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It  was  inevitalil*"  that  many  defects  should  be  found  in  the  first  Etlition  of  a 
work  like  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Romnn  Antiquities,  embracing  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  written  by  dillVrent  persons,  and  published  i>eriodically. 
Of  the?p  nt»  one  was  more  fully  aware  than  the  Editor;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  sale  of  a  very  large  impression  rendered  the  preparation  of  a  second 
££tioa  necessary,  be  reiolved  to  spare  no  pains  and  exertions  to  render  tlic 
work  ttill  more  worthy  of  the  approbation  wilh  which  it  had  been  already 
rccdTcd.  The  following  will  be  found  to  be  the  principal  impTOvementa  in 
the  present  Edition. 

1.  Manj  of  the  meet  important  articles  are  rewritten.  This  is  especially 
the  ease  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  since  it  was  originally  intended  to 
complete  it  in  a  mneh  smaller  compass  than  was  afterwards  found  advisable ; 
and  accordingly  many  subjects  in  the  earlier  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  treated 
in  xhe  first  Edition  with  a  brevity  which  prevented  the  writers  from  giving  a 
full  -^nd  satisfactory  explanation  of  several  important  point?. 

2.  Many  subjects  which  were  entirely  omitted  in  the  first  Edition  arc  here 
supplied.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the  n  i  ungeuieut  of  a  work  in 
Rl))habetical  order  will  not  be  surj)rised  that  there  .sliould  be  many  omissions 
in  the  first  Edition  of  8n<  li  a  work.  Some  idea  may  be  funned  of  the  exten- 
sive additions  made  to  tlie  work,  wh(  n  it  is  stated  that,  including  the  articles 
nbich  have  been  rewritten,  the  present  Edition  contains  upwards  of  three 
haadred  pages  of  entirely  new  matter. 

3»  Those  articles  which  have  not  been  rewritten  have  been  carefully  revised, 
and  ia  many  of  them  errors  have  been  corrected,  extraneous  matter  omitted, 
and  much  additional  information  given.  In  this  part  of  Ins  labours  the  Kditor 
has  received  the  most  valuable  assistance  from  Bfr.  George  Long,  Dr.  Schmitx, 
and  Ur.  Philip  Smith. 

4.  Additional  illustrations  have  been  given  by  means  of  new  woodcutSi 
wherever  tlie  subjects  appeared  to  require  them,  ihtany  of  these  new  woo«t- 
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cuts  are  of  considerable  importaiup,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  referrinfj  to 
the  articles  Amphitheatrumf  Aquaeductus,  Coiumna,  Templum,  and  iiianj 
others. 

5.  An  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  which  will 
tend  to  facilitate  its  use.  In  the  former  Edition  there  was  some  inconsistencjr 
in  the  use  <»f  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  for  the  names  of  articles.  In 
the  present  Edition  the  Latin  language  has  been  always  employed  for  the 
heading  of  the  articles,  except  in  those  subjects  connected  with  Gtetk  Anti- 
quities where  no  correqx>nding  words  ^sted  in  Latin;  as^  for  instance,  in  l^al 
terma^  and  in  the  names  of  magistrates.  In  these  cases  the  Greek  language  has 
been  necessarily  employed ;  hvxt,  incompliance  with  a  wish  expressed  by  many 
persons,  the  Greek  words  are  given  in  Latin  letters,  with  the  Greek  characters 
sulgoined. 

Li  conclusion,  the  Editor  has  to  express  his  regret  that  he  is  unable  in  any- 
way to  make  the  additions  and  alterations  in  the  present  Edition  available  to 

the  purchasers  of  the  f<'rn\er  one.  He  had  at  one  time  t]iou;:ht  of  publishing 
them  in  a  separate  form ;  but  he  found,  as  the  work  procL'cik'd,  that  this  was  quite 
impossible,  on  account  of  their  great  number  and  lengtli.  In  lact,  the  present 
Edition  must  be  regarded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  a  new  work. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

liOudoQ,  Augaat  lit,  1848. 
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The  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  has,  in  common  \\'\th  all  other 
philological  s-tudies,  made  great  progress  in  Europe  within  the  la^t  lifij  years. 
The  earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the  collections 
of  GroQovius  aiid  Graeviu^  display  little  historical  criticism,  and  give  no  com 
prdiensire  view  or  Imog  idea  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients. 
Tbej  wore «cmtente(l,  for  tho  moat  part,  with  meralj  collecting  facta^  and  anang- 
iag  them  in  some  ajstematic  fonn»  and  aeemed  not  to  have  felt  the  want  of  any 
tUng  moie:  tliej  wrote  abont  antiqoitj  as  if  the  people  had  never  existed; 
they  did  not  attempt  to  realiae  to  their  own  minda,  or  to  represent  to  those  of 
sAoB,  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.   Bot  by  the  labours 
of  modem  scholars  life  haa  been  breathed  into  the  study :  men  are  no  longer 
iMiified  with  isolated  facts  on  separate  departments  of  the  subject,  but  endea- 
vour to  form  «omc  conception  of  antiquity  as  an  organic  whole^  and  to  trace 
the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  subject  included  under  the  general  name  of  Greek 
and  Homan  Antiquities,  which  has  not  received  elucidation  from  the  writings 
of  the  modem  scholars  of  Germany,  The  history  and  political  relations  of  the 
oatioDS  of  auiiquity  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  difi'erent  light  since  the 
publication  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
study,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  the  works  of  Bdckh,  TL  O.  HuUer^  Wachs* 
But^  K»  F.  Hermann,  and  othw  distinguished  scholars.  The  study  of  the 
Kflosn  kw,  which  has  been  unaeeouotably  neglected  in  this  country,  has  been 
prosecntcd  with  extraordiBary  success  by  the  great  jurists  of  Gennany,  among 
whom  Savigny  stands  preeminent,  and  claims  our  profoundest  admiration. 
The  sulgcct  of  Attic  law,  though  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  one  of  much 
less  interest  and  importance  than  the  Roman  law,  but  without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Greek  orators,  has  also 
received  much  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  Meier,  Schomann,  Bunsen, 
Piatner,  Iludtwalcker,  and  others.  Nor  lins  tlte  private  life  of  the  ancients 
been  neglected.    The  discovery  of  Hcrculaneum  and  Pompeii  has  supplied 
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as  with  important  information  on  the  subject,  wliich  has  also  been  dis- 
cussed with  ability  by  several  modem  writer?,  amonj;  wliom  TV".  A.  Becker,  of 
Leipzig,  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  The  study  of  nnriont  art  like- 
wise, to  which  our  scholars  have  paid  little  attention,  has  been  diliuonllv  cul- 
tivated in  Germany  from  the  time  of  Winckelmann  and  Lessing,  wim  lbuiuk'(i 
the  modern  school  of  criticism  iu  art,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  many- 
valuable  works. 

While,  however,  so  much  has  been  done  in  every  department  of  the  subject, 
BO  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made^  dther  in  Gennany  or  In  this  country,  to 
make  the  results  of  modem  researches  avaikble  for  the  purposes  of  iostnictioQy 
by  giving  them  in  a  single  work,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  At  present, 
correct  information  on  many  matters  of  antiquity  can  only  be  obtained  by 
consulting  a  large  number  of  costly  works,  which  few  stotots  can  have  aceeaa 
to.  It  was  therefore  thought  that  a  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
which  should  be  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources,  with 
such  aids  as  could  be  derived  from  the  best  modern  writers,  and  which  should 
bring  up  the  subject,  so  to  speak,  to  the  present  state  of  philological  learning, 
would  form  a  useful  acquisition  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  nntiquitj. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  work  nntrht  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  different  classes 
of  rondors,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  proj)er  to  provide  for  the  probable 
wants  ol  each,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It  ijus  been  intended  not  only  for  schools, 
but  also  for  the  use  of  &uulents  at  universities,  and  of  other  persons,  who  may 
wish  to  obtain  more  extensive  information  on  the  subject  than  an  elementary 
work  can  supply.  Accordingly  numerous  references  hare  been  given,  not  only 
to  the  ckssical  authors,  but  also  to  the  best  modem  writers,  which  will  point 
out  the  sources  of  information  on  each  aubject,  and  enable  the  reader  to  extend 
his  inquiries  further  if  he  wishes.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  obeenrcd, 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  gire  at  the  end  of  each  article  the  whole  of  the 
literature  which  belongs  to  it.  Such  a  list  of  works  as  a  full  account  of 
the  literature  would  require,  would  have  swelled  the  work  much  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  single  Tolumc,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  possible  to  refer  to  the 
principal  modern  authorities.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case  with 
such  articles  as  treat  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  law,  on  which  the  modem 
writers  are  almost  inninnerable. 

A  work  like  the  present  might  have  been  arranged  either  in  a  systematic  or 
an  alphabetical  form.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  many 
reasons  induced  the  Editor  to  adopt  the  latter.  Besides  the  obvious  advantaire 
of  an  alphabetical  arrangement  iu  u  work  of  reference  like  the  present,  it 
enabled  the  Editor  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  several  scholars  who  had 
made  certain  departments  of  antiquity  their  particular  study.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  a  work  which  comprehends  all  the  subjects  induded  under  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities  can  be  written  satisfactorily  by  any  (me  individual.  As 
it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  divide  the  labour,  no  other  arrangement 
offered  so  many  facilities  for  the  purpose  as  that  which  has  been  adopted  j  in 
addition  to  which,  the  form  of  a  Dictionary  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
enabling  the  writer  to  give  a  complete  account  of  a  subject  under  one  head, 
which  cannot  so  well  be  done  in  a  systematic  work.  An  example  will  illustrate 
what  is  meant*  A  history  of  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders  at  Rome  con 
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wily  be  g.uneJ  from  n  s^  '^tpmatic  work  by  putting  together  the  statemeota  con- 
lamMl  ill  many  dil!'  i  ent  parts  of  the  work,  while,  in  a  Dictionary,  a  connected 
view  of  tlieir  liistory  is  given  from  the  (-arli^?t  to  the  latest  times  under  the 
TcapH^ive  words.    The  same  remark  will  apply  to  nnmi  rous  other  subjects. 

buSBfc  subjects  have  been  iccluded  in  the  present  work  wliich  have  not  usually 
Veen  tewted  of  in  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.    These  subjects 
Wve  lieen  inserted  on  account  of  the  important  influence  which  they  exercised 
upon  the  poVBe  and  private  life  ef  the  andenla.   Thus,  ooosiderable  space  has 
Wa        to  the  aiticles  on  Fuating  tad  Statuary,  and  also  to  those  on  the 
£flerent  departments  of  the  Dnuna.  There  may  seem  to  be  some  inconsistencj 
lad  ap;<rin  nt  capricionanessin  the  admission  and  x^eetton  of  siilijeet8»  but  it  is 
Terr  ^fiicult  to  determine  at  what  point  to  stop  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  A 
BictioQary  of  Greek  and  Boman  AntiqoitieBy  if  understood  in  its  most  extensive 
signification,  would  comprehend  an  account  of  every  thing  relating  to  antiquity. 
In  its  nnrrower  sense,  however,  the  term  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  public 
»Tid  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  is  convenient  to  adhere  to 
thi<  ^ijnitieation  of  tlie  word,  however  arbitrary  it  may  be.    For  this  reason 
6  veral  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  woi  k  which  some  persons  may  regard 
out  of  place,  and  others  have  been  omitted  which  have  sometimes  been  im- 
properly included  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Kuman  Antiquities.    Neither  the 
■tmes  of  persons  and  divinities,  nor  those  of  places,  have  been  inserted  in  the 
present  work,  as  tlie  fmier  will  be  treated  of  in  the   IKetionaty  of  Greek  and 
BoDsn  Biography  and  Mythology,"  and  the  latter  in  the   Dictionary  of  Greek 
sad  Roman  Geography." 

The  snljeets  of  the  woodcnts  have  been  chosen  by  the  writers  of  the  artidea 
vfaidi  they  iUnstrate,  and  the  drawings  hare  been  made  under  their  superinten- 
dence.* !^Iany  of  these  have  been  taken  from  originals  in  the  Britisli  Museum, 
sad  others  from  the  different  works  which  contain  representations  of  works  of 
sndent  art,  as  the  Museo  Borbonico,  Museo  Capitolin(^  JlliUins  Feintures  de 
Vas<»  Antique?,  Tischbein's  and  D'llancarvi lie's  engravings  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Viises,  and  other  similar  works.   Hitherto  little  use  has  hern  m;ide  in 
this  c<:>untry  of  existing  works  of  art,  for  the  purpose  of  illnstrating  aniiquity.  In 
many  case=,  however,  the  representation  of  an  object  gives  a  fur  belter  idea  of 
the  purj^Mjses  lui  which  it  was  intended,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  used,  than 
any  expLwiation  in  words  only  can  convey.    Besides  which,  some  acquaintance 
with  the  reaiains  of  ancient  art  is  almost  essential  to  a  proper  perception  of  the 
spirit  of  satiquity,  and  would  tend  to  refine  and  elevate  the  taste^  and  lead  to  a 
^oat  appreciation  of  works  of  art  in  general. 

Mr.  George  Long*  who  has  contributsd  to  this  work  the  articles  relating  to 
Bomsn  Lew,  has  sent  the  Kditor  the  following  remarks^  which  he  wishes  to 
OBske  respecting  the  arttdes  he  has  written,  and  which  are  accordingly  subjoined 
m  his  ovrn  words* 

"  The  writer  of  the  articles  marked  with  the  letters  G.  L.  considers  some 
apofegy  necessary  in  respect  of  what  he  haseontributed  to  this  work.  He  has 
"  never  had  the  advantage  of  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  I>aw,  and 
I         he  has  written  these  articles  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements,  which  iei't 

*  The  woodcvt*  hne  been  exfeutcd     Mr.  John  Jackion. 
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<*  little  tune  Sot  other  labour.  The  went  of  proper  meleriftls  also  was  oft^  felt^ 
^  and  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  writer  from  ventoring  on 

'*  such  an  undertaking,  if  Ijc  had  not  Icmi  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  library 
of  his  friend,  Mr*  WiUiiun  Wright^  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    These  circumstances 
**  will,  perbapBy  be  some  excuse  for  the  errors  and  imperfections  which  will  be 
"  apparent  enough  to  those  who  are  competent  judges.    It  is  only  those  who 
"  have  formed  an  adequate  conceptiou  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  matter 
*'  of  law  in  general,  and  of  the  Konian  Law  in  parti*  uLiv,  who  can  estimate  the 
"  difficulty  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  in  IC/i  L  hiud,  and  they  will  allow  to  hiin 
"  who  has  attempted  it  a  just  measure  of  iniiulgence.    The  writer  claims  such 
**  indulgence  frutn  ihuse  living  writers  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself, 
if  any  of  these  arlicles  should  ever  lall  in  their  way.    It  will  be  apparent 
"  that  these  articles  have  been  written  mainly  with  the  view  of  illubtratiufr 
the  classical  writers   and  that  a  oonitderatioD  of  the  persons  for  whose  use 
they  are  intended,  and  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  Boman  law  in 
**  this  countTf,  have  been  suffldent  reasons  for  the  omisnon  of  many  important 
**  matters  which  would  have  been  useless  to  most  readers  and  sometimes  unin* 
<*  telligible.' 

"  Though  few  modem  writers  have  been  naed,  compared  with  the  whole 
"  number  who  might  have  been  used,  they  are  not  absolutely  few,  and  many  of 

them  to  Englishmen  arc  new.  Many  of  them  also  are  the  best,  and  among 
**  the  best,  of  the  kind.  The  ditliculty  of  writing  these  articles  was  increased  by 
**  the  want  of  books  in  the  English  language ;  for,  though  we  have  many  writers 
**  on  various  departments  of  the  Roman  Law,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  been 
**  referred  to,  they  have  been  seldom  used,  and  with  very  little  j)rofit," 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  remarks  without  stating  the  obligations 
this  work  is  under  to  Mr.  Long.  Tt  was  chiefly  through  bis  advice  and  en- 
couragement that  the  Editor  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  and  during  its 
progress  he  has  always  been  ready  to  give  his  counsel  whenever  it  was 
needed.  It  is  therefore  as  much  a  matter  of  dutv  as  it  if  of  'demure,  to  make 
this  public  ackuowledgmeut  to  liiiii« 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

LoBdsn,  Afiil  tad,  1849. 
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ABACUS. 

ABACUS  (i*a4)  denoted  prunarilj  a  square 
*Met  of  an  J  matenM  ;  and  -WM  bem  applied  in 
Ac  feOowing  nullifications  :  — 

1.  In  Architecture  it  denoted  the  flat  square 
Mcae,  vhich  constitated  the  highest  member  of  a 
aiman,  he'voft  placed  immediately  under  the  archi- 
tt»T«.  The  annexed  figure  i»  drawn  from  that  in 
±i  British  Muaeum,  which  mm  taken  from  the 
PkttheaoD  at  Athena,  and  is  a  parfecfc  apedmen  of 
Aa  opital  of  a  Doric  column. 


la  lha  wva  ornamented  orders  of  architecture^ 
•L'ch  !vj  x\\f  Corinthian,  the  tides  of  the  abacOB 
were  curved  invards,  and  a  rose  or  some  other 
iMvnidtm  vas  freqnoi^  plaaid  in  tlw  middle  of 
eseb  side  ;  but  the  name  AbacDS  was  giren  to  the 
•tooe  thus  diversified  and  enriched,  as  well  as  in 
iu  original  form.    (Vitruv.  iiL  3,  ir.  1.  §  7.) 

2.  A  painted  pud,  coffo^  or  square  comport- 
Mat  m  the  wan  or  ceiling  of  a  chamber.  (Plin. 
If.  S\  xxxiiL  56,  xxxt.  1,  13  ;  VitruT.  tU,  8. 
1 10  ;  Letnaae,  Peintur.  mmr,  f.  476.) 

lb  A  wooden  tray,  need  tar  a  variety  of  piir- 
pMM  in  dome  stic  ••conomy.    It         for  iiixUiiu-p, 
dHHBe  )nven  to  the  asodra  (jidxTpd),  or  tray  for 
VaeaiHiig  dough.  (Cradn.  f^g.  p.  27,  ed.  Rnnkcl ; 
P  iUujc,  yl  90,  X.  105  ;  Cato,  N.  R.  10  ;  BMJch. 
a.  a  /tiMTf  i  ScboL  m  J%toer.  ir.  61.) 

i.  A  bead,  «Bfi«d  vitk  MMid  or  dart,  wed  by 
nathematimns  for  drawiriff  diatoms  (Kn.'^tath.  in 
Od.  k  107)t  and  by  arithmeticians  for  the  purposes 
afakriMian.  (Pem  SaL  I  131.)    For  the  fatter 

Cp-Ts*"  pfrp<Ti«licuIar  lines  or  channels  seem  to 
e  been  diawn  in  the  sand  upon  the  board  ;  but 
siK  tiaifl  tba  kovd  bad  perpendicular  wooden  di- 
vision*, ihf  »\«ce  on  the  right  band  l>eiug  intended 
(ur  units,  the  next  space  fiir  tens,  the  next  for 
fcadnd^Ml  w       Hhm  «w  comrocled  the 
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a£(i«u>y,  i^'  oi  fn<t>lCov<ny^  the  abocni  on  which 
thev  calailate,**  i.  «.  reckon  by  iba  we  of  etonei 

(tH>^»oi,  calculi).  (Com  p.  Pol.  v.  26.)  The  figure 
following  represents  the  probable  form  and  appeal^ 
anoe  of  soch  an  abacus.  The  reader  wOl  observe, 
that  Rtono  after  stone  nii:;}it  be  put  into  the  riijht- 
hand  jxirtiiion  until  they  amounted  to  10,  whcu  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  them  all  out  aa  lepff^ 
sented  in  the  fijrure,  and  instead  of  them  to  put 
one  stoue  into  the  next  piirtition.  The  stones  in 
this  divinon  nught  in  like  manner  amount  to  1 0, 
thus  representing  10  x  Id-  100,  when  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  out  the  1 0,  and  instead  of  them 
to  put  one  stone  into  the  thini  partition,  and  so  on. 
On  this  principle  the  stones  in  the  abacus,  as  diy 
Uneated  m  the  figure,  would  b«  equivalent  to 
859,3101 


lailiHIHBlia 


5.  A  board  adapted  for  playing  •wnth  dice  or 
counten,  leaoabling  a  draught-board  or  baJc- 
gammon-boaid.  (Caryst  ap.  Ath.  x.  p.  435,  d  ; 
Suet.  Nvr.  22  ;  Macrob'  StU.  i.  5.)  The  Greeks  had 
a  tradition  ascribins  this  contrivance  to  Palamedea, 
bence  tbey  called  tt  "  ibe  abocua  of  Fdamedea.** 
(Tb  noXofi^Sctor  Mhner,  Bnittttb.  iaCMl  L 107.) 
[LATRimcuu.] 

6L  A  table  or  lideboaid,  chiefly  wed  ftr  tbe 
diiplay  {e.rp>nu-rt)  of  gold  and  silver  enps.  The 
tops  of  such  tables  were  sometimes  made  ui'  silver, 
bnt  more  usually  of  naiUe,  and  appear  in  some 
cases  to  have  had  numerons  cells  or  partitions  be- 
neath, in  which  the  plate  wa*  like  wise  |ilaced.  The 
use  of  abaci  was  first  introduced  nt  Home  fmm  Asia 
Minor  after  the  victories  of  Cn.  Maiilius  Viilso, 
It.  c.  1^7,  and  their  introduction  was  regarded  as 
ene  «f  tbe  flunka  of  tbe  growing  Inzuy  of  tbe  1^ 
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(Cie.  Verr.  ir.  Iff,  ISue,  v.  21 ;  Lir.  zxnx.  ff ;  f 

Plin.  ^.  A^.  xxxvii.  n  ;  Petroo.  73  ;  Si.l  Ap<^.ll  xvii. 
7,  8.)  Tbew  abaci  are  soiraetimcii  called  menmc 
Dt^Meae.  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  59  ;  Mart  ziL  67  ; 
Becker,  Gallus^  vol.  i.  p.  140.) 

7.  A  part  of  the  theatro  on  or  near  tlic  stage. 

8.  The  diminutive  Auaculus  {igcuciaKos)  de- 
notpd  a  tile  of  marble,  slasa,  or  any  other  subftance 
lued  for  making  omanuMital  pavcmenta.  They  were 
of  miou  coIonr».  (  Plin.  ff,  M  XBcri.  67  ;  Mo»- 
chion,  ftp.  Ath.  V.  207,  d.)  [J.  Y.J 

ABACTUS  VENTER.  [AnoRTiaJ 
A I  \  A  L  Ii:  X  A  T 1 0 .    [  M  A  NCIPI  o  M.  ] 
ABDICA'TIO.  [MAOiSTftATVa] 
ABOLLA,  the  Latin  fbrm  of  Ajtf^o,  i.  e. 
AMioA^,  a  loose  woollen  cloak.    Nonius  qiintos  a 
pMMge  of  Vano  to  show  that  U  wac  a  earmeot 
woni  by  wl^Uen  {vatb  miMktri»\  and  tnui  op> 
pooed  to  the  toga.    Its  form  and  the  mode  of 
traariiig  it  are  teen  La  the  %ures  annexed,  taken 
ft«m  tiw  twelioft  on  the  triunpluil  aidi  of  Sep* 
timiu  Sovorai  St  Boom. 


It  wat,  iiowever,  not  coufioed  to  uuiitary  occa- 
lioiM,  but  WM  aloD  iram  fn  the  city.   (Soot  CaL 

35.)  It  was  especially  used  by  tho  Stoic  jjhiloso- 
phen  at  Rome  as  the  pallium  phUonophicum^  jiut  as 
tho  Oredc  philoeophcra  were  acctutooied  to  dis- 
tinguish themselvea  by  a  particular  dress.  (.luv. 
iv.  75;  Mart.  iv.  53,  viii.  -18.)  Hence  tlie  expros- 
rion  of  Juvenal  (iv.  75)  fadnua  ma} iris  aboUae 
merely  signifies,  "  a  crime  committed  by  n  very 
deep philoioiplb  r."  (Hcinricb,6K/ J«c.  tc;  Becker, 
Gallup  vol.  ii.  p.  99.) 

ABO'RTK  ).  1  his  word  and  tho  cojynate  word 
tAortixms,  aljortus^  were  applied  to  a  child  prc- 
natavdy  bom,  whence  it  appears  that  they  were 
fljM  applied  to  signify  a  premature  birth  brought 
about  designedly.  The  phrase  abaetnt  venter  in 
Pkdua  (Sent.  Recep.  iv.  9)  simply  means  a  prc- 
matore  biitL  That  abortion  in  the  Ncoodaiy  lensc 
of  the  woid  wat  practised  among  the  Romans, 
^ipears  from  various  passages  and  from  there  being 
Ml  enactmcDt  agaimt  iL  (Dig.  48.  tit  1 9.  s.  38.) 
It  {i  not  stated  at  wlmt  thne  apmalty  against  pro- 
curinj;  aborlii>n  was  ostablishrd.  It  is  ni.Tintuiiied 
by  some  modem  writers  that  the  practice  of  abor- 
tkn  becante  so  conmum  among  the  Romans,  that 
oonbined  witk  eelibacy  and  mcr  caases  it  mate- 
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riilly diminished  the  popubtion  of  Rome.  But  tbiit 
general  assertion  is  not  sntfuiontly  proved.  The 
practice  of  abortiuu  appean  not  to  have  bet-n  viewed 
in  the  same  light  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
by  the  Christian  nations  of  modem  times.  Aria- 
totle  in  bis  PolUik  (viL  14),  recommends  it  on  the 
condition  that  Uw  child  has  not  yet  gut  sonMitioti 
and  life,  as  he  expresses  it  In  Plato's  Itepublits 
(v.  p.  25),  it  is  also  permitted.  At  Athena,  a  per- 
son who  had  caused  the  alrartion  of  a  child  by 
means  of  a  potion  (ittf^KotdpUiM)^  mm  liable  to  an 
action  {l^i^dnms  ypai^\  but  w«  do  not  Icnoir 
what  was  the  penalty  in  ciiso  of  convii  ti  ni :  it  was 
certainly  not  death.  Thore  wa«  a  speech  of  Lysiaa 
on  tbis  subject,  wlddi  it  loot  {fioff*  p^lL  ed. 
Rciske.)  [CLLbJ 

ABROOATIO.  [Lax.] 

AB80LUTI0.  [JoDKcl 

ARSTINENDI  BENEFI'CIUM.  [HnnuJ 

ABU'SUS.  [UsusFructus.] 

ACAENA  CAMfvn,  &MUM,  or  in  later  Gvedc 
ixfvo.in  one  jJace  tiKoivov)  is  a  very  ancient  Grcdc 
word,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Thessaliane  or  fi«B  the  Pebugiana.  It  seems  ori* 
i;in;i!ly  to  have  meant  n  pointed  stick  :  thus  it  was 
applh  d  both  to  a  goad  and  to  a  shepherd's  staff*. 
Afterwards  it  came  (like  oar  jnlt  and  percK,  and 
tlio  German  jtowr/*)  to  mean  a  meaaurinc  ro<l  of  tlio 
lenuth  of  ten  Greek  feet,  or,  according  to  llesychius, 
f  §  »'^JC«w,  which  is  the  same  thing.  It  was  used 
iti  tn  isuring  land,  and  tlnis  it  n^scniblea  the  Ro- 
ni.iii  deccropcda.  It  is  doubtful  whether  thero 
was  a  ctnrespondiiK;  sijuare  measure.  (Schol.  im 
Jpoll.  Rhod.iu.  13'Jt)  :  Suid.  t.v.  ;  Hesych.  $.  v.  ; 
Schow,  ffesycA.  Rcstii.  p.  048  ;  Olympiodor.  tut 
Aristot.  MetaorUog.  p.  25  ;  Heron,  ap.  Salmas.  ad. 
SoUn.  p.  481  %  Wonn,  <U  PomL  ^  Compare 
ACNA.  [P.  8.] 

ACA'TIUM.  [Navis.] 

ACCENSI.  1.  Public  officers  who  attended  on 
sereral  of  die  Roman  magiatmtes.  Th«y  tnm- 
nion.  il  the  people  to  the  as.-M  TiiMIes,  and  those  who 
had  lawsuits  to  court ;  they  preserved  order  in  the 
assembliee  and  tiie  coorls,  and  prodahtted  the  time 
'  *  !'  day  when  it  was  tho  third  hour,  the  sixth 
hour,  and  tho  ninth  hour.  An  accensus  anciently 
preceded  the  coniiil  who  had  not  the  fasces,  and 
iictors  without  fasces  walked  behind  liim,  which 
custom  after  being  disused  was  restored  by  Julius 
Caesar  in  his  first  consulship.  (Varr.  L.  L.  vii.  5B, 
ed.  Muller  ;  Plin.  //.  A^.  vii.  CO  ■  Suet  Jul  20  ; 
Liv.  iii.  33.)  Acccnsi  also  attended  on  the  govcmore 
of  provinces  (Cic  ad  Fmtr.  i.  1.  §4),  and  wees 
commonly  freedmenof  themi^jstiBteonwhontliej 
attended. 

2.  A  body  of  reserre  troops,  who  followed  tho 
Roman  army  without  having  any  military  duties  to 
perform,  and  who  were  taken  one  by  one  to  supply 
any  vaeanciea  that  might  occur  in  tho  legions. 
They  were  accordii^  to  the  census  of  S^rius 
Tullins  taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  citisens.  Tbey 
were  placed  in  battle  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  be- 
hind the  triarii,  and  socm  to  have  acted  soiBeliniea 
as  ocdeilies  to  ^  oAoers.  They  were  also  cdUid 
Ad$aripHai  and  in  later  times  Suj^mumerarii. 
(Fest.  «.  V.  Aceensi^  Adeeriptidi ;  Liv.  i.  43,  viii. 
n,  10  ;  Veget  ii.  19  ;  Niebohr,  Rom,  mtt.  voLL 
p.  44fJ,  \c.) 

ACCKPTILA'TIO  is  defined  to  be  a  release  by 
natnd  intetwgatian  between  debtor  md  creditor, 
by  whieheaeh  par^  ii  eaoneaaied  bam  the  maa 
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In  othff  words  aceeptilatio  u  the  form 
mf  irorda  by  which  a  creditor  wlwaei  hia  debtor 
frant  m  derbt  or  obligatkm,  and  adoMwiedges  he  has 
rrccived  that  which  in  fact  he  ha«  not  reccired 
jrwimai  iwiagiiwriaiohrtift).  ThvieUwaof  debt  by 
■Mfptilariu  applicB  onhr  to  tneh  debts  ai  have  been 
•  ••*;ira\:Vtd  by  flipulatio,  cnnformably  to  :\  mlc  of 
Biwnam  law,  tluu  only  contracta  made  by  woidB 
OBW^okaicadtohywaida.   Bdtthe  aatotoieM 
«  tV.v  "Romiin  L-iwvprs  found  a  mode  of  coraplyim; 
with  the  rule,  and  at  the  tame  time  eztendiiw  the 
MBcfitilBlio  te  aD  Imda  and  to  Miy  mndwr  of  eoo* 
tT:vL«.     ThU  •nns  the  invention  of  Galliu  Aqiuliua, 
who  deiiiied  a  fonmila  for  zedneing  all  and  every 
kind  «r  aoalncCi  ta  tba  atipdatio.  TUa  babg 
Airme^  the  arct'iptnatin      -i:ld  immediately  applv^ 
inaamoch  aa  the  matter  wai  by  inch  formtua 
Imwflrt  wkkin  the  gvaaral  rale  of  law  above  men- 
timi-  i    The  aceeptilatio  mtist  be  abwdute  and  not 
coaditMKiaL    A  part  of  a  debt  or  obligation  might 
ffltiiid  aa  waD  aa  Aa  vhole,  prorided  the 
thtn?  "flrtis  in  iu  natnrc  capable  of  diviaion.  A 
puptiitis  ecwld  not  reieaae  a  debt  by  aoeeptilatio, 
wiihwi  Aa  ainlMiiaa  af  in*  totor,  bnt  he  could  be 
Tr!«iyrd  frmn  a  dcht    A  wwroan  also  could  not 
reieaae  a  debt  by  stipulatio  without  the  auctoritau 
«f  a  tutor.    The  phmso  by  which  a  creditor  iataid 
to  relcnse  hia  debtor  by  ncccptilatio  is,  ddAiori  ae- 
meptmmt^  or  aceeplo  facen  or  j'erre,  or  acceptmm  ha- 
bere. When  anything  which  was  done  on  the  behalf 
of  or  for  the  itati^  aodi  aa  »  hniiding  for  instance, 
was  apfiTOTed  by  tbe  eoMpetwt  authorities,  it  was 
laid,  m  Qenptmai  ferri,  or  rrferri.    (Dig.  4&  tit 
4;  48b  tit.  IL  a, 7;  Ganu»ii.  64, &c.  iiL  169, 

ACCE  SSIOis  a  l<T?al  term  which  siLn.)i:es  that 
two  things  are  united  in  sack  wise  that  one  is 
rtM^iwil  tebaetaM  »  iampuaaiit part  af  the  ether  ; 

one  tfain^  ia  considered  tlie  principal,  and  the  other 
it  eoBsidszed  to  be  an  accetsion  or  fl'Hitt^  to  it. 
StaacfiaMH  it  iMay  ba  dmblAil  whidi  fa  to  ba  can* 

»i<icr*Hl  the  principal  thinp:  anrl  T^  ^irh  the  acccssi<»n. 
Bot  the  owner  ot  the  principal  thuig,  whichever  it 
ia,  bocana  the  owner  of  Um  accession  also.  The 
nr«it  niwHiputcd  Vind  of  accmio  is  ihnt  wliirh 
anscs  ti&ia  th«  union  of  a  thing  with  the  ground  ; 
and  when  the  onion  between  Uie  gnrand  and  the 
tSir.?  L*  cnmplete,  the  thing  belongs  to  him  who  is 
the  owner  of  the  ground.  Thus  if  a  m:i]j  I  'l  ldn 
00  the  groand  of  another  man,  the  buildin;'  1j>  l  is^i^ 
tn  the  o^anoT  of  the  pmnrr!.  tiitIcm  it  ia  a  building 
of  a  notiabk  nature,  as  a  triit  ;  for  the  rule  of  law 
it  ^aapet^cies  solo  ccdit**  A  tree  belonging  to 
ooe  man,  if  idanted  in  the  ground  of  another  man, 
beloogi  to  the  owner  of  tl^  ground  as  toon  as  it 
hu  taken  laot  Tha  MM  nJa  appliat  to  aaeds 
aadalutSk 

If  ooe  laan  wrote  on  the  pap3rnu  (chartolae)  or 
parchment  (membraiuie)  of  another,  the  material 
was  fanaidiitwi  tJke  prinapal,  and  of  came  the 
vntng  bden^edto  tbaowMref  tbe  paper  or  paadi- 
nent  If  a  man  painted  a  picture  on  another  man's 
wood  (tabula)  or  whatever  the  materials  might  be, 
dw  painting  wm  etnajitawwl  ta  ba  the  principal 
(tabuk  picimnc  cedit).  The  principle  which  dc- 
tKOBned  the  aoqoiaitioii  of  a  new  property  by  ae- 
mm  wmMa»tii»  iiitiiMln  am!  haifaniMe  onion 
of  the  afcessorr  with  '.h*"  prii^ripal.  Accordingly, 
there  fflifht  be'  aeoesaio  by  pure  acddeat  wilhoot 
At  faimirtiM  af  ma  moaal         If  »  fiiea 
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land  and  attached  to  the  land  of  another,  it  became 
the  property  of  the  man  to  whose  land  it  was  at- 
tached after  it  was  lirrnly  attached  to  it,  but  not 
before.  Thia  mntt  not  be  confimnded  witih  the  caaa 
of  ALLuvia 

The  person  who  lost  his  property  by  acccssio 
had  as  a  general  rule  a  right  to  b«  i)idemnified 
for  his  loaa  by  the  person  who  acquired  the  new 
property.    Tw  exception*  w«e  eases  of  maUi  fides. 

The  tcnn  acccssio  is  also  ap|ilied  to  things  which 
ore  the  products  of  other  things,  and  not  added  to 
theoi  eztenally  aa  m  the  case  jost  mentioned. 
Every  accessio  of  this  kind  belores  to  the  owner 
of  tlu)  principal  thing  t  the  produce  of  a  beast,  the 
pro^Dwa  «f  •  field,  and  of  a  irce  behmga  to  the 
owner.  In  some  cases  one  man  may  have  a  riglit 
to  the  produce  (fiructus)  of  a  thing,  though  the 
thing  beloDga  to  another.  (Uava  vroctv&] 

The  term  accetsiones  was  also  applied  to  tho.^e 
who  were  sureties  or  bound  for  others,  as  fidejussores. 
(Dig.  45.  tit  1.  B.  91. ;  Puchta,  Cur$us  der  Itutitm- 
ttofu-n^  ii.  p.  661  ;  I%.41.  titlj  Outts,  iL  73, 
&.C.   CuNrusio.)  [G.  L.] 

ACCLAMA'TIO  was  the  public  axpnaaion  of 
n-^probation  or  disapprn^intinn,  pleasure  vr  rlis- 
pkiuure,  &.C  by  loud  Jiccliunationa.  On  many  oc- 
casions, there  appear  to  have  been  ceitaift  ibrms  of 
acclamations  always  used  by  the  Romans  ;  as,  for 
instance,  at  marriages,  Jo  Htpiusn^  JlytHctnue,  or 
TaUissio  (explained  by  Liv.  i  9.)  ;  at  triumphs,  lo 
tritmpAe,  Jo  triumphe  ;  at  the  condotion  of  plays 
the  last  actor  called  out  PlaudiU  to  the  spectators ; 
orators  were  usually  praised  by  such  expressions  as 
Bene  et  pratelanfBtlk  d,^itii>etN«i$  poM  aiefaa, 
&c  (CHe.  D0  Orat  {Ii.  36.)  Under  the 
tli<'  iiaine  of  accluiiuiliones  was  pivcn  to  the  pmi-^cs 
and  flatteries  which  the  senate  bestowed  upon  the 
emperor  and  hia  ftmily.  Theae  acclamationet, 
which  are  frequently  quoted  by  the  Scriptoret  Hia- 
tptiae  At^putae,  were  often  of  considerate  length, 
and  teem  to  haTo  been  chanted  by  the  whole  body 

of  senators.  There  were  reprnlar  acclamaf tones 
shouted  by  the  people,  uf  which  one  of  the  most 
common  was  Dii  U  fervent.  (Capitol.  3fimffl.  c/ao, 
16,26,  Gonlfan.  tns,  11  ;  Lamprid.  Alex.Scief. 
6— 12  ;  Vopisc.  Tac  4,  5,  7,  I'rolt.  11.)  Other 
instances  of  (udamationes  are  given  by  Ferraritu^ 

Jlicsaur.  iiotn.  AaUq.  voL  vi, 

ACCUBA^IO^  tha  act  af  ladiuBf  al  nwak 

[COKN'A.] 

ACCU'BITA,  the  name  of  couches  which  weri 
used  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  annpemn,  instead 
of  the  triclinium,  for  redining  upon  at  mealt.  The 
mattreaaes  and  featber-bedt  w«re  tofter  and  higher, 
and  the  supports  (/itlcra)  of  them  lower  in  pro- 
portion, than  in  the  tririiniam.  The  clothe*  and 
pillows  spread  «far  them  mca  caUad  oeoAHeMt. 
( LamprML  IfaUm  1^  2ft }  SchoL  ad  Jtw.  Sat.  v. 
17.)  IJ.  Y.] 

ACCIJBA'TIO.  [JnoBX.] 

ACERKA  (Xf^aj  c'TpiW  the  ineemtc  box  used 
in  sacrifice*.  (Uor.  Carm.  iiL  8.  2  ;  Viig.  Aem.  v. 
74ft.>  Tha  inaania  «aa  taken  out  ef  tna  aoem 
r  :id  I  t  full  upon  the bumrn-^  nltar :  hence,  we  havo 
the  expression  <is  aeerra  ULurt.  (Ov.  «*  Pont.  iv. 
&  80  ;  Pers.  ii.  5.)  [ToiUBtTLUM.]  The  acerra 
rr;7rr<;rnted  Ijelow  is  taktt  fkooi  •  haa  relief  m  tha 
museum  of  the  Capitol. 

The  acerra  was  also,  according  to  Festna  9\ 
«  mall  «ku^  placed  before  the  dead,  on  which 
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perfbrnMi  were  burnt    There  wu  m  law  in  the 

Twilve  Tables,  which  restricted  the  use  of  acerrae 
at  funeraU.    (Cic  de  Leff.  il  24.)        [J.  Y.] 
ACETA'BULUM<*C<»»  i^itmfw,  l^4i^ioy), 

a  viiiepir-cup,  which,  from  the  fondness  of  the 
Greek*  and  Bomans  for  rincgar,  was  probably 
always  placad  «o  the  table  at  meaU  to  dip  the  food 
in  before  eating  it  The  vessel  waa  wide  find 
open  above,  aa  we  see  iu  the  annexed  cut,  taken 
fton  PttDof  ka^  wwric  en  'OnA  vases  ;  nnd  the 
name  was  also  given  to  all  ctips  resembling  it  in 
atae  and  form,  to  whatever  use  they  might  be  ap- 
plied. They  were  commonlj  ef  earthenware,  but 
sometimes  of  silver,  bronze,  or  gold,  (Aristoph. 
Av.  361  ;  Athcn.  vl  p.  230,  xL  p.  494  ;  (juiutiL 
viii  6.)  Tbib  cops  used  by  jugglcn  in  tlieir  pcr- 
formnncea  woD  alM  caUcd  hj  thia  namft  (Sen. 
A>.  45.) 


ACETA'HULUM,  a  Roman  measure  of  capa- 
citj,iluid  and  dry,  equivalent  to  dieOveek  A^Mo^. 


and  tl 


1  err! ore 


It  was   onc-fii:r;li  of  tlrr  yicTTjilia 

one-eighth  of  the  sextarius.  It  containtxl  the 
weiftlil  in  watar  of  fifteen  AVac  diadunae,  (Plin. 


//.  ,V.  xsi.  34.  s.  109.) 


CP.S.] 


ACHAICUM  FOEDUS,  the  Achaean  league. 
In  treattQg  of  die  Achaean  league  we  roust  dis- 
tinguish between  two  periods,  the  earlier  and  the 
later ;  the  character  of  the  former  was  pio-emiaeotly 
rcligiooi,  «Dd  tiial  «f  the  laMer  pn-enuMOtly  po- 
litical. 

1.  JX«  earlier  period.  —  When  the  iicradcidae 
took  possession  of  Peloponnesus,  which  had  until 
then  been  chiefl\-  inlrn^*rrd  by  Achaean-,  a  portion 
of  the  latter,  under  i  ibaaienus,  turned  northwards 
and  occupied  the  north  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
was  called  euyiaX^s,  and  from  which  the  lonians, 
its  former  inhabitants,  were  expelled  and  sought 
tthfi*  in  Attica.  The  eonntry  which  was  thus 
ocmpied  by  tb'*  Arhaeans  and  derived  from  tliem 
its  name  of  Achaia,  contained  twelve  confederate 
tawii^  which  woe  gofeiiied  hj  ihp  dcMemdniti  cf 
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Tisftmenus,  til!  at  length  they  aboli.shed  the  kin/ifly 
rule  after  the  death  of  Ogyges,  and  e8tabliah(^d  a 
demoenejr.    In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  145  ; 
comp.  Strab.  viii.  p.  3U3,  Sac.)  the  twelve  tovm»  of 
which  the  l<»igue  coiuiatcd  were :  Pellene,  Aegeira, 
Aegac,  Bum,  Helicc,  Aegium,  Rhypes  (RhjrpabeX 
Patreis  (ae),  Pliareis  (ae),  Oleiius,  Dyme,  and 
Tritaeeis  (Tritiea).    After  the  tiiue  of  llerodotus, 
Rhypes  and  Aegae  dicippear  from  the  number  of 
the  confederated  towns,  as  they  had  become  de- 
serted {Pam.  vii.  23.  25;  Strab.  viii.  p.  3fl7),  aiid 
Ceryneia  and  Leontium  stepped  into  thear  plneeu 
(Polyb.  iL  41  ;  com  p.  Paus.  viL  6.)    The  common 
place  of  meeting  was  Hclice,  which  town,  together 
with  Burn,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  diiriaif 
an  earthquake  in  n.  c.  373,  whereupon  Aepium  ■wns 
chosen  as  Uie  place  of  meeting  for  the  omfcdcrateiu 
(Strab.  viu.  p.  384 ;  Died.  xv.  48 ;  Paus.  ril  24«> 
The  bond  which  united  the  townis  of  the  leajriie 
was  not  60  much  a  political  as  a  religious  one,  as  is 
shown  by  the  common  cocrifice  olfond  at  Helicc  to 
Poseidon.     This  solemn  sacrifice  was  perfeetly 
analogous  to  tliat  oil'ered  by  the  lonians  at  tlie 
Panionia,  and  it  is  even  intimated  by  Ilerodutas 
that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  Ionian  solemnity. 
AiW  the  destruction  of  Helice,  and  when  Aegium 
had  become  the  central  point  of  the  league,  the  com- 
mon sacrifice  was  offered  up  to  the  principal  diTini- 
ties  of  the  hitter  town  ;  that  is,  to  Zeus,  sumamcNi 
Homagyrius,  and  to  Demeter  Panachaea.  (Paun. 
viL  24.)    In  a  political  point  of  view  the  onineo- 
tion  between  the  sevenu  towns  ajipean  to  haro 
been  very  loose,  for  we  find  that  some  of  tlieni 
acted  quite  independently  of  the  rest    (Thuc.  iL 
9.)  The  eenfedemtioD  ncerehed  no  great  {nflneiio« 
in  the  aflfairs  of  Greece  down  to  the  lime  when  it 
was  broken  up  by  the  Macodttuans.  TbeAchaeaoa 
kept  aloof  firora  the  reedflBaconunotianf  in  the  other 
parts  of  Greece,  and  their  honesty  and  sincerity 
were  recognised  bj  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
appointed,  after  the  hattle  of  Leoctia,  to  arbitrate 
between  the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians.  (Po- 
lybk  ii.  39.)   Demetrius,  Caasander  and  Ant^omu 
Oeoataa  pheed  garriaoni  in  cone  of  tlMlr  towna, 
and  in  others  tymnts  rose  supportt-d  by  Macedonliin 
influence.   The  towns  were  thus  tiara  from  one 
another,  and  tlM  whole  conftderaey  deitroyed. 

2.  77ie  hiler  jyrlod. — When  Antlgonus  m  n.  r. 
281  made  the  tmsucccssful  attempt  to  deprive 
Pteknaeu  Gennnraa  ef  the  MiMedcnian  tiumw^ 
the  Achaeans  availed  themselves  of  the  opportoin'ty 
of  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  renewii^ 
thebrandentcenfedemtion.  Thegrnidoliieetheii^ 
ever  nniv  v  i\a  no  longer  a  common  worship,  hot  a 
real  political  union  among  the  confederates.  The 
towna  which  ibit  diock  off  die  joke  of  the  op. 
pressors,  were  Dyme  and  Patrae,  and  the  alliance 
concluded  between  them  was  speedily  joined  by  the 
towns  of  Tritaca  and  Phaiaa  (Polyb.  iL  4 1.)  One 
town  after  another  now  expelled  the  Macedonijui 
garrisoos  and  tyrants  ;  and  when,  iu  B.  a  277, 
Aegium,  the  head  of  the  eariier  league,  followed 
the  example  of  the  other  towns,  the  foundation  of 
the  new  confederacy  was  laid,  and  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  its  constitBiiaB  were  settled,  thoai^  aA»» 
wards  many  changes  mid  m  -difirn'ions  were  intro- 
duced.   The  fundamcnuii  l.i '    -.m  re,  that  hence- 
forth the  coafedemqr  choxild  form  oue  insepanble 
state,  that  each  town,  which  should  join  ft,  'V-ild 
have  equal  rights  with  the  others,  and  tuai  all 
in  nigavd  ta  ftii^gn  cwwntiiw^  ahmU  be 
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r«|:ard<^d  as  "Icf^.^niiont^and  bound  to  obey  in  eveiy 
R-spcci  iLr  ft  dcral  government,  and  tboso  officera 
-vbto  vt^re  entnuted  with  the  execotiTe.  (Polyb. 
ii.  A7v  Ajc)    No  tow-n  therefore  waa  allowed  to 
ttt^ti  with  any  foreign  power  without  the  sanction 
oC  the  others.    Aegiuin,  for  religious  reasons,  was 
MtodppMMed  U«  ««ptal  pdntof  tha  icifo^ 
nd  ntnnad  tfaa  dkrinedon  vntO  ill*  tmw  of  Plii- 
l.i-ot-tncB,  who  carried  a  drcrec  that  the  meetings 
be  held  in  **^'^  ^  tewni  <tf  tbe  con- 
fcddscy.  (L<iT.  xaxffUL         Ac^mn  tliuvAico 
the  jeat  of  the  j^ovemmcnt,  and  it  was  there 
tkat  itka  dtizens  of  the  Tarious  towns  met  at  r^gtdar 
■hI  rtBtsd  tUMif  to  iMibcBrte  upon  tha  oonnnon 
iTurv  of  the  league,  and  if  it  ivn^  thought  neces- 
Miy,  t^<m  those  of  separate  towns,  and  erea  upon 
iaJifimrfa,  and  to  doet  dw  offecn  of  Hat  league. 
Afier  having  thu?  csUihllshed  a  finn  union  anionif 
(heoMciTttay  they  xealously  exerted  themselves  in 
dhitferiiig  other  towns  also  firam  their  tyrants  and 
f^prfsiars.    The  le.igue,  however,  acqnired  iu 
IpeBt  strength  in  b.  a  251,  when  Aratus  united 
SsEyan,  Im  native  place,  with  it,  and  some  jtton 
h.^-T  gained  Corinth  nls'-  for  it        f-^ra,  Troezene, 
ami  £pidatirus  sooo  followed  their  example.  After* 
wis  Aratoa  pmsiaded  all  the  more  important 
tp^na  of  Pc:l'>pTm<c?n3  to  join  the  confederacy,  and 
ihua  MegaJopolLs  .Argos,  Hennione,  PhUus,  and 
ottcn  auL  sdtiod  to  it.    In  a  short  period  the 
leai^ve  rfach«'d  the  heiirbt  of  its  power,  for  it  cra- 
hraeed  Athcoi,  Megiua,  Ai»ina,  Salamis,  and  the 
whole  of  Peloponnesus,  imi  tbe  exception  of 
Sparta,  Elis,  Tegea,  Orcbomenos,  and  Mantineia. 
Gfeece  seemed  to  lerive,  and  promised  to  become 
itrooger  and  more  tmiied  than  ever,  but  it  soon 
vaa  dor  ttet     frsali  pover  «m  mtfiajti. 
m  stiMestftriuu  and  amiiliilatiott.   But  It  wnild 
b-  forei;ni  to  the  ohjoct  of  this  work  to  enter  fur- 
ths  into  the  Udary  of  the  coofedencj :  we  roust 
cnfae  emelTee  to  aa  oBtKiie     its  ceMtHation, 
as  it  exi*tfd  at  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity. 
Pair  bias  (iL  ^)  remarks  that  there  was  no 
— tiftioB  in  the  wM,iBwhicb  aB  the 
ncmben  of  the  commmiity  had  stich  a  perfect 
eqoal^  of  tigktSi  and  so  much  liberty,  and,  in 
rinrt,  vUch  vai  ao  perfectly  denncnticBl  and  ao 
fri.v  fitMn  all  solfish  and  exclasire  regulations,  as 
the  Ackaatn  league  ;  for  all  members  had  equal 
rigll^  whether  toey  had  belooged  to  it  for  many 
y^T\  or  whether  they  liad  onlj-  just  joined  it,  and 
vLetber  the^  were  large  or  small  towns.  The 
copuDSB  aflhirs  e£  the  coBftderate  towiu  were  regu- 
lated a?  ^pnerd  mfetiryrs  attend<*d  by  the  citixons 
of  aO  the  towiia,  and  held  n^ulady  twice  everj- 
ym:,  in  tbe  spru^  and  oi  the  aatnmn.  These 
meetings  which  lusted  three  days,  were  held  in  a 
grore  of  Z^um  llomag^'riuui  in  the  neighbourluxKi  of 
Acffinm,  and  near  a  sanctuary  of  Demeter  Panacbaea. 
(Polyb.  iL  54,  iv.  37,  v.  1,  xxix.  9;  LiT.  zxxiL  22, 
xxxviii  32 ;  Strab.  riii  p.  385  ;  Pans.  rii.  24.)  In 
cues  of  urgent  necessity,  however,  extzaordiiiary 
ttecta^  might  bo  cooTowd,  either  at  Atjgium  or 
b  lay  other  of  die  emfsderato  plaeei.  (Lir.  xxxi 
25;  ?r>lyb.  xxr.  1,  xxix.  8;   Plut.  AnU,  4 1.) 
Eftiy  dtixeo,  both  rich  and  poor,  who  had  at- 
Idaed  tito  age  of  thirty,  might  attend  tbo  aaaent- 
fcli'^s  fji^rak  and  prop<:i8«  any  inen,«ure,  to  which 
vers  iiiYited  by  a  public  herald.  (Polyb. 
tnc  9 ;  Lfr.  joboL  20.)    Under  these  cbeaBS 
itaoca  the  aftjK-niMi*^  were  sometimos  of  the  roost 
'TfltthffftiM  kiad,  and  a  wise  and  experienced  man 
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might  find  it  difBnilt  to  ^nin  a  hearing  aiaong  the 
crowds  of  ignorant  aud  foolish  people.  (Polyb. 
xxxviii.  4.)  It  k,  bowerer,  natunU  to  suppose  that 
the  ordinary  meetings,  unless  matters  of  special 
importance  were  to  be  discussed,  were  altcodcd 
chiefly  by  the  wealthier  classes,  who  had  the  means 
of  pajimr  the  expenses  of  their  journey,  for  groat 
nnnioen  UTed  at  •  considerable  distance  from  the 
place  of  meeting. 

The  aubiecta  which  were  to  be  brought  before 
the  asaemUy  were  prepared  by  a  council  (/3ovA^), 
which  seems  it)  have  been  permanent.  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  7,  xxviiL  3«  xxiz.  9 ;  PluL  Atvt,  M.)  The 
principiil  subjeeta  on  which  the  great  nHembly  had 
to  decide  were  —  peace  and  war  (Polyh.  iv.  15, 
dec.)  ;  the  reception  of  new  towns  into  the  con- 
federacy (Polyh.  )tKV.  1) ;  the  deetien  of  the  mn. 
pistratis  .r  the  confederacy  (Polyb.  iv.  37.  02  ; 
Plat.  A  rat.  41) ;  the  punishment  of  crimes  cmd- 
mitted  by  these  magistmtea,  tboagfa  aemetimea 
spocL-il  Judges  were  appfliiil''Ti  f  ir  flint  inirjmsr, 
well  as  the  honours  or  distinctious  to  be  coufcrrcd 
upon  them.  (Polyb.  iv.  1 4,  viii  14,  zl.  5. 6 ;  Pane. 
Tii  ').)  The  ambassadors  of  feieign  natrons  had 
to  appear  before  the  assembly,  and  to  deliver  tho 
messages  of  their  stateo,  whiw  were  then  discussed 
by  the  assembled  Achaoans.  (Polyb.  iv.  7,  xxiii. 
7,  &C.,  xxviii.  7  ;  Liv.  xxxii  9.)  The  assembly 
likewiie  had  it  hi  ita  power  to  decree,  as  to  who- 
ther  negotiations  wpre  to  be  carried  on  w  ith  any 
foreign  power  or  not,  and  no  single  town  was  al- 
lowed  to  send  emboanea  to  a  foreign  power  on  its 
own  responsibility  even  on  matters  of  merely  local 
importance,  although  otherwise  every  scpamtc  town 
managed  its  own  inteninl  affairs  at  its  own  dis- 
czetioo,  so  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  the  league.  No  town  further  was  al- 
lowed to  accept  presents  from  a  foreign  power. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  U  ;  Paqa.  Tii.  9.)  The  Total  in  the 
assembly  were  given  aeeoidiBg  to  towns,  ench  hnv* 
ill?  one  vote,  whether  th«  toWBVM  lugo  or  nalL 
(Liv.  xxxil  22,  &.C.) 

The  principd  offieen  of  the  confederacy  were: 
1.  at  first  two  stratcfTi  (oTpcerriyoi),  but  after  tho 
year  &  c.  255,  there  was  only  one  (Strab.  viii. 
pk  885),  who  in  eonjonetion  with  an  hipporehns 
\1wirapxos)  or  commander  of  the  cavalry  (Polyb. 
V.  95,  xxviii.  6)  and  an  undcr-stiatcgua  (viroorpo. 
ryyis^  Polyb.  59)  commanded  &e  anny  for- 
niahed  by  the  confederacy,  and  was  entruste<l  with 
the  whole  conduct  of  war ;  2.  a  public  secretary 
(ypafJ4tart6s)t  and  3.  ten  deroiorgi  (infum/pytif 
Strab.  I.  r. ;  Liv.  xxxii.  2"J,  xxwiii.  30  ;  Polyb.  T. 
1,  xxiii.  10,  who  calls  the  liciiuur^'i  lipxom-tt). 
These  officers  ttxra  to  have  presided  in  the  great 
assembly,  where  they  probably  formetl  the  body  of 
men  which  Polybius  (xxxviii.  5)  calls  the  ytpovcla; 
the  de5iiiiirL;i  or  the  stratcgus  might  convene  the 
assembly,  though  the  latter  only  when  the  people 
were  convoied  in  arms  and  for  military  purposes. 
(Polyb.  iv.  7 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  25.)  All  the  ofliccrs  of 
the  league  were  elected  in  tho  assembly  held  in 
tho  spring,  *t  the  ridi^  of  the  P1«ades  (Polyb.  ii. 
43,  iv.  ().  .^7,  v.  1),  and  leually  they  were  invested 
with  their  several  offices  only  for  one  year,  thoi^gh 
it  frequently  happened  that  men  of  great  merit  and 
distinction  were  re-elected  for  seveml  successive 
years.  (Plut.  Aral.  24.  30,  Oirom.  15.)  If  one  of 
the  offioet*  died  dimng  the  period  of  b»  office,  his 

1 place  was  filled  by  his  predecessor,  until  the  time 
for  the  new  electiona  arriTcd.  (Polyb.  xL  2.)  Tbo 
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dote  oiiiuD  exiting  among  the  confederate  towns 
Wt»,  acwding  to  Pdybiiu  (iL  87)*  itfMigtlieDed 
hf  ttwir  adofiung  oomaMn  ««|glitf»  iiMMiiMi»  and 

But  the  perpetual  discord  of  the  mernben  of  the 
league^  the  hostility  of  Sptirta,  the  iutri^fucs  of  the 
Komans,  uxl  the  fbUy  and  msknm  of  the  latt-r 
•tnlegi,  bri)uirht  about  not  only  the  destruction  uiid 
^l-H*' 'liitiuii  of  the  confederacy,  but  of  the  freedom 
ol  all  Grm«,  which  with  the  fall  of  Corinth,  in 
ACL  146,  became  a  Roman  province  under  the 
naine  of  Acluiiiu  (Comp.  Schom,  Geteh.  Grieehem- 
Uutds  wn  dcr  KutstcJiumj  des  AetoL  u,  Aeh'ditch. 
Bttndegy  especially  pp.  4!i,  <Scc.  60,  &c;  A.  Matthiae, 
VermisdUe  Sehriftem,  p.  239,  Ac. ;  Drumann,  Idem 
xur  Gesch,  det  VerfitUs  der  GriedL  Staaten,  p.  447  ; 
Tittmann,  Grim'lu  .Si  iaii^vrr/iuts.  p.  (j73,&c. ;  K.  F. 
Jlormana,  Griech.  UtaattaUtrtk  i  IBS.)  S.] 

ACHANE  ('Axiiin}),  a  Petnaa  and  Boeotiaa 
measure,  equimlcnt  to  4.0  Attic  medimni.  (Aris 
tot.  op.  StM.  ad  ArutmLAciumu  108,  109 ;  Suid. 
«.  V.)  Aeeording  to  Hw^ehioa  a  Boeotiaa 

W&i  e(|ual  to  one  Attic  mcdimmia.  £P.  8>] 

A'CIKS.  (.£xxEaTva.] 
ACFNACES  {iMwiitns\  •  Penkm  iword, 

wb<Micc  IFonice  (Cann.  i.  27.  ^)  spoaks  of  the 
Medua  aeiftaces.  It  wa«  a  short  and  alraight  wea- 
pon, and  thas  differed  from  the  Roman  tieoy  which 
was  curved.  (PoUux,  i-  138  ;  Joseph.  Anf.  Jiut. 
XX.  7.  §  10.  [SiCA.]  It  was  worn  oa  the  right 
tidoof  the  body  (insignis  aetnaea  dertro,  Val.  Flaiec 
_-i  r  ,fff7  \{.  701),  whereas  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
usually  liad  thuir  ewords  suspcDdod  uii  the  left  6id«. 

The  form  of  the  aciriaces,  with  the  method  of 
tJSTii}?  it,  is  illustrated  by  tlie  followiup  Pt  rscpolitnn 
tigurrs.  hi  ail  the  ba^relicfs  found  at  Peraepulis, 
tba  — f"^^  if  intariably  straight,  and  is  com- 
monly suspended  over  the  right  thigh,  never  over 
the  left,  but  sometimes  in  front  of  the  body.  The 
fonu  of  the  acimees  is  also  seen  in  the  statues  of 
the  god  Mithras,  one  of  which  ia  4gumd  ia  ttw  cut 
on  t£e  titlp-pagc  of  this  wcHiic. 


A  golden  acinaccs  was  fivqtictidy  worn  by  the 
Persian  nobili^,  and  it  was  ofien  given  to  indi- 
iriduals  by  the  Icings  of  Penia  as  a  mark  of  honour. 
(H('ro<L  viii.  120  ;  Xen.  Anak  i.  2.  §  27,  8.  §  29.) 

Tho  adoacet  wai  also  mod  by  the  Cispil 
(Herod,  rii  67.)  It  waa  an  object  of  r(  ligiyus 
worship  among  tin-  Si  ythians  and  many  of  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe.  (Herod,  iv.  G2  ;  Compi. 
Mda,  ii.  1 ;  Anno.  Man.  xxo*  2.)      [J.  Y.] 


ACrSCULUS.  [AsciA.] 
ACLIS.  [Hasta.] 

ACNA  or  ACNIT.\  (also  sp-lt  n.-mi  nf»d  atpituj^ 
was,  according  to  Vam>,  the  luiJian  n.-une,  :u>d 
accordui^ to Cofamdla,  the  common  Baetica;;  Tj,<iaa 
of  the  RCtus  qrindrntM"..  [ArrT's  ]  An  (--.Id  writer, 
quoted  by  biUmosms,  says  "aguua  iiabel  pedes 
xiiiL  cocc,**  i.*.  14,400  square  feet.  The  name  ta 
almost  certainly  connected  with  the  Greek  itttura^ 
though  the  measure  ia  different  (Varro,  H.  H. 
i.  10.  §  2  ;  Colum.  R.  B.  r.  2.  |  6 ;  Schofsite, 
CommM.  od  IL  ofc }  Salmaiini^  9d  SoUm.  p. 
481.)  [P.  S.J 

ACO'NTION  (ittirrutr).  [Haota.] 
ACRATISMA  {iucpdrurfta).  [Cokna.] 
ACROA'MA  {iutp6afM\  any  thing  beard,  and 
especially  any  thinj?  heard  with  pleasure,  sijniifieii 
a  plajr  or  lattsical  piece;  heoce  a  eonoort  oi playen 
OD  diftmat  mmea}  iuitHiBwirto,  and  alio  an  uiCm' 
lude,  called  (Wt't  A'  j  1  y  Cicerfi  (proSr^.  54),  which 
was  porformed  during  the  ezhibitioa  of  the  public 
gameo.   Hie  word  w  alto  applied  to  ilieaetan  and 

musician«   who   Wfri'    riiipjuv  lU^    to   ;m!ti.^'>  ,Lnli'.-t3 

during  an  eotertainmeut  (Ctc  F«rr.  iv.  2*2  ;  pro 
AnL  9{8aetOiafaK74}]iacnhb  AiLtLd);  and 
it  is  sometimes  mad  to  dtoigaato  dw  oaiyMOflBa. 

[AjNAONOOTAa.] 

ACROUTHI  (lafdMiNX  ttataos,  of  wUdi  the 

extremities  (dace,  feet,  and  hands,  or  toes  and 
bitgera)  only  wero  of  marble,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  body  of  tmod  ddicr  gilt,  or,  wiMt  ioonia 

to  }k!V(»  )if»f^Ti  nioff  usual,  covered  wjth  dnpprr.  The 
word  occurs  only  in  the  Greek  Anihoiogy  ^lirunck. 
Anal.  vol.  iiL  p.  155,  No.  20  ;  Antk.  zii. 
40),  and  in  Vitruvius  (iL8.§  11)  ;  but  stativ^  nf 
the  kind  aro  frequently  mentioned  by  Pau.-.iu  uis 
(ii.  4.  §  1,  vi.  25.  §  4,  vil  21.  §§  4  or  10,  vii.  i>:{. 
§  5,  viiL  25.  S  4  or  6,  viii.  31 .  §  1  or  2,  and  §  S 
or  6,  ix  4.  §  1.)  It  ia  a  miBtake  to  suppose  that 
all  the  statues  of  this  kind  belonged  to  an  earlier 
period.  They  continued  to  be  made  at  least  dow» 
to  the  time  of  Prazitoleo.  (Comp.  Jacobs,  Cam- 
ment  in  Antk.  Graee.^  vol.  iiL  Pt  1.  298  ;  and 
Winckflbnano*  CMmKs  cbr  Kmml,  B.  L  c.  2. 
lis.)  [P.&] 

ACROTOLTS  (kKpSiroXit).  In  almost  jJI 
Greek  citioa,  wbick  wore  moally  boilt  upon  a  hill, 
rock,  or  ooiao  mtoid  <ifarraikn,tliorB  ivao  a  kfadof 
tower,  a  outle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the  highest 
part  of  the  nick  or  hiU,  to  vhica  the  name  of 
acropaUg  wao  ghran.  Tlraawanad  of  an  acropolis 
at  Athens,  Corinth,  Aigos,  Messene,  and  many 
other  places.  The  Capitolium  at  Rome  amwered 
the  same  purpose  m  the  Aerapolii  in  Iho  Otedc 
cities  ;  rtnd  of  the  u.'imo  kind  wrrc  thr  tower  of 
Agathoclcs  at  Uti<»  (App.  J^un.  1 4),  iuid  that  of 
Antonia  at  Jemsalenu  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  §  8, 
Art.  AposiiJ.  Kxl  At  Athens,  the  Acn^lis 

served  as  the  treasury-,  and  as  the  niuues  of  all 
public  debtors  were  registered  there,  the  ciprssiioD 
of  "registered  up-n  thr^  Acropolis"  {iYftypofu 
fjidvos  iw'Attpov6\ti  )  al  ways  oimns  a  public  debtor 
(iv  htpow6\u  ytypanfiipot^  Dem.  «.  Tlksoor.  p. 
1S37.  24  :  BdcUkML  AlboHL  ^.d4l«M^  p,fl88, 
2nd  edit). 

ACKOSTO'LIUM  {tKp<MrT6hu)y).  [NATOt] 
ACROTE'RIUM  i&Kfx^^piop)  signifies  an  ex- 
tremity of  any  thing.    It     gejierally  used  m  the 
pliiraL 

1.  In  Arcbitoetnro  h  aeam  to  havebMn  oied 
onginiUly  in  tlw  laaia  onwe  ao  tho  Latia^Mhjwwi, 
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namely,  for  the  slopin^r  roof  of  a  l)unding,  and  more 
paructtJmrlj  tor  the  orname&tal  float  or  gable  of  «uch 
m  roof,  that  kjtke pedmrnd,  (PhH.  Cb«t.  98,  cons- 
pGjf^  •v»^^h  Cic  PiiLpp.  il  43,  aiid  SulL  Cae*.  81.) 

QKial  ncaniag  of  acrokrui^  bowevei^  is  Uw 
pafcaiMb  phoad  «b  ^  muttitof  a  pedkncatto 
reecXTC  •Istuea  or  other  ornamental  figiirot  There 
wvxe  thra  aczoteria,  one  above  each  angle  of  the 
X I  iiiwi  1.  Vkmrioe  ■ays  tbat  tboee  Ofcr  the  outrr 
3r:3r-r-s  (uToL  Ontario)  should  be  at  high  at  the 
apex  of  t^ti  tjrmpttaiua,  aod  the  ooc  over  the  high- 
est ai^k  one-eighth  pan  higher.  (Vitrav.  iiL  3, 
«r  ioL  Ti.  %  12,  cd.  Schneider.)  writers  in- 

clode  th«  fttatnes  theiusclveii  as  wcii  as  the  bases 
'■Mdar  the  nama  ;  bat  the  only  authority  for  thi« 
tf^-r^  tJ  bo  an  f^^rr^r  "f  SidraiisiuA.  (/«  AeL  SpJirt,  | 
jfvKrm.  A'^  l\L)  2.  i  hc  extrmnitiet  of  the  pruw 
«f  «  Yvsiel,  vUek  were  OMially  takeii  £rotn  a  con- 
qcLerwJ  rifR«*l  rs  a  mark  of  victory :  the  act  of  doing 
^*  w  caUe/i  iiKp(im}ptd(ttw.  (Xen.  iu  3.  §  8, 
2.  §  36  ;  HenKi  iil  59,  viiu  I  Jl.)  3.  The  ex- 
trecnities  of  a  itatue,  a'ingi,  feet,  hands,  &c  (Dem. 
c  Timoer.  p.  738  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  199,  c.)  [P.  &] 

^VCTA.    1.  Signified  the  public  acts  and  orders 
«f  4t  Roam  mpgigtiitiiv  whi^  «ft«r  th«  eiqiinition 
mt  'Ua  dlfet  vm  ndnmlBd  to  the  Mnate  for  ap- 
fvo'val  «r  rejection.     (Suet  Ous.  1.9,  23  ;  Cic. 
jnaL  L  7t         After  the  death  of  JuUut  Caeiar 
tka  toi«ma  tvate,  and  nmpiXkA  aO  At  oUmt 
ma^'jtrat*^  to  swear,  to  oLaerve  and  n^aintain  al! 
kiaacta  ((aai3(a/WTira,compi.Tac  ^iw.L  72;  buet 
?9k  C7)  ;  aad  mm*  H  teeanie  dw  anttam  «b  dia 
.uce^^ion  of  each  emperor  for  the  new  monarch  to 
awcar  to  obeerve  and  lespact  all  the  acta  of  his 
pntmemtn  fnm  Jntimt  Caesar  downwards,  with 
the  excepti'TR  of  those  who  had  liccn  bmndcd  with 
mhaay  after  death,  such  as  Nero  and  Doniitian. 
Evef7  year  all  the  magistrata*  npon  antwing  apon 
tlirir  officf  f>n  the  Ist  of  January  s^  orf  npprf»val  of 
lihs  m,U  of  the  reigjiiijg  ttuipcrur  ;  tins  oath  was  ori- 
giaaDy  takn^n  hj  one  magistrate  in  each  department 
lit  half  i»f  his  colleajriif^  hut  auhsequcntly  it  was 
itt  d^ual  piacticu  for  each  magibtratc  to  take  the 
oath  persoaaliy.    (Dion  Cass.  zlviL  18,  liiL  28 ; 
Tv.  Ann.  x\L'22,  with  tho  ^KitllMlU  of  Liptios  ; 
Dim  Caos.  IvLLL  1 7,  Lx.  26.) 

2.  Acta  Forknsia  were  of  two  kinds :  first, 
thoee  relating  to  the  govenunent,  as  leges,  ple- 
btseits,  edicta,  the  names  of  all  the  magistrates,  Ac., 
vUeh  fanned  part  of  the  iubulac  pMioac;  and 
soeoadly,  thaw  coanfetad  with  the  ooqrts  of  law. 
TIm  acta  of  tlw  latter  kind  eoBtalnod  an  aeewnt 
of  the  different  suits,  with  the  argununtB  of  the 
adw—tiM  and  tiM  deciaiops  of  the  couru  la  the 
lim  of  tha  lopoUie  the  namci  of  thoM  vho  warn 
ac^iiitte«i  and  c  i^  'i' nnfd  were  entered  on  the 
moida  of  the  ooott  {in  tabmtas  abtobihtm.  nun 
nUmlit,  Gift  mi  Pkm.  viii  8.  %.  8),  and  it  appears 
froas  the  quotations  of  rmir  fr.  :ii  these  Acta, 
tkot  they  nuasi  have  coutauuMi  abstracts  of  the 
■BMskia  af  <ha  advaatei  m  atrly  n  the  tine  of 

Ciecm  (In  SiXtnrian,  p.  19,  i«  Milonian.  pp.  32, 
44,  47i  ed.  Oreiii.)  Uader  the  empire  the  pro- 
eealtipaf  the  higher  courts  seem  to  have  been  al- 
irars  prrserred, and  they  are  froqnmtly  n-fr  rred  to 
ux  the  DtgcaL  They  are  sometimes  i-aili-d  Gtsta; 
and  they  commenced  with  the  names  of  the  consuls 
fer  the  5  far,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  (Anini. 
Mare.  xxiL  3  ;  August.  Ada  c  Forhm.  Altinich. 
ktfnet.  I  16 :  Cod.  Theod.  2.  tit  29.  si  3.)  Spe- 
fiMwef  thcwAcift  an  givca  by  Biwioiiin.  {IM 


FurmulU^  V.  §  113.)  They  were  tiken  by  clerlvs 
(u/»  adi$  /bri\  whoso  titles  and  duties  occur  ia 
Lydua  (da  Magatr,  il  20,  Ac)  and  the  NU^ 

£>i<ptUciium. 

3.  Acta  Miutaiua,  contained  an  account  of 
Ae  dmiMi,  numben,  aiMi  expeneee  of  «adi  legion 

(Veget  ii.  19),  and  were  prokibly  preserved  ia 
the  military  treasury  founded  by  Augustus  (Suet. 
Av^  49 ;  Tm.  Ami.  L  78 ;  Dioii  Qua.  hp.  SA) 
The  soldiers,  who  drfv.-  -ip  thrji?  ncta,  are  fre- 
quently mcationed  in  iuscripiions  and  ancient  wrU 
ten  lUldtf  wious  titles,  as,  lUavriut  bgfamks  O0> 

Ac. 

4.  Acta  Sbnatus,  called  also  CoMMBNTamn 
Sknatus  (Tac  Arm.  xv.  7*4)  and  Act.a  P,\TnrM 
i^Ann,  V.  4),  contjiiiicd  an  uonunt  of  the  various 
matters  brought  before  the  eenato,  the  opinions  of 
the  chief  speakers,  and  the  decision  of  the  house. 
It  has  been  usually  inferred  from  a  pas&;igc  of 
Suetonius  Inito  bonore  primus  omnium  instituit, 
ut  tarn  senaUis  quam  pepoli  diuma  acta  eoafioma- 
tur  et  publicarentur,*  CbMk  20),  that  pro- 
c^-cdings  of  the  senate  were  not  published  till  the 
first  oQUulship  of  Julioa  Caesar,  b.  c.  69  ;  but  thk 
wai  flat  itridfj  the  caae ;  for  not  only  had  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  been  written  down  and  pub- 
lished lonig  previously,  but  the  debates  on  the 
QrtiKaarin  eooaiuracy  had  hem  widely  dndated 
by  Cicero  (p.  SulL  14,  16.)  All  that  Suetoniua 
lueaos  to  lay  ia,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  senate, 
whiflb  had  twen  only  oecuMMiaUy  published  before 
and  by  private  individuals,  were  for  the  fint  time, 
by  Uw  eoaunand  of  Caesar,  published  regularly 
every  9Kf{fim0K»mBta  diuma)  under  the  aittlMrity 
nf  rT'ivcmment  a?  p.irt  nf  thr  d  lilv  [;rt7f^?t*«.  Augustus 
torsade  the  pubiu-ition  ot  tiie  proceedings  ut  the 
senate,  but  they  still  continued  to  be  preserved, 
and  one  of  the  mo«t  distinfiuihhed  senators,  who  re- 
ceived the  title  a6  actii  ntiului,  \\a&  clioecu  by  tbo 
emperor  to  compile  the  account.  (Tac.  Ann.  t.  4  ; 
SiKirL  Ihulr.Z;  Orelli,  Inter.  No.  22/4,  3186.) 
I  hc  persons  entnuted  with  this  office  must  not  bo 
confounded  with  the  various  clerks  (actmrii,  senti 
jmblidy  teribae^  censuale$)^  who  were  piTBsent  in  the 
senate  to  take  notes  of  its  proeeedinge,  and  who 
were  only  excluded  when  the  seiiiitc  passed  a 
twMfaawaswftiHw  <odten^  tbat  ia,  when  they  do* 
Ubmted  on  a  subject  <^  the  greateet  tmportanee^ 
respecting  which  setresy  was  necessiry  or  advisa- 
yau  (CapiL  Gord.  12.)  It  was  doubUeas  firom 
DOteittid  papen  of  these  derica  that  die  Acta  were 
compUcd  by  the  senator,  who  was  entrusted  with 
this  vffioBb  The  Acta  were  deposited  in  some  of 
the  neord  offices  in  paztiaihr  departments  of  the 
j  dMir  libraries,  to  which  access  could  only  be  ob- 

i  taiued  by  the  express  permission  of  the  pratfcctus 
ufbL  Th^  were  consulted  and  ore  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Uitcr  historians  (Vopisc.  PrJ>.  2  ; 
Lamprid.  ipi^r.  66 ;  Capitol.  OpiL  Macr.  *i),  and 
many  extracts  from  them  wens  published  in  tiw 
Acta  Diuma.  Tacitus  and  Sin!tonius  never  refer 
to  the  Acta  Scuatus  as  authorities,  but  only  to  the 
Acta  Diunm. 

5.  Acta  Dii  rna,  a  gazette  published  daily  at 
Rome  by  the  authority  of  the  government  during 
the  later  tiai»  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  em- 
pire, corresponding  in  some  measure  to  onr  nows« 
jmpcrs.  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  3,  xiiL  31,  xvi.  22.)  In 
addition  to  the  title  Adn  Diunm,  we  find  them 
lafened  to  onder  the  names  of  Ihmrna,  Ai.ia  VnM- 
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ijcrt,  Ada  Urixtna^  Acta  Rerun  Uriianamtn^  Acta 
Pupidi^  and  tbejr  an  frequently  called  timply 
AciO,  The  Grciik  writers  on  Roinan  lil'story-  call 
them  bwotiyiijUKTaf  irifiS<ria  vwoiur^naTo^ 
rii  tnttiata  ypdftfugru  and  <r^  Kttrii  ^wofurliftaret. 
The  nature  of  their  contents  will  be  best  8<^n  from 
tile  following  passage  of  Pctraniiu  (c.  5S)  where 
in  tmitation  of  them  is  given  hf  tha  aetnarius  of 
Trimalchio :  —  "  ActuariH-^  —  tamquam  acta  urhis 
redtaTit :  rii.  Kal.  Sextiliji  in  pnuidio  Cumano,  quod 
csl  TMnmlchionis,  nad  rant  imeri  xxx.,  puellae 
XL.  ;  sublata  in  horrcnm  ex  area  triticl  miliLi  nio- 
dium  quingcnta ;  buvcs  domlti  quingcutL,  £odem 
die  Mithridntes  senrus  in  crucem  actus  est,  quia 
Gaii  nostn  genio  TnaJcdixerat.  Eodem  die  in  arcam 
rektum  cct,  quod  collocari  non  potuit,  sestertium 
MntioL  BodcB  die  ineendiom  fiictum  est  in  hortis 
Ponpeianu,  ortom  ex  aedibos  Noitae  villicL  Jam 
adam  edicta  aedilium  recitabontur,  et  saltuarioram 
testamcnta,  quibus  Triiiiak-hio  cum  elogio  cxhac- 
redabatnr ;  ma  nomina  villiconim  et  xepudixUa  a 
cmtttttitfln  fiberta  in  Inlncatont  ouultilteiulo  depro- 
hensa  ;  ntricnsia  Rii  .^  r  «v  _at  is  ;  jam  reus  factus 
diapeoaator ;  et  judicium  inter  cubiculahoa  actum." 
Fran  this  piiss^igc,  and  from  the  nvmerons  passages 
m  ancient  writers,  in  which  the  Acta  Diuma  are 
quoted  (refereacea  to  which  arc  given  in  the  works 
of  LeClare  and  LnMikttlmeitedMl«ir)Jt  would  ap- 
peaf  that  they  usually  contained  the  following  nuit- 
tan;<»l.  The  number  of  births  and  d^ths  in  the 
ettjr,  an  aeeoontof  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury 
from  the  provinces,  and  even-  thing  relating  to  the 
supply  of  com.  Tbe»o  partirvilars  would  be  ex- 
tai^ed  frant  the  tabulae  ])ublic:ie.  By  an  ancient 
regnlfltinn,  ascribed  to  Servius  Tiilliua  (Dionys.  iv. 
15),  all  births  were  registered  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  and  all  deaths  in  that  of  Libitina  ;  and  we 
know  that  this  pnictice  vns  continued  under  .the 
empire,  only  that  at  a  later  time  the  temple  of 
Satom  wai  substituted  for  that  of  Venus  for  the 
registration  of  births.  (Jul.  Cap.  Af.  AureL  9.) 
2.  Extracts  from  the  Acta  Forensia,  containing  the 
edicts  of  magistrates,  the  te«^meats  of  distinguished 
men,  reports  of  trials,  with  the  names  of  those  who 
were  acquitted  and  condemned,  and  likewise  a  list 
of  the  raayistrifes  who  were  elected.  3.  Extracts 
from  the  acta  senatos,  o^edally  all  the  decrees  and 
acdamationeo  f  Aoclamatto]  in  honoor  of  the 
reigning  ein(>ernr.  4.  A  court  circular,  cnntainijig 
an  account  of  the  births,  deaths,  festivals,  and  < 
moTementa  of  i3m  hnperial  ftmilj.  5.  An  aecoont 
of  such  public  affairs  and  foreign  wars  ns  the 
government  thought  proper  to  publish.  6.  Curious 
and  interesting  occnrrencea,  atieh  aa  prodigies  and 
mirnrlrs,  the  erertinn  of  new  edifirr'«,  the  confla- 
gration of  buildings,  funerals,  sacriliccs,  a  iii»t  of 
the  TBrioas  games,  and  eapedallj  amatory  tales  and 
adventures,  •«  ith  the  names  of  the  parties.  (Conip. 
Cic  ad  Fam.  iu  15.)  The  fragments  of  some 
Acta  Diuma  have  been  published  by  Pighius  and 
Dodwct!,  but  their  genuiTieiie.ss  is  too  doubtful  to 
allow  us  to  make  use  of  thcni  as  anthurtties. 

It  is  certain  that  these  aeta  were  published 
imder  the  authority  of  the  government,  1>ut  it  ia 
not  sttted  under  whose  superintendence  they  were 
drawn  up.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  duty 
devolved  upon  the  magistrates,  who  had  the  cue 
of  the  tabulae  publicae,  namely,  the  censors  under 
the  republic  (Liv.  iv.  8,  xliiL  16),  and  sometimes 
the  quaestors,  sometimes  the  praefecti  aerarii  under 
the  empire.   (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  28.)  By  a  regulation 
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of  Alexander  Severus,  seven  of  the  fourteen  cora* 
tores  urbia,  whom  he  appointed,  had  to  be  preaewt 

when  the  actn  wen^  drawn  ui>,    (I^ainprid.  .  f r. 
iter.  33.)    The  actual  taisk  of  compiling  th«^  vkOM 
committed  to  anhanlinato  offleon,  caBod  aetmmrm  or 
(uian'i,  who  werr  ny^i-trd  hv  ^•:■.^f^us  cTcrka,  and 
by  reporters  {motani)^  who  took  down  in  £bort~hatMl 
the  proceedin^o  in  the  eovti,  Ac   After  the  acta 
had  been  drawn  tip,  they  were  exposed  for  a  tinx* 
in  some  public  place  in  the  city,  where  penMBis 
could  read  them  and  take  copies  of  them.  Maay 
scribes,  whom  Clccm  t'penka  of  under  the  name 
of  uperarii\  made  it  their  business  to  copy  them 
or  make  extracts  from  them  ibr  the  one  nf  Um 
wealthy  in  Rome,  and  etpocially  in  the  provinces, 
where  they  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  cxteai- 
sively  read.    (Cic  ad  Fmm.  viil  1,  xiii  8  ;  Tnc 
Ann,  zvi  22.)    After  the  acta  had  been  ex- 
posed in  public  for  a  certain  time,  they  -w^e  de- 
posited, like  the  Acta  Senatu^,.  in  some  Olf  tko  IV* 
aad  officer  or  the  ptibiic  librarieo. 

The  style  of  -the  acta,  as  appem  from  tbe  paa- 
sagc  in  Petronius,  was  ver>'  simple  am!  cr>iu  iBe. 
They  contained  a  bare  enumeration  of  facts  without 
any  attempt  at  emmMBt 

As  til  the  time  at  which  these  acta  v.it'-  fir^t 
coniposcd,  there  is  aoonsidecablo  variety  of  opimon 
among  roodam  wiiten.  It  it  maintained  that  the 
jOTssage  of  Suetonius  (Cues.  20),  quoted  above, 
dues  not  imply  that  the  acta  were  first  published 
in  the  first  eoosuUhip  of  Jolioa  Omobt,  and  thai 
the  meaning  of  it  is,  "  that  he  first  ordiiint  d  that 
the  acta  diuma  of  the  senate  should  be  cotupiled 
and  publiithcd  just  as  (tarn  qmm)  those  of  tba 
people  had  been.^    But  although  this  interpntaf 
tion  is  probably  the  correct  me,  still  there  ia  no 
passage  in  the  andant  writers  in  which  the  Acta 
Diuma  are  decisively  mentioned,  previous  to  Caesar's 
tirst  consulship  ;  for  the  diarium  referred  to  by 
Sempronius  Aisellio  (Oell.  v.  18),  which  is  fre- 
quently brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  this  early  pub- 
lication, is  the  journal  of  a  private  person.  ThtTc  is 
likewise  no  evidence  to  support  an  opmion  adopted 
by  many  modem  writers  that  the  publication  of 
the  acta  first  commenced  in  n.  c.  1 33  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Annates  Maximi,  which  were  discon- 
tinued in  that  year  (Cic.  d»  OraL  ii.  13),  while 
on  the  contrary  tlie  great  fillhnmee  of  Aeir  een- 
tenta  renders  it  iniprobaldc  that  such  was  the  ca-«e. 
The  Acta  Diuma  continued  in  nse  to  the  down&li 
of  the  western  empirs,  or  at  least  till  the  rauonl 
of  the  seat  of  goveniment  to  CoiisLuitiiiople,  btii 
they  were  never  published  at  the  latter  city. 

(Lipsini,  Bamnm tnt  The.  Afm.  4;  Bneatl, 
Eicurfm  ad  Surf  J.  Cars.  20;  Schlosser,  Uebef 
die  QutUen  dtr  ^nitent  iatein.  GetckicMtahmber, 
bemmden  Uher  Zeitungen^  in  XhcArdtio  filfr  C3Ss» 
schu-hU',  pp.  SO  —  lOG  ;  Pnitze,  Dr  /^,  , •  ?.  fpmH  in 
ninf^TilfCmita  rehus  iwie  u  TUtcrio  iistpte  <ni  mortem 
Vrronif  gettis  ijwfores  reteres  SDCUti  mdmwtur^ 
Halle,  1840  ;  Zell,  IJelxr  die  ZeittOHjen  der  al/en, 
Friburg,  1834  ;  but  the  two  best  works  on  the 
subject  are,  Le  Clerc,  Det  Jonmaux  chez  lea  Ro- 
vuiins^  Paris,  1838.  and  LieVK'rkiihn, /JlS  HMrait 
liomanoruin  Jdts,  >\'eiinar,  1840.) 

A'CTIA  ('A*fTia),  a  festival  of  Apollo,  cele- 
brated at  Nicopolis  in  Epeirus,  with  wrestlmg, 
musical  contests,  horse-racing,  and  sea  fighta  It 
was  established  by  Augustus,  in  commemoratitn 
of  his  victory  over  AnUmy  off  Aetitun,  and  vut 
probably  the  levival  of  an  aaeiant  fiMdval ;  iiw 
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s  Btlctamtod  taBple  «f  ApoOoat  Actratn, 

^'  >I  t.  I*  mmtifmed  by  Thncrdides  (i.  ^f)),  and 
^>«3»Uh>  v'^ii  S25y,  and  which  was  enlarged  by 
AnsntftuL  Th«  fOMa  iwteted  bj  Angvataa 
wT-r?'  c.  IcliHitod  every  four  rears  (Trtyratniph, 
tmrnmid  mnmqmeujMlei)  ;  they  received  the  title  of  a 
Mcma  Afm,  and  were  also  called  Olympia.  (Strab. 
L  c  ;  Diom  Caas.  IL  1.  ;  Suet  Ju;j.  18  ;  Bdckh, 
C3o»7>.  it^srr.  No.  1720,  p.  i<4o  ;  Krauae,  Olfmpiaj 

A'CTIO  u  dt  fined  by  CVl*ns  (Dig.  44.  tit  7. 
«.  SI)  to  be  the  right  of  pursuing  by  judicial  means 
ifjm^ao)  what  is  a  man^s  doe. 

WA  tttfttt  to  iia  anl^ec^-mtter,  the  actio  was 
AIvabjA  nto  two  f^rwt  diftsMMa,       w  ptnomtM 

a.-^r'i,  and  tnc  rs  rem  artio.     Tile  in  p^ivttiam  actio 

a  pccMQ  who  was  boaod  to  the 
by  coBtract  or  ddiet,  that  is,  when  the 

ag^vTHst  such  ficrson  was  *  diirt',  faccrc,  pracs- 
oporteze  the  ta  rem  actio  applied  to  those 
•  aHn  daineil  a  eofponl  thing  (cor. 
por^oiis  m)  lu  his  propiTty,  or  claimed  a  right,  as 
ioT  instance  the  use  aud  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  or 
xkc  right  to  •  md  over  a  piece  of  grand  (oofas). 
"Tto  I*  r-^  irt^n  wn"  riz'-fircjiii  :  the  in  per- 

atAtu  wsA  called  in  tht  lat'  r  iaw  ctmdictio^ 
the  plamtitf  1. 1  e  the  defindant 
r,<Trcr  to  appear  on  a  s:iven  d  i  v  :  r  the  jMlpOMi  of 
chiMi^ing  3  judex.  (Gaiua,  iv.  ii  ) 

The  old  aclMM  of  the  Boman  law  were  called 
ortlwisei,  or  UgOxmat^  either  because  they  were 
expressly  provided  for  by  laws  (^eprs),  or  because 
thry  were  strictly  adapted  to  the  words  of  the  laws, 
— d  riiLitiwii  coofai  not  he  Ttried.  1b  like  manner, 
dM  «M  writs  in  Ei^iaad  conlnwA  tift  natter  or 
c^Aim  of  the  ilnaiiff  ayoaaiid  nrwrJiiig  to  the 
kgalnik.* 

TIm  five  naiiea  of  pnceediAg  by  legal  adaBtt  aa  \ 

SsjTit^  ai.d  dcs<-ril>cd  by  Gains  (iv.  12),  were, 
Sacraraento,  Ytx  jsdids  poetulationem.  Per  con- 
dktiamB^  Fer  auaraa  injeetMiMm,  Per  pignoris 

capic^eni. 

But  theae  forms  of  action  giadaally  fell  into  dis* 
Mi^aieoiiaeqnenee  of  thaaweanve  nicety  required, 

and  the  faHiirc  consequent  on  the  aligntest  error 
in  the  pl<jadiugs  ;  of  which  there  is  a  notable  ex- 
ainple  given  by  Oaius  himself  (iv.  11),  in  the  case 
a  plaintiff  who  complained  of  lii«  vinp^  (viteK^ 
being  tut  d»«Ti,  and  wa^  told  that  hi8  action  was 
had,  inasmoch  as  he  ought  to  have  used  the  term 
trees  {  ir^Mfrfi)  and  n<>t  vines ;  because  the  law  of  the 
Twrivt  Tables,  which  gave  him  theactionfor  damage 
to  his  vinea,  contained  only  the  general  expression 
"  trees  **  (or6or««).  The  Lex  Aebutia  and  two 
Lege*  JuHae  abc^ished  the  old  Itgitima*  actkmes^ 
except  in  the  case  of  d-imnuin  infcftum  [D.\m.m:m 
mracmnt  j,  and  in  matun  which  fell  onder  the 
<af  iaane*  of  tihe  CeBtamrai   [Cmmvwm,i.  ] 

Li  the  old  Roman  constitution,  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  was  closely  connected  with  the  iusti- 
Catae  wtA  wwwnial  ef  rd4(ioO|  and  wm  aooovd' 
hc!v  in  the  fmn^-^  of  the  [atricinn-  ?.lonc,  whose 
aid  their  dienu  wci«  obliged  to  atk  in  all  their 
kfal  dMoateik  Appins  Claadins  Caecna,  perhaps 
■w  «f  nt  futiwt  writm  en  kw,  draw  ap  the 

*  **  Oriv  <|iiidevi  ewn  sit  fitrmtniii  ad  rtwlt- 

tndirifm  rwjlae  Jiiri?,  quia  brevitrr  rt  jiaucis  verbis 
iatt9i6o«f;n  proferentia  ezponit  el  explanat,  sicut 
•via  juiis,  rem  qi»»  9^\immmmm,^  <BiMton, 
£4I&) 
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varions  forms  of  actions,  probably  fir  bis  own  UM 

and  that  of  his  friends  :  the  mannscript  was  stolen 
or  copied  by  his  icribo  Cu.  Flavias,  who  nuule  it 
pnUie:  and  tbiia»  according  to  the  story,  the  ple- 
beinns  became  nrr^uainted  with  those  legal  forma 
which  hitherto  ha<l  been  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  patricians.  (Cic  De  Orat.  L  41,  MmnaOf 
ell;  Die  1.  tif2.  8.2.  §7.) 

Upon  tho  old  legal  actions  being  abolished,  it 
became  the  practice  to  prosecute  suits  according  to 
certain  prescribed  forms  or  formulae^  aa  they  wera 
called,  which  will  be  explained  after  we  have 
noticed  various  divisions  ofaetioiM^aatlMjaRaiadie 
by  the  Roman  writers. 

The  dhirien  of  wstkmet  tn  tba  Koman  fow  ia 
somewhat  coraplicatt ii>ni  some  of  the  divisions 
must  be  considered  mther  as  cmanatiQg  from  the 
ichoali  of  ^  rbotoiridana  than  fton  any  other 
source.  But  this  division,  though  con;[iliratrd, 
may  be  somewhat  amplified,  or  at  least  rendered 
nura  intelligihle,  if  we  oonnder  that  an  aetieii  ia  m 
claim  or  demand  made  by  one  ]>er8<>n  against 
another,  and  that  in  order  to  be  a  valid  legal  claim 
it  must  be  founded  en  a  legal  right.  The  main- 
division  of  actions  must  therefore  have  a  reference 
or  analogy  to  the  maxa  division  of  rv(hu ;  for  in 
every  system  of  law  the  fiurm  of  the  action  must 
bo  thf^  exftrp^?iVin  of  the  legal  right.  N  'w  the 
general  division  oi~  rights  in  the  Roman  law  i«  into 
rights  of  dominion  or  ouTicrtihip,  which  are  rights 
against  the  whole  world,  and  into  rights  arising 
firom  contract,  and  quasi  contract,  and  delict.  The 
actio  in  rem  implies  a  mmplainant,  who  claims  a 
certain  right  against  every  person  who  may  dis- 
pute it,  and  the  object  and  end  of  the  action  are  to 
compel  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  by  tho 
particular  pcnoa  who  disputes  it.  By  this  action 
the  pbdnmF  maintains  bu  property  in  or  to  a  thii^r* 
or  his  rights  to  a  benefit  from  a  thinir  (serritute«). 
Thus  the  octio  ts  res»  is  not  so  called  on  account 
oftbemb$ect>raBller«f1faeaetioiii,bntthetenn  isn 
technical  phntse  to  cxpross  an  action  which  is  in  no 
way  founded  on  contract,  and  therefore  has  no  de- 
terminate individoal  •§  the  other  neceieary  party 
to  the  action  ;  but  every  individuid  who  disputes 
the  right  becomes,  by  such  act  of  disputing,  a  party 
liable  to  such  action.  The  oc^ro  in  rem  does  not 
n^rr-r'nin  the  comphunant's  right,  and  from  tho 
nature  of  the  action  the  compUunant's  right  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  it,  for  it  is  a  right  against  all  the 
world  ;  but  the  action  r^eterminos  that  the  dofi  iidant 
has  or  has  not  a  claim  which  i^  valid  against  thu 
plaintiff  ^s  claan*  The  ad&i  ai  per$onam  implies  a 
determinate  person  or  persons  against  whinn  the 
action  lies,  the  right  of  the  plaintiflf  being  founded 
on  the  acts  of  the  defendant  or  defendants :  it  is, 
therefore,  in  respect  of  something  which  has  been 
agreed  to  he  done,  or  in  respect  of  some  injtiry  for 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  conijionsation.  The  adio 
miitta  of  Justinian's  legislation  (lust.  iv.  tit.  b',  s.  20) 
waa  io  eaHed  from  its  being  supposed  to  partake  of 
the  Tir<turi-  of  the  actio  in  rem  and  the  actio  in  pT- 
soaom.  Such  was  the  action  among  co-heirs  as  to 
the  diTirian  «f  the  inheiitaneei  and  the  aetien  for 
the  purpose  of  tettUng  boniidaiiae  which  were 
confused. 

Rights,  md  the  modea  of  enforcing  ihem,  nay 
also  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  they  flow.  Thus,  the  rights  of  Roman 
citixens  flowed  in  port  ftem  die  aoveNlaa  |w««r« 
msart&enthoie  to  whompoirar 
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That  body  of  law  which  wa»  founded  on,  atid  flowotl 
from  the  edicts  of  the  {iraetors,  tutd  curule  aedilea, 
was  called  juM  homamrimm^  aa  opposed  to  the  jut 
eiviU,  in  its  narrower  sense,  which  comprehended 
the  Uffes^  plMsciUi,  scu'dm  cqusuUo^  &c.  The  jtu 
honorarmm  introduced  new  rights  and  modified 
existiii^T  righta  ;  it  also  provided  remedies  suitable 
to  such  new  rights  and  modifications  of  old  rights, 
sad  this  was  effected  by  the  acUona  which  the 
praetors  and  nediles  allowed.  On  this  juri-'wlic  tiou 
of  the  praetors  aud  acdiies  Is  fuunded  the  distinc- 
tion of  Mtiont  into  cimles  and  honoraria^,  or,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  pnutoriae^  from  the 
greater  iniporUince  of  the  praetor's  jurisdiction. 

There  wen;  ^ev^en:^  other  drrisions  of  actions,  all 
of  which  had  reference  to  the  forms  of  procedure. 

A  division  of  actions  was  sometimes  made  with 
reference  to  the  object  which  the  plaintiff  had  in 
new.  If  the  olgoet  was  to  obtain  n  thiqg,  the 
action  was  called  jwrweafcriit.  If  the  object  was 
to  obtain  damages  {poena)  for  an  injurv,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  thing  stolen,  the  action  vatooenaiiaj  for 
the  thing  itself  eodd  fa«  i^ifaned  hou  hy  the  «m> 
dicutio  and  the  condidio.  If  the  ohjert  was  to 
obtain  both  the  thing  and  damages,  it  was  probably 
Mmeifanei  caUed  meUo  miata^  s  tena  whkh  had 
however  another  signification  also,  us  alre^idy  ol>- 
aerved.  The  division  of  acticm*  into  directae 
and  aitfw  moat  bo  taoed  historically  to  the  aetibnes 
JictUiae  t)X  fictions  by  which  the  rights  of  action 
were  enlarged  and  extended.  The  origin  of  this 
divlrioB  woe  in  the  power  assumed  by  the  {mMtor 
to  prant  an  action  in  special  ra«!es  where  no  action 
could  l<^lly  be  brought,  and  in  which  an  action,  if 
brought,  would  have  been  iaaaw  or  AmUjtik  Aitt  r 
the  decline  of  the  pmetor's  power,  the  ai^finnrs 
tUiUa  were  still  extended  by  the  contriv;usc«8  of  the 
jarit  pniimk$  and  the  rescripli  of  the  emperors. 
Whenever  an  cuiin  vtilis  was  granted,  it  was 
fhuoed  on  some  analogy  to  a  legally  recognised 
right  of  action.  Thus,  in  the  examples  given  by 
Oaius  (iv.  34),  he  who  obtained  the  bonorum  pot- 
$e$sio  by  the  praetor's  edict,  succeeded  to  the  de- 
ceased by  the  praetorian  and  not  the  civil  law :  he 
bad,  therefore,  no  direct  action  {dirtata  aetio)  in 
respect  of  the  rights  of  the  deoeaaed,  and  eoold  only 
hrin?  his  action  on  the  fictkm  of  hif  biUg whtt  he 
was  not,  namely,  ketu. 

Actbnii  wei«  dso  divided  hite  ordmarkm  and 
txtranrdinar'uu'.  The  ordinariae  wore  those  which 
were  prosecuted  in  the  usual  way,  first  before  the 
praetor,  im  jmn^  and  then  belbn  the  judex,  in 
ju/Jin'o.  Whi'n  the  whole  matter  wns  ^  '.''ed  be- 
foro  or  by  the  praetor  in  a  summary  way,  the  name 
arihiorrfiiwwia  was  applicable  to  aoeh  action. 

[iNTRRDTrT  "1 

The  teruj  coniitiitofws  only  applies  to  personal  ac- 
tions ;  but  not  to  all  personal  actioosi  Itdoeanotcom- 
prohend  actions  dt  luio,  nor  hmof  fid'^i  tuiionc*. 
As  opposed  to  itunae  fuie*  adioua^  coHdiciioua  were 
sometimes  called  acii<me$  drirti  juris.  In  the  ae- 
tioncs  strlcti  juris  it  appears  that  the  fommla  of  the 
praetor  expressed  in  precise  and  strict  terms  the 
matter  aubniitted  to  the  judex,  whose  authority 
was  thus  confined  within  limits.  In  the  actioma 
botwu  fidei^  or  ex  fide  bona  (Cic.  Top.  17),  more 
latitude  was  given,  cither  by  the  formula  of  the 
praetor,  or  waa  implied  in  the  kind  of  action,  such 
aa  the  action  «v  empto,  venditor  locuto,  &c.,  and  the 
special  circninstmces  of  the  r.ise  wore  to  W  tiVoii 
into  ooDsideialion  by  the  judex.    The  actioitu 


I  arltifniri'ie  were  so  ctillod  from  the  judex  in  such 
outi  beiiig  called  au  arbiter,  probably,  as  Festus 
says,  because  the  whole  matter  in  dUapote  wmm 
submitted  U)  his  jud^ient  ;  and  he  could  dri  irJ.^ 
accordintr  to  tlie  justice  iutd  equity  of  the 
without  being  fettered  by  the  praetor's  ftnwthaL 
It  should  be  observed  also,  that  the  judex  pmpprlv 
cuuld  only  condemn  iu  u  &um  of  money ;  but  the 
arbiter  might  declare  that  any  particakr  act  should 
be  done  by  cither  of  the  jxirtios,  which  w:ifl  chilled 
his  aH/itriumj  and  \vus  fulluwed  by  the  coud^mnatto 
if  it  was  not  obeyed. 

The  division  of  acUons  into  perpetuae  and  tem- 
poraUi  had  reference  to  the  time  within  which  an 
action  might  be  brought,  afler  the  right  of  action 
had  accrued.  Originally  those  aetkms  which  wero 
given  by  a  /!ar,  sseoliw  eotuultum,  or  an  imperial 
constitution,  might  be  brought  without  any  limi- 
tation as  to  time  i  but  thoae  which  wan  siantnd 
by  the  praetoT^  anUieri^  were  genecaUy  limited 
to  the  yeiir  of  hii*  lili  n  .  A  time  of  limitation  W7i8, 
however,  fixed  for  all  actions  by  the  kte  imperial 
coBstitnttoQa. 

Tht  1ivUi,,n  i  f  .Ti ;!  ins  into  aetiynfs  xn  jtis  .and 
in  J'udum.  is  properly  no  divisioa  of  actions,  bat 
has  m«^y  reftnnee  to  the  aatore  of  the  fennila. 
In  the  formula  in  fiwium  concepla,  the  pniot<ir 
might  direct  the  judex  barely  to  inquire  as  to  the 
fiict  which  was  the  only  mailer  in  uaae ;  and  ««i 
finding  the  fiict,  to  make  the  proper  onndemnatio  : 
as  in  the  case  of  a  freedman  bringing  an  action 
against  his  patronus.  (Chuoa,  ir,  4&)  In  tbo 
formula  in  jus  the  fact  was  not  in  issue,  but  the 
legal  consequences  of  the  fiict  were  submitted  to 
the  diaeretion  of  the  judex.  The  formula  ui  Jhehim 
commenced  with  the  t+'chnical  expression,  .SY  pnnp/, 
&.C.,  If  it  should  appear,^'  &.C.;  the  formula  injuM 
commoiiced,  Quod  A*  Wheraaa  A.  A.  did 

so  and  sa'^    (Oaius,  iv.  47.) 

The  actions  which  had  for  their  object  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  were  considered  public  ;  aa 
opposed  to  those  actions  by  which  some  parti^ilar 
person  churned  a  right  or  compensation,  and  which 
were  therefore  called  privatae.  The  former  were 
properiy  called  jmdieim  fMiea;  and  the  latter,  aa 
eontnsted  with  thea^  wm  called  jutHen  junoaku 

[J  t'DICIlTM.l 

The  actions  called  moccaks  arose  when  tifiliut 
fimnUa*  (a  eon  in  the  power  of  hia  ftthir),  or  a 

slave,  conuuitted  a  thefl,  or  did  any  injury  to 
iuiother.  In  either  case  the  latlicr  or  owner  might 
give  up  the  wroag^doer  to  tiie  psnon  injoied,  er 

else  he  must  pay  com{K>tent  damages.  These  ac- 
tions, it  appears,  take  their  name  either  from  the 
injury  eommitted,  or  because  the  wnmg-doer  was 
liable  to  l>e  ^iven  up  to  punishment  (ifocne)  to  the 
person  injured.  Some  of  these  actiotis  wereof  lepal 
oriirin,  as  that  of  theft,  which  was  given  by  the 
Twelve  Tables  ;  that  damnum  injuriae.  which  was 
given  by  the  Aquilia  Lex  ;  and  that  of  ityurmrum 
et  vi  bonorum  i  iifMbraw,  which  was  given  by  the 
edict,  and  therefore  waa  of  jjnietorbn  orlL'in.  This 
insLaace  w  ill  serve  to  show  that  the  liomnn  division 
and  cUssification  of  actions  varied  aaeerding  as  the 
Roman  writers  contemplated  the  sources  of  righta 
of  action,  or  the  remedies  and  the  modes  of  ob- 
taining them. 

An  action  was  commenced  by  the  plaintiff  naB- 
monmg  the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  prsetor 
or  other  ni;)>^iHtmte  who  had  jurindictio  :  this  pro- 
cess was  called  m  jks  voeatio  i  and,  according  to 
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t*ir  L.wj  of  the  Twelve  TaMo9,  vms  in  effect  a 
diafftng  of  the  defeodaut  before  the  praetor  if  he 
Rfined  to  go  quietlf.   Tin  mS»  pRweeding  was 
rK^iSe^  in  li\:er  tunes,  and  in  numy  eases  there 
ooaki  be  no  ta  Jm$  voeatio  at  all,  and  ia  other 
mm  it  HM  Btwimy  to  obtain  tlw  fmtUitH  per- 
■lisaioD  under  pnin  of  a  penalty.    It  wis  also 
fistahlitbed  that  a  man  could  sot  be  dragged  from 
Im  mm  haam  ;  but  if  a  man  kept  hulmiM  to 
a*iid,  as  we  shoald  say,  being  scrred  with  a  writ, 
Ik  tan  the  risk  of  a  kind  of  sequestration  (acfor 
as  imm  miitttbatmr).   The  ol^  «f  OiMO  inks 
VM  to  make  ihe  defendiint  appear  Itefore  the 
Oai^wtnit  jurisdiction  ;  the  deviu:  of  cat4^iiig  an 
ipfsnnet  fbr  the  defendant  does  not  seem  to 
fcT;  nsjjested  itself  to  the  lioman  I       rs.  (DIk-  2. 
tiL  4.)    if  the  defendant  would  not  go  quietly, 
ihs  ffcinfiff  ailli-d  on  any  bystander  to  witMn 
(<is4f*ftin")   that  he  had  been  dii'y  summoned, 
tuuciic-d  tW  «Hr  of  the  wituci^s,  iuid  dnigqed  the 
defendant  iflto  court.    (liar.  .S^rm.  L  9.  75 — 78  ; 
Plimtas,  CmremL  v.  2.)    The  parties  might  settle 
their  dispute  on  their  way  U>  the  court,  or  the  dc^ 
fiaidaat  might  be  bafled  by  a  vindex.    (Cic  Tap. 
S  i  Gains,  ir.  46 ;  Oeliios,  xrl  10.)    The  rindex 
■mt  not  be  confounded  with  the  Tades.  This 
•ettlcnMDt  of  disputes  on  the  way  was  called  trans- 
MS  too,  and  serm  to  «xpUm  »  pMtofl*  in  St. 

When  Lefore  the  praetor,  the  parties  were  said 
jart  offBix,  Tbe  plaintiff  theo  prayed  for  an  ac- 
lia^  fl^  if  tfe  pn«lii«  aDoved  it  (dM  afl«NMMm), 
he  then  decLred  what  action  he  intended  to  Irin^ 
against  iho  defendany  whidi  was  called  «den 
•tHamaL  Hut  mjglit  be  doM  in  wiiting,  or 
orally,  or  Ly  tlie  pliintifT  Likinf;  the  dcfcndiinl  to 
the  itUmm,  and  showing  him  which  action  he  in- 
tended to  rely  ml  (Dig.  3.  tit.  IS.)  Af  tiw 
fyrmutm  ooonprehended,  or  were  supprttK^'^  to  coni- 
prt  keod,  every  possible  form  of  action  that  could 
be  required  by  a  pbintitF,  it  was  ffinmiinwl  that  he 
«n  uld  find  among  all  the  formulae  some  one  which 
luinpieil  to  his  case,  and  he  %v".i8  accordingly 
f^lfSMad  to  be  vitlioat  excuse  if  he  did  not  take 
paio^  to  select  the  proper  fomiuLu  {Ci<:.  Pro  A'  v. 
Com.  c  8.J  If  he  u«ok  the  wrong  one,  or  il  he 
claimed  men  than  his  due,  he  lost  flii cause  (oaesa 
«Wato/,  i^vuDeOnL  L  3C)  \  but  the  praetor  some- 
Umea  gave  him  leave  to  amend  his  claim  or  uUctiito. 
(Gains,  ir.  55,  Ac.)  If^  for  example,  the  contract 
between  the  parties  was  for  something  m  ffoure, 
and  tbe  plaintiff  dairoed  something  im  jjwcm,  he 
lost  his  actiuu :  thus  the  contract  might  be,  that 
tha  defeodant  widiftook  to  seli  the  pkmtiff  a 
quantity  of  dyeiWiir  «r  a  dare;  if  the  plaintiff 
<i.i,;;;ed  Tynan  purple,  or  a  particular  slave,  his 
actioQ  was  lad  i  thercfiBfi^  nj»  Gaius,  according 
to  Ae  tome  af  tito  eniinet  ao  ea^t  tbe  daira  of 
the  imtmlio  to  lie.  Ai  the  formulae  were  so  nunicr- 
swsaad  compKbcasiTcw  the  plaintiff  had  only  to 
atleet  tfca  Mania  vUra  ht  soppo^edto  bemitoUe 

to  kii  <.a*e,  and  it  would  require  no  f\irthrr  van.i- 
tioa  tiyui  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  the  parties 
and  of  the  thii«  ddnad,  or  the  •abjeet^aatter  of 
tbe  suit,  with  the  amflunt  of  damage?,  <S;r.,  as  the 
case  raiight  be.  When  the  nraetor  had  granted  an 
uHa^  tha  pimtiff  nqoiieC  the  dcAndant  to  give 

*  It  is  uot  easy  ta  slate  currwUy  the  changes 
ia  precedore  which  took  place  after  the  abolition 
irfl»i9«iM»ad)MMs.  C(anparaQaiiHiT.25^4& 


security  for  liis  appoanince  before  the  praetor  (»« 
jtm)  on  a  day  named,  commonly  the  di^  but  one 
after  the  vLjtu  voeatio,  anless  the  matter  mdiipato 
vv;i>  s.  ttlcd  at  once.  The  dcfendnnt,  on  finding  a 
sturety,  waa  said  vadet  dare  {Hot.  Harm.  I.  L  11), 
eatliiisoafai  jwvaHMsns,  or  ^fiitre;  die  surety,  txu, 
wsLB  said  >jx>ndfrt;  the  plaintiff  when  batisfied 
with  the  surety  waa  aaid,  vadari  reum,  to  let  him 
go  en  his  mredMi,  or  to  have  loietiea  from  hiai. 
When  the  defendant  promised  to  appear  in  jure  on 
the  day  named,  without  giving  any  surety,  this  waa 
callad  onrfi'aioai'wai  purum.  In  aooie  eases  reea* 
peratore$  were  named,  who,  in  case  of  the  do> 
fcndant  making  dc&ult,  coadcmncd  him  in  the 
sum  of  money  named  in  the  vadimonium. 

If  the  defendant  appeared  on  the  day  appointed, 
he  was  said  vadiuumiuui  sisters  ;  il  he  did  not  a^ 
pear,  ha  waa  aaid  vadinumium  desemim,  and  the 
praetor  gnve  to  the  plaintiff  the  AoMorKin  postestio. 
(Hoc  Ukrtn.  L  aU— 41 ;  Cic.  Pro  P.  Quintio, 
€,  &)  Both  parties,  on  the  day  i4>pointed,  were 
snmnioned  by  a  crier  (j>raeeo\  when  the  plaintiff 
made  his  claim  or  dcmaud,  which  was  very  briefly 
expressed,  and  may  be  coMatead  •■  emreyaiiny 
to  our  dedaration  at  law. 

The  defendant  might  either  deny  the  plaintiff^s 
claim,  or  he  might  reply  to  it  by  a  plea,  exccj/iio. 
If  be  nnply  dwied  the  pkantilTs  claim»  the  cause 
Krat  at  wmt,  and  a  jvd«E  might  be  demaadetl 
The  forms  of  the  atctptio  also  were  contained  in 
the  proctor's  edict,  or  upon  hearing  the  Docts  tho 
praetor  a  'o}^  die  plea  to  the  case.  The  esevpljo 
was  the  defendant's  defence,  and  wa«  ofl«:-n  merely 
an  equitable  aoswer  or  plea  to  the  plaintitfs  legal 
doBwad.  The  phundff  might  cbdn  a  thing  upon 
his  contract  with  the  defendant,  and  tli  ^  (Icfemlant 
might  not  deny  the  contract,  but  might  put  in  a 
plea  ef 'fiaad  (tfefas  asolat),  er  that  lie  had  beeu 
constrained  to  rnme  to  such  agreement.  The 
ejBcqdm  was  in  ed'ect  something  which  seoativcd 
the  plaintiff's  demand,  and  it  was  ezpraieo  by  a 
negative  clause :  tlniR,  if  the  defendant  nsscrted  that 
the  plaintiff  tmuduiently  claimed  a  hum  of  money 
which  he  had  not  given  to  the  dcfei ;ii:int.  the  er- 
rrptin  wor.ld  run  thti<^  :  Si  in  ca  re  nihil  dolo  malo 
Auii  Afferit  juduin  sit  ncqm  Jiat.  Though  the 
meeptio  proceeded  &om  the  defendant,  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  this  form,  in  order  to  he  adapted  for 
insertion  ui  the  formula,  tuid  to  rcuder  tho  oow- 
demmatio  subject  to  tiw  MOdition. 

Exceptions  were  peremptoriaa  or  dUaioriac 
Peremptory  exceptions  were  a  complete  and  per- 
petual answer  to  the  plaintiff^s  demand,  such  as 
an  exeeptio  of  dtJut  tmUmt^  ot  9t  re$  jmlicaia. 
Dilatory  exceptions  were,  as  the  name  imports, 
merely  calculated  to  delay  the  plaintlfTs  demand  ; 

as,  for  instance^  by  showiqg  that  the  debt  or  duty 
daimed  wae  net  yet  dve.  Oaiafl  eontiden  the  ex- 
eeptio/i/u  diviJuui-  ;iriJ  ni.  rc.^i'lwii-  (iv.  122)  aS 

bdoqgi^g  to  this  class.  If  a  plointill'  prosecuted 
Ida  aetiflo  alter  a  difartoix  eaeeption,  be  lost  dto* 

gfther  his  right  of  action.  There  mi|j;ht  be  dilatory 
cxcentions  also  to  the  person  of  the  plaintifi^  of 
whidi  dam  ia  the  vecmtio  cognitoria^  by  which  tha 
defendant  objects  either  that  the  plaintiff  is  not 
mtitled  to  sue  by  a  co$mi/or,  or  that  the  cognitor 
wlmm  he  had  named  was  not  qualified  to  act  as  a 
cognitor.  If  thn  exception  was  allowed,  the  plaintiff 
could  eiUier  sue  hiuuell^  or  name  a  proper  cognitor, 
as  the  case  Blight  be^  If  a  detadant  negle^ed  to 
talw  advanlaga  ctf  a  pennqilQiy  (M««^  the  praet« 
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might  aftcrwimis  jCfivc  him  prnnission  to  avjiil  !ilm- 
aell  of  it  i  whether  he  could  do  the  Miae  in  the  case 
«f  a  dOatovy  WW  a  doabtfal  qmstkn.  (Gaiu^iT. 
125.) 

The  plaintiff  might  r^ly  to  the  defendants  m- 
ceptiot  tut  th«  defendaat  Vy  puittiitt  in  hot  plea  1)e> 

came  tin  nctir.  [AcTOR.]  The  defendant's  plea 
might  be  good,  and  a  complete  anawer  tothe  plain- 
tin^  deBuind,  and  yet  tn»  plaiin^  night  allege 

something  that  wi^iM  lie  an  answer  to  the  plea. 
Thua,  in  the  example  given  by  Oaius  (iv.  126),  if 
an  B^gentniivf  cMiaed  tha  price  of  a  thii^  told  by 

aoction,  the  defendant  nii;>ht  pat  in  a  plea,  whicli, 
when  inserted  in  the  formula,  would  be  of  this 
thape:— >  VH  da  dlnwaai  emptor  damndur^  ti  et  re$ 
ijmm  r merit,  iraditn  sit ;  and  this  wonld  be  in  fonn 
a  guud  plea.  But  if  the  conditions  of  sole  were  that 
the  article  ahonld  not  be  handed  to  die  povebascr 
before  the  money  was  paid,  the  argcntnrius  might 
put  in  a  repiictUio  in  this  shape  :  — Nisi  praedkium 
anf  m  oliter  emptori  ret  traderttur  quam  si  prrtium 
emptor  foltxrit.  If  the  dofondant  answered  tlic 
rejUicatiOfb'\amsv.-cTwaACiilk'dduplicatio;  and  the 
partiei  might  go  on  to  the  tnpiieaUo  and  fuain^i- 
oatio^  and  even  further,  if  the  niattera  in  question 
were  such  that  they  could  nut  otherwise  be  brought 
toaniame. 

The praegcripfio,  which  was  so  called  from  bcinp 
written  at  the  boad  or  bei^inning  of  the  formula. 
Was  adapted  for  the  protecticm  of  the  plaintiff  in 
certain  ca»e«.  (fiaius,  iv.  l.iO,  (Sic. ;  Cic.  De  OraL 
i.  37.)  For  instance,  if  the  defendant  was  bonnd 
tonu^a  to  the  plaintiff  a  certain  Bxod  payment 
yearly  or  monthly,  the  plaintiff  had  a  ^ood  cause 
of  action  for  all  the  Bums  of  money  aUrviuly  du(f ; 
but  in  order  to  avoid  making  his  danaad  nr  the 
future  payments  not  yet  due,  it  was  necessary  to 
use  a  praescription  of  the  following  form:  —  Ea 
fW  ogahit  cuju$  ret  dies  /kit. 

A  penon  might  maintain  or  defend  an  action  by 
his  cognUor  or  procurator^  or,  as  wo  should  say,  by 
his  attorney.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  used  a 
cwtain  form  of  wokU  in  aj^iuting  a  cognitor,  and 
it  woold  appear  that  the  appointinent  was  mode  in 
the  presence  of  both  parties.  The  cognitor  needed 
not  to  be  prcaoit,  and  hia  anpointment  wee  eom> 
picte  when  hy  hia  acta  he  had  signified  hia  aaaent. 

(Cic.  Pro  Q.  Ilofcio,  C.2;  lh>T.  Scrm.  i.  5.  .■?:>.) 

iio  form  of  words  was  nccc^ory  for  ap^inting  a 
pnemvtor^  and  he  might  be  appointed  without  the 
knowledge  of  tlic  opptwile  party. 

In  many  cases  both  plointitT  and  defendant 
might  he  required  to  gite  seeority  {mtiadare)  :  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  an  <f<'/('o  in  rem,  the  d^ 
fcndont  who  was  in  pofiscsaion  was  required  to 
give  aeeurity,  in  oider  uat  if  he  loat  hia  canae  and 
did  not  restore  the  thinjr,  nor  pay  its  estimated 
value,  the  plaintiff  might  have  an  action  against 
hnn  or  hia  aontiea.  When  the  oeftb  m  rem  waa 
prosenited  by  the  /f/rww/a  jk-titiirut,  that  stipulatio 
was  made  which  was  called  Judtcatum  solvi.  As  to 
its  pmeeation  by  the  ipoittM,  aee  Sfonsio  and 
Ckntumviri.  If  the  plaintiff  sued  ui  his  own 
name,  he  rave  no  security  ;  nor  was  any  security 
niiaind,  b  a  copiitor  sued  for  him,  either  from 
the  cognitor  or  the  plaintiff  himself,  for  tlie  coj,'- 
nitor  was  personally  liable.  But  if  a  procurator 
acted  for  him,  he  \na  obliged  to  give  security  that 
the  pl.-\inlif^'  would  adopt  his  acts  ;  for  the  phiintitT 
was  not  prevented  from  bringing  another  action 

when  a  procnnrtor  teted  fix  hna.  Tatan  lod 


I  fiirators  cenerally  pave  Bcciirity  like  procurator*. 
In  the  case  of  on  octib  in  personam^  the  same  rules 
applied  to  the  plaintiif  aa  in  the  oeHo  m  rem.  H 
the  defendant  appeared  by  acotjnitor,  the  defendant 
had  to  sive  aocurity ;  if  by  a  procurator,  the  pro- 
ODialor  had  to  giro  aeenntj'* 

When  the  caij=  n;j  brooght  to  an  isMie,  a 
judex  or  judicea  mi|^bt  be  deowoded  e£  the  praetor 
who  nanied  or  appomted  a  judex  and  deliWted  to 
him  the  fonnula  which  contained  hi^?  instructions. 
The  judices  were  aiud  dari  or  addict.  So  fiir  the 
proceedinga  were  Mid  to  be  mjwe  ;  the  |maee)»> 
tion  of  the  actio  before  the  jodea  leqoiraa  a  aepantH 
discussion.  [Judicium.] 

The  following  b  aa  example  of  a  ftnaala  taken 
from  Oaius  (iv.  47): — Jttdrj- effo.  Si  f^jret  ff-/  "  - 
Agerium  apttd  Numeritm  Negidtum  mcM*uui 
an^enfyiam  dtpomdm  eamqme  dolo  wtah  SmmerU 
Xiyfiilii  Attio  Agerio  redditam  won  (pirrr:ti  /-t 
res  eriitatUam  pecuniam  judex  Numerium  i\c</tdtu!u 
A  ulo  Agerio  condemnato  :  si  mm  pani^  eAeolvUo, 

The  natmr  of  the  fonmiln,  however,  will  he 
better  understood  from  the  lollowing  analyeii*  of  it 
by  Oaius :  — It  consisted  of  four  parts,  the  demons 
siratitj,   intentio,  adjiufiraf'n,   c^mdvmmttio.  The 
(ItinD/iatraiio  is  tliat  part  ot  the  formula  which 
explains  what  the  subject-naMer  of  the  action  in. 
For  instance,  if  the  subject-matter  be  a  slave  sold, 
the  demonstnitio  would  run  thus :  —  Qiuxl  A  idun 
Agerius  Nunurio  Negidio  ttmkmm  vendidif.  The 
intentio  contains  the  claim  or  deitiaiid  of  the 
plaiiititl : — jiaret  luminem  erjure  Qmrdittm  A  tdi 
Agerii  esse.    The  adjtidicatio  is  that  part  of  the 
formula  which  gives  the  j«dex  authority  to  adju- 
dicate the  thing  which  is  the  snbjcct  of  dispute  to 
one  (HT  other  o£  the  litigant  parties.    If  the  action 
bo  among  partners  for  dividing  that  which  belongs 
to  them  all,  the  adjudication  would  run  thus :  — > 
Quantum  a^^tdioari  oportet  jttde»  Titio  adjudieaio. 
The  condemnatio  is  that  part  of  the  formtJa  which 
gives  the  judex  authority  to  condemn  the  de- 
fendant in  a  stmt  of  money,  or  to  acquit  him : 
for  example.  Judex  Numerium  N^gi^mt  Amh 
Agerio  sestertium  milia  eondemna:  ri  mm  paret^ 
uZiWiv.   Sometimes  the  intentio  alone  was  re<|uit<ite, 
as  in  the  farmolae  called  pro^/udioiaiei  (which  some 
modem  writm  make  a  daaa  of  actiona),  in  whidi 
the  matt<T  for  inquiry-  wa.%  whether  a  certain  person 
waa  a  freednutn,  what  was  the  amount  <^  %dos,  and 
other  aimihr  queetiona,  when  a  ftet  aelely  waa  die 
thing  to  be  a-scertained. 

Whenever  the  fonnula  attained  the  condemn 
naiio^  it  was  fiamed  widi  the  tiew  to  peconiary 
damaf^es ;  and  accordingly,  even  when  the  plaintiff 
claimed  a  particular  tUng,  the  judex  did  not 
adjudge  the  defendant  to  ^iw  the  thing,  aa  was 
the  ancient  jtracticc  at  Rome,  but  condemned  him 
in  a  stun  of  money  equivalent  to  the  Tolne  of  the 
thing.  The  fonnula  might  either  name  a  fixed 
sum,  or  leave  the  estimation  of  the  valtio  of  the 
thmg  to  the  judex,  who  in  aU  cases,  however,  waa 
boimd  to  name  a  definite  aom  la  theeondemaation. 

The  formula  then  contained  the  pleadings,  or 
the  statements  and  counter-statements,  <d  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant ;  for  the  trntenko^  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  plaintiffs  declaration;  and  if 
this  wm  met  by  a  plea,  it  was  necessary  that  this 
also  should  be  inserted  in  the  fgnnula.  The 
fonnula  also  cnntniiied  the  directions  for  the  judex, 
and  gave  him  the  power  to  act.  The  English  and 
Romiii  pioeednn  aia  temtOf  italod  in  Mr. 
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ACTOR. 

l^prMie^i  work  on  tlio  EqmUaiU»  Jwritdielum  of  tie 
€'tmrf  of  OLaneeryy  pp.  206— 235.  The  Roman 
iscma  «r  proeedose  nadcnrmt  vaiioo*  change*  m 
tbft  ttmtm  tine,  whidi  it  k  net  rtrr  eainr  to 
(icarribe  ;  but  it  ha*  been  remarked  by  Hollwei; 
<  Httmdbmdk  dm  QtB^prwa^^j^  Id)  that  the  system 
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aU 


par- 


t'icuisrs  U7»;i.It»n\l  for  many  ccnturit-s,  and  what 
from  Cicero  (b.  c.  70)  u  almost  the  same 
w  learn  finxa  Ow  (a>  d.  160)<  Medsn 

wTTt'-rs  bjwcTcr,  differ  on  rnririi:  ptiints  ;  and  tlio 
Miigect  xequire*  a  complete  ezaminatioQ  £rom  one 
yA»  ia  fidlj  aoqaaiMad  viditte  Ra«i«nJaw«  and 

pnrtiadfy 'vaoed  is  tke  aalm»  «f  Iqpl  |nc«tdio|p 


tha  prindpal  aetioaa  vliich 

*r  Trat.  of  in  the  Roman  writers,  and  which  are 
ktedjr  deaaribed  under  their  several  heads:  — 
Aaii» — AfOM  phtriae  arcendae  ;  Bonorum  ri 
nptormo  ;    Certi   » t    TrTrrrtl  ;  Commodiili;  Coin- 
BBuai  diridtmdo  ;  C  ontcs!Hj>ria ;  Danini  injurui  dati ; 
Dcjveti  Tel  effnsi  ;  Depensi ;   I)t  positi ;  De  dolo 
Bwalo;  Enti  ct  vcnditi  ;    Hxercitoria ;  Ad  £zhi- 
hfadcm  ;  Famili^  erci&cuiid^ ;  Kiduciaria ;  Fi- 
lial lagndonun  ;  Furti  ;  Hypothecaria ;  Injuria- 
nim ;  Ir.ati'.oria  ;  JudicttT  :   <>TTOfl   ik'^v.  ;  Le^Is 
A^ftilia^  ;  LociLti  ct  coiiducti  ;  JVIandati  ;  Mutui  ; 
NsgMira  ;  Negotiomm   gestonun  ;  Noxnlis  ;  De 
faapetie  ;  De  pecnlio  ;  Pipioraticia,  or  Pi^nora- 
tisia  ;  Pahliciana  ;  Quart ti    miaurla  ;  RaliouiUis 
iirf rrli  nrrlii ;   De   recrpto  ;   Redhibitoria  ;  Rd 
axorae.  or  Dot  Is  ;  Rcstitutcria  and  Rescissoria; 
Jtatiiiafta  ;  gen  iaoa  ;    Pro  socio  ;  Tributoria  ; 
Tutrlae.  [O.  L.] 

ACTOR  signified  generaUy  «  plaiiiti£  In  a 
ciTil  or  private  artion,  the  plaintdf  waa  often  called 
fttitur ;  in  a  public  action  {catua  pvUica),  he  wa« 
nUei  neemmtior.    (Cic  ad  AU.  The  de- 

«as  called  reus,  both  in  ptifMa  and  public 
thi*  terra,  however,  according  to  Cicoro 
{Jih  QmL  ii,  43)^ aaigbt  aignifjr  eitheriMity,  at  in- 
dstd  wt  nuglrt  capdiato  ftwn  tfia  werf  itwC  In 
a  yr.^.iXe  action,  the  defendant  waa  often  called 
cdieenmiiiu^  but  either  pax^  might  be  called  ad- 
mnanat  a^  mapaet totlia  otlMr.   Originally,  no 
pmcn  v»ho  tvaa  not  sui  j'/Hs  cnnld  maintain  an 
actiMt ;  a  /hmt  fitmUiaM^  thereforu,  and  a  slave, 
aiald  aol  rrft*f  ^  an  aetion ;  bat  in  eoone  of 
tJa»e(Tt£;n  actions  vrrr*^  allowed  to  a  filim  fumilias 
tt  the  absence  of  his  jKixunt  or  his  procuxaujr,  and 
alw  m  caia  the  parent  wia  iaeompetent  to  act 
fr^  madn^M  or  other  like  caosr.  (Dif^.47.tit  10. 
a  1?.)    Wards  {otfpiUt)  hrongbt  their  actions  by 
the*  Mnr  (Mor^  t  and  m  case  they  wished  to 
Vrmi  an  action  against  their  tutor,  the  pratitor 
i.i'.imi  a  iQiar  for  tbo  purpose.    (Gaiui,  L  184.) 
/'rrr,.-niti,  or  aliaiMi,  ariginally  brooght  their  action 
lireu^'h  their  pntrtmtis  ;  liut  afterwards  in  their 
ftirn  Km*;,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  that  thcv  were 
Beiaan  dtixensi     A  Uoman  citiaen  might  also 
irenefally  bring  hia  Actioo  by  means  of  a  cognitor 
•r  procntator.    [AcTxa]    A  aaicerntos  or  cor- 
porate bodT,  sued  and  was  nnd  bj  thair  Mtor  or 
lyates.   (Dig.  3.  tit.  i.) 

Adsr  has  also  the  aenae  of  aa  af^vtrt  or  manager 
c-F  iiiiithcr's  busineaa  pcnrnJly.  The  udor puUieits 
*is  an  officCT  who  had  tha  aiyerin tendance  or  care 
«f  dmm  Monging  to  the  alattk  Lipnaa  lays  that 
the  actor  pMirus  was  a  lilave  or  frcediiian.  A  slave 
cnU  acqaira  propotj  for  others,  though  not  for 
latfca      mmUnmrni  ly  Pliny  m 


18),  the  <Mfor  pMicuM  was  the  representative  of 
the  commuiuty  {retpuUiea)  of  Cotntun.  (Tadt. 
Ann.  ii  30,  iii.  67;  iogk,  Eumn,ai  Tadt.  Ann,  a 
30.)  [G.  L.J 

ACTU.VRIAE  NAVES.  [Navis.] 
ACTUA'RII,  or  ACTA'RII,  clerks  who  com- 
piled  the  Ada  Pnblica.  fAcTA,  p.  8,  b.]  The 
name  is  also  soinetiuies  given  to  the  Notarii^  or 
short-hand  writers,  who  took  down  the  qieecbea 
in  the  senate  and  the  oonrts  (Suet  JUL  63 }  Sen. 
Ep.  33)  ;  resjKJctinj;  whom  nnd  the  us©  of  ihoc^ 
hand  among  the  Roiuaoa,  sec  Notaru. 

2.  Milittfjr  officeia  whose  dnty  it  was  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  the  anny,  to  8<Hi  th;it  the  con- 
tractors supplied  the  soldiers  with  prorisions  ac- 
cording to  agmnent,  (Anna.  Mare.  zz.  6  ; 
Cod.  12.  tit  37.  *.  5.  16  ;  12.  tit.  49.) 

3.  The  title  of  certain  physicians  at  the  cotirt 
of  Conatantmople.  [MsDiciraL] 

ACTUS,  a  Roni.m  niea-siire  of  land,  which 
formed  the  basis  oi'  the  whole  system  of  hmd 
measun  nient.  In  that  syitein  the  nanMooAw  (from 
a</o),  which  originally  meant  a  wny  between  fields 
for  befits  of  burthen  to  jta.ss  (or,  as  some  sar, 
the  length  of  a  fumm').  'n'sis  given  to  such  a  way 
when  of  a  definit  -  -.virlth  and  length,  and  also  to 
a  square  piece  "t  land  of  the  mam  length.  The 
former  was  called  actus  minimum  or  simpUr^  and 
was  120  feet  (Roman)  long  by  4  f.  et  wide.  (Tarro, 
L.  L.  iv.  4,  or  v.  34,  Midler  ;  Culuiu.  v.  1.  §  6, 
ed.  Schneider ;  Festus,  *.  r.  iter  inter  VMMOt  /F. 
pedum  laitm).  The  actm  quadraitu^  which  was 
the  square  nnit  in  the  system  of  Roman  bud- 
ineasiireinenl,  was  of  the  same  length  as  the  actus 
mimmutf  and  of  a  width  equal  to  its  lowtb:  it 
w:is  thoa  190  feet  square,  and  aontamed  14,400 
squnr  f  t.  It  was  the  half  of  a  juger.  (Colum. 
i.e.;  Vairo,Ae^aad/&i?.L]0.  g  2, cd. Schneider). 
The  foUowing  are  the  etymological  explaaatloDs  of 
the  word:  J  I'/v  rocabalur,  in  fpto  Lores  mjennttir 
cum  aniirOf  unu  iinpetu  judo  (Plin.  xviiL  3)  ;  Ui 
ager  quooffi  poi*rat,siequaagiactu».  (Varro,Z.  £. 
/.  C-.)  The  ui  'm  furnishes  an  example  of  the  use  of 
the  number  twelve  among  the  Reoaana,  its  length 
being  twelve  timea  the  itandbid  omiiraDa. 
Colunielhi  {I.e.  ^  f^nyj  that  the  Gauls  called  the 
iictut  qmdnUuSf  anpenms  ;  but  this  could  only  be 
an  approximate  identification,  fiir  tha  atbu  quO' 
dratuM  is  snmewhnt  smaller  than  the  groat  French 
arpmt  and  much  larger  than  the  small  arpatt, 
(Compare  Acna  }  Niabahi^  JEfiM.  ^Homt,  vol  iL 
Appendix  I.)  tP.8.J 

Actus.  fSERvirvT^] 

AGUS  {fi*i\6>n\,  0(kovisy  ^apis)j  a  needle,  a  pin, 
Tha  wmaiad  figoiaa  of  Mwdlai  and  pto%  chiafiy 
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taken  firnm  nrit^nnls  in  bronze,  vary  in  leoigdl  ftom 
m  inch  and  a  ludf  to  about  e^ht  inches. 
PiM  tvcn  made  net  only  of  metal,  hat  ako  of 

wood,  bone,  and  ivory.  They  were  used  far  the 
same  purposes  as  with  us,  and  also  in  dressing  the 
hain  (Mart  sir.  84.)  The  mode  of  plattinff  the 
iaiir,  and  then  faatoninrj  it  with  n  pin  or  needle,  is 
•hovn  in  the  annexed  figure  of  a  female  bead, 
taken  from  a  marUe  group  wMdi  was  fcwsd  aft 
Apt,  in  the  south  of  France.  (Montfaurnn,  Ant. 
Suppi.  iii.  3.)    This  fashion  has  been  con- 


tinued to  our  own  times  by  the  females  of  Italv, 
and  of  some  parts  of  Germany,  as  far  imiance,  in 

the  neiijhbourhood  of  Coblcna. 

ADDICTI.  £Nkxi.J 

ADDI'CTIO.  [Acno.] 

ADDIX  &85i{ts),  a  Grof^lc  measnre  of 

ffipaclty,  equal  to  four  xoif'uccs.  (Uesych,  s.  e. ; 
MmL  ad  mm.  Od,  19.)  [P.  S.] 

ADKIA  (i5*ia),  freedom  from  fear,  or  Rorurity, 
in  any  public  action.  When  any  ono  in  Athens, 
who  Bad  not  the  full  privileges  of  an  Athenian 
citizen,  such  as  a  foreijB^ier,  a  slave,  die.,  wished  to 
accuse  a  person  of  any  oifence  agninst  the  people, 
he  was  obliged  to  ohtain  first  permission  to  do  so, 
which  permission  was  willed  (ulein.  (Plat,  Pericl. 
31.)  An  Athenian  citizen  who  luid  incurred 
atimia,  was  also  obliged  to  obtain  adeia  before  he 
could  take  part  in  public  aflfuirs  (Plut,  Phoc.  26)  ; 
and  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  propose  to  the 
people,  that  an  atimus  should  be  restored  to  his 
rights  as  a  citixen,  or  that  a  public  debtor  should 
be  xeleased  firom  his  debt,  till  adeia  had  been 
granted  for  this  purpoae  by  a  decree  passed  in  an 
assembly  of  6000  dtixens  Toting  secretly  by  ballot. 
(Dem.  e:  Tlmoer.  p.  715 ;  Andoc.  de  Myd.  p.  36 ; 
B5ckb,  PtMic  Ecunowv  of  Afhrnif,  p.S9^2ded.) 

ADE'MPTXO.  Ll.atiATUM.J 

ADONATT.  rCooNATL] 

ADGNA'TIO.    [Hkrrs  ;  Tbstambntum.] 

ADI'TIO  IIEREDITA'TIS.  [Hkrxs.] 

ADJUDICATIO.  rAcTio.1 

ADLEC'TI  or  ALLECTI.  1.  Those  who  were 
chosen  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  in  any  office  or  colle- 
giom,  and  especially  those  who  weM  eheaen  ta  fill 
tip  the  prnpi-r  number  of  the  senate.  As  these 
would  be  genemlly  equites,  Festus  {s.  v.)  defines 
the  tuBecti  to  l>e  e(]uites  added  to  the  senate :  and 
he  appears  in  this  passage  to  make  a  difference  l>e- 
tween  the  adUdi  and  conscrijtti.  IJiit  they  were 
|irobably  the  same  ;  for  in  another  passage  (s.  v, 
tOHteripti},  he  girea  the  nma  definition  of  the  oa»> 


ADOmO. 

frri'j>ii  as  he  had  done  of  the  cuflerti^  and  Livj'  (ii. 
1)  says  cowscnjtos  m  noesas  siflie<ifMiii  tgppillaliaiii 
ketot. 

2.  Those  persons  under  the  empire  who  were 
admitted  to  tne  pnTileges  and  honoitrs  of  the  pme- 
torship,  quaestorshtpi,  aedileAipi,  smd  other  publie 
offices,  without  having  any  duties  to  perform. 
(Capitolin.  Pertin.  6.)  In  inacriptiona  we  coo- 
stmitiy  find,  adketm  Mar  tHtmmom,  Msr  ywesteres, 
{nt<>r  praetnres^  &c. 

ADLKCTOR,  a  collector  of  taxes  iu  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  tSma  ef  tin  Baman  easpenm.  (Cod. 
Theod.  12.  tit.  6.  s.  12.) 

ADMISSIONA'LKS  were  chamberlains  at  the 
imperial  court,  who  fartndaoad  persons  to  tfaa 
presence  of  the  emperor.  (Lamprid.  St-rrr.  4  ; 
t^ftemm  admissiunis,  i^uou  Vesp.  1-1.)  They  were 
divided  into  four  classes  ;  the  chief  officer  of  cneh 
class  was  called  proj-imur  adm ! saianiim  (Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  7)  ;  and  the  protimi  were  Tinder  the 
tnagUier  adtnUaionum.  (Anim.  Maxv^  XT*  5  %  VMk 
Amvl.  12.)  The  ndniissionales  were  nsnally 
freedmen,  (Cod.  Thcod.  G.  tit.  2.  a.  12;  tit  9. 
s.  2  ;  tit.  35.  s.  3.) 

Friends  appear  to  have  been  called  mmiei  admi*- 
tioms  primae^  $eamdae,  or  ierHae.  According  to 
some  writers,  they  were  so  colled  in  consequence 
of  the  order  in  whieh  they  were  admitted  ;  aooord- 
ing  to  othen,  becanse  the  afrftaw  wae  dirided  into 
ditferent  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by 
hangings,  into  which  pers(ms  were  admitted  ac- 
cording te  the  diAnnt  degraM  «(  fcroor  id  whidi 
they wweheld.  (Sen. A JMS Sfl^ td, Ohak 
LIO.) 

ADOLE8CBN9.  nmir&l 

ADO'NI.\  ('AXwfia),  a  festival  colehmted  in 
honour  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in  moot  of  the 
Oredan  cMea,  aa  wdl  aa  in  namevooa  pheea  ia 

the 'East  It  lasted  two  days,  and  was  celebrated 
hj  women  ezdusiTcly.  On  the  first  day  thcr 
broogfat  mto  the  dnela  atatnes  of  Adeoii,  which 

were  laid  out  as  corjwps  ;  and  they  observed  all 
the  rites  customary  at  funemls,  beating  themselves 
and  uttering  lamentations.  The  seemid  daj  was 
spent  in  nierriiiient  and  f&Tsting  ;  because  Adonis 
w.is  allowed  to  return  to  life,  iuid  spend  half  of 
the  year  with  Aphrodite.  (Aristoph.  Pax,  412, 
Schol.  ad  hx-.  ;  IMut.  Alcib,  18,  Nie.  \X)  For 
fuller  particulars  respecting  the  worship  and  festi- 
vals of  Adonia,  »ee  Dki,  if  Binqr.t.  «.  Adonit. 

ADO'PTIO,  adoption.  1.  OaiaK,  was  called 
by  the  Athenians  funrefiftrcf,  or  sometimes  simply 
•wolfftris  or  &4vts.  The  Greek  writers  use  diffit 
also  as  equivalent  to  the  Roman  adoptio,  and  &rrol 
as  equiv^ent  to  mfepfM  (App.  J9.  Cm.  IS,  14.) 

The  adoptive  father  was  s.Tid  -rroiflaOai,  *ta-Troi(l- 

<rBat,  or  sometimes  «h«iv  :  and  the  fiather  or  mother 
(fur  a  mother  after  the  death  of  her  hnriiand 
could  consent  to  her  son  Tn  Iiil:  nd  ipt.  i^)  was  said 
4kwoiw  I  the  son  was  said  iinroitiffBau,  with  re- 
fcrenee  to  the  finnay  whieh  he  left ;  and  elresM^ 
cr9ai,  with  reference  to  the  family  into  which  he  was 
received.  The  son,  when  adopted,  was  cslled 
vonrrdf,  eleworfrdtt  erft«T4ff  t  in  mporitkm  to  the 
legitimate  son  bom  of  the  hed^  ef  WB  flihti»  wka 
was  colled  yv^truts. 

A  man  might  edopt  a  son  either  in  hb  KfetinM 
or  by  his  testament,  provided  he  had  no  male  off- 
spring and  was  of  sound  mind.  He  might  also,  by 
testament^  name  %  person  to  take  hia  profertTi  m 
caae  hia  M  w MM ahoaU die mdcri^  (Din. 
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K«rA  2rc^db«v  VcwS.  11.)     If  he   had  luk 

©^r>Hi:s.  lie  could   !i'«t  dispo«e  of  his  propertr. 
lbi»  luLc  cf  la.*  wiu  climcly  connected  with  tie 
rale  Mto  adoptioa  ;  for  if  he  could  hare  adopted 
a  ten  wben  ho  h.id  male  children,  such  son  would 
hire  fthaned  k'lM  property  with  the  rest  of  his  male 
c]aldifa,M!i  to  that  extent  the  foth^-r  would  havo 
extrd^ed  apowK  «C  diipontiBQ  whick  Uw  law  de- 
t6*d  him. 

Only  Athenian  citizen*  could  be  adopted  ;  but 
irmalrff  could  be  adopted  (by  testament  at  least)  as 
«dl  m  males.  (laaeoa,  IIcpl  rov'Ayviov  KA^pov.) 
The  adopted  child  was  transfi-rri-d  from  his  own 
itmiQj  aui.  demua  iato  those  o£  Um  adoptiT* 
fachir ;  le  inbetited  hk  prupt-rty  and  naintabcd 
the  isucr.i  of  his  adMptlve  fatYit-r.  It  was  not 
meemuj  for  him  to  take  hia  new  father's  name, 
kit  be  vaa  regiateied  at  tiit  Mm.  The  adopted 
•no  micht  retuni  to  hh  f.)mier  fanilly,  in  case  he 
left  a  mild  to  nxtresent  the  ^Eunilv  of  his  adoptive 
father:  iwilnw  be  m»  nttoned,  be  loet  all  right 
vhich  he  might  hare  had  on  his  fathor'a  side  if  he 
had  not  been  adopted  ;  but  he  retained  all  rights 
vbicA  be  Bugibi  have  on  his  mother^  eidev  far 
thi'  act  of  adc  ptioii  had  no  effect  so  br  as  concerned 
the  mother  of  the  adopted  person  ;  she  still  con- 
Inaed  Ua  BMher  after  the  act  of  adoption. 

The  next  of  kin  of  an  Athenian  citizen  were 
intitled  ta  hiii  property  if  he  made  no  disposition 
of  it  by  will,  or  made  no  valid  adoption  durii^  his 
lifetime  ;  th<'r  w^r^,  therefore,  interested  in  pre- 
renting  trauculeiii  adoptions.  The  whole  cum- 
aiimity  were  also  interest^^i  in  prerentiiig  the  in- 
troduetion  into  their  body  of  a  prrwm  who  was  not 
aa  Athenian  dtixen.  To  prot<-ct  the  rights  of  the 
next  of  kin  against  unjust  claims  by  penons  who 
alleged  thesaaelTes  to  be  adopted  eon^  it  waa  re* 
qoired  that  the  &ther  shoold  enter  his  son,  whether 
Uim  uf  his  body  or  adopted,  in  the  register  of  his 
ffcratria  (fforputhr  ipa^^a-Ttiov)  at  a  ocrtaiu 
laae,  the  Thargelia  (Tkicu/}.  n«p)  rdr  *Affe%AoMp. 
KA.f^K>i',  .3,  5),  w  it'i  tlii  [  r  .  ity  of  his  kinsmen  and 
pknUoret  (yennrnu,  ffvri^),  SttbMqaeolly 
t»  thim  it  ««8  nttmiut  to  enter  him  in  the 
Tr^\ieT  of  ilio  adoptive  fatner'g  demus  (Xtj^io^x"'^*' 
ypattfutTMif)^  without  which  r^istration  it  ap 
peart  that  he  did  net  pomew  the  fdl  righti  ef 
citi^^i.-hip  119  a  nieinlxT  of  his  new  dcniu^. 

If  the  adoption  was  by  testamenti  registiation 
«M  aha  nqnmd,  whieh  we  may  presome  that  tiie 
person  f:in'.»elf  nii;;^ht  prf»cure  to  be  dnnc,  if  he  'vmn 
of  a^,  or,  if  not,  his  guardian  or  next  Iriend.  If 
a  diepote  arose  as  to  tha  pniperty  of  the  deceased 
(rX^pou  ZiaZiKoaia)  betwef^n  the  son  admptrd  >»y 
testament  and  the  next  uf  kin,  there  could  properly 
he  DP  icgiitaation  of  the  adopted  aon  until  the  tes- 
tartcn*.  'rtis  cstalilished.  If  a  man  died  childless 
ui4  'wxenXuic,  his  next  of  kin,  accordini:^  to  the 
Athesiazi  rules  of  ascoession  (Detn.  Ilp^r  A«i>X- 
c  6),  took  his  property  by  the  ri^ht  of  blood 
{kyxt^tM  mark  y4poi).  Though  registration 
might  in  this  case  adso  be  reqmiad,  theie  was  no 
adoption  properly  so  called,  as  some  modem  writers 
st^DOse ;  for  the  next  of  kin  necessarily  belonged 
la  ue  fbnily  of  the  intestate. 

Tbe  ni'i-n  as  to  adoption  amimg  the  Athenians 
ut  not  quit*;  (rvt  from  diffictdtft  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  aroid  all  error  in  stating  them.    Thi;  general 
doctrines  m.'ir  he  mainly  deduced  from  the  orations 
ef  Isaeoi^  and^h«ia  nl*  DwnoitfwBea  against 
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2.  Roman.  The  Roman  terra  was  adoptio  or 
aiJ'-j  'nf^i.  fficll.  V.  19.)  The  Ronnn  relation  of 
parent  aiid  child  arose  either  Irom  a  lawful  luar- 
riage  or  from  adoption.  Adoplio  was  the  general 
name  which  conipre}i(?nded  the  two  speciea,  adoptm 
and  (jUfXKjfxtio ;  aiid  as  the  adopted  person  passed 
from  hia  own  familia  into  that  of  the  person  adopt- 
ing, adoptio  caused  a  cupitu  diminution  and  the 
lowest  of  the  three  kinds.  Adoption,  in  its  speciiio 
sense,  was  the  ceremony  by  which  a  person  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  parent  (  in  potesiaU  /wraa* 
tum\  whether  child  or  grandchild,  male  or  female, 
was  transferred  to  the  power  of  the  person  adopting 
bim.  It  was  cflhectcd  under  the  aathonQr  of  • 
magistrate  {mn(psstrtjtn^),  the  praetor,  for  btstanoe, 
at  Rome,  or  a  governor  (j/racus)  in  the  provinc("S, 
The  person  to  be  adopted  was  maacinated  [Man- 
ciPATio]  by  hit  oattml  fadher  heme  tlM  eom- 
petent  authority,  and  surrendered  to  the  adoptive 
lather  by  the  l^d  form  called  injure  omio,  (OelL 
T.  19  ;  Snel  Amff.  64.) 

'\Vhen  a  prr-on  v-as  not  in  the  jMwer  of  Vjt's 
parent  (rai  juris),  the  ceremony  of  adoption  wa« 
called  adreffoth,  Or^pnallyi  it  coidd  only  be 
effected  Rt  Rf^rae,  and  only  by  a  vote  of  the 
populus  (  popuH  auctoritate)  in  the  comitia  curiata 
\ftg$  eMftata) ;  the  reason  of  this  being  that  the 
capnt  or  status  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  not, 
according  to  tbc  bws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  be 
affected  except  by  a  vote  of  the  popithis  m  the 
comitia  curiat.'u  Clodiua,  th*^  fuvmy  of  Cicero, 
was  adrogatcd  into  a  plclxnan  family  by  a  lex 
curiata,  in  order  to  qtmlify  himself  to  be  elected  a 
trihunua  plehia.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  ii.  7,  p.  Dom.) 
Females  could  not  be  adopted  by  the  adrt^tio. 
Under  the  emperors  it  became  the  practice  to  effect 
the  adrogatio  by  an  imperii  rescript  {prine^^ 
aucJoritatty  ex  retcripto  primcipi$)  ;  but  this  praetloa 
had  not  become  established  in  the  time  of  Oaius, 
or,  as  it  appean,  of  Ulpian.  (Compare  Ofuus,  i. 
98,  with  Oaios  as  cHed  in  Dig.  i.  tit  7.  s.  2  ;  and 
Ulpian, /'rr///.  tit.  n.)  It  would  seerr,  li  i  vt  ver, 
from  a  passage  in  Tadtoi  (JUisL  u  15),  that  Qalba 
adopted  a  ancoemer  wiihont  the  oenemony  of  tha 
adrogatio.  By  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Anto- 
niniu  Pius,  addressed  to  the  pontifices,  those  who 
were  nidcr  age  (impuLeret),  or  warda  (pmpiUi)^ 
could,  with  certain  restrictions,  be  adopted  by  the 
adrogatio.  If  a  &tbcr  wlio  had  children  in  hia 
power  consented  to  bo  adopted  by  another  pem% 
both  himself  and  his  children  became  in  the  power 
of  the  adoptive  £sther.  All  the  property  of  tho 
adopted  son  became  at  once  the  propertjr  of  the 
ado]>tive  fether.  (Ooius,  ii.  98.)  A  person  could 
not  Icgsilly  be  adopted  by  tho  adrogatio  till  he  had 
made  out  a  satisfactory  case  (Juia,  Uma^  ooaHa) 
to  the  pontifices,  who  had  the  right  of  insisting  on 
certain  preliminary  conditions.  This  power  of  the 
pontiftees  was  probablj'  fautdcd  on  their  right  to 
prescnrc  the  due  observance  of  the  sacra  of  each 
gens.  (Cic  p.  Dom,  13,  itc)  It  would  accord- 
ingly have  been  a  good  ground  of  rcftuing  their 
consent  to  an  adrogatio,  if  the  penm  to  be  adopted 
was  the  only  male  of  his  gens,  for  the  saem  Woold 
in  such  case  be  lost  It  was  reijuired  that  the 
adopUve  father  also  had  no  children,  and  no  rea- 
sonable hopes  of  any  ;  and  that  he  shoold  be  older 
than  tho  person  to  l>c  adopted.  It  is  genenilly 
assumed  that  all  adrogations  were  made  before  the 
enriae.  Chiibii^  hawerer,  and  Ulpian  aie  the  ax-* 
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of  Teiy  doabtftd  import  with  wkfmet  to  tlidr 

{>criod.  After  the-  comitin  turiala  fell  into  disuse, 
t  is  most  probable  that  there  waa  no  formal  aa< 
aenbly  of  the  citriae,  and  that  lihey  warn  repre> 
icnted  by  the  thirty  lictors. 

A  wuman  could  not  adopt  a  person,  for  eveo  her 
own  children  wera  not  in  ner  power. 

The  rules  as  to  a option  which  the  lopislatimi 
of  Justinian  estaiiliijhed,  ore  «>QtiUued  iu  the  lu- 
tdtutea  (L  tit  11). 

The  cfToct  of  adoption,  as  already  stated,  was  to 
create  the  legal  relation  of  lather  and  son,  just  as 
if  t}ie  adopted  son  were  bom  of  the  blood  of  the 
adoptive  fatlier  in  lawful  nuuriage.  The  adopted 
child  wa3  intitled  to  the  name  and  sacra  privata 
of  the  adoptmg  paranti  and  it  appears  tmit  the 
prescn-ation  of  the  sacra  privata,  which  hy  thr- 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  made  p<  r{)eiuai, 
«M  frequently  am  af  the  mwona  for  a  childless 
person  adopting  a  son.  In  case  of  intosLicy,  the 
adopted  child  would  be  the  hercs  of  his  adoptive 
fiither.  }Ie  became  the  brother  of  his  adoptive 
father's  dauj^htcr,  and  then-fore  could  not  marry 
her ;  but  he  did  not  become  the  son  of  the  udoptire 
fiUber^s  wife,  for  adoption  only  gave  to  the  adopted 
son  the  jura  ufrnationis.  (Q»tiU,i,  37—107  ;  Dig. 
1.  tit.  7  ;  Cic.  p.  Domo.) 

The  phntsc  of  adoption  by  taatament**  (Cic. 
Jirttt.  58)  seems  to  be  rather  a  misapplication  of 
the  term;  for  though  a  man  or  wouuui  might  1>y 
testament  name  a  hercs,  and  impose  the  condition 
of  the  heres  taking  the  name  of  the  testator  or 
testatrix,  this  so-caUed  adoption  could  not  produce 
the  effects  of  a  proper  adoption.  It  cmld  give  to 
the  person  io  aaid  to  be  adt^ted,  the  name  or  pn>- 
jterty  of  the  teatator  or  teetatrix,  but  nothing  more. 
Niebuhr  {Leduret^  vol.  il  p.  100)  speaks  of  the 
teatamentuT  adoption  of  C  Octaviaa  by  C.  Julius 
Caeiar,  as  the  first  that  he  knew  of;  bat  the  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  in  the  Drulus  and  another  passage 
(Ad  Mirt,  viii.  8),  ahow  that  other  instances  hod 
oeeuired  before.  A  perton  on  passing  from  one 
gens  into  another,  and  tiiking  the  name  of  his  new 
fiunilia,acneralljr  retained  the  name  of  hia  old 
also,  with  the  addition  to  it  of  the  temrinatioii 
anus.  (Cic.  a/J  Att.  iii,  20,  and  the  note  of  Vic- 
torius.)  Thus,  C.  OctaTius,afterwarda  the  Emperor 
Angustai,  apon  being  adopted  by  the  testament  of 
his  uncle  the  dictator,  assumed  the  name  of  Cuius 
Julius  Caesar  Octavianus;  bat  he  caused  the 
adoption  to  be  eonfinned  by  tile  coriie.  Aa  to  the 
testamcntu  y  i  l  option  of  C.  Octavius,  see  Drumann, 
Gttelueite  Roim^  voL  i.  p.  337,  and  the  rrfoences 
iheie  given.  Urhi  waa  adopted  Into  the  Julia 
pf'ns  by  the  It-stament  of  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann, 
L  B) ;  and  it  was  not  stated  that  thia  reaitiied  any 
eonftrmation.  But  thing*  wen  changed  then.  The 
Lex  Jnlia  ct  Papia  Poppoca  gave  certain  privileges 
to  those  who  had  children,  among  which  privileges 
wat  a  preference  in  being  appoiated  to  tile  paetor- 
ship  and  such  offices.  This  led  to  an  abuse  of  the 
practice  of  adoptiua ;  for  chQdless  persons  adopted 
ehildntt  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  {<«  such 
offices,  and  then  enianLinMt '  i  their  adopted  chil- 
dren. This  aXium  wa£  checked  by  a  Bcnatus 
consultum  in  the  time  of  Nero.  (Tackiui.  xv.  19  ; 
Cic.  de  Of.  iil  18,  ad  Att.  vii.  8  ;  Suet.  Jul.  Caen. 
83,  Tib.  2,  &c. ;  Heinec.  SytUiunna  ;  Di^'.  'M).  tit. 
1.8.63.)  "  [Ci.  L.] 

ADORA'TIO  (irpocTKvyy\(ns)  was  jaid  to  the 
gods  in  the  following  manner :  —  The  person  | 
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•tietehed  oat  his  right  hand  to  the  alatne  of  tlfco 

pod  whom  he  wishid  to  honour,  then  kissed  \kim 
band  and  waved  it  to  the  statue.  While  doia^ 
diia  he  moved  rannd  his  whole  body,  for  whi^E 

custom  Plutarch  {Xum.  14)  gives  some  cuHoiis 
reasons  ;  but  the  true  reason  probably  was,  tfaaft 
the  person  might  be  the  more  surely  put  into  ooU'^ 
m-iiuiatinn  witli  the  di-it}',  a3  it  was  uncertain 
where  he   wuuid  reveal   himself  as  the  deuJB 
praeaetu.    It  waa  also  the  practice  to  have  tho 
head  and  ears  covered,  so  that  only  the  forep;irt  r>£" 
the  iacc  remained  uncovered.  (PJiu.  N.  II.  ixviii. 
5;  Minucius  Felix,  2 ;  Lnoet  T.  1197.)  Tho 
adoratio  differed  from  tln'  rmfh  or  prayers,  which 
were  offered  with  the  hands  folded  together  and. 
stretched  oat  to  the  goda,  the  natonl  attitude  pn^ 
p"rifi(  d  by  nature  to  the  suppliant,  and  which  we 
liiid  mentioned  by  Homer.    (//.  vii  177;  ^wrtd* 
ffpMTU  XV*'*'^  JEsch.  Prom,  1004 ;  ooe^  npinatr 
Jcrrc  Jimn't*,  !I.  r.  C'nrm.  iii.  23.  I.)  The  adoration 
paid  to  the  iiouuui  emperors  was  borrowed  froni 
the  eaatem  mode  of  adoration,  and  consisted  in 
prostration  on  the  ground,  and  kiiaiDg  the  foot  and 
knees  of  the  emperor. 

ADROGA  TK  )    [Adoptio  (Boman).] 

ADSCRIPTI'VI.  [AccENSi.] 

ADSERTOil.  [AssERTOR.] 

ADSESSOR.  [AssBssoa.] 

ADSIONATia    [Agbabub  Lmm  mod 

AOSR.] 

ADSTIPULATIO.  [OBLioATioNna.] 

ADSTIPULA'TOR.  [iNTUCisam.] 

ADULTUS.  [INFANS.] 

ADULTER'IUM,  adultoy.  1.  Grbkk. 
Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  man  caught  another 
man  in  the  act  of  criminal  intercourse  (junx*ia.) 
with  his  wife,  he  might  kill  him  with  impunity; 
and  the  Uiw  was  also  the  same  with  respect  to  a 
concubine  (iroXAaic^).  He  might  also  inflict  other 
punishment  on  the  oiSender.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Athenian*  then  was  no  adultery,  tmless  n 
manied  woman  waa  eoncemed.  (Lysias,  Twip  top 
'EparocrB^yov^  ^6yov.)  But  it  was  no  adultery  for 
a  man  to  have  connectioa  with  a  martied  womaa 
who  pnwtitoted  henel^  or  who  waa  engaged  in 
selling  any  thing  in  the  agora.  (Demosth.  Kari 
Ncoipctf,  c.  18.)  The  Bomaa  law  afpean  to  have 
been  prstty  nearly  the  tame.  (VniliaM^8mi.BK>^ 
vi.  tit.  26.)  The  huskand  might,  if  ho  pleaded, 
take  a  sum  of  money  frosn  the  adulterer  by  way  of 
compenMrti<»,anddetdn  him  tiU  he  found  mntiee 
for  the  payment.  If  the  alleged  adulterer  had 
been  unjustly  detained,  he  might  bnug  an  action 
against  the  heaband ;  and,  if  he  gained  hii  canae, 
he  and  his  siu-eties  ?  r,:  released.  If  he  failed, 
the  law  required  the  sureties  to  deliver  up  the 
adulteter  to  tiw  hntband  befbie  the  eemt,  to  do 
what  he  jileased  with  him,  except  that  he  was  not 
to  use  a  knife  or  dagger.  (Demostfa*  Karii  Nsoip. 
18.) 

The  husband  might  also  pro'c -  i?/'  the  adulterer 
in  the  action  called  fioix^'^as  ypatpij.  If  the  act  of 
adultery  n-as  praved,  the  hoaband  could  no  longer 
cohabit  with  bis  wife  under  pain  of  losing  his 
privil^es  of  a  citisMi  {irifila).  Theadoltmss  was 
exdnded  even  from  tiiose  temples  whidh  foreign 
women  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter ;  and  if 
she  was  seen  there,  any  one  might  tr^t  her  as  ho 
pleased,  provided  he  did  not  kill  her  or  mutilate 
her.  (Dem.  Kaiu  Mfo^,  6  22}  Aeodun.  KarA 
Tifidpx.  C  36.) 
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2.  Rom  AV.  Adultorimn  proprrly  Riiitufioa,  ui 
th«  RoBun  law,  ihe  att(  iice  cummitu^d  by  a  iiuit), 
MMliod  «r  muBarned,  having  sexual  iiiU'rcoune 
with  another  man"*  vlfc.  Slnpnim  Taiilfd  by 
til*  Gw*rk.»  ^Ofxi)  iiguilies  the  C';iujncToo  witli  a 
•iiiuw  or  a  virffin.  It  wa»  the  condiiion  of  the 
fvRiaJe  which  determined  the  legal  character  of 
adultery  ;  there  was  do  adultery  unless  the  female 
was  married.  It  it  ttated,  howerer  (Dig.  48. 
tit.  5.  s.  13),  that  a  woman  might  commit  adultery 
wWber  she  waa  justa  uxor  sive  injusta,"  the 
ntcanlng  of  which  is  not  quite  certain ;  but  pro- 
bably it  means  whether  she  was  living  in  a  mar- 
hafe  recognised  as  a  marriage  by  the  Roman  law 
•r  merely  by  the  jus  gentium.  The  male  who 
mmUitd  adultery  was  adtUttr^  the  female  mt 
•Idlkm.  The  Latin  writen  were  fvoled  about 
the  rtymology  of  the  word  adulterium  ;  but  if  we 
kok  to  iu  TBnouB  s'lrnifii^tions  besidei  that  of 
iU^pI  anaBl  ooniaH>r>  e,  wc  may  safely  refnr  it  to 
the  same  root  as  that  which  appears  In  adiiltus. 
Tke  Mbon  is  that  of  growing  to,''  fixing/'  or 
"iMtaung  to,**  one  thing  on  anodier  flutid  extra- 
ewu*  thirii; :  h-mct',  anionp  other  nicaniiii^n,  the 
itmtmmnm.  uk^A  adulterium  and  adulteratio  as  we 
ue  dtfr  word  **«diilte»tuii,**  to  exprcM  the  eor- 
ruuinir  of  a  thing  bj  ndzing  loiiiethiag  with  it  of 
kss  %alae. 

In  die  tinie  of  Aagnttai  a  lex  was  enacted 

(pnibtllv  B.C.  17),  intitled  Lrr  Jidta  de  Adut- 
term  coKrcemti*^  the  fint  chiwler  of  which  repealed 
sow  prior  enactznenta  on  toe  same  rabjeet,  with 
:kf  pf  "-.  iiirms  of  which  jtriur  enactments  we  am, 
Iswerer,  unacquainted.  Horace  {Carm.  iv.  5.  21) 
aBodea  to  tha  Julian  law.  In  this  law,  the  terms 
adultfriuin  aiid  stnj.rum  are  tiBcd  indifferently  ;  lut, 
•trktly  speaking,  these  two  terms  diifered  as  aLovo 
itMed.  The  <wef  provisions  of  this  law  may  be 
collected  from  the  Dige«t  (-in.  til.  rt),  from  Paulus 
{SadeaU  Ree^fd.  ii.  tit.  26.  ed.  Scijulung),  and  Dris* 
aaaraa  {Ad  Ltffmn  Juliam  De  A  duliema^  Lib.  Sing.)> 

It  seems  not  unlikily  that  the  enactments  re- 
pealed by  the  Julian  law  LonUuncd  special  penal 
worwiooa  against  adulterr ;  aad  it  is  also  not 
unpfo'  able  that,  1  y  t)ie  !  1  Inw  or  custom,  if  the 
adulters;?  ca.ught  iti  ilic  tact,  he  wait  at  tliu 

mercy  of  the  injured  husband,  and  that  the  hus- 
band in^i^ht  punish  with  death  his  adulterous  wife. 
(I>ionj*.  11.  *25  ;  Suet.  TSk,  85.)  It  seems,  also, 
thai  la  i»iiiaH J  the  act  of  adultery  might  be  pro- 
secuted oy  any  perMO,  ai  beii^  a  puUic  offence  ; 
bat  under  the  empemn  the  right  of  pfowcation 
WM  liaciited  to  the  bo»^>anJ,  faihi  r,  brother,  pa- 
tnnia,  and  arancnltu  of  the  adulteress. 

By  the  Julian  law,  if  a  husband  ke^  his  wife 
after  an  act  of  adoltt-ry  was  known  to  him,  and  let 
the  adulterer  ofl^  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
leoocinittm.  The  boshand  or  &ther  m  whose 
fjowcr  the  adiiU<  rcas  was,  had  sixty  days  allow <  ! 
lor  oonunriacing  proccedioga  against  the  wife,  afttr 
wbid  time  any  other  penon  might  prosecute. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  u.  0.1.)  A  woman  couvictod  of 
adultery  was  mulcted  in  half  of  faer  dos  and  the 
third  put  of  her  property  {hona\  and  banished 
{n  to  some  miserable  .  Irinrl,  huch  as  Seri- 

bhca,  for  instance.    The  adultorrr  was  mulcted  in 
half  him  propertf,  and  banished  in  like  manner, 
iif/{  to  thf  .•s.tni*'  island  a*  tho  woman.  Th<- 
adnltortr  and  aduJtcress  were  subjected  alj»o  to 
mil  incapacities  ;  bo*  tbia  law  did  not  inflict  the 
fmAmaA9t4eUh  oo  citbcrfar^  I  sad  in  those 
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iii.sLiriros  under  the  cmprmrs  In  u  hit  h  doath  was 
iiiliiclrd,  it  must  bo  considered  as  aa  extraordinary 
punishment,  and  beyond  the  provisions  of  the 
Julian  law.  (Tacit.  Atm.  ii.  50,  iii.  21  ;  J.  Lips. 
/•Jjvurs.  (id  J'ucit.  Ann.  iv.  42  ;  IS'oodt,  (Jp.Omn.  i. 
286,  &c)  But  by  a  constitution  of  Constantino 
(Cod.  ix-  30,  If  it  is  geiiuiue).  tin-  otTmiro  in  tin? 
adulterer  wa«  raado  ca|>itaL  By  the  lLgi*Ut»oi»  of 
Justinian  (Nov.  134.  c.  10), 'the  law  of  Con- 
stantino was  probably  only  confirmed ;  bnt  the 
adulteress  was  put  into  a  convtnt,  after  being  first 
whittled.  If  her  husband  did  not  take  her  out  in 
two  years,  she  was  compelled  to  assume  the  habit, 
and  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  convent. 

The  Julian  law  permitted  the  father  (both 
adoptiva  and  natnml)  to  kill  the  adulterer  and 
adidtoess  in  certain  casss,  as  to  which  there  were 
sevcml  nice  distinctiun.s  established  by  the  law. 
If  the  lather  killed  only  one  of  the  parties,  he 
braoght  himself  ^vithin  the  penalties  of  the  Cor- 
nelian law  Do  Sitariis.  The-  hiisliand  nilulit  kill 
persons  of  a  certain  class,  described  in  the  law, 
when  he  euight  in  the  act  of  adnlteiy  with  hw 
wife  ;  but  hf  could  not  kill  bis  wifi>.  The  hus- 
band, by  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Julian  kw,  could 
detahi  ftr  twenty  heuis  the  adnlterer  whom  ha 
had  caught  in  tho  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  caDlltt 
in  witnesses  to  prove  the  adultery.  If  tlw  idw 
was  divoieed  for  adnlteiy,  the  fansband  was  in- 
titled  to  rptatn  jiart  nf  the  dos.  (Ulpian,  Fr.  \i. 
12.)  The  authorities  fur  the  Lex  Julia  de  Adul- 
tfl^ys,  both  ancient  and  modenit  are  collected  by 
Kein,  ZXis  Crimiimlncht  Jer  Itutin  r^  1844.  [(!.  I..] 

ADV£RS.\'HIA,  note-book,  memorandum- 
book,  posting-book,  in  which  the  Romans  enteied 
nu'rnoranda  of  any  importance,  espec-iully  of  money 
received  and  expended,  which  >^cre  afterwards 
transcribed,  usually  every  month,  into  a  kind  of 
Icdg'  T  (Tuf  nlac  justae,  codex  accepti  et  ^Tpenti.) 
They  were  prol.alily  called  Advertarta^  becaiue 
they  lay  always  open  betVirc  the  eyes.  (Cic. p.  i7esei> 
Com.  3  ;  Prop,  iii,  23.  20.) 

ADVEilijA'UlLS.    L  Actor.] 

ADU'NATI  (i^vKOTM),  persons  supported  by 
the  Athenian  statf,  who,  on  account  of  uifirmity  or 
bodily  defects,  were  uiutble  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
The  sum  whkh  they  received  from  the  state  ap- 
pears to  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the 
time  of  Lysios  and  Aristotle,  one  obolus  a  day 
was  given  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  besaaAerwjirds 
inovased  to  two  oboli.  The  bounty  was  restricted 
to  persons  whose  property  was  under  three  minae. 
It  was  awarded  by  a  decree  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  ezamiaation  of  the  individuals  belonged  (o  the 
senate  of  the  Fire  Hundred :  the  {layments  were 
made  by  prytaneias.  Pcisistratus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  a  law  for  the  mainte* 
nance  of  those  persons  who  had  been  nutahited  in 
V..II;  hut,  according  to  others,  this  provision  de- 
rived its  origin  from  a  law  of  Solon.  (Pint.  Soiom, 
31  ;  Schol.  imI  ilssflft.  vol.  itt  p.  738,  ed.  Reiske  ; 
A(»ch.  e.  Tim.  p.  12.1  ;  Ilarjiorm'  Suid.  Hrsvch. 
».  V.  i  Lysias,  'Tvcp  roi;  'Afivraruv,  a  spi  ech 
written  rar  an  individaal  in  ocder  to  prove  that  he 
was  intitli'd  to  he  supported  by  the  state  ;  Biickh, 
Fuiblie  £am.  ^AtAau,  p.  242,  &c.  2ud  edit.) 

ADVOCA'TUS  seens  originally  to  have  signi- 
fied any  jxreon  who  gave  :uiothi  r  his  aid  in  any 
afi'air  or  business,  as  a  witness  for  instance  (Yarr. 
De  As  Rmt.  iL  c  5)  ;  or  for  the  pvrpose  of  aiding 
aad  proteeting  him  in  taking  possession  of  a  {4eoa 
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of  property.  (Cic  pro  Caedn.  c.  8.)  It  was 
•ko  used  to  expreoB  a  pencn  who  gmvo  hit  adrice 

and  aid  to  anotnor  in  the  managemtMit  of  a  cause, 
as  a  jnris-consuUus  did  ;  but  the  word  did  not 
signify  the  orator  or  patronus  who  made  the  speech 
{Q'\c.  de  Orat.  ii.  74)  in  tlic  tinip  of  Cicero,  Under 
the  entpcrorSf  it  signified  a  person  who  in  any  way 
fltsistcd  in  tlw  eoMnet  of  •  oune  (Dig.  AH.  tit  18. 
s.  1),  and  was  sometimes  e<]ui%-n!pnt  to  orator. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  x.  6.)  The  advoaite  had  then  a  fee, 
which  was  called  honorarittn.  [Obatob,  Pa- 
TRovfs,  Lkx  Cincia.] 

1'\\c  advocatus  is  defined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  50, 
tit  1  :S)  to  be  any  person  who  aida  another  in  the 
rniiduct  of  a  suit  or  ai  tidU  ;  but  tiTidor  the  empire 
the  jurisconsulti  no  luiigtT  acti-d  as  advocates,  in 
the  old  tense  of  that  term.  They  had  attained  a 
hi?hcr  position  thsB  thai  which  they  Jield  under 
the  rcjniljlic. 

The  advocatus  fisci  was  an  imj«rtant  officer 
established  by  Iladrianus.  (SfKirt  Ifulriun.  b'O.) 
It  was  his  business  to  look  at't  r  tho  int'  roiits  (>f 
tht^  fiscus  or  the  imperial  treasury,  and,  among 
other  things,  to  maintain  its  title  to  Lonu  eadtuu. 
The  various  meaiuugs  of  advocatuD  in  the  Middle 
Ages  are  given  by  Du  Change,  Giosa.  (Dig,  38. 
tit.  4.  .H.  3;  RMweg^  JlamdiMick  dtt  Civilprozes$et^ 

j>.  Hx;.)  [O.  L.] 

A'DVT(TM.  [Tkmph;m.] 

AEACEI.V  (aidK9ia\  a  festival  of  tlio  Affji- 
nctans  iu  honour  of  Aeacux,  the  details  of  which 
are  not  known.  The  victor  in  the  gUKs  which 
were  solemnised  on  thr  occasion,  consermtcd  his 
chaplet  in  the  magniticcnt  temple  uf  Aeacus. 
(SchoL  ad  Find.  01.  TlL  IAS,  nil  155 ;  Miiller, 
jj«7m<!/irti,  p.  140.)  [JL  &J 

AEDES.    iDu.Mi/.s;  TxMrLUM.J 

AEDES  VITIO'SAE,  RUINO'SABL  [Dam- 
KOM  Inprctitm.] 

A£DI'CULAE,siguirte8  in  the  singular,  a  room, 
hat  in  the  plural,  a  small  house.  It  is,  however, 
more  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  a  shrine,  at- 
tached to  the  walls  of  temples  or  houses,  in  which 
the  statue  of  a  dei^  waa  ptaeed.  The  acdiculae 
attacht'd  to  hmisps,  sometimes  contained  the  pc- 
iuit<  9  of  the  hoiiM",  but  more  frequently  the 
guardian  gods  of  tiw  street  in  which  they  wen 
placed.    (I,iv.  Tcxxv.  41  ;  Petron.  29.) 

AEDI  'LES  {ttyop<ty6ftot).  The  ruune  of  these 
Ibnctionariea  ii  said  to  be  derived  from  their 
having  the  care  of  the  temple  (aadea)  of  Ceres. 
The  aediles  were  originally  two  in  number,  and 
called  aediles  plebeii ;  they  were  elected  from  the 
plcbes,  and  the  institution  of  the  office  dates  from 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  tribuui  plebis,  u.  c. 
494*  Their  duties  at  first  seem  to  have  been 
merely  ministerial ;  they  wore  the*  assistants  of 
the  tribunes  in  such  matters  as  the  tribunes  en- 
tniated  to  then,  amoiig  which  are  ennmerated  tlu' 
hearing  of  causes  of  smaller  importance.  At  an 
early  period  after  their  institution  (a.  c.  446),  we 
find  them  appointed  the  keepers  of  the  scnatus 
consulta,  which  the  conrals  had  hitherto  arbitrarily 
suppressed  or  altered.  (Li v.  iii,  55.)  They  were 
ilea  the  keepers  of  the  plebisdtik  Other  functions 
were  gradually  entrusted  to  them,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  their  duties  from  some 
of  those  which  belong  to  the  censors  ;  nor  to  dis- 
tinguish all  the  duties  of  the  plebeian  and  cunile 
aediles,  after  the  establishment  of  the  curule 
Mdihiih^  Thfy  bad  the  fenenl  ivpTyint^eiice 


of  buildinf^,  both  sacred  and  ^vatc  :  under  thin 
power  they  provided  for  the  nipport  and  repair  of 
temples,  cuna>,  &r  ,  nnr!  tix)k  care  that  privntf^ 
buildings  which  were  m  a  ruinous  stat£  (im^fs 
vUioxu,  ruinotae)  were  repaired  by  the  owners,  or 
pulled  dow  n.  The  «njK»rintendence  over  the  supply 
and  distribution  of  water  at  Ronjc  was,  at  an  early 
period,  a  matter  of  public  administratioa.  Ac- 
cording to  Frontinus,  this  was  the  duty  of  the 
censors  ;  but  when  there  were  no  censors,  it  waa 
within  the  pnnlnea  of  the  aedilea.  The  care  of 
each  jvirticular  source  or  gnprlv  wn?  fnmed  to  un- 
dertakers {re<lenipiores),  and  all  that  they  did  waa 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  censors  or  the 
aediles.  (Ih  AijU'ttducf.  Rom.  lib.  ii.)  The  care  of 
the  streets  and  pavements,  with  the  cleansing  and 
draitth^  ef  the  eity,  belonged  to  the  aediles,  and 
the  care  of  the  cloacae.  They  had  the  office  of 
distributing  corn  among  the  pkbcs,  which  waa 
Mmetiaiea  g^ven  gratuitously,  sometimes  sold  at  a 
fhfnp  rate  ;  but  trii"  distribution  of  rnrn  at  Rome 
mu.st  not  be  confounded  with  the  duty  ot  purchasing 
or  procuring  it  from  lionign  parta,  whin  wai  per> 
fomiod  by  the  con.^ul.^,  quaestors,  and  praetors,  and 
sometimes  by  an  extraordinaiy  magistiate,  as  the 
praeficctus  annona&  The  aemka  md  te  see  that 
the  ptiblic  lands  were  not  improperly  used,  and 
that  the  pasture-protinds  of  the  state  were  not 
treepaeeed  on  ;  aiul  they  had  power  to  ptnii.-ih  '\^y 
fine  any  unlawful  act  in  this  re5?pect.  Tlie  fines 
were  employed  iii  paving  roadii,  and  in  other 
public  pmpoies.  They  liad  a  general  snpeiin- 
tendence  over  bnyiTii^  and  sellinp,  and,  as  a  con- 
seqoeacc,  the  eupcrvuion  of  the  markets,  of  things 
expoeed  to  sale,  auch  as  slaves,  and  of  weights  and 
ineasurrs :  from  this  part  of  their  duty  is  derived 
the  luuue  under  which  the  aediles  are  mentioned 
by  the  Greek  writers  (dTopor^fioi).  It  was  their 
hu.sinesii  to  gee  that  tin  note  deities  or  religious 
ritea  were  iatroduc(  d  inio  the  city,  to  look  alter 
the  observance  of  reli^'ious  ceremonies,  and  tho 
celebrations  of  the  ancient  feiists  and  festiMili. 
The  general  huperintendence  of  jwlice  compre- 
hended the  duty  of  preserving  order,  decency,  and 
the  in.spection  of  the  bath-s  and  houses  of  enter- 
taijuueiit,  of  brothels,  and  of  prostitutes.  The 
aedilea  had  vaiiotu  officeti  mider  thcni,  ae  ptne- 
cones,  scribae,  and  vbtores. 

The  Aediles  Cunile.s,  who  were  also  two  ia 
number,  were  originally  chosen  only  from  the  pa« 
tricians,  afterwards  alternately  from  the  patricians 
and  the  plcbes,  and  at  la.st  inditlcrcntly  frura 
both.  (Liv.  viL  l.  i  i ; n  ,:iiee  of  curule  aedilea 
was  instituted  li.  c.  and,  according  to  Livy, 
on  tlic  occasion  of  the  plebeian  aediles  refusing  to 
consent  to  celebrate  the  ludi  "f  f*^^  te  the  space 
of  four  days  instead  of  three  ;  upon  which  a 
senatus  cunsultum  was  jKuscd,  by  which  two 
aediles  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  patricians. 
From  this  time  four  aediles,  two  plebclm  and 
two  cunile,  were  annually  elected.  (Liv.  vL  4"J.) 
The  distinctive  honours  of  the  aediles  curah^ 
were,  the  sella  cimili.*;,  from  whence  their  title  is 
derived,  the  toga  jiractexta,  precedence  ia  speaking 
in  the  senate,  and  tho  jus  ima^num.  (Cic 
Ferr.  v.  14.)  Only  the  aediles  ntniles  had  the 
jus  edicendi,  or  the  power  of  promulgating  cdicta 
(Oaius,  i.  6)  ;  but  the  rules  comprised  m  their 
edictn  pefAcd  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  aediles. 
The  edicta  of  the  curule  aediles  were  founded  on 
I  thdr  autlMrity  «a  mptfintendenli  of  tha  naiketii^ 
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W(i  of  Vnyinjr  and  soiling  In  gT'ijcral.  Accordingly, 
Ohiis  edicts  bad  mainly,  or  pcrhap*  solely,  reference 
to  lb*  rule*  as  to  boyint;  and  MUing,  a»d  contracts 
fcr  ^KJr^::ain  a:id  mIp.  Th.-j  were  the  foundation 
of  lb*  aciioaes  aediliciae,  amonp  which  are  included 
tfce  «aio  redkAHoria^  and  quanti  tninoris.  (Dig.  21. 
tiL  1.  A-  ArrnUrio  Edicto;  Gcll.  iv.  'J.)  A  ;:nat 
part  of  the  jjrovi*jong  of  the  aedika'  edict  relate  to 
tlte  buying  and  adling  «f  slave?.  The  pemmt 
Ijoth  of  th«  plel>ruin  and  CQZIlie  ftfililfi  Wn  SB* 
croMnetL    (,Liv.  iii. 

Il  lenns  that  after  the  appomtmcnt  of  the 
CBTule  aediles,  the  functions  fomerly  exercised 
by  the  jdebeian  acdUe^  were  exercised,  with  some 
fev  exocftiau^  by  all  the  aediles  indifferently. 
Witktn  fire  days  aft«r  h«ing  elected  or  entering 
m  office,  they  were  required  to  determine  by  lot, 
ar  by  agreement  among  themselres,  what  parts  of 
the  city  each  ahonld  take  under  his  supcrintcnd- 
eue ;  and  each  aedile  alone  had  the  care  of 
l-xi^ing  after  the  paving  and  cleansing  of  the 
iireeti^  and  other  matten,  H  may  be  pfesumed,  of 
tiw  mam  local  character  nithitt  hu  Strict.  (  Tt^ul, 
BtneL  ed.  Maxoch.) 

In  the  Mpennteadeiice  of  the  pablk  £e*ttvab 
wA  wlraitritiea,  there  was  s  IbrtW  dittinetian 
between  the  two  sets  of  ar<iiles.    Many  nf  these 
iescifah,  aach  aa  those  of  Flora  (Cic  Verr.  v.  U  i 
Ovid  M.  V.  378,  ftc.)  and  Oen^  were 
iT.df-d  Ly  either  set  of  aediles  indifferently  ;  Imt 
^  p^Vffti  games  (  plebdi  ludi)  were  under  the 
HptrimcBdasee  of  the  plebeisii  aedile*  (Ltr.  xxxL 
SO.),  'aI.o  laid  an  all'>waiice  «f  iiioiiev  for  that 
fsipoae  ;  asd  the  fines  levied  on  the  pecoarii, 
ai4  ediin,  sem  to  havs  been  approprintecl  to 
th  s«'  nawna  other  jiulilic  pnrposct.    (Liv.  x.  23  ; 
zxTiL  6  i  Orid.  FoMt.  V.  278,  &c.)   The  celebia- 
lias  «r  the  Lodi  tam^i  «k  Ronstti,  of  the  Ludi 
•"r.iii,  and  the  T.udi  Mepalesii  or  Megalenses, 
bek«ged  specially  to  the  curule  aediles  (Liv. 
sni  50 ;  asd  tm  Didsacslise  to  the  plays  of 
7  T»Tc*">,  ar.d  it  v»'as  on  such  occasions  that  they 
•ftea  iiKsrred  a  prodigious  expense,  with  the  view 
«f  pinssirij,  the  people  aad  asearing  their  lotes  in 
f-^WiiL-  elec'.ions.    This  extra^'SgAnt  expenditure  of 
UK  acdiks  arose  after  the  dose  of  the  second 
Ptaie  WMV  sad  sBOSsasd  with  the  opportonltiei 
»fcich  individuals  had  of  enriching  themselves 
9Sia  U&e  Bofuan  arms  were  carried  into  Greece, 
AlrMs,sad  Spain.  Etch  ths prodigality  of  the  em- 
prors  h:u<ily  surpassed  that  of  individual  cunile 
a«til«s  under  the  rfpablic ;  such  ns  C.  Julius 
Caesar  (Pint.  OM*rir,  .5)  afterwards  the  dictator, 
P.  Conwlinx  T^entulus  .^p/mther  ;  and,  above  all, 
M.  Aemiliiu  bcaurus,  whose  eji[)enditure  was  not 
filDted  to  bare  show,  bat  comprehended  objects 
r*f  ixibllc  Utility,      the  reparation  of  walls,  dock- 
vandj,  psns,  aiid  oquaeducts.    (Cic.      Off.  ii.  1 7  ; 
Itm.  H.  iV.  xxxin.  S,  xxxvL  1 5.)    An  instance  is 
ineflti  jnetl  by  Dion  Cassius  (xHli.  4H)  of  the  Ludi 
21«nie«ii  being  superintended  by  the  plebeian 
sewss ;  bot  it  was  done  punuant  to  a  miat^t 
f^«n)tmn,  and  that  ths  psctknlar  exe^tioD  eon- 
UxioA  tbe  gmeral  rule. 

In  B.  c  45,  Jnlinf  Cseear  caaied  two  cnmle 
aediles  and  foar  plebeian  aedOes  to  be  elected  ; 
and  thencefor«-ard,  at  least  so  long  as  the  office  of 
■edile  «v  of  any  importance,  six  aediles  were 
aantally  elected.  The  two  new  plebeian  aediles 
vcre  oUed  Ccrealea,  and  their  dutv  was  to  look 
dhcr  tbs  mg/tj  sf  cant  Tbongh  thdr  dBes  awy 


not  have  been  of  any  prpat  importance  after  the 
institution  of  a  praeiectus  onnonae  by  Augustus^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  existed  for  several  oen> 
turi<'8.  and  nt  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gnrdian. 

The  aediles  belonged  to  the  class  of  tbe 
minores  magMlntiik  Dionysiua  itatss  tbst  ths 
aediles  were  originally  chosen  at  the  comitia 
curiata  (ix.  43)  ;  but  this  Lj  not  jjrobable.  The 
plebeian  ssdiles  were  originally  chosen  at  the 
coniiiia  crnturinta,  but  afterwards  at  the  eoniitiit 
tribula  (Diouyi.  vL  i)0.  ix.  43.  4S  ;  Liv.  ii.  i(>, 
57),  in  which  comitia  the  curule  aediles  also  were 
chosen,  at  the  same  time  (IMut.  .V</nW,  5);  but 
it  apjiears  that  there  was  a  fccparute  voting  for 
the  curule  and  the  plebeian  aediles,  and  thst  ths 
curule  aediles  were  elected  first.  It  appears  that 
until  the  lex  onnalis  was  passed,  a  Roman  citizen 
might  be  a  candidate  for  any  office  after  completing 
his  twenty-seventh yesr.  This  lex  anna! is,  which 
was  passed  St  the  instance  of  the  tribune  L. 
Villius  Tappulns,  B.C.  180,  fixed  the  age  at  which 
each  office  might  be  «ij(^ed.  (l.iv.  xl.  44.) 
The  paasjipe  of  does  not  mention  what  were 
the  ages  liTcd  by  this  law  ;  but  it  is  collected 
from  variotis  nssagea  of  Bomsn  writers,  that  the 
Bge  fixed  far  tne  SM3«skip  was  thirty-six.  This, 
at  leant,  was  the  age  at  which  a  man  could  be  a 
ouididate  for  the  curule  aedilesiiipi  sod  it  does  not 
appear  that  titerc  wsa  a  diflemnt  rule  for  the 
plebeian  aedileahip.  In  Cicero's  time,  the  nedilcs 
were  elected  some  time  in  July,  the  usual  place  of 
dsction  was  the  Field  of  Man  (Campus  Martitis), 
and  the  presiding  mncistnUe  was  a  consul. 

The  aediles  existed  under  the  emperors  ;  bat 
their  powen  were  gradually  diminished,  and  their 
functions  exercised  by  new  cifhcer«  created  bv  the 
emperors.  After  tbe  battle  of  Actium,  Augustiu 
appointed  a  pniefoctos  wbi,  who  ezeretsed  ths 
general  police,  which  Lid  furnierly  been  one  of  tha 
duties  «f  tbe  aediles.  Aumistus  also  took  from 
the  aedlteai,  or  eswdssd  UmeH^  ths  oflles  of 
Fupcrinlending  the  reliirimis  ritei;,  and  the  banish- 
ing from  the  city  of  all  foreign  ceremonials  ;  he 
also  assumed  the  superintendence  of  the  templet, 
and  thus  may  be  .said  to  have  de.<5troy**d  the  aedile- 
ship  by  depriving  it  of  its  old  and  original  func» 
tion.  This  will  serve  to  explain  the  fiiet  men« 
tioncd  by  Dion  Cassius  (Iv,  24),  that  no  one 
was  willing  to  hold  so  contemptible  an  office,  and 
Augustus  was  thsraibis  redaeed  to  ths  nseewtty 
(if  compelling  persons  tn  take  it :  perxf^ns  were  ac- 
cordingly chosen  by  lot,  out  of  those  who  had 
served  ths  office  of  qoasator  and  tribnne  ;  and  this 
was  done  mort!  than  once.  The  last  recorded  in- 
st;uice  of  the  splendours  of  the  aedileship  is  the 
administration  of  Agripfta,  who  volunteered  to  take 
the  office^  and  rep,iired  all  the  public  buildings  and 
all  the  rnsids  at  bis  own  expense,  without  drawing 
anything  from  the  treasury.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  43; 
Plin.  II.  N.  xxxvi.  15.)  The  acdileship  had, 
however,  lost  ita  true  character  before  thiis  time. 
Agrippa  had  already  been  consul  before  he  nccc|ited 
the  office  of  aedile,  and  his  munificent  exyienditure 
in  this  nominal  office  was  the  close  of  the  splendour 
of  the  acdileship.  Augtutns  appointed  the  cnrals 
aediles  specially  to  the  office  of  putting  out  fires, 
and  placed  a  body  of  600  slaves  at  their  command  ; 
but  the  praelecti  vigilum  afterwards  performed  this 
duty.  In  like  manner  the  cwrotores  xiantm  were 
appointed  by  him  to  snpnintend  the  roads  near 
us  chy,  ttM  ths  qnataorviri  to  aapsrintoBd  thess 
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within  Rome.  The  curutortt  oprrum  puUiconm 
and  the  curatoru  ahri  THerit,  alto  appointed  by 

Auj^stus,  stripped  tlip  anlilos  of  the  remaining 
few  duties  that  might  be  aillod  honournble.  They 
lost  also  the  superintendence  of  wells,  or  springs, 
and  of  the  aquarducts.  (Fnmtiniis  ii.  De  Arjuue- 
ductibu*,)  They  retained,  under  the  early  em- 
peniii,akind  of  police,  for  the  purpose  of  repreas- 
incr  o|X'n  licentiousness  and  disorder :  thus  the 
buths,  eating-houses,  nnd  brothels  were  still  sub- 
ject to  their  inspection,  and  the  registration  of 
priMtitutes  was  still  within  their  duties.  (Tacit 
Annul,  ii.  85.)  We  read  of  the  aedilcs  under 
Augustus  making  search  after  libaUou  books,  in 
order  that  they  nii^'ht  lie  burnt ;  and  alio  undar 
Tiberius  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  35.) 

The  coloniae,  and  the  niunicipia  of  the  later 
period,  had  also  tlicir  aediles,  whose  numWrs  and 
functions  varied  in  dilFtTeut  jilaces.  They  seem, 
however,  as  to  their  powers  and  dutkt,  to  have  le- 
winbled  the  aedilcs  of  Rome.  They  were  chosen 
anniuilly.  (/^  Aedii.  CW.,  Ac.  Otto.  Lip«.  1732.) 

The  history,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  aedilcs 
are  Rtatrd  with  ere.Tt  minuteness  by  Schubert,  De 
Komiiuoiiim  At'dilidus^  lib.  iv.  Ileginiontii,  1828. 
See  also  Wunder,  De  liomamorum  Cumitii$  Ardi- 
linin  CuruUnm^  in  his  edition  of  Cicero's  (^ration 
Pro  Cn.  Pluncio,  Lciprig,  1830.  [G.  L.] 

AKDFTUI,  AEDITUMI,  AEDI'TIMI 
(fcwK^poi,  ^ixopni),  persons  who  took  care  of  tlie 
temples,  and  att«-rided  to  the  cleaning  of  them. 
Notwithstanding  tbta  mania]  sarriee,  they  paitook 
of  the  priestly  character,  and  are  linmetiracs  even 
called  priests  by  the  Greek  granmiarians.  (Suid. 
Haqrdi.  E^jak  VL».9.^Lu^\  Pollux,  i.  14.) 
In  nany  cases  they  were  women,  aa  Timo  in 
Heradotus  (vi.  134),  who  also  »ip<>aks  of  her  as 
fara^liMpOf,  from  which  it  is  cleiu-  tliat  in  some 
fdaces  several  of  these  priests  must  have  been  at- 
tached to  one  and  the  Mime  temple,  and  that  they 
diflhnd  among  thanaelves  in  rank.  SulMequetitly 
the  menial  service?  connected  with  the  office  of  the 
Neoeori  were  left  to  slaves,  and  the  latter  became  a 
titlegiTentopriestlyoffioofofhigh  rnnk.of  whom  an 
account  is  given  in  a  separate  article.  [  Nk<>(  om  ] 
The  aeditui  lived  in  the  temples,  or  near  lln  tii, 
and  acted  as  ciceroni  to  those  persons  who 
wished  to  see  them.  (Plin.  \'.  xxxvi.  4.  §  10  ; 
Ck.  Verr.  iv.  44;  Liv.  xxx.  17;  Si-Jud.  a<i  Hur. 
Ep.  ii.  1.  I'M).)  In  ancient  times  the  aeditui  were 
citiaens,  but  under  the  emperon  freedmen.  (Serr. 
ad  Firp.Aen.  ix.  (;4H.) 

AEOINKTA'RUM  FE'RIAE  (Ar,iyvrS,y 
4fl{pr4),  a  festival  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  which 
lasted  sixteen  days,  during  which  time  every 
family  took  jts  meals  quietly  and  alone,  no  slave 
being  allowed  to  wait,  and  no  stranger  invited  to 
partake  of  them.  From  the  circumstance  of  each 
mmily  being  closely  confined  to  itself,  those  who 
adenmised  this  £ntival  were  called  fiovoipdyot, 
Plutarch  (Quaett.  Cfraee,  44)  traces  its  origin  to  the 
Trajan  war,and  says  that,as  many  of  the  Aeginetans 
had  lost  their  lives,  partly  in  the  siege  of  Troy  and 
partly  on  their  return  home,  those  who  reached 
their  native  island  were  received  indeed  with  joy 
by  their  kinawan  t  but  in  order  to  avoid  hurting 
the  feelinfrs  of  those  fhmiUes  who  had  to  bunent 
the  loss  of  their  friends,  they  thought  it  pmpcr 
neither  to  show  their  joy  nor  to  offer  any  sacrifices 
in  public.  Erenr  fiuaily,  therefore,  entertained 
privnidy  thdr  uienda  who  hnd  wtnnied«  and 


acted  themselves  as  attendants,  though  not  with- 
out rejoicings.  [L.  &) 

AEGIS  {cuyls\  the  shield  of  Zeus,  signifies 
literally  a  goat-skin,  and  is  formed  on  the  same 
analognr  with  PtMpif^  *  lawn-skin.  (Herod.  It.  ]89.> 
According  to  ancient  mythology,  the  aeiris  worn  by 
Zeus  was  the  hide  of  the  goat  Amaitheia,  which 
h.id  suckled  him  in  his  infancy.  Hjrginna  rolaton 
(Astmn.  Port.  13),  that,  when  he  was  preparing 
tu  rehist  the  Tiutns,  he  was  directed,  if  he  wished 
to  conquer,  to  wear  a  goat^lcin  with  the  head  o£ 
xho  Gorjjnn.  To  this  particular  goat-skin  the  tenn 
aegis  was  afterwards  confined.  Homer  always  re- 
presents it  as  part  of  the  armour  of  Zeus,  whom  oo 
this  account  he  distinguishes  by  tlie  epithet  ar<jts~ 
bearing  (aiyioxoi).  He,  however,  asserts,  that  it 
was  borrowed  on  different  occasions  both  by  ApoQo 
(//.  XV.  '2-29,  307--318,  3G0,  xxiv.  20),  and  by 
Athena  (//.  li.  447 — 149,  xviii.  204,  xxi.  400). 

The  skins  of  various  quadrupeds  baring  boen 
used  by  the  most  aruient  inhabitants  of  Greece 
for  clothing  and  defence,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  goatskin  was  employed  in  the  same  manner* 
It  must  also  be  borne  m  mind  that  tb'>  heavy 
shields  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  in  pait  sup- 
ported by  a  bi-lt  or  strap  (rcAofu^i',  baileui)  r*fing 
over  the  right  shoulder,  and,  when  not  efevatt»<i 
with  the  shield,  descending  transversely  to  the  left 
hip.  In  order  that  a  goat-skin  nii^'ht  serve  this 
purpose,  two  of  its  legs  would  probably  be  tied 
over  the  right  shoulder  of  the  wearer,  the  other 
extremity  being  fastanod  to  the  inside  of  the  shield. 
In  combat  the  left  arm  would  be  jvissed  under  the 
hide,  and  would  raise  it  together  with  the  shield, 
as  IS  shown  in  •  marble  statue  of  Athena,  pm* 
served  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  which,  from  it< 
style  of  art,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  au- 
cient  in  oratenw. 


Other  statues  of  Athena  represent  her  in  a  ttnU* 
of  repose,  and  with  the  gojit-skin  fulling  obliquely 
from  ita  looaa  fastening  over  her  right  shoulder,  so 
as  to  pass  round  the  body  und^  r  the  left  arm.  The 
annexed  figure  is  taken  from  a  colossal  statue  uf 
Athena  at  Ureaden. 
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AnritLcr  in  ido  of  wearing  thu  garment,  also  of 
fcaccfal  exprcMioQ,  ia  aeen  in  a  atatue  of  Athena 
at  Dicsden,  «f  itill  Ugiwr  antiquity  than  tliat  last 
rrfir^nrtl  to,  and  in  the  rciy  ancinit  iniajrc  of  the 
•sate  godden  from  the  temple  of  Zeua  at  Aegina. 
!■  Vflib  of  dbew  the  aegis  eovcn  the  rig^  at  veil 
am  the  left  thouMer,  thf^  I  n^ast,  and  the  back,  fall- 
ing behind  so  as  almoist  to  reach  the  fccL  Schorn 
(a  BBttigcr^  Awialtiea,  iL  215)  eoonden  this  as 
the  ordinal  form  of  the  aegis. 

Bj  a  figure  of  speech,  Homer  uses  the  term 
a^fb  ta  dcDOle  not  only  the  goat-skin,  which  it 
fUfiAj  si^ified,  but  together  with  it  the  shield 
ts  vhkh  it  belonged.  By  thus  understanding  the 
vord,  h  is  easy  to  comprehend  both  why  Athena 
is  aid  to  throw  her  falh  r's  a<'tri»  nniund  her 
ibsiildfn  (IL  T.  738,  xviiL  201),  and  why  on  one 
seess:on  .^pollo  ia  Mid  to  hold  it  in  his  hand  and 
to  ihake  it  so  as  to  terrifv  and  confound  the 
Greeks  (//.  xr.  2-29.  307—321),  and  on  another 
mamm  to  corer  with  it  the  dead  body  of  Hector 
in  ©H.-  Xo  pmtect  it  from  insolt  (xxiv.  20).  In 
tbc»e  i^ta^sa^cs  we  most  suppose  the  aegis  to  nio;in 
the  shield,  together  irkh  Ilia  laige  expanded  akin 
■r  belt  by  wkkh  it  wu  iwygnded  from  tha  z^bt 
sboalder.' 

Ai  the  Greeks  prided  themselrcs  greatly  on  the 
rich  and  splendid  ornaments  of  their  shields,  they 
strpposed  the  aegis  to  be  adorned  in  a  style  cor- 
mponding  to  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  father 
at  the  gods.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  fixed  the 
appalling  Gorgai'%  lead  (//.  t.  741),  and  its 
Icrdfr  was  suiroundcd  with  golden  tassels 
(dvraMs),  each  of  which  was  worth  a  hecatomb 
(9.  44« — 149).  In  the  figures  abova  exhibited, 
the  serpenu  of  the  Gorgon's  head  are  tniufama 
to  the  border  of  the  skin. 

Br  the  later  poets  aod  artists,  the  or^iffna]  con- 
f^ptinn  of  the  aegis  appears  to  have  beon  for- 
foocn  or  disRgarded.  They  represent  it  as  a 
hwt  jilalti  cofvmd  with  nelal  n  tha  fann  of 
Bcalea,  not  used  to  support  the  shield,  hut  oxtend- 
isf  eifpadlj  on  boia  sides  from  shoulder  to 
ihaaHir ;  aa  In  tha  aanezad  ilginc^  taken  froin  a 
itsnj^  at  Flornicp. 

With  this  appearance  the  descriptions  of  the 
Sttis  the  Latin  poets  generally  correspond, 
(▼kg.  Am.  Till  435—4:58  ;  Val.  Fhicc.  vi.  174  ; 
SI  ApolL  Corm.  15  ;  Sil.  ItaL  ix.  442.) 


It  is  remaikaUa  that,  althoogh  the  aegis  pro- 
perly belonged  to  Zeus,  yet  we  seldom  find  it  as 
an  attribute  of  Zeus  in  works  of  art.  There  i% 
however,  in  the  museum  at  Leyden, a maiUe  statna 

of  Zeua,  found  at  Utica,  in  which  the  aegis  hangs 
orer  his  left  shoulder.  The  annexed  figure  is  taken 
from  an  ancient  cameoi  Zeus  is  here  represented 
with  the  aegis  wTapt  round  the  fore  port  of  his 
left  arm.  The  shield  is  placed  underneath  it,  at 
hiifteb 


The  Roman  emperors  also  assumed  the  a^s, 
intending  theretiy  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
chamrtor  of  Jupiter.  Of  this  the  armed  statue  of 
Hadrian  in  the  British  Maseum  presents  aa  ex- 
ample, _  In  these  cases  the  nosv  reeent  Roman 
conc'  ption  of  the  aegis  is  of  course  fullowetl,  co- 
inciding with  tlie  remark  of  Serrius  {Aen,  viiu 
435),  that  this  breast-annaw  waa  esiUed  aegis 
when  worn  by  n  god  ;  /orfiM| whcnwon  by  a  man. 
(Comp.  Mart.  viL  1.)  £j.  Y.] 
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AEINAUTAB  (dcivaDrot),  maipstratcs  at 
MDetua,  consisting  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state, 
who  obtained  the  supreme  power  on  the  deposition 
of  the  tyrants,  Thoas  and  DanMMBOr.  Whenever 
they  wished  to  deliberate  on  important  matters, 
they  embarked  on  board  ship  (hence  their  name), 
put  out  at  a  distance  firom  land,  and  did  not  return 
to  shore  till  they  had  tmnsactcd  thtit  buainesa. 
(Pint.  Quatst.  Graec.  82.) 

AEIPHU'OIA  {ktifuyla).  [Exsilium.] 
AEISITI  (4«/<riT<«).  [Prvtankium.] 
AENEATO'RES  (ahenatorca,  Amm.  Marc, 
xxiv.  4),  were  thoee  who  blew  npon  wind  instni- 
meats  in  the  Iloman  anny,  namely,  the  l/tu^ 
ematorts^  comidnes^  and  tuohimty  and  they  were 
so  called  because  all  these  instnunciiLs  were  made 
of  oet  or  bionsei  (Suet  Caet.  32.)  Aeneatores 
were  also  employed  in  the  public  game*.  (Sen.  Ep. 
04.)  A  aMegium  aeneaiorum  is  mentioned  in  in- 
•chptioDS.  (drcUi,  Itucr.  No.  4059.) 

AENIOMA  (aSyiyna\  a  riddle.  It  nppcirs 
to  havi!  1)0011  .1  very  unciont  cust "m  among  the 
Oreeks,  especially  at  their  symposia,  to  amuse 
themselYcs  by  proposing  riddles  to  be  solved. 
Their  partiality  for  this  sort  of  anmsemcnt  is  at- 
tested by  the  £»ct  that  some  persons,  such  as 
Theodeetes  of  PltiuMlis  and  Aristonymus,  acquired 
ron*iidonibl('  reputation  as  inventors  and  writers  of 
riddles.  (Ath(^  x. 452,xii.p.538.)  Those 
who  wete  sueoessful  in  solving  the  nddle  proposed 
to  thcni  rcLi'ivi'd  a  prize,  which  had  lieon  prc- 
Tiously  agreed  upon  by  the  company,  and  usually 
consiMed  of  wteathii,  taeniae,  cake*,  and  ether 
sweetmeats,  or  kisses,  whereas  a  jXTson  unaLlc  to 
solve  a  riddle  was  condemned  to  drink  in  one 
bfcath  a  certain  quantity  of  wine, •ometimes nixed 
wit!i  salt  water.  (.Vthen.  .x.  p.  457  ;  Pollux,  vi.  107  ; 
Ilcsych.  s.  V.  yp^tos.)  Those  riddl<»  which  have 
einne  down  to  us  are  mostly  m  hexameter  Terse, 
and  the  tmgic  as  well  as  comic  writers  not  unfre- 
liiently  introduced  them  into  their  plays.  Pollux 
(/.  e.)  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  liddlea,  the 
aXyiyfia  and  yptipot^  and,  according  to  him,  the 
former  was  of  a  jocose  md  the  latter  of  a  serious 
nature ;  hut  in  the  writefi  whose  worics  have  eome 
down  to  us,  no  such  distinction  is  observed  ;  and 
there  are  passages  where  the  name  yiti^s  is 
Itiven  to  the  most  Indicrans  jokee  of  this  kind. 
(Aristoph.  Vesp.  20  ;  comp.  Recker,  Cluiruies^ 
vol.  i,  p.  47.3.)  The  llomans  seem  to  have  been  too 
serious  to  find  any  great  amusement  in  riddles  ; 
and  when  Oellius  (xviii.  2)  introduces  some  Ro- 
mans at  a  banquet  engaged  in  solving  riddlea,  we 
must  remember  that  the  scene  is  laid  at  Athens  ; 
nnd  we  do  not  hc«Tr  of  any  Rfimans  who  invented 
»*r  wrote  riddles  until  a  xery  late  period.  Appu- 
leiiis  wrote  a  work  entitled  AtVr  Lutiicrorum  et 
f,'n'ji?inmm,  which  h  lost.  After  tlio  time  of  Ap- 
pnlriii<,  several  collections  of  riddles  wore  made, 
I'oine  of  which  are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  various 
libraries.  [^'- ] 

AE  NUM,  or  AIIE'NUM  (st  «w),  a  brazen 
TCisd,  used  for  boiling,  is  defined  by  Paullus  to 
be  a  vcs?cl  harigin^j  over  the  firo,  in  which  water 
yviii  bulled  fur  drinking,  whereas  food  was  boiled 
in  the  cacabus.  (Dig.  3S.  tit  7.  i.  18.  §  3.)  This 
distinction  is  not,  however,  always  observed ;  for 
wc  read  of  food  hcing  cooked  in  the  OKaum.  (Juv. 
XT.  81 ;  Or.  Mrt.  vi.  645.)  The  vrord  is  also 
frequently  used  in  thr  sense  of  a  dyer's  copper ; 
and^  as  purple  was  the  most  celcbrnted  dye  of 


I  antiquity,  we  find  the  expressions iJ>i</oniM»7i  n'Cnttnt^ 
Tyrium  oi'iHMi,  (Or,  .fbsC  iiL  822 ;  Mart, 
xiv.  133.) 

AEO'RA,  W  ECRA  (mc^pa,  i<!>pa\  a  festival 
at  Athens,  accompanied  with  sacrifices  and  ban- 
quets, whence  it  is  sometimes  called  *^*«rpo9* 
The  common  account  of  its  origin  u  as  follows :  — 
Icarius  was  killed  by  the  shepherds  to  whom  ho 
had  given  wine,  and  who,  being  unacquainted, 
with  the  effects  of  this  bf  vcn^pe,  fencied  in  their 
intoxication  that   he   had   given  them  poison. 
Erigone,  his  daughter,  glided  byafiuthftil  dogv 
discovered  the  corpe  of  her  &ther,  whom  she 
hnd  snttght  a  long  time  in  vain ;  and,  praying  to 
the  guds  that  all  Athenian  maidens  might  perish 
in  the  same  manner,  hung  herself.    After  this  oc- 
currence, many  Athenian  women  actually  hvng 
themselves,  aoparently  without  any  motive  what- 
ever ;  and  when  the  oracle  was  consulted  respect- 
ing it,  the  answer  was,  that  Icarius  and  Erigone 
must  be  propitiated  by  a  ftslival.  (Hygin.  Poet. 
Aftron,  ii.  4.)    According  to  the  KtymrJntjt'ntm 
Ma^um^  the  festival  was  cclsfacated  in  honour  of 
Erigone,  daughter  of  Aegisthusand  Clylaeronestm, 
who  came  to  Athens  to  bring  the  charfje  of  matri- 
cide agaiiut  Orestes  before  the  Areiopogus ;  and, 
when  he  was  acquitted,  hung  herself,  wi^  the 
same  wish  as  the  daughter  of  IcnriiLs,  and  wilTi 
the  same  consequences.   Acoordiqg  to  Hesycbiua, 
the  festival  was  celehmted  in  eommemonition  of 
tlie  tyrant  Temaleus,  but  no  reason  is  assigned. 
Eustothius  (ad  Horn,  pp.  389,  1535)  calls  the 
nuudcn  who  hung  herself  Aiora.  But  at  the  feetival 
is  also  called  'A\rjrii  (apparently  from  the  wan- 
derings of  Erigone,  the  daughter  of  Icarius),  the 
legend  which  was  first  mentioned  seems  to  he  the 
mo.st  entitled  to  hi  lief.    Pollux  (iv.  J.  §  55)  men- 
tions a  song  made  by  Theodoras  of  Colophon, 
which  penons  used  to  sing  whilst  swinging  them- 
selves (fy  "aTy  aic5paij).    It  is,  th-  refo re,  probable 
that  the  Athenian  maidens,  in  remcmbianoe  of 
Erigone  and  the  other  Athenian  wnmen  who  had 
hinig  themselves,  swung  themselves  during  this 
festival,  at  the  same  time  singing  the  aboTe-> 
mentioned  song  nf  Tlcodorns.  (See  also  Athcn. 
xiv.  p.  RIO.)  (L.&] 
AEHA.  [ClIRONOLOGlA.] 

AERA'RII,  a  dass  of  Reman  dtisens,  who 

are  said  not  to  have  lieen  contained  in  the  thirty 
tribes  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  tin  Roman 
constitution  to  determine  who  they  were  ;  since  all 
the  pas&ages  in  which  they  are  mentioned  refer  onlj 
to  the  power  of  the  censors  to  degrade  a  citisen, 
for  bad  conduct,  by  removing  him  from  hii  tribe 
and  making  him  an  aerarian;  but  we  nowhere 
find  any  definition  of  what  an  aenurian  was.  The 
Pseudo-Asconlus  (fdl  Cu\  dirin.  in  Caecil,  p.  10!?, 
ed.  Orelli),8ays  that  a  plebeian  might  be  degraded 
by  bemg  tnuwfomd  to  the  UAmlai'  Oin-itum  and 
becoming  an  afirarius.  The  error  in  this  state- 
ment is,  that  not  only  a  plebeian,  but  a  senator 
and  an  eques  also  might  heoome  an  aeiartan,  while 
for  a  plelK'ian  there  was  no  other  punishment  ex- 
cept that  of  becoming  an  acrarian.  From  the 
Pseudo-Asconius  wc  collect  that  to  have  coe^ 
name  tmti.sferrcd  to  the  tables  of  the  Cacrites  was 
equivalent  to  becoming  an  acrarian ;  secondly,  that 
an  acrarian  no  longer  belonged  to  a  century ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  he  hn'\  to  pay  the  tribute  in  a  dif- 
fcreait  mauuer  from  tiie  other  citizens.  These  state* 
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eonfirmed  by  the  Scholmta  Cruqimu 
on  Horac«  {Ejdst.  L  6.  C2)  mnd  by  Gellinj  (xvi. 
13).    If  we  kSrictly  keep  to  what  we  there  learn, 
w«  cBBnot  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  aerarians 
cnmsted  of  aitizans  and  freedmeo  (Niebahr,/^i»/. 
of  Aom,  ToL  i.  p.  472),  for  aome  artimis  had  a 
very  hoDonrable  position  in  the  Serrian  constitu- 
tua ;  bat  there  were  certain  occupotioni,  especially 
tboce  of  retail  dcalen  (jmHpoms^  Kciirr^Koi),  which 
»i-re  th<-uirht  de^jrnding,  and  which  wrre  cnrried 
•B  matallj  fay  taopolitei»  who  took  ap  their  abode 
«C  HMMt,  Mkd  ^  mrabv  of  thn  dm  of  pemm 
(^tmasnutf^^  or  cir^s  sine  iitjfm'jio)  may  have  been 
ip«7  gnmlL    Tbe»e  people  we  coDceiTe  to  have 
\tm  tike  flMm,  not,  indeed,  on  ■eeomt  of  tikdr 
t-cn:{>aUon,  Iml  l-^.-iuse  they  were  citizens  who 
did  Dot  enjoy  the  wtdotage.    Uenca  the  Caerites 
fWiWhly  tfco  lint  body  of  Mnrius ;  and 
ery  Roniiin  citizen  fruilty  of  a  crime  punishnble 
Vy  the  cenaors,  miflht  be  d^nded  to  the  rank  of 
m  acnrin;  w  tlwl  bis  eiffk  riglilt  wm  toi- 
p^rcdnl,  at  least  h>t  the  time  that  he  was  an 
acFuian.    But  we  cannot  nppose  that  the  fact  of 
•  ftoBBD  citicen  engaging  in  trade  brooght  about 
scch  a  df gradation  ;  ias  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  penocw  conctitntiog  tho  dty  tribes  {frUm* 
mikmmdy  w«re  oMn  or  loMidlaigi^edfntndoand 
txmrr.rrv^.  H  irr.  •r>  rrrnnTc  n  man  from  a  country 
tnae  Uj  »  ruy  tril:»e,  cannot  have  been  equivalent 
(o  nakinf  him  an  acrarian  (Oe.  fw«  Cbiuit.  43), 
and  the  latter  can  have  been  the  caae  only  when 
be  -vaA  excluded  &um  alL  the  tribes,  or  when  he 
b^Ionged  to  n  city  tribe ;  to  that  movinpf  him  frxnn 
hi*  tribe  was  efpilvalcnt  to  exrludinpr  him  from  all 
UiU::.    Pcrtoiu  who  were  loodc  in/amca  likewise 
became  aeraiMna,  far  they  lost  the  jus  honomm 
aad  the  soffiraginm.  ( Ansfuftin.  ile  Cir.  Dfi,  u.  13; 
Cic  pro  Ctttad.  42.)    The  two  scholiasts  above 
rested  to  agne  in  otating  that  the  acrarians  had 
to  pay  a  tributam  pro  capite  ;  and  that  thia  tax 
contiderably  higher  than  that  paid  by  the 
other  dtixena,  must  be  inferred  from  Livy  (It. 
34X  vho  stotet  that  Aemilioa  Mamemu  was 
■•do  an  aenrkn  odmplicato  emum.   They  were 
T^A  aOowed  to  (lerrc  in  the  Icjfions ;  Lut  as  they 
■ewhrlttM  onjoyed  the  protectitm  of  the  state, 
Mfftak^nto  of  ttaaska  oumot  bo  eonttflend 

Ooirut. 

It  has  been  aasexted  that  the  iibertitu^  aa  such, 
Moagsd  to  the  dam  tS  iJto  ncnriaBi ;  bnt  this 

•piaion  b  founded  u|)on  a  wrong  statement  of 
Plntarck  (J*iipUe.  7),  tliat  freedrocn  did  not  obtain 
tbo  iilTisgii  tiR  dio  time  of  Apfnns  Chndins ;  for 
T'  -11''  ' '  ■.  *?■-)  iiifnrms  us  that  Servius  TuUius 
ujcurpMated  thetn  with  the  city  tribes.  (Comp. 
Z<www»  r\L  9;  Hnoddtfl)  Verfanmg  dt»  Ark 
r«a.  p.  494,  Ac;  GBttling,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staati- 
trrf.  n.  260,  &c ;  B«!cker,  iJimdiuJt  der  Jtotn. 
AMtrA.  voL  iL  pa  183—1  »6.)  [L.  &] 

AERA'BIl  TRIBU'ML  (Am  EainintB  ; 


ABBA'RIUM  (rh  Bnfi^'or),  the  public  trea- 
rvrx  at  Rome,  and  hence  the  public  money  itaelf. 
Atv-r  the  banishment  of  the  kings  the  temple  of 
Saiian  was  employed,  upon  the  proposition  of 


Valr-riuLi  P«ip!it-ri!i,  as  the  place  for  keeping  the 
fwblic  numcy,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  used  till 
times  of  the  oi^tnw    (Pint  Poj  L  12, 
42  ;  F<itBS»ii«L  J«nriMiii).*  Be- 
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■idea  tlie  pdUie  mancry  and  ^  aMoonts  connected 

with  its  receipts,  expenditure,  and  debtors,  va- 
rious other  thbgs  were  prcser^-ed  in  the  tn-asury  ; 
of  these  the  most  iropjrtant  wciv  :  —  1.  Tha 
standards  of  the  legions  (Liv.  iii.  tii^,  ir.  22,  vii. 

2.  The  various  laws  passed  from  time  to 
time,  engraven  on  braxen  tables  (Suet  Cat*.  28). 

3.  The  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  were  entered 
there  in  books  kept  for  the  purpose,  though  the 
original  documents  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Cms  tmdcr  the  custody  of  the  aedilet.  (Joseph. 
Ai*.  xiV.  10.  §  10  ;  Pint  Otf.  Mm,  17 ;  Cie. 
de  T^t).  iii.  4  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  Al.)  [Aediles.'] 

4.  Various  other  public  documents,  the  reports 
end  deipaleliee  of  ell  gwenile  nnd  ^oremoni  of 
provlnccii,  the  names  of  all  foreign  nmhuidon 
that  came  to  Rome  [Lsgatvs},  dec 

The  cervritan  wut  the  eomnian  trmnny  of  tlM 
stite,  and  must  be  distinguished  fr< m  thr  j  uNiam^ 
which  was  the  treastuy  of  the  populus  or  the  pn> 
triduuL  It  ii  mmtiottod  m  oco  of  the  grievMieef 
of  the  plebeians  that  the  booty  gaine<l  in  war 
was  frequently  paid  into  the  publicum  {ndigitur  im 
jmUnssmiX  i>BtMul  of  bemg  paid  into  the  nerarioBi, 
or  distributed  among  the  soldiers  (Liv.  ii.  42); 
but  siuce  we  no  longer  read,  after  the  time  of  thp 
decemvinte,  of  the  booty  being  paid  into  tbe  |Rib- 
licuro,  bntalway«i  into  the  nrmrinni,  it  is  supposed 
by  Niebuhr  that  this  ^^'ns  a  consequence  of  the  de- 
ceroviral  legislation.  (Niebuhr,  Hid.  Rom.  vol.iL 
notes  306,  954.)  Un<^rr  the  republic  thr  rifmrium 
was  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  amautn  treasury, 
in  wbkh  were  deposited  the  rranlar  taxes  (Tki* 
m  rrM  ;  VacTioALrA],  and  from  which  wero 
taken  the  sums  of  money  needed  for  the  ordinary 
expenditure  of  the  stole  ;  and  the  $acred  treasury 
{a^mriam  mnetnm  nr teinctivs.  Liv.  .xxvii.  10  ;  Flor, 
iv.  2  ;  Cata.  B.  C\  L  14  ;  Cic  ad  Att.  vii.  21), 
which  was  never  touched  except  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme peril.  Both  of  these  treasuries  were  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  but  in  distinct  parts  of  the  temple. 
The  sacred  treasury  seems  to  have  Ix-en  first  es- 
tablished soon  after  the  captoie  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  in  order  that  the  stato  nigbt  always  have 
money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the  danger  which 
was  ever  most  dreaded  by  the  Romans, —  a 
war  wiA  the  Oanls.  (Apntan,  B.  C.  il  41.)  At 
first,  pnjbably  jiart  of  the  plin.iiiT  \\V\v\\  the 
Romans  gained  in  their  wars  with  their  neigh- 
boms  was  paid  Into  this  sacred  tnastuy  t  but  a 
re^ilar  nutans  for  augmenting  it  was  established 
in  B.  c.  367  by  the  Lex  Manlia,  which  enacted 
that  a  tax  of  five  psr  cent  (««osstma)  upon  the 
value  of  every  manuniitt'  '1  slir,  should  be  paid 
into  this  treaisuzy.  As  this  money  was  to  be  pre- 
ssured, and  therafim  space  was  ssma  obfeet,  it  tad, 

at  Ica-^t  at  a  later  time,  cither  to  be  paid  in  gold 
or  was  kept  in  the  treasury  in  gold,  since  Livy 
speaks  of  aomwi  siBSsiwanwa  (Liv.  vii.  16,  xxviL 
10  ;  romp.  Cic.  ad.  Att.  ii.  16).  A  p^jrtion  of  the 
imoicui»e  wealth  obtained  by  the  Romans  in  their 
oonqucsto  in  the  But  was  likewise  dspestted  in  the 
Moed  tfeasmy ;  and  thoogb  we  cannot  suppose 


*  OftUstetofia  thna 


the  architrave  are  still  extant,  standing  on  tha 
Clivn^  r-initolinua  to  the  right  of  a  person  as- 
condmg  me  hill.  It  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Muuatius 
Plancus  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  29', 
Orelli,  Tnser.  No. 59O),anda0un icstoced bySep* 
timius  Scvcius.  (Bsdnr,  Bm^bmA  dtr  ASms- 
paiin  with  I  «im  JIMflsisr,  ^  L  81A») 

c  4 
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that  it  wix^  (fpnrrd  in  thf  civil  w;ir>  lii^twvrn 
Mnriiii  and  Sulla,  yet  Juliiu  Caesar,  when  he  ap- 
pmprialed  itti»  bis  own  me  en  the  brmking  ont  of 
the  second  civil  war,  B.  c.  49,  still  found  in  it  enor- 
mous &uina  of  money.  (Plin.  //.  A'^.  xxxiii.  3.  a.  17; 
DioD Caw.  zlL  17 {  OnM»  vi  15 ;  Lucan,  iiL  1 5.>.) 

Upon  the  ciitablishment  of  the  iniix  rial  power 
under  Augui»tU8,  there  wa»  an  important  chanji^ 
made  in  the  public  income  and  expendttare.  lie 
dividfd  the  ])riiviiiccs  and  the  ndministrntion  of  the 
^'oviTiunent  U-twctn  the  Bcnate,  as  the  rr{»%t»enta- 
tire  of  the  old  Rntnan  people,  and  the  Caenr :  all 
the  property  ')f  the  fonner  continued  to  be  culled 
(terarium,  and  that  of  the  latter  received  the  tiauie 
of/*ciM.  [Fisct;a.]  The  atrarimm  coneegnentiy 
received  all  the  taxes  from  the  provinces  belonjiin^ 
to  the  senate,  and  likewise  most  of  the  taxes  which 
had  ferHMlly  been  levied  in  luly  itself^  such  as 
the  revenues  of  all  public  lands  still  remaining  in 
Italy,  the  tax  on  manumissions,  the  custom^duties, 
the  water-njtes  for  the  use  of  the  water  brought 
into  the  city  by  the  aqaaedncta,  the  iewer>Fatcs, 

Besides  the  aerurhtm  mid  the  finms,  Augustus 
estabiiahed  >  third  treasuiy,  to  provide  for  the  pay 
fuppeft  of  the  «nnr,  and  thii  nemved  the 

name  of  iirr<irltim  vtilitnrr.     It\Nas  founded  in  the 

consulship  of  M.  Acmiliu«  Lepidus  and  L.  Amm- 
tina,  A.  o.  61,  of  the  difRcaltr  which 

was  experienced  in  oliUTiuinp  sufficient  fnnds  from 
the  ordinary  revcaucs  of  the  state  to  give  the  col- 
dien  their  nwardt  upon  duniinion  fiwii  service. 
Auif.i''tiis  paid  a  very  large  gum  into  the  treasury 
upon  its  foundation,  uid  promised  to  do  so  every 
year.  lo  the  Moniimeotam  AncjTanum,  Augustus 
is  said  to  have  paid  into  the  treasiirv  in  the  con- 
sohibip  of  Aemilius  and  Arruntius  1 70  millions  of 
Metevcea;  bvt  Ai*  mn  b  probably  the  entire 
amount  ■n'hich  he  contributed  to  it  dnrin;:  h!=;  Avhole 
reign.  As  he  reigned  eight  years  and  a  half  after 
the  cetaUtthnent  of  the  treaniry,  and  would  pro. 
bably  have  made  the  payments  half  yearly,  he 
would  in  that  case  have  contributed  ten  miUiuus  of 
Mtteiee*  erety  half  year.  He  also  imposed  sevcnU 
new  taxes  tn  he  paid  into  this  aernrium.  (SucL 
Aufj.  4,9  ;  IJiun  Caaa.  Iv.  23,  24,  25,  32  ;  Monu- 
mentum  Antyranum,  pp.  32,  65,  ed.  Phumhu  and 
Ztimptiiis,  Herol.  1845.)  Of  tliesr  the  mn-st  im- 
portfuit  was  the  vicesima  kensdUatuin  d  kf/niurum^ 
a  tax  «r  five  per  eent,  which  had  to  be  paid  by 
every  Roman  eitiren  iipnn  any  iii!nTitiinee  or  leiracy 
being  left  to  biin,  with  the  cKceptiun  of  tiucL  as 
w«re  left  to  a  citiaen  by  his  nearest  relatives,  or  such 
as  were  below  a  certain  amount  (Dion  Cass.  Iv. 
25,  IvL  28  ;  Plin.  Panep.  37—40  ;  Capitol.  Af. 
Anton.  11.)  This  tax  was  raised  by  Caracalla  to 
tat  fa  cent,  but  subsequently  redttced  by  Macri- 
vm  to  fire  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii.  9,  IxzriiL  12),  and 
(  von tually  abolished  altogether.  (Cod.  6.  tit  33. 
1. 3.)  There  was  alio  paid  into  the  aetarium  mili- 
tare  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  npon  ereiy  thmnf  mid  at 

auctiuiis  {centfsiina  rcram  rert'iUnm)^  reduced  liy 

Tiberius  to  half  per  cent.  {Hucmtesima)^  and  after- 
wards abolished  by  Caligula  altogether  for  Itely 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  7B.  ii.  4J  ;  Suet.  Cui  IG)  ;  and 
likewise  a  tax  upon  every  slave  that  was  pur- 
ehased,  at  fint  of  two  per  cent  (quimptepeMma), 
and  aftcrn-ards  of  four  per  cent,  (quinta  et  ricrf  inia) 
of  its  valuer  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  31  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xuL 
Bl ;  Orelli,  trnter.  No.  8386.)  Beside*  thaw  tazai, 
no  doubt      iNMty  obtained  m  war  and  not  dis* 


'  trHiuted  among  the  aoldien  was  also  dispiaiied  b 

the  niiliuiry  tre.isury. 

The  distinction  between  the  aerariam  and  dio 
fiscus  continued  to  exist  at  li-a>t  a.«.  I.itc  r,s  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius  (t^  /Soo'tAiKwtf  xai  rh  iiifi6aiQ9^ 
Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  33  ;  Vttkat  Gallic.  Ami.  Om, 
7)  ;  but  as  the  rmprmr  pradually  concentrated 
the  admiuistratiua  uf  the  wtiola  empire  into  his 
hands,  the  aerarium  likewise  became  exduAivd^ 
under  his  control,  .nnd  this  we  find  to  have  been 
the  case  even  in  tho  reign  of  hi.  Aurelius,  when 
the  distinction  between  the  acrarium  and  the  fiscna 
was  still  retained.  ( Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  33.)  When 
the  aeruriiun  cca»ed  to  belong  to  the  senate,  tins 
distinction  between  the  aerarium  and  fiacns  llBtB> 
rally  ceased  also,  as  both  of  them  were  now  the 
treasury  of  the  Caesar  ;  and  accordingly  later 
jurists  u.<«ed  tlie  word*  aernrium  and  fisc«a  india» 
criminatcly,  though  properly  speaking  there  was  no 
treasury  but  that  of  the  Caesar.  The  senate,  bow- 
ever,  still  continued  to  |»ossess  the  management  of 
the  municipal  chest  (an»  ptditioa)  of  the  cttj. 
(Vc.ptM.    anftm.  SO.) 

In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  entire  management 
of  the  revenues  of  the  state  bekiaiged  to  the  senate  ( 
and  trader  the  superintendenco  and  eontnl  of  tho 
senate  the  quacstnrs  had  the  charge  of  the  aeni- 
rium.  [SaNATt;8;  Quaxstor.]  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  consuls,  who  had  the  right  of  diawing 
from  the  tri  asurv  w  hatever  .sums  they  pleased,  the 
quac«u>rs  hod  not  the  power  to  nuike  payments  to 
any  one,  eren  to  a  dictatar«  without  a  speetal  order 
from  the  senate.    (Polyb.  vi.  12, 13  ;  I.iv.  xxx\  iii. 
55  ;  Zonar.  viL  13.)  lo  b.c.45,  when  no  quoes- 
ton  were  ebesen,  two  praefed*  of  the  ci^  had 
the  niFtody  of  the  aenirinin  (Dion.  Oa.-e.  xliii.  -Ifl); 
but  it  doubtless  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
quftcstoHi  when  they  were  elected  again  in  tho 
following  year.    In  their  hands  it  sceius  to  have 
remained  till  B.C.  28,  when  Augustus  deprived 
them  of  it  and  gOTO  it  to  two  praefeets,  wlmm  bo 
allowed  the  senate  t4)  choose  f-TirTi  ninong  the  pmc- 
tors  at  tlic  end  of  their  year  ol  uttice  ;  but  m  lie 
suspected  that  this  gave  rise  to  canvassing,  be  en- 
acted, in  n.  r.  2.1,  that  two  of  the  praetors  in  nfRce 
should  have  tiie  charge  of  the  acrarium  by  lot. 
(Suet.  Octar.  36 ;  Dton  Obss.  Hii.  2,  32  Tac 
Ajih.  xiii.  ^fi.)    Tlit'V  were  railed  fmrtores  ncr<irii 
(  Tac.  Ahm.  i.  7'>  i  Krioitin.  ilv  Af(ua<'  Ihu  t.  lUti)  or 
ad  a^nrium  ((Jrelli,  /««-r.  n.  7'2:i).    This  arran^'e- 
ment  continued  till  the  reii^n  of  Claudin.-*,  who 
resiiired  lo  the  ijuaestora  the  care  uf  the  .leruiiuin, 
depriving  them  of  certain  other  offices  which  they 
had  received  from  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  29  ; 
Suet  Claud.  24  ;  Dion.  Cass.  Ix.  '2i) ;  but  as  their 
age  seemed  too  young  for  so  gnive  a  tru«t,  Nero 
took  it  from  them  and  gave  it  to  those  who  had 
been  praetors,  and  who  received  tho  title  of  ;>ra^ 
ftcti  aemrii.    (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  20,  29.)  Daring 
the  latter  part  of  tho  reign  of  Trajan,  or  the  begin* 
ning  of  that  of  Vespasian,  a  fresh  change  seems  to 
have  licen  made,  for  we  read  of  pnictotrs  at^rarii 
in  the  time  of  the  ktter  (Tac  I/ut.  iv.  9)  ;  but  in 
the  re^  of  Tmjan,  if  not  before,  it  was  again  en- 
trusted to  jiraefecL*,  who  np}>ear  to  have  held  tlo  ir 
office  for  two  yean ;  and  henceforth  no  further 
change  seems  to  have  been  made.    (Plin.  Pmmf. 
9].  ;J2,  Lp.  X.  20  ;  Suet  Chiwl.  24.)    They  are 
called  in  inschptioiu  prae/ecti  aerarii  Satumit  and 
thqr  appear  to  bara  had  i|aaestoia  also  to  assist 
thoB  in  their  datim^  as  we  (tod  moution  of  ^immo- 
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inr^  aervrii  Saivmi  in  in£cri|>tiom  iiixlcr  Hadrian 
Aod  s»:rerax  (GadiuA,  A  ni.  lasci^y.  I  Ju.  n.  (>.  p.  1 3 1 . 
■.3;  Omic^  1027,  n.  4.)  Tbeee  pnicfects  had 
jarisdktion  ;  and  before  their  court  in  the  temple 
trf  Satam,  all  informations  were  laid  respecting 
propertr  due  to  the  acrarium  and  fisctii.  (Plin* 
f^m^'ze  i  Dig.  49.  tit.  U.  st.  13,  15.) 

Tae  aerarhtm  mititar*  was  under  the  care  of 
parfect«,  who  were  iirst  appointed  by  lot 
£roai  ainw^  thoM  who  bad  £U«d  (be  <^ce  of 
inetor,  fevt  wen  aftcrwarda  ncmuimted  by  the 
MBpenr.  t  D^  n.  Ca»s.  Iv.  2o  ;  conij).  Tac.  yittu. 
T.9.)  Ther  £rcqucotly  occur  ia  iuKnptiona  under 
tke  tide  fX' prae/teH  <mmii  miUtarit.  (Walter, 

(;aeimdtir  .hs  Jiomi-cl^n  Reclh^  pp.  '^in.  eV  c.,  307, 
tu.  2d  edition  \  Lipiiua,  ad  Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  2U.) 

AES  (x«Am»).  TbeM  wwdb  signify  both 
pare  copper  and  a  composition  of  metals,  in  which 
■ppef  it  tke  pcedonaioant  ingredieat.  In  the 
mer  tamlhtj  AaM  not  be  Imaleted.ftnMv, 
but  ratbf  r  f/ntnzr.  Bnus  is  n  combination  of  copper 
wad  xmc,  while  all  the  sp«amenB  of  encient  objocta 
fteuiud  df  the  eompotma  anieriel  called  aes,  are 
f mriri  ujnn  aiuilvj-is  tn  contiin  no  zinc  ;  but,  with 
yerj  limited  exceptions,  to  be  compoaed  eotirely  of 
eifptr^md  tlm^  which  mijctaie  b  properiy  celled 
t^onzt'.  Out  chief  information  about  the  copper 
and  bronze  of  the  ancients  is  derived  from  Pliny 
{U.  M  zsdv.)u  Copper,  being  one  of  the  most 
abcniiint  :ix\<\  jni'  nilly  distributed  of  the  inet;ils, 
was  naturally  uicd  at  a  r^ry  early  period  by  the 
OnAt  and  RacnaiM.  Pliny  (H,  N.  zxnT.  1) 
rn'f  ticn:*  three  f>f  it^  ores  {lapide$  a^^msP},  namely, 
eudmi^  dtaicttUj  and  aurickaicum  or  orickaicumy 
into  the  end  natnie  ef  whkh  this  ii  not  (hepkee 

In  the  most  ancient  times  wc  uoi  ascend  tu,  the 
chief  supply  came  from  Cypru8^  whence  the  modem 
name  of  a>pp^r  is  to  be  derived.  (C'nmp.  Ilom. 
Od^  L  184,  and  NitJi^h's  Noie;  Plin.  //.  \.  vii. 
56.  57)  ;  but  areording  to  an  old  tradition  it 
ff^j  fnnrid  in  Kubocn,  and  the  town  of  C%a/m 
ujok  naiue  It  'm  :i  cup|)cr-mine.  (Plin.  //.  A. 
h;  12.  K  21.)  It  wm  aUo  found  in  Asia  and  the 
wath  of  It:;!y,  in  (iaul,  in  the  mountiiins  of  Spain 
(eomp.  V,ii,is,  VI.  ly.  §  2),  and  in  the  Alps.  The 
art  of  smelting  the  ore  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
rin«ks  of  lioiMT^  tinc^  (Conp.  Ueaiod.  TkMg, 
Wl— 866.) 

The  nbmkdaMe  of  copper  snfficiently  aoounts  for 
its  general  aw  noMiDg  the  aodenta  ;  money,  vases, 
ud  utensils  of  all  sorts,  wbetbtt  tof  domestic  or 
taai6ciai  purposes,  ornaments,  arms  offensive  and 
defensive,  foniitnie,  tablets  for  inscriptioni,  muaical 
iostminents,  and  indeed  every  object  to  which  it 
could  be  applied,  lieing  made  of  it  (Hesiod,  (//i. 
4  IK  160, 16i  ;  iiooet.  r.  12tt6.)  We  have  a 
nnariuihle  teaoH  of  this  ftetki  the  aeof  x«^«r*^ 
.tui  x*^'^*^'***''  where  working  in  iron  is  meant 
(Horn.  0(i.  ix.  3U1  ;  AriMot,  /*oiit,  26.)  for  all 
these  porpoM  the  pore  metal  would  he  «em- 
[aniiiv*  ly  u»  b.-^  v»me  alloy  l»eini{  necessarT*'  l>oth 
to  iiurden  it  and  to  make  it  more  fiisibie.  Ac- 
einiingly,  the  origin  of  ^  art  of  mixing  copper 
and  tin  u  lo-t  ui  the  mythol.igiuil  period,  bon^j 
ascribed  to  the  Idacan  Dactyli  The  proportbns 
Bt  which  the  Willi  [WHicnt  parii  were  mmd  aaemed 
t-i  '.ave  l^vri  much  studied,  and  it  is  rL'niarkable 
Ihw  nearly  they  u;n»e  in  all  the  specimens  that 
km  been  aoameC  Seme  hrauM  naSe  from  the 
tmm  ef  the  Ttntmaj  of  Atmw  aft  Mycenae  t 


some  ancient  coins  of  Corinth  ;  a  vrr,-  nnct'^nt 
Greek  helmet,  on  which  is  a  boustrophednn  in- 
scription, now  in  the  British  Muieum  ;  portions  of 
the  breastplates  of  a  piece  of  armonr  mlh  i  the 
Bronzes  of  Siris,  also  preserved  in  our  naiioimi  coU 
lection  ;  and  an  antique  imtd  found  in  Fiasoe^ 
produced  in  100  parts 

87*43  and  88  copper 

12'5S  and  12  tin 

99*96  100 
At  A  later  period  than  that  to  which  some  of  the 
above  work*  may  be  referred,  the  addition  of  a 
Tariety  of  metals  acemi  to  have  been  made  to  the 
original  combination  of  copper  and  tin.  The  writeta 
on  art  make  particular  mention  of  certain  of  these 
bmuaei  which,  notwitlutanding  the  changes  they 
underwent  by  the  introduction  of  novel  elcmentfl, 
were  still  described  by  the  word«xo^<^'  nn<l 
That  ▼hieh  appears  to  hare  hdd  ^e  iint  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  ancients  was  the  a«s  C'on'n/Ai- 
acumf  which  some  jtretcnded  was  an  alloy  made  ae- 
ddentalty,  in  the  met  inrtance,  by  the  mdting  and 
running  together  of  various  meUils  (es|>ccially  pold 
and  brotue)^  at  the  burning  of  Cwintb  by  Lndus 
Mumodita, in  B.  c.  146.  (Plm.  ff.N.  jacdr.  2.  e.  8 ; 
Flonis,  if.  IG.)  Tills  account  is  obviously  incor- 
rect, aa  some  of  the  artists  whose  productions 
are  mentioned  as  composed  of  this  highly  vahied 
metal,  lived  lung  before  the  event  alluded  to, 
Pliny  (/.  c.)  particulariflra  three  classes  of  the  C2o> 
rinthian  bronze.  The  fint,  he  saya,  waa  white 
(ainJiitum),  the  greater  proportion  of  j.'7r<T  that 
was  employed  iu  its  composition  giving  it  a  light 
eolour.  In  the  second  sort  or  quality,  potd  was  in- 
troduced, in  sufficient  quantity  to  impart  to  the 
niixturi;  a  strong  yellow  or  ^old  tint.  '1  be  third 
was  composed  of  equal  portions  of  the  diflftovat 
metil*.  Some,  however,  contend  that  the  ors 
CoriiUliiacitm  was  na  cumposition  of  precious  metals 
at  all,  but  merely  a  very  pure  and  highly  refined 
bronue.  (Fiorillo,  in  the  KmistUatt,  \n:v2.  No. 
i)7.)  The  next  bronze  of  note  aiuoiig  the  nnciei^ 
Greek  sculptors  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
hepatixoHy  which  it  socms  it  acquired  from  its 
colour,  which  bore  some  rcscmbiuntc  to  that  of  the 
liver  (%irap).  Pliny  says  that  it  WM  inferior  to 
the  Corinthian  bronze,  but  was  greatly  preferred 
to  the  mixtarea  of  Dclos  and  Aegina,  whic  h,  for  a 
long  period,  bad  the  highest  reputation,  'i  lieeoleiur 
of  tbe  bramM  called  k^xUizon  must  have  been  ven* 
similar  to  that  of  the  dnque  cento  bronzes  —  a  dull 
reddish  brown.  Before  the  invention  of  these  sorts 
of  bronae,  tbe  fint  in  order  of  celebhty  was  tbe 
oev  ZWhmms.  Its  repatation  was  so  great  that 
the  island  of  Delos  became  the  mart  to  nhich  all 
who  required  works  of  art  in  metal  crowded,  and 
led,  in  time,  to  the  estahtisbment  ther?  of  some  of 
the  j^Teatcfit  artl»ts  of  antiquity.  (Plin.  /.  r.  2.  s.  4.) 
Next  to  the  Ddian,  or  rather  in  competitio& 
with  it,  the  ass  J«fflm>iimm  was  esteemed.  No 
metal  wju-*  produced  naturally  in  Acgina;  but  tlie 
founders  iwd  artists  there  were  most  skilful  in 
their  compoaition  of  bronse.  The  distinguished 
sculptors,  Myron  and  Polycleitus,  not  only  vied 
with  one  another  in  producing  the  finest  works  of 
art,  but  also  n  the  choke  ef  tne  bntme  they  used. 
Myron  prefcn-i  d  the  D>  li.in,  while  Polycli  itus 
adopted  the  Acginetan  mixture.  (Plin.  //.  iV. 
zxjdr.  2.  a.  6.)  From  a  passage  in  Plutarch  it 
has  been  Wfgoied  that  this  fer-famed  Deliaa 
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bronw  mtis  of  a  Vvghi  and  somewhat  sickly  tint. 
(See  Quatremero  de  Qoiocy,  Jupiter  Ofymptea  ; 
Plat.  De  One.  9L)  Plotarch  says,  that  m 
his  time  its  composition  was  unknown.  For  fur- 
ther  information  on  the  composition  of  bronze,  aee 
L.  SaTot  (Num.  Ant.  p.  ii.  c.  17),  Falbroni  (in  the 
Atti  dell"  Acad.  Hal.  vol,  L  pp.  203—245,  and  Got- 
timg.  Gtl.  Anzeig.  1811,  No.  87),  and  Winckel- 
anim  {fMk,  voL  v.). 

No  ancient  works  in  brassi,  properly  so  called, 
have  yet  been  discovered,  though  it  has  been  af- 
firmed that  line  was  found  in  an  analysis  made  of 
an  antique  sword  (see  Monges,  Mem.  de  tlnstitui^) ; 
but  it  appeared  in  so  extremely  small  a  quantity, 
that  it  hardly  deserved  notice  ;  if  it  was  indeed 
present,  it  may  rather  be  attributed  to  some  acci- 
dent of  nature  than  to  design.  On  the  lubject  of 
metals  and  metdlnivy  in  general,  seeMrrALLi  m, 
and  for  the  um  of  bnuo  in  wocka  of  art  see 
Statuaria.  [P.  S.] 

AES  (monqr,  mummi  a'cnei  or  oen't).  Since 
the  most  ancient  ooitti  in  Rome  and  the  old 
Italian  states,  wen  made  of  aes,  this  name  was 
given  to  money  in  general,  so  that  Ulpian  (Dig. 
50.  tit.  16.  s.  159)  laya,  JS!(iaM  aursos  nummoa  ae$ 
diefmM*.  (Compare  Hor.  An  Po&.  345,  Ep.  I  7. 
28.)  For  the  same  reason  we  have  ae*  aiienum^ 
neaning  debt,  and  aera  in  the  ptniaL  paj  to  the 
■oldiers.  (Liv.  v.  4  ;  Plm.  H.  M  zzziit.  L)  The 
Romans  had  no  other  coinage  except  bronze  or 
CQfiptK  (oMs),  till  B.  c  269,  five  yean  befiite  the 
firrt  Pnnie  war,  when  silver  was  firat  eolned ; 
gold  was  not  coined  till  sixty-two  years  after  silver. 
(Plin.  ff.  M  xxziil  13.)  For  this  reason  Aigen* 
tinus,  in  the  Italian  mythology,  wa«  made  die  loR 
of  Aesculanus.  {Quia  prius  arrca  jyccunia  in  um 
«ss0  cocpU  pott  argeniea.  August  D«  Viv.  Dei^ 
ir.  21.)  Respecting  the  Roman  copper  money,  see 
As,  and  roepectiuf  iho  Ofodc  eopper  money  sec 

CUALCOUS.  [P.  S.J 

AES  CIRCUMPOKA'NRUM,  money  bor- 

rowed  from  the  Roman  bankers  (an;entarii\  who 
had  shops  in  porticoes  round  the  forum.  (Cic.  Ad 
AUie.  !L  1.) 

AES  EQUKSTRE,  AES  IIORDEA'RIUM, 
and  AES  MILITA'RG»  were  the  ancient  tennA 
fiir  the  pay  of  the  Reman  wldieR,  hefibiv  die  regu- 
lar ffipetulium  was  introduced.  The  aes  eiptfstre 
was  the  sum  of  money  given  for  the  purchase  of 
the  horse  of  an  eqnes  ;  the  oet  hordmrhm^  the 
pum  of  money  paid  yearly  for  the  keep  of  the 
horse  of  an  cquea,  in  other  words  the  pay  of  an 
equos  ;  and  the  a$$  mOUme,  the  pay  of  a  loot 
soldier.  (Gaiuii,  iv.  27.)  None  of  this  money  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  public  treosur}-,  but 
to  hare  heen  paid  by  eertmn  private  persons,  tn 
whom  this  duty  \v;is  ;i-;  i_':ied  by  the  state. 

The  aes  kordcarium^  which  amounted  to  2000 
aasea,  had  to  be  paid  by  single  women  (tiduae^  L  e. 
both  maidens  and  widows)  and  orphan.q  (orfti),  pro- 
vided they  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  proper^, 
on  the  principle,  as  Niehohr  rsmailci,  that  ra  a  mnl- 
tary  stato,  the  women  and  children  ought  to  con- 
tribute for  those  who  fight  in  behalf  of  them  and 
the  commonwealth  ;  it  henig  home  in  ramd,  that 
they  were  not  included  in  the  census.  (Liv.  i.  4.1 ; 
Cic  de  Rep.  ii.  20.)  The  equites  had  a  right  to 
dietmtn  {pignorit  oapio)  if  the  tut  kmharum  was 
not  paid.  (Gains,  /.  c.) 

The  aes  equexire^  which  amounted  to  10,(K)0 
Mie%  wai  to  be  given,  according  to  the  otaleBMnt 


AES  UXORIUM. 

of  Livy  (L  c),  out  of  the  public  treasury  (e»pMW»<y>>  ; 
but  as  Gains  says  (/.r.),  that  the  eqnites  had  a 
right  to  distram  for  this  money  likewise,  it  seema 
impossible  that  this  account  can  be  correct ;  for  W9 
em  hardly  conceive  that  a  private  person  had  a 
right  of  distress  against  a  magistrate,  that  la, 
against  the  state,  or  that  he  could  distrain  any  of 
the  public  property  of  the  state.  It  is  more  pro> 
bable  that  this  money  was  also  paid  by  the  single 
women  and  orphaaa,  and  that  it  was  against  tfaeec 
that  the  eqnites  had  die  same  right  to  distrain, 
as  they  had  in  the  case  of  the  aes  hordearimm. 

The  aes  militarey  the  amount  of  which  it  not 
expressly  mentioned,  had  to  be  paid  by  the  frAwM 
aernrii.  and  if  not  paid,  the  foot  soldiers  had  a 
right  of  distress  against  them,  ((^to,  op.  GtU. 
vii.  10  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  181,  ed,  Miiller ;  Festus,*.  r. 
arm  fit  trUmmi  ;  Gains,  /.  c.)  It  is  generally  as-> 
turned  from  a  passage  of  the  Pseudo-Asconitu  (ns 
Vtrr.  p.  1 67,  ed.  Orelli),  that  these  trUimd  ttemrii 
were  magistrates  connected  with  the  treasuy,  and 
that  they  were  the  aaeittanti  of  the  quaestors  ; 
but  Madvig  {De  DrSbmiU  Amrariis  DisjpuUiiiOy  in 
Opuscula,  vol.  ii.  pp.  258 — 261),  has  brought  for- 
ward good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  trUnud 
aerarii  were  private  persons,  who  were  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  aes  mHiiare^  and  upon  whose  pro- 
perty a  distress  might  be  levi^  if  the  money  were 
not  paid.  He  toppoeee  that  they  were  persona 
whose  property  was  rated  at  a  certain  sum  in  the 
census,  and  that  thqr  obtained  the  name  of  friisnss 
aeram,  either  hecMite  they  rcoetred  money  fiwn  the 
treasury  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers,  or 
because,  which  is  tne  more  probabk^  they  levied 
the  trwHhmy  whieh  wat  hnpoted  Ibr  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  army,  and  then  paid  it  to  the  soldiers. 
The  state  thoa  avoided  the  trouble  of  collecting  the 
tribotnm  and  of  keeping  minnte  aeeoimtt,  for  whieh 
reason  the  vectigalia  were  afterwards  farnjcd,  and 
the  foot-ioldiert  were  thus  paid  in  a  way  similar 
to  the  bone-en1d!era  Tbeee  /iV6n/  atrani  wne  no 
longer  needed  when  tli<-  :-t.Lte  t<K)k  into  its  oun 
hands  the  payment  of  the  tioopt  (ExskcitusJ, 
hot  they  were  rerired  hi  B.e,70,  a«  a  distinct 
class  in  the  connnon wealth  by  the  Lox  Aun^lia, 
which  g^ve  the  judicia  to  the  tenaton,  equites  aad 
triboni  aemii  [TRtaom  AvmAiai)  The  epmion 
of  Niebuhr  {TFist.  of  Rom/',  vol.  i.  p.  474.),  that  tho 
aes  ttulitar*  was  paid  by  the  acroriant  [AuiAaii] 
ia,  It  mast  he  leeoUeeted*  tnorely  »  ooiijeetiive, 
which,  however  ingenioti%  ti  anppMrted  hf  no  an* 
dent  authority. 

Tt  hat  been  mil  ranatlced  hr  Niehnhr  (fft&i, 
of  Rome,  vol.  iL  p.  442),  that  the  2000  assos,  which 
was  the  yearljr  pay  of  a  horseman,  give  200  OMca 
R  month,  if  divided  by  10,  and  tlmt  the  moath1)r 
1 .1  y  if  a  foot  soldier  was  100  asses  a  month.  Tt 
must  be  recollected  that  a  year  of  ten,  and  not  of 
twehre  months,  wat  nted  fat  all  oilealaaene  of  pay- 
ments at  Rome  in  very  remote  times. 

AES  MANUA'RIuM  was  the  money  W(m  in 
playing  with  dice,  mmAiu  tetttetmm.  Mmm»  im« 
the  throw  in  the  pame.  All  who  threw  certiin 
numbers,  were  obliged  to  put  down  a  piece  of 
money ;  and  whoefardvoir  toe  Vemn  (the  higheel 
thrv  \^ )  u  n  the  whole  tmn,  which  was  called  tho 
aes  manuarium.    (GeO.  rrii.  13  ;  Suet  Avg.  71.) 

AES  UXO'RIUM,  a  tax  paid  by  men  who 
reached  old  age  without  having  mnrrlt  d,  Tt  was 
first  iropoaed  by  the  oentocs,  M.  Furitit  Camillua 
and  IL Poatnut^  fa  atc;IO^  hut  «a  do  not 
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know      tn  T  it  contmoed  to  be  levied  aftcrwardv 
(Festas, s.  r. ;  VaL  Msuc  iL  9.  §  1  s  PbiU OmtilL'I,) 
ILkx  JottA  wr  PA9*A  VotTAMsJl 
AI  -TT^rATIO  LITIS.  [Judex.] 
Afc6YMN£'T£S  (a«rwMiT?»,  from  oTiro,  '^a 
jHt  fot^mt^  hman  **  a  |>enon  who  gUcn  every 
ene  ius  just  portion      ongmallt*  sig;nifiei4  merely  a 
ladge  in  the  heroic  gMmea,  bat  afterwards  indicated 
■a  indmdiud  who  was  occaaionally  invested  volan- 
tarilj-  by  his  fidlow-citiscns  with  nnlimited  power 
in  a  Greek  state.  His  pou'er,  according  to  Aristotle^ 
fMnk  in  some  degree  of  the  natore  oodk  of  kingly 
&ni  tiTannical  authority  :  since  he  was  appointed 
kgaliy  and  ruled  over  willing  wibjccts,  but  at  the 
me  tia»c  ^iia  nut  l>ound  by  any  laws  in  his  pnb* 
Fic  admiriistnition-     (Aristot  J^olit.  iii.  9.  §  5, 
iv.  ii.  I  2  ;  Uesych.  «.  r.)  lleoce  Theophra^tus  calls 
At  oifee  TvparvlY  alprHf,  and  Dionysiiu  (v.  73) 
emparrj  it  with  the  dictatoRhip  at  Rome.  Tt 
«•»  not  hereditary  ;  but  it  was  sometimes  held 
fer  Vhi,  and  at  other  times  only  till  some  object 
WSJ  KWTapli^hed,  such  as  the  rtxonciling  of  the 
Wb}u^  factions  in  the  statc^  and  the  likeu  We 
ktte  only  one  expra»  instance  m  wUcti  a  person 
reeeived  the  title  of  Aesjrmnetea,  namely,  that  of 
Pittacns,  in  Mytilene,  who  vras  appointed  to  this 
dignity,  becanse  the  state  had  been  long  torn 
aaonder  by  the  varioos  Actions,  and  who  succeeded 
in  restoring  peace  and  order  by  his  wise  regulations 
aad  fanra.  (Dionys.  v.  73 ;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  61 7  ;  Plat 
SiJtim^  4  ;  IHeg.  Lalai.  L75  i  Plehn,  LetHaea,  pp. 
46v44.)  Tben  were,  howerer,  no  doabtnttny  other 
persons  who  ruled  under  this  title  for  a  while  in 
the  minm  itetn  of  Oieeee,  and  those  legislators 
boM  «  Strang  WBBblancete  the  aesymnetes,  w  hom 
tl.r'iT  fellow-citiztns  appointnd  with  snprcino  power 
10  cuct  laws,  as  Dzacon,  Soloo,  Pencils  and 
Charandaa.   In  some  itatM,  such  as  Cyme  and 
Ckikrjf.n,  it  was  the  title  borne  by  the  regular 
■oagiitnites.     (Wachsmuth,  H^Um.  .^iitorfiUrm. 
vaL  i.  pp.  4391,  441,  9d  ed. ;  Titlnwnn,  €fneeh. 
Stn.h'rr.  p.  TC;  Sec  ;  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  PM. 
UrnK.  p.  m  i  Ueraonn,  StaatnUertk,  §  63.) 
AST  AS.   rii'<^Aitt ;  iKtmoM.} 
AETO'f.ICUM  FOEOrS  (Kmi^hv  tSpAItA- 
A»F.)   The  inhabitants  of  the  fiouthem  coast  of  the 
emmtrr,  afterwards  called  Aetolia,  appear  «»  have 
foffffd  a  sort  of  confodera<  y  aa  early  as  the  time 
af  Homer.    (IL  ii.  63ti,  &.C.,  xtit.  217  Sk.)  In 
the  tiBM  of  Uraerdidcs  (iii.  Ill),  the  several 
Aptcilbn  trib«:'«  between  the  rivers  Achelous  and 
Kvcnos,  appear  ti>  have  been  qtiite  independent  of 
«ae  aa^kov  ftlthmif?h  they  were  dcngMted  by  the 
pfwnjrtn  nstn^  of  Aetnlians  ;  bnt  ■*■<•  nrTcrthcless 
bnd  that,  on  certain  occLsioiu,  they  act<-d  ui  concert, 
aa  lor  cnnple,  when  they  sent  embassies  to  foreign 
fOmmM,  or  when  they  had  to  ward  off  the  attar ks 
tt  a  common  enemy.     ^Thuc  L  e.,  iii.  95,  Sec.) 
It  wmy  therefore  bo  admitted  that  there  did  not 
•^i^t  any  definite  lea^e  among  the  tribes  of  Aeto- 
liM^  and  that  it  was  only  their  common  danger  ihut 
mtd0  tkoft  act  in  concert;  bat  auch  a  state  of 
things,  at  any  rate,  &cilitated  the  formation  of  a 
leagne,  when  the  time  came  at  which  it  was  needed. 
Bet  the  league  appears  as  a  very  powerful  one  very 
■oon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  vis. 
daring  the  Loroian  war  against  Antipater.  (Diod. 
zix.  66,  XX.  99.)     How  far  its  orgnnisatifm  was 
then  legulatod  is  unknown,  though  a  certain  con- 
BOrt  hare  ezi(rted  as  cariy  as  Uiat  time, 
yn  iad  tbit  Atiiloda  inwta  a  mA  on  the 
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Aetolian  constitution.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  321.)  Rnt  it 
was  certainly  wanting  in  intoaial  solidity,  and  not 
based  upon  any  firm  prineiplet.  In  &  c.  204»  two 
of  the  hrnds  of  the  confederacy,  Dorimachus  and 
Scopas,  were  commissioned  to  regulate  its  constitu- 
tion, and  it  was  p«dn|ie  in  Maaeqaeiiee  «f  their 
regulation,  that  a  general  cancelling  of  debt»  was 
decreed  two  years  later.  (Polyb.  xiii.  1,  I'Voffm. 
HtMt.  68.)  The  characteristic  dBbnaee  between 
the  Act«Iian  and  Achaean  leagues,  was  that  the 
former  originally  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of 
natiana  or  tribea,  while  the  latter  wae  a  oonfedeniqr 
of  towni.  lienor  the  nnrit-nt  and  great  towns  of 
the  Aetoiiaiiih  throughout  the  period  of  the  loigue, 
are  of  DO  importance  and  exercise  no  influence 
whatever.  Even  Thrnnnn,  ahlmugh  it  was  the 
head  of  the  league,  and  the  place  where  the  ordi- 
nary meetings  of  the  confederates  were  held  (Polyb. 
V.  8,  xviii.  31,  ixviii.  1  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  463),  did  not 
serve  as  a  fortrcs*  in  tiuiea  of  war,  and  whenever 
the  Aetolians  were  threatened  by  any  danger*  tiicy 
preferred  whhdiawing  to  tlieir  impregnable  nouv 
tains. 

The  soTcntgn  power  of  the  confederacy  was 
vested  in  the  gmenU  assemblies  of  all  the  confede- 
rates (icotyir  rwr  Ain(As»r,  concilium  Aeiohrum\ 
and  this  asMnnbly  unquestionably  had  the  right  to 
discuss  all  questions  respecting  peace  and  war,  and 
to  elect  the  great  dvfl  or  miktaiy  officers  of  the 
league.  It  is  however  clear,  that  those  assemblies 
coiild  not  be  attended  by  all  the  Aetoliani,  for 
many  of  them  were  poor,  and  lived  at  a  great  dia> 
tance,  in  addition  to  which  the  roads  were  much 
more  imfoasahle  than  in  other  parts  of  (heece. 
The  eonatitDtion  of  the  league  was  thus  tn  theoiy 
a  ti-  triocracy,  but  under  the  cover  of  that  name  it 
was  in  reality  an  aristocracy,  and  the  name  J*am»- 
ioUeum^  which  Livy  (xxxi.  29)  applieatotiie  Aeto> 
ian  assrm'oly.  must  be  rstood  accordingly,  as 
an  assembly  of  the  wealthiest  and  moat  influential 
persons,  who  oeeMlonany  pasaed  Ae  aioet  aibitrary 
resolutions,  and  Frrrmpt^  the  maddest  and  most 
unlawful  acts  of  the  leadim  men  under  the  fine 
name  of  a  decfee  of  all  the  Aetotiaaii. 

We  linvp  nln  ni^y  mentioned  that  the  ordinary 
place  of  meeting  was  Thermon,  but  on  extraordinaiy 
oeeaaioae  aseemUiei  were  also  Iield  ra  other  towna 
belonging:  to  the  league,  though  they  were  not 
situated  in  the  country  of  Aetolia  Proper,  e.  g.  at 
Heradeia  (Lit.  zniit.  3),  Naupactus  (zixt.  19% 


Hypata  (xxxvi.  '2.  8>,  and  Lamia  (xxxt.  43,  44). 
The  questions  which  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
assembly  were  sometimes  discosaed  pveriooalj  hy 
a  committee,  srirrtrd  from  the  great  mass,  and 
called  Apocleti  (dTdKAt/TOj,  8uid. v. ;  Liv.  xxxvi. 
28.)  Some  writers  believe  that  the  Apocleti  ftnoed 
a  permanent  council,  and  that  the  thirty  men  sent 
out  to  nej^otiatc  with  Aniiochus  were  only  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Apocleti.  (Polyb.  iv.  9,  xx.  10, 
xxi.  3  ;  Tittmann,  O'nW/i.  Sfiuit^erf.  p.  727.) 

The  f,'en<"nil  assembly  usually  met  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  officers  of  the  league  wmdoclad.  (Polyli. 
iv.  37.)  The  highest  among  them,  as  among  those 
of  the  Achaean  league,  bore  the  title  of  <rrp«rr(y6sy 
wheea  oflloo  laataa  «nly  for  one  year.  The  first 
whose  name  is  known,  was  Eurydamus,  who  com* 
manded  the  Aetolians  in  the  war  against  the  Oala- 
tians.  (Pans,  x.  16.  §  2.)  The  stiategus  had  the 
right  to  convoke  the  aMembly  ;  he  presided  in  it, 
mtrodocad  the  subjects  Ibrdelibam^m,  and  levied 
tlMtnopa.  (Ut.  zszTuL  4.)  Ho  Imd  hia  ilw* 
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of  till'  l)ooty  ni;i(!c  In  war,  1/iit  was  not  nl'i  vfl  to 
vote  in  decisioas  upon  peace  and  war.  (Liv.  xxxv. 
25.)  Thb  WBfl  K  wtw  pfeaniti<ni,  u  a  nnguinc 
ttrategus  nii^lit  easily  have  involved  the  Icngue  in 
van  which  would  have  been  ruinouj  to  the  nation. 
Hii  iuua«  WM  tigned  to  all  |mblie  doemnenta, 
treaties  '''"<^  decrees  of  the  ppntral  a^-pn^l  lv.  An 
exception  ocoin  in  the  peace  with  the  liomanB, 
beeatiie  tti^  tlmnMlvef  dictated  it  and  alsaadoned 

iht'  Usual  fom.  (Polyh.  xxii.  15.)  Rrspetling 
the  mode  of  election,  we  are  informed  by  Hcsychiut 
(s.  n.  md^mrrpfyX  that  it  wm  daeided  hy  white 
and  l*lack  Heana,  and  not  liy  voting,  but  by  draw- 
ing iota,  80  that  we  must  suppose  the  assmbly 
nomfaated  a  nomlMr  of  cudidatei^  who  dum  had 
to  draw  lots,  and  thtt  one  who  drew  a  white  bean 
wa4  stratcgufl. 

The  offieett  next  in  rank  to  the  strategot  were 
the  hipprirchufi  nnd  tht»  public  scribe.  (Polyb.  xxii. 
IS  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxviii.  11.)  We  further  hear  of 
trunSpoiy  who  act  as  arbiters  (Bdckh,  Corp,  Im$er. 
vn\.  ii.  |).  G33),  and  yofio-/pa<f>ou,  who  however  may 
have  had  no  mure  to  do  with  the  writing  down  of 
kwi,  than  the  Athonian  aenolhotee.  (BOdth, 
L  c.  pp.  858.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  points  above  men- 
tioned, the  constitution  of  the  Aetolian  leogoe  u 
involved  in  preat  obscurity.  There  arp,  hnwcrer, 
two  things  wliich  appear  to  have  had  an  injurtuus 
cITt  rt  upon  the  coniedBnu^,  fint  the  circumstance 
that  its  nic-nilM-rs  were  scattered  over  a  large  tract 
of  country,  and  that  besides  Actolia  Proper  and 
tannic  neighbouring  countries,  such  as  Locris  and 
Thcssaly,  it  embraced  towns  in  the  heart  of  Pelo- 
nucsus,  the  island  of  Cephalcnia  in  the  west,  and 
tho  east  the  town  of  Cius  on  the  Propontis  ;  in 
the  B<»rnnd  |)tac«*,  many  of  the  conffilf-nit**.^  had 
been  furced  to  join  the  league,  and  were  ready  to 
abandon  it  a^'ain  at  toon  as  an  of^rtunity  offered. 
(Polyb.  jv.  '25  ;  comp.  xxii.  13,  15  ;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
9,  11.)  The  towiis  which  belonged  to  the  league 
of  ooune  oijoyed  isopolity ;  but  as  it  endeavoured 
to  increase  its  strength  in  all  possible  wnys,  the 
Actulians  also  fonuud  cminectiuus  of  friendship  ;uid 
alliance  with  other  states,  Avhich  did  not  join  the 
league.  (Polyb.  ii.  46.)  The  political  existence 
of  (he  league  was  destroyed  in  B.  a  1 8!>  by  the 
treaty  with  Rome,  and  the  treachery  of  the  Roman 
party  among  tho  Aetolians  thoniMYOS  caused  in 
B.cl67  five  hundred  and  6fty  of  the  leading 
patriots  to  be  put  to  death,  and  those  who  sun-ived 
the  massacre,  were  carried  to  Rome  as  prisoners. 
(Lit.  xIt.  31  ;  Justin,  xxxiiL  2  ;  comp.  Tittmann, 
r^iirsicUuiKj  dcr  (r'rii  r/i.  Staotsverf.  p.  721,  Ac.  j 
Lucas,  U^K-r  Polyb.  DanltUm^  dM  AetoL  Btutdet^ 
KSnigsbcrg,  1B27,  4to. ;  K.  v.  Hennann,  Qriedi, 
.si  i„L-"iJ(,^rt/i.  §  183  ;  Schom,  GetcAichte  tirieeheal, 
p.  25,  &C.  i  Braodstiter,  Z>i«  Ge»ck.de»AetoL  Landesy 
rttlkm  wad  BmdM,  ^  298,  Ac.)  [  L.  S.] 

,^^'^^)'^L\  (a*T»/io).  [F.xsTunr.M.] 
AFFX'NES,  Alf'Fi'NITAS,  or  ADFI'NES, 
ABFf'NITAS.  AiBnitau  is  that  reUtion  into 
which  one  family  comes  with  rc-pect  to  another  by 
n  marriage  between  the  members  of  the  respective 
fittnilies  ;  hat  it  is  used  more  particularly  to  express 
the  relation  itf  husband  and  wife  to  the  co^'nati  of 
wife  and  husband  respectively.  The  husband  and 
wife  won  alio  aiBnei  with  respect  to  their  being 
members  of  diffcreiit  families  ;  and  the  betrothed 
husband  and  wife  (sponsus,  spimsa)  with  reference 
to  their  jnlMidod  marriage.   Affinitaa  can  only  bu 
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nho  result  of  n  lawful  n  arriage.  There  are  nn 
degrees  of  affinitas  cuirespondil^  to  those  of  eog- 
rntWy  though  there  are  terms  to  express  Ac  variotu 

kinds  of  affinitas.  T'lf  f:?T]ier  of  a  husband  in  the 
socer  of  the  husband's  wife,  and  the  fiither  of  a 
wife  is  the  soeer  of  the  wifeHi  hvsliand  ;  the  tem 

Bocrus  expresses  the  same  r:ffinity  witli  rcsf>ect  to 
the  husbaad*s  and  wife's  mothcn.  A  son's  wife 
if  imms  or  danghter>iii>law  to  the  sen^  Bonnto  ; 
a  wife's  hnshaiid  it  gener  or  aon-iibhMr  to  toe  wilb^ 

parents.  v 
Thus  the  aros,  aTia— pator,  nater — of 'the 

wife  become  b}'  t)]^  marriage  respectivtdy  tbe  r  .cer 
magnus,  proeocrus,  or  socrus  magna — ^  socer,  somia 
—M  tho  Voahand,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them 
sf  vcriny  progener  and  ::ri;r>r.  In  like  manner  tho 
corre^jKinding  ancestors  ol  the  husband  respediveljr 
assume  the  same  name*  with  respect  to  the  tmH 
wife,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them  pronnnis 
and  nurus.  The  son  and  daughter  of  a  husband 
or  wife  bom  of  a  prior  maniage,  are  called  privigmia 
and  privigna,  with  re-iq^eft  to  their  step-fsther  or 
atep-iuother  j  and,  witli  res{>ect  to  such  children, 
the  step-father  aad  step-motiier  are  sevenilly  called 
vitriciu  and  noverca.  The  husband'i;  brother  be- 
comes levir  with  respect  to  the  wife,  and  his  sister 
becomes  Oloe  (theGiedk  YdAwr).  Mannge  waa 
unlawful  among  persons  who  had  become  such 
alfijie*  as  above-mentioned  ;  and  the  incajvacity 
continued  even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriagn 
in  wliich  the  affinitas  originated,  (f'ni'i^,  i.  (j.i.) 
A  person  who  had  sustained  such  a  capiti.s  dnniuutio 
as  to  lose  Iwth  his  freedom  and  the  civitas,  lost 
also  all  his  atlines.  (Dig.  38.  ttC  10.  a.  4  ;  Dockings 
ItuHtutionrn^  Tol.  i.  p.  267.)  [G.  L.] 

AOALMA  (fryaA.uo),  [Statuabia.] 
AG  AM  lot;    GRAPU£   (4y^iio»  yfa^}, 
[Mathi.muxium.] 

AGA'SO,  a  groom,  a  slave  whose  business  it 
was  to  take  care  of  tiie  hoT»es.  The  word  is  also 
used  fur  a  driver  of  beu«ta  of  burthen,  and  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  slave  who  had  to  perform  the 
lowest  menial  duties.  (Liv.  xliiL  5  ;  Plin.  //. 
xxxv.  1 1  ;  C^urt.  viii.  6  ;  Hor.  Serm.  iL  U.  72  ;  Purs. 
V.  76.) 

AOATHOKROI  (iTdfef^ryof).  In  time  of  war 
the  kings  of  S]iarta  had  a  body-guard  of  300  knights 
(I'mtfis),  of  whom  the  five  eldwt  Wlifed  every  year« 
and  we«e  employed  for  one  year,  under  the  name 
of  agaikoergi  in  missions  to  foreign  states.  (Herod. 
L  67.)  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers 
that  the  ogathoer^gi  did  not  attain  that  rank  merely 
by  seniority,  but  wen  selected  from  the  hrrtts  by 
the  ephors  without  reference  to  ago.  (Ruhnken, 
Ad  Ttmaei  Letie.  Plat.  $.p. ;  Heii7di.&  «. ;  fiekker, 
Jnecd.  vol.  L  ^  209.) 

A'GELA  (ayeXij),  an  assembly  of  young  men 
in  Crete,  who  Ured  together  from  their  dgbteenth 
year  till  the  time  of  tiieir  marriage.  Up  to  the 
end  of  tln  ir  seventeenth  year  tliey  remained  in 
their  Cher's  house  ;  and  frum  the  circumstance  of 
their  belonging  to  no  ageloy  they  were  celled 
away(\oi.  They  were  then  enrolled  in  agdar^ 
which  were  of  au  aristociatic  nature,  and  gave  great 
power  to  paiticnfav  fiuniliea.  An  ogda  always 
consisted  of  the  suns  of  the  most  noble  citizens, 
who  ware  usually  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
'fether  of  (he  Tenth  who  had  beenthemnnMof  ed- 
lectiiu'  ill  ii)<hi.  It  \va.s  tho  duty  of  ihi?*  jierson, 
called  ttTf  Adri)5,  to  superintend  the  miiitaff  and 
g^mnMtic  cxefcim  of  tM  joothi  ("iHio  woe  called 
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ipfaid0vm\  1»  ■eeompMy  thorn  to  the  cfaue,  and 

to  pcrt^^i  'Vi 'T-  •.•V.in  disolxdii  lit.  He  was  ac- 
eovxttAbic,  iiuwvvcr,  to  the  stale,  which  eupportrd 
tha  ^dEa  al  th*  pdblic  expenie.  AD  the  UManbers 
of  axi  ftfvfa  ■vccrr  ol>li:t-<'d  to  marrj'  nt  the  Rame 
tiatt.  When  thty  ceased  to  belong-  to  an  agela, 
Aef  iMtrtook  of  the  public  medi  Cot  men  (btptia) 
f5v«!5rrrA].  These  iiii>titutions  were  aAerwardB 
pfcKxred  ia  (Huy  &  few  states  of  Crete,  such  for 
instance  u  Lvctus.  (Ephorus,  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  480, 
Ac;  nonxc!.'Pv,.it.  c  :J.  ;  Iltxk,  Cnhi,  iii.  IflO, 
Slc^;  MuV.er.  D<ir.  :v.  5.  ^  3  ;  Hcrniani^  Gncch, 
StaatMilitrthVtin^  r^  %  22  ;  Wacbsmuth,  HeUen. 
AlttrtiimsiatruU,  voL  L  p.  362,  2d  ed.;  Krause,  Die 
Cymmutik  «.  Agomisiik  d.  HtUauu,  p.  690,  Ac.) 
At  SfMtt  tli«  TOBths  kft  their  partnt«*  hmiM*  at 
aeten  jemrs  of  age  and  entered  the  3owxi. 

AGE  MA  {trfiifia  from  irfw\  the  name  of  a 
ekaaa  body  of  troops  in  the  Macedonian  armr, 
eoMiHting  of  bor*e-Mldien  utd  foot-^oidieia,  but 
vaallj  of  the  former.  It  wcexM  to  bsTe  Tuned  in 
number;  sometltiios  it  consisted  of  160  nu-n,  at 
AtW  time*  g£  300,  aod  in  later  times  it  contained 
ai  mamj  m  1000  or  SOOO  nen.  (Dfod  xix.  37, 
2Jj:  Lit.  xxxrii.  40  ;  \\\\\.  51.  ofl  ;  Ciirt  iv.  13  ; 
P«hrb.T.2^  uuu.  8  ;  liesTcb.  and  Siud.&v.i 
EMatk  «l  Oi.  i  fk  62.) 

AOER  ;s  the  gene  ral  u-rtn  for  a  district  or  tract 
a£  ctfuaiiy,  which  has  aome  d(  finite  limits,  and  be- 
bafa  to  aome  political  tociety.  Ager  Rmnanita  is 
the  Al  tcrrlti-ry  of  the  Koroaos.  Agrl,  in  the 
)laiai,of  beu  means  lands  in  the  country  as  o^Kwed  to 
to«B  :**  cat  in  agm,^ineaiM  is  in  the  country :  *^ 
**  :i:itt.:rf  in  agroa,"  a  phrase  that  occurs  in  sp»ak- 
lag  of  the  a^viiAD  laws,  means  to  assign  poitions  of 
the  Ager  PabUcna  te  individnata.  (lar.  vi  17t 
x.21.) 

Terra  is  an  inde^uite  term :  it  is  a  whole  coun- 
try vitboat  reiaenca  to  pditicnl  limita,  aa  Tern 

Italia. 

A^er  Pablicus  wad  the  property  of  the  Roman 
'  part  of  the  Publicum.  Ager  Printtaa  tras 
t^?  rrc[n Tty  of  ir.diWduals.  Some  remarks  on  the 
general  division  of  land  into  Publicas  and  Privatus, 
and  <a  the  natitrt-  of  land  that  was  Saccr  and  Reli- 
p^.QTO*,  are  cDfitaincd  in  the  article  nn  thi'*  A^'rarian 
Laajl  Agrr  Occu{jatt»rius  is,  land  occupied  by  a 
TictonooB  people  when  the  conquered  people  had 
been  driven  out  {Ha  A^rxiriat-.  Auc/ores,  \).4n, 
ed.  Goea.)  :  the  posseasioacs  [.ViiRARiAK  Lkgks] 
were  in«hlded  in  the  Aact  Occnpatorius.  Such 
land  as  was  restored  to  those  who  had  lost  it  by 
comqaest,  was  called  Rcdditus.  The  A^rer  Occu- 
patorius  was  also  called  Ager  Arcifin  in  s  or  Arcifinalis 
M  denominated  '*ab  arcendis  hosUbus"  (p.  38.  ed. 
Goes.).  But  the  terms  Ager  Ardfiniua  and  Occu- 
•ii*i'ni!$  do  not  appear  to  be  exactly  equivalent, 
thai^b  soma  of  the  writers  on  the  Rca  Agraria 
adk*  then  so.  Ager  Aittfinins  appears  to  express 
the  whule  i.f  a  territory,  which  had  i>nly  some 
aatucal  or  arbitmry  boandaxj,  and  was  not  defined 
hf  meaantcnent  (qui  italfo  MAuartt  amtmdmr ; 
Kroijt'nti^)  SulIi  were  the  Ktatt-  red  portions  of 
the  Roioao  Ager  PubUcus.  The  A^r  Occupatarius 
might  signify  so  much  of  the  pablie  land  included 
ia  liie  Arcihniii^  .la  was  held  by  possessors  (occu- 
palos),  or,  as  N  lebulir  explains  it,  the  term  Occu- 
fotorina  ma  eonfined  to  the  pnUie  bnd,  atrietlv  so 
called,  and  depgnated  the  tome  under  whicli  it 
was  held. 

Fiantima  difidea  laoda  into  Are*  heads  (faa/t- 
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tatei)  :  .4g«T  DivisDa  et  Assignatus  ;  Ager  mensura 

coni|irehensiis  ;  Ager  Aiciilnius.  He  defines  the 
Arci;luiu&,  as  above  &utcd.  The  Ager  mensura 
coniprehensus  appears  to  signify  a  tract,  of  which 
the  limits  were  defined  by  nu'flMtrcmmt,  which 
was  given  in  th^  mass  to  some  community  iatju$ 
modus  unitmnm  ehitali  maqpafae),  of  which 
he  nur'if  ns  two  examples. 

Ager  i>ivi&us  et  Aiisi^niatug  was  public  land 
that  was  assigned  or  granted  to  private  persona. 
The  verb  r/Zr  /Jo,  or  some  fonn  of  it,  is  ir&etl  Ijy  IJvy 
(iv.  31,  V.  3U)  to  express  the  distributioa  of  the 
land.  The  word  oss^^  indicates  the  fixing  of 
the  signa  or  boundaries.  Ager  Qtiaestorins  waa 
public  land,  which  was  sold  by  the  quaestors  (p|>. 
2,  1 4,  ed.  Goes.),  in  square  patches,  each  side  ef 
which  was  the  length  of  ten  linear  actus :  the  square 
consequently  contained  100  quadrati  actus  or  hfty 
jugera. 

Ager  Limitatus  waa  pablic  bund  marked  out  by 
Itmites  for  the  ptirpoae  of  aai^nment  to  cotoni  or 
others.  The  liinites  were  drawn  with  reference 
to  the  heavena  {fi.  150,  ed.  Ooea,)  ;  and  this  mode 
of  ditidittg  the  hud  waa  ftvnded  on  the  dd  Etmacan 
doctrine,  Tor  the  Etruscans  divided  the  earth  int<t 
porta,  following  the  couno  of  the  tun  by  drawing 
a  Bne  fiom  cast  to  weit,  and  another  from  strath  to 
north.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  limitcs  of  a 
tanplum,  a  term  which  means  the  celestial  vault, 
and  alao  ao  mneh  of  the  earths  aoiftee  aa  the  augor 
could  comprehend  in  his  view.  This  v.as  the 
foundation  of  the  lionian  Limitatio  of  land.  A 
line  (limes)  waa  drawn  through  a  given  point  from 
ea«t  to  west,  which  was  called  the  DecumantiB, 
originally  Duocimanos*  (according  to  Hygiuus),  be* 
cause  it  dividea  the  earth  into  two  porta :  another 
line  was  drawn  from  south  to  north,  which  was  called 
Cardo,  ^  a  mundi  cardine."  The  length  of  theso 
two  chief  limitea  would  be  determined  by  the  limits 
of  the  land  which  wa."?  tn  !>e  divided.  Thp  points 
fruni  which  the  two  chief  limites  were  drawn  varied 
according  to  circmnataaoei.  Those  which  were  pa> 
m)!i  I  to  the  Deanuaniis  were  Prorsi,  (^ip-ct  ;  tlioso 
wlucii  were  parallel  to  the  Cardu  were  i  ransversi, 
transverse.  The  limes  was  therefore  a  tenn  applied 
to  a  boundary  belonging  to  a  tract  of  land,  and  the 
centuxiae  included  in  it,  and  ii  dilFercnt  from  finis, 
which  is  the  limit  of  any  particular  property.  The 
D  riirriiii,  f':trdinej,  and  other  liniites  of  a  district 
tur  ij  .Ui  uiieiiangeablc  kind  of  network  in  the  midst 
of  tlie  changeable  properties  which  liave  their  several 
fines  ( Hudorff ).  The  distance  at  which  the  limites 
were  to  be  drawn,  would  depend  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  squares  or  centuriae,  as  they  were  called,  into 
which  it  was  propoaed  to  divide  the  tract.  The 
whole  tract  might  not  be  square :  sometuncs  the 
Dccnroani  Limitcs  would  be  only  half  as  long  as  the 
Cardines  (p.  154.  ed.  Goes.).  Everv  sixth  linu», 
reckoning  from  the  Beeomanns  and  indudmo  it, 
was  wider  than  the  intermediate  limi'es,  and  these 
wider  limitea  aerved  as  roads,  but  they  were  not 
inclnded  under  the  terra  of  Viae  Publicae,  though  a 
limes  and  a  via  pulplica  might  sometimes  coincide. 
(Hyginus,  ed.  Goea^  p.  163.)  The  tuurower  limitcs 
were  called  Idnearii  hi  the  provinces,  but  in  Italy 


*  Duodmanus,  aocordiiig  to  Hyginiu^  waa 
changed  into  Dedmanus ;     Decumanoi,^  says 

Niebuhr,  **  probably  from  making  the  fig\ire  of  a 
cross,  which  resembles  the  uiuneml  X,  like  decus- 
s;atis,**  Neither  explanation  is  satislMtoiy. 
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tlwy  were  called  SulmuidTi  The  limAet  janlkl 

to  the  carilo  w  n  v  Amwn  in  the  snme  wnr. 

The  lluiitaa  measure  of  length  used  for  land 
was  the  acttu  of  120  feet :  the  square  aetitt  mw 
1  5,1'»0  sqiiarc  feet  ;  and  a  jiij;<'r  ar  jageniro  wn§ 
two  actus  quadniti.  'I'hc  word  cuoturia  properly 
iQeana  a  hundred  of  any  thing.  The  reaaon  of 
the  term  centuria  bein^r  applied  to  thcso  divi- 
jiouauiay  be,  that  the  plebeian  cviituries  coiiuiincd 
100  actiu,  which  is  £0  jugcn,  the  amount  con- 
tained ill  the  p^rtinns  pnt  tn  sale  by  the  qvines 
tors:  but  Siculua  FUtccu^  (p.  15,  ed.  Goo».)  gjve« 
a  different  acooviiL  The  centnria  •omctimcs  con- 
tained 200  jugera,  and  in  later  period*  240  and 
400.  This  diriaion  into  centuriae  only  compre- 
hended the  ntltirable  land.  When  a  colony  was 
founded  or  a  tract  of  land  was  d'vided,  that  part 
whicli  did  not  consist  of  arable  land  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  colony  or  settlement ;  and  was 
used  as  pasture.  Such  tracts  appear  to  be  the 
Compascuus  Ager  of  the  Lex  Thoria  (c  4,  &c.). 
The  Innd  that  was  thus  limited,  would  often  have 
an  irregular  boundary,  and  tbiu  nunj  centuries 
would  be  incomplete.  Such  piecee  w«re  called 
Bubseciva,  and  were  goinetimes  ^'nxiited  to  the 
colony  or  oommani^,  and  sometimes  reserved  to  the 
•tete;.  That  tndi  portions  «nsted  in  some  qimntHj 
in  Italy  is  shown  by  the  fiwt  of  Ves|>a.sian  and  Titus 
making  sales  of  tjiem,  and  Domitian  is  said  to 
luve  restored  tbent  to  tbe  ■pessessors. 

A  plan  of  each  tract  of  limited  land  waa  onpruvcd 
on  metal  (aes),  and  deposited  in  tbe  tabularium. 
This  plan  (forma)  showed  all  the  limites  er  cen- 
turiae, and  was  a  pernianent  record  of  the  orit^inal 
limitation.  l>escnj^ions  also  accompanied  the  plan, 
which  mentioRed  the  portions  that  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent individual)*,  and  other  forticnlars.  (Siculus 
Fiaccus,  IM  Divia.  ei  Asaig.  ed.  Goes.,  P- 16  •  ^nd 
the  passages  collected  by  Brissomtia,  Smet.mJur. 
CiviL  iiL  c.  5.)  Some  of  these  records,  which  1k- 
long  to  an  eoiiy  period  of  Koman  history, are  men- 
tioned hy  Siralns  Fhccoi,  as  taa^ng  when  he 
wrote  (p.  24.  ed.  Hoes.).  These  registered  plans 
were  the  best  evidence  of  tbe  original  dirinon 

tbe  hndt,  and  if  dispvtat  could  not  be  settled 
otherwise,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  them. 

As  to  the  marks  by  which  boundaries  were  dis- 
tinguished, they  were  diffiwent  in  the  case  of  Ager 
Arcifinius  and  Aper  Limilntns.  In  the  case  of 
Afer  Artiiinius,  the  boundaries  were  either  natural 
or  artificial,  as  mountain  ridges,  roads,  water  sheds, 
r  i  V^,  bills,  ramparts  of  earth,  walls  of  rubble,  and 
hn  torth  :  rivers,  brooks,  ditches  and  water  conduits 
wera  also  used  as  boundafisa.  Marks  were  also 
made  on  rock?,  and  trees  were  planted  for  this 
purpose,  or  were  left  standing  (arborcs  intacuie, 
antemissae).  Tteea  were  oRm  marked :  those 
which  were  the  ronrmon  property  of  two  l.nnd- 
owners  were  marked  on  both  sides  ;  and  those 
which  belonged  to  a  single  proprietor  were  marked 
nil  tV  '  side  which  was  turned  from  the  proprietor's 
land  hores  iiiaignes,  sigiiatae,notatae).  Dy  cutting 
off  a  piece  of  tM  bul^  ft  tear  would  be  formed 
which  would  answer  as  a  signum.  Tn  angles,  snch 
as  a  trihitium  or  quadrifinium,  more  special  boundary 
maika  were  used,  for  instance,  at  a  trifinium  three 
trees  would  be  planted.  Taps,  or  pieces  of  wood, 
lead  and  iron,  were  also  inserted  in  trees  to  point 
to  some  pieoe  of  water  as  the  nearest  boundary. 

The  Ager  Limitatus  was  marked  in  a  different 
way  by  boundary  stones  and  posts,  not  by  natural 


AOfiR. 

barrienL   The  beondaries  of  the  tcrritocy  warn 

marked  by  termini,  which  recdved  their  names 
under  the  empire  fn)ni  the  eiujieror  who  gave  the 
commission  fiir  partitioning  the  land.  Acco^ingly, 
v-r  }>iid  the  rxpr*»9sions  Lapideg  Anj^o^tales,  Til>e- 
riiun,  and  so  forth,  mentioned  as  the  termini  fixed 
by  these  emperors  for  the  boundaries  of  the  colonies 
which  thev  founded.  The  Tennini  Territoriales 
uiarkcd  tbe  liuiiu  of  the  district,  the  Pleurici 
ran  parallel  to  the  DecMmani  and  Card  in  cr.  the 
Actuarii  Centuriales  were  at  the  angles  of  the 
centuriae,  the  Epipedonici  in  the  centre  uf  the 
centuriae,  the  Proportionales  at  the  begiBBug  and 
end  of  the  jngera.  The  boundaries  of  a  property 
were  also  marked  by  termini  ;  and  the  owner  of 
a  {MRf«rty  might  place  tennini  within  it  to  mark 
the  pieces  into  which  he  dirided  it  foe  his  chil- 
dren. 

The  termini  wefe  either  {K><>t9  of  wood  or  stonea. 
In  tbe  colonies  of  Angnstua,  the  boundaries  of  the 
centuriae  were  nuufccd  by  stones  ;  those  of  the 
several  allotments  by  oak  posts  (tennini  robnsti, 
pali  roboreu)  Sometimes  pali  actnarii  aw  men- 
tioned,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  centuriae  were  sometimes  determined  by  wooden 
posts.  The  stones  used  in  a  particular' limitatio 
were  of  the  same  kmd  and  coloar  tn  order  to  make 
thetn  more  useful  a.i  Itoundary  stones.  The  stones 
were  cither  polished  (poUti,  dolati)  or  roqgh  hewn 
(taxati  a  lem>),oriBtaeirenth«ronghstatct.  The 
size  >-:iried  from  half  a  foot  to  two  and  a  half  feet, 
and  the  larger  might  sometimes  be  mistaken  by 
ignonmt  people  far  mile  stones.   The  fiirm  of  the 

[i(  s  ;u> o  ^  :  (1,  is  We  See  from  the  representation* 
contained  of  them  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Agrimcnsores. 
Tbe  mnnber  of  aoglas  Tailed  in  theee  which  were 
antfular :  some  were  cylindrical,  8f)ine  polntixl,  others 
of  a  pynunidal  form.  The  head  stones  at  tbe  be- 
ginning and  end  ef  a  bemidary  were  more  cQn> 
s|iicuou3  than  those  which  lay  between  them.  In- 
scriptions and  mariu  were  also  pat  on  the  termini. 
The  tennini  on  the  boondaries  of  t^  limited  famd 
have  often  considerable  inscriptions  ;  the  ccnturial 
and  plcurite  termini  eive  the  number  of  the  centtuy 
and  the  mmie  of  the  Itniea.  Vaiieaa  kinds  m 
marks  were  also  rl cvurd  to  facilitate  the  asccrtiin- 
iug  of  boundaries  without  the  trouble  of  referring 
to  the  plan. 

Th  rsr  pn  rnr.tior"!  wf-rc  not  all.  A  stone  mijrht  be 
removed  and  a  boundary  might  thus  become  u«  - 
certain.  It  was  accecdinfly  the  pnetke  to  bury 
something  tmder  the  stone  that  -was  not  perishable, 
OS  bones,  embm  and  ashes  from  the  offering  made 
at  the  time  when  the  stone  was  set  vp.  Small 
rnin^  werf  also  pnt  tmder  it,  and  fragments  of  p-Iass, 
potterj-,  and  the  like,  which  would  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  place  of  the  stone.  The  same  practice  is 
enjoined  by  the  kws  of  Mann  (\n\.  249.  iV'iO,  251), 
a  fact  noticed  by  Bureau  de  la  Malic.  <  »n  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  the  practice  of  making  mch 
ofTcringis  was  discontinued,  and  this  kind  of  evidencr 
was  loat  Under  the  old  religion  it  was  al^u  the 
practice  to  traverse  the  Iwimdaries  at  theteiminalia, 
in  the  month  of  Febninn,-.  Tn  the  ease  of  the 
territorial  boundaries,  this  was  done  by  the  whole 
community  ;  and  pursuant  to  tliis  old  custom,  the 
boundiu-ies  of  the  original  territory  of  Rome,  six 
miles  from  the  city,  were  traversed  at  the  tcrminalia. 
Private  persons  al^o  examined  their  bomtoies  at 
the  tcrminalia,  and  the  usual  offerings  were  made. 
Tbe  parish  perambulations  and  other  petambula. 
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vrnt  remnMroeB  to  Ihii 
Bocian  usage. 

Jt  bm  bcM  ofacenred  that  finis,  a  term  which 
cxpMMt  the  hnmAuj  of  ■qwwte  propertiet,  mtut 

m:  be  ocntoundod  with  limes;  nor  must  fundus  \h- 
eoakmdal  «ith  locua.  A  foadus  ha*  dctennioate 
ttiiiiai  ( fine*) :  ft  Uieii*  it  mdctaraiinBle,  and 
ray  lo  part  of  a  fundus  or  coinpriso  more  than  a 
i^udut.  A  dispute  about  a  fundus  it  a  queatioQ  of 
property  ;  a  dilute  aboot  a  loeaa  or  finii  ii  a  clia> 
pate  about  boundaries. 

Kiebdv  coajoctipaa  **  that  a  fondoa  auigned  bj 
tfetiBta  waa  tmmoAmA  aa  one  cntinftfm,  aa  a 
wir-Ie,  tSf  limits  of  which  could  not  be  chrin-'r.l." 
Bat  be  adds  **  This  did  not  preclude  the  divnuou 
■f  «talea,  nor  CTCB  11m  ad«  or  doodednial  paita  of 
tuftc  :ind  further,  "The  sale  or  tninsfer  of  them, 
vben  ihe  whole  was  not  alienated,  waa  in  parts 
•nriioir  to  the  doBdednal  KMlou"  But  to  this  it 
is  replied  by  Durean  de  la  Malle,  that  when  th^ 
w«re  five,  teren  or  nine  hercdes,  there  rouHt  bo  a 
faiiaaal  ffivuiaak.  A  ftrndvi  generally  had  a  par> 
timlaf  n.iine  which  waa  not  changed,  ami  it  ii 
mskltd  tWt  both  in  Italy  and  France  maoy  of  the»e 
pmperties  alOl  bare  Roman  Btnaai  But  the  fact 
■-■f  a  fii;idii*  fynfmUif  baring:  a  nnnjp,  and  the  fact 
tit  tile  iiaaae  being  often  preserved,  doe«  uot  {trove 
that  qU  foadi  rotaiDod  their  original  limits  accord- 
ing t  )  Roman  usia^  ;  nor  docs  the  fact,  that  there 
were  BOinetinies  two,  fcometimes  three  owuers  of  one 
ittdus  (  Diw-  10.  tiL  1.  B.4.),  pr>vc  that  a  fundus 
never  had  ita  liriiita  changed,  while  it  disproves 
Niebuhr'd  assertion  as  to  duod^iroid  parts,  unless 
4a  halve*  and  thirds  wim  BMde  vp  oi  duodecimal 
parts,  which  taiin<>t  If  jToved.  It  seoms  proVnMi 
c3t«  i;ih,  that  an  original  lundus  would  often  reUiiti 
its  iiriut.1  unchanged  for  centuries.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  bounds  (fines)  of  private  properties  often 
changeiL  Rudorff  remarks :  The  boundary  of  a 
ywpctty  ii  changeable.  It  may  by  purchase,  ex- 
change, and  other  alienation,  be  poshed  further, 
and  b«  carried  back.^  The  localities  of  the  great 
Cardinea,  Decnmaoi,  and  other  Limitct,  as  tho  same 
writer  has  been  ahwadj  ({noted  to  thow,  am  iin> 
changeable. 

The  diffictilty  of  handling  this  snhject  is  very 
fnaat,  owing  to  the  corrupted  text  of  the  writers  on 
the  Res  Affsria.  The  htaet  edftfen  of  these 
writen  is  by  Ooesius,  Amsterdam,  1G74.  A  new 
aod  tBWeeted  edition  of  these  wiiteis  with  a  suit- 
able toremeotarr  wedd  be  a  TaloaMe  eeotribotion 

to  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  land  system,  {liei 
Agnria»  Amotonay  ed.  Goes. ;  Rudoi^  ZeUtckri/t 
/SrOmMiM,  Jfoetav.  Heber  die  Oifeaseheidungs- 
kLiiff,  vol.  X.  ;  Nichuhr,  vol.  ii.  api{)ondix  1  ;  Dureau 
de  la  Malle,  Ecommkl^olUiqitedei  Itomainty  toL  it 
ft  169,  dee;)  tO.L.3 

ACT.K  SANCTTTS  (rffuvoi).  For  an  acctjunt 
ef  tlie  lands  ia  Onece  deToted  to  the  service  of 
nliipon,  see  Tsmwos:  ftr  n  aoeoont  of  thoea 
■I  Roino,  »ee  Sa^khdos. 

AO£T(yRL\  (ayiir^)  LCarnbja.] 
AOOBR  (xwX  from  mi  and  ftm, 
In  arne:-i!  f  r  a  henp  or  mound  of  any  kind  which 
might  be  uiade  of  stones,  wixni,  earth  or  any  other 
•■bslaiieai  It  mm  mora  particukrly  applwd  to  a 
mound,  usually  compo.«cd  of^earth,  ,  l  ich  was  raisM 
round  a  besieged  town,  and  which  was  gradually 
iamsed  in  breadth  and  lieight,  till  it  equalled  er 
overtopped  the  walls,  llencc  wc  find  the  exprrs- 
t^/jf*rt  tfpiditm  ajtputfmrt^  aygert  opp^iun 
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cingere  ;  and  the  making  of  the  agger  ia  expressed 
by  t  h  e  verbs  antrvem^  amttrmer%  jacerty  f  icrre,  A  c. 
Some  of  these iijBrem  were  gigantic  works,  flanked 
with  towen  to  defimd  the  workmen  and  uddiers, 
and  surmounted  by  parapets,  behind  which  the 
soldien  oould  diKharge  miasilcs  upon  the  bosiepred 
towns.  At  Ae  siege  of  Avaricom,  Caesar  raised  in 
twenty-five  days  an  agger  330  feet  broad«  md  80 
fi^t  high.  {B.  (J.  vii.  24.)  As  the  agger  was 
aometines  nnde  of  wood,  hurdles,  and  similar 
materials,  we  sometimes  read  of  its  beiiiir  on 
fire.  (Liv.  xxxvL  23  ;  Caea.  A  a.  vii.  24,  2?.  C.  ii, 
14,  IS.)  The  word  agger  was  also  applied  to  the 
eanhen  wall  surrounding  a  Roman  ettcampmcnt, 
composed  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch  (yiusa), 
which  was  usuall  j  nine  feet  bnad  and  seven  fcet 
deep  ;  f  lit  if  any  attack  was  apprehended,  tho 
depth  was  increased  to  twelve  feet,  and  the  breadth 
to  thirteen  Aet  Sharp  stakes,  &c.,  wem  nsually 
fixed  upon  the  agger,  which  was  then  jailed  vallum. 
When  both  words  are  used  (as  in  Caesar,  ^.  G.  vii. 
72,  agtjer  ae  vaUmt),  the  aner  nwam  ttw  noond 
of  earth  ;  and  tho  vallum  the  sharp  stdcei  (ea&7* 
which  were  fixed  upon  the  agger. 

At  Rome,  the  nmnidi^le  rampart  erected  by 
Servius  Tullius  to  protect  the  western  sir^r-  of  Rome 
waa  called  oi/i/er.  It  extended  from  the  further 
extremity  of  the  Quirinal  to  that  of  the  Bsqmiinew 
It  was  fifty  feet  broad,  having^  a  wall  on  the  top, 
defended  by  towers,  and  beneath  it  was  a  ditch  a 
hundred  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  deep.  (Cie.  de 
Re/,,  ii.  6  ;  DionyF  i\.  »:«.)  Pliny  (fl.  X.  iii.  ^. 
B.  !»)  attributes  the  erectmu  of  this  rampart  toTar- 
quinius  Superbus,  but  this  is  in  opposition  to 
the  other  ancient  ^Titers  who  speak  of  the  matter. 

AGITATO'KES.  [Ciaci/s.] 

AGMEN.  [ExBRciTUs.] 

AGNA'TI.  [CoGNATi.] 

AGNOMEN.  [NuwKN.] 

AOONA'LIA,  or  AOO'NIA  (Ov.  FiuL  r. 
721),  one  of  the  most  ancient  festivals  at  Rome, 
celebrated  several  timea  in  the  year.  Its  institu- 
tion, like  that  of  other  religious  rites  and  cerc- 
moniest  was  attributed  to  Numa  Pompilius.  (Ma- 
erob.  Salmni,  i  4.)  We  Icam  from  the  ancient 
calendars  that  it  waa  celebrated  on  the  three  fol- 
lowing day%  the  9th  of  January,  the  21st  of  May, 
and  the  t  Ith  of  December  (o.  d.  V.  Id.  Jan. ;  X 11. 
A'j/.  Jun.;  III.  /c/.  Drr.)  ;  to  which  we  should 
probably  add  the  17th  of  Match  (a.  d.  XVI.  AW. 
Apr.\  the  day  on  which  the  Liberalta  was  cele- 
brated, since  this  festi\-al  is  also  called  Aimia  or 
Affonium  MartitUa.  (Varr.  L.  tL  «L  Miil* 
ler ;  It^Krob.  t  e. ;  Kalmdat^hm  VaHcmtm.)  The 
object  of  this  festival  was  a  disputed  jxiiut  among 
the  ancients  themselves  ;  but  as  Uartung  has  ob- 
served  (Die  Religtom  4m-  Kimm-^  Tol  ii.  p.  33),  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  victim  which  was  offered 
was  a  ram,  that  the  person  who  offered  it  was  tho 
vex  incxificaloa,  and  that  the  place  where  it  was 
offered  was  the  regia  (Var.  L,.  I,,  vj.  12;  Ov.  Fust, 
L  333  ;  Fcst  s.  V.  Affonium),  we  shall  not  have 
m*ich  difficulty  in  ondentandhig  the  efgniiieMiee 
of  this  festival.  The  ram  was  the  usual  victim 
presented  to  the  guardian  gods  of  the  state,  and 
the  rex  sacrifieulus  and  the  regta  conid  be  em- 
ployed only  for  such  ceremonies  as  were  connected 
with  the  highest  gods  and  affected  the  weal  of  the 
whole  StetCk  Regarding  the  sacrifice  in  this  light, 
we  Bcc  n  reason  wr  ha  being  ofoed  WTcnd  timet 
in  the  year. 
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The  ctymtfhgy  of  the  name  waa  alio  a  subject 

of  much  dispntr  ainoTi^  the  ancients  ;  and  the  va- 
rious etjiuologicn  that  were  proposed  are  givt-ii  at 
length  hj  Ovid.  (Fad.  i.  819^832.)  Nohl-  of 
these,  however,  are  at  all  satisfactftry  ;  and  wl- 
would  thiTctore  suggest  another.  It  in  well  known 
that  thcQuirina]  bul  wa*  originally  called  ^^nia, 
and  the  CoUine  gate  Aijnvcnsh.  (Fest.  t.  rr.  A(io- 
mum,<^{rinaiu ;  amip.  l)iun\ s.  ii.  37.)  What  is 
tlifii  more  likely  than  that  this  sacrifice  should 
have  been  ori;^nnally  otVen-d  on  this  Hill,  and  should 
thence  have  ricrived  the  iiume  of  Agonalia ?  It 
is  expn>ssly  stated  that  the  sacrifice  was  offered  in 
the  reffia^  or  the  d»>inm  mr».»,  which  in  the  liistcjrical 
times  was  situated  at  the  t4>p  of  the  mcra  viu^  near 
the  arch  of  Titus  (Becker,'  Handbuch  d.  Horn.  Al- 
tfrfh.  vi)l.  i.  {ip.  2.17,  2.*5f!) ;  but  in  the  earliest  times 
the  rcgia  is  suited  by  uii  ancient  witcr  to  have 
been  upon  the  Quirinal  (Solin.  i  21),  and  this 
statement  Ref>Tn-?  to  ft  nder  our  suppogition  almost 
certiiiu.  {Cla^siad  Museum^  vol.  iv.  pp.  154 — 
157.) 

The  Circus  Ai/onrush,  as  it  is  called,  is  sup- 
posed by  many  modem  writers  to  have  occupied 
the  place  of  the  present  Pjana  Naxona,  and  to 
have  Iwen  built  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus 
on  the  spot  where  the  victims  were  sacrificed  at 
the  Agonaln.  Becker  {Uml.  pp.  668—670)  has 
however  brought  forward  good  leaioni  for  question- 
ing  whether  this  was  a  circus  at  all,  and  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  nuthority  whatew  tat  giviiig  it 
the  name  of  circus  Atjonensi^. 

AGO  NES  (i7«i'€j),  tlu'  g«neral  term  among 
the  Oieeks  fur  the  contests  at  their  great  national 
gamee.  (Ckbtam i.va.]  The  word  u-as  also  used 
to  signify  law-suitjk,  aiul  was  especially  emplo}  ed 
in  the  phnse  irgSmt  rtfufrol  ana  ivrtiOfrm,   [1 1- 

AOONO'THETAE  (4>w#o»#r«t),  were  per- 
sona, in  the  Grecian  games,  who  decided  disputes 
and  adjudged  the  prisee  to  the  Ticton,  Originally, 
the  person  who  histituted  the  contest  and  oflfered 

the  prize  was  the  (Ufonothetci^  and  tliin  (  untinuod 
to  bo  the  practice  in  those  garnet  whiJi  were  in- 
atttated  by  kings  or  private  personi.  But  in  the 
great  public  games,  such  as  the  Isthmian,  Pythian, 
dw,,  the  a^»aUiiita»  were  either  the  representatives 
of  difierait  states,  as  the  Amphictyons  at  the 
Pythian  gam«-.'<,  or  were  tliosen  from  the  pi'i.ple  in 
whose  country  the  games  were  celebrated.  During 
the  flourishing  times  of  the  Oredan  fepabltcs,  the 
Eleiuns  were  the  atjiniothetM  in  Uie  Olympic  games, 
the  Corinthians  in  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Am- 
phictyons in  the  Pythian  games,  and  the  Corin- 
thians, Argives,  an(l  inhabitants  of  Cleonae  in  the 
Nemaeaa  games.  The  irj/vvoOrriu  were  also  called 
oi^ftrqroi,  hrftndpx'^',  dyrnvStwcu,  A0Xe0^r«i, 
PaStiivxoi  or  ^aS^n-ip.cn  (from  the  staff  they 
carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority),  fipaStts^ 
fipatwrm. 

AOOHA  (iyopi),  properly  means  an  asscmliH' 
of  any  nature,  and  is  usually  employed  by  Ilomcr 
for  the  gcnend  assembly  of  the  people,  llie  (Ufora 
seems  t<>  have  been  rorisidi-n  d  an  i«s*<mttal  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  early  Grecian  states,  since 
the  bartiarity  and  undTilised  condition  of  the  Cj- 
clops  is  charaeteriNed  1*y  thi-Ir  wanting  snch  an 
assembly.  (Horn.  Oi.  ix.  112.)  The  o^yra,  though 
nsnally  eonroked  bj  the  king,  appears  to  have  been 
also  8unur.oiie3  at  times  by  some  distinguished 
chieftain,  as  for  example,  by  Achilles  before  Troy. 
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(Horn.  A  L  54.)   The  kmg  occopiea  the  moat 

important  seat  in  tln-.-ie  assemblies,  and  ne-nr  him 
sat  the  nobler,  while  the  people  sat  in  a  circle 
around  them.    The  power  and  rights  of  the  people 
in  the^e  assemblies  have  been  the  subject  of  mtrr/i 
dispute.     I'latner,  Tittman,  and  more  recently 
Nitz-K  h  in  bis  commentary  on  the  Odyssey,  main- 
tain that  the  peojile  was  allowed  to  speak  and  vote  ; 
while  Miillcr  {JJur.  iji,  1.  §  3),  who  is  followed 
by  Grote  {/fist,  of  Greece^       iL  p.  91),  maintaina 
that  ihi!  nobles  were  the  only  persons  who  proposed 
meaturea,  deli  Iterated,  and  voted,  and  that  the 
peofde  was  only  {msent  to  hear  the  debate,  and  to 
express  itsi  feeling  as  a  body  ;  which  expressions' 
might  thcu  be  iiolLced  by  a  prince  of  a  mild  dis* 
position.    The  latter  view  of  the  qneitiatt  is  oott- 
finned  by  the  fact,  that  in  no  passage  in  thf 
Udyssey  is  iuiy  of  the  people  represented  m  Uikiiig 
part  in  the  discussion  ;  while,  in  the  Iliad,  Ulyssea 
inflicts  personal  chastisement  upon  Tliersitcs,  fur 
presuming  to  attack  the  nobles  iii  the  u</om.  (//. 
ii.  21 1 — 277.)    The  people  appear  to  have  been 
only  called  together  to  hear  what  had  Ijeen  already 
agreed  upon  in  the  council  of  the  noble^  which 
is  called  iSovX^    (II.  ii.  5.<,  vi.  114,  fipWT^t 
/SovAcuroI),  and  ddttKos  (O/.  ii.  26),  and  sfimc- 
times  even  &7opd  {Od.ix.  112;  iyopol  ^uKrj' 
ipopoi  ).   Justice  was  administered  in  the  agora  by 
the  king  or  chiefs  (lies.  Theog.  85  ;  Horn.  I!. 
xvtii.  497, &C.  Od.  xiL  439),  but  the  people  had  no 
share  in  its  administration,  and  the 
merely  the  pmpoae  of  publicity.    The  conrimon 
phrases  used  m  reference  to  the  a^ra  are  tis  iryopiip 
Ka\4fw  ;  ayooijv  iroi«i<rd(u,  rlBttrdtu  ;  «/f  tV  070- 
^  ci^f^mu,  4yc(p«r9(u,  &c.  ( Wochsmuth,  HeUem, 
AUarUimmA.  vol.  i.  p.  346,  2d  ed. ;  Hermann, 
LeJtrbuch.  d.  Grkch.  Sl»a(»ult.  §  56  ;  Qn/bb,  ffuL 
t^Oretee^  toL  ii.  pp,  »1— 101.) 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  proper  name  for  the 
assembly  of  the  people  wa^  ^KJcATjerto,  and  among 
the  Dorians  oAio,  The  tena  amra  was  confined 
at  Athens  to  the  assemblies  of  the  phylae  and 
dcmi.  (Aesch.  c.  Cte*.  §  27.  p.  50.  37  ;  .Schiimann, 
De  ComititM  At/ten.  p.  27,  Antiq.  Jur.  PtAL  Gmn: 
pp.  203, 205  ;  Bik'kh,  Corp.  fmcnp,  voh  i.  p.  125.) 
In  Crete  the  original  name  kyopd  eontinii<  (l  to  l>e 
applied  to  the  popular  aasembliM  till  a  late  period. 
(Bckker,  An«edot.  ToL  I  p.  310.) 

A  (iOUA  (ayopd),  was  the  place  of  public  .is- 
sembly  in  a  Greek  city,  both  for  traffic,  and  for 
the  timnsaetion  of  all  publie  bostneM.  It  antwtn 
to  the  MoiuMi  forum  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  these  two  subjects  entirely  separate. 

Tn  the  eailiest  times,  the  Afom  was  merely  an 
open  ]<ieee  of  gmnnd,  which  wan  generally  in  frunt 
of  the  royal  pdace,  and,  in  sco-port  towns,  dose  to 
the  hatboor.  The  Aaen  of  Tkvy  was  in  the  dta- 
del.  Here,  the  chiefs  met  in  coiineil,  and  sat  in 
judgment,  and  the  people  assembled  to  witness 
athletic  garnet.  It  waa  evidently  also  the  plioe  of 
traffic  and  of  general  intercourse  :  in  one  i^assage 
of  Homer,  we  have  a  lively  picture  of  the  idU  rs 
who  frequented  It  It  waa  endosad  with  hrge 
ston-  s  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  i^eat*  of  mnrMi:" 
were  placed  in  it  for  the  ciuc£(  to  sit  in  judgment, 
and  it  was  hallowed  by  the  ihrine  ef  one  er  more 
divinities.  Tn  the  Agora  which  Homer  partirnlnrly 
describes,  —  that  of  the  Phacaciana,  —  there  was 
a  temple  of  Poseidon.  (Hem.  Ik  IL  788,  m  345, 
34f7,  xviii.  497—506,  Od,  vi  263—285^  viii.  1<1| 
109,  xvi.  361.) 
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Oat  of  tKIs  simple  amuigement  arose  the  mag- 
liscent  iryopal  of  later  times,  which  consisted  of 
in  open  space,  enclosed  by  porticoes  or  colonnades, 
fik-idcd  into  separrite  parts  for  the  various  occupa- 
icoa  which  were  pursued  in  it,  adorned  with 
<a,gig«»  altars,  and  temples,  and  built  about 
•nh  editioes  for  the  transaction  of  public  and 
pTifaie  basinesc,  and   for  the  administration  of 

Hiir  information  respecting  these  edifices  is 
Bther  »CAnty.  The  chief  authorities  arc  Pausanias 
led  Vitruvius.  The  existing  niins  are  in  such  a 
Itate  as  to  give  us  a  very  little  help. 
I  We  have,  fitBt  of  all,  in  this,  as  in  other  de- 
^ertxnenta  of  architecture,  to  distinguish  the  an- 
■ient  style  from  that  introduced  by  the  Greeks  of 
(onia  aft«-r  the  Persian  war,  and  more  especially 
by  Hippodamus  of  Miletus  [see  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.p.], 
•'hose  connection  with  the  building  of  Icyopcd  of  a 
pew  form  is  marked  by  the  name  'iTToSo^cta, 
Which  ti-as  applied  to  the  Agora  in  the  Pciroeus. 
(Ilarpoor.  #.  r.  'lirroi<Lfx*ia.)  The  general  character 
•f  liie  Cireek  iyopd     thus  described  by  Vitruvius 

(t.  I)  :  "  The  Greeks  arrange  their  fora  in  a 

•qaare  form,  with  very  wide  double  colonnades, 
aad  adorn  them  with  columns  set  near  one  another 
Slid  with  stone  or  marble  entablatures,  and  they 
tioke  walks  in  the  upper  stories." 

^Vmon^  the  kyopaX  doscrilied  by  Pausanias,  that 
<^f  the  Klcians  is  mentioned  by  him  (vi.  24)  as 
W:a^  **  not  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the  lo- 
craas  and  the  Greek  cities  adjoining  Ionia,  but  it 
is  boilt  in  the  more  anciont  fashion,  with  porticoes 
sepanted  from  one  another,  lUid  streets  between 
'.hem.  But  the  name  of  the  Agora  in  our  days  is 
irrftyadromtM^  and  the  people  of  the  country  cx- 
rrdsc  their  horses  thire.  But  of  the  porticoes, 
tk«  one  towards  the  south  is  of  the  Dorian  styli*  of 
rk,  and  the  pillars  dir.'de  it  into  three  parts  (in 
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this  the  Hellanodicae  generally  pass  the  day)  :  bat 
against  these  (pillars)  they  place  altars  to  Zeus . . . 
To  one  going  along  this  portico,  into  the  Agora, 
there  lies  on  the  left,  along  the  further  side  of 
this  portico,  the  dwelling  of  the  Hellanodicae 
(4  'EAAavo{(x<wi')  :  and  there  is  a  street  which 
divides  it  from  the  Agora  .  .  .  And  near  the  por- 
tico where  the  Hellanodicaic  pass  the  day,  is 
another  portico,  there  being  one  street  between 
them :  this  the  Eleians  call  the  Corcyraean  por- 
tico" (because  it  was  built  from  the  tithe  of  8p>il 
taken  from  the  Corcyracans  in  war).  "  But  the 
style  of  the  portico  is  Dorian  and  double,  having 
columns  on  the  one  side  towards  the  Agora,  and 
on  the  other  side  towards  the  parts  beyond  the 
Agora  :  and  along  the  middle  of  it  is  a  wall, 
which  thus  supports  the  roof :  and  images  are 
placed  on  both  sides  against  the  wall.*^  lie  then 
proceeds  to  mention  the  ornaments  of  the  Agora, 
namely,  the  statue  of  the  philosopher  Pyrrhon  ; 
the  temple  and  statue  of  Apollo  Acesius  ;  tho 
statues  of  the  San  and  Moon  ;  the  temple  of  tlio 
Graces,  with  their  wooden  statues,  of  which  the 
dress  was  gilt,  and  the  hands  and  feet  were  of 
white  marble  ;  the  temple  of  Seilcnus,  dcdicatt-d 
to  him  alone,  and  not  in  common  with  Dionysus  ; 
and  a  monumental  shrine,  of  peculiar  form,  with- 
out walls,  but  with  oak  pillars  supjwrting  the  n>of, 
which  was  reported  to  l)ethe  monument  of  Oxylus. 
The  Agora  also  contained  the  dwelling  of  the  six- 
teen females,  who  wove  in  it  the  sacred  robe  for 
llura.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  several  of 
these  details  confirm  the  high  antiquity  which 
Pausanias  assigns  to  this  Agora. 

Hirt  has  dnin^  out  the  following  plan  from  the 
description  of  Pausanias.  {GadiidUe  der  Duu- 
kunst  bet  den  AUiti,  Taf.  xxL  fig.  5.)  We  give  it, 
not  as  feeling  satisfied  of  its  complete  accuracy,  but 
as  a  useful  conomcntary  on  Paussuiias. 
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choi;no  plan  of  tu>  old  agora  at  blis. 


A,  tlie  chief  open  space  of  the  agora,  called,  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  kippodromus  :  a,  coloimades 
separated  by  streets,  b :  B,  the  Stoa  in  which  the 
Hellanodicae  sat,  divided  from  the  Agora  by  a 
street  o :  c,  the  house  of  the  Hellanodicae:  the 
Tholus :  D,  the  Corcyraean  Stoa,  composed  of  two 
parts,  e  looking  into  the  Agora,  and  d  l(M>king  away 
from  it :  r,  ^,  A,  small  temples  :  /,  statues  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  :  t,  monument  of  Oxylus  :  it,  house 
of  the  sixteen  women. 

In  this  Agora  the  Stna,  B,  answers  to  the  later 
hanliooj  and  the  house  c,  to  the  prytuneium  in  other 


Greek  iiyopcd.  With  nspoct  to  the  other  parts,  it 
is  pretty  evident  that  the  chief  open  space,  a,  which 
Pausanias  calls  rh  ZnauOpov  rrfs  ayopas^  was  de- 
voted to  public  assemblies  and  excrci84',  and  the 
(TTooi  (a),  with  their  inter>-ening  streets  (6),  to 
private  business  and  traffic.  Hirt  traces  a  resem- 
blance of  form  between  the  Kleiiui  agora  and  tho 
Forum  of  Trajan.  It  is  evident  that  the  words  of 
Vitruvius,  above  quoted,  refer  to  the  more  modem, 
or  Ionian  form  of  the  Agora,  as  represented  in  the 
following  plan,  which  is  also  taken  from  Hirt 
{Ueschichle  der  Bauhatxt^  xxi.  fig.  1)  :  — 
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PLAN  OP  A  ORBKK  AGORA,  ACCOROINO  TO 
TTTBOVItrai 

A,  the  oMtt  eonrt,  Manmided  by  d<mb1e  eolon- 
MdeittadMiapt:  a^theOtrkt  o,tne  chief  temple, 
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also  used  as  a  tmtsnnr :  o,  the  Basilica,  or  ooart  of 
justice :  R,  the  Thohis,  in  connecdoQ  with  the  o4kcr 
rooms  of  the  rrytaneiiim,  c,  d. 

Tl)c  cut  below,  which  is  also  firom  Hirt,  ie> 
pn'.>L'i)U  n  Boction  of  the  Agoia  made  along^  the 
dotted  line  on  the  plan. 

We  gain  further  information  reqtectiqgtke  build- 
ings connected  with  the  Agora,  and  line  wtwiu  of 
art  with  which  it  was  adorned,  chiefly  from  the 
BtatemenU  of  Pausaniaa  respecting  those  of  par- 
ticular cities,  snch  Athena  (i.  5.  §  2),  Thebee 
(ix.  17.  §  1),  Sicvon  (ii.  7.  §  7,  9.  §  6),  Ar^r-.n  (ii. 
21),  Sparta  (iiL  11),  Tcgea  (viii.  47.  §  3),  Mega- 
lopolis  (viil  80.  §  2),  to  which  passages  the  reader 
is  referred  for  the  details.  The  buildings  men- 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  Asora  are :  —  1. 
Templet  of  the  gods  end  dninee  of  hemee  [Tbii> 
I'M'm],  besides  altars  nnd  statues  of  divinities. 
The  epithet  iyopaios  is  often  applied  to  a  diviuity 
who  was  thuf  worshipped  hi  the  Agora  (Pane. 
IL  cr.  ;  A.  si  li.  Eunuii.  97€  ;  S  -iih.  Or,/.  7>rr. 
IGl,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  circular  thruue 
of  Aitemit  b  the  Agora),  uA  Aeachylua  ex- 
pressly nfers  to  the  ^fol  iiyopat  ivi<TK6-irot  (Sfj't. 
c.  Th'eb.  271, 272).  2.  The  Senate-house  (/Soi/Acw- 
riipiov\  nA  other  phteet  ftr  the  meeting  of  the 
i  getenunghodfai^eecotdhjgtethecoMtilutienofthe 
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perticulnr  state :  in  the  Agora  at  Spartn,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  the  senatc-boase  of  the  Gerontea 
and  the  placA.*s  of  meeting  of  the  Kphori,  the  No- 
mophylaces,  and  the  Bidiaei.  3.  Theresidenoe  of 
the  magistrates  for  the  time  being  [pR)TANSit;Ml. 
4.  Courts  of  justice  [BiiHiLicA].  6.  The  public 
treasury  [THKSAtfRtra].  6.  The  prison  [Carcsb]. 
7*  The  police  station,  iif  such  a  tern  may  he  ap- 
plied to  an  ancient  Agora.  At  Athens,  for  example, 
the  station  of  the  thousand  Scythian  bowincn,  who 
fonned  the  police  force  of  the  state,  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  Agora :  this  does  not,  however,  leem 
to  have  lieen  a  permanent  building,  but  only  a 
number  of  tent*.  8.  Buildings  used  for  the  re- 
gnktion  of  the  itandarda  of  measure,  and  eo  forth  ; 
aneh  as  the  building  vulgarly  called  the  Temple  of 
the  Winds  at  Atheu  [Horologium],  and  the 
MiUiantmi  Anrenm  at  Rome,  whidi  seema  to  hare 
heen  imitated  from  a  similar  standard  at  Athens 
[MilliariumJ.  To  these  various  buildii^  must 
he  added  the  werki  of  art,  with  which  the  open 
area  and  the  porticoes  of  the  Agom  wore  ndonied  ; 
which  were  chiefly  in  celehiition  of  gods  and 
heraei  who  figmed  ht  the  mythology,  of  men  who 
had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  of  vietories  and 
other  memorable  events,  besides  those  which  ob- 
tMoed  a  pbee  there  purely  hy  their  merits  as 
master- pieces  of  art.  As  a  specimen  we  may 
take  the  Agora  at  Athens,  a  portico  of  which, 
thence  caUea  the  oto&  woudX^  was  adonied  with 
Ae  pabtiqgt  of  Polygnotii%  Mieon,  and  ethcn, 


and  in  which  also  stood  the  statues  of  the  ten 
heroes  (ApxT/^"''*")*  after  whom  the  Phylac  of 
Cleisthenes  were  named,  of  Solon,  of  Hamiodius, 
and  Aristogeiton,  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  and  of 
very  many  others.  It  was  customary  also  to  build 
new  porticoes  out  ef  the  spoils  taken  in  great  wars, 
as  examples  of  which  wc  have  the  Corcyraean  por- 
tico at  Elis,  mentioned  above^  wd  the  Pecsian  por- 
tico at  Sparta. 

The  open  area  of  the  Agora  was  oriv'inally  the 
place  of  public  assembly  for  all  purposes,  and  of 
general  resort  Its  use  lor  political  pur])osc8  is  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  article.  Here  also  were 
celebrated  the  public  ibstivaht  At  Sparta,  the 
part  of  the  Agom  in  which  stood  the  statuea  of 
A|>ollo,  Arti-mia,  and  Leto,  was  ciJlcd  x«'p"S  he- 
cause  the  chonues  of  the  Ephebi  performed  their 
danees  there  at  the  festival  of  the  O^-mnopaediB. 
(Pans.  iii.  9.)  T.ast'v,  it  was  the  place  of  social 
and  f.isbionable  resort.  At  Athens,  fiuhionable 
loungers  were  ealled  iiyd^fuira  iyop&s. 

Originally  the  A'joni  was  also  the  market,  and 
was  surrounded  with  shops,  as  shown  in  the  above 
plan.  As  commerce  hiereased,  it  was  fbond  con- 
venient to  separate  the  traffic  from  the  ntln t  l  inds 
of  business  carried  <m  in  the  Agoni,  and  to  assign 
to  each  its  distinct  place,  thongh  this  was  hy  no 
means  univerMlly  the  case.  The  market,  whether 
identical  with,  or  separate  from  the  Agora  for  po- 
litical and  other  sssemhlies,  was  dtvid^  into  parts 
for  the  diflerail  aorta  «f  aemhandia^  each  ef 
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which  the  climate 
a-.i'Jvrri  necf'Ssan-,  and  partly  wiih  sLops  and 
(ttiiii  puily  with  t«-ni|x)rary  boothi  of  wicker- 
wtA  (m^aL,  Uarpocr.  s.  v.  (mirinis  ;  Demosth. 
4^  ("br.  p.  iLich  of         yv-rt5  v,  ?.s  r.i!U-d  a 

n%Xos.  It  is  gtauirallv  stated  that  tais  tenn  wab 
•pfliad  to  that  diriiiiMi  «f  the  market  where 
ro-at.  fish,  3T?d  snch  things  were  sold  ;  but  Becker 
hat  siiQ»n  that  it  una  u^^d  also  for  other  parts  of 
fleanrket  (Ciariile$^  vul.  L  pp.  268^  389),  Tke 
ieT<nI  ditisiims  of  the  market  were  named  ac- 
ordiaa  to  th«  articles  exposed  for  sale  in  them. 
(ha.  a.  47,  &  19.)  Of  these  dirimuy  tiw  Ibl- 
Inrtng  were  the  most  important 

TIk  part  in  which  fish  and  other  delicacies  for 
Hit  table  wre  ezpoeed  to  sale  was  called  ix^^^y 
«r  Zx^v"^^  'Top*^?  ^d  was  the  chief 
Mttt  of  hosiness.    It  was  open  only  for  a  limited 
ti»^  the  signal  for  commencing  business  being 
|inA  hj  ths  •ohiihI      m  bell,  which  vaa  ofacred 
vitk  m  fgiini  ■  that  b  non  tluui  once  pW> 
BJrtlr  referred  to  bv  t^c  ancient  writers.  (PIu- 
ttirit^jjpi^fofc  iv.  4, 2  :  Strab.  xiv.  p.  65S.)  The 
mneam  lod  impositiom  of  the  fisfasellen,  and 
tbf  sttnnpts  of  parch&^ent     beat  theni  down,  an? 
fcefwodf  alluded  to  bj  the  comic  poets.  ( Ainpbis, 
sp.ilLTLpb!t24,e. ;  Alexia,  AtcL/  Xenu^  iUUL 
p- ?:>,(  .:  Al.  xis         p.  2-26,  a,  b.;  comp.  Plat. 
X<(y.zip.917.)  It  is  cot  quite  clear  whether  meat, 
piMir«  ■b'    iorth,  were  sold  in  tlie  nine  place 
M  ti>e  fish,  or  liaJ  a  sejiaratc  division  of  the  market 
stfi^wd  to  them.    Bread  was  partly  sold  in  the 
■uifm^d  plac«  fat  the  nnrkel,  winch  was  per- 
liapi  the  same  as  the  meal  market  {rb.  &\^(Ta), 
ttd  partij  carried  round  for  sale :  the  sellers 
geaimlly  woiiia^  tad  wen  proverbially 
slAriTP.   fArUt/  ph.  i^oji.  857,  Veq).l'i89.)  In 
ooiiMr  part  oi  tiie  market,  called  hv^Uku,  were 
At  wooMn  who         gadiands  of  myitle  and 
for  leiti>-als  ,md  parties.  (Pint.  Jmt.  6; 
Ari»t»ph.  TietM,  il8,  457.)     Near  these,  pro- 
kally,  wtre  the  sellers  of  ri)>aiids  and  fillets  for 
tkeh.  ll.    (J)f  :nnith.  in  EiduL  p.  n08.)  The 
»l»lesi»jc  tr.iJnc  ill  w'lwi^  sui  distinct  from  the 
^■aaaiof  ih<-  xintKos  [Caitpo],  was  carried  on 
B  die  rrarkcl,  the   wine  W-h\'^  brought  ui  from 
Ike  ccuiiuy  ixi  lart*,  from  which  it  was  inuisferrcd 
t»  wpkcne :  the  pnxe^  is  represented  in  two 

fetBRSat  Pompeii.  (Alexi*,  dp.  Ath.  X.  p.  431,  e.; 

Mm.  Boiitm.  »oL  »v.  lU-laz.  d.  Sea  v.      and  vol.  v. 
f  43.)  [AuraoftA.]    The  market  for  pottery  was 
•flsd  X^P^  ;  a^id  mxxii  not  Vh?  confounded  with 
tkflitt  where  cuoks  sat  and  otfercd  them.«elvcs 
tw  kire,  with  theif  eooking  utensili :  liii-  kittcr 
^tm  was  called  fueyttpua.  (Poll  ix.  4U  ;  Alexis, 
^  4*.  ir.  PL  164,  t)    In  short,  every  kind  of  se- 
ct-^ry  i<r  luxury  was  exposed  for  sole  in  its  as- 
pUcx;   Thus,  we  find,  besides  those  already 
*fwii*d,  the  nmrket  fw  onions  (t4  Kp6fiva ),  for 
priick  (tA  exSpoia),  for  nuts  (ri  <c<ipua),  for 
gpl*  (rt /d»A«),  for  frt-sh  cbeeae  (i  X^^V*^'  Tvp<{j), 
»  «fl  (ralXMuor),  fur  (>rrfWie«  and  nngiiesU  (rk 
for  faankino  rise  {6  Ai^cwarr^i),  for  spices 
(ji  ififtma\  for  coaches  (ai  icAZroi),  kt  new  and 
Ml  daches  (^Topck  t^tfrfwiAtt,  «r  ovtipAmXif , 
M  Tii.  'H\  for  books  (/8i€Xu»«^»fi7),  and  for 
i^»«(T4  4i^e8o,PolL*.i»).    Lastly,  a  part 
«  tke  aaikat  was  deweted  to  ihe  weiMy<dbngcrs 
{ym*^trai).  [ Argkn'TARII.]    Mention  is  sorne- 
^^BMde  «i  the  women's  market,  yvrauttia 
"MKa  ton  wUcb  has  giroi  riaa  to  nrnch  doabi 
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(Theophr.  dar.  2  ;  Poll  x.  18.)  The  common 
ej;pI.'Uiation  is,  that  it  waa  the  part  of  the  market 
to  which  women  resorted  to  purcha&c  what  they 
is-anted  for  hooieholdtneii  But  it  appears  clearly 
that  purrhaws  were  seldom  made  in  the  market 
by  women,  aud  never  by  frro  women.  The  only 
pkosible  explanatkm  is,  either  that  a  datinet  part 
of  the  market  was  assigned  to  those  commodiiiefi, 
the  sellers  of  which  were  women,  buch  as  the 
^pTWrciXtSf},  \tKi$ow^\iifSt  /<rxaSo*'(6Ai8<f»  orf- 
^ajmr^Kittt,  and  others,  or  else  that  the  term 
was  applied  to  that  part  of  the  market  where 
articles  for  the  use  of  women  were  sold.  But  the 
matter  ia  altogether  doubtfoL  The  above  list  of 
conuaodities,  sold  in  the  respective  divisions  of  the 
market,  might  be  still  further  extended.  Indeed, 
with  n^rencc  to  the  Athenian  market,  to  which 
the  dncription  chiefly  applies,  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  every  article  of  home  produce  or  of 
foreign  commerce  from  the  known  world  waa  there 
ezpoeed  ftr  ale.  (See  Tlra&  H,  18 ;  Xaiu  Oeeom, 
■  if/,,  il  7  (  Xioer.  /Vnmv.  64  ;  Atk  xiv.  n.84(lL 

Tt  il  not  to  be  nippoaed,  IwweTer,  that  the  nla 

of  these  various  articles  was  confined  to  the  market. 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  shops  in  other  porta 
of  the  city  (c.  //.  Thncu  ym.  95%  and  aome  artidea, 
such  as  »alt  fiith,  .seem  to  have  been  sold  OQtiido 
the  gates.  (Aristoph.  L'^.  1246. J 

The  due  dtiring  wfaidi  ibe  inarket  waa  frs- 
qaented  was  the  forenoon  ;  but  it  is  difliciilt  to  de- 
termine precisely  how  much  of  the  forenoon  is 
denoted  by  the  common  phrases  r\4i$owra  iyofA, 
wtp]  irKii9ovffav  Jryopdy,  irAtj0wp7j  ayopas.  <  IIi :  id. 
ii.  173,  vil  223.)  Suidas  (s.  v.)  explains  ■*h.n6uu«Ta 
iyopd  as  &pa  rptrtf,  bat  elsewhere  (t.o.  mfi  wk4i$, 
ay.)  he  s.iy8  that  it  was  either  the  foijrth,  or  fifth, 
or  ttixih  hour.  We  might  infer  that  the  whole 
period  thus  designated  was  from  nine  to  twelve 
o'clock  (equinoctial  time)  ;  but  Herodotus,  in  two 
passiiges  (iii.  104,  iv.  181)  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween ir\i)6ovaa  i,yopd  and  fitoyifiSpla.  (Comp. 
Liban.  lOJM.)  The  time  of  the  concluBion  of 
the  market  waa  called  ityopui  SidKvffi^  (IltTod.  iiL 
104,  comp.  Xenoph.  Oecon.  1*2,  1  ;  and  for  a  fiir- 
ther  discussion  respecting  the  time  of  the  full  mar- 
ket, sec  U;iker,  ud  Thuc  viii.  ii2  ;  Wcaaeling,  ud 
Diijd.  Sic.  xiii.  48 ;  Perizon.  ud  Acliun.  V.  H,  xii. 
.'JlJ ;  Gesncr  and  Reiz,  ad  Luciun.  rhda/,s.  1 1,  vol. 
iii*  p.  3JJ ;  Baiir,  ad  ilerod.  ii.  173.)  During  those 
hours  the  market  was  a  place  not  only  of  traffic 
but  of  general  resort.  Thus  Socrates  habitually 
frequented  it  as  one  of  the  pLnces  where  he  had  tlio 
oppcatmiity  of  conversing  with  the  greatest  number 
of  persons.  (Xcn.  Mem.  L  1.  §  10  ;  Plat  Apol.  p. 
17.)  It  was  also  frequented  in  other  parts  of  the 
day,  especially  in  the  evening,  when  many  persons 
might  be  aeen  walking  aboat  or  resting  upon  aeata 
plued  under  the  oalennadM.  (DeniMih.  ui  Com, 
p.  1258 ;  Pseudo-Plut,  VH.  X.  Or.  p.  849,  d.  ; 
Lucian.  Jap,  Tng.  16,  voL  ii.  pw  660.)  Even  the 
shops  tbemaelvei,  not  only  those  of  the  horbert,  the 
perfumers,  and  the  doctor?,  but  oven  those  of  the 
Icatbcr-sellcra  and  the  hanic&s-makcn,  were  com" 
mon  {Jaeet  of  leaort  lor  oonvenation ;  and  it  waa 
even  esteemed  discreditable  to  avoid  them  alto- 
gether.  (Aristoph.  PluL  337,  Av.  1439;  Xen. 
Mem,  tv.  2.  $  I  ;  Lysios,  ns  I^md,  pp.  7S0,  732, 
de  Jural,  p.  7 '4  ;  Dcmosth.  in  Ariiitfjg.  p.  7f?f<.) 

The  persons  who  carried  on  traffic  in  the  market 
tmn  tbe  couiitiy  paople  (jky^tSn),  who  bnngbft 
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in  their  contmodtties  into  tiM  city,  and  the  retail 

dealers  (KdmjXm)  who  exjjospd  the  r'>nd?  jnir- 
Ghascd  of  the  fonncr,  or  of  producers  ot  ujiy  kind 
(auToiriXoi),  or  of  foreign  merchants  ((niropoi\  for 
Kile  in  ilu*  markets.  (Plat  de  Reintb.  ii.  p.  371  ; 
Xeu.  Mem.  iil  7.  §  6 ;  Plut  Ami.  8  ;  Caui-o.) 
A  certain  degree  of  diagnice  was  attached  to  the 
occupation  of  a  reUiil  dealer,  though  at  Athens 
there  were  positive  euaclments  to  the  contrary. 
(Andoc  d«  MysL  p.  68  ;  Aristot.  de  Hept^.  i.  1 0, 
iii.  5  ;  Plat  L*ft.  xl  pp.  918,  .019  ;  Diog.  Lncrt.  i. 
104,  ix.U6  ;  Arittoplu  Maj.  181  ;  Dcmoath. c  EuM. 
SO,  p.  1303.)  There  is  an  interesting  bat  Tery 
diflieult  question  as  to  the  effect  which  the  occu- 
pation of  selling  in  the  market  had  upon  the  social 
position  of  women  who  engaged  ill  &  (Demosth. 
iM  Neaer.  p.  13^7  ;  Lys.  in  Theomn.  pi  361  ;  Plut 
SoL  23 ;  Harpocr.  aiid  Suid.  «.».  Uttkttat ;  Becker, 
Charildes^  vol  i.  iif>.  260—266.)  TIw  whdksale 
dealers  also  »n]d  their  goods  by  means  of  a  sample 
{]iuyfta\  either  in  the  market,  or  in  the  place 
called  Si^yyiA,  attached  to  the  port.  (Ha^r. 
$.  V.  9«tyfjLa  ;  Poll.  ix.  34  ;  Plut  Demotth.  23  ; 
Phit  fAy.  vii.  p.  788 ;  Diphil.  ap.  Atk.  la.  p.  499,  e. ; 
fiiickh,  Ectm*  ^  Ath.  p.  58,  2d  cd.)  The  retail 
denlere  cither  exposed  their  goods  for  sale  in  their 
■hops,  or  hawked  them  about  (Aristoph.  Acham. 
33 ;  Plut  Apophth.  Lacon,  62,  p.  236.)  The  pri- 
vilege of  freely  selling  in  the  market  belonged  to 
the  dtueos :  foreigners  hod  to  pay  a  toll.  (De- 
mosth. M  Mil,  p.  1308 ;  BQckh,  Beoit.  Atk 
f.  313.) 

Most  citizens  either  made  their  own  purchases 
in  the  market  (Aeschin.  c  ISmarck.  p.  87  ; 
Aristoph.  Lgmtr.  &&5 — 559),  or  employed  a  slave, 
who  was  called,  from  his  office,  Ayopoir^j  (Xen. 
3fem.  L  5.  §2  ;  comp.  Ath.  iv.  p.  171  ;  Poll.  iii. 
126  i  Terent  Amdr.  ii.  2. 31.)  Sometimes  feooale 
likfm  performed  this  eflloe  (Lysias,  </e  (h$i. 
Eratostk.  p.  18,  comp.  p.  11),  but  such  an  appear- 
ance in  public  was  not  permitted  to  any  free  wo- 
man, except  a  courtesan  (Mnchon,  ap^  AA,  xiiL 
p.  680.)  The  philosopher  Lynccus,  of  Sainos, 
wrote  »  book  for  the  guidance  of  puxchaMfi  iu  the 
market  (Ath.  vi.  p.  228.)  It  was  esteemed  die- 
ri'put'ilile  for  p^-ople  to  carry  home  their  puixlia-  ^ 
from  the  markets,  and  there  were  therefore  porters 
in  BiteiHlancie  fat  that  purpose,  who  wen  called 
wpoivtiKOiy  iruSofAuvts^  and  TraiSuffr.  (Theo- 
phiaatCilar.  xriL — ^zziL ;  Ucsycb.  s.  t;.  wpodytuioi.) 
The  pRMrratfon  of  order  in  the  maiket  wac  the 
dfice  of  the  AcoRANOMr. 

Both  the  architectural  details  of  the  A^ora  and 
the  nsea  of  its  aeTeral  parts  might  be  Ihrtmr  iUoi- 
tmted  by  the  remains  of  the  ayopd  or  070^01'  (for 
it  is  cTen  doubtful  whether  there  were  two  or  only 
one)  at  Athens  ;  hot  dus  woold  lead  nitoofiurinto 
topographical  details.  This  part  of  the  suLject  is 
fully  discussed  in  the  foUowiog  works:  X^eake, 
Toprtgnipky  of  AAuuf  Knuue,  AU&SR,  ToL  ii  ; 
Miiller,  in  Ersch  and  Oruber's  Ktuycl^ijmdU',  art 
AtUcas  Hirt,  Leknd,  Chbamde,  ch.  t.  supp.  1  ; 
Waehnrath,  fhOm.  AUsrihmdt.  vol  I  supp.  6,  b, 

9d  cel. 

For  the  whole  subject  the  chief  modem  au- 
tboritiei  are  the  fbtlowiofif :  —  Htrt,  Zelra  d.  (h- 

b'nude  d.  Griedun  und  IfoDirrn,  ch.  v.  ;  Stieglitz, 

ArehHoL  d.  Baukmst;  Wachsmuth,  Heiknisdm 
AH0rtltmmJtmtd» :  Bttckh,  PtAtie  Oetonomy  of 

Athens  ;  and  especially  I^«'eker,  CJi'i rlK-/<s,  4tli 
aocnc,  vol  I  pp.  236—296,  in  the  origiuaL  [P.S.J 
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AGORA'NOMI  (iyopavSfioi)  were  public 
functionaries  in  most  of  the  Grecian  gLite.<?,  wh<>j»f 
duties  corresponded  in  many  respects  to  those  of 
the  Roman  aediles  ;  whence  Greek  Writers  on 
Roman  affairs  call  the  aediles  by  this  name.  Uixler 
the  Roman  empire,  the  agornnomi  were  called. 
Koyurral  (Schol.  ad  Aruto}>/i.  Acham.  688):  Uiejr 
enjoyed  in  lat<?r  times  jjreat  honour  and  rt»»pp€t, 
and  their  office  seem*  to  have  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  honourable  in  the  Greek  state*. 
We  frequently  read  in  inscriptions  of  their  bcin;^ 
rewarded  with  crowua,  of  which  manv  inst/inct-* 
an  glTen  by  MUllcr.  {Algkutica,  p.  1 38 )  Thcjr 
were  mllcd  by  the  Romaai  cnralorat  rapubUoae. 
(Cod.  1.  tit,  54.  5.  3.) 

Agoranomt  existed  both  at  Sparta  and  AtheiMk 
Our  knowledj^e  of  the  S{«xrtan  ftgoranomi  is  very 
limited,  and  derived  almost  entirely  from  inscrip- 
tions. They  stepped  inu>  the  place  of  the  ancient 
Empdori  (4fiw4Kwpoi)  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
They  formed  a  collegium  (in/rapx''<')  at 
their  head,  called  Tp4<r€vt  (B^kh,  Corju  Immr. 
ToL  L  p.  610  ;  and  Sauppe  in  Rheini$cke$  Muxum^ 
vol.  iv,  p.  159,  New  Scries.)  The  Athenian 
ranomi  were  regular  magistrates  during  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  republic  They  were  ten  in 
number,  five  for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Peiraecti*, 
and  were  chosen  by  lot,  one  from  each  tribe. 
(Dem.  c  7%iioer.  p.  735 ;  Aristoph.  Adtam.  689.) 
The  rending  in  Harpncration  (#.  w.  kyopwSfjLoi)^ 
which  mentions  twenty  agonuiomi,  fifteen  for  the 
city,  and  five  for  the  Peiraeeoii  ic  filbe.  (Bdckh, 
Corp.  Inter,  vol.  L  p.  337.) 

The  principal  duty  of  the  agorauomi  was,  as 
their  name  imports,  to  inspect  the  market,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  laws  respecting  its  reguhttkm  were 
properly  observed.  They  had  the  inspection  of  all 
things  which  were  sold  in  the  market,  with  the 
exception  of  com,  which  waa  labjeet  to  the  juris* 

dietion  of  the  ffnotpvkoJtfS.  [SlTOrilVLACKK] 
The  agonuiomi  had  in  fact  chiefly  to  attend  to 
retail>trade  {KomiXtia) :  wholnale-tmde  was  not 
much  (anied  on  in  the  market-place,  .'Uid  was 
under  the  jurisdictioa  of  the  ^(ficX^ol  tov 
voplov.  They  regulated  the  pHce  and  qtnuttity  of 
all  tliinj^'s  which  wcw  Ijrou^'ht  int'>  the  market, 
and  punished  all  persons  convicted  of  cheating^ 
especially  by  false  weights  and  meatnm.  They 
had  in  genenil  the  jKiwerof  puni?ihing  all  infraction 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  market, 
by  infiieting  a  fine  npon  the  dtitens,  and  persemil 
chastisement  n}x)n  fnrei^niers  and  nlaves,  for  which 
porpose  they  tuually  carried  a  whip.  They  had 
tlie  care  of  all  the  tempTes  and  feontains  in  the 

market-place,  and  received  the  tax  {^(ViKhy  tAoi) 
which  foreigners  and  aliens  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  exposing  their  goods  for  sale  in  the 

market.    (Schol.  od  A  rinfuiih.  ArJiani.  GU9  ;  Plat 

/yy.  vi  p.  763,  viii.  p.  849^  xi.  pp.  9 1 7,  d  1 8 ;  Libon. 
JJedam,  46  ;  iyopas  rcXor,  Aristoph.  Aekarm, 

861,  and  Schol.  ;  Phot.  s.  r.  Kara  r^y  a-yopdy.) 

The  pnblic  prostitutes  were  also  subiect  to  their 
re;;nl.-ition.<*,  as  WAS  the  case  at  Corinth  (Jnatht  xxi. 
.5.),  and  they  fixed  the  price  which  each  nrostitut)- 
was  to  take.  (Suid.  and  Zonai.  s.  v.  Staypofiii*.) 
The  duties  of  the  agonuiomi  icsemhled  those  of  the 
antynomi.  [Astvnomi.]  (Meier,  Alt.  Process^ 
pf.'  89—92 ;  Bockh,  PuU.  Earn.  ofAtkau^  pp.  48, 
333,  2nd  ed.) 

AGRA'PHTOT:  GRAPHE'  (iyparplov  ypa<p^). 
The  names  of  all  pcnon«  at  Athena  who  owed  any 
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Pini  of  tooncy  to  the  stnto  (ul  rw  Jij^oerfy  o<f>(i- 
kmrrts)  wrn  ttgMtKd  by  the  pnictorea  (x/Muc- 
Tfl^f ),  Upon  tsUeto  kcfvt  fir  tliat  piirpKMe  in  the 
iesrpli-  of  A'.hena,nn  ihv  AcrofHr.^--  (Dim.  '\ AriiifMj. 
i.  f.  7dl ;  Uarpocr.  and  Suidasi  «.  t>.  irtvirfypopk) ; 
M  fcein  tW  apceman  «f  being  ivgutexed  OB  the 

Arrr[».]ij  [iyyt-fpii^utvai  iy  ^AKpovSkti)  always 

BKaos  beifig  iiukbted  to  the  state.  (Oem.  c 
?lMcr.|iilU7.>  WlHWf«rpiud1»fiiieBllarKgiB- 

tmioo  rraifd,  either  wholly  or  in  pJirt,  ac- 
eatiing  to  lite  amount  paid  ;  but  if  a  persoifa  name 
nm  wtpmperly  cnucd,  he  was  subject  to  the  aetiaii 
fcr  nno-rfgistrrition  (aypatplou  ypcup^i),  which  ■was 
cnda  Ae  junsdkrtioa  of  the  tbeunothctae.  If  an 
iiiinAMi  wm  Mt  mistered,  he  «oidd  only  l>c 
;ppr<wd«i  against  by  frSn^if,  and  \vn»  not  linM- 
ui  the  &>fa^twyyM^  (Dem.  ta  71ili«ocr.  p.  133i!.; 
Il^fclwa.  vlMMe  account  Inu  Iteen  followed  by 


Hmstcrhuis  ar;d  Wcjselinp,  app<'ar«  1 1  have  been 
nutaken  in  saymg  that  the  OT^io^iou  ipojpii  could 
W  tm^ted  afaiMt  deblon,  wIm  bod  not  been 
rr.:-;<  r-<i.  (Meier,  Att.  Procrss,  pp.  3.53,  354; 
Ik».kk,  I 'Jd.  Ileum,  of  Atkeus^  pp.  380,        2jid  cd. ) 

AGRAPHOU  METALLOU  ORAPHE' 
{irfvipoxi  fifriXXov  ypa^)  was  an  action  brought 
b^fv  tk^:  thcdiDothotac  at  Athens,  against  an  in- 
driidoaJ,  who  worked  a  mine  withoat  baring  pre- 
viously nvitU'red  iu  Th»?  state  rrqnired  that  all 
niacA  should  be  rej^istired,  because  the  tweiity- 
fiottb  fUt  of  their  pn.duce  was  payable  to  the 
pshlir  tmjtury.  (B<>  kh,  /W.  Kcon.  of  Alfutis, 
f.  6G  ;.  L^(d  «"d- ;  Meier,  AU.  J'roai&\  p.  354.) 

A('iiA  UIAE  LEGES.  It  is  not  exactly 
troe  that  llio  a;rmrian  law  of  Casjsius  was  the 
«arU<st  that  waj  so  (;alled:  every  law  by  which  the 
flMManpidth  dispoeed  of  its  public  land,  bore 
tha:  namf  ;  a-s  for  instance,  that  by  which  the 
doBuia  of  the  kings  was  parcelled  out  among  the 
mnDmnalty,  and  those  1^  which  colonies  were 
finted.  Even  in  the  narrower  senae  of  a  Uw 
vkoeby  the  state  exercised  its  ovnefship  in  re- 
tsorin^  the  old  possessors  from  a  part  of  its 
imxLt^  and  making  over  its  riglu  ol  impettj 
ibmijL,  tneh  a  law  existed  anumg  dbaaa  of  Stfrins 
TiUioA.^  (Nntabv  AMU*  Hid,  toL  iL  p.  129. 

Tie  eonplete  history  of  tiie  enaetmenta  odled 
laws,  either  in  the  larger  and  more  cor- 
mt  sense,  cr  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term, 
IS  njiiiiniiil  to  this  evtraet,  woold  he  ont  of  place 
Icrs.  The  particular  ol-jix-ta  of  each  agrarian  law 
■■t  he  aaoertaio^  irom  its  {ffonsiona.   But  all 

psWi;  Li;id  ;  and  ina:iy  of  them  wen?  p.'is,«'d  for 
ik»  forpose  of  settling  limnan  colonies  in  coa- 
^uni  (usoicta,  and  auigning  to  the  loldien,  who 
fnnrted  ft  larue  piirt  of  such  colonists,  their  shares 
la  lach  lands.  The  true  mcanmg  of  all  or  any  of 
dkae  laaManiiti  can  only  be  imdenlood  when  we 
k'l'f  f jm-vl  a  corrxK-t  notion  of  property  in  land. 
Si  recognised  by  iioman  biw.  It  u  not  necessary, 
m  «dfrt»  obtain  tUi  eonael  notion,  to  ascend  to 
the  or'ifn  of  the  Roman  ftt'ite,  thouch  if  a  com- 
pide  history  of  Home  could  be  written,  our  con- 
sf  nnl  chasaeler  of  property  in  had, 
t»  r^'Cnii«<*d  by  Roman  law,  wonld  be  more  en- 
iKftA  and  moce  precise  Hot  the  sy»t4:m  of 
Bmi  Inr,  ae  it  aiialod  under  the  empcmrs, 
wfiKJrtl  Ujih  t?ie  trmi3  and  the  notions  which 

bdMed  to  thoee  taiij  ^^'^  ^^^7 

^  Mil  ttUU  tiatorkrf  BMnttacntt.  In  an 
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inquiry  of  the  present  kind,  we  may  begin  at  any 
point  in  the  historical  aerica  which  ia  dcBnitp,  and 
wv  may  ascend  from  Itnown  and  intelligible  no* 

tious  which  belong  to  a  later  a^{e,  towards  their 
historical  orifpn,  though  we  may  never  be  able  to 
reach  it 

Gains  (ii.  2,  &c.),  who  prolmLIy  wrote  inider 
the  Antoniocs,  made  two  chief  divisions  of  Roman 
land  ;  that  whidi  waa  diemi  juria,  and  that  which 
was  hiiut-mi  jurig.  Land  whi*  Ii  ^'.  is  divini  juris 
was  either  socer  or  reiigiomu.  (Compare  Frontioos, 
D»  R9  A^raria,  xvn.  or  p.  42.  ed.  Goet.)  huA 
which  wa«  sacer  was  consecrated  to  \V<'  T'ii  Su- 
peri ;  land  which  was  religioeus  belonged  to  the 
Dii  Manea.  Land  waa  made  aaoer  ^  a  lex  or 
sfrnatus  conraltum  ;  and,  as  the  context  shown, 
such  land  was  land  which  had  belonged  to  the 
state  (jMfNiAw  J^mamu).  An  indiridaa]  eosJd 
make  a  portion  of  his  own  land  rcligio^n^  the 
iiitenocnt  in  it  of  one  of  his  family :  but  it  was  the 
better  opinion  that  land  in  the  ]m>vincea  eoold  net 
thus  he  made  religiosns  ;  and  the  reason  itjiven  is 
this,  that  the  ownership  or  profwrty  io  provincial 
landa  ia  either  in  the  state  {pop.  fiom.)  or  in  the 
Caesar,  and  that  individuals  have  only  tlie  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  it  (/wssesstb  et  umt$  fruc- 
tus).  Provincial  landn  wcM  eithw  d^wHdiaria  or 
trihiihtria :  the  stipenciiaria  were  in  tho^c  provinces 
which  were  comiidered  to  belong  io  the  Roman 
state;  the  tributaria  were  a  thoee  {»rovinces  whteb 
were  considered  <Ti  thp  property  of  the  Caesar. 
Land  which  was  iuimani  juris,  was  divided  into 
public  and  private:  public  land  bciooiged  to  tho 
state  ;  private  land,  to  individuals. 

It  woidd  seem  to  follow  from  th«'  lepil  form  ob- 
served in  making  land  aaoer,  that  it  there))y  ceased 
to  be  pnblicus  ;  for  if  it  still  continuetl  pulilicus,  it 
had  not  changed  its  essential  tpiality.  Niebuhr 
{Appendix  i.  vol.  iL)  haa  stated  that  all  HonMUl 
land  was  either  the  property  of  the  state  (common 
land,  domain),  or  private  property,  —  aut  publietu 
out  primtm ;"  and  he  adds  that  **  the  lauded 
property  of  the  state  was  either  consecmied  to  the 
gods  (socer),  or  allotted  to  wen  to  rmp  its  fruita 
{profanu$^  humani  juris). Ts'iebuhr  then  refers  to 
the  view  of  Gains,  who  makes  the  division  into 
ikim  and  tmmani  jurit^  the  primary  dtvt- 
aion  ;  but  he  relies  on  the  authority  of  FronlinuH, 
sappoitod  bj  Livj  (viii.  14),  as  evidence  of  the 
eoncetnew  m  hia  own  dzriiion.* 

Though  the  <v%in  of  that  hind  of  property 


*  It  is  ohrioDS,  on  oomporing  two  paasagee  in 

Frontinua  (A*  Re  Aitrnria  xi.  xiii.),  that  Niclmhr 
has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  who 
deMiy  intends  it  to  he  imnred  that  the  sacred 
land  was  not  public  land.   Besides,  if  th'  mraJiing 
of  Frontinns  was  what  Niebuhr  has  supiw^cd  it  to 
be,  liif  antherity  is  not  eqmil  to  that  of  Ciaios  on  a 
matter  which  specially  iK-loncrs  to  the  j>rovince  of 
the  jurist,  and  is  furt^ign  to  tiiat  of  the  agrimcnsor. 
The  passage  of  Livy  does  not  prove  Nicbuhr's 
assertion.  Livy  merely  states  that  the  temple  mid 
grove  of  Sospita  Juno  should  be  common  to  tho 
Lanuvini  mnnidpea  and  the  Ranum  people  ;  and 
in  what  other  terms  could  he  express  the  fact 
that  the  temple  sliould  be  used  by  both  people  ? 
That  docs  not  prove  that  n  tcnpte  was  considered 
the  same  kind  of  public  property  as  n  tract  of 
unconsecmted  Imid  wa^    The  fonu  of  dedition  in 
Livy  (L  S8)  may  easilv  bo  explained. 
9  3 
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called  public  land  must  be  referred  to  the  carliett 
ages  of  the  Roman  state,  it  appears  from  Oaius  that 
under  the  empercmi  them  wa»  •til!  land  within  the 
limit*  of  the  empimi  the  ownership  of  which  was 
not  in  the  mdmdlttla  who  potmsaed  and  enjojed  it, 
bat  in  the  populua  Roraanu*,  or  the  Caeaor.  This 
pommiom  and  eojoyment  are  distingoisbad  bj  him 
finii  owncrahip  ((nMiiiiiiMiii)t  Tho  tcm  potatnut 
frequently  occurs  in  those  juristn  from  w  hom  tlip 
Digest  was  compiled  ;  but  in  these  writers,  as  they 
we  known  to  vs,  it  applies  only  to  prirato  hnd, 
and  the  Aijor  Puliliciis  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  ever 
noticed  by  ihem.  Now  this  term  i'osscssio,  as  used 
in  the  Digest,  ment  the  powesrion  of  pnaeOt  land 
by  one  w  ho  h;is  no  kind  of  ri^'ht  to  it  ;  and  tins 
posaeisio  was  protected  bj  the  praetor's  interdict, 
even  when  it  was  witnont  hona  fide*  or  jtuta 
c  iiff'i :  liul  the  term  Posst-ssio  in  tVi  -  Roinun 
historians,  Livy  for  instance,  signities  the  occupa- 
tion (oocnpatio)  and  enjoyment  m  pMie  land ;  and 
tho  tnii-  notion  of  this,  the  ori^mal  Poucssb,  con- 
tains the  whole  solution  of  the  question  (Mf  the 
Agrarian  Lawi.  For  this  sohitioB  we  en  naunly 
indebted  to  Niebuhr  and  SJivijniy. 

Tliii)  bitter  kind  of  Fossci»sia,  that  which  has 
private  land  fiir  It*  object,  is  demonstrated  by 
S.'ivi,'tiy  (the  term  here  used  can  hanllv  be  said 
to  be  too  strong)  to  have  arisen  from  the  first 
kind  of  possfissto :  and  thus  it  might  readily  be 
Pitpposr-d  tliat  the  Uoniaii  doctrine  of  jwsspijsio,  as 
applied  to  the  bccupatiuu  of  private  huid,  wuuld 
thfow  aome  light  on  the  nature  of  that  original 
pi«srr;<;io  ont  of  wliii'li  it  jL^ruw.  Tn  ihu  inqx-rial 
|H*riud,  public  land  liad  oimost  cvatK:d  tu  cxiat  in 
the  Italian  p'  liinsiila,  but  the  ittbject  of  possession 
in  private  lands  bad  become  a  well  midcrstood 
branch  of  Roman  law.  The  remarks  in  the  thire 
following  pni-ngniphs  are  from  Savigny's  raluable 
work,  iMt  Reclit  des  Betilxen  (5th  ed.  p.  172) :  — 

1.  There  were  two  kinds  of  land  in  the  Roman 
state,  ager  fmbUcm  and  ager  primiMs :  in  the 
latter  aloDo  private  property  existed.  But  con- 
formably to  tne  old  constitution,  the  greater  part 
of  the  agcr  publicus  was  occupied  and  enjoyed  by 
]irivatc  persons,  and  apparently  by  the  netricians 
only,  or  at  leiMt  by  them  chiefly  till  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Liciiiian  R<'sratioiis  ;  yet  the  sUitc 
oould  lesumc  the  land  at  pleasure.  Now  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  legal  fenn  for  the  protection  of 
the  occupier,  or  Possessor  ns  he  %s  as  calle  d,  of  such 
public  land  against  any  other  individual,  thoush 
It  cannot  he  doubled  that  endi  a  feim  actaaujr 
exi*ti"d.  Rut  if  we  assume  that  the  interdict 
which  protected  the  possession  of  an  individual  in 
private  land,  was  tne  fym  which  protected  the 
poMcssr.r  of  the  public  land,  two  problems  arc 
solved  at  the  same  time, — on  historical  origin  is 
discoverBd  for  posteeaon  in  private-  kud,  and  a 
legal  form  ftr  tiw  pnteetien  ef  poiwien  in  public 
land. 

An  kypolliesii,  which  m  cleari^  connects  into 

one  consistent  whole,  fiacts  otherwise  incapable  of 
such  connection,  must  be  considered  rather  as 
evolving  n  latent  fact,  by  placing  other  known 
facts  in  their  true  relative  position,  than  as  in- 
volving an  independent  assumption.  But  there 
h  liiBtocical  evidence  in  eappMt  of  the  hypo- 
thesis. 

2.  The  words  possKssio^  j>oitiiesgory  and  ptmidere 
aie  the  tedinical  tcnns  lued  by  wTiters  of  reiy 
dtffnent        to  ejtpcees  the  occiipati<m  and  the 
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enjoyment  of  the  public  lands  ;  that  Is,  the  nptioa 
of  occupying  and  enjoying  poblie  land  w*i  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  republic  distinguished  from  the 
right  of  propCTty  in  it  Nothing  was  to  natural  aa 
to  apply  thft  notion,  when  onee  fixed,  to  the  pee- 
session  of  private  land  as  distinct  fmni  the  owner- 
ship ;  and  accordingly  the  same  tedmical  terms 
vr«re  applied  to  the  pomeieion  of  privMa  land. 
^'arions  applications  of  the  wonl  j»f'Sc«>5o,  with 
reference  to  private  land,  apj[icar  in  the  Homaa 
law,  in  the  bononnn  poMCMio  of  the  praatariaa 
hcres  and  others.  Rut  all  tlic  uses  of  the  word 
pussessio,  as  applied  to  agcr  privatns,  bowevcr 
they  may  difler  mother  respects,  agveed  in  thie:— 
they  denoted  an  actual  p>s<<'Ssii)n  and  otijoymont 
of  a  thing,  without  the  strict  Roman  (Quiritarian) 
ownenhipb 

X  The  word  pos^essio,  which  orisrinallr  siarnificd 
the  right  of  the  pos»c85or,  was  in  time  used  to 
signify  the  object  of  the  right  Tbna 
signified  a  piece  of  land,  viewed  ns  nn  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership  ;  poMiessio,  a  piece  of  land, 
in  which  a  man  had  only  a  bonitarian  or  beneficial 
interest,  as,  for  instiince,  Italic  land  not  tmnsfcr-n-d 
by  mancipatio,  or  l.uid  which  from  its  nature  cuuld 
not  he  the  subject  of  Quiritarian  ownership,  m 
provincial  binds  and  the  old  n^T  pnblicui.  Pos- 
sessio  accordii^Iy  implies  u^m  ;  a^ev  iunpUes  j  ra- 
prietas  or  ewnodiip.  This  ex})lanation  of  the 
terms  a;:^r  and  posscssio  is  from  a  jurist  of  the 
imperial  times,  quoted  by  Savigny  (Javolcnua, 
1%.  £0.  tit  16.  8.  115):  hut  its  value  for  the 
purpose  of  tlie  present  inquiry  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  less.  The  oger  puLiicua,  and  all  the  old 
notions  attached  to  it,  ns  alreody  observed,  hardly 
occur  in  the  extant  Roman  jurists  ;  but  ibo  nsimc 
possessio,  as  applied  to  private  land,  and  the  Ic^gal 
notion.H  attached  to  it,  are  of  frequent  occnirencsk, 
The  form  of  the  interdict,  —  uti  poeftdetisy  —  ns  it 
appears  in  the  Digest,  is  this : —  Uti  eat  aedes...'pot. 
sidctis...vim  fieri  veto.  But  the  original  form  of 
the  interdict  was :  Uti  nunc  poesidetif  etmi  fwtdumy 
&.C  (Festus  in  Pomttk)  ;  thfO  word  fundus,  for 
which  aedes  was  afterwards  substituted,  appears  to 
indicate  aa  original  connection  between  the  inter* 
diet  and  the  agcr  publicus. 

W'e  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
public  land,  except  that  it  was  aoquircd  by  con- 
quest, and  when  so  acquired  it  belonged  to  the 
sL'iti',  that  is,  to  the  pnpiihi?,  aa  the  name  publicus 
(popuUcus)  imports  ;  and  the  original  populus  waa 
the  patriciant  only.  We  may  suppose  that  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  Roman  state,  the  conquered 
lands  being  the  property  of  the  populus,  might  b« 
enjoyed  by  the  memben  of  that  boidy,  in  any  vray 
that  tlie  body  might  determine.  But  it  is  not  ijuitc 
clear  how  these  conquered  lands  were  originally  oc- 
cupied* The  followiog  passage  flem  Appian  (OMI 
Warty  L  7)  appears  to  jjive  a  prolinble  account  of 
the  matter,  and  one  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
sueh  fiwte  ae  are  otherwise  known:— ''The  R»> 
mans,"  he  s-iys,  **  when  they  conquered  any  jvirt 
of  Italy,  seiziid  a  portion  of  the  lands,  and  either 
bnilt  cities  in  them,  or  sent  Roman  colonists  to 
settle  in  the  cities  which  already  existed.  Such 
cities  they  desigmd  to  be  garrison  places.  As  to 
the  land  thus  acquired  from  time  to  time,  they 
either  divided  the  niillvated  part  amontr  the 
colonists,  or  sold  it,  or  let  it  to  farm.  to  tho 
land  wMch  had  fallen  ont  of  cultivation  in  conae> 
qnenee  of  war,  and  which,  indeed,  Waa  the  huger 
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feat,  havioj^  ik>  thne  to  allot  it,  they  gave  public 
{.xiucc  that  aoy  oae  who  choM  might  in  the  mcan- 
Hme  cnltiflto  thk  land,  an  payment  of  part  of  the 
jreaxiy  produce,  namely,  a  tenth  of  the  praducfl  of 
ara'jle  land,  and  a  filth  of  the  prodnee  of  (div«> 
Tard»  aad  vinryarda    A  rate  vaa  also  fixed  to  be 
fud  hj  thaw  who  pastured  cattle  (on  this  undi- 
Tiied  had)  both  f^r  the  larger  and  snaner  ani- 
cmlx.    And  this  they  did  with  a  view  to  increase 
ik»  wabcfs  of  the  Italian  j)eople^  whom  tSa/pj  coo- 
■imd  to  be  mart  endimnf  of  UMmr,  la  older 
that  tbey  might  have  domestic  allies.    But  it 
taned  eat  imt  tiie  eofitrory  of  their  eaqtectationa 
Tm  the  ika  oonipied  the  greatrr  part  of  dtw  on- 
dirided  land,  asid  at  length,  fcdii l  nfidcnt  that 
thsT  aheoid  never  be  dqpnved  of  it,  aad  getting 
Imu  flf  waA  portioot  at  iwvdafvd  eo  their  tauid^ 
.1.'^  vvj  of  tlif  iHiOikr  portions  in  the  p<is8ession 
of  the  pooi^  some  by  purehaie  and  othcn  by  fbrct^ 
thef  becaaie  tlw  nitifstan  of  eztennre  otttricts 
i:»lefld  of  farms.    And  in  order  that  their  culti- 
mton  aad  shepherds  aiiaht  be  free  from  military 
■oriee,  tb^y  employed  uma  butami  of  freemen  ; 

t^i  V  JpnTed  great  profit  from  their  rapid  in- 
cxcase,  which  wae  fiiTooied  by  the  iminnnity  of 
the  dkfia  freoi  nSitny  aerHeeL   In  thb  miy  the 
fTrtit  becMse  Tery  rich,  and  slares  were  naniLrons 
aU  ihrMgh  the  coon  try.   Bat  this  system  reduced 
AeoHBbier  of  the  Itanmv  wbo  wcregmmd  doiwn 
liy  poTerty,  taic  >,  aiid  mnitaiy-  se  rvice  ;  mid  when- 
ever they  had  a  rei^ite  from  these  evils,  they  had 
■aChtof  to  da^  tho  bad  Mng  occupied  by  the 
ricK,  -whr,  a!so  cmpliyed  slave?  instoad  of  froe- 
coKO."   This  passage,  though  it  appears  to  contain 
Bach  Uatorkal  truth,  doea  not  distnictly  expfaun 
ihf  oripnal  rii  di^  of  ocxupation  ;  for  wc  can 
•tarc^'ly  tuppose  that  there  were  not  some  rules 
fiHwibMi  «a  to  tlie  oeenpatiaa  of  tliia  nidivided 
]iiA.   Livy  :dv)  p\ts  no  clear  nccotmt  of  the 
aiude  in  which  these  pote&cissious  were  acquired  ; 
ihoagh  he  ^tatea  in  aomc  passages  that  the  con- 
^actred  lacilo  were  oeciijiied  by  the  nolltji,  and 
«c«s{atioQ  (occopatio)  in  ita  proper  sense  signifies 
<h»  lakvif  nooM^nn  of  nwant  bnd.   Aa  the 
r  rrhT  tf  tn^w  TinMps  was  not  xptx  f^rcat,  we 
j—ij         t&iiOfc'ive  that  in  the  earlitr  pcriiKis  of  the 
rrpubiic,  they  might  n^|;u]ate  among  themselves 
tli«  mode  of  ocLUpation.    The  (Mii-pIaint  n;rainst 
lla*  ooblfs  (patrcs)  shortly  before  tlie  <ii;:ttment  of 
tke  lidiuan  Rogations  was,  that  they  were  not 
ctitimt  with  k<ipi:..ir  the  land  which  they  ille- 
i^y  pooeased  {potafttuio  per  iiijuriam  agro),  but 
iku  tbey  rrfuaed  to  dJatlibute  among  the  plebs  the 
Tatant  land  Cvactnim  atrrorn)  whicfi  had  then  re- 
ecnily  been  taken  from  the  enemy.    (Li v.  iv.  61, 
ti  Iw  37  ;  Occr patio).    It  fmbably  sometimes 
Hsffeoed  that  friVdic  land  was  occupied,  or  tquatUd 
at  ('.o  ow  a  >«orth  Americaa  phiaae),  by  any  ad- 


*  It  is  stated  in  the  American  Almanac  for 
ills,  that  th'iu.  Ii  die  new  territory  of  Iftwa  enn- 
baa  above  *20,(>00  iiihabitants,  none  of  the  laud 
bw  bren  purchased,  the  people  being  aU  what  are 
^nwd  MiMtters.**  The  land  alluded  to  is  all 
^biicland.  The  aqoatter  often  makes  consider- 
•ilf  improvements  on  tfco  land  whidi  he  lui  oe- 
«8p««J,  and  even  m-\U  hia  interest  in  it,  bdbro  any 
ponLife  I*  made  of  the  laud.  The  privilege  of 
fn^piwn  which  ia  allowed  to  the  squatter,  or 
liitt 
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But  whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  these  lands 
were  occupied,  the  possessor,  when  once  in  posses- 
sion, was,  as  we  have  seen,  protected  by  the  praetor's 
interdict.  The  patron  who  permitted  his  client  to 
occupy  any  part  of  his  possession  as  tenant  at  will 
{prtcarh),  could  eject  him  at  pleasure  by  the 
terdidum  dt  precario  ;  for  the  client  did  not  obtain 
a  possession  by  such  permission  of  his  patron.  The 
patron  would,  of  cotirse,  have  the  same  remedy 
agaioat  a  treqauaer.  Bat  any  individual,  how- 
ever Inraible,  who  had  a  posseasion,  was  also  pro- 
tccted  in  it  against  the  aggression  of  the  rich  ;  and 
it  was  **  one  of  the  gricvanoea  bitterly  com{dained 
of  by  the  Qracchi,  and  aiS  tlie  patriota  of  their 
age,  that  while  a  soldier  was  serving  against  the 
enemy,  his  powcrfol  neighbour,  who  coveted  his 
amaUeatate^rieetadhiiwifcandcliildmi.*'  (Nieb.) 
The  state  could  not  only  grant  the  occupation  or 
posseaaion  of  ita  pablk  huul,  bat  could  seU  it,  and 
thua  coRvart  pnbue  into  private  land.  A  irenaric- 
able  passage  in  Orosins  (Savigny,  p.  1 7G,  note), 
shows  that  public  lands,  which  haid  been  given 
to  eeriain  rdigions  corporationa  to  poaaem,  were 
sold  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  exijjenciea  of 
the  state.  The  Mtling  of  that  bnd  which  waa 
f  anyiasrf,  and  the  ctrantttanoe  of  tba  poaaeanon 
having  been  a  ffixuii  or  pnblie  Mt,  are  twtll  con- 
tained in  this  passage. 

The  public  landa  which  were  oecnpied  by  poo- 
srssora,  were  sometimes  called,  with  reference  to 
such  po&&c»&iuo,  occupatorii ;  and,  with  respect  to 
the  state,  coaeesn.  Fublie  land  wind  beeonie  pri" 
vatc  by  b;ile  was  called  qmeslorius ;  tLit  which  is 
often  spoken  of  as  atisigned  (a««»$ma^),wa8  marked 
out  and  divided  (limitatua)  among  die  ptebeiana 
in  cqtinl  Iot«,  and  given  to  them  in  absolute  owner» 
ship,  or  it  was  assigned  to  the  peraooa  who  were 
sent  out  OS  a  colony.  Whether  the  land  ao  granted 
to  the  colony  should  become  Roman  or  not,  de- 
pended on  the  nature  of  the  colony.  The  name 
agcr  publicns  was  given  to  the  public  lands  which 
were  acquired  even  afler  the  plebs  had  become  one 
of  the  estates  in  the  Roman  constitution,  though 
the  mOBO  publicus,  in  its  original  sense,  could  no 
longer  be  applicable  to  such  jniblic  lands,  .rytcr 
the  C£tablij>lmicnt  of  the  plebs  as  au  estate,  the 
possession  of  public  land  was  still  claimed  as  the 
jieculiar  privilepe  of  the  patricians,  as  before  the 
establishment  of  the  plebs  it  seems  to  Lave  been 
the  only  way  in  which  public  lands  were  enjoyed 
by  the  popiilns  :  the  assignment,  that  is  the  prant 
by  the  suite  of  the  ownership  of  public  L-uid  in 
fixed  shares,  was  the  privilege  of  the  plebs.  In 
the  early  ages,  when  the  populoa  was  the  state,  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  waa  any  assignment  of 
public  lands  amon?  t^'  j  opoluai,  taongh  it  may  be 
assumed  that  public  lauds  would  occasionally  be 
sold  ;  the  mode  of  enjoyment  of  public  land  waa 
that  of  posseuio,  subject  to  an  anniud  payment  to 
the  state.  It  may  be  conjeGtarad  that  this  ancient 
possessio,  wbidi  we  cannot  consider  aa  liaviog  ita 
origin  in  anything  else  than  the  consent  of  tho  8tat<-, 
waa  a  good  title  to  the  use  of  the  land  ao  long  as 
the  amraal  paymenta  were  made.  At  any  rate, 
the  plebs  had  no  claim  upon  such  ancient  posses- 
sions. But  with  tho  introdoction  of  tho  plebs  ns  a 
separate  eatate,  and  the  aeqniaitien  of  new  knda 


the  only  security  which  either  the  squatter  or  the 

 .  panaa  wlw  pufcliaafa  from  hiiD,  Iim  Ibr  llie  im* 

1^  faMwhnacd  hia  inleicft,  ia  |  praveDcnla  onde  on  tlie  had. 
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by  conqopst,  it  would  aoem  that  the  plcbi  had  as 
gocMl  a  title  to  a  share  of  the  newljr  oonqoered 
Jands,  m  the  patricians  to  the  exclusive  vujoymcnt 
of  tliote  lands  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest 
before  the  plobs  had  become  an  estate  ;  and  ac- 
omdiiig  to  Livy  (iv.  49),  tbe  pleba  founded  their 
claim  to  the  captured  lands  on  their  serriccs  in  the 
war.  The  determination  of  what  part  of  newly 
conqoercd  lands  (arable  and  rineyanb)  ahould  r»- 
nwin  publie,  and  what  part  sboald  be  aisiptncd  to 
the  pluliA,  which,  Nicbuhr  says  "  it  nrcil  t*.  arx<  ly 
be  observed  was  done  alter  the  ouuplciiou  of  ever}- 
conquest,*^  ouj^ht  to  hftve  been  an  effectinl  way  of 
settling  nil  disputes  between  the  patricians  and 
pkbs  ns  tn  thp  pfi<!<tesn«nfl  of  the  former ;  for  such 
an  a]'l>r<>pri.iti<<n,  if  it  were  actnany  made,  conld 
have  lio  oth'T  meaning  than  tliat  tlu'  patriii.ins 
were  to  have  as  good  title  to  possess  tbcir  shai^* 
as  tb«  plebi  to  tA«  ownertMp  of  tiwir  assigned 
|>ortiuns.  The  plel>s  at  loa-*t  coiiM  iiovrr  fairly 
claim  an  aasignmeut  of  public  land,  appropriated 
to  tvmaiii  lodi,  at  the  time  when  they  received 
the  f^Ii  irr  of  t!i«'  iMrnjiiercd  lands  to  which  they 
were  iutitlcd.  liut  the  foct  is,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  at  all  at  to  incft  ^.iTision  between  lands 
nppriipriatcd  to  rrmnin  pntilir  and  land"?  assigned 
in  owncr&hipi  as  Nicbuhr  assumes.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  the  patrickns  potmned  lar^  tnett 
of  public  land,  and  tLat  tlic  pli  l  s  fmm  time  to 
tiiue  claimed  and  enforced  a  division  of  part  of 
there.  In  sneh  a  condition  of  afiaini,  many  diffi- 
ciiU  questions  might  arise  ;  and  it  \n  quite  as  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  the  claims  of  the  plebs  might 
in  aome  eases  be  as  ill  founded  as  the  conduct  of 
the  patricians  was  allcu'^d  to  be  nipiicidas  in  ex- 
tending their  possessiotis.  In  the  course  of  time, 
6w:n9  to  of  poMeeeloni*  fiunilj  aettlementn, 
permanent  jmiimTrTncnt'*  made  on  the  land,  the 
claims  on  the  Ijaid  of  creditors  who  had  lent  money 
on  tbeeecnrity  of  it,  and  other  canses,  the  equitable 
adjustment  of  ri'.dits  under  an  nTrariaii  law  was 
iin]<n5^i>)1o  ;  attd  tbis  is  a  difficulty  which  Appian 
(i.  10.  It!)  particuhirly  mentions  aa  Mohtng n«n 
the  law  of  Til'.  'I'mohn?. 

Public  iKuiuro  laiidi>,  it  appears,  were  not  the 
sub  jt  ct  of  assignment. 

The  property  (paUicnm)  of  the  Roman  p<y»ple 
innsihtcd  of  many  things  besides  lund.  The  con- 
{jnest  of  a  territory,  luilett  special  tctnu  were 
granted  to  the  conquered,  seems  to  have  implied 
the  acquisition  by  the  Roman  state  of  the  coii'iucrcd 
territory  and  all  that  it  contained.  Thus  not  only 
would  land  be  acquired,  which  was  available  for 
corn,  vineyards,  and  pasture  ;  but  mines,  roads, 
riviTs,  harbours,  and,  as  a  consequence,  tolls  and 
dattesk  If  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  out  to  occupy 
a  eonqncnd  territory  or  town,  a  port  of  the  con- 
quervtl  lands  was  assigned  to  the  colonists  in  com- 
plete ownersbin.  [COLONIA.1  The  remainder,  it 
npiM'nrK,  waa  left  or  restored  to  the  inliabttuitai 
Not  that  we  an-  to  undcr^tiuid  that  tlioy  had  the 
property  in  ibo  laud  as  they  had  before  ;  but  it 
appeaiM  timt  th^  were  subject  to  a  paj'ment,  the 
prodnco  of  which  belongtHl  \<<  t!  Honian  j)coj>lL-. 
In  the  case  of  the  colony  sent  to  Antium,  Dionysius 
(ix.  60)  states,  that  all  the  Antiatei  who  had 
houses  and  lands  remained  in  the  cuntry,  and 
cultivated  both  the  portions  that  were  set  aside  for 
them  and  the  portions  appropriated  to  the  eolonlite, 
on  the  condition  of  jiayiiij;  to  them  a  fixef!  ri-on 
of  the  produce  ; "  in  which  case,  if  the  historian's 


statement  is  true,  all  the  sums  paid  by  the  original 
landholdem  wece  ap]MY^ated  to  the  colonista. 
NIebuhr  seeras  to  anptiooe,  that  the  Roman  state 
might  at  any  time  resome  ineh  restcred  lands  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  notion  a  possibility  of  re^ 
•umntion  under  some  ciroomftanoea  at  Icaat  waa 
BRTMved  in  the  tenure  by  which  these  lands  wefe 
held  ;  but  it  may  be  d^uihtcd  if  the  resumption  of 
such  lands  was  em  resorted  to  exoepi  in  ajmnc- 
dinaiy  eases,  uid  exeept  as  to  eenqnered  laiida 

which  Wife  the  pnhlic  lands  of  the  conqtWTnd. 
state.  Private  persons,  who  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  lands  snbjeet  to  the  patment  of  a  tax, 
I  were  not  tlie  iwi^seMurs  to  wlmrn  the  ai.Tviriun  hn*  » 
applied.  In  many  cases  huge  tracts  of  land  were 
absoliitely  adied,  their  ewnen  haring  perisdwd  in 
I'attle  or  l)een  driven  away,  and  extensive  districr% 
cither  not  cidtirated  at  all  or  very  imperfectly  cul> 
tivated,  hecarae  tite  |>ro|H  rty  of  litt  etalflu  Such 
lands  as  were  unocciii>ied  could  become  the  i^ul'ject 
of  Dosscsaio  ;  and  the  possessor  would,  in  all  caaea, 
and  in  whatever  mmner  ho  obtained  theivBd,  be 

liahle  to  a  }vtynirnt  to  the  state,  aa  abofH  imwi 
tiotied  in  the  extract  from  Anpian. 
This  posoeasio  waa  a  real  uteraat,  fsr  it  waa  the 

stiliject  of  Kile  :  it  w;ls  thi*  nie  ^  r-f  rf  n  l:ijjd  ; 

but  it  was  not  the  ager  or  property.    Tiie  poaaessio 
atrietly  eoold  not  pass  by  the  teatament  of  the 
possessor,  at  least  not  l>y  the  mancij^itlo.  (fiains 
li.  102.)    It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  any 
node  hf  which  the  possesaion  of  the  hoea  waa 
protoded,  tmless  therp  was  a  lepnl  form,  stieh  as 
barigny  has  assumed  to  exist  for  the  general  pro- 
teetioQ  of  possossiones  in  the  pnbUe  landa.  The 
possessor  of  jmldic  land  never  aojuirr-d  the  owner- 
ship by  virtue  of  his  possession  ;  it  was  not  subject 
to  usucapion.    The  ownership  of  the  hod  which 
bclon>:ed  t  •>  the  state,  could  only  be  ncfjnired  l^y 
the  ^T'.uii  oi  lue  ownership,  or  hy  piuchase  from 
the  dtate.    The  state  could  at  any  time,  acoordlag 
to  strict  ripht,  sell  that  land  which  was  only  pos- 
sessed, or  assign  it  to  another  than  the  po&ttC6»ur. 
The  peaaaaaion  WM,  in  fihct,  widi  leqiect  to  the  states 
pm-ariniii  ;  nnd  we  may  snppose  that  the  lands  so 
lield  would  at  iirsl  re<x*ive  ft-w  pernianciil  improTe- 
meaia>   In  ooone  of  time,  and  particularly  when 
the  possessors  had  been  undisturheil  for  many 
years,  jK.ssissiou  would  Aj^jiear,  in  an  equitable 
p<int  of  view,  to  hare  become  equivalent  to  ownei^ 
ship  ;  and  the  hardship  of  removing  the  possesaors 
by  an  agrarian  law  would  apneor  the  greater,  after 
the  state  had  long  acquiesced  in  their  uaa  and  oe- 
cupation  of  the  public  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  these  en- 
actments which  are  specially  cit4.>d  asa^nnianlaw^ 
it  must  be  bone  in  mind  that  the  possessors  of 
public  lands  owed  a  yearly  tenth,  or  fifth,  as  the 
case  might  be,  to  the  state.  These  annual  pay- 
ments wer^  it  aeema,  often  withheld  by  the  pm- 
aeaaoni,  and  thtts  "Ae  state  was  deprived  of  a  fund 
for  the  ex|K'n»c8  of  w  ar  and  othertgeneiul  ]mrpoBeA. 

The  first  mention  by  lary  of  ooniiiuaped  famd 
being  distrihirted  amonf  the  pleha  hdonfi  to  the 
rei^rn  of  Serv  ins  Tullius  (i.  4fi,  47).  The  ohii-rt  of  the 
agrarian  kw  of  Sp.  Ca.'i.sius  (Eiv.  ii.  41  j  Dionya* 
TilL  70),B.  c.  484,  h  supposed  by  Niebohrtohave 
been  "  that  the  portion  of  the  populus  in  the  public 
hinds  should  be  set  apart,  that  the  zest  should  be 
divided  among  the  plebeiana,  that  the  tidie  ahodd 
again  be  levied  and  applied  t  '  paying  the  army.** 
The  agnurian  law  of  C.  Licinias  Stolo  (Liv.  ri,S6l 
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ApfauL,  B.C.  L  8)  Bk  C.  3(!5,  iimitt-il  each  indi- 
fUnalli  poMMgn  of  pttUic  land  to  500  jugera, 
tafi  impo«etl  ^me  other  restriction?  ;  bwt  %hv  pos- 
!e*e.jr  Lad  bo  better  title  to  the  500  jugora  which 
ibr  law  left  him,  than  he  fonaerly  had  to  what 
tb:   law  fr  ri   him.     [Lkuks  Licimak] 

The  suq^us  l^U  Mas  to  be  divided  among  the 
ficbaiai,  as  ve  maj  asmme  from  thia  being  an 
agwian  ]aw.    The  Licinian  law  not  effecting  its 
ttbjcct,  Tik  Se[B{»roiiitu  Gracchus,  B.  c.  1^3^  re- 
Ti-ml  the  mcuare        Iimiti«>g  tlw  poueMion  of 
pftblie  hod  to  500  jugera.   The  argomenta  of  the 
a—iXMen  against  this  measure,  as  thej  are  stated 
Vjr  Apfiian  (A  C.  L  10),  are  such  as  might  reaum- 
lUj  b«  oiifced  ;  bat  he  adds  that  Grwxhus  pro- 
posed  to  giTe  to  each  possessor,  by  way  of  com* 
pcaMUoQ  for  improrements  made  on  the  public 
knd,  the  full  ownoship  of  500  jiigera,  and  half 
(kat  qaantity  to  eadi  of  his  aoBB  if  he  had  any. 
Uadcr  the  lav  of  Tiberias  Qracchus  thre«  commie- 
Men  (tdoamri)  were  to  be  cfaoeem  annoally  by 
db  tUrty-€tv  iribea,  wbo  wer»  to  dedde  all  ques- 
ti  ■':«  Vizj.  ii.iyht  arise  as  to  the  claims  of  the  etate 
^im.  iasiis  in  the  oocmuion  of  poewom  The 
hv  pMTiM  tint  tlw  knd  whktt  ww  to  lie  re- 
smwd  ?^'^ul(i  W  distrihutod  in  small  allotmentB 
MMg  the  poorer  cititmi,  and  they  were  not  to 
W*e  the  pinrer  of  alietittii^  thrir  allottnenta. 
Grscrlii?  also  pro(>osfd  that  the  ready  morw.y 
vhieh  Attaios  II L,  King  of  Petvammt,  had 
dH  }m  ether  property  beqaeaued  to  llie 
R-iman  put'?,  sliould  be  divided  among  the  persons 
who  rccured  allotments,  in  order  to  en»Ue  them 
ti  mA,  tbdr  land.  TOjcrias  Gnwdnw  leat  In* 
in  a  riot  fi.     133  ;  hut  the  senate  allowed 
tbe  ctHwissifwverg  to  continue  their  laboan.  After 
the  dadi  «f  HberiiH  Onedrai,  •  tragical  «v«nt 
Ijappened  at  Rome    P.  Conic  lius  Scifiio,  who  had 
wsiitiinrd  the  cause  of  the  possessors,  both  Koman 
sirf  Iti^iui,  agatmrt  the  meaaoie  of  Onedma,  «aa 
f«ad  Ar-^i  In  bis  bed.  Sof picion  was  stmng  against 
tiac  party  of  Caius  Oraochua,  the  younger  brother 
tfTnmiua,  «bo«e  uster  Seaqmmia  was  the  wife  of 
Scpif.  \>rx  no  imjuirr  waa  made  into  the  cause 
of  .Sopi't  death.    Caius  Grsux-hus  became  a  tri- 
inme  of  the  f^ehs,  &  C.  123,  and  he  put  the  law  of 
ka  bf  l!:!  /-  aumin  in  f)rcr',  for  it  had  virtually  been 
MfpMidcd  by  the  senate,  B.C.  129,  by  their  with- 
^ving  the  powart  Inn  the  three  comnrisaionera, 
I  -III  Gncchus  was  one,  and  giving  them  to  the 
CDttfti,  C  Sempronios  Tuditaous,  who,  being  en- 
jpfrf  IB  th€  lll3rrian  war,  coold  not  attend  to  the 
fctEnncM.    Cams  Gracchus  proposed  the  e:*tnb!i*h- 
it«x  of  various  colonies  luider  the  provisions  of 
tJie  law.    To  check  his  power,  the  senate  called 
ia  the  aid  of  another  tribune,  M.  Livius  Drusns, 
•ko  aotbid  Ouus  in  his  {K>puhir  meajtureA.  The 
kv  cf  Otacchus  profxtscd  that  those  who  received 
tf^^mert*  of  hind  ishouid  pay  the  stntc  a  small 
»iu  la  ntwpect  uf  eaclt.    Drusus  rek>ased  tbcm  fiY>m 
Iha  pnaeoC.   Oaina  proposed  to  found  two  colo- 
t«*f :  IhTMO?  pTTtpoaed  to  found  twelve,  each  con- 
ib  ir/  of  thrci-  thousand  men.    Cains  Gracchus 
Ivt  ikii  hie  in  a  tirij  commotion  a.  c.  121.  Shortly 
a^/r  b:.^  death,  that  clause  of  Uie  Scmpronian  law 
skiti  iijibidc  the  adienatioil  af  the  allotments, 
asufsaied  ;  and  tbey  forthwith  bo^an  to  f:dl 
Wo  ikt  hmii  of  the  rich  bj  purchase,  or  by 
iflcpd  uiT^hAn  s  as  Appia*  «w«ily  ttatea  {B.  C. 
Hi).  A  tribnne,  Sp»iriua  Bonua  (R,riua  is  the 
mmklimMSSk       App*an), caixiod  a  law  to 
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prevent  future  divisions  of  the  public  land,  with  a 
provision  that  the  sums  (tayabie  in  respect  of  this 
land  to  the  state,  should  I  r  formed  into  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  ^oot.  liut  another  tribune,  Spu- 
rius  Thorius,  b. c.  Ill,  repealed  this  Liw  as  to  the 
tax  from  the  public  lands,  nnd  tliv?  the  pleba  lost 
everything  for  the  future,  both  l.uids  and  poors* 
money.    [Lax  Thoria.) 

Other  agrarian  Li'vs  fallowed.  In  thi  ixth  con- 
sulihip  of  Marius,  m.  c  100,  agrariuii  J.iws  were 
carried  by  the  tribune  L.  Appuleius  Saturninu 
and  his  party,  the  object  of  which  was  chiefly  to 
provide  for  the  veteran  mildiers  of  Mariua.  These 
measurea  were  carried  by  violence,  but  th^  tram 
subsequently  declared  nuU.  The  tribune,  M. 
Livius  Drums  the  younger,  B.  c.  91,  proposed  the 
division  of  all  the  public  land  in  Italy  and  tht 
establiahiBaBt  of  the  colonies  which  had  been  joo- 
jected  t  he  was  for  giving  away  everything  that 
the  state  had  (Floras,  iii.  16).  This  Drusus  was 
also  a  tool  of  the  aeoate,  whoae  olgect  was  to 
humble  the  eqvestrian  order  hy  means  of  the  plebs 
and  the  Italian  Socii.  But  the  Socii  were  alsfj  in- 
terested in  opposing  the  measures  of  Drusus,  as 
they  posacMcq  large  parts  of  the  ffahlte  land  in 
Italy.  To  pain  their  consent,  Drusus  promised  to 
givo  them  the  full  Boinaa  citizenship.  But  he 
and  die  icnata  could  not  i^irea  on  all  dieee  tnea> 
stires,  Dnuus  was  murdered,  and  the  Socii.  ^  .  ii  g; 
their  hopes  of  the  dtiseoship  balked,  broke  out  in 
open  war  (ae.  90).  The  meanwea  of  Dmoa 

were  declared  null,  and  there  was  no  investigation 
as  to  bis  death.  The  Social  or  Marsic  war,  aft» 
threaleidiig  Roma  with  ntin,  «aa  ended  hy  tha 
Romans  conceding  what  tha  alUea  dcnaodad. 
[Lax  Ji;tiA.J 

Tfaa  land  to  wUdi  all  the  afrariaa  bwt,  prior 
to  the  Thoru  Lex,  applied,  -sva^  the  public  land 
in  Itidy,  touth  of  the  Mocra  and  the  Rubico,  the 
•oirthem  hoimdariea  of  Oallia  Cisalpina  on  the  weet 
and  cast  coasts  respectively.     The  Tlu.ria  Ta  x 
applied  to  ail  the  public  land  within  these  linats, 
except  what  had  been  disposed  of  by  assignation 
prior  to  the  ynr  n.  r.  1  ."^H,  in  which  Tiberius 
Gracchus  was  tribune,  aud  except  the  Apcr  Cam- 
pan  us.    It  applied  also  to  public  laiil  m  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  and  in  the  territory  of  f '  ni  th. 
ITnoKiA  Lk.x.]    The  object  of  the  agrarian  ii-.w 
of  P.  SenUius  Hullua,  jmpoied  in  the  consul* 
ship  of  Cicero  B.  c,  63,  wm  to  sell  all  the  public 
laud  both  in  and  out  of  Italy,  and  to  buy  laiids  in 
Italy  on  which  the  poor  were  to  be  Mttied.  Ten 
commi -''inncr^,  vith  extniordinart*  powers,  were  to 
carry  liie  law  iiua  ciiect,  aud  a  host  of  Burveyora, 
clerks,  and  other  ofKcer>.  were  to  find  employment 
in  this  agrarian  job.    The  job  was  defeated  by 
Cicero,  whose  three  extant  orations  against  KuUus 
contain  most  instructive  matter  on  the  condition 
of  the  Roman  state  at  that  time.    The  tribune 
Flavius,  B.C  60,  at  the  instigation  of  Cn.  Pompeius, 
brought  forwaxd  n  measure  for  providing  the  sol- 
diers of  Pompeius  with  lands.    Cicero  was  not  al- 
together opposed  to  this  measure,  for  he  wished  to 
please  Pompeius.    One  clause  of  the  law  provided 
that  lands  should  be  bought  for  distribution  with 
the  money  that  should  arise  in  the  next  five  years 
from  the  new  revenues  that  had  been  created  by 
the  Asiatic  Moqueita  of  Pmnpeius.   The  law  waa 
dropped,  but  it  waa  reinvdneed  in  «  tonewhat 
altered  shajje  hy  C  Julitis  Caesar  in  his  coi  -ul- 
ship,  0.  c  59,  and  it  included  the  SteUatis  Ager 
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aitd  the  CamranuB  Agcr,  \s  Iiich  all  prctious  ngre- 
rian  bw*  baa  left  nntouchcd.  The  fertile  tract  of 
Captm  (Campanua  Af^er)  was  distributed  omont' 
'20,000  persona,  who  had  the  quallBcation  that  the 
law  required,  of  three  or  more  children.  After 
thia  diiibtibation  of  the  Gampuiian  land,  and  the 
•iMlitaon  <if  tti«  port  datiee  and  tolls  {portana)^ 
Cicero  observee  (orf  AU.  ii.  16),  "  there  was  no 
rcrenoe  to  be  raised  from  Italy,  exoepi  the  five 
per  cent,  (rifrmma) "  from  the  sale  and  nana- 
miMion  of  slaves. 

The  lands  wluch  the  Romwn  people  had  aeqnircd 
to  tlie  Italian  peoinaolft  hj  ceaqneet  were  greatly 
reduced  in  amount  by  the  laws  of  <  inirclm.s  and  by 
sale.  ConfisTBtiona  in  the  cinl  wan,  and  conqoestji 
abroad,  were,  indeed,  eontimnlly  ineveanng  the 
public  lands  ;  but  tlu  sc  lands  were  allotted  to  the 
aoldieia  and  the  iMinu-nous  cotonuta  to  whom  the 
state  was  eontinun!  1  y  ^  1  v  ing  UuhIs.  The  system  of 
colonisation  which  pr  ■vailttl  during  the  rcpub'ic. 
was  continoed  under  the  emperors,  aud  cousidciable 
tmets  of  Italiaii  land  were  mspoeed  of  in  this  nan- 
ner  by  Au{r>utus  and  his  dik  r  ,  >M,rs.  V<  sj);i«;:in  as- 
sijped  lauds  in  *>anuiium  to  his  soldiers,  and  grants 
of  Italian  lands  are  neatiotted  hj  saboMfuent  em- 
p  tnrsi,  th.iiu'h  we  mny  infer  that  at  the  close  nf 
the  scotnd  century  of  oar  acra,  there  was  little 
public  land  left  in  the  penbsuk.  Veapanan  sold 
part  of  the  public  laruls  t  aMfd  galisecira.  D miitian 
gave  the  remainder  of  such  lands  all  through  Italy 
to  the  possessors  (Airgenas).  The  eonqiiMti  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Italy  fimiishi^d  the  emperors 
with  the  moans  of  rcwiirding  the  veteraits  by  gnuits 
•f  land,  and  in  this  way  the  institutions  of  Home 
were  plant"d  on  a  f  roi'^Ti  soil.  But,  occcirdin^  to 
CJaius,  property  in  the  liiiid  was  not  •"Vc*iusred  by 
such  grant  ;  the  ownership  was  >:ill  in  the  state, 
and  the  provincial  !;uid!iiild4  r  had  only  the  po5- 
sessio.  It  this  be  true,  as  against  the  Komon 
people  or  the  CoeMT,  lua  interest  ia  the  hnd  was 
one  that  might  be  re<!Mmefl  nt  any  time,  rscrording 
to  the  strict  roles  of  law,  tiioiiglt  it  is  ca--i!y  con- 
ceived that  sock  fin-cign  poissessioos  would  daily 
neqiiirc  streni^th.  rttid  cinild  nn»t  eafely  be  dealt 
with  as  pusAv'3iiotui  liad  been  in  Italy  by  the 
irarioui  agrarian  laws  which  had  conrulsod  the 
Koinau  state.  This  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
{Ntpulus  l^>manuB  and  of  the  emperors,  might 
be  no  \vrong  **  inflicted  on  provincial  landowners 
by  the  Roman  jurisprudence,'"*  as  Niebuhr  adirms. 
The  tax  paid  by  the  holders  of  nger  privatus  in 
ti  f  prtivlmivs  was  the  only  thing  which  dis- 
tinguished the  beneficial  interest  in  such  land  from 
luutc  land,  and  might  be,  in  legal  cfTect,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  ownership  according'  tn  Roman  law. 
And  this  was  Savigny's  earlier  opinion  with  ro> 
spect  to  the  tax  paid  by  prorineial  hmds ;  he  COO- 
eidered  such  tax  duo  to  tlio  Honian  poojdL'  an  lht» 
soTerdgn  or  ultiautte  owner  of  tbo  land&.  J  lis 
Liter  opinion,  as  aapreesed  in  the  SkUtdtrifl  fur 

*  Niebuhr  observes  that  Frontiuus  speaks  of 
the    area  pMiea  b  the  provinces,  In  eontnidis- 

tinction  to  the  agri  privati  there  but  this  he 
t>ertainly  docs  not  This  contradistinction  is  made 
by  his  cornmeDtator  Aggentis  who,  u  ho  bbuwif 

says,  only  coninctures  the  meanintj  nf  Frnntinua  ; 
and,  perhaps,  he  has  not  discovered  it.  {Hei  Agr. 
SeripL  pp.  3H.  46,  47.)  Savignylt  expunatbn  of 
tti's  lav-acc  18  contained  in  tM  Ztitekr^  fur 
(Jcsdu  UedU*w.  voL  ^  p.  24. 


CiesdiuJtUu^  Rechiiwitaetudia/i  (vuL  v.  p.  254),  is, 
that  under  the  Caesars  a  uniform  system  of  direct 
tiK,iti<m  was  established  in  the  provincea,  to  which 
;iii  provincial  land  was  subject ;  but  land  in  Italy 
was  free  irom  this  tax,  and  a  provincial  town  cxmld 
only  acquire  the  like  fiecdom  by  receiving  tho 
privilege  expressed  by  the  term  Jus  Italicam.  Tho 
complete  solution  of  the  question  here  under  dis- 
cussioii  cooid  only  be  effected  by  ascertBUung  tho 
oriffttt  and  real  nature  of  this  provincial  land-tax  ; 
and  as  it  may  be  dilBctilt,  if  not  impooaible,  to 
ascertain  such  fivts,  we  most  eodcaroar  to  giro 
a  probaUe  soltitton.   Now  it  is  eonststostt  wkh 
Human  notions  that  all  conijufn  d  land  sbould  bo 
considered  as  the  propcrtv  of  the  Rotnau  state  s 
and  it  b  oeitab  that  sacn  hmd,  thou^'h  aasignod 
to  individuals,  did  not  by  that  circuniiUirice  alocie 
become  invested  with  aU  the  characters  of  that 
Benanhnd  which  was  private  property.  Tthftdaot 
'  the  [»rlvili'ir'.'  of  the  Jus  Ilaliruni,  and  cons4-«2uent!y 
could  not  be  the  olnect  of  Quiritanan  ownuDiahip^ 
with  its  bddonta  of  imuidpaUo,  fte.   AH  land  m 
thf  provinci  s,  incliidinir  rviii  that  of  tho  liberae 
ciYit.%tcs,  and  the  agcr  puhlicus  properly  so  called, 
conld  only  beeomo  an  Mfoet  ef  Qajritariaa  owmc^ 
ship  by  having  confrn  1  ii|)on  it  the  privib^o  oi 
Italic  land,  bv  which  U  wiu  alsolGeased  fsova  the 
payment  of  tho  tuc.   It  is  dear  that  thevo  miglit 
and  was  agcr  prirntvi?,  or  private  prn|'erty,  in 
provincial    land ;  but  this  land  had  not  the 
privileges  of  Italic  land,  tmlesa  soeh  ^vUcge 
crprcssly  pivrn  tn  it,  and  accordingly  it  paid  a  *.tx. 
As  the  notions  of  landed  property  in  all  couutrit^ 
seem  to  snppoae  •  eenplete  ownership  residing  itt 
yojne  person,  and  as  the  provindaJ  landowner, 
whu«ti  lands  bad  not  the  privil^fo  of  the  Jna 
Italicum,  had  not  that  kind  of  ownership  whld^ 
according  to  the  notions  ol  U.)nian  law,  tvas  cnm- 
pletc  ownership,  it  is  diiliciilt  to  coiireive  liuU  tbe 
oUiinate  oNvnenhip  of  jtruviiuial  huids  (with  tho 
etccption  of  thoso  of  i!  >   Hber-ae  livitates)  cotild 
r«\sidc  aiiy  wliere  else  liuui  lu  the  populus  liomanu^, 
and,  after  the  estahlishnunt  of  the  imperial  power, 
in  the  populus  Romanns  or  the  rae;s;ir.  Tiiii 
question  iis,  however,  one  of  some  ditUcuity,  aiid 
well  deaerviea  ftnthcr  examinaiian.    It  may  bo 
doubted,  however,  if  Goius  mcnns  to  sny  that 
there  could  be  no  Quiritorion  ownership  of  pri>-ato 
land  in  the  provinces  ;  at  lca»t  this  would  not  bo 
the  case  in  those  districts  to  which  the  Jus  Italicum 
was  extended.    The  case  of  the  Rcccntoric  lands, 
which  is  quoted  l>y  Niebuhr  (Cic,  c  Bullum^  i.  A\ 
may  b«  explained.    The  land  here  spoken  of  was 
land  b  Sicily.   One  object  of  the  mensoio  of 
RuIIus  was  to  exact  certain  extxaordiiuiry  pny- 
meuu  {jtactigal)  from  the  pobiie  hmds,  that  is, 
fioro  the  poawasatt  of  tbem  ;  bat  he  excepted  the 
Rfcentoric  lands  from  the  ojH-ration  of  his  ni*msure. 
If  this  is  private  land,  Cicero  argues,  the  oMeptinn 
is  tmneeessary.   The  aigumcnt,  of  eomM,  msmoM 
that  there  was  or  nii-l  t  1    privatt;  land  in  Sicily  • 
that  is,  there  was  or  might  be  land  which  would 
not  be  affeeted  by  this  part  of  tho  measnre  of 
Rulliis,    Now  the  opposit:  n  (,f  pnblic  and  private 
land  in  this  passage  certainly  proves,  what  can 
easily  be  proved  withoot  it,  tlmt  individnab  b  tho 
provinces  ovvned  land  as  individuals  did  in  Italy  ; 
and  such  land  might  with  propriety  bo  called 
prtwOiu^  «■  oontrMted  with  that  eallod  pMiott  is 
the  provinces :  in  fact,  it  would  not  bo  easy  to 
have  foimd  another  name  tot  it   But  we  Imov 
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UiBt  prinuas  in  the  proviocca,  anicn  it  bad 
i«nlf6<l  tie  Ju  ItkKoat,  wtm  not  the  nine  thing 

a*  au.*-r  privat  js  in  lulr,  ihouph  Loth  wen"  private 
fcopet^.  Such  a  poMago  then  as  tliat  just  re- 
kmi  to  HI  CSams  ImAt  to  no  necenarr  coodonoo 
that  the  cliimav  own^^pihip  or  doinliiion  of  tlni 
fmvle  land  was  not  in  the  jRoiaaa  people. 

It       MMBa  iHwfljto  noliee  the  candHkii  of 
tike  pcMic  h.Tu\  with  resp<^t  to  the  fructn?,  or  rcc- 
t^  vhkk  beUn^ed  to  tht  state.   This,  at  al- 
ffiufy  etMU'vAi  was  |[CMfalIy  a  tcodi*  and  benee 
tkea^er  pullitus  was  sometimes  rtilled  dctiimaniis  ; 
it  was  also  wnietinies  called  nger  rectigalis.  The 
tilihes  wm  giMwaHy  fanied  hy  the  pabUcani,  who 
pnid  thdr  rent  mostlj  in  monej',  bnt  so-:-!  tmios  in 
pak.   The  letting  was  managed  by  the  censors, 
and  the  lease  waa  lar  five  yean.   The  form,  how- 
-rrr.  ai  h  iiinff  the  tenths  was  that  of  a  sale, 
tsi-iymtvK    in  coarse  of  time  the  word  iomtio 
v«  ■pfKcJ  to  tbete  kaaes.    The  phrase  used  by 
the  RciTiari  T.-ritcr8  was  origiiKtlly  fm<lus  locatio^ 
vhidt  «:as  the  pmper  expression  ;  but  we  find  the 

■me  'm??,  an  eTpression  which  might  appear 
MaevLal  autLiguou^ ;  aiid  even  cufrmm  locare^ 
which  mijrht  mean  the  leasing  of  the  paUte  lands, 
a&d  DiPt  of  t?.r  tenths  due  from  the  pof^essors  of 
litem.  bxs^M  (p,  022),  wbe;i  speaking  of  the  {>ort 
■isun  of  Cune  in  Aedia,  says  they  wem  sold,  by 
whkli  be  r.^  doubt  means  th;it  they  were  farmed 
sa  certain  terms.  It  is,  howcTcr,  made  clear  by 
Kilifcahtttatia  mm  instances  at  least  the  phrase 
.  does  mean  the  leasing  of  the  tenths ; 
this  was  al«-ays  the  meaning  of  the 
{MTTue,  it  is  not  poniUa  to  affirm. 

Tkooi^h  the  term  ager  rectigalis  originBlIy  ex* 
prused  the  public  land,  of  which  the  tithe  was 
icued,  it  afterwards  came  to  signify  lands  which 
wcte  kaMd  bj  the  state,  «  by  diiefait  eornonir 
Mea  Thn  htfter  deseriptioB  weaU  eonprehend 
e'en  i\f  xirr  publicns ;  but  this  kind  of  public 
ptf«t^  was  gndaaUy  zednoed  to  a  small  amotint, 
•ad  we  find  the  teiiu  af(r  Tcctigalis,  in  the  biter 
f-  -<'l,  aiif  lic-d  to  the  lands  of  towns  which  were 
sc  kased  that  the  lessee,  or  tbose  who  derived  their 
tobtinn  bfan,  eeold  not  be  «$eeled  so  long  as  they 
fasi  the  m-ti-al.  This  is  Uie  a^er  vcctisjalig  of 
Ik  DUpal  (Tt.  tit.  3),  on  tlM  modt^l  of  which  was 
immA  ibe  en^thytrasis,  er  ager  emphytentiearin. 
[Ekwytki -1^.]  The  rights  of  the  lessee  of  the 
^  rectigalis  were  diiitirent  trom  those  of  a  pos- 
«f  the  did  ager  publieut,  tboogh  the  ager 


y>-n»,  deriTed  firom,  and  was  <>nl 


V  a  new 


tboD  of  the  ager  publicnai  Though  be  bad  only  a 
rmmitf  and  thoagb  be  ii  distin^nabed  from  the 

(<,'r,mrnus),  yet  he  was  cmiRidcrcd  as  having 
tk  posKssion  of  tiie  land.  He  had,  also,  a  right 
if  secian  agsmst  the  town,  if  he  was  ejected  from 
hi  \tnt\,  jimviditl  he  had  always  [Slid  his  vcrtigiil. 

The  nature  of  these  agrariiui  laws,  of  which  the 
iaa  *M  tbe  pwn»aad  law  of  Sptuioa  OHrios,  and 
jv.  (j^j^  ^1,,  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  .59,  is 

mmtj  iuid£f¥tood.  Tbe  plel>9  becran  by  claiming 
«  liore  in  thoee  conquered  lands  of  whieh  the 
p^mimt  flu'incd  the  eicUn>ive  enjoyment,  sub- 
jNtisa  fixed  pa-rment  to  the  state.  It  was  one 
•kpertiftbe  K^EWtioaa  of  Licinius  to  check  the 
frrer  of  the  iif.blfs,  and  to  limit  their  wealth  ; 
a^  « tftey  bad  at  tiuit  time  little  landed  property, 
ibalaMill  !•  accompl  ished  by  limiting  their 
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portaat  object  wai  to  ptoride  for  the  poorer  dtixena. 
In  a  eonntry  wbere  tbere  is  Httle  trade,  and  oo 

ninnufiictiirinp  industry,  the  land  is  the  only  source 
to  which  the  poorer  dattea  can  look  for  mbrnt* 
•nee.  Accordingly ,  at  Rome  tiiere  wai  a  eontimial 
demand  for  allotments,  ajid  the»e  allotments  wi  re 
made  £rom  time  to  time.  These  allotznenta  were 
just  bufe  enet^tb  to  nuuBlain  a  nan  and  bta 
family,  and  tlie  cncounif'ement  of  population  was 
one  of  the  objecta  contemplated  by  these  grants 
of  land.  (Lit.  <0.)  Rfloie  nqinred  ■  eenstant 
supply  of  soldiers,  and  the  system  was  well 
adapted  to  give  the  iupplv.  But  this  system  of 
small  boMingi  did  not  pnavee  all  tbe  tesolts  tbat 
were  anticipated.  Porcrty  and  misTnanaj^emcnt 
ohai  compelled  the  smali  owners  to  sell  tbdr 
lands  to  their  richer  neighbovm,  and  ene  daate  of 
the  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus  forbade  jwrsnns  sellincf 
their  allotmeutA,  This  clause  wiu  aft4:rwards 
repailed,  not,  as  soma  woold  anppose,  to  fiivour  the 
rich,  but  simply  becanse  the  repeal  of  so  absurd 
an  enactment  would  be  benclkial  to  all  p irties. 
In  tbe  later  repoblie  agrarian  laws  were  con- 
sidered as  one  means  of  dminiiiK  the  city  of  t!io 
scum  of  the  population,  which  is  ouly  an  her 
proof  of  tbe  impolicy  of  these  measures,  for  tbe 
wortliles.")  pnpuhifc  of  a  large  city  will  never 
make  a  good  agricultural  pouulation.  (Cic  ad 
AU,  L  19.)  They  were  also  used  as  i.icana 
of  iettlini?  rctcmn  Boldiors,  who  must  either  he 
maintained  as  soldiers,  or  provided  for  in  some 
way.  Probably  from  about  the  dose  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  luid  large 
standing  armies,  it  became  the  practice  to  pro- 
vide for  those  who  bad  served  their  period  by 
giving  them  a  grant  of  land  (LiY.  xxxi.  4)  ;  and 
this  practice  became  common  under  the  later 
republic  and  the  empire.  The  Romaui  soldier  nl- 
waya  looked  fonrard  to  arelease  from  service  after 
a  cMtun  time,  bnt  H  was  not  pemble  to  tend 
him  away  empty-handed.  At  the  {iresent  day 
none  of  the  powers  of  fiurope  which  maintain  veiy 
large  arniei  coaU  wfely  dbband  them,  for  they 
could  not  provide  fir  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers 
would  certainly  provide  for  themselves  at  tbe  ex- 
pcnie  of  others.  It  was  perhaps  not  so  nmch  a  sys- 
tem of  policy  with  the  Homans  as  necessity,  which 
led  than  from  time  to  time  to  grant  lands  in  small 
alletnienta  to  the  tarions  efatnei  fit  dtheni  who 
have  been  enurn'-rnti  i!. 

The  ellects  of  this  svstem  must  be  considered 
from  wteral  pooiti  of  Tiew— ai  a  meant  of  tileno- 
inc  tlie  clamours  of  the  poor,  and  one  of  the  modes 
of  relieving  their  poverty,  under  which  aspect 
they  may  be  dassed  with  the  Leges  Fiumentanae ; 
of  diffthtinf?  Roman  settlers  over  Itnly,  and  thus 
extending  the  Roman  power  ;  as  a  means  of  pro* 
viding  for  soldiers  ;  and  as  one  of  tbe  traja  m 
which  popular  leaders  sought  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence. The  eti'etrts  on  agriculture  could  hardly 
be  beneficial,  if  we  consider  that  the  fact  of  tm 
setti  H!  rtftcn  wanting  capital  is  admitted  by  nn- 
deni  authorities,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  called 
from  their  lands  far  military  service,  and  tbat 
persons  to  whom  the  land  was  piven  were  often 
ttnacquainled  with  agriculture,  and  unaccustomed 
to  field  labour.  The  evil  that  appears  in  cotine 
of  time  in  all  states  is  the  poverty  of  a  large  number 
of  the  people,  for  which  different  countries  attempt 
to  provide  different  remedies.  The  Roman  system 
I  of  giviog  land  fiuled  to  xamedy  tbia  evil }  but  ii 
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was  a  sy  stem  tbu.t  developed  itself  of  necessity  in 
a  BUtc  constituted  like  Ilome. 

Thute  who  mny  chwisc  to  invertigate  the  dub- 
jcct  of  the  aijnuian  laws,  will  fiud  the  following 
reference*  BUtHcicnt  for  the  purpose:  —  Liv.  i.  4H, 
47  ;  il  41,  42,  43,  44,  48,  5'2,  Gl,  63,  iiu  1,  9, 
ir.  12.  36,  43,  44,  47,  48,  49.  SI,  52,  58,  v.  24. 
30,  <y  fi,  16,  21,  35,  vu.  16,  z.  13,  47,  zxxuL 
42,  xxjdr.  40  ;  Dionys.  iL  15,  viiL  70,  ix. 
51,  &c,  X.  36  ;  Plut  OamiUut^  c  39,  T.  Grae- 
ekus,  C.  O'raockut;  Appixui,  B.  V.  L  7,  &c ;  Cic. 
c  ItmUmm;  ad  AO.  I  19,  ii  16  ;  Dion  Casik 
xxxm.  1,  Ac.  xIt.  9,  fee  xItiL  14,  xMii.  2  ;  VclL 
Put.  ii.  2,  »J,  14  ;  Klorus,  iiL  13,  &.c.  ;  Zt  it>f/>n/t  f  ur 
itvtckichtlichc  HtektmnitwmtHknft^  Das  Ackeigesetx 
TOD  Spiuios  Thoriaa,  tcL  x.  Vy  Rudorif ;  Niebuhr, 
Homtm  HUiorjfy  vol  11  p.  l"2r>,  <fv:c.  ;  .Sivi^niy, 
VaaHeohtdta  JJmtm$, 5tb  od.  i  Classical  Museum, 
Parte  V.  VI.  VIT.,  artidM  hf  the  author  of  thn 
article,  and  an  article  by  Prufcsxor  PiichU,  of 
Berlin ;  Politkal  Dictiomuy,  art.  Ajfrari<M  Law, 
by  the  aathor  of  this  artidb  (O.  L.] 

AdHAI.'  LIA  {aypavKia)  was  a  festival  cele- 
brated hy  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agiaulos, 
the  daaghter  of  Cecni|ie.  (Did.  of  Biogr.  a.  ei.) 
We  possess  no  [articular*  respecting  the  time  or 
mode  of  its  cclebratiun  ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  con- 
nected with  the  ■oleum  eath,  which  all  Atheniana, 
when  tli'  V  nrrived  at  manhood  («'*T;^nr>,  were 
obliged  to  take  in  the  temple  of  Agraulos,  that  they 
weald  fight  for  their  eoontiy,  and  always  observe 
its  law^  (I>ycur?.  r.  /^<>rr.  p.  1R5  ;  Dcm.  de  Leffat. 
p.  438  i  Plut.  Al^:tl*.  i  Slobaeu^  Serm.  xlL  141 ; 
ScbitaMUiai,  DtromiiiU,  p.  332  ;  Waehanith,J9W- 
Im.  AUcrt/t.  vol.  i.  p.  47'),  2m!  od.) 

Agraulos  was  ali>o  honoured  with  a  festivid  in 
Cyprus,  iu  the  month  Aphrodisius,  at  which  human 
victims  were  oflfend.  (Pecphyi;  JM  Abttm,  ab 
Anim.  i.  2.) 

AGItlCULTU'RA,  i^riculture. 

AiUAorUie».  —  When  we  rpmcTnlier  that  afjricul- 
ture,  in  the  most  extended  acceptation  ot  tin-  tcnn, 
w:u  for  many  centuries  the  chief,  wo  may  say,  alinoist 
llic  sole  jRacoftil  occiii«li<>n  followed  by  any  large 
p<»rtiou  of  the  Irwi  popukitioii  in  those  European 
nations  which  fint  became  highly  civiliaed.  We  ihall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  contemporaries  of 
Cicero  were  able  to  enumerate  upwards  of  fifty 
Greek  writers  who  had  contributed  to  this  science. 
Hut  although  the  Homeric  poems  are  filled  with  a 
scries  of  the  most  charming  pictures  derived  from 
the  business  of  a  country  life,  although  Ilcsiod 
ntppUoi  abondance  of  wise  mws  and  pithy  apho- 
risim,  the  tnuUdonal  wtsdom  aeemnnlatea  during 

niany  SUcrrfihiTe  ^'ene^ltion9,  alllioimh  Xenoplmn 

has  bei|ueatbed  to  us  a  most  graceful  essay  on  the 
moral  beauty  of  rustic  pumite  tntenpened  with 

not  a  ft-w  instmctivc  details,  and  although  much 
that  belongs  to  the  Natural  llistoiy  of  the  subject 
will  be  found  tMsond  up  in  the  vnit  ilorelioases 
of  Aristotle  and  Theoiihrajilu?*,  yet  nothing  which 
can  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  formal  treatise 
upon  the  art  aa  exhibited  m  the  pastoresand  eom- 

lields  of  Ilelhis,   has  desrcTnl<  i1  tn  u>,  I'xrrnt  ;'. 

volume,  divided  into  twenty  bookn,  ciMumonly 
known  at  the  Otopemiem  (TesMraMNdi),  whoee  his- 
tory is  somewhat  obscure,  but  which,  according  to 
the  account  commonly  received,  was  dmwn  up  at 
the  deiin  of  Coostantine  VI.  (a.  d.  780—602) 
by  a  certain  Cnssianus  Bassus,  and  cotuists  of  ex- 
tracts from  ntimerous  writen,  chiefly  Greek,  many 
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of  whom  flourished  in  the  second,  third,  and  feortft 
centariaa,  This  collection  'm  sy§t«iiiatitL'alIy  ■»> 
ranged  and  comprehends  all  the  chief  brwBK^ieaj 
but  it  has  never  been  considered  of  mncli  wln^ 
except  in  so  &ur  as  it  tends  to  confirm  or  illuatrate 
the  statcmenU  found  elsewhere.  The  lofuiwintiiin 
conveyed  by  it  is,  upon  many  points,  extmndy 
meagre,  the  materials  were  wwl<ed  up  at  a  late  period 
by  an  editor  with  whose  history  and  ylifHntioiM 
for  his  task  we  are  altogether  tmacqmunted,  wbiSe 
the  most  imjiortant  qunt^itions  are  taken  from  aiitlu»ni 
of  whmn  we  know  little  or  nothing,  sq  that  we  can* 
not  tell  whether  their  pn  cepts  ajiply  to  tlw  «nn« 
or  to  different  climates,  wiiether  they  give  ii»  tf;e 
fruit  of  their  own  experience,  or,  as  we  hisve  ffirat 
reason  to  inspect  in  nuuiy  inetanoee,  w«c«  tacna- 
selves  mere  compilers. 

The  Homans,  during  the  brightest  perioda  of 
their  htstoiy,  were  devotedly  attMhed  to  the  oitly- 
lucnitive  pn)fesftion  in  which  any  citizen  coiiM 
embark  with  honour,  and  from  the  first  dawn  until 
the  dedine  of  their  fiteratare,  mtal  eeoneeny 
formed  a  favourit<:*  theme  for  compoeition  both  in 
proae  and  verse.  The  works  of  the  Saaemae, 
ather  and  eeii,  those  of  Sevofti  TkemelKwa,  «f 

li  I  ns  Hygintis,  of  Cornelius  Cekus,  of  Juliiij 
Attuuj),  and  of  Julius  Uraecinus  have  perished  ; 
but  we  still  poaeen,  in  addition  to  Vii|ril,  fsar 
**  Scriptort-s  de  Re  liuitica,^  two,  at  least,  of  wliom 
were  practical  men.  We  have,  in  the  first  place, 
162  chaplen  from  the  pea  of  tho  aldar  Onto 
(ii.  r,  234 — 149),  a  tstrangc  medley,  rontjiinirii^ 
many  valuable  hints  fur  the  management  of  the 
&nn,  the  olive  garden,  and  the  vinej-ard,  thrown 
together  without  order  or  method,  and  nii':>  r!  op 
with  medical  prescriptions,  charms  for  dulocsited 
and  broken  bones,  culinary  receipts,  and  anuiid 
litanies,  the  whole  forming  a  remarkalde  enm pound 
of  simplicity  and  shrewduesa,  quaint  wisdom  and 
blind  mpantition,  bearing,  moreover,  a  strong  im- 
pn-ss  of  the  national  cliaracter ;  in  the  scwnd 
place,  we  have  the  three  books  of  \'arro  (&  c.  1  l(j 
— M\  drawn  np  at  the  age  of  eighty,  by  one  who 
was  not  only  the  most  profound  si !  >lnr  of  hin  nge, 
but  likewise  a  soldier,  a  politician,  im  enthusiajttic 
and  successful  farmer ;  in  the  third  place,  the 
thirteen  IwnikB  of  Columella  (a.  d.  40  (?]),  more 
minute  tliaii  the  preceding,  especially  in  all  that 
relatt;!!  to  the  vine,  the  olive,  gardeolDgi  and  ftnif 
trees,  but  c\-idently  proceeding  from  one  much  less 
familiar  with  his  subject ;  and,  lastly,  the  fourte<^ 
books  of  Palladins  (a  writer  of  tmotrtain  date  wba 
closely  cofueB  Columella),  of  which  twelve  form  a 
Farmer^  cal«)dar,  the  different  operations  being 
ranged  according  to  the  months  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  nerfunned.  Beaidet  the  above,  a 
whole  book  of  Pliny  and  nnmy  dietadicd  ehapten 
are  devoted  to  matters  connected  with  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
portions  of  that  remarfcalile  encyclopaedia,  the 
assertions  must  be  received  with  caution,  since  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  results  of 
original  inveatigatkfi,  nor  even  a  very  correct  repw 
;i  iitation  of  the  opinions  of  others. 

We  ought  not  here  to  pass  ovej  unnoticed  the 
great  wont  of  Mago  the  Guthaginiao,  who,  as  • 
native  of  one  of  the  niost  fertile  and  carefully  cul- 
tivated districts  of  the  ancient  world,  must  have 
had  ample  opportanitics  fhr  acquiring  knowledge. 
This  production,  extending  to  twenty-eight  books, 
had  attained  aiu:h  high  &mc  that,  aftor  the  de- 
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gtroctiaa  of  Ottkaga,  it  wa«  trasAlatcd  into  Latin 
%f  m49m  afOeaMate ;  a  Greek  vna,  with  ad- 

<iltiflss  and  pit>hably  oini*8ion&,  ■was  pjcrntrd  by 
Uwcyaiaa  of  Uiica,  and  pubiifthed  in  twuuiy  books 
Mag  At  eentnry  before  the  comncnoemcnt  of 
flor  eta  ;  and  this,  a^ain,  was  a  few  years  after- 
ward* eoDdeased  into  six  books  br  Diophaiics  <if 
Kitaea,  and  |)tmM>»tied  to  King  Deiotarua.  In 
^iax  fei'l-.-*>,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Coliunella  will  be 
our  chief  *apj«>rts  akliough  rcfeiencea  will  be  made 
and  iHostratioris  draim  fitmi  the  other  •oaices 
■dkated  above.  ( Varr.  A  A.  L  1  ;  OA.  R.  ^.  i.  1  ; 
Plia.  H.  N.  xvui.  3  ;  Fndc^  ad  Getpcm,  in  ed. 
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K.-ti!  EcorMmj  mj     tiMtad  «l  imder  two 

difct'.aft  heads  — 

A.  Afiiciiltare  proper  (^AyricitUura)^  or  tlie  art 

The  management  nf  stock  {Pa^o), 
A.  AGRICULTURA. 

Afrncaltnre  proper  teaches  the  art  of  caising  the 
larvMs  crops  neotssarj  for  the  sustenance  and  eom- 
fmt  of  mma  rad  of  the  domestic  animals,  in  such  a 
■BHier  thast  the  prodnctifa  «netgiet  «f  tlie  soil 
way  be  faSy  derelt^ied  Imt  nol  cxbansted  nnr 
en/eeUed,  and  tcaeh<>8,  fiirthcr,  how  this  may  be 
accauiplisked  vitk  tb«  Uast  possible  e:q>enditiirc 
«l  capittL  Tb«  enipa  to  vliieli  Uw  Orodcs  and 

I<<r:ttuj  cKlcfly  directed  thfir  attentinn  v,  (  re  — 
1.  Didereat  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  wheat  and 
harW ;  legnmtnoaa  Tegeldilet  cdlmtod  6r  tiiair 

ttT'iK  *ucS  u  l)oruis,  p«i*,  ^^'i  Infiinr^  ;  herbs  cnt 
for  fijoge,  sneh  as  grass,  tares,  and  lucerne  ; 
asi  yhttta  «iidb  knSAtd  the  mw  natorial  for 
the  tfitiif  fahrici,  iuch  as  hemp  and  flax.  2.  Fniit 
feMS,  t^edallj  the  rinc,  the  olive,  and  the  fig. 
1 alidk — For  the  seeond  af  these  divi- 
mms  «e  nrfrr  to  the  articles  Olktvm  and  Vinxa  ; 
sad  ve  shall  not  touch  ^  all  upon  gardening,  since 
the  unit  detaOs  connected  with  this  topic  are  of 
little  nr  aa  twirica  in  iUnvtasting  tha  daitiet 

Aj^iealtore  in  ita  lailrietad  mom  eanpnhanda 

skocvlrdife 

L  Of  the  subject  of  our  operations,  that  is,  the 
im  ^imsi/iiw),  which  must  be  considered, 

c  vish  reference  to  its  situation  and  soil  (quo 
km  et  '{^-uii),  aud  6.  with  reference  to  the  dwell- 
iip-hcuy^  and  steading  {viUa  et  tUUmla). 

II.  Of  the  instrument*  {kuhrumeitia)  required 
te  iRrffRrm  the  Tarioos  opemtions  {qnM  m  fimdo 
%v  mi  at  deUamt  etm  euUurae  coimo),  these  in> 
■tnanents  beii^  two&ld,  a.  men  (ioMMSs)  ;  and  A. 
&e  sMistants  of  men  {admiminJa  iwwfaaw),  Tb. 
iaowstic  ■TiiwaU  (£oo(.(,  nr/ui,  canes,  &c.)  together 
vith  tools  (sMfrwMito),  pn^erlj  so  called,  such 
at  tJoagha  and  Imnvww, 

ill.  Of  the  of>cnition3  tli-m^rlvM,  such  as 
r*"!**^  buTowing,  and  sowing  {amm  aa  ^mdo 
sMeawa  wal  /uimdaU  and  tha  tina  wban 
thr.  are  to  ba  fwfarwad  ^aa  gaUgaii 


nr.  or  tha  ol^  «r  thase  opcratieaf,  Tk.  the 

iiTcal  'Jants  considered  with  reference  to  thr-.r 
aeoOk  Tlfifltfpi,  and  habits.  Under  this  head  we 
■yihxiMiranifiitlr  "^^^  ^  termed  the 

nucm  of  cTOfM,  that  ia,  the  order  in  which  thoy 
MMMdcacb  o&her  u^u  the  same  ground. 


{Knoirh'iljf^  of  flic  Fcinn),   In  ieh^clnig  a  farm, 
the  two  points  which  first  demanded  attention 
went,  1.  The  heaKhbett  «f  the  aituttieii  (soAi- 
brilfui),  a  matter  of  the  greatoat  anxiety  in  Italy, 
where  the  ravages  of  malaria  appear  to  have 
been  not  lees  Wal  in  andent  tMB  they  have 
proved  in  modem  times  ;  and,  2.  The  gciioral 
fertility  of  tht:  soil    It  was  essoitial  to  be  fully 
satisfied  upon  both  of  theaa  paitkidaiB ;  ftr  ta 
settle  in  n  jn  ^^tilr  ntial  spot  was  to  gamble  with 
the  lives  and  property  of  all  concerned  (boa  aiiud 
tti  aifm  aha  dommd  attas  «f  rd  ^mUiaria\  and 
no  B»n  in  his  senses  would  uidertake  to  till 
land  which  was  not  likely  to  yield  a  fair  rctuni 
Cbt  hu  outlay  of  money  and  labour  (Jrudut 
impmsa  ac  laborc).    The  next  object  of  solicitude 
was  a  good  aspect.    The  property  was,  if  possible, 
to  have  a  southerly  exposure,  to  be  ahdtcred  by  a 
wooded  hill  from  the  sweep  of  ]u,i«t<Tnim  find  cnt- 
ting  winds,  and  not  to  bo  Uui^ie  to  Kuddm  mis- 
fortunes (iff  cii/amitomin  siet\  such  as  inundations 
or  violent  hail  storms.    It  was  highly  important 
that  it  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  populous  town 
(oppidmit  vaUdum)y  or  if  not,  that  it  should  be 
roidily  aceeasible  either  by  sea,  or  by  a  navigable 
straun  (ammt  qua  tunet  amlmla»t\  or  by  a  good 
well  firequentod  road  (na  bona  eeUbritque)  ;  that 
thwe  shoxild  be  an  abundant  eupply  of  water  (io- 
mm  aquarium)  •  that  H  thoDld  be  to  altnated  that 
the  proprietor,  if  he  did  not  live  upon  the  estate, 
might  be  able  to  give  active  and  constant  personal 
superintendenee  ;  and,  finally,  that  It  sbmild  he 
moderate  in  sixe,  so  that  every  portion  mi^Tht  hn 
brought  into  fall  cuhivi^ion  (Jaudato  wgenHa  rura 
—  Exiffuum  eoNtoy. 

These  prelimirmry  matters  being  ascertained, 
the  soil  might  be  considered  in  reference  cl  to 
its  genoral  external  feataiea  (ySmaa),  0,  to  ita 
internal  qnalities  (qualis  tit  terra). 

cu  In  so  far  as  its  external  features  were  cotw 
cemed  it  might  be  flat  (tolum  ettinpegtre\  or  upland 
rolling  ground  {coUinum),  or  high  lying  (mcmta' 
atun),  or  might  comprise  within  its  limits  ail 
thrca,  which  was  most  desirable,  or  any  two  of 
them.  Thcsf?  variations  would  necessarily  exer- 
cise imporuuit  influence  on  the  climate,  on  the 
description  of  oopa  which  might  be  culti rated 
with  advantage,  and  on  the  time  chosen  for  per- 
forming the  various  opemtions,  the  general  rule 
being  thataaw»aaMnd1hateihMntaiaftl]i,that 
com  and  sown  crops  in  genenu  (tegetet)  succeed 
best  on  plains,  vineyards  (vineae)  on  gentle  slopes, 
and  timber  trees  (tilrae)  upon  elevated  sites,  and 
that  the  different  kbotirs  of  the  rustic  may  be 
commenced  earlier  upon  low  than  tipon  high 
ground.  When  flat  it  was  better  that  it  should 
incline  joat^  and  tinifonuly  in  one  directum 
(aequaimltr  m  naaas  parfaai  txrgcns)  tiuHi  be  a 
dead  level  (ad  WjeUam  aequum),  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  dninage  being  necesaatilj  imperfiect,  it 
woold  have  a  twidepcy  to  heeome  fwampy ;  hot 
the  ■worst  form  was  when  there  were  convergincf 
slopes,  for  there  the  water  collected  into  pools 
(faemtat). 

0.  Tn  so  fi&r  as  Its  intomnl  qualities  were  con- 
cerned, soil  might  bo  da&sud  under  six  beads  form- 
bg  three  antagonistk  pairs. :  — 

1.  The  dr-np  anr!  fnt  (; /niTTi^ 2.  The  slialloW 
sod  lean  {mtu^imy  Jyumumj,  i.  Tho  loose  {mtlm- 
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htm),  4.  The  dense  (-TJiV-f//  .\  The  wet  (/fo/a*- 
dum,  uqttosurn^  vliffimMmm)^  6.  i  iie  dry  (tf»cctt»i), 
wliile  the  endleit  gndation  and  combnuttioni  of 
which  the  elementary  qmlities  were  snsceptiWe 
produced  all  the  existing  varieties.  Tln-se  arc 
muned  MOMtimes  from  their  most  obvious  coiuti> 
tiients,  the  stony  {lapidotum),  the  gravelly  (»/^<m'o- 
mm),  the  saiidv  {arenotum)^  the  niortary  {mhulo- 
«■■»),  the  dudky  (finiotttm)^  the  clayey  {argiUo- 
Mm)  ;  Boraetimes  from  their  colour,  the  hlack 
(fu^rmm),  the  diirk(;>ui/M;/i),  the  grey  {subalbum)^ 
the  red  {ruMmndmn)^  the  white  {albim)  ;  sotne- 
tiincs  from  their  coiihistt  noy,  the  cninil»lin>;  (/f</re, 
JriuLUc^  daerUiam)^  as  opposed  to  the  U  iuicioiu 
{dentum^  muMun,  $pittum)  ;  aotnctimef  from  their 
natural  products,  the  grassy  {ijramiuostim^  hario- 
sum),  the  weedy  {spurtmm)  ;  soiuetimes  from  their 
V\aU\  tb»  mXt  <M<MM),  tlM  bitUT  {amarum)  ; 
tiiftru  it  se<«Tns  to  hate  hern  a  tort  of  red  clialky 
clay,  hut  vvluit  the  epitheta  rudecta  and  maUrina 
applied  to  earth  (terru)  by  Cato  may  indicate,  it 
is  nord  to  determine  (Cato  34  ;  oomp.  Plin.  //.  N. 
zviii.  17).  The  great  object  of  the  culti^'ator  being 
to  separate  the  portidaa  aa  finely  at  poaaible  (ae^in! 
enim  a/iud  est  eofere  quam  resofvere  et  fermxntan 
tomim),  high  value  was  attached  to  those  soils 
which  were  not  only  rich,  but  naturally  pulveru- 
lent Hence  the  first  place  was  held  by  tolum 
jnngnt  el  putre,  the  second  by  pinguUer  denmnij 
while  the  worst  was  that  wh^  waa  at  once  dry, 
tenacHNUi,  and  poor  (jmeeum  parUer  M  dmamm  tl 
•MMnmi).  The  andenta  were  m  the  habit  of  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  untried  ground,  not  only  from 
the  qmlitiea  which  cmild  be  detected  by  sight  and 
teach,  bat  also  from  the  character  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbage  growing  upon  it  spontaneoiuly, 
n  teat  «f  nwio  pmctical  value  than  any  of  the 
atheia  emmieiated  in  the  second  G«orgic  (177 — 
360.) 

When  an  estate  waa  purchased,  the  land  might 
be  either  in  a  itate  of  outare  (^caUa  hocoImi),  or  in 
S  slate  of  nature  {nulis  mjer). 

The  oompaiutive  Talue  (tf  land  under  cultivation 
eatimntod  vy  the  eropa  wbkh  il  waa  capable  of 
Waring',  is  fixed  hy  Cato  (1),  aeeaidnig  t»  tha  lbl> 
lowiofl  desci  nding  scale :  — 

1.  Vineyards  (vtneo),  provided  tiiey  3Pie]ded 
good  wine  in  abundance.  2.  Garden  ground  well 
auppUed  with  water  {horttu  vrifpaut),  ft.  Osier 
bedi  (id&ANii).  4.  Olive  pfantationa  (ofefmn). 
5.  Meadows  {prattim).  (j.  C  m  land  (camjiis 
/TunuiUaruu),  7.  Qrovca  which  might  be  cut  for 
tiwibcf  er  fire-wnod  ^siAns  ttudtn),  8.  AiintMit. 
This  name  was  given  to  fields  planted  with  trees 
in  rcguhir  rows.  Upon  these  vinea  were  trained, 
and  open  ground  eoltlvnted  ftr  eon  er  legu- 
minous crops  in  the  ordinary  manner,  an  arrani^e- 
ment  extenaively  adopted  in  Campania,  and  many 
ether  porta  ef  Italy  n  modem  tmies,  but  by  no 
means  conducive  to  good  huslKindnt-.  9.  Groves 
yielding  acooia,  beech-mast,  and  chestnata  (ffUm- 
dariatHm).  ThebetthM  mtheaboreaeale,  com  I 
land  is  plac<*d  Ik'Iow  meadows  may  perhaps  he  re- 
nrded  as  an  indication  that,  even  in  the  time  of 
Oito,  aniieoHnn  waa  npoo  die  decline  among  the 
Roinans, 

When  waste  land  was  to  be  reclaimed,  the  or- 
dinary procedon  waa  to  not  out  the  trace  and 
brushwood  (/nifeto),  by  whi^h  it  might  he  en.  um- 
bexed,  to  remove  the  rocks  and  stones  which  would 
iBpodathaUwnia«faflaaiidoaa,todeatroy  by 


fire  or  otlierwisc  trouhlesomc  weeds,  siich  an  fern 
aiid  reeds  {jUictty  Jimci)^  to  diuiii  off  the  aupei 
fluous  moialdiii  tn  meaaoie  out  the  ground  int 
fields  of  ft  convenient  sire,  and  to  cnclono  tliea 
with  suitable  fences.  The  three  last-montifittei 
processes  alone  require  any  porticnhv  notice,  an* 
wc  therefore  guhjoin  a  fr>w  wocda  t^dB  I>W~aJLKa 
Lanu-Mbasuhes,  Fkncks. 

DRAzm(/baM«^MfaiaMU;iMflSa)  wa«  «f  tw« 
kinds: — 

1.  Open  (pafentes).    2.  Covered  (eaecatiy. 

1.  Fosmw  fHtk'Rie%  epen  ditehe.'*,  alonO  wort 
formed  in  dense  and  cbalky  soiL  They  wctc  wid< 
at  top,  and  gradually  narrowed  in  wedge  fiaehioa 
{imhricibm  Mfrfaii  «Wte)  as  they  deaeanded. 

2.  Fossae  ecucoA,  covered  drains,  or  thsera  as 
they  are  termed  in  Scotknd,  were  employed  where 
the  soil  was  loose,  and  emptied  themselves  into  the 
fossae  palenUs.    They  were  usually  eiink  firom 
three  to  four  feet,  were  three  feet  wide  at  top  and 
eighteen  inchea  at  bottom  ;  one  half  ef  tbe  depth 
was  filled  np  with  small  stones  or  sharp  gravel 
{nuda  fflarea),  and  the  earth  which  had  been  dii^ 
out,  was  thrown  in  above  ontil  the  warbuse  -viras 
level.    Where  stones  or  gravel  could  not  readily 
be  procured,  green  vriltow  poles  were  introduced, 
crossing  each  otho*  in  all  dir^tioos  (quoqaovmims}, 
or  a  nnn  of  rope  was  constructed  of  twigs  twisted 
together  so  as  to  fit  exactly  into  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  ;  above  this  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  pane 
tribe  were  trodden  down,  and  the  whole  covertMl 
up  with  earth.    To  prevent  the  npcrturcs  l>einj^ 
choked  by  the  falling  down  of  the  soil,  the  months 
were  supported  by  two  stones  placed  upright*  and 
one  across  (utilissimum  e*t.. ..  ora  e^intm  bisttm 
utrimque  lapidibus  Moltmiiiari  et  a/io  sttperintt^n'). 
To  carry  off  the  aarfiwe-waier  from  hind  undor 
crop,  open  furrowa  (mdeiaqmmiiy^iett)  were  left  at 
intervals,  which  diKhnrged  themselves  into  i  i  n— 
fiirrowi  (oo^^aae)  at  the  eztremitiea  of  the  fields, 
and  these  again  poured  their  eMvami  into  the 
ditches.  (Cat.  i'A.  155;  Col.  ii.  2.  H  ;  xi.  2  ;  Pal  lad. 
vi  3  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xviiL  6.  19.  26 :  Viig.  Qemv* 
L113.) 

Mkasurbs  of  Land. — The  measure  employisd 
iat  land  in  JLatium  was  tbe  Jtuferum^  whi^h  wna 
a  doable  ocAu  quadnUus^  the  actus  quadratii!<,  an- 
ciently called  omo,  or  acnua,  or  otptua^  being  a 
sqnaxe,  whoae  aide  was  120  Roman  feet.  The 
subdiviaiens  of  the  as  were  applied  to  the  jugeruni, 
the  lowest  in  use  being  the  i^rriptUurn,  a  square 
whoae  tide  waa  ten  fe^   200  iogem  finrned  a 
flfafarfa, « term  which  ii  end  to  nave  ■men  Irani 
the  allotments  of  land  made  by  Romulu.4  to  the 
citizens,  for  theee  being  at  the  rate  of  2  jufri>ra 
to  each  man,  200  jugera  woold  be  assigned  to 
every  hundred  men.    Lastly,  four  centuriac  made 
a  saltus.    We  thua  have  the  following  table :  — 

1  scripolvn  Be  100  aqnare  fret,  Roman  measure. 
141  scripula    =  1  actus  =  14, -Kin  s<]uare  feet 

2  actus  1  jagernm  =  28,800  a^oan  feet. 
2UU  jugera        1  eentoria. 

4  centuriae  =  1  kiUus. 

Mow,  since  three  actus  quadrad  contained  4800 
aqnare  yards,  and  dnee  the  KngUsh  imperial  acre 
contains  4H40  square  yards,  and  since  the  RonaAii 
foot  waa  about!  of  an  inch  leas  than  the  im- 
perial  loot,  it  mUowt  that  tha  Raaoan  juger  «-aa 
1e<<s  th«n|iifttiinpeEialacnb!yaboiit500aqiBie 
yards. 

In  OMBiank  Hia  xmmn  for  hmd  was  the 
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^^Wr/ftw,  a  square  whose  side  WM  100 
feet,  the  vords  actus  and  wmu  uariung  the  nr- 
diDBTf  krislh  of  furrow  in  tlic  two  regions.  (Varr. 
M.  JL  I  iii,  L.      ir.  4  i  CoL  T.  1  i  Pirn.  //.  A'. 

FKVrK«i  fwv*^,  itejnmrnin)  •wrre  of  f mr  kiiidi  t — 

1.  su&t^a^   the  (^uickdet  hedge 

2.  .S  j.iW«/f<,-H  a.jrestt',  a  wooden  paltTi?»  mnf>e 
vitk  upright  staked  ip^*)  interlaced  witli  brujih- 
wmi  (fA^nfru  implicatit),  or  baring  two  or  more 
<JW58-'Stiiir»  (amihi,  lorururiti)  passn^d  through  holes 
dcuied  iu  the  xtakt-a,  aftc>r  the  manner  of  what  arc 
mtm  termed ^Aufef  (palia  latis  per/btati$  H  per  ea 
Jknmima  tntfedit  lomtpaiis /en  bimt  ami  iernu). 

X  Sipimmtmm  miliiarey  consisting  of  a  ditch 
O^**)  vitk  the  earth  dug  out  and  thrown  up  in- 
side to  as  to  form  an  embankment  {a^er\  a  fence 
ehi^dr  along  the  sides  of  public  roads  or  on 
ifce  bank^  of  rivers. 

4.  Sepimaitmm  faitriie^  a  wall  which  might  he 
finned  either  of  stones  imaetrUi)^  as  in  the  vicinity 
of  ToKolam,  or  of  baked  Imdca  as  in  the  north 
if  Italy,  or  of  nnhaked  bridu  aa  in  Sabimmi,  or 
wmm  of  earth  and  stone  pressed  fa  between 
boards  (m  /bmujt),  and  hence  tormed 
A  These  ksl  were  cammoo  in  Spain,  in 
Africa,  aad  near  Tarentmn,  and  were  aeid  to  laet 
far  centories  uninj-and  hy  tl<e  wrathcr.  (Varr.  L 
U ;  Plio.  H,  N.  xxxT.  U  'i  comp.  CoL  t.  10,  x.  3; 

Finally,  aflcT  the  Lind  had  heen  drained,  di- 
nied,  and  fenced,  the  banks  w^hich  lenrcd  as 
Waateiee,  and  the  t«id>«kle«  wen  planted  with 

tr-«-s,  t^o  <-!ni  aiid  the  p^^tplar  luing  yireferred,  in 
■r^ief  to  secure  a  supply  of  leaves  for  the  stock  and 
■e.  (Cat.  6.) 
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L  h.  Tola  KrancA. 

la  cRtUii|f  a  home  and  offices,  great  importance 


"w^"  ztt%-})t"i  to  the  choice  of  a  fttvourable  position. 

&ite  selected  was  to  be  elevated  rather  than 
law,  B  epAer  to  eecoe  good  venlilktian  and  to 
avoid  all  danger  of  cxhalafiuns  from  nmning  or 
SJ^nut  water  ;  tuuler  the  brow  of  a  hiU,  for  the 
•ka  of  Acher ;  fteing  the  cast  so  aa  to  enjoj 
■CQshine  in  winter  and  shade  in  tummer  ;  near, 
W  bot  too  oeor  to  a  strmm,  and  with  plenty  of 
«eoi  and  paata/e  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
stnctnra  wcrv  to  he  strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
ete&t  of  tILe  £arm ;  for  if  too  large,  the  original 
M  it  hewry,  and  th^  must  be  kept  in  repur  at 
a  gnat  expense  ;  if  too  small,  the  various  products 
vsaid  ran  the  risk  of  being  injured  by  the  want 
af  fie^  leceptaclga  (Ua  edifices  ne  villa  /undum 
^niemt  nere  fun^hm  viKum,  Cat.  R.  It.  3).  Tlie 
kai2A'ng«  were  usually  arranged  round  two  courts, 
viA  a  tank  in  Obib  eentve  of  each,  and  divided 
ktr  tHrrtf  parts,  named  according  to  thp  purposes 
<M  V  jjcli  they  were  destined.  1.  {Pars)  t'rUimi. 
2.  (PoTi^  Bustiai.    S.  (Port)  Fnetuaria, 

1.  Ufhama.  This  comprehended  that  part  of 
&e  building  occupied  by  the-  master  and  bi^  fauiily, 
SMHtiBf  of  eating  rooms  (eocMcUiones)  and  slcep- 
isf  ipartin.?nts  (nJncula),  with  different  aspects 
far  Rsaaer  and  winter,  baths  (halnearia\  and 
yntieiM  «r  imownadcs  {ambul'itifmci).  Columella 
rtieocmf^M  that  this  portion  oS.  the  mansion  should 
be  nufle  as  commodious  a»  neaas  of  the  pro- 
frittof  win  BODiL  in  «M^'-r  that  he  Mm^clf  may 
■ilii^^  ti  wfsiil  mow  ^^""'^  utxtt^  and  that  the 


lady  of  the  family  {jmatrma)  may  be  more  willing 
lo  l>car  her  husband  company. 

2.  iitt:dica.  This  coini)rL>lu'nded  that  part  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  servants,  consisting  of  a 
large  and  lofty  kitchen  (cu/tifa),  to  which  they 

'  niiL'ht  at  all  times  resort,  baths  (Mtwof)  for  their 
U8i'  oil  holidays,  sleepine  closets  {eeilae)  for  the 
tervi  aolutiy  a  gao!  (erijuyiuJttm)  mider  ground  for 
the  sfrvi  riHcfi.  In  this  division  were  included 
also  the  stables,  byre&,  sheds,  folds,  courts  aiid 
enclosures  of  every  description  (ttabultL,  fnAUia^ 
stfilu,  ovilia,  corfrs)  for  the  working  oien  {domtH 
fj<jixs)^  and  other  stock  kept  at  home,  together  with 
a  magazine  or  storehouse  (AofTMaa)  where  all  the 
implfinents  of  agriculture  (onme  nufniun  instm- 
menium)  were  deposited,  and  within  this,  a  lock-up 
room  for  the  reception  of  the  iron  tools  (yirra- 
mcnia).  In  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  rooms 
was  concerned,  the  overseer  (viliictu)  was  to  have 
his  chamber  beside  the  main  entrance  (Jamiia\  in 
order  that  he  might  observe  all  who  came  in  or 
went  out,  the  book-keeper  (proeitraior)  was  to  be 
placed  over  the  gate,  that  he  nii^'ht  watch  the 
vUtieua  as  well  as  the  others,  while  the  shepherds 
(pf^Iiones)^  oxmcn  (^KftWci),  and  such  persons  were 
to  be  lodged  in  the  immedinto  ficiafl^  of  the  ani- 
mals under  their  charge. 

3.  Fruciuaria.  This  comprehended  that  part  of 
the  building  where  the  produce  of  the  farm  was 
preserved,  consisting  of  the  oil  cellar  («a0a  olearia)^ 
the  prcss-hooae  (ema  ioradana\  the  vaiilt  for 
wines  in  the  cask  {ciUa  vinaria)^  the  hoiling-rooin 
for  inspissating  must  {defiiOandif  all  of  which 
were  on  the  ground  floor,  or  a  Uttle  depressed  he- 
low  the  level  of  the  soil.  Above  were  hay -lofts 
(JbeaiHa),  npoaitories  for  chafl^  straw,  leaves',  and 
other  ibdder  (foCHmo),  gmnaries  {horrea^  pra- 
Tuiri'i),  a  drying-riH»ni  for  newly  cut  wood  {fitma- 
rium)  in  connection  with  the  nutic  bath  flues, 
and  store-rooms  (apeAeeoB)  fbr  wine  in  the  am- 
plinra,  some  of  which  communicated  with  the 
/imarium,  while  others  received  the  jars  whose 
contents  had  been  aulBdentty  mdlowed  hy  the 
influence  of  heat. 

In  addition  to  the  conveniences  enameratcd 
above,  a  mill  and  hake  honse  (putiimm  ef  /Strw 
niim)  were  attathed  to  every  estaMishment  ;  at 
least  two  open  tankd  (ptacinae^  locus  tub  dio)^  one 
for  the  catde  and  geese,  the  other  ibr  tteefABg 
lupines,  osiers,  and  nlijects  reqnirin?  maceration  ; 
and,  where  there  was  no  river  or  spring  available, 
covered  raaerroini  (ifsftiiaimi  nA  taiw)  into  which 
rain  water  was  convfyed  for  drinking  and  culinary 
purposes.  (Cat.  3,  4, 14  ;  Varr.  L  11 — 14  j  CoU 
L  6 ;  Ooopoo.  S.) 

II.  iNmtUMBNTA. 

The  natrumenta  employed  to  cultivate  the 
pronnd  were  two-fold  :  a.  Persons  {hominea)  ; 
//.  .Aids  to  human  toil  (adminicula  hominum\ 
namely,  oxen  and  other  animals  employed  in 
work  ;  together  with  tools  (tasfraiMBfa),  in  tha 
restricted  8«nse  of  the  word. 

n.  a.  iluJMINKS. 

The  men  employed  to  cidtirate  n  tun  migitt 
be  either,  I.  free  tahowoa  (ofMrarfiO,  at  IL  tlavea 

(scrrt). 

I'.  JF^  liAemtn.  Cato  eonalderi  the  fteOity  of 

procuring  persons  of  this  description,  whom  in  ono 
place  be  calls  tmremarn  poUtans^  aa  one  of  the 
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circumitances  that  oogfat  to  wckh  with  a  Dorchaier 
in  making  dioiea  tt  a  turn ;  nr  allhoMipi  a  huge 

proj>f>rtion  of  the  worit  upon  gnat  estates  wa«, 
during  the  1  iti  r  nget  at  least  of  the  Romaa  re- 
pablic,  alwii}^  [  <  rfaiiMd  hy  davea,  it  wai  eon- 
sidered  advantageous  to  employ  hireHngs  for  those 
operattoDs  where  a  number  of  hands  were  re- 
qviied  tat  a  Undted  Miiod,  a*  in  iH^-makin^ 
the  com  Itan-c-st,  and  Uie  vintage,  or,  according  to 
the  cold-blooded  leoommendatum  of  Varro^  in 
mliealtliy  dtnatiani  when  ilaTei  wonU  lum  died 
off  iiut,  ( ritniliricf  n  heavy  loss  on  their  owner. 
Opmtrii  couiiii»t«d  either  of  poor  men  with  their 
fiumUei,  wIm  were  hired  dinetly  by  the  fimer, 
or  of  gang3  (cvnJtietitiae  liU'rorum  ofjcrae)  who 
catered  into  an  en^gemcnt  with  a  contractor 
(awraMonteX  wIm  in  Ua  torn  bargained  with  the 
farmer  for  some  jn'i  r  of  work  in  the  slump,  or 
lastly,  <tf  peTMns  wiio  had  incurriAl  debt  which 
the^  paid  off  in  woric  te  their  creditors.  This, 
which  was  an  ordinnrr  practice  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Roman  rvpuiilic,  seems  in  later  times  to 
Inve  been  confined  to  foreign  countries,  being  com- 
ninri  f^specially  in  Asia  and  Illyria,  Fr  i  Inbourcrs 
worked  under  the  inspection  of  an  overseer  (prue- 

fectm)^  whose  Msl  WW  itinmlated  hf  temvds  of 

different  kinds. 

2.  Slaves  (senw^.  Rustic  slaves  were  divided 
faito  two  great  claMei,  theee  who  were  pUoed 

under  no  direct  personal  rcatniint  (strvi  sututC)^ 
and  those  who  worked  in  fetters  {$ervi  vincit) 
when  abroad,  and  when  at  home  wen  eonfined  in 

n  kind  of  prison  (rr /  'si  v'uwi),  where  tlMT  IWe 

guarded  and  their  wanui  supplitd  by  a  gaoler  (eru 
jmsfMtarte).  Sbves,  moreover,  in  large  establish- 
menta,  were  ranked  iu  bndif  nrc  rding  to  the 
dutied  wliich  they  were  nppuitited  to  peiform,  it 
being  a  omttcr  of  obvious  expediency  that  the 
same  individuals  should  be  r^ularly  employed  in 
the  some  tasks.  Hence  th^e  were  the  ox-drivers 
(ia&aZn),  who  for  the  meet  part  acted  as  plough- 
men also  (arotoref),  the  ?tn1.Tf-men  (j*^m),  who 
haniegsed  the  domestic  uiiiiiuiis  and  tended  them 
in  til  :r  'all.s  the  vine-drcsscrs  (rtm/bm),  the 
leaf-StrijiV'  ts  (  f'r  ndatot-cs),  the  nrHiiinry  liiLourera 
{wudtaaitmijf  and  nuuiy  other  cuussiticd  bodies. 
Tliese,  according  to  their  re^Mxrlive  occupations 
worked  either  singly,  or  in  small  gangs  placed 
under  the  chaige  of  inspectors  {miu/idri  uperum). 
When  the  omier  (rfewflwi)  did  not  reside  upon 
the  property  and  in  person  superinlend  the  various 
opeiatious  iu  progress,  the  whole  laxniing  cata- 
Dlilbnient  was  under  the  control  of  a  general 
overseer  (vUliau^  a€tor\  himself  a  slave  or  freednuui, 
who  rcguhited  the  work,  distributed  food  and 
clothing  to  the  labourers,  inspected  the  tools, 
kept  a  regular  account  of  the  stock,  performed  the 
stated  sacrilices,  bought  what  was  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  household,  and  sold  the  produce  of 
the  form,  for  which  he  accounted  to  the  proprietor, 
except  on  very  extensive  estates  where  there  was 
usiuilly  a  book-keeper  (procuraior)  who  managed 
the  peconiary  transactions,  and  held  the  vUUau  in 
ehedc  With  the  villicus  was  associated  a  female 
con){ianion  {contubermUis  mtUier)  called  viUica, 
who  took  charge  of  the  female  slaves,  and  the  in- 
door details  of  the  family.  The  dutiea  and  quali- 
fications of  a  villicus  will  be  fotmd  emtmeratt  d 
in  Cat.  c;  5,  and  Colon,  i  8  j  compu  Qeopoa.  ii. 
44,  45. 

The  lead  of  the  ilaiTei  conporinf  the  boiiMbeld 
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UatHilia)  mu  classed  under  three  hcada,  1.  C9if»- 
ria,  %  Vmm.  8.  Pnhmmtmimn. 

1.  Citctria.  The  s^rri  erj»i/>ef/»V/,  Wiiifr  kfy>t  on- 
stantly  in  confinement,  received  their  food  in  the 
•hape  of  bnad  at  tlie  sate  of  4  poonda  (Roman 
I>ounfl  — ! !  j  riT-.  rtvoirdupois)  per  diem  in  winter, 
and  &  pouuds  iu  summer,  until  the  figa  came  ill, 
wlien  they  went  beck  to  4  pounds.  TIm  mni 
soluii  received  tbf  ir  fnrxl  in  the  8haj>c  of  com,  at 
the  rate  of  4  modii  (p«^k»)  of  whoU  per  month  m 
wmter,  and  4|  in  mnunec;  Those  peraoiia,  each 
as  tlip  villicus,  the  %'iUica^  and  the  shepherd  (o/*- 
/m),  who  had  no  hard  raantuU  kbour  u»  perfumj, 
were  allowed  aboot  eoe  fbiurth  less. 

2.  Vinum,  The  quantity  of  vrine  allowed  varied 
much  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
aereril^  of  the  toil  imposed,  but  a  tenm*  tttftttnt 
received  about  8  amphorae  (n  nr?y  inijH.nal 
gallous)  a  year,  and  a  ssreas  oompudUiu  about  1 0 
amphorae,  besides  lora  [see  Vufun]  at  discretion 
for  three  months  afier  the  vinti^. 

3.  Pvlmmtarium.  As  pulmeuuuia  they  received 
olives  wliich  had  fiillen  from  the  treea  (jateae  ca- 
Jaooe),  then  those  ripe  olives  {pleae  temjvstir<i^\ 
from  which  the  least  amount  of  oil  could  be  ( x- 
presscd,  and,  after  the  olives  were  all  eatnt  up, 
s.ilt  fish  (IkiUc),  nnd  vinegar  (acetum).  In  addi 
tion  to  the  above,  each  individoal  was  allowed  a 
sextarius  (very  nearly  an  imperial  pint)  of  oil  per 
month,  and  a  modius  of  salt  per  annum. 

The  dothinf  (vettimenta)  uf  the  rustic  la- 
bourers was  off  the  most  coarse  description,  but 
such  as  to  protect  them  elTectuiiny  from  c<ild  and 
wet,  eiuibliiig  theiu  to  pursue  their  avocations  in 
all  weathen.  It  consisted  of  thick  woollen  blanket 
shirts  (f««i<iir),  dkin  coats  with  long  sle*  v  ?  ( jx-f'i 
maHicu/ae),  cloaks  with  hoods  {$affa  cucutiula,  cu- 
cuUone*\  patch-work  wrappers  (obmAmms)  made  out 
of  the  old  and  raggr-d  garments,  together  with 
strong  sabots  or  wooden  shoes  {tatipomeae).  A 
tunic  wM  giren  every  year,  n  styi—  and  a  pair  of 
9Cuipo»eae  every  other  year. 

The  number  of  hands  required  to  cultivate  a 
farm,  depended  ahnoet  enliialy  en  die  mtnre  of 
the  crops. 

An  arable  farm  of  200  jugcrs  where  the  ordi- 
nary crops  of  com  and  leguminous  vegetables  were 
rais<'i^  r"i]nirff^  two  pairs  of  oxen,  two  bubulel  ami 
six  orduiarj'  labourers,  if  free  from  trees,  but  if 
laid  out  as  an  arbuiitum,  three  additienal  hands. 

An  olive  gtirden  of  240  jugers  required  threff 
p;iird  of  oxen,  three  asses  for  carrj-ing  niaiiuro 
(asini  omoU  iditi  ihtrii\  one  ass  for  turning  the 
mill,  five  score  of  sli  .-■p.  a  villiius,  a  villioa,  five 
ordinary  labourers,  tiirec  bubulci,  ou«  ass-driver 
(a*inarius\  one  shepherd  (qpdtt»X  one  iwinelierd 
{mLnlats)  ;  in  all  twelve  men  and  one  woman. 

A  vineyard  of  100  jugcrs  required  one  pair  of 
Oien,  one  jtair  of  draught  asses  {agmi  plottniru)^ 
one  mill  a^is  (asirius  tuularin),  a  vlllicu.%  a  villica, 
one  bubulcus,  one  asiuarius,  one  man  to  look  after 
the  plantitiooa  ef  willows  used  for  withes  (tatie- 
tariux),  one  subulcus,  ten  ordinary  labourers ;  in 
all  tlttoen  men  and  one  woman.  ^CaL  5,  5t* — -69, 
10,  11 ;  Varr.  L  19  ;  Colum.  L  7,  B,  ii.  11) 

In  what  has  been  said  above,  we  have  assumed 
that  the  proprietor  was  also  the  farmer,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  let  (looare)  land  to  t 
tenant  {pofitoTf  partiarius^  Cat ;  colonu*,  Vorr. 
Colum.),  who  paid  his  rent  either  in  money  (/>ea- 
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have  b«en  tlie  ^actice  when  Coltunella  wrote,  or 
■Bkhig  ov«r  tt>  Uie  Jandlord  »  fixed  praportion 
if  tke  pndam  (nom  mwimo  md poftthu  Mure),  ac- 
adding  to  the  systom  lirnc  riWd  by  Cato,  and 
Wad  tabjtkejroiuiger  PUnj.  Tbete  co&mm  wnne- 
tinat  tSIM  tW  Mme  tern  fiaa  fiidier  to  tan  for 
fpai.nt'o'.u  (c-n'ofii  irhjitfuaf),  and  such  weir  con- 
tidtfcd  the  ntost  deuiable  occupsnu,  aioce  they 
lad  a  mt  «r  htigditwy  intawal  fa  tlM  Mil,  while 


«a  tke  other  haod  fn-'iucnt  chan>?o3  cm\A  scarcely 
bik  to  Bt«««  iajanous.  The  wont  tenaats  were 
4Ma  did  not  eallifate  in  pcfiBOt  holy  hviay 
■  towns  (vrf^auKi  fiJvttui)^  cmj  loyed  gangs  of 
Upon  the  wbcile  Coiiimeila  recommends 
of  an  estate  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands, 
ncept  w\a:v.  it  in  very  barren,  the  climntf  iin- 
ksalthy,  or  the  distance  from  his  uaual  place  of 
abode  so  gmu  that  he  can  seldom  be  upon  the 
S^ot.  Ca'j^  triors  .1  table  of  the  proportion  which 
^tK  partuzniu  au^^ht  to  piiv,  accordii}(|  to  the  Daturc 
if  the  crop,  and  the  fertility  of  the  l^gMMI ;  bat  as  he 
says  nothing  with  regard  to  the  maniNr  in  which 
the  coat  of  coltivation  was  divided  between  the 
lortia,  kit  statement  gi^ea  os  no  practical  insight 
■to  the  natare  of  tbeoe  leases  (Cat.  136,  137  ; 
CdhuD.  L  7,  PUn.        is.  S7,  mnp.  iii  19.) 

ILA.  AoMxmcuLA  HoHunrif. 

The  daoMatie  Brrinifilf  empleyad  in  hbaai',  and 

their  txefitmcnt  will  >>e  c n  d  tir.iii-r  the  §c- 
ttni  great  dirision  of  our  subject,  /'a,v/»o,  or  the 


T^-  lor.U  'i\'<trurneafu)  ch'wdy  used  '  v  the  farracr 
the  plyogh  {urutrum),  the  gnjbbcr  ^i/yxo-), 
bKivvB  (ms^cnBtes  denMae\  the  rake  (m^mm), 
the  spnde  (Ji-xt,  pa/n),  the  hoe  (fftrt-'thstiu  f'uJens, 
morru  i':])^ lia;  *pud  or  wucdiug-hoi>k  (ru*ic»)^  the 
acrUie  and  sickle  (/air),  the  thrashing-machine 
{flostfllitiii  Po^niruiH,  friOnlum),  the  cart  (/)/o- 
i;,  the  axe  (neomia,  ddabra).  These  will  he 
a*  va  go  aking  in  to  fiu  as  may  be 
to  render  oar  obsenrations  intelligible, 
bat  far  full  in/onoation  the  reader  must  consult 
the  sepaaaft  iAaciea  dafolad  to  each  af  tiw  aboTO 
vwda. 


III. 
fbai 


Thb  Opmatioks  or  AomctJLTrRK, 

 oanadoits  performed  by  the 

; — 1.Ploaghing(arat»o).  2.  Ma- 
c  iriiiT  I  j/»-m>m/4t>).  3.  Sowinj?  4.  Ilarrow- 

iag  ifieoatio).  &  Hoeing  {mtmtm).  6.  Weeding 
(vaasrifii).  7.  Baaping  (amsro).  &  Thnahing 
{thtmn).  9.  WiH0«8«(MnCilMi»).   10.  Storing 

ay  (OHMtttio). 

TheFlMBcn  who  eflandnmfioeontheCeraalia 

toCcrf^  and  Teliu*,  invoked  t-^  f  h  o  rcleetial  patrons 
•f  these  labcmrs  by  tlie  name«  Vennalor ;  Repa- 
tmbr:  /■puiiidlDr/  Mhr;  OtanloPf  Oooaior ; 

Scrrit^  ;  Sttfjfunaatiyr  ;  Me$»or  ;  Carrrfor  ;  f  on- 
^iltr,-  fntontor ;  sigaihcajtt  appelkiiioaa  winch 
«9  he  ek-arly  onderstood  from  what  follows.  The 

firrrmii  ot  the  last  deity  alone  do  not  fall  within 
OUT  iijJu  ;  but  wc  shall  add  another  to  the  iiiil  in 
IV  >r*:-r,        >;,rcutuit.  (ScTT.  od  Virrf.  (i&rrg.  X. 

Jl:  PIm.  H.  A',  mi.  9;  Lactant.  L  20;  MacTob. 
iftLul ;  PrudeaC  Feririefk.  iii.  449 ;  Aogustic, 

*Gibis«ii.l<.> 

1.  rfjimiiv  t — 

Tlf  amnber  of  timea  thnt  land  was  ploaghcd, 
tojrif  iwtm     nioe***  veU  ai  the  mbmb  at 
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which  the  work  was  porfonncd,  dopended  apon  tha 
oatore  of  the  sdl  asd  the  crop  tor  which  it  was 
prepared.  The  object  of  plonghin^r  ^iug  to  keep 
down  weeds,  to  pulvcri»«  the  earth  as  finely  as 
possible  (Virg^  oirrg.  iL  204),  and  to  expose  cvLry* 
portion  ef  it  in  ton  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  o|H^nition  was  repeated  again  and  ag;iin  (Virg. 
Qeorjf,  i.  47),  until  these  objects  were  fully  at- 
taned.  When  itiff  low-lying  soil  {camjmt  tUigi' 
vnius)  was  broken  tip  for  wheat,  it  waa  usual  to 
plough  it  foor  timea,  first  {promiindere)  as  early  in 
spring  as  the  weather  wontd  permit  (Virg.  Gtorg. 
i.  63), after  which  the  lanri  \v?.%  termed  txTfacium, 
and  hence  the  god  Vrnvaclor  ;  fur  the  second  time 
(q^lfos^m;,  iit  mrey  vervacta  aa^parv),  ahont  the 
summer  goLstice,  under  the  patronage  of  the  god 
fteparaior, aiid  on  thin  occasion  the  field  wa^  cross* 
ploaghcd  (Virg.  Oeoiy.  i.  97) ;  for  the  third  time 
(leiiiare),  about  the  bepinnitig  of  September ;  and 
tor  the  fourth  time,  shortly  before  the  equinox, 
when  it  was  rihbed  {Uran)  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed,  the  ribbing  being  executed  under  favour  of 
the  god  Imporcitor,  by  adding  two  mooldboards 
to  the  plough  (flrairwn  amritum),  one  on  each  aide 
of  the  shaie.  (Varr.  L  29 ;  Pallad.  i.  43.)  Rich 
so3  on  sloping  ground  waa  ploughed  three  tiroes 
only,  the  ploughin;^  in  sprini;  or  at  the  beginning 
of  September  being  omitted  ;  light  (en/u)  moist 
■ml  tMo  three  timea,  at  the  aid  of  August,  early 
in  September,  and  about  the  equinox  ;  whilst  tho 
poorest  hill  soil  was  ploughed  twice  in  r^d  sue* 
ceseion,  early  in  September,  so  that  the  moistuin 
mi^ht  not  be  dried  op  hj  the  sumisr  heal.  (Viig. 

Ueorg.  L  70.) 

The  greatest  ean  «tts  tdian  net  to  plough 
ground  that  had  been  rendered  miry  by  rain,  nor 
that  which  after  a  long  drought  had  l>cen  wetted 
bj  showers  which  had  not  penetrated  beyond  the 
mtrface  (Col.  ii.  4;  Pallnd  ii  3);  but  whether 
thia  likAt  \i  really  the  terra  cariota  of  Cato,  as 
Columella  seems  to  think,  is  by  no  means  ^sar. 
(Cat.  V.  ?,i  ,  cmp.  Plin.  //,  N.  xviL  5.) 

With  regard  to  the  depth  to  which  the  share 
was  to  be  driven,  we  hare  no  very  precise  direo< 
tions;  bat  Columella  recomroaids  generally  deep 
ploughing  (iL  2.  §  23 ;  comp.  Plm.  H.  N.  xviii. 
16)  in  preference  to  mere  scratching  (acor^Sbolib) 
with  light  shares  (jmgmt  mmwrikmt  tt  dtmkdibiu). 

The  plough  was  almost  invariably  drawn  hy 
oxen,  although  Homer  (//.  x.  .351  ;  Od.  viii.  124) 
pre£us  males,  y<^ed  close  tomther  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  pioll  by  their  news  sod  net  by- the 
horn*,  guided  and  stini  il  it  1  i  hicfly  by  the  voice. 
The  lash  was  osed  very  sparindy,  and  the  young 
•tear  was  narer  pricltad  by  the  goad  (stfsurfat), 
since  it  was  apt  to  render  him  rr-<*tive  and  un- 
manageable. The  animals  were  allowed  to  rest 
at  the  end  ef  each  furrow,  but  not  to  stop  in  tha 
middle  of  it:  when  nnhrimessed,  they  were  care« 
fully  rubbed  down,  allowed  to  cool,  and  watered, 
Iwforo  they  were  tied  up  in  the  stall,  their  tnoutbs 
having  bMs  (tonDosI^  washed  with  wina.  (CoU 
ii  2.) 

The  ploughman  (buimlau)  was  required  to  make 
perfectly  stnight  and  uniform  fiirrows  (ntleo  tario 
nc  am),  so  close  to  each  other  as  altogether  to  ob- 
literate the  mark  of  the  share,  and  was  particularly 
cautioned  against  miasiag  over  any  porUon  of  tha 
grotmd,  and  thus  leaving  woamnti,  that  is,  masses 
of  hard  unstirred  Kirth  {nccvlti  crwJum       vi  ei 
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oanf).  The  nonoal  leu^h  of  «  fum>w  wu  120 
iset,  and  tliii  is  tli«  «np(tna]  intport  of  di«  word 
actus.  A  distiiicliuii  is  drawn  iM  tweon  ty  rmiji  and 
vertun^  tbe  fonner  beiiw  jm^crly  the  fwrrwc^  the 
litter  tho  oztnonty  of  to*  fimmr,  or  th*  tnniiiw 
point  I  bat  this  is  fiir  froni  beaw  iliiedv  ehMrred 
(GcL  iL  5.  S§  27, 28.) 

Four  9Kf%  wen  ollowod  ftr  the  jfisnr  plonffhingt 

cf  a  jnrriT   nf  rich  Iriw-lving  land   (jviynnn  flUis 

Qffn  ffuutuor  ofieris  ejjxdUur),  The  firtt  ploughiug 
{proMJiwib)  occupied  two  day*^  tbeMoond  (ifmi/iio) 
niif  t1ny,  thi'  third  (li'rfialio  [?])  three  fonrtlis  of  a 
(iuy,  oiid  ribbiug  fur  the  seed  one  fourth  of  a  day 
(Al  firaat  ao/MK  rtdigitur  quadranU  opfrae).  The 
ftame  time  is  allowed  for  the  three  jilmighiu^'s  of 
rich  upland  Mil  {txJIes  jntujuis  siyli)  as  for  the  four 
ploHghingt  of  the  uliginoBii<«  campua,  the  fifttigue 
Vinp  much  |DTi»ater,  although  tho  difTicuhifs  pre- 
sented by  the  acclivity  were  in  sonic  mciu.nrc 
lievi'd  by  ploughing  hills  in  a  slanting  direction, 
instead  of  straight  up  and  down.  (Cat  61 ;  Varr. 
I  27.  29 ;  CoL  il  2,  4  ;  PUil.  H.  N.  xviii.  19,  20. 
i'<i ;  PalUd.  i.  (i,  iL  3,  viiL  1,  x.  I  ;  Gcopon.  ii. 
23  i  and  comik  Horn.  ii.  niL  704 :  XfiiL  870. 

MOj  <mlt.  m.) 

Si  Momurmg  {Oerooratio), 

Bfamire  (/mta,  Bfereut).   The  mmmn  ebwiljr 

employed  was  the  dung  of  bird^  and  of  the  or- 
dinary domestic  animals  (cferviw  co^iuii6ui«jn, 

Ac).  This  diffipred  considernbly  in  qiuility,  ac- 
cording to  the  source  frooi  which  it  was  procured  ; 
and  hence  those  who  raised  diffcrait  kinde  of  crops 
are  enjoined  to  keep  the  different  sorts  of  diuig 
separate,  in  order  tliat  each  might  be  applied  in 
the  most  advanUigeous  manner.  That  derived 
from  pigeon-houses  {oolumUiriu\  from  aviaries 
where  thrushes  were  fattened  (at  aciariit  turdorum 
tt  omthAwwh),  and  from  birds  in  general,  cxeept 
water-fowl,  was  considcn-d  a.s  the  hottest  and  mo.-i 
powerful,  and  always  placed  apart,  being  sown  by 
tiie  hand  eiactly  as  we  deal  with  guano  at  the 
pweeat  moment  The  ancient  writers  very  em- 
phatiadly  point  out  the  necessity  of  procuring  large 
supplies  of  manure,  which  the  Ronuuis  regarded  as 
under  the  eneeial  fatnmago  of  a  god  naned  <Sitarw 
eMliiMi,and  wmen  were  nned  to  eoHect  straw. 
Weeds,  leaves  of  all  sortA,  hedge  clipji:;i  '  ,  ;Ltid 
tender  twigs,  which  were  first  used  to  litter  the 
•tocit,  and  tlien,  wben  siized  witli  ashee,  awaep- 
ings  of  the  house,  road-pcnipings,and  filth  of  every 
description,  served  to  swell  the  dunghills  (s^erywa- 
Uma).  Theee  wef*  at  baat  two  in  nnmber,  one 
being  int  -ndrd  for  immediate  use,  the  other  for 
the  reeeptioa  of  £resh  materials,  which  were  allowed 
to  remain  fiv  a  year ;  dung,  when  old  and  wril 
rotted,  lM>ing  nccouiitcd  best  for  uU  purposes,  ex- 
cept for  topdre^iiig  of  meadows,  when  it  was 
used  as  fraeh  as  [)ORsihle.  The  dunghills  were 
fonncd  rni  grouiid  iliat  hnA  I'l^-n  hollowed  out  imd 
beaten  down  or  paved,  so  that  the  moisture  tuight 
not  escape  through  the  soil,  and  they  were  covered 
over  with  brushwood  or  hurdles  to  prevent  cajto- 
ration.  In  this  way  the  whole  uiass  wu*  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  and  fermentatitm  was  still  further 
promoted  by  tumiiw  it  over  veiy  fre^nentlf  and 
Incorporating  the  dimrent  parts. 

The  particular  crops  to  which  manure  was  chiefly 
applied  wUl  be  noUoed  hereafter ;  but  in  so  fiu:  as 
a^gacdi  tlia  tioia  of  aiflieMMHi  it  wM  laid  down  in 
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September  or  October,  on  the  grooad  that  was  to  W 
aatanin  sown ;  and  in  the  eoone  of  Swtamrj  er  Pe* 

bruarv-,  on  the  ground  tliat  was  to  T>c  spring  sown. 
A  full  roaouhng  {Kkratrutio)  for  a  juger  of  land 
on  an  upland  slope  (quod  tpinua  wkroaratm)  was 
24  loads  (c<e*«f ), each  load  Ix-ing  RO  Tr  iir!ii  or  p«:k» : 
while  for  k>w4yiQg  land  (^ikm^  nuitu  tteroorntur) 
ISIoadawtBraeaaaiidaMdanffieiettt  Thodonfwia 
thrown  down  in  smiill  heaps  of  the  bu^k  f  t  five 
modii,  it  was  then  broken  small,  was  sprea^l  oat 
equally  and  ploughed  in  instantly  that  it  night  net 
be  dried  up  by  the  niysi  nf  the  gun,  great  care  being 
taken  to  perform  these  operaliuus  when  iho  moon 
was  waning,  and  if  possible  with  a  west  wind.  Ao> 
cording  to  the  calcuhitions  of  Culumrlla.  ihf  live- 
stock necessary  for  a  fann  of  two  hutuln  d  jugers 
ought  to  yield  1440  loads  per  year ;  that  is  <  noiigh 
for  manuring  (>0  jogers  at  tbe  rate  of  24  ]<>;ids  tn 
the  juger.  In  what  proportions  this  vnt  di^triLut*^ 
is  nowhere  very  clearly  defined,  and  must  neces- 
sarily have  varied  according  to  eircamstances.  If 
we  take  two  statements  of  Cato  in  eoonection  with 
each  other,  we  shall  be  led  to  conelude  that  he  ad- 
vises one  half  of  the  whole  manure  made  upon  a 
fiuTn  to  be  l^lplied  to  the  raising  of  green  cropo  used 
:u  fodder  (/><iW«m),  one-fourth  to  the  top-dressing 
of  meadows,  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  the  oliTee 
and  fruH-tTCea,  Columella  reeonmienda  tbe  anip 
nnriiig  of  liglit  soil  {c.t  dii  terra)  before  the  second 
uloughing  ;  but  when  rich  lands  vere  summer  fid- 
lowed  prerious  to  a  com  ctom  no  manure  waa  oob" 
siderH  n  juisitc.  (Horn.  Od.  xvii.  297,  TlkOI^ 
phmst.  n.  4'.  A.  iii.  25  ;  Cat.  5,  7,  29,  36,  37,  61  s 
Varr.  I  1.%  38 ;  Colum.  ii.  5,  «,  9,  10,  14,  IS, 
xi.  2  ;  Palla.L  i.  33,  X.  i ;  Cic  de  Staeet.  15 ;  Plia. 
If.  A.  xvii.  y,  xviii.  19,23;  Gpopon-  ii.  21,  22.) 

Tha  tystem  of  tnnriuring  by  petming  and  feeding 
sheep  upon  a  limited  sjiate  lA'  ground  was  neither 
unknown  nor  negk-ciJi-d,  as  we  perceive  frnn  tho 
precepts  of  Cato  (30),  Varro  (ii.  2.  %  12),  and 
Plitiy  (//.  N.  xviii.  &3)»  aU  of  whomi 
the  practice. 

The  aahaa  obtuned  by  burning  weeds, 
pruningt,  or  any  sort  of  superfluous  wood,  were 
found  to  have  the  best  effect  (Virg.  Geory.  i.  81  ; 
Colum.  ii.  15 ;  Plin.  xvii.  9;  Geopoo.  xii.  4),  and 
sometimet,  as  we  know  from  VIml  {Gtorg.  L  84), 
it  was  denned  profitable  to  set  nn  to  the  stubble 
st.-uidlng  in  the  fields.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  30.) 
Caustic  lime  was  employed  as  a  fiartiliser  by  some 
of  the  tribes  of  Tiwisaipine  Oaol  in  the  time  o( 
Pliny,  but  in  Italy  its  ai»{>liaition  s*?ein8  to  hara 
been  very  limited  and  to  have  been  confined  to 
Tinea,  olives,  and  cheny-treei.  (CaL  88 ;  Pallad. 
L  6;  Plin.  //..V.  xvii.  P,  xviii.  ^.i,  .^0.) 

Marl  also  {marga)  of  ditferent  kinds  was  known 
to  the  Ondts,  was  applied  by  the  Megnmmea  to 
wet  cold  lands,and  wan  exten.sively  employed  in  Gaul 
and  Britain  ;  but  not  being  found  in  Italy,  did  not 
enter  into  the  agrieoltunl  arnuigemonta  of  the 
Latins.  Pliny  df  .  otes  sevenil  chapters  to  nn  ela- 
borate discussion  upou  tlie£>e  earths,  of  w  hich  he 
describes  various  sorts  which  had  been  made  tho 
subji  ct  of  ex{)eriment,  cl.issifviiitr  tlirni  nemrding 
to  their  colour,  their  coiislituticHi,  and  their  quali- 
ties; the  white  (a/6a),  tho  red  (rw/a),  the  dove- 
coloured  (eolumbtna%  the  clayey  {art/illaoea),  the 
•andy  (orvnooeu),  the  stony  {toplt(uxa\  the  fiit 
{j)inffuU\  and  the  caustic  [?]  (asj^era).  Some  of 
them  we  recognise  at  once,  as  fiir  example,  the  fat 
whito  cluycy  marl  chieily  used  in  Britain,  the  ef^ 
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pi-^is  of  •ureK'  ln']i«  red  tn  endure  for  eighty 

nan,  (PUn. //.  «V.  xvii.  5,  8 ;  comp.  Vano,  i.  7* 
Jb  GmSim  TVmh^wm         mi  Mtkmum  tiujuot 


WiiwImI  ■Mtngwii  to      1M»  of  wri  the 

«rstem  *trr>Ti?ly  r«inmni ended  lijTheophrattuiand 
OAgmdk,  bat  coodemned  hj  Pliny,  of  combiniw 
wit  m  wUdl  MM  qwdt^  axiatod  in  comM,  vitS 

fhsme  poftSf^ng  oppiosite  characUTf  —  dry  prarol 
visii  c^Mlkj  day,  ur  heavy  wet  loam  with  saad, — 
tkfM  he'tDg  frequently  attained  to  ft  certain 
rrtFirT  by  roleoil  pIouijhiTiir,  ^  hich  waa  greatly  »[>- 

?c»Ted  of  as  a  Bcam  nf  fdiovating  fields  ezhauated 
>T  arrere  cropping,  (l^h^-xiphrast.  11.  4.  A.  iii.  S5  ; 
CilcT.  ;L  ;  5 :  Pliii.  /A  A',  xvii.  5.) 

Wh  u  ordiniir}-  tuauurca  couid  iMt  be  procured 
la  rofficieot  qoanti^,  ft  aeheaie  •maM  letiorted  to 
vkteh  vaa  at  one  time  puxMicd  in  this  country, 
and  ii  ttH  adopted  with  oonsidorable  cnoceu  ui 
maay  parts  of  Italy  and  in  the  sandy  tracts  of 
■sariicfn  Fiance.    Tka  fidd  waa  aown  about  the 
XftMe  af  September  with  beam  or  hipincs,  which 
wei«  plooghed  into  the  ground  the  following 
sfaiofaift  ilk  caaea  bebn  the  pod  wa«  fully  fonne<^ 
aiai  at  aa  flailicr  atigw  «f  tnor  growth  on  light 
t^  .in  cQ   «t'JT  >MiU.    Xay,  many  crops,  such  as 
peaS)  bipittea,  TCtches^  lentils  ^jtrvilia^  oi- 
•ayb),  «fcs  vImu  allQwed  to  eaae  to  matwity, 
Mtppoaed  to  exmisf  an  atncllMniting  iiiflii  ih  i  , 
fiwided  thek  roots  were  immediately  buried  by 
4a  alewh,  ^though  periiapa  in  tbia  «Me  iha  bcne> 
fcial  e  I  -ct  ii-ay  have  nmltt'd  from  th*  manim' 
afpbrd  belure  they  were  sown.    On  the  other 
laM,  aora  iat  gesMml,  poppiea,  fenogrcek,  and  all 
«nip6  polled  up  by  th--  rr»ots,  siich  as  cicerand  flax, 
«Mc  snppiMied  to  exhaust  {itrtre)  the  soil,  which 
ikm  TCqn  rr  <l  >  itbef  repose  or  manure  to  restore  its 
Tw»-rT?.    n  ht-^.phni'it.  n.       A.  via.  9;  Cat  37; 
Van.  L  2i  ;  Colum.  ii  13 — 16,  xL  2 ;  Pailad.  L 
(,^4,x.»:  Plin.  H.ff.m9,  xviiil0.14— 

3.  StntiMff  (taiio) 

Mmj  be  oooaidend  under  three  beads.  1.  The 
liae  of  Bowing.  2.  The  nmnn^  of  aowing.  S. 
Ttie  cboiee,  pr<'pantticm,  and  quantity  of  the  seed. 

L  The  aeed-taoMi  (anMaiis)  aar*  ii»xVt  com- 
■waeeJ  at  Aa  autuuuial  aqunMnc,  and  nded  fifteen 
f.  i-.i  :-:r..pr  i>ic  winter  solstice.  Few,  however, 
bepa  hdon  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (23d  Oc- 
totor),  vleaa  an  eald  wet  gnmnd,  or  in  tiioae  lo- 
cStia  where  bad  weather  ^rt  in  soon  ;  indeed,  it 
«as  an  eid  ororerb  that,  while  a  late  sowing  often 
diafpatBtea  tha  hopes  oftiiebiiabBidnMni,  an  aaiirly 
•oe  nrr«T  nralivd  them  (rimturam  tationem  aaefxr 
imi§tn  mAtn^  teram  nummam  qmn  ma/a  sit)  ;  and 
At  ViqpKanfBaiin  is  to  tnaame  purpose.  Spring 

■owitp'  'irrrmrrfrit  5»;.*:'/A  v.\^  ytri'tT'.ed  onlv  in  verv' 
derp  Btitf  iaad,  which  would  adxnit  of  being  cro|>pcd 
kt  Kvenl  years  in  iimaarien  (rartflilfa  a^),  or 
whi»> ,  fr-rn  peculiar  clrarm stances  connected  with 
tbe  MtoBttaoQ  or  climate,  such  as  the  great  inclc- 
MTf  af  tbe  wialan,  iC  waa  ianaaaiUe  ihr  the 
fuVMT  to  SOW  in  antnmn  ;  and  hence,  generally 
ipeakia^,  wm  remtted  to  very  sparingly,  and  for  the 
»M  part  from  iil  i  i  aailjr  vathcr  than  inclination. 

2.  We  am  infer  from  incidentaL  netisea  in  agri- 
«bi?aJ  vn'ter^  that  the  seed  waa  camBHted  to 
tkrimaid  aa  aa  Janat  three  ditToront  modr-n. 

iSumd  «M  caat  t^oa  a  flat  trnfuat  fiactj 
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pulverised  hy  the  ploiijih  and  harrow,  and  then 
ooTercd  up  by  ribbing  the  land  (tertio  cum  onxait 
JAcTo  ioaet  Ufmw  ilfeaafiir).   (Vair.  L 

29;  CTjmp.  Coluin.  il  15.) 

6.  The  land  was  ribbed,  the  seed  waa  then 
dropped  upon  the  topa  of  ^  Isnaa  ar  devated 
ridges,  a<cordni<j;  to  our  fiishion  for  turnips,  7  7has 
aatem  rustici  vooami  eosctea  poreeut  cum  nc  aratum 
aaC,  Mf  iHkrUHM  lattw  dbtoi^  aafaei^  madim 
eummlm*  ticcam  tedem  frumenti*  praebeaL  (Coliini. 
iL  4.  §  8.)  This  plan  was  followed  on  wet  land 
to  secure  a  dry  bed  for  the  seed,  which  wanld 
proba1)ly  l)e  coverrrl  itp  by  hand-rakes  (raatrit). 

c.  The  land  wa»  nbLxHi  aa  in  the  former  case  ; 
but  the  seed,  instead  of  being  dropped  upon  tha 
ridge  of  thp  /?>  ^  wis  cast  into  the  depression  of  the 
furrow,  and  might  be  covered  up  either  by  the  har^ 
row  or  hf  ploughing  down  the  middle  of  the  link 
This  was  practised  on  light,  sloping,  and  therefore 
dry,  land  {neque  in  lira  ted  nA  tuleo  talu  ager 
ttmintmdui  at,  Colum.  iL  4.  §  1 1). 

It  will  be  aeen  clearly  that,  whicherer  of  the 
abe?«  modea  waa  adopted,  the  seed  would  spring 
up  in  regular  rows,  as  if  sown  by  a  drill,  and  tlwt 
only  one  half  a£  the  land  would  be  corend  with 
seed.  In  point  of  tut^  the  quantity  af  aeed  aawn 
un  u  Ljivcn  extent  ef  gnnmd  waa  nol  nbovahalf  af 
what  we  employ. 

Velchea,  finragreck,  and  aone  eiUker  crops,  aa 
will  be  noticed  below,  wore  frequently  thrown 
upon  hmd  unorepared  {cntda  terra),  and  the  seeds 
then  flonghed  iik  The  aeed  seema  to  have  bean 
caiit  out  of  a  three-peck  basket  (trimcdiam  aaio- 
riarn^  sc  cttrhem)^  which  from  superstitious  motives 
was  frequently  covered  ewer  with  tha  skin  ef  • 
hyaena.  Pliny  points  out  how  necessary  it  was 
thut  Uic  hand  of  the  sower  should  keep  time  with 
his  strid  ,  III  order  that  ha  might  aeatler  tha 
grains  with  perfect  tuiiformity. 

3.  The  points  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  choice 
of  seed  com  were,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  fresh 
and  free  frtmi  mixture  or  adulteration,  and  of  an 
uniform  reddish  colour  throughout  its  substance. 
When  the  crop  was  reaped,  the  largest  and  finest 
ears  were  selected  by  the  hand,  or,  where  the 
produce  was  so  great  as  to  render  this  impossible, 
the  heaviest  grains  were  separated  by  a  sieve 
(fpddqmd  mt$raimr  ea^ulerio  tajmytmdmm  eril) 
and  reserved.  In  addition  to  these  preeantions  it 
was  not  unusual  to  doctor  seeds  of  all  sorts  (me<ltc<tre 
sctttma)  by  sprinkling  them  with  an  alkaline 
liquor  (nitrum^  i.  e.  probably  cariwwate  ef  aoda), 
or  with  the  deposit  loft  \>j  newly  expressed  oil 
(atmfrco),  or  hr  steeping  them  in  varioaB  prepara- 
tiona,  of  whidi  aenrnd  an  amunaratod  »y  Caln- 
mella  and  Pliny  ;  the  oliject  being  twofold,  in  the 
first  place  to  incrcaao  the  quantity  and  quality  o{ 
the  prodaee,  and  ■  tiie  aeeond  place  to  protect  it 
frnrn  the  ravafres  of  vermin,  especially  the  little 
aiiiiual  called  curaiUo,  probably  the  same  insect 
with  our  weevil. 

The  quantity  of  seed  sown  mnVd  according  to  the 
soil,  the  situation,  the  season,  and  the  weather,  the 
general  rule  being  that  less  was  required  for  rich 
and  finely  pulverised  (pingtie  et  jmtre),  or  light 
and  sharp  {gradle)^  or  thin  poor  soil  {maeruai^  ejeiU) 
than  for  such  as  was  stiff  and  heavy  (crassvm, 
ervtosaoi),  of  moderately  tenacious  $  lesa  fior  An 
open  field  than  for  an  mhustum^  less  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Benson  than  toward  -  tli  ■  1  •  (althoujrh 
this  la  oontiadictedbar  Plin|,//.iV.  xviii.  24),  and 
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leu  In  rainy  than  in  dry  weather,  m&xuni  which 
are  fully  explained  by  the  aatboriti^  quoted  be- 
Jow.  The  avetBge  amount  tif  «ccd  UM-d  for  the 
three  priaciiMi  ipedea  of  ^^in  —  wheaU  spelt  and 
bariey — irtw  lespeetiTely,  fivo,  u?n,  aaansiiMdii 
per  jugcr. (Xcnoph.Oftiow.  17;Theophra»t.  ii.  6.  and 
liL  25  i  Cat  34,  65  ;  Varr.  I  2S,  34,  40,  52  ;  Co- 
lam.  iL  2,  3,  8,  9,  10,  13,  zil  3  ;  Pkllad.  L  «,  84, 
X.  2  :  Virg.  (if.jry.  i.  193,  219,  2e.'5>;  Plin.  If.  X. 
3dv.  21,  xri.  27,  xviiL  24, 73 ;  a«K>i.on.  ii.  15—20.) 

4.  ffftrrrrfrtn/j  (ocvijtiu) 

Might  be  porfonaed  at  two  diderent  period* : 
■ftar  tlM  fint  or  aeeond  ploughing,  in  order  to 
powder  the  s 'il  i  > mi  1*  tt-Iy  ;  and  after  sowing,  in 
Older  to  cover  ud  the  seed.  When  the  land  was 
coeombavd  with  footi  and  deep  ttfd  wwdi,  a 
pnibbcr  (iryvj-.  Cat  10.  Varr.  L.  f..  iv.  31)  formed 
of  a  strong  ulaok  set  with  irou  spikes  was  ein- 
plogred,  m  ni  evdinafy  cne«  wieker  bardlet  (rt- 
mincae  emtrs),  nometimes  fitted  with  teeth  (den- 
iaiae),  were  dragged  over  the  ground ;  or  the  clods 
mre  broken  with  hand-rakes  (rtutra).  Th»  Med, 
as  wo  have  seen  alinvf,  ivinu  f"T-  th<!  most  part 
ploughed  in,  and  the  operation  tor  thnt  reason  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  A  god  ObaratoTy  the  seoond 
harrowing  {itcrutin)  wan  omitted,  except  where  the 
surface  still  rose  in  lumps  (\  irg.  Gtx>rg.  i.  104)  j  but 
since  it  was  the  duty  of  a  good  fimncr  to  have  his 
fields  in  the  best  order  before  he  began  to  sow,  the 
older  Roman  writers  considered  harrowing  after 
•owii^  as  a  proof  of  bad  husbandry. — ^  Veteres 
Roman!  dix^ront  male  subacturo  a^m,  qui  satis 
firugibus  ocomdiu  sit'*  (Colum.  li.  4, 13^  xL  2  ; 
PliB.  AM  xriiL  80  j  Viiy.  GImy.  L  94,  104.) 

The  next  care,  after  corcring  up  the  seed,  was 
to  loosen  the  earth  round  tb«  roots  of  the  young 
Uadea,  m  atdar  that  air  and  moisture  migbt  gain 
free  accets  nnd  ejmhlc  tboni  to  aend  forth  niorr 
numerous  and  more  vi^rous  shouts  aud  tibres 
<M(  fndimre  pouiiify.  That  pncM*  was  tetned 
ffKoKtia,  <"trrttir,^  or  iffrrrnlafio,  and  was  carried 
on  by  hand  with  an  iumtrumcQt  called  sarctc^tiR, 
the  form  of  which  is  not  known.  Com  WM  usu- 
ally hoed  twice,  for  the  first  time  in  winter,  as 
soon  as  it  fiiirly  covered  the  ground  (cum  mtta 
suloea  ooHiexerint),  prnvided  there  was  no  frost; 
and  for  the  aecond  time  in  spring,  Mon  the  ctalk 
beeamo  jointed  {mtteqwim  mge*  ht  mUemhm  «aO  • 
great  care  In-ing  t  iki  ii  nt  all  times  not  to  injure 
the  root  On  the  first  occasion,  and  then  only, 
when  the  ground  was  drf  and  the  ritoatlan  wann, 
the  plants,  in  additi  n  n  simple  hoeing  (plana 
$arrUio)^  were  earthed  up  (adobrmn).  Columella 
recoimnenda  Mvritio  ftr  alaMat  all  crops,  ex- 
df  t  lupines;  but  authorities  diifered  mtuh  ns  to 
tbe  necessity  or  propriety  of  performiug  the  opera- 
tion In  any  auw,  and  thoae  who  advocated  its  ex- 
pediency  most  warmly,  agreed  that  the  ri  ida  at 
which  it  ought  to  be  executed,  and  tbe  number  of 
tinea  that  it  ought  to  be  repeated,  must  depend 
upon  the  soil,  climate,  and  a  variety  of  special 
circumstances.  (C^  37  ;  Varr.  i.  18,  29.  36  ; 
Colon,  ii.  11,  xL  2|  Plin.  H.  N.  xviiL  21,  26  ; 
Oeopnn.  ii.  24  ;  compw  Plavt.  CfjpL  iii  &  3  ; 
Viig.  Qeorg.  i.  155.) 

6.  Wredinfj  (Tuncalict). 
iiocing  was  fuilowed  by  weeding  {Jioravia^ds, 
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rumcalio)^  which  in  the  case  of  grain  avf>s  t<wk 
pkce  imnedialdj  beftre  they  b^|^  le  UaaaoHk, 

or  immediately  after  the  flower  had  parsed  a  w.iy. 
The  weeds  were  cither  pulled  np  by  the  nwu 
(emtUU  imOHAmB  hmhi»\  or  eat  onrvilb  n  baD- 

'  hook,  which  Palladius  terms  nmm.  (Cat  37  ; 
Varr.  L  30  ;  Colum.  il  11,  xL  2  ;  Palkd.  I  ank 
fin.  t  Plin.  H.  M  xviiL  21 ;  Oeopon.  ii.  24.) 

But  after  the  fami'-r  bnd  laboured  wi'h  Tinre- 
mitting  seal  in  cleanuig  and  pulverising  tbe  soil,  in 
selecting  and  medicating  the  seed,  in  hoeing  tbe 
roiintr   blndes,  and  in  pxtiqintinpf  the  common 

I  noxious  weeds  (loltitin,  iriLuii^  iappoAf  cardmi, 
mM,  OBMi),  the  si^'et y  i  f  the  crop  was  threatened 

'  hv  a  vfij't  niinihrr  of  Mj^ailurits  (f-urn  rrtriae  illuJani 
pisUs)  ;  such  ft*  worms  of  various  kiuda  {rrrmicuU) 
attacking  both  root  and  ear,  caterpillars  (mrieaty, 
spiders  (phalaurnit)^  snails  {Umaem,  eoeUeae\  mica 
(mu/r«),  moles  (tudpae)^  and  thr  whole  race  of 
birds,  besides  which,  cai^  kind  of  plant  was  be> 
lieved  to  have  its  own  special  vegetable  enemy, 
which,  if  not  carefiiOy  watched,  would  Bprins  ap, 
choke,  and  destroy  it  The  most  forroidabiie  of 
these  pests  are  cnomonted  bj  Pliny  (Jt,N,  VivL 
1 7),  who  proposes  sundry  precnatieiu  and  lenwdSea, 
of  which  many  are  ridiculous  superstitions.  Ri;t 
the  foe  dreaded  above  all  others  in  the  vineyard 
md  the  eonilidd  wee  *  peculiar  bl^bt  or  miklew 

t(  rmnl  Ti>li'/n,  which  wrought  such  ririvoc  in  damp 

low-^jing  situations  that  it  was  n^arded  as  a  mn' 
i^Mteiation  of  wiatb  en  ^  part  kt  a  nnt^nant 

spirit,  whose  favour  thr  nistic  jii'iti'^lit  to  pmpitintf 
by  the  annual  festivsl  of  \,ik«  HM^ia.  [iioni- 

AnothfT  diinc'T  of  an  opposite  de«irn'p?inTi  arose 
from  the  gram  shooting  up  so  rapidly  that  tbe  stnlk 
was  likely  to  become  wnmodiiflely  long  and  wenk. 
The  danger  in  this  msn  t^-ns  averted  Vr  pn?Tur- 
ing  do'wn  the  too  iuxunant  herbage  with  she«p 
(lujmriem  tmfetum  tmera  depa$eU  us  ierbs),  or  bj 
dragging  over  it  an  iron-toothed  harrow  (rmtis  rt 
hoe  genus  dentatat  slilis  ferrtis)^  bjT  which  it  was 
said  to  be  combed  (peetinart).  (PIbl  IL  iST.  zviii. 
17.  81 ;  ViiK-  <^''^<^'V-  i-  1*1-) 

7.  Rtafing  (meuio). 

The  com  was  reaped  as  soon  as  it  had  acquired 
a  uniform  yellow  tint,  without  waitbg  until  it 
had  become  dead  ripe,  in  >)rd<-r  to  avoid  tbe  loee 
eostained  !^  ehaki^g,  and  by  the  mv^gei  ef 
anfnah.    Toe  neceoeity  of  pursumg  tbk  cemree 

with  rcgrsrd  lo  li.irlry,  i.^  c>;iociaIIy  iiisiisted  upK)n  ; 
but  it  ^uite  at  variance  with  modem  practice. 
(ColaoL  It  9.) 

Van-i)  drSprilM--^  thrrc  distioet  ttalbadl  1*^* 
iog  (tria  gmsra  tnemomis). 

1.  That  ftOewed  in  Onbria,  wbon  tbe  ataDc 

was  shorn  close  to  the  ground  vnth  n  hook  (Jhlr); 
each  handful  was  laid  down ;  aud  when  a  num- 
ber of  these  had  accumulated,  the  ears  were  cot 
off,  thrown  into  baskets  (rorf^i),  nnd  smt  to  the 
thrashing-floor,  the  straw  (sirameiUtun)  being  left 
upon  die  fidd,  and  afterwaida  gathowid  into  a 
heap. 

2.  That  followed  in  Piceoutn,  where  they  used 
a  small  iron  saw  (sfrmAs  fsrrta)  fixed  to  the  ex- 

treinitv  of  a  crooked  wooden  handle  (litjneum  in- 
eutvum  batiUum)  ;  with  this  they  hud  hold  of  a 
bundle  of-  ears  which  were  cut  off,  the  staw  betqn 

left  sinndifiir  to  J>e  mown  subsequently, 

■i,  1  hat  luUowcd  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and 
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SBO^t  otWr  plaoc*,  where  :h<'  stiU;  ?  v,  ere  grasped 
m  the  left  kind  and  cat  at  half  their  h«ight  from 
Ike  gTwuid,  the  wliele  of  tlw  portion  dolMdwd 
fc^LTg  convoyed  in  ba&ketfl  to  the  thraahing-floor, 
mod  tbe  part  icft  tfiHrr^g  being  cut  afterwaida. 

The  loot  tw»  awthed*  only  are  particukriy  no- 
tked  hr  Columella,  »  ho  describes  the  iii?tniinriit:i 
tmaikntd  m  the  secood  nader  the  names  of  pe^tws 
Mi  mmyi  (m  r]   (mmlH  merpk,  peetinHmt 

tpie&wt  ijiS'tm  'arirJ'^^  ;  rinri  thn-^e  fTnplnyrd  in  the 
thcrd  as  Jkieet  fs^cmlatae  {m,ulti/<tfc^MU  wriaUatvi^ 
ttfm  m$  mi  nttratu  yd  rfaah'i  s^  i f is  m0iMmm  eulmum 
tKosf)  :  a  striM  of  t'^rm«»  which  hare  never  l>ecn 
veij  atis&ctocily  expUuied.  In  additiun  to  the 
■Will,  JPfiaj  ttM  PdHadics  describe  a  rea{»ng- 
machiae  worked  bj  r>TrTT,  which  v«'ns  much  used 
ia  the  extensiTe  levei  piams  of  the  Gaula.  V'ir^I 
(fissiy;  L  316),  perhaps,  alludea  to  biadlng  up  iha 
erm  hi  ih^i*- :  but  his  words  are  not  so  clear 
aptsa  this  f-oint  u«  those  of  Iloioer  in  the  charm- 
iof  piEtnre  of  a  harvest-field  contained  in  the 
eichteenth  bool^  of  the  Iliad.  (Vttrr.  i  £0 ;  Colum. 
L  20 :  Pliiui/. M  ZTiii.  SO ;  PaUod.TiL2 ;  Oeopon. 
1.  «S;  mmf.  Hon.  A  ad  67,  Jniii.  SNl) 

&  TkwAvig  (fritura). 
After  the  enp  lad  faoea  propetly  dried  and 

Ivardrnrd  {ti>rTr'/ir*a)  by  eiposnre  to  the  snn,  it 
•  a*  oMjvcTCQ  lo  the  thnuhiag-floor  (SA»r,  a^w^, 
<.r  cJuvi^,  '3'eoX.  This  was  an  open  space,  on  some 
ele\aird  sj«it  orer  which  the  wind  had  free  coarse, 
af  a  dnrnkx  form,  slightly  raised  in  the  centre  to 
tSmw  Baastaie  to  ran  aS.  The  earth  was  com> 
pressed  by  heavy  roUen  {gran  eifUndm,  moiari 
hfHt\  poonded  with  rammers  (pftrintii$\  and 
ndooed  to  a  solid  consistency  -miih  cky  and  chaff, 
a  as  to  ptcoent  aa  ovea  imyieldii^sar&flo ;  or, 
Wmr  still,  pared  wiA  hvi  staneiL  Heivtheeom 
yru  sprrad  out  and  .ifon  with  flails  (bacuiis  ( r -» 
krt^/iutdmi  cmden,pert»aa JiageUan)\  or  more  amx - 
ssaly,  except  when  tlw  can  mno  Md  boon  bronght 
frvin  the  field,  trodden  out  (rjierere)  by  the  ft  i  t 
sC  a  OBinher  of  men  or  horses,  who  were  driven 
iMkwtfds  SBid  farwidi  widrin  the  ring.  To  pro- 
itM  the  .  *  more  easily  and  more  perfectly,  the 
oMie  wtfe  fre^ttenkly  yoked  to  a  machine  {trUm- 
hm^  MWb,  tsiloa,  ftwa),  conrfsting  of  a  board 
E»de  rooffh  by  attaching  to  it  ?tfinrs  or  pieces  nf 
ins, aad  loaded  with  some  b(sivy  \vi  iirht ;  or,  what 
im  tomed  a  Panic  wain  {flo:i'<!Uini  Po^intm) 
w\i  eTrp'rved,  l>eing  a  set  of  ttxUlif  d  rolli'ni 
ctt^md  Mt  aii  planksy  on  which  eat  the  driver  who 
fnkd  the  team. 

Attach«d  to  the  ana  waa  a  huge  shed  or  half* 
encIoArd  lam  (mAilariMm\  of  suihcient  dimensions 
to  contain  the  whole  crop.  Here  the  eom  was 
<ned  in  nn&Toorable  seasons  before  being  Unshed, 
sad  hither  it  was  hoiriedly  conveyed  far  sbeHer 
when  the  hATk-est  work  was  interrapti'd  by  anv 
midm  sionn.  (Cat  91, 129  {  Vanv  L  13^  51«  62^ 
Csl>m.L«,  «.  l9;PkIlBd.i86,Tiil  l;PUn.J9: 
A*.  xfVu.  2iU  30 ;  Horn.  //.  xiii.  588  ;  xx.  495}3Cn. 
77;  Vk^  (Jtorp.  u  178 1  Geopoo.  u.  260 

9.  Wtnnmtim  (r^-niiJirtin). 

WImb  tho  gmin  vaa  mixed  with  chal^  it  was 
W  low  is  hmD  piiM  upon  the  ana,  hi  ortcr 

tiitihe  ligfe^'r  particle*  mi'jht  Tn  Imnir  n-vay  by 
fiming  brcese  ;  but  when  the  witid  was  not 
aAaeatlr  gtnag,  it  b«wnM«sanr  to  winnow 
Lm^tm)  iL   Thk         ooMlsd  I7  a  labooicr 


(XiKurfT'fipy  T^tihitor)  who  toesod  it  Up  fipom  a 
sieve  (ixunuu,  oamttmum)  or  shovel  (vroor,  vemti- 
Mmm),  when  the  heavy  portion  feU  down  In  • 

heap,  and  the  chaff  floated  off  throui^h  tho  ailV 
W'heTi  it  was  intended  to  keep  tbe  com  for  anjr 
length  of  time,  H  was  conunon  to  repent  tbe  pro- 
c,  -s  (ri-yiir'j.irr^  rv}x>lirt)y  thot  it  might  be  tho- 
roughly cleaned.  (Vonr.  L  62;  Colum.  ii.  9.  20; 
comp.  Hon.  A  r.  499;  xiil  588L) 

10.  Prtteroaiim  of  Com  (de  frmmetUoiervamio). 

After  ^  eom  had  Veen  thraahed  ont  and  win- 
nowed, or  atle.xsl  the  cars  separated  fnjni  the  stalk, 
the  next  care  was  to  store  up  (coiK^erv}  tbe  pain  in 
fitting  repoflitoriea  (ffnmaria^  tovrw).   The  great 

object  in  view  being  to  j)rescrve  it  from  hoconnng 
moaldy  or  rotten,  wd  to  protect  it  from  the  rav^es 
of -mmin,  especially  the  woevfl  (earanfib),  we  find 
that  very  great  dlv.  rstty  of  opinion  pvfsted  aa  to 
the  means  by  wliich  those  ends  might  best  be  at- 
tamed.  Bj  ionio  tho  sttwo-hoQses  were  hoUt  with 
brick  walls  of  great  thicknejis,  for  the  purpose,  it 
would  seem,  ^  securing  a  uniform  temperature, 
and  had  no  window  or  apertnra,  except  a  hole  m 
the  roof,  through  which  they  were  filled.  Others, 
again,  raised  those  structures  aloft  on  wooden 
columns,  and  allowed  currents  of  air  to  pass 
thmuijh  on  nil  ?ir!r»?  I'ven  from  TkIow;  while 
others  admitUid  particular  winds  only,  such,  namely, 
as  were  of  a  drying  character.  Many  plastered 
thn  wrillj  a  sort  of  hard  stucco  worked  up 

with  aniurai,  which  was  believed  to  act  as  a  safe- 
guard against  vermin,  while  Others  considered  tho 
UM>  of  lime  under  any  form  as  decidedly  injuriooa. 
These  and  many  different  opinions,  together  with 
receipts  for  varioas  preparations  wherewith  to 
sprinkle  the  com,  will  be  found  detailed  in  the 
authorities  cited  below,  among  whom  PBny  very 
sensibly  observes  that  the  principal  considcnition 
OQght  to  be  the  condition  of  tho  grain  itself  when 
hoDwd ;  since,  if  not  perfectly  dry,  it  nmstof  ne- 
cessity hrced  mischief.  In  many  countries,  as  in 
Thra^  Cappadocia,  Spain,  and  Africa,  the  o)m 
was  fatid  up  in  piu  (aoro&Asis)  oonk  in  a  perfectly 
dry  8on  and  well  lined  with  chaff,  a  practice  now 
extensively  adopted  in  Tuscany.  Wheat  in  tho 
ear  (cum  $pim  «Ho)  might,  according  to  Vam,  if 
the  air  was  excluded,  be  preserved  in  such  recep- 
tacles for  fifty  years,  and  millet  for  an  liundred. 
(Cut.  92 ;  Varr.  I  67 ;  Colum.  i.  6  ;  Pallad.  i»  19; 
Plin.  iL     sriii.  SO ;  Oeopon.  ii.  27—^1.) 

tV.  Ceopi. 

Crops,  as  already  remarked,  may  be  divided 

into  four  cL-wscs  : — 1.  Grain  or  com  crops.  1.  Le;Mi- 
minous  crops,  or  pulse.  S.  Crops  cut  green  for  forage. 
4.  Crops  which  supplied  the  taw  tnateriala  fiar  tbe 
textile  fabric-,  ^V^  mii(ht  extend  the  number 
of  classes  did  we  purpose  to  treat  of  certain  plants, 
audi  as  poppies  {papatern)  and  sfatwoaat,  raised 
to  a  sTii:iU  extent  only,  and  confined  to  pru-ticular 
localities  ;  but  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  em- 
braee  ao  wide  a  Beld  of  mqtiiry. 

In  addition  t^i  the  above,  much  attrntl.  11  was 
devoted  lo  what  may  be  termed  secondary  crops  ; 
those,  namely,  wliich  did  not  afford  directly  food 
or  clothing  for  man  or  beast,  hut  wliich  were  re- 
quired in  order  to  facilitate  the  cuUivatitm  and 
collection  of  the  primary  crops.  Thus^  beds  of 
willowa  (aottete)  for  Imskcts  and  withea,  and  of 
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teedi  (arumdiaeta)  for  vine-props,  wrre  fmitipntly  in  I 
bvoumble  ■ituations  vciy  prutiUiblc^  ju»l  oa  luiid 
in  certain  districts  of  Kent  yields  a  large  return 
wlwn  piinted  with  young  chestnuts  for  hap-jwle*. 

1.  Com  Oropt  (Jhtmemia). 

The  word  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  denote 
what  we  now  ciUl  **  the  cereal  grasses  "  was  fru- 
menia;  but  of  these  wheat  being  by  far  the  most 
important,  it  n  not  wondcriul  that  the  teim  in 
question  enodd  be  employed  frequently  to  denote 
wheat  specially,  and  <)ctjv«i(iuall_v  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exclude  other  kinds  of  grain,  as  when  Pliny 
ranarks,  "  cabunui  Mar  fhunento  qoam  bardeo,** 
meaning  "  in  wheat  the  stalk  is  longer  than  in 
barley."  The  only  frumenta  which  U  will  be 
necessary  for  as  to  eonaider  poxticobirly  in  this 
place  are  — 

a.  Triticum  and  Farj  b.  Honktm;  c  ramemH 
and  MUiMm. 

a.  Triticum  and  Far.  No  one  entertains  anv 
doubt  that  triticum  {rvphs  in  Greek,  and  by  the 
later  writers  (rhot)  is  the  generie  name  rar  Uie 
grain  which  we  dcnnininate  u/iait  ;  hut  when  we 
pruc^ivd  to  examine  the  different  species  or  varieties 
we  are  involved  in  nuuiy  dilHculties,  for  the 
botanical  descriptions  transmitted  to  us  hy  the 
aiiciuiitji  are  in  all  uutes  nu  imperfect,  and  in 
many  instances  so  directly  at  variance  with  each 
other,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  identify 
with  certainty  the  objects  to  which  they  refer,  with 
those  faniiliar  to  ourselves.  Colmnelln  (ii.  (> ;  coni}), 
Dioscorid.  ii.  107  ;  Theophr.  //.  /*.  viii.  1.4),  who 
attempts  a  systematic  classiBcatioti,  a^aigns  the  tir&t 
|llaoe  Miong  *^  fmmenta**  to  Triticum  and  Semen 
oc/oreum,  each  of  which  contained  sc  eral  species  <>r 
Tarictics.  Among  many  didercnt  kinds  uf  triticum 
ha  decma  the  ftUowing  onlj  deierxing  of  farticnlar 
notice :  — 

1.  HoLusy  possessing  superior  weight  and  bril> 
liniicy  (nitor). 

2.  ^*iilii/o,  very  whitfli|  but  deficient  in  weight 
(Colum.  iL  9,  §  13  ;  Plin.  H.^.  xviu.  8.) 

3.  THmalre  {rptfiriytcuos  s.  t/)1/4ijvoj),  a  sort  of 
Biligo,  receiving  its  name  from  lying  three  months 
only  in  the  ground,  being  spring-sown.  We  find 
this  kind  sometiincs  denominated  SlfAJiyos  also, 
•inoe  in  very  warm  situations  it  came  to  maturity 
in  two  montha  after  it  was  town. 

Among  the  diiTerent  kinds  of  Svmen  adtmim^ 
the  following  are  particularly  notit:cHl :  — 

1.  Fitr  Cbmnmm^  diatinguislied  by  iu  whitenees. 

2.  Fur  renuctdum  rutllum.   ">  Uoth  heavier  tlian 

3.  Far  xximaUtuii  oanduium,  J     the  Outumm, 

4.  HtOea&tnm  er  S»mm  frvmeefre.  Toy  heavy 
and  of  fine  quality.  Here  we  must  remark  that 
although  ro^iM,  tUt^  and  trimetire  are  set  down  as 
particiuar  apedee  or  varietiea  of  tho  mn«  general 
term  triticum^  which  is  used  in  conlmdistinction  to 
MMM*  adoreum^  it  is  much  more  usual  to  find  /ri£i- 
«iM»  need  in  a  raetricted  tense  to  denote  ordinary 
winter  wheat,  in  opposition  to  both  sillfo  and  culo- 
rvutu^  and  hence  Pliny  declares  that  the  meet  com- 
mon kinds  of  grain  were  ^  /Vw*  called  arfennun  by 
the  ancients,  nlhjo,  and  triticum^ 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  thnee  kinds  of  triticum 
enumerated  above,  wa  shall  have  little  difficulty  in 
deciding  that  they  were  not  distinct  species,  but 
merely  varictiei}  of  the  same  bjh  cics  ;  lor  we  are 
assured  by  Columella  (iL  9),  that  triticum,  when 
lown  in  wet  hind,  pnaard  in  the  cooiie  of  three 


yrsirs  into  «7»;/o,  and  hy  Pliny  (xviiL  8)  lliat  si/uyo^ 
ill  uioat  p;irL!»  of  Gaul,  ji.'ust:d,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  vaxotrUiettm;  again,  Colinnella,  va  describing 
(ninciifri\  admits  (although  contradicted  by  Plin. 
//.  ;V.  xviii.  7 )  that  it  is  a  variety  of  silica,  while 
modem  eicperience  teaches  lu  that  winter  and  i^irin^ 
wheats  are  convertible  by  subjectii^  them  to  pccu« 
liar  modes  of  cultivation.  Hence  we  oondnde  that 
robus  and  tiliffo  were  varieties  of  wlwt  is  now 
termed  by  botanists  TriHotm  i^fftwaaiw,  and  timt 
trimettre  was  a  variety  of  ear  THNbam  mttitmm^ 
which  is  itself  a  variety  of  the  hyhentum. 

The  question  with  regard  to  /br,  Adtir^  Stmtm 
adbrMm,  Semen^  Adoreum^  namei  ns«9  mdiffisraitly 
hy  the  Latin  writers,  does  not  admit  of  tuch  an 
easy  solution.    But  after  a  (^refill  cnunination 
of  the  mnnerons,  vague,  perplexing,  and  ootitndic* 
tory  statement"  scattered  over  the  cl;uisic«,  the  dia- 
coasion  of  which  separately  would  far  exceed  oar 
linutii  we  may  with  eonaidenble  eonfideiioe  dedde 
that  Jar  wa«a  variety  of  the  Greek  ((a  or  C^la^  and 
of  the  modem  Triticum  tjielta^  if  not  absolutely 
identicel  with  one  or  both.   Spelt,  whidi  is  IbU^ 
recognised  by  botanists  as  a  distinct  species  of  triti- 
cum, u  much  more  hardy  than  coomon  wheat,  suc- 
ceeding well  in  high  exposed  sitoations  whece  the 
latter  woidd  not  ripen,  and  its  chaff  adheres  with 
singular  firmness  to  the  grain,  both  of  which  cir- 
cumstancee  were  praounettt  chamcteristics  <^  /far. 
(Colum.  iL  8  ;  Plin.  //. M  xviiL  7,  R,  30.)  In- 
deed, it  was  found  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  thick 
donble  case  in  which  it  was  enclosed,  by  the  oadi-' 
nary  modes  of  thrashing  ;  therefore  it  was  stored 
up  with  the  chaff  attached  {oonvfnit  cmm  yaiea  m-* 
Condi  0t  tOjmla  tanitm     omMii  UUnttur);  and- 
when  used  as  food  it  was  necessary  to  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  or  rub  it  in  a  mill  of  a  peculiar  cou^tntciiou, 
in  oi*der  to  separate  the  tenacious  husks — a  procese 
alt<^'ethcr  distinct  from  grinding,  and  indicated  by 
the  words />i/j.H/Y,  ftdura^  justores.    (Cat  "J  ;  Pliji. 
//.  N.  xviii.  10.)  The  idea  entertained  by  some  com- 
mentators, that  the  distinction  between  triticum  and 
fur  coni>i:stcd  iu  the  circumst^incc  that  the  latter  was 
awned  while  the  former  was  beardless*  is  alt»>- 
gether  untenable ;  for  not  only  does  Pliny  say  ex- 
pressly in  one  passage  (xviiL  10),  far  stne  aruta 
esty  and  in  another  (xviiL  30),  as  distinctly  that  fiw 
h->d  'itistas^  but  it  is  perfisctljT  dear  from  Varro 
4ii ,  compare  Plin.  H.  N.  jnriiL  7%  that  ordinary 
triticum  had  a  beard,  and  from  Pliny  that  siligo 
was  gencreily,  althoqgh  not  mufonnly,  without 
one— a  series  of  assettions  whose  con^dict<«ry - 
nature  need  rKcasion  no  surprise,  since  it  is  now 
well  known  that  this,  like  ooiour,  is  a  point  which 
does  not  emonnt  to  specific  dHfiirenee,  fiir  while, 
red,  awned,  and  beardless  wiusits  iin^  found  to 
change  and  run  into  each  other,  Twrrording  to  soil, 
dim^  and  node  of  cnltnre.  AnodierfiKf  nntioed 
by  Pliny,  to  whiih,  if  <*«UTect,  Ixitnnists  seem  not 
to  have  given  due  attention,  is,  that  triticum  had 
fimr  joints  fai  its  staUc,,/^  six,  and  barley  eight. 

All  agree  that  tritinmi  (v.-e  ^.hall  i:se  the  word 
hereafter  in  the  restricted  seiise  of  c-ouuuon  winter- 
wheat)  soeeeedsd  best  in  dry,  slightly  elevated, 
open  ground,  where  the  full  int^uence  of  the  sw\'» 
rays  v,-as  not  impeded  by  trees,  while  siligo  and  far 
were  well  adapted  fir  low  damp  eitnatians  and  stiff 
clayey  soils  (Cato  34,  J?5  ;  Varr.  i.  .0  ;  Colum.  ii.  G; 
Pltn.  xviiL  8).  The  sowing  of  winter  wheat  (aiAio 
(Mtummdit}  whether  tritknm,  si%D,  or  adomn, 
eoameneod  Ibr  ^  matt  par^  aceotdiiy  lo  tha 
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^tSmi  pwcept,  aft.JT  ihe  nicmin?  setting  of  the 
ia,  by  ttie  Rooou  ralmAar  {ix.  KaL 
N«r.>,  thtt  the  S4th  «f  OetoWs;  Md  wm  alwayt 

T>'fore  tt«'  Pth  of  Dconnbrr,  it  Ijciiii;  a 
"■i rim  •tnolj  obterred  aaiaog  pmdent  bosband- 
mam  to  abrtuB  fi«ai  all  field  wan  far  fifteen  days 

b«for«-,  an  I  f'^.vn  days  after  thi*  winter  solstice, 
la  vet  or  Ugbt  aoila,  boweru',  and  in  all  ex- 
paaed  ■!— tiena^  whmn  it  waa  impoitast  tlwt  tbe 

Toata  abovld  bare  a  finn  hiild  of  th-  2T  )iind  Vfure 
tbe  rains  and  fraets  vet  in,  tbe  sowiiik  was  £tt>- 
^vfflitl.T  eunpleted  by  the  enid  of  Sefitaame. 

Spnnf  aowini.'  {'iffin  trimestrin)  wna  practised 
aaij  wbeo  tbe  Punier  bad  been  pivTenUHl  hj  ac- 
MOMI  ttfmmstancea  fttjm  ompleting  hia  work  in 
antBSiD;  or  ni  tho^t:  h<alitl>.-s  wlirre,  fnnn  th'.'  <-x- 
UeiD«  eold  axsd  b«:^v y  6iiovr&,  ii  vim  fcaiXKl  that  the 
vvcss  blades  woald  be  devtrored  in  winter  ;  or 
fiuO^  .  A  J-  r-,  fmni  tho  di  pth  iind  slifTness  of  the 
ifiit  (cfumiimiiiJi*  )^  it  mi^ht  be  crapped  repeatedly 
witbant  a  biUow.    In  every  caw  H  wat  eonndered 

. '.ciT  i  L'  til  I'lnivv  tbo  s«H''d  as  soon  as  the  weal ?i it 

curly  in 

MiucL    Tbe  qtiantity  of  seed  required  was  from 
f  or  to  ti\  m  kdii  of  iriticum  or  tiligo  to  tbe  jnger 
aawrdicg  tia  tbe  ■oil  was  rich  or  poor ;  and  from 
ruae  la  tin  flMdii  of  far.    To  ui](ii  rstand  this  dif* 
fi^rcthK,  ve  mat  reeoUeci  that  the  far  wa»  ftond 
tp  ar.d  sown  eat  in  H*  tbkk  boaks ;  and,  thatefaft, 
would  occnp}'  alni'jit  twice      muih  space  as  whi'n 
ckaaed  tike' tbe  tntkuin.    The  variooi  operatioaB 
Ifftwwi'J  npoa  tbe  afaere  quantity  of  amd  beftffe 
It  ORjli  rt-  )  rf>Tii:ht  to  the  thrri*'iitii'-fl(Mir,  nijuirtd 
tea  (kjs  and  a  balf  of  work. — Four  for  tbe  plough- 
MB  (ImWIbbv)  ;  ene  fat  the  barrower  (eeeaftir) ; 
lbr*«  for  th.^  fi'icr  (s^irritor),  two  days  on  th«  fir«l 
iTt  saiea^  and  one  on  tbe  second ;  one  tor  tbe  wceder 
(fMM^> ;  ene  and  a  bdf  fix*  the  reaper  (wamtr). 
The  finest  Italian  wheat  weighed  from  twenty- 
ftve  t»  twca^-stx  pounds  the  modius,  which  cor- 
n^MBida  to  apwatds  erf  serenty  English  pounds 
aroirdBpois  to  the  imperial  bu>>h<-1,  the  Roman 
b«uw  Tcry  nearly  11*8  oa.  avotnL,  and  tbe 
•  ii^lld  of  an  imperial  peck.    Tbe  lightest 
■»as  that  bn>ii_'ht  from  Gaul  and  from  the  Cherso- 
Desr.    It  did  uot  weigh  more  than  twenty  pounds 
thr  modius.    Intermcdiute  wore  the  Sardinian,  the 
Alencdriac.  the  Si<  ilLi.:i,  the  Ii-i.<>ti;in,  and  the 
Arridui,  lh«^  two  list  appruothin;^  iiiotit  nearly  ia 
f  i  ..>  r,;f  til  th'-  Itiili;iti. 

The  }  n:{<fnir>n  which  the  produce  bore  to  the 
seed  so»u  varii.-d,  when  Cicero  and  Varro  wrote, 
ia  :he  ricbest  and  most  highly  cultiTatcd  dtstricla 
«f  Sicily  and  Italy  from  8  to  10  for  1  ;  16  for  1 
vas  rv^tfded  as  an  extraordinary  crop  obtained  in 
al-v  highly  Carotired  spots  only,  while  in  the  ago. 
$t  CcJamella,  when  agncahare  had  fidlen  into 
iHiy,  the  average  retoni  vaa  less  than  4  Ibr  1 . 
Psrts  if  EffTpt,  tbe  region  of  Byzaciam  in  Afnca, 
tte  aeigfabourbaod  v£  Oacada  in  Syria,  and  tbe 
tniwy  of  Sybaria  vera  said  to  TCoder  a  Inmdred 
or  even  a  hnndn'd  and  fiftj'  fold  ;  but  these  ac- 
cmm  were  in  all  likelihood  greatly  exaggerated. 
(Ck  (s  rerr.  iii  47  ',  Vwf.  i.  44 ;  Calnm.  iii  & 
1 4;  Plin.      A^.  xriti,  21.) 

Par  is  ottiibnnJj  represented  as  baring  bocn  the 
bt  tpeaea  of  gnia  ere/e  eolti«kted  In  Italy,  and 
mJk  mm m^yed  -    '  t"'-'^ ^^l'-     Tplis^ious  eore- 
awi*.     /ffw#  al30/i»rim*  h*xwie  tbe  generic 

kntM6mtr  or  meJ  ''''fSf  !fl!f* 
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read  of  tritieea  /arina^  $ilu/inea  /arima^  iordeana 
/arimoj  even  areaaeea  farina  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  9, 
XT,  13,  xxfi.  25).  In  the  expressions  far  O  iti'xum^ 
ftr  hnrJacrum  found  in  Columella  (viiL  5,  1 1  \fa!r 
is  erideutlj  tuod  ibr/iRaa,  and  we  shall  see 
that  even  luE^  is  in  like  numner  used  to  denote,  not 
only  tho  solid  grain,  hut  the  flour  produced  by 
grindinig  it.  This  beiiig  premised,  we  may  mo< 
eeed  to  enmine  the  meanm^  of  ihe  terns  ^w&a, 

.nnnI<ujo  8.  sxmihi,  nhariuin,  sxJi'jo,  flos,  a/ioti,  ami/- 

iuaty  firanea^  Ac,  several  of  which  have  nerer  beoa 
dearly  explained.  Here  a^in  we  can  give  die  re- 
sult only  of  an  inv»  stlsntiim,  in  the  course  of  which 
wti  are  obliged  to  thread  our  way  throi^h  state- 
ment at  once  obscure  and  irrMomMaUe.  Regard- 
ing' (ritinim  and  nluif^  as  two  v.rl!  distinguished 
varietien  of  wheat,  their  products  when  ground 
weie  thw  dfeMsd  1^  miOen: — 

Fkomi  tnticiiiiiy 

1.  Pcflen^  the  finest  floor  dust,  double 

2.  Sumila^  or  Simitago^  tho  ])e.st  fir»t  flour. 
8.  (Xanmm  teamdariumj  secoud  dour. 
4«  JPin/lmtf  hiu, 

Fran  nUgo^ 

1.  Sififtn,  the  fn  -it  d  vrlde-dre.wd  flflur, 
exdosively  for  paltry  and  tancy  bread, 
a  Floa  (M/tyMtw),  fiiat  How. 
?i.  Cffxtrimm  aeatmdaritmtf  aMmd  Ambv 
4.  Fwfurety  bran. 

It  weald  appear  that  Cclsus  (il  1 8),  consider- 
ing wheat  generally  as  triticuro,  called  the  finest 
and  purest  flour  mtigo  ;  ordinary  flour,  wimiia  ;  tbe 
whole  prodtue  of  the  grain,  bran,  and  fioor  mixed 
together,  a&r^wvpof.  (Plin.  U.N,  xnil  &  9. 
10,  11.) 

AUn  ia  pbeed  by  Pliny  among  the  difiemit 

kinds  of  corn  (xviii.  7),  and  is  probably  the  s;une 
with  the  Halxeattrumy  Alietutrum^  or  spring-sown 
.^of  ColmneOiL  BntofsBisia  abomed  todenetei, 
not  only  the  grain,  but  a  particular  preparation  of 
it,  mo«t  clearly  described  in  another  passage  of 
Pliny  (xviii.  11).  The  finest  was  made  fiem 
Campjinian  /ca,  whldi  was  first  nihhrd  in  a  wofnlen 
tuortar  to  remove*  the  husk,  and  then  {efctuds 
ttaticii)  the  pure  gralii  (aadSato  msrfatfa)  was 
poundcil.  In  this  niatiner  thn  e  snrt.s  were  {.ro- 
ducfd  and  citut^tHl  uccunling  to  their  fmene»!i,  the 
mtiijiMMMi,  the  tecundtiniiin,  and  the  coarsest  or 
aphatmiujL,  and  each  was  niixe^l  with  a  kind  of  ftnp 
white  chalk,  found  between  Naples  and  I'uteuli, 
which  becane  mttmateljr  anmlgamatcd  with  it 
(trantii  m  eorpttt,  ctjoremque  et  Umritatem  aflert). 
This  compound  was  the  principle  ingredient  in  a 
sort  of  porridge  also  called  o/tco,  while  uiiixiriug, 
signifying  properly  one  who  pounded  olica,  fro- 
quently  denotes  a  miller  in  general.  (Pltn.  H.  iV. 
xviii.  7,  1 1,  2.0,  xviL  25  ;  Cat.  76  ;  CeU.  tL  6  j 
Mart.  ii.  37,  xiii.  6  ;  Oeopoiu  iiL  7.) 

Am^fbm  ia  tltich,  and  the  modes  of  preparing 
it  are  described  faj  Cato  (87),  and  Ptiaj  (//.  N, 
xfm.  7). 

Gnutu  ms  wheat,  not  grauod,  hot  merdy 

divested  of  its  husk,  and  made  into  a  sort  of  por- 
ridge by  boiling  it  in  water  and  then  adding  milk. 
(Cat  86.) 

b.  ffnriirrtm   B.   Onh  tim   (jcplBr)  ;  irpT,  Iloni.). 
Next  in  impftrtance  to  triticum  and  adoreum^  was 
hordeum  or  barley,  which  was  a  more  approuriato 
&od  for  the  lower  animals  than  whsat,  was  bettar 
B  4 
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for  man  wlien  made  into  polenta  than  wheat  of  an 
iuditTcreut  quality,  and  funiished  excellent  atraw 

The  speeies  mfl«t  generally  coltiTatod,  termed 
hetatUdlmm  or  cemikerinum^  was,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt,  identical  with  what  we  now  call  Uar  or 
the  Ilordeum  kexastkkm  or  OX-lowed 
barley  of  botanists.  It  was  aown  after  the  Tcmal 
equinox  (bcnoc  called  Tp»/»^Kij,  Theophr.  //.  /'. 
.viii.  1),  vpon  land  that  had  been  twice  ploughed, 
at  the  tate  of  five  modii  to  the  jugcr ;  Mwseedea 
boat  in  a  dry,  loose,  rich  soil  ;  and  being  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  the  land  from  which  it  had  b^ 
reaped  waa  ■mmner  Mlowed,  or  recruited  hf  na- 
iiun\  It  was  cut  aa  s  in  ,i  -  it  waa  ripe  ;  for  the 
stalk  being  brittle,  was  liable  to  be  beaten  down  ; 
Mid  the  gnun  net  being  endeaed  In  an  ooterhusk, 
was  easily  sliakcn. 

Another  species,  tenued  Galaiiasm  or  ditti- 
timm^  the  nme  apparratly  with  the  modem  Nor- 
ilcum  rult/ttre,  or  with  the  Hordeum  d!slichum, 
varieties  of  the  common  two-rowed  barley,  was 
renaifaible  far  ita  weight  and  whitenew,  waA  an- 
swrrcd  well  for  mixing  with  whcaten  flour  in 
baking  bread  for  slaves,  it  was  town  in  auttmui, 
winter  or  early  spring,  at  the  rate  of  tiz  modii  to 
tbcjager.  Five  ino<Ui  of  seed  hordeum  required 
•ix  days  and  a  half  of  labour  to  bring  it  to  the 
thiaahing*floor;  via.  ploughing  three  daya,  hanvw- 
in<r  (ormioria  opera)  one,  hoeing  (sorratoHiB)  One 
and-a-half,  reaping  (mes$onu)  one. 

Plmy  speaks  of  hordeum  aa  the  l%liteal  of  all 
frumcnta,  weighing  only  1  o  pounds  to  the  modius  j 
(Komati  pounds  ll'B  oz.  avoird.).  In  mild  cli- 
mates it  might  be  town  early  in  autumn.  (Theophr. 
Jf.r.  viii.  1  ;  Cat.  35  ;  Varr.  i.  34  ;  Culnni.  ii. 
9.  §§  14, 16, 16  ;  Vir^.  O'eoty.  i  210  j  Plin.  //.  A", 
xviii.  7,  10  ;  Goopju.  ii.  14^) 

c.  Pauictim  and  Milium  arc  eommonly  spoken  of 
together,  an  if  they  were  only  varieties  of  the  saiuc 
grain.  The  fint  la  in  all  probability  the  Pamicum 
mffiaeeum  or  eommon  millet  of  botanists,  tho 
ifivfiot  or  niKivri  of  tho  Greeks ;  the  second  is 
perhl|NI  the  Setaria  Italica  or  ftaiiam  mUkt^  which 
eonesponds  to  the  description  ofKiyxpos ;  while  the 
tpedee  noticed  by  Pliny  as  having  been  brought 
from  India  less  than  ten  years  before  the  period 
when  he  wrote  is,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  the 
Sort^um  vufyare^  or  thtrra  of  the  Araha. 

Panicimi  and  milium  wi-re  sown  in  spring 
(Vi»*  UMTg.  L  216),  tott-ards  the  end  of  March, 
«l  tm  rate  of  fbar  iextarii  (pints)  only  to  the 
jllger,  but  they  n  quired  repeated  ho«  ini,'  and 
weeding  to  keep  them  clean.  They  succeeded  well 
in  tight  loooe  soil,  even  on  sand  tf  wdl  irrigated  ; 
and  as  prxm  as  the  eara  were  fairly  formed,  they 
were  gathered  by  the  hand,  hung  up  to  dry  in  the 
sun,  and  in  this  state  wtnild  Keep  for  a  longer 
periixl  than  any  other  grain.  Milium  wxh  kiked 
into  bread  or  cakes,  vciy  paktablc  when  eaten 
hot;  and  both  panicnm  and  milinm  made  good 
porridge  (puh).  Although  not  much  used  l>y  the 
population  of  Italy,  except  perhaps  in  Campania, 
they  finrned  n  moat  important  article  ef  nod  in 
the  Gauls,  in  Pontus,  in  Samiatio,  and  in  Etbio- 
pia.  (Cat.  6  ;  Colum.  il  9.  §  17  ;  Plin.  //.  A", 
xviii.  7,  IQ,  26  ;  Pattad.  ir.  3 ;  Geopon.  iL  38 ; 
Theophr.  11,  A.  &  17,  17.  P.  niL  8  s  Dioaeor. 
ii.  119.) 

Seetdef  lye,  the  Seeale  otreaU  td  botanists,  is  not 
amnlioMd  hj  anj  off  tho  Onek  wrilem  imleN  it 
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be  the  ^iC*  described  by  Galen  {De  AUmmt. 
Facult.  L  2)  as  cultivated  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
(but  this,  in  all  probability,  was  a  coarse  variety  of 
spelt),  nor  by  Cato,  Vacro,  Columella,  nor  Pidla 
dius.  Pliny  alone  {H.  AT.  zriii.  40)  speaks  of  it, 
and  in  the  following  terms :  — Secale  Taurini  sub 
Alpiboa  .4siaas  vacant,  deterrimma,  el  tmtnm  ad 
ai«endara  fimem:  ibecanda  aed  gradli  atipok, 
nigritia  tri«te,  aed  pondcre  praecipuum.  Adniis- 
oetur  httic  isa  ut  mitlget  amarit*idineni  ejus ;  et 
tamen  rfe  quoque  ingiadiNimam  Tentri  eat  Kaa> 
citur  qualicunque  solo  cum  centesimo  grano,  ip- 
suraqoe  pro  lactamine  est."  In  the  previoui 
chapter  m  makea  it  identioal  with  fiMtrago^  that 
is,  com  aown  for  the  puqxjse  of  being  cut  groen  aa 
fodder.   See  remarks  upon  Farrago  bdow. 

.^esiMt,  the  eat  (fif^^M  %.  iSpwftot,  Theophr. 
//.  P.  viii.  4  ;  Dioacorid.  ii  1  fi  i,  the  Ar*'n<i  mttira 
of  botanists,  need  acaroelT  be  noticed  in  this  place 
ainoe  it  cannot  he  ralaed  ai  a  grain  with  anj  ad> 
vantapc  in  a  climate  so  worm  as  that  nf  Grerce  or 
of  Italy.  ColumeUa  (ii.  10.  §  9)  and  Plinj  {U. N. 
xriit.  43,  Avma  Omtem)  wcemmmded  tliat  it 
should  be  sown  for  preen  fodder,  and  the  latter 
remarks  that  it  became  a  sort  of  com  {Jrummti  fit 
iaitar)  in  Oermany,  where  it  fonned  n  regular 
crop,  and  where  oatmeal  porridge  was  a  rnt  ;  d 
dish  {tteque  alia  puUe  wcamt^  U,  N,  xviii.  44. 

I I.  oomp.  iv.  27,  vL  35).  In  another  pawage 
(//.  iV.  xxii.  68)  the  same  author  prescribes  oat- 
meal (acenacea  /arimt)  steeped  in  vinegar  ai  a 
remedy  for  apota  oil  tlw  akm.   The  Avma  con- 

j  fli-rTiTU'd  aa  a  trmihlesome  vrr-cA  by  Cato  (R.  R. 
xxxvii.  g  5)  and  Virgil  {^stcnicu  arx'nae^  G.  L  154) 
is,  probably,  the  Arena  fatua  of  botanists,  al- 
though Pliny  {H.  N.  xvifi.  !  {.  ^  I )  makes  no  dii- 
tinction  between  this  ami  the  cultivated  kind. 
Other  eneals  we  may  dismiss  very  briefly. 
Otym  (Bpv^a,  t>pt>(ot'),  rice,  wa«^  imported  from 
the  East,  and  was  much  esteemed  fur  uiiiking  gruel 

Zea  (if'a,  Olyra  (oAupa),  TijJte  (t»>tj\ 

and  Arincoy  of  which  the  first  two  are  nanu-d  by 
Homer,  moat  be  rcganled  aa  varietiea  of  the  Tntf 
cum  Spelta  or  Far  (Herod,  ii.  3(1 ;  Theoplir.  H.  P. 
ii.  6,  viii.  9  ;  Dioacorid.  ii.  1  lU  ;  Gukn.  Alt' 
inrni.  FanilL  i.  2,  13).  The  Statements  found  in 
the  eighteenth  book  of  Pliny's  Natiual  History  in 
nfereuce  to  Uiese  four  are  altogether  unintelligible 
when  compared  with  each  other.  He  evid^itly 
copied,  as  was  too  often  hii  caotom,  from  a  num- 
ber of  discordant  authmritaea  without  attempting 
to  reconcile  or  thinking  it  necessary  to  point  out 
their  contradictions.  In  oaie  place  (xviii.  20.  4) 
he  says  distinctly  that  Arbua  Ii  tlM  Ofyro  M 

III.  1  [,  all  1  in  another  he  seems  to  say  (xxiiu  11) 
that  Olyni  in  Egypt  became  Far  (ySv  M  i^gp^ 
ejr  olyra  ccmficitur).  Now  we  know  from  Hmo* 
dolus  (ii.  36)  that  in  hia  time  Olyra  ajid  Zea  wera 
considered  aynonymous,  and  that  these  exdusivcl/ 
wera  odtiTaled  hjr  the  Egyptiana.  Henoe  we 
shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  wheat  which 
luu  been  raised  recently  from  the  leeda  diacoTcred 
in  tihe  mummy  casee  is  in  rmJity  tlw  ancient  Zea 
or  Olyra,  and  frotu  its  appearance  we  sh<mld  fur- 
ther  be  induced  to  idoikifjr  it  with  the  Tri^st 
ramemm  of  Pliny  (JT.  AT.  xviii  31). 

With  rcganl  to  Irio  and  Hormlnum,  of  which 
the  former  seems  to  have  been  called  ipwrifUHf  by 
the  OtedcB,  both  e&nmenrted  1^  Pliny  among 
yiwwwta,  although  ha  afkarwaidi  •omewhnt  fnb< 
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hm  tUs  iMnliiin,  v«  do  vat  hwird  a  ctmjecUire. 
(Plia.  ff.  y.  xviH.  10. 1 1-.^  nil  75.) 

We  inAy  conc  ude  thii  geclloii  with  an  enuxncra- 
tica  of  the  teduikal  tenu  emplorcd  to  doaote  the 
£8et«Bt  ante  «f  an  car  and  Aftw  of  conk 

Tbr?  '»  r>«  le  ear  via  named  i^'Uti;  the  beard  or 
»vii  wida;  tiie  ear,  vhen  bconUeaai,  ^wca  mu- 
tiem^  tW  wUm  solid  aabrtaaee  of  the  gnin,  hdi- 

mtmm    solUvui  --  nnthUa   nudri"!  — -(frunum  ;  the 

vhkh  immodiatdT  eoTelopea  the  gnuium, 
^  arith  whkh  wtav  lHwn»  >W«tafat,  are 

AS  tTTvonymous  ;  the  outer  husk  ac/w  /  the 
hoftk  viih  the  short  straw  attach^i,  paiea ; 
in,  tUptJoy  caimutj  to  which  teaptu^  ooaUt 
rwTvi  in  l(-]f,'urm*nous  plants  ;  the  knots  or 
in  the  Mem,  jtmiaUi^  arUaili ;  the  aheath- 
Me  fa  tiw  am  fiam  wludi  IIm 
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2.  Lifmmaicmi  Crops  (x^poro,  L^gtmina). 

The  mrgetables  fidltng  properiy  under  thi«  head, 
chirdr  caltiTated  by  the  ancients,  were  :  a.  Faba; 
L  Lmpimma ;  e.  Lens  s.  Lentiada ;  d.  CXcer ;  e, 
deensaia;  f.  Pkateobu  i  g.  Pimm;  to  which, 
ia  order  to  aroid  moltipljing  subdiTitiona,  we 
Bar  add  Xapi  and  fta/xi,  since  in  comroon  with 
thej  acrred  a*  ibod  both  for  men  and 


a.  Fti^^j.  The  ancient  y^7,  the  Kvi^os  of  the 
Oiaek^  naiwithitandii^  all  that  haa  been  oi)^  to 
tho  cMiliaijr,  vaa  certaady  mo  of  tlio  Taneties  of 

<jOI  C      r.        fii'M  hcaU,  tho    IVcVl  (  f  Fulxi 

mdaang  aroattis  of  botaoiati.  It  reuuired  either 
iieaaadilmi|EyoraraDaiaiiiindlanda  Ifaownupoo 

FhiAt  lov  lyin;;^  ground  that  hnd  remained  long 
soempped  (jBeteretiim\  no  preTioiu  preparation  was 
wctMurf  ;  IhI  Ae  aeed  was  ■lattered  and  at  once 

ploo^hf-d  in  ;  the  frrW  w:><?  t^i.-'n  rihlicd  nnri  finally 
urrow«d  {cam  semeu  entdotolo  iw^senmwi^  iiiara- 
ttM«,  iwtpanabu$ufmt  aopaiaaiM),  the  object  being 
to  hen-  the  i*ed  as  d<>epa!  possible.  But  if  bcmT! 
««feU'  »<)«m  npon  land  from  which  a  corn  crop 
halbern  iiK  r wpadffarfWM ^9ar),after the  stubble 
«ai  cicarrd  away,  maniirc  "was  tpread  at  the  rate 
rftscaty  four  vchcA  to  the  jugcr,  and  then  the  re- 
mimm%  opentionc  were  the  same  a«  above.  Rich 
hukd  r^airvii  fnim  four  to  six  raodii  to  the  jugcr, 
povo'  joil  somewhat  more.  A  portion  of  the  seed 
vat  coamitied  to  tha  gmmd  about  the  middle 
{m»ii>i  semrHit)^  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  the 
coo-ttiwixij;  ftcaaon  (jufimontiaiU*  satio).  yirgH 
(Gmrp.  L  215),  indeed,  following  the  practice  of  hia 
«VB  diatrict,  direeto  that  beaaa  ihonld  be  sown  in 
iprtiig ;  bat  this  was  diaapprored  ef  in  the  rest  of 
I  la}  J  becaaae  the  stalks  {eamUt — /abcdia\  the  pcnh 
(ali)a»>,  and  tha  hiMka  (aaas/iiftiyisaw),  all  of 
were  of  ipwiinjae  as  lood  nreatde,  were 

liirriii  irit  'n  the  §priliK-60wn  drinu  s'r!.',  faJta) 

titw  ia  the  aatmnnal  crop.  Columella  recommends 
Atf  baaa  shoold  be  hoed  three  times,  m  which 


f  vv  thf  v  rp«juircd  no  we-^l:!  AVhm  they  hnd 
amTcd  at  matori tj,  they  were  reaped  close  to  the 
pwiri,  «««  Bade  up  laila- sheaves  {fimiediu 

ircrt  tliraj'h*^       '"en  whoto&sed  the  bumib^'S  with 


krkj,  trampled  them  under  foot,  and  beat  them 
ailb  ftnb  (l  iiadfi),  aad  ftnaUy.  were  cleaned  by 

•L'lrjowiiiff.  TTjc  harrest  to<.k  place  in  Central 
latij  aboot  the  "P^  of  May,  ami  hcoce  the  hrst  of 
iaa  aai  iMned  Cblmiat  Fmbariae,  hecansc  on 


that  iirncw  bcan»  wrTf  ti««m1  in  -srirml  rit"^.  From 

Ivtofti  aodii  of  seed  required  two  d&ji'  work 


of  the  ploughman,  if  the  land  was  newly  broken 
up,  but  only  one  if  it  had  been  erofiped  the  prerioos 

si'tison  ;  harrowing  occupied  one  day  and  a  half, 
the  first  hoetqg  one  day  and  a  hali^  the  second  and 
third  eadk  one  day,  reaping  one  day  ;  in  all,  seven 
or  eight  days. 

Bean  meal  (Jommittm^  ff/ajrYtta)  was  baked  into 
bread  or  edMt  (Mvf  md^t»«r),  especially  if 
mixed  with  the  flmir  of  hrat  nr  niillet  ;  when 
made  into  porridge  {JlUtacia^  ptUa  J'aUiia)^  it  was 
accounted  an  aoeepteble  tSMng  to  the  gods  and 
termed  Refripa^ —  a  name  properly  apj  li^i  to  the 
beans  brought  home  and  set  apart  tor  holy  pur- 
poses. (Horn.  JL  xiiL  689  ;  Cat  35  ;  Varr.  i.  44  ; 
Colum.  ii  10, 12  ;  PalUd.  iL  9,  viL  3 ;  Plin.  //.  iV. 
xriL  5,  xviii.  12,  xix.  3  ;  Oeopoa.iL  35 ;  Dioscorid. 
ii.  127  ;  Theophr.  //.  P.  iv.  2,  vii.  8,  viii,  1  ;  comp. 
Frit.  V,  fii'/rim;  G'V..  iv.  11,  x.  15  ;  Macroh, 
ikiL  i.  12;  Cic,de  I>iv.  j.  ,iO  ;  Ov.  Fast.  \.  436.) 

b.  Lttpinus,  the  dtp/xos  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to 
include  the  Lupinus  af/jujSy  the  L.  lutms,  and  the 
L.  piioau  of  botanists,  the  common  white,  yellow, 
and  rasa  hiflnes  of  our  gardens.  The  first  of  the 
above  speci«  was  that  chiefly  cultivated  by  the 
Romans,  and  is  pronounced  by  Columella  to  be 
the  most  valuable  of  the  legtmiina,  because  it  da> 
msnded  veiy  little  labour,  was  a  sure  aop,  and 
instead  of  exhausting,  actually  re&eshed  and  ma- 
nured the  Lind.  Steeped  in  water  and  afterwards 
boiled,  it  formed  an  ezoelleat  food  for  oxen  in 
winter,  and  might  be  used  even  for  msa  during 
periods  of  scarcity.  It  ouiLl  Lc  ^own  as  goon  as 
thrashed,  might  be  cast  upon  ground  uaptepared 
by  ploughing  or  any  other  operation  {crudumwaK- 
Itu},  and  was  covered  up  anyhow,  or  not  covered 
Up  atall,  being  protected  by  its  bitteroeas  &om  the 
attadks  ef  hfads  aad  ether  aalmsils. 

The  proper  season  for  >riwinir  was  early  in  au- 
tumn, in  Older  that  the  statics  might  acquire  vigour 
before  the  eeld  weather  set  in ;  the  quantity  of 
Hood  v.ri'^  ten  niorlii  to  thf'  iit'^Tr,  and  the  crop  was 
reaped  alter  it  had  th  uim  d  a  vear  in  the  ground. 
It  sneeseded  well  m  :vi\  dry  light  land,  but  not  in 
wet  tenacious  soil.  Ten  modi i  required  in  all  only 
three  days'  work  ;  one  for  covering  up,  one  tor 
harrowing,  and  one  for  reaping,  aad  ef  tpessapem* 
tions,  the  two  first  might,  if  there  wns  a  press  of 
woric,  be  dispensed  with.  (Cat.  v.  35  ;  Colum.  iu 
10, 16,  xi.  2  ;  PsUad.  I  6,  ii.  9,  vL  8,  vii.  3,  ix.  2  ; 
Plin.  //.  N.  zviii.  14 ;  Oea|MB.  iL  89 ;  Viig: 
Gsorg.  i.  75.) 

e.  Lens%.  LenHeulix,  the  ^«uc6s  of  the  Greeks, 
the  modem  &VMm  Len*,  Vida  Lens,  or  Lcntile, 
was  sown  twice  a  year,  lato  in  autumn  (fwr  mediam 
$ementim)  and  « nrly  in  sprinp,  on  dry  light  soil,  in 
the  pnportioQ  of  rather  mors  than  a  nu^ns  to  the 
jnger.  It  was  reoommended  to  mix  the  seed  vriA 
dry  maTiiirt  ,  and  after  leaving  it  in  this  stJite  for 
four  or  five  days,  then  to  scatter  it  A  roodius  and 
a  half  required  eight  days*  work — ploughing,  three  • 
himaung,  one  ;  hoeing,  two  ;  weeding,  one;  ]  i;.- 
ling,  one.  (Cat.  35  ;  Viig.  Georg.  L  228  :  Coium. 
ii.  to.  Id ;  xL  9. ;  PHii.  jr.  iV.  xtBL  19,  81 ; 
Pallad.  xir.  11  ;  Th^^ophr. //.  i*.  riii,  3  ;  Tlinsf  nnd. 
iL  121);  Geopon.  ii.  37;  comp.  Martial,  xiii.  9. 1  ; 
Oell.  xviil  8.) 

d.  Cuy-r,  the  ipt^tv^n^  of  thr  frreflc?!.  The 
CUxraru'ttHum  {Kpids)  and  the  Ctoer  /'wiricwm,  va- 
rieties of  our  common  chick-pea,  were  sown  in 
rich  «oil,  HnririLT  the  month  of  Mrirrh,  in  the  pro- 
portion oi  three  modu  Ui  the  juger,  the  seeds 
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having  been  preTioasIy  steeped  to  make  tlicm 
^csminate  more  rcadfly.  The  crop  was  considered 
injurious  to  the  soil,  and  therefore  avoided  by 
pnidfTit  hiis1?niirlTnfTi.  Three  modii  of  Cict-r  re- 
quired four  duys  lur  ploughing  and  sowiug,  two 
dnyt  fiv  haiiwiniic,  one  day  for  hoeing,  one  day 
for  weedinjr,  and  tnrfe  days  for  pull 'tic:  (rrlhmtur 
tribiis).  (Culum.  iL  10,  12  ;  Pliu.  //.  iV.  xvui.  12  ; 
Dioacond.  ii.  129 1  Tkeoplu;  viii.  1,  £^  6  j  Qeo- 
pon.  ii.  36.) 

e.  CuMT^ada^  Uie  XiBvpot  of  the  Greeks,  the 
LaAfrm  mUmm  of  botanists,  which  Pliny  seems 
to  regard  as  a  small  variety  of  the  Cicer^  was 
sown  in  good  land  either  at  the  end  of  October  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  modii  to  the  jogcr.  None  of  the  legumina 
proved  less  hurtful  to  the  ground,  but  it  was  rarely 
a  successful  crop,  for  it  suilcred  most  from  the  dry 
weather  tad  hot  winds  which  usually  premiled 
when  it  was  in  flower.  Four  modii  of  Cioeitnla 
required  six  days'  work — ploughing,  three ;  harrow- 
ing, one  ;  weedingi  one ;  puilW*  one.  (Colum.  il 
10,  12  ;  PliB.  AiJV'.  xviu.  laTnll^  &<5^  iii.  4  ; 
Th<  ophk  if.  i*.  TiiL  5{  compk  Pfaitnidi.  i^anL 
Rom,) 

f.  Pituehu  a.  namobit  (^eurfi\os  ;  ^aiHioKos  ; 
<t)a(Tto\o\),  thf  coniinoii  kidix  v-lKaii,  succoodi-d  | 
beat  in  rich  land  nmilarly  cropped,  and  was  sown 
towwda  the  end  of  Oetober  in  the  proporden  of 
four  modii  to  the  jii.i,'<T.  Tlicso  fo!ir  modii  re- 
quired three  w  four  days*  work, — ploughing,  one 
er  twoi  neecNdhif  to  the  ani ;  lumowing,  one ; 
leaping,  one.  The  pods  of  the  f)li:is<>lus  were  sonic- 
tlinei  eaten  along  with  the  sccmIs,  accordiqg  to  our 
own  cwtom.  (Virg.  Gtora.  1 337 ;  Colom.  il  10, 
12,  xl  3 ;  Plin.  £n,  ZTiil  13  j  PaUad.  ix.  13  { 
X.  1.) 

f\<  \(\  pea,  succeeded  best  in  a  loose  soil,  a  warm 
situation,  and  a  moist  climalft  It  was  sown  im- 
nediatdr  a^  the  nntiminal  eqainox,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  rather  less  than  four  mndii  to  the  juirer, 
aiid  cultivated  exact! r  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
fAatelus,  (Colum.  n.  10,  13  ;  Plin.  B^ff.  XvfiL  7, 
12  ;  Theophr.  //.      iii.  27,  viii.  3,  .'i.) 

Naptu,  the  fiouvid^  of  Dio^corides,  is  the  mo- 
dem Rape,  the  Itrnf^ira  rajm  of  botanists.  Jta- 
pum^  the  yoyyvXif  uf  Tlieoplir.LHtn.i,  i»  the  modern 
Turnip,  the  iJrasxitxi  A'«/jms  of  botanists.  The 
value  of  tlie*e  plants  was  in  a  great  mea,iure  over- 
looked by  the  earlier  Roman  WTiters,  while  the 
Greeks  regarded  them  too  much  hi  the  light  of 
gvden  herbs ;  but  Pliny  enlarges  upon  their  merits, 
and  by  the  Ganls  beyond  the  Po,  who  wintere<i 
their  oxen  upon  them,  their  culture  waj;  deemed 
next  in  importance  to  that  of  com  and  wine.  They 
were  hiphly  useful  as  food  for  man,  for  aittle,  and 
even  for  birds  ;  both  the  leaf  aud  bulb  were  arail- 
sble  ;  being  very  hardy,  they  could  be  left  in  the 
ground,  or  would  keep  well  if  stored  up,  and  thus 
one  crop  might  be  made  to  hold  out  until  another  i 
came  in.  They  required  leOM^  weD-pulveri-si-d,  [ 
and  highly-raantired  soil.  Rapa  succeeded  best  in 
low,  moist  situations,  and  were  sown  at  the  end  of 
Jane  nfter  five  idcmgbmgs  {quinio  mtleo) ;  napi, 
which  were  more  ada]-ted  for  dry  sloping  land,  at 
the  end  of  August  or  the  begiuniug  of  September, 
after  four  ploughingt  (iqnarto  tulco) ;  both,  however, 
in  warm  and  well-watered  spots  might  be  sown 
in  ftpriug.  A  juger  required  four  sertarii  (about 
Ibar  iBptrinl  jim)  «f  toniip  wed  waA  in  ti 


mpe  Bced,  becau.se  t>i"  napoa  does  not,  IHce  the 
rapum,  expand  into  an  auiple  bulb  {nan  in  ttw 
trem  lakmig^  bnt  sende  n  tlun  root  stmi^'bt  dovr« 
(serf  tenmem  raditrm  deorrfim  ■■/■r<'().  ColuracUa, 
however,  distinctly  states  that  the  rupuin  and 
naptu  passed  into  each  other,  under  the  influence 
of  a  change  of  soil  or  eliinatc.  Jiapina  is  the  terra 
fur  a  bed  or  field  of  turnips.  (Dioacorid.  ii.  134, 
136  ;  Cat  T.  35 }  Colinn.  U.  10 ;  Plia.  M,  N, 
xviii.  13.) 

3.  Green  Fomrfc  Crop$  (^Putmla), 

This  term  included  all  those  crops  which  were 
cut  green  and  employed  exclusively  as  forage  Ibr 
the  lower  animals.  The  most  important  were :  — 
a.  Mediea.  b,  Foenum  Graeeum.  c.  Vicia.  d. 
Cicera.  e.  Krvunt,  Ervilia,  f.  Farrofjo,  Oejh 
mum,  p.  Foenum.  The  description  of  the  la>t 
will  involve  an  account  of  the  sfttem  panned  in 
the  management  of  romdowi. 

<t.  Mediea  (MtiiuHf  sc.  "ria)  the  modem  J-n- 
ccrne*  The  meet  important  of  all  the  plants  coi- 
livnted  tor  stock  exclusively  was  Medica,  bo  called 
because  introduced  into  Greece  during  the  Pcr-ian 
wars.  When  once  properlj  sown,  it  would  la^it 
for  many  years,  miffht  he  cnt  repeatedly  during 
the  same  season,  renovated  rather  than  cxbanst'  <i 
the  soil,  was  the  best  £sttener  of  lean  cattle,  the 
best  netamtiTo  far  ^tose  ^t  were  rick,  and  so 
nourishing  that  a  gini^le  jugrr  fupplied  fufTtoicut 
food  for  three  horses  during  a  whole  year.  Uecce 
the  greatest  ears  was  beetled  npon  ila  cnhnrcu 

The  8[>ot  fixed  u|Kin,  which  was  to  be  neither 
dry  nor  spongy,  received  a  first  plot^hinsg  about 
the  beginning  of  Octoher,  and  the  nptaned  earth 
was  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather  for  the 
winter ;  it  was  carefully  ploughed  a  second  time, 
at  the  hegmninir  of  Pebnnij,  what  all  the  efeoMa 
■vrere  fathered  ofT,  and  the  larger  clods  broken  by 
the  hand  ;  in  the  month  of  March  it  was  ploughed 
far  a  third  time  and  harrowed.  The  groond  thus 
preiKired  was  divided  into  plot*  or  beds  (fmw)  as 
in  a  garden,  each  fifty  feet  long  and  ten  feet 
hraad,  so  that  ready  access  might  he  gidned  bf 
the  walks  between  fiw  supplyin?  water  and  ex- 
tirpating the  weeds.    Old  dimg  waa  then  sprvad 
over  the  whole,  and  the  sowing  took  place  at  the 
end  of  April,  a  cyathus  (abnnt      of  an  imperial 
pint)  of  seed  being  allowed  for  each  bed  of  the 
dimensions  deeeribed  ahem  The  seed  was  im- 
mediately covered  in  w-ih  wooden  mkos  (Jigneia 
rmteUui}^  and  the  operations  of  hoein?  and  weed- 
ing were  petfewned  repeatedly  with  wooden  tm- 
pb  menta.  It  was  not  cut  for  the  first  time  nntil  it 
had  dropped  some  of  its  seed,  but  afterwards 
might  be  cut  as  tender  w  the  fanner  thou^^ht  fit 
After  ejifli  cutting  it  ^'as  well  watered,  and  as 
soon  ai  the  young  bladta  began  to  sprout,  every 
weed  was  sedulously  removed.    llaiMiged  in  this 
manner  it  might  be  cut  six  times  a  year  for  ten 
(Pliny  says  thirty)  years.    It  was  neeessary  to 
uj»e  caution  in  giving  it  at  first  to  cattle,  since  it 
was  apt  to  inflate  them,  and  make  blood  too 
rapidly,  but  when  they  were  liabituated  to  fts 
tiso  it  might  be  supplied  freely.   It  is  very  re- 
markable that  this  species  of  forage,  to  which  so 
much  importance  was  attached  br  the  Romans, 
has  altogether  disappeared  from  ftaly.    We  are 
assured  by  M.  Chatcauvieux  that  not  a  single  pbmt 
of  it  is  now  to  be  seen.   (Yair.  L  42  ;  Colmn.  ii* 
1«,S8|  Viiy.G^i315|  PMLiii«|V.l| 
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flam.  U.N.  xnL  16  ;  X^momL  u.177}  Tkeophr. 
JSr.  I*,  ▼in.  7.) 

F'-^rum-Cmfrttai^  Tariotuly  termed  TrjAij, 
k  ^avlc«^,  «^wi^is  and  akfiaMfmi 

'\  of  Vrtanists,  was  called  Stlnfm  by  conntrr 
pe^jfikv  and  sooceeded  best  when  vaaSij  wglected, 
wmm  bcifif  lakeo  m  the  first  place  not  to  bnry  the 
dftip  {tearificatumg  serifur).    Six  or  seven 
iBodih,  which  was  the  allowance  for  a  juger,  re- 
fttiwd  two  days  for  sowing  and  one  ftr  iieq>inf. 
<C*at.  ^'i  :  C^lma.  iL  10,  xL  2  ;  Plin.  H.  M  rriit. 
l€,  xxiv.  19;  DicMcocid.  iL  124  j  Theophr.  H.  F. 
fi.  17,  rfiL  a) 

e.   l',iit  (ffipcucor^  the  $iici6»  of  Galen),  some 
w.r  at  ihe  vanetK*  ot  the  Vicia  suHva,  the  Vetch 
«r  SoKxraer  <flr  Wtntar)  Tare  of  botani«ts.  It 
■Cifht  be  srrqm  on  dry  land  at  diffortnt  periods  of 
the  year,  usually  about  thcautamnal  equinox  when 
wttmiiBi  far  green  fodder ;  in  Januanr  or  biter,  when 
ruMd  ibr  seed.    (Bat  tee  Plin.  H.N.  xviiL  15.) 
The  qoantity  required  in  the  former  caae  was  seven 
to  the  jugcr,  in  the  latter  sir.  Particular 
mm-  tdtcn  not  to  cast  the  iced  when  theie 
vat  dew  «r  auMtore  of  any  sort  opon  the  turiace 
•f  the  grmuHl  ;  the  period  of  the  day  selected  for 
1^  sfwratien  waa  thewfuie  aoiie  houa  after 
on,  aa4  bo  mere  mm  scattefeJ  dum  emdd  be 
c  ■'^>  r*  «i  up  Ixffon'  ul^bt.    It  rf<iuired  little  labour — 
fioqdui^  tiro  daj%  harrowing  ooe^  reapii^  one  ; 
n      §m  ^ttjw*  wflrii  tw  stz  er  seven  wwdwi 
(Cat  35  :  V;irr.  i.  31  ;  Virg.  Ctor^.  i  75  ;  Colum. 
ik  1«L  I  29, 12.  i  32  Plin.         xTiiL  15;  camp. 
Or.  M  V.  3C7.) 

d.  CSncnt,  the  6xpoi  r  f  TT:  ^ophrastui,  the  La- 
^ignu  derra  of  botanists,  was  sown  after  coie  or 
twe  riseplikigs  ijtrimo  tW  nffcrii  tmlco\  in  the 
larath  «3f  March,  tlic  ijuantity  of  seed  varying,  ac- 
oattling  to  the  richness  of  ^oil,  fruin  two  and  a 
half  to  fcar  BedB  te  the  jager.  In  southern 
^stB  it  was  ciren  tn  the  caillf  ini4tf>f1  (Hr^a 
/^ua),  steeped  in  water,  aitd  then  nii.xed  with 
iIsC  Twelire  pounds  of  ervm  were  considered 
eqcivalait  to  sixtett  of  tirnn^  and  ■nlfldwit  fat  % 
y»ki»  of  oxeo. 

Cicera  was  cnltiTated  for  its  seed  also,  and  formed 
a  asc  unpalatable  food  for  man,  differing  little  if  at 
b8  in  taste  from  the  dcercula,  bat  being  of  a 
^'^>  r  c.AtMT.  (Colam.  iL  1 1,  §  1, 12 ;  Pallad.  ir. 
^  ,VMb.H.N.  xriiL  12  ;  Tbeophr.  U.  FAr.  2.) 

c  Bnmmy  Errilia^  the  ipofot  of  TKoscaridet,  are 
apjMratly  Tarieties  of  the  Ervum  Errilf„  or  Wild 
Tsoi  el  botaoista.   Emmm  succeeded  best  la  poor 
iff  lad  :  might  lie  sawn  «l  avy  time  between  tlie 
irnQj]  equinox  and  the  bctf inning  of  March,  at 
the  ate  o£  fire  raodii  to  the  ^uger,  and  demanded 
Srie  <■».    The  alme  quantity  required  aix  days* 
lalxna' — ploiufhintr  and  sowing  two,  harmwin^one, 
hMing  sasw  weeding  one,  zei^og  one.  (Van*,  l  32 ; 
rw9.Ed.m.  100;  CUamrnrTOh  4  34,  II. §11, 
12.  I  3,  IS.  §  1,  tL  A  xL  2  ;  Pallad.  u.  8 ; 
Pba.  U.  N.  xriiL  15  ;  Theophr.  //.  i».  ix.  22  ; 
X/mM  iL  It!  ;  coop  Phmt.  MosUM.  L  I.) 

/.  F'lrrtt^,  OcymmtH.  On  c^impririn  T  tho  various 
■tWitMs  qaoted  at  the  rad  ot  thu  poxsgraph,  al- 
tksf  li  they  alwaad  ift  csalnidk&iiih  ws  duA  be 
W   cf>r,c/c<ff  — ■ 

J.  Ttoy&mf^  was  the  general  term  employed 
1i  faift  in  J  kiwi  edT  corn  cat  green  for  fodder, 
ntautf        dcrircd  frtwn/ar,  the  refiuc  of  that 
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ruga  «r  rBcmneaCM  farri$  praedenta  senVvr),  Lut 
•ftcnvards  rye  {teeale%  oats  (atvnae),  and  barley, 
were  employed  ;  the  last^mentioned  being,  in  the 
estimation  of  C^olumella,  the  best ;  and  Uiese  gtaiiis 
wen  not  always  sewn  alone,  but  frequently  with 
an  admixture  of  the  vett  'i  ami  \-ariou8  legumina. 
Hence  famgo  is  used  by  Juveoal  to  denote  A 
oonfiised  meiuej  of  hetewgeneow  topics 

2.  That  as  famujo  pr  r!y  denoted  com  cut 
green  for  fodder,  so  oevrnmn  was  the  name  giren 
to  phnta  of  the  ben  kind,  when  used  in  the  mum 
manner,  before  they  came  to  maturity,  and  formed 
pods.  Maulius  Sura  gives  the  propoctioDs  of  ten 
modii  of  beans,  two  of  vetches^  rad  two  of  onriliae 
to  the  juifpT  ;  and  this  combination  was  said  to  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  Aveita  Grataa^  sown 
in  autumn  ;  it  waa  the  fiist  enp  available  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  nnd  henrf,  of  the  three  forms 
ocsKtHR,  ocunaMt,  ocymuj/iy  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  tte  last  is  A»  aest  accarate,  and  that  the 
name  was  given  on  account  of  the  rajiidity  of  its 
growth  in  spring.    From  the  expression  of  Pliny, 

Apud  mtiquus  erat  pabuli  genus  quod  Cato 
Ocymam  vocat,**  and  the  silence  of  Columella, 
who  mentions  the  garden  herb  (basU) 
only,  wo  infer  that  this  sort  of  pabulum  was  little 
used  after  the  time  of  Vam.  The  notion  of 
Gesner  that  eeymuin  is  dorer,  die  Aadfeey  rpati' 
■niXov  of  Callimachus,  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  statements  of  Pliny,  who  mcntioos  trtfoiivm  as 
a  disttnet  pluk  (Oak,  27,  ol,  U  ;  Vair.  L  38ft 
31  :  Colum.  iL  10.  8  dl»  xL  8,  f  20;  Plin. 
//.iV.xTiiL  16.) 

g.  Pmammm^  Praia,  So  nnch  importBDee  was  at- 
tached to  stock,  that  many  con&idcrrd  a  good  mea- 
dow as  the  most  valuable  species  of  land,  requiring 
little  trouble  or  ootfaiy,  snbjeet  to  none  of  the  casual* 
ties  to  which  other  crf^pi  vrow  rxpnjed,  afTording  a 
sure  retiun  erery  yciu-,  and  that  twofold,  in  tho 
shape  of  hay  and  of  pasture.  The  mcndewi  were  of 
two  kinds, the  Dry  Meadow  {inixaneumpratvm)  and 
the  Irrigated  or  Water  ilcadow  (pro/um  Hguum). 
The  hay  produced  from  a  meadow  whose  own  rich 
natural  moisture  did  not  require  an  artificial 
stimulus  was  the  best.  Any  land  which  declined 
with  a  gentle  slope,  if  either  natiually  rich  and 
moist,  or  capable  of  injpttiaD,  might  be  laid  down 
as  a  meadow,  and  the  most  appivred  method  of 
procedure  was  the  following:  —  The  land  having 
been  thoroughljr  ploughed  and  well  laboured  in 
sommer,  was  hi  antmnn  sewn  with  rapa,  or  napi 
or  beans,  the  In!'  )  ^-ing  year  wit!i  '.v  L'  .it,  and  in 
the  third  year,  all  trees,  bushes,  and  rank  weeds 
hsfinff  been  extirpated,  with  the  vetch  («Me) 
mixed  with  p:  siM?ds.  The  clods  were  broken 
down  with  rakes,  the  sut&oe  accuiatdr  levelled 
by  widcer  hardies,  so  that  the  scythe  of  tne  mower 
(foenlseax)  m\'ih\  nowhere  enconnter  any  obstacle. 
The  vetches  were  not  cat  until  they  had  arrived  at 
maturity  and  begvn  to  drop  tfieir  Med  ;  and  after 
they  haid  been  rrmovr-t^,  the  grass,  when  it  had  at- 
tained to  a  projter  hiiglit,  was  mown  and  made 
into  liay.  Then  the  irrigation  eoaaMncedl,  pro- 
vided the  soil  was  stiff,  for  in  loose  earth  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  the  gnm  roots  to  obtain  a  firm 
held.  For  the  first  year  no  stock  were  permitted 
tn  graze  le^  their  feet  should  poach  up  the  soft 
ground,  but  the  young  blad^  were  ait  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  second  year,  after  the  hay-making 
was  over,  if  the  ground  was  moderately  diy  and 
hard,  the  smaller  animals  were  admitted,  hot  n* 
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horsM  or  otph  nntil  the  thirl  Alxmt  the  middle 
of  February  in  each  year,  an  .ibundanttop-drcsLsinfj 
of  HMumw  mixed  with  ^rrass-seeds  was  appli<>d  to 

the  upprr  Tnrt  r  f  ihr  fi;  Id,  the  heiu-fit  of  whidj 
was  extended  to  ttie  lower  portions  by  tlio  tlow 
cither  of  natural  rain  or  of  artificinl  stnams. 
When  old  niiadows  br  rnn><»  mossy,  the  best  rc- 
medy  was  to  sprinkle  ii>.m  t  copionsly,  which  in 
IIMIIjrOMei  killed  tbo  ninss  ;  but  when  this  failed, 
the  most  sure  plan  vms  to  i  r  ak  ^i;)  tli-  Im.d  ufrehh, 
which,  havinj^  Laia  long  uiidisiurbed,  waa  sure  to 
■fiord  abundant  crops. 

In  makintf  hay,  the  gTfWS  wn«  to  ho  cut  ( fnlci- 
bus  su/iffctiri)  before  the  itlcm  had  Usgnn  to  lo«c 
its  natural  moisture,  while  the  seed  WM  not  yet 
perfectly  ripe  ;  and  in  dryinp,  it  was  essential  to 
avoid  the  two  extremes  of  cxpobing  it  for  too  long 
or  too  tbort  a  time  to  tbo  Mm  om  air.  In  the 
former  ease,  the  juices  were  sucked  out,  and  it 
become  little  better  than  straw  ;  in  the  latter,  it 
wss  lioUo  to  iiBimeiit,  heot,  and  take  fire.  After 
being  properly  turned  over  with  forks  {/urcUli* 
verMri)  it  was  coUeeted  and  laid  in  regular  swathes 
(com'tabmtt$  im  $tr^m\  and  then  bound  into 
abeam  or  bundles  {atque  Ua  mamplo$  vindemut). 
The  loose  stalks  wtn  next  raked  together  (rustelU* 
emdi)  and  the  whole  crop  {/oemiaieia)  carried  home 
and  stored  in  lofta.  or,  if  tJuo  was  not  conve- 
nient, built  up  in  the  field  into  conical  ricks  {in 
mrtat  ertnii  oovrenirl).  Lastly,  the  inequalities 
poased  over  bj  the  mowei*  fqiiaa/'Beolwasi  mve- 
feHimHi#)  mn  cut  doM  ona  fnoetli  {ritSHmdn 

prtita,  id  erf,  falcihus  mnyfianfia)^  an  operation 
termed  tieiUr$  pralmm,  the  gleoniogs  thus  obtained, 
whieli  fanned  s  aert  of  oAennoth,  being  called 
foenam  eordum,  or  tid^'inrnta.  (CaL  8,  f),  'JJ», 
60  ;  Vorr.  i.  7,  49 :  Colum.  ii.  16—18;  Pallad. 
a  2,  iil  1,  ir.  2,  x.  10.) 

4.  Crop*  afftmling  MiUeriaU  for  tatUh  J'oifricA, 

Of  these,  the  most  important  were,  a,  Ccmn<Ai$ : 
k,  Linuttt. 

a.  Camabii  (Mbra^ir,  x^ivnSos)  the  Canndnt 
toHeOf  or  CMnmon  Hemp  of  liolraists,  required 
rich,  moist,  well-watered,  deeply  trenched,  and 
highly  manoied  land.  Six  nauif  were  sown  in 
every  squaze  loot  of  grainid  daring  the  lait  week 
in  Februarj',  but  the  f)p«'ration  nii^'ht  be  delayed 
for  a  fortnight  if  the  weather  was  rainj.  Cola* 
Btella  it  nnablo  to  give  any  detdla  wHh  regard  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  labour  necessary  for  raising  a 
crop  of  bemp^  (Varr.  I  23 ;  Colum.  it  10, 12, 
21  ;  PUn.  ir.Ar.  six.  »  t  INoaeorid.  HL  1«5.> 

fj.  I.tnum  (Xlvuf),  the  TJnum  tuiiaii$$imnnt,  or 
Common  Flax  of  botanists,  being  regarded  as  a 
very  exhanating  crop,  was  altogether  avoided,  vn« 
les5  the  soil  happeiutl  to  be  p'culinrly  suiUible,  or 
the  prico  whicn  it  bore  in  the  district  Tery  in- 
viting (ottt  pnUtm  ftrwiiM^  It  waa  wwn  fron 
the  beginning  of  October  until  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  December,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  modii 
totlie  joger,  and  lometimeo in  Fobniarf  attke mto 
often  modii.  On  nr  oi::.t  of  its  sconrcrlncf  qualities 
<Vir;j.  G&>rg.  L  77),  u  was  generally  grown  upon 
rich  land,  such  being  leas  luwle  to  be  serioaaly  in- 
jured,  but  some  sowed  it  very  thick  upon  poor 
land,  in  order  that  the  stalks  might  be  as  thin,  and 
thcrefiire  the  fibres  as  delicate  ns  possible.  (Virg. 
f?<^n7.  i.  212;  Colum.  il  10,  14;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xvii.  9,  xix.  1  ;  Pallad.  xL  2  ;  QeopcHi.  ii.  10  : 

Diomrid.  u.  126 1  Thoopbv H.P,  m,  7.) 


It  is  erident  fimrn  the  instnictiona  given  bj 
Columella  (ii.  4)  for  plotighing  the  best  land,  that 
a  summer  faiiow  usually  preceded  a  com  croji.  For 
since  the  first  ploughing  was  early  in  spriag»  the 
second  in  summer,  and  the  th^rd  in  nutumn,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  crop  could  have  been  raised  upon 
the  ground  during  any  portion  of  tha  poiod  beoo 
I  inditated  ;  and  the  «tnme  nnth^r  erprrnsly  slntes 
clsc-whero  (ii.      in  accordance  with  the  Vir|piiau 
precept  (O.  L  i\\ tbat  the  land  open  whicli  wheat 
(/t/r,  siVujo)  vna  grown  onght  to  repose  erery  other 
year  ;  in  which  case,  however,  mauun:  might  be 
dispensed  with.    Nor  did  this  plan  apply  to  oom 
alone,  for  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  gweral 
practice  to  permit  nearly  one  half  of  the  fiinn  to 
remain  at  reit,  while  the  productive  enerj^ies  of  the 
other  moiety  were  called  into  action.     1 1  will  be 
8<>en  from  tlic  calculations  with  regard  to  time  and 
labour  for  an  amble  farm  containing  300  jugew 
(Colum.  ii.  1*2),  that  100  ju^ers  only  were  sown 
in  autumn,  50  with  wheat,  &0  with  leguminous  or 
green  crops  ;  and  if  ipiii|f*o»wii^  waa  raKurted  to. 
which  was  by  no  means  general,  30  more,  so  that 
out  of  200  jogera,  at  least  70,  and  more  frequently 
100,  were  left  fidlowed. 

There  were,  indeed,  exceptions  to  this  systCTi* 
Some  land  was  so  peculiarly  deep  and  rich  that  il 
might  be  cropped  for  two  or  more  yean  in  snccea- 
sion  {terra  rettibUit)  ;  but  in  this  case  it  wao  n> 
lieved  by  varying  the  crop,  the  field  from  wbici 
winter  wheat  (/or)  had  been  reaped  In-ing  highly 
manured  and  sown  immediately  with  beana^  ox  tbis 
ground  which  had  borne  lupines,  beana,  vetdlcB, 
or  any  renovating  crop,  waa  allowed  to  lie  fallow 
during  winter  and  then  sown  with  spring-wbest 
(far)  (Virg.  Georp.  I  73  ;  comp.  Plin.  ff.  M 
xviii,  '21),  while  a  third  riTtation,  still  more  fav!  ir 
able,  waa  to  take  two  lq;anunotta  or  xemovating 
crops  aftw  one  oxbamlli^  or  earn  erttp.   In  Gun- 
jxmia,  the  extraordinarj'  ferti'Iiy  (  f  the  soil  al- 
lowed them  to  tax  iU  energiea  mocb  more  severely, 
for  there  it  wao  oonnnon  to  low  barley,  millet, 
turnips  (raf>a),  and  then  Imtlt  v  r  uli  Mt  .iiraiu,  O.te 
had  receiving  manure  before  the  millet  and  turnips, 
but  never  remidn^  vaeant ;  wbiletbat  peenliany 
favoUR'd  di/rl(  t  near  Nnpl-a,  called  the  Cumjyi 
Labonni^  or  Terrae  Labwiae^  now  the  Tara  di 
E^99ony  yidded  an  uiifitempted  eenea  of  eera 

CrOf';-<,  two  of  far,  nnd  rail'  of  iiiillrt,  without  a 
moment  of  repose  {scritur  Mo  anao,  pamco  mmel^ 
his  farm).  (Cat.  35  ;  ViiT.  L  44  \  Viig.  Gtorp.  i. 
71,  &c. :  Colnn.  iL  9^  lOy  IS ;  FBik  H*N,  mL 
21,23.) 

It  witf  bo  proper,  befim  bringing  this  part  of 
the  subject  1 1  a  r!  '»e,  to  expl  in  .1  word  whidi 
may  occasion  embarrassment  in  coiiseqaeaoe  of  iM 
■%nifieatfoQ  being  varioody  nodilled  by  the  Robmdi 
ngricnltural  writers.  Thi?  is  ttu  arljrctive  notw/w, 
which  frequently  appears  as  a  substantive,  and  in 
aU  the  three  gendeia,  aoeoiding  as  offtr^  tovo,  or 
mUum  is  understood. 

1.  The  original  meaning  of  novaiit  or  mnxde, 
looking  to  its  etymology,  mnit  bavo  been,  land 
n^Htf  rrcInimeA  from  n  stnte  nf  natiire  ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  used  by  Fliny  {H.  N.  xvii.  5), 
Talis  (sc.  odor)  fen  ett  in  novaWnu  eae$a  o4wV 
t^va.    (Comp.  Callistr.  in  Pand.  xIviL  '2 1 .  3.) 

2.  Varro,  in  bis  treatise  De  Lmgma  Latina  (v. 
99  (  comp*  vt  58^  od.  MODer),  plum  MMiii^s 
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aflowcd  oocasioaaUjr  to  rtpoie,  m 
to  rwCMb  Offtr^  land  wnieh  M  cropped 
Ir,  —  Aper  ratibUit  qai  restHuitur  ae  re- 

and  iMnee  ntny  (I/.y.  zvSL 

t9)^  Rotate  fst  ifund  alUmis  amis  uritwr, 

X  Varxxi,  in  hi«  TreaOae  D»  Hm  Ruttim  (L  2d), 
4A»Li  Sasfe*  to  mem  a  field  which  has  been 
pWi^bt*^  .^nd  feo\»m  ;  arrumy  a  field  plough  ■<}  Lut 
■at  jreC  aovn  ;  aoro^  a&i  mittm  fiat  aategwam  le- 
CMBda  wrmUmn  tvaaaater,  amtNgaona  wwaa  wineh 
b»:  inVrprtUxl  to  denote  a  field  which  has 
booae  a  ctof^  bat  whkh  baa  not  beoi  ploughed  for 
•  aeeaad  «t«|i ;  in  wkadi  cms  it  wQl  be  equiralent 
ta  •  /tJUftt  ff!d. 

4.  Cvlunella,  in  one  passage  (vi.  jnaef.  §  1), 
CBflagrs  flMalv  aalM  Car  new  or  vagm  land  nn- 
tDothed  bv-  the  plough  ;  for  in  contrasting  tht? 
tastic*  of  the  agricQlturi«t  and  the  grazier,  he  re- 
■arin  that  the  fnnni  r  delighta  9»«i«  mainam  mA- 
csi-4c  jHuro  mfo,  the  Litter  nocali  fframin'^^fr'^  : 
Vam>  (ii.  prae£  §  4)  in  liiie  manner  places  m- 
miuaa  pasture  land,  is  «f|MMitMii  to  M^H^  ai  eon 

Ian*], —  ic.»  domiius  enttsft  Jit  rst  rrmmtvUua  aMMftir 

CabBmeDa,  in  another  pa«i^«,  pboM  eulia 

■oen?fi.  lar.d  under  lil'mrr  in  n  5:f>n*»rul  senso,  in 
aiipc^ilkui  to  rwe/ij  offer,  latid  m  a  aUiie  of  nature  ; 
aiii  Urns  we  must  nndeistand  the  ha^c  tarn  euUa 
•oaoika  in  VIrgiI*s  first  Edogm  (t.  71),  and  tonsas 
awm/m,  the  ealtirated  fields  from  which  a  crop  has 
been  reaped, — a  phrase  which  forms  the  connecting 
fink  botween  this  meaning  and  that  noticed  abotra 
wi«  IL   (Comp^  Pallad.  L  6,  iL  10.) 

R  PA  ST  10. 

Th«  second  great  department  of  our  subject  is 
Artii,  a.  Res  Paitorieia,  a.  SdeiUia  PadoralU, 
thftie  tmaa  brin?  all  alike  undcrst'trrd  to  drnritr 
the  an  of  pro%~idLug  and  feeding  iiuck  »o  m  lu 
jidd  the  moat  ample  profit. 

Bat  PoKtio  aut  ba  eanadoMd  mder  tho  tv»> 
Ud  farms  of 

a.  Futtto  AytmHM  a.  Hm  Ptmana,  and 

^/Wao  Kittste 

Tbe  farmer  compiehendinf  the  managenMiit  «f 
esttle,  abeep,  horst-s,  6ic. ;  the  latter  of  poultry, 
baea,  and  aoma  otbo*  to  be 

ft  r^mo  A«ikatm  s.  mss  racvAsu. 
OiMna  tkiM  beads: 

I.  .VtwTfT*  PecmUt,  iadadii^  J.  ShMp ;  S. 
Qeau  ;  3.  Swine. 

II.  Aftijores  PcauJes,,  including,  1.  Kine  ;  2. 
Botses ;  3.  .\a*pa  ;  4.  Mules.  Varro  indeed,  for 
ac  leaaon  apparcntij  except  to  preserve  a  sort  of 
awBirfical  ajmmetiy,  places  mules  in  tha  thM 
dirision,  bat  as  ther  eridently  belong  to  the  name 
dais  aa  hones  and  asses,  we  have  to  this  extent 
4i|arted  from  his  anangemcnt. 

III.  Animals  prorided  not  for  the  profit  which 
ttcj  yield  directly  in  the  maritet,  but  necesaaiy 
^t^fnytraMinliBiiMt«f  thaibmfaiiif:  tk«a« 
m— 

I  Jkp  dome*)  :  2.  Feedm  (pasfaras). 

ipin,  in  each  of  these  nuu^  HubdivUiona  (with 
fif  eifrpti'on  of  mulaa  who  do  nottoed)  attea- 
uo  emt  I*  directed  t»  nina  different  ettcmn- 

of  which  foul"  ar-p  to  be  rr,niMj,T,-J  in  tlic 
jMioons  jMtr<mUi)f  faior  in  the 
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feeding  of  atock  (in  pecore  pa$ctndo\  whOe  the 
ninth,  of  a  more  general  character,  relates  to  num- 
ber (de  Humero). 

The  four  drcumataneea  which  demand  attentkmi 
in  purchasing  itoek  are,  a.  The  age  of  the  aniiml 
{actus),  b.  His  points  {otfiiitiu  Jormac)  by  which 
we  determine  whether  he  is  good  of  hia  kind* 
e.  Ria  bleeding  (ijm  mi  seaUaib),  by  whieb  we  de- 
tcmiine  whether  h  ■  is  i  f  a  good  kind.  d.  The 
legal  forma  {jUjun  in  parando)  enential  to  render 
a  aale  valid,  and  the  wanaa^  vkldi  the  bi^er 

I  may  demand    {(jwm<h!niodtm^  jSMMIfW  ftCtdtHt 
emi  cporteat  eivUi  j»re). 

The  fmr  dmnnataneea  te  lie  eonaidefed  after  a 

breeding  stock  hn-^^ipcn  nr  ;iu'red  are,  c.  The  mode 
of  feeding  {jxutio)  in  answer  to  the  questiona 
tehere,  mmtm^  and  with  tchat  («»  ^ma  rej^iowtf,  et 
quando  et  qwis).  f.  The  impregnation  of  the 
female,  the  period  of  gestation,  and  her  treatment 
while  pngnaot,  all  at  which  are  embodied  bi  tlw 

w-nrA  ffx'tura,  g.  The  rearing'  nf  the  voTrrt-^'  (tn- 
iriMias).  h.  The  preservation  of  their  health,  and 
treatment  when  diseased  (de  mnitate). 

t.  The  ninth  and  last  inqfnVv-  (de  nttmero)  re- 
lates to  the  number  of  flocks  and  herds  which  can 
be  maintained  with  advanta^  in  a  giren  space, 
the  number  of  individuals  which  it  is  expedient  to 
combine  into  one  ilock  or  herd,  and  the  proportions 
to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  sex  and  age  ef 
the  members  of  each  flock  and  herd. 

In  following  the  divisions  and  topi^  indicated 
above,  we  omit  the  discussions  on  the  diseases  of 
stock  and  their  remediea,  which  abound  in  the 
agricultural  writers,  and  which  form  the  subject  of 
an  elaborate  treatise  (Mu/o-medicina  s.  De  Arte 
VeUa-iactria.)^  bearii^  the  name  of  VegetUu^  which 
is  probably  a  trensutton  or  eora|n]atMn  fima  tha 
works  of  the  Clri  -  k  I'mrioTpoi,  or 
gcooai  executed  at  a  late  period. 

I.  MiNORBS  FbCVDSS. 

1.  Sheep  {jpeeue  ooiiUm  a.  oesnrNMi)  were  di> 
Tided  into  two  claaes  with  reference  to  their 

wool, 

(1.)  Peau  iirtumf  whose  fleeoea  were  not  pro- 
tected artifieiaHy. 

(  2  )  /'rr\>  TartHtinum  s,  Pfctis  Graecum  8.  Ore$ 
pdUtae  s.  Ovet  ieetae,  whose  fleeces  were  protected 
fton  ad  eztenud  injury  by  skin  jackets.  Th^ 
Wiio]  lirinc^  tlma  rendered  finer.  ;uid  liriup  moro 
easily  scoured  and  dyed,  brought  a  higher  price 
than  Mijotlier. 

Sheep  were  likawisc  dividcii  into  two  c!ns*es 
according  as  tbcj  were  home-fed  oc  reared  in 
extensive  and  distant  pastuee ;  we  fint  eoetider 
them  under  this  point  of  view. 

Home-fed  sheep  (greg^  vitiatiei)  were  allowed 
to  pasture  in  the  fieldii  anmad  the  fum  daring  a 

jwrlinn  nf  tlic  yrnr,  whrn^vrr  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  system  of  cultivation  pursued 
rendered  tUa  practicable,  or,  more  frequently, 
were  kept  constantlv  confirifd  in  sheds  (ttaf/u/a— 
eeyla  —  oni/ia),  built  m  warm  and  sheltered  situa* 
tieoa,  with  baid  floors  sloping  antwaida  to  pmeat 
the  accumulation  of  moislur'^,  which  was  regarded 
as  particularly  injurious  to  both  the  feet  and  the 
fleece.  They  were  fed  npon  cjtisaa,  lucerne, 
barley,  and  leguminous  seeds,  or  when  such  rich 
and  succulent  food  could  not  be  obtained,  on  hay, 
bran,  chaff,  orapo  husks,  and  dry  leaves,  espe- 
cially Uioae  of  tha  elm,  oak,  aad  fig,  beiqg  at  all 
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tinei  plentifully  tappHed  wftb  nli   They  were 

littered  with  IfMvea  and  twi);s,  which  were  frc- 
^ant^T^changed,  and  the  pens  were  kept  care« 

The  more  niunerons  flocks  which  were  roared  in 
extentive  pasturei  (jpti  m  taUibus  ptucmtmr)  tuually 
puMdtiw  iHdBter  in  tbe  lowplafaw  apda  ue  ooait, 
and  were  driven  Viv  ii-:;ular  drift  roads  {niJIcs 
pubUoat)  in  lammer  to  the  mountaioa  of  C«utral 
Ilaly,  Jnt  m  to  modem  timea  vaat  droves  pass 
every  autumn  fixnn  the  Ahnizzi  to  se^'k  the  more 
genial  climate  of  Puglia  or  the  Maremma.  Those 
who  wm  mpbyed  to  waldi  thani  i<tpiliom$) 
bebg  often  at  a  great  distance  from  home  wore 
fiurnuhed  with  beasts  of  burden  for  trausporting 
the  natarials  required  in  the  construction  of  fbldii 
nnd  huts,  at  their  hattinf;  phices,  and  all  the  stores 
necessary  for  themselves  and  their  charge.  The 
aheep  mco  ttaaally  coOedod  Ofwy  night  to  secure 
them  Bgunst  robbers  and  boasts  of  prey  ;  in  sum- 
mer they  fed  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  re- 
posed during  the  nomtido  heat  in  sheltered  spots, 
while  in  winter  they  were  not  nllowi-d  to  pn  otit 
nntil  the  firost  was  oil  thu  ground.  The  tiuiks 
■wem  often  very  numerous,  containing  sometimes 
15,uoo  head,  one  Bhepherd  (qpsUo)  beiqg  allowed 

to  every  five  or  six  icoro. 

The  breeds  most  prized  by  the  early  Romans 
were  the  Calabrion^  the  Apullan,  which  were  short 
woolled  (breves  tJttfw),  the  Miirsian,ond, above  all, 
the  Torentine  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Columella  those 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  the  vicinity  of  Altinum 
(Mart  xiv.  153),  and  thoM  from  the  Gamfn  "Maen 
roond  Parma  and  Mutina  were  especially  es- 
teemed. The  system  of  cro«sing  waa  bj  no  meoni 
unknown  ;  for  M.  Columella,  the  uncle  ef  the 
author,  produced  an  cxcdli nt  variety  by  crossing 
the  <ec<ue  owa  of  Cadis  with  some  wild  nuns  from 
AfKea,  and  again  erotaing  their  progeny  with  the 
T.irt'iitint's.  In  purcha-ini,'  strK-k  atlriuion  wag 
always  paid  to  the  localitica  where  they  were  to 
be  nndntafaied ;  thne  theep  of  hu]ge  liae  (pnettw 
mvs)  were  naturally  deemed  best  fitted  for  rich 
plains,  stoat  compact  animals  (^quadmUie)  for  light 
billy  foih,  and  the  imaHer  kinds  (An^ttoe)  for 
mountainous  regions,  just  as  in  this  country  the 
Leiccstcn  are  kept  with  greatest  advantage  in  the 
low-lying  Inxurmnt  pastime  of  Linednshire, 
Cheviots  In  the  rhiss  hill-*  from  which  they  derive 
their  name,  and  the  bhick-fiiccd  on  the  tot^y  moun- 
tains of  Walei  and  Seottand.  As  to  «>loar,  pure 
white  was  most  souiiht  after ;  btit  certain  nntunil 
tints,  such  as  the  dark  grey  (  pMUm\  which  distin- 
gnished  the  flocks  of  Pollcntia  in  Liguria  {fuacitfue 
femr  Poffeniia  vilfi,  Silin.H,  viii.  599),  the  yel- 
lowish browu  (Jweut)  in  ihono  of  Corduba  (so 
often  celebrated  by  Martial,  t.  37,  viii.  2.  8,  ix. 
6'2,  xiv.  inn  ;  comp.  Jnr.  xii.  40),  and  the  red 
browu  (ruber)  in  »omo  of  tho  iWiatic  varieties, 
were  highly  prized. 

The  {Kiints  characteristic  of  a  pood  animal  and 
the  warranty  usimlly  required  of  the  st'ller  will  Iks 
found  fully  detailed  is  Vam  (iL  2)  and  Gohmwlla 
(vii.  2,  3). 

Thane  which  were  smooth  and  bare  under  the 
belly  {ventre  giabro\  anciently  called  apiea$t  were 
always  rejected,  and  pjirticular  care  was  taken  that 
the  fleece  of  the  ram  should  be  perfectly  pure,  or 
at  I«ist  uniform  in  colour,  his  tongue  also  being 
examined  in  order  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not 
black  or  spotU^il,  liiMe  auch  defects  would  hare 


been  tnoMmitted  to  hii  progeny.  ( Vii;g.  Gwg.  S. 

887 ;  Coluni.  vii.  3.) 

Ewes  were  not  considered  fit  ibr  hrecding  uutH 
they  were  two  yean  old,  and  tiiej  continiied  to 

produce  until  they  had  reached  tho  age  of  seven : 
rums  {arietet)  were  believed  to  be  in  Tunvr  from 
three  yean  M  imtil  eight.   The  meat  inaanUo 

period  for  iniprr  rr-.:itioi)  in  the  case  of  ewc5  that 
hod  not  previously  brought  forth,  was  the  latter 
end  of  April,  about  the  PaliBa  (Slat  AprO) ;  lor 
others,  from  the  s<Mtinp;  of  Arcturus  (13th  May)  to 
the  setting  of  the  Eagle  (23d  July)  ;  and,  since  the 
period  of  geitation  waa  about  IM  daya,  the  erurjiiat 
Inmbs  (ouTRi,  offnae)  would  be  yeaned  in  Septem- 
ber, the  latest  about  the  middle  of  December,  these 
being,  aa  was  remarked  by  Celsus,  the  ooly 
unim^ils  pmdnced  with  advnntajje  in  midwinter. 
Ewes  when  about  to  lamb  {iud&ttlcs)  were  pLice«l 
apart,  constantly  watched,  and  assisted  in  parturi- 
ti'^ii.    As  soon  as  they  had  brought  forth,  tfi.  first 
milk.  H  iiich  was  of  a  thick  consistence,  uud  caiied 
ftj/oN/m,  waa  carefully  withdrawn,  bein^'  considered 
injurious  in  all  anima1.%  and  productive  of  a  disease 
named  o/lMiiraiio.    Tlic  Uuubs  were  now  tended 
with  the  gicateat  solicitude,  wen  genenOx  ^'^^ 
in  the  house  near  a  fire  for  »ome  days,  were  not 
allowed  to  go  forth  to  juistnre  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  were  j^ially  reared  by  the  hand  on 
the  most  tender  and  nourishing  food,  bcin^'  finally 
wcnned  at  the       of  four  months.     Those  lamua 
which  were  earned  in  tho  womb  longer  than  tho 
regttlor  time  were  termed  chorJi  ;  those  bom  late 
in  the  season,  eerotini  ;  those  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  mothers  being  miablc  to  supply  milk,  were 
anckled  by  others,  saeraiiti.  Castmtton  waa  not  per- 
fenned  upon  such  as  were  intended  for  wetoera 
{r<-nYi\'s.)  until  five  months  old.    The  moles  set 
apart  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  breeding 
flock  iquos  aruU$  mAmHten  voUmt)  were  selectM 
from  the  pr"m  ny  of  such  ewes  aa  usually  gnvo 
birth  to  twins,  those  which  were  polled  {jmutiiij 
being  preferred  on  the  whole  to  tboae  with  homa 

(curiiuir). 

The  management  of  cmes /xiZ^ifatf  differed  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  </n^  viUatm  merely  in  the  amount 

of  rare  with  whicli  thf^y  were  tended.  They  wore 
furnished  with  an  ample  snmily  of  the  most  nu- 
tritiona  food,  each  indittdnai  reeeiving  daily  in 
winter  three  sextarii  (pint^)  of  barley  or  of  bonn* 
crushed  in  their  pods  {/resae  cum  tmit  vaivulU 
/tAat\  in  addition  to  bay,  laeeme,  dry  or  green 
cytisui,  and  other  fodder.  Their  stall.H  were 
usually  paved  with  stone,  and  kept  scrupuloaalj 
clean  ;  tttey  aeldom  left  the  boaee,  aikl,  when  wh- 
lowed  to  pasture,  it  was  looked  upon  as  essential 
that  the  ground  should  be  free  from  bushes  ami 
briars  of  every  description  which  might  tear  their 
fleeee  or  it^  coverinii.  The  jarket"*  were  frequer.tl v 
taken  utl  to  cmil  the  aiiitnais,  the  wool  wn»  combed 
out  at  least  thrice  a  year,  and  well  washed  and 
anoointed  with  oil  and  wine.  Tlx-  wethers  were 
killed' at  two  years  old,  their  skin  being  then  in 
perfection. 

Sheep  .shcarinjr  (inajtura)  commenced  in  warm 
districtii  in  April  ;  but  in  cold  situationsi  wa^  de- 
ferred until  the  solstice.  A  fine  day  was  chosen, 
and  the  operation  waa  jXTformed  In-fore  the  sun  had 
attained  to  it*  full  power,  in  order  that  the  shivp 
might  not  be  hot  and  the  wmil  not  moitt  The  moat 
careful  plact?d  a  rug  under  the  animal  (^'or/jV-''* 
$iil(/ecti»  ove$ tomlcrt  »ulcnt)  that  uu  portion  oi  the  clip 
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be  bmt  or  damaged  (mt  qui  fiocti  im/ermui), 
rttol,  vkn  {nah  ■ham  and  Mfll  ivajtr^atei 
vitli  the  iweat  of  the  aiiimnl,  was  cjiikd  lamt 
the  fleecm  when  loUed  op  weie  tenned 
w  whaMM.    Om»  hirtag,  when  ihoni, 
w^rv  tnin<vlLite!y  smcarwl  with  wine  and  oil,  to 
vksch  white  wax  and  hqg's  lord  were  occasion- 
tiOf  miiai  s  whife  ik«  jadceli  ct  1h»  me$  pel- 
wtre  anointed  with  the  tauie  mixture,  and 
iR^aoed  cn  the  animaia.    Instead  of  this, 
raVbed  in  *  wnah  compoaed  of  eqtial  parts  of 
b«  ^  i  I    .ir»  jnico,  l(Wi§  of  old  wine,  and  amurca. 
As  J  vouiid  uidicted  duriui;  the  prucets  vum  dressed 
wnm  tar  {pis  Uqmida).    On  the  fourth  day  they 
■K>Te  batheil,  if  p<.e«i  t»ie,  in  the  lea ;  if  not,  in  rain- 
mixed  n~ith  gait.    In  Spain  and  sumo  other 
it  w«s  customary  to  shear  the  sheep  twice  a 
y^ar,  irrclfr  the  belief  that  the  additional  hiboar 
Wii4  oure  than  eompensatcd  by  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  «         The  ancient  practiee  of  plucking  the 
» LisliBMi  of  »hfaring  it,  still  lin>?fn«d  in  certain 
datnca  etwi  when  Pliny  »Tote.   (Varr.  ii.  1.  §  5, 
16,  20,  iL  2  ;  Colum.  i  Praef.  §  2fi,  rii.  2,  3,  4, 
zL  2.  8  14  ;  P'  r  .  H.  V.  viii.  47,  48  ;  Paliad.  ii, 
16,  T.  7,  tu  b,  Tu.  d,  liiL  4,  xii.  13.) 

2.  0<jata  (/lae—  aapiMun)  were  divided  into 
tvo  duses,  the  geaiu  mutilum  et  rauipilum,  the 
polled  and  thin  haired,  and  the  ffotus  eommium 
m  mmmtmy  the  boro^  and  thaggjr;  hat  than  does 
Mt  appear  to  have  been  any  d^erenee  hi  th«  mode 
$t  rcahnff  them,  nor  indeed  dv  they  seeiik  to  hare 
been  k'^pt  distinct  ;  but  it  A\-a5  canndcnd  adris- 
aUa  Uat  the  old  he-goat,  the  diuc  gregU,  should 
W  Mrtihw,  because  he  wM  dien  leM  troublesome 
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ttd  pognaooBs. 

The  psuta  chanetenstie  of  a  good  animal  will 
UhmA  aMOMnlMl  m  Vano  (il  3,  §  2—6)  and 

-ti  Coj-.tnclla  (viL  G).  The  most  hi^ih  bred  had 
ai«aTi  two  lo^g  flaps  of  skin  {perrmctdae^  tadniae) 
depmdinf  fima  tha  Anat  One  peculiarity  con- 
oer^J  uith  aa!*?s  wxs  that  they  were  nerer  war- 
■atcd  in  good  health,  for  they  were  believed  to 
hi  dwa^s  MOM  ef  Ims  hdtMuin^  tndef  fevof* 

TSf^  lainAB^moiit  of  goats  was  in  nioit  respects 
tb  wtMtt  as  that  of  sheep,  except  that,  ^thoo^h 
■liiwBat  «f  frost  asd  eold,  they  thitrre  better  m 
BMmtaiiioQs  cnuri^y  gnmnd  or  amnn^  coptewood, 
vhen  thc^  broosed  with  great  ^tgcrness  on  the 
ynf  twigs,  thn  in  opai  grauy  plaint.  Both 


end  of  three  months,  and  then  transferred  at  ooee 
to  the  flodc  (jnAmilhmbur  et  in  grege  indpiutU  e*se). 

The  hair  (  j'ili)  of  gnau  w;is  shoni  or  plucked 
(ca/mt$  veliere  is  the  technical  phrase)  out  PBgu.- 
larly,  and  used  In  the  manofiustme  of  eoane  ttofi 

{usum  in  castrorum  cJ  miseris  wJauii/t'i  nauiit^—' 
I  pi{u$  mittutrmt  ad  tuum  nauiiam  et  ad  bcUiea  iorw 
metUa).  The  cloths  woven  fivm  this  nati^al 
were  termed  n/in'n^  because  the  goats  in  th«; 
•outhem  and  central  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  like 
the  nodm  Angora  species,  were  vemaikahle  Ibr 

the  length  of  their  hair,  (fn  CiUcia  cir^iique 
Hgriet  villo  tontdi  mttiutttur^  are  the  words  of 
Pliny,  who  here  alludes  to  the  goats  firam  Aa 
Cinyps  in  Libya,  the  "  Cinyphii  hirri  "  of  VirgiL) 
(Colum.  i.  Pxae£  §  26,  vii.  6  ;  Pirn.  H.  N.  viii. 
50  :  Pallad.  xii.  13  ;  Varr.  iL  3,  iL  1.  §  5.  38.) 

3.  Swine  (jtecus  miUum)  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  sues  daime^  usually  black  in  colour, 
thickly  covered  with  briatiea  $  and  the  tim  glaJmic^ 
^jenpTnlly  white,  and  compamtively  smooth;  but 
there  seems  to  have  hoca  little  difference  in  the 
nuuHgoamt  «f  the  two  l«aedi^  aieqit  tint  tha 
former       the  more  hardy. 

The  poiuts  chaxacteriaitic  of  a  good  xuiimal,  and 
the  warranty  osoally  retired  by  the  purchaser, 
will  be  found  in  Varro  (il,  4),  Columella  (tu,  9}, 
auxd  PaJladius  (iiu  26). 

During  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  wherever  it 
was  practicable,  they  were  driven  out  to  feed  early 
in  the  morning  in  woods  whoe  aorns,  beech- 
mast,  wild  fruits,  and  berries  abounded  ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  they  reposed,  if  possible,  hi 
swampy  ground,  where  they  had  not  only  water 
but  mud  also  wherein  to  wallow  ;  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  they  fed  wain,  woe  taught  to  aaaemble 
when  the  swineherd  ^a&afeat)  sonnded  hit  hem. 
Mi  l  \.  I're  then  driven  home  to  the  fann.  In  winter 
th<  V  v.erc  not  allowed  togo  forth  when  frost  was 
Il  Lj  I  jpnTi  the  ground.  When  kept  in  the  boose, 
thfir  chief  food  was  acorns,  or  when  the  supply  of 
these  foiled,  beans,  barley,  and  other  kinds  of  grain 
and  pulse.  The  number  in  each  herd  varied  finm 
100  txi  1.50,  or  even  more,  according  to 


fraai  thfir  wanderin;?  nature  and  their  liability  to 
aadact  di*ca4e  when  crowded  iu  pens,  not  mure 
dMa  ifly  were  kapl  together  in  a  flock  under  the 
chsn^  of  the  same  poathcrd  (c<ifrrariu.t),  the  prn 
|ortiiua  of  one  male  (cufer,  kdrtrnt)  to  about  dltecn 
■(■aka  ^otfMtif  sapBttm)  bauif  wniiBiwily  ob- 
MTved. 

When  in  «4alla  (caf^ui)^  the  sloping  floor  was 
aniallv  fimned  out  of  the  native  rock  or  paved 
with  uBooth  stones,  f  r  no  litter  was  placed  be- 
iMsth  their  feet.     The  houses  were  swept  out 
daily:  a&d  it  was  deemed  essential  to  their  health 
Aat  DO  iDoi«;t  :rr  or  dirt  of  any  kind  should  be  al- 
lD*«d  to  aocumuiate.    The  she-goat  was  capable 
if  kHdmf  fim  ane  jaar  old  until  eight ;  but  the 
peafeny  </  a  mot!ter  under  three  jmn  old  wera 
•a  nnh  kct^jihis  permanently,  but  aoM  eft  The 
hut  tuae  for  impi^^nation  was  the  end  of  autumn ; 
kr  i'lf- i^cri  4  of  t,e«t»tiiwi  being  five  toonths,  the 
bii  iioeUt)  were  thus  barn  i«  apring.  If  the  dam 
taafagBad  eftick,  she  jrenemlly  produced  two  or 
-        n  b^thf  wJucti  were  weaaed  at  tha 


stances  and  the  means  of  the  proprietor,  and  iba 
praportion  of  ana  boar  to  ten  aom  was  nraally 

observed. 

The  sows  were  not  considered  fit  for  breeding 
until  upwards  of  a  year  old,  and  continued  prolific 
to  the  age  of  seven  ;  itoar^  rr'j*)  were  in  full 
vigour  from  one  year  old  till  iour  ;  the  best  timo 
fur  impregnation  was  from  the  middle  of  February 
Tip  tn  the  vernal  equinox,  the  period  of  gestation 
was  luur  months,  and  the  pigs  being  weaned  at  the 
end  of  twQi,  a  doable  fiooar  nigbt  be  preonred  fa 
a  T«ir. 

I:^jch  breeding  sow  (taro/u)  brought  up  her  pigs 
{poTWJi,  porea,  poretBlu)  in  a  sepomte  stye  (Aara), 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  superintend- 
ent (oHttot^  poretUator)  might  easily  see  into  the 
interior  and  thus  be  prepared  to  relieve  the  progeny, 
which  were  in  ccnstant  danger  of  being  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  the  mother  who  was  supposed  to 
bring  forth  as  many  young  as  she  had  teats,  and 
was  capable  of  suddin^  eight  at  hrst,  but  when 
they  inereased  in  riie  it  was  deemed  advisBhle  to 
withdraw  one  half  of  that  numlx-r.  Suikiui;  pigs 
Qacteuta)  when  ten  days  old  were  accounted  pure 
for  saerifiee,  and  hmee  were  andently  tenned  soe^/ 

afterthe  suckling  time  {fiuin'aituf.porctthitio),  wliich 
lasted  two  moiUhay  was  ovexi  tiicy  were  deiiomi- 
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rated  'WiW,  and  <ionirtiines  nffrendes^  beCKtlM  Dot 
jct  able  to  crunch  h;ird  food.  The  malet  not  re- 
•tfvedi  tut  bneding  were  caatrated  wlicn  from  six 
to  twelve  months  old,  and  were  then  termed 
(Varr.  ii.  4  ;  Colum.  m  ft,  Pimet  i 
1 2« ;  Plin.        tIU.  b\  %  PftUad.  if.  86.) 

Mjuoium  Pbccou. 

1.  Kine  (ffau  hiJiulum^  armentum  bmbulum) 
were  divided  into  clawes,  aooording  aa  they  were 
kept  At  home  and  employed  in  the  hbenia  of  the 
fann  (boveg  doKilOt  Mr  pMtnfed  m  huge  herds 

Bmtm  domiU,  wbevmr  the  natom  of  the  soil 

and  the  mode  of  culture  pumiod  permitted,  were 
allowed  to  paatiire ;  since  growing  ltiiss  {virul^s 
ptAmtum)  was  considered  the  most  Kuitahle  of  all 
food  ;  when  this  could  not  be  supplied,  it  Wamo 
nect'ssary  to  stall-feed  them  {ahre  ad  prac^'pia)  ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the  open  air 
duriiiij  the  hoi  weather,  while  in  winter  they  were 
kept  in  spiicioua  byrca  {^kiltulu^  ooaaepta)  built  with 
a  southerly  aspect  so  as  to  bo  abellerad  from  cold 
winda,  the  floons  being  bard  and  sloping  to  prevent 
uwistiire  from  being  absorbed,  and  to  aUoW  it  to 
ran  off  freely,  while  to  promote  the  warmth  and 
comfort  of  the  animals  they  were  bedded  with 
abundance  of  litter  {tiramentum  jmeri  H  bttbtu 
dUigmter  subttermttur^  Cat.  5.),  usually  straw,  or 
hmrm,  uich  as  thoee  id  the  ilex,  which  were  aun- 
posed  to  yield  fittle  iMoriibment  Th«r  etapJe 
food  from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  middle  of 
June  wa«  vetches  luoeine,  clover,  and  other  fodder 
eitt  graen  ;  froni  the  middle  of  June  to  the  begin- 
ning of  November  the  leaves  of  trees,  those  of  the 
elm,  the  oak,  and  the  poplar  being  reigarded  as  the 
Iwet ;  turn  ue  begmnlng  of  November  nntil  April 
meadow  hay  {JiiAnutn  pruienj>c),  and,  where  hay 
could  not  hie  procured,  chaff,  srape  husks,  acorns, 
and  dry  leavei  weveeubatitnCMrmixed  with  baricy, 
or  with  some  of  the  legnminous  seeds,  sttch  as 
beana,  lupines,  or  chick-peas  proviooaly  steeped  in 
water  (euweraia*),  or  crmhod  (/9«mm).  When  an 
ox  vnu  fr  ^  upon  hay,  fi^m  30  to  40  p^>mids  weight 
(Roman  pounds  11^  oz.  avuird.)  was  an  ample 
atlowaaee,  except  during  the  months  of  November 
and  Deromhr-r,  that  is,  dnring  the  ploughing  and 
•owing  ftca«on,  when  they  received  from  the  feeder 
(jM6w(rtornM)  at  nmeh  bod  of  the  most  nutritious 
kind  as  they  could  consume.  Lumps  of  salt  placed 
near  the  coasepta  proved  \erv-  attructivc  to  the 
animals  and  coodiiced  to  their  health. 

Large  herds  were  pistured  chiefly  in  woods 
where  there  was  abundance  of  graAa,  leave.%  and 
tander  twigs,  shifting  to  the  ooast  in  winter  and  ti> 
the  cool  shady  hills  in  summer,  under  the  chaige  of 
herdsmen  (armeM/ant),  a  daas  altogether  distinct 
from  the  bmbuld^  or  hinds,  who  worked  and  tended 
the  boee*  dome$tici.  The  common  number  in  a  herd 
vras  frnm  100  to  120,  the  animids  wen  carefully 
inspected  every  year,  and  the  least  promising  (rrji- 
mlae)  weeded  oat*  The  uropoitioii  of  two  bulls,  a 
yeuling  and  a  two-year  old,  to  60  or  70  ww»  waa 

usu;illy  obser^'ed,  but  Columella  doubles  the  imm- 
ber  of  males.  The  Umbrian  oxen,  espcciallj  thoee 
on  the  ClitmnBDB,  were  the  higest  and  fineet  to 
IlalT  s  those  of  Etruria,  Latium,  and  Oaul  were 
iouuer,  bat  stiwuly  made  and  well  adapted  for 
labottr ;  those  of  liuaee  were  valiied  ibr  sacrificial 
puquK.  in  consequence  of  Ix'in^r  for  the  most  part 
pure  white }  but  the  cattle  of  Kpinu,  the  most  im- 
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portaot  pastoral  district  of  the  Ramaa  world,  wcia 
superior  to  all  others. 

1  11.  1 1  liiu  characteristic  of  a  good  anim.-d.  and 
the  warranty  usually  demanded  by  the  buyer,  will 
be  Ibnnd  ibUy  detailed  hi  Yan»  (ii  B\  in  Cob- 
mella,  who  here  copies  the  dcK-riptifm  of  the  Car- 
thaginian }Aagi>  (vi  1,  30^  21),  and  in  Palladius 
(iv.  n,  12). 

Cows  (ramie)  were  not  fit  for  breeding  until 
they  were  upwards  of  two  years  old,  and  they  oqo> 
thwed  to  prodvee  imtil  thrf  had  reached  the  afs 
of  tx'ii.  Considerable  variation  is  to  be  found  ra 
the  agriculbual  writera  as  tu  the  age  ftt  which  the 
bulls  arrived  at  foil  rigour,  Vam»  eooaideiiag 
tliat  they  niijrht  he  emplovcd  when  a  v^frr  old. 
Columella  and  Pliny  recoinin«»ding  tiiai  they 
should  be  kept  until  four.  The  ftener,  howew, 
is  the  prrrrjst  of  tlio  {irnetical  man,  and  is  con- 
sonant Willi  modem  experience.  The  time  of  ge»- 
tation  bi'ing  n<>ariy  ten  (lunar)  months,  the  most 
favourable  jxriod  for  impregnation  waa  from  the 
middic  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  for  thtu  the 
calves  (vituU)  would  be  bom  when  spring  was 
well  advanced  (maturo  vere).  When  parturition 
was  approaching,  the  pregnant  cow  (kortia  roan) 
was  carefully  watched,  fed  richly,  and  protected 
from  the  assaults  of  the  gad-fly  and  other  tat' 
men  ting  assailants  ;  the  calf  for  some  time  aHerHs 
birth  wiu  allowed  to  suck  frfely,  but  as  it  in- 
creased in  strength  vnu  tempted  with  gieco  &iod, 
in  order  that  it  might  in  some  degree  retiere  the 
mother,  and  afWr  six  months  had  elapsed,  was  fi'd 
regulariy  with  wheat  bran,  barley  meal,  or  tender 
grass,  and  gradually  weaned  ent&dy.  Gactratieo 
w!u  perfoniied  at  the  age  of  two  years.  The  vi- 
tuli  intended  for  labour  were  to  be  handled  (trae- 
iari)  from  an  early  age  to  render  them  tame,  bnC 
were  not  to  be  Im  i'-;!  ii  in  l.>  A-ork  ('lomart)  before 
their  third,  nor  later  thau  their  fifth  year.  The 
method  of  breaking  (dbmKarw)  liioia  taken  wOd 
from  the  herd  is  fnlly  described  by  Columella 
(vi.  2),  and  Palladius  hxes  the  end  of  March  as  the 
time  nest  appropriate  tat  eommeoeiag  tha  e|M»* 
lion  Thr  members  of  a  herd,  according  to  ace 
and  sex,  were  termed,  Vitmiu$t  ViHUa ;  Jutmctu^ 
Jtmrnut  aosaSK  Bamlm;  Bos  rrtmkm, 
Taurus^  Vaoea  ;  a  barren  cow  was  named  T imro. 
(Cat  5,  30  ;  Varr.  iL  1,  6 ;  Colum.  vi.  1—3,  20— 
24  ;  Plm.  /T.N:  vUL  45  ;  Fdhd.iT.  11, 13,  vL  7, 

viii.  4.) 

2.  Horses  {peeua  eqmtmm  a  eouitium,  armeutam 
equiHum)  are  diTidsd  by  Coliunelhi  into  Gmenm^ 
bimd  horses;  Mulnret^  horses  adapted iiar breeding 
mule*  ;  Vuigarts,  ordiuary  horse*. 

The  pomti  of  »  hewe^tta  method  af  ■■csmhuiy 
luH  ai^e  up  to  seven  years  old,  and  the  warrant 
usuaily  given  by  the  seller,  are  detailed  in  Vanto 
(ii.  7.  §  4,  5,  6  )  m  Cdmnelk  (ti.  3ft>,  and  in 
Palladius  (iv.  IS). 

Horses  either  pastured  in  gmss  fields  or  were  fed 
in  the  stable  upon  dry  hay  {in  ttabulis  ac  pmtx- 
pUrtu)^  to  which  barl^  was  added  when  the  ani- 
mal was  required  to  mder>(o  any  extnuiirdinny 
fatigue.  lJn.>od  mares  were  frequently  kipt  in 
latjp  troops  which  shifted,  like  sheep  and  oxen, 
from  the  nourtaint  to  ^  ooast,  aoeordin;;  to  the 
seajMin  ;  two  mounted  n)en  being  attacJn  li  t^i  each 
herd  of  hfty.  The  mare  (ea«a)  was  considered  fit 
for  breeding  at  two  years  old,  and  eent^ned  fio> 
lific  up  to  the  api'  iS  t(  ;i  ;  thr  blalVitm  (admiatariiu) 
remained  in  vi^Hur  from  three  years  old  anUi 
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tvcstjr*       w]ieo  joong  wma  Umited  to  twelre  ot 
WBML     X  M  povn  o»  geauuMn  wmit 

•? .  e  tur.^r  montlis  and  ton  days,  the  best  ilnif  for 
vaa  from  the  T«nial  equinox  to  the 
'.  pwUuilidii  woQid  IImb  tako 

-.-r?    durii-j  the  Kost  favourable   «i  i-  ii.     Ili  li 

were  not  allowed  to  produce  more  than 
Ten  dqra  after  birth  the  fad 

im- 

of  five  uiuntlu, 

if  ■  M  I  art  I— I J  tw  li  ripn  f r  r  liing  tTi  rm  irtlTi  Tinit  r  j 
J         hnui.  and  whrn  a  year  old,  with  plaui 
aaq^fwiad  barley  ;  hot  the  beat  colti  were  allowed 
nddBf  vrtfl  they  bad  aanpfeted  two 

■Trai%,  and  at  thrre  y«irs  they  wore  drnVm  in  for 
tbtt  tail  to  which  they  were  destined,  whether  for 
imi  mnmnm\  for  dm^t  {md  rMam)^ 

fsr  cartyintr  k'nth^'n*  (uJ  redvram)^OT  for  niilitarj- 
•crraoe  \»d  efitpptmm)^  bat  they  were  not  regularly 
vwMvBtafiMroft 

B*^  and  w^r  hnrsrs  wm»  not  castrated  ;  but  the 
opmtimi  wiM  fre«juc:iiUy  perfunued  on  thoM'  dcs- 
tiacd  far  the  mad,  from  the  conviction  that  the 

y  v!'.-ii' '  ouir'-riVs^,  while  leAS  l).)ld  and  spiritr  rl  w  rt- 
te^Tc  and  tnict.ible  (i»  cm  habere  ntaiuut 

It  I-  to  bf-  olincrvrd  that  hupw**  wmt,  and  in- 
deed are,  r.  rv  little  used  for  lUfricnitural  purposes 
ia  llrfy  aad  Southern  Europe,  tin-  ordiaaiy  toils 
Vinr  rarrif  'J  on  almost  exclttsirely  by  oxen,  and 
hsBce  u«rT  nrrer  were  by  any  means  objects  of 

St!«C8. 

We  nay  remark  that  Varro,  Colomella,  and 
■soy  other  writers,  repeat  the  absurd  story  em 
b«Jluhed  by  the  poetry  (tf  Virgil,  that  mares  in 
Mae  districts  of  Spain  became  pregnant  by  the 
of  a  particular  wind,  adding  that  the  colts 
ia  thia  oanner  did  not  live  beyond  the 
^  if  (hna  yaata.   CVan.  L  Pnef:  8  26,  ii  ]. 
I  1«,  7.  S  7  ;  Colum.  n.  27,S9  s  PliiL  ir.iV. riiL 

X  Ama  (mimm,  amma)  wen  divided  into  two 

the  Gruus  manitftftm,  or  mmmon  domestic 
(awMM,  ti»eUm)t  aad  the  Gemtu  Jenim, 
ihr  wiU  aaa  (onc^,  tma^nu),  whkh  mu  mhibmi 

ia  Phr:.iri-i  and  Lyra/>iua,  WU  OMilj  tnMd  and 
aa  excellent  cross. 

eelebrated  braeda  wen  than  of  Ar- 
cadia  and  of  R/ate.  The  latU-r  wa^  so  highly  es- 
io  the  tiiae  of  Varro,  that  a  siof^  indi- 
fthaiatodcfaad  been  kaowii  to  Iblch  nxtjr 
thoaaar.d  4<-*t' rrea  (about  500/.  strriinff),  and  a 
Itam  of  foax,  as  much  as  four  hundred  thousand 
(afvarl*  ti  SjMNML  iltilbf ).   Soch  animals  were 

e'  mirv-  d-  !ii  ;it»-Iy  nurturefl,  hf-int'  ff<l  cliiefly  ujion 
/vuki.  barkgr  hriui  (jvrfiutsMurdeacei).    Tbu  ijife- 

K  fiTirr^  b.niinie  they  were  very  hardy,  not 
auject  V»  disease,  capable  oi  enduring  much  toil, 
isfinal  little  Imod  and  that  of  the  coarsest  kind, 

w^i  11  tb'-  I.-avt-s  .ind  twigs  of  thorny  nhrubs,  r-.-M 
wa^  be  made  aerviceablc  in  various  ways,  &»  ui 
Iwnlfftf  {oM^li  dostuarit),  taming  corn 
zliuA  cr/'n  in  plotitfhina;,  where  the  soil  was 
» (  i  f  Fie  time  of  impregnation,  the  period  of 
f^ad  the  mmoagement  of  the  f  oU  (pj^,), 
A  J«l      in  I   r<K'«.    The/  wew  sehkim 
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d.  Mnlei^  Afutiis  and  Mmia  were  the  ccneral 
tcfins  fiir  the  hybrid  between  a  horse  luid  an  tws, 
but  in  practice  a  distinction  was  dmwn  between 
Muii  and  HimiL  Uiani  were  the  progeny  of  a 
•talfioB  and  a  ebe-asn,  MtiH  of  a  tnale  ass  and  a 
inare.  The  l  itt  r  wi  n-  lai^er  in  proportion,  and 
more  esteemed  than  the  fefmer.  A  etoes  some* 
tnoei  was  fimied  between  Ae  nan  and  the  onager 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

Uncommon  care  wai  taken  by  breeders  of  mules 
in  the  wleetwn  of  the  ftannta.  A  atrong  large- 
boned  mare,  powi  rf;;!  rather  than  swift,  was  usu- 
ally chosen.  The  male  asaea  at  their  birth  were 
removed  from  their  mother,  ncMed  hf  nane, 
reared  upon  the  mo«t  nouri^hlnrr  food  (hav  and 
barley),  and  attained  to  full  vigour  when*  three 
3rean  eld.  A  good  admisMrioa  ftom  Areadia  or 
Rcatpwas  worth  fronj  thirty  to  forty  thousand  txtt- 
t^rcca  (250/.  to  3304  sterling).  The  period  of 
gestation  was  obeenred  to  be  a  Ultle  longer  than 
in  the  ci-^  •  nf  the  pure  horse  or  asa,  extending' 
thirteen  luiuu-  months  ;  in  all  other  respects  their 
mawgwMBt,  hahiti*  and  mode  ef  nie  wen  the 
same. 

The  great  use  of  mulea  was  in  drawing  travelling 
carriages  (Aisee  em'jn  binit  mymelU  omnia  t^- 
kiemla  in  ri/j  ducKvfrtr);  they  were  also  eniployiMl, 
like  asaea,  in  carrying  burdens  upon  pack  saddles 
{cliUUati\  and  in  ploughing  light  land.  The  finar 
kinds,  when  kept  in  herds,  were  driven  in  summer 
from  the  rich  plains  of  Rosea  on  the  Velinus  to  the 
Monies  Gurgurea.  (Varr.  ii.  I.  §  16,  ii.  8  ;  Colum. 
vi.  36, 37  i  PliB.  i/.  AT.  Tiii.  44 }  PaUad.  ir.  14.) 

III. 

1.  Dogs  (eaaef)  were  divided  into  three  classes : 
a.  Can«$  FiUatid,  watch-do^  whose  office  was  to 
guard  &rm-honeae  aoaiaat  the  aggressions  of  thievee. 

6.  Cbnes  Patiortuea  s.  Ckmes  Peauirii,  to  protect 
the  flocks  and  herds  from  robbcrB  and  wild  bo:uls. 
Each  opilio  was  generally  attended  by  two  of 
thcaoi  equipped  with  spiked  colhtfs  ^nuUum\  to 
■erre  aa  a  defenee  m  their  enoountan  with  wolvet 
and  other  adversaries. 

e.  Otan  Vtmitkii,   Sporting  dogSt 

Varro  and  Colmn^  deaeribe  mfanitely  the 
p  niit^  if  the  first  two  clas.vs,  with  which  alone  the 
former  was  conccined,  and  thew:  seem  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  aahnalt  employed  far  the  aame  pur- 
pfiM'  at  the  present  iliy  in  the  Abnuzi.  They 
were  fed  upon  barley  meal  and  whey,  or  in  pkcee 
when  BO  cheeae  wae  attde,  en  wheaten  braid 
moistened  ^-'nh  th^-  warm  liquor  in  which  beana 
had  been  boiled.    (Varr.  ii.  9  ;  Colum.  vii.  13.) 

9.  Peederi  {jNufofvs). 

The  flocks  ;ind  herds  which  fed  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  iarma  were  usually 
tended  by  old  men,  boys,  or  even  weoMO  $  bat 
those  which  .vi  re  driven  to  distant  and  moun- 
tainous pastures  were  pkccd  under  the  care  of 
persons  in  tlM  trigottr  ef  life,  who  alwayi  went  well 
anned  and  were  accompanied  by  beast?  of  burden 
(juuumtu  di'isuariu)^  corr^'in^atl  the  apparatus  aud 
stores  required  during  a  protracted  absaice  ;  the 
whole  body  of  men  and  animala  being  under  the 
command  of  an  experienced  aud  trufitwortby  in- 
dividual, styled  ilftpiiiw"  Fttoni*^'  who  kept  all 
the  accounu  and  posseatod  %  coBp^ent  knowledge 
of  the  veterinary  art. 

We  may  conclude  thia  part  of  the  subject  with 
a  few  worda  B|Mn  the  management  of  daily  pnn 
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doc^v  which  was  treated  u  •  distinct  Edrnce 
(rvpoiroita)  by  the  Greeks,  Viho  wn>t<'  many 
treatises  upon  th«  ta|rie> 

Chci'se-making  commenced  in  May,  and  the 
method  followed  by  the  Romans  was  substantially 
the  came  as  that  now  pnurtised.  The  milk  un- 
ikimmed  was  used  as  fresh  as  possible,  waa  slightly 
WMnwd,  the  rennet  {n>n<^um)  was  then  added  ;  as 
•oim  M  the  curd  formed,  it  was  trani«frrred  to  baskets 
(Juedtatf  eojndi)  or  wooden  cb««etf  {fonmte) 
pcHomted  with  holei,  in  order  that  the  whey 
{m  niiii)  might  drain  oflF  quickly,  and  was  pressed 
down  by  weighu  to  hasten  the  j>roc«aa.  The  moM 
WM  then  taken  oat  ef  the  fiatne,  Kprinkled  with 
s.'ilt,  and  placed  upon  n  v.  i(  ki  r  cnito  or  wicKli-n 
board  in  a  cool  dark  place  ;  whoa  partiall/  dried, 
H  wae  e^in  prriMed  mere  iMtweifolly  than  before, 

Offaiii  sailed  and  ayain  sin  Ivnl,  —  (ip.  nitlniis  wliicli 
were  n-peatcd  tor  several  da^-s  until  it  bod  required 
a  pn^pcr  ceneuteney.  It  might  be  flavoared  with 
thyme,  with  pine  fnrii  <,  or  any  othrr  incredient, 
by  nuxing  the  condiincnts  with  the  warm  roilk. 

The  rennet  or  coa^lnm  was  nsually  obtuned 
from  the  s*.  imai  li  uf  the  hare,  kid,  or  \nmh  (r'tifju- 
lum  leportmitmy  /u-tsdunim^Qffnmum)^  the  two  torincr 
being  preferred  to  the  third,  while  lome  persons 
ernpii._v<'d  for  tin-  same  purpose  the  milky  juice 
€  x]>rcssod  inim  a  fig-tree  branch,  viix^ar,  mid  a 
■\ani  ty  ol  nther  substuiices. 

The  choeaes  from  ciws'  milk  (eoMt  iithuli)  were 
believed  to  contain  more  nourisbmeut,  but  to  be 
more  indigegtiltic  than  thoee  itora  ewet*  milk  {ctunci 
nrilli)  ;  the  lenst  noiurishirr*;  and  most  digestible 
were  those  from  goats'  miik  {easei  mprini)^  the 
nevr  aad  moist  cheeses  in  each  casr  I  rin^';  more 
nourishing  {ma<fi-^  aiift{U»),  and  leas  heavy 
oorpore  non  resides)^  than  thoee  which  were  old 
and  dry. 

Jtotter  if  mentioned  by  Vazro  (il  2.  g  16),  but 
leenie  to  hare  been  acaroely  used  as  an  article  of 
food  (Varr.  iu  1.  §  -.'«.  11  ;  Culum.  vii.  8  ;  Plin, 
JJ.  M  XL  JcxiT.  xxT.  38^  zxriii.  d4  ;  Pal- 
lad.  Ti  9). 

A  VILLATICA  9A9nO. 

VillcUicae  Pastioiifs^  from  which  many  persons 
toward!  the  doee  of  the  republic  and  ooder  the 
empire  derived  large  reTennea,  were  teparated  into 

two  departments,  aeeordiiiL;  U>  the  names  l'I^i  i;  tn 
the  buildings  or  enclosures  adapted  to  the  dilTereitt 
animales^— 

II.  Vimria. 

I.  Aviaria  s.  Orait/umes,  in  the  most  extended  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  signified  reccptadea  fbr  birds 
of  every  description,  whether  wild  or  tame,  terres- 
trial or  amphibious,  but  it  i»  frequently  and  ooo> 
vetuMitly  employed  in  a  more  limited  aeDiete  de- 
note tlie  stnictures  formed  for  birds  eauglit  in  their 
wild  state  by  the  fowler  (oacgDs),  from  whom  they 
were  purchMed,  and  then  thut  op  and  told  at  • 
profit  aftor  they  bt»cam<>  fat. 

Id  ibis  way  wc  may  distinguish  betweoi,  a. 
Chkon  in  plano^  b.  OJumbe^mt,  «,  OraUktm^  of 
which  the  ficrt  two  only  wen  known  to  ib«  airier 
Jiomans. 

a.  Chitors  in  ji4mo^  was  the  poultry-yard  in- 
cluding the  hoiJ.ses  and  coHrt<t  (destined  for  tliof.e 
domestic  f  twls  which  were  lired  and  fed  on  the 
farm,  and  which  were  not  able  or  not  permitt<.*d  to 
-ilj  abmd.  Of  theae  the  chief  were,  i.  Bam« 


door  fowls  or  chickens  (gaUiuae).  2.  Guinea  fov 
((ja/linae  Xumttlicae  s.  Ajricanar).  H,  Pheasaj 
{jihatiani).  4.  Peacocks  {jjotome*).  5.  Om 
(aiuer«s).   6.  Docfca  (aMite>,  7.  Te«l  <?>  iqm 

b,  CtMmmbariunL,  the  dove-cote. 

e.  The  Omitkm  pnper,  the  inmatea  of  wha 
ware  ehiefly,  1.  llitaAes  and  bkdcbirds  ^tar* 
meruJtiti),  e'jfeeinlly  the  former.  2.  Quails  (oo<« 
nioes).  3.  1  urtledores  (tnriMM),  i.  Orlohui*  < 
(m</turi(ie),  all  of  which  are  io  Italy  hirda  of  pe 
sage  arriving  in  great  liocks  at  particular  sesk»i>iti 

IL  In  like  manner  the  term  FiNwrM»  whi 
may  be  emplo^'ed  to  denote  idl  phwea  eoettHrt 
fir  the  recepti'in  of  aiiinuus  iiseil  fur  fiK«l  nr  Avhi- 
supplied  article  of  food  and  did  not  Ml  under  tl 
denomination  tSptoudn  or  aeai^  wiiat  b»  arpmrwh 
into  th  ifip  des:;;i;ed  for  the  neeptioiiof  liod  MB 
uuUs,  and  those  fur  tishcs. 

a.  IjfjMntria^  ^piaf^  Coelmna,  OBm^Hm,  §a 

a.  J^potnriti.  The  animals  kept  in  lepor 
ria  were  chiefly,  1.  Hares  and  rabbita  (ftyosm 

2.  Van"  .us  hiH-cies  of  deer  {c-rri,  caprme^  orytjn 

3.  \V  ild  buaxa  (<J//n^,  and  under  the  saoM  cskt 
gory  rank,  4.  Bees  &  Snails  (fimAimat 

jS.  I  'mfume  ur  hab-|K>ndSy  divided  into  — 

1.  Piadmua^pim  rfafat,  fia>h»%»ter  poods  j  ai 

2.  PuciMae  aqtiae  soZsue,  salt-water  ponds. 
Wc  commence  then  with  a  description  of  tl 

inhabitantoaf  thoCUora  Mjrfaw  and  their  dwd 
ih0> 

I.  Aviaria. 

I.  <i.  C'Jiors  ill  }-liiito. 

In  the  science  of  rearing  poultry  {lieUio  Osu&oi 
taliK,  ipKiforpd^),  three  precepla  wen  of  genor 

nj-ljlicaiioii.  The  birds  «rre  to  be  keptscni|i;il,.u»: 
cloiiii,  were  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  fm 
air  and  pure  water,  and  were  to  be  protected  fiv; 
the  nttack.H  of  weasel^,  liawk.s,  and  other  v.-rmi 
'1  i>e  two  former  obje€t<»  were  attained  by  the  choii 
of  a  fmtabb  aitnation,  and  by  innrwanf  attewtic 
upon  the  part  of  the  snperintenderits  (<-j/r<//,./, 
custoties) ;  the  latter  was  effected  by  overlaying  tl 
walls  of  the  bouses  and  courts,  both  inside  mr 
out,  with  coats  of  smooth  hard  plaster  nr  struv 
and  by  covering  over  the  open  spaces  with  Ian 
nets. 

Again,  the  attention  nf  thoso  who  desired  tn  rv: 
poultry  with  profit  was  cliieily  oocnpiod  by  tii 
considerations:  1.  The  choice  of  a  gttod  bnedM 
•todc  (dopemre).  2.  The  hnpregnution  of  th 
hens  (de  fixtum).  3.  The  management  of  th 
eggs  during  inculmtion  («/«  ovig).  4.  The  rcauU 
of  the  pnUets  (rfe  puUia).  5.  Fattening  them  ft 
the  market  (de /urtitru\  this  list  process  \^>.  h^ 
liowevt  r,  frifim  ntly  conducted  not  by  the  faniw 
{rusti£m\  but  by  p<  rsons  who  made  it  thiflir  aoi 
ooenpation  (Jurtorrs). 

1,  '2.  Chiekens  ((ftiUimtu).  Of  the  diflferej 
si>ecies  of  domestic  fowls»  the  most  important  wot 
</'iUiaa«,  which  wwe  divided  into  three  classes  :  — 
a.  GaUinae  VtV,i/ic<u-  r.  Cokorlales,  the  comma 
chicken.  6.  i^imue  A/ricanne  s.  Nmiudieat'^  th 
same  probably  with  the  MC^'OTp'^*  of  the  Gt^kf 
the  distinctions  fx-int-  d  out  I'V  Colmnella  scarrel- 
amounting  to  a  specific  difference  ;  and  c;  QaUimm 
liuxticuf.  The  bat  wen  fimad  fai  great  abandantf 
in  the  Inmla  OaUinaria»  but  it  la  lo  difteidi  4 
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ifttmin*'  fn>m  ih<t  (jrscriptions  tmriEmUtcd  to  us 
wtit  thej  xeaUy  were,  tiiat  vc  know  not  whether 
w  Mflt  tm  npfd  Umb  m  fhMMBiti,  m  red- 
Jr.,»i  i  partr:dir»^«,  aj  wo'xl-trTt'Uso,  or  as  §omc 
^wOfM  fit'  game  dilferent  irom  any  of  these.  The 
J^MBMe,  alvajs  Mauce  ud  dbv,  wen  tnnted 
auBoct  ciact-'r  in  the  same  manner  pc-acocks, 
aad  nem  became  of  importance  to  the  ianner ;  the 
/butiem  are  little  spoken  of  except  as  objects  of 
nsiatity.  and  C«>li:ni«-Ila  decIarL's  tii.T?  t'l.  \  wr>uld 
Bat  te«ed  m  contineoient  (iJt  tervUmtt  ami  jveituU). 

Ajubag  the  breeds  celebrated  for  ^ishting  were 
tbe  Tannfriaa,  the  Rhodka,  tad  the  Chalddcan  ; 

"jTt  -.rtcse  -flrere  not  the  most  pmfitnble  for  the 
laarm.  Thr-  {>oints  uf  a  good  kirn-door  fowl  are 
■Mtalr  d^^rib*  d  by  Vam,  Colimiellft,  and  Pal- 
hiku,  wbi  rill  iiL'rce  in  recommcndinfr  the  breeder 
U  Xfj^t  mch.  as  wcTO  white,  for  tbey  were  more 
itbcjie  and  le*s  fsolifie  tlMBB  those  wlios«pIama{[^ 
trie  dsft.'  r.  5v»me  wrrr  prrmittpd  to  mam  about 
(«a^)  during  ihtt  dajr,  aud  pick  up  what  they 
shU,  bat  tike  ftiiaiitf  nambtr  were  constantly 
tktt  ip  (etotMoe)  in  a  pooltrf  yard  {paUinariunu, 
ciisrV  which  was  an  enclosed  court 
(ae^fsa)  with  a  waim  H!>p<i-t,  strewed  with  sand 
m  v>he»  wherein  they  mi^t  wallow,  and  covered 
•NT  vith  a  net  It  contained  hen-houses  (ccmeae) 
to  wkich  thej  retired  at  night  sod  roosted  upon 
pafas  itretehiKl  across  (^perticati)  for  their  conve- 
tsHtu'.,  neM  (osfi^Mi)  lor  the  laying  hens  being 
coomrttd  sAoog  the  walls.  The  whole  esta- 
Mifhwcaf  waa  under  the  conHiil  of  a  poultry 

'v.  iv'd  an  adjoining^  hut,  usually  ajisisted  by 
SB  «ld  woman  and  a  boy,  for  ths  flocks  were 
sltea  Terr  bnre,  containing  upwatds  of  two  bos- 
i.  Ihf  Jiff »p':>rt ion  of  oik*  cock  (ijalfat)  to 
ttt  hoH  was  coounouly  obaerred,  the  males  not 
Mjand  fcr  breeding  being  kiHcd  ynung  or  made 
iw*  capoM  (eapt).  Their  food  consisted  of  barley 
•Mh  the  hmk  remoTed  ^Uordeum  piimtmm),  miliet, 
«Mht>,  aad  hwtAy  whtm  dMeeartidee  could  be 
fir-arnri  rhrap,  but  when  tiio  dear,  they  were 
BKi(ie4  with  the  revise  of  wheat,  bnui  with  a 
MM  «f  Ae  iaor  adherii^,  the  eeeda  of  eytisos, 
Mi  the  like. 

Tht  lajiM  season  began  in  January  and  con- 
4m>4  ad  die  autnenM  OToiBos.  From  twenty- 

4*e  to  tKirtv  i-ji^*,  the  ntimf  rr  }ip\-^,'r  inrrfased  or 
£aiiiisb«d  according  as  the  weather  wiu  hot  or 
tM.  were  plaead  beneath  a  docking  hen  (guUina 
^•LirxA  fn  rn  one  to  two  yearn  old,  who  was  kept 
cwittuiily  ibut  up  exccf/t  at  feeding  time,  or  even 
faebhed  with  food  white  on  the  neat.   The  ctmi- 
tw  m/lj  h',s  rounds  ri  giilarly  during  the  twenty 
laeabattun,  turning  the  eggs,  that  they 
"■v^  eO  leeeiTe  equal  heat,  and  rejecting  those 
vWk  apon  examination  were  fo  ni  l      contain  no 
asl«T«t.   Sock  as  weie  not  retjuucu  for  hntch- 
r;.-.  wne  preserved  by  rubbing  them  witli  Htrong 
Wlae,  aa^  then  it^kring  t^.em  up  in  chatT  or  bnin. 
(tiicki  far  tifujcn  day  a  were  fed  by  hand  on 
mixed  with  nasturtium  (cress)  seed. 
(^ik«H,  when  fattened  f«r  talci  were  shut  up 
b  Mc  BsBow  cribs.  Light  and  mo^  being  un- 
h'^traltV  U)  the  proeess  ;  or  each  h'ml  was  swung 
ff^^BSdj  ia  a  haAft,  with  a  small  hole  at  each 
•feMtelheheMi,  tba  «tlwr  ftc  ibt  naiu,  ai^i 
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I cramped  in  space  that  hp  could  not  turn  round, 
la  this  state  they  w«xe  cnuomed  with  wheat. 
Unseed,  barley  neal  kneaded  with  water  inte 
small  lumps  {turundae)^  and  other  farinaceous 
food,  the  operation  requiring  from  twenty  to 
twenty -five  days.  (Var.  iii.  9  ;  ColniD.  vOi  2, 
1*2  ;  PI  in.  //.  A'.  X.  -Jl  ;  l»allad.  L  27,  29.)  - 

i.  Phoisants  {phanam)  are  not  mentioned 
among  demettie  penltry  by  Vam>  or  Columclk, 
but  find  a  place  in  the  compikitiun  of  PaUadUu, 
who  directs  that  young  birds,  that  is,  thoee  of  a 
year  old,  ehoold  be  edeeted  as  hreeden  m  the 

prnpnrtion  of  onc  ccK;k  to  two  hen.«,  ni.il  that  the 
egg.s  should  be  halcht^d  by  bam-door  fowls.  The 
chicks  were  to  be  fed  for  the  first  fortnight  on  cold 
boiled  barley  IL'fitly  sprinkled  with  wine,  afto^ 
wards  upon  bruised  wheat,  locusts,  and  ant*s  ^gl, 
and  werr*  to  be  prevented  from  having  acoeee  te 
water.  Tlu  y  In  >  nme  fat  in  thirty  dsiys  if  shut  up 
and  cramnisti  with  wheat  tlour  made  up  into  small 
lumps  (tuntndae)  writh  ofl.    (Pallad.  L  2&) 

4.  Peacocks  (jkwows,  pnvi,  pavae)  are  said  to 
have  been  tint  introduced  as  an  article  of  food  by 
Q.  Horteonoe  at  a  banquet  en  the  installation  of 
an  augur  {(ntrptrali  aditiali  cnena).  They  speedily 
became  &o  much  in  request  that  goon  afterwards  a 
single  fuU-gmro  hud  sold  for  fifty  denarii  (up- 
wards of  a  guinea  and  a  half),  and  a  single  epg 
for  five  (upwards  of  three  shillings),  while  one 
breeder,  M.  Aufiditu  Lurco,  derived  an  income  of 
60,000  sesterces  (about  5002.  sterling)  from  this 
8<raree  akme.  The  most  fiivouiable  situations  for 
rearing  peacocks  were  afforded  by  the  small  rocky 
but  wel{>woodcd  islets  off  the  Italian  coast,  where 
they  roamed  in  freedom  without  fear  of  being  lost 
or  stolen,  provided  their  own  food,  and  bruugnt  up 
their  youi^  Those  pefsons  who  eould  net  flon> 
mand  advantage,  kept  them  in  mull  e» 
closures  roofed  over,  or  iinder  porticoes,  perches 
{^perUcae)  being  supjdied  Sag  them  to  roost  upon, 
with  a  large  gmssy  court  in  fixert,  Mrrounded  by  &. 
high  w.\\\  and  shaded  by  trees.  They  were  fed 
upon  all  kinds  of  grain  but  chiefly  harlev,  did  not 
arrite  at  ibU  natority  Ibr  breeding  until  uuee  ycara 
old,  when  on^  (  t  k  1^•as  allowed  to  five  hens,  and 
care  was  taken  to  supply  each  bird  with  a  separate 
nest  (dtefwAi  enUKis).  The  hntching  pioeeoi  wae 
most  profiLibly  {x-rfonned  by  common  hom-door 
fuwk,  fur  in  this  way  the  pca-heu  kid  three  times 
in  a  season,  fint  five  eggs  (ova  poooRina),  then 
four,  and  lastly  two  or  three,  but  if  allowed  to  in- 
cubat4i  herself  could  rear  only  one  brood.  In  the 
time  of  Varro,  three  chicks  {jndli  pavonml)  Sn 
each  full-grown  bird  were  considered  a  fair  rctnm. 
(Varr.  iil  6  ;  Colum-  viii.  1 1  ;  Pallad.  i.  2«  ; 
Plin.  z.  20  ;  comp.  Juv.  i.  143.) 

6.  Gecsf  frjrsrrry.)  v  ere  easily  n-arcd,  but  WCre 
not  very  jmjniabic  and  somewhat  troublesome,  for 
a  running  laeaai  er  a  pond  with  a  good  supply  of 
herbage  was  essential,  and  they  could  not  he 
turned  out  to  gra^e  in  the  vicinity  of  growing  crops, 
which  th«j  tore  np  by  the  roots,  at  the  same  time 
dei^tro^-ing  vegetation  by  their  dimg.  Birds  for 
breeding  were  always  selected  of  a  large  sixe  and 
pure  white,  the  grey  variety  (mm  vd  fusci)  being 
regarded  as  inferior  on  the  supposition  that  the^ 
were  more  nearly  allied  to  the  wild  species.  Their 
food  consisted  of  clover,  fenugreek,  lettuce,  to> 
gethcr  with  leguminous  plants,  all  of  which  were 
sown  Car  their  use,  and  especially  an  herb  called 
94ft$  \ij  the  Gxeeki^  whkb  eeciM  to  h«m  be^ 
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n  pnrt  of  endive.  Impregnation  took  place  ahont 
mid-wuiteTf  one  gandicr  being  allowed  to  three 
femalei,  who  wben  the  laying  season,  wliieh  mw 
early  in  -i  iiii.-.  aicr-kached,  were  shut  up  in  a  struc- 
ture consisting  of  a  court  (coAors), 
•omuulcd  by  a  high  wall  with  a  portico  {ndde 
cnntalninji;  rccejitadcs  (fiamr,  (v!!(ie,  sj-'r'urrnr-)^ 
from  two  to  three  feet  square,  built  of  hewn  stone 
or  brick,  well  lined  with  ehaff,  fat  the  eggm  Iiv 
cubntion,  accordiuij  to  the  weather,  lasted  from 
twen^'fire  to  tbirtv  days,  during  which  period  the 
mothen  were  •applied  hf  the  ciartae  with  baxiev 
rrii  lirfl  in  water.  The  goslings  remained  in  tin- 
hoMAc  for  about  ten  days,  and  were  fed  upon  po- 
lenta, poppy  seed,  and  green  atmm  (maalmrtimm) 
chopp(.><l  ill  \vat<"r,  after  which  they  were  taken  out 
in  tine  weather  to  feed  in  marshy  meadows  and 
poob.  Tt  wae  fbnnd  in  pnMstiee  most  advantageous 
to  eniplDV  harn-door  hens  to  hatch  the  eggs,  since 
they  made  more  careful  mothers  ;  and  in  this  case 
the  gooae  would  lay  three  times  in  a  ewion,  first 
five  e^g«,  then  four,  and  lantly  three. 

Goslings,  wben  from  four  to  six  months  old, 
were  shut  up  to  &tten  in  dark  warm  coap»  (mi^' 
novtitm),  where  they  were  fed  with  barley  p<^ttn:.'? 
and  fine  (lour  moistened  with  water,  being  allowed 
to  cat  and  drink  three  timet  a  day  as  much  as 
they  could  swallow.  In  this  way  they  hcmrrr*  fit 
for  the  market  in  two  months  or  les«.  A  tlock  of 
geese  ftinushed  not  only  eggs  but  i'eathenalae,  for 
it  was  cu'-ifnTnnn-  tn  pltirk  them  twice  a  yeor,  in 
•pcing  and  autumn,  niui  the  feathers  were  worth 
five  denarii  (about  three  shillings  and  fourpence)  a 
pound.  (Varro,  iiL  10  ;  Colani.  viii.  13 ;  PUn. 
H.N.X.22  ;  Pallad.  I  30.) 

6.  Ducks  (oaoto).  The  duck-booso  (miffffo- 
rpo<p«tov)  was  more  costly  tlnn  thf>  chcnoboscium, 
for  within  its  limits  were  confined,  not  only  ducks, 
but  qucffqitednlae,  phaleridcs,  boscades  (whatever 
these  may  hare  been),  and  similar  birds  which 
seek  their  food  in  pools  and  svvaiups.  A  flat  piece 
of  ^Tound,  if  possible  marshy,  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  fifteen  feet  high,  well  stuccoed  within  and 
without,  .along  the  course  of  which  upon  an  ele- 
vated ledge  (errpuio)  a  scries  of  covered  nests 
(Ucia  nthUia)  were  formed  of  hewn  stone,  the 
whole  open  spoce  above  being  covered  over  u  ith  a 
net  or  trellice  work  (datrit  mtperpo$Ui§).  A  shal- 
low pond  (piscina)  was  dug  in  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure,  the  mai^  formed  of  opus  tiffninnm^  u:id 
planted  roimd  with  shrubs  ;  through  this  flowed  a 
nnail  stream  which  traversed  the  court  in  a  sort  of 
canal  into  which  was  thrown  food  for  the  inmates, 
consisting  of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  acorns,  grape 
akins,  small  crabs  or  cray  fish,  and  other  water 
aidmals.  The  eggs  were  generally  hatched  by 
common  hens,  the  precautions  taken  during  incu- 
bation and  the  rearing  of  the  ducklings  bemg  the 
nma  «•  in  the  case  of  pulleta.  (Var.  iii  1 1  ; 
Colon.  viiL 

FigaaBB  (eoftanhM^  cdumUi).  Vam  distin- 
guishen  two  species  or  varieties,  the  mif  f^^nus 
sajcuiih  8-  Uffre^tCy  probably  the  Columiia  Una  of 
nattmUists,  which  was  shy  and  wild,  living  in 
lofty  turrets  {nMimea  iurricular),  flying  abroad 
without  restraint,  juid  generally  of  a  darkish  colour, 
dappled,  aiid  without  any  admixture  of  white,  the 
other  kind  more  tame  ^r  V  wrj^w/if/jf),  feeding  about  the 
doort  of  the  fiuiu,  and  fur  the  most  part  white.  Be- 


tween theae  a  crogs  breed  (mtaci-^'^sm')  ivas  tistt 
reared  for  the  market  in  a  lofty  cditicc  (w*p« 
poTpo^tw ;  W€pi9T9pti»\  eenitneted  Ibr  the  ] 
|K>se.  Th  :;o  buildings,  placed  under  the  chi 
of  a  eolmmdurius,  were  frequently  iai^  enougli 
contain  5000,  were  vaulted,  or  reofed  in  witli  tj 
and  famished  with  one  small  entrance,  hut  y 
lighted  by  means  of  huge  barred  or  latticed  v 
dow«  (fineatrat  /Vifonisas,  a.  nticmlaiamy,  1 
walls,  carefully  ^tnrrofd,  were  lined  from  t^- r 
bottom  with  rows  of  rouDd-ehaped  neata  wiU 
single  nnall  aperture  (eolMsftorfa),  often  Ibnnd 
Cjirthenware  (fcttlia'),  one  iK-in;;^  n'^'^ienrd  to  eri 
pair,  while  in  front  of  each  row  a  plank  wJis  pla< 
upon  which  the  birds  alighted.  A  copious  supply 
fresh  water  was  introduced  for  drinkinrr  nud  waj 
ing  ;  their  food,  consisting  of  the  reluac  of  wb« 
(ejrreta  irOM),  millet,  vetdtea,  peas,  kidney-beat 
and  i  ithi  r  Irpiminous  seeds,  was  placed  in  nam 
troughs  ranged  round  the  walls,  mad  filled  by  pij 
from  without  Those  pigeooa,  which  w«m  kqit 
the  country,  being  allowed  to  go  out  and  in  at  wi 
supported  themselves  for  a  great  part  of  the  yc 
ttpm  what  they  picked  up  m  the  fields,  and  wc 
regularly  fed  {aoacptani  crmditiva  cibarifr^  fiT  f 
or  three  months  only  :  but  those  in  or  near  a  tov 
were  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  mptgrt^ 
rpo^lovy  lest  they  should  be  snared  nr  Afatrayt' 
They  were  veiy  fruitful,  &iuce  one  pau  would  ru 
eight  broada  of  two  each  in  the  course  of  a  yea 
and  the  young  binis  (jmlli)  wry  spri  dily  nnive 
at  maturity,  and  Wgan  forthwith  to  iav  in  the; 
turn.  Those  set  aside  for  the  market  iiad  thd 
wint:  f-ntliers  phirkrd  out  and  thnr  legs  broker 
and  were  then  latLeiiiii  ujmjii  white  bread  pre 
viously  chewed  (mandmxtto  mndido  farciwmt  ptmt) 
A  hnnd'^nmr  jiair  of  lirr'ixlinp  pigeons  of  a  go« 
Stock  wuuld  K  Ccik  at  Iionu%  towards  the  close  oi  thi 
republic,  two  hundred  sesterces  (upwards  of  a  guinM 
and  n  hain  ;  if  rrmarkably  fine,  as  high  as  a  tho& 
sand  (nearly  eigiit  guineas)  ;  and  as  much  a*  jix- 
teen  hundred  (more  than  thirteen  pounds)  wa.s  a 
price  sometimes  asked,  ynI.IIl'  foliimella  spenk.s  ol 
four  thousand  (upwardM  oi  ilin-iy  potmds)  having 
been  given  in  his  time ;  and  some  persons  w^te 
said  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  (nearly  a  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling)  invested  in  this  kind  of  pro- 
perty. The  instinct  which  teaches  pigeons  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  w  here  they  have  been  fed  was 
remarked  by  the  ancients,  who  were  wont,  fat  the 
sake  of  amusement,  to  bring  them  to  the  theatres 
and  there  let  them  loose.  (Varr.  iii.  7  ;  Colum. 
viiL  8  ;  PUa  //.  N.  x.  62,  74,  xi.  64,  xviii.  42 ; 
Piillad.L94.) 

OmMisnsi,  in  the  restricted  ssbm,  were  di- 

vidcd  into  two  classes :    1 .  Those  constructed  for 
pUiasure  mewly  being  designed  for  the  re^ption  of 
I  L.  htin^mles  and  other  singing  birds.   2.  Tooie 
profit,  in  which  thousands  of  wild  birds  were  cmi- 
fined  and  fattened.    Varro  gives  a  very  cmious  and 
minute  description  of  an  omithon  belonging  to  the 
first  class,  which  he  himwlf  possessed,  sod  Lu- 
cullus  endeavoured  to  combine  the  enjoyment  of 
both,  for  he  had  a  triclinium  constructed  in  hit 
Tuscidan  villa  inside  i  f  ati  omithon,  delighUng  to 
behold  one  set  of  birds  placed  upon  the  table  rcndj 
for  bia  repa.st,  while  othflia  were  fluttering  at  ths 
wiiidiius  )>y  which  the  rt^m  wn?  liyhtfd.  Omi* 
thoncs  ot  tho  second  class,  with  which  alone  we  sr» 
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were  kept  hr  pon]tcTen(maerl- 
iimi)t  ud  (Xhen  in  the  city,  but  the  greater  num- 
htt  VMB  titaatcd  in  Sabinum,  bccaiue  thnuhes 
were  moat  •bun'iam  in  that  riTji^'n.    These  huge 
oiga  were  forroed  by  enclosing  a  sfoee  of  ground 
v^th  huth  waOs  wmd  covering  it  in  with  an  arched 
r Water  was  inlroduced  by  pip*"*,  and  con- 
daned  in  tramerous  narrow  cltanucla,  the  v^indows 
•ae  few  wmA  Moal],  tliat  %lit  might  be  exdudml 
a>  voch  as  powihic*,  and  that  the  pri&onen  might 
»A  pine  ftoia  loukiu^'  out  upon  the  open  coontry, 
vhee  their  mate*  were  t-njoying  freedom.  Indeed, 
«<*  ^-ns-'tiv^  W'^ff'  thnuhc*,  and  so  apt  to  desjiond 
•  ten  art",  caught,  that  it  wa»  the  practice  to  shut 
ihm  mp  for  aome  time  witL  other  tame  indiTiduals 
^  their  own  kind  (cw/erom),  who  acted  a«  decoys 
(disTfam  V,  in  reoonciling  them  to  captivity.  In 
lim  istenor  of  thb  build  ini;  numcroos  stakes  (pali) 
■vm  fixed  ufvight,  upon  which  the  birdt  might 
i^icbt ;  kmg  pirfes  also  (pertieae)  wtn  amngcd  in 
*;  iacHoed  f-tsition  n.'sting  against  the  walls  with 
tfK%  nailed  ia  row*  aoNMM,  and  loftM  were  ron- 
«tM«d,  all  <ar       ■am*  parpoM.   Two  tmalli-r 
j  '-^ TT-tit.*  »-prr  attacbf'd,  one  in  vl  ii  h  the  suprr- 
atmbnt  (emrator)  d«paaited  the  birds  which  «licd 
aiMBd  teth,     Older  tlM  Iw  iB%kt  he  «Ue  to 
tr.wnr^  acT.rtnti  H-'ith  his  master,  thr  othi  r,  csilliil 
<^  mehmrum^  conuntmiratiM  with  the  great  hall 
adsst;  iato  wUA  Am*  mrda  wnted  tor  the 
iiaiket  wrjf  driTrn  from  time  to  time,  and  killed 
•vt  of  nsht,  lest  the  others  might  droop  on  witncss- 
iap^taedT  Adr  cocDponionai 

Millet  uni  wHd  hemes  were  given  freely,  but 
thea  chief  food  coosisted  of  dry  figs  carefully 
fstW  (HKjfmlur  pimtitn)  and  laHMed  with  far  or 
pn'^m  Ttn  iroall  lamps,  which  were  rhewod  by  pc-r- 
ii^Ti'd  to  perfnrm  this  opemtion.  The  birds 
isoalW  kept  in  an  nmithon  have  been  mrotSoncd 
shore,  but  of  th«Tio  by  far  thr  rnn^t  important  were 
thfMbes,  which  nutdc  tln-ir  apiM-antncc  iii  vast 
fctb  ilmt  th>  yanal  equinox,  and  seem  to  have 
Wc  in  irrrnt  rt^nrst ;  for  out  of  a  sin^jlc  cslalJish- 
^fBUi  m  aabiniim,  in  the  time  of  ViUTO,  hve  thousand 
*<n  sswtiniiL-*  cold  in  a  single  jmr  at  the  rate  of 
dMH  denarii  a  head,  thus  yielding  a  sum  of  60,000 
Mttitei,  tboQt  five  hundred  pounds  steriing. 

Tke  aauare  from  omithones  containing  thrushes 
■d  kbck  birds  was  not  only  a  powerful  stimnhmt 
1i  As  soil,  hot  was  given  as  food  to  oxen  and  pigs, 
*h»  fiutened  on  it  rapidly. 

Tank  dovct  (fmrtmrmM,  dim.  turtmrUJae)  belonged 
l»  tfct  dass  wMeh  dtd  not  lay  eggs  in  captivity 
f*^''  uirii  nrc  e.rtJtuiit\    and    connequontly,  as 
nan  H  csiof  hi,  were  put  up  to  &tten  (eo^ifoni 
A*  itf  tapiimr  /mtmim  dmdmalmr).   Ther  were 
onfined  in  an  ordinary  omitnon  but 
IS  h  Uiidiag  sioubur  to  a  dove-cote,  with  this  dif- 
fancc,  that  tbeini«ri«f;iailMd«f  bring  fitted  up 
»!t}.  fr>iuT,1.arI;i,  cf>ntaint>d  rows  of  br.ickfta  [mutu- 
max  stakes projectiug  hurizuutally  from  the 
*sU  ud  rang  tier  above  tier.    Over  each  row, 
!o»-p>t  of  which  wa?  thr-  <  f  -t  frnm  the  ground, 
Ver      xs!XiA's!kgetiada*  «iMiW/inu«)  werettretchi'd, 
CB  Tkirh  the  birds  reposed  day  and  night,  while 
"ti  were  drawn  tight  in  fmnt  to  prevent  thfni 
%usfiying  abouV,  which  would  ttavc  rendered  them 
They  fattened  readily  in  harvest  time,  dc- 
^^ig  tnoct  in  dry  wheat,  of  which  one-half 
pet  day  was  suffick^t  fee  120  turtless.  or  in 
aiUrt  Drji>uiied  with  sweet  wine.    (Varr.  iii  »  • 
Cdn.  Tiil  9  j  fkUML  i,  2S  i  Piio.  U,N,  z.  24^ 
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34,  .15,     58,  74 1  compu  Phmt  JIMft  i.  1. 44  i 

Juv.  vL  3a.) 

II.  VlVAHJA. 

Il<  fl*  M^tpunsFM, 

Leporaria  anciently  were  small  walled  paddoeka, 

planted  thickly  with  shrubs  to  give  shelter  ;  and  in- 
tended, as  the  n:une  imjdies,  for  the  reception  of 
animals  of  the  hare  kind  ;  1.  The  com  man  grey 
hare  (flattctun  hoc  wo^'r-zw,  &c.  tjenttx).  '2.  The  moun- 
tain or  while  hiire  Irotn  the  Alps,  acldom  brought 
to  Rome  {toti  eandidi  ttrnf).  3.  KabbiU  (cMnieutf), 
believed  to  be  natives  of  Spain.  These,  at  least 
the  first  and  third,  bred  rapidly,  were  caught  occa- 
sionally, shut  up  m  boxes,  fimimed  and  sold.  In 
process  of  time,  the  name  lepomrium  was  changed 
for  the  more  appropriate  term  ^ptorpo^unf^  since 
a  variety  of  wild  animals,  siidb  as  bonrs  (c^), 
stag*  Uena'X  aad  voe  deer  (wpnm),  were  pro- 
cnred  mm  the  Iraiiti^  (ceMafofX  and  shut  up  in 
these  parka,  which  now  embnucd  several  acres 
even  in  Italy,  while  in  the  province*,  especialljr 
Transalpine  (hkuL,  they  frc(|iiently  comprehended 
a  circuit  of  many  mil  f  hill  and  swamp,  glade 
and  forest  This  space  was,  if  possible,  fenced 
by  a  wall  of  staoe  and  lime,  or  <^  tmbnnit  bridt 
and  clay,  or,  where  the  xtn;?  rendered  even  the 
hitter  too  costlr«  by  a  strong  piliiu[  (oocerm)  formed 
of  upright  abdm  (ttipiUm)  dfOIed  wKh  boles  ( ptr 
fafu:-  I  ffornniurX  through  which  p<ilp8  (amitcM)  were 
paired  iiorizontally,  the  whole  of  oak  or  cork  tree 
timber,  braced  and,  ■•  it  wen^  iKttioBd  by  plaaka 
nailed  diagonally  (nrrrV  fmngveria*  daimrf  )^  much 
in  the  fashiuu  of  wooden  hurdler  Even  in  the 
hugest  enclosures  it  wxu  necessary  to  support  the 
animals  in  winter,  and  in  those  if  moderate  size 
they  were  frequently  tamed  to  suth  uii  extent,  that 
they  would  asscnihle  at  the  sotnid  of  a  honi  to  re- 
ceive their  food.  (Van;  iiL  12  ;  Colum.  iz.  1  ; 
Plin-  //.  N.  viiu  52.) 

Base  {opn),  T)m  de%ht  experienced  in  the 
management  of  these  creatures  is  sufficiciitly  proved 
by  the  space  and  care  devoted  to  the  subject  in 
Viigil,  and  ]jy  the  singularly  minute  instructi<NM 
contained  in  the  agricultural  writers,  especiidly  m 
Columelki,  who  derived  his  materials  from  the  stiU 
more  elaborate  compilations  of  Hyginus  and  Cd* 
sus,  the  fanner  being  tlw  author  of  a  regobr  bee 
calendar,  in  wbkb  the  varicras  {trecepts  for  the 

guidance  of  the  I>ee  fancier  {mcllarius,  apiitriu.s  ; 

/t'AiTosfybi,  md^myiu)  were  azranged  in  regular 
order  aemding  to  the  seasons  and  days  of  the  year. 

The  methods  wli'oh  the  ancient*  describe  differ 
little,  even  in  trifling  details,  from  those  followed  by 
owedvei,  althoQgh  In  some  fespects  our  practice  lb 
inferior,  since  tin  v  i  f  Ycr  destroyed  a  hive  for  the 
sake  of  its  contents,  but  abstnurted  a  portion  of  the 
honey  only,  always  leaving  a  tnfficient  supply  Ibr 
the  supfH.it  if  l) 


ir  in?/  c 


t  ^  in  winter  ;  and  the  same 
BM'anu,  oc-casionaliy  reintorced  by  young  recruits, 
might  thus  continue  for  ten  years,  whidi  was  re. 
gardi  !  as  the  limit  Our  Mipt-rior  knowledge  of 
natural  history  has  however  enabled  us  to  detcr- 
mine  that  the  chief  of  the  hive  is  always  a  fenwie, 
i;nt  n  male  (mr)  aa  was  the  general  belief  -,  to  aiwer- 
taiu  the  respective  duties  performed  by  the  queen, 
the  wailtiiigh«Mi,and  dim  .  (/veit,/i09»%iiihith 
were  unknown  or  confounded  ;  and  to  reject  the 
absurd  iiuity,  to  which  however  wc  urc  indubKid 
for  the  most  charming  episode  in  the  Oeorgics, 
whiek  onginnted  with  the  Qndu^aud  isnpeMed 
r  S 
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vith  iinhosiutint?  faith  by  nlmnst  rvrry  authority,  ' 
that  iwarms  might  be  produced  l»y  spontaneous 
generation  from  the  putntceiit  earoMe  of  an  ox 
(«r  bubtUo  atrpore  pvtrrfndo  ;  and  hcrtcc  they  w<  rc 
commonly  tenned  ^oayivai  by  the  poctA,  and  by 
Archclaii's  /3o6f  ^AyiAnfs  «-«roTi|^^mTAwB)_. 

The  t  arly  Homnns  plated  the  hive«  in  niche*, 
hollowed  out  uf  the  vvalb  of  the  furm-hoiue  itself, 
under  the  ihcltcr  of  the  eaVM  (mftlM*  mfi^nda*\ 
but  in  lator  timet  it  became  more  common  to  form 
a  r^ular  ujiinry  {apiarium^  alvearium^  me/tantim  ; 
fuJuTTOTpofpf'ioy,  fifKiTrun^\  somt-timcs  so  cxten- 
sivr,  as  tu  yield  5000  pound*  of  honey  in  a  aeaaoo. 
Tiiiii  wiui  a  small  enclosure  in  the  immediata 
vieini^  of  tlw  rilla,  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  spot, 
as  little  subject  as  pomible  to  great  rariations  of 
temperature,  or  to  disturbanea*  of  any  description 
frmi  the  elements  or  from  animals  ;  and  cnrcfully 
remored  from  the  influence  of  fi»etid  exhalations, 
such  as  might  proceed  from  baths,  kitchens,  stables, 
dunghills,  or  the  like.  A  supply  of  pure  water  was 
provided,  and  [^autatMii*  wen  fonned  of  those 
plants  and  flowen  to  wkidi  ihey  weremott  attached, 
especially  the  cytisus  and  thyme,  thi-  f<ininT  as 
being  conducive  to  the  health  of  bees,  the  latter  at 
albraing  the  greatest  quantity  of  honey  (aptiuiwium 
ad  meltjicium).    The  yew  was  car«  tiilly  avoided, 
not  beouiM  in  itaelf  nestotw  to  the  awann,  but  be- 
came tibe  honef  made  fWmi  it  was  poiMnrana.  {Sic 
meti  f'l/rnrns  /ti;/i'i»t  v.uiiiiina  tan*s.)    The  hivt-s 
(tt/vt,  alvei,  altxaria,  icu^i\tu)^  if  stationary,  were 
built  of  bride  (damdeiUa  htttibn         or  baked 
dung  {cr  fii»<i)n,  if  tiiovcahlo,  aiui  th«''(t."  w  ere  con- 
aidcrnd  tlie  most  convcnieut,  wcte  hoUowcd  out  of 
a  aolid  Mode,  or  Ibnned  of  beaida,  er  of  widcer 
wiirk,  or  of  hark,  or  of  tarthomvan",  the  Inst  lu'in:; 
accounu^i  the  worst,  iMicauae  more  easily  afi'ected 
by  beat  or  eoM,  while  tboae  of  eerie  ware  aeoounted 
liost.    They  Wi-rr  ptTforatc  d  with  twn  siiinll  holes 
for  the  insects  to  pass  in  and  out,  were  covered 
wiUi  moveable  tope  to  enable  tbe  mdlarraa  to  in* 
spect  the  iiitfrior,  which  wa-«  doru'  thn'»^  times  a 
raonthj  in  spring  and  sununer,  for  the  purpose  of 
reoMmng  any  filth  whieb  night  have  accomulated, 
(ir  any  w<»rm«  that  inipht  havp  found  entrance  ;  and 
were  arnuiged,  but  not  in  contact,  in  rows  one 
above  another,  care  beii^  taken  that  tliere  tboold 
not  he  more  than  three  mws  in  all,  and  tliat  the 
lowest  row  should  rest  upon  a  stone  parapet,  ele- 
vated three  ftet  ham  the  pound,  and  eoaied  widi 
smrxith  <<tiTcco  to  prrvent  lizards,  ^  or  Other 

noxious  animals  from  climbing  up. 

When  the  season  for  swarming  arrived,  tlie 
njovemrnts  wliich  indicated  the  approaching  de- 
parture of  a  colony  (uomen)  were  watched  un- 
leraillinglj,  and  when  it  waa  actually  thrown  ofl^ 
they.  Were  deterred  from  a  Inni;  flight  by  castinij 
dust  upon  them,  and  by  tiiikliiig  sounds,  being 
at  the  same  time  tempted  to  alight  upon  some 
neighh(rrir't;  Iruich  liv  ruhhif^L'  it  '^■'th  l)altu 
(apinsf/  rit.  u.t\iaa6^kKov^  s.  ^*A<»'o»',  g.  f^tki- 
^uA\.>y\  >t  any  sweet  ■ohatjuice.  When  they 
hjid  all  collected,  they  were  quietly  tmnsferred  to 
a  hive  similarly  prepared,  and  if  they  showed  any 
disinclination  to  enter  were  urged  en  bjf  muiouna- 
ing  them  with  a  little  smi'ke. 

If  quarrelsome,  their  pugnacity  was  repressed 
by  flpnnkling  tb«n  with  honey  water  (matfa)  ;  if 
laxy,  thry  were  tempted  out  by  jfla*  inu'  the  sweet- 
•meUing  plants  they  moat  loved,  chiefly  apiastnun 
m  thyn^  in  Uia  MiBwdiata  ncuuir  M  the  hiv«^ 
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rrroiiri^o  being  had  at  the  same  time  to  ft  oi%ht 
fujuigatioiu  If  diatracted  by  sedition  in  ronan 
quence  of  the  presence  of  two  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  the  rivals  were  caught,  eiawined,  and  the 
least  promising  put  to  death.  In  bad  weather, 
those  itrkken  down  and  disabled  by  cold  or  sudden 
rain  were  tenderly  collected,  placed  in  a  ^pet 
warmed  by  artihcial  heat,  and  aa  they  revivod  laid 
down  before  their  hives.  Whrn  the  weather  for 
any  length  of  time  prevented  them  finvn  fgakofi 
abroad,  they  were  fed  upan  honey  and  water,  or 
upon  figs  boiled  in  must  and  pounded  into  a  pa»tc. 

The  honey  barreit  (litfaVio,  wMU  Binitswiiai» 
eosfraifb  aArariMi,  rfset  emfrandi,  fuhSiTw9ut\  me- 
cording  to  Varro,  took  place  three  tiincs  a  y<'<ir, 
but  more  uaually  twice  onivs  in  June  and  Octobcf  ; 
on  the  flrrt  viattation  fimr'fifUia.at  the  eecMMl  two 
thirds  <»f  the  liitney  was  abstnicted  ;  hut  these  pro- 
portions >-aried  roach  according  to  the  acaaon,  mad 
the  strength  of  the  paiticnhr  hive.  The  ey^tcm 
|uirsiu'il  was  verj'  siniph-:  thi'  tiiovraVh'  t"j)  w-na 
uUccn  0^  or  a  door  contrived  in  the  .<i(le  ripen«fl« 
the  beea  wefe  driven  away  by  a  .iTnoking  it}<[virat«a, 
ami  the  incllarius  cut  mit  with  peculiarly  tonu*  d 
kuivca  as  much  of  the  contents  us  he  thought  fit. 

The  comb  (/bevx,  K^iplof),  which  waathepredwct 
of  their  iiidii>try,  was  composed  of  wax  (renj,  «T;p^/j  ) 
formed  into  hexagonal  cells  («»  mj^Uia  ceUa)^  the 
geomeuneal  advanttfca  of  wfaidi  woe  aeon  dia- 
(ovi  red  by  niatheitiaticians,  contiiniiijt  for  the  moat 
port  honey  (me/,  but  also  the  more  solid 

•weet  rabatanee  commonly  called  bee-bcead  (pnt' 
;>'/;>,  TrpoTToXiv),  the  ila.ssieal  name  bein;:  derived, 
it  is  said,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  foB&d  ia 
gnateat  ahundanee  near  the  entnmeeb  The  eesilin 
were  tenienled  together,  and  the  crevices  in  the 
hive  daubed  over  with  a  glutinous  gum,  the  erithnoa 
(ipMmii)  of  Venn  and  hia  Oreck  aathoiitMa» 
which  Keeins  to  he  the  snnie  with  whal  11  elae 
where  termed  tn<^%o  (juMrtt/ta), 

Calamelk  and  Nladioa  deaeribe  ing«ni«w  plana 

for  getting  possession  of  wild  swarnes  (n/xs  yt/fres- 
trrs,  Jemey  rtutxcac^  as  opposed  to  urOantUy  cicurct)  ; 
and  Pliny  noticea  dm  nambla  heea  whidi  enn- 
stnict<tl  their  nesta  in  the  gmiind,  hut  *<-onis  to 
suppose  that  they  were  |<ectLUar  to  a  district  ia 
Aom  Miner.  The  mnlta  wMch  diatii«niBh  tlie 
\arieties  of  the  domestic  Bjn-cies  will  be  found  de* 
tailed  by  the  ditferent  authorities  quoted  bek>w, 
(Ariatot  Hbi,  Amm.  v.  ix  ;  Adian.  «fe  ultnaa.  i. 
69,  CO,  V.  10,  11  ;  Var.  il  5,  iii.  3, 1 6  ;  Virp.  Georr/. 
iv.  ;  Cohun.  ix.  S.  &&,  xi.  2 ;  Pliu.  //.  A',  xi 
Ac. ;  PaUad.  i.  87— 39,  iv.  la^  v.  8,  vi  10,  viL  7, 
ix.  7,  XI.  13.  x'.'.  n.) 

Snails  {oichlou).  Certain  species  of  snails  were 
fiiToarite  articles  of  food  among  the  Renana,  and 
were  used  also  medieinally  in  disea.ses  of  the  lnn?» 
and  intestinca.  The  kinds  most  prized  wrre  thoae 
from  Reatc,  which  were  small  and  white  ;  tho8« 
from  Africa  of  middling  fi/e,  and  very  fniitful  ; 
those  called  mUt'inar,  nUo  tnim  Africa,  larger  than 
the  former  ;  and  thn^e  fmm  Illy ria,  whieb  were  tb« 

lai-gest  of  all.  The  place  where  they  wrre  prr»r>rvrd 
{mchlearium)  was  sheltered  from  the  »«n,  kept 
meist,  and  not  coveittd  over,  nor  walled  in,  bat 
surrounded  by  ^"nter,  w  hich  prevented  the  e«mp«^ 
of  the  inmates  who  were  very  prolific,  and  required 
nothing  ezeept  a  few  laurel  loaves  and  a  littia 
bran.  They  were  fattened  by  shiitting  them  up 
in  a  jar  smeared  with  boiled  must  and  flour,  and 
peifecated  with  holes  to  adaUt  air.  Il  bai  hae« 
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f^'^^i  th^t  an  I:id:.k!iial  named  Fnlvjig  ITir-  | 
|i!.-»Li  c^'iaiructcd,  itnm  Tarquixiii,  the  hrst  coch-  | 
InmoiB  ever  fbnn^  in  Italy,  a  sh«rt  time  beCoce  1 

tW  civ  ft  ■a.ir  hi»t«*-"«»n  Csiesnr  and  Pompcv.  (Varr. 
lu.  l4t  ;   riui.  //.  A.  IX.  66,  xxx.  7,  15  ;  comp. 

Lkjnaice  (ijiirts)  wens  regarded  as  articles  of 
furh  loxnrj  that  their  use  as  food  was  forbidden 
o)  tijr  nmiptitmn,'  laws  of  the  more  rigid  oeneon ; 
bek|  frxaithstondixtg,  a  glmtrimm  became  a  com- 
■ae  af>peadag^  to  a  rilta.  It  was  a  small  space 
ef  pttuad  Mirrounded  with  a  smooth  wall  of  polished 
•r  slaccoed  stone,  planted  with  aeom-beariag  tieet 
«  ykVd  feed,  end  omUmtng  boles  (oavi)  for  tcst* 

lajf  iW  Toun^r.  Th»^y  won;  fattimed  up  ii)  earthen 
jfn  jdaiia)  of  %  psscaliM  cmatnetiatL,  upoo  chesi- 

Mta,  wakMtK,  mni  meanm.   (Van.  iU.  16 1  Plia. 

H.  y  'x.  "jT  ;  eoiiiM.  Martial,  iii.  58,  ziiL  69  ; 

PcBoa.  31 ;  AmncL  Xarc  liviii.  4.) 


lastly,  we  maj  mj  a  £ew  words  upon  artificial 
U  fends,  whJeh  we»  of  two  kinds — fieehwater 

'j-'.H-'tH'u!:  tf^W.^),  and  aslt  witcr  pottds 
(/4KnMe  iolMe  s.  mar*l*$nae ). 
Tbe  fanner,  fi«B  an  eniljr  period,  bad  Imiiietitly 

Wtj  attached  to  orrlitinry  f;irrn?i,  and  pMrrrl  n 
*wrof  of  gain  ;  the  latter  were  unknown  until  the 
half  ccatarr  of  tlie  republic,  were  mm  ob- 
V-ctj  of  lux'irv.  and  trerc  fonfiriL'd  for  the  must  jiart 
■»     nciK'ttt  uteuii>ers  of  the  community,  to  nuny 
«f  eisBi,  (uch  ae  Hicroa,  Pbili|ipoe,  Locolliu,  and 
HartKOkids,  who  are  sTif^rinply  trrmcd  pt'tnutmi 
C«cei««,  tbcy  became  objects  of  iiit-'ii*.'  mten-st. 
Tktmt  lewpmtkji  wcfe  cooelnicted  at  a  vast  cost 
w  :h»  ?ra  ci-Asl,  a  sucoesiion  being  frwjuently 
fw^icd  fur  dilTi^rLat  kinds  of  fish,  and  the  munt 
iBsnions  and  elaborate  contri^-anoes  provided  for 
tar  i.!ri;i.*i.>rj  .ff  the  tid*-  at  [istrticular  {leriods,  and 
fcr  n^oliiiUig  the  temp*? nilure  of  the  water  ;  large 
•na*  wm  paid  for  the  stock  with  which  they 
filled,  t(in>i-*linjr  chiefly  of  mullets  and  mu- 
;  and  A  btravy  expense  was  incurred  in 
aaiataining  thetn,  fur  fishermen  were  regularly 
se^Joyed  to  catch  small  fry  for  their  food,  and 
lism  the  weather  did  not  permit  such  suppliesi  to 
pmnvd,  salt  anchovies  and  the  like  «'ito 
pstckated  ia  tW  narkek    For  the  roost  part  they 
jkiitA  m  retnm  wHater^r,  during  the  lifetime  at 
'<     Iff  the  proprietors,  for  the  inmates  were  re- 
|u4d  m  peti,  ud  fmifimtlj  beceme  so  tame  as 
*•  Mwcr  to  tbe  row  and  eat  fiom  iht  hand, 
'^b'  l  did  tak<"  place  the  prices  were  very 

kfk.  Thss  Uiznia,  who,  on  one  occaiion,  Imi 
Oimr  9,960  vmaenae,  at  a  eabeeqnent  period 
"-•^ir.'J  4.0OO.0O0  of  t<st(  rc<-*  (upward*  of 
if^^WW.)  iiir  an  ordinary  villa,  chiefly  in  oonse- 
fMw  of  tie  puuds  and  tbe  qtianthy  of  fish  they 
(BOlained. 

A  eettua  Sergiaa  Ornta,  a  short  time  before  tbe 
XmIb  War.  fciaacd  aitifidal  ejetcr^bedi  (ctMrAs 

vtrwwBt)  from  which  he  obtained  a  larRc  n-veiiuc. 
lie  ioi  aut-rted  and  established  the  superiority  of 
At  ibelMsh  from  the  Lacrine  Ldce,  which  have 
■f*iyt  ri  iintaiii.'d  thfir  ctdeliritv,  although  nndrr 
^  m|jtrc  ebteeraed  than  tjiiose  from  Britain. 
(Vsff.  A  H.  til  17  ;  Coluin.  viii.  16,  17;  Plin. 
if  y.  ix.  54,5  5  ;  Cic.  url  AtL  l  10.) 

modern  lr(aiti»<:i  connected  with  the  subject 
tkij  article  the  moat  important  is  Dickson's 
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the  wn'T:  .  f  ;i  Scotch  ckrjrTman,  who  was  well 
a«.'[|i)aiui(Mi  with  the  pructical  detaiU  of  agriculture 
and  who  had  studied  the  Latin  writers  with  great 
cart',  liut  whast'  sclii>lar-h''«  was  tinfnrttinatciy  m 
imperfect  that  he  wa*  iu  many  iiisluJa-c.s  unable  ta 
interpret  correctly  tlwir  expressions.  Many  use- 
ful and  acutfl  observations  will  be  found  in  the 
**  Economic  Politique  des  Romains  "  by  Dureau 
de  la  Malle,  2  temM,  8vo.  Paris,  1840,  but  he  also 
is  far  from  being  acctirate,  and  he  is  embanasjied 
throughout  by  very  erroneous  views  with  regard  to 
the  rate  of  interest  among  the  Ilomans,  and  by  the 
singnlar  nuaeonceptien  that  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  kbige  tmtil  tbe  end  of  the  leeond  Punie  war* 
the  law  forbade  any  Roman  citizen  to  possess  moro 
tiuui  7  Jttgeo  of  land.  (Vol.  ii.  p.2.>  Those  who 
deeire  to  conipare  the  agricalture  of  modem  Italy 
with  anciont  nsairos  will  do  w«dl  to  considt  Arthur 
Young's  Travels  in  Italy,"  and  the  Appeodiz  of 
Ssmondt ;  the  *  Afrienltnre  Toeeane  **  of  J.  (7.  L. 
Simonde,  yvo,  O^eve,  IKOl  ;  and  "  liOftn  s  t'l  rites 
dltalie  Charles  Pictct  par  hL  Lullin  dc  Cba- 
teanvienx.**  8m  Paru.  3nd  ed.  1820.  [W.  R.1 
AGRIMF.NSO'HES.  At  the  foundation  of  a 
colony  and  the  assignation  of  lands  the  auspicia 
were  taken,  fir  wbidi  porpoee  the  pnsenee  of  tha 
anijiir  wiia  nwes'-j.-irv.  Hut  the  business  of  the 
augur  did  not  extend  beyond  the  religious  port  of 
the  eefemony;  the  diruion  and  nMaMfsment  of 
the  !:i!t'  were  made  by  professional  measurfra. 
These  were  the  FiuiUire*  mentioned  in  the  early 
writers  (Cic.  c.  liullHin,  iL  13  ;  Plautoa,  Poemmhu^ 
F'n  kj.  49),  who  in  the  later  p4'ri(jds  were  called 
Mensores  and  Agrimeusore^  The  busiuciiii  of  a 
Finitor  could  oi^  be  done  by  a  free  man,  and 
the  IionouraLlf  nature  of  his  office  is  indicated  by 
the  rule  that  there  was  no  haigain  for  hi^  services, 
but  he  roeeivad  hi*  pay  in  the  form  of  a  gift. 
These  Finit<>ros  n[<p«ir  also  to  have  acted  judict*?, 
under  the  name  ut  arbilri,  in  those  disputeit  about 
boundaries  which  weca  pwdy  of  a  te^hnieal,  not  a 
leg;d,  character. 

Under  the  empire  the  observance  of  the  auspieee 
in  the  fixing  of  cimps  and  the  establishment  of 
military  colonies  was  less  regarded,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  .Agrimensores  was  reduced  to  a  system 
l»y  Julius  Frontiniu,  Hyginus,  Siculus  Floccus,  and 
other  Oromatic  writers,  as  they  are  Mmetimea 
termed.  As  to  tbe  meaning  of  the  tenu  Choma, 
and  the  derived  words,  sec  Facciolati,  Lejnci>n,  and 
the  Index  to  Ooedus,  /fei  Agrtmom  Hcrijdore*. 
The  teachers  of  geometry  in  tbe  large  ettiea  of  tbe 
empire  usc-d  to  j^ive  praclic:d  instruction  on  the 
system  of  gromatice.  This  practical  geometry  was 
one  of  tbe  libemlk  etndk  (Dig.  50.  tit  18.  a.  1) ; 
hut  the  professors  of  ireometry  and  the  teachers  of 
law  wei%  not  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  being 
tutores,  and  from  other  Mtth  bufdena  {Prag,  Vai. 
i  a  (iict  which  shows  the  subordinate  rank 

which  the  teachers  of  elementary  science  then  held. 

Tbe  Agrimenser  eenid  nark  out  the  limiti  of 
the  centnriae,  and  restnre  the  boundaries  whore  they 
were  confiised,  but  he  could  not  assign  {asaignarey 
withottt  a  commiMion  from  the  enponHr.  Mflitary 
persons  of  various  classes  arr  also  sotnetimf^s  men- 
tioned as  practising  sun'cying,  and  s<-ltlinK  disputes 
abotit  boundarieiw  The  lower  rank  of  the  pro|ee> 
sinnal  Aprimensor.  ns  contrasted  with  the  Finitor 
of  earlier  [teriodss  is  bhown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
imperial  period  there  might  be  a  contract  with  as 

*   •          1^  piViog  hiv  for  bia  tarricea. 
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The  AgrimciMor  uf  the  later  period  wai  merely 
employed  in  disputes  a*  to  the  boimdariee  of  pro- 
pertiea.  The  foiuidation  «f  rulouiea  aiid  the  as- 
ngmtioB  of  huidi  were  nmv  lew  conuDua,  though 
we  Nad  of  edlonlM  bemg  estsbliihed  to  »  me 
period  of  the  cnipirc,  and  the  hoiindariL-s  of  the 
land*  must  have  beea  Mt  oat  in  due  form.  (Hy- 
ginuA,  p.  1 77,  ed.  Goee.)  Tfaoee  who  nuuiced  oat 
the  ground  in  camps  fur  the  •oldicra*  tents  arc  also 
called  MeoaorM,  but  they  were  military  men.  (Ve> 
gftiiia,  D0  Rt  MiUtari,  il  7.)  The  lUncdona  of 
llic  Aa^riiiicnsor  are  shown  hy  a  pass-i^c  of  lly^inus 
{fie  Oontrxtvtn,  p.  1 70) :  in  ail  qurfltioiu  as  to  deter- 
mining boandanea  liy  neam  of  the  marin  (»r/na), 
the  area  of  surfaces,  and  oxplainiiig  maps  and  plmis, 
the  •ervicei  of  the  Agrimenaor  were  required :  in 

qneedoiii  tiiat  eonenmed  property,  right  of  rood, 
enjoyment  of  wati-r,  and  other  e;iseinents  {scrvitutix) 
they  were  not  required,  fur  these  were  purely  legal 
quesBona.  Oenodly,  therefitre,  they  wen  «tter 
emftloyed  hy  the  parties  themselves  to  settle 
buuudaries,  or  they  received  their  instructions  for 
timt  purpoee  fima  a  jod«t.  In  dilt  capacity  they 
were  advocatL  But  they  al-vo  acted  as  judice's. 
and  eoold  give  a  final  decision  in  that  class  of 
amaller  qoMtion*  which  concerned  die  qninque 
pcdrs  nf  th^  ^f:\Tr.!lia  Lex  [Lbx  Mancima],  as  ap- 
pcturs  from  FroiUiiius  (pp.  S3, 75,  ed.  (ioes. ).  Under 
the  Chriitian  empefon  the  name  Menaoiee  was 
changed  into  Agrimensores  to  distinjniish  them 
from  another  class  of  Mensores,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  eodee  of  Theodoaiva  and  Justinian  (ri  34, 
xii.  28).  By  a  t^escript  of  Constantinc  and  dm- 
Stans  (a.  d.  344)  the  teachers  and  leanten  of 
geometrf  raeeived  immunit}'  from  civil  burdens. 
According  to  a  r  nstitiition  of  Theodosins  and  Va- 
kntinian  (a.d.  iiU)  -ah  given  in  the  coUcctiou  of 
Ooeiins  (p.  344),  they  received  jurisdiction  in  ques- 
tions of  Allii  >  io  ;  but  Rudorff  ohscrv'cs,  **  that  the 
decisive  wurds  *  ut  jiidiciu  agriiuca&oriH  finiatur,' 
•nd  *  haec  agrimensonim  semper  esse  judicia  '  arc  a 
spurioiu  addition,  which  is  not  found  either  in  Nov. 
Theod.  Tit  20,  nor  in  L.  3.  C.  De  Alluv.  (Cod. 
Just  vii.  tit  41).**  Aeeording  to  another  eonatitn- 
tion  of  the  same  empcrt^rs  \}nt  Afrriitiensor  was  to 
receive  vi  aureus  from  each  of  any  three  border- 
ing proprietors  whose  boundaiiea  he  settled*  and  if 
he  set  n  limes  rijjht  lietwcen  pr'>T>r!etnrs,  he  re- 
ceived an  aureus  for  each  twelfth  jwrt  of  the  pro- 
perty through  which  he  restored  the  ItmaiL  Far- 
ther, hy  another  constitdti  Mi  nf  the  same  emperors 
(Ooesius,  p.  the  young  Agnmeiuores  were  to 

he  called  "  elarissimi  while  they  were  students, 
and  when  th  -v  ?  i-gan  to  practise  their  profession, 
apoctabilefu  All  this,  which  is  repeated  hy  modem 
writers,  is  utterly  inerediUe.  (Rndnrl^  p.  480, 
Ac.,  and  the  notes.) 

(Rudorff,  Udier  die  Fddmesser^  Zeit»chrift  fiir 
Geschicht  Rechtsw.  vol.  x.  p.  412,  a  clear  and  exact 
exposition  ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  appendix  2  ;  Durpmi 
du  hi  EiotmoimePoUtiqiie  deaRomaim,  vol.  i. 

1 7!^ ;  the  ft*  lenaifct  of  the  last  writer  are  of 
no  value.)  [O.  L.] 

AORIO'NIA  {irfpiAvuk\  a  festival  which  was 
cdeimted  at  Orchomenos,  in  Boeotia,  In  honour  of 
Dionysus,  sumamcd  ' Ky^iJtvios.  It  appears  from 
Plutarch  {Quaett.  Rom,  102),  that  this  festival  was 
•olemnised  during  the  night  only  by  women  and 
the  priests  of  Dionysus.  It  OiJisisted  of  a  kind  of 
game,  in  which  the  women  Ibr  a  long  time  acted  as 
Sf  ledtiag  Dioiiytaiy  tad  «t  ImI  cntkd  nut  to  mm 
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another  that  be  bad  escaped  to  the  Muses,  and  kid 
concealed  hinwelf  with  them.   After  diia  they  pns 

pared  a  repa,-*t  ;  and  having  enjoyed  it,  amiiN,  d 
themselves  with  solving  riddles.  This  festival  wu 
ranaritaUe  f»  n  ftatam  whldi  proTee  iu  gnnt 

antif|uity.  S<jme  virgins,  who  were  de«»ceiided  fruni 
the  Minyansy  and  who  probably  uaed  to  assembk^ 
anmnd  the  temple  on  the  oeoubn,  fled  and  woe 
folhiwed  hy  the  priest  armed  with  .1  sword,  who 
was  oUowcid  to  kill  the  one  whom  he  iirst  caught 
This  sacrifice  of  a  human  heing,  though  originally 
it  must  have  fonncd  a  regular  part  of  the  fi-sti»-al, 
seems  to  have  been  avoided  in  later  times.  One 
instance,  however,  eeeuned  in  the  daya  of  Plutanlu 
(Qmw.st.  (irarc.  38.)  But  as  the  priest  who  had 
killed  the  woman  was  afterwards  attacked  by  di*. 
cose,  and  sererai  eiatiaordinary  aeddanito  ocaured 
to  the  MinyauH,  the  priest  and  his  fiuntly  were 
deprived  of  their  othcial  funcUons.  The  festival, 
as  well  as  Its  name,  is  said  to  havn  been  derived 
from  the  daughters  of  Miiiyas,  %vho,  afu^r  having 
for  a  long  time  resisted  the  Bacchanalian  fury,  were 
at  length  seiaod  hy  an  inrineihlo  desire  m  eatiog 
hunuan  flesh.  They  therefoa-  wt  lots  on  th«  ir 
own  children,  and  as  Ii  ippasus,  son  of  Leucippe, 
beeanie  the  destined  Tietun,  thej  killed  and  ale 
him,  whence  the  women  belonging  to  that  nc< 
were  at  the  time  of  Plutarch  stiU  called  the 
destroyets  {hKntA  or  ntslM&M)  and  the  men 
mourners  {^Koui).  (MUllcr,  />?r  !\ftrvfer,  p.  1^6. 
&C.;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrhmh  d.  ^dUmi ienstUcken 
AherikUmer  d.  OrieAm^  §  63.  n.  13.)     f  L.  S-l 

AORO'NOMI  {hypQviiu>t\  are  deiK-rihcd  by- 
Aristotle  as  the  country  police,  whose  duties  cor- 
responded in  most  respects  to  those  of  the  ast^niomi 
in  the  city  [Astynomi],  and  who  performed  nearly 
the  same  duties  as  the  hylori  {bKmpol),  {FoUU  vi. 
5.)  Aristotle  does  not  inform  us  in  what  state 
they  exi>tt'd  ;  hut  from  the  frequent  mentioa  of 
them  by  Platui,  it  appearit  probable  that  they  l>c- 
longed  *to  Attica.  (Plat  Leyp.  vl  pp.  6*17,  618  ; 
Timacus,  L(\r.  s.  r.  and  Ruhnken's  note,  in  which 
stivcral  passages  are  quoted  from  Plato.) 

AGRO  TfiRAS  THO'8IA  {jtfpoTipas^wrUi^ 
a  festival  celehnited  every  year  at  Athen?  in  honour 
of  Art4Miiis,  sunuuned  Agrutera  (from  fi-fpa^  chase). 
It  was  solemnised,  according  to  Plutarch  {I>e  Ma- 
fifp^  IferwI.  2G),  on  the  sixth  of  the  month  of 
Boedromion,  and  coiuiisted  in  a  sacrilke  uf  jUO 
goats,  which  continued  to  be  otfercnl  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon.  (Xenoph.  Ah»jA.  iii.  2.  §  12.)  Aelian 
(  V.  II.  ii.  25)  places  the  festival  on  the  sixth  day 
of  Thargelion,  and  say  a  that  300  goats  were  sacri- 
ficed ;  but  as  the  battle  of  Mamthon  which  gave 
rise  to  this  solemn  sacrifice,  occurred  on  the  sixth 
of  Boedromion,  Aelian's  <!tatement  appears  to  bt 
wrong.  (Pint.  Dv  (ilur.  Athen.  7.) 

This  festival  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
following  manner:  —  When  the  Perrians  invaded 
.\ttica,  Callimachus,  the  iKilemanh,  or,  according  to 
others,  Miltiadcs,  made  a  vow  io  sacrifice  to  Artemis 
Agrotcra  as  many  goats  as  thero  should  be  enemies 
slain  at  ^^a^lthoIl.  But  when  tlie  numljcr  of  enemies 
slain  was  so  great,  that  an  equal  number  of  goats 
could  not  be  found  at  once,  the  Athsnians  decreed 
that  50n  sh  ould  be  sncrifiasd  every  yeair.  This  is 
the  statement  made  by  Xenophon  ;  but  other  an- 
cient authors  give  different  accounts.  The  Scholiast 
on  Aristoph.  {Equit.  666)  relates  that  the  Alhe« 
nians,  before  the  battle,  promised  to  sacrifice  ts 
Ananiione  ox  Ibr 
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ti*  namber  of  oxen  could  not  be  procttm!,  they 
■ItiliMgd  an  exioal  oumber  of  gmU.     iL.  &J 
AGTRMUS  {dtyvpf/As).  [ELKrmrriA.l 

AGYRTAE  {&-fiyr(u),  nirmlirant  pne:*t»i,  who 
vcfe  afiCBstBiiied  to  travel  through  the  difiiGtrtnt 
ttunm  af  Oveeee,  •uifieiting  alms  fer  the  gods  whom 
tfetv  --r^  L'i     Thc^f  priots  carrii'J.  ehher  on  ih'Ar 
riiaBidcK  or  on  beasts  of  burthen,  images  of  their 
mpKtrre  deidMk    They  appear  to  hm  baen  of 
Oncr.t-J  ori^'TM,  and  wert-  chufly  coiimH:ted  with 
the  wTjr^'ip  of  Isia,  Opis  and  Aige  (Herod,  ir.  35), 
mi  cspeciaOr  of  tba  gnat  bmMmt  of  ^  gods ; 
vhcoce  tfcey  were  t'alln-d  fit^rpayvprai.    They  were 
feacnUy  ^leokiag,  persons  ot  the  lowest  and  most 
ihaiiuiiid  character.     Ther  undertook  to  inffiet 
•OB"?  i.'ricvofis  bc-dily  injury  on  the  enemy  of  any 
bdi.^jai  Kito  ymd  them  for  such  ser>'ices,  and 
s1m>  pnxnsed,  for  a  small  sum  of  money^  to  olMain 
far7;T«j«s  from  the  irods  whom  they  sirred,  for 
nty  Kiu  whkb  either  the  individual  hini»olf  or 
kis  sfloestov  had  committed.    (PlaL  Jii-p.  ii.  p. 

bt  ;  Piat.  Stperyf.  c  3  ;  Zosim.  L  11  ;  Max. 
TjT.  six.  3 ;  A  then.  ri.  p.  266,  d  ;  Origen,  e.  CH». 
I    $;  PhiL  Leg.  ii  p,.  788  ;  Rnhnken,  x/i  Ti  inaci 
Lry.  s.  TV.  ay«ipDv<ray  and  hraywyal  ;  K.  F.  Her- 
LeJkrfmcA  d.  gottesdtemUic^m  AUerthumer  d. 
Critrim,  §  42,  n.  13.) 
Thefv  mt-ridicant  pHc«ts  came  into  Italy,  but  at 
loLt  La  miccru*iii,  together  with  the  wor&hip 
of  the  gods  whom  they  served.    (Cic  De  n. 
U,  Heicdorf^  ad  Hor.  Serm.  L  2L  2.) 
AHE'NUM.  [AKNtTM.] 
AIKIAS  DIKE  (cuKiaxSbn}),  an  action  bronght 
at  Atheas,  before  the  court  of  the  Forty  ( <A  rrr. 
tiy^iavTa),  against  lany  individual,  who  had  struck 
a  dtixoi  0^  the  state.    Any  citizen,  who  had  been 
thas  isMited,  might  pcvoeed  in  two  waji  against 
As  oflending  party,  either       die  abfar  Sun), 
»)iich  Tv^^  a  [>ri\Tit<'  .-wtion,  or  by  the  t5€pfus  ypo/pl)^ 
«kt^  was  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  public 
fnncatioa,  rinca  th«  aMe  wai  aHuMiered  to  he 
'*TT»e-d  in  an  injur)'  done  to  any  citiz<.'n.    It  ap- 
feaa  to  have  be<»  a  principle  of  the  Athenian 
to  five  an  nUridoal,  who  had  haen  fatjaitrd, 
*«e  tbaii  one  mode  of  obtalnintr  rcdr         If  tlie 
fUiatuf  brought  it  aa  a  private  suit,  the  defendant 
veold  only  tie  eendemned  to  pay  a  fine,  which  th« 
P^Mrtilf  received  ;  but  if  t'le  cause  w:u  Vri  ii'  lit 
a  ftthlk  suit,  the  acciued  might  be  punushcd 
<nth  d«tth,  and  if  eoBdemned  to  pay  a  fine, 
^  Hner  went  to  the  state. 

It  waa  necessary  to  prove  two  facts  in  brin)(iiig 
tf*  Butiot  Zimf  before  the  Forty.    First,  That  the 
WoAviit  \iA  fttruck  the  i)la5ntiff',  who  must  have 
a  free  nmn,  with  the  intention  of  insulting 
IjIbi  (/f*  Mp«i),  which,  however,  was  always  pns- 
to  have  been  the  intention,  unless  the  tir> 
fcn^t  could  prove  that  he  only  struck  the  pLiin- 
t:ff  ia  jake.    Thus  .\riston,  after  proving  that  he 
■•4  been  struck  by  Conon,  tells  tho  judfjes  that 
^•w  win  attempt  to  show  that  be  had  only 
'•-^  k  him  in  play.   (Dcm.  a  Chson.  p.  1261.) 
^2^J,  It  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  de- 
■aWitroek  the  pUintiff  first,  and  did  not  merely 
ffum  the  hlows  which  bad  been  given  by  the 
jaoiiVR  ^Vxw  x*^*  il^Kw,  at  meraly  iMicim 
Vx«»,  pHa.e.  Eaerg.  pp.  Il4l,  1151.) 

iv.  t'li*  action,  the  sum  of  money  U\  be  paid  by 
^*  ^•HtaAanl  as  damagca  was  not  fixed  by  the  la  ws  ; 
bat  thephiotar  aMcaaed  the  amiNmt  Meaf«ng  to 
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the  judges  detttnhied  on  the  jnatiea  of  the  ehum. 

It  was  thus  an  asse&ecd  action,  and  resembled  the 
procedure  in  public  causes.  The  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes against  CoaoD,  and  of  Isocratcs  against 
Lochitoa,  were  spoken  in  on  action  of  this  kiiuf,  .md 
both  of  these  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  tliere 
were  two  orations  d  Lysiiu^  which  are  lost,  idatiag 
to  the^  aune  action,  namely,  against  Theopompua 
and  H ippnclBtes.  (Harpocnit  s.  r.  mxiaf  ;  Meier, 
Alt.  PnM-e.Ks,  p.  547,  &c. ;  Bikkh,  PM.  Booh. 
Athm^  pp.  352,364,  872,  374,  2nd  ed.) 

AITHOUSA  (^mewtfti),  a  word  only  uM;d  by 
Homer,  is  probuMy  fitr  aTSowra  trrod,  a  portico  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  From  the  passages  in  which  it 
eoewa,  h  seems  to  denote  a  covered  portico,  opening 
on  to  tlh  rniirt  ttf  the  house,  a.v\y\^  in  front  of  the 
vestibule,  wf^Wvptr*-.  Thus  a  chariot,  leaving  the 
house,  is  dcaeribed  as  passing  oat  of  the  ir^aui^pay 
and  the  offfovo-a.  (/I  xxiv.  323  ;  Od.  iii.  493,  xv. 
Uti,  ii^l.).  The  word  is  used  also  in  theplorai, 
to  describe  apparently  the  porticoea  whieh  snr- 
rounded  the  a.h\4\.  (//.  vi  J  J  3  ;  Od.  viii.  57.) 
It  was  in  such  a  portico  that  guests  were  lodged 
for  the  night.  (OA  iH  liL  345).  It  Was 
also  the  place  of  reception  for  people  flockint;  to  the 
palace  orj  a  public  occasitm  {JL  xxiv.  239  ;  Od. 
viii.  57) ;  and  heneo  perhaps  the  epithet  i^imnros^ 
which  yinm-*f  usually  connects  with  it,    [P.  3.] 

AL  A.  a  jort  of  a  Roman  house.  [Doxl'8.1 

ALA,  ALARF8k  ALA'RII.  These  words, 
like  ail  other  term.'!  connected  with  Roman  war- 
fiire,  were  used  in  different  or  at  least  modified 
acceptations  at  diifbnmt  periods. 

Ala^  which  literally  means  a  urinp,  wns  from  the 
earliest  epochs  employed  to  denote  the  wing  of  au 
army,  and  this  signification  it  always  retained,  bat 
in  process  of  time  was  fiequcntly  used  in  a  t»* 
strictcd  sense. 

1.  When  a  Roman  array  was  composed  of 
Roman  citisens  exclusively,  the  flanks  of  the  in- 
fiuitry  when  drawn  up  in  battle  array  were  covered 
on  the  right  and  left  by  the  cavalry  ;  and  hence 
Aia  denoted  the  body  of  bone  which  was  attached 
to  and  served  along  with  the  feovsoldicrs  of  the 
1  ui  II.  (See  Cinciu%  de  Tie  MUitari^  who,  al- 
though ho  flourished  &  c.  200,  is  evidently  ex- 
plaining in  the  passage  quoted  bv  Aulus  Ocllius, 
xvi.  4,  tlif  (inginal  acceptation  of  the  term.) 

2.  W  hen,  at  a  later  date,  the  Rinian  arniiea 
were  composed  portly  of  Roman  eitlsens  and  partly 
of  Socii,  cither  Ixitini  or  If  dici,  it  bciame  the 
practice  to  marshall  the  Roman  troopa  in  the  centra 
of  the  hattia  Ibe  and  the  SocH  upon  the  wings. 
Hence  ala  and  alarli  ib  net-  jlir  < nntingent  fur- 
nished by  the  allies,  both  horse  and  foot»  and  the 
two  divisions  were  distinguished  aadbatftmob  md 
^nisira  ala.  (Liv.  xxviL  2,  xxx.  21,  xxxi.  21  ; 
Lips,  de  MitU.  Rom.  ii.  dial  7.  We  find  in  Lit. 
X.  40,  the  expression  saai  oslorfAas  ofar^  and  in 
y..  D.  iSrutum  Scaeram  Irnifuvi  cum  Ifip'one 
prima  et  decern  cohortUma  alartit  ^^uitatuque  irO 
.  .  .  .  jussit.) 

3.  When  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
had  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Homnn 
citizens  the  terms  ofar^  oodwrfes  alari<u  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  foreign  troops  servinj^  along  ynth  the 
Roman  armies.  In  Caesar  (//.  G.  i.  5 1 )  we  see  the 
Alarii  expressly  distinguished  from  the  {c<rionarii, 
and  we  find  the  phrase  (/?.  C.  i.  73)  adiories  al<irin« 
ft  l^mariae^  while  Cicero  {adFam,  ii.  17)  speaks 
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4.  T,astly,  unilor  the  empire,  the  t<*nii  nla  was 
applied  lo  regiments  ui  horsey  mised  it  vvouM  s(  cm 
vith  Toy  few  exceptions  in  the  provinces,  tcrring 
apart  from  the  leijidns  and  the  cavalry  u{  the  le- 
eiuDD.  It  is  tu  truups  of  this  dokcripliuu  that 
Tadtoi  refers  when  {^Ann.  xv.  10)  Iw  mentiiwn 
Alare*  Pannonii  rJmr  njuita'ns. 

Some  further  dcUnk  ou  this  subject  are  given 
muU  r  HxKHciTus.  [W.  R.] 

ALAHAHCIIES  (AAoffdlf>xi?*)»'*PP*''"  hrwo 
been  the  chid  mni^istratc  of  the  Jews  at  Alexattdm; 
but  wboee  dutiex,  ns  far  as  the  govrnunent  was 
concemrd,  chiefly  eoiisl-it'  d  In  nii^ui;:  and  j^ayinji 
the  tajKCA.  (Joseph.  Atd.  xviii.  lU.  ^  1,  xix. 
%  !♦  XX.  S.  §  2;  Kuscb.  H.  B.  IL  5.)  1 1,  ikc,  Ci- 
crm  {<id  Att.  ii.  17)  calls  Pompey  alahan  h«  s  frum 
his  raising  the  taxes.  The  etymology  of  tlii^  word 
»  altogvdMr  tUMertuin,  and  uis  giveo  rise  to  great 
disputes  ;  some  mndorii  writers  prnpme,  hut  with- 
out sutiioieiit  re;isuii,  u>  change  it,  in  all  the  jos- 
aa^'B  in  which  it  occurs,  into  arabarc/tes.  The 
question  is  fully  discusftcd  hy  StunEiiis.  {De  Dia- 
lect. Macedon.  et  AUjNi$tdrin.  p.  (ia,  &c) 

ALAOASTRUM  and  ALABASTER  {HU- 
%airrpov^  dAa'^i'sTTfioi),  a  box  nr  vase  for  holding 
perfumes  ami  ouuhk  iit8  ;  f-o  aillcd  because  they 
w«ra  originally  made  of  alabftitcr,  of  which  the 
mriety,  called  ony x-alal>a.<ter,  wn«  tisually  cm- 
ployed  fur  this  purpose.  ^Pliii. //.  A',  iiii.  2,  s.  ^, 
xxxvi.  8.  s.  1'2.)  They  were,  however,  suhse- 
qneiitly  made  of  other  materials,  a«,  for  instance, 
guld  {xpi'atia  OiSAQaarpa).  Such  viisea  are  first 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  2(t),  who  speaks  of 
an  "  a!al>astcr-Loi  of  perfuuiod  t>intment  "  (/ii'pou 
6.\d6a(TTpoy)^  as  one  of  tlic  presents  sent  hy 
CamliysastO  the  Kthiopinn  kin^  ;  and  after  his 
time  they  occur  hoiii  in  Greek  and  Kenian  writers. 
(AristOph.  J'  'fir«.  1053;  Aelian,  1'.  //.  xii.  IH  ; 
ItfartlM,  xl  li  ;  Matlh.  xxvi.  7  ;  Mark,  xir.  .'i  ; 
I. like,  Tii.  37.)  i  hese  vc^ncIs  were  ■  f  i  *  ifierint; 
shape,  and  \ery  often  had  a  lung  narmw  neck, 
which  was  sealed ;  so  that  when  the  woman  in  the 
Gnsp'ls  is  said  to  break  the  a!alJa^ter-l)ox  of  eint- 
mcnt  for  the  purpose  of  anointing  Christ,  it  ap- 
pcm  probable  that  she  only  broke  tha  extradii^ 
of  the  neck,  which  was  thus  closed. 

ALAHASTHl  TKS.  [Alabastwl] 

ALAEA  {'Ahala),  ^anuis  which  ««••  •mnudly 
celebrated  nt  the  festival  of  Athena,  siimamed 
Alca,  near  Tegea,  in  the  neighbourho«>d  of  the 
magnificent  tcmpla  «|  tha  goddcas.  (Faus. 
viii.  17.  i  a.)  £L.8.J 

ALA'UII.    [A  LA.) 

ALAUDA,  a  Gaulish  word,  the  prototypo  of 

the  modern  French  Alouetie,  denotiiiEr  R  small 
cn^tcd  bird  of  the  lark  kind  which  the  Latins  in 
allusion  to  its  tuft  denominated  (lal.  rita.  The 
name  alauda  was  bestowed  \)\  Julius  Caesar  on  a 
legion  of  picked  men,  which  he  ntised  ut  bisowu 
ex  pence  among  tbo  inhabitant*  of  Tnuualpine 
fiaul,  ahout  the  year  K.  c  55,  n<it  as  erroneously 
a&£cjtcd  by  Gibbuii,  during  the  livii  war  ;  which 
he  equipped  and  dtaciplined  after  tbo  Roman 
fashion  ;  and  on  which  in  a  Lody,  he  at  a  snh- 
se<iucnt  period  bestowed  lltc  fieeduui  of  the  state 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  examplo  of  a 
repiilar  Hoinan  li  '^'ion  levied  in  a  foreign  country 
and  composed  ol  barhtirians.  The  desiifimtion  w  its, 
in  till  piohabUi^,  applied  from  a  plunie  npnn  the 
helmet,  resemhlini;  tin-  "apex"  of  th<  in 
question,  or  irum  the  gcueml  shape  oud  a|>pcux-aiice 
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\  of  the  Tiead-pieer.  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Attkus, 
written  in  ii.  u  44,  slates  that  he  had  received  in- 
telligence that  Antoiiius  was  marching  upon  the 
city  "cum  lepone  alauJamni,"  and  frnm  the 
I'hilippics  we  learn  that  h\  the  Lex  Judici;uria  of 
Antonius  even  the  common  b-  l'lu  rs  of  this  corps 
{AUiiuIae  —  tnani}ndarcii  r.r  hijintir  Al<iulttriiih\ 
were  privileged  Ut  act  as  judices  upun  crimiiud 
trials,  and  enrolled  along  with  the  vt  teraiw  in  the 
thinl  decnria  of  juirrv?.  nvowedly.  if  vvc  ran  tnt.«? 
the  onitor,  that  the  trainer  of  the  huv  and  his 
fricnda  might  have  fimetioiiartca  in  the  ctmrta  of 
jut-ttce  ujHin  wb'  M'  Kupfiort  they  rniild  de]X'nd. 

That  the  Irgmu  .Vi.nnia,  was  nuuibcicd  V.  is 
proved  by  several  in«t  riptinns  one  of  thorn  he» 
l"n;;Inf,'  to  the  a::e  nf  DoUMtian  in  Imnonr  nf  a  cer- 
tain Cn.  Doniitius,  who  anion?  nuuiy  other  lilies  is 
styled  TRIB.  MIL.  LKU.  V.  ALAVOAS.  It  had 
fuiwever  disajipeared  from  the  army  list  in  ihn 
time  of  Dion  L'u*siu»,  that  is,  in  the  osirij-  jvnrt  of  the 
third  century,  for  the  historian,  when  giTing  &  cata- 
logtif  -^^uch  of  the  twenty-three  or  twcnty-fi»'e 
legions  w  iiichformed  the  establishment  of  Augustus, 
as  existed  when  he  wrote,  makes  no  mention  of  aojr 
fifth  lejrion  except  the  Quinta  Maotdonica.  (Sueton, 
JuJ.  24  ;  Caesar,  Ji.  C.  L  ;  PI  in.  //.  A  .  xi.  44  ; 
Cic.  rhtlip.  i.  8.  §  20,  v.  6.  §  I  J,  xiiL  a.  $  3y  18. 

§  .17  ;  (ilTlter,  Corp.  fniicrip.  tat.  CCCCIIL  I, 
uxLiV.  2,  u.XLix.  4,  iJLi.v  7  ;  Urclli,  lasarip. 
Lal.n.in.)  [W.RJ 

ALBOOALK'Rl'S.  fApKx] 

ALBUM  \s  detiu'-d  to  be  a  tablet  of  anj  mate- 
rial on  which  the  praetor's  edicts,  and  the  tnki 
telati-it;  t'l  actions  and  interdict.s  were  written. 
I  finii  IT  .M.]  The  tablet  was  put  up  in  a  public 
place  in  Rome,  in  order  that  all  (lenMina  night 
h.ive  niiticti  of  its  contents.  According  to  some 
authorities,  the  album  wiis  so  called,  becaiist^-  it  was 
either  a  white  material,  or  a  nuiterial  wtiitened, 
and  of  course  the  writiiii;  would  be  a  diiletent 
culuur.  According  to  (ulier  autiioritiet,  it  was  so 
called  hecaua  the  writing  was  in  wliita  letten. 
If  any  person  wilfully  altered  or  erased  (ra«*rf/, 
corruprrit^  muiatvrit)  ai\y  thing  in  the  album,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action  <Jbi  currujiti^  and  to*  hea^ 
penalty.  (Dijj.  2.  lit.  i.  s.  7,  9.) 

Pmliably  the  word  allmni  ori|;inally  m<^t  ajjy 
taiflet  conuiinin«  any  thing  of  a  public  nature. 
Tims,  Cicero  infunns  us  that  the  Annalr*  Ma-^imi 
were  written  on  the  album  by  the  pontifex  niaxi- 
nuis.  (/A>  Oraf.  iL  12.)  But,  however  this  may 
be,  it  was  in  conrse  of  time  used  to  sij^iifv  a  li«t 
of  any  public  botly  ;  thus  we  find  the  exprcsBiow, 
album  tmmrium , '  used  by  Tacitu  {Amu  It.  43), 
to  express  the  list  of  senators,  and  corresponding 
to  the  word  kucoma  used  by  i>ion  Cassius  (Iv.  3)» 
The  phrase  album  dtcmriotum  a^ifie*  the  list  of 
decuriones  whose  names  were  entered  on  the 
album  of  o  municipium,  in  the  order  prtiicribed 
by  the  lez  iniinici{«alis,  so  far  as  the  provisions 
of  the  lex  extended.  (Vvj.  .^0.  tiL3.)  Affium  jn- 
dii-um  is  the  Ijst  of  judices.  (Suet.  Claud.  It*.) 
[JUDBX.]  [G.L.] 

ALCATIIOKA  (aXKaOo'la).  The  name  of 
gomci;  celebrated  at  Mcgaiu,  iii  commemoTUtion  of 
the  Kleian  hero  Alcathous,  son  of  IVlopa,  wlio  had 
killed  a  lion  which  had  de-tn.y.-d  Kuippus,  son  of 
King  Megareus.  (Find.  J^ia.  viii,  148  ;  Paus.  L 
42.5  1.)  [L.S.] 

Al.!""  A.  '."^u'liiTM',  or  playin:'  f.'  r\  game  of  ch:uiro 
of  uJiy  kiiid.    ilcucc,  aioOf  aUtUur^  a  gamester,  a 
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Urablef.  PTay'Rtr  with  A/.'s  or  trmrae  wa«  geno- 
laUj  AodcT^toud  i  Uauuie  these  were  by  iar  the 
■MiCMnxDon  game*  of  rfMmw  maDg  the  RniBii 
{TAtr?  :  Tk>-.eka.1 

Oiiiioig  ti>n.«i<ioiTd  di-rcputable  at  Rome  ; 
■id  iK»ce  afevtur  w.i-i  ii.-tt  d  at  a  t«nn  of  reproach. 
(C)c.  M  Cot.  u.  10,  ad  ziv.  5.)  It  was  also 
f-jriiiddfxi  at  Ruaie  br  •pecuU  laws,  during  the 
uwi  of  the  rrpublic,  and  under  the  etnperun 
{fttun  lupbmt  a<M>.  (H«r.  C'orm.  iii.  24.  £8 ;  Cic. 
fiii^  iL  ;  Or.  JHifc  iu  470,  &c-,  Dig.  11. 
lit  5.)  We  hare,  however,  no  t  vprc's>s  iiitomi- 
wam  as  to  the  timi*  when  (hete  Uwt  wen  eo- 
•eiei  cr  ^  exact  i  TovkMO*  whkh  ther  coatained. 
Tbere  three   lawa  iiiiiiti<nicd  ii»  tho  Diurist 

[Lt^}  fafbiddtiy  gamblicg,  the  L^e»  Titia,  Pub- 
lkM««iA  CWMiia,  and  lOtewna  a  teoatiii  oon- 
fslton,  and  tho  jinu'tnr'a  t  dictum.  At  what  time 
tie  t««  tonner  law*  were  paned  »  quite  nnccr- 
wt  Wt  tbe  Lex  Canel&«a> 


probably  one  of 
:  bw»  of  the  dicfcTtDr  Sulla,  who,  we  know,  made 
trreral  mmetrntaXs  to  check  the  extntvagaoM  and 
ef^esM  id  pnvate  penoiM.   [SoMToa.]  Smie 
vritcn  infer  from  a  pos^^c  of  Plautui  {MiL 
iA)r.  VL  2.  9)  that  B^iming  must  have  been  for- 
UUm  bf  k«  in  kia  tkae;  but  the  ^  talaria  in 
rhiifiMwngr  Kfrna  mthcr  to  rcfi  r  to  the  laws  of  the 
fzoe  th&n  to  aay  public  eiiactniout.  Some  modem 
•lilui,  bewerer,  read  lex  alearia  in  this  pRssage. 
Tae  goly  kind*  of  tramiii;;  all  iwed  by  the  l:iw 
K«R,finl,  pLiyinp  at  table  for  the  different  articles 
ii  fcrnL  ^d  playing  for  inoiiov  at  games  of 
"T^Tth,  surh  a*   hurling  the  javelin,  ranniTip:, 
j«3ipiug,  boxing,        (^Dig.  ^c.)    Those  who  were 
aMfiotdaC  gaming  were  oMuieinm  !  i.  <  [lay  four 
tiracs  the  sam  thev  hnd  titaked  (  P^eudlvAsco^-  mi 
'fc.  Ikt,  i  -U.  p.  !  lU.  e<L  Ofclli),  and  b.x;uue  ut- 
m  cooseqnaaM.    We  know  that  infamia 
*»  &«pently  a  conseqtxence  of  a  judicial  decision 
[InrtMLA]:  and  we  niay  infer  that  it  was  in  this 
Q«e  from  the  expression  of  Cicero.  (**  Homincm 
IcgBi  ftoa  est  de  alca,  condemnatom,  w  mki^im 
wi'hiC  Cic.  PkiL  ii.  23.)   Jnctinian  forbade  all 
psaast,  both  in  public  and  in  private.  (Cod.  3.  tit. 
41)  QaaMi  «l  cbance  ware,  howerar^  toUntad  in 
^wmA  nTDeeaaiber  •!  the  Saturnalia,  wbteb  was 
apxiod  of  general  relaxation  (Man.  iv.  14,  v.  04; 
<idL  xriii.  13;  S«et.  Jiy.  71)^  and  amoo^  the 
QmAi,  at  -w^  aa  the  RodMni,  fmblie  efihrian 
•flowed  old   m«rn   to  amii'io  thfrn-selrra  In  this 
Baaact.   (Eurip.  M^.  61  ;    Cic  Seaect.  16.) 
Under  the  enpire  gambling  wat  eaitied  te  a  gNBt 
^%ht,  and  the  laws  were  jjroljably  little  more 
^  awiinai.     Maaj  of  the  c«iy  emperork 
A^fartaa.  CtfifpK  CMma,  VilelHaa,  and  Do- 
■itisR.  w- ft-  vrry  f  ind  of  jniniin?,  and  set  btit  nn 
(vii  tui&|He  to  iheir  subjects  in  this  matter. 
(SoeL  ^i^.  70,  71  ;  Dion  Caas.  lix.  2*2;  Soet 
^ U.  Uamd.  33;  Dion  C.i.xs.  Ix.  2  ;  Suet  Dom. 

>  Vrofcased  gain«>tcrj.  made  a  regular  stady  of 
*hwr  art ;  and  ther»-  wer^  trratisM  on  the  rabject, 
tmmig  which  '*ns  a  l»nk  xv-titten  by  the  emperor 
CSaadina.  {()x,  Triu.  iL  471  ;  Suet.'  Oaud.  Zi.) 

Alea  Maaetimea  deootea  the  inii^ement  used  in 
f%ing.  u  in  the  phtase  jtwfa  vJm  est,  "  the  die 
a  taut,"  uttertyd  by  Julius  Caesar,  iuimtdiatcly 
l«fcfrj  he  croMed  the  Rubicon  (Suet  Jul.  32);  and 
it  tt  eftee  esed  far  chance,  or  unccrtamty  in  gcne- 
■L  tHw.CbrBt.  il  1.  6  ;  Gc.  Div.  iL  15.)  Re- 
'>-tir;,'  the   eiuftmoiits    gainst   gambUu^  tae 
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ALKAIA  C\\4ata\  afejitivnl  r^VTiratod  to  tlie 
honour  uf  Ailiciu  Alca  at  Tcgea  wuii  gaiaeo  and 
contests,  of  which  we  find  mention  in  inscriptions. 
(Paus.Tiij.  47,  §3;  Kranse,  Die  G'pnm.-Uik  u. 
Jponittik  d.  Udknen,  pp.  734 — 736  ;  K.  lltT- 
mann,  Lehrimeh  d.  gotiesdienitlicken  Atitrti^dm&r  d, 
Griee^etu,  §  51,  n.  11  ;  comp.  HxtoTiA.) 

A  LI  CULA  (&AAi{  or  SaAtj^),  an  upper  dress, 
which  was,  in  all  probability,  identical  with  tho 
chJam^a,  although  iiesycbius  explains  it  as  a  kind 
of  eluton  (Eupnor.  Fr.  112,  ap.  Meineke,  AmU, 
Alex.  p.  137  ;  Callim.  Fr.  149,  ap.  Naoke,  (Jpusc. 
voL  it  p.  86  ;  Hesych.  •.  a.  (  iinud.  a.  r.  AXXixa 
and  iy«Tp<ri  ;  Muller,  Af«A.d.  Kund,  §  337,  n.  6; 
MartjjiJ,  xii.  \V,\.)  \  P.  S.] 

ALlMJiNTA'IUl  PUERI  ET  PUELLAE. 
In  the  Reman  icpnblic,  the  poorer  dtiaeitt  veie  a«» 
si-ted  by  puldic  distributions  of  cuni,  uil,  and  money, 
which  were  called  oga^jpsorui.  {.Conoiauum.] 
Tbeae  diatribotions  were  not  made  at  stated  perioda, 
nor  to  any  but  grown-up  inliabitants  of  Rome.  The 
Empoor  Nerva  was  the  first  vhoextnoded  them  te 
ehUdien,  and  Tnjan  appointed  them  to  be  made 
ererr  month,  both  to  orphans  and  tn  the  children 
of  poor  parents.  The  children  who  received  them 
were  called  pu»i  sf  ^rffas  vUmuUurii^  and  also 
(fnm  tlie  emperor)  jmeri  pUfUnerjue  Vpifivi  ;  and 
the  officers  who  administered  the  institution  were 

alimctitttrttm^  /jwtstowlBi'w  afiwiwrtemsiy  vrpm^fMt 

alimeuioru/'i . 

The  ftaginent^  of  an  interesting  record  of  an  in- 
stitutinn  of  this  kind  hv  'J'n->an  have  been  foiiinl 
at  Velleia,  near  PlaceIUu^  Irum  which  we  lenni 
tho  sums  which  were  thus  diatribated,  and  the 
means  by  wliich  the  money  was  raised.  A 
similar  iiistitntion  w:ts  fuuudoU  by  the  younger 
Pliny,  at  Commn.  (Plin.  Epi»t.  r't'l.  18,  i.  8  ;  ud 
the  inscription  in  Orelli,  1 172.)  Trajan's  benevo- 
lent plans  were  carried  on  upon  a  laj^er  scale  by 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  Under  Commodus 
and  Pertiaas  the  distribation ceased.  In  thereign 
of  Atesnnder  Sevems,  we  again  meet  with  efr'niea- 

(ariipueri  ami piuUuf, v,ho  were  eiiUed  Afuiiimtifani^ 

in  honour  of  the  emperor's  mother.  We  leat% 
from  ft  decree  of  Kaoran  (Ulp.  te  Dig.  34.  tit,  L 
8.  14'.  that  boys  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  in- 
stitution up  to  their  eighteenth,  and  girls  np  to 
their  frartoenth  year ;  and,  fitni  an  inscription 
(Fabretti,  235,  'il.'^l),  that  a  boy  four  years  iuid 
seven  months  old  received  nine  times  the  ordi- 
nary monthly  distribntion  of  oont  (Anrd.  Viet. 
Epit  xii.  4  ;  Capitolin.  Jut.  Pi.  fl,  j\f.  A  nr. 
26,  Pat,  9  i  Spart  Had.  7  ;  Lamprid.  Sec 
Ah»,  «7  t  OnlU,  /mor.  8M4,  8M5 ;  Fabratti, 
2.-^4,  ri7;  Raache,  Lea.  Umv.  Ihi  Nam.  *.  it, 
Tvtela  Italia* ;  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  vol  vi. 
p.408s  F.A.WeU;  Ton  eiasr  mOdrn  SHftm^ 
TVnmu.)  [P.S.] 

ALFPILUS,  a  skvc,who  attended  on  bathers, 
to  remove  the  superfluous  hair  from  their  bodies. 
(Sen.  Ep.      :  VrrT-^r.  rl^  Serv.  42.).  [P.S.] 

ALIPTAE  (oAtiffTOi)  among  the  Greeks, 
were  psnona  who  anointed  the  bodies  of  the 
atbletac,  preparatonr  to  their  enterinij  the  palaes- 
tra. The  chief  object  of  this  anointing  was  to  close 
the  pores  of  the  body,  in  Older  to  ptevent  ezcessiva 
perspiration,  and  the  weakness  consetjoent  thcrcnn. 
To  eflfcct  this  object,  the  oil  wan  not  simply  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  also  well  rubbed 
ime  the  akin.    The  oil  araa  mixed  with  fine 
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African  eazui,  teveral  jars  full  of  which  were  £ami 
In  the  btttht  of  Titnt,  and  eme  <»f  these  ie  wm  in 

the  British  Muaemr.  T!iis  jiirnaraton-  anointing 
was  oaUed  ii  wopaffKtvairrM^  rpif  u.  The  athleta 
WM  affain  anointed  after  the  eonteiti  in  eider  to 
rest'  re  t)ie  tone  of  the  skin  and  imucI^B  ;  tlii> 
anointing  was  calied  4  ^'u^c/Morfti.  Uc  then 
liathed,  and  bad  the  dint,  iweat,  and  oil  scraped 
(  tT  body,  by  means  of  an  instnimcnt  similar  to 
the  stri^  of  the  Romant,  and  called  orKryyis^axid 
afterwaida  i^pa.  The  aliptae  took  adirantage 
of  the  knowledge  they  necessarily  acquired  of  the 
State  of  the  muscles  of  the  athletac,  and  their  gene- 
ral ettength  or  weakness  of  body,  to  advise  them 
as  to  their  cxerciaea  and  mode  of  life.  They 
were  thus  a  kind  of  medical  trainem  iar/MiAc(*T(u. 
(Pint  dt  fWadL  Sm,  16.  ik  4S0  $  Cdsus,  L  1 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  1,  2.)  Sometimes  they  eren 
sapenntended  their  exercises,  as  in  Uie  case  of 
Mileiias.  (Pindar,  C%iis.TiiL  54- 71  ;uidB«dch  s 
note.)  [AtuLKTAS.]  The  part  of  the  palaestra 
in  which  the  aihletae  wore  anointed  was  called 

Among  the  Romans,  thealipLic  were  slaves  who 
scrubbed  and  anointed  their  masters  in  the  baths. 
They,  too,  like  the  Oredc  AXelvToi,  appear  to 
}nivr  attended  to  their  masters'  constitution  and 
mode  of  life.  (Cic  <td  Fam.  L  9,  35 ;  Senec  Ep. 
56 ;  Juvenal,  5ML  ill  76,  vL  432  ;  Pignor.  de 
S<TV.  p.  81.)  They  were  also  called  uncfnrr'. 
They  used  in  their  operations  a  kind  of  scraper 
calleda  strigil,  towels  (^afes),  a  emiieef  oil  (pntfiu), 
which  was  usually  of  horn,  a  bottle  [Ampulla], 
and  a  small  vessel  called  Imtiadet.  [Baths.] 

Tlie  afMitBieiiC  in  the  Onek  pahastm  where 
the  anointing  was  performed  was  inll  vl  iAciir- 
T^ioVf  that  in  the  Roman  baths  was  called 

ALLU'VTO.  "  That,"  says  Gains  (ii.  70,  Ac), 
**apDeani  be  added  to  our  land  by  oliuvio, 
whH»  a  river  adds  to  our  land  (<^er)  so  gradually 
that  we  cannot  estimate  how  much  is  added  in 
each  moment  of  time  ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
presied,  it  is  thai  wUdk  is  added  to  gtadnally  as 
to  psmpe  observation.  But  if  a  river  (at  once) 
takes  away  a  part  of  your  land,  and  brings  it  to 
mine,  this  part  still  remams  your  proper^.**  There 
is  the  same  definition  by  Gains  in  his  Res  0>ti- 
diamm  (Dig.  41.  tit.  L  s.  7),  with  this  addition:  — 
**  the  part  thus  suddenly  tdten  away  should 
adhere  for  a  considemhle  time  to  my  land,  and  the 
trees  on  such  part  should  drire  their  roou  into  my 
hud,  from  that  time  such  part  appears  to  hdong  to 
my  land."  The  aiyjuisUio  per  aliuvicmm  was  con- 
sidered bjr  the  lionian  jurists  to  be  by  the  jus 
fentinnit  m  the  Roman  sense  of  that  term  ;  and  it 
Kaa  cftmprehended  under  the  peneral  head  of 
Accessio.  A  man  might  protect  his  land  against 
loss  from  the  action  of  a  river  by  securing  the 
hank?  f  his  hind  (Dig.  43.  tit  15;  De  Ripa 
AfiinM'N(i«^,  provided  he  did  not  injure  the  navi- 
gation. 

If  nn  inland  was  formed  in  the  middle  of  a  river, 
it  w:i8  till-  common  property  of  tho&e  who  poftsca^nl 
lands  r)n  each  bank  of  the  river  ;  if  it  was  not  in 
thcriuiMI  '.  it  V>- ]nn;:iv}  to  th<»st'  who  poss'"'"*'!  Innda 
on  tiiat  tmnk  ot  the  river  tu  which  it  was  iieurest. 
(Gaius,  iL  7'2.)  This  is  explained  more  ninotelj 
ill  the  Digest  (41.  tit  1.  s.  7).  A  Hver  mcMW  • 
jNiblic  river  {^umen  ptifMcum). 

Aoootdiqg  lo  ft  ceniUtmien  ttf  lh»  &npeMr 


AnUminus  Pius,  there  was  no  jus  alluvioni*  in  the 
eaae  of  agrf  Ihnilali,  fat  a  ecrtam  quantity  (eertvM 

cuique  modns)  was  assigned  \>r  the  fonn  of  the 
centuriae.  (Dig.  4 L  tit.  1.  s.  16 ;  comp.  ApgonuM 
Urbieoa,  in  Frontin.  Cammml.  De  Amtnm  jmn 
prior,  ed.  Goes  ;  and  AoEa.)  Circumfurt'o  difTf  rs 
i'rum  alluvio  in  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  land  in 
queetien  ia  ■atroonded  1^  water,  and  aabjcet  to 
its  action.  Cicero  (Dt  ChxiL  i.  38)  enumerates  the 
jura  aUuvionum  and  drcvmluvioituui  as  maUera  in" 
eluded  under  tiM  head  of  eaasae  eaKhmvimlea,  * 

Tho  li  ctrinc  of  alluvio,  as  stated  Ti  v  "Hractoa  in 
the  cliaptcr  De  aofturoido  Herum  Dominio  (Joi,  S\ 
is  taken  from  the  Digeat  (41.  tiLia.  7),  and  ia 
in  sevenil  passaget  ft  copy  08  the  WOKdi  ofGaius,  aa 
cited  in  the  Dirat  [G.  l^-J 

ALOA  or  HALOA  ('AAfia,  'AAda\  an  Attie 
f<  >:iv;il,  Vii't  relcTjrated  principally  at  Eleiisi«i,  in 
honour  of  Dcntetcr  and  DionysuSf  the  inventors  of 
the  plough  and  protaetonof  the  frttils  of  the  earth. 
It  took  place  every  year  after  the  harvest  was  over, 
and  only  fruits  were  offwed  on  this  occasion,  pcurtljr 
as  a  gratefbl  aebwwledgnunt  for  the  benefite  Horn 
husbandman  had  received, and  partly  that  th.  n.  ct 
harvest  mi^t  be  pientifiiL    We  Icom  from  l>e- 
moetheaea  (a  ATeaer.p^  I885),tiMtit  waa  vnlawfiBl 
to  offer  any  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  day  of  this  fes- 
tival, and  that  the  priests  alone  had  the  j^vikge 
to  oflRer  tlie  finite.  The  feitival  waa  also  calied 
baX<rtrM  (HemrdLi.a.),«r  avyno^ttn^pia.  [T..S-] 

ALO'GIOU  ORAPHE'  (dXoYlov  yfviph)  aa 
action  which  might  be  brought  before  die  lofiatae 

{KoyiffraS)  at  Athens,  a^-iin  t  al'  p<'rB<)ns  who 
neglected  to  pass  their  aocuuiits,  wh«u  their  term 
of  oflke  espued.  (Said.  HeajA.  EtjnoL  a.  «i  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  54  ;  M«-ier,  AtL  PtteuUf^ZiV^) 

ALTA'RE.  [Ara.] 

ALU'TA.  [Calcbus.] 

ALYTAE  {h\{nai\  [Olvmpia.] 

AMAN  UENSIS,  or  AD  MAN  UM  SERV  US, 
a  slave,  or  freedraan,  wheee  olSee  it  waa  Ie  wiila 
letters  and  other  things  under  his  mastor^s  direc- 
tion. The  amanuensis  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  sort  of  alavea,  also  called  ad  mammm 
sen:i,  who  were  always  kept  ready  to  be  employed 
iu  any  business.  (Suet  Cbss.  74,  A»ff.  67,  AVr. 
44,  TU.  8,  re«k  iiO^  MM  Ont.  iii  60,  225 ; 
Pignor.  D»  Arvis,  1 09.)  [  P.  S.  ] 

AMARY'NTHIA,  or  AMAHY  SIA  (A/m- 
pMiOy  or  'A/Mpvcta),  a  festival  of  Aitearis 
Amarv  nthia,  or  Amaryaia,  celebrated,  as  it  «r^ras, 
originally  at  Amarynthiis  in  Euboea,  with  extm- 
ordinary  .iiplendour  ;  but  it  was  also  solemnised 
in  several  places  in  Attica,  such  as  Atlimone 
(Paus.  i.  31.  §  3^  ;  and  the  Athenians  held  a  fes- 
tival, as  PaUMUH  aa^  in  lionour  of  the  same 
goddess,  in  no  way  los  1  :;lli,iitt  than  that  in 
Ku]x>ea.  (Uesych. «.  c.  A/iOfii'crta.)  The  festi^'al 
in  Euboea  was  distinguished  for  its  splendid  pia- 
cessions  ;  and  Strabo  himsdf  (x.  p.44H^  srcm^  to 
have  seen,  in  the  tcoiplu  of  Artemis  Anuu  viiihia, 
a  column  on  which  was  lueorded  the  splendour 
with  '.vhii  h  the  Erctrians  at  One  time  ceUhnited 
tiiLs  fej^tival.  The  inscription  stated,  that  tlic  pro- 
cession was  formed  of  thne  thousand  hcav^'-aniMd 
men,  six  hundred  iiorsf^mcn,  and  sixtv  chariotib 
(Comp.  Schol.  ad  rind.  Ol  xiii.  159.)  '[L  S.] 

A.MHARVA'LIA.    [Arvalks  Fratrks.] 

AMltlTUS,  which  literally  signifies  "a  ^mn^ 
about,'^  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  nearly  expreucd 
thw  bj  our  wwd  oaasKHmiyk  Aftarthaplafatbd 
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BuKJcd  a  distinct  estate  at  Hoitic,  and  wlien  the 
vbole  body  ot  ilm  ciuzcn^s  had  becoue  very  greatly 
menmtteA,  «•  frequently  read,  hi  tin  Roman 
vr^en,  «f  tlie  great  cdorta  which  it  wai  neceaaary 
fog  candidate  to  make,  in  order  to  secure  the 
¥«rlea  of  the  dtiaena.  At  Rome,  as  in  erery  com- 
WMMgy  into  which  the  element  of  popular  election 
ester*,  a^ickatkm  of  votes,  and  c^pen  or  secret 
m^veace  and  bribery,  werv  among  the  means  by 
^~^f^**  wiwiwid  hi*  decdon  to  the  offices 
i.  Tkm  dedioM  ncomd  aBmiaDy,  and 
id^'Liu-4  bad  xA'-Dty  of  pnctiee  ia  the  iiciotts 

Whatwwn  may  be  the  milMJcUy  of  tlie  pieea 

mtitl<M'.  "  Q.  Cic«  niiiU  de  Petitionc  Consulatus  ad 
M.  Tuliism  1*011100,"  it  seems  to  present  a  pKttj 
iair  picmi*  ef  Umm  arts  aad  meHM,  bj  wudi  a 
ODdi  iatf  mii^ht  Liwfutlv  endeaTOor  to  secure  the 
votca  at  the  electon,  and  also  some  intimation  of 
ikm»  mtrnn  whAA  wtn  uoH  kwfid,  and  which  it 
was  tke  ofejpct  of  \  arious  enactments  to  n  i  n-ss 

A  candidate  was  called petttor;  and  his  opponent 
untk  nknmn  t»  him,  eomptiitor.  A  candidate 
{firmdidattu)  wns  so  called  from  h'u  appearing  in  the 
public  ptaeca,  soch  as  the  fbta  and  Campos  Mar- 
tMB,  haibn  lis  idlow-citizens,  in  m  whitened  toga. 
On  tech  orcasiona,  the  candidate  vrns  attended  by 
ku  fncadi  i^'Udu^orts),  or  fulluwed  by  the  poorer 
chizens  (aa(^'>rt:>).  «  ho  could  in  no  other  manner 
«lii>v  tf.f  if  gocKi  will  or  give  their  assistance.  (Cic. 
yr9  il/amni,  c.  The  word  uiniduitus  cx- 

pri«M.d  both  the  continual  presence  of  the  candi- 
date at  RofTs*",  find  his  continual  jsft!it-!i<it  ;<m?.  The 
candidate,  in  going  his  rounds  or  taiciug  bus  walk, 
WW  anmpanied  by  ft  MHMBefafar,  who  gare  him 
the  Tumea  of  &uch  (wrsons  as  he  might  meet ;  the 
cvididatc  wa»  thus  cn;ibl<-d  to  address  them  by 
tJieir  name,  aft  iftdirect  compliment  which  could 
BSC  £ul  to  be  generally  gratifying  to  the  electors. 
The  candidate  accompanied  his  address  with  a 
>inke  of  the  hand  {pnuaatio).  The  term  benigni- 
tm  flBmfirei>e»ded  generally  any  kind  of  treating, 
as  ihsws,  feasts,  Ac.  Candidates  sometimea  Idft 
Rooir,  and  visited  the  coloniae  and  municipia,  in 
wlfekh  tha  dtiiena  had  the  suffiage  ;  thus  Cicero 
fiapawi  to  rint  Ae  Cisalpine  towns,  when  be  was 
a  Gutdidate  for  the  consulship.   (Cic.  ud  Ait.  i.  1.) 

That  aabitas,  which  was  the  object  of  several 
shhI  eftftetmanta,  taken  as  s  generie  term,  eompre- 

krtuled  thi"  tv*u  8j.>ocii-s, — anMin  arid  fur  ritiones 
^kribeiy).  IMerahim  and  bmifmUu  are  oppoa^ 
ijr  Gmtc^  things  aliawftble,  to  omMhu  and 
laryitif)^  as  thint:^  ill^^al.  (Cic.  d£  Oral.  ii.  25  ; 
Md  esomftre  pro  Mmnaa,  c  36.)  The  word  for 
miUmt  hi  the  Gfwk  wrften  h  ttrnvftit.  Meoejr 
n»  piid  for  vutrii  ;  and  in  order  to  insure  secrecy 
aad  secure  tlie  elector,  peraons  called  imterpreUt 
WM  enpifaijred  ta  Bidce  tte  hftigan,  ttifMtitftt  to 

bill  the  t:ioney  t:!!  it  tijis  to  be  paid  (Cic.  pro 
liaaiL  26),  and  dimsorrn  to  distribute  it  (Cic 
ftlJftLIC)  The  offence  of  ambitus  vras  a 
nsltfr  which  belon^d  to  the  judicia  publics,  and 
tie  enactmeats  against  it  were  numerous.  The 
mISmmmtlmmA  that  is  nwotioied  simply  for- 
We  iv'rvjn*  **to  a«l«i  while  to  their  dress,"  w  ith 
«  Tier  to  an  eicetk»u.  (b.c.  43*2  ;  Liv.  iv.  25. ) 
Ail  mum  t»  mmn  naing  some  whit*  dgii  or 
'Anm  the  ilns/^  to  siKnify  that  a  man  was  a 
(SB^idstc.  Tile  object  of  the  law  was  to  checlc 
As  MM*  99'^  about  to  can\-ass,  in 
^ttht  "^^fc*^  ^  ftahaaq?i«iaranri0f»iL 
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Still  the  practice  of  using  a  white  dress  on  occasion 
of  canvassing  was  u^uul,  and  appears  to  hare  given 
<»rigin  to  the  application  of  the  term  ecmdidaiM  to 
one  who  was  a  petitor.  (Qretata  ambitio^  Persius, 
Sat  T.  177  ;  Polyb.  x.  4.  cd.  Bekker.)  A  Lex 
Poetelia  (b.  c  358 ;  Lir.  vit.  ]  5)  forlKide  candi- 
dates canvassing  on  market  days,  and  going  about 
to  the  places  in  the  country  where  people  were 
collected.  The  law  waA  {>assed  mainly  to  check 
the  pretenaons  of  novi  bomiaea*  of  whom  the 
noMlea  wore  jealaiu.  By  the  LexComelui  Baebia 
(b.  c.  181)  those  who  were  convicted  of  aniliitiis 
were  inc^acitated  Irora  being  candidates  for  ten 
years.  (Ut.  xL  19 ;  SAoL  M,  p.  961.)  The 
Lex  Acilia  Qilpumli  (b.  c.  67)  wis  intended  to 
suj^mas  treating  of  the  electors  and  other  like 
uetteiss  die  peiwltiwi  wne  fine,  exchisKn  froiB 
the  Bcnatc,  and  perpetual  inca^jacity  to  hold  office. 
(Dion  Cass.  zxztL  21.)  The  Lex  Tollia  waa 
passed  hi  the  eonsnlship  of  Ckara  <&  c:  68)  lor 
the  pTirpnjr  of  nddinq-  to  the  penalties  of  the  Acilia 
Calpuruta.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxriL  29 ;  Cie,  pro 
Jfftiwft,  c  23.)  The  penalty  under  dtia  lex  ww 
ten  yrnrs'  exile.  Thi«  law  forbade  any  person  to 
exhibit  public  shows  for  two  yean  before  he  waa 
ft  ouHlidate.  It  also  forbade  candidate!  hiring 
persons  to  attend  them  and  be  about  their  persons. 
In  the  second  consul.«hip  of  M.  Licinins  Crassus 
and  Cn.  PonpeHia  Magnus  (b.  c.  55)  the  Lex 
Licinia  wm  paaspd.  This  lex,  which  is  entitled 
Dc  SodaUtiis,  did  not  alter  the  previous  laws 
against  bribery ;  but  it  was  specially  directed 
against  a  particular  mode  of  canvn^sin^^,  wftich 
cuiisi&tcd  ill  employing  ageutj  {sodaics)  to  mark 
out  the  members  ef  the  aevoal  tribes  into  smaller 
portion.^  and  to  secure  more  effectually  the  vote* 
by  this  division  of  labour.  This  distribution  of 
the  members  of  the  tribes  ttUed  dtatriatio. 
(Cic  pro  Plancio^  c.  18.)  It  was  an  obviotis  mode 
of  better  securing  the  votes  ;  and  in  the  main  is 
rightly  explained  by  Rein,  but  completely  mis- 
understood by  Wundcr  and  others.  Drumann 
{Gesdiichie  Roms,  vol.  iv.  p.  93)  confounds  the  i/e« 
curiiitio  with  the  coiliu  or  coalition  of  candidates  to 
procure  votes.  The  mode  of  appointing  the  jadicea 
m  triala  under  the  Lex  Ucinm  was  abo  pronded 
by  that  lex.  They  were  called  Judices  Editicii, 
because  the  aoctiaer  or  pmsecutor  nominated  £mu 
tribes,  and  the  aeented  waa  at  liberty  to  reject  one 
of  them.  The  judices  were  taken  out  of  ni';  r 
three  tribes }  but  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
tftken  h  not  quite  dear.  The  penalty  ,  under  the 
Lex  Licinia  was  exile,  but  for  what  period  is 
uncertain.  The  Lex  Poo^ieift  (&  c  52),  passed 
when  Ptampenis  waa  aole  oonsol  fiir  pert  of  that 

y  r;ir,  nppoars  to  have  been  rather  a  lTic;ifiurc  passed 
itor  the  occasion  of  the  trials  then  had  and  con- 
temphled  dm  any  diinf  dae.  It  worided  ibr 
the  mode  of  naming  the  jnlirrs,  nnr!  snortcned  the 
proceedinga  When  C.  Julius  Cai  sar  obtained  the 
snpreme  power  in  Rome,  he  used  to  recommend 
some  of  the  candidates  to  the  people,  who,  of 
course,  followed  his  recommendation.  As  to  tho 
consulship,  he  managed  the  appointments  to  that 
office  just  n«s  }ie  pleased.  ('Stirt.  Cues.  c.  41.)  The 
Lex  Julia  dc  Ambitu  was  jjaased  (b.  c,  IH)  iu 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  it  excluded  fn>m  ofbce 
for  five  years  (Dion  Ca**.  liv.  \iy  ;  Suet.  ()'!.  M) 
those  who  were  couvicted  of  liribcry.  But  as  the 
penal^  wae  auldcr  than  those  under  the  former 
«•  aamal  conchide  that  thej  mn  lepcaM 
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ia  whole  or  in  part  Auotber  Lex  JhIm  dc  Am- 
bittt  WW  powed  (&  c  8 ;  IHoo  Ctua.  It.  6)  ap- 

pr.rrndy  to        r.il  i)>v  law  of  II.  C.  lit.     Cm  lIiLU'v* 

wcru  rcijuirvd  to  dcpoMt  »  muu  ot  luoiicy  bcture 
ouTBuiiifi,  which  wm  fotMtcd  if  they  were  oon- 

<icUd  of  hrilirry.  If  ;iriy  vi'il-'ncr  wa«  used  by  n 
candidate,  he  wai  liablo  lo  exile  {aqmue  d  i^m* 

Th-  pcrpular  forms  of  rlfrti(\n  were  observed 
duiiiig  the  tiiue  of  Au^stua.  Under  Tibt^iu^ 
they  oeaaed.  Taritiu  (AmmaL  i  15)  obtervM :  — 
**Thc  ciiinicia  were  tnuiBfemd  ftoB  the  cainptts  to 

the  putreft,"  the  «<?nato. 

Willi  ■  ill  '  choice  of  candidates  was  thus  partly 
in  thf  li.iiui'  of  the  i<-iiatj-,  lu  i.KTy  nud  corruption 
•liU  iiuiuviiccd  the  ekctiuiis,  tbougli  the  name  of 
ambitus  wail,  strictly  spoakingf  no  Umger  appli- 
cable. Biit  in  a  b\ii->n  tiitip,  the  appointment  to 
public  ofhciit  was  cnur'  ly  in  the  power  of  the  em- 
perors ;  and  the  auigi«<trates  of  Itome,  as  well  as 
the  populiu,  were  merely  the  shadow  of  that  whieh 
had  once  a  subsbintiid  form.  A  Roman  jurist,  of 
the  imperial  period  (Modcstinos),  in  spiMiking  of 
the  Julia  Lex  de  Ambito,  obaerves,  ''This  law  is 
now  ohedete  in  the  city,  heranse  the  creation  of 
nuif^istratos  is  the  business  of  the  princeps,  and 
does  not  depend  on  the  ploaaure  <tf  the  popnlne ; 
bat  if  any  one  in  a  nmnicipioni  shoala  offend 
a^in^t  this  l.iw  in  c.-invassinfj  for  a  sacerdotium  or 
uagiatrBt'is,  be  is  puniabed,  aoonrdinig  to  a  senatus 
coratdtmn,  with  innuny,  and  fubjected  to  a  pennltv 

of  100  a.ir.'i."  (Dig.  4«.  tit.  1-1.) 

The  laws  that  hare  been  enmncratcd  are  pro- 
bably all  that  were  enacted,  at  least  all  of  which 

any  lu-liee  is  preserved.  Laws  to  reprot^s  liril)ery 
were  mode  while  the  voting  waa  open  ;  and  they 
oontimied  to  be  tnade  after  the  vote  by  ballot  waa 

iiitrod  ici.i  nt  the  popular  <'.rti(iii9  by  the  T.<-\ 
Gabinia  (a  c.  139).  Ucin  observes  that  ^  by  this 
change  the  control  over  the  Toten  wm  aearcdy 
any  longer  possi^dc  ;  and  thrti4:»  whn  wcn^  liriT'ed 
could  not  be  distinguished  trom  thoftc  who  were 
not.  One  ai^iment  m  fiivour  of  battot  in  modem 
tinn'*;  has  horn  tliat  it  would  prevent  bribery  ;  and 
probably  it  wuuld  dnninish  the  |]factice,  though 
not  pat  un  end  to  it  But  the  notion  off  Rein  thM 
the  bare  fait  of  H\e  vote  l>eing  secret  woiilil  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  brib<*<i 
from  the  onbribcd  is  absurd  ;  for  the  bare  know- 
lid^-c  of  a  mnn's  rot**  no  j«ir»  ^.f  the  fvidenre  of 
briUry.  It  is  wonh  ivuixak  iluii  thorc  is  no  in- 
dication of  any  penalty  being  attached  to  the 
receiving  of  a  bribe  for  a  vote.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  proved  is,  that  the  divUores  or  one  of  the 
clxus  of  perMns  who  assisted  in  bribery  were 
puni»hed.  (Cic.  pro  Plamdo^  c.23,  /m>  Murma, 
c  23.)  Rut  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  rest : 
the  briber  and  his  agents  were  punished,  not  the 
bribed.  When,  therefore,  lie  in,  who  refers  to 
these  two  passages  under  dto  Lex  TuUia,  says : 
**  Kvi-n  those  who  rt-f  v  vi  il  money  from  the  i  a;i- 
didates,  or  at  least  tboac  who  distributed  it  in 
their  namea,  wete  pmnshed,**  be  coaplee  two  things 
together  that  aiv  i  inir.  ly  of  a  different  kind.  The 
proposod  Lex  Aufidia  (Cic  ad  Ait.  Lib)  went 
•0  BUT  Ha  to  dedare  that  if  a  candidate  pnmiiaed 
money  to  a  triKo  ."iml  flirl  nut  i>;iy  it,  li"  j-Sniild  bo 
unpunished  ;  but  if  he  did  pay  the  money,  he 
•hould  further  pay  to  each  uribe  (annually  ?) 
oOnU  si'.sleiTcs  as  long  na  he  lived.  'rhi\  nhr.ird 
.pToponl  woa  not  carried  j  but  it  shows  dearly 
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enough  that  the  principle  was  to  puuu»h  ibc  bri 
only. 

ri  1^  triah  for  ambitus  were  rnmcrons  in  : 
time  at  the  roptiblic  A  list  of  thrm  ia  given 
Rein.  The  oration  of  Cieero  in  dnfeaae  of 
Miin  r-.i,  who  was  chBriT'  i!  witli  .'iTntiitna,  and  t 
in  defence  uf  Cn.  Plancius,  who  wais  tried  um 
the  Lex  Lieinia,are  both  extant.  (Rein,  CHmm 
nu  fit  dfr  Rvmn-,  where  a!l  the  authoriti<^t  auv  < 
lecU'd  ;  Cie.  I'm  Plattcm^  ed.  Wundcr.)  (  G.  I 
AMHLOSEOS     ORAPHE'  <J^i«l^^ 

).  [Abortio."] 
AMURO'SI.\  (o^^^ctTia >.  ffitivals  ol.MTv»?d 
fJrce<e,  in  honour  of  Diony»\is  which  aeem  to  hj: 
d'^riM'il  tlwir  iiaiiio  fntni  tfir  In  varies  of  the  tab 
or  trom  ilic  indiilgouce  «(  diiitkifig.  According 
Tietzeii  on  llesiod  {l)p.  «/  A  v.  504)  theae  festin 
were  solemnized  in  the  rnoiith  of  Lcnaeon,  dnri; 
the  viiitage.  (Etym.  M.  *.  r.  Ai^vauir,  p.  564.  7 
U.  E.  W.  Schneider,  (Map  dai  Att,<ci.f^  Thmut» 
ttrxm,  p.  43  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  A«Ar4.  d.  gatte*dU~n* 
AUrrih.  H.  (iricch^t,^  §  58.  n.  7.)  [      ^-  I 

AMBL'B.\L\K,  female  miuicians  from  Syri 
who  gain.^d  their  living  by  p<«rfonning  in  |>ublic,  < 
Rome,  especially  in  the  Circus.  Their  oamtf 
derived  from  the*  Syrian  word  oA«A  or  <s«r6«A, 
tiutCk  Their  monU  condition  waa  that  whic 
frmalea  of  their  cbuo  freneially  fidl  into.  Th 
Bayaderes  of  India  will  pcrha|i«  give  the  1-»-st  idr 
of  what  they  weie.  (Hor.  9at»  i.  2.  1,  with  iietc 
dnrf ^  Note  J  Jnvenal,  iii.  <!2 ;  Suet  ATar.  27 

Pri., Jtl  :  IVtn.n.  Ixxlv.  1  [  P.S.J 

AMBU  RBIUAf,  or  AMBCRBIA'LE,  a  m 
crilioe  which  waa  perfbmed  at  Rene  for  the  ptirifi 

cation  of  tl'i-  city,  in  the  f-atne  mannrr  as*  th 
ambarvalia  was  intended  for  the  puriti cation  of  ib< 
countfT.   The  rictime  were  earned  thnmifb  th< 

wliolc  tonn,  and  the  KUTifu''  wa^  usually  [><'»r 
funned  when  any  danger  was  apprehended  in  can. 
sequence  of  the  appeaiaace  of  prodigies,  or  othn 
circumstanri  i.  (r>bspq.  /V  Prodip.  c.  43  ;  Apnl 
Metumorplt.  iii.  ab  init.  p.  49,  Bipont.  ;  Lucan.  i 
&93.)  Scaliger  suppoaed  that  the  amburbium  and 
amliarvnlia  w.to  thr  simi-"  ;  but  ih'-ir  dilTi-n-noc  i« 
expressly  BAiwTittd  by  SiTvius  {ad  Vtrg.  iicL  iii. 
77  >,  and  Vopiscus  {amburhium  tiUkr^nm^  — rfgr- 
rii/  '/  prnmifm  ;  Aurel.  c. 

A.MINTIJM.  [Hasta] 

AMIcro'RIUM,  a  linen  cnvsring  for  the 
breasts  of  women,  prohalily  the  same  as  the  stro- 
phium.  [STBoriiiuM.]  (.Marl.  xiv.  li'.K)  In  later 
times  it  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  .'..inie  sonae 
as  Amictua.  (Cod.  Theod.  a.  tit.  6.  i.  48.)  [Amc- 

TVS.] 

AMICTUS,  AMI'CULITM.  The  verb  am «o>w 
is  commonly  opposed  to  imdmre,  the  former  being 
applied  to  the  putting  on  of  the  outer  gtuinent. 
the  chlamys,  ptlliu<n,  lacna,  or  toga  (iftiTtov,  ^a> 
pos) ;  the  latter,  to  the  putting  on  of  the  innngar* 
ment,  the  Inntea  (xcrvi').  In  consequence  of  thia 
liiitinction.  ilic  vcrb.il  nouns,  am iWiu  and  i'l'lu'u-, 
even  without  any  further  denomination  of  the  drcM 
being  added,  indicate  teepectivcly  the  enter  and 
the  iini.  r  cl  ilhing.  (See  Tibnll.  i.  D.  13.:  Com. 
Nep.  OuRONf  4,  Dot.  3.  §  2  ;  Virg.  Aat.  iii  64&, 
V.  421,  compared  with  Apoll.  Rhod.  iL  SO.)  Some* 
tinips,  however,  though  ran  ly,  ti>7iu'irt  and  indto  re 
arc  each  used  in  a  more  general  way,  ao  as  to  refur 
to  any  kind  of  ciothinfr. 

In  Grcelc  ttmu^irr'  is  e.vj  ri  ysr.l  bv  ^'f>t^■^'l;<r<'af, 
kin^U^nnrQaiy  itfivtXfirikUf  ^rifoAAeoIku,  wtfi^ 
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§iAXtc4m  :  and  iudum  bv  Mvrttr.  Ueoee  came 
4f*ffTp'iS,  ife9txirriy  iwi'€kr)fia  mnd  #»aC^XaM^, 
Tt^SXHfta  a'id  vtpi€6\aioy,  ;in  outer  ir^miont,  and 
t^nftm^UD  umer  ganoent,* tuuk, ft«lurt.  £J.Y.] 

AM3CA  «  Grade  awHora  «f  leiigth, 

fqaal  to  iutr  -rfix^^s  (cubits),  or  §ixtr  W5«  $  (^tot-:  >. 
is  WM  «a«i  in  BMannag  ImmL  (Hoo,  Iff  Mtm- 
^  ^  [P.S.] 

AMNE'STIA  {afurrtOTla)y  U  a  word  used  by 
tike  hiec  Greek  wrtten,  and  ftma  them  borrowed 
Ij  the  BflMiiai,  to  4mribe  tiw  actor  anmgeinent 
tr  w'uiih  ..:T<  ijci  s  were  jon/ntieti,  or  regarded  as 
il  tk^  had  ao&  been  »mit*^,  m  tiie  o#- 
ftsder  floaU  no*  Iw  called  to  aoeoaat  far  tlMm. 
Ibe  Wi>rd  ia  chictiy  used  with  rcferrnce  to  the 
committed,  or  alleged  to  have  been  eam- 
i^tamt  the  lawA,  during  thoee  eoaflieta  of 
«f}p(Ki:ig  ^tioiis  which  so  often  occurred  in  the 
Li  reek  rcpul.lics,  ami  in  which  the  victorioiu 
pertT  mnily  to^  a  suiguinary  Tcn|rcanco  upon 
k»  opponentjL     So  rare,  indeed,  xmtc  the  ex- 

2itians  to  this  course  of  rengeonoe,  that  there  i* 
J  one  aae  of  amnesty  in  Greek  history,  which 
feUMWs  any  particular  Dotice.    This  was  the  am- 
»eitr  ikhich  tennin:ttrd  the  struggle  between  the 
'knuKTatictl  and  uli^archicaJ  parties  at  Athens, 
aad  completed  the  rerulutkm  by  which  the  power 
the  Thirty  Tyrant*  was  o«jrthiowii,  b.  a  403. 
It  was  amiijged  by  the  mediation  of  the  Spartan 
kmg  Pausanisis,  and  extended  to  all  the  citizens 
who  had  comuiitted  illegal  acta  during  the  recent 
treeUes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thirty  and 
lha  Ehitn,  and  the  Ten  who  kid  ruled  in  Pci- 
netts  ;  and  even  they  were  only  to  Imj  excepted  in 
of  their  refusal  to  give  an  account  of  their 
their  efaildren  were  included  in  the 
anmesty,  and  ^rrr-  permitted  to  reside  at  Athens. 
An  addition  wa»  luitde  to  the  oath  of  the  senators, 
Vstiay  thm  dot  to  raoeivc  auy  »-ndeui»  or  apagoge 
m  acriwjnt  of  anvthinff  done  before  the  amnesty, 

of  which  was  also  imposed 
by  aa  oath  upun  the  dicastAC.  (Xen.  Heilen.  iL 
4.  $i  — 1:5  ;  Andoc  de  Myst.  p.  44  ;  Dem. 
w  />jr.  f.  lulB  ;  Nepos,  TkrasybuL  3,  who 
:aakes  a  confo&ion  between  the  Ten  Tyrants  of 
I'  .r-i-'Ui  ,i:id  the-  Ten  who  succeeded  the  Thirty 
u  LUr  city  ;  laylor,  Ljfriae  VUa ;  Wachsmuth, 
Httinu  AUtrih.  vol.  L  ppc  646,  647,  new  edition  ; 
Htl&ann,  FoUt  AiUiq.  if  Gmxe,  §  169.) 

The  forrn  of  the  word  is  incorrectly  given  in 
•■■e  modem  works  as  a/ixi)<rrf  (sl.  Dut  even  the 
irr-ouiiti'  f  >nn  only  Ulongs  to  later  Greek  ;  br  inp 
used  os.iy  bv  PiuurcJi  ((  Vc.  42,  Anton.  14),  Hcro- 
4ian  (  lii.  4.'  $  1 7,  4.  §  18,  viii.  12.  %  %\  Phila, 
wd  f L ;]  l>;i  r  \vritc  r>.  The  better  writers  used 
&Stia,  ^jd  t  lic  vcrl*iil  lonn  is  «w  fJur^iKOKfly.  He 
sofanuig  the  supposed  alliiMa  to  the  word  by 
Cicrni.  sec  Facti  ilati,  x.r.  [P.  ?.l 

-\MPHI.\itAiA  (^d^ia^ia), game* ceJcbrat-cd 
k  hoBoor  of  the  andevt  h«ro  Amphiaraus,  in  the 
irij^hi.nrhfKwI  f>f  ( >rrtptt«i,  wlu'ro  he  had  a  temple 
a  <  t.'lcLir.4U,-d  uiutJe.  (Atiio/.  ud  J'ind.  OL  vii. 
1  '-r  ;  the  rites  observed  in  his  tcmjile  are  de- 
scribed by  Pansai  ioa  (L  34,  §  3.  ;  K.  F.  Hermann, 
JArU.  d.  uU«*W*4.w.-i/,  AU^'Ot.  </.  Grieciien^  §  63. 
u.1.)  [L.S.1 

A .M PH  [ 'CT  YON  ES  ( 'AH^4>^KriHn'fi),  moml).  i> 
titaAmfiiic^foma  (  'Afupticrvoyiaor' t\p.<ptKTwyla). 
IlimieBa  called  Araphictyonic  appear  to  liavp 
ev^'c'  iij  Grwc  fMiii  liiiu-  iTinni-in<irI;il.  Of 
Ware  and  oly«;t  hwtory  givea  us  oiily  a  tjtnciai 
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idea  i  bat  we  may  safely  believe  them  to  have  been 
aModationatiforigiiuUly  neighbouring  trittes,  formed 
for  the  regulation  of  mutual  intercourse,  and  the 
protection  of  a  eocameo  temple  or  sanctuary,  at  whieh 
the  rcpresentatlvet  of  tho  diflerent  members 
to  traiisatt  bu'oness  and  celebrate  religi  us  rites 
ftud  games.  Thk  identity  of  religion,  coupled 
with  near  ae^ghhearhood,  and  that  too  in  ages  of 
r<'iunte  antiquity,  implies  in  all  probability  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  a^inity,  vhicb  might  of  itself  pro> 
dnea  nnSens  and  etmfedenidef  amongst  tribes  ao 
situated,  regnrding  each  other  as  members  of  tha 
Hune  great  funily.  They  would  thus  preserve 
amonf  tbanwlTes,  and  transmit  to  their  children, 
a  spirit  of  nationality  and  brotherhood  ;  nor  o>uld 
any  better  mcaaa  be  derised  than  the  bond  of  a 
common  raUgioiu  worditp,  to  counteract  the  hostile 
interests  which,  sooner  or  lat<  r,  tijfring  up  in  alt 
large  societies.  The  crises  and  motives  frr>m  which 
we  might  expect  such  institnttons  to  arise,  existed 
in  eviTv  ne  ighbourhood  ;  and  aocnrdiiigly  we  And 
many  Ampkietj^mae  of  various  decrees  of  import- 
ance, though  oar  infbnxuttion  respecting  them  is 
very  deficient. 

Thus  we  learn  from  Strabo,  that  there  was  one  of 
celebrity  whose  place  of  meeting  was  a  sanc- 
tuary of  Poseidon  (Muller,  Donmm^  ii.  10.  §  5  ; 
Sirab.  viiL  p.  374)  at  Colauria,  an  ancient  settle- 
ment of  the  lonians  in  thcSaronic  GulC  The  original 
members  were  Epidaums,  Hermione,  Nauplia, 
Prasiae  in  Laconia,  Aegina,  Athena,  and  the  IJoeo- 
tian  Orchomcnus  (Thirlwoll,  Hui.o/Gntc^  vol.  i. 
p.  375);  whose  remoteness  from  e;U'h  other  makes  it 
dilhcult  to  conceive  what  could  have  been  the  mo- 
tives fnr  forming  the  confederation,  more  especially 
as  religious  causot  won  precluded  by  the  fact,  that 
Troezen,  though  ao  neor  to  Calauria,  and  thnugh 
Poseidon  was  its  tutelary  god,  was  not  a  member. 
In  after  times,  AigM  and  Sfiarta  tnok  ttw  jrinM  of 
Nauplia  and  Prasiae,  and  religious  cerenionteM  were 
the  sole  object  of  the  meetings  of  the  associiition. 
There  also  seems  to  ha^c■  V>i m  another  in  Argolis 
(Strab.  l.e,  ;  Pausan.  iv.  5)  distinct  from  that  of 
Calauria,  the  place  of  congress  being  the  'Hfxuar, 
or  temple  of  Hera.  Delos,  too,  was  the  centre  of 
an  Amphictyony  —  the  religious  inctrnpolis,  or 
'lariij  irfifftoif  of  the  neighbouring  CydailcA,  where 
deputies  and  embotliee  (dsstjpei)  met  to  cclebmte 
religious  sflemnities,  in  honour  of  tin-  Doriun  A[xiliii, 
and  aiiparcntlv  without  any  refcreuc*'  lu  j>uluical 
obiirii.  (MuIler,  iL  3.  §  7  ;  Oallim.  ifymu.  325.) 

Tlie  system  iiidet.d  wa.s  by  no  means  confined  tf> 
the  laolher  country  ;  for  the  I'cdcnil  unions  ol  the 
Dorians,  lonians,  and  Aeolians,  living  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Min  r,  seem  to  have  been  Aniphic- 
tyonic  in  spirit^  although  uvoditicd  by  exigencies  of 
situation.  Their  main  essenoo  flOUnsted  in  koejH 
in;.'  prrlolual  iVstival-.  iu  honour  of  the  ncknow- 
lcdg(-d  gods  ut  iltcir  rcapictive  nations.  Thus  the 
Dorians  held  a  federal  festival,  and  celebrated  n- 
\i^r>un  printes  at  Triopinm,  uniting  with  the  \voT%hip 
ot  their  nntioiml  giKi  Apollo  that  of  tlie  mute  an- 
cient and  Pobutgic  Dcmeter.  The  Ionian*  met  for 
similar  piirpn?cfl  in  hnn^nr  r,f  the  lIcHroninn  Po- 
8<'iduu  *  at  Mycal*',— p'-ne  ot  assembly  being 
called  the  Panionium,  and  their  lestnal  Panionia. 
'rfii'  tw^-lvc  trpwns  of  the  AeorKin"*  n«"«('n;hlfd  at 
(iiyueii,  ia  honour  of  Apollo,  (lltrod.  L  144,  l4{i, 

•  PuM  'ilnn  the  !rfxl  of  the  lonians  as 

,  ApoUo  oi  the  l>otuiii».    MiiUcr,  Dor,  n.  lU.  ^5. 
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149}  Dionji.  iv.  25.)  That  these  confederacies 
trere  not  meivly  for  oflensiTe  and  AfemiTe  pur- 
poses, may  be  infiTTod  from  tholr  existence  after 
the  lubjumtion  of  these  colonics  by  Croesus ;  and 
weknoir  wat  Haliearaaasiu  waa  exdnded  {ram  the 
Dorian  tinion,  merely  because  one  of  its  citizens 
htui  not  made  the  usual  offering  to  ApoUo  of  the 
priie  lie  bad  won  in  the  IViopie  eonteata.  A  con- 
fi'ileration  somewhat  similar,  but  more  political  tlian 
lel^ious,  existed  in  Lycia  (Stxab.  xiv.  p.  664): 
it  waa  called  tbe  ''Ljreian  system/*  and  was 
composed  of  twenty-tlirce  cities. 

But  besides  these  and  others,  there  was  one 
Anphictyony  of  greater  celebrity  than  the  reat, 
and  much  more  lasting  in  its  duration.  This  was 
by  way  of  eminence  called  the  Ampbictyonic 
Ifi^nc  ;  and  differed  from  the  other  aMociationt  in 
Iiavini.'  two  places  of  meeting,  the  sanctuaries  of 
two  dirinities.  Tkese  were  the  temple  of  De- 
meter,  in  tbe  village  of  Anthela,  near  Thermopylae 
(Ilerod.  vii.  200),  where  the  deputies  or  repre- 
sentatives met  in  autumn  {  and  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  Aeyaaaembled  in  sprim,'.  Thecon- 
nection  of  this  Aniphictyony  with  the  latter  not 
only  contributed  to  its  dignity,  but  also  to  its  per - 
lumenee.  With  reapeet  to  ita  mriy  hiatoiy,  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  420)  isi\y»,  that  even  in  his  days  it  was  im- 
possible to  Icam  iu  origin.  We  know,  however, 
that  it  was  originally  composed  of  twi^infrittes  (not 
cities  or  states,  it  must  be  observ  ed),  each  of  which 
tribes  oontained  various  independent  cities  or  states. 
We  leam  from  Aeachmea  (De  P.  L.  %  122,  ed. 
Bekkcr),  a  most  competent  authority  (ii.c.  343), 
that  eleven  of  these  tribe*  were  aa  £dUows  : — The 
Thesaalians,  Boeotiana  (not  tlwbana  only),  Do- 
rians, lonions,  Perrhaebians,  ISfagnctcs,  Locrians, 
Oeta^ns  or  Ainioncs,  Phthiots  or  Achaeons  of 
Phtbia,  Malians,  or  Meltans,  and  Phoeians  ;  other 
lists  (Patu.  X.  8.  §  2)  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the 
remaining  tribe  were  the  Dobpea  or  Delphian*  i 
bat  a*  the  Delphian*  could  hardly  be  callea  a  dtt> 
tinct  tribe,  their  nobles  appearing  to  have  been 
Dorians,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Dolope*  were 
originally  members,  and  afterwards  supplanted  by 
the  Delphianx.  (Titmoim,  pp.  3.*),  43.)  The  prc- 
pondemnce  of  the  Thess:dian  and  nortbcm  nation* 
of  Greece  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  inatitntion, 
no  less  than  eight  of  the  twelve  tribes  being  of  the 
Pelasgic  race  :  and  th«  fact  of  the  Dorian*  stand- 
ing on  an  equality  with  such  tribe*  a*  the  Malians, 
shows  that  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Dorian 
conquest  of  the  Peluponnesu*  which  originated 
several  staU*  more  powerful,  and  tkenibn  more 
likely  to  have  sent  their  respective  deputies,  than 
the  tribes  mentioned.  The  Thessalians  indeed  in 
all  prolnbility  joined  the  league  abont  twenty  years 
before  that  event,  when  they  settled  in  Thessaly, 
after  quitting  Thcsprotia  in  Epeirus,and  the  date  of 
the  origin  of  the  league  itself  luu  been  fixed  (Clinton, 
F.  //.  vol.  i.  p.  66)  between  the  60th  and  UOth  yean 
from  the  fiitU  of  Troy.  That  it  existed  nuHeover 
before  tbe  Ionian  migratiun,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  lonians  of  Asia  having  a  voti>,  acquired  without 
doubt  when  in  the  country, and  from  the  atatcmcnt 
of  Tacitus  {AnnaL  ir.  14) :  Samii  deereto  Am- 
phictyonum  nitebantur,  quis  pnecipaum  fuit  rerum 
omnium  judicium,  qua  tcmpestate  OiVKi,  conditi* 
per  Asiam  urbibus,  ora  maris  potiebantor.** 

Wn  leam  from  Aeschines  (/.  c.\  that  each  of 
the  twelve  Amphictjonic  tribes  had  two  vote*  in 
coQgress,  and  that  deputies  from  ioch  town*  a* 


(Dorium  and)*  Cytinium  had  equal  power  with 
the  Lacedaemonian*,  and  that  Eretria  and  Priene, 

Ionian  colu!  ;    .     re  on  a  p;u' with  Athens  (itrdnfrrt- 
^1  Totr  'A^raitMs ).    1 1  seem*  therefore  to  follow, 
either  that  eaeh  Amphirtyonie  tribe  had  •  erde 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  420  ;  Tausiin.  x.  8.  §  2\  a^  cnrdin^ 
to  which  it*  component  states  returned  depittiea, 
or  that  the  weta  m  the  tribe  wa*  detennifiMl  liw 
a  majority  of  votes  of  the  different  hXnta  of  that 
tribe.   The  latter  supposition  muht  explain  the 
ftct  of  tihere  being  a  lai^r  and  amuler  aaaenibly — 
a  povKii  and  lKK\t)aia — at  some  of  the  conifrosscs 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  tbere 
waa  an  ionnal  dactkn  of  dapntiea  «t  Athma,  u- 
less  thit       naurped  fbnetiaiia  ant  pfofctly  itn 
own. 

The  eovncil  H*df  was  called  Ptihrn  (nvAous) 
from  its  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pvlae 
(Thermopylae),  but  the  same  name  was  given  to 
tbe  wtmmn  at  Delphi  a*  wdl  aa  to  that  at  Ther- 
mopylae. It  was  comprised  of  two  classes  of  re- 
presentatives, one  called  i^j^agorat  (nvAoydptu^, 
the  other  fHtrommmma  ('UfyoiAyittutytt),  Of 
former,  three  were  annually  elected  at  Athens  to 
act  with  one  llieromncmon  appointed  by  lot  (Aris- 
loph.  ivyha,  T.  607.)  That  nis  offiee  was  highly 
honourable  we  mav  infer  from  the  oath  of  the 
Ueliasto  (Dem.  c  timocr.  §  170,  ed.  BekkcrX  in 
whidi  he  1*  mentioned  with  the  ninearehon*.  On 
one  occasion  we  find  that  the  president  of  tho 
council  wa*  a  Uierooinemon,  and  that  he  waa 
dheeen  genend  of  the  Amphietyonie  fireea,  to  net 
ai,'ainst  the  Amphbisians.  (Titmann,  p.  87.)  Hence 
it  ba*  been  cttnjectured  that  the  H ieromnemonc*, 
also  called  ItpaypafifMortts,  were  superior  in  rank 
to  the  pylajionie.  (TitirKUiu,  ])p.  154, 86". )  Aeschines 
alao  contrast*  the  two  in  nich  a  way  a*  to  wamuK 
the  inference  that  the  former  office  wa*  tbe  more 
permanent  of  the  two.  Thus  he  .s-i^-s  (c.  des. 
S  1 1£^  ed.  fiekker),  When  Diognetus  wa*  Uicro- 
mnemon,  ▼e  choee  me  and  two  others  Pvlagorme." 
lie  then  contnusts  "  the  Hieromnemon  of  the 
Athenian*  with  tbe  PyUgoiae  fioc  tbe  time  bein|k* 
There  t*  eren  good  reaaon  for  aqipoainf  that  u» 
Hieromnemon  was  elected  for  life  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
ml.  iii,  p.  62]  ;  Titmann,  L  &),  although  aome 
writen  are  ef  a  different  opinion.  (Sch8mann,  4t 
Comit.  p.  392.)  Apain,  we  tind  inscriptions  (BiV-kh, 
/»«cr.  1171),  containing  *urv^*  by  the  Uiertmuie- 
mone*,  a*  if  they  formM  an  esecntivt ;  and  Aat 
the  council  concluded  their  proceedings  on  one 
oocaiion  <Aa*ch.  c;  Cts*.  §  124),  by  resolving  that 
there  should  be  an  extnordinary  meeting  previously 
to  the  next  n^ular  assembly,  to  which  the  Hiero- 
mnemones  should  come  with  a  decree  to  suit  tbe 
emergency,  just  as  if  they  had  been  a  rtanding' 
committee.  Their  name  implies  a  more  immediate 
connection  with  the  temple ;  but  whether  they 
voted  or  not  upon  matters  in  general  n  doabtfbl : 
from  the  two  Amphictyonic  decrees  quoted  below, 
we  might  infer  that  they  did  not,  while  the  in- 
scriptions (1688  and  1699),  quoted  by  Scfadmann 
(p.  392),  and  the  statement  of  DeoMiatheoes  ( pro 
Coron.  § 277,  ed.  Bekker),  lead  to  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. The  namtire  of  Aeschines  (c.  CUt*. 
§  121)  implies  that  they  were  more  peculiarly  tbe 
representatives  of  their  oinstituent  states.  Pro- 
bably the  respective  fiinetions  of  the  two  classes 


*  There  is  a  doubt  about  the  icadioig.— See 
Thuc  ill  95  i  Titmann,  p.  52. 
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pf  rppn-s^TrtatiTe*  wore  nrt  t^trSrtly  defined,  and 
faned  at  diSaemi  timet,  if  iod««(l  thej  are  always 
•«i«edy  «Mi«dbM  W  «Im  aMhon  wIm»  al^ 

t  >  tScm.  Tie  iKKKrfcria,  or  general  asscmblr,  in- 
ciaded  not  oolj  tine  clnwf  mentioned,  bat  alio 
litmm  wW  lad  jomd  in  tlw  McnSoet  and  vcm 
c  "5ul:insf  ihc  trod,  and  its  ihcre  was  a  larpe  mid- 
Ctadc  aaanallj  «>liect«d  at  the  Amphict/oiuc  les- 
mm  afe  Tbcnaopjloe,  it  was  probably  numewsiy 
Btteokd.  (Hciychiii*.  ad  Sof.k.  TracJt.  v.  035.) 
it  vaa  ooaveaed  on  extxaordinary  occasions  by 
iHm  elwwi  of  the  mnea  fO  finiitas 
4taf^^,  Aeseh.  ^  c). 

Of  tbe  dntiw  of  this  Utter  body  nothing  will 
pve  as  a  dtarar  tww  than  the  ouu  taken  nd 
tW  drcran  made  bv  it.     The  oath  was  as  follows 
<Ae«k  IM  P.  L.  i  121) **  They  would  dertmy 
ao  dty  of  the  Amphktyans,  nor  cat  off  thcir 
wummt  in  war  or  poMtt ;  and  if  any  should  do  so, 
t)wT  wdoid  nmrrh  ^nrintt  him  and  destroy  his 
cities  ;  and  should  auy  pillage  the  proper^  of  the 
fol,  or  be  priry  to  or  plan  any  thing  ^gUHt  what 
w»  :i.  \m  tt-inpk'  nt  Df-lphi,  they  would  take 
Trti^caxioc  on  hnn  u-iib  band  and  foot,  and  voice, 
■ad  all  their  might."'    T%en  are  two  deo^s  given 
bv  Demogthenea,  U'th  commencing  thus  (Dcm.  de 
Cm:  f  197):  —  **  When  Cleinaf."ira9  was  priest 
(lspait)i,at  tke  spring  aMting,  it  vcu  re<*olvod  by 
thr>  ^rlajTurae  and  theassessnrs  of  the  Amphictyon*, 
the  ^»?Di:ral  body  of  them,"  btc.    The  resolution 
in  the  >!?c  >nd  csine  wa*,  that  as  the  Amphissians  con- 
ttaoed  to  cnhiratc  ""the  fnrrevi  diMrirt,^'  Pii  liii  of 
HaeedsD  sliooki  be  requested  to  help  Apollo  aud  the 
AnpUe^iMi,  and  that  he  was  theraqr  — iMrtitmed 
afewlrite  acaeral  of  thr  Amphictyort*.    He  ac- 
cepted tiie  office,  and  soon  ledoced  the  oifimding 
wkf  t»  nbjactiaB.    FirofB  tl^  oath  and  the  decrees, 
ve  ie«  that  the  main  duty  of  tlie  deputies  waa  the 
pnservatifla  of  tke  rights  and  d^^ty  of  the  temple 
«Del^  We  know*  1an»  that  after  it  WW  tank! 
il'  - n  t h.  c.  .>t8),  they  contract^  with  the  Alcmae> 
flBMae  tor  the  n^Miikliag  (Uerod.  ii.  1  tiO,  t.  62) ;  and 
AcbaMM<&c.l60)inminfns(lr.]».  178,b)tliat 
in  otber  matti  rs  orinn«>rted  with  the  worsli']'  '  f  the 
Ihkfkmn  god  they  condescended  to  the  reguk- 
tMS  ef  dto  nAMitflit  tttteap   HtftefjTf  WMOowr, 
T -rvcbi  4  that  if  the  council  produced  rm  v  ]  .ilpaljlc 
e§Bct«,  it  was  from  their  interest  in  Delphi ;  and 
Aaiftk  it  kept  op  a  ffiwfiny  iweid  ef  WMt  oaght 
tn  )i^f^_  Wn  the  intoniational  law  of  Greece,  it 
H-m^ximtet  acqaiMocd  in,  and  at  other  times  was  a 
party  to,  At  laoat  inkitiiioas  wuk  cradl  aetk  Of 
this  the  t&M-  of  Cri«sa  ic  an  instance.    Thi«  town 
%  SB  the  Golf  of  Corinth,  near  Delphi,  and  was 
^mA  ficqaented  by  pilgrinu  fiora  the  West 
Tbe  Criisafons  were  chairged  by  the  Delphians  with 
■aiae  c3BCti0M  from  th^  strangers,  and  with 
sthscriflMC   The  coondl  dcdaied  war  againat 
ffcoa,  as  gnilty  of  a  wrong  against  the  god.  The 
«v  lafti^  ten  years,  till,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sulon,  the  waters  of  the  Pldstot  wen  totned  off, 
tktn  pmaoned,  and  tamed  again  into  th«  dty. 
Tkt  boteifed  drank  their  fill,  and  Crissa  was  soon 
nsNl  to  th«  ground  ;  and  Uius,  if  it  were  on  Am- 
phietjooic  diy,  was  a  solesn  Oltli  doubly  violated. 
Iti  twritoTT  —  the  ric!i  CnssBcnn  or  Cirrhaean  plain 
~-ffU  onsecratcd  to  tiit;  god,  and  cursen  impre- 
Olrf  Ml  mf  one  who  should  till  or  dwell  in  it 
T  .1-  fdod  the  First  Sacred  War  (a  &  586),  in 
tii«b     AtlMwians  and  Amphictyons  were  the  in- 
ttiBcotf  clDelfhkm  twng^m  (Pkw,  x.  87. 1 4 ; 


Clinton,  F.  //.  vol.  il.  p.  1  :  Aeschin. e.  Oes.  §  1 09.) 
The  Second,  or  Phocian  War  (a  c.  356),  was  the 
moat  important  fe  wkiek  the  Amphictyons  wen 
concerned  (Thirl  wall,  Ilisl.  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  2G3 
— 372)  i  and  in  this  the  Thebans  arailed  them> 
ielvaa  of  tin  aaaelian  «f  tha  eooneil  to  take  Tcn- 
peance  on  their  enemies,  the  Phociana.  To  do 
this,  however^  it  was  necessaty  to  call  in  Philip  of 
MMedon,  who  imdily  proclaimed  himself  dia 
champion  of  Apollo,  a«  it  ojK-ned  a  {>alhwa\'  to  his 
own  ambition.  The  Phocians  were  subdued  (a  c. 
346),  and  the  eoondl  decreed  dart  all  tlieir  cities, 
except  AKic,  should  be  rased,  and  the  inhabitants 
dispersed  in  villages  not  emitaining  mors  than  fifty 
inhabitanta.  Their  two  nrtes  were  giren  to  PhOip^ 
who  thereby  gained  a  pretext  for  interfering  witti 
the  af&irs  of  Greece  ;  and  also  obtained  the  recog- 
nition of  his  subjects  as  Hellenes.  To  the  causes 
of  the  Third  Saa«d  War  allusion  has  been  mode 
in  the  decm»s  quoted  by  Demosthenes.  The  Am- 
phissians  tilled  the  devoted  Cirrhacnn  plain,  and 
behaved,  as  Stmlto  (ix.  p.  4 1 9)  says,  worse  than  the 
Crissaeang  of  old  {xt'^povs  ^crav  trtpi  robs  ^irovt). 
Their  lubmi^ion  to  Philip  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (a  c.  338),  and 
the  extinrtfon  nf  the  indep<nidence  of  Greece.  7n 
the  folio wuig  year,  a  congress  of  the  Amphictyonic 
states  vna  heal  t  !b  which  war  was  declared  as  if 
by  uniti  d  rrreece  npiinst  Persia,  and  Philip  elected 
a>aunander-in-chieL  On  this  occasion  the  Am- 
phictyons assumed  the  charadar  «£  tiational  npt^ 
Bentitivef  rt«  old,  when  they  set  n  yf.vf-  njion  tho 
head  of  Kphialics,  for  bis  treason  to  Urccce  at 
Thermopylae,  and  erected  monuments  in  honour  of 
the  Greeks  who  fd!  there.  Herodotus  itideed 
(viL  214,  228),  speaiting  uf  them  in  reference  to 
Ephialtes,  calls  them  ol  rAr  ^Wiimv  nvk«Y6pou 
We  have  sufSciently  shown  that  the  Amphic- 
tyons themselves  did  not  observe  the  oaths  they 
toak  t  and  that  they  did  not  madi  alleTiala  tile 
horrors  of  war,  or  cnforcr  T^-'  nt  they  had  sworn  to 
do,  is  proved  by  many  instances.  Thus,  for  in- 
otaiiee,  Mycenae  wtm  destroyed  by  Ai|[oa( a  c.  468), 
Thcspiiic  aj>d  PliiLicac  by  Thebes,  and  Thebes  her- 
self swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  Alexander 

§  l.?3).  Indeed,  we  may  infer  from  Thucydides 
(L  1 12),  that  a  kw  yean  beiiue  the  PelopomMatan 
war,  tite  com^  waa  a  paaiive  apeettrtflv  af  what 
he  callfl  i  Itpls  irSXffws,  when  the  Lnccdaemonians 
made  an  expedition  to  JDelohi,  and  pat  tho  templo 
into  die  handa  ti  Ihe  IMpli«na,  the  AdteniaBa, 
after  their  departure,  restoring  it  to  tho  Phociarui  | 
and  yet  the  ooancil  ia  not  swaUoned  as  interfering. 
It  WW  not  be  profitable  to  piniiH  its  hsstory  fcrther ; 
it  need  only  be  remarked,  tliat  Au>?ustus  wiahed 
his  now  city,  Nicopolis  (▲.0,31),  to  be  ennlled 
among  its  members ;  and  that  Pannniaa,  in  Uie 
second  century  of  our  era,  mentions  it  :ih  still  ex- 
isting, but  deprived  of  all  power  and  influence. 
In  fact,  even  Demosthenes  (DtPaee^  p.  63),  spoke 
of  it  as  the  shadow  at  Delphi  ( q  4y  AcA^it  exid). 
In  tho  time  of  Pausonias,  the  nnmber  oif  ^Amphic- 
tyonic deputies  was  thirty. 

There  are  two  joints  of  some  interest,  wKidl 
Btill  remain  to  l>e  considered  ;  and  llrst,  the  ety- 
mologj'  of  the  word  Auiphictyou.  We  are  tuid 
1 1  j  Arpocmt  $.  o.)  that  Theopompna  thought  it  de> 
rived  from  the  namo  of  Amphictyon,  a  prince  of 
Theasaiv,  and  the  supposed  author  of  the  institution. 
Othen^ '«  Anudmenea  af  Laanpaaiai^  oonncctcd  it 
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B9  AMPHICTTONS. 

with  tlic  word  iifupttCTlo¥9S^  or  m-iglil>oun».  Very 
few,  if  aiiy,  modem  •cholan  doubt  that  the  latter 
view  it  correct ;  and  that  Amphictyon,  with  Hellca, 
Dorus,  Ion,  Xuthiu,Thea«aIuB,LAmsa  the  daughter 

of  Pela^^^iu,  and  others,  are  nnt  historical, but  mythic 
personages  —  the  rcprcseulatires,  or  poetic  persoiii- 
ocations,  of  their  alleged  foundations,  or  otbpring. 
As  for  Aiiiy)h!ctyi>ii  (Thirlwall,  /Itst.  of  Grrrrr, 
voL  i.  p.  it  is  too  marvellous  a  coincidence 

that  his  ttame  should  be  significant  of  the  institu- 
tion itself  ;  and,  as  he  was  the  son  of  Dcnicalion 
aJid  I'yrrkx,  it  L»  diiiicult  to  guess  of  whom  ha 
council  consisted.  (FhiloL  Muammty  ToL n.  p.  359.) 
B<*sidc8,  though  Herodotus  (L  56)  and  Thucydidfs 
(i.  3)  hiid  the  opportunity,  they  yet  make  uo  men- 
tion of  him.  We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  the 
V.  1  should  he  written  amphictiony  *.  from 
KTiuv€Sf  or  those  that  dwelt  around  some  [larticuiar 
kedity. 

The  next  question  is  one  of  preatfr  difficulty ; 
it  is  this :  —  Where  did  the  association  originate  ? 
— w«n  iti  meetifigi  fint  beld  at  Delphi,  «r  at 
Thermopylae  ?  There  .seems  a  greater  amount  of 
eridenoe  in  fiiTour  of  the  latter.  In  proof  of  thisi 
we  BMy  ttela  the  prep(md«faiM8  M  ThiUMiliiiii 
tfihes  fiMm  the  neighlKinrhnod  iif  the  Maliac  Kiy, 
and  the  compamUve  insigui&oiDce  of  many  of 
them  ;  the  assigned  1)irtliidae«  and  mximm  of 
the  mythic  Amphictyon,  the  nainea  Pylagonve  and 
Pylaeik  Besidoa,  we  know  tluit  Tbessaly  was  the 
tbeatn  and  origio  dF  aaay  of  ib»  moit  unpoitMnt 
events  of  early  Qfeak 'history :  whereas,  it  wiis 
only  in  later  times,  and  after  the  I>onaa  concitteM 
of  Peloponnesus,  that  Delphi  beeaino  faiportant 
enough  for  the  meetings  of  such  a  body  as  the 
Amphictyonic  ;  nor  if  Delphi  had  been  of  old 
the  only  place  of  meeting,  is  it  easy  to  account 
fur  what  must  have  beat  a  loM  of  its  ancient 
dignity.  Bttt  whatever  was  the  cause,  we  have 
still  the  fiict,  that  there  were  two  places  of  con- 
gress ;  to  aocoont  for  which,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  there  were  orisrinally  two  conMemtinns, 
afterwards  united  iiy  the  growing  power  of  Delphi, 
a*  comieeted  with  the  Duriani*.  hut  still  retaining 
the  old  places  <,{  meeting.  We  must,  however, 
admit  that  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture  whether 
tilia  were  the  case  or  not,  there  beir^  strong  reasons 
in  Bupport  of  the  opinion  that  the  Dorians,  on 
mipni'.  ing  southwards,  combined  the  worship  of  the 
HelK-iiie  A]K}llo  with  that  of  the  Peliisgian  Demetcr, 
as  celebrated  by  the  Araphictyons  of  Tlirssaly. 
Eoually  doubtful  is  the  question  respLiung  the 
influence  of  Acristus,  king  of  Argos  (Schol.  a<i 
Eurtp.  Orcft.  1094  ;  Callinu  Fi'';!.  xli.  ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  42(1)  ;  and  how  far  it  true  tfiat  he  tir^t  brought 
the  eoBfiBdency  into  order,  and  determined  other 
p'lints  connected  with  the  institution.  We  may 
however  remark  that  his  alleged  comwctioa  with 
it,  ia  aignificant  of  a  Pelasgic  demant  in  ita  con- 
formation. (Thirlwall,  IIi''  <-f  f'rttce^  ce.  x.  xliii. ; 
Jleeren,  PelU.  Jiia.  qf  6V«cv,  c  7  ;  Sl  Croix, 
jOm  AmieHS  Gommmmtma  FtdmOtfkt  Tittmann, 
rcft-r  (hn  Bund  df:r  Ain}>hirti/f,uen  ;  Miiller, 
Jhiriant^  book  iL  3.  §.  5  ;  J*hiL  Mua.  vol.  i.  p.  324 ; 
Herroann,  MamuU ikt  Piolil.  Antiq.  of  Qrew^ 
S  11— 14  ;  Wachsmuth,  //e//-  '  '  AlteHhumi- 
kuades  Niebuhr,  UUL  Hame^  voL  L  p.  31. 
tiaiMl.)  [R.W.] 

*  Thus  Pindar  (iVem.  tI  42),  '£>  i^tupucriipmv 
tavpofiiy<f  rpif-iiplSt :  aeo  BSckb  ad  kcwn. 


AHPHITHSATRtJlL 

AMPHIDRCyMIA  {ifu^iipi/uaX  a  familr  f. 
tival  of  the  Athenians  at  which  the  newly  bo 
child  was  introduced  into  the  &unily,  and  m»iT> 
its  name.  No  particular  day  wa«  find  §m  tl 
solemnity  ;  but  it  did  not  tike  place  tctt  soonafi 
the  birth  of  the  child,  for  it  was  believed  that  mfl 
children  diad  b<*fore  tlw  aafenth  day,  and  tJ 
Bo!enn<ity  was  therefore  generally  dcfcm-d  t 
after  tliat  period,  that  there  might  be  at  loa&t  son 
probability  of  the  child  remaining  alive.  Accordii 
to  Suidas,  the  featival  waa  held  on  the  fifth  dn; 
when  the  women  who  had  lent  Uieir  aaesiatani 
at  the  birth  washed  their  hands,  hot  this  parif 
cation  preceded  the  real  s-ih -inity.  T^.i-  trienc 
and  relations  of  the  parents  were  invited  to  th 
festival  of  the  aatpUdmaia,  which  waa  lifltd  fa  tb 
evening,  and  they  generally  appeared  with  pr« 
Scots,  among  which  are  mentioned  the  riiftk  fia 
and  the  marina  polyp.  (Heqrdb.  aai  Rmrpoo 
$.v.)  The  house  wag  decorated  on  the  outside  wit' 
olive  branches  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or  wit] 
gailandt  of  wool  when  the  child  waa  a  girl  ;  am 

a  repast  wni  prf^pnred,  at  which,  if  we  may  jud^ 
from  a  fr%'nie(it  of  Ephippoa  in  Athenaeaa  ^iz.  p 
870 ;  comp.  ii.  p.  65),  the  gneata  mint  hat*  baa 
rather  merry.  T!n'  cfiili!  .i*  '.In'm  r.irried  iwniM 
the  fire  the  nurae,  and  thai,  aa  it  wwai,  pre 
aented  to  the  geda  of  heoae  and  to  die  fiunily 
and  at  the  same  time  received  ita  name,  to  wbic^ 
the  guests  were  witnesaea.  (laaeos,  De  /^yrrk 
Hamd,  p.  34.  aSO.  Bddcer.)  The  carrying  of  thi 
child  round  the  hearth  was  the  principal  part  o 
the  aolemnity,  from  which  its  name  was  derived. 
But  ^  Seboliaat  on  Aristophanes  {Lj^tutr.  7S8] 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  piciata 
whilst  the  name  was  given  to  the  child,  walked  oi 
danced  around  it.  This  festival  is  aometiiuej 
called  from  the  day  on  which  it  took  place  :  if  on 
the  seventh  day,  it  is  called  iSSofjuu  or  tSio^ar  ; 
if  on  the  tenth  day,  Sttcitni^  f^a  (llesych.  luid 
Aristoph.  Ar.  923  ;  K.  F.  Hemumn,  LeArft. 
pottrtdtmtUiekm  oMMaMr  Ormkem,  §  4a 
n,fj.)  [L.S.] 

AMPIIIMALLUM.    [T  vpes.] 

AMI'HKrnCIA  or  A.MPHOMO'SIA  (an. 
ipiopKia  or  afjL(p(t)fioaia\  the  oath  which  was  Uikeii, 
both  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendaat,  before  the 
trial  of  a  cause  in  the  Athenian  courts,  that  they 
would  speak  the  truth.  (Hesych.  Suid.)  Ac- 
cording to  Pollux  (v  11.  HI),  the  ampkiortm  aian 
included  the  oath  which  the  ju  l::  s  t  that  thry 
would  decide  according  to  tlic  laws  ;  or,  in  case 
there  was  no  express  law  on  the  subject  in  disputa^ 
that  they  would  decide  ''"g  to  the  primulas 
of  justice. 

AMPHIPROSTYLOS.  [TbmplomI. 
AMPHIBBSTB'SIS  (^fiof^is.)  [Hs- 

JlXfi.] 

AMPHITAPAB.  [Tapm]. 

AMPHITHALAMUS.  [Domi's] 
AMPUITUEATRUM  (V^6^^)  waa  a 
deacription  of  building  arranged  for  the  ezhibition 
of  combats  of  gladiators,  and  wild  beasts,  ntid 
ships,  which  constituted  the  iudi  ampkitAeatrtUu. 
[Oladiatorm  ;  VsifATio ;  Naomtackia.) 

I.  Its  Hutory.  —  Such  exhibitions  —  which 
w«e  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  which  were  on- 
known  to  die  Gieeka  till  the  Romana  intfvdttced 
them — originiilly  took  place  in  the  FoRLfM  and 
the  Ciacva,  tho  shows  of  gladiators  being  given 
in  the  fbnBer,  and  tfaesa  af  wild  beaato  in  tba 
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AMPmTHBATRUlf. 

lBH<ff  ;  isdMd  tbc  anpiudicMtn  itMlf  is  sooMCmct 

<mIW^  amu.  The  sbap«  of  the  circus,  hnwevpr,  was 
nndb  Vettcr  fitted  for  the  chariot  races,  for  which  it 
-VM  mt  tet  dcRf^nc^  An  fbr      gladklanal  cmn*  I 
bftta,  and  the  niorv  w1iolc-«\l«"  slau^ht.  r  of  animals, 
irhac^  m  jffocett  of  time,  came  to  be  the  ftirourite 
■iiiiiwmti  «f  ihte  RonaiM.   P«r  diew  purpoaes, 
-  ^TTu*  vraa  too  lonjj  and  t'X)  nnrrow,  and  the 
■fiuu  was  a  grcftt  impediment,  to  that  a  new  form 
•f  IwiMfliy  WM  Twjsmd^  whidi  should  sbocon* 
i  .ti:  a  n-itltilnd'    f  • -^cctatfin  in  Buch  a  manner 
a»  tktt  aU  might  hare  a  good  viev  of  the  space 
awfupirf      Ac  eonbstnita,  wl^di  tpMS  tdo  k- 
«pirNl  to  be  of  qaite  a  diffi-Tvnt  Rhape  from  the 
citcii^  as  the  euaibaiants  were  to  be  kept  as  much 
psiniHs  ID  tkit  «une  place.  TIm  ion  of  sneti 
a  boSdln;^  was  sqggfsted,  as  the  name  (from  ift^^« 
«•  ioSk  tida^  d'forpor,  a  theatre)  seems  to  imply, 
W  dM  existing  theatre:  indeed,  the  first  am- 
psiiheatre  of  which  we  hare  smj  rnxooni  —  that 
C.  Scribiwiius  Cnrio  —  was,  literallv,  a  dotdJe 
ticatre  *,  being  composed  of  two  theatres,  placed 
«B  prrofa,  so  that  they  ooald  be  turned  mund, 
f^*rtaton  and  all,  r\^'<^  ylarfN?  either  !)ack  ta  back, 
fiiTMing  two  stfiarau*  theatres  for  dramatic  ex- 
hibi'J-As,  or  &ce  to  face,  forming  on  amphithe.itre, 
fr,r  t\-^  «hri*-<  of  j^liidiatnr^  and  wi!d  boa>ts.  Thi'> 
edia..*-,,  which  waa  erctted  by  Curio  (the  ccle- 
Wati>d  partisan  of  Caesar),  for  the  celehmtioci  of 
fi:il}ter%  f  itj«  ral  games,  is  described  and  some- 
what TeheraentJy  commented  mon   by  Pliny. 
iH.  JV.  Eonri  1&  iiS4.  S  8.)   11w  next  amphi- 
th<atr»*,  arvl  nTiparcntlv  the  firrt  tn  which  ih«* 
iwne       appiic*d,  wa&  built  by  Jiiliuj  Cacmr  him 
sdC,  dunitf  his  perpetual  dictatorship,  in  B.  C  46 
(Dior  Cav*.  xVlU.  "^i?,  who  thus  desrriV"^^  the  huild- 

»;wr»^#i|).  Th:*,  however,  was  still  only  of 
wmd,  a  auoerial  which  was  fireqnaiUjr  used  for 
IhcBiivs,  moA   wlatk  mu,  therefore,  twInrallT 

tcl/ij>fc%^  f-.r  an!ijhith<mtre»,  but  which  pomolimcs 
pned  ioadcqoate  to  sajqport  the  weight  of  the 
mmam  hodf  of  speelBton,  and  thus  oeounoned 
mvjom  accidents.  For  t-ianiplc.  wc  are  ti>ld  that 
s  voodea  amphitheatre,  which  was  built  at 
FUroae  is  the  i»igii  of  Tiberiiu  hj  AtDina,  a 
fntdina'i,  jr-.we  way,  in  conseqofncc  of  the  im- 
IKriectioos  ia  the  foimdation  and  in  the  joint*  of 
the  toDhen,  sad  honed  etthsr  20,000  or  50,ooi) 
ifwtatan  in  its  ruins.  (Suet.  Tif-'-r.  40  ;  Tac. 
dm,  n,  63.)  These  wooden  bailduigs  were,  of 
tome,  also  expr>sed  to  great  danger  from  fbe  ; 
till!  a  wooden  amphitheatre  at  Placentia  was 
hnei  in  the  ciril  war  between  Otho  and  Vitel- 
W  (Tac.  HuL  ii.  20.) 

It  voM  not,  fcowi  v<T,  mL  the  fonrfh  consulship  of 
As^dOus,  B.  c  30,  that  n  more  dnrable  amphithcotre, 
«f  Aooe,  was  erected  bv  Suitilius  Taurus,  in  theCam- 
Mlfartiiu.  (I'ion  Ca^K  IL  23  ;  Suet.  Octav.  29  ; 
Tte.  Am.  ul  72  ;  Strab.  ri.  p.  23C.)  Rut,  since 
^ilbollding  waa  de«tmred  by  fire,  it  must  he  »ijp- 
pwi  that  only  tht?  »hv\\  u-ns  of  st»ne,  and  the  scats 
■litatnuesef  wood.   This  edifice  was  the  onlj 

*  Ai  a  mere  matter  of  etjuieUwj,  the  word 

^<»Tp^?  (a  place  for  Wi/>'//j*«'/),  wfmlarnore  strictly 
tf;^1)°  to  the  ampititJieatre,  which  was  ixitendod 
tKluiTcly  for  spectacle,  while  the  ttea<re,  which 
f  r  ricitatinni  armrnpftnifd  by  mnsic,  miijht 
U  at  iatst  as  fitly  described  by  the  word  tfitloy. 
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ene  of  Ae  knd  xaM  the  hoiUKaf  ef  the  Flavka 

amphitheatre.  It  did  n  t  FPitisfy  Caliifula,  who 
commenced  an  amphitheatre  near  the  Septa ;  bat 
the  wvrii  was  net  contiuucd  hy  Cfamdhis.  {JHm 
Cass.  lix.  10;  Suet.  Ciit  IB,  21.)  Nero  Uki,  in 
his  second  cwuulsbipy  a.  o.  57,  erected  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre of  wood,  Irat  this  was  only  a  temporary 
!'li]d;Il^^  (Suet.  AVr  12  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  .SI.) 
The  amphitheatre  of  Taums  was  d»troyed  in  the 
bvnnnff  of  Rome,  a.d.  64  (Bion  Can.  Ixil  18), 
and  w  as  jirobaVily  never  resttircd,  a^s  it  i«  nf>t  again 
mentioned,  li  is  still  a  question  with  the  topo- 
grepheta  whedier  any  liaees  <rf  it  an  now  yisiUe. 
(Comp.  Becker.  Handb.  d. Rom.  Alter,  vol. i.  pp.  642, 
643,  and  Urlichs,  JkaeknSbm  Ham.  pp.  63,  A4.t) 

The  efectMQ  of  an  amphitheam  in  uie  midst  of 
Rome,  proportioned  to  the  magnittide  of  the  city, 
was  among  the  designs  of  Augustus,  who  delighted 
in  the  spectacles  of  the  venatio,  and  especially  in 
the  uncommon  species  and  immense  number  of  the 
animals  exhibited  in  them  ;  so  that,  as  he  himself 
informs  us,  in  one  of  bis  vetiationes  tlu-re  were 
no  less  than  3500  animals  slaughlesed.  (Snet. 
Vesp.  <)  ;  Anr.  Vict.  Efiil.  1  ;  Afonrnn.  Jnryr.) 
It  waa  nut,  however,  till  the  reigns  of  Vespnaum 
and  Titus,  that  the  design  of  Augustus  was  carried 
into  effect  by  the  erection  of  t'tf  Aiuphith^atrttm 
F/iiriirrti,  or,  as  it  has  been  ciiif^i  tijice  the  time 
of  licde,  tho  (  '(>lo99eum  or  Coluagtim,  a  name  said 
tr.  >)o  derived  from  the  Colossus  of  Keiot  which 
stood  clme  by. 

This  wonddrM  building,  which  for  magnitude 
rnn  nnfy  lie  compared  to  the  pynrmids  of  Egvpt, 
and  which  is  perhaps  the  moat  striking  monument  at 
once  of  the  material  greatness  and  tlie  monl  deptm- 
dation  of  Rome  under  the  empire,  wan  commenced 
by  Vespasian,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  uncertain ; 
for  the gennineneasof  the medd^  which  is  <|ttetad  by 
Lipsiua,  as  placinp  its  n  T-nrnnMicoment  in  his  eighth 
consulship,  a.  d.  77,  is  more  than  doubtful.  (Rascbc, 
Le*.  Unm,  l?es  iVWm.  vol  t.  pt.  3.  pwlOl?; 
Eckhel,  Dnctr.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  vi.  p.  RIO.)  It 
was  completed  by  Titos,  who  dedicated  it  in 
A.  o.  M,  when  MOO  aniouds  ef  diflRerent  kmds 
wprc  slaitphtercd.  fSnct.  Ttt.  T  ;  Pion  Ca?s.  Ixvi. 
25.)  From  the  somewhat  obscure  account  of  an 
old  writer  {Catal.  Imp.  Vimm.  p.  243,  Uonc),  we 
Icani  that  Ve<;>a»ian  carried  the  liuildinj;  .<io  far  as 
to  dedicate  the  first  three  ranges  of  stM*,  that 
Titus  added  two  langes  mot«,  and  iftat  Dmnittan 
completed  the  building  tt$i/w  (nl  cfrrjxn.  Without 
professing  to  be  able  to  explain  these  statements 
fully,  wo  may  observe  that  ft  fi  exttemely  pro- 
bable,  as  w  ill  be  seen  more  clearly  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  building,  that  Titus  would  dedi- 
cate the  amphitheatre  as  soon  u  it  was  fit  for  use, 
without  waiting  for  the  final  eenpletioiii  ef  the 
upper  and  less  essential  parts. 

There  is  an  ecclesiastical  tmdfition,  but  not  en- 
titled ta  nnich  credit,  that  the  architect  of  tbe  Cb* 
Uttaeum  was  a  Christian,  and  afterwards  a  martyr, 
named  Gaudentius,  and  that  thousands  of  tho 
captive  .Tews  were  employed  in  its  erection. 

The  Flavian  amphitheatre,  from  its  enemotti 

t  In  the  lower  eastern  angle  of  the  wnlls  off 

Aurolian,  near  the  church  of  S.  Croee,  are  the  rt*- 
mains  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  brick,  called  in  tho 
NbHUA,  the  Amphitheatrvm  Castrru^^r.  Its  date  is 
very  uncertain.  (See  further  Becker,  i/amiJU.  d, 
H'vm.  Alter,  toI.  i.  pp.549,  &c) 
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iizo,  mi<l«Ti  (l  the  gnbwqiiPTit  erection  of  any  other 
»uch  buililuig  ill  liome  pcriectlj  unnecessary.  It 
became  the  spot  when  prinoe  and  people  met  to- 

pcthcr  t<)  witness  t{ios<?  sanpuinary  cxliibitions,  the 
degrading  eli°«.'cU  of  which  on  tlio  Rinnan  dianitter 
CRU  faardly  be  over-estimated.  It  wm  tborou^lily 
repaired  by  Antoninus  Piu*.  (Capit  Anl,  Pi.  «.) 
lu  the  reign  of  Mucriuui,  <m  the  day  of  the  Vulca- 
ndia,  it  was  struck  by  liglitmng^  by  wUdi  the 
Mp|)erro^rs  of  liciu  hrs  wpre  cnnsTimcd,  and  so  much 
damage  was  dune  to  other  paru  of  the  structure, 
that  the  games  were  for  some  years  celebrated  in  the 
Stadium.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii.  25.)  Ita  reatora- 
tion  was  couiuiuiicrd  by  Eia^balus  and  completed 
by  Alexander  SevefUii  (Lamfvid.  Heliog.  17  ; 
Aler.  Sev.  2\.)  It  wtis  a«rnin  stni<-k  >  y  lightning 
in  the  reign  of  Dtscius  (Ilieroiu  p. -i^  o;,  but  was 
Boon  restored,  and  the  games  ctmnniaad  to  bo  cele- 
bnitctl  ill  it  <lown  to  tlio  sixtli  century.  The  lat(*9t 
ntxoided  txhibiliua  of  wUd  beasts  was  in  tho 
reign  of  Thcodoric  Since  that  tiiiw  it  faas  been 
iiTicil  snnii  tiiiies  In  war  as  a  fortress,  and  in  peace 
as  a  ijuarry,  whnlc  palaces,  such  as  the  CanccUaria 
niid  the  PuUuzo  Kanit  se,  hani^  been  built  out  of 
its  spoils.  At  length  the  popes  made  efiForta  to 
prcBcn-o  it:  Sixtus  V.  attempted  to  use  it  oa  a 
wooHmi  fedory,  and  to  convert  tho  arcades  into 
shops;  Clement  XI.  enclosed  the  lower  arcados, 
Olid,  in  1750,  Ueiicdict  XIV.  consecmtt^d  it  to 
Chrtgtianf  who  had  been  martyred  in  it.  The  best 
accounts  of  the  biiild'mfr  are  containL-d  in  the  follow- 
ing works:  \j\\mvLM  dti  Ainpldlkeatro ;  Nibby,  (id!^" 
A*^Umsiro  Flaviof  a  supplement  to  Nardini,  vol.  i. 
p.  233,  in  whicli  we  li;iV(>  tho  most  complete  his- 
torical account  ;  Fca,  XUizie  degli  uaivi  ru'Jl' 
An^tatro  FUvio :  Bunsen,  Demimibmg  d.  St<uJi 
Horn.  vol.  iii.  p.  .'519,  Si.v.  ;  Creasy  and  Taylor, 
Tho  ArcJu/fffiintl  AidUjuUk^  iif  Jtuiiw;  Mafici, 
Ferom  lUmfmt  i :  Sticglitz,  Arch'dol.  d.  Jfaakmut; 
Ilirt,  Gf'^i'JiirJitc  (I.  Ilinikun.it  fjci  deii  Aftift. 

II.  L^'.scrijidou  of'  tkts  Fitician  Amft/iUJtettire. — 
Notwithstniiiliiii/  tf.<9  damages  of  time,  war,  and 
spoILition,  the  Flivum  ampnithcntrp  still  remains 
complete  enough  to  give  m  a  fuir  nic-i,  excepting 
in  loma  minor  details,  of  tlic  structure  and  ar* 
mngcments  of  this  description  of  building.  The 
notices  of  the  ancient  authora  arc  exlrcmcly  s^nty  ; 
and  Vitruviiu  of  course  fails  us  hem  altofether  ; 
inciccd,  this  dc*(  rijitian  of  building  was  so  mni- 
pletc'ly  new  in  his  time,  that  only  once  docs  the 
ojire  word  amphiiheatrum  occur  in  his  book  (i.  7). 
We  derive  impnrt;mt  aid  from  the  remains  of 
ampUithcatros  in  tlio  provincis  of  tlio  ancient 
Romaa  empire.  We  shall  first  describe  tlic  C»- 
Hsjicum,  and  then  mention  the  chief  i)oint«  of  dif- 
ference between  it  and  these  other  amphitheatres. 

The  very  site  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  as  of 
most  otluTs  funiishrs  an  example  of  the  prodigal 
coiitCMipt  of  labour  and  cxponsc  which  the  Roman 
emperors  displayed  in  their  great  works  of  archi- 
tecture. The  Greeks,  in  ciioosing  the  sites  of  their 
ihcatrci«,  ulnio»t  always  availed  themselves  of  some 
natoral  hollow  on  tho  side  nf  a  hill ;  but  the  Roman 
nmphitheatrcs,  with  few  exception.'?,  stind  upon  a 
plain.  The  site  of  the  Colisaouiu  was  in  iho  mid- 
dle of  the  city,  in  the  valley  between  the  Caelius, 
the  Esquiline,  and  the  Veiia,  on  the  marshy  ground 
which  was  previously  the  pond  of  Kero's  palace, 
ttiujnutn  NrroKu  (SiieL  Vup.  9 ;  Martial,  de  Sped. 
ii.  h).  No  mere  mrnsures  can  give  an  ndeqnate 
Gouceptiou  of  tliis  viul  structure,  the  dimensions 
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and  arrantTCTnents  of  which  were  snch  as  to  fnmi^li 
scats  for  }i7,000  spectators,  round  an  arena  larj^c? 
enough  to  afford  space  for  the  combats  of  tevemi 
hundred  aninnds  at  once,  for  the  evoluti^n^  f»C 
mimic  s^^tights,  and  for  the  cxhibitiou  of  aruf 
cial  lonsta;  wiUl  passages  and  sUiircosea  to  giv-«r 
ingress  and  ecTess,  without  confusion,  to  the  im- 
mcnse  mass  of  spectators,  and  others  for  the  at- 
tendants on  the  arena ;  dens  for  the  thouaanda  of 
victims  devoted  to  destruction  ;  chajin<'l?»  for  th»»  m,- 
pid  indux  and  outlet  of  water  when  the  mviia  w.xs 
used  for  a  nommmIAi/  and  the  mean»  fur  the  re- 
movnl  i  f  the  r;ir<  nsse*,  and  the  other  abomi:i;it?nTi* 
of  tile  axenii.     .idmirable  pictures  of  the  luaj^ni- 
tude  and  magnificence  of  the  amphitheatre  and  itat 
specticles  are  drawn  in  the  Ksstitfs  of  Montaipn** 
(iii.  G.),  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Gibbon's  twelfth 
chapter.   Aa  a  geoeral  description  of  the  building 
the  followin?  passage  of  Gibbon  is  perfect:  —  **  It 
was  a  building  of  an  elliptic  figure,  founded  on  f<mr- 
flcore  arches,  and  rising,  with  four  successive  orders 
of  architecture,  to  the  height  of  140  [157]  feet.  Tl.r- 
outsiide  of  the  edifice  w;ia  incrusted  with  Uiiuble, 
and  decorated  with  statues.   The  slopes  of  the  va^it 
concave,  which  formed  the  insi^n,  were  filled  and 
surruuiided  with  sixty  or  eighty  rows  of  scata,  of 
marble  likewise,  covered  with  cushions,  and  capaU* 
of  receiving  with  ease  about  nn,0(tO  spcctatorit. 
Sixty-four  vomUories  (fur  by  tliat  iiame  the  doom 
were  teiy  aptly  distinguished),  peoied  Ihitb  tlM 
immenjc  multitude  ;  aii<l  th*^  entrances,  pae!«.Tjr«»«i, 
and  ittaircasesi,  were  contrived  with  &uch  exquisiiu 
skill,  that  eadi  person,  whether  of  the  senatorial, 
the  erjnestrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  arrived  at 
his  destined  pbco  without  trouble  or  coofu^iuiu 
Nothing  was  omitted,  which,  in  any  respect,  could 
be  subsenient  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
the  spccUiturs.    They  were  protected  from  the  sun 
and  rain  by  an  ample  canopy,  ecCMionwlly  drawn 
over  their  head*.     The  air  was  continually  re- 
freshed by  tho  playing  of  fountains,  and  pro- 
fusely impregnated  by  the  grateful  scent  ef  aio- 
matlcs.    in  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  the  arena,  or 
stage,  was  strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  and  suc- 
eeiiively  nnmmiid  the  most  different  forms.  At 
one  moment  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  like 
the  garden  of  the  Hcsperides,  and  was  afterwards 
Viroken  into  the  roua  and  caverns  of  Thrace. 
The  subiermneons  pipes  conveyed  iv.  In^-vha't'^Tilib* 
supply  of  water;  and  what  had  just  bctore  ap- 
peared a  level  plain,  night  be  suddenly  converted 
into  a  wide  InVf^.  covered  with  armed  vessels,  and 
replenished  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  la 
the  decoration  of  thej»e  scenes,  the  Roman  em- 
perors dit<plaved  their  wealth  and  libendity  ;  and 
we  read  on  various  occaiii  pus  that  the  whole  fimii- 
ture  of  the  anijihitheatre  consisted  cither  of  silver, 
or  ofguld,  or  of  amber.    T!:f'  y»-t  who  describes 
the  games  of  Carinus,  in  the  character  of  a  shep- 
herd, attracted  to  the  capital  by  the  fiunc  of  thnr 
magnificTOce,  affirms  that  the  nets  designed  as  a 
defence  against  the  wild  beasts  were  of  gold 
wire;  that  the  porticoes  were  gilded;  and  that 
the  Lclt  or  circle  which  divided  the  several  rinki 
of  s^x'ctators  from  each  other,  was  studded  witii  a 
precmus  mosaic  of  beautiful  stones." 

The  fivl lowing  ground-plan,  external  elevation, 
and  section,  arc  from  Hirt,  and  contain  of  course 
aomo  eonjectninl  details.  The  ground  ptan  isea 
nrrjjngcd  as  to  exhibit  in  each  of  its  qtiarters  the 
plan  of  each  of  the  stories :  thus,  the  lower  right 
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land  quarter  thow*  tme  jprowKf-pIan,  w  tlist 
of  tht  loirest  Hory  ;  the  next  on  the  left  shows  a 
fk»  of  the  erbction«  on  the  level  of  the  second  row 
flf  cxtenor  colomns,  as  well  m  tb«  wate  wbieh 
d§fai  dsvB  frcm  tbit  l«vel  to  the  lower  one ;  the 
aot^pBler  llMMr*  ft  niiilar  [dan  of  the  third  order, 
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and  tlie  upper  ri^ht-hond  qoarter  exUlnta  a  view 
of  the  intenor  at  it  would  appear  to  an  eye  looking 
vertically  down  u^n  it.  The  dotted  lines  on  the 
arena  are  the  radii,  and  their  points  of  intersection 
the  centres,  of  the  several  ares  which  moke  tip  the 
ellipses. 
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ThU  structure,  like  nil  tho  otlior  existinjy  am- 
phithefttrvs,  u  of  au  elliptical  form.    It  oivcrs 
nearly  six  acres  of  grannd.   The  plan  divide.^  it- 
self naturally  into  two  concentric  ellipM,-a,  of  which 
the  inner  coda titu ted  the  arena  or  6pacc  fur  the 
corobati,  while  the  ring  between  thii  and  the  cater 
circunifercncf*  wm  occupied  by  the  icila  for  the 
•pectator*.    The  lungthi  uf  Uie  major  and  minor 
axea  of  these  ellipaes  are,  respectivelj,  287  feet  hy 
IHO,  and  620  feet  by  513.    The  width  of  the 
■pace  appropriated  to  •pectaturs  i%  thearefore,  166| 
net  all  loond  the  building.    The  ratio  of  the 
dianieten  of  the  crtenuil  ellipM  i«  nearly  tfint 
of  6  to     which  becomes  exactly  the  nroportiun, 
if  we  fake  m  Ike  mbttnietieiie  of  the  Moniation. 
Of  course^  the  ratio  of  the  diametcn  of  the  arena  is 
different,  on  account  of  the  diminished  size :  it  is, 
in  tu^  marly  as  8  to  5.  The  minor  axli  of  the 
areii  I  ii  !i  :■  r,  and  j^enerally,  alK)ut  one-thir^  i  f 
that  of  the  outer  ellipse.   The  material  used  was 
•tone,  in  kifo  Uoelct,  (hatened  together,  where 
jieces.'^ary,  by  metal  clani[>s.   The  exterior  was 
faced  with  marble  and  adorned  with  statues. 
The  external  deratmi  rc<|uires  litde  deo6ri|itiaa. 
It  is  divided  into  four  stories,  corresi>ondini{  to  the 
tiers  of  corridon  by  which  access  was  gained  to 
the  wati  at  dilfecent  levdt.   These  cemdon  aie 
connected  with  the  external  air  hy  eighty  arched 
openings  in  each  of  the  three  lower  stones.  To 
the  piers  which  divide  these  arches  are  attached 
three-quarter  columns,  that  is,  columns  one-fourth 
of  whose  circumference  appears  to  bo  buried  in 
the  wall  behind  them.    Thus,  each  of  the  three 
lower  stories  presents  a  continuous  fa9ade  of  eighty 
columns  backed  by  piers,  with  eighty  open  arches 
between  them,  and  with  on  entablature  continued 
nnhroken  round  the  whole  hnildiag.  The  width  of 
the  nrchcs  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
througbuut  the  building,  namely,  1 4  feet  6  inches, 
except  at  the  extremities  of  the  diameters  of  the 
l>11i[Het  where  they  ar«  two  feft  wider.    Each  tier 
is  4^  a  different  order  ut  lu'chitccture,  tlic  lowest 
behig  a  plain  Roman  Doric,  or  perhaps  rather 
Tuscan,  the  next  I^nic,  and  the  third  Corinthian, 
The  coluinna  of  the  second  and  third  stories  are 
placed  on  pedestals  ;  those  of  the  lowest  story 
arc  r.iised  from  the  ground  by  n  ff  v  <tcis.  The 
highcast  tier  is  of  quite  a  different  character,  as  it 
merely  consists  of  a  wall,  without  corridors,  against 
which,  instead  of  columns,  are  placed  pil-i'^tfrs  of 
the  Corinthi.Tn  order  ;  and  the  wall  between  them 
is  pierced  with  windows,  in  the  alternate  interco- 
lifTinhtions  only,  and  therefore,  of  course,  forty  in 
number.    The  whole  is  crowned  with  a  bold  en- 
tabhttnn,  which  ie  pimed  with  holes  ahofo  the 
brackets  which  supported  the  feet  of  the  mast^ 
upon  which  the  vtlaritm  or  awmng  was  extended : 
andnhoTetheentablatmebanaan  atti&  Thetetal 
heij^ht  of  that  pait  of  the  building  which  remains 
entire,  namely,  about  three-eighths  of  the  whole 
eitenmferenee,  is  157  ftet ;  the  stance  an  tespec- 
tively  about  30,  38,  38,  and  44  feet  high.  The 
massironess  of  tlu)  crowning  entablature,  the  he^ht 
•f  the  upper  etory,  and  Ae  great  eutftee  of  hunk 
wall  in  it*  xntcrcohimniationa,  comhine  to  give  the 
elevation  i  somewhat  hsavy  appearance  j  while 
the  projecting  cornices  of  eodi  atoiy,  intnvepting 
ihe  viewftoro  below,  take  off  very  much  from  tiio 
iqiparent  height  of  the  building.   Indeed,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  words  to  attempt  to  specify  all  the 
archlteetuBl  dafbeti  «r  the  compoaitiob 
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The  stone  nsed  in  the  huildin?  is  a  •yw-K'g  of 
travertine  :  some  of  the  blocks  tan  as  niut;U  ^  live 
feet  high,  and  eii;ht  or  ten  fe<-t  long  ;  and  it  is 
remarkkble,  that  all  those  which  fonn  the  ert#?pior 
have  inscribed  upuu  them  small  numbers  or  sjg^n*, 
which  evidently  indicate  the  plaea  of  each  in  the 
building,  and  which  prorc  how  pT<-.it  was  the 
care  taken  to  adapt  every  single  stone  to  tbe  form 
of  the  whela  edtiioe.  In  some  parts  vt  the  iotecier 
large  mosses  of  brickwork  and  tufa  are  swn  :  ani 
in  the  upper  part  there  are  fragments  af  oiber 
buildbgs  worked  in  ;  bat  thi!,  no  dembt,  happened 
in  some  of  the  various  repairs. 

There  are  coins  extant^  bearii^  on  the  reverse  a 
view  of  the  amphitheatre,  la  armifed  aa  to  show 
not  onlv  the  outside,  but  a  pr>rtion  of  the  interior 
also.  It  is  from  them  that  we  learn  the  fiict,  tiwt 
the  eater  arehee  of  the  leeoiid  and  tkitd  stariea 
■■ycTc  :]l■coTatr^  \\]f.h  ^^tntues  in  their  ojRMitnjja,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  %ures  shown  in  the  arches  are 
meant  fir  rade  lepresentadoitt  of  the  people  pas»> 

hifl  through  the  ontcT  colonnaile.  These  coiiu 
also  show,  «o  the  hi^'hea  story,  in  the  alteraate 
•pacea  between  the  pil.-uters,  circles  againat  die 

wall,  corresponding  to  the  wiiido.vs  in  the  othcT 
alternate  spaces ;  they  aro,  perhaps,  the  rfjpwq 
mentioned  by  the  old  anther  cited  above,  that  is, 

onmmental  metal  sliielJc^  hung  there  to  decorate 
the  boildii^.  There  are  several  coins  of  Titus 
and  Domitwn  of  this  type  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  A'uia, 
Vet.  vol.  vi.  pp.  357 — 359, 375).  There  are  similar 
coins  of  Oordxan,  which  are,  however,  very  inferior 
in  execution  to  those  of  Titus  and  Domitian. 
(Eckhel,  voL  vil  p.  271.)  The  coins  of  Titus 
and  Domitian  also  show  a  range  of  three  stonVs  of 
columns  by  the  side  of  the  amphitheatre,  w  hu  h 
(though  the  matter  is  doubtful)  is  supposed  to  re- 
present a  ccjloiniade  which  ran  from  the  j»aLicf  of 
Titus  on  the  E«quiline  to  the  amphitheiitre,  to 
which  it  ^ve  access  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
its  minor  axis,  n<>  shriwn  on  tho  plan.  At  the  other 
extremity  of  tuiit  axm  v,im  thu  eittrauce  fruni  the 
Palatine. 

The  eighty  arches  of  the  lower  story  (excc^ 
the  four  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes)  £aniied  tba 
entninces  for  the  spectBlon,  and  fcra  **^m^tetifn 
to  a  (xirridor,  nTn:iiri^  unintemiptedlv  ronnd  the 
building,  behiijd  which  again  is  another  precisely 
simibir  corridor.  (See  the  plan  and  section.)  The 
sjxice  behind  the  second  corric^ or       divirl-  ri 
eighty  walls,  radiatmg  inwards  from  the  inner  piers 
of  the  second  corridor ;  whteh  support  tha  8lnie> 
ture,  and  between  which  are  partly  staircases  lend- 
ing  to  the  upjper  stories,  and  partly  passage*  lead- 
hig  bio  a  thttd  oeetidoe,  which,  lute  the  first  mad 
secniid,   ran";  mund   the  whole  building.  B<>- 
yond  this  coiridor  the  radiating  walls  are  again 
continued,  the  ipaoca  between  them  beii^^  oocn* 
pied,  as  befon?,  portly  hy  ?tnircasos  leading?  on  the 
one  side  to  the  podium^  and  on  the  other  to  the 
lower  range  of  teati  (masaftmiiw),  and  partly  by- 
passages  leadini:  t  i  a  fourth  continuous  corriddr 
much  lower  and  smaller  than  the  others,  whidi 
was  dividad  fiom  tlm  ovwsa  by  a  manivie  wall 
(called  podtum)ytii9  top  of  which  formed  the  place 
asttgned  to  the  spectators  of  the  highest  rank. 
From  this  ftorth  cnridor  there  are  several  en- 
trances to  the  arena;  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  whole  of  the  corridor  was  subservient  to  tha 
arrangenumte  of  the  ursao.   (See  the  lower  right- 
hand  quarter  of  the  pbn,  and  the  seetjao.)  Qa 
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tk«  lecBod  stoiy  w<e  have  the  two  oater  colon- 
rode*  repeated,  and  the  xadiating  walls  of  the 
fint  bfedt  w«  coDtiniied  op  throagh  tbii  •tory  ; 
tad  between  tkem  ore  staircases  leading  oot  on  to 
the  seeond  range  of  seats,  and  joaasages  leading 
icfc>  a  small  tniier  corridor,  from  which  access  is  ob- 
tuned  to  a  sort  of  terrace  (praeemotio)  which  runs 
roaad  tb«i  Luildin:;  between  the  first  and  second 
nafts  (>{  frcats,  and  increases  the  ^icUities  for  the 
•pKtator!>  getting  to  their  proper  places.  Sloping 
iin  fr  >m  thi5  ^rrae^ttctiu  to  the  level  of  the  top  of 
ui<:  fcidimm,  and  supported  by  the  itinor  Bcrica  of 
zadutiag  waDa,  are  the  lower  scries  of  ta&ts.  On 
third  »?:^r;'  ('xliore  the  floor  of  which  the  details 
ut  .ihnost  cntirclj  ooojecturai),  wc  have  apiin 
ihe  (iTiSie  eolonnade,  the  imar  vall  of  which 
r^-i  ixm.  diat/'!"  K-hind  the  top  of  the  second 
nagt  of  aeata,  with  only  the  intenal  of  a  imrow 
»  which  acceM  W  given  by  na- 
ia  tk«  waU  JtMk  mat^Mi^  which 
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was  al^o  pierced  with  windows.  Above  the  outer 
corridor  of  this  story  is  a  mezzanine,  or  amnJI 
niiddle  ttofy,  in  front  of  which  and  above  tho 
inner  colonnade  were  a  few  tiexs  of  wooden 
benches  for  the  lowest  daas  of  spectators.  Almve 
this  mezzanine  was  a  gallery,  which  ran  right 
rotmd  the  building,  and  the  fraattf  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  by  a  range  of  coluiuns. 
It  seems  that  the  terrace  formed  by  the  top  of 
this  gallery  would  be  dio  nrailablc  for  spcctaton. 
And,  lastly,  the  very  summit  of  the  wall  was 
formed  into  a  sort  of  terrace  whieh  was,  nn  doubt, 
occupied  by  the  men  who  work  id  the  rnj^s  of  the 
t^larium.  The  doors  which  ojit-iied  from  the  sUiir- 
cases  and  corridors  on  to  the  interior  of  the  am- 
phkhMtro  were  designated  by  the  very  appropriate 
name  o{  vomitoria.  The  w  holo  of  the  inttnor  was 
called  oavea.  The  fuUuwing  section  (from  Hirt) 
exhibits  these  arrangements  as  dearly  as  thej  can 
be  •hown  without  the  aid  of  penpeedm 


axcTiow  or  thb  corriim 

I-  n.  III.  IV.  The  hat  eloiiee  of  the  extmor. 
Hie  arena. 

B.  The  podium. 

C.  D.  E.  P.  The  fonr  eorridopi. 
Ok  H.  /.  The  three  maeoiaaa. 

opper  ^likry ;  L,  The  tenMi  «Wt  ft 


S,  STAIRS,  MXIO  SB  ATS. 

R.  The  space  on  the  vununit  of  the  wall  for  the 
managers  of  the  Telarium. 
g.  The  stepe  which  eonoidided  tiie  bnilduig  en 

the  outside. 

a.  Staiia  from  the  third  colonnade  to  the  po* 

O  4 
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b.  Short  U&usverse  steps  from  the  podium  to  the 
fint  maenianum.    (Compare  the  pha.) 

r,  d.  Stiirs  from  the  ground  ston*  to  the  second  ; 
whence  the  second  maeniannm  v,m  rt^hcd  in 
two  w»yt,  0.  and  ff. 

e.  Steps  to  the  first  praecinctio,  from  which  thorc 
were  short  trausverse  steps  (/.)  to  the  second  nvao- 
nianum. 

ff.  Stairs  leading  direct  from  the  corri  lnr^  <  f  the 
second  stor^  to  the  second  maenianum,  through 
the  Tonttoniun  a. 

A.  StJiirs  leading  from  the  floor  of  the  second 
stury  to  the  small  upper  atory,  whence  other  stairs 
(<)  led  to  the  thira  floffy,  from  which  access  was 
ntitnined  to  the  upjior  part  of  the  second  maenia- 
num by  doors  in  the  iimer  wall  of  the  second 
eecridor  ^. 

k.  Stain  from  the  second  ftnr;-  tr>  the  mezza' 
nine,  or  middle  story,  whence  ucci  ss  was  obtained 
to  the  third  maenianiim  by  passages  (7). 

Stairs  in  the  inezzanine,  U'liding  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  third  maenianum,  and  to  the  gallery  A'. 

M.  Steps  from  the  galleiy  to  the  tecnee  ever  it. 

H.  Step*  from  that  terrace  to  tlic  sTtmmit. 

o.  p.  Omted  openings  to  light  the  two  inner 
ceiriMfi. 

q.  8t^o  undpF  h. 

$.  Windows  to  light  the  mezzaoine. 

t  Windows  of  the  gallery. 

r.  Rest,  and  w.  loop,  for  the  masts  of  the  TeU- 

rium  g. 

The  aremi  was  surrounded  \ff  ft  well  ef  snffi* 

cicnt  height  to  guard  the  sfiectatoro  r'./r>ingt  any 
danger  from  the  wild  boasts,  namely  aliout  httecn 
feet  A  finther  pvoteetibo  wm  afforded,  at  least 
Fometimpd,  by  a  network  or  trellis  of  meuil  ; 
and  it  is  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the  urufusc 
OStentatiMi  which  the  emperors  were  so  fond  of 
displaying,  that  Nero,  in  his  amphitheatre,  liad  this 
trellis  gilt,  and  its  intersections  ornamented  with 
bosses  of  ambei;  (Plin.  H.  N.  xzxviL  A.  II. 
§  2).  The  wall  just  mentioned  appears  to  have 
been  faced  with  marble,  and  to  huvu  liail  rolhrst 
anspended  against  it  as  an  additional  proteetioti 
against  the  possibility  of  the  wil  i  1  vwts  climbing 
iti  (Lips,  dc  Ampk.  12.)  The  terrace  on  the  top 
of  this  wall,  which  was  called  podium  (a  name 
sometimes  also  applied  t  the  wall  itself),  w;ls 
no  wider  than  to  be  ca[„il>lt'  of  cuataiuiug  two, 
or  at  the  most  three  mnges  of  moveable  scats,  or 
chairs.  Thta,  a«  being  by  far  the  Iwjst  situation 
for  distinctly  viewing  uie  sports  in  the  arena,  and 
also  move  eemmedioiislT  acosssiUe  than  the  ssats 
higher  up,  vms  the  place  set  apart  for  senators 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  such  as  the  am- 
bassadors of  foreign  states  (Suet.  OMoe.  44  } 
Juv.  ScU.  ii.  143,  &(.)  ;  the  magistnt-  o  seem  to 
have  sat  here  ia  their  curule  chairii  (^Lipsius  de 
Ampk,  11);  and  it  was  here,  also,  that  the  emperor 
liiiuielf  used  to  sit,  in  an  elevated  place  aiUed 
tuggestu*  (Suet.  Ca&a,  76  ;  Plin.  Pameg.  51),  or 
mMwIms  (Sik  t.  iVm>,  13)  ;  and  Ukewise  the  per- 
son who  exhibited  the  games,  on  a  place  elevated 
like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal  {ediioris  trilntml).  The 
vestal  virgins  also  i^)pear  to  have  had  a  pLocc 
allotted  to  them  on  the  podium.  C^irr  t  Odav.  44). 

Above  tho  podium  were  the  ifnidus^  or  scata  of 
the  other  spectators,  which  were  divided  into  stories 
called  m'u-iiiniKi.  The  whole  number  of  scats  is 
supposed  to  have  been  about  eighty.  The  first 
aMMMmaR,  coouitii^  of  fintrtoeii  lowi  ef  atona  of 
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marble  scots,  was  appropriated  to  the  equestrian 
order.    The  seats  apfiropnated  to  the  senators 

and  cqnites  were  covered  v,  i:h  cm -h  ion*    ( />'«-'- 
viUui)y  wliicli  were  6rst  u*cd  ui  the  tiiue  uf  Ca- 
ligula.   (Juv.  SuL     154  ;  INea,  liz.  7.)  Then, 
after  a  horizuntal  space,  teimed  a  pr'Trnnrfiti^  an  l 
funning  a  continued  huxdiog-pkce  £rum  the  sev«.'- 
ral  staiicases  which  opened  en  ts  it,  sueeeaded  thu 
seamd  nuxemanum^  where  were  the  scats   cull*  -1 
fMjpuliina  (SueU  Ihtmilian,  4),  for  the  third  cLi^ 
of  spectators,  or  the  pofmltu.    Behind  this  waa  the 
second  praerinctio^  bounded  by  the  high  -wall  a'  - 
ready  mentioned  ;  above  which  was  the  third 
miTsaiae— I,  wfaeie  tiiece  w«te  only  wooden  bencbea 
for  the  pmUatiy  or  common  people.  (Suet.  C)<.'t'rr. 
44.)    The  open  ^Uery  at  the  tim  was  the  only 
part  of  the  amphttheatte,  in  whini  weaaen  were 
pcTriiittrd  tn  witness  the  games,  except  tlie  v<-sLnl 
viivuu,  and  perhaps  a  few  ladies  of  distiitctiun  aud 
inmieiiee  who  were  suffered  to  share  the  apace 
appropriated  to  the  vestals  (SueL  Orf<w.  44 ).  Tlu- 
seau  of  the  maeniaaa  did  not  run  in  unbroken  lines 
round  the  whole  huildijig,  but  were  divided  into 
portions  called  rwnri  (from  their  shapeX  ^>y  felinrt 
tligbts  of  stairs  which  facilitated  the  uaxiH  to  the 
seats.    (Svet.  Od*  44  }  Jur.  SaLyi,  61.)  S«e 
the  plan,  and  the  aaoend  section  of  •  mtsUpoctkii 

of  the  seats. 


1 

Not  only  were  the  different  ranges  of  seats  ap> 
propriatsd  to  different  cUtsscs  of  spcctaton,  bnt  it 
is  pretty  cerlit^r.  nl  >  that  the  ditferent  firr'-:  «f 
each  maenianum  were  aligned  to  specific  ]x>rti(iiis 
of  the  people,  who  were  at  once  guided  to  their 
places  by  numbers  placed  over  the  external  arches 
by  which  the  building  was  entered  :  these  numbers 
still  exist.  The  office  of  prcserriog  order  in  the 
distribution  of  the  pl.ices  was  assigned  to  attcn<1- 
anls  oUlcd  locarii^  and  the  whole  management  was 
tinder  the  anperinlendenee  of  the  vUnem  ampki^ 
theairi. 

It  only  remains  to  describe  the  orena,  or 
central  open  spece  for  the  combatants,  which  da> 
rived  its  name  from  the  sand  with  which  it  waa 
covered,  chidiy  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the 
blood.   Such  empenrs  as  Caligula,  Nero,  aad 
Ciirinas,  showed  their  prodigality  by  using  cuina- 
bur  and  borax  instead  of  the  common  sand.  It 
was  homided,  as  already  stated,  by  the  wall  of  the 
podium,  but  in  the  earlier  amphitheatres,  in  which 
the  podium  was  probably  not  so  lof^,  there  were 
ditches  (euripi^  Mtween  it  aad  the  Ofeao,  whbh 
were  chiefly  meant  as  a  defence  against  the  ele- 
phants.   The  eatrt/n  were  first  made  by  Julius 
Gsesar,  aad  wan  dispensed  with      Nen^  io 
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vrArr  tn  ^ain  r^«m  for  the  ipiKrtators.    (SotL  Cae*. 
:  Hbu.  //.  iV:  TiiL  7  ;  Lip»itu     Jm}>&.  12.) 
apaet  of  tbe  arena  wac  entirdy  ttpen*  ex- 
ei'yi  tlat  prrhapa  then;  wag,  in  the  centn?,  an  altar 
•f  riima,  tf  PiatA,  or  of  Jopiter  Latiaru,  oa  wiiich, 
ii  ii  whmwi  fMB  MM  jMMigw  of  the  ueieiit 
ar:lhi)ni,  that  a  fifttiiritu  was  sacrificed  at  the  opon- 
inf  of  tbe  gimet ;  bat  the  endcDoe  ii  very  tiigbt. 
(Lipa.  ^  4.>  TImm  vn*  ftor  principal 

fiitnncrs  ta  it,  at  '^  r^  r  \-trcruitie«  of  the  axt-a  of 
tha  cUifaci  bj  passagtrs  which  led  (Urectlj  from 
A«  ter  oanMponding  ardMi  «f  tho  «xt«riar: 
thyt-  wefv  a!*o  minor  entrances  through  tb'  Mali 
«f  the  rodhm.  Tberu  it  a  ditficaltr  about  the 
fmUmm  of  th«  dan  of  dM  wiU  hM.  The 
r3-/i'i:ty  »ntb  which  rzst  numbers  of  animals  w 
kt  \aam  into  the  arena  wovcs  that  the  dens  must 
hmo  boa  don  to  H.    The  ^neeo  vnder  the  mmIo 

aecm  to  hove  been  de vot<:d  entirely  to  the  passage 
of  tbe  opecttiton,  with  only  the  exceptioD  ^  the 
hmmmm  ewiHor,  the  ontnBieee  mm  windi  to 
t?  •  ima  BQiigrsl  the  prr*bability  that  it  was  8ub- 
•idiary  to  the  arena  ;  but,  CTcn  if  to,  it  waa  pro- 
haUy  Bled  father  Car  the  intndoclHB  Old  iCfBoval 
of  the  aaimala,  than  for  their  safe  keeping.  Some 
httoo  wppoaed  deni  in  tbe  wall  of  the  podium : 
,  Vet  dtis  ia  quite  innifficient.    In  the  year  1813, 
tke  anaa  wai  excavated,  and  extenaiTe  substmc- 
were  diicoTered,  which,  it  haa  boen  suppoeed, 
the  dena,  from  which  the  animala  were  kt 
i^Mii  the  arena  throogh  tiap-doon.  Tbe 
chief  drfR«.Qltj  is  to  rec/«ncile  such  an  arran^- 
0*ent  wuh  the  fact  that  the  arma  was  freqiu  nUy 
doodrd  and  ued  for  a  naval  combat,  and  that  too 
in  tJ^e  int/rral*  bt-tween  thf  fighta  of  wild-boaata. 
(Caipom.  £cIog.  vli.  64,  Z^:  the  whole  poem  ia  a 
««y  oiilMting  descriplioD  ef  the  (rumea  of  ikt 
aaaphtthmcT.)    [ NAi'MAcniA-l    AH  ili  u  can  be 
•aid  with  aay  i^iproach  to  certaijiu  la,  that  thcjsc 
nbctractioot  wm  Mthcr  dena  for  the  animala,  or 
cfascQt^Ia  for  water,  and  possibly  they  may  have 
been  10  arraoged  as  to  combine  both  uae&,  though 
it  ie  diSealt  to  undentand  bow  thia  could  hare 

^W*^  BlUiatrcd.      The  '"r:]v  TT!f'tlinri  of  fnlrTncT  the 

<tlfticalty  ia  those  ca*e«  ui  which  a  naumachia  took 
flMt  klimm  the  eewMsgMSi,  appean  to  be,  to 
i^jT3:T.e  that  the  anhnals  intcndn^  tor  the  second 
tewatm  were  kept  in  the  innenuo»t  colonnade,  or 
a  Jew  is  ito  WMdkteTieiaily  dating  the  » 
matUa:  unless,  wht<^  Frf>nia  to  as  quite  incredi- 
IAb,  then  waa  any  coouivanoe  for  at  the  aame 
tiwedanttifiir  dwair  ta^aind  cxdntingthe  water 
A«m,  their  CL-Hs  beneath  the  arena.  In  the  ani- 
■WtkatiT  at  Vcxona,  there  arc  remains  of  channels 
■r  viMr  SMder  tihe  ncna,  eemMtiwIeetiiiy  with  an 
•jrniog  in  its  rriitre  ;  but  some  antiquaries  believe 
these  were  only  intended  for  draining  off  the 


It  is  unnecesaary  to  atu^mpt  a  detailed  dcscrip- 
tin  ^  the  atataae  and  other  omamenta  with  which 
^saidathflBlrw  watademed  ;  tiat  AeAsbrvam, 
orswnia^  by  which  the  spectator*  wore  sheltered 
fPDDi  tlie  son,  requires  aome  explanation,  which 
liU  be  found  under  VBtVM.  The  ipaoe  required 
1m  ll*  warichi^  of  tbe  ce&mum,  and  tbe  height 
vf^iwaj  for  keeping  it  from  bending  down  by 
m  own  Wright  ao  low  aa  to  otMliuul  die  view  from 
Ihs  ^iptf  hfufhfa,  are  probably  tbe  reason  fnr 
•V  r^t  d«prr>pr»rtion  between  the  height  of  the 
nmr  urt  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  mall 

»m   "-""taihrtpKt 
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The  luxurious  appliances  of  fotmtaiiis  of  scented 
water  to  refresh  the  spectators,  ai\d  so  furtii,  ore 
sufficiently  dcecribed  in  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  Gibbon.    fCoTip  Lucaa.  ix.  80{5). 

III.  OUkt  Ampkiibeatng.  —  The  Flavian  am- 
phitheatre, as  has  been  abeady  stated,  was,  from 
the  time  of  its  erection,  the  only  one  iii  1{  i:ii<-  ; 
for  tbe  obTioos  reason  that  it  waa  sufficient  for  the 
whole  popdation.  The  lit^  AmfMSImalrwm  Ch»* 
trense  was  probably  only  intended  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  guard,  who  amoaed  themselves  there  with 
fighu  of  gladiatan   Bvt  in  the  prarineiel  cttiee, 
and  especially  the  colonies,  there  were  many  am- 
phitheatres.   Indeed,  it  ia  itot  a  little  interesting 
to  obeerve  the  eontraat  between  the  national  tnstca 
of  the  Gnx'ks  and  Romany  which  is  indicated  by 
the  remains  of  theatres  in  the  cotonke  of  the 
ibnner,  and  ofemphitheatne  in  thoae  ef  the  kttet; 
The  iuuneiise  exjieiisc  of  their  construction  would, 
however,  naturally  prevent  the  erection  of  many 
■neh  boildingt  ai  toe  Colisaeum.    (Caasiod.  £p. 
V.  42.)    The  provincial  amphitheatres  were,  pro- 
bably, like  the  earlier  ones  at  Rome  it>>elf,  gene- 
rally built  of  wood,  such  as  those  at  Phuxntia 
and  Fidenae,  already  awntieoed.  Of  theM  weoden 
amphitheatres  there  are  of  course  no  n  rttrtin^  ; 
but  in  several  of  the  hunger  cities  ol  tlie  ivouuiu 
em[)ire  there  are  important  ruins  of  large  aai' 
phithentres  of  stone.    The  prir-.npi]  nvf  flmse  at 
Verooa,  Paeatum,  Poinpeu,  ajid  Capua,  in  Italy  j 
at  Nimea,  Aries,  and  Frejus,  in  Franee  ;  at  Pda, 
in  Istria  ;  at  Syracuse,  ('ntania,  and  some  other 
cities  in  Sicily.    They  iue  all  constructed  on  the 
same  general  principles  as  the  Colisaeun,  from 
whic!'.,  nt,'ain,  they  all  differ  by  the  absence  of 
the  outoruiost  corridor  ;  and,  consequently,  their 
height  eenld  not  have  exceeded  three  stories  { 
while  !>r»iTi-^  of  them  oulv  }\nd  two.    Of  the  Vero- 
nese amphuheatre,  the  uuter  wall  and  colonnade 
are  entirely  gone,  excepting  four  arehes  ;  but  tlie 
rest  of  the  bniMiii^;       rtlniost  perfect.  When 
complete,  it  had  seventy-two  arches  in  the  outer 
circle,  and,  of  cotuM,th«  Misa  nuaber  of  radiating 
walla,  with  their  passages  and  stairm^rs  ;  the 
lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  outer  eUime  were  500 
and  404  feet,  those  of  the  arena,  242  and  146w 
It  was  probably  built  under  D  ni  finn  and  Ncrva. 
(Maifei,  Feruwa  lUtufyrUa)   The  next  in  import- 
ance ia  that  ai  Nimea^  the  eater  dimennonB  of 
which  are  computed  at  434  by  340  feet.  "The 
exterior  arall,  which  is  nearly  perfect,  consists  of 
a  grovnd  story  and  upper  story,  each  pierced  with 
hixty  arches,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  attic.  Its 
height,  from  tho  level  of  the  ground,  is  above  70 
English  feet     The  lower  or  ground  story  is 
adorned  with  pilasters,  and  the  u{)|xt  with  Tuscan 
or  Doric  columns.    The  attic  shows  the  holes 
destmedtoreedTethe  posts  on  which  was  stietd^ed 
the  awning  that  covered  the  amphitheatre.  The 
rows  of  scats  are  computed  to  have  boen  originally 
32  in  mtmber.    There  were  four  prmd^  en- 
trances.   The  amphitheatre  has  l)een  computed  to 
hold  17,000  peisons:  it  was  built  with  great 
sididity,  without  cement.**    (Pee.  Cyclop,  art. 
IVtm(4.)    That  at  Aries  was  three  stories  h%h, 
and  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  built  on  uneven 
ground,  so  that  the  lowest  story  is,  for  tho  most 
part,  below  the  level  of  the  surface,  and  tbe  prin< 
cipal  entrances  are  on  the  second  stoiy.   (For  a 
detailed  description,  see  Guis,  Deteriflum  d» 
VAmpUaiBtn  d'Arl€$,  1665 ;  and  Ftm,  qfdef. 
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art.  Aries.)  Both  these  amphitheatres  bcloni;  pro- 
bably to  the  time  of  the  Antonincs.  *  (Maffci,  de 
Ainph.  (iall.)  The  amphitheatre  at  Pola  stands 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  higher  un  one  side  than 
on  the  other.  There  is  little  to  remark  respecting 
the  other  amphitlicntres,  except  that  a  fragment  of 
an  inscription,  found  in  that  at  Capua,  inibrms  ua 
that  it  >%iis  built  under  Hadrian,  at  the  cost  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  was  dedicated  by 
Antoninus  Pius  ;  and,  concerning  that  of  Pompeii, 
that  the  earthquake,  which  preceded  the  eruption 
by  which  the  city  was  buried,  injured  the  amphi- 
theatre so  much,  that  antiquarians  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  looking  for  any  new  information  from 
it  ;  there  is  an  excellent  description  uf  it  in  the 
work  entitled  Pomjteii^  voL  L  c.  9.  There  are  traces 
of  amphitheatres  of  a  ruder  kind,  cbietly  of  earth, 
in  various  parts  of  our  own  country,  as  at  Dor- 
chester, Silchcster,  Cacrleon,  and  Redruth. 

IV.  U»e*  of  th*  Amphitheatre.  —  This  part  of 
the  subject  is  treated  of  under  GLADlATORBii, 
Naumachia,  and  Vknationss.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  influence  of  the  spectacles  of 
the  amphitheatre  on  the  character  and  destinies 
of  the  Roman  people  :  some  good  remarks  on  the 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Enteriain- 
iry  KnotcUdije,  Menageries^  vol.  iL  c  12.  [P.  S.J 
AMPHOMOSIA.  [Amphiorkia.] 
AM'PHORA  (4fi^op«iJj,  old  form  i^upi^ptvs^ 
Horn.  //.  xxiiL  107  ;  Od.  x.  164,  et  alib.  ;  Schol. 
in  ApolL  Rhod.  iv.  11U7  ;  Simon,  in  AntL  Pal. 
xiiL  19).  A  large  vessel,  which  derived  its  name 
from  its  being  mode  with  a  handle  on  each  side  of 
the  neck  (from  if^U  o"  sides,  and  <f>(pw  to 
''"Ty)*  whence  also  it  was  called  dioia,  that  is,  a 
vessel  tcith  ttisi  ears  (8(»to$,  8/cirros  trrdfiyos  or 
KdSuTKos,  Plat  Hipp.  Afaj.  p.  288,  d-  ;  Ath.  xi. 
p.  473  ;  Moeris  s.  v.  i^xt^pia  ;  Hor.  Carm.  L  9. 
8).  The  form  and  size  varied,  but  it  was  generally 
made  tall  and  narrow,  and  terminating  in  a  point, 
which  could  be  let  into  a  stand  or  into  the  ground, 
to  keep  the  vessel  upright  ;  several  amphorae  have 
been  found  in  this  position  in  the  cellars  at  Pom- 
peii. The  following  cut  represents  amphorae  from 
th(<  Townley  and  Elgin  collections  in  the  British 
Museum. 


The  usual  material  of  the  amphora  was  earthm- 
warc  (Hor.  de  Ar.  Poet.  21),  whence  it  waa  siso 
called  testa  {Carm.  I  20.  2) :  but  Homer  mentions 
them  of  gold  and  of  stone  (//.  xxiii.  92  ;  Od.  zxiv. 
74,  xiiL  105) :  and  in  later  times  glass  amphorae 
were  not  uncommon  (Pctron.  34)  ;  several  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii :  Nepos  mentions,  as  A  great 
rarity,  amphorae  of  onyx,  as  large  as  Chian  eadi 
(ap.  Plin.  J/.  M  xxxvi.  7.  s.  12).  The  amphora 
was  often  made  without  handles.  The  name  of 
the  maker,  or  of  the  place  of  inanuGurture,  was  ■ome> 
times  stamped  upon  them  :  this  is  the  case  with 
two  in  the  Elgin  collection,  Nos.  238  and  244. 

[FiCTILB.] 

Amphorae  were  used  for  the  preservation  of 
various  things  which  required  careful  keeping, 
such  as  wine,  oil,  honey,  grapes,  olives,  and 
other  fruiu  (Horn.  IL  xxiii.  170  ;  Cato,  R.  H.  x. 
2  ;  Colum.  R.  R.  xii.  16,  47  ;  Hot.  Epod.  iL  15  ; 
Cic,  c.  Verr.  iv.  74);  for  pickled  meats  (Xen.  Amtb. 
V.  4.  §  2K)  ;  and  for  molten  gold  and  lead  (Ilerod. 
iiu  96  ;  Nepos,  Haim.  9).  There  is  in  the  British 
Museum  a  vessel  resembling  an  amphora,  which 
contains  the  fine  African  sand  used  by  the  athle- 
tao.    It  was  found,  with  seventy  others,  in  the 
baths  of  Titus,  in  1 772.    Respecting  the  use  of 
the  omphom  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  see  Petroa. 
70,  79  ;  Propert.  iv.  6.  73  ;  Macrob.  Sai.  iL  12  ; 
and  the  commentators  on  Lucretius,  ir.  1023. 
Homer  and  Sophocles  mention  amphorae  as  used 
for  cinerary  urns  {IL  xxiii.  91,  92  ;  Soph.  Fr. 
303,  Dind.)  ;  and  a  discovery  was  made  at  Saiono, 
in  1825,  which  proves  that  they  were  used  as 
coiRns :  the  amphora  was  divided  in  half  in  the 
direction  of  its  length  to  receive  the  corpse,  and 
the  two  halves  were  put  together  again  and  buried 
in  the  earth :  the  skeletons  were  found  still  entire. 
(Steinblichcl,  AUerthum.  p.  67.)  Amphorae  of  par- 
ticular kinds  were  used  for  various  other  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  amphora  nasittrna  for  irrigation 
(Cato,  R.  R.  11.  §  3),  and  the  amphora  tpartea^ 
which  was  perhaps  a  wicker  amphora  for  gather- 
ing grapes  in.    {Ibid.  §  2.) 

The  most  important  employment  of  the  ampboni 
was  for  the  preservation  of  wine :  its  use  for  this 
purpose  is  ^lly  described  under  ViNiru.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting  on  the 
wall  of  a  house  at  Pomptcii,  rrprcsents  the  mode  of 
6lling  the  amphora  from  a  wine-cart. 


There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  use  of 
the  amphora  among  the  Egyptians,  in  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kiuson's  Ancieut  EyypUoMs^  vuL  iL  pfk  157 — 160. 
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Th«  vm^t  tmylutra  was  also  applied  both  br 
\!t^c  Gteeks  aa«i  the  Romans  to  a  definite  measure 
of  ca^wi^t  which,  however,  was  dilTcrmt  among 
\i*e  two  rerrp!-  a,  the  Roman  amphora  being  only 
lafO-lLirAs  if  the  Greek  i^upoptds.    In  both  cases 
ihtvdrd  appears  to  be  an  abbreriatioo,  the  full 
f'irit''    W't;/  in  Gm*k  h^^ptvi  utTprfrfjs  (the 
tlitmtiiird  ajMpkuTxi)^  and  iu  Latin  amphora  ifuof 
imdal  {tke  eaUe  amfkat^.   ReqMeliiif  ibe  UM^ 
pjT?s  tlK':ii*«-Iv«i,  s<^  Mbtrftks,  Qtmdravtal. 
At  Kuou:  a  &LUQdjj'd  auiphura,  c<alli'd  umphuni 
CapiiuHma^  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Jupiu-r  on 
t\<  Ci  ilol  (Rhenin.  Fann.  de  Puud.  Ill  :  (  Il.J. 
M<^>^  4).    The  sixe  of  ships  was  estinuiud.  bj 
aapkorae  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiL  16;  Lit.  xxi.  G3); 
ani  il.c  ppi^nce  of  a  vineyard  was  rf^rk  ned  by 
t:ie  nankber  ot  taafiarae^  or  of  cak*  (ut  twenty 
M^twrar  meh\  vhich  it  jitMaL  [P.8.] 
AMPLIATIO.  [JuDiatM.] 
AMPULLA  (A^weor,  fionSvXuos)^  a  bottle, 
UhBt  Made  either  of  glass  or  earthenware,  mrely 
cf  Btore  Talnable  materials.    Bottlfs  both  of  yLisx 
mmd.  eswtlMiwan  are  preserred  in  great  quantities 

■  0mt  tOkdm  of  atiqutien,  and  tliar  farms 

ry  rnr'nu-N,  tboutjh  always  narrow-month«'d, 
«£^d  generally  mare  or  Uas  aanroaching  to  globular. 
Wwam  ibeir  rand  and  twdlem  shape,  Hotvoe  ap- 
pEea  tKc  »(rrl,  as  the  f^^I:  did  X^ku^oi,  to 
indicate  gnuid  and  tiugidi,  but  emp^  language. 
<H<ir.  fy.  1X14,  d*  At.  Mt.  97.)  Bottles  were 

■  -■  •!  f -r  li  jldjnp  all  kind*  of  liquids,  and  are  men- 
tkned  eyrcially  in  connection  with  the  both. 
V««ry  IImhi  took  with  htm  to  the  hath  »  hettle 
of  «I1  (aaipvJla  fJcaria\  fur  anointing  the  b<Mh- 
i6er  hathtnfe  and  as  such  bottles  frequently  cou* 
%ummk  ptrftmted  oiU  we  Hid  of  —fiigBi  eamiOHM. 
( M  ir.  Ii:.     2G.)  A botfle of  thiakind  iil^d 

The  dealer  in  bottles  was  called  amfmBarna, 

a-<5  ;iari  of  his  business  was  to  cover  them  with 
leather  (osnMOM).  A  bottle  so  coTcrcd  was  called 
ay  rfa  fuMto.  CPhmt.  JbidLiiL  4. 51,  Stidl.  iL  1. 
77.  ccnir<ir»Nl  with  Fcstum,  «.  r.  Bmbida.} 

AMPVX,  AMPYCTER  («f«n«{.  A^wvirr^p), 
cdkd  by  the  Romans  fnmialty  was  a  broad  band 
or  plate  of  metal,  which  Greek  ladies  of  rank  wore 
the  forehead  as  part  of  the  head-dress.  (//. 
Hi.  458—470  ;  Aeachyl  Smpp.  431  ;  Theocr.  L 
tt)  HflMeitia  attribated  to  the  fiemale  dirinitics. 
Artemts  wear*  a  frontal  of  gold  (xpw^oM  H^wwa, 
Enrip.  Hec.  464)  ;  and  the  epithet  x/>v<r^*vKcr  is 
•fphied  by  Honer,  liesiod,  and  Pindar  to  the 
Vases,  the  Hotirs,  and  the  Fates.  From  the  ex- 
rir  KifoydfiTiMta  ^4f€cw  in  a  fragmonl  of 
we  may  infer  that  this  ornament  was 
lOBKtime*  made  of  bbic  steol  (K{>apos)  instead  of 
irJd ;  Slid  the  Scholiast  on  the  above  cited  pas«a^'c 
ef  Diripides  asserts,  that  it  ma  aauieliiii—  en- 
rieiied  with  prfcloui  stonrs. 

7k  froDLd  of  ti  hone  ^^■as  railed  by  the  same 
■Ml  and  was  occasionally  made  of  similar 
ricll  Bat^TuiIs.  IIci:ri'.  in  thi'  T'.ini^,  thf  hrirse* 
T^ich  dnw  the  chanot£  of  11  cm  auU  of  Ares  arc 
oiltd  xpvvifi»vifu 

Tat-anncxt'd  woodcut  exhibitsHhe  frontnl  on  t^e 
kaiof  FcgasuSy  taken  £rom  one  of  Sir  VVillioxa 
HmAni^  vwMi  in  cantiatt  with  the  correspond- 
iiu  ornajnent  a*  shown  on  the  bwidi  «f  two  fimalM 
in  tk  noM  coUectino. 

Ihildf  W9f  alao  worn  1^  elephants.  (Lir. 
nn.4at)   HMgrduva  (iu«*Aal%N4fi4») 


poses  the  men  to  have  v^uni  frontal^  iu  Ly- 
dia.  They  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
Jews  and  other  MtioQa  of  the  Eait.  (Deut  vi.  8, 
xi.  18.)  [J.  Y.] 

AMULE^UM  (ir«pi'arrer,  weplofifAOy  ^i/Ao- 
KT-fipioy),  an  amulet.  This  word  in  Arabic  (Hauui- 
let)  miouis  tAai  iciiek  it  suipaided,  It  was  probably 
broDgbt  by  Anlrian  neraanta,  together  with  the 
articles  to  which  it  was  applif^d,  when  they  were 
imported  into  Europe  from  the  £asL  It  first  occurs 
in  the  Natmal  Hiatory  of  Pliny. 

An  amulet  was  any  object — a  stone,  a  plant, 
an  artificial  productiooi  or  a  piece  of  writing  — 
which  wae  suspended  fiom  the  neck,  or  tied  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  for  the  ptiqmse  of  counteract- 
ing noiaon,  curing  or  preventing  disease,  warding 
off  tne  evil  eje,  aiding  wobmq  in  eUldhiith*  or 
obviating  dlaautiea  md  Mouiqg  adfmt^gca  of 
any  kind. 

rluth  in  the  Yirtma  of  anralela  waa  ahnoet  tm!- 

verbal  in  the  ancient  world,  go  that  the  whole  art 
of  medicine  cooaiated  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  direetiou  ftr  their  application  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  amukts  preserved  in  our 
collectifliiaof  antiquitiea,ia  tke  froauuit  mention  of 
them  in  andent  treatiaea  on  natoral  history,  on  die 
practice  of  medicine,  and  on  the  virtues  of  plants 
and  stones.  Some  of  the  amulets  in  our  museums 
are  merely  rough  unpolished  Augments  of  such 
stones  as  amber,  agate,  cornelian,  and  jasper; 
others  are  wTou^^ht  into  the  shape  of  beetles,  quad- 
rupeds, cjcfl,  fingers,  and  other  members  of  the 
body.  Tliere  can  be  no  doabl  that  ftha  adeetion 
of  stones  either  to  be  set  in  rings,  or  stnmi?  to- 
gether in  necklaces,  was  ofien  made  with  reference 
to  their  reputed  virtues  as  amulets.  (Plia.  //.  M 
XXV.  9.  s.  67,  XXIX,  4.  a.  19}  10^  a.  2 xxxvii, 
8.  a  37.)   tt'-A^iNus.]     •  [J.  Y.] 

AMUSSIS  or  AMUSSIUM,  a  carpenter^ 
and  maaon's  ingtniment,  th^^  i!!»e  of  whkh  wm  to 
obtain  a  true  plane  surfcice  ;  but  it^  consiructiou 
is  difficult  to  make  out  from  the  sLatctnenti*  of  tbo 
ancient  writers.  It  rippmrs  clearly  from  Vitruvius 
(L  6.  S  6)  that  it  was  diilerent  from  the  r^jfala 
(straight  rule),  and  from  the  UbiBa  (plumblina  or 
square),  and  that  it  was  nwd  f"r  o>-tainiiig  a  truer 
stidhce,  whether  horiztmtai  or  perpendicular,  than 
those  two  instnmienta  tagetlier  wodd  giTe.  Itia 
di^fined  by  the  gmtnmnnrcis  aa  a  rtffula  or  tabula, 
made  perfectly  phme  and  smooth,  and  osed  for 
making  work  level  and  fiiraBUNrtliin9itoMB<A9iila 

ad  qttam  atiquid  rratrfiatur,  FcntUS,  j.  r.  ;  avnissi^.  rjr/ 
atqwxmmtum  lecvfutum^  «i  at  apud  /at/rot  ttUnda 
qmaedam,  qua  lUiuUur  ad  soaia  Imiffamia,  Varr.  ap, 
Ar«abL28)]  and  another  pwrnaaiiBaTCiy  clearly 
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dcKribcs  it  a.«»  a  plane  surface,  covered  with  rod 
ochre,  which  was  placed  on  work,  in  ofdcr  u> 
teft  its  smoothnesa,  which  it  of  eoum  did  by 

leaving  the  mark  of  the  red  ochre  on  any  pro- 
jections. (Amustis  est  UJnda  rubrioata  quae  tUs- 
mittitur  examinandi  operit  gratia^  a»  rectum  <^mt 
turpttt^  Siscnna,  ap.  Charu.  ii.  p.  178,  Pntach). 
There  was  also  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
grammarians,  whether  the  amussis  was  only  an 
UMtnme&t  for  trying  •  lovel,  or  a  tool  for  actually 
tnnkin^  nno  (Fosttjs, ».  r.  fC^mussim).  Tho  aiiins- 
sis  wm  nude  sometiines  of  iruu  (Feat,  t&ici. ),  aiitl 
sometimes  of  aatUe  (Vitrar.  L  c).  It  gim  rise 
to  the  adverbs  amtumm^  fuiammsnrt,  nnA  ejrjmuf' 
$im,  meaning  witli  jx  rlVct  riT^ularu^-  and  exietct- 
nem.   (See  Force .  ■    /^  juvn.)  [P.  S.3 

AMU'SSITTM.  [Amissis.] 

ANADKMA.  [Mitua.] 

ANADI'KIA  (i^aSttcla).  [ApBLLATia] 

ANAfiLYPHA  or  ANAHLYPTA  (a^'cf- 
yKv^fxi,  dyd-jKmrra),  iham'd  <>r  (.'Uibu&ai'd  VCaack 
made  of  liroiizf  or  of  the  precious  metals,  which 
derived  their  nnmc  from  tlio  W'trk  on  tliom  Ih  iii^ 
in  relief  and  not  engraved.  (Plin.  J/.  N.  xxxiii. 
11.  t.  49 ;  Yug.  Am*  t.  267  ;  MartU.  It.  39  ; 
CABLATi  nA  :  TonRUTici;)  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  Bcul^ircd  femi.  [P.  S.J 

ANAOLYPTA.  \AxAiavmnJ\ 

ANAGNOSTAE,  also  called  Ijectotes^  were 
•lav^,  who  were  employed  by  the  educated  jRomaos 
In  reading  to  them  daring  meaJn  or  at  otlier  times. 
(Cic  O'lAft.  I  12;  Corn.  NepkJtt.  14 1  Plin.i^. 
i.  15,  iii  5,  ix.  36.) 

ANAOCOES  DIKE'  (i^ayt^yvs  9Uni).  If 
an  iiidiviilual  sold  a  fil.ivc  who  li;id  soinc  srcri-t 
disease — such,  for  instance,  as  epile|)sy —  vithout 
infonning  die  frareluner  of  tbe  dxenmstn&ce,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  tin.'  latter  to  bring  an  action 
•gainst  the  vendor  within  a  certain  time,  which 
was  fixed  bv  the  kws.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  had 
to  report  (wdytiy)  to  the  proper  authorities  the 
nature  of  the  disease ;  whence  the  action  was  called 
hmyay^s  Sttcri.  Plato  aupplics  xu  with  some  inform- 
ation on  this  action;  but  it  is  uncertain  w}u-th<r 
his  remarks  api'ly  to  thr  action  which  was  brought 
iu  the  Atheuiun  i;<jurt&,  ur  to  aii  iuiugiuiuy  form  of 
nroeeeiliiK,'.  (Plat.  xi.  p.  916  ;  Hcsych.  f. 
apayetyf} :  Suid.  «.  r.  ^nryery^  Mryttr^mi  Meier, 
Ati.  Process^  p.  525.) 

ANAGO'OIA  (i*'a7«itf7»o),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Krvr.  iji  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Aphrodite.  The 
iuhabituutji  of  thu  placu  believed  that,  during  this 
flntival,  the  goddess  went  over  Into  Africa,  and 
that  all  thf-  ))iL:oon8  of  the  iovm  and  its  noI;.'h- 
bourhood  likcwi;.*'  (lfpnrt>-;d  ajid  atcoiiipiuiied  her. 
(Aelian,  Hid.  An.  iv.  2,  V.  II.  L  14  ;  Athen.  ir. 
p.  394.)  Nine  days  afterwards,  nt  the  so-callcd 
Karay^ta  (return),  one  pigeon  having  returned 
and  enttmd  the  temple,  the  rest  fUlowed.  Thiiwne 
the  signal  for  general  n  jnicinp  and  fciitinj^.  The- 
whole  district  was  said  at  this  time  to  smell  of 
butter,  which  the  inhabitantt  hdioTed  to  be  a 
Fipn  that  Aphrodite  had  returned.  (Atlion.  ix. 
p.  395  ;  comp.  K.  F.  llcnuaun,  Le^ri>.  d.  qotte»- 
dimd.  JMi  d,  OneeUm,  §  68.  n.  29.)    (h.  &1 

ANAKEIA  (Siydxfta)  or  ANAKEION  (dra- 
Ktuw),  a  fcativ-al  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  'AfojcTcs,  as 
they  were  caUed,  at  Athena  (llcsvch.  toL  i. 
p.  325  ;  Pollw.t.  i.  r.7.)  Athcnacus  (vL  p.  -2:'..%) 
mentions  a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  called  'AvAxtiov, 
at  Athcnt;  he  also  inibinii  u  (iv.  p.  137)  that 
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the  Athenians,  prol>nMy  on  th<*  occnsion  of 
festival,  nsed  to  prepare  for  these  beroee  in 
Prytanehun  a  meal  cottiiiting  of  cheeae,  m  bar 

rake,  ripe  figs,  olives,  and  ;;:Lrlic,  in  r.-nu-rnbr 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  living.  Theae  he 
however,  received  the  neet  distinguished  boot 

in  the  D  iriun  and  Achaean  states,  whore  it  i 
be  supposed  that  every  town  celebrated  a  fcst 
in  their  honour,  though  it  may  not  hav«  been  un 
the  name  of  iydtttia.  Pausanias  (x.  38.  3)  ro 
tions  a  festival  held  at  Amphissa,  callcd'that  of 
iydtcrtty  walSw :  but  adds  that  it  wa^  di>pci 
whether  they  were  the  Dioscuri,  the  Chiretc?,  or 
Cabeiri.  (K.  F.  Hermann, /W/rfc.  d,yp(ftKn/*W,  >:^.  . 
terth.  d.  GriA-Zu-n,  §  Hi.  n.  27.)  [1*  S.j 

.\N  AK  K 1  \1  i  N A  (iFOJcei^ew).  [DoNASt. 

ANAKLKTKUIA  (h'OKKnriipiaX  the  na 
of  a  solemuity  at  which  a  yoaii^  prince  was  p 
claimed  king,  and  ascended  the  throne.  The  na 
was  chir-fly  applied  to  the  acces;-ion  of  the  Ptul.  rn 
khigi  of  Kgj'pt.  (Polyb.  liduj.  xviii.  3*i,  xxv 
10.)  The  prince  went  to  Memphis,  and  w 
llore  adiimod  liV  the  priests  with  the  sacr 
dudeu),  aiid  led  into  the  temple  of  Phtha,  whi 
he  vowed  not  to  make  any  innovatimis  either 
the  order  of  the  year  or  of  tho  festivals.  He  th 
carried  to  some  distance  the  yoke  of  Apis,  in  ord 
to  be  reminded  of  the  ramerin^  of  enan.  R 
joicinu'S  and  sarrirl  s  condndM  the  solenmit 
(.Diod.  Fragau  lib.  xxx.)  £1*.  S.1 

ANAKLYPTE'RLA  rMAnncoNiaic} 

ANA'KRISIS    (d^'4*fp»tf<j),  ihc  prdiminaj 
investigation  of  a  case  by  a  magistrate  or  areiwi 
befece  it  wis  brought  befere  the  oooite  t/t  jnstii 
at  .Vthens.    For  the  purjwse  of  ascertiining  wh« 
thcr  the  action  would  lie,  both  parties  the  e  n 
phunant  and  defendmt,  were  ■onunoned,  &<^i. 
lately,  aiid  if  cither  of  them  did  not  appear  witl 
out  a  formal  request  to  have  the  matter  delayc 
(^Tw/uKria),  he  tacitly  pleaded  guilty,  and  accord 
ingly  lost  the  suit.   (Deinosth.  c.  7Wr.  p.  1324. 
The  anacrisis  began  by  both  the  pbmtiff  and  th 
defendant  taking  an  oath,  the  former  thereby  at 
tening  that  be  had  instituted  the  prosecution  witJ 
truth  and  conscicntiotisnws  (ifpoafuxrla),  and  th 
latter,  that  to  the  bc^t  of  Lis  kiiuwlal^jo  ho  wa 
innocent  (d^ritfiuoeia).  (Timaeus,  Imc.  I'lai.  p.  38 
with  Rulinkeu's  note  ;  Dio^:.  L;u'rt.  ii.  40  ;  Plat 
Apui.  *Wr.  3.)    It  was  further  jtnunist  d  by  Loth 
that   the   subsequent   prosecution  imd  defirnei 
should  lie  conducted  with  fiiimcss  aad  i  :  =  ticc 
(Uarpocrat.,  Suid.,   Hesych.  s.  v.  iitnwfUKua : 
Polluz,  viiL  122.)    If  the  defendant  did  aoi 
bring  forward  any  olijection  to  the  matter  being 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  the  proceediitg 
was  tenned  ffMu9ur(a.  (Demosth.  e.  Phorm.  p,  968, 
c.  Stepk,  p.  1103.)     Such  ol.jections  might  be 
raised  in  regard  to  the  incompetency  of  the  court 
to  whidi  the  matter  wae  to  ha  leferredferinngud 
to  the  form  in  which  the  accusation  ^vas  hrougbt 
forward,  and  the  like  (Lya.  c.  Pami.  p.  732  j 
PoQnx,  vilL  £7)  ;  they  were  always  kwked  upon 
with  suspicion  (Denio.sth.  c.  LukI.  p.  101)7,  p, 
Pkorm,  p.  944)  j  but,  nevertbclesi,  they  were  out 
anfrcqueutly  resorted  to  by  defendants,  either  ia 
tlic  f  »nn  of  a  iismapTvplcL,  or  that  of  a  rapaypaip^ 
In  the  ca«o  of  a  duyuyrtyla,  the  plaiotik  iMid  to 
bring  forward  witneaaea  to  ahow  that  the  ob. 
j<-<  tions  raised  by  the  defendant  were  unfounded  ; 
and  if  this  oould  not  be  done,  the  defettdant  had  a 
l  iijht  to  faring  wttneaaoa  to  show  that  hit  ohjcciiuus 
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wm  fcimdei  on  juitkv,  mid  in  acenir(?.inec  with 
Uh  kvh  Bat  each  of  the  litigant  parties  might 
teotte  tl»  witnw—  «f  lot  opponcat  ham 
vitnesie*.  and  tKns  21  s-rcondaty  law«iuit  might  be 
intfvms  whli  the  ^ru)ct|^  mm.  If  the  Swftap- 
TvpawsiCMrtnl  torn  aerHlcaMpilKipHrty  who 
TAW  uic  of  it  Lad  to  d'.  posit  a  sum  of  monoy 
(v^poKsraSoAi^  and  whea  the  pkiatiff  lott  hu 
■j^  W  Imi  to  paj  to  th*  defendnt  a  fine  for 
kiTjig  cu«cd  an  ot^cubatioii  %-itliout  foundation, 
b  lavjoki  aboux  tbe  succettiou.  to  the  nnneitjr  of 
t  pmao,  tkt  tf^inpnyfai  ivai  nuj  farm  in 
vliicii  objections  could  Ix.-  nv'uM^d.  (Bckkcr, 
JflMifaC  p,  236.)  Tiie  T(ipci>|M^>l|  was  an  ob- 
jtOMa  ai  whting,  which  was  iud«  by  the  d»> 
kiiaau,  vithout  hi«  emplojing  anj  witnesses, 
sbd  which  was  decided  upon  in  court ;  and  in 
ihm,  ilsB,  the  loaer  had  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  partj 
that  jpuufd  the  suit  (Pollux,  58.)  When 
>ht|hiinfiff  gained  his  case,  the  |>roaecutu>n  pro- 
cccM  ia  its  rejnilar  cotine.  The  avr<7pa<^, 
l4v»Ter,  Wigbit  be  sontething  more  than  a  mere 
•^^cctioa,  iaasmach  as  tlic  dt-fendaiit  might  tun\ 
ifauiiXthe  pkuntltLand  mise  an  accuiatioa  against 
'iia.  Such  ii  :  (isation  very  rammmnly  con* 
i^sW  in  the  <kfctidnnt  charging  his  accuser  ^nth 
no  right  to  claim  the  privileges  of  an 
AlWHi  cilinB,  in  otmmqumce  of  which  the 
ttirr  vzs  prrTrnti  d  frum  crcTcisiiiir  those  privi- 
ksc«  liiiul  iie  had  istahlishcd  his  claims  to  them. 

Uad  «f  k$rrryfiaupi)  wa»  Aaqooitly  a  mm 

<i*"<?e     armoT  the  plaintiff, 

iLtat:  are,  ia  geacral,  the  pnKiX'diiigs  in  the 
^f^Kftnt:  and  from  wb.it  tlius  took  place,  it  is 
chat  the  main  (iort  of  the  evidence  on  both 
«u  hrooght  out  in  the  aMitptCiS^  and  at  the 
A^olsr  trial  in  ooart  th«  main  object  was  to  work 
ih'i  viiudi  of  th'"   •■:dgca  through  the  in- 
tmct  id  the  onuon,  with  reference  to  the  evi- 
^  Vm#t  oat  in  the  Mucpuris.   The  latter, 
tt«rf«c,  consisted  of  the  simple  CTidencf  which 
n^ERd  no  «"«^>TTftt  discQ8si<Hi«  and  which  was 
yum^—  1.  in  h,w9  ;  9.  in  dufimwiifc ;  3.  in 
«e  rt3t.'Tr,<r:  of  free  witnes.%cj  ;  4.  in  the  stntc- 
aa&t  i  tiaftt ;  a£id  5.  in  oaths,    in  ail  these 
^  evidence,  one  party  might  hftfe  reeooxM 
to      Tfi^cXjjffiT,  that  is,  call  upon  the  other 
pvty  ID  iiruig  forward  such  other  evidence  as  was 
«si  aWy  given-    (Demoadl.  ft  Stcpf).  p.  1006, 
«•  T'-i^T.  p. I'aKUu^.  p.  97s.)    There  was, 
Wvitvf,  iH)  ftnct  obli^tion  tu  coiuply  with  such 
»^«ttd  (DtoaogOL  •.Olymp,  p.  UUl),  and  in 
<wt-n  cjc»  the  jtfirty  cdled  U{K>n  nii;^'ht,  in  ac- 
oiruoce  with  established  laws,  refuse  to  comply 
^  ^  dsaatod  ;  for  UHtance,  persom  bdoi^ing 
lo  \h  sano  Cuiily  could  not  Ik;  conijxjlled  to  aj*- 
|csr  M  witnesses  agabst  one  another.  (Demosth. 

pL  1195.)  But  if  the  readiqg  of  a  docn- 
*a>t,  thj 'inr:/  light  upon  the  point  at  issue,  was 
^^*^ths6^tf^iafty  mjght  being  in  s  Mini  sis 

^  rtvurd  to  the  laws  which  either  pulj  might 
*^  m  ita  fTjpport,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
of  them  had  to  be  read  in  the  anacrisis, 
""^  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  magis- 

sr  jod^e  to  fix,  at  once,  upon  the  law  or 
•■•hwing  upun  the  questiou  at  i»&ue.    In  what 

^  nthorities  were  enabled  to  insure 
r**"W  Mftect  coj.iei  1>eing  trikm  of  the  Inws, 
•  XkuDHTj ;  hot  It  is  highly  probable  that  any 

***W«Nk  t  mff  IB  the  aichtvat,  had  lo  get 
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the  ni^nture  of  some  public  officer  OT  Mnbe  to 
attest  the  correctness  of  the  copy. 

Other  legal  documenti,  men  eoolnefe  (eev- 
6tikou,  crvyjpatpatX  wills,  books  of  accounts,  and 
other  records  (Demoeth.  p,  Fkmrm,  f,  950),  not 
only  required  ue  ligBBtiive  and  omI  of  the  party 
concerned,  but  their  anthonticity  had  to  be  attaslcd 
by  witncises.   (Dcmosth.  a  Oi»eL  p.  869). 

Bvidenee  (ftaprvpU)  was  giToi  not  only  by  &ee> 
bom  and  grown-up  cilizens,  hut  also  by  strange rs 
or  aliens  (Demosth.  e.  LacrU,  pp.  927,  S29,  930, 
937X  and  eren  fitm  absent  penons  eridenoe 
might  be  procured  (^»CMaf>Tupfa,  Demosth.  cSUfph. 

SUSO  ;  FoUuz,  viiL  36)^  or  a  statement  of  a 
ioeeaed  penon  might  be  refened  to  {aKoi\¥ 
fiaprvpt7v,  Demosth.  c.  Sirph.  p.  1130,  c.  ZeocA. 
p.  1097).  If  any  one  was  called  upon  to  beer 
witness  {icXT}^veiy\  he  could  not  n^ue  it;  and 
if  l«  refused,  he  might  be  compelled  to  pay  a  fine 
of  1 OOU  drachmae  (Demosth.  de  Fab.  Le^.  pp.  396, 
403  ;  Aeschin.  e.  TimKr.  p.  71),  tmless  he  could 
establish  by  an  oath  (V|v/io<r(a)f  that  he  was 
unable  to  give  his  evidence  in  the  case.  Any  one 
who  bad  nromised  to  bear  witness,  and  afterwoitis 
&iled  to  oo  le,  became  liable  to  the  action  of  Sunt 
AfiwouofjTvpfow  or  iSXdfrjy.  The  evidence  of  an 
avowed  friend  or  enemy  of  tilhtr  party  might  be 
rejected.  (Aochin.  c.  Timocr.  p.  72.)  All  en* 
dence  was  either  taJten  down  in  writing  as  it  was 
given  by  the  wiineiiscs,  or  m  cose  of  its  having 
been  sent  in  previously  in  writing,  it  vras  reel 
aloud  to  t^e  witness  for  Im  recognition,  and  ho 
had  generally  to  confirm  hia  8t4-itement  by  an  oath. 
(Demosth. «.  SM>  pp.  H 15, 1119, 1130,  e:CbN. 
p.  1269  ;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  7.)  The  testi- 
mony of  slaves  was  valid  onl^  when  extorted  by 
instruments  ef  tMrtonii  to  which  either  one  party 
might  otTer  to  expose  a  slave,  or  the  other  might 
demand  the  torture  of  a  slave.  (Demostki  c.  Ni" 
autr.  p.  1864,  &  Apkob.  p.  855,0.  OneL  p.  874, 
c.  SUph.  p.  113.').) 

A  distinct  oath  was  required  in  cases  where 
there  were  no  vHtnesMs  or  doatmenti,  hot  H  hae 
been  remarked  above  that  oaths  were  also  taken  to 
confirm  the  authenticity  of  a  doouscnt,  or  the  truth 
of  a  •tetement  ef  a  witnen.  f Jvwbandum.] 

If  the  evidence  produced  was  t.o  clear  and  sa- 
tiji£actoiT,  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  who  was 
right,  the  mafistnrte  coold  decade  the  eaee  at 
once,  without  sending  it  to  be  tried  in  a  court. 
During  the  anaqisis  as  well  as  afterwards  in  the 
regular  court,  the  litigant  partiei  m^ht  Mtde 
their  dispute  by  an  amic^iblc  arrangement.  (De- 
mosth. c.  Thwcrin.  p.  1323,  c.  Aiu/.  p.629  :  Aeschin. 
iU  Fah.  Leg.  p.  269  ;  Pollujt,  viii.  US.)  But  if 
the  plain lilf,  in  a  public  matter,  dro{.p<.d  his  accu- 
sation, he  became  liable  to  a  fine  of  1000  drach- 
mae, and  uained  patthil  atunia ;  in  later  tiroee, 
Itownver,  this  punishment  was  not  always  indicted, 
and  in  civil  cases  the  plaintiff  only  lost  the  sum 
of  moi^y  which  be  had  deposited.  When  the 
parties  did  not  come  to  an  understanding  during 
the  anacrisis,  all  the  various  kinds  of  evidence 
brought  forward  were  put  into  a  vessel  adled 
^X^cof,  which  i»iui  scaled  and  entrusted  to  some 
officer  to  be  kept  until  it  was  wanted  on  the  day 
of  trial.  (Demosth.  e.  Olymp.  p.  1173  j  Schol.  04/ 
ArittopL  Ve«p.  1427.)  The  period  between  the 
conclusion  of  the  preliminary  investigation  and  until 
the  matter  was  brought  before  a*cunrt,  was  con- 
'  to  hcleqg  to  the  nnacririiy  and  thai  period 
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waa  differently  fixed  by  law,  accordinjr  tn  tTic 
nature  of  the  charge.  la  cases  of  murder,  the 
period  was  norer  len  tbn  lliree  montlii,  and  in 
others  the  trial  in  court  comnirnccd  on  the 
thirtieth  iaj  afler  the  b^inning  of  the  nnacrisia, 
as,  0.  <7.  in  toe  Mmi  iptanKatt  iforoptKol,  pttrtthKi- 
tea!,  and  irpoiKSs  (IlarjxKrrat.  s.  r.  tfx^rivoi  Z'iKCU  ; 
Pollux,  TiiL  63,  101),  and  the  day  fixed  for  the 
trial  was  caUed  mpw  rvv  r^/iov.  (Donottlu  & 
JMid.  ji.  *)  1 1.)  In  other  cases,  the  day  was  fixed 
by  the  magistrate  who  coodocted  the  aoacriaia. 
Kit  ettbcr  party  might  petitioa  for  a  postponenent 
of  the  trial,  ami  tlic  ojifKisite  party  might  oppose 
the  petition  by  an  oath  that  the  ground  on  which 
the  delaj  was  sought  far,  ivas  not  valid,  or  m- 
satisfat  tnn,-.  (  Hnrpocrat.  ». t>. ii'^wrw^trfa  ;  Pollux, 
Tiii.  60.)  Through  cueh  machinatyns,  the  deci- 
Mon  af  a  case  ntglt  be  ddared  to  the  detriment  of 
jtutice  ;  and  the  annala  of  the  Athenian  courts  are 
not  wanting  in  numerous  instances,  in  which  the 
ends  of  justice  wen  thwarted  in  tliia  manner  for  a 
nunilKT  of  years.  (Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  541  ; 
compi.  Meier  and  Schumann,  DtrAtL  Froe.  p.  622 ; 
C  F.  Hermann,  OHeeL  SlaatmM.  1 141 ;  SeliV. 
nan,  Antiquit.  Jur.  pubL  Gnue,  p.  279  ;  Wachs- 
madi,  UtUm.  AUertkmuhmde^  ii.  p.  262,  &c 
3nd  edit)  The  exsmimitiaii  wl^  an  aidioti  tm- 
dcrwent  before  ho  entered  on  fail  dBce,  was  like- 
wiia  called  iutdiiptau,  [L.  S.J 

AKALEMMA  (Mkifufux),  hi  its  original 
neaninf?,  is  any  thin«  raised  or  supported  ;  it  is 
applied  in  the  plural  to  walls  btiilt  on  strong 
foundations.  (Hetych.  Said.  lL «.)  VitnnritM  uses 
the  word  to  describe  an  instrument  which,  by 
marking  the  lengths  of  the  shadows  of  a  fixed 
gnomon,  showed  the  diflferent  altitadea  of  the  son 
at  the  different  periods  of  the  year.  (Vitruv.  ix. 
7,  8.  s.  6,  7,  Schneider.)  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded  with  the  modern  analonma,  whieh  is  nraeh 
mure  complicated  and  predio  than  the  instnimcnt 
described  by  Vitnivins.  IP.  S.J 

ANAPIR'SMATA.  [THBATmuM.] 

ANATIIK  MATA  (ivo^MaTo.)  [DoMAUA.] 

ANATOCISM U&  [FsNua.] 

ANAUMACHIOU  ORAPHB'  (iim>ftaxtov 
7pa',*>i^)\  was  an  impeachment  of  the  tri>  r.irch 
who  had  kept  aloof  from  actioB  while  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  was  engaged.  Fram  the  penoud  na> 
two  of  the  ofTi  iu  r  and  the  punishment,  H  is 
obvious  that  this  action  could  only  haye  been  di- 
neted  against  the  actual  eommaader  of  the  ship, 
whether  ho  was  the  »«>le  person  appoiiited  to  the 
office,  or  the  active  partner  of  the  perhaps  many 
tfwrtXciT,  or  the  mere  contractor  (6  fuvdtt- 
ffifityoi).  In  a  cause  of  thi«  kind,  the  8tratef.M 
would  be  the  natural  and  official  judges.  The 
ponishmcnt  preserihed  by  law  this  offence 
was  a  modified  alimia,  by  which  the  erinnnal  and 
his  descendants  were  deprired  of  their  political 
fiwBchise;  Vat,  as  we  learn  from  Andoeidea,  were 
allowed  to  retain  |)os8e8sion  of  their  property. 
iDe  MvtL  p.  10.  22,  ed.  Steph. ;  Petit  Lea.  AU. 

n.«w.>  rJ.aM.] 

ANAXAGORKTA  CW«7'V^'«\  fi  (I'-iy  f'f 
lecrratiun  for  all  the  youths  at  Lampsaciu,  which 
took  place  once  erery  year,  in  compliance,  it  was 
aaid,  will)  a  wish  e.Tpres-sod  by  Anaxagora*,  who, 
after  being  expelled  from  Athens,  spent  the  re- 
nuunder  a  his  life  hcftt,  Thia  cenUnoed  to  be  oh> 
even  iif  the  tine  of  Diogenes  Laertiiis. 
clO.)  LL.S.j 


ANGARIA. 

ANTHTSTETA  (4yx«OT^>  [Hi 
ANCi'LE.  [SAL1I.J 
ANCILLA.  [Sbrvu&I 

A'NCORA.  [N'avis.] 

A'NKULE  CAywMi).  tHAOTA.] 
ANDABATAB.  tOtADiATOR.] 

ANDREIA  (iK8p*?a).  [Sy.s.mtia.] 
A'NDRIAS  (ia^fias).  [ Statu AaiA.] 
ANDROOBO'NIA  ^hvlpaytiitfta), 
with  pntnes,  held  every  year  in  the  Ceraraeicus  at 
Athens,  in  hooour  of  the  hero  Andrqgeaa,  aon  of 
Mhwa,  whohad  overcome  all  his  admsariea  fat  tiM 
festive  games  of  the  Panathmae.x,  and  waa  after- 
wards killed  by  his  jealous  rivalju  fPaoa.  i.  27. 
§  9 ;  ApoUod.  iiL  16.  §  7  ;  Hygin.M41 ;  INod. 
iv.  GO,  61.)  According  to  IK  sychius,  the  hero  lUoo 
bore  the  name  of  Eurygyes  (the  possesaor  of  es> 
tensive  tends),  and  ander  tiiis  tiue  gamea  wcrw 

crlrbratcd  in  his  honour,  b  i-K  fLvpvyvrj  iydy. 
(Hesych.  vol  i  pi  1332  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  OoOe*- 
dimue.A»trA.d,€hitekm,  992,  TLti.  lUS,} 

ANDROLirPSIA  {ky^ipoKr^iU  or  iySpoXft- 
^lor),  a  l^al  means  by  which  the  Athenians  were 
enabled  to  take  venMeace  upon  a  comimini^r  in 
which  an  Athenian  citixen  had  been  murdcxiMl. 
For  when  the  sute  or  ci^  in  whose  tenitory  the 
nnider  had  been  committed,  refused  to  bnng  the 
murdrrfT  to  trial,  ihf  law  allowe<l  the  Atheniai!!* 
to  take  possession  of  three  indiriduals  of  that 
state  or  city,  and  to  have  them  Impilamied  at 
Athens,  as  hosUig''!",  until  satiiifactiun  was  givpti, 
or  the  murderer  delivered  u(l  and  the  propertr 
feond  upon  die  persons  thus  seised  was  connacatecL 
(Demosth.  r.  Aristocr.  p.  G47  ;  IlaqxKrat.  *.  r.  • 
Pollux,  viiL  40  ;  Suid.  and  Etym.  M.  «.  «.  ; 
Bekker,  if  aiwdM.  p.  2 1 3.)   The  per 
with  the  fiffico  of  seixing  u[xin  the  three 
tages,  were  usually  the  trierarchs,  and  the  i 
manden  of  ships  of  war.   (Deniooth.  D»  Cbnm, 
Tr'u  r.  p.  1232.)    This  Athenian  custom  is  analr»- 
gnus  to  the  oforimfio  of  the  Romans.    (Liv.  viiL 
14.)  [L.aj 

ANDRONI'TIS.    [Domus,  Orrkk.] 

ANQARI'A  (dry<V>•^  Hdt.  &rrap4io«')  ia  « 
word  borrowed  fimn  the  Penians,  signifying  a 
system  of  postiiiL',  which  was  used  among  that 
people,  and  which,  according  to  Xeoophon,  waa 
establbhed  by  Cyrus.  Hones  woe  provided,  at 
certain  distanees,  along  the  priiicipiil  mads  of  the 
empire ;  so  that  coorien  {finfyapw)^  who  also^  of 
conne,  relieved  one  another  at  certain  distancea, 

could  jinui'rd  withiiiit  intrrnipUon,  hoth  night  and 
day,  and  in  all  weathers.  (Uerod.  viiL  90 ;  iiL  126  ; 
Xeit  Cyrop.  viii.  6.  §  1 7 ;  Said,  a  «.)  It  may  easily 
be  supposed  that,  if  the  g-'venunent  arniii::cin.'iits 
foiled  in  any  point,  the  service  of  providing  horse* 
waa  made  compulsory  en  individnds ;  and  howe 
the  wwd  came  to  mean  compulsory  service  in  for- 
warding royal  mesngee ;  and  in  this  sense  it  was 
adopted  by  the  RonMns  onder  the  empire,  and  ia 
frequently  found  in  tli'-  Human  laws.  The  Honi;in 
angaria,  ahw  called  fmgariamm  ttiibitio  or  />rt«v 
statio,  inehided  the  maintenance  and  snpply,  not 
only  of  horses,  but  of  ship.s  and  mcssK-iiiriTs,  in  tor- 
wanling  both  letters  and  bunions ;  it  is  defined  as 
a  pertomh  wtmuut  and  there  waa  no  groond  o^ 
exemption  from  it  aDowed,  except  by  the  fovour 
of  the  emperor.  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  s.  18.  H  4*^9  | 
tit  5.  a  10, 1 1 ;  49,  tit  18.  a  4.  $  1  ;  CodTheod. 
B.  tit.  5  ;  Cod.  .Tiistin.  12.  tit.  "il.) 
According  to  Suidas,  the  reniaa  word  was  sii- 
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fiMD^  flpflbd  to  9Bf  bcMtn  of  bnrdmf,  and 

wezl,  to  fnmpn.'snnr  «fi-rice  of  nnr  kind.  (P.  S.] 
ANGIPUHTUS*,  or  ANGIPORTUM,  a  nar- 
n>»-  ha*  ImIwmb  twvrsws  of  hoaset ;  such  a  lane 
r  ..fit  kiTp  ro  i55n<?  nt  nil,  or  end  m  a  private 
hiMLse,  so  as  to  be  what  the  French  call  a  aU-de- 
me^tt  h  Bight  tHrmlnilH  at  both  ends  in  some 
'f^hik  street.  The  nncicnt»  derived  the  word 
(ran  mifiutus  and  portmM^  and  explain  it  as  mean> 
is^  ongiaaDj,  the  mstnm  entnnee  to  •  part. 
(Fett  p.  17.  cd.  Muller  ;  Yarn).  Dr  L.  L.  v.  145, 
^4liUlpiaii,in  Dig,i^4«^sj^  Kflr&.5Sl.)  The 
■natsf  ef  tmnm  tMinta»  dioaea>  or  law  sesmt 
ti  haie  con^i^ierable  in  ancient  Rome.  (Cic. 
4t  IM*.  I  32,  p,  MO,  24,  ad  Herm.  in  51 
FhsL  AndL  ]▼>  ^  ft|  op* 
in 3.39;  Hons. 

AKOXTSTUS  CLATUa 

ANNA'LES  MA'XIMI. 

ANXCKNA  is  used  to  signify^  1.  The  prodace 
sfihe  jear  in  com,  fruit,  wine,  &c^and  hence,  2. 
Pnrinias  b  general,  especially  the  corn  which,  in 
ikt  fattter  jeon  of  the  republic,  was  collected  in 
^rtv^oQses  of  the  state,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at 
a  dMsp  fate  m  times  of  scarcity  ;  and  which,  under 
tb»  enpercn,  was  distributed  to  the  people  gra- 
tKtgcdv,  or  given  as  pay  and  rewards.  [Con- 

CUJLirjl  ;  FftiniMB»A«0 1   PftASVBCTVB  As- 

itoxi.*.]  fP  S.] 

A'NNULUS  {SaxTv\t0s\  a  ring.    Ercry  tree- 
MB  a  Ofeece  appeara  to  ham  qm  •  ting ;  and, 
St        in  the  earliest  tlmei!,  not  as  an  ornament, 
\nl  as  aa  srttck  fur  use,  as  the  ring  aiw:n-8  served 
w  0  mL  How  ancietti  tlio  cortMB  of  wearing 
mvrtz  the  Greeks  was,  cannot  be  a«rf rtrtined  ; 
iannztt  a  m  ceriaixi,  as  even  Pliny  (//.  A.  xxxiii. 
4)  MKrrcs,  that  in  the  Homeric  poena  tbeie  are 
^  tnrrt  of  it.    Tn  T.  -rks  of  fiction,  howerer,  and 
^       WgCDds  m  which  the  cujtoma  of  later  ages 
««  nijai     with  thoee  of  the  earliest  limoa,  we 
tV?  mart  ancii  nt  heiws  described  as  wearing 
\y9aM.  I  17.  I  3,  X.  30.  §  2  ;  Eurip.  IpJiig. 
J^\S4^»^pptLm,y    Bat  it  is  highly  ptobable 
fiu  \hr^  cTBtom  of  weariricf  rings  was  introduced 
■-''ii  Orme  bam  Asia,  where  it  appears  to  have 
^afaiKM(«hawL  (Hemd.  t  195  ;  Pkt  A 
Hi  /W.  ii.  p,  .159.)     In  the  time  of  S.^lon  »enl- 
^  (rff«ry«$«f),  as  well  as  the  practice  of  coun- 
^cfcitiaff  them,  aooBi  to  Ihto  hem  father  cooi' 
BJ^L  for  Dif^fncs  T^Tcrtius  (5.  57)  Bpeaks  of  a  law 
M  !nkm  which  fbrbode  the  artist  to  keep  the  ibm 
•Ts  teal  {vffCTfis)  which  ho  hod  told.  (Intloaeeo 
r  nr-L  rf  ited  seals  are  jiiven  in  Becker's  Chari- 
<^  ii.  p.  217.)   Whether,  howcTcr,  it  was  cos- 
at  mAj  00  tho  tnoe  of  Sokn  to  woor  rings 
»:!h  ^rttiru*  itonen  on  which  fi((Tires  were  en- 
|i&fe(i,  mar  joatlj  bo  doubted ;  and  it  is  moch 
«uire  pnbahle  thot  it  <hat  thno  the  figom  mm 
f^'.  1.  rh--  metal  of  the  ring  itself  a  custom  which 
•at  oeret  ahaiuliaied  alb^rethcr.    Rings  without 
I^COHB  Homo  wen  called  ta^r^K,  the  name  of  the 
£^       ivpt  or  c^ptTfis,  (Aitemidor.  Onerro- 
<^  B.       In  later  times  rings  were  worn  more 

*  snHMOts  than  as  articles  for  nse,  and  persons 
^  vac  DO  koger  laliifiod  with  one,  bat  won 

thne,  or  eren  more  rinfrs  ;  and  instmee*  nro 
^■'•W  of  those  who  rcgtilirly  knded  their  hiinds 

nrn.  (Plat  Hipp.  M>n.  p.  368  ;  Aristopk 
^«**632,  A^aA.  3^?.  v.nth  the  Schol. ;  Dinarrh. 

•  t^mttlk  p.  23  ;  i>iug.  Latrt.  Y.  1.)  Greek 
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women  Ekowiao  vaad  to  w^r  rtogfl,  hnf  not  00  fro> 

qnently  as  men  ;  the  rings  of  women  nhe^  appear 
to  haro  been  lets  costly  than  those  of  men,  for 
tome  are  mentionod  which  were  nado  of  amber, 
ivory,  &C.  (Artcmid.  L  e.)  Rings  were  mostly 
worn  on  the  fourth  &MKt  (wafdfttffoSf  Plut.  i>ym-^ 
pot,  ^roffm,  lih.  It.  s  GdUm,  x.  10%  Tho  Loeo- 
daeirjor.'nrs  are  said  to  have  Used  iron  rings  at  all 
tiines.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiiL  4.)  With  the  exce|^ 
tion  perhaps  of  Sparta,  the  law  does  not  appear  tc 
have  ever  attempted  in  any  Greek  state  to  counter* 
act  the  great  partiality  for  this  luxury ;  and  no> 
when  in  Oieeeo  doeo  tho  ijght  of  wonng  a  gold 

ring  np})ear  to  have  been  OQUfiDOd  to  ft  pOltirahir 
order  or  class  of  citizens. 

Tho  cnttom  of  wearing  rings  was  hdiefed  to 

have  bt  en  intn>duced  into  Rome  by  the  Sahines, 
who  are  described  in  the  early  legends  aa  wear- 
ing gold  rings  widi  fHOeioai  flones  (pemmatt 
amtuU)  of  great  beauty.  ( Liv.  i.  11;  Dionys.  ii. 
38.)  Fkros  (u  5)  states  that  it  was  introduced 
from  Btmrio  fai  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscns, 
and  Pliny  (L  e.)  derives  it  from  Greece.  The 
fret  that  among  the  statues  of  the  Roman  kings 
in  the  capitol,  two,  Numa  and  Servius  Tullius, 
were  refRMttted  with  rings,  can  scarcely  bo  ad- 
duced R8  an  ariaruroent  for  their  early  use,  as  later 
artists  would  iiattirally  represent  the  kings  with 
such  insignia  as  characterized  the  highest  magi- 
strnte?  in  later  times.  Rut  at  whatever  time 
rings  may  have  become  customary  at  Rome,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  at  lint  they  were  alw^  ol 
iron,  that  they  wf-n^  destined  for  the  same  purpoBfi 
as  in  Greece,  namely,  to  be  used  as  scal^  and  that 
every  frm  Ronum  had  a  right  to  use  such  a  ring. 
This  iron  ring  was  «sed  down  to  the  laat  period 
of  the  republic  by  such  men  as  loved  the  siniplicity 
of  the  good  old  times.  Mariuo  woio  an  iron  ring 
in  his  trinn'jih  over  Jugurtha,  and  several  noble 
families  adhered  tu  the  ancient  custom,  and  never 
wore  gold  onoi.   (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiiL  6.) 

When  senator"  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic 
were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  itate,  they 
wore  during  the  time  of  their  mitnon  gold  rings, 
which  they  received  from  the  stritr,  nid  which 
were  perhaps  adorned  with  some  symbolic  repre- 
Moiotion  of  tho  fepobVc,  and  night  serve  as  • 
state-seal.  But  ara1>a8»;idor8  used  gold  rings  only 
in  nttblic ;  in  private  they  wore  their  iron  ones. 
(PluL  zzzm.  4»)  In  tho  eoone  of  tino  it  be- 
came aistomary  for  nil  the  senators,  chief  magi- 
strates, and  at  last  for  the  equitcs  also,  to  wear 
a  gold  ieoI^flBg.  (Lit.  ix.  7.  4ft,  xrfL  96 ;  Ci& 
r.  IWr.  iv.  25  ;  Liv.  xxlii,  12 ;  Flor.  ii.  6.)  This 
right  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was  subse- 
quently calkd  tho  jmt  amnM  mwoj,  or  the  ju 
.j/v)  -J /r>n»m,  remained  for  several  centuries  at  Home 
the  exelosivo  ^vilege  of  senators,  ma^istrat^ 
and  wfitileo,  whdo  wXl  other  perMot  eontmned  to 
use  iron  ones.  (Appian,  </e /'an.  104.)  Ma- 
ffistmteo  and  govemort  of  provincea  seem  to  have 
had  tho  right  of  coiifeiiing  opini  nfeifar  oiBeen,  or 
such  pcnons  nn  had  distinguifihed  themselves,  tho 
privilege  of  wearinig  a  gold  ring.  Verrcs  thoo 
presented  hit  teoetaiy  with  a  gt>ld  ring  in  tho 
assembly  at  Syracuse.  (Cic  c.  I'crr.  Hi.  76,  80, 
ad  Fam.  x.  82  ;  Suet.  Cu-m.  89.)  During  the 
empire  the  right  of  granting  the  annuint  aureot 
bekmged  to  the  emperors,  and  some  of  them  were 
Tint  very  scrupulous  in  confening  this  privilego. 
Augustus  gave  it  to  Mena,  a  freodman,  and  to 
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AnlnniiiR  Musa,  a  phjmician.  (Dion  Cas!^.  xlvlil. 
48,  Uii.  30.)  In  a.  d.  22  the  emperor  Tibcriiu 
oHiiiMd  tut  a  gold  rinir  tbodd  only  be  worn 
bv  thosvi  iiigi-mii  who-(  f  i-';  •-  and  pnuulfalln^rs 
had  bad  a  property  of  40i>yO<M>  icstenia,  and  not 
by  any  freedSnm  or  dftfcc  (Pliiu  H.  M  nziiL  8.) 
lint  this  n^striction  wivs  of  little  avail,  and  the 
ambition  for  the  anutilo*  aureua  became  greater 
tin  it  bad  «««r  been  befam.  (Plm.  J^rfC  ▼ii.  99, 
viil  6  ;  Suet  CaUK  12.  14  ;  Tacit  Hist.  i.  13  ; 
SueL  riMZ.i2iStat.^  iii.3.14S,^)  The 
enpenn  Serenu  and  Aiirel»n  ootifcrred  the  right 
of  wearing  gold  rings  upon  all  Komaa  st^ldunt 
(Herodian.  iii.  8  ;  Vopitc.  Aurd.  7)  ;  and  Jua- 
tiiiian  at  lengtii  aUowed  all  the  dtiiena  of  the  «m- 
F«re,  whether  qgcnit  or  inNrtbui  to  wair  ««ch 
rings. 

The  status  of  a  person  who  had  received  the  jus 
amrali  appean  to  Dave  differed  at  different  times. 
During  the  republic  and  the  early  part  of  the  em- 
]>irr'  the  jtu  annali  seems  to  bare  made  a  person 
ingcnuns  (if  he  waa  « libertiisX*nd  to  have  raised 
him  to  the  nuik  of  eques,  prorided  he  had  the 
requisite  equestrian  census  (SueL  6W&.  10,  14  ; 
Tad! i.  IS,  iL57),  and  it  waa  pvobably 
iicTpr  pTintod  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess  this 
census.  Those  wha  lost  their  property,  or  were 
found  guilty  of  a  criminal  offuaofl^  Met  the  jus  an- 
nuli.  (Juv.  Sat.  -\i.  -12  ;  Mart,  viii,  .5,  ii.  hi 
Afterwards,  c&pccially  frura  the  tiinc  of  lljidruui, 
the  pririlcgc  was  bestowed  npon  a  great  many 
freedmen,  and  such  persons  as  did  nnt  possess  the 
equestrian  census,  who  therefore  for  this  reason 
■looe  eoold  not  have  bcTomc  oquiteo ;  My,  the  jno 
nnnnli  at  this  late  period  did  not  pren  Rii<r  a 
frei'djiuin  to  the  station  of  ingeiiuu« :  be  only  \m- 
came,  as  it  were,  a  half  ingcnnus  (9iian  iiipenuiu\ 
that  I.t,  Ih'  was  entitled  to  hold  a  piililic  office,  a;id 
might  at  any  future  time  be  raised  to  the  nuik  of 
equea.  (JuL  CaprtoL  Macrim.  4.)  The  Lex  Viscl- 
ILi  (Cwl.  f>.  tit.  21)  piinislu'd  those  freedmen,  who 
Mied  fur  a  public  office  without  baring  the  jus 
■nmli  ameL  In  many  caoee  •  libeiihis  might 
thronijh  the  jiis  nnnnli  iK  Come  an  equcs,  if  he  had 
the  requisite  census,  and  the  prineepa  allowed  it ; 
but  numhn  itoelf  no  bingcr  indoded  tiili 
honour.  This  fl'tT  :  i  !ice  in  the  character  of  the 
annulua  appears  to  be  clear  also  from  the  £act,  that 
women  leomved  the  jni  aannli  (Dig.  40.  tit  10. 
a.  4),  and  that  Alexander  5>everu%  though  ho 
allowed  all  his  soldicn  to  wear  the  gold  ring, 
yet  did  net  admit  any  fteednen  nmoof  i£e  eqvilei. 
(T->niprid-  Al.  Sev.  9.)  The  conditltm  of  a  libertns 
who  had  received  the  jus  annuli  was  in  the  main 
aa  ftUowi: —Hadrian  had  hud  down  the  gencffal 
maxim,  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  ingennus, 
talvo  jwn  patrtm,  (Dig.  40.  tit.  10.  a.  6.)  The 
patrooui  had  also  to  give  hv  eoment  to  hii  freed- 
man  accepting  the  jus  annuli,  nnd  Comtnodus  \rntk 
the  annulus  away  from  those  who  had  received  it 
witbont  this  content  (Dig.  40.  tit  10.  s.  3.)  Ifenee 
a  libcrtiis  with  the  annulus  might  be  tortured,  if, 
e.  p.  his  patron  died  an  unnatural  death,  as  in  case 
of  such  a  libcrtus  dying,  his  patron  might  succeed 
to  his  property.  The  freedman  had  thus  during 
lii^  lifetime  only  an  imago  libertatis,  he  was  a 
quasi  iu^jeuuus  but  liad  not  the  status  of  an  in- 
genuus  (Cod.  6.  tit  n.  ?.  2  ;  Dig.  40.  tit  10.  s.  5), 
and  he  died  qnxui  libertus.  In  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian these  distinctions  were  done  away  with. 
Uid«v«i  (sit  33)  tt  probably  alladhig  to  the  pe- 
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riod  preceding  the  reijm  of  Justinian,  whor,  be 
says,  that  freemMi  wore  gold,  freedmen  silver, 
and  ifaiviee  iron  ringo. 

The  jtrtictical  purposes,  for  w^iich  rtnps,  or  rather 
the  figures  eiu;eaved  upon  them,  were  tued  at  all 
timet,  wen  we  «une  aa  tboae  lor  which  we  im 

onr  seals.    Besides  this,  however,  persons  w  li<  i 
th«j  left  their  bouMi,  used  to  seal  up  such  psuta 
aa  cootafaied  steres  or  vnhabia  things,  in  ardrr  to 
secure  them  from  thieves,  especially  slaves.  (Plat 
<^  Leg.  xii.  p.       ;  AriMoph.  Tltmafk  414, 
&c  ;  Planl  Cfaf.  iL  1. 1  {  Cie.  «Mf  Amu.  xri.  96, 
eie  Onit.  iL  Gl  ;  Marl.  ix.  00.)  The  ring  of  a  Ro- 
man emperor  waa  a  kind  of  Mate-seal,  and  the  em- 
peror aometimea  aOowed  the  nae  of  it  to  anch 
(M>rsons  as  he  wished  to  bo  regarded  as  his  repre* 
Bcnativcs.   (Dion  Cas.*.  Ixvi,  2.)  The  keeping  of 
the  imperial  seal-niig  was  m trusted  to  an  rspecial 
officer  (mm  ointsitt,  Jaat  HiiL  xliiL  6)i.  The 
aigiu  engraved  upon  ringo  were  very  various,  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  speamem  still  extant :  they 
Were  j)ortraits  of  ancestorB,or  friends  subjects  ooii- 
nected  with  the  mythology,  or  the  worship  of  tTi- 
gods  ;  and  in  many  cases  a  person  had  engraved 
upon  bis  seal  symbolical  allusion.<!  to  the  rml  c>r 
mythical  hiatfiri-  of  his  fitunily.    (Cic.  in  Ai/i/.  if:. 
5  ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  5.  1  ;  Cic.      I-\nib.  v.  1  ;  Sii«*t. 
7«k  M.  6S ;  Plin.  If.  M  iL  7,  &c)  Sulla 
thns  wore  a  ring  with  a  gem,  on  which  JugnnL.^ 
was  represented  at  the  moment  he  was  mode 
priftoner.    (Plin.  H.  N.  zxxviL  4  ;  Phrt.  Mar,  10.) 
Pompey  used  a  rinfr  on  which  three  trophies  wrre 
rc|iiresented  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  18),  and  Augu^toa 
A  first  scaled  with  a  sphinx  afterwards  with  a 
portrait  of  Alexan^pr  the  Great,  and  at  last  w  ith 
his  own  portrait,  which  was  subsequently  done  bj 
several  emperors.    (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxviL  4 ;  Soet. 
Amj.  SO  ;  Dion  Cass.  li.  3  ;  Spariian.  Hadr.  2^1.) 
The  prineipd  value  of  a  ring  consisted  in  the  gem 
framed  in  it,  or  rather  in  the  woffcnanship  of  the 
engraver.    The  stone  most  frrqiiently  used  was 
the  onyx  {crapioirot,  <Ta^6yv{)j  on  account  of  its 
various  colours,  of  which  the  artists  made  the 
most  skilful  iise.    In  the  art  nf  rn^raving  figures 
upon  gems,  the  ancients  in  p<jiiit  of  beai^  and 
exeentioti  Smt  nirpaaa  every  thing  in  thw  de|iart- 
mcnt  that  nxxleni  t-mr-;  rnn  bn::-t  of.    The  riiiir 
itself  (ff^o^rf^Tj),  iii  which  the  ^em  was  set,  waa 
likowiae  in  many  caaea  of  beanliftti  wertuwanAlpw 
The  part  of  the  rinp  which  contained  the  pi-ni  wns 
called  nala.    in  Greece  we  find  that  some  persona 
ftnd  or  ahow  naed  to  wear  hallow  ringa,  tiia  inside 
'  of  which  was  filled  up  With  *  laMialvabla  ad>- 
stance.   (Artcmid.  L  e.) 

With  the  ineraunng  lore  of  Inxmy  and  alkow, 
the  Romai  n  ;  well  m  the  Greeks,  covered  their 
finfjoca  with  rin^  Some  persona  alao  woie  rings 
of  unmodetato  aiae,  and  otheaa  naed  dift»Mit  rings 
for  summer  and  winter.  (QainetiL  xL  9 ;  Jot.  i. 
28  ;  Mart  xL  59,  xiv.  128.) 

Much  superstition  appears  to  have  been  oon« 
ivectcd  with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  man 
modern  times  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  East  and  in  Greece  more  than  at  Itomc. 
Some  persons  made  it  a  lucrative  trade  to  aell 
rings,  which  were  believed  to  jvwsess  Tnftpi<?  powers 
and  to  pr«««rve  those  who  wore  them  from  cxtenuu 
dangers.  Such  persons  aro  Eudanms  in  Aristo- 
phanes {PliO.  883,  with  the  Schol.),  nr^d  Phertatm 
in  Antiphaiirfl  (op.  Athm.  iiL  p.  123).  These 
riaga  were  for  the  moat  put  wwn  by  tha  lower 
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T^iMrt,  aztd  th«ii  not  m«de  of  costlj  matonal,  as  nuij 
\m  iaioied  fxxja  the  price  (one  drachma)  in  the  two 
I  ift«i>.*f  abort  refeired  to.  There  are  MTeral 
eckboted  riagi  with  magic  powen,  mentioned 
kjr  the  ancient  writeim,  aa  that  of  Oyges  which 
k*  facad  in  a  gTa%e  (Plat,   de  Bfpmbl.  ii.  p. 

Plin.  H.  N.  zxziii.  4),  that  of  Chari- 
dria  (Ueliod.  AM.  ir.  8),  and  the  iron  ring  of 
Eoostr*  ( Locian,  PAi^op*.  17).  Compare  Becker, 
QonuUa,  vd.  iL  p.  398,  &c  ;  Kirchmann,  de  An- 
rnaUt^  Slearig.  1657  ;  P.  Bunnann,  </«  Jure  Anmrn- 
iMm  Ultnjcct.  1 754.  [L.  &J 

ANNUS.  [CALBN'DAKlUlf.] 

ANQUISITIO.  [JunKx.] 
ANsA  TAE  HASTAE.  [Hasta.]  < 
ANTAE  (vo^cM^dScr),  were  originallj  pocta  or 
p^'Um  &u:king  a  doorway.  (Fe^tua,  i.v.  AtUet.) 
l  lkrr  were  of  a  tqoare  fonu,  and  are,  in  fact,  to  be 
tcnirded  father  ai  strengthened  terminations  of 
the  wmlli  than  as  pillars  affixed  to  them.  There 
■  DO  dear  ease  of  the  application  of  the  word  to 
detached  square  piUara,  although  Nonius  explains 
'«  hr  <jw»drm  eofuamae  (1.  $  124). 

Tke  chief  use  of  oMtae  was  in  that  form  of 
temfie,  which  was  called,  firom  them,  ni  antis  (rahi 
if  giyrr^i),  which  Vitniriiu  (iiL  1.  a.  2  §  '2, 
Sdim.)  dcscribeis  as  ha  ring,  in  front,  antac  attached 
(•  ike  walk  whkh  enclosed  the  ct^lU  ;  and  in  the 
miidl%,  between  the  antae,  two  columns  supporting 
tW  aflchitrare.  The  ruins  of  temples,  corresponding 
t»  tk*  dr*criptM>n  of  Vitrurins,  are  found  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  ;  and  we  here  exhibit  as  a  speci- 
mma  •  reatoration  of  the  firont  of  the  temple  of 
Aitcaii  Propylaea,  at  Eleusis,  together  with  a 
pin  of  the  pronaof : 


a.  A,  t/^  amtat  ;  B,  B,  tA«  eeila,  or  rouis. 


Vrtnirias  girea  the  following  rules  for  a  temple 
ii  afrtu  of  the  Doric  order  :  —  The  breadth  should 
khilftlie  length  ;  fire-eighths  of  the  length  should 
Ix  eentpied  bj  the  cella^  including  its  firont  walls, 
llsf  mnaining  three-ei^^hths  by  the  pronaos  or 
fnUut  j  the  amiae  ahould  be  of  the  same  thickueas 
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as  the  columns  ;  in  the  intercolumnialions  there 
should  be  a  marble  baln»tradr,  or  some  other  kind 
of  railing,  with  gates  in  it  ;  if  the  breadth  of  the 
portico  exceeds  forty  feet,  there  should  be  another 
pair  of  columns  behind  those  between  the  an/uc, 
and  a  little  thinner  than  they  ;  besides  other  and 
minor  details.  (V'itruv.  ir.  4.) 

In  the  pure  Greek  architecture,  the  amlae  have 
no  other  capitals  than  a  succesaiun  of  sinipl  ■  mould- 
ings, sometimes  ornamented  with  leaves  and  ara- 
l)C<>ques,  and  no  bases,  or  very  simple  ones  ;  it  is 
only  in  the  later  (Roman)  style,  tliat  they  have 
capitals  and  bases  resembling  those  of  the  columns 
between  them.  The  antae  were  ^jenerally  of  the 
tame  thickness  throughout  ;  the  only  instance  of 
their  tapering  is  in  one  of  the  temples  of  Puebtum. 

In  a  Greek  private  house  the  entrance  was 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  antae  with  no  columns  be- 
tween them  ;  and  the  sf>ace  thus  enclosed  was  itself 
called  wapaards.  (Vitniv.  vi.  10.  s.  7.  §  1.  Schn.) 
So  also  Euripides  uses  the  term  to  denote  cither 
the  pronaos  of  a  temple  (/pk.  in  Tawr.  1 126),  or 
the  vestibule  of  a  palace.    (l*h»*n.  415.) 

The  following  are  the  chief  of  the  other  passages 
in  which  cuUcte  or  vapa/rriZts  are  mentioned :  — 
Euripx  Androm.  1 121,  where  -rapiurTij^t  Kpt/xatrrJL 
signifies  the  arms  suspended  from  one  of  the  antae 
of  the  temple  ;  Cratin.  Dumjft.  Fr.  9,  op.  Polluc. 
vii.  122,  X.  25,  Meincke,  Fr.  Com,  Graec.  rol.  ii. 
p.  42  ;  Xcn.  Hier.  xi.  2:  Hero,  Autom.  p.  269  ; 
Itucript.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  207.  See  also  Stieglitx, 
Arckdologie  der  BcuJcunst,  roL  L  pp.  236 — 242. 
[Tkmplijm.]  [P.S.] 

ANTEAMBULO'NES,  were  slaves  who  wero 
accustomed  to  go  before  their  masters,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  them  through  the  crowd.  (Suet. 
y^esp.  2.)  They  usually  called  out  date  locum 
domino  meo ;  and  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to 
clear  the  way,  they  used  their  hands  and  ellraws 
for  that  purpose.  Pliny  relates  an  amusing  tale  of 
an  individual  who  was  roughly  handled  by  a 
Roman  knight,  because  his  slave  had  presumed  to 
touch  the  latter,  in  order  to  make  way  for  his 
master.  {Ep.  iiL  14.)  The  term  atUeambuJonee 
was  also  given  to  the  clients,  who  were  accustomed 
to  VBlk  before  their  patroni  when  the  latter  ap- 
peared in  public.    (Martial,  ii.  18,  iii.  7,  z.  74.) 

ANTECESSO'RES,  called  also  ANTECUR- 
80' RES,  were  horse-soldiers,  who  were  accustomed 
to  precede  an  army  on  the  march,  in  order  to  choose 
a  suitable  place  for  the  camp,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  proviaions  for  the  army.  They  were  not 
merely  scouts,  like  the  tpeculatoret.  (Hirt  Dell. 
Afr.  12,  who  speaks  of  gpeadatoret  et  antecestnret 
equUes;  Suet  VUell.  17;  Cacs.  B.  G.  r.  47.) 
This  name  was  also  given  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Roman  law.  (Cod.  L  tit.  17.  a  2.  §  9.  11.) 
ANTECOENA.  [Cokna.] 
ANTEFIXA,  tcrra-cottai,  which  exhibited  ra- 
rions  ornamental  designs,  and  were  used  in  archi- 
tecture, to  cover  the  fnczc  {zopkonu)  or  comica 
of  the  entablature.  (Festus,  $.v.)  These  tcrrH- 
cottas  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  among  the 
Greeks,  but  were  prol«ibly  Etrurian  in  their  origin, 
and  were  thence  taken  for  the  decoration  of  Roman 
buildings. 

The  name  aniefixa  is  eridently  derived  from  thti 
circumstance  that  they  were  fixrd  before  the 
buildings  which  they  adorned  ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  have  been  found  fastened  to  the 
friexc  with  leaden  nails.    They  were  formed  in 
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moulds,  and  then  baked  b j  fire  ;  to  that  the  ntnii- 
ber  of  them  might  be  increased  to  any  extent 
Of  the  great  Tariety  and  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
workmanship,  the  reader  may  best  form  an  idea  bv 
inspecting  the  collection  of  them  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  two  imperfect  antcfixa,  here  represented, 
arc  among  those  found  at  Velletri,  and  deicribed 
lijCvloiiL  (iltoM»178&) 


The  iint  of  them  moit  have  formed  part  of  the 

upper  border  of  the  frieze,  or  rather  of  the  cornice. 
It  centum  a  panther's  head,  designed  to  serve  as  a 
•pout  ibr  the  min-water  to  pass  through  in  do- 
scendinp  from  the  mof.  Similar  antcfixa,  but  with 
comic  masks  instead  of  animals*  heads,  adorned 
the  temple  of  Iiie  at  Pempeit  The  leooad  of  the 
elmve  specimens  represents  two  men  who  have  a 
dispute,  and  who  come  before  the  sceptre-bearing 
kmivii,  or  jodge^  to  ham  their  caose  decided.  The 
style  of  this  bas-relief  indicates  its  high  antiquitj', 
and,  at  the  same  time,  proves  that  the  Volsci  had 
attained  to  eomideimhle  tMie  fa  their  aidiitecture. 
Their  nntofixa  are  remarkable  for  being  painted  : 
the  gnHind  of  that  here  represented  is  blue  ;  the 
hair  of  the  tlx  men  ie  Uade,erhi«mn  i  tiieb  flesh 
red  ;  their  ^'-.imients  white,  yellow,  and  r«l  :  the 
chairs  are  white.  The  two  holes  may  be  observed, 
by  whieh  Aie  tlab  was  find  npen  the  bdlding. 

Cato  tho  Censor  comjilainod  that  the  Romans  of 
his  time  began  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  do- 
■eriplioB,  and  to  pnfnp  the  naiUe  ikieMo  of 

Athens  and  Corinth.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  The  rising 
tiLste  which  Cato  deplored  may  account  for  the  su- 
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pcrior  beauty  of  the  antcfixa  preserved  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  which  were  discovered  at  Rome.  A 
specimen  of  them  is  given  at  the  £90ta£  tha 
ceding  cohinin  It  re  presents  Athena  superintend- 
ing the  construction  of  the  ship  Aigo.  The  m<ut 
with  the  hammer  and  chisel  is  Aigiia,  who  built  the 
vessel  under  her  direction.  The  pilot  Tiphy*  i» 
assisted  by  her  in  attaching  the  sail  to  the  ^-ard. 
Another  spedaan  of  tha  tatatm  k  fim 
the  article  Antyx. 

ANTENNA.  [Navis.] 

ANTEPAOMENTA,  doorposts,  the  js 
a  door.  Vitruvius  (iv.  6.)  gives  minute  instruc- 
tions respecting  the  fom  and  proportions  of  the 
anti'|>agmenta  in  the  dooai  of  temples ;  and  Acaa 
are  found  in  general  to  correspond  with  the  ot- 
omples  preserved  among  the  remains  of  Greciau 
aruiiteotara.  (See  Hirt,  Btmkmut  naeh  dm  Grtmd- 
I'dtzen  dfr  AUeit^  xv\.)    [Janva.]  [J.Y.J 

ANTEPILA'NI.  [K.xercitub.] 

ANTESIONA'NI.  [ExKRciToaJ 

ANTESTA'KT.  fAcrio.] 

ANTUESPHO  RIA  (ii^*(T^<ipia),  a  flower- 
festival,  principally  oelebFated  in  Skflj,  ia  bMuiu 
of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  in  commemoration  of 
the  return  of  Persephone  to  her  mother  in  the  be- 
ginning of  spring.  It  consisted  in  gatherfa^  flowen 
and  twining  garlands,  because  Persephone  had 
been  carried  off  by  Pluto  while  engaged  in  this 
occupatkm.  <P<^mz,  L  87.)  Stiaho  (tL  piSM) 
relates  that  ot  Hipponium  the  women  celebrated  n 
similar  festival  in  honour  of  Demeter,  which  was 
nohaUy  called  antheaphoria,  ainee  it  was  derived 
from  Sicily.  The  women  themselves  gathered  the 
flowers  for  the  garhinds  which  they  wore  on  the 
occasion,  and  it  trndd  have  heen  a&giaee  to  haj 
the  flowers  for  that  purpose.  Anthesphoria  were 
also  solemnised  in  honour  of  other  deities,  especi- 
ally in  hoMor  ef  Hem,  ■anuanad  *Ai#ila,«t  Aigaa 
(Paus.  ii.  22.  §  1),  where  maidens,  carrying  baskets 
hlled  with  flowers,  went  in  processioo.  whilst  a  tune 
called  l«pd«ior  was  played  em  die  flnta.  (Compu 
FAym.  Guii.  p.  57.)  Aphrodite,  too,  was  wor- 
shipped at  Cnossus,  under  the  name  ''AvOtla 
(Hesyeh.  t.  m),  and  haa  tiMveflBve  heen  en—pared 
with  Flora,  the  Roman  deity,  as  the  anthesphoria 
have  been  with  the  Roman  festival  of  the  FUtri- 
/ii"ftn-  or  JTofMBii-  rii.  8u1 

ANTHESTK'RTA.  [Dionysijl] 

ANTI'DOSIS  (ArriSMTM),  in  iU  Uteral  and 
geneial  meanmg,  **aa  eanhange,**  was,  in  the 
langnage  of  the  Attic  coiuls,  peculiarly  applied  to 
proceedings  under  a  law  which  is  said  to  hare  ori- 
ginated with  Solon.  ^Demoeth.  ft  Pkmmipp^  init.) 
Hy  thia,  ft  dtixcn  nominated  to  perform  a  leitur^ji.t, 
such  as  a  trierarchy  or  chor^ia,  or  to  rank  aou»nff 
the  property-tax  payen  m  a  daaa  disproportioned 
to  his  means,  was  empowered  to  call  upon  any 
qualified  person  not  so  chaigcd  to  take  the  office 
in  Ilia  stead,  mr  aohasit^  a  complete  exehaaga  of 
property  —  the  charge  in  question,  of  course,  at- 
taching to  the  first  party,  if  the  eichanga  were 
iitially  eflRaeted.  For  theae  pRMeedtnga  tte  eanrta 
were  opened  at  a  stated  time  every  year  by  th* 
ro^istratea  that  had  offictal  cognizance  of  the 
pof^olariiibject ;  saeh  as  the  strategi  in  cases  of 
trierarchy  and  rating  to  the  pnqpoty- taxes,  and 
the  archon  in  those  of  chorqia  ;  and  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  snch  an  officer,  it  was  the  first  step  of  tho 
challenger  to  summon  his  opponent  (I>ein.  «(, 
Pham^  pk  1040 ;  Meier,  AtL  troem.  ft.  471  | 
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9pmVKaX»7cf9aj.  rira  tU  im'800'tr,  Lysias  Trip 
T«m  'Ajtvrdrom,  p.  74i-)  It  maj  be  prestuned 
ifcM  t^Mi  AnaOy  npoited  bis  piopoMU,  and 
that  tb«  Otfcrr  party  stated  bU  olijection&,  \\hiL'h, 
if  •MoBalj  siifficicBt  ia  law^  mwbt,  perhapa, 
■■Am  tb*  ma^Mm  lo  dimiM  the  cMe ;  if 
oth-^Tii^e,  tbe  legal  ivsu>tancc,  and  prrparations 
fat  hrbi^nif  tha  CHiw  before  the  dtcaata,  would 
•Mumlly  hmtk  In  tke  latter  oaae,  or  If  the 
eirhAD|^  vcn  accepted,  the  law  directed  the 
chaU«iif  <>r  to  repair  to  the  hoasee  and  lands  of  his 
■tsy  in  ill,  and  sacure  himself,  as  all  the  claims  and 
Labfiitiee  o£  ska  catate  were  to  be  tnuu&ocd,  finan 
ftaadnVwt  CBrambfanoes  of  the  real  property,  by 
ahaeii  iiig  what  mortgage  placards  {ipoi  \  if  any, 
were  fixed  opoa  it,  and  a^^ainst  clandestine  removal 
of  the  oCber  effects,  by  *i-aJing  up  the  chambers  that 
eantaaaed  iheia,  and,  if  ha  pleased,  by  putting 
bsili&  in  tbe  mansMB.  (Den.  e.  Pkoemipp. 
\^  I'>4tl.  10-11.)  His  opyvonent  waa,  at  the  same 
tsae,  iri'crmeti,  that  be  wa*  at  liberty  to  deal  in 
with  the  ortate  of  tlw  challenger, 
■ad  received  n<i.tio?  to  attend  the  prnper  tribunal 
•  a  &x«d  day,  to  take  tbe  usual  oaih.  The 
sMnM  kna  ibacBhtd  anBi,  in  contemplation  of 
la^,  to  hare  beca  a  complete  ciTectuati  n  of  the 
ocbange.    (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  c  i'haaupp. 

^  IML  ttX  >t  <lo^  n>t  appear  that  primarily 
tbcrv  was  any  legal  necessity  iet  a  fhrtoer  ratifi- 
«stipo  bj  the  dioiata ;  but,  m  practice,  this  most 
ikmcf  hMW  bacB  lafnnd  by  the  omfliek  of 

iMCTr«t3  betwp*n  the  partir<!.  The  rmX  pro- 
ee^ading  was  the  oath,  which  was  taken  by  both 
Fwties,  and  pnrpeffad  tilat  thagr  would  Csithfullr 

di*r vvi-r  -jJI  ".hf  :r  r-T^  p^rtT.  except  shares  hv\A  in 
the  Mifcr  mince  at  LAunon  ;  for  these  were  not 

^omtly  liable  lo  the  r  xcliange.  In  |uir-uance  of 
this  afwmcnt,  the  law  eujoiaad  that  thej  should 


'"wo^rt.s'l  *:thin  thr--i-  day*  ;  Tiut  in  practice 
the  laae  aiigMt  be  extended  by  the  consrat  of  the 
<falwpr.  AAsr  «Ua,  if  Hw  mMst  w«n  ttUl 
BOconjprMnited,  it  -.vmilil  n-suait"  tbr  shape  and 
the  Mune  of  aa  orduuuy  lawsuit  [Dies' J« 
•iv  At  CMtetaf  the  magistrate  irilhfii  wboM 
jsnadietHn  it  had  onginally  come.  The  verdict  of 
the  dicasta,  -mhrnk  admaa  to  Um  rhalkaged,  teems 
■srdy  to  faanr*  riaisisil  bupeiaUf  the  Ifarrt  de- 
mad  of  hia  antagonist,  tis,  tnat  he  should  submit 
to  the  sirhanga  er  nwdertalre  the  charge  in  qnes- 
*»» ;  a^d  aa  tSa  aheruatite  was  open  to  the  fonner, 
■Ml  a  wiiiiwise  might  be  aooeded  to  by  the  lat- 

at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  we  may  infer 
Aat  the  ejcdusnge  was  rarely,  if  ever,  finally  ac- 
Mmplished.  The  iiksomene«.%  bowerer,  «f  thaa^ 
mctUJOkm,  during  which  the  litigant  waji  pro- 
cn4«d  b%sm  tbe  use  of  his  own  property,  and  dis- 

'  \  frosa  bringing  actions  for  eaoenlement  and 
I-.'  '.\\.-'  f.tthpTs  f  frtr  his  pro«poctive  n'iin- 

W-j  ..,:t  ,s.L-  rcvkoaed  a  port  ot  tiie  seques- 
tn«u^  ,  .  I>ern.  e.  AfikA  &  pi 841,  0.  Mid. 
J-  •^40),  would  inv;irinh!y  caose  a  sp^fly,  p<'rh?ip«, 
^  Biott  cases,  a  fair  adjustment  ot  the  hurdeiis 
undent  to  the  condition  of  a  wealthy  Athenian. 
{B:<kb,  PM,  Emt,  y  Jrtwsb  pp.  580—583, 
Sultd.)  [J.aM.J 

ANTIOONEIA  (irro^rcia),  sacnfieat  imtl. 
tated  .\nr-i^  and  celebmted  at  Sicynn  with 
fMKu,  fitvioessiiOQs,  and  conteats,  in  honour  oi 
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allLincc  for  the  purpoae  of  thwarting  the  plans  of 
Cleomeoes.  (PlutOsoai.  i^Amt^  45  ;  Polyb. 
xxTtii  le,  nz.  30.)  [L.S.J 

ANTIGRAPUE'  {kyriypw^\  originally  sig- 
nified the  writing  put  in  by  the  defendant,  in  idl 
causes,  whedier  public  or  private,  in  aaawer  to  tiba 
indictment  or  bUl  of  the  prosecutoi;  Fnint  this 
signification,  it  was  applied  by  an  easy  transitioii 
to  the  substance  m  well  as  the  form  of  the  reply, 
both  of  whkh  an  also  indicated  by  kmtanoalot 
which  means,  primarily,  the  oath  cormhorating  the 
statement  of  the  acctued.  Jlarpotraii  m  Las  rc- 
mariced  that  mtigraplte  might  denote,  as  antomosia 
does  in  its  more  extended  application,  the  Inll  and 
affidavit  of  either  party  ;  aiid  this  remark  seems 
to  be  justified  by  a  passage  of  {Apolog. 
Soc.  p.  27.  c.)  ScJicimann,  however,  maiutiiiiis 
{Att,  Proeess^  p.  4(>5)  that  antujmplii  was  uitly 
used  in  this  signifimtksi  in  the  uise  of  pcrsoot 
who  Inid  claim  to  an  uiufsigued  inheritance. 
Here,  nciiher  the  firdt  nor  iuiy  other  claimant 
could  appear  in  the  chwctar  of  a  prosecutor ; 
that  \\  no  5i'»c7j  or  lyKXv^a  could  l)c  strictly  said 
to  he  directed  by  one  competitor  against  another, 
when  all  came  forward  voluntarilv  to  the  tribmud 
to  d'-fcnd  their  several  titles.  This  circurastMWO 
Schumann  has  suggested  as  a  reason  why  the 
documenu  of  each  <ikiiMiiit  wcva  denoted  by  tho 
term  in  rjurstinn. 

P«riups  the  word  '^plua,'"  though  by  no  meant 
»eo&iddait  term,  maybeallowed  to  be  a  tolemUy 
proTimate  rendering  of  antigraphe.  Of  pleas  thefo 
caji  be  only  two  Junds,  the  dihitory,  and  those  to 
the  action.  The  faoMiv  in  Attie  Unr,  comprelmda 
ill  Muh  allegations  as,  by  assertbg  the  incom- 
petently of  the  court,  the  dlsabiliu  the  plaintifi^ 
er  prtvOego  of  Ao  dafcndaiit,  aiid  the  like,  wmdd 
have  a  tendency  to  show  that  the  cause  in  its 
present  state  could  not  be  brought  into  court  (/4 
tUrmyiytfuaf  «1nh  ttoM^  ;  the  btter, 
thing  that  oould  be  adduced  by  way  of  denial,  ex- 
cuse, justification,  and  defence  generally.  It  must 
be, at  anaetime,  kept  in  mind,  that  thopnceaa 
called  "special  pleading,**  was  at  Atliena  supplied 
by  the  mu;istXBte  holduy  the  anocrisis,  at  which 
both  partan  pMdMad  tfidr  aUegationa,  with  the 
evidence  to  Buhstantlate  them  ;  and  that  tlio 
object  of  this  port  of  the  prooeediuga  was,  under 
the  direetiQii%  aid  with  the  asatttanoe  of  the 
magistrate,  to  prepare  and  enucleate  the  question 
Ug  tba  dicaata.  The  fiiUowing  is  an  instance  of 
tlw  aimplMt  farm  of  indictment  and  plea :  — 
**ApoUodoraa,  the  son  of  Pailon  of  Achamae, 
against  Stephanos,  son  of  Menedea  of  Achamae, 
for  perjury.  The  penalty  rated,  a  talent  Ste- 
phanas bore  fidse  witness  against  me,  when  he 
gare  in  evidence  the  matters  in  the  tablets.  Stc- 
phanus,  son  of  Menedes  of  Achamae.  I  wiUie8.v  d 
truly,  when  I  gave  in  evidence  tho  things  in  the 
t!l-!f  t.**  (Dem.  ta  5fc/>A,  i.  p.  1 1 15.)  The  plead- 
ings might  be  alter ed  during  tho  anucrisis  ;  but 
once  consigned  lo  Ciw  ochinoa,  they,  aa  wall  aa 
rtl!  th<>  other  accompanying  doctrracnts,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  official  seal  from  any  change  by  tho 
litigants.  On  the  day  of  trid,aiM  io  the  prenenco 
of  the  dicnst"?,  the  fchirnis  wns  opfMied,  and  tho 
pica  was  then  read  by  the  dcrk  of  the  court,  toge- 
ther with  its  antagonifl  hilL  Whether  it  was 
prrgfn'rd  aftiTwnrds  n  pnljlio  nx-ord,  which  w-o 
iuow  to  have  boen  tho  case  wuh  respect  to  tbt) 

«•  we  not  ' 
H  3 
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From  wliat  hai  been  already  itet^  it  will 
kaTc  been  obierred,  that  qneatknt  requiring  a  pre- 
nous  ^fT'ii^t  would  frequentlr  ante  upon  tha 
legakkns  of  the  plea ;  and  that  the  plea  to  the  ac- 
tion in  particnlar  would  often  contain  mattv  that 
would  tend  eMentially  to  alter,  and,  in  Mna  eaaei, 
t*)  reverM  the  relatire  positions  of  the  parties.  In 
the  fint  caae,  a  trial  before  the  dicatts  would  be 
gianled  br  the  mi^trate  whenerer  he  waa  loth 
to  incnr  the  inpoawbility  of  decision  ;  in  the  sc- 
aondf  ft  cross-.nrtinn  might  be  instituted,  and  mr- 
lied  on  Mparatclv,  though,  perhaps,  siniultaneousiy 
widi  A«  original  loit  Cswes  would  alio  lome- 
tinios  occur  in  which  the  defendant,  from  consider- 
ing the  indictment  as  on  unwarrantable  aggrea- 
rfpn,  ar,  perhaps,  one  beat  lapillad  by  attack,  would 
he  tempted  to  retaliate  upon  some  delinquency  of 
his  opponent,  utterly  unconnected  with  the  cause 
in  hand,  aod  to  this  he  would  be,  in  most  cases, 
able  to  renort  An  instance  of  each  kind  will  he 
briefly  given,  by  citing  the  common parvu/raj^i^  n« 
a  came  arising  upon  a  dilator)'  plea ;  a  cnsa-action 
for  assault  (ai>t(oi)  upon  a  primary  action  for  the 
same  (Dem.  ta  Ev.  tt  Mnesib.  a  1153)  ;  and  a 
iMci/uvfa,  or  * jadieial  aiawifaiaawi  of  Uie  life  or 
mocab  "  of  an  orator  upon  an  impeachment  fnr 
ndteondnct  in  an  embassy  {itapairptaiua).  (Acsch. 
M  Timtartk.)  All  causes  of  this  secondary  nature 
(and  there  was  hardly  one  of  any  kind  cognisable 
by  the  Attic  courts,  that  might  not  occasionally 
fank  aaioB^  them)  wvn^  wmb  fle«ed  fai  then- 
relation  with  the  pn'man'  notion,  comprehended 
by  the  enlarged  signilication  of  amtigraphe^  or,  in 
oiher  vocdii  tUi  tvn,  inexpraMiva  ef 


iObatBlie^ii  indicative  of  n  repellent  or  retnliativc 
qnalitf,  uat  night  be  incidental  to  a  great  variety 
tt  caneea.  The  distbetioo,  hoiweifer,  that  is  ini- 

jtliod  by  aniiffraph^^  wai  Bat  merely  vt  rbal  and 
unsubstantial ;  for  we  aia  told,  in  order  to  prevent 
ftiraloai  idta  on  the  one  hand,  and  anfldr  doiion 

the  other,  the  loser  hi  n  jtumi/ryiphf,  or  cross- 
npon  a  private  suit,  was  condemned  by  a 
bw  to  pay  the  dns^iACB,  rateable  upon  the 
Valoatioo  of  the  main  cause,  if  he  failed  to  obtain 
the  Totes  of  one-fifth  of  the  ^ury,  and  certain 
ooort  fces  (ifpuraWfti)  nal  avwuially  ineideiit  la 
the  suit  That  there  was  ft  ranJlar  provision  in 
public  causes,  we  may  presume  from  aaakgr* 
thsn^ih  we  hare  no  mihority  to  delsrailiie  ue 
natter.  (Meie  r,  Atl.  Proc^ss^  p.  625.)  [J.S.  M.] 
ANTia&APH£IS  (ArriTpa^).  £Qaam- 

ANTINOEIA  (iutru4tM\  annual  feetivals  and 
quinquennial  games,  which  the  Roman  emperor 
Hadrian  instituted  in  honour  of  his  fiirourite, 
Antinous,  after  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or, 
according  to  others,  had  sacrificed  himself  for  his 
aorereign,  in  a  fit  of  religious  fimaticism.  The 
festivals  were  celebrated  in  Bithynia,  and  at  Man- 
tincia,  in  which  places  be  was  worshipped  as  a 
god.  (Spartian.  HadrUm^  &  14  ;  Dion  Cau. 
Erix.  10  ;  Pans.  viii.  9.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTIPHERNA  {h»nl<^tpva).  [DocJ 

ANTIQUA'RIL  [Librarii.] 

A'NTIJA  (IrrAla),  any  machine  for  raising 
water  i  %  pump.  The  annexed  fij(ure  shows  a 
nadline  which  is  still  used  on  the  river  Eissach 
in  the  Tyrol,  the  ancient  Atagis.  As  the  current 
puts  the  wheel  in  motion,  the  jars  on  its  margin 
are  successively  immersed  and  tilled  with  water. 
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a  trotich,  from  which  it  is  conveyid  It  • 
and  chiefly  used  for  iirigatiou. 

LwntiM  fT.  517)  nsMioM  a 
tnicted  on  tUi  plindple:— *Ut  ivriai 
rotas  atqaa ' 


la  ailaatisBa  where  dw  water  wm  at  real,  m  in 

a  pond  or  a  well,  or  where  the  current  was  tor* 
slow  and  feeble  to  put  the  machine  in  motiao,  it 

force,  and  slaves  or  criminals  were  commonly  em- 
ployed for  the  panose  {•1$  ianKiar  Kmrtiutm- 
Htjfm,  AttenM.  Qwfcaft  i  lOf 

^rm/K/rr,  Suet  TOkOl.)  iMi 
described  by  V'itruTins, mi 
been  already  explained,  and  whid^  as  he  < 
was  turned  vin/"  op^riirum  w/on/un;,  tpsius  Jlumimit 
impulMm,  These  fire  wen,  1.  the  tynipaaom  ;  m 
trnd-wheel,  wmnriit  aawfaflas  ealtanMaa:  2.  a 
wheel  resembling  that  in  the  preceding  figure  ;  but 
having,  instead  of  pots,  wooden  bona  or  hnckeu 
(modioH  famfrah),  so  arranged  as  ta  ftm  steps  for 
those  who  trod  tint  wheel :  3.  the  chain-pump : 
4.  the  ooeUso,  or  Archimedes*  screw :  and  5.  the 
eta$&iea  maekima^  or  ^""j^^^^^  (VitruT.  x. 

p.  44^0.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  antlia  with  which  Mar- 
tial (iz.  19)  watered  his  garden,  was  probably  the 
pole  and  bucket  universally  employed  in  Italy, 
Qreece,  and  £gypt.  The  pole  is  curved,  as  shown 
inthaaBBendflgant  hiMBae  it ia the  atsai ef  a 
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The  biidcet,  being 
to  the  top  of  the  tn'p,  bonds  it  by  ito 
,  J  and  the  thirkncM  of  the  other  extremity 
mnm  m  •  a— BterpuiwL  The  graik  aatiqai^  of 
this  method  of  raising  water  ia  proved  br  repre- 
I  of  it  in  Eimilian  paintiimi.  (Wilkin- 


t  in  EgyplMa  painti^gi.  {\ 

weaiKpia.  iTEraJamo^  tA  L  p.  257.)    [  J.  Y.] 
ANTOMO'SIA  (JSunm^U),  £Anakruu, 

ANTYX  (Srrvi,  probably  allied  ctymologically 
li  VvKX  ^  nn  or  bocder  of  any  thingp  espe- 
M^ffstUeUtOrcteriBt  Thoioi  of  tlie  large 
•hifJd  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ■vxa  thinner 
die  put  which  it  cadoowd  Thu  the  oma- 
■I M9  oT  the  eUoia  oT  Adiflles  ftMcated 
w'aj  only  threefold,  the  shield  it£elf 
hoy  MvcBfohL  (/Z.  zriiL  479 ;  coma  zz.  276.) 
SvcBBipiH  of  Ike  of  »  Md  h  modcttti 
t>  AvrmnxA,  Arma,  Cl 


Od  the  other  hand,  the  ool^  of  a  chariot  moot 
hm  heca  thicker  than  the  bodj  to  which  h  was 
ar:a>  h''d,  aad  to  which  it  gave  both  form  and 
Micncth.  For  the  aame  r>>aMn,  it  was  4fkm  laade 
fcebte,  ai  in  the  chariot  of  Hera.  (AomI  81  vtpl- 
V'pw  Cyrrytft  otri,  JL  ▼.  738.)  It  roae  in  &x>nt 
of  a  chariot  in  a  cnrred  form,  on  which  the  reins 
■■htbehnag.  (71.  t.  263, 333.)  AuDidefiDrm 
ifk  ii  cdOted  in  the  aninad  wMdcot  font  the 
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*wk  of  CariooL  Sometimes  antf  x  is  nied  to 
i^ifly  the  chariot  flacK  [J*  Y»3 

AP.\'GELI  {itM<i-n\ni\  [Agbi-a.] 
APAOaOK  iiat«cr»rhy  l£NDBiJiia.] 
APATIFRIA  (ftrartf^X  was  a  poKtiad  Aali. 
which  the  Athenians  had  in  common  with  all 
^Ondta  of  tha  Ionian  name  (Herod.  L  147), 
4b  liininitiim  of  Uioee  of  Oofcphoa  and 
Ephemk    It  was  celebniti  d  in  the  innnth  of 
pjamM  laitad  for  three  days.   The  ori- 
tbeftUi  flMhal  ii  ich«ed  fai  the  Mlowfav  nan- 
—  Aboat  the  year  1100        the  Athenians 
ocn  aming  on  a  war  Tig*****  the  Boeotians,  con- 
•miBg  tte  district  of  C^Ianae,  or,  according  to 
vtkaii  respecting  the   little   town  of  Oenoe. 
TWt  Beeatiu  Xanthioa,  or  Xanthus,  challenged 
TkiMlu,  king  of  Atdca,  to  smgle  combat ; 
omI  vben  he  refiised,  Ifelanthos,  a  MeMenion 
oik  of  the  hooae  of  the  NelitU,  offered  himself 
*•  ight  fcr  Thymoetea,  on  condition  that,  if  rie- 
^Bnm,  he  ihoali  he  the  raccessor  to  Thymoetea. 
TU  sAr  «ii  aeeeoted  ;  and  when  Xanthius  and 
BUMhas  bf^m  the  engagement,  there  appeared 
Wkind  Xaathiui  a  man  £  the  Tpay^,  the  skin  of  a 
Ukk  •ke-jT'Mt.  Melanthiu  reminded  his  adversary 
aas  Ululating  thv  laws  of  cingle  combat  by 
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havnig  a  eonapanion,  and  wUM  XairfUaa  looked 

around,  Mclanthiis  slew  the  deceived  Xanthius. 
From  that  time,  the  Athenians  oelebcated  two  fea- 
tivak,  tiie  Ai^eUuia,  and  ihal  ef  DionymB  Mehm- 
acgis,  wlio  was  believed  to  have  been  the  man 
who  appeared  behind  Xanthius.  This  is  the  story 
wlated  by  the  firhoHetr  en  Aiktophanea.  (Jekam. 
146.)  This  tradition  has  given  rise  to  a  folse  ety- 
mologr  of  the  name  iMttrovpia,  which  was  furmerly 
OBBeideted  to  be  dcffved  fkom  Aawrw,  te  deeeiTo^ 
All  modem  critics,  however  (MliUer,  Dorians,  L 
5. 4 ;  Wekker,  AmekyL  TriL  p.  288),  agree  that  the 
name  is  cemiWBed  of  a^d^  andwm^  whidi  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  what  Xcnophon  (//eUea. 
L  7. 1 8)  Bays  of  the  festival :  o»t  Okumau^nvt) 
di  T9  awryw  md  el  ewyyw^  %wmn 
olirA,  Aeeording  to  this  derivation,  it  is  the 
featival  at  which  the  phcatriac  met,  to  disenia  and 
settle  their  oipn  affidn.  But,  as  every  dtiaai  was 
a  member  of  a  phratria,  the  festival  extended 
OTcr  the  whole  nation,  who  assembled  aeBordimg  to 
pkratriae.  Welcker  {Anieuiff  x,  TViloff.  p.  2U0X 
on  account  of  the  pmninent  port  which  Dionysns 
takes  in  the  legend  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Attic  Apaturia,  oonoeiTes  that  it  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  families  belonging  to  the  Dio- 
nysian  tribe  of  the  AsigiooroB  had  beeB  legbtered 
among  the  citixens. 

The  first  day  of  the  festival,  which  probably  fdl 
on  the  elerenUi  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  was 
called  SopVM,  or  S6pr«ia  ( Athen.  iv.  p.  1 7 1 ;  Hcsych. 
and  Snid.  «. «.)  ;  on  which  eveqr  dticen  went  in 
the  evening  to  the  phratrium,  or  to  tlie  house  of 
some  wealthy  member  uf  his  own  phratria,  and 
there  enjoyed  the  supper  prepared  for  un.  (Aris- 
toph.  Acham.  146.)  That  the  cup-l>earcrs  (oiVJ- 
wreu)  were  not  idle  on  this  occasion,  may  be  seen 
from  PhetioB  (LesiB. «.«.  Aopwla). 

The  second  day  was  called  ayd^fivais  (afo^ 
p&tuf)  from  the  sacrifice  ofiurod  on  tliis  day  to 
Zeus,  sumamed  ^pirpios,  and  to  Athena,  and 
sometimes  to  Dionysus  Melaiiaepis.  This  was  a 
state  sacrifice,  in  which  all  citizens  took  piirt.  The 
day  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  god«,  and  to  it 
must,  perhaps,  be  confined  what  Haq)i)tnitinn  («, 
r.  Ao^ircU)  mentions,  from  the  Atthis  of  Istrus, 
that  the  Athenians  at  the  apaturia  used  to  dress 
splendidly,  kindle  torches  on  the  altar  of  Hephae- 
stus, and  sacrifice  and  sine  in  honour  of  him. 
Pledwen  Phte  (TIm.  31.  m  oppooitioii  to 
all  other  authorities  calls  the  first  day  of  the  A{>a- 
turia  iird^wriSf  aad  the  eecond  Sopa-to,  which  is, 
perhapB,  nothing  none  than  a  slip  of  hb  pen. 

On  the  third  day,  called  Kovpt&rts  (Kovpos^, 
children  bom  in  that  year,  in  the  families  of  ihe 
phratriae,  or  each  ao  were  net  yet  registered,  were 
t;ikcn  by  their  fathers,  or  in  their  aboence  by  their 
representatiTea  (a^wtoi),  before  the  assembled 
memberB  of  ihe  pwama.  Far  every  chOd  a 
sheep  or  gnat  wa.s  sacrifieed.  The  victim  was 
called  M<<oy,  and  be  who  Mcrificcd  it  fLttajtiy6s 
(Mcicryoryciy).  It  fa  Bald  that  the  vfatfan  was  net 
allowed  to  be  below  (Ilarpocrat  Suid.  Phot  s.  r. 
Mf M>r),  or,  accordiiM  to  Pollux  (iii.  52),  above,  a 
certahi  welghL  ^RrlMBeTer  any  one  thought  he 
had  reason  to  oppose  the  reception  of  the  child 
into  the  phnuria,  he  stated  the  case,  and,  at  the 
same  tfane,  led  away  the  Tietftn  fimn  the  altar. 
(Demosth.  e.  Maoart.  p.  1054.)  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  phratria  foiuid  the  objections  to  the 
reoeptkm  of  the  child  te  he  luAmnti  the  .ne- 
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tim  was  rrmoTcd  ;  when  do  objectiool 
niicd,  the  fiuher,  or  he  who  sapplied  his  pkoe, 
WM  obliged  to  eilaUish  1»j  oath  Uuit  the  difld  wm 

tlM  offiipring  of  free-bom  porcnU,  and  clti/cni  of 
AtboM.  (iMeoi,  D*  Uaered.  CSrom,  p.  100.  §19  ; 
DeniocUi.  c  EmbmL  p.  1S15.)  Aft»  the  victim 
WM  larrificed,  the  phratoret  gaTo  thoir  Totea, 

which  they  took  from  the  altar  of  Japiter  Phra- 
trias.  When  the  majority  roted  aninst  the  re- 
ception, the  cause  might  lie  tried  before  one  of  the 
coorta  of  Athens ;  and  if  the  claims  of  the  child 
were  found  unobjectionable,  its  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  father,  was  ontt-n  d  in  tlu-  rt^strr  of 
the  phratria,  and  those  who  hod  winhed  to  rffcct 
the  exclusion  of  the  child  were  liable  to  be  punished. 
(Dcroosth.  c.  Macart.  p.  1078.)  Then  followed 
the  distribution  of  wine,  and  of  the  victim,  of 
which  every  phrator  received  his  share  ;  and  |K)cni» 
WCfe  lecitod  by  th«<  elder  boys,  an^  a  prize  was 
given  to  him  who  act]uitti'd  himself  the  best  on  the 
occasion.  ( Plat.  7 im.  p.  '2 1 ,  6.)  On  this  day,  also, 
illegitimate  cliildlOfl  on  whom  the  privileges  of 
Athenian  t  itizcns  wen«  to  be  bestowed,  as  well  ns 
children  adopted  by  citizens,  and  newly  cn-au-d 
citixena  were  introduced ;  but  the  last,  it  appears, 
could  only  1)0  rrcrived  into  a  phratria  whrn  they 
Dad  previously  been  adopted  by  a  citizc-n ;  and 
their  children,  when  bom  by  •  mother  who  was 
a  citizen,  had  a  lopitimatc  claim  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  phratria  of  their  giandfathcr,  on  their  mothcr^i 
tide.  (Platner,  B«iMgr,  p  1 68.)  In  kter  timet, 
howovpf,  the  difficulties  of  being  admitted  into  a 
phratria  seem  to  have  been  greatly  diminished. 

SooM  writan  havi  added  a  feorth  day  to  thia 
festival,  under  the  name  of  twitia  (Flesych.  «.  r. 
'Avoro^ia:  and  Simplicins  on  ArvUoL  J'hjf$.  iv. 

!k.  167.  a.) ;  bat  this  !■  na  particular  day  eT  tl« 
estival,  for  (iriSta  sipmifiee  nothing  else  Irat  a  day 
•uhacquent  to  any  featiraL  (See  Rhunken,  Ad 
Tim.  Lm.  PhL  p.  lift.)  [1^  &] 

AlWU'LIA.  fMATHIMONIt'M.l 

APKLEU'THEKl(i»«X«ii«€p«).  [Lifl«KTi.J 

APBRTA  NAVI&  [Njiti&I 

APEX,  aw^  Woni  liy  the  flarnines  and  kxVu  at 
Home.  TIm  essential  (Kirt  of  the  apex,  to  which 
akae  the  name  properly  Ix-longed,  was  a  pointed 
pieci'  of  olive-wood,  the  bnse  of  wliicli  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  lock  of  wool  This  was  worn  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  was  held  there  eitlier  by 
lilK'ts  only,  or,  as  was  more  ctiinmnnly  the  aw, 
by  the  aid  of  a  cap,  which  fitted  the  head,  and 
waa  alae  fiutoiedlij  Beans  ef  two  etringi  or  bands, 
which  Wi  re  called  apiada  (Fcstus,  ».  r.),  or  of- 
/mdiom  (Feattu, «. «.))  though  the  latter  word  is 
abe  iBlefpivlsd  ta  nean  a  kind  of  butlun,  by 
which  the  strings  were  fiutened  under  the  chin. 
(Comp.  Sem  9d  Vkg,  At*,  ii.  683,  viiL  664,  x. 
270.) 

The  flamines  were  forbidden  by  law  to  go  into 
public,  or  even  into  the  open  air  without  the  apex 
(Oell.  X.  1 5),  and  hence  we  find  the  expression  of 

used  as  equivalent  to 
the  appointment  of  a  flaraen  dialia.  (Liv.  vi  41.) 
Snlpicius  was  deprived  of  the  priesthood,  only  be- 
cause the  i^MX  fell  from  his  head  trkflat  he  mm 
aacrificinp.    (Vol.  Max.  i.  1.  §  4.) 

Dionysius  (iL  70 )  describes  the  cap  as  being  of 
m  eonieal  farn.  On  ancient  manumiDla  «•  aaa  it 
round  AS  well  as  conical.  From  its  various  forma, 
as  shown  on  bas-rclicfs  and  on  coins  of  the  Roman 
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we  have  selected  six  for  the  annexed  woodcol 
middle  figure  is  from  a  bas-relief,  showing 
the  aalii  with  a  rod  in  his  right  han£ 
Al)K>^raifru8,oi'  albas  galerus  was  a  white  cap 
b^  the  ilamen  dialis,  made  of  the  skin  of  a  white 
victim  mcrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  had  the 
fitttened  to  it  by  means  of  an  oliro-iak, 


From  apex  was  formed  the  epithet  ( 
applied  to  lha  flanan  diaUa  bj  Ond  (ML  8L 

197). 

APHL ASTON  (A^Xooror).  [NAViaJ 
APHORMES  DIKE'  (i^p/u^J*  8M),  was  the 
action  brought  against  a  banker  or  mooej-lcDder 
(rfBws(Smf),  to  reeovcr  fnids  adeneed  Ibr  the 
purjvi'o  of  iM'in;?  ciiiiiloywl  as  banking  capitaL 
Though  such  moneys  were  also  styled  «x^NUcar«^ 
mi,  er  deposits,  to  distmgnlsh  tbsm  frem  iha  pri- 
vate cajntnl  of  the  banker  (tSta  i/^opftif),  there  is 
an  esscittial  diifcrence  between  theaetiona  d^oyys^s 
and  vapcunsrnflmfi,  aa  the  ktlsr  hnflied  that  ^ 
defendant  hnd  n  fuscd  tn  retiim  a  deposit  intnistcd 
to  him,  not  upon  tho  oonditioo  of  his  pajiiw  • 
staled  ialOMt  ibr  hi  vsa,  as  fa  the  fbmcr  cue, 

but  merely  that  it  might  be  safe  in  his  keeping' 
till  the  af&in  of  the  plaintiff  should  enable  kim  to 
rssome  Hs  pnssmifi  fa  security.  [Pabaoata- 
thkck'.]  The  former  action  was  of  the  class  irp^t 
TiKo,  and  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  theam^ 
thetae^  The  speech  ef  ftiaUhMiUi  fa  behalf  of 

Phormio  was  made  fa  a  Waftrfpu^  agninHt  an 
action  of  this  kind.  £J.  AL1 

APHRACrU&  [Navis.] 

APIIRODI'SIA  C^<ppo^M\  festivals  eele- 
brated  in  honour  of  Aphrodite,  in  a  great  number 
of  towns  fa  Qvesee,  but  particnlariy  m  the  isknd 
of  Cypms.  Her  most  ancient  temple  was  at  Paphoa, 
which  was  built  by  Aerias  or  Cmyras,  in  whose 
fiamily  the  priestly  dignity  was  hereditaiy.  (Tacit. 
Hilt.  ii.  3,  Jmtol.  ill  62  ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Serm.  83.) 
No  bloody  sacrifices  were  allowrd  to  be  nfTervHi  to 
her,  bnt  only  pure  fire,  flovrers,  and  mccose  (Viig, 
Aen.  1 116)  ;  and  thmibn,  when  TacitM  <JM 
il  3)  speaks  of  victims,  we  mast  either  suppose, 
with  Ernesti,  that  they  were  killed  merely  that  the 
prisal  might  inspect  their  intestfai%  at  fv  lk»pu^ 
pose  of  affording  a  feast  to  the  persons  present  at 
the  festival  At  all  events,  however,  the  altar  of 
the  goddess  was  not  allowed  to  ba  poQnted  with 
the  blood  of  the  victims,  which  were  mnytly  he- 
soats.  Mysteries  were  also  celebrated  at  Paphoe 
fa  honav  «f  AphMdila ;  and  thtw  wha  INN  iU- 
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tmtei  offbred  to  the  p^ddinw  a  piwc  of  moncj-,  and 
mtmmi  is  idJUB  a  meainre  of  mit  and  a  phallus, 
h  At  ayHmM  tkMMdfca,  tbey  Rocired  instnie- 
bau  rix^  /<«iXuc^.   A  second  or  new 

f^/um  kad  been  built,  according  to  tmdition,  after 
rite  Ddejao  wac,  by  the  Arcadian  A^a{ieiiar ;  and, 
■ccaHiaf  to  Stmbo  (xit.  fk  683),  men  and  women 
&am  ddbier  towna  of  the  iilsrid  aucmlited  at  New 
Pifhat,  and  went  in  nletim  jinKcMion  to  (_)ld 
I'M^bM,  a  dartanoe  of  aiztj  aladu ;  and  the  name 
•f  tka  priest  of  ^Aphrwiit*',  aytrruft  (IlcBj^ch. 
rae  to  have  on^uiaced  m  his  heading  this  pm 
ctiMfB.  Apbrodite  was  woiihipped  in  most  towns 
tjfCrpfu*.  ar^i  =n  othor  partK  of  Greece,  such  n.i 
Cniinn,  SfNUU,  Tbebea)  EUa,  ;  and  thotJ^li 
■•ApiMMBaKBMBiaaMd  in  tMis  |Mors,  c 
im  BO  roijriT5  d'>n1tt  their  existence  ;  we  find 
tboB  eqras^j  mcauocfd  at  Curiuth  aind  Athens, 
ikmmafJMn  clM#f  celebrated  by  the  numerous 
rnfftatML  (Athen.  nil  pp.  ')74,  xiv,  p.  659.) 
AattW  great  festrval  of  Apitfodite  and  Adonis  in 
ScMi  is  11  llllilBll         SiMMMk     (//efx>  <nJ 

APLUSTRE.  [Nava] 

ATOCLBTI  (4«MAi9f«Qu  {Ampoubvii  Fo»> 

act.  p.  27.  k]. 

At*UDfcCl  AK  (a]r«S««Ta4),  the  aeceiven,were 
pAKs  efttMK  ait  AiImbB)  who  WM  fBttodneid  bjr 

in  th>  place  of  the  ancirnt  mlncrctae 
i).  Tbe7  were  ten  in  numW,  one  for 
Mr  «M  «»  neeiteantlM 
ti  -i  :md  diatrihi.tc  them  to  the  .'^rjcirate 
«l  the  ftdaujUBtcation,  which  were  enti- 
hem.  TImt'  aMorAingly  kept  lisls  ef 
prnw  iiideljtcd  to  tin-  .'t.i'.> .  ni.Ki  ■  «  ntries  of  all 
■NDLji  that  wen  naid  io,  and  erased  the  names  of 
AitiltaH  *—  the  Ksia.  They  had  power 
to  d'.<idr  caujcs  connected  with  the  sul  ji  rts  r.nder 
tketr  aMa^oBCBt  i  tboufh  if  the  mauers  in  dis- 
fMi  v«t  hi^iurtMMW.  tliej  were  eUiged  te 
^  "3  tiKB  for  deicisicNi  into  the  ordinnr}'  courts. 
(faUai^vin.  97;  Ecjmolog.  Mag.  Uaxpoaat.  Said. 
Bayckce.;  Aristot.  /W.  ri  8 ;  OiHk  a  TaMocr. 
^TM),762;  Aeseh.£.a«.  p.375|  fitdkhfiW 
i«aB.  t^AAmn^  pc  159,  2nd  ed.) 

APOORAPHB'  (Anrypo^),  is  literally  **a 
Brt,  V  mister  ;^  bat  in  Uie  bngnage  of  the  Attic 
WmtM,  the  terms  &9oypi^>€tv  and  &vo7p(i4>«(r9ai 
lid  three  tepcuate  applic-aiiuns  : — 1.  'Avoypcup^) 
*u  cadi  in  icference  to  mn  aecwitign  in  public 
inttyis,  SMfe  partir'ilnHr  t\  hen  there  wete  wn'eral 
^tfradaats  ;  the  deuuiiciatida,  the  bill  of  indict- 
***t,  sad  ettumeratiea  of  the  accused,  would  in 
tbi  case  be  termed  'jparr^j-^r,  and  differ  but  little, 
^  St  sJl,  (ma  the  ordiiiar)-  jfntjt^L    (Andoc  de 
^fU.  M  ;  AnUph.  d*  CkmmL  78&)   %  It  im- 
•W  the  makir?  of  a  f  Ifmn  protest  or  asierttn?! 
■dare  a  magistrate,  to  the  intent  that  it  might  bi> 
|«anTcd  Vi^  him,  till  it  was  required  to  be  given 
mrra^Dce.    (Dem.  m  P^aea.  1»40.)    3.  It  wa« 
s  ^xTiifatioo  of  ptopntjr,  said  to  belong  to  tht.- 
Wt  aetHAjr  im  the  peaseiaioo  of  a  private 
Pfofi  ;  irfrich  »fiecifiait'-n  wn?  Tnntlr-,  with  a  \i<  'x 
to  ibe  rorJucmUaa  of  such  pruperty  to  the  state. 

The  laj^  nnlv  rf^'ni'TP'S  n  more  rxti'rtdr'rl 

■i^^Miatioa.   Th«re  would  be  two  occasions  upon 
kwiM  eecv;  inl»  «4ca  m  pamin  held 

pc^lif  property  without  purThnei~,  flS  nn  intn^r!.  r  ; 
'  Meoodi^,  when  the  snbsta&ce  of  an  individual 
ia  ^Mieo^tience  of  a  judi- 
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cial  award,  as  in  the  case  of  n  dtclarvd 
debtor.  If  no  opposition  were  offered,  the  apo- 
graphi  would  attam  its  object,  under  the  cstre  of 
the  magistrate  to  whose  offiee  it  was  brought ; 
otherwise,  a  public  action  ania^  vkich  it  alio  de- 
signated by  the  sonic  title. 

la  a  MM  of  the  first  kind,  whidi  k  mSA 
in  some  caws  to  have  also  borne  the  iv.Tnp  wiBtv 
IXM  rk  xpilf^a  tctd  »<5<r«  roSra  sftj,  the  claiuiajit 
a^OMt  ifca  iMe  had  merely  to  |ii«v»  his  title  to 
the  property  ;  nnfl  wf:li  this  wc  nrnst  class  the 
ciUti  of  a  person  that  impugned  the  apo^/rufiiti, 
whereby  the  sabstance  of  another  was,  or  was  pro- 
P"srd  to  be,  confiscated,  nr.  the  ground  that  he  It:  <1 
a  luin  by  way  of  mortgage  or  other  rccogiiueU 
security  upon  a  portion  ef  it ;  or  that  the  part  im 

.;iii  >tii III  (lid  Tint  in  nTl^•  WST  bt'long  to  the  fttntc 
debtor,  or  peivon  so  mulcted.  This  kind  ot  (>p|»o- 
sition  to  the  apofjrapke  is  illuatnfted  in  the  i'])ei>ch 
of  Demosthenes^  l'ts^^  Nicostmtus,  in  vliii  h  we 
learn  that  Apoliodunis  bad  instituted  an  ufKx/rapLe 
against  Aretnusius,  lor  non-pa^-ment  of  a  penalty 
iiu'urrrd  in  n.  forrniT  nrtinn.  I'pon  thig,  Nico- 
stratus  attacks  the  description  of  the  property,  and 
maintains  that  Ikam  •kim  were  wfoi^y  aei  dowa 

in  it       belongiag  t»  AwtfcMlttii  far  uigj  W<f>  k 
fact  his  own. 
In  tibe  eeeMid  cnas^  llie  defense  cenld  of  eomo 

only  proceed  up"Ti  tho  nllr^i  ilti  pdity  of  the  former 
penalty  ;  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
Hinnfli  of  li3fiM.tnf  ilMi  aaliliir  Hmts  Pelyaenoa 
had  been  condemned  by  the  ftenrmli^  to  tm  v  a  fine 
for  a  breach  of  diidplwe ;  and,  as  he  did  not  pey 
it  withb  ^  appointed  time,  an  apotfrapH  te  the 
amoiiiit  (if  tlie  fjix-  wa^  Jii't-cird  ;i„Miii,-^t  liirn, 
wliich  lie  omioscs,  un  the  ground  that  the  hue  was 
illegal  Tne  apoprapki  might  be  iaatitnled  by  an 
Athenian  citi^i  n  ;  ^nt  if  there  were  no  private 
praecutocy  it  became  the  duu  of  the  demsirchi  to 
pieeMd  iridi  it  officially.  SwnetiiBea,  howermv 
extmordinary  coniniiasioners,  as  the  ovkKoyt's  and 
^Tmrraf,  were  appointed  for  the  purpo*e.  The 
smta  institnied  against  tiie  opopmpki  belonged  to 
the  jnriadiclion  of  the  Eleven,  an  l  for  a  while  to 
that  of  the  tiyndici.  (rifiit  roir  w^Sixeus  a.*o- 
ypapdis  droypd^tw^  Lycuig.  quoted  by  HaqM>> 
cxation.)  The  fiirther  conduct  of  these  cnusi-s 
would,  of  course,  in  a  g^eat  measure  depend  opon 
the  claimant  being,  er  not  htMg,  in  pcssession 
of  the  proscribed  property.  In  the  first  case  the 
diroTpd^r,  in  the  second  the  claimant,  would 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  plaintiff.  In  a  case 
like  that  of  Kicosttntos  above  cited,  the  dafanant 
would  be  obliged  to  deposit  a  certain  sura,  which 
he  forfeited  if  ne  lost  his  cause  (wup€Utarato\4i)  ; 
m  all,  he  would  profatUj  be  oUiged  to  pay  the 
eosts  or  covil  fta*  {wfmw0iSa^  vfm  the  mm9  eon- 
tingency. 

A  private  citlscn,  who  prosecQted  an  indivi- 
dual  by  mmri?  of  airoypa^ifu  forfeited  a  thousand 
drachmae,  it  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one- 
fifth  of  the*  iticaiti,  and  reimbutscd  the  defendant 
his  prylancla  trptm  8t<]H!ttn!.  In  the  fortner  rtise, 
too,  he  would  probably  luoir  a  modifiid  atiniia, 
t.  e.  «  Bsttrielaui  from  htatgi^g  Mch  actions  for 
the  fiittir*.  [J.  S.  M.] 

APOKERUXIS  (AirwcVC"),  implies  the 
method  by  «Uch  a  fiither  could  at  Athens  diMlf* 
the  leRal  conii'^ction  between  himself  and  his  son  ; 
but  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  orators 
at  thi  «Ukt  wOm,  it  codd  only  bnm 
M  i 
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plaro.  Accordlnjj  to  the  authrr  nf  t^-  r^wTamn 
tion  on  the  lubjcct  ('Airmn|pvrr«>i«*«t),  which  ba« 
HMMnllT  boni  ftttnbotod  to  ImcmiIi  wibitantMl 
rasoiii  ttvrr  n'-quired  to  injnn-  *hr  mt:*^  itlon  of 
auch  cxtnorduuury  severity.  Tbote  sugije^ted  in 
the  trwriie  rdand  to  wra,  dcfidency  In  filial 
•ttciitiiiii,  rlot'iis  living,  and  pr>>f1iipu'y  generally. 
A  sulMct|Dent  act  of  nardon  might  annul  this 
•olenm  rejeetimi ;  b«t  ir  it  wtn  not  ■>  afoidod, 
tho  son  waa  dniiiMi  liy  hia  father  while  nlive,  and 
diainlMdrited  afterwards.  It  doet  oot»  however, 
appear  that  liis  privilege!  aa  to  bit  triba  or  tha 
btiitc  undcn^rnt  any  allfration.  The  court  of  the 
ajxhon  moat  have  l^cen  that  in  which  cauaea  of 
thk  kind  w«ra  bmnght  forward,  and  tha  r^ettfan 
Would  be  completed  and  de<-lared  by  the  voice  of 
the  hcnUd  (diroir^pu{«u).  It  is  probable  that  an 
adoptive  father  also  might  retort  to  thta  remedy 
agamat  th<>  in^titude  af  n  Mlb  (Meier,  AU. 
i'rwrss,  p.  432,  Ac.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

APOLEIPSIS  (MKti^is).  [DivoRTiUM.J 

APOLLINA  KES  LUDI.  [Luoi.) 

APOLLO'NIA  {'AwoKAArta)  it  the  name  of  a 
propitiatory  festival  solmniaed  at  Sicyon,  in  honour 
of  ApoUoand  Artemia,«f  which  Panaanias  (ii.  7. 
§7)  gives  the  foHnwinj?  acconnt:  —  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  after  the  deatructtoii  of  the  Python,  hod 
wished  to  be  porificd  at  Siqm  (Ae^Mea)  ;  but 
lieint'  driven  away  by  n  phantom  (whence  in  after- 
time«  a  certain  »jK)t  in  the  town  was  called  ^6Sos)t 
tliey  proceeded  in  Carmanoi  U  Ctote.  Upon  this 
the  inhuliitanu  of  Sicyon  were  attacked  by  a  pesti- 
lence, and  the  seers  ordered  them  to  appoate  the 
deities.  V  I  ri  boys  and  the  s;une  nomberof  girls 
wfn'  order  d  to  go  t  )  the  rivrr  Sythn*,  and  batbr- 
ill  iu  waters  ;  then  to  carry  the  sUitues  of  the  two 
deities  into  the  temple  of  Peitho,  and  fifMn  thence 
hui  k  t'j  that  of  ApKiHo.  Similar  rites,  ssirs  Pausa- 
nias,  still  continue  to  be  observed  ;  for  at  the  fea- 
tival  <if  ApoUo,  the  boyt  go  to  the  river  Sythaa, 
and  earn*  the  two  deities  into  the  tea^la of  Paitho, 
and  thence  back  to  that  of  ApoUa 

Although  fieitivab  nndar  tha  name  of  ApoHonla, 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  are  mentioned  in  no  other 
place,  atiU  it  it  not  improbable  that  they  existed  un- 
der  the  tame  nana  in  other  towm  of  Oveaea,  [LbS.] 

APf)PKMPSIS  (Mwfuypts).    [DivoRTiUM  ] 

APUPIIANSIS,  or  APOPUASIS  (Iw^. 
9ts  or  AW^Mo),  was  the  ptpelaiaation  of  the  de- 
cision which  the  majority  of  the  judges  came  t  i  i! 
the  end  of  a  trial,and  waa  thus  alto  uaed  to  tig:iufy 
the  dar  en  which  tha  trial  taale  pfam.  fDm.  c. 
T:<u  r  i'.  t.  p.  1 1 53  ;  Lex  Rhetor,  p.  21 0.)  The  word 
also  employed  to  indicate  the  account  of  a 
)>er»oD^  {KPOfierty,  which  was  obliged  to  be  given 
when  an  antulntis  was  drniandcd.    [A NTinusis. ] 

APO'PHORA  {iato^ofi\  which  pioperljmeant 
**  prodnoe  or  profit*  of  any  kind,  waa  niad  at 
Athens  In  ftignifv  tho  profit  wliirh  accrued  to  mas- 
ters irom  their  sUvet.  It  thus  tigniiied  the  sura 
which  akvai  paid  to  th«r  naiton  when  they  U- 
lii'iin  d  on  their  own  orrount,  and  the  sum  which 
masters  received  when  they  let  out  their  slaves  on 
hire  either  for  the  rainet  or  any  odier  kind  of 
kbour,  and  also  the  money  which  was  paid  by  the 
state  fur  the  use  of  the  slaves  who  served  in  the 
fleet,  (Dem.  c.  Aphoh.  i.  p.  819,  c.  Nu»$tr.  p, 
;  Andoc.  De  MytUr.  p.  19  ;  Xen.  Hep.  Ath. 
i.  1 1 ;  Buckh,  PM.  Earn,  of  Athens^  p.  72,  2nd  ed.) 
The  term  apopkora  wai  alto  applied  to  the  money 
.  whkh  WM  paid  hj  ^        tiatat  to  apail^  ftr 
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the  prrr^-i'Jr  nf  carrk-ing  on  the  war  a^^alnst  tktf 
PeniaiM.  W  ben  Athena  acquired  the  ianreaiai^« 
theaa  manara  wan  «aliod  ftfm,  (Mth,  JUL 

p.  Sf^fi.) 

APOPHURE'TA  (iirod^a),  wvtento  whk^ 
were  given  to  frModa  at  tha  and  or  an  witfrtaw 

ment,  to  Uikc  home  with  them.  Thrjc-  [  reseats 
were  utoaUv  given  oo  teatival  days,  eaperiaUj 
during  tha  SatovnaKa.   Martial  givea  tha  tilta  t0 

Af*nphi,r'!i  to  l!i  r  f  inrtrfnt  h  liiKik  iT        Kpl^'nirr.  "-^ 

which  contaioa  a  number  of  cpigcania  oo  the  things 
OMially  givw  awav  at  ^/lioiMit.  (float  Vmft, 
19  ;  C.iLSr,  ;  fhi.'v.  7.r  ) 

APUPHHAUKS  li£M£RAI  (&r9^pd2«s 
inUpai)^  unlucky  or  uufuttunate  daya  (j^e*  m^kutiy, 
on  which  no  puhlic  business,  nor  ajiy  imp^irtartt 
affiuri  of  any  kind,  were  trantactad  at  Atha&a. 
Sudi  wen  tha  hwt  thne  days  bat  ana  of  aveaw 
month,  and  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  moota 
'i'hargelion,  on  which  the  Plynteria  were  eeia> 
brated.  {Etym.  Mag,  131  ;  PluU  AUA,  M  ; 
Lucian,  PmlmtB^  19 1  Schnnaani  ih  OmUm^ 
p.  60.) 

APORRHE'TA  <&«o^a),  nterany  ^tbinga 
forbidden,^  hat  two  peculiar,  but  widely  different, 

acceptations  in  the  Attic  diah^t.  In  one  of  thcae 
it  implies  contraViand  goods,  an  enumeration  rA 
which  at  the  different  periods  of  Athenian  hiatory, 
ii  '.'ivon  hy  Bockh  {PuM.  Kr^m.  of  Athens^  pt  53, 
Jud  ed.)  ;  in  the  other,  tt  denotes  ocrtaia  coatn- 
raelioua  epitheta,  from  the  a{^licayoa  of  whidi 
both  the  living  and  the  dead  were  protected  by 
tpecial  lawt.  (Meiei^  AU.  Prooe**.  p.  482.) 
Among  thaae,  h^ifmrnt^  9mpa\aUu^  and  ftnrp^ 
^oia$  are  rfrtninlv  to  ho  rrrknnrd  :  nnd  other 
wordt,  aa  (n^cums^  though  not  torbiddcu  moots- 
naUm  by  the  law,  teem  to  haw  been  eqnalljr 
nrtinnnlile.  The  penalty  n^iiij.'  thr^r  worda 
waa  a  tine  of  500  drachmae  (laoc  m  Lock,  p.  ^6), 
reoBTenMe  in  an  action  for  abnaive  language 
(KaKrjyopiaf).  It  is  surmised  that  thh  fine  was  in- 
cnrred  bj  Meidiaa  in  two  actions  on  the  oocaaion 
■MoUooad  hf  Demeadienw  (<•  Mid.  pp.  54<l,  548  ; 
seealdo  !li!(1twnl.  ].:.-r./>,-  /)i,j^frf.  p.l,'(n.  f.T.S.M.j 
APUSTA  SlOU  DIKE'  (4»«Hrra^»W  «iinj>. 
Thia  ia  tha  only  private  oott  whkh  eana,  w  fiv  m 

we  ki  lU',  undtT  the  rxrlnsive  jurisdiction  of  tho 
poiemarch.     (Arittot.  D«  Aik,  quoted  by 

Harpocrat)    It  aonld  ha  hnnght  tffSaa/L  nana 
l  ilt  a  fre<>dman  (iircAfuOfpof),  and  the  only  pr<»- 
secutor  permitted  to  appear  wm  the  dtiaen  to 
whom  he  had  been  hidmd  fiv  hb  liberty,  nnleaa 
this  privilege  was  transmitted  to  the  tont  of  Boch 
funner  matter.   The  tenor  of  the  aocnaatko  waa, 
that  thm  had  heen  a  defhnlt  in  duty  to  the  pro* 
socutor  ;  hut  what  nttentiont  might  be  claimed 
from  the  freedman,  we  iiTe  not  informed.    It  ia 
laid,  however,  that  the  greatett  delict  of  thia  kmd 
was  the  aelection  of  a  patron  (wpoordnrt)  other 
than  the  former  matter.    If  convicted,  the  defend- 
ant wat  publicly  told  ;  bnt  if  acquitted,  the  uu- 
protperoos  connection  ccated  for  ever,  and  the 
freedman  wat  at  liberty  to  select  any  citizen  for 
hit  patron.     The  patron  could  nisa  summaniy' 
punish  the  above-mentioned  delinquendea  of  h» 
freedman  hy  pri%-nte  incarceration  without  any 
legal  award.  (Petit  Leg.AUie.  p.  261.)  [J.  S.M.J 
APOSTOLEIS  (dwMrraM&Xten  public  oiBcera 
at  Athens,  whose  duty  it  wrr;  to  see  that  the  ships 
were  properly  equipped  and  provided  by  those 
wh«  WIN  bomd  to  diwihay  tha  ttknmAgi 
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Thar  bad  th*  power,  in  ccrUln  case*,  of  Irhpnjon- 
in^  ui&AtcbM  who  Delected  to  iumuh  the 
•kifw  pp^perlj  (I>ein.  pm  &r.  p.  262)  ;  and  they 
ft  uAUrj'^J  a  board,  in  canjonctiun  \\  i:h  the  in- 
ci  the  docks  (o^  tmt  mmfiw  iintitXrrrai)^ 
^  pMMadoB  of  an  vaXtm  (dating  to  the 
etnnfOMnt  of  the  skips.  (Deni.e.£b«ry.  p.  1147  ; 
Jlttcc»  AtL  Ptoemm^  p.  112 ;  fiifcUi,  PtaM.  Eem, 
ifAOmm,  ^  M3u) 

API  'THE'CA  {iewo»ftini\  s  place  in  the  upper 
part  of  til*  koMe,  ia  which  the  Romans  frequently 
yhetd  xhm  fitkea  amphone  in  which  their  wines 
vert'  d«poaitfid.     This  place,  which  was  quite 
iifocnt  froni  the  oeUa  rinaria,  was  above  the 
fmmimm  ;  met  it  was  thought  tiuU  the  passage 
«f  At  moke  tknog^  Aa  naat  tended  greatly  to 
Boease  the  flartmr  of  the  wine.    (Colum.  i.  fi. 
I  f9 ;  Hor.  CiBTw.  iiL  &.  11,         ii.  5.  7,  and 
Hekdorf  ^  aalak.)    The  position  of  the  apotbeca  I 
erpkfn*  the  e»prf*«'r>n  in  !Iomce  (fnT-m.  iii.  21. 
»),  l>-xmde^  te-nicL,    ^(Joiiip.  iitxktr,  Gaiiui^  voL  iL 

APOTHEO  SIS  (iwoentcis),  the  enrohoent  of 
»  taortal  aaiong  the  gods.    The  injrthology  of 
(htcee  contains  nnmeroas  instances  of  the  dc^ca- 
tioK  of  nuttals  ;   b^it  in  the  republican  times  of 
irfeeee  we  find  lew  examples  ot  such  deificatioo. 
Tha  inhihrtanta  of  AmphipoUs,  howerer,  offered 
■KTiScM  to  FJrasidaa  after  hia  dt'ath  (ThtTc.  v. 
11);  and  the  people  of  Egeste  built  an  keromm  to 
flffippia,  wi  alw  offend  ttcrifiees  t»  him  on  ae- 
c^t     his  pononal  beaot)-.   (Hrrnd.  v,  47.)  In 
tk  Oteefc  kiafdoaaa,  which  arose  in  the  £ast  on 
ttolinaibatacat  of  ibtanqxraof  Aknaider,  it 

iori  not  apprrtr  t-.  havp  ViCf  n  urjcnmrnrin  f  ir  the  stlc- 
eettor  to  the  throne  to  hare  oif^cd  divine  honom 
^  Iki  fmar  aofafvigB.  duck  an  a|iotkeaaia  of 
Pt)l*^T,  kinjf  of  Egni-pt,  is  dc»cril>ed  by  Theo- 
oitas  in  his  17th  IdvL  (See  Casanbon's  note  on 
Sirt.JtaLChsK.88L> 

The  term  apotheosis,  arn  ri::  Ojc  Romans,  pro- 
ytt^  upaAtd  the  alevation  of  a  deceased  emperar 
tifinas  kanaom  This  practice,  wkidi  waa  eoB* 
n^m  Dpon  the  death  t'f  almost  all  the  emperors, 
Hfean  to  have  ariaen  from  the  opuiioo,  which  was 
lanll;  entertamed  among  tka  fUmaM^  tkat  the 
Mils  or  nanes  of  their  ancestors  became  deities  ; 
•ai  as  it  was  common  for  children  to  worship  the 
Mai  of  their  fiithers,  so  it  was  natoial  for  djrine 
^oMns  to  be  poblidy  paid  to  a  deceased  emperor, 
*^  was  regayrdcd  as  the  parent  of  his  country. 
TUi  apoibcoais  of  an  emperor  was  usually  called 
t^mratio;  and  the  enperoc  who  recetfad  the 
haow  «f  an  apotheosis,  was  said  en  deorum  tra- 
■«npa  nfmr%,  or  eomMcrari.  In  the  earliest  times 
faaalas  is  said  te  hava  been  admitted  to  divine 
kmoon  nnder  the  nnme  of  Quirinus  (Plut,  Rom, 
^»28  ;  Lit.  l  16  ;  Cic  de  Hep.  ij.  10)  j  but  none 
*f  the  alkar  Reman  kmgs  appears  to  have  lecdTed 
and  in  the  republican  times  we  also 
■M  ef  DO  instance  of  an  apotheosis.  Julius  Caesar 
*li  irificd  after  his  death,  and  games  were  insti- 
't&tc<l  to  his  himour  by  Aucriitus  (l^tict.  J^u.  Cats. 
^) ;  aod  the  example  tlius  set  was  toilowed  in 
^■ii  if  ike  other  emperors. 

Tfce  ceremonies  ob?-r  rrcd  nn  thr  occasion  of 
Kt  xpotbeoais  have  been  minately  described  by 
HtnliiHi       9^  in  the  IbDawfaf  passage  :  — 
?t  ii  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  deify  those 
tli«ir  fsaman  wka  die,  IcaTiag  iaccaasors  ; 
M  ^jAm  lhar  cril  apodMM.    On  cUa 
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occasion  a   flcmblnncc    of  m3uming,  combined 
with  ffstiTal  and  rel^tu  obaerrancei,  is  risihla 
throughout  the  citf.  The  hod j  of  the  dead  thej 
honour  after  human  fashion,  with   a  splendid 
funeral  ;  and  making  a  waxen  image  in  all  respects 
resembling  him,  they  expose  H  ta  view  in  the 
Testibole  of  the  palace,  on  a  lofty  iTory  coudi  of 
|;reat  size,  ^«ead  with  doth  of  gold.    The  figure 
IS  made  pallid,  like  a  aide  man.   Durioff  most  of 
the  dar  senators  sit  round  the  bed  on  the  left  side, 
clothed  in  black  ;  and  noble  women  on  the  right, 
clothed  in  plain  white  garments,  like  moumen, 
wearing  no  gold  or  necklaces.   These  rtimnonMa 
continue  for  seven  days  ;  and  the  physicians  sere- 
rally  approach  the  coach,  and  looking  on  the  sick 
man,  say  that  he  grows  worse  and  worse.  And 
when  they  have  made  Ix^Iieve  that  he  is  denH,  the 
noblest  of  the  equestrian  and  chosen  joutiis  ot  the 
senatorial  orders  take  up  the  coach,  and  b^  it 
along  the  Via  Sacra,  and  expose  it  in  the  old 
forum.    Platforms  like  stejis  iire  built  upon  catb 
aide ;  on  one  of  which  stands  a  chorus  if  Mhla 
youths,  and  on  the  opposite,  a  chorus  of  womet)  of 
high  rank,  who  sing  hymns  and  songs  of  praise 
to  the  deceased,  modulated  in  a  solemn  and  mourn' 
ful   strain.     Afterwards   they  bear   the  couch 
through  the  city  to  the  Campus  Martius,  in  the 
broadest  part  of  which  a  sqtiare  pile  is  constructed 
entirely  of  logs  of  timber  of  the  largest  size,  in  the 
shape  of  a  chamber,  filled  with  ft^gots,  and  on  tha 
oQtaida  adeoMd  with  hangings  ntwwoven  with 
gold  and  ivory  images  and  pictures.    U{>un  th'is,  a 
similar  bat  smaller  chamber  is  built,  with  open 
doifa  Md  wiDdawi,  and  ahova  it,  a  thiid  and 
fourth,  still  diminishing  to  tV.r  t  ip,  so  that  one 
might  eompare  it  to  the  light-houses  which  are 
called  Phak   In  the  s«eend  ttoiy  they  pbea  • 
bed,  and  cullLtt  all  sorts  of  anMiKiti  u  and  incense, 
and  every  aort  of  fragiant  fruit  or  herb  or  iniaa  ; 
ftr  all  citiaa,  and  nationa,  and  penona  of  cmmenea 
emulate  each  other  in  contributing  these  last  gifts 
in  hoooor  of  the  emperor.   And  when  a  vast  hem> 
of  aRNoatieB  b  eolleetad,  Aeva  is  a  ptoBearien  of 
horsemen  and  of  cl  ariots  around  the  pile,  with  the 
drivers  clothed  in  robes  of  office,  and  wearing 
nadca  nada  to  laaemlila  Aa  meat  diatinpished 
Ronmn  generals  and  emperors.    When  all  this  IS 
done,  the  others  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which 
easily  catches  hold  of  the  fiiggots  and  aromatics  ; 
and  from  the  highest  and  smallest  story,  as  from 
a  pinnacle,  an  eagle  is  let  loose  to  mount  into  the 
sky  as  the  fire  ascends,  which  is  beUcTcd  by  the 
Romans  to  cany  tha  aaol  of  the  emperor  fian 
earth  to  henven  •  nnd  from  thai  lina  ha  ii  WW- 
shipped  with  the  other  gods.^* 

In  eenibnnity  with  this  account,  it  ia  common 
to  pwe  on  m*»dn!9  struck  in  hnnonr  of  an  apotheosii 
an  alur  wiih  tire  on  it,  aj:id  an  eagle,  the  bird  of 
Jupiter,  taking  flight  into  the  9k.  Th»  nmbej  of 
medals  of  this  description  ia  very  numenjus.  We 
can  from  th^  medals  alinie  trace  the  names  of 
sixty  individuals,  who  rcccivi  d  the  htmoun  of  aa 
apothf^osis,  from  the  time  of  JuliiH  Cnrsar  to  that 
of  Conatantme  the  Great  On  most  of  them  the 
word  CoNSBcaATio  occurs,  and  on  soma  Oiaek 
coins  t!ic  word  A<f>IEPOCli.  The  follnwin?  wonr!- 
cut  is  token  from  an  agate,  which  is  supposed  to 
wjpnasnt  the  apotheosis  of  Omnanicus.  (Mont- 
faucon.  Ant.  E»fJ.  ?nppl.  voL  v.  p.  137.)  In  bis 
left  haiid  he  holds  the  oocnncopiai  and  Vi^oty  ia 
n  laMil  CNWB  vpoD  tdai*  . 
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A        rinrihr  mutwtrtium  to  tlM  aboT«  u 

found  on  the  tritniiT  na!  nrcii  of  Titua,  on  which 
Titus  u  represented  M  being  carried  ap  to  the 
dtin  «B  nn  eagi«.  Thm  it  ■  IwlMtf  rapvMn- 
tation  of  the  npntheoais  of  Angtiitn  Ml  n  OBJZ- 
■tone  in  the  rojal  mueiiin  of  Faria. 

Miayatiwr  mwiimwBto  liam  com  4«wii  to  vi, 
which  represent  nn  npotheo«i».  Of  these  the  most 
celebcated  ia  the  baa-Wlief  in  the  Townlcj  gallery 
in  tlM  Britiali  Mmean,  wlikb  wfnmniB  tike 

apotheosis  of  IForncr.  It  ii  clenrlj  of  Roman  work- 
nuuiahip,  and  ia  aappoaed  to  hare  baan  executed  in 
^e  time  of  the  Btaperor  dandiiit. 

Dip  wives,  and  other  female  rehntions  of  the 
euiperonk  aomctiaiea  reoeired  the  honour  of  an 
■pelheoik  TUiviatlweneirhliLitlftAvgafta, 
with  PnppocA  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  with  Fauattmi 
the  wife  of  Antooinua.  (Suet.  CUauL  1 1 ;  Dion 
€mb.  xL  5;  Tac.  Anm.  zri.  21 ;  Capitolin.  Jntom. 
PMo$.  26.) 

APPARITO'RES,  the  general  name  for  the 
public  aemuits  of  the  magistrates  at  Rome,  naroelj, 

tlM  AOCBNSI,  CARNtrSX,  COACTORU,  InTBR> 
PRITBa,LlCTORXR,PRABCONSR,ScRIBAX,STATOR, 

Strator,  ViATORKs,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
in  aepamte  MtiGiM.  Thej-  were  called  apparitores 
because  thcr  were  at  hand  to  execute  the  com- 
mands of  the  magistrates  {quod  tin  apparebant  el 
pmesto  erwd  ad  oiteqmum,  Serv.  Ad  Virtj.  Aen.  xiL 
850;  Cic.  pro  a«mf.  A3;  I.iv.  IS).  Their 
aenrice  or  attendance  was  called  apparitio.  (Cic. 
mi  Fam,  xiiL  54,  oi^  Qs.  #lv  L  1.  9  4.)  The 
get  null  of  the  military  tribunes  were  also  called 
•MsrilDiea.  Wc  read  that  the  Emperor  Severus 
wMe  the  military  trfbOMi  to  ntob  tiM  appari- 
tores, whom  they  wen  MOUlOIMd  to  OATe. 
(Lamprid.  Sntr.  52.) 

Under  the  empeww,  Ae  ^fsritorei  were  di- 
vided  into  numerous  classes,  and  enjoyed  peculiar 
iiriril«mi|  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Just. 
Cod.  IS.  th.  59— 59. 

APPELLA'TIO.  1.  Orekk  (t<p^(nt,  or  Afo- 
5urla).  Owing  to  the  oonatitution  of  the  Atheuian 
tribondi,  eeeb  of  wWeh  ivm  geMially  appropriated 
to  its  particular  suhjeets  of  cognisance,  and  therefore 
oonld  not  be  cooaiidered  aa  homogeneooa  with  or 
nibeffdiiiBto  to  wuf  other,  then  woe  little  oppor- 
tunity  for  bringing  appeals  properly  ?o  chilled.  Tt 
is  to  be  obeerred  also,  that  in  general  a  cauae  was 
inHj  and  itrevoeRbljr  Aeddod  bjr  the  nrdict  of 

the  dicasts  (BM  axrroTtXiii).  TheBe  IWie,  how- 
•ra^  aome  exoeptiona,  in  which  appede  and  new 

Aaewlvfadto 
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be  obtained,  if  the  loacr  could  prove  thtit  it  whm 
not  owing  to  his  negligence  that  jadgrocnt  had 
trnne  bj  defiudt,  or  that  the  dicasts  hsul  been  d»> 
ceived  by  false  witnesses.  And  upon  the  expal- 
sinn  of  the  thirty  tjrmnts^  a  special  law  aaDull«d 
all  the  jedgments  that  had  heai  fhrea  dori^ 
he  usurpation.  (Dem.  r.  Timoer.  p.  718.)  Thf 
>eciilinr  title  of  the  above-mentianed  causes  ww 
jivdhiKoi  SiKou^  which  wie  elie  eppUfld  to  an  < 

of  which  the  subject-matter  was  by  any 
•isain  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  court. 

An  appeal  {rom  a  verdict  of  the  heUeal 
allowed  only  when  one  of  the  parties  was  a  citiaeii 
of  a  foreign  state,  between  which  and  Athene 
an  agreement  existed  as  to  the  method  of 
settling  disputes  between  individuals  of  the  re- 
spective countries  (fiixai  inrh  cvftSi^m'),  If  aocb 
a  fbreigiMr  loit  his  caan  aft  AtiMH^  In  vae  per- 
mitted to  nppefd  to  the  pmprr  court  in  another 
atate,  which  (lincAin-es  viAit)  Bockh,  Schdauma, 
and  HadtwaUnr  eappm  to  hm  hea»  the  mttivm 
country  of  the  litigant  Platner,  on  the  other 
hand,  aigniag  from  the  intention  of  the  regulations 
vfak  te  ptoteet  Intfi  aartiee  fitan  Ae 


ai&alitre^ 

each  other's  fellow-citizens,  contends  that  soni< 
disinterested  atate  would  probaUj  be  ejected  for 
Aia  pnrpooe.  The  twehideal  wena  employed  vpon 
this  occn.<inn  arc  ixKoXf^v^  fKKoXtlffdeu^  and  r; 
fKKKriTQs^  the  laat  uaed  aa  a  aubetantive,  pmbablj 
by  tiM  liW  writen  enlf,  tat  tfwt.  (Harpocr. 
Hiidtw.  Dt'  Diad.  p.  125.)  This  as  well  as  the 
other  cases  of  appeal  are  noticed  by  PoUiix  (riii 
62,  63)  in  the  ftOowfaif  wetdi;~»'^o»u  k 
when  one  transfers  a  canae  from  the  arbitrators 
(SiflUTTp-ai),  or  axchona,  or  men  of  the  towndiip 
{hi\fji6Tai)  to  the  dioeata,  or  ikom  the  aenate  to  the 
assenibly  of  the  people,  or  from  the  assembly  to  a 
court  (SucooT^ptor),  or  from  the  dicasts  to  a  forei^ 
tribunal ;  and  the  canee  was  then  tenned  i^vifuts. 
Those  suits  were  also  called  lutAiirai  SI«ai.  The 
deposit  staked  in  appeals,  which  we  now  call 
impaMiKttm^  is  by  Aristotle  styled  rapdCMer.* 
The  appt^als  from  the  diaetetae  are  generally  men- 
tioned by  Dom.  e.  Aphob.  p.  862  ;  c  Bueot.  de 
Dote,  pp.  1013,  1017,  1024  ;  and  Uadtwalcker 
inppoaea  that  they  were  allovnUa  in  ail  caeea 
except  when  the  fi^  efoa  Mk«  nae  mctted  tok 

It  ie  not  eeay  to  determine  upon  what  ocut&ioDa 

an  appeal  frmn  the  arehcos  could  be  preferred  ;  for 
after  the  tinic  of  Solon  their  power  of  deciding 
eanaee  had  degenerated  into  the  mere  praaideDcy  of 
a  court  (frytfiorla  iiKoirrripiov),  and  the  conduct 
of  the  previous  examination  of  causes  {oroMfHtrts). 
It  haa  been  also  remaiked  (Platner,  Proe.  wmd 
Kl(uj.  vol.  i.  p.  243),  that  upon  the  plaintiffHi  suit 
being  rejected  in  this  prcvioiu  cxaminatian  aa 
unfit  to  he  brought  before  a  court,  he  wooM  tocat 
probably  proceed  against  the  archon  in  the  asaem- 
bly  of  the  pe(^e  for  denial  of  justioe,  or  would 
wait  till  the  wrpiiatfcw  of  fab  year  ef  eOee,  aai 
attack  him  when  he  came  to  render  the  account  ef 
hia  oondoct  in  the  magiatiacy  (««tf^»ai).  (Antyk 
Ai<Xof«a&pk7B8>>  An  appeal,  tewuem,  fraaa  A» 
arrlinns,  ns  from  all  other  officers,  %v.i5  vrry 

possible  when  they  impoaed  a  fine  of  their  own 
authority  md  eriAeat  the  nnetiott'of  nesmt  {  ani 

it  might  also  take  place  when  the  \'m^  archon  had 
by  his  sole  voice  made  an  award  of  duea  and  priri* 

(T^P")  ocoAMfted  \fj  two  priealheode  er  i 
dotal  laeea.  {Lm,  HUimmim,  if.  21», 
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The  spood  from  tkc  dmaolm  woniA  oamr,  wlien 
hitherto  de«med  ooe  of  their  memben, 
kkd  hrcD  dedarcd  br  tbem  to  be  an  intnider  and 
m  gnmm  citeiL  If  the  appeal  were  made,  the 
doMOe  appeared  by  their  adrocate  u  pkinttfT, 
■ad  the  rnah  vaa  the  restitution  of  the  £ranchijM^ 
«r  thtaufw  — pi  iha  alarcty  of  the  defendant. 

It  vtS.  hare  been  ohj^f^n-H,  that  in  the  three 
b't  csae%  the  appeal  waa  made  trom  lew  or  single 
€f  V<«^  ja<%M  t»  tk»  bii^ata,  who  wen  eon- 
■(krcii  ;h*  rt'^fgifiitatiTea  of  the  people  or  coontry. 
Wit4  Hiwci  to  the  pcooe^ings.  no  new  documents 
•MB  to  H(v»         added  to  the  contents  of  the 

be  fwiftned  mm  iy  tu  an  cxaminauou,  u  iar  as 
WMBHTf,  of  tiiote  d  inwwli  wUdi  iMd  be«i 

pot  in  by  th<^  !if':r^Tit!i. 

TWe  is  some  obecuntv  respecting  the  two  next 
kadt  «f  appeal  that  we  noticed  by  PoUujc.  It  is 
(WifTtinrd  by  Schotnann  (AU.  Process,  p.  771) 
iLat  Lbe  af^ieal  firom  the  senate  to  the  people  refers 
to  <aan  which  the  fanner  wera  ftr  vmma  reasons 

jiLlIjipd  to  decide,  and  by  Plainer  (toL  L  p.  427), 
um  VL  (nxmrtd  when  the  senate  waa  aocosed  of 
^nnf  exceeded  ha  power*. 

f-'j^jn  ;be  appr.ii  fr  un  the  ii.'vsnnli'lv  tn  rnnrt.  thfrn 
ii  tiso  a  didfiefeiice  o^^^w^between  the  two  last- 

/Wo,  p.  771)  that  the  word*  of  Pnllux  arc  to  be 
*pr^  a  volaatary  reference  of  a  onnse  by  the 
•Mttf  u  ikiB  MtmM,  mi  PlalMr  n^rg««tingr 
tf  *  possible  case  of  one  that  inrnrrnl  a  pmrjudiciiini 
ti  the  inmbly  i^ainti  him  (wfo€«\^  Kura^^sipo- 
«w<a)  adling  vpon  •  eMrt  <fcMTr|^>ar>  to  five 
kfi  tlie  opportunity  of  viiidicatiiiR  hiins.  lf  fr  /m  a 
cMige  that  hia  antagoniat  declined  to  follow  up. 
VMHTtln  asppoaaa  tlw  CMa  of  a  roagisttala  a«iD> 
•carlr  deposed  bv  the  assembly,  and  demandii^ 
optmhiBiiiBeeeiMjeMntbehdliaatfc 

1  tottAM.  Thm  mvd  AnwLtATn,  and  the 
wmpnoduig  vcfb  Cf^plflbiv,  are  used  in  the  early 
y^wa  vntan  to  axpreaa  the  application  of  an 
^'inlal  a  magistrate,  and  particalarly  to 
a  t-i!4ine,  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  some 
vaqg  iniieted,  or  threatened  to  be  inflicted.  It 
hfliii|iiiBhtd  from  pro9oeatioj  which  in  the  early 
^ritan  u  us«tl  to  signify  an  appeal  to  the  populus 
affectum  life.  It  would  seem  that  the 
was  an  ancient  right  of  the  Roman 
The  snrriTing  HoraUos,  who  mordeted 
^  sista;  appealed  ^in  the  dnamviri  to  the 
HnlaL  (Lrr.  L  26.)  The  decemriii  took  away 
ti  bat  it  was  restored  by  a  lex  eon- 


t 


de  pnnecatwne, 
enacted  that  in  fu 


and  it  was  at  the  6sane 

 that  in  future  no  magistrate  should 

**  Mda  frma  wb^  there  should  be  no  appeal. 
^  this  Liry  (iii.  55)  remarks,  that  the  p1«*K(»s 
"ow  pcoiccted  by  the  prot\f'Uio  ami  ifie 
*^M(!iMa oiunKm/ thb kMer  term  hus  rL'jV;n>ii<-c 
tiAe  spp^llatTo  properly  so  called  <iii.  13,  56). 
^Ppias  (Lit.  iii.  b6)  applied  (afipdluvit)  to  the 
J^iivaes  {  wad  when  thia  prodoced  no  ciTect,  and 
■*  *>n  arrested  by  a  Tiator,  ho  appealed  (provo- 
Cicero  {Ue  Qrat.  ii.  48)  appears  to  allude 
^  ^  le^Hablishmettt  of  the  prorocatio,  which  is 
•■■wwd  by  Lt-.t  (ii'.  ^h).    Thr  cnn!jjli,'to  phra.-^'- 
to  ex^rtas  tl^  proTocaiio  is  proroeare  ad popuium  ; 
^  ^  pbase  which  exixcsses  tha  appellatio,  is 
•W*P<s»r,  and  in  the  later  writrr?  appdUtread. 
^^f^  that  a  peoon^^bt  ofpeUan  from  one 
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from  aa  inferior  to  a  sti 
one  trihone  to  another. 

The  appeals  which  have  here  been  referred  to, 
were  limited  to  crinnnol  mallM.  In  civil  suits  thera 
waa  not,  and  could  not  be  any  appeal  under  the  re- 
public, fur  the  porpose  of  revittiag  oiid  tilit ntig  a 
dedsion,  for  each  magistmte  had  power  to  decido 
finally  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisJIi  timi  :  rnul  nn 
a  general  rule,  the  sentence  of  a  judex  could  not 
be  rerersed  by  the  magistrate  who  fpiifatr^  the 
judex.  Till  only  iiKi'Ic  in  •u  hich  a  person  could 
have  ruliet,  m  siu  h  i  ;Lsr?,  \v;i^  by  the  intcrc(»<io 
of  a  superior  maf'isirat.o,  or  the  appelLitio  of  the 
tribunes  which  would  \w  in  ihe  ri;uurL'  cif  i  stny  of 
execution.  The  Ja  mteyram  resUtuUo  also  cxisiud 
under  the  repvhiiak 

When  the  sapreme  power  ^yfmme  vested  in  the 
emperors,  the  terms  provocatio  and  appdlatio  lost 
their  original  ajgnificatioo.  Thus  Oellius  (iv.  14) 
has  used  protxxxdio  for  appHlatin.  In  the  Digest 
(49.  tit.  1.  A}^Kllaticmibus)  provocatio  and  ap- 
pcUatio  are  used  indiscriminately,  to  expreas  what 
cn!!  an  ap{>eal  in  civil  matters :  but  provocatio 
seems  so  far  to  have  retained  its  (niginal  meaning 
as  to  be  the  only  tem  naed  Ibr  an  appaal  hi 
rriininal  matter?.  The  emperor  centred  in  him- 
sell  both  the  power  of  the  populos  and  the  veto  of 
the  trilmnes ;  bnt  the  appeal  to  hJm  waa  properly 
in  the  Ixst  n  sort  Aiiy^ni'^'ui?  (Sueton.  Oclurutuut^ 
H'i)  established  a  system  of  nsgolar  appeals  from 
litigant  paitiea  at  Rona  to  tha  Praalsr  Urtiana^ 
IS  in  the  provinces  to  the  govrmnrs.  N< td  (Suetrin. 
Nero,  17)  enacted  that,  ail  ^peals  from  prioati 
(IWH.  itoaalnT.  28)>M<HMshoitIdha  tothaaanata. 
Appcllatio  ainon^  the  later  Romrin  jurists,  then,  sig- 
nihes  an  application  for  rcdrcas  fnm  the  decisioa 
of  u  hifenar  to  a  mparioc^  on  the  grmuid  of  wrong 
decision,  or  ether  snfRcient  ground.  According  to 
Ulpian  (Di^  49.  tiL  1),  a|ipeals  weio  comaioa 
amuag  the  Bonma,  on  aecovnt  of  Aa  h^aatiea 
or  ignorance  of  those  wlio  h.fl  to  decide  (Judi- 
nnatw)»  thoqgh  aoinotuacs  aa  afraid  alters  a  pro- 
per deoaion,  aa  k  ia  not  a  naeaaaaiy  consequence 
that  he  who  gives  the  hut  gives  also  the  best  deci- 
sion.** Thia  ramark  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  iibm  Ranum  system  of  procedure,  br  which 
such  matters  were  referred  to  a  judex  for  his  deci- 
sion, after  tha  pleadings  had  brought  the  matter 
in  dispute  to  an  fasoe.  From  the  emperor  himself 
there  was,  of  coutm,  no  i^ipeal ;  and  by  a  constito- 
tioQ  of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  appeal  from  the 
senate  to  the  emperor.  The  emperor,  in  appoint- 
ing a  jodaz,  might  exclude  aU  l^ipeal  ana  maka 
the  decision  of  the  judex  final  M.  Aurelius  by  a 
rescript  (Dig.  49.  tit.  1.  s.  I,  21)  directed  an  ajp- 
pcal  from  the  judgment  of  a  judex  to  tha  waf^ 
tratc  who  had  appointed  the  judex.  The  appeal, 
or  liUUus  ajipelUiiorius^  showed  who  was  the  ap- 
pellant, against  whom  the  appeal  ma,  and  what 
was  the  judgment  appealed  from. 

AppeUatio  also  me.ins  to  simunon  a  party  before 
a  judex,  or  to  call  upon  him  to  perform  something 
that  h*"  hn^  nndcrtaV.rn  to  dn.  (Cic  Ad  Atl.  L8.) 
The  debtor  who  was  summoned  {fq^(>tUatat$)  hj 

his  creditoi^  and  ahigpad  the  ■ainmoB^  waa  nid 

rtisjXiWjUre, 

The  system  uf  appeiialiones  as  established  under 
tha  aupire  was  of  ymj  aziansive  application,  and 

I was  not  rmiitrd  to  ninttf^rs  criminal  and  civil 
procedure.  A  person  might  appeal  m  matters  that 
nhledta  th«  fiica^  In  fvaiUm  md  fiaM»  anl 
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to  dvi'l  offlc/'i  and  burdens.  This  siibject  is  fiiTty 
treatod  hy  Ilollwc-g,  Ilandbuch  de4  CtvUproztsses^ 
p.  850.  [O.  L.] 

APPLTCATIO MS  TT*?.  [T'xsu  iT'%r  1 
APllOSTA'SlOU  OHAPiiK  {ajrpo<rrcuriw 
ypa)pti\  an  action  Calling  under  the  juruidiction  of 
tbe  polcmarch,  which  wu  brought  sgaintt  tbnsc 
metoekif  or  retidcnt  aliens,  who  had  neglected  u» 
pnvMa  tlMnudvas  with  a  patron  («p0rrdn7t). 
This  action  i?  stnt  d  ti  hnrc  If.n  nlso  broiijfbt 
^gauut  thoae  nieloeki,  who  exerciMfd  the  righu  of 
liiH  dtiMM,  Of  dkl  not  fmtimm,  •  «u 

of  twelvf  rimrhman  cxnct^d  from  resident  ftlicr'  : 
but  Meier  baa  reoiarked  that  this  action  was  only 
•ppttmble  In  neh  CMesptwidad  that  the  nMioelD 
had  no  patron.  (Harpocrat.  ;  Zonar.  ;  Suid.  and 
tbe  other  gnuamarkas  |  Mder,  AU.  Froomy 
31  fi,  ftc) 

AI'ST^  nr  ABSTS  (ai^i'i),  in  it.^  lit,  m!  tu  iniing 
from  inTw,  is  a  fattening  of  any  kind  ;  for  example, 
lihenetliMaf  anet  (lien. /I  t.  487.)  Ttwu  ap- 
plied tpwially  to  the  joining  topcther  the  extri'mitios 
of  a  pieoe  of  wood,  ao  as  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a 
\ow ;  ud  boiea  H  cum  to  signify  anything  of 
that  shape,  such  as  a  bow,  an  arch,  or  a  wheel. 
(Hes.  Op.  424  ;  Uetod.  tr.  72.)  A  potter^  wheel 
b  described,  in  Um  AntMogy,  as  ft^ncXor  ie^Tiot. 
The  next  transition  of  moanine  is  to  anything 
vaulted  (for  example,  ^  bwovptuda  &«frlf,  the  vault 

Aeavett,  Pkt  Pkaedr.  p.  247,  b.)  ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  was  adopted  in  architcctore,  first,  for  any 
building  or  portion  of  a  building  of  a  circular  fonn, 
or  vaulted  (Plin.  EpiH.  il  17.  §  18),  and  more 
esp^*cially  for  the  eircolar  and  vaulted  end  of  a 
Biuilicn.  (Paul.  Nol.  A>.  12  ;  Auf?ustin,  A>.  203  ; 
laid.  Orig.  xv.  8.)  For  other  applicatious  of  it,  all 
with  the  genccd  flMniog  of  ft  vanlt  or  ctirve,  see 
Forcellini.  \V.  S  ] 

AQUAEDUCTUS  {yipayurfia),  literally,  a 
WBter-conduit,  would,  of  ceum,  pit^peily  descriV>c 
any  channel  for  the  pa.«Srtge  of  water ;  but  the 
word  is  used  espt-ciaiiy  for  the  maguificeut  struc- 
tures hy  means  of  which  Rome  and  other  otioo 
of  the  Hoiiiun  enipirr  \vrrt»  ftipplied  with  wat-^r, 
and  wliich  may  bo  (it>8crih(;d  in  general  terms  as  a 
clumnel,  constructed  as  nearif  at  po«iUe  wfUi  a 
regtilar  declivity  from  the  source  whence  tl 
water  was  derived  to  the  idaoe  where  it  was  de- 
liforad,  curiod  thraqgh  liilb  liy  mmem  of  taoDeli, 
and  over  valleys  1901  ft  StMnetian  «f  tolid 
masonry  or  arches. 

Tho  •qaeduet  k  nentioiied  by  Strabo  as  among 
the  stnjctiires  which  were  neglected  by  the  Greeks, 
and  first  brought  into  use  by  the  Romans  (v. 
p.  235).  It  win  prcMntly  be  seen  that  this  ftate- 
mont  rnqin'ros  some  slight  modificntirr  ;  ^ttt,  if 
imderstood  of  the  giaad  structures  we  have  referred 
to,  it  u  traa  enongli  that  Ondkt  (befim  the 
Roman  conquest)  had  none  such,  and  for  the 
obvious  reason,  that  they  bad  no  need  of  them. 
Thefo  ia  no  oeeosioii  to  disenit  tbo  possibility  or 
impossihility  if  lonstnicting  aqueducts  without 
arches,  which  is  the  reason  alleged  by  some 
writers  ibr  then  not  being  wed  by  the  Greeks  ; 
there  ia  reason  enough  in  tilt  physical  geography 
of  tho  country.  Spriogf  (icpnMu,  itpowoi)  were 
■itflldentl7  smmdant  to  lapply  the  great  cities 
with  water  ;  and  great  att^-ntion  was  paid  to  the 
preservation  and  adomnwDt  of  them ;  they  were 
ooBvorted  into  pnblie  femrtaiM  Inr  tba  Ibnnation  of 
*ft  biBftd  ftf  thrar  vitcM|  and  Ino  ffMtiffli  of  an 
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orrinmental  snperstnictpre  ;  and  werf  dedkattd  V) 
some  god  or  hero.  Pnii>,ni  i.**  {^x,  A.  §  1)  considcn 
no  pls«e  to  desen-c  vfie  n  iine  of  en^,  whicb  hao 
not  such  a  fountain.  We  ore  indebted  to  t!i« 
same  author  and  othtf  Greek  \»Titer8  for  aca>uats 
of  some  of  tiia  moot  odiAntod  foontahu  ;  such  ao 
that  of  Thcagenes,  at  Megara  (Paus.  u  40.  %\)  ; 
those  of  Pcirene  and  Lenia  at  Coruith,  where 
thorn  wen  BMoy  other  foontuna,  as  well  as  a 
Roman  aqueduct  erected  by  Hadrian  f  ti  ?>. 
S,  5  ;  4.  8  5)  s  that  in  the  grove  of  Aesculopiiu  ai 
Bpidraras  (H.  17.  f  6)  ;  and  oereral  othen  (rr.  81, 
34,  rii.  5,  21,  Tiii.  n\  of  which  we  need 
only  mention  the  Emteaiarotmoa  at  Atbnts,  which 
was  constmelod  hjr  Pomoliatoo  and  Mt  oohi^  and 
of  whi(  h  Thucydides  rcrn-ii*  the  interesting  £ict, 
marking  the  transition  fmu  the  natoral  spiiniga  to 
tho  Mtaeiil  fcmrtaln,  and  ihowing  tho  lipeitoiwa 
attached  e\en  to  the  former,  that  "it  was  called 
Collirhoe  formerly,  wAea  the  wriage  teere  visibU 
(^parTwwTyA^oM»,Thae;iL  15;  IW.L 
14.  §  1)  :  to  th:5  rnutncmtion  might  W  added  the 
spriogs  of  saltwater  in  certain  ten^lea  ;  aa  in 
thoio  of  Aoehthoaa  •(  AthoMi  and  of  PsatddiBi 
Hippioa  at  Maatiiioia.  (Fte.  i  M.  |    wL  lOl 

1 4 

In  thciocaoM  w«  ha?*  no  icaaon  to  suppose  that 

there  was  any  thing  more  than  a  fountain  over  or 
dose  to  the  springs,  forming  a  bead  for  tho  water 
derired,  either  immediately,  or  by  my  short 
channels,  fhmi  them.  But  we  are  not  without 
examples  of  constructions  more  nearly  approaching 
the  Roman  aqueducts  in  kind,  though  not  ia 
degree.  That  Greeks,  at  a  fmj  esdy  period, 
had  some  powers  of  hvdrstdic  ertgrtieenng  is  snowit 
by  the  draiuag«  tunnels  of  the  lake  Copaxa,  and 
tb*  siaihr  works  of  Phaeax  at  Agrigentuai 
[KMrsSAnitTM]  ;  and  we  hnve  an  inirtnnce  of  a 
channel  for  %k"ater  bt  iag  aimed  through  a  mouu- 
tain,  to  supply  the  city  of  Samos.  The  height  of 
the  monntnin  wti.«i  ]  50  nrpiTiae  (900  Greek  reet)  ; 
the  length  of  the  tunnel  was  sercn  stadia  (7-8tho 
of  ftBoaMniauIe,  or  about  1420  yards)  ;  itStOCliail 
a  B'luarc  of  eight  Orn  fci  t.  The  aetujsl 
channel  for  the  water  was  cut  below  this,  and  wjja, 
if  the  text  is  right,  tidi^  Qfwk  liset  deep,  and 
thrrr  w:d  ■  ;  the  writer  ^xissed  through  pipes  (3ta 
cuiKiivwy)  from  a  copious  spring  aiui  was  thus 
brought  to  the  city.  (Hend.  ai  <HI.)  Mllkr 
f^n-ff  tures  that  the  work  was  one  of  those  oaaciHtd 
by  Polycrates  {A  nhaoU  d.  Kiaut^  §  «1). 

The  chief  n^kdoos  aiaoiv  the  OnelcB  respect- 
ing fountains  and  sjirin^s,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  were  the  following:  —  Water  might  be 
fetehod  flma  tho  pahlie  ImrotaiM  or  wrib  to  ft 
listance  of  four  stasia  ;  Vyond  this,  persons  nrust 
dij;  their  own  wells  ;  but  if  any  one  dug  to  a 
depth  of  ten  or^snoe  (or,  according  to  Plato,  fidxpt 
Tijj  Kfpafuiot  yr)i)  without  finding  water,  ho  v 
permitted  to  take  from  his  neighbour^  well  a 
pit<^w  of  tlx  tkaSi  twioo  a  day  (Plttt  9bL  29-; 
Plat  r^yj.  viii.  p.  R44,  a,!)). 

Tbe  Romans  were  in  a  very  different  positioa, 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  watar,  fron  laoot  of 
the  Greek  cities.  They,  at  first,  had  reoaurse  to 
the  Tiber,  and  to  wells  stmk  in  tho  city  ;  bat 
the  water  obtained  from  thooo  soateo  was  ve^ 
nnwholesome,  and  must  soon  haro  offwred  tnool- 
ficient,  from  the  growth  of  the  popujation,  to  aay 
nothing  of  the  supplies  afterwards  requked  ibr  the 
niwwmriliViH  and  aahUe  hoihi»  It  waa  thk  nsasl- 
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■tj  t}tat  led  to  the  iavention  if  tquednets,  in 
via  10  hoMg  pnv  water  from  *  otmaulenble 
diAgM%fiMi^liin«,in  fret,  wbidi  Mmnd  di* 
Canpagoa.    The  dat^  of  the  first  uiueduct  is  as- 
ifMi  bj  FioBtaBai  to  tli«  jear  a.  v.  c.  441,  ot 
m        JfwaJ.  CMi  JKmn.  4,  ^  ed. 
A<nrr)  ;  ajid  the  number  of  aqnoludri  wai  tjra 
cuilly  iiKn^aed,  partlj  at  the  public  expcrue,  and 
u^v  hr  tbe  ■nwrtficwnw  flf  ismvidaali,  till,  in  the 
i-s*  of  Pncppius,  llicy  amotintod  to  f  ui  teen  ; 
aad,  eicD  bektt  ihej  were  all  erected,  they  might 
«d  eMia  the  ilmiritinn  idUck  Pliny  expreswe 
*itt  p.-fpect  lo  tbtf  Claadian  aqueduct,  in  the  fol- 
Wii^faM^C^.  N.  xxztL  15.  •.24) :  — But 
if  Mf     wiD  CH^iilly  calflolita  Ae  qaantity  of 
palilic  tupply  of  watM*,  for  hatha,  rcservoin, 
kueik,  ticnches  (ean^*),  gardena,  and  niborfaan 
v9u ;  md,  akwf  the  diatwice  wUdb  it  tzarenea, 
tlK  arrhes  built,  the  moimtaini  perforated,  tbe 
nikyi  iervUed  ;  he  will  eonfoas  that  there  never 
maay  thing  mora  wondezftl  in  the  whole  world.*' 
ftit  why  did  A»  Romaiu  waate  so  much 
■OKT  and  bbcmr  on  works,  the  porpoae  of  which 
w^t  haTe  been  effected  much  more  acientificaily 
by  the  anDple  plan  of  laying  pipea  along  the 
pmnd?  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  give  the  ni think 
inf  nsvcr,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  thu  Liws  ul' 
)9taMttica,«Bd  did  not  know  that  water  &)ds 
!te  awa  }^ve! !    It  is  truly  nmrvellout  that  atich 
IB  ahmd  Uiiiion  should  ever  have  been  enter- 
tuaedt&nd  yet  it  is  the  conuncm  explanation  of 
th»  &n  of  their  building  aqueducts  instead  of 
Isyt!^  down  w^ter-pipea.    If  it  were  at  all  ne^- 
eiauy  to  prove  th^  •  nlion,  ao  for  advanced  in 
ov.  i.  !'.;-^  M  the  Romans,  or  indeed  that  an}'  in- 
diTuuai  omred  at  Team  of  discretion,  had  dia- 
thit  aaina  opdi  iti  own  loTel,  the  proof 
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vent'  existonrf*  of  their  numerous  fountains  ;  n.q  a  de- 
ciaive  ocular  demonstmtion,  we  have  given  above  a 


rai^t  be  npplied  from  passages  in  Latin  authors  *, 
ina  tilt  vhoie  azxan^gemoita  for  the  diathbation 
^tb  Mr  aff  tiM  mmimeta.  and  the 


0,  The  MB—dlng  pipe. 

4»\Tl><?  basin,  tti.kI'  of  Mf>c^;s  nf  tmrfrtinf. 


*  Vdniiat  wnt  «idy  ezpresaly  statea  the  htw 

(^i  6, 1 5),  bat  dr «  r;ii(  s  one  form  of  the  aque- 
im  in  practicaUy  applied  (viiL  7. 

ht  M  beltfir.  PUny  ala^  hi  de- 
■TiKtnjthf  passage  of  watrr  tlimugh  pipea,  states 
<^  lair  in  thcae  very  distinct  tenna :  — **  Snbit 


■eeliaii  of  ena  of  dw  mukj  feimluia  itOl 

at  PoFT.T'^n.  Another  reason  aaaigned  for  the 
constnictiou  of  aqueducts  by  the  Rflooans  is  their 
want  of  the  materiala,and  um  meinftetiirfogahfll, 
tn  make  pipes  of  a  sufficient  size  ;  cnmhincd,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  with  the  love  of  niaguiliccnce  and 
the  oetoolatioaa  diangeid  «f  expenae,  by  which 
the  architectural  works  of  the  empire  are  cha- 
racterised. Some  weight  should  doobtleaa  be  as- 
signed to  these  eoaddentMOB,  although,  in  fiict, 
the  Romans  made  use  of  pipes  as  well  as  aqoedncts : 
but  the  great  point  ia,  taat  it  has  been  too  hastily 
assmned  that  the  aqoednefc  A  an  misdentific  mode 
of  conveying  water  to  a  large  city  from  distant 
sources ;  or  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  ancients. 
London  ttaalf  ia  chiefly  supplied  by  an  aqueduct, 
for  such  is  the  New  River  in  principle,  although 
the  country  through  which  it  flows  is  such  as  not 
to  require  arches  and  tunnels  like  those  of  the 
Roman  aqueducts ;  and  the  remark  would  9fflj  to 
several  other  great  cities.  The  whole  matter  is  a 
question  of  the  balance  of  advantages.  On  the 
one  hand  there  is  the  eagieBie  of  the  aqueduct ; 
on  the  other,  the  cnonnoii<i  yn'|v>s  which  'vnnld  be 
required  for  the  conveyaace  ul  aii  t-quai  quantity 
of  water,  their  liability  to  get  obstructed,  end  te 
yield  at  the  joints,  the  loss  by  friction,  especially 
iu  tbe  bends,  and  the  unequal  pressure  oi  the 
watee.  In  foct,  the  moel  teeent  Ml  of  engineer' 
ing  sciencf  in  this  dt-partracnt  is  exactly  a  return 
to  the  Roman  aqueduct,  which  has  been  preferred 
to  any  other  plan  for  eonve^^Qf  wntar  hi  Vug^ 
quantities  a  considerable  distance,  over  great  in- 
equolities  of  ground:  we  refer  to  the  aqueduct, 
begun  m  183/  and  finished  in  1849^  by  which 
the  water  of  the  riyr-r  Croton  is  conveyerl  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles,  for  Uie  supply  of  New  York, 
and  which  ie  thee  deaojhed:— <*An  artifidal 
channel,  Imilt  with  sqiuirc  stones,  supported  on 
solid  masoury,  is  carried  over  valleys,  through 
rivers,  vndwUDa,  en  avehea  and  banka,  or thiengh 
tunnels  and  bridgefi,  ovrr  thcpc  forty  miles.  Not 
a  pipe,  but  a  sort  of  condensed  rivei^  arched  over 
to  keep  it  pure  end  aefe,  it  made  te  flow  at  tbe 
late  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour  towards  New 
York."  A  more  exact  description  of  an  ancient 
Roman  aqueduct  eonld  net  eaa&tjr  he  glfen.  (See 
lUustratiuns  of  A*  CMbn  Aqmimtf  hgr  F.  BL 
Tower,  1843.) 

The  detafled  deaeriptioii  of  the  arrangementa  et 
the  oqurduct  will  lio  li  tt*  r  iindi  rstood.  after  an 
enumeration  of  the  prindpid  aqueduct*  by  which 
water  was  conveyed  te  Heme  aevoae  we  ChuK 

^^^hey  were  fourteen  in  number  \  and  only  four 
of  them  belong  to  the  thne  ef  the  republic,  while 
hve  were  built  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
CUmdiusL  Om:  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  treedee  De  Aqma0' 
duetibms  UrinM  tUmae^  by  S.  Julius  Frontinos,  who 
wn«  ntr^ior  aquarum  (keeper  of  the  aqueducts) 
undLT  Ner>-a  and  Trajan.  It  should  be  obcenred 
that  the  Aqnmdudus  is  ofien  called  simply  Aqma. 

1.  The  Aq'in  Appia  was  begun  by  the  censw 
Appius  Clxuidius  Caccus  (to  whom  also  Rome  was 
udebted  for  hv  first  great  road),  in  ac.  313.  Ite 
sources  were  near  the  Via  Praenestina,  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  milestones,  and  its  ter- 
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111  Ifli^  waa  11,190  jMUMK,  for  11,130  of  which 
it  WM  cniM  wndflT  the  ««mK  lad  ftr  tlM  nannitng 

60  ;x/.<*(.'s  within  tho  city,  from  the  Porta  Capetm 
to  tb«  tofrta  TVumMMi,  it  wm  oo  aivhMb  The 
tfrtrilMrtloB  of  m  vatar  bcgn  fron  ^  Ciibw 
pyjidus.  (Frontin.  5  ;  Ut.  ix.  29  ;  Diod.  xx.  3G  ; 
Aur.  Vict.  K»r.  BkuL  S4»  who  onfMuuU  it  with 
the  Jmo.)  NotraeHofitreawitt. 

3.  The  Amo  Vda»  wu  commenced  forty  years 
ktar,  IL  c.  273,  by  the  eemor  ILGuhus  Dentatui, 
and  WM  finished  by  M.  Folvim  Ffaneai.  Tlw  ez- 
pense  waa  dc&«jed  out  of  the  tpoila  tikeii  frnin 
Pyrrhiu.  The  water  was  derived  from  the  rirer 
Anio,  above  Tibur,  at  a  distance  of  twen^  Roinan 
Bules  from  the  dty ;  bat,  on  acoovnt  of  ito  wind- 
in|7^  it  Ft  actiud  length  was  forty-three  miles,  of 
which  length  Irss  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on]y 
(■Hmaly',  321  pa»$u»)  wm  above  the  ground. 
There  arc  considerable  remains  of  this  aqueduct  on 
the  Aurcluin  wall,  near  the  Porta  Afa^^iart^  and 
also  in  the  neigbbourlMod  of  TtttiL  It  wm  hnUt 
of  blocks  of  poperino  stone,  and  the  water-course 
was  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  cement.  (Front.  6 ; 
Aw.  Viet.  For.  lU.  43.) 

3.  The  Aqaa  Afarcia,  one  of  the  mo«t  important 
ef  the  whole,  was  built  by  the  praetor  Q.  Marciua 
IBLu,  hf  ffffimn— mI  of  the  senate,  in  B.C.  144. 
The  want  of  a  more  plentifvil  supply  of  water  had 
baen  long  ieit,  especially  as  that  fiunished  by  the 
Amh  Fidm  wm  «f  wuA  Iwd  quality  m  to  be  al- 
most unlit  for  drinking  ;  and,  in  U.C.  179,  the 
cenaora,  M.  Aemilius  Lepidoa  and  M.  Flaccui 
Nebffier,  had  proposed  tha  eiaelian  of  •  mw 

aquci^iict  ;  but  the  sdienic  ^a;1  been  defeated,  in 
consequence  of  Lidnius  Cnusus  refusing  to  let  it 
be  canied  thmogb  bb  tend*.  (Lk.  id.  51.)  The 
two  existing  aqueducts  had  also  fallen  into  decay 
by  neglect,  and  had  been  much  ii»ared  by  private 
peiMU  dewing  off  the  water  at  diftiTOt  parii  of 
their  course.  The  senate  therefore  commi^siuned  | 
the  pcaetor  Mardus  to  repair  the  old  aoueducts,  . 
and  to  build  a  third,  whidi  was  iianod  aft«  bim. 
Soma  writers  have  pretended  that  the  original 
eonstniction  of  this  aqueduct  is  to  b«  ascribed  to 
Ancns  Marciua,  alleging  a  passage  of  Plinpr  {H.N. 
zxxi.  3.  s.  24),  and  a  medal  of  the  Maman  gens, 
£unily  Philippns,  which  bears  on  the  obverse  a 
bead  with  the  legend  Ancvs,  and  tm  the  revene  j 
•  iifnwntati<m  of  an  aqueduct,  wHb  tba  latten 
Aqvam  between  the  arches^  mpporttng  an 
equestrian  statae  with  the  legend  Puillippvs  : 
b«i  tfwM  wba  kaow  any  thing  of  the  history  of 
Roman  family  records  will  understand  that  this 
modal  bears  no  evidence  to  the  point  in  question, 
and  is  simply  a  perpetuation  of  two  of  the  greatest 
distinctions  of  tne  Afarcia  gem,  their  alleged  de- 
scent from  Ancus,  and  the  aqueduct  which  bore 
their  name ;  and  Pliny's  opinion  is  simply  one  of 
his  ludicrous  blunders,  arising  probably  from  his 
confounding  Marcius  Hex  with  the  king  Ancus 
Maidoa.  (Eckbal,MKJViMi.  FMLvoLt.^348.} 


This  aqueduct  commenced  at  the  side  of  the 
Pi»  FoMs  tUrqr-«is  aiflM  torn  Roaat  ili 
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length  WM  61,7104/»ssM,  of  whit^  onlr  7463 
were  abov*  gnaad ;  aamely,  528  m  oobd  aab- 

slructions,  and  f)9'i5  on  arches.  It  was  hi^h 
enough  to  sup^y  water  to  the  summit  of  the 
Capiteline  MooaL  It  wm  ivpaind  by  Agripfm 
in  his  aedileship,  rc.  ?>?>  f^.  f  Vm  Iow,  No.  5.),  and 
the  Tolome  of  its  water  wm  increased  by  Ao- 
i«Mtai,  bf  neam  of  tha  water  of  a  spring  8M 
passus  from  it :  the  short  aqueduct  which  eoa- 
veyed  this  water  wm  called  th«  ■^■jwaM, 
bat  It  a«v«r  auamated  m  a  distinct  aqaednct. 
Pliny  states  that  the  water  of  the  Aqua  Marvia 
was  the  coldest  and  most  wholeeome  of  all  which 
WM  brought  to  Ronw  ;  and  Vitravins  and  other 
writers  refer  to  the  excellence  of  the  water  as  being 
proverbial.  Several  arches  of  the  Aqua  Sfarn  i 
are  still  standing.  (Fruutin,  12  ;  Plin.i/.A'.  xxxi. 
3.  s.  24,  who  differs  from  Frontintu  ia  some  of  tha 
details;  Strab.  v.  p.  240  ;  Vitniv.  viil  3.  $  I  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xliz.  42 ;  PluL  CorioL  1 ;  Propen.  iiL 
22.  24 1  llMtiaL  ^  49L  !• ;  Stat.  M.  L  \ 
25.) 

4.  The  Aqua  TcptUa^  which  was  built  by  the 
censors  Cn.  Scr\-iliu8  OMpia  aad  L.  Cassias  Lon- 
ifinus  in  a  c.  I  J?,  began  at  a  spot  in  the  Lucullan 
or  Tusculou  land,  two  miles  to  the  right  of  the 
tenth  mileataae  oa  the  FSalrtfaa.  It  waa  aft»> 
wards  connected  with 

5.  The  Aqua  Juiia,  Among  the  ralendidpablic 
worits  executed  bj  Agtippa  ia  bio  andiiMhip, 
B.  c.  33,  WM  the  finrmation  of  a  new  aqueduct,  and 
the  rrstoration  of  all  the  old  oaesb  From  a  aoovM 
twa  aiOn  to  the  right  of  tha  twalftb  aiflaatoaa  of 
the  Tirt  TxitirnL,  he  constmcted  his  aqueduct  (the 
A^aaJidia)  first  to  the  ^oaa  Ttpmla^  in  which 
H  VM  aictfed  m  fiv  m  the  waertuir  (/mjcmm) 
on  the  Latima,  seven  miles  from  Rome. 
From  this  reeervoir  tba  water  wm  carried  along 
two  dietbiet  duumda,  en  the  same  sobstroctkms 
(which  were  probably  the  original  substmctiona 
of  the  Agtia  T^pmla^  newly  restored),  the  lower 
chaaael  being  called  the  Aqua  Tepmlay  and  the 
upper  the  Aifua  Julia  ;  and  this  double  aqneduet 
again  was  united  with  the  Aqua  Mama,  over  the 
watercourse  of  which  the  other  two  were  carried. 
The  monument  erected  at  tha  jnaotioa  of  tbeaa 
three  aqueducts,  is  still  to  be  seen  close  to  the 
Porta  S.  Lorgnxo,  It  boars  an  inscription  rafefril^ 
to  the  repairs  under  Caracalla.  (See  the  woodcut 
below,  p.  11  J.)  The  whole  course  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  fruni  it^  source,  amounted  to  15,426  jmssm, 
partly  on  massive  substructioai|  aad  pirajr  em 
arches.    (Frontin.  8,  .0,  1  f).) 

6.  The  Aqua  Virt/o  was  built  by  Agrippa,  to 
supply  his  baths.  From  a  iouice  m  a  marshy 
spot  by  the  eighth  milestone  on  the  Via  Cof/aiiua^ 
it  was  conducted  by  a  very  ciicuitons  route,  chieflr 
under  the  ground,  to  the  Af.  Mseiaa,  whonea  it 
was  carried  on  arches  to  the  Camjius  Martkm.  lit 
length  was  14,105  jNumt,  of  which  12,8^  aroa 
underground;  {a  ita  mbtenaaeaa  eourso  it  re- 
ceived the  water  of  numerous  sprincs  ;  and  its 
water  wu  m  high^  esteemed  for  bathing  m  that 
of  tbci^JWrnafewMlbr  diiakaif.  It  li  oaa 
of  the  two  aqueducts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
which  are  still  in  ue,  though  on  a  mnch*dimxniahed 
acak.  (8m  behnr.)  The  origin  of  ito  aame  » 
Tarioosly  explained.  (Frontin.  10  ;  Dion  Case.  liv. 
11  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxi  &  a.  25  ;  Casdod.  Var. 
Tu.  6  ;  Ovid,  TVid.  iii.  iS.  38  ;  MartiaL  T.  20.  9, 
vi49ll«,jd.47.6.) 


u  iyu.^cd  by  Google 
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7.  Ti*  Aqua  AlsitHna  (sometimes  called  also 
ifM  Awgmb)^  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber, 
Hi  oaMnBlid  br  Aogasltti  frmi  the  Lmm 

Aiii^^ui  (Lotfo  Ji  .%f'jrtv/nano\  which  lay  6500 

paw  to  tte  c%bt  of  tlie  foirtecnth  milestoDe  en  th« 
Cfaai^  to  <h«  part  of  tlw  Aydi  7V«MljhHba 

Ithw  the  Junintluf.  Ita  length  wa«  22,172 
fmmit  of  whidk  only  3i58  von  oa  arcboo ;  aiul 
'nwrnawmmUd^im  H  eodd  ody  bom 

i  iin^ded  (br  the  supply  of  AagasUu''s  A'uumac^Mi, 
sod  tut  vmtering  gariois.  Ito  nwnroir  woo  1800 
fat  loot  by  1200  wide.  (Fnntiii.  11.) 

8,  9.  The  two  most  magnificent  aquedacts  were 
tb  Afm  Oamdia  and  the  Anio  Now*  (or  ^9110 
JoBoo  ffma)y  both  eommenced  by  Caligula  in 
JL  a.  34,  and  finished  by  Claud  ios  in  A.  d.  60. 
Tie  voter  of  the  A  qna  Clau<lia  wm  derived  from  two 
SifttHM  sad  e^cdlcDt  sprixigs,  c^ed  CmnUm*  and 
i  wtw,  Dear  the  thirty-eighth  milestona  m  tba  Fla 
Sttiatemfv,  and  it  was  af\«'rward«  increased  br  a 
tkiti  i|niig,  ..i/^icJiwiLs.  I  u  water  was  reckoned 
lloWltrfl^  the  Mitrcia.  Its  length  was  48^406 
fmtnm  (nmriy  Af\\  miles),  of  which  95^7  were  on 

Of  a  still  greater  length  was  the  Auio 
«  r.leh  began  at  the  f<Mrty-socond  milestone, 
■Q  the  rid  .^bloeen,<iM,  and  received  in  addition,  at 
tke  tkirty-eigfath  milestone,  opposite  the  sources  of 
Clamiia^  a  stream  ^ed  the  Rimu  Her- 
-^j^f%s.    It  waa  the  longest  and  the  highest  of 
£  tht  aqueducts,  its  length  being  nearly  miles 
(»,iOO  jMMw),  and  oem  of  iu  arches  109 
■     ''■■.ih..    la  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  these 
iro  Duatineu  were  united,  fonniqg  two  channels 
«o  the       nehoa,  the  OMia  Mow  wd  the 
Jm  yonts  abore.     An  interesting  monument 
<"<»Mted  with  these  aquedaet^  k  the  gate  now 
«iM  Ftm  gtm9^tm%^wlAA  ma  origiudly  a 
JT-Tfcifi^nl  double  arch,  by  means  of  which  the 
li^boiiict  was  earned  over  the  Via  Labteana  and 
^  r«s  FWiwrtaa.    Tbo  Mto  Ubteam  WM 
^'*'t*d  Up  h\  Honorius  ;  but  the  arch  h.i^  !)een 
^"'ij  dmti  id  hia  barbaroas  coostroctiona.  Over 
ibdHlIt  odi  an  tfBW  iMcriptkm^wUdi  m- 
f*_'H  the  nanjM  of  Claadios  as  the  builder,  and  of 
^^Msn  and  Tims  as  the  restorers  of  the  aqao- 
MA.  ^  the  woodcut  below.)    By  the  ode 
*f  <Ui  sfth  the  aqnedoct  passes  along  the  wall  of 
^^■bn  far  samo  distance,  and  then  it  is  oon- 
liMri  opoB  the  Aremt  iVsroasam  or  CaeUmcmtami^ 
^^'kIs  wfre  a<lded  by  Nero  to  the  original  struc- 
^tt,  sad  which    terminated  at  the  temple  of 
Qttlits,  which  was  also  b'lilt  by  Nero,  on  the 
^^"Hm^  when  the  water  was  probably  conreyed 
•  ntknvm  already  built  for  the  Aqtui  Julia^ 
fcf  a  bnmch  of  the  A  qua  Alfiraa^  which  had 
>t  some  fmvleas  time  eonttnaed  to  the 
CmUm :  th<'  Tn'jimfrt*.  railed  the  Arch  of  I>oln- 
»  prubaliiy  a  rcouumt  of  this  common  oaUei- 
^   flicker,  JTayk  dl  Ham.  Mmm,  foL  i 

ThcM  lUQc  aqocducts  were  all  that  existed  in 
at  tiae  of  Prartfan,  wia  tbos  speaks  of  them 

O'JWtiTflj^  in  term?  w-^i'rh  nn  hnnlh'  hr  thnught 
aqttitrmM  tarn  mmUis  tuxxt- 
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reckoned  with  the  nine,  because  its  watMl  WOKt 
no  Ungo'  brought  all  the  way  to  Rome : 

ia.lniii  WW  tha  Aqma  Oroim,  wMefa  had  its 

source  near  that  of  tiic  Ju'.ia,  ■m\i\  w  hidi  v,  .la  ori- 
ginal^ earned  r^ht  through  the  Circus  Maximoi  j 
oot  tM  water  was  so  bad,  that  Agrippa  wodd  net 
bring  it  into  thct/w/ia,  but  abandontnl  it  to  the 
people  of  the  Tusculaa  land  ;  hence  it  was  called 
Atpa  Dammla.  At  a  later  period,  part  of  ita 
water  was  brooght  into  theJfaaJatiii  (nutiB.8,) 
Considexable  traces  of  it  remain. 

There  are  stiB  four  aqueducts  of  lata  con- 
struction to  be  added  to  the  list. 

11.  The  Aqua  Trajana  was  brought  by  Trajaa 
{rom  the  Laau  Sabatimu  (now  Braeciano\  to 
supply  the  Janiaiius  and  the  fte^  Transt&erina, 
Ita  construction  is  recorded  on  coins  of  gold,  silver, 
and  bruuzc,  of  the  yean  111  and  112  a.  d. 
(Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  FA  ii  pn.  425,  428)l 
Trajan  also  ro«torod  and  improTed  the  other  aq^ie- 
ductSjCjspecuiiy  the  yliu'o  A'onu.  (Frontin,  02,^3.) 


13.  The  Aqua  AUxtmdrma  was  constructed  by 
Alexander  Sererus  ;  its  source  was  in  the  lands  of 
l  usculum,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  be- 
tween Oabii  and  the  Lake  R«^illus.  Its  small 
height  shows  that  it  was  intended  for  the  baths  of 
Severua,  which  were  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  linroe. 
(Lamprid.  Aim,  Sm.  35 ;  FabretU,  Di$a,  I  %  2S.) 

1 3.  The  Aqua  SepHmiana,  built  by  Septirai'js 
Severus,  was,  perhaps,  only  a  branch  of  the  Aqua 
Julioy  formed  by  theonpenr  to  bring  water  to  Ins 

baths.     (F.ihretti,  Diss  m.  §  2']'.) 

The  Aqua  AigetUia  bod  its  source  at  Af. 
A^pidm  by  the  Fia  nmbmu,  SOOO  pnm  fiem 
Rome,  acccrriin;  tn  Falmtti;  tntBMM  |n]»bly 
15,000.   iu  builder  ia  nkiiowB. 

Then  ieem  to  have  been  Ae  feitrteettaqiiediicl% 
which  were  still  prcserrcd  in  use  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Procopiu  (fiotk  u  19) ;  but  there  ia  m 
doubt  respecti!^  seme  of  the  last  five.  Thus  the 
EpiliMjus  to  the  Noiitia  mentions  the  Ciminiu,  the 
iSeoerKma,  and  the  ^ntouo,  and  makes  the  whole 
nimiber  idneteen ;  wlule  Avr^na  Victor  enu- 
merates twenty.  The  account  of  Procopius  seemi 
the  most  exact,  and  the  exccM  in  the  other  state> 
nwntt  may  be  explained  frnn  tin  OHiinenition  of 
the  small  accessory  bnuiches  of  the  chief  aqueducts : 
for  the  Aqua  Jovia  of  Bunscn  there  is  no  sufficient 
authority.  (Becker,  Handb.  d.  Rom,  AUerti,  voL  i. 
p.  707.) 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  snccessive  emperors 
to  preserre  and  repair  the  aqueducts.  From  the 
Gothic  wars  downwards,  they  have  lor  the  most 
part  bhared  thp  fnte  of  the  nthf^r  trreat  Roman 
works  of  artiuujcuue  ;  their  siiuuiiua  aud  purpose 
rendering  them  peculiarly  exposed  to  injury  in 
war  ;  but  still  their  rf-n-.ninj  funn  t)\f  Tni^fct  striVing 
teaturcs  of  the  Camjuigna,  over  which  their  Imcs 
of  ndaed  arches,  clothed  with  ivy  and  the  wild 
fig-tree,  mdiate  in  rarious  directions.  Three  at 
them  still  serve  for  their  ancient  ufe ;  and  these 
three  akoe,  accordmg  to  Toumon,  mnlj  the 
modem  c  ity  with  a  quantity  of  water  muca greater 
than  that  which  is  fiomisbed  to  Pahs  by  the  Canal 
de  l*Oneq,  for  a  popaktioD  air  tSmee  ae  laigib 

They  ari">  ;  — (1.)  The  Acqua  VeiyiM,  the  ancient. 
Aqua  Virgo,  which  was  restored  by  Pope  Pius  IV. 
and  ftirther  enbdUshed  by  Benedict  XIV.  end 

Clement  XIII.    The  chief  portion  of  its  waters 


•»«ntij  tt4  fama  crliifrata  rtpcra  Graec<-runi." 

hwa  calcniated  thirt  these  nine  aqueducts 
■■■W  Imbo  witli  a  eopply  of  water  equal  to 

«rt  «sni«d  down  by  a  river  thirty  feet  brood  l  y 

"  ^ccfi  flowiBg  at  the  rate  of  thirty  inchee  a  |  gush  out  through  the  beautiful  FwUma  di  7'rm, 
im  •!»  MMkff  amedoel.  MtlWit  db»MpBlM 
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and  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  citj.  (2.)  The 
Aequo  Felice,  named  after  the  oonTentaal  name  of 
iti  restorer  Sixttu  V.  (Fia  Felice)  U,  probably^  a 
port  of  the  ancient  Aqua  Oauditt,  though  some 
lake  it  for  the  Afegattdrma,  It  tupplies  twenW- 
■eren  public  fountaioB,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city.  The  Aequa  Paola^  the  ancient  AUietinOy 
lapplief  the  Tranilenere  and  the  Vatican,  and 
f<>e<k,  among  others,  the  splendid  fountains  before 
Peter's.  Of  the  ruins  of  the  other  aqueducts 
the  most  eztensiTe,  wHhtn  Rome,  are  those  of  the 
Areui  Neromkuti,  and  of  the  Aqua  Orabra  ;  the 
most  interestinff  are  the  Porta  Maggiore,  with  the 
two  channels  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  Anio  Novue, 
and  the  remains  of  the  triple  aqueduct  of  Agrippa 
by  the  Porta  S.  LortmMO.  The  following  woodcut 
(a(k«r  Hirt)  represents  netnred  sections  of  them, 
piDMnring  their  idrntiTie 


1 

Fig.  1.  —  Section  of  the  Porta  Maggiort  at 
oow:  «.  tiie  Aqua  Oaudia;  6.  th»Jjp»M«at/ 

e.  openings  to  gire  rent  to  the  air. 

Fig.  2.  —  Section  of  the  triple  aqueduct  of 
Agrippe:  «.  the  Aqua  Mnrda;  k  the  Aqua 

Tepu'n  ;  c.  the  Aqua  Julia.  The  two  latter  are 
of  brick  and  vaulted  OTcr.  The  oir-Tcnts  are  also 
shown. 

The  magnificenee  displayed  by  the  Homans  in 
their  pabllc  works  of  this  class,  woa  by  iio  means 
ceafined  to  tlit  opital ;  for  aqueducU  more  or  lets 
stttpcndous  wcTP  con^tmctrd  hr  them  in  Tanous 
and  even  rery  remote  pju-td  of  the  empire,  —  at 
Atheoi,  Oantdi,  Caturn,  Salona,  hficomedia, 
Ephf^sTi"*,  STTivmn,  Alexandria  in  the  TroaA,  Syra- 
cuse, MeU,  CkriDont  in  Auvcr;gne,  Nimes  (the 
Pent  da  Gard),  Lyon,  Erora,  Merida,  and  Semvia. 
Then  a»  Ephan»  and  Alemidm  ««•  In^hy 
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Hadrian  and  Hctodes  Atticus,  and  that  at  AdtfM 
was  coBUiNneed  hj  Hadrian  and  finished  by  AntcK 
ninus  Pius,  who  also  built  those  at  Corinth  and 
Nicomedia.  That  at  ETora,  which  was  Imttt  bf 
Quintus  Sertorios,  is  stfll  in  good  preaemlian; 
and  at  its  termination  in  the  city  has  a  very  ele- 
gant catUOum  in  two  stories,  Uie  lower  one  of 
which  has  Ionic  columns.  Merida  in  Spain,  the 
Augusta  Emerita  of  the  Homans,  who  established 
a  colony  there  in  the  time  of  Augostiu,  haa  aoMing 
its  other  antiquities  the  remains  of  two  aqvednets, 
of  one  of  which  thirty-aeren  piers  ar<-  &i.iriding, 
with  three  tiers  <^  arches ;  while  of  the  other 
there  are  only  two  which  form  part  of  the  ordinal 
constructions,  the  rest  being  moidem.  Bat  that  oi 
Se^ona,  for  which  some  Spanish  writers  hare 
churned  an  antiquity  antorior  to  the  sway  of  the 
Romans  in  Spain,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
magnificent  works  of  the  kind  anywhere  remain- 
ing. It  is  entirely  of  stone,  and  of  great  solidity, 
the  piers  being  eight  feet  wide  aind  eleven  in 
depth  ;  and,  where  it  trarerses  a  part  of  the  dty, 
the  height  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  it  has 
two  tien  of  archeii  lh«  kwennoil  ttf  wkid  an 
exceedingly  lofty. 

We  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  the  constrao> 
tion  and  arrangements  of  Roman  aquedocta.  There 
are  three  nuitters  to  be  considered :  the  source 
from  which  the  water  was  derived ;  the  aqueduct 
itisl^  by  which  it  ww  conveyed  ;  and  the  reser* 
voir  in  which  it  was  received^  and  fiom  wkieli  it 
was  distributed  for  use. 

(1.)  JTu  Souroet.  —  It  is  unnecessary  to  fidloW 
Vitniviiis  into  the  minute  niles  which  he  lays 
duwn  for  the  discovery  of  springs,  where  they 
were  not  naturally  iriaUe,  and  for  testing  the 
quality  of  the  water :  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  his 
statements  as  showing  the  iniportiuice  attxiched  to 
these  points.  (Vitniv.  viiL  1.)  It  was  also  neoes- 
snrv  that  the  pjinncTi  should  have  such  nn  elcva- 
Uuii,  sm  tliul,  alier  allowing  for  the  tail  iiccx^ssary 
to  give  the  channel  its  proper  inclination,  the  water 
shnnM  fviXf^r  the  final  rfjcrroir  nt  a  sufficient 
height  to  pertuil  of  iLs  duilnLtuliun  iur  public  and 
private  use  ;  for  there  were  no  engines  used,  as  in 
modem  wntcnvorks,  to  raite  th<?  water  to  a  bi  jlii'f 
elevalioa  than  that  at  which  it  was  rtH|Uirt-<j. 
WheB  tiie  amircc  had  been  find  upon,  whether  it 
was  an  open  sprin^r  (fnmt),  or  cm?  pot  at  by  sink- 
ing a  well  (piUem)y  a  head  Wtus  dug  lor  the  water, 
and  inclosed  with  a  wall ;  and,  if  necessary,  the 
sujiply  ViTis  incTo-osed  by  dipginj?  channels  frf>TO 
neighbouring  springs :  the  rules  for  these  opera- 
tions also  are  minutely  laid  down  bj  Vilnfiai 
(viii.  7.  8.6.  §§ie-]5). 

(2.)  Za«  CharmeL,  or  Aqueduct  tUt-J/. —  In  order 
to  convey  the  water  from  its  sooroe  to  its  destina- 
tion, a  channpl  was  conftructed,  having  r  sliirht, 
and,  as  ncoriy  as  possible,  a  uniform  deciivitr. 
An  elaborate  description  of  the  means  adopted  to 
secure  this  object  if?  quite  needless  for  rcndrrs  nf 
the  pfesmt  day,  as  they  were  almost  precisely 

•  Thovqli  the-  ^vo^d  aquacduchss  is  npplied  gene- 
lully  to  the  whole  structure,  vet  in  iu  spedal  and 
propCT  meaning  it  MNma  only  to  "hun  ^gnified 
that  part  of  llie  work  in  which  the  wat-^r  channel 
was  carried  over  a  Taller»  on  archet  or  on  solid 
substfoetaii;  •  dwmMl  en  ^  anftea  of  4m 

ground  was  proporly  called  rlvus;  and  on!>benealh 
the  mrCuc^  nvat  $ubttiTsmeii^  or  ctmnoi/h*.  . 
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vaikr  to  tbo»e  with  which  we  are  fiuniliAr  in  oar 
Tiilwayt:  hilU  were  pieicrd  through  by  tunnels, 
Aad  \2lleyB  cTOMed  either  by  solid  •u1t«tructiona 
«  vckc*  of  mawmry,  according  to  the  height  re- 
paired ;  and  of  these  arcbet  there  were  often  two 
tioi,  and  flome'timea  eren  three.  The  channel 
itself  (ipvKx,  camaUs)  was  a  trough  of  brick  or 
••■K,  linetl  with  cement,  and  covered  with  a 
oyinf,  which  was  almost  always  arched  ;  and  the 
water  either  ran  directly  throngh  this  trough,  or  it 
«« carried  thrmigh  pipes  laid  along  the  trough. 
When  the  channel  was  carried  beneath  the  »ur- 
fsre,  if  the  hill  through  which  it  passed  was  of 
rock,  it  wai  tniTely  cut  in  the  rock  ;  but  if  of  earth 
«  aad,  it  was  construe  led  of  blocks  of  stone. 

The  foUowing  woodcut  represents  a  portion  of 
s  dooUe-arched  aqaeduct,  and  shows  a  section  of 
tk«  ^ons  (a) :  b  b  are  projecting  blocks,  which 
srr  flftea  seen  in  tuch  positions,  and  which  were 
the  sapporta  for  the  centerings  used  in 
'  the  arches. 


lie  object  of  coTcring  the  tpeeu$  was  to  exclude 
At  ■>  nd  rain,  and  othar  comiptions  and  ob- 
Mneint ;  bat  it  was  ntetamxj  to  provide  a  vent 
the  air,  which  otherwise  would  hare  been 
■■■VMHd  to  each  a  degree  as  to  hurst  the  wails 
VNeT  cT  the  These  Tent-holes  were 

■i^  It  regular  interrals  in  the  roof  of  the  tpcnu, 
*^  vhca  another  channel  passed  orer  It,  in  the 
They  are  repreaented  in  the  sections,  given 
of  the  Atjmm  Ctamdifu,  Marria^  &c.  To 
^■tiMi  the  aalitaiiaiwii  «'*iyitMJ  of  an  nquednct, 
*  ihA  (^aiMi)  of  maarwiy        carried  to  the 
Aa  poaaA  at  btarrab  of  an  <uf  tu,  or 
MiflHB  fcet  (or  two  aehu^  according  to  Pliny, 
Ml  Immima)^  as  shown  in  the  following 
(after  Hirt),  which  repreaenta  the  plan, 
iaal  aeetioa,  and  transverse  section,  of 
ef  •  rimu  nttemmau^  the  ruins  of  which 
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aqueducts,  will  show  how  large  a  (tortion  of  them 
was  subterranean. 


a*  Pabnyra. 

^  fitm  mkklrrmnt  poaacased  the  advantage 
***  Aa  mmatimim  of  beinff  leaa  expoaed  to 


being  leaa  expoaed 
dr  tenpefBtaie,  nd  more  aecnre  from 
:  OQ  the  other  hand,  it  was  of  course  more 
te  gee  at  when  it  required  repairs.  A 
la  the  aooooat  given  above,  of  the  lloman 


It 
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a,  The  water-course  ;  6,  steps  giving  nrcrss  to 
it  ;  r,  the  shaft  ;  </,  e,  section  of  the  rfrau  and 
shaft  ;     transverse  section  of  them. 

Instead  of,  or  within,  the  sptnis^  pipes  (fsiiilae^ 
hrWi),  were  often  ujscd  for  the  |Musngc  of  the 
water.    They  were  of  lead,  or  terra  cotta  {  fictiles\ 
and  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  of  leather. 
The  rules  which  Vitnnius  Ijiys  down  apply  ynv- 
ticularh'  to  leaden  pipes,  although  he  gives  the 
preference  to  the  «arthen  ones,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  the  water  which  passed  through  them 
was  more  wholesome.    The  pipes  »*cre  made  in 
lengths  not  less  than  ten  feet,  and  of  various 
widths,  which  were  denomin.nted  in  the  manner 
exphiined  under  Firti'LA.    They  were  cemented 
together  at  the  joujts,  which  in  earthen  pipes  were 
made  to  overlap,  and  when  the  water  was  first  let 
in,  ashes  were  mixed  with  it,  in  order  that  they 
might  settle  in  the  joints  and  stop  them  more  com- 
pletely.   The  use  of  pijjcs  permitted  variations  to 
be  made  in  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct : 
namely,  the  water  could  be  carried  round,  instead 
of  through  a  hill,  if  the  circuit  was  not  too  great  ; 
and  in  very  wide  valleys,  the  costly  structure  of 
arches  could  be  disj>en»ed  with.    In  this  case,  a 
low  horizontal  substruction  was  made  acntss  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  the  pipe  was  brought 
down  the  one  slope,  along  this  siihstniction,  and 
up  the  opposite  slope,  to  a  height,  of  course, 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
horizontal  pnrt  of  the  pipe  across  the  l»ottom  of  the 
valley  (tv«/er),  had  ventilating  openings  for  the 
escape  of  the  air.    At  the  bondings,  instead  of  the 
pipe,  an  elbow  was  bored  in  a  solid  piece  of  stone, 
into  which  the  ends  of  the  adjacent  pieces  of  pipe 
were  aecurely  cemented.    (For  further  details,  see 
Vitruvius.)      In  those  places  wh«'rc  the  pipea 
were  laid  on  the  surface,  n-servoim  wen-  B<inietiniea 
made,  at  intervals  of  200  ariua  (24,000  fwt),  in 
order  that,  if  a  port  of  the  pipe  needed  repair,  the 
supply  of  water  might  not  l)e  entirely  cut  0IT.  The 
advantage  in  the  use  of  pi|)e%  according  to  Vitruvius, 
was  the  facility  of  n*pairing  them. 

The  slope  ( fuidii/iunt)^  on  which  the  aqueduct 
was  built,  in  order  t*)  give  the  water  a  projKT  fall 
{li//ramenlum),  ought  not,  says  Vitruvius,  to  be 
less  than  half  a  foot  in  every  100  feet  (1  in  200)  ; 
but  Pliny  only  allows  a  ticUinu  (a  quarter  of  an 
inch)  in  100  feet  The  great  circuit,  which  most 
of  the  aqueducts  of  Rome  made,  was  taken  chiefly 
(as  is  the  case  with  the  New  River),  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  descent  of  the  wTiter.  There  is, 
however,  a  connidemblc  variation  in  their  de- 
clivities: for  example,  the  Atpia  Marda  and  the 
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Afjm  Clamdia^  though  of  iiuch  difTprent  heights  at 
liotnc,  have  their  »oiircc8  at  the  same  elevation. 

At  convenient  points  on  the  course  of  the  aqnc- 
dncL,  and  esp«'ci:illy  near  the  middle  and  end, 
there  was  generally  a  reservoir  (jnscina,  piscina 
limosa)  in  which  the  water  might  deposit  any 
MMliinent  that  it  contained.  The  construction  of 
thi>se  reservoirs  will  be  uiideralood  from  the  follow- 
ing woodcut,  which  represents  a  restored  section  of 
one  which  still  exists. 


The  water  flowed  from  the  aqueduct  a  into  the 
first  upper  chamber,  thence  down  and  up  again 
through  the  openings  6,  c,  e,  into  the  second  upper 
chamWr,  out  of  which  it  passed  into  the  continua- 
tion of  the  aqueduct  /,  having  dcj>o»ited  its  sedi- 
ment in  the  two  lower  chamlwrs,  which  could  be 
cleaned  out  by  the  door  d.  The  piscina  u-as  not 
always  vaulted:  Ilirt,  from  whose  work  the  above 
cut  is  taken,  gives  also  an  engraving  of  an  open 
piscina.  These  reservoirs  were  not  always  used : 
for  example,  the  Aqua  Vityo  and  the  Alsietina 
were  without  them.  They  were  especially  neccs- 
•arj'  when  the  water  was  conveyed  through  pipes. 
They  were  also  used  as  reservoirs  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation. 

The  detiils,  which  we  have  now  been  noticing, 
arc  minutely  descril)ed  by  Frontinus,  and  by 
Vitruvius*  (viii.  c  7.  s.  6),  and  briefly  by  Pliny 
(//.M  xxxL  G.  s.  31). 

(3.)  Tlie  Termination  of  the  Aqneduct,  and  ihe 
Arruntfemmt$  fur  tlie  Distrifnition  of  its  Water. 
—  The  water  thus  conducted  to  the  city  was  re- 
ceived, when  it  reached  the  walls,  in  a  vast  reser- 
voir called  castcUuin^  which  formed  the  head  of 
trnter  and  also  served  the  purpose  of  a  meter. 
The  more  ancient  name  in  use,  when  the  aque- 
ducts were  first  constructed,  was  divuiiciUum. 
(Fest,  M.  V.)  From  this  principal  catteUum  the 
water  flowed  into  other  easteUa^  whence  it  was 
distributed  for  public  and  private  use.  The  terra 
castellum  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  inter* 
mediate  reservoirs  already  mentioned. 

The  chief  castellum  was,  externally,  a  highly 
decorated  building  ;  for  example,  that  of  Hadrian, 
at  Athens,  was  adorned  with  Ionic  pillars,  and 
that  at  Evora,  in  Portugal,  had  the  form  of  a  cir- 
Oilar  temple.  Internally,  there  was  generally  one 
vast  chamber,  with  a  vaulted  roof  supported  by 
massive  pilLirs,  into  which  the  water  flowed  from 

*  The  particular  attention  which  Vitruvius 
pays  to  the  conveyance  of  water  through  pipes, 
wammts  the  supposition  that  in  his  time,  when 
■ome  of  the  most  important  of  the  aqueducts  were 
not  yet  erected,  that  method  wa*  very  largely 
employed. 
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the  aqueduct,  and  from  which  it  wns  condiirl*^ 
through  pipes  of  fixed  dimensions,  into  three  anvaJlcr 
reservoirs,  which  were,  however,  so  anranfred,  that 
the  middle  one  was  only  supplied  from  the  over- 
flow of  the  other  two.  Of  these  three  re«crvoira, 
the  two  outer  supplied  respectively  the  public  bfttfas 
and  the  private  houses,  and  the  middle  one  the 
public  ponds  and  fountains  {locus  et  sali^ieM)  : 
so  that,  in  case  of  a  deficient  supply  for  lucful 
purposes,  none  would  be  wasted  on  ihe  fountain* 
the  arrangement  also  enabled  a  proper  account  to 
be  kept  of  the  quantity  supplied  for  private  use, 
for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
source.    (Vitrur.  viiL  7.  s.  6.  §§  1,  2.) 

The  minor  casiella,  which  received  the  water 
from  this  chief  head,  were  distributed  over  the 
city,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Aqua  Appia  rap- 
plied  seven  re^iones  by  means  of  twentj  eamieHa  : 
the  Anio  Vrtus^  ten  rrgiones  through  thirty-five 
casteUa  ;  the  ^farcia^  ten  reijiones  through  fifty-one 
castella  ;  the  Tepula^  four  regione*  through  fourteen 
easteUa  ;  the  jitlia^  seven  rrtjionrs  through  seven- 
teen casteUa ;  the  I'irpo,  three  rr</iottes  through 
eighteen  castella  ;  the  Claudia  and  the  Anio  fetts*., 
ninety-two  catteiia.  (Fmntin.  79 — 86.)  For  an 
account  of  the  parts  of  the  city  supplied  by  the 
different  aqueducts,  see  Becker,  Handb.  d.  /fom, 
Altcrtk.  vol.  i,  pp.707,  708. 

The  subjoined  plan  and  elevation  represent  a 
niin  still  remaining  at  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
"  Trophies  of  Marius,"  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  castellum  of  on  aqueduct. 
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It  18  now  much  dilapidated,  but  was  tolerably- 
entire  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  aa 
may  be  seen  by  the  drawing  published  by  Gamucci 
(Atttichili  di  Jtoma^  iii.  p.  100),  from  which  thia 
restoration  is  made.  The  trophies,  then  remain- 
ing in  their  places,  from  which  the  monument 
derives  its  modem  appellation,  are  now  placed  on 
the  Capitol.  The  proimd  plan  is  given  from  an 
excavation  nuide  some  years  since  by  the  students 
of  the  French  Academy  ;  it  explains  port  of  the 
internal  construction,  and  shows  the  arrangement 
adopted  for  disposing  of  the  superfluous  water  of 
an  aqueduct.  The  general  stream  of  water  is  first 
divided  by  the  round  projecting  buttress  into  two 
courses,  which  subdivide  themselves  into  five  minor 
streams,  and  finally  fall  into  a  reservoir. 

The  castella  were  divided  into  two  clauet,  the 
publica  and  privata. 
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TV  .tntttilM  pmhi'im  wrr«  again  subdivided  into 
dasses,  wbkh  furcished  water  Cdt  the  foUowing 
om:  —  (I.)  The  Pnetorian  camp  {ea^ra) ;  (2.) 
the  pcndii  aad  fbnntaina  (^ocm  €t  mlieate*)  ;  (3.) 
tbe  CBx-ui,,  namnachiae,  and  amphitheatna  (maaera  ) ; 
(4.)  tlic  baths,  and  the  aerrice  of  certain  im- 
paract  handkzafta^  such  a«  the  fallen^  djera,  and 
XaatuT*  (cperu pmlitea')  ;  (5.)  itregvlar  distribationa 
made  by  the  special  ord«r  of  the  emperor  {momime 
f  Wsaru);  (b.)  extraordinary  gnuita  to  private 
xndiTtdnala  by  the  farour  of  the  prince  (ftea^^aia 
Coewru).  The  distribution  under  each  of  thaaa 
beads  is  deecribed  by  Frontinas  (S,  78). 

Tikf  eeutella  privata  were,  aa  the  name  impliea, 
Isr  the  sopfdy  of  priva^  hooaea.    When  a  supply 
of  water  frnai  the  aqoedncta  was  first  granted  for 
|nTite  oaes,  each  person  obtained  hia  quantum  by 
irueniiig  »  bnpch  pipe,  aa  we  do,  into  the  main  ; 
whack  was  probably  the  custom  in  the  age  of 
Thneias,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  private  re- 
aerrocsL    Indeed,  in  early  times,  all  the  water 
bRiapfat  to  Rome  by  the  aqueducta  was  applied  to 
pnb^  parposea  ezdnaiTely,  it  being  forbidden  lo 
ifcecitiKm  ta  divert  any  portion  of  it  to  their  own 
«ae,  except  aock  aa  oaoped  by  flaws  in  the  ducts 
or  pipes,  vbidh  was  tamed  09*0  mdma.  (Frantin. 
94.)      But  aa  eren  thia  pcrmiasion  opened  a 
iooe  for  great  abases  from  the  fraudulent  conduct 
«f  the  a9aaru,  who  danmged  the  ducts  far  the 
pSKpoae  cNf  seQing  the  aqma  eadmea,  and  as  the  sub- 
•Bfaent  method  of  mpflLj  raqaired  the  nwin-pipe 
ta  be  pBttctared  in  too  numy  ^aoea  (Frootin.  27), 
m  imedy  was  sought  by  the  institution  of  eaddla 
pi  i'iaj^  and  the  public  were  henceforward  far- 
htM»  to  caOect  tiM  agM  Mdbaa,  talM  pemiaaMQ 
waa  giwB  Yij  apedal  fikvour  {bem^dum)  of  the 
wywfc  (Plnotiii.  111.)   The  eoatetia 
ware  InSt  aft  die  joint  expenae  of  die  nmfliea 
suppjied  by  them  ;  but  they  were  considcn  d  as 
jaUic  property,  and  were  mider  the  control  of  the 
ttMtuna  aqmaruMm.  (Froadn.  106L)   Tha  i%l)t  of 
water  ij**  OKfmae  imj^ratae)  did  not  follow  the 
heir  or  porchaaer  of  the  property,  but  waa  renewed 
br  grant  upon  ercry  change  in  die  poaatwion. 
(Frwdn.  107.) 

The  leaden  liatHnu,  which  each  person  bad  in 
Im  «wa  Wow  to  laenfa  Aa  wilir  laid  or  fiam 
the     (liiBiiw  jafuahwi,  wtta  called  eaiMb  db- 

AB  Aa  water  wWdi  entatcd  the  eatUhm  waa 

BMSsured,  at  ita  ingress  and  egress,  Ijv  the  size  of 
^  tahe  which  it  passed.    The  former 

aaa  cdlad  aiarfirfae  aoayiariai,  the  latter  tngato- 
rims.  Tt  distribute  the  water  wa*  temir  !  •  '■•-..j  irf  ; 
the  diattibutioa,  erqgatio;  the  sixe  of  the  tubei» 
JkHilmnm  ar  awJafoiaw  eapaeHoM,  or  Amaab  The 
KRaUrr  pipe's  which  led  from  the  main  to  the 
haaaea  id  private  petaooa,  were  called  pundae; 
ikaae  Miaated  \rf  fiand  ate  Ike  doet  hael^  or  into 
th«  nxaia  after  it  had  left  the  caateUom,  fitbda» 

TW  awyalfia  waa  nfidated  hf  a  tnbe  called 

ffdix^  of  the  diameter  rr<inircd,  and  not  less  than  :i 
hot  b  laBfth,  attached  to  the  extremity  of  each 
^oe,  whaw  it  aatond  the  caatrfhwi ;  it  was  pro- 
lablr  of  lead  in  the  time  of  Vitruviu/i,  Kuch  only 
being  mentioned  by  him  ;  but  waa  made  of  bronse 
(aoMf)  when  Frontinoa  wrote,  in  afder  to  diedt 
l^ngmjof  the  a<jwini,  who  were  ahV  to  :n 

em»  (tr  dim'm'tiih  the  flow  of  jayer  from  the  ; 

nrnmr  bj  eompieaaiag  oc  ^MtmAia^  ilia  ML  j 
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As  a  further  security,  the  colt*  waa  atamped. 
Pipes  which  had  no  oo/at,  were  termed  mtlmim. 
Frontinus  also  obaenrea  that  the  veiad^  af  tka 
water  passing  through  the  oo/ir,  and,  ront^nently, 
the  quantity  given  out,  ooald  be  rarK-d  according 
to  the  angle  which  \ht  ttHm  nida  with  the  aida« 
the  reaervoir:  lit  fNgm  pantioa  wn,  of  ce«M^ 
horiaontaL 

It  ia  erident  how  watchfal  aa  orrni^ht  must 
hare  been  required  to  keep  the  aqueducts  in  rr|tair, 
to  regulate  their  use,  and  to  preTcnt  the  fraudulent 
abstiaction  of  their  wa^.  Under  the  rrpaUie, 
this  office  was  discharged,  sometimes,  by  the 
censors,  but  more  gcnenliy  by  the  aediles  (Cic 
ad  Div.  viiL  6),  and  somrtimea  a  h|M'('ial  over- 
seer was  appointed,  (Frontin.  9A,  119.)  Augustus 
first  established  the  ofRcf  of  nryttisr  (or  |>rae- 
/eetm*)  uquarum  (SueC  Ortav.  37),  the  di^iiea 
of  which  are  minutely  deaerilied  by  Frontinus  (39), 
who  seems,  while  be  held  the  office,  to  hare  per- 
formed it  with  the  utmost  leal:  among  other 
cares,  he  had  plans  and  models  made  o!  the  whole 
eonrae  of  all  the  aqueducts  (17,  64).  The  1^ 
ratore*  atjuarum  wart  invested  with  considerable 
authority.  They  were  attended  outside  the  city 
by  two  Ueton,  three  public  slaves,  a  secretary,  and 
other  attendants. 

In  the  time  td  Nerra  and  Trajan,  a  body  of  four 
himdiad  and  aixty  ^vea  wnv  constantly  employed 
under  the  orders  of  the  auuimm  mqmttmm  in  at- 
tending to  the  aquadada.  Tb«r  were  divided 
into  two  flunilies,  the  /amSm  ptiHea,  established 
by  Agrippa,  and  the  /'umUia  f  Waaris,  added  by 
Claudius  ;  and  they  wese  subdivided  into  the  fol- 
lowing daaaea :  —  I.  The  mBux,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  attend  to  the  pipes  and  ealiet*.  %  The  eattti- 
tarii,  who  had  the  topawntandanca  of  all  tha 
enrtilb,betii  wfthinandwitlMNitthedtr.  8.  Tha 

circuitorejt,  so  called  l>et-mise  they  had  to  go  from 
post  to  peat,  to  examine  into  thaalatoaf  the  workai 
and  alae  to  keep  watch  over  tha  Ubotmn  em- 
ployed upon  them.  4.  The  $iUearii,  or  paviours, 
who  had  to  lemoTe  and  relay  the  pavameui  whan 
the  pipea  beneath  it  raqnired  attention.  B.  The 
tedoref,  who  liad  charffo  of  the  niasonrj-  of  th« 
aqueducta.  Theae  and  other  wi  rkmea  appear  to 
have  been  indnded  nnder  the  g^ieial  tena 
Aqitarii.  (Cod.  xii.  tit.  42  or  43.  s.  10  ;  Frontin. 
116, 117.)  The  ibUowiog  are  tha  aunt  inpaitant 
werica  on  the  Reman  aqmdneta :  —  Wontmna,  dia 
Aquacihtctthtu  Criis  liumue  ;  Fabretti,  cl''  AquiM 
et  J({aaediieH6u$  Vetaria  Romtu;  StiagUta,  Ar- 
Mologie  dm-  BtuAmul }  Hlrt,  OmekiAu  d.  Bmm- 
kungt ;  Plainer  and  T\uns(jn,  Ifesrhrfifjutifj  d.  SUuU 
Rom;  Becker,  Hcutdbmck  d,  HooUaehm  AUtt- 
iMaier,  vol.  u)  [P.  9.] 

AQT'AK  DTJCTUS.  [SKavrruTits.] 
AQUAE    £T    lONIS  INTERD^CTia 
[Exait.itrw.1 

AQUAi:  II AT'STT'S.  rSKRViTriK'- 7 
AQUAE  PLUVIAE  AKCJiNDAE  ACTIO. 
That  water  waa  called  oTaa  pknim  whieh  iell  tarn 
the  cloud."!,  nr.d  overflowed  in  conse<]uence  of 
showers,  and  the  prevention  of  injury  to  land  from 
auch  water  waa  the  object  of  this  aetien;  Thonetion 
atmae  plutui^  waa  allowed  between  the  owners  rf 
adjoining  land,  and  m%ht  be  maintained  either  by 
the  owner  of  die  hlfher  land  agamat  the  owner  « 
the  low  r  lain^  in  case  the  lattrr  1  y  any  thing  done 
to  hia  land  (jmutu  Jado  opere)  prevented  the  water 
iRHn  flowiiy  wl«n%  ft«B  tha  hlg^  to  tha  W 
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land  ;  or  bj  the  owner  of  the  lower  land  against 
the  owner  of  the  higher  hmd,  in  eaee  the  lattn  did 

aaj  thing  to  hia  land  by  which  the  watrr  flowed 
torn  H  into  the  lower  land  in  a  different  waj  from 
what  it  natorallj  woidd.  In  Ae  abeeaee  of  an j 
•pedal  cuatom  or  law  to  the  contrarj',  the  lower 
land  was  subject  to  receive  the  water  which  flowed 
natnrally  front  the  upper  land ;  and  thii  nde  of 
law  W5UI  thus  exprrsofd,  —  aprr  irif,n.,r  sitju'riuri 
serviL  The  fertilising  materials  carried  down  to 
the  lower  hrad  were  eonidefcd  as  an  ample 

pprisatinn  for  any  (damage  which  it  fl^g' 
from  the  water.  Idany  difficult  qiMiliaa 
la  the  appliGadon  to  praetiee  of  the  geneiml  rales 
of  law  as  to  aqua  pluvia  ;  and,  among  others,  this 
qncstion, — What  things  done  by  the  owners  of  the 
hnd  wera  to  be  eonddered  aa  preventing  or  alter> 
higtho  HAtural  flow  of  the  waters  ?  The  conclusion 
of  Ulpian  is,  tbat  acts  done  to  the  land  for  the  pur> 
poeea  of  cal^ralion  were  not  to  be  eanddeved  as  acta 
uterfcring  with  the  natural  flow  of  the  wntors. 
Water  which  increased  from  the  falling  of  rain,  or 
in  toiieei|iienee  of  nin  elianged  its  eeloorf  was  eon- 
iiidcrcd  within  the  drfinition  of  aqua  pluvia  ;  for 
it  was  not  neoessaiy  that  thj  water  m  question 
alUmld  be  only  ram  water,  it  was  eafllcient  if  tha« 
was  any  rain  ^vater  in  it.  Thua,  when  water 
naturally  flowed  from  a  pond  or  marsh,  and  a  per- 
aen  did  something  to  exclude  eaeh  water  from 
coming  on  his  land,  if  such  mnmh  rcc<>ivo(1  anv 
increase  from  rain  water,  and  so  injured  the  land  of 
a  neighbonr,  the  person  weald  be  com  pelled  br 
this  action  to  remove  the  olMtatlc  which  be  had 
creau>d  to  the  frx;e  passage  of  the  water. 

This  action  waa  allowed  for  the  special  pro- 
tection f>f  land  (nfKr) :  if  th  ■  water  injured  a  town 
or  a  building,  the  case  tbcu  bi  longed  to  iluniina  and 
•liliiddhk  The  action  waa  only  allowed  to  pravent 
damage,  and  then-fore  a  pTson  could  not  hare 
this  remedy  against  his  neighbour,  who  did  any 
thh^  to  his  own  hnd  by  wbich  he  stopped  the 
water  which  woald  otherwis  *  flow  to  that  person's 
land  and  be  profitable  to  it.  The  title  in  the 
Digest  contains  many  curious  cases.  (Dig.  39. 
tit.  3  ;  Cic.  Pro  Afutm.  10,  t^fio,  9  ;  Bocthiua, 
Cumnifut.  in  Cic.  Tirp.  iv.  9.)  [Q.  L.J 

AQUA'RII,  were  slaves  who  cairied  water  for 
linthint:,  &c.  into  the  female  apartments  :  they  were 
nlso  called  aquarioli,  and  were  held  in  great  con- 
tempt (Jut.  ri.  332  ;  Fcatua,  ».  r.  and  Miillcr's 
Note  ;  Hicron.  A/).  27;  Jul.  Paul.  iii.  7.)  iVckcr 
imagines  that  the  name  waa  also  applied  to  slaves 
wlie  had  the  care  of  the  fountains  and  ponda  in 
gardens.  (6W/im,  vol.  i.  p.  '2Un.)  The  aquarii 
were  also  public  ofhccrs  who  attended  to  the  aquo- 
dneta  under  the  aedilea,  and  afterwards  under  the 
eunUoret  agwarwa.  {Cic  ad  /'am.  viii.  6 ;  Zeno, 
Cod.  Just.  xi.  tit  42 ;  Aqitaedl  (  TL  .s.)    [V.  S.J 

A'QOIL.V.     [SuiNA  MlLITARlA.l 

ARA  {0u)n6s^  iax^pa^  ^vripiov),  an  altar. 
Altars  were  in  antiquity  so  indispensiible  a  part  of 
the  wwahip  of  tlie  gods,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  conceive  of  the  worship  of  tlio  uods  without 
altars.  Thus  we  have  the  anuising  svilugisni  in 
Lncian,  *l  yiip  *l<r\  fittfioiy  tlal  kcu  htoi-  axxii 

sW  fi«»l*oly  fltrly  4pa  Ka\  ■dtol  (.fupitrr  Tnifj. 

c.  SI).  In  reference  to  tlic  terms,  ^wfu^s properly 
signifies  any  eleration,  and  hence  wo  find  in 
Homer  Itfitt  fi«t/x6s^  but  it  afterwards  came  to  be 
applied  to  an  eleration  used  for  the  worship  of  the 
go«B|  and  hflneo  an  altar.  'JEo^^P*  «m  vted  in  | 
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the  limited  sense  of  aa  altar  fior  hamt-oSeanoffL 
fn  Latin  orw  and  erffars  are  often  weed  wfthomt 

any  distinction,  but  prop  rlr  ara  was  lower  thaa 
aiiare :  the  latter  WM  erecisd  in  hooovr  o€  tbe 
superior  gods,  the  ftoMT  la  hmam  of  the 

heroes  and  de: 

**  En  qoattnor  ana  s 
Beea  dnaa  tibi,  Daphni ;  duas,  altaria,  Pboaba.** 

On  tlw  other  hand,  wcrifieee  were  t^hnA  tha 

infernal  gods,  not  upon  altars,  but  in  cavitjf»s 
(aerobes,  scroUaUi,  fi66poit  Adsaoi)  dug  in.  the 
groond.   (Feetot,  a. «.  Jftsn'e.) 

As  among  the  ancienta  alBMNt  avaiy  rrH^rinna 
act  was  accompanied  bj  lacriiei^  il  lama  ot'tea 
neeeasary  to  provide  aitan  eo  the  qav  itt  the  oe- 
raaion,  and  they  were  then  conatnicted  of  <!«rth, 
sods,  or  stones,  collected  on  the  §pOL  When  tbe 
oecasien  was  not  aadden,  they  were  hwH  with 
regular  courses  of  masonn.-  or  brickwork,  as  is 
dearly  shown  in  several  examples  on  the  oulumn 
of  Trajan  at  Home.  See  the  leftted  figure  in 
the  woodoit  annexed.  The  first  deviation  from 
this  absolute  simplicity  of  form  consisted  in  the 
addition  of  a  base,  and  of  a  correspon^g  projec- 
tion  at  the  top,  the  latter  beintj  intended  to  hold 
the  fire  and  the  objects  offered  m  sacrifice.  I'hcase 
two  parts  are  so  common  as  to  be  almost  imifbrm 
types  of  the  fonn  of  an  altar,  and  will  ha 
ail  the  figures  inserted  underneath. 
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Altars  were  either  square  «r  round.   The  laitteig 

form,  which  -.\  as  the  less  common  of  the  twe^  19 
exemplL'ied  m  the  following  figures. 


Hvivsuxi 

HOHMt 


♦11 


In  later  times  altars  were  ornamented  with  fca- 
toons  and  garlanda  of  flowen  { and  tiie  ahar  repre» 

s "nted  in  the  next  cut  shows  the  manupr  in  whrch 
these  festoons  were  suspended.  They  were  alao 
adorned  with  sculpture  ;  and  some  were  eoverad 
with  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  artiats 
antiquity.  Tbe  first  cut  atmvc  exhibits  a  specimefi 
of  the  elaberato  s^e,  the  outline  of  an  EtruscMt 
altar,  in  contrast  with  the  unadorned  altar.  If  an 
altar  was  erected  before  a  statue  of  a  god,  it  waa 

always  to  ba  lower  than  the  ttataebetae  which  H 
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wm  flMfl  (VtevT.  W,9\   or  thb  w«  lanre  m 

txampl«  in  a  medallion  on  the  Ait  h  of  Cniistantino 
KoBke,  repretenting  vk  slur  erected  be£ora  a 


./r  j^^^^-- 


It  vat  cecG»«aiy  that  an  ultar  should  be  built 
k  lit  opoi  air,  in  order  that  the  ttMoa  of  the 
■erifice  mi^bt  be  •wafted  up  to  hcavrn,  arnl  it 
■ight  be  built  in  any  place,  aa  un  the  side  of  a 
mmmmm,  m  d»  Aan  of  the  tea,  or  in  a  Hcnd 
r<  '--.    But  as  the  worship  of  the  pods  was  in 
utr  time*  chkfly  connected  with  teniples,  altars 
WeuH  aa  indi«pcn«able  part  of  the  latter,  and 
thoTijh  thrre  cijld  1w  altani  without  tt  niples,  there 
eacki  hardlj  be  temples  without  aluirs.    Ttic  altiirs 
Im4flanig%  aft  which  animal  ■acriticcs  were 
ptetentcd,  were  erected  ]v>^firr  the  t<-inplos 
Tftr^ Atmch. SuppL  4i)l),a»  •hown  in  the-  wood- 
ot  ■  Aa  article  AXTAB ;  bat  there  were  alao 
than,  do  which  incenje  wa«  bomt  and  hloodlcsa 
■cri&eei  offered,  within  the  temple,  and  principally 
Wfaf  the  ttatna  of  the  dmnity  ta  whom  they  were 
iedicat'^L    All  altrirs  were  places  of  rcfiipc.  The 
aMlicaaU  aere  oumdered  a*  placing  themselves 
Mr  the  praieetioB  «i  tha  datfas  ta  vhem  the 
«!taji  •*ere  coii*ecrated  ;  and  violence  to  the  unfor- 
btrair,  even  to  alaTet  and  criaiinala,  in  auch  cir- 
coMucM,  was  r^ardad  MTiolawe  tewaidt  the 
deitie*  tbr*ji*elve«.    It  waa  alao  the  praetice  among 
tkc  Gndu  to  take  solemn  oaths  at  altars,  either 
hsli  aftha  dtv  er  of  the  statue  of  the  god. 
Crrm  (pro  DaUt.  5)  expressly  mentions  this  as  a 
Greek  wacticCi    (Comp.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Gotla- 
tfMl  AlkrtL  d.  OritAm,  §  17,  and  1 32.  n.  9.) 
ARAEOSTYLOS.  [Templum.] 
AJIATEIA  (d^rcM),  two  sacrifices  offered 
•mrjaar  at  SiejroB  In  kanauror  AntiM,  the 
mea]  of  the  Achaeans,  who  after  his  death  was 
ksstd  by  his  coontiTmen  as  a  hero,  in  consequence 
iflls  cMiniaiidor  an  oiada.   (Pim.  B.  9.  f  4.) 

fan  sccount  of  the  two  festirt  dqr>  i>  pre- 
amd  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  AiaOia  (e:<3).  The 
Si^nuni^  aajt  he,  offer  to  Aniat  two 
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every  year:  Aa  we  on  tlw  daj  on  which  he 

delivered  his  native  town  from  tyranny,  whieh 
is  the  fifth  of  the  month  of  Daisiua,  the  same 
wbi^  the  Atheniani  odl  Anthestcrion ;  and  this 
sacrifice  they  call  vtrrfipui.  The  other  they  cela- 
bcate  in  the  month  in  which  they  believe  that  he 
WM  bora.  On  the  first,  the  priest  of  Zeus  ofiered 
the  sacrifices  ;  on  the  seoond,  the  priest  of  Aratui^ 
a  white  ribbon  with  purple  spots  in  the 
•ongs  being  sung  to  the  lyre  by  the 
of  the  stage.  The  public  teacber  (yvfutk' 
<r(apx^f)  led  his  boys  and  youths  in  procession, 
pn^iably  to  the  heroum  of  Aratus,  followed  by  the 
senators  adorned  with  garlands,  after  whom  ewme 
those  dtixens  who  wished  to  join  the  pr(X-e<<.Hinn. 
The  Sicyonians  still  olMcrve,  he  adds,  some  parts 
of  the  suleninity,  but  the  prindpai  hooaori  nave 
been  abolished  by  time  and  other  circumstances. 
(Wachsmuth,/fei&».^/ter<A.vol.ii.  p.  528.)  [L.S.J 
ARATRUM  {iparpo¥\  a  plough.  The 
Greeks  appear  to  have  haid  from  the  earliest 
times  diversities  in  the  fashion  of  their  ploughs. 
Hesiod  {Op.  et  Dies,  432)  advises  the  fiumer  te 
have  always  two  plmigfi.H,  so  that  if  one  broke  the 
other  might  be  ready  tor  use  ;  and  they  were  to  be 
of  two  kinds,  the  one  called  ouT^ywoy,  because  m  it 
the  plough-tail  {yvri^^buris^bura)  was  of  the  same 
piece  of  timber  with  the  share-beam  (IXv/to,  densy 
dmdaU)  and  the  pole  (Pvf*oSt  Ifrotattff  Imm)  ;  and 
the  other  called  mjicrSy^  i.  c.  compacted,  because  in 
it  the  three  above-mentioned  parts,  which  were 
■Mwow  ta  be  «f  Aree  diSnent  kinds  of  timber, 
were  adjusted  to  one  another,  and  fastened  to- 
gether by  means  ol"  nails  (^y6fKf>oi<Tiy).  (Comp. 
Iloin.  //.  X.  353,  xiii.  703.) 

The  method  of  forming  a  plough  of  the  former 
kind  was  by  taking  a  young  tree  with  two  branches 
proceeding  from  its  trunk  in  opposite  ditsetioBS,  sa 
that  whilst  in  ploughing  the  teunk  was  Tnade  to 
svne  for  the  pole,  one  of  the  two  branches  stood 
upwards  and  becamfie  the  toil,  and  the  other  pene- 
trated the  ground,  and,  being  covered  sometimes 
with  bronze  or  iron,  fulbllcd  the  purpose  of  a  sluu^ 
This  fonn  ii  eadiibiled  in  the  npjpmest  figure  of 
the  amieiad  weodca^tduafiem  •  aedaL  The 


next  figure  shews  the  pleogh  still  nsed  in  Mysia, 
oa  described  and  delinealed  bv  Sir  C.  FcUowsl  It 
is  a  littfe  men  eompKcated  than  the  first  plough, 

ina-smtirh  ns  it  connists  of  two  pii-ci  s  of  timber  in- 

I stead  of  one,  a  haaidlc  (^X*'''^^*  s^uxi)  being  inserted 
inte  the  larger  piece ttisne  side  ef  it.  SirCPeUows 

I  3 
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(ITwTili'iiii  M  Ana  Afimor^  1838^  p.  71)  obarn-m  I 

that  r^rh  portion  of  tliis  instrtTmpnf  ciIIim! 
by  Its  Miicicot  Greek  iwnu-,  ojvd  adds  it  ms 
anited  only  to  the  light  loU  prevailing  where  he 
olMerved  it,  thnt  it  is  held  by  one  hiuid  'm!r,  thm 
the  fonn  of  the  share  (uyvis)  Tarics,  oiid  tiiat  trie 
|>lough  is  frequently  ued  withoot  anj  share.  it 
M  drawn  by  two  oxen,  yoked  fn>m  ifir  pole,  and 
guided  by  a  lonj^  n-cd  or  thin  stu  1^  lAarf^tyoi), 
which  has  a  spud  or  st  rajier  nt  the  i  1  fi  r  cleaning 
the  share.'*    See  the  lowest  i'v^urv  iu  the  woodcut. 

Another  recent  uuveUer  iu  Greece  gires  the 
Mowing  Mcaunt  of  the  plough  which  he  nw  in 
that  cfnintTT-  a  de.srriptinii  appriKicliiii^'  still  nearer 
to  the  w^Krhv  ^T^y  ul  liomer  aud  I  lemOd.  It 
tt  •oniposed,'*  says  ha,  **«f  two  curved  pMOM  of 
wood,  one  loimer  than  the  other.  The  lontr  piece 
forms  the  pok%  and  one  end  of  it  being  juiiied  to 
the  other  piece  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom, 
divides  it  into  a  shan-,  whkli  is  eased  with  inm, 
and  a  handle.  The  sban*  i^,  bc&idc^  aiuchcd  to 
the  pole  by  a  short  crass  l>ar  of  wood.  Two  oxen, 
with  no  other  harness  than  yokes,  are  joined  to  the 
pole,  and  drivcu  by  the  ploughiiuui,  who  holds  the 
kaodl«  IB  hk  left  hHni4«aitd  the  goad  in  hii  rigfat*' 
(Hobhouse,  ,/nnmejf  thrmt-jh  AUfinia,  &c.,  vol.  i. 

140.)  A  riew  ot  the  plain  of  Eiis,  representing 
tMs  plough  in  nee,  ie  given  Vy  Mr.  &  Stubepe  ia 
his  Oil/in pia  4-). 

The  yoke  utd  poic  wxd  anciently  in  plough tng 
iSA  not  differ  ham  those  employed  far  anoint  in 
general.  Conseqnently  they  do  not  here  require 
any  further  description.  [Juocm.]  To  the  bottom 
of  tlie  |mIk,  in  tlie  oompnetod  plough,  was  attached 
the  plou'.ih4ait,  which,  accotdiiif,'  to  Hcsiod,  mifjlit 
be  made  of  any  piece  of  a  tree  (especiaUy  the 
L  e.  the  Ifez,  or  holiiii^ok),  the  notnml 
curvature  of  which  fitted  it  to  thi«  Rut  in 

the  time  and  country  of  WxgiX  pains  were  taken 
to  ftice  •  tree  into  that  (brm  which  woo  meet  ex- 
actly  adapt,  i  tn  the  pTirT)o<>e.  (C-on/.  i.  169, 170.) 
The  upper  end  of  the  buris  being  held  by  the 
ploughman,  llie  lower  port,  below  ili  juMtioB  wttb 
the  pule,  was  used  to  ImIiI  thr.  sJiare-t/eam^  which 
was  either  sbeatbed  with  metal,  or  driven  bare  into 
the  ground,  oceording  to  dratnntaaeee. 

To  these  three  continuous  and  most  essential 
ports,  the  two  following  ore  added  in  the  dcscrip 
tion  of  the  ploiiph  by  Vii^l;  — 

1.  Tlie  earth  li'itrdi^  or  tnotiUJifmrth  (<iun\s)^ 
rising  on  each  side,  bending  outwardly,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  thiow  on  eitbw  hand  the  aoil  whidb 
had  l)(»en  previously  loosened  and  raised  by  the 
•bare,  and  adjusted  to  the  sbare^beom  which  was 
made  doable  for  the  purpose  of  looeiving  them : — 

^'Binae  mtiw,  doplici  aptaator  dmiaiia  dofwk** 

According  to  Pallndius  (i.  43),  it  was  desirable  to 
have  ploughs  Ixitli  with  earth-boards  (oarufti)  and 
without  theui  (g$mftiiau). 

3.  The  hutulle  (it/irti),  which  is  seen  in  Fe1> 
lows's  W(ii)di  uf,  and  likewise  in  the  followincr  re- 
presentation ut  an  ancient  llidiun  plough.  Virgil 
considers  this  part  as  used  to  torn  the  pTougb  at 
the  cud  of  the  furriMv.  "  Stivaqne,  quae  currus  a 
tcrgo  torqueiit  iniu^."'  Servius,  however,  in  his 
note  on  this  line  PX]>1ain8  idiva  to  mean  the 
handle  by  wliieli  tlie  plough  is  directed.*'  It  is  pro- 
bable thnt,  08  the  deidulia^  i.  e.  the  two  share-beams, 
which  Virgil  euppoeoe  were  in  the  fonn  of  the 
Orock  letter  A,  wnich  he  describes  by  d^pAa  dona, 
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the  buris  was  &stened  to  the  left  share-bram,  uni. 
tile  .»tl\a  to  the  right.  %n  that,  ii-.-^tcad  of  the  simple 
plough  of  the  Greek*,  that  described  by  Virgil,  £uid 
used,  no  donbl^  hi  his  country  (see  the  foUowii^ 
wijodiut),  was  more  like  the  modem  Lancashire 
ploui^h,  whuih  is  commonly  held  behind  with  both 
hauds.  Sometimes,  howevei^  the  ativa  (Ijt^Xq, 
lies.  Of>.  ft  Dies,  467)  «TU»  used  alnne  and  instr-ad 
of  the  tail,  as  in  the  Mystaii  plough  above  repfV" 
fcented.  To  a  ploo^  SO  constructed  the  kt^iia|[0 
of  Columella  ■vras  Mpeeially  applicable,  **  .\mt<*r 
siivae  paene  rectus  iniiiliuu-"  (i.  3)  ;  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  Ovid,  **  Stivacqao  inaixna  avater** 
\Mtt.  viii.  1'!))),  and  "  Inde  preroeus  stivrim  dt- 
sigiiat  Dioeuia  sulco.'"  {i-'oii.  ix.  U25.)  In  place  of 
**  etiva,"  Ovid  also  uses  the  less  appropriate  term 
"  capviliis*'  {F.p.  il-  PomtOy  i.  8.  61)  ;  "Ipsf  ni.nnu 
capuliun  preiisi  nioderatus  aratri."  When  tlie  plough 
was  held  either  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  the  biUM 
alone,  a  {>ieec  of  wood  (lu  inu  iJa)  was  fixed  across 
the  »uuiuiit,  aiid  on  this  the  labourer  pressed  with 
both  hands.  Besides  gniding  the  plei^^h  in  a 
stnii^lit  line,  hi.s  duty  was  to  force  the  shart'  to  a 
suthcicnt  depth  into  the  soiL  Virgil  alludes  to  thia 
in  the  phrase  **  Ocpresso  aratro**  (€ho^  L  4S% 
The  cross-bar,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellows's 
drawing,  and  menticmed  in  Sir  J.  C.  Uobhouee'e 
deeeription,  and  whidi  panes  from  the  polo  to  tbo 
sharp  for  the  purpose  of  pirinp  additional  stren<jth, 
was  called  o-ird^,  in  Latin  ,/ycnija.  The  coalter 
(eoOir,  Plin.  H.  AT.  zviiL  48)  vraa  mwd  by  tbo 
Uomans  as  it  is  with  us.  It  was  in.«erted  into  the 
pole  so  as  to  depend  vertically  before  the  share, 
cutting  thraogh  the  roots  whidi  eamo  in  ili  way, 
and  thus  |H«paring  for  the  mure  complete  looMkdiy 
and  ovortumiiw  oi  the  soil  by  the  shuot 

Abont  the  tone  of  Pliny  two  email  wbeeb  (f«to«, 
rohdae)  were  added  to  the;!  i.lIi  in  Hhaetia  ;  and 
benrius  {L  c.)  mentions  the  uke  of  them  in  the 
country  of  Virgil.  The  aanokod  woedeot  ahows 
the  fonn  of  ii  whei'l-plouch,  as  represented  on  a 
piece  of  engraved  jasper,  of  Koman  worknuuisbip. 
It  also  shows  diatinedy  Ae  tano  or  pole,  d>o 
coulter  or  culler,  the  dentnle  or  share- beiun,  the 
burit  or  plougb-taiJ,  and  the  handle  or  stscv. 


(Cayloi,  iiae.  iTAtiL  pi.  83.  No.  6.)  It  cot- 
responds,  in  all  essentha  partiaUats,  with  the 
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MMT  Bied  about  Mantaa  and  Vcakt,  of 
an  <Ma>iug  ic  given  aborai    1.  Baria. 
%  Temo.    1  Oondtt.    4.  OoltMV    &  V«Mr. 

A^fKcilr.?  tfi«  operadoo  of  plougbiug,  tee 
AsmscvtrrKA,  p.  49.  (J- >•] 

ATIBITER.  [JvDKx.] 

ARB1TR.VRIA  A'CTIO.  [Actio.] 

ARCA,a  chest  or  coffer.  —  1.  A  chest,  in  which 
the  RcMBazts  verc  aecustomed  to  place  their  money : 
tike  ptnae  cx  arva  toivm  had  the  meaning  of 
farinf  in  ready  mamtj»  (Com p.  Cie.  ad  Att.  L 
it.)  Tbese  chests  were  either  made  of  or  bound 
vith  inm,  or  other  mettjJ^  ( Juv.  xL  26,  ziv.  259.) 
Tke  name  area  vaa  usuailj  given  to  the  cheats 
in  whirh  ih^'  r!ih  krpt  the-ir  m*iner,  and  was  op- 
posed u>  the  KiuaUer  iociu'i  (Juv.  LUI/),  joaru/uj 
(Jut.  xi  26),  and  unai—j 

2.  J  mi  ;t»Wc3  was  tiso«1  under  the  empire  to 
signify  tiie  city-fojids,  whkh  were  distinct  from 
tiic  actarinm  and  the  fiscua,  and  tha  administra- 
tioo  of  which  beli'n;;«.d  to  the  spimte.  (Vof<isc. 
AmmL  20.)  The  name  arm  wiis,  however,  alao 
mti  aa  aqahalaBt  ta  fitcus,  that  ia,  tha  inperial 
♦T-afTTT :  thus,  we  read  of  ilie  «mi  /rmiMHtaria^ 

caafme  Di^.  so.  tit.  4.  s.  1.) 

3w  Area  also  signified  the  cofRn  in  w  hich  persons 
were  b«ried  (Aor.  VicL  ZAs  )'<>.  JU.  42  ;  Luuui, 
Tiii  736),  or  the  bier  on  which  the  corpse  was 
|iar<  1?  [^•%iou«Iy  to  burial.     (Dig.  II.  tit.  7.  8.  7.) 

4.  it  «M  also  a  strong  ceil  made  of  oak,  in  which 
na^aols  and  slavea  wtn  wrtinad.  (CSe.  Pro 
MUiM.  c  22  ;  Festa^  *.  p.  Rolmm.) 

A'BC£1L\,  a  covered  carriage  or  litter,  spread 
«tih  cbih%  wUdi  wu  need  in  ancient  times  in 
T^>tr.»>,  ti)  cam-  the  and  infimi.  It  is  said  to 
kiTe  obtained  the  name  of  arcera  on  account  of  its 
mnsUanea  to  m  area.  (Van.  v.  140,  ad. 
Uilkr;  Geil  xs.  1.) 

A&CflEION  {ifx**"")  properly  means  any 
poMie  phea  belonging  to  the  luagiaUralsa  (com  p. 
I1«nd.  IT.  l;ut  was  more  {-'irticuUrly  applied 
at  Athens  to  the  archiTc  office,  whero  the  decrt.-es 
if  the  peo^  and  other  state  docanenta  wm  pre- 
tfr.i-i  Tali  office  is  feometimos  culled  merely  rh 
*V^«r.  (Dan.  4^  Or.  p.  275.)  At  Athens  the 
Mhiies  veva  kept  in  tho  tcnpb  of  tho  nMtber  of 
tWftiij  (jirtrpt^oy),  and  the  char;^'c  of  it  w;ia  in- 
ir«M«d  to  the  president  {iirirrdTus)  of  the  senate 
efTheflTo-hnndfod.  (DmL  dt  F»b»  Uff.  p.S8I, 

h  AH>},Mj.  i.  p.  709  ;  I'aus.  i.  3.  §  4.) 
A&CHI.\TEH  (a/jx^tn'pof,  compounded  of 
er  ifX'^t  chief,  and  lorp^f,  a  physician), 
I  Bcdical  title  under  the  Hotiian  eiii|HTur8,  the 
oaa  "y'^fr^*"*"  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
«f  nch  diacaaskn  ;  for  while  some  penone  in- 
Itrpret  it  "  the  chief  of  the  physiciaiia  "  (f/uusi 
tfjptr  rim  MTpwr)  others  exiJaia  it  to  mean  the 
fhysidaa  to  the  prince"  (tfrnui  rev  l^xarrof 
wr^t).  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  tolerably  cer- 
laig  that  the  former  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
won],  and  for  these  reasons :  —  1.  From  its  ety- 
Aoitfy  it  can  hardly  have  any  other  sense,  and 
of  all  the  words  simikirly  formed  (^x'^^''^*'*'* 
^Xrrp^Urot,  ikpx^*'''^"^^'*^^  &£•)  there  is  not 
one  that  has  any  rrfcreiu  c  to  "  tke  prtMcr.""  2.  We 
S  if  tin-  t>^'  '  rt:»y<licd  to  physicians  who  lived  at 
hem»f  Ai<.  x.^'  J-no,  &.c.,  whero  no  king  w&s  at 
tiaeft-i.M'ing.  3.  Galcn  (de  Titer,  ad  Pi*,  c.  1, 
«iiir.fk3il«^  K&ln)  qMnhaoC  Andiwanchtta 
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being  appointed  to  rule  over "  the  physicians 
( Vx*^)t  «•  in  fect»  to  be  "  archiater.**  4.  Au- 
gustine (IM  Cicit.  Deiy  iiL  1 7)  applies  the  word  to 
Aesculapius,  and  St  Jerome  (metaphorically  of 
coune)  to  our  Saviour  (xiii  HomU.  ta  A  Luc.\ 
in  both  which  cases  it  evidently  ■cana  the  chief 
physician.'*  5.  It  is  apparently  synrnirmons  w  ith 
prvtomediaUf  n^ra  medico*,  dominus  nicdicorum, 
uA  mipmpotlhu  lerfiowiMB,  all  which  expn-  s  i  .h 
oGcttr  in  itucriptions,  &c,  and  also  v/nh.  the  title 
Rats  *ala  ^i-iUMd,  among  the  Ainli.ias.  6.  We 
find  the  aanua  of  iwranu  pansons  who  were  phj- 
sicians  to  the  emperor,  mentioned  without  thr  ad- 
dition of  the  title  arekkder.  7.  The  archiatn  were 
divided  into  Ankiutri  tancH  palatU,  who  attended 
on  the  emperor,  and  Archiatri  jopnlure^,  who  at- 
tended on  the  |)cnple  ;  so  titat  it  is  certain  that  all 
those  who  bore  this  title  were  not  **phyneians  to 
the  princt,""  The  chi<"f  nrEniment  in  fiivour  of  the 
contrary  opinion  seems  to  arise  from  the  fitet,  that 
of  all  those  who  am  known  to  have  held  tho  eAee 
of  Archiatri  tlic  greater  part  certaiinly  were  also 
physicians  to  the  uiiperor  ;  but  this  is  only  what 
might  d  priori  be  expected,  viz.  that  those  who 
bad  aiUiined  the  highest  rank  in  their  profeanon 
would  be  chosen  to  attend  upon  the  prince.  * 

The  firrt  pereon  whom  we  find  bearing  thie  titlft 
is  Andromachae,  physician  to  Nero,  and  inventor 
of  the  Theriaca  (Gsilen.  Lc  ;  Erotian.  Lmt,  Fae. 
Ilijrfocr.  Pnat) :  hat  it  ia  not  known  whether  he 
had  at  the  same  time  any  sort  of  authority  over  the 
rest  of  the  profession,  in  bet,  the  histoi7  of  the 
titlo  ia  «•  obscure  as  iti  meaning,  and  it  is  chiefly 
hy  means  of  the  laws  resp«^ctiiig  the  medical  pn>- 
fenaion  that  we  learn  the  rank  and  duties  attached 
to  it.  In  dier  tunea  (aa  wae  atatod  aboro)  the 
order  n]>pcnr3  to  have  been  divided,  and  we  find 
two  distinct  classes  of  archiatri,  vis.  those  of  the 
pohee  and  thoeo  of  the  people.  (Cod.  Tbeodoo. 
xiii  tit.  ;{  ;  /A'  ^f^,Il'ci$  tt  J'rf'/tssurifju:!.)  The 
arciuairi  sancU  f/okuii  Were  pmons  of  high  rank, 
who  not  only  exeitiaed  thdr  prafcerionTmt  wen 
judges  on  occasion  nf  ar  v  tiisiputea  that  niijrht  occur 
iuaoiig  the  physicians  of  the  place.  They  bad 
certain  privileges  granted  to  th«n,  e.  g.  they  wein 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  a^  were  also  their  wives 
and  children ;  they  were  not  obliged  to  lodgo 
eoldiera  or  othen  in  tho  provinces ;  they  could  not 
put  ill  [  risjn,  &c.  ;  for  though  thesi-  [trivilcges 
seem  at  hrst  to  have  been  common  to  ail  physicians 
(Cod.  Jnat  X.  tit  53.  a.  e.  MtdSett  «t  amumm 
Archiatros),  yet  aflerwtirds  they  were  confined  to 
the  archiatri  of  the  odace,  and  to  thoee  (tf  Aorna. 
When  Aey  obtained  their  dismiieal  fimn  attend* 
aiic.  oil  the  eni|KTor,  either  from  old  age  or  any 
other  cause,  they  retained  the  title  ejHircAjWn, 
or  a>  ankiah'it.  (Cod.  x.  tit  52.  leg.  6.)  I'he 
archiatri  popmlare*  were  established  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  each  city  was  to  be  provided  with 
five,  seven,  or  ten,  according  to  its  size.  (Dig. 
27.  tit  1.  s.  6.)  Rome  had  fourteen,  bcridei  ena 
for  the  vestal  virgins,  and  one  for  the  gymnasia. 
(Cod.  Theodos.  L  c)  They  were  paid  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  were  therefore  obliged  to  att^ld 
their  poor  patients  gratis  ;  but  were  allowed  to  rr- 
ceive  fees  Oram  the  rich.  (Cod.  Theodos.  L  c)  'i  lie 
aichiatri  popoJam  wen  aol  appointed  hf  tha 

*  Jiut  :ui  in  England  the  Frettident  of  the  Col* 
lege  of  Physiciant  N  (or  need  to  be)  ax-oOcio  phy- 
iiciaa  to  the  aoveiaign. 
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gOTcmors  of  the  proTincr*,  btit  wen*  elected  by  tlie 
feofle  thcmaelTet.  (Di^.  50.  tit.  9.  s.  1.)  The 
offiee  sppean  to  bsvebecn  mom  Iwnitrretbui  that 


lil;itn  saiicti  palatii,  thoii^Oi  hi 


11  ■•>■;:  r.i'>l' 


In  later  timei,  we  find  in  Caaaiodoru*  (sec  Mel  bom. 
ChammL  im  Gm.  fiwmmL  Ankkdr.  Helmst  1668) 

thf  tide  amii  ^  archiatroruin.'*  "  t  oiintof  tht- nr  h 
iatri,''  together  with  on  account  of  hit  duties,  by 
wbieh  it  sppean  that  be  waa  tlie  aiiiiterand  judge 
of  all  dlAjJUti's  nn  l  liiMiculti'-s,  and  m-  Vi-  l  anion;^ 
the  officer  of  the  cnipiro  sm  a  vicurim  or  dux. 
(See  Le  Cl«r«,  and  ^pangel,  Hiit.  A  At  MU. 
Further  iiifi)nnatIoii  on  the  tubjcct  may  be  found 
in  Bereial  works  referred  to  in  the  Oxford  edition 
ef  TheephUva  D»  Carp.  Hmm.  Mr.  pk  W  %  and 
ill  rToldhoni,  Df  Anliiulris  Itomnnis  et  eorum  Ori- 
am  tuuue  ad  finem  imperii  liouuuu  (joddeHtaih^ 
lApa.1841.)  tW.A.a] 

ARCllIMI'MT'S.  [MiMts.] 

AHCHITECTU'RA  (ipx^'^^Towa,  i^x^rttc 
Toror^),  in  ita  wideat  aenae,  signifiea  dl  that  we 
undiTstiind  Ly  airhit'vlure^  and  by  civil  and  mi/i- 
iary  engineering :  in  its  nu»e  restricted  meaning,  it 
iathe  science  of  Iwildinfif  aeoerding  to  the  bars  of 
profKirtion  and  tho  prim  ijilfs  of  hcauty.  In  the 
former  seutte,  it  has  its  foundation  in  necemOj/ :  in 
the  falter,  uprm  art  takinf  eecatioD  from  neeeasity. 
T!io  htit  of  ri  snvri^e  is  not,  projM-rly  Jipoaking,  a 
work  of  architecture;  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
ia  a  hdldi^  in  whieh  diffisient  and  faicongTuous 
styles  arc  exhihiti'd  side  \iX  side.  An  an  fii'.f .  tural 
construction,  in  the  artistic  sense,  must  ^oiuKnw  not 
enlj  afifia^  but  taoN^  and  alio  wril^:  it  nmat  be 
nmeativ*  «f  Mna  Uta^  and  fdisnUe  ta  iome 
modeL 

The  aivhtteetora  of  eveiy  people  ia  not  only  a 

most  Iiittriatiiig  hninrh  of  its  antiquities,  Lut  also 
a  most  important  feature  in  its  histMy ;  as  it  forms 
one  of  the  moot  dtmUe  and  moat  inldlifible  evi- 
diiiicfl  of  advancement  in  civilization.  If  the 
Greek  and  Homon  literature  and  history  had  been 
«  bhuk,  what  ideaa  of  their  knowledge^  and  power, 
nnd  social  condition  would  their  monuments  hnve 
atill  suggested  to  us  I  What  a  store  of  such  ideas 
fa  even  now  being  developed  from  the  monimients 
of  Asia,  E^'vpt,  and  .America  ! 

The  object  of  the  present  article  n  to  give  a  very 
compendiotta  aeeomit  of  the  history  and  principles 
ef  the  art,  as  practised  liy  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  details  of  the  subject  will  bo,  for  the  most 
port,  refetted  to  their  separate  and  proper  heads. 
The  lives  of  the  architects  will  l>e  found  in  the 
JUdionary  of  Urrek  and  Roman  M^hologg  ami 
Jiiotjrapky. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Stieijlitz  that  architecture 
has  ita  origin  in  nature  and  religion.  The  neces- 
i&tf  fbr  a  habitatfaii,and  the  attempt  to  adom  thoae 
habitations  which  were  intended  for  the  gods,  are 
the  two  causes  from  which  the  art  derives  its  ex- 
fatenee;  In  eaily  timea  wo  have  no  seaaon  to  sup- 
pO!4e  that  much  attention  was  paid  to  domestic 
architecture,  but  we  have  much  evidence  to  the 
contnvy.  The  reeonieea  of  the  art  were  kviabed 
upon  the  temples  of  the  prods  ;  and  hence  the 
greater  part  of  the  history  of  Urecion  architecture 
fa  inaepaiably  eoonected  with  that  of  the  temf^, 
nnd  hns  its  pnt|>er  pbce  under  Tempm'M,  and  the 
subordinate  headings,  such  as  Columna,  under 
which  heads  also  the  different  orders  are  deMribed. 

But,  though  the  first  rise  of  architecture,  as  a 
fine  art,  ia  connected  with  the  temple,  yet,  viewed 
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as  the  science  of  construction,  it  must  have  been 
employed,  even  eorli^  for  oth«>r  parpoaea,  auch  aa 
the  erection  rf  iurtific^ions,  pahiccs,  trwauriea,  and 
other  works  of  utility.  Accordih(?ly,  it  is  the 
general  quinion  of  anti4uancs,  that  the  very  cari}es>t 
edifices,  of  whieh  we  mvo  any  ivnuuna,  warn  the  ao- 
cilled  Cyclopean  works,  in  which  we  ace 
un«quared  blocks  of  stone  built  tM[ether  in  tbe  best 
way  that  their  ahapea  wonld  aOow  ;  altboagh  it 
cm  be  pmvcd,  in  some  Iiistiincrs,  that  the  nidern  .-^ 
of  this  sort  of  work  is  no  sutiicient  proof  of  its  very 
early  date,  ftrthat  it  waa  adopted,  not  fim  want 
of  skill,  l)ut  on  account  of  the  object  of  the  work, 
and  the  nature  of  the  materials  empbvedL  (Bun- 
bary.  On  Cydopmm  AsoMiat  laCMrwIiKofy,  inthe 

Clti.saical  .\/usium,\i>\.  U.)   [MrRt'S.]  The  04 Will t 

of  the  early  palaces  cannot  well  be  separated  from 
that  of  doBMatie  aidiiteetare  in  general,  nnd  fa 
therefore  given  under  Domi  s  ;  that  of  erections  in- 
tended, or  supposed  to  be  intended,  fi>r  treasuries 
will  be  ieond  onderTHiaAiiKVS. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are  odicr 
purposes,  iior  which  architecture,  still  tiaing  the 
term  fai  ita  fewer  aenae,  wonid  be  required  in  a 
very  early  stigc  of  political  society  ;  auch  as  the 
general  anangemcnt  of  cities,  the  proriaioo  of 
a  pbce  for  9ie  tnuuaetiott  of  pvbfie  boaiBeaa, 
with   the  necessary  edifices  appertaining;   to  it 
[AooftA,  FoauMj,  and  the  whole  daaa  of  works 
which  wo  cmbnoe  nttdo*  the  head  of  cirfl  en- 
pTtiecring,  fuch  as  those  for  dniinaife  [Cluaca, 
KMissARiirsJ,  for  communication  [Vla,  PoxsJ, 
and  for  the  supply  of  water  [AQcrABOincrrol.  This 
nature  of  these  several  works  among  the  Gn-eks 
and  liomans,and  the  periods  of  their  derelopmcni, 
aret  described  mider  the  eeferal  artidea.  Aimoat 
equally  neccssjiry  are  places  dev  ti  1  to  pnl)Uc  ex- 
ercise, health,  and  amusement,  Gyhsa&xvm^StA' 
DiuM,  HiPPODBOM  im,  CiBcva,  Balnbitii,  TnsA* 

Tiu  M,  AmPHITUBATRI  M.  Lastly,  the  skill  af 
the  siTchitect  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  em> 
ploved  to  preservo  the  memory  of  departed  men 
and  {Kist  events  ;  and  heme  we  have  the  %-arious 
works  of  monumental  and  triumphal  architecture^ 
whidi  ai«  deaeribed  onder  the  heoda  FoMm, 
Arcits,  Columna. 

The  makriaU  employed  by  the  architect  were 
marble  or  itonev  wood,  and  vatioas  kinds  of  earth, 
possessuig  the  property  of  being  plastic  while  moist 
and  hardening  in  drying,  with  cement  and  metal 
clampa  for  fiMenings :  theirarieoa  metafa  were  also 
extensively  U9(tdin  ilie  way  of  onament.  The  de- 
tails of  this  branch  of  the  subject  ore  given  in  the 
descriptioDa  of  the  several  kinds  of  building. 

The  princijdt^s  of  architectural  science  an"  utili'y. 
fmiportiom^  and  the  imHaiion  of  nature.  The  first 
reqofaite  fa  that  every  detafl  of  a  boildiniir  tbonld 
he  subordinate  to  it.?  genend  purpose.  Next,  the 
form  of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts  must  be  derived 
from  simple  frcometrical  figureajnnmely,  thestn^piit 
line,  the  pl.nn  'i:rf;>.  f ,  and  regular  or  symnietriml 
rectilinear  tigures,  us  the  equifateral  or  isosceles 
triangle,  the  square  or  leetaugle,  and  the  regular 
jMilygons  ;  syni metrical  curves,  as  the  circle  and 
ellipse  ;  and  the  solids  arising  out  of  these  various 
figures,  such  aa  the  cube,  the  pyramid,  the  cylinder, 
the  cone,  the  h'-misphere,  &c.  Lastly,  the  oran- 
inents,  by  which  these  foms  are  relieved  and 
benn^ed,  most  ail  be  fbonded  either  en  gco* 
metrical  forms  or  on  the  imitation  of  nature. 

To  thia  outiino  %i  tho  pazposea  and  principles  of 
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tW  art,  h  only  remains  to  subjoin  a  brief  sketch  of 
iu  hiatafT,  vkich  Hirt  and  Milller  divide  into  five 
pdiadvs  the  first,  vhich  is  chieflj'  mythical,  comes 
ion  to  tte  tinie  of  C>Tis«lns,  OL  30,  B.  c  660 
iMltUer  txuigs  tLki  period  down  to  the  50th  Olym- 
pad,  &  c  5M) :  the  second  period  coHies  down  to 
tiie  trrmTTiition  of  the  Pf^rsian  war,  OL  75.  2,  B.  c. 
i78  (Muiier  brings  it  down  to  OL  80,  b.  c.  4h'ij) : 
I  the  tksrA  it  the  bnlliant  period  tmm  the  end  of  the 
P-  -xar  tn  the  di-ath  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

C/;_  J  i  i,  ELC  323  (MiiUcr  tlosirs  this  period  with 
die  death  of  Philip,  OL  1 1 1,  &  c  336) :  the  fourth 
ii  Iroa^h:  down  by  Hirt  to  the  battle  of 
A-<^uam^      c  21,  but  by  Miiller  ouly  to  the 
R41MZ1  eostqoest  of  Greece,  B.  cl  146;  the  latter 
div-^kij  kij  ihe  convenience  of  marking  the  trati- 
shit^a  &i<ai  Greek  to  lioman  architectun: :  llirt's 
fiilft  period  is  that  of  the  ReoMii  raapire,  down  to 
the  d'  ditatlj!!  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  330  j  while 
Mulki  *  tilth  period  embraoes  the  whole  hi«tofy  of 
Rwaa  aicbitecturo,  from  the  time  when  it  began 
to  in: ;'_»:«  the  Grc»  k,  down  to  the  middle  ages, 
when  n  i»nram<*  miogled  with  the  Gothic :  Hirt's 
Undrn  reqoires  as  to  diaw  a  men  definite  line  of 
dcwuratioi!  taan  ii  pf^ssible,  between  the  Roinnn 
■Tad  Bysiyattne  styiea,  aad  also  places  that  liou  too 

The  characteristics  of  these  Sfveral  pt-rioda  will 
he  dsvd««ed  onder  the  artidea  which  describe  the 
•escnl  Amm  of  bnfldinas :  they  thenfera 
aotierd  in  tht*  p'iico  witn  the  utmost  possible 
yevitj.  Our  infonoation  respectinig  the  first  period 
»  domd  bam  th«  Hoacne  poena*  tndi- 
tioik*  prwrred  by  other  writers,  and  the  most 
■mpcnts  of  Greece,  Central  Italy,  and 
•r  Alia  ICbwr.  Straofd j  ftftified  cities, 
p»fcj:'i,  and  tri-it'^urlf-ji,  arc  tlie  chief  works  of 
the  earlier  port  of  this  period ;  and  to  it  may  be 
idtmd  WMt  «f  dse  •o-caned  Cyclopean  itOMuns  ; 
^h  l-  i).r  rra  of  the  Dorian  bva^ion  marks,  in 
all  prolabili^,  tbe  commencatoent  of  the  Dociaii 
i^le  «f  tca^e  arduleeeani  The  principal  unma 
of  an -u  h--\i>::^uiii  V)  th's  period  are  Daedalus, 
£<«7aiBai  UyperbioS}  Docitts,aod  some  othexa^  In 
A»  asaaad  periad  ue  att  aaade  lapid  advaneea 
Lcl<r  ibp  powerful  patntnagc  of  the  aristocracies 
ia  sotte  aties,  a*  at  OMZta,  and  of  the  tyrants  in 
•Acts,  as  CypsefaM  at  Coraith,  Tbeagnes  at  Megara, 
Cl-  l>-.!jenes  at  Sicyon,  the  Peisistnitids  at  Athena, 
aad  Pshcaates  at  SnaoiL  Axdutecture  now  aa- 
1  daeidedlr  tha  ehawrtff  of  a  fine  art,  and 
associated  with  the  sister  artj  of  sculpture 
aai  paint^,  which  are  essential  to  it*  develop- 
Mrt.  The  temples  of  particular  deitiet  irere  en- 
licbcd  and  adorned  by  pretents,  such  as  those 
vhkl  Croesos  sent  to  the  Pythian  Apollo.  Mag- 
iifinat  temples  sprang  up  in  all  the  principal 
Oreek  dtics ;  and  while  the  Doric  order  waa 
hnwigbt  slmmt.  if  not  quite,  to  perfection,  in  Greece 
fnpa,  m  tht-  Doric  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
ti  Crrjtnl  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  Ionic  order  op- 
pesitd,  alrt-ad V  p<,*rfect  at  ii«  first  invention,  in  the 
|WU  lerapli*  of  Artemij  at  Ephtsua.  The  ruins 
^  fxatmg  at  Paestum,  Syracuse,  Agrigentum, 
Sduiii,  Afyiaa,and  other  places,  are  imperishable 
MBiiLriQiA  of  this  period.  Nor  were  works  of 
u£it7  M^ected,  aa  we  see  itt  tha  fountain  of  the 
PHiiitratids  at  Ath'  n^,  the  aqueduct  at  Samos 
{lOfjUUHJCTDaJ,  the  sewers  {vii6ho^ot)  and  baths 
tek^piil^M)  tt  Agrigentiun.  To  thia  {x-riod  abo  ' 
l^thopwitwwiEioflhaRMiMBkiiwk  Xhaj 
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commencement  of  the  third  nnd  most  brill tjint 
period  of  the  art  was  signalized  by  the  rebuilding 
of  Athena,  the  establishment  of  regnlar  principles 
for  the  layinp  out  of  cities  by  Hippodamus  of  Mile- 
tus, and  the  grent  works  of  the  a^ge  of  Pericles,  by 
the  contemporaries  of  Pheidiaa,  at  Athena,  Eleusis, 
and  Olyrapia  ;  during  its  Cf>(ir«*»  even*  city  of 
Greece  and  her  colonies  wnsadoniud  with  splendid 
edifices  of  every  description  ;  and  its  temiiiiatioa 
is  mnrked  b%'  the  magnifirfTit  T^-nrk»;  nf  Dfitiocmt'-s 
SLiid  liio  cout(;mporaries  at  AlcAandna,  Aiitioch, 
and  other  cities.  The  fint  part  of  the  fourth  pa. 
riod  saw  tho  extension  of  the  Greek  uri l  iti  cfiro 
over  the  countries  conquered  by  Alexander,  Oiid, 
in  the  West,  the  commencement  of  the  new  atylc^ 
which  arose  from  the  irni(atii  n,  with  "onie  nltcr- 
atiotis,  of  tho  Greek  forms  Ly  iiutiiaa  urthitects, 
to  which  the  conquest  of  Greece  gave,  of  couiae, 
a  new  impulse  By  thr  tiiTic  of  Augustus,  Rome 
was  adorued  with  evcr^'  kmd  of  public  aad  pri- 
vate edifice,  surrounded  by  viUaoi  and  fimiah^ 
with  road.1  r\nd  nqneducts ;  and  these  various 
crt^tions  were  adorned  by  the  forms  of  Grcciau 
art ;  but  ahrcady  Vitruviaa  begins  to  complain  that 
the  purity  of  that  art  i?  cnmiptfd  bv  the  jutermix- 
iure  of  heterogeneous  forms.  This  process  of  dete- 
rioration went  on  lapidly  daring  tne  fifth  p«riod« 
though  combined  at  first  with  inorasing  macr- 
nificence  in  the  scale  and  number  of  the  buildings 
erected.  The  cariy  part  efthb  period  la  made  illai- 
trioosby  the  numerous  works  of  Augustus,  and  hia 
auocessora,  especially  the  Flavii,  Nerva,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  aad  iha  Airtei^nes,  at  Roma  aad  m  tha 
provinces  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines  the 
decline  of  the  art  was  rapid  and  decided.  In  one 
department,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  aiehiteo* 
turc  by  the  rise  of  Christian  cburi  I  k  =,  -i^  hich  were 
generally  built  on  the  model  ot  the  Roman  Basilica. 
One  of  die  moot  aplondid  apoeiBiona  of  Chriatian 
architecture  is  the  church  of  S.  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople, built  in  the  reign  ot  Justinian,  a.  d.  537, 
and  testaied,  after  ita  partial  deatraction  by  an 
earthquake,  in  554.  But,  long  before  this  time, 
the  Greco-Roman  style  had  become  tboroogbly 
corrupted,  and  that  new  abfle,  whkh  ia  called  tha 
Ry/antine,  had  arisen  out  of  the  mixture  of  Roman 
architecture  with  ideas  derived  from  the  Northern 
nationa.  It  it  bevend  oar  limHa  to  ponao  the 
history  of  this  and  1  ti  i  ^tyles  of  the  art. 

Of  the  ancient  writers,  from  whom  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  ia  derived,  tiw  moat  important  is,  of 
course,  VitruTius.  The  following  are  the  principal 
modem  works  on  the  goieial  aabject :  —  Winckcl- 
mann,  Anmertmi^m  fiiar  <iit  BmtktmH  der  Alifn^ 
1762;  Stieglitz,  ^rcAoo^  der  Bauiunst,  1801, 
and  CkteUdUt  der  BoMhmd^  1827  ;  Hirt,  Baukuntt 
mek  dm  CfrmdaiUxen  der  Alien,  1809,  and  6'es. 
eiidUe  der  Baukmnst  bei  dem  AUen,  1821 ;  MUllcr, 
Harndbueh  der  Arek'dofoflie  der  Kutut,  1825  ;  the 
various  worka  of  travels,  U^pography,  and  anti- 
quities, such  as  those  of  Stuart,  Cosndler,  Clarke, 
Dodwell,  dec,  all  tho  most  important  of  which 
will  be  found  cited  by  the  authorities  referred  to ; 
and,  for  Central  Italy,  Mliller's  Etrtuker,  and 
Abekenla  MitttHtalim  mr  dtr  Mmmteehen  Herr- 
ickafi.  £P.  S.] 

ARCHITTIEO'RUS.  [Dblia.] 

A  HC  HON  ^4px  «'•»')•  The  porcmment  of 
Atheuii  ap|)ears  to  have  gone  tlirough  the  cycle  of 
changes,  which  anrient  history  records  na  the  lot  of 
many  oiboc  atate^  It  hogan  with  nonaRhj  j  aad 
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after  po«inf  thiongh  a  dy natty*  and  whuokj, 

ended  in  di'iTim  nrv.  Of  the  kings  of  Athcn-:,  cnn- 
■idercd  OS  the  capiuJ  uf  Attica,  Theseus  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  fint)  fot  to  him 
vhether  as  a  real  individual  or  a  reprpsentalivc 
of  a  ccrtiiin  period,  u  attributed  the  unbu  of  the 
different  and  independent  states  of  Attica  under 
one  head.  (Thuc  iL  IS.)  The  last  was  Codrus  ; 
in  acknowledgment  of  wbo»c  patriotism  in 
aeetbg  death  fur  his  country,  UA  AtliflDians 
are  said  to  hav<>  f1«'t<'miined  that  no  one  »lu>iil'l 
succct'd  liua  with  the  title  of  ^acnXtvs,  or  kmg. 
It  seems,  however,  equallv  probable,  that  it  was 
the  iMiliIes  who  availed  tiienisr! v<>a  of  this  op|>'>r- 
iiiniiv  to  Bcrve  their  own  mtcrfsts,  by  al>oUali- 
ing  the  kingly  power  for  ■DOthcr,  the  ytossossors  of 
which  they  called  Spx"*^*^.  '^f  nilers.  Thew*  for 
some  time  continued  to  bi,  like  the  kings  uf  the 
house  of  Codrai,  app>intod  for  life :  still  an  impor- 
tant point  was  gamtd  hy  the  noMca,  the  office 
being  made  iiiftv6vvoi,  or  accountable  (Paus.  iv.  5. 
§  4  ;  Di'in.  c.  Xtiwr.  j).  I'AJQ  ;  Aria  tot.  PUit.  iL 
9;  Biickh,  Pub.  Earn,  of  At/if^m,  vol.  li.  p.  27. 
1st  ed.),  which  of  course  iiuplies  that  the  nobility 
kad  tons  omtrol  vftx  it ;  and  perhaps,  like  ttie 
barons  of  the  fead«l«gai,tliqr«nraMd  tlM  power 
of  deposition. 

This  state  of  Udngt  lasted  for  twelve  reigns  of 
archons.  The  next  step  was  to  limit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  olKce  to  ten  year*,  still  coiUining  it  to 
the  Medontidae,  or  house  of  Cudrus,  so  as  to  esta- 
blish what  the  Greeks  called  a  dynasty,  till  the 
archonship  of  Eryxias,  the  last  nahou  of  that  lamily 
elected  as  such,  and  the  seventh  decennial  archon. 
(Clinton,  //.,  vol.  i.  p.  IB  J.)  At  the  end  of  his 
ten  years  (u.  a  n  much  greater  change  took 

place :  the  archonship  was  nade  aumnl,  and  its 
vnrious  duties  divided  amonj?  n  colb-/"  of  nine, 
chosen  by  sutfrage  (x*»poTo*'4a)  Irom  the  Kupa-  | 
tridae,  or  Patriciant,  and  no  longor  deslod  fton  the 
M(  dontidae  exclusively.    This  arrangement  con- 
tinued till  the  timocracy  establiihed  by  Solon,  who 
made  the  qualification  for  ofKce  depend  not  on 
birth,  but  property,  still  retaining  tbc  flfetion  *'v  I 
sutirage,  and,  according  to  Piutan  h,  so  l;ir  uii-  ; 
pairing  the  authority  of  the  ttchons  and  other  i 
magistrates,  as  to  legalise  an  ap{K-al  from  them  ' 
to  the  courts  of  justice  instituted  by  hijiiself.  i 
(*0<ra  reus  itpx^^f  (ra^t  Kpfrciy,  ifiolon  icol  | 

I'luL  Mom.  18.)  The  election  by  lot  is  believed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  (b.  c. 
SOU  ;  Ilerod.  vi.  109)  ;  for  we  find  this  practice 
cjciatiiig  shortly  afker  his  time  ;  and  Aristotle 
{PoUt.  iL  9)  expressly  ililM  that  .Solon  made  no 
altf^ration  in  the  alptffit,  or  mode  of  election,  but 
only  iu  the  qualification  for  office.  If^  however, 
there  be  no  interpolation  in  the  oath  of  the 
Hcliasts  (Deni.  r.  TlmiK-r.  p.  747),  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  election  by  lot  was 
old  as  the  time  of  Solon  ;  but  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  and  other  evidence  strongly  incline 
tts  to  some  such  supposition,  or  nillier  leave 
■O  doabt  of  its  necessity.  The  bst  change  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  Aristeides  (Tpii^i 
}^^urfia  Kouf^f  cZkoi  rify  -roXirtioM,  jcol  rovs  &PX'''* 
▼M9  l(  'ABrjyaiwf  vdrrwy  alpfiadau,  Plut.  Aritt, 
82)^  who,  after  tho  battle  of  Piataea  (a.  c.  479), 


*  By  this  is  meant  that  the  supreme  power,  thov^ 
 ._.  _•  ^  to  ona  Amily, 
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dia  pnper^  qualification,  throwing  opes 
th** archonship  and  otn-  r  mn'/iKtracies  to  jUI  the  uti- 
tens,  tliat  is,  to  the  1  heti-s,  as  well  as  the  othc] 
classes,  the  former  of  whom  were  not  allowed  bf 
Solon's  law'8  to  hold  any  magistracy  at  all ;  m 
formity  with  which,  we  find  that,  even  in  the  linie 
of  Aristeides,  the  archons  were  choacn  by  let  Imni 
the  wealthiest  cloiis  of  eitizona  C«l  a«rra«a#io< 
fifSifutM^  Plut  AriU.  ad  iiiit). 

Still,  aftw  the  removal  of  <h«  old  watflethm, 
some  security  was  left  to  insure  respectability ; 
for,  previously  to  an  arciiou  entering  on  ofhcf,  he 
underwent  an  examination  callod  th<"  aydjcpuru 
(Pollux,  vliL  05  ;  Demar,  c.Arittog.  pt  107  ;  toIj 
ivvta  6.pxoyrai  oyautpliftT*  ti  yorius  voiovtrir. 
Dem.  e.  EulfuL  p.  1S20X  at  to  hia  bring  a  legi- 
timate and  a  good  citi2en,  a  good  son,  and  qoaiihcd 
in  point  of  property :  ft  rh  rlftijftd  itrrty  avrf  ; 
was  tlie  question  put.    Now,   there  are  (Scho- 
mann,  /><•  (.\)mtf{ix,  p.  .312.  ;  nrn  kh,  vol.  iL  p.  277) 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  tliat  this  form  of  ex- 
amination continued  even  after  the  time  of  An- 
stcidf  9  ;  and  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  the  right 
ill  question  was  not  given  to  the  I'hetes  pro- 
miscuoosly,  but  only  to  such  aa  poasessed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fTopTty.    But  even  if  it  were  so, 
it  is  admitted  thai  thin  latter  liuiitation  soon  be- 
came obsolete  ;  for  we  read  In  Lysias  Of^Jlf  tw 
'Aivydrov,  p.  16.0),  that  a  nrpdy  old  man,  so 
jjoor  as  to  receive  a  stale  allowaiict^  was  not  dis- 
qualified from  being  archon  by  his  indigence,  but 
only  by  bodily  infirmity  ;  freed(»in  from  alt  such 
defects  being  required  for  the  oftice,  as  it  was  in 
some  respects  of  a  sacred  chaiaeler.  Yet,  even  aft«r 
passing  a  sJiti^rnrtory  iyaxpicrtf,  each  of  the  archons, 
in  couiiuon  wub  other  magistrates,  wa.s  liable  to 
be  deposed,  on  complaint  of  misconduct  made  be- 
fore the  people,  at  the  first  regular  assembly  in  each 
prytany.    Uii   such  an  occasion,  the  ^»"iX**P*" 
rofla,  as  it  was  called,  took   phiee  ;  and  we 
n>ad(Dem.  c.  Thcocrin.  p.  1330  ;  I'f»lJux,  viiL95; 
ilarp.  in  Ku^ta  'ILKKhriaia)  that,  in  ouc  case,  the 
whide  hody  of  B*<riw64Tai  was  deprived  of  office 
(iir*xfip«»TOK^dT)),  for  the  misbehrni'i'T  of  «ie  of 
their  body :  they  were,  however,  reinstated,  on 
promise  of  better  conduct  for  the  filtBre. 

With  re.sfK'ct  to  the  later  ages  of  AtheoiaB 
hi&tory,  we  learn  from  Stiabo  (ix-  1),  that  ewn 
in  his  day,  the  Ronaaa  allowed  the  freedom 
of  Athcas  ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  Atie- 
nians  would  fondly  cling  to  a  name  and  odk* 
associated  with  some  of  their  most  cherished 
remembrances.     That  the  archonship,  bowercr, 
though  still  in  existence,  was  merely  bonororr,  we 
m%ht  aipcct  from  the  analogy  of  the  consulate  at 
Rome  ;  and,  indeed,  we  learn  that  it  was  some- 
times filled  by  strangers,  as  lladriitn  and  PhrtarA* 
Soeh,  Mocoofer,  was  the  dcmoenrtical  tendency  of 
the  assembly  and  courts  of  justice  cstablislwd 
by  Solon,  that,  even  in  earlier  times,  the  ardwos 
had  leal  the  gnat  political  power  which  they  st 
one  time  possessed  (Thuc  L  126),  and  that,  t«v 
after  the  division  of  their  functions  amongst  nme* 
Tb^  baeame,  in  foct,  not  as  of  old,  directont  of  t'  e 
government ;  but  merely  municipal  magistrate^ 
exercising  fiinctions  and  bearing  titles  wbid 
will  proceed  to  des<Til)e. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  duties  of  tb« 
smgle  archon  were  shared  by  a  college  of 
The  fint  or  pnaident  of  thk  body  «-a8  c  l!^ 
I  ifX^t  bgr  w^  of  piie*«BUBCBca  $  and  eooietioics 
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i  frwrifiat  fi^x**  fto^  tlie  year  bein  ii"  (^'oinL'-risTied  ' 
ij  aad  icgtitered  m  bis  name.  The  second  wu 
OwMn^aickn;  the  tfainl, 
I  T».K*ita^x'*^y  o''  commander-m-chlef  ;  the  irmain- 
iw«z,«td^jM0«Tst,aclcgiaIiitan.  AiVMardstbe 
«r  the  aKhoBB,  it  »  ■wul&oas  meOt  to 
#:»rTn^i*li  what  Wlonped  to  ihcm  individually 
md  vbst  jDolkctiTC^.    It  Memc,  howevec,  that  a 


Hi  kings  devolved  upon  the  ArcAon  Kpn- 

a  sort  of  state 
of  dwaa  who  wvra  naUs  to  ddcnd  tiieni* 
•ehresw  (Drau  c  .Vorar.  NJ^t,  p.  1076;  Pollux, 
viE.  Tkis  ho  had  to  smecintond  mnhaa* 

mA  Mr  MiatM»  hekoMOi,  h^Sm  kmig  tknr 
icpresctttatives  (oZkm  ai  i^fpuffioifuvoi),  widows 
left  pivfiiant,  and  to  aeo  that  the/  were  not 
muufcd  ia  soy  wsj.    Shodd  aoj  ons  do  so,  he 
enpowered  to  inflict  a  fine  of  a  certain 
3t,  or  to  bray  tho  parties  to  triaL  Heiresses, 
ladeed,  seem  to  have  beea  onder  his  pecnliar 
cii-  ;  fat  we  read  (Dcm.  e.  Macar.  p.  1069), 
that  he  coold  compel  the  next  of  kin  either  to 
■UTT  a  poor  heiress  himself^  eren  though  she  were 
of  a  lower  dass,  or  to  portion  her  in  mamnirt'  to 
ODolher.    Agwai  we  find  (A/,  p.  1055  ;  PoUaz, 
tbL  62)  that«  when  a  persoo  daimed  an  inhe- 
ataaoe  or  heiress  adjfndfl^  to  others,  he  snm- 
■oatd  the  party  in  possession  before  the  archon 
cponjiDQS  (Tvmccuria)  a'ho  biooght  the  case  into 
csart,  sad  made  ariBsgoowata  for  tryioff  the  suit. 
Wo  awst,  hewcTer,  brar  in  mind  that  this  autho- 
Ttf  was  only  exercised  in  cases  where  the  parties 
were  citiaena,  the  polcoHch  ha»Blg  correspond  ing 
doties  when  the  hetre»9  was  sn  alien.    It  must  also 
ht  andentood  that,  except  in  very  few  cases,  the 
■chons  dad  ast  dead*  themselves,  but  merely 
hrr>sgfat  the  causes  into  eoart,  and  out  lots  for  the 
iicssts  who  were  to  try  the  issue.    (Dum.  e. 
Stfpk  iL  p.  1 136.)    Another  doQr  ti  Ao  archons 
was  to  rfc^ivt  «l<rttyytkltu  (Harpocr.  ».  r.),  or  in- 
fcntatidiis  Sjpinst  individuals  who  had  wronged 
Wimsea,  children  who  had  maltreated  th«r  parents, 
gssnUsia  who  had  neglected  or  defrauded  their 

Thn.  e.  Maear.  p.  1069  ;  Sehdin.inn,  p.  181.)  In- 
fcfa»ti"r;« '  f  another  kind,  the  fySti^it  and  fpdffts, 
liM)  imd  before  the  eponjTiiUA,  though  Dc- 
(&  TTsaoer.  p.  707)  assigned  the  livmcr 
to  tie  ilHwmoihft-u?.  (ENDrixis.)  Tht>  last  office 
«  the  ircboQ  which  we  s^iall  inentjon  was  of  n 
MRd  ekuaeter ;  we  allude  to  his  superintendence 
•f  the  ^[TvatcT  Dionysia  and  the  Tharrr»H»,  the 
kutrr  celclicated  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
(Mmx,  TtiL  89.) 

The  functic»n»  of  the  /sc/TiXf  -  j.  or  King  Arcinn^ 
vws  shoust  all  conoecti  d  wuh  rrligioQ :  his  dis- 
tii|riAMf  title  shows  tliat  he  was  considered  a 
ffT»rsnrtative  of  the  old  kings  in  their  capacity  of 
Wh  priest,  as  the  Rex  Sacrificulus  was  at  Rome. 
TiaiMpKsidedatthe  LemMan,  or  oldor  Dionysia; 

f"j»-^*r^'»'»><^t-(i  the  mvFti-rif'a  mr^  thr  trnirips  rn!!rd 
Ad^atfiji^Mpiai,  aiid  iiiid  to  otiur  up  sacnhccs  and 
pttjtn  ia  tho  Ekujiniun,  Votk  at  Athens  and 
Elc^sii.  Moreover,  irdirtrrxTit.i  for  impirtr.  niul 
cactnventMS  about  the  pnesthood,  were  laid  tietorc 
km ;  iad»  im  eases  of  mufdor,  ho  brought  the  trial 


fa'jo  the  co« r?  nf  thf^  A  rc:irp.Tcni»,  nnr^  vuti'd  with  its 


Mbcn.    II  iS  Wii' 


ai»<i,  who  was  caiied  ^acrt- 
to  offer  certain  sacrifices, 
tkHiht  ihMld  ho* 
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citizen  of  pure  hlood,  without  stain  or  lilemish. 
His  court  was  held  in  what  was  called  v  rot 
$nnk4<n  vrui.  (DeUL  &  £aer.  p.  940  ;  e.  Au' 
drtit.  p.  601  ;  c.  Nfaer.  p.  1370  ;  Lysias,  r.  Andoe. 
p.  103v  where  the  duties  are  enumerated  ;  £hnsley. 
Ad  ArUhfk,  Admr.  1 1 43,  et  Sehoita ;  Harpoer.  ao. 
*Ex«^*\i7TTfj  tSiv  fiv<rrripiu>y  ;  Plati>,  Eutkfffkr* 
ad  init.  et  7^t«ae<.  ad  fin. ;  Pollux,  viii.  90.) 

The  Polmmtek  was  originally,  as  his  mane  do* 
notes,  the  commnnder-in-chief  (Herod.  vL  lOSi, 
111  ;  Pollux,  riiL  91)  ;  and  we  find  him  dis- 
charging military  duties  M  lalo  as  the  hatUe  of 
Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  orpanryol: 
he  there  took,  like  the  kings  of  old,  the  oommand  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  army.  This,  howerer,  seems  to 
be  the  last  occasion  on  record  of  this  magistrate  ap> 
pointed  by  lot,  being  inrested  with  such  important 
fnnctkHM  ;  and  in  after  ages  we  find  tMt  his 
duties  ceased  to  be  military,  horing  been  m  a  great 
moosoio  transferred  to  the  protccticm  and  sapedi^ 
tendenee  of  the  resident  aliens,  so  that  he  reoemhlod 
in  many  respects  the  praetor  pcregrii:-!  sat  Home.  In 
fiurt,  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  in  his  "  Constitution  of 
Athens,**  that  the  polemarch  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  foreigners  as  the  archon  to  citizens. 
(Demosth.  e.  Laer.  p.  940  ;  Arist.  apod  Harpoer. 
$.  V. ;  Pollux,  riiL  9 1 ,  92.)  Thus,  all  actions  affect- 
ing aliens,  the  isoteles  and  proxeni,  were  brought 
bdbre  him  preTiouslv  to  tnal ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  8^  knpovrurlov  against  a  foreigner,  for 
liring  in  Athens  without  a  patron  ;  so  was  also 
the  himi  imarturlov  against  a  slave  who  fiuled  in 
his  duty  to  the  master  who  had  freed  him.  More- 
over, it  was  the  polcmareh's  da^  to  offer  tho 
yearly  sacrifice  to  Artemis,  in  commemoration  of 
the  vow  made  by  CaHimachua,  at  Marethon,  and 
to  arrange  the  teMdonit  in  iMmour  of  those 
who  fiell  in  war.  TD»e  three  archons,  the 
#*^rv/iOf,  3ao'tA«^5,  and  voA^/Mpxof,  were  each 
allowed  two  assessors  t»  milt  then  hi  tiie  die* 
charge  of  their  duties. 

The  Tliesniothetat  were  extensively  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  appear  to 
have  been  called  IcKislators  (Thirl wall,  IIM.  of 
Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  17),  because  in  the  absence  of  a 
written  code,  they  might  be  and  le  make  Uiwb,  or 
dttr^toi^  in  fho  niicient  lanpriaffc  of  Athens, 
though  in  reality  they  only  declared  and  ex- 
plailied  then.  They  were  required  to  review^ 
f»v«Ty  yenr,  the  whole  body  of  laws,  that  they 
lui^ht  detLci  any  inconsistencies  or  superfluities, 
and  discover  whether  any  laws  which  weie  ahio> 
gated  were  in  the  public  records  amongst  the  rest 
(Aeschin.  c  CUsijJi.  p.  59.)  Their  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  who  referred  tee  necesKary 
alterations  to  a  Irt^n-Intivp  romniUtee  ^h*ftTH  fOT 
the  purpose,  and  called  yo^ioiitrcu. 

The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the  thesmothetae 
consisted  in  rereiving  informations,  and  briiijrinjf 
cases  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  days  of 
sitting  in  which  they  pare  public  notice.  (PolluXi 
B7,  ''■'<'•■)  Til  y  did  not  try  them  thrTnsdves  ; 
but  8e<in  to  have  constituted  a  son  of  gnuid  jaiy» 
or  inquest.  Thus  they  reeei%'ed  ^I'Mfoif  ageimt 
parties  who  had  nnt  juiid  their  fines,  or  owed  any 
moitey  to  the  state  ;  and  in  defiuilt  of  bringing 
the  former  parties  to  tiiel,  thev  loot  their  right  m 
going  up  to  the  Areiopogus  at  the  end  of  their  year 
of  offic^.  (Dem.  e.  Mad,  p.  529 ;  c.  Macar.  p. 
1075  ;  e.  TVrnoer.  707;  BttdEh,^  i.  |v5d.  vol.  li. 
iw7a.>  AffM,  indietnli  fa  ynntH  ii4«ka 
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ypcupc^)  vrcTf.  laid  bcfon;  thpm,  as  xrpH  as 
iafonnatiuiui  agaiiut  olive  gMwcrs,  lur  rouliug  up 
■Mte  trees  toiD  wa»  allowed  to  each  proprietor 
by  law.  S'>,  tivi,  were  the  iiidictnu-uts  for  bribing 
the  llcluu-a,  or  any  of  the  courts  o(  justice  at 
Atlwui*  or  the  ienat«i|  or  fytmag  chibi  for  the 
ovortTiro'v  rtf  the  dL-iu'HTnrv.  and  a^inst  retained 
ativocaUai  {avyijyoffoi)  who  ttnjk  Lribca  cither  in 
pttbKe  or  private  cause*.  A^d,  an  information 
wasi  laid  before  tlietii  if  a  furcignor  cohabited  with 
a  cilixcn,  or  a  mau  gave  iii  marriage  as  hia  own 
danditflr  tb*  eliUd  St  enothes;  or  confined  as  an 
aduTterrr  one  who  was  not  so.  They  also  had  to 
reier  iufunnatiuns  (•iVayy<Ai'ai)  to  the  people ; 
md  when  n  inftffmation  luid  been  kid  before  the 
•enatp,  and  a  condemnation  ensued,  it  was  their 
duty  to  bring  the  judguieut  into  the  courts  of 
Jnitiee  for  confinnatioii  or  revision.  (Dcm.  e.  Stepk. 
ii.  p.  1137  ;  c  Xmrr.  pp.  1351,  1363,  136B, 
c  Tunocr.  p.  7  J0  ;  Tullux,  viiL  88  ;  Bockh,  vol  L 
pp.259,  317.) 

A  different  office  of  theirs  MS'ns  to  draw  up  and 
ratify  the  aCfjiSoKa^  or  agreements,  with  foreign 
states,  settling  the  terms  on  which  their  citizens 
should  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  citizens  of  Athens. 
In  their  collective  ca}>ncity,  the  archons  are  said  to 
have  had  \i»  powrr  uf  death  in  case  an  exile  re- 
turned to  an  intordiitcd  place:  they  also  superin- 
tended the  imx^p^Toyla  of  the  magistrates,  held 
every  prytany  (iwfptfrici  «l  SoKti  icaA»f  Apx^tt')^ 
and  brought  to  trial  those  whom  the  people  de- 
posed, if  an  action  or  indictment  were  the  eon- 
scqucnee  of  it.  Moreover,  they  allotted  the  dicasts 
or  jurymen,  and  probably  presided  at  the  annual 
election  of  the  stnitegt  and  other  mOitary  officers. 
(Pollux, TiiL  87, 88  ;  Ilarpocr.s.  p.  KaraxfiHoroyla: 
Schitaiano,  p.  231  ;  l>em.  e.  Ari$.  p.  630.) 

We  may  here  remaric,  that  it  it  necessary 
to  h«  cautious  in  our  interprctition  of  the  words 
ifxi  and  4f>XMTfi^  siiioe  in  the  Attic  ontora 
taej  hvn  a  doable  neanaigi,  muMi&om  nfer- 
ring  to  the  archons  peculiarly  ea  called,  and 
aoioetiiiiee  to  any  other  magistracy.  I'hus  in 
f«eaa  (De  Chomfwd  Hamt$d.)  we  might  on  a 
cursory  [M-ni«.il  infer,  that  wlieii  a  tesUitor  left 
his  prc^ertjr  away  £rom  his  heir-at-law,  by  what 
vat  taehnMally-  called  a  Mm  (Harpocr.  «.  r.  ; 
Ijs'k  iis,  iTtpX  K\-hps»y),  the  archon  t'Mik  the  original 
will  into  custody,  and  was  required  to  be  preaeat 
at  the  making  of  any  addition  or  codidl  to  it  A 

nio:  r  :ii  >  urate  observation  |)rovi's  that  by  fTi  ru<y 
ipX^*^""  '*  nicaiit  one  of  the  Aarvy^ua,  who 
Ibmed  a  magistracy  (Vx4)  the  nine 

•rchoiis. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  privileges  and 
honomaoftliearehoaa.  The  gmteet  of  tlw  ftraer 

was  the  exemption  fmni  the  trienirchies  —  a  b<H)n 
not  allowed  even  to  the  successors  of  Uannodius 
and  Arietofriton.  Aa  a  maA  of  thdr  offioa,  they 
won*  a  rliaplet  or  ere  en  if  myrtle  ;  and  if  any 
one  struck  or  abused  one  of  the  thcsmothetae  or 
the  arehon,  when  wearing  this  badge  of  office^  he 
bi-canie  Artfim,  or  infainnns  in  the  fullest  extent, 
thereby  losing  his  civic  rights.  (Bdckh,  voL  ii. 
Pi.  S22 ;  Dem.  &  Lrpt.  pp.  4C3t  46^  495,  a  M«id, 
p.  524  ;  Pollux,  viii.  86.)  The  arehons,  at  the  t  lose 
vi  their  year  oif  iervioc,  were  admitted  among  the 
menben  of  tl»  Areiopagai^  [Anuoraooa.) 

The  Arihiiii  E[M)iiyinus  bi-intr  an  annual  magi*- 
tiatc  at  Athens,  like  the  consul  at  Komc,  it  is 
thai  a  cacnd  liM  of  tlM  aichooi  b  >a 
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important  clement  in  the  determination  of 'At^i*- 
ni;ui  chronology.   Now  from  C'rvofi  {ikc  (jiH\  lbs 
I  fir^t  annual  araioo,  to  Cbsmu  (  n  t  .  560),  we  have 
the  names  of  abont  twenty-four.    From  a.  c. 
to  the  inrasioQ  of  Xerxes  (,b,  c.  480),  the  aauitj 
and  years  of  aboat  twentj-fbur  more  have  been 
determined.    Krt)m  b.  c.  480  to  '292,  Dlodorus  an  J 
Dionytios  iiaiicantassus  funush  an  almost  un- 
broken aiMeeaiion  Ibra  period  «f  acarij  200  ytm. 
The  namea,  no  far  as  they  are  known,  are  given  br 
Clinton  (i*.  //.),  who  ivmarkii  tliat  the  compilrf 
of  tha  Patiaa  marbles  places  the  annual  archons  on« 
year  too  high  respectively.    He  also  state*  (to!,  ii. 

E.  12)  that  the  best  list  is  that  of  Cursini,  who 
owevcr  is  surpassed  by  Wesseling  within  the  period 
embracod  bv  tbe  reniaina  of  Diodnrus.  [R,W.J 
AKCllO'NES  ((ipx««^J).  [TjEiONM.] 
ARCIFI'NIUS  AUER.  [Aann.] 
ARCUS  (also  /orrtij-,  Virg.  Am.  vt  631  •  Gc 
m  Verr.  i.  7  ;  KOfUpa),  an  arch.  It  is  possible  to 
give  an  arched  form  to  dka  covering  of  anyafeanf 
by  placing  horizmita!  courses  of  stonee  pro^octii^ 
over  one  another,  from  both  side*  of  the  opening, 
till  they  meet  at  top,  and  tlun  cnttil^  the  ends  of 
the  projecting,'  stones  to  a  regular  curve,  as  show's 
below.  This  furm  is  found  iu  the  most  ancient 
architecture  of  nearly  all  nations,  but  it  does  not 
constitute  a  true  arch.  A  true  arch  is  formed  of 
a  series  of  wedge-like  stones,  or  of  bricks,  rai^Nil» 
ing  each  other,  and  all  boaid  fimdy  t^galhw  \f 
their  mutual  prcssore. 

It  would  seem  that  the  arch,  as  thus  defined, 
and  as  used  by  the  Romans,  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  histofj,  othe^ 
wise  a  language  so  copious  as  theirs,  and  of  neb 
ready  application,  would  not  have  Mranted  a  narae 
properly  Greek  by  which  to  distinguish  iL  Bol 
the  constructive  principle,  by  which  an  ardb  if 
made  to  hold  together,  and  to  afford  a  solid  n  - 
aistanoo  against  the  pressure  upon  iu  dionntiereiice, 
waa  known  to  them  even  previously  tn  ifca  Tnjn 
war,  and  its  use  IB  exemplified  in  two  of  the 
earlieoi  buildii^  now  remaining  —  the  chamber 
bdlt  at  Orch(Hnenus,  by  Minyas,  king  of  BoeotM, 
described  by  Pausanias  (ix.  38),  and  the  treasury 
of  Atrauf  at  Mycenae.    (Paua.  iL  16.)  Both 
theaa  wcrict  an  eonstracted  nnder  ground,  and! 
e;ich  of  them  consists  of  a  circular  chanil><-r  fomii  d 
by  regular  oouiaea  of  stones  laid  horixtuitallT  over 
each  other,  each  eoorse  projecting  tniwuda  tha  Vh 

terior,  and  beyond  the  one  below  it,  till  they  meet 
ii)  an  apex  over  the  centra  which  was  capped  by  a 
Urge  stone,  and  lima  i«M»ihl«d  the  iiunde  ef  i 
dome.  Each  of  the  horizontal  courses  of  stoned 
formed  a  perfect  dicla,  or  two  lemieircular  arches 
joined  together,  aa  the  iol^med  plan  of  one  of 
these  courses  will  render  evident. 

It  wiil  he  observed  that  tha  iouermost  end  of 
eadi  atone  b  bevriled  off  into  the  tbape  of  a  iradn 
the  apex  of  which,  if  continued,  would  meet  in  ti>« 
centre  of  the  circle,  as  is  done  in  Hanaiag  an  arch ; 
while  the  eater  ends  t^ainat  the  earth  are  left  RMtikt 
and  their  interstiees  filled  up  with  sniaU  irreirufar- 
shaped  stones,  the  immense  siae  of  the  principal 
atonea  rendering  it  nnneeeaaarjr  to  eevttmw  tha 
section.il  cutting  tlironchout  their  whole  ferarfh- 
Indeed,  if  these  chambers  had  been  constructed 
upon  any  other  principle,  it  ia  dear  that  the  |ae^ 
sure  of  earth  all  around  tliein  would  have  cati^td 
them  to  coUapae.   The  method  of  construction 
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m  iBtmad,  cren  in  ihe  earliest  times ;  although 
k  M  Ml  seov  te  diem  to  divide  the  dide  Ij  a 
Mt  the  half  of  it  upright  to  bear  a 
veiffht.    But  they  nude  use  of  a 
even  bmtre  the  Trojan  war,  by  which 
titer  w«re  enaUcd  to  gain  aD  theadTantages  of  our 
mkmn  in  making  corridorSf  or  hollow  galleries, 
Mi  wiiek  in  appearance  resembled  the  pointed 
soch  as  tt  now  tenned  Gothic   This  was 
iftclsd  by  cnttinc  away  the  soperincmnhent  stones 
ii  the  manner  already  described,  at  an  angle  of 
a>»«t  1.3°  with  the  horiaon.   The  mode  of  con- 
•tractiiao  and  appearance  of  such  arches  is  repre- 
mtal  in  the  annexed  drawing  of  the  waDs  of 
Ti^fus,  espied  from  Sir  William  Gdl"*  Argolis. 
TW^gste  of  Signia  ia  Latinm  eshibito  a 

example. 


Thfrfadple  of  the  true  arch  seems  to  have 

Vn  known  to  the  Rr>mjins  from  the  earliest 
period:  it  is  used  in  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  It  is 
MpnbaUy  an  Etruscan  iuTention.  The  use  of 
it  frmititatrt  one  l«ulin>r  distinrtion  l)Otween 
Gnek  sad  Roman  architecture,  for  by  its  applicn- 
IIm  dtt  BoMBi         Mnhled  to  execute  works 

ofthaGsMki 


—  to  erect  bridges  and  aqueducts,  and  the  most 
durable  and  massive  structures  of  brick.  The 
Romans,  howevo^  BSVMr  used  any  other  form  of 
arch  than  the  semicircle.  [A.  R.] 

ARCUS  TRIUMPHA'LIS(a  triumphal  arch), 
was  a  structure  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  among 
whom  it  seems  to  have  taken  its  ori^'in  from  the 
Porta  THumphaliSj  the  eate  by  which  a  general 
celebrating  a  triumph  led  nis  army  into  the  city,  on 
which  occasions  the  gate  was  adoniod  with  trophies 
and  other  niomoriaU  of  the  particular  victory  cele> 
fantcd.  In  process  of  time  other  arches  wtn 
erected,  b»illi  at  Home  and  in  tlio  proTinoea,  to 
celebrate  single  victories,  the  memorials  of  which 
were  carved  ^pon  then  or  find  to  them,  and  then 
remained  as  permanent  monuments.  They  even 
came  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  a  victory  fur 
wUeh  then  bad  been  no  triumph  ;  nay,  even  to 
commemoratp  other  events  than  victories.  That 
at  Ancona,  for  example,  was  erected  in  honour  of 
Trajan,  when  be  baa  impiwod  the  baibeor  of  the 
city  at  his  ovm  erpensc. 

Triumphal  arches  were  insuhtled  stnictufce 
built  acToos  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
and,  according  to  the  space  of  their  rexpective 
localities,  consisted  of  either  a  single  arch-way, 
or  of  a  eentnl  one  for  cairiagea,  wiUi  two  emallcr 
ones  on  each  side  for  foot  passenprrti,  which 
sometimes  have  side  communications  with  the 
centre  arch.  Sometimes  there  were  two  ardwe  of 
equal  height,  side  by  side.  Each  front  was  orna- 
mented with  trophies  and  bos-reliefs,  which  were 
also  pheeJ  en  tto  eWee  of  the  passage.  Both 
facades  had  usmlly  columns  against  the  piors, 
Bujnorting  an  entablature,  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
attie,  en  the  front  of  wUcb  wee  the  inscriptian, 
and  on  the  top  of  it  brane  cbarieti^  mr-bowea, 
statues,  and  trophies. 

Steftnins  is  the  fint  vpon  Rcord  who  elected 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  built  an  arch  in  the 
Fonun  Boarium,  about  B.C.  196,  and  another 
in  the  CUmu  luxfauua,  each  of  iriiicb  was  mr* 
mounted  by  gilt  statues.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  27.)  Six 
yean  afterwards,  Scipio  Airicanus  built  another  on 
the  Clivus  Gapitoliims,  en  which  be  phwed  seven 
gilt  statues  and  two  figiin^s  of  horses  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
3) ;  and  in  &  c.  121,  Fabius  Maximus  built  a 
ftnrth  in  the  Via  Saem,  which  is  caOed  by  Cicero 
(i»  Verr.  i.  7)  the  Fornix  I\ifjiauus.  None  of 
these  remain,  the  Arch  of  Augustus  at  Kimini 
being  one  of  the  eariiest  among  those  stQl  ataad!- 
ing.  I'hai  those  enactions  were  either  tSMpuniiy 
or  very  insignificant,  may  be  inferred  froin  tha 
silence  of  YitniTiBa,  who  nya  nothing  of  trfnaphal 
arches.  We  might  bfe  sure,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  soch  stnicturea  would  especially 
maik  the  period  of  the  empire. 

There  are  twenty-one  arches  recorded  by  di^ 
fsrent  writers  as  havmg  been  etectod  in  die  city 
of  Rome,  five  of  which  now  remain :  —  1.  Arm* 
Drusi^  which  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Nero 
Claudius  Dmsus  on  the  Appian  way.  (Suet. 
aautt.  I.)  2.  Areui  Titi,  at  the  lioot  of  tho 
Palatine,  which  was  erected  to  the  hoMV  of 
TituB,  after  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  but  was  not 
finished  till  after  his  death  :  since  in  the  mscrip- 
tion  upon  it  he  is  called  Dimuy  and  he  k  aba 
represented  as  licing  carried  up  to  heaven  upon  an 
eagle.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  represent  tho 
spoils  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  carried  in 
triai^hal  pitxeiiien  i  and  an  anoog  the  beat 
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upeciment  of  Roman  K-nlptnir.    Thii  arch  lias 
amly  a  linglo  opening,  wiiti  two  column*  of  the 
Romia  or  eerafmntc  order  nn  emek  fide  of  it.  3. 

J  reus  Srj>f!itu'i  S'-ren\  which  »-a»  etwtrd  hy  the 
wewkie  (A.  u.  'iU3)  at  th«  end  of  the  V'ut  Sacra, 
in  honour  of  that  «npflnr  ind  hia  two  aom, 
Camralla  and  Octi,  on  account  of  his  rktorici 
over  the  Parthiani  ami  Arabi;ina,  4.  Arctut  O'ai- 
IM,  ereetfd  to  the  honour  of  GalH«M  bgr  •  pri> 
vate  inflivi<iiia!,  M.  Aim-IIus  Victor.  5.  Arcms 
CbMtaa/mH  which  is  iarurr  niid  more  |>rofu»ely 
oratmctcd  tlM  Arch  of  Titus.      It  wa:^ 

iTectt  d  by  the  senate  in  li  mour  of  Constantino, 
after  his  victorj  OTer  Maxeutiiis.  It  cuQaisit  of 
thiw  aidiMi*  wHk  calnm  ••cii  front,  and 

statues  on  thr  --'nhlaturvi  over  thwn,  Tihich,  with 
the  other  sculptured  oruauieuta,  originally  dc- 
conted  tlw  «fch  of  Trajan.  I W  S.  ] 

ARCUS  (BtSr,  TO^oy),  the  1)ow  tucd  for  shoot- 
ing arrows,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  wea- 
pons, hut  b  ehametenstic  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Eiirnpe.  Thus  in  tlic  drscriplion  given  by  llero- 
dotiu  (Tii.  61 — bU)  of  the  Yahous  natiatu  com- 
posing the  army  of  XecxM^w*  obwprs  that  ncariy 
all  tin-  tfiMips  without  exception  tisrd  t!ie  bow. 
The  Scythians  and  Farthians  were  the  most  cel»- 
ImtM  «dwn  in  ilM  East,  and  amoof  the  Ondu 
the  Cn-Lms,  who  frc«iii<'ntly  served  aa  a  gepamtc 
corps  in  the  (Jreek  armie<,  «uid  subsequently  also 
among  the  mniliujrtioops  of  tlie  RomMM.  {(kmp. 
Xen.  Airib.  i.  'J.  §  9  ;  Liv.  xlii.  ^B.) 

The  form  of  the  Scythian  and  Parthian  bow 
diifcf«d  horn  that  of  the  Ondci.  The  fanner  was 
in  tin-  »hii[x>  of  a  half-moon,  and  is  shown  in  the 
upper  of  tha  two  figures  here  exhibited,  which  is 
taken  firom  one  of  Sir  W.  HaniQtonV  fictile  rases. 
(Comp.  Amm.  Marc,  xxii,  8.)  The  Greek  bn  v,  .  n 
the  other  hand,  the  usual  form  of  which  is  aiiown 


in  the  lower  of  the  preceding  fignrea,  haa  a  donhle 

curvature,  consisting  of  Iwocircnhir  portions  united 
in  the  middle  According  to  the  descrip- 

tion in  Homer  (FL  w.  105—126),  the  bew  was  j 
madi!  of  two  pieces  of  horn,  hence  fre<jucntly  called  ■ 
ic4pas  and  ooma.  The  bow-string  (rfvpii)  was 
twisted,  and  was  frequently  made  it  tlMOge  ef 
leather  (vftpa  $6tia).  It  was  always  fastened  to 
one  end  of  the  bow.  and  at  the  other  end  there 
hnng  a  ting  or  book  (Kopwyi;),  usually  made  of 

ini-ial  (xpvffirf),  to  which  the  ."triiis;  w;lh  attached, 
when  the  bow  wa«  to  be  used.  lu  tbe  same  paa* 
sage  of  Homer  we  have  a  deaeription  ef  a  man 

preparins;  to  shcKit,  nnd  this  account  ih  illustrated 
by  the  folbwiiig  outUuo  of  a  statue  belonging  to 
the  gronp  of  the  Aeginctan  mafbleiu  Tha  Iww, 
pUced  in  the  hajidt  of  this  statiu^  w«i  |inbnbly 
of  fannac,  aad  baa  been  lost. 


AilS10l*A0U& 


leather,  and  sometimes  omamentcd  {^kmiv6s^  llom. 
Od.  xxi.  54).  The  bow-ease  is  very  conynwa 
in  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs  of  Pcrsepolia.  It 
frequently  held  the  arrows  as  well  as  the  boar, 
and  on  this  account  is  often  cuuiiMUidod  witk  tike 
Pharrtra  or  quiver.  Though  its  nse  waa  ceaa> 
paratixely  rare  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
we  find  it  exhibited  in  a  bas-rvlicf  in  the  Muaro 
Pio-Clcmcntino  (voL  It.  Uv.  43),  which  ia  COfiaA 
in  tha  annexed  cut. 


ARDA'LTON  (dpMXio*').  [Fomni.1 

A'KKA.    [Ar.RictTLTi'RA,  p.  44.] 
AHKlU'PAUUS.   The  Areiopagus  {6  'A^iot 
irdyor,  or  hill  of  Area),  at  Athena,  waa  a  nAj 

eminence,  lying  to  the  w«>.st  of,  and  not  far  from  th^ 
Acropolis.  To  account  for  the  name,  varioiu  stones 
wenteld.  Tlnu,aonieHid  thatitwassoflanedfrm 
the  Amazon.",  the  daught<  rs  of  .\  re*,  having;  encamped 
there  when  they  attacked  Athens  ;  others  again,  aa 
Aeeehytoa,  from  the  sacrifices  them  <SenA  by  them 
to  that  j,'od  ;  while  the  nu)P.*  received  ojdnion  con- 
nected the  name  with  the  h^end  of  Area  haTing 
been  hnraght  to  trial  there  by  Poaudon,  far  the 
murder  of  his  son  llolirrhntius.  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr, 
p.  642}  AeachyLieiMa.  To  none,  however, 

of  thaae  legondt  did  the  nhee  owe  its  fiune,  bnt 
rather  to  the  council  ('H  *Ap«tV  iriyifi  $ov\r}), 
whi«h  held  ila  sittii^  then^  and  was  somftimsi 
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c^led  'H  in*  /SowA^  to  dtxtinpiith  it  from  the 
toast  of  Five  Uoodrcd,  which  ikut  iu  thcOnunetcus 
vkhio  the  city.  Tkalh  vasabodfof  rery  remote 
latiquitj.  acttn^j  as  a  criminal  tribunal,  wtu  cti- 
d«»tly  bebeTtxi  hy  the  Athenians  themselves.  In 
proof  of  thk,  vc  mar  refer  to  the  expn-as  assertions 
'  f         -fatori,  and  the  l('g»'iid  of  Orestrs  liavinp 
L^-en  tried  Lcfxt:  th«  councii  lor  the  murder  of  his 
EMUbcr — a  trial  which  took  ptawr  before  Athonn, 
»ri<!  1^  bich  Aetchjlos  represents  as  the  origin  of 
oc^  itself.    Agaia,  we  find  tl.;it  pveu  before 
the  hnt  Meas«nian  viu-  (a  c.  740)  be^ui,  the 
JIr9»m"iTi4  ofFcn:^!  to  rvfcr  the  points  in  dispute  to 
xk^  Ar^ii*  Amphiciiony,  or  tl^  Athenian  Areio- 
psps  (Paas.  IT.  5.  §  1 ;  Tbiriardl,  MM.  Ofttee^ 
:.  p.  3i5  ),  iK'caiise  this  body  was  beliercd  to 
kav«  Md  jnrisdictioa  in  cases  of  manslanghter 
iSwcu  pemmit\  ^  ften  of  old.** 

Ttcrr  ;«  sufficient  pnwf,  then,  that  the  Arciopa- 
fw  existed  before  the  time  of  Soidh,  though  be  is 
aUttiA  te  favwe  e»  far  sodified  its  emetitiitioD 
sad  sphere  of  doty,  that  hr  intpht  a!Tnn5t  hf  called 
iis  iwtder    What  that  onginal  constitution  was, 
Mt  is  tamm  dkfiw  W  left  to  eanjectarei,  though 
t)if>'  Lj  ^-rory    r>-a-»on  to  supposic  that  it  was 
snRociaticd,  tha  memben   being  taken,  like 
lie  Eehfftwfi,  ham  the  noUe  petridaii  fiunfliae 
{hfi9Thiv,v) .  W'c  may  rrnLirk  that,  nftrr  the  time 
«{  ftshn,  the  fphetae,  fifty -one  m  nuxaber,  sat 
nuKiivciy  in  Tovr  uiimi.'ui  cfnuTS^  am  were 
ckaj|rfd  »'ith  thf  li'.-ar'itj;  uf  sti -h  casrs  of  acci- 
or  jostifiable  homicide  as  admitted  of  or  n>- 
bdbra  the  accoeed  oodd  reenine 
the  dvil  and  religious  rights  he  had  ]<^t:  a  rc- 
imposaibiie  in  caaea  of  wilful  murdeTi  the 
pontshmeot  for  which  eonld  cudybe  ctcaped 
br  bsnikhdMitt  for  life,  so  that  no  expiation  was 
Hniitil  or  giren.  (MUller,  Eumen.  §  64  ;  PoUax, 
«SL  135.)    Now  the  Ephcta^  formerly  adminis- 
Vnd  jiutice  in  fire  courts,  and  for  this  and  other 
reaK«ft  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  and  the 
Amopa^  then  formed  one  court,  which  decided 
ii  iB  easi-s  of  nmrdcr,  whether  wilful  or  accidental. 
In  Kpport  of  tfatf  ricw,  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
•rpsatigQ  of  funciioiu  was  rendered  necessary  by 
thai  chaoge  «f  Solon  which  made  the  Areiopagus 
a»  i«i([er  an  arijtocrntic  hody,  while  tho  KpneUie 
mMined      ajid  sa  $uch  wciv  competent  to  ad- 
tiiwter  the  rishts  of  rxpiati<jn,  forming,  as  they 
iid,  a  fftn  of  the  •sacred  law  of  Athens,  and  there- 
lac  lett  in  the  liands  of  the  old  patricians,  even 
lierthi  kw  ef  dM'ir  political  prifBcfce.    (Jn  this 
ysirvt  "VT  rraiT  remark,  that  the  cminrcti n  1:  "^i-trd 
OD  cay  ui  a  great  extcni  be  true  ;  but  mat  tnerr 
«st  not  a  complete  identity  of  Amctions  is  proved 
^  Pletanh  (Solon,  c  19),  in  a  qimtation  from  the 
Isvi  of  dolonf  shoving  that  even  before  that  legis* 
the  Aniop^ptea  and  Epbetae  ware  ia  lone 

•»'■»  distinct. 

it  bu  been  obaenred,  in  the  article  Archon, 
tbl  Ike  priadpal  chai^  intndiiced  by  Solon  in 
tV-  foristitution  of  Athens,  was  to  make  the  quali. 
(ta^Kiii  tar  o&ce  depend  not  on  birth  but  property  ; 
iho  tint,  ■gaw  wehly  to  his  reforms,  the  nine  archons, 
•Act as  ur.iiicrptinnalilc  discharfre  f'f  their  dnli  ?;, 
*«eot  1^  **  to  the  Areiopagus,  and  became  mcm- 
Wn  of  ii  ftr  Hfe,  mStm  espied  iv  raMeondoet. 
(BffrAT.  c.  rtrtnoyih.  p.  97  ;  Pint.        c.  IR.) 
Tbs  essDcil  then,  after  his  time,  ceased  to  be 
in  iiaiatiliiliiiii ,  liat,     iii  liwiii  fiwii 
■o  in  ipjiil*    In  Act) 


AREIOPAai:&  H7 

Solon  is  snid  to  hare  formed  the  two  eonnctla,  tha 
senate  and  the  Areionagus,  to  be  a  check  apon  tha 
democracy ;  that,  at  Ae  hiaiidf  aupmsod  it,  the 
state,  riding  tipon  them  as  anchors,  might  he  !f«s 
toM^-d  by  stonna.''  Nay,  eren  after  the  archons 
wire  no  longer  elected  \r§  sutynifre  hut  by  lot,  and 
the  othcc  wa»  thrown  open  by  Aristeidcs  to  all  the 
Athenuin  citi74;iis,  the  upper  council**  still  re- 
tained iu  former  tone  of  feeling.  Wo  leani,  in- 
deed, from  Isocretcs  (ilrrMp.  p.  147),  that  no  one 
was  to  bad  aa  not  to  put  off  his  old  habits  on  be- 
coming an  Afriopagitc ;  and  though  dilt  nay  lalir 
to  private  mthcr  than  puMic  cnnduct,  we  mar  not 
unreasonably  tuppme  that  the  political  principle 
of  ^e  ymuiger  iraald  always  he  vedtBed  by  the 
older  and  more  numerous  membera— a  modification 
which,  thoi^h  continually  leia  in  degree,  would 
■till  be  the  same  in  ditectwai,  and  maitp  the  Arcie- 
paarns  what  Perides  found  it,  r\  >  u:  teractinp  furce 
to  the  democni^.  MoreoTer,  be  sides  these  changes 
ID  ita  cowtrtntion,  Solon  altered  and  extended  Iti 
functions.  Before  his  timr  it  irns  only  a  criminal 
court,  trying  cases  of  *^  wilful  murder  and  wound- 
ing, of  anon  and  poieantng*  (Pcdlnz,  tiiL  117; 
Dem.  c.ArUl.  p.  (127),  whereas  he  p;avc  it  extensive 
powers  of  a  censorial  and  political  natare.  Thua 
we  learn  that  he  made  the  eoondl  an  "orereeer 
of  everythintr,  and  the  guardian  of  the  law5,"  em- 
powering it  to  inquire  how  any  one  got  his  living, 
and  to  pnmih  the  idle.  (Phitareh.  Soltm.  e.  22  ; 
Isoc.  /.  c.) 

We  learn  ficom  other  authorities  that  the 
Areiopaintee  were    nip«intandenta  of  good  order 

and  decency,"  t-rms  rather  unlimited  and  unde- 
fined, as  it  is  not  improbable  Solon  wished  to 
leaw  their  anthontr.  There  arc,  however,  re- 
corded some  particular  instances  of  its  exertion. 
(Athen.iT.  pp.167,  c— 168,b.  iFipL245,  c  ed.  Din- 
dorf ;  Pollux,  Tiii.  112.)  Thoa  we  find  that  they 
called  persons  to  account  for  extra \-ngant  and  dis- 
solute living,  and  that  too  even  in  the  later  days 
of  Athenian  history.  On  the  other  band,  they  oc- 
casionally rewarded  remarkable  cases  of  industn-, 
and,  in  company  with  certain  officers  called 
yvm$m»rifwi^  made  domiciliary  visits  at  private  en- 
tertainments, to  see  that  the  number  of  gncfla 
waa  not  too  larpe,  and  also  for  other  pnrpo*es. 
But  their  censorial  and  political  authorit}'  was  not 
confined  to  matters  of  this  subordmatc  churaetaB> 
We  leani  from  Ari.stotle  (Plut.  '/'A-Mrr-V  c.  10;  sea 
Bockh,  vol.  i.  p.  20tJ),  that  at  the  iitne  of  tha 
Median  invasion,  when  there  was  no  money  in 
the  p^iMtr  treasury,  the  Areiopagwa  advanced  eight 
dmrhnuic  ii  man  toeachof  the  saiioTs — a  statement 
which  proves  that  thej  had  a  treanuy  of  their 
own,  rather  than  any  control  over  the  public 
finances,  as  some  have  inferred  firora  it.  (Thirl wall, 
f/itt  Greece,  vol.  iii  app.  1.)  Again,  we  are  told 
(Lycure  r  F.^r^.  p.  154)  that  nr  th'^  time  of  the 
battle  ot  Chjicroneia,  they  &ci/ed  and  put  to  death 
those  who  deserted  their  country,  and  that  ttiej 
were  thought  by  some  to  have  baien  tha  ehief  paa- 
servation  of  the  city. 

It  is  probable  that  public  opinion  supported 
them  in  acts  of  this  kind,  without  the  aid  of  which 
they  must  have  been  powerless  for  any  such  ob- 
jeeta.  In  connection  widi  this  point,  we  may  add 
that  when  heinous  crimes  had  notoriouciv  hnm 
committed,  but  the  guilty  parties  were  nut  known, 
or  na  aaenwr  appiared,  tne  Areiopagus  inquired 
into  the  anlject,  and  w|>Drtad  (toefabw)  to  the 
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demuA.  The  report  or  information  was  called 
iari^urts.  T\m  was  »  dvty  which  they  sometimes 
undertnnk  on  i^cir  own  rpsponsiliility,  and  in  the 
ezcrcuM!  ot  an  old-established  right,  and  sometimes 
on  th«oiderof the  demut.  (Deinarch.  c.  Ik-m.  p.  97 ; 
Schomnnn,  De  Comitm,  p.  217,  transl.)  Nay, 
to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  this  {>ower,  that 
on  one  occasion  they  apprelundiBd  an  individual 
(Antiphon)  who  had  been  noquiUed  by  the 
general  assembly,  aiid  afpiin  brought  him  to  a 
trial,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  death. 
(Dem.  J}f  Cor.  pp.271,  27*2;  Deinarch.  c.  iMm. 
p.  98.)  Aguin,  we  find  them  revoking  an  appoint- 
ment of  the  people  whereby  Aeschines  was  made 
the  advocate  of  Athens  Ix-forc  the  Amphictionic 
^uncil,  and  substituting  Hyperid^  in  nis  room. 
In  these  two  cases  also,  they  were  moct  pioliably 
ffnpportcd  by  public  opinion,  or  bf  *  atnng  pvty 
in  the  state.    (Denu  L  e.) 

They  also  had  dntiM  connected  with  relision. 
Olio  of  which  vmn  to  superintend  the  Kicred  olives 
growing  about  Athens,  and  try  those  who  were 
charged  with  destroying  them.  (Lysiaa,  ntpl  roii 
HrfKov,  p.  110.)  We  read,  too,  that  in  the  dis- 
chaige  of  their  dot^  as  religious  cmsors,  they  on 
one  occasion  cmmsed  whether  the  wife  of  the 
king  arthon  ww,  as  required  by  law,  an  Athenian  ; 
and  hading  she  was  not,  imposed  a  fine  npon  her 
husband.  (Dem.  e.  N$mr.  p.  1872.)  Wo  learn 
from  the  same  passnpc,  that  it  •was  their  office 
gencmliy  to  punish  the  impious  and  irreligious. 
Alpdn  we  are  told,  though  rather  in  a  rhetorical 
war,  that  thov  relieved  the  needy  from  the  re- 
■oua-ca  of  the  rich,  controlled  the  studies  and 
education  of  the  yonngi  and  interfered  with  and 
punished  paUic  cluuacten  m  ncli.  (IioGr.^f«Hp. 
p.  151.) 

Independent,  dien,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  a 

criminal  court  in  cx<!es  of  wilftU  murder,  which 
Solon  continued  to  the  Arciopogus,  its  influence 
must  have  been  sufficiently  great  to  have  been  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  ntrcrrindisement  of  the 
democracy  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parties  in 
the  efale.  In  fact,  Plutarch  (Soion.  c  18),  ex- 
pressly states  that  Solon  had  this  object  in  view 
in  its  reconstruction  ;  and  accordingly,  we  find 
that  Pericles,  who  nenr  was  an  archon  or  Areio- 
|vi'_'it'^,  nnd  who  was  opposed  to  the  aristocnicy  for 
many  rt'usons,  resolved  to  diutiniiih  its  power  and 
circumscribe  its  sphere  of  action.  His  coadjutor 
in  this  work  wjw  Krfiinl'f*',  n  statesmnn  of  inflexible 
integrity,  and  also  a  unliUiry  commander.  (PluU 
Cim.7fPfric  10,  13.)  They  experienced  much  op- 
position in  their  attempts,  not  only  in  tiie  assembly, 
but  also  on  the  stage,  where  Aeschylus  produced 
hk  tiagedj  ef  Ibe  Enmenidcs,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  impress  upon  the  Athenians  the  dignity,  the 
sae redness,  and  constitutional  worth  of  the  insti- 
tntion  which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  wished  to  re- 
form. He  reminds  the  Athenians  that  it  was  a 
tribumil  inslitu:ed  by  theii'  patron  goddess  Athena, 
and  puts  into  her  month  a  popular  harangue  full 
of  wariilnf;*  against  inno%-ation8,  and  admonishing 
them  to  leave  the  Arciopaijiis  in  possession  of  its 
old  and  well  grounded  rights,  that  tmder  its  watch- 
ful guardianship  they  mi;;ht  sleep  in  security. 
(MiiUer,  J^tinu  §  35.)  Still  the  op[K)sition  failed  : 
a  decree  was  carried,  about  B.  C.  458,  by  which,  as 
A  n«tnt!c  says,  the  .\rciopagiis  was  "mutilated," and 
nmuy  of  its  hereditary  rights  abolished.  ( Arist.  roL 
il  9;  Cie.  D»  AUL  Dtar,  iL  20,      Ay^  i  87.) 


Cicero,  who  in  one  place  speaks  of  the  council  as 
governing  A  theiM,  dbaeme  in  another  that  frooi  thtt 

time  all  authority  wns  vested  in  the  ecr!f-^-n.  and 
the  state  robbed  of  its  ornament  and  honour.  Pla-> 
tarch  (Oinuw,  15)  tells  ns  that  the  people  denived 
thf  Ar»-ioj>agu8  of  nearly  all  it=^  judicial  aathoritv 
(tcii  Kp'iatis  itKiiP  hXiymv  aifdaa%%  establishii^ 
an  vimiixed  democtaey,  and  making  thetiiae]«s 
supreme  in  the  courts  of  justice,  as  if  tlicre  lu-l 
fonueriy  been  a  superior  tribunal    But  H'e  uj*er 
from  another  p.>t«i&ige,  that  the  oooncfl  kat  eta* 
sidrmltle  nnthority  in  matters  of  state  ;  for  w« 
learn  that  Athens  then  entered  upon  a  career  of 
conquest  and  aggnBidiaement  to  which  the  Inl 
previously  been  a  stranger;  that,  "  like  a  ranifpint 
horse,  she  would  not  obey  the  reins,  but  mapptd 
at  Euboea,  nnd  leaped  upon  tho  neighbonnng 
ishinds.'"    These  accounts  in  themselves,  and  as 
compared  with  others,  are  sufficiently  vague  and 
inconsistent  to  peiplex  and  embarnisa ;  accords 
ingly,  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  \\\^ 
precise  nature  of  tho  alterations  which  Pericles 
effected ;  some,  amongst  whom  we  may  nirn'.iaa 
MiiUer  (Emn.  §  :?7),  are  of  opinion  that  he  de- 
prived the  Areiojiagus  of  their  old  jurisdiciioii  in 
cases  of  wilful  murder,  and  one  of  his  chief  argm- 
ment-s  is  that  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  Aes- 
chylus to  support  them  in  this  prerogative,  wLkIi 
thereftce  nnut  have  been  assailed.    For  a  suffi* 
eient  answer  to  t^?■,  v-c  wri:>M  refer  our  readers 
to  Bishop  Thirlwall  8  remarks  (llusf.  of  (irmr^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  24),  merely  atatiag  in  .iddiiion,  that 
Demosthenes    (c.  Arr-ittrr.    p.  G4l)  *  evpre**!? 
affirms,  that  m^ither  tyrant  nor  democmcy  lad 
ever  dared  to  take  awaj  from  tbem  this  jnrisdic- 
tion.    In  addition  to  which  it  mar  be  rerr>ark('i!, 
that  the  consequences  ascribed  to  the  innovoti^ju 
do  not  indicate  that  the  Areiopagua  lost  its  ao« 
thority  as  a  criminal  tribunal,  hut  rather  that  it 
was  shorn  of  its  power  as  superintending  the 
morals  and  eonduet  ef  the  ciuzens,  both  in  ctsil 
and  religious  matters,  and  as  exercising  some 
control  over  their  dcdnons.    Now  an  authority 
of  the  former  kind  leems  for  removed  from  ar^ 
political  influence,  and  the  popular  belief  as  to  its 
origin  would  have  made  it  a  dangerous  oliject  of 
attack,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  satisfadiott 
the  verdicts  luid  always  given.    We  may  ohsenr. 
too,  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a  dcmociaty 
is  to  make  all  the  officers  of  the  state  resfionsible; 
and  tliat  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the 
clianges  introduced  by  Kphialtes  was,  to  make  the 
Areiopogus,  like  other  functionaries,  aecountahle 
to  the  di  nnis  for  their  adniinistntion,  as,  indeed, 
wc  know  they  afterwards  were.    (Aesch.  c  Qrs. 
p.  56 ;  Bifckh,  vol  i.  p.  353.)     This  simple  re- 
gnlation  would  evidently  have  made  them  siihs'T- 
vient,  as  they  seem  to  have  been,  to  public  opiniou; 
whereas  no  wich  subserviency  is  recorded  ia 
criminal  matters,  their  tribunal,  on  the  contrary, 
being  always  spoken  of  as  most  juAl  and  holy;  »o 
mach  so,  that  Demosthenes  says  (c  Arid.  pp.  641, 
G42)  that  not  even  tho  condemned  whis-pered  sn 
insinuation   against   the   rightoooniess  of  their 
verdicta.    Indeed,  the  proeeedinga  before  the 
Areiopagns,  in  cases  of  murder,  were  liy  their 
solemiiity  and  fuimcss  well  calculated  to  insnro 

•  For  an  able  vindication  of  this  statement  nf 
Demostben<^  the  render  is  referred  to  Uenn&iui, 
C^ma.  vnLrr.p,299L 
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last  decktoQi.  The  proeett  isrxs  aa  foUowt ;  —  The 
Uag  Hchflo  (Polios,  viiL  90)  bmaglit  tlM  cue 

into  coort.  and  sAt  as  niie  of  the  jiidget,  who  were 
•jtmUlrd  ill  the  C}»en  air,  jxroljably  to  guard 
■ptiBil any  contnmuuition  from  the  cnminaL  (Aii- 

tiphon.  Dp  Carde  I  If  tod.  p  1  "^O  ;  Dem.  f.  Arut. 
Lc;  Pdliix,  %iiL  '1  he  accust-r,  who  was 

■id  «*s  'A^Mv  wiiym  irurid^<ir»  first  caaie  for- 
ward to  riJve  a  solenui  onlh  (ducfioala)  that  his 
amiMticQ  -y'M  irate,  standing  over  the  slaughtered 
naint,  and  imprecating  extirpation  upon  himself 
■■■s  i  h  i  ^rhok-  fainily,  were  it  not  so.  The  r.rc-j^rd 
iocu  deaicd  ihe  charjte  with  the  same  soieninit^' 
mA  fma  of  oath.  Each  party  thai  stated  hit 
caap  with  a]l  |.c'4>.il)le  pkiijinr»iv,  keeping  s^ctlr  to 
the  Mbject,  and  not  htin^  allowed  tu  appeal  in 
■qr  «Sf  to  the  frriings  or  pissions  of  the  iudges 
(Tj)o«auiff(T^aj     ovK      i^riy    oifii  oltcri^fcrSai. 

Acaaot.  L  1  ;  Follox,  viiL  117.)  After  the 
tut  wfgtA  (furk  vhf  9p&rtfam  kijop\  a  eriminl 

accsMd  of  mnrder  mii^ht  reniove  from  Athens, 
mi  thiia  avoid  tii«  capitjd  yuushment  fixed  by 
tkae*"!  ei«yi«f,  whidi  on  tkia  pmnt  wen  ttin  in 
f<'r. .  Eici  f.t  in  ciion  of  parricide,  neither  the 
accaser  imr  lae  coort  bad  power  to  prerent  this; 
Wt  tke  party  wIm  diiis  eviMd  the  extt«aie  punish- 
!  I  'Mi  r.ot  ftlliiwcd  to  rttuni  home  (<f>fifyn 
wifv^fiair),  and  when  any  decree  was  passed  at 
AthcBt  ta  IcydMe  tha  ivIhui  of  CTilwit  an  ezoeptioii 
n»  ilwayi  made  against  those  who  bad  thus  left 
tkir  cuantrr  (ot  2(  ^A^tlov  v^ysw  ^vyoKrcx). 
8etPbta,L<Sia,iz.  11. 

Tbc  reptttation  of  the  Amopogos  as  a  crimiaal 
OMrt  was  of  long  continoance,  as  we  may  learn 
km  aa  anecdote  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who  tells  us 
(zQ.  7)  that  C.  DolabeUa,  proecsisal  of  the  Ro- 
mm  proninee  of  Asia,  referred  a  case  which  {>or- 
fkxfd  himself  and  his  council  to  the  iireiopagxis 
(■i  ad  jadtoe$  gravtorew  ejetrei/aiiorempu) ;  they 
Qf^auocsly  settled  the  matter  by  ordering  the 
pwttet  to  appear  that  day  100  years  {eeiUetimo 
mm  adftte).  They  existed  in  name,  indeed,  till 
a  tety  Iste  j^riod.  Thus  wc-  find  Cicero  mentions 
coondl  ia  his  letters  (.1^  Fam,  xiiL  1  ;  Ad 
•^fl-  L  U,  T.  1 1) ;  and  under  the  emperors  Gratian 
Theodosius  (a.  d.  380),  'Pov<*>iof  4^<ttoj  is 
Silled  proeoiuul  of  Ureoce,  and  an  Areiopagite. 
(Myanma,  Araop.) 

Of  the  respectability  nnd  morn!  worth  of  the 
•waril,  sad  the  re«pcct  that  wu^i  pd.ni  to  it,  we 
b^sbimdaot  proof  in  the  writiiijrs  of  the  Athe- 
BisB  oratcrs,  wh  r.i,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  it  ouu)  tinned  except  in  terms  of  praise. 
TWn  Lrtias  speaks  of  it  as  flHWt  righteous  and 
'wntW*'  (c.  Ar^doc.  p.  KM  ;  compare  A' sch.  c. 
Ttmar.  12  ;  l»oa.  Arei"p.  148)}  and  so  great  was 
th^  retp.  ct  p^d  to  its  memboa,  that  it  was  con- 
B^rttd  rudi-  in  the  dcnms  laughing  in  their  pre- 
aenee,  wluie  one  of  tbem  was  making  an  address 
t>  tbe  assembly  on  a  subject  th^  had  been  de- 
U  breAigate.  This  re«f»<Tt  mi  -ht,  of  course, 
^iiiui^  the  r»umptioo  of  some  of  their  lost 
P*^.  aiore  eepfdally  ae  th^  were  eamelimee 
SM.~a.trj  with  inqntries  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
u  «rn  occacion  to  which  we  have  jtut  aUuded, 
«wa  thrf  wen  Bade  a  aart  ef  cemniidoiien,  to 
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fy<''!'y;  into  the  state  of  the  l;uildings  aliout  the 
^fijx,  md  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection 
'^Mk  Rt^iosed  altewitiepfc   laooatea,  indeed, 
IB  h.s  time,  when  the  previous  inquiry  or 
'••^paria  had  £slkn  into  diause,  speaks  weU  of 


their  moral  iaflucnce  ;  but  shortlv  after  the  age  of 
Demetrius  Phalercus,  a  change  oad  taken  place  t 
they  hnd  Io«t  much  of  their  respectability,  !!!:d 
were  hui  ill  titted  to  cmforce  a  conduct  in  others 
which  they  did  net  ohaorfe  tfaenadTM,  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  167.) 

The  case  of  St  Paul  (Act  xviL  22.)  is  generally 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  their  authority  in  religioue 
matters;  but  the  words  of  the  sacred  hT5tnriaii  do 
not  necessarUy  imply  that  he  was  brougtii  be  lore  the 
counciL  It  may,  however,  he  remarked,  that  they 
certainly  took  co^ixance  of  the  introduction  of 
new  and  imauthonaed  forms  of  religioua  wwahipi 
called  M»€T»  Iipd,  in  contradiMinetien  U>  tha 
■rraTpia  OT  older  ritcs  of  the  statr.  (Harpocrat «.  vo. 
'ExiOrroi  'Eoproi}  SchSoumn,  IM  Comtrus,  p,286. 
transL)  Then  wae  also  a  traditko  that  Phtowaa 
deterred  from  mentioriirTSf  the  name  of  Moses  as  a 
teacher  of  the  imity  of  the  Godhead,  by  his  fear  of  the 
ArMopi^itt.  (JvmyMjr^Cbker,odOniee,p,7l2,) 

With  res])ect  tn  the  number  of  the  Arciopagus 
in  its  original  fonn,  a  point  of  no  great  moment, 
there  are  Tariona  aaeoonts;  hnt  it  ie  phin  that 
there  could  have  been  no  fixed  number  when  the 
archone  became  members  of  this  body  at  the  ex« 
piratioi  <tf  th^  year  of  oAee.  Lpiaa,  indeed, 
speaks  of  them  (n<pl  rod  2»j»toD,  pp.  1 1 0,  1 1 1  ;  see 
Ari^m,  OraL  c  AitdnL)  as  forming  a  port  of  the 
Arabpagui  erm  daring  that  time;  a  etetem^nt 
which  can  only  l>c  reconciled  with  the  general 
opinion  on  the  subject,  by  sappoiiiu;  that  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  eoonol  dnnng  th«r  year  of 
office,  but  were  not  permanent  members  till  the 
end  of  that  time^  and  after  paanng  a  latisfisetoty 
examination.  (R*  W.3 

ARENA.  [Amphithbatrum.] 

ARETA'LOGI,  a  class  of  persons  whose  con- 
versation formed  one  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
Roman  dinner-tablca.  (Snet  Oetan.  74.)  The 
word  liti^nilly  signifies  fxrsemt  who  diaooune  cJxmt 
virtue  ;  aiid  the  tla&a  of  persons  intended  seem  to 
have  been  poor  philosophers,  chiefly  of  the  Cynie 
and  St  lie  sects,  who,  unable  to  gain  a  living  by 
their  public  lectures,  obUiined  a  maintenance  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich  by  their  philosophical  con- 
ver^Ttion.  Such  n  life  would  naturally  d^^j^'-nerate 
intii  tiial  of  the  iKirasite  axjd  buffoon  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  uese  persons  spoken  of  contemp> 
tun  i^ly  by  Juvenal,  who  uses  the  phrase  mendaa 
areiaioffus:  they  became  a  sort  of  (Juv. 
Sal.  rv.  15,  16 ;  comp.  Casaubon.  ud  Siu-t.  I.  c.  ; 
and  Roperti  and  He'mrich,  ad  Juv.  1.  e.)    [P.  S.] 

A'RGEI.  We  learn  from  Livy  (i.  22)  that 
Numa  eanaecrated  places  for  the  celebration  of 
religiiua  services,  which  were  called  by  the  ponti- 
ficca  **  argei."  Varro  calls  theiu  the  chapels  of  the 
argei,  ana  sayi  they  were  twenty-seven  in  num- 
l>er,  distributf^d  in  the  different  districts  of  the 
d^.  We  know  but  little  of  the  particular  usee 
to  which  they  were  apfdu^  and  that  little  is  vn- 
important  Thus  we  are  told  that  they  were 
solemnly  visited  on  the  Liberalia,  or  festival  of 
Bacdraa;  and  also,  that  wh^uevet  the  flunen 
duilis  wfTit  (irif)  to  fhcrn,  In?  was  to  adhere  to 
ccrtaiu  observances.  'I  hey  seem  also  to  have  been 
the  deporflariee  «f  topogrophkal  raeerds.  Thva 
we  read  in  Varro, — In  j >  />■  Arneomm  scripfutn 
est  tic:  Oppius  Tnons  prineept^  &c,  which  is  fol* 
lowed  by  a" description  of  theneidtboarhnod.  There 
v  IS  a  tradition  that  tin  «.  nrgel  were  named  from 
1  the  ohiofiains  who  came  with  Hercules,  the  Argive, 
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to  Rome,  and  occupied  (tut  Capitoline,  or,  as  it  was 
anciently  called,  Satornian  hilL  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  is  the  historical  vsilue  or  meaning  of  this 
legend  ;  we  may,  however,  notice  its  confbmiity 
with  the  statement  that  Rome  was  founded  by 
the  Pelasgians,  with  whom  the  name  of  Argos  was 
connected.  (Vair.  L.  JL  v.  45,  ed.  Mliller  ;  Ov. 
Fan.  iu.  791 ;  QelL z.  Id}  Niebohr,  Rom,  Hid. 
voL  L  p.  214.) 

The  name  aigei  was  also  given  to  certain  fignres 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Sublician  bndge, 
Oil  the  Idea  of  May  in  every  year.  This  was 
done  by  the  pontifices,  the  vestals,  the  pneton, 
nnd  other  citizens,  after  the  performnnce  of  the 
castoniar)*  sacrifices.  The  images  were  thirty  in 
auntbcr,  tnade  of  bulrushes,  and  in  the  tana  of 
men  (flZuKa  6.vSpflK(\a^  priscorum  rimvlacra  viro- 
rum).  Ovid  makes  various  suppositions  to  account 
for  tlie  origin  of  this  rite  ;  we  can  only  conjecture 
that  it  -wns  a  gAinlKiHeal  offering  to  propitiate  the 
gods,  and  that  the  nunil»er  was  a  representative 
either  of  the  thirty  patrician  curiae  at  llome,  or 
perhaps  of  the  thirty  Latin  townships.  Dionysios 
of  IlaJicamassiu  states  (i.  19,  38)  that  the  custom 
omtinued  to  Ids  times,  and  was  instituted  by  Her- 
cules to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  natives  when 
he  abolished  the  human  sacrifices  formerly  made 
to  Saturn.  (Varr.  L.  L.  vii.  44  ;  Ov.  FaM.  v.  621 ; 
Pint  Quaint.  Rom.  p.  102,  Rciske;  Arnold,  Bom. 
Hi«t.  vol.  i.  p.  67  ;  Bunsen  nnd  Platncr,  Besdirti- 
hmrf!  /,  /    vol.  i.  p.  G88— 7020  [R.  W.J 

AUGENTA'RII  (Tpair*C[T«),  bankers  or 
money  changers.  1.  Orbbk.  Tlie  bankers  at 
Athens  were  called  Tpovc^Irou  from  their  tables 
(rpdvcCoi)  at  which  they  sat,  while  carrying  on 
their  business.  Public  or  state  bonks  seem  to 
luive  been  a  thing  tmknown  in  antiquity,  though 
the  state  must  have  exercised  iMue  kind  of  mi^- 
intcndence,  since  without  it  it  u  seareely  possible 
to  conceive  how  persons  could  have  placed  such 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  bankers,  as  they  ore 
known  to  have  done  at  Athens.  They  had  their 
stands  or  tables  in  the  market  place  (PUt  Apol. 
p.  17,  Hipp.  Min.  p.  368),  nnd  although  the  bank- 
ing and  money  cnanging  business  was  mostly 
carried  on  by  iiiroiKot^  or  resident  aliens  and  freed- 
men,  still  these  persons  do  not  seem  to  hftve  been 
looked  upon  witn  any  disrespect,  and  the  Iraaimss 
itself  was  not  disreputable.  Their  principal  occu- 
pation was  that  of  changing  money  at  an  agio 
(Isocnt.  Trapez.  21  ;  Bern.  De  fait.  L^.  p.  376, 
cPofyd.  p.  1218  ;  Pollux,  ill.  vii.  170)  ;  but 
they  frcqucntl/  took  moaev,  at  a  moderate  pre- 
mium, from  p<!TBOM  who  Old  not  like  to  occupy 
themst'lvis  with  the  management  of  their  own 
athiirs.  Thtu  the  &ther  v£  Demoethenee,  e.  ^ 
kept  a  port  of  bis  cl^>itaI  in  the  hands  of  bMiken. 
(Dem.  c  Aphob.  L  p.  816.)  These  p  rsons  tlien  lent 
the  money  with  profit  to  others,  and  thus,  to  a 
certain  degrei ,  oljtamcd  poiaesston  of  a  monopoly. 

TIio  greater  f>art  of  the  cipiUil  with  which  tlicy 
did  business  in  this  way,  belonged  to  others  (Dem, 
p,  Phmm.  p.  94U),  bat  lometunes  they  also  em* 
ployed  capital  of  their  own.  Although  their  sole 
object  was  pecuniniy  gun  (Dem.  p,  Phorm.  p.  953), 
and  not  by  any  meom  to  connect  thereeelvee  with 
wtalthy  or  illustrious  ianiilies,  yet  they  acquired 
great  credit  at  Athens,  and  formed  business  con- 
nections m  all  the  principal  towm  of  Qneee, 
whereby  their  business  was  effectually  supported. 
(Dcn./>.i'Aom.p.958,c./'o(^p.l224.)  They 
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even  maintained  so  gn^t  a  repotation  that  not  only 
were  they  considered  as  sectire  merely  by  virtue  of 
their  calling,  but  such  confidence  was  placed  in 
them,  that  sometimes  bosiiiees  was  transacted  with 
them  without  witnesses  (Isocr.  Trapez.  2),  snd 
that  money  and  contracts  of  debt  were  deposited 
with  them,  and  agreemc3its  were  concluded  or  can- 
celled in  their  presence.  (Dem.  e.  CW/t/>.  p.  124.% 
e.  Dionysod.  p.  1287.)  The  great  importance  of 
their  bnsiness  is  clear  iirom  the  immense  wealth  of 
Poaiani  whose  bank  produced  a  net  annual  profit 
of  100  minae.  (Dem.  p.  Pkorm.  ^  946.)  There 
are,  however,  instances  of  bonketo  losing  evcr\'- 
thing  they  poiseesed,  and  becoming  utterly  bank* 
rupt.  (Dem.  p.  Phornu  p.  959,  c.  Stepk.  i  p.  1 120.) 
That  these  bankers  took  a  high  interest  when  tbcj 
lent  out  money,  scnrtfCly  needs  any  proof,  tb>^ir 
loons  on  the  deposits  of  goods  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence. (Dem.  e.  Nicottr.  p.  1249.)  Their  usual 
interest  was  36  per  coiU,an  interest  that  scarcely 
occurs  any  where  except  in  cases  of  money  lent  on 
bottomry.  The  only  instance  of  a  bonk  recognixed 
and  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  stote  occun  at 
Byxantium,  where  at  one  time  it  was  let  by  the 
republic  to  capitalists  to  farm.  (Arist.  Oeetm.  n. 
p.  283 ;  comp.  Bdckh,  FM,  EeoHOim,  of  Jtimu, 
pw  126,  &C.  2d  edit) 

2.  Roman.  The  Argemttirii  at  Rome  were  also 
called  argenteae  wmua§  ettrcitontf  myeaii  dit' 
tradoret  and  tuffoHalont  ttipit  arymtmiae.  (Oreni, 
Itucript.  n.  4060.)    They  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  mentarii  or  public  banker^  though  even 
the  ancients  confonnd  the  terms,  oi  the  oMMMfn 
sometimes  did  the  same  kind  of  businees  as  the 
aigentorii,  and  they  must  also  be  distinguished 
frpin  the  mtmmularH,     [Mb!*8aru;  Nl'iciip< 
LARii.]    The  nrgentarii  were  private  persons,  who 
carried  on  booiness  on  their  own  res{)oimi1ii1ity,and 
were  not  in  the  terviee  of  the  republic  ■  btit  the 
shops  or  tabemae  which  they  occupied  and  in 
which  they  transacted  their  business  about  tiie 
fomm,  wen  etato  property.     (Dig.  18.  tit  1. 
s.  32  ;  Liv.  xl.  51.)    As  tht  ir  chief  business  was 
that  of  changing  money,  the  argentorii  ptohobiy 
exbled  at  Rome  from  y«rj  early  time*,  as  the  ta> 
tercourse  of  the  Romans  with  other  Italian  nations 
could  not  well  exiat  witfaottt  them  ;  the  first  mea> 
tion,  however,  of  their  cocisting  at  Rome  and 
having  their  shops  or  stalls  around  the  forum,  oc- 
curs about  &  c.  350,  in  the  won  o^unst  the  Sao>- 
nitee.   (Lit.  vii.  21.)  The  hn^nees  of  the  affni- 
tarii,  with  which  that  of  the  mensarii  coincided 
in  many  points,  was  very  varied,  and  cmnpriaed 
afattoet  every  thing  connected  with  money  or  mer- 
cantile transuctions,  but  it  may  be  divided  into 
the  ibUowing  branehea.   1.  Ptrmmtatio,  or  the 
ezehange  or  fareiga  com  for  Roman  coin,  tn 
wliit'h  case  a  snuiU  agio  (collybus)  was  paid  to 
them.    (Cic.  ns  Ferr.  iii.  78.)    In  later  times 
when  the  KooMna  hecome  aoqoafaited  with  the 
(t'reek  custom  of  using  bills  of  exchange,  the 
Roman  ancntorii,  e.g.,  teoetved  sums  of  money 
which  had  to  be  paid  at  Atiieni,  and  tiien  divw 
a  bill  payable  at  Athens  by  some  lianker  in 
that  city.    This  mode  of  transacting  business 
is  likewiee  colled  permutetto  (Cic.  im  zii 
2-1,  27,   XV,  15  ;  comp.  v.  15,   xi.  1,  2-1,  ad 
Fitm.  iL  17,  iiL£,  iMf  QhmI  FrvL  I  ^  p.  Ha- 
Mr.  14),  and  rmdered  it  neeeeeaiy  fer  the  mt^' 
tarii  to  be  ncqtuilnted  with  the  current  value  of 
the  same  coin  in  difiSwent  ploeee  and  at  different 
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(See  the  ttmiasnt,  oa  Ck.  pro  Qumd.  4.) 
%  !!•  iMtpiif  of  lams  of  money  for  other  per- 
Sorb  j^iT^v  rnght  be  dt-posiled  by  the 
merely  u>  bmuelx  the  trouble  of  kecp- 
w§  il  ftnd  mddof  psjmenta,  and  in  tint  case  it 
»E»  called  drposUum  ;  the  argentaritii  then  jiaid 
■0  mMKiX,  and  the  moatj  wsf  called  caow*  />«- 
When  a  payaMBt  ww  la  be  made,  dia 
wnc  cirier  laid  the  ai^^entanna  personally  or  he 
<unr  •  d»c<|ae.    (Plauk  CWvdL  iL  3.  6(s  iii. 

cmdhica  of  the  arg.?ntartnj  paring  interr-t  ;  in 
±14  a^s€  tKe  mfloej-  W9m  called  cmii^wa,  and  the 
ugmtartoi  migltt  «f  CMfas  emploj  tl»  Oioney 
b  in -elf  in  any  lucrative  nuuiner.    (Suet.  Aug.  39.) 
far  argraiaiim  tlxoa  did  almoit  the  aune  sort  of 
twas  at  •  Modem  baidcer.    Manr  penone  en- 
tmitrd  ■!]  ilusir  cBDital  to  them  {C'u'.  /  .  ra,r.  6), 
lad  imntna  in  wluch  tlie  ai;gentacii  made  pay- 
Mi  ia  the  omw  «r  tboae  WMM  money  they  bad 
ittand,       mcriti  jv.rd  very  frequeutly.     A  pay- 
Mat  aitde  tkroQ^b  a  bankfX  m*  called  ptr  bmm- 
M,dl»«mua,  or  ptr  mnaw  taipturam^  while  a 
paymeat  made  bj  the  debtor  in  peraoo  was  a  pny- 
McBt  er  ana  or  de  domo.     (Fbuit  CWtra/.  t.  k 
I,        43,  G^iew.  iL  3.  89  ;  Cic  ad  AtLi  9, 
TVp.  2  ;  SchoL  ad  HoraL  SaL  vl  I.      \  Senec 
^jP«*  26 ;  Gaina,  iii.  131.)     An  ai^gentaritti 
pud  anj    anjr  penonli  money  widioat 
bctag;  cltb*  T  authcMraed  bj  Urn  in  pOToa  er  rc- 
i  chequt    which   wsu  caflf^l  persrriptio, 
■a  tae  payment  mils  then  made  either  in  cash, 
«>tt  if  the  penon  who  waa  to  reoeive  it,  kept  an 
^•twiBl  vith  the   saiue  bank«'r,  h^  had  it  adf!«»d 
■  tie  baakcr'j  book  to  his  own  deposit  i  hia  waa 
ftrvise  called  peraeritent  or  nmply  acriiera.  (Plant 
dmn.  ij  <   ;»o,  Sic^  OurmL  v.  •*  'K) ;  Donat  ad 
Ttnui.  J'konm.  v.  7.  2%&£^ad  Addpli,  ii.  4.  13  ; 
Cit  QdAU.  iT.  18,  ix.  12.  xii.  51,  PUUp.  t.  4, 
•  f«rr.  T.  1*^  :  Horat  5a/,  iL  3.  76.)    It  ;i1^o  ro- 
acitiat  ar]g«]itani  madepaymeuta  for  persons  who 
M  Mt  depodted  anj  maaey  with  tbem ;  thia 
*M«p;vi]cnt  to  lond:T'e  Trroney,  wbiih  in  fact 
^  oltea  did  fior  a  certain  per  ccntage  of  uitereaU 
<1W  Oml  iv.  I.  Ifl,  &       TVwt  i  I.  51,  ftc^ 
i  2.  40  ;   T;ir.  Ana.  vi.  1 7-)     Of  all  this 
^iTiwa,  of  the  receipts  as  well  aa  of  the  expeu- 
^Kve,  *e  ttgaalai-ii  kep«  aecoisle  aeeoimti  in 
^«wk»cinfd  coduxj,  tafjiclae  or  raiiotut  (Plin.  //.  N. 
^  r>,  aad  then  it  eretj  reatoo  for  believioff  that 
%««aaa|aauited  with  whirt  it  ealM  inlMek> 
k«pii<7  double  ciUr>'.     When  an  argenturius  »*•%- 
||ed  ha  aeoaonta  with  penont  with  whom  he  did 
^■Mi^  fl  vae  done  eitlMf  fta  wihhig  or  Ofvlly, 
fatliv  meeting  for  the  purpose    (Dig.  2. 
tit  14.  1.47.  %  1,  14.  tat.  3.  a.  20  ;  PkuL  .da- 
UL n.  A.  &3,&c.),  and  the  party  lound  to  be  in 
^r'jt       what  he  owed,  and  then  had  hij  name 
echoed  (eoiBia  egptdirt  or  txpmmpert)  from  the 
lakK^  hookiL    (Plant  Citt.  L  3.  41  ;  Cic  ad 
Au.x\i.C.)    Aa  the  bodca  of  the  aigentwii  wen 
jrnmliy  kept  with  great  aoeniacy,  and  particn- 
■riy  ia  nfard  to  da  tea,  they  were  looked  upon  aa 
lijrjiiirnu  of  high  authority,  and  were  appealed 
laintbe  emrta  of  justice  as  xincjccqjtionable  eri- 
dvee.   (Cic  p.  Com:.  6  ;  OelUaa,  xiv.  2.)  Hence 
tW  aipniHi  wen  aAhi  eaMmed  in  eirO  caaea, 
•*  nawT  traniactifm*  were  rarely  concluded  with- 
**t  thor  ittduence  or  co-operation.    Their  codices 
«  Mm  ca«ld  not  be  withheld  frooi  a  penon 
vbk  cMBtarfmdte  Umb  fvthe  pvpote  of 
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maiotainiijiig  hia  cauae,  and  to  produce  them  waa 
calledadara  (Dig.  2.  tit  13.  a.  1.  §  1),  or  pr^m 
codkem  (9.  tit.  13.  s.  6.  7,  H).  ?<.  Their  con- 
oectiou  with  commcxce  and  public  auctioiia.  Thia 
ImUMh  of  thor  tawneet  aeema  to  bare  been  one  of 
the  most  nnrfent.  In  private  sales  and  purchase.?, 
they  aotuetiues  acted  aa  agenta  for  either  party 
{mk>rprek$.  Pint  Chrv.  iii  1.  61X  nd  aenelimee 
they  UTidi  rtook  to  si-Il  the  whole  eatate  of  a  person, 
aa  an  mhentance.  {pig.  5.  tit  3.  t.  18,  46.  tit 
&.  a.  88.)  Ax  pvhlie  ueliaM  they  irera  ahiott 
invariably  pretent,  regiatering  the  articlea  aold, 
their  prtcett  and  purrhnaewi  and  reoeivii^  the  pay- 
ment from  the  pgreheeiw.  (Cic  p,  Cem.  4,  6 ; 
Quinctil.  xi.  2  ;  Suet.  AVr.  5  ;  Gaiua,  iv.  12G  ; 
CapitoUn.  AmUm.  9.)  At  auctiont,  however,  the 
aigentarii  might  tnouact  hniiDeta  thnvgh  their 
clerks  or  serviinta,  who  were  allied  cwctorts  from 
their  collecting  the  money.  4.  The  tcatina  of  the 
gemuneneta  of  ceint  (profcrtie  aaaiaaanaal).  The 
frequent  coses  of  forgery,  as  well  as  the  frequent 
oocuixence  of  iiweifli  ooina^  nndetiBd  it  neceaaaiy 
to  hare  penont  to  dedde  npen  their  value,  and  the 
urgentani,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  were 
beat  qualihcd  to  act  aa  probatorea  ;  hence  they 
were  preaent  in  thia  capacity  at  all  paymenta  of 
any  laige  amount  Thia,  however,  seems  originally 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  duty  of  pablic  officera, 
the  menaarii  or  nummuiarii,  until  in  the  courae  of 
time  the  Qpinion  of  an  aigentanua  alao  came  to  bo 
looked  upon  as  decisive  ;  and  this  custom  wa^ 
sanctioned  by  a  l.iw  of  Marius  Gratidianus.  (I'lui. 
H.  N.  xjciiL  9  ;  comp.  Cic  ad  AfL  xiL  5  ;  Dig. 

tit.  3  39.)  3.  The  Klidorum  vtnditin^  that 
is,  the  obligation  of  purchaainff  from  the  mint  the 
newly  coinni  money,  and  dreitMtiBg  it  among  the 
people.  Thia  bmncb  of  th«>ir  functions  occnra  only 
under  the  empire.  (Syoimach.  Eput.  ix.  49  ; 
Procop.  .daeod.  38;  coup.  BalmeehHi,  Aa  Umt,  e. 
17.  p.  504.) 

Allhoogh  the  aigentarii  were  not  in  the  »crviee 
of  theetide»theyeziated  only  in  a  limited  numl^er, 
and  formed  a  coHeginm,  which  waa  divided  into 
toaelatu  or  corpontioos,  which  alone  had  the  right 
to  odnit  new  nenbera  of  their  gnild.  (Ofdli, 
luteripi.  n.  913,  995.)  It  appears  that  no  one 
hot  &ee  men  coold  become  membera  of  auch  a  cor- 
pentiew,  aad  whaoenr  akvce  ore  awatioiied  ee 
argentarii,  they  moat  b*  conci  ivt  d  aa  acting  only 
aa  acrvanttf  and  in  the  name  uf  their  maatera«  who 
nawhied  die  ratponaible  pnrtiea  even  if  ibnce  had 
transacted  buciiness  with  their  own  peculium.  (Dig. 
2.  tit  IS.  a.  4.  g3j  14.  tit  3.  a.  19.)  Witbi^atd 
to  Ae  legd  rehrtion  among  the  raaaben  of  the 
c  irporations,  there  exiitrd  vnriiHts  ri  uiilations  ;  one 
member  (aociua),  for  example,  waa  reapunitiblc  for 
Iht  ether.  (Auct  ad  Hwmm,  iL  18 ;  Dig.  3.  tit 
14.  M.  9,  25,  27.)  They  also  enjoyed  ueveral 
privileget  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  aad  Jaatinian, 
a  partMokr  patrni  «f  tiie  tiiyitoril,  gnlly  in* 
creaaed  these  privileges  (Justin.  Nov.  136);  hut 
dithwwiat  atgentarii  ware  alanaya  aeverely  noniahed 
(Suet  10  t  Amen.  Epigr.  15),  and  in  the 
time  of  the  emperora,  they  were  under  the  auper- 
intendence  of  the  pndaetiu  nU.  (I>i^  L  tit  12. 
a.  1.  S  9.) 

Aa  n^ldl  the  icapeetol^ttly  of  the  argentani, 
the  pamngea  of  the  anaenta  aeem  to  oontmdtct  one 
another,  for  some  writera  apeak  of  their  oeenpa^m 

aa  rcapectable  and  honourable  (Cic.  p.  Cat^.  4  ; 
AtncL  Vict  73»  Suet  Vmp,  1   Aomt  od  HoraU 
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contempt  (Plaut.  C^ro.  iv.  2.  20,  Own.  Prol.  25, 
&C. ;  TruatL  i.  1.  4?)  ;  but  this  contradiction  nuty 
1m  CMily  VMMidled  bj  distinguishing  betWMn  « 
lower  nnd  a  hij^hcr  claw  of  arj^ontAriu  A  wealthy 
ai;gentarins  who  carried  on  btuineu  on  a  large 
■etfet,  WM  undonVtadly  modi  a  penon  ef  i«- 
B  pec  lability  as  a  Kinker  in  modem  times ;  but 
others  who  did  business  only  on  a  small  scale, 
«r  degraded  their  caHing  by  acting  tm  vsmen,  eaii< 
not  have  been  held  in  any  estt'om.  Tt  haa  already 
been  obaerved  that  tba  aigentarii  had  their  shops 
immd  IJm  fenim  (Lir.  ix.  441,  zztL  1 1, 27 ;  Plant. 
True.  i.  1.  .M  ;  Torrnt  Pharm.  v.  8.  'JH,  A.^elph. 
ii.  4. 13);  hence  to  become  bankrapt,  was  expressed 
br  /bro  etiertf  or  oSnv,  or  /oro  merpi.  (Plant 
Epid.  i.  2.  16;  Tf]g.  ]r  ti:  •^.  8.  7.  *§  2.)  The 
'  ahops  or  booths  were  public  property,  and  built  by 
die  eenteti,  wlio  sold  Uie  ue  of  them  to  ttie  argen- 
tnrii.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44,  xl.  ."51,  xli.  27,  xWv.  \G  ; 
comp.  J.  O.  Sicber,  JMttcrtat.  de  Arge»iarii$^  Lip- 
■iae,  1737 :  H.  Hubert,  Disput.  juHiwim  Iff.  d» 
Argeniaria  rf/enim,  Tnijcct,  1739;  W.  T.  Kraut, 
JJ9  Ar^entarm  tt  Ifttmmtdariis,  Giittingen, 
im.y  fL.  S.1 

AROENTU^^  (ifryvpot),  sikcr,  one  of  the  two 
metals  which,  on  aecooiit  of  their  beauty,  their  du* 
imbility,  their  density,  and  fheir  larity,  have  been 
cstccnned  in  all  rivilised  countries,  and  in  all  apes. as 
fncum$t  Mid  which  have,  on  account  of  the  above 
qoalitiee  and  tbe  fuSXitf  ^  wecltinf  tbem,  been  nied 
for  money.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  silver 
from  the  earliest  known  period*.  (Pliny  ascribes  its 
discovery  to  Brielitliettiiu  er  to  Aeaeoi,  ff.  AT.  vii. 
56.  B.57.)  Tt  is  constantly  mentionc<I  in  Homer  ; 
but  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  it  was  com* 
pantiTdy  Tt  was  nradi  man  abundant  in 

Asia  than  in  fin  cce  Pro])er,  where  there  were  not 
many  silver  mines.  The  aoeounts  we  have  of  the 
revenue!  of  the  early  Lydtan  and  Pevdan  kings, 
and  of  the  presents  of  some  of  them,  such  as  Oygcs 
and  Croesus,  to  Pytho  and  other  shrines,  prove 
tbe  abundance  of  botb  tbe  preetoot  metals  in 
'\V«'st(  ni  Asia.  Of  this  wealth,  however,  a  very 
huge  proportion  was  laid  up  in  the  royal  and 
■acred  treosoriea,  both  in  Ana  and  in  Oreeoe;  But 
in  time,  and  chiefly  by  the  effects  of  wars,  these 
accumulations  were  dispersed,  and  the  iMKM:ious 
metols  became  eoonnoner  and  ebeaper  tbrmgboat 
Ore  -ce.  Thus,  the  spoils  of  the  Asiatics  in  the 
Persian  wars,  and  the  payment  of  Greek  merce- 
iteri-^  by  the  Penian  ainga,  the  expenditure  of 
Pericles  on  war  and  works  of  art,  the  i-.-Iit  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Phocians,  tite  military 
oxpensee  and  wnolesde  bribery  of  Philip,  and, 
above  all.  the  conijuests  of  Alexander,  ciused  a 
vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold  in 
•etua!  otreulatien.  The  aceeunti  we  have  of  tbe 
treasures  possessed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
would  be  almost  inoedible  if  they  were  not  per- 
ieetly  well  attested. 

It  .VM  about  this  time  >  that  the  riches  of 
the  i^Ast  began  to  be  familiar  to  the  Romans, 
among  whom  Am  predoos  metob  tvoM,  in  early 
times,  extremely  rare.  Very  little  of  them  was 
found  in  Italy;  and  though  Cisalpine  GhuU  iiir> 
ttisbed  tome  gold,  which  was  carriea  down  1^  tiio 
Alpine  torrents,  it  contained  but  a  ver>'  small  pro- 
portion of  silver.  The  silver  mines  of  Spain  bad 
been  wrought  by  the  Otfthagiiuaaf  at  •  very 
•art J  poriod }  and  from  thia  Mnico,  a*  well  m  | 


from  the  Salt,  the  Ronant  no  dtMibt  ebtKhMdi  ^mttt 

of  their  silver  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Rut 
when  first  Spain  and  then  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syria,  were  bcought  beneath  the  IloaHn 
power,  they  obtained  that  n1  in  i riant  supply  both 
of  silver  and  gold  which  fturmed  the  instrument  <4 
the  axtmvaganee  and  hizvry  of  tbe  hter  repoblie 
and  the  empire.  **  The  \alnc  i  f  the  preciotit 
metaU  did  not,  however,  fall  in  proportion  to  their 
incioaea,  as  large  quantities,  wrought  for  worita  of 
art,  were  taken  out  of  circulation."  (Bockb.) 

The  relative  value  of  gdd  and  silver  differed 
oonddenbly  at  d^fawnt  periods  in  OnA  wmA 
Roman  history.  Herodotus  mentions  it  (iiL  95) 
as  13  to  I  i  Plato  {Hipp.  c.  6.  p.  231),  as  12  to  1 ; 
Menander  (ap,  Pettme,  ix.  76),  as  10  to  1  ;  and 
Livy  (xxxriii.  11),  as  10  to  1,  about  B.C  IBP. 
According  to  Suetonius  (jJuL  Cat*.  M),  Jaliua 
Caesar,  tm  ana  oooarion,  ozcihaiigcd  s3Tar  fmt  goldi 
in  the  proportion  of  9  to  1  ;  but  the  most  usual 
proportion  under  the  early  Roman  emperors  was 
aboiit  13  to  1 ;  aiid  fiom  Consttntine  to  Juadniaa 
about  14  to  1,  or  15  to  1.  The  proportion  in  m'-»~ 
dem  times,  since  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mmes,  has  varied  between  17  to  1  and  14  to  1. 

iVi/rvr  ^finelt  ami  Ores.  —  In  the  >  ir!i:?!>t  times 
the  Greeks  obtained  their  silver  chie%  as  aa 
aitide  of  eomneree  from  the  Phocaeana  and  the 

Saniians;  but  they  soon  began  ti  work  the  rich  mine* 
of  their  own  coimtiy  and  its  ishmds.  The  chief 
minea  wore  hi  Sphaoa,  Theaaaly,  and  Attiea.  Jn 
the  last-named  country,  the  silver  mines  of  Lanri<  «n 
funii»hed  a  most  abonidant  eu|^y,  and  were  gene- 
rally regarded  aa  the  ehiaf  aonrce  ef  the  wealth  of 
Athens.  We  learn  from  Xcnophon  (IV/u;.  iv. 
2),  that  these  mines  bad  been  worked  in  remote 
antiquity ;  and  Xcnophon  speaka  of  them  aa  if  he 
considered  them  inexhaustible.  In  the  time  vf 
Demosthenes,  however,  the  profit  arising  fnm 
them  had  greatly  diminisbed ;  and  in  the  eecond 
century  of  the  Christian  era  they  were  no  lonc^r 
worked.  (Paua.  L  !•  §  1.)  Tbe  Romaoa  obtained 
moat  of  their  alHer  fiom  the  very  nch  mnca  ef 
Spain,  which  had  been  previously  worked  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and  whicii,  tkoogli 
ahandoned  fbr  tboae  of  Mexieo,  are  still  not  ex- 
hausted. The  ore  from  which  the  silver  waa  ob- 
tained was  called  $Uver  eartk  (dpyvpiVir  yq,  or 
simply  Vyvpirir,  X«o.  FeoA^  i.  5,  iv.  2).  The 
s;ime  tenn  {term}  in§  tUtO  applied  to  the  OTO  by 
the  lioma&s. 

A  full  aeeomrt  of  all  that  ia  known  respecting 
the  ores  of  silver  I  n  un  to  the  ancients,  their 
mining  operatkma,  and  their  processes  for  the  ro- 
duetion  of  the  ores,  is  given  by  Btfekh.  (ZMaarte- 
lion  on  the  .Wtrr  Alines  of  lAturlon^  .1, 

Uk»  of  Silver,  —  By  iu  the  most  important  aao 
of  aflver  among  die  Oreeka  waa  ftr  money.  It 
was  oriplnally  the  univer-  il  rurrcncy  in  Grceee. 
Mr.  Knight,  however,  maintains  {FtoL  Horn.)  that 
gold  waa  eohied  first  becanae  it  waa  the  mom 
readily  found,  and  the  more  easily  worked  ;  but 
there  are  aufficient  reaaons  for  believii^  that,  an- 
til  aeme  ^e  after  the  «aA  ult  the  Pdopenocaiaa 
war,  the  Athenians  had  no  gold  currency.  [Ai  - 
aVM.J  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  all  the 
werda  eonneeted  with  money  are  denved  ftoni 
iftyvpGs,  and  not  from  Xfv<r6i,  as  »caTaf>7vjw)-.i', 
**  to  bribe  with  money  \"  ifryvpofuniiSf  **  a  money- 
changer,*^ Slc  ;  and  &pyvpo$  ia  bam  nat  mam* 
fneitfyly  uaed  to  aigntfjr  manay  in  ^enaaal  (flaph. 
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205),  M  «ct  it  in  LaUn.   At  Rome,  on  the 
iw  Mt  cdaed  tin  K.  c  b«ft>re 
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«h>ch  f<eric<l  Greek  sHvcr  'Aas  in  circulation  nt 
and  tht  j^iocipol  lilTer  coin  of  the  Ro- 
was  iMMRvwad  ftuBi  tha  Qiaak 


d-j^--ia.  Far  further  detail*  n  xth  ctii:^  lilver 
wamj,  act  NvMjf  08,  Dskajuua,  Dhjmumm, 

Pmh  a  tmrf  avl j  period,  mItct  waa  aaod  also 
ia  Vflriu  of  art.    Tt»  employment  for  on>aine:itinp 
mwm,  ■»  a6ea  referred  to  by  Homer,  belongs  to 
ifcia  htmL   Thm  wa  ot  H  wt  mere  purposes  of 
'.BX1UT  and  nstentAtina,  na  in  plate,  scums  tn  hare 
cenccaUj  preTolent  aboul  the  dose  of  the 
wma  (AOkjl  tL  n.92£i,  f),  but 
math  OCR  *o  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  after 
wiatk  it  bccnua  ao  rommnn  aa  bardlj  to  need 
iBT  proof  or  nhntrntiBB,— 'Bwa  aoamwn  indeed 
with  av  (Cic  M  r«rr.  it.  21.)    The  Ro- 
mvm  dietingaished  between  plain  and  dbaaed  silver 
T«seb  br  eaUing  the  formic  pura  or  levia  (Plin. 
Ep.  iii.  )*;  Jot.  ix.  141,  mt.  62 ;  Mart  ir.  M), 
tad  the  latter  eaelata^  aapem^tm lanmmtata,  £Ca>> 
LAixaA;  ToaauTica.] 

Ibe  chkf  aaciaDt  authontiea  linaeting  silver, 
ti  s«3  »  ^.d,  are  the  3d,  4th,  ana  5th  booka  of 
Smba,  the  3  th  of  Diodorus,  especiail/  cc  27  and 
island  the  33d  of  Plinj,  from  c  6.  a.  31  ;  of  mo- 
don  TTPTki  the  most  important  are  Bixkh's  I'Mic 
hmt'j-^jf  it/ Atkensy  13k.  i.  cc  I — 3,  with  the  aup- 
^vmsxatj  Dmterttiiiom  om  ike  Silver  Mutes  of 
Liij-uM^nA  Jacobs  HutBrg  <^  Fredou*  Mc- 
lau.  [P.  &J 

A  RGIAS  GR.\PHE'(drvlat7^),tbatla, 

an  action  for  idleiipss.  Vagrants  and  idlers  were 
aa(  iekrat«d  at  Athena  from  very  early  times,  and 
caciy  fOMn  ana  oU%ed  to  be  able  to  atate  by 
via  meaoa  he  aapporied  hims/lf.  (Herod,  ii. 
177;  Diod.  i.  77.)  According  to  aome  (Plut 
AC  S7,  PoDbz,  toL  42),  even  Dnwo  had  onaetod 
hn  against  klleneft;,  wliile,  according  to  others, 
Soka,  ia  hia  k;gisUtion,  borrowed  these  lawa  from 
As  ^pptiaai,  and  others  again  olato  lliat  Peisia- 
tatVT?!  tViC  first  who  Intruduccd  thr^n  nt  Athena. 
i?\iA.  SU.  31.)  In  accordance  with  thia  law, 
aM  m  collod  Vyiav  all  poor  people  wen 
«b'i.T'i  to  s'^nifv  lhat  they  were  carrynin;^  on  some 
iwoovable  busineaa  by  which  they  gained  their 
MM  <1lank«.£bULpwl808;  looeiM.  .^f«a- 
17  :  Pionys.  xx.  1)  ;  and  if  a  person  by  his 
Hiaiaa  injured  his  fiusUy,  an  action  might  be 
hoti^t  aganat  liim  belbm  the  arebon  eponjmua 
E«  floly  i.y  a  ineniK-r  of  his  family,  but  by  any 
mt  vhe  chose  to  do  aa  {Lcric.  ik^^aer.iD,  310.) 
M  <le  iSne  when  tha  Afviopagua  waa  0191  m  the 
h !  :jf>v-*«itin  <'f  it*  powen",  the  arehon  seems  to 
bate  iatd  the  chal^  before  the  court  of  the  Areio- 
pafu.  Tf  tha  aetMai  waa  brought  against  a  person 
'■'r  ".v  f;r.t  time,  a  fine  might  be  inflict*  d  on  him, 
aad  if  he  «aa  fixmd  aailtf  a  second  or  third  time, 
hi  niiiht  ba  poaiihad  whh  Ari/Jo.  (Pollux,  viii. 
42.  >  Dnuo  had  ordained  atimia  aa  the  penalty 
•*•&  for  the  first  eonvictimi  of  idlenesa.  (Plut^, 
PdL  ft  m.)  Thia  hw  waa  modified  by  Solon, 
»ho  bdictfd  atimia  only  when  a  p<  rson  was  con- 
fided a  third  time,  and  it  ia  doubtful  as  to  whc- 
tkr  is  later  times  the  atimia  waa  inflicted  at  all 
^  idiemm,  Aa  Aa  Areiopagoa  waa  entrtutcd 
'Tth  tlte  gfTW'ral  anperintendence  of  the  moral  con- 
vict «f  eiiueoa,  it  ia  probable  that  it  might  inter- 
in  ■  tmmtti^ytmt  •wm  when  no  one  came  for- 
M  i»  My  as  aeCiatt  vgainai  a  pcfoon  guilty  of 


it.  (Val.  Max.  iL  6 ;  Piatner,  Froces*.  ii.  p.  ISO, 
&c;  Meier  mtd  Sehoenann,  AiL  Proe.  pp.  193, 

2D8,  &r.  ;  ]VM,  PuU.  Econ,  p.  475,  2d  edit.) 
According  to  Aelian  {  V.U,  iv.  1),  a  aimilar  law 
exialcd  abo  at  Saidea.  [L.  &] 

ARGU'RIOr  DIKE'  r^r^i'p'"''  ^'^>ni\  n  civil 
suit  of  the  claae  irp6s  ru^a^  and  within  the  juria- 
dictkm  of  tha  Aeniotbetaa,  to  eompel  the  delend' 
ant  to  pay  monies  in  his  possession,  or  for  which 
he  ^na  Uable,  to  the  pUuntiflL  Thia  actitm  is 
casaally  alluded  to  in  two  ipeochea  of  Demoo^ 
thenea  (t«  Boeol.  p.  1002,  in  Olt/mpiodor.  p.  1 ITH), 
and  is  trarted  of  at  kige  in  the  speech  against 
Callippna.  [.T.  S.  M.] 

AHOYRA'SPIBES  (iryi/pcCo-irtStj  ,  d  vision 
of  the  Macedonian  anny  of  Alexander  the  (ireat, 
who  weia  lo  called  becmua  they  cairied  tbidda 
covered  with  ailver  pbtec.  They  were  picked 
men,  and  were  commanded  by  Nicanor.  the  son  of 
ParmenioD,  and  were  held  in  high  nonoor  hj 
AJenuider.  After  the  denth  of  Alexander  they 
followed  Eumenea,  but  afterwards  they  deserted  to 
Antigonna,  and  delivered  Eumenea  up  to  him. 
Antigoiiu«,  however,  aooB  bnko  sp  tha  ocapa,  find- 
ing it  too  turbulent  to  manage.  (Diod.  xvii.  57, 
58,  59,  xviii.  03,  xix.  12,  41,  43,  48  ;  Justin,  xii. 
7  ;  Curtiut,  iv.  13  §27  ;  Plutarch,  AMm-»«.  13,&c. ; 
Droysen,  Nurh/rJij.  Alcr.  passim.)  Tlu  ( ;  r  i  k  k  •til's 
of  Syria  seem  to  have  had  a  corps  oi  tin-  i-yuiw  name 
in  their  army :  Livy  mentiona  them  na  the  royal 
cohort  in  the  armv  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  40;  Polyb,  V.  79.)  The  Enipi  ror  Alex- 
ander Severn^  among  other  things  in  which  ha 
imitated  Alexai  i'.rr  the  Great,  had  in  !  i?  amiy 
iHidies  of  men  who  were  called  arffyroas^iuitui  and 
dtn/toaspidct.  (Lamprid.  ^/ac;  iSIb«;  50.)  TP' 8-1 

ARGYROCOPEION  (ipyvpoKow(7of\  the 
place  where  money  waa  coined,  the  mint,  at  Athena. 
It  apP^n  to  havo  bean  b  or  alining  to  tha 
chapel  (vp<pop)  of  a  hero  named  Stephanephonis, 
in  which  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  the 
coma,  jnat  aa  at  Bona  in  the  aanctnarir  of  Jnno 
Moneta.  [Monbta.]  (Pollux,  vii.  103;  Ilar- 
pocraL  i  Said. ;  Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  vol  i.  p.  164, 
and  the  explMMttioii  of  that  inacription  m  hia 
PM'c  Econoaqf  A&mi,  p,  144«  2nd  cd. ;  comp, 
Taj.kntum«)  ^P.  S>J 

ARIADNBIA  <dptt0r«ia),  feativab  totemniaed 
in  the  ialond  of  Naxos  in  honour  of  Ariadne,  who, 
according  to  one  tradition,  had  died  here  a  natural 
death,  ttid  was  honoared  with  Mcrifiees,  accotn- 
panied  by  rejoicing  and  merrinv  nt.  (Plut.  Hit  s. 
20.)  AnoUier  festival  of  the  same  name  waa 
oelahrated  in  honour  of  Ariadne  in  Cypms,  whieh 
was  Kiid  to  have  been  instituted  by  Tbcsciia  in 
commemonUion  of  her  death  in  the  month  of  Qor- 
piaenai  The  AnathnsUma  called  the  in 
which  the  prave  of  Ariadne  waa  shown,  that  of 
Aphroditc-Anodne.  Thia  is  the  account  given  by 
Plutarch  (Tkes.  20)  from  Paaon,  an  Amathuaian 
writer,  (Comp.  C.  F.  Hermann,  Lehri>.  des  (JotteM' 
dietutl.  Atttrthiimer^  §  65.  n.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RIES  (jcpi6s\  the  battering-ram,  waa  used  to 
.«hake,  perforate,  and  batter  down  the  walls  of  bo* 
sieged  dtiea.  It  coiuiated  of  a  large  beam,  made 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  especially  of  a  fir  or  an  aah. 
To  one  end  waa  fiwtenad  a  ma.^s  of  bronze  or  iron, 
(kc^oA^,  iii€o\fi^  vpoTOfiii\  which  reaembled  in 
ita  lorm  the  head  of  a  ram.  The  upper  figure  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  ia  taken  from  the  baa-reliefa 
on  tha  oolnmn  of  Trajan  at  Rome.   It  ahowa  tha 
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IM  ARI8T0CRAT1A. 

wAm  in  iti  •impleil  Mate,  aiHl  m  H  «w  iMne  nd 

imiifllcfl  !)}•  human  hands,  without  other  a«sistanct>. 
Id  an  improved  ibnn,  the  ram  waa  mrrouiMied  with 
fam  haMMt  to  wbidi  ring*  ««n  allMlied  ftr  tlM 
purpodo  of  suspending  it  hv  ropes  or  chains  from  a 
beaia  fixed  tratuTenely  over  it.  See  the  lower 
6f(mr9  m  the  woodcnl  thk  eontmrnes  the 
soldicm  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  weight  of  the  xmm,  and  tbej  cmild  whh 
ea»e  give  it  a  rapid  and  ftidUa  moHkm  teekinttdt 
and  fbrwardi. 


The  use  of  this  machine  was  further  aided  h}* 
placmg  the  frame  m  which  it  was  suspended  upon 
wheeU,  and  alao  by  constmcting  over  it  a  wooden 
roof,  80  as  to  form  a  "  testudo  "  (x»A«»t;  Kpio<p6pos, 
AppiaxifBtU.  Mitli.  73  ;  itmttuio  arietaria,  Vitruv.  x. 
1?)),  which  protected  the  besieging  party  fmm  the 
defensive  nsf^nults  of  the  besirtred.  Jusephus,  whn 
gives  a  description  of  the  machine  (/A  J.  iiL  7.  §  1 .0), 
adds,  that  then  was  no  tower  so  strong,  no  wall 
BO  thick,  as  to  resist  the  force  of  this  machine,  if 
its  blows  were  continued  Unig  enough.  The  beam 
of  the  aries  W7U  often  of  great  length, 80,  1(»0, 
or  even  I'JO  feet.  The  dcsiini  of  this  was  Itoth  to 
act  across  an  inten'cning  ditch,  and  to  enable  those 
who  worked  the  machme  to  remain  in  a  position 
compnmtive  security.  A  hundred  men,  or  even  a 
greater  number,  were  sometimes  employed  to  strike 
with  tha  beam. 

The  aries  first  became  an  important  military 
engine  in  the  honda  of  the  Macedonians,  at  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Oreat,  though 
it  was  known  nt  a  much  earlier  period.  (Conip. 
Tbuc  il  76.)  Vitravios  speaks  {L  c.)  of  Polydusi 
«  Tbeeaallan,  fai  the  time  of  PMip,  who  greatlj 
imprnved  the  machine,  and  his  itn]irovcn)r>nts  were 
carried  out  still  further  by  Diades  and  Chaereas, 
who  ierved  in  the  carapaignf  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  Romans  learnt  from  the  Greeks  the 
ait  of  building  these  machinesi  and  appear  to  have 
employed  them  (or  the  fiiat  tina  to  any  conndeMble 
extent  in  the  siege  of  Sfjiacaaa  in  the  aeoand  Punic 
tMr.  [HaLKFoi.i&] 

ARISTOCRATIA  (&f)«rroicpaT(a))  a  term 
in  common  use  among  Greek  writers  on  politics, 
though  rarely  employMl  by  historians,  or  otnerwise 
than  in  connection  with  political  theories.  It  sig- 
nifies literally  **  the  government  of  the  best  men," 
and  as  used  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Polybiua,  &c.;  it 
meant  (in  reference  to  a  state  whore  political 
power  was  not  shared  by  the  btilk  of  the  commn- 
ttity,  bat  waa  in  the  handi  of  a  pririleged  dasi^ 


ABISTOCRATIA. 

I  exiitinf  akoff  wiik  n  cIbm  pcmonOy  free,  nad 

possessed  of  civil  rights,  but  excluded  from  the 
exerdae  of  thejbj^hestjpolitical  fiuictiaiia)^h*j2 

not  on  wealth  merely,  but  on  personal  distinctinn 

edpaSmrm  rJb  ipx^',  Afirtot  M  ir.  5w  p.  197, 

ed.  Giittl.  'H  iLpKrroicpetTla  Bovkrreu  r^y  irrrpox^*^ 
irer^tr  reSs  aatorea  rsn*  vaXrrMy,  Ibid.  p. 
1S8).  ThatHMeahenldlieanafiatoerBcj,  laara. 

over,  it  was  essential  that  the  adminiatintuMi  of 
afliurs  should  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  dM 
|MT>motion  of  the  general  intemts,  not  for  the  ex- 
clusive or  predominant  advanti^  of  the  pri\  il.  ired 
class.  (Aristot.  PoL  iiL  5,  p.  83,  ed.  GottL  ;  IMaL 
Pofit  p.  301,  a.)  As  soon  as  the  government 
ceased  to  be  thus  conducted,  or  whenever  the  only 
title  to  political  power  in  the  dominant  cl.is,«>  was  the 
posfle«sion  of  sufterior  wealth,  the  constitution  waa 
termed  an  oligjirchy  (A^fys^ta),  which,  in  tW 
technical  use  of  the  tTni,  was  always  l<»okcd  upon 
as  a  corruption  (ira^«K6'a(ny,  Anstot.  I^oL  iii.  5. 

f84,  ed.  06ttL)  of  an  aristocracy.  (Comp.  Plat^ 
e, ;  Arist.  /W.  iv.  3.  pp.  1 1 7, 1 1 8,  ed.  Gottl.  iv.  6, 
i^purroK^ias  yitp  Spot  opfrj),  ^Aryopx^  vAov- 
ret.)  In  the  pnctieal  appKeation  of  tlie  term  wia 
tocracy,  howerer, the  pcrsonril  excellence  which  was 
held  to  be  a  neceaaary  element  waa  not  of  a  higher 
kind  than  what,  aeeording  to  the  deeplr-neated 
ideas  of  the  fJreeks,  was  crmimonly  horeditary  in 
families  of  noble  birth  (Plat.  Aiawjc.  ix.237, 
Cra/yl.  p.  394,  a.  ;  Alittot  M  it.  6,  ^ 
y4vtid  i<rTiv  kpxMS  irXoDroj  koI  kp*Tii.  1, 
(uyersit  ykp  e&ai  iomwruf  eft  iatipx**  »yoyrf»wir 
M»  wXoCrer),  and  in  eariy  tiiuea  would 
l>e  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  noble  mnk, 
namely,  wealth,  military-  skill,  and  superior  edu- 
cation and  intelligence  (comp.  Aristot.  PoL.  it.  6, 
tl^dturi  KoXw  ....  ttftarmtpairUtt  htk  xh  fnmT\Km 
ijcoKovBflv  iro«8*i'ai'  irol  thyiptuof  toij  tirtropwr/- 
pois).  It  is  to  bij  noted  that  the  word  iipi<rTo- 
Kpceria  is  never,  like  the  English  term  arisfctcy^icy^ 
the  name  of  a  claia»biitonly  apvticalarpolitaoAl 
constitution. 

On  tracing  the  hiatarfcal  devdopnent  of  aria> 

tnrmtical  government,  we  meet  with  a  cnnciitioQ 
of  things  which  may  almost  be  ciUed  bv  thaik 
name  m  tlie  state  of  society  depicted  ni  tlra 
Homeric  poems,  where  we  aln-ady  see  the  pr.wcr 
of  the  ki^ga  limited  by  that  of  a  body  of  prinot^s 
or  nobleai  mdi  aa  wecJd  natandly  ariae  in  the  in. 
fancy  of  society,  e8|)ecia]ly  among  triWs  in  whicli, 
from  the  frequency  of  wan,  martial  skill  would 
be  a  rate  and  speedy  method  of  aeqniring  supe* 
riority.  When  the  kingly  families  died  out,  or 
were  stripped  of  their  peculiar  privilegea,  the  su- 
preme power  naturally  paaaed  mto  the  handa  of 
these  princes  or  chieftains,  who  formed  a  body  of 
nobles,  wboae  deaoendanta  would  of  cootk  for  tho 
moat  part  inherit  thooe  nataial,and  be  alao  alone  in 
a  position  to  secure  those  acquired  advantaeea,  espe- 
cially warlike  skill,  which  would  form  tncir  title 
to  political  superiori^.  Some  aristocraciea  thus 
arose  from  the  natoiaf  progress  of  aode^;  oUusrs 
arose  from  conquest  The  changes  consequeiit  on 
the  rise  of  the  Hellenes,  and  the  ThcsaaLliao^ 
lioeotian  and  Dorian  conquests  in  Greece,  - 
blished  pretty  generally  a  state  of  things  in  which 
we  find  the  political  power  in  the  bands  of  a  boilv* 
of  nobles  consisting  chiefly  or  entiv^  of  the  eoaa,* 
qoeron^  beneath  whom  is  a  fine  pofilatMm  aot 
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puMeMfi  of  political  rights,  consistbg  of  the  oUer 

miubitants  of  the  land,  togotlicr  with,  in  m'>st 
B0aDcc%  a  bodj  of  serfs  attached  to  the  domaiiui 
«f  Iht  — U»  Theae  bat  are  4t$aeibtA  nnder 
■rarifroa  name*,  as  Eirrarpiicu  in  Attica,  or  rofiipot 
u  m  Hytmeam  aod  arveral  of  the  Doric  itatoa. 
Thmm  tw  npaicr  ^kiraey  of  the  tvnirflu  early 
tifliea,  we  ako  find  the  nobks  a  class  bearing 
tiw  Buc  'In^w,  'Inrca,  or  'ImrotfiiTcu  (aa  in 
fWrit»  Hand.  77X  rinee,  fncnU^  q>eaking, 
tker  alone  had  wealth  ■a£Bcicnt  U)  enable  thoni  to 
cqaip  thoaaelTcsa  that  kind  of  amice  ;  and  in 
MMt  alfttBi  thtt  fins  |ifut  sdmuHS  of  tiia  con- 
Tyj-^ilty  In  power  aruiw  fn^m  their  ^'aijiing  gn.\'itcr 
dbcmeficy  u  heary-acmed  foot  aoldiers ;  Uiat  force, 
vfarn  properly  organiaed  and  aiaied,  Iwing  feond 
B!ori;  it.\n  a  niatth  for  ravulry.  >  S 'r  e-ij.K'ciullv 
AfiaL  I'oL  ir.  3,  10  ;  K.  F.  Heruuinn,  6^nccA. 
ft  ■iaHliiiil.  c  ni  |f  ;  WachraiiiUi,  HtU 

iw.  jZtrrtiMuuL  Vol.  i.  c.  3.  §§  30,  31  ;  Thlrl- 
wtH,  HmC^  Grmct^  toL  L  c  10.  p.  8»i»  &&) 
Cmifm*  the  anidei  Et^ATftiOAS,  Oiomom, 

PiTRML  [C.  P.M.] 

ARMA,  ARMATU'RA  (»»Ao,  Horn,  frrco, 
te^M),  anua,  armour.  Homer  describe*  in  variona 
faaagea  the  entire  suit  of  armour  of  some  of  his 
fivatest  wriors,  xxt.  of  Achilles,  Patroclua,  Aga- 
amsoo,  Meoelans  and  Paris  {IL  iiL  328—339, 
it.  13-2— 138,  xi  15 — 45.  xrl  130—142,  xix.  364 
— 331)  ;  and  we  oWrve  that  it  consisted  of  the 
aaiae  pvtioos  which  were  used  by  the  Greek  aoldiers 
rrer  after.  Manovw^  the  order  of  pittu^them  on 
al-rari  thi?  »nTr!«».    1  he  heary-anned  i»Tirrior, 
'^fic^  a^if!^^  a  tunic  around  hi^  body,  and  pre- 
fHSBf  hi  cwth«t»  pats  on, — first,  his  greaves  {tarn- 
us^r^otme')  ;  secondly,  his  cuim"  fbo>p«^  lonea\ 
W  -i'j^li  beloQgcd  the  f^lffH  underneath,  and  the 
a»e  (C^n),  (mcrrip^ciMffuitm)  above  ;  thirdly,  his 
jrd  '  |i4>oi,  rjtgii,  ifladiuii)  hung  on  the  left  side  of 
fcu  l<sjy  \ty  mautMoi  a  belt  which  possed  over  the 
Hfzht  »Soufd(  r;  foocdily,  the  huge  leond  shield 
(9w»t,  Amrir,  c^'pnts^  scv/sm),  stipportod  in  the 
■me  manner ;  fifthly,  his  helmet  {Jiifvt^  kvv4ii,  com- 
«M,  palea) ;  siztUf  and  batlj,  he  took  his  spear 
ihx'U  iapv,  iisfu),  or,  in  many  cases,  two  gpcars 
iiw).    The  fiirm  and  use  of  these  portions 
■vdwribed  in  separate  articles  under  thev  Latin 
names.  The  annexed  woodcut  cxhihtta  them  all  in 
iltt  Sam  of  a  Greek  warrior  attired  for  battle,  aa 
Am  IB  Bo|Ml»  Chdmme  ^Oe  Jneimtt  (L  70). 

Tb«e  who  were  defended  in  the  manner  which 
Isi  B0«  been  repwaented,  are  called  by  Homer 
Afnsra^  fimi  their  great  shield  (Aoir(t) ;  alio 
iyX'f^X^  brrauv?  lli'^y  fought  hand  to  hand  | 
•itJi  their  adTcrsaries  ;  but  much  more  commonly 
hecMttse  they  oeenpied  the  fimt  of  the 
annr;  and  it  is  to  be  obsoncd  that  these  tenn.*, 
nfiiiiUj  the  kit.  were  honourable  titles,  the  ex- 
fan  «•  eompiete  amt  of  Mmoar  (vasorXfir, 
HffwL  L60)  being  of  iti*elf  sufficient  to  prove  the 
wuilk  and  rank  of  the  wearer,  while  his  place  on 
tk  Mi  BO  lew  indicate  of  stro^th  and 
bnwnr. 

lo        tiiBce,  the  heayy-aiiDed  soldiers  were 
oM  foxfrat,  becanae  the  term  lr\B  more  efpe- 

denoted  the  defensive*  annotir,  the  shield  and 
Ibeox.  By  wearing  these  they  were  distinguished 
km  the  Ught-armed,  whom  Herodotns  (tscOiS; 
O),  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  calls  SmotKoi^ 
sad  who  are  also  denominated  i(rtXo(,  and  yvftyol, 
ftft^at^  or  TcyirifTej;.  Instead  «f  being  defended 


ARM^  m 

hy  the  shield  and  th«mx,  their  hodics  had  a 
mttdi  dightar  eorciiii^  sonneiimee  conusti^g  ol 


skins,  and  sometimes  of  leather  or  cloth  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  ewerd  end  tanee^  thej  eonuBonly  fimght 

with  darts  etoncj,  bows  and  arrows,  or  slin^r^. 

Beaides  the  heavy  and  light-armed  soldiers,  the 
^ASfoi  and  ifiAoC,  who  in  general  here  towards 
one  another  the  intimate  relation  nrnv  r^iilnirti^f^, 
another  description  of  raeii,  the  -wiKTaurrai,  aUo 
formed  a  part  of  the  Greek  army,  thongh  we  do 
not  hear  of  thorn  in  early  times.  Instead  of  the 
large  round  shield,  they  carried  a  smaller  one  called 
the  wifXTit,  and  in  other  respects  their  armour  was 
much  lighter  than  th.at  of  the  hoplitos.  The  wtapnn 
on  which  they  principally  depended  was  the  spear. 

The  Bonaa  eoldiws  bad  dHferenl  kinds  of  arms 
and  armour ;  bnt  an  atcoitnt  of  the  arms  of  the 
different  kinds  of  troops  cannot  be  separated  from  a 
desertption  of  the  troops  of  a  Keman  army,  and  the 
reader  is  theri  f(  ri  r.  f  rred  to  ExKRciTt  s.  Wo 
need  only  give  hens  the  figure  of  a  Komau  soldier 
taken  Iran  the  arch  of  Septinw  Sofems  at  Rome. 
On  com|>aring  it  with  that  of  the  Greek  hoplite  in 
the  other  cut,  we  pcrc^  ivc  that  the  several  ports  of 
the  armoor  eoiretpond,  excepting  only  tnat  the 
K  ii:  III  soldier  wears  a  (li .  l-  r  (/xax«'pa,  pufjio) 
on  his  right  side  instead  of  a  sword  on  his  left,  and 
maiead  of  gfeares  upon  his  legs,  has  femoml^  and 
oalufde.  AH  the  cAsential  jvirts  of  the  Horaan 
heavy  armour  {Umea^  msu,  dipau^  gaka^  iatta) 
are  mentiooad  together  hi  aa  epignun  of  Martial 
(ix.  57)  ;  and  all  except  the  spear  in  a  well  known 
passage  {Epk.  vL  14 — 17)  of  St.  Paul,  whose  enu- 
meration exactly  ooinddes  with  the  figures  on  the 
arch  of  Sevems,  and  who  makes  mention  not  csalj 
of  greaves,  but  of  shoes  or  sandnls  for  the  feeL 

The  soft  or  flexible  parts  of  the  heavy  armour 
were  made  of  doth  or  leather.  The  metal  princi- 
pally used  in  their  farmatioa  was  that  compound  of 
copper  and  tin  wldeh  we  call  hroDie,  er  wn 
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properly  b«ll-TnetaI.  [Abs.]  Hence  the  names 
for  this  metal  (xo^^r,  o««)  are  often  used  to  mean 


nrmoMr,  and  the  light  reflected  from  the  arms  of  a 
warrior  is  callfd  airy^)  ^aXxftT}  by  Homer,  and  /«x 
ucna  by  Vir;gil.  (Aen.  ii.  470. )  Instead  of  copper, 
iron  afterwards  came  to  be  very  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  amis,  although  articles  made 
of  it  are  much  more  rarely  discovered,  because  iron 
is  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture  exceedingly  liable 
to  corrosion  and  decay.  Gold  and  silver,  and  tin 
unmixed  with  copper,  were  also  used,  more  espe- 
cially to  enrich  and  adorn  the  armour.    [J.  Y.] 

AUMA'RIUM,  originally  a  pkce  for  keeping 
arms,  afterwards  a  cupboard,  set  upright  in  the 
wall  of  a  room,  in  which  were  kept  not  only  arms, 
but  also  clothes,  books,  money,  ornaments,  small 
images  and  pictures,  and  other  articles  of  value. 
The  armarium  was  generally  placed  in  the  atrium 
of  the  house.  (Dig.  33.  tit.  10.  8,3;  Cic.  Pro 
auent.  64  ;  Petron.  Sat,  29 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiix. 
5.  8.  32,  XXXV.  2.)  The  divisions  of  a  library 
were  called  armaria.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Pratf.;  Vopisc. 
Tac.  8.)  We  find  armarium  distegum  mentioned 
as  a  kind  of  sepulchre  in  an  inscription  in  Grutor 
(p.  3U3.  No.  4).  For  other  i>assagcs  see  Forcel- 
lini.  I.e.  [P.  S.] 

ARMILLA  (il^ioK,  ^iKiov,  or  (f/XAioK,  x^'- 
Sciv,  d/i^i8('ai),  a  bracelet  or  armlet,  worn  both  by 
men  and  women.  It  was  a  favourite  ornament  of 
the  Modes  and  Persians  (Herod,  viii.  113,  ix.  80; 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  §  27)  ;  and  in  Europe  was  also 
worn  by  the  Gauls  and  Sebines.  (Gell.  ix.  13  ; 
Liv.  L  1 1.)  Bracelets  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
woni  among  the  Greeks  by  the  male  sex,  but  Greek 
ladies  had  bracelets  of  various  materials,  shapeti 
and  styles  of  ornament  The  bracelet  was  some- 
times called  (T(ptyKTi}p  (from  <T<plyyw)^  in  Latin 
rpinther  or  Mpimter  (PlauL  Mfnaech,  iiL  3),  which 
derived  its  name  from  its  keeping  its  place  by  com- 
rcssing  the  arm  of  the  wearer.  Bracelets  seem  to 
ave  been  frequently  made  without  having  their 
ends  joined  ;  they  were  then  curv'ed,  so  as  to  require, 


when  pot  on,  to  be  slightly  expanded  by  havinf 
their  ends  drawn  apart  from  one  another  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  length,  they  went  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  round  the  arm,  or  even  a  greater  number  of 
times.  As  they  frequently  exhibited  the  form  of 
serpents,  they  were  in  such  rases  called  tnakrt 
{6^is)  by  the  Athenians  (Hesych.  «.  r.  ft^is). 
Twisted  bracelets  of  the  kind  described  above  often 
occur  on  Greek  painted  vases.  See  the  annexed 
cut  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  great  work, 
vol.  ii.  pL  35. 


Bracelets  were  likewise  worn  at  Rome  by  ladies 
of  rank,  but  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy 
for  men  in  an  ordinary  way  to  use  such  female 
ornaments.  (Suet.  Col.  62,  Ner.  30.)  They  were, 
however,  publicly  conferred  by  a  Roman  general 
upon  soldiers  for  deeds  of  extraordinary  merit 
(Liv.  x.  44  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiii.  2  ;  Festus,  ».  r.)  ; 
in  which  case  they  were  worn  as  a  mark  of  honour, 
and  probably  differed  in  form  from  the  ordinary 
ornaments  of  the  kind.    See  the  cut  below. 

The  following  cuts  exhibit  Roman  bracelets. 
The  first  figure  represents  a  gold  bracelet  dis- 
covered at  Rome  on  the  Palatine  Mount  (Cnylua, 
Rec.  d^Anl.  vol  v.  pi.  93.)  The  rosette  in  the 
middle  is  composed  of  distinct  aud  very  delicnte 
leaves.  The  two  starlikc  flowers  on  each  side  of 
it  have  been  repeated  where  the  holes  for  securinjf 
them  arc  still  visible.  The  second  figure  represents 
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•  f«ld  Ineelet  finad  in  Britain,  and  pmerred  in 
iW  Britkh  MimiBi  It  »ppean  to  be  uani^t  of  two 
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goU  mn»  tviited  together,  and  tke  nod«  of  &k 
ttaiDf  it  spoo  the  mnn,  hj  a  flasp,  is  worthy  of  ob- 
wrwMB.  It  hM»  «ndeotljr  been  n  ladj^i  oniaincnt. 
TW  thiid  figore  represent!  an  armilla,  which  must 
han  been  intended  as  a  reward  for  aoldtert,  fur  it 
vovLd  ba  ridlcolona  to  snppow  «iich  a  maMivc  or* 
ai«  al  to  have  bcm  deigned  hr  women.  The 
^opmlt  of  pure  gold,  it  more  than  twice  the 
Uagtk  of  tbe  figoK,  and  wne  found  in  Chethire. 
(JfcbiwAyia,  xxviL  400.) 

ARHILU'STRIUM,  a  Roman  feMival  for  the 
fimeatiea  of  amii.  It  waa  celebrated  every  year 
•a  tka  Uth  before  the  calendf  of  November  (Oct. 

when  the  dtbetu  aieembled  in  anna  and 
eiend  lacrifioet  in  the  place  called  Anniliutrunu 
«  Vices  Anaihtstii,  in  the  l3th  region  of  tbe  city. 
<Fcrtai^ he.;  Varm,  Ih  LiiKf.  LaL  U.  32,  t.  3; 
Ut.utiL  S7;  p.  Vict  IM  lUgimUnu  U,  R.; 
laKnpw  in  Oiuter,  p.  250.)  [  P.  S.  1 

ARRA,A'RRABO,orARRUA^'RHHABO, 
GaiB»(iii.  139.)  ayi:  What  isgtien  as  arra,  n 
apeof  sf  a  conttart  ef  buying  and  selling;**  but 
il  ih»  bae  ■  more  fcnenl  signification.  Tluit  thing 
VM  ctUed  airba  which  one  contracting  party  gave 
■othcK,  vbathet  it  was  a  tom  of  money  or  any 
tUig  sine,  aa  an  evidence  of  the  contract  of  sale 
kaBgaide:  it  was  no  essential  part  of  the  con- 
ksf  hiding  and  selling,  bnt  only  evidence  of 
t«  to piios.  (Gains,  Dig.  18.  tit  1.  s.  35). 
'\X  be  given  before  tbe  completion 
•f  sanbact,  when  ue  agreement  was  that  some 
fttMst  imniiiiinl  in  writing  should  be  made, 
bifas  the  cenlnct  should  be  considered  perfect. 
If  ks  «b»  fare  tlie  arrba  refused  to  perfect  the 
oatBit  be  fiNtflrited  it:  if  he  who  had  received 
1^  sm^  fdnaed  to  perfect  the  contract,  he  was 
sk%dteietam  doable  tbe  amount  of  the  arrha.  If 
was  given  aa  evidence  of  a  contract  abso- 
klily  wmUf  k  was  evidence  of  the  unalterable 
•Uj^tioB  ef  the  oootract,  which  neither  party 
slest  esaU  nsdad ;  unless  the  arrha  w^as  ex- 
pdj  given  tat  pnvide  fiir  the  case  of  either 
jwtj  ihsaglin  his  mind,  en  the  eondition  that  if 
tkr  gifv  iccaded  from  his  bargain,  he  should  for- 
ftit  tbe  siiha,  and  if  the  rceeiver  receded  from 
ba  bvpm,  he  ahoold  forfeit  double  its  value. 
Win  ths  ceotaet  wm  coapletely  peiforroed,  in 
all  was  arhei*  the  airha  was  moncj,  it  was  re- 
Mnd, «  taken  aa  part  of  the  price,  ntiless  special 
«■!■■  dcCcmined  otharwise ;  when  tho  airba 
wan^  er  aaj  ethiV  thitif*  not  laonej,  it  was 

of  the  an-ha  was  by  a 

tUes  tlte  deposit 


of  money  which  a  purchnser  of  land  in  Englmd 
generally  pays,  according  to  the  conditions  of  Kale« 
on  contracting  for  his  purchase  ;  and  the  eaniest 
money  sometimes  paid  on  »  sale  of  moveable 
things. 

The  tsm  anha,  in  its  general  sense  of  an  evl- 

denoe  of  agreement,  was  also  used  on  other  oc- 
easions,  as  in  the  case  of  betrotbment  (i7>onsa£ia). 
[Matrimonium.]  Sometimes  the  word  orrha  ia 
used  as  synonymous  with  pignus  (Terent.  /ieauUmL 
m.  3.  42),  bat  this  is  not  the  legal  meaning  of 
the  term.  (Thibaut,  •System  des  FandekLeH-HechU^ 
%  U4  :  Inst  iii.  tit  23  \  Dig.  IS.  Ut  1.  s.  55 ;  tit  3. 
Sk6:  14.  tit  8.  s.  5.  S  15;  19.  tit  1.  s.  11.  §  6; 
Cod.  4.  tit  21.  s.  17 ;  Qcllius,  xrii.  2  ;  compare 
BcactfO,  it  tm  27«  !)•  aequimuio  Rerum  JJomi' 
mo  m  eenua  Emptiomi*,  and  what  he  says  on  tbe 
arrhai,  with  the  passage  in  Gaius  already  referred 
to.)  (O.  L.] 

ARRHEPHO'RIA  (i^f^vpipta),  a  festival 
which,  according  to  tbe  various  ways  in  which  the 
name  is  written  (for  we  find  ip<rri^6pia  or  i(ip7i4>6pia) 
is  attributed  to  different  deities.  The  first  form  is 
derived  from  i^}>r\ray  and  thus  would  indicate  a 
festival  at  which  mysterious  things  were  cnrricd 
abottt  The  other  name  would  point  to  Erse  or 
HeiMi  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and  whose  worship 
was  intimately  oonneeted  with  that  of  Athena. 
And  there  is,  indeed,  sufficient  ground  for  beiier* 
iog  that  the  festival  was  solemnized,  in  a  higher 
sense,  in  honour  of  Athena.  (EiymoL  A  fag,  $.  9, 
*Ap^ri<pipot,)  It  was  held  at  .\thcns,  in  the  month 
of  i>kirophorion.  Four  girls,  of  between  seven  and 
eleven  years  {i^^ij^poi,  ip<ni<p6pot,  4^^ip6pot : 
Aristoph.  Lynist.  642),  were  selected  every  year 
by  the  king  archon  from  tbe  most  distinguished 
families,  two  of  whom  superintended  the  weaving 
of  the  sacred  peplus  of  Athena,  which  was  b-gtui 
00  tbe  last  day  uf  Pvanepsion  (Suid.  s.  v.  XoA* 
acta)  ;  the  two  others  had  to  carry  the  mysterious 
and  sacred  vessels  of  the  goddess.  These  latter 
remained  a  whole  year  on  the  Acropolis,  either  ia 
the  Parthenon  or  some  adjoining  buUding  (Har> 
pectat  a.  v.  ^ttiryoipipos :  Paus.  i.  27.  §  4)  ;  and 
when  the  festival  commenced,  the  priestess  of  the 
goddess  placed  vessels  upon  their  heads,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  neither  known  to  them  nor  to 
tbe  priestess.  With  these  they  di-scendcd  to  a 
natural  grotto  within  the  district  of  Aphrodite  in 
the  gardens.  Here  they  deposited  the  sacred  ves- 
sels, ojid  carried  back  something  else,  which  was 
covered  and  likewise  unknown  to  them.  After 
this  tbe  giila  were  dismissed,  and  others  vera 
chosen  to  supply  their  place  in  the  acropoHs.  The 
girls  wore  white  robes  adorned  with  gold,  which 
were  left  for  the  goddess  ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
cakes  was  baked  for  them-  To  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  festival,  a  peculiar  liturgy  was  established,  called 
iL^pT}«fK>pia.  AH  other  details  concerning  this  fes- 
tival are  unknown.  (Comp.  C.  F.  Hermann,  Lekfi*^ 
der  gotttMiienstl.  A  Iterth.  §  6 1 .  n.  9.)        [L.  S.J 

ARROGA'TIO.  [AooPTiaJ 

A'RTABA  (Aprd^tj),  a  Persian  measure  of 
capacity,  principally  used  as  a  coni-measure,  which 
contained,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  192),  1  me* 
dimnus  and  3  choenices  (Attic),  ».e.  51  choenicea 
si 0*2  Roman  sejctarii=  12^  gallons  nearly  ;  but, 
according  to  Snidaa,  Hesychios,  Polyacnus  {Strata 
iv.  3,  32),  and  Epiphanius  {Pond.  24)  only  1 
Attic  medimnus  —96  scxtarii-Bl2  gallons  nearly  s 
the  Litter  is,  however,  only  an  approximate  valoa^ 
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Tlioro  was  an  Et.'vi'tian  moa.«ur»'  of  the  snTn<*  nainr, 
of  which  there  wen:  two  eorta,  the  old  aod  the  new 
wIbIm.  (Didymui,  c.  19.)  Tlw  old  aitalM  omi- 
tained  4 J  Roman  modii  —  "2  &eztarii »  0  pal? us 
nearly,  according  to  most  writcni;  bat  Galen 
(c.  5)  makes  it  exactly  5  modii  It  wm  ahoot 
cqunl  to  the  Attic  ni«  tn'tf"?  ;  .'uid  it  was  half  of 
Um  Ptolemaic  medimntu,  wbkh  waa  to  tho  Attic 
nediiBims  aa  3  :  2.  The  kter  aad  wan  eaaaaom 
^qrptian  arbata  contained  Si^  modii  =  63^  aex- 
tanissG^gallona  about,which  ia  to  nearly  the  half 
of  the  Persian,  that  we  may  fiurly  loppooe  that  in 
reality  H  was  the  h<ilf.  It  waa  equal  to  the 
Olympic  cubic  foot  (Khemn.  Fann.  Camum  de 
Ptmd.  et  Men*,  v.  89,  90  ;  Hieron.  Ad  Exec*.  S  ; 
Botkh,  Metrolog.  lutcrsuch,  pp.242.  At,  285; 
Publ.  EcotK  of  AOi,  pi.83|  and  od.}  Wurm,  De 

i*oiirf.,  &c,  p.' 1 ;};}.)  [P.s.] 

ARTEMI'SI  A  {ofrrtfiSmal^tme  of  the  great  fee- 
ttvals  cfl^'bratcd  in  honour  of  Artemis  ii.  rarious 
parts  of  Greece,  in  the  sprinu  of  the  year,  Wc  find  it 
mentioned  at  Symcuae  in  honour  of  Artemu  Po- 
taniia  and  Soteria.  (Pbd.  Pyth.  ii,  1*2.)  It  h«ted 
three  days,  which  were  princijally  spi'iit  ui  icaatiiig 
and  aintiaemenlK  (Lir.  zxt.  23  ;  Plut.  Mandl. 
) "  '  Bread  was  offered  to  hi»r  under  the  name  of 
AoxiBL  (Ueaych.  a.  v.)  But  theae  f^tivala  occur  in 
IMiij  oUmt  fltcei  in  Greece,  aa  at  Delphi,  where, 
accordins*  t^  HepMJinder  t  At'  i^n.  vii.  p.  325),  they 
offered  to  the  goddeaa  a  nmilet  on  this  occaaion  ; 
because  it  appened  to  hnnt  and  kill  the  aeftohare, 
and  thus  bore  aome  rf>»eniblance  to  Art^mia,  the 
goddesa  of  hunting.  The  tame  name  waa  given  to 
the  fsatinda  of  Artcinia  in  CyretM  and  EfAeaiM, 
thou^'h  in  the  latter  place  the  ^dosa  waa  not  the 
Grecian  Artemiay  but  a  deity  of  Eaatem  wigin. 
(Dionyt.  25 1  AcUD.  vL  4,  tB.  13,  Tiii 
17  ;  Xenoph.  r^rlr^.  i.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARU'HA  {&ftovfm)^  a  Greek  measure  of  turCacc. 
wUcih  treold  appear,  from  iti  hum,  to  bave  Ueeii 
originally  the  thief  land-raeasiirc.  It  wn^  nn-  r1 
ioff  to  Suidaa,  th«  looith  part  of  the  vAcdpotr. 
Tm  v\l9por,  as  m  meaann  of  length,  eonta^ied 
100  Greek  feet;  its  square  thercforw  =  1 0,000 
Icet,  and  therefore  the  anir»  <a"2500  Greek  square 
left,  or  tho  sqoar*  of  5§  feet 

UrrcMlotns  (ii.  IGfl)  mentions  a  measure  of  the 
same  name,  but  ajt^amitly  of  a  difieront  use.  lie 
•ays  that  it  is  a  hundred  Eg^-ptian  cnUli  in  avery 
iliivction.  Now  the  Ejs'vptian  cubit  contained 
nearly  1 7|  inches  (Uussey,  ,^acM«l  W^ki*,  Ac. 
p.  237) ;  therefore  tho  square  of  100  m  1 7|  inehea, 
i.f'.  nearly  148  feet,  gives  approximately  the  num- 
ber of  square  feet  (English)  in  the  arura,  viz. 
31,904.    (Wurm,  IXr  Poik/.  Ac.  p.  94.)  [P.S.] 

ARUSPEX.  [Haruspkx.] 

ARVA'LES  FRATRES.  The  fratres  arvalea 
formed  a  college  or  company  of  twelve  in  number, 
and  were  so  called,  according  to  Varro  (D»  Ling. 
Lot.  V.  85,  MtiUer),  from  olTerinj?  pnblic  sacri- 
ficea  for  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  That  they  were 
of  extreme  antiquity  is  proved  by  the  I^end  which 
refers  their  institution  to  Ronnilus,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  when  hiaimrsc  Accu  Laurcntia  lost  one  of 
her  twolve  sons,  he  allowed  himself  to  ho  adopted 
by  her  in  his  place,  and  ailled  himself  and  the 
remaining  eleven  "  Fratres  Arvales."  (GulL  vi-  7.) 
We  also  find  ft  coll^  called  the  SodaUi  Titii^  and 
m  the  latter  wpre  ctinfesacdiy  of  Sahine  origin,  and 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  Sabine 

nl^giona  lilaa  (Xk  ilaa.  1  £SX  tlicia  is  tone 
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reason  for  the  Bnpp<><»;t-"n  of  Niebuhr  (Rom.  tfitt, 
YoL  i.  p.  303),  that  these  colleges  comsapaiMied  ana 
to  the  other — dioFkatraa  Amlaabeiii^  eaameeled 
with  the  I^iitin,  and  the  Sodal^^  Tit:!  with  tbo' 
Si^ine,  element  of  the  Roman  state,  just  aa  tbere 
w«ra  twvoollefea  of  the  Lmperei^  namelj,  the  ^ttii 
and  the  QuinciUii,  the  fonner  of  VMB  MOB  ta 
have  beku^ged  to  tho  Sabinet. 
TIm  ifica  of  tho  ftmtvM  anahi  w«a  Cir  lifii, 

and  was  not  taken  away  even  from  an  ex.' 
captive.   They  wore;,  as  a  badge  of  office,  »  cixaptet 
of  ean  of  eocn  ^tpicM  otMvmi)  fissteiMQ  on  toOF 
heads  with  a  white  band.  (Plin.  If.  A',  xviii.  2.) 
The  number  given  by  inscriptions  varies,  bat  it  is 
never  more  than  nine ;  though,  according  to  tlsa 
legend  and  fonanl  b^e^  it  amounted  to  twrlm. 
One  of  their  annual  duties  waa  to  celebrate  a  thrr« 
days*  festival  in  honour  of  Dea  Dia,  supposed  to  be 
Ceres,  seaMtimes  hel^on  the  XVL,  xiv^  and  xm, 
sometimes  on  the  Vt.,  iv.,  and  ni.  KaL  Jan.,  t.  r. 
on  tlie  17th,  iDth,  and  I'Oth,  or  tho  27th,  2Stb, 
and  SOth  of  May.    C)f  this  tte  niMfrr  ttf  the 
colleije,  apijoint^-d  annually,  pave  public  notico 
(tWtoa^)  from  the  temple  of  Concord  on  the 
capitol.    On  the  first  and  last  of  theae  day-a,  the 
college  met  nt  the  hotj»e  i  f  thrir  president,  to  niake 
otTcnngs  to  the  Dea  Dia  ;  on  the  second  ihoy  as- 
sembled in  the  grove  of  the  same  goddc^^,  ailwwrt 
five  miles  b<»uth  of  Rome,  and  thcrv  ctTered  aacri- 
fices  for  the  fettility  of  the  earth.    An  accotmt  «f 
the  difl^rmt  o'mnonies  of  this  festival  is  preserved 
in  an  inscription,  which  was  'written  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Emperor  Elagahalus  (a.  o.  218L  wlio 
was  abetod  a  member  ef  the  ooHege  rnider  the 
name  of  M.  Anrflius  Antnninus  Pins  Felix.  Tlio 
same  inscription  contains  a  hjnn,  which  appeara 
to  havahoen  aanir  at  tlia  ftstirai  flmn  the  moat 

ancient  timeg.  (Mnrini,  Affi  e  Monimtfjili  fttujU 
Arcoli^  tab.  xli  ;  Orelli,  (Jorp.  Jtucrip.  nr.  2270  ; 

Besides  this  festival  of  the  Dea  Dia,  the  frritr«\'» 
arvales  were  required  on  various  occasions,  under 
tile  emperors,  to  make  vowa  and  oivr  up  tiuanka- 
plvinif^,  an  enumeration  of  which  giTcn  in  For- 
cellinL  (/^  $.9.)  Strabo,  mdecd  (v.  3),  iafofwa 
tts  that,  in  tho  reign  of  Tiberim,  ibeae  pritaCa 
(tffniij.rf}fioy*s)  }>erformtHl  sacnfic*^  called  thr  .Atm^ 
barvaiia  at  various  plaoea  on  Um  bonlers  of  the 
agcr  BoiiMUMiti  or  orqfinal  tenilafy  of  Rmne  ;  and 
amongst  others,  at  Festi,  a  place  between  five  and 
six  miles  from  the  city,  in  the  direction  of  Alha. 
There  is  no  boldness  in  supposing  that  this  was  a 
custom  handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  and, 
moreover,  that  it  was  a  duty  of  this  priesthood  to 
invoke  a  blessing  on  the  whole  territory  of  Rome 
It  is  proved  by  inscriptiona  tiiat  this  coQcga  ex- 
isted til!  th<»  reign  nf  thf  Emperor  (lorJian,  or  A.  o. 
325,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  abolished 
till  A.  a  400,  together  witli  the  odicr  caU«faa  of 
the  Pagan  priesthoods. 

The  private  ambarralia  were  certainly  of  a 
different  nature  from  those  mentioned  by  Strabo^ 
and  v.  .  n-  «o  called  from  the  victim  (knstia  ambar- 
rWu)  tfiat  was  slain  on  the  occasion  being  led  three 
tim^i  round  the  cornfields,  befbie  the  sickle  waa 
put  to  the  com.  This  victim  was  accompanied  by 
a  crowd  of  merry-makers  {chorus  et  i>orii\  tho 
reapers  and  fium-servants  dsoicing  and  Kinging,  aa 
they  marched  alonp,  the  prais<'s  of  Ceres,  and 
praying  for  her  favour  and  presence,  while  they 
aimed  ha  tke  liballQM  ef  auk,  htmij,  and  ntk 
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(Yicp.  G^ary.  i.  SUl)  Tbu  eemncmy  was  abo  called 

%.  '.T^atr-jiiio  (Vifp;.  £r/.  v.  83),  or  purification  ;  and 
1'jC  a  bcsuitiful  description  of  the  holiday,  and  the 
]W3iyen  and  tovs  maile  on  the  occaaionf  the  reader 
is  tr^rTT^  to  TiUii^i'^  fii.  1).  It  ii,  i^orhaps, 
worth  -shJe  to  reffi.-irk  that  Polybiiu  (iv,  21.  §  9) 
VMM  laogTcicT  almoet  applicable  to  the  Roman  am- 
^MTTaJa  in  sjx akiag of  the  Mantincar?,  who,  he  fciys 
i»periKi]ig  the  occationX  made  a  purmcauon,  and 
carried  victzma  noai  the  city,  ana  dl  tbeeooDtiT; 

Y%^-,.  h  ,wcTer,  a  still  pr«*ater  resemblnnee  to 
tlbe  nua  ve  have  becQ  dcMrribing,  ia  the  cere- 
BMiMa  of  the  rogatioa  or  gang  week  of  the  Latin 
chuTth.  Ttrsc  consisted  of  proceMions  through 
the  f-'ilr,  aocomjauiied  with  prayers  (rogatiomes) 
far  a  bleaaiaf  oa  the  ftvita  ti  the  earth,  and  were 


ooatini.  d  diirinp  three  days  in  Whitsun-wcek. 
The  cuatom  waa  aboiiahed  at  the  Reformation  in 
eBDaa^MBaa  af  to  dRM^  flud  tka  pcmtbolatioii  fl£ 

Ti-  f^ir^sh  bi>undariea  substituted  in  its  place. 
(Uookez,  Med,  FoL  t.  61.  2  ;  Wbeatley,  Chm. 
F^r.n,)  tB.W.] 

ARX  [ixp^i),  sisrnifief!  :i  f  "  jM  within  the  walla 
d  a  dij,  but  wluch  waa  Derer  doaed  by  a  wall 

:j  '.Iter  liicei.  The  earac  city  may  have  had 
arremi  ttreet,  aa  was  the  caae  at  Rome  ■  and  hence 
Yiryd  my*  with  great  propriety  (  Ucory.  u.  636 ) : — 

*  Scptemque  oaa  dkinMU*  cfacnadadit  tneti*' 


Imvcw,  ifctra  waa  geoerally  one  principal 
height  in  the  dty^the  word  an  came  to  be  used  as 
afastajaal  tm  minmotU  [Aciiorouaj.  (Ni«bnhr, 
amt^fmmt,  v«L  8L  note  411.)  At  Rome,  «ne 

of  the  sommita  of  the  Capitoline  hill  was  specially 
caUed  Arw,  bat  which  of  them  waa  ao  called  has 
hm  a  mbject  of  great  dispute  among  Roman  topo- 
piphers.  The  opinion  of  the  best  modem  writers 
■i  tkat  the  Qipitoimm  was  on  the  northern  summit, 
mi  tke  Ara  on  the  sonthem.  The  Arx  waa  the 
Rfvkr  place  at  R«BM  far  taking  the  aupleea,  and 
n*  hence  lilcwine  called  onpuraatlmnL,  according 
Is  Paolui  Diacoons,  thoni^h  it  is  more  probable 
thM  tka  A^giuaralam  ^-as  a  place  in  the  Arx. 
(lir.  118,  J.  7;  Paul.  IHac.  *. c.  AnfT>trnnihim  ; 
Bcthci^  KmrnrnJu  AUtrik,  voL  i.  p.  3li6,  bic^,  vol.  li. 

AS,  ftf  L^rru^  a  ponnd,  the  vaaX  «f  ireight 
BMbg  tlw  HofDnns.  [  LiUJtA.] 

AS,  tht  aarliest  denomtnati  ri  <  f  money,  and 
tN?  rtrnitant  t":it  nf  vn!*'f,  in  the  Roman  and  old 
iatbu  <»<ndge»,  was  made  of  the  mixed  metal 
cdd  Ab&  Like  other  denoodnetisns  of  money, 
H  cs  diMiht  on'ffin.-illy  feii^nificd  a  pound  weight  of 
npper  oacwiued :  this  is  exfffcssly  stated  by  Ti> 
nsras,  who  ascribes  the  fint  coinage  of  oes  to 
ivrriw  Tullius.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  .1  ».  13, 
ifiii.  3 ;  Vano,  De  H«  RutL  iL  1  j  Orid.  F<ut. 
t.8tl.)  AeeofdiBg  te  some  aeeo«Bta»  H  was 
tiiji«<I  from  the  crnnmencemcnt  of  the  city  (Plin. 
U.S.  xxuT.  1  )|  or  from  the  time  of  Numa  (Epiph. 
Mm  If  iWL;  Udar.  xvL  U)  $  and  ac- 

(cr?iii/  to  oihepj,  the  first  coinage  was  attributed 
w  Jaaiu  or  batom.  (Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  7.)  This 
■jiIucbI  alMneaft  in  ftd  aignifiee,  wliac  we  Vnamr 
i)m  m:  h'.sior'i-al  evidence,  ihnt  th-  old  gUiUn  nf 
Einiria,  and  of  Central  Italy,  possessed  a  bmiis« 
*r  copper  coinage  from  the  mriiaet  tinea.  On 
ll*  rther  ban  'Jx-^  of  Southern  Ttnly,  nud 
tia  SMM,  as  far  as  Campania,  made  use  of  silver 
Thft  Rmmb  ndMtazy  system  waa  pro- 
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bahly  denvcd  from  Etruria,  (Niebuhr,  HitL  «tf 
Rome,  ToL  i.  p.  457,  3d  ad. }  Abefcen,  MHid' 

Italieny  pp.  284,  326.) 

The  earliest  copper  coins  were  not  stradtflmteMl 

in  a  mould.  [Forxi  a.]  In  the  collection  of  coins  at 
the  British  Museum  thcrd  are  f«>ur  ases  joined  ti^* 
getbei;a«tlM]r  were  taken  frcmi  the  mould  m  whkft 

many  were  cast  at  once.  In  most  a*'"*  tlie  edge 
shous  where  they  were  severed  frum  each  o;h«». 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  of  eoiniqg 
filverand  gold  bt  lnr;:«»d  only  to  lh<'  emyT^-rors  ;  but 
the  copper  coinage  was  left  to  the  acrarium,  which 
woo  muer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oaMrte.  [Comfi. 

NUMMUS  ;  MoNITiu] 

The  aa  waa  originally  of  the  weight  of  a  pound 
of  twelve  ounces,  whence  it  was  called  a*  lU>ntii9 
in  contm<!;j<ttrrtion  to  the  reduced  ases  which  hrr. " 
now  to  be  ipokeu  of^  and  which  gire  rise  lu  one 
«f  tlM  most  perplexing  qneatloiia  in  tfce  wkoie 
range  of  archaeology. 

Pliny  (//.  A^.  juuuii  S.  a.  13)  informs  us  that 
in  tlw  time «f  the  fint  Ponie  war  (a  c.  964— jMl  >, 

in  order  to  ni(  rt  t^ir  rxj^^n  c=  of  the  state,  the  full 
weight  of  a  pound  was  duuiutshed,  and  aaca  were 
atrack  of  the  mme  veigirt  aa  tlie  aettma  (that  ia, 
two  ouQcca,  or  one  sixth  of  the  ci  i.  r  t  weight)  ; 
and  that  thus  the  r^bUc  noid  off  its  debts,  gaining 
five  iMuta  in  lis ;  that  aftaniafda,  in  the  iceond 
Punic  war,  in  the  dictatorship  of  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  (about  B>a217)»  aoea  of  one  ounce  were 
made,  and  tiie  denarina  waa  decned  to  be  oqud 
to  sixteen  ases,  the  republic  thus  gaining  one  half  ; 
hot  that  ianiliMiy  piyr  (he  dtntHriua  was  always 
gifen  ftr  tin  Moe :  and  thai  aoon  after,  by  the 
Papirian  law  (about  B.C.  191),  ascs  of  half  aa 
ounce  w  ere  made.  Featua  ahw  (s.  r.  Sealantarii 
A»m$)  mentions  the  leductioii  of  the  as  tn  two 
ounces  at  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war.  'J  iu  re 
seem  to  hare  been  other  reductions  besides  those 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  for  there  exist  ascs,  and  parts 
of  aaei,  whkh  show  that  this  coin  was  made  of 
erery  nmnber  of  ounces  from  twelve  down  to  one, 
besides  intennediate  fractions  ;  and  there  are  cop> 
per  coins  of  the  Terentian  fiamily  which  show  that 
It  was  depressed  to  ^  and  eren  ^  of  iw  ori?inr>! 
weight.  Though  some  of  these  si^uidard^  ujay  J>e 
rejected  as  accidental,  yet  on  the  whole  thi  y  clearly 
prove,  as  Nirhtilir  otjyrrvr?  ( //u/.  of  Home,  vol.  i. 
p.  4(j1),  that  there  niUi»C  imvc  bcea  several  re- 
ductions before  the  first  which  Pliny  mentSooa. 
Niebiihr  maintains  further,  that  these  various 
Btandaxds  prove  that  Pliny's  occouut  of  the  reduc- 
tions of  the  coin  is  entirely  incorrect,  and  Aal 
these  reductions  took  ylarr  ;rmiiually  from  a  verj' 
early  pcriud,  and  were  caused  by  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  copper  in  comparisoo  with  ailver,  ao  Ant 
the  denarius  was  in  the  first  Punic  war  reaffy 
equal  in  ralue  to  only  twenty  oimces  of  copper, 
and  in  the  second  Punic  war  to  sixteen  ottneea,  in« 
stead  of  120,  which  waa  its  nominal  value.  He 
admits,  however,  that  the  time*  when  these  reduc- 
tiona  wwo  leaalved  «|Mn  weie  chirilj  thoaa  when 
the  state  wa«  deairous  ef  rr'i.^ving  the  debtors  ; 
and  thinks  that  we  miflht  assign,  with  toleable 
accuracy,  the  perioda  wmn  thaio  ledectlona  tock 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  Btkkh  argues  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  any  auch  increase  in  the  value 
of  copper,  nd  on  thia  and  mnnf  ottogiwmda  hit 
conclusion  is,  that  all  the  reductions  of  the  Aveight 
j  of  the  aa,  from  a  pound  down  to  two  ounces,  took 
I  pkee  dnrimthe  ftmi  Pviie  -mmt  lad  that  tiwy 
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were  accompanied  by  a  real  and  correspond  in?  ^\m\- 
nuliun  in  the  value  of  the  aa.  {Metroioffucke  Un- 
Umukmgen^  §  28.)  It  b  iiiipoiriUe  to  gif»  ben 
even  a  summary  of  the  argrunents  on  botn  sides  : 
the  remarks  of  Niebnhr  and  Bttckh  miut  them- 
■dvM  be  itadied.  It  b  by  no  meani  bnprolMUe 
that  tlirre  was  some  increase  in  the  value  of  coppor 
durinff  the  period  before  the  fint  Punic  war,  and 
also  thai  the  fizingf  «f  the  Mxtental  itondard  eroee 
partly  out  of  the  relation  of  value  between  copjHT 
and  the  silver  coinage  which  had  been  very  lately 
iatrodveed.  On  the  other  bai^  it  k  impoesible 
entirely  to  reject  Plin)''8  statement  that  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  reductions  he  mentions  was 
the  public  gain.  Mr.  Orote,  who  aldea  with  BSckh, 
remarks,  thnt  "such  a  proceeding  has  been  so 
nearly  universal  with  governments,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  that  tho  eontrary  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  remarkable  eanqtion.**  (Clasifaaf  JfiMsam, 
vol.  i.  p.  32.) 

Tbeae  vamtikaii  make  it  imponible  to  fix  any 
▼alue  for  tho  ai»  except  with  reference  to  some 
mofB  qwdfio  ilaiidard ;  and  this  we  find  in  the 
denarhu.  Taking  the  Tidae  of  diii  coin  at  abont 
pence  [Dbvarius],  the  as,  at  the  time  of  the 
^t  coinage  of  the  denarius  (b.c.  269),  was  onc- 
lentb  of  tbisvafaie,  that  isi  abont  "SSof  a  penny  or 
S'-l  farthings  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  when  16  ases  went  to  the  denarius,  the  as  was 
worth  about  9ifitftbnigt.  When  the  silver  coinage 
cot  thoroiitjhly  established,  the  ruekoning  was  no 
longer  by  ases,  but  bv  sestertii.  [SBSTXRTiua] 
Also,  during  the  period  or  pertoda  of  reduction, 
the  term  aes  ;;ravf.^  which  originally  signified  the 
old  heavy  coins,  as  opposed  to  the  reduced  ases, 
came  to  mean  any  quantity  of  copper  coins,  of 
whatever  weight  or  coinage,  reckoned  not  by  tale, 
but  by  the  old  standard  of  a  pound  weight  to  the 
as ;  utd  thia  standard  was  actually  maintained  in 
certain  payments,  such  as  military-  pav,  fines,  &c 
(Lit.  iT.  41, 60,  t.  2,  xxxiL  26  ;  Plin^  L  c. ;  Sen. 
•el  IMf.  13 ;  Niebdir,  Hitt.  of  Rome^  vol.  i.  pp. 
466,  467).  This  mode  of  reckoning  also  supplied 
a  common  measure  for  the  money  of  Rome,  and 
the  other  ttatea  of  Italy,  which  had  ases  of  very 
Tariooa  weights,  most  of  them  heavier  than  the 
Roman.  The  name  of  aes  grave  was  also  applied 
to  the  nneoined  netaL  (Serrius,  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
vi.  862 ;  AAuwo,  oai  ml%  BHtaOaii  itiAeUmu 
Isidor.  xvi.  18.  18.)  ^ 

Tho  ofdeat  fimn  of  the  at  {■  that  which  bears 
the  fig'irc  of  an  animal  (a  bull,  ram,  boar,  or  sow)  ; 
whence  the  ancient  wriu  rs  derived  the  word  for 
money, ptamia, from  /^ctw,  an  etymology  on  which 
no  opinion  need  be  pronounced ;  but  whether  this 
impress  was  intended  to  represent  property  by  that 
fttTB  of  it  which  was  then  most  common,  or  had 
Sf.mc  mythological  meaning,  is  doubtful.  Niebuhr 
denies  the  antiqoitf  of  this  type,  but  his  sole  ob- 
jeetkm  ii  ntiifiwlorny  amwered  by  Bock h.  The 


type  seema  hmrever  to  have  been  much  less  used 
in  the  Raman  than  in  some  other  old  Italian  coin- 
ages J  and  most  of  the  pieeea  which  bear  it  are  of 
a  rude  oblong  shape.  The  nejrt  form,  and  the 
common  one  in  the  oldest  Roman  ases,  is  round, 
■ad  ia  timt  deteribed  by  Pliny  (ff,N.  xxxiii.  3. 
s.  13),  as  baring  the  tw  o-fitoed  bead  of  Janus  on 
one  aide^  and  the  prow  of  a  ship  on  the  other 
(wbenee  tho  expranon  ued  by  Roman  boys  in 
tossing  up,  a^p&a  out  nonVn,  Macrob.  Sat.  I  7). 
The  annexed  apeebwi^  fram  the  British  Mosenm, 


the  length  of  the  diameter  in 
this  andjribe^two  iic^wing  cats  is  half  t&wt  of  tba 


weighs  4000  grains 
this  and 
original 


The  aa  W8i  divided  into  parts,  which  were 
named  according  to  the  number  of  ounces  tlsej 
contained.    They  were  the  </. 

6m,  $eptUM^  »emi$y  quincutu:,  triens^  tfuadruns  or 
IcnuictHs^  $ejctuns^  sesaaue  or  tesamdoy  and  uttciu^ 
consisting  respectively  of  11,  10,  9,  8,  7,  G,  5,  4, 
3,  2,  1^,  and  1  ounces.  Of  these  divisions  the 
following  were  represented  by  coina;  namely,  the 
amis,  quincunx^  triens,  quadrant^  aejctant,  and  undo, 
There  ia  a  solitary  instance  of  the  existence  of  the 
dodrant,  in  a  com  of  the  Cassiaa  fianily,  bennqg 
an  S  and  three  balls.  We  have  no  pirrise  in  form- 
ation as  to  the  time  when  these  divisions  wen 
first  introduced,  but  it  was  piobably  neaily  aa 
early  as  the  first  coinage  of  copper  money. 

The  scwm,  semwu,  or  aetni  as^  half  the  as,  or  six 
ounces,  is  alwaya  naikcd  with  an  8  to  icpraaent 
its  value,  and  ver\'  commonly  with  heads  of  Jupi- 
ter, Juno,  and  Pallas,  accompanied  by  sthgils. 
The  yafwcsMMi^  or  piece  of  five  ooneea,  is  very  rates. 
There  is  no  specimen  of  it  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  distinguished  by  five  small  bails  to  represent 
its  value.  Tho  tnmu,  the  third  part  of  the  aa,  or 
piece  of  four  ounces,  is  marked  with  four  balls. 
In  the  annexed  specimen,  from  the  British  Mn- 
- — 1>  tho  baUa  agpaar  on  both  aidei^  witk  • 


thtinderbolt  on  one 
above  it  on  the  other. 


tdolpbmwithastriga 
Ito  wqght  ia  l$7l  gam. 
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Ite  fni^i  nil  or  immtlmy  the  fourtb  part  of 
t}»  u,  off  pirce  of  thrcr  oanres,  ha»  thire  balls  to 
4eaMt  its  Tmhie.    An  open  hand,  a  strigil,  a  dol- 
fli^  ^x**  of         *  *tar,  heads  of  Hercules, 
Obrs^  hjc^  mre  common  devict-n  on  this  coin.  Pliny 
{JB.  N.  xuiii.  S.  i.  13)  tayt  thai  both  the  triens 
ai  ^Q2dnui«  Imhk  the  imag*  «f  •  shipc  The 
Mfasx,  the  (Ixth  part  of  the  as,  or  piece  <if  two 
noes,  beuB  two  bails.  In  the  annexed  specimen, 
tea  dit  British  Mosenm,  there  is  a  caduceiu  and 
■bigil  OB  one  side,  and  a  eodtle  slwll « tlM  vtlMr. 
Its  vdight  is  779  grains. 


Tkt  wuria,  tmc  ounce  piece,  or  tvdftll  of  the  tl, 
il  Barked  bv  a  jingle  Ijall.  'i'herc  appear  on  this 
ma  heads  at  Pallas,  of  Uuiua,  aad  ul  iJiaoa,  ships, 
fraes,  and  eaia  of  barley.  (For  atliar  danrioH^  aee 
£eklH  /Jtortr.  \um.  Vti.) 

Aha  the  reduction  iu  the  weight  of  the  as, 
mim  wtn  amdt  <if  the  ralue  of  2,  3,  4,  and  even 
Jn  vbAch  w-cre  called  respcctiveiy  dus-na  or 
^■j«M'<«t,  trcscw,  ^mMiriii*t&,  and  dectmait.  Other 
Mil^l««f  th»M  we  denoted  by  words  of  anikr 
fcrr^ation,  up  to  <vn/a(^5i«,  1 00  SMt  j  bvt  IMIl  of 
tktm  do  not  exist  as  coins. 

It  is  a  Tery  remarkabla  fed  that,  while  the 
h.  jdr^imal  division  of  the  as  preTaileJ  .imoiig  the 
aauuoi  of  Italy  south  of  the  Apennines,  the  deci- 
Md  drnaaoo  was  in  use  to  tfi*  notth  of  that  chain  ; 
ssthat,  of  the  former  nations  no  quincunx  has  been 
djseoiered^  of  the  latter  no  semis.  In  Sicily  the 
tw*  Bjitaia  were  mixed.  [PoNOiRjt.]  For  further 
d-^tiiil*  rt-sT'^tinr  the  coiviage  of  the  other  Italian 
suu:»,sc«  Bockh,  MetntL  UnUrmch,  §  27  ;  Abekeu, 
ieud-ikdim^  «Bd  LcpoM,  Uehtr  die  VtfMmg 
4m  Jtahaekm  Mwmzryilems  xxm  Etrurien  aus. 

la  cenaia  forms  of  expression,  in  which  aes  is 
wai  §m  mmaj  witkoat  specifying  the  denomina- 
te n,  -wt  must  ondcrstand  the  as.  Thus  deniaeris^ 
mdU  mehtfdtde*  aeru^  mean  respectively  lU,  1000, 

The  word  as  was  used  also  for  any  whole  which 
Tas  ta  be  divided  into  twclre  eqmil  parts;  and 
Ana  porta  we  called  mndae.  Thus  the  aooMn- 
datue  of  the  duodecimal  division  of  the  as  was  ap- 
hed  ttBt  oalj'  to  weight  and  money,  bat  to  measures 
kof^  ivftee*  oad  copKilj,  to  inheritances, 
klBHt^  hoSKs,  fitrms,  and  many  other  things. 
Bvei^far  OEBOmple,  the  phrases  kaerea  ac  (use,  the 
hrirto  s  whole  estate ;  haere$  tue  dodremkjthe  heir 
to  thne-foorths,  &.C    (CitPro  Ooecm,  6  ;  Cm. 

Attie.  5.)  Pliny  eren  uses  the  phiaaeo  semu- 
—  4^ih-  (JKM  Tfm.  6.  a.  7X  Md  rfoffr— hi  et 
mmzmaoM  lorarmm  {H.N.  il  14.  s.  11). 

The  ss  was  also  called,  in  ancieot  times,  aiaaruu 
(se.  issiiiiaiXiad  iiOwok  y>tortlpsw.  Aeeord- 
iof  to  Polybhis  (il  15)  the  nssarius  was  equal  to 
bilf  the  oboloa.  On  the  coins  of  (Jbtos  we  hnd 
AraV^r,  inm^  ipM*^  AtfMi^  Ms*,  karvifUL 
(In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  Ulis 
it^dtt  aod  thooo  id  Unaaey  ond  Wurm,  arach 
«Wb  •^■■wliiMi  will  b«  froid  in  tho  w«ik 
mm.  Am  Omm  dd  Mmmo  XMtrimo,  St, 
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Roma,  1839, 4to.  {  fa  LopriM^  loriMr  of  it 
appended  to  hit  trattiw  CMor  ik  jyivhmr  iWia 

9^')  CP.&] 

ASCAULES.  [TiMA.] 

ASCI  A  (<nt4irapyoi',  Horn.  Od.  v.  235),  an  n>hp, 
Muratori  (/as.  Tel.  Tlbes.  L  534—^36)  has  pub- 
lished Dnmeniia  repreaenUtlous  of  the  adx,  as  it 
is  exhibited  on  ancient  monnnients.  We  select  the 
three  foUowiox,  two  of  which  show  the  inatrument 
itaeH;  withn  al^ht  mietjr  of  fbm,  while  the  third 
represents  a  ship-builder  holding  it  in  his  rii^'ht 
haad,  and  using  it  to  shape  the  rib  of  a  vessel. 


We  also  give  another  instniraent  in  the  above  cut 
taken  from  a  coin  of  the  \'alerian  faniflj.  Hid 
ailed  ocMce/its.  It  was  chiefly  used  by  masons, 
iriieDoe,  in  the  ancient  glossaries,  Acucuiarius  is 
tnuislated  Aor^/tot,  a  ittme-emUer. 

As  to  the  reason  why  Aacia  is  represented  on 
sepulchral  monumenti,  too  ForcelUni,  Lesicon^ 

[J.  y.] 

ASCLEPIEIA  (oiTKAiio'lsia),  the  name  of  festi- 
vals which  were  probably  oolebnUed  in  all  places 
where  temples  of  Aaclepioa  (Aesculapius)  existed. 
The  most  celebrated,  however,  was  that  of  Kpi- 
daurus,  which  took  phice  every  five  years,  and 
was  solemnized  with  contests  of  rhapsodists  ao4 
musicians,  and  with  solemn  procmions  and  games. 
(SchoL  ad  Fmd.  Ntm.  UL  145  ;  Pans,  ii  26.  §.  7.) 
' kattXijfwina  are  also  mentioned  at  I^^psacus 
(Btickb,  Corp.  Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  1131),  and  at 
Athens  (Aeschin,  c.  Ctesipk.  p.  455),  which  werCi 
probably,  like  those  of  Epidaums,  aolmnixed  with 
musical  contests.  They  took  place  on  the  eighth 
day  of  the  month  of  E^aphebouon.        [L.  b.] 

ASCOLIASMUS  {AcKvXuxfffUt,  the  leaping 
upon  the  leathern  bog,  iffKis)  waa  one  of  the 
many  kinds  of  amosements  in  which  the  Athenians 
indulged  during  the  Anthcstcria  and  oChoT  fostivals 
in  hmoor  of  Dk^jana.  Xho  Athmiiiii  wwrificed 
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n  Ko-ir<vit  to  tlic  ^'<><!,  mndc  a  hn^i  out  of  tho  skin, 
ttuearcd  it  with  oil,  and  then  tried  to  dmc^  u^u 
H.  The  vaiknt  ueeHmxU  Mseoaipanjing  this  at- 
t«*nipt  aflfordcd  great  amn»«  inotit  to  the  s|M  ciJiti)rs. 
He  who  mcoeedfld  was  victor,  aiui  received  the 
ildn  as  a  Kwd.  {MttL^d  ArutopkPitLHS^i 
Plat  Symp.  p.  ]90;  Virg.  (7ear«/.  ii.  381  ;  PoIlux, 
ix.  121  ;  Hesjch.  «.  $.  'AffiueXt^/nrrts  ;  Krauie, 
(9jfmmadik  md  AgaMk  d.  Hdtmtm,  pi  MS,  who 
gives  a  n*prca:  ntatton  of  it  from  an  MM^Mlt  gHQ, 
which  it  copied  in  the  abore  cuC) 

ASEBEI AS  ORAPHB  (AmMk  >pa^),  wai 
one  of  the  many  forms  prescril»ed  hy  the  Attic 
laws  for  thfi  impeachment  of  impiety.  From  the 
varioos  tenor  of  the  accuMtioiM  atiU  extant,  it  maj 
be  gathered  that  this  crime  was  as  ill-defined  at 
Athens,  and  therefore  as  liable  to  be  made  the 
pretext  for  persecution,  as  it  has  been  in  all  other 
couatries  in  whidi  the  civil  power  has  attempted 
to  reach  offences  so  mnch  bpynnd  the  natural  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction.  The  occasions,  however,  upon 
whieh  the  Athenian  accuser  professed  to  come  for- 
ward may  be  classod  as,  fir^L,  hreachos  of  the  corc- 
luuninl  Ltw  of  public  worship ;  and,  secondly, 
indicatiQiM  of  that,  which  in  analogous  cases  of 
Tnod*»m  times  would  be  called  h(  trnxJoxy,  or 
luTcsjr.  The  former  comprehended  encroachment 
upon  consecrated  ground »,  the  plimder,  or  other 
injury  of  temples,  the  violation  of  asylums,  the  iu 
terruptiuii  of  gacrifices  and  tcstivals,  the  uiulilatiun 
«f  atatiiei  of  the  goda,  tfttt  intiodmstfaiv  of  deities 
not  aokTiowIodged  by  the  state,  and  various  other 
tmiisgrcssioaspe^iarlj  defined  by  the  laws  ot  tlie 
Attic  laai,  tHcli  M  a  prinvte  celebration  of  the 
Kleuslnian  mysteries  and  their  divulgation  tT  rh' 
uninitiatvd,  injury  to  the  sacred  olive  trees,  or 
pkeing  a  supptunt  bough  (bsmipla)  on  a  parlknhr 
altar  at  an  improper  time.  (Andoc.  ^  f  p.  1  10.) 
Tiie  heretical  delinquenciM  may  be  exemplified 
by  the  expukbii  of  PivlagaiM  (Dioff.  LriM.  ix, 
51,  5"2)  for  writing  that  he  could  not  lea.ni 
whether  the  gods  existed  or  not,**  in  the  jperteca- 
twn  of  Anaxagoras  (Diog.  Laftl  S.  19%  Uke  thai 
of  riulileo  in  after  times,  for  impugning  the  received 
opinions  about  the  sun,  and  the  condemnation  of 
Boemtea  lbs*  not  IraUnig  iSttB  oifajeeti  of  the  public 
worship  to  he  gods.  (Xcn.  Apol.  Soc.)  The  va- 
riety of  these  exainplei  wUl  have  shown  that  it 
is  unpooiible  to  enmncmle  dl  tha  onet  to  whieli 
this  sweeping  accusjition  might  be  extended;  and, 
as  it  ia  not  upon  reoord  that  religious  Athens 
(Xen.  Rtp.  A&.  8)  waa  leandaliaal  at  the  pro- 
fane jests  of  Aristophanes,  or  that  it  forced  Epicu- 
rus to  deny  that  the  gods  were  indifferent  to  hu- 
man aeticms,  it  ia  difficult  to  ascertain  the  limit  at 
which  jests  and  foapticMm  andod,  and  p«ml  im- 
piety began. 

With  respect  to  the  trial,  any  citixen  that  pleased 
6  $ovK6fitvos  —  arhidi,  howevac^  in  this  as  in  all 
other  public  actions,  must  be  tinderstood  of  those 
only  who  did  not  labour  under  an  incapacitating 
disfranchisement  (lirifiia)  —  seems  to  have  been  a 
competent  accuser  ;  but  as  the  nin*«  nrrhons,  and 
the  areiopagitc^,  were  the  proiicr  ^'uaidiaus  of  the 
sacred  olives  (/lopieu,  ojikoC,  Lysias,  Tltpl  rov 
277^0?,  p.  2H2),  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  had 
also  u  power  of  official  prosecution  uiton  casually 
diloovaring  any  injury  done  to  their  chaigib 

The  cases  of  Socrat^H,  ARpfi-sirL,  nnd  Protagoras, 
may  be  adduced  to  show  tiiut  cuizena,  resident 
tAkan,  and  ttaagan^  wen  eqnanj  liaUa  to  this 


arcnsation.  And  if  a  minor,  as  rcprcs<»nted  in  tl»« 
dodamation  ot  Antiphtm,  could  be  proaeciitod  §om 
mnidor  (^^>«v),  a  crima  cenaidegBd  hj  tha  magiy 
Greeks  more  in  rcfi  rence  to  it*  ceremonial  p^il- 
lution  than  ia  respect  of  the  iiyury  inflirtcid  ii|xuk 
Mdalf  ,  it  can  haidlf  ha  oGadadad  dukt  pat^ 
sons  under  age  were  inaipable  of  committing,  or 
suffering  fat  this  ofenoe.   (Aatipk  TVfroi,  ix. 

Thi  ni:i;.i-tniti  ,  who  conducted  the  prerioaa  ex- 
aminatioa  {Q^aaptatM)  was,  according  to  Meier 
{Att  Ptoe.  pa  3U0,  304,  n.  34)  invari^Ij  the  kii^ 
archon,  but  wnether  the  court  into  which  he  toreti^ht 
the  causes  were  the  areiopogas,  or  the  commcm 
bdiiatie  court,  of  both  of  which  there  are  aeverol 
instances,  is  supposed  (Meier,    i^'  I 'roe.  n.  305) 
to  have  been  determined  by  the  form  of  action 
adopted  by  the  prosecutor,  or  the  degree  of  com- 
petency to  which  the  areiopagus  rose  or  fell  at  the 
different  periods  of  Athenian  history.    From  the 
Apotoffjf  of  Socratet  we  learn  that  the  forma  of  the 
trial  upon  this  occasion  mn  those  immJ  in  all 
public  actions,  and  that,  penemlly,  the  amonnt  orf 
the  penalty  formed  a  separate  quesUou  for  the  di* 
casts  after  the  conviction  of  the  iliiiiindani.  For 
some  ki!iH«  nf  impir-tv,  howpvcr,  the  paniahnrer.t 
was  nxc(i.by  specml  Liws,  as  in  the  case  of  peraons 
injuring  the  sacred  olirc  trees,  and  in  Uwt  mmm^ 
tioned  by  Andocldes  (De  Mytt,  p.  110). 

If  the  accuser  fitiled  to  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  Totea 
of  the  dicasts,  he  forfeited  a  thou»ind  drnrliiiMii^ 
and  incunx'd  a  modified  kriida.  The  rthrr  forms 
oi  proisecuiioQ  for  this  ofiintoe  were  the  awaTwy^ 
(Dem.  c  A ndrot.  p.  601 . 26%  ifkrun*  (Meier,  AU, 
Proc.  p.  2-l()),  ivZtilis  rAndrK:.  Dc  Myst.  p.  S\ 
vpoSoK^  (Libanius,  Arjfutn,  ad  Ikm.  m  Mid.  60^, 
10),  ladiaeztiaiRdinaiy  caseo  fInnn'sXia  (  AxMiee. 
IhMfKt.^t.  43);  besides  thrsf,  r)rmn5,thiMu  .^  mon- 
tioaa(e.  Amirot.  p.  601)  two  other  courses  that  an 
aeoDnr  n^ht  adopt,  tmdftftm  «phr  BiysaMrfBet, 

and  ^pd^tiy-wphs  rbt  Ba.TtKta,  of  which  it  i«  diffi- 
oilt  to  give  a  satis£M:tory  explanation.    [J.S.  M.] 
ASIARCHAR  (da^^oi),  were,  in  tike  Roman 
province  of  Asia,  the  chief  president*  of  the  re- 
ligious rites,  whoio  office  it  was  to  exhibit  game* 
and  thaatiieal  aanuemenli  every  year,  in  honotir  of 
the  gods  and  the  Roman  emperor,  at  their  own 
expense,  like  the  Roman  aediles.    As  the  exhi- 
Innoo  of  these  games  were  attended  with  greaii 
expense,  wealthy  persons  were  always  cbooen  to 
fill  this  office  ;  for  which  reason,  Strabo  raij9, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which  waa  uiie 
of  the  most  wealthy  Mm  in  Aiin,  ««•  alwajn 
chosen  asiarchs.    They  were  ten  in  number,  »p- 
lected  aoDaally  by  the  different  towin  of  Asia, 
and  nnawad  of  by  the  Roman  proconsul  ;  of 
these,  one  was  the  chi«»f  a^inrrh,  and  froquentlv, 
but  not  always,  resided  hi  Kpiieiius.    Their  office 
laated  only  for  a  ymg ;  but  they  afifcar  to  have 
enjoyed  the  title  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  for  the  reat 
of  their  lives.    In  the  other  Roman  provinoea  in 
Asia,  we  find  similar  nngistrates  correspondiBig^  to 
the  Asiarrhnr  in  pwontnlar  Asia,  as  for  instance 
the  Hit!i yniart h:io,  (.iala-.,in.h<ie,  Lyciarchae,  &c 
(Stmli.   XIV.  p.  G49  ;   Acta,  xi.x.  31.,  wiUl  the 
notes  of  Wet  i(  ill  and  Kuin  <  1  ;  Ku.  b.  //. /7.  iv. 
15  ;  Winer,  liiUvsche*  HmtkDorieT^uchy  axuAsiar^ 

(Sbll.) 

ASILLA  (fifftXXa),  a  woot^m  pole,  or  yoka, 
held  by  a  man  either  on  Uw  two  ahouldeia,  nr 
aura  aoBBonly  on  «M  dMoIdtr  finly,  nd  Mad  te 
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Imrtliwi*.    (Ariitot.  RiH.  I  7.)    It  U 
hj  AnatoDitane*  {Jta*.  8).  It  de- 
hert  chien^  bom  its  £raqocat  oc- 
wmkt  of  Orecu^  aft,  of  vUch 


AfSAlUUS  NUMMUS.  [As.] 
A88KRTOR,  or  ADSERTOR,  oontaint  the 
MM  not  at  the  rerb  adaertrt^  whicin  when  coupled 
VTtb  \he  vord  oMini,  tigniiies  to  lay  bold  of  a  thing, 
1»  diBv  it  towardf  one.    Hence  the  phrase  atherere 
h  limikihm,  or  lAeraU  atUenre  maaa,  applies  to 
Ub  who  lays  kb  hand  on  a  peraon  reputed  to  be 
adm,  s»d  oMrrff,  or  nmintaiDS  his  freedom.  The 
fnm  who  thus  maiouuned  the  freedom  of  a  re- 
pnled  slate  was  called  admrtor  (Gaias,  n,  14\  and 
hy  the  laws  of  the  Twdve  Tables  it  was  enact<'d 
h  hnmi  ot  Uoertj,  that  such  adtertor  should  not 
W  olsd  OB  to  gif»  Mcority  in  the  MMniMBli  Mlw 
IsMre  than  the  amount  of  l.  asues.    The  person 
vhsM  (nedom  was  ihxn  cLiiiiird,  was  said  to  be 
oiMMi    Th*  expressions  UUralis  catua,  and 
UrroJu  mamu$^  which  octiir  in  classical  authors, 
ia  cosmectaon  with  the  vtrb  uJk rcre^  will  easily 
W  ODdmtood  from  what  has  been  said.  (Terent. 
Ap.'}^.  ii.  1.  40  ;   Plaut  Pom.  iv.  2.  R3  ;  sec 
l>i^  40.  tiU  12.  JM  liberaU  Oumt.)  Sume- 
liHstlM  vflfdflrfiMvwv  ahiM  «M  laod  aa  cqnivs- 
to  aitrnma  im  ifliiililn.   (Cie.  iV»  filatet, 

r,  ,.i,rftnii,,  ^jf.-«. 

pm  M  a  ihnrc^  Mem  is  livy  (in*  xxxiv. 
»)  to.  L.J 

ASSESSOR,  or  A1MBS80R,  Utanlly,  «m  who 

if*'  ^.  gif^c  of  another.  The  duties  of  an 
t^iatot,  as  deacxibcd  by  Paoius  (Dig.  1.  tiL  21. 
L  I.)  rehtfed  to  •'nsnliaBM,  pootohui^ 
tibet^  decreta,  epistolac  frnm  which  it  ap{»c:ir5 
Am  they  worn  trntiajcd  in  and  aboot  the  adininis- 
MMoiFkv.  Tm  eoMBki  fnwlon,  gomnon  of 
IHninwa,  »nd  the  judical^  Wtrc  nftcn  inifwrfcctly 
■Bpuled  with  the  Uv  and  the  ibnns  ot  proc«»- 
ai  it  WM  nimiwiry  «hirt  they  ahoBld  hmy 
tk'udof  those  who  had  made  the  law  their  studv. 
(Oc  dtOnUon,  L  S7.  /«  Vemm,  ii.  2d).  The 
infalB  poalMkL  sad  bmCmIm  ubL  aoA  allMr 
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dril  and  mOitifj  fiaetionories,  had  their  assessors. 
An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (.inn,  u  75) 
of  the  Eniperur  i'ibcrius  as^ifitiiks  at  the  Judicia 
(jadieUt  adndtbat\  and  taking  hit  Mat  at  the 
comer  of  the  tribunal  ;  but  this  passage  cannot 
be  interpreted  to  mean,  as  some  persons  interpret 
it,  that  tlM  cmporor  nt  there  in  the  chamcter 
of  an  assessor  properly  bo  called :  the  remark  of 
Tacitus  shows  that,  though  the  emperor  might  have 
taken  his  sent  under  Uie  name  of  aiMooor  and 
affected  to  such,  he  could  Iw  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  head  of  the  state.  (Compare 
Sueton.  Tib.  Nero,  33,  Tib.  CWsw,  19). 

Under  the  empire  the  practice  of  baring  ns- 
scssoTB  continued  (Plin.  £p.  i.  20,  vi  11,  z.  11) ; 
Oellhia,L3*i).  Soetonhta  (Ma»  U)  mcntioiit  the 
case  of  an  assessor  being  named  to  the  ofTic  >  of 
praefectoa  praetorio.  The  Enipenr  Alexander 
gave  the  awwiowi  a  r^vhr  nhry. 
(Lamprid.  Atem,  Sn.  4C>.)  Frefnlinon  tnijjht  be 
assessores.  In  tlie  later  writers  the  assessorcs  are 
montioaed  under  the  tatiene  namei  of  aBissflfari'i; 
juris  stttdiost\  eomite*,  &c  Thejuru  ^wiiosi,  men- 
tioned by  Gelliua  (jciL  IS),  ae  asaiatant  to  the 
judices  (9«or  tidMtm  im  eotmlmm  >i*faift»rf  e»> 
lent\  were  the  assessores.  Sabinun,  as  it  appears 
from  Ulpian  (Dig.  47.  tiu  10.  a.  5),  wrote  a  book 
flit  thedatieaef  aaapsaora.  The  aaaeaaors  sat  on  the 
tribunal  with  the  magistrate.  Their  advice,  or  aid, 
«at  tfi^m  during  the  proceedinga  as  well  as  at 
other  tinwi,  hot  they  nerer  immounced  a  judicial 
sentence.  Aa  the  old  forma  of  procedure  gtadaalljr 
declined,  the  aaaesaorea,  according  to  the  conjec- 
ture Sarimr  (CktcAiekie  dt$  Aem.  Hcdtts  im 
iUi//e^4w,voLlp^79),took  theplaeeef  th  ejudicea. 
For  other  matters  relating  to  the  asseuores,  sec  IIolU 
weg,  Handbuek  de$  Civilprozetaet,  p.  1 52.    [U.  L.J 

ASS  I  D  U  I.    [Ix>cuptrrM  ] 

ASTKA'dALUS  (io-rpayoAoO,  literally  sig- 
nifies  that  particular  b<>nc  in  the  ankles  of  certain 
qnadrvpeda,  which  the  Greeks,  aa  wdl  aa  the  Ro- 
mans, used  for  dice  and  other  purposes,  as  dcscrihed 
under  the  con«sponding  Latin  word  s. 

At  a  Latin  word,  tutragalut  is  used  by  VitruTia^ 
who  of  course  borrowed  it  from  the  Greek  writers 
on  architecture,  for  a  certain  moulding  (the  nstnigal) 
which  aaana  te  have  derired  its  name  from  its  re- 
semblance  to  a  string  or  chain  of  /(//.•;  and  it  is  in 
fact  always  used  in  positions  wh«:re  it  secius  iii« 
tended  to  bind  togewer  the  parte  to  which  it  ia 
applied.  It  belongs  pmpcrly  to  the  more  highly 
decorated  forms  of  the  Ionic  order,  in  which  it 
appears  as  a  lower  edging  to  the  larger  mouldinga, 
especially  the  edtiutu  (ovolo),  partidilarly  in  the 
capital,  as  shown  in  the  following  woodcut,  which 
repreaenta  an  lonie  capital  found  in  the  niine  of  the 
temple  of  Dionysus  at  Teos.  Still  finer  examples 
occur  in  the  capitals  of  the  temples  of  Krechtheus 
and  Athene  Poliaa,  at  Atbeae,  where  it  is  seen,  too, 
on  the  sides  of  the  volutes.  It  is  aliio  often  used 
in  the  entablature  as  an  edging  to  the  diviaiona  of 
the  eanioa,  frieae,  aad  arehitmva.  The  lowar 
fiirure  in  the  woodcut  repros'^iit^  a  portimi  of  the 
astragal  which  runs  beneath  the  crowning  moulding 
of  the  ardihiaTe  of  the  temple  «f  Ereehthem.  It 
is  t.ikni  from  a  fragment  in  tlic  Hritish  Mtisean, 
and  is  drawn  of  the  same  aiac  as  the  original. 

The  term  ia  alee  applied  te  a  pkm  eonTex 
moulding  of  the  same  sictinn.il  outline  as  the 
formei^  but  without  tho  division  into  links,  just 
Ukaateratflnaamallaeala:  iBtUafmitiauMd 
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laAtlonio  law  tSnAAl.  In  the  ordeni  wi1>»<v 
qnent  to  the  Ionic,  —  the  Corinthuui,  Homan 
Doric,  mi  Compo«ite, — the  Mtngd  wm  ytrj 


lk«e!j  nsft^.  Tlie  fuIm  for  the  use  of  the  moulding 
are  given  bv  Vitmvitis  (iii.  .5.  §  iv.  G.  '2,  3. 
Sehncid.).  Nuincrou<i  fine  exani|)l(<«  of  it  will  bo 
fiNUld  in  the  pUtet  of  Mauch  (Dir  Grierhischrn  und 
BomiwJien  It  tn-OrdnmnffeH^  PoUdam,  1  ft4.5.)  [  P.S. ] 

ASTHATKIAS  GRAPH  E'  (.i^rr^r.iaf 
7paf4\  WM  the  aeeaMtMn  institnted  af^inst  p^r- 
iions  who  f:iil«'(l  to  app«'ar  amonjr  th«»  troops  after  they 
hod  been  enrolled  for  the  cainfmign  by  the  gencnds. 
(Lya.  kt  Ale.  pp.  521,  hl\.)  We  may  premitne  that 
theacCTiser  in  thi-s,  a?t  i>t  tin-  n'milar  :>rtioii  fnrli-avinp 
the  nuiks  (A,«tiroTa{tov),  u-as  anv  citizen  that  rhose 
to  cone  Ibnrard  {hfiovKituvo%  oiir  f^cim),  and  that 
the  court  was  <  iimiM^tsod  of  soldiers  who  had  served 
in  the  campaign.  The  presidency  of  the  court,  ac- 
cordfaif  to  Meier,  belonged  to  the  ^enenle.  The 
d<  f'-niant.  if  ranvicted,  incuRod  dufiriochiaement 
—  drt/ito,  both  in  hia  own  penon  and  that  of  hit 
deeeenidanta,  and  there  woe  rtry  stringent  kws  to 
punish  them  if  they  apjieared  at  the  public  f,-irnv, 
to  which  even  women  and  slaves  were  admitted. 
(Ando6  d9  Afyst.  p.  S5 ;  Aeedk  im  Qm.  p.  59  ; 
Dem.  in  Timocr.  p,  782}  Mekr,  Ati.  Process^ 
pw  363,  die) 

AiiTllOLO'CflA.  This  word  {s  oeeaiienally 
employed  by  the  bo»t  Latin  w  ritera  (c.  g.  Cic.  dr 
Divm.  iL  49L)  to  denote  aitnMtomjf  in  general,  and 
indeed  ia  fcimd  in  that  aenw  nave  fie^UBtly  than 
tutrxmomitk,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the 
present  article,  however,  we  coofioe  ourselres  to 
what  is  ftricdy  termed  jaUeiai  ntlrology^  and 
treat  of  astronomy  under  Astrunomia. 

At  a  period  far  beyond  the  records  of  anthentic 
history  a  belief  arose,  which  still  prevails  an* 
ahaken  in  the  East,  that  a  mysterious  bat  dose 
connection  subsisted  between  the  relative  position 
and  movements  of  the  heevenly  bodies  and  the 
fa.\c  of  man.  In  process  of  time  it  was  maintained 
that  the  fortunes  of  each  individual  throughout 
life  depended  upon  the  aspect  of  the  sky  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  and  especially  upon  the  star 
which  was  risinj?  above  the  horizon  at  the  instant 
when  he  saw  the  light,  and  u{>on  thobc  which 
were  in  iti  imnediate  vicinity  {eunjmuiaf)^  or  re- 
moved from  it  by  a  sixth,  a  fourth,  or  a  third  part 
of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  or,  finally,  up*)n 
those  wUdl  were  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
same  diameter  (opjyositue).  Few  doubted  that  by 
obsenatiou  and  deep  study  persons  might  acquire 
the  pewMT  ef  ej^ooadinf  theae  appeaianeea,  that 
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the  d«>stiny  of  the  child  might  be  predicted  wttla 
certainty  by  those  who  were  skilled  to  inteqateS 
the  hmgaage  of  the  atan,  and  that  the  rcaak  •# 

aiiv  \nidertakinp  mifrht  be  for»'told  frnm  the  a.«j>ec-t 


of  the  firmament  when  it  was  oommeoonL  ii< 

were  distin^rnisli'  d  liy  various  desipiiati»>n^  From 
the  country  where  astronomy  was  first  studied,  and 
their  sdence  was  fint  developed,  they  wen  caDed 
f'hiildai-i  or  na/fyt'ititi ;  from  observing  the  stanv^ 
tutixmomif  attroiogi^  piamdttrii ;  from  emplqyii^ 
diagrams  cneh  as  were  aaed  by  ge<jwetiiciaaa,  aw- 
1',,-in'it'iri ;  fnini  determining  the  lot  of  man  at  his 
natal  hwu^  gtmttUiaoi  i  from  pnmhesying  the  coa> 
rannatioB  of  hit  struggles,  aevrcAM|MnMl  g 
while  their  art  was  known  as  hnpoKoffm^  ^m- 
r«sfpoXoy(a,  Tcrfi^AioXiryla,  &ror<A«0>i«ri«it  Af 
CkaUcu)onm,  Matktms^  or,  from  the  tables  they 
consulted,  wtycutut^.  Their  calculations  wctw 
termed  liabi/fonii  numeric  XoXSoIwr  /iedoSot,  TLmX- 
So/sfy  ^rfifnitSy  Jiatiomst  CkaUaicae ;  their  re* 
s{)onKes  whan  consultad  CkaUaeomm 
CJiaJdtieonm 
prardieta. 

The  stars  and  constellations  to  which  attentisa 

was  chiefly  directed  were  the  planets  and  the 
signs  of  the  Eodiac,  some  of  which  were  supposed 
to  exert  uniformly  a  benign  influraioe  {kyoBawmA 
A<rT^p<5\  such  as  Venus,  Jupiter,  Luna,  Virvn, 
Libra,  Taurus  ;  others  to  be  unifumiir  malign 
(koicovoioI  kaript9\  loeh  as  Satunms,  Mars, 
Scorpio,  Giprieomus  ;  others  to  be  doul)iful  (^ti- 
Koufoi  iurr4pfs)f  such  as  Mercurius.  By  the  com- 
binatieo  aad  eanjmietioa  (tfwt^oMt  coiutrUatut) 
or  opposition,  however,  of  those  Iwnign  with  tho**? 
malign,  the  power  of  the  latter  might  be  neu- 
tralised ot  even  tevcned,  and  a  nost  hapfiy 
hnmscope  be  prorluced,  as  in  the  case  of  Aniru<tiis 
who  was  bom  under  Capricomus  (Suet.  Aujf.  i>4), 
;i;id  heoae  that  figure  frequently  appears  en  hia 
medals.  For  the  sake  of  expodiliiii:  <  alrnhitions, 
the  risings  settings,  movements,  and  relative  posi- 
tions (orfiu,  ooRwiw,  nkiAm,  viae,  rffsnsssi—fs, 
coettu,  conrentus,  eonatrsiotirs,  r/r  frtrmn'tH.*, 
hai«im$f  forma^  potitmra,  ptmtmt  tiderum  el  atatia ) 
were  carefiallj  regis tswd  in  fahles  {wGuKts, 
i<prffitp^lS*i).  In  so  fitf  as  the  planets  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  of  especial  importance  to  note 
through  what  sign  of  the  ndiac  they  happened  to 
be  passinir,  ^ince  each  planet  had  a  pectiliar  sign, 
called  the  diimu$  or  house  of  the  planet,  during 
its  sojourn  in  which  it  possessed  superior  power. 
Thus  Libra,  Capricomus,  and  Scorpio  were  rp- 
spectively  the  huu»ts  of  Venus,  Saturn,  and  Mars. 

The  exact  period  of  birth  {hora  gemiUdu)  being 
the  criticBl  moment,  the  computations  founded 
upon  it  were  styled  yivtvis  (  ffenihaa\  iipoa-KSrot 
{horo»oapu»),  or  simply  <^(/m^  and  the  star  or 
stars  in  tiu  aooondaat  ttdm  nalnittMH  aidmm  mi- 
laWa. 

Astrologers  seem  to  have  found  their  way  to 
I  ifily  even  before  a  free  communication  waa  Opened 
up  with  the  East  by  the  Roman  conquests  in 
Greece  and  Asia,  since  they  are  mentioned  con- 
temptnottdy  hjr  Bnnhia.  (ap.  Cic.  Ih  Dw.  I  58.) 
AlKint  a  centnry  later  the  govennnent  seem  to  have 
become  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
likely  to  ariae  fimn  the  presence  of  sneh  {npoeters, 
for  in  B.C.  139  an  edict  was  promulented  by  C. 
Cornelius  Hispnllus,  at  that  time  praetor,  by  which 
the  Chaldacan«wenhanidiadftantha<%,  and 
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drj- ird  to  quit  Italv  within  ten  dajM  (VaL  Max.L 
&  f  2Xv>d  ihtj  vere  ag»in  baakhed  bom  the  city 
a  K.C  33,  by  M.  Agrippa,  wlio       tkeii  aedilc 
(Dim  Cam.  xUx.  1.)   Another  Mrere  ordinance  was 
k^clM  by  Aagustnt  agmimt  this  dau  (Dion  Caaii 
Ut.  I,  Izri.  2S\  but  the  frequent  occunence  of 
MKb  pkiMeg  at    ezpolit  et  DiathomaticoA*'  (SueL 
JV.  36),  "  Dobti  Italia  nuuheniatici«  "  (Tac.  Hut. 
X  6*2),  in  toe  hbtoriana  of  the  empire  prove  how 
fan  a  hol  i  thete  pretenders  must  have  obtained 
»r«rti:?  pHiblic  mind,  anfl  Tiow  pr^fitTKlp  the  oc- 
capKUjc  mtut  have  been  which  could  uiiiuce  them 
to  bovc  ditgraco,  and  gometimes  a  cruel  death 
(Tar.  Am,  il  '.''2).     Notwiths'.anHtnc-  the  numbrr 
tai  ttirjk^-^i  coaracter  of  the  pctiul  i.-iiii«.UiientJ  by 
viidb  they  voe  denoonced,  they  appear  to  have 
Mpl  tte>  tmiond,  and  ahh<»ut{h  froni  time  to  i 
tiae  cni»bcd  or  tcnidt'd  into  aikoce,  to  Imvc  re- 
imA  vith  fireah  vigour  in  teaaona  of  confusion 
•si  acarvf.y,  when  rl!  rlrisKf"?  <'f  iTi*'  cowiniuiiiM' 
^d&^mg  ui  uupenae  between  hope  and  fear,  were 
F^iiilMHl  to  yield  t»  «f«n'  rapcntitioiu  im- 
p'ilar.  It  emit  be  remembered  alao,  that  the  roost 
■Mere  prmoet  did  not  diadain,  when  agitated  by 
fatal  «r  ezdted  by  ambitious  loofpngi^  to  ac' 
fTTv  tbf  rrir.  rplcs  of  the  nrt  aiid  to  conrilt  its 
■fTiisstri,  M  wc  may  perceive,  not  to  muiiijiij 
cnaplc*,  from  the  well-knewn  story  of  Tiberius 
at!  Thoivllu*  (Tac  Amm.  vi  20,  21).    Hi  nee 
^Jt'itiM,  aher  receuntii^  the  high  promues  by 
tha  *vidMBMMlei*  ftiiHuhtH  Otho  to 
UMae  the  pirple,  adds  in  a  tone  of  sorrowful 
^<*ViaiMB,  "geam  boMinain  potentibus  infidum, 
ipoMtibw  ftfitt,  fttod  in  crritate  nostia  aft  wta- 
f-jr^r  »r*iiiT»f^  tt  r*"tinebitur."'    »'See  Cic.  Dtv.  ii. 
4i,4c  :  GeiL  xiv.  1  ;  Hot.  Oanm,  u.  17. 17  ;  Peru. 

:  Jtrv.  m.  4S,  Tu.  1»4,  ziv.  SM,  vi  658 
~»«1 :  Tac  Ann.  ii.  27,  32,  iii  22,  iv.  58,  vL 
%  ^  22,62,  6a,  xvi.  U,  //m<.  I  22,  ii.  62; 
^Ttt^HM,  F««&.  14,  Arm>,40;  Ge]LL9; 
bvsTi  Ci,*,  ilix.  43,  Ivi.  2.%  Ivii.  15,  Ixv.  1  ; 
2««r.a.  al42i  L^a.  £;iciir».  vii. «/  Joe. 
laatfiam  «rf        Cbrm  tL  17.  17  ;  Ru- 

.ViV.  tui  Tac.  An.,  ii.  27.  For  the  penal 
14,  »ee  Hciii,  />u*  6Wjii*iMi/rM)i<  rfsr 
W  'JOl,  Ac.  Ixripsig,  1844.  These  who 
*'  iM  ^quiff  a  knowledge  of  the  U'chnical  de- 
^  of  aitniiflgy,  aa  pca^tsed  by  the  ancients, 
MAfoiK  the  works  of  Manilias,  Julius  Fir- 
fcf«S  an«i  Ptiurmv.)  [W.R.) 

•^KONU  MI  A,  astronomy.    It  is  not  Dn»- 
V**'  « the  prcttnt  article  to  give  a  technical  his- 
*^  of  ihe  lite  and  progress  of  astronomy  among 
'^•aottti,  but  to  confine  our&clves  to  what  may 
» f)|liriid  aa  the  popular  portion  of  the  science, 
^    >'«erTatioBs,  MMly,  apao  the  relative  positi<» 
"«  ipparmt  iiMimn«tts  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
••?«»^r  tbe  fixed  fttars,  which  from  the  earliest 
'^'^  (Oftagrd  the  attention  «f  tlwMdbMses  of  Bsen 
ibrpSfrds  or  mariiMMi  were  wnnt  to  jiast 
^■■ijriit*  m  the  open  air.   VVe  shall  ctmstder  :  — 
.    TW  diSmnt  names  by  which  the  constella- 
ewe  diitin^niishetl  ainonff  the  ^m-fltB  and 
sod  the  legends  attached  to  eaeh  ;  but 
^  iMl  Bot  attsMpft  to  investigate  at  length  the 
«f  thm  tainr,  r^nr  the  times  stiH  places 
»l«      w^eyj  |]|gy  ,14.1,0  fint  bestowed.  The 
lor  this  fost  aeetiaB  hate  been  carefully 
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mention  speciaUy  once  for  all  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  constant  references ;  in  the  HUtoriteie  Unter* 
Mttchuttgen  ai6er  die  astramemutAga  BfobatAhm^  dtr 
AUem^  by  the  same  author  (Berlin,  1B06)  ;  in  a 
paper  by  Buttmann  Uhtr  die  EnUteAunp  der  Stern- 
bdder  auf  der  gritekitdum  ^dre^  contained  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Xieademy  for  1B26;  and 
in  the  Oetckidite  der  Attnmomte  of  Schaabficb. 

2.  The  risings  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars 
eaosidered  with  wftwnce  to  the  position  of  tha  Mm 
in  the  ecliptic,  —  a  series  of  phenomena  which  re- 
curring regularly  evt-ry  tropical  year,  ecrved  in 
the  most  remote  a^es  as  the  sole  guides  for  the 
op^'fationi  of  the  husl>andinaji,  ajul  which,  bi-Ing 
ill  later  times  frequently  appealed  to  by  the  poets, 
are  sometimes  designated  the  "  Poetical  Risings 
and  Setting'*  of  the  Stars."  Here  we  chifflv  r)(- 
pend  upon  the  cumpiiatiuus  md  dutscruiimm^ 
ancient  and  modem,  btonight  together  in  tbe 
['rrrnxfrfrion  of  Pelaviug  ;  npon  the  dijiqui.sition  by 
J.  ¥\  Putf  entitled  Commettiuiu/  tie  OrtiOm  ci  Oc- 
eutibus  .SWeni/ii  apmd  4milOI/mtlaMioot  commemora- 
fo»  (GottiiiL:.  \  ~'('^V]  ;  upon  a  papirby  Ideler,  U<Aer 
dea  aatnmt>mt^u-fi  iheil  der  J-\iyti  dcjf  Ovid^  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1822 — 
1 823,  and  on  the  Hmihmk  4tr  Oumekgk  by  tko 
same  author. 

SL  The  dinskm  of  the  year  into  two,  three,  or 
more  season"*,  rsrcording  to  the  risings  and  wttings 
of  particular  stars  or  cltuters  of  »tars.  The  Jlund- 
bmeh  der  Ckromlagi*  wmiaiM  a  full  examination  of 
all  the  Dir  n  in;T>'>rtni;t  ijo^igrs  from  the  Orsokand 
Ronuui  authuTA  which  bear  upon  these  pointa. 

Tbe  dolannination  of  tbe  length  of  toe  year  and 
the  distribtiti  II  rf  tinn-  into  months,  day«,  hottrs, 
and  other  periods,  which  in  some  degree  belong  to 
the  same  sabfeet,  ar»  treated  of  separately  under 
thehca?1s  of  Cai  KNDARifM  and  Dik^  and  con- 
fining our  atteotiun  lor  the  present  to  the  fixed 
itan  immm,  slsOba  mralSim,  sm  OolL  iiv.  1), 

we  shall  r.iaVr  a  few  rr-!:iark^  00,  tlw  bodko  of  tllO 
solar  system  under  Planetae. 

I.  TbS   UmTORY  AMD  NaMBS   OF  TUX  (}0N' 
iTKLLATlOKa, 

To  b«gni  with  the  two  earliMt  among  profimo 

writrr-.  Ilomrr  and  Ilt  hiod,  the  former  ti' >  s  the 
Bhur  or  Waggemi  JSoote$i  Orion  j  the 
Oriom;  the  PUadet,  and  the  Hyadtt:  the  latter, 
Orion  ;  Siriua  ;  the  Pleiades  ;  tlic  JfyuJcs  ;  and 
Aretmiu,  We  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  from 
this  that  they  wen  not  acquainted  with  the  namea 
or  forms  of  any  other  constellations,  but  it  6(M;mf 
certain  that  neither  the  IMUe  tieur  nor  the  Drugom 
were  known  lo  Homer,  fisr  aldiough  thete  rvmatn 
always  above  the  horizon  in  the  latitude  of  Grei'co 
and  Asia  Minor,  he  speaks  of  the  (Great)  Bear  as 
the  only  constellatioo  which  never  plunges  into 
Ocean's  baths  ;  and  wc  are  elsewhiTC,  as  will  be 
seen  below,  distinctly  told  that  the  LitUe  Bear  waa 
introduced  into  Greece  from  the  East  by  Tbalea. 

Pliny  {H^N.  ii  6)  attributes  the  invention  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  to  Cleostratus  of  Tenedo*  (iLB.C 
5U0),  and  asserts  that  .^risi  and  SagUtarim  wMin 
marked  out  befSon  the  rart.  The  first  distinct  in- 
fiirmation,  however,  with  regard  to  the  Grecian 
heavwi."!  waa  contained  in  the  "Ei'o^Tpoi' and  the 
♦aiv^/Afraof  Eudozusof  Cnidna,whodied  B.C.  352. 
Both  of  these  workg  are,  it  is  true,  lost  with  the  OS* 
ception  uf  a  few  fragments,  but  their  contenta  an 
knm  to  Hi  from  the  poon  of  Aiatnt  (fl.  a  &  260), 
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which,  as  we  OTf  nasared  in  tlx*  rnmmTttary  which 
bean  the  name  ot  Hipporchus,  doe*  little  more  than 
wptwil  in  Tcrac,  vitk  v«iy  few  famttmiM,  the 

nirtttrr  contuincd  in  the  two  treatises  namod  above, 
c«ptH:ially  in  the  latter.  The  g;reai  po{Milahtj  en- 
toyed  by  dw  pradoelion  «f  Antm  {Om  tab  M 

tuma  9emf<r  Aratiis  crit)  mint  hfivp  depeatded  upon 
the  attractions  presented  bj  hia  theme,  and  oer- 
ttunly  not  vpan  tke  vptrit  or  jtraee  with  whieb  limit 
llioiuf  v;i=;  hiiullod.  We  kimw  the  namc>ii  of 
Uurty-hve  Oreekj  who  oumpoeed  commentaries 
vpoD  it,  and  w%  an  •eqnainlra  with  no  lew  than 
three  tr.iii?latifjns  into  I^itin  verse — one  liy  riccrn, 
of  which  6agni«ita  only  ramaia }  aaother  by  Caesar 
OenaairieDi,  of  wliieh  a  uawiidmaLlg  poitiMi  haa 
lieen  presenred  ;  ami  a  third  liy  Ilufus  Ko.*tus 
Avienus,  which  is  eatirv.  V  irgil  borrowed  Uu^gely 
from  this  sonroe  in  those  portinnt  of  his  Oeargici 
which  coiitaii)  rifi  rciuos  to  the  li<'a\iMily  hodies, 
and  particularly  in  that  section  which  is  devoted 
to  pro^ostka  of  th«  w«ather.  Then  aor*  also 
viiliiabU-  (irtfk  fitholia  aJscn'iK^d  to  the  ymmjyer 
ThooB,  but  numifcsUy  compounded  of  materials 
dflrifod  ftwn  many  diflWent  quorten.  The  wofk 
itself  is  divided  iutd  tlucc  \<iru  : 

J.  A  deaonptioa  of  th«  consteUatioasi  oxteBduig 
to  line  454. 

2.  A  short  account  of  the  Planets,  of  the  Milky 
Way,  of  the  Tropical  Circles,  and  of  the  Equator, 
foUowed  from  T.  669  hy  a  ftill  detail  of  the  stars 
wfaidi  rise  and  set  as  each  sign  of  dM  aodiac 
pears  in  succession  (tfWararoAa/). 

3.  At  line  733  commences  what  is  frequently 
tvgnrded  as  a  separata  poan,  aod  placed  apart 
u«d<*r  the  title  Atooyifitteu,  consisting  of  a  collodion 
of  the  various  ajipottraiices  which  enable  an  o))- 
aarvarof  nature  to  predict  the  weatlnT.  Ituill 
be  wen  bi  l<«w  that  th<*  cnastellation*  dt-scrihod  by 
AraluB  still  retain,  with  n  few  variiiiiaDs,  the  luimea 
by  which  he  distingujahaa  them. 

Ill  a  littl"  tnrt  ascribed  try  F'mtosthcnos  (fl.  n  r. 
230),  ciititlea  KaraaTtpiafwi^  probably  au  abrid|^- 
raent  of  a  more  complete  treatise,  in  which  he 
details  tlu>  invtholo^'ii  al  origin  of  the  cnnstollati^ms, 
together  with  the  munbcr  ruid  place  of  liic  aUia  in 
each,  we  find  the  Kiv.nc  f  orms  arranged  in  the  same 
order  as  in  Aratos,  who  is  follownl  istcp  by  step. 
The  Bird^  however,  is  here  termed  the  6wim  ;  the 
Cenlanr  is  indiridiialised  into  Cfttnw/  and  the 
/fair  4>f  Bi  renin-  appears  for  the  firfst  time,  having 
been  introduced  by  Conon  in  honour  of  the  siMer- 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Gneif(ete«. 

Scientific  astronomy  commmced  at  Alexandria 
in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  before  our 
era ;  and  ue  fint  atepa  iren  made  by  Tfanoeharfs 

and  Aristylliii',  who  nmirlsheil  ri:r  n  , 
They  mvented  the  method  of  dctermiuing  the 
placet  of  the  fixed  atata,  by  referring  them  to  one 
of  the  preat  circles  of  the  heavens,  and  for  th5« 
wupooe  selected  the  equator.  By  them,  as  we 
leani  ftora  Ptoleror,  the  rt^ht  aarewiion  and  de> 
dination  of  many  star*  were  observed,  nmonp 
others  of  .^pico  in  the  Virgin,  which  they  found 
to  be  8^  mm  the  eqnfnox  of  antmmi. 

Ilipparchtis,  about  l.'iO  years  hiter,  followed  up 
the  track  which  they  had  indicated :  his  observ- 
attorn  extended  tram  i.c,  169  to  b.  c.  127  ;  and, 
Avhether  we  re<jarJ  the  originality,  the  magnitude, 
or  the  iniportanoo  of  hia  laboiDa,'ho  ta  well  entitled 
to  be  rMwdad  as  the  father  ti  the  tciencc.  (See 
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serriceK,  he  f-n\  drew  up  a  regular  catalogue  of 
the  hxed  ftiar%  puuitir>^  out  tiaeir  posittoo  and 
magnitdk^  he  first  ddineatt-d  a«.xtiTatdy  the  shafo 
of  t!ie  conHellatioos,  ami  he  lir-t  ^"^  oreni  tlie 
pruccsMik»i  of  the  equinoxes  by  c«unpariiig  his  ova 
obsenratioos  with  those  of  Tinwahnria  and  Arii- 
tylluB.  1 1  \%  much  U)  be  lamented  that  all  tlie 
works  ol  su  K'eat  a  moa  should  have  pmslifd, 
with  the  exe(«pcioo  of  a  conunentstfy  in  three  books 
U{)on  the  descrii>tion  of  the  fixed  star?  I  t  Fudr.nu 
and  Azatus  ^'K^<r> TB»r  'Kpdrov  luu  Jtuio^ow 
fmrn/thm^,  the  leHt  mlanhle  paafaipo  of  dl  hit 
prodiictionR.  h  .v  -,  f  nwever,  every  r*-a*on  U» 

believe  that  tii«  subOMuoe  of  hit  meat  voioable  ob- 
tervnthmo  haa  boon  prseerred  in  Um  Almagest  «f 
Ptokniy,  which  lont:  enjoyed  such  high  fame  that  iul 
fiimMr  auUion  were  allowed  to  «ak  into  ofaliTioD. 

The  ortdogaa  of  the  ftnd  alMn  by  Ptehmy 
(fl.  A.  D.  I  00),  contained  in  the  jiovcnlh  ami  i  i;:!itJi 
books  of  the  Alraageat  and  dertTod  in  all  pn>- 
iMrivHity  in  a  great  meaanre  from  fhnt  eoatpiiei  ly 
Hipparchus,  long  served  as  the  model  for  all  s.if - 
toiiiieat  kbour*  in  the  tame  field,  and  little  more 
than  tw«  eentarica  hsv«  elipawd  tinea  nay  attempt 
was  made  to  sujxTM'dc  it  by  somcthinj^  more  t>»r- 
fscL  It  embraoet  48  ooostellatioQa  (21  nonhera, 
15  aoutbem,  and  the  19  ngnt  of  the  aodiac),  cuo- 
prising  15  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  45  of  the 
aeoond,  208  of  the  thirds  4|4  of  the  fourth,  '2\1 
of  the  fifth,  49  of  the  ttxtb,  9  obwmre,  and  ft 
noblkms,  in  all  1022.  These  are  the  oonsteUa* 
tions,  usually  denominated  the  Oid  Comsteihtiimit 
to  distinguish  them  6um  the  aulditicHit  nndt  ia 
modem  times,  and  thoia  W9  aball  MMndir  ia  wt- 
1,'ular  order.  The  stars  are  ennmernted  accoidin; 
to  the  place  which  tliey  occupy  in  the  figures,  the 
latitude,  longitttdoii  and  magnitndn  aC  «ach  beisf 
specified.  ]r.  e>vnnection  with  mnny  eonstellationi., 
several  uLars  aie  meutiuucd  o^opipwTol,  that  ii, 
not  jndnded  within  the  limits  of  amy  one  of  the 
fi^nires  ;  among  those  near  the  Lion  he  notices  the 
I/air  (t/  LtcrtsmcBy  aniotig  thoee  Q<aar  the  Lagle  the 
Antiuom.  The  tii^e  ttan  and  tnmll  gmipt  tt 
which  particular  names  are  assieried,  are,  Jrrtwf*-*. 
the  /.VTB,  (^Atftelia^  the  Kids^  the  Ea^«^  the  Hfodt^ 
the  I'UuuUs^  the  the  ^saai^  fojoahw 

{$amKi(Titos)f  VinJenuairix,  Spioa^  Amfarrf,  the 
Jlotmd  (he  ioe$  not  give  the  nametS^rMfa),^^!^!^ 
and  /VwejHM. 

Anionp  our  fir.  il:  aiitliorilics  wc  must  n-;  f^" 
over  Ucmiuus,  whose  work  Eiffarfttyif  «n  'i^ 
♦na^t*^  eontaina  in  lixtean  chnplart  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  most  striking  facts  in  Aatronomy  awl 
Mathematical  Geography.  We  know  Qothmg  of 
him  personally ;  bat  H  Mn  been  infoted  fien  hit 
book  that  he  was  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and  th.if  he 
flourished  about  B.U  70*  at  Bom^  or  at  some 
phiee  nnder  the  same  parallel.  The  second  chapter 
treats  of  the  constollationg  and  of  thojc  stars  and 
small  dusters  distinguiabed  by  particalar  Baxnc<> 
The  Omm  flsmstwe,  whieh  it  not  Indaded  fai  the 
21  northern  constellations  of  Ptolemy,  has  hert 
an  indepeiuknt  place  assigned  to  it  {  the 
LOIk  iwrw,  it  termed  wptnpAi  frwm  anflv' 
wo^X'*'*  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  in- 
troduced  by  Hipparchus  ;  in  addition  to  the  1& 
Southern  Constellations  of  Ptolemy,  we  find  tbt 
Stream  (x^<^  viaros)  isstiing  firom  the  urn  of 
Aquarius,  and  the  Tkymu  of  the  Centaur.  The 
nxteenth  chapt^  is  particularly  interesting  and 
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fi  Mi  wttinn  or  ^  fixed  ttan,  with 

jawfTJortK^  r»f  the  weaihor,  arcording  to  Meton, 
£actflBioa,  Eodooros,  Calippiu,  and  o^«v,  the  ob- 
■iiMiiM  «f  <ach  being  qveted  •qjamtdy. 

Tbr»  Romang  .\il/ipto»i  the  knowledge  of  the  stan 
wrormnkated   bj  the  Greeks  without  in  the 
<%hlM  difm  extending  it.    Only  two  Latin 
vrijR  (li^yjrve  spc-cioJly  on  the  sabject,  Manilitu 
Julias  Finnicas,  and  their  treatises  belong 
■Aw  I*  JmHtM  Asixniogy.  The  poets,  however, 
Rjvcianv  Ovid  and  VirgU,  make  fmjuent  alla- 
mm  tQ  the  risangs  and  Mttingi  of  the  fixed  sUn, 
WiM table  centtellations  and  to  the 
l4(eid>  att^brd  to  them.    Cicero,  OcnM&icus, 
ud  Arie&ai,  a«  we  bare  stated  abore,  executed 
■Mhtfaaa  of  Antoa,  while  in  Vitruvina,  Plinv, 
rjATOrlla,  Martianua  GbpaDa,  the  Scholiast  on 
^MBitaa,  and  Hjrgimaa,  we  find  a  multitude  of 
•Mfc   llaBSiiu,  It  is  clear,  took  Aratus  for  hia 
fiiir  in  so  £ir  as  the  constellations  were  con- 
anediCar  ha  doe«  not  notice  thctf(Hr^£sr«ne% 
1i»A<iw«be  &w6kerw 

Pllnr  tpcaks  of  the  eMuetdktioaa  as  iev«itj--two 
»  naaihtf ;  but  he  aeenu  to  have  eked  otit  the  mm 
•f  ewmmg  separately  portions  of  figures,  such 
Jtbr  I'Uujdm^  the  HyuUt^  the  Um  and  the 

tf  JfMrnu,  the  Thyrm^  nf  iite  Centaur, 
■i  Hiad  of  MedtuOy  the  Hetfntttar  (/  J'erst-us, 
tte  i/4aper,  the  Tteo  jittet,  ^Cap,'Ua,  the  KtJs, 
taa  Umr  of  Ber<mic^^  the  ThroHt  of  Cur  tar  y  and 
P>*iiWy  the  more  conspicuous  auioiig  the  ijuiivi- 
f^-n,  joch  as  Arctttnu  and  Sinia.  He  sets 
io«a  the  nunbf  r  nf  .r^v,,^;-^ -p^  sy^,^  1600|  wiuch 
fecKeeds  tiic  cat^oguc  ot  Ptolemy, 

The  Scholia  on  GcrmaBicus  do  not  constitste  a 
kfahr  commmtary  like  the  Sihclia  on  Aratu.*, 
M  are  traniilalioni  Ironi  Kxato&thencA,  with  e«nie 
BKwpti,  added  snbaequently  perhaps,  from  the 
WamOr3<«ca  ««t  Barbara  of  Nip'idius  F%«lw«iid 
•■w    rkj  on  aAtxx>Dumical  myths. 

The  F&^mm  Attronomieon^  which  hcan  t!ie 
■aaie  of  Hyginns,  is  written  in  the  *tv!r  of  Era- 
jjtktte*,  aad  ijt  io  a  great  m<:flsare  borrowed  from 
No  notice  is  here  taken  af  th*  Foal  nor  of 

•t  SfMAhrra  Crovm.  pmvcj   that  at  the 

~**  *heii  it  was  cuinpoeed,  wheneTer  that  may 
~>tt«»  attention  was  paid  toAntnithM 
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In  wf^t  follows  we  arrange  the  con§tellallon8, 
^  two  triding  exeeptioa^  in  the  oider 
■"P*^  by  Ptfrfemy,  enwerathig  fint  tfao  twenty- 
«»  aoftlf>m  tiifiiB  ;  secondly,  the  twel  ve  zodiacal 
"IM-,  i£kd  ksU^r,  the  fifteen  aontheni  skos.  In 
we  giTe,  first,  tho  Mme  hy  widdi  ti»e 
**ur-<na:ian  is  known  omone  ourselves;  Becondly, 
^ ^  ascnhed  to  it  by  AzatiUi  and  lastly,  the 
Q«wk  and  Latb  mm  which  inort 


l.TiiiGsKATHk  ut.  TaiPLOCrii.  Cjrua.Ks' 
Waw,  'a^„  0*«riAj}),  'EXlini  (Arat.  27, 
^V>^  Anim$y  M<tfor  Una  (OoniHm.),  He- 
J  fC^t^  Maail.  L  303).    The  roost  remarkable 
»  the  northern  hami^here  both  on  aceount 
^  bnlliaocy      from  tbt  dKnaataneo  that  it 
Baki  bflow  the  horiion  in  Eun)pe  and  those 
^tMf  Asia  known  to  the  ancients,  is  that  which 
^■■qrifc  6o  tte  «r  BooNr  WM  known  by  the 


names  of  'A^ror,  The  She  licar^  or*A/ta{a,  I'kt 
ITarjpoa  {IL  xviiL  487,  Od.  r.  27«),  whidi  tho 
Romans  translated  by  the  equivalent  terms  Una 
and  riiiii^rum  or  Cwnu.  At  a  later  period  when 
the  Leaser  Bear  had  been  added  to  dio  mimber  of 
the  celestial  signs,  the  epithets  fity^i)  and  futtpd 
were  applied  to  them  rcapectiTcly  by  way  of  dia- 
tinction,  and  in  like  momt  OnA  {TVuL  ir.  8) 
speaks  of  thrro  as  ato^aa  tninonjue  ftraf.  The 
ancimt  Italian  name  for  the  seven  bright  stan 
wUeh  fam  the  noi*  ooupiEnoao  portioo  of  the 
protip  was  Septem  Trioim  (Cic.),  that  is,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  Varro  (L.     yL  4  ;  GelL 
iu  21 ;  Foetus,  «.  v.  TWoms),  Tim  Sntm  PImiakhig 
Oxen,  an  appellation  which  as  well  as  that  of  a^io^a 
was  extended  to  the  Leaser  iieac.   Thus  Anttua 
]ii§  dflicnplioii 


9im  94  utif  ifi^ls  (x"^^'^ 


deriving  ^/"'^ai, 
celebrates 


jviiga 


Arctnnim,  pluviasque  Ilyadas,  j^tiwM«^4r  Tn'om^t^ 

and  Vitruviua  (ix.  3)  not  only  employs  Sep^- 
trio  simply  for  the  Greater  Bear,  bat  distingoiahei 

between  Sfpteynfrio  mujr,r  and  SrpUmirlo  niinor, 
and  again  sp<-uk*  of  the  Artioa,  qui  SeptenUrioius 
dicmntmr. 

In  addition  to  the  above  dcsi^ations  we  find 
'BAim;,  applied  to  the  Greater  ik-ar  alone,  derived 
from  iu  sweeping  nmnd  in  a  curve  (&eh  rov  ^idv- 
(TfaBai,  Srh"l.  adArat.  37),  wliile  from  the  nivthi- 
cai  connection  established  between  this  constella- 
tioB  and  Callisto,  daaghtor  of  tbo  Aicadiaa  auuaidi 
Lycann,  the  Latin  po^  t'i  mnstantly  fffr-r  to  it  as 
Lycaotiis  Ardo$ ;  I^arrhasU  Ardot ;  Parrlumdea 
ttgOtu;  AfaemaiisUrm,ite.  The  term  Amms  A»Wi 
pMif. loved  by  Propertins  (it.  9}.  24),  is  explained 
bt Mow  (No.  5)  under  Arctop^uitu.  For  the  stoiy  of 
Callisto  and  her  transfbtBMtten  aee  Ovid.  MtL  u, 
409,  FasL  ii.  l.^:)  ;  Serv.  ad  Vh^  Gmf^  i  246 j 
Hygin.  J'oei.  Astron,  ii.  1.  2. 

3.  Thk  Lnaaa  or  Lrrrix  Bkar,  'A/wrot 
(jttKpd)^  Kin-Sa-ovfKi^  KuySffovpit  (AraL  27—308), 
Arctm  mioor  (Cic),  t^nonim  (Cic  Manil.  i.  3tl(i). 
Thii  eoDalellation,  wo  are  aaMU«d  by  manr  ntv- 
thorities  (Schol.  aJ  Horn.  11.  x\iii.  IH/;  AchilL 
TaL  I$<^oy.  m  AnO.  Fhaen.  c  1  j  Dicg.  La^  i 
33;  Hy^  .<lifroii.  il  9),  was  fint  added  to 
the  Grecian  catalogues  by  Thales  by  whom  it  niav 
poasiblr  have  been  imported  frMa  the  £aat  i  and 
while  nan  ito  dooe  noonblanee  in  form,  it  shared 
the  nanu-s  of  "Aptcros  and  ifia^a  with  its  more  an- 
cient and  majestic  companion,  it  euroyed  oxdo- 
sively  the  appellaUoos  m  ^oivunf  mna  Kwtirovpa. 
The  fonncr  was  derived  from  the  circunisianoo 
that  it  was  selected  by  the  Phoenicians  as  the 
guide  by  wUeh  they  shaped  their  eouoe  at  sea, 
the  Grecian  mariners  with  less  judgment  employ« 
ing  Uelice  for  the  same  purpose  (Arat.  37  ;  Erat. 
Oat.  9;  Sc\)ol.  ad  Otmam.  p.  8d;  Hygin.  P.  A. 
il  2).  The  latter,  signifying  ooaw  oaWo,  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  the  whole  figure,  and  not  as  in 
modem  ttmes  merely  to  the  pole  star,  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  appearance  pweoelod 
by  three  of  the  stars  which  form  a  circular  sweep, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  tho  upturned  curi  of 
a  dog^  tail,  and  will  thus  be  an  expression  analo- 
gous to  that  of  IMiee.  The  earW  astronomeia 
seem  to  have  generally  conMdored  thet  om  of  tlw 

I.  3 
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tan  in  the  Little  Bear  marked  the  position  of  the 
polei  but  it  u  difficult  to  detenuine  from  their 
wnd»  to  whieh  they  sererally  refia;  Accord- 
ing to  Ilyginiis  who,  however,  stems  not  to 
hnvc  cleulj  undentood  £ratostheoea  whom  he 
quotes,  one  of  tha  time  itan  fimning  die  taO  waa 
called  Polu$  and  the  two  others,  from  circling 
round  it,  XdyMvrd,  Tk»  Dancer^  the  Huoe  appa- 
rently with  die  Zadinrtw  of  tlie  Bcholiaat  on  Ger- 
tnanicus. 

Xhoae  poet*  who  r^arded  the  Great  Bear  as 
Odliato  rspraaented  the  Utile  Bear  aa  tier  dog;  but 

according  to  another  legend  commonly  received, 
the  two  bean  were  the  two  oympha  who  acted  a« 
nonet  in  Gr^  to  infimt  Jove  (Amt  SI),  and 

benCO  the  phraae  Cnht^ae  Ardi  (German.). 

Z,  Tas  Dragon,  A/mUwv  (AiaU  45),  tnuis- 
lated  by  the  Latins  Draco  (Ci&  Oennan.  Vitrav.), 
iSVr/KTWjf  (fiennan.  Vliruv.  Manil.  Ovid),  and  Attijui^ 
(Virgil.  Ovid.  MauiL).  Servius((Ki  Virg.  Ueury. 
i20S)  nmRilw  that  there  are  thtw  Angm$  in  the 
diy,  OM  lying  botareentho  Bean: 

MaxiTims  hie  fleru  sinunso  clabitur  AncniH 
Ciruum  j)er'[ue  dii.w  iu  morcm  fluminia  Aictos  : 

(comp,  YitruT.  ix.  3):  the  lecond  grasped  by 
OpkkMm:  the  third,  to  the  tooth,  around  the  Chtfar 

and  Cuifu*.  The  superior  richness  of  the  Greek 
language  diatiuguithed  these  as  Apdic«y,'0^tx,  and 
'TUpni.  The  aetcriptton  of  Amtui  hat  been  ren- 
dered almost  verbatim  and  with  great  spirit  by 
Virgil  in  the  lines  quoted  above.  Mythological  ly, 
the  dragnn  was  regarded  as  the  melee  which  ence 
guarded  the  api)li  >  xf  ihe  Hespcrides,  or  ns  a  snake 
anatched  by  Minenra  from  tb«  ^ianta  asd  whirled 
\ij  her  tlon  to  the  pole.    (Hygin.  P,  A.  it  3,  iii. 

2  ;   SiTv.  r;,7   n'nr.  C^or,/.  i.  24  4  ) 

4.  CxruKua,  Ki}^<is  (AiHt.  183),  Cvphttu 
(Cic  VitroT.  Manil),  latidet  Oepken  (German.). 

The  legends  re8j)ecting  this  ill-fated  monarch  and 
the  other  members  of  his  &inily  who  beamed  in 
the  hearens,  Cassiopeia^  Perseus^  and  Andromeda, 
are  detailed  at  length  in  the  ChtattMitlDt  of  En- 

tosthenes  and  in  llysinus. 

5.  TRS  BlAm-WA»0«I«,B00TM,TRtWA0- 

CiovKR,  'ApKTo<pv\a^  (AniL  91),  An-toph}ihi.r 
(Cic.  Oermau.  Manil.  i.  323),  tnwslated  by  Ovid 
(TVhC.  i  10.  15)  Cbsftw  Urmf,  and  by  VitniTius 
(ix.  3.)  Cm^os  Ar.'i,\  ,:  s:!iiji!y  Cmtos  (/.  c),  was 
denominated  also  bvelmjs  (Aral  ^c),  Bootct  (Cic 
Oennan.  Ibnil.X  L  e.  BirMbw,  the  ox-driTcr,  and 
Recording  to  the  Scholi.i;  t  < n  Anitus  (I.  cOTpiryrrrVji, 
the  Tinta^.  The  first  name  which  supuoses  the 
oonstelhtMot  to  repretmt  a  nan  upon  the  wateh 
denotes  simply  the  position  of  the  figure  with  re- 
gard to  the  Great  Bear,  or  when  the  latter  was 
regarded  aa  Callisto,  then  Arvtophylox  be<mrae 
her  son  Areas,  by  whom  she  was  hunted  and 
thtin  ;  the  second  name,  which  is  found  iu  Homer 
(Oil.  272)  refers  to  tiie  ifui(a^  the  hnaginaiy 
form  of  BowTTjj  being  fancied  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  driver  of  the  team  ;  the  third  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  period  of  die  faelhwal  rising  of  the 
group  vvhi  h  indicated  the  season  of  the  vinUigc. 

The  chief  star  in  the  constellation  is  ARCTuaua, 
*ApiT«8ipoff  (Arat  9B\  Artttmrn  (Cie.  Oennan. 
Vilruv,  Manil.),  a  word  of  similar  impirt  with 
Arctophylax.  It  is  twice  mentioned  bv  Uesiod 
(fiVjgr.  SSft,  tflO),  and,  at  we  thall  tee  hertafter, 
o  1  {[Ml  ^  n  pmiTiinent  place  in  the  calendars  of 
Greece  and  Rome.   l5ome  Ute  writers,  such  as  the 


Scholiast  on  Oermanicus,  Hyginus  and  Martiaiias 
Caoella,  use  the  name  Arcturus  fior  the  whole  coii> 
steJlation,  but  Aiatna,  Oeniimit,  and  Ptolemy  «n»> 
sider  it  as  a  single  star. 

The  lejpnds  with  regard  to  Bodies  pretest  many 
diifemt  aspects  \  by  the  Oreekt  he  waa  utanily 
represented  as  Areas,  the  son  of  Cullisto  ;  Ovid  in 
one  patsnge  (/Visf,  vi.  235)  caUs  him  Lycaon,  the 
fiither  of  the  haplett  damsel  ;  by  othoa  be  waa 
pronounced  to  be  Icarius  (or  Icarus)  to  whoia 
Bacchus  taught  the  use  of  the  vine,  and  then  the 
eonstelktion  Vii^  wat  bit  daughter ;  Erigooe, 
and  either  the  greater  or  the  lesser  hound,  was  her 
dog  Maera  (CAmts  /carnM,  Ov.  t'o^u  iv.  9Sif)w 
Hence,  too,  the  Beptemtrionct  are  styled  Aboet 
Jcarii  by  Pn){KTtius  (ii.  24.  24). 

Homer  ijOd.  v.  272)  calls  Boiiteafi^t  iomy,  from 
hi«  deeomding  below  the  heriion  in  an  upright 
;  osition,  and  therefore  very  gradually.  Compare 
Ov.  Fast.  HI  406  ;  Claad.  HapL  Pnuerp.  ii  lIHI^ 
and  the    pigri  Hunua  Bootae*  of  Jnvenal,  v.  28. 

6.  TnK  NoKTHKHN  Crown,  lT*<fxwos  (.\rat. 
71),  Cunma  (Cic.  Vitiuv.  ManiL),  A  riadmta  eoroma, 
Mmoa mnma^OtrmuLy.  PtolemTdittingvithee be- 
tween the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Crown  (2t* 
^KOfos  fi6p*tos,  y^ios),and  hence  the  modem  name. 
According  to  the  legend  eomnonly  adopted  thit  waa 
the  chaplet  of  Ariadne  placed  by  Bacchus  in  the 
iimiameat  to  do  honour  to  bis  aittrttt,  and  henoe 
the  eptdieta  applied  by  Oenmnicat  aa  footed 
above.   (Comp.  V  irg.  CAmyi  L  222  j  Of.  Fut,  iai, 

ManiL  L  330.) 
The  name  Qawwa,  now  ^Tea  to  the  moat  m- 
splendent  star  in  the  cndt^  waa  not  kmnm  t»  tlm 
Komons, 

7.  HinctTtn.  The  eonitdhdon now  known  by 

this  name  is  described  by  Aratus  (v.  63)  as  an  un- 
known or  nameless  form  (sKSsiAer  Starw ;  4w«ti9«os 
*tSti\oto\  whieh  from  itt  menbhmoe  to  n  awn 

toiling  ( fjurytoyTi  Sivtpl  ioiKhs  t^ukov)  on  hia 
knees,  was  usually  called  'Eryiraffaft  which  the 
Romans  dther  exprmeed  in  the  tame  letlett,  iSa- 
f^nasi  (Miuiil.  v.  645),  Enfftmasin  (Cic.),  or  by  the 
translations  Gancuiatua^  imgmnealatta  (Vitmv.  ix. 
3X  If>geniailu9  (Jul  Fhm.  iriiL  17),  Niam  im 
ijeniius  (Vitruv.  ibid.),  Nijrd  (jenutpwiet  (Qvrttaxu 
ManiL  i.  322,  v.  645),  iJtkn  gmm  msma  (Ger. 
man.),  or  simply  JVIntt  a.  NUrm  (CSe.  Oenmn.X 
hmixus  (.\vien.  205),  or  with  reference  to  the 
hbouring  attitude  Defisctum  sidiu,  ^fflgm  d^^tela 
Man  (Oerman.). 

Acconling  to  Avienus  (v.  175),  the  nppcUiUion 
of  Hercules  was  bestowed  by  Panyasis^  by  of  here 
it  was  regarded  aa  Thetens,  by  ottien  la  rmnna, 
son  of  Lycaon,  by  others  as  Promethent  rimtnifiil  to 
Caucasus.   (Hygin.  F.  A.  ii.  6,  iii.  6.) 

8.  Tks  Ltrs,  XDivs,  Aii^pa  (Amt  268),  Zfro 
(Oerman.  Vitmv.  ManiL  L  831),  F:d<s  (Cic), 
Fidi$  (CoL  xi.  2.  §  43,  &c.),  Fidiada  (Plin.  //. 
rriii.  64,  Ac).  Ptolemy  (4>.  A.)  designate*  aa 
i5  Xauxpii  rfjr  ATpor,  the  j)eculiarly  bright  star 
(a  Lyrae),  which  renders  this  constellation  m  eoo. 
spicuous  ;  but  it  app^m  probable  that  the  simple 
Avpa  among  the  Greek  astmiKimers,  ns  well  as 
Fidis  and  Fidiada  amoi^  the  Latins,  was  htv 
quently  employed  to  denote  thit  single  star,  aa 
well  as  the  whole  sign,  ^fnnilius  ei  liiis  to  speak, 
of  F%d4it  as  a  coftstellation  distinct  irom  Lyra,  but 
tile  passages  are  veiy  eenfhsed  (L  409  ;  comp.  324, 
337).  1  he  inviiitiiM]  of  the  Lyre  being  ascribtil 
to  Merctuy,  we  naturally  find  the  ^itheta  'f^yioiif 
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(AfaL  674),  KutAAifyalq  (597),  Mtrcmiotu  (Oer- 

tt^^  \  f  '^LWia  (Cic)  attached  to  it 

iMR   ^u-a!(,   'Oprtf,   oloAtfS  v^vis  (Arat. 
271,  27 j\  .ffe»  (Ck-X  FoAmth,  Avu  (Vitnir. 

The  Bird  i*  thr  name  given  by  Amtm 
lad  Gemii.us  to  the  constcUatiim  termed  by  Era- 
Umtkeot*  (c  25)  Kmcvos,  Tendered  Qfam$  by 
Grrtnnr.icuj  and  Mauilius,  for  which  the  sTnonrw 
(Mr  ia  ^eqneotty  subttitutcd.  By  i}tythult)gi9ts  it 
renAfJrf  m  the  swan  of  Leda. 

10.  CimiorUA,  KeuT<ru'ir#ta  (Arat  189),  (1/5 
■K^a  ^Cic  German.  MatiiL  i  361 X  Casaiopca 
{ Vrtrar.).  For  tlivaijih  regarding  ber,  aee  Hygin. 
P  A.  iL  10  ;  camp.  AraL  654  ;  Maoil.  T.  604; 
Pwitm.  I  17.  3 ;  ColuuwlL  xi  2.  f  78. 

11.  PBMKm,  Htpa«6f  (Arat.  248),  /Vranu 
(Cit  German.  VitTBT.  ManiL  i.  S.*)",  was 
pKtnrea  at  bearing  in  one  hand  a  crooked  sword 
•*f*i».  blx),  aad  b  tht  «ther  the  bead  of  the 
^>t  rvTin  Mcinsi,  Vopyinotf  (Ocmin.  Ptolem.),  Gor- 
famemm  aipmt  (Vitrsv.  ix.  3),  Oor^omit  ora  (ManiL 
t9»\C^09fy9m».   (Hygm.        ilL  11). 

12.  Tax  Chariotekr,  'Hffoxoi  (Arat  156), 
Hm»odkm$  (ManiL  L  369),  Auriga  (Cic.  German. 
VlHfer.X  Janq^oftr  <AneD.)f  was,  aeeoiding  to 

Qir-n  prirncm  rurrn  Tolitontrra  Jupiter  alto 
Qituiri^ugiA  t\''ii*}R-xit  ttiuis.       Ma  Ml,,  i.  370. 

AooardiDg  to  another  (G«nuan.  Aid.)  Myrtiliu  the 
ckmto««f  OnMMin,  wbobeMycd  IdannMer 

tD  P^l.>7«.  (Hrcin.  Fab.  84.) 

The  brahtnt  star  in  this  coitateUatioo  (a)  was 
med  (Aftl  157)  by  the  Oreeka,  wtw 
p*  t  -iNii  a  pat  supported  upon  the  uppxr  part  of  the 
kft  ana  of  the  figure,  and  by  the  Komans  Cape/In 
iO-nL  UuO.  Plm.)  or  O^ro  (Ck.  Vitrav.  Hor. 
O'-mwi.  Columrl.).  The  epithet  flAfW?;  in  Aratus 
(1 64^  according  to  the  expkaatioa  of  his  Scholuut, 
appfiad  Wcanw  ilM  <d(  railed  (hi)  AA^^t 

'HrtiJx*'',  and  hence  OUntr^  Olenium  pe^^s, 
(Mamm  atlrwm.  Iti  heliacal  riting  took  phKc 
••an  Mm  iht  winter  aotitSce,  and  Aoa  it  wa« 
t»'.-r7t'^  ftonum  pluriaU^  while  the  Upends  de- 
clared that  Ihia  vaa  the  TCiy  goat  Amaltheia  vho 
Maant  Ida.  BoA  of  thcae 
,  apoD  ID  tlia  oo^lat  of  Ovid  s 

Kaacitur  01'-r.li«'  siiriium  pluviale  Caprllae, 
lUa  dali  C4>cliim  pnu-mia  lactic  halx  t. 
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iC»  ^)  placed  by  Aiatoa  (166) 
the  wriil  of  Anriga  wen 

Tea  Klba,  TEpfo*  (Arat  \:>H\  lU-^Ii  (Cic 
VkrvT.  HaoiL  L  S«2\  and  axe  said  to  have  been 
Cm  named  by  Cfauattalaa  of  Tcnedoa  ahoqt  B;a 
500  (Hrgin.  P.  A.  ii.  13).    They,  as  well  as 
Cj^eik,  are  spoken  of  as  beraids  of  the  atonn. 
(llaaD.  L  372 ;  Virg.  G^org.  L  205,  Am,  iz.  «€8 ; 
Hot.  Gra.  ilL  I.  28.)    The  star  which  marks  the 
aortWn  horn-tip  of  the  Bull  waa,  according  to 
r.i.T:vic»  (ix.  si  called  Awrigae  Mamu^  rinea  ho 
njppdsed  to  bold  it  in  his  hand. 
11  The  SBurK.vr  Hot dkr, 'O^ioCxo*  (Arat 
75;,  OpkuMTiLs  (Ocnnan.   VitruT.),  AnpuUenenB 
JCit  ManiL  v.  384),  Amgui/er  (Colomel.  xi.  2. 
I      S^rpmiariuM  (Schoi.  (jewaan.),  was  com- 
notiy  naarded  by  mythical  wriloia  and  peeta  aa 
rinli|Tii  (KmlMCk  e  6 ;  Ov.  Fast,  rl  735X  and 
k  "xne     Ifemiles,  not  to  menUon  oth»  more 


the  figure,  was  termed  (Arat  06),  ^*yw# 
(Cic  Gemuui.),  or  Serpttu  (Cic.  Vitniv.), 

Serpentem  Graiia  Opkimckm*  nomine  dictus 
Diridit,  &c  Manuu  I  338. 

and  is  reckoned  as  a  separate  con.stellution. 

15.  Thr  Arhow,  '0~i(n6t  (Arat.  311),  Trf|ar 
(EratOHih.),  Snoittn  (Ocrnian.  Vitniv.),  Oara 
miffUia^  Fulgeas  saiiitta  (Cic),  is  di.^tiiiet  from  the 
arrow  fitted  to  th  ■  1  n «  of  Sagittarius,  the  archer, 

rhf  7^fliac.  Uonca  Arataai  altar  dcicribiiig  the 

iaiter,  adds 

'EoTj  M  Tir  VOOTtptt  fitiXi^fUpos  &AAos  oioros 
Avrbff  IKr^T«|«wk 

(Conip.  Cic.  3-25 ;  German.  603 ;  Manil  L  349.) 

Id.  TiiR  EagLB,  'Atr6s  (AtjtJi,  Anit  31. 'i), 
AquUa  (Cic  Vitruv.X  or,  in  poetical  circumlocu- 
tion, Joris  armiffer  (German.  Avien.X  Jcvu  oitt 
(fJennan.  Manil.  ;.  ?:.'>0\  Arv^inT  wris  tmguihua 
ulc.s  (Gcrman.X  J'ratjM-s  (ulufica  Juris  (Ov.  Fati, 
vi.  196).  The  principal  star  is  named  qjeeiaOy 
ktr6t  by  Ptolemy  ;  hat  fnmi  the  circumstance  of 
his  placing  it  among  those  of  the  seotmd  magnitude, 
it  has  been  conjeccand  dat  H  «aa  Iom  br%bt  in 
his  day  than  at  present 

ANTiNoua.  Ptolemy,  when  noticing  the  start 
aromid  the  Btgla  not  properly  ntidadad  within  tho 


f  the  constellation,  remark?,  i^*  &p  6 
Atrriyoos^  which  Corroborates  the  statement  of 
Dion  Cbaaina,  that  Hadrian  atttgnad  a  atar  to  hia 

f:n'''nrite.     AntiTi''-r.':,        a  vr'i,;ir:ifi-'  cot 
was  first  introduced  by  Tycho  Brahe, 

17.  Tan  Dolphin,  A«A<^(f  (AmL  SISX  i. 

At\(ph,  Dcfjtfiittus  <rii.  German.  Vitniv.  Manil. 
i.  353),  Ddpkin  (German.)  was  regarded  by 
mythologists  as  the  dolphin  which  bore  Arion. 

18,  TriK  LiTTLK  HoR8X,*lTiroi/  jrpoTo^^,  lite- 
rally, tie/tmquarUn  a  Aone^  was  unknown  to 
Axatna  snd  i^atosthenea ;  hat  n[ipeara  from  tha 
words  of  Oeminus  to  have  Ix-en  introduced  hy 
Hipparcbtia.  It  it  not  noticed  by  Vitraviut  nor 
by  ManiUaa. 

\0.  pK(}Asrs,  "In-iroi  (Arat  20.^),  Eifuui  (Cic. 
Vitruv.  ManiL  i.  355),  HomipeSy  Soiiipe$  aies 
(German.).  The  legends  having  dechvedthat  tfa^ 
was  the  sU-ed  of  Bellerophon,  the  name  Pegasus 
(Oennan.  505)  was  employ^  at  earl^  at  Eratos- 
thenes to  distinguish  the  conildlationa,  bat  Aratus 
speaks  of  it  simply  as  tfir  hnrff.  (Ov.  Fast.  iii. 
450.)  The  figure  wat  tuppoted  to  repretoit  tho 
ftte  <}uarleta  enly. 

20.  Andromeda,  ^Aviponiii]  (vVrat  197X 
Andromtda  s.  AndromtiU  (Cic,  Qennan.  Vitruv. 
Manfl.  L  857,  363).  Andronwda  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Opheus  and  Ca/!<iiopcia,  and  hence  the  con- 
tteUatkn  it  termed  C«phti»  hj  Manilius  and 
Oennaniens  (t  443),  wbue  in  eontequcncc  of  her 
deliverance  from  the  sea  intmstcr  by  Porseiui  WO 
ind  Ftnea  in  the  tcholiaat  on  Gennanicus. 

31.  Tnn  TnuttoLS,  A9\rmip  (Arat  235 ; 
Cic),  DeUotmn  (German.  ManiL  I  360),  the  rpi- 
ytivw  of  Ptolemy,  and  hence  Vitmr.  ix.  3,  **  In- 
snper  Arktis  sigmim  fiwientet  ttellae  tunt  tri^mum 
pazibot  lateritnM.** 


1.  The  Ram,  Kpi6s  (Arat  225),  Aria  (Cic 
Oennan.  VitruT.  ManiL  u  263),  Laniger  (Ger- 
man. 8S9  ;  ManiL  it  546).  This  was  the  vezy 
goidan-Httwd  tarn  which  bora  awnj  Phrpna  and 

u  3 
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Helle  from  the  WTath  nf  Ino,  and  hrnco  the  de- 
■tgnationa  in  Ovid  of  rkrt^vu  (Ji-i»,  i'ecm  AUio- 
mauHdot  ffeBe$. 

2.  Ihe  BiTL,  Tavpos  (Arat.  1()7),  Tvirvs 
(Cic.  German.  Vitrur.  MaoiL  L  264),  Bus  ((J«r- 
man.  181),  was  trf  some  mytbolaferi  regarded  as 
the  bull  into  which  Jupiter  transformed  him  -  If  1 1 
gain  Europa ;  according  to  others  a&  the  cow  mU) 
wkieli  lo  was  roetauMMiphased  ;  in  either  case  an 
object  of  jml  -n^y  to  Juno,  as  indlcat<  d  hy  Ovid 
{Faet.  iv.  7.  i).  lu  another  po&sage  (vL  712;,  iu 
lefapmce  to  the  furnier  idon,  be  speaks  of  him  as 
A'T  Homts^  while  MaitiaL  (z.  51)  «|ipliM  llw  epi- 
thet TyriuM, 

This  constellation  is  ehiefljr  lenaikable  from 
including  within  its  limits  two  small  hut  closoly 
packed  clusters  of  ktars,  which  attracted  attention 
•t  •very  early  period,  and  are  di»tin>fui>hed  by 
Homer  (//.  xviii.  4UCj)  and  Hcsiod  (A"n;.  G16)  as 
the  HvADBS  and  Pjueiades,  name*  which  they 
Etill  rcuiiii  itnefaeBgcd. 

Ihe  HVADBS,  'Tda<i  (Arat.  173),  //yaJt-j 
(Gmiiani  &c.),  situated  in  the  forehead  of  the 
figure  {M  waarrl  firrtiirtf!,  Arat ;  M  rov  fiov- 
Kpdvou,  Gemin.),  dorived  their  nnmr  airh  rod  !/*«>', 
bccaate  the  period  of  thoir  setting  iu  the  morning 
twiUgllt  (die  end  of  November)  nuirkiMl  the  must 
wet  and  Btormy  period  of  the  year.  By  the  lui- 
lian  peasants  they  were  denominated  the  nwii^ac, 
i  e.  the  little  swine,  and  hence  it  has  heen  ima- 
ginwl,  hut  prohahly  crronpounly,  that  'Tf^S? r  u  ety- 
molugically  coitoected  with''Ti  (Plin.  //.  A'.  xviiL 
26  ;  GelL  xiiu  9).  They  set  in  the  eveniog 
twilight  at  Rome,  towards  th'^  rl  >  •  of  thfl  re- 
public, about  the  20th  of  April,  Mid  hcuce  were 
known  as  the  sidus  Pmilidum  (or  I'alitieivm)^  the 
PnriHa  (or  Piilitui)^  ihi-  festival  which  marked  the 
birth -day  of  the  city,  bciug  kept  upon  the  21  at. 
Ancient  i-u  vomers  were  not  agreed  as  to  the 
nnmber  of  stars  iiuhidod  in  the  Ilyades  (see 
SchoL  ad  Aral,).  Thalcs  reckoned  two  only  (viz. 
«  and  c),  the  two  eyes  of  the  bull ;  Euripides 
thro** ;  Achaeiis  four  ;  Ilesiod  five  ;  Phcrecydes 
seven.  The  latter  made  nymphs  of  them,  and  tlie 
names  have  been  preserved  by  Ily^iinus.  One  of 
these,  7%j^ate,  is  pm  by  Ovid  {lust.  vi.  711)  for 
the  whole  group,  which  ebewhcre  (v.  73-1)  he 
terms  the  Sidu$  Hyuitit^  in  allusion  to  a  legend 
which  he  had  previotuly  (t.  169)  recounted. 

Still  more  important  were  the  Pleiades, 
IIAclaSfS,  nXTfutScs  (Horn.  L  c.  Arat  256  regards 
them  as  a  distinct  constellation),  I'lmade*  (Ger- 
man. Sec.  &c.),  a  word  for  which  various  etymo- 
logiea  have  lioen  jiroposed,  the  most  reasonable 
being  the  verb  trXcty,  their  heliacal  rising  and 
setting  in  the  first  half  of  May  aiul  the  beginning 
of  November  having  been  the  Hgnil  fa  tbe  eeriy 
ages  of  Greece  for  the  mariner  to  commence  and  to 
discontinue  his  voyages.  The  fonu  ir«Ae(a5ct,  L  e. 
Ae  flock  of  piffeonB^  pnobibiy  originated  in  a  cor- 
ruption. The  Italian  name  was  Vergiliae  (Cic), 
Sidua  VergUiarum  (VilruY.  ix.  2),  derived  mani- 
£»tly  from  their  heliacal  rising  in  springs  Aratus 
BoUoee  the  drcmnstance  that  they  are  commonly 
•|iokeii  of  M  the  aeven  stars)  although  six  only  are 
vnible^  and  thas  Orid  alio 

Qnaa  teptan  did  mz  tunoi  eiia  •olent.'" 

The  fioct  is  that  tbe  duster  consists  of  six  stars, 
which  can  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  of  seveial  reiy  small  onesi  which  are  tele- 
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scopic.  Under  very  faronrahle  cinrumst'ince.R,  bow- 
ever,  one  of  the««  may  have  occa«iaiuUly  beun 
discerned,  as  Hipparchus  atatea,  or,  poaaibly,  aa 
We  know  to  have  been  the  CJWc  with  other  fixed 
stars,  one  of  them  may  have  lost  u  portion  uf  the 
lustn  whieh  H  at  one  period  posse&M-d,  and  have 
become  nearly  or  t  'trilly  invisible.  lie  thL*  a*  it 
may,  the  diaappcarance  of  the  serenlb  PLf  iad  gave 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  legends.  By  Hesiod  tiiey 
are  styled  'ATAa7«»'trj,  ChUdrcn  of  At/aSy  fn>in 
whom  the  llomau  pools  adopt^^  the  expreasion 
Atlaiitidet,  the  name  of  the  dam&els  (Arat.  SCS) 
being  Aleyome,  1f'  r'7<,  CelaenOy  Elecirti^  ^iertipe 
(or  Atteropey  tierman.),  Ta^jcte  and  Mftia.  Of 
these  six  wedded  divinities,  the  seventh  a  imurtal 
man,  and  thus  her  brilliancy  became  dimmed  bj" 
the  influence  of  the  debasing  alliance.  One  or 
other  of  the  above  names  is  fro<|ucnt]y  employed 
to  denote  the  whole,  as  Tay;frie  (Virg.  Gt^irp,  ix. 
232  ;  Or.  Met.  uL  S'Ji},  Maia  (Viig.  Getay.  L 
225 X  ^«n>pe  (Ov.  THiL  x.  U),  and  in  Uk» 
milliner  wUtdi  OT  Pkitu  IS  often  need  in  tfa* 
singular. 

3.  Thb  Twins,  Mivftoi  (Arat  U7\  Otmiwi 

(Cic.  German.  Vitruv.  Manil.  L  265).  The  two 
bri;;htr.st  stirs,  being  supposed  to  represent  Castor 

and  Pollux. 

4,  Tut.  CnAB,  Ka^yK'i'o^  (Arat.  147),  Canrrr 
(Cic.  Vitruv.  German.  iMaiiiL  i.  2f>5),  called 
Lemaetu  by  &>lamdla  (x.  313),  because,  aoeecdiny 
to  the  If^jT'-Tid,  it  crawled  out  of  the  Lmiaeaa 
swamp  to  atuick  Hercules  while  he  was  doin^ 
battle  with  the  Hydra.  The  epithet  Littorama  m 
Ovid  {M>-t.  X.  12/)  and  Manili,,^  fiii.  31  (j)  pro- 
bably  relers  merely  to  the  ordmar}-  habita  of  the 
animal,  and  not,  as  Ideler  loppoaee,  lo  tKe  anoM 
content 

Twusniali  slurs  ui  lliis  con«tellation  (7,  5)  were 
called  "Oroi,  Atini  s.  Asr/Ji,  the  Donkeys, one  being 
distinguished  as  the  northern  (06ptun),  the  otlier 
as  the  southern  (rtfrios),  and  a  nebular  britfht- 
neat  between  them,  4>({t»^,  Praeaepe^  the  Stall  or 
Manper.  (Arat  IVM,  &.c.  ;  Plin.  /f  X.  xviii.  35  ; 
Ptolem.)  These  seem  to  form  what  Manilius  caadla 
Jngulae  (r.  174,  and  note  of  Scalig.),  althov^fk 
Jtujulii  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  Orion. 

o.  TuK  Lio.v,  AiW  (Arat,  149),  Leo  (Cic. 
German.  Vitruv.  Manil.  i.  266),  regarded  aa  the 
Nemean  llun  slain  by  Hercules,  and  hence  con- 
stiuitly  tenucd  simply  Nemaem  (e.  g.  MaiiiL  itL 
409).  The  bright  star  now  known  as  Hegnhny  n 
naine  intro<luced  by  Cop«'niicns,  was  aneientlr,  as  we 
leant  fmm  the  scholiast  on  Anitus,  called  ^curiXia"- 
aor,  and  marked  the  heart  of  the  animal  (^irl  t7J» 
Kopilai).  In  Pliny  it  is  lieqia{II.  N.  xviii.  26\  28), 
in  the  scholiast  on  Gcrmanicua,  7y6tv«N«,  which  is 
either  a  corruption,  or  arose  from  hi*  niataking  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Pliny,  who  ««its,  *'  Stella 
Hegia  appellata  Tuheroui  in  pec  Lore  Leonis,'^  s.  a. 
The  star  «n  the  Lion'i  heait  eaUad  JivAi  "hj 
Tubero. 

6.  Thb  Virgin,  TlaplBivQs  (AraL  .96,  &c.), 
Virgo  (Cic.  German.  Vitmv.  ManiL  L  266),  BH^ 
gone  (Manil.  ii.  552,  et  pass.),  was  mythically 
garded  as  Atirn,  JtutUia^  or  Attrarn^  or  as  Er^ne, 
or  as  Ceres^  or  as  /su^  er  as  /^Wteaa,  the  last 
name  being  given  to  her,  aecording  to  the  schoUaat 
on  Oermanicos,  **  because  she  is  a  headless  conatel- 
UUon." 

The  brightest  star  in  the  constellntion  in  rrtll.-d 
by  Aratus  STd^vT,  ^piba  (German.   V  xtruv.), 
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(CifeX  Tn  CoKM  Ear,  Olid  thia  the 
Rp|H>4e(i  to  grafp  m  her  1<  ft  h  md. 
Thcstarwhicb  markj  the  rigtit  -Mint;  (c)  wn5 
vprrptr/^rvp  (AnC  138)  a.  irporpiryrrrtji  ».  rpv- 
yp't^^  traiialatfd  PnjViAJf^miulor,  S'ludrmiat  r  f.. 
}  rh^icnifur,  and  i*  now  knowTi  as  VindUmuitruTy 
»4ic^»  w  tich  it  received  in  wamquetux  of  rising 
•hTTtJr  Motv;  the  period  of  th-  ^intagr.  (Arat  138 
mai  »chol.  ;  ColumcIL  xi.  'i.  g  24  ;  Oy.  Faat.  iiL 
4t7;  Pltu.  //.  .V.  xfiiL  2C,  91  %  Vitnn;  S, 
«r*  tfa'it  the  Grei^'k  nnmc  vas  w|wy^yrw,  nd 

1.  Ths  Balancb  wu  br  the  earlier  Greek 

trw>THfT?  ir.TariaMj  denominated  Xi)Xai  (Arat 
C^-i*te  t^Cic  German^  ManiL  iL  544, et  pau-X 
CtJiws,  ».  e.  of  the  ScarpioQ,  which  ftand* 
next  in  the  Z'><'.Jiic  Geminuj,  who  tln'rri^hcd,  it  is 
ktieT«d,  aUtut  B.  c  SO.  as  far  as  wc  know,  the 
ink  Onek  writer  wlio  distingaiabei  the  serenth 
■g|B  !Ss  T-vyoi,  irhi  h  U  used  by  Ptolemy  indif- 
fiertflitiv  wiih  X7;Aai.  The  term  Lihnu,  fur  which 
Ckcto  in  one  poMOge  employe  Jugmm,  was  first 
f.rai!tr  adopted  by  the  Konians  in  the  Calendar 
et  Jmhas  Caeiar,  it)  wboia  it  was  Tery  probably 
nflMtoAbf  Soaigenea^  The  fignra,  it  woud  aet^, 
waa  dtriv»sj  fnjm  the  Ea.9t,  and  must  be  regarded 
m  a  ayabol  at  equality  intruduced  into  the  heavens 
at  tkc  fmai  wheat  the  entnuee  «f  the  ann  into 
tha.1  cjtintf ration  n  .LrK  -  <1  'he  Aiitnnmal  Equinox. 
Tbe  acwoohc  Laiui  writers,  attfib  as  Vitruviaa, 
C^wB^k,  aaA  Plaqr«  nrnfatwly  dlaliiUMiah  tkia 
i7,m  by  the  name  /.j'tm  alone  ;  the  jxk'Is  use 
ertiicr  Libra  or  Oi«/!ac,  as  may  stiit  their  purpose. 
Maadha  csBfaisM  nto  mm  phnuM  (Juga 
'  •^'.'.snan^  L  609X  while  the  Tngenjoiui  conceit  by 
vL«ch  Ykgil  aapBeaenu  the  Scocpion  as  drawing 
■I  hb  cWBi  Im  mim  to  nmkm  room  for  Aogttstaa, 
is  kso^i^      every  reader  of  tha  fiat  Qooigic. 

la  A*  oMBMiMy  of  Thoaa  on  the  Akaageat, 

LAm  u  fteqnently  reprrscntod  by  Airpa  or  AlTp«<, 
a  wead  sn^iaelly  bonowcd  by  the  Uamaos  from 
the  •=-rTiiM,  tnarfofwH  into  Xiira,  Md  then 
trvtnrcd  to  the  1bI«  Oieeln  io  the  MWMMoef  a 
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to    confosion  between  this 


S-.-rpitu  (Cic.  Gumtan.),  Seorpios  (ManH  i.  'J'  M, 
«t  pass.),  ifeorpw  (Vitrav.).  Cicero,  in  his  tnuis- 
MoBafAmtai^  end  Mn^ee,  heth  make  uee  alio 
of  t^<?  tfrra  Xepo,  a  word,  according  to  Fe«tug»  of 
Anicaa  ociKiB,  aonutimes  employsd  to  denote  a 
Simpim  arfiuwiha  w  a  CVw6  (Pkat  Omi  fl.  a  7; 

T  r.  J<         T.  15)  ;  am!  thus  Grero,  in  line  460 

ti  his  Aataa,  dutiaetly  indicab^  the  tbarth  aaga  by 
the  mmi  Mpa^  vhk:h  daewhefe  it  pot  fw  the 

Seoniion.  Aratu*  narncii  tbi<  -r.ri^telliation  H^ya 
hifCmaad.T4ptuiLiyu{M^A^2)f  beauMe,aocoiding 
todiaOfaaM  anaflfioant,  a*  expWiied  tnthe  lest 

ftraifmph.  it  occupied,  tc^pelhef  with  its  eLl«l|th' 
i|acc  vf  two  aignsb.   (Or,  Met.  ii.  193.) 
*Aiv4^^si,  aaw  Aatmaif  the  tanwe  jiiTeB  to  the 

brybteai  *tar,  I*  first  found  in  the  works  of  Ptolemy, 
probabiy  rders  to  its  colour  and  bnliianqr,  ft- 
rtktf  ^(tbe  planet)  Mmm. 
J.  The  Archkr,  t  (,ut^j,  to^wt^  and 
■nly  T^CAmt  3U<j,  40U,  664, 665),  St^iltariut 
CmfX  Sutjittip^ttm  (Cic),  Sn^if!sr  (OenBBn.), 

^fn/»T»«M  (Cic),  andsiiDj  Iy  Ar<-'is \("\c.  Gennun.). 
TUa  bowman  was  aapposed  to  be  in  tiie  shape  of 

tMkv  (JUtt  «9Ms  UmiL  i  S70).haDoe 

...  j-j 


sign  uiid  :hc  Centaur  among  the  aoutbezu  oonatel- 
lationa.   (Conpi  Celuia^.  &  M;  Hygn.  P.  ^. 

ii.  27.  ) 

10.  Thi  Goat  (i.  e.  the  Chamois),  Ai")ro»t<p»t 
(AraL  284),  A^oeeros  ((iennaii.),  Capncmum 
(Cic  German.  Vitmv.  Manil.  I  271),  CajH-r 
(ManiL  ii.  63dX  called  also  Uif  by  firatosthcnea. 
1 1  ygiwai^thy  iefaeUaat  wOermanifne,  and  laidonM^ 
inform  na  that  some  of  the  ancimlA  represented 
this  creature  with  the  tail  of  a  fissh,  and  in  this 
fana  U  b  actnaUy  fignred  on  aeveral  coina  of  Au- 
gustus, a4io  was  bom  under  thn  MiTii.  No  notice 
of  such  a  peculiarity  in  sb^ipc  la  uiken  by  Aratus, 
Emtmth«nea,  or  PtMOBiy. 

1 !  Tmk  Waterman,  'TJpox^of  (Arat  283), 
J/^'JrocJuios  (German.),  Aqmritu  (Cit  Viuuv, 
German.  Manil.  L  473>«  AtfuUmmm  (OeoMii.  MO), 
Fumdm*  latieef  (Oerninn  ^Hd"^,  Jrfrrt-,rettt  jutemu 
(Manil.  iL  558),  Jurmu  ye  reus  (Uftiam  (Ov.  i^^tuL 
i.  652),  and  simply  Jmrni*  (Manil.  ir.  709),  was 
rc^inicd  by  tliose  who  rnnnTted  the  fr^nrc  with 
mythical  legends  sometimes  as  JJweoiim  (German. 
668),  sometinies  as  Gtmymedet,  (ManiL  V.  487 ; 
comp.  Schol.  fiJ  Arat.  283.) 

Th4.>  imu-  a^ars  (7,  C>  Q»  ')  on  the  rigth  hand 
were,  accordii^  to  (jemiaiu,  named  xdAvis,  which 
is  e(iii:'  r  lrnt  to  the  I.atin  Situla,  an  Urn. 

The  \S  ATKR  bTHBAM,  "tbvp  (Arat),  X"^** 
SSarot,  A<fua  (Cic),  Efi^oio  Atfma*  (SehoL  Oenn. 
1 19),  which  ends  with  the  bri(j;ht  st.ir,  now  known 
by  the  Arabic  luune  Fomahand  or  Fomaikant^  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Piada  AaatniUe  (aae  IbniL  L 
•146,  and  comp.  Vitruv.  ix.  4,  ffuae  vfro  at  Aquarh 
j'midi  mtmurotuT  A^pKi  prqfimit  inter  FiadM  AuttriiU 
mpmt  si  eoadoai  C&I0«  le  legarded  aa  a  aepaiata 
ronstcllation  und  r  rtnmc  of  "TSwp  I  v  Aratus 
(3^9 — 399),  and  also  by  Geminus,  who  distin- 
guishee  itaethe*irtMf  T^dvhTovK^exdoM,  *^  the 
Water  flowing  from  the  Watcnnan,"  in  order  that 
it  may  not  be  confounded  with  the  eonstellatioa 
Eridaaui,the1lof«|ate  d  Jhr^reS  'n^^a^^the 
River  flowing  from  Orion.*' 

12.  Turn  Fxsuxfi,  'Ix^vcr  (Arat  240)  or  in 
the  dual  'Ix««,  Pftem  (Cku  Vitmr.),  GmmM 

PhctSy  Imbriferi  dtf'  /V.vr-  frrrrmnii.).  One  of 
these  was  entitled  the  l^ortbcm  {A ipuUmans i'uoUf 
VitniT.  is.  ^  tha  ether  the  Seathem  Piah  (ScheL 
ad  Arat  240  ;  Ov.  Fast  i  i  401  ;  Schol.  German. 
Uygin.  P.  X  iiL  29)  ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the 
amhawaiaBifnt  whkn  might  arise  fton  identifying 
the  latter  with  the  v6rioi^  or  Fitcis  Aus- 

tralu^  A  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
PleloBy  aaBBee  die  Mrthen  ef  the  two  lw#M>«t, 
and  the  other  ^ou/iF>  ^  precaution  by  no  m-  mi'^ 
unneceaaary  since  Manilius  actually  confounds  (i. 
979)  tho  itshei  of  the  Zodwe  with  the  Piede 
Aii-tmlis,  The  SrfirlLiKt  (^r.  Aratus  remnrks  that 
the  Northern  Fish  was  re^sented  with  a  swal- 
h»w*b  head,  aid  en  thai  Beeemt  etjrled 
(L  e.  himmlimimm)  by  the  Chaldaeans,  n  riV  - m 
aCance  kit  which  Scaliger  aecounts  by  aupposiug 
that  the  Mine  wm  ^pmn  in  eeueqnfnee  «f  the 
entrance  of  the  sun  into  t^'-  constellation,  when 
the  swallow  appeared  in  Greece  as  the  humid  ef 
Spring. 

The  le  gends  connected  with  thi»  constellation 
(Eiatosth.  58  ;  Uygin.  P.  A.  ii.  3U.  41)  bear  se- 
fennee  to  %  l^jtiM  diving,  tenaed  hv  llie  Ghceeka 

 —  jlioiyaiit)  a  Semitic  wwd  v^SSj^  Ae 
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Thi«  power  they  coofounded  with  another  Syrian 
goddaM  AtloMttif  whom  aindn  thej  identified  with 
Uwir  own  A])hro<liti'.  Tho  story  n\n  that  when 
fle«ing  in  tenor  from  the  violence  of  Typboo,  she 
plunged  into  the  Bvphnitea,  and  was  tnuMlomed 
int  I  a  fish.  (ManiL  iL  33,  iv.  580.)  Avicnu'* 
t<*mis  these  fi«h«a  jj^arfyew,  for  which  Grotiiu  hai 
rightly  propoiod  to  mtaatitato  Bambtftii^  for  Atar* 
gatis  waa  spci-Uilly  worshippod  at  Ihimbycr  or 
Hitrapotu  in  Cyrrheatica,  (Strab.  zvi.  p.  517; 
Plb.  H.  N.  T.  28 ;  Selden,  d»  Dm  SyriU,  it.  3.) 

The  bright  «tar  (a)  which  is  iupposL-d  to  fonn 
tlio  knot  of  the  two  bands  which  connects  the 
fishet  by  tiieir  tails,  is  by  AmtM  (245)  naincd 
JLvyitiTfiot  inrovpaioSy  by  his  scholiast  itfffibt  ou- 
paiot,  by  Qcnunos  and  Oermaniena  lunpty  SurSccr- 
MOT,  terms  Tarioaaty  translated  Hoim  (Cic), 
Nodus  PUdum  (VitniT.X  AXodutax-UstU  (Avion.), 
CbaMisasaro  piteimm  (PUn.  xriiL  31).  The  bonds 
theroselTea  are  called  in  one  passage  of  Aiatos 
(36*2 )  A«o'/tel  oipaioi^  more  commonly  Mihh  or 
Airo,  the  Vmda  ttf  Cioera  and  Qenaanicua,  tho 
AUigamemtum  Untemm  of  ttw  adieliaol  en  the  latter. 

From  V'itnivius  (ix.  4)  it  appears  that  the 
sprinkling  of  indistinct  stars  between  the  Fishes 
and  the  Whale,  was  called  by  the  Greeka  'EfM^f- 
Mn),  a  word  expUined  by  UoqrBhiM  to  laoaa  T«»r 

SotUkent  Sfjns. 

1.  Thi  Wrali,  KifTof  (Arat  353),  'Op^r 
(Jid.  Finn.  Astron.  riiL  17),  Cdu$  (VitruT.  ix.  4  ; 
ManiL  i.  440),  PriiH*  (German.  644  ;  ManiL  L 
363),  Nfreia  Pigfrit  (German.  714 1,  Neptumia 
Pistrix  (Cic,  comp.  German.  709).  Tho  hist  three 
designations  wis  different  forms  of  the  Gretk 
npn<^(*,  which  Suidas  interprets  to  a%nify  «]!8ot 
ic4iTov%  baXaaclov.  This  was  the  soa^onster,  ac- 
cording to  Aratus,  sent  to  devour  Andromeda. 

2.  Orion,  'Ciplwv  (Arat  322),  'Xlopfaw  (I»ind. 
Callim.),  Orion  ( Cic.  German.  Vitruv.  ManiL  I 
3.'»y),  O-irion  (CatulL  IxT.  aub  fin.),  Prott$  Hyriea 
(Ov.  FnM.  vi.  7  If,  romp.  v.  A9h).  Anpim  in  Julius 
Finuiciis  (viiL  D),  is  pruluiljly  a  cornipt  furm  of 
Oarion. 

This  19  one  of  the  oldest  constellations,  being 
noticea  in  Homer  (xviiu  40t))  and  Hesiod  {Eiy. 
69fl,  615,  619),  both  of  whom  empky  tlho  expres- 
sion ffCfVoT  'ripiwvoi.  The  figure  was  supposed  to 
represent  lui  armed  warrior  ((i^of  l^i  vtroidus, 
Aral.),  grasping  a  shield  in  his  left  band  and  a 
club  in  his  ri^ht  {mtinH  lacva  tenent  ciipfHimy  da- 
txtm  altera^  Vitniv.  ix.  4),  with  a  glittering  belt, 
from  which  a  sword  dept-nded  {/ttUteut  Ortoni*^ 
I'offina^  Gennan.  ;  E'nsif,  Cic  ).  Tho  oriijin  of  the 
name  is  i^uite  unknown,  tiiu  ordinary  derivation 
from  olpou,  to  which  a  nythical  legend  was 
adapted,  being  altogether  unworthy  of  attention. 
The  morning  setting  of  this  remarkable  cluster, 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  pointed  out  in 
ancient  times  to  the  husbandman  nnd  the  mariner 
the  approach  of  the  most  stonny  period  of  the  year. 
(Hor.  Cam.  i.  28.  21,  Epod,  XT.  7,  Carm.  iii. 
27.  18,  A'/Kx/.  X.  f)  ;  Viny.  Am.  i.  535,  iv.  52.) 

An  anonymous  Greek  writer  quoted  by  Scaliger 
decUres  that  the  pepolar  name  for  Orion  was 
*A\frpoir6Sioy^  which  secras  a  romiption  of  'A\(k- 
rpvw6iu>r^  i.  e.  Oick$-foot,  and  Ideler  thuiks  that 
,  vitlumt  any  great  stretch  of  fuusf^  ^*t»Ot  a 
Id  a  fowl  ttrntting  ahiqg. 
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Among  the  Rom.'uis  Juaula  nr  JwjvLw  seem*  to 
have  been  the  indigeno«u  appellation  ; 
u  nocieed  fay  V«n»  aod  Poateb  tho  k 
in  Plaataa  Uoy*.  I  1. 119)— 

**  Noe  JugnUe,  nefw  Yopanga^ 

occidunt  :** 

but  no  satisfiictoiy  explanation  has  been  pwooacA 
Tho  two  bc^fat  atars  («,  y)  mdsr  the  head  «m 
called  //umt'ri.    (Var.  A.  />.  vi.  3.) 

3.  Tub  KaiOANuai  lUntitUs  (Axat.  368).  ^ai- 
ms (Cie.  Oonnoa.).  AmtM  ii— ita  that  il  as 
M  a  NomiBt  of  tho  £ridMn% 


that  mythical  non-c.\istent  (rhy  fij}iafiOv  yrji  Srra^ 


Stmb.)  stream  which  prored  a 
specnktian  in  tndaat  aa  It  hoa 


frnit&l 


m 


tmies.  The  Komons  identified  the  Eridanus  with 
the  Po  i  and  heaoo  while  Ciceco  ompkysthe  fimaei^ 
Oemanieaflaaao  Bridanva  and  Padoa  faidtlliBreBdy. 
(Comp.  Vitniv.  ix.  4.)  From  Eratosthenes,  the 
Scholust  on  German ictts  and  HjjpnaM  (P.  A.  it 
32),  we  lean  that  this  ooaatoPotiea  was  by  othen 
called  the  Nile,  that  being  the  only  earthly  river 
which  flowed  firom  the  aouth  towards  the  north,  as 
this  stream  of  stars  appears  to  do  when  rising  above 
the  horizon. 

4.  Tub  Uaki,  Aaytf6f  (Arat  338),  Aeeytit^ 
I^eput  (VitmT.  ix.  4),  Ijevip^t  Leput  (Cic),  AurituM 
Leprna  (German.),  IWor  Lepm  (Manil.). 

b.  Tub  Obbat  Doo,  KAwv,  Sci^s  (Arat.  32G), 
Cbiiw(Cic.),CaiM«Slirni«((>ennan.).  Aiatus(342) 
employs  the  phiaae  {uydKoio  Kvi^t,  but  tho  epithet 
must  be  here  undocalood  to  refer  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  principal  atar  and  not  to  the  constellatton 
/Voryon,  whkh  the  Oraeka  a«r«r  aril  tho  jUHb  or 

Letter  Dog, 

The  most  important  star  in  the  Great  Dog,  per- 
haps the  brightest  in  tha  haaoBBi^  tma  frequently 
specially  named  Kvwr,  sometimes  emphatically 
TO  iarpoify  and  by  the  Romans  Catti*  or  Ctmicmla, 
but  is  more  frequently  designated  fay  the  appellation 
2«tpioT,  Siritut,  w  hich  ocCTirs  four  times  in  llestod 
(AVy.  417,  5J!7,  tJiy,  Scut.  Mil),  although,  in  the 
first  of  these  passages,  the  sun,  and  not  a  fiaod 
star,  is  prolwibly  indicated.  Indeed  the  word  •eems 
to  be  properly  an  adjective,  signify uig  yiVi'mw^  or 
Origktf  mi.  Eratosthenes  remarks  (c.  33),  that 
astronomers  were  in  the  habit  of  denominating  other 
stars  Scipi'evs  Stk  t^v  rrjs  ^Koy^  nivrjiTiv.  1 1  omer 
twieo  (7Z.  T.  5,  zxii.  36)  attadaa  to  this  star  with- 
out naming  it,  in  one  pa.<wagc  with  the  cpithot 
^•fpu^r,  which  w  ill  l*e  discussed  hereafter. 

About  four  hundred  years  beftaa  oar  era,  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Siriiis  at  Athens,  corrcsjKmdinjr 
with  the  entrance  of  the  suu  into  the  sign  Leo, 
marked  the  hottest  scaaaa  of  the  year,  and  tUo 
observation  being  taken  on  trust  by  the  Romans 
of  a  later  epoch  without  considering  whether  it 
suitod  thair  age  and  ooaalty,  tho  IHb*  Ctmicularm 
became  proverbial  among  them,  as  the  Dof^  Da^ 
are  among  ourselves,  and  the  poets  constantly  refer 
to  the  Lion  and  tho  Dof  hi  caaaoelioB  wnk  tha 
heats  of  midsummer. 

6.  Tmb  LlTTLB  Dog,  WpoKvvy  (Arat  450), 
Procjfom  (OefBUUb),  or,  literally  translated,  Anit- 
cftnrm  (Cic.),  Antecanit  (schoL  German.),  so  called 
because  in  Greece  the  constellation  in  question 
rises  heliacally  before  the  (Ovaat)  Ikfc  Thai 
and  ^fltaoaaaii  howafo^  da  ^at  i 
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*t>  h.ivc  \^H>r.  7'-vfTn]]y  adopted,  for  Pliny  (//.  A'. 
sna.  26),  when  ipt-akini;^  of  Procyoi),  reuuirks, 
*tfuA  Bsdoi  apod  Roman  oi  non  habet  nomen, 
nWi  Ci-t  iralam  banc  Telimas  inteliigi,  hoc  tsU  miiio- 
ICB  caaoa  si  ia  Mtris  pin^tnr,**  wordi  which  do 
wC  mmmuDf  inplj  tWt  Procyiin  ever  wu  ac- 
t-adlT  tensed  Canicula  hy  the  Roman  writers, 
■it^o^  1^  inu  certainlj  KHnetime*  the  caae  if 
w»  en  tmt  tbe  egpwi  ■■wHton  of  Hyfinos, 
**■  CsmB  (ac  T":^r"'^  n  iti^m  Fna  adpfllnt7i-irii'  ct 
ipeoB  Chaica&Mi  dixeraut,  quae  a  Graecit,  qood 
aate  eanem  exaritnr,  gpBitfciy  adpeMater  ** 

I'P.  ii.  -i).  A  passa{;e  in  Pi't  y  (//.  -V.  iviii. 
fiS.  I  Z\  woold  at  fsnX sight  appear  to  be  decisive: 
KidoDdM  Ibn,  Guns  oeeiditi  ndns  el  psf 
•e  Trhoneos,  esii'  j.r  ii<.-  ci<!'  rr  f'l  .irulunt  nfces$e 
aac"  Bet  abce  we  know  thai  in  JSottbem  lati- 
ttim  ^  Omt  Def  not  only  rite*  after,  but  dio 
art*  be£ace  the  Little  Dog,  it  is  evident  that,  unless 
we  mtpfom  Pliny  to  be  xnTcdred  m  inextricable 
nuefaiiiiii,  CWmirmla  cumoC  here  signify  the  sign 
ProcTon.  The  espboatkm  generally  adopted,  al- 
ike^k  tofnewhat  fiirced,  is  that  a  reference  is 
mmim  to  the  practice  of  offering  a  dog  in  sacri> 
iee  on  the  Robigalia.  (See  Ot.  Fatt,  it.  936, 
4c  ;  CehmeB.  x.  342,  and  the  commentatow  on 

WlJe,  at  on  the  whole  seenu  probable,  Reeyen 

wgts  §piDftiT:es  termed  Canicula  hy  the  Roman*, 
«ti  the  other  hand,  the  star  Sirius  seems  to  have 
Van  eeetiknally  called  n^MeAtm  by  the  Greeks 
boc38iWf  h**  Tost  before  the  mt  of  th«  consu-IUtinti 
to  which  he  beloQgcd.  (See  Gaien.  Comment,  tn 
HippoeraL  Epidem.  i.)  We  cannot,  however, 
att^h  'Sh  meaimy  to  the  wotdtof  Henoe  {fiBrm. 
m.       IB;  — 

jam  Procyon  fiirit 
Emdk  TCMBi  Leenb  

fv  the  ap^Mne  ef  Pmiey wi  wenld  to  his  ooontry- 

Kcn  be  in  rmlitT  a  more  sure  indication  of  the 
^o'.rt^i  wacoQ  than  the  rising  of  the  Greater  Dog. 

^N'e  luive  alnady  intfaialH  tlitt  the  Greeks 
i'-firraU"  the  two  constellations  simply  as  Kvuiy 
■nd  IlfM^arr,  not  as  the  Greater  and  Leaser  Dog, 
•  ffiariiihu  which  pnrailed  ameng  theRoOMBn, 
•s  we  peroeire  dearly  from  Vitrtirius  (ix.  4)  : 
*GeaioM  aatem  minuacwlua  Canis  sequitur  contra 
Anpiiafapat:  Miijor  Hen  aeqdtar  MhMteni.** 

^H-fn  Wtwtin  was  reff^irded  as  Icariti'--,  and 
^  1^  as  his  doubter  Erigonc,  Procyon  became 
Man,  the  dof  ^  Tearhu.  (Hygin.  P.  J.  iL  4 ; 
emp.  f>.  /"■-'.  ;v.  njn.^ 

(.  Tub  isHir  Aaao,  'Af7«»  (Arat.  342),  Argo 
(Cb  MaaiL  L  420X  iVM  (Ci&X  ^^go  Navi$ 
(Cit),  A'iavu  oiKse  moptinatur  Argo  (Vitniv.), 
Amtfmu  (German.).  Bati$  Ifervum  (Mmiil. 
T.  13).  L3d»  Pegasus  and  die  Boll,  it  was  sup- 
ft'f-i  In  represent  only  one  half  of  the  object 
(IfUTo^f),  the  portion  namely  of  the  vessel  be- 
kind  the  mast  {ttrrhv  iix6«'<n  am'  tdnhr^  Arat. 
(05.  Ptppt  tratUmr^  German.).  The  brightest 
Mar  w%i  hy  Eudoxns  and  Anitns  (351,  368)  dis- 
tin^niiicd  as  ^iryfidKiow  (gubrrnaculum,  Cic.),  the 
niAtx,  instead  of  which  K«(iwfot  (afe/Za  Canopi 
futkh  rt^nnntttus  ei^  tt/nofa,  Vitniv.  ix.  4),  a  narne 
•rhicli  appears  first  in  Eratoalhencs  (c.  37),  and 
Hip^irchus,  became  general.  According  to  the 
SrVi!ijjit  on  Ger^-nnfrus,  it  was  allied  also  Ptole- 
WKM,  or,  ss  Martuinus  CapcUa  ban  it,  Ptdemaeus, 

iBl«M^  «ffitetfy,«f  MOM  SigntiBii  vMnarch, 
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This  stnr,     the  words  of  Vitni<rivi  hidieMli^  mw 
not  visible  in  Italiaa  latitodea, 
CJieero,  in  addition  to  the  ndder,  dutmgniihea 

the  mast  {mnhtm^  'i!,n,  "r:u^i.i'M  '..Uy'Ar  ir.'ilurn.'* 

8.  Th«  WaTaa  Snakk,  'TSpij  (.^xat,  444X 
*T8^  <Bnte«h.  Ocnrin.  Ptolem),  Hjfdra  (Cic 
Germ.  Hvgin.  Avitn.),  Hydros  ((ientu),  Angmm 
(VitmY.  ix.  4  i  Ov.  Fatt.  ii.  243  j  Manil.  i.  422. 
See  also  Serr.  «r  Virg.  Georg.  i  205  ;  Hygin. 
P.  A.  ii.  40,  ]]].  39). 

9.  Tua  Cur,  K^njp  (Arnt  448),  Crater  (Ger- 
mn.  Vitmr.  MaaR  L  424),  Fulgent  Crateru 
(Cic.),  Uma  (Schol.  German.). 

10.  TuK  Havcn  or  Caovr,  EOaiAor  uiptutos 
(Arat  449X  Oonmt  (Cic  Oennan  Vitruv.), 
Pkoebo  siiccr  ales  (ManiL  i.  424). 

The  Cup  and  the  Raven  were  represented  as 
Iteding  upon  the  back  of  the  Water  Snake,  and 
the  whole  three  are  grouped  tdgothar  bj  Ovid 
(Fagt.  ii.  543)  in  the  couplet :  — 

Continaata  loco  tria  sidera,  Corvm  ct  Aiigm$t 
St  me^oi  Crater  inter  ntnunqtie  jacet. 

11.  The  Centaur,  K^rroupoj  (Arat.  431, 436), 
'IwwSra  ip^p  (Arat.S64X  Xtlptty  (Eratosth.),  C«»-  • 
iaurue  (Cic.  Vitruv.  German.  ^,  Getninue  Hi/nrmis 
(German.),  Sompee  (German.),  Duplid  Ceniaurus 
imagitte  (ManiL  I  425),  CUnm  (German.  4111, 
6*2  n.  By  Ptolemy  he  is  represented  with  a  thvr- 
sus  in  Ilia  hand,  and  these  stars  were,  as  we  aru 
told  by  Geminus,  formed  by  Hipparchus  into  a  dia» 
tinct  eon^trllation  nnder  the  nnme  9vp<r6Koyxot. 

12.  iua  VVoLP,  &r}piov  (Arat.  442),  Beetia 
(Vitruv.  ix.  4),  Jfoitia  (Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  38). 
This,  according  to  Aratus  f/.  r  )  Lvna  r\  wild  beast 
gTas;)ed  in  the  hand  of  the  CcoUiur,  but  it  received 
no  name  from  the  Greeks  or  Roataas. 

13.  Tub  Altar,  Svrfipiov  (  Arat.  403),  Ara 
(Cic  Gennan.  Manil.  i.  428),  Apia  Altaria  taerie 
(685X  aeeoiding  to  Gemirnu  and  Ptolemy  SiquMi- 
rfiptov,  translated  Turt'bulum  hy  Genmanicus  and 
Vitruv  ma  (ix.  4).  The  scholiast  on  Gennan  icus 
furnish^  two  othernanMa,  SaerarimH  and  Pkonm. 
In  the  legend  presor%'e(!  by  ^ilnniliiis  (i.  428),  it 
was  the  altar  erected  by  Jove  when  heaven  was 
invaded  by  the  giants 

l  i.  Thk  South»rn  Crown.  Not  named  hy 
Aratus,  who  merely  remarks  (401)  that  under  the 
ibi«-fi!«t  of  Bagitttiritti  are  tome  alan  aweeping 
round  in  n  circle  (iiyci>ro\  K&ftXcf),  hut  to  thes« 
Geminus  and  Ptolemy  give  the  iq;>ecilic  name  of 
2r4<p«ifof  pirto9.  In  eanteqoenea  of  no  Hgend 
bein;'  attached  to  tfift  givap^  Oennaniout  (988)  da^ 
•Gxiba  it  as 

tiite  honore  Oarona 
Ante  S^gittiferi  nullnm  penida  cnm. 

(Comp.  Hygin.  P.  >l.  ii.        ManHim  takeo  no 

notice  of  it.)  Geminus  L  ih  preserved  two  other 
names,  OhftaAcKOS  and  K.r\pvK*iov  ;  the  former 
Martianus  Oipella  renders  by  Codulvm^  the  hiter, 
used  by  Hipparchus,  denotes  a  herald's  H'and  of 
pence.  Others,  according  to  the  scholiast  on  Ara- 
tus, regarded  it  as  Ixion^i  wheel  {^i6yoi  rpoxiv). 

15.  Tub  Southbrn  Fish,  'Ix^i**  virun 
(Arat.  387),  Pude  ATo^W (Manil.  i.  445  ;  Hygin. 
P.  A.  iu.  40),  Piedt  Auetralis  (Cic),  Pitde 
Audrktm  (Vitnir.  ix.  4  ;  OlumelL  xi  2). 

It  appears  from  Eratosthenes  (38),  and  the 
scholiast  on  Germanicus,  that  it  was  styled  alio 
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Before  quittiag  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
vittt  add  a  hw  woid*  «i 

QmaB«rmiee$;  BttmhtBOrmk,  Mikm$, 
1.  Tbb  Haw  or  BBunnes,  IIXAm^  •. 

BSffTpvxos  BtpoyUrfi  Crallim.  Schol.  ad  Arat.  146), 
Coma  Bweniou  (see  CatulL  Ixr.)  wai,  M  we  have 
aeaa  above,  tened  by  Coooq  onl  «f  earlaitt  ttnap- 
proprifttcd  (^fLop^crrM)  stnrs  behind  the  Lion's 
Tail,  in  honour  of  Beienu^  the  wile  of  Ptolemy 
Eiiei)g«tai|  and  aftinlod  •  tkame  lor  a  eompli- 
mcntary  elegy  by  Callimachus,  of  which  wo  poe- 
•€«•  a  tiaiuiuuioii  by  Catolloa.  The  constellation 
beina  nnkiiowB  to  Aiatai,  ie  not  allvded  to  by  bis 
translators  Cicero  and  nrnnanicu»,  nor  is  it 
noticed  by  Mamlio*.  When  Plioy  (//.  A.  iL  7 1 ) 
obeerpoa  *  Septemtrfemt  wni  eemtt  Tr^irlodytke, 
ct  roiifiiils  jT^Kyptus :  noc  Caiiopnm  ct 
quem  vocant  Bereoicei  Crinexu  ;  item  qu<;ui  sub 
DSto  Aufoeto  eognomiiiavenr  Cawarii  Thfaoon, 
I'risiiriirs  ilii  Stellas,**  it  is  nnirh  more  probable  that 
he  committed  a  positive  blunder,  titaa  that,  as 
■OHM  have  rappoeeo,  lio  latoiided  to  indicato  vader 
the  name  of  Dcrenioes  Ci-ift<'in  some  southttB  djgn 
>   U)  which  no  one  else  makes  any  allusion. 

3.  We  find  in  OTid(ML  a  799)  tha  Ibaiowing 
couplet  in  refenmo  to  tha  n%ht  of  tha  17tk  of 
Marrli  :  — 

StelUi  Lycaoniam  rergit  decliyis  ad  Arcton 

and  in  Pliny  (//.  N.  xviiL  6&  S  1)«    Cmmt  el 

Iilns  Martina  fcralen  annotaTit  Scnrpionia  nc- 
casu:  XV.  vero  Kaimidas  Aprilis  Italiae  Miiviim 
aotaadi :  duodecimo  Kolendas  Eqanm  oecidere  ma- 
tutino.''  In  the  first  of  these  pas-sn^cs  we  find  a 
const4>!lation  named  Milvui  or  the  Kite  dcbcribed 
:ii  (iiie  of  the  northern  signs,  or  at  least  as  a  sign 
visible  in  Italy,  am!  tho  {K'riod  of  its  rising  fixed 
to  the  1 7th  of  March.  Tho  words  of  Pliny,  although 
wan  amb^ous  than  Ibooe  of  Ovid,  would  lead  us 
tn  snppose  that  lie  was  qtioting  tiiis,  as  w(H  as  tlic 
preceding  observatioii,  from  the  Calendar  ot'Oiesar ; 
bttl  tha  abruptness  of  his  ordinary  style  is  such  as 
to  prprent  ns  frora  affirming  this  with  certainty. 

Now  no  Urcck  and  no  other  Roman  writen 
iBention  aqr  conttellation  bearing  the  above  n&ni<-, 
nor  can  we  adopt  tlu-  t  xplaiiatlou  of  Orotius,  who 
supposes  that  the  S^aii  or  tho  l:^le  is  indicated, 
lor  the  rising  of  these  signs  is  removed  by  thrix- 
mnnth^  fruin  tlu-  p'Tiixl  here  fixed.  I(le1(>r  has,  in 
ail  probal)iiity,  dii^covcrLd  tho  solution  of  the 
awgno.  In  the  Parapegma  of  Ociiiiiui«,  a  phnc- 
nomppon  descriljpd  by  the  words  'lKr7i>oi  <paiV*Tai, 
i.e.  Alilvsu  ufyparei^  is  placed  by  Kudoxiis  thirtcuu 
days  before  tha  vernal  equinox,  and  by  Enctemon 
nnd  ralippiw  n»Rp<*ctively,  eight  day?t  and  one  day 
bt'foro  the  saine  epoch,  while  Ptolemy,  in  his 
4«£(rfif  airXomf,  marks  under  the  ]'2tli  t  I'Sanie- 
noth  (i".  c.  ncrnrfling  to  Ideler  Hth  ^.T.irch),  Eui<i(v 
XcAtB^f  Kcu  iKr'ivos  <pauyfrai,  iiul  the  ttertkos^ 
rendered  nu/rw  by  tho  Latins,  was,  a.4  w  o  arc 
told  by  Aristotlf  ( FT.  A.  viii.  16),  a  bird  if  pnn- 
eage,  and  heiicc  ihc  arrival  of  the  'iktIvqi^  like  tiiat 
«f  the  swallaw,  took  place  at  and  served  to  mark  a 
particular  s^Aj.ni  of  the  ye^ir.  Ovid  and  Pliny, 
being  ignorant  of  tiiih  tAct,  and  fkidltig  in  tho 
f  MMwrs  which  they  consulted  the  words  MUtms 
apparel,  took  it  for  gmntcd,  without  further  in- 
quiry, that  MUvu»  was  the  name  of  a  constellation; 
frr  when  we  eeoiidertha  context  of  tha  natnndiit, 


aa  well  as  the  date,  but  one  day  kUar  than  thai 
find  by  Ovid,  wa  cut  aomolj  dadbi  that  bi^  a* 
wdl  aa  the  poet^hdiatod  Mibm^  bo  Ma.* 

IL  Bniwos  Asm  Slttinm  or  thb  ¥aa» 

Stars. 

A  natioQ  like  the  Greeks,  whoee  dimatf  per- 
mitted them  to  wateh  their  llodu  by  night  duiag 

a  considerable  pjirt  of  the  year,  could  not  fall  t  > 
remark  tliut  certain  fixed  stars  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared in  regular  laowrinn,  ai  tb«  ana  paoMsd 
through  the  dilTcreot  stages  of  his  annual  cart'^r. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  that  ai  early  as  the  time  U 
Heoiod,  tha  changes  of  the  iimmom,  and  tiia  bmio 
important  operations  of  agrinillure,  were  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  risings  and  settings  of  Orion,  the 
I'leiades,  the  Hjades,  Aretmvo»  and  SiriniL  6adi 
obs<T\ations  were  in  the  first  instance  extremely 
rudo  i  but  utter  Thalcs  had  turned  the  aUcatiin 
of  his  countrymen  to  sdantifie  aotmuiaiy,  tiiese 
celestial  phenomena  were  determined  with  prrat 
care  and  accuracy :  tables  were  drawn  up  in  which 
the  risiaga  and  settings  of  tho  more  Inillknt  stars, 
with  refercno*  tn  the  sun,  were  fiiUy  detailed,  to- 
gether with  such  notices,  touGhiiu|  the  winds  and 
weather  to  be  expected  at  tha  dimrent  cpodM,  as 
exprrirnn*  stt^j^ested.    Copies  were  rn graved  on 
stone  or  brass,  and,  being  iiaUed  or  hung  up  in  the 
market-plaow  of  laigo  towns  and  other  plMSs  sf 
public  resort,  received  the  name  of  vapa-i^'fjyfiara. 
Two  catalogues  of  this  description  have  been  nre- 
served  which  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they 
frvqiiently  quote  the  authority  of  the  early  fir^-k 
astronomers.  Melon,  Euctemon,  Eudoxuft,  Calippus, 
(!ic.  for  their  statemaits.    The  one  was  dmwn  np 
by  Gcminus  (fl.  n.  c.  flO"),  the  other  by  the  fiunoos 
Ptolemy  (a.  d.  i4U).    in  the  former  the  risings 
and  settinga  of  tha  stars  are  fixed  according  ut 
the  passage  of  the  mn  thnnijfh  the  signs  of  the 
zodi.ie  ;  in  the  latter  they  are  ranged  under  the 
months  and  ^eaxt  «f  the  Julian  Calendar. 

'i'lie  practice  conuncnoed  by  Ilcsiod  wa«  fnllow  .-d 
by  subsequent  writen  upon  rural  economy,  and 
we  accordingly  find  nimnerous  precepts  in  Vil|pl| 
Columella,  and  Pliny  delivere-l  w'"h  nference  to 
the  risuigs  and  settings  of  tia  bUrs,  forming  a 
complete  Calendarium  Rusticnm.  (Wid  has  com* 
bined  the  Fasti  of  the  city  with  these  Rural  Al- 
manacs, and  has  thus  gained  an  opportunity  of 
enlivening  his  poem  by  recounting  the  various 
myths  att,nched  to  the  constellations.  Indeed  it 
would  appear  that  Caesar,  when  he  roconstnicted 
the  Fasti  of  Rome,  inebuled  tha  rishiga  and  srt- 
tings  of  the  stars,  since  IMiny  frequently  quotes  ths 
authority  of  Caesar  for  his  &utemeuta  on  these 
potntiL  ThttStheFkatiof  Oridmaybe  ooosidsnd 
as  a  ooBuaaniaij  upon  tho  almanac  in  conawi 
use. 

The  eoily  Grecian  parapegmata  were  nndoaU- 

ediy  constnicted  from  actual  observatli'ii  in  the 
ctmutries  where  they  were  first  exhibited,  ojid  uiiwt 
therefore  have  canipletoly  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  But  this  does  not 
by  any  means  hold  good  of  the  corresponding 
oom|»ktioiis  of  tho  Roinaai,  who,  being  little 
versed  in  astronoiny  themselves,  copi»d  f>'indFy 
from  others  without  kuuwletli^e  or  diacnminaiion. 
It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  two  &cts  :  — ■ 
1.  The  time  of  the  risings  nnd  si  ttings  of  the 
fixed  stars  varies  for  the  same  place  at  different 
opochap  Thaa  tha  Flaiadat  which  at  R«m  vm 
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tim^  vkti  (Bn  aa  the  16ih  of  April,  &  c  44, 
«Me  wiA  the  m     Kom*  Mvvni]  day*  mAiet  in 

tke  tfc  •  f  Metoii,  anil  A<j  nol  now  riao  with  the 
«n  a4  BflSM  saul  aevczsl  dajt  later.   Tkii  u 

2.  The  tinit'  nf  the  risings  and  settingB  of  the 
tan  is  difiereiU  on  tb«  same  day  in  places 
vtot  faitiCTide  is  diffBceai.  Thus,  in  the  year 
vhm  ike  Pleiades  rose  along  with  the  snn  at 
Roooe  on  the  16th  of  April,  they  did  not  rise  along 
vith  the  snn  at  Athens  until  Uie  22d  of  ApriL 

T«i>  little  attentka  wm  paid  ta  iliMa  oniider- 
atifios  by  tb«  Roman  writers ;  and  consefjnciktly 
cot  uii,iru«}oent]T  disoovcr  iLat  they  combined 
^  obserratioQs  of  astronomers  who  lived  at  times 
•ad  pIacF>  rvmut«»  from  thoni  ai^d  from  rnrh  otbcr 
«~  dial  ui'cukiUuu*  nuuit:  fax  Uie  iainude  ot  Athens, 
«r«f  Rhodes,  or  of  Aknndria,  300  yean  before, 
w»ie  -id.  {.U'(i  at  tmce  jmd  trans tVrrcd  ia  thair 
eali^di^^  Milhout  change  or  modiiication. 

Another  sourte  of  cmfusion  is  a  want  of  pre- 
taivi  in  spedf>  nig  the  ditferent  kinds  of  risings 
•nd  settings,  which  ought  a) wars  to  be  most  care- 
&11t  diatiaginahcd  firom  cadi  oOicv  by  appropniate 
acK-iitirr  tmns. 

1  be  nsingft  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars,  when 
cMidcved  wilb  itftmiee  to  the  snn^  place  m  bis 
m*MU,  mar  W  arnirrfi    under  eiirht  heiius~ 
(a)  lYhen  a  star  ruca  at  simrise. 
^)  Wbea  a  star  met  at  MmMt 
llV!i.'n  a  flax  st-ls  at  snnrise, 
^^d)  W  hen  a  star  sets  at  simset. 
i)  WbcB  a  slw  litn  diord j  belbfa  Aa  mo  m 
ss  to  be  jost  visible  in  the  morning  twilight  as  it 
Moeads  above  the  horiaoo  belbre  its  rajs  are  over- 
pevcnd  bjr  the  Bgbt  ef  tbe  man  brilUaiit  hi« 

Bl,"r..iry. 

{0)  When  a  star  rises  shortly  after  snnsrt  so  »» 
l»  be  jast  VMble  in  the  evening  twilight  :u  it 
at'. i-iiris       o  thf  horiziin. 

(7)  Wkax  a  star  sets  shortly  before  stmrise  so 
•  te  be  jost  vuible  in  ibe  meninig  twiUgtit  as  it 
l^lowr  the  horijson. 

(1)  When  a  star  eete  shorti/  after  sooset  so  aa 
t>  be  jut  visible  fa  tba  ereoiDg  twilight  as  it 
sbks  below  the  horizon. 

The  names  by  which  these,  taken  in  order,  are 
dinininated  by  the  Oreek  astrraomen  Oeminas 
(A'T'  v  r:ip.  xL)  a«d  Ptolenqr  {MatiLS^iiaam^  liil 
4)  are  the  fcdlowins: :  — 

(L)  'Ej^troKh  imrtpla  dAi}9ii^,  0.  —  'Eerwtpla 
mvvtkk  iK^tv^Vf—Ortmt  Fiyirttfaei  Penis. 
Tnie  erenii^  rising. 

(r)  Aivts  O.  —  '£^a  ov/kotcU 

Wit  dXiffiK^,  P.  —  Oooowe  MtMimu  Vmmt. 

TrapBu^minp  wtling. 

nygtriivcis  dXv?du^,  P. — Omdsw  t^uymleias 

TtX^  faw^iidnij  P.  —  (frttu  Maiutinua  A /<p*rm» 
tOrtii //r-lr.jr^/f.  Heliacal  rs::-::,  I  c.  FiratTilible 
riarnt  Gt  a  i<tar  in  the  mocning  twilight. 

(fi)  *EiriToX|  4099ftm  ^yoM^yq,  O. — 'Eews^a 
^isisraA.^  ^ouxo^^rif,  P.  —  Orfnj  Venj^ertinus 
Afftimum    Last  viable  rising  of  a  star  after 


(y)  AAnt  dfi  fmH^  a— 'liM  aydlant 
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^Muy^fi^,  P.  — Ooconw  MahOittus  Jppmrmu^ 
First  visible  setting  of  a  star  before  etinrisc. 

(5)  Awrtr  iartpla  (patyofUifn^  G.  —  'EtnrtpUk 
IwucardSvais  <pcuiroik4irn^  P.  —  Occusut  Vejej>€rtinvs 
Apparmg  a.  Ocoosas  Hdiucm,  lleliiical  setting, 
t.  e.  Last  visibla  acttiiig  of  •  star  in  the  ewaing 
twilight 

With  regard  to  the  above  tcchulcaliLics  we  must 
observe 

1.  That  Geminns  <l  r.)  draws  n  di^ttinction  b6> 
tween  the  words  iwaroK-i^  and  ^iriToAi^.  By 
djKOToA^  be  understands  tbe  tising  of  a  star  coik 

sidcrcd  simply  with  ff^f  ronce  to  its  elcvati  ti  n'  nvf 
tho  horizon,  which  takes  )>laoe  once  in  twenty-ti>ur 
hours  in  coii»eqncnco  of  the  diurnal  motion  ;  by 
iiriTo\-f],  the  rising  of  the  star  considered  with  re- 
feruiicc  to  its  di&tance  from  the  sun,  which  depends 
upon  the  sunli  place  in  the  ecliptic  As  to  tba 
settings  of  the  stars,  he  wou'd  rnnkt-  5rcrij  the  cor- 
relative of  itimroAll  and  Kj^^n  ot  imToKti  ;  but  to 

this  hut  dsfinitkB  he  dees  net  hinedf  adheie, 

since  he  constantly  empltTS  twrit  to  denote  the 
setting  of  a  star,  when  censidered  with  refeiniM 
to  iu  distaaee  from  the  sob.  Plolemy,  while  be 
includes  all  the  rsr :\uA  '.tings  under  tho 
general  designation  of  ^ao*i%  avXavwr,  endeavours 
to  introdaee  aii  ini|iieiTed  Mnenefatan,  by  vary, 
ing  the  preposition  according  as  the  star  r-.^  <  r 
sets  along  with  (criw),  or  before  (vpd)  or  after 
tke  SOB,  but  pays  no  regard  to  the  rale  of 
Gcminns  with  K-spect  to  kyaroKr)  and  liriroKij. 

9L  Two  tenns,  in  addition  to  those  set  down 
■bova,  an  esnnmmly  employed  by  wiitsn  en 
th''^<'  Topics,  the  CosmicaL  rising  and  setting 
(OftM  CWnxrvj,  Occutm  C),  aad  the  Acrony^ 
CHA&  rising  and  setting  (pHa$  AmrnyekuM,  Oo- 
cufus  A.). 

The  epithet  Cbawiciis,  u  s^qdied  to  this  subject, 
fiist  oerars  in  a  nele  ef  Servius  on  Viig.  Gwry.  u 
218,  ^  ortus  et  oocasus  duo  sont:  tmns  riKieutitf 
id  est,  tolaru  ;  et  alter  ico<r/uitds,  id  est,  mmmdaanu  : 
Wide  iU  at  ea  signa  quae  com  sde  oriontur  a  nobis 
non  possint  videri ;  et  ea,  quae  videmns,  quantum 
ad  soils  ntieoem  pertaiet,  videaattir  oocidcre.** 
Modem  astmaancn  have  !br  the  most  part  (see 
Petavius,  Varr.  Z>ist.  p.  3,  ed.  16^)  ad^ted  the 
phrase  OrhuCcumiau  to  indicate  the  rising  ninrkod 
(a),  that  is,  the  Orhu  MatutmMa  Verus^  and  Oc- 
oanu  Cosmicus  to  indioite  the  setting  marked  (c), 
that  is,  the  Oceastu  Mniulinus  Verus,  hut  Tdelir 
(UuloriMfike  Uutenuchunyim,  &lc.  p.  311),  while  ho 
|nler;>rets  Ortu*  Comicus  in  the  lenae  usually  re- 
ceived, applies  Ocautus  Chgmietta  to  the  (wttiT'c; 
marked  {y\  that  ky  to  the  Oeoumu  Mututmus 
Appamu, 

Again,  the  epithet  ixp6tfvxof  appenni  to  be 
first  ueed  by  Thcophrastus  (Z>«?  Sutnis  J'luv.  et  Veni, 
cqk.  i.  §  2)  where  dwrroAiii  dMpimrxoi  are  alsna 
mentioned,  and  arc  distinctlv  explained  to  mran 
tbe  ri&ing  of  a  star  at  eiiniK  t,  liiat  i%  the  Ortut 
Ve^periinui  Vcrus  marked  (A),  and  in  this  ssnsa 
the  phrase  (hius  Ai'n,>,>{<-l^is  is  found  in  the  trea- 
tises of  PeUivms  and  others  who  em(4oy  also  the 
expression  (Jccatus  Aeronychu*  to  indicate  the  set* 
ting  marked  ((f),  tVat  i\  the  Oceattu  Vapertinit$ 
Vtnu.  Ideler  concurs  ui  tbe  latter,  but  interprets 
OrfMs  ^rroayelas  to  asnn  the  fisiiif  Marked  (^« 
that  is,  till  fMrt$  Vfspertinus  Apparent.  This  view 
is  certaiuiy  at  variance  with  tho  words  of  Theo- 
phrastUB,  which  are  quite  explicit  and  are  esT* 
fobented  by  JnUat  Fimjcnt  (iL.  8}  i  but  en  tba 
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oiber  hand  in  the  Parapcffma  of  Genii nuA,  in  the  j 
obaewmlicM  aioibed  to  Endmnu,  tmpimrxn  ia  | 
thefencnd  term  applied  to  all  erening  netting's  nru! 
■Mat  of  titeae  ODquektiooablv  refer  to  the  apparent 
phgaomaM.  BaetMBon  ■giam  amkea  um  o(  Iwc 
pi  T  to  rxrr  i>i'»  TiTne  meaning.  Th«  words 
'A/Mcrat'poT  dK^dfvxof  ir/i«tas  t^«t  andttr  Scorpiiu 
d.  A.  we  probablj  oorrupti 

Under  these  circumttincet  to  prevent  all  cna- 
faami  or  ambigoity,  we  have  altogether  paaaed  ovw 
tbft  temu  Chmimn  aad  ^<r«»yea—  In  «iw  taUa, 

but  have  retiitief^  ! f'-'i-zrus,  wliith,  lik  f  i  rmirw, 
first  orriir<t  in  the  pauisa^e  quoted  front  bervius, 
but  is  a^.^  hod  uifiBrmly  by  subaetiaail  wrilvt  to 
the  phemNacnon  maflMd  («)aBd(l},  and  t»  no 
other*. 

a.  Pliny  (M.  M  zviiL  95)  propose*  to  Mg^ 

n.'ite  W  Emertiu^  what  we  have  e.illed  the  He- 
liacal Riiiog  (a),  because  the  star  then  for  the 
lint  tiBM  emcrflf(>8  fraia  tlM  aan^  imji,  and  by 
Oocu'faiio,  what  wc  have  railed  the  IffVun-uI  S<Hin<) 
(d),  because  this  it  the  last  aopearaoce  of  the  star, 
wMdi  ia  iwdiwidi  abtcaiad     tlM  •OB'b  lajra,  but 

the^e  tonus  do  not  ApptoT  to  Bavt  ban  VttK  gaD»> 

lal^  received. 
4.  It  ia  nanileal  tbat  of  Ae  eight  pbanaoMna, 

named  above,  the  first  four  are  purely  matters  of 
f  InilatioHy  sii>oa  the  true  risuus  and  tettiniga  aeTcr 
caa  be  vuiSle  to  tbe  nakea  ere.   Tbeae  then 

ought  always  to  have  been,  and  for  »onie  time  al- 
ways wm,  excluded  from  rural  calandan  intended 
for  the  use  of  practical  men.  We  Ifakd,  boiwercr, 
from  the  fragments  of  Calippus,  preserved  in  the 
Parapegma  of  Oeminoa,  when  verified  by  compu- 
tation, that  this  astranomer  bad  MbstHated  the 
true  risings  and  settings  for  the  apparent  rising 
and  settings,  which  were  there  marked  in  the  tables 
of  Kocteraon,  Meton  and  Eudoxns.  Hence,  great 
caution  would  become  indispensable  in  quoting 
from  difTerent  authorities,  or  m  advancing  an  ori- 
ginal statemuiiL  If  the  rising  of  a  star  was  named, 
it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to  ^ledfy  whether 
it  was  tbe  nioniing  or  the  evening  rising,  hut  also 
whether  the  true  or  the  app  arent  rising  was  indi- 
cated, and  to  proceed  in  like  manner  for  the  setting 
of  a  star.  Now  and  then  we  find  in  Columella  and 
Pliny  some  attempt  to  preserve  accuracy  in  one  or 
Other  of  these  essential  ]>oint«,  as  when  the  latter  ob- 
serves (xviii.  74)  :  "PridieKalendaj  f  Nnv.  M'aesari 
Arcturus  occidit  <  t  Sucula«  cmnuntur  cuiu  ntJc  ;  *' 
•*XVI.KaLOctob.jEgypto  Spica,qnaro tenet  Virgo, 
exoritur  mntntino,  Ktesiaeque  desinunt  Hoc  idem 
Coeiari  XiV.  Kalundas  XIII.  AMiyrioe  sigitiii- 
cant;**  and  even  in  Virgil,  as  when  he  defines 
thf^  momr<r  $(i(ltiij  of  the  Pleiads  :  "  Ante  tibi 
hovK  Ailautides  absoMidaiitur but  for  the  most 
part  both  ia  pnae  writers  and  in  poets,  every- 
thing is  vague  and  nnaatisfn  trn- ;  risinjrs  and 
settings  of  all  descriptiuas,  calculated  for  diiferent 
epoeba  and  for  different  latitudes,  are  thrown  to- 
gether at  random.  In  order  to  subfitatiti  itr  these 
charges,  we  may  examine  the  statements  contained 
in  Columella,  Ovid,  and  Pliny  with  regard  to  Ifro, 
a  constellation  to  which  considerable  importance 
was  attached  by  the  Romans,  since  tbe  beginning 
of  Autumn  in  the  calendar  m  Caesar  was  marked 
by  lU  (true)  morning  setting.  It  will  suit  our 
purpos«  particularly  well,  because  from  its  Limited 
ejtteat  every  pwtien  of  tbe  eonstellation  became 
visible,  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  star ;  and  hence  no  ambiguii^ 


I  could  arise  from  tbe  heliacal  ri^in^  of  the  extmne 
I  portaonc  being  sepantod  by  an  mterval  of  wammm 
'vcfks,  as  w.ia  tne  case  with  Orion  and  otberv 
stretching  over  a  larae  space  in  the  heavcM,  ias 
tnntiiw  of  wbieb  it  became  aeeeMary  to  ^lieaty 
particular  p<irti  ir:>  of  the  figure,  as  when  we  rr-ad 
**  Orionis  humerus  oritur  Uladius  Ononis  oc- 
ddcre  inctph  ;**  Orioa  tolaa  eriiar,**  and  aefcetk. 
In  the  follow ing  quotations,  the  wrr  ^  nr-'l 
Fidtada  seem  to  be  absolutely  ajnonyioott*,  i  tit-re 
beiiv  Be  teaaon  to  believe  tfart  tbe  lattw  «aa 
plied  exclusiM  1 !^  the  {)ecullarly  bright  star  ^  h  ■  b 
in  the  cataiiwues  of  modem  astronomers  is  a  L^frtte^ 
tbe  IXoforfk  >t  X^par  of  Ptuleuiy,  ahbeagb  to 
this  in  all  prolmhility  most  of  the  obeervatimis  wen 
directed.  We  shall  act  down  in  regalar  order 
fast  the  Mttiqga  and  then  tbe  risings. 

S-Uim/$  nf  f.yra. 

(1.)  Pridie  Id.  Aug.  (12  August^  Fidia  ocddii 
laaae  et  Attetamnoa  ineipit.  Cut  n.  3.  |  57. 

Accordin;;  to  Pliny  (xviii.  59),  the  M?ttin£:  of 
Fidkula  {JhdicuUie  ocauus )  marked  the  commenoe- 
meat  of  autamn,  and  tank  phee  en  tbe  ArtyHBxtib 
day  after  the  solstice,  that  is,  on  the  8th  of  Au^'uit, 
if  we  include,  according  to  the  Koman  method 
eompatation,  tbe  94tb  of  Jane,  tbe  day  ftem  arbidi 
he  reckoned.  In  a  6uh9e<iuent  chapter  (CH.  §  C)  he 
states  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  took  ^occl 
aoeanUngr  to  tbe  Calendar  of  Cacaar,  en  tbe  lltb  of 
Aupiut,  but  that  more  accnnUe  obserN-iillons  had 
fixed  it  to  the  8th,  and  thia  he  soon  after  rcpeato 
(69.  §4). 

(2.)  XIIT.  Kal.  Sept,  {ie.  20  Aupist>  S.>1  in 
Vii^ioem  transitum  facit ...  hoc  eodem  die  Fidia 
ooeidit  —  X.  KaL  Sept.  (23  August)  as  eadcm 
sidcro  tempestas  plcfviimaa  ccitnr  et  j^na.  Cb- 
UmelL  xi.  2.  §  58. 

(3.)  XI.  Kal.  Feb.  (22d  January)  ridicalmVea- 
pcrc  occidit,  dies  pluvius.    CulumelL  x.  2.  §  5. 
Ovid  places  the  setting  on  23rd  of  Jtuiuary. 

Fulgebit  toto  jam  Lyra  nulla  pola  FtuL  L  65ft. 

(4.)  III.  Kal.  Feb.  (30  Jaanaiy)  Fidkak  a&> 
cidit.    Co/unu^  xl  2.  §  6. 

(5.)  KaL  Feb.  (1  February)  Fidia  indpit  ae- 
cidere.  Vcntus  Kurimis  et  interdum  Analer  «aaa 
grandine  eat   CoiumeiL  xL  2.  §  14. 

IIL  Nen.  Febr.  (Sid  Febiaaiy)  Fidii  tela  ee- 
cidit    CiJumelL  Ibid. 

Ovid,  without  alloding  to  what  he  had  said  be- 
forc^  TCaariu  on  tba  Sad  af  Febraary 
iL79): 

Ilia  nocte  aliquis  tollens  ad  *idera  vniltuni, 
Dicct,  ubi  est  hodie,  quae  Lyra  fulsit  bcri.' 

Pliny  has  (xviiL  64)  £t  pridie  Nonaa  Febru- 
ariita  (4Ui  February)  Fidieala  vesperi  (se.  ooeidit). 

liisintft  of  Lyra, 

(6.)  IX.  KaL  Mai.  (23rd  April)  prima  nocte 
Fidicubi  appant,taB|Mitatam  i^Biiicat.  CUmmOL 

xi.  2.  §  37. 

VI.  KaU  MaL  (26th  Apnll  Ba)otiae  et  Allieaa 
Canis  Vesperi  occaltatoiv  Fidieala  aama  acilar* 

Plift.  xviii.  GG.  §  ]. 

(7.)  Ovid  {^FasL  V.  416)  luimcs  the  5th  of  May 
as  the  day  on  which  Lyra  rises. 

(f^.)  TTT.  Ttl.  Mni  naih  Mnv)  FMts  mane  «• 
ohtur,  s^tuficat  tempestatem.  OtUmeiL  xi.  2. 1 40. 
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Id.  Mai.  (16th  Maj)  Fidit  mane  exoritar. 
ahMl.n.9.143. 

III.  Nou.  NovemK  (3rd  NoTemWr)  Fi- 
desk  mane  exantw,  hicmat  et  pluik  QdumeU, 
n.i.f 

( ]  0.  >  \'  T  T I .  Id.  NoTemk  (  6th  NoT«nbcr)  idem 
ttioft  toom  czohtar,  Aiuter  t«1  Favooiitit  hiemat 
nr  II  iff  Ihid. 

(II.)  XVI.  K.il.  Dot.  (IRth  Novomher^  Fidia 
cxan&B  oaiu^  Aostei^  intiBrdiim  AqoUo  maffnut. 

;'12.)  Nuu.  J.inu.ir.  (oth  January)  Fidls  cx- 
•ritor  BMUc :  tenpesta*  wia.  (JolumclL  zL  2. 
i»7. 

Neaae,  miais  tiH  tralnbas  atru, 

rieuto  Lyra. 
OviD./'a^rf.  i.  SI  5. 


Pkidit  Km*  JaiManu  (4th  Jaaaaiy)  Ca««uri 
n^BiHi  ■nrawi  raonnr  ca  poNBio  oia  n*' 
dkala.  rriit.  64. 

The  total  dianfftrd  of  precukn  ia  the  |»hnfeo> 
laffj  cBplofed  m  dftribing  the  ahefne  ip|wnmce> 
i»  erident  in  almoit  erery  aaaenion,  bat  the  con- 
tmkm  aaj  be  cooMdeced  to  have  reached  a  clinmx 
»Wa  vtread  the  irorda  Fidk  (or  Fidieula)  ex- 
(TTtor  mane,*'  ti«ed  without  variation  or  explanation 
to  denote  a  phenomenon  aacigned  to  the  26th  of 
April,  the  3d  and  15th  of  Mav«  the  3d  and  16th 
«f  November.  By  examining  each  |»ragraph 
k^fontelT,  we  shall  be  still  more  fullj  convinced 
of  the  carelewDCM  and  ignorance  disphiyed. 

(1.)  The  true  mantimg  teUay  of  Ltuida  Ljfrm 
touk  pUro  ;t:  Rf*mt?  In  llio  age  of  Caesar,  on  the 
l*2th  Bf  liiJaof  .Vuj^st,aud  iherefore  theCaJeiidar 
Cbcmr  here  {allowed  bv  Columella  u-ns  more  ac- 
nrate  tfi.n  iho  authnritics  qnot<-d  bv  Pliny,  unless 
these  rderred  to  a  ilitTi-rcnt  liititade.  Hemark, 
hswiw,  that  M  hint  it  dropped  by  either  to  in- 
dicate that  the  friw,  and  not  the  afijHireat  womtrtp 
mJtiaf  ii  lueant  ;  and  it  ought  Xo  \h:  \>on\c  in  tnind 
the  imet  hafipflned,  at  the  epoch  in  question, 
that  xcry  day  at  Alexandria.    In  tlie  Para- 
'ft^TAd  GcmuiUA  also,  we  find,  under  lith  of 
Avon  (17  Leo),  LincHtfim  Xipm  Mrmt. 

I  -  )  Thi*  most  }'■-  t*^  ■  appanutt  mormng  Kttlng 
•iiA-lt  Xmik  place  at  Hume  on  24th  of  August  fur 
ika  Jolian  4pa^ 

(1)  The  trm  etewtg  trtHnu  c;,l dilated  for 
Ahexadria  at  the  same  epoch,  tuck  place  on  23d 
hmmrj^  tka  very  day  named  by  Ovid. 
(4.)         is  the  Keliac<d  uiUimj,  which,  for 
I^cida  JL^nc^  took  place  at  Home  on  2Uth  of 


(5.)  Thne  notices  sfom  to  be  borrowrH  fmrn 
•id  Greek  falmdnsi  Eudoxua,  as  quoted  by  (je- 
■dM»  mAffm  the  iwiiis^  {impimtxwi)  tettimg  of 
l.vn  t*.  the  11th  decree  of  Aquarius,  that  is,  the 
ii^  of  Febmarjr  according  to  the  JuUao  calendar. 

It  v91  W  lam  tihat  u«  duw  hat  paragraphs 
(*  (  5.\  without  any  change  of  expression, 

VRad  the  aetting  iA  Ljra  over  a  space  extending 
Mi  2U  af  Jaamu^  to  4di  FehnaoT,  tlw  ap- 
purnt  and  true  »cttin>f»  for  Riiine  being  on  the 
2^  iumtf  and  £^h  Febmary  respectively. 

(C)  The  appanmt  eeemmg  rimmg^  whidi  a 
dearir  f«oinU'd  out  by  th<'  words  of  Coluni<'IIa, 
l^ok  'flicv  nt  Homo  for  the  Julian  era  aa  Uth  of 
Agti,  a  AkxModrm  oa  ^«kof  Aitfl:  tkafrw 
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eeiMM^  rithff  at  Bonft  on  92d  A|ail,  and  to 

therefore,  the  statement  of  Columella,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  must,  if  accurate,  apply. 
Pliny  liaa  here  lUkn  fato  a  palpaUe  bhnrfer,  tad 

h;is  Aritti-n  nvme  for  reupcri.  In  fact  he  has 
copied,  perhaps  at  aeoood  hand,  the  observation  of 
Etadaxw  with  nguA  to  hyn  and  Dog  (sea 
Parapeg.  of  Qem.),  excc|it  tint  he  has  inserted  the 
ward  mame  where  the  (ireek  astraiQiiier  limpljr 
says  Kipa  ^nrdXXffi. 

(7.)  This  will  agree  tolerably  well  with  the 
trus  eceiMg  risin<j  at  Alexandria  fas  the  Julian 
era,  bat  it  twenty-one  days  too  hla  fcrtlw  ffp^- 
rent  rrenhuj  Deliiuij  at  Home,  and  tltlXtMl  da^  tOO 

late  for  the  true  etemng  tdtimg^ 

(8.)  Ho«  all  if  emr.  We  BiRMt  nanifetUy 
substitute  r>esy>tre  for  mdnc  in  both  ja.'^sages  of 
Columella ;  but  even  thus  the  observatioa  will 
not  give  anything  Uka  • 
rising  of  Lyra  dthar  at  Botaa  i 
Julian  age. 

(9.)  Copied  TwtatiiB  alonv  whli  tka 
paiiying  prognostic  of  the  wexithcr,  from  the  Para- 
pc^ma  of  (i«ninua,  where  it  is  ascribed  to  £uc- 
tHBon.  The  day,  Imwarer,  eoireeponda  doaely 
with  the  hcVicuxd  ruiaff,  which  took  ptaoe  at  RoBa 
on  5th  of  November. 

(10.)  Copied  along  with  the  pn^ostie  '*bie« 
mat**  (koI  6  diip  x*iittfAos  -j^rrai  £i$  M  rk 
woAX^)  from  the  same  compilation  where  it  is  as- 
cribed to  Democritus,  who  fixed  upon  this  day  for 
the  tnu  morning  rmug  (^dyw  dwttfdXAei  ifta  iikU^ 
dviaxotni).  At  RooM  thi*  rkm^  fell  upon  23d 
of  October. 

(11.)  Copied  again  firom  the  same  sotirce,  when 

tt  is  ascribed  to  Endoxtt*.  Here  the  observation  can 
in  no  way  be  stretched  so  a«  to  apply  to  llume. 

(12.)  Thti,  Iflte  the  last,  can  in  no  way  be  made 
applicable  to  Rome  ;  but  the  ht^fiaiyd  scttiftp  at 
AleJk.audria  took  place,  for  thai  tputU,  about  four 
days  later.  Ok  tlu  .'Hh  or  lOth  of  January. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which 
the  student  must  expect  to  encounter  in  prosecuting 
his  inquiries  in  this  department,  we  pieeecd  briefly 
to  examine  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the 
classical  writers,  where  particular  pt-riodit  uf  the 
year  are  defined  by  referring  to  the  riainga  and 
settings  of  the  nUw.  We  begin  with  the  most 
important,  —  the  Pleiades,  Axctonia,  and  Siriua, 
which  we  ahaU  discuss  foUy,  and  then  add  a  km 
wocda  vpoa  othen  of  Imo  note. 

IIekioo.  —  Ilesiod  indicates  the  period  of  har- 
vest by  the  riabg  of  the  Atlas- bom  Pleiads  {,Erg. 
384)  afltvdiey  bad  nnunned  concealed  for  forty 
days  and  forty  iii^rlif^.  Nirw  in  the  age  of  Ilcsiod 
(a.  c.  800  L  the  heliacal  risutg  uf  the  Pleiads  took 
pfawe  at  Athene,  aesofding  to  the  compatatien  of 
Idelcr,  on  the  \  ''\\\  of  May  of  the  Julian  Calendar, 
which  ia  just  the  season  when  the  wheat  crop 
cornea  to  maturity  in  that  dinate.  Again  (/.  c), 
he  indicates  the  commencement  of  the  plou^'liing- 
season,  and  the  dose  of  the  season  tor  nari^tin^ 
by  the  nomii^  lettinf  of  the  Pfeiada,  which  m 
that  age  and  latitude  fell  about  the  third  of  the 
Julian  November.  In  those  and  all  other  paaaagc* 
where  Hedod  epeaka  of  the  riainga  and  letdnga  of 
the  atars,  we  must  tinquesti  n  il  ly  oRsuine  that  he 
refera  to  the  apparent  pheuoineiui.  Indeed  it  ia 
by  no  mam  tn^ivc^us  that  the  pioe^  whieb 
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he  iiiciilcates  may  I'O  the  result  of  the  j)orsond  ol>- 
•en'Btinns  of  bimaelf  and  bit  ooatemporahes. 
Varko,  Colvmula,  PLimr.  —  Mondrng  Ris- 

ir^'j.  —  (\.)  \'rirrri,  \vhi  n-  he  (le8crib(?s  the  distribu- 
tiun  of  the  year  into  eight  divisiona,  according  to 
the  criendw  of  GaMwr,  ttatei  that  there  wm  a 
•pace  of  forty-six  days  from  the  vmin!  rqtiinox 
(2dth  March)  to  the  ruing  of  the  Pleiades  ( i  eryi- 
Uanm  mortmm),  whieh  {■  Uni  find  to  tha  8th  or 
9th  of  May.  (It.  It.  i.  2n.) 
(2.)  Plt&v  (xviiL  66.  g  1)  namei  the  10th  of 

Columella  haa  thiM  dittiiiet  BotiMt  (IL  J?.  xL 

2.  %i  36,  S9). 

(3.)  X.  KaL  Mat  (22d  April)  VtryUittt  eum 
$oU  oriuntur. 

(4.)  Nomis  Maiit  (7th  May)  VeryUioe  acorimtUur 

TV.  r,!us  fc.  Mai  (10th  May)  Vergiliae 
totac  apparent ;  and  thia  last  corresponds  with  his 
asaertion  elsewhere,  that  th«  phenomenon  takes 
place  forty-eight  digri  «fttt  the  V«mal  equinox 
(ix.  14.  g  4). 

Now  tko  tnw  nomfaif  risinf  of  <ho  Plelada 
tc»ok  plate  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  the  above 
writers,  who  are  all  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
a  ccntary,  about  the  l€th  of  April,  the  apparent 
or  heliacal  risinp  about  the  28th  of  May.  Hence, 
not  one  of  the  above  statement*  is  aociumte.  But 
(1)  (2)  (4)  (5)  appmaeh  dotely  to  the  ehierr. 
atiuii  of  Kuctemon  (b.c.  430),  according  to  whom 
the  Pleiad  ri^es  on  the  KUh  of  Taurus  (8th  of 
May),  and  (3),  whieh  expreBsty  refert  to  the  trae 
rising,  ahhouuh  inapj '.ii  il  If  to  Rome,  will  suit  the 
latitude  of  Athens  for  the  epoch  in  queation. 

Mormbtff  S$Uing. — ( I .)  Varro  plaeea  the  aettfng 
of  the  Pleiades  (  VenjUiarum  occastim)  forty-five 

days  after  the  autumnal  eqitinox  (24th  Sept.),  that 
li,  on  the  6«h  OF  7th  of  Norember  (R,  A  i.  28). 

(2.)  Pliny  names  the  11th  of  November  (vrfti. 
60,  74  ;  the  text  in  c.  59  ia  corrupt). 

Colmnelhi,  aa  belbre,  haa  a  roeceaaiBn  eCnolieea. 

(3.)  Xrrr.  a  Xn.  Kal.  Xov.  (20th  and  2l8t 
Oct.)  Solit  aaorte  Viergiliae  imapiunt  occidere. 

(4.)  K  KaL  ^bv.  <38th  OeL)  F«rpma$  oeei- 
dvnt. 

(6.)  VI.  Id,  Nov.  (8th  Nor.)  Viryiliut  mam 
oeeiduMt. 

(G.)  TV.  Id.  Xov.  (10th  Nov.)  hwmis  initium. 
These  arc  all  taken  from  his  calendar  in  xi.  2  ; 
Vat  hi  ix.  14.  §11,  «*il»(M9«l»)die...  .atf  Fer- 

?Uiarum  occasum  dichns  A'/>/*         9d  off  Sd  of 
jovember.   Compare  iL  8.  §  1. 
Now  the  trae  mominf  aetUnf  of  the  Pleiads 

took  place  for  Home  at  that  ej>oeh  on  the  29th  of 
October,  the  apparent  raoming  setting  on  the  dth 
of  Novetther.  Hence,  it  appears  that  (5)  may  be 
regarded  as  an  aecumte  determination  of  the  ap- 
parent moniing  setting,  and  that  ( I )  and  (2)  ap- 
proach tuxAf  to  the  truth,  e.<ipetially  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  variations  to  the  extent  of  two 
or  even  three  days  must  be  allowed  in  regard  to 
a  phenoneDOD  which  depends  in  aone  degrae  on 
the  state  of  the  atmo»pher»'.  We  perceire  ahw) 
that  (4)  is  correct  for  the  true  morning  setting, 
while  (3),  whieh  ia  inappfieable  to  Rome,  cor- 
responds to  the  horizon  of  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Meton.  In  the  passage  from  Colum.  ix.  14,  we 
ongfat  probably  to  ad(^  ^  eeajeetme  of  Pcn- 
tedera,  and  read  xliv.  for  xl. 
£kmiiiffSfUmjimdEvmitigItuu^» — The  even- 


ing getting  of  the  Pleiades  took  place,  accordinjg-  to 
Columcliti,  on  the  6th  of  April  (  VJII.  Idtu  ApriUr 
Fayiliae  Teirpayv  eoloater) ;  Meofdli^  to  ihe  c»* 
lendar  of  Caesar  on  the  5th.  (Coluni.  xi.  2.  f  31  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xriiL  661.)  These  statemento  are  uoi 
far  fimn  the  trath,  aiaee  the  apparent  eireniiig  act- 
ting  tfxi':  pl;irr  at  Rome  for  thi-  J-J'r'.n  epoch  on 
the  8th  of  April.  The  apparent  eremnf  riainj 
belonged  to  the  SMi  efSaplemhcK 

ViBOIL.  —  Virgil  {Gtorg.  L  221)  cnjuins  the 
husbandman  not  to  sow  his  wheat  until  after  the 
morning  setting  of  the  Pleiadea:— 

Ante  tibi  Eoae  Atlantidea  abaooodaiitiir 

Gnosiaque  ardentis  dccedat  stella  CoroMM 

Dcbita  quam  sulcis  committaa  semina. 

Hcsiud,  as  we  have  seen  above,  &xes  the  com- 
meneementfrfthe  ploughing  season,  without  ankfi^ 
any  distinction  as  to  the  particular  crop  desir..^ 
by  the  (apparent)  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiadea, 
that  is,  for  bis  age,  the  beginning  of  NovenslMT. 
Bnt  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  Vir^'il  iiitt'ii«li><I 
merely  to  repeat  thia  pceoept  or  had  in  hia  the 
calendar  of  Oseaar  or  aone  annilar 
Columella  (ii.  8.  §  1),  in  commenting  upon  tTH-'*o 
lines,  understands  hira  to  mean  the  true  nMMuiiig 
setting,  which,  he  says,  takes  place  thirty-two  days 
after  tlie  erpiinox,  that  is,  on  the  2ith  or  2Gth  of 
October,  a  calcuhttion  not  iar  frt»n  the  truth,  ainoe 
we  have  pointed  oat  atbove  tiwt  the  21Mi  waa  the 
real  day. 

There  is  another  passage  where  both  the  riaing 
and  the  aettina  of  the  Pleiadea  wa  flMBftiened  an 

connectiim  with  tho  two  pafioda  of  tiw  bOMy  loNP- 

vest.  (C/eoty.  iv.  231) 

Bis  gmvidos  cogunt  foetus,  duo  tcmpora  meaai^ 
Taygeto  aimnl  oa  tema  oatendit  honestom 

Pleias  et  ocoani  spretos  pc-de  repnl't  mn:i.^. 
Aut  cadcm  sidua  fugiens  ubi  Fiiicu  at^utm 
Trbtior  hybemat  omIo  deacendit  ia  imdaa. 

again,  there  ia  noUiing  in  the  eontest  hr 

which  we  can  ascertain  the  precise  periods  whicn 
the  poet  dtisii^  to  define,  we  can  only  make  a 
gtiess  by  comparing  his  injunction  with  thoac  «f 
others.  Cobimella  (xi.  2)  recommends  that  the 
combs  should  be  cut,  if  fiiU^  about  the  22ik1  oi 
April ;  but,  since  he  adda  tint  if  tliey  are  not  Inll 
the  operation  ought  to  be  deferred,  the  matter  is 
left  quite  indefinite.  Now,  the  worda  of  Vix^gil 
aeem  denriy  to  point  to  the  haUaeal  riahig  which 
took  jilace  in  his  time  at  Home  abcut  the  28th  of 
May,  more  than  five  weeka  aftor  the  day  giren  by 
Oohunella.  In  Kke  BMuiner  the  hut-named  writer 
advises  (xi.  2.  §  hi)  that  the  autumnal  cullection 
of  honey  should  be  put  off  until  the  month  of 
October,  although  otben  were  in  the  habh  of  bei> 
ginning  earlier.  'J"he  true  morning  setting  waa,  aa 
already  atated,  on  the  28th  of  October,  the  ap- 
parent on  the  9th  of  November. 

As  to  the  expression  "  sidus  fugiens  itbl  Piscia 
aquosi,*^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  obaenre  tb^  al- 
thongh  the  Piada  **  in  qoea^  haa  been  vari- 
ously supposed  to  be  —  one  of  the  fishes  in  the 
sodiac — the  Southen  Fish — the  Hydia — the 
Dolphin — or  even  the  Scorpion,  no  one  haa  y«t 
succeeded  in  proposing  a  reasonable  or  intelligible 
interpretation,  which  am  be  re(»ndled  with  any 
ddineaUon  of  the  hearena  with  whieh  we  ara 
acqtiainted. 

Ovm— We  are  told  in  the  FmH  (it.  166> 
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Ixt  •£  April :  — 

fVidki  iDcipratit  bmneroc  relerare  patetDM 
QoM  tept^  did,  mx  tamen  esse  aolent 

Aa:yriLiig  :o  the  kgeiid,  the  Pleiades  were  the 
44rhtm  dt  AtLu,  who  lapported  the  heavent  mi 
1^  ?bn.ll'-rs  and  ber5c<»,  wh<Ti  th<\v  disnppeared 
bnra  \'u.c  sky,  ihej  might  be  said  to  ri*iuoTe  a 
fHtMB  of  th^ir  fHkii^  Imdcn  **  bttmeroc  relerare 
^alrtw*."  The  sppeirr.t  momtni^  setting  ia  therr- 
ian  dmrij  denou^d.    But  this  touk  place  at  Rome 
m  tW  Sik  «f  N&tember,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
tlie  api>tfci]t  evenini;  (or  Loliacal)  Bttdng  foil  upon 
ihm  tak  a£  Aptil,  only  tix  dap  after  the  date  men- 
timed,   Henee^die  poet  bfamdand  between  the 
■omiu?  «i?rrin^r  and  tu  ■liming  MMimy  wlucb  arc 
B8CJ  moDths  apart. 

Aj^aii  899}^  th0  Pleiadei  are  nid  to  rise 
TiriWT  ia  tbr  monvue  on  May  Hth,  marlcinp  the 
end  fljr  aprii^  and  the  beffinning  of  sommer.  Mow 
of  lS»  PldadM  dia  wl  take 
^Isue  ai  Ri^nic  when  Ovid  wrote  until  May  2Bth  ; 
ku&  ibe  pheaomenoa  to  question  took  place  at 
Arti—  —  Ifay  laUi  w  tto  ay  rf  Mctan.  Rcnee 
tli'4  o;j*r:-r*at;<.n  wa*  evidi-ntly  copied  £roni  a  Greek 
coapolcd  ior  the  hflh  century  b.u 

AacTmvSi 

le  diflumlty  ariiieaiDtlM  discussion  of 
Ae  paf^ari-s  v.'itch  refer  tu  Arctnni<»,  from  the  clr- 
caiasiaMe  that  this  name  is  sometimes  applii  d 
poKoily  to  the  vhale  of  the  widfr^piwding  con- 
sicratieii  of  B-xitr?.  and  ^nmctimes  coofiucd  le  ihe 
bfvkt  star  m  ih«  knee  of  the  figure^ 

BOMSK.  —  Homer  (jOd,  r.  89)  qweke  of  Arc- 
turiK  as  ^«  Sforra,  bccnnse  the  apparent  cveniiif^ 
seitiag  took  place  late  in  the  year  when 
nif  b  «t  Mad,  and  kaiee  tbe  phnie 
►^-fi  ir'  'Api:Toi'fHff  for  fomff  nifjfiO.  (9>co  Ant. 
iHo.)  Another  cxplanatioo  of  the  phrase  has  been 
pnm  ebeie  vbcn  diaraswag  tfc*  contlelktMo 

H&Hoow — Hesiod  (Erg,  564t)  dates  the  com- 
■nMBMBt  of  Spring  freni  the  cveuiiif  rinng  of 
ArLtiifB*  (iviTtkXtTai  dKfM)Kyt<patoi)  sixty  day* 
a&tf  the  soUtke.  Now  the  apparent  eveatng  rising 
W  tbe  tfB  and  wmUf  tfBM  Ml  apgo  tbe 
2^.'  ■  r  Febnary, thewfcie bit rtateawt  ii  ctmt 
is  roend  nambrrc  * 

Afsia,  IB  tbe  sacM  poeai  (659)  be  narin  tbe 
pniod  of  the  Tintage  by  the  morning  (heliacal) 
timf  of  Arctnrus,  which,  according  to  Idclei^  tdl 
age  on  the  1 8tb  ef  Sept^nber. 

CoivuKLLx,  Pliny. — Morning  Ititing.  Colu- 
•cik  <ii.  14.  §  10)  places  the  rising  of  Arcturus 
slast  hfrr  days  after  the  rising  of  Cunicula ;  and 
ttacf  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  kttter  fell  on  the 
2d  «f  Aij;''ii.<t  at  Kooie  in  the  Julian  era, and  of  the 
fmm  m  the  2 1  st  of  September,  the  computation 

Ptiny  (x%-iii.  7-1),  Aretmnu  wro  mediiu  pridie 
lit  {tc  Scyixmht.  oritur),  t. «.  12th  <^  September, 
•bastbe  middle  partioB  of  the  whole  eonatdlation 
i»  irxljatfd,  nrtfl  'hf  obsenration  is  very  accanito. 

Murmtui/  ^iuiff.  - —  (i.)  XL  et  JC.  KaL  Jtui. 
mtiA  MlUf)  Afmrm  mmm  «etm,  CoL 
ti.:Lja. 

(Zj  VU,  Id.  Jmm.  (i^lh  June)  A  return*  occidit. 
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(.1)  Pliny  (xviiL  67.  §  3)  ascribes  the  ArehiH 
occasus  matutinu*  to  K.  Id,  Mai,       11th  May. 

(4.)  Again,  in  the  nine  wetiaii  we  find  that 
Arctunu  nmtulhio  oeddit  on  the  8th  of  June. 

Now  the  true  monii^  settiiw  of  Arcturus  for 
Rene  at  tbia  epoch  belongs  to  ^th  of  May,  the 
apparent  morning  setting  to  1 0  th  of  Jtme. 

But  (1)  iowas  to  be  copied  from  the  observation 
<^  Enetenoo  m  the  Parmp^.-^Toa  of  Oeminus ;  (2)  is  a 
close  approximation  to  the  apparenmaBMpf  nltiait 
for  Rome ;  (3)  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  mnnt 
l>e  a  true  nu»mii^  setting  extracted  from  some  old 
Greek  i^endw ;  (4)  edtfer^oodi  whh  (2^  and  ie 
neariy  correct. 

Evenhuf  Ruing.  ^{\.)  IX.  Kal.  Mart.  (21»t 
Feb.)  Ardmnu  prima  node  oritur.  Col.  xi.  2.  §  21 . 

(2.)  Ortu*  ArctMn  ipii  ed  ab  l^kma  Ftbrmrim 
(13th  Feb.).    Col.  ix  \i. 

(3.)  VIII.  Kal.  Mart.  (22d  Feb.)  hit 
vim  i  t  postero  die  (2;Jd  >\b.)  Aretmi 
in-rtiuo.    Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  tt.'j. 

Now  the  apparent  evenui^  ri«ing  of  Arcturus 
tf»ok  place  for  Ilome  at  the  Julian  epoch  on  the 
27th  (»f  FcbriuirTj  the  true  evening  risii^  on  the 
6th  of  March.  Alt  itnce  it  b  evident  bom  (3) 
that  Columella  here  employed  Arcfvrut  to  denote 
not  merely  the  star  properly  so  called,  but  tho 
whole  figure  of  BoOtea,  a  latitude  of  several  days 
must  h  -  allowed  in  the  case  of  this  as  of  all  the 
larger  coustellatiotis.  See  below  the  remarks  on 
Ov.  F(ut.  ii.  153.  We  may  mmtkt  however,  tint 
21st— 23d  of  February  will  answer  f ■  r  the  app»* 
rent  evenmg  rising  of  the  star  Arcturus  at  Athens 
in  the  age  of  Met  on. 

r:r>'r;».-,  s.tfor:.-  IV.  K-d       (2nth  Oct) 

Arcturus  uapere  ooadii^  veuUmu  CoL  xi.  2. 

§  78. 

This  Is  taken  Tcrbatim  frnm  an  observation  of 
EuctemoQ  quoted  in  the  Parapvgma  of  Geminos. 
Tbe  heliacal  lettnig  for  Bone  waa  a  few  daya 
later,  about  the  4th  of  Novemhcr.  But  the  o}>- 
sorvattoB  of  Euctemon  is  not  accurate  for  the  lati- 
tode  of  Athena  la  hie  own  age,  for  the  pbenenenoa 
i>u(rht  to  have  been  placed  about  five  days  eorlief« 
which  proves,  as  F&ff  remarks,  that  the  Greek 
astronemen  ai«  not  alway a  to  be  depended  upon  ia 
these  matters. 

Wc  hnd  in  Pliny  (xriiL  68.  §2X  Id. 
Aug.  (6th  August)  Aretmrm  wtaihu  oeeUiL  This 
is  so  far  ri  niovod  from  any  wttln^  of  the  star  in 
qaeation  that  llarduin  pronounces  the  text  coirupt, 
and  mbalitntM  VII.  Id.  A  ng.  Aquarhu  MoidH  me- 
diuM^  while  PfufF  endeavours  to  refer  the  expression 
to  the  culmination,  an  expUnation  which  is  both 
in  itself  forced  and  completely  at  variance  with  the 
ordinary  usage  of  Pliny. 

Again,  Pliny  (xviii.  %  74),  Pridit  Kalenda$ 
(Nov.)  OMuri  ArettHTUi  oeadit,  Slat  ef  Oc- 
tobo^  and  a  few  lines  farther  on  IV.  Nonat  Are- 
turn*  ooeidU  osqMri.  The  kttcr  is  not  far  from 
the  truth  ;  the  fbnner,  unless  it  refers  to  the  con- 
stellation in  gencfa],  anit  hava  beta  bniawad 
from  a  foreign  source. 

Virgil. — Virgil  (fieorg.  i.  229)  bstructs  the 
husbandman  to  sow  vetches,  kidney  boons  and  Icn- 
tiles,  when  Bootes  sets,  by  which  he  probably 
intends  to  indicate  the  heliacal  setting  of  Arctunu 
on  the  4th  of  November.  In  like  niaiiner  Pliny 
(xviii.  15.  §  24)  orders  the  vetch  to  be  sown  about 
the  setUug  of  Arcturus,  the  kidney  bean  at  the 
aetting  of  Bomea  (xtiil  24),  the  fcntila  in  tli* 
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month  of  NovemVer  (xviii.  12\  Cohundla  assitnis 
the  towing  of  vetches  and  kidnej  beans,  and  Palia- 
dins  of  kidney  beans  to  the  month  of  October ;  if 
the  end  of  the  month  is  meant,  then  the  precept 
may  be  considered  as  ideoUcal  with  those  of  Virgii 
and  Pliny  ;  if  the  middle  «f  the  month  b  iatokded, 
this  will  correspond  with  the  heliacul  lettiiy  df 
Arctimis  for  the  latitude  of  Alexandria. 

Again,  in  (t'etrnf.  i.  iil.  when  treatiug  of  plongh- 
iagf  the  woidi 

At  si  non  fuerit  telltu  fccunda,  sub  ipsum 
Arctunun  tenui  lat  erit  aiupendcrc  sukn^ 

refer  to  the  mominir  rising.  The  true  morning 
rising  was  on  tlie  Hih  of  .September,  tlie  apfKirent 
on  the  21st.  The  former  Bgteea  best  with  the  di- 
rections given  by  Columella  (ii.  4.  §  1 1 )  for  the 
ploughing  of  very  light  land,  "  graciles  clivi  non 
MMit  aeelaito  aiiDdi,ied  dnm  Septembres  Kaleadaa,** 
and  a  little  lower  down,  when  treatin?  of  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  itaquc  optime  inter  Kalendaa  et  Idas 
Septembrw  aratur  et  aahiode  itemtiv.'* 

Ovid.  —  In  the  lecond  book  of  the  Futi  (15S) 
we  read, 

Tertia  nox  veniat:  custodcm  pro  tin  ua  Unae 
Adspicies  gcminot  eneiniiee  pedes, 

tint  ii,  the  owrfrflalfeo  Arelanit  displays  both  hie 
feet  on  the  11th  of  February,  where  it  ought  to 
be  observed  that  from  the  posture  in  which  Bootes 
rises  his  two  legs  appear  above  the  horizon  nearly 
at  the  lame  time.  The  apparent  evening  rising 
of  the  star  A  returns  took  place  at  Rome,  on  27th 
Febniarj',  the  true  cveniiig  rising  on  the  6th  of 
March  ;  luit  tlic  calendar  to  which  Ovid  was  in- 
d<  i  t  v^  probably  recorded  the  appeiirnnceof  the  fint 
Btar  ill  the  figure  which  became  visible. 

In  three  passage*,  the  morning  setting  is  clearly 
deecribed  (Fatt.  iii  Ki  ^  v.  733,  vi.  235).  In  the 
fint,  it  is  placed  on  4th  or  5th  of  March,  according 
w  we  adopt  the  tending  ^oorfeMor  gmnku  ;  in  the 
second,  on  thf  -'"th  ^  f  ^iiy  ;  in  the  third,  on  the 
7Ui  of  June.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
oetting  of  BoStea  «  ipned  over  ft  comidemble  pe- 
riod ;  and  hence,  the  epithet  f>i;/fr^  applied  to  him 
here  and  elsewhere,  but  in  no  way  could  it  be  nuide 
to  occupy  three  mnntha.  The  etar  Avetnme  »  one 
of  the  nrst  which  sets  in  this  constellation:  its  true 
morning  setting  took  place  on  28th  May,  its  ap- 
parent morning  setting  on  lOth  June  ;  thus  the 
second  and  third  of  the  above  passages  wiH  apply 
to  these  two.  Ill  the  first  passage  he  ha^  erroneonsly 
SiiVjNitituted  the  apparent  moming  tetting  for  the 

imuMmkig  risirnj,  which  really  took  place,  as  wo 
hare  Mel^  on  the  6th  of  March. 

Suuuib  Caicui  Canicula. 

HoMHR.  Hestod.  —  Homer  (//.  r.  .5,  xxii.  25) 
alludes  to  Sirius  as  the  star  of  owwpOy  that  is,  of  the 
hotteet  portion  of  tmnmer,  as  will  be  exphdned 
more  fiilly  below  in  treating  of  the  ancient  divi- 
sion of  the  year  into  seasons.  The  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius  Hi  Soadiem  Oreeee  woidd  take  phoe  in 
the  ape  of  Tlnnif^r  ah  nt  tfn^  middle  of  July. 

The  culmination  uf  Smus  spoken  of  by  Hcsiod 
(Erg.  609),  as  narking  along  with  the  mimiing 
rising  of  Arcturus  the  period  of  the  vintage,  would 
take  pUce  in  that  age  atiout  the  20th  of  September. 
The  passage  (Erg.  417),  where  Sefpiof  Mnr^p  is 
supposed  to  denote  the nDi,hai bean abtadjnoMod. 
8eeabovep.U2,b. 


Varho,  Coll'm  ell  a,  Pli.w. —  Mnmiri^j  RisUtg. 
—  (1.)  VaiTO,  following  the  calendar  of  Caiesax, 
reckons  an  intecval  of  twenty^fenr  day*  Iran  the 
summer  solstice  to  the  rising  of  Sirius  {ad  Canxcii!"9 
ttgnam)  which,  according  to  this  calculatioa,  would 
fiiU  en  the  I7th  or  lath  of  JToIy  {tLKi.  28.) 

(2.)  roliiinella  (xL  2.  §  .^3)  fixes  upon  the  26lh 
of  July  ( VJL  KaL  Atuj.  (\tniaUa  apparet)^  mod  ia 
another  passage  (ix.  lo.  §  5)  makes  the  interval 
between  the  solstice  and  the  rising  of  Siriua  about 
thirty  days  {perado  tolttUio  umiue  ad  ortum  C*imM^ 
culae,  qui  fire  diet  triginta  sunt\  that  is,  mi  the 
24ih  of  July. 

(3.)  Pliny  (rviii.  30.  §  2),  says,  that  the  epoch 
"yM«</  ouriin  ortum  tHKfimtm  "  corresponded  with  tiic 
entrance  of  the  sim  into  Leo,  that  is,  according^  to 
the  Julian  calendai^  which  he  pirofessee  to  fallow, 
the  24th  of  July. 

(4.)  In  the  very  next  clause  he  says,  that  it  fell 
twenty-three  days  after  the  solatiec^  thatia,  oat  the 
17th  of  July. 

(B.)  Aflda  littlofiurihereii<|4)i,haftftt»  tbo 
same  event  Bpedfioally  to  the  17th  ef  Jnly  (JTr/. 
KcU.  Aug.). 

(6.)  Finally,  in  a  dillerait  part  ef  his  wock  Cxi 

14),  he  places  the  rising  of  Sirius  thirty  days  after 
the  solstice :  ipso  Sirio  ejcpiemletomU  pott  mtittdtmrn 
didtu  McoA  fire^  a  passage  hi  whidi  it  will  bo 
seen  upon  referring  to  the  original,  that  he  ma»t 
have  be.n  consulting  Greek  authorities,  and  in 
which  the  words  necessarily  imply  a  visiUe  rising 
of  the  stiir. 

The  whole  of  the  ahove  statements  may  l^e  re- 
duced to  two.  Ill  ( 1 ),  (4),  (.5),  the  rising  of  Sirius 
is  placed  on  the  1 7th  or  18th  of  July,  twenty -thfwo 
f^nv^  after  the  Bolstice,  in  (2),  (3),  (6),  atotU  thirty 
diiyn  after  the  soUtice  ;  that     24th — 26th  of  July. 

Now  the  true  moming  rising  of  Sirius  for  Rome 
at  the  Julian  era  fell  uixm  the  19th  of  July,  the 
apparent  moming  or  heliacal  rising  on  the  2d  of 
August,  thirty-eight  or  thu^-nino  daya  after  di» 
solstice. 

Hence  (I),  (4),  (5),  are  close  approximatiooa  to 
the  troth,  while  <2),  (3),  (6)  are  roapplicnUe  fa 
Home,  and  borrowed  from  computayona  ndnptod  to 
the  horizon  of  Southera  Greece. 

Sone  words  ui  Pliny  deserve  particnlar  tiotfee  : 
**  XVI.  Kal.  Aug.  Assyriae  Procyon  cxoritur ;  dein 
postridio  fcro  ubique,  confcssuro  inter  orancs  sidus 
indicans,  quod  canis  ortum  vocamus,  sole  partem 
primam  L'eonis  ingrcsso.  Hoe  fit  poet  Mioiithnn 
XXIII.  die.  fvMuiunt  id  maria,  et  tenrae,  m«ltn<» 
vero  et  ferae,  ut  suis  locis  diximus.  Ne<^jiie  o*t 
minor  ei  veneratio  ^jnaos  dMCriptis  in  dcos  stellia.^ 
Althou|i:h  the  eTpressions  employed  here  are  fhr 
from  being  distinct,  they  lead  us  tu  infer  that 
certain  remaifcaUo  periods  in  the  year  were  Irana 
hahit  and  superstition  so  indii  s  ilu'ily  connected 
in  the  public  mind  with  certain  astrunomical  phe- 
nonsena,  that  oven  after  the  perieds  hi  qoeatioti 
had  ceased  to  correspond  with  the  phenomena,  no 
change  was  introduced  into  the  established  phra- 
seology. Thus  the  period  of  most  hiteno  nesit, 

which  at  one  time  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rl»iii;r 
of  Sirius,  wotild  continue  to  be  disUiiguishcd  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  in  ahnanart  Intended 
for  general  use,  as  the  Canit  Exorhu,  long  after 
the  two  epochs  were  removed  to  a  distance  from 
each  other,  just  ns  among  ourselves  the  tefm  do^ 
daya  having  once  obtained  a  firm  footing,  is  used 
and  probably  wiU  cooUnue  to  be  naad  ftr  eentmrka 
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wnhimt  tkt  i]%tucit  regvd  to  tLe  actual  pocitian 
tfe  cMMdMm  «l  tfM  tin*  IB  qiiMtkia.  An 
uariple  still  more  striking,  because  it  inTolTM  an 
■ifwnily  wuvamlly  recognised  by  scientific  men, 
■the  ftmAm  of  denominating  the  position  of  the 
•m  at  the  vf  nul  e«}ainox,as  the  Artt  poaU  of  Arte/;, 
dtkpvgb  two  thoannd  years  bare  elapsed  since 
ie  tntenection  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  equator 
azTvsponded  with  the  commencement  of  the  con> 
■ellAtian  Aries.    A  necessitr  has  thus  arisen  of 
fowing  a  distinction,  which  proves  most  cm 
koHMiBf  to  the  onleamed,  between  the  signs  of 
dke  f»*«3iac  ar.d  the  consl-dlations  of  the  aodiac, 
c.d  th.jis  the  ma  is  aud  to  be  in  th«  sif^n  Aries 
vbik  he  is  aetnaUy  traTersing  the  eaostellatlun  of 
Pi-o«?A.  ^Lud  etitrns  the  bikti  Taums  long  before  he 
(juiii  tlj>;  caUitcllation  Aries.    Now  something  of 
tkk  sort  may  to  »  certain  CKtcnt  es|lain  mmc  of 
•ji-^  .ij.i:>ii:iJI.-§  which  reciir  SO  pcfpetual'v  :r.  the 
ckirauLu  yf  CuIumcLU  or  Pliny.    Certain  rt-mark- 
•hk  appearances  &ced  apoo  at  a  very  early  period 
t-i  wu'^  i)  c  apppiach  of  ftimmer  and  winter,  such 
a*  'J^c  ri*iiig  ;uid  w-ltin^  of  the  Pleiades,  may 
haTc   by  custom    or  tnulition  become    so  cora- 
pfetrly  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
^artkaiar  days,  that  the  compUen  of  calendars  in- 
teded  far  general  mt,  whue  they  denied  to  n- 
gsater  atmratf  observation?,  were  compellod  at  the 
time  to  include  those  which,  belonging  to 
igee  and  fcreign  binds,  had  mveirtheless 
acquired  n  priM.rij)tive  claim  to  attention.  We 
mmM  tbas  account  ^or  inconsistencies  so  numerous 
aad  ffanag,  that  ihtj  eoold  acwcely  lum  been  al* 
ti  vV.!.»  r  cr*  rionked  by  the  writrrs  in  whose  works 
lihej  ocaaZj  although  it  is  impuiuiible  to  forgive 
tkav  cHrinmeH  m  withbelding  the  nceanary  ex- 
7bju:;.  OS,  or  tbt  $nm  igMMoe»  widdk  they  so 
atboi  msiifcit 

Smmag  StBkig,  Coliniidhi  places  iShib  erening 
•ettiji^  of  the  Dog  on  the  :>Oth  of  April  {Prid. 
MmL  Mm.  Cmm  as  Vttpert  eeUii}^  xL  2.  g  37. 
Piny  «■  tl»  SSth  (/r.  JTdL  Mat,  Onk  ceeUit, 

mdmt  H  per  ar  xiekemmM  et  ctw'f  IHUCBWlsW  OuUfM- 
imm  saoMs  mt),  jnriii.  69. 

The  Miacal  eettfaw  at  Room  for  tlie  Jnlkui 

«n»  »-ts  on  the  1 «  <>f  May,  which  proves  the  a})Ovc 
•ta^naettta  ID  he  Deadly  ovrect.  The  expression  cat 

oaanwcttd  on.    See  abore,  p.  1 53,  a. 

Manmy  Setting.  Evemmg  Rumff, — (1).  V/f. 
KtL  Itte.  (25  Not.)  CaMtada  oeddit  $oli»ortm,  CoL 
xi2.  §89. 

(X)  ///.  Kid.  Jam.  (30  De&)  Camkmia  vt^pere 

mm.  Ibid,  s  d4. 
(3  )  ///.  KAJmi,  (90  Dee.)  JMfao  canis 

eeeidau.  Plin.  xriii.  64. 

() )  is  acrirate  for  the  apparent  morning  setting 
St  Rome,  a.  c.  44. 

(2t  and  (3)  arr  directly  at  variance  with  each 
•tkr,  iiui  UK  lifjth  bltuiders.  The  apparent  eren- 
■f  QMif  took  place  at  Rome  on  the  30th  of  De- 
walec,  not  the  evening  setting  as  Columella  would 
hi<t  it,  oar  the  moniiug  setting  as  Pliity  had  re- 
ward. 

Vise//-  — ViT)2il  iristnicta  the  frnner  to  aow 
loni,  laotrar,  aiul  millet : 
^^ftjrdf  aoratie  apcrii  em  eMnilMt  anmiBi 
Am  €C  advano  eadad*  Cbut  occidit  astro. 

Gotfrg.  L  217. 
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calendar,  on  the  24  th  of  April :  the  heliacal  setting 
of  Sirius  was  on  the  Isl  of  May,  six  days  after- 
wards. Many  interpretations  have  been  proposed 
for  the  words  '*adv(  r<o  rt  Ht'n*  Cnnis  occidit  astro;" 
of  these  the  most  j.l.iusi;^le  is  that  which  explains 
tliem  with  refercnc*'  to  the  form  and  attitude  under 
which  the  constellation  of  thi-  Drv^  ivn?  (^rpu d  .!, 
which  made  Lim  set  backwards  tacing  tliu  ugos 
which  follow. 
Again,  in  Gtorg,  it.  425,  we  find 

Jam  rapidus  torrens  sitientes  S)nn<)  Tndos 
Ardebat  ooelo  et  medium  sol  i^ncus  urbtiin 


words  which  are  intended  to  ^n^tffttp  the  boCtest 

jM)rtion  of  tlie  day  in  tfic  hottest  season  of  the 
year.  Here  the  separate  mention  of  "  Sol "  is 
(]uite  suffideut  to  ceunto  those  who  would  eoi^ 
hider  Sirius  as  equivalent  in  this  passn^  to  the 
sun.  See  above,  p.  152,b.  Compc  Lucan.  Phar, 
X.  209. 

Ov'iD. —  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Fasil  (x. 
901)  the  rising  of  Sirius  is  assigned  to  the  25th  of 
April,  is  made  coincident  with  the  disappeaiaaee 
of  Aries,  and  mariu  the  epoch  of  mid-spring  :  — 

Sex  ubi  qtiae  restrmt  lucfR  Aprilia  habobii 
In  medio  cursu  tempira  Veria  eruiit ; 

Et  fruetiapecudem  quaeres  Athamantidos  Hellet 
Signoqne  dant  imbres  exflritaTi)aa  Caaiik 

A  notorious  blunder  has  been  here  committed  by 
the  poet.  No  rising  of  Sirius,  either  real  or  ap- 
parent, in  the  norning  or  in  the  ereiting,  ear- 
responds  to  this  season.  But  this  is  the  very  day 
fixed  by  Kuctemon  (ap.  Ocmin.  Parapcg.)  for  the 
heliacal  setting  (ir^W  ap^hrrcrai)  of  the  Dog,  whicll 
fell  at  Rome  f(>r  the  Julian  era  on  the  lot  of  May* 

Ag:iin,  in  Fast.  v.  723,  we  read  — 

Nocte  liequcnte  diem  Ganis  Erigoneius  exit, 

that  is,  on  the  22d  of  May.  Now,  it  is  clear 
fioDi  a  Ibnner  passage  (ir.  9S9)  that  by  Oudt 

Erigoneius  he  nii  in  s  the  On^at  T>r  ;  but  the  true 
rising  of  Sirius  look  place  for  iUiioe  at  this  period 
on  t£ft  IMi  of  July,  tiie  ^upaieot  on  tiie  2d  of 
August. 

Not  much  win  be  gained  by  snpposij^  that 
Procyon  b  ben  alladod  to ;  for  the  nnnga  of  that 

star  precede  those  of  Sirius  by  about  ei^^ht  days 
only.  Here^  ^V^iot  therefore^  m  have  a  gxoss 
mistake. 

Pai-ladios.  —  Palladius  (vil  ')>  :  "In  ortu 
Caniculae,(iuiapud  RomanosXIV.  KoL  Au|;.  (li^th 
July)  die  tanetur,  explorant  (sc.  Acgypti)  quae 
»i-mina  exortum  sidus  exunit,  quae  illiiesa  custo- 
dial." Now  this  is  the  exact  period  of  the  heliacal 
rising^  in  Egyot  for  the  Jolttui  epoch  ;  beooe  the 
words  "  apud  Konmnos"  must  refer  to  a  notice  in 
some  Roman  Calendar,  and  not  to  the  real  period 
of  the  pbenoaiODOiL 

Oaioii. 

It  oiiet  bo  borne  n  mind  that,  from  the  great 
size  of  this  const^dlation,  its  risings  and  settings 
are  ^read  over  a  considerable  space  i  while  the 
brilhaDt  ftan  wbfeb  it  eontaina  are  so  mnnerotia 
that  no  one  can  be  fixed  upon  as  a  represenUitive 
of  the  wlude,  as  in  the  case  of  Botites,  where  the 
diffacent  afipeaameet  an  oaaally  refemd  to  Are- 
turns  alone.  Hence  those  writers  who  aim  at 
pnciaion  nia  raeh  pbiaees  aa  **  Orion  iocipit  eriri,** 
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**  Orion  total  oritur,**  **  Orion  k^pit  occidcre  ; " 
and  wbprerer  siich  qnalifi cations  an  omitted  the 
itatcnicnta  are  necessarily  rague. 

Hrsiod.  —  Hesiod  (Erg.  598)  orden  the  com 
to  he  thrajshod  fvr'  vpwra  ^av^  <r94yos  'Clplctyos. 
Fur  that  o^'t-  and  country  the  apparent  morning  or 
heliacal  rising  of  Oriao  would  be  CMupleled  abtmt 
the  fJth  of  July. 

The  selling  of  Orion  was  one  of  the  tokens 
which  pnve  ni>tice  to  the  farmer  that  the  season 
for  phiu^hiiig  had  arrived,  and  to  the  mariner  ihnt 
he  must  no  longer  brave  the  perils  of  tho  deep. 
(£!i9t  61&.)  The  apparent  rooming  lettli^  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  mont!.   f  November. 

The  culmination  of  Orion,  wliKh  coincided  with 
die  vintage  (Erg.  609}  took  plaee  about  Ibe  14th 
of  September. 

AaieTOTLK.  —  Aristotle  {Meteordog.  ii.  5, 
ProUem.  sir.  96)  plaeee  the  rieing  of  Orion  «t  the 
commencement  of  0[»oni,  and  the  settinpat  thebo- 
ginoing  of  winteri  or  rather  in  the  transition  from 
aommer  to  winter  (Jv  iirraHoKfi  rov  d4pm»  Kti 

Now  the  two  limits  which  included  the  be- 
ffinning  and  end  of  die  apparent  noming  or 
heli^ual  risinp,  whkh  alone  can  be  here  indicated, 
weie.  Sot  the  age  and  countxy  of  the  writer,  17th 
of  Jvne — ^14th  July ;  these  whieh  embneed  Ao 
npji  II  nt  morning  setting  were,  8th  of  November — 
8tb  of  December  ;  while  the  true  morning  setting 
continued  from  27th  of  October — 20th  of  No- 
vember. 

Upon  examining  the  paMoges  in  question  a  very 
curious  contradiction  will  be  perceived,  which  has 
long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  commentators. 
Aristotle  distinctU'  n«serts  in  one  place  that  the 
rising  of  Orion  is  characterised  by  un*t«3ady  storuiy 
wwuer,  and  offers  an  explanation  of  the  fact: 
in  another  place  he  as  distincth*  avers  that  the 
rising  of  Orion  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
"mad  (trtpl  *Oflaitns  iimrt^  fnikurrm  i^wmu 

Plinv.  — (1)  r///.  Idua  (Mart.)  Aauilomi 
pitd*  eaortu^  et  pottero  die  Oritmit,  xviiL  65.  §  1. 

(2)  Noniii  (Apr.)  Aet/ypfo  On'mtt  gloHtU  ^/lU 
me^atint  aimxmdi.  xviii.       §  1. 

(1)  The  first  date,  8th  of  Match,  le  lo  fiur  to- 
moved  from  the  rising  of  Orion,  whether  in  the 
nomiog  or  the  evening,  that  Idelcr  is  probably 
ceneet  when  he  supposes  that  either  the  test  u 
comijU  or  that  Pliny  himself  Inserted  Orion  by 
mistake  instead  of  the  name  of  some  other  constel- 
hition. 

f'J  I  Hern  also  the  date,  ."Jth  of  April,  is  wide  of 
the  truth.  The  apparent  evening  setting  of  the 
middle  star  in  the  belt  fell  at  Alexandria  on  the 
26th  of  April,  seven  days  later  than  at  Rome,  the 
true  evening  setting  about  the  9th  or  1 0th  of  May. 

VmotL,  HoftACK  —  Both  Virgil  and  Horace 
frequently  allude  to  the  tempests  which  ac<-om- 
panied  the  winter  aetiing  of  Orion  (Soems  uiti 
Orim  UbdrmiM  tomiiimt  wtdis^  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  719  ; 
see  also  iv.  52  ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  28.  21,  iii.  27.  17, 
Epod,  x.  9,  XV.  7),  just  as  Hesiod  {Erg.  617) 
eight  hundred  years  before  hod  warned  the  mariner 
that  when  the  Pleiades,  fleeing  from  the  m%hi  of 
Orion,  plunge  into  the  dark  main  : 

Tho  apparent  mominij  setttn?  of  Onnn,  which 
In  Uio  time  of  Hesiod  commenced  early  in  No» 


veniber.  Boon  after  the  morning  eettlng  of  ih.9 
Pleiades,  thus  became  connected  in  traditioaxal 
lore  with  the  first  gales  of  the  rainy  season,  moA 
the  association  continued  for  oentories,  althong^h 
the  phenomenon  itself  became  gradually  further 
and  further  removed  from  the  bt^imung  of  the 
atonny  period.    In  the  Parapogma  of  Oeminaa  we 
find  notices  by  thnf  different  astronomers,  in  which 
the  setting  of  the  Fieiaiies  and  of  Orion  are  mcQ- 
tioncd  as  attended  by  tempests,  although  each  of 
the  three  fiTCS  npon  a  diffcrfMit  day.     For  RonT", 
at  the  Julian  era,  the  ap^wirt-nt  morning  &etting 
commenced  about  the  12th  or  13th  of  Norember. 
In  Pliny  (x^'iii.  74)  wr  find,  "  V.  Tdii<f  NoTcmbr. 
(8  Novemb.)  gladius  Ononis  occidere  inci^t," 
which  is  the  tno  moraing  letling  fi«  Aleaaadm 
at  that  epoch. 

Ovio.  —  Uvid  refers  twice  iu  his  Fasti  to  the 
setting  of  Orion.  In  ime  pusage  (rr.  387)  he 
places  it  on  the  day  before  the  tennination  of  the 
Megaleaia,  that  is,  on  the  10th  of  April ;  in 
another  (t.  49S),whon  the complelo  diwipyoni  into 
of  the  flgnso  it  «i|inMlj  noted,  on  tho  Illh  of 
Mar. 

Now  tike  apparent  evening  setting  of  Rigel,  tho 

bright  HUr  \vhi(h  mark*  the  left  foot,  took  place 
for  Rome  in  the  ago  of  the  poet  on  11th  Ajpril, 
while  tlw  noaUer  star,  now  Icnown  m  a:,  tot  on  the 

previous  day,  the  true  evening  setting  of  Bctelgeox, 
which  marks  the  right  shoulder,  fell  on  the  11th  of 
May.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  Ovid  derived  his  in- 
formation from  two  very  accurate  calendars,  one  of 
which  gave  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
apparent  evening  setting  ;  the  other,  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  the  true  evening  setting. 

He  It  f  tivirf'  t'>  rising  of  Orion  also  — 
in  the  sixth  book  of  tiiu  i'asti(717),  on  the  iCth 
of  Jnao: 

At  pater  Heliadam  radios  nbi  tinxmt  001% 

Et  cin^et  geniinos  Stella  srrena  polos. 
Toilet  bmno  validos  proles  Hyriea  lacertoo, 

and  on  the  festival  of  Fort  una  Fortis,  un  the  24  th 
of  Juno: 

Zona  latet  ton  nunc,  et  eras  fortosse  latebil^ 
Dohino  Mil^  Ofion,  adytciendn  auhi, 

that  i.s  on  the  26th  of  June. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  date  is  nearly  cor- 
reet  fiff  the  tnio  MonNiN o  {mat  vnanttQ^  as  the 

words  denote)  risinjj  of  the  two  ittars  (o  o)  at  the 
cxtremitr  of  the  left  hand  j  with  r^ard  to  the 
seeond,  uetme  nonihi|r  rising  of  tho  middle  stv 
in  the  belt  fell  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  app;mnt 
on  tho  13th  of  July.  There  is  a  mistake,  there- 
fore, here  of  five  days,  as  £u  aa  B4Nne  ii  eon* 
cenud. 

In  Hesiod  (Erg.  616),  the  s  ;  I  -  f  the  Plei- 
ades, of  the  Hyadca,  and  of  mighty  Orion,  warn 
the  husbandman  that  the  season  has  xurircd  for 
plom^ing  the  OUth,  and  the  manner,  thotnripa*  i 

tion  must  cease.  The  apjKU-ent  morning  settw? 
of  tho  Hyades  took  place,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Idcler,  for  the  age  and  country  of 
Hesiod,  on  the  7th  of  the  Juli;ui  Nnvciuber,  four 
days  after  that  ol  the  Pleiiule^,  and  eight  be&ite 
that  of  Orion. 

Virijil  [Am.'x.  7-14,  iii.  .^IH)  terms  this  cltiitT 
pluvios  Hyadas,"  and  Horace  {fjarm.  I  ^  i4) 
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•  tmtes  HyaJaa,*^  in  referene*  to  their  momtng 
6«tziii|g  at  tiie  most  ninj  and  •tormj  leason  of  the 
jear.    Tbe  trai  waing  waUiag  for  Reme  at  the 
J  illiin  ^ra  bappened  oa  the  3d  of  Novemlier,  the 
^ipmanmt  on  tae  I4tk  of  November.    Tbe  ap- 
fmm  gWMiy  rismf ,  wkich  feU  npon  tbe  SMi  «f 
October,  woold  likt'wlte  suit  theic  opith>  ts. 

Ovidp  m  lua  ^Bsti  (ir.  ^7),  places  the  eveouig 
wttm^  Hfite  «i  the  17lh  of  AprO,  the 

4'iTfiTcii  lathe  Calendar  of  f'lJ-jar (Plio. xviiL  66. 
iij,  witik  CofaimeUa names  tbe  latb  {R,JLxL2. 
fM)u  Thn*  iMeMBli  are  Marly  acomte^nnoe 
Oke  appan^t  evening,  or  heliacal  setting,  took  place 
km  Bsnae  at  that  epoch  on  the  20th  ef  ApnL 
b ika nme poenv  the iiMMUi« riddle aUniM 

CL)  It  ia  «id  (t.  163)  to  take  place  on  the  2ml 
•r  Mar,  wUdi  wm  ittt  day  fixed  in  the  OaleiHlar 
(rf  Caeear  CPlin.  xviii.  66.  §  1),  and  adopted  Vy 
CeAHBaUa  (xi.  3.  g  39),  whose  words,  SmctUa  cum 
■rfi  erilllhiir,  hrfyraii^  the  trae  wwtiit^  rising. 

(%)  Dr,  Uie  14tb  of  Mav  (v.  603),  wIuIp  Co- 
h.m^^  (UfuL  i  43)  has,  JUL  KaL  Jum.  (21<t 

(3L)  On  the  27th  of  May  (v.  fee). 

(4»>  (M  theaeeond  of  June  (vi.  197>. 

(f)  Oiithe15thorJ«ie  (TL  711). 

No«r  the  true  momini^  riiing  of  the  Hyadcs  for 
Boae  at  that  90ch  waa  on  the  16th  of  May*  the 
apfMcat  or  hOBMl  risfaig  en  the  9th  of  Jane, 
l\*  *jr.e  evening  setting  on  the  3d  of  May. 

Hence  it  b  clear  that  Ovid,  Columella,  and 
Tfiny,  oepying  in  (1)  a  Unnder  wbieb  bad  fimnd 
5t3  -Ajiy  into  the  Calendar  of  Caesar,  a»«tifjiicd  the 
awiuBg  rising  to  tbe  'ind  of  May  insteaid  of  the 
tne  evening  setting.  The  tne  evening  rising  lay 
l"  tw.-t-Q  the  days  named  in  (2).  The  heliacal 
nsoig  was  thirteen  days  after  (S)t  tevea  dajr>«fiter 
(iX     ^  before  (5). 

Tuii  CaiiiA.N  Crowx. 

We  bsie  seen  above  that  Virgil  {Georp.  L  222), 
tastnicts  the  £Brmer  not  to  commence  sowing  wheat 
Will  afitr  the  PiMades  have  set  in  »he  morning : 

Gno^taijuc  ardentis  decadal  stclia  Coronae, 

which  most  signify  the  tetthg  a/  the  Cntam 
Omm,  The  uyparent  evening  (or  heliacal)  setting 

this  esnstellatioo  fell  at  Rome  for  this  epoch 
sp«  the  9th  of  November,  the  very  day  aft«r  tbe 
*PP*nnt  mocniM  setting  of  the  Pleiades. 

Ovid  {PmL  m.  •f^r  havint?  »poken  of  the 

OBigilFcfMW  entile  night  of  March  7th,  adds, 

Pnimcs  adjfidw  VMMBii  mto  fhrtmn  « 

•<ris  which  denote  the  evening  rising  ;  and,  in 
ttslity,  the  ap|:«rent  evening  rismg  took  place  on 
At  teatb  of  M«ch,  enl/  two  6aj%  later  than  the 
dMs  hoe  fixed. 

Tub  KiiiS. 

ru|il  (0«>rp.  L  205)  when  inculcating  tbe 
ttifoj  of  observing  tbe  stars,  declares  that  it  is  no 
Wtt  nrifisssn  for  the  husbandman  than  for  the 
umrto  watch  Aivtnnts  and  the  glistening  Snake, 
tsA  At  dap  of  tk»  Kid*  {fuusJorumque  dies  ser- 
mii).  El 4^ where  (Am.  ix.  658)  be  comjwres  a 
iem  !i^ht  of  arrowa  and  javelins  rattling  agsunst 
and  Ibelroets  to  tbe  torrents  of  rain  proceed- 
i^te  lit  trail  ■Bder  the  mflnoiee  of  Iftt  HNrttijr 
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kids  (j^uvialilus  hard'j).  Horace  (Cunn.  iii.  1. 
27)  dwells  oa  the  temtrs  of  settuqg  Arcturos  and 
tbe  fWMv  Kid^  while  Ovid  (TWA  L  1.  IS)  and 
Theocritus  (C-  ^-^^  f?ec  SchoL)  speak  in  the  same 
strain.  In  Columella's  Calendar  (xi.  2.  g  66)  we 
Had  r.  KaL  OdoL  (37th  Sept)  HatHmaHmdm'^ 
nnd  a  little  farther  on  (§  73)  Pridie  Kon.  Oci>jh, 
(4th  Nov.)  Haedi  orimiUmr  vetgttrt.  Tbe  former 
date  naikt  the  piectse  day  of  the  irae  mmUpg  rising 
of  the  foremost  ki<l  at  Kniiii'  fir  the  JulinJi  era; 
and  hence  the  ofpumU  moenima  rimmg^  which  would 
lUI  iOBM  day*  eeiUciL  wmild  hdiaM  the  ■fpime^ 
uf  thoBc  Storms  whioi  wnummljf  itlMid  vfoa  the 
autumnal  ^uinox. 

III.  Division  op  thk  Year  int  *  Seasd^.s. 

As  early  as  the  ^ge  of  Uesiod  the  commence- 
maat  of  dineKnt  Mtteof  tnu  inarked  by  Ae  rishigt 

and  grttint^s  of  certain  stars  ;  but  before  proccedin^f 
to  detenuiue  tliesc  linita  it  will  be  necessary  to 
•leectain  bte  hew  many  cenputiiKnti  the  yew 
was  portioned  out  by  the  earlier  Greeks. 

Homer  deadjr  defines  tliree :  —  1.  8pring  (Icy)* 
•t  wbese  ntnn  the  nightingale  trilla  her  notes 
aitionf?  the  greenwood  brakes  {(.hi.  xix.  51.9).  2. 
Winter  ix^ndtv^  X'^f^a)*  ftt  whose  approach,  ac- 
companied by  deluges  of  nm  {dBia^orov  titipov)^ 
the  cranes  fly  screaniing  away  to  the  streams  of 
ocean  {IL  iii.  4,  comn.  Ucslod.  Erg.  44B).  & 
Summer  {St4pos\  to  whidi  X*M*tt  t>  dvectly  opposed 
(Od.  vii.  inrj.  4.  TVirv  'iiir?  -Kriir  ill  theOdvHsey 
(xL  191.  wriM  4TritpiA6jfatd4oosTt$aKutar'6rd»mi^ 
and  alao  idL  78,  nr.  S84)  where  the  word  Mpa 
seems  to  be  di!!tiii;.'iii?liLd  from  btpos,  tuiA  ia  in 
conseqoeuco  generally  translated  MUtmm.  Ideler, 
however,  has  proved  in  a  MtisfiKtecj  raanim 
(ffi>t,!f,u,:h  drr  Chron,  i.  p.  243)  that  the  tenn 
original]^  indicated  no^  a  aeaaon  separate  firom  and 
ibUowing  after  «Mniner,  bat  the  hottest  port  of 
summer  itstif ;  and  hence  Sinus,  whose  heliacal 
rising  took  nlaco  in  the  age  of  U«uer  about  the 
midfie  ef  July,  is  dcsignMed  as  krr^  Inttpwht 
{II.  V.  5  ;  see  .Schol.  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.  ;  compare 
also  IL  xxiL  26),  while  Acistotle  in  oim  passage 
(^Msomla^.  &  5)  makes  the  hdlnad  rising  of 
Sinus,  whi.  !i  ho  notes  as  coinciding  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  sun.  into  Lea^  s.  st,  24tb  July  of  the 
Jnliaa  calendar,  Uie  sifa  ef  Ae  eommencement  cmT 
oTtwpa  ;  and  in  another  passage  (FroUein.  xxv.  26, 
xxvi.  U)  places  the  rising  of  Orion  at  the  begin> 
nine  of  orcvpo,  and  the  setting  of  the  same  con- 
stellation at  tho  beginning  of  winter —  fitrct€o\^ 
rov  d4po»»  aal  x^V*^*^ — an  expressioD  which 
clearly  indieatee  that  6Htpa  was  inchided  within 
the  more  general  3<pof. 

Hesiod  notices  «cu>  462),  ddpos  (L  e.\ 

X«<A>a  (450),  and  in  his  poem  we  find  the  trace  of 
a  fourfold  division,  for  he  employs  the  adjective 
/MToe-s^ir^r  {Erg.  415)  in  reference  to  thepmod 
of  the  first  rains,  when  tbe  exceesiTe  hettt  had  ia 
some  degree  abated.  These  rains  he  elsewhere 
calls  the  ^irotpu^t  H/i^pos,  and  notices  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  vintage,  when  be  enjoins  tbe 
mariner  to  hasten  home  to  port  before  the  serene 
weather  has  passed  away — firfii  niwtiv  otmr  rs 
kol  ftrfapor  iftitpop.  Moreover,  by  making 
dtphs  proper  end  fifty  days  after  the  solstice  {Eng. 
663)  be  leaves  a  vacant  space  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  end  of  October,  which  be  must  have 
intended  to  fill  by  a  fourth  season,  which  he  no- 
vbcn  spscificaUy.  names.  As  kto^  however, 
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Aeaebyfua  (Prom.  453)  and  Aristnplianes  (Af*. 
710)  the  MflMiu  are  tpukm  of  ai  throe.  x*V*^*'t 

the  latUr.  Nor  caii  nvoid  nttaching  Bome 
weight  to  the  fact  that  the  rooit  ancient  poet*  and 
wtirti  recognited  tlie*<V  ■*  I'o**  ^"^^  liearinir, 

crrnrdin;''  to  tlir  T^i-o^onv  (901)  tho  8yirsb<ilir:\l 

appellation  of  Order  (£vyo^«).  Justice 

ud  Ueotninf  Pe«ee  (Elp^nf).   Indeed  PawMWiki 

has  pres^-rv  cd  a  record  of  a  time  when  the  *flpcu 
were  known  at  two  goddeaaea  onlj  —  Kaynrdb,  the 
patwnaM  of  ftvHa,  md  AiAAJk,  the  giwnifaA  of 

blnsAonis  (ix.  §  2).  We  may  honcf  safely 
conclude  that  the  Greeks  for  many  ngrs  discrimi- 
mtod  time  muaom  onlj.  Winter,  Sprinir,  and 
Summer,  that  the  general  name  for  the  whole  of" 
summer  being  ^*pos,  the  hottest  portion  was  dis- 
tinguished as  iwJtpa^  and  that  tha  latter  term  waa 
gndoally  separated  from  the  former,  so  that  3ipor 
WW  commonly  employed  for  early  summer,  and 
hrApa  for  late  anmmer. 

The  firtt  direct  mention  of  autumn  is  contained 
in  the  treatise  Ih  Diaeta  (lib.  iii.  &c),  commonly 
ascribed  to  Hippocrates  (b.c.  420X  where  we  are 
told  that  the  year  is  ujiudly  divided  into  four  parts. 
Winter  (x«»M^»')»  ^P™ig  (lof),  Summer  (d<po}). 
Autumn  {^ivivaipov)  ;  and  this  word  with  its 
synonym  fi*T6wttpoy  occtirs  regularly  from  this  Ume 
forward,  pmring  that  thoso  l)y  whom  they  were 
fnuued  coiuiderL>d  uwutpa^  not  as  autumn,  but  a*  the 
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period  which 
merged  in  it. 
We  diaeeifCT  also  fai  the  Gieek  aMdieal 

trarrs  nf  a  sevenfold  ditrisioii^  althouc^h  there  is  r.a 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  ever  genetmlly 
adopted.  Aeeorifatf  to  this  diattiMoa,  mmmm 
U  riivi(^  .^  into  two  parts,  and  winter  into  thr«=Y-, 
&ud  wo  have,  1.  Spnog  (Utp).  2.  £azly  anmmrr 
(d^pot).  i.U»»mmuim(iw4,m).  4.  Amm 
(^ipiwupov  ».  ^trSvufXiv).  5.  T}if  ploughing  or 
sowing  season  (dfxrroi  s.  (nroprp-6s).  6.  Winter 
proper  (xci/u6r).  7.  The  planting  mmdb  {^a** 
reXia  ). 

Frmn  VaiTO  {/I  R.  i  28),  ColnmeDA  Cue  14^ 
zi.  2),  and  Pliny  (zriiL  25)  w«  fader  tlMk  JwKm 
Caesar,  in  his  Calendar,  selected  an  eight-fnld 
division,  each  of  the  fiMir  scaaoaa  being  aubdividfid 
into  two,  alUr  tUi  maaiMr:  1.  VmrU  Mhb. 
2.  Aequimoetimm  Vernttm,    3.  Aettatii  TmUimm.  4. 

We  find  no  trace  in  Homer  of  any 
having  been  established  between  the  recurrence  of 
particular  astronomical  phenomena,  and  the  return 
of  the  seasons.     But  in  Heaiod,  as  remarked 

above,  and  in  snbBoquent  writers,  the  limits  of  l}i<' 
divisions  which  they  adopt  axe  carefully  defined  by 
the  risings  and  Rettitif^s  of  particular  atois  er  cosH' 
stellatioivi.  The  following  tabul?»r  arraneemeot 
will  atford  a  view  of  the  meet  impunaut  aystcais : 


Tj'VrliiBlTwlvffTfWrTiT  OS  ■DVUHe 


Commencement  of  summer 
( Vnros)  or  reaping 

Thmahing  timo 

Period  of  most  opnressive  heat 

End  of  summer 

Period  of  the  vintage 

Commencement  of  winter, 
which  coincides  with 
plivighing  time  (fiporor), 
oud  the  dose  of  navigation 


The  evening  (djcpotry^^oMf)  fiiinf  of  Aidnni  60  dftjt  Mfter  tbe 

solstice  (Ertf.  564). 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  the  Pleiadt  after  tliey  luiTe  renaincd  concealed  for 

40  days  and  40  nighto  (Eiy.  383). 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  the  first  star  in  Orion  (Ay.  596). 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  Sirius  {Erg.  582,  dtc). 
Fifty  days  afWr  the  solstice  (Eiy.  663). 

(Heliacal)  rising  of  Arcturus.  Culmination  of  Sinus  and  Orion  (A'rr;.  609  >. 
The  (morning)  setting  of  the  Pleiades  {Erff.  3^3),  of  the  Hyadea,  and  of 
Om(Av.615>. 


it  of  spring 
summer 
autumn 


.    The  Temal  emnnoc 


The  rental  equinox. 
Heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Arcturus. 

SevenfiM  Divisumf  aooording  to  Hippocrates  and  other  Medical  WfHtn, 


it  of  sprii^?  ... 
'  early  summer  {diposS  - 

*  htoaii]iiiiMr(4Mf^)  . 

*  autumn  ... 

*  ploughing  and  sowing 
(l^perof  cnropiTThrjt 

it  of  wintfT  r>r»jv>r  (xfiua^v)  - 
pLuiting  sco&ou  ^tpvTo^.ia) 


The  vernal  equinox. 
Heliacal  rijsin^  of  the  Pleiades. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Sirina, 
Heliacal  rising  of  Arrt'Tms. 
Morning  setting  of  Pkwdca. 

Winter  solstice. 

Evening  rising  of  Arcturus. 


Fbit  Ineeies  of  2!ephyrus 

App^'arance  of  the  swallow 
Appearance  of  kite  {im-iphs  ^ou'CTOi) 
Commencement  I  ' 
Midwinter 


16°  or  17°  of  Aquariofc 

00  of  pisecs. 

1  r°  of  Pisces  (Eud.)  —  22°  of  Piacea  (Euctem.). 
laOofTauroi. 

l4*of  CapricMimiL 
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f*ijWf II 1^'  II  >'  111  lit  of  spFlU^  • 
V*0Twi  «i||1UtHllX 

CiMB0HHBMiit  Mxnnncr 

^tio^uieT  sofstics  (mJttiiinm'^ 
Cwiwrnceipieoti  of  astomn 

fwrmeucem^tit  winter 
WoilsJ"  MtUtice  \^>jr%May  - 


Accxmiing  to  ike  Calendar  of  JuUtU  Caesar. 
Th*  bffOMMof  Favanitu  begin  to  blow 


Muming  setting  of  Fidicala 
Morning  aetting  of  the  Plt;'mdes 


VII.  Id.  Feb.  (7  Febniarv). 

VIII.  Kal.  Apr.  (25  Marvh). 

VII.  KaL  Mal(9M«7X 

VIII.  Ka!.  Jun  C2i  June). 
III.  Id.  Aug.  (11  AuguM). 
VIII.  KaL  Oct  (24  September). 

III.  M.  Nov.  (11  Novcn.yM  r). 
Vill.  Kai.Jan.  (25  December). 


to  ifriog,  ninetj-flco  daja  ;  to  nunmer,  ninetj-foor  dajs ;  to  »«i*«m«i«^  ainetj-one  day*  ; 

to  winter,  eighty-four  dayi,  [W.  R.J 


A>TY'NOMI  {lurrw4uoi\,  pTiblic  officers  in 
»ui06i  of  the  Gr««k  gtates,  who  had  to  preserve  order 
tt  the  •firceta.tokeep  them  cleaai,  and  to  tee  that  all 
ba  ldin|rs  both  public  niid  pHratcif  were  in  a  safe 
and  not  Ukely  to  cause  injury  by  falling 
<AiMtot.  Poht  tL  5,  ed.  Schneider ;  Plat. 
Ltff,  wi  pp.  759,  763  ;  TV:  -.  t3.  lit  10.  a.  1.)  At 
AfhwM  there  woe  ten  aat^-nomi,  fire  for  the  ci^ 
Mi  ffo  tm  the  Peiraceiu,  and  oot  twnlf,  filteen 
&r  the  city  and  fi^e  for  the  Pcimeeaa,  9»  h  ptntcd 
editions  of  liarpocratioo.  (Uaruocrat. 
«. ;  BAkfls;  Amted,  p.  456  ;  BBcUi, 
f^-^rp.  fnicrip.  ToL  L  p.  3,^7  )     A   prrson  was 
•bi^pd  to  A'mhugt  thta  burdenaome  office  only 
mtm  m  Ue  Efh  (D&m.  Pimm.  p.  1461.)  The  ex- 

trrit  of  ihc  duties  of  the  Athenian  a-tyi;oini  is 
■neertaoB.   Aristotle  states  (^.  I/arpocr.  L  c.) 
thai  tbey  had  the  souwwleiidenee  of  the  lawengen 
I  ■aTp«A(J7oi),  •wbicn  would  n.iturally  belong  to 
then  OB  accoont  of  their  attending  to  the  cleansing 
af  iho  stwoU,  ud  he  Ukewtte  InlbffMS  us  Aat 
tber  had  the  inperintendencc  of  the  female  niusi- 
mm.    It  is  arabablfl^  howerer,  that  thej  had 
eely  te  d»  with  the  htler  in  vntne  of  their  dvl^ 
af  preaerting  order  in  the  streets,  since  the  iegtt> 
him  if  all  the  public  proetitntes  beleqged  to  the 
afwnaaL    [AoomANOML]    It  wooH  likewise 
apfcar  fma  a  circumstance  related  by  Dit^genes 
LaattBs  (vi  90)  that  they  ooold  prevent  a  person 
frwi  appearing  in  the  streets  in  luxurious  or  in- 
drcent  sppareL    It  is  mentioned  on  one  occasion 
that  a  will  was  deposited  with  the  a.Htyiionn 
(iMeai,  Je  CUamym.  Hered.  p.  36,  ed.  Stepb.),  a 
which  does  not  seem  in  accordance 
Mxsk  tie  dLit!.-s  of  their  office.  (Meicr»  Atk  Fro- 

<tn,  pt    3,  &  c ) 
.\>V  LtJM  (tfndUr).  fa  Iho  Greek  states 

t*^--  u-tnplr*,  altar*,  ocrifd  gTores,  and  statoes  of 
tk  gods  gmcraily  possessed  the  privileges  of  pro- 
trctiag  sbvca,  debton,  and  who  fled  to 

tS'-n  ff-r  rf-fngr.  The  laws,  however,  do  not  ap- 
to  have  reoosiuMd  the  right  of  all  such  sacred 
pbm  to  sflbffd  the  protectaai  which  was  claimed  ; 
wrt  %n  bare  confined  it  to  a  certnin  ninnber  of 
tmipirs,  or  aJtara,  which  were  conside  red  in  a  more 
■|mU  MMBrr  to  have  the  d^uXk,  or  ja$9tftL 
(SsTTcj  aJ  Virg.  Jn>.  ii.  Tftl  )  Thrr?  were 
•neiii  places  in  Athens  which  possessed  thianri- 
tSapr;  af  which  the  beat  known  waa  the  llie- 
vnuB,  sr  temple  of  Theseus,  in  tbe  city,  which 
•M  dudty  mtended  for  the  protection  of  the  ill- 
toablabTO^  who  t— M  taha nrfuge  in  thbpfaMe, 
nd  ompel  their  inastcrs  to  f^il  them  tn  snnic 
akr  pemm.  (Fhit.  Theeais,  M  }  SchoL  ad 
iiM.  EgmL  IWU ;  Hcayeh.  and  Sddas.  a.  v. 


sesscd  the  jus  asyli  were :  the  altar  of  pity,  in  thp 
ugora,  the  altar  of  Zeus  'Ayopalos^  the  altars  of 
the  twelve  goda,  the  altar  «^  the  Enmeoidei  on 
the  Areiopagus,  the  Thcscum  in  the  Peiraecus, 
and  the  altar  of  Artemia,  at  Mnnjchia  (Meier, 
AtL  Pfoe.  pi.  404).  Among  the  moat  cdehnted 
placea  of  asylum  in  ot^i  r  j  rirts  f  Orcece,  we  may 
mention  the  temple  of  i'oaetdon,  in  liWCTninf  on 
Mount  Taensma  (Thoe.  L  128, 193 ;  Com.  Nep. 
Pant.  c.  4)  ;  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  Calauria 
(PluL  Demosth.  29)  ;  and  the  temple  of  Atbeoa 
Aleo,  in  Tegea  (Paoi^  iiL  £.  §  6).  It  wooM  ap- 
pear, ^nvi^vcr,  that  all  sacred  places  were  sup- 
posed to  protect  an  individual  to  a  certain  extent, 
even  if  thdr  right  to  do  m  waa  not  reeogniaed  W 
till  la\v3  of  the  state,  in  which  they  were  situated. 
In  Buch  caaea,  howeirer,  aa  the  law  gave  no  pro- 
tection,  it  wcnM  to  hoTO  been  eonaidered  hwful  to 
use  any  uir  nns  in  order  to  compel  the  individuola 
who  had  taken  refiige  to  leave  the  sanetuair,  ex- 
cept dragging  them  oat  by  pcrsnnal  violence. 
Thus  it  waa  not  uncommon  to  force  a  pt  rson  from 
an  altar  or  a  statue  of  a  god,  by  the  application  of 
fire.  (Eurip.  Amdrom.  256,  with  SchoL  ;  Plant. 
Afostdl.  V.  1.  65.) 

In  the  time  of  Tiberiua,  the  number  of  placei 
poaaeasing  the  ju>  asyli  in  the  Greek  cities  in 
Oraece  and  Asia  Minor  became  so  numerous,  as 
seriously  to  impede  the  admiaistiation  of  justice. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  aenate,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  limited  the  jus  asyli  to  a 
few  cities,  but  did  not  entirely  atxiHsh  it,  as 
Suetonius  (Tib.  37)  has  erroneously  stated.  (See 
Tacit.  Atm.  in.  60— iv.  14 ;  and  Bmeati^ 
cunms  to  Suet.  Tib.  37.) 

The  aayium  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
opeaod  at  Rome  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  between 
its  two  summit*,  in  order  to  infTpaiw  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  (Liv.  i.  8  j  Veil.  Pat.  i.  8;  Dionys. 
iL  15),  waa,  according  to  the  legend,  a  piaee  of 
refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  other  ptntf^o,  mthf-r 
than  a  aanctoary  for  those  who  had  viulau  J  tUu 
laws  of  the  city.  In  the  repablican  and  early  im- 
perial timea,  a  right  of  asylum,  anch  as  existed  in 
the  Greek  states,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
tecognised  by  the  Roman  law.  XArj  aeena  to 
Bpi'aJi  of  the  right  (xxiv.  51)  a?  p»"njliMr  to  the 
Greeks: — TempUtm  eat  AjKjihms  Uehum — eo 
jmrt  mmdo  9M0  tmfit  UmfJa  quae  (uyla  Gratri  ap- 
pellamt.  By  a  rnn^titiitio  nf  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was 
decreed  that,  if  a  slave  in  a  prorinoe  fled  to  the 
temples  of  the  goda  or  the  statues  of  the  empemn, 
to  avoid  the  Ul-uaage  of  his  master,  the  pnu>ti«  s 
oonid  compd  the  ouster  to  aell  the  aUve  (Uaiua, 
i.  M)  $  sod  Oa  dm  was  not  regarded  hj  flie  law 
m  ft  iiinn«a7«^/ivllitw«  (Dig.  21.  tik  1.  a.  17« 
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I  13)«   This  constitutio  of  Astoainuj  ii  quoted 


m  jntnuan^  Iiwtitirtet  (1.  til  8.  1.9),  with  « 

•light  alteratinn  ;  the  word*!  a-l  nedftn  sacrum  arv 
inbititttt«d  for  ad  Jbma  deonim,  ■bee  the  jos  asyU 
VM  In  Mt  titiM  extended  to  drardiei.  Theee 
»1avc3  who  took  refuge  at  the  statue  of  an  cm- 
peitir  wcro  coonderad  to  inflict  duigraoe  on  their 
master,  aa  H  WM  teeeoMU^  Mi|iuuied  tluit  ne 
slave  would  take  luch  a  »t<'p,  unless  he  had  ns 
cetTod  TBTj  bed  OMfe  from  hie  master.  If  it 
eeold  1m  jivmiL  dut  evriiidMdnnl  had  initigmted 
the  slare  of  another  to  nee  to  the  statue  of  :m  em- 
peror, he  «•!  Uahle  to  an  action  commti  mrvi. 
(Dig.  47.  tit  II.  1.  5.)  The  right  of  m^linn 
leema  to  have  been  generally,  but  not  entirelr, 
eonfined  to  elaYea.  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  a.  28.  f  7. 
Cmnp.  Oiiander,  D«  Aiyti»  OiefiTb'—i,  in  Qnofff, 
Themtmr.  toL  vL  ;  Simon,  Sur  lea  AtjflM,  in  Mim. 
tU  ['Acad,  dct  Initript.  roL  iii.  ;  Bringer,  Dt  Afjf- 
lorum  Origim^  Utu,  «t  Abmfy  Lugd.  Bat  1828  ;  C 
Ncn,  De  AmU*^  Oott  1837  ;  respecting  the  ri^ht 
of  oiylum  in  the  churches  under  the  Christian 
cinperon,  see  Rein,  Dot  CSHmimkmkt  dtr  Horner^ 
p.  H06.) 

The  term  AirvXla  was  aI»o  applied  to  the  seen- 
ritv  from  plondcr  {hffv^tm  Mol  Korh  yri*  koI  icot^ 
daXomr),  which  was  sometimes  granted  by  one 
state  to  another,  or  eren  to  single  ioditridnali.  (See 

Bdckh,  Corp.  Jtueri/K  i.  p.  725.) 

ATBLBIA  (ArtJUlBX  k  eenenlly  unmiituty  or 
ezemptinn  fnwn  some  or  all  the  duties  which  a 
person  has  to  pexform  towards  the  8tat«.  Im- 
munities may  be  granted  either  as  a  pririlege  to 
the  citizons  of  a  state,  exempting  them  fhom  certain 
duties  which  would  otherwise  be  incumbent  on 
them,  or  they  m  glvto  honorary  dlttlttCtieM  to 
foreign  kings,  stat^  communities  or  ev^n  prirate 
individuals.  With  regard  to  the  Liiier  the  atc- 
leia  was  tisually  an  aanplion  from  custom  duties 
on  the  importiilion  or  exportation  of  good*,  and 
was  giron  as  a  reward  fur  certain  good  serriccs. 
Thus  Croesus  received  the  ateleia  at  Delphi 
(Herod,  i.  .^)4),  the  Deceleans  at  Sparta  (Herod, 
ix.  73),  and  Lcucon,  the  ruler  of  Bt^porus,  at 
Athens.  (Dem.  e.  Lept.  p.  466,  Ac)  It  appears 
that  if  a  person  thus  distiriguighed,  or  a  citi«*»n  n 
foreign  community  pos&esaing  the  ateleia,  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  state  which  had  granted  it,  he  also 
enjoyed  other  privileges,  such  n<;  the  exemption 
from  the  protection  money,  or  tax  which  resident 
aliens  had  to  pay  at  Athens.  (Harpoeimt  «. «. 
iVoTfX^r)  Nay  this  ateleia  might  even  become 
equivalent  to  tlic  full  franchise,  as,  e.  g.  the  iiyzan- 
tines  ^vo  the  exemption  from  liturgies,  and  the 
franchise  to  all  Athenians  that  might  go  to  nyzan- 
tiiua.  (Dem.  Dt  Vorrm.  p.  266.)  In  many  in* 
•taoeet  a  putial  Heleia,  or  an  exanptieii  fram 
custom  dutio-!,  wvi%  granted  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging commerce.  (Tboophr.  C%ar.  23 ;  SchoL 
odAriV&pk.  Pkd.  widi  B8ckh*«  remazka,f^iML 
.^con.  p.  87.)  With  regard  to  the  itihabit^ir.ts  of  a 
•tate,  wc  must,  as  in  the  case  of  Athens^  du- 
tiogdah  between  two  clnna,  tb.  |1m»  iMidmt 
aliens  and  real  citiz.onc  At  At>tens  all  resident 
aliens  had  to  pay  a  tax  (>*fToiicioy)  which  we  may 
term  protectiMMax,  beeuM  it  wm  the  |Hiee  ftr 
the  protection  they  cnjnvcd  nt  Athens ;  Is  it  ns  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  state  U>  increase  commerce, 
•ad  ibr  thi^  purpose  to  ultoMt  fliniiigen  te  wtde  ■* 
Athens,  many  of  them  'A-rrc  cxemptni  from  t1:is 
tax,  i,  e.  enjoyed  the  &T«A«<a  tk*ToiKiov  ^Dem.  c. 


ATHLETAE. 

iArUtoer,  ^1)»  aad  same  were  cveo  ezCTxpted 
froa  cMteos  da'dea,  and  the  property  tax  cr  clr- 


<pnpA^  friim  which  an  Atheniaji  citizen  oonld  no-r 
be  exempted.  The  ateleia  esyejed  bj  AtiicniBa 
eftiaene  wm  cHlnr  a  geneni  nrwaiHiitj  (iiw^Ktn 
aw6.vra)y)y  such  as  was  granted  to  p«?r»oTig  who  had 
done  some  great  senrice  to  their  oountiy,  and  «Toa 
tothdrdeae«tdnli,aB  In  the  eve  ef  HaroMidiM 
and  Aristogeiton  ;  or  it  was  a  partial  oiu-  rn  mptiiig 
a  penoa  fima  aU  or  certain  litiii;|pei^  liroai  oottaia 
cttilBiii  datiea,  er  fiem  attTiee  ht  tha  wmcf.  Tlw 
last  of  these  immunities  was  legally  enjoyed  by  all 
memben  of  the  cotmdl  of  the  Fire  Hondred  (Ly- 
ciug.  &  £aoor.  \\\  and  the  aidtoni  for  the  time 
being,  by  the  fanners  of  the  custom  duties  (X>t«a. 

N^atr.  1353),  and  by  those  who  traded  hj  sea, 
aMiovgh  with  them  the  exemption  most  have  been 
[  limited.    (Schol.  adArtMt.  PlmL  906,  Adkarm.  S99i 
Suid.  s.  V.  tnwop6s  s/fu.)    Most  information  re- 
specting the  ateleia  is  dented  from  Demosthenes' 
speech  against  Leptines.    But  ooraparxt  abo  \VoIf> 
Prottgom,  ad  Lept.  p.  Ixxl  Ac;  Bdckh,/%«<.  JSeom. 
p.  86,  Ac ;  Westermann,  />•  pmUieia  AthemieMMmm 
HonorAmt  et  Prurmiif,  p.  6,  &c. 
ATELLA'NAK  FA'BULAE.    [Co!MOKr>TA /J 
ATHENAEUM  {iHratw),  a  school  (Imims) 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadnan  at  iiome,  forth* 
promotion  of  literary  and  scientific  studies  (tiwTnm- 
arum  artium)^  and  called  Athenaeum  from  tbe 
town  of  Athens,  which  was  still  regarded  bm  tka 
scat  of  intellectual  refinemf^nt.    The  Ath<™p,afum 
was  situated  on  the  Capitoline  bilL  It  was  a  kjiod 
of  uniyersity  ;  and  a  staff  of  infessors,  ftr  tlM 
^-arious  branches  of  j^tTidy,  was  regularly  engnged. 
Under  Tbcodooius  11.,  for  example,  therv  were 
three  orators,  tea  gmunarians,  fire  sophistji,  ooa 


philosophfr,  t^o  !m%'^'rT?.  nr  inriconsults. 


the  instruction  given  by  these  magistri,  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  critics  were  accustomed  to 
compoeitions  thrir.  nnd  these  prelections  i 
times  hoooQied  with  the  presence  of  the 
themselvea.  Than  van  othor  phves  where 
recitations  ^verr  Tna(!r.  the  I>'hmr\-  of  Trajan 
[BiBLXoTiiKCAj  i  sometmios  also  a  room  was  hired, 
and  made  into  an  Mdlloiiaav  aeata  ancted,  Ac 
The  Athenaeum  seems  to  httf*  continned  in  high 
repute  till  the  fifth  centaiy.  Little  is  known  of 
the  details  of  study  er  disdplma  in  the  ftthiwaiiin, 
but  in  the  constitntinn  nf  the  ymi  .17^,  there  an? 
some  Nignlations  rospecUng  stndants  in  liome,  from 
whidi  it  weald  appear  that  H  nnat  have  ba««  a 
rery  extensive  and  important  in^f'tiitinn.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  other  statements  oontainod  in 
some  of  the  Fathen  and  ether  aacbnt  aa^ben, 

from  which  Imm  that  y  inig  men  from  all 
parts,  after  fioishiug  their  usual  school  aad  roikyi 
aladiea  hi  thedr  own  town  or  province,  used  to  ick 
'ir.-n  tn  Rnmr>  ,\5  n  -Tirt  r.if  !iii.!her  university,  for  the 
purpose  ot  oompletiiw  their  education.  (Aoz.  Vict. 
Oms.  14;  INMiOB8a.faDtl8.17;  Capitdb. /'bvfM. 
11.  rA^r  /iVin.  S<^.  ■  Lamnrid.  illMi.  Seoer.  ZSt 
Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit  9.  a.  1.)  [A.  A-] 

ATHLBTAE  {htkifral^  iB\irrrtpts\  wero  per- 
■^nn-;  whri  coTitrnrlr  il  in  the  public  gamce  of  tba 
Greeks  and  Romans  for  the  prises  (ItfAo,  whence 
tfM  name  fMk»Kirral\  whfeh  wen  given  to  thoae 

who  conqnrr.-'d  \\\  contests  of  agili^md  stwnigi|t. 
This  name  was,  in  the  later  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory aad  anei^  i3b»  Romans,  properly  confined  to 
those  persons  who  entirely  deToted  themaelrea  to 
a  couzae  of  tauBiag  which  augkt  fit  tham  la  i 
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IT  iB-^li  cT-ntf  ita,  and  wbn,  m  £ict,  made  at!ilL*lic  ] 
tbtrir  [iruteMuoQ.    The  alhktae  diiTen>d,  < 
Amfac^  tett  tkt  opwutaf  (iefttyurrai)^  who  i 
fflJr  punnied  EypiTiaotic  cxcrrijcs  for  the  sake  of  ' 
ii^^jiUi^  Lbeu-  hetULCi  and  budily  Btreugtli,  aud 
«iav  tkoogh  they  MMiMtiBica  contended  fur  the 
rriif  j  in  tho  j.ulj'ic  pimrs,  did  not  devote  their 
wbuc  Lvea,  like  the  atiilcu-u*,  to  pn-paring  fur 
tkai  miVtitM.    la  caiiy  tunet  there  d<M  nol  ap- 
t«r  to  La  e  Ijo<^  any  distinction  between  tht- 
aikiieae  &Ad  a^MiiIst.u-  ;  since  we  find  that  many 
■firidadi,  who  obtained  priici  at  tbe  great  na- 
tii-^a!  cr^«*  of  the  GrtH^ks,  were  persons  of  con- 
nimiikpoliUuid  impurtaac^  wbu  were  never  cou- 
teiati  la  parsae  athletic  exerciaca  aa  a  profcasion. 
Thn  we  tead  that  Phaylius,  of  Cfoton.%  who  had 
timce  cmqoered  iu  the  Pytiiian  gamca,  comnmidcd 
•  nmdax  the  battle  of  Salami*  (Hexod.  viii.  47  ; 
Ptci.  I.  9.  f  1)  ;  and  that  D..rieus,  of  Rhodes, 
vito  bad  obtained  the  prise  in  all  of  the  four  great 
fa6iali|  «ai  celetaated  ia  Oraeee  Car  his<^ipoftitioo 
to  the  Athenians.     (Paus.  vi.  7.  §  1,  *?  )    But  a* 
ibe  bdiridnalsi,  who  obtained  the  pr izcA  in  these 
gaiBa,  teemed  great  hanomt  and  tvirarda,  not 
■tiy  Crom  their    fc!l'jw-citiz«.-ns,   hut  also  from 
fcitija  states,  thoec  persons  who  intended  to  con- 
tal  fv  the  priaea  mad*  «rttaoi4inary  eflwU  to 
*t-^?ir*  ihettsolves   f  r    the  Cijntej'it  ;  and  it  was 
H««  hwd  that,  nnicaa  they  tabjected  themaelvet 
toiievfftteauiaof  taSmngtliukwaiafliBiided  by 
tke  'irdxarr  exercises  of  the  jrymmaaia,  they  would 
cot  hart  iQj  chance  of  saining  the  Tictoty.  JThus 
•nie  a  dbai  of  mdiTMuali,  to  wliom  tha  tem 
«*Urtie  was  apj  njjiriatcd,  and  who  became,  in 
Mine  of  time,  the  ouij'  pectooa  who  contended  in 
>k  pablic  gHMa. 

Athk'-ic  wen-       'l  inlr  duced  at  Rome,  B.  c. 
IK,  in  the  fuoes  exhibited  by  M.  Fulviuai  on 
^  owcfamn  of  tba  AatallaB  war.   (Lit.  nxix. 
22L)    Arinilius  Pauluss  af^er  the  conquest  of  Per- 
ikC  167,  ia  laid  to  hare  exhibited  games  at 
^t«r^a6«,atw1dchatU«lMeaolenM  (Ut.^t. 
52.)   A  ctrtam^  athlttanim   (Val.  Maic  ii.  4. 
1 7)  wu  alM  exhibited  by  Scauroi,  in  a.  c.  59 ; 
to^  MtoBg  tba  wiotti  samea  willi  wMek  JTuthii 
jratifi*  d  the  f>cople,  wc  read  of  a  contest  of 
**^)eia^  which  kited  for  three  dayt,  and  which 
ohAitBd  in  a  tanponuy  ata&mn  in  tiia 
C«atjms  Martius.     (Suet.  Jtd.  39.)    Under  the 
Kf«iu  eo^erota,  and  eq>eciaUy  onder  Nero, 
*fc»atofMiiaiiatdy  ienA  of  tfaaOieeiaii  games, 
ntiEjlxr  of  aihlclac  increa*cd  greatly  in  Italy, 
<^r^,  aj:Ml  Asia  Minor ;  and  many  inscriptions 
1^  KMirg  them  iHKfv  oooie  down  to  whidi 
«-i<-«-  that  j.ri.ife*sioDal  athi  tar  wvTf  vcrj-  numer- 
^"Sud  that  they  d^oycd  sererBl  jclTil^ca. 
*tojr  ■Hus^  at  Hwitff  a  iciiHl  of  eocporatien,  and 
P^'^d  a  tcimUtrimm^  and  a  common  hall  — 
«»w<tUeteni«  (OnUi,  Im$crigt.  2688),  in  which 
••J      McaMcmed  to  ddiboato  on  all  nutters 
*^!c?i  lad  a  rrft'rencc  to  the  interest  of  th<  \y(\\-. 
^«  sud  that  they  were  called  Htradcma^  aud 
^  9^  bceaaaa  tibey  wov  accvstomed  to  «- 
in  wint»-r,  in  a  covered  placo  r  ill  xystna 
O^T.  tI  10)  ;  aad  that  th^  bad  a  president, 
tilled  afstoiulai^  and  also  &px'*P*''' 
Thoic  Mhletae  who  conquered  in  any  of  the 
gt^tattioaal  leitiiab  of  tha  Greek*  were  called 
(fapwdiw),  and  iccnTed,  aa  Ins  bevnal* 
rrjtArkcd,  the  greatest  honours  ai^d  rrwurds. 
^  a  megunt  i*aa  oamidered  to  confer  honour 
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ujion  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  he  entered 
his  native  city  in  triumph,  through  a  breach  made 
in  the  «-a)Is  for  hia  feeeption,  to  intimate,  say* 
r!utarr!i,  t^  it  the  state  which  possessed  such  a 
dlizeu  iiad  no  occa&iuu  for  walk,  lie  usually  passed 
thraogh  the  waOa  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiior  vhita 
horses,  and  went  along  the  priiR-i{>al  street  of  tba 
city  to  the  temple  of  the  guardian  deity  of  tha 
state,  where  hymns  of  Tictory  w«rs  tnng;  Tfcoia 
I'-iii-f  s,  which  gave  the  conquerors  the  right  of  siich 
an  entrance  into  the  city,  were  called  itdattici 
(&um  tletXairvtiv),  TU*  term  was  origiiwlly  eon-> 
fitied  to  the  four  great  Grecian  festivals,  the 
Ulyiupian,  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Pythian  ;  but 
was  afterwaida  apnlied  to  other  public  {|aaMa,  a% 
for  instance,  to  those  instituted  in  Asia  Minor. 
(SucL  AVr.  25  ;  Dion  Cass,  bciii.  20 ;  Plat  Sgam, 
ii.  5.  §  2  :  Plin.  Ep.  X.  118;  120.)  In  tiw  Onds 
states  the  victow  in  these  game?  mt  only  of  fiiined 
the grcatestglory  and  rc^iect,  but  also  substantml 
rewira*.  They  were  generally  relieved  from  the 
pa^-ment  of  taxes,  and  also  enjoyed  the  first  seat 
(T/>o<2f>/a)  in  all  public  games  and  spectacle*.  Theit 
statues  were  frequently  efectod  at  tiM  coit  of  die 
state,  in  the  most  freqncnted  part  of  the  city,  as 
the  market-place,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  neigh- 
boarlMwd  of  the  temphaL  (Pin*,  it  IS.  $  1,  vii. 
1 7.  §  S.)  At  Athens,  according  to  a  la-.v  of  Solon, 
the  conqueror*  in  the  Olympic  games  were  re- 
wafded  trith  a  p«be  of  600  dn^muu^  and 
conr;Ticrors  in  the  Isthmian,  with  one  of  100 
drachmae  (Dioff.  La£rt  L  55  ;  Plut.  Sol.  23)  ; 
and  at  Sparta  ttey  had  tiie  privily  of  fighting 
near  the  person  of  the  king.  (Plut.  Lye.  22.) 
The  privileges  of  the  athletae  were  preserved  and  in- 
CMMd  ynf  Augustus  (Snet  .d«^.  45)  t  and  the  f»l< 
lowing  enip'ror=;  appear  to  have  always  treated  them 
with  considerable  favour.  Those  who  conquered 
In  the  gamea  called  iadaadd  neeived,  in  the  tima 
of  Trajan,  a  sum  from  the  sLntc,  tenned  ojnonia, 
(Plin. Ep.x.n 9^20 }  compare Vitruv. ix. Frxttf.) 
By  a  reaeript  of  IKoeletiaB  and  MaTimian,  those 
athletae  who  had  obtained  in  the  Kicred  games 
(sum  omtoatms,  by  which  is  probably  meant  the 
hekafki  bdf)  not  lew  than  three  crowni,  and  had 
not  bribed  their  antagonists  to  t^ivp  them  the  vic- 
tory, enjoyed  immunity  from  ail  taxes.   (Cod.  10. 

titsa.) 

The  term  athletae,  thnn^h  Sometimes  ri^]  !!  >d 
metaphorically  to  other  combatants,  was  {ffupcriy 
limited  to  time  who  eontended  Ibrtheptiae  in  the 
five  following  cfin tests  ;—  1 .  Running  (JpJ/xoi, 
cvntu).  2.  WretlUng  ('(^i},  Imeta),  3.  Boring 
(■wuyfi'fiypuenlatm).  4.  Tneyswlartfea  (wAyrnfl^or), 
r,  :l5  tln'  n  iii  uis  cilli  d  it,  quinffiwrtium.  5.  Tlio 
jjancmiium  {wajHf^TiQi').  Of  all  these  an  account 
is  given  in  sepemto  artlde*.  [STAMUir ;  Liwra  ; 

Pl(nLATV  x  ;      PKXTATinoN  ;  PANCRATirM.] 

These  contesta  were  divided  into  two  kinds  —  the 
«Risr»  (jSopja,  /Sop^cpa),  and  the  Vgit  (KoSfo, 
Kuv<^>Sr(ya.).  T'nder  the  former  were  included 
wrestling,  bozinA,  and  the  exercises  of  the  pancra* 
tinm,  which  conMtedef  wfeitlii^^  and  hexing  eem- 
bined,  .i:id  ;i1  so  called  pammachion  ;  anrl  under 
the  latter,  running,  and  the  senaiate  parts  of  the 
pentatidon,  meh  a*  leaping,  thfowingtha  dlfcn^ 
&c    (Phit.  /.V-;;  viii.  p.  833,  Euihyii.  p.  271.) 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  tminiug  of  the 
aAletask  They  genetally  tmined  in  tha 
palaestrae,  wMlIi,  in  the  Grecian  states,  wt^ro 
distinct  pbwe*  from  the  gymnasia,  though  they 
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have  \tCL'r.  frcqtioiitly  confmndod  ty  modem 
writers.  [Palakstha.]  Their  exercises  were 
•uperintended  by  the  gymoauareh  {yvixya(Tidpx'>l')t 
and  their  diet  was  regulated  by  the  aliptes  (iX«(V- 
■njs).  [Aliptab.]  According  to  Paiuanias  (ri. 
7.  §  3),  the  athletae  did  not  anciently  eat  meat, 
bat  principally  lived  upon  fresh  cheese  (ruphp  in 
rwy  raXapwy)  ;  and  Diogenes  I^ilTtias  (viii.  12, 
iafoniia  us  that  their  original  diet  consisted 
of  dried  figs  (Itrxdo'i  ^ripcui)^  moist  or  new  cheese 
{rvpois  Oypots\  an<\  \v!m  nt  (w/>o7f).  The  eating 
of  meat  by  the  athletae  is  said,  according  to  some 
writers  (nuit.  A  &),  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Dromeus  of  Stymphalu-,  m  Arcadia  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  the  phUosopher  Pythagoras, 
or  by  an  aliptei  of  that  name.  (Dic^.  La^rt  L  c) 
According  to  Galen  (Tk  Vol.  Tuend.  iil  1),  the 
athletae,  who  practised  the  severe  exercises  (/Sop* a 
MAqrttf),  ate  pork  and  a  particular  kind  of  bread  ; 
and  from  a  remark  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  (Diog. 
Locrt.  tL  49),  it  would  appear  that  in  his  time 
beef  and  park  ftnned  the  eidiuuT  diet  of  tbe 
athletae,  Hocf  is  also  mentioned  by  Plato  {Dc 
Rep,  L  p.  33ti)  as  the  food  of  the  athletae ;  and 
a  writer  quoted  by  Athenaeos  (ix.  p.  402,  c.  d.) 
relates  that  a  Thel>an  who  lived  upon  gaits'  llesh 
became  so  stroiuu  that  be  waa  enabled  to  over- 
eom«  ail!  ^  atfiMlaa  of  hii  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  exercises  of  each  day,  the  athletae  were 
obliged  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  food,  which 
was  usually  called  ioforfKwpeejfla  and  AiHcyfcor/M^a, 
or  filaut  rpt^ii  (ArisL  PoL  viil  4)  $  after  which, 
they  were  nccnstomcd  to  sleep  for  a  long  while. 
The  quantity  uf  animal  food  which  some  celebrated 
athletae,  such  as  Milo,  Theagenes, and  Astydamas, 
are  said  to  have  eaten,  ap{>ears  to  us  quite  im  re- 
dible.  (A then.  x.  pp.  4 1 2,  4 1 3.)  The  fuud  winch 
they  ate  was  usually  diy,  and  i»  ealled  by  Juvenal 

CoUphia  (ii.  53). 

The  athletae  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the 
aliptee,  previoOBly  to  entering  tbe  palaetim  and 

contending  in  the  public  g;iin  nnrl  wore  aocus- 
turned  to  contend  naked.  In  the  descriution  of 
the  gamea  given  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the 
Iliad  (/.  605,  710),  the  comhatnnts  are  wiid  to  hrivc 
worn  a  girdle  about  their  loins  ;  and  the  saiue 
pmctice,  as  we  learn  fimn  Thw^dideo  (i  6), 
anciently  prevailed  at  tho  01ym|iie  gamMi  but 
was  discontinued  afterwaids. 

This  ntbjeet  is  one  of  such  extent  that  notliing 
hut  ail  iiutline  can  here  he  given  ;  further  p;irticu- 
likn  arc  contained  in  the  articles  Istumla,  Nxmka, 
OLVMPf  A,  and  Pttru  ;  and  the  whole  anbject 
is  treated  most  elaborately  by  Krause,  Dit  Gym- 
mtutik  imd  Agomttik  der  HtUaim,  Leipzig,  1841. 
ATHLCVTHETAE.  tAooNOTHKTAS.] 
ATI'HIA  (Ari^ia).  A  cititen  of  Athens  had 
the  power  to  exf>rcise  nil  tho  rights  and  pri\'ileges 
of  a  citizen  as  long  m  he  was  not  suffering  under 
any  Idui  of  atunia,  a  word  which  in  netninf 
nearly  nnswcrs  to  our  outlawry,  in  as  tmirh  m  a 
person  forfeited  by  it  the  protcctiua  of  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  mostly  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
also.  The  atimia  occurs  in  Attica  as  early  aa  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  without  the  tenn  it$elf  being 
in  any  way  defined  in  the  laws  (Dem.  e.  ArU~ 
ioeraL  p  ^jO),  which  shows  tfiat  the  idea  con- 
nected with  It  must,  even  at  that  time,  have  been 
fiuniliar  to  the  Athenians,  and  this  idea  was  pro- 
bably that  of  a  complete  civil  death  ;  that  i^.  a!j 
iodividtuil  labouring  under  atimia,  together  with 
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all  that  belonged  to  him  (1>>«  children  as  well  as  h's 

Eropcrty),  had,  in  the  g^es  of  tbe  atate  and  the 
iws,  no  existence  at  alL  Tbte  admia,  tmdoabt- 
edly  the  only  one  in  early  times,  nin  r  !>'■  tcrrnt-d  a 
total  one,  and  in  cases  where  it  was  iiitlicted  as  a 
punishment  for  any  particaUr  crime,  waa  gust- 
rally  also  peri>etual  and  hereditary;  hence  Demo- 
sthenes, in  speaking  of  a  person  suffering  under  it, 
often  uses  the  expression  KoSdwal  &rifu>s,  or  ShrXAs 
irifiuTai  (e.  Mid.  p.  542,  c.  Analog,  p.  779,  c  Afid. 
p.  54G).  A  detiiled  ennmeration  of  the  rights  of 
which  an  atimos  was  deprived,  is  given  hy  Ae»- 
chines  (c  Timardi.  pp.  44,  46).  IIo  was  not 
allowed  to  liold  any  civil  or  priestly  office  what- 
ever, either  in  the  city  of  Athens  it&elf,  or  in  aiij 
town  within  the  dominion  of  Athens;  be  could  not 
be  employed  as  hernl  !  r  ,i"  ambassador  ;  he  could 
not  give  his  opinion  or  h^eak  cither  in  the  public 
aascmUy  or  in  tbe  senate,  he  wai  not  ewvn  all«wed 
to  appear  within  the  extent  of  the  aT<^T-ri  ;  he  wn^s 
excluded  from  visiting  the  public  sauctnar»38  as 
well  aa  from  taking  part  in  any  public  aaerifiee ;  lie 
could  neither  bring  an  action  against  a  per»<m  from 
whom  he  had  sustained  an  injury,  nor  appear  as  a 
witneia  In  any  of  the  wnits  of  justice  ;  nor  oottld, 
on  the  other  hand,  jiny  one  bring  an  action  against 
biro.  (Compare  Dem.  &  iVeoer.  ^  1  .'{53,  c  Timo- 
cmf.  p.  739,  1)0  lA.  Kkod.  p.  200,  I*kilip.  xVu 
p.  l'2-2,  c.  Mid.  p.  542,  Lys.  c.  Andoc.  p.  222.) 
Tbe  right  which,  in  point  of  fisct,  included  most  of 
thoee  which  we  have  here  ennmexated,  waa  that 
of  taking  part  in  tho  popnlar  MoemMy  (A^yciy 
and  ypd^tiv).  Hence,  this  one  right  is  mo«t  fre- 
quently the  only  one  which  is,  mentioned  a*  being 
forfeited  by  atimia.  (Dem.  e.  Timocral.  pp.  715, 
717;  Aeschtn.  c.  Timardi.  p.  54,  &c.  ;  Andocid. 
De  Mya.  p.  36  ;  Dem.  c.  AudnA.  pp.  0  02,  604.) 
The  service  in  tho  Athenian  armiesi  was  not  <m1y 
resjarded  in  the  light  of  a  duty  whioli  a  citisen 
hud  to  perform  towards  the  state,  but  aa  a  right 
and  a  privilege  ;  of  which  thefefine  the  atia»oa  wa« 
likewise  deprived.  (Dem.  r.  Timnrmt.  p.  7 1 5.) 
W  hen  we  hear  that  an  atimos  had  no  ri^ht  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  lawi,  whoa  at^eirini^ 
injuries  fnun  olh-jrs,  we  must  not  itn.igine  tTi.it 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  law  to  cxpoae  the 
athnoa  to  the  inmlta  er  ffl-treatment  of  hu  fimner 
fcllow-citixens,  or  to  encoumgi'  the  jH^oplo  to  mal- 
treat him  with  impuiiity,  as  misht  bo  inferred  frr.m 
the  expVGMion  m  tertfutt  rov  ^MXss^et  ^Plat. 
(•org.  p.  50f!)  ;  but  all  that  the  law  meant  to  do 
was,  that  if  any  such  thing  happened,  the  atimos 
had  no  right  to  daim  the  protection  of  the  lawa. 
We  have  above  referred  to  two  laws  mentlonsHl  by 
DemostheoeSyin which  the  children  and  the  pr'^perty 
of  an  atimoi  were  included  in  the  atimia.  As  re- 
gards the  children  or  heirs,  the  infiuij  eanie  to 
them  as  an  inheritance  which  they  cotiTd  tlo4 
avoid.  [Hbrbs.]  Uut  when  we  read  of  the 
per^flf  a  man  being  included  in  the  atimis^  it 
can  only  mean  that  it  shared  the  lawless  cliarno- 
tcr  of  its  owner,  that  is,  it  did  not  enjoy  the  pro-' 
tcction  of  the  law,  and  could  not  be  mortf^a^^l. 
Th'^  prnpt-rty  of  an  atimns  for  a  positive  criiiio 
sucti  those  mentioned  below,  was  probably  never 
couiiBcated,  bttt  only  in  the  case  of  a  public  debtor 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter;  and  when  ;^^drH-^(l,.Jl  (^^j^ 
Mjftt.  p.  36)  uses  the  exprcasion  Urtiioi  ficray  <rd  o-^l 
MOTo,  rit  N  XpWra  efxoF,  the  c<»itrarA-  which  h«i 
had  in  view  can  only  have  been  the  case  of  a  ptihito 
debtor.   On  the  wbole^  it  appcan  to  have  been 
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of  juttKC  to  eonfifcste 

tV  pnirxTtT  of  a  poiTHTi  who  hat!  inmmv!  por- 
» icii  atima  br  lomc  illegal  act.    (Dcm.  c.  Lept. 

for  which  total  and  perpetnal  ati- 
Bia  waa  inflicted  on  a  j^-erson  were  a«  follow :  — 
TW  ^ring  and  antiiriiiij  of  bribes,  the  embezzle- 
K«Bt  al  public  monor.  manift»«t  proofs  of  cowardice 
n  the  defence  of  hia  country,  £b1m  witn^s,  false 
tccmJam^  and  Ind  condiiel  towwds  pucnta  (An- 
iKii.&e.):  iBorroTcr,  if  a  person  either  by  deed 
«lf  wd  jninied  or  insulted  a  magistrate  while 
lo  «u  ptribnamg  the  dntiea  of  his  office  (Dem. 
&  J^.  p.  524,  Pro  Af^iyp.  p.  200)  ;  if  as  a  judge 
It  had  been  gailtj  of  partialis  (e.  Mid.  p.  543); 
V  )m  nMudgod         hii  patwud  inlieritanee,  or 
ri'  ffuDtr  of  tuiiotitutiop  (Diog.  I^Acrt.  i.  2.  7),  Ac 
We  bare  aboro  caDed  thia  atmiia  perpetual ;  for  if 
a  poMs  M  ooee  incaiTed  %  h»  oonld  Muoely 
cT^f  hape  to  be  l.TA-fully  released  fmm  it.    A  law, 
ButiaQed  bj  Demoatbencs  (c.  Ttnocni^  a  715)j 
mimti  ibt^  l3bm  rdcMingr  of  my  kind  of  toSmm 
>b«:oId  ne^er  be  proposed  in  the  public  aAscmbly, 
Kileii  aa  aMcmblj  conaistiog  of  at  least  6<K)0 
fltim  ktd  frerttnalj,  m  aeenC  ddiberstion, 
WwJ  that  rach  might  be  done.    And  even  then 
vit  MMter  oDdd  on] j  be  discnsscd  in  so  £ir  as  the 
KHte  and  people  tbon^t  proper.   It  tnu  only  in 
titjf}  whrn  th-;  r  -public  wa?  threatened  by  great 
osoftf  that  an  atimoa  migbt  hope  to  reooTer  bis 
Ihi  1^t^  and  in  ancli  clicuiustancea  Ae  stfanei 
VCR  soDetinies  restored  en  matte  to  their  former 
l«fcti.  (Xen.  HeUen,  iL  2.  §  11 ;  Andocid.  L  e.) 

k  neood  kind  of  attmia,  which  though  in  its 
eiWit  a  total  one,  lasted  onlj  until  the  person 
MUgart  to  it  fulfilled  those  duties  for  the  neglect 
d«lach  it  had<becn  inflicted,  was  not  so  much  a 
paniiluBefit  far  anj  partknlar  crime  as  a  means  of 
oBfdliag  a  man  to  submit  to  the  laws.  This  was 
Aesdsiaaf  poblic  debtors.   Any  citizen  of  Athens 
»1»  umA  money  to  the  public  treasurj-,  whether 
ki*  debt  smte  from  n  fine  to  which  he  had  been 
wadmned,  or  fmm  a  part  he  had  taken  in  any 
httrli  of  the  administration,  or  from  his  faftTlllg 
fWjfwl  himj-  lf  to  the  republic  for  another  person, 
^in  a  iuu-  oj  total  atimia  if  he  refused  to  p.iy  or  . 
nold  not  fcv  :}:••  gum  vhich  was  due.    His  chil-  | 
dnn  doriiiff  his  lifetime  were  not  included  in  his  | 
■w'S ;  th»  V  rnnained  4wiTipx)t.  (Dcm.  c.  Tftfocrin. 

iJi'J.)  If  he  persevered  in  hit  iefu«il  to  pay 
t*7«od  the  time  of  the  ninth  prytany,  his  debt 
ax  dnuUed,  and  bis  property  was  taken  and  sold. 
Miad.  L  e.;  Dem.  e.  Nieialrat.  p.  1255,  e. 
AW.  ji.  13^7.)  If  the  sum  obtiiined  by  the 
«u  tufficicnt  to  pay  the  debt,  the  atimia 
>p9nn  to  bsTc  eeaaed ;  but  if  not,  the  atimia  not 
•If  enr.tinoed  to  the  death  of  the  public  debtor, 
^  *u  inherited  by  his  heira,  and  lasted  until  the 
vu  (Dhb.  a  Amdrat.  p.  603«  com- 

P««  Boekh,  PutL  Eeon.       Athtn$,  p.  391,  2d 
•di;  sad  Uiua.)   Thia  atimia  for  public  debt 
HMinct  aeeaBpniad  \ff  impriaoiiBicntf  aa 

* esie  f*"  All  iliiades  and  Cimon  ;  but  whether 
"J^tlt  a  caie,  on  the  death  of  the  prisoner,  his 
^^^^  voe  Hkewiie  ImpriaoiMdt  ia  ■iwertuii. 
"  *  p«Tion  living  in  atimia  for  public  debt  peti- 
tft  be  ideaMd  from  hia  debt  or  his  atimia, 
*^«Msso1ijeet  to  (Mm|i»:  and  if  mcOm  per. 
*^  isadf  the  atlemjit  for  him,  he  thereby  forfeited 
**B  PtopertT :  if  the  nroedroa  even  Tcntared 
^PlbfaMi^  to  tka  i&e^  W  UDMlf - 
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atimoa.^  The  onljr  tat  dBOil  impracticable  mode 

of  obtaining  relcnse  was  that  mentioned  aViovc  in 
connection  with  the  total  and  perpetual  atimia. 

A  tUvd  and  only  partial  kind  of  atimia  depriied 
the  person  en  whom  it  was  inflicted  only  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  (Andocid.  deMyd. 
p.  17  and  36.)  It  waa  called  the  AnpiCa  tnrk 
vp6<rra^ty,  becansc  it  was  specified  in  every  single 
case  what  particular  right  was  forfeited  by  the 
atimoa.  The  Ibliowinf  cases  are  expressly  men- 
tioned :  —  If  a  man  came  forward  as  a  public  ac- 
cuser, and  afterwards  either  dropped  the  charge  or 
did  not  obtain  a  fifth  ef  the  rotes  in  finroor  of  Ua 
accusation,  he  was  not  only  liable  to  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmae,  but  was  aobjected  to  an  atimia 
which  deprived  him  of  the  ri^t,  in  fetara,  to  ap- 
pear as  accuser  in  a  case  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  in  which  he  had  been  defeated  or  which  he 
had  given  np.  (Dem.  e.  Aririog.  p.  808;  Har- 
pocraL  t.  v.  Adffxav  ypatf)^.)  If  his  accusation  had 
been  a  ypaup^  iff*€tlast  he  also  lost  the  right  of 
visiting  peitieidar  temples.  (Andocid.  dir  Myat.  pk 
17.)  Some  cases  are  also  mentioned  in  which  an 
accuser,  though  be  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  tlte 
votes,  waa  not  subjected  to  any  mmialnnent  wkat- 
ever.  }>uch  was  the  case  in  a  charge  brought  be- 
fore the  first  archon  respecting  the  ill>treatment  of 
parents,  orphans,  er  hefaanaa.  (Meier,  d$  Bom, 
Damnat.  p.  133.)  In  other  cases  the  accuser 
wai  merely  aubject  to  the  iBna  cf  1000  drachmae, 
without  {ncwring  any  degree  of  alimia.  (Polliix^ 
viiL  53.)  But  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have 
always  been  strictly  observed.  (Bockh,  J*ubL 
Earn.  t^AOtau^  p.  881,  2d  ed.)  Andocidea  men- 
tions some  other  kinds  of  partial  atimia,  but  they 
seem  to  have  had  only  a  temporary  application  at 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  the  pas- 
sage {De  MysL  p.  36)  is  so  obscure  or  corrupt, 
that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it  with  any  cer- 
tainty. (Wachsmuth,  HeUen.  AUertk.  voL  iL  pw 
198,  2d  ed.)  Partial  atimia,  when  once  inflieted, 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  a  inan*s  life. 

The  children  of  a  man  who  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  law  ware  also  atimoi  (Dem.  &  Jm- 
t'^.  p.  779  ;  compare  Hbrbs)  ;  but  the  natoraor 
duration  of  this  atimia  is  unknown. 

If  a  person,  under  whatever  kind  of  atimia  be 
was  laboiirinjr,  continued  to  exercise  any  of  the 
rights  which  he  had  forfeited,  he  might  immedi- 
ately be  aabieeted  to  davyor)-^  or  tvZ*t^i% :  and  if 
his  tmn^irression  was  proved,  be  mi>,'ht,  without 
any  further  proceedings,  be  punished  immediately. 

The  ofTeaeaa  wliidi  were  pnniahed  at  Sparta 
with  atimia  are  not  aa  well  known  ;  and  in  many 
cases  it  does  not  aeem  to  have  been  expressly 
mentioned  by  the  law,  but  to  have  depended  en- 
tirely upon  public  opinion,  whether  a  person  was 
to  be  considered  and  treated  as  an  atimos  or  not. 
In  general,  it  appeaiB  that  every  one  who  refused 
to  live  according  to  the  national  institutions  lost 
the  rights  of  a  full  citizen  (iftotoSf  Xenoph.  de 
Rep.  Land,  x.  7 ;  iil  8).  It  waa,  however,  a 
positive  law,  that  whoever  did  not  give  or  could 
not  give  his  contribution  towards  the  sysaitia,  lost 
Ida  T^hta  aa  a  citixen.  (Aristot.  PcliL  iL  6.  p. 
59,  ed.  OSttling.)  The  highest  degree  of  infamy 
fell  upon  the  coward  Orpdins)  who  either  ran  away 
fimn  the  iield  of  batoe,  or  lelnnied  homa  withont 
the  rest  of  the  army,  as  Aristodemus  did  afVer  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae  (Herod,  vii.  231),  though 
hi  thia  caae  the  mmj  itael^  aa  wall  aa  tta  bnmi» 
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liAting  cantequenoei,  were  manifertly  the  mere 
•(feet  of  pttblk  opmion,  and  laMed  mum  the  penon 

labouring  under  it  dUtingouhod  hiniftt-If  by  some 
ex|iloit|  wd  thus  wiped  off  the  ttun  Irom 
M.  TIm  8piflMM»  tHw  in  Sphaetflfw  l»d 

•urrrndered  to  the  AtlMnkiM,  ww«  paiit»hod  w  hh 
»  kind  of  atimia  which  depclvtd  then  of  their 
cfaiflM  to  public  oAcee  (a  pwilihin— t  cannon  to 

all  kinds  of  atimia),  and  rendered  then  incapable 
of  making  any  lawful  puichan  or  nla.  Aftcr- 
warda,  twweTO,  they  reoovefed  their  rights. 
(Thuc  T.  S4.)  Unmarried  men  were  also  sub- 
ject to  a  certiun  degree  of  infiunv,  in  ao  fiu*  as  they 
were  deprived  of  the  customary  honour*  of  old  age. 
Were  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  oelebcation  of 
certain  festivalfi,  and  ocfiuiinnally  compelled  to  sing 
defamatory  songs  against  themselves.  No  atimos 
WM  alowad  la  mmj  tin  daughter  of  a  Spartan 
citts^'n,  and  wn«  tbui  compelled  to  endure  the 
igiioraiuiefl  of  an  old  bachelor.  (PluU  AgenL  30; 
MUUcr,  Dot*  4*  1 1>)  AltlMOgh  an  atimos  at 
Sparta  yv^'^  to  k  great  many  painful  restric- 

tions, yet  his  condition  cannot  be  called  outlawry ; 
it  was  rather  a  state  of  in&my  properly  so  called. 
Even  thr  ntimia  «f  a  coward  cannot  be  considered 
ei]uivHl<Mit  to  titc  civil  death  of  an  Athenian  atimoe, 
for  we  find  him  still  actilf  la  aone  extent  as  a 
citixen,  thonsjh  always  in  a  manner  which  made 
his  infamy  manifest  to  every  one  who  saw  him. 

(Lelyveld,  De  Infamia  ex  Jure  Jtfioo,  Arastelod. 
1835  ;  "Wai  hsnmth,  Jlellen.  Alterth,  &.c.  vol.  ii.  p. 
lO.'i,  Ac.,  2d  edit.;  Meier,  IM  liamu  Dammat,  p. 
101,  &c.  ;  Schomann,  D«  ComiL  Alk.  p.  67,  &c 
tmn»l.  ;  Hermann,  PolU.  Ant.  of  Gfreoe^  §  124  ; 
Meier  und  Scbtfmann,  AU.  Proc.  p.  563.  On  the 
fipaitaa  atiaria  in  particuUr,  see  Wachsmuth,  &c., 
vol.  ii.  &  15«»  Ae^  2d  ad. )  MlUki^  J>or.  iii.  10. 
§  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ATLANTB8  (trXmm)  nd  TELAMO'NES 
(rtkafiwrrs\  are  terms  used  in  architecture^  the 
farmer  by  the  Orceka,  the  latter  by  the  Romans, 
la  dcrignala  tlMMa  nala  6g«i«i  whicn  are  sometimes 
fimeifullj  used,  like  the  female  Crtrr/a.'(V/Af,  in  place 
of  eftlumns  (Vitrav.  ri,  7.  8  6,  bchneid.).  IV«)ih 
worda  am  darivad  flan  t^^mu*  vui  the  farmer 
evidently  refers  to  the  fa>de  of  Atlas,  who  sup- 
ported the  vault  of  heaven,  the  latter  perkap$  to  the 
atrenfth  of  the  Tdanoniaa  Ajaz. 

The  Oreek  architects  tised  such  fitnires  sparinyly, 
and  generally  with  mom  adaptation  to  the  character 


of  the  building.  Thcj  «we  mach  nan  fpcseljf  ■piA 
m  tripods,  thrones,  and  aa  ftrtli. 

They  were  al»o  applied  aaomanicnts  to  tTie  *id«» 
of  a  Teasel,  haviiw  the  appeannoe  of  aapportix^  ths 
tipper  vaila;  aa  m  dMsnqtaf  HiM«i»  aanaAad  hf 

Aihcnaeus(v.  p.  208.  b). 

A  representation  of  such  %urea  ia  givan  in  lim 
preceding  woodcut,  copied  fian  tlw  §mUm4mm  Ik 

the  laths  at  Pompeii :  another  example  of  tbcB  iv 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiua  at  Agr^jeut— , 

(MUUer;  AMoL  d,  KimM,  §  279  ;  Manelt,  ^ 
GriecA.  u.  /i'6m,  Bau  Ordnmmgm^  p.  88. )       I  P.  S.  J 

ATRAMENTUM,  a  term  applicable  to  an^ 
blade  colouring  substance,  for  whatever  ptirpoae  tt 
may  be  used  (PUot.  MottdL  I  S.  1  0*2  ;  Cic  4m 
NaL  Dmr.  iL  50),  like  the  m^Acv  of  the  Greeks. 
(Den.  d9  Cor.  n.  313.)    There  were,  bowerer, 
three  |iiiid|Md  kinds  of  atnunentum,  vmm  called 
Ubrarimm,  or  $eriftoritim   (in  Greelc,  ^pa^tJcV 
fiJKeur\  another  called  m/ofiam,  the  third  tectonttm, 
Atramcntum  Ifftrarmm  «ns  what  wc  caU  writing* 
ink.    (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  230';  Petron.  10*2;  Cic.  -mI 
Qm.  /  r.  ii.  15.)    Alratnentum  uttoriMm  was  uacd 
by  shoemakers  for  dyeing  leather.    (Plia.  iVL 
xxxiv.  12.  8.  32.)    Thia  atramfntum  rti fnHttm  con- 
tained some  poisunuus  ingredient,  such  as  oU  of 
ritriol ;  whence  a  person  is  said  to  die  of  atramen^ 
tirni  tutorium,  that  is  nf  |>-'ison,  OS  in  Cicero  (orf 
Fam.  ix.  21.)  Airamcjttum  UcJurium^  or  pidorimm^ 
waa  used  by  pmnters  for  some  purposes,  apparentflj' 
as  a  sort  of  vaniish.    (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  a.  25, 
&C.)    The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  iPlmi,  277) 
say«  that  the  oowta  af  jnitiee,  or  tmairi  jpiu,  ni 
Athens  were  called  each  afl'^r  some  letter  of  the 
alphabet:  one  alpha,  another  beta,  a  third  gamma, 
and,  so  on,  and  that  against  the  dooca  of  cadi 
SiKatTT-fipioy^  the  letter  which  belonged  to  it  was 
written  irw^^y  fidfiftari,  in  **  red'ink."    Thia  vad 
ink,**  er  **  red  dye,**  could  not  of  oooiae  be  csllad 
atramcntum.    Of  th<»  ink  of  the  nreek.%  howevc^ 
nothing  certain  is  known,  except  what  mmr  W 
gathered  from  the  passage  of  Demoathenaa  mbim 
referred  to,  which  will  be  noticed  again  below. 
The  ink  of  the  Egyptian*  waa  evidcntJiy  of  a  very 
superior  kind,  tinea  ila  eoknr  and  Wgbtaaaa  re- 
main to  this  day  in  some  upecimens  of  papvri. 
The  initial  characters  of  the  pagea  are  ohan  written 
in  red  ink.    Ink  among  the  Ronaaa  ii  llrat  fovnd 
mentioned  in  the  passages  of  Cirrm  and  Plautua 
above  referred  to.    Pliny  informs  us  how  it  wraa 
nade;  Ho  nya,    It  waa  nada  of  leot  in  warkan 
ways,  with  burnt  resin  or  pitch;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose," be  adds,  **  they  have  built  ftunacea,  whicb 
do  not  allow  die  moke  to  eieapa.  Tbe  kind  naat 

commended  i.s  made  in  this  way  fmm  pine- wood  j 
— It  is  mixed  with  soot  from  the  furnaces  or  batha 
(that  if,  the  hypocaaala  of  tlia  baths) ;  and  tfiia 
they  use  ad  rohuinnn  .tcrifimda.  Some  also  make 
a  kind  of  ink  by  boilii^  and  atiminiitt  the  lees  of 
wme,''Ac  (Pfitt.  M  znTL  sTaTsS.)  With 
this  account  the  stntenirnts  of  Vitruviu*  (viL  IQ, 
p.  197,  ed.  Schneider)  in  the  main  agree.  Tba 
Mack  nattff  emitted  by  the  eattle-fiah  (mpia\ 
and  hence  itself  called  ftfiia^  was  also  used  for 
atramenttmi.  (Cic.  de  Nat,  Dw,  iL  60;  Peraina, 
5iK.  iii.  1 2, 1 3 ;  Annnitta,  fr.  76.)  AiMode,  how- 
ever,  in  treating  of  the  cuttle-fish,  does  not  refer 
to  the  use  of  the  matter  (deA^>^  which  it  emita,  as 
ink.  (Aelian,  H.  A.  i  84.)  Flmj  obawca  (xxrii. 
7.  «.  28)  that  an  infu.^inii  of  wormwood  with  ink 
progenrea  a  maauscript  from  nioa.  On  the  arhola^ 
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yt^v-U  it  mar  he  said  that  the  inks  of  the  an- 
c  or  L>  vere  more  dnzmbie  than  oor  owa ;  that  thej 
«@«  thicker  md  mmn  wxtmrn,  m  mhatun  and 
lii-rabilitT  more  re5«nb):n:T  the  ink  nowr  used  hy 
pna^b^  An  inkftaitd  wm  diacorexed  at  Uercu 
laoeaia,  coBtaaiB^  &ak  at  thidc  at  oil,  and  idll 
■»h'-:  f  r  -fFrtinp. 

it  would  appeau*  also  that  this  gammj  character 
fi  lh«  iak,  jKtrmtixtg  H  from  nming  to  the  pomt 
of  tiie  ptn,  was  aa  much  complained  of  by  the  an- 
oort  H<man»aa  it  is  by  ooxMivai.  Penias  (Sat. 
A  IS)  ri|«Miaiti  »  foppish  WBUt  aitting  down  to 
Mfw^  bi^  » lh»  Maw  do  Mt  tm  My,— 

"Ttoic  qnrritnTfCraMagcifaunoqQod  pendeat  humor; 

Kigra  qaod  iofusa  vaiK^cat  sepia  Ijmpha." 

The  J  ako  added  w»(ct,  aa  ««  d*  nmttiiaia.  to 
lUak. 

JWn  a  ^hraae  naed  Demoathoiea,  it  would 
Sfpear  u  if  the  colouring  ingredient  was  obtained 
If  nUaiig  from  aooie  solid  substance  (ri  fuxaw 
Dem.  Cor.  p.  313),  perhapa  mack  M«tt 
nh  Indian  ink.  It  is  probable  that  thore  were 
■■BT  wsyi  of  colouring  ink,  e«pccialJy  ol  ditferent 
<^V>crv  Red  ink  (made  of  simMim,  Termilion) 
tsed  for  »Titin^  the  title*  and  beginnings  of 
■■A*  (Orid,  Tn/t.  i.  1.  7),  so  also  was  ink  made 
^  nLrita^ «  red  ochre  "  (Sidoo.  nl  12)  ;  and  be- 
•BMtheh'-adiiiij*  of  lutes  were  written  with  ruLnca^ 
4*  wflrt  robnc  came  to  be  used  for  the  dvii  law. 

xiL  3.)    So  afcai,  a  iHiHo  er  wUced 
WMe,on  which  the  praetors'  edicts  were  MSTitt.  n, 
'^•wed  in  a  similar  way.    A  person  devotiug 
■HKlf  to  oOm  and  rwArisa^  «M  a  peiaoii  davoti^ 
vaadi  to  tbe  bw.    f  A  tBfM.]    There  was  also  a 
W7  etpcaiiye  red-coloured  ink  with  which  the 
■^■•••l  lo  wiila  liis  signatara,  h«t  wWch  any 
J^flse  was  bv  an  edict  (Cod.  I.  tit  23.  s.  6) 
Miwidea  to  lue,  excepting  the  sons  tx  near  zel»> 
emperor,  to  wluan  the  prWaega  waa  ax- 
P**""*?  gnated.  But  if  the  emperor  was  under  age, 
ku  ivwdiuaHd  a  neen  ink  for  writing  his  signa- 
««t  (lfaBlfcie«,pldbe^.p.3.)  Onthebannen 
' --^j^      re  were  jmrj^e  letten  —  ^trwrA 
g'>^*'  (Dion  Cass.  xL  IB.)    On  pillars  and 
fcllm  of  gold  and  silver,  or  letters 
*^  gilt  and  sUtct,  were  eometimea  need. 
Fsrr.  jT.  27 ;  Suet.  Aug.  7.)    In  writing  also 
!^  «»  a  later  period.    Suetonius  {JVer. 

iil^^'^  poems  which  Nero  recited  at 

™"«  «e  part  wa*  written  in  gold  (or  gi!t)  letters 
and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Oioi* 
Thiit  kind  of  iUuminated  wnOx^  wm 
■**P*Vtjild afterwards  in  rrlipons  compogitions, 
!™**we  cowidcred  as  worthy  to  be  written 
^  P>W  (as  we      aren  now),  and  there- 
*««  actually  written  so.    Something  like 
^jf**  can  lyrapathetic  mk,  which  is  invisible 
i    kh"       l'"»P'*«*«>  t>e  applied,  appears  to 
been  nnt  uncommotu  So  Ond  (Arf  Am.  iii. 
^.4c.)  ttdvixj  writing  lore-letters  with  fresh 
^     b  wooy     unreaAible,  until  the  letters 
5*«Jsted  vith  eod-dust.    Ausonii:^  (/>trf. 
five*  the  same  direction.    Pliny  (xxvi. 

F«ti  Bug;ht  be  used  m  the  same  wav. 
!^)*Usidiar*iflh<rdoiiMe.  TbedSible 

J77"«»  wer?  probably  intj-nr^cd  tn  ctintain  Ixu]) 
I?*      red  ink,  much  in  the  modem  fashion. 

^atiow  •hapea,atfoetam^e. 
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round  or  hexagonal  Thiy  had  covers  to  Imp  Ao 
duat  from  the  ink.  The  annexed  cuts  represent 
inkalBDda  fxmd  at  Pompeii  [Calamus.]  (Cana- 
parius,  DeAtrtmmtit  a^pmpi*  Gmerit^  Lend.  1660; 
Beckmann,  Hutorjf  of  iHrentMis,  vol.  i.  p.  !  06, 
vol  ii  pi.  266,  Loudon,  ia46;  Becker,  ChanJclet, 
vol  &  1^93^  Aa,  GWEKtoLL  p.  166,  dec) 

IA.A.J 


ATRTUM  18  used  In  a  distinctive  as  well  ai 
coUective  senses  to  designate  a  particular  pflrt  in  the 
private  boinea  of  the  Romans  [DomvsJ,  and  also 
a  dass  of  public  bundings,  so  called  from  their 
general  zeiemblance  in  construction  to  tho  atrium 
of  a  private  fconae.  There  is  likewise  a  distinction 
between  atrium  and  area;  the  former  being  an 
open  area  sunounded  by  a  colonnade,  whilst  the 
latter  had  no  such  ornament  attached  to  it.  The 
atrium,  moreover,  vraa  ntattimea  a  buildinff  by  it* 
self;  resembliug  in  some  respects  the  open  basilica 
[  Dasilica],  but  consisting  of  three  sides.  Such 
was  the  Atrium  Publicum  in  the  capitol,  whidi, 
Liry  informs  as,  waa  stnick  with  lij;htniii?,  n.  r. 
214.  (Lir.  xxir.  10.)  It  was  at  other  times  at- 
tadbcd  to  some  temple  or  odiar  edifiea,  and  u  aoch 
caae^  coTisijted  of  an  open  area  and  surrounding 
portico  ui  iivni  of  tho  structure,  like  that  before 
the  church  of  St.  Potaiv  ^  the  Vatican.  Sevoal 
of  these  built! inirs  nre  mentinrcd  by  the  ancient 
histuriaiia,  two  oi  which  were  dedicated  to  the  ■an«y 
^desa,  Libertas  ;  but  «n  aeeount  of  these  build- 
ings belongs  to  Roman  topography,  which  is  treated 
of  in  the  Dictionary  t/  Geograpkm,         [A.  R.1 

ATTICUROES  Chrrm^H^  «•  tU  AUie 
sfylr),  is  an  architectural  term,  which  only  occurs 
in  Vitruvius  (iii,  6.  8  2,  iv.  6.  1.  6,  Schn.:  oi 
a  caminoQ  adjacthra,  tlia  wcrd  only  oeenn  in  a 
fragment  of  Menander,  Na  628,  Mcinekc).  The 
word  is  evidently  used  not  to  deacribe  a  distina 
order  of  architectnnt,  but  any  of  dioae  variatbHMl 
which  the  genius  of  the  Athenian  architects  made 
upon  the  establi^ed  forma.  In  the  ibrmcr  pas- 
sage, Vitnnna  «»liaa  it  to  a  mt  oC  baae  of 


a  oolinnn,  which  he  describes  as  coniisting  of  two 
tori  divided  by  a  aoofui  or  tru€AiU»f  with  a  fiUet 
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aboTo  and  below,  and  beneath  all  a  pttMtk:  bat 
Jb  tvmti  ef  tM  beil  examples  the  plinth  is 

wanting.  (For  the  exact  proportions,  soc  Viinivius.) 
Thia  haa  of  base  leema  to  have  been  er^ally 
•n  AlheniMi  naplifteatlaii  of  ^  lenie  We ;  but 
it  woa  afterwards  used  in  the  other  orders^  especi- 
ally the  Corinthian  and  the  Roman  Doric  ;  and  it 
ii  QMially  regarded  as  being,  from  its  simple  ele- 
gance, the  mort  fdumaSfy  ippliwhh  of  all  the 
baeee  [SrimAj. 

In  Uie  eeeond  <^  tlie  passages  abore  nfemd  tOt. 
Vitruvius  applies  thetenn  ^tftevrprntoft  parttcnlar 
form  of  door-way,  but  it  differed  rery  little  from  thnt 
which  he  designate*  as  the  Doric  :  in  iact,  though 
Vitniriua  enomerotes  three  kinds  of  doonrays  to 
temples,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic,  we  only  find 
in  the  existing  building  two  rcaUy  di<»tinct  forms. 
(Mauch,  die  Grieek.  u.  Jiom,  Bam-OrdmuMpm. 
p.  97.)  Accordin;;  to  Pliny  (H.N.  xxxvi.  23. 
t.  56)  square  pilLoxs  were  called  Attica*  colum,- 
ma,.)  (P.S.] 

AU'CTTO  .<ignifies  generally  *'  an  increasinff,  an 
cnhatKxinenl,"  and  hence  the  name  is  applied  to  a 
imbltc  sale  of  goodi,  at  which  persons  bid  against 
one  another.  The  term  audio  ia  j^i'neral,  and  com- 
prehends the  species  auciiOj  bouorum  emtio  and 
miio.  As  a  ipeeiee,  auetio  signifiee  a  poUic  nle 
of  good^  til"  owner  or  his  ngent,  or  n  sale  of 
goiids  of  a  deccxsod  pcrsou  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
Tiding  the  money  among  those  entitled  to  it,  which 

was  called  aiuiio  hcrvd'itdn      (P^  .  fro  C<ifcin.  5.) 

The  sale  sotnt-tinies  oniducied  by  an  ai^n- 
tariu*  or  liy  a  ma^'istcr  auctionis  ;  anl  die  tunc, 
place,  and  oonditiims  of  sale,  were  announced 
either  by  a  public  notice  {tabula^  eUlmm,  &c),  or 
a  crier  (praeao). 

The  tisual  phrases  to  express  the  giring  notice 
of  a  sale  are  auctioHem  proacriberef  prMidicamej  and 
ta  detcnnine  en  n  «l€i»  meHomm  amttitutn.  The 

purchasers  (emforca),  when  assembled,  were  some- 
times said  ad  talmtam  adeste,    Tho  phrases  signi- 


tying  to  bid  are,  Setri^ 

cither  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  such  significant 
hints  as  are  known  to  all  people  who  hare  attended 
an  anetion.  The  property  yvtM  «dd  t»  he  hnedted 
down  (nddicr)  to  the  purthaser  who  either  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  to  pay  the  money  to 
the  ai^ientarina  er  maglster,  or  it  waa  •ometUnes  a 
condition  of  sale  that  there  should  he  no  delirery  of 
the  thing  before  payment  (Oaiui  ir.  126 ;  Actio, 
pp.  9, 1 0.)  An  entr)'  waa  made  in  the  heoht  ef  the 
ar^etjtarius  of  the  Kile  and  tho  money  due,  and 
credit  H-as  gircn  in  the  same  books  to  the  purchaser 
when  he  piud  the  meney  (expmun  peemda  lafci, 
atvepf'i  rehitti).  Thus  the  hook  of  the  argentarius 
might  be  used  as  eridenoc  for  the  porchaier,  both 
ef  his  haring  made  a  purehaae,  and  haring  paid  tot 
the  thing  purchased.  If  the  money  was  not  paid 
Recording  to  the  conditioM  of  aale^  the  aigentahua 
ooald  sue  fur  iu 

The  praeoo,  or  crier,  seems  to  hare  acted  the  part 
of  the  modem  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the 
biddings  (Cic  De  Offic.  ii.  23),  and  amusing  tlie 
company.  Slaves,  when  sold  by  auction,  were 
plaeed  on  a  atone,  or  other  elevated  thing,  as  is 
■mnetimet  the  case  when  slaves  are  sold  in  the 
I'nited  States  of  North  America  ;  and  henoe  ^e 
phrase  hmo  de  lapide  emius.  It  was  usual  to  put 
up  a  spear,  Aosfo,  in  auctions,  a  symbol  derived^  it 
is  aaid,  from  the  ai^ient  practice  of  selling  under 
•  tpcar  tho  bootj  ac^nind  in  wm  Uence  tho 


AlTTOlt. 

'  phraae  **aiib  haata  rendefe*'  (Cic  D«  q^,  ii.  8> 
signified  an  aacttew.   The  expreasien  '^•■tB  pvW- 

hliea"  is  now  used  in  Itily  to  signify  an  auctirvf)  : 
the  expreaaion  ia  vendere  all'  aata  pubblicMp'*  ar 
**  vmdera  per  aaboata.^  By  the  aadK  the  Qviri- 
tari:m  ownership  in  the  thing  aold  was  trar).«- 
ferred  to  the  parehaaaf;  IfioMonvM  BaaTia  ; 
Sacno.]  fa.  L*.J 

AUCTOR,  a  word  which  containa  the  tnma 
element  as  amg-eo,  and  signifies  amemlly  oae  who 
enhuges,  oonfimis,  or  gives  to  a  thi^  ita  complete- 
neas  and  efficient  form.    The  numerooa  technieal 
sismifications  of  the  word  are  derivable  (hann  thia 
general  notion.    As  he  who  gives  to  a  thin^  that 
which  is  neeeasaiy  for  its  completeness,  mar  m  tbis 
sense  be  viewed  as  the  chief  actor  or  doer,  the 
word  auctor  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who 
originates  or  propoaea  a  thing  ;  but  thia  cannot  be 
viewed  aa  ita  primary  meaning.   Accordingly,  t}!*-- 
word  aoctor,  when  used  in  connection  with  lax,  ur 


and  propm<%  as  appears  from  nttmotnia  paA^iirc-s. 
(Liv.  vi  36  ;  Cic  J'ro  Bom,  c  30.)  V\  ilea  a 
measure  was  approved  by  the  senate  befbra  St  ««■ 
confirmed  hy  the  votes  of  the  fietiple,  tho  «-enatr 
were  said  amdonu  fiax,  and  this  prelimiiuixy  mp- 
proval  waa  eallod  aaaalao  naribwtea.  (CSe.  Brw^ 
c  U.) 

The  expressions  "  patres  auctorcs  fiunt,"  *■*  psi- 
trea  aucton^s  facti,**  have  given  rise  to  mtich  dia> 
cuAsion.  In  the  earlier  periof^^  of  the  Roman 
state,  the  word  patres"  wa.t  ctjuu.ilent  to  "*  pft- 
tricii  in  tho htar  period,  when  the  patricians  had 
lost  all  importaitre  n  political  body,  the  term 
paints  signified  liie  Senate.  Dut  the  writera 
the  flge  of  Cicero,  when  spcakiflf  of  the  early 
periods,  often  used  the  wiml  |>atres,  whcaj  they 
might  have  used  patricii,  and  thtu  a  oaQfuaMia 
arose  between  tho  oariy  and  tha  later  ai{ 
of  the  woril  patreg. 


The  expression  **  patres  auctores  fiunt 
that  die  datetininalionBof  die  pnpuloa  m  th«( 

contnriata  were  confirmed  hy  the  patrieians  in  the 
comitia  curiata.  To  explain  this  fully,  as  to  tho 
eariieat  periods,  it  »  neeeaaaiy  to  ohew  what  tba 

h\r  rur  'uiin  de  iini<rn'o  was. 

After  the  comitia  curiata  had  elected  a  kii^ 
(ovoriV),  the  king  pro|K)sed  to  the  aano  body  » 
l4\r  curlntit  de  tiujtcn'o.  (Cic.  Dr.  li'jt.  ii.  1 .1,  17,  18, 
20.)    At  first  it  might  appoir  as  if  there  wca* 
two  deetkna,  tar  the  patricians,  that  ia  th«  jtth. 
pulu.s  first  elected  the  king,  and  then  they  h:\d 
to  vote  again  upon  the  imperium.  Cicero  {J>r  r^,j, 
Agr.  ii.  11)  explains  it  thas<— that  the  pc'pulus  b^ 
thus  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  their  vote  (r»- 
firtkmiendi  potettat).    But  the  chief  reason  waa 
that  the  imperium  waa  not  conferred  by  the  bore 
election,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  king  shoald 
have  the  imperium :  ctmsequently  there  must  be  a 
diatinet  vote  upon  it    Now  Livy  says  nothing  of 
the  lex  curiata  in  his  first  book,  hut  he  uaoa  ths 
explosion  **  potrea  auctores  fierent,"^    patres  auc- 
toKO  factL**  (Liv.  L  17,  22,  32.)    In  this  ecnae 
the  patres  were  the  **  auctores  comitiomm,**  an  ex- 
prosaion  analogous  to  that  in  which  a  tutor  is  said  to 
be  an  anetor  to  his  pupillus.  In  some  passagea  the 
expression  **  patricii  atictores  **  ia  naed,  which  ia  an 
additional  proof  that  in  the  expremion  ^*  (mtn-s 
auctores,**  the  patrician  body  is  meruit,  oud  not  the 
senate,  as  some  han  sopfoaed. 

Cioen^  ia  the  pawsgfi  faolad,  does  not  naa  tk* 
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tT-ifip-^'m  •patTM  aQCtorr<i  firtrt,"  nor  does  Livy, 
■jx  ine  pasaaiig^  qooted,  cpeok  of  tke  lex  cunata  de 
{■pann.  Bot  dMj  ipeak  of  the  same  thing,  tboagh 

they  ose  ditTemit  exprwfflnns.    This  ciplflins  why 
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iHaojwim  WMMtioies  naet  an  expieuion  equiroient 
im  ^faftncB  wmdmm  $mt^  lar  pMEk&  of  come 
B-tms  t*i«  csrae,  sad  not  tha  MaMa  (Jati;. 

AtoM.  iiL  60,  Ti  90.) 

TfB  ^  of  Scrrhu  Tallhu  there  were  only 
thr  comitia  ecriata,  which,  as  already  explriinrd,  first 
tmiSM^  •  kjaaf^  aad  then  bj  another  vote  conferred 
tbe  BBpemoB.  TW  inwiiuui  codd  onty  be  con- 
ferrrti  on  a  determiimte  pernor.     It  t\ti5,  thi  ri  ft  rp. 


■eocHBiy  tt>  determine  fint  who  wu  to  be  tbe  per- 
■Hi  wha  wiaa  ciiyaUv     Msflivfa^  Aa  jMptrtmi  { 


aci  •-K'^;  there  were  two  aepamtr*  rntr?  of  th?  pa- 
t»k  &«rri]B  TuUiua  ettaUiiihcd  the  oooiitia  cen- 
tBriati,fai  wfckfcthapMwahaT^  Wlmbis 
pcTiitittition  wa»  in  full  force  after  the  rri!r  nf  the 
halt  TacqusD,  the  pUrea  had  Mill  the  privilege  of 
rirffwia^  at  Ika  conitia  cumli  thavala  or  tbe 

r  «.iiia  ct-r  t  iri  iLa,  that  ia,  tli<  v  ;':iT0  to  it  the 
aaet«»tas  ^  (Cic.  i>«  htpub.  iL  30)  ;  or, 
the  **patx«a^wfm  <«anetorwfiwtL** 
(C-c.  /"rrj  Plunrio^  c  3.)  That  thia  was  the  jirao- 
taoe  under  the  cadj  Kepohiic,  we  Me  from  Liry 
Os.  ta,  39). 

In  the  fifth  ceT]ti;ry  of  the  city  a  change  waa 
■■4a.    ^  one  of  the  lawi  of  the  plebeian  dic- 
M«  Q.  Pahlffiaa  PhiK  it  wm  enacted  (Lir.  TiiL 
I  J  )  that  in  the  eaae  of  leges  to  be  enacted  at  the 
coBida  eentoriata,  the  patres  shoold  be  aoctotes, 
4at  ti,  tbe  curiae  ihoold  giro  their  awent  before 
the  vote  of  the  comitia  eentoriata.    If  we  take 
tibu  litenlhr,  the  comitia  coriata  might  tttll  reject 
•  prnyaecd  Uw  bj  refbsing  their  previoas  aanction ; 
and  this  m%ht  be  lo :  bat  it  is  probable  that  the 
pnrvioas  auction  became  a  matter  of  funn.    By  a 
la  Hacnia  of  oncertain  date  (Cic  Drvtus^  €.14), 
tame  change  was  made  as  to  elections,  which 
th*  PaMilia  lex  had  mad'*  a?  to  the  enacting  of 
kf<^    This  explains  the  passage  of  Livy  (i.  17). 
Aecardinf^,  annr  the  passing  of  the  lex  Maenia, 
the  "  patrmn  auetoritas  "  waa  distinct  from  the  lex 
c*ri»Ja  de  iiaperio,  while,  before  the  pauing  of  the 
lex  Msenia,  they  were  tbs  same  thing.   Thai  the 
lex  BCaenia  made  the  lex  cnriata  dc  impi^no  n  mrrt^ 
&r»,  W  the  imperiom  coold  not  be  reiiu!i«d,  and  so 
ai  it.t  lat^r  liepuhlie,  in  order  to  keep  np  a  shadow 
3  »i:b«Lance,  thirty  Tu-tots  exhihitpH  thf  cerr- 
ciaaj  ^  holding  the  curiata  comitia  ;  and  the  auc- 
taihipibun,irttich  was  the  a&sent  of  the  senate, 
spprars  as  the  mode  in  which  the  confirmation  of 
tk  people's  choice,  and  the  oonferring  of  the  im< 
pwran,  were  both  included. 

This  explanation  which  li  fnnrn^rtl  an  t^nt 
Becker  jJBamdtmck  derJiom,  AUerlhumer)^  and  ap- 
fw»  t»  \»  tirtak  1m  ndMrtndt  by  the  phrase 
**  {fitrca  auftorw,**  ia  at  leiiat  more  consistent  with 
*ii  Uie  lathoritica  than  any  (Aim  that  has  been 


In  tbr  imperial  time,  anctor  \s  nftcn  fsaui 
o^cnr  (p^agw)  who  recommended  any 

W^t  pawd  a  scnatij&-( 


Win  ila  wmA  m 


netoi'  la  applied  to  Um  wbo 

roiTinrjfnds,  but  doca  n  it  originate  a  legislative 
■feuure,  tt  is  eqaivalcnt  to  saaser.  (Cic  Ad.  Att. 
U9 ;  BntuM,  c  2^7.) ^Bm&am both aoctor 


the  meaamg  flf  Mcb  is  Jupl  diatinel.  <Gifc 

iii  30.) 

Widi  wfiiwiwi  lo  «lMiTingi  lietween  individuaU, 
auctor  has  the  sense  of  owner  (Cic.  Pro  Cueci/i. 
10),  and  is  defined  thus  (Dig.  50.  tit.  17.  s.  176): 
Ametor  tnstu  a  fo  jiu  in  me  tramiL  LitliiiMnM 
auctor  is  the  seller  (reftHifnr),  opposed  to  the 
buyer  (emU>r)  i  the  person  who  jomed  the  seller  in 
a  warrant,  or  as  security,  was  odlad  orter  «»• 
eundut^  as  opposed  to  the  seller  or  auctor  primus. 
(Dig.  19.  tit  1.  8.  4,  21  ;  tit  2.  s.  4,  hi.)  The 
pham  « fNob  ametore  tnure  (Cic.  Verr.  5.  &  22) ; 
audorem  laudarc  (Oell.  ii.  10)  will  thus  hr  intel- 
ligible. The  testator,  with  remect  to  his  heir, 
might  be  caQod  Metoc;  (Ex  0«t|».  Homogvii. 
Cod.  tit  II.) 

Consistently  with  the  meanings  of  auctor  as  ai- 
ready  exptainM,  tha  aotfen  of  eBMonting,  approv- 

iiiLT,  am!  ^iviiiLf  vnliflity  tn  n  mrrL-uirr  itfccting  a 

person's  status  dearly  appears  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, (de.  Pro  Dam,  e.  99.) 

Aurior  is  also  used  generally  tPi  (»xpr."$g  any  per- 
son under  whose  anthohty  any  imil  act  is  doncu 
In  tidi  wBse,  H  nmt  •  tntor  tnw  fa  appointed 

tn  aid  ':>r  ml'  Ihm  :i  woman  on  account  of  the  in- 
firmity of  her  sex  (Liv.  xxxiT.2i  Cic.  Fro  CiMota. 
e.  3S ;  Chnni,  L  190,  195) :  H  fa  also  applied  to  a 
tutor  whose  business  it  u  to  approve  of  certain  acts 
on  behalf  of  »  waid  (p^piMw).  (Paaliu,  26, 
tit  8.  s.  3.) 

The  term  auctores  jtiris  is  equivalent  to  juris- 
periti  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  13  ;  OeUius,  il  c  10) : 
and  the  law  writers  or  leaden  of  particular  schools  of 
law  were  called  teiolas  ametoru.  It  is  unnc-cpAsary 
to  trace  the  other  significations  of  this  word.  [  (i.  L.j 

AUCTORAMENTUM.  [Gladiatohms.} 

AUCTO'RITAS.  The  technical  meonii^  of 
this  wonl  conrlnte  with  thnw  of  auctor. 

The  aucturita^  uvuatuj  wad  not  a  scnatus-con- 
sultum  ;  it  was  a  measure,  incompl^  in  ilMli^ 
which  reonvad  ita  completka  bj  oono  olhw  nu* 
thority. 

Auctoritas,  as  appSod  to  pnperty,  is  equivalaikl 

to  legal  ownership,  being  a  correlation  of  auctor. 
(Cic  Top.  c  4  ;  Fro  Caeom,  c  2C.)  It  was  a 
proTiaion  of  tho  km  ni  tho  Twelve  Tables  that 
thi^re  could  be  no  tuucapion  of  a  Rtnlcn  thin.,' 
(Gaius,  ii.  45),  which  is  thus  expressed  by  (ieilius 
in  spcdriqg of  the  Atinian  kw  (zrii  cf}:  Qaod 
^ihrepbtm  erit  ^ju$  rei  acfrma  avrtoritaa  esto  ;  the 
ownership  of  the  thing  stolen  was  still  in  the  ori» 
ginal  ownor.  (Cki  D$  C^.  I  e.  l^t  Dii)M«, 
Uebenieki,  Se.  der  SMS^-Ta/U-Froffmaite,  p.  4 1 7.) 
(As  to  the  ezpcessioa  Usus  AucUuitas,  see  Ubu- 

CAPIO.) 

Auctoritas  sometimes  signifies  a  warranty  or 
collateral  security ;  and  thus  correlated  to  auctor 
Avctoritotb  actio  nieaao  tto  actimi  of 


eviction.  (Panlu^,  Sctiient.  Reo-pt.  lib.  0.  tit.  17.) 
The  instnnnenta  auctoritatis  are  the  proofs  or  eri- 
deneeo  of  tida 

The  auctoritas  of  the  praetor  is  sometimes  us(  d 
to  signii^  the  judicial  sanction  of  the  praetor,  oi 
ka  Qfdof,  \if  wlneh  a  peiaoo,  a  tator  far  nslaneo, 
might  be  compelli  d  to  do  some  Ieg:il  lict  (Gaius,  i. 
190 ;  1%.  27.  tit  9.  a.  5),  or,  in  other  wotda, 
"anetor  fieri,**  Tho  tutor,  wi«h  reopeet  to  Ua 
wards  l)oth  male  and  female  (/w/n7/i,  jmpiUiie)^  was 
said  ae^iMii  gererc^  and  ovcfontolrM  sn^siTxiisers  ; 
tho  Cnnor  phflM  fa  amikalik  whoia  Uio  ti^ 
«ho  act  Unielf  { tha  latlH^  wte  ho  givoi  hfa  a^ 
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probation  and  confmnation  to  the  act  of  hU  ward. 
Tboogh  a  papillus  had  not  a  capacity  to  do  any  act 
vUck  mi  pvejudicial  to  him,  he  had  a  capacity  to 
ntrim  or  n-vscnt  to  any  thing  which  was  for  his 
boufit)  ind  in  such  cose  tlie  auetoriioM  of  the  tutor 
wm  aol  necessary. 

Tho  authority  of  decided  cafwa  was  called 
nmUUer  judioatorum  audoritua.  The  other  meon- 
of  ■Mteritai  may  be  easily  derived  from  tho 
primary  meaning  of  tiM  mod*  and  from  the  ex- 
planationa  here  given.  [O.  L.  j 

AVDITCyRIUM,  m  the  nme  impliM,  ii  any 
riace  for  hearing.  It  was  the  practice  among  the 
mwmnf  for  poeU  and  othm  to  read  their  coraposi- 
tioaitatlwir  frianda,  who  ««m  ■oweUmea  called 
the  auditorium  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  7)  ;  hut  the  word 
vaa  alM  naed  to  ejqaaM  any  place  in  which  any 
thn^  wai  hcaidf  and  vidflip  tha  anipiM  H  was 

applied  to  a  court  of  justice.  Under  the  republic 
the  place  for  all  judicial  proceedings  waa  the 
thuB  and  tha  fonai.  (Ni  pagnnt  in  eeaaitio  ant 
in  foro  ante  meridiem  causam  couiicito  quom  pcr- 
ocant  ambo  praeeentai.  Dirfcian,  Utk^nkH,  &c. 
p.  73£.)  Bat  for  Aa  nka  af  aMtar  and  eonva- 
nianee,  it  became  the  practiea  to  hold  courts  in  tht 
Basilicae,  which  contained  halls,  which  wue  alao 
called  auditoria.  In  the  dialogue  do  Oratoribns 
(a.  39),  the  writer  ohoanres  thai  oratory  had  lost 
much  by  cases  being  generally  heard  in  "  auditoria 
et  tabularia.**  It  is  first  under  M.  Aurciius  that 
the  anditcrinm  principis  is  mentioned,  by  which 
we  must  understand  a  hall  or  r»>om  in  the  imperial 
residence ;  and  in  such  a  hall  Scptimius  Severus 
■■d  tha  hit«  emperors  held  their  regular  sittings 
when  they  presided  as  judges.  (Dig.  36.  tit.  1. 
a.  22,  49.  tit.  d.  s.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixjcvi.  1 1 ;  Dig.  4. 
tit  4.  ai  Ilk)  Tha  inifincial  governors  also  under 
the  empire  soiaaUmaa  lat  on  their  tribunal  as  in  the 
rqmblic,  and  soBMtiBwa  in  the  praetorium  or  in  an 
andHarndB.  Aeeordingly,  the  latest  jurists  use  the 
word  generally  for  any  place  in  which  justice  was 
administered.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  22.  s.  5.)  In  the  time 
«f  Diailarian,  tha  mditorhaB  had  got  tha  name  of 
mtrttmritm  ;  and  in  a  constitution  of  Constantinc 
(God.  Tb.  i.  tit.  16.  s.  6),  the  two  ironls  seem  to 
ha  aiad  aa  oqnlTalaBt,  iHian  he  anaela  that  both 
criminal  and  civil  cases  hhould  be  heard  openly 
(bflfofo  tho  tribunal),  and  not  in  anditona  or 
aaoataria.  Valentnamw  and  Valeoa  aflowed 
canses  to  be  heard  either  before  the  tribunal  or  in 
the  secretarium,  but  yet  with  open  doors.  From 
the  fifth  century,  the  secretarium  or  secretnm  was 
Aa  mgttlar  (dace  fur  hearing  canses,  and  the  people 
were  excluded  by  lattice-work  {camxUae.)  and 
curtains  {vela) ;  but  this  may  have  been  as  much 
for  oonvenienco  as  for  any  other  purpose,  though  it 
appears  that  at  this  late  y>ori(xl  of  the  empire  there 
were  only  present  the  magistrate  and  his  officers, 
and  tha  pnties  to  the  cause.  Only  those  whom 
the  magistrate  invited,  or  who  had  business,  or 
persons  of  certain  rank  (honomti)  had  admission 
to  the  conrts,  under  the  despotic  system  of  the  late 
empire.  (Cod.  1.  tit.  48.  8.8}  HoUweg,  Handbuek 
d$»  CivUpnae$tt$,  p.  215.)  [G.  L.] 

AUOUR,  AUOU'RIUM ;  AUSPEX,  AUS. 
PI'CIUM.  Augur  or  ausptx  meant  a  diviner  by 
hfads.  but  came  in  course  of  time,  like  the  Greek 
oImtm,  to  he  applied  in  a  nnro  extended  asnse: 

Us  art  was  called  nufjurium  or  auspicium.  Plutarch 
lalates  that  the  aut/ure*  were  originally  termed 
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reason  to  doubt  this  statement  as  Hartung  dofs 
(Dm  ReUgim  der  Romer^  toI.  i.  p.  99),  on  tlie 
authority  of  Scrvios  {ad  Virg.  Aen.u  402,  iilSO). 
The  authority  of  Plutarch  is  further  supported  bj 
the  fact,  that  in  Roman  marriages  tiie  person  who 
represented  the  diriner  of  ancioit  times,  wsi 
called  a«.»/v,r  and  not  atipvr.  (Cic.  de  Dir.  L  16). 
Kubino  {lionusch.  Verfasstmg^  p.  45)  d£awsadil> 
tinction  betweoi  the  meaning  of  the  worla  ttiftK 
and  aitgur^  though  he  believes  that  they  were  nW 
to  indicate  the  same  person,  the  former  refienii^ 
simnly  to  tiiaohservation  of  the  signs,  and  the  Utter 
to  the  interpretation  of  them.  This  view  is  cer- 
tainly supported  by  tho  meaning  of  the  retfas 

seems  to  prevail  between  the  worda  ausptcium  T^ni 
w^furium.  when  they  are  used  together  (Cic  d» 
Dfok  iL  48,  <fo  NaLDtor.  iL  3),  thoogh  they  sie 
often  applied  to  the  same  signs.  The  word  aurptM 
was  sopdantod  by  at^/mr,  hai  tho  sdaotifie  teni 
for  tha  obMrvatfon  cawriBiiad  as  the  coatniy  tshs 
au^ndum  and  not  amffurium.  The  etymology  of 
autpea  is  clear  CDOi^  (from  ocu,  and  the  loot 
apee  or  tpie),  bat  tttrt  of  omffmr  is  not  se  cer* 
tain.  The  ancient  gnunmariana  deiiTed  it  from 
amg  and  fitro  (Festua,  s.  «.  tu^fur ;  Senr. 
Virp.  Am,  t.  523),  while  some  modem  writcts 
suppose  the  mot  to  be  os^,  signifyii^  to  see,** 
and  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  aiuAt,  the  Latin 
och/m,  and  the  German  and  m*  to  be  s  ter- 
minati(m  ;  the  word  wonld  thus  correspond  to  the 
English  9<vT.  Others  a^in  believe  the  word  to 
be  of  Etruscan  origin,  which  is  not  ioconipatibie 
with  the  snppoiitian,  as  we  shall  show  below,  tlist 
the  auspices  wore  of  Latin  or  Sabine  origin,  since 
the  word  auffur  may  thus  have  been  introduced 
along  with  Etnaoan  ritea,  and  thns  have  sapsnsfoi 
the  original  term  avspejt.  There  is,  however,  no 
certainty  on  the  point ;  and,  although  the  iiPA 
mentioned  et3nnoIogy  seems  improfaaue,  yet  fron 
the  analogy  of  aii-spt^a:  and  au-crpf,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  former  part  of  the  word  is  of 
thasaaanotaa  aofo,aiid  tha  htter  sMybeeoa* 
nected  with  p^ro^  more  especially  as  Pristian  (i.  6. 
i  36)  gives  and  oiMsrahM,  as  the  more  as- 
CMot  fowis  of  UKffUP  ana  As^wufaa  ^Bff  Owh 
writers  on  Ron  an  ailrurs,  the  augurs  are  csll«d 
outvowikaif  oivvoaK6woi^  vimnffrai^  ol  iw'  aUmis 
Itpuf.  The  augurs  fomied  a  collegium  at  Rsn^ 
but  their  history,  fonctions,  and  duties  will  be  better 
explained  after  wo  have  obtained  a  clear  idea  of 
what  the  auspioea  were,  and  who  had  the  power 
of  takiQg  them. 

An  acquaintance  with  this  subject  is  oas  of 
primary  importance  to  evcrj^  student  of  Romaa  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  In  the  most  andeot  timet, 
no  transaction  took  place,  » ithor  of  a  private  or  a 
public  tmture,  without  consulting  the  auspices,  snd 
hanea  we  find  the  question  asked  in  a  weU  -knoMH 
passage  of  Livy  (vl14),  "  Auspiciis  hnnc  uAea 
conditam  esse,  auspiciis  bello  ac  pace,  domo  mili- 
tiaeque  omnia  geri,  qaia  est,  qui  igiMret?**  Ad 
outline  of  the  most  important  facts  connected  with 
the  auspices,  which  is  all  that  our  limits  will  ailuS 
therefom,  daims  oor  attentive  eanddeiation. 

All  the  nations  of  antiquity  were  imprcfsod  with 
the  firm  belief^  that  the  will  of  the  gods  and  future 
arenti  wwa  varealad  to  nen  hy  cartain  signs, 
which  were  sent  by  the  gods  as  marks  of  tneir 
favour  to  their  sincere  wwabippeis.  Hence, 
argumanhi  of  iha  Stoki  that  Sf  than  an  |^ 
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tl-^T  car?  for  two,  and  that  If  ihej  car©  for  men 
aast  send  vhetn  cigns  of  their  will  (Cic.  de 
Lg^iL  13),  expmnd  w  completelj  the  popular 
brlie^  that  utii^if^er  qoestkmed  it,  would  have 
been  looked  upoa  in  no  other  light  thaa  an  athcut. 
Bot  while  all  n&tious  tonglit  toMCMW  •cqoainted 
¥*'f  tFi<  •B.  n'l  <»f  the  goda  by  vnri  ^ua  niodp%  which 
pTc  riM  to  mnomenthle  kind^  of  dirisation,  thera 
MM  in  cftA  aepaimte  mtkm  a  Mrt  of  ntsiaral 
^'!;<  f  thill  iTio  pnrt-i  v;Vir  ^ds,  who  watched  over 
theaa,  revealed  the  future  to  them  in  a  distinct  and 
,11'ewVf  majunt.    B<nee,cadi  people  poasHeda 
:-at'.  -r^*.  ^iayTucf\  or  tlivtnatw^  which  waj  supported 
oj  the  lawa  and  institutiona  of  the  state,  and  was 
ga— dei  ftmi  liataia  with  fiireign  elenunti  hj 
►trr-iuT-nt  rr.actment*.    Thus,  lh<>  Romans  looked 
vpoa  mstniofj  and  the  whole  prophetic  art  of  the 
CWalAaMn  m  adai^ercNis  famontion  ;  they  paid 
Uttie  attention  to  dranma,  and  hardly  any  to  in- 
tfirrd  nropheta  and  leera.    They  had  on  the  con> 
txarr  learnt  irocn  the  Etruscans  to  attach  much 
bas  [*,nxnct  to  extnumlniary  appeaiances  in  natta« 
—  frodiaia  ;  in  common  with  other  neighboaring 
aaiicMu  they  cndearoured  to  learu  the  future,  espe- 
cially in  war,  by  i  wiwiltim  tk«  antnubaf  vktiint; 
they  laid  gr^-t*  <itr»^!»  upon  foToiirali!**  nr  tinfnvonr- 
abie  tmmjMJ^  Aiid  ai  nme«  of  dan;::'  r  ami  diiHculty 
wa«  aooutomed  to  consult  th  -  ^l  vUine  books, 
which  tb"V  h^r!  Tc<.- 1- -A  frv^rn  the  Greeks  ;  \\\\X.  the 
Mode  of  djuiuaioa,  which  was  peculLir  t  i  them, 
nd  I     nriillj  "^fitflf^t  comistod  m  ih  ^  ai^g 
inv iiide^i  under  the  namf  of  nuniWa.    The  ob- 
aervaijoo  «^  the  auspices  was,  according  to  the 
VHUBSBi  testirrionr  of  the  ancipnt  writers,  more 
anrirat  eTtr.  t'  ui  Rome  itself^  which  is  constant!}' 
t^fiTuaiaLUd  as  founded  under  the  sanction  of  the 
aiupicea,  and  the  use  of  them  is  therefore  asso- 
ciatL-d  with  the  LatinsL,  or  the  earliest  inhabitants 
vf  the  dty.    There  seems  therefore  no  reason  to 
aaR|a  la  Aem  an  Etruscan  otwui,aa  nmy  modem 
■wT^t^Ti  are  inclined  to  do,  whue  there  are  several 
iaeu  pointiog  to  an  opposite  conclunMi.  Cicero, 
«b  «M  himself  an  nguv  in  liii  wwk /)»  DM- 
•aft-w,  ton itanily  appeals  to  the  strik'ng  (lifTi  rence 
betwceo  the  aospida  and  the  Etruscan  system  of 
ImmitB ;  and,  wb3e  \»  freqaandy  nentions 
etbrf  rations  which  pfiif?  alt-^ntion  to  the  flight  of 
henda  as  intimations  of  the  divine  will,  he  never 
aae*  ■eadsm  Ab  fnetiea  as  in  «rirtfwce  among 
ife  E:ru  ,cana.    (Cic  d«  DW.  i.  41,  il.  35,  3B  ;  de 
AVo.  Lm^.  tt.  i.)    The  belief  that  the  flight  of 
Virds  pre  waaa  intimation  of  die  will  of  the  gods 
**t^A     b.-ive  been  prfvalent  among  many  nations 
of  sotifoity,  and  was  common  to  the  Greeks,  as 
wfi  ai  ^  ff*—— ;  Iml  it  was  only  among  the 
btter  people  that  it  was  reduced  to  a  complete 
Mstem,  governed  by  fixed  rules,  and  handed  down 
nm  geoeratum  to  gencsatioo.    In  Greece,  the 
ondes  supplanted  the  birds,  and  the  fiittire  was 
karat  from  Apollo  and  other  gods,  rarely  from 
teus,  who  possessed  very  few  oracles  in  Greece. 
The  contrary  was  the  case  at  Rome :  it  was  from 
Jsfiier  thai  the  future  was  learnt,  and  the  birds 
vm  regarded  as  his  messengers.    (ylr«  irXermm- 
fmMkt  Cic  d*  Ditm.  iL  14 ;  iHkrpretn  JovU 
ofdmi  mtnximi  ptAlici  muptref,  Cic  rf«  Lfp.  ii.  B). 
Itouat  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  Roman 
npaM  were  easentiaDjrai  a  practical  natun  ;  they 
pif  m  iiif.>nnattoTi  respecting  the  course  of  future 
mutt,  liiey  did  not  inform  men  ichai  tt<at  io  happen, 
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to  do;  they  B'l^TL'nrd  no  reason  for  the  decision  ot 
Jupiter,  —  they  simply  amdotuiced,  yes  or  no. 

The  w<»ds  owpanaw  and  imfwimm  came  to  ha 
used  in  course  of  time  to  signify-  the  observation 
of  variotu  kindi  of  a^gna.  They  were  divided  into 
fitne  iorta :  m  «Mb,  av  odftas,  ear  trifmdiu,  ear  mta. 
druj)edibuSy  uc  diris.  Of  tlirf,  the  last  thno 
formed  no  nort  of  the  ancient  auspices.  The  oh- 
•wvition  of  ligiis  in  the  beaTtna,  waeh  ub 
ning,  was  nattimily  connr 1 1<  il  with  observing  the 
heavens  in  order  to  watch  the  birds ;  and  ^ere- 
fore,  mntt  in  early  times  hate  fimned  part  of  the 
auspices  ;  Tsr  in  early  stage  of  society,  light- 
ning and  similar  phenomena  have  been  always 
looked  upon  aa  sent  hy  tiia  gods.  A  few  weards 
must  be  aaid  on  each  of  these  five  kinds  of  augury. 

1.  Sm  cado.  This  included  the  obsci-v^tion  of 
the  laiieof  kinds  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  most  important,  fiKurtmim 
mupidum.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.  ^ea.  iL  693  ;  Cic  d» 
Dm.  ii.  18,  &c  ;  Festus,  t.  v.  Coelestia.)  The  in- 
terpretation of  time  phenomena  was  rather  Etrus- 
can than  Roman  ;  and  the  only  poiitt  connected 
with  them  which  deserves  mention  here,  is,  that 
whenever  it  was  reported  by  a  person  authorised 
to  take  the  auspices,  that  Jupit<»r  thimdered  or 
lightened,  the  comitia  could  not  be  iield.  (Cic.  de 
Dh.il  14,  Philipp.r.i,} 

2.  Ex  avibuf.  It  was  only  a  few  birds  which 
«)uld  ^ivo  auguries  among  the  Romans.  (Cic  de 
Div.  il.  34.)  They  weia  divided  into  two  cUuiei ; 
Omneiy  those  which  gave  auguries  by  singing,  or 
their  voice,  and  AlUes,  those  which  gave  auguries 
by  their  flight  (Festoi,  Osdaes).  To  tho 
former  cla&j,  belonged  the  raven  (conns)  and  tho 
crow  (oomidr),  the  first  of  these  giving  a  favoiuable 
omen  (atapicium  ratum)  wlifln  n  appcand  on  the 
right,  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  seen 
on  the  left  (Flaut.  .^stsu  ii.  1.  12  ;  Cic  de  Div.  i. 
39) ;  likewise  the  owl  (»oclM,Festus,  s .  v.  (heme$\ 
anri  the  hen  {gaUima^  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  2G).  To  the 
avet  aUtee  bebnged  first  of  all  the  a^le  (aquUa), 
wlio  ia  cdled  piaamiwmtly  the  bird  of  Juj^ter 
(JovU  alei),  and  next  the  vtilture  (vfthvr),  r\nd 
with  these  two  the  oats  tfmgmUu,  also  cailed  om- 
/roffo,  and  tba  jemmssaUKar  IwanMeNAiia  an  pro- 
bably alao  to  be  rlassod.  fCXnip.  Virg.  Jen.  i.  394  ; 
Liv.  i.  7,  34  i  Festus,  «.  v.  mmottah^j  Flm.H.  N» 
X.  7.)  Some  Uida  were  indaded  bath  uiang  tha 
t)»w5and  tfto  i,'/,'/-.  ■  suJi  were  the  Picus Martimgf 
and  Fermiu*^id  the  Farrka  (Plm.  U,  N.  X.  19, 
s.  20  ;  Hor.  CViK.  iii.  S7.  18 ;  Pettsa,  «.«.  Otei- 
num  tn'jiudiuiii).  Tht -.e  -.vi  re  the  principal  birds 
consulted  in  the  auspices.  Evefy  sound  and  mo- 
tion of  each  bird  bad  a  ffiflhrent  meanmg,  accord^ 
in^  to  the  dlfTereut  circumstances,  or  times  of  the 
year  when  it  was  ohserred,  but  the  particulars  do 
not  deferre  furtiier  notice  bera.  wnen  the  birda 
favoured  an  undert^ing,  they  were  said  adduxre^ 
admiUere  wtecundare,  and  were  then  called  addie- 
tivae,  admiuhaey  $ecundae,  or  praepeiee:  when  un- 
filTOluable  they  were  Baid(»Ei(/toer«,arcere,  re/roffart, 
&c,  and  were  then  called  advertae  or  cdterae.  The 
birds  which  gave  unfavourable  omens  were  termed 
fimAree^  mJubilaey  lugubnt,  malae^  &c,  and  radt 
auspices  were  called  divia  and  olamatoria, 

'i.  Ejc  Tripudiit.  Tliese  auspices  were  taken 
firom  the  feeding  of  cbidtont,  and  were  especially 
employed  on  military  erpedttions.  It  w»ns  tho 
doctrine  of  the  augurs  that  any  bird  could  give 

ft  tii|Nidinm  (Cic  A  M,  ii.  94) »  but  it  ba- 
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CUM  ikt  tnetfee  In  l«l«r  Ubms  to  omplajr  t»Af 

chickens  (p»!li)  f»r  the  purpr>ie.  Tfu-y  wen? 
kepi  in  n  aige,  under  can  of  a  penon  called 
pmariai;  and  when  the  auspices  wen  to  be 
taken,  the  pallarhis  opened  the  cage  and  threw 
to  the  chickens  pulse  or  a  kind  of  soft  cake.  If 
they  refus^  to  come  out  or  to  eat,  or  ntlered  a 
cry  (occMierwrf),  or  beat  their  wings,  or  flew  away, 
the  signs  were  considered  on&Touiable.  (Liv.  x. 
40 ;  Val.  Max.  L  4.  §  3.)  On  the  contrary,  if 
they  ate  greedily,  so  that  something  fell  fmra  their 
mouth  and  struck  the  earth,  it  was  called  tripm- 
dimm  tolutimtm  (Jiripudutm  quasi  terrtpavium, 
atHtlimmm^  from  k>/mm,  according  to  the  ancient 
writen,  Cic.  de  Div.  iL  34),  and  was  held  a 
favQurable  sign.  Two  otbtT  kinds  of  trifmlia  are 
mentioned  by  Faitus,  the  tripudimm  oscwitm,  from 
the  cry  of  bird*,  and  sonivium^  from  the  sound  of 
the  pulae  fuiluig  to  tho  ground :  in  what  ruspects 
tho  Luter.diftnd  from  the  tripuditm  loft'itfwtrm, 
we  arp  not  tnfnrtnpd.  (Ci  .  n-!  Fam.  ri.  6 ;  8c<" 
also  Festna,  5.  IT. /m/j,  In^miium^  oacumm  tripu- 
dium.) 

4.  £jt  quadrupetiihus.  Aiij^uries  could  .lUo  \<r 
taken  from  four-fo<it<>d  annn.-iU  ;  but  tlnac  furmed 
BO  part  of  the  original  science  of  the  augurs,  and 
were  never  employed  by  them  in  Liking  auspices 
on  behalf  of  the  statt^  or  iu  the  exercise  of  their 
art  pnpoily  to  called.  They  must  be  looked  upon 
simply  as  a  mode  of  iirlvate  divinp.t-nn,  which  was 
natunlly  brought  uindcr  the  notic  •>!  tha  nu^rs, 
and  secma  bfthom  to  havo  hec  i  ri  luccd  to  a 
kiT  d  fif  system.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  when  a 
fox,  a  wuit,  a  horse,  a  dog,  or  any  other  kind  of 
qnadraped lan  acroit  a personl)  pathori^ipeared  in 
an  unusual  place,  it  ft.nned  an  aiijfury.  (Sec  c.y. 
Uor.  (Jarm.  iii.  27.)  'L'hejuae  aunncium  belonged 
to  this  daM  of  angntioa.  (Cic.  cfe  IMo.  iL  U ;  Feet 
t,v.ju(fes  aunpidvm  ;  Serr.  a<f  Virg.        iii.  537. 

5.  Ejc  dirit,  tc  t^jfmi.  Under  this  head  was 
indiidod  evaiy  kind  of  aaguy,  which  doe*  not  fidl 
under  any  of  the  four  classes  mentioned  above, 
such  as  sneezing,  stumblingt  and  other  accidental 
things.  (Comp.Ser7.citf  Fw9».iM.  IT.  4A8.)  Then 
was  an  iiniKjrtant  augury  of  this  kind  connected 
with  the  army,  which  was  called  &»  acmminilms^ 
that  ii,  tho  flamet  appearing  at  the  pohita  of  spears 
or  other  wea{)on9.  (Cic.  da  Dn,  >L  30»  tfl»  NlU, 
Dear.  iL  3 ;  Dtooyi.  t.  46.) 

Tlio  oidinafT'  manner  of  talcing  the  anspices, 
properly  so  called  (Le.  ctjulo  ;md  ejc  avihus)^  waa 
as  follows :  Tho  penon  who  was  to  take  them  first 
niaiked  oat  with  a  wand  {Utuu*)  a  divinon  in 
the  heavens  called  temjJtum  or  tcscitm,  within 
which  he  intended  to  make  his  obMrvations.  The 
•tat&m  when  he  waa  to  take  dw  auspices  vn» 
also  separated  by  a  solemn  formula  from  the  rest 
of  the  land,  and  was  likewise  called  templum  or 
fssnun.  He  then  proceeded  to  pitch  a  tent  in  it 
(tabemaculum  oapen\  and  this  tent  again  was 
also  called  temjJum,  or,  more  accurately,  templum 
niinua.  [Txmplu&(.J  Wilbin  the  walls  of  Rome, 
or,  men  pnperiy  spraking,  within  the  pomoerium, 
there  wj«  no  f>cmsion  to  select  a  spot  and  pitch  a 
tent  on  it^  as  there  wa«  a  ^lace  on  the  Arx  on  the 
aummit  of  the  Oapitotino  hill,  called  Aupuraculum^ 
which  had  been  consecrated  once  lor  all  for  this 
puq>ose.  {ViiiluA,  $.v,  Aujptraculttm  ;  cump.  Liv. 
i.  1 M,  iv.  \ii ;  4$  Of,  HL  16.)  In  Uko  manner 
tin  re  wru  in  every  Roman  camp  a  p!a<"  railed 
auyuraic  {^iii»C  Am*  iL  13,  XV.  30),  wuich  mi- 
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I  twetod  tho  «nie  pnrpose  ;  hat  on  all  oHmt  «ee»* 

ftions  a  place  had  to  be  consecrated,  and  a  t«rut  to 
be  pitched,  ac,  fior  instance,  in  the  Camp«&s  ACat^ 
tina,  when  die  oonitia  eentarhrtn  were  to  be  iMsId. 
The  person  who  was  then  taking  the  &uarpice« 
waited  for  the  faroorable  signs  to  appear  ;  but  it 
was  necessary  during  this  time  that  there  sboald 
be  no  interruption  of  any  kind  whatsoertar  (^mH^- 
timm\  and  hence  the  word  tOmtium  was  uaed  in 
a  more  extended  sense  to  signify  the  nboence  oi 
every  thing  that  was  faulty.   jEverj  thng,  oxi  thm 
contrary,  that  rendered  the  auspices  invalid  'w-a.^ 
called  vitium  (Cic.  ds  Div.  ii.  34  •  Feetus,  «.  m- 
lentio  mryere)  ;  and  hence  we  constantly  wmmA  m 
Livy  and  other  writers  of  titio  mtaguttrfjtitm  tmefxH^ 
vUio  kje  lala,  &,c    The  watching  ior  the  auspices 
was  called  tpectio  or  ssmine  de  eoda,  the  declaxa> 
tioii  of  what  was  observed  or,  if  thr t 

were  unfavourable,  UauuUiatio.    In  the  latter 
the  person  who  took  the  auspices  seems  usually  to 
hnve  said  aiio  dur,  by    hirh  the  liusincs4  in  band, 
whether  the  holding  uf  the  comUui  or  any  tbic^ 
else,  was  entirely  stopf>ed.  (Cic  de  Leg,  VL  IS.) 

Having  explained  what  the  a«spi'-»»s  were  and 
how  they  were  taken,  we  have  ik>w  to  determizie 
who  had  the  {>owcr  of  taking  them.    In  th*  firsC 
place  it  is  certain  thrtt  in  nncient  times  no  one  but 
a  patrician  could  take  liie  auspices,  and  tbat  a 
plebeian  had  no  power  of  doing  so.   Tho  godo  «^ 
the  Unman  state  were  the  gods  of  the  patrici.iTUi 
alone,  and  it  was  consequently  r^jardcd  aa  an  act 
of  profimation  for  any  plebeian  to  attempt  to  ia- 
tcrpret  the  will  of  these  gods.    Ilencc  the  posts-c^- 
siun  uf  the  ausuices  {kaiben  amtpiaa)  is  one  of  the 
most  distingxiisned  prerogatiTea  of  l^e  patriciniiB  ; 
they  arc  s:ud  to  be  peneM  pairum,  and  are  called 
euurjPicM  patrum.  (Liv.  vi.  41,  x.  8  *,  compi.  V9.  &) 
It  would  fuhher  appear  that  every  patridan  mi^ht 
t:iVe  the  auspices  ;  but  here  a  distinction  is  to  T>c 
observed.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  in  the 
mort  ancient  liinei  no  ttannction,  whotber  fgrnm 
or  {jublic,  was  {H-rfonned  without  consulting^  the 
auspices  (itist  atupicato^  Cic  d»  Div,  i.  1 6  ;  VaL 
Mu.  ii  1.  §  1) ;  and  honce  anae  ^  ^adnetioift  of 
auftpicta  prtfixta  and  auspicia  ptJJica.    One  of  tho 
most  frequent  occasions  on  which  the  <aupicia 
privalm  wen  taken,  waa  in  caao  of  a  nwrriafo 
(Cic,  Val.  Max.  //.  cc.)  ;  and  hence  after  private 
auspices  had  become  entirely  disused,  the  Romans, 
in  acodidaneo  with  thdr  nana]  Ion  of  pftaw  ring 
ancient  foniis,  wi  ro  ;ii  customed  in  later  timrs  to 
employ  aiMyiwt  in  marrii^cs,  who,  however,  acted 
only  Bi  fiiaidi  of  the  hndegroom,  to  witsoaa  the 
payment  of  tho  dowry  and  to  sii])orintend  the 
various  rites  of  the  marria^  (PlaiuC  Cktt.  proL 
85 :  Suet.  CW.  26 ;  Tac  Am,  zl  27.)  The 
employment  of  the  auspices  at  marriages  waa  one 
great  aigoment  used  by  the  patricians  agninst 
eotuuiimm  hotween  themselves  and  the  plebeians, 
as  it  woold  oceanon,  they  urged,  pertmr^afionem 
auspiciorvm  ptMieonm  frwatorumqme,  (Liv.  ir. 
2.)    The  posteMiai  of  these  private  auspicia  is 
eupwaifd  in  another  passage  of  Livy  by  privaikm 
aiupida  kabere.  (Liv.  vL  41.)     In  taking  these 
private  auspices,  it  would  appear  that  any  patrician 

*  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  by 
paires  in  these  passages  the  whole  body  of  the 
patricians  is  meant,  and  not  the  senators,  as 
llubinn  ruserts.    (Conip.  Bockcr,  J^ftn  AfMk,  VoL 

iu  piiTt  L  p.  304,  &c) 
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wu  einplov rtl.  v  Tirt  kn«w  hov  to  fomi  tempfa  nd 
■a|Bau)t<^]  xrith  the  art  of  augury,  end  wai 
dHvefaa  caQed  napev  or  otr^vr  .*  it  doe*  not  ap- 
pew  to  hare  b««n  iteoesaiuy  nor  unial  n  luch 
caw  to  hare  recottrse  to  the  public  anifiir?,  the 
Miben  of  the  coUcgium,  who  are  therefore 
frvqncntir  called  ot^itrw  pAliri^  to  distingnlab 
(h»  from  the  pHTat^  aiitfnrs.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  il  8, 
wifam.  ri.  6  ;  Festus,  #.  r.  (pihufue  penera.)  Tlie 
OR,  biwerar,  w»  way  difl^nt  with  respect  ta 
OMpuM  pufjHen,  generally  cri!lri^  ain^pieia 
vBp]r,  or  those  which  concerned  the  stale  The 
iMcrei^  oahr  be  taken  by  the  penoni  who  re- 
ptCKnl»l  the  *tat*%  and  who  act<»d  as  mediators 
fcetVKa  tih:  ^'>(is  and  the  stale  ;  for  though  all 
lh»pittidnu  were  i-ltjL;iblc  for  taking  the  anspicoa, 
Tet  it  w  mily  the  ma^i.wtrntrs  who  were  in  tutual 
o{  them.  Aa  long  ai  there  were  any 
patrician  nagixtiates,  the  aaapieei  v«t«  exeliuiTely 
t  :L?.r  laiids  ;  on  their  entrance  upon  office,  they 
fcueifed  the  aiupices  {aectfiebomt  atupkia,  Cic  d« 
Aa  &  36} ;  while  their  ofiee  lasted,  tbejr  ««n 
in  of  thrm   (JutbAant  or  emtit  corum 

MfwaKv  ziii  I5>  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
tWriCMs,  thcf  kid  dwn  down  (^OMfaitf  or  di*. 

fmdmt  aitffnriu  Cic.  XoL  Dear,  il  3).  In 
oK^hfiwrret,  there  waa  no  pnfririan  magiatiatc, 
^^MfHttbeeaae  msied  in  <ke  whole  body  of 

th*  Datrlcciria,  which  w;is  expressed  hy  the  words 
wpaa     jHifrw  rWeam^    (Cic  ^nrf,  6.)  Thia 
k^pcMd  m  tibe  kingly  period  on  tiie  deodw  of  a 
^iag,  aed  the  palritians  then  choic  an  interrex, 
*^  ^  then^bce  i&reated  by  thiun  with  the 
i«kl«riikaif  Aemspieea,  and  waa  tlrai  enabbd 
to  pfNiiat?  bttw  ctrn  the  gods  and  the  stiite  in  the 
^^BctMo  of  a  new  king-   In  like  manner  in  the 
KfKMkaa  period,  wImb  it  wu  Mieted  lluil  there 
W  V.;a  »-jrji.'thing  faulty  (rtfum)  in  the  auspices 
^J^^  election  of  the  ccmsula,  and  they  were 
■  eonopquence  to  resign  t^r  office,  the 
returned  to  the  whole  body  of  the  po- 
^OM^  who  bad  recourse  to  an  interreffimm  for 
wMoeal  «f  the  auspices,  and  for  handing  them 
a  perfect  stete  to  ike  sew  nuigistra^es : 
we  find  the  expressions  trpei^rt  de  iniegrv 
«ad  rrvorare  per  vUerre^um  cuttpida. 
(1-5-     IT,  31,  M.  1.) 

It  will  be  seen  frtiiu  what  has  been  *n'ii  that 
wtMoian  ttate  waa  a  species  of  ihcotnicy,  iiia.1 
«t  pods  were  its  rulers,  aiid  that  it  was  by  means 
■  il»e  Btupires  that  they  intimati*d  their  will  tt>  the 
"V^wotalivi-s  of  thii  pcopk,  lliat  i»,  the  njagi»- 
^' 1 1  f(^iows  from  this,  as  has  been  already 
''^■Kktd,  that  no  public  act  could  W  performed 
''Aort  ci>ii&ulting  the  auspict-«,  no  election  could 
»  held,  no  law  passed,  no  war  waged  ;  for  a  ne- 
^of  the  auspices  would  have  l>e<-n  e<iuivalent  to 
•'^••itoitioo  that  the  gods  had  ceased  to  rule  the 
»tate. 

TW."  still  rt-ma'n  three  {x>inl«  in  connection  with 
Ae  aupKcs  which  requinj  uoiice:  —  1.  The  reia- 
^  dteupMnteeto  the  augurs  in  tddagtlie 
*"^P*<*-  3.  The  manner  in  which  the  m.'i|ristrat<-9 
Jw<»ed  the  auspices.  3.  The  relation  of  the  dif- 
nuuMiiaite  to  one  anotker  with  VMpoet  to 


«e«B},!ti-f.    We  rriM    nly  make  a  few  brief  re- 
^*  iifoo  each  of  these  important  matters,  and 
Tt(«T  sDT  naden  for  loQer  f f^wnatien  to  the 

•^'i-V  dixUiiion  of  f/i'iim.  Verfassuno, 
^  H       to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  great 
 * 
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1*  Th*  distinction  betwmi  the  duties  4^  th? 
magistrates  and  the  augurs  m  taking  the  auspices 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  connected  with 
this  subject,  but  perhaps  a  latisfactory  solution  of 
these  difficnlties  mar  b«?  found  by  taking  on  his. 
torical  view  of  the  quediion.  We  are  told  not  only 
that  the  kings  were  in  potMidoB  of  the  auspices, 
hut  t!i:i»  tli-y  thetnselvcs  were  ncqtiaintcd  with 
the  iiri  iuid  practised  it.  Homulus  is  re{)TiMented 
to  haire  been  the  boot  of  augurs,  and  frr>m  him  all 
succeeding  aninirs  received  the  il  i  f  i:  ark  of  their 
office,  the  iiium,  with  which  tluii  kmg  exercised 
his  calling.  (Cic  ds  L  2,  IL  17  :  Liv.  L  10.) 
He  is  further  stated  tn  have  apixtinted  three  anprirs, 
but  only  as  his  aiiai^tants  in  taking  the  auspices, 
a  fiict  which  is  important  to  bear  in  mind.  (Cic 
lie  Rep.  ii.  9.)  Their  di^fiitty  pradually  increaspd 
iu  consetjuenoe  of  their  being  employed  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  kingi,  and  also  in  consequence 
of  their  becoming  the  prescrrrrs  nr.d  depositaries 
of  the  science  of  augury.  Formed  into  a  collegium, 
they  handed  down  to  their  successors  the  various 
rules  of  the  Bcience,  while  the  kin^,  and  .subse- 
quently the  magistrates  of  the  rcpubUc,  were  liable 
to  change.  TmIt  dntlei  tkae  beeame  twofold,  to 
assist  the  ni.igistmtps  in  takinf^  the  auspices,  and 
to  preserve  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  art.  They 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  aospiees  Aonwlvea, 
though  thfv  understood  them  better  than  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  the  lightains  and  the  birds  were  not 
sent  to  them  bat  to  the  Bnqglotimtie  ;  they  dio- 
charjfcd  no  indep(Mide:it  f  inctlons  either  political 
or  ecclesiastical,  and  are  therefore  deacnbed  by 
Cleero  as  prnaH.  (D»  DMm.  L  40.)  At  tbe 
angurs  were  therefore  merely  the  assistants  of  tho 
magistrate!,  they  could  not  take  the  aaspioet 
witttflot  Ae  faster,  though  the  magistiBtet  on  the 
contniry  could  dispense  with  their  ns<<istance,  OS 
most  frequently  hare  happened  in  the  affNOntment 
of  a  dictativ  tbe  eonttu  en  mifitarjr  expeditiont 
at  a  distance  from  the  city.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  the  augurs  were 
the  interpreters  of  the  science,  they  possessed  the 
right  of  dechuing  whether  the  auspices  were  valid 
or  invalid,  and  that  too  whether  they  were  present 
or  not  at  the  time  of  taking  them  ;  and  whoever 
qu^tioned  their  decision  was  liable  to  seven 
pi:ni?hm'^nt.  (Cic.  tie  /,<•</.  il  B.)  They  thns  pos- 
fc^iinjU  iii  ii  ality  a  veto  upon  every  important  puLlic 
transaction.  It  wan  this  power  which  made  the 
office  nn  nbiert  of  aml.ition  to  the  most  distin* 
giiisbed  nu  !i  ;it  lionie,  and  which  led  Cicero,  him- 
self an  augur,  fj  describe  it  as  the  highi  st  dignity 
in  the  statf  {dc  Ixf].  ii.  1*2).  The  augun  frequently 
enploycd  this  ttower  as  a  political  engine  to  vitiate 
the  election  of  such  parties  as  were  unfavourable 
to  the  excliuive  priTiMgee  of  the  potridana.  (Lir. 
vi  27,  viii.  23.) 

Bat  elthoBgb  tbe  augun  could  deeUn  that  there 
was  some  fault  in  the  auspices,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  could  not,  in  iavour  of  titcir  othce,  de- 
dan  that  any  unfiiTOumble  lign  had  appeared  to 
them,  since  it  was  not  to  them  that  the  auspices 
were  sent.  Thus  wc  are  told  that  the  augurs  did 
not  possess  the  speofw,  that  ig,  tbe  right  of  taking 
the  state-auspices.  This  Bj>fctw,n{  which  we  have 
alrrady  brielly  spoken,  was  of  two  kinds,  one 
mora  exteniive  and  tbe  other  non  limited.  In 
the  one  case  the  person,  who  ex(  n  isi  d  it,  could 
put  a  stoD  to  the  proceedings  of  any  other  magis- 
trate  bj  ai*  obnuntiatio :  this  was  colkd  ^mNo  et 
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numtiatio  (p^-rliaps  also  fj>eHio  cum  tiuutialtorif^  and 
belMwed  only  to  the  higbi»t  nmguitnitea,  the  con- 
lab,  dietaton,  interrege*,  and,  with  wme  nodtfioip 
tions,  to  the  pwtfirs.  In  the  other  case,  the  pt  rs^.n 
who  took  the  causes  onlv  ez«raMd  the  tpectio  in 
rderence  to  the  do^  of  tm  own  ofiee,  and  could 
m>t  interfere  witk  any  otha  ma>;i!ttrate:  thii  wai 
called  tpecHo  tme  nmmHaiiome^  and  belonged  to  the 
other  magistratea,  the  ccnaors,  aedilea,  and  quaea- 
tofa,  Nov  aa  the  aogon  did  not  poueas  the 
nnipifps,  they  con»e*j»nmt!r  rould  iU)t  fiosies*!  the 
apeciio  (Ao^ere  ip^tuitHUi) ;  Lut  as  the  auguri  were 
eonatantly  employed  by  the  magistrates  to  take  the 
auspices,  thrr  rxrrdged  the  pikhIki,  though  they 
did  not  pones*  it  in  virtue  of  their  oiHce.  When 
11107  employed  by  the  magiatratea  in  taking 
the  au^pi"f«.  ther  possrsjied  \hr  right  of  the  «mh- 
tmiio,  and  thua  bad  the  }>ower,  by  the  deckrattun 
of  uufavtMUalile  aigna  (ol>nttHtiatio)y  to  put  a  atop 
to  all  important  public  tranftactions  (Cic.  de  Lr^. 
iL  12).  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  understand 
the  aaeertioB  of  Cicero  (Flstqefk  iL  83)^  that  the 
nnj^nrs  possessed  the  maUiatioy  the  consuls  and  the 
other  (higher)  ma^tzatea  both  the  tpeetio  and 
mtmHafkn  thoasli  it  mnat,  at  the  Mne  time,  be 
borne  in  ininrj  that  this  riijht  of  ntudiaHo  mpy  li-'- 
longed  to  them  in  consequ.-ncc  of  their  Wiug  cm- 
ployed  by  the  magistratea.  ( Respecting  the  paasatte 

of  Feat u A,  5.  r.  sfHCtt't),  which  seems  tO  (Sach  A  dif> 

iiuont  doctrine,  aee  Rabino,  p.  58.) 
S.  At  to  tile  manner  in  which  tiio  nRgiatratea 

received  the  auspices,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
aa  many  modem  writcra  have  done,  that  they  were 
eonferred  upon  them  in  any  special  manner.  It 
waa  the  act  of  their  election  which  made  them  the 
recipienta  of  the  auspices,  since  the  comitia,  in 
which  they  were  appointed  to  their  office,  were 
hdd  om^imht  and  consequently  their  appointment 
was  repnrded  a*  mtified  by  the  pods.  The  auspices, 
thcrefurc,  paas^d  immediately  into  tlieir  hauiiU 
upon  the  abdication  of  their  imdoceaaora  in  office. 
There  are  two  circumstances  which  have  ^'iven 
rise  to  the  opiuion  that  the  magistrates  revcived 
the  auapioM  Djeoneipeeial  act.  The  firat  ia,  that 
the  iifw  magistrate,  immediately  after  the  midnight 
oil  which  hia  office  began,  waa  aocuatomed  to  obaerre 
the  heavooe  in  oider  to  obtain  a  happy  aign  for 
ihc  commencement  of  hia  duties  (Dionys.  ii.  C). 
But  he  did  not  do  thia  in  order  to  obtain  the 
auspices  ;  he  already  poaaeaaed  them,  and  it  waa 
in  virtue  of  hi.4  possession  of  tb-  lliathe  was  able 
to  observe  the  heavens.  The  second  circumstance 
In  whieh  wo  have  heeo  aDadioflr,  was  the  imtuf/u- 
rotj"  (if  the  kin^H  on  the  Arx  after  th  ir  f  lection 
in  the  comitia  (Liv.  i.  Itt).  But  this  inauguration 
had  referenee  timply  to  tiie  priestly  <^ee  of  the 
liin::,  and,  therefore,  did  not  take  place  in  the  case 
of  the  republican  magiatnttes»  th<M^b  it  continued 
in  use  in  the  a|»po&itaient  of  tiio  rex  wcnfum  and 
the  other  priests. 

3»  The  ausjticM  belonging  to  the  different  magis- 
trates were  divided  into  two  daaaes,  called  auspida 
ihorima  or  majora  and  minora.  The  former,  which 
belonged  originally  to  the  kings,  pasaed  over  to  the 
cnnsula  on  the  institution  of  the  republic,  and  likc- 
wiae  to  llie  CKtraordinnry  magiatratea,  the  dictators, 
interreires.  and  consular  trihiine?.  When  the  ron- 
siili  were  deprived  in  course  of  time  of  jjart  of  their 
f^utiea,  and  separate  magistrates  were  created  to 
difVrtr,"'  them,  they  naturally  receireil  the  cwspi- 
riu  uiujttm  also :  thia  was  the  case  with  the  ccn> 


sors  ajid  praetnn.  The  qoaestora  and  the  cunde 
aeddca,  on  the  contrary,  had  only  the  amipim 
anaorv,  beeaaae  they  received  them  fion  the  eai* 

Buls  and  [)nietors  of  the  year,  and  their  aospi(y< 
were  derived  from  the  mqpra  of  the  higher  mo- 
giatratca.    (Meaaalla,  ap,  OA  ziiL  15.) 

It  remaitu  to  trace  the  hi^ior}-  of  the  college  of 
augurs.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  a  com* 
mon  opinion  in  antiquity  that  the  angonhip  eved 
its  origin  to  the  iirat  king  of  Rome,  and  it  ia  ae- 
oordingly  atated,  that  a  college  of  three  augurs  vai 
appointed  by  Romulus,  answcrini;  to  the  nnmber 
or  Ilia  early  tribea,  the  Ramnefs.  ritie»,  and  La> 
cerensca.  This  is  the  accmmt  of  Cicero  (Jf  litp. 
ii.  9),  uho  aupposed  Numa  to  have  added  tvo 
more  (  ii.  14),  withonti  Jwwev^,  atating  in  what 
way  these  latter  correapondcd  to  the  tribe*.  On 
the  other  »ide  i>tand  different  statements  of  Liw. 
first,  one  (iv.  4)  mhich  is  probably  an  err  r,  i; 
which  the  first  institution  of  augura  ia  attributed 
to  Numa,  seemingly  on  the  theory  that  all  the 
Roman  rdigion  was  derived  from  tha  aeeood  kitft 
secondly,  a  statement  of  far  more  importance  (x.  6), 
that  at  the  paaaii^  of  the  Oxuinian  law  the  aqgus 
were  hot  fevr  in  munher,  whidh  Uvy  hinadi^  vba 

recognised  the  principle  of  the  number  of  auniir- 
correaponding  to  that  of  the  tribea,  nofota  ia 
have  been  aoddentaL  Thia  is  iaqmaU^  as 
Nii  huhr  has  shown  {TTist.  of  Home,  vol,  iii  p. 
352),  who  thinka  the  third  tribe  waa  ezdaded 
from  tiia  college  of  aogora,  and  Aat  HtB  fm, 
therefore,  reprcacntcd  the  Ramnea  and  Titie&  only. 
It  is  hard  to  suppose,  however,  that  thia  su^ 
riority  of  the  Ramnes  and  Tities  Otet  the  twnl 
tribe  could  have  continued  down  to  the  time  of 
the  O^^uliiian  law  (b.c.  .^OO):  moreover,  aa  twa 
augurs  apiece  were  appointed  (mm  each  of  the  two 
first  tribes,  and  the  remaining  fiva  from  the  plebs, 
it  does  not  appear  how  the  Lnceres  coold  everhafS 
obtained  the  privilege.  A  ditfureiit  mode  of  rfr' 
oonciling  the  contmdietoiy  nombeta  four  and  three 
is  sougnt  for  in  another  statement  of  Cicero  {dt 
Div.  i.  40),  tlial  the  kings  were  augurs,  so  that 
after  their  expulsion  another  augxir  may  have  be«n 
added  inste.Trl  nf  them  to  the  orid"^'  numher 
which  represented  the  tribes.  Probably-  thia  is 
one  of  the  nmny  cases  in  early  Roman  history  ia 
which  the  only  conclusion  we  can  cf^tie  tn  is,  that 
the  theory  of  what  otkfki  to  have  been  according 
to  aatiqaariaas  of  a  lauter  age  diffived  from  wist 
actually  tcis  accorditi^  to  the  cadieit  aecwMl*  I* 
which  Livy  had  recourac. 

The  Ognhiian  hiw  (b.c  800),  which  iofrmed 
the  nnmber  of  p  >iiti'Ts  to  eight,  >  y  ihr  addition  of 
four  phsbciona,  aud  that  of  the  autfura  to  nine  l<r 
the  addition  of  five  plebrians,  may  be  eonddaed  a 
nort  ofnera  in  Roman  history.  The  religious  du- 
tiiKtion  between  the  two  orden  which  had  been  so 
oftoi  insiated  npon  waa  now  at  an  end,  and  it  was 
no  longer  posaible  to  use  the  ansplces  as  a  {wliti'til 
instrument  against  the  nlebeiana.  The  number  w 
nine  augura  which  thia  law  fixed,  lasted  down 
the  diotatorahip  of  Sylla,  who  increased  thm  to 
fifteen,  a  multifile  of  the  original  three,  probsblj 
with  a  reference  to  the  early  tribea.  (Liv.  IJi* 
89.)  A  aixteenth  lilimber  waa  added  by  Jul:  <« 
Caesar  after  his  ntWD  frm  fi^t  (Dmo  ^ 
xlii.  51.) 

The  membera  of  the  college  of  augurs  poases'  ^1 
self-election  (cooptait).  At  first  they^  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  but  aa  the  king  hiaadf 
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■I  aa^,  their  appointment  by  him  vas  not  con- 
■dmd  contranr  to  thia  principle.  {jRomuItu  eoop- 
«a«r  amfptres^  de  Hep.  iL  9.)  They  retained  the 
r^i  ci  ri'-optadoo  antil  B.C.  103,  the  year  of 
the  I>xnir^  law.  By  thia  law  it  was  enacted 
tiut  racaocies  in  the  prieatly  colleges  should  be 
4kdip  hf  tke  Totes  of  a  minority  of  the  tribes, 
i.e,  arrenteen  out  of  thirtv-fiTe  choson  bv  lot. 
(Ck.  de  Ug.  Aqr.  iL  7  ;  VelL  Pat.  iL  12  ;  "Suct. 

The  Domitian  law  waa  repealed  by 
Sdk&C  81  (Pseud  >-Af.con.  in  Cic.  Dir.  p.  102, 
ed.  Oielli),  but  again  reatured  B.  c.  63,  daring  the 
camdahip  of  Cicero^  ibie  trihane  T.  Anniiu 
lAlieirxs  with  the  stipport  of  Cat^ir  (Dion  Cass. 
xuTiL  37).  It  waa  a  aecond  time  abrogated  by 
^Mooy  B.  c:  44  (Dion  Omb.  zBt.  68)  ;  whethm- 
•coin  reatoced  by  Ilirti'.is  and  Pansa  in  their 
gaaal  aoonfanent  of  the  acta  of  Antony,  teems 

dedBf  aognn  at  pleaanre. 

TW  angoxa  were  elected  fw  Ufe,  and  erea  if 
■pitilTy  eeprieteJ,  never  lort  their  aend  dume- 

t«T.    (Plin. /]7>.  iv.  8.)    When  a  vacancy  ocrurrod, 
the  faadidate  waa  Dominated  by  two  of  the  elder 
■iMilMieftfceeengge  (Cic       iL  2),  the  deeten 
vfT?  ra-'.m,  arui  the  new  member  waa  then  so- 
kaalr  inaagnxated.    (Cic  BruL  1.)    On  such 
eMMMithtrt  waa  alwuys  a  apkndid banquet  given, 
ai  »hich  all  the  augriirs  wore  expected  to  be  present. 
(Ck.  Qd  Fam.  riL  26,  ad  JU.  xu.  1^  14,  15.) 
He  eily  ttniMtfaii  in  ^  ebllcge  mM  floe  of  age ; 
ai  iMtT  augur  alwaya  voted  befima  younger,  even 
V  thi  latter  filled  one  of  the  higher  offices  in  the 
(Cic  <le  Am.  1 8.)   The  head  of  the  college 
W  «dicd  moffuter  eolUffU.    It  waa  expected  that 
lA  ika  amoa  ahould  lire  on  fiiendly  temu  with 
taathtr,  and  it  waa  a  mle  that  no  one  waa 
to  he  elected  to  the  office,  who  waa  known  to  he  an 
WBT  to  any  of  the  college.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iiL  1 0.) 
Theaagur,  who  had  inaugurated  a  younger  member, 
«as  always  to  be  regarded  by  the  latter  in  the  light 
e  HMt  (■•  |i Jiwtfi  «Hi  Amo  colms  Cic 


As  insignia  of  their  office  the  anfim  wore  the 
tnimi^  or  public  drrss  (Serv.  a-I  .iftr  vii.  612), 
■ad  carried  in  their  band  the  Ittuiu  or  curved  wand. 
(LiTTtra]  On  the  eoiitt  of  the  Romans,  who 
4Ued  the  office  of  augur,  we  constantly  find  the 
ktea,  and  along  with  it,  not  unfrequentlr,  the 
M  eaithen  vwael  which  waa  used  bv  them 
h  BCTificea.  (Liv.  x.  7  ;  V:irr.  L.  L.  v.  121,  ed. 
Muikr.)    Both  of  these  uutrumenta  arc  seen  in 

tbmimiceinrf 


Th^  *c>  nre  of  the  augurs  was  called  jV*  aypintm 
Sfid  jma  autpurimm^  and  waa  preserved  in  books 
9ineayBi«iiat),iiHiich  ■»  fraqvenlly  mentioned 
fa  Ae  ancient  writers.  The  exprrjsinn  fnr  con- 
iririaf  the  aognn  waa  rd'errt  ad  awjures^  and 
tMwm  wen  cdlad  MCPrik  or  rsiponja  ai(^ 
r*m.  The  science  of  ansnry  had  greatly  declined 
b  tikc  time  of  Cicero  ;  and  althuagh  he  frequently 
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he  nor  any  of  the  educated  classes  appears  to  hane 

had  any  &ith  in  it  What  a  farce  it  had  become 
a  few  years  later  is  evident  from  the  suiteuicnt  of 
Dionysiua  (ii.  6),  who  informs  ns  that  a  new 
magistrate,  who  took  the  nn-piees  upon  the  first 
day  of  his  office,  waa  accustomed  tu  have  an  augui 
on  his  side,  who  told  him  that  l%htDliig  had  a|»> 
poared  on  hi^  left,  which  was  regarded  as  a  good 
outen,  and  although  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
happened,  this  deckntion  waa  eonsiden>d  wtA- 
cient.  (Mascov,  Jure  Ampt'cii  (ipwl  JfomanO$f 
Lips.  1721  ;  Werther,  De  Aiujunis  liomamB^ 
Lemgo,  1835  ;  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  voL  ii.  p.  935, 
&.C.  ;  Miiller,  Elrudcr,  vol.  iL  p.  110,  &c.  ;  Ilar- 
tung,  lielufioH  der  Humeri  voL  L  p.  9U,  &c  ; 
Gottling,  ChaekieAie  der  l^m.8laat0Mr/.^iWfiu,i 
IVcker,  It'dm.  Alterth.  vul.  ii.  part  L  p.  304  ;  hot 
above  all  Hubino,  Rom.  yer/iutumg^  p.  34,  &c.) 
AUOURA'CULUM.  [Avotm,  p.  176,  a.] 
AUGURA'LE.  [Auolr,  p.  1 76, a.] 
AUQUSTA'LES  (ac  Imii^  alao  caUed  Angut- 
taSa^  wt.  11  >— fail,  lodCsm,  and  hy  the  Greek 
writers  and  in  Greek  inscriptions,  Z/ffcurra,  2e- 
edaifta,  Airfowrri\M%  were  games  celebrated  in 
homrar  of  Augustus,  «t  Rome  and  in  etiier  pnti 
of  the  Roman  empire.  After  the  battle  of  Actium, 
a  quinquennial  featival  (waH^pu  wcrrmj^If) 
WW  iuetltuted  •  and  the  bfathday  (7«W0Xia)  of 
Augustus  as  well  as  that  on  which  the  victory  waa 
announced  at  Home,  were  regarded  as  festival  days. 
(Dion  Gaaa.  IL  19.)  In  the  pnmnces,  also,  in 
addition  to  temples  and  altars,  quinquennijil  garnet 
were  inatituted  in  almoat  every  town.  (Suet  Avg. 
59.)  The  RaMn  eqnitea  were  accustomed  of  their 
own  accord  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Augustus 
in  every  alternate  year  (Suet  Aug.bl);  and  the 
preeton,  before  any  decree  had  b«en  passed  for  the 
purpoae,  were  also  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  gamea 
every  year  in  honour  of  Augustus.  (Dion  Cn.ts. 
lir.  26,  30).  It  was  not,  however,  till  b.  c.  1 1,  that 
the  festival  on  the  birth-day  of  Aagiuttu  wa^  for- 
mally eatablished  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  ( Dion 
Cass.  lir.  34),  and  it  is  this  festival  which  is 
tianally  meant  when  the  Augustales  or  Augustalia 
are  mentioned.  It  waa  celebrated  iv.  Id.  Octobr. 
At  the  death  of  Auguatua,  thia  festival  ajiAuuied  a 
more  solemn  character,  mw  added  to  the  Faati, 
and  celebrated  to  hit  h  nnournaagod.  (Tac.  Ann. 
L  13  ;  Dion  Casa.  IvL  4G.)  Hence,  Tacitus  speaks 
of  it  as  first  eatablished  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
{Ann.  i.  54.)  It  was  henceforth  exhibited  annually 
in  the  circus,  at  first  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plcbs, 
at  the  commenccnMUt  of  the  leign  of  Tibcriua,  bat 
afterwards  by  the  praetor  percgrinus.  (Taicit  Atm, 
i.  15  ;  Dion  Cass.  IvL  46.)  These  ^amea  coD- 
tiniied  to  be  exhibited  in  the  time  ofDlon  Ginfal% 
that  ia,  about  a.  d.  230  (liv.  :'>4). 

The  augustalesi,  or  au>;u5Uilia,  at  Ncapolia 
(Naples),  were  celebrated  with  gnat  Bplendeur* 
They  wore  instituted  in  the  lifetime  of  Aiignstua 
(Suet  Aug.  dU),  and  were  celebrated  every  five 
years.  Aceovding  to  Stnbo  (t.  p.  246),  who 
speaks  of  these  games  without  mentioning  their 
name,  they  rivalled  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
Grecian  feativab.  They  consisted  of  gynumtlo 
and  musical  contests,  and  lasted  for  several  days. 
At  theae  snmca  the  £mperor  Claudina  brou|;ht 
forward  a  Greek  eomedy,  and  received  the  pnae. 
(Suet  Claud.  1 1  ;  compare  Dion  (}ass.  Ix.  6.) 

Auguatalia  (S^Sovra)  were  alao  celebrated  at 
Alenodrio,  ae  appoaa  from  in  iaooripHon  la 
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Onitor  (31  fj.  2)  ;  and  in  Oils  city  llicrc  wns  aniftg- 
uificcut  temple  to  Augustas  (4S«Sa0TcIo*',  Aujfut- 
tule).  We  find  mention  of  angtutalM  in  numerous 
other  place's,  as  Pt-reanms,  Nicuniedia,  &c. 

AUGUSTA'LES,  the  name  of  two  dauet  of 
prieita,  one  at  Rome  itid  die  ether  in  tbe  nimi- 
cipia,  frequently  inentiuned  in  inscriptions. 

I.  The  AnffustaUs  at  Home,  properly  called  so- 
dole$  Augugtalet,  which  is  the  name  they  always 
bear  in  inscriptions,  were  an  order  of  pinests  {Anffiu- 
lalium  siuxrdotium)  instituted  l»y  Tibmus  to  attend 
to  the  wo^^llip  of  Aui^iistug  and  the  Julia  gens. 
Tbey  were  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  principal 
persons  of  Rome,  and  wore  twenty  one  in  nuinlxT, 
tu  which  -ncro  added  Tiberius,  IJrusus,  Claudius, 
and  GernianicuA,  nj  nicnil>en  of  the  imperial 
family.  (Tacit  i.  54.)  They  were  also  called 
sacerdotet  Auguatedes  (Tacit.  A«».  ii.  B3)  ;  and 
sometimes  simply  Amgmitidet.  (Tadt  HuL  ii.  95.) 
Similar  priests  were  appointed  tn  attend  to  the 
worship  of  other  emperors  after  their  decease  ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  in  uucripCknit  nention  made 
of  the  9odale$  Flavii^  Hadriana/eiy  Ailnim\  Antn- 
nini^  &c  It  appean  that  the  fiuminet  AuffuOcUet 
oofbt  lo  be  distmgttbbed  fiwn  the  wtfafitt  Augus- 
t'lL-n.  We  find  tlirt  f'ninines  and  wiccrdoteg  were 
appointed,  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  to  attend  (o 
bia  w«»nhip ;  bat  w»  bavo  the  trimm  itaienenti 

of  Suetonius  and  Dion  Casjtius  that  this  worship 
was  confined  to  the  provinces,  and  was  not  prac- 
tised in  Rome,  or  in  any  part  of  Italy,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Augustus.  (Tacit  Ann.  L  10  ;  Suet 
Atiff.52i  Dion  Cass.  li.  20.)  Women  even  were 
appointed  priestesses  of  Augustus,  as  appears  from 
an  inscription  in  Qrut^  (320.  10):  this  practice 
probably  took  its  oripn  from  the  appointment  of 
Livia,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  lo  he  pricst^&s  to 
bar  deceased  husband.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivl  46.)  It 
seems  probable  that  the  s  nlales  Augnstales  wore 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  worship  ; 
but  that  the  flamines  Augustales  were  the  persons 
who  actually  offered  the  Kurifices  and  p<»rformcd 
the  uther  sacred  rites.  A  member  of  the  sodales 
Augustales  was  someUmee  a  flamen  also  (Orelli, 
ftisenp.  2366,2368)  ;  and  it  5«  not  injjirnhnVlc 
that  the  flamines  were  appointed  by  the  sodales. 

II.  Tbe  Ampuslalei  in  the  nvniciiMa  are  sup- 
posed In-  nm-  t  modem  writers,  in  consequence  of  the 
•tatemeiit  of  the  scholiast  on  Horace  {Sat.  ii.  3, 281), 
tobato  beena  elast<rf|nflalaMl«eledby  Augustus 
from  the  Hbertini  ti  atteud  to  the  religious  rites 
connected  with  the  worahip  of  the  Lares,  which 
tbat  emperor  was  said  to  bave  put  op  in  places 
where  two  or  more  ways  met.  (Orelli,  Inrcrip. 
voL  ii.  p.  197.)  Hilt  A.  W.  Zumpt,  in  an  excellent 
eaaaj  on  this  subject,  brings  forward  good  reasons 
for  rejecting  this  opinion.  [Compar.  Comimtalu.I 
Ho  thinks  it  much  more  probable  that  this  order 
of  priests  was  instituted  in  the  municipia  in  imita> 
tion  of  the  Augustales  at  Rome,  and  for  the  same 
object,naraely,  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Autifustiu. 
From  the  numcrouii  in.^crijitions  in  which  they  are 
mentioned,  we  learn  the  iollowing  fiicts  respecting 
them.  'I'hi  v  formed  a  coiiegium  and  wen*  ap- 
pointed by  the  dtxurtotu^^  or  senate  of  the  numi- 
cipia.  They  were  generally  libcrtini,  wiiich  is 
easily  eccountrd  for  by  the  fnrt,  that  none  but  the 
freebom  (Jmffenm)^  could  obtam  admission  into  the 
cnrift  of  tbe  munieipia;  and  as  there  seem  to  have 
been  mnny  expenre?  connected  vn'M  the  di.-scharjje 
of  the  dutiCK  of  the  Augustales,  the  decuriones  j 


would  not  be  anxious  to  obtain  this  distlnrti  n, 
while  the  libertini  on  the  contnuj,  who  ven 
generally  a  wealthy  class  and  were  not  mmtd 
with  any  honour,  would  natunilly  covet  it  The 
Augustales  ninkcd  next  in  dignity  to  the  dccu- 
riones;  and  as  tbej  wws  mostly  mm  of  propertv, 
they  came  in  course  of  time  to  form  a  middle  efajs 
between  the  decuriones  and  plebs,  like  the  eqon- 
trian  order  at  Rome.  Thus,  in  the  inscriptiont  of 
many  municipia,  we  find  the  decuriones,  Augtu> 
tales,  and  plebs,  mentioned  together  ad  the  thrr? 
classes  into  which  the  community  wiu  divided. 
The  six  principal  members  of  tbe  college  were 
called  .Sewn,  a  title  which  wems  to  hnv.« 
imitated  from  the  Smin  m  the  equestrian  o:i<r 
at  Rome.  (Ktr^'T,  Ejnmen  Critujue  det  Hidoritm 
anriitts  de  la  \  'if  ei  du  Jiarrie  d'A  v<fnsU^  Paris,  1844, 
Appendix  II ,  trmU  of  the  Augustales ;  but  m« 
especiaUy  A.  W.  Zompt,  XHs  ^syito/ao»  H  Sairii 
AngmiaUbm  Cmm&tMia  Elfi^f^kmt  &nL 
IB46.) 

AUOtrSTUS,  ft  Mttft  beriowed  m  (kbt. 

vianus  in  a  c.  27,  by  the  senate  a>id  the  Roinnn 
people.  It  was  a  word  used  in  connectioa  viti 
religion,  and  dc^inated  a  penon  as  iseRd  sad 
worthy  of  worship  ;  hence  the  Greek  writm  tnuji- 
late  it  by  %tSajrT6t.  (Dion  Cass,  liil  1^  IS ; 
Suet  Aug.  7  i  Veil.  Pat  fi.  91  ;  Flob  ir.lSt 
Oros.  vi.  20  ;  Censorin.  22  ;  Or.  Fatt.  i.  607.)  It 
was  not  a  title  indicative  of  power,  but  timply  i 
somame ;  and  is  hence  called  by  Suetonius  (7i&.  26) 
nomen  kereditarium.  It  was,  howevu^  bone  not 
only  by  Tiberius  and  the  other  emperon  cob- 
nectcd  with  the  family  of  Augusttis,  but  was  like- 
wise adopted  by  all  succeeding  emperors,  as  if 
descended,  either  by  birth  or  adupti'-n,  fmni  tfi" 
tirst  emperor  of  the  Roman  woriti  {^m  cjut  mmat 
trial  (puidam  adoptUm$  ant  jurv  hfrrdU«ri»  mm' 
deir,  Lamprid.  AUx.  Setr^r.  10).  The  namf  of 
AugiLnta  was  frequently  bciitowcd  upon  femal<a  «f 
the  imperial  fiuiiily,  the  first  insuni^  of  which 
occtirs  in  the  case  of  Livia,  who  received  this  title 
upon  her  adoption  into  the  Julia  gens  on  tbe  death 
of  ber  husband  Octavianus  (Tac  Amm.  L  8);  1»t 
Augustus  b<>lonjred  exclusively  to  the  reiirninp  m- 
pcTor  till  towards  the  end  of  the  seomd  centary* 
of  the  Christum  aen,  when  M.  Anrdltw  sad  L 
Verus  both  n^f -  n  -d  this  surname  (Spjuiian.  Atl. 
Fen**,  5,  M.  Ant.  i*kiL  7).  Ftxmi  this  tims  we 
frequently  find  two  or  even  a  greaisr  nomberof 
A  ugusti;  and  though  in  that  and  In  all  similar  nvv s 
the  persons  hononicd  with  the  title  wwe  rcssidcd 
as  porticipatosB  of  tbe  imperial  power,  still  tte  see 
who  received  the  title  first  was  looked  uf>on  ;u  tlic 
head  of  the  empire.  When  there  were  two  Aa- 
gusti  wo  find  on  edns  and  insoipticKM  A  VOO, 
and  when  three  A  V  0  G  O.  From  the  tine  of 
Probiu  the  title  became  perpetuu*  Augustas^  ud 
firom  Philippus  or  Claudius  Oothicus  $emp^  Alt' 
gustu*^  the  latter  of  whidi  titlos  waa  borne  br  the 
so-called  Roman  empcroni  in  Oemmny,  (fidtbd, 
voL  viii.  p.  354,  &c.)  [Carsah.] 

AVIA'RIUM.  rAoiucui.TO«i,pk68|K] 

AULA.  [noMHs.] 

AULAEl'M.  IS1PARIUJ11.J 

AU'REUa  [AuRuif.] 

AURIGvV.  [CmcLs.) 

AURL  M  (x^w<7<;j),  gold.   The  remarks  mode 
under  Arosntum  apply  to  a  great  extent  lo  gold 
well  as  silver,  and  the  sources  of  inform3'i<>n 
ix^pecting  both  the  precious  metals  are  specified  ui 
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tial  vlicle.  Tt  wvM  tcppmr  froni  a  passage  in  the  | 
Amtiffrme       1038),  that  in  the  time  of  Siphocles  ' 
tM.  mm  nte  at  Athetu.    ladeed  Uirougbottt  the 
■fciila  rfOwaw,  though  gold  ww  byno  maraiini- 
knowTs,  it  apjw-iirs  to  have  been  obtained  chieflj 
tltnM(;k  the  Qndk.  citiet  of  Aim  Miaor»  aod  th« 
■^SBBcnt  idhndiy  wfadi  pcwMNcd  it  In  slNiiidMwc: 
The  Homenc  poems  »peak  eoEutantly  of  gold  as 
boBj  laid  op  m  ti^euniiea,  and  tued  in  taige  quan- 
tilM*  lar  thr  purpowt  of  mament ;  bttt  tbia  Im 
solficieatly  aceoanted  for  by  the  fact  that  Homer 
wa  an  A*ii<ic  Qwdc    the  chief  jilacei  from 
«laEfc  the  OreelcB  p»ucured  their  gold  wan  India, 
Arabia,  Armenia,  Colchia,  and  Troaa.    It  was 
itmad.  nixed  with  tke  audi  of  tha  Pactoiui  and 
•ifccr  rireca. 

Abaost  the  onlj  method  of  purifying  gold,  known 
tm  the  ascents,  seems  to  hare  been  that  of  grinding 
a»d  then  roasting  it,  and  bj  this  wocess  they  sue- 
caeded  in  getting  it  rery  purew  Thit  is  what  we 
are  ta  understand  by  the  phrase  xfiwrlov  kui^$ov 
•Li  ThjcTdid«s  (iL  13),  aiad  by  the  word  obnu$am 
in  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  19),  and  elsawbeie 
( Fottciiini  A.  r.  obrisaa).  Rp*p«*cting  the  use  of 
|ald  lo  the  fine  arts,  especially  in  the  ehrysele-  \ 
phantine  ttatiies,  see  Torbutice.  I'he  art  of 
pldn-tjf  "vxs  knoT*Ti  to  the  Greeks  from  the  Oiirlicst 
tiaii»  id  which  we  have  any  information.  (Horn, 
iil  425,  vi  338;  Plin.  H.N.  miO.  SL  a.  19, 

GaxcK  GoLn  Money.  —  The  time  when  gold 
was  first  coined  at  Athens  is  Tery  uncertain. 
AristepKanrj  speaks  in  the  Frogt  (406  u.  c)  of  rh 
mnsht  xpwioj',  **the  new  jpold  money  "  (t.  719), 
•kieh  he  immedLitely  ntterwanb  calls  powupa 
|v.  724).    The  S< lioluut  on  tliia  passage 
•tafici  that  in  the  preceding  year  the  golden  statues 
Viftory  had  been  coined  into  BMNiay,  and  he 
c::itrs  Hf-ILinicuA  nr     I'liihichonu  as  anthoritiea 
kz  uiu  ftUtciQ«;ut.    it  would  appear  from  the  Ian- 
p»f!t  both  of  Aristophanes  ana  tin  Scholiast,  and 
\\    probable  fruin  the  circumstnncea  of  Athens  at 
urae  (it  was  the  year  betors  the  battle  of 
IsfwpiHanu),  that  this  wm  a  gnally  debaaed  gold 
cooBg?,  (ir  jcrhap*  onlv  liI*  money,  stnick  to  nic«t 
a  pnicttlar  exigency.  1  hu  matter  is  distinct  fmui 
tttfeaenl  qmalSiiB  fM|>w,Uii|r  tha  Athaoiaii  gold 
eptnajr,  for  the  Attic  iiioney  was  proverbial  for  its 
psntj,  and  the  grammarians,  who  state  that  Athena 
Mafttdcoiaagaat  an  aariy  period,  ipeak  of  h 
i»  TefT  pure.    There  arc  other  pa^^aces  in  Aristo- 
pkua  u  which  gold  money  is  spoken  of;  but  in 
Aoi  k  b  lafciimg  to  Parian  monay,  wltkh  ia 
kaswB  to  hare  b<<rn  imported  into  Athens  before 
tit  Athmiani  had  any  gold  coinage  of  their  own, 
■4  tvwk  thia  aaaBs  to  nava  Veen  a  nrity.  (See 
Ariftoph.  AcJuirn.  v.  102,   108,   K<piiL  v.  i7n, 
Am.  r.  blA.)    Demosthenes  always  uses  ofyvpiov 
fcriwfy,  azcapt  when  he  la  spaaking  of  foreign 
|!>''L    In  the  spe*  I 'i   ij  ii:      rhorniio,  where  he 
Mtttkdiy  uses  the  word  xpiw^ior,  we  axe  expressly 
Ml  whtt  «aa  tha  noney  ha  lefened  to,  namely, 
120  •tilers  of  Cyxicos  (p.  914  ;  compare  his  speech 
1^  AoKpir.  pi,  93-5).     I  Socrates,  who  u:>e9  thu 
told  ■  tha  MDe  way,  speaks  in  one  pnAsage  of 
A^M^  gold  money  (xp"^*'*'^*'')  '»  exchange  f.  r 
aim  (TrofmoL  p.  367).    In  many  pasiigea  of  the 
•atoi,  gnU  money  is  expressly  saM  to  mva  been 
liBfnrtcd  from  Persia  and  Mac*  don ia.    If  we  look 
u  tbe  Athenian  history,  we  find  that  the  aiirer 
Biscs  at  Lanrion  were  regarded  aa  one  of  the 
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gmrlMt  treaaarei  poneaMd  by  the  ttote ;  bat  no 

such  mention  is  made  of  uuld.  Thiicydides  (iL  13) 
in  enumerating  the  money  in  the  Athenian  trea* 
sury  at  tha  beginning  of  the  Peloponneeian  war, 
does  not  mention  gold ;  and  Xenopbon  speoka  of 
the  money  of  Athens  in  a  manner  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  Utat  it  had  no  gold  coinage  in 
his  time  (  VectufoL,  ir.  10).  The  mines  of  Soipte- 
hyle,  in  Thrace,  were  indeed  worked  some  years 
before  this  period  (Thucyd.  iv.  105)  ;  but  the  gold 
procured  from  them  does  not  appear  to  hava  been 
coined,  but  to  have  been  laid  up  in  the  trrasnry  in 
the  form  of  cotmters  (^^IScs,  Ekkkh,  Ituerip.  vol.  L 
pp.  1 45, 1 46).  Foreign  gold  coin  was  often  brought 
mto  the  treasury,  as  some  of  the  allies  paid  their 
tribute  in  money  of  Cyzicus.  The  gold  money  thus 
introduced  may  have  been  allowed  to  circulate, 
while  silver  remained  the  current  monev  of  the  state. 

The  character  of  the  Attic  gold  coins  now  in 
existence,  and  their  small  number  (about  a  dozen), 
is  a  strong  proof  a^inst  the  existence  of  a  gold 
currency  at  Athens  at  an  early  period.  There  aro 
three  Attic  staters  in  the  British  Mviailin,  and  one 
in  the  Hunterian  Miiscmn  nt  Tilascrow,  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  are  genuine  ;  their  weights 
agree  exactly  with  the  Attic  standaid.  In  the 
character  of  the  impn  -  ' m  they  bear  a  striking 
resciublaiicc  to  the  old  Aiuc  silver  ;  but  they  differ 
from  it  by  the  absence  of  the  thick  bulky  form, and 
the  high  relief  of  the  impression  which  is  seen  in 
the  old  silver  of  Athena,  and  in  tbe  old  gold  coins 
of  other  states.  In  thickness,  vcdmne,  and  tha 
depth  of  the  die  from  which  they  were  struck,  they 
closely  resoutbie  the  Macedonian  coinage.  Now, 
as  upon  the  rise  of  the  Ifaeadenian  ani]>ire,  gold 
became  plentiful  in  Greece,  and  was  cuim  (i  i  i 
kxgc  quantities  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  it  ia  not 
improbable  that  Athena,  like  other  Grecian  states, 
may  have  followed  their  example,  and  issued  a  gold 
coinage  in  imiution  of  her  ancient  silver.  On  the 
wholly  it  appears  most  probable  that  gold  moneiy 
was  not  coined  at  Athens  in  the  period  between 
Pericles  and  Alexander  the  Great,  if  we  except  the 
aditarjr  issne  of  debased  gold  in  the  year  407. 

A  questioTi  similar  to  that  just  discussed  arises 
with  respect  to  other  Greek  states,  which  we  know 
to  hare  had  a  silver  currency,  but  of  which  a  few  gold 
coins  are  also  found.  This  is  the  case  with  Aegina, 
Thebes,  Aigos.  Caijstus  in  Euboea,  Acamania, 
and  AeleliB.  Bat  af  these  coins  all,  esceept  two, 
l)ear  evident  marks,  in  thfir  ';^■f•lght  or  workman- 
shi|>,  of  belonging  to  a  period  not  earlier  than 
Alexander  the  Oreat  There  is  great  reason,  theia» 
fore,  to  believe  tliat  no  gold  coinage  existed  ia 
Greece  Proper  before  the  time  of  that  monarch. 

^t  fitom  a  ftry  early  period  tiw  Asiatic  natians, 
nrni  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adja- 
cen  t  Islands,  aa  well  as  Sicily  and  Gyrene,  possessed 
a  gold  coinage,  which  was  nere  or  less  enrrent  in 
Greece.  Herodotus  (i.  94)  Kiys  that  the  Lydians 
were  the  first  who  coined  gold,  and  the  stater  of 
Croesns  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  gold  coin 
known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Daric  was  a  Per^^ian 
coin.  Staters  of  Cyzicos  and  Phocaca  had  a  con* 
sidetnble  enrreney  in  Greece.  Tbei«  was  a  gold 
coinage  in  Sanios  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polycrates. 
(Herod,  iii.  6(>.)  The  islands  of  Siphnos  and 
Thasos,  which  possessed  gold  mines,  iqtpear to haTa 
hnd  a  gold  coinage  at  an  early  ]ieriod.  In  most  of 
the  coiua  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  tho 
metal  is  rery  bato.   Tha  Macedonian  goU  coinage 
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cnme  into  circulntion  in  Grrcce  in  the  time  of 
Philip,  and  oontimied  in  um  till  the  subjection  of 
Greece  to  die  Romant.   [Djrici^b;  Stath.] 

Roman  Gold  Money.  —  The  itandard  gold 
coin  of  Rome  waa  the  oiireiM  iMnHfNtw,  or  demarim 
amreuM^  which,  aeoordinff  to  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxiii.  3. 
ills)  waafint  coined  (j'Jycan  nftir  the  first  Hilvor 
cotnaoe  [Arobntum],  that  is  in  the  year  207  ac 
The  lowest  denomination  was  the  ren^pmUtm^  which 
mtt  9MidA  «qoal  to  20  sestertii.  The  weight  of  the 
•eraptiluni,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Ilassey  {Ancient 
WaiphU  and  Money)  «-as  18  06  grt.  I"  the  Hritish 
Museum  there  arc  gold  coins  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  scnipula,  the  writrht*  of  which  arc  IT'S, 
34  5,  fire,  and  68  y  gmiin  respectively.  They 
b«ur  ft  kMd  of  lint  m  om  side,  and  on  the  other 
an  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  nnd  henentli 
the  inscription  "  Roma.**  The  first  has  the  mark. 
XX  (20  sestertii) ;  th«  seeond,  zxxz  (40 Matartii)  ; 
the  third,  vj/  x  (60  sestertii).  Of  tha  lulwi  fob- 
join  an  engraving :  — 


Pliny  adds  that  afterwards  aurei  were  coined  of 
40  to  tlM  pomd,  whieh  weiglit  was  diminished, 

tin  under  N( TO  (the  reading  of  this  word  is  doubt- 
M)  thcv  were  46  to  the  pound.  This  change  is 
rappeiod,  fixNB  n  ewMwiiiMtton  of  extant  specineM, 
tfj  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caeaar. 
The  estimated  full  weight  of  the  anrei  of  40  to  the 
pound  tt  ISO'I  grains,  of  tliote  of  45  to  the  pound 
1  l.VGl  gniiiis.  No  specimens  exist  which  come 
UD  to  the  l.'iO'l  grains ;  the  heaviest  known  i«  one 
01  Pompoy,  whicn  weighs  128-2  grains.  The  aver- 
age of  the  gold  coins  of  Julius  Ciu-sar  is  fixed  by 
Letnmne  at  125*66  groins,  those  of  Nero  115*39 
grains.  Though  the  weight  of  the  aureus  was 
duninished,  its  proportion  to  tho  weight  of  the  dc- 
narius  remained  about  the  same,  namely,  as  2  :  1 
(or  rather,  perhaps,  as  2*1  :  1).  Therefore  since 
the  standard  weight  of  the  denariai,  under  the 
early  emperors,  was  60  grains,  that  of  the  aureus 
ihoold  he  120.  The  average  weight  of  the  nurci 
of  Ai^piatoa,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  121-26 
grains:  and  as  the  weight  was  afterwards  dimi- 
nished, we  may  take  the  average  at  120  grains. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  mtantioiuil  aiUoy  in 
the  Roman  pold  coins,  but  they  penemHy  contiined 
a8inall  [K)rtion  of  native  silver.  The  averagt?  alloy 
fay^jy.  The  aureus  of  the  Roman  emperon, therefore, 
contained  —  '4  of  a  grain  of  alloy,  and  there- 
fore UiJ'G  groins  of  pure  gold.  Now  a  sovereign 
contains  118*13  givine  of  para  gold.  Tlufofore  the 
value  of  tlie  aureus  in  terms  of  the  sovereign  is 
=  10564  =  1/.  1*.  \d.  and  a  little  more 
a  Iwlfpenn}'.  This  is  its  vahie  aeeovding  to 
the  present  worth  of  gold  ;  but  its  current  value  in 
Rome  was  ditTercnt  from  this,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ftrence  in  the  worth  of  the  metal.  The  aureus 
passed  for  25  denarii ;  therefore,  the  denarius 
being  8^.,  it  was  worth  1 1$.  8^.  The  ratio  of  the 
vbIoo  m$iM  to  that  of  silver  !■  glveo  in  tbearticle 
ArobntUM.  The  following  cut  represents  an 
atireus  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
wallhs  131  gninik 


Alexander  SemuicoiufHl  pieces  of  Mif  bilf  and 

one  third  of  the  nun^u*,  (  ailed  Semitgi*  and  tretKW^ 
*i*  (Lamprid.  Alej.  >•  f.  c.  39),  after  which  tone 
the  aureus  was  called  tolidtu. 

Constantine  the  Great  coined  aurei  of  72  to  the 
pound  ;  at  which  standard  the  com  rem.-unc<i  to 
the  end  of  the  empire.  (Cod.  x.  tit.  70.  a.  5; 
ITu<^8ov,  On  Anamt  WtigkUami  Mmegi  Wans. 
iMPond.iLc)  tP.3bl 

A URUMCORON ATRIUM.  Whenjagiwal 
in  a  Roman  province  had  olitained  a  victory,  't 
was  the  custom  for  the  cities  in  his  own  provinc<4, 
and  for  thoee  firaei  the  neighboorinf  itatea,  to  send 
golden  crowns  to  him,  which  were  carried  befortr 
him  in  his  triiunph  at  Rome.  (Liv.  xxxriiL  37, 
xxxix.  7;  FeatM,  t.  e.  Tnmmfkah$  CWwsoe.)  Thio 
practice  ap|)ear»  to  have  been  borrowed  from  tbo 
Greeks ;  for  Chares  related,  in  his  histoiy  of  Alex- 
ander (ap.  AAen.  xiL  pi.  589.  a.),  tint  after  tiM 

conquest  of  Persia,  crowns  were  sent  to  Alex  - 
ander,  which  amounted  to  the  weij^ht  of  10,500 
talents.  The  mnnber  of  crowna  which  were  aent 
to  a  Roman  C'-noral  was  sometinirp  re^ry  srrat. 
Cn.  Maolius  had  200  crowns  carried  before  him  in 
the  triumph  whleh  he  oAitainad  en  aeeeant  of  his 
conquest  of  the  fiauls  in  Asia.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7.) 
In  the  time  of  Cioero,  it  appeara  to  have  been 
nsoal  ibr  the  ehiea  of  the  prorineee,  inslettd  of 
sending  crowns  on  occasion  of  a  victory,  to  j»ay 
money,  which  was  called  asrvat  coromarvmu  (Cic 
Ug.  Agr.  il  22  ;  OelL  t.  6 ;  Momnn.  Aneyr.) 
This  offering,  which  was  at  Brst  voluntary,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  tribute,  and  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  exacted  by  the  goremors  of 
the  provinces,  even  when  no  victory  had  bceu 
gained.  Dy  a  law  of  Julius  Caesar  (Cic  m  Pi*. 
37),  it  was  provided  that  the  aurum  coronariom 
should  not  be  girea  mien  a  tinunph  w  as  decreed ; 
but  under  the  emperors  it  was  presented  on  many 
other  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  adoption  ot 
Antoninus  Pius.  (Capitolin.  Anton.  Pin»^  c4.)  It 
contiiniod  to  he  collected,  apparently  as  a  port  of 
the  revenue,  in  the  time  of  V'alcntinian  and  Theo- 
doeius.    (Cod.  10.  tit.  74.) 

Servius  saj-s  {ad  Virg.  Am.  viii.  721),  thnt 
auruin  coromu-lum  was  a  sum  of  money  exacted 
from  coiKiucrcd  nations,  in  consideration  of  the 
lives  of  the  citi7'<Ti.s  bring  spared  ;  but  this  atSle- 
uient  does  not  appear  to  be  correct. 

AURl  M  LUSTRA'LE  was  a  tax  imposed  hy 
Constantine,  accnrdinij  to  Zosimus  (ii.  38),  tiprm 
all  merchants  and  tniders,  which  was  payable  at 
every  lustrum,  or  every  fimryears,  and  not  at  every 
five,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  original 
length  of  the  lustrum.  This  tax  was  also  oUlcd 
cwn*  el  arpenti  coilatio  or  ^nMlMi0|  nd  Ihna  in 
Greek  fj  trvvriKtia  fj  tov  xpwfyy^pSW.  (Cad.  II. 
tit.  1  i  Cod.  Theod.  IS.  tit.  1.) 

AURUM  VICE8IMA1UUM.  (Amuui;ai, 
p.  23,  Kl 

AUSP£X.  [At;tiUB.] 

AUSPrCIUH.  [AvavR.J 
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AVTHB'BITIGA.  (NmLLAiLl 

ATTIIEPSA  (airfl^s),  winch  lilcrallr  mcaw  ! 

*  Kil-bodna^  or    ^t^if-cookiBf,'*  was  the  naoM  oC 

•  OMwj  wffidk  k  tafipoMd  by  Bottig^  to  faav* 
l^en  uArd  for  heating  water,  or  for  kerping  it  hot. 
lu  toon  u  Dot  known  for  certam ;  but  Bottiger 
(>ilfii»  Vii  &  p.  30)  conjectniw  that  •  Te»c), 
wkicfc  it  CDgravoid  in  Cayl'is  {Rfcueil iTAniiqmlct^ 
*4.  iL  Iftk  ^7J«  it  ft  »pecimca  of  an  outhepta. 
CbtN  Ahs.  ifwrm.  46)  tpcakt  of  anthq^aae 
aB0O|^  odirr  costly  Corinthian  and  Di'llaa  vessfb. 
Ib  kkr  timtsi  tiiey  wen  made  of  ailver,  (Lam- 
■il  HttioffoL  19 ;  tat  tka  midiag  k  doaWul) 
Tk  nia^/'9»  eetsM  to  )mm  Inwh  a  TMid  af  a 
wularkuML 

AUTOMOIJAS  GRAPHS'  (o^ro^x/at 
7rai^ \  t'jo  acciiflation  of  pcrtons  charged  with 
teTTi^  deaerted  aad  gone  over  to  the  enemy  daring 
(Ptfttx,  Ti  151).  There  are  no  speeches 
ntont  npon  this  eobject.  Petltus,  howcTer,  col- 
kdi  (Z^.  ^<(L  p.  674)  from  the  words  of  a  com- 
■nMor  upon  Demosthenes  (Ulpian),  that  the 
paniay  rj  t  <•!  thi*  crime  was  death.  Meier  {Att. 
iVac:  p,  365)  awards  the  presidency  of  the  court  in 
yMA  k  was  tried  to  the  generals ;  but  the  circum- 
tWKt  of  persons  who  Id^  the  dlj  in  times  of 
iaxtgcr  vitht-trt  any  intention  of  going  over  to  the 
tteny,  bei&g  uw^  by  tbe  Arciopagus  as  trsutors 

before  we  eondade  that  persons  not  cnlii>t«-d  as 
ftl^eti  eoald  be  indicted  of  ikis  offtsitce  bet'urc  a 
■Jliary  tribunal.  [J.  &  M.] 

AUTO'NOMI  (avTovoMOi),  the  name  piron 
by  theGreeki  to  those  itatca  which  wore  governed 
bjrt^drowB  laws  and  were  not  s^ibject  to  any 
power,    ri  hue.  v.  18,  27  ;  Xen.  IM.  v.  1. 
\  31.)  Tbii  was  alto  given  to  those  citieii 

Mbject  to  the  RotnAm,  which  were  pcnutted  to 
ttjoj"  their  own  and  elect  thoir  own  magis- 

tntca  (Om£«,  amj  leg*tm«  ei  Judtciia  maej  airro$^ 
MM  mltpuu^  rniMKrur,  Cie.  Ad  Att.  ri.  2). 
This  pert,;., 

ttii  Vi^/k  of  h'lnnuf  ;  aiid  we  accord itifjly  find  it 
nmded  nn  coin<*  and  inedalfi.  a.<,  for  in«tancr,  nn 
•W  of  Antioch  ANTIOXE.QN  MHTPOHOA 
ATrOKOMOT,  m  those  of  Halttaroassiu  AAIKAF- 
VACCEfiN  ATTONOMAN,  and  on  then  of  many 
other  cities.  (Spanhehn,  De  PmUL  M  UmNm- 
Map.78d.  Amst  1671.) 

AVU'LSIO.  [CoMPUsio.] 

AUXILIA'RES.  [SotiuJ 

AXAMENTA.  [SalilJ 

AX1NE(^>.  [Sicviua] 

AXB.  [CtRRrs.] 

A'XONi^  (A^jcrrfs),  also  called  kttrbris  {xvp- 
(«tX  m-ooden  tallcla  «f  •  W|HU*  «  pyramid  i«ad 
fcra  made  to  tarn  on  an  aii.*,  on  which  were 
•ritten  the  laws  of  Soion.    According  to  maia 
vjitcri  the  Ammm  iwntomwl  tl»  dril,  and  the 
AW^i,  tho  rrti;.noui  laws  ;  according  tr*  oth(  rs  tho 
A'kW^  had  tour  sides  and  the  Awma  ihrus  aides. 
A«t  at  Athens,  at  all  erenta,  Uiey  matt  htcf  been 
■^ticai,  liooe  sacb  is  tho  statement  of  Aristotle 
("P-  nu.  Sol.  25),   Tbey  were  at  first  preserved 
IB  the  acrafnfi^  \M  trcM  «flw«nvia  {^aeed, 
'iuwjj'i  the  ttdrice  of  Ephialtt-^  in  the  a^om,  in 
«det  iku  all  pexwM  nughl  be  able  to  read  them. 
A  Ball  portiMi  of  ihea  wm  pttwrted  In  the  tioM 
«f  F!uUiith  in  the  pn  taiitiun-u    (Plut.  Sol.  15  ; 
^  W  jrutopA.  ij'r.  i3bUi  SchoL  ad  ApoU. 
tteiiv.m»  Uaipoc^  I  nrMir  p^i;  Her. 
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BACCHANA'LTA.  fDioivreia.] 

BAKTE  RIA  i&cucrvfia),  a  staff  bene  b J  the 
dicaatt  at  Athens.  [Dkastw.] 

BA'LATRO,  a  prafeMieaal  jceter,  boflbeo,  «r 

parasite.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.  2.)  In  Horace  {Sat  ii. 
8. 21)  Baktco  k  need a  fCopcrnaiiM — Serviliui 
Bthtao,   An  <dd  Schelket,  in  ceminentbg  en  thk 

word,  derives  the  common  word  from  the  proper 
namea ;  bufEnona  being  called  baktronra,  because 
Senriliiu  Balatro  was  a  bnlfeim  i  bat  this  is  op- 
posed to  the  natural  inference  from  the  former  pus> 
s^(e,  and  waa  said  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty.  Festus 
derirei  the  word  frmi  bktea,  and  supposes  buffoons 
to  have  been  called  balatronea,  because  they  were 
dirty  follows,  and  were  covorod  with  spots  of  mud 
(Uo/eoe),  with  which  they  gut  sj^attercd  in  walking; 
but  thk  k  eppoaed  to  sound  etymology  and  com- 
mon sfnse.  Another  writer  baa  derived  it  from 
barathrum,  and  supposes  buffoons  to  have  been 
called  balatronea,  because  they,  so  to  speak,  carried 
their  jesting  to  market,  even  into  the  very  depth 
{barathmm)  of  the  ehaiubbs  (bctratinim  mactUi, 
Hot.  Ep.  i.  15.  31).  Perhaps  balatro  may  be 
connected  with  Uila  rt  (to  bleat  like  a  bhccp,  and 
heo<«)  to  speak  siiJily.  It  is  probably  coiuKcted 
wilb  bkHtnt  a  busy-bodpr.  (GclL  I  15.)  fiala- 
troncs  were  paid  for  their  jests,  and  the  taMes  of 
thfl  wealthy  were  generally  o|vn  to  them  for  the 
aake  of  the  amusement  tbcj  aflbrded.    [A*  A.) 

BAMSTA.  [TORMKNTVM.] 

HA'LNKAK,  HultHeac,  Balneum,  li  '  ineum^ 
Thermae  {a(T<ifxiydo%^$aiiatfttM>^3k0rrp6p^hovrfii^), 
The»c  words  are  nil  commonly  translated  by  our 
general  term  biith  or  l)alli»  ;  but  in  the  writings 
of  the  earlier  and  better  authors  they  are  tised 
with  discrimination.  Balneum  or  bilineum^  which 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  /JoAof  «M»f  ( Varro,  IM 
Limg.  loL  iz.  68,  ed.  Miiller),  aignifiea,  in  tta 
priniarr  smse,  a  Knth  or  iKiihing-vesscI,  such  aa 
most  pcrsuns  of  any  consequence  anmn^'st  the  Ro- 
mans possessed  in  their  own  houses  (Cic  Ad  AU» 
ii.  3),  and  hence  the  chamber  which  contained  tho 
hath  (Cic  A>1  F<im.  xiv.  20),  which  is  abo  the 
proper  translation  uf  the  word  balnea  num.  The 
diminiitivc  IxUneolum  is  adepted  by  Seneca  {Ep. 
86)  to  designate  the  bather*  um  of  bcipio,  in  the 
v9bi  at  Litenumi,  and  is  expressly  need  to  efaa^ 
racterisp  tlir  modesty  of  republican  manners  aa 
compured  with  the  luxury  of  his  own  times.  But 
when  the  hatha  of  pri\-ate  individunk  became  more 
8nmptnou«,  and  comprised  many  rooms,  instead  of 
the  one  small  chawbcr  deitcribed  by  Seui'ca,  the 
phnal  Ubea  er  balinm  was  adopted,  which  still, 
in  correct  language,  had  reference  only  to  the  Kiths 
of  private  persona.  Thus  Cicero  terms  the  baths 
at  the  villa  of  hk  brother  Qaintoa  {Ad  Q.  FraL  iii. 
1.  §  1)  balnearia,  Datneae  and  batineae,  which 
aocordW  to  Varro  {iM  Ling.  Lot.  viii.  25,  ix.  41, 
ed.  Mttlkr)  have  no  aingular  number  *,  were  the 
public  baths.  Thn-^  r?rero  {Pro  C<ul.  7h)  speaks 
of  balneas  Sentas^  balnea  $  puldicuA,  atid  ia  vmtilmlo 

*  Balnen  is,  however,  ttscd  in  the  singular  to  de- 
aigimte  a  private  bath  in  an  inscription  quoted  by 
Reineeitti.  Utuer,  xi. 
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BALNEAB* 


BALNEAR 


haliwanim  (M.  ami  Aulus  Orlllusrili.  1.  x.  3> 
of  Mmmi  Silia$,  But  thu  accuracy  of  diction  iit 
nef^leeted  br  mutj  of  tKe  rabieqaent  writers,  and 
pnrtiiuliuly  Ly  tln'  )ioi>t%  ainoiiir-'t  whom  fHthuxt  is 
not  uncommonly  used  in  the  plund  number  to  sig- 
nify the  public  hatha,  sinee  w  wocd  6iiftittis  eould 
not  he  introduced  in  an  hexwncter  verae.  Pliny 
also,  in  the  same  sentence,  makM  use  of  the  neuter 
plural  balnea  for  public,  and  of  babtemm  for  a  private 
(£^iL17.)  Jimmm  (dipnoi^  hot  springs) 
meant  properly  warm  jiprincrs,  or  baths  of  warm 
water  ;  but  came  to  be  applied  to  those  majpiificctit 
eiUfioH  wliich  grew  up  under  the  empire,  in  place 
of  the  simple  balMoe  of  the  n  puhlio,  and  wliich 
comiffised  within  their  range  of  buildings  all  the 
■lilMrtfliiaMN  Mongfaiiir  to  theOnedic  gymnasia, 
as  wrll  as  a  regular  e5tabliahment  nppropriatcd  for 
bathing.  (Jut.  6at  viL  233).  Wriu  rs,  however, 
lue  thew  terms  without  distinction.  Thus  the 
biiOn  on»ctcd  by  ClaudiuH  Etruscna,  the  freedman 
of  the  Emperor  Chiudi^  are  styled  by  Statius 
iS^  L  5.  IS)  iakM»  Hid  hj  Martial  (yi.  42) 
J?fni>ci  (/icriiiufae.  In  an  epigram  by  Martial  (ix. 
7b; — tubice  bainatm  Amni$ — the  terras  are  not 
•ndied  to  th«  whole  Imildinfr,  bat  to  two  diffignnt 
chambers  in  the  same  edifice. 

Greek  Baik»>  —  Bathing  was  a  practice  fiuniliar 
to  the  Ch«e]ci  of  both  texea  fitm  the  eailiett  times, 
both  in  fresh  water  and  salt,  and  in  the  natiinil 
i^urm  iprin^s,  as  well  aa  veiiels artifioally  heated. 
Tboa  Naltmau^  daughter  of  AIciBoas,  king  of 
Phocacia,  goes  out  with  her  attendants  to  wash 
her  clothea  ;  and  after  the  task  is  done,  she  bathes 
herself  in  llie  river.  (Orf.  vi.  58,  65.)  Ulysses, 
who  is  conducted  to  the  same  spot,  strips  and  takes 
a  bath,  whilst  Nausicaa  and  her  servants  stand 
aside.  (Oc/.  vL  210— 224.)  Eumpa  also  bathes 
in  the  river  Ananrus  (Mosch.  Id.  ii.  31 ).  and  Helen 
and  her  coropar>i"Tis  in  the  EumtTs.  (Theorr.  Id. 
vii.  22.)  \^'unn  springs  wen;  also  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  Hithw^  The  'Hpd«X«ia  Aovrp^ 
shown  by  Hephaestus  or  Athena  to  Ilerfulcs  are 
celebrated  by  the  poets,  i^ndar  speaks  of  the  hot 
bathe  of  the  nymphs — btppJi  Svn^ay  Xovrpa 
(O'vr  jn  xii.  27),  and  Homer  xxii.  149)  cele- 
brates one  of  the  streaios  of  the  Scamander  for  its 
warm  temperature.  The  artificial  warm  baiUl  WM 
tnk^  in  a  vessel  called  i^dfuyOos  by  Homer,  and 
(liSaais  by  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  25).  It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  description  of  the  badi  adintntitered 
to  Ulysses  in  the  palace  of  Circe,  that  this  vessel 
did  not  contain  water  itself,  but  was  only  used  for 
the  bather  to  lit  in  while  the  warn  water  was 
poured  over  him,  which  was  boated  in  a  lar^jc 
caldron  or  tripod,  under  which  the  fire  was  placed, 
and  when  sufficiently  wormed,  was  taken  ont  in 
other  vessels  and  poured  over  the  head  and 
ahooldera  of  the  person  who  sat  in  the  i^aiiup^s. 
{Od.  X.  359 — S€5.)  Where  deanlineit  nciely  was 
the  object  sought,  cold  bathing  was  adopted,  which 
was  considered  as  most  bracing  to  the  nerves 
(Athen.  L  e.)  ;  but  after  violent  bodily  exertion  or 
fatigiie  warm  water  was  made  use  of,  in  order  to 
refresh  the  body,  and  relax  the  over  tension  of  the 
muscles,  (Id,  ib. ;  comp.  Ilom,  JL  x.  576,  Od.  iv. 
48,  et  alibi,  t 

The  aadfiivOot  was  of  polished  m;irblc,  like  the 
basins  (glabra)  which  have  been  diacovcxcd  in  the 
Roman  baths,  and  sometimei  of  silver.  Indul- 
gence ill  the  warm  bath  was  considered,  in  Homer's 
time,  a  mark  of  eflcminacy  {ihi.  viij. 


The  URc  of  the  warm  bath  was  precede*!  hj  lath- 
ing in  cold  water  (IL  x.  576).  The  later  custom  d 
plunging  into  tM  ynitr  dtor  the  want  hmiA  wtm 
lloned  hy  Arisiteides  (vol.  i.  Orol.  2.  S'unr.  Seru>. 
p.  515),  who  wrote  in  the  lecood  centoxy  of  ooi 
era,  was  no  denbt  benowed  fieiB  the  Roombl 

After  hathbg,  both  sexes  anointed  thc-mi^^lves 
with  oil,  in  order  that  the  skin  might  not  be  kit 
harsh  and  rough,  especially  after  warm  water. 
{Od.  vi.  96  5  Athen.  L  c  ;  Plin.  H.  X.  xiii.  1.  { 
see  a!.<iO  If.  xW.  172,  xxilL  186.)  The  mm-  of  pre- 
cious uugiieiits  (jivpa)  was  unknown  at  that  enr^y 
period.  In  the  iMnk  ages,  as  well  as  lat«-r  tim 
refresh  merits  wen  ntuulj  taken  after  ths  bath. 
{Od.  vi.  yj.) 

The  LacedaenMnuans,  who  conddered  wtam 
water  a*  enervatinp  and  effeminate,  us"^  two 
kinds  of  baths  ;  namely,  the  cold  daily  bath  in  the 
EmotM  (Xea  ffefL  v.  4.  S  28  ;  Plot  jile.  93), 
and  a  dry  sudorific  bath  in  a  champs  r  h,  ated  with 
warm  air  by  means  of  a  store  (Diim  Caas.  liiL 
p.  515,  ed.  HamioT.  1606);  and  Ann  then  the 
chamber  used  by  the  Romans  f^r  a  similar  piirp^v 
was  termed  iMoniatm  (compare  Strabo,  iiL  p,  4  i2| 
ed.  Siebenkeee,  and  Gasanb.  adbcX 

At  Athens  the  frequent  use  of  the  public  Kiths 
was  regarded  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Do- 
meetbenea  ai  a  marie  of  luxury  and  elfeniiiaeT'. 
(Demosth.  c  PolycL  p.  1217.)  Accordingly  Pho- 
cion  was  said  to  have  never  bathed  in  a  public 
both  C^**  ^a>juf*l<f  ^niuxritiorrt^  Plut  Pkoc  A\ 
and  Socrates  to  have  mode  use  of  it  my  seldom. 
(Plato,  Stfmp.  p.  174.)  It  was,  however,  only  the 
warm  baths  (^oAaycM,  called  by  Homer  ^*pt^ 
Xovrpd)  to  whidl  objection  %ras  made,  and  which 
in  nnrient  times  were  not  allowed  to  be  built 
withni  the  city.  (Athen.  i.  p.  18,  b.)  The  esti- 
mation in  which  such  baths  were  held,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Soilowiiig  Unea  <tf  Herniip|Hi>  (a^L 
Allien.  /.  r.) 

Ma  rhv  Af,  oii  fifmai  fifdvtiv  rhy  iwipa  xf^ 

e^  AyaJhr,  oM  jhjpyuAevrcd^  4  «^  vosiSr. 

la  the  Chnida  of  Aristophanes  the  Hkoios  \6yot 

wnni«  the  yonnp^  man  to  abstain  fr^m  the  baths 
(jBaAofcioty  4ircx«r0(u,  1. 978),  uch  passage,  com- 
|Rved  with  L  1028— 10S7,  H  vs  that  vmrm  Imlht 
are  int<-nded  by  thf  word  j^ix-VoytTcu 

The  baths  {^aKewtio)  were  either  public  {in- 
n6<ria^  hutavttitimC^  or  frivato  (Bte,  BtittrutiX 
The  former  were  the  property  of  the  state,  but  the 
latter  were  built  by  nrivate  individuals,  and  were 
opened  to  the  ptbue  en  the  payaMnl  ef  aiee 
((irtXovrpov).  .?uch  private  Kaths  are  mentlomd 
by  Plutarch  {Drmt-tr.  24)  and  Isaeus  {De  IMauog* 
her.  p.  101),  who  ^peaki  ef  one  which  waa  eald  if 
3000  drachmae.  {De  Phtloct.  Iter.  p.  140.)  Bathi 
of  this  kind  mar  also  have  been  intended  aorae* 
times  for  the  eidmire  nee  of  the  pemna  to  whom 
they  belonged.  (Xen.  /?*/>.  Ath.  ii.  10.)  A  small 
fiM  ampean  to  have  been  also  paid  bj  each  pci«on 
to  the  keeper  ef  the  paUie  hiiha  Oo^ovedtX  which 
in  the  time  of  Lndaa  was  two  obeli.  (Lndai^ 
Laifih.  2.  voL  ii  p.  320.) 

We  know  very  little  of  the  baths  of  the  Athe- 
nians daring  the  republican  period  ;  for  the  acconnt 
of  Lueian  in  his  Hippias  relates  to  K-iths  con- 
structed after  the  Roman  model.  On  ancient  vasei, 
on  which  persona  ma  represented  bathing,  we  never 
find  any  thing  corre«pond inp  to  a  modem  bath  in 
which  persons  can  stand  or  sit ;  but  there  is  always 
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•  nond  or  oral  iMuin  (XovH}p  or  \ovrfipior\  reai- 
ta^  «•  a  stand  (irr6<rTaTor)^  by  the  side  of  which 
xksmt  who  are  >»*ihiing  arc  reprvMnted  standing 
ondittMed  and  waabiog  thcnuelveSf  aa  i«  Men  in 
tJie  foliowing  woodcut  tal^n  frorn  Sir  W.  Haroil- 
tTO'j  Taara.  (Tiachbeiii,  u  pL  58.)  The  word 
AHM02IA  npon  it  shows  that  it  belonged  to  a 

jahiK  OAtlL 


TW  next  vnodcnt  is  also  taken  from  the  same 
•wk  (L  pL  59),  and  represents  two  women  bath- 
iaf.  TV  one  on  the  right  hand  is  entirely  naked, 
>ad  kolds  a  looking- glAM  in  her  rieht  hand  ;  the  one 
oathtkft  vcanooljaahort  kind  of  xiTu't'tof.  Eros 
imfnMDted  hovering  over  the  bathing  vetseL 


BMides  the  Kovrripts  and  Aoirr^pm  there  were 
ihi  the  Tinak  for  bathing,  large  enough  for  p<T- 
*■>  li  rit  ia,  which,  as  stated  above,  arc  called 
'•W^w  by  Homer  and  *v«Xoi  by  the  later 
QMebfSckol.  ad  Aristopk.  EquiL  1055  ;  HeM'rh. 

IliaXw;  Polhur,  tu.  166,  168).     In 'the 
^ttks  tkcm  was  also  a  kind  of  sudorific  or  vapour 
called  wvpia  or  wpurrfipior,  which  is  men- 
^•••AsB  tariy  as  the  lime  of  Herodotus  (iv.  75). 
(Cmftn  PoUux,  ril  1 68  ;  Athen.  t.  p.  207,  f., 
^  419.     Plot.  CSiis.1.) 
tW  fdWM  who  bathed  probably  bronght  with 
»*•  iOifils,  oil,  and  towels.    The  strigil,  which 
CiOad  by  the  Greeks  <rr\tyylt  or  ^utrrpo, 
^Vnllj  made  of  iron,  but  sometimes  also  of 
mlvials.    (Plot  Inst.  Lac.  32  ;  Aelian, 
Oae  of  the  figures  in  the  preceding 
■  represented  wiUi  a  strigil  in  his  hand  ; 


several  stripila  are  figured  below.  The  Greeks 
als4i  used  ditTerent  nuiterials  for  cleansing  or  wash- 
ing themselves  in  the  bath,  to  which  the  general 
name  of  ^vfifia  was  given,  and  which  were  sup- 
plied b^  the  fioKaytvs.  (Aristoph.  Lytistr.  377.) 
This  pvfxfxa  usually  consisted  of  a  lye  mndc  of  lime 
or  wood-ashes  (woi'ta),  of  nitrum,  and  of  fuller's 
earth  (y^  KifxwKioy  Aristoph.  Han.  710  and  Scbol. ; 
Plat  Hep.  iv.  p.  430). 

The  bath  was  generally  taken  shortly  before  the 
St7wyoy  or  princi^Kil  meal  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
practice  to  take  first  a  warm  or  vapour,  and  after- 
wards a  cold  bath  (Plut.  de  primo  frig.  10  ;  Paus. 
ii.  34.  §  2),  though  in  the  time  of  Horarr  the  cold 
bath  appears  to  have  been  taken  first  and  the  worm 
afterwards.  The  cold  water  was  usually  poured 
on  the  bock  or  shoulders  of  the  bathers  by  the 
/SoAoycvf  or  his  assistants,  who  arc  called  rapax^- 
Ttu.  (PlaL  Jicp.  L  p.  344  ;  Lucian,  Dcmofth.  J-ln- 
com.  16.  vol.  iii.  p.  503  ;  PluUde  Invid.  6,  Ajxtp/tth. 
Lac.  49.)  The  vessel,  from  which  the  water  was 
poured,  was  caUed  ipvraiya.  (Aristoph.  KquiL 
I  1087  ;  Theophr.  CAar.  9.)  In  the  first  of  the  pre- 
I  ceding  woodcuts  a  wa^x^Vf  >■  represented  with 
an  apirraira  in  his  hands. 

I  Among  the  Greeks  a  person  was  always  bathed 
at  birth,  marriage,  ana  after  death  [FuNUfi]  ; 
whence  it  is  said  of  the  Dardanions,  an  Illy- 
rion  people,  that  they  bathe  only  thrice  in  their 
lives,  at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death.  (NicoL 
Damasc  ap.  Stob.  r.  51.  p.  152,  Gaisf.)  The 
water  in  which  the  bride  was  bathed  (Aovt^^ 
pvfi^iKSy,  Aristoph.  Lysislr.  378)  at  Athrn»,  was 
taken  from  the  fountain  of  Kallirrhoe,  which  was 
called  from  the  time  of  Peisistnitus  'Eyytdxpovrot. 
(Thucyd.  iL  15.)  Compare  Pollux,  iiL  43  ;  Har- 
pocrat  s.  V.  Aoinpo^pot,  who  says  that  the  water 
was  fetched  by  a  boy,  who  was  the  nearest  rela- 
tion, and  that  this  boy  was  called  KovTp<xl>6poi. 
He  also  states  that  water  was  fetched  in  the  same 
way  to  bathe  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  un- 
married, and  that  on  the  monuments  of  such,  a  l)oy 
was  represented  holding  a  water-vessel  {(fSpia). 
Pollux  (/.  c),  however,  states  that  it  was  a  female 
who  fetched  the  water  on  such  occasions,  and  De- 
mosthenes (c.  LcocAar.  p.  1089.  23  ;  compare  p. 
1086.  14.  &.C.)  speaks  of  17  \ovTpo<p6pos  on  the 
monument  of  a  person  who  had  died  unmarried. 
In  remains  of  ancient  art  we  find  girls  representinl 
as  Aovrpo^poi^  but  never  boys.  ( Briinsted,  Brie/ 
DeacriptioH  of  thiriy-ttco  ancient  Greek  Vate*,  pL 
27.  The  best  account  of  the  Greek  baths  is  given 
by  Becker,  Charikles^  vol.  iL  pp.135 — 14G,  ppi 
459 — 162.) 

Roman  Ilath$.  —  The  Romans,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  their  history,  used  the  bath  but  seldom, 
and  only  for  health  and  cleanliness,  not  as  a 
luxury.  Thus  we  learn  from  Seneca  {Ep.  8G) 
that  the  ancient  Romans  washed  their  legs  and 
arms  daily,  and  bathed  their  whole  body  once  a 
week.  (Comp.  Cat.  de  Lib.  Educ.  ap.  Non.  iii. 
».  r.  Ephijtpium  ;  Colum.  /?.  7?.  i.  6.  §  20.) 

It  is  not  recorded  at  what  precise  period  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath  was  first  introduced  amongst  the 
Romans  ;  but  we  learn  from  Seneca  (/.  c.)  that 
Scipio  hxul  a  warm  bath  in  his  villa  at  Litemum  ; 
which,  however,  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  chamber,  just  sufficient  for  the 
necessary  purposes,  and  without  any  pretensions 
to  luxury.  It  was  **  small  and  dark,"'  he  says, 
after  the  luanncr  of  the  ancients."    Seneca  oJao 
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do«cril)cs  t!io  pnblic  bsiths  as  olisftim  rt  tjrrrr^ili 
t$etorio  im^itcto,  and  as  m  simple  in  llieir  airange- 
MBli  tluU  the  Mdile  judged  of  the  prop«r  tem* 
peratare  by  li.inJs.  TIkv-^c  wore  Laths  of  warm 
watm:  bat  the  practice  of  beating  an  apartment 
with  «nmi  ab  bj  ioaa  placed  inroedlitaiy  mder 
it,  so  ns  to  produce  a  vapour  hath,  is  slated  by  ^'a- 
larfais  Maximus  (ijb  1.  $  1)  aad  by  PUnj  {U.  N.  ix. 
54.  s.  79)  to  hare  Imoi  foTented  bj  8«gnia  Orata, 
who  livel  in  the  age  of  Ij.  Cressus,  the  orator, 
b.^r«>ri'  the  Marsic  war.  The  exprcuion  used  by 
Valerius  Maxifflos  is  balmea  pennlia,  and  by  Pliny 
lafasai  ptmmint  wklcb  is  differently  explaiiu-<i  by 
different  pnTnm«*nt8t'>r«  ;  bnt  a  tingle  glance  at  the 
plans  inserted  b<;low  will  Im»  snfficietit  in  order  to 
cr>in[>rehrnd  th*  WUMur  in  which  the  tlo<«ii^  of 
the  (  harnliers  vrni  rtirpemiid  over  the  hollow  cells 
of  the  hypocaa»t,  called  liy  Vilruvius  susjjemura 
aaUanenm  (v.  ]\\  ro  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  prfcta(*  m»*nninjjnf  the  invention,  whiili  is  more 
ftillr  excmplihcd  in  the  following  passage  of  Au- 
MoU(4MI.8S7):-« 

**  Quid  (roemorem)  ijVM  ndphoNft  inlwtniete  Cfe- 

jiiiline  funiant 

jDaiuea,  fervemi  com  Mokiber  baoitus  operto, 
VdTit  mhdfttM  tcetorift  per  em  fluniBia, 
Indofiiiii  glMDMui  Mta  «xipin»t«  vi^atm  f 

By  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  n*c  of  baths,  both 
public  and  private,  of  warm  water  and  hot  air,  had 
Meome  general  {EpitL  ad  Q.  Frat  UL  1 )  ;  anil  we 
Icom  from  one  of  his  orations  that  there  wen? 
already  hatha  {babmu  ikma$)  at  llome,  which 
were  open  to  the  public  upon  payment  ef  s  unail 
ium  (/Vv  OmL  25,  26). 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman  histoiy  a  mnch 
greater  delicacy  was  obeenred  with  respect  to  bath> 
inie,  even  amongst  the  men,  than  was  usual  among 
ifi"  (rroeks  ;  for  arrnrd'n?  to  Valerius  Maximus 
(11.  1.  :^  7)  it  wus  deemed  indecent  for  a  father  to 
bathe  in  company  with  hia  OWB  eon  aAcr  he  had 
attained  the  ns^c  of  puberty,  or  a  son-in-law  with 
his  father-in-law.  (Comp.  Cic.  Lte  L^fT.  u  35,  De 
Orat,  ii.  55.)  But  virtue  {lassed  tway  M  wealth 
increased  ;  and  when  the  thermae  came  into  use, 
not  only  did  the  men  bathe  together  in  uumbcrii, 
bnt  even  men  and  women  stripped  and  bathed 
promisscuously  in  the  same  bath.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  public  establishmenta  often  coq- 
tMned  aepamte  Mtbe  ler  both  eezee  adjoinbg  to 
each  other  (Vitriiv.  v.  10  ;  Varro,  A*  /-iwy.  F.'it.  ix. 
6ti),  as  will  be  aecn  to  have  been  the  case  at  the 
bathe  of  Peoapen.  Anlne  Odline  (x.  3)  relates  a 
^l  y  of  a  consul's  wife  who  took  a  wliini  to  bathe 
at  Teanum  (Tcano),  »  unall  provincial  town  of 
Campania  in  the  nenli  badie  (batnm  vtrMiu)  ; 
probably,  because  in  a  small  town,  the  fenutle  de- 
partment, like  that  at  Pompeii,  wa«  more  oonfiDed 
and  less  convenient  than  that  eangned  to  the  men ; 
and  an  order  was  consequently  given  to  the  Quaes- 
tor, M.  Man'tis,  to  turn  the  men  out.  But  whether 
the  men  ajid  women  were  allowed  to  use  each 
others  chambers  indiscriminately,  or  that  eene  of 
the  ptiblio  cstablisfinients  had  only  one  e<tmmon 
8ct  of  baths  lor  both,  the  custom  prevailed  under 
the  Empire  of  men  niul  WDinen  bathing  indis4.-rimi- 
nately  together.  (Plin.  //.  A'  rtxi-i  1?  s.  54.) 
This  custom  was  forbidden  by  Hadnon  (Spart 
fladr.  c  1),  and  bj  11.  Atnolios  Antoninae  (Gapi- 
tftlin.  Aritryv.  c.  23)  ;  and  Alexander  Sevenii  pro- 
hibited aity  baths,  coronsnn  to  both  sexes  {bttUnea 
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«iu4a),  from  being  epeaad  la  SasMBi.  ^l^uepriA 
AUm.  Sm>.  c.  42.) 

When  the  public  bathe  (MMe»>  wcm  fiflst  ia- 

stitutM,  tliev  were  only  for  the  lower  oMrm,  w  ? 
alone  bathed  in  public ;  the  people  weaiLfa,  zu 
writ  ae  thoee  who  ftened  dw  e^aeetnHi  Miid  aesa> 
lorlan  orders,  umxI  private  baths  In  their  cw  ; 
houac^  But  aa  early  even  aa  the  tine  of  Jalita 
Caeear  we  Had  no  leae  a  pereeoi^thaii  the  asatbcr 
of  Augustus  making  use  of  the  public  eotablish- 
men  Is  (^vkei.  Aug.  94);  and  in  proceaa  of  txine 
even  the  emperors  themselves  bathed  in  pobbe 
with  the  meanest  of  the  po«ip]e.  (SparC  /Tarfr. 
Cl7  ;  Tn  btlL  PoUio,  De  iiullien.  dtujh.  c  1  7.) 

The  batiu  were  opened  at  suithM^,  and  clae«4 
at  Bunaet ;  bat  in  the  time  of  Aleaandar  Savcawa, 
it  would  appear  that  they  were  kept  xy^en  nesrlr 
all  ni^ht.  (Lamp.  Akx.  ikv.  L  c)  The  aiiueioa 
in  Juvenal  (baimea  mode  tubii,  SH,  vi,  419)  fl*-- 
balily  refers  to  private  biiths. 

The  price  of  a  bath  was  a  quadrana,  the  amallt^>i 
ikieee  of  coined  money,  ftoai  the  age  of  Cioriv 
downwards  (Cic  Pro  Ow!.  26  ;  Hor.  S^tl.  I  X  137  ; 
Juv.Hat.  VI.  447),  which  was  paid  to  the  keeper 
of  the  hath  (ioMor);  and  henee  it  ia  UmeApy 
Ci<  ero,  in  the  mti  n  just  cited,  quwlrautaria  pvr- 
mtitfUid^  and  by  Seneca  (A)>.  86)  res  igmadramtariM, 
ChOdnn  below  a  ocdain  aga  wa  adimiwwl  fnt. 
(Juv.  S^tt.  ii.  152.) 

Stningcrs,  ahwi,  and  fore^nos  wore  admitted  to 
some  of  the  baths,  if  not  to  all,  wtdiofit  pajincnt, 
as  wc  leant  from  an  inscription  found  at  flaiaa^ 
and  quoted  by  Pitiscus.    (JLea  Amii^) 

L.  OCTAVIO.  L.  r.  CAM. 

RVPO.  Tam.  MIL.  

QUI  LAVATiONBM  onATVtTAM  MtmtGWlMVa^ 

INCOLI8 

Hospmaua  rr  ADViNToamim. 

The  baths  were  closed  when  any  mtafartnne 
happened  to  the  republic  (Fabr.  /*e«i.r.  Cr6.  Roim. 
c  1 8);  and  Suetonius  saye  that  the  KmperorCal%a]a 
made  it  a  capital  offence  to  indulge  in  the  luxnrr 
of  bathing  upon  any  religious  holiday.  (/&.)  They 
were  originally  placed  under  the  superintendeneo 
of  the  aediles,  whoso  business  it  was  to  keep  tb'-m 
iu  repair,  and  to  see  that  they  were  kept  cloojn  and 
of  a  proper  temperatare.  (I&i ;  Sen.  8&>  In  the 
provmees  the  same  dtity  seems  to  have  devolved 
upon  the  quae«ior,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
passage  alraidy  quoted  fiw  Aohta  OelttBS  (x.  9\ 

The  time  usually  a.'wiirned  by  the  Romans  for 
taking  the  bath  waa  the  eighth  hour,  or  tbortly 
afbrwarda.  (Mart  J!)*,  z.  48,  zL  53.)  Befbea 
that  time  none  but  invalids  were  allowed  to  bathe 
in  pablio.  (Lamprid.  Alim.  Stc.  24.)  Vitrurius 
rocKona  the  boon  beet  adaf^  for  bathhig  to  be 
from  mid-day  until  about  sunset  (v.  10).  Pliny 
todi  his  bath  at  the  ninth  hour  in  summer,  and  at 
the  eighth  in  winter  {Ep.  iiL  1,  8)  ;  and  Martial 
speaks  of  taking  a  bath  when&tigned  and  weary,  at 
the  tenth  hour, and  even  later.  (Fjn'p.  iii.  36,  x.7f>.) 

When  the  water  was  ready,  and  the  baths  pre- 
pared, notiee  waa  given  by  the  sound  of  a  bell  — 
aet  t^ermamm.  (Mart.  Ej).  .\iv.  1<)3.)  One  iff 
these  bells,  with  the  inscriution  FiRMl  Bal.vka- 
Toata,  was  found  in  the  tnermae  Diocletianae,  in 
the  year  154R,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
learned  Fuivius  Ursinus.  (Append,  ad  Ciacoon. 
de  Trifiin. ) 

Whilst  the  bath  waa  need  for  health  merely  or 
deanlinesfli  a  eldgle  one  wae  oooeidered  suibdeul 
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it  a  txiBf,  and  thai  onlr  when  requisite.    But  the 
ItiionM  of  the  empire  knew  no  such  bound5,  and 
ti?  daily  hath  was  •ometimes  repeated  as  many  as 
irreo  and  eight  times  in  succession  —  the  number 
which  the  Kmpcror  Comroodus  indulged  himself 
with.  (LAinprid.  Com.  c  2.)  Qordian  bathed  seven 
tmes  a  day  in  sommer,  and  twice  in  winter.  The 
Eccpcror  Gallienns  six  or  seven  times  in  summer, 
■id  twiee  or  thrice  in  winter.    (Capitolin.  GaJi. 
c.  17.)    Commodiu  also  took  his  meals  in  the  bath 
(Lamprid.  L  e.)  ;  a  caatom  which  was  not  confined 
tn  a  dissolute  Eoiperor  alone.    (Comp.  Martial, 
Epi}.  xiL  Id.) 

It  was  the  usual  and  constant  habit  of  the  Ro- 
■ana  to  take  the  bath  after  exercise,  and  pre- 
tiaasiy  to  their  principal  meal  (ooena)  ;  but  the 
df^aacbeea  of  the  empire  bathed  after  eating  as 
wtil  as  beibre,  in  order  to  promote  digestion,  »o  as 
to  acqvire  a  new  appetite  for  fresh  delicacies.  Nero 
ii  iclatcd  to  hare  indulged  in  this  practice.  (Suet. 
Stnj  *27  ;  comp^  Jut,  Sai.  i,  142.) 

Upon  quitting  the  bath  it  was  usual  for  the 
Bmobi  as  well  as  the  Greeks  to  be  anointed  with 
oO  ;  hot  a  panicuiar  habit  of  body,  or  tendency  to 
certain  complaints,  sometimes  requiretl  this  order 
to  be  rerersed ;  ior  which  reason  Augustus,  who 
irfered  from  nervous  disorders,  was  accustomed  to 
VUNQt  himself  before  bathing  (SueL  Aiifj.  82); 
cd  a  similar  practice  was  adopted  by  Alexander 
Srrcnts.  (Lamprid.  Al^r.  Sev.  L  e.)  The  most 
mal  practicr,  however,  seems  to  have  been  to 
take  Kune  gentle  exercise  (ejyurilatio),  in  the  first 
and  then,  after  bathing,  to  be  anointed 
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eith  er  in  the  snn,  or  in  the  tepid  or  thermal  cham- 
ber, and  finally  to  take  their  food. 

The  Ilomans  did  not  content  themselves  with  a 
single  bath  of  hot  or  cold  water ;  but  they  went 
through  a  course  of  baths  in  succession,  in  which 
the  agency  of  air  as  well  as  water  was  applied. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  order  in 
which  the  course  was  usually  taken,  if  indeed 
there  was  any  genenU  practice  beyond  the  whim 
of  the  individual.  Under  medical  tn'atnient,  tho 
succession  would,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  disease  for  which  a  cure  was  (kony^ht, 
and  would  varj'  also  according  to  the  dilTerrnt 
practice  of  different  physiciansb  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  it  was  a  general  practice  to  close 
the  pores,  and  brace  the  body  atlor  the  excessive 
perspiration  of  the  vapour  bath,  either  by  pouring 
cold  water  over  the  head,  or  by  pluntpng  at  once 
into  the  piscina^  or  into  a  river.  (Anson.  Afoteif. 
341.)  Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus,  is  said  to 
have  introduced  this  practice  (Plin. //.  A^.  xxv.  ". 
s.  3U),  which  became  quite  the  fashion,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  benefit  which  the  emfwror  derived 
from  it,  though  Dion  (liii.  pi  517)  accuses  Musa  of 
having  artfully  caused  the  death  of  Marccllus  by 
an  improper  application  of  the  same  treatment.  In 
other  cases  it  was  considered  conducive  to  health 
to  pour  warm  water  over  the  head  before  the 
vapour  bath,  and  cold  water  immediately  after  it 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  4.  1. 14;  Cels.  De  Med.  i. 
3)  ;  and  at  other  times,  a  succession  of  warm, 
tepid,  and  cold  water  was  resorted  to. 

The  two  physicians  Galen  and  Celsus  differ  in 


■me  respects  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  bath* 
ikoold  be  taken  ;  the  former  recommending  first  the 
kot  vr  of  the  Laconicum  (^'pt  <&cp>x^),  next  the 
baih  of  warm  water  {v^p  btpfiitw  and  Kovrpov  *), 
tfterwards  the  cold,  and  finally  to  be  well  rubbed 

*  SovTpov.  In  this  passage  it  is  plain  that  the 
vord  kavrpw  is  used  for  a  u-arm  bath,  in  which 
K&M  it  aliio  occurs  in  the  same  author.  Vitnivius 
(v.  11),  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the  Greeks  used 
the  nine  word  to  signify  a  cold  bath  {frigida 
fas^.  (puim  Graecx  Xotnpov  vociiant).  The  con- 
tndiTiion  between  the  two  authors  is  here  pointed 
flit,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  impossibility, 
M  vcD  as  impropriety,  of  attempting  to  affix  one 
fRQK  meaiiing  to  each  of  the  different  termi 


(On\en,DeAfctModoAfe<imdi,  x.  10.  p.  708,  709,  ed. 
Kiihn) ;  whilst  the  latter  recommends  his  patients 
first  to  sweat  for  a  short  time  in  the  tepid  chamber 
{tepidarium)y  without  undressing  ;  then  to  proceed 
into  the  thermal  chamber  {calidarium),  ond  after 
having  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  perspir- 
ation there,  not  to  descend  into  the  warm  bath 
(jo/ium),  but  to  pour  a  quantity  of  warm  water 
over  the  head,  then  tepid,  and  finally  cold  ;  after- 
wards to  be  scraped  with  the  strigil  {per/ncxMri), 
and  finally  rubbed  dry  and  anointed,  (Cels.  De 
Med.  i.  4.)  Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the  usual 
habit  of  the  Ronums  when  the  bath  was  resorted 


made  use  of  by  the  ancient  writen  in  reference  to 
their  bathing  establishments. 
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to  Bi  a  daily  tmirce  of  pleacare,  and  not  fur  any 
particular  medical  treatment ;  the  more  so,  aa  it 
rewsmble*  in  vamnj  iwpects  the  system  of  hathliif 
•till  in  pmrticp  nmnnf;st  the  (Jrientals,  who,  at 
Sir  W.  (ioll  remarks,  **  succeeded  by  conquest  to 
the  luxuries  of  the  enervated  Qr«H>ks  and  RoBiiM.** 
(Cm  ll\  /',»H//Wf,  vol.  i.  p.  nn,  iH\.  \  n:v2.) 

iiuving  thus  dciaiU-ii  fruin  classical  authorities 
the  general  lubita  of  the  Ho  mans  fat  connection 
with  their  system  of  bathing,  it  now  remains  to 
examine  and  explain  the  internal  arrangements 
flf  the  atnietw  which  contained  theb  hatha  ; 
which  will  serve  as  a  prnctiral  cninmentary  upon 
all  that  has  been  said.  Indeed  there  are  more 
ample  and  hetter  nuiterala  tar  Mquiring  a  thorough 
insight  into  Hainan  nmiiners  in  this  one  particular, 
than  for  any  other  of  the  usjiges  connected  with 
their  dflineetie  habita.  The  principal  ancient  au- 
tharitiea  are  VitruTius  (r.  10),  Lucian  ('I«-r(a>  I) 
fitjJiiwmft  *  detailed  description  of  a  set  of  baths 
erected  hj  an  architect  named  Hippias),  Pliny  the 
Yomiger,  in  the  two  letters  describing  his  villas  (it 
17,  V.  (^\  Statins  {Balimm  Etrumx,  Hiiv.  i.  5), 
Jblartiai  (vi.  42,  and  Other  ep^irams),  Sidoniua 
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Apollinarv  (i^  ii.  3),  and 

Bttt  h  woidd  be  almoct  hopeleas  to  attrapt  t| 

arrancf  the  information  ohtained  from  tb«>9< 
writers,  were  it  not  for  tiie  help  afforded  us  hy  ibm 
extensive  niins  of  ancient  baths,  such  aa  tlM 
Tlirnnni'  of  Titus,  dmralla,  and  r>i<H:l»'tL-in,  I  nt 
above  all  the  public  baths  {Jjaineat)  at  Porapt  il, 
which  were  excavated  in  1834 — 25,  and  w-cr« 
found  to  be  a  complete  set,  con*tni<'t'-4  in  all  th  •> 
important  parts  upon  rules  very  similar  to  those 
hud  down  hjr  VitniTina,  and  in  rach  good 
ation  that  aanj  of  tho  dnmboBi 
even  to  the  eeiingt. 

In  erdcr  to  innder  en1i^o{ned 
easily  intelligible,  tho  woodriit  mi  ihf  prrcoding 
page  is  inserted,  which  is  taken  from  a  freaco 
painting  upon  the  wnUi  of  the  thetntte  of  Tftaa  at 

Home. 

The  annexed  woodcot  re^rcsente  the  groood 
plan  of  the  hatha  of  Pompeii,  which  are  nearlj 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  houses  and  shopa, 
thus  forming  what  the  Romans  termf-d  rm  insuJn. 

The  whole  building,  which  compri^^  a  doubie 


O 


Mt  of  hatha,  haa  six  different  entrances  from  the 
■treet,  one  of  which  A,  gives  admission  to  the 
amaller  set  only,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
nppiopriated  to  the  women,  and  five  othiTs  to  the 
nale  department ;  of  which  two,  B  and  C,  com- 
nnnicate  din^  ily  with  the  furnaces,  and  the  other 
three  D,  E,  F,  with  the  bathing  apartments,  of 
which  F,  the  nearest  to  the  forum,  was  tho  prin- 
cipal one ;  the  other  two,  D  and  E,  being  on  dif- 
Went  rifles  of  the  luiildinir,  s<'r\ed  for  the  conve- 
nienoe  of  those  who  lived  on  the  north  and  east 
aides  of  the  citj.   To  hare  a  variety  of  entrancea 

(/^fJSixi  iroXAoif  rtBvp<x'Ufyov)  i>i  one  of  the  qttali» 
ties  eimraerated  by  I^ucian  as  necessary  to  a  well- 
eonstmcted  set  of  baths.    {Hippk»,  8.)  Passing 

tlin>i!'.:h  tlio  principal  cntmncc  F,  which  is  re- 
moved irom  the  street  by  a  narrow  footway  sur-  \ 


rounding  the  inmJa  (the  outer  curb  of  which  is 
marked  upon  the  plan  by  the  thin  line  drawn 
round  it),  and  after  descending  three  stepa,  tho 
Iwiher  finds  ui>on  his  left  hand  a  small  chamber 
(1),  which  cunuiined  a  convt-uience  (/b/rtaa  * ), and 
proceeds  into  a  covered  ponieo  (3),  wUeh  m 
round  thrte  sides  of  an  rt\>cn  court  —  atrium  (.*?), 
and  these  together  fonned  the  vestibule  of  the 
baths  —  cesMiilMi  bulnearmm  (Cit  /»»  CauL 38), 
in  which  the  servants  lielonijinp  to  the  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  the  atteudanu  of  the  bathen, 
*'  *    There  are  seats  for  thetf  aeeounodntiea 


•  Latri$ia  was  also  usetl  previously  to  the  time 
of  Vano  for  the  bathing-vessci,  mmus'  ianurmjL 
(Varro,  Dc  Lii,<j  7>,/.  ix,  fiH.  ed.  Moll«| 
LitciU.  <9^  iVoa.  &  3.  n.  131.) 
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placa;>d  oadmirath  the  p>:^rtico  (a,  a).    Th'm  cotn* 
yartxaoDLt  afisw<^«  cjuwiiv  lo  tbo  hn>t,  which  is  de- 
Mihed.  \j  Lucian  {L  c  5).    Within  this  conrt  the 
p*?T   <rf  th*-  l-alhi  (huKtdtur)  wh'^  rxarted  the 
t^wtrndyram^         by  each  visitor^  was  aiko  •tUlioned ; 
•■4  th*  VoK       Wlding  the  money  wm  kmA  m 
rt.     Xli«   rtK^n  M^.  which  runs  kick  from  the 
porbeo,  mif  ht  have  been  appropriated  to  him  ;  or, 
if  Ml,  it  might  have  beea  aii  eeeat  or  «Mrfra,  for 
th«  cMJvenirnro  of  the  l»elter  ila*M-3i  whilst  await- 
m%  thm  muxa  of  tbeir  acqoaintaiices  from  the  in- 
%nSar«  in  -vktdb  cm*  if  iriO  corr<^spond  with  the 
■       \-cr*  na«nt;oDt^l  hy  Lucian  {I.  c.  3),  adjoining 

4*  TpufV  w^Hnrcvoff-M^Hreunf/iirivr).    In  this 
CMrt  bice  wise,  as  being  the  moat  public  place, 
a^rertisements  for  the  theatre,  or  other  announc«- 
■&eai*  of  general  intereat,  were  poated  up,  one  of 
»  ^aiiauirial  show,  still  n  - 
BttixiJL    (5)  li  the  corridor  whith  conducts  fnim 
the  entratace  K,  into  the  same  vestibule.    {G)  A 
svaA  cefl  «f  t^""  use  as  the  corresponding  cme 
ia  the  ofrpnjHt*?  cnrridor  (1).     (7)  A  pnsrape  of 
BBaKsaBicatioa  wiaich  ieads  into  the  chamber  (8), 
i1m  fiipdmmm^  wUck  Abo  Mmd  as  an  apodyte- 
rim,  or  rpo^ujioriam,  a  room  for  undressing;  and 
wkii^  is  also  atxesftible  from  the  street  by  the 
4tm  Dk,  tlmttgh  the  oMridor  (9),  in  which  a  small 
nicW  is  cb><-niiMe,  which  probahly  served  for  the 
wmam  of  another  fcoAteator,  who  collected  the 
mmwf  tnm  theee  catetiag  from  the  north  meet 
Ib  U-iU  room  all  the  %i*itors  niti«t  have  met  before 
eMenng  into  the  inteiior  of  the  baths ;  and  ita 
hnfi^,  w  wvBi  as  crther  dflmslcnitic  ftatWM 
r:i       !5ttin/i  UK  leave  no  room  to  douht  that  it 
as  an  ondiesaing  room.    It  doee  not  aj^ieai 
aoT  genenl  ndo  of  eowrtnetioB  ww  followed 
fcj  the  architects  of  anli<}ulty,  with  regard  to  the 
iacalitj  and  tcmpemtore  beet  edafited  for  an 
■■djteriiun.    The  word  it  not  menticiiwd  hy 
Titferiaa,  nor  exprcMly  by  Lucian ;  but  he  says 
fBoogh  far  as  to  infer  that  it  belonged  to  the 
fn^Ummm  in  the  baths  of  Hippies  (/.  c  6). 
*  AAtr  fmttinp  the  last  apartment  there  are  a 
■ifeornt  TJt;in}>er  of  chamht^Ts  for  the  bathers  to 
sadnms,  m  ihe  centre  of  which  is  an  oecu*  con- 
tmavf  thme  bathe  of  cold  water."    Pliny  the 
Tooftcrr  saTS  that  the  Ofxidyifrium  at  one  of  his 
vtn  Tiika  adjoined  the  /rtgtdarimm  {Ep.  v.  6), 
■i  it  ii  pbJB  frNB  a  paiMga  abawlj  qneled,  that 
tb  Tf^ytft/^m  was  a  warm  apartment  in  the 
bdH  beioogin^  to  the  rilJa  of  Cicero's  hruther, 
Qiiilas  {mm  m  oihnaa  ^ptdjflarii  auirulum  pro- 
mort',  to  which  tt-nipo'rature  Celsus  alwi  aHsic'H'-  it. 
le  the  thennae  at  Hone  the  hot  and  coid  dcpart- 
wHi  had  fiahaUy  aaeb  a  eapaiBle  t^mfykrimn 
attvhrd  to  it  ;  or  if  not,  the  trnnmrl  plan  vmM  so 
aniii|ed  that  one  iqnxijflertmn  would  be  contignous 
tK^mdawtftrlMth,  er  Mdier;  bat  where  space 
wil  iT,f;uM  were  circuni^crilM^d,  as  in  the  little  city 
«'  FtmpeSy  it  ia  more  reaaorahlu  tu  conclude  that 
ti» frvfidmmm  aefiad  ae  an  ajiodtftanmm  for  thoae 
confined  themeelves  to  cold  iMiiliiii);,  and  the 
ly^sn—  for  tboae  who  commenced  their  ablutions 
h  ife  mnn  apartneota.  The  hathen  wen  ex> 
yiX/A  lA  take  off  their  garments  in  the  ajxxti/lrn'uin, 
it  !>t  hfin;r  permitted  to  enter  into  the  interior 
mm  Mked.    (Cic  Pro  CmL  36L)    They  were 
datfiMad  la  •  claes  of  slaves,  called  eaptarii 
fVn        th^  afnall  caee  in  which  children  car- 
M  ika-  booke  to  echool),  whoae  duty  it  wa«  to 
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Lake  cliar>e  of  them.  These  men  were  notoriouit 
fur  dishonesty,  and  leagued  with  all  the  thieres  of 
the  city,  to  that  they  eemuTed  at  the  robheriea 
the\-  were  jilnccd  there  to  prevent.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression of  CatuUos  —  OJwrum  trntume  ItakMari" 
onmt  {€hnm.  zxuiL  1)  and  Trachilo  in  die  Rn- 
dens  of  Plautus  (ii.  3."?.  51),  complains  bitterly 
of  their  rogueiy,  which,  ill  the  <apital,  was  carried 
to  cneh  an  exceie  that  very  severe  bwe  were  en- 
acted nt'ninst  them,  the  crime  of  etcaltog  10  the 
baths  being  made  a  capital  oifence. 

To  ntnm  mto  the  chamber  itself — it  is  vaulted 
and  spacious,  with  stone  seata  along  two  sides  of 
the  wall  (A,  i),  and  a  step  for  the  feet  l>el.)W, 
slightly  raised  firom  the  floor  {pulrinua  et  grtuius, 
Vitruv.  T.  10).  Hole*  can  etiU  be  mcb  in  tlia 
walls,  which  might  have  ser^  i»d  for  pegs  on  whieh 
the  garments  were  hung  when  uiken  oflF.  It  was 
lighted  by  a  window  cloaed  with  glass,  and  orna- 
mented with  stucco  mouldinps  and  j>a!nted  vellow, 
A  sectioiuil  drawing  of  ihia  interior  is  given  in  t>ir 
W.  Qdl^i  Pomficii.  There  are  no  leae  than  aix 
d(«"n>  to  this  chamber ;  one  1«1  to  the  entrance  }\ 
another  to  the  entrance  D,  a  third  to  the  small 
room  (ll),alMUth  to  the  fumacee,  a  ftftb  to  the 
tepid  apartment,  and  the  sixth  opened  upon  the 
coJd  bath  (10),  named  indifferently  by  the  ancient 
antiicn^  aoMm,  aafrifon'iww,  pimimu,  baptitierium  % 
//»/ra.f,  XovTpov.  The  Lath,  which  is  coated  with 
white  marble,  is  12  feet  10  icches  in  diametci^ 
and  aboat  8  fiwt  deepv  and  has  two  narbte  ttepe 
to  fnrili'ntc  the  descent  into  it,  and  a  seat  »ur- 
rofundij^  it  at  the  depth  of  10  inches  from  the 
beMem,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  hathen  to 
sit  down  and  wash  theniselx fs.  The  ample  siic  of 
this  basin  explains  to  ui  what  Cicero  meant  when 
he  wrote — LaHortm  pittkiam  Tolui$»em^  ubijactata 
bracJiia  nan  offeitdwtntur.  It  is  prr>hahle  that 
many  persons  contented  themselree  with  the  cold 
bath  only,  instead  of  going  through  the  seTcre 
course  of  perspiration  in  ube  wann  apartmcnta; 
and  as  the  /rit/iJarium  alone  could  have  had  no 
effect  in  baths  like  these,  where  it  merely  served 
ae  an  apodtfterium^  the  aaitalio  must  be  referred  ta 
when  it  is  said  that  at  one  period  cold  baths  wero 
iii  guch  request  that  icarcely  any  others  were  u^d. 
(Oeir«  Pompeii,  I.  c.)  There  is  a  platform,  or  am* 
bnlatory  (icAo^  Vitruv.  v.  10)  round  the  hath, 
also  of  marble,  and  four  niches  of  the  same  mate- 
rial disposed  at  regnhr  intervals  round  the  waUe, 
with  pedestals,  for  gtatuea  probahly,  placed  in 
them.t  The  ceiiii^  is  vaulted,  and  the  cham- 
ber lighted  by  a  wmdaw  m  the  eentie.  The 
annexed  woodait  repreprnts  a  /h'tjuion'um  with 
its  cold  bath  (;>Weiw,  Plin.  £p.  r.  6)  at  one  ex- 
tremity, tappoeed  to  haw  fonned  a  part  of  tha 

Formian  villa  of  Cicero,  to  who^e  au'c  the  style  of 

•  The  wttid  ia|i<Msr»  (Plm.       t.  6)  ia 

not  a  Imth  snfBcienlly  lar^'e  to  immerse  the  wlmle 
body,  but  a  vessel,  or  ItUrtitm,  containing  cold 
water  for  poorin^  over  the  bead.  Compan  dio 

Plin.  Ep.  xvii.  2. 

t  According  to  Sir  W.Gell  {U  e.)  with  eeata, 
which  be  interprets  eoftoAM,  for  the  aceommodatioa 
of  persons  waitiiij^  an  Opportunity  to  bathe  —  bnt 
a  paasage  of  V'itruvius  (v.  10),  hereafter  quoted, 
•eenia  to  contradict  this  vae  ttf  the  term — mid 
seats  were  placed  in  the  frigularitan  adjoining,  for 
the  expre.u  purpose  of  accommodating  thoee  wha 
were  oUiged  to  mdt  for  their  lanu 
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Conttractton,  and  the  use  of  the  simple  Doric 
•rder,  undoubtedly  belong.    The  Lath  iuelT,  iuto 


which  the  water  ttill  continue*  to  flow  &om  a 
ncinhhourinfj  "prinjfi  i*  pla«'d  under  the  alcore, 
Riul  the  two  diM)n  on  each  side  opened  into  small 
iliuntlxTs,  which  probably  tenred  as  apodyteria. 
It  is  still  U)  be  seen  in  the  pardons  of  the  Villa 
Cajioseli,  at  Mola  di  Gacto,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Formiae. 

In  the  cold  bath  of  Poinj>oii  thf  water  ran  into 
Um  basui  through  a  spout  of  bronze,  and  vras 
caniad  off  mfm  through  a  condait  on  tlM  opposite 
side.  It  wa*  aNn  funiished  with  a  waate-pipe 
aader  the  nuirgin  to  prcTent  it  from  running  oTcr. 
Na  1 1  <•  a  mmU  enunber  on  the  opposito  side  of 
tli<'  friijidarium,  which  mi^'iit  hwv  snrvcd  for 
khaving  {iomdri»a\  or  for  keeping  unguents  or 
»/nifilt$!  and  from  tho  dde  of  ^/ripidearimm,  the 
b  ilhrr,  who  intended  tn  t/u  thmgh  the  process  of 
warm  bathii^  and  audation,  «ataf«d  into  (12)  tho 

Thia  chamber  did  not  contain  water  either  nt 
Pompeii  or  at  the  baths  of  Hippias,  but  was  merely 
heated  with  warm  air  of  an  agreeable  temperatora 
in  ordar  to  ptamt9  the  body  for  the  great  heat  of 
the  Tapoor  and  mm  baths,  and,  upon  returning, 
to  obviate  the  daqnr  of  a  too  sudden  transition  to 
tba  epT'n  nir.  Intaa baths  nt  }'om|)oii  this  chamber 
iewed  liki'wino  ns  nn  ajxKlt/firiu  n  for  those  who 
took  the  wanu  Imth  ;  for  which  purpose  the  fit- 
tings up  aia  aridently  adapted,  the  wdb  being  di- 
vided into  n  minilxT  of  8o|varatc  comjwirtmpnts  or 
recesses  for  receiving  the  ganncnts  whi-n  taken  off, 
by  a  Mfica  ef  fimM  of  the  kind  colled  AUante*  or 
Telamones,  which  projcrt  from  the  walls,  and  sup- 
port a  rich  cornice  above  them.  One  of  these  di- 
iritioiM,  with  die  TUtmoeeat,  b  repmented  in  the 
article  ATi.ANTBa.  Two  bronze  benches  were  also 
fuaod  in  the  room,  which  was  heated  as  well  by 
i't  contiguity  to  the  hypocanit  of  tbe  adjofalaf 
ehamber,  as  by  a  brazier  cif  bninzi'  (/oculas),  in 
which  the  charcoal  ashes  were  still  remaining 
when  tho  enavatfam  waa  madek  A  repreeentation 

of  it  i"*  Riven  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  Its  whnlc 
LsMth  was  seven  feet,  and  ita  breadth  two  feet  six 
inraeik 

In  addition  to  t!ii=»  service  there  can  1i.>  little 
doubt  that  thia  apartment  was  used  as  a  depository 
§ag  ni^uentiiondaieon  ftr  anaiDtiqg  (dAsnrr^Mr, 
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wufHantKm,  elaeotkesium\ tho  fnptx place  €ar  which 
is  rqprteented  by  Lucian  {L  &)  aa  adjoining  to  tb« 


tepUarimm,  and  by  Pliny  (Bp.1L  17)  m  adjuMag 

to  the  hyp<H-aust  ;  nnd  for  which  purpose  anme  of 
tbe  nicbca  between  the  Tdamomet  seem  to  b«  pe- 
euliariy  adapted.   In  tiie  bufrer  ertrtiiiiliiiM  mtm  m 
separate  chamber  was  aliott-  <l  to  these  fmrjn'j^»'>, 
as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  drawing  takea 
hm  tbe  Tberaiae  of  Titta ;  bot  aa  1bct«  ia  m 
other  sjxil  within  the  circuit  of  the  Pompeiaii  batJ(f 
which  could  be  applied  in  the  same  manrfcfff,  ve 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  inhabitanta  of  tbia 
city  were  anointed  in  the  tepidarium  ;  which  »rr- 
rice  was  performed  by  slaves  called  undome*  and 
alipfae.  [Aliptae.]  For  this  purpose  the  commoa 
people  used  eil,  aemetimea  scented  ;  but  the  moM 
wealthy  classes  indiilffod  in  the  greatest  cxtmra- 
ponce  with  regard  to  their  yxrfiinies  and  ungueut^ 
These  they  either  pn^^ure^l  from  the  elaeotkesium 
the  baths,  or  brought  with  tliein  in  sirtall  glass 
bottles  ani;>it/^  oieariae  ;  hundreds  of  which  have 
been  diacevend  in  different  excavations  made  in 
various  parte  of  Italy.    [Ampulla.]    Tbe  fifth 
book  of  Atbanaeoa  contains  an  ample  treatiae  upoo 
the  nvmenma  Itinda  of  ointmenta  oaed  hy  iIm 
Romans  ;  which  subfeeC  k  dao  fUl^  lfWit<id  ly 
Pliny  iH.N.xiiiy. 

Caligok  ia  mentlaiwd  by  Saetodaa  <CUL  87>m 
havinj?  invented  a  new  luxury  in  the  use  of  the 
bath,  by  perfuming  the  water,  whether  hot  or  cold, 
by  an  iRfoaion  of  pieeioui  odooia,  er  aa  Pliny  ataiee 
(/.  c.\  by  anointing  the  walls  with  valuable  un- 
guents ;  a  practice,  ne  adds,  which  waa  adopted  by 
one  ef  tbe  abfea  of  Neao^  dart  iSbm  horary  might 
not  be  conllnad  to  lepl^  («  pdaa^pala  atfafltor 
koe  boHmm). 

From  this  apartment,  a  door,  which  cloaed  by  ita 
owfa  weight,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  cooler 
air,  opened  iuto  Na  13,  the  thermal  chamber  w 
eoncamerata  tmdatio  of  Vitruviua  (t.  11);  and 
which,  in  exact  conformity  with  Iria  directions, 
contains  the  warm  bath — Lilnmm,  or  mhla  lartttio 
(Vitruv.  /.  r.),  at  one  of  its  exuvmilics  ;  aud  the 
aemidrcubu*  vapour^balli,  ar  LammSamm  at  tiM 
other  ;  whilst  the  centre  spare  betwp*«n  the  two 
ends,  termed  rmlatio  by  Vitruvius  (/.  c),  ;uul  mtda' 
torium  by  Seneca,  is  exactly  twice  the  lenstb  of  ita 
width,  nccordinij  to  the  directions  of  Vitnivius. 
The  object  in  leaving  so  much  space  between  the 
warm  bath  and  the  Laeomcum  waa  to  give  roosa 
for  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  persons  within 
the  chamber,  who  were  accustomed  to  promote  a 
Ibn  flow  of  peiapiralien  by  rapid  morenieBta  ef  Aa 
arms  and  le.:^,  or  by  liftilig  weights.  (Juv.  .So/,  vi. 
420.)    In  laracr  eelabli£nenu  the  conveniences 
eontained  in  thia  apartmeat  eeaapied  two  aepacata 
celli,  nnt^  of  whieh  was  appropriated  to  the  warm 
bath,  which  apartment  was  then  tenmcd  caldurimm^ 
edta  etddaria^  or  fcribeaai,  and  the  other  eaaapriaed 
tlie  T.acnnioum  and  sudatory  —  J.twttilcuui  .-uila- 
tionrmjue  (Vitruv.  L  c),  which  pan  atom  waa  then 
designated  aadar  tba  aaoM  efaaaeaaiaaalB  aadMfift 
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TVii  distribuuoo  is  repfCMnittNl  in  the  painting  on 
tht  wilk  of  tike  Thermae  of  Tiiua ;  in  which  thtrc 
utImmuOtm  pecnliaritj  to  be  obwnred,  tul,  the 
ItMHtofoaauaurication  ( intercapedo)  between  the  ' 
tMMDibeti,  the  lloorin^  of  which  it  taspendt-d 
«(« tb«  hrpeoMlk  I  arum  inlbmw  iu  of  the  lue 
fcr  vhkh  this  coinpartnawit  was  intfrificd,  where 
ke  l—titt  u  one  of  the  chaiactchstic  conreoi- 
SM  a  the  batka  of  HippiM,  that  the  bathers  need 
Dot  ittnee  their  st«*pt  through  the  whole  suite  of 
SjaitBcaU  br  which  they  had  entered,  but  might 
Mm  £raB  tha  ^hecoMl  dmber  bj  a  •horter  cir- 
niidiMdbataom  of  gentle  temperature  (Si*  ^ptfia 
^^RP^^Mm^^^  c  7),  which  canusuuicated 

TV  wann-wat<-r  bath,  which  is  termed  eaUa 
l"^^  hj  Vitrtmua  {L  «),  Mimimm  bj  Cioera 
(id  J&S.S),^teM<ir<nttlafMcteb7Plin7 

IFp.  ii  17)  and  Soetooius  (AVro,  27),  as  well 
as  idirw  (Ck.  Ad  Fam.  zir.  16),  and  solium  bj 
GtM  (ii  AcMi  27X  appran  to  hare  been  a  capa- 
oooi  Mrble  Taae,  •ometimes  standing  apon  the 
Am^  like  that  in  the  picture  from  the  Thermae  of 
Thai ;  sod  sacoetimes  either  partly  elevated  above 
t jc  door,  as  it  was  at  Pompeii,  or  entirely  sank  into 
K|Mdsfected  by  Vitruviui  (v.  10).    His  word*  arc 
The  bath  (^labntm)  should  be  plated 
udoncath  the  window,  in  mA  a  position  that  the 
P«MOi  who  stand  around  may  not  cast  their  sha- 
dswi  QpoD  it.    The  platform  which  surrounds  the 
lath  i  tdtoiae  labrormmy  »ut  lia  ■ufidcntly  tpa- 
ooa»  to  admit  of  the  surrmmdinfj  obgorvers,  who 
K«  wa  tni^  for  their  turn,  to  staxid  there  without 
da^  each  other.     The  width  of  dM  fUmgt  «r 
cksoj  (a/c«u),  which  lies  between  the  parapet 
0^*^),  sad  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six 
««,tothatthe  spac«o«Gii|iMd  bj  the  teat  and  Its 
below  (puIriKuf  rf  ^radus  inferinr)  may  take 
^jott  twoiwt  from  the  whole  a^dth.''  The  sub- 
ftm  fpna  hj  Mariai,  wUl  axplam  his 


ti 


iihlrOT,«  bath  ;  B,«aiab,ar  platftm;  C, 

f^'^'^v  parapet  ;  I),  a/ceas,  passan^e  between  the 
f'^ndindl  %      pmivimiu^Qt taa  ;  and  E,the 
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lower  step  (ffradm  iffirior),  wbidi  togatbar  take 

up  two  feet 

The  warm  bath  at  Pompeii  is  a  aquare  knsin  of 
marble,  and  is  ascended  from  the  outj-iiie  liy  two 
steps  miiied  from  the  floor,  which  answered  to  the 
parapet  or  pluietu  of  Vitmrius.  Aroond  nui  a 
narrow  platfonn  {schola)  •  but  wliich,  in  consequence 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  building,  would  not  ad- 
mit of  a  seat  (p«Mmm)  all  around  it.  On  the  in* 
terior  another  step  allowed  the  bathers  to  sft  down 
and  wash  tbenMlTea.  The  annexed  section  will 
roadar  this  eaiily  mtelligibU 

 71  

laaiHai  a 


A,  labrum  ;  B,  $cholti  ;  C,  pltUeus  ;  D,  the  Step 
on  the  inside,  probably  called  aoliutH.  (Fulv.  Ur- 
sinus.  Append,  m  Ciaccon.  de  TrieHn.)  In  the 
women*!  hatha  «f  the  opulent  and  luxurious  capital, 
the  $olia  were  sometimes  made  of  silTor.  (Plin. 
//.  .v.  xxxiii.  12.  s.  54.) 

We  now  turn  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
chainbtT  which  contains  the  Lncnnu-um  or  v,i- 
jKiur  bath,  so  called  because  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Lacedoemoniaiit  to  Strip  and  anoint  themselves 
without  usinp  warm  water  after  the  perspiration 
produced  by  their  athletic  exercises.  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
p.  51 G  ;  conip.  Martial.  Epiff.  vi.  42.  16.)  It  is 
termed  luisa  by  Cicero  (^Ad  Quint.  Frat.  iii.  1.  §  1), 
from  &^»,  to  dry  ;  because  it  produc<-d  perspira- 
tion by  means  m  a  dry,  bol  ataospbeio  i  which 
Celsus  (iii.  cap.  ult)  consequently  trmis  ruJatione 
assat,  ^  dry  sweating,**  which  he  afterwards  adds 
(xi  17)  was  prodneed  by  dry  warmth  (solorw 
sicco).  It  was  called  by  the  (Jrerks  mjpiatTf)piof. 
(Voss.  Lex.  Etjfm,  $.  r.)  from  the  fire  of  the  hypo- 
caust,  whidi  wasoxtoMed  tmdcrit ;  nd  honce  by 
Alexander  Aphndii.  |qp^  doAds*,  **  a  diy  vaulted 
chamber.** 

Vitnitins  nya  that  Hs  width  ihoiild  be  equal 


to  its  height,  reckoning  from  the  floorinj^  (saspea- 
sara)  to  the  bottom  of  the  thole  (imaiM  cmrwUmrum 
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h^iiff^harrit),  over  the  centre  of  which  an  orifice  is 
left,  from  which  a  bronws  shield  (clipeut)  was  »u»- 
povfed.  This  re^ilated  the  tcmpcratan  of  the 
apartment,  Ijcinjf  nu-*M  or  lowen-d  V»y  means  of 
chaittt  to  which  it  was  attached.  The  form  of  the 
edl  WM  required  to  be  cneular,  in  order  that  the 
warm  wr  fnim  the  hyixKantt  might  encirch-  it  with 
greater  £M:ility.  (Vitrur.  r.  10.)  In  accordance 
wHh  tk«M  nuM  ii  the  LMonienm  at  Pompeii,  a 
section  of  which  is  given  in  the  pn-vious  jiape, 
the  clipeus  only  being  added  in  order  make  the 
aening  mora  clear. 

A,  The  suspended  pavrnmnt,  tuspensura  ;  B.  the 
junction  of  the  hemisphaerium  with  the  aide  walls, 
MM  ivmatora  leMuptaerft';  C,  the  ebieU, et^Mw ; 
E  and  K,  the  chains  by  wliirh  it  is  miscd  and 
lowered ;  D,  a  lahr%my  or  flat  marble  vase,  into 
which  a  supply  of  water  mu  intradneed  by  a  single 
pipe  ninning  through  the  stem.  It*  use  is  not  ex- 
actly ascertained  in  this  ploce^  nor  whether  the 
water  it  contained  was  hot  or  eold. 

It  WOOld  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  account 
of  the  Tjaeomienm  without  alhiding  to  an  opinion 
adopted  by  some  writers,  amongst  whom  on  OaIi> 
too  and  Cameron,  that  the  Liu-onlcum  was  merely 
a  small  cupok,  with  a  metal  shield  over  it,  riaing 
above  the  flooring  {nqtemtura)  of  the  chamber,  in 
tho  manner  repreMBted  by  the  dimwing  from  the 
Thoniiao  of  Titus,  which  drawing  has,  doubtles<*, 
given  rise  to  the  opinion.  Uut  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  design  in  question  ia  little  more  than  a 
section,  atul  tluit  the  artist  may  have  resorted  to 
the  expedient  in  order  to  show  the  apparatus  be- 
longing to  one  end  of  the  chombei^  m  n  frequently 
doin'  in  similar  plans,  where  any  part  which  re- 
quired to  be  represented  upon  a  larger  scale  is  in- 
•eited  in  fiill  derelopment  whhin  the  general  sec- 
tion  ;  for  in  none  of  the  numontiis  baths  which 
hare  been  discorered  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  even 
where  the  pavemente  were  m  a  perfect  ilale,  hoe 

•nyauch  contrivanro  born  nbsrrvcrl.  Besidrg  which 
it  n  manifest  that  the  oUpetu  could  not  be  raiiicd 
er  lowered  In  the  dei^  olhided  to,  eerfng  that  the 
chains  for  that  purpose  could  not  be  reached  in  tho 
situation  represented,  or,  if  attained,  could  not  be 
handled,  as  they  onift  he  red-hot  Iran  the  hcnt  of 
the  hypocaust  into  which  they  were  inserted.  In 
addition  to  which,  the  remains  diaooTered  tally  ex- 
actly with  the  directions  of  VitrnTioa,  which  this 
does  not. 

After  having  gone  through  the  regular  course  of 
perspiration,  the  Romans  made  use  of  instnooents 


called  tirigUes  (or  Mtri^t*^  Jut.  Sat.  iil  263),  to 
•cnpe  eif  the  pcnpiiration,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  we  aro  i\crustnmed  to  scrape  the  sweat  off  a 
horse  with  a  piece  of  irua  hoop,  aft<v  he  has  ntn  a 
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heat,  or  mines  in  from  violent  eTorr!«f*.  These  tn- 
strumenta,  some  specimens  of  which  nrx*  represented 
in  the  previous  woodcut,  and  many  of  which  have 
been  discovert-d  amongist  the  ruins  of  thf  rarioas 
baths  of  antiquity,  were  made  of  bone,  brunze,  iro«i, 
and  silver  ;  all  correeponding  in  foma  with  the 
epithet  of  Martial.  **  r»rro  dictrinfrere  ferro" 
{^Epig.  xiv.  51).  The  po'irer  clasps  were  obliged 
to  oeispe  themselves,  but  the  more  WMhfcy  teek 
their  slaves  to  the  baths  for  the  piirT>«~><~p  ;  a  fact 
which  ia  elucidated  by  a  curious  stoty  related  by 
SportiBMU  (Mtmm.  6 17). 

The  striffil  was  by  no  means  a  blunt  mstmmerjt, 
coDseonenliy  its  edge  was  softened  by  the  applica- 
tion or  oil,  whidi  was  dropped  upon  it  fron  onmB 
ves«(  l  railed  f/i///ui*,  which  had  a  nam»w  nock. 
as  to  discharge  its  oootents  drop  by  drop,  fhoa 
wheaee  ikb  mmt  is  token.  A  reptetnltmn  «f  ■ 
u'littiu  is  given  in  the  preceding  woodcut.  Al 
tua  is  relied  to  hare  suffered  from  an  orer-i 
neeofthestiigiL  {SiML  Amp,  90.)  InT«lid« 
persons  of  a  delicate  habit  made  nee  of 
which  Pliny  says  answered  for  towds  aa  well 
strigfls.  They  were  finally  dried  with  towels 
(linUra),  and  anointed.  (Juv,  Sat.  iiL  262  ; 
leius.  Met  ii.  ;  IMin.  H.  i\\  xxxi.  11.  s.  47.) 

The  common  people  were  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  in  the  luktha,  but  the  more  wealthy  cai^ 
ried  their  own  with  them  ( Pers.  Sot.  v.  I  •2fi  >. 
Lucian  {^Latiph.  vol.  ii.  p.  320.  ed.  KcLz.)  addj  aI>o 
soap  and  towels  to  the  list 

After  the  opcnition  of  scraping  and  nibbinc  dry, 
they  retired  into,  or  remained  in,  the  ttpidarimm 
until  they  thought  it  prudent  to  eneenntag  Ifce 
open  air.  But  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  bern 
customary  to  bathe  in  the  wau»',  when  there  was 
any,  which  was  net  dm  ease  at  Ptaipeii,  nor  in  the 
baths  of  IIippia<?  (liUcian,  /.  i  ),  CiMmT  of  thr  fepi- 
liarimm  ox /rij/idarimm  ;  the  tempentnre  only  of  the 
atmoephere  in  these  two  duunbcn  hai^j  vt  cobW' 
quonce  to  break  the  saddoi  duUD|ga  from  the  ex- 
treme (tf  hot  to  cold. 

Retaining  now  \mA  into  the  ftigidarinm  (8), 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius  (r. 
11),  has  a  passage  (14)  communicating  with  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace  («),  which  is  also  seen  in  the 
next  woodcut  under  the  boilers,  called  jproe/oywniM, 

before,  and  irviycvs,  a  furnace),  and  passing  down 
that  passage,  we  liaah  the  chamber  (15)  into  which 
the  praefnrniimi  projects,  and  which  has  also  an 
cntmiicc  from  the  street  at  B.  It  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  those  who  had  chai]|e  of  the 
fires  ifomaciitorcs\  Thore  are  two  staircases  in 
it ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the  roof  of  the  baths, 
and  the  other  to  the  coppers  whidi  eontahied 
the  water.  Of  these  there  were  three :  one  of 
which  contained  the  hot  water  —  caidarium  (sc. 
vaa,  or  ahenum)  ;  the  second  the  tepid— l^itfa- 
rium  ;  and  the  last  the  cold — /h'tpdurium.  The 
warm  water  was  introduced  into  the  warm  both  by 
means  of  a  eondnit  pipe,  marked  en  tlie  phm, 
and  (  "ndiirtcd  through  the  wall.  T''ndemoath  the 
eaidanum  was  placed  the  funuu«  (/anuM,  II  or.  Ep. 
i  ll,  19X  whkh  served  to  heat  the  water,  and 
give  out  strt^ams  of  worm  air  into  the  hollow  cells 
of  the  AjgpoooiMfaai  (from  M  and  oais*).  It 

*  It  was  alsii  railed  amptUiOy  A^aufloj,  fivf^ 
e^iKtovy  4\au)^6po¥,  (Ruperti,  Ad  Jmv,  SaL  iiL 
262.)  [Amfoiaa.] 
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fmmtd  from  tK«  furnace  under  the  fiitt  and  Inxt 

rf  t)Te  caldrctns  l»y  two  llut-s,  which  an  marked 
u|WD  the  pLao.    Theac  coppcn  were  constructed 

fnTTi  xh"  Thc-nnae  of  Titus  ;  the  one  con- 
'^■^--T-g  hot  'ikmtx  bciitg  placed  immediately  over 
th>  fvnaoe  ;  and,  m  the  \»-ater  was  drawn  out 
frn-n  thence,  it  WM  aupplied  from  the  next,  the 
itfMtartmMm^  whidi  WES  &lrtady  coQtfiderably  heated 
faa  Hi  contigmty  to  the  furnace  and  the  hypo- 
f4  ;«t  Mow  it.  so  that  it  supplied  the  dt  ficii  ncy  of 
like  fiaoBcr  without  materially  diminishing  its  teni- 

f  Qcd  up  from  the  farthest  removed,  which  contained 
tke  cold  water  received  directly  from  the  square 
wwwMf  Moi  bduDd  tbem ;  ft  fmeiple  wUdi 
haa  at  lemlfc  been  introduced  into  the  modem 
^■hi^f  artridklunents,  where  its  eificacj,  both  in 
MfiH  tm»  and  expense,  is  fully  adowivledffed. 
TW  laikfB  UMMdves  no  longer  remain,  !  ut  tlu- 
■afBiMiaas  wludt  thcj  ba^e  kft  in  the  mortar  in 
wiikh  thej  weiv  flniMadcd  an  ckariy  Tisible,  and 
ttahle  Of  to  ascertain  their  respective  positions  and 
disMosMoa,  the  fint  of  which,  the  eaUarimmf  is 
J    ^  annexed  cut. 


Bettmd the  ci^pcrs  there  is  another  corridor  (\6\ 
lafipf  iala  die  court  or  atrium  (17)  appropriated 
to  the  jerranti  of  the  hath,  and  which  has  also  the 
oonTenicoce  of  an  immediate  communication  with 
AaMMlljr^daaratC. 

We  DOW  proceed  to  the  adjoining  set  of  bath?, 
*hich  were  yr*  to  the  women.  The  entrance 
■  If  tia  ^or  A,  wbich  eandndi  inta  a  amall 
TnlificJe  (J8),  and  thence  into  the  apodyterium 
which,  like  the  one  in  the  men's  bath,  has  a 
■at  (pmhmu  eC  ffradms)  am  aitlMT  (ride  b«9t  up 
a<aiim  the  wall.  This  opens  upon  n  cold  Kith 
C^XoMveriqg  to  the  maiatio  of  the  other  set,  but 
"* — '      «   .      and  probably  wmair  to 


the  one  denominated  by  Pliny  (/.<■.)  puicus.  There 
■c  Ian  itena  ea  tha  iniida  to  deacend  into  it. 
Olfwti  ta  uie  door  of  eBtranee  into  tbe  apodyte- 
rmm  is  another  doorway  which  leads  to  the  t'jit- 
4mam{2\\  which  also  communicates  with  the 
Acnasl  chamber  (22),  on  odo  sida  af  vbich  is  a 
hath  in  a  soaam  recces,  and  at  the  further 


otitni^  the  /jocnmienm  with  its  labrum.  The 
tm  sf  this  chamber  is  suspended,  and  its  walls 


rukaud  for  AMa,  lika  the  oomipaBding  one  in 

the  an't  hatha. 

The  coaiiafatiTe  smaliucss  and  infenority  of  the 
IH^|Mp»       aaila  af  teths  has  induced  some 

Inliw  anti'^unri'-i  to  throw  a  dniil)t  uj^nn  tlip  fact 
rflUr  hffPg  asugD»d.  to  tbc  women ;  uud  uuiuo^ 
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these  the  Abhate  lorio  (PIm  de  Pompeii)  ingeni- 
ously suggests  that  they  were  an  nl.l  set  of  baths, 
to  which  the  hirger  ones  were  buu&c^uciitiy  added 
when  they  became  too  small  for  the  increaaii^ 
wealth  and  population  of  the  city.  But  the  story, 
already  quoted, of  tlie  consul's  wife  who  turned  the 
men  oot  ef  their  baths  at  Teanum  for  her  eon- 
venience,  seems  sulticiently  to  negative  such  a  sup- 
position ;  and  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Italy,  if  not  more  idfiab,  w«t«  eertainlj 
le^s  gallant  than  their  successors.  Id  addition  til 
titis,  V'itruvius  expressly  enjoins  that  the  baths  of 
the  men  and  women,  though  separata,  shoald  ba 
contiguous  to  each  other,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  supplied  from  the  same  boilers  and  hypocaust 
(t.  10)  f  dlnetiani  which  are  here  ftiMlled  to  the 
letter,  as  a  glance  at  the  ]ilan  will  demonstmti-. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  inveiti||ala  the  aoima  fiom  whence,  or  Um  nam- 
ner  in  which,  the  water  was  supplied  to  the  hatha 
of  P  ompeit.  But  it  nuiy  be  remarked  that  tha 
fiuggemoQ  of  Mazois,  who  wiote  jnil  after  the  ex- 
cavation was  commenced,  and  which  has  been 
copied  from  him  by  the  editor  of  the  volumes  on 
Pompeii  publbhed  by  the  Society  for  the  DiflFu- 
sion  of  Uiw  fnl  Knowledge,  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  excavation ;  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  may  consult  the  fourth  appendix  to  the 
Plm  de  Pompeii,  by  the  Abbate  lorio. 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  plans  and  usages  respecting  baths 
in  genersL,  something  yet  reauuns  to  be  ■udftboat 
that  particular  class  denominated  Thermae  ;  of 
which  estubii!>ltnieiits  the  baths  in  fact  constituted 
the  onalleat  part  'i'he  thermae,  properly  spt^tk  ing, 
were  a  Roman  julaptation  of  the  Greek  gymnasium 
[Gymnasium],  or  palaestra, as  described  by  V'iini- 
vius  (v.  1 1 )  ;  both  of  which  contained  a  system  of 
baths  in  conjunction  with  conveiiii  iii  es  fi  r  athU-tic 
games  and  youthful  sports,  exedrac  in  which  the 
rhetoricians  declaimed,  poets  recited,  and  philoeo* 
j)heni  lectured  — as  well  as  porticoes  and  vestihules 
for  the  idle,  and  libraries  for  the  learned.  They 
were  decorated  with  the  fineat  objects  of  art,  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  covered  with  jtrecious 
marbles,  and  adorned  with  fountains  iind  shaded 
walks  and  pfamtationi,  like  the  gfovei  of  the  Aca- 
demy. It  may  be  said  that  they  began  and  ended 
with  the  Empire^  for  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Augufltva  that  theae  magnifieent  rtmcluiea  were 
c  iniiuPiirfHi.  ^^.  Agrippa  is  the  first  who  uiTonled 
these  luxuries  to  his  countrymen,  by  be<^ueathiug 
to  them  the  thennae  and  gardeni  which  he  had 
erected  in  the  Ounpus  Martins.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
voL  L  p.  759  i  Plin.  H.  N,  zxxvl  25.  s.  64.)  The 
Pantheon,  now  edadng  at  Rooe,  aenred  originally 
as  a  vestibule  to  these  baths  ;  and,  as  it  wai»  con- 
sidered too  magnificent  for  the  purpose^  it  is  sup- 
poaad  that  Agrippa  added  the  portico  and  conse- 
crated  it  as  a  temple.  It  appears  fronj  a  f>a.sNii:c- 
in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Ciinn.  xxiiL  495),  that 
the  whole  of  these  buildings,  together  with  the 
adjacent  Thermae  Neronianae,  remained  entire  in 
the  year  A.  i>.  466.  Little  is  now  left  beyond  a 
few  fragments  of  ruins,  and  the  Pantheoiu  The 
example  set  by  Agrippa  was  followed  by  Nero^ 
and  afterwards  by  Titus ;  the  niins  of  whose 
thermae  are  still  visible,  covering  a  vast  extrnt, 
partly  under  gimmd  and  paitly  above  the  Ksquiline 
Hill.  Thermae  were  also  erected  by  Trnjon,  Ca- 
racall^i,  uud  Diocletian,  of  the  two  last  of  which 
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tmf^e  r«*mains  still  exist ;  and  even  as  lato  an  Con- 
llMltine,  besides  scN'eral  which  were  constructed 
by  private  indiTidualt,  P.  Victor  eanniefatee  six- 
teen, and  Panvinos  {Ufik  Rom,  OmarifL  p.  106) 
bae  added  four  more. 

Pwriooily  to  the  erection  of  theee  eelabiahmenta 
Ibf  the  use  of  the  population,  it  w.i'^  ctistomary  for 
tboee  who  eouxbt  the  fiiTour  of  the  people  to  give 
HwBiadaf^  bathing  free  of  «ip«Ha.  Thm,  ae- 
omding  to  Dinn  Cassitn  (xxxvii.  p.  143),  Faiis- 
tni,  the  aoo  of  SuUa,  furnished  warm  baths  aud 
eil  gndo  to  the  p^iple  fir  one  day ;  and  Angnetos 
on  one  occasion  runii>liivl  wnnn  tiaths  and  liarhors 
to  the  people  for  the  same  period  free  of  expense 
{fd.  liv.  p.  755),  and  at  another  time  hr  a  whole 
year  tn  the  women  as  well  as  the  men.  (A/,  xlix. 
pk  600.)  Hence  it  is  fiur  to  infer  that  the  quadrans 
paid  for  admierion  into  the  AoAiaat  waa  not  exacted 
at  Uie  iAermoH^  which,  as  being  the  works  of  the 
emperon,  would  naturally  be  opened  with  imperial 
generosity  to  all,  and  without  any  charge,  other- 
wise the  whole  city  would  have  thronged  to  the 
eetablishroent  bequeathed  to  them  by  Agrippa; 
and  in  confirmatioii  of  this  opinion  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  old  ettabluhroenta,  which  were 
probably  erected  by  private  enterprise  (com  p.  PI  in. 
H.  JV.  ix.  54.  s.  79),  were  termed  mtrUoria«.  (Pliu. 
£p.  ii  17.)  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  otb«  wtgoki' 
tinns  previously  detailed  as  relating  tn  the  economy 
of  the  baths,  apply  equally  to  the  thermae ;  but  it 
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19  to  these  estaMijhmcnts  etpecianj  that  the  disso- 
lute conduct  of  the  emperors^  and  other  luxuhoos 
indatfOMea  of  the  people  in  fmenl,  detafled  In 
the  conipnsitinns  of  the  satirist*  MiA  later  VOlmi^ 
must  be  considered  to  refer. 

Althoogh  eonndenUo  nnahw  «r  A*  Boraaa 
thermae  are  still  visible,  yet,  fmm  the  very  nim- 
ous  state  in  which  they  are  found,  we  are  far  from 
being  able  to  anriiv  at  Ae  maw  metmmUm  kaev- 

ledije  of  their  component  part'»,  and  tbe  iisac^  to 
which  they  were  applied,  a*  hat  been  done  with 
respect  to  die  ftaheao/  or  indeed  «»  diaeeivfr  a 
satisfactory  mode  of  reconciling  their  constmctiTe 
details  with  the  description  which  Vitmvioa  has 
left  of  the  baths  apptstaming  ton  Prank  pnlaoelta, 
or  tn  the  dMcription  given  by  Luciaii  of  the  batfa* 
ofUippiaa.  All,indbed,ii  dooht  and  gueea-wocit: 
tiie  knmed  men  wlm  hitve  lawfiMled  to  na 
account  of  their  contents  differing  in  almoet  all  the 
essential  partictilan  from  one  another.  And  yet 
the  great  itmilarity  in  the  ground -pUn  of  the  me* 
which  still  remain  cannot  fail  to  convince  even  a 
superficial  obeerver  that  they  were  all  coostmcted 
upon  a  similar  plan.  Not,  however,  to  diaaim 
the  subject  without  enabling  our  reader*  to  fbna 
something  like  a  generul  idea  of  these  enormous 
edifices,  which,  for  their  extent  and  magnificeoee, 
hnvnbMB  likened  to  provinces  —  (tn  modmm  jmoosb* 
nmtm  ejrslrttcUw^  Amm.  Marc  xvi.  6)  —  a  crroond- 
pUu  14  axmexcd  of  the  Thermae  of  Catacallii,  which 
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more  •plendid  than  a! 
(rf  which  the  um? 
of  probability, 
explained.    The  dark  parts 
•till  Tifible,  tbe  open  lines 

A,  Portko  {ronting  the  ttreet  made  by  Caracana 
wkn  be  coovtnictcd  hk  thennae.  —  Separate 
ItttofrweBM,  either  ibr  the  use  of  the  common 
fMlle,  or  peffbapc  for  any  persons  who  did  not 
via  to  batoe  in  pnblic.  —  C,  Apodyteria  attached 
l»  Abb.— D,  D,  and  E,  E,  the  porticoes.  (Vitnrr. 
r.  II.) — F,  F,  Exedrae,  in  which  then  wen  Mala 
fcr  the  philofophm  to  hold  their  convermtiom. 
(ystnr.Lc;  Cic  JJe  Orai.  il  5.)  —  G,  ilypae- 
tkne,  piMgri  open  to  the  air  —  Hyjxteihrat  mth 
hidiam  qiUM  Graeci  ■vtpiip6ixi^as y  nostri  xystos 
»pprf!«at   (Vimiv.  L  e.)  —  H,  H,  Stadia  in  the 
fi^aBOtL—tpadrata  mve  oiloi^    (VitniT.  L  e.) 
—1, 1,  Possibly  schools  or  acadcmip*  where  public 
fcttots  were  delivered.  —  J,  J,  and  K,  K,  Koonu 
m>ni<«l    ^  Mrvaati  of  ibe  IwtlM  (Sofaes' 
k'f''^.   In  the  latter  are  staircases  f<>r  ascending 
t»     priiici{ial  reserroir.  —     Space  occupied  by 
^iik      ihnMerics     cMiAflfatMHMt  iitt  plu' 
(VitniT.  I.  c.)  — ■  M,  The  arena  or  stadium 
is  »kick  the  jimth  poformed  their  exercises,  with 
ftr  As  flpeetarton  (VHrar.  I  e:),  called  the 
tiAi/nf/sw.  — X,  N,  Reaorroira,  with  upper  stories, 
K^MBal  ekrations  of  which  are  given  in  the  two 
■^•^■wl  voodcnta.  —  O,  Aquelact  which  sup- 
?M  t})ehatha— P,  Thecktanerphdm.  ThU 
woBil  nait  oC  baildiBfi  oceopiet  one  iii2a  in 


We  DOW  ooow  to  the  arrai^enMDt  of  the  interior, 
j*  y^id>  tl  li  very  difficult  to  assign  satisfactory 
■'^'■•tioM. — Q, represents  the  principal  entrances, 
tfa^ck  there  were  eight.  —  R,  the  naiatio^pittmaf 
to  which  the  direct  entrance 
portico  ia  by  a  vestibule  on  either  side 
g,  and  wUch  ia  leRaiinded  hj  a  aet  of 
MSaben»hicb  served  Tn'>st  pn)ba1ily  as  rooms  for 
""^^"nu  iffodjitena)^  anoinUng  (lUKtaaria),  and 
*t>«s  ftr      wysai  ii.  Theaa  neaniC  ta  the 
P'risy'.f  wrrr  perhaps  the  mnitteria^  where  the 
P6»dff  WIS  kept  which  the  wrestlers  used  in  order 
^<^(ii^ainMr  gnup  upon  tiwir  adnmriea:  — 

*lBsaa]alaasto  ^largit  me  pulrere  palmis, 
viem  AdfM  tactu  flavescit  arenae.** 
(Ovid,  ^fet.  it.  35.) 

geeslio  Sslmai.  Ad  T^rtulL  Pall.  p.  2 17,  and 
Dt  Art  Oymn.  I  8.)    The  inferior 
^lity  of  the  ocnammla  whieh  these  apartmenu 
had,  atd  the  staircases  in  two  of  them,  aff  >rd 
tlat  they  were  occupied  by  meaialfl. 
^  ticoQiidend  to  ba  the  iipidanmm,  with  four 
(i',  V,  t;,  u)  taken  out  of  its  four  angles, 
■M  two  Ura  ou  ito  two  flanks.   There  are  stepa 
»j^diQg  into  Aa  Mn,  fa  one  of  wUrh 
"^(rfthe  conduit  aie  still  manifest.    Thus  it 
*^  tppear  that  the  centre  part  of  this  apartment 
M s t^riMM^  hanny  afabsns  ataUda 
•J*^  m  Wr  of  its  comers.    The  centre  part,  like 
of  the  picceding  apartnienty  is  supported 


TVt4|(irur.c  .ts  beyond  this,  which  are  too  much 
be  icatored  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
r?^«.**liBsd  af  coone  the  laconicnm  and 
!«kick  Oa  sand  chamhar  W,  ttd 


to  ba  adapted,_aiid  whUk 
(VttraT. 


Its  ap 

are  also  coDtfaaaoa  t0 1 

V.  11.) 

c,  «,  probably  eompriKd  the  eplubia^  or  plaeea 
where  the  youth  were  taught  their  exercises,  with 
the  apporteoanoea  belonging  to  them,  stu:h  as  the 
wphoKHtltHmm  and  eonfcaeum.  The  first  of  these 
takes  its  name  from  the  game  at  luill,  so  much  in 
fiivour  with  the  Romans,  at  which  Martial's  friend 
was  playing  when  the  bell  sounded  to  announce 
that  the  water  was  ready.  (Matt  iIt.  16S.)  The 
latter  is  derived  from  K^puKos,  a  tavV  (Hcsyeh. 
s.  v.\  which  vas  filled  with  bran  and  olive  husks 
lor  die  young,  and  sand  for  the  more  robust,  and 
then  ivpcnded  at  a  certain  height,  and  swung 
backmods  and  forwards  by  the  players.  (Aulis, 
D«  Oymn.  OmA  pi 9;  AntilL  stp.  OrAoc.  CoU. 
Afal.  6.) 

The  chumt>er8  also  on  the  other  side,  which  are 
not  marked,  probably  served  for  the  exercises  of 
the  palaestra  in  bad  weather.    (Vitruv.  v.  11.) 

These  baths  contained  an  upper  storj-,  of  which 
Bothng  fenafaa  beyend  what  w  just  saiBdent  to 
indicate  the  fact  They  have  been  mentioned  and 
eulogized  by  several  of  the  Latin  authors.  (Spar- 
tkn.  CaraeaU.  e.  9 ;  Laaiqaid.  Hdiegah.  c  17, 
Alex.  S<ver.  c.  25  ;  Kutmpius,  viii.  1 1  ;  Olyiopb 
apud  pkaL  p.  114,  ed.  Aug.  Yindel.  ItiOl.) 

It  win  be  observed  that  tbeie  k  no  part  of  tbe 
bathing  department  sopamted  from  the  rest,  which 
could  l>e  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  women  ex« 
clusively.  Fram  this  it  must  be  iniemd  either 
that  both  sexes  always  Imthed  together  promiscu- 
ously in  the  thermae,  or  that  the  women  were 
excluded  altogether  from  these  establishments,  and 
only  admitted  to  the  baimeae. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
immense  body  of  water  required  for  the  supply  of 
a  set  of  baths  in  the  tbenoae  was  heated,  which 
has  been  prrfomied  very  satisfactorily  by  Piranc  si 
and  Cameron,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
two  subjoined  sections  of  the  cmtdlum  aqua^ivctu$ 
and  jwsw'ao  belonging  to  the  Thennae  of  CancaUaw 


p 


A,  Arches  of  the  aquneduct  which  conveyed 
the  water  into  the  jnadna  U,  from  whence  it 
floarad  fate  tiia  apper  range  of  cells  throuuh  the 
njf^rtBff  d     §iid  thfiwe  Mailt  dsaMiidad 
o  3 
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Che  lower  «net  bv  the  apcrtiiro  at  D,  which  were 
placfd  immediately  over  the  hypocaust  E  ;  the 
practiimion  of  which  ia  »eeii  iit  the  tnui«vcr»« 
eeetion,  at  F  k  the  lower  cuL  Then  were 
thirty-two  of  these  cells  arranged  in  two  rows 
over  the  bjpocatut,  sixteen  on  each  lidc,  and  all 
wwommiiwiting  with  ««eh  other ;  and  over  theae  a 
similar  numhor  similarly  arransfd,  which  rnm- 
monicated  with  those  below  by  the  auerturc  at  D. 
The  parting  walls  between  these  edia  were  like- 
wise perfonit'  d  with  flu'  v,  !iich  sorved  to  dis- 
eeminate  the  heat  all  aruund  the  whule  body  of 
water.  When  the  water  was  sniBcicntly  wann,  it 
was  tttmed  on  to  the  baths  through  pipes  conducted 
likewise  through  flues  in  order  to  prevent  the  lose 
of  tempemture  during  the  pctssnge,  and  the  tacamn 
was  supplied  by  tepid  water  from  the  range  above, 
which  was  replenished  from  the  piscina  ;  exactly 
upon  the  principle  represented  in  the  drawing  from 
the  Thermae  of  Tittu,  ingeniooaly  applied  upon  a 
much  lanjer  srali'.  (The  most  important  modem 
works  on  the  lioman  baths  are  the  following : 
Winckelmann,  numerous  passages  in  his  works  ; 
the  d^ficri'  tions  of  th«'  Roman  baths  by  CamtTon, 
Lond.  1772,  utid  PalLiKiiu  and  Scaiiiuiui,  VicriiA.!, 
]7Uo  ;  Stieglitx,  Ardkdoloffie  der  UnukHntt^  vol.  ii. 
p.  2()7,  &c. ;  Hirt,  Ij-hre  dcr  (.'J.aiuU^  p.  233,  &o.  ; 
Weinbrenner,  KMiwutJh  umi  iCrifdnzungtn  antikcr 
fJebdwdt,  Oariaruhe,  1H22,  part  'l ;  the  editors  of 
Vitruvins,  especially  -InvidfT,  vi>l.  ii.  pp.  375 — 
391  ;  for  the  baths  ui  i^uuijieii,  Becbi,  Mut.  iior- 
hom,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49—^2 ;  Odi,  Pompeiana ;  Pom- 
peii in  the  fjf>.  Ent.  Know. ;  niid  for  the  best 
stunmar}'  of  the  wbolo  subject,  Uecker,  GaUtUy  vol. 
ilp.]l,&c>  rA.R.1 

BA'LTEUf5,  or  BA'LTEA  in  tho  pluml 
(T<^o^l'),  a  belt,  a  shotilder-belt,  a  baldric, 
waa  naed  to  snspend  the  awnrd  ;  and,  aa  the 
sword  coiJimonly  hung  beside  the  loft  hip,  its  belt 
was  supported  by  tho  right  shoulder,  and  paased 
obli<)uoly  orer  the  breaat,  at  is  aecn  in  the  beaoti- 
ful  cameo  here  introduced  from  the  Florentine 
MoMiun.   in  the  Homeric  timca  the  Greek*  also 


A  /  .  C  i  »i 
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used  a  belt  to  support  the  ehfeld  ;  and  thb  leeond 
belt  lay  over  the  other,  and  wu.^  I.irgor  and  broader 
than  it  (7Z.  xiv.  404—406)  ;  but  as  this  shield- 
l>elt  was  found  ineoovenient,  it  was  snperseded  bv 
the  inTentioii  of  the  Carian  Sxcwov  [CLiPK&aJ 
The  tvtj  eailj  diniae  of  the  ahield-beit  aoooimti 
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for  the  laet,  that  this  part  of  the  aaeiflal  armour 

is  never  exhibited  in  paintinps  or  sculjittire*.  A 
third  use  of  the  balteus  was  to  suspcild  the  quiver, 
and  sometimes  together  it  the  bow.  (Neiocsu 
Ci/nt'ij.  in.)  Tlie  bolt  was  nsnallv  mndr  of  leather, 
but  was  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  and  precitMis 
stonrt,  and  on  it  subjeeta  of  ancient  art  were  fre- 
quently (Tiitr  il  n-d  or  embossed.  (Ilerod.  L 
171  i  XP"^*^^  TeA^i^*',  Od.  zi.  610;  ^oscrrisp 
A  xil  401  ;  Viig.  ^ea.  312.)  The  belto  ef 
the  Roman  emperors  were  also  magnifirt-nl'y 
adorned,  and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  there 
wa*  a  diatuMt  offieer  ~-  the  toftsarsai — who  imd 
the  charge  of  them  in  the  imperial  palaoa.  (Tve- 
belL  Poll  Gaiiim.  1&) 

BA'LTEUSv  in  arehiteetom.  Yitravina  ap- 
plies the  term  **  bnltei "  to  the  bands  surrounding 
the  volute  on  each  aide  of  an  Ionic  capitaL  {IM 
^ro^iiL  6.  ed.  Sehneidcr;  Oenelli,  Brie/e 
Vitruv.  ii.  |i.  35.)  [Column A.]  Other  writers 
apply  it  to  the  prrterinetiones  of  an  amphitheatre. 
(Calpunu  Ed.  vii.  47  ;  Tertullian,  De  £beetac  3  ; 
AMrHiTHB.4TRUiiiX  In  the  amphitheatre  at 
Verona  the  baltei  are  fitund  by  measnrement  to  b« 
2^  feet  high,  the  stcpfl  which  they  enclose  being 
one  font  tvvo  inches  hifih.  (J,  T.J 

DA  1*T1  STE'RI r>r.    [ P.ALNEVM  ] 

liA  RATH  RON  {fiapat^poy),al^  called  ORUG- 
MA  (6puyfJLa)^  was  a  deep  pit  at  Atheoi^  whh 
hooks  on  the  oid.  5,  iiiti  .vhioh  <r;niiiials  were  cn?t. 
It  was  situate  in  the  demus  Ktipidiai.  It  is  men- 
tieoed  aa  early  aa  the  Peiaiaii  waia,  and  eontaiaed 
to  be  employeil  as  a  mode  of  punishment  in  the 
time  of  the  orators.  The  teecutioner  was  called 
6Mr$  opvyfMTi.  (ScboL  ml  Aridopk  PhU,  431 ; 
HarjKK-nit.  5.  tn-. ;  Ilerod.  vii.  133;  Xcn. //ctf.  i.  7. 
g  21  i  Lycuig.  c  JUocruL  p.  221  ;  Deinarch.  e. 
Dm.  pi  49;  Waehimath,  MiOm.  AUtrthmtk  nL 
Ii.  p.  20  {,2nd  edit.)  IteoDMpondadtothaSpHrtMi 
Cvadas.  ICeadas.] 

BARBA  (vwyv*',  Y^Kemr,  (r^rq,  Aristt^h. 
Lygitt.  1072),  the  beard.  The  fiuhions  which 
have  prevailed  at  different  times,  and  in  ditfercni 
countries,  with  respect  to  the  beard,  have  been  very 
variuus.  The  moit  refined  modem  nations  regaid 
the  bearxi  as  an  encumbrance,  •without  lieauty  or 
moaniug  ;  but  the  ancients  generally  cnltivated  its 
growth  and  form  with  special  attention  ;  and  that 
the  Greeks  were  not  behind-hand  in  thi.*.  nny 
more  than  in  other  arts^  i$  sufficiently  shou  u  by 
the  statuee  of  their  philosophers.  The  phrase 
yr<ay<t>yorp(^7»^  which  is  applied  to  letting  the 
beard  grow,  implies  a  positive  culture.  Genecallj 
speaking,  a  thick  bcttd,  wdymf  /MMr,  or  9mtntt^ 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  manliness.  Tho 
Greek  philosophers  were  distinguished  by  their 
lon^  beards  aa  a  sort  of  badge,  and  heoee  the  tena 
which  Persius  (Saf.  ir.  1)  applies  to  Socrates 
imgiMer  barhatus.  The  Homeric  heroes  were 
bearded  men.  So  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  MeneUuta, 
Ulysses  (//.  xxii.  74,  xxlv.  .^IG,  M.  x\\.  17(7). 
According  to  Chirsippus,  cited  bj  Athenaeoa 
(xiiL  |w  565),  the  Gweln  worn  the  beard  till  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  he  adds  that  the 
first  man  who  was  ahaTCii  as  called  ever  after 
KSfMrtiVy  **  shaven  *  (from  «t«fp«).  Plutarch  (71m. 
c.  .*>)  s'lys  that  the  reason  for  the  shaving  was  that 
they  might  not  be  pulled  by  the  beard  in  batUe. 
The  CQStom  of  shaving  the  board  continued  among 
the  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  during 
that  period  erea  the  stataaa  of  the  philoaophcn 
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beard.  The  pliiIo«ophcn,  hovr- 
r-'^.  iX^tenJlj  cetf.irai'?J  the  old  \<u\}!v  of  ihi'ir 
fnkmm,  md  their  o«tentatioo  in  so  doing  gave 
tB»to  tlM  nrk^  diat  a  lanf  beard  does  not  iMke 
t  piuloaopiier  (■wtff^xfoTpo'pla  (pt\t't(ro«f>oy oi  woui), 
md^mm^  »hau  wiMlom  stopped  with  his  beard, 
mutAd  *r  v^  mm*  npit.  (Compare  OoiL  be 
I'  .Q.iiL  il  1).  Tlie  R'liaaiis  in  rar!y  times 
*Qtt  tile  beard  uicut,  m  we  learn  from  the  inMilt 
rfM  bf  th«  Oaal  to  M.  Papirhu  (Ur.  v.  4iy, 

«a4  frt  n.  Cic- m  ( /V-j  O/r/.  14)  ;  and  according 

to  Vko  OAf  u.  11)  and  Plinv  (viL  6^), 

til  Emb  Inwd*  wen  not  ikmn  till  bl  c.  800, 

p.  Ticinivs  Maenas  brought  over  a  barbf  r 
km  Smlj  ;  and  PUnj  add*,  that  the  tint  Roman 
•I*  ^ared  (jtmu)  every  day  wat  Scipio 
Afri<Mas.  HU  custom,  kowercr,  was  soon  fol- 
and  tbairing  became  a  regalar  thing.  The 
Jmr  ordm,  then  as  now,  were  not  always  able  to 
io  ihe  ume,  and  hence  the  jeen  of  Martial  (viL 
*Si,  xii.  59\  III  the  later  timci  of  the  republic 
tk«c  vm  oi&uy  who  shaded  the  beard  only  par- 
lUj,aad  ttinMd  it,  99  at  to  give  it  an  oma- 
iMiilsl  frem  ;  to  them  the  tcmj.*  ^-'•r.r-  hitlxui  (Cic. 

a.  i^im^itarhatadi  (Cic.  ud  A  a.  \.  14,  16, 
PnCmd.  14)  Mvnplied.  When  in  nimimiiig  all 
ike  h  g^fT  at  wiU  «•  lh«  lower  ecdeis  let  dieir 

la  tlw  fesrnil  way  in  Rome  at  this  time,  a 
W;f  beard  (^-ir'.i  ;;ro)/;»V»'/,  Liv.  xxvii.  34)  waa 
•^ciiAered  a  mark  of  sloTenliness  and  squalor. 
Titr  cmdoris  L.  VetOfiM  Mkd  P>  Licinius,  oom- 
L3~>  us  whn  hnd  been  banished,  on  Ms 
wwiwiiifm  to  liie  citj,  to  be  shared,  and  to  lay 
Miii  Ui  diny  nppeaiwMe  (fcarfart  i#  i^wiCMws 
^7**'«).and  then,  but  not  till  llu-n,  to  conic  into 
^>yak,Ac  (Ut.  MTii  34)    The  first  time  of 
vetnpvded  aa  tlM  bcfiiuung  of  matJiood, 
s*^      li.-iv  <.Ti  which  this  took  pbce  wan  ci-lc- 
a  icstifaL   (J«T.  ^  iii.  1B&)  There 
artiedar  ^ne  find  for  tkk  lo  be  dene. 
howeTt-r,  it  was  done  when  the  young 
ed  the  toga  virilts  (Sact.  C'olig.  10). 
>  iid  U  in  his  24th  year  ;  Cidiguhi  ia  bis 
JBth-  The  hair  cut  off  on  such  occasions  was  con- 
•««ed  to  (ome  god.    Thas  Nero  put  his  up  in  a 
V"'^x,Mt  with  ptarK  -'"id  detlicated  it  to  Jupi- 
Ca^wuJinag,  (Su«  u  AVr.  12.) 
^ ilk  the  cmpr-n  r  Haiirian  ih<'  Ix  ard  began  to 
«l>*n  CW*.  iivuj.  1  a>.    Plutarch  snys  that 
w^':.r..  n.T  V,  ,re  it  to  hide  SOOe  aoUS  en  his  face. 
^|«ctiee  afterwords  became  commMi,  and  til! 
••tear  of  Constantiiic  the  Great,  the  eujperors 
in  busu  and  coins  with  beards.    The  Ro- 
let  ih-  ir  L<  ;vriis  ^.tovv  in  time  of  nioiiri'.iiii.'  ; 
•  **P>rtu»  did  (,Suet.  Amy.  IS)  fur  the  UculU  of 
Csetir,  aad  tbe  time  when  he  had  it  shaved 
!•<  msde  s  tu-ason  of  fv-iivitr.    (Dion  Ca<>s. 
W;  comp.  Cic  im   yerr.'  il  12.)  The 
m  the  ether  b«id,  on  ioeb  oeeauow 
«w*d  the  t«  .-inl  cTojc.    Tacitus  {(7(rm.  c.  3)  ^ny"^ 
»^  Csui  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow,  and 
^  «t  bnt  then  cttt  till  tbej  bad  elain  an 
^    ^CmapHe  Becker,  OiaHkUM,  veL  iL 

^AUKUL  The  Oiteek  mmm  fue  m  barber  wae 

t**^^.  arid  the  Latin  lms»>r.     TIio  tt  nn  cm- 
Jfi  to  modem  Eumfwon  langoases  is  derived 
•  AeWUcnMolonas  whidi  is  fedndfai 
retnoiu.  The  beifaer  ef  the  ancienu  was  a  far 
^NtMt  DewiMe  than  bie  modem  repre- 
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sentatirc.    Men  bad  not  often  the  neeMMury  in* 

plfTinMits  for  the  varimis  opcrritinn<«  nf  the  toilet  { 
combs,  mirrors,  pertumcs,  and  tooU  for  clipping, 
eotting;  ehaving,  fte.   Accordingly  Uie  whole  pro* 
CT-as  had  to  be  pprfiinvu  d  at  tin-  kirbi  r*s,  and  H< n  o 
the  great  concourse  of  people  who  doily  go«>ipped 
at  lae  taMMeo^  or  baiWe  ehofiL   Beddet  the 
duties  of  a  liarlx-r  and  liairdrcsw-r,  strictly  so 
called,  the  ancient  tonsor  discharged  other  c^iicee. 
He  wae  also  a  iiail*paKr.   He  waa,  m  fret,  imieh 
what  the  Encrlii-h  liailx  r  was  whi-n  he  i-xtnictnl 
teeth,  as  well  as  cut  and  dressed  hair.  People 
who  kept  the  neceasary  hMtrtnnente  for  dl  the 
diifcrent  operations,  grnrrally  had  a].>«o  slaves  ex- 
pceself  for  the  poipoee  of  petibnnii^  theoa.  T)ie 
bnainess  of  the  Daroer  wat  threefold.   Finrt  then 
was  the  tutting  of  hair:  hence  the  barber's  ques- 
tion, wis  fft  Ktiptt  (Plut.  Ife  GamiL  13).  For 
this  purpose  he  used  various  kuiv^  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  drgrecs  of  tharpoets  :  hence 
Lucian  (Adv.  Imioei.  c.  29),  in  enumerating  the 
apporatas  of  a  barber's  shop,  meiitioiiii  uKrfict 
lULxatpAlttv  (jidxatpa,  fiax«uplt^  Kovpis  are  used 
also,  in  Jjitin  cull-  r)  ;  but  scissors,  ^a\U, 
ftAx*^  (Polinx,  ii.  32;  in  Latin  forfat,  a  ririn) 
were  us<  d  too.   (Compare  Aristoph.  Jelarw.  84  B  ; 
Lucian,  Pis.  c.  46.)    Mdxaipo  \<-n.«  thetijriial  word. 
Irregularity  and  unevrtinct»^  of  the  iiair  was  con- 
sidered a  great  blemish,  as  appears  generallr,  and 
from  Ilorarc  (Sat.  i.  3.  m,  and  ICpisl.  L  L  94'),  and 
accordingly  after  the  hair-cutting  the  tmevcn  hairs 
were  pulled  out  by  tweefen,aii  operatioa  to  which 
Pollux  (ii.  34)  applirs  the  term  noiaXiytaBai. 
iso  the  haDgcrs-on  on  great  men,  who  wished  to 
Kiok  yooBir,  were  accatteined  to  poll  out  the  giejr 
hairs  for  them.    (.^rist.  Fq.  !>08.)    This  was  con- 
sidered, however,  a  mark  of  effeminacy.  (Geil. 
vii.  13  :  Cie.  Pro  thm.  Cam.  7.)  The  pertnn  who 
was  to       t  p  -nitcd  on  liy  the  barWr  hnd  a  rough 
cloth  (w/ioAiyor,  utoo^rcrs  in  Plautua,         iL  2. 
17)  laid  on  hit  ahoDldete,  at  now,  to  keep  the 
hairs  off  his  dn-<»s  ^c.    The  second  jwirt  of  the 
buiinett  wat  shaving  (radrre,  ratUare^  {vpcty). 
Thit  wat  done  with  a  {vpdy,  a  mememta  (I^Mnprid. 
lidiog.  c.  31),  a  razor  (as  we,  retaining  the  Latin 
rw)f,  call  it),  which  he  kept  in  a  case,  3^inf, 
(upo^icTj,  (tfpoS<(«n}r,  **  a  razor- case"  (Aristoph. 
Them.  220  ;  Pollux,  ii.  33  ;  Petroa.  94).  Some 
who  woulil  not  sul/niit  to  the  operation  of  the  razor 
u«cd  instead  6uinc  powerful  depilutury  uititmcnts, 
or  phisters,  om  psUotkrotu    (Plin.  xxxii.  10.  47$ 
acida  fWt'i,  Martial,  vi.  93.  f)  ;  V'f  fHm  lutum, 
iii.  74  ;  dropcut^  iii.  74  ;  x.  66. )  Stray  hairs  which 
escaped  the  laior  were  pulled  out  with  small 
pincers  or  tiviM'zers  (ri>i.s4'/I,rr,  TpixoAci^ioi*).  Tho 
third  \m-i  i>t  tlu>  barber's  wurk  wiis  to  pnrc  the 
nails  of  the  hands,  an  operation  which  the  Orrckt 
expressed  by  the  wurds  ovux^C*'*'  ''"d  4»oia»xlC**»' 
(Aristt^ph.  JCq.  7U6 ;  and  ^tichJ.  ;  Theophr.ut. 
OaraeL  c.  26  ;  PeUox,  iL  146).    The  instni. 
mcnts  ujied  for  this  ]pur]»O!i0  were  called  ipvx^o^'r^f|f>(X, 
tc.  ftaxfupta.    (Pollux,  z.  140.)    Thit  practice  of 
employing  a  nani  expressly  to  pare  the  nib  9^ 
plains  I'lautus'K  huin(>rinis  detClipUnioftliesiltrly 
Euclio  {A  tUiiL  ii.  4.  34)  :  — 

Quin  ipti  qtiidem  tontor  unguet  dempterat, 
Colicgit,  onmia  abttolit  '  


Bvea  to  the  miier  it  did  net  oeevr  to  pare  Ut  naila 

himself,  and  *are  the  money  he  would  have  to  pay; 
but  only  to  collect  the  pacings  in  hoj/e  of  making 

o  ft 
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•ometlimg  1)y  them.  So  Martwl,  m  rallying  a  fop, 
who  had  tried  to  dispeoie  with  the  barber's  ser- 
Ticefl,  by  using  differoit  kinds  of  plasters, 
asks  him  (Epiff.  iii.  74),  Qmd  /aeient  ungues  1 
What  will  your  nails  do  ?  How  will  you  get  your 
uailv  {Kircd?  So  TibuUus  says  (u  8.  11),  ijuid 
(ptDdttt)  wKfiwt  mrtifieiB  doda  idhmemm  wmnt; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  person  addre»s<»d 
was  in  llic  habit  of  cmpioyiux  one  of  the  more 
fitthionable  tonsors.  The  instnuneiits  used  are 
referred  tii  >)y  MartnL  (iS^KP^  idf.  36,  Inttru- 
tnenta  tonmria.)  £  A.  A.  J 

BAHBITOS,  or  BA'RBITON.  [Ly»^] 

BASANOS  {Pd.ravr>,\  [ToRlllNTOM.] 

BAiiCA'NIA  (/So^rKoyio).  [Fascinum.] 
BASCAUDA,  a  Britiili  teaket.   This  tenn, 

wliich  remains  with  vrry  littlf  variation  in  the 
Welsh  ^  basgawd,"^  and  tlie  KtigUsh  basket,^ 
wu  conveyed  to  IUum  tQ^«dker  with  tlie  articles 
dcnot«.'d  by  it.  Wv  find  it  used  by  Juvenal  (xii.  ! 
46)  and  by  Martial  (xiv.  99)  in  connections  which 
imply  tint  these  artidea  wore  hdd  in  nniek  cateeni 
by  the  luxurious  Romans.  [J.  Y.] 

BASILEIA  {$aai\tta),  a  fettival  celebrated 
•k  Lebadeia,  in  Bocotia,  in  honour  of  TVophonini, 
who  liad  the  surname  uf  BaaiKfvs.  This  festival 
was  also  called  Trophonia — Tpo^rta  (PoUnx,  i. 
37) ;  and  was  fimt  observed  uiider  the  latter  mme 
as  a  general  festival  of  the  Boootiaas  after  the  bittle 
ofLouctni.  (ni.id.  XV.  5.\) 

BA'SILEL'S  (3<wriA«M).  [Rex.] 
BASl'LICA  (sc.  aede*,  aula^  porticus  —  $affi' 
XiKT]^  ;\hn  re.jia^  Sfat.  Sih.  i.  I.  30  ;  Sm  t  Atuj. 
'M)j  a  l>uil(iin^r  which  served  as  a  court  of  law  oitd 
•n  exchiui^n-,  or  place  of  ineetiug  far  merchants,  and 
men  of  business.  Tiic  twY)  uses  are  so  mixed  up 
together  that  it  is  aut  always  easy  to  say  which 
was  the  principal.  Thus  the  basilica  at  Fanum, 
of  which  Vitnuins  fi'T  isi  lf  was  the  architect,  was 
entirely  devoted  to  business,  and  the  court*  were 
hdd  tn  a  obbII  hoilding  attached  to  it, — the 
teiiijile  of  Augustus.  The  trnn  is  derived,  ac-  ' 
cording  to  Philattder  {fiomment.  in  Vitrwe.)^  from 
ft  kii^  in  refermee  to  eetly  ttmee,  when 
the  chief  magistrate  administered  the  Ian  ^  hr  made; 
but  it  is  more  immodiatcly  adopted  from  the  Greeks 
of  Atiicns,  whow  Meond  erchon  waa  etyled  ifx^^^ 
fiatriKtis^  ami  the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated 
croii  /SoirtXcioy  (Caus.L  3.  §J  ;Demosth.a  .^ruto- 
geit.  p.  776),  the  substantive  and  erjmtfM*hi  Latm 
being  omitted  for  convenience.  The  Greek  writers 
who  »peakof  the  Roman  basilicae,  call  them  some- 
tiiues   <rreal  /SairiAucal,  and  sometimes  merely 

OTOOL 

The  nnm^  nlnne  would  make  it  highly  probable 
that  the  Kontanii  were  indebted  to  the  Greeka  fur 
the  idea  of  the  building,  which  was  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  crroh,  /3a<TiA*(OT  at  A  titer''.  In 
its  ordinal  form  it  may  be  described  as  nn  tnsuiaicd 
fWrtieOf  detached  from  the  agora  or  forum^  for  the 
more  convenient  transaction  of  business,  which  ! 
fonneriy  took  place  in  the  porticoes  of  the  agora 
itidf ;  ia  iMi,  a  sort  vltagan  in  nuniatnre.  The 
court  of  the  llellanodicae,  in  the  old  H'jora  of  Elis, 
was  exactly  of  the  form  of  a  basilica.  (.AooraJ. 

The  fint  ediBee  of  this  deecription  was  not 
erected  until  B  c.  1R4  (Liv.  xxxix.  44)  ;  fur  it  is 
expresshf  stated  by  the  historian,  that  there  were 
no  haioicae  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  which  de- 
stroyed so  many  buildin<^s  in  the  forum,  under  the 
flooMiata  of  MaiceUut  and  Laeviuas,  u,q,  210. 
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(T<iv.  xxvi.  27. ■)  Tt  was  situated  in  tbe  TiniTn  ail- 
joining  the  curia,  and.  waa  denominated  basilia 
Porcia,  in  cowaneawtatiea  of  its  faonder,  IL 
Porciiu  Cato.  Besides  this,  there  were  twentj 
others,  erected  at  different  perioda,  within  the  citj 
of  Rome  (Pitisc.  Let.  Ant,  $.  v.  BanKca),  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  frequently  aUoled  to  hf 
the  ancient  authors  :  —  1 .  litisilim  SfTnprrmia,  cm- 
structed  by  Titus  Scmpronia*,  B.  c.  171  (Lir.  xUv. 
16)  ;  and  supposed,  by  Donati  and  Xardini,  to  have 
been  between  the  vicus  Tusctia  and  the  Vclahnim. 

2.  liasilica  t^nmia^  which  was  above  thecomitium. 

3.  liasilica  PauU  Aemilii^  or  Bamlwa  Aemtit^ 
called  also  Retjia  Pavli  hx  Stnti;i*  (/.  c).  Cicero 
{Ad  Att.  iv.  16)  mentions  two  basilicae  of  thij 
name,  of  which  one  was  buQt,  and  tlw  other  onlv 
restored,  by  Paiilns  Ai  niilins.  Both  these  edificw 
were  in  the  forum,  and  one  waa  cdd»ated  for  itt 
open  peristyle  of  Phi^^ma  eotamae.  A 
sentntion  of  this  one  is  given  below  from  a  coin  <  f 
the  Aemilia  gens.  (Plia.  M  M  zzxri.  24 ;  Appiaii, 
B.  a  ii.  96;  Phit  Qm.  99.)  The  parftm  «f 
these  two  Kisilicae  has  piven  rise  to  much  d n- 
troversv,  a  brief  account  of  which  is  given  ia  the 
iXcL  of  liiog.  VoL  II.  p.  706.  4.  BatOkm  Fouh 
peii^  called  also  regia  (SueL  Aug.  SIX 
theatre  of  Pompey.  5.  Basilica  JuHa,  erected  bv 
Jtdiuf  Geeear,  ui  the  forum,  and  opposite  to  the 
haeilica  Aemilia.  (Suet.  Caltg.  37.)  ^'.  BtuUim 
Caii  et  LucH^  the  grandson ii  of  Augustus,  by  wbotn 
it  was  founded.  (Suet  Au^j.  29.)  7.  Bamlica 
ripiti,  or  Trtijam^  in  the  forum  of  T^ijia* 
BasUim  Omsiuyitini^  erected  by  the  einpeTOT  Con- 
stanttue,  supposed  to  be  the  ruin  now  renminiog 
on  the  via  sacra,  near  the  temple  of  Rome  anl 
Vcnns,  and  commonly  allied  the  temple  of  Fesce. 
Of  ail  the&c  magnificent  editices  nothing  now  re- 
maina  beyond  the  ground-plan,  nd  the  DaM«d 
some  portion  of  the  colunuis  and  KT^p'T'tructnn' 
of  the  two  last  The  basilica  at  Pompeii  ii  m 
better  preeermtioa  ;  the  external  «aDa.iaqpsi«f 

'  columns,  and  tribimal  of  the  judges,  IWBig  Itiil 
tolerably  perfect  on  the  ground -lloor. 

The  fonnn,  or,  where  there  wee  more  than  «a^ 
the  one  which  was  in  the  most  frequented  ami 
central  part  of  the  dty,  was  always  selected  ks  tk 
site  of  a  baeQifla  ;  and  heaee  it  ■  that  the  duM 
wTiters  not  unfrequently  use  the  terms  forum  vxA 
basilica  synonymoualj,  as  in  the  passage  of  Clao* 
dian  (l>t  ^osKr.  Otms.  vi.  645) ZJemotofar 
amgit  Begins  auratia  fora  JuseUms  Ulpia  Hilary 
where  the  forum  is  not  meant,  but  the  basilia 
which  H'as  in  it,  and  which  was  surrounded bj  the 
lictors  who  stood  in  the  fonim.  (Fftiie.  X«b  JdL 
I.e.  J  Nard.  Bnm^  Ant.  v.  9.) 

Vitruviua  (v.  I)  direct*  that  the  most  shclterfd 
part  of  the  forum  should  be  selected  for  the  site  of 
a  basilica,  in  order  thru  the  public  might  suffer  3i 
little  as  possible  from  cxjposurt?  to  bad  weather, 
whilst  going  to,  or  retaining  from,  their  place  of 
I  business  ;  he  Titight  also  Dave  added,  fv>r  thfir 
greater  convenience  whilst  enguped  within,  since 
many  of  thoM  edifleee,  and  all  of  ^  OMte  ladeat 
ones,  were  entirely  open  to  the  external  air,  beinj? 
surrounded  and  protected  solely  by  an  open  peri- 
style of  ooHimm,  ae  the  annexed  inieiwlatiDB  d 

the  basilica  Aemilia  from  a  medal  of  LCfidil^'Vith 
the  inscription,  clearly  shows. 

When,  howerer,  the  Romane  hecane  wdhhy 
nnd  n-fnied,  and  consequently  more  effeminate,  a 
wall  waa  ittbftitnted  for  the  external  fent^le^  sid 
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fdaann  were  confined  to  the  interior  ;  or,  if 
1  tsMMDj,  h  wm$  oolj  im  dcomtit^  the 

IT,  nr  Tf«t-hn!e  of  mtranc<?.  This  wns  the 
ckjuige  which  took  place  in  the  form  of  these 
Vail^in^  ftaa  the  tiae «f  their  first  institution, 
■-.tf  thfv  wfrf  converted  into  Christian  churches. 
The  gixvand  plan  of  all  of  them  is  rcctangalar,  and 
^«sr  width  not  more  than  hali^  nor  less  than  one 
third  cf  tnc  l-i;p:h  (Vitmv.  L  c.)  ;  but  if  the  area 
«  vhicb  the  edifice  wac  to  be  railed  waa  not  pro- 
"  *  ,  Mall  chHsbcn  (eMsMiM)  «m 
ftnm  one  of  the  ends  (Vitruv.  I.  r.), 
ai  etiicet  for  the  judges  or  mer- 
VM  WM  firMed  IbIa  thvee  parti« 

coBswtinsr  rf  a  central  r^xvp  (wr^I'a  ^ynrfirn^),  and 
tm  ade  aialc^  each  separated  from  the  centre  by 
ariqjit  wwJttdmm — s mode «f  eomtnrtiaii 
fMkvhtfij  adapted  to  buildings  intended  for  the 
fWfiMi  of  a  lai^  cencow  of  people.  At  one 
mi  «r  tha  flam  aiib  wm  Ite  trilranal  of  the 
jodffe;,  IK  §mm  either  rectangular  or  circular,  and 
■■MtiMet  cat  off  firooi  the  length  of  the  grand 
we  (m  is  leen  in  the  annexed  plan  of  the  basilica 
at  Poorpeii,  which  also  affords  an  example  of  the 
I  «f  tlM  jadieei^  or  aboiva  dm^ 


■  ■  ■  * 


tionedX  otherwise  thrown  out  from  the  hbder 
vaQ  of  the  building,  like  the  tribune  of  some  of 
the  BHst  aDdentemndies  in  Rome,  and  then  called 
tf  *  hrmif  T'  lo — an  instance  of  which  is  nfTordrd 
Bi  the  haiUica  Trajani,  of  which  the  plan  is  giYcn 
Msv.  It  win  b*  ohMTfod  that  this  was  a  mo«t 
•fanptnous  edifice,  pos*e«?inp  a  douMe  trfbiiin",  and 
<ioubIe  row  of  columns  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
side,  diridin^  the  w1hI»  hto  fire  aisles. 

The  internal  tribune  was  probably  the  ori^^inal 
cowtructjon,  when  the  basilica  was  sunplr  used  as 
•  eivtof  jaitiea  ;  Int  when  those  spactoas  halls 
Were  erectrd  for  the  conTenience  of  tmdrrs  as  well 
then  the  semicircular  and  external  tri- 
I  adopted,  in  order  that  th«  noise  and  con- 
fialcn  in  tlx-  l>a-«ilica  might  not  interrupt  the 
|fTftH'"ig«  of  the  magistxatcs.  (Vitruv.  (.  c;)  In 
iht  citia  of  tUi  tilMme  ivaa  plaeed  the  cnrale 
chiirof  the  praetor,  and  soatu  for  the  jndices,  who 
•ooctimes  •nt^"**^  to  the  number  of  180  (Plin. 
fy.  n.  33),  and  ^  advoeatea ;  and  nmnd  the 
•iaiel  the  hemicycl«,  called  the  wings  (or/mna), 
vrrr  f^ts  for  persons  of  dietinctioo,  and  for  the 
(aniei  engaged  in  the  pweaadlii|jfc  ft  was  In  the 
vng  of  tae  tribune  that  Tibcnus  sat  to  overawe 
aft  tha  toal  of  Onnioar  Marodhn. 
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(Tacit.  Am.  I  75.)  The  two  side  iMiti,  m  haa 
been  said,  were  aepacated  fimn  the  oeatn  one  by  a 
torn  of  mmmmt  Mhiad  eaeh  of  whkh  waa  placed 
a  square  pier  or  pilaster  {peurcutaltif  Vilmf;  L  a), 
which  supported  the  flooring  of  an  upper  portico, 
similar  to  the  galleiy  of  a  modem  church.  The 


coluniM  of  mailer  dimensions  than  thoee  below  ; 
and  tiieae  oerred  to  support  the  roo^  and  were 

onnected  with  one  another  by  a  parapet- «'a11  or 
balustrade  (pltitaUj  VitruT.  Le.\  which  served  as 
a  defence  against  the  danger  of  felling  over,  and 
screened  the  crowd  of  loiterers  above  {sttUMisUieam^ 
Pbut  Capt.  iv.  2.  35)  from  the  people  of  business 
in  the  area  below.  (Vitruv.  U  c)  This  gallery 
reached  entirely  round  the  inaide  of  the  builduig^ 
and  was  frequented  by  women  as  well  aa  men,  the 
a'omen  on  one  aide  and  the  men  ou  the  other,  who 
went  to  hear  and  see  what  was  going  (PUn. 
/.  c)  The  staircaae  which  led  to  the  iipy>or  portico 
was  on  the  outside,  as  is  seen  in  the  plan  of  the 
basilica  of  PompeiL  It  is  similarly  situated  in  the 
basilica  of  Constantine.  The  whole  area  of  these 
magnificent  structures  was  covered  in  with  three 
sepamta  ceilings,  of  the  kmd  called  Mmiinvlmm^ 
like  a  tortoise -shell  ;  in  technical  langiuige  now 
denominated  covedy  an  exuression  used  to  distin-> 
gubh  a  ceiling  which  has  tne  genend  appeaianee  of 
a  vault,  the  central  part  of  which  is,  however,  flat, 
while  the  margins  incline  by  a  cylindrical  shell 
ftoa  eadi  of  die  fbor  rfdea  of  the  eeirtad  oquaia  ta 
the  side  walls  ;  in  which  form  the  aacfanta  IBU^ 
gined  a  rcsemhUuice  to  the  shell  of  a  tOftoMe. 

Pran  the  deaeription  whid  haa  heen  given,  H 
will  be  evident  how  much  thew  edifices  were 
adapted  in  their  aeneinl  fiann  and  construction  to 
the  tnea  of  a  Chnrthm  dnmdi ;  te  whieh  purpose 

many  of  them  wen^  in  fiMt|  OOBVerted  in  the  time 

of  Constaotiue.    Uonea  die  hriar  writers  of  tbo 

o  4 
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riDpIr?  Ap|i!y  tbe  term  basilicae  to  all  churches 
built  after  the  model  jiut  deAcribed ;  and  iuch  were 
tlie  earlietC  edSeei  dedicated  to  Chiirtnm  ironbi{i, 

which,  with  their  orig-inal  desi;^7iatinii,  continue  to 
ibis  day,  bein^  still  called  at  Rome  Umlidif.  A 
Cbrittian  baaflica  cmnsled  of  fbor  princi]  al  yiwM 
—  1 .  rifM^rooT,  the  vestibule  of  entrance.  2.  Nous, 
iMMf,  and  sometimes  premium^  the  nave  or  centre 
aiflle,  whkh  xtoa  divided  from  the  two  side  ones  by 
A  Mw  of  ^lumns  on  each  of  its  sides.  Here  the 
people  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  worship.  3. 
A/jlSwp  (from  hfttSaiynf^  to  ascend),  dutnts  (the 
choir),  aod  migguhim,  a  put  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  nave  rai"!«»d  above  the  pfeneral  level  of  the 
tiuor  by  a  fliuht  of  »toj>s.  4.  'Uparuov^  U(t6v 
i8i|/iM,  mmdu'inum^  \v}iicli  answered  to  the  tribune 
of  the  niii  iciit  Umilic;!.  In  the  centre  of  this 
nanctuary  wiis  placed  tbe  high  altar,  under  a  Uiber- 
nntlc  or  canopy,  mch  as  atill  renuiius  in  the  basilica 
of  St.  John  of  I>atrnin,  at  Rome,  at  which  ilif 
priest  officiated  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
p<Hiple.  Armittd  thia  altar,  and  in  the  wings  of  the 
Siinctuarium,  were  scats  for  the  assistnnt  c!»»rs^-, 
with  aa  elevated  chair  for  the  bisb<^  at  the  bottom 
of  the  circle  in  the  eentm  {Tktatt.  Ban/.  Ftmm. 
t  iira  JoM'p.  Marl.  Canon,  iii.  p.  H  ;  Clamp.  IW. 
Men.  i.  ii.  et  De  iiacr.  Ed.  ;  Sticglitz,  A  rcJuioL  d. 
Bamknuty  vol  iiL  ppi  19,  Ac  ;  Hirt  Min  d.  Crt- 
b'dtule^  pp.  180,  &c  ;  nun.<>on,  FHa  BasiUken  des 
CArittiiakem  Hom$,  Mimicb,  1844.)       [A.  B.J 

BASl'LICA.  About  a.  D.  879,  the  Greek 
emperor  Dasilius,  the  Macedonian,  commenced 
thia  work,  which  was  completed  by  his  son  Leo, 
the  philosopher,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  886  to 
911.  Before  the  reign  of  Basilioa,thcri'  had  bi-(>n 
several  (in-ik  translations  of  the  Pandect,  the 
Code,  and  thi-  Institutes  ;  but  there  was  no  autho- 
rised Greek  version  of  thoBL  The  numerous  Con- 
stitutions of  Justinian's  successors,  and  the  contra- 
dictory intcrpn-tiitionjj  of  the  jurists,  were  a  further 
ri-;i:,.in  for  pu)ili.>shin;7  a  revised  Ondc  text  under 
the  imp<-ii:il  ;L'ali>a'itv.  Tfii-?  ert^:it  work  wns 
called  'AvoJidtiapcn  ruy  vaKcuuv  yiijxui/^  to  t^ri- 
icorrdfiC\tey,i  fiun\uc6s  (piiios)§aA  ra  0aai\iK<i 
It  was  revist  d  hj  the  order  of  Constantinns  Por-  | 
phyrogenneto,  about  A.O.  H5,  The  DasUica  coni- 
pnaed  the  Institutea,  Pandect,  Code,  the  NoveUae, 
and  the  imperial  Constitutions  sulisoqucnt  to  tho 
time  of  Justinian,  in  aixty  books,  which  are  suhdi 
vided  into  tides.  For  the  Institutes  the  p:iru))hraso 
of  Th -ophibH  was  used,  for  the  Digest  the  irAaros 
of  Stepbauus;,  and  the  commcntaxy  of  Cyrillus  and 
of  an  anonymous  BUthw,  for  the  Code  the  anrr& 
ir6Sat  of  Thali'laeus  and  tlie  work  of  Th.'odonis, 
and  for  the  Novellae,  except  the  l(iB,  the  Sununae 
of  Theodorus,  Athanasioa,  and  Pbiloxenus.  The 
publication  of  this  authorised  body  of  law  in  the 
Grc'  k  hui^^uatrt;  led  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the 
original  c  Mupiktions  of  Justinian  in  the  luwt.  But 
the  Roman  law  was  thus  more  Bruily  established 
in  F,a-,t>  rn  Europe  and  Western  .Asia,  where  it 
huH  maintained  il*cli'  uuiung  the  Greek  population 
to  the  present  day. 

The  arnin^^i^nient  of  tlic  matt*"r  in  the  Bnsilitia 
is  OS  follows  :  --  AU  the  matter  relating  to  a  given 
subject  is  selected  from  the  Corpus  Juris  ;  the 
cxtmctsfrom  th(>  PamUct  are  jilaced  first  under 
each  title,  then  the  cunfititutiuus  uf  the  Code,  and 
next  in  order  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Insti- 
tutes and  the  Novellas,  which  confirm  or  conip!i  ;c 
the  i^visions  of  the  Pandect    The  Basilica  does  j 


BAXA. 

not  contain  all  that  the  Corpus  JtirU  contains ;  lut 
it  contains  numerous  fragments  of  the  opinions  «f 
ancient  jurists,  and  of  imperial  Cowtitutieiis,  iriiieh 
j  are  not  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

I'he  Basilica  were  published,  with  a  Latin  m- 
sion,  by  Fahnt,  Paris,  1647,  sevm  ^sls.  fdio. 
Fahrot  published  only  thirty-six  books  cempleto, 
and  six  others  incomplete :  the  other  books  vere 
made  up  from  an  extract  frttm  the  Basilica  and  th<.- 
Scholiasts.  Four  of  the  deficient  books  were  after 
wards  found  in  MS.,  and  published  by  Gerhard 
Meerman,  with  a  translation  by  M.  Otto  Reitz,  in 
the  fifth  TsbnM  of  his  Thwnnis  Juris  Civilis  h 
Canonic! ;  and  they  were  also  pnltlisbed  separately 
in  Ijondon,  in  176'o,  folio,  a  supplement  to 
Fabrot^s  edition.  A  new  rriticnl  edition,  by 
C.  OuiL  E.  Heimbach,  Leif.?'  ,  i;::^."-,  ^r,  4to., 
has  l>eon  commenced.  (Bdckmg,  InjstUuiMifii^\ol. 
i.  p.  105.) 

ii.ASTK  HNA,a  kmd  of  litter  f/erfibo)  in  whicfi 
women  were  carried  in  the  time  oi  the  Roman  em- 
perors.   It  sppean  to  have  lusembled  the  Isetics 

[LKCTTrA]  very  closely  ;  and  the  nnly  diffcreiKT 
appareiiily  was,  that  the  lectka  was  carried  by 
sbvM,  and  the  hastema  hf  two  mulesi  8ncml 

ctymol(>i(ir,^  of  the  word  have  been  proposed.  S-il- 
masius  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  tbe  Greek 
0affrd(t,{S,dm.adLm^nd,atUe9.9l%  A  de- 
scription of  a  liostcma  It  ffnm  fajaposfcia  the 
AmtLLoLiil  183. 

BAXA,  or  BAXEA,  a  sandai  mada  of  ifgf" 
table  leaves,  twii;*,  or  fibres.    According  to  Isidore 
{Orig.  xix.  33),  this  kind  of  sandal  was  won  <« 
the  stage  by  comic,  whilst  the  cothurnus  was  ap- 
propriate to  tragic  actors.    When,  therefore,  one  of 
tho  characters  in  Plautus  {Men,  ii.  3.  40)  laji. 
Qnt  extergentur  baxae  t  we  may  suppose  him  to 
point  to  the  sandals  on  his  feet.    Philosophers  also 
wore  K.nnf'Dl'i  nf  ihh  description,  at  least  in  the 
lijuc  ol  1  ertiiiluin  {iJe  PaUio^  4)  and  Af^mleias 
{Met.  iL  and  xL),  and  probably  for  the  sake  of  ism' 
plicity  and  cheapness.    Isidore  atlds,  that  baxeae 
were  made  of  willow  (e»  salioe)^  and  that  they 
were  also  called  calones ;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
latter  term  was  derived  (nm  the  Greek  itaA**', 
wood.    From  numerous  ^edmots  of  them  dis- 
covered in  the  catacombs,  we  peMeivo  Aat  the 
EL'v:Tt'n::s  made  them  of  piilm-leaves  and  papyrus. 
( \\  ilkijiaon,  Mcmnen  and  Cuttomt^  toL  iiL  336.) 
I'hey  are  soraetimeo  ohoervable  on  die  ieet  «f 
Ku'vptlan  stiUues.    Accordin;.'  t  i  TKrodotus,  san- 
dals of  papvrus  (uiroS^j^ra  ^v^Aifo,  iL  37)  were 
a  port  of  toe  required  and  dmiacteristie  dMS  «f 
the  F^'vptian  priests.    We  may  pn-snnie  that  be 
intended  his  words  to  include  not  only  saadals 
made,  strictly  speaking,  of  papyrus,  but  those  she 
in  which  the  leaves  of  the  date-palm  were  an  in- 
gredient, and  of  which  Appulcius  makes  distinct 
mention,  when  be  describes  a  young  priest  cottird 
with  a  linen  sheet  and  wearing  sandals  of  palm 
{lintei$  amictdi*  iutectnm,  pt'ifes^jM  jviltneis  battu 
tnduium^  Md.  ii).    Tlic  accompanying  woodcut 
shows  two  sandals  exactly  miswering  to  this  de- 
scription, froin  tiie  cullei  tion  In  the  nritish  Muieum. 
The  upper  one  was  worn  on  the  right  foot.    It  has 
a  loop  on  the  right  side  for  fiuitcning  the  band 
whirh  went  across  the  instep.    This  land,  together 
with  the  ligature  connected  with  it,  which  w.u  in- 
serted between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  is 
made  of  the  stern  of  the  pap\THS,  unilivldi'il  w\ 
unwrought«   The  lower  fij^urc  shows  a  sandal  m 
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-wTiicb  xhe  portions  of  th<?  palm-lcaf  arc  interlaced 
-with  gimt  neaincas  and  rwuJantf ,  the  aewiag  and 
MMfisft  bctBff  effected  hy  nbcM  tt  pMpjrnuL  TIm 

t  IP'-,  h  rn  iv  be  obser.  i-d  for  the  pataagc  of  the 
faud  asd  lifatore  aiieadj  meutiooed.      £J.  Y.j 


BDAIO'SBOS  DIKE'  (^tfkuStfMs  iUri), 

M  ardoQ  to  ct^rnpt^I  the  vfiidor  to  make  a  pood 
hI^  wm»  had  recourse  to  vhea  the  right  or  po»- 
■■MB  of  tlw  poRhMer  wM  impugned  ordktnrbed 
W  a  third  f>*^n:  n.    A  clainuuit  under  thc»«  cir- 
acaMuKc*,  uulcM  the  preMiit  owner  were  inclined 
•a  fiffct  tW  MU  hiiiMttlf  (a^o^ttr),  WM  n - 
fm-fd  to  the  Teodor  at  the  pro[KT  doft  iidant  in  the 
caoK  («if  wfaeriifa  Ardyciy).    If  the  Teodor  were 
tWa  Mivlliiig  to  a|>pear,  the  aetioiB  in  qwRtion 
*i»  the  !•  ctil  rcr-.-niy  against  him,  and  might  Im^ 
ftaBcttd  to  bj  the  purchaaer  even  when  the  eAniect 
~*  *  *  *      p^d.  (HarpooaL  «.  «.  Airro/uiXM, 
ris.)    From  the  puMgee  in  the  oration  of 
against  Pantaeoetus  that  bear  upon 
Aa  Mbjeet,  it  is  cimdaded  by  Heraldus  {Animtul. 
M  Slim.  IV.  3.  (i)  that  the  liabilitr  to  be  so  called 
was  inherent  in  the  charact«*r  of  a  vendor, 
•4  ihcrdbfv  not  the  subject  of  specific  warranty 
*  wvtowii  for  title.    The  same  critic  also  con- 
<Uhl»ftwi  the  gloji«f«  of  He^vchius  and  Suidas, 
action  might  in  like  ni.-inner  be  brought 
•caiaat  a  fraudulmt  mortgager.   (A  nimad.  in  Sa/m. 
1  b  (in.)    If  the  claimant  had  established  his 


rifht,  aad  be«n  by  the  decision  of  the  dicasts  put 
Jipl  vnurmkm  m  tha  property,  whether  moval 

nemiae,  as  app-ars  from 


or  fft 


in 

movable 

case  in  the 


•pcech  Sfunst  Pantaenetua,  the  ejected  purchaser 
Mned  to       tat  retnlMiMBMnt  fton  the 


'*ador  by  the  action  in  question.    (Pollux,  viii. 
^)  The  cause  is  classed  by  Meior  {^AtL  Ptntcut, 
^  JSf)  MMOf  ih«  Mm       TOW,  or  dvi]  actiont 
<ell  Vittia  th«  ^"f*— «f  the  thesnio- 

IJ.&M.J 

BDIA  (aq^m),  the  Dhtfom  from  wbkh  the 

ontm  tpoke  in  the  Athenian  inKKisaia^  is  de- 
«nM  aadcr  BccuaiA.  It  is  used  by  the  Greek 
vrim  OB  RoMB  a£btrt  to  indicate  the  Roman 
trf-ofud.    (Sec  e.  g.  Pint  Pomp.  41.) 

BENDIDEIA  (BfrSiSfio),  a  festival  celebrated 
is  port  town  of  Peiraeeus  in  honour  of  Bendia, 
s  Tlinician  dirinitr,  whose  wmhip  seems  to  hare 
hem  introduced  into  Attica  aliout  the  time  of 
Socntes,  idr  Plato  (/A;  He  PulJ.  init.)  introduces 
Sanies  firiay  n  opinion  on  the  Rendidcia,  and 
■ring  tlttt  it  wn«  th«=n  col.-bmted  for  the  first 
tisir.  It  was  lebraU:d  on  the  'JOth,  or  according 
(n  ttLrn,  on  the  19th  of  Thargelion.  (Schol.  ad 
tU,  H^fuh.  i,  p.  354  ;  Proclua,  *i  PiU.  Tim. 
ff.  j—U.)    The  festival  resembled,  iu  its  cha- 


bbnkficium:  901 

meter,  those  celebrated  in  honour  of  Dionymi 
(Stiab.  JL  p.  470),  though  Plato  (/.  c.  a  354)  men- 
tiooi  only  feaaUng ;  bnt  the  principal  solemnities 
seem  to  c  consisted  in  a  procession  held  by  tlie 
Thraciaos  settled  in  Peiiaeens,  and  another*  held 
by  the  PeuBena  thenuelTes,  which,  according  to 
Plato  {De  Re  PubL  init),  were  held  with  gnat 
deconun  and  propriety,  and  a  torch  race  on  horse- 
back in  the  erening.  The  Athenians  idiutiti.  d 
Bendis  with  their  own  Artemis  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
B<v9ts),  but  the  temple  of  Bendis  i^tyilitivy')  .it 
Peiraeeus  was  near  tnat  of  Artemis,  whence  it  is 
clear  that  the  two  divinities  must  havo  been  dia- 
tinct.  (Xenoph.  llcUen.  ii.  4.  §  1 1  ;  compi  Liv. 
xxxviii.  41  ;  Hiihnken,  ad  Tim.  Glo$»,  p.  62;  Clin- 
ton, /'.  //.  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  3d  edit.)  [  L.  g.] 
B K  X  K  F 1  C 1 IJ  M  ABS1 1 N  E  .N  D  I.  [  H  «r  es.  1 
BKNEPi'CIUM,  BENKFICIA'HIUS.  The 
word  bencficiom  is  equivalent  to  feodum  or  fie^  in 
the  writers  on  the  feudal  law,  and  is  an  interest 
in  land,  or  things  inseparable  from  the  land,  or 
things  immorable.  (Ftmd,  lib.  3.  tit  1.)  Tha 
beneficiarius  is  he  who  has  a  beneficiura.  The 
word  beuehcium  often  occurs  in  Frepch  liistorical 
documents  fton  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  centuy,  and 
denotes  the  same  condition  of  land*  d  property, 
which  at  the  aid  of  the  ninth  century  is  denoted 
byfindoD.  n«B  tbe  end  of  the  ninth  eentmy  the 
two  words  are  often  used  indifTercntly.  (Guizot, 
Uiatoin  de  iu  dvHtMUion  en  Framee^  vol.  iii.  p.  247.) 
The  ton  benefice  ta  also  applied  to  ao  eedesiastical 
prpf<  nneiit.    (Ducange,  Gio$s.) 

1  he  (eim  beueficium  ia  of  frequent  occnrrcnce  in 
the  Roian  lair,  in  the  sense  of  some  special  privi- 
lege or  favour  granted  to  a  person  in  respect  of  age, 
sex,  or  condition.  But  the  word  was  also  used  in 
other  senses,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  it 
appeaia  in  the  feudal  bw,  ia  wariy  derivable  from 
the  signification  of  the  terra  among  thr  Hnmans  of 
the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  times.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  mi  una!  for  a  general,  or  a 
governor  of  a  province,  to  report  to  the  treasnry  the 
names  of  those  under  his  coniniand  who  hud  done 
g(K)d  service  to  the  state :  those  who  were  included 
in  such  report  were  said  i«  benfficivs  ad  aeran'um 
deferri.  (Cic.  Pro  Arch.  c.  5,  Ad  Fam.  v.  20,  and 
the  note  of  Manutius.)  It  was  required  by  a 
Lex  Julia  tluit  the  nnim^s  should  be  given  in  within 
thirty  days  after  the  accounts  of  the  general  or 
governor.  /»  jensjfletft  in  theee  passages  may  nean 
that  the  persons  so  repirti  d  were  eonaidered  as 
persons  who  bad  deserved  well  of  the  atote^  and  so 
the  word  6tM0tiiHit  may  hatre  lefersnce  to  the 
trr\]cvi  of  the  individuals;  but  a<j  the  object  for 
which  their  services  were  reported,  was  the  benefit 
of  the  individuBli,  it  aeama  that  the  term  bad  t». 
ference  alxo  to  the  reward,  imraediate  or  rcmotOi 
obtained  for  their  services.  The  henoors  and 
oiBcea  of  the  Roman  Mate,  in  the  repabliean  period, 
were  called  the  heneficia  of  the  Populus  Romanna. 

Benefidum  also  signified  any  promotion  con- 
ferred  on  or  grant  made  to  soldiers,  who  wero 
theooe  called  bcnefidarii ;  this  practice  was  com- 
nion,  as  we  see  frofn  inscriptions  in  Gruter  (11  4, 
cxxx.  5),  in  some  of  which  the  word  benefici.-mui 
ia  repnonlad  by  the  two  lettem  B.F.  In  this 
sense  we  must  understand  the  pn.«sagp  of  Caesar 
(De  liell.  CiP.  ii.  IH)  when  he  speaks  ot  the  magna 
heneficia  and  the  matptae  clienteias  of  Pompeius  in 
Citerinr  Sj»nin.  Beneficiarius  is  also  uvod  by- 
Caesar  (JM  licU,  Civ,  i.  75),  to  express  the  pexw 
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•on  who  had  received  a  beneficianu  It  docs  not, 
however,  appear  from  these  poasagea,  what  the 
bencfidmn  aetaaUy  wm.    It  might  be  any  kind 

of  honrnir,  or  special  exeraption  from  ■erric^'.  (De 
Ji*Jl.  CSv.  iii.  88  ;  Sue  loo.  Tib.  12  ;  Vcgetius,  De 
He  MUitari^  it  7.) 

Bencfii  jTrins  is  oppoMd  by  Fostiis  (s.  r.)  to 
munifex,  m  the  aense  of  ooe  who  i«  released  from 
military  Mmea,M  oppoied  to  «iie  who  b  bouid  to 

do  military  Bcnricc. 

Unuiu  of  land,  and  other  Uxingi,  made  by  the 
Rmumi  emperor*,  were  called  beneftcia,  and  were 

rr.tprrd  in  n  lK>ok  called  LAer  Bmrficiorum  - 
giiius,  De  Limtibm  Cotutit.  p.  193,  Goes.),  'l  ite 
wentaiy  or  deck  who  kept  this  biiok  waa  callod 

a  commentarila  fjeneficiom,.^  ns  ai^pean  from  an  in- 
■cnptkm  in  Gniter  (dlxxviu.  1.)  (O.  L.] 

BBSTIA'RII  (drfpto^uixoO*  perMM  who  fought 
with  wild  beasts  in  the  games  of  the  circus. 
They  were  eitbar  penoos  who  fought  for  the  sake 
of  pay  (aaetorawastoiNX  nd  who  were  aUowed 
arms,  or  they  were  criminals,  who  were  usually 
permitted  to  hare  no  means  of  defence  against  the 
wild  beasts.  (Cic.  pro  Segi.  64  ;  Sen.  De  Bene/, 
il  19,  Ep.  70 ;  Tcrtull.  JpoL  9.)  The  bestiarii, 
who  fought  with  the  be.xit9  for  the  sake  of  pay, 
and  of  whom  there  wore  great  numbers  in  the 
Iftttar  dajt  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire, 
an  always  S]K>ken  of  as  distinct  from  the  glndiatont, 
who  fought  with  one  another.  (Cic.  in  yaiin,  17; 
ad  Qu,  J  r.  ii.  6.  §  5.)  It  wppmn  tbat  there  were 
schools  in  Rome,  in  which  persons  wrrr  tmim  d  ti 
^ht  with  wild  beasts  {ach^ae  bcstiantm  or  Uisiiu-' 
TertulL  ApoL  85.) 

BIAION  DIKE'  ($icdwy  JiV-^jV  Thi.  action 
might  be  brought  whenever  rapes  uf  free  persons, 
or  the  Olegal  and  fbrciUe  Miiare  of  property  of  any 
kind  were  th>  snlijcct  of  ac  n^ition  (Haq>ocrat.) ; 
and  we  leom  from  Demosthenes  (e.  /'(iato«i>.]>.976. 
11)  that  tt  eano  imdor  4o  joradietion  of  the 
Forty.  According  to  Plutarch  (Solon,  2^)  the  law 
prescribed  that  ravishcn  should  pay  a  fine  of  100 
drachmae ;  but  other  acooonto  merely  state  gene- 
rally that  the  convict  was  mulcted  in  a  sum  equal 
to  twice  that  at  which  the  damages  were  laid 

Mratosth.  p.  33 ;  Dem.  e.  Mid.  n.  528.  20 ;  Haipo- 
crat.^  ;  and  tlie  plaiiititT  in  ■mrh  ciso  rf>f»^ivpd  one 
halt  ot  the  tiuu  ;  aiid  tiic  Hiiiitc,  aa  a  parlv  medi- 
ately injured,  the  other.  To  recoodw  thaoe  ac- 
MOnts  Meier  (Atf.Proe.  p.  ^  ( 'i)  supposes  tlif  mpc 
to  have  been  estimated  by  law  at  100  drachmae, 
■ad  that  the  plaintitT  iixrd  the  damages  in  refer- 
ence to  other  injuries  simultaneous  with,  or  conse- 
quent upon,  the  perpetration  of  the  main  oflfence. 
With  respect  to  aggressions  unon  property,  the 
action  $iauuv  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ^(nvArir^ 
in  tbat  the  fonuer  implies  the  employment  of 
•etnal  Tiolence,  the  latter  menly  rach  detentbm  of 
propnrtv  as  amnuntf  to  violence  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  law  (Meier,  AU.  Jhvc  p.  546),  as  for  in- 
•tance  the  nonpaymeiit  of  damages,  and  the  like, 
to  the  successful  litigant  after  an  award  in  his 
fiivour  by  a  court  of  justioe.  (Dcm.  e.  Mid.  540. 
24.)  [J.  S.  M.J 

Bi  nASIS  {^leouTii').  TSailtatmkJ 

BIBLIOPO'LA-  ILiBBR.] 

BIBLIOTHE'CA  (fiiSKioHtoiy  or  iwoHKv 
Pi€Kici)tf\  primarily,  the  place  whore  a  collection 
of  books  v^TiH  krpt  prrnnrlnrilv,  tlie  coilfction 
itAclL    (Festus,  s.  V.)    Litiio  m  the  states  oi  an- 


tiquity dealt  with  the  instruction  of  the  people; 
public  collections  of  books  appear  to  hare  b«^c« 
very  ancienL    That  of  Peisisttatus  was  intend«?«^ 
for  public  use  (Oell.  vi.  17;  Athen.  L  p.  3) ;  ii 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Persia  by  Xenc«s. 
About  the  same  time,  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Satntm, 
is  said  to  have  founded  a  library.    In  the  1>oa1 
days  of  Athens,  even  private  pcifons  had  larj?*? 
collectiolM «C  books;  the  Bioet  important  of  whi«.  h 
we  know  any  thii-c  belonged  to  Euclid,  Euripide«i, 
and  Aristotle,    bti^bo  says  (ziiL  1)  that  Aristotle 
was  dio  foot  wh(V  to  hb'knowled^  Butde  a  col- 
Irrt!  n  of  books,  and  L-ini:hl  the  Egyptian  kin^ 
the  arrangement  of  a  library.    The  most  uuportant 
and  ipleDdid  public  library  of  anticpiity  was  ibmt 
founded  by  the  Ptolemies  at  .Alexandria,  V-^nm 
under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  increased  and  re-artangt:^ 
in  an  orderly  and  tyatmiatie  tnamier  \j  Ptoleany 
Philadelphus,  who  also  appointed  a  fixed  libraxia-i 
and  otherwise  provided  for  the  uscfulneH  of  tite 
institution.    The  library  of  the  Ptolea^  eon- 
tained,  according  to  A.  OcUius  (vi.  1"),  700,IK)O 
volumes  ;  according  to  Josephus,  500,000 ;  and 
cording  to  Seneca  {De  Tnui^.  An.  9),  400,(IO0l 
The  difimit  ladnnif  «f  drfbrent  authors  may 
be  in  pomp  measure,  perhaps,  reconciled  by  aap- 
posing  I  ha  I  they  give  the  number  of  books  owJt  ia 
a  part  of  the  lihnry ;  for  it  consisted  of  two  p«rt% 
one  in  the  qnartf^r  of  the  city  called  Brucheion, 
the  other  in  the  jKirt  called  Serapeion.    Ptalciu  r 
Philadclpbiia  bought  Aristotle's  coUectSnn  to  add 
to  thf  li^imrv,  rind  Ptolemy  Eucrgrt  'j  rorti'^uf  d 
to  add  to  the  stock.    A  great  part  of  this  s^icxuiid 
library  wm  eonsnmed  by  m«  in  the  megp  «£ 
Alexandria  hy  Julius  Caesar :  some  writers  sar 
that  the  whole  was  burnt;  bat  the  discr^iaxicj 
in  the  trombers  atatod  ahevo  nemt  to  eonfirm  tta 
opi  ii  Ml  iliiit  till'  f":    did  not  extend  so  far.  At 
any  iat&  the  library  was  soon  restored,  and 
cuntluuod  in  a  floorining  eanditioB  tiB  ft  wan  de> 
stroyed  by  the  Arabs  a.  n.  640.    (See  GibT^on, 
c.  51.)    Connected  with  the  greater  diriaioa  of 
the  library,  in  the  quartsr  of  Aleaaadrin  called 
Brucheion,  wm  a  mat  of  »^kge  to  which  Uie  name 
of  Mouseion  (or  Museum)  was  given.    Here  many 
favoured  literati  pursfied  their  studies,  ttauiscribed 
books,  and  so  ftfth;  lectures  also  were  delivered. 
Tbe  J'tolemics  were  not  long  without  a  rival  in 
7.eal.  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  l^ciximc  a  patron 
of  litemtmo  and  the  sciences,  and  estoblisbed  a 
b'bmry,  which,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  against 
exporting  papyrus  issued  by  Ptolemy,  Jealous  uf 
hia  inowis,  beeanie  verv  extensive,  and  perbaps 
next  in  impoHnnre  to  the  library  of  AU-xaiidri;:. 
It  remained,  and  probably  continued  to  increase, 
till  Antanfav  nado  it  a  present  to  Cleopatia. 
(Plut  J>if<m.  5R.) 

The  first  public  library  in  Rome  was  that 
fbnnded  by  Asiniiia  PolUo  (Pttn.  ff.  N,  tiL  30; 
Tbid.  On\j.  vi.  5),  and  was  in  the  atrium  LiWrt»tis 
on  Mount  Aventine.  Julius  Caesar  had  ]m>iected 
a  gruid  Greek  and  Latin  lihiary,  and  nmi  coat- 
missioned  Varro  to  take  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  it ;  but  the  scheme  was  prevented  hj  1>>* 
death.  (Suet.  JuL  44.)  The  libraiy  of  PoHio 
was  followed  by  that  of  Augustus,  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  on  the  Monnt  Pahttine  (Suet  Ai^29i 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  1),  and  another,  bibliothecae  Oo- 
tavianae  (so  called  from  Augustus's  sistor  OctoviaX 
forming  part  of  thf»  Porticus  Ortavin,  (Dion  Casi. 
xlix.  43  j  Piuu  MarceiL  30.)    1  here  were  also 
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rr«ri«  on  tie  capitol  (SueL  Dom.  20),  in  tho 


of  Fm»  {{ML  zri  8),  in  the  pabce  of 
(OA  lii.  1 8),  bc«d«  the  Ulpian  libnxy, 
vkkk  was  the  rami  (Kmaaa^  feanded  by  Tnjan 
(<ML  xL  1«  ;  Dioo  Ca«.  kmii  16),  caUed  Ulpian 
Am  kb  vva  name,  Ulpina.  This  litouy  was 
hj  Diadetian,  as  aa  mammmit,  to  hm 
(Vopisc  2.) 

of  books  were  made  at  Rome 
and  fwrne  wb.  The  »»1  of 
and  othen  in  inrrvfl^mt*  their 


tbe  I 

Cieorrv  Atticm, 


libfarka  ta  weil  known.    (Cic  Jc/  Au. 


,  10, 

iV.  &  4.)  The  Ubran-  of  Lu- 
ertCTtsiTC,  and  he  allowed  the 
ycbjK  free  acc«sa  to  it.  (Piut,  LucuU,  42.)  To- 
wards the  eod  of  tht  i«|Mklfe  it  became,  in  fiicc, 
tb'.-  raksSjon  ti  hare  a  room  elemnt'  .-  fumwhed  as 
a  uiiraiy,  and  reaerred  lor  that  purpr>^e.  However 
ipaasiMat  vr  wattmBmB  %  person  might  be,  it  was 
fc-.M:,Dn,Me  to  appear  learned  by  having  a  librari-, 
tkD«|pk  Ise  might  never  even  read  the  titles  of  the 
taikik  8anm  (iHa  Ihauf.  An.  9)  ooodemM  the 
t!*m'?  ff>r  mere  book -collecting,  and  ralltr?  xhf^r  who 
piftrd  wkh  the  outside  than  the  in- 
mm  wnto  •  M|iarate  piece  to  expose 
th'i 

A  ttnry  generally  had  w  OMleni  Mpeei. 

(Vitr«T.  vL  7.)  In  Henrul.moum  a  library  fully 
tmmkmi.  was  diseom»d.  Aoaad  tJie  walla  U  had 
■Ma  eantaniing  the  teaka  ii  nOa  [LiBHt)  \  thaw 

our^  vtTe  mnnbered.  It  was  a  Tery  small  room ; 
so  small  that  a  person  by  stretching  oat  his  arms 
a^d  tooek  both  sidea  of  it.  This  cases  were 
caDed  cither  armaria  (Plin.  Ep.  iL  1 7  ;  Vopisc 
TkiL  8\  or  toculamenla  (Seneca,  De  Tramq.  A  n. 
S\,  or ^trali  (Juv.  HaL  iiL  219),  or  nidi  (Mart.  i. 
UB.  15.  Til  17.  6).  Asinios  PoUio  had  set  the 
£»l'Ii»c  in  his  public  librarj'  of  adorning  th'»  nx^!?! 
wilk  tk«  portruLi  and  bu^tts  of  celebrated  tucii,  vkis 
VrflaaMtoaa  of  Mincrra  and  the  Muses.  This 
rojrple  was  soon  followed  in  the  private  labrarics 
uf  uie  hich.  (Juv.  iiL  219  j  Plin.  Ep.  iii  7,  iv. 
28;  Cic  ad  Pom,  rii  23;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxr.  2; 

S«rt.         70;  Mn:t.  ix.  Fi'.        Tirmv.  ;  Lifi^i-tsi, 

lit  BuUwtkmt  ^»t(tjfmu^  m  Uptm,  toL  lu. ;  Becker, 
€Wh>,vrf.i^l«0,&c)  [A.  A.] 

BlCf^  (0»itoj),  the  name  of  an  earthen  ve&sel 
b  caamon  nac  among  the  Greeka.  (Pollux,  vi. 
14,  fi.  lis,  X.  78.)  Hesyckius  («.«.)  definaa  it 
tM  a  c~riuroi  with  !i  i-  dlca.  It  was  used  for 
kaldBK  wine  (Xan.  Amab.  i  9.%  2d),  and  salted 
MtMdU.  (AtlMi.uip.116,1)  HaradoCns 
(L  spf  Vii  of  01kovs  if>oiyiKt)tous  Kardyovai 
tOmr  xAiws,  which  some  commentators  interpret 
fef  *  ftaseb  aanda  «f  tha  woad  of  tha  pdm  troe  IbU 
sfwine."  Bot  aa  Etutathius  (in  Od,  p.  144.5) 
Sfcaks  of  olrev  ^etyuarov  /SZcot,  wc  ouffht  pn»- 
taUy  to  read  in  Herodotus /SUevi  ^U'tin}iw,«.r. 
k.,    TMsels  full  of  pahn  wine.^ 

B7DENS.  rRAsntUM.] 

BIDKN TAL,  the  name  giTen  to  a  place  where 
Mf  one  had  bMi  stnick  Oj  li^tning  (Featus, 
t  T.  ^'f*riiMm\  or  whpre  any  one  }<mA  btHm  killed 
bv  iigbtmi^  m*d  buried.  Such  a  pia<.v  was  con- 
aukred  Mcrad.  Priests,  who  were  called  biden- 
tal^  Ci.  «.  wtavdale$\  coUwted  the  earth  which 
had  brcn  torn  op  br  the  liffhtning,  and  everything 
Ikat  had  Wen  soofdMd,aia  iNUVt  it  in  the  ground 
»i:li  a  wrro'kfil  niTirm-.r.  (Toucan,  L  fOfi,)  'Vhr- 
sttnaiing  pntsat  was  said  atiuUre/wigmr  (Juy^  HtU. 
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vt.  587 ;  compare  Orelli,  [tuer.  toI.  L  p.  431.  Na 
2482);  he  further  consecrated  the  spot  by 
fictng  a  twi»>y«ar-oId  sheep  {fiidau\  whence  the 
name  of  the  place  and  at  the  priest,  and  alaa 
erected  an  altar,  and  sutronnded  it  with  a  wall  nr 
fence.  It  was  not  allowable  to  tread  on  the  place 
(Penius,  ii.  27),  er  to  touch  it.  or  even  to  look  at 
it  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5.)  .SfiTn^timcs  a  bidental 
which  had  nearly  £ftUen  to  decay  from  length  of 
tirnt  U.LI  rertmd  waA  waiattJ  (Orelli,  /aaer. 
No.  2483) ;  bot  to  rcmorc  the  bounds  of  nnc 
(motrre  bUUntal)^  or  in  any  way  to  violat*;  iU 
iacrt'd  precinct*,  was  considered  •crilepe.  ( Hor. 
ArL  Port.  471.)  From  the  pn'f«tr**  in  il  imc  ,  it 
appears  to  have  been  bellered  that  a  person  who 
was  giiilty  of  pro&ning  a  bidental,  would  be 
nished  by  the  gods  with  frenzy  ;  and  Seneca  (Xat. 
QmaeA  ii.  63)  mentions  another  belief  of  a  similar 
Idnd,  that  wina  wUdi  badham  atrvck  by  lightning 
would  produce  in  any  one  who  drank  it  death  or 
madness.  Persons  who  bad  been  struck  by  Ught> 
ning  ( ful/mriti)  wan  not  miioved,  hat  were  boried 
on  the  spot  (Pent  Soi.  ii.  '21  ■  Plin.  //.  jV. 
ii.  64  i  Uartung,  ReUgiom  dor  Jivtiur,  vol.  ii.  n, 
13.)  [A.  A.] 

BIDIAFI  (>9;5/a7o!),  called  in  iiucriptions 
/SttcM  or  ^»3wot,  were  mugistrates  in  Sparta,  whose 
bnthieat  was  to  inspaet  the  gynuiaine  randiea. 
Their  house  of  meeting  (ipx^'^oy)  was  in  tho 
market-plafio.  (Paua.  iiL  11.  |  2.)  They  wera 
eMurfiw  (Paw.  Le.)  «t  nxm  Bimfaer  (BSdth, 
Corp.  Interip.  nr.  1271.  1364),  and  had  a  presi* 
dent  who  is  called  in  inscriptions  wp4c€us  /3<8^wr. 
(Biickh,  Corp.  Inmrip.  vol.  i.  p.  611.)  Bdckh  con- 
jectnrea  that  i8f8<oi  er  fiiiwn  is  the  fem 
for  t8vo(  or  FtSvoi,  and  Bij^nifiea  witnewes  and 
judges  among  the  youtL  (Cum p.  MiiUer,  Doriam*, 
uu  7.  §  8.)  Valckenaer  {ad  //«i«d.  vi  57)  mp- 
that  the  bidiaei  were  the  same  as  the  rofitt- 
<pv\aK*s  I  but  the  inscriptions  given  by  Bockh 
shov  that  th«  hidioei  and  M{pa^Akmts  w«a  l«o 
sepnrate  cinsses  of  officers. 

HIGA  or  BIGAR.  [CuKRua] 

niG  ATI'S.  Ll>KN.vRiut.J 

BIFA'LIUM.  IPala.] 

BIPENiMS.  [Sacuaxs.] 

BIREMISw  [Natii^] 

in  R!tU.s  (/3#ot)f  •  cape  or  hood,  which  waa 
worn  out  of  doors  oT«r  the  ahoiilden^  and  ww 
•onwtiiiMa  elevated  aotti  to  eovw  the  head.  On  the 
former  acmrmt  it  :s  cl.wsed  by  an  ancient  prtim- 
marian  with  the  ^accmo,  and  on  the  latter  with  the 
cowl,  or  jmadtuM.  It  had  a  long  nap,  whieh  waa 
commonly  of  sherjiN  wo  ol,  more  nirely  of  beaver's 
wool  It  pruliabhr  decived  it*  name  from  the  red 
edoor  (tu^^os)  of  die  traol  of  whieh  H  waa  nada. 
It  is  only  mentioned  by  the  Uter  writan^  (Vopacb 
Carin.  20  i  Claodian,  Epigr.  37.) 

BISE'LLlUlf.  {SmLLjL.} 

inS.^EXTUM.  (Caik.ndariuii.] 

BLABES  DIKE'  (/9Ad«ns  Si<rn).   This  action 
was  available  in  all  cases  in  which  one  penon  had 
sustained  a  loas  by  the  conduct  of  another ;  and 
from  the  inst.incc«  that  are  extant,  it  seems  that 
whether  the  injury*  originated  in  a  fault  of  omission 
or  commisaion,  or  impaired  thaactiml  fijrtnne  ot  tha 
plaiiititf,  or  his  jirospcctive  n<1vfiTitntr?',  tho  action 
would  lie,  iutd  might  be  mamuimcti,  ii^.iiii^t  the 
I  defendant.    It  is  of  eoBiaa  hnpossible  to  enumerato 
'  nil  tfip  prrrticiilar  rn*i-^  upon  \;  hich  it  wnnli^  riri?e, 
I  but  the  two  great  classes  into  wiuui  ^d$ai  uujf 
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be  divided  arc  the  MtcTfxoL  and  the  iOtcrnoi.  The 
fint  ot  tbeae  wUl  iodude  all  catuet  arising  from 
the  nonfulfilment  of  a  contract  to  wliicfa  a  ipeml 
bond  was  annexi-d,  and  those  in  which  the  law 
specified  the  penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant 
upon  conviction ;  the  second,  all  injories  of  popertjr 
which  the  law  did  not  specify  nouiinatnif  bttt 
ppnerally  dirocttKl  to  be  punished  liv  a  fine  pqnnl 
Ui  Iwio;  the  caliiuatcd  damage  if  the  offence  was 
intentionnl,  if  otherwise  hy  a  bare  compensation. 
(Meier,  Att.  Proe.  p.  IHK,  Ac,  p.  475, &c.  :  !> 'Tti. 
c  Alid.  p.  528.)  Ik  side*  the  general  word  /SAaeTjy, 
othen  more  sp<-cihc,  :u  to  t)ie  natore  of  the  case, 
are  freqiicntly  added  to  the  names  of  actions  of 
this  kind,  as  ifiptar^ttv^  rtrpoMiSwr^  firraWttc^, 
tad  tlM  like.  The  dedaiBtieo  of  the  plaintiff 
seems  always  to  have  beinin  with  the  wnrds 
"E^KtB^  fM,  then  came  the  name  of  the  defendant, 
nd  nextadcaeriptieii  of  the  injury,  aeoAx  A«o8t8e^s 
ifxoi  rh  ipy^ioy  in  Denio.Hlheiies  (/'>,,  f^mrin. 
p.  950.  21)*  The  proper  court  was  determined 
vf  tbe  miligflct  of  litigation  ;  and  wben  we  eon* 
sidcr  that  the  damage  done  by  PhihKleon  to  the 
cake-woman*s  basket  (Aristoph.  and  sup- 

posititiotu  testimony  given  in  the  mme  m  tnotber, 
tbweby  rendering  soch  person  liable  to  an  acticm, 
^9v9otiapTxtpt&r  (Dem.  e.  Apkob.  iii.  p.  849.  20), 
were  equally  $\d6aa  at  Attic  law,  the  variety  of 
the  actions,  and  consequently  of  the  jurisdictions 
imdcr  which  they  fell,  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  absence  of  further  siH-ciiicatinn  upon  this 
point  [J.  S.  M.] 

BOKDRO'MIA  ($o-nSp6fxia),  a  festival  cele- 
brated at  Athens  on  tbe  seventh  day  of  the  month 
ef  BoSdramkHit  fa  hononr  of  Ap»lfo  Bocdromius. 
(Mtiller, />or,  ii.  8.  §5.)  The  name  Hoi^nuniu^, 
hj  which  ApoUo  was  called  in  Boeotia  and  other 
parte  of  Cheeee  (Ptei.  iz;  17.  f  1  ;  Callimaeh. 
ITijmn.  AiH)U.  Gf)),  seems  to  indicate  that  by  this 
festival  he  was  honoured  as  a  martial  god,  who 
either  hj  hb  nctnal  peeaenee  or  hy  hie  ofadee 
afforded  assistance  in  the  dan^'ers  nf  war.  T^e 
origin  of  the  festival  is,  however,  traced  by  dif- 
ferent authors  to  different  events  in  Oreeian  story. 
Plutarch  {The*.  27)  says  that  TheM  u?,  m  his  war 
against  the  Amazons,  did  not  give  battle  till  afVer 
he  had  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Phobos  ;  and,  that  in 
oonunemoration  of  tin-  sucoes-*ful  battle  which  took 
plare  in  the  month  of  UcK-dromion,  the  Athcniann, 
down  tu  his  own  time,  continued  to  celebrate  the 
teHi  alof  the  Boi'dromia.  According  to  Suidos, 
the  Ktymol.  Ma^Mi.  and  Euripides  {Ton.  59),  the 
festival  derived  its  iisuue  and  origin  from  the  cir« 
cumstance  that  when,  in  the  rci>7n  of  Krechtheu^, 
the  Athenians  w*»re attacked  by  Euniolpus,  Xuthus 
or  (according  to  Philochorus  in  Ilarpuurutiun, ».  v.) 
btt  eon  Ion  came  to  tbev  assistance,  and  procured 
them  the  victory.  R^sp<vtiiig  the  particulars  of 
this  festival  ootlung  is  known  except  that  sacrihces 
were  offered  to  Artemia.  (Comp.  Spanheim,  ad 
Callim,  Hymn,  in  A,x.U.  6f>.)  \  h.  S.] 

ROEOTARCHKii  {Bounipxnh  w  IJ«i«rd^- 
Xo%).  1 1  is  proposed  aadar  this  head  to  give  a  hrief 
account  of  the  Boeelian  oonctitudan  as  well  aa  of 
the  Boeotorcha. 

The  Deeetiaiii  In  ancient  timet  ecenpied  Ame 
in  Thessaly.  (Thuc  i.  12.)  Sixty  yeijrs  after 
the  taking  of  Troy  they  were  expelled  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  and  settled  in  the  country  then  called  Cad- 
meia,  hot  afterwards  Boeotia.  This  conntry,  dtirin^ 
their  oecupation  of  it»  waa  dividod  into  aarenil 
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'  ffates,  containing  each  a  princlfial  city,  witb  i 
(urrtAcit  or  {v/ifiopoi  (inhabitant*  oif  tbe  saJ 
noipoy  or  diabkC)  Hring  arond  it^  Of  ti(l| 
g^nnitcr  states,  with  dependent  taritorie«,  tlm 
seem  to  have  been  in  former  times  fourtcicfiy  — ' 
niunber  which  frequently  occurs  in  Boeotian  1 
Moda.  (Pans.  ix.  3.  §  4.)  The  names  ar«  di 
ferently  piven  by  different  ■writers  on  the  aufc^eel 
wc  know,  however,  fur  certain  that  they  fornaod 
confcdi  racy  called  the  Boeotian  league,  with  Thafci 
nt  its  head,  the  depe  ndencies  of  which  city  f  >nw 
about  a  ifaixd  part  uf  the  whole  of  Boeotia-  Tiitsi 
depcndeni  towns,  or  districts,  were  not  inuzK'di 
ately  connected  with  the  national  crinffderary.  }>' 
Mrith  the  neigbbouiioj  chief  ci^,  as  CjmoAcrpfasUa 
waa  with  Thehen  In  ftcl,  tb^  weie  obU^ged  I 
furnish  troops  and  monry,  to  mnltr  up  the  co« 
tin gent  furoisbed  by  the  state  to  which  tbey  b* 
longed,  to  the  general  confederaer.  CAimU 
tul  T'liHc.  \v.  7C.)  Of  the  independent  stnt-"  -  TV.  - 
cydidea  (iv.  93)  mentions  seven  hj  name  ;  mm 
givee  na  waaens  ftr  eaadading  that,  m  tlw  tine  m 
the  PelofKinnesian  war  they  were  ton  or  twelve  ii 
number,  Thebes  being  the  chieL  Plataea  hm 
withdrawn  ftnm  them,  and  pfawed  itirff  vader  tk 
protection  of  Athens  as  early  as  &  a  519  ;  and  if 
B.  c.  374,  Thespiae,  another  member  of  the  leagiie. 
was  destroyed  by  the  Thebons.  (Clinton,  F".  H. 
vol.  ii.  p.  396 ;  Thuc.  iii  55.) 

Each  of  the  principal  to^v-ns  of  Howtia  j>e<  n»>  t" 
have  had  its  /3ouAij  und  S^ftos.    (Xm.  //«=//.  v.  2. 
§  29.)  The  &o\>x4i  waa  pnaided  over  by  an  arciMB, 
w?io  ))ndjahly  had  succeeded  to  the  priestly  ftmr- 
tiuns  uf  the  old  kings  ;  but  posses&cd  little,  if  anr, 
executive  authority.   The  polonarchs,   what,  }m 
treaties  and  atrreements  are  mentioned  n»:»xt  to  t^le 
archon,  had  some  executive  authority,  but  did  n<>t 
eomnand  fimes ;  e.  p,  thejr  eoidd  iiMiaiwi  ^Xcr. 
H<  ff.  f.c),  and  they  directed  the  levies  of  tro'^r* 
But  besides  the  arcbon  of  each  separate  state,  there 
was  an  anhon  of  tiie  eenfederacy — Itpx**^  ^ 
Koiyf  Bnturrwv,  mnst  probably  always  .1  Thcbaji. 
(  Bdckh,  Ihkt.  1593.)  His  name  was  afllxed  to  all 
allianees  and  nmipects  which  eoaeemed  tlie  wliole 
confederacy,  and  ho  was  president  of  what  Thoo'- 
dides  (v.  38)  calls  the  four  councils,  who  diroru^d 
the  affairs  of  the  league  (Siroi' itipos  (x^'^*'''^ 
On  important  questions  they  seem  to  have  been 
united  ;  for  the  same  autlior  speaks  of  iheni  as  if 
0ov\-ff^  and  informs  us  tlmt  the  determination*  of 
the  Boeotarchs  raqaind  the  mtirictition  of  thi« 
body  before  they  were  valid.    The  IWoLnrxb4 
themselves  were  properly  t)u>  uiiUtarv  heads  of  the 
confedcracv,  chosen  by  the  different  states  ;  bit  wte 
alio  fmd  tfiem  discharpit;^  the  funclionj  of  nn  rv- 
ecutive  in  various  matters.    In  fact,  they  are  re- 
preoented  hy  Thacydidet  (v.  88)  as  forming  aa 
alliance  with  foreign  states;  as  receiving  amixisvi- 
dors  on  their  return  home  ;  as  negotiating  irith 
envoys  tmn  other  conn  tries ;  and  aetingr  *■ 
representatives  of  the  whole  league,  though  the 
fiovA-ti  revised  to  sanction  tbe  mcasaret  they  had 
resolved  on  in  tbe  psrticniar  caae  to  whieh  we  art 
now  alluding.    Another  instance  in  which  the 
Boeotarchs  appear  tir  cxccntive  is  their  interference 
with  Agmlaus,  on  hfs  embarking  tMa  Avtis  for 
Asia  (B.C  396),  when  they  ppevcnted  him  o^ 
fering  sacrifice  as  he  wished.  (Plut  A^k<.    ;  Xcn. 
/feiL  iii.  4.  §  1.)    Still  the  principal  duly  of  the 
Boeotarchs  was  of  a  military  nature :  thtu  they  led 
into  the  field  tha  traoiM  of  their  mpactife  atatca  ; 
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mtd  witn  at  heme^  thcv  took  whatever  moasurce 
verr  le^oisite  to  fomard  the  militaxy  opera tioua  of 
t^  Uafiat,  or  of  their  own  Mile:  far  aample,  we 
rmi  of  one  of  the  Tbeban  Boeotarch*  ordering  the 
I  Vbuu  to  come  in  arnw  to  the  ecclesia  for  the 
poqMK  of  being  readj  to  attack  PUtaea.    ( Paus. 
B.  1.  §  3.)   Each  atate  of  the  confederacy  elected 
oe  Reotarrh,  the  Thchan*  two  (Thuc.  ji.  2,  iv. 
it,  u;.  vrW;  Diod.  xv.  ol)  ;  although  on  one  occa- 
■Ko,      aftrt  the  uliuu  of  the  cxHes  with  PeIo> 
~iL«  (H.  >:.  7,7 '^),  wp  read  of  there  being  three  at 
ikbu.   (Piut.  Peiap.  13).  The  total  number 
hma  tW  whole  ooafedcsBcy  varied  with  the  number 
^     K<ifpf  TKlpnt  «tat«i.    Mention  is  made  of  the 
iioeotticlu  by  ThucnrdKlei  (iv.  91),  in  connection 
vith^hmk  of  Delinm  (B.C  424).   There  is, 
i.o*e»er,  a  difT-ronce  of  opinion  with  respect  to  his 
; :  some  iiiider«tand  him  to  speak  of  eleven, 
■i  otbers  of  thtfteen  Bdaotaiduu 
Dr.  Anmld  is disposetl  in  aiinpt  thf  last  number;  and 
we  ihiak  the  ooatext  is  in  £&Toni  of  the  opinion 
thtt  tban  were  then  thirteen  Boeatecfaa,  w»  that 
the  mmber  of  free  5tatt»3  was  twehT.  At  the  time 
«f  the  hmk  of  Leactia  (b.  c  371),  we  find  seven 
BsMtahssMtttiaaed  (Diaa.xr.52,53;  Pana^ix. 
\X  f on  anothor  occa.sioii,  wbcu  Greece  was 
myt^-^i  }.y  the  (lanls  (a.  c.  279),  w«  read  of  four. 
Irrr  ^ilu.  lii)  states  that  thcfa  wen  twdre,  but 
Wi«R  the  time  (a.  c.  171)  to  which  his  statement 
N'bi^i^rtaca  had  been  reunited  to  the  league. 
fA  iht  aomber  mentioned  in  any  ease  is  no  test 
(f  t})r  actaal  munber,  iiHumich  aa  we  are  not  sure 
•iiat  all  the  Boeotirchs  were  sent  out  l)y  their  re- 
fwfiit  states  ou  every  ejci»editiun  or  to  every 
Ultle. 

Tke  Boeotarchs,  when  ensrajjed  in  military  8«*r- 
«»,  i<rae4  ft  cMuicil  of  war,  the  decisions  of  which 
*we  determined  by  a  majoritf  of  votes,  the  pre- 
betru  on*'  of  the  two  Theban  Bnf  r  trir«  hs 
vKa  cooBi^uiieii  Jtitemateij.  (Thuciv.     ;  Uiod. 
n^a)  Their  peined  «f  MTfiea  WM  a  year,  ba* 
l^mm;  alwot  the  winter  solstice  ;  and  whoever 
(mitiauei  i&  office  longer  than  hia  timai  was  pnnish- 
•U«  vitb  death  both  aiThabea  and  m  olhtfeitiea 
{PIst.  Pdapu  24  ;  Paua.  \x.  1 4.  §  3.)  Epameinondna 
asd  Pdoptibs  did  so  on  their  invasion  of  Laconia 
c.  »>\h«l  dbawaniMnit  aervieM  aatad  them  ; 
u  het  tke  jadjcs  did  not  even  come  to  a  vote  re- 
*Py^  <ha  fivmer.   At  the  expiration  of  the  year 
^me««aBdk  waa  cBfihla  to  eOee  a  neond  thne,  and 
'  '  f  >iy  waj  n-pcatedly  chosen.    Frum  the  case 
*Jy«»ae«wpdat  and  Felopidas,  who  were  broitf  ht 
■■■■iThAan  judges  (Sucoffraf),  for  tiaiiagnanum 
'f  tbf  lav  *hich  limited  the  time  of  office,  wc  may 
^Ittk  that  eadi  Boeotarch  waa  responsible  to 
k««nasteaMle,andnot  to  the  general  body  of 
w  f^ar  councils. 

iteatioa  is  made  of  an  election  of  Boeotarchs  by 
'*'y  (mm.27,  xlii.  ii).  He  ftirthct  informs 
^  u'At  the  league  (coaei/iain)  was  broken  up  by 
tse  KcBSBi  fcc  171.  (Compare  Polyb.  xxviii.  2. 
IW'-^Bsnrrwr  Uvos  KartKi-Q-ri.)  Still  it  must 
partially  revived,  aa  we  are  told  of  a 
••■ad  breaking  np  by  the  Romans  after  the  de- 
7**"«  <rf  Carmth  "h.  c  14G.    (Paoa.  vii.  16. 

^BYCINUM.  [SBBTrtMl 

""A.  The  wwd  bona  i*  wjractimes  used  to 
JJJ^  tbe  whsla  «f  a  Man's  property  (Paalus, 
SnkML  V.  6,  16;  Dig.  37.  tit  \.  s.  .1  ; 
^*LlS.ii9);  aad  in  the  phnaea  bonorwn 
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emtio,  cosslo,  possessin,  ujiiitfinctus,  the  word 
bona  ia  equindjent  to  property.  It  expresses 
all  that  a  nan  hat,  whether  aa  owner  or  merely  aa 
p':)»sossor ;  and  every  thing  to  which  he  has  any 
right.  But  it  is  said  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  83) : 
Proprie  bona  dici  non  poaaitnt  quae  piiw  incom< 
modi  quam  commodi  haMIt**  Ho««?ar,  ihd  aae 
of  the  word  in  the  case  of  universal  Buccrii<^ion 
comprehended  both  the  commodum  aiid  incozumo- 
dom  af  that  which  passed  to  the  unimnl  aae- 
ceasor.  But  the  word  Initia  is  simply  the  property 
as  an  object ;  it  does  not  express  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  it  and  the  person  who  haa  the 
ownership  or  the  enjoj-ment  of  it,  any  more  than 
the  worda  "all  that  1  have,"  "ail  that  1  am 
worth,"  all  my  praperty,**  m  English  show  the 
legal  relation  «)f  a  man  to  that  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes. The  legal  ezpre8si(m  in  boni$y  as  opposed 
to  domiiuiiBi,  or  QHirUmiam  msiurMp,  ana  the 
nature  of  the  distinction  will  be  easily  apprehended 
by  any  person  who  u  slightly  conversant  with 
Kngliah  bw. 

'* There  is,*'  says  Gaius  (ii.  40),  "among  foreIj,'ncrs 
{pertffrmi)  ooljr  one  kind  of  ownership  {dominium)^ 
ao  that  a  man  is  either  the  owner  of  a  thing  or  ha 
is  not  And  this  waa  formerly  the  case  among  tho 
Roman  people  ;  for  a  man  waa  either  owner  ex 
jure  Quiritium,  or  ha  waa  not  But  afterwarda  the 
ownership  was  split,  8o  that  now  one  man  ma^  ba 
the  ovmer  {dominut)  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
and  yet  another  may  have  it  in  bonis.  For  mstance, 
i^  in  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi,  I  do  not  transte 
it  to  you  by  mancipatio,  nor  by  the  form  in  jnre 
cessio,  but  merely  deliver  it  to  you,  the  thing  in- 
I  deed  beeomea  your  thing  {in  bonis)^  but  it  wiU 
j  main  mine  ex  jure  Quiritinm,  until  by  possession 
!  yo\x  have  it  by  usucapiuu.  Fur  when  the  usuca- 
pion is  once  complete,  from  that  time  it  begins  to 
be  yours  absolutely  (  ^>lcno  jure\  that  is,  it  is  yours 
both  in  bonis  and  al«o  yours  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
joat  aa  if  it  had  been  mancipated  to  you,  or  trana> 
ferrcd  to  you  by  the  in  jure  ces«io."  In  this  pas- 
sage Qaius  rtfi  rs  to  the  three  modes  of  acquiring 
lavpetty  which  were  the  peculiar  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapion, 
which  are  al*o  particularly  enumerated  by  him  in 
■nethtt  passage  (it 

From  this  passage  it  appcnrg  tfint  the  oT^Tiership 
of  certain  kinds  of  things  araoug  the  Honiaoa, 
oalkd  res  naaeipi  [MAKcmuif],  eeidil  ody  ha 

transferred  from  one  person  to  another  with  certain 
fonnalitics,  m  acquired  by  usucapion.  Ikit  if  it 
waa  deariy  fhe  intention  of  the  owner  to  traaefcr 

th  ■  ownership,  and  the  tk  ri  >-ary  fonns  only  wero 
wanting,  the  purchaser  had  tho  thing  in  bonis, 
and  he  ud  the  enjoyment  of  it,  though  the  original 
owner  was  legally  the  owner  until  the  usucapion 
was  coropleted,notwithstanding  he  had  patted  with 
the  thing. 

It  thus  appears  that  Quiritarian  ownership  of 
res  mancipi  originally  and  properly  signified  that 
ownership  of  a  thing  which  the  Roman  law  re- 
cognised as  such ;  it  did  not  express  a  compound 

but  a  simple  notion,  which  was  that  of  absolute 
onucnthip.  But  when  it  was  once  established 
that  one  man  might  have  the  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship, and  another  the  enjoyment,  nnd  the  solo 
right  to  the  cnjoymetit  of  the  same  ihuig,  the  com- 
plete nelWIk  of  Quiritarian  ownership  became  a 
notion  compoM.nd.-fl  tlir  Atrict  !rL:-:il  n'l'-i-n  of 
ownonhip,  and  liiat  ol  tkic  right  to  enjoy,  as  united 
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Ill  tlio  ame  penon.  And  a  mnn  miu'lit  hare 
both  the  Quintariiin  u«iicr»hip  and  the  right  to  the 
•RjoyiMOt  of  a  thiii^,  M  one  might  have  theQuiri- 
tarian  ownemhip  only,  and  anothrr  might  hare  tlic 
etijfljaeiU  of  it  onlj.  This  bare  ownenhip  wiw 
■oniatiinea  exprrsMd*  hf  tlw  lanM  teraw  {m  Jure 
Quirilium)  n  that  ownership  which  wns  c<»niplt  tt% 
but  sometimes  il  wa4  appropriately  called  mmdum 
jut  QmirUmm  (Qmm,  ill  iOO\  and  yet  the  person 
who  had  Muh  bare  riv'ht  was  still  1  ilotninus, 
mad  by  this  term  he  is  contrasted  with  the  utU' 

The  historical  origin  of  this  notion,  of  the  fqia- 
ntion  of  the  ownership  irom  the  tight  to  enjoy  a 
tking,  it  not  known ;  bat  it  nay  Im  mrnHj  eenjec- 
tiired.  When  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  tnm«fi  r 
of  ownership  but  a  eompUanoe  with  the  strict 
legal  fom,  we  can  easily  coneeiTe  that  tba  Raoun 
jurifts  would  soon  get  over  this  diffiod^.  The 
strictness  of  the  old  legal  institutions  of  Rome 
WAS  gnulually  relaxed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
peo|de,  and  in  the  instance  already  mentioned,  the 
jurimliction  of  th-^  praetor  supplied  the  defects  of 
the  law.  Tli(i«,  liiat  iuterest  which  a  man  had 
aoqnirad  in  n  Uiing,  and  whidi  anly  wanted  Mtttun 
funns  to  make  it  Quirilarian  ownfT4>ip,  \^-as  pro- 
tected by  the  praetor.  The  pnictur  cuuld  not  give 
Quirilarian  owMtship,  but  M  OOdld  protect  a  man 
in  the  eiijovment  of  a  thiny- — he  cou!r!  mnintnin 
his  poa^cftiioii :  and  this  u  precisely  what  tiie 
pnator  did  with  n  gpect  to  than  WM  were  pos- 
sessors of  public  land;  they  had  no  ownership,  hut 
Mtly  a  possession,  in  which  they  were  protected 
tha  fnalecli  inladkt  [AomAUAa  Lnsna, 
p.  30.1 

That  which  was  in  bonis,  then,  was  that  kind  of 
intantt  or  ownmhip  wUdi  wm  imleelad  1^  ^ 

praetor,  which  in'erest  may  he  called  bonitarian  or 
heneficial  ownership,  as  oraoscd  to  Quihurian  or 
ban  legal  vrnMnhtpu  It  doto  not  appear  that  ike 
word  dominium  is  ever  applied  to  such  bonitariAn 
•wncrship  except  it  maj  be  ia  one  paMi^  of 
Oahu  (i.  54),  the  expbnwdoii  of  wUeh  ii  not  fttM 
from  difficulty. 

That  interest  called  in  bonis,  which  arose  from 
a  bare  tradition  of  a  res  mancipi,  was  pnteeted  by 
the  exceptio,  and  the  actio  utiUs  in  rem.  (Dig.  4 1. 
tit  1.  s.  5*2.)  Pussewio  is  the  general  name  of  the 
interest  which  was  thus  protected.  The  person 
vlu>  had  a  thing  in  bonis  and  ex  justa  caott  wna 
nlxo  oiitilled  to  the  actio  Publiciana,  in  case  he 
I  OB  I  the  possession  of  the  thing  before  he  had 
gained  tba  mmuthStp  bf  wocapion.  (Oaina,hr. 

The  phnwea  bononim  posseAsio,  bonorum  posaca- 
ar,  might  then  apply  to  him  who  haa  bad  a  res 
mancipi  tmn^fcrri'd  to  him  by  tradition  nnlv  ;  Init 
the  phrase  applies  also  to  other  cases  in  which  the 
MMtor  hf  tM  help  of  fictions  gave  to  persons  the 
beneficial  interest  to  whom  he  could  nnt  pire  the 
omiership.  When  the  praeior  gave  the  goods  ol 
the  debtor  la  the  ereaher,  the  craditar  «aa  laid 

tB  posffssumem  rmim,  or  bonvrum  ih^ii'orii.  mitti. 
(Dig.  42.  tit  6.  s.  U,  dec)  {.Bonorum  Kmtio; 
BoNonim  PoMna«io.l 

A  -  to  things  nec  mancipi,  the  owtiershlp  might 
be  transferrcMi  by  bare  tradition  or  delivesj,  and 
iodi  ownership  was  Qairitarian,  inawnofl  ai  tbe 
Roman  law  re<jiurt'(l  no  sjjrcial  f.-jrm  to  be  ob- 
scnred  in  the  ttaosfer  of  the  ownership  of  res  nec 
niixiiJ     Soeh  tuiHfo  %M  ttMle  aooordiiur  to 


the  jus  gentium  (in  the  Ronum  sense  of  that  m)k 
(Gaius,  il  26,  41,  20;  Ulp^  Fruif.  L  16.) 

(ZimnMin,  UiAtrdn  Wtmm  de* toffemamatfn  U» 
titritdtem  ES^gtHlkuilltf  Mtmitckm  MtKtmf^r  Jvrinr, 

ui.  3.)  10.  L. J 
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that  which  fidls  :  thuK,  iflans  ctntuea^  aorording  lo 
Oaioa  (Dig.  6a  tit  16.  s.  50),  i«  tiie  SMst  which 
Mia  Aen  a  traa.  Cadawim,  in  ila  geawal  mom, 

might  be  any  thing  without  m  i-v.-nrr,  nr  wKir  tV 
person  entitled  to  neglected  to  take  (Ci«.  IM  Or. 
uL  SI,  />«iIL  z.  5)  J  bnttheatrietlainl  mam^m 
ducum  and  bona  caihica,  is  that  stated  I'V  I  tpisB 
{Frag.  xvii.  iM;  CiMiiuis)^  which  ia  as  loUows:— 

If  ft  thing  it  lea  by  tsetMSMBt  tonpiMtSS 
that  he  can  take  it  by  the  ju»  civile,  but  fr>'in  j^.'-  . 
cause  has  not  taken  it,  that  ibiag  ia  called  oa^ 
OHasas  if  H  bad /Utas  from  IOm  ;  thriminc^ir 
a  legacy  was  left  to  an  unmanied  pej>on.  »r  s 
LatiniM  Junianus ;  and  the  anourried  penon  did 
not  within  a  hundred  days  obey  the  law,  or  if 
within  the  same  time  the  Latintts  did  not  obtain 
the  Jus  Quiritinro,  or  had  become  a  pen^nass 
(see  Cujaciiis,  ad  Ulpiami  Titmlot  XXIX.  toL  I  mL 
NflBfMi  17A8),  the  kiftrr  was  caducum.    Or  i/  s 
htmi  ex  jvtrfr^  or  n  l<'irt<iee,  died  Ijofore  the  openisf 
of  the  wiii,  the  ihiug  was  cadmcum.    The  thinf 
which  failed  to  oOMM  te  a  person  in  oonseqnaMi 
of  something  happcnit)(T  ii^  th«»  lif**  of  the  tf^'tator 
was  »aid  to  be  in  cuum  &idac% ;  ibat  whicli  Uk^led 
of  taking  eff(<ei  between  the  dentb  of  the  testator 
and  th*-  n[>f'ning  of  the  will,  was  simply  callfd 
oudvLcum.   (Comp.  Dig.  28.  tit.  &.  a.  62,  and  Dif. 
31 .  s.  51 ;  CbdtdWi;  Aft  lOm,  *e.) 

The  law  abo  e  alluded  to  i.>  thr*  Lex  Julia  ft 
Papia  Poppaea,  which  is  aometunes  simplr  callni 
Julia,  or  Papia  Poppnea.  Tliia  l*w,  wych  vat 
pfU5ed  in  the  tirnc  of  A  iliks'.'i?.  {\.  d.  '^),  had  the 
double  object  of  encotin^ii:^  marriages  and  eohch- 
ing  tbe  tBsaaaiy  wwinfaai  f^trntL  Amu  ii  IS)^ 
and  conuined,  with  reference  to  Uieae  two  ^^^^ 
a  great  numbor  of  pioviuoBi.  Martial  (t.  7^) 
alradei  to  a  penon  iriio  nMRied  m  eider  to  enaply 
with  the  law. 

That  which  was  caducum  came,  in  the  firrt 
place,  to  those  among  the  heredes  who  had  dfl* 
dren ;  and  if  the  heredes  had  no  children,  it  an;a 
among  those  of  the  legatees  who  had  children.  Tbe 
law  gaTe  the  jus  accresceadi,  that  is,  the  rigfct  ts 
the  caducum  a»  &r  as  the  third  degree  a  e^n- 
sanguinity,  both  ascending  and  descendii^  (Ulp* 
t  rug.  18),  to  tliuse  who  were  lunde  heredes  by  the 
frilL   Under  the  paviiiom  of  the  law,  the  cada- 
cum,  \n  case  there  was  no  y>nnr  claimant,  belonged 
to  the  acraniUQ  ;  or,  as  Uipuui  (uviii.  7)  expresses 
it,  if  no  one  was  entitled  to  the  bdnoran  FoiK»>^ 
or  if  a  person  was  entitled,  but  dirl  rnt  r!5«eTt  bis 
right,  the  bona  became  public  property 
de/ermim\  according  to  the  Lex  JnUa  caductfis; 
>>iit  by  a  conatitution  of  the  Emperor  AntfloinM 
Caracalla  it  was  a^copriated  to  the  fiscns;  tbe  jus 
aocroaeaidi  above  nwntioned  wan,  hewerer,  stiU 

retained.  Thr  h-.vyers,  however  (riri  pruJf*tif- 
sum),  by  Tarious  dcTicca,  loch  as  aubrtitiiOWH 

A  case  is  mentiuned  in  the  Digest  (28.  tit  4.  *-^'» 
in  which  bona  cadoca  were  claiised  by  the  fiscos 
■I  the  time  ef  htoent  Antoainoa,  and  aasAtfii 

which  the  fiscus  h  mentioned  even  under  IIfldn«fl| 
where  one  would  exjioct  to  hud  the  terra  acranuis 
used.   (Saviguy,  Hpniem,  &.c  iL  273,  note  q<i«) 
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Bt  vh»  tMk  the  portion  of  a  heret,  which 
heoEOK  cadnctun,  t»ok  it  l_v  universal  succcskion  : 
m  iht  cue  of  a  legacy,  the  <^ucum  was  a  »iiigiiiar 
■nrwuiim     Bat  be  who  took  an  hereditas  caduca, 
I       I:  *  iti  tLe  btx^ucsta  of  freedom,  of  Iefr  ji\i  -, 
aad  titici  o»ni.cAb.s5i.  with  whkh  it  was  burtbenoti : 
a  A*  kfjata  and  fidei  fwnniitaa  became  caduca,  all 
f^arsTs  *ith  whkh  they  were  burthened  became 
ca«iusa  aiaa.    In  the  tdne  of  Coxutantine,  both  the 
«Mlck«»Md  the  «i^iHK«rduUleMperKHi(wbo  was 
wr.4€T  a  linnit<^-tJ  lutapacily),  obtained  the  full  legal 
capadif  of  taiuQg  the  mheritaace.  {Cod,  viiL  50.) 
Jmimm  CCfadL  wL  51)  }Mt  an  end  to  the  cadaenm, 

■fchi  Jl  ;ta  oiri*er|uonce*.    In  thu  last-nicn- 

tMiaed  tJlle  Qk^mcu  tolkndu)  it  ia  ftated  both 
tfcift  ths  MM  and  ti*  11^  (MM  M  mmwia 
asdwearmmy  had  tht  ir  orij^in  in  the  civil  war>,  that 
fxiriiiiMna  of  Um  law  were  eTaded,aiidDianj 
W  WaM  obanlsle.  (Jsv.  SbL  ix.  88 ;  Ouiu, 
L  loO,  ii.  207,  iiL  144,  28C;  Lipnus,  Excnn.  ad 
iii.  25 ;  MareioU,  A«&rM  <i«r  y««/t<a/. 
AmA^)  As  to  the  Doa  Caduca,  aee 
I>«^  [O.  L.] 

BONA  FIDES.  Tliia  t^rm  frequently  occurs 
n  the  LAtia  wriu-rs  and  particuiariy  iu  the  linman 
JHifMai  It  can  only  be  defined  with  reference  to 
t}iki?9  "pfosrJ  to  it,  nanwlr,  mala  fides,  and  dolus 
naboLA,  i-oth  of  which  terms,  and  especioiljr  the 
hnv,  are  frcqucntlf  uad  Ib  «  tgcwiical  msuc. 

Gteaetadl/  apeaking,  bona  fides  implies  the  ab- 
aaaae  «f  an  nad  and  oniair  dealing  or  actiog.  In 
this  j^aise,  horn.  tf<if^^,  that  is,  the  absence  of  all 
twid,  whether  the  fraud  ct>naUta  ia  aimulatian  or 
^MMbdaB,  ii  a  utnmarj  ingndiaat  ia  all  «on- 

iUma  6d€  pouidtrt  ai^tUes  to  him  who  has  ac- 
^mnk  the  fMeanoa  «f  a  tMagf  vnder  a  good  title, 

a»  he  t.ippost'fl.  He  who  poisoised  a  thing  boiui 
6dt^  bad  a  capacity  of  acquiring  the  owoeiah^ 
>>7  afdcdpioQ,  and  Md  the  preteetion  of  tibe  aetw 
P-:!»Jiciaiia.  Thus  a  perxm  who  received  a  thin:: 
citiker  BMDapi,Qr  nee  manripi,  aot  from  the  owner, 
Wt  tai  a  pctMtt  whan  ha  bellefed  to  bo  the 
e»ucf,  conld  acquire  the  ownership  by  usucapion. 
(Gaias,  iL  43 ;  Ulpw  Frog.  xiz.  8.)  A  thin^  which 
waa  Jiutin  or  ••'  />o»sc«w,  or  the  rei  manapi  of  a 
(enaaJe  who  waa  in  the  tatela  of  her  agnati,  tutlesa 
it  wat  deiirerwl  by  her  under  the  aactoritas  of  her 
tator,  w*M  not  subject  to  usucapion,  and  therefore 
b  dMB  ca«es  ibe  presence  or  absence  of  bona  fides 
v*s  nBraai-  rlal.  (fiaiuA,  i.  1 '>*2,  ii.  45,  &c  ;  Cic. 
Ad  AtL  i.  i,  I'ro  FUuxo^  c  34.)  A  person  who 
W^fhl  ftaai  a  popillos  withoot  the  aodaritas  of 

til  tntnr,  or  w  iln  the  auctoritaa  of  n  fMT>x-tn  whom 
is.  kmw  not  to  be  the  tutor,  did  liut  purchase 
Iwaa  fide ;  that  ia,  he  was  guilty  of  a  legal  fraud. 
A  teit  tutor  ooold  not  purchase  a  thing  boika  fide 
fruQ  his  pupillus ;  and  if  he  purcbaAcd  it  from 
Mather  ta  wbM  *  MB  hona  fide  sale  had  been 
iil^iy  liMWiHii  n    (0V.  36.  tit  8. 

la  vaneoi  aetioniafMugoat  of  rovtnal  dealings, 
lucl  u  bu3'tng  and  selling,  lending  and  hiring, 
ptfOMoh^  aad  othen^  bout  fides  is  cquiTalent  to 

tioct  called  b'jtiae  fidei  actionem.  The  formula  of 
th«  fOMtc^  whkh  waa  the  aathotity  of  the  judex, 
eaaawid  Uai  ia  Mcii  caaea  to  ii¥|HirB  and  detep> 


■ias  so  boma  JUny  that  is  according  to  the  real  j 

d  the  caee ;  aotaetimea  ae(|uiua  meliiu  waa  | 
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nscd  instead  of  ex  bona  fide.  (Gain^  if.  €2;  Cku 
Of.  in.  17,  npMucl7|  Bamom,ZkFkimmlU, 

6lc.  lih.  T.) 

HONA  RAPT  A.  rFmvif.] 

Hf  IN  A  VACA'NTIA  were  originallr  the  pre- 
perty  wJtuch  a  person  left  at  hia  deatK  without 
baving  disposed  of  it  by  wiO,  aad  wiUiottt  leaTiBg 
any  heres.  Such  property  was  open  to  n.-cupancy, 
and  so  long  as  the  strict  Uwt  of  inheritance  ex- 
isted, sodi  aa  event  ntnt  not  have  htm  awani> 
mon.  A  remedy  was,  however,  found  far  thil  hy 
the  bononim  posscssio  of  the  pnetor. 

It  deei  not  appear  that  the  state  originally 
claimed  the  property  of  a  person  who  died  intes- 
tate and  without  ftrredf^  ieffitimi.  The  claim  of 
the  state  to  Mch  property  seems  to  have  been  first 
established  by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Pn^iia  Pof^aiM. 
[Bona  Caaitca.]  The  Mate,  that  is,  in  the  earlier 
periods  the  aerariom,  and  afterwards  the  iii>cua, 
did  not  take  such  property  as  heres,  but  it  took  it 
per  mmivenUaiem.  In  the  later  perioda  of  the 
empire,  in  the  axsc  of  a  soldier  dying  without 
heredea,  the  legion  to  which  he  beloqged  had  a 
claim  before  the  fiscas  ;  and  various  corporate 
bodies  had  a  like  preference  in  the  case  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  dying  without  heredes. 
(Marezoll,  Lthrhuch  dcr  Itutit.  de$  Bom.  ReekU ; 
Sa\  igny,  SnUm^  <Lc,  vol.  iL  p.  300.)      £G.  L.] 

BONCRUM  CE'SSia  Theie  im  two  fcmds 
of  bononun  cesaio,  m  jure  and  extra  jus.  The  la 
jure  ccssio  is  treated  under  its  proper  head. 

The  bomorwm  mno  ettraju*  was  iatwdaewi  Ij 
a  .Ttiliiin  l.^w,  passed  either  in  the  lime  of  Julius 
t^esor  or  Aognstus,  which  allowed  an  insolTent 
debtor  to  give  np  his  property  to  his  craditon. 
The  debtor  might  drclart  his  willingness  to  givo 
up  his  property  by  letter  or  by  a  Terbal  message, 
xhe'debtor  tfans  avoided  the  Infittsw  consequent 
on  the  bonorum  emtio,  which  was  involuntary, 
and  he  was  free  frtun  all  personal  extMntion.  He 
was  tlto  allowed  to  man  a  maD  pertiaii  of  his 
pTv.ji.  rty  fcr  his  Fiippnrt,  An  old  gloss  describee 
the  bouorum  cessio  thus :  Ceden  Umis  eti  a6  aai- 

The  property  thus  tri  •  *  n  up  waa  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  distributed  among  the  creditors  The 
purrhaier  did  not  obtam  the  Qniritarian  oamenhip 
of  the  property  by  the  act  of  porchaae.  If  the 
debtor  sabseqnently  acquired  property,  tbia  also 
was  liable  to  the  payment  of  bis  old  debu,  with 
some  limitations,  if  they  were  not  already  folljr 
satisfied.  A  constitution  of  Alexander  Scvcrus 
(Cod.  7.  tit.  71.  s.  1)  declares  that  those  who  made 
a  booomm  cessio  were  not  released,  unless  the 
creditors  were  fully  {kiid  ;  Ttnt  thf»y  had  the  priri- 
legc  of  not  being  imprisoued,  li  judgment  was  given 
against  then  ia  aa  aelion  hgr  ena  ef  their  old  cr»- 
d  I  tori. 

The  benefit  of  the  lex  Julia  was  extended  by 
imperial  constitutions  to  the  iftvvincea. 

The  history  of  the  bononun  c«®io  does  not 
seem  quite  dear.  The  Julian  law,  however,  was 
not  the  oldest  enactment  whieh  ralieved  the  penon 
of  the  clr)  tor  from  being  taken  in  execution.  Tho 
lex  Poetvlia  Papiria  (a.  c.  327)  exempted  the  per- 
eon  ef  the  debtor  (aW  ^  aseom  eiervtjsaf),  and 
only  made  hia  property  (^bonn)  lial  ]--  for  hia  debts. 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  possa^  in  Livy  (viii. 
28)  whether  this  was  a  beaeruM  cessio  hi  iha 

sense  of  the  V"inrinini  cessio  of  thr  .Tiilirxn  Inw,  of 
only  ft  booorum  emtio  with  the  privilege  of  frtiedon 
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from  arrrst.  TIk^  TaMt  t  »f  ll.  nulcn  fM:i7o.  .1;u 
p,  423J  tpcaki  of  thoto  i^ui  m  jure  Lunam  coj'iam 
jmngbemi ;  »  phrsi*  whkh  appean  to  be  «qttil^din1t 
to  the  lyononnii  o\*»io,  aiid  was  a  d.  tlanitinn  nn 
oath  is  MTf,  UuU  u»  be£act!  the  praetor,  by  the 
debtor  ttait  hk  fvpatj  wu  gnffidept  to  p-iy  his 
debt£.  Il.ii  ihis  w'.xs  still  acouiijcuiied  with  iii- 
famio.  So  &ir  as  we  can  leaiQ  irom  Livy,  no  soch 
declamtion  of  wdvoncj  ww  requirad  fnm  the 
(if  l)tar  by  the  Poetclia  lex.  The  Julian  law  ren- 
dered the  proceta  of  the  cenio  bononira  mon* 
tiniple,  by  makinfr  it  a  procedure  extra  jiu,  and 
fpiVtDg  further  privih>gcs  to  the  insolvent.  Like 
several  other  Julian  liiws,  it  appears  to  have  con- 
solidated and  extended  ilm  provisions  of  previous 
enactments.  The  term  bonorum  eeMio  is  used  in 
the  Sciitch  law,  and  the  earlv  pmrtic  w-as  df-rivi^d 
from  tin*  Ii<i»iian  ssv»l«m.  ^(.iaius,  iji.  21};  1)1^.  42. 
tit  8;  Cod.  vii.  tit.  71.)  [G.L.] 

BONO  RT'M  rOLI.A  TlO.  Wy  th-  strict 
rules  of  the  civil  law  an  einaiici(Nited  son  hiul  uu 
right  to  tlie  inheritance  of  his  father,  whether  he 
died  tcsLitf  ur  iiitt  st.'itc.  I?nt,  in  cr\ur%f  of  time, 
the  praetor  granted  to  emancipated  children  the 
priTUego  of  equd  loceeMion  with  thoM  who  n> 
in.iiiicd  ill  the  ]i.iwor  of  th*-  fath-'i  at  tht»  time  of 
his  death ;  and  this  grant  mi^ht  be  either  contra 
AMworo^MMW*.  Dot  this  fiiToarwaignuDited 
to  emanf i[>at<'d  children  oisly  on  cciiditini  that 
thev  ahould  bring  into  one  coBunon  H-Kk  with 
their  (hther^  property,  and  for  the  {  -iriMse  of  an 
equal  division  amon?  all  the  father's  children,  what- 
ever property  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  fiitber's 
death,  and  which  would  have  been  acquired  for 
tho  fikidMr  In  CBM  they  had  still  remained  in  his 
power.  This  ^tw  mllod  bononim  collntio.  It  re- 
sembles the  old  Knglish  hotchpot,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  wliieh  is  framed  the  provision  ill  the  statute 
22  and  23  Charles  II.  c  10.  s.  5,  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  an  intestate's  t  stiite.  (Dig.  37.  lit.  ti  ; 
Cod.  tit  20  ;  Thibaut,  Stfttem  des  Pandektm 
Rechtf,  §  f>Ol,  Ac,  9th  ed.,  wiiere  the  rules  api.li- 
cable  to  the  bonorum  coUatio  ore  more  {Mirticuliirly 
•tated.)  [G.  L.] 

RDNO'RUM  E'MTIO  ET  EMTOR.  The 
expression  bonorum  emtio  a{^e«  to  a  sole  of  the 
property  either  of  a  limg  or  of  a  dead  penon.  It 
waa  in  efTocL,  as  to  a  living  debtor,  an  execution. 
In  the  case  of  a  living  person,  his  goods  were 
liable  to  be  leld  if  he  eameealed  bimaelf  for  the 
purpose  of  defniudinp  his  creditors,  and  was  not 
defended  in  his  absence ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum 
cessio  aeoordlBf  to  the  Julhui  hw ;  or  if  he  did  not 
pay  any  sum  of  money  which  he  was  by  judicial 
sentence  ordered  to  pay,  within  the  time  fixed  by 
the  laws  of  ^e  Twelve  Tables  (Aul.  Oell.  xv.  13, 
XX.  I)  orbjtho  imetaNt^cdiet  In  the  case  of  a 
dead  person,  his  property  x\-a«  sold  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  was  neither  heres  nor  bono- 
tvm  possessor,  nor  any  other  perMM  entith-d  to 
•acceed  to  it  In  this  case  the  property  Ix-lmitjed 
to  the  ittate  afu^r  the  passinff  of  the  Lex  Julia  et 
Plq>ia  Poppaea.  If  a  pmoo  died  m  debt,  the  prae> 
tor  ordered  a  sale  of  his  property  on  the  application 
of  die  creditors.  (Oaius,  ii.  154,  167.)  In  the 
case  of  the  property  of  a  living  person  being  sold, 
the  praetor,  on  t^ie  application  of  the  nrdttors,  or- 
dered it  to  be  possessed  (/xMsufsn)  by  the  creditors 
for  thirty  micoeirive  daya,  and  notice  to  be  given 
of  the  sale.  This  crplains  the  rrpression  In  I^ivy 
(ii.  24) :  "  ne  qnis  militis,  donee  in  castris  csset. 
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Ixiiia  ;¥.>,«/"./rr<«/  ant  vrnderet"    The  crcilitrirs  tt-tw 
Mud  in  pot$txsionem  rerum  drbUoriM  mitti :  wamt^ 
timet  a  diigle  creditar  obtwned  tlie  peMeaaia. 
When  several    '  i  tf  rs  ohtiiiK  d  the  pf^^s'^^sio,  it 
was  usual  to  entrust  the  management  of  tl>c  bo-^i- 
nea  to  one  of  them,  who  was  eboMii  bra  nmjorirr 
of  the  creditors.    The  cri  diton<  then  met  .uri  c '>  .--j 
a  megister,  that  is,  a  penon  to  sell  the  pnc>fi<>rtr 
(Cic:  AdAU.\.9^yl\\PnP.  Qmmim,  c  15). 
or  a  curator  bonorum  if  no  immediate  sale  -m-ai 
intended.    The  purchaser,  emtor,  obtained  by  the 
sale  <Mjly  the  bonorum  possessio :  the  pr»»prTty  was 
hb  In  bonis,  until  he  aeqnired  the  QuintAriaa 
ownershl])  l.y  usucapion.    The  foundation  of  thi* 
rule  seems  to  lie,  that  the  consent  of  the  owner 
CQoaiderM  ii<  cc$.^ryiB«fdertotmiiafertiiei 
ship.    It  itfi  tile  I'onAnim  p^!«»«sAn'fl  jtnd  the  r^n- 
tori's  had  no  legjil  rights  {dtrecin^  uc^iw#*\*)  a^iin»t 
the  debtcn  of  the  pemn  whose  property  was  po«- 
>   >,-d  or  puichaeed,  nor  could  they  Ik-  I'-^-iIly 
ftued  by  them ;  btit  the  praetor  allowed  utiie*  ac- 
ti(mes  both  in  their  fisronr  and  againrt  thoM, 
(Gains,  iii.  77 ;  iv.  n.>,  C'i  and  111;  Dig.  42.  tit. 
4,  5  i  Savigny,  Das  Hivkt  dcs  lienUet^  p.  410, 
fith  ed.)  rO-  L.) 

RONO'RUM  POSSE'SSTO  is  defii.e.l  U 
Ulpian  (Dig.  3i.  tit  1 .  s.  3 »  to  be  **  the  nght  of 
suing  Ibr  or  retaoiing  a  patrimony  or  ddnf  wMeh 
lielonu'i  d  to  another  at  the  time  of  his  death."  The 
strict  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  to  inheritance 
were  gradually  rdaxed  by  the  prarter^  edlet,  and 
a  new  kind  of  succession  was  introdnced,  by  which 
a  penon  might  have  a  bonorum  poesessio  wW 
could  have  no  hereditas  or  legal  inheritance. 

The  b  riorum  pmcMiin  was  given  by  the  edict 
both  cmtm  tiAtikUf  memwium  lnAafos^  and  nUm 
taii. 

All  emancipated  son  had  no  legal  diira  on  the 
inheritance  of  his  father;  but  if  he  was  nmitttnl  in 
his  father'^  will,  or  not  expresslr  exheredated,  the 
praetor*s  edict  gave  him  the  Inmomm  pnoseaeio 
rontra  taln^ln-,  fin  condition  that  he  would  brinjj 
into  hotchpot  {bonorum  coi/atw)  with  his  brethrctt 
who  oontinned  in  the  parents  power,  whaterrr 
yirop^rty  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  parent's  d<*ath. 
The  buoorum  possessio  was  given  both  to  chiidrrn 
of  the  blood  (naimraftv)  and  to  adopted  diildren, 
prrivlded  the  former  were  not  ailopted  into  any 
other  family,  and  the  latter  were  in  the  adoptive 
parent's  power  at  the  time  of  hit  death.   If  a 
frei<iinan  nuade  a  will  without  leaving  his  patron 
as  much  as  one  half  of  his  property,  the  patron 
obti^ed  die  banamm  possessio  of  oiie  half;  unless 
the  frcedman  appointed  a  Km  of  hit  own  blood  M 
his  successor. 

The  bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  was 
that  possession  which  the  i  ;  i  r  r  gave,  confonn- 
ablv  to  the  words  of  the  will,  to  tliose  named  in  it 
as  iieredes,  when  there  was  no  pcr&oo  intitied  to 
make  a  claim  against  the  will,  or  none  who  ehoee 
to  make  such  a  claim.  It  was  also  given  secundum 
tnbulas  in  cases  where  all  the  requisite  l^al  form* 
alitiet  had  not  been  obaerved,  provided  there  wcm 
seven  pmper  witnesses  to  the  wiJL  (Chuoi,  it 
147,  **  si  modo  dcfunctus,*'  &c.) 

In  ^e  eaie  of  intestacy  (MiMtatf)  there  were 
seven  degrees  of  persr.ns  who  miiiht  nh'im  the 
bonorum  possessio,  each  in  his  order,  upon  tbera 
being  no  claim  of  a  prior  defree.  The  three  fint 
class  were  ehilln  ii,  h-nfimi  hcrr^es  and  prurimi 
cognati,    Emancipated  children  could  claim  as  well 
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mC  coHinpated,  and  adoptiTe 

as  at  diiklrai  of  tb«  blood  ;  but  not  children 
wW>  lad  been  wlopted  into  another  £uni]j.  If 
»  6««di»n  dwd  intestate,  leaving  onlr  a  wife  (in 
c  J  a  ^  nadifttM  aon,  tha  patron  waa  entitled 
to  ■}  t  brcamm  pow«Mw>  of  one  calf  of  his  propeity. 

I'U  bfltucum  pos»ce«io  «-aB  given  either  am  n 
sr  nw  m  It  vas  grren  cam  re,  when  the  person 
t$  it  tiTU  given  thctrbv  obtninrti  the  pro- 

fmj  a  inheritance,  il  wae  given  mnc  ne,  when 
coaU  asaeft  hia  claim  to  the  in- 
\i-  :.^<t  hj  'h'"-  jv.s  civile  :  as  if  a  man  died  iates- 
tok  Leavifi^'  a  inau  herts^  the  gnmt  of  the  bonorum 
ynwua'ii  wtold  hare  no  effect ;  for  the  herea  eotild 
■^in*™  hia  leifral  rii;ht  to  the  inheritance.  Or  if 
a  ^Kttm  who  waa  named  here*  in  a  valid  will  waa 
anrfed  wilk  kit  titia  aceofding  to  tha  jus  dvile, 
did  mt  ch<>os«  to  a&k  for  the  hoTinruin  poaaeaaio 
ivkidi  he  waa  entitled  to  if  he  choae  to  have  it), 
Ami  wlawwli  hftve  baan  bcvate  in  eaaa  flf  an  iB> 

l^"tacT  nlcht  claim  the  bonorum  possossio,  which, 
hdwfis,  voeldbe  imavaiUiig  a^uiiat  the  title 
if4iteihHMMv7  kcM)  «Ba  tbereAte  siia 

Pirtnta  and  children  nii|jht  i  tin-  bonorum 
pNosa  vithia  a  jear  £nMn  the  time  of  their  being 
iUt  Is  ■dta  tta  «lami ;  odmi  wot  required  to 
Bake  the  daim  within  a  hundred  days.  On  the 
fute  a£  nch  patty  to  make  hia  daim  within  the 
fMfff  tioK,  the  right  to  claim  tha  bonorum  pos- 
•eaoo  devdvcd  on  thoat  MSi  it  unlar,  IfanN^ 
tia  mea  degrees  of  gwreeMion. 

Si  vho  received  the  bontirum  posseasio  waa  not 
iksp^andeicre^but  he  waa  pUced  Aernlii  lM»y 
^»ti»piirtor  could  not  make  a  h^rf?.  The  pro- 
f^rtf  of  wLich  llie  possession  waa  ihus  given  wa« 
*^Ib  bsnia,  until  by  uBucafaoB  tke  po8£es»ion 
1»  wewted  into  Quiritarian  ownership  (domi- 
■■mji  Ai!  the  daima  and  obljgationa  nt  the  do- 
nawd  peiBOB  won  tmiMfanad  with  the  bonorum 
fXKS&i"  to  th"  pofsefisor  or  pTrrrtorian  heros  ; 
Kd  k  pmiected  in  bis  po*ae«aion  by  the  in* 
y^^m  QuraB  benaran.   Tba  bandit  of  this 

"•ff^kt '»a*  limiled  to  m."?***  of  ^Hir.nnim 
Bid  tkii  wit  the  reaaoii  why  a  peraon  who  cuuld 
^  the  ■bniiMiiii  jn  CMa  af  Jntestacy  by  the 
'  '"1  l»w  »(TQietiine«  chose  to  a:-!:  fir  the  Iwnorura 
slioi  The  pcaetorian  hues  raoid  only 
«>d  ^  taad  m  vstpeet  of  llie  property  by  a 


lie 


not  ahlc  to  su.'^t;ii:j  a  direcia 


b«t  ia  seder  to  give  him  thia  capacity,  he 
^^aleimi  ef  }kw  waaaimA  to  ba  wImI  ha 


«Ti  t<  i,  r  s    and  he  waa  said  ficio  *e  herede 
«  MSoaicrc.   The  actkins  which  he  could 
■^srMMwoa  «MlAiM»  atOM.   (Gk.  ilif 

rii.  21  :  Gaiua,  iii.  25—38,  iv.  34  ;  Ulp. 
J2^tt.28»29;  Dig.  37.  tit  4.  a  19;  tit  II  ; 

™     e }  •  peed  general  view  of  the  bonorum 
-^^.r,  i,  jfivm  bv  MnrczoU,  Lekrimeh  der  In- 
iu  Am.  RecJU*,  §  174  ;  Thibaut,  Sy- 
_j  RfdUi^  §  843,  9lh  cd.)   [O.  L.] 
BONORUM  P0SSES8I0.  [iNTKRDicrnM.J 
B0)i(rEUMBAFTO^UH  ACTIO.  Lfv»- 

BOOTAE  (BoAwu),  pexsons  in  Athena  who 
!?^>»*4«en  for  the  public  sacrifices  and  fesuts. 
"e  ipokeu  of  by  Demoatbenes  (c.  p. 
eoojunctioD  with  the  Uptnnuei  and  those 
iL-tP*f^  ever  the  myiterir  a,  and  are  nink«>d 
>f  UmiiiR  ilkdam,  nii,  j  wUh  the  sitonae,  gene- 
^       '  oasMdsBfc  Thairoflko  is  spoken  of  as 
^  flMpsttHieB  (a«.)  I  tat  PoUox 


BOULE.      ^  20d 
(viii.  114)  indvdet  tbean  amoM^tha  inferior  officea 

or  rifticcs  of  SI  n  il  r  ( ugty <r/!qj^  Bffefcb^  P^M,  jftwifc 

o/^/Aeat,  p.2i6,  2d  ed.) 

BOREASMI  or  BOREASMUS  {^optatxtiol 
or  /SopMur/t^s),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athe- 
niana  in  honour  of  Boreas  (  Hpsych.  t'.),  which, 
aa  Herodotus  (vii.  ISd)  sccim  to  think,  was  iiuti- 
tuteddnzingthe  Persim  waiv  when  the  Athenians, 
beinp  commanded  ))y  nn  oracle  to  invoke  their 
ya^Spht  iwufovpos,  prayed  to  Bortaa.  The  Heet 
of  Xerxes  was  soon  aflerwarda  destroyad  by  n 
north  wind,  near  Cape  S<  pins,  and  the  grateful 
Athcniaus  erected  to  his  honour  a  temple  on  the 
banks  of  the  Iliaaus.  But  oonsidoing  that  BoiMB 
wn?  intimately  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Attica,  since  he  is  said  to  have  canied  off  and 
married  OreiUtya,  daughter  of  Braehtheoa  (Harod. 
/  r.  ;  Pau8.  i.  1 !».  §  6),  and  that  he  was  familiar  to 
them  under  the  name  of  brotier^'m-iaWf  we  have 
wasoH  to  suppose  that  «v«n  pravima  lotha  Penian 
wnrs  ciTtaiij  iinnoun  -ivcre  paid  to  him,  which  were 
perhiuw  onl/  revived  and  increased  after  the  event 
faeonled  by  Hendotua.  The  ftatival,  however, 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  any  great  celebrity  ; 
for  Plato  IJ*ka«dr.  p.  229)  rqiresento  Phoedrus  as 
unacquainted  even  with  tiw  nte  oS  the  temple  of 
Boreas.  Piirticulars  of  this  festival  are  not  know% 
except  that  it  was  celebrated  with  banquets. 

Pansanias  (viii  36.  §  4)  mentions  a  festival  cele- 
brated with  annual  sacrifices  at  Megalopolis  hi 
honour  of  Boreas,  who  was  thought  to  have  been 
their  deliverer  from  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Comp. 
Aelian,  V.  H.  xiu  61.) 

Aclirin  ^J.  r  \  says  that  the  Thurlans  also  ofTored 
an  annuai  sacrifice  to  Boreas^  lK!cause  be  had  de- 
stroyed the  fleet  with  which  Dionyrina  af  Sgrm- 
n!«<>  nftacked  them  ;  and  adds  the  ciinmi'!  reniiifc, 
that  a  decree  was  made  which  bestowed  upon  bin 
tha  ^ght  of  citizenship,  and  assignad  tO  him  n 
house  and  a  piece  of  hmd.  Tliia,  iiowever,  is  per- 
haps merely  another  way  oi  expressing  the  tiKt, 
that  the  Thurians  adoptad  the  worship  of  Boreas, 
and  dadicatad  to  hun  n  tempU^  wiik  a  niece  of 
land.  [L.&J 

BOULE'  {fi9u\4i\  a  ddibeiata  aiaenblf  or 
council  In  the  heroic  ages,  represented  to  us  Tiy 
Homer,  the  fiovkii  is  simply  on  aristocratical 
eooneil  of  tha  neblaa,  sitting  under  their  kinf  aa 
president,  who,  however,  did  not  possess  any  lti  ;Ltrr 
authority  than  the  other  memben,  ezcqpt  what  that 
position  gave  him.  The  noblea,  that  aaiamldad, 
decided  on  public  businr.'^s  .tnd  judicial  matters, 
fiatpMmtly  in  conDcction  with,  but  apparently  not 
nl^eet  to^  nor  af  nooessity  contniUed  by,  an  Ayopd, 
or  meeting  of  the  freemen  of  the  st^itc.  iL  53, 

143,  xTiii  503,  OiL  ii  239.)  Thia  lum  of  govero- 
ment,  though  it  existed  for  sooM  tina  b  tha  lonmn, 
Aeolian,  and  Achaean  states,  was  at  but  wholly  abo- 
lished. Amongst  the  Dorians,  however,  especially 
with  the  Spartans,  this  was  not  the  case  ;  for  it  is 
well  known  tliat  th«y  retained  the  kingly  powered 
the  Heracleidae,  in  conjimction  with  the  7«f>ot;(rfa 
[Gsaousia],  or  assembly  of  elders,  of  which  the 
kings  wen  mambers.  At  Athena,  th^  were  two 
councilx.  one  usually  mllcd  the  Arrio^xj/rut  fmm 
its  mccitng  on  the  hill  ut  Arcs  if  'Aputf  xdytf 
/SeuMiX  iniieh  was  more  of  an  aristocntical  chi^ 
racter,  and  is  spoken  of  under  Arktopaous,  and 
the  other  called  Jlie  Council  or  Henate  q/'  tA«  Firm 
Hundred  r&v  ■utrroKoalmv  /BouX^),  or  ain^ily 
71s  CkmuU  or  SmoIs  which  wni  n 
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«e|iffieteDtatir9f  mid  in  most  respeetf  spoinlar  body 
(SrifinriKSv).    It  is  of  the  latter  eoanal  UuU  the 
following  article  treats, 
f  to  lint  inititatiMi  it  genenltr  attrilmted  to 

Pulnn.  There  ft  it,  howcvfr,  strong  reasons  for  sup- 
posing  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  areiopagus,  he 
memj  modified  tlw  eonititatioii  of  ft  body  which 
he  found  nlrnidy  existing.  In  the  first  pl.ice  it  is 
impcobable,  and  in  fiwt  almost  inconsistent  with 
the  exittenee  of  maj  gofvmnent,  exeept  an  abio- 
lutc  monarchy,  to  8uy>po»e  tliat  there  was  no 
sodi  counciL  Besides  this,  Henxlotus  (v.  71) 
telle  He  that  in  the  time  of  Cylon  (a  c.  620), 
Athens  was  under  the  direction  of  the  preaidcnu 
of  the  Naocraries  (yavKpapUu)^  the  number  of 
which  was  forty-eight,  twelve  out  of  eaeii  of  the 
fear  tribes.  Moreover,  we  read  of  the  case  of  the 
Alrmneonidnc  being  referred  to  an  aristocratical 
tribuiial  of  300  persons,  imd  that  laagotas,  the 
leader  of  the  ariMocntie  party  at  Athons,  endea- 
Tmired  to  suppress  the  conncil,  or  fiov\-f],  which 
Cleistbenes  had  misiod  to  600  in  number,  and  to 
veet  the  government  in  the  hands  of  300  of  his 
own  party.  (Herod,  v.  72  ;  Plut.  Soi.  12.)  This, 
as  Thirl  wall  {Hitt.  of  Urtcccy  vol.  ii.  p.  41)  re- 
marks, can  hardlj  have  been  a  chance  coineidanee : 
and  he  also  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  two 
cotmcils,  one  a  raiallar  body,  like  the  Spartan 
Tffpoiwfa,  and  the  other  a  (pienl  aaeemblyof  the 
Kupntrids  ;  thus  conrspondmp,  one  to  the  Benatua, 
the  other  to  the  comitia  curiata,  or  assembly  of  the 
bofghen  at  Rome.  Bat  be  tUe  ae  it  may,  it  ie 
admittrf!  th;\t  S-  l-in  made  the  number  of  his  )3ou\^ 
400,  taking  tbe  members  from  the  three  first  classes, 
loo  from  eaeh  of  tiie  four  tribce.  On  the  tribee 
being  reniodelUn!  by  Cleisthenes  (n.c,  510),  mid 
loiscd  to  ten  in  number,  the  council  also  was  in> 
creased  to  500,  fifty  being  taken  ftora  eaeh  of  die 
ten  tribes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  iSovArvreu, 
or  councillors,  were  at  fiiet  appointed  by  iot,  as 
they  were  afterwards  ;  but  ae  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  Solon^s  with  to  make  the  /SovA^  a  restmint 
upon  the  people,  and  ae  ho  is,  moreover,  said  to 
have  chosen  (^(Xc(4f>«M»,  PIuU  SoL  Id)  100 
membem  from  each  of  the  tribes,  it  eeeana  feaaen* 
able  to  niippose  that  they  were  efcrteri,  more  espe- 
cially when  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
(Thirl wall,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.)  It  is  at  any  rate  cer- 
tain that  an  election,  where  the  eup»trids  might 
bave  used  influence,  would  have  been  more  favour- 
able to  Solent  viewB,  than  an  apfwintmcnt  by  lot 
But  whatever  was  the  pmctico  originally,  it  is  well 
kuowu  that  the  appointment  was  in  after  times 
made  by  lot,  ae  is  indicated  by  the  title  (•(  M 
rod  KixLfiov  0ov\tirrai\  suggested  by  the  BSe  of 
beans  in  drawing  tbe  lots.  (Thuc.  vui  60.)  The 
individoals  thus  appointed  were  required  to  eabmit 
to  a  scnitiny,  or  SoKinacrta,  in  w*m\!i  they  gave 
evidence  of  being  genuine  dtixens  {yriiinm  ^{ 
dftfodr),  of  never  having  loot  their  civie  rights  by 
ierifAloy  and  a!s o  (  f  being  rtl  oM-  ?,0  years  of  age, 
ThcT  remained  in  office  for  a  year,  receiving  a 
dmchma  (fuoObr  fiot^Knrm&f)  wt  each  day  on 
which  they  ?:it  :  and  independent  of  the  general 
account,  or  fv^vvoi,  which  the  whole  body  bad  to 
five  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  single  member  wae 
liable  to  expulsion  for  misconduct,  by  his  colleagues. 
(Harpocr.  s.  v.  'EK^vWo^ta  j  Aeecb.  o.  3%mank. 
p.  15,  43,  ed.  Steph.) 

Thie  semte  of  500  was  divided  into  ten  aaetions 
ef  Mj  each,  the  members  of  which  irwa  called 


Piytcatet  («]pvrdMrtt),  and  wene  nil  of  tbe  aama 

tribe  ;  they  acted  as  presidents  both  of  the  cmanril 
and  the  a^iemblies  during  35  or  iHO  days,  as  liic 
case  might  be,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  yemr  at 
354  days  02  x  29A).  Enth  trihf  eiercited  xhat^ 
functions  ia  turn,  and  the  period  of  office  vr»a  califd 
a  Prytany  {itpvrw*U£),  Tbe  turn  ef  €mA  tiQie 
was  det<-nnined  by  lot,  niit^  tin  fmir  SUpermnDeiarT 
days  were  given  to  tbe  tribes  which  came  last  io 
eeder.  (Clmten,  P,H.  vol.  iL  n. 040.)  Mawjaiut, 
to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  haTiTig  n:.Tnr  in 
office  at  once,  eveiy  fifty  was  subdivided  mto  five 
bo^eeof  teneadi ;  itspr}  t.n;y  uUo  being  pottsoswd 
out  into  five  periods  of  seven  days  each  :  ?t)  that 
onhr  ten  soaaton  presided  for  a  week  over  the  rest, 
and  wcie  thonee  cdled  Protdri  (wpi*9poi).  Again, 
out  of  these  proedri  an  Epittaies  (rfwurviiTits)  was 
chosen  for  every  day  in  the  week  to  preside  aa  a 
chairman  in  the  senate,  and  the  aseemblj  ef  the 
people  ;  during  his  day  ef  ofioa  ha  kept  mm  palb- 
lic  records  and  sexd. 

The  prytanej  had  the  right  of  convening  tbe 
council  and  the  assembly  ( ^KicAif <r(a).  TI10  AUf 
of  the  proedri  and  their  Tirf»»ii1ent  was  to  prrr^v^ta 
subjects  fur  disctitsiun,  «uiti  to  t;ikc  the  vot^^  both 
of  the  councillors  and  the  people  ;  for  neglect  of 
their  duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fin^.  ( l»»?m.  r. 
Timoer.  p.  703 — 707.)  Moreover,  whenever  a 
meeting,  either  of  the  council  or  the  asserably, 
wns  convened,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri  select'-d 
by  lot  nine  others,  one  from  each  of  the  non-prr- 
•iding  tribee :  these  abo  wefe  celled  proedri  and 
possessed  a  chairman  of  thrir  owni,  likc-R-i^c  a;v 
pointed  by  lot  from  among  tbemselvea.  On  their 
fiuietiona,  and  the  pnhafaltt  objeetof  their  afpeaat- 
ment,  some  renariu  are  made  in  the  lailM  jm%  of 
this  article. 

We  now  proceed  to  speek  ef  the  dotiea  at  the 

seiuite  as  a  body.  It  is  observed  tmder  the  Aruo* 
PAG  US  that  the  chief  object  of  Solon  in  forming  tb« 
•enato  and  the  areiopagns  was  to  ootitrol  the  de- 
rnocratical  powers  of  the  state  ;  for  this  pnipo** 
Solon  ordained  that  the  senate  should  di«cul^s  uiid 
vote  upon  all  nmttcrs  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  assembly,  so  that  nothing  could  be  laid  he> 
fore  the  people  on  which  the  senate  had  not  mme 
to  a  previous  decision.  This  decision,  or  biii,  was 
callcni  Probouleuma  (vpo€oi/\so|^),  aod  if  the  ae> 
seiiiMy  \\7A  hf^-^T\  oMiged  either  to  ncquieace  in  .mr 
such  propvisiiion,  or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  senate 
to  their  modification  of  it,  the  aeeeniUy  mA  the 
senate  would  then  have  hern  almost  eriu.al  powers 
in  the  state,  and  neariy  related  to  each  other,  as 
eor  two  honsea  ef  pariiameot  Bat  beatdee  the 
option  of  adopting  or  rejecting  a  irpoffouX«i/^a,  1  r 
ifi^uriM  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  tbe  people 
peseemed  and  exercised  ^  poveref  eonung  to  a 
decision  complet<'ly  diT  1.  i  t  from  the  will  ef  the 
senate,  as  expressed  in  the  wpoCouXsuyteL  Thus  in 
mattCA  rdating  to  peaee  and  war,  and  eoailederacie«, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  f^enatora  to  watch  o-er  the 
interests  of  the  state,  and  tb^  oould  initiate  what- 
ever meaeoree,  and  come  to  whatever  reaolutiobs 
they  might  think  necmniy  ;  but  on  a  4iacaasiMi 
before  the  people  it  was  competent  for  n"v  - 
dividual  to  move  a  different  or  even  contrary  jix^- 
position.  To  take  an  example ;  —  In  the  Babecan 
war  (a  c.  3.'j0>,  in  which  the  Tliehan<»  opposed 
to  the  Athenians,  the  ^>nat4>  voted  that  ail  tbe 
cavalry  in  the  city  should  Ite  MBt  ant  to  aaahtthe 
fcccee  then  bceu|^  at  Tamymto ;  a  a]poO!ad0Ueiia 
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ti  dii  cAct  was  prowaed  to  the  peojJe,  bat  they 
iiieMrf  titttht  cmihy  wera  not  wanted,  «nd  the 

(iwdilion  not  undfrtaken.  Other  uistuicvs 
itf'tkii  bud  oecar  in  Xcnophoo.  {HtU,  17,%% 
»£  I  f  2.) 

!:i -iiiiiitiiin  to  the  Tjills  whicli  it  a  m  the  doty  of 
tk  Msue  tofC9|WM  of  their  own  accord,  tliere  were 
Mften  if  •  difcwt  ckuMter,  viz.,  fodl  M  any 
(rnte  mdi^idtBd  might  wish  to  hiivc  suhmitted  to 
|Mfle.  To  accwnpliih  this  it  was  first  neces- 
fir  the  party  to  obtain,  by  petition,  the  priri- 
l^rr  a(  auew  to  the  senate  (vp^oSvr  7p(fa^(ur0au), 
m4  ksre  to  propose  his  motion  ;  and  if  the  mra- 
Mt  net  with  tb«r  approbation,  he  could  then 
mMI  it  to  the  aaacoibly.  (D«n.  e.  Tlmioer.  p. 
ili.)  IVposa]B  of  this  kind,  which  had  the 
iuc&Mi  of  tiic  senate,  were  also  called  vpof  ovA«^ 
^■fa,  ad  frequeadf  wlrtrf  to  the  Wttftnhig  of 
•tae  fjirtiCTikr  hontnir  or  pririlcpe  upon  an  indi- 
r4tsii  Ihos  the  propowl  of  Ctesipbou  for  crown- 
i^l  taHKhoMs  is  so  fljlcd,  w  dw  that  of  Aris* 
Wntff  5nr  conf 'rrirta;  extraordiniur  privileges  or, 
l^i^eatta,  an  Athenian  commander  in  Thnu-e, 
meaMn  <rf  Ais  sort,  whick  mv  tbas  approved 
<rf  i»T  tl*-  senM.\  ih.-"^  ^nbinitted  to  the  people, 
tt4  br  them  sonply  adopted  or  rejected  ;  and  ^  it 
•■ttiwad  danbr  cmml  tbtt  the  •totment  oT 
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4f  rnmrrxran*  is  tnit%  that  no  law  or  mcjiaure 
oaH  be  preaented  for  rat^cauon  by  the  people 
«ilh«tlfo  fMnoM  apprtMoB  of  Ibe 

it  iirrmfd  the  form  of  a  decree  pa&di  d  by 
t^Wdj.^    (firhgroann,  De  ComUHs,  ^  103, 

1b  *.\t?  a^somVly  the  bill  of  the  senate  was  first 
nsd,  peritsfs  by  the  crier,  thex  the  introdactory 
't^mim  wtn  «ver ;  and  then  the  ptoedri  put 
^BCstioQ  to  the  people,  whether  they  approved 
flf  it,or  wished  to  gire  the  subj^^rt  further  delibera- 
ii«.  (.ATiMoph.7Vf.290.)  The  jx^tpli  declared  their 
by  fc  ihinr  of  bands  (»/»ox««f»oTo»'lo).  Some- 
bsvtrer,  the  bHl  was  not  propfjsed  and  ex- 
fiifcsl  W  one  of  the  pruedri,  but  by  a  private  in- 
di^iibal— cither  tha  erignti  apflieant  for  leave 
^tettfcrward  the  messure,  or  a  senator  distin- 
(at  oratorical  power.    Examples  of  this 
i>  kiT-n  by  Schdmann  iihCbm^p.  106,  transL). 
Utli'  t^ovKtvfia  of  the  senate  were  rejected  by 
^  px^lt,  it  wa*  of  course  null  and  void.  1  f  it  hap- 
P*"**!  that  it  was  neither  confirmed  nor  .rejected, 
4  *a*  Mrtiov,  that  i«,  only  remained  in  force 
^vib^  t^e  year  the  aesiata  was  in  office.  (Dem. 

^'^P»)t*,     iWuya  of  the  prnji!.-,  bindinpf  upon  all 
Th«  fonn  for  drawing  up  iu«:h  decrees 
ra  dtim»t  ages.    Belbre  th«  aivlNHwhip  of 

t-«,V:,lri  (b,  c.  40:Vl,  'Vir-v  u.Tv  -iTifrdlv  !irad.'d 

^rt^Kmnak— "Eio^*  rp  /Joi/Ap  itol  rtj) 
tW  tbe  «ftt  wm  BMntSoaed  in  whote  prytany 
ietree  wa*  pasiM'd  ;  thon  the  nnims  r  f  t'lc 
^V>ar or  icribe, aod  "t^'"™" ;  and  lastly  that 
•[^•MUrtfthaiMdlittMn.  EamplM  of  tliit 
5?  Andocides  {De  Mgtt.  p.  1 3) :  thus  — 

J^*  T|  Qmt)^  I^fiy,  AWrlf  ^nvrdytiM, 

''***7«'ft  ^Tipof^tdrciM,  Boqtfbs  Avwrrwrti,  rdSe 
J^^^oi  (Tui^Tpwffr.  (Compw  Thuc  iv.  118.) 
^  tbe  aichonsbip  of  Endcides  till  about  B.  c. 
"■•w* detnes  commence  with  the  name  of  the 
;  then  come  tha  dij  of  tlw  BMOtli,  the  tribe 
"■«•«,  sad  lastly  the  of  the  proposer.  The 
fee  pQMing  the  decrre  is  next  stated  ;  and 
ttm  tU  teit  itad4  inM  wilk  tha 


formtUa  dcMxAu  rp  /SovAp  irol  rif  The 
leader  is  rdbmd  to  ]>em(i«theiM«,  Dt  Cbroao,  far 

exaniplfs.  After  M.  c.  ^2o,  anotht-r  form  was  usi  d, 
which  continued  unaltered  till  the  latest  times* 
(Schtimann,  p.  1 36,  tmnsl.) 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  the  ypammf^^ 
whose  name  was  affixed  to  the  <frf)<^t<r^anra,  as  in 
th«  •sample  given  above^  He  was  a  clerk  chosen 
by  lot  by  the  senate,  in  every  prytany,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  records,  and  resolutions  pn^ed 
daring  that  period  ;  he  was  called  the  clerk  ue- 
cording  to  the  prytany  (<J  Kvrk  ■wpvrea'tlea/'^  and 
the  name  of  the  clerk  of  the  first  prytany  was 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  year.  (PoUiut, 
viil  98;  Btekh,  I'M,  Eeom,  if  AOmu,  pw  186, 
2nd  ed.) 

With  respi  ct  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  it  must 
be  cleariy  understood  that,  except  in  ca*e«  of  small 
in>pnrt:Mice,  thr-y  had  only  the  right  of  orij^inating, 
not  oi  tiiuuly  deciding  on  public  questiunjt.  hintx', 
hofMfwr,  tha  wlofa  wen  convened  by  the  piy« 
tane«  evrry  day,  except  on  festivals  or  &^to« 
rjfxfpai  (Pollux,  viiL  95)^  it  is  obvious  that  ther 
would  be  fit  recipicnu  of  wuj  tntaUigence  affect* 
ing  the  int^n-dta  of  the  state,  and  it  is  admitted 
that  they  had  the  right  of  proposing  ai^  meBsure 
to  meet  the  aiBeigency  ;  for  example,  we  find  that 
Demoethenes  gives  them  an  RrcriiTit  of  the  conduct 
of  Aeschincs  and  himself,  when  sent  out  as  ambas- 
sftden  to  PhUip^  in  eenaeqiMtiee  of  which  they  pro- 
j)08e  a  bill  to  the  people.  .\;!Tiin,  when  Phili[i  >  ued 
on  Elateia  (a  c  the  senate  was  immediately 
called  together  by  the  prytanet  to  detemine  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  (Dem.  De  Fa/.  /></.  p. 
^t>,  IM  Cor.  |k  284.)  But,  besides  pos(>ca»iiig  the 
bitiatory  power  of  whldi  we  have  spoken,  the 
senate  was  sometimes  delegated  by  the  people  to 
determine  absolutely  about  particular  mattera,  with- 
out r^erence  to  the  assembly.  Thus  we  are  told 
(Dem.  De  FaL  Leg.  p.  389)  that  the  people  gave 
the  tenate  power  to  decide  about  sending  anibas- 
Bad<m  to  Philip  ;  and  Andocides  (n«pi  Mv<rr7|- 
pi«tv)  informs  ns  that  the  senate  was  invested 
with  absolute  authority  (^»»  T^kp  ahrmtpirrvp)^  to 
investigate  the  outnues  committed  upon  the  statues 
of  Hermei,  ftenoai^  to  tlie  niling  of  tiio  fittalian 
expt-Hinon. 

Sometimes  also  the  senate  was  eiij|>owered  to 
act  in  eottjimetioa  with  the  nomothetae  {awro- 
Ho9tTf7y)^  as  on  the  revision  of  the  laws  afttr 
the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybolus  and 
his  party,  b.  c.  403.  (And<R-.  AfyaL  pi.  12  , 
Dem.  e.  Timrtcr.  p.  70n.)  Mon-ov*  r.  it  w;is  the 
provmoe  of  the  senate  to  receive  fiaoT^tAioi,  or 
mfannations  of  extraordinary  crimet  eanmittad 
n:rii"'=t  the  stn'.f,  and  for  which  there  was  no  ^jyr- 
cial  law  provided.  The  senate  in  such  cases  either 
dodded  themdvcB,  or  referred  the  case  to  one  of 
the  court'  nf  the  h  liaea,  e*peciu11y  if  thi  y  tJunj^ht 
it  MQuired  a  higtier  penalty  tbaii  it  was  competent 
ibr  them  to  impose,  MO  dnchnee.  It  waa 
aJito  their  (^ity  to  decide  on  the  qualification  of 
magistrates,  and  the  chancter  of  m^bers  of  their 
own  body.  Bet  heridet  the  dtitiei  we  have  cnn- 
merated,  the  -i  ;.iit<  dii^charged  important  functions 
in  cases  of  hnsnce.  All  legislative  authority,  in> 
deed,  in  meh  aaattan  reeled  with  the  p<-o])le,  the 

amount  of  expenditure  and  the  sources  of  revenue 
being  detemiiaod  by  the  decr^  which  they 
passed ;  hot  the  adiwiniitwitiop  wm  entrailed  to 
the  MDitoi  M  the  esMitiffe  pew«  of  the  etoto. 

p  2 
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and  leftponBible  (vvcvOvros)  to  the  people.  Thus 
Xenoph.iii  (/><•  Hep.  Ath,  iii.  '2)  ttlls  us  that  the 
senate  uua  uccupicd  with  proTiding  money,  with 
Ittocinug  the  tribute,  and  wHk  tlM  nuuigenietit  o\ 
naval  atlairs  .-md  the  t<"inpl'S  ;  and  Lysias  {e. 
A'w»m.  p.  makes  the  foUowiog  remark:  — 
•*■  When  tke  sMMrte  has  snlRdent  hmmj  ftr  the 
iiiliuiiiisira?!  ri  r  f  n'Tnins,  it  does  nothing  WTCOg  { 
but  when  it  is  in  want  of  funds,  it  rccmm  &!• 
fbnnatioRs,  and  confiseatea  tfaa  propertj  «f  die 
citizcni."  Thr  It  ttiiin  <.f  th*-  duties  (t«AAwu)  was 
also  under  its  superintendence,  and  those  who 
wen  in  posienien  of  aay  nered  or  paUic  moneys 
i^tpa  Ktu  Zaia)  wcro  l><>iind  to  jwiy  them  into 
the  •(•nate-bouse  ;  and  ia  de&ult  of  pajrment,  the 
aerate  bad  the  power  of  enftvcing  it,  m  oonferinity 
with  thf  laws  for  the  farminf;^  ot"  the  duties  (« 
TsAwfruMii  »6iuh).  Thc  acoottBts  of  tba  mon^ 
that  bad  Iwen  rocoircd,  and  of  Iboee  ttill  i«> 
maining  due,  were  delivered  to  the  st'iiate  by  thc 
apodcctaf,  or  public  treasuren.  [Apodbctak.] 

The  senate  arranged  also  the  application  of  thc 
piblic  money,  even  in  triiliqg  matters,  such  as  thc 
sabry  of  the  poets  ;  the  superintendence  of  the 
cavalry  maintained  by  the  state,  aad  the  ex- 
amination of  tlie  infirm  (AMmitim)  supported  by 
the  st;ilr,  nre  pnrticuhirly  mentioiicd  among  its 
duties  ;  the  public  debta  wcru  ako  paid  under  its 
dutction.  Fnnathisenuroeration  we«njiutiii(>d  in 
infcrrinjj  that  all  qu-'tinr-^  nf  tiDanrT-  wcrr'  ,  M:,f:,li  fl 
to  supreme  n-guiutiou."  ^^liockh,  i'ltU.  M^con. 
«f  jtthau^  p.  1 51,  Snd  ed.)  iUiother  veiy  iro- 
jxirrnnt  duty  of  the  Senators  was  to  take  care  that 
a  ci-ruiui  number  of  triremes  was  built  every  yeari 
for  which  porpase  they  were  mppUed  with  nenejr 
1>y  iht'  st.ite  ;  in  defatilt  of  so  doinp,  they  wfre  nnt 
allowed  to  claim  the  honour  of  wearing  a  crown, 
or  chaplet  {ar4^mim»\  at  the  expirtsioii  of  their 
year  of  office    (Jrj.  f}n>L  e.  Anctrot.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  were  two 
tlaiee  or  sell  of  praedii  in  the  aenate,  one  of 
uhich,  nni(iuiitii)g  to  ton  in  uumhcr,  Wlohgt'd  to 
thc  presiding  tribe ;  the  other  consisted  of  nine, 
chosen  by  lot  bf  die  eb«niHui  of  the  preeiding 

jTcwdri  from  the  nine  iion-firrsiding  Iril  i  u;:  ,' 
from  each,  as  often  as  either  the  senate  or  the  peo- 
ple were  eonvened.  It  nnut  be  remembered  thiu 
thry  were  not  elected  as  tlio  othi  r  proedri,  for 
•even  days,  but  only  fiir  as  many  hours  as  the 
•eiiion  of  ^e  oenale,  or  meeting  of  the  people, 
lasted.  Now  it  has  been  a  question  what  u  cre 
the  respective  duties  of  th^  two  classes :  but  it 
appears  clear  to  as  that  it  was  the  procdri  of  the 
prisidinp  tribe  who  proposed  to  the  people  in 
assembly,  the  subjects  for  discussion  ;  recited,  or 
caused  to  be  recited,  the  previous  bill  {wftoioi- 
ktvfta)  of  the  senate  ;  olHcmted  as  preiideiits  in 
conjunction  ivirli  thoir  ^TrtfTTdTijr,  or  chairman,  and 
discharged,  ui  lact,  oil  the  functions  implied  by  the 
*  "idonb  xP'V^^i'i^  vp^'  ^^f'  Snfioy.  For  ample 
arguments  in  support  of  this  opinion  the  render  is 
referred  to  Schbmann.  (De  Com.  p.  b'±  trati&L) 
It  does  indeed  t^pear  from  decrees  furnished  by 
inscriptions,  and  other  authorities,  that  in  later 
time  the  proedri  of  the  atiie  tribes  exercised  84>nie 
of  those  functioDa  wbieh  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  his  contemporaries,  justify  us  in  assign- 
ing to  the  proedri  of  the  presiding  tribe,  it  must, 
however,  be  remoHied  that  alt  sudt  doereee  were 
pas.«<;d  aftt  r  n.  c.  308,  when  there  were  twelve 
tribes ;  and  that  wc  cannot,  from  the  practice  of 
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thoae  daya,  aiRva  al  aay  eoiMfaiaiona  tdatifia  to  dM 

customs  of  former 

If  it  is  asked  wuat,  txien,  were  the  duties  of  uk-sc 
proedfi  in  earlier  timas,  thc  answer  must  be  in  a 
great  m«isTire  conjectural  ;  but  the   ojinicn  '-^ 
bchdmann  on  Uiis  point  seems  very  plaujbible.  lit; 
ohaema  that  the  ytjtaam  had  astenaive  and  im- 
portant dutiei!  entnistrd  to  them  ;  that  they  "w-.^ 
all  of  one  tribe,  and  therefore  closely  cvmuected  ; 
that  tlMf  offidatod  ftr  96  day*  as  presidenu  of  tite 
ifpresoiitatives  of  the  other  tribes  ;  and  tLat  they 
had  ample  opportunitin  of  combining  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  own  tribe  at  the  expense  of  the  eoaana- 
nity.    'I'o  prevent  thi?,  and  w;it,  h  their  condac-t 
whenever  any  business  was  brought  bet  ore  the 
•enala  and  amembly,  may  have  been  the  leaaoa  §br 
appointing,  by  lot,  nine  other  quaii-jtrcsidenta,  rr- 
praeentatiYee  of  the  n<m-pr^idiiig  tribes,  who  vasM 
pntast  aad  interfen!,  or  approve  and  aane^on  aa 
they  might  think  fit,    ^^up^lo^in^r  this  to  have  bt*o 
the  object  of  their  appointment  m  the  fixmt  •itfr'rn. 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  might  at  ha^  havw  hoc* 
united  with  the  proper  proedri,  in  the  prrfannoaeo 
of  duties  originally  appropriated  to  the  latter. 

In  connection  with  the  procdri  we  meet  with 
the  expression  it  irpo*fy«6ov(Tti  ^vKii.    Oar  m- 
formation  on  this  subject  is  derived  from  the  gpwech 
of  Aeschiiies  against  Tiiuorchua,  who  infunus  us, 
tliat  in  eoaaeqaenco  of  the  unseemlr  conduct  el 
Timarchits,  on  one  occasion,  Wfore  the  a.»ifniblT, 
a  new  law  was  parsed,  in  virtue  uf  which,  a  trioe 
waa  ehoecn  bj  lot  to  keep  aidciv  aad  ait  as  presi- 
dents nnder  the  0^^u^  or  platform  on  wlikh  the 
orators  stood.    No  remark  is  made  on  the  subject 
to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  ■emitaw  only  were 
elected  to  this  office  ;  it  seems  rri'^n'  proloble  that 
a  certain  number  of  persima  waa  chu^en  from  the 
tribe  eo  which  the  hn  had  jJkn,  and  femrnimiwiirf 
to  sit  along  with  the  {irytanes  and  thc  proedri,  and 
that  they  assisted  in  keeping  order.     W'e  may 
here  renwik  that  if  any  of  the  spcak«s  (f^r^ftt) 
miiicondncted  themselves  either  in  the  senate  or 
the  assembly^  or  w«ae  guil^  of  any  act  c£  violence 
to  the  #ino«rarqr,  after  tiio  breaking  up  of  efther, 
the  pTTM'dri  had  the  power  to  inflict  a  summary 
fine,  or  briqg  the  matter  before  thc  senate  and 
assembly  atue  next  meeting,  if  they  tho'jght  the 
case  nvjuured  it. 

The  meetings  of  the  senate  were,  as  we  leom 
from  various  passages  of  the  Attic  omtors,  open  to 
strangers ;  thus  Demosthenes  (PaFoLLep.  p.  34$) 
says  tluit  the  senate-house  was,  on  a  pertictllar  oc- 
casion, fiill  of  strangers  (jitarhy  i8iarr«r)  :  in 
Aeschincs  (&  Cfe».  p.  71.  -'0)  we  read  af  a  modoa 
"  that  strangers  do  withdraw  "  (^f T<wrTt7<T<taw»t 
Toi/s  (Siwrat,  Dobree,  Adter*.  vol.  L  p.  542;.  Nay, 
private  individoala  were  aometiroes,  by  a  specnl 
decrf*e,  authorised  to  co'tk-  fnnvard  and  j^ive  advice 
to  thc  senate.  The  sinaU'-house  was  called  ri 
$ou\tvri\piov^  and  wnlaincd  two  ck-ifK-ls,  feiw;  ef 
Z*^s  /SouAouor,  another  nf  'A&Tjj'ci  /SauAoIo,  in 
which  it  was  customary  tor  the  senators  to  offez 
up  certain  prayers  before  prooaadhiK  to  bawwm 
(Antiph.  DeCkor.  p.  707.) 

The  prrtanes  also  had  a  building  to  hold  their 
meettnga  m,  where  they  wera  ontertmned  at  tiw 
public  expense  during  their  prytxinv.  This  «-m 
called  the  irpuToyctoy,  and  was  used  for  a  ^Tiricty 
of  purposes.  rPBTTANBioN.]  TbttcydMet  (ti. 
15),  indeed,  tells  us  that  before  the  time  of  The- 
seus ever)'  city  of  Attica  had  its  fioyXivrr^tot/  and 
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'cat^lonf :  a  itatrmcnt  which  fH^ea  additional 
to  tbe  oiMninn  tbat  Solon  did  not  oiiginftte 
at  AttOH. 

TL*-  ntiinK'r  of  triljo*  at  Athena  %va9  not  always 
;  an  alteiatiaa  took  place  in  Bi  &  306,  when 
hadUbe 
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3IS 


libented  tlM  cH]rfi«m 
the  I  iiiipliiai  of  Cauander.     Two  were  then 
ad^ed,  md  called  Demetriaa,  and  Antigonis,  in 
koMoor  of  Demetrias  and  hi*  fitther.    It  ia  erident 
that  thda  change,  and  the  consequent  addition  of 
\00  memljen  to  the  aeiuite,  most  hare  varied  the 
crder  aiid  length  of  the  prytaoea.    The  tribes  just 
BMctioDed  were  afterwaids  called  Ptolanais  and 
AttJis  ;  .ml  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  >>can- 
aci  ui.f»coTc<i  Atlu'Dj  (Paiu.  i.  lU.  §  6),  a 
tkin£«ntJh  was  added,  called  firaoi  Ini  Hadrianis. 
An  edict  of  this  emperor  has  been  prf^wrred,  which 
ptorea  tlwt  evoi  in  his  time  the  Athenians  kept  up 
the  afcnw  of  Aeir  ibnner  institutions.  (Hermann, 
GrwdL.  Stantfuherlh.  dcCp ;  Schonmnn,  De 

CUatfM  AUmdmnum.)  [R.  W.] 

BOULBU'SEOS  ORAPHB'  OMAatf«re«t 
5),  an  impeachment  for  conspiracy.  BouXfiJ- 
beai^  in  this  case  the  ablweriated  form  of 
,  ii  ^  MHMof  two  mdcly  dHEnent 
idiaQa  at  Attic  law.  Tbe  first  firz.%  the  acaisation 
UMiUniai  j  againat  Kfie,  and  might  be  instituted 
^  th*  p«MB  theicby  attadted,  if  eampatant  to 
Irir an  action  ;  if  otherwise,  hy  his  or  her  legal 
latroa  {mi/fmt),  in  case  of  the  plot  haTina  coo- 
cwM,  tha  dee— a»id  aught  be  TCpreeoited  m  the 
frasecation  by  near  kinsmen  (oi  ivrhs  liyt^i6miros\ 
m,  if  tbej  were  incompetent,  by  the  c^ptes^  m 
ikmre  aetttioQedL  (Meier,  AM.  Froe.  194,)  The 
#»i—iit»i;ty  c£  the  accnaed  vraa  independent  of  the 
Msalt  of  the  conspiracy  (UarpocraLX  and  the 
penalty,  epon  eonricUon,  waa  the  Mine  aa  that 
imurred  by  the  actual  muidema.  (Andoc.  De 
Jlfj><  p.  4t).  5.)  The  presideney  of  the  court  upon 
&  ^  df  thu  kind,  as  in  moat  W«ai  ^enxol,  be- 
k»'ir-<i  to  the  king  archon  (Meieiv  Att.  Proc. 
p.  and  the  court  itself  was  composed  of  the 

epbr-toe,  Sitting  at  the  Palladium,  according  to 
laaraa  Mid  ArirtetK  aa  died  by  Haqiocration, 
w!k>,  howeTer,  alsr>  nn^ntion^  that  the  areiopagna 
ia  ttatcd  by  l>ciaarchiu  to  lave  been  the  proper 


Th-  other  action,  ^wAtutrfecT,  wn^  available 
apoc  a  penon  fi»»<i»ng  himself  wruni^ully  iri^'rilted 
  *      -  ia  tha  register*,  or  rolls,  which 


were  knrt  by  the  difff-rent  financial  otficer».  Meier 
(^0.  troe,  jpw  3^19),  howeTcr,  auggeaU  that  a  nia- 
^ttam  Aat  had  eo  eAmded,  wonld  probably  be 
fMiried  ajrainst  at  the  tvGvvai,  or  iirtxtiporoylcu^ 
At  t«o  "T"T"^  npon  which  the  public  conduct  of 
■i|litialie  wae  csanined ;  an  tint  generally  the 
drfruAiiit  in  this  action  wuuld  be  a  prirate  citizen 
tiai  kad  directed  auch  an  inaertion  at  hia  own 
ftti.  ftam  the  pasange  ia  Demoalhenea,  it  ieeaia 
isobtftd  whether  the  di»enfmiuhi.s<-iiiiMit  (in^la) 
«f  tW  plaintiflT  aa  a  state-debtor  waa  in  abeyance 
vklie  this  action  waa  pending.    DanMMthenei  at 
fnt  wcrti  (e.  Arukfi.  i  p.  778.  19),  but  aftcr- 
•arfj  (p  792.  I )  arjw*  tbat  it  waa  noU  (See, 
km»er,  Meier,  Att.  Proe.  p.  340,  and  BBdth'k 
Mt)  Tie  diatinction  between  thia  action  and 
Ik  iinilir  ena  f  eali|'||>nf<«^  i*  explained  under 
tkhutf  title.  [J.  8.M.] 

WlflBOTE'RION.    [BouLB,  p.  212,  6.] 
BRACAE  or  DKACCAE  (h^aivpiltt),  trow- 
'1  heae,  aa  well  aa  various  other 


articles  of  armour  and  of  dress  [Acinacbs,  AnctTA, 
Ajim8.i.aL  were  common  to  all  the  nations  which 
enriided  the  Om^  and  Roman  population,  ex- 
tending from  the  Indian  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Ueace  Aristagoras,  king  of  Miletus,  in  his  inter- 
Tiew  with  Cleomenea,  king  of  Sparta,  described 
the  attire  of  a  large  portion  of  them  in  then  tenu; 
—-"They  cany  bows  and  a  short  spear,  and  go 
to  battle  in  trowsers  and  with  hats  upon  their 
heads.**  ( Herod.  49.)  Hence  also  the  phrase 
Braecttti  militis  orriw,  signifying  that  tho<)4>  who 
wore  trowscrs  were  in  j^eneral  armed  with  the 
bow.  (Propert  iii.  3.  17.)  In  paiticakr,  we 
are  informed  of  the  us<»  of  trowsers  or  pantaloons 
among  the  following  nationa:  —  the  Medeit  and 
Persians;  the  PuOdans;  the  Phrygians;  the 
Sacae ;  the  Sarmatae ;  the  Dacians  and  Oetae  ; 
the  Teutones ;  the  Belgae ;  the  Britons ;  and  the 
Gauls. 

The  Latin  word  braeeae  is  the  nme  an  the 
Scouish  breeka  "  and  the  English  bieccbes.  ' 
Conreeponding  terms  an  aaed  in  all  the  northern 
languages.  Also  the  Cossack  and  Persian  trowsefa 
of  the  present  day  differ  in  no  material  respect 
fron  thow  whieh  were  anelently  wem  in  the  nne 
countries.  In  annVnt  mnnumcnts  wc  find  the 
above-mentioned  people  conatantl^  exhibited  in 
trowMfe,  thna  dearly  diabnguiihin^  then  ftmn 
Greeks  and  Romans.  An  example  is  set>ii  in  the 
annexed  group  of  Sannatianii  taken  £nun  the  co« 
lannefTiajan. 


Trowsers  were  principally  woollen  ;  but  Agathiaa 
states  {I/ist.  ii.  5)  that  in  Europe  they  were  alao 
made  of  linen  and  of  leather  ;  probably  the  Asiatiea 
made  them  of  cotton  and  of  silk.  Sometimes  they 
were  striped  {vityataey  Pmpert  iv.  11.  43),  and 
oniaaiented  with  a  woof  of  varioaacole«n(«ew(Aa<, 
Xen.  Anah.  i.  5.  §  8).  The  Oreeka  seem  never  to 
haTC  worn  them.  Thev  were  also  unknown  at 
Rene  during  the  republican  period  ;  and  in  a.  d. 
6.9  Caecina  j^ave  ^vat  offence  on  his  march  into 
Italy,  because  he  wore  6racoei«,  which  were  re- 
garded at  l^«Ma  Manan.  (Tm.  HUL  il  20.) 
In  the  next  century,  howerer,  they  gradually  rame 
into  use  at  Booic ;  but  they  weald  appear  never  to 
have  been  generany  went  It  is  recorded  ef 
Alexander  Sevcnin  that  he  wore  white  brarcae, 
and  not  crimson  onca  (oorciMoe),  aa  had  been  the 
costmB  aith  preeedtiu  empem.  The  me  of  them 
in  the  city  was  furbittkn  by  Henerina,  (LAmprid. 
A  lejt.  Sever.  40.)  [  J.  V .] 

BRASIDEIA  (/3,<url8«ia),  a  fertbal  eelehnted 
r  8 
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at  Sparta  in  honmir  of  tfii-ir  gn-at  pencral  BraiidaR, 
who,  after  h'u  duatk,  in  li.  c  422,  received  the 
boDoars  of  a  hero.  ( Paua.  iiL  14.  9  1 ;  Aristot 
E(h.  ;V»V.  V.  7.)  It  wri-  h^ld  evrry  T^nu*  with 
orations  and  contest^  iii  which  nam  but  Spartiuu 
warn  allowed  to  partake. 

T^rr^Mf^in  were  n!»o  celebrated  at  Aniphipolis, 
whicli,  though  a  culwnj  of  Athensi  tnuufcrred  the 
iMmoar  of  rrtvrift  from  H«((iMn  to  Bnuddaa,  wlio 
W!is  buried  there,  nnd  {>aid  him  heroic  honours  by 
an  annual  festival  with  Micrifioea  and  contests. 
(Thiicvd.  V,  !!.)  [L.  S.] 

IIRAUKO'MA  ($f>avpwvia\  a  festival  ceh- 
bnUed  in  hoooor  of  Artemii  Braororiia,  in  the 
Attic  town  of  Bhmmi  (Herod,  trl  138),  where, 
according  to  Paasaniai  (i.  23.  §  0,  33.  §  1,  iii.  16. 
1 6,  viii.  46.  §  2),  Orestc*  and  Iphigeneia,  oa  their 
ratnm  from  Taum,  were  supposed  by  the  Athenfamt 
to  have  landed,  and  left  the  statue  of  the  Taurian 
goddeM.  (See  MUller,  Dor.  19.  §  5  and  6.)  It 
was  held  every  fifth  rear,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  ten  /«poiro(o(  (Pollux,  riti«  8»  81 )  (  Mid  the 
chief  solemnity  cnnsistod  in  the  circnmstance  that 
the  Attic  girls  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten 
jwuci^  dnaiid  IB  anocus-ooloured  garments,  went  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  sanctuary  (Suidas,  *.  r. 
"Aptnos  ;  SchoL  on  ArUiuyh.  l.ti»i»tr.  (j4C),  where 
llioj  were  consecrated  to  the  goddasi.  During 
,  this  net  the  ifftoirow'i  sacrificed  a  goat  and  the 
girls  {terlurmed  a  pmpitiatury  rite  in  which  they 
iniitated  bears.  Thb  rite  may  haw  •iimd  nmply 
friTTi  the  rirrum.itancc  that  the  bear  was  sacred  t<) 
Artemis,  especially  in  Arcadia  (MiUlcr,  Dor.  ii.  9. 
ff  S);  but  a  tradition  preserved  in  Suidas  («.  r. 
Apirrof )  rclatps  its  orij^in  .is  follows :  —  In  the 
Attic  town  of  Phanidac  a  bear  was  kept,  which 
«M  M  tamo  that  it  wm  allofrcd  to  go  aboat  quite 
freely,  and  received  lis  food  from  and  among  men. 
One  day  a  girl  ventured  to  plav  with  it,  and,  on 
treating  the  animal  rather  hanhfy,it  tuned  txnmd 
and  ti)re  her  to  pieces.  Her  brothers,  enm^ed  at 
this,  went  out  and  killed  tlie  beiu*.  The  Athenians 
now  wow  visited  by  a  plague ;  and,  when  they 
consulted  the  oracle,  the  answer  wa.s  f-iven  that 
they  would  get  rid  of  the  evil  which  had  befiUlcn 
diem  if  tbejr  would  compel  some  of  their  citizens 
to  make  their  daughters  propitiate  Artemis  by  a 
rite  called  ipKrfwiv^  for  the  crime  committed 
i^ioit  the  animal  sacred  to  the  goddess.  The 
eominand  was  more  tluui  obeyed  ;  for  the  Athenians 
decreed  that  from  thenceforth  all  women,  before 
they  could  marry,  should  have  taken  part  once  iu 
thie  feitiTal,  and  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  Hence  the  girls  themselves  were  called 
itpieroiy  the  consecration  apKTtia^  the  act  of  con- 
secrating d^*r«^ir,  and  to  celehmte  tlio  feetivsl 
Q^K-Tivta^t.  (  Hesych.  and  Haqvotrnt  $.  v.  ; 
SchuL  Oil  Ariaiopk.  L  c)  But  as  the  girls  when 
they  cclebmted  this  fesfttvtl  were  Muly  ten  years 
old.  The  verb  ^Kvrwtiv  was  sometimes  M^cd  in- 
stend  uf  ofKTtitw.  (Qavaa.  C  F.  Hennann,  ilvmtib. 
db-^oMsMstf.  JIM.  1 62.  note  9.) 

There  was  aW  n  quinqiu^nnial  festival  cilled 
jBranronia,  which  was  celebrated  by  men  and  dis- 
•olnie  women,  at  Branron,  in  honow  of  Dionysus. 
(Aristoph.  Pax,  R70,  w  ith  the  note  of  the  Scho- 
liast; and  Suidas  s.  e.  Bpoi^r.)  Whether  its 
oelebnition  todc  place  at  the  aaine  time  aa  that  of 
Artemis  Brauronia  (as  has  been  supposed  by 
MQUcr,  Dor.  ii.  9.  §  5,  in  a  note,  which  has,  how- 
ever,  been  omitted  in  the  English  translation),  must 


remain  nncertain,  although  tbo  vfr\'  difTprent  cLi 
meters  of  the  two  festivals  incinie  us  rather  u 
believe  that  they  were  not  celebrated  at  tha  mm 
time.  According  to  IlenychiTiji,  whr>§e  statemetit 
however,  is  not  supported  by  any  ancient  authority 
the  Iliad  was  recited  at  the  Brauronian  fntival « 

Dirrnv-us  by  rhiipsodifcts.  fComp.  II^  ::;^t■r  rh.  us 
PUiiMxm^  ix.  74  i  Wekker,  />«r  EffitcU  Cyiui 

BREVTA'RIUM.  or  BREVIA'TIIUM  ALA 
lilClA  NUM.   Akric  the  Second,  kii« of  th« 
Visigoths,  who  reigned  from  a.  n.  4114  to  A. Bi  597. 
in  the  twenty  second  year  of  his  reign  (a.h.  506] 
coounisaioned  a  body  of  jurista,  probably  Roombs, 
to  make  a  ■election  from  th«  Roman  bwi  and  tke 
Roman  law  writers,  which  ahould  fonn  a  code  for 
the  use  of  his  Roman  subjects.    The  code,  vhea 
made,  was  conftrmed  by  the  Inahopa  and  no^lity  at 
Aduris  (Aire  in  Oascony) ;  and  a  copy,  signed  by 
Anianua,  the  referendarius  of  Alaric,  was  sent  to 
each  comet,  with  an  order  to  use  no  other  bw  or 
Ic^  km  in  his  court  (ut  in  foiro  tmo  nulla  oUaleg 
tuque  juris farmvla  j/rti/t^rrt  vel  rtvipi  praemmatmr). 
The  signature  o>  Anianus  was  fur  the  poipose  of 
giving  atithentlci^  to  the  official  copies  of  the  ctidr  ; 
a  circnmstance  which  has  been  so  fiar  misunder*tc-ij 
that  he  hsu  sometimes  been  conaidered  as  the  com- 
piler of  the  code,  and  it  hna  bean  called  Pwfiiri— 
Anijun.    This  code  has  no  peculiar  name,  so  fr>j- 
as  wc  kuuw :  it  was  called  Lex  Homaia  Vi«i- 
gothorum,  and  at  a  later  period,  frequently  Let 
Theodoiiii,  from  the  Utle  of  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant part  of  its  contents.   The  name  Breviarium,  or 
Breviorium  Alariclannin,  doea  not  appear  befci* 
the  Rixtecnth  century. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Breviarimo, 
with  their  order  in  tha  code: — 1.  OodexlW 
do«ianus,xvi  books.  2.  Novillae  of  Theodosiiu  ii, 
Vaientinian  iii,  Marcian,  Majorian|  Sevenu.  3. 
The  Inititntiona  of  Oanu,  ii  baoicL  4.  M 
Receptae  Sententiae,  v  books.  5.  Codex  GnnrD- 
rianus,  t  books.  6.  Codex  Henaagcniwuu,  i 
book.    7.  Papuuanns,  lib.  L  RespaaminB. 

The  code  was  thus  compoeed  of  two  kmd^  of 
materials,  imperial  constitutions,  which,  both  in  tbs 
code  itself  and  the  commonitoritun  or  notice  pre- 
fixed to  it,  are  called  Leges  ;  and  the  iiritriir:»  of 
Roman  jurists,  which  arc  called  Jus.    Both  the 
Codex  Oregorianus  and   }Ierniogcuia»u^  being 
compilations  made  without  any  legal  authon'tr, 
are  included  under  the  head  of  Jus     The  lelee- 
tion*  arc  extnicta,  which  are  accompanied  with 
an  interpretation,  exee|il  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  (iain'<  :  n?:  a  general  rule,  the  text,  iS 
fiir  iis  it  was  adupted,  was  not  altered.   The  Insti- 
tutions of  Oaius  however,  aiv  abridged  or  eftuh 
niist'd,  and  such  alterations  aa  wen'  considtrpd 
necessary  for  the  time  are  introduced  into  loe 
text  t  thia  part  of  tha  wmk  reqaiivd  no  fanciyn- 
tation,  and  accordingly  it  has  none.  Therr^rf 
passages  in  the  epitome  which  axe  not  takes  irM 
Gaiva.  (Gaiua,  iii  127,  ed.  OoeidMn  ) 

This  code  is  of  considerable  value  for  ihchist"^ 
of  Roman  law,  as  it  oontaina  aevend  sourcei  of  ^ 
Roman  kw  which  are  othennaa  smr "^^^ 
ally  Paulus  and  the  five  first  books  of  the  Tb^ 
dosian  code.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Instito- 
tioni  of  Gains,  that  part  of  this  code  it  tf  k> 
valne. 

The  author  of  the  Kpitame  of  Oatiu  ia 
Breviarium  paid  little  aticution  to  retaining  U>* 
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BUCCINA. 
wwd»  tie  onsrinal,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
and  the  MS.  of  (iaitu  is  thereiare  of  little 
.  iDtUipoiol«rTmr.  The  E^iilniM 
k  werrr.  still  n.*cfu3  in  showing  what  subjects  were 
iixatatd  in  Uaiua,  and  tim  filling  up  (to  iu  as 
iLc  Mtcml  cMitnta  «•  coaeenied)  tooiB  of  the 
IxaaM  of  the  Verona  Ma 

A  eo^lete  editian  of  this  code  was  published 
Igr  flicM,  m  ham  Coda  Theodotianna,  BasUeae, 
UK,  Tr,L-  ll  f.,:.n.   (Schultinc,  Juritprmdentia  Vetmt 

Bat.  1717;  CEmfa 
1815  :  Julu  PanUi  lU- 
etfi.  Smtaat.  Lib.  T.  ed.  Amdts,  Bonn,  1833  ; 
Sb«%ij,  GtmJudie  d*»  Kim.  Htdkts  im  MUtdalter. 

BMdnfr  Imttitmfiamm^  I  90,  &c  ;  (iaius, 
IVaWa^WKie  Editkmi  Prueaana.)  [O.  L.] 
MUrilA'Nl,  slaves  whose  duty  it  was  to 
tile  Boman  magistrates.  They  are  said 
toW^  been  odginaify  taken  from  among  the 
Bnnus,  hecaim  thi^  people  continued  from  first 
*  fittlU  to  Hanuj  bal  ( Festua, ».  v.  Brmttiam; 
GdL  X.  3) ;  bat  Niebolir  (ni$L  of  Horn*,  teL  lit 
»m944)  is  disposed  to  think  that  thfw  Borvants 
mK  this  name  long  before,  since  both  Stmbo  (vL 
f  a&d  l>iod  orus  (xtL  15)  atato  tkat  tlua  void 
mgthed  revolted  klavea. 

BU'CCINA  {$vicdjrwi\  a  kind  of  hom-tinmpet, 
laotttly  made  out  of  a  thelL   It  it  tfaM  happUy 
Ovid  (AfatLm):^ 

'  Oim  tucf ina  sumitnr  illi 
^""^  iftlatim  ^nae  turbine  cresdt  ab  imo: 
'""^  fOM  k  aedM  cuwepit  Qt  alte  ponto, 
i«MtM(kt  nb  atnqiie  jaeentb  Pboebob* 

nearlv  resembled 


BULLA. 


The  Dtcdca]  instrument 
■■^■PB  the  shell  biurrMimi^  and,  like  it,  might 
dncribed  from  the  above  lines  (in  the 
■Jpi|»«f  caKbologiataX  m  tpial  and  gibbona. 
•a**"*  imwTngs  in  the  annexed  woodcut  agree 
^iVhttaiaecmjnt.  In  the  first,  token  from  a  fhexe 
(Bjney'^  ^utory  AlSas^  Tat  i  pL  6X  tito 
****  ■  earred  for  the  conrenience  of  the  per- 
with  a  very  wide  moulh,  to  diffuse  and 
■»a«e  the  soond.  In  the  next,  a  copy  of  an 
■oem  iciilpmre  taken  from  Biaiichini's  work  (ZJ* 
Jntnm,  V  eUrvm^  p.  16.  pi  2,  18),  it  atOl 
lafthetkel. 


— T  .^.1-^  by  Bortholini  {De  7T&«, 

rW)ieeai  teprare  that  the  Itturina  was  distinct 
*'*  <Woonwi;  but  it  is  often  (as  in  Aen.  viu 
r^i  "^fwindwi  with  it.    The  bucdna  seems  to 
been  chiefly  distin-niished  bv  the  twisted 


made.  In  later  tiroes  it  was  catted  ftom  hom» 
and  perliapt  from  wood  or  metal,  m  as  to  itnit.ite 
tlie  SAelL  The  bmedna  waa  cbielly  u*ed  to  pro- 
claim the  watches  of  the  day  (Senec.  Tkye$t.  798) 
and  of  the  night,  hence  called  buceina  prima, 
amda^Sic  (Polyb.  xiv.  3;  Liv.  xxvL  15;  SiL 
ItaL  vil  154  ;  Propcrt.  iv.  4.  63 ;  Cie.  Pf  Mmr. 
9.)  It  was  also  blowTi  at  funrmls,  and  at  festive 
entertainments  both  before  »ittij)g  down  to  table 
and  after.  (TbciL  ^m.  xr.  Sa)  Maoabius  (t.  8) 
tells  us  that  tritons  holding  btuema»  were  find  OQ 
the  roof  of  the  temple  of  ijaturn. 
The  mmicin  wlw  f%«d  tiio  bmeebm  wat  called 

btircinatur,  [B.  J  ] 

BULLA,  a  dicular  plate  or  boot  of  metaL  to 
caOed  fr«B  ita  veaemMaiiee  in  Ihtro  to  a  ImbUa 

flooting  upon  water.  Bright  studs  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  used  to  adorn  the  sword-belt  Imrm 
hMa  dbHa,  Viig.  ^ea^  859 ;  MKb  mper 
baiUua^  Sid.  Apoll.  Carm.  2).  Another  use  of 
them  was  in  doors,  the  nuts  of  which  were  fas- 
tened together  by  twaa  headed,  or  even  by  gold- 
headed  nails.  (PlauL  Attn,  ii,  4,  20;  Cic  Verr, 
vr.  56.)  The  magnifioent  bronze  doors  of  tlie 
FnthaoB  at  Bona  an  caricbed  with  highly  onto- 
one  ef  which  tie  haia^ 


"We  most  frp<]Tiently  rend,  howerer,  of  bullae  as 
ornaments  worn  by  children  suspended  from  the 
Bed:,  and  eapeeially  by  the  toaa  ef  the  noUe  and 
wealthy.  Such  a  one  is  called  hem  huflatus  hy 
Juvenal  {SaL  xiv.  4).  His  bulk  was  made  of  thin 
plalte  ef  gold.   Ito  vtual  ffann  it  tbown  fai  the 

annexed  woodcut,  which  represents  a  fine  bulla 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  of  the 
aiaeofftheoi^gfaid. 


The  use  of  the  bulla,  like  that  of  the  praetexta, 
ss  derived  from  the  Etruscans,  whence  it  is 
called  by  Juvenal  (v.  1  ti-l )  uumm  ICti-uscum.  It 
was  originally  worn  only  by  the  children  of  the 


t(  tlM  iheUy  from  which  it  was  (viginaUy  |  patricians,  but  subsequently  by  all  of  frcv  birtli^Cia 
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Vfrr.  i.  oR) ;  while  rhiMrr-n  r^f  the  libertini  WWW 
<Hily  pemiitt«<i  u>  wear  an  oniamcnt  of  the  tame 
kind  mde  of  leather  {nodu»  tamtum  «(  t^gmm  dt 
pampere  /oro,  Juv.  v.  l^'^i  ;  fif-t-rt;  ';?'-'  %mrtea^  A  scon. 
ad  CSe.  /.  c).  The  bulla  wa«  laid  .-uidc,  tugcllicr 
with  the  praetcxta,  and  wm  oonaecmtcd  on  this 
(K  Ti  i  111  to  the  L.in-8.  (Per*,  v.  31.)  Examples 
of  Ixtys  repcvfented  with  the  bulla  are  not  untre- 
ifncBt  in  11^801^  m  tonha,  and  in  oikflr  w«riui  «f 
art.  (Spoo,  Mm,  ^  399 ;  Middtotani  AmL  Mom. 
tab.  3.)  £J.  Y.j 

BURia  rA«ATKini.3 

BUSTUA'IUI.  [FuNtrfc] 

BUSTUM.  [FuNLs.] 

BUXUM  (ir^os),  pit>perl;^  OMBIt  dw  Vwd  of 
the  box  tree,  but  was  giTen  its  a  name  to  ninny 
thin^  made  of  this  wood.  The  tablets  used  for 
writing  on,  and  coTered  with  wax  {toMcmowatae)^ 
were  usually  made  of  va\<  wood.  Hence  we  rend 
in  Propertius  (iiL  2*2.  8),  Vulgari  buxo  sordida 
ccra  fiiit.'*  These  tabellae  were  sometimes  called 
eerata  Intra,  In  the  same  way  the  Greek  rv^lop^ 
formed  fmnj  •riJ^of,  **  box>wood,*'  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  aiiy  tablets,  whether  they  were  made  of 
diia  wood  <ir  any  other  substance  ;  in  which  sense 
the  word  occur*  in  the  Stptiuminl  {rh  wv^ia  ri 
MSirOf  Ejcud,  xxiv.  12  ;  compare      xxx.  li ;  IIiaL. 

Tops  were  made  of  T»ox-wood  {voiulile  hujTtm, 
yifg.  Aen.  viL  382  ;  Pors.  iii.  .^1)  ;  and  ako  all 
wind  inatnnnents,  especially  the  ihite,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  pr  -spnt  dnv  (Ov,  Ex  PonL  i.  1 .  45,  Met.  xii. 
158,  J'ad.  vi.  tili7  ;  Virg.  Am.  ix.  619).  Combs 
also  were  made  of  the  same  wood ;  wImimw  Juvmal 
(UT.  194)  speaks  of  ai/mi  ixiactmm  Inuo. 

BYSSUS  (^iNr<ros).    It  has  been  a  subject  of 
•ono  dilpnta  whoUMr  the  byssus  of  the  ancients 
cotton  or  linen.    Herodotus  (ii.  SO)  says  tl.  it 


the  mummies  were  wrapped  up  in  bytsine  simiun 
(tfifMfVff  fiirewbnif  T^*itSn%  whidi  Itoadlini 

and  many  ni  k1'  ni  ivriters  maintain  to  bo  cotton. 
The  only  decisive  test,  however,  as  to  the  material 
of  mommy  doth  ii  the  nieroacope  ;  and  from  the 
numerous  examinations  wliirh  !:.i.  c  been  made,  il 
is  quite  certain  that  the  mummv  doth  waa  made 
of  ifaur  and  not  eotton,  and  tkenlbto  whmeTer 
the  ancient  writers  apply  the  term  byssus  to  the 
momoajf  doth,  we  musk  ondentand  it  to  mean 
Ifawn. 

The  word  bjMus  appears  to  come  from  the 
Hebrew  butM,  ud  the  Gseeka  probably  got  it 
thnmgh  tlw  Phoonidana.  (Seo  Oaienius's  7%tf- 
taunts.)  Pausanias  (vi.  26.  §  4)  says  that  the 
district  of  Elis  was  well  adapted  for  growing 
byssus,  and  remarks  that  all  the  people,  whose 
land  is  adapted  for  it,  sow  hemp,  flax,  and  byssus. 
In  another  passage  (t.  5.  §  2)  he  says  that  Kli-*  is 
the  only  place  in  Greece  in  which  bysaus  grows, 
and  remarks  that  the  byssus  of  Elis  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  HcbrcwB  in  finr-ne^^,  hut  not  so  yel- 
low ({oj^).  The  women  in  Patrae  guiucd  their 
livii^  by  making  head-dreaaet  (fintpv^aJioi),  and 
weaving  rinth  {rom  the  l^fMIt  glOWQ  in  Elis. 
(Paus.  viL  21.  §  7.) 

Anuof  kter  writ'-n,  the  woid  bywu  may  per- 
haps be  used  to  indi'-ntc  either  cotton  or  linen 
cloth.  Bottiger  (."yxhma^  vol.  ii  p  106)  supposes 
that  the  byssus  was  a  kind  of  muslin,  whidi  was 
employed  in  making  the  celcbrat'  d  Coan  gannents. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Qospel  of  St.  Luke  (xvi  9) 
MpnitortlwdNMtfftfiflbniB.  (fitmpHnRm, 


CACABUa 

xriii.  12.)  It  was  fometimcs  dyed  of  a  parpie  or 
crimson  colour  {fiucffuwr  wof^vpovp,  Ueaych.). 
Pliny  (xix.  4)  speaks  of  it  as  a  specMO  of  flax 

(Hmtrn),  niid  aiiys  t^^it  it  ^errcd  midierwm  wsammt 
ddiciis.  (Yates,  JcxtrtHum  Amti^mnm^  p.  267, 
&e.) 

C.\BEl'RIA(aa««lpia),my>tenei,  fiMtivala,  and 
ofgieo  oohnnuMdinaDpheioiBwUditlM  PelM. 

gian  Cabciri,  the  mo*t  mysterious  and  y^-rolexing 
deities  of  Grecian  mjtlu»lagy,  were  wor»hif|icd, 
but  especially  in  Samothtaee,  Imbraa,  Lgiunoa, 
TheVies,  .\nthedon,  Pergamus,  and  B<  rv-ttis.  fPau.. 
ix.  25.  §  .5,  iv.  1.  S  5,  ix.  22.  i  5,  L  4. 1  6  ;  Kuaeb. 
f*raep.  Eram^.  p.Zl.)    Littfo It  known  iwafweCnHf 
the  rites  observed  in  theae  mysteri     a-    -  c  i;  vvw 
allowed  to  divulge  them.    (Strabo,  x.  p.  47U,&.Ci 
AnoIIon.  Rhod.  l  917 ;  Orph.  Ar^  469;  Vnlec. 
FLacc  ii.  435.)    Diagoras  is  said  to  have  provoked 
the  highest  indignation  of  the  Atheniaiis  by  bat 
having  made  these  and  other  mysteries  jmUic: 
(Athenag.  L»(f.  il  5.)    The  moat  ceWbrated  were 
those  of  the  island  of  Samothracc,  which,  if  we 
may  judge  from  those  of  Lemuos,  were  solemnised 
evecj  jonr,  and  lasted  far  nine  days.    The  adant- 
.sion  was  not  confined  to  met?,  for  we  find  instanew 
of  womeu  and  Iniys  bcuj^  mitiiited.  (SchoL 
Eunp.  Phoi-n.  7 ;  Phlt  Aim,  3 ;  Donatus  ad  " 
Phorm.  \.  1.5.)    Pcrsrms  on  their  admission  seem 
to  have  undergone  a  sort  of  exaiuinatian  ri^ipect- 
ing  the  life  they  had  led  hitherto  (Pint  Laead. 
Ap</ptith.  Antitlcitl.  p.  141.  ed.  Tanchnitz).  and 
w  ere  then  punned  of  all  their  crimes,  even  it  they 
hod  eomnutled  anodai;   <Li^.  zlv.  5;  SdioLW 

TltetM-rii.  ii.  12;  Ilcsych.  «. KntTji.)  The  priest 
who  undertook  the  purificatiou  murderen  bore 
the  naDM  of  iMl^sv  *i'ho  peneos  wIm  won  uu~ 
tiated  received  a  puq)le  ribbon,  w  lii.  h  mia  worn 
around  their  bodies  at  an  amulet  to  pceserre  then 
against  all  dangers  and  ttarae  of  the  aea.  (ScfaoL 
nd  AfxMon.  L  c.  ;  Diodor.  v.  49.) 

Retpectiflg  the  I«emniaa  Cabeiria  we  know  that 
their  annnal  eeblmtion  took  phoe  at  night  (Cic 
l>«  Xat.  Dear.  L  42),  and  lasted  for  nine  days, 
during  which  nil  fin^s  of  the  island,  which  were 
thought  to  be  impure,  were  extinguished,  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  dead,  and  a  sacred  vessel  was 
sent  out  to  fet*  h  new  fire  from  Delns.  During  the *f* 
sacrifices  the  Cabciri  were  thought  to  be  absent  mi\k 
the  sacrad  vetsel ;  after  the  return  of  which,  tbo 
pure  fire  wa««  diftrihuted,  and  a  new  life  K-cnn, 
probalily  with  iwin^uels.  (Schol.  a<I  Ap/Alim.  Hhod. 
i.  (.OK.) 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  Samothnvcian  myt- 
teries  seem  to  have  obscured  ajid  throwii  into  ob^ 
Uvion  those  of  L#eronos,  from  which  PythagtMnat  il 
said  to  have  derived  a  part  of  his  wisdom.  (Tan> 
blich.  VU.  PytJL  c  151 ;  compare  Muilet'B  Prvit^ 
meao,  p.  150.)  Conoeraing  the  odehntioa  of  tlM 
Cabeiria  in  other  plnces  nothing  is  known,  and  they 
seem  to  have  fiillcn  into  decay  at  a  voy  eariy 
period.  {Comp.  Gutfcbeilet,  D»  Mj^mUt  Dmmm 
CaltirorurtK,  Franeipierae,  1704,  4to. ;  Welcker,  TH$ 
Aesckyi.  l)riL  p.  160,  &c  j  E.  O.  Haupt,  IX-  Hdi- 
ffiom  OUMmb,  IU4,  4tO. :  Lobedc,  AglnojJumua^ 
P  ia81,A&;  Kenrid^71«£Sm4^^0nN/,p.  2(i4, 

CACABU8.  [AuTHvraA.] 
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KAKEGC'RIAS  DIKE'  (Kwcnpojlat  SIkv\ 
*iM  Mk  icUctii  tar  abusive  Lingiia^o  in  the  Attic 
eouti.  TUi  action  is  likewise  called  nunryopiov 
Jtjrj  (DeaLC  Aft^.  J"!.  ^  J4  \  AoiSoplas  iUai  (Sicckoh' 
AMSofMtf  Aratoph.  y'etp,  1207),  and  KOKoKoylas 
Mk%  thu  mexkm  eodld  be  brought  agaioil  m 
ladiridcal  who  api-Iu-d  in  anothtr  ( crt:i5n  abusive 
Oftbctii  tadl  mm  iutSf6^P9ft  wmpa^oias, 

WjJijrrB.  [Apori. rfETA.]  It  waj  no  iustifica- 
tia  tlMS  tturae  ^  irdt  were  ^ikeu  in  auxer.  (Lji. 
aflMH.  pp.  37  J,  373.)   By  m  Imr  ot  Sown  it 

fw'liidden  to  speak  c  ;I  of  the  d- ad  ;  and  if 
apcooB  did  ao,  be  wm  liable  to  tbia  actioQ,  which 
mU  !•  Ifeoght  annrt  bim  hf  Ae  mwctl  lela- 
ti «  cf  tlte  dcceaaeo.  (Don.  c  Leptin.  p.  488,  c 
1022 1  Ffait.  c.  21.)  If  an  indiridoal 
cnga^d  ia  any  public 
dee,  ibe  offeDder  not  only  suiTered  the  ordinary 
fwiihninit,  bat  incuzred  Uui  loaa  of  bia  rigbta  aa  a 
oliKB  {kr^lia\  manem  the  atate  waa  ooniidered  to 
but  been  insulted.    (Db.  «k  Mid.  p.  624.) 

If  the  defendant  wa*  wmricted,  he  had  to  pays 
fac  if  MO  dractiniae  to  the  ploindff.    (Isoc.  e. 
li^lbM;  Lya.  a  nMMiB.  p.  354.)  Plutarch, 
bovrrer, mentions  that,  according  to  one  of  SuIoiTh 
Uwi,  «  h'^ever  spoke  eyil  of  a  pcriK>u  m  the  temples, 
CBorta  of  joaUee,  public  offices,  or  in  public  fest>> 
n!i,  had  to  pay  five  drachmae  ;  bat  as  Plainer 
(frxj^a  lid  dcm  Attiixm,  ToL  iL  p^  192)  has  ob- 
iB««d,  the  law  of  Solon  was  probably  changed, 
i^i  xkf  beavirr  fine  of  500  drachmae  substitated 
m      pjace  of  the  noaUer  sum.  Demosthenes, 
ia  Ui  ocalMB  aguMt  Meidias  (p. 543)  speaks  <rfa 
of  1000  (inicVjmno  ;  but  this  is  probably  to  be 
cxpiauied  by  MipposiDg  that  Demostheites  brought 
^"^MbOM  mmmni^fmftum  j  ena  an  hii  own  xwwiiit^ 
lad  the  other  aa  account  of  the  insults  which 
yodiM  bad  committed  against  his  mother  and 
"^Ki  TlhHaetMMi  was  pMhilily  1itMigli4  hefiMO  the 
tiesTootbr^jic  ^Dem.  c  Afid.  p.  544).  ti)  \s  horn  the 
Risaed  ifyu0s  ypM^4  bckngrd.  The  two  speeches 
^tijmm  sgMMl  TfciiwnmMtiM  wmm  i|N>1mi  in  an 

KAKO'&IS  (KaUetMrit),  in  the  lansruigc  of  the 

•nrcfj  kind  of  ill- treat- 

I.  TW  ni-tzeaJment  oi  pareats  by  their  children 
HoiVtt  tamdmy.  2.  Of  women  by  their  hus- 
laii  (miimwn  -yvraucMr).  3.  Of  heiresses  (mU 
awuT»v  ^TucA^pM^  40f€iplHm  tad  widows 
kj^  tWir  goardians  or  any  other  persons  (mdictKris 
^i*  ipfifitf  mi  x<IP*v<rav(7»>'  yvrauc&p), 

\-  Kdamt>«plBMnras committed  by  tbaa»vho 
Kracktbeir  parpnt%  or  applied  a^usiive  ppvthptd  to 
^■B,  «r  refi  St  (i  them  the  means  ot  support  when 
vmmbl  '  t  i  aftwd  it,  or  did  iMt  buy  them 
their  dauh  and  pay  them  proper  honours. 
(Anst^  Jfi.7o7, 135(i ;  Suidaa,5.e.  n«Aaf)7mbf 
It  was  no  jottifimtion  for  children  that 
msirpBrfnt^  bad  trcatfd  them  bad!\-.   If,  however, 
^fc>7  wtK  illegiiiinaie,  or  had  not  received  a  proper 
'    from  their  parents,  thqr         not  be 
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1.  ) 

2.  Hixmnt  ywrnttrnv  was  committed  by  bos- 

MTjCj  w))o  ID- treated  their  wi^rs  \i\  r\ny  manner 
« W  taloeoutse  with  other  women  (Diog.  La£rt. 
">n)f«|m  Ftak  ilWk  8X  «ff  4eiMd  thek 


wives  the  marr-ni:  '  datiis  ;  for  by  a  law  of  S<ilon, 
the  hu&baud  wa?  lK>urid  to  vi«it  his  wife  three 
times  every  month,  at  least  if  she  waa  tti  heiress. 
(Plut  Sd.  20,  Erotic.  23,)  In  the  comidv  of 
Cmtinus,  called  the  Wine  Flask "  (ni/r'i>i}>, 
Comedy  was  represented  as  the  wife  of  GntfaniB, 

who  bmii'^hT  ari  action  atpinst  him  V^ocause  he  neg- 
lected her  aud  d«vot«d  all  his  attention  to  the 
wine  flask.    (Sdioi  «f  Arist»i>h.  lu/uU.  399.) 

3.  Krfs-a'fTiT  rdv  /ttikXtjp^*'  was  committed  by 
the  nearest  relatives  of  poor  heiresses,  who  neither 
married  them  themselTes,  nor  fB!f9  then  a  dowiy 
in  order  to  marry  th- m  t  i  jn  r 'ms  ,  f  their  own 
rank  in  life  (Dem.  cMacart,  p.  107(} ;  Harpocr.  1. 1. 
'E«18iitot,  e^rts  ;  Said.  Phot  s.«.ei|rs<s)  ;  or,  if 
t'lL  V  married  them  themselves,  did  not  parfsfn  th» 
oiarriage  dutieib    (Plou  SoL  20.) 

4.  lUhnwif  TsSr  ip^tww  koI  x^JP*******^  T"- 
ycuKuy  was  committed  by  those  who  injured  in 
any  way  either  orphans  or  widows,  both  of  whom 
were  considered  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  under 
the  protection  of  the  chief  aichon.  (Dem.  e.  Maeart 
p.  1076;  d  jipx*"'*  '^rrrr  itrtfitXtiro  ruv  x^pSrv 
Kol  Twr  ip^oMuVy  Ulpian.  ad  Demost/i.  c.  Tiinucr.) 
The  speech  of  Isaeot  en  the  Inberiiance  of  Hagnias, 
ii^  n  defence  agtinit  «n  alrayycAM  lumAvtm  ot 

thiM  kind. 

All  these  cases  of  Kdnwris  belonged  to  the 
jtirtsdiclion  of  the  chief  archon  (lipx<i>*'  ^Trdcyvuov). 
If  a  person  wronged  in  aiiy  way  orpluins,  heiresses, 
or  widows,  the  archon  could  inflict  a  fine  upon  them 
him=«df  ;  or  if  he  considered  thr  pfT«on  dr=rrving 
of  greater  punishment,  could  bring  him  before  the 
heUaea.  (Dem.  c.  Maoart.  p.  1076.  Lm.)  Any 
pri^-nto  individual  could  also  accuse  parties  guilty 
ot  Kdicmcis  by  means  of  laying  an  infonnation 
(slvafyytX/s)  belbiv  thediief  aicnni,  though  son** 
times  the  accuser  proceeded  by  means  of  a  reg  il.ir 
indictment  (ypatfik),  with  an  iufdncpiffu  before  the 
■idMBi  (Dem. «.  Ptmilamd.  p.  980.)  Those  who 
lUCUSed  persons  guilty  of  Kdjcucns  incurre  d  n  j 
danger,  as  was  usually  the  case,  -if  the  defendant 
was  acquitted,  and  thsj  did  not  ebtina  Ihm  fifth 
part   f  ill   votat  «f  tfis  difiMH,  (Httpoer. 

The  poniduMnl  ixm  sot  appeir  to  hsw  been 

fixed  for  the  diiferent  cases  of  KOKuffn,  but  it  was 
goneraUy  lerere.  Those  found  guilty  uf  icdxoMris 
Torlsvr  lost  their  civil  rights  (dri/ua),  but  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  property  (eirw  trifioi  ^oeof 
ri  o-c^furro,  8^  xp^fuera  ♦fx**'*  Andoc.  He 
Mwt.  36  ;  Xen.  Mem.  il  2.  §  13):  but  if  the 
Jcasrs^tT  consisted  in  beating  their  parents,  the 
hands  of  the  offenders  might  «Tfla  b»  cut  o£ 
(Meursius,  Them.  AUie,  L  2.) 

KAKOTECHNION  DIKE  (jrair«rr«xv<«y 
8^*c17^,  corresponds  in  some  drprr-e  with  an  action 
for  subornation  of  perjury.  U  might  be  instituted 
against  a  party  to  a  previous  suit,  whose  witnesses 
had  already  been  convicted  of  fiilschood  in  an  action 
^tvbofunnvfuwv.  (Harpocr.  «.  v.  ;  Dem.  c.  Ev. 
and  Mnu.  p.  11S9.  11.)  It  has  been  also  sur- 
mised that  thi'!  prorefdif^  \vn^  nvnilaM'?  against 
the  same  party,  when  persons  hod  subscribed  them- 
selves fidsely  as  summoncrs  in  the  dechatien  «r 
indictment  in  a  previous  suit  (^T  i  r.  AtL  Proc. 
y.  385)  J  and  if  Plato't  authority  with  reject  to 
the  toms  of  Attie  kw  can  hm  eonsidmd  einidin* 
sive,  other  cases  of  conspiracy  and  contrivance  may 
have  borne  this  title.  ^PiaU  Lif.  xi.  pb  936,  e.) 
With  TCspeot  la  th«  couit  islo  whidi  thaw 
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CADUS. 


CAELATURA. 


were  brouufht,  and  the  advantaffei  obtained  br  the 
■ueeeMfbl  \K\r\\\  wa  h«r» noinftinatiaii.  (Meier, 

Jtt.  Proc.  pp.'45,  3Rn.)  (J.aK. 
CADA'VER.  [FuNus.] 
CADISCI  (K<aUneot).  [PaSPBtW.] 
CADU'CEUS  (Ki?f»^«toK,  KiipOKioy^  Tbucyd. 
53  ;  mifrntHiltr^  Herod,  ix.  100)  was  the  staff  or 
macc  carried  by  heralds  and  ambassadors  in  time 
«f  wu,   (Pollux,  Till  138.)    This  name  it  also 
giTcn  to  the  staff  with  wltirh  Honnes  or  Menniry 
is  iisuxdly  represented,  Jti     &huwn  in  the  following 
figure  of  Hemios,  uikm  from  an  ancient  vase, 
which  is  given  in  MiUia'a  J^mmtmm  VomAn- 
tujtu-i^  voL  i.  pi.  70. 

The  caduceus  was  originally  only  an  olive  branch 
with  the  iTTififucra  wliich  w  rr>  nfterward  formed 
into  snakes.  (Miiiler,  ArvhaoUMfie  dor  Kmtt,  p. 
504k)    Lfllor  mythologiita  i&TaDted  take  abMit 


these  snakes.  H  jgunis  tdls  us  that  Mercury  once 
fouiMl  two  inakct  fightings  and  dMdcd  them  with 

his  wand  ;  from  which  drcnmstance  thry  w^re 
used  as  au  etublein  of  peace.  (Compare  Plin.  //.  A . 
xsdx.  B.) 

From  cadueena  wtw  formed  the  wor  l  f  uhtr^tor^ 
which  signified  n  pt-rson  sent  to  tn  it  uf  fK-acc.  (Lit. 
xxxil  32  ;  Ncp.  HamAk  11  ;  Amm.  Marc  A  7  ; 
Cell.  X.  27.)  The  persons  of  tin  Caduceatoret 
were  considered  sacred.  (Cato,  ap.  h'rst.  ».  t>. ;  Cic 
Ik  (Mtt.  iL  46L)  Tho  Cmlmmu  was  not  used  by 
the  Romans.  They  used  instead  vrrbena  and 
aaffmina,  which  were  carried  by  the  Fetiales.  (Vig, 
L  tit  a  s.  8.)  [FrruLsa.] 

CADU'CUM.    [Bo.vvt  Caduca.] 

CADUS  (KtiSot,  icdSSos),  a  laige  vessel  usually 
made  ti  cvthoi-'wira,  wUdi  waa  mad  f»  tefcnl 
purposes  among  the  ancients.  Who  was  fre- 
4iaentl7  IcmI  in  it  i  and  we  leam  &om  an  author 
qoQtad  by  Pollnx  that  the  luplidftt  wm  also  adiod 
cadufl  (Pollux,  X.  70,  71  ;  Suidas,  s.v.  KdSoi). 
The  Teasel  used  in  diiawiqg  water  from  wells  was 
called  cadua  (Arialofili.  Beebt.  1003 ;  Pollux,  x. 
8 1 ),  or  7cu/A,<$s.  (Suidas,*.  r.  TovXitt.)  The  name 
of  cadus  was  sometimes  given  to  the  vessel  or  um 
in  which  the  ooonten  or  pebbles  of  the  dicasu  were 
whm  thfly  gave  their  fuMe  m  a  tml,  hot  the 


diminutive  fraSf(rirot  was  morr  comiuonlj  uaed  iil 

thi«  significa' i  n.  [PsBPHUS.] 

CAELATU'RA    (T<^fiTt«i^).    a    IrrnncK  ot 
the  fine  arts,  under  which  all  soru  of  omanir-ntai 
work  in  metal,  except  Mtaal  alalaea,  appear  tm 
be  incluilr  d.    The  principal  prorc^^f*!.  wh'ch  ihrsn 
words  were  used  to  designate,  seem  to  hai>-e  L»oi»o 
of  three  kinda:  hannneriBg  nwlal  plates  inia 
moulds  or  dies,  bo  a?  to  bring  out  n  mis.  d  jot- 
teen  ;  cograving  the  smiaoe  of  metals  with  a  ahaifi 
too! ;  and  woriung  a  paMstn  «f  «n»  aietal  opoa  •» 
iailo  a  surface  of  another:  in  short,  the  wioua 
processes  which  we  describe  by  the  worda  pfciiaia/, 
rfoimtaw&sy,        Millingen,  who  is  «n»  of  tM 
best  authorities  on  such  subjects,  says  "  Th.^  art  of 
working'  the  pncioiu  metals  either  sepaatdj,  or 
uniting  them  with  other  aiArtnieBB,  ynm  mtlnd 
toreiUiei,    It  was  known  at  a  very  early  epoch,  r^s 
may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of  ArhilUia,  tbo 
ark  of  Cypaelua,  and  other  prodaetiaaa  of  Aa 
kind.*'   TMfe  ti^  hawowK,  ioaw  doubt  whether, 
in  their  oriirinnl  m«ining,  the  words  roptwrac^  mnd 
eaeiaJura  described  the  Erst  or  the  secoiMi  of  the 
above  procesj^cs :  but  both  etymology  and  uaa^ 
nrf  in  favour  of  the  latter  view.  The  word  ritptvetf 
means  origiimlly  to  Lon,  to  pietvt  Itjf  cultia^y  Ami 
the  cognate  snbstantivaa  rsfsii  and  refib  sure  a|»- 
plied  to  any  pfinti^d  iiistrmnent,  stich  as  the  ttwjl 
of  the  engraver  {^ropt\rrii%  ;  see  Seilcr  u.  JacobiLE, 
Htmditotierlmck  d.  Grieck.  SpradA,  ».  er.).    Sa  ■ 
Latin,  ctwlo  (to  chase),  and  aulum  (the  chasintr 
tool),  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  caedo  (to 
cot).   It  may  alio  ha  ohawed  that  lor  workix^ 
metals  bv  h.iiiimering  ntVirr  wnrt!"  nrr  iisfd,  ^Kav- 

den^  and  that  wotIm  hi  niatai  nado  hy  haiiiaiii 

ing  plates  into  n  riiscd  pattern  are  rn1!r-/i  ikfd- 
Y^v^,  and  Itcrvwa  ^ANAOLVPiiA]*  With  rc^gard 
to  the  usage  of  thtf  terrna,  H  ia  eaoof  h  to  leuiulk, 
that  a  very  lar^^e  proportion  of  the  oru  inientiU 
works  in  metal,  alluded  to  by  the  andent  writieca, 
from  Homer  downwards,  most  have  been  i  aatmul 
by  the  process  of  eqgra\ ing[,  and  not  of  hammering. 
But,  whichever  process  the  terms  may  have  beoa 
originally  intended  to  designate,  in  pnetica  both 
pro^sses  were  frequently  united.  For  aU  veoMla 
made  out  of  thin  plates  of  metal,  the  process  seems 
tu  have  been  hr&t  to  beat  out  the  phtte  into  the 
laised  pattern,  and  then  ta  chase  it  with  the 
gmviiip  tonl.  Thrre  is  nn  example  of  this  kiriH 
of  work  m  the  British  Museum,  noticed  by  Aiil- 
lingen. 

Ar.nthcr  qnr^tion  has  been  raised,  ■wbetbcT 
TopfvTUc^  and  cadaltua  are  precisely  equivalent: 
but  it  is  opbion  of  the  best  writers  on  «it 
that  thev  nrc  so,  thnticrh  Qintrrmrn-  de  Quincj*  and 
others  suppose  Topcvrun)  to  refer  to  any  work  ia 
relief;  ud  e««B  la  dnyadephantine  stataea.  (Saa 
Garatoni,  i«  CHc,  Verr.  iv.  23  ;  Salmas.  JSscrc.  ud 
Holim,  p.  folL  ;  liejnc,  Antigmar,  Am/tiatsti, 
ii.  p.  127.)  Qdatifiaa  fii  81)  txftmif  dia- 
tingnishes  caelatunt  and  ioJptura  by  sayinr  t^nt 
the  former  includes  works  in  gold,  tUieer,  (itwusb, 
and  <r<oa,  whlla  the  lativ  cnhnMea,  hesidea  thwa 
materials,  also  icood,  ivoiy,  maHJr,  !/f<t^^  and  nems. 
It  moat  therefore  be  undeiatood  as  an  accomaHK 
dated  nae  of  the  term  when  Pliny  says  of  glass,  — ► 
**  argenti  modo  caeUtur."  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  26.  s.  66.) 

The  fact  which  is  implied  in  the  worda  jiut 
quoted,  that  silver  was  the  chief  material  \m 
whkhtheMwfalor  wwkad,  ii  UL^ntdj  ■tatad  ty 
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PBbr,  Xt  thf  comiBfTtceinent  of  the  piiasf^  which 
fmm  obc  of  our  chief  authorities  on  the  Gubj^t 
IftMzxxiiL  12.  56)  ;  where  he  mentions  it 
M  a  riein<LHLal)l«  &ci  that  nmiy  had  gained  re- 
Mn  iot  cbuing  in  silver,  bat  none  for  chaung  in 
fril:  ii  b  Bol  hmwnr  to  be  infinvd  Oiat  gold 
wu  r.ot  cLisod,  for  works  in  gold  arv  fM-ijut'iitly 
■aooed  bj  other  autlum.  Frocn  the  same  seo- 
toi^  ni  frm  olhv  mAsiitieSi  w  lean  that 
wtckt  of  ihi*  kind  v.  err-  ulsn  cTcait'  d  in  bronse 
mi  inn  (Unint.  L  c  i  FoReliini, «.  v.).  ^  Two  ex- 
■qissaf  aasing  in  iron  dcotiw  mpeotl  notice, 
t*i*  c'u  fa-  iu  antiqu'rv,  t:  >■  nthcr  for  it«  beauty: 
tie  faTTDcT  i&  the  iron  bsnx  of  the  rate  dedicated 
It  J  Alvatu^  king  of  Ljdia,  at  Delphi,  wliidi  was 
ike  work  of  Glaucas  of  ChicMs,  and  waa  cbasod 
Mk  fisall  %urcs  of  animals  insects,  and  plants 
(Hfloi.  i      ;  pans^  x.  16.  I  1  ;  AtL  t.  p. 

b.  c. :  Diet.  o^Biog.  s.  r.  Gluucui) :  the  latter 
ii  (be  irao  helmet  of  Alexander,  the  work  of 
IWopbflBa,  which  glittered  like  silrer  (Pkt  AU*. 
^)'.  Stnbo,  1M I  Ml  ill,  Bientions  the  people  of 
CAfca,  m  Ajia  Minor,  as  noted  fm  tteir  ^till  in 
cbsbif  inm  (Suali.  xiiL  p.  631)i 

The  ejects  oa  vUch  tha  4Mfaltr  crardsed  his 
sn  wffe  chiefly  weapons  and  armour  —  especially 
•kitldi,  ciiarii*t6,  tripods,  and  other  votive  offerings, 
^SMts,  candelabra,  thrones,  curole  chair&,  mirrors, 
ptbleta,  dlibi-i,  and  oil  kinds  of  gold  and  eilvcr 
fUte.  Arms  ivere  often  wnamented  with  patterns 

Aar.  Tol.  i.  No.  124  ;  frtdtm  ekrytoffrof^atum^ 
TVebrO.  LutMtL  14).  Chased  bronze  helmets  and 
pc^^es  bsTe  been  fe«md  at  PooBpeii  nd  eloewliera. 
<J/w.  ilj.  60,  IT.  13,  T.  29  ;  Br6nstc(?.  dir 
hrmam  mm  isirU.)  Chariots,  especially  tho6« 
in  At  Afiot  wmetu  and  triumphal  process, 
•ere  often  made  of  brnr.io  richly  chased  [Cl'r- 
^^Jj  nder  the  Eonum  emperors  private  cazriages 
('■twM)  wmoiton  cwwm  with  plataa  of  ehaied 
"■WM,  rlrer,  and  even  gold  (Plin.  //.  xV.  xxriii.  1 1 . 

^ ;  Soet.  CliMdl  1 C  ;  Martial  iii.  72  }  Lamprid. 
Mm.  am.  49;  Vofrfae;  Amni,  46;  Cauoca). 
Its  aadelabra,  n.iiT  r-,  ri:.d  bo  forth,  the  remains 
m  tintaa  act  are  rerr  rich.  An  elaborate  ao- 
M  sToMiM  tripoda  w  given  iR  lf«ner«li  omy, 

t«ier  ii*  TripofUrij  in  the  ,^  ; vols.  I  and 
OL  fiopoctrng  vesscU  of  gold  and  silTer  plate,  and 
••w  OTMBcnta,  among  the  naaiiRNM  rofenneei 
•i  *ie  ancjfDi  authors,  those  of  Cicero  (in  Verr. 
»  )i  sad  Pimy  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  11,  12.  s.  60—54) 
■•■••og  the  moat  important  and  interesting. 

TW  ornamental  wodc  with  which  the  chaser 
^*»ted  sBch  objects  consisted  either  of  simple 
y*""?  pttttfus,  chiefly  in  imitotion  of  nlants  and 
""^^  «  of  animals,  or  of  mythological  subjects, 
•Mifcr  snnoor,  of  balile«-    To  the  first  class  belong 
ma»*  filicatae^  pampmcUac,  patimm  hederatae^ 
'^>«i curymUati  {CicLci  TML OmA  17) : 
•^■ait*  of  the  sp<-nTjd  r]nsK  wfn*  common  on  the 
■•»»etnd  gold  Tascs  of  Conntb(Ath.  v.  p.  Iit9,  e.) 
^1  ou  tnpodj  (AmaiiL  toL  iiL  pk.  39)  ;  and  the 
y"»^ol'>ri:;L!  3i.Mf.*i~t':,  which  wfre  j^nerally  taken 
Homer,  were  reserred  for  the  worics  of  the 
nailai  of  the  art :  they  were  generally 
ixeiUed  in  f^iy  high  relief  {anayhq-hn) .    In  li  e 
varies,  the  flnuunental  pattern  was  freqacntly 
fnm  llo  wiiosi,  to  wbieh  it  was  either 
fHTOianf  'itlv,  or  so  thnt  it  could  be  re- 
2^  M  pteasnre,  tbe  vessel  being  of  silver,  and 
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in  Vtrr.  vr.  23  ;  Juv.  i.  76  ;  Martial  viiL  51  ; 
Ovid-  Met.  V.  81  ;  Ath.  r.  p.  199  ;  PauJI  ikiiL  iii. 
6,  8  ;  Senec.      A  {  oomn.  CHRTsxNDBTAy. 

The  art  of  ornamental  metal-work  was  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  proigroBs  amoog  the  Greeks  of  the 
heroic  period,  as  wo  ioe  fron  nwnerons  passages  of 
Homer.  In  Italy,  also,  the  Etnisoins,  as  above 
stated,  had  early  attained  to  great  ^ticiency  in  it. 
In  the  time  of  the  last  dynasty  of  Lydian  kings,  a 
great  impulse  was  given  to  the  art,  ctipeciiJly  by 
their  magnificent  prese  nts  to  the  Delphian  temple  ; 
and  belonging  to  this  period,  wo  liavo  the  namns  of 
Glaucus,as  already  mcniinned,  and  of  Thcodonis  of 
Samoi,  who  made  a  great  silver  vessel  for  Croeau% 
the  ring  of  Polyerates,  and  a  golden  Totiel  wlucli 
afterwards  adorned  the  jialacc  of  the  Persian  kings. 
Bat  its  perfection  would  of  course  depend  un  that  ot 
the  arta  of  design  in  general,  especially  of  sculpture ; 
and  thus  we  can  r»dily  accept  the  statement  of 
Pliny  that  its  origin,  in  Uie  high  artistic  sense,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  Pheidias,  and  its  complete  develop- 
ment to  Polydeitoa.  (Plin.^.  MzXKir.  8. 1. 
primtuqu*  [Pkidiem~\  artcm  torevtietn  apemtsse  afrpie 
demoHstrattt  meriJoJadicaiur :  ibid.  §  2,  i/jr  (/'o/jr- 
eletus) . .  .jmdioaiur  iMMlllimn  sic  eruJiste^  nt  Pkidita 
aperaisse).  There  can,  indeod,  he  no  doislit  that 
the  toreutic  art  was  an  nnj>ortant  accessory-  to  the 
arts  of  statuary  md  tculptnre,  especially  in  works 
executed  in  bronze  r»nd  in  ivnrvnnd  irold.  In  fact, 
iii  the  iaiier  class  ol  work&,  the  parts  executed  in 
gold  belonged  properly  to  the  depaitacol  of  the 
eadator:  and  hence  has  arisen  the  error  of  several 
modem  writers  who  have  made  the  chiysd^ihan- 
tbe  iliUass  *  branch  of  the  tonntie  art.  Tm  in- 
timate  connection  of  this  art  with  statuary  nnd 
sculpture  is  forthtf  shown  by  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  great  aitisit  b  Aase  depaftments  wove  alto 
renowned  as  Bilver-chasers,  such  as  Myron  rmd 
Paaiteles.  In  the  age  of  Pheidias,  tbe  most  dis- 
tinguished moiie  is  tSat  of  Mys,  who  engraved  tlie 
battle  of  thp  Lnpithae  with  the  Centaurs  on  the 
shield  bf  Pheidias*s  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athcm 
Promoehu*  in  the  Acropolis,  and  who  is  mM  to  have 
worked  from  designs  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Par- 
rhasius ;  but  the  latter  point  involves  a  chronological 
difficulty.  (See  Dkt.  of  Bioy.  s.  rr,  Mtf$y  Pn0^ 
ilt'l's.)  In  the  period  from  the  time  of  Pheidias 
to  that  of  the  Boman  oooqtiest  of  Greece,  the  foI> 
lowing  namea  an  pMserved:  Acragns,  Boethos, 
and  Mentor,  the  roost  distinguished  of  ttll  the  arlalB 
in  this  department ;  the  sculptor  Myron  and  his  son 
Lydns  ;  after  them,  Cahmis,  Antipater  ;  and  the 
maker  of  a  work  mentioned  with  especial  adroira> 
tion  by  Piinv,  Stratoninis;  a  little  laUr,  Tauri«ctn 
of  Cyzicus,  Ariston  and  Euuicus  of  Alytilene,  and 
Hecataeus.  The  Oreek  kl^  of  Syria,  especially 
Antiochtu  Epiphr\ne«,  wore  ^rront  ymtronsof  the  art. 
(Ath.  V.  p.  29ii,  d.)  la  tile  lost  age  of  the  Ro< 
man  Re|nblie,  the  prevailing  wealth  and  luny, 
and  the  presence  of  Greek  <irt5«ts  at  Home,  com> 
bined  to  bring  the  art  more  than  ever  into  requi- 
sition. Silver-chasers  seen  to  Mve  hecn  Njgidaily 
employed  in  the  c^tn!  li=hments  of  the  great  men 
of  Rome  ;  and  Pluiy  nKutiona,  ns  l>eloiipiiig  to  the 
age  of  Pompey  the  Great,  Pasi teles,  Posidoniiis  of 
T'phesus,  Leostratides,  Z  i  \rus,  Pytbeas,  and 
lastly  Tettoer.  After  tnis  period,  the  art  suddenly 
fiell  into  disuee,  so  that,  m  the  time  of  Pliny,  chased 
vessels  were  ral  ird  r>nlv  fir  thtnr  age,  though  the 
chasing  was  so  worn  down  bv  use  that  even  the 
figpint  ONdd  Ml  be  dittingnittied*  (.If.  Ar.zxsuL 
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12.  s.  55,  xxxiv.  B.  ».  ID  ;  w«  the  articles  on  the 
artists  al>ovc  inentiuiied  iii  the  Dictionary  of 
Biotrruphy.) 

The  principal  ancient  writers  on  this  art,  whose 
works  Pliny  used,  were  AntigODua,  Menoechmus, 
Xanociates,  Duii,  Menandtf,  woA  especially 
Pasiteles,  who  wrote  mimfttlia  opera.  (Plin.  ff.  X. 
Elench.  lib.  xxxiiL)  The  most  important  modem 
woriu  on  the  tnb|eet  won  tiw  fallowiiig :  Winckel- 
inann,  Werke^  passim  ;  Millin^en,  Unedited  Monu- 
metUM^  ii  12  i  Veltbeiin,  E^ixu  Ubtr  Memnon'i 
BiUMti^Ntrti^Smara^  Ton>dSkt9uu\  Qnatre- 
mere  de  Quincv,  Le  Jupitrr  Olympien;  Welcker, 
ZeitacL  f.  (Jetck,  u.  Audeg.  d.  aU.  Kwuff  vol.  L 
part  9.  p.  980 ;  Hirt»  Udtr  da$  MattriaL,  die 
Tecknii,  A:c.,  in  the  Amalthea,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
foil. ;  Miiiier,  HamdtK  d,  Arckaologie  der  Ktmsty 
§311)  [P.S.] 

CAEI-IBA'TUS.  [Aes  UzOUVM  |  Lmx 
JvLix  XT  Papia  Poppaxa.] 

CAERITUM  TA'BULAB.  [Abraril] 

CAESAR,  a  title  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was 
originally  a  flEunily  name  of  the  Julia  gens  ;  it  was 
assumed  by  OctaTvinus  as  the  adopted  ton  of  the 
great  dictator,  C.  Julius  Cncsar,  and  was  by  him 
handed  down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero, 
M  membcn  either  by  adoption  or  female  descent  of 
CiCMrt  fiunily  ;  but  though  the  family  became 
cxtiaet  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors  still  retained 
thtt  naoM  M  part  of  their  titlM,  and  it  was  the 
practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  names,  as  for  in- 
stance, ImpenUor  Caetar  Domitiantu  Augmtus. 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelitia  Vamt,  he  dJowed 
the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Cat-snr  ;  and  from  this 
time,  though  the  title  of  Auifudiu  continued  to  be 
eonbnd  to  the  reigning  enparor,  that  of  Caeaar 
was  also  granted  the  second  person  in  tho  state 
and  the  heir  resumptive  to  the  throne.  (Eckhcl, 
?oL  viiL  p.  Wl^  fte.)  [AvouflToa] 

C-\LAMISTRUM,  an  instrument  made  of  iron, 
and  hoUow  like  a  recti  {peUaiiuu)^  used  for  curling 
the  hidr.  For  this  purpose  it  wao  lieated,  the  per- 
son who  performed  the  oUke  of  hL-atin^^  it  in  wood- 
ashet(otiMf)beina  called  cMj^  or  aae/tirMM.  (Uor. 
AIL  2.98;  HMof^orf  fee:)  Tfaimte  of  heated 
inns  was  adopted  Yery  early  among  the  Romans 
(PkoL  Arim,  vL  &  87)*  and  hecame  as  common 
aimaiigtiieraaaitliaalieaiiniiiodentines.  (Viig. 
Amt.  xii.  1 00.)  In  the  age  of  Cicero,  who  frequently 
alludes  to  it,  the  Roman  youths,  as  well  as  the 
matrons,  often  appeared  with  their  hair  coiled  in 
this  manner  (ealamutrati).  We  see  the  result  in 
aaany  antique  statues  and  busts.  [J.  Y.] 

CA'LAMUS  (KdXMftos,  Pollux,  x.  15),  a  sort 
of  reed  which  the  ancients  used  as  a  pen  for  writing. 
(Cic.  ad  AIL  tL  8  ;  Hor.  De  Art.  I'oct.  447.)  The 
best  sorts  were  got  from  Acg>'pt  and  Cnidus.  (Plin. 
//.  A^.  xvL  36,  64.)  So  Martial  (xiv.  38),  "  Dat 
chartis  habiles  calamos  Mcmphitica  tellus."  When 
the  reed  became  blunt,  it  was  sharpened  with  a 
knife,  $ealprum  lUnrtrium  (Tac.  AHn.r.B;  Suet. 
Vi/eU.  2)  ;  and  to  a  reed  so  sharjx'ncd  the  epithet 
temperatus,  used  by  Cicero,  probably  refers  (Cic. 
Ad  Q».  .  ii.  Ifi,  **  ealamo  et  atramento  temperato 
res  agetur  ").  One  of  the  inkstands  giren  under  the 
article  Atilamxntum  has  a  calamus  upon  it  The 
eabimii  wae  qiUt  like  our  pens,  and  hone  Ainoniiia 
(rii.  49)  calls  it  fissipet  or  clovenfootod.    [A.  A.] 

CALA'NTICA.  [Coma.] 

CA'LATHUSi  din.  CALATHISCU8  (nU*. 


CALCEUS. 

$ot,  KoXaSiffKos)^  also  called  rdXapos  nsually  tif> 
niticd  the  basket  in  which  women  placed  their 
work,  and  especially  the  materials  for  spinniitt:. 
rii)i«,  Pollux  (x.  125)  speaks  of  both  roXo^t  r.r  3 
KoAa^os  iia  T^J  yvyeuKttylriSos  aKtini :  and  ui  an- 
other passage  (viL  29),  he  names  them  in  conm-r- 
tion  with  8j>inning,  and  says  that  the  TdEXopoi  aid 
KoXadiaKos  were  the  same.  These  bai.kcts  were 
made  of  osiers  or  reeds  ;  whence  we  read  in  PoUox 
(viu  173)  irXiKtiv  rajJipovs  Kol  timkK$inmn,mk 
in  Catullus  (Ixiv.  319)  — 

**  Ante  pedes  autem  candentia  mollia  lanae 
Vellen  ovyatf  entdUebant  takdkmi" 

They  appear,  however,  to  htem  htm  made  in 

times  of  more  valuable  materials,  since  we  read  ia 
Homer  {Od.  ir,  125)  of  a  silver  rdKofot,  Thgj 
frequently  occur  in  paintings  on  Tases,  mA  oftee 
indicate,  as  Biittigcr  {Vasenfjem.  iii.  44)  haa  p 
marked,  that  the  scene  represented  takes  place  m 
the  gj'naeeonitii,  or  wooMili  apHmwitai  la  ths 
following  woodcut,  taken  fiom  a  paiatiMeB  a  law 
(Millin,  PeuUures  de  Votes  Aniiqueit,  vtrt.  L  pL4), 
a  slave,  belonging  to  the  class  called  ^iieiiflarirMr,  ii 
presenting  her  mistn-ss  with  the  mtatihiii^  hiviliel 
the  wool  wae  kift  for  enbraideiy.  Sue, 


Badtetaofthiiknid  wevealaeined  feretlMrpn*' 

poaee  (Bottiper,  Salnna^  n.L  ii.  pp.  252.  258X  s«ch 
aa  for  carrying  iruits,  dowtta,  ^c.  {Oiid.  Art.  Am. 
il 384.)  The  nnne  of  cakthi  wae  alw  firaale 

cups  for  holding  wine  (Virg.  h'd.  v.  71). 

Calathus  wae  properly  a  Greek  word,  thou^ 
used  by  the  Latin  writon.  The  Latin  ««d  eg^ 

responding  to  it  was  qualus  (Hor.  Cbm.iiil2. 
4),  or  qmuilitu  (Festns  «.  Calaams  ;  Cic.  PUU/fkW. 
4  ;  Prop.  iv.  7. 37).  From  quauUba  cMxo/eqmuiMmk^ 
the  name  of  the  slave  who  spun,  and  who  wa»roti- 
sidered  the  meanest  of  the  female  slaves.  (Petroo. 
132  ;  TibuU.  iv.  10.  3.)    [Fusus  ;  Tkla.] 

CALCAR  (m'H',  ^«f»^|dii  Pollux,  x.12),  a 
spur.  The  Greek  ruuue  for  spurs  was  taken  flwn 
the  Hies,  which  infest  horses  with  their  stings:  hea» 
the  verb  fJLvwirl^ftv,  to  spur.  (Xcn.  de  Re  Eq.  tiii-  ^ 
X.  1,  2  ;  Hcliodor.  ix.  p.  432,  ed.  Commclin.)  Tlw 
Athenian  gentry  sometimes  showed  their  cflWWt 
by  >\'alking  about  the  Agora  in  spun  after  n<l<i^ 
(theophrast.  Char,  xxi.)  Spur?  were  eariv  oied 
by  the  Romans,  as  appears  from  the  mention  of 
them  in  PUmtos  {Atm.  iii  9L 1 18)  and  Lucretius  (v. 
1 074).  Thev  are  likewise  often  alluded  ta  bv  Cic«  ro 
(JM  Orat.  iii. »,  orf  AU.  vi.  I),  Ovid  (,1k  I'o^to,  u. 
9.  88 ;  IT.  9. 85),  Vii|nl  Omta  edbs,  Ae*-^ 
71 4\  and  subsequent  Roman  authors.    [J-  ^-l 

CA'LCEUS,  CALCEAMEN,  CALCEA- 
MBNTUM  (M^fio*  v^BtAw^X  a  ihot  v^t^ 
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to  coTer  asd  preaeiTe  the  feet  in 
The  nee  of  »hoe»  nru  bjr  no  mean*  uni< 
the  Oieeki  a&d  Ronuuu.  The 
are  icpreeented  withoaC  ahocs 
Sat  battie.   According  to  tlie  instita 
tgu,  the  jooaff  S|Mrtani  were  broagbt 
mwiSbmn  waaxmg  aboca  (Aawo^to,  Xen.  Htp. 
'W'.SX  in  order  thai  they  m%bt  have  the  fall  nae 
fiMt  in  miming,  ]ca|MOg,  and  climbing. 
,  Pbocaon,  and  Galo  frequently  went  bare- 
(Jbn^vat^os,  Amtoph.  AW.  103,  362  ;  Xen. 
L  6L  g  2,  jxrft  saio,  Hor.  ^  L  19.  12), 
Kommn  ibma  had  no  *hoee  (aadb  talo,  Juv. 
^         t^SF  naked  feet  being  mariccd  with  chalk 
The  coTcsing  of  the  feet  wa*  remoTcd 
Kbrnngatmeala,  [Cosnjl]  Togobare- 
ndieated  ha«te«  grie^  diatraetion  of  mind, 
m  mmy  violeat  emotion,  aa  when  Veniu  goes  in 
mmt  m£  Adonit  (iff6»9aK»tf  Bion.  L  21 ),  and  when 
«  Tttiab  flee  from  Rome  with  the  apparatu*  of 
nI^  (Ftor.  Lis.)    For  •inular  leaions 
go  with  naked  feet,  when  intent  upon 
^  of  magieal  arts  (Sen.  A/eoEeo,  ir.  2.  U ; 
S  Orid.  Met  rii  183  ;  p&dibtu  *udi$^ 
L  A.  24),  althoogh  •omctimes  one  foot 
■dy  «w  nnahod  («hm  «nrfs  ;wdeia  radii*,  Viig. 
^aa.  xw.  518),  and  ia  so  painted  on  fictile  vasc«. 
tt  «ma  a  Tcry  lare  thing  at  Rome  to  see  a 
female  ont  of  dom  without  shoee,  is 
frm  the  artnniihTncnt  experienced  by  Qrid 
(•'^^  vi  S97X  tDitil  ha  was  informed  of  the  reason 
if  it,  is  a  |M»ti>*itiy  Initanoeu 

*  Bsc  pede  matronam  vidi  detcendere  nudo : 
Obstapoi  tacitw,  sui tinuique  giadnm.^ 

The  feel  were  •ometioMa  bare  in  attendance  on 
*WT»1*  Thaa  the icmains  of  Aogiutus  were  col* 
letted  fiwn  the  fiyis  by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank 
with  naked  feel  (Suet.  100.)  A  picture 
fcvd  aft  Hefmlaaetun  exhibits  penons  with  naked 
^  caytged  in  the  wonhip  of  Isis  {Ant,  tfErcol. 
i>^aO)  ;  and  this  piactice  was  obserred  at  Rome 
•  fciMiP  of  Cybde  (Prudent.  P»i*.  154).  In 
•■•of  diMnht,  a  praoeasioo  and  ceremonies,  called 
*Mia»  were  peclbnned  with  a  riew  to  pro- 
tha  fsda  by  the  tamt  token  of  grief  and 

I.  (Teitttll.  4^  4a) 
idea  of  iba  defilnaent  arising  from  contact 
with  ay  thi^f  that  had  died,  led  to  the  entire  dis- 
if       m  leather  by  the  priests  of  Egypt 
B  nada  of  Ttgetable  materials 
.lfartOm.2.)  [Bajia.] 
Qiadu  and  Roman*  who  wore 
^M^IadadiaggBDcinUy  all  penons  except  youths, 
aad  Bseatkat  ansalted  their  €onvenience« 
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feaey,  by  inventt^gthe  greatest 
the  Anna,  colottrB,and  materials 
we  find  a  multitude  of 


_  of  which  it  is  impossible 
hal  which  ware  often  derived  either 


4 

4«  fumm  who  wen  nroosed  to  have 
NilBiB  kinds  of  ihoae  hito  ashxNi,  or  from 
ikllMt  whM«  Aay  were  pcoeared.  Wo  read, 
boi^l^  ef  *«hoea  of  Aldbiadci  of  **  Sicyo- 
li^'ad  '"Fmn,"  which  ware  kdiea*  shoes 
dklbML  i  H  I  Hoqreh.)  ;  of  Laconian,*" 
lliAff«iM»*akoia(A&loph.7W  149) ;  and 
i*^mmt**  '^UOminr  and   Athenian  **  shoes. 

Til  dllMMitfoni  dapondiBg  noon  form  may  be 
IMd^difidad  bio  ihooo  in  which  the  mere  sole 
rfiAwna  atlMhod  to  Iba  nla  of  the  foot  by 


ties  or  bonds,  or  by  a  coTcring  for  the  toes  or  the 
inetep  [Solba  ;  Crkpida  ;  Sandaliitm  •  Soc- 
cua}  {  andthow  which  ascended  higher  aud  higher, 
■ccording  as  they  covered  the  ankles,  the  calf,  or 
the  whole  of  the  leg.  To  calccamcnta  of  the  latter 
kind,  I.  e.  to  shoes  and  boots  as  distinguithed  from 
smidals  and  slippers,  the  term  **  calccus  "  was  ap- 
plied in  its  proper  and  restricted  sense. 

Besides  the  diflrrencc  in  the  intervals  to  which 
the  calccus  extended  from  the  solo  upwards  to  the 
knee,  other  varieties  arose  fr«m  iu  adaptation  to 
particular  professions  or  modes  of  life.  Thus  the 
CAi.ia A  was  principally  worn  Ky  soldiers  ;  the  piro, 
by  bbourers  and  rustics  ;  and  thecuTiit;RNtT6,  by 
tragedians,  hnnton,  and  horsemen. 

Underatanding  calceus  in  iu  more  confined 
plication,  it  included  all  those  more  complete 
coverings  for  the  feet  which  wcr.?  used  in  walking 
out  of  doors  or  in  travelling.  A*  most  commonly 
worn,  these  probably  did  nut  much  ditfcr  from  our 
shoes,  and  are  exemplified  in  a  painting  at  Hercu- 
Lmenm  (Ant.  tfJCrcoiam^  i.  7av.  21),  which  rcpre- 
senu  a  female  wearing  bracelets,  a  wreath  of  ivy, 
and  a  panther's  skin,  while  she  is  in  the  attitude  of 
dancing  and  playing  on  the  cymbals. 


On  the  other  band,  a  marhlc  foot  in  the  Bntish 
Museum  exhibits  the  form  of  a  man's  phoe.  Bosh 
the  sole  and  the  npper  Icniher  arc  thick  and  strong. 
The  toes  are  nncovcred,  and  a  thong  passes  between 
the  great  and  the  second  toe  as  in  a  tandal. 
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The  form  and  colour  of  the  calccns  wore  also 
•mong  the  imignia  of  rank  and  office  Those  who 
were  elevated  to  the  lenate  were  high  f1io«i  like 
boakint,  fiutened  in  front  with  four  black  thongs 
(miffris  pdlilmt,  Hor.  Sai.  i.  6,  27)  and  adorned 
with  a  small  crescent  (Mart  iL  29  ;  Jnv.  vii. 
192.)  Hence  Cicero  {Phit  xiii.  13),  speaking  of 
the  assumption  of  the  scnatorml  dicnuty  by  Asiniiis, 
says  mut'ivit  adcvos.  Amon^j;  tiie  calcei  worn  by 
senators,  thost  i-a'.  l  -  i  mu/Zet,  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  Kcnli  3  (if  the  red  mullet  (T-id.  Or.  rir,  1  !>, 
were  particularly  admired;  as  wc4i  others  caiied 
«IMmI|  becntse  the  leather  was  softened  bv  the 
Qse  of  ainm.  (Mart  Juv.  II.  ct. ;  Lydus,<<0  Mag. 
I.  32;  Ovid,  De  AH,  Am.  iiL  271.)       [J.  Y.] 

CALCULATOR  {Xayu^)  ngnifies  a  keeper 
of  accounts  in  general,  but  was  also  xised  in  the 
•ignificatioa  of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic ;  whence 
MartU  (z.  (»)  dawei  liim  with  «h»  MterAw  or 
writiiis,'-master.  The  name  was  derived  fn)in  cal- 
adiy  which  were  commonly  used  in  teaching  arith- 
netic,  and  also  \n  ndconing  in  geneml.  [  ABAOVt.] 
Amonft  the  Greeks  the  Aoy<riTTi ?  and  ypafi^aTi<rrfjs 
appear  to  bare  been  luuallv  the  same  ptsioa. 

In  Roman  fiunfliM  «f  mportaaee  then  ww  a 
cttlcuUitor  or  account-keeper  (Dig.  38.  tit  1.  s.  7), 
who  is,  however,  more  frequently  called  by  the 
name  of  dispentator  or  fmxmrator^  who  was  a  kind 
of  steward  (Cic.  ad  AH.  xi.  1  j  Plin.  Ep.  iiu  19  ; 
Suet  GalJt,  12,  Vt^,  22}  BeekflC^  GnUm,  Tol.  i. 
p.  109.) 

CA'LCUIfl  WCM  little  stones  or  pebbles,  used 
finr  various  purposes ;  such,  for  oxaniple,  as  the 
Athenians  used  iu  voting,  or  surh  aa  Demosthenes 
put  in  hit  mooth  when  declaiming,  in  order  to 
mend  his  pronunciation.  (Cic.  />  OnU.  i.  GI.) 
Calculi  Were  used  in  playing  a  sort  of  draughts. 
[Latroncdu.]  Sabeequen^,  iutMd  of pebtlai, 
ivory,  or  silver,  or  gold,  or  other  men  (as  we  call 
them)  wm  used;  but  still  coiled  calculi.  The 
eaknli  wm  tewtoreii.  (8idea.  £^mA  viiL  12; 
Ovid.  TnsL  iL  477  ;  ^T art.  E/«>.  xiv.  17.  2,  xiv. 
20.)  Calculi  were  alt»o  used  in  reckoninjip,  and 
henee  the  phitm  cakidHm  ptmen  (Colum.  lii  S), 
ca/m/Nm  siAdmetn,  (Ci&  Ik  ^  il  \'\  S>:c.) 
[Abacus.]  [A.A.j 

CALDA  fCAtiDA.] 

CALDA'RIUM.  [Balkrak] 

CALENDARIUM,  or  latber  KALENDA'- 
RIUM,  b  the  aceonot-book,  in  whieh  cnditon 
entered  the  names  of  their  debtors  and  the  sums 
which  they  owed.  As  the  interest  on  borrowed 
money  was  due  on  the  Calendar  of  nch  month, 
the  name  of  Odmdarmm  was  given  to  such  a  book. 
(Senec.  De.  B<  nrf.  i.  "2,  vii.  10.)  The  word  wns 
subsequcuUy  used  to  indicate  a  register  of  the 
days,  weeks,  and  months,  thna  conespooding  to  a 
Oiodeni  alnmnnc  or  calendar. 

1.  Grxbk  Calknoab.  —  In  iho  earliest  times 
the  ditriiion  of  the  jov  into  its  various  seasons 
a|!pears  to  have  bocn  very  simple  and  rude,  and 
it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  other  divi- 
irfon  ezcopt  that  of  rammor  (<Mpoff)  and  winter 
(Xf'M'^*')-  To  these  strongly  mnrked  periods  there 
were  afterwards  added  the  periods  of  transi' 
tiom,  tis.  spring  (lop)  and  antonin  (twif^),  with 
Ct  rtiiin  subdivisions  according  to  the  difTerent  apri- 
cultuial  pursuits  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  As, 
howoter,  tibe  leoaom  of  the  year  wen  of  great 
importance  in  rcfjard  to  agrictdtore,  it  betanu- 
necemaiy  to  fix  their  bc^niag  and  end  by  con>  | 


'  nccting  them  with  the  rising  or  settinij  of  ccrtnti 
stars.  Thus  Uesiod  (fiP'  deacnjboi 
the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Pleiadeo  aa  the  tam. 
for  harvesting  (tfftirrof),  and  that  of  their  aettinfi 
as  the  time  for  ploughing  (Sporor)  ;  the  tirac  at 
which  Arcturua  rose  in  the  morning  twilig-ht  aa  the 
proper  teMon  for  the  vintage  (/.  e.  607),  and  othes 
phenomena  in  nature,  such  ih.-*  arriNal  of  Lir'l* 
of  passage,  tlic  blossoming  ot  cenam  plants,  sutd  the 
like,  indicated  the  proper  seasons  for  other  egri* 
cnltural  occupations  ;  hn\  althnu«;h  thrv  may  hare 
continued  to  be  observed  for  centuries  hj  juxnple 
rustics,  they  never  ac^mred  any  importHiee  m  wM 
scientific  division  of  the  ycnr.    [Astro  NO  mi  a.  7 

The  moon  being  that  heavenly  body  wboee 
plmeet  are  moot  cmOj  oboorrad,  ftmisd  tlM»  iMaii 
nf  thtj  rJrork  cnlrndar,  and  oil  the  rcllgioas  festi- 
vals were  dependent  on  it.   The  Uicek  year  waa 
a  hnwr  year  of  Vm^t^  montht,  bvt  eC  tlie  aane 
time  the  course  of  the  sun  also  was  tak(  n  into 
ooQsideiation,  and  the  ^Hnbioatioa  of  the  two 
;  comp.  Ceneorih.  Dt  Pit  iVii#.  Iff; 
Cic.  w  Verr.  ii.  52)  involved  the  Greeks  in  great 
difficulties  which  rendered  it  almost  inapoosible  for 
ttem  to  phice  their  chronology  on  a  anre  fotmda- 
tion.    It  seems  that  in  the  early  tisM*  it  wraa  be> 
lieved  that  12  revolutions  of  the  mooa  to<^  place 
within  one  of  the  sun  ;  a  calculation,  which  wna 
tolerably  correct,  and  with  which  people  wwe  oatia- 
fied.    The  time  during  which  the  moon  rf'vol  ved 
around  her  axis,  vras>  odculatcd  at  an  average  or 
round  number  of  30  days,  which  peifcid  was  called 
a  month  (Gemin,  I,  c.)  ;  btit  even       (»nrly  as  tb*^ 
time  of  Solon,  it  wa4i  well  known  ttint  a  lunar 
month  did  not  contain  SO  days,  but  only  294.  The 
error  cont  u'n  rl  in  this  calculation  could  not  Inncf 
remain  unobserved,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
oomet  it   The  principal  one  wu  that  of  aesrtiug 
a  cycle  of  two  years,  called  rpi(ry)pU^  or  annn^ 
mtiffnut^  and  containing  25  months,  one  uf  the  two 
years,  consisting  of  13  and  the  other  of  18  wondhs. 
The  months  t It selves,  wflich  in  the  time  of 
Hesiod  {Op,  H  jUies,  770)  had  been  reckmied  at 
80  days,  afterwards  tdteraatdy  eontohied  80  dhyo 
rfiili  iii'  Tiths,  irX'fipfii)  and  29  days  (hollow  months, 
Koi^oi.)   According  to  this  arrangement,  one  year 
of  the  cycle  contained  854,  and      oth«384  days, 
and  the  two  together  were  about  7^  days  mono 
than  two  tropical  or  solar  years.    (Oeroin.  6 ; 
Censorin.  18).  When  this  mode  of  ndkoning  vras 
introdnced,  is  unknown  ;  but  as  Hcvodotns  (L  32) 
mentions  it,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  been  Wfore 
his  time.    The  7^  days,  in  the  course  of  4  years,  v 
mada  vp  a  month  of  30  days,  and  such  a  BMNith  1 
was  nccordhigly  inserted  in  cverN*  fourth  year,  and 
the  cycle  of  four  years  was  called  a  TCfyrafTjipls. 
(Censorin.  Ha)    But  a  far  more  important  cycle 
wn<»  the  fynamtpls,  or  the  cycle  of  8  yeai^  for 
It  was  practically  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
aflfiurs  of  ordinaiy  Hfe.    The  calculation  was  tUo : 
as  the  solar  year  is  reckoned  at  3R5|  dar*»  8 
such  yean  contain  2d22  days,  and  eight  luiiar 
yeait  3883  days  ;  that  is,  90  days  lees  than  8 
solar  years.    Now  thes^"  f'O  -^nys  were  constituted 
as  three  months,  and  inserted  as  three  intercalary 
months  hto  three  diflhient  yeaw  of  tho  ipwwei  >ytr, 
that  is,  into  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth.  (Censorin.; 
Qcmin.  IL  oc)    It  ahoold,  however,  be  observed 
that  MaemMot  (Sat  L  18)  and  Soiinus  {PolykitU 
iii.)  state  that  the  thrve  intefcalaty  months  were 
all  added  to  the  l«ft  yeu  of  tho  foiMNWterii,  which 
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vtold  iiiiHlilmlj  hkre  contained  444  days.  But 
thil  is  not  rerj  probable.  The  poriod  of  8  solar 
jm\  fiuther,  contains  99  revolutions  of  the 
■Mi^  wUek,  with  the  addition  of  the  three  inter* 

calarj  moothi,  make  2912.'4  days  ;  so  that  in  even,- 
i  jtaa  there  i*  I4  day  too  many,  which  in 
Aft  tmam      100  jmbb,  again  amonnta  to  one 

ncnth.  The  cnncaeteria,  accordingly,  apain  wru 
iBcocRcL   The  time  at  which  the  cycle  of  the  eii- 

rerarr called  f^rth  a  nnnhorof  other  iniproTements 
•r  infrp**  at  establiahing  chroouhMj  on  a  Bound 
iHittla  aort  celebrated  aaMng  wUek  is  that  ef 
Tbf>  niimbt-r  of  these  attempts  is  a  snf- 
Uuu  nooe  of  them  was  ever  sanctioned 
hf  hm  in  any  of  Uie  Oieek  republics. 
Tkese  cimunstances  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
BedDMSBT given  date  in  Onek  hiitoiy  to  the  exact 
4rte  rfeer  mWndar. 

The  Oreeki«  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  pcrfectl j  fiunilisr  with  the  diTi- 
M  of  the  year  into  the  twelve  lunar  months 
BCBtiaaed  above ;  hot  no  intercalary  month  (mV 
ifiikifms)  or  day  is  mentioned,  independent  of 
the  ArisMa  of  a  month  mto  days,  it  was  divided 
BMs  poindt  acTording  to  the 
if  tM  moon.    Thus,  the  first  day  or  new  moon 


oQed  rsuytipria.  (Horn.  Od.  x.  14,  zii.  3'2o,  xx. 
IM,  XXL  258;  HesL  Op.  et  Die*,  770.)  The 
7  rv«^  fnifn  the  rovn-nvta  until  the  moon  was  full, 
•ina  fxprased  by  fitivds  irrro/i^i'ou,  and  the  latter 
part  daring  which  the  moon  decreased  by  f^rjvhs 
♦«wrrsf.  (Horn.  CW.  xiv.  162.)  The  30th  day 
if  »  month,  ue.  the  day  of  the  conjunction,  was 
oiled  Tptmit^  et;  •ccording  to  a  refdatkB  of 
Sniin  fPluL  Sof.  25),  «»"T)  f ol  v(a,  because  one 
pan  of  ihat  day  belonged  to  the  expiring,  and  the 
•t-Vr  te  dM  begmninff  month.  The  dajof  the 
full  moon,  or  the  middle  of  the  month,  is  some- 
^in  Amipiated  b/  StxV'P'ts.    (Find.  OL  iv. 

L  Hecatomboeon  {'tMaereitiauir) 
1  Mftatrritnion  (  Mrrcryfirrwir) 
^  ikM.*dnimiou  {BmfifOfiuir) 

4.  ?jwpnm  (IbivefiA') 

5.  Msimacterion  ( MeufuucrtfuAf) 
i  Poscideon  (Ooaiidfiir) 
7.  OsawlioB  (IVp^Xi^) 

8*  Anthrntf  rion  {'Ai'0(<n(pi<Ly) 
Sl  Bs^bolim  ('EAa^SoAW) 
It  MorfchioB  (M«wnrxi»*') 

\l.  Tbarselion  (©apyijAwir) 
M  Scirophorioo  {Ixipo^piuv) 

At  the  time  when  the  Julian  Calendar  was 
by  the  Athcnkna,  pivbably  abent  the 

»i»e  of  the  Empemr  Hadrian,  the  lunar  year  ap- 
fean  to  have  been  changed  into  the  aoUr  year ;  and 
*  WfatfMT  h«ni  conjecttoed,  that  the  nqginnin, 
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The  mandi  in  which  the  year  began,  as  well 

as  the  names  of  the  months,  difforrd  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Greece,  and  in  some  parts  even 
no  names  existed  tor  the  months,  they  being  dis> 
tinguished  only  numerically,  ns  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth  month,  &c  In  order,  therefore,  to 
acquire  anv  satis&ctory  knowledge  of  tile  Osedt 
calendar,  the  difttcat  itntes  mut  ht  eenidand 
separately. 

The  Attic  year  begaa  with  the  mnmier  eolMice, 

and  each  month  was  divided  into  three  decads,from 
the  1st  to  the  iOth,from  the  10th  to  the  20th,  and 
ftem  the  SOtfa  to  the  29th  er  SOlfa.  The  fint  day 
of  a  month,  or  the  day  after  the  coi^nnction,  was 
youfxTiifla  i  and  as  the  first  deoid  was  designated  aa 
laraiAiiw  fapfis^  the  daprs  were  regtilarly  coonted 
as  fkvTfpa,  TfifxT?,  TfTapTT),  Ac,  finitfbs  larofU^ 
>»>v.  The  days  of  the  second  decad  were  dis> 
tinguished  ■■  M  Mca,  or  funOitrot,  and  were 
counted  to  20  regularly,  as  w/k^,  Scvr^po,  rplr% 
Trrrdpni,  Ac,  M  84Ka.  The  20th  itself  was 
called  cIiccU,  and  the  days  from  the  20th  to  the 
30th  were  comted  in  two  different  ways,  via. 
either  onwards,  as  irp«&r»j,  Stur^po,  rphji^  &c,, 
iw\  clkdSi,  or  backwards  from  the  la»t  day  of  the 
month  with  the  addition  of  <(>9luovTos^  iraxHtftivov^ 
X^Torrot,  or  kvlovros,  as  iyvdn)^  itKdrrj,  A:c., 
^rom-oSf  which,  of  course,  are  different  dates  in 
hollow  and  in  fiill  nenths.  But  this  node  of  connl- 
mg  backwards  seems  to  have  been  more  commonly 
used  than  the  other.  With  resard  to  the  hollow 
months,  it  must  be  obserted,  Uiat  the  Adieoimi, 
generally  speaking,  coimted  29  days,  but  in  tho 
month  of  Bocdromion  they  counted  30,  lenvinff 
out  the  second,  because  on  that  dnjr  Athena  and 
Poseidon  were  believed  to  have  disputed  about  tho 
possession  of  Attica.  (Plut.  Lh  FnU.  Jm.  p. 
^SMpoe.  ix.  7.)  The  fcllewing  table  shows  the 
succession  of  the  Attic  mnntTi",  the  niimber  of  days 
they  contained,  and  the  corresponding  months  of 


30  dayi 

^■idcOIVNp 

oodsBOidy 

toonr  Jdf. 

29 

August. 

80 

September 

29 

October 

80 

November 

39 
SO 

December. 

29 

JaniBiy 
Fehnwj* 

30 

March. 

99 

April. 

30 

31ay. 

29 

June. 

1. 


CHpdiTtof), 

2.  ApcUaeus  CAwtKKmos) 

3.  Dkwth^-us  {^i6advos) 
Unknown. 

Eleusinins  fEXfueriVioj) 
Uerastius  {Ttpdcrun) 
Afteorishw  ('Afrs^^ios) 

8.  Dilphinius  (AfX<J)fvioi) 

9.  Phliaaius  {^fudaios) 

10.  Heentembcm  CK/rovoftf*^*) 

11.  Cameius  (Kapytun) 

12.  Paaamus  ^IXdsofMs) 


of  the  year  was  transferred  from  the  summer  sol- 
stice to  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  year  of  the  LacedacmmnanH,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  begim  at  the  time  ot  the  autumnal 
equinoi^  eontainea  thn  ibilowiqg  montha 

Bonii^  CQRMpODding  to  our  October. 

Nevembw. 


ng 


4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 


w  December. 

<— •  Febmary. 

—  Match. 

—  April 

—  May. 
Jane. 

—  Jnlf. 

—  August 
«  September. 
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It  should  be  obtenred  that  the  order  of  mo«t  of 
theae  months  is  merely  conjectural,  and  of  some  it 
is  not  even  certain  as  to  whether  they  really  were 
l4MdaemoniAn  months.  But  h«%  as  in  the  other 
VmM)  «a  iiillow  Hermann's  view,  which  ha  hat 


GAI.BNDABIUAL 


fully  explained  ia  the 
of  tlhis  article. 

Of  the  year  of  the  Boeotiaas* 
the  winter  lolftioi^  tke  taUmag 
known:  — 


nfendtaattecai 


neariy  cotraipondt  to  our  Januarr. 

—  —  Februmy, 


1.  Biicatius  (BovKdrioi)^ 

2.  Hcrnuteus  (^Zfiiuuos) 
8.  PiMtateriiu  {npaarar^pm) 
4.  Unknown. 

6.  Theilttthtus  (e<iAoi^tot) 
€L  Unknown. 

7.  Unknown. 

8.  Uippodiomius  {'lTrTrQ5f>6tuos) 

10.  Unkno^^:^.. 

1 1.  Damatrius  (Ao^rpios) 

12.  AUoomenius  ('AAoAiro/t^rtof) 

The  months  of  the  year  at  Delphi  were  — 
1.  Bucatiua  {BovitdTios\        nearly  answers  to  our  September. 


AugaaL 
SeptenlME* 


October. 
Wownilmv 


F«'T»niary« 

March. 

April 

Mar. 

June. 

Jdy. 


Norembet^ 

Decpmbcr. 

Jajiuoiy. 

February* 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 


2.  Heraeus  {'Hpeuos) 

3.  Apellaeas  ('A«iAAa2»f) 

4.  Unknown. 

A>  Dadaphorius  (AifiSa^ipiot) 

6.  Poi>tropiiis  (notrpiwUM) 

7.  iiysiua  (Bi/crioj) 

8.  Artemisins  {*Apr*fitfftos) 
B»  Hi-raclciu8  ('HpttK\«tof) 

10.  Boatbous  (Boa06os) 

11.  HaeaaCUUHOf) 

12.  Theozenius  (efl«(4Met) 

The  nnmfs  of  the  months  at  Cyxicos  are  given  1  founded  only  on  a  cflnjecttire,  and  the 
in  the  fuUowing  order,  though  the  fint  of  them  is  |  either  the  10th,  Uth,  or  12th  :  — 

1.  Bocdromion  (BoiiSpo/uAv\     neariy  oaswen  to  our  October. 

2.  Cyanepsion  (KiPBiwff^y)  — 

3.  Apaturion  (*Airarowpa»ir)  — 

4.  Poseidcon  {Uixrtni^t&r)  — 

5.  Lenaeon  (Arjyaiwy)  — 

6.  Anthestcrion  {'AyBttmtpiAi^y  -~- 

7.  Artemision  (^Aprtfuvian')  — ^ 

8.  Calamaeon  (Ka\afuu4f)  — 

9.  Panemus  (Udyrifiot)  • — 
10.  Taoreoa  (TavM«6y)  — 
Jl  and  1%  an  udtaowii. 

AmoQg  the  Sicilian  months  the  Mlowmg 

1.  Theaaophoriiu  {<9wfiof6pios)f  probably 

2.  Dniiug  {Ai\m)  — 
3b  Unknown. 

4.  AgHairius  CATpi^tot) 

5.  Unknown. 

6.  Theudaeius  (&*vSdaun) 

7.  Aitaadtfof  ('AprofjUTtos) 

8.  Unknown. 

9.  Badromius  (BaZp6/uos) 

10.  Hj-acinthius  (ToKd^iot) 

11.  Canieias  (Ko^i^Sw) 

12.  Fanamna  (pdnim) 

furthor  lfTin';\i'  thf  nam.'?  nf  ?rvprnl  i.^olatod 
mouths  of  other  Greek  states  ;  but  as  u  is  aa  yet 
impoarflile  to  detmifaie  what  place  they  occupied 

in  the  calendar,  an  1  with  T.vhi(->i  of  our  months 
they  correspond,  their  enumeration  here  would  be 
of  mtlo  OP  no  nee.  ^Ve  shall  thcuefcio  eeittoe 

ourselves  to  givirir  '^iimo  account  of  the  Macedonian 
months,  and  of  some  of  the  Asiatic  citiee  and 
uhmds,  which  are  better  known. 

On  the  whole  it  appi^ars  that  the  Macedonian 
year  i^pteed  with  that  of  the  Ondu»  and  that  ac- 


iHfcMy  W 


to  oar  Odobfli* 


w  .  Jannaty. 

—  —  March. 

—  —  April. 

—  —  June. 

—  —  July. 

—  —  August. 


CordingTy  it         n  lunar  year  of  f'Aplrc  inontH 
sinoe  we  find  that  Macedoniao  months  are  descnbcii 
as  eojaddent  with  theae  vi  tho  AtheniHM.  {9^ 
a  letter  of  Kinj^  Phili;i  in  Di  nimh.  De  Oof^ 
p.  280  ;  Plut.  CamiL  19,  AitM.     16.)  AW:^ 
nolo^en  agree  ae  to  Aa  older  and  saeeMsiaasf 
the  Macednuian  months  ;  bat  we  are  alti>e«tliw 
ignorant  as  to  the  name  and  place  of  the  interes/srr 
month,  which  most  have  existed  in  the  Macedomsa 
vear  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Greek  sUlf*.  The 
wdar  ia  aa  loUowa :  ~  1 .  Dioa  (ASw),  % 
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CATf\}Mlot\  3.  ADd3maeu8  (AuSusttToi),  4.  Pcri- 
twi  (n^TiAf),  &,  Dy»trus  (Awcrrpos),  6.  Xan- 
iliM  (tm4mh),  7.  Artemiriu  CAprr*tdffMs\ 
•1  I>i.n»:us  fAoiVtos),  9.  Ponemus  (IIi£i«7)/u>r), 
ic  Loui  (Avos),  11.  Gorpiaeas  {Tofmiaios^  12. 
HrperbcvelKBt  (Trw*p«fp«To29f).  The  diAenl^ 
la  to  ijeotifr  the  Maiiili.iiian  months  with  those 
d  tfce  AtheoisiuL  From  Plutarch  {CamiL  19, 
eoHfi.  witk  JAer.  16)  w  leani  that  the  Maoedooian 
Duftu  wu  identical  with  the  Athenian  Thai;^^- 
£«■ ;  but  while,  aocording  to  Philip,  the  Mace- 
iasoKk  Loot  was  the  same  as  the  Athenian 
htlmion,  Plutarch  {Aft*.  3)  identifies  the 
Low  Tilh  the  Attic  Hecatorabac^on.  This  dis- 
(Tt|aDcy  has  giren  rise  to  %'arious  conjee tun-a,  some 
■Pfoaof  tin  betWMQ  the  tne  of  Philip  and 
PlutMh  a  transposition  of  th^*  names  of  the  months 
U  likea  pWe,  and  others  that  Plutarch  made  a 


CALENDARIUM.  tS» 

mistake  in  identifying  the  Lous  with  the  Ileca- 
tomboeon.  But  no  aatisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty  has  yet  been  ofoed.  We  knoir  that 
the  Macedonian  year  began  with  the  month  of 
Diui^  commencing  with  the  autumnal  equinox. 
When  Alexander  conquered  Asia,  tiie  ICaeMonHUi 
calendar  was  spread  over  mxiny  p«irts  of  Ana, 
though  it  underwent  various  modincationa  in  the 
diffisrent  eoontriea  m  which  it  wai  adopted.  When 
subscqucntlj  the  Asiatics  ada|ited  the  Julian  Ca- 
lendar, those  modifications  also  exercised  their  in- 
fluence and  produoid  differences  in  the  nxunes  of 
the  flKmths,  although,  generally  speaking,  the  solar 
year  of  the  Asiatics  began  with  the  autumnal 
equinox.    During  the  time  of  the  Roman  em^^erors, 

the  follofwiqg  ealendara  oeenr  ia  the  fnmam  «f 


I.  ^fiftarint  (Koicdfxot) 
1  Hbeiraa  (Ti«<>io$) 

3.  A{  It  irius  ('Axerroypw) 

4.  Potidaon  (JloffiZa^v) 

5.  Lenacus  (A^roiot) 

6.  Hierosebastus  ('1<po<r«€a(rTO«) 

7.  Arti-riisitis  (^hprtfdiTioi) 

8.  Evan^flius  (Euayy«'Aioi) 

9.  Stratonictts  {ZLrparSviKQi) 

10.  HrcaioiiilKieus  ('EKcrr4|«CaMt) 

II.  Anloiu  ('Arrcoi^ 
\%  LMdktos  (Asnteiet) 


bad  30  daj's,  and  on  the  24th  of  September. 

81  —  —  24th  of  October. 

ti  —  24  th  of  Noveml>er. 

80  —  —  25th  of  December, 

39  —  24  th  of  Januar}'. 

80  —  2*2d  of  Februaiy, 

81  —  —  24  th  of  March. 

80  —  —  24thofApriL 
31  —  —  24th  of  May. 
31  —  —  24thofJnne. 

81  —  —  25th  of  July. 
80  —  —  25thef  Augniti 


Among  the  Ephesians  we  find  the  following  nwrnthi :  — 
1—4.  UnknowB. 

5.  Apatureon    \iraTovp(u}v\  neadj  aogveiBi  tO  onr  November. 


6.  Poscidcon  {Tloaultdiv) 

7.  Lenaeon  (Anvoitfii') 
J?.  Unknown. 

9.  Arteini«!on  (^Aprtfuauip) 
10.  Colamaeon  {KaXafUuAv) 
11—12.  Unknown. 


December. 
Jaaoaiy. 

March. 
April. 


At  a  later  time  the  Bpheeians  adopted  the  same  I  with  the  noDdi  of  Dint  on  Um  24l]|  of  Sep* 
eiihe  MiMidmiiiMi.  and  began  their  year  |  tembcr. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Biihynian  months :  — 


1.  Hrracns  ('HpaTojX 

3.  Mftrou*  (Mirrp^f) 

4.  L>ii  n\  siiis  ( AionVun) 

6.  Jlcraitlcius  (HfxiKXnir,) 

7.  pM  ndi'lnens  (B*i'5j3alaj) 
K.  Stiateius  (2Tpirc(os) 

9.  Psiipna  (II<p<iner) 

10.  Ar»'u?  (^Apfios) 

11.  AphrodiMus  CA^poilaios) 


^n^ini-A  31  daya,  and  Ufgan  on  the  2Srd  of  September. 

—  80  —  24th  of  October. 

—  81  — "  23rd  of  November, 

—  31  —  2-1  th  of  December. 
«—  2{{  —  24  th  of  January. 

—  31  —  21st  of  Febnnin-. 

—  30  —  LMth  of  March.* 

—  31  —  23rd  of  ApriL 

—  80  — >  24th  of  May. 

—  31  —  23ni  of  June. 

—  30  24th  of  July. 

—  81  SMofAngMt 


The  following  lyftem  was  adopted  by  the  Cyprians : — 
1*  AphrodkiQS  (*AfpeU^<osX 

X  Aeaicas  {Aiifut^s) 
iJilin(lo«u«t) 

Caeiariw  (KoM^^I|pMf) 
i  ScUutus  (XtteurrSt) 

7.  A«acratorictis  (AlnoKpaTopiKity 

^  DtMBtheXUStUfi  i^TJuapxf^'i^tOt) 

%  Plrthrjwitn*  ( nXTf^tiraTUf) 
!«.  Arrh 

Is  .  Mm  *_ 


ntaini 

)d  81  dflyOiW 

idbagi 

D  oo  the  28rd  of  September. 

30 

24  th  of  October. 

31 

23rd  of  November. 

81 

24th  of  Deeember. 

2n 

24th  of  Januar}'. 

30 

21it  of  February. 

81 

2Sfd  of  March. 

31 

23rd  of  April. 

80 

24th  of  May. 

81 

28rd  of  JuBCb 

30 

24  th  of  July. 

31 

23rd  of  August.. 
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1.  Tkeunophoriun  (0e(r/u>^/»u^r),  contamed  31  daji^  and  bi^u  oa  the  2«bpd  of  Soptembo; 


8.  XiniMi  (BCuay)  — 

4.  MetaitWui  (Mrrdpx"^')  ~ 

5.  Agyius  ("Ayviof)  — 

6.  Dioscuru*  (At<i(rKot^Kw)  — » 

7.  Theodoslus  (etoSiJa-ioi)  — 

8.  Ponlus  (n<J*Tos)  — 

9.  Rhabinthiua  {'PaSlvBios)  — 
1 0.  Hj-p-rWrrtus  C"firfp€^p«T»f)  — 
U.  Necytiu*  (N««ii<ru>T)  — 
12.  Bkdioi  (BotffiUM)  — 

It  thoold  1m  obimd  dMt  wfeml  of  Ae  Btttani 
iuUiani»  for  the  piupoM  of  pneventing  confusion  in 
their  cnlculattons  with  other  nations,  dropped  the 
names  of  their  months,  and  merely  counted  the 
months,  as  the  first,  second,  third,  Slc  month. 
For  further  information  see  Corsini,  F<uL  Ati^ 
which  however  is  Tery  imperfect ;  Idelt-r,  Haad- 
buck  der  ^fnlfn  m.  m.  techMitchen  CknmoL  vol.  L  p. 
227,  &c.  ;  Clinton,  Fust.  IfdLn.  vol.  ii.  Append, 
sdz ;  and  more  especially  K.  F.  llLmiann,  Utijer 
Ori^udie  Monatiihuide^  Oiittingen,  1844,  4to., 
nixl  Th.  I)«T;gk,  Beitrage  zur  Qritckkchen  Monatt- 
kuitde^  Giessen,  1845,  8vo.  [L.  S.] 

2.  RoMAK  CaLSNdar. —  7%$YimrtfRomulu$, 
—  The  name  of  Romtilus  is  coniriioiily  attached  in 
the  year  which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
earliest  timei  of  Rome;  tmt  tradition  is  not  eon- 
Bisteiit  with  regard  to  tlie  form  of  It  The  his- 
toriaas  Liciniua  Moccr  and  Fenestclla  maintained 
that  the  oldeet  jeor  eomtsted  of  twelrs  months, 
and  that  it  was  already  in  those  days  an  o/./,  /- 
verUms,  that  is,  a  year  which  coincided  with  the 
period  of  the  sun's  course.  Centoriniu,  however, 
in  whose  work  this  statement  occurs  {IM  Die 
Nai<iU\  c.  20  ;  compare  also  the  beginning  of  c  19), 
goes  on  to  »ay  tiiat  more  credit  is  due  to  Orac- 
ounUi  FnlTiuf  (Nobilior),  Varro,  and  others,  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  Roman«  in  the  ejirliest  titni"", 
like  the  people  uf  All>ii  frum  whom  thepr  spruii^, 
■Hotted to  the  year  but  ten  months.  This  opinion 
is  supported  liy  Ovid  in  seveiul  passages  of  his 
I-'aati  (i.  27,  4i;,  iii.  9B,  119,  151);  by  Gvllius 
(AToet  AfL  ill  16),  Macfobtot  (Saturn,  i.  12), 
Solinua  {Pulnh.  i/),  and  Servius  (aJ  (irnr,i.  i.  43). 
Lastly,  an  old  Latin  year  of  ten  months  u  implied 
hi  tM  Ihct,  that  at  Lanmitam  (Macrob.  L  15)  a 
nacrifice  wiia  ofTert'd  to  Juno  Kidendaris  on  the 
first  of  every  mcmth  except  Februair  and  Januaiy. 
Theoe  ten  nonthi  wen  cdled  luBthit,  Aprilis, 
Maius,  Jntiiuii,  Quinctilis,  Sextilis,  Sopteniher, 
October,  Novembe^  Decouber.  That  March  was 
the  fint  nmith  in  no  year  m  implied  in  the  hut 
six  names ;  and  even  Plutarch,  who  ascril>os  twelve 
months  to  the  Romulian  year  (A^ttmo,  c.  IB), 
phices  Januarius  and  Febmarins  at  the  end.  The 
fiwt  is  also  confirmed  by  the  ceremony  of  rekindling 
the  sacred  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  on  the  first 
day  uf  March,  by  the  practice  of  placing  freah 
huueb  hi  the  imhoe  bnOduigs  on  that  day,  and  by 
many  othir  customs  recorded  by  Macrobitis  (i. 
12).  With  regard  to  the  length  uf  the  months, 
Ct'iisorinua,  Macrobios,  and  Solinus  agree  in  ascrib- 
ing thirty-one  days  to  fmir  of  them,  called  jAnd 
m^ues;  thirty  to  the  rei^t  rallcU  oavi  tmmes.  The 
four  longer  months  weru  .Martius,  Mains,  Quine- 
lili%  and  Octobarj  tnd  theie^  at  Maaobiva  ob> 


81 
SI 

98 
31 
SO 
31 
80 
81 
30 
81 


SIthof  Oetobec 

23rd  of  November. 
24tb  of  I>ecerobet. 
34th  of  January. 
21st  of  Fcbnuiry. 
23rd  of  March. 
23rd  of  April. 
24th  of  May. 

of  June. 
24  ih  of  July. 
SSid  of  AivwiL 


fe^ei^  WMv  dutn^tdsbed  fat  tiio  Istnt  fira  sf 

till'  It  sman  cnlendiir  by  having  their  nones  two 
days  later  than  any  of  the  oUier  miAthi.  The 
•ymmetrr  of  this  arrangement  will  a^^Msr  bj 
placing  the  numbers  in  succession:  —  31,  30;  31, 
30;  31,  30,  30  ;  31 ;  30,  30.  Ovid,  indeed,  a^- 
pears  to  ^Msak  of  the  months  as  coinciding  aith  ihi 
lunar  period  :  — 

**  Annus  erat  decimum  cum  luna  replcveiat  aimoin 
hut  the  language  of  a  poet  must  not  be  pressed  too 
closely.    On  the  other  hand,  FlutArch,  m  the  pa*- 
sage  already  referred  to,  while  he  assigns  to  the  old 
ypar  twelve  mon^.h'?  and  3Gj  days,  speaks  of  the 
nionthii  iiis  Veil yiug  without  systeia   betwe^  tbe 
liniit.s  of  twenty  and  thirty«aVO  days.    Sosh  SB 
irregularity  is  not  itu  ri  ii'  lo,  as  we  find  that  rrr- 
when  Censorinus  wrote  (a.  d.  238),  the  AUaao 
calendar  gave  36  dap  to  March,  22  to  May,  18  Is 
Sextilis,  and  16  to  Scptembrr :  ivliile  at  Tusctiluni 
Quuictilis  had  36  days,  October  3*2 ;  and  aguo  at 
Aricia  the  samo  month,  O^ber,  had  no  Icm  disa 
.11.  frensorinus,  c  22.)    The  Romulian  ye-ir,  if 
wc  ioUow  the  majority  of  authors,  contained  Ua 
304  days ;  a  period  dillermf  to  widdy  tnm  the  vest 
1 -iiL'tli  of  the  gun's  course,  that  the  months  would 
mpidly  revolve  through  all  the  seajtons  of  the  ytai. 
This  mconvenleDce  was  vsnwdied,  says  HsttMna 
(i.  13),  by  the  addition  of  the  proper  noaiber  of 
dnyg  required  to  complete  the  year ;  but  these  days 
he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  receive  any  name  ss  a 
month.    Servius  spmks  of  the  intercalated  period 
as  consisting  of  two  months,  which  at  first  lud  no 
name,  but  were  eventually  called  after  Janni  an<l 
Februus.    That  sonic  system  «f  httevoalatioo  wat 
employed  in  the  Romulian  year,  was  also  th? 
opiiiioD  of  Licinius  Macer.  (Macrob.  L  1<1.)  This 
appears  to  be  all  that  is  handed  down  whh  npid 
to  the  pnrlif'st  year  of  th»»  RomanB. 

As  a  year  of  ten  months  and  304  days,  at  owt 
Calls  greatly  short  of  the  solar  year,  and  eanluM 
no  exact  number  of  Iimntinne,  some  have  gone  « 
fiir  as  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  tradition  in  whole 
or  part,  while  odiera  !»▼•  taxed  their  kyaiiy 
account  for  the  adopt'  n  of  »o  anomalous  a  vcar. 
Pu  lean  OS  {De  ATtM^mut,  in  Graevius'  Tbesaana, 
vol  viiL),  calling  to  mind  that  the  old  Bensa  tf[ 
fjtruscan  week  contained  eight  days  *,  every  ^gfctfc  | 

*  Henoe  there  are  found  atmched  to  the  »uc* 

ces«ivc  days  in  tho  old  cak-ndan  the  recnrriijf 
series  of  letters  A,  il,  C,  D,  K,  F,  G,  H,  no  doubt 
for  the  ptirpoae  of  fixing  the  nonduiea  in  the  vc<-k 
of  eight  days  ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  whicil 
the  first  seven  letters  arc  still  employed  in  eai»» 
siastical  eaIcodar%  to  maik  lha  daya  «f  the  Chrit* 
ttan  wodu 
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iMj  beisf  spedallj  dcToted  to  religioua  and  other 
pabhc  pwpoaes,  nndcx  the  name  of  noma»  or  umm- 
Hmm^  was  the  fint  to  point  out  thnt  the  nnmHer 
3M  ii  a  preciae  multiple  of  eighL    To  thut  obscrv- 
&6m^  in  itaelf  of  little  moment,  Niebuhr  has  giren 
irtB^  '^Tir^t,  >«T  ftirlher  rmtirinc;  thnt  the  Tiun- 
dja.r4  ta  &  rear  of  31W  dav»  taliy  t  xaclly  with  the 
I'cr  of  diet  fatti  aftenrardt  rptained  in  the 
JiiiAD  calecdar.    Another  writrr,  PortHrrn,  nli- 
jer«ed  that  304  bora  U>  *ttio  dajs  oearlj  tiie  ratio 
of  5  to     six  of  the  llBBBilian  jeaia  coiilainiijjs: 
iJ'i't,  five  of  the  lonjrer  periods  !H-?5  (Irtvg  ;  a:.d 
Nietwhr  {Rom.HuL  toL  i. p. 27 1), who i*  a  waroi 
■ifwm  af  tfw  tua  wuirtb  ywi^  fcaawda  iiiiifli  mm 
ti  ihli  criri!^id<-ratiorL    He  thiu  expl&ins  the  ori^fin 
if  tkfi  veU-knowD  quinqneonial  period  called  the 
iMtam,  vlddl  OeBMrimi  (c  18)  ezpreMly  calls 
ar.  '1I.HXM  e!<iv7nsir,  that  is,  in  the  modem  language 
<tf  carakotntigj,  a  cjde.   Moreovei^  the  year  of  ten 
mmK  aaya  tka  bom  writs  (pL  279),  ww  ilie 
fc€  monnnng,  for  paying  portions  left  by  will, 
Sk  <ndii  on  the  sale  of  yearly  profits ;  most  pro- 
laUy  fcr  aD  kians ;  and  it  was  the  meastire  for 
t^K  SMt  aitcient  rate   of  interest  [Fbnvb.] 
Lastly,  h#  finda  in  the  existence  of  this  short  yenr 
the  solatkifi  of  certain  historical  didiailtieSb  A 
peace,  or  rather  trueei,  with  Veii  mt  endttdcd 
ip         jf^^r  '2yi}  i}{  Rome,  for  '10  year«.     Tn  l^^.H 
i.M'i-dae  n-Toitcd  and  joined  Vcu,  uaplica 
tkas  Veti  wm  altaa^y      war  with  Rome  ;  yet 
thr  Vc;rntlnefl  nrp  not  accused  of  having  bivk'  n 
ti^ir  oathift,  (Lit.  it.  17.)  Again,  a  twen^-years' 
trace,  made  m  Sl^,  is  Hid,  hf  IJiy,  to  mm  oe- 
pir'd  ill  347  (it.  58.)    These  (acts  are  explained 
W  aapposing  the  years  in  qaestioo  to  have  been 
mmt  dT  In  iifiM,  fer  40  «f  Hhtm  am  equal 
ta  33  i  ordinary  ^ears,  20  to  16|  ;  so  that  the 
imaes  tntce  termsiatad  in  314,  the  hitter  in 
flaaikrlT,  tha  1r«c*  of  eight  yean  cawiBdad  widi 
VoUcians  in  7,-1,  ext.  :;ded  in  fact  to  no  more 
tiaa  6|  fall  years ;  and  hence  the  Volsciaus  re- 
■■ai  ika  m  Ik  881,  withtM  exposing  them- 
mhva  Ui  tbe  chaige  of  perjury. 

These  incenioiis  and  perhaps  satisfactory  speca- 
Imjsus  «f  the  Ocrman  critic,  of  ooone  imply  that 
the  4ecmeetnal  year  still  sonriTed  long  after  the 
a^pj  govmimfnt  had  ct^ised  ;  and  in  fact  he  be- 
iaves  that  this  year,  and  the  lunar  year,  as  deter> 
■latd  by  Scaliger^  proposed  cycle  of  22  years, 
ee-«TTfiipd  firrm  the  earliest  timc-i  down  to  a  late 
1<&','A.  The  views  of  Niebulir  do  not  require  that 
tbcnoothj  should  ha^wcooarted  of  81  or  80  days; 

ii^iif^d  it  wc'jl  ?  be  moro  rntural  to  suppose  that 
tadi  i&Qiitk,  a«  well  as  the  year,  contained  a  precise 
naber  of  eight-day  weeks  ;  eight  of  the  months, 
fcrioitanoe,  hisring  four  f-ui  h  wr  i  k%  the  two  others 
hu  thretb  Even  in  the  so-caiicd  calendar  of  Ntuna 
M  dM  Etnmm  weak  aifeetkig  tha  tfviaion 
flf  the  month,  there  being  eight  days  ^rtwrrn  the 
Mm  and  idc«,  from  which  dmrnstanees  the  nones 
AMvad  Adp  VMM  {  wtA  agafai  two  neh  waaka 
frim  the  idea  to  the  end  of  the  month  ;  and  this, 
vhetha  the  whole  nonth  contained  SI  or  29  day*. 

]la  Fear  Mawa.— HatrMg  tofribad  tka 
BiMBQliu)  year,  Censorinus  Co.  20)  proceeds  thus : 
Afterwards,  either  by  Nnma,  as  Fulvtus  has 
i^ «  aecording  to  Junius  by  Tarquin,  thm  was 
ioMitated  a  year  of  twelve  months  and  355  days, 
ahhoofh  the  morm  in  twelve  lunations  appears  to 
itatplvte  but  364  days^    The  ^^''^^^^J^^^^  -^"^ 


f probable,  to  that  superstitious  feeling,  according  to 
which  an  odd  number  was  accounted  fiill  (piemmt) 

I  «nd  mr>r«  fortunate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  the 
year  which  had  pretiouidy  been  in  use  (that  of 
Romuliu)  epe  and-fifty  days  were  now  added ;  but 
as  thf?f>  wen?  not  fntficient  to  cnnstitutc  two  months, 
a  day  was  taken  from  each  of  the  beforc-mcntiuued 
hoUmr  months,  which  added  thanto,  made  up  57 
driy?,  nut  nf  which  two  months  were  formed,  Janu- 
anus  with  2^,  and  Febroanus  with  28  daya  That 
all  the  months  baneefiath  wara  lUl,  aad  ranlaimid 

an  odd  niimhcr  of  days,  Favo  Frlininriiis^  which 
aktna  was  hollow,  and  hence  dcemod  more  unlucky 
thaB  tW  tail**  Itt  this  passage  it  ii  fitdng  to  ob- 
serve that  the  terms  j/Uni  and  cart  menu^  are  ap- 
plied in  a  sense  precisely  opposite  to  the  practice  of 
the  Oreek  language  in  the  phrases  /tiyyer  wfaifA 
and  KoTXou  The  mysterious  power  ascribed  to  an 
odd  number  is  £smiliar  from  the  A'umero  dau  un- 
parc  gaudet  ti  VilgiL  Pliny  also  (/f.  N.  xxriii 
5)  observes,~Ji^paivs  iNtaierof  ad 
Uoru  ertdimmt.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to 
^ve  an  odd  number  of  days  at  the  same  time  to 
the  year  on  the  one  hand*  and  to  eiich  of  the  twelva 
months  on  the  other  :  and  yd  the  object  was  in 
some  measure  effccte<i  by  u.  division  of  February 
itself  into  23  days,  and  a  supemumerar}*  ]>oriod  of 
five  days.  (See  the  modi'  i  f  Iiiti  rcalat!  ^n  below.) 
The  you*  of  Kunm  then,  according  to  Ueosorinus, 
contained  866  days.  Plutarch  tolb  aa  that  Naaia 
I'stimatcd  the  anomaly  of  the  sun  and  moon,  by 
which  he  means  the  difference  between  twelve 
laiauhms  aad  the  Mn%  anaoal  eoorse  at  eleven 
day8,t.e.  the  diffcrcrjrr  between  365  and  354  days. 
Mactobins,  Um^  mj9  that  the  year  of  Numa  had  at 
Arat  864,  aitoiwaraa  866  days.  Compare  hanwidi 
Liv.  L  19  ;  OnVL  FojH,  I  43,  iii.  151  j  AuaL 
Vict  c.  3 ;  Florus,  i  2  i  Solinua,  c  1. 

Twaha  hmationi  amoant  to  864  days,  8h.  48^ 
P-Ci",  so  that  the  8  >  called  year  of  Numa  was  a 
tolerably  coixact  lunar  year ;  though  the  month* 
wodd  mm  aofnddad  neta  aeeidrtalf  with  tka 
single  lunations,  if  they  had  been  limited  to  30  and 
2H  days,  instead  of  3l\  29,  and  28  daya.  That  it 
was  in  act  adapted  to  the  mooo'a  eoane  is  the  con- 
current assertion  of^  ancient  writeia,  mon  partie^i 
larly  of  Livy,  who  lays :  (A^Mma)  omiMaai  primitm 
ad  cmr$mm  baia4  M  dmodtdm  mentis  dtMcrUnt  amnnn. 
Unfortunately  hawaver,  many  of  the  same  writers 
rt?rribe  to  the  same  pfriod  thf  introduction  of  such 
a  sy^teiu  of  intcrcalaliuii  as  mmt  at  uncc  have  dia* 
located  the  eotncidence  between  the  civil  nontk 
and  thf»  Innnr  prriod.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
the  year  of  Numa  wouid  liavc  been  nk>out  22  days 
in  arrear  of  the  solar  period,  and  accordingly  it  ia 
Hud  an  intrrrahTy  month  of  that  diuration,  or  else 
of  23  days,  van  inserted  at  or  near  the  end  of  Feb- 
maiy,  to  bring  the  dvA  faar  nto  agret^ment  with 
the  regular  return  of  ibr  ei^risons.  Of  thi'^  s^ysti-ni 
of  intercalation  a  more  accurate  account  shall  pre- 
sently be  given.  Bol  Ihen  ia  aOfong  faaaon  ftr 

believiiiu'  i^jiit  this  j>arti  ular  mndr-  of  intercalation 
was  not  Gontemponuy  in  origin  with  the  year  of 
Nmna. 

In  antiquarian  subjects  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  assistance  of  etymology  is  essential }  be- 
cause the  original  names  that  belenf  to  an  hislita- 
tion  often  continue  to  exist,  even  after  such  changes 
have  been  introduced,  that  they  are  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  now  coder  of  tlungs ;  tfana  iStf 
■Brvira  aa  wdhl  memorials  o£  tha  faab  In  ihii 

«2 
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wmy  wc  are  enabled  by  ihB  arifiml  tfwiaift^  of 

words  n\Acd  by  a  f«'W  fraprnf^t*  of  n  ♦mditi*>nal 
cUaiact«r,  to  ttaia  that  the  Komaiw  m  early  tiuies 
poMf ssed  a  jetr  wUck  dtogetW  depended  upon 
tho  jilmes  of  the  mooTi,  The  I^atin  word  bmimw 
(Varro,  JLfe  Limi.  Lot,  ri^  or  in  the  old  editkma,  r. 
Ut\  Vkm  tite  Oiwk  ^  «r  |M<c>  and  tlM  Bngfiali 
montfi,  or  Gi-mian  mumih^  is  eviiifiitly  connci  UhI 
with  the  word  moon.  Agaui,  while  in  the  tlrrck 
laii^^uag*  the  WUM  intMP'fa  (ntWoiBoim),  or  Imi 
vol  i-Zo,  given  l<i  the  first  day  of  a  umnth,  hetrayu 
ha  liuiw  orkiiv  wae  result  i»  deduced  from 
the  «xplMHi«an  of  the  word  Iwfcarfa^  aa  fimnd  in 
Mner  iliiii^  (i.  15).  **  In  ancient  timea,"  aays  that 
writer,  before  Cn.  Flaviua  the  scribe,  agauist  the 
pleasure  of  the  patricians,  made  the  fiuti  known  to 
thi>  whrile  people  (the  end  of  the  4th  century  B.  a), 
it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  pontifices  minorcs  to 
look  out  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon  ; 
and  M  soon  as  he  descried  it,  to  carry  word  to  the 
Tfx  fncriHciilus.  Th^-n  a  sacrrficp  was  ofTor<d  hy 
thcsi"  priests,  after  wliich  the  same  jmntifex  havin^^ 
•niniiioncd  thi-  pleh*  {ealata  plebe)  ton  place  in  the 
capitcil,  near  the  Curia  Calahni,  wlii(  h  adjnins  the 
Caw  Homuli,  there  annoonci  d  the  uLunber  of  days 
whkh  itfll  remained  to  the  nones,  whether  fire 
or  seven,  by  so  often  mpeatinK  the  wi^rd  xoAw." 
There  was  no  necessity  to  write  this  lost  word  in 
Greek  charaeten,  to  it  bdonged  to  the  old  Latin. 
In  fat  t,  in  tlii*  very  passage,  it  occurs  in  both 
wlata  and  ealabra  ;  and  again,  it  remained  to  the 
tatcol  timet  in  tho  word  iMoswcfater.  In  ref^ard 
to  the  passive  here  quoted  from  Mat  robins  it  must 
be  reooUcctud  that  while  the  moou  is  in  the  imme- 
dwte  Tiemity  of  the  son,  H  b  HnpoanUe  to  wo  it 
with  the  naked  eye,  so  that  tlie  d,-iy  on  which  it  is 
-first  seen  ia  not  of  neceiatty  the  day  of  the  actual 
eoDjunetion.  We  teoni  euewhera  that  aa  aooo  aa 
the  pontifex  discovered  the  thin  disc,  a  hymn  wur 
mng,  beginning  J<ma  nooeUa,  the  word  Jana  (Ma- 
aob.  Sat.  i.  9  ;  Varra,  Dt  Re  RmtL  I  37)  being 
mly  «  dinlactie  firicty  of  Diana,  joat  aa  DieipHer 
or  Di'ipiter  rorrvyvinds  to  Jupiter  ;  and  other  ex» 
amples  nii;;ht  n:adily  he  gi^  en,  for  the  change  uceurs 
in  mlmofit  eveiy  word  which  has  the  fyttnUes  de  or 
or  '/i  }»efore  a  vowel.  Aijni'U  the  ronsecratinn  of 
the  kiilciids  to  Junu  (Ovid.  FaUi^  L  ho,  vi.  39  ; 
Macmbu  Sat.  L  9.  15)  is  referred  by  the  latter 
writer  to  the  fact  that  the  months  oritjinallv  Ix-L'an 
with  the  moun,  and  tliat  .luno  and  Luiui  are  the 
aaase  goddoas  ;  and  the  poet  likewise  points  at  the 
same  connection  in  his  explanation  of  Juno's 
epithet  Lucina.  Moreover,  at  Laurentum  Juno 
wat  wonbipped  as  JnnoKalondaria.  Even  folate 
as  448  B.  a  strictly  lunar  months  were  still  in  use  ; 
lor  Diunysius  {Antiq.  x.  bd)  aays  that  Aj^us,  in 
that  year,  received  the  eouolar  anthcritj  on  the 
idi  i>f  May,  beinir  the  day  of  full  moon,  for  at 
that  time,  he  adds,  the  Komans  regulated  their 
months  by  tbe  moon.  In  fact,  so  compl  u  I3  was 
the  day  of  the  month,  which  they  called  the  ides, 
asaociaitod  with  the  idea  of  the  full  moon,  thai 
iome  derived  tbe  wevd  M  rev  eOovr,  quod  90  die 
plmam  $peciem  luna  demonstret.  (Macrob.  Udd,) 
Quietly  to  insert  the  idea  of  plenam^  when  the 
Oreek  wrird  signified  merely  tpecum^  is  in  accord- 
ance with  those  loose  notions  which  prevailed  in 
nil  ancient  attempts  at  etymology.  But  though 
the  derivation  is  of  course  groundiless,  it  is  of  his- 
torical value,  as  fhowing  tbe  ' 
the  term  idei. 
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For  the  same  reason  probably  the  ides  tt 
were  m  lected  for  thf  ■snrrifice  to  the  goddess  AnrA 
Perenrto,  ia  whoM*  luune  we  have  nothing  mofe 
than  the  feminine  form  ef  the  wovd  munis,  which, 
whether  written  with  one  «  or  two,  whi'tlier  in  iLs 
simple  form  aoaais,  or  diminutive  oiwlf,  auil 
alwaya  i^nifiee  •  rfieli.  Henea,  ae  the  mnnrwIinB 

form  was  easily  adopted  to  denote  the  /*t-r£o/  i 
tiie  »uirs  counut,  «o  the  feniitune  tji  like  mnnzMrr 
might  well  be  employed  to  signify,  firet  the  laoini^ 
revolution,  and  tlieii  the  moon  hen^-lf.     The  ten- 
dency among  the  lUmaoa  to  have  the  came  word 
repeated,  fint  ae  a  male  and  then  as  ntaaalet  dei^« 
bafi  l>een  noticed  by  Ni'lmhr;  and  then*  otxuri  a 
complete  parallel  in  the  name  DiODua,  afterwarda 
Janus,  for  the  god  of  diet^  or  light,  the  asm  ;  IKnaa^ 
afterwards  Jarta,  for  the  goddess  of  light,  the  mosm  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  words  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
That  the  month  of  March  should  have  been 
selected  arose  from  its  bong  the  first  of  the  jeai^ 
and  a  sacrifii^  to  the  moon  miijht  well  talcc  pUicc 
oa  the  day  wbeu  her  )>ouer  is  fully  diaplayird  to 
maOt   The  epithet  I'erenna  itj^el^  means  no  ntor.i 
than  frrr-ciri-iinij.     fsjiy,  NTn  r  ^!^s  himaelf  (c  J  "J) 
connects  the  two  words  Wiiii  objuu,  when  be  soau-s 
the  obfeet  of  the  lacrifiee  to  be^af  mmtmrm  ptmmt. 

narrtjtie  comnhiiir  lu'ttij. 

Another  argument  iu  favour  ot  the  lunar  <Mi^')<i 
of  tbe  Roman  month,  is  doducible  from  the  practice 
of  countinc  the  days  backward  from  the  Kab-n 
Nones,  and  Idea ;  lor  the  phnwes  will  then  aoKMuit 
to  saying  —  **  It  wants  ao  many  days  to  the  new 
moon,  to  the  fir^t  quarter,  to  full  moon.**  It  would 
be  dilticuit,  on  any  other  hypotltesiB,  to  aoootint  for 
the  edoptitn  of  a  node  of  calcnhitian,  which,  to  ear 
notions  at  least,  is  so  inconvenient  ;  and  Indcn.-d  it 
is  exprceslj  reoorded  that  this  practice  waa  derived 
Awn  Oreeee,  onder  wluch  term  the  Athomant 
probably  are  meant ;  and  by  these  we  know  that 
a  strictly  lunar  year  was  employed  down  to  m  hue 
period.    (Macrob.  L  16.) 

But  perhajM  the  most  decisive  proof  of  all  lice 
in  the  .simple  statement  of  Livy  (L  \9\  that  Nunia 
so  regulated  his  lunar  year  of  twelve  months  by 
the  ineeftion  of  intercalary  months,  that  at  the  end 
of  every  nimicfnth  year  it  a^niu  euintided  with 
the  same  point  m  the  sun's  course  fxum  which  it 
started.  Hla  vrordi  aie— (ommmb)  imim^ 
ealaribus  mmsibtis  intrrpon^ndix  itn  disfM'tnntfit  i.i 
viocnsimo  anno  ad  meUtm  eandem  mMu  tmde  ory* 


(frucreni.  Wc  quote  the  text ;  becauK*  editors,  in 
support  of  a  theory,  have  taken  the  liberty  of  alter- 
ing it  by  Uie  ineertion  of  the  word  ^eorto,  foqiet- 
tintf  too  that  the  .  1  i  N  ,  ;  /  tt  riixniimn  atmo 
signify,  not  emrjf  ttcadjf-Juuri/i  jfear^  which  their 
theory  requires,  but  every  twntjf-tJkird,  aeeoedt^ 
to  that  jK'culiar  view  of  the  U<>m;uis  which  li-J 
them  to  cutmt  both  the  extreme*  in  definiiu  the 
interval  fiNnn  one  point  to  another;  and  whJ^  it3l 
survives  in  the  medical  phni>ies  tcrtina  za^quartau 
ciyiia,aa  well  as  in  the  French  expressions  kuit 
jomn  for  a  vxek,  and  yatnxe  joun  for  a  /ortmffkL 
Aceordingly,  it  is  not  doing  violence  to  words,  but 
giving  the  strict  and  necessary  meaning  to  them, 
when,  in  our  own  translation  of  the  passage  iu 
Livy*  we  ea^maa  etenwMO  anno  bj  eway  MosiMnil 
year. 

Now  19  years,  it  is  well  known,  constitute  a  mo»i 
eonvenient  cyde  for  the  conjnnetion  of  a  lunar  tuid 
solar  yeec  A  mean  lunation,  or  ynodic  numthjae^ 
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cording  te  wod.  m  a.»tranomy.  is  29d.  l'2h,  44'  3' 


9md  a  ncaa  tmpical  yoar  MuhL  oh.  415' 40".  Hence 
k  will  "be  found,  that  235  Innatintu  amount  to 
%3Z^L  If  I'..  31*  45  A»hUe  19  tropical  yean  give 
Cd;»iNL  14k.  27'  12  ;  to  that  the  difference  is  only 
4^  ay.  Although  it  wm  wljr  id  the  aecond 
crntarT  b.c.  thjit  Hippart^tTi  trivp  to  fistrnnonnail 
•^jaerralionit  a  ukety  which  cauld  pretend  to  deal 
wUk  •ecflodB  • ;  yet  the  rvgal  period  «f 

tie?  Gr*t>k  tovms  in  ihr  imilfi  of  Itnlv  nuwt 
amwij  baiTe  poaacned  a»tn)Oumers,  frota  whom  the 
HlMbitHilt  af  liSlnni  cioiiH  hw  bonomd  WMsk  ft 
f  rat  tle  a]  knowK  det'  of  both  the  moon  and 
mm\  period,  aa       rofficient  to  show  that  at  the 
mimt  19  idtf  yean  the  ■ooB'h       veold  lie 
i--..r?y  -aha:  it  was  nt  the  commencement;  and  it 
akovid  be  recoUectcd  thai  tbe  imiim  of  l^uraa  it 
I —11  Lliil  ly  tndhioa  irilh  tlie  leaning  of 
MajiTta  Gneda.    At  any  rate  a  cycle  of  19  years 
latnKliioed  by  Metoo  at  Athena,  in  the  year 
4S3  ILC.;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the 
inumed  maj  probably  hare  preceded  lij  A  laog 
period  its  introdnction  into  pojjufar  tw,  th<?  Tnon> 
IB  aa  ic]ip:«oos  festivals  are  generally  cunncctcd 
with  tbe  varioos  dinMMl  of  time,  and  superstition 
li»«T»-f  tre  wntiM  be  nwwt  certainly  opposed  to  in- 
mTAV.^'Au  of  the  alniaoack.    Uow  the  Homans  tuay 
Hare  intereelBled  in  their  19  limv  jeen  tlie  seven 
addrii  ^nal  rrrontha  which  arc  requisite  to  make  u|> 
tkew-hok  nombtf  4tf255(=^12  x  19-t-  7)  lunations, 
ie  a  oelijcei  opao  vhick  it  would  be  useless  to 
—rf^latc.    Frrvin  a  tmion  of  these  yarious  consider- 
atioett,  it  most  be  deemed  highly  probable  that  the 
JkeMSM  St  ene  yeried  poMened  %  diTmon  tt  tine 
Aspeodent  iJ|<n  the  moon's  course. 

IW-  ^  the  JJeeemviri  (so  called  by  Idekr).  — 
bcnetncawUdiindtMed  theRomanatoeheadan 
tie  lajiss  year  are  no  where  recorded  ;  nor  indeed 
the  4ate  td  the  change.    We  hare  seen,  however, 
ihei  c«e«  a  die  year  448  B.  c,  the  yHur  yraa  MlU 
trz       i  by  the  moon's  coarse.    To  this  roust  be 
added  that,  aceording  to  Tuditanus  and  Cassius 
Hoaba,  a  biB  on  the  rabject  of  mtercalatian  was 
brsuirht  be£«e  ^  people  by  those  decemviri,  who 
added  the  two  new  tallies  to  the  preceding  Ten 
(Macn>b.  1 13),  that  i»  iti  the  year  450  a.  c.  That 
tlie  Mteotion  of  these  decemviri  was  called  to  the 
eslrodar  is  a'*©  j»njve<l  hy  the  contents  of  the 
Eleventh  Talile,  whrrcin  it  is  decreed  that  "  the 
festivals  shall  be  w  t  dow-n  in  the  calendars.**  We 
Vj-st  t'tj..  authority  of  Varm  iri  lrrfj,  that  n  system 
^  ibkicaLitj^^Q  already  existed  at  on  earlier  date  } 
It  he  Hiys  that  there  was  a  very  ancient  law  en* 
pa"^  on  ahrunre  t.'llarhv  L.  Pinanusnnc^  FtiriuB 
ia  ibeir  cwmiboe  csu  meuUo  imUrtxiiaru  ascnintur. 
Wtadd  tke  ktt  words  a  Latta  from  the  text  of 
Maaobiof  (c.  13"),  becanse  their  import  is  doubtful. 
I'  vt  are  rwht  in  interpreting  them  thus — **the 
Imi  1^  wUdb  11  oitpresaed  by  a  aoiitli  called 

v^frmliry^'"  jM  that  is  mount  rnay  be  one  nf  tl  i' 
iilimlsnr  iBoationi,  which  must  have  existed 
maiille  old  hsMV  year.  At  tlw  period  ef  the 
ictrnvira!  Iein*lati«n  there  was  probably  instituted 
ttatiam  of  the  year  of  354  days,  which  was  cor- 
Mri  kf  the  tktan  intaKalery  matigik,  called  lCer> 
tritmm,  or  Mercidinos ;  but  so  corrected  as  to 
4^ie  the  rear  and  months  of  all  connection  with 
tlwoiNa^  course    The  length  of  the  sevenU  or- 
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dinarrtnonths  was  probably  that  which  Censorintii 
bos  erroneously  allotted  to  the  montha  of  Numa'a 
lunar  jear,  'vis.:— 


Martius 

Aprilis 

Mains 

Junius 

Quincttli? 
Sextilia 


31 

2,9 
31 
29 
31 

2!) 


dayi. 


n 
n 


SeptemW  29  dayt, 
October      31  ^ 
November  29  « 
DeeeinlMr  29 
Januarius  29 
Februarius  28 


n 
*» 


*  Hit  of  the  ftynodic  month  waa39d. 


Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  nnmba  of  days  ia 
each  month  inuaedtately  prior  to  the  Julian  eanee* 

tion  ;  for  lK)tli  Ccns'  i ill  s  run!  Macrobius  say  that 
Coeaor  added  two  days  to  Januarius,  Scxtilis,  and 
December,  and  one  to  Aprilis,  Junius,  September, 
and  November.  Hence  Niebuhr  appears  to  have 
made  an  error  w^hen  he  asserts  (voL  il  note  1 1 79) 
that  July  acquired  two  more  days  at  the  reform- 
ation of  the  c^ndar,  and  founds  thmon  a  charge 
of  carelessness  against  Livy.  Moreover  that  No- 
vember had  but  29  days  prior  to  the  correction,  ia 
other  words,  that  the  X  VIL  KaJ.  Dee.  Inmwdkteljr 
followed  the  Idu.s  Nov.,  appears  from  a  comparison 
of  Ciccro'k  letters  to  Tiro  {Ad  J 'am,  xvi.  7. 
for  he  reaches  Cmeym  «.  d.  V.  Id.  Nor.,  and  on 
the  XV.  Kal.  Dj'C,  complains — Sfptnnmm  jam  dtrm 
tendtamur.  The  seven  days  in  question  would  be 
IV.  Id.,  Til.  Id.,  Prid.  Id.,  Id. Nov.,  XVII.  Kal. 
Dec,  XVI.  KaL  I)<  r ,  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  That  the 
place  of  the  nones  and  ides  was  in  each  month  the 
Mue  befue  the  Julian  oonection  at  afterwards,  it 
asserted  by  Macrobius. 

The  main  difficulty  is  with  r^aid  to  the  mode 
of  islerealadon.  Piulaidi,  we  have  already  ob- 
served, sj^eaks  of  an  intercalation,  by  him  referred 
to  Numa,  of  22  days  in  alternate  yean  iu  the 
month  of  February.  Cenaorinuti  with  more  pre> 
cision,  says  that  the  ntmiber  of  days  in  each  inter- 
calation was  either  22  or  23,  and  Macrobius  agreea 
with  Mm  in  aDbetafwe.  Of  the  peim  at  wbi^  tha 

suj)emumerary  month  was  iiuscrted,  the  accounts 
are  these :  —  Vaiio  {!)•  LUtg.  LaL  vL  56)  says,  the 
twdfth  month  wat  Februaiy;  and  when  bterraU* 
tions  take  place,  the  6ve  last  days  of  this  month 
are  removed.  Censorinus  agrees  herewith,  when 
he  places  the  mtercalation  generally  (poiisnmumy 
in  the  month  of  February,  between  the  Terminal  ia 
and  the  Regifuijium,  that  is  immediately  after  the 
day  called  by  the  liooians  a.  d.  VI.  KaL  Mart  or 
by  us  the  24th  of  February.  This,  again,  ia  con« 
firmefi  by  Macrobius.  The  sr  ttin'/ aaide  of  th^  Inst 
five  days  agrees  with  the  pnctice  which  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  the  Egyptiani  of  considering  the  five 
days  over  the  3G0  as  Bearcely  belonging  to  the 
year,  and  not  placing  them  in  any  month.  So 
compleCdy  warn  these  fire  days  eonudcrt  d  by  the 
Romans  to  be  something  extraneous^  that  the 
soldier  utpean  to  have  received  pay  only  ior  360 
daysb  For  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  soldier  re- 
ef ivcd  f/rwj  asfcs  per  day,  t.  e.  \^  of  a  denarius  j 
but  Uomitian  (Suet.  JMm.  7)  addidit  guartum  sfs- 
pmdhm  oarsoe  Hsiwot.  Thus,  as  25  denarii  made 
an  aurrtis,  the  annual  pay  prior  to  Domitlan  was 
(360xl0)-i-16  denarii  =  (360  X  10) -i.(lCx25> 
anraaw9  anrri ;  and  thna  the  addition  of  three 

aurei  wns  [;rrcihi  ly  a  r-iii-tli  r.iiirt\  T.ri:-tfv,  the  fes- 
tival Tennni.il  i.i,  .xs  its  name  implies,  marked  the 
end  of  the  y.  .and  tbis  by  the  way  again  provet 
that  March  was  originally  the  first  month. 

The  intercalary  month  was  called  McpictSuwt,  or 
McpKi)8<Imt.   (^Plutarch,  Numa,  10  ;  CWs.  59.} 

41  9 
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We  gire  it  m  Greek  cbamcten,  becaoie  it  happesi 
Mowwhat  strangely  that  no  Im^  radnr  hniDMi- 

tioned  the  name,  the  term  mentis  interkakris  or 
int^rkalarins  supplying  its  place.  Thus,  in  the  year 
of  intercalation,  the  day  after  the  ides  of  February 
wns  called,  not  as  usual  a.  d.  XVI.  Kalendu 
Martias,  but  a.  d.  XI.  Kalendaa  intorknlnn-s.  St 
a1»o  there  were  the  Nona©  iiiterkaiares,  und  Idui 
intorkalares,  and  after  this  last  came  either  a.  d. 
XV.  or  XVI.  Kal.  Mart ,  nccortling  as  the  month 
had  22  or  2^  days,  or  nither,  if  we  add  the  five 
nmuning  days  Mnidc  off  from  February,  27  or  28 
days.  In  rit^irr  rase  the  Regifiigium  retained  its 
ordinary  de«igimlion  a.  d.  VL  KaL  Mart.  (See 
Aaeonhia,  Ad  Oral,  pro  Mttom^  andtheAstf  TW- 

umpkalt!*,  493,  A.  V.  r.)  "\Vhcn  Cicnm  T^Ti'tc?  to 
Auicns  (ri,  \\Acoep%(ua»  UUeran a.d.  V.  Tervwmiia 
(i,  «.  Ww.  19) ;  Iw  «IM  this  ttmig*  mod*  of  do- 
finiiiif  a  date,  because,  being  then  in  Cilic  iri,  lie  w  as 
not  aware  whether  anv  intercalation  had  been  in- 
terted  ^1  yew.  Indeed,  he  says,  in  motlier  part 
of  the  same  letlWa  S»  m  eimvab&t  qaati  wMu- 
iatmm  nm  »U. 

Besides  the  intercalary  month,  mention  is  occa- 
sionally made  of  an  intercalary  dav.  The  object 
of  this  was  solely  to  prevent  the  first  day  of  the 
jear,  and  perhaps  also  the  nones,  from  coinciding 
with  tbe  nundinae^  of  which  mention  has  been  al- 
rpad y  made.  (Macrob.  i.  1 8.)  Hence  in  lAvy  (xlv. 
41),  JntereaiatuM  eo  unno ;  poiftridie  Tcrminalia 
interoa/ttm  /iterunt.  This  would  not  have  hem 
said  hnri  '.he  day  nf  iiitt^rcabtion  been  invariably 
the  same  ;  and  again  l^ivy  (xliii.  il).  Hoe  amio 
tntrroalaium  est.  Terlio  die  pott  TermimaUa  Calen- 
dae  intercctlare.H  fucrfy  i,  e.  two  days  aftrr  thr  Tcr- 
minalia, so  that  the  dies  intercalaris  was  on  this 
oceanoD  feeerted,  aa  well  as  the  month  so  called. 
Nav,  rvcn  afti  r  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
the  i^ame  superstitious  practice  remained.  Thus, 
in  the  yew  40  a.  c,  a  day  was  faiserted  Ibr  thk 
purpose,  and  afterwards  an  onuBsion  of  a  day  took 
pUloe,  that  the  calendar  might  not  be  disturbed. 
(DiaiiGMt.xlTiH.  33.) 

The  system  of  intercalating  in  alternate  years 
22  or  23  days,  that  is  ninety  days  in  eight  years, 
woe  borrowed,  we  are  told  by  Mocrobius,  from  the 
Greeks;  and  the  assertion  is  probable  enough,  first, 
because  from  the  Greeks  the  Romans  generally  de- 
rived all  scientific  assistance  ;  and  secondlr,  because 
the  dcoemviml  legislation  was  avowedly  dmwn 
from  that  fpiarter.  Moreover,  at  the  very  period 
in  que«tton,  a  cycle  of  eight  years  appears  to  have 
been  in  nie  at  Athena,  K>r  the  Metonic  period  of 
1 9  )*enrs  was  not  adopted  before  432  n.  c.  The 
liouians,  Ijowcvcr,  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of 
some  clumsiness  in  applying  the  science  they  de> 
rived  from  Greece.  The  addition  of  ninety  days 
in  a  cycle  of  eight  years  to  a  lunar  year  of  354 
dayn,  would,  in  snbolanee,  lum  ■mounted  to  tbe 
addition  of  llj  (»90-f8)  days  to  ea<  h  vtar,  so 
that  the  Romans  would  virtually  have  possessed 
tfM  Julian  ealen^.  At  It  was,  they  added  the 
intercalation  to  a  year  of  355  days  ;  and  conse- 
quently, on  an  average,  ev«y  year  exceeded  it* 
proper  length  by  a  day,  if  we  neglect  the  naeen- 
racies  of  the  Julian  calendar.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  the  civil  and  solar  years  were  greatly  at  vari- 
aiwe  In  Ae  year  664  jt.  v.c  On  the  Uth  of 
Quinctilis,  in  that  year,  a  remarkable  eclipse  of  fhe 
son  occurred.  (Liv.  xzxvii.  4.)  This  ecH{«M»,  says 
Ideler,  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  one  which 


occuxred  on  the  Uth  of  Match,  190  jl  c  of  tbe 
Jnlfaui  calendar,  nd  wideb  at  Bona  waa  nsaily 

total.  Again,  Uie  some  historian  (xliv.  37)  mm- 
tions  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  which  occurred  in  tlie 
night  between  the  3rd  and  4th  of  September,  m 
the  year  of  the  city  586.  This  most  have  bc«n 
\hf  total  eclipse  in  the  ni^  betWMii  tha  Slftaad 
22nd  of  June,  IGU  B.C. 

That  attempts  at  IqgiahtiaB  ftr  ^  fwposs  of 
correcting  so  serions  nn  error  were  artiiallr  maie, 
appears  from  Macrubius,  w  hoi,  aware  hira^clf  ui  tat 
cause  of  the  error,  says  thai,  byway  of  correction,  is 
every  third  nrtocnnia!  piTioi-l,  instead  of  SO  int/-r- 
calarr  days,  only  t)6  were  insetted.  Again  it  a&- 
fwsm  «hnt  M*  Adiina  Obbrio,  in  bit  consakU^ 
lis'')  B.  c,  that  is,  the  very  year  before  that  in 
which  tbe  above-mentioned  lunar  ed^ae  occumd, 
bitradoeed  aoma  lagiilatifo  meaaiTO  npon  tte  tab* 
ject  cf  intercalation.  (Macrob.  i.  13.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  statement  of  Macrobius,  a  tfdit 
oi2i  yean  waa  adopted,  and  it  ii  Ail  toy 
passat^c  which  has  induced  tlir-  editors  of  Livy 
to  insert  the  word  )mmi(o  in  the  text  abead^ 
quoted. 

As  the  festivals  of  the  Romans  were  for  theBO^ 
part  dependent  upon  the  calendar,  the  regulstioa 
of  the  latter  was  intrusted  to  the  college  of  pooti- 
fices,  who  in  early  Umei  were  chosen  exchsively 

from  the  body  of  patricians.  It  was  therefore  iji 
the  power  of  the  college  to  add  to  their  other  meaiw 
of  oppressing  the  plebeians,  by  keeping  to  them* 
selves  thr  knri'.vlrd^^r  of  the  days  on  which  just'c? 
could  be  admmulercd,  and  ii»t>euiiiiiesof  tbe  peofile 
could  be  bald.  In  the  year  304  &  c,  one  Co. 
Flaviu.s,  a  secretary  (jKriUi)  of  Appius  Claudiu.i.  is 
said  fraudulently  to  have  made  the  FatU  pobUc 
(Lk.  xL  4«|  Clc^  Pm  Mmm,  «;  11  $  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxziii.  1  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  5  ;  A.  GcHiui,  \\. 
Macrob.  i.  15 1  Pomponius,  IH  Chijpm  Juris  in  tiie 
Digest].  ttt3;  «ndCioetn,itrf  JttLHI.)  Ilap- 
pears  however  from  the  last  i>a«sage  that  Attiri.3 
doabted  the  truth  of  the  story.  In  either  case,  the 
other  privilege  of  rM^uhuing  the  year  by  the  ianr* 
tion  of  the  intercalary  month  gave  them  great 
political  power,  which  they  were  not  backward  ta 
employ.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  matter 
of  intercalation  was  left,  says  Cmsorinus  (c.  20),  to 
the  unrestrained  pleasure  of  thepontificea  ;  and  tbe 
majority  of  these,  on  personal  grounds,  added  to  or 
took  frooB  the  year  by  o^ricioaB  intercalations,  so 
as  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  period  during  which 
a  magiatiato  re r named  in  office,  and  serioiuiy  to 
bene6t  or  injure  the  former  of  the  public  rerenoib 
Similar  to  this  is  the  language  employed  by  Ma- 
crobius (L  4),  Anrnaionus  (xxvL  1),  Solinus  (ci.), 
Plutarch  (Cau,  t,  59),  and  their  aasertions  are  oon- 
firnt  il  hy  the  letters  of  Cicero,  written  during  li's 
proconsulate  in  Cilicia,  the  constant  boxthen  of 
wbSeh  ia  ft  nqvaat  Uwt  the  poniilteea  wiH  Ml  add 

to  his  year  of  government  by  intercaliition. 

In  consequence  of  this  iioenoe,  aajs  Saetenias 
(Out.  40),  neither  tbe  iartitrada  of  tbe  barrcH 

coincided  with  the  summer,  nor  those  of  the  vin» 
tage  with  the  autumn.  But  we  cannot  desirs  a 
better  proof  of  the  confusion  than  a  oomparisaii  of 
thiM  short  passages  in  the  third  book  of  Cacasi's 

BeU.  Oir.  (c  6),  Pridi«  nona*  Januarias  nmn$  so/df 
— (c  Q)jamquf  hienuadproptaqua/xit — (c.  25 )  uaUH 
jam  mentts  trcrnsieraidtt kimu  jam  prtienpitrtrrraL 

y'rnr  r,f  Julins  Crrf-tar.—  Tri  thi'  V'-'.ir  4G  b.  r, 
Caesar,  now  muster  ol  the  iiomoa  world,  crowned 
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^'jm  o:h*Tzyai  »onIces  In  liis  countn'  by  cmploy- 
ji^  ki*  uidiuril)',  A6  pnuifox  maxiniua,  ia  the  cor- 
fMCioB  of  tiiia  aerioos  eviL    Fcir  thia  fNii|WW  he 
XTwWd  hini*e!f  of  the  lenrices  of  Sotig'-ne",  the 
,  aod  a  ien6a  xamcd  2d.  Fiariiu,  tiiougb 
tm,  wut  told,  WM  trail  Mqnamtod 
« '.'Jb  aj^tr}:)on]r,  and  Indeed  was  the  author  of  a 
vork  of  MOW  mem  1900  the  sttkj«ct»  which  mu 
•taicsMBlhetBKamiDf.  TlwdnrfaiidMK 
r>.i«>  uf-on  t!ie  subject  of  the  Juliaji  rcformatifin 
mn  Piutaith  (Ohs.  c         DioD  Canios  (xUii. 
2t>),  Appiaa  (£1^  ML  Oik  fi.  ad  eitr.),  Orid 
(/«^  iiL  155),  Suetonius  (Cu^js.  c  40),  Pliny 
{i/.  A'.  xriiL  57),  Ccojoriniu  (c.  20),  Macrobius 
{/M,  L  14),  Ammianos  MarceQinus  (xxrL  1), 
Hiam  (L  45).  Of  these  Ceasorintu  is  the  most 
prprwe  :  —  "  The  cotifusion  was  at  last,"  says  he, 
"  aimed  M>  far  that  C.  Ca,c9ar,  the  pontifex  niaxi- 
WB|  ■  his  third  coosukte,  with  Lepidos  for  hts 
coD«rw,  inierted  betwet-n  NovemLerand  Decem- 
ber t%o  mtgiyalary  moatks  of  67  days,  the  month 
^  Febrauy  haring  already  receired  an  intercahi- 
tMD  cf  23  days,  and  thos  nuxde  the  whole  year 
ts  eeosist  of  445  days.    At  the  same  time  he  pro- 
niadmuMH  m  i«pettta«i  of  nnnfaur  enen  by  cast- 
jr?  iwi^.f  the  inferraLary  month,  and  adapting  the 
year  ia  the  ton's  ooune.    Accofdiugly,  to  the  355 
igfi  tt  the  ]»rcTioasly  existing  year,  he  added  ten 
iaji,  which  hf;  so  dLslributcd  between  the  scren 
hsmng  29  days,  that  January,  bextiUs,and 
mieiyed  two  cadi,  die  othen  but  ene  ; 
and  these  additional  days  he  jdaccd  at  the  end  of 
tht  seraai  months,  no  doubt  with  the  wish  not  to 
imim  the  Tuioas  feettra]*  from  those  positions  in 
tke  serenl  nooths  which  they  had  so  long  occu- 
pied.  Hence  in  the  present  calendar,  although 
tkre  are  seven  months  of  31  days,  yet  the  four 
Maifal,  which  froto  the  first  po&seseed  thsl  VUtth 
ha,  arr  rti'.l  distingxiishahle  l>y  havinif  their  nones 
f9  the  MiiUiLh,  the  rest  having  ihem  011  the  hlth 
it  ^  Konth.     Lastly,  in  consideration  ef  the 
ftan»T  ff  a  dav,  which  he  considered  as  com- 
ikxmg  the  true  j«:ar,  he  cfclablisht-d  the  rule  that, 
St  the  end  of  erery  four  years,  a  single  day  sliould 
ir:t«rcr.!ali'd,  where  th*-  nu  nth  had  l>een  hitherto 
iLMn^d,  tiuuisjixuuicdiatciy  alter  the  Tcrmiualia ; 
«1uek      bnsw  called  the  BimeKtum.^ 

Tlj»  vt-ar  of  4i5  days  is  commonly  called  by 
t^Mmdogiits  the  jear  of  omfuiion  ;  but  by  Macro- 
iiu,  Msie  Mt,  the  lut  ytar  ef  eonftwiaa.  Tbe 
cf  Jajiuar^',  of  the  year  708  a.  it.  c,  fell  on 
Uiii  of  October,  47  b.'c.  of  the  Julian  calen- 
4m  :  the  kalends  ef  ICarcb,  708  A.  V.  c,  en  the  let 
of  JsausTT,  -tG  B.C.  ;  and  lastly,  the  kalends  of 
J^MHwr,  tOd  u.  c,  on  the  1st  of  January,  45 
■kc  Oftlw  eeeondef  dietwointeKahrynintlit 
mer.f-i  in  thij  year  afUr  Nnv.  TiiJxr,  mentlMt  ]• 
asde  m  Ckcxo'a  lettaa  {Ad  Fam.  tL  14). 

Itiw  fiebaUj  the  erigind  iataDtkn  ef  Cbesar 
to  comnence  the  year  with  the  shortest  day.  The 
viMcr  salstiee  at  Rome,  in  the  year  46  b.  c,  occur- 
n1  SB  the  34  th  of  December  of  die  Juliaii  calendar. 
II  It  mot'iTe  far  delaying  the  commencement  for  seven 
%t  ifluger,  instead  of  taking  the  following  day,  was 
P'^ivbly  the  desure  to  gratify  the  nqiecBtition  of  the 
K..n^,ji,  br  cau*:n;t  the  first  year  of  the  reformed 
<»ie«Wfa»&monthcday  of  ihenewmoon.  Accord- 
i^T*  it  is  found  that  the  mean  new  moon  occurred 
•AllflMe  sn  the  Istof  Jmary,  45  u.  c,  at  6h.  16' 
Ml.  In  this  Ti-av  T\!'>Tif  cnn  be  rTpl.iirn  d  the  phrase 
ind  by  Idacnihius  :  Anmaa  amiem,  Caesar,  kaintis 
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ml  limam  dtmaui<mibm.s  conntiMam^  odido  palam 
projMmio  fjtdUieaviL  1  his  edict  is  also  mentioned 
hy  Plutarch  where  he  gifee  the  aneedote  ofCSeen^ 
who,  on  beirg  t(  !d  by  some  one  that  the  constel- 
lation Lyra  would  rise  the  next  morning,  obsenredf 
Y«*f  na  deaht,  in  obedience  to  the  e£ct** 
The  mode  of  denoting  the  days  of  the  month 
will  cauee  no  diificulty,  if  it  be  recollected,  that  tbe 
kalende  alway*  deaole  the  fint  of  die  aontb,  that 
thi  Tinfii  s,  iK  ciir  nil  the  geventh  of  the  four  months 
March,  May,  i^uinctilie  or  July,  and  October,  and 
en  the  fiftti  of  the  other  months ;  that  the  ides 
always  fall  eight  days  later  than  the  nones  ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  intermediate  days  are  in  all  aia*^ 
reckoned  backwards  upon  the  Roman  principle 
already  exphuned  of  counting  both  extremes. 

Fur  the  aonth  of  Jaavaiy  the  notation  will  bo 
OS  fuUows  :  — 


1  Kal.  Jan. 

2  a.  d.  IV.  Non.  Jan. 

3  n.  d.  III.  Non.  Jan. 


4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Prid.  Non. 
Non.  Jan. 
a.  d.  VIIL 

a.d.  vn. 


Jan. 


Id.  Jan. 
Id.  Jan. 
&.  d.  VI.  Id.  Jan. 
a.  d.  V.  Id.  Jan. 
a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Jan. 
a.  d.    III.  Id.  Jan. 

12  Prid.  Id.  Jan. 

1 3  Id.  Jan. 

14a.d.XIX.KaLFeh. 

15a.d.XVIIT.Kal.Fcb. 
16iud.  XVlI.KaLFeb. 


17  a.  d.  XVL 

18  a.  d.  XV. 

\9  a.  fl  XIV. 
•JOiL  d.  Xlli. 

21  a.  d.  Xn. 

22  a.  d.  XT. 

23  a.  d.  X. 

24  a.  d.  IX. 

25  a.  d.  VI  If. 

26  a.  d.  vn. 

27  a.  d. 

28  a.  d. 
25  a.  d. 
SOa.d. 


VI. 

V. 
IV. 

III. 


81  PlmLKaL 


Kal.  Feb. 
Kal.  Feb. 
Kn!  Feb. 
Kal.  Feb. 
KaL  Feb. 
Kal.  F.  b. 
Kal.  Feb. 
Kal.  Feb. 
Kal.  Feb. 
Kal.  Feb. 
KaL  Feb. 
Kal.  Feb. 
KaL  Feb. 
KaL  Feb. 
Fob. 


The  letters  a  <f  are  often,  through  error,  written 
together,  and  so  confounded  with  the  preposition 
ady  which  would  have  u  different  meaning,  fora^ 
kalendat  would  signify  lit/.,  i.  e.  on  or  It'Jhre  the 
halauU,  The  letters  arc  in  fact  an  abridgement 
of  ante  diem^  and  the  fiill  phrase  for  **  on  the  lecend 
of  January  "  would  be  ante  diem  quartttm  nonOM 
JautiarLiu.  The  word  tuU«  iu  this  expression  scema 
really  to  belong  m  Mma  to  aonas,  and  to  be  tibo 
cawxe  why  nnnas  it  an  acCTisativc.  Hence  wrtir 
fcuch  |iiir.ises  us  (Cic  Phil.  iii.  H),  in  ante  diem  tfrntr- 
turn  KaL  Dtetmbru  distidii,  he  put  it  off  to  the 
fourth  day  before  the  kalends  of  December,"  (Caea. 
Bdl.  UaU.  i.  6)  la  die$  erctt  anU  diem  V.  KaL  Apr^ 
and  (Gaee.  Bdl.  CVp.  i.  11)  onto  ^mms  <fft«  Umru§ 
fit,  for  '•/!>.  Tin-'  same  confi;>i'-(n  p-Tists  in  the 
phrase  jMst  paucos  dte*.  which  means  ^  a  few  days 
after,**  md  is  equivalent  to  pmel*  poti  diisfisis. 
Whether  x}\\-  i  Iira«c  Kalcndae  Junuarii  was  ever 
used  by  the  bt^t  writers  is  doubtftiL  The  words 
an  oamoionlj  abbrariaied  ;  and  those  passage* 
where  ApriUs,  Decenibria,  ^c.  occur,  are  of  no 
avail,  as  they  are  probably  accusatives.  The  amio 
may  be  omitted,  in  which  ease  the  pbnae  will  be 
die  quarto  nonarum.  In  the  leap  year  (to  use  a 
modem  phoae),  the  last  daja  of  jPebmaiy  were 
called—* 

FM>.  28.  ^a.  d.  TII.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  24       a.  d.    VI.  Kal.  Mart,  po«ten'or 
VL  KoL  Mart,  nriotem. 
V.  KaL  Marl 
IV.  Kal.  Mart. 
III.  KaL  Mart. 


Feb.25.»a.d. 
Feh.2<l.^a.d. 

Feb.  27.  =  a  d. 
Feb.  28.3Ba.  d. 


Feb.  29.  =  Prid  Kal.  Mart 

Iu  which  the  words  prior  and  posterior  arc  used  m 
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reference  to  the  retrograde  direction  of  the  reckon- 
ing. Such  at  lea«t  is  the  opinion  of  Idclcr,  who 
nfen  to  CcIaus  in  the  Digest  <50.  tit.  IC.  8.  W). 

From  the  fact  tliat  the  intprralaU'd  yair  has  two 
days  called  <tnie  diem  scjttumy  the  name  of  lii^scxtile 
liaa  been  a|iplied  to  it.  The  tann  awjiiw  hmextiiis^ 
however,  doc>'  not  occur  in  any  wTitcr  prior  in 
Beda,  but  in  placo  of  it  the  phnuc  annus  bissejcius. 

It  wag  the  intention  of  Oeeear  that  the  bisscx- 
iur.i  ttld  he  huerted  perado  quadriamii  circuiiu^ 
US  Ct'iiaorinuB  8ay%  or  <f»uUo  quoqm  mdpitmte  armo^ 
to  UM  the  tratdi  ef  MaecDbina.  The  pbnMe,  how- 
ever,  which  C.'if's.ir  uaoiI  sih-ius  to  have  1k-cti  f/tuirfo 
guoque  anaOf  which  was  interpreted  by  the  priests 
to  meea  erery  thiM  year.  The  eomeqiieiMe  waa, 
that  in  tlie  your  V,  i\.  a  the  Emperor  Augustas, 
lindiog  that  three  more  inicrcalatioot  had  been 
made  than  mm  the  intentioii  of  the  law,  gave 
directions  that  for  the  nezi  twdro  yean  that) 
•hould  be  no  bissextile. 

The  services  which  Caesar  and  Augustus  bad 
confcrnd  vpoa  tiieir  country  by  the  reformation 
of  the  yonr,  8''C'm  to  have  l>een  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  compllmeiits  paid  to  them  by  tlie  iii- 
■erdon  of  their  names  in  the  calendar.  Juliiu  was 
substituted  for  Qiiiiictilis,  the  month  in  which 
Caesar  was  bom,  in  the  second  Julian  year,  that  is, 
the  year  of  the  dietatorit  death  (Ccnsorinna,  c  22) ; 
for  the  first  Julian  year  was  the  first  ymr  of  the 
corrected  Julian  calendar,  that  is,  45  J),  c.  The 
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name  Augustus,  in  place  of  Sextilis,  was  introduord 
by  the  emperor  himself,  at  the  time  when  he  recti- 
fied the  error  in  the  mode  of  intercalatiiig  (Sa«i 
Aup.  c.  31),  anno  Antjustann  irr.  T\ic  first  xm 
of  the  Augustai)  era  was  27  a.  c,  su^  tbat  lo 
wh ich  he  first  took  the  Mme  of  Augtntat, mfii.4 
Af.  Vipsanio  Agrippa  cots.  He  ^ft'as  bom  in  Sep. 
tember  ;  but  gave  the  preference  to  the  preceding' 
nenth,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  scnatos-consultum, 
by  Macrobius  (i.  12).  **  Wbereu  tLe 
Emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  in  the  month  of  Sex- 
tilis, was  first  admitted  to  the  consulate,  and  thrice 
enter  fl  thi-  city  in  triumph,  and  in  the  n-:. 
mouth  the  legions,  frum  the  Janicnloin,  pisced 
themselves  nnder  his  auspices,  and  hi  the  isim 
month  Egypt  was  brought  under  the  autliotit?  of 
the  Roman  peojde,  and  in  the  some  mouth  an  ead 
was  put  to  the  dril  wan  ;  and  wheieas  6r  tbeie 
reasons  the  month  is,  and  has  been,  mr>*t  f«- 
ttmate  to  this  empire,  it  is  hereby  decR>ed  by  tk 
senate  that  the  said  momth  shall  be  caDed  AegoL 
tus."  A  picbiscitum,  to  the  same  effect,  vu 
fkossed  on  the  motioa  of  Sextos  Pacnnii^  tbliaw 
of  the  plcbs.** 

The  month  of  September  in  like  manner  reccittd 
the  name  of  Genuauicus  from  the  general  s<i  called, 
;uid  the  appellation  appears  to  )iave  existed  even  in 
the  tino  01  Macrobius.  Domitian,  too,  coafcmd 
his  name  upon  October  ;  but  the  old  w<iid«isie> 
stored  upon  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 


Our  rTav*  of  the 
Mouth. 


March,  Mnjr,  Julf, 
October,  tuive  Bl 
dajri. 


1. 

9. 

3. 

nntc 

4. 

IV.  f 

Nonas. 

5. 

III.  J 

6. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

7. 

NoN!«. 

8. 

vin.  ^ 

9. 

VIL 

10. 

VI. 

ante 

11. 

V. 

idus. 

19. 

IV. 

13. 

Iff. 

14. 

Pridie  It 

us. 

15. 

Imane. 

16. 

XVIT.  " 

17. 

XVi. 

18. 

XV. 

c 

19. 

XIV. 

o 

a 

«a 

XIII. 

u 

21. 

XJI. 

rip 

S9. 

XL 

0  .z 

23. 

X. 

S4. 

IX. 

95. 

vrir. 

VII. 

*« 

27. 

VI. 

28. 

V. 

39. 

IV. 

< 

sa 

nr. 

31. 

Pridie  Kalendai 

(of  the  month 

following). 

January,  Aogost, 
Deeember,  have  81 
dsfi. 


Kalkndis. 

IV.  1  ante 

nr.  J  Nonas. 
Pridie  Nonas. 
NoKis; 

VIII. 
VII. 

VI.        1  ante 

V.  r  Idua. 

TV. 

Pridie  Iditi. 

Idibus. 
XIX. 
XVIII. 
XVII. 
XVI. 
XV. 
XIV. 
XIII. 
XII, 
XI. 
X. 
IX. 
VIII. 
VII. 
VI. 
V. 
JV. 

III. 

Pridie  Kalcndas 
(of  the  month 
following). 


•5 
a 
o 

a 
» 

ji  _o 

a 


April,  June,  S«p> 
tembcr,  NoTembiM', 

have  30  davi. 


ante 
Idus. 


KALrvnis. 
IV.    1  ante 
III.   J  Nonas. 
Pridie  Nonas. 
NoKis. 
VIII. 
VI  I. 
VI. 
V. 
IV. 

Pridie  Idus. 

Idibus. 
XVllI. 
XVII. 
XVI. 
XV. 
XIV. 
XIII. 
XII. 


XI. 
X. 
IX. 
VIII. 
VII. 
VI. 
V. 
IV. 

Pridie  Kalenilas 
(of  the  month 
following). 


J3 

d 
o 

S 


o  .S 
8.2 


F«?lmi«rT  h»  9 
daf  i,  ana  in  Lap 

Yrar  H?. 


KALE.VDiS. 

IV.    \  Ante 

III.    I  N.-m. 
Pridie  Noius. 
Notttti 
VIII. 

vir. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

Pridie  Idol. 

Idibus. 
XVL 
XV. 
XIV. 
Xlli. 
XII. 
XI. 
X. 
IX. 
VIIL 
VII. 
VI. 
V. 
IV. 

III. 

Pridie  Kaleodas 


i 

a 


c 
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The  Fasti  rf  Ca^^ir  hare  not  come  iown  to  us 
ii  ikek  ei^ire  tona.  Soch  tagtacnU  as  exist  ma/ 
kt  MKn  in  Onrtet^  JiisonjBAoMa)  of  bmm  cont- 

(irtr'y  'f.  Frr_-i:ii's  work,  Fas(orvm  Anni  Rinnuni 

. .  /fci^iBaNMs.   See  also  some  pajpen  bjr  Idclcx  in 
Bt>4  yvwrfon*  for  1822  and  1828. 

JTmfirtfforiast  I'car. — The  Julian  calendar  snp- 
the  Dean  tropical  rear  to  be  365d.  6b. ;  bat 
xik,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  exceeds  tlia  nal 
ssteMi  bj  11'  13*,  the  accumulation  of  wllidl, 
Teir  after  jcar,  CB»Ti»»d  at  list  considerablp  incon- 
T-TiKEce.  AcxsordLrij;! y,  in  tho  year,  loii'i.  Pope 
Gtwwt  th  -  XllU  a!ftsiiud  by  Akgrrios,  Ulitt, 
r-'-t  .ph.  C'ui\i.i5>,  r*etri;s  Ciaconin»,  r>rd  otheiS, 
ipiih  rtfuraiMKi  tbe  calendar.  The  ten  daj-g  by 
nikh  the  jmt  bad  been  undulr  retarded  were 
rtTQck  oct  Tjy  a  regulation  that  the  day  aAer  the 
()«Lnh  of  Uctcber  in  that  year  should  be  csUed  the 
CAeeatli ;  and  h  m  ecdend  tbm,  wbcRVM  hilhcrte 
an  r.t  r  i!r.ry  day  bad  hecn  in^r-rted  ptpit  fonr 
;«an,  tor  the  future  three  such  intercalations  in 
tk  tonne  «(  Cdot  bundred  years  shenld  be  emitted, 
vuL,  in  those  rears  which  are  divinililc  without 
tesmsnia  by  100,  but  not  by  400.  Thus,  accord- 
i^rtotbe  Jvfim  onlender,  tile  years,  1600,  1700, 
lilC-0, 1900, and  2000  were  to  have  he.  n  bissextile ; 

bj  the  regulation  of  Gregory,  the  years  1700, 
ItM^md  1900,  wore  to  rccdre  no  intmaktion, 
vbiie  the  rears  1600  and  2000  were  to  be  biMextile, 
M  befinv.  The  bull  which  eflRected  this  change,  was 
•art  Feb.  24,  1582.    The  fullest  account  of  this 
ecnrnion  is  to  be  fotind  in  the  work  of  Clavius", 
Itomam  Calefrf'irii  a  Gr'  (}ono  XIII,  P.  M, 
Wtfiftrfi  Erfiwaiio,    As  the  Gregariiin  rali>rid.ir  has 
•rfj  97  leap-Tcan  in  a  period  of  400  years,  tbe 
nwan  Grrypr'ian  x^rxT  is  (303  x  3»7.')  +  97  x  366) 
■rm^  that  is  366d.  oh.  AH'  12",  or  only  24" 
M»  tkin  tbe  nean  tropical  year.    This  difference 
in  60  years  would  amount  to  24',  and  in  GO  titni-s 
W,  CT       y«en,  to  24  hours,  or  a  day.  Hence 
tiv  Frock  astraneraer,  Ddnmblv,  has  propoecd 
tWtheyr.-u-a  ?.Gnn,  7200,  10,?:00,  and  all  nuilti- 
l^es  of  IWwO  should  not  be  leap  years.   The  Gre- 
gariui  talendtr  was  introdneed  in  the  grantor  part 
Italy.  ,1!         a-«  in  Spain  and  Portiii,'al,  on  the 
iaj  msatA  io  the  bulh    In  Frani^,  two  months 
by  Ml  edict  ©f  Henry  III.,  tbe  9tb  of  De- 
1  f  KM  followed  by  the  20th.    The  Catholic 
PHi  <rf  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the  Low 
fxwjliiii^  adopted  the  correction  in  1583,  Pohind 
in  1586,  Hungary  in  1587.    The  Protestant  parts 
Clnope  rctistei}  what  they  calii-d  a  Papisticnl  in- 
^■wn  for  more  than  a  ctiiturj-.    At  laitt,  iu  1 700, 
''i^'^t^tant  Germany,  as  well  as  OemMlle  and  Hol- 
hB<i,  allowed  reason  to  prpvail  orcr  pwjudice ;  and 
Prntensat  cantons  of  SwitzcrkuiU  copied  their 
♦■■pie  the  following  year. 

In  England  the  (Ir-cr'^rian  c-ilrndar  ^tis  first 
•iojited  b  1752,  and  in  Sweden  in  1763.  In 
^ia,  and  those  conntriet  which  betosw  to  tiie 
^r^k  cbtifth,  the  JoliaB  year,  «r  oU  s^  at  it  is 
ttiU  pttrails. 
!■  tUs  article  five  nae  bat  been  made  of  Ideler'k 

s*f^  lAr^JicK  ,!.-r  Chrf'nnffMjii:    Ft  r   t!  i  r  infonn- 
connected  with  the  Bxunaa  mensuremcnt  of 
iss  AenumoMiA ;  Dim  i  Hobolooivm  ; 
LrsTRTM;  N'lrs-nrsAK;  Sakccmm.  [T.II.K.] 
CVUDA,  or  CALDA,  the  wana  drink  of  the 
^'''^  and  Remans,  wlneb  eonsisted  of  warm 
""^tirart^^^jl,  irine:,  with  the  additi  m  prohably 
^^^xa.  Tb««MaTccyfiiYearito  kindofdriak. 


CALIGA.  S» 

with  the  andents,  and  could  al  ways  be  procnrod  at 
certain  shops  or  toTeins,  called  tAenm^oUa  (Plaut. 
On*.  il&  IS,  TVm.  iv.  8.  6,  Rud.  n.  6.  4fi>,  which 

Claudius  conmianded  to  h'  closed  at  one  period 
of  his  reign  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  6).  The  vessels,  in 
wlucb  tbe  wine  and  water  were  kept  hot,  appear  to 
have  be<'n  of  a  very  elegant  form,  and  not  unlike 
our  tea-tuns  both  in  abearance  and  construction. 
A  reprcieotatioo  of  one  of  these  vessds  is  given  in 
the  Afuseo  Bm-bemeo  (vol.  iii.  pi.  63),  from  which 
the  follo'wing  woodcut  ia  taken.  In  the  niiddlo 
of  the  vessel  there  is  a  swull  cylindrical  furnace, 
in  which  the  waod  «r  charcoal  was  kept  for 
heating  the  ^\'ater  ;  and  at  the  hottnm  of  thiB 
furnace,  there  arc  four  small  holes  fur  the  ashes 
to  &I1  through.  On  the  right  band  side  of  the 
vessel  there  is  a  kind  of  rup,  comTmmi eating  with 
the  part  surrounding  the  furnace,  by  which  the 
vessel  might  be  filled  withoot  taking  off  the  lid  ; 
and  on  tlio  left  hand  side  there  is  in  about  the 
middle  a  tube  with  a  cock  for  drawing  off  tha 
liqiud.  Beneath  tbe  eonical  covei^  and  on  a  level 
with  the  rim  rf  thf^  vessel,  there  is  a  movi  ahle  flat 
cover,  with  a  hole  in  the  middku  which  closes  tho 
whole  nm  except  tbe  nuntb  of  tiie  saudt  fbmaee. 

Thoni^h  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  this  vessel 
was  used  (m  the  purpose  which  has  been  mentioned^ 


it  is  dilltcult  to  determine  its  Latin  name  ;  but  it 
was  probably  called  atOktpia  [Autuxpsa.]  Po1> 
lux  (x.  6G)  mentions  several  names  which  wcltr 
applied  to  Uic  vessels  used  for  heating  water,  of 
wld^  tbe  2«MAlfi|t,  wbieb  also  oecaia  in  Ladaii 
{hxiph.  8),  a])p<'ars  to  answer  best  to  tho  vesMt 
which  has  been  described  above.  (Bottiger,  Hati' 
no,  vol.  ii.  p.  34 ;  Becker,  IToAm^  foL  iL  176>) 

CALIENDRUM,  a  ]>eriique  oe  wig,  BMaticned 
by  Horaca    {JSerai.  L  8.  4U.) 

CA'LIOA,  a  steong  and  beayy  shoe  wen  b^ 
the  Roman  soldiers.  Althonnh  the  use  of  this 
■pecict  of  ffi'f?^"'*"*""'  extended  to  the  oa^- 
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rioDA,  it  wai  Dot  wurn  by  the  luperior  officers. 
Howe  Um  cManMMt  ■oldien,  indodti^^  ccnturiona, 

were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  oaiiffait  (SueL 

25,  VHtU,  4)  i  when  Cicero  UteroLre  aja 
Pompey  "nultt  caligae  ejot  bob  phedawt**  (Ad 

Ati.  ii.  .'i),  he  mrix-ly  u»e^  tfu'  words  to  indicate 
military  power,   Scrrioe  in  the  lanka  was  aiao 

woi  nid  to  have  riaen  to  the  coiisulthip  a  culu/a, 
i  «.  from  the  imnka  (Sett.  IM  Bmef.  r.  16),  and 
Vmtidiat  jiuwiaw  wicyi—i  im  ea%a  miUaH  M»- 
•M  (Plk  M  M  Yfi.  44).    The  Emperor  QJignla 

rweir<»d  that  fognomcn  when  a  hoy,  in  oonae- 
quetice  of  wrsirinj?  the  cnliga,  which  hi*  father  Ger- 
tmakm  put  on  hia  i<>n  in  order  to  plcnac  the  hoI- 
<lM-n  (TnciL  Anf<.  I.  4  1  ;  Suet  rw«./.  0.)  The 
tniuiipiuil  luouunK^nts  of  Rome  ehow  mo^  di»' 
tmctlf  Ibe  difference  between  the  oal%ft  of  the 
common  soldier  [Arm a]  and  the  oalceus  worn  by 
men  of  higher  rank.  [Abolla  ;  Ara.]  The 
•db  of  tlM  califtR  waa  thickly  atadded  widi  hob- 
nails (c/uvi  aiiifwiiy  Plin.  H.  M  xxxir*  41^ 
ix.  18  }  Juv.  iiL  232,  xn.  2&}, 
Thmmligu  tpectda§orim  (Sost  (hKg.  52),  made 

for  the   1191'    of  8{»ic8   (sprm'ufnrr^),  IVHS  {»n)lMll)ly 

■lach  Ikhter  than  the  ordiuaiy  ahoe  worn  by  the 
■oMienT  rXY.] 

CALIX  (»rvXi(,  comp,  Macroh.  ShU.  v.  21). 
I,  A  amall  dhuking-copi,  oonstanthr  uaed  at  sym- 
poaia  and  on  nmiliir  owaiwiii.    It  li  freqaentiy 

aocn  in  paintings  on  ancient  vaaca  which  repreaent 
drink  ing-acenea,  and  when  empty  ia  uauallT  held 
upright  by  one  of  ita  handlea,  aa  ahown  in  the  cat 

mdar  Symposu'm.   (Xcn.  Symp.  iL  26  ;  Cic.  j 
TVwp.  iii.  lf>:   Hor.  Serm.  iu  B.        &c.)     2.  A 
Tcaaci  lued  in  cooking  (\'mT.  L.  L,  v.  127,  od. 
MUller ;  Ov.  F(uL  v.  509.)    3.  A  tube  in  the 

aqnarrlnrts  ;>ttncbed  to  the  cxtfpuiitv  nf  «'ach  pi[>f, 
where  It  entered  the  castelium.    [.Awl AKOUcxLh, 

CALIJS,  .1  he:it<^Ti  y^th  or  track  nind**  hy  the 
feet  of  cattle,  (iierv.  aU  Virg.  Jem.  it.  405  ;  UiiJ  r. 
Orif.  XT.  16.  f  20.)  Tha  aheep-walka  in  tlu- 
mountainnus  ]>;itU  of  Campnnin  nnd  Apulia  were  the 
property  of  the  Koman  a  tale  ;  and  as  they  were  of 
canaidaaU*  Taltte»  om  of  the  quaeston  nmiftUy 
Kad  these  oifhs  aj«si^ni'd  to  him  as  his  province, 
whence  we  read  of  the  Callium  provincia.  Uia 
principal  dntiet  wen  to  receive  the  teHphtrOy  or 
tax  paid  for  the  pastnraffo  of  the  cattl  and  to 
pntect  Ufa  and  properly  in  these  wild  and  motui- 
t^nottt  diftriela.  wimi  the  tenate  wiahed  to  ptit 
a  alight  upon  the  consula  on  one  occasion  they  en- 
deavoured to  assign  to  them  oa  their  provinces, 
the  core  of  the  woods  {$Ut>ae)  and  aheep-walks 
(cu//«).  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  27  {  Suet.  One*.  19, 
rfoH.i.  29}  in  th«  kit  punge  the  nmiiog  is 
doubtful.) 

CALLI8TBIA  (nMi^ruKX  a  festival,  «r|nr. 
1m|M  merely  a  part  of  one,  held  by  the  womoTi  of 
Laabot ;  at  which  they  aaaerobled  in  llic  souc- 
tnaij  of  Beta,  and  the  fiurcat  received  the  priM  ef 
beauty.  (Srhol.  ad  JL  ix.  12H  ;  SuidaSi  «.  ».  ; 
Antholog.  Pal.  ix.  189  {  Athen.  xiiL  p.  610.) 

A  rfmifaur  eenteat  ef  beaa^,  institated  by  Cyp- 
aelua,  f  nnrrl  a  part  of  a  featival  celebrated  by  the 
Parrhaaiana  in  Arcadia,  ia  honour  of  the  Eleiiai* 
nian  Uemeter.  The  wenoi  takiiif  part  in  it  were 
calh  d  XpvrrctSipoi.  (  Athen.  xiii.  p.  fi09.) 

A  third  content  of  the  same  kind,  in  which, 
hwrenr,  tarn  only  partook,  ia  iwiiwwi  hy  Ath> 


itocua  {Le.  I  oooifare  EtymU.  Aiugn.  i.  r».)  am  oc- 
curring aaMmg  the  Blmw  hi  hoiioar  of  AfclMai& 

The  fairest  man  received  as  prite  a  suit  of  axmmr 
which  he  dedicated  to  Athena,  and  waa  adorned 
by  hii  WeBdi  with  riUMU  and  »  mjtdb  wiMtfc> 
n-c'  arrompfinied  to  the  terajile.  From  thfr  wurt!? 
of  Atheaaeas  (juu.  p.  610),  wlu^  ia  apeak  ing  of 
theae  eenteeta  of  beauty,  memiaw  Tenedos  wiung 
with  L<  t^liiis,  we  niuj>t  infer  that  in  the  fbnner 
ialand  olsu  Calliatcia  were  celebrated.      £Lte  &J 

CALO'NES,  the  aervante  of  the  Pn— n  aal- 
dien,  aaid  to  have  been  ao  called  ban  CWfjruig 
wood  (coAa)  for  their  uae.    (Keatoa,  sl  ti.  ;  Scrr. 
ad  Virg.  Am.  vi  1.)  They  are  generally  aujifMiaed 
to  haw  ben  ihtai,  lad  they  alaoet  finrand  Afact 
of  the  army,  a«  we  may  learn  (rwn  nutny  pfissaiffrt 
iu  Caesar  :  in  tact,  wo  aru  tuid  by  Ju»cpbuj  tkiU, 
from  always  linag  with  the  aiiMiwBi  rimI  bcraig 
present  at  their  exercise*,  they  were  ir'"r^r-'^r  to 
theni  iUtiiie  lu  ok  iii  and  valour.    The  word  caio, 
however,  was  not  confined  tO  thil  i^MfteBtioa,  bat 
wa«  also  applied  to  hum -servants,  instnriCT-?  of  which 
usage  are  foond  in  Horace  V-^iP*<^  ^  ^4.  4il ; 
M.L6.  lOSV 

In  Caesar  ihU  tern  is  generally  found  li_r  iL^  Tf  ; 
in  Tacitus  it  is  coupled  and  OMde  almost  ideoti- 
edwilhlisa;   Stffi  the  evfooae  and  laMe  w«r  tiel 
the  same:  the  Litti  r.  i-i  Hut,  wens  freeraen,  who 
menly  followed  the  camp  £ar  the  puipoaea  of  ^aia 
and  nefdhandisB,  and  wen  ee  fiir  ftotn  1mb§^ 
diapcnsable  to  an  anny,  that  they  were  son>etimc« 
forbidden  to  follow  it  (na  lime  mjueremimr  «*«r- 
citam.  Sail.  BdL  Jmg.  45).    Thoa  again  w«  read 
I  u\  I  he  iiTne  mwvatortmjm,  qm  plauttrit  mmx«M  por» 
talMMtd  (Hirtiua,  D*  BeU.  Afr,  75),  words  which 
pUinly  ahow  that  the  lixae  were  tiadera  and 
dealers.     Livy  alao  ( v.  8)  speaka  of  thctn  as 
carrj'ing  on  btuineas.    The  term  itself  is  twy^n-w-cA 
to  be  connected  witli  iixa,  an  old  ward  aigniij  uig 
water,  inaamuch  aa  the  lixae  eajiplied  this  article 
to  the  soldiers:  since,   ho^ivevcr,  they  pr>l>al<If 
fumuhcd  rcady-oooked  provi»ioas  (e^uwa  e>i>m)y  it 
seema  not  unlikely  that  <A«tr  appeUatian  may  have 
some  allMioB  to  this  cawnmrtanrf.    (Sc^  S  lH. 
L  0.)  IB.  W.J 

CALU'MNIA.    Cdmuutti  ia  defined  bf 

Mariinn  (Dig.  48.  tit  IC.  Ji.  1),  Faha  crimirni  in- 
tenden;  a  definition  which,  aa  there  given,  was 
only  intended  to  apply  to  criminal  mntten,  Tlw 
definition  of  Paulas  {Smtmt.  Rect'f4.  L  tit.  5)  a|v 
plies  to  matters  both  crtwinal  and  civil 
otMM  eat  quifcutnt  prudenmime  per  /rvmdmm  ue^oHmm 
alicui  eomparai.  Cicero  {d«  L  10)  speaka  of 
calumnia,"  and  of  tlie  nimit  oaUida  et  maiitioea 
Juris  imierpretatioy  aa  thinga  related.  Gaiua  saya, 
Cabmmia  tn  ad^ectm  ett^  ticvt  /itrti  crimen ;  the 
criminnlitv  wn"  to  hf  d'^termini'd  by  the  intention. 

When  on  occuwr  iutled  in  his  proof,  and  the 
reus  waa  acquitted,  there  mi^ht  be  an  in  r  ^  inte 
thr  rnrduct  and  motives  of  ih.'  accuser.  1 1  t  [».  r- 
son  who  mado  thia  judicial  inquiry  ((fui  ccKfmuvtt)^ 
found  that  the  accuser  had  merely  acted  fiem  cmr 
of  hidgment,  he  acquitted  him  in  ihf  f  irm  nnr,  pr(>~ 
basti ;  if  he  convicted  him  of  evil  wteDtioo,  de- 
clared lue  aentwice  in  the  wvds  ealnoMMw  mi, 
which  •cotanee  wie  Mlownd  bj  dm  kgd  pni^ 
menti 

Aeeotdin^  to  Mnndin,  die  jNudshnMot  Ibt  o* 

liinmia  was  fi\i  >  y  thr  lex  Remraia,  or,  as  it  is 
aumetimea,  perhaps  inctmectly,  named,  the  kx 
Uamia.  (VaL  lifayt.  iii.  7.  9  BdtititMl 
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1 2* 'ST  wb«i  til*  lex  waspeased,  nor  what  were  its  | 
f^ntJt*:*.  It  appear*  from  Cicero  (/'ro  Sad, 
h'sm.  Amtrimt  c  2Q\  thai  the  fidae  accQMriB%ht 
}  nin<3fd  on  the  for»  hrid  w  ith  the  letter  K,  the 
mitmi  KalumnLa  ;  aiid  u  haa  beeu  conjectured, 
^Hfh  it  is  a  mere  conjfcture,  that  thia  paniah- 
MHjt       inflictfid  bj  the  lex  Remmia. 

Ike  pankhmeot  for  ntliimna  wai  alao  enilium, 
nSe^Mia  n  nanim,  or  lam  of  la&k  (cnttm  omm- 
tic) ;  bn*  priihably  only  m  nriminal  caaea,  or  in 
BMten  relating  to  a  man's  cii  il  eo&dilioo.  (PauluB, 
BMytf.     L  «v     4.  H  ) 

In  :ht  ca»e  of  actionpa,  iht-  calumnia  of  the  actor 
«ai  chccied  bj  the  cttlunmiae  judicium,  the  jadi* 
diaB  coMarinm*  the  iuajuruidinn  ahnnnke,  and 
i^:  n  ♦ti;«latio  ;  which  are  partical;irly  dcscrilied 
Gaiaa  (ir.  174 — 181).    The  defendant  might 
■dtoMi  avail  hinuelf  of  the  cahimniaejudiciuiTi, 
Igr  vtidb  tke  filaiiitiff,  if  be  wad  found  to  be  guilty 
if  ealonuia,  was  roulcted  to  th<-  defendant  in  the 
teedi  part  of  the  raJue  of  the  object  matter  of  the 
•oL  Bat  the  actor  waa  not  mulcted  in  thia  action, 
teku  it  wju  sho%^^l  thnt  h"  'mn^'ht  hi^  *uit  with- 
fccndaiioa,  knowmgiy  aiid  deaigiicdiy.   jn  the 
eabaniun  judicium,  of  whicli  dto  defendant  could 
orfr  avTt.l  Lin.vlf  in  certniii  r'.u-^.  the  rectitude  of 
tie  oiauBiLir's  purpoftc  did  not  save  him  from  the 
fMH^.  tnatead  of  adopting  either  of  theae  modes 
of  proceeding,  the  defendant  niipht  n  qiiire  the 
pli^^  ta  take  the  oath  of  calumnia,  which  waa 

tMm  the  def(  iidant  aim  VU  required  by  the 
poetor  to  awear  that  li»  did  not  dispute  the 
fumSFt daw,  fvimmmim  eamm,  OenecalV  *peak- 

Bf,  if  llrt-  plalntifT  pat  the  defendant  *'i  oath 
(>{F>«r<ia«lina  a  d^u^ebai),  the  defendant  might 
pit  the  pkaotitto  faie  oalii  of  oAttnny.  (Dig.  12. 
tit.  2.  I.  37.)  In  some  aetiona,  the  oath  of  ci- 
imaj  aa  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  waa  a  necessan* 
fwSiiaai}  to  Uie  actioo.  In  all  judicia  publica, 
i:  f^-'-^i  that  the  oMh  cf  waa  nqoiiad 

fna  tht  aocuaer. 

If  the  nstipQiationia  poena  waa  required  from 
t^  actor,  the  defendant  could  not  hare  the  benefit 
of  ChecalmnniiU'  judicium,  i>t  "f  thonnrh  of  cnliimny  ; 
■ad  tlie  jadiciuiD  conUiUiuiu  was  uot  aj  j  ln  .i1j1i>  to 
twli  caaet. 

Tb«  edict  !)■■  raluirjiiatoril)Ti3  (Dig.  3.  tit  6.) 
•PtJifd  gc&cruiiy  to  th(»e  who  it'ceivcd  money, 
oluuiiae  caaM)  for  doing  an  aet  or  abataining 
frwB  doing  an  art.  The  edict  p.]  plivd  as  well  to 
pwbliia  rrimioa  aa  to  pecuniarlae  causae  j  for  in- 
T  lu  the  Mtter  of  rcpettmdae  the  edict  iq>* 
f^nd  Ij  him  who  f^r  cnlnrnnra  rr-ri  :rrd  money 
*  tile  trrma  of  proaeculiiig  or  not  prosecuting  a 
fOTM,  Thia  e&rt  frmrided  ftr  aonw  cmw, 
ihn-iu  (.f  proctdure  agninst  a  man  to  extort 
*one7,  vhich  were  not  within  the  caaea  provided 
<«  Vy  iht  edict.  Quod  metai  cwMa  (1%.  4. 

[G.  L.] 

.  CA  MARA  {mmtJfa),  er  CAMERA,  properly 
"Pitn  any  aniWid  er  Taahed  coTerir^  and  any 

tfcirj;  with  »uch  a  corering :  Herodotua,  for  in- 
*(>Bce,  calls  a  covcrrd  carnage  xinapa  (I  199). 
niaddcAj  iMed  in  the  twe  following  aenaes :  — 
1.  An  aicbed  or  malted  ceiling  formed  by  aemi- 
^foAa  Ittnda  or  beams  of  wood,  over  the  intervals 
a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster  waa  spread, 
ri^TtUing  in  cooatruction  the  hooped  awnings  in 
«W  amtm^  ns.    (Vitniv.  viL  3  ;  Sail  Cnt.  iB  ; 
«t,ei  lii,  1.  I  1  .  comp.  i'im.  JJ.  A'. 


CANATHRON  M 

rvi  a.  fi.)  Under  the  eroperora mmrrm<»  wera 
formed  with  platea  of  giasa  (Plin.  J/.N.  xxxvi.  25, 
a.  64) ;  aometinae  abo  thtt  bmaa  were  gilt,  and 
the  ceiling  between  than  wai  unda  itf  iTCiy* 

(Propert.  iiL  2.  10.) 

2.  Small  boats  used  in  eaily  timea  by  the  people 
who  iiilial>iu-d  the  shnrcH  of  the  Euxinc  and  the 
iiceporua,  and  called  Kofuifeu^  from  their  haviitf 
a  lumad  aiehed  deck.  Tli^  awe  made  wfth  beta 
ends  alike  ?n  nj  tn  ^vcT'k  in  either  dirrctinn  -withnnt 
turning ;  and  were  put  together  without  iron.  Thej 
continQed  in  me  antfl  the  age  ef  Tkdtua,  by  when 
their  conatnu  tlon  and  uses  are  described.  (Strah. 
zL  p.  495  i  JEuatath.  ad  DUm^  Ptri^.  7U0  ;  AuL 
Oefl.  X.  95  {  Tao.  HuL  UL  47.  Reapecting  the 
other  naea  of  the  word  aee  Seiler  and  Jncohiti, 
Ilandwortertmch  d.  GrietA.  Spraehe.)       [P. S.] 

CAMILLI,  CAMILLAE,  boya  and  ^la,  em- 
ployed in  the  religioua  ntea  and  ceremomea  of  the 
Komans.  They  were  required  to  be  perfect  in 
form,  and  sound  in  health,  free  bom,  and  with 
both  their  narcnta  alive ;  or,  in  other  waH^  ao- 
cording  to  the  ex[>rrs«inTi  of  thr  Rnman*, /jb/ti  >e« 
jmdliMS   tMg&uu^  Jciicunmi,  painmi  mairimiipte. 

The  orjgm  el  tMta  werda  gave  tiaa  to  vanoua 

opiniona  aroonj?  tho  arcicnts,  Dttinvsius  supposed 
them  to  correspond  to  the  Kai^iiAoi  among  the 
Curetea  and  Corybantea;  othen  connected  them 
with  Cadmilua  or  Cri-r;-.iln?,  nnr  of  the  Snmothra- 
daa  Cabciri but  wc  know  nothmg  certam  on  the 
matter.  Reapecth^  the  employment  of  the  Ouail- 
lua  at  Roman  nmrriagea,  aee  MATRiMONtuM. 
(Dionm  iL  21,  22;  Varr.  ^ X.  rii  34,  ed.  Miil- 
ler ;  Macrob.  AA  ill  8 ;  Setr.  ai  Vhp.  Jm,  zL 

543  ;  Fr-,tiis,  >.  T  T ,  fc^nil/iu^  Cumera,  ftaminiua 
CumiUus  ;  ilartung,  Di^  iidigim  der  Jiiimer,  voL  i. 
p.  157,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.) 

CA  MPAOUS,  a  kind  of  ahoe  worn  by  the  later 
Roman  emperora.  (Treb^  PolL  GoUim,  16,  with 
the  note  m  Sefanaaiua.) 

CAMI'NUS.  [DoMua] 

CAM  PEST  RE  (ac  tuUUfar)  waa  a  kind  of  girdle 
or  apron,  which  the  Roman  youtba  wore  around 
their  loins,  when  they  exercised  naked  in  the 
Campus  Martins  (Augustin.  IM  Civ.  Dei^  xiv.  17). 
The  campeatre  waa  aometimea  worn  in  warm  wea- 
ther  in  place  of  the  tanm  under  the  tc^  (ocunpes^rt 
rub  lof/a  cindtts,  A  scon,  nd  Cic  pnSeomn,  f,  dO. 
cd,  Orell. ;  llnr.  Ep.  i.  il.  la.) 

CAMPIDOCTO'RES  were  persons  who  taught 
soldiirs  their  exerciaea.  (Vcget,  i.  \  In  the 
times  of  the  republic  thia  duty  waa  discbxuged  by 
a  eentoiion,  or  veteran  aoldicr  of  merit  and  £atine* 
lion.    (Coinp.  Plin.  /'/«.  l:^) 

CA'NABUid  UdyaSoi)^  waa  a  figora  of  wood 
in  the  Arm  ef  a  Mtdeton,  nnmd  wUob  the  day  <a 
plaater  waa  laifl  in  forming  models.  Figures  of 
a  aimilar  kind,  formed  to  diapla^  the  mtuclea  and 
veina,  were  etadled  by  patntcti  ib  order  to  aeqoifa 
Home  knowli  ii^'o  if  anatomy.  (Arist.  jffUt.  A$tttn, 
iii.  5,  JM  igm.  Anim,  iL  H ;  Pollux,  y'xx,  164,  X. 
189 ;  Said,  and  Heaych.  a.  v. ;  MtiUer,  AftlOaL 
der  Kun.it,  %  305.  n.  7.) 

CAN  A' LIS,  and  the  diminatiTe  CamUiadtui, 
which  aignify  a  water-pipe  or  gutter,  are  and  alio 
in  architecture  for  any  channel,  auch  aa  the  fltttinga 
of  n  column,  and  the  channel  between  the  Tohitea 
of  au  Ionic  capital  (Vitrov.  z.  14,  iiL  3).    [P.  S.] 

CANATHRON  (itdretfpo*'),  a  carriage,  the  up- 
pi™r  pnrt  of  which  wn^  made  of  baaket-work,  or 
more  properly  lite  basket  itaelf^  which  was  fixed  in 
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the  carriaRi*.  (Xen.  A;jcs.  \{u.  7;  Plut  Jffrs.  c.  l9.) 
Homer  ailli  this  kind  of  biiskct  Trdpiys.  {II.  xxiv. 
]M,997s  and  Emtath.  ad  loe.  Compare  Sturtz, 
Xcnfrph.  ».  9.  Kdntpw  j  Scbefier,  IM  iU 
FUml  n.  6a.} 

CANCBLLA'RnJ&  tCAWMLLh] 

CANCELLI,  lattice ■  work,  pheed  before  a  win- 
dow, a  door- way,  the  tribuniil  of  judge,  or  any 
otlier  phee.  (Sn  «.  ff.  Ck.  pn  SmL  58 ;  Vaxr. 
It.  R.  iii.  5  ;  Ov.  Am.  iii.  2.  f)4  ;  Dig.  30.  tit  41. 
a.  10  ;  d3.  tit.  7.  10.)  Hence  wna  derived  the 
word  CSiMafibrnM,  whidl  originally  signified  a 
porter,  who  stood  at  the  latticed  or  grated  door  of 
the  emperor's  palace.  The  emperor  Carinas  gave 
great  dissatis&ction  by  promoting  one  of  his  Can- 
ccllarii  to  be  Praefectns  urbi.  (Vopisc  Curin,  16.) 
The  canccllarius  also  signified  a  legal  scribe  or 
secretary,  who  sat  within  the  cancelli  or  lattice- 
work, by  which  the  crowd  was  kept  off  from  the 
tribunals  of  the  jiid^efl.  (Cassiod.  Var.  x\.  6.) 
The  chief  scribe  or  secretary  was  called  Canccllarius 
KctT'  ^(ox^Cf  nd  waa  eTrntnally  inTested  with 
judicial  power  at  Constantinople  ;  but  an  account 
of  his  duties  and  the  history  of  this  office  do  not 
fiill  within  the  scope  of  the  present  woric.  From 
this  word  ha«  come  the  modem  Chancoll<>r. 

CAND£'LA,  a  candle,  made  cither  of  wax 
(oww)  or  tan«w  (sadooM),  wm  used  vniTonally 
by  the  Romans  bcfi)re  thf  invention  of  oil  lamps 
{fuoenuu),  (Varr.  De  JAng.  LaL  v.  119,  ed.  Mill- 
ler;  Maitial,  zir.  43 ;  A  then.  xf.  p.  700.)  They 
«8c<l  for  a  wick  the  pith  of  a  kind  of  rn.sh  called 
toirfmt  (Plin.  //.  N,  xvL  70).  In  later  times  can- 
dalae  were  only  used  by  the  poorer  classes ;  the 
houses  of  the  more  wealthy  were  always  lighted 
by  Ittcemae  (Juv.  Sat,  m,  i  Becker,  OoUm^ 
vol  it  p.  201). 

CANDELA'BRUM,  was  originaUy  acai  d!. 
stick,  but  was  afterw.Trds  used  to  support  lamps 
{kvxyovxos)y  in  which  siguification  it  most  com- 
monly occurs.  The  canddabia  of  this  kind  were 
llcnnUJ  made  to  sUind  upon  the  groun'l.  and  were 
of  ft  oonsidcmblo  height.  The  most  common  kind 
were  made  of  wood  (Cie.  adQit,Fr.  iii.  7  ;  Martial, 
xiv.  44 ;  Petron.  95  ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  700)  ;  but  those 
which  have  been  found  in  llercukneom  and  Pom- 
peii are  moidy  of  branaei.  Sometimes  they  wen 
made  of  the  more  jir  'cious  metals  and  even  of 
jowch^  as  was  the  ono  which  Autiochus  intended 
to  dedicate  to  Jupiter  Gapitolinus.  (Ct&  Vtrr,  it, 
2'1)  In  the  temples  of  the  gnds  and  jvilaces  there 
were  frequently  large  candelabra  made  of  marble, 
and  fiutened  to  the  ground.  (Afiueo  Fio-Clem.  ir. 
1.  5,  T.  1.  3.) 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  general  plan 
and  appearance  of  most  of  the  candelabra  which 
have  been  found.  They  usually  consist  of  three 
parts:  —  1.  the  foot  {fiitrts)  ;  2.  the  shaft  or  stem 
(wavA($s)  ;  3.  the  plinth  or  tray  (8i<r>t<Jj),  large 
OOOgh  Car  a  hmp  to  stand  on,  or  with  a  socket  to 
receive  a  war  candle.  The  foot  nsnally  consists 
of  three  lions*  or  gritKns*  feet,  onuuuentcd  with 
leaves;  and  the  shaft,  which  is  either  plain  or 
fluted,  generally  ends  in  a  kind  of  capita],  on 
which  the  tny  rests  for  supporting  the  lamp. 
Sometfraet  w«  And  a  figure  between  thocapital  aad 
Ihc  tray,  as  is  seen  in  the  candelabrum  on  the 
tight  bond  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
mm  ihe  Mmao  Boriamieo  (iv.  pi.  57),  and  repre- 
S'^nts  a  candclabnim  found  in  Pompeii.  The  one 
on  the  left  hand  is  also  a  representation  of  a 


CANDELABRUM. 

candclabnim  found  in  the  same  city  (A/iw.  Ihr 
vi.  pi.  61),  and  is  made  with  a  sliding  shaft,  I 
which  tha  Ugh»  ba  aiaed  «r  lavaNd  i 
pkaenicw 


Tlie  best  candelabra  were  made  at  Aq^nt 
Tarcntum.  (Plin.  II.  N.  xzziv.  6.) 
There  are  also  eanddabia  of  taniMi  ether  l«a^ 

though  those  which  have  been  given  above  wi  to 
far  the  most  common.   Thcj  aooetimes  coulit « 
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■  %iiR  fopponing  a  lamp  (Mmt,  BorL  rii.  pL  J«), 
or  rf  »  t^rart,  by  the  side  of  which  the  shaft  is 
with  twt)  braijchea,  each  of  which  tenoi« 
I  in  a  flat  disc,  opon  which  a  lamp  was  placed. 
A  rnr.delabnun  of  the  Litter  kind  is  giren  in  the 
[  -.xwimg  woodcut  {Mum.  BoHk  ir.  fi  69),  The 
Steffi  ta  kmmaA  of  a  liBMeonpIairt  ;  «id  at  tin 
14  a  mass  of  bronze,  on  which  a  Siknus  is 
sealed  e&gagwi  in  tnring  to  pour  wina  fsom  a  skin 
^hthOdm  in  l^kftU^intoBCDpiahU 
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I  another  Idnd  «f  cuddabrnm,  entirely 
■  wUeh  bvm  been  described, 

Tfcich  did  not  stand  upon  the  ground,  but  was 
pfaeed  upon  th»e  table.  The«>  candelabra  UBually 
Mart  flif  pQlan,  from  the  capitals  of  which  several 
'■irip  Wjig  down,  or  of  trees,  from  whose  branches 
kmft>  aJao  are  suspended.  The  followinp  wood- 
al  nuiULUls  a  xery  elegant  candelabrum  of  this 
«l<|Bad  m  Pompeii.  {Afut.  Borb.  ii.  pi.  IJL) 

TW  anginal,  including  the  stind,  is  three  feet 
lig^  The  pillar  is  not  placed  in  the  centre,  but 
ttoMCBiif  the  plinth,  which  it  tiM 


The  plinth  is  inkid  in  imitation  of  a  Yinc, 
ksves  ef  vhidi  mn  of  dlTav  the  rtoB  md  fruit 
bright  bronze.    On  one  side  is  an  altar  with 
«ood  and  fire  upon  it ;  and  OD  the  other  a  Bacchus 
^  «  a  tiger.  (Bedter,  GaUrn,  tqL  il  p.  206, 

CANDIDATUS.  [Ambitus] 

CANDT8  <Mb«»t),  a  gowa  won  hj  the  Medet 

Md  Prrfiann  over  their  trowscrs  and  other  gar- 
jati.  (Xeo.  C>r.  L  3.  i  2,  Amab.  i.  5.  §  8  ;  Diod. 
St  itS.  77.)  It  had  wide  alecTes,  and  was  nuule 
f  » o.Ilrn  cloth,  whkh  was  either  purple  or  of 
»«*  other  splendid  eolonr.  In  the  Pcruepolitan 
in]|ttarr*,  nearly  all  the  prindpal  personages 
■»  dtitbed  in  it.  The  three  here  sho»i»  are 
Sir  B.  &.  Pectcr^  TmveU  (vol.  i.  pi. 

(J.  Y.l 


CANBTHOROS  (ttair^pos).  W hen  a  sacri - 
fico  w-as  to  be  offered,  the  round  aike  {rpoxia 
<fydots,  w^aiw,  AAli,  mola  mlsa),  the  chaplet 
of  llowen,  the  knife  need  to  day  the  victim,  and 
sometimes  the  frankinoenie,  wwc  deposited  in  a 
flat  circuhir  basket  (Kdvcor,  camstrum\  and  this 
was  frequently  carried  by  a  virgin  on  her  head  to 
the  altar.  The  practice  was  obserred  mora  espe- 
cially ftt  Athens.  When  a  private  man  sacrificed, 
either  bis  daughter,  or  sonje  unmarried  female  of 
his  family,  officiated  as  his  canephoros  (Aristoph. 
Acham.  241—252)  ;  but  in  the  Panath  ciiaea,  the 
Dionysia,  and  other  public  festivals,  two  viivius  of 
the  nnt  Athenian  families  were  mwinled  mr  the 
purpose.  Their  function  ii  described  hr  Orid 
{Met.  ii.  713—715). 

That  the  office  was  aeeomited  highly  honeotaUe 
appears  from  the  fart,  that  the  resicntiumt  of  Har- 
modius,  which  instigated  him  to  kill  Hipparchw, 
arose  flmn  the  httalt  offered  hf  the  latter  in  for* 
bidding  the  sister  of  Ilarmodius  to  walk  as  cane- 
phoros  in  the  Fanathenaic  procession.  (Thucyd. 
ii  M  J  Aeliao,  V.  H.  ri.  8.)  An  antcfixa  in  the 
British  Museum  (see  woodcut)  repreMots  the  two 
noephoroe  approaching  a  candelahnim.  F-nch  of 
arm  to  support  the  basket,  while 


h<-  sli^rhtly  raises  her  tunic  with  the  other.  This 
altitude  was  much  admired  by  ancient  artists. 
Pliny  (fll  M  zzzvi.  4.  s.  7)  menUons  a  marble 

cane{.haro8  by  Scopas,  and  Cici  ro  ( IVrr.  iv.  'X) 
describes  a  pair  in  bronze,  which  were  the  exquisite 
work  of  Pofycletos.   [CARVATia]       [J.  Y.] 

CANISTRUM.  [Cane}'}|()ko.s.] 

CANTABRUM,  a  standard  used  at  the  time 
of  Ae  Roman  empire,  and  carried  in  festive  pro- 
cessions.   (Tertul!.  AptJL  16  ;  Minuc.  Felix,  29.) 

CANTE'RII  is  used  by  Vitnnins  (iv.  2)  for 
the  rafters  of  the  roof^  extending  from  the  ridge  to 
the  caves.  [P.  iS.] 

CA'NTIIARUS  {KivQa^.o^-)  was  a  kind  of 
drinking-cup,  furnished  with  handhs  (rutUJiunts 
ariM,  Vug;  iW.  vi.  17  ;  Ilor.  (  arm.  i.  20).  It  if 
said  by  some  writers  to  have  derived  its  name 
tVoia  out-  Cautlionu,  who  first  made  cups  of  thii 
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form.  (Atben.  zL  p.  474,  e  ;  Pollux,  vL  96  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  §  25.)  The  canthanu  wm 
the  cup  sacred  to  Bacchus  (Macrob.  Sai.  r.  21  ; 
Plin.  //.  N.  zxxiiL  5S),  who  U  frequently  reprc- 
■ented  on  ancient  raiea  holdiniif  it  in  hi«  hand,  ai 
in  the  following  woodcut,  which  ia  taken  from  a 
painting  on  an  ancient  nue.  (Miilingen,  Pern- 
tmres  Antiqmety  pL  53.) 


CA'NTICUM.  In  the  Roman  theatre,  between 
the  iint  and  second  acts,  flute  music  appears  to 
bare  been  introduced  (Plaut  Pteudol,  L  5.  160), 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  recitative, 
performed  by  a  sin((le  actor,  or  if  there  were  two, 
the  second  was  not  allowed  to  speak  with  the  first 
Thus  Diomedes  (iii.  p.  489.  cd.  Putsch.)  says  :  — 
**  In  canticis  una  tantum  debet  esse  personn,  aut  si 
duac  fuerint,  ita  debent  esse,  ut  ex  occulto  una 
audiat  nec  colloqimtur,  sed  secum,  si  opiu  fuerit, 
verba  fociat**  In  the  canticum,  as  violent  gesti- 
culation was  required,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
custom,  from  the  time  of  Livius  Andnmicus,  for 
the  actor  to  confine  himself  to  the  gesticuLition, 
while  another  person  sang  the  recitative.  (Lit. 
▼iii.  2  ;  Lucian,  De  SaUat.  30  ;  Isidor.  Ori^.xviii. 
44.)  The  canticum  always  formed  a  part  of  a 
Roman  comedy.  Diomedes  observes  that  a  Roman 
comedy  consists  of  two  parts,  dialogue  and  canticum 
(Latinae  conumiiae  duofjut  (antutn  tnembria  constant^ 
dwrrbio  et  ecuUico).  Wolf  {De  Otnticit,  P*  1 U 
endenvoura  to  show  that  cantica  also  occurred  in 
tragedies  and  the  Atcllanac  fabulae.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  did  in  the  latter  ;  they 
were  usually  composed  in  the  Latin,  and  sometimes 
in  the  Greek  language,  whereas  the  other  ports  of 
the  Atellane  plavs  were  written  in  Oscan. 

CAPISTRUM  {<popSud\  a  halter,  a  tie  for 
borses,  asses,  or  other  animals,  placed  round  the 
bead  or  neck,  and  made  of  osiers  or  other  fibrous 
materials.  In  representations  of  Bacchaimlian  pro- 
cessions the  tigers  or  panthers  are  attached  to  the 
yoke  by  capistra  made  of  vine-branches.  Thus  we 
read  of  the  rite  capistratae  tigrct  of  Ariadne  (Ovid, 
EpieL  ii.  80  ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  xxii.  23),  and 


CAPSA- 

they  are  seen  on  the  bas-relief  of  a  sarcophagiu  is 
the  Vatican  representing  her  nuptial  procciMoa 
See  the  annexed  woodcut. 


The  term  ^pttii  was  also  applied  to  a  contn'r- 
ance  used  by  pipen  (ouXT7Tal)  and  tnimpetcn  Ui 
compress  their  mouths  and  checka,  and  thus  to  aid 
them  in  blowing.  It  is  oflen  seen  in  worics  of 
ancient  art  [Cuiridota],  and  was  said  to  be  the 
invention  of  Marsyas.  (Simonidos,  Bntmck.  A*. 
i.  122  ;  Sophocles,  ap.  dc  ad  Att.  il  ]6  ;  Arv- 
toph.  Av.  862,  Fcjp.  580,  Eg.  1147  ;  ScboL  ad 
IL)  [J.  Y.J 

CAPITA'LIS.  [Caput.] 
CA'PITK  CENSI.  [Caput.] 
CA'PITIS  DEMINUTIO.  [Caput.] 
CAPITIUM,  a  portion  of  a  woman's  dnss 
said  by  Varro  to  be  so  called,  because  it  covm 
(ea;)i:<)'the  breast  {\an.L.L.r.  131,  ed.  Mullet, 
and  I)e  Vita  P.  R.  iv.  ap.  Nonium,  s.  r.  eapitia; 
comp.  flell.  xtI  7  ;  Dig.  34.  tit  2.  s.  24.)  But 
the  word  itself  would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  originally  a  covering  for  the  head 
{caput). 

CAPITOLI'NI  LUDL  [Ludl] 

CAPI'TULUM.  [CoLUMNA.] 

CAPSA  {dim.  CA'PSULA),orSCRrX7l^if. 
the  box  for  holding  books  among  the  Romsns- 
These  boxes  were  usually  made  of  beech-wood 
(Plin.  //.  M  xvi.  43.  s.  84),  and  were  of  a  crlia- 
drical  form.  There  is  no  doubt  respecting  th<"ir 
form,  since  they  arc  often  placed  by  the  sidf  of 
statues  dressed  in  the  toga.  The  follomnng  wood- 
cut, which  repn-sents  an  open  capsa  with  six  rolls 
of  books  in  it,  is  from  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 


There  doe«  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dif- 
ference between  ihceapta  and  the  scrrm'iiM,  ex«p* 
that  the  latter  word  was  usually  applied  to  those 
boxes  which  held  a  considerable  numWr  of  rolU 
{tcrinia  da  magni$y  Mart  i  3).  Boxes  used  for 
preserving  other  things  besides  books,  were  also 
called  capsae  (Plin.  II.  N.  xv.  17-  s.  18  ;  Mart  li. 
8),  while  in  the  icrinia  nothing  appears  to  h«T« 
been  kept  but  books,  letters,  and  other  writing** 
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TW  daws  'wte  lad  ^  ckaif»  «f  IImm  btok- 

t\  and  uIk)  cusiodfi  scri- 
vbo  earned  ia  »  capn 
Ae  boela,  «f 
the  Bona  of  respectable  Rommns,  when  tbej  went 
to  acfaool,  were  alao  called  cap«rii.  (J  or.  x.  117.) 
We  atoardinri  J  find  them  mantiooed  together  with 
the  pu^ia^Qg^    (SaeL  Ner.  86.) 

Wbirc  th«  capaa  contained  books  of  importance, 
H  vaa  aealed  or  kept  imia  lock  and  key  (Mart.  L 
C7)  ;  vbene*  Hocaee  {Ep.  L  20.  3)  njrt  to  his 
wr-V.,  r ^iyfi  r^ar^  ^  rjmtn  tiffiUa  pudico.  (Bcckor, 
G^ms^  Tal.  i.  p.  I  Bjlttifer,  Sabima^  vol  L 
^  102,  Ac) 

CAPSA'RTI,  the  name  of  tTiree  different  cljuwes 
•f  alavca  :  —  1.  Of  those  who  took  care  of  the 
•f  pcfMBt  «Uli  te&ing  in  the  pablic 
[BaLNEAK,p.  189.]    In  lat<»r  times  they 
Mbject  to  the  jurisdicticm  of  the  praefectus 
(Dif.  L  tit  15.  n  &)  ft  OfOewvlio 
car»*  rf  the  mpsae,  in  which  iKwkj  and 
fetter*  were  kept.   L^aP^a.]    9w  Of  those  who 
~  dfte^teoka,  ftcef  beyitoidiML  [Cama.] 
CAPSri.A.  [Capsa.] 
CA'PULUS  Aafift).  L  Thahflt  of  a 

wliidi  wa  flwpienlly  mieh  uiiwiiiented. 
[OLaura.]     The  handles  of  knires  were  also 
oraaraented  ;  and  of  the  beaotiful  work- 
aometimea  bestowed  on  them,  a  judgment 


WKj  be  formed  from  tha  tluw  ipectaMnt  here  in- 
pi.  61.)  --^-^ 
SL  AUerormMiL  rFomit.] 

CAPUT,  thr  hf-ad.  Tht  tem  "  head  "  is  often 
■Md  bj  the  Koman  writen  M  MniTalent  to  **  per- 
M.*««temBnbefo^.*»  (CbeiL  M  ML  15.) 
Bt  an  '.vy  trar:<itiiiii,  it  was  ust'd  to  signify  "  life : " 
thax,  tayiu  dmmmari,  fUetif  Ajc  are  equivalent  to 
■pMsl  paniriuMait. 

Csfmt  is  also  used  to  express  a  man^  ciril  con- 
4ilMB ;  and  the  persons  who  were  registered  in  the 
Mhi  of  the  censor  are  spoken  of  as  eapda,  soroe- 
tinrt  with  the  addition  of  the  word  civium^  and 
■oeiinift  not  (Lir.iii,  24,  x.  47.)  Thus  to  be 
i^falered  in  the  census  was  the  same  thing  as 
t^Uimm:  aadAakvamida  filius ftmuttas,  m 
Ailimiiof  the  word,  were  said  to  have  no  <vi;>m/. 
Tit  Wmt  ccntuij  of  Serviua  Tullius  comprised 


CAPUT.  SS» 

latter,  bavfag  Httle  or  so  property,  weM  Jmdf 
rated  ai  ro  many  A«a<l  of  cinnna.  (QcIL  XtL  10) 
Ci&  IM  Sqt.  ii'22.) 

He  wlio  dianged  h»  coniMoa  hr  aa  inferior 
<me  was  aaid  to  he  eapita  minufua,  dentinmiusy  or 
eapUummor,  (Hon  Carm.  iii.  5.  42.)  The  phrase 
as  eopiu  demimmre  was  also  applicable  in  case  of  a 
Toluntary  change  of  condition.  (Cic  Top.  c.  4.) 
The  definition  of  Fcstus  {t.v.deminutun)  is,  "  De- 
minutus  capite  appellatur  qui  civiutc  mutatus  est ; 
et  ez  alia  nmilia  m  aliam  adoptatua,  et  qui  liber 
nltfri  mancipio  dntus  est :  et  qui  in  hnstium  potes- 
taiem  reuii :  et  cui  a^iua  et  igni  intf  rdictuni  est." 
Then  has  been  some  discussion  whether  we  should 
use  capitis  deminutio  or  dimiuBtiiQ^  but  il  ia  indif* 
ferent  which  we  write. 

There  were  three  dirisiona  of  CapHb  demfaratio 
—  Maxima,  Media,  sometimes  calK-d  Minor,  and 


inima.  The  maxima  capitis  deminutio  cons&ted 
the  km  of  Kbertaa  (fi«edom>,  in  tiie  diaiige  of 

the  condition  of  a  free  man  (whether  ingmuiis  or 
libertinus)  into  that  of  a  slave.  The  media  con- 
sisted in  die  efaange  of  the  condition  of  a  drb 
into  that  of  a  pcrrgrinus,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  denoilatio  under  the  empire ;  or  the 
change  of  the  eondition  of  a  ciris  into  that  of  a 
TiatinUB.  The  minima  consisted  in  the  change  of 
the  condition  of  a  pater  fiunilias  into  tlint  of  a  iilins 
fiunilias,  as  by  adrogation,  and,  in  the  later  law, 
by  legitimation ;  and  in  a  wife  in  maDtt,  er  n 
filius  familias  cominff  into  mancipii  causa  ;  con- 
sequently, when  a  filius  fiunilias  nas  emancipated 
or  adopiM,  there  was  a  caintis  deminutio^  for  both 
these  ceremonies  were  insepamlily  connected  with 
the  mancipii  causa  (cum  emancipari  nemo  possit 
nisi  in  imaginariam  senrilem  causam  dedoetna. 
Gaiuff,  i.  134,  162).  This  explains  how  a  filius 
familias,  who  by  emancipation  become*  sni  iuriiL 
and  thie  fanprwei  his  sodd  eendMan,  ie  a^rnU 
to  have  undergone  a  capitis  deminutio  ;  which  ex- 
preaeion,  as  obserred,  applies  to  the  form  by  which 
the  emancipation  if  effitcted. 

Capitis  miniitio,  which  is  the  same  as  deminutio, 
ia  defined  \tj  Gaiua  (Dig.  4.  tit.  5,  a.  1)  to  be 
status  pemratntb;  hnl  w»  ddhrftim  li  netanF' 
ficiently  exact.  That  capitis  deminutio  which  had 
the  most  consequence  was  the  maxima,  of  which 
the  media  or  minor  was  a  mflder  rann.  The 
minima,  as  ahready  eiphimd,  was  of  a  techniod 
character.  The  maxima  capitis  deminutio  waa 
sustained  by  those  who  refiised  to  be  registered  at 
the  census,  or  neglected  the  regiitmiSon,  and  were 
thence  called  xncrnn.  The  incentia  was  liable  to 
be  sold,  and  so  to  lose  his  liberty  ;  but  this  being 
a  matter  which  concerned  dttxenship  and  freedom, 
such  penalty  could  not  be  inflicted  din^ctly,  and 
the  object  was  only  effected  by  the  fiction  of  the 
dtiaen  had«g  himsdf  atgiied  Us  freedom.  Those 
who  refused  to  perform  military  service  might  also 
besold.  (Cic./^aisflftia,»4;  Ulp^£[^"- ^l-) 
A  Roman  dtisen  wlw  was  tdcen  prisoner  by  the 
enemy,  lust  his  civil  rights,  together  with  his 
liberty,  but  he  might  recover  them  on  returning  to 
hb  eomtry.  [P<MTtwimvM.l  Peiaons  ceo- 
demncd  to  ignominious  punishments,  as  to  the 
mines,  sustained  the  maxima  capitis  demtnatio.  A 
free  woman  who  cohabited  witt  •  dave,  aAer 
notice  given  to  her  by  the  owner  of  the  slave,  be- 
came an  ancilhi,  by  a  senatus-consultiun,  nassed  in 
the  time  of  Claudius.  (Ula  Frag,  si.  Il  i  ee 
fmTtall,il«i.siL68,midBBet.  Fs^ll.) 
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A  judicium  cnpitalc,  or  p^<  nn  cnr^'uiHs,  wns  onp 
which  affected  a  citiz-fn's  i.ijmi.  i  he  subjfct  of 
the  Capitis  deminutio  is  fully  discussed  by  Becker, 
Ilaadbttrh  Jcr  JtomiicJien  AlUrthumer^  ToL  ii. 
p.  1 00  ;  aad  by  isarigny,  Hystem^  &c  ToL  iL  p.  68, 
Ac.  [O.L] 

CAPUT.  r^>^"<-l 

CAPUT  EXTUllUAL  The  Roman  sooth- 
■ay«n  (hanutf»cts)  pretended  to  a  knowled^  of 

coming  events  from  the  Innpection  of  the  entrails  of 
victims  slain  for  that  puipose.  The  port  to  wludi 
they  especially  ^Ureeted  their  Kttentimi  mm  the 
liver,  the  convex  uj)[>er  portion  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  called  the  copu/ AiioriMi.  (PUn./Z.A'.  xt. 
37.  B.  73.)  Any  disease  or  defidencj  in  thii  org;ui 
was  mnsidercd  an  unfevourable  omen  ;  whereas, 
if  healthy  and  perfect,  it  was  believed  to  indicate 
good  furiiuie.  The  haruspices  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  one  called /amUkiris,  the  other  hoatUit:  from 
the  former,  they  foretold  tlic  fute  of  friends  ;  from 
the  latter,  that  of  enemies.  Tiius  wo  read  (Liv. 
viii.  9),  that  the  head  of  the  liver  was  mutilated 
by  the  knife  of  the  operator  on  the  "  familiar  " 
part  {caput  Jeciuoru  a  Jamil iari  jMiiie  caemm)^ 
which  was  almtys  a  bad  sign.  But  the  word 
**  caput**  here  sernis  of  doubtful  application  ;  for  it 
may  designate  either  the  oouvex  upper  part  of  the 
liw,  or  one  of  the  prominemeee  of  the  various  lobee 
which  form  its  lower  and  irregularly  concave  part. 
It  is,  however,  more  obvi<jus  and  oatuxal  to  uuder- 
itand  by  it  the  upper  part,  whieh  ii  femed  of  two 
prominences,  called  tin-  great  and  sra;ill,  or  right 
and  left  lobes.  If  no  caput  was  found,  it  was  a 
bad  sign  (nihU  trittiut  aeeidtn  poiuU)  ;  if  well  de- 
fined or  double,  it  was  a  laeky  omen.  (Cic.  De 
Div.  ii.  12,  13  ;  Liv.  xxvij.  26.)  [R.  W.] 

CARACALLA  was  an  outer  g;iruient  used  in 
Oaal»  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  lacema.  [La- 
CKRXA.]  It  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 
emperor  Aurclius  Antoninus  Bassianus,  who  com- 
pdied  all  the  pcoplo  who  came  to  oonrt  to  wear  it, 
whence  he  obtained  the  gumame  of  Caracalhu 
(Aurd.  Vict.  EpU'  21.)  This  gonncnt,  as  worn 
in  Gaol,  doea  not  appear  to  have  reached  lower 
than  the  knee,  but  Cararalla  lengthened  it  so  as  to 
reach  the  ankle.  It  afterwards  became  common 
■moQg  the  Romans,  and  garments  of  this  kind 
were  called  caracallac  Anti>nianae,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Gallic  caracallaa.  ( AureL  Vict.  De 
Cae$.  21 ;  Spartian.  Sw.  21,  Anttm.  Oar.  9.)  It 
usually  had  a  hood  to  it,  and  came  to  be  worn  by 
the  clergy.  Jerome  {Ep,  128)  speaks  ofpal/iolum 
mircui  pulchritudiuis  in  modum  camoaUarum  $ed 

CARILV  TIXA.  TPkuo.] 

CAIiCER  {ki  ikcT,  (ienuan  ;  yopyijxx,  Greek), 
a  piiaon.  This  word  is  connected  with  tpKot  and 
tlpyVf  the  gattnral  beiqg  interchanged  with  the 
aspirate. 

1.  Orbbk.  —  Imprisonment  was  seldom  used 
among  the  Greeks  as  a  legal  jiunishment  for 
offences ;  they  preferred  banishment  to  the  expense 
of  keeping  prisonen  in  oonftnement.  We  do,  in- 
deed, find  some  cases  in  which  it  was  sanctioned 
bjr  law ;  but  these  ore  not  altcgcthcr  instances  of 
ita  being  used  as  a  panishmeiit  Thoa  the  &rmen 
of  the  duties,  and  their  bondsmen,  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  the  duties  wore  not  paid  by  a 
tpeeified  time ;  hut  the  object  of  this  was  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  defaulters,  and  to  insure  regu- 
larily  of  pajrmenU  (Bockb,  PubL  Earn,  <^AIim$^ 
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f),  he.)  Again,  persons  who  bad  been  nulctr<i 
in  penalties  might  be  confined  till  they  had  pa:d 
them,  (Dem.  &  Mid.  p.  529.  26.)  The  «Ti^»i 
also,  if  they  exercised  the  rights  of  citi2*'n*hip, 
were  subject  to  the  some  consequeuces.  (iiest. 
0.  Timocr.  p.  732.  17.)  Moreover,  we  md  ef  a 
8f (TfifJj  for  theft ;  but  this  was  a  irpoffTifa^iOy  yt 
additional  penalty,  the  indictiou  of  which  wat  ai 
the  option  of  the  fioort  which  tried  the  ease ;  tU 
the  iffffiSs  itself  was  not  an  imprisonmcr.t,  Imt  a 
public  exposure  in  the  «o8o«cwin|,  or  stocks,  Ut 
five  daywand  nights  —  ihe  rh  ^ik^  MMb. 
Still  the  idea  of  imprisonment  jt'r  sf,  as  a  punish' 
ment.  was  not  stnuige  to  the  Athenians.  Thosvs 
find  that  Plato  (i^M/.x.  p.90a)  proposeatohavethne 
prisons :  one  of  these  was  to  be  a  ffet^poviffritfMt^ 
or  pcnitentiar}',  and  another  a  place  of  ponishmrat 
—  a  sort  of  penal  settlement  away  from  the  dty. 

The  priaoDa  in  different  countries  were  called  by 
different  names:  thus  there  was  the  'Awr)«o«?r, 
in  Boeotia  ;  the  Kcpa/ioj,  at  Cyprus  ;  the  K«j,  *: 
Corinth  ;  and,  amongst  the  Itmians,  the  yopyvpa, 
as  at  Samos.    (Ilerod.  iii.  145;   Pollux,  ii.  45.) 
'i'he  prison  at  Athens  w.'u  iu  former  times  callt-d 
8«r/4(wr4piei%  and  afterwards,  by  a  sort  of  eopbe- 
niljtm,  oUrjfia.  It  was  chiefly  used  as  a  guard-bous*, 
or  place  of  execution,  and  was  under  the  chacse  of 
the  publie  offleen  caUed  the  eleven,  ot  him 
One  gate  in  the  prison,  through  which  the  an- 
demned  were  led  to  execution,  was  called 
Xapwrtmf.   (Pollttx,  viil  ICS  ;  Wachasrath,  fftiL 
AUcrlAumsL  vol.  ii.  pp.  141,  eol,  2d  ed.) 

The  Attic  expression  for  imprisonment  a-ai  Star. 
Thus  in  the  ooth  of  the  fiovKtvrei,  or  ieoatan, 
occurs  the  phrase  ovSi  8^(r«  ^KOtiPolw  oviivi. 
Tit  nee  we  have  the  phrase  S8«<r/AO>  ^uXeuc^  (Thotw 
iii.  34),  liie  '*  libera  cujitadia  "  of  the  Roman*, 
nif^'ing  that  a  party  was  under  strict  surveiUioee 
and  guard,  though  n  >t  confined  within  a  priion. 

2.  Roman. — A  career,  or  prison,  was  fint  bufll 
at  Rome  by  Ancus  Martins,  overfaaagiflg  tks 
forum.     (I.iv.  i.  33.)     This  t^hs  fnlarg^d  K 
Senrius  Tullius,  who  added  to  it  a  soutaraiii,  >>f 
dungeon,  called  fima  him  the  TWKaws*.  Sallu^ 
{Ott.  55)  describes  tills  as  being  twelve  feetundrr 
^uod,  walled  on  each  side,  and  arched  over  with 
•tone  work.   For  a  long  time  this  was  the  «iljr 
prison  at  Rome  (.Tuv.  Sat.  iii  .31 2\  being,  m  fact, 
the  "Tower,"  or  state  prison  of  the  cjty,wbicb 
was  sometimes  doubly  gnarded  in  times  w  ahnm 
and  was  the  chief  object  of  attack  in  many  con- 
spiracies.   (Liv.  xxvi,  27,  xxxii.  26.)  V«JTO 
(/..  £.  v.  151,  ed.  Miiller)  tells  us  that  the  TbI- 
Ihiaum  was  alio  n.-uned  **  Lautumiac,"  k^m  v  i  e 
qiinrrirs  in  the  noighljourhond  ;  or,  a?  others  lituik 
iu  allusion  to  the     Lau  turn  Lie  "  of  Smcu««,  a 
prison  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.    In      f  t'ni'S 
the  whole  building  wns  called  tlie M^iinertinc," 
Close  to  it  were  the  Scnlnc  Cit-muiiiac,  or  step«» 
down  which  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been 
executed  were  throv/n  into  the  Forum,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman  populace.  (Cran>^» 
Amdmi  JOafy^  vol.  i.  p.  430.)    Thofo  were,  h»w< 
ever,  other  prisons  besides  this,  though,  M 
might  expect,  the  words  of  Roman  hi^onsm 
rally  refer  to  this  alone.  One  of  these  was  Iwilt  tff 
Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  and  in  it  h*? 
himself  put  to  death.   (Liv.  iii,  67  j  Plifl- 
vii.  3G.) 

The  career  of  which  we  are  treating,  was  cnicfly 
Qsed  as  a  phue  of  confinement  ita  pttMU 
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tni  {be  timo  of  trial  ;  and  alfio  aa  A 
fhtt  of  exNouon,  to  which  puipote  the  Tuiliaimm 
«M  ifeaaBj  drraled.  Tte,  SiUut  (iL  &)  tell* 
01  ti«t  LrDtnloA,  an  acannpHe*  of  Catiline,  vaa 
iKmi  thefc  Lirr  abo  (xm  22)  ipedu  of  a 
owpatff  being  deLipaim  Ai  7UBmwm»  wliick 
■  Mother  paMBge  (xnhr.  44),  is  otbenrite  ez- 
bj  the  woids  w  uyir^nMi 


The  Haic  part  of  tlie  prison  was  aho  called 
•rABr,""  if  we  mv  jnd-^  fnjni  the  words  of 
Fntu:  —  JUbmr  tu  curotn  dicUur  u  lornt,  ipio 
y^tripttfdv  mai^earmm  gmuu.  This  identity  ia 
tnita  shoirn  by  the  use  niaile  of  it  ;  for  it  is 
ipkn  of  M  a  place  of  execution  in  the  following 
fMMi:  — /a  robore  et  tmAru  «Hpww«  (Lir. 
ZXXna.  66  ;  Saltust,  L  e.\  Jtobur  ti  $axam  (sc. 
TaffOMi)  mtuMtan  (Tadt.  Aim,  ir.  29).  So  aiso 
vtMl  flf  iW  — «l  ItaUm  rdmr.  {Hot. 

CW»&13.  18.)  [B.W.J 
CA'RCERKS.  [CiKcuftJ 
CAICHraUM  (m^dlml  1.  A  bodter 
«4n]cing-<~j(v,  which  \*aa  Ued  W  the  Om-ks  in 
my  tarij  tineai  ao  that  <MW  k  aid  to  have  been 
|if«n  br  Jnpntw  to  Alenem  on  the  n%bt  of  bis 
»iallob?T.  (  P  i  t  cvdes,  p.  97—100,  ed.  Sturtz. ) 
It  *«  rfi|;htlj  oootnctod  ia  the  middle,  aad  ita 
twIarikititoadedfroiB  <be  top  to  Ihe  bottom. 
(Atbcn.  xL  pi  474 ;  Macrob.  Sai.  v.  21.)  It  waa 
Mch  eoipleyed  in  libations  of  blood,  wine,  milk, 
Ml  Wnrj.  ^.Sappho,  Frag.  70,  ed.  Neue ;  Virg. 
fi*»3.  it.  J80,  Aem.  t.  77  ;  Ovid,  Mri.  Tii.  246 ; 
2«U.  AdilL  ii.  6.)  The  annexed  woodcut  repre- 
mts  a  EkstniiBcent  carchesiam,  which  was  pre- 
tn.\A  hj  Charles  the  Simple  to  the  Abbey  of 
xDaiik  It  «M  col  oat  of  a  liqgk  Hl^^ 
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•jtUyeafiated  with  n-pn-sentatinTis  of  Iwcrluina- 
^  nbject^    It  bt4U  oMisideral>l}'  more  than  a 
Md  hs  handlM  wen  ao  iMge  m  easily  to 
•4gut  a  mail's  hand. 
>■  The  Dpper  part  of  the  nia«t  of  a  ship. 

i^i  a  huge,  a  pivot.   The  first  figure  ia  the  an- 
VMdcut  is  deiigaed  to  shmr  the  general 

a  door,  as  we  find  it  with  A  pi»ot  at  the 
bottom  (a,  6)  in  aocient  remains  of  stone, 
**^«Msd,aid  braoae.   Tlie  second  fignxa  re- 

P***'Ui  a  bronze  hlnjjf  in  the  Ejiyptian  OoUectioii 
^ fetiih  Museum :  iu  pivot  (6)  is  exactly 
^MnL  Under  tiMae  is  drawn  the  threshold 

«  a  tenpJc,  or  other  large  edifice,  with  the  plan  of 
door*.    The  pivou  move  in  holes  fitted 
'        **>^  ^  which  ii  in  aa  aoglo 


ttriden*  in  U'ntuf  cdnio,  Vinr.  Ciri$f  222; 
Pkoen.  114—116,  bchol,  ad  ioc). 

TheOreekaand  RooMna  also  tued  liii  l  i^i  ex- 
actly like  those  now  in  common  use.  K^iur  idimaa 
hinges  of  bronze,  preserved  in  the  British  MuMium, 
are  here  shown. 


The  ftnn  of  the  door  abore  ddineatod  nmkea  it 

niaiiiffst  why  the  princi[)al  line  laid  down  in  sur- 
veying land  WM  called  **  cardo  (Festus,  a.  tu 
0WMMM ;  Isid.  Or^  Xf,  14);  and  it  fbrther  ex- 
plains the  application  of  the  same  tenn  to  the 
North  Pole,  the  soppooed  pivot  on  which  the 
heavens  revolved.  (Varr.  De  Ha  RtuL  i.  2 ;  Ovid, 
Ex  PontOy  il  10.  45.)  The  lower  extremity  of 
the  universe  was  conceived  to  turn  upon  another 
pivot,  corresponding  to  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
diior  (Cic.  De  Not.  Dtor.  it  41 ;  Vitmv.  ri.  I, 
ix-  1);  and  the  conception  of  these  two  principal 
points  in  geography  and  astronomy  led  to  tlie  ap- 
plication of  the  same  term  to  the  East  and  We.^it 
also.  (Lucan.  V.  71.)  Hence  onr  "four  points  of 
the  coniptus  "  arc  called  by  ancient  writers  tpuUuor 
eardints  orbit  terranm^  and  the  four  principal 
windi,  N.  S.  E.  and  W.,  aVB  tha  t/ardiuale*  tmtu 
(Scrv.  ad  Aen.  i.  85.)  [J.  Y.] 

CARINA.  [NAVia.] 

CARMENTA'LL\,  an  old  Roman  festival  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  the  nymph  Carmcuta  or 
Cannentia,  ftr  an  aeeonnt  of  whom  see  Did.  cf 
Biog.  t.  c.  Cumrnur.  This  festival  was  celebrated 
annually  on  the  Uth  and  the  16ih  of  January, 
and  no  ether  paiticnlars  of  it  are  reeorded  exsept 
that  Cannenta  was  invoked  in  it  as  Pustrorta  and 
Anievoria^  epithets  which  had  reference  to  her 
power  of  looking  hade  mto  the  past  and  forward 
into  the  future.  The  festival  was  chiefly  nhsenred 
by  women.  (Or.  Fatt,  i.  634 ;  Macrob.  SaL  L  7; 
GuVL  xH.  16  ;  Serv.  wl  Kjfy.  Jea.  riil  SS9 ;  Har- 
tung,  D!i'  lii'lliiion  der  Homer^  ToL  iL  p.  1 90.) 

C'AHNKIA  (KopecTa),  a  great  national  festival, 
oelebmtcd  by  the  Spartona  ia  honovr  of  Apollo 
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Carncioi,  which,  Moording  to  Sonbiut  (<9>.  Aiien. 
xir.  p.  635),  wai  matitatcwl  Oljmp.  xxrl ;  although 
ApQlM»Qader  the  name  of  Cameiot,  waa  worshipped 
in  various  plact-g  of  Peloponnesus,  paiticuUriy  at 
Aniyclao,  at  a  very  early  period,  and  even  before 
the  Dorian  luitrmtinn.  (Mulh-r.  /A>r.  i.  3.  §  8.  and 
ii.  8.  §  15.)  Wa.  !is"i-ith  (I/M-n.  Mtt^V.umsk.  ii. 
p.o8'2,  2d  cd.),  n  li  rnng  to  the  passage  of  Athe- 
iwms,  alwve  quoted,  thinks  that  the  Conieia  had 
1i>i:^  before  Insen  ci  l''f)mt<Ml  ;  ruid  that  when,  in 
Uiymp.  xxvi^  Therjauior  g;iincd  the  victory, 
iHMif  I  contMto  were  only  added  to  the  martial 
•oleuinitiei  of  the  festival.  Hut  the  words  of 
AtheDMUiy  who  i«  the  on/v  authority  to  which 
WachminUi  refint,  dk»  net  allow  of  meli  m  inter' 
protation,  for  no  distinction  is  there  made  between 
earlier  and  later  solciunitiee  of  the  festival,  and 
Athenaeoe  simply  says,  the  institution  of  the 
rarncl.i  t  .ok  i  1  i  Olymo.  xxri.  (^Zyivrro  8i 
il  dfffis  rwy  KapytLwp  ncardri^i'  firri}y  icol  tUoffriip 
*0\vf(ir(i(Sa,  in  S«*m'f(4t  ^if^ir,  4r  irtpl 
Xpi^yofy.)  The  f  .-^tival  b<  ;,'an  i-n  the  seventh  day 
of  the  numth  of  Camcios  Metagcitnion  of  the 
AtlMmiaRt,  and  lasted  tor  nine  day*.  (Athen.  It. 
pul4I  ;  Eustath.  ad  II.  xxiv.  suh  fin.  ;  Pint.  Symp. 
Tiil  1.)  It  was,  as  fiir  as  we  know,  a  warlike 
festival,  similar  to  the  Attic  BoMromia.  ]>iirin<; 
the  time  of  its  celebration  nine  tents  were  pitched 
near  the  city,  in  each  of  which  nine  men  lived  in 
the  manner  of  a  military  camp,  obeying  in  every- 
thingr  the  commands  of  a  herald.  MUller  alto  sup- 
poses that  a  Ixvit  wn^  ramed  round,  and  upon  it 
a  statui'  of  the  Canician  Apollo  (^hw6KXm¥  crT«/u- 
uaT/as\  both  adonied  with  lu^tr.itory  garlands. 
ca!l  m1  hiKi)\o¥  (TTtfifiartatw,  in  n!!ii*!0!i  to  thi' 
|>ii4»iige  of  the  Dorians  from  Nauputus  into  I'l  lo- 
ponncsus.  {DorUms^  i.  3.  §  8.  note  s.)  The  prl«->t 
conducting  the  sntriticofl  at  the  Canu  ia,  was  called 
'AyijT^j,  whence  the  festival  was  souu  iinies  de- 
signated by  the  name  *hyfiTi^  or  *Ayifr«{^cior 
(Ilcsych.  .«.  r.  ' \Yrir6pfiov');  and  from  each  of  the 
bpartou  tribes  five  umuauried  men  (Kopfcircu) 
were  ehoten  m  bit  ninittan,  whose  office  lasted 
four  years,  during  which  period  they  wore  not  al- 
lowed to  marry.  (Hcsych.  s.o.  VMpvtarai.)  Some 
of  them  bore  the  name  of  Sro^vAol^^t.  (llesych. 
*.  V.  ;  cn!ii|>;ire  RtkUt-r,  Aneai.  p.  '20.).)  Tli< t- 
poudcr  was  the  first  who  gained  the  prise  in  the 
mosical  contests  of  the  Camela,  and  the  musicians 

of  liii  mIjihiI  wiTi'  lonj  distiniruished  competitors 
fur  the  urixe  at  this  festival  (Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  6. 
§  3),  and  the  last  of  this  lebool  who  engaged  in 
the  contest  was  Fcfideidas.  (PluL  De  Mus.  G.) 
When  we  read  in  Herodotus  (vL  106,  viL  206) 
and  Thucydides  (t.  54,  and  in  other  placen)  that 
tht  Spartans  during  the  celebration  of  this  festival 
were  not  allowed  to  take  the  field  against  an 
enemy,  we  must  remember  that  this  restriction  was 
not  peailiar  to  the  Cameia,  but  common  to  all  the 
f^rcftt  festivals  of  the  Orei  ks:  tran  s  of  it  an  foond 
even  in  Homer.    (Of/.  x.\i.  'J.>ll,  <!v.c.) 

Ciimeia  wi  Tl-  also  cilebrnted  at  Cyrena  (Calli- 
mach.  J/ifiHu.  in  AjhJI.  7'2.  seq.),  in  Thora  (Ta!!! 
miurh.  /.  c.  ;  Phidar,  J'ytA.  v.  yi).  seq.),  in  Gytiuon, 
Messene,  Sicyon,  and  Svbaris  (Puus.  iil  21.  §  7, 
and  24.  §  .5,  iv.  33.  u.  10.  §  2 ;  Theocriu  v.  83; 
compare  MUilcr's  Orc/unn.  p.  327)>        [L.  S.] 

CA'RNIPBX,  the  public  oxaeationer  at  Rome, 
who  put  slaves  and  fonMirners  to  death  (Plaut 
iiacck.  iv.  4.  37  ;  Cujji.  v.  4.  22),  but  no  citiscns, 
irlH>  wart  |nmiahad  in  a  nauaur  diffinant  fimn 
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slaves  It  was  also  his  business  to  adminiatirr  caa 
tortnra.  This  oAea  waa  oonMcfad  m  dingmeM^ 

that  he  was  not  allowod  to  rc>ide  within  the  c.'j 
(Cic  Pro  RaUr.  5%  hot  he  lived  wit^t  tha  Pocu 
Metia  or  EsquUina  (Plant  PmmL  i.  S.  98),  near 

the  phioe  destined  for  the  punishment  of  sla-. 
(PlautCW.  iL  6.  2;  Tacit,  ^jn.  xv.  CO;  lioc 
Epod.  v.  99),  called  Sestenium  under  the  rmpmira 
(Plut  Giilb.  20.) 

It  is  thought  by  some  writers,  from  a  pana?e 
i)i  Plautus  {Hud.  iii.  6.  i£l),  that  the  camifex  «as 
anciently  keeper  of  the  prison  iindar  ihm  triuiBvin 
capi talcs  ;  but  there  dm's  not  app«^r  stiiRf  -  f 
authority  for  this  opiuioa.  (Liptuos,  Kjnrmj-i.  ..  i 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32.) 

CAlU'KiNTLJM,  is  one  of  the  earliest  kind  of 
Honuui  ciirriages,  of  which  we  find  mcntioa.  (Lax. 
L34.)  It  was  the  caitiaga  in  which  Roman  natiims 
were  allowed  to  be  conveyed  in  the  public  festal  pro- 
cessions (Lir.  T.  25 ;  Isid.  Orig.  xx.  12)  ;  and  that 
this  was  a  eonaidenaUa  privilege  ia  cvidamt  frsB 
the  fart,  that  the  use  of  carria:;c3  in  the  city  -a-as 
entirely  forbidden  duriii^  the  whole  of  the  refioblic. 
The  privilege  of  riding  m  a  oarpentUB  in  tWpabiis 
festivals,  was  sometimes  grunted  as  a  ^>ecial  pri- 
viltige  to  females  of  the  imperial  £uniljr.  (Dua 
Cass.  Ix.  22,  S3:  Tae.  Am»,  xiL  42.)    Th«  ina 
of  this  carriage  is  seen  in  the  following  inevla.] 
struck  in  honour  of  the  elder  A^ppina  afusr  her 
death. 


The  carpcntum  was  also  used  bj  private  pecaons 
for  journeys ;  and  H  was  likewise  a  kind  m  alato 

carri.-irfc,  rirhiv  aili)nied  and  nmaraentod.  (PlOfkiT. 
8.  23  i  Juv.  viii.  147,  ix.  132.) 

This  carriage  contabied  leats  fir  two,  and  aomo> 
times  Cmt three  persons,  besides  the  coachman.  (Lir. 
i.  34  ;  Medals.)  li  was  commonly  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  mules  {MrpaUtm  mulart^  Lamprid.  HeUoff,  4) ; 
but  more  rarely  by  oxen  or  horses,  and  sometknea 
by  four  horses  like  a  quadriga.  For  grand  ocra- 
siona  it  was  very  richly  adorned.  Agrippina's 
carriaga,  as  abova  npresentcd,  shows  fainting  or 
carving  on  the  pnnel.i,  and  the  head  ia  iaypartad 
by  Caryatides  at  the  four  comers. 

When  Caligula  instituted  games  and  other  so- 
lemnities in  honour  of  his  deci-.n.sed  mother  Asrri;'- 
pina,  hor  carjientum  wont  in  the  procession.  (Suet 
Caliif.  15.)  This  pCRctice,  so  similar  to  ours  of 
!.endinir  carriay^fs  to  a  fimenil,  is  evidently  alluded 
to  in  the  alto-rilicvo  here  represented,  which  is 
presenrad  la  the  British  Museum.  It  has  been 
taken  from  a  aarcophngu%  and  exhibits  a  close 
carpcntum  drawn  by  four  horses.  Mercuiy,  the 
condaetor  of  § borti  to  Halei^  appears  on  Ae  ftont, 
and  Caalor  and  PoUnx  with  tbeir  hooia  «a  tba 
side  panel 

Carpcnta,  or  eovcnd  cartf^  wen  nadi  «Md  by 
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Ae  Britaes,  the  Gauk,  the  CimTiri,  the  Allobroj;^ 


CARYATID 


24S 


l,m^  10.)    Thfs \  tniri-thfr  with  the  cnrts  of  the 
tammaa  ftinn,  iacluding  baggage* waggons, 
to  iMve  been  comprehended  mmr  the  term 
or  which  is  the  Celtic  name  with  a 

tmainatioii.      The  GauU  and  Helvetii 
ft  jP'^  omltitude  of  them  on  their  military 
;  and,  when  thejr  were  encamped,  ar- 
I  in  dote  order,  so  as  to  form  extensive 
•f  dmrnivallatiuu.    (Cac».  Bell.  Gall.  i.  '24, 

[J.Y.] 

CARPOU  DIKE'  (Kopwov  «{»cT,),n  civil  attion 
•iw  the  jorisdictiun  of  the  thettnothctae,  might 
W  tnsUtnted  aj^arnst  a  fitfmer  for  defiralt  in  pay- 
of  rent    (Meier,  ^tt.  Proc.  p.  531.)    It  was 
■Aipted  to  enforce  a  judicial  award  when  the 
nMU  liti^nt  refused  to  turrender  the  land 
^^■•ppwent  (Hudtwalcker,  p.  144  ;  Meier,  AU. 
P-  750),  and  might  be  aied  to  determine  the 
to  land  (Harpoerat  a  vt^  and  ObHn  Aunr), 
■  the  judirment  would  determine  whether  the 
pbatiffomid  claim  rent  of  the  defendant.  [J.  S.  M.j 
CARRA'OO,  a  kind  of  fortificatieii,  cemitting 
•fa  great  numlior  of  wa.;j  tn  pl.icod  round  an 
*>*T.   It  was  employed  bjr  barbarous  nationuu  ai, 
fc«  iiMance,  the  Sejthiant  (TrebelL  PttIL  Mte. 
J3\  GsnU  [CARfKNTi-.M],  and  Ooth«  (Anm. 
Umix.  xxxl  20).    Compare  V^L  UL  10. 
^■nft)  alM  sisnifiea  apmrtlHWW  the  baggage  of 

A  carriage,  the  name  of  wMeh 
"■It  eccan  vdtr  the  emperor*.  It  appears  to 
kM«  been  a  Bpeci«*fl  of  rh«-f1a  [Riikda],  whence 
'•fiU  in  one  epigram  ^lii.  47)  uses  the  words  as 
^7t.  r,^^^,Q^  l^^j  vhadii  and  was  inoii 
in  traTdlir.:^.  \ero  it  said  nerer  to  have  travelled 
■Jk  l«t«  i>an  1 000  carmcae.     (Suet.  A^er.  30.) 

tarria^res  were  lometimet  wed  in  Rome  by 
I^Ma  of  diitinction,   like  the  carpenta  [Car- 
^farcn],  in  which  case  they  appear  to  have  been 
^l^fWAvidi  platei  «f  branaei  nlver,  and  eren  gold, 
^uth  wnr  •  rn'^tinifx  om-imcntcd  with  embossed 
*»k.  Alexander  Several  allowtd  scnaton  at 
^"■c  teiM  eamcaa  and  ilkedae  plated  with  rilver 
'ij^^tM.  .-f/^j.  K-r.  43>  ;  and  Martial  (iii.  72) 
tf^i  of  an  aarea  camtca  which  cost  the  value 
^*^«L  We hnyenowpwentationsefeBmagee 
I"  uitipnt  works  of  art  which  can  he  safely  said  to 
K  eamicae ;  but  we  have  teveial  reuretcntationa 
"'arr^tei  ornameBted  with  pktea  or  metal.  (See 
'^i^ininii,  Mmu>n,  Ktrutch.  iii.  18.23  ;  Millingen, 
ifoa.  ii.  14.)    Carmcae  werCaleo  uaed  for 
^"'TH  VHML  and  wen  then,  ai  weO,  perhaps, 
•titAcrcMe^dimimbjflidM  (ing.M.  tiL2. 


8,  13)  ;  whence  Ulpian  (Dig.  21.  tit.  1.  ».  38.  §  «) 
speaks  of  iimlae  camuaHat^, 

CAURl'S.  [C.UlPKNTt'M.l 

CA  HYA  orCARVATIS  {Koi^'va^  Kapvcerls\ 
a  festival  celebrated  at  Cani-m\  in  Laconia,  in 
honour  of  Artrniis  Cur>'atii.  (Hesych.  #.  f.  Ka/)i'ou.) 
It  was  cclelirated  every  year  by  Lacedaemonian 
maidens  {Kapvcerihts)  with  national  daneea  of  • 
very  lively  kind  (Paus.iii.  10.  §  8  ;  iv.  16.  §5  ;  Pol- 
lux, ir.  104),  and  with  solemn  hymns.    [L.  S.1 

CARYATIS  (mvw&ris),  pi  CARYATIDEa 
From  the  notices  and  testininiiies  of  ancient  au- 
thors, we  may  gather  the  following  account: — ^That 
C-iryae  was  a  city  in  Arcadia,  near  the  Laconian 
border  ;  thnt  its  inhahitai.t:;  joined  the  Persians 
after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  (ilerod.  viiL  2(> ; 
VitniT.i.  1.§  5);  that  on  the  defeat  of  the  Persians 
the  allied  Oneks  destroyed  the  towi,  slew  the 
men,  and  led  the  women  into  captivity  ;  and  that^ 
as  male  figorea  representing  Persians  wei«  after- 
wanls  employed  with  an  historical  reference  instead 
of  columns  in  architecture  [Atlantks  ;  PersakJ, 
so  Praxiteles  and  other  Athenian  artists  employed 
female  %UM  for  the  same  purpoac^  intending 
them  to  express  the  garb,  and  to  commemonite  the 
disgrace  of  the  Caryatides,  or  women  of  Caryac 
(Viiruv.  /.  c.  ■  Plin.  H,  M  xxxvi.  45  and  11.) 
Figures  of  Caryaliiles  are  excecduigly  common  in 
the  remains  of  ancient  architecture.  The  following 
specimen  is  taken  torn  Mttlkr^  DmkmW»  dor 

alien  KuMi, 


After  the  subjugation  of  the  Caryatae,  their 
territory  became  part  of  Laconia.  The  fortress 
(Xfjpior,  Steph.  Byx.)  had  been  consecrated  t» 
Artemis  (Diana  Cun/ads^  Serv.  in  Mrp.  Kcl.  viii. 
30),  whose  image  was  in  the  open  air,  and  at  whose 
annual  ieetind  (Kopvarir  ioprh^  Hesych.)  die  La- 
conian vinjins  continued,  as  before,  to  perform  a 
dance  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  execution  which 
was  called  «y«MrrlC<u^  (Puns.  iii.  10. 1 8 ;  ir.  16; 
|6$  LodaD, De Aift.)  fJ*  Y.] 

»  9 
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CASSIS.    fOALKA  ;  Rkte.1 

CASTELLUM  AQUAK.    [ AfauBnucTU8.J 

CASTKA.  It  u  well  kjiuwti  that  Roman 
amies  iMT«r  hiltod  for  a  lingle  night  without 
foniiin;:  !i  rfjnilar  cntrenehnMDt,  termed  oaatra^ 
caiiaUe  of  receiving  within  itt  limits  the  whole 
body  of  llflitiqfr  nien,  their  beasts  of  burden,  and 
the  Ijiipgngc,  So  essential  was  this  opcnilion  con- 
sidered, that  even  when  preparing  for  an  immediate 
engagement,  or  wtien  actaally  amiled  by  a  hostile 
force,  it  was  never  omitted,  but  a  portion  of  the 
ioldien  w«re  employed  in  constnicting  the  neces- 
wtaj  weilca,  while  the  remainder  were  etaadiog  to 
their  anii«  or  n-si.'-tinjr  the  iiiemy  :  and  so  com- 
pletely was  it  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
dntica  of  each  march,  that  jMmmwv  9d  Utemm  Ur- 
Hit  .  .  .  quartis  ,  .  .  srptuagwmU  ca^trti  arc  the 
established  phrases  for  expressing  the  number  of 
days  occupied  in  passing  mm  one  point  to  another. 
Whenever  circumstances  renden'd  !l  ('X|«'(lit  nt  for 
a  force  to  occupy  the  wum  ground  f«ir  any  length 
of  time,  then  the  encampment  was  distinguished 
as  mtira  stutiva.  {lAv.  xxvii.  12  ;  Cues.  JJ.  G. 
viil  1.5,  n.  C.  I  42  ;  IlirL  D.  Af.  51,  ti.  Al.  74.) 

When  the  protmctcd  and  distant  wars  iu  which 
the  republic  bc«in»e  engaged,  as  its  away  was 
gnidually  exti'iided  first  over  the  wh<  Ic  of  Italy, 
and  subsetjueully  over  Greece,  Asia,  and  Atiit;!, 
rendered  it  impossible  fur  the  legions  to  return 
home  in  wintc  r,  they  usiuilly  r.  tin  d  dnriii;?  ihv 
months  vvtun  iittivc  military  Derations  were  sus 
pended,  uito  some  city  where  they  could  be  pro- 
tectfd  from  t!ic  iiH-U-niency  of  tlic  sensfm,  and 
wht  re  the  comforts  of  the  men  could  be  readily 
st-cured  ;  or  thej  were  dispelled  up  and  down  in 
dt  tat linirnts  iuuonj;  friendly  vi!lap<'s  (in  kiUma 
toNcetlere  i  ejtrcUum  m  hUtenta  dimiUtre ;  eter- 
tUmm  per  tiriialet  m  Wiema  dMdmi),  It  is  tme 
that  f'Xttaordiiuiry  emer^M  lu-iffi,  such  as  n  protrat  trd 
blockade,  or  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  constant 
watch  upon  the  movements  of  a  neighbouring  and 
viiioniiis  fof,  iiiiirht  coiiiik  I  a  commander  to  kct  p 
the  field  for  a  whole  year  or  even  longer,  but  to 
order  an  army,  except  in  case  of  neccMity,  to  wlnttf 
under  canvass  {hiemare  tub  jieUiltts  ;  hii mem  tub 
Ustdoriit  er^^ere)  was  loi^  redded  as  a  severe 
punishment,  inflicted  only  in  conaequence  of  grierons 
misconduct.  (Frontin.  Strat.  iv.  1.  §  24.)  As 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  gradually  pushed 
forward  into  wild  and  barbarian  Umds,  where  there 
were  no  brge  towns  and  no  tribes  on  whose  fiuth 
reliance  could  be  placod,  stich  arrangements  became 
impracticable,  and  aruiies,  whether  of  inva.sidn  or 
oeeu|iatlon,  were  forced  to  mnain  cori>tantIy  in 
camps.  They  usually,  however,  occupied  ditlcrent 
ground  in  summer  aiid  in  winter,  whence  arose  the 
distinction  between  cattra  aestiva  and  eiulm  ki- 
hrma^  both  alike  bi'iiig  ^ti(ira.  Siicli  posts  were 
frequently,  if  situated  advantageously,  giirrisoned 
permanently  ;  and  the  peaceful  natives  who  sought 
to  enrich  themsolvts  by  trndinp:  with  their  con- 
querors, settled  for  security  iu  the  immediate  vi- 
dttit^.  (Ctai.  B,  O.  vL  87.)  Thus  in  the  distant 
provmccs,  these  forts  formed  a  centre  ruiind  ^^llich 
A  numerous  poptiiation  gradually  clustered  ;  and 
many  im^rtant  townii  still  existing  in  our  own 
country,  mdicate  their  origin  by  the  teRnination 
cAeallsr. 

But  whether  a  camp  was  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, wlieilicr  louaiitt  d  in  summer  or  in  winter, 
tbe  main  ftaturcs  of  the  work  were  always  the 
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for  the  same  epoch.     In  hilK-ma,  hsts  < 
turf  or  8tone  would  be  substituted  Cor  the  ope 
tents  of  the  ae^tiva  (hence  aedifioare  kA€rtta\  aiv 
in  stativa  hehl  tor  long  periods  the  defienoes  wool, 
present  a  more  snbstantial  and  finished  asf^tt,  !  i 
the  general  uutliue  and  di!»pt)»iticin  of  the  pan 
were  invariable  :  a  camp  was  laid  down,  amuifM 
and  fortified  according  to  a  fi  xed  and  w.-!l  kno«i 
phui,  modified  only  by  the  numbers  for  whom  i' 
was  required  to  provide  aoeonuaodation,  hot  alts- 
LTt  ther  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  prstTrid  oj 
of  the  £uicy  of  the  geneml,  ao  tiiat  each  battalioD, 
each  company,  and  each  Individual,  had  a  pIiM 
assigned  to  which  they  could  nt  once  repair  withcM 
order,  question,  deUy,  or  confusion. 

At  what  period  the  practloe  of  thiowiaf  up 
elaborate.'  fielcl-wdrks  for  tne  protection  of  an  nmr: 
engaged  in  active  service  was  fiist  commenced 
the  Romans,  it  it  impotsihie  to  detcnnine  ;  but  we 
may  safely  conclude  that,  like  all  other  parts  of 
their  military  tactics,  it  ivas  matured  by  a  slow  sad 
gradual  process.     Livy  and  Dionysius,  indeed, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  regular  camps  exiitfd 
from  the  most  reniote  epoch  to  which  their  aonaU 
extend  ;  but  the  language  of  these  historians  is  ia 
geneml  so  loose  upon  alf  natters  of  antiquarian  n> 
search,  and  they  are  so  much  in  the  habil  of  Jran*- 
ferring  to  the  earliest  ages  the  iisjigca  ul  their  own 
contemporaries,  that  no  safe  inference  regarding 
iMiifiis  of  this  nature  can  be  drawn  from  their  wi^if-. 
Fruutiiitis,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  tkit  l  it 
idea  of  a  ftrtified  vmclman,  calculated  to  contain  s 
whole  army,  was  first  suggested  to  the  Uoniaus  1 
the  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  which  they  captuTiU  lu^ui 
Beneventum ;  but  the  statements  of  this  authcr 
have  never  bcrn  doomed  to  {Xisst^ss  much  wfi^rljt, 
and  in  this  particuhir  instance  many  eonsidentiau 
preclude  va  from  admitting  his  testimony  aserediUb 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  facU*  dt-lailei^  in 
the  article  Exskcitus  that  a  camp,  such  si  tht 
earliest  of  these  of  which  we  possess  any  detsM 
accomit,  could  not  have  assunu  d  that  shape  until 
the  tactics  of  the  phalanx  were  supeneded  by 
roanipniar  divisious ;  and  it  may  be  held  as  ecrtua 
that  each  of  the  great  wars  in  which  the  Coroinon- 
wealth  was  successively  engaged  for  more  tiisQ  s 
century — with  the  Samnitcs,  with  Pyrrhus,  with  the 
Cisalpine  Oanla,  and  with  the  Carthaginians,  must 
have  led  to  a  series  of  improvements.  TheqF**** 
was  pfobably  brought  to  perfection  in  the  esilh 
paigns  against  UannibaL,  and  underwent  no  ma- 
terial alteratinn  tintil  the  organic  changes  in  t^ 
constitutiuu  of  the  army,  which  tookpla^  not  lonjj 
before  the  downlal  of  the  constitutien,  daring  th; 
civil  broils,  and  under  the  earlier  fmp"rnn,TeJ)dend 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  intenui  ecoooinj  of 
the  camp  unavoidable.    Hence,  although  it  would 
be  at  once  vain  and  iinpn)fitable  to  attempt  an  'b- 
vestigation  of  the  various  changes  through  which  t 
Roman  camp  passed  befon  it  assumed  what  wsj 
be  called  its  normal  shape,  it  is  e  vidently  absofntely 
necessa^  for  all  who  desire  to  obtain  even  a  ihg" 
knowledlge  <jf  the  Roman  art  of  war,  to  make  theo' 
.selves  aKiitalnteJ  with  tlii^  important  feat^r?*  in 
their  sYsUm  during  the  best  days  of  the  ivpublic 
and  the  nnpire.   And  ibrtunately  the  recordi  <J 
antiijuily  enable  us  to  supply  such  iafomiaf.on^'W 
considerable  minuteness.    Polybius.  the  friend 
companion  of  the  younger  Scipio,  has  trsnsmitw* 
to  us  a  descriptim  of  a  Roman  camp,  8"'^^''  ^ 
must  have  often  seen  with  his  awn  eyesi  sa<^ '  ^* 
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tiin  Hjgimiat  a  i^rowmlitmt  or  land  timrcvor,  wlto 
fl-;,ir<h».-<l  undf^r  Tnijan  and  Hndrjan,  ha*  left  a 
trckucai  taemoir  oa  the  an  of  caAtnuaetation  a» 
yiuJiini.  ia  Mi  vwn  dqr>  To  IImm  mne  niglit 
<prl  indijMMl  to  add  the  remarks  of  V<M;«'tiii«,  who 
tim  i«%B  et  ValtsnUuiau,  but  lor 

H~wiU  b*  nijjre  saft,»  to  ncjjUK-t  him  aIt'>;^'-'ifjor. 
Wt  ifcaU  yeaed  tu  dcacribe  tbete  two  atnips 

rH  W^f  «nd«fll«Qd  thftk  tlie  leading 
Kk  ««d  to  tbt  fint  an  tak«n  di- 
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rrcdy  fiwn  Polybmi,  and  ihtm  witli  fPffKrd  to  tW 

srcrmd,  from  Ilyjnrm*,  ttTilenn  w  hvn  iho  rontmn-  is 
dintinctlj  indicated.  But  while  wc  rndcarour  to 
expUun  dMilj  mO  the  parte  of  tlw  canpi  thfowdTCft, 
we  mnst  rrfer  to  the  «rtirl«»  KxunriTi's  for  fvnry- 
thing  UiMt  conct^nit  the  d  ir<  r 'Ut  kmda  oi  trxxip*, 
their  dmuoni,  their diicipline,  and  their  olfloen, 

I.  Camp  or  Poltbicb. 

The  *»mp  deicribed  by  Pdybitu  »  mcli  at 
weuld  be  formed  at  the  doee  of  an  otdinaiy  daj^ 
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BUtfch  by  a  rrgrtlar  coiuulor  amiy  con«utiiijf  of  two 
Rninan  legions  wltli  the  full  i-oiuingcnt  of  Socii. 
Each  Ic^iiin  \^  cuIcuUtcMl  at  4  JuO  iufjwtry  aiid  ^00 
cavalry,  tl;o  S^cii  funubhed  tti  tqyal  number  of  , 

Uifiiiitrv  .niui  twitv  as  mnny  mrnlr}',  §ro  that  the 
whole  toecQ  wuuld  tuuouut  lo  1 0,wliU  tuul  aiiU  liiOO 

('hoicit  of  th«  Groutnl.  —  Although,  as  «tat<?d 
alxirc,  the  gen«^l  outline,  tht*  d«'ffncc^,  and  the 
iDtenMl  economy  of  •  camp  were  alttntetlier  mdc- 
|»cndcnt  of  the  nnturu  of  the  pruimi,  yrt  pn**l 
importaocc  was  attached  to  the  choice  of  a  httin^ 
•ituRtiM  which  ihoold  admit  of  being  rradily  laid 
out  in  xhi-  ri^niir.-Ml  furi-u  uhi>-h  sluuili!  an'irrlnfi 
ikcilUicA  for  attack  or  ouuo^  axK-e,  which  ihould  be 
coDvmienl  for  pncdring  irood,  wiler,  wid  fornf^ 
and  which  ilir  jimiy  nii^bt  enter  ajid  quit  T^-ithoul 
danger  of  surpriM.  bkill  in  the  wlection  of  luch 
n  »|H>t  (nipcre  locmm  eattriii)  was  ever  coniideied  ai 
a  high  quality  in  a  gr-noml,  and  wc  fnul  it  r<-.  or  lcil 
among  the  praise  of  the  most  renowned  coiq- 
mandon  that  they  wers  wont  in  penon  to  peribnn 
thil  duty  (e.ff.  Lir.  \x.  17,  xxxv.  14,  *2H  ;  T:\nt. 
ffitt.  u.  5,  Ajfric,  20  }  corop.  QuintiL  /.  O.  xii.  3. 
§  5 ).  Under  ordinary  ctftnmttaiicea,  howovcr,  the 
talk  waidevolred  upon  one  of  the  military  tribunes, 
and  a  certain  number  of  c<"Tjturion«  appointed  from 
time  to  time  for  the  puriAiiie.  The»c  having  gone 
forward  in  advance  of  the  army  until  they  reached  ! 
the  place  near  which  it  was  intended  to  halt,  and 
having  taken  a  general  surrey  of  the  ground, 
leeted  a  tpot  from  whence  a  good  view  of  the  whole 
propn<<e<l  nrr-n  rriii^hl  !>.•  nl.tainr  l,  t!i.U  *>f>'>t  being 
coikAiiluntl'ly  wit  1 1  ill  tho  limiu  ui  lUc  cuaicinplatfd 
enclosure. 

(^tmffru(firin. — The  fpot  a;is''-  r'liL;  lhc*e  con- 
ditions and  which  we  sl-;»I!  call  A  \.Hg.  1.)  wna 
nnrited  by  a  amall  u  li  t  ^  ilv:.  The  next  object 
was  to  ascertain  in  n  li.it  <i;r"i  !i  n  water  fti  tl  fodiirr 
might  bo  most  ea&ily  aiul  wcurrly  pniviJcd  — 
this  din>ctioa  we  indicate  by  the  arrow  in  the  sub- 
joined fifT'ii"!^.  r|)-iii  t!n.-  i«>-'ti<>n  i>f  A  and  the 
directiou  of  the  arrow  de|>cridcd  the  diRpogilion  of 
all  the  other  parte  iriT  tho  work  ;  for  these  two  pre- 
lU'i'narv  p:.ii:t*  \-v\u2  ihr  luisinr-a  of  nirn- 

turing  out  tl>e  ground  {mdart  cuustra)  commenced, 
and  was  execnted,  as  we  Icam  from  varioos  sodrcee, 
with  gmduati  'i  r^^s  (..'ccvi;*;-, -/-/<■)  V-y  pcr-iaT)^  Ar-  i 
nominated  metatoiru  The  dilfcreut  stcj»  of  tho 
process  raay  be  meat  briefly  and  distinctly  set 
i!  KV[i  In  tho  ovdinaij  huiguago  of  a  geometrical 
construction. 

Thiouffh  A  draw  a  straight  line  A,,  ,  parBlIcl 
to  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  a  ^^tn  ii^Iit  line  H,,  U, 
nt  right  angles  to  A^.^  A,.  These  two  stiui^fit 
lines  Ao  A,,  and  H„  D,,  serred  as  the  hates  bv 
which  th  e  position  of  all  the  diffittent  divisions  «f 
the  camp  were  determined. 

Along  A  Ao  sot  off  A  A^  =  100  feet ;  A,  A^ 
=  50  feet;  A^  Aj  ;  Aj  A«  ;  A„A,;A,  A,  ; 
A,  A,;  A,  A,o  .\ach=  100  feet;  A,o  A,,  ==50 
feet ;  A , ,  A ,  ^  ;  A ,  .J  A , ;  A 1 3  A ,  ^  ;  A ,  4  A ,  3  ; 
A,s  A,,  each  =  l00  feet;  A,,  A,,  =  200  feet. 

Alnn^  A  A,  set  olT  A  A  ,  ;  A  ,  A , each-  100 
feci ;  A,  -  A ,  ,=  1 67  (ect ;  A , ,  A  , y=-=200  feet 

Through  A  ,  ;  A  ,  ;  A^  ;  A  ,^  ;  A ,  ,  ;  A ,  ,  ;  A , ,  ; 
A,odrawCoC,;I)oD,;K,.  K,  ;  K„F,  ;f^.,rt,  ; 
WqWx  »  KqK,  ;  LqL,  straight  lines  piiraUel  to 
Bo  B,,  and  in  like  manner  dmw  throngh  A  , ;  A  , : 
....  A, e  straight  lines  pamlkl  to  B^  B|t 
marked  in  the  figure. 
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On  n,  make  A  B,  ;  A  B,  each»100 
Through  B,  at  'l  R  ,  <5r.i\v  stnii:hl  linrs  poraJM  \a 
AflA,  cutting  C„C,  m  C,  imd  C3,  aud  cutting 
Dq  D,  in  D,  and  ;  in  this  manner  a  aqoaxc 
ar.  a  C.  c ,  I> ,  D,  is  detcfBiasd,  CMk  aUa  el 
wlijcij  —  200  ieeL 

Along  A5  Fo  set  off  A,  P  —  25  foet  ;   P  Q  = 

100  frr  t  ;    Q  R  ^  50  f*n  t  ;    H  S        TjO    f  <  t  ;  S  T 

lUO  lecti  TV-.  lOU  feet ;  V  W  =  50  feet  ; 
WX»l3H<Mt|  X  Y-200  fcet;  YZ-»900 

feet 

Along  A.      set  off  A.  P  ;  P'Q'  ;  Q'  R'  

Y'Z  ,  equal  respectively  to  A,P:  PQ;  QR; 

 Y  Z. 

Through  Z  Z'  draw  straight  lines  parallel  t^ 
Aq  A catting  G^,  f} ,  in  t  aiM  %\  and  entttqg 


L,  in  O  and  0'.    I  ho  s  iuaf«  «n»  O  C  s'  »  thos 

determined  was  the  camp. 

Again,  throngh  P ;  Q ;  R .  .  . .  T,  sad  ChiaKpHk 

P'  ;  Q'  ;  U'.  .  .  .  Y' (!ni%v  stmi„'ht  l':irs  parallel  to 
Aq  A,,  cuuif^  the  paroUcU  to  iu  the  peiats 

narked  h»  the  figom 

Finally, on  IIq  H  i  ^^ly  off  A,  ,  H  ^  and  A,  , 
cich  —  25  feet,  and  through  11,:         ;  draw 
straight  lines  parallel  to  Aq  A,,  cutting       K,  m 
K,  .and  K4. 

This  construction  behig  complct4?d  wc  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  arrangement  of  the  diOcnml 
parts  referrmg  to  fiignrc  2,  in  which  tlw  lines  no 
longer  necessary  ore  obliterated,  the  spnccs  ottra- 
pied  by  the  troops  or  officers  enclosed  by  dark 
lines,  and  the  streets  (com)  distinctly  laid  down. 
In  practice  the  most  important  points  were  market! 
Ly  white  polc«,  some  of  which  bore  flags  of  rariou* 
coloon,  so  that  the  diflinant  battalions  mi.  i.  .iching 
the  grotmd  r  >uld  at  oooe  diseovtr  tha  piaoe  as* 

signed  to  thoni. 

The  white  ihi;:  A,  wbkb  serred  as  the  starting 
pdint  of  the  wh'i'.o  cinntniction,  mnrNed  tin-  r««isitio;i 
ol'  the  consul's  tent,  or />rci«<ortjfiii,  so  called  because 
praetor  waa  the  ancient  term  for  any  one  invested 
with  Mtiir-  mc  command.  The  ):<iiiare  an  a  C,  D, 
was  ictt  open  extending,  as  we  have  seen,  a  hun- 
dred feet  each  way  from  the  praetoritun.  Tkat 
pirtii.n  of  th<-'  camp  wliith  lay  in  tlie  dir.-ction  of 
the  arrow  {vpht  igrhs  ivt^dyttar)  from  the 
line  Eo  E,  (fig.  1)  was  tmed  the  front  or  tmf 
part  of  I  he  camp  (rev  wavr^  ffx^^*^** 
rp6<Tuwov), 

The  mimber  of  legions  heing  two  and  tho  nam- 

bcr  of  trihuiii  s  in  i  itli  being  six,  their  tents  were 
arrantred  six  and  six  at  eqoal  diistancGS  aioof  the 
line  K,,  E,  (iig.  1)  exactly  opposite  to  and  lodtiiif 
ti- A  'l  ls  the  legions  to  which  they  bc3rtng.'d.  llencf, 
aji  wiil  be  seen  from  what  foljows,  they  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  poinU  E,  and  E^,  but  whether 
tli(»y  were  distributed  at  eqtial  distances  along  the 
whole  of  the  line  E,  E^,  or  whether  the  sfsicc  in 
front  of  the  praetoriuni  was  left  vacant,  as  in  our 
figure,  as  seems  most  probable,  may  admit  of  doabt. 
The  spjice  of  fifty  fci  t  IikIihIimI  hetwpen  the  pa- 
mllels  Cq  C,  and  K^,  E,  1 ),  mimed iatcly  be- 
hind the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  was  apptopiMdl 
to  their  horsr.v,  bea-'ts  of  harden  and  baggage. 

The  ten  areas  marked  1  vverc  set  apart  for  the 
cavalry  of  one  legion,  and  the  corresponding  ten 
areas  marked  1'  for  the  cavalry  of  the  other  h  p""- 
These  rU  lac  d  towards  the  street  P  P',  and  tac^ 
area,  ct  ntaiu  ng  a  spaoe  of  10,000  oqnin  fa^ 
was  aliottc»l  tn  one  tiinna  or  troop  of  3l 
with  their  horses  and  bogga^ 
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(Fig.  2.) 
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wiili  Um  avBlf7,  aii4  leblting  out 

^  4e  «jrr«  ts  R  S,  R'  S'.  tlic  Triarii  nf  the 
t*o  ]«|ioQ,        quartered  in  the  areas  2  and  '2'. 

w  eontelned  SOOO.Mjnare  fe«t,  and  wnn 
»i*t«*<i  to  a  rnajiij.,!**  of  60  men  ;  heim",  nccor<1ing 
calCTkboo  here  followed,  a  dragoon  and 
wan  aDoired  m  niidi  ipaee     4  foot 

tbearcaa  raarlced  3  and  3'  facing  the  Triarii 
••■'^■twed  th«  princtpca  of  the  two  Irgion*  ; 
'•^''1*  '>l<^^.  areaa  oootained  10,000  iqaaro  f.  t  t, 
u4  m  tUoQe^  ia  a  Buipte  of  tm  centuries. 

tike  anai  mariMd  4  and  4',  back  te  bock 

^      princip^s  and  looking;  out  upon  the 
y«|VW,  \"  \V\  were  qnaruml  the  Ilastoti 
"     tw»  legiona,  th€  number  of  men  being  the 
the  Princ^es  and  w  equal  apace  beiqg 
to  ti)«n. 

'^'^       legionarf  Haitati,  in  the  areas 


The  totd  nnnber  wm  SDO  to  awh  legion,  Init  of 

tli>  -so  I  or  200  were  ¥<-[i;irriti  i!  urnirr  the  nawr-  nf 
exiruordimriij  and  quartered  in  a  different  i«rt  of 
the  nunp.  Conaequently,  eacli  of  the  vpacet  A  and 
5'  was  calculnt<'fl  to ;i(  c<'ninio.!rit<.-  40  (Imgnniis  with 
their  hones  ;  and  allowing  them  the  same  spaco 
as  the  legionary  cavalry,  eacli  of  tlicae  anas  moat 
hare  coaiained  aeittewbat  more  tlwn  1S,9SS  aqnara 
feet. 

Hack  to  back  with  the  caralrf  of  tlw  allies,  and 
looking  towards  the  rantjiart  which  enclosed  the 
caiMp,  the  infantry  of  the  allies  were  quartered  in 
the  iireas  marked  6  and  6'.  The  total  number 
waa  3000  for  each  Icginn,  but  of  these  ^  or  600 
were  wpnrnted  ns  citraurilin'tni  and  rjnartrrfd  in 
a  (iitTerent  part  of  the  cauij».  llente  there  wuuld 
remain  3400|  or  240  for  each  of  the  spaces  6  and  6'^ 
and  theee  aceocdiogly  contained  20,000  aquiia 
feet 


,     .   ^   ,  The  open  apace  immediatelj  behind  the  toitt 

*"^iiB4  V,  vna  Ibe  cavalqr  of  the  aUiee,  land bigipigeoi the  tiibunes, extending  to  the fi|^ 

a  4 
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and  left  of  the  space  allotled  to  the  general,  was  as- 
signed on  one  side  to  a  forum,  and  on  the  nth-r,  tn 
the  quaesior  and  his  department  (r^  re  rofui^  ksu 
TcSt  B/ta  re^y  xVft^f}*  Theae  ai»  milked  7 
and  R,  but  we  am  not  lUd  en  which  aide  they 
■pecctrely  stood. 

Still  rarther  to  the  right  and  left  of  die  pneto- 
riiiin  in  fl,  10,  and  9',  10',  looliiiig  n  spcctlvcly  t<i- 
wtirds  the  forum  and  the  quaestoriuro,  were  a 
body  of  cavalry,  selected  tma  the  extnordfamrii 

a  body  of  cavalry  serving  as  Totuntoers  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  general  (leaf  nvtr  fdr  MfXovnfS^ 
trrpaTtwuiwv  rp  ritv  inrirutv  xdpiTi\  analogous, 
probably,  to  the  Ei-ocati  of  later  times.  Back  to 
hack  with  these,  looking  towards  the  rampart,  in 
11, 12and  11'  1 3\  were  quartered  the  foot-soldiers 
belonging'  to  the  same  cla«?es  ns  the  cavalry  just 
named.  Un  the  march,  llieswj  triwifw  wvw  always 
near  the  penen  of  the  consul  and  of  the  quiiestor, 
and  served  as  a  sort  of  bndy-iruard  to  tli  ni.  'V\\v\t 
number  is  nowhere  spccitied,  and  hence  the  exact 
space  required  lor  their  accommodation  cannot  be 
determined. 

In  13  and  13',  looking  towards  the  qnaestoriam, 
pnietorium,  and  ibmni,  were  qoartered  the  re- 
mainder of  tlio  cvtmnrdinarii  equites.  Ruk  to 
back  with  these,  facii^  the  ramparts  in  14  and  14\ 
were  the  remainder  of  the  extnwrdniarii  peditesi. 
The  spaces  marked  l.i,  1.5' on  the  flanks  of  \  \  14, 
I^y  14',  were  assigned  to  foreign  troops  or  to  allies 
not  uidnded  in  the  regnhr  eontingent,  who  might 
chance  to  be  present  (toii  AAXo^wXuu  vol  TOif  4m 
Tov  Kmpov  wpooytytf^Utws  ov/u/ulxoisX 

The  form  of  the  camp  wai  an  exact  iqaare  (nrpd- 
ywvov  ta6w\tvpoy\  the  length  ef  each  aide  bei^g 
8U17  Roman  feet. 

The  dear  space  between  the  ramparts  and  the 
tents  (intervaiium)  was  200  feet,  and  this  was  of 
the  greatest  service  in  facilitating  the  marching  in 
and  out  of  the  soldiers  without  crowding  or  confu- 
aon.  Here,  also,  cattle  and  othex  booty  were  kept 
and  primrded  ;  and  the  breadili  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  ordinary  ntitttiile  or  fire-brand  buried 
into  the  camp  from  doii^  serious  injiuy. 

The  principal  street,  stretch inp  right  ncmss  in 
front  of  the  tents  of  the  tribuacsi,  was  lUO  feet 
wide  and  was  named  Principia.  It  will  be  ob> 
served  that  the  len^rthened  lines  i>f  t'v  ten  turmae 
and  manipuli  in  each  divi&iuu  is  intersected  at  the 
tormination  of  the  first  five  by  a  road  fifty  feet 
widp,  cal!.-«l  the  PiVi  Quinfana.  The  position  of 
ttie  remaining  five  viae  in  the  foro-^rt  of  the 
camp,  all  «C  which  interwet  the  Via  Quinlana  at 
rijjht  anplen,  will  he  understood  at  once  by  in- 
specting the  plan,  the  width  of  each  being  50  (eet. 

When  two  eeankr  armiea  encamped  together 
within  the  same  rampart,  two  ordinary  camps  were, 
it  may  be  said,  applied  to  each  other  at  the  cade 
nearest  to  their  rMpeetivepreetoria.  Thetwopnas 
tnria  faced  in  oppo)»itc  directions,  and  the  legions  of 
the  two  consuls  stretched  their  lines  in  front  of 
cadi  praetorium,  so  that  the  figure  of  the  camp  was 
now  no  lon^^er  a  square,  but  a  rectangle,  whoso 
length  was  twioo  that  of  au  ordinary  campi  the 
brndih  being  the  wne. 

Although  the  words  of  Polybina  are,  as  a  whole, 
•0  full  and  clear  that  we  can  have  little  difficulty 
In  forming  a  diitlnet  conception  of  the  camp  which 
he  describes  and  in  delineating  the  different  parts,  it 
must  not  be  coocealed  that  he  haa  altogether  pamed 
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over  many  important  points  on  which  we  sTitral^ 
(desire  information,  and  that  occa!«i<»nally  his  !■(■" 
gnagc  i»  not  entin.>Iy  free  from  ambiguity. 

Under  the  head  of  omismoni,  we  moat  note  < — 

1.  The  ahsience  of  all  information  with  re^rird 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Velites  were  di»po*ed 
eC  Theee,  at  the  tnne  when  Polybini  w«wt% 
amoimted  to  1200,  nr.  it  the  lowest  conipittatif»ii, 
to  lOUO  for  each  legion ;  and  taking  the  same 
nnmber  ftr  the  oontingent  of  the  Soen,  we 

thus  liave  a  liody  of  at  least  40O0  men  itiiprov  ided 
for.    It  is  true  that  he  subaequentlj  statea^  in  m. 
passage  which  we  quote  below,  that  the  ▼Witra 
kept  guard  hy  night  and  by  day  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  rampart,  and  that  they  were  stationed 
in  bodies  of  ten  to  watch  the  gates.    Hence  aome 
have  supposed  that  the  ltght*anned  troof  rs  al  m  ays 
l)ivf)narked  outside  th  -  camp  ;  others  that  they 
occupied  the  intervaiium  ;  others,  tiiat,  just  stm  \n 
the  line  of  battle,  they  did  not  fonn  a  distinct 
corps,  but  were  distributinl  amonjr  the  baatati, 
principes,  and  triarii,  according  to  a  ^ivcn  ratio,  90 
m  like  manner  they  were,  m  the  camp,  qoartawd 
alonjr  with  those  divisions  to  which  they  wcnp  at- 
taciied  in  the  field.    The  velites  ceased  to  form 
a  portion  of  the  legion  about  the  time  of  Manua, 
and  ron^i  'M-f^ntly  the  later  Roman  writers  throw  Tir» 
light  unoii  tlie  question.    It  is  remarkable^  ale<\ 
tMt  wnile  Polybius  paeeee  them  over  eooiplpt{>1y  in 
the  internal  arrangements  of  his  camp,  mt  alsii  he 
takes  no  notice  whatsoever  of  tb«n  when  dcacribiii^ 
the  oyineii  or  the  order  of  march  in  whidk  aa  anny 
usually  advanced. 

2.  No  naention  is  made  of  the  lt'<guti.  I^ipsius, 
in  his  plan  of  a  Roman  camp  after  Polybius,  aaaigns 
to  them  a  compartment  next  to  the  praeti>riuni  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  where  the  qaaeetacivaa 
stood  ;  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture. 

3.  The  pmefecH  toaorum  likewise  arc  paaaed 
over.  Since  they  corresponded  among  the  troop* 
of  the  allies  to  the  tribuni  in  the  legions,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  their  tents  w*  re  ranged  al<mg 
a  jtrnlongation  of  the  line  on  which  thelatt'-r  "t-vxi, 
and  thus  they  also  wotUd  be  placed  imnicdutteJy 

opposite  to  and  kMlting  townida  ^  eoldieKa  under 

their  immediate  command. 

4.  The  number  of  tents  allowed  to  each  iDatti|ila 
or  centmy  is  nowhere  itated,  and  conaeqncmt^ 
the  number  of  men  in  each  tent  is  unknown,  nor 
are  we  very  distinctly  told  how  the  centurions  and 
other  offleen  of  theinfimtrjT  and  cavalry  inferior  to 
the  tribune^  ivrr-^  provided  for  ;  it  is  nier«-!y  said 
that  the  ro^iop^o'  in  each  maniple  took  the  first 
tenta  en  each  aide,  that  ie,  probably,  at  estdi  end 

of  the  row  which  held  one  maniple. 

5.  With  r^ard  to  the  fortifications  of  tlie  c;itup 
it  ic  ttated  that  the  digging  of  die  ditch  (ra^ia) 
and  the  fonnation  of  tlie  rampart  (xopcurovoita) 
upon  two  sides  of  the  camp  wras  assigned  to  the 
socii,  Mch  dirisim}  taking  tnat  side  along  which  it 
was  quartered  ;  while  the  two  remaining  sidea 
were  in  like  manner  completed  by  the  lepionarifs, 
one  by  each  legion.  Tho  work  upon  each  side 
was  portioned  out  among  the  maniples,  the  cen- 
turions acted  ;is  inspectors  of  the  tasks  performed 
by  their  respective  companies,  and  the  genend 
superintendence  waa  undertaken  l)y  two  of  the 
tritmnea.  The  nature  and  the  dirnensions  of  the 
defences  are  nut,  luiwcvcr,  sptcihcU.  These  con- 
sisted of  a  ditch  {fuun\  the  eaxth  finm  whidi  was 
thrown  inwards,  and  formed,  along  with  turf  a^ 
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rtcTiM,  into  a  TDonnd  {acprr\  on  the  tammit  of 
vkich  a  Mraag  jpaliiwle  (xf  lA'oodcn  stakes  {mdr$^ 
rmJit  )  wm  fi-ied  fcrming  the  nun  part  (  Vallum  s. 
VmtM — x^^^  '-  *^  MVcely  doubt  that 
tke  de]>th  of  ihe  ditcK,  together  with  the  height 
sad  brr»dth  of  the  agyer,  were,  under  ordinary 

cid»tal)T  Tn?nlionod  in  isolated  pa^infr'^s  do  not 
fcrtectlv  acconl  nith  t>;irh  other.  Among  the 
«a>ks  at  D'.rrhachium  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii  63)  we 
rrad  of  a  diun  15  dt-ep,  and  a  vallum  10  feet 
b«(k  and  i  0  feet  broad  ;  in  the  war  against  the 
Bafivraci  and  other  Gaulish  tribes  we  find  Caesar 
(B.  G.  TiiL  9)  fortif\-ing  his  camp  with  a  double 
ditcit,  15  feet  deep,  with  perpend  icolax  sides 
idrntkit  laier«^),wuimftSlim  12  feet  bigh,  w 
t*re  tfiT>  cf  which  was  a  hrrtxst-w'ork  (!oriath)  and 
KuaerEMu  towcsa  three  stories  high  connected  with 
mA  «te  ^  WdfCii^  llw  flidet  of  ttiCM  bridges 
cezt  to  the  entmy  hcing  protfvt^'d  hy  a  lirrast- 
wk  ttf  fctriTift  (t«aus«a  ioriada^  Both  of  these, 
Wtf^ef,  M  wdl  w  teTtnl  otben  wluch  ire  might 
.r.  mast  be  regarded  rw  ppt-tial  casus.  The 
focSice  of  a  later  period  is,  as  we  shall  sec  below, 
■an  dratr  defined  br  Hyginoi  and  ethen. 

6.  Neither  the  number  nor  the  names  of  the 
speninfi  in  the  Tallum  are  given.  VVe  hare 
skaidaot  evidence  to  prove  that  there  were  four  t 
—  <I)  P^rta  PrtmdfioiU  dettra  and  (2)  Porta 
Primeipaiit  mustra  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
vide  street  caJled  Primeipiu  ;  (3)  Porta  Praeforia 
a.  £i^wpdmana^  an  ttimi  from  being  situated  on 
tirrrt  side  if  the  camp  nearest  to  the  imuiorium 
Lor.  in  the  laiuiedutc  viciuity  of  the  quarters  of 
ih*  rsiroffrimarii  ;  (4)  Pvrta  Decmmana^  so  called 
fi^ii  If^w.s  iituatod  on  that  end  where  the  tenth 
tonnae  and  tenth  maiiiplea  in  each  diviskm  were 
^MhifL  Thk  gate  was  aim  called  Porta  Quaes- 
t=j0i  f,  in  ef>nWjUcnce,  it  would  soem,  of  the  Quaes- 
tarmm  tad  the  Formm  having  been  at  one  time 
fhnl  it  Its  vioitf,  and  neve  anqneetiooably 
•toed  the  Qhotsfrtriuni  in  the  ramp  of  IlygitiTi';.  m 
«t  skJl  see  below.  Festus  likewise  has  the  gloss 
^l^m^mm  aypellatnff  pacta  in  caaltk  post  praeto- 
riaa,  r-.-mni  ut^-nsilium  forum  sit,"  and  fr  nn 
(immbma  in  the  sense  of  Ponm  comes  the  modem 
Cm/m.  Tke  perplexity  caused  by  these  state- 
neits  has  inducvd  some  (.rilics  t  .  r* m  i  -'  iV.r  p' 
teas  ef  the  Porta  Prattoria  and  the  Porta  JJe- 
■■MM  at  BMu4ced  HI  enr  ^an ;  bat  thk  nhenttkm 
«^  give  rise  to  difficulties  still  more  seriou.s,  as 
my  be  seen  from  consulting  Pol j bins  and  the 
anthoRQct  referred  to  at  the  end  of  tliia  paragraph; 
irvtiaiitezpcestlj  ttated  iiuA  iht  Porta  De- 
auKtma  wns  no  that  side  of  the  camp  most  remote 
from  ihc  enemy  {aU  tergo  eattromm  ;  awrsa  eo#- 
tr^^vn;  decwmama  ma*im»  petebatur  averxt  hoHi 
^fafieatUm*  tmtit>r\  leading  out,  as  will  be  f-e^n 
6mi&  tht  construction,  in  the  direction  from  which 
Wi,  water,  ajid  other  necessary  supplies  would 
V  taatt  ea-Mlv  axid  iwcurelr  prorided.  (Lir.  zL 
^,  iii  5,  X.  Sly  xxriv.  47  ;  Tacit.  ><a^fc^L^  66,^v. 

i^uUmtrt ;  Surton.  iVer.  2f>.> 

We  cao  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Portae  must 
W  kia  alwajra  defiended     fcanien  of  WNae 

VrA  ;  Kiit  wl>en  'pccial  precautions  were  required 
tbejr  were  ei«jsed  by  regular  gates  defended  by 
Win  (portU  /oftudHonitfm  tmrreg  impotmit,  Caet. 

•  X  la  vlucb  doectioo  did  the  PrtetcriBin  £ue  ? 
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towards  the  Porta  Praetoria  or  townrds  tlie  li>giont 
and  the  Porti  Decumana?  On  the  reply  to  this 
question,  which  can  he  answered  from  conjecture 
only,  depends  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to 
which  W.19  the  Porta  Principalis  dejitra  and  the 
P.  P.  sinisfnu  In  lilte  manner  we  cannot  asecrtain 
on  which  side  of  the  Praetcwiuni  the  Qtutestoriimi 
wat  placed.  Bnt  thr^e  are  mntters  of  small  moment. 

The  above  are  the  most  important  otuiajiinns  in 
the  description  of  Polybinii  Our  limits  wilj  net 
permit  iis  to  do  mon,"  than  stmply  to  indicate  ore 
impnrtmt  point  where  a  certain  defi;rt:c  of  am- 
binniity  in  bis  phraseology  has  given  roe  to  doubt, 
discussion,  and  an  irreconcilable  diifen^ncc  of  opi 
ninn.  After  detailing  the  arrangements  adopted 
when  two  eonmiler  amief  encamp  tocher,  he 
adds  these  remarkable  words — Srcw  5*  x^^'P^j  t* 
&AAa  fitv  tura^trcis^  tV  ^  ^^W**^*  rofutlov, 
KtH  rh  orparfiyiov,  ftdffw  TtBtO/ri  rwr  tvom  trrpa- 
TOTrf'dotfK.  Taking  this  sentence  hy  itsf'f.  if  the 
text  be  pure,  and  if  the  word  arparowtSmr  be 
rendered,  as  apparently  it  mmt  be  tendered, 
/('(fUftis,  then  we  thould  bo  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  a  tingle  camp,  the  Praetorinm,  the  Quaesto> 
rinm  and  the  Ponui  were  iU  lituated  somewhere 
about  th  J  middle  of  the  Via  Quinlana  ;  and  this 
conclusion  Schelius,  one  of  the  most  ncttte  nnd 
learned  writers  on  the  military  affairs  of  the  Uo> 
mans,  has  actually  adopted.  This,  however,  *^ 
completely  at  vnrtnnec  with  the  whole  previous 
narrative  of  the  histuriAO  who  occupies  himself 
from  the  eonunenoenwnt  with  a  rinfle  oooenkr 
camp,  and  lays  down  the  !«it*>  of  the  pmetoritmi, 
as  we  have  done  above,  in  a  maimer  so  clear  m 
to  admit  of  no  cavil,  die  whole  eonstmction,  in 
fact,  d-^yvnding  npon  the  sprtt  thus  assigiie<l  to  the 
practormra,  that  we  arc  driven  to  make  choice  of 
one  of  these  alternative*,  either  that  there  is  a 
cornij»tion  lurking  in  the  text,  or  that  Pulyhiir  n 
here  alludii^  to  &ome  pectUiar  expedient  which 
waa  neoited  to  when  two  ennealar  ofmiee  en- 
camped beside  each  other,  bttt  were  not  actually 
included  within  the  linet  of  a  single  camp.  For  a 
fitU  and  &ir  exanlnatien  of  thit  and  of  other  dif> 
faculties  which  suggest  themselves  upon  a  close  ex- 
amination of  Polybiut  and  an  impartial  review  of 
the  ehief  argmnente  addveed  by  oontendlnfr  critiet, 
the  student  may  r  )ii>ult  a  tract  entitled  **  Polybii 
Cottrorum  Komanorura  fonnae  inter|«etatio,  tcrip* 
•it  O.  F.  Rettig^"  4to.  Hannoy.  1838. 

Wc  now  proceed  to  iu»tico  various  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  internal  discipline  of  the  camp. 

Tie  Omqit  OoCl.—  When  an  army  encamped  for 
the  first  time,  the  tribunes  administered  an  oath 
to  each  ii^ridoal  quartered  or  employed  within 
its  limita,  iitelading  slaves  as  well  as  freemen,  to 
the  eflfect  that  he  M-ouId  steal  notUoig  out  of  the 
cimp,  hut  if  he  chanced  to  find  any  property  that 
he  would  bring  it  to  the  tribunes.  We  must  sup- 
pose that  the  solemn  promise  being  once  made,  wu 
considered  as  bituling  during  the  whi'lf^  cam|«ilgn, 
for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  nave  repeated 
a  ceremony  so  tedious  at  tlw  close  of  each  march. 

Jhsirifiuttnn  nf  Dull/ among  the  Officers.  —  In  each 
legion  the  tribunes  divided  themselves  into  three 
■eetieM  of  two  each,  and  each  tection  in  turn  tm> 
dertook  f  ir  two  months  the  superintendence  of  all 
matters  connected  with  the  camp.  It  it  not  im- 
probable that  one  tribone  in  each  aeetieo  atmnned 
ill  I  .  f  r  ii  Knniul  upon  altertiate  days,  or  perhaps 
during  alteruute  montbt,  and  hence  Polybiut  gcno* 
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rnllr  ^p4Mks  of  one  trnninc  only  n»  acti^^  cr  of 
I  wo  when  refereoGe  is  mnde  to  both  Irgioo*. 
{^0ktrw  pmradt.  —  Bmry  roorninf  at  dtf-lireak 

the  c<  ntiirions  and  the  equity's  pti'Sf-nt'-'d  thftn- 
•elm  bc£are  the  tenta  of  the  tribunes,  anii  the 
Iribanes  in  Uk«  wnnar,  attanded  periiaps  by  the 
ct  nturiiiTU  and  «*quites,  presented  th*-tnselves  at  the 
DrBetaritun.  The  ordkn  for  the  day  were^  then 
fanwd  Vf  tiM  c«Md  to  die  triboMa,  Manomdca^ 
br  the  tribune*  to  tin-  ccnturinnn  and  cqiiitt**.  and 
through  the  oenturiona  and  aquitea  reached  ihv 
aoldiera  at  the  proper  tima. 

Guards^  Sentineb^  <^c.  —  Out  of  the  twenty 
maniples  of  Principes  and  Trinrii  in  each  legion, 
two  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  broad 
puMgaar  ttreet  called  Prineipia,  rxt<  ndinpt  rifrht 
nrrwi^  iho  camp  in  front  of  the  tent*  of  the  tribunes. 
This  beinjf  the  place  of  general  resort  during  the 
day,  and,  at  wa  know  fmm  varions  sources,  the 
part  of  the  camp  in  \yh\<  h  the  iiltan  ai.d  the  eagles 
sIimmI,  great  \tSLkiu  vvcie  uikca  tliut  U  ^Luold  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  and  regularly  watered,  a  labour 
which  would  f  ill  very  light  whaa  poctknad  out 
among  four  maniples. 

Of  the  remaining  eighteen  maniples  of  Pria* 
cipes  and  Ilavtnti  in  r.ich  Irjiun,  three  were 
aasigned  by  lot  to  each  of  the  six  trilmne«|  and  of 
these  thcee  aaaniplea  one  in  turn  rendered  each 
day  certain  servicea  to  the  trilmne  to  whom  it  was 
•pectaily  attached.  It  took  charge  of  his  tmi  and 
baggage,  saw  that  die  former  was  pro^^erly  pitched 
\i]i<m  i^TDiind  duly  levelled  all  round,  and  pro- 
tected the  btter  from  damage  or  plunder.  It  alao 
ftmiihed  two  guards  ((^v\dicc(a)  ti  (bar 
eaich,  who  kept  watch,  some  in  front  of  the  tent 
and  some  behind,  among  the  horses.  We  may 
reouurk  in  pns&ing,  that  four  was  the  regnhir  nam- 
ber  for  a  Ronmn  guard  (^uAdxctoif)  ;  of  these  one 
always  acted  as  sentinel,  while  the  others  enjoyed 
a  certain  degree  of  repose,  ready,  however,  to  start 
up  at  the  first  alarm.  Compare  the  Aeti  of  the 
Al>'.>tle!(,  cap.  xii.  irapaiovi  rdcnp^l  rWTftMots 
<rrpaTtwT*i!¥  «ftuKicT(T*ty  at'TiSf. 

The  THarii  were  exempted  fmni  tlioM  datioa 
imposed  upon  the  Printiix  s  and  Hasuti,  but  cnch 
maniple  of  the  Triani  inrnished  daily  a  guard  of 
Ibarmen  to  that  turma  of  the  K<{nites  which  was 
qnartered  ininied lately  behind  them,  in  order  to 
wat4:h  the  horses,  and  to  take  care  that  they  did 
not  sustain  any  injury  frofa  gettii^  entang:led  with 
their  halters  and  Ik  e!  ropei,  or  bnak  looM  and 
cause  confusion  and  miscmeC 

One  maniple  waa  oeleeled  each  day  fiom  tbe 
whole  leL'ionary  force,  to  keep  guard  beside  the 
tent  of  the  genoal,  that  be  might  be  secured 
alike  from  open  dmger  and  hidden  treachery  ; 
this  honnunihle  titsk  belnn'  devolved  npon  e%ery 
maniple  in  rotation.  Three  trntinela  were  osuaUj 
potted  at  the  tenti  of  the  qnaettor  and  oi  the  1e- 
gati  ;  and  by  night  scntineh)  kept  watch  at  every 
maniple,  being  ehoaen  out  of  the  maniple  which 
they  gnarded. 

The  Vclttes  nionnted  guard  by  day  and  by 
night  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  vallum :  to 
them  also  in  bodies  of  ten  committed  the 
ehaiga  of  tba  gates,  while  str>nu'  tiodio.s  of  infiuitry 
and  cavalry  were  thrown  fnrward  in  advance  nf 
aadi  gate,  to  resist  any  sudden  onset,  and  give 
tknaly  notke  of  the  appraadi  of  the  aaanif. 

Kj'fMf'i'f  :  fir  rthitin  ntp^ ;  excufxrre ;  are  the 
general  tcruu  u^cd  with  reference  to  inouoUJig 
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pnard  whether  by  night  or  hv  «f nr.  f7*7tTfcr 
rif/Utas  agcre ;  cu/Uare ;  are  rc-»tr;ct&d  to  mght 
duty  :  Ercutiiae  and  ViffUiae  frequently  denote  nc4 
only  the  servicr»  itself,  but  al?o  the  Individa^l* 
who  performed  it.  Statiome*  is  naed  apecialij 
denote  the  advanced  potti  thrown 
of  the  gates,  Cusi<iHfj  or  Cnstndiar  the  jiartiea 
who  watched  the  gates  thcmselrea,  I*raendia  the 
eeotineU  on  the  lamports,  bat  all  tfceaa  wards  are 
cinj)1oyed  in  many  other  nl^jnifnations  iJ.^o. 

tie  JiomuU.  —  In  order  to  aacertaiB  the 
vigibuMa  of  the  night  sentmds  {mmTtpimi  fiOkm 
Kal)  an  iiiffeniouB  Mhenu"  wai  devised,  E<u*h 
guard  (^vAd«eiov)  consisted,  as  we  bave  aeen,  ef 
war  men,  and  cadi  of  theoe  in  torn  oteod  aentbd 
for  one  of  the  four  watches  into  which  the  night 
was  divided.  The  sentinels  to  whom  it  fell  to  go 
upon  duty  in  the  first  watch,  were  conducted  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  tent  of  the  tribime  by  lieute* 
nants  of  the  maniples  to  which  they  lH'!<Toaed. 
Each  of  these  men  received  fmni  the  tribune  four 
small  tokens  ({uArjifxa),  ntunbenMl   from  one  to 


or  the  four  watches  and  beftriii:;  nl>o  ni.trks 


ludicating  the  legion,  and  maniple  or  centarr  from 
which  the  guard  was  taken.    The  individna}  wia 
rrceiveil  these  tokens  retained  the  one  whirh  an- 
swered to  his  own  watch,  and  distribated  the  rest 
among  his  thrae  eoauadea  The  duty  ot  go^r  tk» 
rinnids  (  Vi;;ilia<t  ctrcuirt  s.  rirnimire^  comp.  F'-^^t- 
t.  V,  fnmire)  was  committed  to  the  Eqoites,  and 
frr  this  purpose  each  legieei  onpplicd  daily  fear, 
picked  out  from  each  tunna  in  rotation  by  the 
coramander  of  the  tioop.    The  eight  persons  thos 
adeeled  dedded  by  lot  mwhieh  watch  tbeyahoaU 
make  their  roumls,  two  being  a.'»siirnc<l  to  ccfh 
watch.   They  then  repaired  to  thio  tribune,  and 
eadi  indiridiuil  raeoitad  a  writtao  order  specifying 
the  posts  which  he  was  to  visit,  every  pfst  hoin^ 
visited  in  each  watch  by  one  or  other  of  the  tve 
to  whom  the  watch  belonged.  They  then  rrpaind 
in  a  body  to  the  first  maniple  of  the  Triari^  and 
there  took  up  their  (Quarters,  hecaiise  it  wa^  the 
dut^  of  one  of  the  ceniurions  of  that  mauiplo  lu  gi*'* 
notico  of  the  commencement  of  each  watch  by  a 
trumpet  blast    At  the  appoint4'd  time  each  eqaes, 
accompanied  by  *omo  friend*,  who  acU'd  as  wit- 
nesses, visited  all  the  posts  named  in  bt^  wnttm 
order,  from  raeh  sentinel  whom  he  found  on  the 
alert  he  received  one  of  ihc  tokcu*  descnbcd 
above,  bat  if  the  sentinel  wns  asleep  or  ahtea^ 
then  the  eqnei  of  the  roonds  called  upon  his  mtn- 
paoions  to  witness  the  fact,  and  departed.  The 
MUBO  prooMi  waa  fidlowed  by  all  the  odicnv  mi 
on  the  frdlowing  moniiii2  t'n  offlr-rs  of  the  ronndi 
repaired  to  the  tent  of  the  irtbunc  and  dclivcrrd 
up  the  tokena.   If  the  namber  of  theoe  was  ImmI 
to  be  fomplete,  then  all  was  well,  lint  if  any  <Tie 
was  wanting,  then  it  covld  be  at  once  ascertain^ 
to  what  guard  and  to  what  watch  Uie  voMbf 
token  belonged.    Tlie  centurion  of  the  Cf^mpiriv 
was  ordered  to  hnng  forward  the  men  implicated, 
and  they  were  ooaAonted  with  the  officer  ef  tbe 
rounds.    If  the  latter  could  prove  by  means  of  l»s 
witnesses,  that  he  had  actually  visited  the  post  ta 
question,  and  found  the  sentinel  asleep  or  sbscat, 
then  the  guilt  of  the  sentinel  could  not  be  a  inatUT 
of  d.nibt  ;  bnt  if  the  (pflicer  failed  to  esLiblijh  thi«, 
then  the  blamu  fell  upon  himself,  and  in  either 
case  the  culprit  was  fortharith  asada  over  to  s 
court  martial.    SumctiriK  s  w  e  fitid  centurions,  tn- 
bunes,  ani  even  the  gcucnii  ux  chief  rcprescDlc^ 
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ai  phe:  dhe  laaida,  Imt  under  otdimur  circutn- 
i6ift«s,tl>e  dntv  »-as  pcrf  tnncd  a«  we  hate  dc- 
■cnb«L  (lir.  xziu  1^  xxriii  24  ;  Sail  Jiig  4& ; 
Taeit  IRriL  5.  29.) 

Wat-f'r<jnf.  — The  wntchword  for  the  night  was 
aK  Mimrmirafriri  rcrbaJly,  but  by  mcaiu  of  a 
oai  wrt«i|ihr  t^et  of  wood  (rXartMr  hnyt. 
•tf/ofmiiftr — ktirrxt  —  to  be  carefully  diatinguuhcd 
frts  tike  {vX'^^ior  of  the  Ia»t  paragraph),  upon 
•iich  it  vai  written.  One  man  waa  chosen  out 
«f  each  of  those  maniples  and  turmoe  which  were 
'fc:<rUT«d  at  that  cttn-m'ty  of  the-  lines  most  remote 
fyn  ihf  Prli;cipiiu  ilach  uf  these  iudivitluals 
f>irnifun)  repaired  to^Tirds  lunsct  to  tbe  tent  of 
li»  tr.Wif,  :L-id  r«-!-ivt-<:I  from  ):\u\  n  ^ryjsrm,  on 
khcL  15.'  ^'•o^worti  and  ah^i  a  tiTtnin  nunib'-r  or 
■■k  vere  iaKtihed.  With  thi»  he  r<  tunutl  to 
t'.e  nompl^  i»r  tnrma  tn  w1iii.fi  he  VK-longL-d,  and 
takmg  vitncAoCa,  delivered  it  to  the  ofhcer  of  tlte 
Mxt  adjoining  maniple  or  turma,  and  be  to  the 
lextTCrtfl  it  (!  ali'i::;  the  whole  when 

t(  WH  ntarccd  \tj  the  person  who  received  it  last 
totbtrihoMk  Tbe  regulation  WM  tint  the  whole 
^  t!je  teoerae  should  be  ri  stored  before  it  was 
4rk,«Bd  if  «sj  one  wu  found  wanting  at  the 
■ffMDiBd  tiws,  the  nm  to  which  it  belonged  could 
l«  it  o  x  li i? cover <m1  by  means  of  the  number  or 
nsfk  noticed  aboTc,  an  invcstigatioii  took  place  at 
MM  into  the  cnne  of  ihe  delay,  nx\i  puniahment 
*ai  iri"  cy-',  apon  the  parties  found  to  be  in  fault. 

Net  qdIj  otere  passwords  were  circulated  in  ttiis 
mho;  InA  also,  ocrasionally,  general  orders,  as 
»e  nad  in  Liry,  xxiii.  46,  **  Tessera  per 
oMB  sb  lino  coosxdc  data  eral,  ut  tribunum  tri- 
^■s,  crntono  ccntunomenL,  cqucs  cquitcni,  pedes 
'  I  v  ■  iceipertt** 

Altbcvihthetesaerar'iis  tttcivM  the  tessera  fmni 
tW  triWne,  it  proce«dtHl  iu  the  6r»t  iiistaitce  from 
^  cQOffiaiider-to-chief,  as  we  nwj  pereeiTe  from 
tfc«  [aasa^  ju*t  qaolwl,  and  mfiny  ntner?.  Under 
A*  nepae  it  a-as  considered  iue  peculiar  fuiictiun 
•^tle  prnee  to  give  the  watchword  to  his  guards. 
\Jxx.  ,4«s.  \.  7  ;  com  p.  Sti.L  H'truf.  42,  Xm.  9.) 

hrrniing  mp  q  Camp.  —  On  the  first  signal  Uiing 
n'o  by  the  trunspet,  the  tents  were  aU  itmck  and 
•  vt  >c.r^-j;p  t.v\.e.i,  the  tents  nf  the  perioral  and 
il»e  L-.Ltnta  being  disposed  of  before  the  others 
*<Tc  loached.  At  Ae  oeeeod  awnnl  the  hoggage 
2*       «p««n  the  beasts  of  burden ;  U  the  thiid. 


11.  Camp  op  IIv(;im-s. 


^[^Pfr  orer  a  ^acc  of  about  250  years,  we 
»  MiffclTcs  unidat  an  otder  of  thinp  altogether 
TVnam'- /^y)V,/j<'i  still  remain*,  out  all  the 
*»aettt  dhinoas,  wiih  the  exceptkn  of  the  CV»- 
late  di«»ppear«d.  The  dtttribntien  ef  the 
»-jMn  mtA  rWtt«,  IfattaH,  Primapet,  and  Triarii 
W  not  nivTc  more  than  half  a  century  after  the 
P">'yl>ias ;  the  organization  by  maniples  was 
1*^.1 ;  I .      '  period  in  a  great  measure  super- 
w«  ojhorts,  and  the  cavalry  were  t!e- 

the  infantry  and  formed  indcpcudcut 
In  like  manner  the  Socii,  after  the  admis- 
As  Italian  ^tTLt.-*  to  the  R-.mnn  franchise, 
*****  t»  fcnn  a  st^Kinue  rliis,  aijd  their  place  ijt 
rV^V«i  by  a  motley  crew  of^  foreignere  and 
lenring  in  band>,  dcsi^'natod  by  strange 
T"*"  f  ^  ^     reminded  al*o  that  the  rcpuUkan 
'rniinent  had  givm  «aj    ^  doninien 
*  ^  ^  afaidirf  by  the  appMwniw  ef  a  nwJ. 
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tittide  of  homehold  trttepe  and  imperiid  hedj- 

pti.ird.%  d!.sti;ii,n:i>l;ed  by  various  appellation?,  and 

invested  with  peculiar  phvilegeab  A  complete 
Roman  armj  did  not  now  eooiiit  of  JVoRiaaae 

/..effinnes  eatn  Sociitt  or  of  Ijeyionet  cum  Si-ciU  et 
Atuiliis^  but  of  Legioms  cum  Supplementi*^  the 
terra  Suj^ptemenia  including  the  whole  of  the  i-orious 
denominations  alluded  to  above.  In  what  foUowa, 
we  shall  attempt  to  delineate  a  summer  camp  {ctu- 
tra  aestivalia)^  intended  to  contain  threv  legions, 
with  their  nippknentA,  a  force,  which  in  the  tune 
of  Hygintts  corr<»«poiided  to  the  rejridar  ron<«ular 
army  of  the  sixth  ;uid  seventh  ccntunes  of  the  aty. 
It  is  but  right,  however,  to  oil  attentioii  to  the 
fact,  that  we  do  not  here  tread  upon  ground  so 
tina  as  when  Polybius  was  our  gtiide.  The  text 
of  HygiRoa  inceenta  numj  diffioiltiee  and  many 
corniiitiorii  ;  and  thrre  .nre  not  a  few  pa««inf;(»8  in 
which  wc  are  thrown  too  much  upon  conjecture. 
This,  however,  be  it  understood,  applies  almoet 
exclusively  to  the  minute  details,  for  the  general 
outline  of  the  whole  is  clear  and  well  ascertained. 
Tbe  pfam  aketched  helow,  u  taken  afanoeet  entfady 
from  Scheliiis,  and  the  pruportlons  of  the  different 
porta  are  eareCullj  preserved.  Omitting  in  this 
caie  the  geemetncal  eonitntetiatt,  we  proceed  at 
once  to  explain  the  figure. 

The  point  from  wbKh  the  whole  of  the  measure- 
nenti  proeeeded  la  mailced  with  a  tmall  croia,  and 
was  called  Cn/vi'i^  that  being  the  name  of  an  in- 
strument employed  by  rarv^on,  analogous,  in  its 
uses  at  least,  to  the  modem  cnwe  itaif,  plane  table 
and  le^eL 

The  general  form  of  the  inclosure  titis  an  oblong, 
the  two  longer  sides  being  at  eqiud  distances  fruin 
the  Groma,  rounded  off  at  the  angles  (ungulo*  ca»- 
trorum  drciaart  rrpor{'  t\  2320  feet  in  lersijth  by 
16*20  feet  in  bmuith,  the  general  rule  bciii:,'  that 
the  length  should  exceed  the  breadth  by  one  third 
(rasfra  iw  'j'-'mimn  frrl  pf>(ijcrii  t>r(itta  esse  debt' 
bunt);  wlieu  iaryer  it  was  called  Cuitra  Geun&t^ 
l)ecau»c,  says  ilyginus,  the  ordinary  BnMieNBi  or 
l  iit'Ic  could'  not  be  heard  diitinctly  firam  one  ez« 
treinity  to  the  other. 

The  Groma  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  principal 
street  {Via  PrincijxiUs)^  whiih  was  si.xty  f«et 
wide,  extrading  ri^ht  across  the  camp,  with  the 
two  Poifne  /'^weipalBs  at  its  extremitica.  Tiie 
two  remninin;^  trates,  which,  like  the  fomier,  re- 
tained their  ancient  names,  were  the  Porta  Prae- 
forAi,  wUdi  wat  |Maieet  to  the  enemy  {porta 
pnu  '.oria  s*'mf<^T  hoftem  tpe<iarc  </</<fO?  aiid  the 
J'oria  DecumauOf  and  these  were  phiccd  in  the 
centre  of  the  two  ahorter  rides  of  the  obloni^. 
Immediately  behind  the  Groma,  a  rettan^'uiar 
apace,  720  fleet  long  by  180  broad,  wo?  .set  apart 
for  the  empenr  or  comRnnder-in-chicf,  and,  :ts  in 
the  consular  cani[),  tenned  the  Pm* (urium.  Im- 
mediately behind  the  Praetoriom,  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  extremity  most  distent  fimn  the  Orena,  n 
street  called  the  Via  QuintanOy  40  feet  wide,  ex- 
tended across  the  camp  parallel  to  the  Via  Prin-> 
cipolis.  When  tbe  camp  exceeded  the  ordinaiy 
dimensions,  then  two  additional  gates  were  formed 
ai  the  extremities  of  the  ViaQuintana,  the  breadth 
uf  which  was  in  that  case  incrrased  to  50  feet. 

It  will  be  seen  al  a  giance  that  the  camp  was 
divided  into  three  B^pm<*Tits  by  the  Via  Prindjulis 
and  the  Via  Quintana.  Each  of  these  scgiuculs 
had  a  nam<\  The  whole  of  the  middle  scgmeaV 
lying  to  the  ri^^t  and  the  left  ol  the  Fimetorium^ 
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_^  L 


lonim  ine  aow  ftimiotii*  i  no  wyiiiBireiiicuiiMii 

bet'.vi  en  the  VU  PruicipalU  nnd  that  side  of  the 
camp  in  which  the  Porta  PraeUMria  stood  ibrmad  the 
/^aefenlMraw   Tli«  •cgmcnt  indiided  betwwn  the 

Via  QuinUiii.i  nn(!  thnt  iidc  of  the  mmp  in  which  '  who,  topcthcr  with  IIm  i 
the  Porta  Dccumama  atood  fonoed  the  Hetmtura,    \  the  aupplementa. 


The  tegioMt  iMiBf  tlie  notl  trartwora^  «f  At 

troops  in  the  provinces,  were  quartered  \>y  coVrM 
next  to  the  rampart  all  round  the  camp,  encirdko^ 
completely  with  their  linei  the  mmmm*  of  iweigDen, 
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A  clear  cpor-;  of  GO  feet  ■iffiiiii)  wu  left 

Hm  ttntt  of  the  Irgtonarie*  and  the  mm* 
pfiTX  ud  iber  vere  separated  from  the  quarten 
«f  the  tjtiicr  tmopc  whom  they  sorrouodMi,  a 
pf-rt  ciilf  d  the  ?7<i  S(Jf/uIarij,  which  ran  cnm- 
yiK^.t  riiu.u4  u:t  cjxupt,  ba  that  the  ubolc  uf  the 
Wioaino,  vith  the  exception  of  the  fint  cohort 
k  each  legion,  and  thrrc  ordiaary  cohorts  f  >r  •tt  hom 
ibcn  U  uoc  rMn  in  the  outer  ring,  were  bounded 
•n  cue  kide  by  tkm  interralliun  and  on  Hm  Other 
5  the  r*B  Sn^ji'tiris.  The  remaining  street"?  rot 
jiirbcJarly  ipecified  were  coniprebaided  under  the 
tmml  aamt  Fiiw  Fmmmvm*  a.  Fkm^m,  and 
tfceir  breadth        20  feet. 

The  dcCoKts  of  a  camp  might  be  liMirfold : —  1* 
Aw.  1  raOMB.    9.  Omoik   4.  ifnao. 

I.  The  Foiv^i  n)ii;ht  Ik*  of  two  liiiiil*,  a.  The 
feiiajii^yrfri,  with  tx>tb  tides  tl<^iog,  ao  a«  to 
a  vedffe  ;  or,  6.  the  .FVmw  /^mmii,  of  whieli 
!  j-.  T  silli'  w  ;is  p«  r|>«MJilIcii]iir,  the  inriiT  siile 
i«BW|,a»  ta  the  fweta  CMtkata.   The  breadth  in 
etter  one  «M  to  ba  at  kaot  5  feet,  the  depth 
3         Outside  of  each  gate  a  ditch  was  dug  ex- 
(si4a)}  tta  both  tide*  somewhat  beyond  the  gate : 
tUa  M  MBvit  of  lu  sbortneaa,  was  called  J^tUiUj 
l-i  -'n  nt  i  (  the  tituliM  «*•  a  uBall  ■amkiictthur 

DedMlbt  (dartrWa). 

I  The  VitUwH  was  formed  of  earth  and  turf^  or 
«f  4MMW  thet'm  heifliht,  8  feet  brood. 

i.  When  iKf  nnturf  of  the  pmund  did  not 
f-isit  of  ii»e  cor»slru>  iioii  of  a  suiiicieiit  valluni, 
tVa  a  ciie%stuc  dc  frise  (mrvoti)  was  substituted. 

4.  \Vh»Ti  ii-.-iiluT  a  Vaihim  m-r  Ccm.';  rould  be 
osjiajtd,  lUen  vhc  cauip  was  gurtoundod  by  a 
Bftf  MMsdaeo  four  deep,  numerous  sentries 
ver»  p^rcj  in  rnch  lino,  aad  the  cavalij  patraUed 
a  tara  ia  crery  direction. 

Tbt  vMds  of  H|rghMM  would  lead  no  to  sup- 
p**  tkn  when  no  danger  »-as  apprehended,  a 
iask  siMic  was  coQsideMd  sulficioit;  and  even 
tbia  «^  tiBurted  ncffdy  for  the  talw  of  emoia- 
isp  the  men  ifi/s.wi  'I'sfiftHrta^). 

tm  now  proceed  to  point  out  in  what 
MMcr  Ibo  thieo  oegmento  wen  ocnipied,  refer- 
ral* to  the  Dnmhere  on  the  fijinre,  it  bciiiK  undi  r- 
tkat,  «s  before,  we  shall  not  enter  here  into 
**f  timiMM  itrgimling  the  onsin  and  dumieinr 
»f  tli*  diffrrcnt  battalions  named,  all  infoniiatii<M 
a^mh  Haoas  bct^g  ghrcn  in  the  article  £x- 


Am  PraetorituH  ei  Luiira  PruHcriL 

Pnatatimm.   3.  Aroe^  on  vfakh  pabtic  la- 

cifi^  *'L.  i»(fered.    The  positbn  assitn^ed  to  them 
»  o»iertttial ;  but  they  were,  at  all  events,  in  the 
l^'rfiMO  ▼ietniiy  of  tliis  spot    3.  AwjnrtMtorium^ 
•kich  the  Impentar  took  the  auspices  —  the 
•'^Wi  ««*  p»Th»r>«  erected  in  front  of  thi;*  \Aim-, 
Ithoilnich  was  \hc  ciuv  w.metimes.    (^Scc  Tacit. 
Am.  Ti.  ;4n.  where  the  f  -rn  Avffvrale  is  em- 
4.  TriUnial,  the  cl  evatid  }i!atfnmi  from 
sWnws  were  delivered  to  the  tnxi(*s. 
9^  ^  ^^'^  prsetonun  was  a  gnardbonse  {dntioni 
tfmM  -r:-:in-'rrm  prrufurii'tn  f»i{rs  ro/inti). 
CmiI»i  lw|JC<War**,  lite  |>trMJtk»Ii  &t&iX  of  llie 
^j«at^.r.  atnonif  whom  the  chief  places  next  lo 

^-  tji{iuu»  »nyulare4  Jmjfteraluru  ct 
/-VHirf  I'raHorv.uit  the  ttttmbcr  of  tbeoo  was 

^n^-f  ;  l^;  IlyyiiiiM  /wc't  as  an  arcmge 
« Ik  Wutttt  sad  4VU  ot  the  hutct.   7.  CJu»ic9 
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ciale$.  The  praetorians  were  allnwed  twice  as 
much  space  as  the  troops  of  the  line.  \i.  Aloe 
qmtufeiMtriae  qualuor.  9.  In  each  of  the  spaces 
marked  f>,  on  the  extreme  ri-l  t  and  left  nf  the 
Practoriiuu,  burdiuring  on  tne  Via  J^a^'iilaris  {y-cr 
rigorem  viae  waffularii)  was  placed  the  (\tst  cii- 
hurt  and  the  vesnliarii  of  one  legion.  The  fint 
cohort  and  the  vexillarii  of  the  mbaiiiing  ic^ioq 
will  be  found  in  the  Praetentora.  The  fint  eo- 
hort  of  a  legimi  contained  960  men,  hnns  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  others  }  the  vejciUurii  of  a  h^ioa 
amonated  to  aboat  6W, 


IQL  Smnmm  L«i/altrmm.   The  ^aartcn  of  dm 

legTiti.  n  Sc'imnum  Tribtmonim.  Immediately 
behind  the  Icgati,  wa«  the  l^giooaiy  tribunes  and 
the  triVoneo  n  the  pnetorian  eohmti. 

In  the  Ianj(na|fe  of  surveyors,  ictimuum  w-as a  rec- 
tangular hgure,  whose  breadth  exceeded  its  length* 
striffu  a  rectangular  figure,  whooe  leqgth  axeeeded 
its  breadth.  So,  Siffiia  and  TaimUnum  are  the  terms 
used  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  length 
and  bnadth  RM^xctiTely :  thus,  Cobors  prima 
causa  signonira  et  aqailac  intra  viam  saguloriara,  et 
quoniam  dupluro  nuraerum  habct,  dupLim  pcdatu- 
ram  accipiet,  ut,  puta,  $iffniM  pedes  centum  viginti, 
toLmlimo  pedes  trecentoa  sexagiiUa^  re/  sit/nis  centum 
fttifM/inia  Uibidino  i>cdfs  diunttos  tptailntii'itihi.'^  It 
is  the  more  ncce.vsary  lo  call  allcntion  to  this,  be- 
cause these  significationo  ham  been  passed  ower 
by  tlie  beat  lexicograph  crn,  and  ho  ):i)d  that  some 
modem  expotmders  of  liygmus  niuu;:iie  TubuUnuia 
to  have  been  an  office  where  the  books  aiid  ac- 
counts uf  the  legiun  were  kept.  Another  example 
of  the  use  of  these  words  will  be  given  below. 
1 2.  Ato$  mSKariat  quatmar^  one  in  each  of  these 
four  compartments.  13.  Fa/e/iu/tnun'ttm,  the  hos- 
pital Ibr  the  sick  soldiers.  14.  Veiermarium^  the 
hoqiital  for  the  tick  honeo.  1ft,  16.  CbsiM, 
nwines  employed  as  pioneers.  Mouri  equUea 
tetcenti.  PummMii  Veredurii  octingenti.  These 
two  bodiee  of  %ht  eavalry  were  qwulcred  near 
the  dasaici,  because,  when  the  latter  were  sent  in 
advance  to  clear  the  way,  they  were  guarded  by 
diefocmer.    17.  Expfcralom.  General  Rojr  in  hio 

plan  plares  them  in  these  two  smjiJl  compartmcntii, 
but  it  appears  more  probable  from  the  words  of 
Hygitnii,  that  thej  were  qnarteied  all  together 
on  the  side  next  to  in.  la  and  If).  The  first 
cohort  of  the  remaining  legion  and  its  rejciUariL 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Pnetoria,  three 
legionary  cohorts,  for  whom  there  was  not  auffieient 
space  outside  of  the  Via  Sagularis. 

In  the  Praetentura  stoi^  also  the  Fabriea  or 
workshop  of  the  carpenters  and  amiourcr»,  <'rected 
at  a  dii'tanro  from  the  Valctu(finarium,  so  that 
the  noise  nii;;ht  not  disturb  the  patients. 

Within  the  scajnnuni  of  the  Icgati  were  tho 
SHolae  of  the  first  cohorts,  the  places  apparently 
where  the  superior  officers  of  the  legions  assembled 
in  order  to  leoeive  the  gmcnl  ordm  of  the  dnj. 

90.  Quaesiorium.  This  space  corresponded  in 
name  only  with  the  Quaentorium  of  the  Polybian 
camp,  for  it  was  no  hmijer  assigned  to  a  quaestor 
(QiMe4orkm  dtatur  ipuni  idiqmimlo  iU  quufftorea 
pcd'iitiram  nrcrj  r  s'  l.  It  was  orciipiod  prtly  by 
prisoners  of  rank,  hosUges,  and  plunder,  lutd  hera 
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pt'rliaps  tho  Pracftctus  rastionim  mny  Imvo  Ikn  ii 
quartered,  unless  wc  are  to  look  for  hisxi  «mcng 
the  Comites  Jmperatorkm 

21.  Slaiomm  cmtMriae  duae^  who  guarded  the 
rear  of  the  pm^torium,  and  always  kept  close  to 
the  person  of  the  Iroperator.  Thpw*,  Itkc  the  prac- 
torinns,  had  doable  space  assigned  to  tlu-in. 

2*2.  CiJioi-fcs  t'fjuifafiw  ini^fiariae  dtiae,  CukorUt 
tiptUuiae  quingenariae  qmtuor, 

23.  Cakortet  ptdUaku  miUiariM  tn§.  OtkoHeg 

24.  NtUtouea.  Biirbiiriau  troops.  Pabnjfran 
quinf/enti.  Gwtm  nongcnii.  Dad  tepHnffmH.  Bri- 
tottes  quiu</enti.  (\uii<ihri  $eptiu^iUi.  Among 
these  we  find  enumerated  Sumaciaresy  a  word 
which  no  one  has  succeeded  in  explaining,  bat  it 
is  in  nil  ; :  1  aitility  a  corrupt  farm. 

Camels  with  their  riders  (mntf^i  mm  epi- 
buti$)  were  frequently  included  amoii^  the  con- 
•tituentt  of  an  army,  being  used  both  in  oiflmiive 
Operntinn^,  and  nlso  in  cariyint»  plniider. 

Two  points  strike  us  forcibly  when  we  couiparu 
the  camp  of  Hyginns  with  that  of  Polybios  ;  fir»t, 
the  flimsy  iliaractt  r  of  the  fortifications,  which 
must  be  attributed  to  tite  disinclination  felt  by 
theaoldlen  to  perform  regularly  and  steadily  the 
same  amount  of  labour  which  was  clitM'rfully  exe- 
cuted by  soldiers  of  the  republic  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  desire  erery  where  Tidble  to  eCOtMnuse  space, 
Md  compress  every  thing  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits.  Although  the  numbers  of  an  army, 
auch  as  we  have  been  considering  above,  camiot  bo 
determhied  with  absolute  precition,  they  must, 
on  the  lowest  compntalioii,  have  pTrrf(l<'d  10,000 
men,  and  these  were  crowded  together  into  less 
than  one  half  the  space  which  thej  woold  have 
occupied  according  to  the  ancient  system,  the  pra- 
portion  of  cavaliy,  moreover,  being  much  larger  in 
the  imperial  fatee.  The  eamp  of  Poly  bins,  calcu- 
hited  for  less  than  20,000,  contains  upwards  of 
four  millions  of  square  feet,  while  the  camp  of 
Ilyginus  embraces  little  more  thxu  three  miUions 
and  scran  hondred  thousand. 

We  mny  coticludc  with  n  few  words  npon  a 
topic  entirely  passed  over  Polybius,  but  ou 
wnlch  Hjnsinns  affords  ample  mformation  in  so  far 
as  the  nsapcs  of  his  own  day  are  conoeflied"the 
fiumber  and  arrangement  of  the  tents. 

A  douUe  row  of  tent*  (papSicmfis)  faeing  each 
other,  with  a  spacf^  l)etwr'pty  fur  [>ilin;r  the*  amis  of 
the  soldiers,  and  for  receiving  the  beasts  of  burden 
and  the  baggage,  was  \em.9S Striga  :  a  single  row, 
^\ilh  a  corropondini,'  s]Hice  in  fmnt,  llemikrigium. 
The  normal  breadth  of  a  Striga  was  60  feet,  of  a 
J/emisMgium  dO  feet,  made  up  as  follows:  — 
)0  feet  wen  allowed  for  the  depth  of  each  tent, 
0  feet  for  a  possatrc  behind  the  tent,  5  feet  for 
the  arms  piled  in  front  of  the  tent,  9  feet  for  the 
jum^nta  and  baggage  ;  total  30  feet  for  the  liemi- 
t^tri^imn,  which  doubled  for  the  striga  gives  (iO,  the 
spacL'  between  the  rows  being  28  feet  The  length 
of  the  striga  or  hemistrigium  varied  aoeortog  to 
Circutiistniiees. 

A  fi.li  legionary  century  (/i^ana  centwia)^  when 
Hygiuus  wrote,  consisted  of  80  men,  who  oeca- 
pied  10  jKijiillenes.  Tlio  leii;,'tli  allowed  for  each 
papiiio  was  12  feet,  10  feet  for  the  papiUo  itself, 
and  2  feet  fo>t  hteral  passages  ^/aefWHefrfaiit  Am- 
SMme),  and  thus  the  length  of  the  line  along 
which  the  pnpiliones  of  a  century  stretched  was 
10x12  =  120  fccU   Out  of  Uus  tho  ccutuhuu 
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I  had  a  ispaco  allotted  to  him  equal  tn  that  re^n'rp 
for  2  tents,  so  that  the  privates  of  the  century  oc 
cupied  8  tents  «nly,  that  is,  they  were  qoartem 
nt  the  rate  of  10  men  to  each  tent.  But  >inoe  \\ 
men  or  4  guards  (rrrpaJiia)  in  each  century  wen 
always  out  upon  duty,  there  wen 
than  8  man  aetualij  m  a  toot  at  the 
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Since  a  striga  120  feet  in  length  an»l  CO  f-»ct  in 
breadth,  coutoiuing  7200  sqiuire  feet,  was  allotted 

(Fig.  5.) 
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to  2  conturit^,  and  since  an  ordinary  lr;snoi)ary 
cohort  contained  6  centuries,  it  follows  that  th* 
space  required  £»  each  cohort  (ptxiatmra  eoAertit} 
of  480  men  ma  21»600  Moaie  feet. 

The  troops  were  nsually  quartered  in  cohorts, 
and  these  might  be  varioiuly  di^plsed,  it  bcin^ 
always  dsiiiahla  that  a  whole  cenoiij  thedd 
alway.H  bo  ranpcd  in  an  unbroken  line. 

If  the  striga  was  equal  to  one  century  in  lengtit, 
then  the  cohort  wodd  ooeupiy  three  atrigae  m 
hrcadth,  that  is,  a  spete  1'20  feet  lonp,  by  IW 
broad  ss  21,600  square  feet   See  fig.  {Jd.) 

(Fig.  6.) 
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If  the  striga  was  equal  in  length  to  two  ccntOKii, 
then  the  cohort  would  occnpy  one  whole  itrift 

and  a  liemistrigium,  that  is,  a  ?pace240  feet  long  hy 
tlO  Icct  broad ^  2i,tiU0  squjire  feet    bee  fig.  (7.) 
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ir  ft»  ftrigt  vai  equal  in  kngfh  to  thne  era-  I  onlj,  or  a  i|«ce  S60  ieet  long  br  00  ftei  teA 
laH  Ace  the  eokort  iraald  oeeopy  ene  auipk  |  s21,600  eiawe  leet.  See  Bg.  (a) 

(Fig.  8L) 
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ItlitobtelaerreA  tluitiDtheplan  of  iheannp 

f*Ten  iibiivp,  tbe  locrjonary  cohorts  on  the  longer 
tin  ait  ia  itr^pe  of  240  fieet  in  length,  ibose  on 
Aeifartir  ridee  in  ebigae  of  860  feet  in  length. 

Wluai  the  number  of  legions  in  an  army  was 
jTciler  in  proportion  to  the  supplcnaenta  than  in 
tlie  amj  which  we  have  rericwed,  then  in  order 
tK.1t  th«r  might  still  be  OUigrd  outside  of  the  Via 
Sigoiam,  the  «tri;:mc  presented  their  lircadth  to 
ti^  lallum  nuttsul  of  their  length,  or  to  use  the 
kchMl  phrase,  the  length  which  io  the  fttmer 
caK  had  been  a^si'ijnod  to  the  Siijna^  was  nnw 
pvto  &>  the  TabttltMum  (jQHOfUi  ttjfioit^  plures  ac- 
id eoiorbs  nV/vt  ra/fum  crrbrius  jKmrre  <x>nrertemu$ 

nmV 

If  A  B  V?  the  line  of  the  vallum,  C  will  repre- 
•axtiKDoaitioQ  of  theoohort  in  the  oneceeew  D 


Joflephttt,  fai  Mi  aeeent  ef  th»  Jewish  w«r, 

tnki  s  FTK-cuiI  notice  of  the  Roman  eMBOiproenta, 
and,  altnough  he  does  not  enter  into  nfarate  details, 
his  ebeerratSoBS,  with  which  we  shall  eonclude 

this  article,  form  a  uaefol  8il|i|ilencnt  to  Hyginus. 
It  is  evident  from  the  numerous  artizans  for  whom 
workshops  are  provided,  from  the  towers  with 
which  the  vallum  was  stiengthened,  and  fmm  the 
precaution  of  settiiii?  fire  to  every  thing  left  behind, 
that  the  words  of  the  hiittorian  refer  chiefly  to 
Castra  Stativa.  He  begins  by  remailiiiig  {B.J, 
iii.  5^  that  the  Romans  when  inrading  an  eneray^l 
country  never  hazard  an  engagement  until  tliey 
hftfv  mtified  •  camp  (oA  vySv  iwrmrm  /idxris  ^ 
Tfix»Veu  (rrparS-rfiov),  which,  in  form,  is  a  square 
(Stofitr/wrrm  ik  Toyw/tCoA^  rcr^itywrot),  with  four, 
^tes,  one  en  Mich  side;  The  rsmpart  by  which 
It  is  surrounded  exhibits  the  appeanuioe  of  a  wall 
furnished  with  towers  at  equal  distances,  and  in 
the  spaces  between  the  towers  is  placed  the  artillery 
ready  te  imiiiediato  service  {roit  r«  i^vttXtts, 
Kol  iroraWXraT,  Kal  Koi  -Tar  i^er^pior 

if/ywov  TiQiaaiv^  awama  irpbs  Tcts  fiotJks  frotfUi), 
The  camp  is  dirided  conreniently  by  streets,  hi 
the  middle  are  the  tents  of  the  officers,  and  in  the 
▼ery  cexttre  of  all  the  praetohum  (rb  (rrpvrif^iov)  • 
there  is  also  a  fcran  (jh^ofi  rts  AaoMirvru), 
and  a  place  for  artificers  (xcpor^x""'  X*'P*'<'»'), 
of  whom  a  great  number  follow  the  anny  with 
building  toolsl  and  aeals  far  the  tribonM  and  cen- 
turions (dsMcei  r«  AoxaToit  ical  raduHfijgtu),  when 
they  decide  any  disfNites  which  may  arise.  When 
necessary  (el  hr^iyoi)  a  ditch  is  dug  all  round, 
four  cubits  deep  and  four  cubits  broad. 

y\t  day  dawn  (urrh  5i  t^v  iw)  all  the  soldiers 
rcpjur  to  the  tents  of  their  respective  centurions 
{M  Toifs  iKcerovrdpxta)  and  salute  them:  iha 
centurions  repair  tn  thi-  tribunes  {irpht  Toh%  x*- 
kuipxo*'Ot  along  with  whom  ail  the  centurioos 
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(Ta$;apX*0  rppair  to  the  coTntimndcr-in  cln»'f.  from 
whom  they  receive  the  watchword  {(ftifiuoy)  and 
the  genenU  Oirden  of  Ibe  day,  to  be  conveyed  by 
then  to  tlii'ir  r<-sp,  etive  JivI.Mnns. 

When  a  camp  it  broken  up,  at  the  first  bhut  of 
tlie  trniB|iet  tho  loldien  ttrilco  tbe  tonta,  and  pock 
tlio  uurMiU  ;  at  tht-  sfcuiui  they  load  the  mules 
aud  other  beiut«  of  bardcn,  set  iirc  to  every  thing 
which  conid  prove  serviceable  to  an  enemy,  and 
■land  like  cour»era  ready  to  start  forward  on  n 
rac<»  ;  the  third  gives  the  last  waming^  that  all 
things  bcuiff  now  preiKirt'd  every  man  ntuikt  lie  in 
his  places  Then  the  h-mld,  stand  in:,'  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  general,  denumds  thriio  if  thry  are 
ready  for  war,  to  which  they  all  respond  with  loud 
•nd  npestel  cheen  that  tiiey  are  ready,  and  for 
tho  most  part,  h^'m^  filled  with  martial  nrdour, 
anticipate  the  question,  and  raise  their  right  hands 
on  high  with  a  ihovt  (A  J.  til  5.  §  4.)  [  W.  R.j 

CATAnO'OIA(Mra7i^ia).  [Anaooou.] 

CATAORAPHA.  [Pictura.] 

CATA'LOGUS  (KaTd\oyos\  the  catalogue  of 
those  penons  in  Athens  who  were  Uahio  to  regular 
mil itirv  service.     At  Atfu  ri*!,  thf»'^t^  |"-n;nn8  alone 
who  po(»^«i»vd  a  certain  iumjunt  ot  property,  were 
nlloirad  to  oerre  in  the  regular  infantry,  whilst  the 
lower  clas5,  the  thetes,  )•  1 1  n  i  this  privilege.  Tims 
the  former  are  called  oi  iK  Kara^you  ffrpart^v- 
ret,  and  tho  hitter  el  l^s*  rov  mrroA^yov.  (Xen. 
HeU.  ii.  3.  §  20.)     Those  who  were  exempted  by 
their  age  from  military  service,  are  culled  by 
Demoethenei  {D»  S^.  p.  167.)  ol  vw*p  rhi> 
KardAoyoy.    It  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  gencrols  (arpaTTryoi)  to  make  out  the  list  of 
persons  liable  to  service  [AHTRATKiAa  Oraphk], 
ill  wliicli  duty  they  were  probably  aeiiited  by  the 
deman-lii,  and  sonuHimee  by  the  ^0wA«vrd.  {fivm. 
c  PJij.'L  u.  i2ua.) 

C  A  l  ALU'SEOS  TOU  DEMOU  GRAPHS' 
(«raraAv<r«w$  rov  Sri^ov  ypa^)^  teas  an  action 
brought  against  those  persons  who  bad  altered,  or 
attempted  to  alter,  the  democntieal  form  of  go- 
veriimc  iit  nt  Athens.  A  person  was  also  liable  to 
this  action  who  held  any  {lablio  office  in  tho  state 
after  tho  demoeney  had  been  tuhverted.  ( Andoc 
f/e  .\fyst.  p.  48.)  This  action  is  closely  connected 
with  the  wpoSoalas  ypap^l  (^M  irpoSoaia  rris 
woK4«ts,  ^  4wl  KceraXucu  rov  d^^ov,  Donioalh. 
«,  TTnumt.  p.  748),  with  which  it  appears  in  some 
cases  to  have  heen  a!m  >-t  identical  The  form  of 
proceed inx  was  tlic  siiuie  m  both  cases,  namely,  by 
cio-ayycAia.  In  the  case  of  KoraXietrnt  too  M^v, 
the  punishment  was  dentli  ;  the  property  of  ilie 
offender  waa  coufisaited  to  the  state,  and  a  tenth 
part  dedietted  to  Athena.  (Andoc  De  My^L 
p.  48.) 

CATAPHRA'CTI  {Kani^^paKroi),  1,  Heavy- 
atmed  enfahy,  tho  henea  of  which  were  also  co- 
vered with  defensive  armour  (S<'rv.  «//  i'ny.  At  n. 
xi.  771),  wherue  they  arr  called  hy  Tollux  (i.  1  10  ) 
Ttpurt^tpayiAtyoi.     Tilt;  armour  ot"  the  horses  cou- 

iisted  cither  of  scale  amoor,  or  of  phUea  of  metiil, 

which  had  ditTerent  names  according  to  the  part.^  of 
the  body  which  they  protected.  Pollux  (i.  140) 
epeaka  of  the  wpofurttwUtotf^  wttpiwtop^  we^ior, 
irpaerrtpi'l^ioi',  vapairXtDpiSioy^  TrapafitjptSiop^  va- 
pwcjnifUSioif.  Among  many  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
who  phwed  their  chief  depeadeneo  open  their 
cavalry,  we  find  horses  protf-eted  in  this  manner  ; 
but  among  the  lionians  we  do  not  read  of  any 
troops  of  thii  deicripiion  Ull  the  kucr  timet  of  the 


empire,  when  the  discipline  rf  th"  lepi'ons 
stroycd,  and  the  chief  depcuduuc«  began  to  ht 
plawd  on  the  cavalry. 

This  .ipccies  of  tr  .ops  was  commriii  anioi:?  lU 
I  Persians  from  the  earliest  timet,  from  whom  it  wu 
I  adopted  hy  their  Maeedenum  eooqueron.  (Ut. 
XXXV.  48;  xxwil.  -10.)  In  the  army  of  the  cld<t 
Cyrus,  Xenophon  (Cyr.  tL  4.  %  I)  says  that  tht 
hones  w&e  protected  by  covt- riug^i  for  the  forehoud 
and  cheat  (wp^urmMiit  koI  wfrnartftuSion }  • 
and  the  same  wns  the  case  with  the  nrmy  of  Aru. 
xcrjtesi,  when  he  fought  with  his  younger  Lrotkcx, 
(Xen.  Anab.  L  8.  §  7.)  Troops  of  this  dcscriptioo 
were  called  cfif^tnurii  hy  the  Persians  (catapkfMcii 
equite*^  iptoM  cUUinariot  diaiUtnt  i^crtac^  Aauo. 
Marc.  xvi.  10  ;  compare  f  .amprid.  Altau  Sm.  3$). 
\Ve  fir>t  read  nf  cataphracti  in  the  Roman  ami j  k 
the  time  of  Couttantine.   (Amm.  Marc  L  e.) 

9.  The  woid  waa  alto  applied  to  ahSpt  whSdk 
had  decks,  in  opftosition  to  Aphrudi.  [.\'.\vi».] 

CATAPIRA'TER  {Kirrawttpampia^  &oMs),  the 
oscd  in  sounding  (ip      jSoAi^cu'),  or  fiitiKiD- 
ing  the  depth  of  water  in  navigation.    The  aaide 
of  employing'  this  instniment  appears  to  hare  nn- 
dcrgouc  no  change  for  more  iban  two  thou-^iii 
years,  and  is  described  with  ezactnen  in  the  ac- 
count of  St  PauPs  voyage  and  shipwreck  at  Me- 
lite.    {AcUf  xxviL  28.)    A  cylindrical  piece  of 
lead  waa  attached  to  a  long  line,  eo  no  to  admh  ef 
being  thrown  into  the  water  in  adv-anc*'  of  th? 
vessel,  and  to  sink  rapidly  to  tho  bottom,  the  Use 
being  marked  with  a  knot  at  each  fitthom,  to  bcb* 
sure  the  depth.    (Isid.  Orig.  xix.  4  ;  Eustath.  in 
II.  V.  aye.)    By  smearing  the  bottom  of  the  load 
with  tallow  {wtetum^  Lucilius,  ap.  I$id.  L  c),  »pe- 
ciment  of  the  ground  were  brought  up,  showin;^ 
whctliof  it  wat  cli^  (Uefod.  iL  5),  gmve!,  or  hstd 
rock.  [J.  V.J 

CATAPULTA.  [ToRMlKTOif.] 

CATAR  ACTA  (KaTa;V^<£irrT7y),  a  portndlk 
called  bccauiM.'  it  full  with  great  force  and  a  iou<i 
noieOi   Aceordtn^  to  Wgetiot  (/It  Rm  MU.  it.  4), 
it  wat  an  ndditwnal  defence,  raipaided  by  ina 
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npea»  before  the  gates  of  *  city,  m  racli 
^•t,  vheo  the  eoemj  had  oodm  up  to 
g>ta^  the  portcullis  mi^ht  be  let  down  so  at  to 
liuit  tbeu  io,  and  to  enable  the  besieged  to  aaiail 
tbn  teat  above.  In  the  accompanyiof  plno  of 
ihe  principal  entrance  to  PoniiH^il,  there  are  two 
t^iitrnji  fat  foot  paaKUgera,  aiid  a  road  between 
thia,fcwteBB  iS»et  wide,  for  carriages.  The  gates 
VCR  placed  at  A,  A,  turning  on  pivots  [Cardo'], 
•iii  pfOTed  bj  the  holes  in  the  parement,  wbicb 
MUraMia.  TUi «d «f  A* nu  was  nearest  to 
the  town ;  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  road  led 
late  the  osuili^.  The  portcnllis  was  at  B,  B,  and 
w«  Hate  to  tbdb  m  gnovca  cot  IB  the  waUt.  The 
■dew-.rA,  ifcurf'd  with  smaller  gates,  v^vrc  niofed 
ia»  vberras  the  portion  of  the  main  road  between 
Aaptes  (A,  A)aDdtheparlciilHs(B,B)  was  open 
to  the  »kr.  therefore,  an  attack  was 

■alst,  the  assailants  were  either  exdnded  by  the 
pmadlis ;  or,  if  they  forced  their  way  into  the 
nsrhirSB  and  attempted  to  break  down  the  gates, 
the  citizens,  surrounding  and  attacking  them  from 
ahsre,  had  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  im- 
pediag  and  destrojiag  tBen.    Vegetins  speaks  of 
t5i»-  *"  C3tir3cta  **  as  an  ancient  contrivance  ;  and 
K  M.f\x^n  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Jews  at 
Jcnialon  aaMrij  aathe  tine  of  Ihirid.  {Pmd, 
DTF.  7,  9 ;  cmnp.  ./*r,  XX.  2.  Sept)       [J.  Y.] 
KATASiwOP£i>    GRAPHS'  (Kar<urKoiri;t 
ai  MiMi  hnoght  agaimt  apiei  at  Athens. 
If  a  spy  was  discovered,  he  was  placed  on  the 
nek,  in  order  to  obtain  information  from  him,  and 
pal  to  death.   (Antiphanea,  op.  AUkm. 
iL  p.  f  »>.  d.  ;   D-'m.  A?  Cor.  p.  27- ;  Aeschin. 
cUai 

-^-xV^'i ;  i^incc  citizens,  who  were  gnO^  of  thia 
cnme,  were  accused  of  vpoSo<rlA. 
CATA8TA.  [Skrvus.] 
CATEL\,  a  missile  used  in  war  by  the  Gcr- 
BHBS,  Gaols, and  some  of  the  Italian  nations  (  Virg. 
J«.TiL  741;  Val.  Flac  vL  83;  Aul.  G.  IL  x. 
2j),  supposed  to  resemble  the  aclis.    (Serv.  in 
Atn,  L  e. ;  Isid-  On'ff.  xriiL  7.)    It  probably  had 
ili  aaune  £rmn  cmttimtf  ;  and,  if  so,  the  Welsh  terms 
eiii^  a  veapoa,  eaMo,  to  cat  or  mangle,  and 
srisa,  u>  fi^'hl,  are  nearlv  allied  to  it.     (J.  Y.J 
CATELL.i.  LCatkna.) 
CATK  NA,  dim.  CATELLA  (lAwnt,  dim. 
ixWwr,  LKvtriSioy),  a  chain.    The  chains  which 
verc  of  superior  value,  either  on  account  of  the 
■etnl  «r  Ao  worioaniliim  an  eommetily  ad]ed 
tairHag  (iAicia^,  the  diminutive  expressing  their 
ttbeacas  and  delicacy  as  well  as  their  minuteness. 
TheipdMBB  ef  aneient  chains  wliieh  we  have  in 
lamps,  in  scales  [Libra]  ,and  in  ornaments 
ivtittpcnoB,ei|iecially  necklaces  [  MoNiLK],8how 
•  gnat  variety  of  elegant  and  ingenious  pattrnis. 
Betidrs  a  plain  circle  or  oval,  the  separate  link  is 
fbm  shaped  like  the  figure  8,  or  is  a  bar  with  a 
cinii  at  each  end,  or  assumes  other  furms,  some  of 
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a.  616  i  PluL  ViL  dec  OnU.  p.  84S,a.) 
ttat  face^ners  only  were  liaUe  to  this 


wkich  are  herr  shown.  The  links  arc  also  found 
M  ckaeiy  entwiiied,  that  the  ch^vin  resemblea 


platted  wire  or  thiead,  like  the  ^old  diaini  now 
manu&ctured  at  Venice.    This  M  wpmanled  in 

the  lowest  figure  of  the  woodcut. 

These  valuable  chains  were  sometimes  given  as 
rewards  la  tlw  aoldien  (liv.  xzziv.  31 ) ;  but  they 
were  commonly  worn  by  women  (Ilor.  Ep.  i.  17. 
65),  either  on  the  neck  (ftpl  rbf  TpixfiKof 
dX^ior,  Menander,  p.  92,  ed.  Mein.),  or  VMmd 
the  waist  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  12);  and  were  ust-d 
to  suspend  pearls,  or  jewels  set  in  gold,  keys, 
lodcalB,  and  other  trinkala.  [J-Y.] 
CATERVA'RII.  [GladiaToreu.] 
CA'THEDUA,  a  seat;  but  the  term  was  mora 
partfcnlariy  applied  to  the  loft  leata  mod  hy  wo- 
men, whereas  seUa  signified  a  seat  common  to  both 
sexes  {imter  femmea*  eathedra*.  Mart.  iii.  63,  iv. 
7y  ;  Her.  Sai.  I  1€l  91 ;  Prop.  iv.  5.  87).  The 
cathedrae  were,  no  doubt,  of  various  fonns  and 
sizes  ;  but  they  usually  appear  to  ha%'e  had  backs 
to  them,  as  is  the  case  in  the  one  lepteantad  ni 
the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  talcen  from  Sir 
WiUiam  Hamilton's  work  on  Greek  vases.  On 
the  cathedra  is  seated  a  bride,  who  is  being  fanned 
by  a  fenale  ahm  with  a  fin  inado  of  peaeodtli 


Women  were  also  accustomed  to  be  carried 
abroad  in  thoso  ratlipflrao  instead  of  in  lectieae, 
which  practice  was  sometimes  adopt^'d  by  eiFenii- 
nate  persons  of  the  other  ioz  (teaia  cervice  ferutur 
cathedra.,  Juv.  S(it.  i.  65;  comyxirc  ix.  51).  The 
word  cathedra  was  also  applied  to  the  chair  or 
pulpit  frraa  which  lectures  were  read.  (Juv.  Sai, 
vii.  203  ;  Mart  i.  77.)  Compare  Biittipr,  Sobima^ 
voL  i.  a  35;  Scheflcr,  £ki  lit  Vthu-ul.  iL  4. 

CATILLU8.  [CATINU8.] 

C.\TINUS,  or  CATINUM,  a  large  di.«<h,  on 
which  fish  and  meat  were  served  up  at  table. 
Hence  Hotaee  epeaka  of  an  M^mtepafrntu  as  an 
indication  of  niggardliness  on  the  part  of  the  host 
(Hor.  J^.  ii  4.  77  ;  Per^  iiL  11.)  From  this 
word  eane  the  dimnmtivo  ooMSbt  or  tMum^  « 
small  dish. 

CAVAE'DIUM.  [DoMU&J 

CAVEA.  (THiATRtrif.) 

CAUPO.  The  nature  of  the  business  of  n 
caupo  is  explained  by  Gaius  (^Ad  Edut,  Provinc. 
Dig.  4.  tiu9.  i.5)i  •*canpo..,iBWDed«Bi«<"pit 
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noQ  pro  cnstndU,  sod  ...  ut  Tiatora  mmen  In 

raupona  patiatur  .  .  .  ct  tamcn  autodiae  nomine 
teuetur."  The  caupo  Itxii^cd  tniTeUen  in  his 
Iwiiao,  lllJ,  thoQgh  his  houM^  was  not  opened  fur 
the  safr*  keepiiiir  of  travellers'  ipiods,  yet  he  was 
anawcnible  for  their  goods  if  stuleii  out  of  his 
hoosr,  and  ilIm  for  danage  done  to  them  there 
The  pmftiir's  wlict  was  in  thi'<  fonn  :  "  Naiita*' 
(earners  by  sea),  caupoiics,  stabulahi  (persons  who 
kept  ataliM  Ibr  beutoX  <PMd  enjuqne  salvura 
foro  rwjMTint,  ni*i  n'Mitn<»nt,  in  oos  judicium 
dabo/'  By  this  edict  such  persons  were  iiiotic  ge- 
nerally liable  for  the  thingi  wkidi  came  into  their 
can-  ;  fur  the  wonls  "quod  cujusque  salvum  fore 
recepcrint,"  arc  explained  thiU|  **  quamcunque  rem 
■ire  nereem  fMeperint**  Bnt  If  ttM  gaodf  of  tha 

tniTeller  were  Inst  or  damni't  d  nwt!:!,'  to  .my  un- 
■foidable  calamity,  as  robbery,  hrc,  or  the  like,  the 
ompo  was  Bot  antwcnbla.   Tba  aelien  wbieb  tlie 

e<lict  gave  w.is  "  in  f;iituni,*'  or  an  action  on  the 
case  i  and  it  was  Honoraria,  that  is,  giren  by  the 
imetor.  The  rsaaon  why  an  HoMiwa  actio  was 

allowed,  though  there  might  be  nctionos  civiles  i» 
explained  by  Pomponitu  (qnoted  by  Ulpian,  Ad 
Edictuni,  Dig.  4.  tit  9.  s.  3.  §  1 ) :  in  certain  cases 
there  might  Vm*  an  nitin  locati  et  conduct!,  or 
an  actio  depositi,  againat  the  caapo  ;  but  in  the 
actio  locati  et  conduct!,  the  cnupo  would  be  an- 
•warable  only  for  culpa,  anrl  in  tlic  actio  depositi 
he  would  !>'•  an*wcni!'l<'  only  for  dolus,  wht  n'aa  in 
this  honoraria  actii)  lie  was  liahli:  even  if  tlicre  was 
no  culpa,  exerpt  in  the  excepted  cases.  The  Eng- 
lish law  M  to  liiibilitv  of  an  innkeeper  is  thf  same. 
(Ktnt  V.  Shuckard,  2  H.  &  Ad.  803. )  [G. 

CAUPO'NA,  signified,  1.  An  inn,  where  tra- 
Tellers  obtained  food  and  lodging;  in  which  sense 
it  answered  to  the  Greek  words  weu^ioKtloy^ 
Mrnnydqfm^f  and  «ariU«wif.  2.  A  alwik,  where 
wine  and  ready-dressed  n»eat  were  sold,  and  thus 
corresponded  to  the  Greek  «cain|X«M»i'.  Ihepcr- 
•011  who  kept  a  ean^ooa  was  caHed  eoi^M. 

It  has  b^'cn  mamtained  by  many  writx-rs  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romna  had  no  inns  fi>r  the  ac- 
commodation of  perwms  of  any  respectability,  and 
that  tln-ir  cnnfMrnne  and  irayioKtia  were  nu-ro 
houses  of  shelter  for  the  lowest  classes.  That  such, 
howerer,  was  not  the  case,  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  classical  authors  will  MulBeiently  show  ;  though 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  reiy  evident  that  their 
houses  of  public  entertainment  did  not  correspond, 
either  in  siae  or  cooTenienoe,  to  aimilar  plaeet  in 
nodcm  times. 

(,'irel:  lna$.  —  The  hospitality  of  the  cailiest 
times  of  Greece  imdeicd  iniis  nnnecessaxy ;  hut  in 
latfT  timi's  thoy  appear  to  have  been  very  nume- 
rous. The  public  ainbassadors  of  Athens  were 
ione&nea  obfioed  to  arail  themselves  of  the  ac- 
commodation of  such  houses  ( Acschin.  A><  Fuh,  Ijeg. 

r273),  as  well  as  private  persons.  (Cic  De  I>iv. 
27,  Am.  il.  4.)  In  addition  to  which,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  great  number  of  festi\.ils 
which  were  celebrated  in  the  different  towns  of 
Oneee,  besides  tfie  fonr  great  national  fiMtivals, 
to  which  persons  flocked  from  all  jvirts  of  the 
llelienic  world,  must  have  required  a  considerable 
number  of  inns  to  aeeonunodate  strangers,  not  only 
in  the  places  where  the  festivals  were  celebrated, 
but  also  (m  the  roads  leading  to  those  places. 
(Bedter,  CWiUot,  vol.  I  p.  1 34.) 

The  word  Kam)Kf7ov  bignified,  OS  has  been  al- 
Bcody  remarked,  a  place  where  wine  and  ready- 
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dressed  provisions  were  sdd.  KdnfAtft  uf^nifies 
in  general  a  retail  trader,  who  sold  goods  m  nnsll 
quantities,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  nXry. 
icdvi}Xor,  and  his  business  waXrfKa'rr)\tUa  (D«& 

e.  Ihraiyaodar.  p.  l-JH.^  ;  Ari5t()j»h.  PluL  1156; 
Pollux,  riL  12)  ;  but  tlic  term  is  more  psrttcuWly 
apfdied  to  a  person  who  sold  ready -dressed  pnm> 
sions,  and  especially  mine  in  small  fiTiantitt"^ 
(Plat.  6'on7.  p.  518.)  When  a  retail  iieai.r  ta 
other  commodities  is  spoken  ti,  the  name  of  bis 
trade  is  usually  prefixed  ;  thus  we  rend  of  rr  /- 
TOKiiirr)kos   {VluL  I'mrieL    24),  hnXaev  itaxr^Vaj 

(Aristoph.  Pa»^  AewISwr  nhnfm  (AL 

439),  ^<^Aiowc(Ti7\or,  &c.  In  these  aaeiAM 
only  persons  of  the  veiy  lowest  class  WMV  wem- 
tamsd  to  Ml  and  drink.  (leocr.  .^tni^  ell; 

Becker,  C/ianife*^  vol.  i.  p.  259,  Ac) 

2.  Roman  Jmu.  —  A  Roman  inn  was  called  vti 
only  oBspoMi,  bnt  also  felenia  and  tslsnse  disew 

S'ln'n^  or  simply  diet r^i^rium  or  drrcr^oriuwi,  Alo^f 
ail  the  great  roads  of  Italy  there  were  ions,  as  oe 
see  ften  the  descriptieB  which  Hence  gives  sf  Ui 
journey  from  Home  to  Brundisium  {Sat.  i. 
though  the  accommodation  which  they  ofiiowi  was 
generally  of  a  poor  kind.  We  also  find  BKOtiMi 
of  public  inns  in  Italy  in  other  passages.  (C»c. 
pro  Uuent.  59,  PkU.  il  31  ;  Ilor.  A>.  L  II.  11 ; 
ProperU  iv.  8.  19;  Ad*  of  the  Apoftkfy  zxriiL 
15.)  At  Rome,  there  most  have  been  many  inas 
to  nerommodate  strnnjrers,  but  they  are  hardlr  rxtt 
spoken  of.  VV"e,  however,  ftud  fn^juenl  mt-uim 
of  houses  where  wine  and  lendy-dressed  piuiiiimi 
were  sold,  and  which  appear  to  havp  been  irame- 
rous  in  all  ports  of  Uie  city.  The  hooscs  where 
peramis  were  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  weiennsDy 
called  Pojnnae  and  not  cauponae  ;  and  the  keepers 
of  them,  Popae.  Thej  were  princmally  fin»pKBtc^ 
by  shivea  and  the  lower  dasaea  (Oe.  iV«  JAMX 
and  were  consequently  only  furnished  With  itoli 
to  sit  upon  instead  of  couches,  wbeoce  Martial  (t. 
70)  caDs  these  pbeee  ssMbfas  pflpfssi.  TUi 
circumstance  is  illustrated  by  a  painting  fmmi!  at 
Pompeii  in  a  wine-shop,  representing  a  dnnkiitt- 
scene.  There  are  ftnr  penona  sitting  on  siseli 
round  a  tripod  table.  The  dress  of  two  of  th.' 
figures  is  remarkable  for  the  hoods,  which  ntmiM 


made  of  horn  instead  of  glasses,  and  from  their 
whole  appearance  evidently  belong  to  the  k>wcf 
ordcre.  Above  then  ate  ddKiient  aeiti  of  colahks 
hung  upon  a  row  of  pegs. 

The  TWuhtWio,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the 
article  Calidji,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  ss 
the  popinae.  Many  of  these  popinae  were  littls 
better  than  the  iMpamMm  or  hrBthda  (  whtocs 
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CALTIO. 

Iltnce  (Sat,  il  4.  62)  calls  them  immundat 
ftfmm.  The  frine-sbop  at  Pompeii,  where  the 
pititic?  dCTcriboil  above  wtu  found,  ktitis  to  have 
bacB  A  kuBte  oi  thb  descriptioa ;  for  behind  the 
ikf  there  »  mi  imier  dHHMwr  cootuning  punt- 
:  ^  •  i  •  v:  -A-  sp,:^ici  of  indix-onc}'.  (Ocll's  Pom- 
nl  iL  jk  10.)  The  G<maae^  which  are 
in  cewMwtnn  wHk  dM 
fF^piaae  (Sort.  Tit.  34),  wpre  brothels  wlwBM 
th«  aie       dsMed  with  (he  (Lit.  xxri 

S;  CSk.  m  aS.  1 1,  #V«  dM.  ».)  Under  the 
eapcrcn  maagf  iCIcnvli  were  made  to  regulate  the 
Vipnae,  hot  ■wnaitly  with  little.  raoceM.  Ti- 
WriaifiNrM  au  eooked  prorisions  to  be  told  va 
thoc  akope  (Sort  Tib.  34)  ;  and  Claudius  com- 
mmM  them  to  be  shut  up  altogether.  (Dion 
CbaL  Lb  6.)  Thtfv  appear,  howeTcr,  to  hare  been 
MM  tpaed  a^iiL,  if  thev  were  ever  closed ;  for 
Nm  romnan-it^  tluit  nipihinp  sbouM  bo  sold  in 
t^cK  but  di&rent  kinds  of  cooked  puUc  or  vcgc- 
ttU«(SMtAr«r.  16;  Dion  C;is».  Uii.  14)  ;  and 
■a  edict  to  the  aaroe  effect  was  also  pnhUihed  Iqr 
VoDuiaa.   (Dion  Caaa.  LzvL  10.) 

iwlia  kepi  iuM  or  bouses  of  public  eoter- 
of  anr  kind,  were  hild  in  low  estimation 
^HMoa  the  Greeks  and  lloiuaos  (Theopbr. 

xL  pp.  911, 919)  ;  and  thoogh 
III  ifithets  of  i^frfidi  and  mulignt^  which  Horace 
pKB  to  them  (&rf.  L  1.  2d,  L  5.  4),  may  refer 
■if  to  fartieekr  iudceepers,  T«t  they  Mem  to  ez< 
tke  common  opinion  i  iit'Ttaincd  respecting 
tk«  vioic  daaib    (Zell,  DU  WirdulMuaer  d.  AUcn; 

,  J»  />piaiV/  Beeker,  Ga//«^,  vol  I 
Pf^  227-236.) 
CAUSA  LlBERAaiS.  [AesxaToa.] 
CAU8AB  PROBATIO.  [Cmra&l 
CAUSIA  (afltfCa)*  a  hat  with  a  br  ad  Lrini, 
lAUi  ms  made  of  felt  and  worn  by  the  Mace* 
Inim  kisgi.   C^'alcr.  Max.  r.  1.  §  4.)    Ita  form 
is  Men  m  the  laDezed  figares,  which  are  taken 
h«  a  fictile  mHL  Mid  £cem  A  Medal  ef  Alexander 


C.VUTIO. 


I-  of  Mafedon.  The  Romans  adopted  it  fiYMa  the 
Matcdonisns  (Pkmt.  MH.  Otat,  hr.  4.  42,  Ptn. 
»■  3-  75  ;  Antip.  Th-fs.  in  lininthii  Ann!,  ii.  Ill), 
Met  espedallj  the  £mperor  CaracalU,  who 
«ii     Mttte  AlesMider  the  Great  m  hie  ooi- 


accordingly  modified  by  its  adjuncts,  as  cautio 
fidejoseoria,  pigneiBtieia,  er  hypoCliecaria,  and  so 
on.  Ca  ttin  ia  used  to  express  l«>th  the  security 
which  a  magistratus  or  a  judex  may  require  one 
party  to  give  le  another,  which  applies  te  casee 
where  thero  ia  a  matter  in  dispute  of  which  a 
court  has  already  cognisance ;  and  also  the  eecu- 
rity  whidi  is  giVen  and  reoeiTed  by  and  between 
parties  not  in  litigation.  The  words  cautio  and 
oaroe  are  more  particulady  used  in  the  latter 


(Herodian.  iT.  8.  §  5.)  [J.Y.] 
^CAUTIO,  CAVE'RE.   These  worda  aie  of 
fcpmt  aeenfreuce  in  the  Roonm  dasrieal  writen 

Mil  jcrijt*,  and  bare  a  great  variety  of  signiiica- 
taei  sccaiding  to  the  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Ihor  general  signification  is  that  of  security  given 
'fit  p> T»oQ  to  wwthBT ;  olso  socurity  or  legal 
■^J  which  one  person  obtains  by  the  advice  or 
•■•■>•  of  another.  The  general  term  (cautio) 
■  Wiributcd  into  ili^iecies  according  to  the  par- 
kind  of  the  sr^'iriiy,  which  may  be  by 


y*m<«>>  by  a  hdejuMio,  and  in  various  other 
ThegMd  Maw  if  the  mid  CMttio  » 


If  a  thing  is  made  a  security  from  one  pmonte 
another,  the  cautio  becomes  a  matter  of  pignus  or 
of  hypotheca  ;  if  the  cautio  is  the  engagemrat  of  a 
Mue^  en  behalf  ef  a  principnl,  it  ia  a  aantb  fide- 

jussoria. 

The  cautio  was  most  frequently  a  wTiting,  which 
expressed  tke  object  of  the  parties  to  it ;  accord- 
ingly the  word  cautio  came  to  signify  lioth  the  in- 
strument {diirographum  or  instrumentum)  and  the 
ol^eet  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  instniment 
to  secure,  (Di^.  47.  tit. 'J.  8.2",)  Cicero  {Ad 
Ihv.  viL  18)  uses  the  expression  cautio  ckiroffrofii 
met.  The  phMMflBmie  (Uiqmd  oHmi  cKpROMd 
the  fact  of  one  person  giving  security  to  another  as 
to  some  particular  thing  or  act.  (Dig.  29.  tit.  2. 
S.9:  8a.tltl.a.ltl.) 

Ulpian  (Dip.  46.  tit  5)  divides  the  pmetoriae 
stipulationes  into  three  species,  judicialea,  cautio* 
mues,  eomnranM ;  and  he  definee  the  caatiomlea 
to  he  those  which  arc  cijuivaK'nt  to  nu  action 
{imatar  actioHit  kabeiU)  and  are  a  good  ground  for 
a  new  action,  as  the  stipnladMies  &  logatis,  tutcla, 
ratam  rem  habere,  and  damnum  infectum.  Cau- 
tiones  then,  which  were  a  branch  of  itipulationea, 
were  radi  eontraeta  aa  wmld  be  mmA  of  acttooa. 
The  following  esanqpka  wiU  «qilain  the  paan^  of 
Uloiaau 

In  many  oases  a  heres  could  not  safely  pay 
legacies,  unleM  the  legatee  gave  security  {cautio) 
to  refund  in  cose  the  will  under  which  be  claimed 
should  turn  out  to  be  bad.  (Dig.  5.  tit.  3.  s.  1 7.) 
The  Madana  cautio  a;  <i  to  the  case  of  testa- 
mentary conditions,  wliich  consisted  in  not  doing 
some  act,  which,  if  done,  would  deprive  tiie  heres 
or  Icgntarius  of  the  heieditas  or  the  legacy.  In 
order  that  the  person  who  could  take  the  heroditas 
or  the  legacy  in  the  event  of  the  condition  being 
broken,  might  have  the  property  secured,  he  was 
entitled  to  have  the  Mm  i.iiia  cautio.  (Dig.  3.5. 
tit.  1.  s.  7,  10,  73.)  The  hurea  won  ul»o  in  some 
casM  boaad  to  give  seenrity  for  the  payment  of 
lepicics,  or  the  lepatee  was  entitled  to  the  Hononim 
Pusscssio.  Tutores  and  curatares  were  required  to 
give  oecnrity  (saflMlafv)  be  the  dne  administratioa 
of  the  property  intrusted  tO  them,  uiilc-s  tlie  tuinr 
was  appointed  by  testament,  or  uuIcas  the  airalor 
was  a  curator  l^timns.  (Chdoa,  L  199.)  A  pro- 
curator who  sned  in  the  name  of  an  absent  [virty, 
might  be  required  to  give  security  that  the  absent 
party  wwdd  consent  to  be  eonehided  by  the  act  of 
his  procurator  (/</.  iv.  99);  {]m  security  was  a 
species  satisdationis,  included  under  the  genus 
cautio.  (Dig.  46.  tit  8.  s.  3,  13,  lit,  «cc.)  In  the 
case  of  damnum  infectum,  the  owner  of  the  land  or 
property  threatened  with  the  mischief,  might  claim 
security  from  the  person  who  wss  threatening  tlie 
mischief.  {Ck,  lip,  4{  daioi,  ir.  81 }  1%.  48, 
tit.  8.  8.  5.) 

If  a  vendor  sold  a  thing,  it  was  usual  for  hhn 
to  dedne  that  he  had  •  ^  title  le  tt»  tad  thai 

a  8 
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if  anj  pcnon  wee/wnA  it  fram  tlw  jmAatm  hj  a  | 

better  title,  he  would  make  it  good  to  the  pur- 
chaser; and,  in  tome  cases,  the  caatio  was  for 
double  the  value  of  the  thing.  (Dig.  21.  tit  2. 
g,  60.)    This  was,  in  Cut,  a  warrmntj. 

Thf  wiinl  cautio  wns  a1?o  npplieil  to  the  release 
vhkh  a  debtor  obtained  irom  liis  cr<^ditor  on  satis- 
lying  hit  ^ffffwmil :  in  this  sense  caatio  is  oquira- 
lent  to  a  modem  receipt ;  it  is  the  debtor's  »en:nty 
i^ainst  the  same  demand  being  made  a  s<M;oiid 
tnne^  (Cic  End,  B  i  IKff.  46.  tit  S.  f.  89,  94.) 
Thus  cavere  nb  aliqno  signifies  to  obtain  this  kind 
of  security.  A  penon  to  whom  the  osoi  fructus 
ttf  «  tiling  was  given,  might  lie  nqnirad  to  give 
security  that  he  would  enjoy  and  VM  it  pvopeiiy, 
mnd  not  waste  it.    (Dig.  7.  tit.  9.) 

Cavere  is  also  applied  to  exprew  the  ^tfvfeMnional 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  lawyer  to  his  client  for 
hi*t  conduct  in  nny  legal  matter.  (Cic«  Ad  JFam. 
iii.  1,  vii.  6,  I*ro  MurenOy  c.  10.) 

Tlie  word  Cftvere  and  its  deriratires  are  also 
nscd  to  cx!ir '  ^v'  rVi'  i-t  iviftiong  of  a  law,  by  which 
any  thing  u  lurbiddcn  or  ordered,  as  in  the  phrase, 

&c.  It  is  also  used  to  express  the  words  in  a  will, 
by  which  a  testator  dcclarai  his  wish  that  certain 
things  thonld  be  done  after  his  deatb.  Tlie  pra> 
{xinition  of  the  inHtninionll  of  CMlttO  mu,  of  course, 
the  busincM  of  a  kwyer.  [O.  L.] 

CEADAS  (KfdSar)  or  CAEADAS  (Koidtaf), 
ITM  ft  deep  cavern  or  chasm,  like  the  Banthron  at 
Athens,  into  which  the  Spartans  were  arcnstoined 
to  thniat  {icrsons  condemned  to  death.  (Thuc.  i. 
]S4  ;  Strab.  riii.  p.  367  ;  Pans.  iv.  Itk  |  d;  8aldts 
«.r.  BdpaBftoy^  KaicUtas,  K«d8af.) 

CEDIT  DIES.  [Lboatum.J 

CB'LERES,  eitt  wid  to  have  been  time  bun- 
horsi"-i  ri,  wlio  formed  the  body-guard  of 
Honuilu«  botlt  in  peace  and  war  (Lit.  i  15 ;  Dio- 
nys.  ii.  13;  Plat  iipMi.  26).  TWe  can,  bowevov 
be  little  doubt  that  these  Cclcres  were  not  simply 
the  body-guard  of  the  king,  but  were  the  same  as 
the  equitcs,  or  horsemen,  a  foct  which  is  expressly 
•tatcd  by  some  writers  (PI in.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  9), 
end  implied  by  other*  (DionvH.  /.  c).  [Equitbs.] 
The  etymology  of  Celcres  is  variously  ffiven.  Some 
writen  deriTed  it  from  their  leader  Geler,  who  was 
said  to  have  sl.iin  Remus,  but  most  writers  con- 
nected it  with  the  Greek  KiXtit^  in  reference  to  the 
quiekneM  ef  Aeir  lerviee.  (Serv.  ad  Viry.  A  en. 
x'l.  603.)  Niebuhr  supposes  oVtw.*  to  be  identical 
with  pairiouy  and  maintains  that  the  former  word 
was  the  nune  of  the  whole  dase  as  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation  (//«,«/.  of  Home,  vol.  i. 
p.  331)  ;  but  although  the  equitcs  were  at  first 
unoubtedly  chosoi  from  the  patridana,  there  teems 
no  iMHn  ftr  bdievtng  that  the  WBcd  Mfanat  wai 

•jnonymous  with  patn'cii. 

The  Cderes  were  under  the  command  of  a  Tri- 
bunuM  Celentm,  who  stood  in  the  same  rebition  to 
the  kiriL',  as  the  niagister  equitum  did  in  a  subse- 
quent period  to  the  dictattM*.  He  occupied  the 
eeoond  phee  in  the  state,  and  in  thenhosnoe  of  the 
Inn::  had  thn  Tv^ht  nf  convoking  the  comitia. 
VV  licthcr  ho  was  appointed  by  the  king,  or  elected 
by  the  comitia,  has  been  qnestioned,  hot  the  former 
is  the  more  prokible.    (I^vd.  De  Mag,  i.  14  ;  Poni- 

fnn.  de  Orig.  Jur.  in  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §§15, 
9  ;  Dionys.  iv.  71  ;  comp.  Becker,  //umlhuek  Ar 
Momhch.  Alterth.  ToL  &  pert  I  pp»  880,  8Sa) 
CELLAy  in  its  prinaiy  enieep  meini  n  More- , 


CENSOtL 

room  of  taof  hind.   (VaiT.  D9  Umg.  tM  r.  183. 

ed.  MUller.)  Of  these  there  were  variou*  de- 
scriptions, which  took  their  distinguishing  dcno- 
mhmtions  from  the  articles  they  contained,  aa,  for 
instance,  the  eeUa  pmuarut  or  pemariii,  the  edia 
nl<\iria  and  c^a  vinaria.  Tho  Ariw  to  whom  th<^ 
charge  of  these  stores  was  intrusted,  m-as  called 
ceOmrim  (Plant  Copt.  ir.  2L 115 ;  Senec  Ep.  1 22), 
or  pmmus  (Colam.  xii.  3),  or  "quia  pnmui 

quod  comditum  ea(**  (compare  Hor.  CXu-m.  i.  9.  7, 
iiL  21.  8),  and  ssmeliBieo  jiiiwiai  mdm»  and  prv- 
cttrat'^r  j.-ni.  (Plaut  Psend.  ii.  2.  14.)  TldiaD* 
swcra  to  our  butler  and  homekeepo-. 

Any  nmnber  of  snaD  rooms  daslsvd  togoAer 
like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb  (Vlr^.Ce'juy.  iv.  164) 
were  also  termed  eeiJae  ;  hence  the  donnitories  of 
daves  and  menials  are  called  eaflbt  (Cic  I*k^ 
ii.  27  ;  Columella,  i.  6),  and  eeUtu  /amiiiariea^ 
(WiniY.  vi.  10.  p.  IH'J)  in  digtinrtinn  to  n  l>^d- 
ciiatiiber,  which  was  cuincuLum.  i  hus  a  bloeplng- 
room  at  a  pabliebonse  is  abo  termed  eiMa.  (Petroru 
^^.)  For  the  same  rrason  the  dens  in  a  brotb.  1 
are  odlae,  (Petnm.  8 ;  Juy.  Sat.  ri.  128.)  Each 
female  occupied  one  to  herself  (llnd.  over 
which  her  name  and  the  pric-'  nf  ht^r  farrturs  wer« 
inscribed  (Senec.  Omtrov.  i.  2) ;  hence  otaUa  us- 
fcripta  means  a  hrotiwL  (Mart  xL  4&.  1.)  CSrffe 
ostiarii  (Vitruv.  vi.  10  ;  Petron.  29),  or  jmmitaiU 
(Suet  Vitdl.  16),  is  the  porter's  lodge. 

In  the  baths  the  cella  ccUdaria^  tepidaria^  and 
/rigidafiii,  were  those  which  contained  respecti^y 
the  warm,  t<"pid,  and  cold  hath.    [  B  ^t 

The  interior  of  a  ttrnpk^  ili.it  is  itie  port  iu- 
claded  within  the  ouuide  shell,  <niK6s  (see  the 
lower  Wf>«vf!rut  in  Antab),  was  also  called  cfli'a. 
There  was  sometimes  more  than  one  eeila  wichto 
the  sane  peristyle  or  nnder  the  same  loef ;  in 
which  case  they  tvere  either  turned  back  to  back, 
as  in  the  tcmide  of  Rome  and  Yenos,  built  by 
Hadrian  on  tiie  Via  Saern,  the  remaina  of  wlii^ 
are  xtlll  visible ;  or  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Optimns  Maximus  in  the  (^pitoL 
In  such  instances  each  cell  took  the  name  of  the 
deity  whose  statne  it  eanlnined,  as  edia  Jovia,  «c//a 
Junonia,  erfh  Minerrae.  £A.  &.J 

CELLA'RIUS.  [Cella.] 

CENOTA'PHIUH,  A  eraolaph  (mi>^  ami 
rdtpos)  was  an  empty  or  hqmwfy  tomb,  erected  a  a 
a  memorial  of  a  person  whose  body  was  buried 
elsewheie,  or  not  fovnd  for  hnrisl'  at  aO.  (Comp. 
Thiic.  ii.  31  ;  Virg.  Aev.  iii.  303.) 

Ccnotaphia  were  considered  as  rdt^ftom^  and 
therefore  dMn  jaritf  till  a  tceerip4  of  the  c»> 
perors  Antoninus  and  Verus  pronounced  thi m  not 
to  be  so.  (Heinec  Ant.  Rom,  il  1.)     £R.  W.J 

CENSITOEL  [Cbnsor.] 

CKNSUA'LES.  [CsNson.] 

CENSOR  (Ti^rn-^i),  the  name  of  two  msvci?- 
traliiA  of  high  rank  in  the  Roman  K^blic  Their 
office  was  called  Cmsma  (ri^i|T«fa  or  nynfTln). 
The  Cetuus,  which  was  a  register  of  Roman 
citiaens  and  of  -their  property,  was  first  e«tab> 
lished  by  Scrvins  Tlillias,  the  IHtti  hh^  of  Rone. 
After  the  cxysulaion  of  the  kings  it  was  taken 
by  the  consob ;  and  special  magistTatcs  w&e  not 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  tskinf  it  till  ibe 
year  b.  c.  443.  The  reason  of  this  alteration 
was  owing  to  the  appointment  in  the  preeeding 
year  of  tribuni  militum  with  consular  power  in 
place  of  the  consuls;  and  as  the<«e  tribunea Bight 
be  plebeian^  the  patricMiia  deprived  the  -'*-ff-*^ 
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mi  ooBMqiientlT  their  repwwuUtfw,  the  tri- 
toMA,  of  the  right  of  taking  the  ctmsus,  and  cii- 
Inttbi  it  to  tvo  magistiate*,  coiled  C^Msares^  wLu 
■tn  I*  h*  dMwei  exclusive] j  from  tho  patricians. 
TW  mMpgtncj  contlnuctl  to  he  a  |>atritiaii  one 
Uil  B.  c  351,  when  C.  Xarciut  Ilutilu^  was  the 
im  pieban  censor  ( I^iv.  nL  32X  Tirelviejean 
ihrrraj'U.  a  r.  it  waa  prorided  by  one  of 

tkt  Pttbniuui  law  5,  that  one  of  the  ccoaon  must 
MMMaly  be  a  plebeian  (LiT.  viy.  12\  ImI  il  was 
Dot  tin  B.  c  280  that  a  ploboion  censor  perfbnued 
tke  adcBia  pmificatioa  of  the  people  (Justrmm  con- 
dU<Iiv.i>iL  IS).  In  B.  c.tSl  thetwooeiuon 
•oe  for  the  firi>l  time  plcV>oiar^ 

IVrt  were  alwajs  two  censors,  becaose  the  two 
mmh  kad  fntnaady  taken  dhe  coMna  together. 
If  o:ie  of  the  censors  fl'i  i  dTorinif  the  tinii  if  !iis 
flfifie,  soother  had  at  first  to  be  chosen  lu  his 
Mai,  li  n  lie  ease  of  the  censalt.  This,  how- 
r,  !ii{.>peiicd  only  once,  namely,  in  b.  c.  393  ; 
the  cutofa  oi  Rome  bj  tlie  Gaula  in  this 
an'itwi  mIi^wbs  fan  a^iiiit  Ae  pnutue 
i  L't.  r.  31).  From  this  time,  if  one  of  the  censors 
died,  his  eaileagne  reaigned,  and  two  new  censors 
choiai.    (Lit.  tL  27,  ix.  34,  xxiT.  43, 

The  ffmnn  were  elected  in  the  comitia  cen- 
tonata  held  onder  the  pfe&idcncy  of  a  codsuL 
<GclL  ziii.  15  ;  Lit.  xL  4fi.)  Niebuhr  supposes 
tJBt  tlier  wm*  at  fir«t  elect<  f1  >iv  the  coniitia 
nrsua,  sad  that  their  election  wii.<«  coutinncd  by 
As  tmtmim ;  bot  there  is  no  authority  for  this 
URtpitrion,  in  -l  the  truth  of  it  r^rpends  entirely 
taem  ih«  crKTcctoesa  of  his  views  respcctiag  the 
wtim  of  the  faaagk.  [Consul.]  It  was  ne- 
""^rtnr  that  hnh  cens/ifs  sliould  be  elected  on  the 
wmt  daj ;  and  accordinglr  if  the  Toting  £ar  the 
Mnad  was  Mt  fiaidwd,  Uw  deeliea  of  the  firat 


«''«:t  for  nothiiijr,  and  new  comitia  had  to  be  held. 
(.liTT.  tx.  34.)  The  oomitia  for  the  election  of  the 
WMB  vcn  kcM  vndcf  diAscnt  auipnea  ftam 
tWe  it  the  election  of  the  consuls  and  pni<'t<jrs  ; 
•ad  the  censfirs  were  accordingly  not  regarded  as 
ikvetOMigues,  although  they  likewiie  pamtmA 
tit  M«fnia  amtpieia  (Oell.  xiiL  15).  The  comitia 
vcie  kdd  hy  the  consols  of  the  year  very  Mon 
a^thejr  hai  entered  upon  their  office  (Lhr.  xziv. 

ixrix.  41) ;  and  the  oensmm,  as  soon  as  they 
atxt  elected  and  the  censorial  power  had  been 
taatrd  to  them  hj  A  le*  cemrmriatoy  were  fiiliy 
iartalled  in  their  oOca.   {(^     Lm.  Affr.  il  l\ 
Lir,  xL  45.)    As  a  general  principle  tin;  only 
pcTMDi  eligible  to  the  ofhce  were  those  wbo  had 
pnrriaualj  been  consiib;  bsl  a  few  exeeptions 
«w.   At  first  there  vn»  no  law  to  prcTcnt  a 
ymm  being  ccittor  a  ftyc<»Dd  time  ;  but  the  only 
l*nan,  who  was  twice  elected  to  the  office,  was 
C  Alarvius  Riitiliis  in  B.  c  2G5  ;  and  he  broiitfht 
fa^yd  a  law  in  this  year,  enacting  that  no  one 
ha  dMMan  ceaaor  •  aeeond  tiae^And  re- 
«"Tcd  in  con^uence  the  stimame  of  Centorinns. 
li'iat  CbnoL  1 ;  VaL  Max.  It.  1.  §  3.) 
ThaoMbip  it  diitiiigvitlied  from  all  oilier 
nuifij^tnicies  by  the  length  of  timr-  i!r.riTi|[^ 
tt  waa  held.   The  censors  were  originally 
•■"^  fa  a  frldb  lustrum,  that  m,  a  period  of 
■'•ytan;  bnt  their  office  w:u  limited  to  eij^'htecn 
M  catlr  aa  tea  yean  after  its  insti> 
"KM  (k  c  483%  hy  a  law  of  tiM  aktator 
MjTB.  At  niiliiiji  MAHicrciniM  (Liv.  ir.  24,  ix.  33). 
ccBOBci  also  held  %  vecy  pecaliar  puitiaQ 
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with  respect  to  rank  and  dignity.  No  iniprriuni 
was  bestowed  upon  them,  and  ncotrdin^'ly  they 
bad  no  lictors.  (Zonur,  vii.  19,)  Tim  jm  t^surae 
was  granted  to  them  by  a  /is*  eaUnriata^  and  not 
by  the  curiae,  and  in  that  respect  they  were  in- 
ferior in  power  to  the  con&uU  und  {tnietors.  (Cic* 
de  Ltg.  Agr.  iL  11.)  But  notwithstanding  thii^ 
the  censorship  was  regarded  as  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  dictatonhijp : 
it  was  an  fi^  Vx4b  aK^urtralM^  to  wl^ 

the  deepest  rin-f-rence  was  due.  fPltit.  CaL  Maj. 
16,  FUmin,  lU,  CamUL  2,  14,  AemU.  Foul.  38  ; 
Ck  <Mi  Fium.  iiL  10.)  The  high  nmk  and  dignity 
which  the  c  ::=;f!rship  obtained,  was  owing  to  the 
Tarious  important  duties  gradually  entrusted  to  it, 
and  especially  to  its  possessing  the  rrgimm  aioraw, 
or  general  control  over  the  conduct  and  niomls  of 
the  citizen*  ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  power  they 
wen  ief{uhted  solely  by  thdr  own  Tiewi  of  doty, 
and  were  not  responsible  to  any  other  power  in  the 
itate.  (Dionys.  in  Mai,  Aooa  ColU  toL  iL  p.  516 ; 
Lhr.  ir.  24,  xxix.  87;  Val.  Max.  vil  3.  §  6.)  The 
censors  possessed  of  course  the  sella  curulis  (Lir. 
xL  45),  bnt  with  respect  to  their  official  dress  there 
is  some  doubt  From  a  weU-known  passage  of 
Pofyhioi  (vi.  53),  dcMritHnf  the  u»e  of  tho 
imapines  nt  funerals,  we  may  conclude  tlmt  n  con- 
sul or  praetor  wore  the  praetcxta,  one  who  trinniphed 
the  toga  picta,  and  the  censor  a  purple  toga  pec  u- 
liar  to  him  ;  hut  other  writers  speak  of  their 
oiHcial  dre5s  as  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
higher  ningistrate.*!.  (Zt.nar.  TU.  19}  Athcn.  xir, 
p.  660,  c)  Tlie  funeral  "f  n  censor  was  always 
conducted  with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  and 
haneo  a  funu$  centorium  was  voted  even  to  tho 
emperors.    (Tac.  Jaw.  iv.  15,  xiii.  2.) 

The  censorship  continued  in  existence  for  421 
yeaia,  namdy,  mm  e.  44S  to  &  c.  23 ;  hut 
during  thin  pt-riod  many  lustra  passed  by  without 
any  «nsor  being  chosen  at  all.  According  to  one 
itatenent  the  offiee  mo  ahdished  by  Solla 
(Sehol.  fironov.  ad  Cic.  Dir.  m  Oucil  3,  p.  384, 
ed.  Orelli),  and  althooigh  the  authority,  on  which 
diis  ttatement  rati,  w  not  of  moch  weight,  the 
fact  itself  is  probable  ;  for  there  w  as  no  ci-nsU'* 
during  the  two  lustra  which  ehipscd  from  bulla's 
didbitonhip  to  the  feat  coneubhip  of  Pumpey 
(b.  c  82 — 70),  and  any  strict  regimen  morum 
would  have  been  found  very  inconvenient  to  the 
aristocracy  in  who#e  favour  Sulla  legislated.  If 
the  ccnsonhip  w;l  ^  1  >ne  awftj  with  by  Sulla,  it 
was  at  any  rate  restored  in  the  consulship  of 
Porapey  and  CrJissus.  Iti  power  wa«  liiuited  by 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  tribune  Clodhia  (a.  c.  58), 
which  prescribed  certain  regular  forms  of  proceed- 
ing before  the  censors  in  expelling  a  |>er8on  trom 
the  senate,  and  the  concurrence  of  both  censors  in 
inflicting  this  degradation.  (Dion  Cass.  XTxviii, 
13  ;  Cic,  pro  iScj^L  2.'>,  de  Prov.  Cons.  15.)  This 
law,  howeret,  waa  repealed  in  tho  third  consulship 
of  Pompcy  (a  c  52),  on  the  proposition  of  his  col- 
league Caecilitts  Mctcllus  tkipio  (Dion  Cass.  xl. 
57),  hot  the  ooBaenhip  nerer  reooTeAd  ita  former 
jMJwer  and  influence.  During  the  civil  wars  which 
followed  soon  afterwarda  uo  censors  were  elected  ; 
and  it  waa  only  afler  a  loof  mterrnl  that  they 
were  again  nf>i)ointed,  namely  in  R.  c.  22,  when 
Augustus  caused  L.  Munatius  Plancus  and  Pauloa 
Aemilina  Lepidtis  to  fill  the  offee.  (8oet  Anff. 
37,  n<iud.  If;  ;  Dion  Caw.  liv.  2.)  This  was  the 
last  time  that  such  magutrates  were  appoiutt-d ; 
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tiie  «aBeron  in  future  diichaifBd  Um  datkt  of 

Some  of  the  fmpTors  M>inctim<  s  t'"'k  the  iiatiu-  of 
cenaor  when  they  actuaUjr  bdd  A  ceii»u«  of  the 
Roman  people,  M  WM  OHM  wldi  Ctan^ai,  wlw 
appointed  the  elder  Vitelliui  ai  hi*  coll.  nmie  (Sin  t. 
Clamd.  16  ;  Tac.  Amm,  xii.  4,  HuL  L  9>»  Mtd  with 
Vespasian,  who  likewiw  hod  a  eoUeoirtM  b  Ilk  mm 
Titiu.  (Suet  V<ttp»  S»  Tit.  6.)  Domition  asmned 
the  titlf>  of  eemmtr  perpetuus  (Dion  Cosa.  liiu  IB), 
but  thU  cxnmple  was  not  imitated  by  succeeding 
emperors.  In  the  reijrn  of  Decius  we  find  the 
el(irr  Va]<Ti.ui  nomlii.-itt  d  to  the  censorship  without 
a  colleague  (TrcbcU.  I'oUio,  l\Uir.  1,  2)  ;  and 
towaidi  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  pro- 
posed to  revivo  ih(^  ccntonhip  fSymmach.  Ep.  iv. 
2d,  V.  9),  but  this  dosigu  was  never  currit  d  luio 
•Bert. 

The  dutieii  of  tho  crnsnrs  may  I'O  divided  into 
three  dasaes,  ail  ot  which  were  however  closely 
connecttd  with  one  another:  I.  Tla  CbMiw,  or 
rrei-^tcr  of  the  citizriis  aiu!  of  llx  lr  pmpt-rty,  in 
which  were  included  the  lectio  lenatm*^  and  the 
Meo^MsUb  aquHmm  g  II.  TV  Regimm  Monm  ;  and 

rn.  T/te  ttitmtnisfnilton  nf  Ha'  fi)i( turret  of  the  Mufe, 

under  which  were  clistcd  the  aupcriutendeuoe  of 
the  pblie  boSdii^  and  the  enetien  «f  all  new 

piiMir  \V(.)rV».  Till'  original  liu.«iirio«!i  of  {!'.«•  cni.-ur- 
ship  was  at  first  of  a  much  more  limited  kind ;  and 
vaa  tntrlcled  ohnoat  cntiidy  to  taking  th« 
(Liv.  iv.  8);  but  the  posstwon  of  thi.s  {M)\v<:r 
gnuiually  broucht  with  it  fresh  power  and  new 
duties,  ns  is  shown  below.  A  geneial  view  of 
thene  duties  is  briefly  expressed  in  the  loQffwing 
paMOftc  of  Cicero  (de  Letf.  iii.  3): — **  Censorcs 
popuii  aevitates,  soboles,  fiunilias  pccuni<i8quo  ccn* 
K'ntn  :  urbis  templa,  viai^  aqwMi  aerarium,  recti- 
jp^lin  ttirnto :  poputique  portc*  in  trihiia  distri- 
huunto :  exin  pocunias,  oevitateft,  ordiiK-»  purtiuiito : 
equttnin,  peditnmqiie  pnleni  deicribonto :  caelibes 
en^r-  pmhibentn:  mores  pnpuli  Miganio;  piDbrum 
in  scnatu  nc  rclinquuutu." 

L  Tbb  CnKsua,  the  fint  and  principal  duty 
of  tfif  censors,  for  which  the  proper  cTprrssimi  is 
censum  agere  (Liv.  ill  3,  22,  iv.  8),  was  always 
held  in  tbe  Canpoa  Martina,  and  from  the  year 
n.  r.  \?\^  in  a  special  Imildinj^  called  VlVn  ViiUu^i, 
which  was  erected  for  that  piupos^  by  the  second 
|Niir  eleenaon,  C  FWine  Pariloe  and  M.  Oesanius 
Maccrinu*.  (I.iv.  iv.  22  ;  Varr.  R.  U.  iii.  2.)  ,\n 
account  of  the  formalities  with  which  thcccnsus 
waa  opened  ii  given  in  a  fragment  of  the  Wehtdae 
Ccnsoriue^  'preserved  1>y  Varro  (A.  L.  vi.'Hfl,  H", 
ed.  MUUer).  After  the  ausptcia  had  )>een  taken, 
the  dtiaena  wen  nnunoned  by  a  public  cryer 
(praecn)  to  appear  before  the  censors.  Each  tribe 
was  called  up  separately  (Dionys.  v.  75)  ;  and  tbe 
names  in  each  tribe  were  probably  taken  according 
to  the  lists  previously  matle  out  by  the  tribun<»  of 
the  tribes.  Kvcry  paterfamilias  had  to  appear  in 
person  beturc  the  censors,  who  were  seated  in  their 
curule  chaift;  and  those  names  were  taken  fiat 
which  were  considered  to  lit-  of  ^'<>od  omfMi,  snch 
as  Valerius,  Salvias,  Statorius,  6i.c.  (^Festus,  s.  v. 
L-icus  /.rirrintu  ;  Schnl.  BoIk  cnI  CStb  pro  Scaur. 
p.  .'57  <,  rd.  Orrlli.)  The  rensns  was  cnndnrti  ii  (/'/ 
arbitrium  cenmris  ;  but  the  ctusuia  laid  dovvii  cer- 
tain mlei  (Liv.  iv.  8,  xxix.  15),  sometimes  colled 
Av/»«,«  rrr^siri  cmsfmh  (\ax.  xliii.  14),  in  wliich 
mention  was  made  of  the  ditfcrcnt  kinds  of  pro- 
per^ ml^eet  to  Ika  e«nnii|  and  in  what  waj 
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theu*  value  was  to  be  eatinatcd.  Acooidiqg  to 
tbeee  bwa  eadi  dtan  lad  to  giv*  an  aeeaaaler 

himself,  of  his  family,  and  of  his  pmpcrty  ufn^a 
oath,  or  atumi  teiUaUia,  (^Dioajs.  it.  ih  j  Liv. 
zlin.  14.)  First  he  had  to  gtv»  Ma  lidl  Maw 
( f>r<ir>iitiurn,  nnm''n,  and  Cf«/n<>i»r«)  and  that  ■<{ 
his  fiithcr,  or  if  he  woe  a  freed  man  that  «f  kis 
patron,  and  ba  fikawiM  oUigad  to  itoto  hii 
age.  He  was  then  akked,  7V,  &r  animi  tm 
imtia,  uxorem  kabea  f  and  if  married  be  had  ta 
give  the  name  of  his  wife,  and  likewise  the  nan* 
r,  itaine«,and  ages  of  his  children,  if  any.  (GeU. 
iv.  20  ;  Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  G4  ;  TriK  HcracL  U2 
(G8)  :  Dig.  50.  tit  15.  s.  ii.)  Single  women  {vid»ae) 
and  orphans  (or&i  esAoefne),  wcta  repraMated  \rf 
tht  ir  tntiircs  ;  th.  ir  nant<^  were  enterrd  in  separar" 
lilts,  and  thv  v  were  not  included  in  the  iaiu  tuul 
of  capita.  (Comp.  Liv.  iii.  S,  £piL  59.)  After 
a  citizen  h.id  stated  his  name,  asr*,  family,  he 
ilieu  irnd  to  give  an  account  of  ail  hu  pn^ierty,  ta 
far  as  it  waa  nbjeet  to  the  ceMML  la  audng 
this  statement  he  ti'as  said  MMere  or  eemfm,  <i 
deponent,  ^  to  value  or  estinuite  himself,**  or  aa  a 
paautre  *^tobeTalaed  ereetiwatod;*  tkacwMi; 
who  received  the  statcincnt,  waa  also  suiiil  v,-?*"^ 
as  well  as  ac«»jiere  oensum,  {Oxap.  Cic  pro  /Iface. 
32  $  Ut.  rxxbc        Oul^  endi  things  wcf«  BaUe 

to  the  CCnsUiS  (rrfi.-^ui  crTis<'iitli)')  as  were  piroj^'l^V 

ex  Jure  Qftirittum,  At  first  each  citizen  appear* 
to  have  merely  given  the  valtte  of  hia  whole  pn> 

]K-rty  in  general  without  entering  into  detail* 
(IHonys.  iv.  15  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3  ;  Fe^us,  ». 
Cemaoree)  ;  bat  it  MKHi  became  the  practice  to  givt 
a  minute  spociiication  of  cnch  article,  as  well  as  the 
general  value  of  the  whole.  (Comp.  Cic  pro  fhec 
32  ;  Oell.  vii.  11  ;  PluL  Cat.  J/cy.  18.)  Uoi 
funned  the  most  important  article  in  the  ccims ; 
but  public  land,  the  fxifsfMio  of  which  cMiiy  be- 
longed to  a  citizen,  w.xs  cicludod  as  not  beinir 
Quiritarian  i»roi)<>rty.    If  we  may  judge  from  tbe 
practice  of  thr  iTii[>crial  jirriod,  it  was  thf  crnVm 
to  give  a  most  minuu.*  specification  of  ^1  ^uch  lar.d 
as  a  citizen  haU  ejc  jure  Quiritium,    lie  had  to 
stito  tlif  name  and  j-itiiation  of  the  land,  aiiJ  !> 
sipcctfy  what  portion  of  it  was  arable,  what  meadow, 
what  vineyard,  and  what  olive-grcnnid :  taxi  ta 
the  land  thus  nvinutely  deecribed  he  hadtoaffir 
his  own  \-aiuatioD.  {Dig.  50.  tiL  Id.  s.  4.)  Slavrs 
and  eatde  fianned  the  next  meat  imporuuit  iteai. 
Tlio  cinisnrs  also  |>os.Hcsscd  the  n:.'ht  of  calling  ftra 
return  of  such  objects  as  had  not  usually  been  givca 
m,  neh  ai  dothing,  jew«^  and  carrii^es.  (Ur. 
xxvix.  44;  riiit.  GU.  AfiJ.  in.)     h  has  Uv:; 
doubted  by  totao  modem  writers  whether  the  ceo- 
Bors  pflweeoed  the  power  ni  eetting  a  higher  wilo- 
ation  on  the  property  tluin  the  citizens  u>em»elw* 
had  put ;  but  when  we  recollect  the  discretiomry 
nature  of  the  censors'  powers,  and  the  necessity 
almost  that  existed,  in  order  to  prevent  frsnd,  that 
the  right  of  ni.ikinir  n  smrrharcf*  shouM  he  vf*ted 
in  somebody's  bandit,  we  aux  hardlv  doubt  th«t 
the  oenaon  had  thia  pewar.   It  is  'moreover  ex- 
pressly stated  that  on  one  occn.siini  thcynuilew 
extra\-agaiit  f-  irchargu  uu  articles  of  luxury  <,b'f' 
XXXUC44;  Plot.  Cut.  Maj.  18)<  and  even  iTthqr 
did  not  rnti-r  in  their  !>ooks  the  proprrtr  '^f  a  pen*" 
at  a  higher  value  than  he  returned  it,  they  accon- 
plishcd  the  tasM  end  by  compelln^  hsn  to  pej 
down  tlic  tlx  npon  the  jiropcrty  at  a  higlurnvt.? 
than  others.    The  tax  (triimtum)  was  usualiy  ^ne 
perthomaadopoQ  the  property  airtiml  hi  AaboAa 
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of  tbc  ccfiMn ;  but  on  one  oocarion  the  cenaon,  u 
ft  pnuahment,  oooipeUed  a  peraMi  to  pay  e^t  per 
1Imw3xm1  (oc/yttwte  cows,  Lir.  nr.  24). 

A  peiMa»  vke  Tolimtkrily  ahiaitad  IttBudf 
frMB  tbe  r^poa,  and  thus  licmtne  nrmim.*,  ■wia 
koh^ect  to  the  seveivst  putiUhmcnt.  ScxviuA  Tulliiu 
m  mii  ta  kava  threatened  the  incentiu  with  im- 
prurtcrmrnt  and  death  (Lit.  i.  44)  ;  and  in  the  re- 
f  jl4;caji  period  he  m^ht  be  told  by  the  state  as  a 
•bTc    (Ck.  pro  CbwHa  M«)   b  the  later  times 
of  l\e  P'j^rtiblic  tt  persrm  who  v.-n'<  ?J>->'Tt  from  ihv 
cewk  might  be  rrpreeented  hy  ajiothcr,  and  thus 
WnaHilcredbytbaeeBMn.  (Van.  £.  1^  vi  86.) 
Wferther  th*  g'lldiers  who  were  ali<"'nt       •if^rri  r> 
had  to  a|i|K»nt  a  representative,  may  be  (juestioiied. 
la  maemt  €mm  tiM  MddcB  liraikiBi;  «vt  oT  a 
■war  pr^rcBted  the  r  Ti''  ''  from  l»^iriir  taken  (I/iv. 
«i         bocBBte  a  krge  number  of  the  citixeos 
Beenaanij  iia  aniaK*    ic  n  snppoeea  uvui 
a  pa»v^jy  in  Li'V  (xxix.  37),  that  in  Litor  times 
the  ceason  sesot  comnissiooeti  into  the  provinces 
M  m  p»a«i  ta  lik»  tha  emma  ef  the  Roman 
Hidjen  there  ;  hot  this  seems  to  have  been  only  a 
seecal  case.   It  in^  <m  the  contnuj,  pcobabla  firam 
tae  wmj  v»  vUdh  Cieero  pteada  the  abienca  of 
Aidrias  Irbi  Reoie  w  ith  the  army  under  Lucnllua, 
m  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  not  having  been  en- 
nlird  in  the  census  ipro  ArcA,  5),  that  service  in 
Ihe  irmy  was  a  valid  azeuaa  for  abseooa. 

A^^r  th<?  cfTaf*rsi  had  rwrirfd  the  names  of  all 
t:v€  ciUi-.-m  with  the  amount  of  thtir  property,  they 
then  h»d  taaaUKa  ant  tlw  Ibtt  of  the  trihe.^^  and 
a^ft  of  the  cb?M*s  and  centuries  ;  for  by  tlic  lt»sr»- 
Uu^A  of  S^ios  Tultins  the  position  of  mcb  citizen 
m  Aa  Mia  waa  determined  hj  the  amount  of  his 
jroynty.  [Comitia  Cknturiata.]  These  lists 
feoaed  a  most  important  pan  of  the  Tabulae  Cen- 
mrim,  nder  which  name  wen  indoded  aH  the 
dsctuBfTiU  corinfcttd  in  any  way  with  the  discharge 
«f  the  censora'  duties.  (Cic  de  Ltg,  iii.  3  ;  Liv. 
niv.  It;  Pint.  eUL  16 ;  Cie.  dls  £<»7.  Ayr. 
I  2.)  Thc9«?  li^tji,  as  far  at  lta*t  as  they  were  con- 
Bacted  with  the  finaoccs  of  the  state,  were  deposited 
■  Av  acnriaB,  whidi  waa  A*  tenpte  of  Satan 
(Lit.  rxii.  37)  ;  but  the  regular  d<  jM>siiary  for  all 
tht  aichirea  of  the  censors  aras  in  earlier  times  the 
Atriasi  Lihertatis,  near  the  Villa  poblici  (Liv. 
xliil  16,  dv.  15),  and  in  Uter  times  tha  tamplaoi 
the  Syrapb*.    (Ctc.  ;  r»  MiL  27.) 

Besides  the  ^arrangement  of  the  citizens  into 
iDhca,  centuries,  and  classes,  the  censors  had  also 
to  make  tut  the  lists  of  the  senators  for  the  en- 
wic^  luitKiiQ,  or  Uil  new  cciui«>rs  were  ajjpointt^^l  ; 
MAng  out  the  names  of  such  as  they  considerttl 
BT«"Trtfiv,  and  making  additions  to  thr  lu  r^v  from 
tiwse  wfao  were  qualified.  This  impnruiit  part  of 
IhikdaiMa  is  expbiined  under  Sknatus.  In  the 
iaa«  eianner  they  held  a  review  of  the  equitcs 
•qoo  pobbco,  acd  added  and  removed  names  as 
Ihty  jadged  propo*.  f£(|inva&] 

Afti^r  x\m'  fi?t5  hail  been  completed,  the  number 
of  otiiens  was  counted  u,-,  and  the  sum  totel  an- 
Willi  %  and  accordingly  wa  find  Alt,  in  tiie 
af  -xur.l  of  a  census,  the  number  of  citizens  is  like- 
viie  Dsoaiij  gi%-ea.  Thoj  arc  in  such  cases  spoken 
«f  Si  enfAs,  suaiatliuca  witli  the  additieii  of  tha 
i-ir\Hm^  and  sometimes  not  ;  and  hence  to  be 
Rgvtered  in  the  censtu  waa  the  same  thioig  as 
^rfWtre.  [Caput.] 

n.  RifliaiKM  MoRUM.  This  was  the  most 
iBfiittaiit  hnack  «(  tlia  ocnmis*  daUes,  and  the 
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one  which  caused  their  office  to  be  dit  matt 
vcred  and  the  most  dreaded  in  tlie  Koman  state. 
It  naturally  grew  out  of  the  right  which  tlay  jws- 
sessed  of  excluding  unworthy  pcnoiu  from  the 
lists  of  citizens  ;  for,  ns  has  b.  en  well  n'marked, 
**  they  would,  in  the  finst  [>lace,  he  the  Bole  judges 
of  many  questions  of  fiict,  such  as  whi  ther  % 
citixen  had  the  qnalifieations  required  by  law  or 
custom  for  the  mnk  which  he  claimed,  or  whether 
he  had  ever  mnirred  any  judidnl  senleoea,  which 
rend  red  hiin  Infamous  :  but  from  thenee  the  transi- 
tion was  easy,  according  to  liomon  notions,  to  the 
deeiikm  of  qoestions  of  right ;  attch  aa  whether  a 
citizen  was  roally  worthy  of  rrt  ininir  his  nuik, 
M  hether  he  had  not  committed  some  act  ns  justly 
degrading  as  tliose  which  inemred  tiie  tentence  of 
the  law.*"  In  lliis  manner  the  censors  gmdually  be- 
came possessed  of  a  complete  sujwnntendence  over 
the  wDole  pahlie  and  private  liw  of  every  eitiaen. 
They  were  constituted  the  const-rvators  of  public 
and  private  virtue  and  morality ;  they  were  not 
simply  to  prcrent  aime  or  partfcnlar  sets  of  im* 
morality,  but  their  great  object  was  to  nioiaU^ii 
the  old  Roman  character  and  habits,  the  mos 
iMtfjbram.  The  proper  expression  for  this  branch 
of  their  power  was  v^men  morum  (Cic  de  /y<y. 
iii  3;  Liv.  iv.  8,  xxiv.  18,  x1.  4G,  xli.  '27,  xlii. 
3  ;  Suet.  ^sy.  27),  which  was  called  in  the  times 
of  the  empire  cnra  or  prae/ectnra  vmrnni.  The 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  censors  in  tlie  exercise 
of  this  branch  uf  their  duties  was  calli-d  .Vota  or 
Sctdtin^  or  Animadcersio  Censoria.  In  Inflicting  It 
they  were  guided  only  by  their  conseientiuus  con- 
victions of  dnt^  ;  they  had  to  take  on  oath  that  the/ 
would  act  neither  through  partulity  nor  iavoor ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  bound  in  erfTV 
case  to  state  in  their  lists,  opposite  the  name  of  the 
gtiilty  dtiaen,  the  cause  oif  tiie  pnnlsluDent  indltclcd 
on  him,  —  Subscriptin  (tumu'i'I.  (Liv.  » g«1ir,  43  { 
Cic.  prv  Ciueni.  42—48  ;  Oell.  iv.  20.) 

This  part  of  the  cenwn*  ofRee  inverted  tltem 
with  a  i>«  culiar  kind  of  juri'^diction,  which  in  m.-my 
respects  resembled  the  exercise  of  public  opinion 
in  modem  tiuics  j  for  there  are  innnmemble 
actions  which,  though  atknowlodi.'i-d  by  every  ono 
to  be  prejudicial  and  immoral,  still  do  not  come 
within  the  reach  ct  the  poeitiTe  bwi  of  a  country. 
Even  in  coses  of  real  crimes,  the  positive  laws  fre- 
quently punish  only  the  particular  offener,  while 
in  public  opinion  the  offender,  even  after  he  has 
undergone  punishment,  it  itill  incapacitated  for 
certain  honours  and  distinctions  which  are  granted 
only  to  persons  of  unblemished  character.  Hence 
the  Roman  censors  might  brand  a  man  with  their 
nota  censoria  in  case  he  had  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  in  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  and  had 
already  e  l;  1  puotlttBent  for  it  The  conse-> 
qucncc  of  such  a  nota  was  only  iifnominia  and  not 
infauiia  (Cic.  de  Jityy.  iv.  6)  [InfamiaJ,  and  the 
censorial  TMdict  was  not  a  JmdieCwm  or  res  jwfs* 
cm/vi  (Tie.  pro  flwnt.  42),  for  its  rffrcts  were  not 
lasting,  but  might  l)c  removed  b^  the  following  ccn- 
•ara,erhTatex.  A  Dotacenoonawat  moreevernot 
valid,  unless  both  censors  agreed.  The  igiioniiiiia 
waa  thus  onlj  a  transitory  capitis  dimmutio^  which 
doeo  not  even  appear  to  liave  deprived  a  nuigia' 
trate  of  ofRce  (Tiiv.  xxiv.  IR),  and  certainly 
did  not  disqualify  persons  labouring  under  it  for 
obtaining  a  magistracy,  for  being  appoinled  n 
judices  by  the  pnu-tor,  or  f  >r  .vn  im-  in  the  Roman 
armies.    Mam.  Acmilius  was  thus,  nolwithataiid- 
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Ill":  the 
if.  31.) 

A  penon  might  be  bnunddl  wHh  a  eenmial 

nota  in  .1  variety  of  cases,  wliich  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  specify,  as  in  a  peat  many  iiutanccs  it 
depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  censors  and 
tlM  Tievir  they  tsok  of  a  cue  ;  and  sometimes  even 
«ne  set  of  censors  would  OYeriook  an  ofTonce  wliich 
was  severely  chastised  by  their  fiucccssurs.  (Cic 
de  Senect.  12.)  Bat  the  offences  whidl  W»  re- 
corded to  have  been  poniilMd  bj  the  emon  an 
of  a  threefold  nature, 

1.  Saeh  at  eeenned  in  Ae  ptnaie  Bie  of  indi- 
vidual.t,  e.  p,  (a)  Living  in  celibacy  at  a  time 
when  a  pemai  ooghl  to  be  manied  to  ptovide  the 
•tate  with  eitiienA  (Val.  Max.  U.  9.  1 1.)  The 
oMigatiori  of  niarrj'ing  \v;is  frequently  impressed 
upon  the  citizens  by  the  censors,  and  the  refusal  to 
fulfil  it  was  punishM  with  a  fine  [  Abs  Uxorium]. 
(&)  The  diiwlatiea  ef  matrimony  or  betfolhment  in 
an  improper  way,  or  f  jr  insufficient  re.ison.i.  (Vol. 
Max.  iL  9.  §  2.)  (c)  Improper  conduct  towards 
onali  wile  er  diildien,  as  well  as  harshness  or  too 
giest  indulgence  towards  children^  and  disohedi- 
enee  of  the  latter  towards  their  parents.  (Piut. 
CUL  Af<yt  17 ;  compare  Cic.  Htp.  it,  9 1  Dkmys. 
XX.  3.)  (f/)  Inordinate  and  luxurioos  mode  of 
living,  or  an  extravi^ant  expenditura  of  money. 
A  gnat  many  instaneee  of  tbw  kind  are  neorded. 
(Liv.  Fjnt.  14,  x.xxix.  44  ;  Pint  OU.  Maj.  IH  ; 
Gellius,  iv.  8  ;  Val.  Max.  ii  d.  §  4.)  At  a  later 
time  the  l^s  sumtuariae  were  made  to  check  the 
mwing  loTO  of  Inxories.  (e)  Neglect  and  care- 
msness  in  cultivating  one''s  fields.  (Gcll.  iv.  12  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  3.)  (/)  Cruelty  towards  slaves 
or  clients.  (Dionys.  xx.  8.)  {g)  The  carrying  on 
of  a  disreputabli^  trade  or  occupation  (Dion  vs.  /.  c), 
such  as  acting  in  theatres.  (Liv.  vii.  2.)  (A)  Le- 
gacy-hnnting,  defiauding  oq^hans,  dte. 

2.  Oflfenccs  committed  in  ])ublic  life,  cither  in 
the  capacity  of  a  public  offi^  or  against  magis* 
tmtes.  (a)  If  a  magistrate  acted  in  a  mamier  not 
hefilting  his  dignity  as  an  officer,  if  he  was  acces- 
sible to  bribes,  or  forged  auspices.  (Cic.  </«  Sened. 
12  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  42  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  3  ;  Plut. 
Oat,  Mtg.  17;  Cic  de  Divin.  I  16.)  (  )  Im- 
proper  conduct  towards  a  magistrate,  or  the  attempt 
to  iiiuit  his  power  or  to  abro^nite  a  law  which  tlie 
ceniors  tliought  necessary.  (Liv.  iv.  24  ;  Cic  de 
Orat.  ii.  64  ;  Val.  Max.  ii*.  9.  §  5  ;  Gellius,  iv.  20.) 
(c)  Perjurj'.  (Cic  de  Off",  i.  13  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  18  ; 
GelL  vii.  18.)  ((f)  Neglect,  disobedience,  and 
cowardice  of  soldiers  in  the  army.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  fl. 
§  7 ;  Liv.  xxiv.  J  8,  xxviL  11.)  (e)  The  keeping  of 
tiie  equus  publioiis  in  bad  eonditioit  fBQtriTBa.] 

3.  A  variety  of  actions  or  pursuits  which  were 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  public  morality,  nii^ht 
be  fSrbidden  by  the  ceiMora  by  an  edict  (Gellius, 
XV.  11),  and  those  who  acted  contrary  to  such 
edicts  were  branded  with  th<?  mui  and  degraded. 
I''or  an  enumeration  of  the  utll-uccd  that  might  be 
punished  by  the  oentors  with  ignominia,  see  Nie- 
buhr,  iriM.  ofRame^  vol.  ii,  p.  :5f)n,  ,!lc 

The  punishments  intiictcd  by  the  ccns^trs  gene 
nlly  differed  according  to  the  station  which  a  man 
occupied,  thou^'h  sometimes  a  pcnon  of  the  highest 
rank  might  suiSter  all  the  punishments  at  cmce^  by 
being  degraded  to  the  toweet  ebua  of  dtiaena.  Bat 
they  are  generally  divided  into  four  classes  :  — 

1.  MfAin  oxgeUio  tMntUm^  or  the  exclusion  of  a 
aaa  torn  tht  anaihir  ef  aenatan.  This  pnniih- 
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I  ment  might  either  be  a  8ln)plc  exclusion  from  tk« 
list  of  senators,  or  the  person  might  at  the  aasne 
time  be  exduded  from  tae  tribca  and  degmded  to 
the  nink  of  an  nerarian.  (Liv.  xxiv.  18.)  Xb<? 
latter  course  seems  to  have  been  seldom  adopted  ; 
the  ordinary  mode  of  inflicting  the  punishmeni  waca 
simply  this :  the  censors  in  their  new  lists  omitted 
the  names  of  Buch  senators  as  they  wished  tn  ex- 
clude, and  in  reading  these  new  li^ts  in  publif, 
passed  OTcr  the  namee  of  thoee  who  were  do  Umfft* 
to  I  r  senators.  Hence  the  expression  pnu^-riti 
icaaioret  is  equivalent  to  e  mtatm  yecti,  (^L.it. 
xaacriiL  98,  zzviL  11,  xcrir.  44 ;  Feat.  «.  c 

Pracferiti.)  In  some  cn^f?,  Tr^wcver,  the  ccn^ori 
did  not  acquiesce  in  this  simple  mode  of  proceed- 
ings but  addieieed  the  tenator  whom  they  hmA 
noted,  and  publicly  reprimanded  him  for  his  con- 
duct. (Liv.  xxiv.  18.)  As,  however,  in  ordinary 
cases  an  ex- tenator  was  not  disqaalified  by  fits 
ignominia  for  holding  any  of  the  nta^stincies  which 
opened  the  way  to  the  lenntc,  he  might  at  the  ne:»^t 
census  a^aiu  l^ecomc  a  seaalor.  (Cic  jtro  LUmau^ 
42,  Piut.  CVc.  17.) 

2.  The  ademplio  equi^  or  \hv  taking  aw»y  tbe 
equus  publiciis  from  an  equcs.  This  ptmishiBMCit 
might  likewise  he  simple,  oreomhined  with  the  ex- 
clusion fr  om  the  tribes  and  the  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  aerarian.  (Liv.  xxiv.  18,  43i,  xxtiL 
1 1,  xxix.  S7,  xliiL  16.)  [Equitks.] 

The  ivotioe  tribu^  or  the  exclu!iiitn  of  a  person 
from  his  tribe  This  punishment  and  the  difcn- 
dation  to  the  rank  of  an  aerarian  were  originally 
the  same ;  hot  when  in  the  course  of  time  «  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  the  tribus  msticae  aiid 
the  tribus  urbanae,  the  motio  e  tribu  transferred  a 
person  from  the  rustic  tribes  to  the  less  respectable 
citv  tribes,  and  it'  the  further  dcgnidation  to  ibc 
rank  of  an  aerarian  was  combined  with  the  motio 
e  triba,  it  was  idways  expressly  stated.  (Lit.  xIt. 
15  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  3.) 

4.  The  fourth  punishment  was  called  referrg  m 
wrarMO  (Lit.  sst.  18 ;  Cfe.  pro  OmmL  AS)  vft 
farerc  aliijtu-m  acntrium  (Liv.  xxiv.  43), and  might 
bo  indicted  on  any  person  who  was  thought  by 
the  censors  to  deserve  it.  [Askarii.]  This  de- 
gradation, properly  speaking,  included  all  the 
other  punishments  for  an  w^nes  could  not  T>e  matJp 
an  acrsirius  uuleita  he  was  previou^y  deprived,  of 
his  horse,  nor  could  a  member  ef  a  rustic  tribe  b« 
made  an  aerarius  unle&s  he  wns  ;)roviouslj  excluded 
from  it    (Liv.  iv.  2-1,  xxiv.  lb,  &c) 

who  had  been  branded  with  a  nota 
censoria,  might,  if  he  cnn.<»idered  himself  wron^tM!, 
endeavour  to  prove  his  innoccnco  to  the  ccoeors 
(causam  agere  apod  flsiisorw,  Varr.  da  Re  tbuL  L 
7),  and  if  he  did  not  succeed,  he  might  try  to  gaitt 
the  protection  of  one  of  the  censors,  that  he  m%ht 
intercede  on  his  behal£ 

IIL  ThB  ADMlMttTRATION  OP  TUB  FlNAMCKS 

OF  THE  St.atk,  was  another  jvirt  of  the  censors' 
othcc.  In  the  lir»t  place  the  triiuhwi^  or  propc^r- 
taz,  had  to  be  paid  by  each  citizen  according  to  the 
amount  of  his  property  registcrid  in  the  census,  and, 
accordingly,  the  rcguIaUon  of  this  tax  naturally  fell 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  censors.  (Comp.  Lit. 
xxxix.  44)  [TribI'TIM.!  They  also  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  other  revenues  of  the 
stat^  the  vecttpalia,  sodi  at  fhe  Uthea  paid  ftr  tiw 

public  lands,  the  salt  works,  the  mines  the  cus- 
toms, &c  (.Vbctioalia.]  All  these  branches  of 
the  rerenuc  the  censon  woie  accustomed  to  let  out 
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tB  ibe  highest  hiddtT  f  r  the  s]^c#  of  a  loitnim  or 
The  act  of  letting  was  called  vtndUw 
ml  MMM  to  1miv»  taken  plaee  io  the 
IT      of  March  (Macrob.  S'lf-  i.  r2\  in  a  pnblic 
in  Borne  ^Cic.  de  Le^  Affr.  L  3,  ii.  21). 
Tht  fetsa  Ml  wtucki  iImb^  wvfv  leC^  ta^ellicp  with 

tk?  r^hts  ar.d  duties  of  tho  pur<:h.i<*rrN,  wore  all 
9«Bie4  in  Uie  iiejfpes  cnMenac,  which  the  oenaon 
ptUriw4  n  efBiy  caas  licAn  tbe  biddsi^  coQi' 
r  Tjrri  (Cit  od  Qtt.  /V.  i  1.  1  12,  r«T.  iii.  7. 
<tf  Aat  /W.  UL  19,  Varr.  dt  Jit  Rmd.  ii  1.) 
y«  kitW  particttlan  see  Public  a  si.  The  cen- 
trr%  also  amtewed  Iht  fight,  tlKnigh  probably  not 
(r.titoQt  the  enncnrrence  of  the  sctiati',  of  imposing 
atv  fccdgalia  (Lit.  xxix.  37,  xL  51X  a.iui  even 
frifuig  the  land  beluaigii^  t»  the  state  (Lir. 
nxiL  7)!  It  woold  thns  apjw*ar  thnt  it  was  the 
ias^  M  the  cco&axm  to  bring  fuxward  n  badget  for 
ahiBHi,  and  to  take  care  that  the  income  of  the 
itaieww  jcfficient  for  it-?  fTpcnditun?  daring  that 
tone  s»  iMx  their  duucs  resembled  those  of  a 
Mte  nriitar  of  finaneau  Tha  aamofa,  he«r* 
r^T.  cot  receive  the  rrrenoea  of  the  state. 
Aii  tiM  pU)ix  mooej  was  paid  into  the  aeiarium, 
att*  «aa  aiMy  odar  tba  jnmdictioo  of  tha 
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r-a>  ;  ,v2d  aJI  dtsbnraements  were  made  by  order 
fli  cm  bodj,  which  csipkjed  the  quaestocs  a»  its 
iiaeo.  tA^ttAftivii ;  SaWATC&l 

In  ortf.  importiut  department  the  censors  were 
mnmtA  with  the  expenditufe  of  the  ntUk  money ; 

the  actual  paymenta  wenna  omdit  iMida 
t^-  r^ffiMi.  The  censors  had  the  general  saper- 
i>ii<:aaei>ce  of  sit  the  public  buildings  and  works 
{'terw|MUku) ;  ind  to  meet  the  expenses  connected 
vitk  tiiii  part  of  their  dntiea,  tha  aeaata  voted  them 
tc«m  nun  of  money  or  certain  reTenuesi,  to  hich 
Aey  wwe  rwtricud,  but  whitb  they  might  at  the 
B»  timo  enploT  according  to  their  discretion. 
KhAjh.  Ti  13  :  Lir.  xl  46,  xlir.  lb.)  They  had 
*»i8e  thai  the  temples  and  all  other  public  build- 
^  vm  in  a  gaad  alata  af  fapair  {ae^Us  sacrm 
l*fn  ZLi  ptrfn  f/rta  fj^jtrrr,  Lir.  xxiv.  lit,  xxix. 
37.  Xui.  xW.  I5ji^  that  no  public  places  wtire  eu- 
^■■mM  nftm  the  owipatioa  of  private  persons 
[itta  f^ri^  Li,,        3^  jjliii.  16),  and  that  the 

k^edecu,  roada,  diaiM,  &&  were  properly  at* 
^^Utit  [AovaKotMrroa;  Vias;  Ciaacab.] 

Toe  tfftin  of  the  public  works  and  the  kcettin;:* 
*^       >a  pn»»et  cooditioa  were  let  oat  by  the 
by  fxthfe  taetieiitotha  kmt  Udder,  jmt 
w  thf  »y.-ft,xi/('<j  were  let  out  to  the  hij^host  hidder. 
itim  ti.femea  were  calldl  mlttvtriiiita  ;  and  hence 
«•  in^iQently  find  vtctigaiim  and  wlkvbih^  can. 
*ith  one  another.    (Lit.  xzxix.  44,  xliiL 
Xhc  penons  who  undertook  the  cnntract 
****  •Bid  endwtores,  mancipes^  rrdempiom,  $tt$- 
•'<•>,  ^r. ;  and  the  duties  they  had  to  discharge 
^l^^eaStd  m  the  l^-ff  x  Censuriae,    The  censors 
*•  wperintwud  the  <  xim  iiiies  connected 
*  *^  tl'c  irorv'ip  o|  the  gods,  ev. n  for  instance  the 
ieulfl^of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  Cipitol,  which 
iho  \et  out  on  contract.    ( I'lut.  qme»t.  Horn. 
WrJ^'^  ff-  JV.  X.  22  ;  Cic  pro  Hote.  Am,  80.) 
"^jaa  keeping  i'xisiin;»  public  works  in  a  pntp  r 
**•  <t  tefsur,  the  ceowurt  also  constructed  new 
fither  ftr  tmanent  or  utiUty,  both  m  Rome 

^^7^^  '^cou^a,  portieoes,  fora,  walls  of  towns, 
Moin,  MdsM,  doaeaa,  mds,  &c. 

"»*tTf  .  i'.h.  r  performed  Vy  tfi  -m  jointly, 
•  w«j  ditided  between  them  the  money,  which 


had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  senate.  (T.iv. 
xl.  5 1«  xlir.  1 6.)  They  were  let  out  to  contractors, 
lika  die  other  w<»ks  meatiened  above^  and  when 

they  were  completed,  the  ceiiiioni  had  to  see  that 
the  work  was  perfunned  in  accordance  with  the 
contract ;  thk  woe  called  vj'us  prohan  or  i»  aw^H 

tum  n/t  i  rr.     (Cic.  Vrrr.  i.  .^7  ;  lAf,  IT,  21^  xlv. 
15 ;  Lex  PuteoL  p.  73,  Spang.) 
The  aadiles  had  likewise  a  superintendence  over 

the  public  buildings  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
with  accuaqr  the  respective  duties  of  the  censors 
and  aedilea:  hat  it  may  be  remarked  in  general 
that  the  sapmntendence  of  the  aedil»  had  more 
of  a  police  character,  while  that  of  the  Tmtilfr  had 
reference  to  all  iinoucial  matters. 

After  the  censors  had  performed  their  variow 
duties  and  taken  the  census,  the  liutiruin  or  trfderon 
purification  of  the  people  followed.  When  the 
censortt  entered  upon  their  office,  they  drew  lots  to 
»ec  which  of  then;  «b  mid  perform  this  purification 
(Jtutntm  /iietTe  or  condcrt^  Varr.  L»  L.  tL  86  ;  Liv. 
xzix.  87,  xxxv.  l^  xxxviii  xliL  JO)  $  hntboth 
censors  were  l  li.  '  1  f  oouta  to  he  pNNDt  at  tha 
oeremony.  LLtbTRun.] 

In  tM  Ramaa  and  Latin  colonies  and  in  the 
municipia  there  were  censors,  who  likrv,  *m-  bore 
the  name  of  yttagaeaaafes.  They  are  spoken  of 
under  CoLONta. 

A  census  was  sometimes  tikcn  in  the  provinces, 
even  under  the  republic  (Cic  Varr.  ii.  53, 56) ;  but 
there  eeenis  ta  have  been  no  general  census  token 
in  the  provinces  till  the  time  of  Augustus.  This 
emperor  caused  an  accurate  account  to  be  taken  of 
all  persons  in  the  Roman  dominion,  together  with 
the  amount  of  their  property  (JTr.  £aaM,  ii.  1,  2  ; 
Jofteph.  Ant.  Jml.  ivij.  13.  §  5,  xviii.  1.  §  I. 
2.  §  1.)  ;  aud  a  similar  cuikius  w:ui  taken  from  tiuio 
to  time  by  succeeding  emperors,  al  firrt  tmry 
rtiid  subsequently  every  fifteen  rears.  (S«v- 
vigny ,  /tofflmcto  Steuerver/u$$iatg^  in  Zeittchrtjl^  yoi, 
vi  pp.  876— S83.)  The  empewg  sent  into  the 
[)r()vinces  especial  officers  to  take  the  cen«M?,  who 
were  called  ikntitorct  (Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  a.  4.  §  1 ; 
Cossiod.  For.  ix.  11  ;  Ordli,  /aser.  No.  8653)  | 
but  the  duty  was  soiuettmes  discharged  by  the  im- 
perial Icgati.  (Tac  .^na.  L  31,  ii  6.)  The  Cbas»- 
fern  were  aineted  bj  mbotdbate  offieera,  called 
Caumdfs,  wlio  made  out  the  lists,  &c  (CajiituJ. 
Gmtikm.  12  ;  bjnumach.  x.  43  ;  Cod.  Thcod. 
&  tit  S.)  At  Rome  the  census  etfll  continned  to 
he  taken  under  the  cinpir«\  but  tlie  old  ceremonies 
connected  with  it  were  no  longer  continued,  and  the 
oenoMNiy  ef  the  Inatmtion  was  not  performed  after 
the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  two  great  jurists, 
Paulus  and  Ulpian,  each  wrote  works  on  the 
census  in  the  imperial  period  ;  and  several  extracts 
from  these  works  are  given  in  a  chapter  in  the 
Digest  (oO,  tit.  15),  10  which  we  must  refer  orr 
readers  tor  lurthcr  details  respecting  the  uiip(?rial 
census. 

The  word  c^tsus,  bebides  the  meaning/  of  •»  valua- 
tion "  of  a  person's  estate,  has  other  siguuicationa, 
which  most  be  briefly  neMioned :  1.  It  rignified 
the  amount  of  a  person's  property,  and  hrT  rt-  ivo 
read  of  oeasas  muUifrius^  the  esutte  of  a  aeiutur  ; 
a-Mus  iiiijaMii  fe,  the  estate  of  an  equea.  3.  Thetista 
of  the  censors.  3.  The  tax  which  depended  ufxiri 
the  valuation  in  the  cenaas.  The  Lexicons  wiU 
supply  eiawplea  ol  then  neaainga. 

(A  considerable  portion  of  the  precedin;?  article 
has  been  takot  from  Becker's  exocUcut  account 
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of  the  ceniortliip  la  lut  UamdUmck  der  Romxtehm 
AUtrmtmr^  toI.  fi.  fMut  a  ^  191^  ftc  Compare 

Niebuhr,  Hittory  of  Romr^  vol.  il  p.  397  ;  Arnold, 
Hudory  of  Home,  ' yo\.  L  p.  S46,  Ac  ;  OMUng, 
H'6mi»cM€  StaaUfMrfastumff^  p.  328,  Sec  ;  OcvlMn, 
/Me  R'6muek0  Cmsttr  in  Utrrm  Verk'dltniswe.  zur 
Ver/ussuni)^  Basel,  1842  •/  Diircau  dc  la  Malic, 
Eamamie  Politiqm  det  Homuins,  voL  L  p.  159,  Sic) 
CEN8US.^1.  Okuk.— The  Greek  teem  for 
a  m«n*9  prr>p*rtr  an  ascprtntncd  \>y  the  ccnstis,  ns 
well  ai  for  the  act  of  ascertaining  it,  i»  ti^jj/xo. 
Tbe  onlf  Otieek  atata  cwnwiiTiing  wbote  emmge- 
tnrnt  of  thr«  C'  nuns  we  havo  any  ntisfnrton'  in- 
lonnation,  if  Athens  ;  for  wlmt  we  know  ot  the 
ether  etKln  »  enl  j  of  m  fiagmeatuy  netiuw,  end 
dors  Tint  enable  ns  to  funii  an  aci*r,rate  notion  of 
their  centos.  Frevious  to  the  time  of  bolon  no 
CMiMtt  liadbeeii  famitated  et  Allien*,  a  dtben^i 
rights  wm-  .-lUvays  drt  nniiii-d  Ity  liirth  ;  l.iit,  as 
Solon  substituted  properQr  birth,  and  niad»  a 
dtiaen^s  rights  and  duties  dependent  upon  pro- 
perty, it  Ijecnnie  a  matter  (if  iieci  sMty  to  a^certiiin 
W  a  genenil  census  the  amount  of  the  propcrtj  of 
uw  Athenkn  dtiaeni.  Accerding  to  nii  eenma, 
all  citis^ens  were  divided  into  four  classes:  I. 
ntPTOKoviofUtifiyok,  or  persons  possessing  landed 
property  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  at 
least  500  mcdimni  of  diy  or  liquid  produce.  2. 
'Ijnrfis,  i.  e.  kn?!|ht«  or  persons  a1  le  to  keep  a 
war-horse,  wci^*  those  whose  hinds  yielded  au  au- 
imal  produce  of  at  leaat  300  medimni,  whence 
they  am  also  called  rptaxotTtout^iufci.  3.  Ztu- 
ylrat^  L  c.  persons  able  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oicn 
(C<^uYOs),  were  those  whose  annual  income  con- 
sisted of  at  least  l.SO  niedinuii.  4.  The  0";t(j 
eontaiocd  all  the  rest  of  the  free  population,  whoi>e 
ineome  was  below  thai  of  the  Zeagitae.  (Plut 
Sol.  IB,  and  the  Loxicf^^rnphers,  $.vr.)  Tho<!e 
daaaes  themsclTes  were  called  Ti^/tara ;  and  the 
cooatitittien  ef  Athens,  to  long  aa  it  waa  handi 
upon  these  cbusses,  was  a  linifKnicy  (TipLOKparia  or 
amh  TifiyindTtoy  iro\iTs(ci).  The  highest  magietragr 
at  Athens,  or  the  ardionshin,  was  at  mit  ae- 
cesnihlc  niily  to  persons  of  tnc  first  class,  until 
Aristides  threw  all  the  state  offices  oppn  to  all 
classes  indiscriminately.  (Plut.  ^rist.  1, 22.)  The 
maintenance  of  the  republic  mainly  devolved  upon 
the  first  tlir«>e  classes,  the  last  beinc  exempted  from 
all  taxes.  Sametiaies  wc  indeed  liad  lueiitiun  uf  a 
&ifruAf  r4\oSy  and  the  expression  difrtic^i'  tcAc?*', 
to  poy  the  tax  of  ^rirts  (Dem.  e.  Afartn  f.  p.  1067; 
Bekkcr,  Anted.  Grace,  p.  2C1  ;  Etym.  M.  s.  r.)  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  understood  uf  a  special  tax 
which  the  fourth  chis.^  \mi  to  ]>ay,  but  must  be  ox- 
plained  in  a  more  general  &eitsc,  for  t4\os  r«\ttv 
means  gemnllj,  to  perform  the  dntaes  arisii^  out 
of  persons  bsi^g  eonneded  with  one  or  other  of  the 


CENSUS. 

capital.  There  is  a  passage  in  Pollux  (tiiL  IM, 
132)  in  vUeh  be  says  thai  m  pmtaeeeiaaMdliHin 

expended  one  tilenton  tlie  public  oooooni,  a  fvrr^ 
thirty  miaae,  and  a  ^tvyirifs  ten  minae.  Nowtkii 
seems  to  be  impossible  ;  for,  as  Soloo  (PiuL  SoL 
23)  reckoned  the  raedimnos  of  dry  {Moduce  at  oa» 
drachma,  we  must  suppose  that  a  member  vf  tlw 
first  class  was  reckoned  to  have  an  annual  iacone 
of  500  drachmae,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  taisM. 
Hut  the  difiicuUy  may  be  solved  in  this  maimr" 
'1  he  valuatiuu  which  Sokm  put  upon  the  Luid  uf  an 
Athenian  citiaan  was  in  NaK^  neither  the  real 
v.iliK'  of  the  propfrtr,  nor  the  ammmt  of  the  ptm 
pcrty  tax,  but  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  tnl 
property  whiiA  was  toeated  as  the  taxaiUe  ofitaL 
S  Ion  in  his  censjs  ascertained  a  pfTFon^  bftHrtl 
property  from  its  net  annual  produce  ;  and  tk 
munber  of  medinmi  wUeh  it  wm  sqipeaad  ta  fn> 


In  regard  to  Ihe  dnties  whidi  the  abore-men- 

tioiied  census  imposed  upon  the  first  tlin  e  of  the 
dasses,  we  must  di^ttinguish  certain  peraoiml  obli- 
gatione  or  liturgies  (KterovpyUu)  whidi  had  to  be 
perfonned  by  individuals  acci>rdin;^  to  the  chiss  to 
which  th<nr  beloqged  [Lbiturgiak],  and  certain 
taxes  and  Iraideiis  which  were  reguhited  according 
to  the  dasses  ;  so  that  all  dtizens  bdonging  to  the 
same  dasa  had  the  same  burdens  imposed  niK>n 
them.  As  the  land  in  the  legislation  of  Solon  was 
re^rded  as  the  capital  which  yielded  an  annual 
income,  he  regulated  his  system  of  taxation  hy  the 
value  of  the  hmd  which  waa  treated  as  tUu  Uuotblc 


dure  were  nukoned  as  so  nianv  dr.i~hina»\  But 
tho  produce  was  probably  not  calculated  higW 
than  was  done  when  tbeeetatewae  let  oat  to  mm. 

The  rent  ])aid  by  a  farmer  was  prol>ablr  rot  mm' 
more  than  eight  per  cent,  u  it  wms  in  the  time  of 
Isaeos.   (MM  Mam.  Hkrti.  §  42.)    Now,  ifvt 
suppose  that  in  tne  time  of  Solon  it  was  ^  per 
cent,  the  net  produce  of  an  estate  was  exactly 
the  value  of  the  property,  and  accordingly  the  Tales 
of  the  property  of  a  person  belonging  to  the  Unk 
class  was  one  talent ;  m  rhr-  ".r^  in<i,  3000  dnrfim.t"  : 
and  in  tlie  third,  llJOU  ur.Rlaiuie.     Solon,  in  tMil-^ 
the  citizens,  was  wise  enough  to  sco  that  the  kubs 
stiuuiard  couhl  not  be  applicil  to  all  the  thn^ 
fur  the  smaller  a  peraou's  income  ia,  the  siuiaiier 
ought  to  be  the  standard  of  taxation.  Accordmi^f, 
a  pcrsnn  behintjiiii?  to  the  firat  class,  l>clm  the 
vvealUiicst,  kul  to  pay  a  tax  of  bis  entire  property, 
while  only  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  ptnmi 
belonain;;  to  the  two  other  cla5.«es  was  re^tinled  M 
taxable  capital  ;  vix.  persons  of  the  accoiui  poidtht 
tax  only  of    and  persons  of  the  thM  chua  esly  sf 
J  of  their  properly.     hhU  of  this  taxable  pnij-^rtV 
(dxoy/Ki^)  were  kept  at  first  by  the  oaiiaari, 
who  auao  had  to  eendoel  the  eeaana  (Hesych. 
vavKkapos),  and  afterwards  by  the  demarchi  (Har- 
pocrat.  $.  V.  S^Mtyx^'O*       property  is  a  doctoatiag 
thing,  the  eensns  waa  repeated  from  time  totiai^ 
but  the  penoda  diSiered  in  Uie  Tarious  parts  of 
Greece,  for  in  some  a  ceruus  waa  hi  Id  erery  yean 
and  in  others  every  two  or  four  years.  (Anrtct 
PoliL  V.  y.)    Every  permn  bad  eenscientioujly  m 
state  the  atnotint  of  his  ptTi{Tprty,  and  if  there 
any  doubt  ai>out  iits  hauisty,  it  seems  that  a  counter- 
valuation  (ayrtTifAtitris)  might  be  made.  N<"» 
snpf^v-inir  that  all  the  taxable  rapiuil  of  the  Atl''> 
niau  ciii;Mjn«  was  found  to  be  30UU  tuicut^,  a^*^ 
that  the  state  wanted  ITO  talenta»  or  ^  part 
eacli  citiuen  had  to  pay  away     part  of  hi»  tot- 
able  property  ;  that  is,  a  person  of  the  hrrt  c-^ 
paid  120  dnehmae(the  60th  part  of  6000),  a  per- 
son of  the  second,  60  dniehuiae  (tlie  .*>nth  \i^n 
300U),  and  a  pefaon  of  the  third  dass,  20  diacbmse 
(the  50th  part  of  1000).   It  ia,  howerer,  not '» 
probable  that  persons  belnnjfinc:  to  tlie  s.im'"  rh.n 
had  to  pay  a  ditiercut  amount  of  taxos  accordii  f 
as  their  property  waa  equal  to  the  ntinijnoni  ^ 
above  it ;  aud  B5ckh,  in  his  PMie  Iicomf»$  "f 
Athens^  has  made  out  a  table,  in  which  aad> 
is  subdivided  into  three  sccdons. 

This  system  of  tajcation  according  to  clsssei, 
and  iKised  upon  the  posseas'on  of  prodmlive  cstattii 
tudcrwcut  a  a>naidcrable  chuitgeiu  ikc  liiuuoft^ 
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CENTUM  V I UI. 
iMp.n  wnr,  tlu-uch  the  tlivi'sjo:w  ii)lo  c!a«<M  f 


iceoiitilTei  oui^liiiurti  Ut  be  aUerved  tor  a  coaiaidcr- 
fMtvmtikt*  Ai  Ibe  wanu  «f  tha  tvpaUk  in- 
Ttjijcd,  tad  M  many  citizens  were  possessed  of 
irjct  prafoT'.y  without  being  lauded  pruprictors, 
llw  od^  r^:  land-lUE  «M  dM^gi^d  iDto  a  pTopertj- 
fa"t.  Iti  tijg  manner  trc  must  explain  the  projxisal 
e:  La/^M«i«%  tbortlj  before  a.  &  39^  to  mise  500 
toie^  bj  imposing  a  tax  of  <mm  fivtiedi  part. 
(.IxiiUipL  E^rki.  823,  &c)  For  the  laxaLlc 
ofitti,  fk.  :N,Co^)  tolento,  £v  exceeds  the  amount 
afd  Aihaded  ;^>!K  rty  in  Attka.  This  property 
tu,  wHch  woj  s'^bititul*.^  for  the  laiui  tai,  was 
aiki  €ir^o^  C(uioemiiig  which  tea  Eisphora. 
CwfBi  Lbtobaiab  ;  ui4  fisr  tiM  taxM  paid  by 
mtdnta'iieitt,  Mrroici.  (Bdck]l,AdU.  AisiM,  ^ 
dlitmtf,4i^  &c,  2d  edit.) 
1  loiUK  [CB.VSOR.]  [L.S.] 
CKNTE  SIM  A,  tuiun^l^jgan^crthalMiMlxvdth 
|Ht,  «!■»  called  rectiffuJ  ttmo/iiiiR,  or  oen- 

tnaMi  fWMi  coia/taua,  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent. 
W«iR4  It  Rame  and  m  Italy  upmt  all  gooda  that 
fti^'^err.wd  f-rr  public  salo  at  anrtions.    It  was 
^•'■'iftUr'i  hr  r»  r»Mi4  called   ctxiciorcs.     (Cic.  ml 
hr^.  1  '..  ;:ro'  Ii<Jnr,  Poat.   11  ;  Dig.  1.  tit.  16. 
«.17.  ji)    Tim  tax,  as  Tacitus  {.inn,  I  78) 
Bji,  vsj  utzodaced  afier  the  civil  warn,  though 
ib  Wbg  iMrtiBiwil  I17  Qecro  shows,  that  these 
B^il  nn  aimrt  Live  been  tl:o*t  between  Octa- 
T-^  4ad  A&to^y,  bat  must  be  an  earlier  civil 
nE,pdMfs  that  beCirecxi  Marios  and  SnUa.  Its 
pf^^ure        assigned  by  Aiigiiitus  to  the  ocra- 
rum  milittn,   Tiberius  reduced  the  tax  to  vw 
fm  CfBL  <#aflHHiifiiia),  after  ha  had  ehang^d 
Hi^ipttkicia  bto  a  province,  and  had  thcreLy  iii- 
mmi  the  iwcua  of  tlu:  empire.   {Tac,  Jnn.  iL 
^)  Cli%dB  in  the  beginning  of  bis  reign 
si<li»kcd  the  tax  altogether  for  Italy,  as  1$  at- 
ImhI  kj  Saetooins  {OjJh;.  1G)  and  ako  hy  nn 
■•■itwAI  of  Caligula  on  which  we  find  C.  C.  II. 
(i  t.  itoataima  remitaa, )  But  Dion  Casaius  (1  v  i  i  i . 
ISj,»ba«e  tolhfjrity  on  thi-^  point  mmot  outweigh 
Suetooiiu  aud  Tacitus,  ttati  s  uutt  Tiberius 
'"^■aaed  the  ibenMaM  to  a  oenteiima^  and  in 
^'i^poisage  he  arrecs  with  Suetonius  in  stating 
iliatCaugub  aboli&btd  it  altugetbcr  (lix.  9 ;  comp. 
tk  Vtetig.  Pop.  Rom.  p.  70).    [L.  a  J 
CEXTE  SIMAK  USTJ  RAE.  [FBNt&] 
CbXTL  M  V  IKl.  The  origin,  constitution,  and 
*f  ^  cont  af  cfaatnmTifi  ate  axeeedlngly 
«iAaf>,  nn.-!  it  jci  tds  almost  irap^s^iblo  to  com- 
^^t»o reeoocile  the  Taiious  poaea^  of  Koman 
*Bli>^»as  to  pnMttt  •  Mlif6clary  view  of  thia 

Ti;r  i^Mv  of  n(.!hv(^;,  Uber  €f?c  Com- 
da  (AMtamxinilgericitt  (.Zeiimiirift^  &&, 
ad  the  awiy  af  HgmtHK  IhJwMm 
"t^  AosioMM,  contain  all  the  authorities  on  this 
^4U«r;  iHii  theaa  two  ctsay*  do  not  tigttt  in  mil 


TW  centmnTiri  were  judiccs,  who  resembled 
/vdioM  in  this  respect,  that  they  decided 
*^  authority  of  a  magistmtiu ;  but 

^  diflried  from  other  jndicea  in  bong  a  definite 
*  csOf^axn.    This  cullr^num  se^ms  to  have 
wnisa  tnio  four  pntt^i,  each  of  which  sDiiie- 
1st  by  it»cl£.    The  origin  of  the  cr.urt  h  im- 
bat  it    c.  ilainly  prior  to  the  Lex  Ael  ntia, 
pal  M  tiid  to  the  legis  atliouca,  except  in 
w«  auttcr  of  Damnum  Infecturo,  and  in  the  catis^ 
«toovinle,,    (Gain,,  iv.  31  ;   Cell,  xxl  10.) 
to  F«tiia  (s.  CaUunmraiia  Judida)^ 
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thrpc  werp  cTi<»»cn  out  of  each  tribp,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  number  out  of  the  ^  tribes 
would  bo  105,  wha»  in  round  mUDbefay  were  callad 
the  hundred  men  ;  and  as  there  were  not  3o  tril  ca 
till  B.  C.  241,  it  haA  been  sometimes  inferred  that 
to  this  time  we  must  assign  tha  or^in  of  the  cen- 
tuiuviri.  But,  aa  it  h;ia  hern  remarked  l<y  IIolI- 
weg,  we  cannot  altogether  rely  on  the  authfjrity  of 
Fei[taa,and  tlia  condhiiiaii  to  dmwn  from  hk  ttata- 
mcnt  is  by  no  means  neccssarj'.  If  the  contuiuviri 
were  chosen  from  the  tribes,  this  seems  a  strong 
presumption  tn  fikrour  of  tho  higli  antiquity  of  dio 
court. 

The  proceedings  of  thia  court,  in  civil  matten, 
were  per  legis  actiopttB,  and  by  the  «Mniiieiitiiin. 

The  process  hern,  as  in  the  other  judicia  privata,  con- 
sisted ot  two  parts,  mjmn,  or  before  the  praetor, 
and  in  judido^  or  bmora  the  centumviri.  The 
praetor,  however,  did  not  instruct  the  centumviii 
by  the  formula,  as  in  other  case?,  which  is  further 
explained  by  the  (act  that  the  praetor  presided  in 
tho  jndida  eentamviralia.    ( Plin.  Bp,  r.  21.) 

It  seems  pretty  ch>ar  that  tho  powers  of  the  cen- 
tumviri were  limited  to  Ilonic,  or  nt  r\ny  rate  to 
Italy.  HoUwcg  mamtajDa  that  their  powers  were 
also  confined  to  civil  matters  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  some  passages  (Ovid, 
WmL  U.  91 ;  Phaedr.  iii.  10,  S5,a:V.),  £Hn  wUcb 
it  appears  that  crimina  came  under  thdr  cogni- 
zance. The  tubstitatitm  of  cnrf  for  ttf  in  the  passage 
of  Qimitiliva  {huL  Onk  ir.  1.  f  67),  even  if 
supp<jrted  by  good  MS8.  M  HoUwcg  affinmi  cut 
hardly  be  de&ndod. 

The  citQ  mattHi  emM  mder  the  eogni- 
z,nncc  of  this  court  are  not  completely  ascertained. 
Many  of  them  (though  wo  have  no  reason  for  say- 
ing all  of  them)  an  aninented  by  Cieeio  in'a 
Wi  ll  known  passage  {D«Orui.\.Z^).  Hollweg men- 
tions that  certain  matters  only  came  under  their 
cognizance,  and  that  other  matters  were  not  within 
their  cognizance  ;  and  furtlwrfthBt  mch  matters  ns 
were  within  their  copnimnce,  were  also  within  the 
cognizance  of  a  !tin;L'le  judex.  Hollweg  maintains 
that  actioiics  in  rem  or  vindicationei  of  the  old 
civil  law  (with  the  exception,  however,  of  actinnca 
praejndiciales  or  status  iiuaestiones)  could  alone  bo 
brought  before  the  centumviri ;  and  that  neither  n 
personal  action,  one  ftri.sitii?  fruni  contract  or  delict, 
nor  a  status  qnacstio,  is  ever  mentioned  as  a  causa 
centnmviralis.  It  was  the  praettee  to  tet  vp  a 
spear  in  the  place  where  the  centumviri  were  ^it- 
ting,  and  accordingly  the  word  luuta,  or  hosta  ceu- 
tnmvinlta,  it  lomeumei  ued  as  eqaiTslent  to  the 
wdrd.H  iudieium  centumvirnle.  (Suet.  Or/'iv>'ii'i. 
36  J  Qiiiniil.  Inti.  (Jrai.  v.  2.  §  1.)  The  spear 
wa<  a  symbol  of  qtdritarian  otrnenbip:  ftr  *a 
man  was  considered  to  have  the  best  title  to  that 
which  he  took  in  war,  and  accordingly  n  spenr  is 
set  up  in  the  eentnmTindia  jndicia.**  (Gaius,  iy. 
16.)  Such  was  tho  explanation  of  the  Roman 
jurists  of  the  origin  of  on  ancient  custom,  from 
which  it  is  argued,  that  it  may  at  least  be  inferred, 
the  centumviri  had  pBppvly  to  decide  uMtten  n* 
biting  to  quiritarian  owncfHt^  and  qoeillon*  cen* 
nected  therewith. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  mfttten  which 
helnntjed  to  the  cfifrnizancc  of  the  centumviri  might 
also  be  brought  before  a  judex  ;  but  it  is  conjec- 
tured by  Hollweg  that  this  was  not  tho  case  till 
aftfT  the  passing  of  the  .\el)utia  IvCX.  He  cunsiderii 
that  the  court  of  tho  centumviri  was  establishtd 
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in  eurlj  timet,  for  the  special  paipoie  of  deciding 
qnettiMii  of  qniriluwii  ownenhip;  tad  the  im> 

portancc  of  wich  questions  is  appwinMit,  whfu  we 
consider  that  the  Roman  citixcns  were  rated  ac- 
cording to  tlicir  qviritanm  property,  tlial  on  tluir 
nting  depended  their  class  and  century,  and  con- 
sequently their  share  of  power  in  Um  public  as- 
semblies. No  prirnte  judex  conld  daade  on  a 
right  whidi  might  thiu  indtr^ctty  iiflect  the  caput 
of  a  Roman  dtizen,  but  only  a  triliunal  selected  oat 
of  ail  thf  tribos.  CuiJsLstcutly  with  this  hypothesis 
we  find  nut  only  the  rci  vindicatio  within  the 
j'.iri^iiction  of  the  ccntuniviri,  but  .iI?o  the  htTcdi- 
tatis  ]>ftitio  and  actio  confeasoha.  Hollwcg  ii  of 
0[)iMi<in  that,  with  the Actmlui  Ln  •  mw  epoch  in 
the  }ii-ti  r\-  of  tht!  c'vifti-nviri  cotnmrncfs  ;  the  \cg\ti 
actioncs  were  aboii^hed,  and  the  fonnula  [Actio] 
WM  nUmdiieed,  excepting,  howeTtr,  as  to  the 
eaastw  rmtumrinden.  (Gain?,  iv.  30,  81  ;  Ooll.  xvi. 
10.)  The  formiUa  is  in  its  nature  adapted  only 
to  penood  wtiMM;  Imt  it  app««m  that  it  wwabo 

adapted  by  a  rlcvirr  In  vi)iili(!at)onc«  ;  and 

Hollweff  attributes  this  lo  the  Aebutia  Lex,  by 
wUdi  M  couiden  Umt  tlio  twofeld  proeeos  was 

inlrodiiccd  : — 1.  p<'r  Icgia  actionem  apud  centum- 
rirot ;  2.  per  Cormulam  or  per  spoasionem  before  a 
jiidffr.  Ttms  two  model  «f  procedure  in  the  case 
of  actioncs  in  rem  were  established,  and  such 
actions  were  no  longer  exduiTel/  within  the  jmis- 
diction  of  the  ccntumviri. 

Under  Augustas,  aeeoidhtg  ^  HoUvfj^  the 
functions  of  the  ccntumviri  wem  so  far  m"difiod 
that  the  more  important  vindicatiooes  wi-re  put 
under  the  cagninnee  of  the  oentunTifi,  and  the 
less  important  were  detennined  per  ^ponsionem 
and  hcl'uru  a  judex.  Under  thia  emperor  the  ccmrt 
also  resumed  its  former  dignity  and  imporluee. 
{J}i'if.  dc  Gius.  Cnrnipt.  Kh^j.  c.  3B.) 

The  younger  Plmy,  who  pra^-iifecd  in  this  conrt 
{Bp.  ii.  14),  makes  fireqnent  allusions  to  it  in  his 
letters.  (A>.  i.  .'),  v.  1,  is.  23.)  The  ccntumviri 
are  mentioned  in  two  excerpts  in  the  Digest 
tit  2.  i.  IS,  17)  and  perhaps  deewhen  i  one  ex* 
cLTpt  is  fiinn  C.  SeMveln  and  the  ether  from 
Paiilua. 

The  loKgoing  notice  is  founded  en  HoUwcg^s 

iiip'-nious  es'iay  ;  ln.<i  opinions  on  »onic  points,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  established  by  authorities.  Those 
who  desire  to  mveitigale  thie  exeeedingly  obscure 
matter  may  comi>are  the  tWO  eiMiya  cited  at  the 
bead  of  this  article.  10.  L.] 

CENTU'RIA.  [CovrriA ;  ExKRcrrt/a.] 

CENTUniA'TA  COMI'TIA.  [CoMlTli.1 

CKNTU'RIO.  [ExBiiciTua.1 

CBNTUSSI8.  [As.] 

CERA  (iaip6i)^  wax.  For  its  employment  in 
palntmg,  sec  Picti;r.\,  No.  7  ;  and  for  its  ap- 

Slication  as  a  writing  material,  sec  Tahli,.\k  and 
'x.»;ta.mknti'.m, 
CEUEAMA,  a  frstiv;:!  rp]el»ralod  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Ceres,  whose  wanderings  in  search  of 
her  lost  daughter  Pmscrpine  were  represented 
by  women  dothcd  in  white,  running  nbont  with 
lighted  torches.  (Uv.  Fast.  iv.  4y4.)  During  its 
continaance,  ^mes  were  celebrated  in  the  Circnt 
Maximns  (T.icit.  Ann.  xr.  .53),  the  spectators  of 
which  appeared  in  white  (Ov.  Fart.  iv.  <i20)  i  but 
on  any  oceaiien  of  public  mooming  the  garnet  and 
festivals  were  n  t  cf-lebmted  at  all,  as  the  ma- 
trons could  not  apuear  at  them  except  in  white. 
(Liv.  xsiL  Aff,  jczzir.  6.)  The  day  of  the  Ceraalkt 
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is  doubtful ;  Mme  thmk  it  wu  the  ides  ta  , 
ef  April,  othen  the  7th  of  the  ame  uonth.  ((V. 

FaM.  'xs.  -.W^X)  [}\.\\'.] 

CEHLVrSIA,  C£RVI'SIA  (C<^s),  ak  «c 
beer,  was  almost  or  altogether  mknown  to  tl» 

ancient,  as  it  is  to  the  modem  inhabitant* 
Greece  and  Italy.   But  it  was  used  vcfr  genersHj 
by  the  surrounding  nations,  whose  soil  and  dinute 
were  less  fiiveuule  to  the  growth  of  vines  (ra 

Galiia^  aliimfme  provittdit,  Plin.  //.  .V.  txii.  12. 
Theophrast.  Ca*sis  Plant.  rL  J  1  ;  Diod.  Sr. 
iv.  2,  V.  26  ;  Strab.  xriL  2.  5  ;  Tacit.  GVrw,  2Qt 
,  According  to  Herodotus  y'n.  77),  the  KjAptmiu 
commonly  drank  "  Uarley-wiac,*'  to  wLich  ciiA'aa 
Aeschylos  alludes  {U  Kpi9Ap  ftiev^  SappL  SH ; 
PtIusiaH  pocula  zytfti,  Colnm.  X.  116X  I>i»»3.-»n!» 

Siculus  (L  20,  34)  that  the  Egyptian  beer 
was  nearly  equal  to  wine  in  elienfth  and  flavwr. 

The  Iberians,  the  Thrariatrs,  and  the  poiipk  in 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  instead  of  drinlung  their  ak 
er  be«r  ent  ef  aipi^  libeed  it  belbn  tibem  in  n  ho^t 

bowl  or  va»c  («tpar5p\  which  was  sometlnu^  o( 
gold  or  silver.   This  beiqg  full  to  the  briia  with 
the  gmins,  ae  well  aa  the  Isnnenled  liqoor, 
^rnests,  when  they  pledged  one  jutother,  drsnk  to- 
gether out  of  the  same  bowl  by  sto<^ii^  deva  ts 
it,  although,  when  this  taken  of  friendship  ms 
not  intended,  they  adopted  the  more  refined  re- I'sod 
of  sucking  up  the  fluid  through  tubes  of  esne, 
(Archil.  /-Tro/;.  p.  67,  ed.  Liebel  ;  Xen.  Amib.  rr. 
§  5,  26  ;  A  then.  i.  2«  ;  Virg.  Geary,  ill  3W); 
Serv.  ad  ioc.)    The  Sueri,  and  other  northern 
nations,  offered  to  their  gods  libations  of  brer, 
and  expected  that  to  drink  it  in  the  pn^nro  of 
Odin  w(Hild  be  nmnnp  the  delights  of  Valball*. 
(Keysler,  Aatiij.  Scj4c4il.  ^  150 — 156.)  Bpw, 
one  of  the  names  for  beer  (Archil.  /.  A ;  Belli* 
nicus,  p.  fl,  cd.  Stnrtz  ;  Athen.  x.  C7),  p^ems  to 
be  an  ancient  passive  piirticiplo,  from  the  verb  t» 
bmr.  f  J.  Y.] 

CE'RNERK  TrrRKDITATEM.  [UtKU.] 
CERO'MA  (afjpo*^)  was  the  oil  mixed  miih 
wax  iKf)p6s)  with  whidi  wieethn  were  anaialsi 
After  they  had  been  anointed  with  this  oil,  (tfV 
were  covered  with  dust  or  a  soft  sand ;  whence 
Seneca  (B/k  67)  say8>-.d  esvvesaflt  mm 

(aip-f))  pxrcji't  hi  cn/}'(i  .Xr-afxJitnrni. 

Cetoma  also  signified  the  place  where  wreitl«n 
were  andnted  (the  elaeprtesiiwa,  Vitrar.  v.  IIX 

and  also,  in  later  times,  the  place  where  thry 
wrestled.  This  word  is  often  used  in  oanoectiM 
with  palaestra  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxr.  2\  butwed»W« 
know  in  what  respect  these  places  diffisnd,  Seocta 
(De  Drev.  Vit,  12)  spf'aks  of  the  crroma  a?  s 
place  which  the  idJe  wore  accustomed  to  fa^jueiit. 
in  order  to  see  the  gymnastic  sports  of  boys,  .^r- 
nnbius  {A'fv.  Gfnt.  iii.  23)  infonns  «s  that  ib< 
ceroma  vsas  under  the  protection  of  Merranr- 
(Krnuse,  r.ymnadik  mid  AgmM  4m  BUmm^ 
voL  i.  p.  10(>,  &c.) 
CERTA'MINA.  [Athlkta&] 
CERTI,  INCERTI  ACTIO,  ia  a  nnne  nlidk 
has  been  given  by  some  modem  writers  to  th?** 
actions  in  which  a  determinate  or  indeterminste 
sum,  as  the  case  nay  be»  ia  mentiaMd  in  the  liD^ 
mula  ((Vud.  mnaHo  cmiM  ptemriot  eel  imtrtti, 
Gaius,  iv.  49,  6lc), 

The  expn«ion  ineertn  ftinnda,  whidt  eeein  at 
Oaius  (iv.  54),  implies  a  certa  fonnula.  With 
respect  to  the  intention  it  may  be  called  orru 
when  the  denand  of  the  actor  ia  detcnniia^ 
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\  tfaAg  if  be  a  eertaia  Huaag  tint  be  demandA,  or 

iffRaJB  jnm  f»f  nson^r  (  (»aius,  iv.  45,  47).  The 
taidt&«  if  iccerta  when  die  claim  is  not  of  a  dc- 
i  Wit  llinf  or  fiomething,  but  it  expmsed  by  the 
wrrrit  ijsi,i<piii,  hr.    (fini  is,  iv.  47,  136,  137.) 
If  t^c  mi^Uj  is  mct-rui,  the  condemnatio  must 
I  If  iar«rta.   If  the  intentio        ca1i»  the  con- 
tfevuatio  migbt  be  either  certn  or  inccrta  (Oaitu, 
I  if.  M,  SIX   In  the  compilatiom  of  Jostinian, 
^  <uy>—iaw  iDeerti  aelii^  ineola  actio, 
r-  rtiTi  jjdiciuin  -mr.  thcv  'specially  apply  to 
tlw  actifi  pneachMi*  verbu»,  which  contained  an 
MH  irtniia  nd  vondBBUtM,  <Acno ;  8*. 
.  :  V.  c<«^'«^«,  Ac  Tol.  r.  p.  74.)  [G^M 
CliaUCUL  [NAVIS.J 
KIRUX  (d^).  [Cxnvcwm ;  Pbtulis.] 
rF  --I(  T^ONO  RUM.  [BoNoncM  Cassio.] 
CEbaJO  IN  JUE£.  (In  Juaa  CuHuaJ 
CENTRUM.  [PttrtmA,  No.  6.] 
C£5Tt'S.   1.  The  thonga  or  bonds  of  leather, 
^fliA  vere  tied  round  the  handj  of  boxers,  in 
mkt  ts  Rsder  their  blowa  more  powerfiiL  These 
td  leather,  wkidi  W»  called  l/idirrts,  or 
sB^mi  vwrruro(,  in  Grp**k,  wen?  also  frequently 
tied  tqond  the  am  as  high  as  the  elbow,  as  ia 
Asva  in  the  foUoii'inff  atrntoe  of  a  boxer,  the 
snjciiBl  r.f  wliich  is  in  tTif  Louttc  at  Paris.  (See 
Cjjoty  Mfuig  d.  itcmipi.  A*i.  et  Mod.  ToL  iiL  pL 


cectat  was  ased  by  boxers  from  the  earliest 
When  Epeitu  and  Eurralus,  in  the  Iliad 
<rir:^  r,i<,\\  prrpare  tlwamWes  for  boxing,  they 
put  oMharUodg  thongs  made  of  ox-hitlc  {Ifidv- 
/fe^s  ay^^Aoio)  ;  but  it  should  be 
"^"'^''^  that  the  cectus  in  henrie  timet  appears 
to jsn tansisted  merely  of  thont?*  nf  IcnthiT,  aiid 
nstenally  froan  the  tnKhttui  weapons, 
Tiih  Ic-ad  and  BOD,  which  were  need  in 
■^o  tout.  The  different  kinds  of  cestti"!  w^re 
W  ^*  Cireeka  in  later  times  >i«iAixai» 
^'fft  Mm,  pfe^i,  and  M^M^m*:  ef  which 
w  IwXixai.gav..  t},<>   g^.ftofei  blows,  and  \h>- 
''fl'Hn  the  moftt  severe.    The  /MtAixeUi  which 
T'!    rur«t  aockiit,  are  deterilMd  hgr  FMnaiaa 
V'U'ift.  II)  ai  Midft  «r  taw  <a  bid«  cat  islo 
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ttiln  pieces,  and  joined  in  an  ancient  wmxaer ;  they 
were  tied  under  the  hollow  or  palm  of  the  hand, 
Ifuviiig  the  fingers  imcovered.  The  athletae  in 
the  palaestrae  at  Olympia  iiaed  the  ^xtiKlxeu  in 
practising  for  the  public  fnimps  (tf^yrwy  tUv 
ftaAtucwrtfwm^  Pous.  ri.  23.  §  9)  ;  but  in  the  games 
themselrM,  they  naed  those  wlaA  gave  the  se- 
verest blows. 

The  cestuSy  nacd  in  later  times  in  the  public 
games,  was,  aa  baa  been  already  remarked,  a  neat 
formidable  weapon.  It  M-as  frequently  covered 
with  knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  with  lead  and 
iron ;  licence  Viigil  {Am,    405),  in  speaking  of 

Ingenda  acptem 
Terga  bourn  plumbo  insuto  ferroque  rigcbant.** 

Pt  it:i^  (Theh.  vi.  732)  also  speaks  of  m^rantia 
l<htmUj  uymina.  Such  weapons  in  the  bands  of  » 
trained  boxer,  mxist  have  fimiaciitlj  eceanoaed 
dentil.  The  fi^p/iii}x«r  were,  in  fiict,  sometimes 
railed  yvunipoi^  or  **  limh-bieakers.**  Figurca 
with  the  eMtua  frequently  oeeor  in  ancient  monu- 
ments. They  wen-  of  various  forms,  as  appears 
by  the  following  necimens,  taken  from  ancient 
nKnnm«nta»  «f  tnoA  dawinga  aia  ginn  faj 
Fabieiti  (,IM  Oohmm.  7V^.  p.  261). 


2.  CsATVs  also  signified  a  band  or  tie  of  any 
kind  (Van.  De  Re  Rust.  L  8)  ;  hat  the  term  was 
more  partinibrly  applied  to  the  zone  or  girdle  of 
Venus,  on  which  was  represented  every  thing 
that  conld  awaken  love.  (//.  xir.  214  ;  Val.  Place. 

vi.  1"0.)  When  Juno  wished  to  v.-'m  the  n'frc- 
tiuiis  of  Jupiter,  she  borrowed  this  cesium  front 
Vemia  (It,  L «.)  i  and  Venna  beiaelf  emplojQd 
it  to  d^^rata  Man.  (lint.  vL  IS^  m  206, 
207.) 

CETRA,  or  CABTRA  (Kairpta,  Hcsych.),  a 
tnr^et,  t.  e.  a  small  round  shield,  made  of  the  hide 
of  a  quadruped.  (laid.  Orig.  xviii.  12  ;  Q.  Curt, 
iil  4.)  It  was  alao  worn  by  the  people  of  Spain 
(cvtraia*  Hif/xmiae  eakortes^  Caes.  B,  C.  i.  39,  48) 
and  Mauritania.  By  the  latter  people  it  waa 
sometimes  made  from  the  skin  of  the  elephant. 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  828.)  From  these  accounts,  and 
from  the  distinct  a.^sertion  of  Tacitus  {Agrie,  86) 
that  it  was  used  bv  the  Britons,  we  may  with  con- 
fidencc  identify  the  cctra  with  tiia  taiget  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders,  of  which  many  specimens  of 
considerable  antiuuitv  are  still  in  existence.  It  is 
seen  **a)Tering  Uie  kft  ama**  (comp.  Virg.  Aen, 

vii,  732)  of  the  two  jiccompanying  figures,  which 
arc  copied  from  a  MS.  of  Prudentiua,  nrobablT 
written  in  this  coontry,  and  ai  coilf  aa  ue  ninu 

(•ff.'itrv.    (C't,i.  Cotton.  Clenp.  c  fl.) 

It  docs  not  appmr  that  the  Romans  ever  wore 
tlie  eetra.  But  LiTy  compares  it  to  the  ptita  of 
tlia  Onelu  and  Maeedowaaa,  which  waa  aloe  a 
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ftmall  lifrht  shield  (or/rofo^  gnot  p»Uatta»  rocani, 

XXXI  36).    fPKLTA.]    ^  [J.Y.] 

CHALCEIA  (x«A««Ia),  a  very  ancient  fe«tiva] 
crIf  J>niti<!  at  Athenu,  which  at  di'Ti'n^nt  timog 
Bccins  to  have  had  a  different  charactir,  I.t  at  first 
ft  WM  Mlemiiued  in  honour  of  Athena,  sumnmed 
Ert^ne,  and  by  thf*  whole  pc'cplf-  f(f  Athens, 
whence  it  was  called  'A^ycua  or  ndySrifios. 
(Snidaa, «.  v. ;  EtymdL  M'Ogit, ;  Eafltalh.  ad  TU  W. 
p.  2}54,  3G.)  At  a  later  period,  however,  it  was 
celebrated  only  by  arti«au«,  especblly  smiths,  and 
In  bonour  of  Rephaesttis,  wmnoe  Ite  nmie  was 
dianged  into  XaAxcto.  (Pollux,  vii.  1 0.5.)  It  was 
kept  on  the  30th  day  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion. 
(Saidas,  ilarpocnit  Kustath.  /.  c.)  Menander  had 
written  ft  ooliiedy  called  XoAircia,  a  fragment  of 
which  is  prcsen'cd  in  A  then.  xi.  p,  502.  (Comp. 
Welcker,  Die  Aeschyl.  TrUog.  p.  290.)    [L.  S.] 

CHALCIDICUM  is  merely  de6ned  by  Pestus 
(.♦.  r.)  as  a  pnrt  of  hnildinp  (onuis  a<v/?"^r/»),  so 
called  from  the  city  of  Chaicis,  but  what  sort  is 
not  ezpbuiied ;  tteuher  do  tlie  iDseripUont  or  the 

|NMM|get  of  ancient  'nTitrr*^,  in  whieh  the  word  oc- 
curs, gire  any  description  from  which  u  conclusion 
ean  be  drawn  with  eertunty  respecting  the  form, 
luc,  and  locality  of  ioeh  buildings. 

(lialndica  vrere  certainly  appurtenances  to  some 
ixuiilicae  (Vitruv.  v.  1),  in  reference  to  Avhich  the 
fbllewing  attempts  at  identification  have  Wen 
snpgpsted  :  —  1.  A  mint  attached  to  the  basilica, 
from  xo^^v  imd  S^kij,  which,  though  an  ingenious 
eonjeeture,  it  not  supported  by  simcient  dusieal 
ntitlionty.  2.  Th.at  part  of  a  Vnsilira  which  lies 
directly  in  &ont  of  the  tribune,  corresponding  to 
the  nsvo  in  ft  modem  ehuveh,  of  wbidi  it  was  the 
original,  where  the  lawyers  stood,  and  thence 
termed  nam  causidioa.  3.  An  apartment  thrown 
ont  at  the  back  of  a  basilica,  cither  on  the  grotmd 
floor  or  at  the  e'xtremity  of  the  upper  gallery,  in  the 
form  of  a  balcony.  4.  Internal  chambers  nn  oa*  h 
side  of  the  tribune  for  the  convenience  of  the 
JSmUom,  as  in  the  basilica  of  Pompeii  6.  The 
ve«tib\ilo  of  a  bnsilica,  either  in  front  or  rer\r  ; 
which  interpretation  is  founded  upon  an  inscription 
diieofered  at  Pompeii,  in  tiie  boiMing  appropriated 
to  tha  fasten  of  doth  OflMbs):— 

SuMACHiA.  L.  F.  SACKiin,  Pi  n.  •  ♦  •  • 

•  •••••  Qa^xciDKUM.  Cryptam  Porticus 

*  SvA.  rmviA.  picir.  badim aoi>  »boicavit. 

By  comparing  the  plan  of  tbebniMinf  with  this 

inscripti-.n,  it  is  clear  that  the  chalcidicum  men- 
iMNMd  can  only  be  n£erred  to  the  mtibule.  Its 
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decorations  likcwiae  eorrespond  in  richneu  m 
character  with  the  restibulc  of  a  basilica  describi 
by  Procnpius  (De  Aedific.  Justin,  L  10),  whictst 
twice  designated  by  the  term  X*'^'^-    The  Wifl 
bale  of  the  ba«ilica  at  Poopcii  is  show  ^OB 
plan  on  page  199,  a.  | 
In  another  sense  the  word  is  nsed  as  a  symnria 
with    r^emintlum,     **  Scrihuntur   Dii   ve»tri  | 
tridiniis  coelestibus  atque  in  ekaieidieu'  anroi 
coenitara  **  (Amdbhu,    149).  Theoeveida,eaa 
pan"'d  with  Horn.  ()<!.  xxiii.  1, 

Tpubs  5'  f ts  ifwtpif'  ijf^iaaro  KcryxaX^wtfa,  , 
■ad  the  tmnahttko  of  hrtp^r  by  Anaooiii 
{Perioch.  xiii.  Ody$$.\  1 

'*  Cfudcidiaim  gressu  nutrix  supcrabnt  anili.** 
together  with  the  known  locality  of  the  auden 
flasaciCTifa,  aeem  fidly  to  authorise  the  interpcHSsi 
tion  given.    (Tumeb.  Adrers.  xviii.  34  }  Sfthnai 
inSfHirt.  Petctn,  Aigr.  c.  12.  p.  G77.) 

Finally,  the  word  eeeaw  aue  to  have  been  nse4 
in  the  srtmi'  sense  .as  mnertiunam^  a  balcony.  (Isid 
De  Orig. ;  Keinesius,  Far.  LecL  iiL  6.)  [A.K. 

CHALCIOI'CIA  (xpAneikia),  an  mumd  tm> 
tival,  with  .<^acriiiQei|  odebrated  at  S^virtftmhoDooj 
of  Athena,  sunuuned  XoAxIotires,  L  e.  the  goidt^ 
of  the  braxen-hoiise.  (Pans.  iiL  17.  §  3,  x.  5.  f  5; 
and  Ooeller  <ul  Tlmyrf.  i  128,  Ac.)  Yonng 
marched  on  the  occasion  in  full  armour  to  i>so 
temple  of  the  goddess  ;  and  the  ephurs,  althiva:;h 
not  entering  the  temple,  but  remaining  within  its 
sacred  preciiu  ts,  were  obliged  to  take  part  in  the 
sacrifice.    (Polyb.  ir.  35.  §  2.)  [L.  S-j 

CHALCUS(x«X«oS»),a  dflnadnatienor  Qfcek 
copper-money. 

Bronze  or  copoer  (xoAjm^s)  was  rery  little  ssed 
by  the  Ovedu  nr  money  m  earhr  ttmea.  SHrer 

was  f)rit{inally  the  universal  currency,  and  copp«:'r 
appears  to  have  been  seldom  coined  till  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Groat.  The  xc^^'o  wonipik 
at  Athens  issued  in  &  c  409  (SekoL  ad  Arittapk. 
Run.  7.'i7)  were  a  peculiar  exception  ;  and  they  were 
soon  aflorwardd  called  in,  and  the  silver  currency 
restored.  (Aristoph.  Ecdesia*.  815—822  ;  Ai'- 
Rt/M.)  It  is  not  inipmlcihlr,  however,  that  the 
copper  coin  called  ^  circubuioa  in 

Athens  still  eariier.  The  amalleat  ahrcr  eoin  at 
Athens  was  the  qiuirter  o1k)1,  and  tha  x**^*""' 
was  the  half  of  that,  or  the  eigh^  <^ aa  oboL  lu 
valne  was  somewhat  more  than  8*4A8  of  n  fivtliing. 
It  seems  to  have  been  used  on  account  of  the  dif^ 
ficulty  of  coining  silver  in  such  minute  piece*.  The 
XoAKovr  in  later  times  was  dirided  into  ^p/o,  of 

which,  according  to  S  u  i  das(&M.1VUamry*0€Wk^X 

it  contained  seven.  There  was  another  copper  coin 
current  in  Urcccc,  called  avfiSoKov^  of  which  the 
value  ia  not  known.  PoUnz  (iil  0)  also  mf  ntfans 
K6\\v%ot  as  a  copper  coin  of  an  earlier  ape  ;  bat, 
as  Mr.  Uussey  has  remarked,  this  may  have  been 
a  eonunon  name  ibr  inMll  money  ;  nnee  aAkAaifkt 
signified  generally  "  changing  money,'*  and  «oX« 
XufMTTiij,  **  a  money-changer."  In  later  times, 
the  obol  wfti  eoined  of  copper  as  well  as  silver.  The 
Greek  statei  ef  Sicily  and  Italy  had  a  copper  COOK 
age  at  n  very  early  period  [Litra].  (Ilossey, 
Ancient  WcigiUa  and  AI<mejfy  c  8  ;  Bdckh,  I*Ju. 
Eoon.  of  AtAemSy  p.  592,  2nd  ed.  |  UMrOewidilt, 
Munzfiisse,  At,  pp.  1 42,  342.  Ac.)       f  P.  S.  ] 

CliAKi'STIA  (&om  XV^C^M^  to  gnnt  a 
fiivoor  or  pardon),  a  Roman  feast,  to  whiA  mos 
but  relations  and  menilx-rs  of  the  wime  familyi 
invited,  in  onler  that  a^y  quand  or 
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■Bcnigst  &cai  mi^flit  be  made 
sid  •  ncoDciliation  effected.   It  was  celebrated 
eftrr  jeti  oo  the  1 9th  of  February.   (Or.  Fad.  u. 
Ii:;  V»LMix.iL  L  §8;  Muti&M.)  CB.W.) 

CHART.\.  (LrBER.] 

CHEIRONO  MiA  (x«t^yo;Jo),  a  mimetic 
mmmebL  of  the  teiMiii»  which  formed  a  part  of 
5rt  tf  docruiif  amoTiiy  tho  n recks  .iiid  Romans. 
la^  wt«d  a  uUo  med  ia  a  wider  aense,  both  for 
IV  ait  of  dancing  in  general,  and  btUKftigUt  made 
■»iu  xh^  hands  m  order  to  cmwr  idwis.  In 
gpaaMOoi  it  was  uifiiicd  to  the  moTementa  of 
ikb^mknfai^kSctmhUimihkmtA  in 
ican«ti?f.  with  the  tem\  (rxutfM^Sr.  (Athen.  xiv. 
|i(i2S.hk;  Ueij-ch.Tol.ii.  p.  lM7.Alb.i  Herod. 
filSI;  Ae&B.  F.J^.zir.SS;  I>ionCt»»cnri. 

1*  ;  ?mi.  vL  10.  §  1  :  Ileliad.  AeOnop.  \\.  p.  73  ; 

ulatlU)  fP.S.] 

CHEIROTO  NI.\  ('x««^»ToWa).  In  the  Athe- 
na iMMblie*  two  modea  of  Tuting  were  practised, 
^  w  by  pebblea  (PaarBuaJ,  the  other  hy 
» »i»>»  of  hand^  (x<N|pMW«Sr>.    The  latter  was 
fafkjcd  in  the  elf^ion  of  those  niaTistratet  who 
■*»  cbowD  in  the  public  as^cjublics  (iipxeupt- 
t'<ait,  MMl  vIm  were  hence  called  x*'***"'*"^*"* 
bfcdiii  Bpoo  law*,  and  in  fi-ine  kiiKl,?  of  truiU 
«a  nutea  which  concerned  thi?  pciple.  as  \:\>on 
^PiiiMi  mi  dlvaTycAiBi.     Wc  trequmtly  find, 
k(F»f»»T.  Tb»  vnrd  \irTj*pi^t(T9ai  ii>cd         r  t'sL- 
(rsxti  raaily  ^grtven  by  *bow  of  hand«.  (Lvs. 
<^  firrifiHti.  p.  124.  16.  and  p.  137.  8.  cd.  Steph. ; 
Dro.  (H'rrJk,  I  p.  f>,) 

Qutner  of  Toting  by  a  show  of  hands  is 

:>ll'i»Ti:— The  herald  said  :  "  Whoerer  thinks 
ioB.  Uetdiu  H  guilty,  let  htm  lift  np  his  hand." 
Tbn  th«e  who  thought  w  gtwl^ed  fiirA  tbeir 
Mi  TL'  r  the  herald  said 
t^ob  that  Meidia*  if  siot  guiltT,  let  him  lift  up 
^■A  ;**  aad  tboM  wlio  were  of  this  opinion 
't-rtcir-l  fbrth  their  hands.     The  number  of 
was  CBonted  each  time  by  the  herald  ;  and 
inUeat,  upon  the  herald's  report,  declared 
»  viiich  side  the  aiajority  voted  (dLtmytfthat  rits 
Wrwiai,  Aesch.  c.  Ctey,}^.  §  2). 

^  a  unponaa;  to  imdcrstotid  cicariy  the  com  ■ 
'•^  of  this  wMd.  A  vote  fwidiwinfng  an 
JttBKTd  frp<T^  15  K«rax*tpororta  :  cue  acqnitting 
Wa,  k^9x.*'^fMrTovia.  (I>euu  C  Meid.  pp.  51ti, 
s  j  *3) ;  irtx*t^9iw  is  to  eon&rm  by  a  ma- 
fOftf  TuU;?  n    (hron,  pp.  235,  -.V-;  H  ; 

*X«lp«T8(iri«  Tw  v9ftM¥  was  a  revision  ot  tho 
vkiA  Ink  piM*  at  tha  begimiing  of  every 
;  ^wf^fpoToiffa  T»v  (i^JXi'r  was  a  rote  takin 
•  Ae  iim  acsaably  of  each  Prytany  on  the  con- 
Wtf  themagis«mtei:  ia  A«M  cum,  thoM  who 
ft*  the  am.'innalion  of  the  law,  or  for  tho 
BiatuiuaiK%  in        of  the  magistrate,  were  said 
*^XfifinQnw^  thoMOB  tho  ethar  nde  fcrox'^pero- 
2*  (0«in.  c.  Titnorr.   p.  TOG  ;  Ilarpocr  it.   a-  l 
».  Ki»fM«  ^KKAi}iria ;  Desu  «.  JAeocria. 
MM}:  lMX(iporfli»(a  k  a  voto  lir  ana  of 
two  alimiativcs  (Dem.  e.  Atulnh'ou.  p.  696  ;  & 
•^^'fW  5  c.  ymer.  p.  1346)  :  irrtxttporo- 
A         •gainst  a  proposition.   The  com- 
J**""!'  of  ^(«ire«u  have  similar  meauinf,^. 


^    ,  pp.  120, 

*^3251,M0.)  [P.S.] 
^EUDO'NIA  (x«x«54yia),  a  custom  ob- 
itmdiathiidMitd  iUMdM^k  tha  loonth  cf 
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Bocdromion,  the  time  when  the  s  II  vs  returned. 
During  that  ?ra?an  Iviys  cnllcd  x»^'5'J»'i<^T"a/.  wont 
from  Uoum;  to  house  culltcliiig  liule  ^ifts,  ost^'Ubibiy 
fiir  the  returning  Ewallows  (x^AtSovi^civ),  and  sing- 
ing a  ofmp  which  Ts  still  extant.  (Athen. p.  360  ; 
compare  Ilj.'rn,  Oj  usc.  ruU.  i.  p.  164, and  Kustath, 
ad  Odjfst.  xxi.  nw'i  It  is  said  to  have  heen  in- 
troduced hy  Cli ohiilus  of  I,indi!.«i,  at  the  same  period 
when  the  town  was  in  great  distress.  The  cheli- 
donia,  whleh  hava  •onietiract  been  called  a  fei* 
tival,  seem  to  hare  been  nothing  hut  a  peculiar 
mode  of  beQ;ing,  which  on  the  occasion  ot  the  re- 
turn of  the  •waflows  "waa  carried  on  by  boys  m  the 
manner  stated  above.  Many  analr^'ics  may  still 
be  ofaeerved  in  variona  countries  at  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  [L.  S.] 

CHEM£  (x?{m4)>  ft  Greek  liquid  measure,  the 
capacity  of  which  (ai  ii  the  case  with  most  of  the 
snialh  r  measures)  is  differently  stated  by  diiTL-rent 
authorities.  There  was  a  small  chemp,  which  mn- 
tained  two  cochlcoria.  or  two  drachmae,  and  waa 
the  seventy-second  part  of  the  cotyh-,  ^  0068  of 
a  pint  "Eiij,'Ii>}i.  (Uhern.  Fnnn.  v.  77.)  Tlie  hr^t* 
cht  uie  was  to  the  suinll  in  the  prt»portion  of  3  to  ,i. 
Othcsr  tiaet  of  the  cbene  an  mentioned,  but  they 
diflfcr  BO  much  that  we  cannot  tell  with  c  rtainty 
what  they  really  were,  (llus^ev,  Andetti  Warfhtx^ 
&c  ;  Wurm^      Pond.  Sec.)  '  (P.S.] 

CHENISCU8.  [Navis.] 

CIIKRNIPb  (x«>»'4).  [LuSTBATio.] 

CHEROSTAE  (x»Vi«rraO.  [H«RB8.] 

CIIIMAKCIIUS.  rKxKRCiTiTS.] 

CHliiAMA'XIUM  (from  x<^  aad  ^a),  a 
awt  of  eaay  ehdr  er  go-cart,**  need  tat  iimiUda 
and  cliildren.  (Petron.  28.) 

CHIIllDOTA.  [TifNiCA.] 

CHIRCVORAJPHUM  (x*ip<h'P«M'>»  neant 
first,  as  its  derivation  impliox,  a  hand-writing 
or  autograph.  (Cic.  PkiL  ii.  4.)  In  this  its  simple 
sense,  x*^P  in  Greek  and  noMat  in  Ladn  are  often 
substituted  for  it. 

Like  similar  wwds  in  all  languages,  it  acquired 
sereral  technical  senses.  From  its  first  meaning 
was  easily  derived  that  of  a  signature  to  a  will  or 
other  instntment,  especially  a  rintf  of  Imnd  p-tTfn 
hy  a  debtor  to  his  creditor.  In  this  latter  case,  it 
did  not  constitute  the  legal  obligi^n  (for  the 
deht  might  ho  proved  in  some  other  waj)  ;  il  waa 
only  a  proof  of  the  obiiji^tion. 

According  to  Aaooniua  (ca  Verr.  iii.  36)  chiro- 
firapkumj  in  t!ie  scti""  of  note-of-hand,  was  dis- 
tinguished from  ijfi^frajjlia  ;  the  former  was  always 
giTcn  for  money  aetodly  knt,  the  latter  might  be 
a  merr'  i^hnni  ngreemrnt  <^=nniething  like  a  bill  of 
accommodation,  though  with  a  different  object),  to 
pay  a  debt  which  had  oefer  been  actually  in- 
curred. The  chlrxxrraphtm  w:i<i  kept  by  the 
creditor,  and  had  only  the  debtor's  signature  ;  the 
symTrajpAo,  on  tha  eoittiary,  waa  iigmd  and  kept 
by  both  {lorties. 

In  tho  Latin  of  the  middle  agon  (see  Du  Fresnc, 
t.  V.)  dUrf^rajikmm  waanaad  to  signify  tributo  col- 
lected under  the  sign-manual  of  a  person  in  autho- 
rity, similar  to  the  briefs  and  oenetrolencca  of 
former  timca  in  our  own  coaatrjr.  It  waa  alao 
used  (see  Blackstone,  b.  ii.  c  20),  till  verr  lately, 
in  the  Enj^ish  law  for  an  indenture.  jPt^licatos  \A 
deeds  ware  written  on  cue  piece  of  parchment,  with 
the  word  ekmiffrttphum  between  them,  whi;  li  w  m 
aui  in  twa  ina  atnighi  er  vavy  UDe,and  the  porta 
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pir^n  to  the  rnro  of  the  prrsons  cnnrrmnl.  Ry 
the  C«noDist«,  BUckstonc  remark*,  the  word  syu- 
grapkm  or  tyngrvqikiu  wu  employed  in  the  same 
way,  nnd  iMoee  gAV«  its  noM  to  these  kind  of 
writings.  t^.  J.] 

CHIRU'ROIA  (xM^MpybX  nn8«i7.  The 
pr.iotitv  of  siirL'ory  wius  f*""  I"'--  ti"""*  consider 
by  tlie  ancieats  to  be  merely  a  part  ot  a  physkiau't 
daty ;  bat  as  it  is  now  alnioBt  anWwwUy  allowvd 
to  be  a  separati"  bniiich  of  tlic  jinift  souni,  it  will 
perhapa  be  more  convenicut  to  treat  of  it  imdcr  a 
iqunte  hcftd.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  toneh 
npstt  the  disputed  que«tionA,  which  is  the  Ku>rt 
tttteiati^  or  which  is  the  more  lumouraUm  branch  of 
the  profession  ;  nor  even  to  try  to  give  such  a 
definition  of  the  word  eiirwgia  as  would  be  likely 
to  satisfy  l)Oth  the  {.hysinnns  and  ?iirppfin<!  of  the 
prcsi-iit  day  i  it  will  be  sulticit-iit  to  lielenuitie  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  thuaatmits; 
and  then,  ndlieriiijf  cIom'Iv  t<i  that  m fining,  to  give 
an  account  uf  tiiis  diviaiuu  uf  the  science  and  art 
of  modictoe,  as  practised  among  the  Qteekt  and 
Romans,  referring  to  the  ortidb  MSDlCtltA  for 
further  particulars. 

The  word  cbiraigia  is  derived  from  x*fp  the 
h.mf!,  ir  rf  Ipyou  a  work,  and  is  explained  by 
Cclsus  (i>  Med.  lib.  vii.  Praefkt.)  to  mean  that 
part  of  modieine  fWM  mmm  emnt,  whidi  eora 
diseases  by  means  of  the  hiinJ  in  Diitsenee 
Lacrttus  (lii.  it  is  said  to  cure  6m  tov  Ttfiytn^ 
KtA  icafsty,  by  cutting  and  bnming ;  ^*  nor  (as  far 
as  the  writer  is  awnre)  is  it  ever  u>ed  hy  nncient 
authors  in  any  other  sense.  Omitting  the  fabulous 
and  inytholn<ni^  personages,  Apollo,  Aesculapiu!<, 
Chiron,  ,  the  only  certain  traditions  respectini; 
the  state  ot  !>urgcry  before  the  establishment  of 
the  republics  of  Orcccc,  and  even  until  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  There  it  appoars  that  snrgerr 
was  almost  entirely  confined  tu  the  treatnitut  of 
wminds;  and  the  imaginary  power  of  enchantment 
was  joined  with  the  of  topical  ajijilications. 
{IL  uL  218,  xl  515,  82il,  6.c.)  The 

Qradts  raeeived  surgery,  together  with  the  other 
branches  of  medicine,  from  the  E^jyptians;  and 
from  some  obscrTations  made  br  the  men  of 
ecieoee  who  aoeonponied  the  Fiwcb  expeditien  to 
Egypt  in  1798,  it  appears,  that  there  are  docu- 
ments fully  proving  that  in  very  remote  times  this 
extraordinary  people  had  made  ft  degrae  of  pro- 
gress of  which  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  con- 
ception :  upon  the  ceilings  and  wails  of  the  temples 
•t  Tentyra,  Kamack,  Luxor,  &c,  basso>mlievos 
are  seen,  r  ;  scnting  limbs  that  have  been  cut  off 
with  instruments  veiy  analogous  to  those  which 
an  employed  at  the  present  day  for  ampatations. 
The  same  instruments  are  again  obscnrcd  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  vestiges  of  other  surgical  opera- 
tions may  be  traced,  which  afford  convincing  proofii 
of  the  skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this  branch 
of  medical  scienoo.  (Lairjr,  qnoted  in  Cooper'^i 

Surg,  IHct.) 

The  earliest  lemainiiy  surgical  writtnge  are 

those  of  Hippocrates,  who  was  bom  c.  460,  and 
died  B.C.  357.  Among  his  reputed  works  there 
are  ten  trmtiseB  on  this  subject,  only  one  of  which 
however  is  considered  undoubtedly  pt  nuinr.  Hip- 
pocrates far  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  (and 
indeed  most  of  bis  successors)  in  the  boldnese  and 
srirrp"^?  of  his  opTations  ;  and  thoui'h  the  scanty 
kiuiwkdgo  of  anatomy  possessed  in  tiioae  times 
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prrventcd  his  attnintnij  anv  rerv  ;»rpat  p«^?<tT«-', 
atill,  we  should  rather  admire  his  genios,  whxk 
enabled  him  to  do  w  nmeh,  tham  Usana  \am  bs> 
caus.c,  with  his  deficient  inforTuat3t)n,  he  was  able 
to  do  no  more.  The  scientific  skill  in  redecaif 
ftaetoras  and  ImntioQe  displayed  in  Us  mli, 

Frarlun's,  [>f  Articult*^  excites  the  adu.irz- 
tion  of  ilalicr  {BiUiotk.  Ckirury.),  and  he  vat 
most  pfobablT  tibe  ivrentor  of  tte  msH  aa  oil 
cJi  iniri;Ical  machine  for  dislocation*  of  the  fehooldiT, 
which,  though  now  fallen  into  fjisntf,  fiar  a  hmg 
time  enjoyed  a  great  repatation.  In  bit  worii  Ik 
Capitu  Fulneribtu  he  gives  minute  directioas 
about  the  time  and  mode  of  using  the  trephior, 
and  warns  the  operator  against  the  profaabiii^  of 
bis  being  deeeivod  by  the  sotorra  of  the  cmn n: . 
as  he  cnnfesse*  happened  to  himsdf.  M'fh. 
VuUfar.  lib.  v.  p.  oOl,  ed.  Kiihn.)  The  aulhiif  of 
the  Oath,  commonly  attributed  to  H^pocnto, 
binds  his  y  Tifii!?  not  to  perfonn  the  operation  M 
Uthutumy,  but  to  leave  it  to  persona  accustomed  ta 
it  (ipydrpfft  Mpin  «Hl|iot  T^vto) :  from  vUeft 
it  wi>uld  appear  as  if  c^^rtnin 
selves  to  particular  operations. 

The  noaMaofavretal  persons  arc  pnunrved  was 
practiced  siirpery  as  weD  as  medicine,  in  the  times 
immediately  succeeding  those  of  Hippocrates ;  biu, 
with  tlio  oneptiatt  of  nna  ftngneata,  iaaertsd  ia 
the  writinps  of  Galen,  OriUasiii.'s  Actios,  &c-.  ali 
their  writings  have  perished.    Archagathni  de- 
servee  to  be  msntienea,  aa  be  is  oiUd  to  mm  bsoi 
the  first  forci^'n  hurgeon  that  settb  d  at  Rooje 
B.  c.  219.    (Cassius  Hemina,  ajMet  PUu.  H.  M 
xxix.  6.)    He  was  at  first  Tcry  well  received,  the 
jun  Qairitium  was  confored  upm  him,  a  shop  wm 
bought  for  him  at  the  pnblic  expense,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  honourable  title  of  Vultunirim$.  This, 
however,  on  accoaat  of  bis  frequent  use  of  t&f 
knife  and  cauter}-,  wns  soon  changed  by  the  Ro- 
mans (who  were  unuf^ed  to  guth  a  mode  of  pac* 
ticc)  into  that  of  (^mi/tsx.    AaclepiBds%  afe 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  centnry  B.C, 
i  mid.  to  have  been  the  fir»t  penon  who  prupoHti 
I  the  opeiation  of  bronchotomy,  thongh  he  bunjelf 
I  never  performed  it  (<'  i- 1  Aun-1.  Tk-  .\forl.  ArtL 
,  L  14,  iii.  4) ;  and  Ammooius  of  Alexandria,  sor- 
named  Aifler^fiof,  who  is  suuposcd  to  bawa  KfsJ 
r.ither  later,  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  iximrj 
fur  bavijig  been  the  first  to  pixipose  and  to  petlona 
the  operation  of  IMotrit^,  or  bteakbif  a  eskalsi 
in  the  bladder,  when  found  to  be  too 
safe  extraction.    Celsus  has  minutely  de«cnl>ed 
his  mode  of  opsntiiv  (De  AM.  liL  26.  §  3.  ^ 
which  very  much  resembles  that  lately  in- 
troduced  by  Civialc  and  Heurteloup,  and  vhick 
proves,  that  however  much  credit  thejr  msy^ 
serve  for  bringing  it  ^^am  out  «f  obuvion  into 
public  notice,  the  praise  of  having  orifnasllT 
thought  of  it  belongs  to  the  ancients.    ^  A  hook," 
says  Celsus,    is  to  be  to  insinuated  behind  the 
stone  as  to  resist  and  prevent  iti  rrrnilini^  int'i  tb« 
bladder,  even  when  struck  ;  liieii  au  iron  iastni- 
ment  is  used,  of  moderate  thickness,  flattflW^ 
towards  the  end,  Lut  l-luni  ;  u!iirh  beinf 

placed  against  the  stone,  and  struck  on  the  turtker 
end,  cleaves  it;  great  care  being  taken,  at  tb« 
Kime  time,  that  neither  the  bladder  itself  beia- 
jurcd  by  the  instrument,  nor  the  fragments  of  the 
•lone  bn  bade  into  it**  The  nest  sni|fical  wfiw 
after  Hippocrates,  whose  works  nrr  5Till  cxtmU 
is  Cclsosi  who  lived  at  the  b^ginnix^  of  the  i&ist 
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•ntnr  a.  aod  n  ho  }as  deroted  the  fin  hst 
fcnksof  fat*  -arnrk,  />e  ^l/r  ./fWi»<»,  and  ciip«:ially  tlie 
lK«r3tll  Bad  ci^bth,  enurelj  to  surj^ical  mattera. 
I*,  ap^nn  ptainlj  ham  wding  CcJs  that  smce 
<if  tiae  of  JHinpocnjtfs  surgery  bad  made  very 
fRBt  pn^necK,  and  L-id,  indeed,  reached  a  high 
li^eee  of  perfection.  He  ia  the  firat  author  who 
frrr-i  directions  for  the  r.per.ition  of  lithotomy  (De 
Mrl  vii.  26w  §  2.  p.  45*2),  and  the  method  dc- 
-e^W  by  bim  (culed  lb  appmraims  minor^  or 
^ '</;■-<*»  coTitinuc^d  to  be  practiaed  ti!I  tho 

<v.-rjet»nein«it  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  w&s 
ytiomei  a*  Plans,  BetdflNai,  and  otlier  placaa  in 
Fnacr.  Tjioti  fiftti»'nl«.  of  all  ai;es,  even  as  late  as  a 
hamdnd  and  ttftr  jear#  airo  ;  and  a  nu>deni  wthqr 
{ABm  Om  LiAaiomy,  p.  12)  weom— ida  it  alwajra 
T'  V  i'T-f'  rr-nl  on  U>y5  undor  fonrteen.  (C<x>p<'r's 
iJKL  df  /*nK.  Sitr^^  art.  Lithotomy. )  Ho  do* 
wihM  (vii  2&  1 8;.  p.  428)  the  opention  of  iW- 
rWatia,  vhich  waa  ao  commonly  performed  by  the 
mdtmM  wan  singers,  Slc^  and  is  ofWn  alluded  to 
•  dnml  Mthan.  (See  Jut.  vL  73, 379 ;  Senec. 
apU  Laetami.  J>t  ,^a.  JiutiL  I  16;  Mart.  Epiffr. 
»i«2.  1,  ix.  2a  12,  TIT.  215.  1  ;  Tertnll.  De 
Carwu  MiL  1  i.)  He  also  descrihc-s  (vii.  L'5.  §  I. 
4i>7  >  tite  opMBtiMi  aHnded  to  by  Su  Paul  (1 

• »  iff  ^  ai,  Campare  Paulua  Aegincta  {De  He 
ifti  Ti  53),  who  transcribes  from  Antylloa  a  se- 
cs«4  method  of  performing  the  operation. 

The  follow-ing  dcscnption,  given  by  Celsua,  of 
the  woessary  qwdHieatioM  of  a  idrgeon,  deserves 
t»  be  qnotM  -.  —  **■  A  surtrcon,*'  says  h>^  (lib.  vii. 
I'r^t^^)  **  otu;ht  to  be  youngs  or,  at  any  rote,  not 
*V)r  «U;  Ua  hmoi  abwud  he  fim  and  iteady,  and 
*5-'*r  sh.ik«  ;  he  !ih-iuM        nbb.'  to  li'-c  his  N-ft 
haad^  vith  as  much  dexterity  as  his  right ;  his  i 
'.•■■■gte  dboold  be  acute  and  dear ;  hi*  nind  in- 
*''^?»d,  and  so  far  subi'.'ct  to  pity  as  to  make  him  , 
4minaa  of  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  but  not 
i*fatitoMtfa>  himadf  to  be  moved  try  his  eriea; 
ii«  should  nettber  htavj  tlte  operation  more  than 
^cast  requirr«,  nor  cat  less  than  is  necessnry, 
tedeerfTT  thing  just  as  if  the  other's  scuams 
laule  Do  impression  upon  him.^ 

Perhap,  only  surgical  remark  worth  quoting 
ff'W  Aretjftua,  who  lived  in  the  first  ccnturj*  a.  d., 
^  tiiat  he  cindemns  the  operation  of  brunehotomy, 
"  ;li.'it  thf  T\-otind  Would  ftidang<»r  an 
i-^raiaotiUiaa,  €t>u<U,  and  strangling  ;  atid  that  if 
*W4ani^r  of  l>eing  diolccd  cooM  be  avoided  by 
t-"!Jt  method,  Tct  the  portx  wmild  not  heal,  as  being 
cuilbf  iuow.'^  (Dt  Mori.  AcuL  Cur,  i.  7.  ik  227, 
iiKiha.> 

Otin'ii  z  fvnlKJiiIm  Luirirn*,  MoscMon,  and  So- 
(■ioiH  the  next  authur  ot  importance  is  Caclius 
Aanlkooa,  wh»  h  suppowd  to  bave  lived  about 
*Jie  lj»^anin;f  of  the  second  c<-ntun'  A.  n.,  and 
>o  vbose  works  there  is  a  good  deal  xelating  to 
Mr]{^,  thoogh  nothing  that  can  be  called  original. 
He  rejected  as  absurd  the  opemtioti  of  broncho- 
*«y  {De  Morb.  Ckron.  iiL  4).  He  mentions 
a  QM  ef  ascites  that  was  cored  by  paracentesis 
(Ibid.  iiL  8),  and  also  a  person  who  ncOTCVed  | 
a'ter  being  »h«>t  thiaqgh  the  la^ga  b/  an  anwr. 
{VM.  iii.  12.) 

Galea,  the  most  volnminous  and  at  the  same 
tiiae  the  most  valiLil'ltf  mc^lital  w  riti-r  of  antiquitv, 
a  leas  c»lebnu.'il  'aa  a  »urgeun  thoii  aj  an  o^iatomist 
fk^iician.     He  appears  to  have  practised 
M|ni|  at  faiyiMua  ;  ba^  apon  hb  lamoval  to 
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Rome  (a.  n.  165^  ha  cntivd^  confined  himself 

to  mediciuo,  following,  m  he  says  himself  ( 
Sfetk.  Afed.  vi.  20),  tlic  custom  of  the  pkcc  iiis 
writii^  fmf%  lioweTcr,  that  he  did  ntA  entirely 
abandon  surtrery.  His  Commentaries  on  the 
TreatiAC  of  Hippocnvtes,  Lk  Offuinu  Afedwiy  and 
his  treatise  De  J-'ateiU,  shows  that  he  was  well 
versed  even  in  the  minor  details  of  thr  nrt.  Hp 
appears  also  to  have  been  a  skUful  operator,  though 
BO  gnat  surgical  inventioiui  an  attribniad  to  hhn. 

Antyllus,  who  lived  some  time  !  ptn  rrTi  f  lal-^n 
and  Oribasios,  is  the  earliest  writer  wi)o«e  direo 
tiona  for  perfermii^  broneboloeqr  ai»  itfll  extant, 
thotirh  xho  nperation  (as  was  stated  abo^■■)  w  is 
propoeed  by  Asclcpiades  about  three  hundred  yesun 
berate*  Only  a  few  ftagmenti  of  the  writings  of 
Antyllus  remain,  and  among  them  the  following 
passage  ia  preserved  by  Paulus  Awineta  {De  lie 
Med.  vl.  S8)>— *Oiir  beat  surgeons  have  deecribed 
this  operation,  Antyllus  particularly,  thus :  *  We 
think  this  practice  useless,  and  not  to  be  attempted 
where  all  the  arteries  and  the  lungs  are  affected  ; 
but  when  the  inibunmation  lies  chiefly  almut  the 
thriTftt,  the  chin,  and  the  tonails  which  cover  the 
top  of  the  windpipe,  and  the  artery  is  unaffected^ 
this  experiment  is  very  ratioQal,  to  prevent  tha 
daniji^r  nf  sufTocation.  When  we  proceed  to  per- 
form lu  we  must  cat  through  some  part  of  the 
wiiidpi}io,  below  the  larynx,  aboot  tae  third  or 
fourth  ring  ;  for  to  cnt  quite  thmngh  would  bo 
dangerous.  This  place  is  the  most  cooimodioua, 
because  it  is  not  covered  wHh  any  fleah,  and  be- 
eaiiM'  it  has  no  vessels  near  it,  Thereforo,  bend- 
ing the  head  of  the  patient  backward,  so  that  the 
win(lpi[H>  may  come  more  forward  to  the  view,  we 
mal\c  a  tn\n>ver«e  nectlon  between  two  of  the 
rings,  so  that  in  this  case  not  the  cartilage,  but  the 
membrane  which  indoles  and  mites  the  cartHages 
tojrother,  \f>  divided.  If  the  operator  be  a  little 
fearful,  he  may  first  divide  the  skin,  extended  by 
a  hook  ;  then,  proceeding  to  the  windpipe,  and 
separating  the  vessels,  if  any  are  in  the  way,  he 
must  nuike  the  incision.*  Thus  far  Antyllus,  who 
thought  of  this  way  of  cutting,  by  observing  (when 
it  was,  I  suppose,  cut  by  chance)  that  the  air 
ntshtxl  through  it  with  great  violence,  and  that  the 
voice  was  interrupted-  When  the  danger  of  sutfo- 
catum  ii  over,  the  lips  of  the  wound  must  be  united 
by  suture,  that  i*,  by  .•rwinr?  the  ftkin,  and  not  the 
cartilage  ;  then  proper  vulnuniry  medicines  are  to 
be  applied.  If  these  do  not  agglntinote,  an  incor- 
n;int  rti'i'^t  be  used.  The  name  method  must  be 
pursued  with  those  who  cut  their  throat  with  a 
design  of  committii^  nidde.*** 

Oribasiua,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  (a. n. 
361),  professes  to  be  merely  a  compiler;  and 
though  then  is  in  bii  great  woric,  entitled  Siwai- 
7wyai  'laT^Nxa/,  CuUfctu  AfrJiciiialitt,  much  sur- 
gical matter,  there  is  nothing  originoL  The  same 
mav  be  said  of  AMins  and  Alexander  TiaUiaiint, 
both  of  whom  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  a.  d.,  and  are  not  famous  for  any  sitr};iral 
inventions.  Paulus  Acgineta  has  gives  op  the 
fifth  and  sixth  books  of  his  wait.  Da  R$  Medwa^ 


*  This  operation  appears  to  have  been  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  perionned  l>y  the  ancients  upon  a 
human  bciiijj.  AvenzooT  (p.  15)  tried  it  upon  a 
goat,  and  fumid  it  might  be  done  without  much 
danger  or  difficolty ;  but  he  says  ha  should  not 
Uka  to  he  the  first  penon  to  try  it  upon  a  nMUU 
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entirely  to  gnr^cry,  and  ha«  inserted  in  tliein 
much  ujteful  matter,  the  fhiiti  chicHy  of  hia  own 
oWrvation  and  experience.  He  waj  particularly 
celebrated  for  h\a  skill  in  midwifery,  and  female 
dlvajes,  and  was  called  on  that  account,  by  the 
Arabians,  Al-Kmpabdi^  '*lhe  Accoucheur,"  (Abul- 
pharaj.  Hist.  I^nasL,  p.  IKI,  cd.  I'ococke).  Two 
jaaniphU'ta  were  published  in  1768  at  Utittingen, 
4  to.  by  Rud-  Aug.  Votfel,  entitled  De  /W< 
At^ftnrtae  Merit  is  im  Medicinam^  imjrrimimpte 
Chirurrfiam.  Paulus  Aegineta  lived  probably  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  A.  and 
is  the  last  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  medical 
writers  whose  surgical  works  remain.  The  names 
of  several  others  are  recorded,  but  they  are  not  of 
sufficient  eminence  to  re<}uire  any  notice  here. 
For  further  information  on  the  subject  both  of 
medicine  and  surgerj*,  see  Meoicina  ;  and  for  the 
legal  qualifications,  social  rank,  &C.,  both  of  phy- 
sicianit  and  surgennii,  among  the  ancient  Grucks 
and  Romans,  sec  Mkiucijs. 

The  surgical  instruments,  from  which  the  »c- 
conipanying  engraving's  are  made,  were  found  by  a 
phyniciiui  of  Petor«burg,  Dr.  Savenko,  in  181!),  at 
I'ompeii,  in  Via  Consularis  {Strada  Consulare)^  in 
a  Iioum;  which  is  supposed  to  have  belungi>d  to  a 
surgfon.  They  arc  now  pre94.'rvcd  in  the  museum 
at  Portici.  The  engravings,  with  an  account  of 
them  by  Dr.  Savenko,  were  orixinally  published 
in  the  lirrue  Mcdi<\ile  for  1821,  tdI.  iii.  p.  427, 
&C.  They  were  afterwards  inserted  in  Froriep's 
Notiz^  nut  fiem  UfbU-le  der  \alur-und-IIcUkunde^ 
for  1822,  vol.  ii.  n.  26.  p.  57,  &c.  The  plate 
containing  these  instruments  is  wanting  in  the 
copy  of  the  Rerue  Mtdicalc  in  the  library  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  so  that  the  accompanying 
figures  are  copied  from  the  German  work,  in  which 
some  of  them  appear  to  be  drawn  very  badly. 
Their  authenticity  was  at  first  doubted  by  Kiihn 
{Df  Iwftrum.  i  hiruty.y  VeterVttu  cotfnitis^  et  nuper 
ejfuuit.  Lips.  1823,  4to.),  who  thought  they  were 
the  same  that  had  be»'n  described  by  Rayardi  in 
his  CiUaL  Antiij.  Aftmunitnt.  Ilerculani  fffot.y  Nap. 
1754.  fol.  n.  236 — 294  ;  when,  however,  his  dis- 
sertation was  afterwards  republished  {^Opux, 
Actidem.  AM.  et  Philol.,  Lips.  1827,  1828,  8 va 
Tol.  ii.  p.  309)  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  on  this  point,  and  has  given  in 
the  tract  referred  to,  a  learned  oiid  iugcuious  dc- 


ClIIRUROIA. 

•cription  of  the  instruments,  and  their  sappoMi 
uses,  from  which  the  following  accoant  is  chiefly 
abridged.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  at  once,  tint 
the  form  of  most  of  them  is  so  simple,  and  their 
use*  so  obvious,  that  very  little  cxplonatkiQ  is 
necessary. 

1,  2.  Two  probes  (gpfciilmm^  fftiXyj)  made  of  inm ; 
the  larger  six  inches  long,  the  smaller  four  and  a 
half.    3.  A  cautery  (icavT^pior)  made   of  troc, 
mthcr  more  than  four  iiKhes  long.     4,  5.  Tw« 
lancets  {$oalpellum^  o^lIKt}),  made  of  cx^per,  the 
fonner  two  inches  and  a  half  Ions;,  the  other  three 
inches.     It  seems  doubtful  whether   ther  vere 
used  for  blood-letting,  or  for  opening  Rb*ce9Mi, 
&.C.    6.  A  knife,  apparently  made  of  copper,  the 
blade  of  which  is  two  inches  and  a  half  Long,  and 
in  the  broadest  part  one  inch  in  breadth  ;  the  back 
is  straight  and  thick,  a:id  the  edge  much  corred  ; 
the  handle  is  so  short  that  Savenko  thinks  it  must 
have  been  broken.    It  is  uncertain  for  what  par- 
ticular purpose  it  was  used :  Kiihn  conjectures  that 
(if  it  be  a  surgical  instrument  at  all)  it  may  have 
been  made  with  such  a  curved  edge,  and  such  a 
straight  thick  back,  that  it  might      struck  with  a 
hammer,  and  so  amputate  fingers,  toea.  See.  7. 
Another  knife,  apparently  made  of  copjwr,  tlie 
blade  of  which  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  two  inches 
loni;,  and  m  the  broadest  part  eight  lines  in  breadth; 
tht'  back  is  straight  and  one  line  broad,  aad  this 
breadth  continues  all  the  way  to  the  ]x>inL,  which, 
therefore,  is  not  sharp,  but  guarded  by  a  sort  of 
button.    Kiihn  thinks  it  may  have  been  u«ed  for 
enlarging  wounds,  Ac,  for  which  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly fitted  by  its  blunt  point  and  broad  back. 

8.  A  needle,  about  three  inches  long,  made  of  injn. 

9.  An  elevator  (or  instrument  fi  r  raising  deprrshcd 
portions  of  the  skull),  nmde  of  iron,  fire  inclK-s 
long,  and  very  much  resembluig  those  mode  um  of 


in  the  pn'sent  day.  10 — 14.  DitT.Tcnt  kinds  of 
forceps  (vulsrlla).  No.  10  hj»s  the  two  sides  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  is  five  inches  long. 
No.  1 1  is  also  five  inches  long.  No.  12  is  thiea 
inches  and  a  half  long.    The  sides  arc  narrow  it 
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<iipiiMlrf  ■■DP,  lad  beeooa  buHidcr  hj  degrees 

t^raris  the  o:hor  end,  wl.orr,  when  clofcd,  they 
kan  B  kmd  of  arch.  It  ibotdd  be  noticed  thai  it 
khnmML  wiA  a  wmmUe  rnf,  esaedf  Uka  the 

t(iav:iltini  forct^ps  empli  Vi-J  at  the  fjrcsoiit  dav. 
>V  IZ  «a.<i  uaed  Cor  palling  oot  hoiu  bj  tbc  roots 
(r^}Aix£'Ji).  Now  14  ii  (iz  inehM  long,  and  is 
}  :i:  :7i  miil'Jle.  It  was  probably  used  for  ex- 
tncticg  loreicn  bodice  that  had  stock  in  the  oeso- 
fbsfiu  ( or  gullet),  or  lu  the  bottom  of  a  wonnd. 
ijL  A  aa'O  catheter  (aemm jEdaia)*  nine  inches  in 
W:^tlL  The  shape  is  reaiarknble  from  its  baring 
t:^di«I>Ie  ear»-o  like  the  letter  S.  which  ia  the 
IvTTTi  that  was  re -invented  in.  the  Inst  century  by 
'■  •  t-Mrat-Ml  Frriich  sttnrroTi,  .1.  L.  Petit.  I'i. 
PrabsoiT  a  lesxuue  catbeter.,  four  inches  in  length. 
CsltQs  tfeas  describes  both  mtiUm  and  female  cathe- 
t-^  ?  /ir  \f^,i.  yll2fK  f  1.  p.  409)  r  — Tlie  smycon 
to<«iii  itBTe  tbree  male  cathetm  (eMwstu  Jitttiku)^ 
«r  wWib  dM  loBRVt  ■hooM  ba  fiAaen,  tba  next 
t*  he,  and  the  shortrat  nine  inches  in  length  ; 
ami  h»  ahmtld  Ittve  two  fieiDale  catheters,  the  one 
aias  mAm  knfr,  tike  other  wac  Both  aarta  thodd 
V  a  little  cur^  t  d,  but  C5pccia!ly  the  male  ;  they 
laaaid  be  ped^ctlj  smooth,  and  ncithor  too  thick 
a*  lao  than.**  17.  Soppoeed  hy  Froriep  to  be  an 
tr!trt?t  rnt  f  r  extracting  teeth  {iSoyraypa,  Pol- 
kx,  IT.  ir.\):  but  Ktibn,  with  much  more  pro- 
hsUlitji ,  conjectares  it  to  be  an  instrument  used 
irj  amputating  part  of  an  enlaiged  u^-ula,  and 
fHMes  OUti5  (De  Af«/.  vJi.  V2.  §  3.  p.  404), 
^Hka  93T\  that  **  no  method  of  opi  nuiug  is 
:nare  caorenMSt  than  to  take  hoM.  of  the  uvula 
with  tjTvrj^,  and  then  to  cut  off  below  it 
2iiagckaa  is  necessaiy/^  Id,  li^.  Probably  two 
^KBfaa.  (W.A.0.1 

CHITON  (x"^').  [TrKiCA.] 

CUITO'MIA  (x«riina>,  a  festml  edebiatcd 
M  the  Attic  tsem  ef  CkfloBe  m  honevrel  Artemit, 
r  rr  Lr,  C'aitona  or  Chitania.  (Schol.  ad  CaUi- 
MEoL  Hymn,  m  ^rtaw.  78.)  The  Symcnsans  also 
nMratul  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  and  in 
hae«ar  of  the  same  deity,  vrhkh  was  distinguished 
by  a  pecal Lit  kiiid  of  dnne«%  and  a  playing  on  the 
^nte.  ( AtLtn.  xiv.  p.  iy2i}  ;  Steph-  Bva.  «.  v.  Xi- 
f-^^i-  )  '  [L.  S.] 

CiiLAlXA  ('vAaTs-a).    fT.  \KN'A;  Pallitm.] 

CH  LAM  V  6  (xAoftwj,  dtm.  x^a^^Sioi')^  a  scarf. 
Abttm,  bciif  Onik,  denoted  an  article  of  the 
AaicTTR,  or  ont^"  nimcnt,  which  was  in  jroncml 
^lumeteristic  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Ohentai 
nees  vitk  whkh  they  were  conneeled,  althoii^jk 
bilk  in  its  form  imd  in  its  appliention  it  approached 
^  sack  to  the  Ljucmha  and  Pjllvdjlukstvu 
the  II B—,  nd  WW  ilMlf  to  aana  extent 

siap^M  I  y  tho  Romans  under  the  cmj»eror9.  It 
^  fv  the  moat  port  woollen ;  and  it  difiered 
fcw  the  l|ps<Tisr,  vm  nanl  aarietoa  «ff  the  male 
in  lh«  n  ^pects,  th.it  it  waa  much  smalli  r  ; 
■■s*  iasr,  thinner,  moce  Taricgatcd  in  colour,  and 
MM  MMtptiUe  ef  enMBMot.  It  nunever  di^ 
^  '  in  beii^  oblong  instead  of  square,  its  length 
fOM-rally  about  twice  its  breadth.  To  the 
nnir  ebiong  a,  6,  e,  e/  (see  iroodcat),  goars  were 
*<Ued,  eilber  in  the  form  of  a  right4nigled  triangle 
prodncittg  the  modi5cation  a,  r,  p,  </,  which 
•  exmpiificd  in  the  annexed  figure  of  Mercury  ; 
^  4^  an  ohinea-anflad  triangle  o,  A,  producing  the 
Biotlificatioo  a,  r,  h,  f,  t,  d,  \v)n<  h  is  cveniplifit'd  in 
^  figure  of  a  youth  from  the  i'aiiathciiuic  frieiee 
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■sTTfpi'jfs,  irino.o,  and  the  scarf  with  t1ie.«r  additions 
was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Xhcssoliau  <x 
Macedonian  (Etym.  Mtuf.\  and  alfo  b^  the  name 
of  "AKKi^  at  Alicula.  [Alicula.]  Hence  the  mi- 
dent  gecigmphers  compared  the  form  of  the  in« 
habited  earth  (4  oUov/iitni)  to  that  of  a  chlamys. 
(Strabo,  ii.  5  ;  Macrobin^  D$Somm.  ScijK  ii) 

The  scarf  doea  not  nppenr  to  harp  been  mnrh 
worn  by  children,  although  one  was  given  witii  iis 
lirooch  to  Tibcrim  Ommut  in  tm  inaney.  (SaeL 
Tift.  (>.)  It  was  generally  asTOincd  on  reHchin!? 
adolescence,  and  was  worn  by  the  ephchi  from 
about  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  (Philemon, 
p.  3f)7,  ctl.  Meinekc  ;  ephchim  chlaimjile,  A|  iileius, 
MeL  X  ;  Pollux,  x.  1 It  was  also  worn  by  the 
militiuy,  especially  of  high  rank,  eter  their  body- 
annnur  CAelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  10  ;  Plant.  I'<fiul.  ii. 
4.  45,  Epid.  iii.  3.  55),  and  by  hunters  and  tm- 
vdleia,  more  pnrtieidRrly  on  hotteback.  (Phnit 
Poen.  iii  3.  6,  31.) 

The  ecarfii  worn  1^  youths,  by  soldiers,  and  by 
hnBtera,  dilfcied  in  eolouf  and  lincneM,  aeeerding 
to  their  destination,  and  the  ape  and  rank  of  the 
woanf.  The  x^ofi^r  i^SiK^  was  probably  yel« 
loir  or  saffron-coloured  ;  and  the  x^«M*"  <rrpeerm' 
Ttttiiy  scarlet  On  the  other  hand,  the  hunter  com- 
monly went  out  in  a  scarf  of  a  dull  unconspicuous 
colour,  as  best  adapted  to  escape  the  notice  of  wild 
animals.  (Pollux,  v.  18.)  The  more  ornamented 
scarf?,  being  designed  for  females,  were  tast.  fully 
decorated  with  a  border  (/iinAfw,  Virg.  Arn.  iv. 
137;  maeandtTy  t.  251);  and  those  worn  by 
Phoenicians, Trojans,  Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatics, 
were  also  embroidered,  or  tiitcrwovcu  with  gold. 
(Virg.  U.  cc.  ;  ia  488,  484,  xl  775  ;  Ovid,  Met. 
V.  51  ;  Val.  Fbiccus,  ri.  22B.)  Actr^r*  had  tlieir 
chlamys  ornamented  with  j^okl.  (Pollux,  iv.  1  lb.) 

The  nmal  mode  of  weanngthe  senrf  waa  to  insa 
one  of  its  shorter  sides  {a,  d)  round  the  neck,  and 
to  £uten  it  by  means  of  a  brooch  ( JU»Ua\  either 
ever  the  breast,  tn  which  case  it  hvng  dmra  the 

li.Tcli,  reaching  to  the  calves  of  the  le^',«  ;  or  over 
the  r%bt  shoulder,  so  as  to  cover  the  left  arm,  as 
it  oeen  in  the  cot  on  |».  250,  and  in  the  well-kAown 

example  of  the  Belvidero  AfKillo.  In  otlier  in- 
stances it  was  made  to  depend  gracefully  from  the 
left  shonlder,  of  whick  the  btvmae  Apollo  in  the 

British  Museum  (sec  the  annexed  woodcut)  pre- 
sents an  example  ;  or  it  was  thrown  lightly  behind 
the  back,  and  passed  over  either  one  arm  or 
shoulder,  or  over  l»th  (isee  the  second  figure  in  the 
last  woodcut,  t;iken  from  Hamilton's  Vases,  i.  2)  ; 
or,  lastly,  it  was  laid  upon  the  throat,  carried  b<v 
hind  the  neck,  and  crossed  so  as  to  hang  down  the 
back,  a.«i  in  the  figure  of  Ailiitles  (p.  196),  and 
sometimes  its  extrenittic&  were  tigniii  brought  fur> 

Wild  ofver  tlie  anna  or  shouldem.  In  ihert,  tho 
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rrniaiiis  of  anci'-nt  art  of  vnrf  deacription,  bIiow 
ill  Ik.w  hii;h  a  (li  i;n  <'  thr  srtirf  c»intriltutrd,  by  it« 
endlesa  divorsky  ot  nrraugr'nicnl,  to  the  display  of 
the  human  font  in  its  fn^tost  beauty  :  and  Uvid 
has  told  us  how  smaiblf  the  cplicbi  were  of  its 
adranta^  in  the  account  of  the  care  bo«towed 
•pon  thu  part  af  his  attire  by  Mercury.  (Afet.  ii. 
7U«)  The  aptitude  of  the  scarf  to  l»e  turned  in 
•my  poscibio  form  around  the  body,  made  it  ums 
fml  eren  for  definea.  The  hnatcr  naed  to  wrap 
Uadllaniys  about  his  lefi  ami  when  pursuing  wild 
aaiaabi  and  preparing  to  light  with  them.  (Pol- 
1u  T.  IS ;  X«a.  (ymf.  Ti.  1 7.)  Aldbiades  died 
fiijhtini;  with  his  scarf  rolled  round  his  l<  ft  hand 
instead  of  a  akield.  The  annexed  woodcnt  exhibit* 
•  figure  of  Neptme  amad  with  the  trident  in  hit 
riifht  hand,  and  having  a  chlatnys  to  protect  the 
left.  It  is  taken  from  a  medal  which  wai  ttruck 
in  Gommemoratiou  of  a  naTal  Tictoiy  elituned  by 
Dmiiillm  PoHorcetea,  and  was  eridently  designed 
to  express  his  sense  of  Neptune's  succour  in  the 
conflict.    When  Diana  goes  to  the  chase,  as  she 


does  not  leqniie  hrr  aearf  far  purposes  of  ddbnee, 

she  draws  it  from  behind  over  h<  r  .'•hniiMcrs,  and 
twists  it  round  her  waist,  so  that  the  belt  ot  her 
quiTcr  paasea  across  it,  as  shown  in  the  atatoM  of 
tni!«  f^odilcss  in  the  Vatican  (see  wfK>dciit). 

It  appears  from  the  baa-reliafii  on  marble  vases 
that  dancers  took  bold  of  one  another  by  the 
clilamys,  a.^  the  modem  Greeks  still  do  by  their 
scarfs  or  handkerdiieis,  instead  of  taking  one  an- 
otherii  hands. 

Among  the  RunuNii  the  scarf  came  men  into 
use  ondcr  the  emperors.  Caligula  wore  one  en- 
riched with  gold.  (Suet  ra%.  19.)  Alexander 
ScTcnis,  when  he  vra»  in  the  country  or  on  an 
expedition,  woce  a  icaif  dyed  with  the  oocena 
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MutL  xxrii.  28,  31).  [J.  Y.] 

CHLOEIA  or  CHL01A  (x>^^  «  X>^\  i 
festival  eelebraled  at  Athcn*  in  honour  -^f  1  . 
Cblo^  or  simply  Chloe,  wh<we  u-tuple  stood  mm 
the  Acropolis.  (Hesych. ».  r.  x^**  ;  Athen.  m 
p.  618  ;  Sophocl.  O'vi.  r  W.  1  (iUO,  with  the  ScW 
liaHt  ;  Paus.  i.  2*2.  i  'i.)  It  was  aolenuuKd  ii 
spring,  on  the  sixth  of  Thargelioii,  when  the  Uos> 
soms  began  to  appear  (hence  the  iwmri  ^ 
X\*'>fia\  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  pr»at  and  mock 
mirth  and  n^joicing.  (Kupolia,  ajmd  HdtoL  ad 
iiof>h,  (Ml.  (  <J.  I.  f,)  lU  S.] 

CHOKNIX  (xoW\  a  Greek  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, the  size  of  which  is  ditferently  givm  ;  il 
was  probably  of  different  siaeaia  th*  aevend  stsira 
Pollux  (iv.  •2.3),  Suidiis,  Cleopatra,  and  the  frv 
ments  of  Galen  (c.  7,  9)  make  it  equal  to  three 
cotylae,  orneariy  \\  pints  Engliab  ;  awMher  ft^ 
raent  of  (Jalen  (r.  5),  and  other  authorities  (Pew*' 
too,  M^rtAxg.  pu  '233)  make  it  equal  to  four  cotyhH^ 
or  newly  2  pinU  English  ;  Rbeauuns  Fannins  (v. 
69),  and  another  fragment  of  Galon  (c  8)  make  it 
eight  cotylae,  or  nearly  4  pints  Knglish-    (  Wurm, 
Ue  Ptmd,  H  Mau.  Ac,  pp.  1 32,  1 42,  1^9;  Hossi/, 
Afmt  H'^V;A/.«,  dc  pp.  209,  214.  £F.S^j 
CnOKS  \x<its).    (  DioNYPiA-] 

CllOHE'GIA.  [CHOKKGU8.J 

CHOKE'GUS  (x<»m<<0»  one  who  had  to 
charci-  th«'  duties  of  tfic  C'orrfria  (  X<*'"n''**)- 
Chorc.ia  was  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  the  or- 
dinary or  cncydie  Ulmpm  at  Athens.    [Lkiti  r- 
OIA.]    The  choregns  was  appointtnl  by  his  tri^-*, 
though  we  are  not  informed  according  to  »La: 
order.   The  same  person  might  eervo  as  cbatnm 
for  two  tribes  at   once   (.\ntiph.  df  Cior.^t. 
p.  768 ;  Dem.  &  LtoL  p.  467) ;  and  after  a.  c.  412 
a  donee  wm  passed  allowing  two  persons  to  uaiu 
and  undertake  a  thurefjia  toerther.    ( S  h<»L  u'i 
Aritt,  Rem.  406.)    The  duties  of  the  choreas 
eonnaled  in  piovidin^  the  duiraaea  Ibr  tme^w 
and  comedies,  the  lyric  choruses  of  oMn  V>d  hors, 
the  pyrrhicists,  the  cyclic  cbonasea,  and  Uw 
choruses  of  flute-players  for  the  diflvrent  prfiri* 
festivals  at  Athens.    When  a  poet  inten*K\l  tn 
bring  out  a  play,  he  had  to  get  a  chorus  sssipwd 
hira  by  the  archon  [CnuausJ,  who  nominslfd  s 
choregiis  to  fulfil  the  requisite  duties.  THr 
chnr^'giis  had  in  the  first  place  to  get  the  choreutsc. 
In  the  case  of  a  chonis  of  boys  this  was 
timsa  a  difficult  matter,  since,  in  conseqoeBoe  of  the 
provab'nt  paedera*tia  of  the  Gn  eks  jvtrrntJ  ^^f* 
In  iiurntly  unwilling  to  suffer  their  boys  to  1* 
chorrutae,  lest  they  should  be  exposed  to  coini|>t* 
ill,'  iiilluences  during  their  training.    Solon,  witk 
the  view  of  Icssming  the  dangers  to  which  titfy 
might  be  exposed,  had  enacted  that  eheregi  shonU 
be  more  than  fortv  y«Mrs  of  a„'« .     l]ut  th*  li" 
was  by  no   ni(>ans  rigidly  observed.  (Atst^*- 
A  TSmarch.  p.  :m.)  If  the  boys  eoold  besMMM^ 
in  no  other  way,  c  iniMilsion  wiu  allowable.  (An- 
tiph.  L  «i)    Having  procured  the  chorea tse,  tli« 
choregns  bad  next  to  pcoride  n  trainer  ftr  tkav 
(xof>o8i8<{«r>caAof).    It  was  of  course  a  mattrrw 
great  importance  to  get  a  good  trainee  The  sp- 
portionment  of  the  trainers  was  decided  by  lA 
that  is,  as  Btk-kh  imagines,  the  choregi  deci>i<''  °' 
lot  in  what  order  they  were  to  S'^lect  the  train' 
which  was  in  fact  the  mode  of  proceeding  ^'i*^ 
respect  to  the  flute-plavcr.    (Den.  e.  Mod-  p 
619.)  The  chorrgus  bad  to  pay,  Mt  tix 
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t«t      ebefCBlM  ihttelnii,  tad  mun- 

uia  ik«n  while  ibcr  were  in  traininp,  proTiding 
tktm  w'ak  such  fbad  as  was  adapted  to  streiwthen 
As  vMe**;  aoid  to  fntwUm  m,  nilaUe  radng 

(XVry**''*'^  if^  -'^  had  no  place  in  his  own 
Wasc  adapted  for  the  purpose.  (Antiph.  e. ; 
Atlaak  sv.  pL  617, b. ;  Sdiot  «#  JriH  ATaft.  SS8, 
Adnn^  1154  ;  Pkt  deGh.r.  Atk.  p.  34.0,n;  Xen, 
df  JbyaU.  Atk.  i.  13 :  Poll  ir.  10t»,  iz.  41.)  He 
kid  •!»  to  pnmde  the  ehottts  with  th«  nquisite 
ir-*ae\,  crowcM,  and  masks.  (I>em.  e.  Meid.  p. 
519;  Athen.  iii.  p.  103,C)  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
yotcAy  however,  that  the  choregus  defrayed  the 
wbtie  expense  of  the  play  to  be  represented. 
Tke  cb  srr^M  tv  lio  waa  jtidpwl  to  have  p«'rff»nncd 
hi*  dnties  m  ikc  best  mauner  receired  a  iripfjfl  as 
a  pni£,  the  expense  of  wfaieh;,  kowerer,  he  had  t>n 
J-  'rav  *'i;tn5.-Ir  ;  aJid  this  PTpcnsf  frnjuontly  iii- 
datkd  ttie  bmidtng  of  a  ceil  or  chapel  in  whicii 
t»  didieate  tc  A  atrcec  at  Athens  was  called  the 
S'^'t  -4  th°  Trpnrls,  from  being  lined  with  thoft«>, 
l  Be  IT)  be  to  which  the  chorcsus  bekiu;ed  shared 
tkakommaf  tkavielafjiriuksnifMMdtt  names 
M  both  were  i:i>fnl>td  upon  the  tripod  or  monu- 
MDL  (Pau*.  L  t20.  S  1  i  Pkt  Gorg.  p.  472  ; 
Fkt  Sic  3.)  T%»  aama  expended  by  chorrgi 
wrrf  doabtless  in  ni»t  cav^s  lir^rcr  than  was  abso- 


kiely  necessary.  Aristophanes  (Ljs.  j)ro  Aritt. 
laa.  prk  633,  642)  spent  5000  dnetaonae  upon  two 
ftarie  cbonucs.  From  the  same  orator  we  Icam 
tkat  ar<  tb'T  pmon  spent  3000  drnchniae  upon  a 
sinitle  :r:;gic  chorus  ;  2000  for  a  chorus  of  men  ; 
5000  for  a  ehoms  of  men  on  another  occasion, 
w'a«av.  haTiug  irainH  the  prize,  he  had  to  dffray 
the  expcsise  of  the  tripjd  ;  JiUO  drachmae  for  a 
chsras  of  pjTrhicists  ;  300  drachmae  fur  a  cyclic 
cii'»r"».    n^ys.  aroK.  ivpoS.  pp.  6f*fi,  vd.  Reiskc.) 

A  ch<T.«  v{  duLe-plavers  tosl  more  than  a  tragic 
dwm..  ( iVra.  e.  MeitL  p,  565.)  In  times  of 
foblie  »l;-rn^s,  the  rvviuisltc  number  of  choregi 
coald  a...:  alwayi  be  procured-  Thus  the  tribe 
Mad&mu  had  finntiiMd  no  choregus  for  three 
T-^nt,  '.'11  I>einosth<mcs  rolnntarily  undertook  the 
o&ce.  (Dem.  c  Mad.  pp.  578,  579 ;  comp.  Bockh. 
iW.  j&M.<^tei,boiAitLe.28.>  fCP.M.] 
CH0ROnATK5san  instrument  for  dclcrmininp 
the  ^ftpt  of  an  aqueduct  and  the  lerels  of  the- 
«<«*ij  throogh  which  it  waa  to  pua.  From  the 
dr»crT!>f  1  j:i  ^n^cn  of  it  by  Vitruvins,  it  apj>rar«  to 
ka««  dificKd  bat  TCij  slightly  ihwa  a  common 
mpattftt  level,  wU»  eonArti  «f  a  atraigkt  rale 
npfnning  a  perpendicular  piece,  against  which 
hasfti  a  pi«ab4ine.  The  chorobates  had  two  per- 
piniirafaM  and  pttmib  lines,  one  at  each  end,  in- 
xesd  of  a  single  one  in  the  middle.  The  derivation 
«f  the  vord  ia  from  *nd  fitibmf  horn  h»  use 
M  tarrrTinK  land  minnte1}>.  [P.S.] 

CHORUS  (x<*P^*  \  A  wvid,  the  original  m«ining 
sad  dfTivmtion  of  which  arc  somewhat  uncertain. 
Actnrding  to  Hetychius  the  wurd  is  equivalent  to 
«*«A»»  or  irrdfeamf.  If  w,  the  word  probably 
•ifnthfd  flrijin-Jly  a  cnropany  of  darn  ^  danciiifr 
ia  a  hag.    Ihose  who  adopt  that  view  of  the 

it  with  x^pret^  X'^P"'"^'* 


*  The  speech  of  Antiphon,  wtfi  tow  xop**^9v^ 
■>  I        ^  ftr  n  trial  which  ante  ant  ef  an 


s^t'i^.  'r-mght  by  the  father  <if  rt  f  >-nrf  ufes  nuairifit 
the  citoregas  uadcr  whose  charge  he  was,  because 
hsy  had  died  fiiMB  inhiiig  worn  niztoie 
•  hktefcfc 
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and  asjpMfdx.   Othen  eoppoie  that  lS»  etilieil 

significatifin  nf  xhr  rvnrd  is  that  of  a  level,  oj>eu 
space,  such  as  would  be  suited  for  dancing,  and 
eonneet  it  with  x<fp«  and  x^po'v  m  that  die  kter 
riTi'l  ordinary  signiiBcalion  of  the  word  would  ha 
derived  from  Midi  places  being  cmjdoyed  fix  daiu>> 
ing.  ThiaieenMaleMlikelfMeviuitofthe  word 
than  the  other.    If  the  name  gi^n  to 

rach  places  tnU  nftnmM  to  tkmr  tue  for  dancing^ 
we  ahMiId  ttill  have  to  hmk  to  this  latter  idea  for 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  i^aoe  \  if  the  name 
was  a  tfeneral  one,  like  x*'P<'*i  it  nf^ms  v^ry  un- 
likely that  a  body  of  dancers  should  derive  their 
name  from  what  is  so  vei^  tittla  diitinctife  of 
them,  namely  their  meeting  m  an  open  space.  On 
the  other  hypthesis  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
a  word  signifying  a  body  of  dancers  should  ctimo 
to  signify  the  f>larc  where  they  danced,  and  then, 
more  generallv,  any  place  suited  for  the  purpose. 
Aa  MfBidt  the  nnge  of  tfie  word,  in  Homer  it 
cnmmoidy  nieans  a  troop  of  d.-mr  r?  ;  in  the 
Odyssey  (nii.  260, 2t)4,  xii.  4)  patisage^  are  fouud 
where  it  means  a  place  for  dutciug ;  tvpvxopos  b 
found  both  in  Homer  and  in  litrr  writers  as  an 
ejMthet  of  cities  hanni;  huge  open  squares  or  place* 
smtedlbrehondperfbnnaaeei.   A  oomperison  with 

the  corrcspKindiii^  word  KoWlxopos  shows  that  tlie 
nation  of  dancing  must  not  be  l<^t  sight  ot  At 
Sparta  the  agora  waa  called  xop^'  (Paus.  iii.  11. 
§9). 

In  kter  times,  a  choric  performance  always  im- 
plies the  singing  or  musical  recitation  of  a  poctiad 
composition,  accompanied  by  afprafnwto  daneing 

and  gestictilation,  or  at  least  by  a  measured  march. 
The  choruses  that  we  read  of  in  Homer  are  merely 
eompHues  of  dancers,  who  move  to  the  music  of  a 
«or»ff  sung  by  the  H!in*tr"l,  who  accompanir«  him- 
self on  the  culiara  or  phonmiix.  In  the  palace  of 
Alcinous  the  dancers  perform  their  evolutions, 
w  hile  Dcmodocus,  to  the  music  of  the  phorminx, 
sings  the  loves  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite  (Od.  \-ni, 
256,  &c).  In  the  chorus  represented  on  the  shield 
of  Achilles  (//.  xviii.  590,  iVc.)  a  band  of  youths 
and  miudena  dance,  holding  each  other  by  the 
band,  aoinetimea  in  a  ring,  oonetimea  in  panOel 

linen  (f  pn^itr  to  rarh  r,'h«  r  In  the  midst  of  the 
dancers  are  two  /cfSiffTiyr^pfj,  or  tumblen,  who, 
apparently,  by  their  gesUeojationf  direct  and  had 
<>/f  {i^dpxoyrts)  tlie  measured  movements  (fU>X«^) 
of  the  dancers.  So  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  the 
Pythian  Apollo  (10,  &c)  a  company  of  goddeaiea 
dance,  while  the  Muses  sing,  and  Apollo  plays  tho 
citbara.  The  part  of  the  Kvtumtriipts  is  pcr- 
fiamed  by  Ares  and  Hermes,  who  gesticulate 
(wal(ovct)  in  the  midst  of  the  dMieen.  In  the 
description  of  the  nuptial  procession  in  Hesiod 
(SAiM  of  Here.  272,  &c)  it  is  not  quite  dear 
whether  the  chorus  of  youth*  are  singing  and  danc- 
ing to  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  nr  playing  the  pipe 
themftelves.  The  band  of  r<!vrlier8  (*ca»,uaj)  who 
follow  both  dance  and  sing.  That  the  chorufi,  in 
the  earliest  tinies,  consiited  of  tho  A  h  il  -  population 
of  a  city  a&s«nilled  fur  dances  and  hymns  ui  honour 
of  their  guardian- god,  might  be  true  if  the  whole 
population  jr  -iii  rl  in  the  dance,  but  not  otherwise, 
for  the  term  thuris  never  included  the  spectators. 

Whether  the  Dorians  were  the  first  who  had 
choni.ses  nl  festive  or  religious  celebrations  or 
whether  Apollo  waa  the  deity  in  connection  with 
whoee  wenhip  chenisca  first  made  their  anpear- 
aro  painti  which,  in  the  ahsenaa  ef  all  evi- 
T  S 
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Afucc,  nre  best  left  andecidcd.  Tho  war  dancrs 
«f  tko  CaretM  k  Crete  in  Jwooiir  of  Zhhm,  teem  to 
1w  quite     UMiait  m  tmj  thai  «•  kiwv  of  in 

botMiiir  of  ApoUo.  However  dmnccs  mar  have 
origiittted,  it  wiu  natural  that,  like  nnuic  and 
poetrj-,  they  should  at  a  vcrr  early  period  be  eoii- 
aeeted  with  the  wonhip  of  the  god*  ;  and  in  that 
connection  it  h  rrminir  tnic  that  it  was  among 
the  Doriiiiis,  aiul  ci>rin<xt<-d  wilb  the  wonhip  of 
ApoUiH  that  the  c]i<>rua  received  lit  etriteat  de- 
Tpiojiment,  though  there  docs  not  nppw  siifficimt 
evidence  to  support  the  conclusioo  thai  the  wormhip 
ef  Apollo  existed  »<) where  vitlMMl  kftviag  been 
bntrodurcti  hy  the  Donaiis. 

The  iinpeifect  type  of  the  later  chorus  appears 
in  tbe  enrliest  period  in  the  peean^  ae  mng  by 
a  rompany  .  itlx  r  sittrr;.'  (/,'.  i.  47.*^),  or  moving 
along  with  a  uiea«uf«d  step  (JL  xxu.  391).  In 
tbe  Honeric  hymn  to  tiie  P^im  ApoUo  we  have 
thf  p<i<l  hiiHM.lt  nj  IrJidt-r  nf  the  chorus,  playing 
the  phormiiix,  while  tbe  chorus  of  Cretans  f<^w 
bim  at  a  meaaared  pace,  and  sing  the  Paean. 
[Paban].  This  exhibits  the  Paean  in  a  sonic- 
wiiai  iater  atage  ef  derekipment.  In  Homer  it 
a|ipaut  ae  s  ma  fNfnal  and  ijifeeaMtic  perform- 
ance. Dancing  was  very  early  connected  with  the 
wonhip  of  ApoUo  in  l>elos  (Hymn.  Apoll.  Del. 
L  149,  Ac),  and  in  Crete,  (llesiod.  Fr.  94. 
Gytll.)  It  was  in  Crete  that  the  mimetic  dance, 
called  Hyporchcma,  took  it-«  ori;|in  f  H  YronrifEMA; 
Sai.tatioJ,  and  it  was  ibt-ucc  aho  tL^t  the  sub- 
aeqvent  innoTations  upon  the  staid  gravity  of  the 
Paean  were  derivinl,  tr.u«^s  of  thf  origin  of  which 
were  preserved  •  ui  the  name  of  the  rhjthms  and  . 
danoea.  (HttUer,  Dortam,  u.9.%  14.)  To  Tha. 
Ictas  are  nttribtitrfl  the  most  importnnt  impmrr- 
lueutA.  Ho  cultivated  the  an  of  dancing  no  less 
than  that  of  music,  and  adbpted  tbe  evelntiene  of 
t'h  '  ipu*  to  tho  more  spiritrd  movcnimt-'t  of  the 
I'hry^ian  style  of  masic.  He  is  said  to  bare  com* 
pooed  both  naeauM  and  >i  y|><>rcbein«a,  the  tetter  ef 
which  ho  adapted  for  tlu>  I'vrrhic  or  war  dunce  ; 
and  from  having  firen  them  a  more  artistic  £ann, 
be  came  to  be  iv|^irded  by  aeme  aa  tbe  inveolor  ef 
them.  (Miillcr,  Hittury  tke  Literature  of  An- 
mmt  Qneee^  160,  &c.)  Pacana  began  to  be 
anog  with  an  on^iestk  aeconpamment  en  tbe  part 
of  the  chorus,  (-^[K'ci;dly  at  the  fcnival  of  the 
Oymnopacdia  [UvMNoPAaDiA],  and  by  degrees 
became  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  hypor- 
chcme.  (Miillcr,  Lc  160;  Rod*',  (ietck,  der 
HelUm.  Dichtk.  vol  ii.  part  L  p.  46.)  That  com- 
bination of  singing  and  dancing  which  we  find 
in  the  choruses  of  later  times,  to  which  tht-  rciiKLrk 
of  Liiciaii  apjilii-*  i-h'  S't''.  HO),  ird\ai  ^ity  yap  ol 
avToi  Kol  pboy  kou  prol*;i,bIy  intro- 

dneed  by  degrees.  It  had  taken  place  before  the 
tim(>  nf  Alcnian,  who  introduced  into  his  choral 
ctmpositions  an  aoUstrophic  character.  A  laigc 
nnoiber  of  theae  be  oompoaed  for  ehon»M  of  vir- 
gins :  in  snnie  there  was  a  dinlogtie  lxtwi(>n  the 
chorus  and  the  poet  (MUUer,  ^  c:  p.  194,  &e.) 
In  bia  eompoaitMne  etN|»heB  and  antutnphee  ^ 
the  same  measure  iimially  succeeded  each  other  in 
indefinite  number.  Steeichorus  introduced  the  im- 
proreRkent  ef  adding  an  epode,  during  which  the 

thonis  wcpl'  to  sLtiid  utill,  to  the  strophe  niid  ntiti- 
strophe.  (buidas,  s.  ti.  rpia  2ri}o'ix<^ov ;  MUUcr, 
Le.  ^  199.)    In  the  amnfement  of  hie  cbonMee 

he  seems  to  have  had  a  ^^L•nt  j-nrtiality  for  the 
octagmud  £on%  or  for  certain  combinations  of  eight, 
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whence  arose  the  proverb  foyra  ovrd.  At  C^tis* 
there  was  erected  to  him  an  octA^oiinl  luawuneB 
with  8  eoloane  and  8  ateps.  (Suida^  s.  9.  «dm 
0KT<a  and  2n|O'(xop0S>) 

in  all  the  Dorian  states,  especially  among  tkc 
Spartans,  these  chorsi  perfornanocs 
with  great  assiduity.    Various  cwmtje  coatribeltd 
to  this,  as  for  example,  their  imiTcsrsal  emploracol 
in  the  wonhip  of  Apollo,  the  fisct  that  they  wi>f« 
net  confined  to  the  men,  bat  that  womon  ako  tn,k 
part  in  them,  and  that  many  «,f  tl.c  tjaj>r<^  had  a 
gymna»Uc  cLaracti  r  yiv.  ri  ihcoi,  aiid   were  er»- 
ploycd  as  a  mode  of  training  to  martial  txertitt% 
[Saltatm.  1     Hence  it  arii«.o  iliat  the  T>trinn  lyric 
poets  directed  tfaeu-  labottn  almost  entireiy  to  9u,> 
plytibe  deaBaad  for  songs  and  bynnM  to  be  sun^  m 
accompanimenta  to  the  dance.%and  that  I'oric  lync 
poetry  became  almost  cxdusivclj  rM^'^^j  vhkh 
wae  not  the  ease  with  tbe  ether  graat  aelMl  sf 
Greek  lyric  jx^ctry,  the  Aeolian  ;  so  that  the  Doric 
dioka  came  to  be  looked  upon  u  the  aopmpriate 
dialect  ftr  ebenl  enyitUa,  and  Dene  toe 
Were  retained  ]»y  the  Athenijin*  (  ven  in  th<.  cbr-rtil 
compoeitieas  which  wcto  interwoven  with  their 
dmsL  (MlUlcr, Derient,  ir.  7.  §  9.)    StiH it ii 
not  to  be  supposed  that  tbt^  was  no  choral  poetry 
which  was  not  Doric    Several  Lesbian  lyric  pnrms 
appear  to  have  had  a  choral  character.  (MiUkr, 
HitL  of  Liu  ofdra  r,  p.  16&.) 

The  S|Mirtans  had  various  kinds   y(  daom 
(MuUcr,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  8,&c.)  ;  but  the  taree  pric- 
cipal  styles  were  the  Pyrrhic,  the  Ojawopoedic, 
and  the  II^-jK»rcheniatic  ( Athenaeo*,  xiv.  p,  CrsK 
I  XV.  pk()7U),  ui  all  of  which  soiiathiag  uf  a  muBrtrc 

choiucter  was  to  be  found,  but  more  eipaeUI^ 

in  the  hi«t.  Miiiler  {Lit.  of  (.r.  p.  IGl)  erprfMrt 
nn  opinion  thiU  the  ffymnopoedic  style,  to  vhirb 
the  i^k^iiKjuA  of  tragedy  eorreepewded,  ia  not  to  be 
confounded  w  ich  the  dances  of  the  jjy rim<  {iu 4ic 
lestivaL  The  Pyrrhic  or  war  dance  ^»/>f  Ajj.  Hgner 
cnlla  hopUtea  «p«A^»)  wae  made  anbacrriMl  Is 
}ryninaj.tic  and  martial  trainin;:.  Hence  tlie  ;uia!'>sy 
that  may  be  traced  between  the  constructwm  aai 
evehrtianef  tbedtoroeandef  ^lecbne.  (Mttla; 
A>r.  iii.  12.  §  10  ;  Lucian,  dt  SalhtL  T.)  At  tbe 
Uymnopoedia  large  choruaee  of  men  and  boys  ap- 
peared, in  which  gnat  nnmben  ef  the  citwfas 
would  have  to  take  part,  ( Miiller,  Ikir.  iv.  6.  §  4.) 
At  several  of  the  festivals  there  were  diftioct 
choruses  of  boys,  men,  and  old  men.  (Plut.  /r> 
cury.  21  ;  Pollux,  iv.  107  i  Ifuller,  /lar.  iv*  6. 

</  ih>^  Li!  i  f  dr.  p.  194.)  Dances  in  whieli 
youthit  and  luaideiis  were  intermingled  were  called 
ip(u>i,  (Lucian,  dtSaU.  12.)  It  was  in  the  hypor- 
cheniali"  f?;inre  eppe<-ial!y  that  tlie  choCBa  hsth 
swUig  ami  danced.    l^Alb^fk  xiv.  p.  631.) 

The  instrument  commenly  ttsed  in  connfcti«a 
with  the  Doric  choral  |^>optr\'  was  the  etthanu  1" 
tbe  Pyrrhic  djuice,  however,  the  rtotc  was  «•«- 
ployed.  (Muller,  JJor.  iv.  6.  |  7,  MkL  Or,  lA 
p.  161.)  In  the  liyporchematie  perfirmaTicfs  at 
Delos,  described  by  Lucian  {de  Salt.  6),  t)oth  ttte 
dtham  and  the  flute  wm  naad.  Atdukehai 
speaks  of  the  flute  as  an  acoflaBaaniment  to  the 
Lesbian  paeau  (ap.  Athen.  v*  p.  180).  It  is  oot, 
therefore,  quite  connect  to  eiy  that  wherever  «e 
find  the  flute  e!nj«h>yed,  we  have  not  a  Jir  f'T 
chorus  but  a  com  us.  (Comp.  Bode,  toL  ii.  part  L  pp. 
47,  208.)  Thaletae,  who  intmdiccd  tbe  Hryv^ 

style,  firoliably  made  use  of  the  flute  as  well  tt 
the  dthara.   It  wa^  in  coimection  with  the  lij* 
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frtclune  ^  flate  maie  was  feit  intradoeed  Into 

tb^  vmhipof  A-.  <  ll  <.  (Bode,  ToL  iL  port  iL  fip.  13, 
K  17,  33,  34,  244.)  For  the  Kiftos,  bonreTcr, 
vlich  wu  »  mirthful  and  invgular  pnx^Mian,  in 
vtkk  Uiou  vho  todk  port  in  it  liotb  aang  and 
<kiwj  lis  h  tie  ««t«>T  part  of  the  marriage  pm- 
oesMca  <k«mbed  by  Heaiod,  iAieid  of  Here,  281, 
iBfcX  tk*  iat*      the  regular  instrument. 

A  fftat  imr^rttH  xrai  civf*'^  tn  choral  poetry  by 
U<  ^liation  to  ilk;  ditnynunb.    Thb  ancient 
BtadiadaBi  performance,  the  origin  of  which  ii 
star?  nte  rarii-T  thr.n  Archilochiis,  who  in  one  of 
ibgDcate  «l  tu«  poetrjr,  aaya  that    he  knows 
hMr»iMi  off  the  dithynnls  Uw  iMUtifiKi  mn^ 
of  DuOTia*,  when  b:?  mind  is  inflamed  •«nth  wine" 
(A dies.  xif.  p.  62b>,  seems  to  hare  been  a  hjmn 
■Tf  by  «M  ar  bmm  af  a  KM^r,  or  imgukr  oud 
ef  rrrfllers  ti»  iLo  miLiic  of  the  flute.    Arion  was 
tb  Sol  who  gave  a  iwilar  choral,  or  autistn^hic 
ivB  ti  ihi  dilliiyxuuk   Tlua  unpnyvcmeiit  was 
fceodaeed  it  Corinth.  (Herod,  u  24  ;  Pind^,  01. 
SB.  Jft  «r      with  the  notea  d  the  coounenta- 
tn.)   The  dbenieea,  whkh  eidnaritf  eonnted 
c  Liy  Eoea  w  yooths  (Siroonides,  Ejngr.  58,  Br. ; 
IattK%  ^n^.  <»/  Lycxrpkr.  toL  L  p.  251,  ed. 
Mfikr),  daeced  in  a  ring  roond  the  altar  of 
I>^yvi&  Hence  they  were  termed  e^tiio  chwWiaa 
{nnXm  x^"^-,  and  dUhynimhio  jxvets  were  on- 
(trsuwd  I  s  the  term  ttuKKwibkhaaKoXQi,  TJlia  ako 
rcpkiat  t^e  oaitie  Cvdeua,  given  to  the  father  of 
A.n«i     jllt-r,  Hx<uC.r.  Lit.  p.  •J04>.    With  the 
iijipdiictiwa      a  rejpLu:  choral  character,  Arion 
ahMitBted  the  dthara  for  the  flute.  The 
ttitonm  tliat  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  traffic 
ajU{Tfsymos  rp^o$\  Doins  probably  that  he 
iovdoced  dkhynnba  «f  m  f^oomj  ehameter, 
for  t^foir  subject  the  sorrows  of  Dionysus, 
a*  cd^  ai  the  more  gay       ioyoos  song  (MiUler, 
Uf|^i»|,290).  AmieabftttidtoteTebeen 
ti*  uit  to  introduce  into  these  choruses  satyrs 
■F^a^Uf  in  Tcae.  of  HermioQe,  gave  a 

Merimitotlw  dithyramb,  by  divesting  it  of  its 
»nurjTijjLic  (.hanurter,  and  »ct  the  cxnnjple  <  f  in- 
the  dithyrambk  stjle  into  co«positians 
M  ■wediittjy  eeanecled  with  the  wonbip  of 
I'wjTCiw   He  also  united  with  the  representation 
d  lim  ditliyramb  taunting  jests.    It  was  through 
^  iktX  dithynmbic  contests  were  introduced 
*i  Atkens,  at  which  the  priaa  fiir  the  successful 
J«<t  vat  a  tripcis,  and  f  >r  tlie  chorus  a  bull.  (See 
tfci  epdtaipit  m  bunjuidta,  Antkol.  Pal.  ri.  213, 
^•^l90,  ed-  JacoU  ;  SchoL  ad  AriAtoph.  Um. 
''<9p.  140.*^.)   Thi'  dance  of  the  cyclic  chorus 
tie  Diotviuif  variety  of  the  Pyrrhic  (Aris- 
^^Ax.  153;  Atheo.  ziT.  p.  631,  a.).    In  the 
t**  of  Sfrarnui'-i,  thr  iitfh  the  innoratinns  of  La- 
•■1,  Crcxui,  Fhryuia,  auid  others,  the  cilliaroedic 
tWicter  which  Ariun  had  given  to  the  dithy- 
nmh  into  the  aulocdic.    As  the  di- 

tiij&uiib  \aix  lu  antu»ut>phic  character,  it  became 
Md  aMre  thoroughly  miaetie  or  dnnatie, 
it* perfqnnantx'  n-qulred  more  than  ordinary 
duU,  ditbynuoU  came  to  be  perfunncd  by  ami- 
^(AriNsC  FrM,  zr.  H,  iOst  tii  9  j  Pint.  <fe 
p.  1141,1..  ;  Pruclus,  ap.  /'/,.,/.  cod.  2n9. 
iiekker ;  ikxk,  ii.  part  iL  p.  312,  &,c) 
rw  urdioary  dmniaflt     vniTaiat  cnlture  of  nrasic 
''^1  hiii:,^.  ;;ould  make  it  no  diHicult  niatttr  to 
M  a  cimrua.  Wealthy  men  or  ^lanu  no  doubt 
dMcnitae,  as  they  mamtained  povu 
"^-^   Paala  of  diitiMtiao  would  We 
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chorenlae  attached  to  them.  There  were  also  pro- 
fessed chorus-trainers,  whose  ierTiw.s  were  in  re- 
quisition when  the  poet  was  unable  Ut  drill  the 
chorus  himself,  and  these  often  had  a  body  of 
choreotaa  attached  to  them.  The  recitation  of 
Pindar^  second  Isthmian  ode  was  undertaken  in 
tiiis  way  by  Nicesippus,  with  an  Agrigeatine 
chorus.  The  sixth  Olympian  ode  was  undertaken 
by  AciK-as,  a  Boeotian,  with  a  tmincd  chorus 
which  he  brought  with  him  (bchol.  ad  Find. 
/sClak  ii  C,  Cfymi^  tL  14«).  Meet  of  Pindar^ 
epinicin  were  comus-songs,  though  not  all  (Hodc, 
ii.  2.  p.  255 — 257),  and  the  com  uses  which  sang 
them  muit  fireqocndy  haro  heen  of  a  aonewliat 
artiBdal  construction. 

Respecting  the  mode  in  which  tragedy  was  de- 
veloped ftmn  Aa  dhhynuBlk,  and  the  finMnm  ef 
the  chorus  in  tragedy,  the  JMadcT  b  idbied  to 
the  article  TaAUOXOU. 

Fkvm  the  iSaam  of  Sephodes  onwarde  tile  zegnhv 
number  of  the  chorus  in  a  trailed  v  was  15.  (Schnl. 
ad  Aristoph.  JSgatf.  586,  Av.  298 ;  Pollux,  iv. 
108.)   The  acoount  ghren  by  Soidas  (a.  v. 
kA^i),  that  Sophocles  raised  the  number  firooi 
12  to  15  is  deserving  of  attention,  though  there  are 
great  difficulties  connected  with  it    I'ollii.x  (iv. 
110)  has  an  absurd  story  Aat  the  number  of  the 
choma  was  50  before  the  rpnrr>«rnt!itinn  nf  the  Tu- 
lucnides  of  Aeschylus,  ana  that  tiie  number  was 
then  reduced  by  a  law  on  account  of  the  terror  pro- 
duccd  by  the  appearance  of  the  50  Eumeni<b's.  It 
seems  scarcely  poaubk  to  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  choms  in 
the  early  dranuia  of  Aeschylus.    T!tc  fact  that  the 
number  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus  was  50,  and 
that  the  nythdogim  mamber  «f  Ae  Oeeanidet 
and  Danaides  was  thf  '^nnii^  tempts  one  t'l  stu  pose 
that  the  chorus  in  the  Prometheus  and  the  bup- 
plicee  eooaatad  «f  60.   Moat  wittcfa,  boweiTer, 
agree  in  thinking  that  such  a  number  was  t-  o 
large  to  have  been  employed  ^Welcker,  Aetc/t^ 
TriloffiA,  pi  27,  &c  ;  HennaBB,  DiutrL  de  Okont 
Eumeti.  i.  and  ii.  Opusc  vol.  ii.)     Miiller  (/>!»• 
mrttUioM  m  tk$  Eunu  uiilis  of  Arjtd^flmt^  1.  A  ; 
nitt.  of  Or.  Uk,  ^ propounds  Ibe  theny 
that  the  dithyrambic  chorus  of  50,  when  tnuM> 
ferred  to  tragedy,  was  reduced  to  48,  and  that  a 
choma  of  tlat  number  was  assigned  to  the  poet 
for  four  phiya,  the  trilogy  and  the  satyric  drama, 
and  was  subdivided  into  sections  of  12,  each  of 
which  was  the  ciiuruA  lor  one  pby.    In  support 
of  this  he  endeavours  to  point  out  instances  of 
rli'>ni;r>s  of  this  number  being  found  in  Ai-schylii-s 
tli:\t  in  the  Agamemnon,  which  re-appcan*  ns 
the  Areo|xigite$  in  the  Eumenides,  and  that  in 
the  Pernae.    Ibit  the  insittficioiRy  of  the  evidence 
brought  forward  to  estabiLih  Oxu  ba«  bceti  »aii»- 
factorily  pointed  out  by  Hermann  in  his  review  of 
Miiller's  edition  of  the  Eumenides  {O/msc.  vol. 
vL).  The  idea  that  the  chorus  c^the  Sumcuidcs  con- 
aiated  ef  three  (Btomfield,  Praef.  od  Amek.  Pen.), 
has  met  with  very  liltU-  fnv  nrr  among  German 
scholars,  thotigh  the  aiguments  brought  against  it 
ara  not  all  of  tba  moat  eoaTindnf  kmd,  imd  it  is 
to  bo  borne  in  niifid  that  the  intitxluclion  of  tho 
Aieopagites,  dec  into  the  play,  would  render  the 
fewness  of  sneh  a  dwnis  less  strfting  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.    The  later  thoru» 
of  15  was  the  only  one  thai  the  gtammariaus 
knew  any  tUag  abont.  It  was  arannd  ia  ft. 

(TtrpdTwvos,  Btyai.  Magn.  A  V. 
T  4 
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TpfTTV^iM  t  VUhmm't  AmMu^ji.  p.  178),  b  mnk 

(,\vyd)  and  file  ((ttIxo',  erro^xoi).  It  rnt^rrd 
tba  tlMAtre  bj  the  parage  to  the  right  of  the 
apeelaton  CThbatkum].  When  it  «iit««d  thm; 
a^ri'.ist  it  was  m'uI  to  como  in  Karh  C^fyd,  wh»'ii 
five  abreoAt,  icar^  rrolxov%  (Holiuz,  iv.  1U8).  iu 
•Dinaee  tmed  WJioSey ;  he  Icariiif  tke  etag? 
in  the  coune  of  the  play  u*Ta<rTa<r*i  ;  ita  ro 
eotmnce  ivtwdpo^s ;  iu  exit  ti4>oiou  (In  the 
Eomraidea  the  choros  ent««ed  in  an  hngoHar 
manner  awoftdZ^r,)  Ai  it  entered  in  three  lint**, 
with  the  spectators  on  ita  left,  the  ataf^  on  its 
right,  the  middle  choreutca  of  the  left  row  (rpt'rot 
itptartpov)  was  the  CtajfhMum  or  Ilogcmon,  who 
in  early  timrs  at  least  was  not  unfn  i|ii<Milly  i)io 
chonigii*  hinisvlf.  (Alben.  xiv.  p.  ;  buid. 
s.  V.  x"/>a7(iv.)  When  thajr  bad  iakea  thieir  aiip 
t>  ;  >  in  tliig  onltT,  tho  row  nrarrst  to  thr  yporta- 
tors  buru  the  name  apurrtpoaraTeu^  tku  t^iwards 
the  stage  >s|ierr<trat»  and  the  middle  row 
rdrau.  T\tf  choriMitAo  rit  tfii>  c  farthest  from 
th<'  Corypbaeua,  were  called  upaawtSirai,  These 
placet  were  also  caUed  hrmShmmt  rmi  x^spew. 
(Pollux,  ii.  Ifil,  iv.  107;  Photius,  p.  210,  ed- 
Bekker;  FIuU  Syap.  v.  5.  pi.  67B,d.;  Hesjch. 
«.  w.)  Minier  anangea  then  an  that  the  <V>'- 
phaous  stands  n[><tn  thf^  Thyn»<  li\  or  at  Kait  upon 
the  steps  of  it  (Eumcn.  JJvmrL),  and  so  oonrened 
with  tM  acton  orer  the  beadi  of  the  dionui  Her* 
mann  {Rev.  of  Mu/Ier't  Eumen.  Opuac  vol,  vi. 
p.  143,  &c.)  denies  this,  and  infers  from  the  ac- 
counts of  VitruTius  and  other  ancient  Mthorities 
that  the  dMCW  took  ita  tllltan  and  performed  iu 
evolutions  upon  a  platform  mie  or  two  feet  lower 
than  the  stage,  and  reaching  from  the  sto&e  to  the 
Thymelo  which  tloed  in  the  middle  of  tlu-  entire 
spoce  called  Koritrrpa.  On  the  »trp«  of  tlio  Thy- 
mcle,  and  therdure  U-low  the  6px^}^'''pfh  properly 
BO  called,  were  stationed  the  mtuiciant  and  cor- 
tiiiii  pn! icf-offlcers  to  kffji  nrdpr.  Of  course  the 
positions  first  taken  up  b;^  the  cborcutae  were  only 
niained  till  thc^  eoaanienood  their  e^elntiflask  1V» 
guide  them  in  theao,  1;n were  marked  ujmn  the 
Doarda  with  which  the  orchestra  was  floored.  The 
flute  aa  woU  aa  the  dthaia  wao  wed  aa  an  aeeom> 

jKinimrnt  to  the  choric  s  i  The  dance  of  the 
tragic  chorus  was  called  ^/*^t\«ia,  answering  to 
the  gymnopaedie  danee  dT  the  Doran  ebomses 

(Atliea.  /.  <:). 

The  ordinary  number  of  the  chonu  in  a  comedy 
mw  24  (SehoL  ad  AtiaL  Am,  298,  Aeiam.  SIO, 
Jvquit.  .586  ;  Pollux,  iv.  10.0  ;  TzcUes,  prutfff.  ad 
J^foopkr.  p.  1).  Like  the  tragic  ch(»TU  it  was 
anna^ied  in  a  qoadiangnhu-  fiirm,  and  entered  the 
orchestra  from  opposite  sides,  aooording  ns  it  was 
supposed  to  come  from  tho  city  or  from  the 
country.  It  consisted  sometimes  half  of  ntale  and 
half  iif  female  elioreutae.  It  seenis  to  be  amis- 
take  of  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanen  ( fujtti't.  1. 
6H(})  that  in  such  cases  the  former  were  \  the 
latter  II  in  numlicr.  At  leoot  in  the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes  the  chorus  consisU  of  12  male  and 
12  female  birds,  (297—304.)  The  dance  of  tho 
comic  chorus  was  the  tdpSa^^  which  answered 
to  the  Hyporchematic  style  of  the  Done  chonis. 
In  the  Satvric  dnuua  the  chorus  ocmsiMed  of  Sa- 
tyn.  Of  bow  ntaay  it  eonsiited  eannot  he  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  Tt«  dance  was  called 
trlHtyvn.  It  answered  to  the  Pyrrhic.  (Atbm.  L 
p.  20,  xir.  P.6B0.) 

Whea  a  pool  inunded  to  bri^g  fivward  ftp^gr^ 
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he  had  to  apply  for  a  choras  (xop^  olrdr)  fa  4# 
archonK,  to  the  kin^  archon  if  the  plaj  was  to  ba 
brought  forward  at  the  l^enaca,  tm  th«  anhmm 
cponynna  if  at  the  fieat  DiooTMu    li  ^  fkj 

were  ihoniihl  to  dewne  It,  he  rt  ceivtti  a  thfJlMS 
(Xo^f  XofiSdyfw)^  the  expense*  of  wiit*.a  w«f« 
borne  by  a  chervgus  [CllAaMUit].  The  paet 
then  cither  tniiiutl  (iiidcKtiy}  the  rlioj-us  Lit.uieli^ 
which  Aescbylua  <^ftea  did  (Atheo.  i.  p.  21)^  or 
cuiruaiea  uun  dqhiwm  toa  pniMara  cwwna  vsnner 
(Xop<)^iidvtra\of)^  who  usually  had  nn  awi»taiit 
(vwoitBdaKoKos^  Pollux,  iv.  106).  For  trainii^ 
the  chorui  in  iU  evolutions  there  was  also  an 
ipXVf^oiiida-Kokos.  The  chorus  in  comedies  at 
f)r<>t  consisted  of  amatonia  (^cAa*«-rai,  Arut. 
a).  [C.  P.iLJ 

CHOUS  ixo*v<s,  xoZt),  a  Grvek  liqtikl  ncMBi* 
which  i»  skit-  *!  hv  all  tlie  authuritlis  to  be  ri^r!i' 
to  the  Hoiuan  cuugius,  and  to  ctmuuii  six  ^ihjrA. 
or  sextarii,  nearly  6  pint*  Bagtisll.  SwJaa  alone 
makes  a  Jii-tinction  between  the  x**'~*  ''^"'^  *^*' 
Xe*vx»  making  the  former  equal  to  two  aextah^ 
and  the  htler  eqaal  to  aix.  Now  whea  we  ia> 
member  that  the  x^^"^  coniinL-nly  nsod  .xt  a 
drinking  vessel  at  Athenian  entertainmepta  (Art- 
stoph.  ileloww.  V.  1086)1,  that  on  the  day  of  the 

[I)k»\\sia],  a  |>ri7A»  wa.'*  f^'iven  to  the  pef»oti 
who  lir»t  drank  off  his  x*^^'*  ^^'^ 
OotoB  ii  arid  to  have  drank  three  x'if$  of  wiaa 

at  a  draught,  it  is  incredible  that  in  these  tatm 
the  lorjre  x^^*'  mentioned  above  could  be  lauml 
It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  there  vms  alsea 
smaller  measure  of  the  same  imme,  containing;,  as 

Suidas  fitites.  two  sextorii,  or  nearly  2  pints  Ki  ?- 
lish.  At  hfjit  it  was  must  likely  tlie  comn.un 
name  for  a  drinking  vessel.  According  to  Crates 
(J/>.  A  thru.  x\.  p.  4  9^\  the  xo^'^  h.'ul  orii;i:i:i1ly  a 
.<i:niilar  form  to  tiie  i^anatin-iuiic  auiphurae,  ajtd  was 
also  called  irsAiini.  (Pollux,  x.  73  ;  Warm,  Af 
Fand.  M^ns.  Ac,  pp.  127, 136, 141,  198  ;  HoMer, 
A  nrwHt  Weufhtf^  &c  p.  2 1 1— 2 1 3. )  [  P.  S.  ]  ' 
CliREOUS  DIKE  {Xf*^  a  simple 

action  for  drht,  was,  like  most  of  tlie  otlicr  "Ti^n 
arising  upon  an  alleged  breach  of  contract,  rctenrd 
to  the  joriadietioti  «r  the  tiweinoihelae,  wbca  the 

»nm    in    qnestion  fimminted  to  nmre   than  t-n 
drachmae.    If  otherwise,  it  fell  under  the  cogni' 
zanee  of  tboee  ittnctaat  magistrates,  who  wffe 
orijii  I'a  I'l'i  ty  in  number,  and  styh  d  atx>iril'iij'v 
oi  TpiiKorra:  but  afterwa^d^  in  Goosc<]aaice  of 
the  odium  attaebia^  to  tbii  name,  wbich  bad  ab* 
served  to  designate  the  oligarchic  tyrants,  received 
an  accession  of  ten  colleagues  and  a  cnrrespondinf 
change  of  title.    (Pollux,  viiL  100.)    If  the  came 
could  be  classed  among  tho  fj^^wai  ttaai,  aa,  ftr 
instance,  when  the  debt  arose  upon  a  merrantile 
transaction,  the  thcsmothctae  wmld  still  L;i^f 
jurisdietioa  in  it,  though  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit  were  an  alien,  otherwise  it  seem«  that  wl'^ii 
such  a  pci-bou  v\ad  the  defendant,  it  wnst  brouj^bt 
into  the  court  of  the  pelemaicb.  (Moer,^* 
Pror  p  'i'.)     If  the  caiiw  were  treated  as  a 
Hkt}  h/jLuopiK-f)^  as  above  mentioned,  the  pkiatiif 
would  forfeit  a  sixth  port  of  the  snm  conteiMd, 
ujxm  failiiit;  to  olifr'n  tli    '.  .  'r-  of  one-fifil!  r.f  th? 
dicasts  (6uid.  s.  r.  'Evw^tMa)  j  but  we  are  not 
infoimed  whetber  tbia  regulation  was  appliaU^ 
under  iiniilar  ciirtmistaticrs,  m  all  proS' cuion*  for 
debt.    The  speech  of  Demostbcne*  against  Tioift- 
tbcna  was  made  la  a  eanae  of  tbia  ktnd.  [J.&M.I 
CHRONOLO'QIA  (;y9MAayfoX  ii  tbe  ( 
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W-rtidk  tiwii  ■eMaredaccMdinslo  the  eoBnefl 

cf  ihe  ftara,  and  mont  especially  of  the  sun  nmi 
uom ;  kwi  in  the  more  limited  seii^*  in  wiiicli 
«v  Im*  tft  treat  of  dbroiioUigjr  here,  it  is  a  part 
t'  hUtr'^-,  and  :..;i»;!je4  iw  to  ;Ls--,i>jn  er..  !  V.istnrical 
cmt  to  ttie  date  to  which  it  beiocp.  '1  he  reduc- 
tin  dT  nj  giren  date  in  ntktnitj  to  the  oor> 
r- -i^Tiidlnij  yi  ar.  month,  or  day,  in  our  modem 
cDQfNitatjm  of  time,  is  tometimea  a  matter  of 
^Trat  difiadtT,  and  often  of  abootnte  impoasi- 
iMJtT  ;  for  utTJ-^y  an  tlic  iialior.8  of  aiiti(}iiity  h*:- 
ff^lkm  jear  »t  n  di:rerent  time,  some  used  solar 
mi  ddtor  Inar  vca:^,  and  otMtt  i^n  a  eom- 
bicatioo  of  the  two;  nearly  all,  nuirontr,  bad 
4idereat  a»t  that  is,  points  of  time  from  which 
•ibeqwxt  and  preceding  yean  are  counted  ;  and 
ia  addition  to  this  there  occur  a  great  many 
^aa^  and  fluctuationa  in  one  and  the  same 
tituD ;  and  the  historians  whose  works  have  come 
d<f««  to  as,  are  not  alwa^-s  very  precise  in  mark- 
lilt  time  to  w  hich  the  cvonts  lelonp,  so  that 
mu&i  iiave  Krcourse  to  all  nuuincr  of  coiubina- 
inti,  or  an  left  to  conjectunM. 

Ft  \\ c  TrriTrr.cr  ii»  which  the  (triH'l<a  and  T^o- 
i^ijis  cskulated  their  years  aud  uionths  we  refer 
Is  At  inkfe  Caudcdaiuvm,  and  we  iball  bere 
cwj&ce  oonelTes  to  nn  account  of  the  mannpr  in 
v'ikit^  these  Dations  caicuhited  and  stated  the 
OTMto  «f  their  histmy.    The  Greeks  reckonnl 
llieir  years  generally  accordin;?  to  iht  ir  magis- 
travci,  iQ  the  tatij  taatm  according  to  the  years  of 
ti»e  mga.  sf  Aetr  kinfi,  and  afterward*  aoeordhif 
u  ibcir  asiraal  ma|ri>*ratcs.  At  Athens  the  year  was 
aUcd  ^  the  Baste  of  one  of  the  nine  archona,  who 
few  ti»  cireoBiitatiea  wae  caDed  ^x^*'  i-wtewfun 
.'it     hi.n  jsir  excellence  ;  nnd  at  Sjiarla  llic 
jcaa  «ci«  oUed  after  one  of  the  five  ephors,  who 
i*  tUi  icaaon  was  ISkewlae  (enned  iwim/not. 
(Ttscyd  il  2  ;  Xenoph,  Anab.  il  3.  §  10  ;  Polyb. 

Psoa.  iiu  1 1.  §  2.)  But  the  years  of  the 
Atisein  srchons  and  the  Spartan  epbors,  coin- 
oditift  s-ith  the  civil  year  in  those  states,  did  not 
(sitKuW  with  PBch  other,  for  the  ephors  eiuired 
Bpon  their  oliicc  in  the  Attic  month  of  Bocdru- 
while  the  archons  oriirinally  entered  upon 
Assn  in  the  iM-^jinnin^  of  Oainclion,  and  ever 
Race  the  ^tsar  b.  u  4^0,  at  the  beginning  of  He- 
^^tMclacsB,  la  Argos  time  was  counted  accord- 

3 to  the  y«ir?  nf  the  high  priestess  of  Ilcra,  who 
d  her  office  for  life  inf»ffis  ;  Tbut^d.  ii.  2  ; 
Sud.  f. «.  'HpwiUsy  ;  and  the  iahabitante  of  Elis 
T*'.:!':;!)-  rixkont  d  neoordin;?  to  the  Olympic  ijames, 
vLi.k  »m  celebrated  erety  fifth  year  during  the 
£m  full  QiMsi  wbieh  feUowed  after  the  •anner 
*f*tiic  l:i  this  manner  every  Greek  state  or  city 
ulc^abed  tuoe  accordii^  to  its  own  peculiar  or  local 
<n,  aad  thoe  wu  no  em  which  wae  ased  by  aU 
^Grftkj  in  oomm«i  for  the  ordinary  jniriioses  of 
UiMeriaas,  Uierefore,  down  to  Uus  middle  of 
*•      eeotuty  a.  c.,  firequently  made  aae  of  the 
'^***f|«  ajC'-'  ;tiiaincd  by  men,  in  order  to  fix  the 
tiine  la  » ttnsoer  intelligible  to  all  Greeks.  The 
«ge  atuined  by  man  (ytrtd^  aeUu),  is 
ajJ  I'  lt^  d  })y  Herodotus  (vi  9U)  at  33^  years. 
^BM^s,      flourished  about  B.  c.  260,  was  the 
haiarita  who  cotmted  the  years  by  Olj-nt- 
¥^  each  of  which  contained  four  years.  The 
V^wib^flf  the  Olympiad*  is  commonly  fixed  in 
the  Ttsr  3&38  of  the  JuKan  period,  or  in  U.C.  77ti. 
•ij*'-  Aiiit  lo  rvduce  any  given  Olympiad  to  years 
Man  Ociit^^i^  QL  97«  we  take  the  mimbcr  of 


{  the  Olympiedi  actually  dapeed,  that  u,  86,  mul. 

tiply  it  by  4,  and  deduct  the  niimhrr  ohtained 
from  776,  eo  that  the  first  year  of  the  &7tii  01. 
wiU  be  the  seme  as  the  year  432  B.  c  If  the 
numbrr  of  Olympiads  amounts  to  more  than  776 
years,  that  is,  if  the  Ol^-mpiad  lalls  after  the  birth 
Christ,  the  praceas  is  the  same  at  before,  hut 
from  the  eura  ohtained  hy  nmltiplying  the  Olym- 
piads by  4,  we  must  dedixt  the  number  77<j>  and 
what  TCinaint  it  the  nttmher  of  the  yean  after 
Chrl?t.  This  calcuhitinn  according  to  Olympiads, 
however,  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  applied 
to  the  ordiimry  buttneet  of  life,  but  to  have  been 
confined  to  literature,  and  more  especially  to  his- 
tory. Some  writers  also  adopted  the  Trojan  cnv, 
the  fall  of  Troy  being  placed  by  Eratosthenes  and 
tliose  who  adopted  this  era,  in  the  year  B.  &  1184. 
After  the  time  of  Ahwander  the  Orrat,  ?cvei;il 
other  eras  were  iutrudnced  in  the  kingdoms  that 
arote  out  of  hit  empire.  J  he  first  was  the  Philip- 
pic era,  sometimes  also  called  the  era  of  Alexander 
or  the  era  of  Jldessa  ;  it  begmi  on  the  i2th  of  No- 
vember B.C.  324,  the  date  of  the  aooearim  of 
I'hili;i  Arrhidaeus.  The  secnnd  vv;u  t!ic  em  of  the 
Selencidao,  begiiming  on  the  Ist  ot  October  B.  c 
312,  the  date  of  the  vietorj  of  Seleueut  Nicotor  at 
Gazii,  and  of  his  re-conquest  of  Babylonia.  Thii 
era  was  used  very  extensively  in  the  East.  '1  he 
Chaldaean  era  dinerad  from  it  only  by  sixmonths, 
beginning  in  the  sprint:  f>f  B.  r.  311.  *  La.illy,  tho 
eras  of  Antioch,  of  which  there  were  three,  but 
the  one  mett  cooiinonly  used  began  in  Norcm- 
ber  n.  c,  4.0.  In  Europe  none  vva.s  so  ^^eni  rally 
adopted,  at  least  in  litmture,  us  the  era  of  the 
Olympiads  ;  and  at  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated 293  times,  we  have  2^3  Olvmple  cycle*, 
that  it,  1172  ^eart,  77€  of  which  fall  before,  and 
396  after  Chntt.  l^t  when  the  Greeks  adopted 
Christianity,  they  probably  ceased  to  SKkon  by 
Olympiads,  and  adopted  the  Julian  year.  (Cor- 
»iui,  /''asH  Alticij  Florence,  1744 — 56,  4  vols.  4tu, ; 
Ideier,  //um/f'Uch  der  naOiem.  und  technisch.  Chro- 
uol.  lU  rlin,  U!-i5,  2  vols.  «vo.  ;  Clinton,  FatUJId* 
kun-i,  U.vlord,  1830—1834,  a  voK  8vo.) 

The  Romans  in  the  earliest  timet  counted  their 
year.'i  by  their  highest  magistrates,  and  from  the 
tiuic  of  the  republic  according  to  their  consuU, 
whose  names  were  tcgutered  in  the  FattL  Thit 
era,  which  may  be  termed  the  arra  coti.suIan'>\ 
however  did  not  bc^in  at  all  times  at  tiie  same 
point,  for  in  the  eailiett  timet  of  the  republic,  the 
Consuls  entered  tipnn  their  office  on  the  calendao 
of  ScxtiUs,  at  the  time  of  the  dcccmvirate  ou  the 
idee  of  Mwf,  afterwardt  on  die  idet  of  December, 
and  at  a  still  later  time  on  the  ides  of  March, 
tmtil  in  n.c.  153  the  connils  bt^anrcgularlyto  cuter 
upon  their  office  on  the  Itt  of  Jaanary.  Thit  con- 
stant  shifting  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes 
that  produced  tlie  confusion  in  the  oontular  era,  of 
which  Livy  (iL  18,  21,  &c.)  complahit.  The  cm^ 
sular  em  %v:ui  the  one  commonly  used  by  tho 
Homana  for  ail  practical  purposes,  the  d<tte  of  on 
e^t  being  marked  by  the  namet  of  the  consuls, 
in  whose  year  of  ofiice  it  had  htfipencd.  Hut 
along  with  this  era  there  existed  another,  whiih 
as  it  was  never  btroduced  into  the  affatn<  of  com- 
mon life,  and  was  used  only  by  the  historians, 
may  be  termed  iht;  historical  t  nt.  It  reckoned  tho 
yesu-it  from  the  fuuadatiun  uf  tiie  city  {afj  urfjc  intt- 
dilgl^  j  hnt  the  year  of  the  IbundatioQ  of  the  ci^ 
mt  a  viettion  of  uncertajaty  anumf  the  lloiuKni 
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m  CRTHONIA. 

tilcnuelvM*   M.  Terantini  Vwro  pkwd  it  on  the 

21st  of  April  ill  llie  third  year  uf  llu-  6tli  Olym- 
piad, that  is,  B.C.  753.  (FluL  Horn.  12  ;  Dionys. 
L  88 ;  Cife  D»  JMn.  fi.  47  ;  Veil  Pat  L  8 ;  Ceo. 
■*.riii.  7>  D'lr  y<il.  17.)  This  era  v>;is  adoptwl  by 
YcUcius  Fotcrculufl,  PLinj,  Tadtua,  A.  Uellitu, 
JKm  Caaritu,  Bntnpiiit,  and  othcn.  Next  to 
the  Varroniaii  cnv,  tlio  innst  tclthrated  waa  that 
of  M.  PoKtua  Cato,  who  placed  the  foundatiun  of 
Rmm  in  first  year  or  tlw  7th  01}inpiAd,  or 
in  the  qicing  of  a  c.  7.V2.  (Dionys.  i.  74  ;  Sync^  U. 
Ckronoff.  p.  194,  a.)  The  date  fixed  apon  in  the 
ofra  Cnpitolimi  (ao  called  fiooB  the  Fasti  Capi- 
tolbi),  by  Polybius  (Dioigrt.  t  &  ;  Cic,  De  Hep. 
ii.  10>  an<1  Cnnirlhw  Nrpos,  was  one  year  Liter ; 
Q.  Fabiua  Pictor  placed  the  foundation  in  the  first 
year  of  the  8th  Olympiad,  i.  Cw  747  B.  c  (Diooys. 
/.  r.\  ;>iul  CIiu  AlimentUi  rvcn  placed  it  in  the 
lotirih  year  ut  ilie  12lh  Ol3^lH»ia^i,  I  c.  lie.  729. 
Kimiits,  on  the  other  hand,  pboed  the  building  of 
l{i>iii.>  alMtut  100  or  110  years  earlier  than  Tiu>?t 
otiier  wrilen  (V'arro,  De  He  Ittut.  iii.  1)  ;  aiid 
Timaevt  went  so  ftr  aa  to  rr^tord  the  foundation 
of  Home  cotitcmpnranfom  with  that  <»f  CartlKit,'*'. 
placing  it  '6ii  years  before  the  first  Uljmpiad. 
Bat  no  relianee  can  be  placed  oa  tony  of  these 
gtati-iiioiits  ;  as  hiiUTTfr  it  r\-rp?^ry  tu  Imvt'  mic 
point  to  start  from,  the  Varronion  era  has  bein 
■soiteeniiumly  adopted  by  modern  writers.  (Cotnp. 

Fisil:<T,  /i'()»(/>v/;c  /<  ^tfiu'eln^  p.  4,  &r.')     \\,.  S.] 

CaUYbE  NDKTA,  co*Uy  cha«?d  dishes  used 
Vy  the  Romam  at  their  entertainments.  They  are 
mentioned  ^<-v.  r;il  timos  l.y  Martial  (ii-  43,  11,  vi. 
94,  xiv.  97),  and  Croai  the  epitbct^ixz  which  he 
ftppUea  to  diera,  as  wdl  as  from  the  etymology 
of  the  name,  they  appear  to  have  been  of  silvrr. 
with  golden  ornaments.  Cicero  (  Vcrr.  iv.  21 — 23) 
mentions  reasels  of  thb  kind.  He  calls  their 
golden  om amenta  bi  general  myi//a,  but  again  dis- 
tinguishes them  as  erw/tae  and  emUemata  (c.  23)  ; 
the  former  were  probiibly  embossed  figures  or 
clmsingH  fixed  t»n  to  the  silver,  so  that  they  could 
be  ft  iii'ived  and  transferred  to  f<lli<  r  vessels,  and 
the  Utter  inlaid  or  wrought  into  ii  (corap.  c  24  : 
ilEo,  AT  jKit.  lhti  ei  turSmlit  quae  vrUrrat^  ita  teUe  in 
aurtis  illigabat,  tto  apte  in  acyphis  aurcii 

includebut,  &c).  The  embossed  work  appt-ars  to 
be  wferred  to  by  Paullus  (eymLia  aiv'iffis  crusfi.< 
Utimta,  Div'.  34.  tit.  2.  g.  XV\  and  th'o  inlaid  orna- 
meuts  by  6(-neca  {argentum^  in  quod  aoUdi  amri 
eadtOam  dmemitriU        T.).   (Comp.  Caxla- 

TURA.l  S.] 

CKYSOA'SPIDES.  [AnGVRAsriDKS.] 
CHRY80U8  (xpwroSf).  [Avitvif.:} 
niTIIO'NIA  (xBSyia),  a  U-\Wt\]  cdcLratrd 
at  iiermione  in  honour  of  Demctcr,  sunuuncd 
Chthonia.  The  followinir  is  the  description  of  it 
pivon  by  Paiisninas  (it.  .'}.").  5  4,  <^r.)  :  — •  "  The  in- 
luibitants  of  iiermione  oclebFate  the  Chthonia 
every  year,  in  Summer,  in  tills  mamief :— They 
form  a  procession,  headed  by  the  priests  and  ma- 
gistrates of  the  year,  who  are  followed  by  men 
and  women.  Even  for  children  it  is  costomarr  to 
pay  homage  to  the  goddess  by  joining  the  proces- 
sion. They  wear  white  gmnnents,  and  on  their 
heads  they  have  chaplcts  of  flowers,  which  they 
call  iro(r/4o<rdvSaXei,  whidl,  howCTcr,  from  their 
iiae  and  colour,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  in- 
aeribed  on  them  recording  the  premature  death  of 
Hyncinthus,  seem  to  mc  to  be  hyacinths.  Dohind 
the  procession  there  follow  p«aona  leading  bj 


CIPFU& 

strings  an  nntaaed  haifcr  jnst  taken  from  thoberf, 

and  drag  it  iiitf  the  tcnijde,  wlicrt-  l'i>ur  tdd  wOTfTT 
perform  the  sacrifice,  one  ot  tfa«>m  cutting  iIm 
animaPs  throat  with  a  scythe.  Tl«  doora  of  the 
tcm|>l.-,  which  dnrinjj  this  sacnfic**  bad  hn-en  shut, 
are  thrown  open,  and  persons  especmilpr  appointed 
fiw  the  purpose,  lead  in  a  oseosid  kesfiK*  thsn  a 
third  and  a  Iniirtli,  all  of  winch  .are  Kvcrificed  by 
the  matrons  in  the  manner  described.  A  cnri0as 
circtunstancs  in  tUa  aokmnity  is^  «ka*  all  lbs 
hi'ifiTS  must  fall  on  the  same  ^Id<.•  on  w  likli  t^ 
first  felL**  The  nlendottr  and  ricb  offori^gi  of 
thisftatifa]  MO  also  memisMd  by  Adiaa  (HmL 
Animal,  x\.  4),  who,  however,  makes  no  nu-rn:  a 
of  the  matrons  of  whom  Pausanias  speaks,  but 
says  that  the  sacr^ee  of  the  heifers  was  perfinnid 
by  the  priestess  of  Deineter. 

The  Lnct'dacmonians  adopted  tbe  worship  of 
Demeter  Chthonia  from  tbe  Ilermionefina,  some  of 
whose  kinsflMn  bad  aettled  in  Messenia  (Pans,  iii 
14.  §5) ;  hence  we  way  inft-r  that  they  rrl.O^ratwI 
either  the  same  festival  a^  that  of  the  lieniJtMit^aQS, 
or  one  .-^iinilar  to  it  £Ia&] 

CHYTRA  (x«>^/«>.  tOLLA.] 
CIDARIS.  [Tiara.] 

CI  LI  CI  I'M  a  hair-doth.   The  mativ 

rial  of  which  the  Greeks  and  llotnans  alnii-iit 
uiiivcrsally  made  this  kind  of  cloth,  was  the  hair 
of  goatSL   The  Asiaiiea  nado  St  of  oaaaelvbmr. 
fi'iaf;*  were  bred  fur  this  purj'Osio  in  the  ^jt'  st"^ 
abundance^  and  with  the  longest  hair,  in  Cilicta ; 
and  from  this  country  tho  Latin  i.  aso  of  foeh 
Anxh  wa,s  derived.    Lycia,  Phrygia,  Sj^in.  ard 
Libya  also  produced  the  same  article.    The  duUi 
obtained  by  s^wmtny  and  weaving  goatVbair  was 
nearly  black,  mid  w  as  used  for  tiii'  cfnrv-  hal  it* 
which  sailors  and  fishermen  wore,  as  it  was  the 
least  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  beif^  wet ;  jAs 
for  horse-cloths,  tents,  sacks,  and  bags  to  bold 
workmen's  tools  (JahrUia  rasa),  and  for  the  par- 
pose  of  covering  military  cngin(»  and  the  walb 
and  towns  of  besieged  citiaa,  so  at  to  daaden  the 
force  of  the  mm,  and  to  preserve  the  woodwork 
from  l)eing  set  ou  lire.    (Aristat.  Hid.  Amim.  vbi. 
L'H  ;  Aeluui,  xvL  30 ;  Varr.  De  Re  RusL  ii.  H ; 
Vir-  CVor,;.  iii.  312;  Avien.  On  Mar.  21 
;  Vegct.  Ars  \\t.  i.  42.)  U-^'i 

CINCTUS  GAHI  NUS.  [ToOa.) 

Cl'NOULUM.  [Zona.] 

CINERA'RIUS.  [Calamistruji.J 

CI'NERKS.  [Fuifoa.) 

CI'NIFLO.  [C.u.AMrsTRrxf.] 

CIPPUS.  1.  A  low  column,  sometimes  round, 
but  raeio  frequently  rectangular,  naed  aa  a  ia> 
piilchral  monument  (Pcrs.  Sot.  L  3€.)  Sertial 
of  such  cippi  are  in  the  Xownly  oollectios  ki  tbs 
British  Mnseam,  one  of  whidh  is  given  hi  ths 

woodcut  annexed.  The  inseription  is  to  the  me- 
mory of  Viritt  Primitiva,  the  wife  of  L«odiu  Vuius 
Helius,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  yotfit  <as 
month,  and  twenty-four  days.  Brjow  the  lal  Wt, 
a  festoon  of  iruits  and  flowers  is  tospended  fro>s 
two  lama*  beads  at  tiio  eamcrs ;  and  at  the  Vfow 
comers  are  two  q>hinxcs,  with  a  heail  of  Piin  in 
the  area  between  them.  On  several  ci])pi  ve 
the  letters  S.  T.  T.  L.,  Uutl  is.  Sit  tiU  term  ktu, 
whence  Periiius,  in  tho  paoage  alrendy  referred 
to,  says,  A^on  leriar  dppm  mute  imprimit  osm.  H 
was  also  usual  to  place  on  the  cippus  the  extent  d 
the  burj-ing-ground  both  alon?  the  rood 
/raafe),  and  backwaida  to  tho  field  (as  yssiV 
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cmciNna 

oi  Vkewm  the  faiMffipdoii  4oe 

Imda  ao9  tetpui^r  ;  in  urd.T  that  it  might  not 
pMover  t  )  the  fi;  r  -  If  i  and  be  lold  by  at 


9 


tur  trmr.  (Il.ir.  So/.  L  8.  12;  IS  |  OnDi,  Jiuer^. 
>*a4379,  4557,&c.) 
1  AboBB^WT-Meiie  wC  «p  by  the  AgrincoMHw 

to  naik.  the  d-vi:>vui«  of  Uad$,  ■  (/Serifiom  Rm 
Jgr.f,i&^ei.  Goesiot.) 

%.  A  mSStur  entrenchment  made  of  the  trunks 
oftmi  ar-d  pafisados.     (Caes.  B.  G.  viL  78.) 
CiaCENSES  LUDI.    r<"'H(  t  s  ] 
CIHaNUS  («itt«in2s),  a  curapais.  The  com- 
l>*^  by  Btataniea,  arehitecia,  nMMns,  and 
•ptttm,  if  often  rrprtupnted  on  the  tombs  of 
■ckvti&cen,  together  with  the  other  inslrament^ 
t^Mir  {vo^»noo  or  tndtt.   The  amitxed  wood- 
rat  L«  o>r,:fd  from  a  tomh  fnand  at  Rome.  fGnitcr, 
Orp,  Inxrip.  t  i.  part  ii.  p.  644.)    It  cxhibiu  two 
U    «BmMiB.t  Tk.  th«  commoa  kind  nied 


hrdfiwlne  circlea  and  mca'^iirin?  di<fnnce«,  nnd 
■*  •ith  carved  legi,  probably  intended  to  mea- 
Uviekneti  of  cehimM,  cylindrical  pieoef  of 
*^  or  rrnilar  objwla.  T!ie  eornmon  kind  is 
by  tbe  acholiaat  on  Arietophanes  {^Nmb. 
J^S  «tio  cnmpofce  iti  imB  t»  that  «f  the  letter  A. 
IteMadirMoMta.]  Tha  aqrlh^oguM  119- 


IIU 


posed  this  instrument  to  Lave  been  invented  by 
Perdiz,  who  waa  the  nephew  of  Daedalog,  and 

throu;;h  envy  thrown  by  him  over  the  {inxipico  of 
the  Athenian  acropoliai  (Ovid,  A/e<.  viii.  241  — 
251.)  CnmiMiui  of  Tariooi  ftnaa  w«a  diacorered 

in  a  statuarv's  hous*-  at  Ponjpt-iL  f  J.  Y.l 

CIRCITO'RES.  ICA8TR-4.] 
CIRCUMLITIO.  [PicrraA.] 
CIRCUMLUTIO.  [ALLt'vio.1 
CIRCUITORES,  [Ca 
CIRCUS  (<wT<J«f>o>ioj),  a  place  for  choriot- 
aad  hone-iaceM,  and  in  which  the  Reman 
rarc«  (nrrenffn  Lwti)  took  place.  When  Tar- 
(iuiuiiu  Priscus  had  taken  the  town  of  Apiolae 
from  the  Ulna,  aa  ralatad  to  the  cariy  Reman 
!<  j(  lids,  he  commemorated  hia  auccess  by  nn  •  x- 
hibition  of  racea  and  pafaiatie  contests  in  the 
Mureian  valley,  between  the  Pklatine  and  Aren- 
tine  hills  ;  an^und  which  a  number  of  t«>mporaiy 
platforms  were  erected  by  the  patn  a  n!id  equitea, 
called  speiiacmla^/ori,  or //m/i',  irvui  tlu  ir  n  sem- 
blaiicc  to  the  deck  of  a  ship ;  each  one  raising  a 
stage  for  himself,  upon  which  he  stood  to  vi.  w  the 
(Liv.  i.  33  ;  Festus.  ji.  r.  /  'ormm  ;  Dionya. 
p.  1 92^  ftc)  TUa  conrse,  with  ita  anmNradiafr 
si a''nl.liiiu'«,  was  termed  ( irt-i*  ;  t  itlu  r  1>ocanv  thu 
itpcciaiurs  sU>od  round  to  see  the  shows,  or  bccauao 
the  proeeaaion  and  laeea  went  roond  in  a  cifoiit 
(Varr.  A?  Linff.  Lai.  v.  153,  1.54,  ed.  IfOUer.) 
Previously,  however,  to  the  death  of  Tarqnin,  a 
permanent  bailding  waa  constructed  for  the  }>iir- 
poae,  with  regular  tiers  of  seats  in  the  fonii  <>f  a 
theatre.  (Compare  Liv.  and  Dinnvs.  //.  rt\)  To 
this  the  name  of  Circns  Maxinniji  was  subsequently 
given,  as  a  distinction  from  the  Flaminian  and 
other  similar  buildings,  which  it  stirpassed  in  ex- 
tent and  splendour ;  and  hence,  like  the  Campua 
Martins,  it  is  often  apoken  of  aa  tie  Cirena,  witheot 
any  distinpnijthing  epithet. 

Of  the  Circus  Maximus  scarcely  a  vestige  now 
reraaina,  beyond  the  palpable  evidence  of  the  aite 
it  occupied,  and  a  few  masses  of  nibble- work  in  a 
circuhur  form,  which  may  be  seen  under  the  walls 
of  aome  benaea  in  lihe  FtB*  CMi,  and  which 
retain  traces  of  having  supported  the  atone  aeata 
(Dionys.  /.  c.)  fur  the  spectators.  This  loss  is  for 
tunately  supplied  by  the  remains  of  a  snmll  ciaus 
on  the  Via  Appia,  commonly  called  the  Circus  of 
Carncalla,  the  ground-plan  of  which,  together  with 
much  of  the  sujKrstructurc,  remains  in  a  state  oi 
considerable  preserration.  The  groand«plan  of  the 
circus  in  question  is  rejiresented  in  the  annexe<l 
woodcut ;  and  may  be  safely  taken  aa  a  model  of 
all  others,  dnce  it  agfreea  m  every  mam  featan% 
both  of  gen«>ral  otuline  and  individual  parts,  with 
the  description  of  the  Circua  Maximua  given  by 
Dionysius  (iii.  p.  102). 

Around  the  double  lines  (A,  A)  were  arranged 
the  scats  (ffradus,  tedilia^  subacl/in),  as  in  a  theatre, 
termed  collectively  the  carra  ;  the  lowi*8t  of  which 
were  separated  from  the  ground  by  a  pitdium^  and 
the  whole  divided  longitudinally  bv  jmientidinnffy 
and  diagonally  into  cuttei,  with  their  vomitoria 
attached  to  each.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the 
upper  branch  of  the  ntmr,  tlie  general  Oatline  if 
broken  by  an  outwork  (ii),  which  waa  probablv 
the  jmhrnar,  or  atation  fir  the  emperor,  aa  it  la 
placed  in  tho  bi-st  .situation  for  .KPi'ing  both  the 
commencement  and  end  of  the  course,  and  in  the 
BKMt  praniaantpaftof  thedreua.  (8BetCliarf.O 
la  ike  oppoaita  hnneb,  ia  abaenrcd  anadier  in- 
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temiption  to  the  uniform  line  of  scata  (C>,  l>e- 
tokeniiifl^  also,  from  its  conatrurtion,  a  pliicc  of 
di.<>tiiicti«n  ;  u  hich  mi):lit  have  bii'n  nssif^icd  to 
the  person  at  whose  expente  the  gainea  were  given 
{ftlUor  tptctuculoruin). 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a  low  wall  (D) 


runninjj  lonpthways  down  the  cnurse,  wbich, 
from  iu  resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  doml 
bone  in  the  human  frame,  was  termed  fjyina.  (Cas- 
siodor.  Var.  Kp.  iiu  51.)  It  is  reprweiittni  in  the 
wood -cut  subjoined,  taken  from  an  ancient  baj- 
rclief. 


At  each  extremity  of  the  spina  were  placed, 
U|)on  a  base  (K,  E),  three  wooden  cylinders,  of  a 
conic:il  Rha|>c,  like  cj'prcM  trees  {mrtii*<]fw  imilatn 
cuprrssusy  Ovid,  Mrt.  r.  10»);  comjvire  I'lin. //.  A', 
xvi.  60),  which  were  called  mdae  —  the  goals. 
Their  situation  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  preceding 
woodcut,  but  their  form  is  more  fully  develop<>d  in 
the  one  oimcxed,  copied  from  a  marble  in  the 
British  Museum. 


spina.  Their  use  was  to  enable  the  s(»cctators  to 
count  the  numl)er  of  rounds  which  had  been  run ; 
for  which  purposic  they  are  said  to  have  iKrf'n  first 
introduced  by  Agrippa  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  p.  6(>0), 
though  Livy  (xli.  27)  speaks  of  them  long  Iwfwre. 
They  are,  therefore,  seven  in  inimbor.  such  Inking 
the  number  of  the  circuits  made  in  each  race  ;  a/id 
as  each  round  was  run,  one  of  the  ova  was  put  up 
(Cassiodor.  Var.  Ep.  iiL  51)  or  taken  down,  ac- 
cording to  Varro  (/>  lie  Rust.  i.  2.  §  1 1 ).  An  «g 
was  adopted  for  this  purpose,  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  (Terlull.  Ar  Spectac.  c.  8.)  At  the 
other  extremity  of  the  spiim  were  two  similar 
columns  (G),  represi-ntcd  also  in  the  ▼.'oodmt, 
over  the  second  chariot,  sustaining  seven  dolphins 
termed  dtifthincw.,  or  delphinarum  columuof.  (Jur. 
Sut.  vi.  590),  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  be  removed,  but  only  phiccd  there  as 
corresponding  ornaments  to  the  ora  *  /  and  the 
figure  of  the  dolphin  was  selected  in  honour  of 
Neptune.  (Tertull.  /.  c)  Some  writers  suppose 
the  columns  which  supported  the  ora  and  dripiiimM 
to  be  the  jJmlae  or  fulufy  which  Juvenal  nu-n- 
tions  (/.  c).  But  the  }>halae  Wi>re  Dot  columns, 
but  towers,  ert^cted  as  circumstances  requirwl,  be- 
tween the  mrtae  and  euripu*,  or  extreme  cinuit  of 
the  area,  when  sluim-fights  wert;  represented  in  the 
circus.  (Conifiarc  Festus,  *.  v.  I'halor  ;  Sonr.  ei// 
Virtj.  Am.  \x.  705.)  It«>sides  these,  the  fjMna  was 
decomted  with  many  other  objects,  such  as  obe- 


Thc  most  remarkable  object  upon  the  tfrina  were 
two  columns  (K)  supporting  seven  conical  balls, 
which,  from  their  resembhmce  to  eggs,  were  called 
oru.  ( Varr.  De  lie  Ittust.  i.  2.  §11;  Liv.  xli.  27.) 
These  are  seen  iu  the  woodcut  representing  the 


•  In  the  Lyons  mosaic,  subsetjuently  noticed  in 
the  text,  the  delfJiinae  arc  represented  as  fountains 
spouting  water  ;  but  in  a  Iwa  relief  of  the  Palniio 
Barberini  (Fabretti,  Syatuf/m,  de  Column.  Trajani^ 
p.  144),  a  ladder  is  placed  against  the  columns 
which  support  the  dolphins,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
poec  of  ascending  to  take  them  up  and  down. 
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CIBCOSb 

tMor  to  iiATe  bad  ai^  fixed  localitr. 

It  wiD  be  okterred  n  the  gnmnd- plan  Hmt  then 
a  t  pwMi?e  brtween  the  meiw  and  the  ex- 

trane  endi  of  the  hitter  of  which  are  hollowed  out 
iato  t  orcokr  RceM :  and  serenl  of  the  ancient 
«i4ptar»affi]cdiioiilar«aBB|ilea.  Thia  might  hare 
beru  for  performii^  the  sacrifice,  or  other  offices 
(d  nli|ioui  ironhip,  with  which  the  games  com- 
Meed;  partiealanj  aa  amall  chapels  can  still  be 
ntdrr  thf  netae^  in  which  xhc  statues  of  some 
d:r:nitie8  most  hare  been  placid.  It  waa  probably 
zitc.^  the  fart  of  these  spaces  that  the  altar  of  the 
(r  l  OmsMS  was  conct?aled  (Tcrtull.  Ih  Spectac, 
c  5),  vhtth  was  excarated  opon  each  occasion  of 
tiaepwei.    (Diooyi.  ii.  {i.  97.) 

.\t  tb<*  txtrcmitj-  of  the  ciitna  in  which  the  two 
knsat  the  eoiaea  terminate,  were  placed  the  stalls 
fcr  the  bsm  aad  eharioto  (H,  lSt\  oomnonly 
alM  eatrrrrs  at,  and  siibseqiipntly  tn,  the  ape  of 
Tbo:  bat  more  aodentlj  the  whole  line  of  build- 
Bp  wkiA  m^faiod  tlmi  end  of  tho  cwris  was 
>mej  ffi'piJ-iiH ;  becaooCi  wHh  its  tritcs  and 
tavn,  it  resembled  tho  valb  of  a  town  (Festus, 
a«;  Tami, De  La^Lai,^.  163)  ?  which iiftid- 
b  1^  D!iitr»trd  by  the  circus  under  considcmtion, 
vaeit  the  two  towecs  (I,  I)  at  each  cod  of  the 
Mwnaiiitin  standing.    The  number  of  oorwvs 
i'  Kippiaed  to  hare  been  ninally  twelve  (Cassiodor. 
Tor.  if.  iil  51),  as  they  are  in  this  pUin  ;  but  in 
tb  Msik  discvf ered  at  Lyons,  and  published  by 
•AitHd  {DmrifHom  <tttH  Afomujmt,  dSA  Lyon, 
1I06>,  theie  are  only  eight.*    They  were  raults, 
dsard  ia  front  by  gates  of  open  wood-work 
(aOHli),  whi.  h  ■wi  re  opened  simultaneously  upon 
lb  sipal  being  driven  (Diony?.  iii-  p.  l9"2;Cas- 
•rior.  Lc. ;  compare  bil.  luL  xri  316),  by  re- 
v^nhg  s  rope  (C<r»Airy{,  Dionjl.  L  c. ;  compare 
StfcoL  <»/  Ti*ocr.  f'ly/.  viii.  57)  attached  to  pilas- 
toi  q(  the  kind  called  HermaCj  placed  for  that  pur- 
between  each  olaD ;  vpoD  whidi  the  gates 
*m  tamediatf !  v  thrown  open  by  a  number  of  men, 
probably  the  anteuiariiy  as  represented  in  the  an- 
aned  roodcut,  taken  from         cvrioos  marble 
■  tfce  Museo  Buigiano,  at  Velletri  ;  which  also 
**|iMU»ta  Bwtt  of  the  other  peculiarities  abore- 
Oi  oppcctiinm^  to  too 


CIRCU& 


^1  tVe  mosaic  of  Lyooa  the  man  is  represented 
■Ppwrnilr  in  the  act  of  lettiuj?  go  the  nipe 
^'TO  in  the  manner  described  by  Dionysius 
\  The  cut  below,  which  io  fioon  «  muhlo  in 

Brt  Mii.4f»T'i,  rr^rn-f'-nt^  a  set  of  four  rtircmfs, 
^  tku  Herman^  and  canceUi  apea^  as  left  after 

*  This  mnsaic  has  sevenl  yicrnlinritii  s.  Most 
« gl,;«:u  are  double.  There  is  a  double  set 
**°^^<^piMM,eM  of  0M3iiertaleBdi  end 
«  '  v  a  t  ^  and  «S^t  chaiioli^  thai  it  %  double 

»fcl,txtacii  wUmw,  —  *  '  * 


the  chariots  had  started  ;  in  which  the  gates  are 
mndo  to  open  inwwdc 

Tfie  proccdinir  account  and  woodcuts  will  bo 
sulhcicnt  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  varioua 
wordi  fay  which  tho  eonofw  wen  deaignaled  in 
poetical  langruige,  namely,  c/uu.ttra  (Stat  Thef).  vi. 
399  ;  Uor.  Epiii,  i.  14.  9),  aypia  (Sidon  Carm, 
scBi  9l9\/bmm  (GMMkr.  For.  Epbt.  B.  51), 
ostia  (Anson.  Epiat.  xviii.  1  ])./ori-s  circent  (Ovid, 
Trist.  r.  9.  29),  repaffuia  (Qrid,  Met.  ii.  156  ;  Sii. 
ItoL  xrL  818),  Hmbia  vfmormm  {td.  ztL  817). 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  nli«i>r>ed  that  the  line  of 
the  careen*  is  not  at  a  right  angle  with  the  qrima^ 
hot  forms  the  oegment  of  s  cMe,  the  eentro  of 
which  is  a  ]><iiiit  on  tlir  right  hand  of  the  arena  ;  tho 
reason  for  which  is  obviously  that  all  the  chariots 
might  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal  dis- 
tance to  pass  over  between  the  careeret  and  mouth 
of  the  course.  Moreover,  the  two  sides  of  the 
circus  are  not  parallel  to  each  other,  nor  the  $jnita 
to  either  of  them  ;  but  they  arc  so  planned  that 
the  ooone  diminishes  gradually  from  the  niontli  nt 
(JX  until  it  reaches  the  corresponding  line  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  spina  (K ),  where  it  is  MUrower 
by  thirty-two  feet.  This  might  have  proceeded 
from  economy,  or  be  necessary  iji  the  present  in- 
stance on  account  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  dms; 
for  a*  all  the  four,  or  six,  chariots  would  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  course  nearly  abreast,  the  greatest 
width  would  be  i«qiiirod»t  that  spot ;  but  as  th^ 
pot  down  the  course,  and  one  or  more  took  theleoi^ 
the  same  width  would  be  no  longer  ncceseaiy. 

Tba  ooresros  wevs  divided  iMo  two  sets  of  six 
each,  accurately  described  Viy  Cassiodonis  (/.  c.)  as 
Uuma  oatia,  by  an  entrance  in  the  centre  (L), 
called  porta  pompae;  becaaso  it  was  tho  OQo 
through  which  the  Circensian  procession  entered, 
and  which,  it  is  inferred  fion  a  passsge  in 
Aoseimis  {BpUt  xviiL  13),  was  always  open, 
forming  a  llu.roughfare  through  the  (in i  s.  Be* 
sides  this  entrance,  there  were  four  others,  two  at 
tlio  temTnation  of  the  seats  between  the  cavea  and 
the  oppidum  (M,  M),  another  at  (N),  and  tho 
fourth  at  (0),  under  the  vault  of  which  the  fresco 
decorations  arc  still  visible.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Porta  Triumphali$^  to  which  its  situation  &eenis 
adapted.  One  of  the  others  was  the  I'uria  IM- 
/i»<-n.v7'«  (Laniprid.  Gmmod.  16),  so  called  Ijecausc 
it  was  the  one  throng  which  the  dead  bodies  of 
those  killed  in  the  gnmeo  were  caniod  oit  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixxii.  p.  1 22'J. ) 

Svch  were  the  general  feattires  of  a  circus,  as 
far  as  regards  the  interior  of  the  fabric.  The  area 
had  also  its  divisions  appropriated  to  particular 
parposes,  with  a  nomenclature  of  its  own  attached 
to  eaeh.  The  spare  immediately  before  the  oppi- 
dum  was  termed  arctw  primu*  ;  that  near  the  meta 
prittUf  tbtem  iultrtttt  or  lalfias  (Varr.  DtlJmgm 
iMt.  V.  151),  which  latter  spot,  in  the  Circiis 
Maximus,  was  also  termed  ad  Murcitnt  or  id 
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MurciarHy  from  the  aluir  of  Vcnuj  Murtia,  or 
Murcia,  placed  there  (Corapon  Apulciiu,  Md.  vi. 
p.  305,  ed.  Oudendorp  ;  Tertall  de  Spedae.  «  ; 
MiiUflr,  Oct  Varivn,  I.e.)  The  ti-rm  arena  belongs 
to  nn  amphitlicntro  ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  it  w!ia  applied  in  the  circus  to  the  large  open 
Bpoce  between  the  earcrn  s  and  prim  i  vu  t'i,  w  hen 
til-'  clrcns  t^Tis  tisr^d  for  the  cxhiliition  of  athletic 
gamci,  for  which  the  locality  »eem«  beat  adapted  ; 
hat  inSiUiu  ltdiew  (rn.  416)  it  u  pat  fo  theiMirt 
flown  the  spina.  Whon  the  circus  was  used  for 
racing,  the  covir.>c  was  termed  qxUium  (Jar.  SaL 
tL  or  sjMtiaj  beeeiue  tlie  mttdi  indnded 
than  one  circuiL  (Virg.  Jen.  y.  316,  325,  327, 
Geor^.  i,  513  ;  Stat.  IM.  vi.  594  ;  ilor.  /i>i*<.  I 
1 4. !)  ;  comoarc  SiU  Ital.  xvL  336.)  It  m  iiIm  called 
catnpuM  zfi  891),  ud  poeticaUy  o^jwr  {Id, 
414). 

'At  the  entrance  of  the  conrse,  exactly  in  tlie 
direction  ef  die  line  (J«  K),  were  tvro  small  pe- 
destals (It^rmitfi)  on  each  Ride  of  the  pclium^  to 
which  was  attached  a  chalked  rope  {flliM  Uu&ty 
OaMiodor.  L«.\  for  the  ptirpose  of  flnaking  the 
Btart  fair,  precisely  fi*  is  practised  .ii  P^jme  for  the 
horse-meet  during  Canieval.  lhu«,  when  the 
doen  of  the  tareem  wen  thrown  open,  if  any  of 
the  horses  nuhcd  out  before  the  others,  they  were 
brought  up  by  this  rope  until  the  whole  were  fairly 
abreast,  when  it  was  loosened  from  one  side,  and 
all  poured  into  the  course  at  once.  In  the  Lyons 
mosaic  the  n!h,i  Unai  is  distinctly  tn\ci  d  at  the 
spot  just  mentioiied,  and  oue  oi  the  thaxiuts  is 
obaerred  to  be  upset  at  the  very  place,  whilst  the 
others  pursue  their  course.  The  wTiter  ha.s  often 
•e^  the  tame  accuient  happen  at  Home,  whcu  an 
oirer-eager  hecte  nuhes  against  the  rape  and  gets 
thrown  down.  Thi^  line,  fir  an  obvious  reasDU 
(i'lin.  //.  N.  xzxT.  5H ),  was  also  called  oniLr,  and 
onto  (Cic.  <b  Am.  27  ;  Senec;  EpkU  108),  from 
whence  comes  the  allusion  of  Persius  (5a/.  t.  177), 
rrftttta  mnhitio.  The  nuttae  scnred  only  to  regulate 
the  tuniiiiu'.'i  of  the  course,  the  alba  Unta  answered 
to  the  starting  and  winning  poot  of  modem  days  — 
**pcracto  Icgitimo  cursu  ad  cretam  steterc.*'  '(Plin. 
II.  N.  viii.  65  ;  and  compare  xxxv.  58.)  Hence 
the  metaphor  of  Cioero  (Smed.  33),  quasi  dectirso 
spntio  ad  cnrceres  a  eater  revoran  ;**  and  of  Horace 
(EptMl.  i.  16.  73)t  ^mors  tUtima  Unea  rcrum.** 
(Comp.  Lacret  tl  92.) 

From  this  descriiiti-m  tlie  Cirrus  Maximus  dif- 
fered little,  except  in  sixe  and  magnihcence  of  em- 
bellishment. Batai  H  was  used  for  hunting  wild 
beasts,  Julius  Caesar  dnw  m  canal  called  Euripus, 
ten  feet  wide,  around  the  Iwttotn  of  thf»  pixUiiin,  to 
protect  the  spectators  who  s;it  there  (Dianys.  iii. 
^  192  ;  Suet.  Jtti.  39),  which  was  removed  by 
Nem  (Plin.  //.  M  viii.  7),  but  subsequently  re 
stored  by  other  princes.  (Lamprid.  /ieHojfah.  23.) 
It  poaoeioed  alio  another  variety  in  three  open 
pallerie!^,  or  b'l'cnnirp,  at  the  eirculn*  end,  called 
mcnkma  or  maeniatia,  (Suet  Qd.  18.)  The  ntim- 
ben  which  the  Cirrai  HaximtM  was  capable  of 
containing,  arc  compiitetl  at  150,000  by  Dionysius 
(iii.  p.  1I>2),  260,000  bv  Pliny  (//.  M  xxxvi.  24. 
§  1),  and  3»5,000  by  P.  Victor  (//ev/io  xi,),  all  of 
which  are  probably  correct,  but  have  reference  to 
ditTrrent  p<«n'>d»  of  itii  histor)'.  Its  very  great  ex- 
tent is  indi(at.  d  by  Juvenal  {Snt.  xi.  195).  lu 
length,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  three 
stadia,  the  widtli  oik',  and  the  deptli  of  the  build- 
ings occupied  half  a  stadium  (PUu.  L  c),  which  is 
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included  in  the  mensurctneut?  given  ly  DinnTsia 
(iiL  p.  l^2\  and  thus  exactly  accounts  W  th 
tartatioB  in  his  couiputatiaiL 

When  the  Circus  Maximus  was  permanenth 
formed  by  Tarquinins  Prisciis,  each  of  the  thin* 
curiae  had  a  particular  place  aaaigncd  to  it  ^Diocvi 
ill  p.  192)  ;  butaa the  plebeians  had  no  tb% 
seat  in  this  circus,  the  Circus  Fhimitiins  wrs  aft«r 
wards  built  for  their  games.  (^CAimp.  N  lebohr,  i/uf 
of  Home^voL  L  p.  362,  voL  it  p.  3€0.)  Of  ooone,  ii 
the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  when  the  distinctio: 
between  patricians  and  {^beiana  had  pcactkaU} 
oeaiad  to  exist,  the  plebeiaaa  «t  b  ae  Gsm 

Maximus.  (Suet.  Jm-;.  44.)  The  seats  wen  thrt 
marked  off  at  intervals  by  a  line  or  groore  dnvi 
acroes  them  (Ajiea),  so  that  the  space  bclnded  be- 
tween two  lines  afforded  sitting  room  for  a  certain 
number  of  spTtaton,  Uaooa  the  alhirinn  itf  Orii 
{Atnor.  iii.  2.       :  — 

Quid  frustra  rcftigis  ?  co^t  noo  Mma  jongl 
(Compare  Ovid.  Ari.  Am'it.  i.  141.)    As  ihi  ieat! 
were  hard  and  high,  the  women  made  use  of » 
cushion  (fsMuw),  and  a  feotetool  (qui— i— ,  sas- 
helium,  Ovid.  AH.  Amat.  i.  160,  162),  for 
puipose  the  rmling  which  ran  aloog  the  upper  cdp. 
of  each  fvomtieHo  was  oaed  by  trae  who  art  m- 
mediately  above  it  (Ovid.  Amor.  iiL  2.  64.)  Bot 
under  the  emperors,  when  it  became  necessarr  u 
give  an  adventitious  rank  to  the  upper  daiset  by 
privileges  and  distinctions,  Augustus  finli  ihm 
Claudiu-<;,  and  finally  Nero  and  Domitian,  »eparat«f 
the  ^iiiitora  and  equites  from  the  common  peopk. 
(Suet  Atuf.  44,  CUmi,  SI,  Nmo,  DmiLl.) 
The  seat  of  the  emperor— /Wrtjior  (Suet  Atg.  ii, 
Ciaml.  4),  oH^kia^  (Id.  Aero,  ^^)% 
likely  in  the  lame  tttaatioa  in  the  Cireae  Bbudai^ 
as  in  the  one  above  de.seri)»ed.    It  \\"v<  jfeneralJ/ 
upon  the  podium^  unleas  when  he  pmided  hissd^ 
which  was  net  dwiqrt  the  cnae  (Suet  JVW«,  Lr.); 
but  then  he  occupied  the  elevated  tribunal  of  iJm 
president  {suf^petttu),  over  the  fx>ria  pompa*.  Ths 
consuls  and  other  digniiiirics  sal  above  the  csreanes 
(Sidon.  Cbna.  xxiii.  317),  indicatieao  «f  wbirb 
scats  are  «e<*n  in  the  woodcut  on  |«2«  285,  i 
The  rest  of  the  ofpidmm  was  probably  occupied  hf 
the  moaieiaas  and  penNos  wno  fnmed  part  of  tki 
}x>mpa. 

The  exterior  of  the  Circus  Maximus  ws*  t'f- 
rounded  by  a  portico  one  etory  high,  above  vUcfa 
were  sho[i«  for  those  who  sold  rcfre»hn»cBl»- 
^Dionys.  iii.  p.  192.)  Within  the  portiw 
ranges  of  dark  vaults,  which  supported  the  tuU 
of  the  cavea.  These  were  let  out  to  women  of  tie 
town.  (Juv.  5:'7/.  iii.  (jj ;  Lamprid.  //f/Mj/ai.  26.) 

Tile  Cin  ensian  games  {Ludi  Circemc*)  vrttftA 
instituted  by  Komulna,  according  to  the  legcni*, 
V  h-n  lie  wished  to  attract  the  S;ibine  p';iulati"n  is 
Uome,  for  the  purpose  of  luraishing  his  own  pwplt 
with  wifee  (VbL  Max.  iL  4.  §  8X  wd 
bratfil  in  honour  r)f  the  god  Goumi-S  er  NVptunui 
Etjut'siiis,  from  whom  they  were  styled  Co»sik^ 
(Liv.  I  9.)   Bat  after  the  comtradioo  «f  w 
Circus  Maximus,  they  were  called  indi»criron»W.» 
arcensen  (Scrvius,  ad  Vinj.  Georg.  iii.  U^Htrn^ 
or  Magni.  (Liv.  i.  35.)    They  embraced  «X  Ww 
of  [;ruueg:  — I.  CUBSUS ;  II.  Luni's  Trojas; 
Hi.  PuoNA  KQrESTRis  ;  IV.  Ckrtasikn  Gvx- 
McUM  ;  V.  Vkxatio;  VI.  Havmm  HI^- 
two  last  were  not  peculiar  to  the  circuit,  tet  '^^^ 
exhibited  nl^o  iu  the  amphitheatlOb  « 
appropriated  fur  them. 
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Tkiguof*  eommencvd  \y\ih  a  grand  pmccssion 
(Fmtfm  C*remm»\  in  which  ail  those  n  ho  were 
tiM  to  exhibit  in  tk«  dfcas,  as  well  at  pcnons  of 
cjctuKtiflD,  bora  a  paiL  The  •tatuct  of  the  fiods 
f  4urd  the  most  conspicooos  feature  in  the  show, 
•Ik^  wtn  paraded  opon  wooden  platforms,  called 
>iih  Mil  Hinii    (SiieL  Jul.  76.)    The  former 
I- »mf-  uprn  the  ahoulders,  as  the  statues  of 
ar»-  earned  in  modtm  procr^^iuns  {Cic,  de 
if.  i.  Vt)  ;  ;hc  latter  drnw-n  along  upQ  whedl, 
tad  b«ncc  the  tkenm  which  hotc  the  stitue  of 
Jiptkr  i*  tenoed  JovU  pUtustrum  hy  Tertullion 
{jOiiSfadtK.  7X  aa^        ^X-^y  by  Dion  CHaiut 
(a  lot).  The  fornier  were  for  f>ainted  iinagea,  or 
MB  k  JUbt  material ;  the  latter  for  the  beaTy 
Mtfaei  Tw  vbole  prpeeadoii  it  miButely  de- 
.  •  <!  I  t  Dior.viiut  (vii.  ppi  467^  458}  COmp. 
Ki^  Ay  Amor.  iii.  2.  43,  Ac). 

L  CvEMTR,  the  Tacea.  Tha  carriage  moally 
rn;JoTrd  in  tlie  cirou  was  drawn  by  two  or  finv 
^■oitt{J)ifa,  quadriga).  [CiRRUa.] 

Tke  asnal  lutmber  of  chariott  which  started  for 
ne}i  nee  was  four.    The  driveni  {oMrigae^  agi- 
kter»)  verp  also  divided  into  four  companies, 
hrIi  diiUEguished  by  a  different  colour,  to  repre- 
KBi  the  Crar  leasons  of  the  year,  and  called  a 
f*^o  (Ff^UA,      r.>  :    thus  fadio  pntsina,  the 
grwa,  repmented  the  spring,  whence  (Juv.  .Sa/. 
xl  \H)  "fivcntam  viridig  qw>  eolligo  panni;"" 
J  ftiti  rwKzto,  red,  the  tnnimer  ;  /actio  renriUj  | 
uw,  the  autunm ;  and  /actio  alba  or  aWata,,  | 
«liiie,  the  winta  (Teatiin.  ilt  ^S^fMeteet  9 ;  eompare 
ti?  atithf*-ti(  S  quoted  hv  Rupcrti,  a//  Var.  vii. 
112.)  Oi%iiiaiij  there  were  but  two  &ctioos, 
JiifjIiMiilii  (TcrtelL  iL  0.%  and  eonaeqneiitlj 
wJj  t»o  chaxioti  surted  at  each  race.  Domitbn 
iit»i<IMBtljr  increased  the  whole  number  to  six, 
^tbiaUitioa  of  two  new  fiictions,  oaraiB  and 
(SosL  Dom.  7) ;  but  this  appears  to  have 
Maaooeption  to  the  usaal  practice,  and  not  in 
fWol  aisk   The  driver  stood  in  his  car  within 
Iks  iciai,  which  went  round  his  back.  This 
•sU«d  him  to  tlimw  all  his  wei^cht  against  the 
b?  leaning  Utckwards ;  but  it  greatly  on- 
ward kit  danger  in  caaa  of  ao  npoet,  and  caused 
tke  dath  of  Hippolvtua.    (Eur.  Hipp.  1230,  ed. 
M«k ;  compue  Urid,  Md.  zt.  524.)    To  avoid 
tUs  P«il  a  Mtt  of  knifs  or  bill-liook  waa  carried 
^  t.  e  »a!>i,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  reins 
u  s  cste  of  mifigeacy,  aa  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
nlidk,  and  »  more  dearij  fflnstiated  in 
tft' anrieiifl  woodcut,  copied  from  a  fra^nn<^iit  for- 
»»tj  iwiooging  u>  the  Villa  Ni^roni,  which  also 
'^■'i  a  specimen  of  the  drees  of  an  oacn^o.  The 
o[Jv  rrnuiiut  of  this  statue  ;  but  the  head  is 
■"f?^  from  another  antique^  npceientipg  an 
•i»,iBthe  VUk  AlbanL 

WlKa  all  mm  leidy,  the  doors  of  the  carceres 
•wb  &mg  opfn,  and  the  charitits  were  farmed 
^RMof  the        Itmea  by  nicu  allied  morulores 
mm  their  datjr  i  Ike  ritnal  for  the  start  was  then 
9<ca  by  the  penoo  who  presided  at  the  frames, 
\>f  nond  of  trumpet  (Ovid.  Alei.  x. 
^- :  Sidon.  Carm.  zziU.  841X  «  nan  usnaUy  by 
\<cU:t,2  fall  4  napkin  (wupjxi,  Suet.  AVno,  22  ; 
Man.  Ep.  xii.  29. 9),  wheooe  the  Ciroensian  games 
railed  ^pectewfa  flKypMO.  <J«T.  SaL  ».  191.) 
Tkf  rjfipin  (,f  jji.;,  TOslfim  \^  founded  nn  a  story 
^  Nno,  vhile  at  dinner,  hearing  the  shouts  of 
^.pnpio  «fce  m  daiMniia     tlie  oouae  to 
.Hn«UvinmkbM|lditMthet«naL  (Cba- 


siodor.  Tar.  /y..  iii.  6L)  The  alUx  h'ttea  was 
tlien  cast  off,  and  tiie  race  commenced,  the  extent 
of  which  w.!»  seven  times  round  the  gjnna  ^Varro, 
ap.  Cell.  iii.  10),  keeping  it  alwayv  on  the  left. 
(Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  2.  72  ;  Sil.  Ittl.  xvi.  302.)  A 
course  of  seven  circuits  was  termed  amis  mtssiMt, 
and  tsmty'-five  was  the  niunber  of  nwei  ran  in 
each  day.  tlic  l;r>t  of  wliich  ^^"as  calletl  misstis  (icm- 
riu$y  because  in  early  times  the  expense  of  it  was 
deftayed  hj  a  eolleetian  of  money  (ars)  made 
anion-.'st  the  people  (S.  rv.  wl  Virg.  Geor<f.  iii. 
IB  i  compare  IKon  Cass.  lix.  p.  908.)  Upon  one 
eccniom  Domitian  reduced  the  number  of  circuits 
from  seven  to  five,  in  order  to  exhihit  100  mitnu 
in  one  day.  (Suet,  Dom.  4.)  The  victor  descended 
from  his  car  at  the  conclusion  uf  the  race,  and 
ascended  the  spima,  where  he  received  his  re> 
ward  {braviuniy  from  the  Greek  fipaStlov,  Paul. 
1  Corinth.  IX.  24),  which  consisted  in  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  (Juv.  Sat,  ?iL  113,  114,  243; 
Suet.  Chtnd.  21),  which  account"!  for  the  great 
wealth  of  the  charioteers  to  which  Juvenal  alludes, 
and  the  truth  of  whidi  is  teatified  by  nany  sepul- 
chral  inscriptions. 

A  single  horseman,  answering  to  the  of 
tbe  GiedEi,  attended  eaeb  dnnet,  tbe  oljeet  of 
which  aoems  to  have  b.-cn  tworjlJ  ;  to  as^i.st  his 
oomfunrai  by  uigin;^  on  the  horses,  when  his  hands 
wen  oeenpied  in  managing  the  reins,  and,  if  neeea* 
sary,  to  ride  forward  and  clear  tbe  course,  as  seen 
in  the  cut  from  the  British  Museum  representing  the 
metoe,  which  duty  C^assiodorus  (For.  Ep.  iii.  61) 
UMiiCTis  to  him,  with  the  title  of  equua  detuHoriug, 
( )thpr  writers  apply  that  term  to  thoec  who  prac- 
tised feats  of  horsemanship  in  the  circus,  1(  aping 
from  one  to  another  when  at  their  speed.  (  C'ompaia 
Suet,  ./id.  1^9  ;  Cic.  Pro  Afunn.  '27  ;  Dionvs.  p. 
462  ;  I'anvin.  De  Lud.  drceiu.  L  H.)  in  other 
respects,  the  hone-iadng  fbUowed  the  lame  nilea 
as  the  chariots. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  llomans  for  these  races 
exceeded  all  bomda.  Lieto  of  the  hence  (/iMtf), 
with  their  names  and  colours,  and  those  of  the 
drivers,  were  handed  about,  and  hcarv  bets  made 
upon  each  fiwtioa  (Ovid,  Art  Amat.  1 167«  168 1 
Jut.  Sat  xL  200;  Mart.  jE9s.zL  1. 15)saadMme- 
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times  the  contests  between  two  pnrtio'?  Iirdkf  ont 
into  open  riuietice  and  h\o>.Ay  qiiiirrels,  luiiil  at 
Iiut  the  dispates  which  originated  in  the  circus 
had  Mo;irIy  U-t  the  Empooc  Jagtmuui  hii  crown. 
(Gibbon,  c  4U.) 

II.  LvDOfi  TmMAS,  a  wrt  of  tlmi-fight,  said 
to  li.'ivc  hccn  invented  hy  A('tii';i$,  performed  hy 
}  oung  men  of  rank  on  horseback  (TaciU  Amt.  xi. 
ll),  of^n  exhibited  by  Augusttu  and  mccaeding 
emperors  (Suet.  Aug.  43,  AVro,  7),  wllich  il  de- 
£crib<'d  1»y  Virgi!  (Aea,  v.  553,  Sec). 

ill.  PUUNA  EmUKSTRIS  KT  rKDKSTHIS,  a  rc- 

presentatioQ  of  a  batUc;,  upon  which  occ-usions  a 
ramp  wa«  fonned  in  the  ciraia.  {SmU  JuL  3.% 
Ihm,  4.) 

IV.  Cbrtavsn  oymnicum.  See  Athlxtab, 

and  the  references  to  the  articles  there  given. 

V.  [Vbnatio.]    Vi.  [Kauai AcuiA.J 

The  pomfA  eireensii  wm  aboluhed  by  Con- 

sUintine,  upon  his  conversion  to  Christianity  ; 
and  the  other  games  of  the  circus  by  the  Goths 
(a.  D.  410)  ;  but  the  chariot  races  continued  at 
Constantinople  until  that  cit^  WM  besieged  by 
the  Venetians  (a.  n.  1204).  [A.  K.J 

CIRRUS.  [CuJiA.] 

CrsIUM,  a  gig,  a  l^btopcQ  carnage  with 
two  wheels,  adapted  to  carry  two  persons  rapidly 
from  place  to  place.  Its  form  is  sculptured  on 
the  monamcntal  colamn 

at  Igel,  near  Treves  (see 
woodcut).  It  hod  a  box 
or  case,  probably  under 
the  seat,  (Festus,  $.v.  Plo- 
winttm.)  The  cisia  were 
quickly  drawn  by  mules 
(ct.vi  rYv/i;;;//.*,  ^'irl,'.  (\i(al. 
viii.  3 ;  Cic  PhiL  il  31) 
case  of  a  messenger  who  tmvcUed  56  miles  in  iu 
houn  in  such  Tehide*,  whkb  were  kept  for  bire  at 
the  statinns  along  the  great  roads  ;  a  proof  that  the 
aucieuts  cousidered  six  Roman  miles  per  hour  as 
an  extmordinary  speed.  {Pro  Roado  Amer.  7.) 
The  conduetors  of  tliese  hired  ^i^'s  were  called 
einarii,  and  were  subject  to  penalties  for  care- 
less or  dangerous  driving.  (Uig.  19.  tit  2.  e. 
13.)  [J.Y,] 

CTSTA  (jriVxTf),  a  srii-d!  hr^x  or  basket,  com- 
mniily  made  of  witker-wurk,  in  vUiich  anything 
iiiii^lit  lie  placed.  (CiCi  FilT.  iii.  V>5  ;  HoT.  JE^.  i. 
17.  '>1.)  In  the  Romnn  comilia  the  cistn  wa?  the 
ballot-box  into  which  the  voters  cast  their  tabellae 
(Plhu  ff.  AT.  nziii  3.  a.  7  ;  AQCtn*,  ad  ffermm. 
5.  1*2  ;  l*?en<Io- AsTon.  ar/  Cic.  Divin.  7.  p.  10'',  ed. 
Orelli).  The  form  of  the  cista  U  preserved  on  a 
coin  «f  the  Camia  gens,  which  is  repieeented  in 


Cicero  mentions  the 


the  annexed  cut,  and  which  is  e\idently  made  of 
wicker  or  similar  work.  The  material 
of  which  it  was  made  is  alluded  to  by 
Tsbttlloi  in  the  line  (i.  7.  48)  "  et  iWs 
oeetiltis  coTiscia  r/.vA/  .'-aens."  The  ci?ta 
has  been  trcqiieatly  confounded  with  the 
fOsSo,  but  the  latter  wae  the  am  from  which  the 
names  of  the  tribes  or  oentariee  weve  drawn  ont  by 

lot.  [SlTKLLA.] 

The  name  of  eistae  was  also  giren  to  the  mall 

Ixixes  which  were  carriet!  in  procession  in  the 
Greek  festivals  of  Demeter  and  Dionystis.  These 
boxes,  which  were  always  kept  closed  in  the  public 
fmcessfons,  contained  sacred  things  connected  with 
the  worship  of  these  deities.  (Ovid,  A*  Jri. 
AmaL  il  COO  j  Catuil.  bdv.  200  ;  Tibuii.  i.  7.  4  6.) 


CiVlTAS. 

In  the  representations  of  the  Dionysltn  ^nca 
sions,  which  frequently  form  the  subject  oi  paiat 
ings  on  ancient  \ases,  women  canyinf  dstae  u 
constantly  introduced  ;  they  are  ussualiy  of  an  uii 
long  form,  and  thus  ditfer  comnletelj  fma  \k 
cistae  used  in  the  Roman  comitia.  m 
of  these  paintings,  given  by  Millin  in  his  I'm 
turcs  Ue  i'atet  AtUiqae*,  the  foUowiqg  woodcat  i 
taken. 


CISTO'PHORUS  {Ki<rro^6pM\  a  fOnrcMi, 

which  Itelonged  to  the  kintrdom  of  Pergamos  tritl 
w  hich  was  in  general  circulatioD  in  Asia  Minor  .n 
the  tine  of  t»s  oonqneet  of  that  eonatry  by  i^- 
Romans.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  46,  5B,  xxxix.  7  ;  Cic  W 
AU.  iL  6,  xi.  J.)  Its  value  is  extrctnely  oocer- 
tain,  as  the  only  inlbmiation  we  pesssss  so  lbs 
suliject  is  in  two  j>assa<jes  of  Festus,  which  ?JC  st 
variance  with  each  other,  and  of  which  ceruiulv- 
eoe,  and  probably  the  other,  is  comipt  (Festuj, 
s.  ov.  Euhoicum  Talentum^  and  Ttdentonm  <•  . 
&c  ;  see  Miiller's  note^) :  and,  with  respect  to  tiie 
existing  specimens,  it  is  douhtful  whether  thersw 
double  or  single  cistopkon.  Bflckh  supposes  tltcn 
to  havebwn  oriLrinally  didrachms  of  the  At-jri'T^fi" 
standard :  others  take  them  for  tetradrachms.  Mr. 
Htissej  (pfk  74, 75%  from  existing  Aiins,  wbtth  ke 
takes  for  ci^tnphori^  detemiines  it  to  be  ahont  |  of 
the  later  Attic  drachma,  or  Roman  denariiut  ui  vm 
republic,  and  worth  in  oour  money  about  Tbe 
existing  specimens  arc  extremely  scarce.  Tie 
general  device  is,  on  the  one  side,  the  sacred  clwst 

whence  the  name)  of  Dionysus,  half 
with  a  sei^nt  crc«pir^  ont  of  it,  SDitoanded  hy 
an  ivy  wn'nth,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  mrof 
meter,  dniwu  by  serpents.  The  period  dorir^ 
which  cistophori  were  struck,  is  supposed  u>  \an 
been  from  about  B.  r,  200,  down  to  the  hattlf  of 
Actium.  (Panel,  d«  Vistophorisj  Lufrd-  ir"'^; 
Edchel»  voL  iv.  pp.  352-^8 ;  B«ckl>,  MeiroL 
Untersridi.  pp.  1 0 1 ,  1 07.)  •        [P- &J 
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Ib  tkt  third  book  of  the  Politia,  Ariitotlft  com- 
MMM  Ua  bquinr  into  tlie  nature  of  states  with 
iW  (irp«t:rTi,  **  Wliat  constitutes  a  ciiizon  ?  *'  (iro-  , 
iufv).  He  detmes  a  dtixes  to  be  one  who  is  a 
pamim  tht  kfislaliv*  aad  fOkM  poww  dUr^- 

X»t  KfigHrt  Kol   apx^f)-  defiliititm  will 

tfmUsj  applj  to  ail  the  di&rent  ftaies  of  (ireece, 
ar  to  mj  liofle  alato  at  diUmnt  thnca ;  the 
iboff  scercs  l<>  coraprchcnd  more  or  le&s  profK-rly 
att  iIhm  whom  tha  common  oie  of  lanffiuwe  en- 
wMtotbaaoMi 

A  ttste  in  the  heroic  ages  was  the  goTerrnncnt 
if  a  puce;  the  c;t>7^ns  were  his  subjects,  and 
iamtd  all  their  pri.iUges^  ciril  as  well  as  reli- 
frara  their  nobles  and  princes.  Nothing 
cDftid  livi  Vx-cn  furth«;r  from  the  notions  of  those 
tt&et,  iua&  the  idea3  respecting  the  natural 
9^ptStf  •{  freunen  which  wen  CdotideKd  self- 
niiesx  MiJirs  iji  the  dcmocrades  of  an  after- 
[•Jfiod.  lii  ih*  eariy  ffovemmenta  there  were  no 
ftnal  itipulatiocui  -.  the  kings  were  am«>n<i]>le  to 
t^e  fAi  alone.  The  bhadows  of  a  eouwcil  and 
iM-siWy  were  already  in  existence,  but  their 
^'ium  was  to  obey.  Coraramiity  of  language, 
'A  td  ^K-r.,  and  of  legal  ri^lits,  as  far  aa  they  then 
nfeted,  was  tha  bood  of  union ;  and  their  pri- 
vikga^  as  ihtj  wen,  w«e  faadily  granted 
to  mt'jialijed  straiit;cri.  Upon  the  whole,  as 
VVacbtinatb  has  well  obserred,  the  notion  of 
aoKuitip  m  the  beroie  ag»  oolj  anled  to  ht 
a*  the  condition  «£  alieDi  or  of  dnmfttio  ikres 
*Mii»M|ptiva. 

Tks  liw  of  a  dooiinaBt  dav  gndwIlT  <i?eii> 
t^irrr  the  monarchies  of  ancient  Greece.    Of  such 
a  dsH,  the  ebir-f  chnnictenstics  were  good  birth 
tti  tie  hereditary  transmission  of  privileges, 
^  pflsifiau  of  land,  and  the  performance  of 
nolitafy  tenvT,    To  tiir-se  charactt  rs  the  names 
yiiitpn^  iwTtls,  ({rrarpiiai^  Atc.,  Sfvcrally  corrc- 
fpiML   Strictly  speaking,  thaM  were  the  only 
eitipr.f ;  jri  the  lowrr  chiss  was  quite  distinct 
from  UaiEiui  or  slavea.    It  commonly  happened 
thi:  the  oobility  occupied  VbB  fiirtified  towns, 
*i>ile  the  $r,no$  fivoi  in  the  country  and  followed 
3<ncultimi  pursuits:  whcnevw  the  latter  were 
:>tVn<)  withia  dw  waBa  and  htcum  aeaoMn  or 
kaaJi  raftsmen,  the  dlffrrence  of  niiik  'W'as  pynn 
^  ud  wealth  made  the  only  standard.  The 
«f  tha  mknXhj  ummg  themsdvee,  and  the 
a^mixtar'  of  p<)pulaii(»n  arising'  fnun  iiiiinijrmti":  -. 
>^  Haded  to  laisa  the  lower  orders  from  their 
fiGtital  nl^wdaa.   It  imet  he  ramenthend,  ton, 
^  thi  {ov^ewion  of  domestic  slarct,  if  it  placed 
m  DO  new  relation  to  the  goveniing  body,  at 
aojrnte  ^Te  them  Leisure  to  attend  to  UM»  higher 
iat*%  of  a  citiMa,aad  tfaaa«n«d  to  iacnaia  their 
l""«t«iii  efficiency. 

Doril^  the  convulsions  which  followed  the 
■^ic  sffpt,  naturalisation  was  readily  granted  to 
■il  who  desired  it  ;  as  the  value  of  citizenship  in- 
■*0»<jI,  it  was,  of  cotirsi',  more  sparingly  bestowed. 
^  ties  of  hiwpitality  descended  from  the  prince 
^  the  ttate,  and  the  fiiendly  relations  of  the 
HwDone  heroes  were  exchanged  for  the  Trpaltviat 
of  a  Uter  prriod.  In  poUticM  intercotu^  the  ira - 
I^TUace  of  ihf^t  last  «o«in  began  to  be  felt,  and  the 
*pH*i^  «  Athens,  in  after  times,  obtained  rights 
^  |"^*Mr  to  actoal  dtiaenship.  [HoeprrilTM.l 
Toe  iM^-rVne  Tflatinn  exist4^d,  howerrr,  on  a  -much 
extended  scak.  Sumetimes  particular  privi- 
«m  gnaiad:  a*  IvryovtK  the  rigiit  of  ntcf^ 
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marriage ;  l^rrifo'it,  the  right  of  acquiring  landed 
property ;  iriKum^  nnmunity  firom  taxatien,  eepe> 

cially  aT(\tia  fieroiKlov,  from  the  tax  imposed  on 
resident  aliens.  All  these  privil^ea  were  included 
under  the  gcneial  term  kwriktim,  or  iewoJltrcia, 
and  the  class  who  obtained  them  were  csilled 
laar fKfh.  Thoy  bore  the  same  burthens  with  tho 
citizens,  and  oonld  plead  in  the  eolim  or  tranaaet 
business  with  the  }>eople,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  irpoerrdryis.  (Biickb,  PuUh  Earn,  of  AUutu^ 
p.  540,2nded.;  Niehahr,//ts/.  iloes.  &p.  53 ;  Her* 
man,  Uhrbuck  d.  Grieeh,  StaatmUh.  §  1 1 6.)  If  the 
right  of  citizenship  was  conferred  for  services  done 
to  the  state,  the  rank  termed  vpo«8p(a  or  nhtfytirim 
might  be  added.  Naturalised  citizens  ofOb  of  tha 
highest  prade  were  not  prerisely  in  the  same  con- 
dition Willi  the  citizen  by  birth,  iilthough  it  is  not 
agreed  in  what  tha  difference  consisted.  Soma 
think  that  they  were  excluded  frtnu  the  assembly 
(Niebuhr,  /.  c),  others  that  they  were  only  in- 
eligible to  offices,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  archdiiahi|k. 

The  candidate  on  whom  the  citizenship  was  to 
be  conferred  was  proposed  in  two  successive  assem- 
blies, at  the  second  of  which  at  leoot  aix  tboomad 
citizens  voted  for  him  by  ballot:  even  if  he  suc- 
ceeded,  his  admission,  like  every  other  decree, 
wao  Ihihle  Avna%  a  whole  rear  to  a  7pa^ 
■wapa»6futv.  He  waa  ro^;>ten'<l  'w.  a  phyle  and 
deiiie«  Imt  not  enrolled  in  the  phmtria  and  genos  ; 
and  benee  {t  hat  heen  aigned  ttat  he  wu  ineligiblo 
U)  the  oth"ce  of  archon  or  priest,  because  unable  to 
participate  in  the  ncred  ht«o  of  *A  WAAmt  Ugrp^t 
or  Zff^y  *Eptt4in. 

The  object  of  the  phratriao  (which  were  latoSnod 
in  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes,  when  their  nimi- 
her  no  longer  currespouded  to  thai  of  the  tribes) 
waa  to  preserve  partly  and  legitimacy  of  descent 
amrmfT  th«^  <itizens.     -\ristot!e  says  (/*o/.  iii.  2) 
thai  lor  jiracucal  puryiose.s  il  wju  sufficient  to  de- 
fine a  citizen  as  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  n      !■  r   if  the  phratriae  was  kept  chiefly 
OS  a  record  ot  ihe  citizenship  uf  the  piireuU.  If 
any  one's  claim  was  disputed,  this  register  u-as  at 
hand,  and  gave  an  answer  to  all  doubts  about  the 
rights  of  his  parents  or  his  own  identity.  Eveiy 
newly  married  wvmaa,  herself  a  citizen,  waa  en« 
rolled  in  the  phratriao  of  her  husband,  and  ev(  ry 
in&nt  registered  in  the  phratriae  and  gcnos  of  its 
fiither.   All  who  were  thno  leguteied  most  haTe 
'  been  boni  in  lawful  wedlock,  of  parents  who  were 
themselves  citizens ;  indeed,  so  far  was  this  car- 
ried, thai  the  omisskm  of  any  of  ^e  requiiite 
formalities  in  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  if  it 
did  not  wholly  take  away  the  rights  of  citixcn- 
6hip,  might  phice  the  offspring  under  serioua  dia- 
abilities.    This,  however,  was  only  carried  out  in 
its  utmf»st  riffour  at  the  time  when  Athenian 
citi^'Uship  waa  Dio«t  valuable.    In  Solon^  time,  it 
is  not  eertaia  that  tlw  oflbpring  of  a  citizen  and  of 
a  foreign  woman  incnn^d  nny  civil  dii*advantnire  ; 
and  even  the  law  of  I'erides  (Plut.  Peric  iJ7}, 
which  exacted  citiMiMhip  en  the  motherls  eide, 
appears  to  have  become  o!>«olete  verj'  soon  nfter- 
wiu-ds,  as  we  And  it  re-enacted  by  Aristophon  in 
the  orchonahlp  of  Endridea,  &  a  408.  (Atheo.  ail 
p.  'ill.) 

i  t  is  evident  then,  from  the  very  object  of  tho 
phratriae,  why  the  newly-admitted  eitiaen  was  not 
enrolled  in  them.  As  the  same  rexson  did  ni-t 
apply  to  the  children,  these,  if  bom  of  iiatnen  who 
wcfo  eitiMnii  were  enrolled  in  tho  phmtria  of  theis 
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inatomal  prandfitthcr.  (T«eii«,  Dr  Jf'''-  IT-rM. 
c  lb.)  Still  ai)  additioniU  wftigiiani  uai*  pnjvided 
\(f  tbe  roffutty  of  die  demA.  At  the  ago  of  six- 
teen,  the  son  of  a  cili/«  n  was  required  to  devote 
two  yean  to  the  exerciaet  of  the  gpanatia,  at  the 
expiration  (tf  which  tenn  ht  vm  ennUed  n  hit 
dcmc  ;  and,  afier  taking  the  oath  nf  a  citizen,  waj 
anned  in  the  pretence  of  the  aMembly.  He  waa 
then  of  age,  and  might  many  ;  bttl  wm  nqutred 
to  gpend  two  yean  more  at  a  ■wtpi'roXot  in  firontifr 
flenric^,  before  he  wat  admitti>d  to  tnke  part  in  tbe 
attftcmbly  of  the  people.  The  admission  into  the 
phratria  and  deme  were  alike  attended  with  oathi 
and  oilier  goleinn  formalities :  when  a  SoKtfiaala 
or  general  tcrutiuy  of  tbe  claiDis  uf  dti^ctui  tuok 
place,  it  waa  entnuted  to  both  of  them ;  indeed 
the  rr^gittry  of  the  dome  WM  the  only  dMck  opoQ 
the  natunuiBed  citizen. 

These  priTilegei,  however,  were  only  enjoyed 
while  tbe  citizen  was  Mrtfioi:  in  other  words 
did  not  incur  any  aort  of  irifda^  which  waa  of 
two  torti,  eithor  partiel  or  total,  ond  b  ipolMft  of 
•t  l.  ii-tli  tls»  \vhere.  [Atimia.] 

Itccurring  then  to  Arittotlc'z  definition,  we  &nd 
the  eeico^l  pru^iertiet  of  Athenian  cttiaenship  to 
have  consisted  in  the  share  postessed  hy  every 
citiseu  in  the  lemtlatureL  in  the  election  of  magb- 
tratea,  in  the  uomimnm,  and  in  the  eonti  of 
juzticc. 

The  lowest  unity  under  which  the  citizen  wai 
contained,  wat  tbe  ytyos  or  clan  ;  its  membera 
were  termed  ytyyrjrm  «>r  6j*oydXcmTts.  Thirty 
y^yr)  formed  a  ^parpia^  which  latter  division,  as 
yima  observed  above,  continued  to  subsist  long 
after  tbe  fout  tribe  a,  to  which  the  twelve  phmtries 
ancif'nt'v  corresponded,  bad  hem  done  away  hy 
the  constitution  of  Clcisthenct.  There  is  no  rea.kon 
to  inppote  thai  Uieoe  dinssoni  originated  in  the 

common  descent  of  the  persons  who  were  inchidcd 
in  them,  as  they  certainly  did  not  imply  any  such 
iden  in  later  timen  Rawer  they  aie  to  be  ctm- 
•idered  as  mere  political  union?,  yet  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  natund  ties  of  the  patriarchal 
eyatem. 

If  wo  would  picture  to  ourselves  the  tnie  notion 
which  the  Greeka  embodied  in  the  word  ir^Aiy, 
ire  nmit  laj  aside  all  nodera  ideas  icepeeting  the 
nature  and  object  of  a  (.tate.  With  us  prartically, 
if  not  in  theory,  the  object  of  a  state  hardly  cm- 
hreees  more  than  the  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
p  rly.  The  Oreckii,  on  tlie  other  hand,  had  the 
most  vivid  conception  of  the  state  as  a  whole, 
every  part  of  which  was  to  co-operate  to  some 
great  end  to  which  all  other  duti^  were  CMitidered 
OS  suljordinatc.  Thus  the  aim  of  democracy  was 
said  to  be  liberty  ;  wealth,  of  oligarchy ;  and  edu- 
cation, of  aristocracy.  In  all  governments  the 
endeavour  was  to  draw  the  &t)cial  uniitn  as  close 
as  pussilile,  and  it  scents  to  have  been  with  this 
view  that  Aristotle  kid  down  a  principle  which 
answered  well  enoutjh  to  the  acri  !i  iitTl  clrcmn- 
Btanccs  of  the  Grecian  stateii,  that  a  noAis  mani  be 
of  a  certain  size.  (Pol.  vii.  4 ;  Nic  Eth,  ix.  10. 
Oh  ykp  iK  iiita  ftvpid^u!!/  vSkis  tn  icrrlv.) 

This  unity  of  purpose  was  nowhere  so  full^ 
onried  out  as  in  the  govemnent  of  Sparta ;  and,  if 
Sparta  in  to  Ik-  looked  upon  as  tlie  model  of  a 
]>oriait  state,  we  may  add,  in  the  other  Donan^go- 
veramentSL  Whether  Snattaa  institutions  in  their 
essential  parts  were  the  creation  of  a  sinj^Ic 
naattcr-iuiud,  or  the  result  of  citcumstaucos  modi- 
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fled  only  by  the  peniiis  of  I,yct:rrn?.  their  dr«iffn 
was  evidently  to  unite  toe  governing  bodj  aaaaag 
theasielvea  agaiaal  the  wapemtt  Bsmbeta  «f  tbe 
subject  population.     The  division  cf  lands,  th«? 
sTssitia,  the  education  of  their  youth,  nil  tended 
tUs  gnat  ohjeet   The  megl  laiportaiit  thiof^  next 
to  union  among  thcni«ielvc«,  wa*  to  dlviJe  tlj*;  r-uh- 
iect  class,  and  aooordinglT  we  find  the  goveraaieut 
oonMngMmerthariglMi  ofcitiaHtthip  on  the 
helots.    Properly  speaking,  the  helots  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  any  politiGal  rights  ;  yet  beh^ 
serfis  of  the  soil,  they  were  not  aboiJutely  ander 
the  control  of  thaif  Masters,  and  were;  nevt^r  sold 
out  of  the  country  eren  by  the  state  its«-1f      T*it  ir 
condition  was  not  one  of  hopeless  sen  itude  ;  l^-giii 
way  was  open  to  them,  by  which,  through  many 
intermediate  stfljfe?.  they  micht  attain  to  lilK-rtj 
ajid  citizenship.    (Miilier,  JJuriaas^  uL  3.  §  a.) 
Tbooe  who  folleired  their  masten  to  war  -mrrv 
deemed  worthy  of  especial  confidence  ;  indeed, 
when  thej  served  among  the  heavy-anaedv  it 
seeiwa  to  have  hesB  naoal  to  give  theM  iMr 
ilhirty.     The    Sfrrrroo-ioi'aOrai,    by   whom  t?u 
Spartan  fleet  was  almost  entirclv  manned^  were 
fnednMo,  who  were  dlewed  to  dwsO  when  Aey 

pleased,  and  proliahly  had  a  {)ortion  of  I.imi  al- 
lotted them  by  the  state.  After  they  hnd  been 
in  piMasasion  of  their  Hbectf  fer  aome  tims,  thej 

appear  to  have  V-en  called  yfoia^tu>i(is  (Time.  ^"ii. 
58),  the  number  of  whom  soon  came  near  ta  that 
of  the  citizens.  The  fti§mM$  or  fMmts  (as  tbcir 
name  implies)  were  also  emancipated  belot.4  ;  t)u  r 
dcsccndants,  too,  must  have  received  the  r:u>u^  ■>( 
citizenship  as  CaUictatidaa,  Ly sender,  mid.  Gy  hp- 
pus  were  of  MoChade  origin,  (lluUer,  Demiamt, 
li.  3.  §  (').)  We  cannot  suppose  that  they  pasW 
ne» cf.s.irily  and  of  coune  into  the  fi;ll  ij|.iiyian 
franchise  ;  it  is  mach  more  probaMe  that  at  Sparta, 
as  at  Athens  iiiterniarrias^'e  with  citizeiis  ini^bt 
at  Uk^t  cntiri^ly  obliterate  the  badge  of  former  &a- 
vitude. 

The  perioeci  are  not  to  be  considered  a5  a  sraV- 
jcct  class,  but  rather  as  a  distijict  people,  sepmrntcd 
by  theb  cnstoaia  as  well  as  by  their  origm  fraa 
the  genuine  Sftartans.    Tt  ser-ms  unlikely  that  tbey 
were  admitted  to  vote  in  the  Spartan  aasenblir ; 
yet  they  midonhtedly  ymrnmi  awH  righto  m  ne 
communities  to  which  they  bclonired  fMu-Itr, 
X>orMM,  iiL  2. 1 4),  and  whkh  would  hardlj  have 
been  called  v^Xcir  tmlees  they  had  been  in  aosae 
sense  independoit  bodies.    In  the  army  they  onb* 
monly  served  as  hoplites,  and  we  find  the  com- 
mand at  sea  intrusted  to  one  of  this  dasa.  (Thoc 
TiiL  22.)  laMtpect  of  political  rights,  the  pecieeci 
were  in  the  same  poiulliioii  with  the  (debeiann  hi 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  aithouuh  in  cverj"  other 
respect  far  bettor  off,  as  tbey  participated  in  tbe 
dirision  of  lands,  and  enjoyed  the  excin»jT#»  pri- 
vilei^e  of  engaging  in  trade  and  commerce.    \V  bat 
confirms  the  view  here  token,  is  the  fact,  that,  as 
far  OS  We  know,  no  individual  of  this  class  was 
ever  raised  to  participate  in  Spartan  privileges. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to 
look  upon  :h:"rt  n'^  an  oppressed  race.    Even  tbcir 
exclusion  from  tbe  assembly  cannot  be  viewed  ia 
this  light;  for,  had  tjwy poMesssi  the  pririkyi, 
their  residence  in  the  Countr}'  wotdd   have  d.^ 
barred  them  firom  its  exercise.   It  only  remains 
to  consider  in  what  the  mperierity  of  the  gsamine 
Sportan  may  have  consi&tefl.     In  tlie  first  plaAC, 
beside*  the  right  of  votii^  in  the  asscmbijr  and 
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betasBBtf  a  f«ndid«t<>  for  the  magistmcict,  h« 
«M  famamai  «f  knda  and  itatfct^  and  was  thus 

fTfTT!*!  frrJTii  al!  rarp  nl-out  the  n»»c<'ei«?<nV?  of  lifp  ; 
•aKodij,  OQ  the  held  of  beitle  he  always  served 
■M|N  tit  Iwplites ;  tilildQy,  he  participated  in 
the  Spartan  education,  and  in  all  other  Dorian 
BititatMii,  both  ctri]  aod  rcligioua.  The  re- 
iMlHHt  Midk  Spate  abewed  to  admit  foreignen 
^ profwrtioned  to  the  value  of  thcee  privileges: 
ia^  HfTodatoa  (n.  36)  aaja  that  Sparta  had 
mi}  aafnnJ  Ibe  fan  fian^uae  in  two  inataneea. 
In !  scJ  ri^bu  all  Spartans  were  equ.il  ;  but  there 
vce  jet  ierexal  cradationa,  which,  when  once 
trnmif  iilahwd  nor  hold  en  ih«  aiiahiuBtic 
frelini'H  of  tlie  people.  fMiill'  r,  I>orians,  m.  5, 
S  7.)  First,  aa  we  shonkl  naturall j  expect,  there 
«ai  At  dignitf  of  the  Heradide  fiamHea ;  and, 
emcteted  with  this,  a  obtain  pre-eminence  of  the 
HjHean  tribe.  Another  distinction  was  that  be- 
tT«n  the  tiLitot  and  tiro/uUrts^  which,  in  later 
t-^Dn,  appears  to  hare  been  considerable.  The 
kaerterrn  probably  comprehended  those  citizens 
wk,  f.' Ti  degeneracv  of  manners  or  other  causes, 
hi  Kfirn^  lie  sosoe  jniid  of  dril  degradation.  To 
6«e  th«  SfMUM  were  opposed,  altboagh  it  is  not 
artatt  in  vhat  the  precise  difference  consisted.  It 
teri  bardlj  be  added,  that  at  Sparta,  as  daewbCR, 
Qm<  n  '<(  we  alth  with  birth  alwaya  gave  a  tort 
c<  Mvmtitioas  rank  to  its  possessor. 

MM  dtt  9]jailjtu  citiaani  woa  tHchidkid  in  iHnt 
rtrpf  tribe*,  Ilt-llfniis,  'nynianca  or  TTyinniiatn*', 
mi  PsKphiliaos,  each  of  which  were  divided  into 
te*«lm  «r  pbatriea  Under  tlieae  obea  then  smat 
tttimbtedlT  have  been  contained  some  leaser  siib- 
^naaOf  wfaiek  Milller,  with  great  probability, 
nrpoKi  is  liave  been  termed  rptcurdls;  The  dtinns 
SjBrts,  MS  of  raost  oligarchical  states,  were  land- 
•wBm,  sltbough  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
h*ed  upno  as  an  essential  of  citizenship. 

It  wtxild  exceed  the  Units  of  this  wotk  to  give 
•a  aecoont  of  the  Grecian  cnn^titutions,  except  .^o 
fct  u  may  illustrate  the  rii;hts  of  citizenship. 
^^^Jt  pwrmiotis  in  tlM  farm  of  friivemment,  ac- 
^ff^^  to  Grwk  ideas,  were  sufficient  to  dostrny 
At  esentis]  notion  of  a  citi^t'n,  is  n  quegtiuu 
«Ueh,  Ulavii^  Ariatode^  example  (/'/V.  iii.  5), 
**  'tay  be  content  to  leave  nndecidcd.  He  who, 
V?nj  ferwoallr  free,  eajoyod  the  fnllest  political 
F-Tikgn,  pamcipalad  in  the  asaemblf  and  eoorts 
<rf  JuieahT^,  'f.:\j.  rli^'ibli-  to  tlie  bitrbest  offices, 
^  Kcdred  all  this  bj  inheritance  from  hia  an- 
*^l>R>  Mtt  fa&tAj  attiafied  the  Idea  whieh  the 

tipresiKd  in  the  word  iroXiTTji.    [B.  J.] 
.  -  RoMAX.   Ciritajs  means  the  whole  body  of 
«  Wnhm,  of  any  git«i  state.  Chrhates 
wdefewdbyCictTo  {Somn.  Scip.  c.  3)  to  be  "  con- 
otani  m«tiuqiie  hominnm  jure  sociatL"    A  civitas 
%  ^rrefore,  prrrpi-rly  a  political  community,  so- 
™d  mdepoident    The  word  ci vitas  is 
he^iea^^iK^  by  the  Roman  writers  to  express 
y  wwfcflwi  of  a  Roman  citizen,  ns  distinguished 
that  of  other  persons  not  Ilc»innn  citizens,  as 
a  the  phrases  dan  doUaUBt^  diman  dnUate^ 

If  »e  attempt  to  distinguish  the  members  of  any 
pia  dritju  froRj  all  fttber  p^^oplc  in  the  world, 
^caa  only  do  it  Ly  ennnierating  all  the  rights 
•a  doties  of  a  menilxT  of  tids  cnrftas,  which  arc 
f%bft  %rti\  dnties  of  a  person  who  is  not  n 
of  this  civitaa.  If  any  rights  and  duties 
le  a  awnibw  «r  tUi  dntai»aiid  do 
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not  bdong  to  any  person  not  a  member  of  this 
dyitas,  are  onihted  in  the  ennmcmtion,  it  is  an 
inconiplcti:  emimemtion  ;  for  the  riirh"<  nnd  duties 
not  expressly  inciuded  moat  be  assumed  as  common 
ta  the  memhen  of  this  dvitH  and  to  all  the  world, 
or,  to  use  a  Roman  expression,  they  exist  jure 
gentium.  Having  entunemted  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  roenhcn  of  anj  given  emtaa,  we  have 
then  to  show  how  a  mnn  nrqrn'rrs  th'  tn,  and  how 
he  loaes  them,  and  the  uoUuu  of  a  member  of  such 
cmtaa  ia  then  compleleb 

Some  members  of  a  p  il^tic al  c  >mmmiity  (rfw*) 
may  have  more  pc^tical  righta  than  others  ;  a 
principle  by  Uie  aid  of  whleh  Savigny  {Cftsekifktg 
de$  hum.  Rechd  tm  ATittelafter,  c,  ii.  p,  22)  has 
ezpreased  briefly  and  clearly  the  distinction  be- 
twem  the  two  great  chisoea  of  Roman  citizens 
under  the  republic:  —  **  In  the  firee  repDUis 
there  M'ere  two  classes  of  Roman  citizens,  rnie 
that  had,  and  another  that  had  not,  a  share  in 
the  soTereign  power  {ojfAiim  jure^  turn  optimojure 
citTs).  That  which  {K-culinrlv  diatinguisbed  the 
higher  claaa  was  the  right  to  vote  in  a  tribe,  and 
the  capacity  of  enjoying  magistracies  {tufirapium 
et  honomi},^  According  to  thia  view,  the  jus  civi- 
tatis  comprehended  part  of  that  which  the  Romans 
called  jus  naMiaiiii,a»d  alao^and  most  particuhirly, 
that  which  they  called  jus  privatum.  The  jus 
privatiun  comprehended  the  jus  eoonubii  and  jus 
coramercii,  and  those  who  haA  these  haA  no 
cir7fTi~hlp.  Tho-r  who  bad  the  jus  fiuffragionnn 
and  iufl  honoruui  hod  the  complete  citizenabisy  or, 
in  otner  werds,  they  were  optimo  jure  dves.  Those 
who  had  the  privatum,  hut  not  the  publicum  jus, 
were  citizens,  though  citizens  of  an  inferior  class. 
The  jus  privatnm  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
jus  Quiritium,  and  the  dvitas  Romana  to  the  jus 
publimm.  Accordingly,  we  sometimes  find  the 
jua  Quiritium  contrasted  with  the  Romana  civitns. 
(Plin.  Ep.  X.  4.  22 ;  Ulp.  Fhiff.  tit  3.  §  2.)  Livy 
(xxxviii.  3G)  says  that  until  n.  c.  1 B8,  the  Formiani, 
Fundani,  and  ArpiJJalcs,  had  the  civitaa  witliout 
the  suffragiam  ;  and,  at  an  earlier  time,  the  people 
of  Anagiiia  received  the  Civitas  sine  avffiagu  !»• 
tione."    (Liv.  ix.  43.) 

Ulpian  (fVct^.  tit.  5.  §  4  ;  19.  §  4  ;  20.  §  8  ; 
11.  §  f))  has  stated  a  distinction,  as  existint:  in  hi* 
time  among  the  free  persons  who  were  within  the 
political  Innile  of  the  Roman  stete,  whidi  it  is  of 
gn  at  iinpoiiance  to  apprehend  clearly.  There  were 
three  ckaacs  of  free  persona.  Gives.  Latini,  and 
PenqgrinL  Oains  (i.  12)  points  to  the  same  dtvi- 
«ion,  where  Y.r  ,ivi  that  a  slave,  when  made  free, 
might  become  a  Civia  Bomanua,  or  a  Latinua,  or 
might  he  hi  the  iramher  of  ^  peregrmi  deditldi, 
according  to  circumstances.  Of/.<,  according  to 
Ulpian,  is  he  who  possesses  the  comnlcte  rights  of 
a  Roman  citizen.  The  Pereffn$Htt  Dad  not  cqoh 
mercinm  and  connubium,  which  were  the  charac- 
teristic rights  of  a  Roman  citisen,  not  viewed  in 
his  political  capacity  ;  hat  the  Peregrinus  had  a 
capacity  for  maJcing  idl  kinds  of  contnutj  which 
were  allowable  by  the  jns  gentium.  The  lAiiimtM 
WAS  in  an  intermediate  state  ;  he  had  not  the  con- 
nubium, and  consequently  he  had  not  the  patria 
pntestns  nor  rights  of  ngnatio  ;  btit  be  hnd  the 
commercium  or  the  right  of  acquiring  quiritariau 
ownership,  and  he  had  also  a  capacity  for  all  acta 
incident  to  qTiintarian  ownership,  as  vindicatio,  in 
iure  cessio,  nmncipatio,  and  testamenti  factio,  which 
W  confrieet  the  pow«  of  naJchig  *  ^  ^ 
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farm,  of  Ixy'onunp  here*  or  Ictmtcc  under  a  will, 
•ad  being  a  wtuiew  to  a  will  j  alio  be  amid 
eoBtnet  many  obligatioiMi  trUdi  •  Pcrcghniu 
could  not  Tbete  were  the  gt-iu-nil  cajiaiiucs  of  a 
LaUnua  and  peref^niu ;  bat  a  Latiaui  or  a  per^- 
griniu  might  obtain  bjr  fpadal  fcrair  eerlain  right* 
which  be  had  not  by  Tirtae  of  hit  condition  only. 
The  Icgitima  hereditai  was  not  included  in  the 
testaroenti  Enctio  ;  for  the  legitima  hereditat  pre- 
MpiMMed  agnatio,  and  agnatio  pretoppoted  conna- 
bium,  or  the  capacity  Ui  contnul  a  Homnn  marriapr. 

According  to  Savigii^,  the  noliou  of  civia  and 
dvitaa  had  ita  origin  m  the  nuM  af  the  patricii 
and  tho  jilehfg  as  one  estate.  Th"  ^"errp-initas  in 
the  »en»«  above  £L;it<'d,  orii^inaUHi  m  the  cuuqut^l 
tS  a  state  by  the  Uoinatis,  when  the  conquered 
Btnto  did  not  obtain  the  civiuis  ;  and  he  conjectures 
that  the  notion  of  pes^pinitas  was  applied  originally 
to  all  dtiaeM  of  fiiraigii  atalM  woo  laid  »  ftados 
with  Rome. 

Tha  civitas  then,  bi«toricallr  viewed,  was  in 
Wei  as  follovt ; — Originally,  tha  Romans  dinded 
all  fKTsoni  into  Civfs  and  Pi-regrini :  the  cives,  con- 
sidered as  non-political  persons  and  simply  as  indi- 
Tidnats,  laid  oMurabtnm  and  oommeraim ;  the 

pxTrKrini  hud  ncitlKT.  Rut  this  merely  nc%fativo 
dcscriptioa  of  a  peregrinos  would  applpr  also  to 
riaT«s,  and  to  tli*  memWfs  of  itatca  witb  whiA 

Tlonio  iH'vcr  liad  any  connection,  and  cnnsc*iuenlly 
it  is  requisite  to  give  to  tha  notion  of  pengrinus 
•omething  of  a  pMitHv  dunetw  in  over  to  de- 
termine w^hat  it  is.  A  peregrin u*  then  was  one 
who  had  no  legal  capacity  according  to  the  jus 
civile  Romanorum,  but  had  a  capacity  of  acquiring 
rights  aeeoiding  to  the  jus  gentium,  which  rights 
the  Roman  rotirti  of  justice  acknowledged.  The 
following  {icr^ions  then  would  be  included  under 
Peregrini :  1.  Before  the  time  of  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla,  the  inhabitants  of  almost  nil  the  Roman 
prorinces.  2.  The  citizens  of  ibruigu  slates  which 
were  in  friendly  relation  with  Roma.  8.  Romans 
who  had  Inst  the  civitas  in  consequence  of  some 
Uffl  penally,  as  deportatio.  (Dig.  4li.  tit.  19.  s. 
17.  SI.)  4.  Libertini,  who  were  dcditidonim 
Buniero.    (t'lplan,  F-.--;  til,  20.  §  14.) 

Tbo  later  diri^iuu  ot  persons  was  this  —  Gives, 
Latii^  and  PeregrinL  The  condition  of  cives  and 
peregriiii  w.m  ujichanjjed  ;  l)Ut  a  tliird  das^N,  thai 
of  Latiui,  was  formed,  who  had  a  limited  civitas, 
whieb  consistod  In  miTinf  eoouneKiani  witlumt 
connubintn.  By  possessing  conimerciutn  tliey  ap- 
proached to  the  class  of  elves ;  bv  not  having  con- 
Sttbiam  they  approached  tlie  oass  ef  per^rini. 
Yet  persons  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  Latini  or 
Peregrini  m^ht,  bj  gnat,  receive  a  higher  legal 
capacity  than  that  which  belonged  to  pennni  of 
tki.H  chisa.    (Ulpian,  Fni,,.  tit.  o.  §  4,  ]9.  §  4.) 

Thus  then  there  were  at  one  time  ia  the  Roman 
•tale  only  two  danee  ef  penone  witb  diifeient 
legal  capacities — Gives  and  Peregrini.  At  another 
and  a  later  time  there  were  three  classes  —  Gives, 
Latini,  and  Peregrini.  It  remains  to  explain  when 
the  third  class,  Latini,  was  established,  and  what 
persons  were  included  in  the  term  Potgrini  ml  the 
two  scTeral  times. 

Before  the  Social  war  &  c.  90,  the  Romans  Lad 
acquired  the  dominion  of  all  Italy,  and  the  state 
then  comprehended  the  following  persons :  — 
1.  Gives  Romani,  that  is,  the  inhabitanta  of  Rome, 
the  citizens  of  the  coloniac  civium,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  mimicipia  without  respect  to  tlivir  urigiu. 
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I      T.nt'ni,  that  Is,  the  citizem  of  the   old  » 
towiw,  except  those  which  were  raiae4  to  the  rank 
of  monidpia  ;  the  tm  Latbi  alee  mdodcd  lOm 
numerous  Coloniae  Latinae.    3,  S<»cii,  that  is  t'bt 
free  inhabitanta     Italy,  who  were  not  indnded 
in  1  er  9.   4.  PranneiM«,  or  the  free  ealiyBcti  «r 
Rome  beyond  the  limit*  of  Italy.    But  these  feur 
descriptions  of  persons  were  all  comprehended  unitar 
Cirea  and  Pereeriui ;  for  Ae  term  percgraoi  eo»- 
fwehended  numbers  2,  S,  and  4. 

After  the  Social  war,  and  in  a.  c.  by  a  lex 
Julia  the  Roman  dtixenship  was  extended,  to  «U 
Italy,  properiy  so  called,  and  even  flaHin  Cia» 
piidanju  The  eonsequcnee  of  this  chanpe  m-ri*  th^tt 
the  SM:ii  and  Latini  were  merged  ui  ilm  ciam  »t 
cives  Romani,  and  there  raaained  only  ciTea  and 
{(^•^  itu  }}\\t  the  provinrinles  were  "-till  pe-rt- 
gnni.  it  was  at  tliis  tiuie  iipp;u'ent]y  ih.at  the 
class  of  Latini  wii  eelablished,  which  did  not, 
fonnerly,  denote  a  people,  but  an  onifici;*!  class  wf 
persons  with  a  particular  ivm\  capacity.  Thm 
legal  capacity  or  half  citisenuip^  aa  adrcndw  es> 
plained,  consisted  in  the  possejtsiim  of  tbf'  Coni- 
roercium  without  the  Connubium.  One  objiect  of 
f<Mming  thia  new  ciaas  was  appaieotly  to  prepnve  • 
^'riidual  transition  to  the  full  civitas  for  such  p  n'- 

Sini  as  the  state  might  wish  to  £svour.    1  be 
tion  ef  the  daaa  ef  Latini  was  eKprMeat  d  fay  th« 

tenn  Latinitas  or  .Tus  Latii.    f Latinitas-I 

From  this  time  there  existed  the  three  clatses, 
daecribed  l>y  Giuaa  aadUl|MOB— Civei,  Latini,  ac4 
Peregrini  :  cires  with  coniun  rTliuu  and  connubiun^ 
Latini  with  commerdBra  onlj,  and  peregrini  with- 
out eitber.  Only  the  civea  luul  the  poUoeal  riffhta, 
the  suf&Bgium  and  honores.  The  names  of  the 
three  clossea  existed  to  the  time  ef  Jnatinmn'^ 
legisUtion. 

The  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  were  M^ind  In 

several  ways,  but  most  commonly  by  a  r>oT»rnj 
being  bom  of  parents  w  ho  w«»re  llonum  ciuxt-as. 
A  Roman  pater  fismiliaa,  filius  fsmilias,  mater 
I  familias,  and  filia  familiar  were  all  cives  tbough 
tile  tinit  only  was  &ui  juris  and  the  re»t  vtene:  uoL 
If  a  Roman  citizen  married  a  -Latina  or  a  pere- 
prina,  bclifvin>^  her  to  l>e  a  Roman  citizoT^.  d 
bt-^ut  a  child,  this  child  was  not  in  the  pawer  wl 
his  father,  because  he  was  not  a  Hmnn  citiaeB, 
but  tlic  child  was  either  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus 
according  to  the  condition  of  his  moth^ ;  and  ne 
child  followed  Ae  cendition  ef  lua  fiitber  witbaut 
there  was  connubium  between  his  father  and 
mother.  By  a  senatus- consul  turn,  the  parents  were 
aUowed  to  prave  thor  niatake  (eenisaes  ewem 

prnfxire)  ;  and,  on  this  beiiifi  done,  both  the  mother 
and  the  child  became  Roman  dtixeos*  and,  as  • 
eonsequenccs,  the  eon  waa  in  the  poww  of  the 

father.  (Gain*,  i.  G7.)  Otlu-r  cases  relating  to  the 
matu-r  called  catusae  probatio  are  stated  by  Gains 
(i.  29,  &c. ;  i.  66,  &c),  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas  were 
gradoally  extended.  (&e  alee  Ulpb  /Vi^  tiL  & 
De  foCrnis.) 

A  slave  might  obtain  the  civitas  by  manumis- 
sion (vuuiictit\  by  the  census,  and  by  a  tcst-T- 
mcntum,  if  there  was  no  legal  impediment ;  bui  rt 
depended  nu  dtomitancca,  as  alicedy  stated, 
whether  he  became  a  Civi*  Romanus,  a  iMiiIntis 
or  ia  the  number  of  the  perv-gruii  dcdtticii. 
[Manumihsio.] 

T'nd'T  tb«-  r.  pulilic  and  lK.forcthc  S^n-ial  war,  the 
civiuuj  could,  of  course,  be  coufutzcd  by  a  lex,  and 
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MM  the  lex  dedand.    (LIr.  tl  4  ; 

anil  in  th<  ca.*?  of  the  Fcrrntinate*,  Lir.  xxxi't.  42; 
Cceni,  f>n>  iJo/io,  13.)  The  Julia  Jex,  b.  c  90, 
vw  a  CDmpreheuivi  measure.  Cicero,  howeyor 
(pm  fl-i.'Ui.  c,  ''O,  rr>TTiarl\9  that  many  of  the  people 
ef  Hf-TKlcia  and  Ncapolis  made  some  opposition  to 
aK«|idi>|r  the  terms  offeni  bf  tha  la,  mi  woaU 
bsTa  prcCnrcd  their  former  relation  to  Rome  as 
aritstes  foedenuae  (Jbtdtrit  md  Ubertastem)  to  the 
>i—  rifiiaai    Th«  las 

■nt  enly  to  the  natives  of  the  Italian  town?,  but 
also  tB  OBOTes  of  towna  out  of  Italy,  who  had  be- 
MeddKM  «f  Ilaliaa  umtm  Iwfm  <be  1»  waa 
r-j.t.^.  Th;i-.  T..  .\Tanlius  (CicqrfJRwi.  xiii.  30), 
A  aauve  of  Catma,  in  Sicily,  obtidned  the  Roman 
dvilai  Ijr  virta*  of  haring  been  eunillcd  aa  ft  dtiaen 
pf  Nrapolts  {rroi  enim  in  id  mnmcipium  adserip- 
tu)  Mute  the  passing  of  the  lex.  The  lex 
Pteb  Papiria,  vhich  was  proposed  by  the  tri- 
b  irn  M.  Planthu  Silvaaw  andC.  Papiriiia  GtoiN^ 
Ki  c.  88,  oratained  a  prorision  that  persons,  who 
had  Wcs  tnroUed  as  citizens  of  the  focdcratoe 
avitatn,  and  who  bad  ft  domicile  in  Italy  at  the 
teas  when  the  law  was  passed,  should  havo  tlio 
Bcaim  ciritas,  if  they  gave  in  their  names  to  the 
pnMor  vithin  lixty  days  (c^wd  pro<iorem  easent 
pffrvi^  C\c,  pm  ,(rr/<(a,  c.  4).  Archias  claimed 
benefit  of  this  lex  as  having  been  enrolled  a 
otin  af  Heradeft,  and  haiwia^f  in  tha  odier  re- 
H>«*8  complied  with  tho  lex.  The  case  of  L. 
^(salios  appears  to  show  that  the  lex  Julia  applied 
to  penoos  nat  nathca  of  an  Italian  town  if  they 

kft4  Wfcr.p  citizf  ns  of  siich  town  before  the  pass- 
im «f  the  lex ;  and  it  b  not  dear  what  was  tho 
FMi»  olyeet  rf  tiw  lex  Plantia  Papiria,  whether 
■wIt  to  explain  or  to  limit  the  operation  of  the 
'<^Wx.  If  the  JoUa  lex  merdy  declared  that 
ikat  via  were  adteripti  in  the  Italian  towns 
^ffon  the  passing  of  the  lex  duidd  acquire  the 
^^•■Bi  ctvitas,  it  won  Id  W  necewary  to  proNnde 
••carity  against  fraiiduleiit  registrations  which 
a>iilit  be  made  after  the  passing  of  the  lex, 
uui  this  would  be  effected  by  requiring  ad^cripti 
*•  fire  m  their  names  at  Rome  within  the  sLxty 
dars. 

With  the  estahlisTiment  of  the  imperial  power, 
^  jpohtical  rights  of  Uoman  citixens  became  in- 
*B*M'«aV,  and  Uie  conmerchon  and  tha  canmt* 
t-rm  were  the  only  parts  of  the  civitas  that  were 
valuable.  The  coostitntion  of  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
«j»rh  gava  tlMcMtaa  to  all  the  Bonan  world,  ap- 
p  i"^  orjy  tn  commnnitips  and  not  to  individuals  ; 

e&et  was  to  make  all  the  ntiea  in  the  empire 
^""•^•ii  aad  an  LatU  falo  d?ea.  The  dlitnie- 
dfaa  and  Latini,  fipom  this  time  forward, 
1*7  9^ld  to  individuals,  namely,  to  freedmcn 
y'^^Mw*'         peregrinitai  in  like  man- 
*Wwd  to  be  applicable  to  communities,  and 
Jjy uSilcd in  the  ded i ticii  as  a  class  of  in'Hviduals. 
*■>  Ifgalatioo  of  Justinian  finally  put  an  end  to 
Nmabed  of  this  andent  dMnon  into  classes, 
■*4eiKily  divininn  of  peTfooa  WM  into  aatgocta 
••me Csmr  and  slaves. 

Tbf  word  dfiiBB  ii  aAen  used  hj  ^  Bmbmi 
U^iO  to  eTYirr«§  any  poUtkal 

Anti««jat.-n§inni,  Ac. 
^Sarigny,  Zmtttkri/i,  dtc.  Tol.  ^  — .  ^....^ 
■■J,4c,<if r  hiUniiat;  ToL  ix.,  SerRomttcJie  Volkt- 
*r  n/<d  vtm  UeraJdea;  vol.  xi.,  Noddrdgt 
*>AiiA«re.  AHmitms  nd  %KAair,Sftlm  dm  hm- 
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CLANDBSTI'NA  POSSB^ia  [Iiin»- 

OtCTtM.] 

CLARIGA'TIO.  [Fktialm.] 
CLASSES.  [CoMiTiit.] 
CI.ASSIA'RII.  [ExERciTUS.] 
CLA'SSICUM.  [CoRNU.J 
CLATHRI.  [DoMva.] 

CLAVIS.  fjANUA.] 

CLAUSTRUM.  [Janua.] 

CLAVU8  ANNA'LISw   In  the  early  agee  of 

Pome,  when  letters  were  yet  scarcely  in  use,  tho 
Romans  kept  a  reckoning  of  their  vi-urs  by  driving 
a  nail  (cIovm),  on  the  idea  of  each  Soptomber,  into 
the  side  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximna,  whidi  ceremony  waa  performed  by  the 
conanl  or  a  dietator.  (Feetaa,  a.  «.  Cfav.  AimaLi 
Liv.  vii.  3,  viii.  18,  ix.  28  ;  Cic  ad  Att.  v.  15.) 
CLAVUS  GUBERNA'CULI.  [Navis.] 
CLAVUS  LATUS,  CLAVUS  ANGUSTUS. 
The  meaning  of  these  words  has  given  rise  to 
much  dispute  ;  but  it  is  now  established  beyond 
doubt  that  the  clavus  lattu  was  a  broad  purple 
band,  extending  perpendicularly  from  the  neck 
down  the  centre  of  the  tunica,  and  that  the  darut 
amjuitus  consisted  of  two  narrow  purple  slips,  run- 
ning parallel  to  each  other  from  the  top  tho 
bottom  of  the  tunic,  one  from  each  blKniIder.  Hence 
we  find  the  Uuiic  called  the  tiMioa  laliclavia  and 
amffustielama.  Tbeae  porple  atripea  were  woven 
into  the  tunic  (Plin.  //.  X.  viii.  4R) ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance account*  for  the  fact  that  the  clavus  is 
never  repreaented  bk  wotka  of  scnlptnre.  It  only 
occurs  in  paintings,  and  those  too  of  a  very  lato 
period.  The  clavu*  lotus  is  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed cut,  which  ia  copied  Dom  ft  pdnting  of 


Rome  personified,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Rar- 
berini  fiunily.  The  daru4  onj^asftM  Is  seen  m  Ae 
three  figures  introduced  bdow,  all  of  which  are 
taken  from  sepulchral  paintings  executed  subse- 
quently to  the  intn)duction  of  Christianity ^at 
Rooie.  The  femde  figure  on  the  left  hand,  widdi 
la  copied  from  Buoiiarotti  (Osserraxioni  aopra 
aleuni  Frammcnti  di  Wisi  anHchi  di  VetrVf  tiiv. 
zxix.  fig.  1 ),  ^-presents  the  goddeaa  Meoeta.  The 
one  on  the  right  hand  is  from  a  cemetery  on  tho 
Via  Salara  Nova,  and  represents  Priscilla,  an  early 
martyr.  The  next  figure  is  aeleeted  from  three  of 
ft  dnihr  kind,  rapresenting  Shadneh,  Meahach* 

u  3 
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and  Atx^dnpgn,  (raa  tbe  totnb  oC  P«pt  CtUislo  on 
the  Yk  Appim. 


Tite  hhu  elavut  was  a  diitinctive  badge  of  the 
•matoriaa  ordrr  (latum  demisit  fwdbrv  efanm, 
Hor.  28;  Ovid,  7Vu<.  ir.  10.  55)  :  and 

hence  it  is  used  to  difrnify  tbo  senatorial  dignity 
(Suet  Tih.  35,  Vap.  2,  4)  ;  and  latioUtviut^  for 
the  penon  who  eiijo7«  it.  (SiNt^ay.  S8.)  In 
distinction  to  the  nninistuii  clavits,  it  is  tcnned 
pmrpum  wayjr  (Jav.  Sa4.  1.  10'»),  jmrjmra  latior 
(Plin.  //.  AT.  xxziiL  7) ;  and  the  garment  it  dc 
comt^^d.  ttinira  jyntrns  (Stilt.  Sy!v.  v.  2.  29).  The 
tunica  Intklttvia  was  not  fastened  round  the  waist 
like  the  common  tunic,  but  left  loose,  in  order  that 
the  claviis  mi[(ht  lie  flat  and  ronspieWNuljr  VltX 
the  chest.    ((juinctiL  xi.  3.  §  13U.) 

The  em^Mtet  e/onif  was  the  decoration  of  the 
equestrian  order  ;  Ittit  the  ripht  of  wearing  the 
latus  clavus  was  also  given  to  the  children  of 
equestrians  (Ovid.  THML  tv.  10.  99),  at  least  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  a  prelude  to  entering  the 
•enate-house.  This,  however,  was  a  matter  of 
penonal  indnlgence,  and  not  ef  indiridnal  right  ; 
for  it  wns  irrant'xl  oiilv  t  )  jxTsrms  of  verk'  ancient 
fiimily,  and  corresponding  wealth  (Stat  •S>/o.  iv.  8. 
59  :  Dig.  24.  tit  1.  1.42),  and  tben  by  special 
favour  of  the  emperor.  (Suet  Ve^2\  Tacit  Ann. 
xvL  17;  PUn.  j^purf.  iL  9.)  lit  each  cases  the 
latos  da^iii  tarn  autimed  with  the  tooa  Tirilis,  and 
woni  until  the  age  arrived  at  which  the  young 
equestrian  was  adroissihlc  into  the  senate,  when  it 
was  relinquished  and  the  angustus  Aitos  resumed, 
if  a  disinclination  on  his  port,  or  any  other  circum- 
•tanccs,  prevented  him  from  entering  the  senate,  as 
was  the  case  with  Ovid  (compare  Tritt,  ir.  10.  27, 


CLIKNS. 

with  35).  Cut  it  aeemt  that  tha  ktaa daToaemid.  i 
be  again  resumed  if  the  wne  indiriihMt  Mfca»-  | 

quently  wished  to  become  a  senator  (Ilor.  Sat.  L  9m-  ' 
25),  and  hence  a  fickle  character  is  designated 
one  who  is  always  changing  his  darus  (Uoc;  £ML 

ii.  7.  10). 

The  latus  clavus  is  said  to  have  Iw^en  iiitrodaeed 
at  R4iine  by  TuUus  Ho«iilius,  and  to  have  baeai 
adopted  by  him  afu>r  his  conqocat  of  tha  BttaMaaa 
(riin.  J/.i\.  \x.  G3)  ;  nor  dix's  it  appear  trt  h.iv»- 
been  confined  to  any  particukix  cla&«  duxmg  Lhc  | 
•ariier  periods,  but  to  have  been  worn  by  all  isaka  I 
promiscuously.  (Plin.  //.  A'.  xzxiiL  7.)  It  wa« 
laid  aside  in  public  mounung.  (Lit.  ix.  7.)  (A.  ILJ 

CLEPSYDRA.  [H<MU»to«ivii.J 

CLERU'CIII  {KKnpovxoO-  [Comwil.J 

CLEiiUS  («A%Ms).  [Usan.] 

CLBTE'UBS  or  CLBTORES  <cXirr%OT  ar  ' 
K\^roptf\  sununoners.    The  Athenian  sominntiers 
were  not  official  pexaooM,  hut  mecdj  witueaaea  to 
the  praMcntor  that  he  had  aerred  tlM  dcinadaaft 
with  a  notice  of  the  action  ]>r>  i:::Lt  actilual  hia, 
and  the  day  upon  which  it  would  be  reqoisate  far 
him  to  appear  before  the  pruiR-r  magistrate,  in  order 
that  tha  ant  axamination  of  the  case  mi^ht  com- 
mence.  (Harpocrat)  In  Aristophanes  (Nul*.  1246, 
I'etp.  14U8)  we  read  of  one  summoner  only  being 
employed,  but  two  are  generally  mentioned  by  the 
orators  as  the  usual  number.    (Dem.  e,  A'ioo.*!. 
p.  1251.  5,  pro  Coron.  244.  4,  c.  BoeU.  n.  1U17. 
6.)    The  names  of  the  sununoners  wan  aaMcdni 
to  the  declaration  or  bill  of  the  prosemtor,  and 
were,  of  course,  eesential  to  the  validit}  of  ail  pro- 
caedh^  fmmded  vpon  it  What  has  been  kitberta 
•tated  applies  in  geiieml  toal!  causes,  whethf  r  ZIkoi 
cr  Tipo^ :  but  in  some  which  conunenced  with  an 
teftrnatien  kid  beteaiM«iMc^  and  aaanaal  <r 
the  accu.v>d  in  consequence  (as  in  the  case  of  an 
Mtt^ts  or  <Mra77<X(a),  there  would  be  no  ocrasisn 
ibr  a  Munmons,  nor,  of  course,  witaeMaa  t»  ita  aer> 
vice.    In  the  fv6vvcu  and  ioKifuuricu  also,  when 
held  at  the  regular  timcsi  no  aunimona  was  iasacd, 
as  the  peraama  wheaa  character  might  Ve  aftctad 
by  an  aociuation  were  necessarily  present  or  pre- 
sumed to  be  so  ;  but  if  the  prosecutor  had  let  the 
proper  day  pass,  and  proposed  to  hold  a  speciai 
tl'Ovyri  at  any  other  time  during  the  year  in  vhidt 
the  defendant  was  liable  to  be  called  to  aocoimt  for 
his  conduct  in  otiice  (6r«Mvros),  the  ^eucr  of 
sumraoncn  was  as  requisite  as  in  any  other  cascb 
Of  the  BoKifiacriat  that  of  the  (imtnns  alone  had  no 
fixed  time  ;  but  the  first  step  in  the  cause  was  not 
tha  nanal  Ic^I  summooi  («|p4mXi|MsX  bat  an 
annoimc-  ment  from  the  prosecutor  to  the  accu5.*^i 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people.    (Meier,  AtL  J^n^ 
cess.  pp.  212,  575.)    In  tha  avavt  of  penona  aab- 
scrlbing  themselvi-s  fulsu'ly  as  Buninioner%  they 
ejcposcd  tbemsclvcs  to  an  action  (^svSoicXqT*^) 
at  tha  aait  of  the  party  aggiimd.      {J,  &  If.] 

CLIBANA'BII.  [CATArHRACTLl 

CLIENS  ia  suDposed  to  contain  the  aame  ela> 
ment  aa  tha  mb  daers,  to  ■*  hear**ar*abOT«^  aad 

is  accordingly  compart  d  1>y  Niebuhr  with  tha  Oi^ 
man  word  Aomv^,  **  a  dependant 

In  lh»  tima  of  Cicero,  we  find  patronns  in  tha 
sense  of  adviser,  advocate,  or  defender,  opposed  to 
diena  in  the  sense  of  the  penon  defended,  or  the 
consultor ;  and  this  use  m  the  word  must  be  r»> 
ferred,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  original  character  of 
the  patronus.  (Ovid.  Art.  Am.  L  68  ;  Hor.  Sat.  i 
1.  10,  £>.  i.  5.  31,  ii.  1.  104.)   The  relation  of  a 
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outer  to  kb  iibciuted  ilave  i,l&ertM»}  WM  aUo  ex- 
irrMmi  by  the  w««d  pfttnmos, ftnil  tJw  libotitt waa 
tfaa  cli«-TL*  of  hk  patronuA.    Any  Roman  citixen 
rim  wBJiti.  d  a  protector,  might  attach  himself  to  a 
fatrootts,  a.ud  would  thenceforward  be  a  cliens. 
SlBB|;cn  who  came  into  exilium  at  Rome  might 
tf^tr  srmit:  (Jst-  ifjif-lic^iiumis,  Cic.  <f<?  Or.  i.  39). 
i>^kjiu|puikh«d  lUmana  were  also  aumctimes  th(> 
^■mn  «C  alatfa  and  cities,  which  were  in  a  ct>r- 
fekin  rpTatuvft  <»f  subji-ction  or  friendship  to  Ruiae 
(iboetofi.  OOAgmm.  C^ieaor,  17)  ;  and  in  this  re- 
ipMt  they  nwf  b»  coapand  t»  eolonial  ngenta,  or 
pcrsorw  among  as,  vho  are  employpd  to  look  aj^t- r 
tarn  msmuUk  ^  tins  colony  in  the  mother  coantry  ; 
«9Becpt  tkat  muutg  tbe  Rmana  mi^  aarneM  were 
KicTer  ri  i  junerated  directly,  though  there  might  he 
mtk  indiiect  maiinwation.     (*C^  -^^^  •^'^ 
Mh»  c  SI  ;  TmiL  €Mr,  S6.)  Tfak  idatkmabip 
brtvrcen  patrfiauit  and  cliens  was  expressed  hv  llio 
wwd  UiaiiBja  (Ci&  a<<  ^K.  xir.  12),  which  also 
■  Efmii  tk»  wkol*  \toif  ct  a  naali  clisnts. 
CTacit,  ^w*.  xiT.  61.)    Ill  the  Gn-rk  wriU-r?  on 
Roman  history,  patronus  is  represented  by  npoard- 
T^s  :  aad  client,  by  vtXdrrit.   (Plut.  Ttb.  Graedk. 
IJ;  Ifarttu,  3.) 

The  dit^niiLx,  bnt  in  a  difTtrcnt  form,  existed  as 
fax  back  as  ihi:  ii.-i»irds  or  traditions  of  Ruuiiui 
history  extend  ;  and  Uw  following  is  a  brief  notice 
i-f  its  :jri^'i:i  and  eharacti?r,  as  stated  by  Dionysiiis 
i^AsU^q.  Jiaau  u.  d^,  in  whith  the  writer 'a  tt:nji9 
arv  ki?pt  :  — 

Rortiuins  pire  to  the  thwaTpiiai  tht?  cart-  of  re- 
lif^iQa,  iac>  honorea  {ipx*^\  adiuiiii*uati&n  of 
jnrtiee*  aad  the  admrniatiation  of  the  state.  The 
^ux'-ix-ji  i  wImiti  in  the  pn-o-ditig  chapter  lie  has 
ei^i^ned  to  be  the  wAij^cioi)  had  none  of  these 
fiiilkua,  ad  ikej  wevt  abo  IMMT;  Inubondiy 
md  the  neoeuary  arts  of  life  r  t'lvir  ocxiipMtidn. 
fimnolns  that  CfrtrusSed  the  Sii^Mrrixoi  to  the  safe 
k(?^bg  of  the  wmrpUtM  (trlio  an  Uie  tlnrarpiSai)^ 
and  pensilt' d  each  of  thom  to  choorio  his  patron. 
Xaiscklatiaaship  between  the  pativa  and  the  client 
was  cafied,  says  Dionyiiu^  patmui.  (Compare 
Cic  Rep.  il9.) 

The  rriatire  rights  and  daties  of  the  patrons  and 
the  clients  wefe«  according  to  Dionysiua,  as  follow 
(Dio^yiL  iL  10,  and  other  pasM^^tt) :  — 

Thf  petrrrn  was  the  h^l  adviser  of  the  client  ; 
be  wii  tuc  client's  uiuardiiui  and  protector,  an  he 
vasthegnardianand  protector  of  his  own  ebfldicn  ; 

reaiita'iK  d  the  client's  suit  when  he  T^-nn  wmnptd, 
sjad  defended  kini  when  another  complaiuod  of 
Wiig  vfooged  by  him:  in  »  wwd,  the  patron  was 
tie  ifuardian  of  the  client's  intercfit,  both  private 
aad  ^ablic  The  client  contributed  to  the  marriage 
fmm  «f  th0  pslrai^  daughter,  if  the  patnm  was 
ptwf  ;  and  to  111*  ransom,  or  th  ;t  if  hi-;  children,  if 
ikty  were  taken  ^risaoers  {  he  puid  the  costs  and 
tei|BB  of  a  isft  wUeh  tba  patna  ktl,  and  «f 

ar,y  i»dltT  in  which  he  was  condemned  ;  he  bore 
I  ptn  of  the  natron^  expciuw  incurred  hj  his  di»< 
tiapDg  puhiie  dotka,  «r  tSimg  tlw  ItanouiaUe 
pIxTS  in  the  state.  Neither  |>arty  could  accu»e  the 
atiker,  or  bear  testimony  against  tbe  other,  or  give 
111  rote  a^inst  the  othec  The  clients  accom- 
fs&tcd  their  patnini  to  war  as  vassals.  (Dionys.  x. 
C]  Thii  relationship  bctweoi  patron  and  client 
tutai^^  fur  many  generations,  and  resembled  in 
llMpects  the  relationahip  by  blood.  It  was  a 
KBiiKtion  that  wa^  herr-ditary  ;  lhec1if>ns  WiretJic 
fade  nunc  of  the  pautmus|  and  he  aud  his  du- 
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scendanta  were  thus  connected  with  the  gens  of  the 
patroma  It  was  the  glory  of  illustrious  f  amilies  to 
have  many  clients,  and  to  add  to  the  number 
transmitted  to  th(  ni  by  their  ancestors.  Rut  the 
clients  were  not  limited  to  the  hifuntKoi:  the 
coleoiM,  and  the  states  connected  with  Rene  by 
alliance  and  fricndBliip,  and  the  conqtiered  states, 
had  their  patrons  at  liouie  ;  and  the  senate  fre- 
quently niemd  the  dii|int4»  between  such  slates 
to  their  patrons,  and  abided  by  their  decision. 

Dionysiua  gires  a  tolerably  intelligible  statement, 
whether  true  otUm^  oftha  tdatieBorapatfeaand 
client.  What  persons  actually  composed  the  body 
of  clients,  or  what  was  the  real  historical  origin  of 
the  cli«itela,  is  immaterial  for  tbe  purpose  of  m- 

rstanding  what  it  waa.  It  is  clear  that  Dio- 
uy»iufl  uuderstood  the  Komaa  state  as  originally 
eonuetnig-  <if  patrieu  and  ^beii,  and  be  has  nid 
that  the  cHent.s  were  the  plebs.  Now  it  appears, 
from  his  own  work  and  fnm  Livy,  that  thm  were 
dientee  who  weie  not  die  jdebs,  or,  in  otb^  words, 
clientc.s  and  [.lebs  were  not  convertible  tenufc  Tbit 
paisi^ge,  then,  has  little  historical  value  as  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  the  clients.  Still  something 
may  be  extracted  from  the  passage,  thouu'h  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  it  altoprethcr  with  all  other 
evidence.  The  clients  were  not  fctrvi:  they  ba.d 
property  of  their  own,  and  freedom  {libertat).  Con- 
fcifilrntly  with  what  Dionysius  says,  they  nii^^ht  bo 
Roman  citizens  in  the  wider  scn»c  of  the  tt-nu  civis, 
enjoying  only  the  commeiciam  and  connubium,  but 
not  the  sutlftagium  and  honorcs,  which  belon^^ed  to 
their  petroni.  [Civita&]  It  would  also  be  con- 
sistent with  the  statement  of  Dioojrattti,  that  then 
w.  re  free  men  in  the  state  who  were  not  patricit, 
and  not  dientes}  but  if  such  persons  existed  in 
the  eadieet  peiied  of  the  Bonnn  stale,  they  most 
have  laboured  under  great  cidl  dis^abilities  and 
this  also  is  not  inconsistent  with  tbe  testimony  of 
history.  Snch  a  body,  if  it  existed,  must  have 
been  powerless  ;  but  snch  a  body  nii|.;ht  in  various 
ways  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  grow 
up  into  an  estate^  mch  la  the  plebe  afterwards  was. 
The  body  of  clientes  might  include  frecdmcn,  as  it 
certainly  did :  but  it  seems  an  assumption  of  what 
requires  proof^  to  infer  (ae  Niebuhr  docs)  that, 
because  a  fxitronus  could  put  his  freedman  to  death, 
he  could  do  the  same  to  a  client  ;  for  this  involves 
u  t«icit  ae^uiiiptiun  that  the  clients  were  originally 
slaves  ;  and  Uiis  nay  be  tme,  but  it  is  net  known. 
Beside.M,  it  cannot  be  true  that  a  pntron  h;id  tlie 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  freedman,  who 
had  obtained  the  civitas,  any  more  than  lie  bad 
over  an  emancipated  son.  There  in  also  no  proof 
that  the  clientela  in  which  libcrti  stood  was  here- 
ditary like  that  of  the  inoper  clients.  The  body 
of  ebCDtcs  might,  consistently  v.  ith  riM  tli  it  wn 
know,  contain  ner^[rini,  who  had  no  privileges  at 
aU ;  nd  it  might  cenlain  that  tOmm  ef  penens  who 
had  the  connnerciura  only,  if  the  connnercium  ex- 
isted in  the  early  ages  of  the  state.  [Civrr^s.] 
The  latter  class  of  persons  woeld  require  a  patnmus 
to  whom  they  might  attxich  themselves  ftir  the  pro* 
tection  of  their  property,  and  who  might  sue  and 
defend  them  in  all  suits,  on  account  ef  the  (here 
assumed)  inabflity  of  sach  persons  to  MM  In  their 
own  name  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome. 

The  relation  of  the  patronns  to  tlic  cliens,  as  re- 
presented by  Dionysius,  has  an  analogy  to  the 
pMrin  pof^ta;,  nr^d  the  fam  ef  thft  WOfd  patNOM 
IS  cuusutt^'Ut  wiiii  tliis. 

V  4 
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It  ii  stated  hy  Nit  hulir,  tliat  **  if  a  clirnt  diw!  ^ 
without  hein,  hU  patron  inbcrited  ;  and  this  kw 
extmd«d  to  th«  cm  of  ft««dmen  ;  the  power  of 
the  paUnn  r,vrT  whom  must  certamly  have  been 
founded  origiuiillj  on  the  general  patronal  rwht." 
Tbia  itotenwiH,  n  it  be  eomet,  woold  Iweoasfatcnt 
%rith  tlio  quasi  patria  potcstas  of  the  patronu?. 

But  if  a  clien*  died  witk  heirs,  could  he  make  a 
win  f  iod  if  he  ^ed  wiAomi  heirs,  could  be  not 
diapoae  of  his  property  by  will  and  if  he  coiiUl 
not  make,  or  did  not  make  a  will,  and  had  heirs, 
who  must  they  be  ?  must  they  be  tut  keredet  t 
had  he  a  familla,  and  consequently  agnati  ?  had 
he,  in  fact,  that  connuLium,  hy  virtiK-  of  wliich  ho 
could  acquire  the  patria  pot««ta3  r  lie  minht  have 
all  tbit  consistently  with  tbo  olatemcnt  of  Diony- 
sius,  and  yet  be  a  citizen  non  opHmo  Jure  ;  for  he 
had  not  the  honoret  and  the  other  distinguish iitg 
priTitegCi  of  tbo  P*lridi ;  and  cansUtenUj  with 
th"  statrment  of  Dionysius  he  r  not  vote  in 
the  comitia  coriata.  It  is  not  poasiblo  to  prove 
tbait  ft  diem  bad  all  tbia,  and  it  aeeiDi  equally  im- 
jMissibli-,  from  existin|  etidoDoe,  t  ■  h  w  what  his 
righu  really  were.  So  fitr  aa  our  extant  ancient 
ftiitborhiea  tbow,  tbe  origin  of  the  cKentda,  and  its 
true  chanictrr,  were  unknown  to  them.  There 
wns  a  body  in  the  Koman  state,  at  an  early  period 
of  its  existence,  which  was  neither  patrician  nor 
dient,  and  a  body  which  once  did  not,  bat  ulti- 
mately did,  participate  in  the  sovereiifn  power : 
this  was  tho  plebs.  'J'ho  clii-ntes  also  existed  in  the 
earliest  period  of  tbo  Roman  state,  but  our  koow- 
Icd.;i;>  of  the  true  cotnlilion  nf  this  body  must  re- 
uuuu  inexact,  for  the  want  of  sutbcient  evidence  in 
anMmnt,  and  tuAciently  trustworthy. 

It  is  stated  by  h\yy  (ii.  5R)  that  the  clientes 
had  Totea  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries :  they 
were  tberefen  registered  in  the  eemon*  books, 
and  could  have  (luiritarian  ownership.  [Cbntum- 
viRi.]  They  had  therefore  the  commemnm,  pos- 
sibly the  ronnubium,  and  certainly  the  •aflStBgntm. 
It  may  bo  doubted  whether  Dionysius  undentood 
th<>in  to  have  the  snffrapiiim  at  the  comitia  centu- 
riaui  ;  but  if  such  was  the  lefrol  condition  of  the 
dientM,it  ia  impossible  that  t)io  cxpontioii  of  tbeir 
relation  to  the  patricians,  as  given  byaonie  modaiB 
writers,  can  be  alu>gether  correct. 

It  wotlld  appear,  from  what  bas  been  staled, 
that  patronuB  and  {>;itrieiu3  were  originally  con- 
Tcrtible  terms,  at  least  until  the  plebs  obtained 
tbebooores.  From  diat  time,  many  of  tbo  reaaona 
for  a  person  l^einj;;  a  cliens  of  a  potriciiiH  would 
cease  ;  for  the  plebeians  had  acquired  political  ira- 
portanee,  bad  beeome  acqnaiiited  with  tbe  biw  and 

the  le;fal  fiinn«,  and  were  fully  coni[>c'trnt  to  advise 
their  clients.  This  change  must  haTe  c<mtributed 
to  the  destruction  of  the  strict  old  dientda,  and 
was  the  transition  to  the  dientela  of  the  Uterages 
of  the  rfpuliHc.  (Hugt>,  THrbuch^  kz.  vol.  i.  p.  4.58.) 

It  bus  been  conjectured  (Becker,  IlandLudi  der 
Homisckm  AUtrtiiimer^  vol.  ii.  p.  125)  that  the 
clientela  was  an  old  Ttilian  institution,  'n-hirh  ex- 
isted among  some  of  those  people,  out  of  which  the 
Romanus  Poputus  arose.  Wnen  Tatius  and  his 
Sabincs  settled  in  Rome,  their  clients  settled  there 
with  them  (Dionys.  ii.  46)  ;  and  Attius  Clausus 
brought  to  Rome  n  laige  body  of  clients.  (L!v.  H. 

1 6  ;  Dionys.  v.  40).  It  is  further  conjectured, 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  cUentes  were 
Italians,  who  had  beoi  conquered  and  lednced  to 
Attorteofmbjactieik 


CLIMA. 

Adniittirc'  a  distinction  Twtwccn  the  plebe  Mad 
the  old  ciifutes  to  be  fully  est^li*h©ii,  th«iw  M 
still  room  for  carefiil  investigation  as  to  tlie  real 
condition  of  the  clientes,  and  of  the  crnnprmmon  H 
the  Homan  state  before  the  estate  of  the  pleUs  wa» 
made  equal  to  that  of  the  patriemna.      CO.  I*  J 

CLTKNTK'LA.  [Cliens.] 

CLIMA  (itAi^Mi),  literally  a  or  mclimftkm, 
was  need  in  tbe  mathematical  geography  «f  ^b« 
C  ireoks*  with  reference  to  the  inclinatiun  of  -vnTioas 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  plane  of  tbe 
eqimtor.  Befan  the  globular  figure  of  the  mtrth 
was  known,  it  was  sappoied  iSmt  there  was  a 
cenenil  ahiVf  of  ita  surfivce  from  south  to  north, 
and  this  vv  t  iKod  kKi^io.  But  as  the  science  of 
tnatheiiKiti  .il  l'<  >praphy  advanced,  the  wtird  waa 
applied  to  dilfirent  b«-lta  of  the  earth's  5urftie«*, 
which  w^  determined  by  the  different  lenglha  of 
the  longest  day  at  tb«r  Iniea  of  dcmarcatao&. 
This  division  into  climates  ■^-^Tfi  an])lieti  only  to 
the  northern  hemisphere,  as  the  geographer*  bad 
no  practical  hnowlcndge  df  the  earth  aeoth  of  tbe 

equator. 

Ui{ipucbns  (nbont  &  c.  160)  seems  to  have 
been  ne  fitit  who  made  vae  of  this  dinsioa  ;  hie 

system  is  explained  at  length  hy  Strabo  (& 
p.  132).    Assuming  the  circumference  of  a  grvat 
circle  of  the  earth  to  be  252,000  stadia,  Hipparcbos 
divided  this  into  360  degrees,  of  700  Ptxidia  to 
each  ;  ami  then,  bepnniiip  at  the  paralU'l  of  Aferoe, 
and  proceeding  northwards,  he  undertook  to  de- 
scribe the  astronomical  phenomena  observed  «t  each 
dr'gree  of  latitude,  or  every  700  stadia :  sunong 
these  phenomena,  he  observed  that  tbe  l^agth  of 
the  longest  day  at  MeioS  waa  13  hoars,  mai  nl 
Syerie  13A.    The  ol>Sf-n at n  r'^  f  later  astrononietl 
and  gcotfraphers,  such  as  Gcminus,  StnUKV  Plinj, 
and  PUMemy,  are  described  in  the  woflcs  cHed 
below.    The  followini;  table,  from  Ukert,  ,*.li'>w4 
the  climates,  as  given  by  Ptolemy  (Gcoffr.  i.  23). 
It  will  be  obsenred  that  Uiere  are  nineteen  cIinMite«, 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  which  are  marked  by 
lines  callod  jandlels,  of  which  the  first  m.-irks  the 
eqiuilor,  and  the  thirty-third  the  arvtic  circle.  Up 
to  this  point,  there  are  sixteen  dhnatea,  of  which 
twelve  are  determined  by  the  increase  of  half-an- 
hour  in  the  length  of  the  longest  day,  the  13ib 
and  14th  1  hour,      the  15th  and  10th  2  hmuK 
In  the  remaining  rlimates,  within  the  arctic  circle, 
tbe  days  no  longer  increstse  by  hours  bat  by- 
months.     Elsewhere  (Almap.  il  6)  be  vwkee 
ti-n  climates  north  of  the  equator,  be^inninjf  at  tlj<- 
parallel  of  Taprobane  in  lat.  4^  15',  and  ending  at 
that  of  Thule,  in  lat  63^  ;  and  one  to  the  aovtk, 
beginning  at  the  equator,  or  tbe  parallel  of 
Kaptum,  and  ending  at  the  parallel  of  AaHnswnf 
in  lat,  lO*^  26'. 

The  term  itkifM  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
average  tetnpemtnre  of  each  of  these  rcgiono,  and 
hence  our  modern  use  of  the  word.  (Strab.  Lci 
Dion.  Hal.  L  9  ;  PluL  Mar.  11,  Jem.  PamL  &, 
Moral  pu  891  ;  Polyb.  vii.  6.  §  1,  x.  1,  |  S  ; 
Ath.  xii.  n,  523,  e. ;  Ocmin.  Ekm.  Astnm,  5  ; 
Plin.  H,  M  iL  70-7tf.  s.  ;  Agathem.  L  S ; 

Cellar.  Getx,.  L  «  *  Ukeit»  Ott^,  WtL  I  pU  % 

ppwia2,&c.)  [P.Sw] 


•  The  oorrespondinjj  Latin  vrord  ifK^inatio 
(VitruT.  i.  1),  siso  fUcUnatiot  daxrgaitia  (coa^^ 
AoL  GdL  adT.  1 ;  Colmn.  iit  19).  &km  w 
,  only  mod  at*  kto  period* 
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homgen  Daj. 

Latitude. 

P«Mlnf  tbroogti 

i: 

o 

ISh.  Om* 

12  15 

OP  O' 

4  15 

TipralMiia. 

11. 

3 

19  30 

12  45 

8  95 

19  SO 

Sinui  AviUtHb 
Adiila  SimM. 

111. 

5 

6 

13  0 

18  15 

16  97 
20  14 

1  nr. 

1 

7 

8 

13  30 

13  45 

23  51 
27  19 

PtoleoMia  in  Egypt. 

9 

10 

14  0 

14  15 

30  9 

33  18 

Lower  Egypt. 

Middle  of  rhoentcia. 

11 

12 

14  30 

14  45 

36  0 

38  35 

Rhodiu. 

Smyrna. 

VIL 

13 

14 

15  0 

15  15 

40  56 

43  41 

1  VIIL 

15 
15 

15  30 
15  45 

45  1 

46  51 

Middla  of  the  Euxine. 
SouTMB  of  tb«  Dwiube 

I  IX. 

< 

1 

17 
18 

16  0 

16  15 

48  39 
50  4 

MottUiof  the  Borji^hmet, 
Middle  of  the  PUas  Heeotk. 

1  «. 

19 

90 

16  90 

16  45 

51  40 

52  50 

Suuihimi  Britain. 
Movtfaa  of  the  Rhine 

1 

1 

91 
99 

17  0 

17  15 

54  SO 

55  .  0 

Menthi  of  the  Tunalt. 
The  Brignitca  in  Britain. 

i  ■  1 

\  XIL 

98 
94 

17  SO 

17  45 

56  0 

57  0 

Briieani*  Magna. 

Caturactonium  in  Britain. 

JUL 

95 

96 

18  0 

18  30 

58  0 

59  30 

South  ef  Brilannie  Par«ii 
Middle  of  ditto 

XIV. 

97 
98 

19  0 

19  90 

61  0 

62  0 

North  of  ditto 
Ebadca  luulae. 

\xv. 

99 
80 

90  0 

91  0 

63  0 

64  80 

Tbttle. 

Unknovn  Scythian  Triim 

1  XVL 

81 
89 

99  0 
93  0 

65  SO 

66  0 

Unknoirn  Seytiuan  Tribca. 

1  XfK 

88 
84 

94  0 
1  month  about 

66'  8*  40" 
67»  15' 

1  XTnt 

95 
86 

9  ^^^^^^ 

69  SO 
78  90 

1 

37 
88 
89 

i  = 

78  90 
84  0 
90  0 

CUTEUS  ii^is)f  the  luge  tbield  worn  by 
AtOmb  and  Bowaaa»  wiridi  wm  originally  of  a 

tuLvft  rm,  And  is  said  to  have  )<<  on  fir»t  usrd  by 
Piaeiai  and  Aomum  of  Aigoa  {Fam,  ii  25.  §  6), 

i'-'i),  and  likened  to  the  fun.  (Compare  also 
inih  tirrtu^  ftojir,  Horn.  H.  ill  347,  r.  453, 
Mt  tMitXovs,  xir.  428  ;  Varr.  Dt  lAng.  Lai. 
».IJ,  fd.  3£ti/I«r;  Feetiu,  $.v.)  According  to 
lAtaMvM^  hmvii^  the  Ofeeka  obtained  the 


shidd,  as  weU  aa  the  helmet,  from  the  Egyptiana 
(Hcnd.  IT.  180  X  Pht  Tim.  pw  24,  b.) 

The  shield  used  by  the  Homeric  heroes  was 
Jaige  enough  to  cover  the  whole  man.  It  was 
somatimes  neda  of  osien  tiriated  together,  called 
/r^a,  or  of  wood:  the  wood  or  wicker  was  then 
coTcred  over  with  ox  hides  of  several  fold*  deep, 
and  finally  bomid  round  the  edge  with  metal. 
(Horn.  A  x&  S95.)  The  outer  rim  is  termed 
dmi  {JL  zriiL  47»>,  ftrvt  {Jim,  linmL  1206), 
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wtpi^iptia  or  kvkXos  (fl.  xi.  33).  [AsTVX.]  In 
the  centre  waa  a  projection  called  ift^pdXos  or 
uccro^^oAtoK,  umboy  which  served  as  a  sort  of 
weapon  by  itself,  or  caused  the  missiles  of  the 
enemy  to  glance  off  from  the  shield.  It  is  seen  in 
the  next  woodcut,  from  the  column  of  Trajan.  A 
spike,  or  some  other  prominent  excrescence,  was 
sometimes  placed  upon  the  Ofi^dAor,  which  was 
called  iirofj^pd\ioy. 


In  the  Homeric  times,  the  Greeks  used  a  Wit 
to  Bupjwrt  the  shield  ;  but  this  custom  was  subse- 
quently discontinued  in  consequence  of  its  great 
inconvenience  [Daltbus],  and  the  following  me- 
thod was  adopted  in  its  stead :  —  A  band  of 
metal,  wood,  or  leather,  termed  Kayu>v,  was  placed 
across  the  inside  from  rim  to  rim,  like  the  diameter 
of  a  circle,  to  which  were  affixed  a  number  of 


CLIPEU8. 

small  iron  bars,  crossing  each  other  somewhat 
the  form  of  the  letter  X,  which  met  the  arm  beio 
the  iimer  bend  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  serred  I 
steady  the  orb.  This  apparatus,  which  ia  said ! 
have  been  invented  by  the  Carians  (Herod.  L  171 
was  termed  6x<iyoy  or  5x<"^'  Around  tb«  inn 
edge  ran  a  leather  thong  (irdpira^,  fixed  by  n>u 
at  certain  distances,  so  that  it  formed  a  rucceasM 
of  loops  all  round,  which  the  soldier  grasped  wil 
his  hand  {ifiiaXuy  w6praKi  ytrradoj^  X*P**^ 
//■«/.  1396).  The  preceding  woodcut,  which  shot 
the  whole  apparatus,  will  render  this  accoont  ii 
telligible.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  the  terra  cot 
vases  published  by  Tischbein  (vol.  ir.  tab.  20). 

At  the  close  of  a  war  it  was  customary  fc»-  il 
Greeks  to  suspend  their  shields  in  the  tetnpli 
when  the  rrSfnraxfs  were  taken  oft,  in  order  ' 
render  them  unserviceable  in  case  of  any  sudden  i 
popular  outbreak  ;  which  custom  accounts  for  tJ 
alarm  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Knights  of  Arisb 
plianes  (859),  when  he  saw  them  hanging  up  vii 
their  handles  on. 

The  itrwls  was  carried  by  the  heavy-armed  m« 
(SwKiTai)  during  the  historical  times  of  Gre«« 
and  is  opposed  to  the  lighter  ir«'ATTj  and 
hence  we  find  the  word  hntls  used  to  signify 
body  of  AxAiTcu  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  7.  §  10). 

According  to  Livy  (L  43),  when  the  census  wt 
instituted  by  Scrvius  TuUius,  the  first  class  onl 
used  the  dipms^  and  the  second  were  armed  wit 
the  Bcutnm  [Scutum]  ;  but  after  the  Roman  soi 
dier  received  pay,  the  dipetts  was  discontinue 
altogether  for  the  Sabine  scutum,  (Liv.  viiL  8 
compare  ix.  19  ;  Plut.  7?ofii,  21  ;  Diod.  EdtA 
xxiii.  3,  who  asserts  that  the  original  form  of  th 
Roman  shield  was  square,  and  that  it  was  subsc 
qucntly  changed  for  that  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  whic 
was  round.) 


The  piactice  of  emblazoning  shields  with  varioiu 
devices,  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  is  of  ojo- 
siderable  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  m 
the  time  of  Aeschylus,  who  represents  the  mt«i 
chiefs  who  marched  against  Thebes  with  wci 
shields  (Aeschyl.  S^pt.  c  Thel.  387,  &c  ;  oorop. 
Virg.  AcH,  viii  658  ;  SiL  ItaL  riii.  386).  Tliii 
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rrr2>n  ;j  iHuttrated  by  the  preceding  beautiful 
|oa  tPKi  the  aatiqtici,  in  which  the  figure  of  Vic- 
ij  rvpnMMlM  iamibing  npon  •  el^mu  the 
ice  or  merits  of  some  deccajicd  hero. 
£a^  BoBou  aoldier  bad  abo  hii  own  name  in- 

m  aider  thai  he  might 
'      hk  own  when  Aa  erder  was  given  to 
(Vtget.  iL  17)  ;  and  sometimes  the 
if  the  eoouBaoder  under  whom  he  fought. 
(BaLBJLAImM.} 

The  cUpms  was  also  used  to  regulate  the 
»ppg>tBre  of  the  Tapoar  bath.  [Baxskar,  p. 
192,1.1  [A.R.] 

CLITELLAE,  a  pair  of  panniers,  r\iid  tljcre- 
^  oa^  ued  in  the  plural  number.  (Hor.  Sat.  i. 
k9%  FIhL  Mofi.  iil  2.  91.)  la  Italy  they 
*m  mnaonly  its<-il  with  mules  or  asses,  but  in 
«ikr  ssantrirs  they  w«re  alao  applied  to  hones,  of 
■MA  m  hHlaaaa  ie  given  in  the  annexed  wood- 
nttfrmn  the  cnlunm  of  Tnijaa;  and  Plautus  (/I. 
ig/aatiftlj  descxibea  a  flHOi  npon  whose 
«f  anj  kind,  esAer  ncnl  or  pli y  - 
diUOarin,  [A.B.J 


^  CLOA  CA,  a  common  sewer.    The  term  cloaca 
afaaaOj  used  in  reference  only  to  those  spacious 
•rbunacMui  Tault*,  either  of  stone  or  brick, 
which  the  fool  waters  of  the  city,  as  well 
••iAs  streams  brought  to  Rome  by  the  a'[iie- 
finally  discharged    themselves   into  the 
bat  it  also  includes  within  its  mcanini? 
■ay  mOcf  drain,  either  wooden  pipes  or  cLiy 
2J«  (Ulpisn.  Dig.  43.  tit  25.  e.  I),  with  which 
*— *  t^ffj  house  in  the  city  was  furnished  to 
*||^  iff  its  impurities  into  the  main  conduit. 
tm  vide  tkf  via  tfcna  intswected  by  eabter- 
"■was  passages,  and  is  thcrrfnre  called  urbs 
P*«iiS  ia  Pliay^  entbnaiastic  description  of  the 
<<M^(ICMxDCTil&e.94.) 

Cflclritcd  of  these  drains  wns  the 
MMMs,  the  oonstiuction  of  which  is  as- 
nM  ts  Tlia^uniM  Frieeni  (Ur.  L  88  ;  Plin. 
^  ■••),  sod  vMck  was  formed  to  carry  off  the 
'^■n  ben|^  down  from  the  adjacent  hills  into 
■"TAtwai  and  valley  of  the  Fonim.  The 
j^tsf  which  it  is  built  is  a  mark  af  tha  great 
•■p^  of  the  work  ;  it  is  not  the  peperino  of 
r***'*  the  Alton  bills,  which  was  the  common 
^din|.»tonc  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  ; 

**  tufa  litoide  "  of  Brocchi^  one  of  the 
^■■•Be  formations  which  is  found  in  many  places 
«nd  which  was  afterwards  snppbnted  in 
Wildings  by  the  finer  quality  of  the  peperino. 
Itadi,  Hut,  jum.  ToL  L  n.  62.)  This  cloaca 
*«  fcrnoi  by  thiae  ante,  CM  vilUB  tha  achate 
^  "MM  «f  vhkk  k  •  aMkiradar  TMdl  of 


CLOACA. 

18  Roman  palm;*,  about  14  feel  In  dianiotor,  each 
of  the  hewn  blocks  being  7^  palms  long  and  4^ 
high,  and  jomed  together  withoot  oement.  Tha 
luuntKT  of  cun6tructii>n  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  taken  on  the  spot,  where  a  part  of  it  ii 
*  near  tha  arch  of  Jamu  Quadriirons. 


•J 


The  month  where  it  reaches  the  Tiber,  umAf 
opposita  to  one  eztnmhj  «f  tha  Audb  TMma^ 

still  remains  in  the  statanfaied  to  by  Pliny  (Le.). 
It  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  with  the 
adjacent  baildmy  as  they  still  exist,  the  modem 
&l»ki  «b1|7  which  i"¥!iimlrfir  tha  iiti 
oat. 


ebe^  being  left 


Tha  passages  hi  Stmbo  and  Pliny  whidi  elate 

that  a  cart  (ifio^a^  vcht-)  Vridrd  with  hay,  could 
pass  down  the  doaca  ™»y'ma|,  will  no  longer  ap- 
pear  faMrcdihla  from  the  dfanendone  givea  of  thia 
stupendous  work  ;  but  it  mtut  still  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  the  yehicles  of  the  Romans  were  much 
snaller  than  our  own.  Dion  Cassins  eHeo  elalei 
(xliz.  43)  that  Agrippa,  when  he  cleansed  the 
sewers,  passed  through  them  in  a  boat,  to  which 
Pliny  probably  alludes  in  the  expression  swifts 
saBta*  Ma^ufj;  and  their  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions, as  well  as  that  of  the  embouchures  through 
which  the  waters  poured  into  them,  is  still  further 
teetifted  by  the  ea^loita  of  Nero,  who  threw  down 
the  sewers  the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  nightly 
riots.  (SoeL  iVero,  26  ;  compare  Dionys.  z.  63  ; 
Cic.  Pt9  M.  85w) 

The  doaoa  formed  by  Tnrquin,  ex- 

tended only  from  the  fuum  to  the  river,  but  wns 


tenoea  out  nom  uie  tuum  to  tno  nver,  out  wns 
iiheemMBlnreoDliinMdMftrvpaathaSnbufa,  of 
wbiebim&  Mm  tiMtaeitm  diaemai  hi  tha 
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KI/)PES  DIKE. 


ytnr  1742.  (Venuti,  Antichith  di  Roma^  Tol,  i. 
p.  98  ;  Ficnroni,  Vrttiijie  di  Ifoma^  pp.  74,  75.) 
This  was  the  cjyjtta  Suburae  to  which  Juvenal 
refers  {S<U.  r.  106.  Comp.  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Itom. 
Gentf.  art.  Roma.) 

The  expense  of  cleansing  and  repairing  these 
dottcae  was,  of  course,  Tcry  great,  and  wm  de- 
frayed partly  by  the  treasurj*,  and  partly  by  an 
asseksnient  colled  doacarium.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  7. 
tit  1.  S.27.  §3.)  Under  the  republic,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sewers  was  entrusted  to  the 
censors  ;  but  under  the  empire,  particular  officers 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  doacantm  ntra- 
tont,  mention  of  whom  is  found  in  inscriptions 
(np.  GnU.  p.  cxcvii.  5,  p.  cxcriii.  2,  3,  4,  5  ; 
p.  ccIiL  1  ;  Ulpian,  Dig.  43.  tit.  23.  s.  2).  The 
emperors  employed  condemned  criminals  in  the 
task.    (Plin.  £>w<.  X.  41.) 

Home  was  not  the  only  city  celebrated  for 
works  of  this  kind.  Diodonu  ^xl  25)  makes 
spocia!  mention  of  the  sewers  {tnroyofioi)  of  Agri- 
Rcntura,  which  were  constructed  about  B.  c  480, 
by  an  architect  named  Phaeax,  after  whom  they 
were  called  tpalaictt.  [A.  R.] 

KLOPE.S  DIKK'  (kXot^jj  8/»c7j>,  the  action  for 
theft  was  brought  in  the  nstuil  manner  before  a 
diaetetes  or  a  court,  the  latter  of  which  Meier 
(Att.  Process,  p.  67)  infers  to  have  been  under 
the  presidency  of  the  thcsmothetae,  whether  the 
pn>8ecutor  preferred  his  accusation  by  way  of 
ypatpii  or  Sirrj.  We  learn  from  the  law  quotwl 
by  DcmoBthenes  (c.  Timoer.  p.  733),  that  the  cri- 
minal upon  conviction  was  obliged  to  pay  twice 
the  value  of  the  theft  to  the  plaintiff  if  the  latt4T 
recovered  the  specific  thing  stolen  ;  that  failing  of 
this,  he  was  bound  to  reimburse  him  tenfold,  that 
the  court  might  inflict  an  additional  penalty, 
and  that  the  criminal  might  be  confined  in  the 
stocks  (iroSowiicini)  five  days  and  as  many  nights. 
In  some  cases,  a  person  that  hatl  been  robbed  was 
permitted  by  the  Attic  law  to  enter  the  house  in 
which  he  suspected  his  property  was  concealed, 
and  institute  a  search  for  it  ((^pav,  Aristoph. 
AV/cs,  497  ;  Plat,  De  Ja^.  xii.  p.  954)  ;  but  we 
are  not  informed  what  powers  he  was  supplied 
with  to  enforce  this  right.  Besides  the  alwve 
mentioned  action,  a  pmsecutor  might  proceed  by 
way  of  ypcufyfjy  and  when  the  delinquent  was  de- 
tected in  the  act,  by  4xo7ory^  or  i<p-fryvf^f.  To 
these,  however,  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmae  was 
attached  in  case  the  prosecutor  failed  in  establish- 
ing his  case  ;  so  that  a  diffident  plaintiff  would 
often  consider  them  as  less  eligible  means  of  ob- 
taining redress.  (Demosth.  c.  Androt.  p.  601.)  In 
the  aggravated  cases  of  stealing  in  the  day  time 
property  of  greater  amount  than  50  drachmae,  or 
by  night  any  thing  whatsoever  (and  upon  this  oc- 
casion the  owner  was  permitted  to  wound  and 
even  kill  the  depredator  in  his  flight),  the  most 
trifling  article  from  a  gymnasium,  or  any  thing 
worth  10  drachmae  from  the  ports  or  public  baths, 
the  law  expressly  directed  an  ii-wacyteyf]  to  the 
Eleven,  and,  u{>on  conviction,  the  death  of  the 
offender.  (Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  736.  1.)  If  the 
ypaup^i  were  adopted,  it  is  prolwiblc  that  the  punish- 
ment was  fixed  by  the  court ;  but  both  in  this 
case,  and  in  that  of  conviction  in  a  Sfm;,  besides 
restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  the  disfran- 
chisement (irt/Ja)  of  the  criminal  would  be  a 
necessary  incident  of  conviction.  (Meier,  Att. 
Prooat,  p.  358.)  [J.  S.  M.] 


COCHLEA. 

COA  VESTIS,  the  Cmn  cloth,  w  mentiom 
by  various  I^atin  authors,  but  most  frequently  ac 
distinctly  by  the  poeU  of  the    Autrustan  ^§ 
(TibulL  u.  4,  it  6  ;  Propcrt  I  2,  ii.  l,1v.  2,  ir.  h 
Hor.  Carm.  iv.  13.  13,        i.  2.  101  ;  Orid,  At 
Am.  il  298.)    From  their  expressions  we  kaa 
that  it  had  a  great  degree  of  traiuparmcT-,  that  i 
was  remarkably  fine,  that  it  •was  chiefly  wocn  b) 
women  of  loose  reputation,  and  that  it  waa  soiM* 
times  dyed  purple  and  enriched  with  •tripes  ei 
gold.    It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  mode  d 
silk,  because  in  Cos  silk  'was  span  and  wovn  VL  a 
very  early  period,  so  as  to  obtain  a  high  celebrity 
for  the  manufactures  of  that  island..  (  Aristot.  Hist, 
ji  ftttn.  V.  19.)     In  the  woodcut  under  CoMx.  a 
female  is  represented  wearing  a  robe   of  this 
kind.  [J.  Y.] 

COACTOR.    This  name  was  applied  to  ccJ- 
lectors  of  various  sorts,  <•.  p.  to  the  servants  of  tfct 
publicani,  or  farmers  of  the  public  taxes,  who  col- 
lected the  revenues  for  them  (Cic.  fro  Rat.  Pod. 
11);  also  to  those  who  collected  the  rooner  from 
the  purchasers  of  things  sold  at  a  public  aactioa.  | 
The  father  of  Horace  was  a  collector  of  the  taxes 
farmed  by  the  publicanL    (Hor.  Sit/.  L  6.  fX ; 
SueL  Vit,  Hor.  init.)     Moreover,  the  servaau 
of  the  money-changers  were  so  called,  from  col- 
lecting their  debts  for  them.    (Cic.  I*ro  CTiwW. 
64.)  fR.W.] 

CO'CHLE.\  (ifoxXtaf),  which  properly  nicaiM 
a  snail,  was  also  used  to  signify  other  things  of  « 
spiral  form. 

1.  A  screw.  The  woodcut  annexed  repr«a«ts 
a  clothes-press,  from  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  lie 
Chalcidiaim  of  Eumachia,  at  Pompeii,  whick  is 
worked  by  two  upright  screws  {coddfnr)  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  own  linen  presses. 
{Mtu,  Borboniooj  iv.  50.) 


A  screw  of  the  same  description  was  al«o  uk<I 
in  oil  and  wine  presses.  (Vitruv.  vi.  9.  p.  180,  cA. 
Biponu  ;  PaUadius,  iv.  10.  §  10,  iL  19  §  1.)  Tb* 
thread  of  the  screw,  for  which  the  Latin  langoaee 
has  no  appropriate  term,  is  called  vfpiK6x^<»'  ^ 
Greek. 

2.  A  spiral  pump  for  raising  water,  invented  by 
Archimedes  (Diod.  Sic.  L  34,  v.  37  ;  coraponr 
Strab.  xviL  30),  from  whom  it  has  ever  since  been 
called  the  Archimedean  screw.  It  is  described  ftt 
length  by  Vitruviuj  (x.  11), 
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I.  A  pteAr  kind  «#  dBOf,  Haatgh  whkh  the 

Nn^t«  fasicd  fruin  tVn'ir  drns  into  the  arena 
«tf  tae  smphitbcaixe.  ^\'arT.  lie  RusL  iii.  5. 
|&>  It  eonutod  «f  •  dreiilar  cage,  Open «n  one 
■lie  El«  «  lantpm,  which  wurked  upon  a  pivot 
mtk  witkk  a  alieU,  like  the  aaachincs  used  in  the 
imnm  mA  hniSsag  hiwiiiult  of  Italy,  tennod 
nA-,  •»  littt  any  fiartirulmr  beast  couIJ  be  renin  red 
km  in  Aei  mto  tke  araMt  mezelj  bj  turouw  it 
Murf,  sad  vjthaoft  pwahiK^  of  mom  than 
■  ■  ^  £*cafi'jiff  at  ibo  same  time  ;  and  therefonp  it  is 
Mtocneoded  bj  Vacro  (4  a.)  a«  pecuUarlj  adajttod 
ira  BflKT,  lo  tbaft  the  ^om  «oa]d  |{o  in  and 
ci«t  mtiout  awarding  the  birds  an  opportunit}-  of 
irin^  avar.  Schndder  (h»  imd.  SarwU  R.JL$.9. 
CWi),  koverer,  iwainlaiiii  that  tM  ooeUm  fa 
E{cntiro  ««•  nothing  more  than  a  portcallia  (eala- 
fintia)  niied  hy  a  screw,  which  interpretation 
dee*  not  appear  &o  probable  as  the  one  giren 
•fcTf.  [A.  R.1 

niLEAR  ('ifox^"M***')  ^""^  *  ^i"*!  of  spoon, 
«iiick  ipfwan  to  have  tennioati^  with  a  puint  at 
m  mi,  aid  al  tba  athar  vas  broad  and  koUow 
iki  oar  otrn  gpmns.  The  pointod  end  was  tised 
i*  (faavip;  snuk  {codJtae)  out  of  their  »beIU,  and 
ouiog  them,  whence  it  dcri»ad  its  name  ;  and  the 
^»in  part  for  catinj^  f'P.'s,  &p.  Martial  (xiv. 
1^1)  KCBtisos  both  these  uses  of  the  cochlear, — 
*8icwAlwi  nee  aoni  oiiinu  atilit  ovit." 
(Cavpare  Plin.  //.  .V.  xxviii  4  ;  Pctron.  33.) 

U^ksr  vat  also  the  name  giren  to  a  amall 
MMt  fikt  ear  ipoetifaL  Aeeorangto  Bhemnfait 

Fa*r  .«.  it        -^j  of  the  cyatliua. 

COCULI^  whkh  is  properly  a  diminutive  of 
milm^  h  «ed  as  an  adjeethe  with  cahwaan,  to 
<l<«ribe  (och  tolunitif  as  the  Tnij.m  ami  An- 
;  hut  whether  the  term  was  osed  with  re- 
to  the  apinil  staircase  withm  the  column, 
or  to  the  ipiral  bas-relief  on  the  outside,  or  to 
^4tK  omtot  be  laid  ys  ith  certain^.  (P.  Vkt 
lf*WL  Tf*.  /iom.  a,  9.) 

applies  the  wofd  alto  to  a  ^ccies  of 
rm  W4  m.  AnJbuu     iff,  N*  xxxvii.  12. 
••74.)  [P.S.] 
OOinX,  dinu  CODICILLUS,  U  idcntiad  with 
;is  n-m-Vm  and  d/xliiif,  chitstntm  and 
caiiE^  and  codEo.    Cato  ((ip.  /Inoai^  JS^paat. 
•'Jf.ili*aki3)i«II  Med  Aa  fam  «aaAMr  in 
^*  ■aie  imv  in  uluch  aftt^rwrml^  cfxlr^x  was  nsr«d 
nanBYdy.    (Compare  Ovid.  Metam.  xii.  432.) 
Tka  word  (viginally  signified  the  trank  er  atem 
*tr«  (VijTf.  (Jtor,}.  ii.  30  ;  C'lmnclla,  xii.  13  ; 
Pl)^  tf.  A*,  xvi  30),  and  was  also  applied  to 
*<^P•i  asTthing  composed  rf  larije  pieces  of 
•W,  wbeocc  the  amall  fiahing  or  ft'iry  lioati*  on 
TiW;  which  may  originally  have  been  like 
*•        cuwea,  or  were  constructed  of  temal 
^«riilT  hewn  planks  nailed  together  ma  rode  and 
iwmer,  were  called  naves  eawiieariaey  or 
flr  mudiceoe.    (Fest  and  Vatro,  ap. 
xiii.  12  :  GeUiui,  z.  25.)  The 
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^  Caadex  XAVen  to  Appitis  Clandiiis  must  be 
Is  this  aigtiifi'  ntinru    But  the  name  codex 
*u  npicially  api>li.M  to  woed«B  teUeU  bound 
lai  Tmod  with  a  roat  of  wax,  for  the 
P"?**  of  wntiaj^  upon  iluiio,  and  when,  at  a  ktcr 
■p.  pajcliiijfnt  or  paper,  or  otlMr  materiala  were 
fr,r  woihJ,  and  put  togrthcr  in  th.- 
A  Uwk,  the  name  of  codex  wm  atill  ap- 
to  ihrm.  (Ck.  Vtrr,  il  1, 36  ;  Dig.  82.  tit  1 . 
»>«^;&MM.  J^IOL)  IntkttiiMerCieeni 


OODSX.  Sll 

Wtt  find  ii  also  applied  to  the  talikt  on  which  a 
bill  was  written;  nnd  the  tribuiir,  Cornelius,  when 
one  of  his  colleagues  forladc  his  bill  to  he  read  by 
the  hendd  nr  »cnbc,  read  it  himself  cixHeem 
guam  ;  fro  C  .  .  in  Vttt  2,  and  Ascon.  Ped.  in 
Aryum.  od  Cunud.  pw  58.  ed.  Orelli).  At  a  still 
later  period,  during  the  time  of  the  enperon,  the 
word  was  used  to  express  any  collection  of  laws 
or  constitutkms  of  the  emperors,  whether  made  by 
priTate  indinduals  or  by  pnhlie  Mtheritjr.  See 

the  following  articles. 

The  diminutive  codidiluMf  or  tathcr  oodiallh  was 
med  mndb  in  the  «une  wayaeeodex.  It  originally 
Bignified  tablets  of  tin*  kind  described  above,  and 
was  fabieauently  employed  to  indicate  any  small 
book  or  docamentf  made  either  of  parchment  or 
paper,  (dc  Phil.  riii.  10,  ad  Fam.  xi.  18;  Suet. 
Claud.  29.)  Respecting  its  meaning  in  connec* 
tion  with  a  person's  testament,  see  Txstamxn* 

CODEX  GRKGORIA'NUS  and  HKKMO- 
GENIA  NUS.  It  does  nut  appear  quite  certam 
if  this  titl«)  denotes  one  collection  or  two  collee- 
tion&  I  ri'  general  opinion,  howcrer,  is,  that  there 
were  two  codices  oonjpiled  respectively  by  Grego* 
rionus  and  Ilermogenianua,  who  an  sometimee. 
though  incorrectly,  tn'^'  -l  On-gorius  and  Ilermo- 
^ncs.  The  codex  ul  Grcgorianus  was  divided 
mto  book*  (the  nmnber  of  wKieh  is  not  known),  and 
the  books  wero  divided  into  tille-M.  The  fragments 
of  this  eodez  begin  with  coustitutioos  of  Sc^Aimiua 
Serenu,  a.  n.  IM,a»d  end  with  thoeeof  Diodetian 
and  Maxiniian,  A.  I).  2n5 — 30,5.  The  codex  of 
iiermogenianaa,  so  far  as  wo  know  it,  is  only 
quoted  by  titles,  and  it  only  contains  conititntiont 
of  Diocletian  and  Maximinn,  with  the  exception  of 
one  by  Antoninus  Carocalla  ;  it  may  perhaps  have 
consisted  of  one  book  only,  and  it  may  have  been 
a  kind  of  inpplement  to  the  other.  The  nanie  Her- 
mogenianus  \a  nlwnys  placed  after  that  of  Oregon- 
anus  when  i\m  code  i*  quoted.  Accoidiag  to  the 
Contultationes,  the  codex  of  Ilermogenianua  also 
CfHiUiiiied  constitutions  of  Valen;*  nrvl  Valenlinian 
II.,  which,  if  true,  would  bring  down  the  cuuipiler 
to  a  time  aome  years  later  than  the  reign  of  Coo- 
atintine  the  Grfiat,  under  whom  it  is  gen '  nilly  as- 
sumed that  he  lived.  These  codices  were  not 
made  by  imperial  authmty  ;  they  were  the  work 
of  private  individuals,  but  apparently  8o«in  eaiui'  to 
be  considered  aa  authority  in  courts  of  justice,  as  is 
shown  indirectly  by  the  fiiet  of  theTheodosian  and 
,Tu?tinian  codes  being  fonn<'d  on  the  model  of  the 
Codex  Gregorianus  and  HermogeniaAas.  (Zim- 
mem,  GuteldAU  det  R«m$ekm  fWeafredto,  HeideL 
1826;  HugiXt  Lsfii-ftut'h  der  Getchicite  dea  Rtm. 
ReckU^  Berlin,  1832 ;  Frag.  Cod.  Greg,  ft  Ih-rm, 
in  Scholting's  Jwitprudaitia  Vet.  &c,  and  in  the 
Jtu  CHviU  AidyaaUm,  BenL  181i ;  Btfcking,  Jh- 
stitutionen.)  [O.  L.] 

CODEX  JUSTINIANE  US.  In  Febniaiy  of 
the  year  a.  d.  628,  Jaetinian  i^ipointed  a  commie- 
sion,  consistintr  of  ten  persons,  to  make  a  new  col- 
lection of  imperial  constitutions.  Anjong  tliese  ten 
wore  TrilKmianaa,  who  waa  afterwank  em^iloyed 
on  the  Digegti  and  the  Institutiones,  and  The<>- 
philus,  a  tcM-iior  of  law  at  Constantinople.  The 
commission  was  directed  to  eompUe  one  code  from 
those  of  Gregorianus,  Hennogeninntis,  and  Theo- 
doaius,  and  also  from  the  oonatitutiona  of  Theo- 
dosios  made  subsequently  to  hb  eode,  from  tho«e 
I  of  bii  KMoeMSfi^  and  Sum  tlw  omatltatiflnB  el 
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Justinian  Inmsolf.  Tlii^  inatnictions  pyen  to  the 
commiauonera  empowered  them  ta  omit  unneces- 
mry  prmmWfff,  icpetitiaiu,  contmdictiona,  and 
obsolete  matter ;  to  express  the  laws  to  be  f>d 
from  the  sources  above  mentioned  in  britt  lan- 
guage, and  to  place  iImb  ndHr  wfipnfpntAe  titles ; 
to  aidd  t  \  tnkf  from,  or  mrr,  the  words  of  the  old 
constitutions,  when  it  might  be  necessary ;  but  to 
nCBintfMOfdttf    tnw  In  Iha  wvanl  eamlltnliiMii 

by  preserving  the  date*  an  I  thn  r-sri'^tils''  n'^mr-s-^ 
and  also  bj  arranging  them  undor  their  several 
tiUet  in  th«  etder  of  tuM.  Th«  eailecUon  wm  to 
include  rescript*  and  edicts,  ;n  'I  as  ronstitii* 
tiunes  property  lo  called.  Fourteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  ooranuMion,  the  eode  ««•  coBiplgled 
and  dedaied  to  be  law  (16th  April,  529)  under 
th<>  title  of  the  Justinianeus  Codex ;  and  it  was  de- 
il.inxl  that  the  sources  from  which  this  code  was 
derived  were  BA  loni;er  to  have  any  binding  force, 
nihl  tliat  the  new  code  alone  should  he  n  ft  rred  t4> 
as  of  legal  authority.  (Caj)uUU,  do  Justin.  Cud. 
Confirmando.) 

The  Diije.^ta  or  Pandcctae,  and  the  Tnstitutiones, 
were  com  [-i  led  after  the  nublication  of  this  code, 
•ttbMqueutly  M  which  finj  deetsioncs  and  some 
IMW  eonstitutioneH  also  were  promulgated  by  the 
wpawir.  This  rendered  a  revision  of  the  code 
necanary ;  and  aeoordingly  a  oonnBiisian  lor  that 
purp'is'-  was  given  to  Trihonianua,  to  I»firoth(  U«,  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  law  at  Berytus  in  Phoenicia, 
and  three  othen.  The  new  code  was  promulgntcd 
at  Coi(sLiiitii)Mple,  on  th<*  IfTtli  Nuvi-itili'T  5;M,  :uid 
the  use  of  the  decisionos,  the  new  constitutiones, 
•ad  of  the  firrt  edition  of  the  Jtnthdaiwaa  Codex, 
was  forbidden.  The  second  edition  (tectmda  editioy 
rrpetita  praehdio^  Cod«x  rrpetitae  praeUctionit)  is 
the  code  that  we  now  po«es8,  in  twelve  books, 
aaeh  of  vhkh  is  divided  into  titles:  it  is  not  known 
how  many  hw\n  the  first  edition  contained.  The 
conatitutioix's  .-ire  arranged  tmder  their  several  titles, 
in  the  fl«d«>  of  time  and  with  the  names  of  the  cm- 
pernr<<  by  wboni  they       le^peetiTelj  iMde»  and 

their  dates. 

The  cnnstitutioni  in  thii  «odc  do  not  go  further 
back  than  tlioso  of  Iladrinn,  and  those  of  the  im- 
mediate BuclX^&so^8  uf  Htuinaii  are  few  in  number; 
a  circumstance  owing  in  part  to  the  use  made  of 
the  earli.-r  codes  in  the  compilation  of  the  .Tii:«tini.in 
code,  and  also  to  the  £nct  of  many  of  the  earlier 
cenatttntloiu  hetng  incorporated  in  th«  writfaigs  of 
the  jnriats,  from  wliich  alone  any  knowled^'e  of 
many  of  them  could  be  derived.    (Consftt  Ve 

The  constitutions,  as  they  appear  in  tliis  code, 
have  bem  in  many  cases  altered  by  the  compiler.^ 
and  eomeqnently,  in  an  histerieaf  point  of  riew, 
the  code  is  not  always  tniiUvorthy.  Tills  fact 
appears  from  a  comparison  of  this  code  with  the 
Theodosian  code  and  the  Nofelbe.  The  order  of 
tlie  ndljfeeMnatter  in  this  code  corresponds,  in  a 
certain  way,  with  that  in  the  Digest.  Thiisi  the 
■even  parts  into  which  the  fifty  books  of  the 
Digest  are  distributed,  correspond  to  the  first  nine 
books  of  the  Code.  The  matter  of  the  three  l.ist 
books  of  the  Code  is  hardly  trcattrd  of  in  the 
Digest  The  matter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Digest 
is  plated  in  tht-  first  book  of  the  C<>de,  after  the 
law  relating  to  ccclcsioBtical  matters,  which,  of 
coone,  is  not  contained  in  the  Digest  ;  and  the 
t'lr-'f  full.ivvin;^  l>o<»ks  of  the  firstpart  f»f  the  Dij^rst 
correspond  to  the  second  book  of  the  Code.  The 
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following  b<K)ks  of  the  Cod. ,  t>tf>  ninth  iiidud-^ 
correspond  respectively,  in  a  general  way,  la  tiie 
following  fiarts  of  the  Digffst.  Some  of  the  cds- 
stitutions  which  were  in  the  first  editton  of  tie 
Code,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  Ins^tionei,  ka^ 
been  omitted  hi  the  wennd  editios.  QatS/L  1  tit 
20.  ».  27  ;  4.  ti»  i'.  '21.)  Si-reral  consttjrtiow, 
which  have  also  been  lotit  in  the  coarse  of  lBm\ 
hnv*  heen  leefated  hr  Chnraidaa,  Cajados,  mk 
Cnntius,  from  the  Greek  vrriion  of  them.  {Zirs- 
mem,  &c. ;  Hugo,  Lekrbuek  der  Gmtiiei^  dm  km, 
ilnlfs,  Ac :  Bdcking,  fmHtmHnn  i.)     [Q.  L] 

CODEX  TfiEODOSIA'N US,    In  the  yor 
429,  Tbeodosios  II.,  coauaonly  called  Tlwodsns 
the  younger,  appointed  n  cowiiniwien,  eantatlifrf 
eight  persons,  to  form  into  a  code  all  the  edkis  ssd 
generales  constitutiones  firom  the  timeof  ConstMliBC^ 
and  according  to  the  model  of  the  Coder  Qni^ 
nanus  and  Ilermogeniantis  Oul  simiHtHfhnfvi  Gr^ 
(foriirni  ft  HcrnuHjiuiini  Co<iiris}.     In  4?>5,  t'ae 
instructions  were  renewed  or  rej»catcd  ;  but  tb* 
I  nnuniiiinBHrs  were  now  i^ixtoeu  in  number.  Aoti- 
(Kshus  was  at  the  head  of  both  cnmmiwiim  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  onginaily  tbe  desigs 
of  the  emperor  net  Oldy  to  aMUie  a  code  vImI 
should  be  snppletnentapi-  tn,  and  a  continuntira  p'. 
the  Codex  (irvgorianus  and  Hermqgenianos ;  but 
alto  to  eenpHe  n  weilc  on  Roomhi  hm  bm  Iks 
classical  jurists,  and  the  ronstitntffns  prior  to  tbw? 
of  Constantino.    However  this  may  be,  the  fim 
commisrion  did  net  neeompliah  thia,  nd  vhat  t» 
now  have  is  the  coile  which  was  rnnipif^'^!  by  tk* 
second  conuniiaion.  This  code  a'as  aHOitletcd,  sud 
promulgated  m  bw  in  the  Bailem  enphe  in  49^ 
ai>d  declared  to  be  the  substitute  for  ali  tfif  resti- 
tutions made  since  the  time  of  Constaotine.  1a 
the  same  year  (438)  the  code  was  ftewarfsd  » 
Valentinian  III.,  the  son-in-law  of  Thet)f^>*:  li,  If 
whom  it  was  laid  lef  re  the  Roman  Ijenat^  »^ 
confirmed  as  hiw  in  th(j  Western  cmpifa 
years  later  Theodosius  forwarded  to  Valentin^ 
liis  now  eon«titntiong  {mirtihic  rotutihitumM)^'^^^ 
hud  been  niade  since  the  publication  of  A» 
and  these  also  were  in  the  nest  year  (448 1  pn>- 
nmli;at(  d  a.s  law  in  the  "Western  empire 
as  a  connection  existed  betwe<*n  the  Eastern  11* 
Western  empires,  that  is,  tiU  the  orerthrow  of  tJw 
latter,  the  nam-'  Novellae  was  fjiven  to  the  «»• 
stitutiona  aubsequent  to  the  code  of  '1  heodoMS*. 
The  bteat  of  tbeee  NevellM  th«k  bare  m  do<«n 
to  n»  are  thieo  of  ^  time  el  Lee  nd  AathMiXi 

A.  D.  4(10. 

The  Codez  Theodorianui  eowirti  ef 

books,  the  preater  part  of  which,  as  w^H  ■»^" 
Novellae,  exist  in  their  genuine  state.  Tbe  hooks 
are  diTided  mto  tidee,  and  the  tithn  ere 

divided  into  constitutiones  or  laws.  The 
edition  of  J.  Golhofredns  (6  vols.  ft>l.  hw^ 
re-edited  by  Ritter,  I,ips.  1730— 1745,  6  vokfoL' 
contains  the  code  in  its  complete  form,  cso  'y^ 
firat  five  books,  for  which  it  was  neccajarr  i»  "** 
the  epitome  contained  in  the  Breviariojn  l^^"'^ 
im  m].    This  is  also  the  case  with  tbe  f^?i(' 
tliii*  code  containeil  in  the  Jus  Cirtle  Antfj*^'*"^ 
it£um  of  Berlia,  llilo.     But  the  recent  diKOwry 
of  a  MS.  of  the  Brevinriunv  at  Mihui,  h?  ^^^f*^ 
and  of  a  Palimpsest  of  the  Theodosinn  code 
Turin  bv  Peyron,  has  contributed  largely  both  » 
the  critical  knowledge  of  the  othar  pK*  « 
code,  and  has  added  numerous  genuine  coo»^^ 
tions  to  the  first  five  books,  (larticolsri;  ^ 
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irl   TTinoI's  d^*co\eri«'?  also  hare  at!dcd  tn  oitt  ' 
bsovle^ge  <tf  the  ktcr  hooks,  and  his  editioD  of  the 
AlrfmiOQie,  Bonn,  1837,  4to,  i«  th*  ktett 

Ik  «z&Bct  or  ^Ume  of  the  first  fire  hocks  in 
BKwgii  ii  Tciy  mu^  ;  909  Imwu,  or  frng- 

•nerM  of were  omitted,  which  the  diBcovcries 
Clotsus  ud  Ptyztm  radaced  to  200.    More  re- 

tvir.  diKOfcria  ht  Cailo  Baadi  a  Vetme  at  Tarin 

wii:  aid  tftthe  6tli,  8th,  9tk,  10th,  and  Kith  books. 
Tk#  NctHW"  Cont titntiones  anterior  to  the  time 

ff  J.ntmian  are  collected  in  six  book*  iu  the  Jiu 

r:ntt  i^i^irtfiifii    at,  Bciito»  1815^  tad  bi 

h'»'     nrre  rpcmt  cditt.m 

Ta  caiuffiiisu>n  of  Theodoaiiu  was  empowered 
ta  inaige  the  ooottitutionea  according  to  their 
»a^;^  ii:]  under  each  f-ul^jt-ct  According  to  the 
uvkr  of  ome ;  to  •ei>arate  those  which  con- 
ttiati  fiSdoit  Mttov  to  oout  wliai  wm  not 
ff^tti  or  fupetfluou.  The  armnf?eraent  of  the 
Tkgdwiaa  codo  iiStOB  in  the  main  fioai  that 

joi  6eden> 

2A  :Ta  in  the  b'^rir.inni;,  while  t!iat  '  f  Thcodosina 
a  tk  fnt  book  treats  chiedy  of  ofiioes  ;  and  the 
Md,dM,  fisnrth,  and  beginning  ofthe  fifth  book 
t.'**:  of  ic'  [.rvatum.    The  order  here  obserred, 
«  «cli  ai  in  the  code  which  it  yntemA  to  fioUow 
■awU,  wM  the  order  of  tho  %mtm  on  the 
p<^vvian  edict   The  cit^hth  book  contains  the 
•ti  ^  at  to  gifts,  the  penalues  of  celibacy,  and  that 
frjiiag  to  the  jos  libcronun.    The  ninth  book 
vHh  duties.    The  laws  relating  to  the 
Oitmm  ch'jrth  an»  contained  in  the  sixteenth 
•■4  hit  bodt.    It  is  obvioas  from  the  circum- 
lUboa  vndrr  which  the  Theodorioii  ad  JnatiniMi 
«ici  wrn?  (•  ni  [filed,  and  from  a  comparison  of  them, 
'-htJmLZ:m  code  w  a»  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Tou^iuv.  ThcTbeodoaian  code  %iras  also  the  basis 
cf  lit  edict  of  Theodore  kine  of  the  Ostrogoths  ; 

«?>*oinised,  with  an  interpretation,  in  the 
Vi»^?»li  Lex  Romaaft  fBaSTUBttrM]  ;  and  the 
R<L';nmiiftn  Lex  I?  -r.na,  commonly  called  Papiani 
Ij  i-r  RespoMDnni,  wras  founded  upoo  it.  f  G.  L.1 
CODICILLUS.  [Com.} 
CODON  a  beU.  [TlXTlNTlABWWni.] 

COEMPTIO.  [Matbimonh;!!.] 
COENA  (liSmr),  the  principal  nrad  of  the 
"^i*  and  Romans,  corresponding  to  our  dinner, 
ahsf  tlan  roppex.  As  the  meals  are  not  alwavs 
o^distai^iUhed,  it  wQl  he  omvoiieDt  to  give 
»«rfiCB—rt  of  «Q  of  thorn  iiad«r  the  prowDt 

^  OtMK. — The  materials  for  an  accotmt  of 

^^-^"^  n"*k,  during  the  classical  period  of 
^^j^^  *od  Sparta,  nre  alinont  confined  to  in- 
■■•d  dhnons  ol  Plato  and  the  comic  writers. 
*^«rfinciem  antbors,  ttmied  S*twri\oyoty  are 
■*«t»oed  by  Atlienaeiis  ;  but,  unfortunately,  their 
*nna|,  qqIj.  ^j,^  fragments  quoted  by 

His  great  woric,  tih«  Deipno«>phists,  is  an 
L^a  tffMSTirr  of  this  kmd  of  knowled^re, 
■«  l  tiT»ngfe<i^  and  with  little  attempt  to  di*- 
^^Oiecastomsof  diflMtot]Mriodi;  " 

T«  poenif  (,f  Homer  conV-in  n  rt^al  picture  of 
**vaaiiiim,  in  ereij  way  worthy  of  the  anti- 
iJJJJtt^  ttteatioa,  A»  they  stud  apart  from  all 


it  will  he  convenient  to  exhibit  in 


!T  ^  stale  of  things  which  they  describe. 
1^1*  iM  to  be  expeeled  ihM  the  Homene  BMoIa  at 

j-.y*  ^'j"-'  cui^lnl»  of  a  lat<-r  fn-riod  ;  in- 
••ttwottid  be  a  mere  waste  of  lime  to  aMampt 
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nr!npfin:r  t^f"  one  to  the  other.  Athcnaeui  (1.  p,  8) 
who  has  entered  fully  into  the  subject,  remarks  on 
the  ni^^fttlar  simplicity  of  the  Homerie  hanqnets, 
in  which  kings  and  private  men  all  partake  of  the 
same  food,  It  was  omunoa  OTea  for  royal  person^ 
ages  to  prepare  theirown  mods  (IL  Ix.  906 — ^318 ; 
compre  Oen.  zzriL  31),  and  Ulysses  (Od.  xr, 
322)  dedam  himaelf  no  mean  fnficient  in  tha 
culinarj  art — 

AoKTfwnd  rt  Kok  iwTrifftu  «ral  otvoxo^o-oi. 

Thrr>o  nnraes  of  meals  occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
— fkpiarov,  Sftirvov,  86piroif.  This  division  of  the 
meals  is  ascribed,  in  a  fragment  of  AeodiTluo 
quoted  by  Athenacus  (i.  p.  11),  to  PalamcdeB. 
The  word  6^urrop  uniformly  means  the  early  (fifi' 
<ML  xwu  3)  as  S^or  dooa  the  latomad  ;  hst 
Sttiryov,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  for  either  {/f. 
ii.  381,  Od,  xvii.  170),  ajiparently  without  any 
refttenee  to  timo.  Wo  ahoald  he  cudn],  how- 
ever, how  we  argue  from  the  unsettled  habits  of  A 
camp  to  the  regular  customs  of  ordiaaij  life. 

Iron  nuMNiis  passages  in  iho  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  sit  diuing  meal- 
tinm.  In  the  palace  of  Teleniachus,  before  eating 
a  servant  brings  Minerva,  who  is  habited  as  a 
stranger,  the  x*P*'<4'  or  lustral  water  ^  in  a  golden 
pitcher,  pouring  it  over  a  silver  vcsswl."  (Od.  i. 
l^C.)  nuitton,  and  goats  lleiih  were  the 

ordinary  meat«,  usiuillj  Oaten nutodt  jrotfrooi  lh« 
lines  {II.  xxi.  3611) 

w«  lem  that  hoQod  noalt  wen»  held  tohofhr  from 

unsavoury.  Cheese,  flour,  and  occasionally  fi^iits, 
also  formed  part  of  the  Homeric  meals.  Brt  ad, 
brought  en  in  badcets  (IL  it.  917),  and  Mlt  (  ^a^ 

to  which  Homer  gives  the  epithet  ^(7oi),  are  nien- 
tiflood;  from  Od.  xvii.  455,  the  latter  appears, 
eren  at  Uili  early  period,  to  hsTo  hoen  m  aiign  of 
hospitality  ;  in  Od.  x'\.  122,  it  is  tho  mvk  of  ft 
strange  people  not  to  know  its  use. 

Each  guest  appears  to  hare  had  his  own  tiible, 
and  he  who  wao  first  in  rank  presided  over  tht 
rest.  Mcnclans,  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Hermionp, 
b^ins  the  banquet  by  taking  in  his  ha2ids  the  lade 
of  a  roasted  ox  and  pbehig  it  before  bis  fikndu 
(Od.  iv.  ()5.)  At  the  same  entertainment  music 
and  dancing  are  introduced  :  —  *'  The  divine  min- 
strel hymned  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre,  and  two 
tumblers  {Kv§i(mrTT}p()  began  thr  f  ^tive  strain, 
wheeling  rotmd  m  the  midst. It  was  not  beneath 
tho  notiaiii  of  those  early  daja  to  atamiihile  tho 
heroes  to  baUle  (//.  xii.  31 1), 

*£Bpi7  r«,  Kp4aaiv  r«,      nXtiots  Snrtueffti', 

and  Ajax  on  his  return  from  the  contest  with 
Hector  is  presented  by   Agamemnon  with  tho 

The  names  of  scvcnil  articles  of  -Jn  f.-stivc  board 
occur  in  the  IILaU  and  Odyssey.  Knives,  i»pits, 
cups  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  bottles  made  of 
goat-skin,  casks,  &c.,  are  all  mentioned.  Many 
sorts  of  wine  were  in  use  among  the  heroes  ;  some 
of  N^tor^  is  ranailBed  on  as  being  eleren  yeoro 
old.  The  Maronean  wine,  so  called  from  Maron, 
a  hero,  was  especially  celebrated,  and  would  bear 
mingling  whk  twonty  times  iti  own  quantity  of 
water.  It  maybe  ob?'  rvi  that  wine  was  seldom, 
if  OTcc^  drunk  poro.    When  Nestor  and  Maebaon 
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•it  down  together,  ^  a  woman,**  like  nnto  a  sod- 
deH,  Mti  Ufm  tbem  a  pdiihed  tattle,  widi  a 
brazen  tniy,  M  8J  Kp6fivo¥  it6rtf  t^^ov.  Then  sho 
mingles  a  cup  of  Praouiiaa  wine  in  Mettor's  own 
goblt-t,  and  Mto  Ae  dieeee  of  goatli  milk  vidi  • 
it«el  knife,  scattering  white  flour  over  it.  The 
gneits  drank  to  one  another :  thus  the  gods  {II.  iv. 
4)  Scii^x"^'  4\A.^Aov5,  and  Ulysses  pledged 
Achillea,  eajing,  x<i^f  *AxiA«v  (77.  ix.  225).  Wine 
was  drawn  from  a  lart^«>r  vossf!  frRAXER]  into 
the  cups  from  which  it  u'a«  drujik,  aiid  before 
drinking,  libetknt  wera  made  to  the  gods  by  pour- 
in  T  r  .van  ef  the  eontcBto  on  the  giwiid.  (it  vii. 

The  intemting  eeene  between  Ulysses  and  the 

Bwincht-rd  {(hi.  xiv,  420)  i.  ;vis  a  parallel  new  of 
early  manners  in  a  lower  grade  of  Life.  After  a 
weloome  haa  been  given  to  the  itranger,  **■  The 
■winebird  dearee  the  wood,  and  they  place  the 
swine  of  fire  years  old  on  the  hearth.  In  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  Kumaeus  forvets  not  the  im- 
mortal g'xls,  and  dedicates  the  iirsuing  lock  with  a 
y>rivfr  for  Ulysses's  return.  lie  next  smites  the 
animal  with  a  piece  of  cleft  oak,  and  the  attend- 
iiita  etofe  off  the  hair.  He  then  cutA  the  raw  meat 
all  round  from  the  limhs,  and  laying  it  in  the  rich 
fot,  and  sprinkling  flour  upon  it,  throws  it  on  the 
fire  ee  an  ollering  (dmyx^)  to  the  gods,  the  rrat 
the  attendants  cut  up  and  pierce  vut!i  ..  its,  and 
having  cooked  it  with  cunning  akilL  draw  off  all, 
and  lay  the  meet  en  the  tablet.  Then  the  iwhie- 
herd  stands  up  to  divide  the  portions,  seven  por- 
tions in  all,  five  for  himself  and  the  gueetti  and 
one  ^iece  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs.** 

There  it  notluQg  more  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
Homeric  maimers  than  the  hospitnlity  rhfmn  to 
strangerk  Before  it  is  known  who  tlicy  are,  or 
whence  tiMj  eome,  it  ii  the  enatom  of  the  times  to 
give  them  a  welcome  rf^n  pti'tn.  {Od.  i.  12.1,  iVr.) 
When  Nestor  and  bis  sons  saw  the  strangers, 
**  They  all  eune  in  a  crowd  and  nlnted  them  with 

the  hand,  and  made  them  sit  down  at  the  Attlt  on 
the  soft  fleeces  by  the  sea  shore.** 
The  Oreeki  of  a  Ltter  age  usually  partook  of 

three  meals,  called  hxpirtofAOy  ipiarov^  and  Zuirvov. 
The  last,  which  corresponds  to  the  66(nroy  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  was  the  evening  meal  or  dinner  ; 
the  iptaroif  was  the  luncheon ;  and  the  dajpdrKrfia, 
whirh  answers  to  the  i.purrw  of  UoDicrf  waa  the 
eiiriy  nn  al  or  brciikfu^t. 

The  ijcpdrifffui  was  taken  immediately  after 
rising  in  the  morning  {i^  cui^r,  cwdcy,  Aristoph. 
Avetf  1 2B6).  It  luually  consisted  of  bread,  dipped 
in  unmixed  wme  (fti^aretX  whence  it  derived 
its  name.  (Plut  Sytnp.  viii.  ^.  §  4 ;  SehoL  ad 
Tkttocr,  i  51  i  Athouaeus,  i.  p,  1 1.) 

Next  followed  Ae  Apurrw  or  hmeheon  •  hut  the 
time  at  which  it  was  taken  is  uncertiiin.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
and  appears  to  have  been  taken  at  different  times, 
as  would  naturally  be  the  case  with  soldiers  in 
active  service.  Suidas  (s.  v.  A'T-n-coi/)  wiys  tliat  it 
was  taken  about  the  third  hour,  tliat  is  about  nine 
oVIoek  in  the  morning;  but  thi«  account  does  not 
agree  with  the  statements  of  othf-r  anriciit  ivrit*  rs. 
We  may  conclude  from  many  ciicumstances  ttiat 
this  meal  waa  taken  alMmt  the  middle  of  ^  day, 
and  tliat  it  answered  to  the  Roman  prandiutity  as 
Plutarch  (JSymp,  viii.  6.  §  5)  asserts.  Besides 
which  the  time  cf  the  9X4fiwn  iyopd^  ai  which 
proviiuitt  acem  to  have  been  bought  for  the 


li(H<rroWt  waa  from  nine  o'clock  till  noon.  Tl; 
agreea  with  the  aocoont  of  Ariitoplmaes  CV<ei 

G05 — G12),  who  introduces  Philocleon  dt'xrll'ii 
the  plflofure  of  retailing  home  after  attending  M 
oouiti^  mid  pertukiDg  m  m  good  Ipwrar.  Tl 
courts  of  justice  could  scarcely  have  finished  tha 
sittings  by  nine  o'clock.  Timaeus  alao  dcfim 
8<iAi)  wpuit(L,  which  we  know  to  have  been  i] 
early  pert  of  the  afienuxm  [Dns]»  M  ibe  tiai 
before  ihf  ipicrrov.  The  lLpi<rrov  waa 
simple  meal,  hut  of  course  varied  aocordinig  to  tl; 
habits  of  individuals.  Thus  Ioehflmachmi»  in  di 
scribing  his  mnde  lif.-'  r^i  S.-rmtes,  who  great! 
vea  of  it,  says,  'Aptcrr^  fiifr*  Ktr^s 
vMiRt  ttnii€p*<t*uf  (Xen.  Omm.  zL 
The  prinf  ]  i  ll  meal,  however,  waa  tlie  Srrrvoi 
It  was  usual  iv  taken  rather  late  in  the  day,  £r<j 
quently  not  hefiae  amMet.  (Ly&ios,  a  Amtait^ 
pk  26.)  AriilophMiei  {Bo6L  662)  mja^ 

#irl  Suwvot^. 

But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  meant 
iftcdxovp  rh  armx^f  the  reader  ie  PBftared  M 

tlh  article  HonoLOGIL'M. 

The  Atheniana  were  a  social  pe^le,  and  wcz^ 
very  fond  of  dining  in  company.  Silertaimnf  fiU 
were  usually  givt  ii,  l-'  tls  iu  lli"  heroic  a^c^  /u  ; 
latter  times,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  tii« 
gods,  eithtf  on  pnbHe  or  private  emminna  ;  art4 
also  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  of  memi 
horn  of  the  fomih',  or  of  illustrious  persona,  wbethei 
luiag  or  dead.  Plutarch  {Symp.  viiu  1.  §  1) 
speaks  of  an  entertainment  being  given  on  th^i 
annivcnaiy  «f  the  birthd^  both  of  Socraiea  and 
Plato. 

When  young  men  wtehed  to  dine  togeAer  theyl 

frequently  cnntrihnted  each  a  certain  snm  of  niA-  , . 
called  aufA^o/Ji,  or  brought  their  own  frovif, '  j, 
with  thcnu  When  the  fint  pfam  waa  adopiM,! 
they  were  said  if i  avfASoKwy  ifiirv(7y,  and  one 
individual  was  usually  entrusted  with  the  raoneyi 
to  procure  the  proTiuom,  and  make  ill  the  neeai' 
sary  preparationa,  Thna  wn  md  ill  Tcflea»: 
{Ennueh^  iiL  4)  — 

Heri  aliquot  adolcscentuli  coimus  in  Piraeo, 
In  hunc  diem  ut  de  symbolis  esseinus.  Chacrraai 
ei  rei 

Praefecimns:  datiannuU:  kteoa,  ter^oa  eoniti* , 

tutum  est,** 

This  kind  of  oitertainment  in  which  each  guest 
omtribnted  to  dM  expoise,  is  menttoned  in  Homer 
{fid,  i.  22())  under  the  name  of  Itpavos. 

An  entertaiimient  in  which  each  person  broDght 
Ida  own  prontiona  with  hhn,  or  at  lemt  can- 
tributed  something  to  the  general  stock,  was  called 
Sctirwy  iarh  owpidor,  because  the  provisions  were 
brought  in  baskets.  (Athen.  viiL  p.  This  kind 
of  entertainment  is  alio  ipekea  of  hf  Xrusphim 
(Afem.  iii.  14.  §  1). 

The  most  u&ual  kind  of  entertainments,  how- 
ever, were  those  in  which  a  pemen  invited  hia 
friends  to  his  own  house.  It  -wns  expected  that  th-™y 
should  come  dressed  with  more  than  ordioarr  care, 
and  alao  have  bathed  ahortly  before ;  henee,  whea 
Socrates  was  going  to  nn  rntrrtninment  at  Aga- 
thon''8,  we  arc  told  that  he  both  washed  and  put 
oahiaihoei, — thmgc  which  he  iddom  did.  (Plato, 
^^faiP»e.2L  phl74.)  Aa  aoen    the  gMrti  amved 
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U  the  Imhm  of  Ute:ur  ho«t,  their  sboet  or  sandaU 
OTa«ik«drbjr  the  dftvea,  awl  their fcciwaahed 

(iraki'tip  mil  a.Toy'i^dy.')  In  ani  '  rit  works  of 
vc  frtqpeaiij  see  a  alare  or  other  person  re 
,  itntti  at  th0  ad  of  taknig  off  the  ihooi  «f  the 
g»^ts  <  f  ^Jiich  an  rx.iiTijile  is  ffivcn,  from  a  tprra 
nm  ia  tba  ikuiib  Muaeum,  in  p,  308.  After 
Aorfed  lad  bcM  vaaked,  the  ffoMU  redincd  on 
tAiw  or  ooochea  (Kai  <  /i^i'  »^  ivoviCcu'  T^y 
raSa,  &■  comr^orro,  Plato,  >^jnNp.  c  3.  p.  1 75). 

It  hM  alreadj  been  remarked  that  Homer  nerer 
^(tcnbes  peraoiu  a«  reclining;  but  alwayi  ai  littiag 
thr  ir  in*>Als  ;  h'lt  n»  what  time  the  ch.inre  was 
^LTAiuuai  u  unct-ruun.     Aluller  (Dorian*,  tv.  3. 
$  1 )  eoachide*  from  a  fra^ent  of  Aleflm,  qwled 
hj  Atiipr_v-us  (UL  p.  1 1 1 ),  that  the  Spartans  were 
lamtasacd  to  redine  at  tb«!ir  meaU  at  earl;  tm  the 
iBi  if  Alaaan.   The  Dorians  of  Grata  thnsf 
b«t  the  Athcnj:inj,  l?k^  the  ?i>artans,  wern 
to  recline.    The  (Jrwk  women  and 
ptm;  Vk»  Um  Hboiu,  eontiniitd  to 
■r.    the- >  nca^Js,  aa  wa  find  thm  wfWielad  in 
KKieat  wodu  of  art. 
1taai«nl  for  only  two  pefMn  to  fadine  on 
(oodu   Thus  Agatbon  tayi  to  Aristodemni, 
2i  f,  'AfirrMiyM,  wo^*  *Epu((/iaxor  KorajcAiMw: 
■I  to  Stvatea,  A<£fM»,  Zivtrparci,  vof*  MrrdU 
«(«7»  (PUus  ^^r^  c.  8,  i.  p-  175).    Al»o  at  a 
^qoeC  rivtn  \>y  Attatfinns  of  ThclK»s  to  fifty 
Fttsaa  aotd  hiiy  Grot  La,  we  are  told  that  one 
Pfflaai  aad  ana  OnA  icdined  on  each  coach, 
la  aaofflt  Tmrt*  of  art  we  nsitnlly  sec  lh<?  ptirsts 
i^frr*eiiU<l  in  lLU  waj  ;  but  soniPtimet  liters  is  a 
ivcw  Buoher  on  one  long  «9^&r9t  fee  the  cut 
■-■»''or  tfi-  article  SvMro^irM.     The  Trrnnnrr  i:; 
"vLci^       f««;iined,  the  trx^lf*^  "^^^  KaTOKAlo'cws, 
Phtwch  (6>np.    6)  eaUi  H»  «r91  be  tmder- 
by  referring  to  the  wixxlciit  already  mm- 
»h«ra  the  goetta  arc  represented  reclining 
«iih  AorWkarau  Ott  »tnpcd  pillowa  (vwayKtiria)^ 
b^Lijij  their  rittht   free  ;   whence  Ltician 
\Uofk.  t  6)  tpealu  of  iv"  iymAiMH  0«nrrcir. 
AA»  <hc  pacta  had  placed  themielvM  cm  the 
the  j;aYoi  brought  in  water  to  araih  their 
t»4»(»i»p  Rorji  x*ip^»  ^8«J9tj'),  Thetuh^)ticnt 
l*'*««4a»g»  of  the  dmuer  are  briefly  described  in 
^     «r  Aintasktom  (  F«ri  1216), 

Tie  dionrr  «  a<i  lh"n  <">rv'pd  np  ;  whoncA  ^  f  n^nd 
Aiirtophaaei,  Jind  elsewhere,  of  toi  T/>ajr*^"af 
•"♦^pta,  by  which  exprconoo  are  are  to  under- 
;   *<«n4  Mt  tD^-r.  Iv  ihe  dish>-*,  hul  tlie  tables  them- 
(Phiioxen.  tq,.  AtAen.  jt.  p.  146,  £)  It  Of- 
^  a  tahla,  widk  pnifTMoiia  vpon  H,  wac 
l""**^  W^iTP  «i.jh  »tAi*T7 :  anil  thus  we  find  in  »I\ 
•itn^  wwki  fljf  art,  which  represent  banqoeta  or 
«  «mO  toUa  cr  tiipod  pfaKad  befen  tbe 
ariii  when  tlit-rr'  arc  more  than  two  persons 
«atStiAini,aeTeialaf  each  tables.  These  tables 
•'**<olIj  Man  CBOuli  to  ba  nofad  with 

U  latiagy  the  Greeks  had  no  knires  or  forks, 
^•■•■w  cf  their  fingers  only,  except  in  eat- 
1^  ^^jp«  or  other  liqnida,  which  they  partook  of 
■  ipoon,  called  ^ujttIAii,  filffrptnf,  or 
'^J'*^'-  8«atliin#s  they  iiwd  instead  of  a  njKion, 
»  .'•r^.»p(J  pi,.^^  bread,  also  called  /xwarlAir. 
£a**'  ^  '  Aristoph.  L>fuH.  11 64  ; 

'***i«««.>»wtUij.)    After  eating  they  wiped 
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their  fingers  on  pieces  of  bread, oUled  ^o^TSoAioi. 
(Pdhut;  H  9S.>   They  did  not  hm  any  doths  or 

napkljis  ;  the  x**P^M^^f>^  wid  ffCfiaytTa,  which 
are  sometimes  mentioned  (PoUox,  L  &),  were  towels, 
which  wcia  only  used  when  they  washed  tlieir 

haiids. 

it  appears  that  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner 
was  ODtraitod  to  eeitotn  slavaa.  (Plato,  Symp.  c  3. 
pi  175.)  The  one  who  had  the  chief  manaffemcot 
of  it  was  called  TpaT*(owoi6s  or  rpairt^oKS/ita 
(Athen.  iv,  p.  170,  e.  •  Pollux,  iii.  41,  vL  13). 

Il  iPOttld  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  givo 
an  acconnt  of  the  different  dishes  which  were  in- 
troduced at  a  (Jreek  dmner,  though  their  number 
is  far  below  those  which  were  maeUy  putokeii 
of  at  a  Roman  entrrtainment.  The  most  common 
food  among  the  Greeks  was  the  /ui^a  (i>or.  tuiZia)^ 
a  kind  of  frumenty  or  soft  oak«^  which  was  pie* 
i:«red  in  different  ways,  as  appears  by  the  varioot 
names  which  were  giTen  to  it.  (PoUuz,  vL  79,} 
TlnMC*  i*  freqaently  mcwUaiwd  Vy  Aristophmes. 
The  (^l/ittJ)  f.id(a,  of  which  Philoclerin  {uirtakes  on 
retonung  homu  from  the  courts  (Aristoph.  Vtm. 
610),  is  said  by  the  SdwHast  to  have  been  mife 
of  barley  ai>d  wine.  The  A^Co  continued  to  the 
latest  times  to  be  the  common  food  of  the  lower 
dassea.  Wheaten  or  barley  bread  was  the  second 
moot  usuid  spadee  of  food  ;  it  was  sonekinies  made 
at  home,  but  more  luaally  bought  at  the  market  of 
the  ifrow&Xtu  or  Afrraw^KiSts.  The  veKetabks 
ordinarily  eaten  were  mallows  (ftoAdxi}),  lettuces 
(dpiJa4>,  eahliages  {^ipayot\  beans  (ic^'ofioi), 
lentils  ((^oxarj,  Ac.  Pork  was  the  most  fovoitnto 
animal  food,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans ; 
Pliitaroh  (..^yinp.  iv.  5.  §  1)  calls  it  rh  tiKaiSraroif 
icptat.  Sausages  also  were  Terr  commonly  eaten. 
It  i»  a  enriont  fhct,  wUeh  Plato  (IM  Rep.  iii 
c  13.  p.  401)  has  remarketl,  thai  we  never  read 
in  Homer  of  the  heroes  partaking  of  fish.  In  klcr 
times,  however,  lleh  was  one  of  the  most  fitTourito 
foods  of  tlie  Lirceks,  insomuch  »o  that  the  jiame  of 
6il>oy  was  applied  to  it  kot'  ifox^y.  (Athen.  vii. 
p.  276,  e.)  A  idarato  aeoeunt  of  the  fiahci  which 
the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  eat,  is  given  at  the 
end  of  tbe  seventh  book  td  Atheswena,  ami^ed  in 
alphabetical  order. 

The  ordinary  meal  for  the  fiunily  was  rooked 
by  the  mistresu  of  the  hotisc,  or  by  thf  female 
sliives  under  her  direction  ;  but  tor  special  occa- 
sions profassioPBl  eoolB  Odyti^)  wwe  hM,  of 
whom  there  appear  to  have  been  a  great  number. 
(Diog.  I^rt.  a  72.)  They  are  frequently  men> 
tioned  in  th>  ftagnents  of  the  oomic  poets ;  and 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  refine- 
ments of  their  art  were  in  ^reat  deiaand  in  other 
parts  of  Oieeee  beaidca  tbeir  own  eomtiy.  The 
Siciruin  cooks,  however,  had  the  (rreatest  reputa- 
tion (Plato,  £h  Hep.  iii.  c  13.  p.  404),  and  a 
Sidlian  book  on  eooltery  by  one  Mithaeens  u 
mentioned  in  the  frorgias  of  I'lato  (c.  15G.  p.  518. 
Conpare  Maxim.  Tyc  Dm,  ir.  5) ;  bat  the  moat 
cdebntod  woric  on  tbe  snlrfeet  waa  the  Pavt^ 
Xioyia  of  Archcstratus.    (Athen.  iii.  p.  104.  Ix) 

A  dinner  given  by  an  opulent  Athenian  n^tinlly 
consisted  of  two  courses,  called  respectively  vpwrai 
rpdvfCoi  and  ttOrtpat  rpdm^u.  Pollux'(vi.  83), 
indwMl,  gpaks  of  three  cottrw*,  which  xyas  the 
number  at  a  Roman  dinner ;  and  in  the  samti 
way  we  find  other  writers  nader  the  Roman 
empire  8p«»akin;{  of  three  cnnrscs  at  Ortek  din- 
ners; but  before  the  Roman  con<^uest  Greece 
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and  ihc  iutraduciiun  of  Huuiiin  customa,  we  only 
vnd  of  two  cnuraei.  The  fim  coun*  cal»ni(<-il 
the  whole  of  what  wo  consider  the  (liTirn  r,  nanu-ly, 
fifth,  poultry,  dmsU,  Alc.  ;  the  socoud,  which  cor- 
iM{Mod«  to  o«r  dmart  and  the 
consisu-d  of  diflimot  kindi  <^  fruit, 
eoofiDcUoiit,  &c> 

M^lwB  tlM  fitil  uuuiw  ^iM  (unthMl  tlM  IbUm 

wen;  takin  a\v;iy  (al^ifty,  iwalpfiv,  iiralptiv, 
it^ULftatf  impdptuff  fiturToiw  riis  Tpair*(af),  and 
water  WM  giTeB  to  the  gncttt  for  the  puqxise  of 
WMhiuif  tlieir  hands.  Crowns  made  of  garlands  of 
flow*»ni  wctT  also  then  tri^pn  to  them,  as  well  as 
various  kiudj  ot  pt  rfuiiu'i^  (I'bilylL  op.  Aden.  ix. 
p.  408,6^)  Wine  was  not  4nnik  til)  the  first 
cf)Hrse  vms  fini.-Iu  d  ;  but  as  »«>on  as  the  guests 
had  vva&bed  their  hitnd&,  luiaiixed  wine  was  intro- 
duced in  a  largp  goblet,  called  fitrdfiirr^'ov  ig  fimm- 
yttrrpi^,  nf  n  '  iih  4>arh  drank  a  littlr,  aft^T  ponring 
out  A  ftutall  quantity  as  a  libation.  This  liba- 
tion WH  Mid  to  be  made  to  the  **  good  ■pint 
(ltya6ov  Sa/ftoFos),  and  wa-<  usually  accompaniid 
with  the  silking  of  the  paean  and  the  playing  itf 
iutei.  Aftar  diit  litwtion  mixed  wine  wm 
hvcnight  in,  and  with  their  first  cup  thf  gu( mts 
drank  to  A^s  iurrtpos.  (Xen.  Sytnp.  ii.  1  ;  Plato, 
»Sjsrwip.  c  4.  p.  1 7t> ;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  3  ;  Suidas,  #.  v. 
'AyaDou  hMlfMvos.)  With  the  inroi^ol,  the  itinvop 
thmed  I  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  dessert 
(Ssvrcpoi  rpawt^au)  the  w^oy,  ovpcwictw^  or 
itufioi  comroeneed,  of  which  an  account  is  giren  in 
the  nrticlr  Symposiiw.  (Becker, GkiriMs^  vol  L 
pp.  4 1 1 — t6u.) 

9:  Roman.  In  the  following  acconnt  of  Roman 
rt:  n's,  v-r  Tak<»  th»'  ordinary  life  of  the  middle  ranks 
ot  society  in  the  Augustan  nq^  noticing  tncidentallj 
the  meet  nmwiteue  deviaticeit,  either  m  the  lam 
of  primitive  simjilieity  or  of  late  refinement 

The  racal  with  which  the  Roman  wmetimet  be- 
gin  the  day  was  the  jentaeulum^  a  word  derived, 
as  Isidore  would  havo  us  J>tlicvp,  uijunt'o  soli^ndo^ 
and  answering  to  the  Greek  iutpiriviM.  Fcatus 
tells  us  that  it  was  also  called  prm^eiUa  ot  $ilatitm. 
Though  by  BO  maau  uncommon,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  usual,  except  in  the  case  of 
children,  or  sick  persons,  or  the  luxurious,  or,  as 
Nonius  adds  (JM  At  CSI,  L  4X  of  lahourfa^  men. 
An  irrejrnlar  mm!  (if  we  may  bo  express  it)  wtis 
not  likeJy  to  liuvc  any  very  regular  time:  two  cpi- 
giams  of  Martial,  howerer,  teem  to  fix  the  hour  at 
about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  (  Mart. 
Kp.  xiv.  233,  viii.  67.  9.)  Bread,  as  we  learn 
from  the  epigram  just  quoted,  farmed  the  substan- 
tial p-trt  of  this  early  breakfast,  to  which  cheese 
(Apul.  Mti.  L  pb  110,  ed.  FrancoL  1621  \  or  dried 
fruit,  at  datet  and  nunm  (duet  Atip.  76)  were 
sometimes  added.  The  jmtdcuhnn  of  Vit«Uiu<! 
(Suet.  Vit.  c  7.  c.  13)  was  dotibtlesi  of  a  more 
•olid  cfaaraeter ;  but  tnli  wM  a  ciie  of  monstrous 
luxury. 

Next  followed  the  prnndittm  or  luncheon,  with 
persons  of  simple  hahits  a  frugal  meal  — 

**  Quantum  interpellet  inani 
Veatre  diem  anraro.'^ 

Her,  SaLL6.  137,  138» 

As  Horace  himielf  dcfcribct  it  in  another  pkce 

(6M  il  2.  17), 

•*  rum  «ale  pan  Is 

hniranteu)  stomach  urn  bene  leniet,** 
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agreeably  with  Seneca's  accoant  (JE^  84X  /'<nu 

noil  stint  htitimiae  manu$.  From  the  latter  pas- 
sage we  learn  incidentallj  that  it  was  a  hnu 
moid,  mrh  as  ttOoce  (Juv.  5UL  Ti  101)  mid  sddtm 

(T,i^.  xxviii.  U)  partfKik  of  whfn  on  duty,  iriil»- 
eut  sitting  down.  The  praadimm  eeems  ts  ksT« 
origiaaled  in  thmemflitaiymeaKand  a  MMki 

been  entertained  whether  in  their  ordinary  lif<.  'Jst 
Romans  took  food  more  than  once  in  the  iaj. 
Pliny  (Ep.  iiL  5)  speaks  of  Aufidioe  BaMa  m  W- 
lowing  the  amdent  custom  in  taJdnff  InncbeoD  ;  lot 
ayaiii  ( Ep.  iii.  1  \  in  describinj"  the  nsannets  of  aa 
old -fashioned  person,  ho  meutiuus  uo  other  noi 
but  the  coeeoL  The  following  refereoccs  {%m.fy 
87  ;  Cic.  ad  AtL  v.  1  ;  Mart.  -i.  fU  )  se<m  tn  tt^'it 
that  luncheon  was  a  usual  meal,  altliau^h  u  uiu- 
not  be  npposed  that  there  were  many  whn,  l&t 
Vit<'lliii«i.  could  avail  theuivUca  of  all  the  var«J 
times  which  the  ditfercnl  tashions  of  the  dsj  il- 
lewed  (8«et  FAL  I8)l  It  would  ovidi^  W 
al)»urd,  however,  to  lay  down  uniform  ruli-*  fat 
tnattcTs  of  individual  caprice,  or  of  fuhioo  at  bat. 

The  ^fWHlMas  called  by  SoeleMai  (Amg.  71) 
eibuM  merulianua^  was  usually  taken  al^mt  tvr-he 
or  one  o'clock.  (Suet  CuL  58,  C3aMd.  34.)  Fur 
the  luxurious  palate,  as  we  gather  inddentsllj 
fnm  Horace's  satires,  rety  different  proriskMi  ww 
made  from  what  was  deiw  nKod  above  as  his  <»*tj 
»impie  repast.  Fish  was  a  rvquisite  of  the  ubie 
(SM.ii.&16)>' 

Foris  est  pramua,  et  atnnn 

Defcndens  pisces  hyemat  mare," 

to  which  the  choicest  wine<i,  swadcncd  With  th* 
tiaesl  honey,  were  to  be  addt^i  — 

*  Nili  Hymettia  mella  Faleino 
NeVthcriedilttt^'* 

which  latter  practice  is  condemned  by  the  leencd 
gastronomer  {Sai,  iL  4.  t^>,  who  reooauaendi  a 

weaker  mixture  — * 

**  Lani  pmecordia  midm 
PnlMrii  notme,** 


and  gravely  advises  to  finish  with  malbKMi  fieih 
gatlicrcd  in  the  morning  {Fhid.  21«^29s  ieiTate^ 
lioraoe^  2nd  ed.  pp.  a7— 106). 

The  WMdf  of  rettUS,  consa  aptul  amfifiM  dnr- 

lijf-rr  qnt-t^  ntinr  /framliuin,  have  given  much  truub!  - 
to  the  critics,  perha^  needlessly,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  chal^^  of  mran  in  ear  own  eovutiT.  If 
we  translate  coena^  as  accordiiit;  to  our  notioui 
ought  to  do,  by  dinner,"  they  describe  exactly 
the  aiteiatioo  of  our  own  manners  during  tbtlatt 
century.  The  analogy  of  the  Greek  word  i*'-ry'^y, 
which,  according  to  Athenaeus,  was  used  ia  a 
similar  way  fur  ipurror^  also  aflfbrds  assistaDec^ 
Another  meal,  termed  meremda,  is  mentioned  by 
Isidore  and  Fi-stns,  for  which  scv.  ral  n'nne>l  dis- 
tinctions arv  j)roposi-d  ;  but  it  Li  not  curtain  lhat 
it  really  differed  from  the  pnmdium. 

The  tabic,  which  was  made  of  citn.n,  maple-wo(«d. 
or  even  of  ivory  (Juv.  Sal.  xL),  was  covered  with 
a  matOtk,  apd  each  of  the  different  cenmei,  Mae- 
times  amounting  to  seven  (Juv.  SaL  i.  95),  sw^ed 
upon  a  /'eraUum  or  waiter.  In  the  **  anuida 
supcUes**  of  Uoiaoe,  gveal  mm  wa 

**  No  torpe  total,  ne  Mvfida 

Comigrt  nnres  ;  nemm  eteanthamt  ct  Innx 
Ostendat  tibi  te.*"  J^.  L  5.  32—24. 
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Aai  «  tbf  same  occuion,  the  whole  dinner,  Hrhich 
mm/ki     miitahht,  «a«  Mnrcd  up  oo  m  ibgte 

fLiUcr  (r.  2;u 

T«  nrtBtn  to  oar  description,  the  dinner  asuaUy 
iwwrtiJ  «F  iIbw  eooiMs:  fint,  tk»  yvoMlM  or 

m-'ni'-ta  iC'c.  'id  Fjii.  ix.  20),  i^illvd  siso  <ru>!'itiv 
(Fslraa.  ^  31),  nude  up  of  all  loru  of  »tiiaa- 
Imh  I*  dtt  «Riati*e»  neb  tt  thow  dwcrihed  by 
]|ffM(te.iLIL9), 

•  Rspda.  Lctiirac,  radices,  qualin  la-««tim 
Prrvdlunt  stooiachtun,  tiser,  alec,  ik«cula  Coo.** 

Eflr»  aiM  (Cie.  od  Fam,  ix.  20  ;  Hor.  Sat  i.  3.  6) 
vm  ao  ifidi^QiaUe  to  the  Hr»t  course  that 
ikts  Aimoa  ipve  a  juunc  to  it  (ab  ovo  Ufqm  ad 
■w  J  I.  In  the  prtrrnvhen  of  Triinalchio's  supper 
i^tuva.,^!/  —  |iruuablj  de«finied  ««  a  «atin:  c>n 
&e  enporor  NVm  -^tn  of  OrintbiMi  brass  ii 
uttTt^iKcd^  bwir.n?  two  pnnTitPr«,  one  of  wliitr, 
C£c  tthrt  of  blade  oltvca,  covered  with  two  largt: 
hkm  iBfoibed  with  Trimakhio'i  name.  Next 
WM «?( m.lc*-  f  »;«'irrO  on  smnll  bridges  sprinkled 
vii^  ptppj-ieed  and  bonej,  and  hot  sausages  (toma- 
^)  «•  a  saw  gridimi  {eralie»da\  wUh  Syrim 
F>ansad  p-^nii  ^-mnate  berries  underneath.  Th.-so, 
^>«tm^  vere  impenal  humriea  ;  the  frugalitj-  of 

r\.^\  Vc  K'unself  tells  us  that  the  promuhis  \va« 
s  rtiDemeot  of  modem  luxury  {Mp.  xiiL  14.  1 }. 
llMsMoi  {Sat.  il  9)  has  left  an  authentic  record 
ti  X  ema  fomti/icmm  (see  Hor.  Otrm.  ii.  14.  28), 
pwra  by  Lentulos  on  hn  cKctirm  to  the  office  of 
fattn,  m  which  the  tint  course  alone  was  made 
^  of      icJlowing  dkhea :  — Several  kinds  of 

lHi-fi»h  ('lii'.Tt,  i.sTrmf  crtifinr,  fuhiri-lr-f^  .*jK.>u<fi/fi, 
?^^9mari4fj^   uuirmxt  fturparac^   Luluni  uUii  el 
asparagus,  a  fatted  hen  (gaUina 

kucbes  of  a  goat  and  wild  boar  {tumlk  copra- 
^•pm^M^iieh mmtM  niida  into pBttiet  (dKifia 

'  '  U9  twiee  ne- 
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'Ju{a\  many  of 


f«*4  la  tike  invcaUifyc 
It  vsdU  far  axeeed  th«  linu'ta  of  tliii  work  even 

to  tBcctioa  all  the  diahea  v.  bioh  formed  the  serniul 
^'*»«  «'  a  Rumaa  dinner,  which,  whoever  likes, 
*TiM  mtehr  described  in  Bukngeraa.  (De 

tWnV.,  i".  and  iit.)    Of  birds,  the  uutnca  hen 
eni),thc  pheasant  (pituiaMo,  so  called  from 
»  rirtr  of  Colchis),  and  the  thiush,  were 
a  irpiit'' ;  the  1i\<t  of  a  capon  steeped  in 
(Pliay),  and  bet<  :ifii"f*s  {fieedul  ir)  (Iro:«s<Ml 
p<T>per,  were  held  a  dtlicacv.    (Mart.  iii.  a.) 
ilw  P««>ck,  accwlmg  to  Macrobins  (Sot  il  9), 
*3»  Sm  inWu.  rd  l.y  Ilort.  nsius  the  orator,  at 
•  Bjatgiiral  swppfr,  and  acquired  such  repute 
x\»  lUnnan  gounmnds  as  to  be  com- 
■^^7  »old  for  fifty  denarii.    Other  1)irds  are 
•mtinwd,  at  the  dnck  (ajwu,  Mart  xiiL  62), 
its  M  sad  Vmat  $  tlie  woodeock 

^  xuL  ri),  the  toiuue  of  which.  Martial  tells 
"VWiOy  emawBded  itwlf  to  the  delicate 

f****-  ^'f  lOi.  the  Tarl'-'ty  was  perhap''  still 
ihc  ehanr  (j«i«nr),  the  tarbot  {rkomltu)^ 
«*  ttar^Rna  (adpnucr),  the  imi]Iet  (Hwtfw), 
•'<^''y  prized,  and  dressed  in  the  most 
^^^(ailBMnt.  In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus, 
**.  hooght,  gami»hed  with  prawnw  swim- 
■^i  a  ike  aioee.  (M.^rt.  A'oiia,  xiii.)  Of  solid 
^^pfk  leenu  to  have  '  ''f^n  the  fa\<ninte  dish, 
ij  nKluii^.pig  (Mart.  XiiL  4 1  >  ;  the  paps 


of  a  sow  served  up  in  milk  (satNcir,  Ibid.  JtHp.  44  k 
!  the  flitch  of  hoeon  (psAiso,  J^.  M>,  the  womb  or 

a  (rfi/f  /.  /■/  ,  arc  all  nienliont-d  l.y 

Martial.  Boar'ji  tlcsli  and  venison  were  also  in 
high  repute,  especially  the  lermcr,  described  bj 
JuvfiiaJ  {SrU.  i.  I4l)  iii  tinlmul  jirnjlrr  ixmvivia 
natum,  Uondimenta  were  added  to  most  of 
these  diahce:  meii  wen  the  emha,  a  kind  of 
pickle  qiade  firam  the  tunny  fish  (Mart.  xiiL  103)  ; 
the  garum  toctorum,  made  from  the  intestines  of 
the  mackerel  (seomArr),  so  called  because  brought 
from  abroad  ;  o/ee,  a  sort  of  brine  ;  /oat,  the  sedi- 
ment of  wine,  &c.,  for  the  recpjptB  of  which  we 
must  agiiiu  refer  the  reader  to  CatiiiiiA  k-iuiied 
instructor.  (Uor.  SaL  iL  4.)  Several  kinds  of 
/etn;/i  ( !>•''}.  v.  20)  aiO  mentioned,  tru6es  (fMJett)^ 
mushruoius  (^niercs),  which  cither  made  dishes  by 
tbemeehrae,  er  ftmed  die  garniture  for  larget  dishes. 

I*  mti-t  iirit  sHppo.*<  d  that  the  ar^uttes  of  im- 
perial Home  were  at  ail  behind  ourselves  in  the 
preparatiiHi  and  arrangements  of  the  tnhkb  In  • 
lar^e  hoiwchold,  the  fuiiction:\rics  to  whom  this 
important  part  of  domestic  economy  was  entrusted 
were  fcnr,  the  butler  ( promtu),  the  eook  (trndb- 
m<u/irud)^  the  arnuijfcr  of  the  dishes  (t(rueior\ 
and  the  carver  {<wvU»r  oc  aetssor).  Carving  was 
taught  n  na  ait,  and,  aeeoidim^  to  Petnioius  (35, 
36),  performed  to  the  sound  «f  mnm^  with  oppn- 
priate  gesticulations  (Juv.  Sat.  v.  121), 

"  Nec  minimo  sane  discrimine  refert 
Quo  vulta  lepciee  et  qoo  galltoa  secetnr.** 

In  the  supper  of  Petroijius,  a  large  round  tray 
( /eradmn,  repotilorium)  is  brought  in,  with  the 
Hij^iis  of  the  zodiac  figund  all  round  it,  ttpnn  each 
of  which  the  artiste  {Uruclur)  bad  placed  bomc  ap* 
propiatc  viand,  a  goose  on  Aquarius,  a  piiir  of 
seali's  w  it}i  Uirt3  (.<f//7V<V<if )  and  Lln  egecnkt »  {  jJ'i- 
cetUae)  in  each  scale  on  Libra,  &c.  I  a  the  middle 
was  phiced  a  hive  sapportcd  by  delicate  herbago. 
Presently  four  slaves  eome  forward  dancing  to  tno 
sound  of  music,  and  take  away  the  upper  part  of 
the  diah ;  benenth  appear  ail  kinds  of  meed 
nu  nts  ;  a  hare  with  wings,  to  imitate  Pegasus, 
in  the  middle  ;  and  four  figures  of  Marsyas  at  the 
coment,  pouring  hot  Moce  {gurum  ptpenUvm)  over 
the  fish,  that  were  swininiiti^  in  the  Kuripus  be- 
low. So  entirely  had  the  Komaos  loj>t  ail  &bamo 
of  luxmy,  since  the  days  when  Cincius,  in  snpport- 
ing  the  Fannian  hiw%  charged  bis  own  age  with 
tile  enormity  of  introducing  the  pornis  Trojiinfis 
(a  sort  of  podding  stutfcd  w  iiii  the  He&h  uf  other 
animaln,  ^lacrob.  Sat.  ii.  2). 

The  belliiriii  or  dc*8crt,  to  which  Iforace  alhides 
when  be  says  of  Tigelltos  al*  ovo  U»iue  ad  mtda 
dtartty  eonrieted  of  fmits  (which  the  Romans 
UBiuilly  ato  uncooked), such  almonds  (a>w>A/i/(fAw), 
dried  grapes  (tiroe  fxtstae),  dates  {paimulae^  iaryo- 
lai%  dmefyfi) ;  of  sweetmeats  and  confections,  called 
filnUn  Tii'UU<i^  dulrinria,  sudi  as  cheesecakes  (c?/- 
pediae^  crwduia^  Itita^  piiwentae^  artologam)^  almond 
cakes  (oop/oe),  tattt  {tcnbUtae),  whenoe  Uie  nmker 
of  thrm  w  ;is  called  piditr  dtdeiviits,  flaceiUariUf 
Ubarius^  &C. 

We  will  new  sappose  die  table  ipraid  and  the 
guests  asjuiiltled,  each  with  his  moffxt  or  napkin 
(Mart.  xiL  28),  and  in  bis  dinner  dross,  called 
eotmatoria  er  eaAsdorMt,  imanT  of  a  bright  colour 
(Petron.  c.  21),  and  variegated  with  flowers.  First 
they  took  off  their  shoes  for  fear  of  loiUng  the 
couch  (Mart,  iii  30),  which  was  oAca  inhnd  with 
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ivory  or  tortoisohcll,  find  corered  with  cloth  of 
goldL    Next  they  laid  down  to  eat  (Ilor.  Sat. 

i.  4.  39),  the  head  resting  on  the  left  elbow  and 
supported  by  cushions.  (Mart.  iii.  8.)  There 
were  u.sually,  but  not  always,  three  on  the  same 
couch  (Ilor.  S(U.  i.  4.  8G),  the  middle  place  being 
esteemed  the  most  honourable.  Around  the  tables 
stood  the  servants  (ministri)  clothed  in  a  tunic 
(Hor.  Sat.  iL  6.  107),  and  girt  with  napkins  (Suet. 
Cai.  26):  some  removed  the  didhes  and  wiped  the 
tables  with  a  rough  cloth  (pnuaape,  Hor.  Sai.  ii. 
8.  1 1 ),  others  gave  the  guests  water  for  their 
hands,  or  cooled  the  room  with  fans.  (Mart  iii. 
82.)  Here  stood  an  Eastern  youth  (Jut.  Sat.  v. 
5.5)  behind  his  master*s  couch,  ready  to  answer 
the  noUe  of  the  fingers  (digiti  crepitus^  Mart.  vi. 
89),  while  others  bore  a  large  platter  (mazonomum) 
of  different  kinds  of  meat  to  the  guests.  (Hor.  Sat. 

ii.  8.  86.) 

Whatever  changes  of  fashion  had  taken  place 
since  primitive  times,  the  coena  in  Cicero's  d;iy 
(ad  Att.  ix.  7)  was  at  all  events  an  evening  meal. 
It  was  usual  to  bathe  about  two  o'clock  and  dine 
at  three,  hours  which  seem  to  have  been  observed, 
at  least  by  the  higher  classes,  long  after  the  Au- 
gustan  age.  (Mart.  iv.  8.  6,  xi.  53.  3;  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  ix.  26  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  1.)  When  Juvenal 
mentions  two  o'clock  as  a  dinner  hour,  he  evi- 
dently means  a  censure  on  the  luxury  of  the  person 
named  {Sat.  i.  49,  30), 

*'  Exul  ab  octam  Marius  bibit," 

In  the  banquet  of  Xnsidienus,  alx)Ut  the  same  hour 
is  intended  when  Horace  says  to  Fundanius, 

**  Nam  mihi  quacrenti  convivam  dictus  here  illic 
De  medio  potare  die.** 

Horace  and  Maecenas  used  to  dine  at  a  late 
hour  about  sunset  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  33,  Ep.  i. 
5.  3.)  Perhaps  the  >-ario«s  statements  of  classical 
authors  upon  this  subject  can  only  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  that  with  the  Romans,  as  with  ourselves, 
there  was  a  great  >iiriety  of  hours  in  the  different 
ranks  of  society. 

Dinner  was  set  out  in  a  room  ctilled  coenatio  or 
diaeta  (which  two  words  perhaps  conveyed  to  a 
Roman  ear  nearly  the  same  distinction  as  our 
dining-room  and  parlour).  The  coewa/io,  in  rich 
men's  houses,  was  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence. 
(Sen.  Ep.  90.)  Suetonius  (A'rro,  31)  mentions  a 
supper-room  in  the  golden  palace  of  Nero,  con- 
structed like  a  theatre,  with  shifting  scenes  to 
change  with  every  course.  In  the  midst  of  the 
coenatio  were  set  three  couches  (/ric/inia),  answer- 
ing in  shape  to  the  square,  as  the  long  semicircular 
couches  {ntjmatu)  did  to  the  oval  tables.  An 
account  of  the  disposition  of  the  couches,  and  of 
the  place  which  each  guest  occupied,  is  given  in 
the  article  Triclinium. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  occustomed,  in 
l.-itcr  times,  to  recline  at  their  meals  ;  though  this 
practice  could  not  have  been  of  great  antiquity  in 
(Jreece,  since  Homer  never  describes  persons  as 
reclining,  but  always  as  sitting,  at  their  meals. 
Isidore  of  Seville  \Orig.  xx,  11)  also  attributes 
the  same  practice  to  the  ancient  Romans.  Even 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  emperors,  children 
in  families  of  the  highest  rank  used  to  sit  together 
at  an  inferior  tible,  while  their  fathers  and  elders 
reclined  on  couches  at  the  upper  part  of  the  room. 
<Tacit  Ana.  xiii.  16 ;  Suet  Atig.  65,  (7aiK/.  32.) 
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Roman  ladies  continued  the  practice  of  littiuf 
at  table,  even  after  the  recumbent  position  bad 
become  common  with  the  other  sex.  (V  urn, 
Isid.  Orifl.  XX.  11;  Val.  Max.  iL  1.  §  Ii  ip. 
pears  to  have  been  considered  more  decent,  mi 
more  agreeable  to  the  severity  and  purity  of  anrient 
manners,  for  women  to  sit,  more  especially  if  tnacj 
persons  were  present  But,  on  the  other  hind,  »c 
find  cases  of  women  reclining,  where  there  raj 
conceived  to  be  nothing  bold  or  indelicate  in  \ht3 
posture.  In  some  of  the  bas-reliefs,  represenlini; 
the  visit  of  Bacchus  to  Icarus,  Erigone,  iuted  of 
sitting  on  the  couuh,  reclines  upon  it  in  the  boMin 
of  her  father.  In  Juvenal  {Sat.  ii.  120)  a  bride 
reclines  at  the  marriage  supper  on  the  bosom  of 
her  husband  ;  which  is  illustrated  by  the  foUoviDi; 
woodcut,  token  from  Montfancon  {Ant.  Etp.SujfL 
iii.  66). 


It  seems  intended  to  represent  a  scene  of  prrfet 
matrimonial  felicity.  The  husband  and  wife  ^^ 
dine  on  a  sofa  of  rich  materials.  A  threeJegjffd 
table  is  spread  with  viands  before  them.  Tl»ir 
two  sons  are  in  front  of  the  sofa,  one  of  them  fit- 
ting, in  the  manner  above  described,  on  a  lo» 
stool,  and  playing  with  the  dog.  Several  bmsiH 
and  a  boy  are  performing  a  piece  of  music  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  married  poir. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that,  before  lyinc 
down,  the  shoes  or  sandals  were  taken  off.  In  all 
the  ancient  paintings  and  lias-reliefs  illu*tratiTe  of 
this  subject,  we  see  the  guests  reclining  with  nakrd 
feet ;  and  in  those  of  them  which  contain  ike 
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;  of  the  Tult  of  Bacchus  to  Icanu, 
*t  •bserrp  a  feun  prrforminff  for  Bacchus  this 
cAce.    The  pnfxx-«iing  woodcut,  taken  from  a  terra 
mtts  in  1^  British  Mu»ouro,  rcpre^eotng  thia 
r-Lj<--;t,  b->*ii  show  j  the  naked  foi't  of  Icarus,  who 
)sm  [lartijr  laiseti  hioiM^f  £ruiu  his  couch  to  irelcome 
Migivett,  sod  also  that  Batxhoa  ba«  one  of  his 
ktt  aJready  nak'tl,  whiUt  the  faun  U  in  the  act  of 
NM*u  ttie  tboe  from  the  other.  J.J 
COBNA'CULUM.  CDoiml 
CO  '  V  A  T  in.    '^CoEN  A,  p.  son,  a.] 
COK>  ATO  KIA.  p.  307,  b.  i  Svn- 

nm] 

COGNATI.  The  folTowInr:  passage  of  Ulpian 
ifrajf.  ul26,  11)  will  explain  the  meaning  of 
datttra:  — 

"  T}.e  hereditatca  of  intestate  ingrnui  belong  in 
tk<;  fint  place  to  their  snt  hen»d««,  that  Ia,  children 
vVts  are  in  the  power  of  the  parent,  mtd  those  who 
w«  ia  the  place  of  diUdiai  (aa  grandchildren  for 
ttrtWi.?")  ;  if  thrre  arr  no  sui  heredcs,  it  belongs  to 
>r?ai>,rvun(:-i^  that  ia,  brothem  mid  staters  by 
tih*  Kin.  btlu  r  (it  waa  not  neceasarf  that  they 
•i(«kl  be  by  the  same  mother)  ;  if  there  are  no 
<«>>U|UBei,  it  belooga  to  the  rsmaining  nearest 
ifnii,  titf  ii,  ta  th«  eogaati  of  the  mala  aex,  who 
twt  ikeir  descent  throuiih  malif,  and  are  of  the 
■>■•  fiMuha.    And  this  ia  proTided  by  a  Jaw 

w  Arna  MB  moL  aamalm  woaimmt  fimilia,n 


&|Bati  ai»  an  thoae  who,  aceardiof  to  the  Ju 

I  n  r-r  Jiij  Natunile,  arr  Rpnini?  fr>im  one  per- 
Ko,  vbetlier  loale  or  female  (cognati .  .  quasi  ex 
wasti,  %  38w  tit.  8.  s.  1.  §  1.).  Pure  l^atunUis 
CojDstio  exists  between  a  woman,  who  ti  Hot  in 
■aw,  and  her  children,  whether  bom  in  marriage 
wtat ;  uii  acji  ng  ail  perwjos  who  arc  ukiu  meroly 
t^u*«gi>  the  mother,  without  any  respect  to  inar- 
ragp.  0/!i»?t^nently,  children  of  one  mother  be- 
f*xeti  10  maniage  and  not  begotten  in  oiarriage, 
*i<UUfaB  «f  one  sMthcr  begotten  in  marriage  by 
<^r*TWt  fethrrs,  are  cognatL  The  natural  relatioii- 
1^4,  by  pramation  w^  called  naturaltsi,  as  op* 
pwMi  tn  cognatio  dvtlia  or  kgitinia,  which*  though 
f  ^ndfi  il-.o  nnturalis  cognatio,  received  from 
Ymmt  law  a  datinct  chai^rter.  This  naturalis 
'"'pi^  aos  oflMi  simply  called  cot^tio,  and  the 
orx  i  jt  l,-_iitlni;i  was  called  lun^atio.  Naturalis 
""pwio  Uien,  limply  in  itself,  was  no  civUis  oog- 
latis ;  bat  agnatio  was  both  cognatio  natoialia  and 

A  cuTQct  notion  of  the  term  airnatns  cannot  be 
''^isat  referring  to  the  notion  of  the  patria 
fMotu,  aod  to  one  of  the  »ens<a  of  the  word 
l'^  on^  seiiff,  then,  familia  signifi'-'^  nM 
■••free  f«raaii8  ^ho  are  in  the  power  (in  piiiria 
!**'«t»te  manure)  of  the  same  Roman  citixen,  who 
WIS  fstrr^iiinilia,,  or  head  of  a  familia  ;  and  in 
WiieMe  tsnuia  sigmties  ail  those  who  are  united 
Bone  body  bjrtUeeommon  bond.  ItiingenamI 
*WB>  vh.h  crmiprehenda  all  the  nc-nalL  The 
•^unMfce  ctiildren  of  sons  who  were  not  cman- 
^"''d  wnn  in  the  patria  potcstas,  consequently 
"^"Kj  prvTt  of  the   familiiL,  and   were  apnat). 
^*^|«d  children  were  also  in  the  adopiitre  father's 
lad  ennsequently  were  agnati,  though  they 
nr=t  n;iiaral.  s  cognati.    Accordingly,  if  the 
Ifj*.  ji|nai»o,  which  arose  from  adoption,  was  dis- 
^•"'■"p*^'«J» »here  remained  no  cognatio : 
"  w  aeMm.  which  ame  ibtn  cofnotM,  wu 
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dissolved  hy  emancipation,  there  still  remained  the 
naturalis  cognatio.  The  jxiterfamiHas  maintained 
his  power  over  his  tainiiui  so  long  as  he  lived,  ex- 
cept OTer  those  who  were  emancipated,  or  passed 
into  another  fainilia,  or  in  any  way  sustained  a 
denuoutb  capitis.  On  his  death,  the  common  bond 
of  the  patria  poteetaa  was  dissoived,  «nd  hie  sona 
became  respectively  heads  of  families  ;  that  is,  of 
peracms  who  were  in  their  power,  or,  with  respect 
to  one  another,  were  agnatt.  But  all  these  persons 
continued  to  I -lembers  of  the  same  familia  ;  that 
is,  they  were  still  agnati,  and  consequently  the 
Bgnatb  ■nhoisted  among  persona  eo  long  as  they 
could  trace  back  their  deWHlt thnmgh  ntloi  to  000 
common  poterfiunilias. 

Agnati,  then,  may  be  briefly  explained  to  be 
those  who  would  be  in  the  patria  potOitaa,  or  so 
ju»^  as  a  wife  in  monws  ptW,  or  in  the  mnnns  of  a 
son  who  is  in  the  feiher's  power,  ii  the  paUTfami- 
Inw  wcfo  alive  }  and  this  is  tme  whether  such 
persons  ever  were  wtnally  ao  or  not.**  (Hugo, 

Leiirbudh^  Ac.) 

The  imperfection  of  an  individual,  as  a  living 
being,  is  completed,  Fir8t,liy  marriiigc,  which  unites 
two  persons  of  ditlerent  sexes  in  a  society  for  life. 
Second,  the  imperfection  of  an  indiTidoal  which 
arises  from  his  limited  existence,  is  completed  in 
the  institution  of  Roman  law  in  the  patria  potestaSf 
to  which  ia  attached,  partly  as  a  {ttrther  develqi* 
ment,  partly  as  a  1  1  rr  natural  or  less  lejfal  analogy, 
kinship :  as  a  further  develc^ent  in  agnatio, 
whieh  is  only  the  residnnm  of  a  prerions  existing 
patria  potestas  with  constant  continuation  {  as  a 
natural  analogy  in  cognatio,  in  which  the  jus  gen- 
tium recognises  the  community  of  individuals 
which  re?t.H  on  descent,  as  the  jus  civile  in 
agnntio."  (Sa\  igny,  St/sf>  iii,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  Z4 1 ,  &c) 

We  must  8uppo<>e  then,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
clear  notion  of  agnatio^  Uiat  if  the  male  from 
whom  the  agnati  claim  a  cnmrnon  descent  were 
alive,  and  they  were  all  in  his  power,  or  in  his 
manna,  or  in  the  manna  of  those  who  ore  in  his 
power,  ther  would  all  be  agnati.  In  order,  then, 
that  agnatio  may  subsist  aniooj^  persons,  the 
male  mm  whom  the  deoeent  u  damied  most  have 
lost  his  patria  potestas  by  death  only,  and  not  by 
any  capida  deminatio^  and  consequently  not  by 
any  of  his  children  posaii^  into  any  other  poiiu 

pi>testa%  or  into  the  maiuis  viri,  which  would  iu 
effect  be  passing  into  another  agnatio ;  for  a  person 
could  not  at  the  same  thne  be  au  agnatus  of  two 
altogether  diflferentiiuniliaa,  Aeoordmgly,adoptioa 
destroyed  the  former  airnatio,  and  ?lie  r  maneipn- 
tion  of  a  son  took  away  oil  his  ri^ut^  vt  agtmiiu, 
and  hie  ftnner  agnnti  loik  all  their  righta  a^nut 
him. 

The  legal  definition  (Gaius,  iiL  10)  that  agnati 
are  thoso  who  am  oonnectcd  by  legitima  coiniatio, 
and  that  legitima  cognatio  is  the  cognatio  throu|^h 
persons  of  the  male  sex,  must  be  viewed  solely 
with  rsfevsaoe  to  the  natural  relation  ;  for  agnatio, 
as  a  ri'  il  institution,  comprehended  those  who  were 
adopted  into  the  familia ;  and  further,  those  who 
were  adopted  out  of  the  fianilia  loot  thoir  fimner 
agnatio. 

The  meaning  of  consanguinci  has  already  been 
given  by  I'Ipian.  Those  who  were  of  the  same 
blood  by  both  parents,  were  sometimes  called 
gcrmani ;  and  consanguinei  were  those  who  had  a 
common  bthcr  only  ;  and  uterini  those  who  had  n 
only. 

&  3 
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Tritants, 
Triuvkk 

C 

I 

AUvoc, 
AUria.* 

ft. 

A. 

AT>.-v»u<, 
ALuvia.' 

4. 

I 


-Abpatmtu, 

AiMintU, 
AtMTunculiu, 
AbmaiirrUMfmi 
6. 


'— PropatruQi, 
Froavtu.  Pro.imita. 
FmMVtt.—  Pr.MviiK  iir.is 
Fro«n.4U:rt.— 


.1 

Aviii, 
AvU. 


in. 

—  Patnius, 
Ainit.i. 
AvuDculu*. 
Mater.  Mag. — i 
4. 


ii. 

T'.-itniiii, 
Pater,  Aimu, 
JlaMr>— .  Avuncului, 
Matertsra.- 


IT. 

-Ilorum, 
i-'iliiu, 

ruia. 

6. 
iii. 

— Propior, 

•SibriiKi, 

5 


iConfobrimttU. 


4. 


iii. 
Uorum, 
Fllln, 
nila. 
ft. 
I 

iv. 
liorum, 
Nqiot, 


iii. 
Sobriniu, 


6. 


vl. 
Trinepot, 
Trioeptia. 

6. 

This  table  shows  dl  the  dcgrvH-s  of  cognatio. 
The  degree  of  rclatiuiullip  of  WOf  pvcn  person  in 
this  strmnuv,  to  tltn  person  with  rr^poct  to  whom 
the  relationship  is  inquired  after  (t«  ivifv,  <Vc.),  ia 
indiratod  hy  t\ui  figOfM  attached  to  tlie  fiovoml 
word8.  Tlic  Koivinn  numerals  denote  the  degree 
of  cognatio  in  the  canon  law  ;  and  the  Arabic 
namefalfl,  the  dcfrrce*  in  the 'Roman  or  CiTU  law. 
The  latter  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted  in  Kii;; 
land,  in  a«owtaining  the  persou&  who  arc  entitled 

next  of  kb  to  th«?  personal  catate  of  an  niletlate. 
In  the  canon  law,  the  number  which  expresses  the 
ooUateFai  degree  is  alwaja  the  greater  of  the  two 
Bumbcrs  (when  thoy  are  ^ttflboit)  which  ezprc«a 
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the  distance  of  the  two  parties  from  ihe  comrooD 
SkocetUa ;  but  in  the  ciril  law,  the  degree  of  re* 
faitionthip  k  aaeerlained  by  eeantiBg  fron  eitlMr  of 
the  two  fiemTis  to  the  other  throtitrh  the  c<Jiimj',rn 
ancestor.  All  those  words  on  which  the  same 
Roman,  or  the  same  Arabic,  nmnefals  oeetir,  v»> 
pfeetnt  pcnna  who  are  in  the  mme  dmiT(^  of 
eoenatio.  according  to  these  n'R|>ective  law*,  to  the 
p€r3»m  is  eav«y  SiC.  (Hugo,  Lehrhuck,  6lc  ;  Alare  - 
xoll,  Lehriud,,  &c  ;  Dig.  38.  tit  10,  De  Graditmu 
&C.  ;  Ulpianus,  J^rag,  ad.  Ddcking ;  Bockmit,  Im- 
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COGNO'MKN'.  [N..MEN.] 
C0HEK£5.  rHsnxs.] 
COHORS.  tEzBBarva.] 

COLA'CRETAE  {KwKeucp4rat^  aUo  caTTea 
KwXcryprrcu),  the  name  of  very  ancient 
at  Athens,  who  had  the  manageowQt  of  sdl 
natten  in  the  time  of  the  kuige.  Tbej 
t^  have  derived  their  nnn^e  from  collecting  certain 
parts  of  the  victims  at  hitt.ii;icea  {4k  tow  ky^lptip 
rki  tmSSh).  The  legislature  of  Solon  left  the 
C  'lacretae  nntouched  ;  htit  Cleislhi  rn"  doprived 
them  of  the  charge  of  the  finances,  wiiicii  he  trajia- 
femd  to  the  Apodeelae,  who  wen  establtsli«d  in 
tlieir  stead.  [APODBCTAE.]  From  thia  time  th« 
Culacretac  had  only  to  provide  for  the  meals  in  tbe 
Prytaneinm,  and  tnbaequently  had  likewiae  to  pay 
the  fees  to  the  dicasts,  when  the  practice  of  pa  \  in;? 
the  dicnsts  was  introduced  by  Pericles.  (Aristopb. 
Vesp.  693,  724,  with  Schol. ;  Etym,  M.  Phot  He- 
sych.  Suid-  Tim. ;  H uhnk.  Tim.  Flat  Leg.  p,  1  71  ; 
Bockh,  I'uU.  JJcon.  ffjt/i^ns,]).  173.  .  '?Tid 
CULL.\'TIO  HUNG  RUM.  IBonori.  CoL- 

LATIO.] 

COLLEOAT A'RI  US.    [  T, r.r.  xTrM.] 
CULL£'OIUM.    The  persous  who  focmed  a 
cottc^pm,  wave  called  eolls^ae  cv  tod&ln,  Tkc 

word  collegium  proj>erly  expfeis^'d  thft  notion  cf 
several  persons  being  united  in  any  office  or  ibr 
any  common  purpose  (lAf.  z.  13,  22  ;  TadL  Amm. 
iii.  31)  ;  it  afterwanls  came  to  signify  a  bodj  of 
pt'rsons,  and  the  union  which  boimd  them  tf^piather. 
The  collegium  was  the  ireufUa  of  the  Oreeks. 

The  notioa  ef  «  CoU^:iiun  was  as  foUowB :  <— 
A  ciillcsritim  or  corpus,  it  wr?«  called,  mnst 
consist  of  three  persons  at  iexst.  {Ihg.  50.  lit.  16. 
s.  85.)  Penom  who  legally  formed  such  an  aasa- 
ciation  were  said  rftrj»ui  hiil>frr^  -(vftirh  is  equirn- 
lent  to  our  pliraac  of  being  incoiporatod  ;  and  in 
later  timet  thej^  were  Mid  to  be  eorptmiti,  and  the 
body  was  i.'Jled  a  rfrrpomtio.  Thr  -  ■  who  fnnned 
the  public  revenues,  minca,  or  sail  wurka  Qjo^wwe) 
might  hare  a  cer|Nn.  The  power  of  iaaiang  wmA 
a  ctilK'uiuin  or  socirtas  (for  this  temi  also  was 
used),  was  limited  by  various  leges,  senatnacan- 
milta,  and  iaiperial  constitutions.  (Dig.  3.  tic  4.) 
Associationa  of  bidhriduals,  who  were  fTi*itliri 
to  have  n  corpns,  could  hold  property  in  mm- 
moil  ;  they  covild  hold  it,  as  the  liooiari  juriats 
remark,  just  tm  the  state  held  pNfMStJT  (fm  COW 
rnttnrs  ),  I'liese  collegia  had  a  common  chest,  and 
could  sue  and  be  sued  by  their  syndicus  or  acvor. 
That  which  waa  dne  to  tne  collegiiun  or  naivantlaa 
(for  this  was  a  still  Tii  re  general  tenn).  was  not 
due  to  the  individuals  uf  it ;  and  that  which  the 
coU^mm  owed,  was  not  the  debtof  the  tBdmdMihL 
The  property  ot  the  collegium  waa  liabh-  t*.)  be 
seized  and  sold  for  its  debts.  The  collegium  or 
universitae  was  govcmcd  by  its  own  rtgulatiozu^ 
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w\bA  tufht  be  any  rr^Iatioiis  that  the  mcmhcrs 
■creed  op«3i,  providc'd  they  wcxti  not  coiilrary  to 
bv:  tfau  proTiako,  as  Oaiiu  ooojectnrcs  (Dig. 
47.  tit  22  \,  wu  derived  fnnn  a  law  of  Solon, 
viich  ha  fooleab  The  coUeciam  itill  tubairtcd, 
tfeM^  iD  tka  aranal  memben  warn  ebai^fad. 
r  ' W'^li  of  all  kinas  may  be  viewed  under  two 
a^pecti,  —  at  bavii^  some  object  of  adnaiiiiatnukn 
f«r  fiUie  ar  nat  public,  whiek  abjcet  it  aAcn 
tie  jBoin  pai|K»».'  for  which  ihoy  ex\*i,  or  ii5  being 
capable  of  holding  property  and  contracting  and 
»vio2  obligatioiM.  Aa  ^ving  tome  object  of  ad- 
BibiRtrttion,  theyara  viimd  aa  ttatta  {nagitlnUat 
naaidpaJes  cum  mrnTn  mnjriitratMm  admini^trent, 
ttam  mia$  b>umiiii«  vieem  su^tincnt  (Dig.  50.  tit.  1. 
1, 31).  A«  ^>aTinf  aaaiiacit j  to  hold  juaytlj, they 
iw  pareir  ficiitimis  r>T  artificial  personapes,  and, 
ngcKi}onitIy,  thus  ocmceived,  it  ii  not  ail  the  metu- 
Wn  vho  are  tuppaaed  to  compM^  thia  artificial 
^>Tv>i\  liut  the  members  are  tli'  ]i^iIlL'•  persons  by 
v«we  agency  thia  artificial  perton  doci  the  acta 
«lnd^  we  npttmmy  fer  tha  aeiiiiiaidDB  aod  admi- 
a«trati<in  of  its  prop»-rty.  It  i*  only  with  reference 
tetbe  fwrpotea  of  ownerahip  and  cootmctai  that  an 
■tttid  pen<mlMan«nrteBeeaiapcfHn.  There 


Mn^  furh<-r  remarks  iindrr  Univkrsftas. 
A  laaisilj  cooatitttted  coUcgimn  waa  iMiti- 
M.  AtttrhtioM  of  iaifidMs  wMeh  aActad 
^*  act  u  coUeajbL  Iwt  ««t»  fitlnUan  Wkw.were 
likd  iHieita. 

It  dees  not  appear  bow  collegia  were  formed, 
except  that  Mne  were  specially  established  by  legal 
aathcfity.  (Lir.  v.  .50,  52  ;  9>nH.  Cat-n.  42,  Aug. 
3*2;!)^.  X  tit.  4.  ?.  1.)  Other  coil^;ia  were 
poUhly  formed  by  Toltmtary  aaodatiana  of  indi- 
Tidosk  uider  the  provi<)ir>ti7i  f  f  i<i>me  general  legal 
■i&lHnty.  This  tapposition  would  account  for  the 
tHiif  a  fNM  «miW  of  eoliM 


being  formed  in 
ffcr&e  of  time,  Jl^^A  Tnriny  of  them  beng  oeca- 
•^'^iy  s^ifiretted  at  iiot  lecitima. 

wat  SI  iImw  aiif|MNata  oadita  taamUad  not 
tospaair*  or  pnllds  ;  such  were  tlic  fabronim,  pis- 
(*raa,  ^  coU^ia.  (Lampridiat,  Ata,  Si«v&ru*^ 
>t)  OHmii  wm  of  %  id^paw  duoaelar  ;  such 
2-  tVo  pontificam,  augunun,  fintnim  arvalium 
tMiegia.  Others  were  bodies  concerned  about 
t**nam  and  adminktiatton  ;  at  tribunoruro 
pl«W  (LtT.  xlii.  32),  quacstomm,  deeurionom 
f^fTJt  The  titles  oC  numerous  other  eoHejiia 
^-^y  collected  from  the  Roman  writers,  aiid 
tan  inacriptiont. 

Aasi^ding  to  the  definition  of  a  collegium,  the 
•wis  heing  only  two  in  number  were  not  a  col- 
W™"*  tf^ifttigh  each  was  called  collega  with  re- 
to  the  other,  and  th«'ir  tuiion  in  office  was 
^*Ued  collegiani.    The  Romans  never  called  the 
■^ui  who,  far  tka  tfapa,  filled  an  oAoa  of 
P'T'^al  tontlnn-ircn.  a  uiiiversitas  or  ooU^;ium, 
^ttUt  would  have  been  a  contradictioii  in  tcnns, 
T**'^  it  IkM  Wmb  wtemd  far  laedani  tinat  to 
j»^ijf^  Dndi-r  tlie  name  of  a  corporation  sole, 
nn     ttotum  of  one  pcn«i  sncceedinfl  to  all  the 
ri^t*  ^  t  pradMMMi  wat  familiar  ta  the  Ramant 
^'  of  a  *inj?le  here*,  and  the  samo  notion 

^  existed  with  respect  to  individoalt  who 
■it  my  <Aee  in  perpetual  sucecstion. 

Ac.^.r.!ini?  to  T'tptan,  a  univertitat,  though  rc- 
■'**dto  a  single  member,  was  still  considered  a 
"•^"^ ;  (or  the  indiridual  potsesscd  all  the 
1^'*  "f  the  unirersitas,  and  used  the  name  by 
*t>chuaatditli^Biahad.  (]>i|.S.tit.4.a»7.> 
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When  a  new  member  was  taken  into  a  colle- 
gium, he  was  Mid  co-t^tan^  and  the  old  memliers 
were  said  with  respect  to  hm^rteipere  in  co/U^ium. 
The  mode  of  fiUiaf  op  Tieaiidca  would  vaiy  in  dif^ 
ferent  collegia. 

Civitalea  and  rea  puUieaa  (cinl  camranailiM) 
and  municipia  (in  the  later  sentO  of  llia  iMm) 
awe  Tiewcd  at  fictitious  pentnns. 

Accacding  to  Pliny  (A>.  v.  7  ;  Ulp.  /V.  tit  22. 
s.  5)  res  publicae  and  municipia  could  not  take 
as  heres  ;  and  the  leaton  given  it,  that  they  were  a 
corpus  incertum,  and  to  emdd  not  eemere  ktrrtdUa- 
tern  ;  that  is,  do  tho»c  acts  which  a  heres  himself 
most  do  in  order  to  show  that  ho  consents  to  Ik*  a 
heres,  for  the  heres  could  not  in  tliis  matter  act 
by  a  repretentatiTa.  A  ica  poUica,  therefore,  at 
l>ein:;  a  fictitious  persofn,  could  not  do  the  necessary 
acL  Municipiii,  like  other  fictitiuuj  |iersona, 
could,  howaver,  acquira  ptapvty  in  other  ways, 
and  by  means  d  other  personss^  whether  bond  or 
ftee  iOg.  41.  tit  2.  1. 1.  §22) :  and  they  could 
take  fidejeoannitm  nnder  tha  tenatnteonsaltum 
Apronianum  v  hiih  was  jftssed  in  the*  time  of 
Hadrian,  and  extended  to  licita  collegia  in  the 
time  of  M.  AvieBot.  (Dig.  34.  tit.  B.  a.  21.)  By 
another  si natusctmsultmn,  the  liberti  of  nmnicipia 
might  make  the  municipet  their  heredes.  The  gods 
eoud  not  ba  made  lieredet,  except  such  deities  as 
potsesaed  this  capacity  by  special  lenatuscon- 
Bulta  or  impcri/il  constitutions,  such  as  Jupiter 
Tarpeius,  Six.  (Ulp  Fr.  tit  22.  s.  (>.)  By  a  con- 
stitution of  Leo  (Cod  vi  tit.  34.  e.  19)  civitatea 
obtained  the  rapacity  to  take  property  as  heredes. 
As  early  aj*  the  lime  of  Ncrva  auti  Hadrian,  civi- 
tates  could  take  legaciesi. 

Though  civitates  within  the  Roman  empire 
could  not  or%inal^  reoeive  gifts  by  will,  yet  iu' 
dependent  ttatet  ooold  lacaive  gifb  in  tliat  «aj 
(Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  4.'J),  a  case  which  fumishes  no 
objections  to  the  statement  above  made  by  Pliny 
and  Ulpian.   In  the  tasM  way  tlia  Renam  slata 

accepted  thr  inht  rit.ance  of  Attalius,  king  of  Per- 
gmut,  a  gift  which  came  to  them  from  a  floreigner. 
Tha  noBMn  lawyan  eoosidered  in^  a  gift  to  ba 
accepted  by  the  jus  gentium.  (Dig.  3.  tit.  4  ;  47. 
tit.  22  ;  Sarigny,  .^putoa,  &a  vol  iL  ^  235.  &c.) 
[UNIVKRRITAa]  (O.  L.] 

C()L()NATUS,  COLO'NI.  The  Coloni  of 
the  lattT  Imperial  peri'Ml  f  rined  a  class  of  agri- 
cuUnrist.s  whose  condition  has  been  the  subject  of 
chtbornte  iavestigation. 

TK(  Si'  ('filf>ni  were  desipnatrd  hv  the  various 
names  ot  Coloni,  Kustici,  Uriglnan^  Adscriptitii, 
Inqnlini,  Tributarii,  Censiti.  A  penon  might  be> 
come  a  (}olonus  by  birth,  with  reference  to  which 
the  term  Originahut  was  used.  When  both  the 
paientt  were  Colotti  and  be1onf|«d  to  the  tame 
master,  the  children  were  Cohinl.  Tf  the  father 
was  a  Colon  us  and  the  mother  a  skve,  or  con- 
versely, the  childien  fbUowad  Aa  eendition  of  the 
mother.  Tf  the  father  was  free  and  the  mother  a 
Cokma,  the  childrai  were  Ookui  and  belonged  to 
tba  natter  of  tha  mother.  If  the  father  wm  a 
Colonus  and  the  mother  frtx-,  the  children  before 
the  time  of  Ju^inian  followed  the  condition  of  the 
father:  afterwanls  Jostinian  declared  todi  chil- 
dren to  be  free,  but  finally  he  reduced  them  to  the 
condition  of  Coloni.  If  both  [uireitts  were  Coloni 
and  belonged  to  different  niast*:rs,  it  was  tinally 
settled  that  the  ma.^ter^  should  divide  the  children 
batwaca  than^  and  if  there  wai  an  odd  one^  it 
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should  go  to  the  owner  of  the  mother.  If  &  man 
lived  wr  thirty  years  u  «  Coloniii,  IwtoeanM  the 

Colonus  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  he 
lived  ;  and  though  h«  was  still  free,  he  could 
not  leave  the  laiui:  and  a  nian  who  had  pos- 
sessed for  thirty  yean  a  colonus  beloripng  to 
another,  could  defend  hunself  against  the  claims  of 
the  former  owiier  by  the  Praescriptio  triginta  ai»- 
nonim.  A  constitiition  of  Valentinian  III.  de- 
clared how  frve  p*>r8ons  might  W-ome  Colon!  by 
agreement ;  and  though  there  is  neither  this  nor 
mj  dnihr  fegvhtkwi  in  the  CSod«  of  JiMliiiiati« 
there  is  a  [kris-saijo  which  njipnreiitly  reco'^mizei^ 
tlut  persons  might  become  Coloui  by  such  ogree- 
aiiQt   (Cod.  xL  tit  47.  •.  92.) 

The  Coloni  were  not  slaves,  thonph  their  con- 
dition in  certain  respects  was  assimilated  to  that 
of  slaves  ;  a  circumstance  which  will  explain  thtir 
being  called  servi  terme,  and  sometiflM*  bdnff  OOD- 
tnixteJ  with  lilieri.  They  had,  however,  connn- 
bium^  which  iiluuu  u  a  charact«rt6iic  tluit  dt*- 
tinguisbes  them  clearly  from  slaves.  (Cod.  xi.  tit. 
47.  «.  21)  But,  like  slaves,  they  w.-re  liable  to 
coi^Hiral  punishment,  and  they  had  no  right  of 
netion  afpainat  thrir  maatev,  whose  nhttMm  te 
thorn  was  expressed  by  the  term  PatmnuA.  (Cod. 
Theod.  T.  Ut,  11.)  The  colonus  was  attached 
to  the  mD,  and  he  eould  not  be  permanently 
separated  from  it  hy  his  own  act,  or  by  thiU 
of  his  pntronus,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  two. 
The  patronus  could  sell  the  estate  with  the  coloni, 
hat  neither  of  them  without  the  other.  (Cod.  xi. 
tit,  47.  8.  2.  7.)  lie  could,  however,  traiisfrr 
snpcrabuudaiit  coinni  from  oue  to  another  of  his 
own  estates.  When  an  catate  held  in  contnon 
was  divided,  married  persons  and  relation?  were 
not  to  be  separated.  Tbo  ground  of  there  being 
no  legal  power  of  sepamtiniif  the  eoloni  and  the 
estate  was  the  opinion  that  snrh  an  .irranirement 
was  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  there  were  also 
finaneial  leaaoni  for  thui  rale  of  bw,  aa  will  pre- 
sently appear.  The  only  ctse  in  which  the  colonus 
could  be  sepiirated  from  the  land  was  that  of  his 
becoming  u  s^jldier,  which  miut  be  considered  to 
be  done  with  the  paUen'k  conaent,  oa  the  h>irdcn 
of  recniitincr  the  nmiy  wns  imposed  on  bitn,  and  in 
this  iiisUuico  the  mile  dispensed  wiili  a  gcucnU 
rule  for  reasons  of  public  convenience. 

The  cn'onns  jKiid  a  certain  y«'arly  rent  for  the  I 
land  on  which  ho  lived :  the  amount  was  fixed  by 
cmtoai  and  eonld  not  he  mMl ;  hnt  aa  the  famdU 
nu  "or  might  ftttem[)t  to  niise  it,  the  colonus  had  in 
such  case  for  his  protection  a  right  of  action 
agninat  him,  whieh  waa  an  escoeption  to  the  fene« 
ml  rule  above  stated.  (Cod.  xi.  tit.  47.  a.  5.) 
There  were,  however,  caaea  in  which  the  rent  was 
fixed  by  ngrucment. 

A  further  analogy  between  the  condition  of 
Servi  and  Coloni  npfK^ari  from  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Oloni  being  called  their  Peculium.  It 
nowever,  distinctly  atated  that  they  could  hold  pro- 
perty (Cod.  Tlieod.  V.  tit  11)  ;  and  the  expressions 
which  declare  that  they  could  have  nothing  pro- 
pria* (Cod.  xL  tit  49.  e.  2)  seem  merely  to  de- 
clare that  it  w;u  not  propria  in  the  sense  of  their 
having  power  to  alienate  it,  at  least  without  the 
conaent  of  their  pntionL  It  apiMnra  that  a  eo- 
lonus  could  .make  a  will,  and  tnat  if  ho  made 
ncme,  his  property  went  to  his  next  of  kin  ;  for  if 
a  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  died  intestate 
•nd  wiiluNit  kin,  his  property  went  to  the  ehnieh 


or  convent  to  which  he  bel<mged,  except  meh  ae  b« 
had  aa  a  eolonaa,  which  went  to  hie  pntraoiu,  who 

with  resi^ect  to  his  ownership  of  the  land  i»  ca]lf<i 
Dominus  poseeasionis.  (0>d.  Theod.  t.  tiL  3.  i 
Some  danea  of  O>loni  bod  a  power  of  nlip—fint: 
their  property,  (Cod.  xL  tik  47.  s.  23.) 

The  land-tax  due  in  renpert  of  the  laiid  i^ccnpicri 
by  the  culonus  wa«  ()aid  by  tlie  dumiuus  ;  but  the 
coloni  were  liaUe  to  the  itaji-mcnt  of  the  poU-tnx, 
though  it  was  paid  in  the  fin>t  insLmce  by  the 
dominus  who  recovered  it  from  the  coionui.  The 
liability  of  the  eehmae  to  a  poll<4aac  ezplanw  why 
this  doss  of  persons  was  so  important  to  th»-  state, 
and  why  their  coodition  could  not  be  cbaag<e<i 
'  without  the  eenaent  of  the  slate.    It  wmm  only 
when  the  coloniis  hod  lived  as  a  free  man  f  -r 
thirty  years  that  he  could  maintam  his  frc«da«n  hj 
n  praescriptio,  but  Justinian  abolished  this  pcne> 
aenptio,  and  thus  empowered  the  dominns  to  aatert 
bin  rijrht  after  any  lapse  of  tiirif.    'Cod.  xL  tit.  47. 
s.  2^.)    With  respect  to  their  iubiiity  to  lh«i  poll- 
tax,  the  coloni  were  called  tribuiarii,  eemsiti  at 
oeniihtis  (jftrKKii;,  tulgcrijAitii,  'iil»i^i}'titi'y  cfinJiticmiM^ 
and  omsiijus  athcripti.    This  term  adscripcio  ap- 
pears to  have  no  reference  to  their  being  attachM 
to  the  land,  but  it  refers  to  their  liability  ti>  th« 
pull-tax  aa  being  rated  in  the  tax-booka,  and  ac 
cordingly  we  find  that  the  Oredc  term  far  Ad* 
scriptitius  is  'E-vaTSypa^ot. 

As  the  Coloni  were  not  servi,  and  as  the  dasa 
of  Latin i  and  peregrin!  hardly  existed  in  the  lat«T 
ages  of  the  Empire,  we  must  consider  the  fjfliwii 
to  have  had  the  Civita^,  nnch  as  it  then  was  ;  ttnd 
it  ii  a  con5e<]uence  of  this  thai  they  had  coiiuubnam 
generally.  A  (  i-titntion  of  Justinian,  however 
(.V'yf.  2"2.  c.  17),  declared  the  inarrlisje  of  a  e>)li)nr*s 
who  belonged  to  another  person,  and  a  fircc  woman 
to  he  vrnd.  The  Omatitntion  doee  not  eeeaB  te 
mean  any  thin?  else  than  that  in  this  case  the 
Emperor  took  away  the  Coanubimn,  whether  for 
the  reaaona  stated  by  Savigny,  or  for  other  icaaeaii, 
is  immat'-rial.  This  special  exception,  hmnm^ 
proves  the  general  rule  as  to  Connubimn. 

The  <mgin  of  these  Coloni  is  uncertain.  Th^y 
app^  to  be  referred  to  in  one  paiaige  of  the 
r)i^?p(it  (Ditr.  30.  8.  l!2\  nnder  the  name  of  Iti- 
(juilinua,  a  term  which  certainly  was  soQieLim-s 
applied  to  the  whole  cbss  of  ColonL   The  |iaBaafe 
state<i,  that  if  a  man  bequeatlis  as  a  leijacy,  the 
inquilini  without  the  pracdia  to  which  they  adhere 
(nne  pnudii* ^anftna  odlaermO, it  ua  vead  legacy. 
Savigny  conceives  that  this  {ki^sajje  rnny  Ik*  it- 
plained  without  considering  it  to  refer  to  the 
Goloni  of  whom  we  are  apeaking ;  bet  the  ex- 
planation that  he  siis^u'ests,  8  ems  a  very  forced 
one, and  the  same  remark  applies  to  his  exphination 
of  another  passage  in  the  Digest  (50.  tit  15.  s.  4 ). 
The  condition  of  the  old  Clients  seems  to  be^r 
some  relation  to  that  of  the  Colofii,  Jxit  all  hif-lr.ricn! 
traces  o(  one  class  growing  out  ut  ihc  other  ar« 
entirely  wanting. 

Savigny  obsenres  that  he  does  not  percpive  any 
historical  connection  between  the  villeins  {viUatu) 
of  modem  Earo|ie  and  the  Odooi,  though  there  ia 
a  strong  resemblance  between  their  respective  c.>!i- 
ditions.  There  were,  however,  many  ini{K>ctant 
diatuictiona  {  tat  inatmiee,  the  tfllein  aerrieea  doe 
to  the  lonl  had  nothins^  correspondin;;  ia  thero  ia 
the  case  of  the  Coloni,  so  far  as  we  know.  Some 
modem  writere  would  haatily  infier  an  historiaU 
eennection  of  laatitutiooa  whieh  bafgm  to  have 
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rueeihlaxeL  Lrttlrton's  Tcnnres,  strtion  172, 
lu,  ami  fiiacton  (foL  6.  24),  may  be  consulted  as 
(9  tbs  iMwIfiito  of  ViDnmgift. 

Thii  tv  v  of  the  condition  of  tTie  C<'lonl  is  fnnn 
Stripiy's  Essaj  on  the  subject,  which  is  tnmsiatcd 
■  M  PiuMoiiical  Mumm,  f«i  n. 

Tk<  qBtj^iun  o''  tlio  origin  of  these  Colonr  Is 
rmmmi  st  great  length  by  A.  W.  Zumpt,  Utber 

(\kMtt^  {RittMitrks  Miueum/urPiiUoffie,  Neue 
f^V,  1845).  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the 
«^  of  the  institution  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
Mtdasent  of  G  niianic  people  by  the  RflUMU)  cm- 

ppfw*  -arithin  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The 
at]ieu  luuition  of  Coloni,  in  the  sense  in  whith 
lot  ewsT  treats  of  them,  is,  as  he  states,  a  consti- 
tctjoo  rf  ConT-aiitine  a.  D.  321  (Cod.  Thcod.  9. 
tu.  21. «.  1, 2)  which,  howaver,  gires  no  iiifumi- 
96m  ^bmi  their  cooditioB.    Bat  a  later  consti- 
uti«  of  Canstuitine,  a.  d.  338  (Cod.  Theod.  5. 
t&Si,  dt  h^vk  colonis)  doe*  give  etane  iofoon- 
«Mn>   Tfo  eoaditiao  of  theee  Ibreigii  aelllers 
1«-injr  ocoF  establbhfd.,  th*^  author  «iip]x>3os  that 
jxmr  Raaaa  cittaeos  m^ht  enter  into  this  condition, 
i<rth  indmsd  by  the  adnvlage  of  getting  land, 
iti  ptr.] y,  a.<  be  states,  though  it  is  not  clearly 
rtfimutd,  bj  legal  compulsion.    A-  constitution  of 
TWaioMM  the  Younger  (Cod.  Theod.  o.  tit.  4,  de 
hm  tKBkm,  a.  3,  ed.  Wotck),  coataina  some 
uhiUe  intbnnation  on  the  cnlonization  or  settle - 
W  sf  the  t-arljiariaa^  a^A  declurtm  thuiu.  tu 
hdseg  to  iUc  omdition  expressed  by  the  term 
CoIoaatML    The  ti  rm  colonus  oftrn  occurs  in  tlic 
*T5tm  who  are  eic«rpied  in  the  Digest  (41.  tit.  2. 
«  30.  J  5  ;  19.  ut  2.  a.  a»  9.  §  3  ;  19.  lit.  1. 
*  'X  J  50.  w  h'^ro)  ;  hut  thcsr  Coloni  arc 

"  FTMcd  to  be  merely  a  kind  of  tenants.  The 
fMfia  b  Ike  Digest  (Sa  a.  112)  which  ale*  a 
wntitirt^ti  of  Marms  Auri'liiu  and  Comracdns, 
MMtseii,  hy  Zumpt,  to  mean  ordinary  tenants 
f*nKr,  picliVr) ;  bot  it  mmt  be  admitted,  that 
'tumher  dilfiiult  to  .icccjit  this  cxplaniition,  as 
sbserred.    The  word  Colonatua,  it  is 
*H  4wi  not  occur  in  the  Digot ;  but  that 
>f»tiv«  (act  proves  little.     The  most  probable 
i^tuim  of  the  question  i*,  that  the  condition  of 
mentioned  in  the  Digest  waa  the  model 
the  omdittoa  of  the  barbarians  who  were  settled 
IS  tk"  Rfvfpan  fmpirt^  ;  and  it  is  no  ohjection  to 
t:m  ihc  c-Jitdttiuu  of  the  biirbariaiid  luiuht  be 
nxre  bardensome  and  less  free  than  tliat  of 
tb«  C4,r.i.  who  alrt-jidy   existed.     Nor  is  it 
tii»  iapposttioo,  if  the  condition  of  the 
Coloni  gadnoUy  bMMM  the  condition 
^»Uthe  Coloni.    Tbf  rras'uis  for  fixing  the  har- 
Mukit  to  the  soil  are  obvious  enough, 
rf  Iho  empewti  mu  to  people  the 
**wrT,  ud  to  disperse  many  of  the  inhos  whoso 
Twid  hare  been  daagcrooa.    If  the  resolta 
Zampt't  uiquiry  canttot  ho  idnittcd  to  Htuat 
™1  i.'  lu.  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  has  thrown 
F«M  bgat  on  the  subject,  and  probablv  approached 
•*      s*  poMjble  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
*^  ibe  exception  of  his  hypothesis,  that  the  co- 
*aM«lorigiji»t'»d  rntift-Iy  in  the  sotth  iiicnt  of  those 
It  i<?fm3  much  more  probable  that 
ta*  Romans  modilji<l  the  h.irltarian  settlements 
■gWlume  iBMltu'.ioti  that  aln-ady  cxiatt-d.  thnnpfh 
tttitiijjr  utAtiiuttou  Qjight  not  be  precisely  the 
'    t^-»t  Mibse^ent  institution  to  which  the 
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COT.O'XIA,  a  colony.  I.  Greek.  T!ip  com- 
men  Ureek  word  for  a  colony  is  iwoiitia  and  for 
a  cokniit  ftrautot.  Wo  also  find,  but  not  eonio 
rnonly,  i-noiKia  and  firoiwo?.  (Thiio.  ii.  27  ; 
Aristoph.  At,  1307.)  The  former,  words  have 
lofeRnee  to  their  bein^  ifandcren  firom  their  own 
home  ;  the  latter  words  to  their  settling  in  a  new 
home.  The  term  xAqpovx/a  indicates  a  division 
of  eeoquered  lands  among  Athenian  citizens,  and 
those  who  occupied  such  lands  were  called  MAif> 
povxoi :  but  a3  they  were  thus  colonists,  we  some- 
times find  the  general  term  of  iwoiKOi  applied  to 
them.  (Thuc.  T.  116.)  (Vomel,  D$  DiMcrimine 
Vocaftalortim  kkn^wx***  ianuan^  Ivouce^  Frank" 
furt,  luay.)^ 

The  eariier  Greek  coloniea  wore  ustially  com- 
posed of  mpro  bands  of  adventurers,  who  left  their 
native  country,  with  their  families  and  property, 
to  seek  a  new  homo  for  themielvea.   Some  of  the 

colonies,  which  arose  in  consequence  of  foreign 
invasioa  w  civil  wan,  were  ludcrtakcn  without 
any  fomal  omiaent  fimn  the  rett  of  the  com- 
munity  ;  hut  usually  a  colony  was  sent  out  with 
the  approbation  of  the  mother  coiutry,  and  under 
the  nttiumenieDt  of  a  leader  (obnor^'s)  appointed 
by  it.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  colony,  it  was  always  considered  in  a 
political  point  of  view  independent  of  the  luuihcr 
country  (called  by  the  Greeks  /iT^rfx^TroAur),  and 
entirely  emancipated  from  its  tontroh  At  the  same 
time,  though  a  culuny  was  in  no  poliliuii  subjection 
to  itH  }>art  lit  state,  it  was  united  to  it  by  the  tiea 
of  filial  affection  ;  ami,  aeeordinjj  to  the  generally 
received  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  its  duties  to  tho 
pan  lit  state  eonresponded  to  those  of  a  daughtor  to 
her  mother.  (Dionys.  iii.  7  ;  Polyb.  xii.  10.  §  3.) 
Hence,  in  all  matters  of  common  interest,  the 
colony  gave  precedeneo  to  tho  mother  itate ;  and 
the  founder  of  the  colony  (oi/tktt^j),  who  might 
be  considered  aa  the  representative  of  the  parent 
state,  waa  uoally  worshipped,  aiVer  hia  death,  as  a 
hero.  (Ilcrod.  vL  30  ;  Thuc.  v.  1 1  ;  Diod.  xi.  GG, 
xz.  102.)  Alao^  when  the  colony  became  in  its 
tun  a  parent,  it  usually  sought  a  leader  finr  tho 
colony  which  it  intended  to  found  fhim  the  ori- 
ginal mother  country  (Thuc  i.  24)  ;  and  the  same 
feeling  of  respect  was  manifested  by  embassies 
which  woo  sent  to  honour  the  ]irinripal  festivals 
of  the  parent  state  (Diod.  xii.  30 ;  Wesseling,  ad 
loc.\  and  also  by  Ijestowing  places  of  honour  and 
other  marks  of  respect  upon  the  ambassadors  and 
nthf>r  iMemhers  of  the  parent  state,  wlieu  they 
visited  the  colony  at  festivals  and  simUnr  occasions. 
(Tboe.  i  26.)  The  coloniata  abo  worshipped  ht 
their  new  settlement  the  same  deities  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  honour  in  their  native  country ; 
the  Hcred  fire,  which  was  eonatwitly  kept  bom- 
intf  on  their  puMic  Inearth,  was  tiken  frun  the 
i'lytaneium  of  the  parent  city }  and,  accorditig  to 
one  aooonnt,  the  priests  who  ministered  to  the  godi 
in  the  colony,  were  brought  from  the  parent  state. 
(SchoL  ad  Thuc.  i.  25 ;  compare  Tacit.  Amm.  ii.  54.) 
In  the  same  spirit,  it  was  considered  a  vi  tlatiun 
of  sacred  tict  for  a  mother  country  and  a  colony 
to  make  war  upon  one  another.  (Uecod.  riii.  22 ; 
Thiic.  i.  38.) 

I'he  preceding  aooonnt  of  the  rektiona  between 
the  (ire.'k  colonies  and  the  mother  country  is 
elucidated  by  the  history  which  Thucydides  givea 
us  of  the  qnarrel  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth. 
Cercjra  wa*  a  eolonj  of  Oirinth,  and  £pidamans 
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»  coJonj  of  Corcyn ;  but  the  leader  (oucurrqs)  of 
dw  tmemf  tt  ^idammn  wm  »  Coriiithiaii  wIm 

was  Invited  from  the  nietrrii>oIis  Ci'riiitli.  In 
course  of  time,  in  cooMqncnoe  of  ciril  diMeniitnis 
mtA  atOMlt*  from  the  M^hbeoriiHr  bariNuim,  the 
Epidamniont  applied  for  aid  to  Corryra,  but  their 
request  wu  n*j«xtcd.  They  next  applied  to  the 
Corinthiana,  who  took  Epidaninua  under  their 
prateetinn,  thinkfa^^,  says  Thacydides,  thnt  the 
c»ilf»nv  "w-ns  T«T  !f^s  thfirs  ih^n  tfu*  C>rintlii.in!i' : 
and  ai«o  induced  lu  du  »o  ihruUkili  halriJ  ol  ihv 
CoKjriMKts  because  they  neglected  them  thouffh 
th^y  wfre  ct»!r»T  lists :  fir  thoy  did  iint  uivo  t<i  the 
Connthian«  the  customary  honours  and  deference 
ta  the  public  tolemiiitiea  and  Mcrifiee*  at  the  otW 
f  Vtjii.  s  were  wotit  to  jviy  ti>  the  mothiT  country, 
i  he  CorcjnwMU  who  had  bcctMne  very  poweriul 
by  sea,  todc  ofllmee  at  tin  Oorbitliiam  receiving 
Epidamnus  under  their  protection,  and  the  rr-^idt 
wna  a  war  betwctm  Ckircyra  and  Corintk.  The 
Corcyraeaos  tent  amV^isadon  to  Athena  lo  ask 
mittaOfW  1  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  Corinth,  they  laid  **  that  erery 
colony,  Bc  long  as  it  it  treated  kindly,  respects  the 
mother  country- :  but  when  it  is  injured,  la  alienated 
from  it ;  f'lf  ciplioii^t^  nre  not  sent  nnt  m  wibject", 
but  that  they  may  have  e«|uai  rights  with  those 
that  remain  nt  home.^    (Thae.  1  94.) 

It  is  true  tliat  nnibiticms  states,  such  as  Athens, 
aomctimes  claimed  dominion  over  other  states  on 
the  grrand  af  fcJadoQahtp ;  bnt,  as  a  general  ntle, 
colonies  may  bc^  reijardi  d  as  iiidf[r<  ndtMit  states, 
Mtachcd  to  their  metropolis  by  tics  of  syropathjr 
and  eottUMtt  deaeent,  but  no  fmther.  The  eaee  m 
Potidaea,  to  which  the  Corinthians  sent  annually 
the  chief  magistrates  (8i7/iiovpyo(),  appears  to  have 
been  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  (Thuc  i. 
56.) 

The  K\y^prn>x^at,  of  wli'rb  mention  ^tur  mr'HIo 
above,  were  colonies  uf  :ui  ciitinly  ditTen-nt  kind 
from  the  teaucCai,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
speaktnpr.  They  belonged  exclusively  to  tlie 
Athenians ;  and  the  earliest  example  to  which  the 
term,  in  ita  ttriet  Mnte,  b  applfowlci,  ia  the  occu- 
1 'ition  of  the  dmnains  of  the  Chalcidian  knights 
\iint(iSATai)  by  four  thousand  Athenian  dtiieiu, 
ac.506.   (Hend.T.  77:  com  p.  Ti.  100.) 

In  a.>»i^iiln^»  a  date  to  the  lotniiieiK ement  of 
this  system  oi  colonisation,  we  must  remember 
that  the  principle  of  a  divisimi  of  conquered  bmds 
h;td  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Grecian 
•  states.  Nature  herself  seemed  to  intend  that  the 
Greek  should  rule  and  the  barbarian  obey ;  and 
henea,  in  the  case  of  the  barbarian,  it  wore  no  ap* 
pcarance  of  hardiness.  Such  a  system,  however, 
was  more  rure  between  Greek  and  ( ireek.  Vet 
the  Dorians  in  their  conquest  of  the  I'eloponnese, 
and  Jitill  more  remarkably  in  the  sul>iuLr:iti«m  <<\ 
Alcssenia,  had  set  an  example.  In  what  then  did 
tho  Athraum  Kknpovx^  difler  from  this  diTision 
of  territory,  or  finm  the  ancient  colonies?  In  the 
first  place  the  name,  in  its  technical  sense,  was  of 
hiter  date,  and  the  Greek  would  not  have  spoken 

of  the  hhnpovxiai  of  Lycur-^MDi,  any  more  than 
the  Roman  of  the  "  Agrarian  laws  "  of  Romulus 
CT  Aneua.   Seeondty,  we  should  rememher  tibat 

the  toirn  wan  always  used  with  a  reference  to  the 
ordinal  allotment ;  as  the  lands  were  devised  or 
transferred,  and  the  Idea  of  the  first  division  lost 
sight  of,  it  would  gradually  c&ise  to  be  applied. 
7iu  d!sUnction»  however,  b«twe«»  KAqpoi^ot  and 


IiMoutOi  was  not  merely  one  of  words  but  of  thiapt 
The  cariier  colenies  usually  originated  ia  yri^ 

,  cr.ti  riirist",  and  bcianu-  itidt  ^H-udeiit  "f,  aiid  \(A 
their  interest  in,  the  parent  statA.  On  the  «tber 
hand,  it  WW  esswtial  ts  th«  t«rf  nolisn  «f  a 
KXi^povxia  that  it  should  be  a  public  eoterpriu, 
and  should  always  retain  a  connectioo  mare  or  le»i 
intimate  with  Athens  henel£.  The  wofd  cAt^pM^^ta 
convi^  tha  naCbn  of  profierty  to  be  expecaai  aai 
formally  appropriat/-d  :  w  ht>rea«  the  SratwH  of 
ancient  timea  went  out  to  conquer  lauds  lot  thc]ft> 
selvea,  not  to  divide  thoio  wUA  wen  abaady 
conquered. 

The  connectioo  with  the  parent  state  subsM^ 
as  has  hem  just  hmtod,  n  all  degrw*.  Sene* 
time!«,  as  in  the  ( a>e  of  LtslKts  the  holders  of  bad 
did  not  reside  upon  their  estates,  bat  let  them  is 
the  original mhalriiants. whiW  tlMBadvea  wammii 
at  Athens.  (Bdckh,  /'uW.V  K-af,.  of  A  ihm^,  p.  431, 
2nd  ed.)   The  condition  of  theae  KKtipoix*^  ^ 
not  diflfer  fnro  that  of  Atheuni  dtbasM  who  hi 
estates  in  Attic.i.    All  their  politico!  riss'hti  lief 
not  only  retained,  but  exercised  as  Athenian ;  is 
the  catiacity  of  landholders  of  Lesbos  they  cwdd 
seaie^  hnvia  been  reongniscd  by  the  state,  or  hai« 
home  nny  eorpomte  relation  to  it.     Another  fr^e- 
was  where  the  nkiipoixoi-  resided  on  their  csiaua, 
and  either  with  or  without  the  old  inhahttaota, 
formed  a  new  rommnnity.    These  still  rrtTned 
the  rights  of  Athenian  dtixeiw,  which  disiaiut- 
enljr  precluded  them  from  eAetuasng :  they  nard 
the  Athenian  courts;  and  if  they  or  th-fr  cW- 
dren  wished  to  return  to  Athena,  natonllj  and  d 
tmum  they  regained  Aa  eaeitiaa  «f  their  fawr 
privil.  LO  S.    Of  this  we  have  the  roost 
proof  (iJockh,  Ibid.  p.  429):  as  the  object  ef  tiit*£ 
K\7ipovxi«u  was  to  form  outposts  for  thedeftnoesf 
Athenian  commerce,  it  was  tha  iUtertM  of 
parent  slate  to  unite  them  by  a  tie  as  kuKUyai 
posiiiblc  :  and  it  cmnot  be  supposed  that  uh&» 
viduals  would  have  been  fntuid  to  risk,  in  a  dpift^ 
ful  ent»>r|>risc,  the  rights*  „f  Athenian  citiiena. 

Sometimes,  howevxr,  the  connection  might  pi* 
dually  dissolvei,  and  the  »Xi|fe8x»»  i^Bk  into  tht 
conditiem  nf  mere  allies,  or  separate  wh  illy  fn<9 
the  mother  country.  In  Aegina,  Scione,  Pottdacs, 
and  other  plaees,  where  tho  orif^nal  umammtf 

was  done  away,  the  colonists  wen-  most  c-iniji  tr  v 

undtf  the  control  of  Athens.  Where  the  old  in- 
habitants were  left  unmoleated,  w»  may  centeivs 

their  iidmixtttre  to  have  had  »  twofold  eff^^- 
either  the  new  comers  would  make  comnioo  caiae 
with  them,  and  thus  would  arise  the  8li»«*>J* 
alluded  to  above  ;  or  jealousy  and  dread  of 
nnt  ii'nt  inhah'tant*!  mipht  make  the  c<doni>t«  mare 
entirely  dcp^^iideiii  on  the  mother  stale.  I» 
impossible  to  define  accumtelj  when  the  isopolit* 
r  l.ition  with  Athens  may  hare  enaed,  allhe^gb 
such  coses  undoubtedly  occurred, 

A  question  haa  heen  raised  aa  to  whslhsr  df 
K\r)povxot  were  amonff  the  ,^thenian  tribntsin'?*. 
Probably  this  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  pi^ 
perity  of  the  coionj.  Wo  eannet  concave  tW 
cohinies  vvliith  were  establinhed  as  military  wt- 
pocts,  in  otherwise  uafaruaiuble  situatiou^ 
bear  raeh  a  bmthen :  at  the  same  time  it  *m*> 
improbable  that  the  state  would  unnecesa"'? 
forego  the  tribute  which  it  had  pn'vioiisly  rrtrivf*!* 
where  the  lauds  had  formerly  belonged  tu  Lribotarr 
allies. 

It  waa  to  Peridet  Athena  waa  chidlj  iadeUol 
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ir  lb  atmoen  aiad  pmnanence  of  her  ColMual 

^•r4ttprK$.  HI»  tirincipiil  ohjrct  was  to  prorifJo 
ins  nxia;.imocics  of  (>opulatiau,  sutd  ruiM:  the 
fmm  cittKent  to  a  fortune  becoming  the  dignity 
of  Atbenka  csticen^  It  was  of  this  rh^^  of 
icESBU  t^  mtxka  w«r«  chi^r  oocnpnsed;  the 

of  the.T  jounioy.  The  principle  of  divi- 
fML,  dficbtkn,  waiy  that  iili  who  wished  to  par- 
trios  ia  the  MlvtMlitte,  applied  totmtarilT  ;  it  was 

:  r-L  JffcTTiiii'pd  hy  lot  who  should  or  should  not 

ircr.tie  s  siiare.    SocDetimes  th«]r  had  a  leader  ap- 

r^^ted,  who,  after  daath,  recrfted  all  tin  honoiin 

ii  tiM  feooder  of  a  ookmj  (oucttrrf^f). 
Tht  Clcrachiae  were  lost  by  the  battle  of  Aegos- 

latxai,  bat  partially  restored  oo  the  rerival  of 

AihffiHn  power. 
iSpsnht'IiJX,  fif'  l'<u  H  I^rtusi.  Sttmitm.  vol.  L 
Sii»,  &£. ;  Uuugainviiie,  <^meit  komU  ks  drvi/s 

in  mitnpola  Grteque*  titf  Im  ttlome*^  dx^  Paris, 
I'J");  n«Tr»'',  fh'  Vt^erum  Colofiiarum  Jure 
tfza^  Cidisa,  Goft.  1  76G^  al»o  in  Optucmia^  ToL  L 
p.  ^ ;  SHMe  Oouc,  De  PEtat  ft  dm  Svrt  de$  Oidmim 
ir.f  Peup^r*^ Philadclphie,  1  77.*^ ;  Ilq^cwisch, 

G«ojr.  Ml  HttL  NmAnckiem^  die  OjUmim  der 
Oiaiia  li^i^Ha   Altew,  1 808 ;  RMBWRodietta, 

1!u*>At>'  criiitfme  dr  t/^iafJtsscment  drs  Colonies 
Omgwi,  pam,  1815,  4  vols.;  Wichers,  JM 
€Umii9  fiism^  Oraungae,  1U25 ;  Pfcflhricmv 
/v  Tu', nan  ^  Ak-Grieehem^  Ktfoigsbeiir,  1838  ; 
Bensaaia,  LekHmdk  der  Grieek.  StaattaUk.  §  73. 
4e :  Wachnnth,  H^Utm.  AlterdtuMuk.  toL  u  p.  95, 
"'i^  'U;  Schiismoa,  Amtiq.  Juris  PmUid  Graee. 
>«K^ifidckh,  J'mUm  EeoiL  i/  Athens  p. 
42i,At)  [D.  J.] 

2L  RoMAK.  The  word  colonia  contains  the  same 
•Wwnt  u  tht?  vrrh  nJere,  "  to  cultlvato,*'  and  as 
tArw«fiicJuu3u,ih  hkh  prftbablyorigiiiaUj  signified 
a  * tilW  of  the  earth."  The-  English  word  colMiy, 
*iii<t  derived  irrun  llic  I  ain.  j>crhaps  expresses 
^  twuoQ  coniamed  in  this  word  more  nearly 
fha  ii  gMnOtf  iht  ctw  m  Midi  afaplad  tcma. 

A  kind  of  colonisation  seems  to  have  existed 
■flMtp  the  oidscsl  ItaUaa  nations,  who,  on  certam 
*mB>M,  Mat  ovt  thair  sapermout  Mai*  popu- 
h'.'.-7n,  with  amis  in  thoir  handa  (»*pa  yfJTTjv),  to 
*<*^^>nuMrv  hfloa.  (Dionjs.  Amti^  Horn,  u  16.) 


a.  .<i  colonies  rather  resembled  the  old 
'^'^  cskaies,  than  those  by  whiek  Rome  «X' 
ImU  htr  domtnioa  and  her  name. 

Cali^uii^  #erc  established  by  the  Romans  as  far 
Vidi  u  the  snnaU  or  traditions  of  the  city  extmd, 
^  t^  pfBctice  was  coatiuui-ni  during  the  republic 
nd  OBder  the  empire.  SigMUM  (D*  AwHqm 
•hn  /tetioe,  p.  •2]rt,  Ac.)  enrnneratea  six  main 
■Mcs  or  icasous  whkU,  Uvm  time  to  tjme,  induced 
^  B«Ma»  to  send  «■!  eoleam ;  and  these 
msrt  sjT  c'lftnectod  with  many  memorable  evt  :5t? 
■HwBao  histoij.  Cdooies  were  ktended  to 
W  *  Aedt  a  ea«M|«ef«d  people,  and  also  to 
*?«^  hmtilt  mcursioiiB,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
*4  SvTxia,  {Ur,  x.  !«>,  which  was  foimded 
^clMdc  thtUahri  t  mmi  Hktanaftand  SiniMMa 

\t-  21),  CrnnoTia  aiiri  Pla< .  :  ti.i  (xxvii.  4G),  which 
«Q«  ivaded  tor  similar  purposes.    Cicero  {Ih 
HJIfr.  iL97>Mlh  th«  «U  ftalkn  ookniea  the 
pwot:r.acuU  imperii      and  in  another  passage 
>«t  cl)  he  calls  Narbo  Martius  (Nor- 
was  in  the  prorincia  Oallia,  "  Co- 
MllllitanB  asims.  MMirfa  p0|aU  AiNMni  4t 
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piupugiMDUhro.^  Another  object  iras  to  increase 
the  power  of  Rome  by  incwasinp:  the  population. 
(Liv.xxTiL  9.)  Sometimes  the  immediate  object 
of  a  coloajjr  «w  to  tutf  off  a  number  of  tariMlent 
and  discontented  persons.  Colonies  were  a!.so 
established  for  the  purnose  of  providing  for  Teteran 
■ddien,  m  fmctaee  whieli  was  hefnm  under  Ui« 
republic  (Liv.  xxxi.  4),  and  contlnned  under  th* 
emperors:  these  coioniae  were  called  militate*. 

It  ii  tMDBiited  by  Strabo  (p.  91  tf.  ed.  OmuK), 
when  speakinjT  of  the  Roman  colonies  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  that  the  andeot  names  of  the  places  were 
Wtaiiud,  Mid  thai  tiuagli  tiie  people  in  his  time 
were  all  RonHOi,  they  were  called  by  the  names  of 
the  previous  occupiers  of  the  soil.  This  foct  is  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  old  Roman 
colonies,  which  van  in  watan  of  garrisons 
planted  in  conquered  towns,  and  the  eolrrnitf?  hid 
a  jKirtionof  the  conquered  territory  (usuaiiy  a  tlnrd 
assigned  to  them.  The  inhabitants  retained 
the  rest  of  their  lands,  and  lived  together  with  the 
new  settlers,  who  alone  composed  the  proper  co- 
lony, (JDmoyt.Amll^Rom.&,6i.y  Theeomprnd 
people  must  at  first  have  been  qnite  a  distinct 
cloM  fhmi,  and  inferior  to,  the  colonists.  The 
definithn  of  «  ceionk  hy  Oellhii  (ztL  IS)  will 
appear,  from  what  has  been  said,  to  be  sufliciently 
exact :  —  Ex  civiti^  quasi  nropagatac  —  populi 
RmihI  qmai  s4^giei  parvae  auintiacniqtie." 

No  colonia  was  established  without  a  lex,  plo- 
biscttum,  or  senatusconsultum  ;  a  fact  which  shows 
that  a  Roman  colony  was  never  a  mere  body  of 
adventurers,  but  had  a  regukr  M||M>i«ation  by  the 
parent  state.  Accordinp  to  an  andent  definition 
quoted  by  Niebuhr  (St'n*.  a<i  Firr;.  Acn.  i.  12),  a 
eofaojil  a  hodjrof  citizens,  or  socii,  sent  out  to 
possess  a  common wm  1th,  with  the  nyijiri.>.ation  of 
their  own  state,  or  by  a  public  act  ol  that  people 
to  whom  ther  belong  ;  and  it  ia  added,  th«w  an 
colonies  which  nrr  f  ntnded  by  p>iblic  net,  not  hjT 
any  secession.  Many  of  the  laws  which  relate  to 
the  establishment  of  colon iae  were  leges  agrariae, 
or  laws  for  the  division  rmd  assignment  of  public 
lands,  of  which  Sigonius  has  given  a  list  in  bis 
wen  sinwiy  lasBiien  m 

When  a  law  was  fvissed  for  founding  a  colony, 
penons  were  aroointed  to  superintend  its  forma* 
taon  (edbastMs  Mfaeans).  These  pemmsiraried  la 
number,  but  three  was  a  common  num]»er  (/rriMs- 
vtn  ad  eobmtm  dmiucendot^  Liv.  xxxvii.  46',  vL  21 ). 
Wa  also  read  of  dutmiviri,  quinqueviri,  vigintrviri 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  law  fixed  the  quantity 
of  land  that  was  to  be  distributed,  and  how  miu  h 
was  to  be  assigned  to  each  person.  No  Roman 
coald  be  sent  out  as  a  colsust  without  his  free 
consent,  and  when  the  mlony  wn^  not  an  inviting 
ouc,  it  was  diibcult  U>  hli  up  the  umuber  of  volun- 
teers.   (Liv.  vi.21,  X.  21.) 

I^'man  cilizein*  who  were  wilHi'cr  to  i-o  out  n» 
members  of  a  colony  gave  in  thtiir  nmuea  ut  iiome 
(MMuba  rfsrfsrwrf,  Liv.  i.  11,  the  int  time  that  ha 
haa  occasion  to  use  the  »"cprf«i8ion).  Cicero  {Pro 
Dom.  c.  30)  sars  that  lioman  citixcns  who  chose 
to  hacaia  naMhen  af  •  liuaa  eokof  noaC  90  ▼«>- 
luntaf3if  (aticfort'4  factt),  for  this  was  a  ca[)iti>} 
demiBttlia ;  and  in  another  passage  {Pro  Cae^n. 
33)  ha  allegai  the  foct  of  Roman  eitiaetu  going 
out  in  Latin  colonies  a^  a  proof  that  loxs  (jf  civitas 
must  be  A  Totnntaiy  act.  It  is  true  that  a  mombti 
of  a  HoMaa  aolanj  wodd  auatoin  na  capitia  da* 
HiBflttifl^baiiBtiui< 
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for  opposing  thai  he  ercr  jQtned  fiidi  ft  cokny, 

without  his  consent 

The  culunia  proceeded  to  its  place  of  destination 
in  the  form  of  an  army  (jUtb  vejnUo\  which  is  in 
dicatc  d  on  the  coins  of  some  colonine.  An  iirbs,  if 
one  did  not  already  exi»t,  vvaa  a  neoes^try  part  of 
ft  new  colonv,  and  its  limits  were  marked  out  liy 
a  plough,  which  is  also  indicati.'d  on  nm-if.'ut  coins. 
The  ooloaia  had  ai»o  a  territory,  wliicli,  whether 
nuurked  out  by  the  plough  or  not  (Cie.  />A*Z.  iL  40), 
was  at  least  luurki-d  out  hy  mctca  and  bounds. 
Thus  the  urb*  and  territory  of  the  coloaia  re> 
qieetively  eomtpoodad  to  tht  hiIm  Rodui  ftnd  its 
territory.  Religious  oenUMlief  alwsiys  accom- 
pnniod  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  and  the  an- 
niversary was  afterwards  ol>fier\ed.  (Plutarch, 
C.  (iratchtts^  1 1  ;  Scrriufl,  ad  Aen,  755  ;  Cic 
ad  A/tir.  iv.  I),  It  is  sttitpd  that  a  colony  could 
not  be  sent  out  to  the  same  place  to  which  a 
colony  had  ftlicftdy  bom  lont  in  dno  tma  (oMtpi' 
calo  deductd).  This  mtTely  nu-ans  that  so  lonp  as 
the  colony  maintained  its  existence,  there  could  be 
no  new  colony  in  the  lamo  place ;  ft  doetrino  that 
would  hardly  iiet-d  proof,  for  a  new  colony  implied 
a  new  as»i;;ument  of  land* ;  but  new  settlers  (aotn 
adicri/'ii)  might  be  lent  to  omipy  colonial  lands 
not  aln  ady  ansignfid.  (Tjiv.  vi.  30  ;  Cic  Phil.  ii. 
40.)  Indeed  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  colony  to 
receive  a  mypUmenium^  as  in  the  case  of  Venusia 
(Liv.  xzxi.  4.9),  and  in  other  cases  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xiv,  27)  ;  and  a  colony  might  be  re-established,  if 
it  scuiucd  nocti&»ary,  trom  any  cause  ;  and  under 
the  emperors  such  rc-establidunent  nii^'ht  be 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  done  to  gratify  pornonal 
vanity,  cht  from  any  other  motive.  (Tacit.  Ann, 
xiv.  37.  Putooli;  and  the  note  in  Oberiin^ 
Tttcitiis.) 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the 
colony  had  apparently  a  pn^taUo  office,  and  the 

establishment  of  a  new  settlement  gave  employ- 
inftit  to  numerous  functionaries,  nmong  whom 
Cicero  enumerates  —  apporitores,  scriliae,  libnuii, 
praccones,  architecti.  The  fnuidation  of  a  colony 
might  then,  in  many  cfwpn,  not  only  be  a  mere 
party  measure,  carried  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
popailftri^,  bat  It  would  give  thoie  in  power  an 
opportunity  «f  pfo?iding  ^aeoi  for  many  of  their 
friends, 

A  oolonift  wat  a  part  of  the  Ronum  itato,  and  it 

IkuI  a  res  juihlica;  hut  ita  relation  to  the  pJireiit  stitte 
might  vary.  In  Livy  (xxxix.  55)  th«  question 
waa  whether  Aqvileia  ihonld  be  a  colonia  drinm 
Roman orum,  or  a  Latina  colonift ;  ft  queition  that 
lind  no  rpfprencp  to  the  porsorm  u  ho  should  form 
the  culony,  but  to  their  poliiic.il  n„li*-'  with  reepect 
to  Rome  as  members  of  the  colony.  I'lie  members 
of  a  Roman  colmiy  {ofvnia  dviitm  li<manorum) 
must,  as  the  term  itself  implies,  have  always  had 
the  MflM  lighte,  which,  ai  citiaens,  they  would  have 
at  Rome.  [Civitas.]  They  wore,  as  Niehuhr 
remarks,  in  the  old  Roman  colonies,  ^  thepopulus ; 
the  old  khabitanta,  the  commonalty.'*  Tbeie  two 
bodies  may,  in  course  of  time,  have  frequently 
formed  one  ;  but  there  could  be  no  political  union 
between  them  tiU  the  old  inhabitants  obtained  the 
commeicinm  and  eonnubium,  in  other  wocda,  the 
civitas  ;  and  it  is  prohahle  that  amoniy  the  v«rious 
rauscs  which  weakened  the  old  colonies,  and  ren- 
d<Tud  new  mpplies  of  colonisu  necetiMy,  we 
should  pnuraerate  the  want  of  Hn:--nn  women  ;  for 
the  children  of  a  Roman  were  nut  iioiuiUi  citiaens 
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unless  his  wife  was  a  Roman,  or  unless  ehn  TcH^gfi 
to  a  people  with  which  there  was  conniibinm. 

It  is  miportaut  to  form  a  precise  iM>tiaB  «f  A 
relation  of  an  ancient  Roman  cokauA  to  Room 
That  tho  colonist-s  as  already  o>'«^nrcd,  had  all  tb 
rights  of  Iluman  citixtiiis,  is  a  loct  captible  of  p@r 
fei't  den.onstralion;  though  most  wiilaaa,  iaOowmf 
SigoniuB,  have  supposed  that  Roman  citijE^Ti^,  Hi 
becoming  members  of  a  Roman  colony,  lo^  ita 
snlfraginm  and  heoom,  and  ^d  not  obtain  lh<^s 
till  aftor  the  passinp  of  the  .Ti<!:n  lex.     Such  ar 
opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  notioa  of  Homaa 
e^aenihip  (CivirAs},  which  was  a  ponotwl,  Mt  a 
local  right ;  and  it  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  rery 
principle  of  Roman  polity  apparent  in  the  establisb* 
ment  of  Roman  colonies.    Further,  the  loan  of  the 
suffiagium  and  honores  would  have  been  m  ifiedrf 
of  capitis  deminutio,  and  it  is  clear,  from  •w'^at 
Cicero  says  uf  the  a>iu»cqueucvs  of  a  Hijntazi  roiu:i« 
tarily  joining  a  Latin  colony,  that  no  mmA  fansi 
qncncrs  resulted  from  becoming  a  meitiber  of  a 
Roman  colony.  If  a  Rtunan  ever  becanae  a  member 
of  ft  Roman  colony  withont  his  eonaent,  it  wut 
have  been  in  the  early  ages  of  the  gtati-,  when  the 
colonies  still  retained  their  garriaon  charactrr,  aad 
to  join  R  colony  waa  a  kind  m  militaiy  attt»ia« ;  bat 
sueh  a  duty  to  protect  the  state,  instead  of  imply- 
ing any  loss  of  priviiege,  justifies  qoite  •  diffefent 
conclusion. 

Puteoli,  Salernnm,  Bnaantam  were  col<mBe 

civinni  Romanomm  (Liv.  xxxiv.  4S)  ;  the  Feren- 
tiiiatoji  iuade  a  claim,  that  Latiui  who  shoold  giv«! 
in  thair  names  as  willing  to  job  a  colonia  ctvium 
Romanonim,  should  theroV»y  hecome  cive*  Roraani. 
bome  Latini  who  had  aiven  in  their  names 
die  eoleniae  of  Pnteeli,  Salemum,  and  Buaatma, 
thereujH)n  assumed  to  act  as  cives  Romajii,  l>ut  the 
senate  would  not  allow  their  claim.  This  ahowi, 
if  it  reqnlrea  shewing^  that  dm  dfia  «f  Roaanaa 
coloniae  continnad  ta  be  cifva  Romtni.  (lif. 
rxxir.  42.) 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  state  what  was 
the  condition  of  thcae  cenquered  people  among 
whom  the  Romans  sent  their  colonists^.  They 
were  not  Roman  citizens,  nor  yet  were  they  socii ; 
still  they  wen  in  ft  sense  ft  part  of  the  Ronaa 
state,  and  in  a  sense  thoy  were  cives,  though  cer- 
tainly they  had  not  the  suifragium,  and  perhaps 
originally  not  the  eomiubiaBi.    It  is  pmbaUe 
that  they  had  the  conimercium,  hut  ewn  this 
not  certain.    They  might  be  a  part  of  the  Roman 
dtitas  without  being  cives,  and  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  their  precise  condition  is  increased  by 
the  circumstance  of  th.-  word  civitas  In-in^  used 
loosely  by  the  Roman  writer*.    It"  they  were  circa 
laftst-nsc,  this  word  imported  no  privilege  ;  for  it 
is  certain  that,  by  being  incorporated  in  ihc  Roman 
state  as  a  conquered  poo^e,  they  lost  all  power  ot 
administering  their  oam  aftdlns,  and  drfamod  no 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Ronuin  state ; 
they  had  not  the  honourable  rank  of  sodi,  aad 
they  wen  subject  to  military  serriee  aad 
They  lost  all  jurisdictio,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  brought  entirely  within  the  rules  and 
procedure  of  the  Roman  kw,  so  far  as  that  a-ss 
practicable.   Even  the  commerdum  aad  osam> 
ilium  with  the  people  of  their  own  stock,  wwe  sorw* 
times  taken  from  them  (Liv.  ix.  43,  viii.  14),  a&il 
thus  they  were  disunited  from  tiieir  own  nation 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  stato,  \nthout  having 
the  full  civitas.  bo  fiu*,  then,  was  the  civitas  (witb- 
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MS  ike  nfiagjm)  from  bdng  alwagrt  ft  deniable 

'  niirc'i,  a«  anwf  writfTB  hare  siipyvwd,  that  it 
wAi  la  f<Kl  itiK  t^dge  of  serritudc  ;  ajid  some  states 
m»  iUBfamd  th»?ir  former  idation  to  Rome,  to 
kkf  xDoirponted  with  it  as  complete  citizens.  It 
txaa  that,  ia  soaae  caaes  at  least,  a  praefectiu 
yn  fiMla  not  flMi  Rome  to  admmirter 
mtke  tmanf  tbe  conquered  people,  and  between 
thcsn  likd  tbe  colonL  It  ftfipeanalio  to  be  cloiriy 
fnred  br  mMMM  iaitftiieee,  Ant  tlM  eondhioa 
■>{  ihe  corqocrfd  f^oplo  amonj  whom  a  colony  was 
lot,  vai  Bot  anginail/  aiwa/a  the  Muae  ;  aome- 
tkiof  Apyenied  on  ^  iwhliiiii  H  of  tbe  people, 
isd  the  temper  of  the  Romans,  at  the  tinu'  of  tbe 
ror  pest  or  nurender.  Tbos  tbe  oonqaered  Italian 
loviu  iKgbt  onginally  hmre  the  dvitM  m  dtffcfent 
it^net,  Botil  they  all  finally  obtained  tbe  complete 
dritaibf  rwivin?  tbe  Kuffragitim  ;  some  of  them 
it  betorv  the  sfjcial  war,  and  others  by 


Thenatareof  a  Latin  colony  will  appear  suffi- 
(«Btljfrain  vhat  is  said  here,  and  in  the  articles 
CinrAtand  Latiivitas. 
Bmif*  these  cnloniac,  th^re  were  coloniae  Ttalici 
writers  term  them ;  bat  which  in  fact 
Siguanui)  nd  niert  Milwei|iient 
sri'jn,  fave  corsidcred  the  Jus  Italicom  as  a  per- 
p  jI  r^ht,  like  tbe  Cintaa  and  Latinitae ;  but 
^arig^T  \m  ■heem  H  to  ba  <|wte  m  dBbieBt  thing. 
The  jns  Italicum  was  prantod  to  favoured  provincial 
csitt;  it  wu  a  grant  to  the  commonity, not  to  the 
Urniads  composing  H.   Tkk  right  eoonited  in 
yiriuriea  ownenhip  of  tbe  soil  (commerciumX 
ni  va  Bpporteiuuit  capacity  of  mancipatio,  nsa- 
Ofma,  ud  Tindieatio,  together  with  freedom  from 
tarn ;  lad  also  in  a  mimidpftl  MHtitation,  after 
fe.hion  of  the  Italian  towns,  with  duumviri, 
qiQi^ufTiiml'-s,  aediles,  and  a  jurisdiciio.  Many 
vnviDciil  towns  which  poeeeeeed  the  jna  Italicum, 
Mi  « Ihdr  cm  dio  l#n«  of  ft  alndiiv  ^Umu, 


*^  «.  irt.  ruiLipp.       amu  mvnicip.  co. 
nih  34t— S49L    Ceek  or  Ooeki  (Plin. 

iv.  11,12)  inthcThra- 
cian  Chersoncsua. 

*vtb  the  band  raised,  which  was  the  peculiar 
TbIhI  of  Bonicipal  liberty.  {(Jbcundus  Alarsyo^ 
Bv^AC  L  e.  m.)  P&y  (iii.3and2I)  has 
■■^•ed  lercrnl  towns  that  had  the  jns  Italicum  ; 

l<iMiliiiiiiiii,  Vienna  (in  Daapbin^),  and  colonia 
VippMiMii  hud  tbii  friTife8&   It  foDowo  fnm 
«*tittBreof  this  priri!.'<.'i\  that  towns  whirh  had 
Utiaitas  or  the  CiritM,  which  wm  a  personal 
p(Mk|t,ugbt  net  bif*  tlM  foa  ItaHenm ;  hat  tlM 
^•^■^.s  vhich  had  the  jus  Italicum  could  hardly  be 
ttjMhcr  tbaa  those  which  had  the  cavitae  or 
jf^*^      We  cannot  conceire  that  it  WM  OTor 
to  a  town  of  Peregrini. 
.2*  ••i?'"'^  system  of  Rome,  which  originated 
tages,  was  well  adapted  to  strengtlien 
r— ^  coteniaa  tht 
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empire  was  conaolidated,  the  decay  of  population 

checked,  the  unity  of  the  nntion  and  of  the  lan- 
guage ditTuacd."  (Machiavclii,  nuoli  d  l>y  Niebuhr.) 
The  cotuitrics  which  the  Romans  conquered  within 
the  limits  of  Italy,  were  inhahitcd  liy  nations  that 
cultivated  the  soil  and  had  cities.  1  o  destroy  such  a 
popohtiaii  WW  not  poaaible  nor  notitie  ;  but  H  ma 
a  wise  policy  to  take  part  of  their  lands,  and  to 
pUnt  bodies  of  Roman  citizens,  and  also  Latinae 
ookmiM,  anoiiff  the  eoDquered  people.  The  power 
of  Rome  over  her  colonies  was  derived,  as  Nieliuhr 
has  well  remarked,  i*'rom  the  supremacy  of  the 
parent  atate,  to  whieh  tiie  eohniea  of  Rome,  like 
sons  in  a  Roman  family,  even  after  they  had  prown 
to  mattirity,  continued  unalterably  subject.'*  In 
fisct,  the  notion  of  the  patria  potestas  will  be  found 
to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  institutions  of  Rooflb 
The  principles  of  the  system  of  colonisation  were 
fully  established  in  tbe  early  apes  of  Rome ;  but  the 
cdonica  hftd  ft  more  purely  military  chaneter,  that 
is,  were  composed  of  soldiers,  in  the  latter  port  of 
the  republic,  and  under  the  earlier  emperors.  Tho 
first  colony  established  beyond  the  limits  of  Itftlj 
was  Carthago  (VelL  ii.  15)  ;  Nnrbo  Martins  was 
the  next.  Nemaustis  (Nines)  was  made  a  colony 
by  Atigaataa,  an  ovont  which  ia  eamncmmlid  bj 
medals  (Rasche,  Lejricon  Rei  NwmaHai)^  COd  CO 
extant  inscription  at  NimeCb 


In  addition  to  the  evidence  from  written  books  of 
the  numenma  ooloniea  established  by  tbe  Romans 
in  Italy,  and  subsequently  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  medals  and  inscriptions, 
in  which  COI*,  the  abhremtion  of  colonia,  indi- 
cates  this  fiict,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Sinope,  the  G n  ek 
insoiption  KOAONEIA.  Septimius  iieverus  made 
Tyre  •  olonlft  Vcleiaiwrma  (Raaehe,  Lmiam  Bd 
Numaricw^  Tyrus).  The  prodigious  activity  of  Ronid 
in  settling  colbnies  in  Italy  ia  apparent  iron  the  liil 
given  by  FrontimM  «r  wo  Firado>IVmitinu  (Dtt 
Coloniis)^  most  of  which  appear  to  have  been  old 
towns,  which  were  either  wiJled  when  the  colony 
was  founded,  or  strengthened  by  new  defencea. 

Colonies  were  sometimeo  established  under  the 
late  republic  and  the  empire  with  circumstances 
of  great  oppression,  and  lands  were  assigned  to  tbe 
veterans  without  ngud  to  existing  rights. 

Under  the  rmperors,  all  legislative  authority 
being  then  virtually  in  them,  the  foundation 
of  a  colony  was  an  act  of  imperial  graeo,  and 
often  merely  a  title  of  honour  c»)nferred  on  some 
favoured  spot  Thua  M.  Aurclius  raised  to  the 
rank  of  ceiMiift  the  anoll  town  (ticus)  of  Halale, 
at  the  foot  of  Tannis,  where  his  wife  Faustma 
died.  (Jul  Capitol  M.  Jmt.  I'kUot.  c.  26.)  The 
old  mOitaiy  cohmiea  wen  compeaed  of  whole 
legions,  with  their  tribunes  and  centurions,  who 
betas  tmited  by  mutual  affection,  composed  a 
polittcal  body  {rtsfrnfjUea) ;  bat  il  ma  ft  com- 
pbint  k  tbi  tine  of  Ncn^  that  addiaob  who  wci» 
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itmnj^crs  to  one  aiiotlh^r,  without  any  lieail,  with- 
out any  bond  of  union,  were  tuddeiily  brought  to- 
fretbcr  OB  fin«  ipot,  **  nnnwnu  nuigis  qum  eomm  ** 
(TaiiL  Ann.  xiv.  27).  Aiul  on  the  tKi-niion  of  the 
mutiaj  of  the  l«gion»  in  Pannonia,  upon  the  ac- 
cwMon  «f  Tiberim,  H  wm  one  ground  m  ennplauit, 
that  the  toldieri,  after  serving  thirty  or  forty 
years,  were  separated,  and  dispersed  in  remote 
parts  ;  where  they  received,  under  the  name  of  a 
grant  of  luda  (pmrmomem  agrontm),  swampy  tracta 
and  barren  mnnntains.    (Tacit.  Atim.  i.  17.) 

It  rnuains  briefly  to  sUitu  what  was  tlic  Liilcrual 
constitution  of  a  colonia. 

In  the  later  times  of  tlie  rrpiihlic,  tli<>  Konian 
state  conaiated  of  two  (iislinct  argamsed  pam, 
UaHy  and  tlui  Provinces.  "  Italy  conaiited  of  a 
prcat  nnmbcr  of  n-puhlii  s  (in  the  Roman  nemo  of 
the  term),  whose  auzena,  after  the  Italian  war,  be- 
cuM  inembeftof  thetoTcmgnpeeiilAi  TheeoM- 
munitics  of  thcac  citizens  wetv  s'lhji-cta  of  the 
RamMi  people,  yet  the  internal  administraUon  of 
di«  eomnitiiiitiea  beloni^  to  theouelvea,  Thia 
friH-  niunii  ifal  c.>n?titiitiiin  wna  the  finulamontal 
characteristic  of  I  t.dy  ;  and  the  lamo  remark  will 
apply  to  twdi  priiicipiil  rlww  of  audi  e— tila 
tions,  munidfida,  uid  a>Ioniae.  That  distinction 
which  made  a  place  into  a  pracfectura,  is  men* 
tioned  afterwards  ;  and  foro,  conciliabula,  castella, 
■n  wuhAj  smaller  communities,  with  an  incom- 
plete or^nisalitin."  (S.'ivigny.)  As  in  Homo,  so 
it)  the  coluiites,  the  popular  assembly  had  origiiuUly 
tho  ■OTenign  power ;  they  chose  the  magistrates, 
tnd  could  even  niakt-  laws.  (Cic.  IJ*^  h-j.  iii.  16.) 
When  the  pupukr  assemblies  became  a  mere  form 
in  Rome,  and  tbo  dectioof  wero  transferred  by 
Tilwriiis  to  the  sotiatr,  t!n'  «ime  thiii;r  happened 
in  the  colonies,  whose  senates  then  acquired  wbat- 
«Ter  power  had  onee  belonged  to  the  eommanity. 

The  common  name  of  this  senate  was  ordo  de- 
curioDOja  ;  in  later  times,  simply  ordo  and  curia ; 
tbe  nembcn  of  it  wera  deennoDee  or  cniialea. 

(DI^.  ."iO.  tit  2.  Dt  D*vuriunibut^  &c.)  Thus, 
in  the  later  ages,  curia  is  of^xMed  to  scnatus, 
tlu  fotiiMr  being  the  senate  of  a  colony,  and  the 
latter  the  senate  of  Ronn .  But  the  terms  scnatus 
and  senator  were  also  ajiplied  to  the  senate  and 
members  of  the  s^ntate  of  a  colony,  both  by  his- 
toriani,  in  inscriptions,  and  in  public  rv'cords ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  t)i"  l^  racleotic  Tablet,  n  hirh  contained 
a  Uoman  lex.  Alter  the  decline  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  tlie  senate  had  the  whole  intcnMil  ad- 
ministration of  a  city,  conjointly  with  the  magis- 
tratua;  but  only  a  deeurio  could  bo  a  magistratua, 
and  the  dioiee  waa  made  by  the  decuriones. 
Angnstns  seems  to  have  hid  the  foundation  for 
this  practical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
eolooMa  in  Italy.  All  die  eitiaoiio  had  the  right 
of  voting  at  Rome ;  but  such  a  privilege  would  be 
useless  to  most  of  the  citixena  ca  accoimt  of  their 
distanee  from  Rome.    AagtutiM  (Sueton.  &46) 

des  iseda  new  nietliod  of  votin;? :  the  decuriones 
oent  the  votes  in  writing,  and  under  seal,  to 
nome ;  bet  the  deeurionei  only  roted.  Though 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  after  Tiberius 
had  tnuufiened  the  elections  at  Rome  from  the 
popular  aiaemblies  to  the  senate,  this  measure  of 
Augustus  would  clearly  ptepaia  the  way  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  docariMiM|  and  the  dedine  of 
the  popidar  power. 

The  highest  magistnitus  of  a  colonia  were  the 
inamTiri  (Cic  J^r,  Leg.  ii  34,  oif  AUie^  ii. 


or  quattnonriri,  so  called,  as  the  ntrmber?  rei^ 
varr,  whoae  functions  may  be  cotnpured  with  tboia 

of  the  I  r  v  t  r-h:}v  The  name  dniitirviri  srnni  to 
have  been  ibe  most  common.  Their  prxao^ 
dtttiea  ivere  tibe  adaiiiiiiliatiun  of  jnatke,  aad  ae- 
conlin^flv  we  find  on  inM-riptit>n9  **  DaoHiTiri  J. 
D."  Ori  djcwido),  **  Qoattiuunrin  J.  IX"  Thf^ 
w««  styled  raagiatratits  pre  mwiniBntly,  tikoaith  taa 
name  magistratua  was  properly  and  on'^'nally  t^c 
most  genoal  name  for  ail  peraona  who  fiikd  sioulv 
situations.  The  name  consul  also  ocoas  it  ia* 
scriptions  to  denote  this  chief  mag'tstracT ;  mk 
,  even  diemt^r  and  praetor  occur  under  the  empire 
I  and  un(ier  the  republic  The  oflicc  of  the  datun'iir 
Usted  a  year.  Savigny  showa  that  under  the  re- 
public the  juri«dictio  of  the  duumviri  ia  iVI 
matters  was  uniunited,  and  tfant  it  vraa  only  wtaa 
the  empire  that  it  was  reatriefed  in  the  aMWr 
wl  irh  npp  nrs  from  the  exLint  Uotjiaii  law. 

lu  suute  Italian  towns  there  waa  a  prae^Bciai 
jwi  dieeadoi  be  waa  iBtlM|diiee  eC  aadast  ei- 

evistent  with,  duumviri.    The  duumviri  were,  ai 
we  have  aecn,  odginally  cho«en  by  the  panftf ; 
bat        piaefbetiB  was  appointed  aanaifly  it 
Rome  (Livy,  xxvi.  16),  and  wnt  to  tbc  uwa 
called  a  praefectura,  which  might  be  either  a  ma* 
nidpium  or  a  colonia,  for  it  waa  oaly  in  the  aiatar 
of  the  praefeotaa  that  a  town  catted  a  prsafecma 
differed  from  other  I  Lilian  townj^    Capua,  whidi 
was  taken  by  the  Konuuis  in  the  aerasd  Pane 
war,  waa  made  a  piaefcctora.    ( VelL  iL  44,  «d 
the  note  of  Reimani*  on  I)inn  f  n>-'n«.  xnviil  7.) 
Arpinum  is  called  both  a  municipiuni  and  a  pnr- 
feetam  (Cie.  od  Am.  ziii  11 ;  Festus,  «.«. 
Prw'/fdura ) ;  and  Cicero,  a  native  of  this  p'ii^^ 
obtained  the  highest  honours  that  Ramc  c&;il<i 
conftfc 

The  censor,  curator,  or  qulnqucnnalis,  all 
names  denote  the  aame  functionary,  was  also  a 
iBimidpal  magiitsate,  aad  eoireeponded  t»  tiia 
censor  at  Rome,  and  in  some  ca.«es,  {fcrhapf',  t» 
the  quaestor  also.    Censors  are  mentioned  in  Li^ 
(xxix.  15)  aa  nn^jstiateo  ef  the  tiadve  Um 
colonies.     The  quinqaomalei  were  sometiiri 
dutunviri,  sometimes  quattnorviri  ;  but  they  are 
always  carefully  distinguished  from  the  doaaivirf 
and  quattuorviri  J.  D. ;  and  their  functiooi  ar; 
clearly  shown  by  Savigny  to  have  l>een  those  "f 
,  censors.    They  held  their  office  for  one  year,  sij<I 
during  the  fcnr  intermediate  years  the  fma^^ 
wore  not  exercised.    The  office  of  censor  or  qnm* 
queia)ali«  was  higher  iu  rank  than  tliat  of  the 
duumviri  J.      aad  it  could  only  be  filled  by  thiii 
who  had  disdauqged  the  ether  efltoaa  of  the  am^ 
cipality. 

Per  a  BMm  eeniplete  aeoBiBt  ef  the  otganiaatido 

of  tliesc  numicipalities,  and  of  their  fate  under  tb« 
empire,  the  reader  is  referred  to  as  adaiiahle 
chapter  in  Sarigny  (grsolfaKs  dtt  Bim,  Adfc 
•fvc.  vol.  i.  p.  1  6,  tVc.). 

The  terms  municipium  and  monicipes  i«q>ura 
explanation  in  connection  with  the  present  iub/<c(» 
and  the  explanation  of  them  will  render  the  n4tm<« 
of  a  praefectura  still  cle.mT.  One  kind  d  aitutiO' 
pium  was  a  body  of  pexsous  who  xtrre  not  (Fe^^ 
«.  V.  Aitinicif>inm)  Roman  dliaeaa,  but  poues^  ^ 
the  rights  of  Roman  citiaens  except  the  suffragn» 
and  the  honores.  But  the  comauuities  enum^^lHi 
as  examples  of  this  kind  ot  nnnuei^mini  •>*  ^ 
Fandaoi,  FenaiBiii)  Goaiaai,  Acenm^  hufi*^ 
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Bt4  TurbU:  L,  ^^  iiich  wcrt- cniif|uor»'d  states  (Liv. 
nc.  14),  aud  rt<»  iTeU  tiie  civiuu  withoat  the  ml- 
fa^um :  mni  aO  them  phen  lecmvd  the  eoi»> 
dvitiiA  b- :'<iro  the  social  war,  or,  as  Fcstiu 
cxprcK*  it,  **  k'ott  aliquot  annoa  civea  Ranuuii 
^cti  fitnL**    It  ia  aiogular  that  another  ancient 
I  «f  tlui  dMS  <Wr  muoicipia  aaj%  that  the 
the  had  the  ri;{hts  uf  R-^man  cttkciis, 
»oepi  ibe  li(io*»rf>^  tct-re  ci\i:%;  and  oniong  such 
■■oisBittet  are  dtumc rated  tiM  CuBiai,  Acer- 
ani,  xi4   At<]lai>L      This  discrepancy  mftflv 
litm  that  the  iater  Itoman  vrilfin  used  the  word 
6m  m  ft  ^mf  1mm  mnat,  lAidi  «•  cannot  be 
mrjrerd  al,  as  tlu  v  wr.it^  at  a  time  when  thest- 
had  cenard.    Another  kind  of  muni- 
,  vImii  a  civitM  «u  eompletely  incor- 
panted  Titb  the  B^'nian  state ;  as  in  the  case  of 
LIV  Aiwfnini  {  Lit.  ix.  23),  Caerites,  and  Aricini, 
fiVxeiDpUiely  lost  all  internal  adminiatntioB  of 
ihrir  cities ;  while  the  Tusctilani  and  Lanuvini  re- 
u  sed  tinir  int-  nial  efinst'tution.  and  thdr  mapis-  j 
Uafe  caUed  a  dxiautr.    A  third  chum  oi  muaicipia 
MM  thnt  whose  inhabitntt  ponBiiid  the  nil 
"-Hlr^  of  Roman  thizi»n&,  and  also  the  internal 
kurLioisuatioQ  of  thtiir  own  ciu«i&,  as  the  Tiburtes, 
I'MseHliii,  Pisnnl,  Urbinatea,  Nolani,  Bononi- 
trite*,  Placentini,  Nt'pt'sirii,  Siitrini,  and  Lncn-nst-a, 
<LLataMs?^  The  &nt  ^re  of  these  were  ciritates 
Han;  and       weetmA  ini|  cokniae  Latinae : 
th'  T  aU  hctatrie  municipia,  bat  M^JT  bj  the  HBeci 
M     J  aha  Lex,  U.C  9*k 

It  bi  die  been  tSnrndj  Mid  tint  a  piaefeetDn 
«u  n  oJIed  from  the  circamstancc  of  a  praefecttis 
J.D.  beiag  sent  there  (mm  Rome.    Those  towns 
in  lulj  wot  called  pracleciuraf,  says  Festus,  **  In 
^Aaiet  jai  dkahattr  c*  mwlinae  agahantor,  et 
ctt  qaacdam  eannn    rt>$pnMicn,  nrque  tamen 
BMj^aattts  suos  habeluLot ;  m  quaa  Ugibos  prae- 
fab  wltBhaalar  quotannis,  qui  jus  dimcot.'* 
Tkw  t  piaefcctur.i         a  rcspuhliia,  but  no  mn2ii»- 
lott^  yasLos  then  makes  two  diri^ions  of  practec- 
iMfe  Tetbe  tint  diTkioQwcfe  teat  fear  finefectt 
ikmea  at  Hnfne  {ix'jmli  nufi'rin.'iu)  ;  and  he  eiiu- 
wwrn  ten  ptacca  in  Campania  to  which  these 
VHnMvriri  wm  len^  aadaawof  dMaii  Onatte  and 
Acvm,  whMi  were  mtuiicipia;  and  Voltumtim, 
ijttninra,  and  Putcoli,  which  were  Roman  colonies 
KiWisbed  after  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
divieioa  of  pmefectarM  eonpriaed  tbeie 

ibors  to  which  thf  pnn  t'T  url-nnMn  vnt  a  prae- 
■i6u  erery  year,  naiueiv,  1  uiidi,  1  Kiiuuu-,  Caere, 
Vrasfinnii,  AiliW.  Prireraam,  Ana^fnia,  Ftwiae^ 
J^«ate,  Saturaia,  Nur^i;^  .\rpinnm,  aliaiiue  rom- 
(iica.   Only  one  of  them,  Satumia,  was  a  colony 
ft  Rtnaan  citiiena  (Lit.  xxtat*  56);  the  n'»t  are 
i'/.T.    U  U  the  ronclusi'on  of  Ziimpt  that  all 
uiioKtpta  of  the  oider  period,  that  is,  up  to  the 
tiiw  wkea  the  complete  emiaa  vat  given  te  the 
l.ct'.u.  \\\  the  M>cii,  were  praefecturor,  and  that 
of  the  colonics  oC  Kmuui  citiieaa  were  also 
New  aa  the  pftadbeCna  waa  ap- 
yrj.vd  'or  tha  purpose  of  admiiiiftterinfi  justice 
4taudu\  and  was  annually  sent  from  Home, 
'  ■ppwi  that  this  was  one  among  the  many  ad* 
iKttabU  parts  of  the  Roman  polity  for  maintaining 
^■raooy  in  the  whulr  pcilitical  svHtem  hy  a  nni- 
fcnnitT  of  law  uid  pruc^dure.    The  naiue  pnic- 
contaaed  nfler  the  year  &c.  90  ;  but  it 
••"M  that,  in  lomc  place*  at  least,  this  functionary 
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of  their  own  ihcwfinp,  as  \n  the  caae  of  Puteoli, 
a.C  bS.  <Cic  De  Uff.  A;;r.  ii.  31.)  The  fim 
daai  or  kmd  of  praefecti,  the  quattuorviri,  who 
were  sent  into  Cam|)ania,  was  abolished  by  Au- 
gustus, in  conformity  with  the  gmu  ral  tonnr  of  hi3 
policy,  B.C.  13.  Alter  the  pue&ing  of  the  Julia 
Lex  de  CiTitate,  the  cities  of  the  socii  which  re- 
ceived the  Rnman  civilas,  still  retained  their  in- 
ternal cciustitution ;  but,  with  respect  to  Home, 
wvre  all  included  under  the  name  of  raunidpia; 
thus  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  which  were  LatUMe 
dvitates,  then  became  Roman  rounicipia.  On  the 
other  hand,  Baiaaia  and  Loca  which  wen  origin- 
ally Latinae  coloniae,  also  bccani?  Roman  mu- 
nicipia  in  consequence  of  receiving  the  Roman 
ciritas,  though  they  fttuned  their  aid  eolflnial 
constitution  and  the  name  of  colonia.  Thus 
Cicero  (la  Pi*,  c,  2:i)  could  with  propriety  call 
Placentia  a  municipimu,  though  in  its  origin  it 
was  a  Latin  coknk ;  and  m  the  ontion  Fn  SmL 
(c.  H)  he  mtimenite*  munietpia,  cnlnniae,  and 
pmcfccturae,  as  the  three  kinds  of  towns  or  com- 
anaities  under  which  wwe  oomprohended  nil  the 
towns  of  Italy.  The  testimony  of  t'n  Tlenuleotic 
tatilei  is  to  tlic  like  effect ;  for  it  apcok^  uf  muni- 
cipia,  coloniae,  and  proefecturae  as  the  three  kinda 
of  places  which  had  a  magistratus  of  some  kind,  to 
which  enumeration  it  adds  fbra  and  oonciliabula,  as 
comprehending  all  the  hinde  nt  pfawea  in  which 
bodies  of  Roman  citizens  dwelt. 

it  thus  appears  that  the  name  mnnicipium, 
which  originally  had  the  meanings  already  gtven, 
acquired  a  narrower  import  after  u.c  90,  and  in 
this  narrower  import  signified  the  ci>'it'\te9  gocinrnra 
and  coloniae  Latinae,  which  then  became  complete 
ro embers  of  the  Roman  state.  Thue  there  was 
then  really  no  rlifference  between  these  miinicipia 
unti  the  coioniae,  except  m  their  historical  ori^i, 
and  in  their  original  internal  conetitntien.  The 
Roman  law  prevaib  d  in  both. 

The  followiiig  recapitulation  may  be  useful :  — 
The  eld  Eanan  colonies  (eiawi  Jtonowamei)  were 
placed  in  conquered  towns;  and  the  colonists  C' n- 
tinned  to  be  Uoman  citizens.  These  colonies  were 
near  Rone  (Uv.  i.  1 1, 97,  56,  ii.  2 1, 39),  and  few 
in  number.  Probably  some  of  the  old  I^ninao  coIo* 
niae  were  established  by  the  Romans  in  conjunction 
with  other  Latin  states  (Antitm).  After  the  con- 
quest of  Latinan,  Latinae  coloniae  were  established 
by  the  Romans  in  various  parts  of  Itnly.  Thr-^e 
colonies  should  Itc  distinguished  from  the  culonieii 
minn  Romanorom,  inasmuch  as  they  are  some* 
times  called  cdoniae  populi  Romani,  though  the^ 
were  not  coloniae  dmut  Raiuanoruro.  (  Liv.  xxvii, 
9,  xxix.  15.)  Reman  citizens  who  chose  to  join 
such  colonies,  pave  np  their  civic  rights  loT  the 
more  solid  advantage  of  a  grant  of  land. 

When  Latin  celeniee  hcjgan  to  be  eatabliahed, 
few  Rnn.  ni  t  1  :nic8  were  founded  nntil  after  the 
dose  of  the  second  Punic  war  (B.a  201),  and 
theee  few  weiv  chiefly  marttinie  colonNa  ^if  eini^, 
\.c.).  These  L,ilin  colonies  were  subject  to  and 
part  of  the  Roman  stato;  but  they  had  not  the 
dritaa :  they  had  no  political  bond  among  them- 
selves ;  but  they  had  the  administration  of  their 
internal  af&irs.  The  colonies  of  the  Gracchi  were 
Roman  colonies ;  but  their  object,  like  that  of  sub- 
se(|iiinit  Agrarian  laws,  was  merely  to  provide  hr 
the  poorer  citizens :  the  old  Roman  and  the  Latin 
colonies  had  for  their  object  the  extension  and 

a(  the  Roman  eaapAm  in  Italf.  Aftar 
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the  paMing  of  the  Lex  Julia,  which  gare  the 
clvitas  to  the  tocii  and  the  Latin  colonies,  the 
<^ject  of  <'suii>li«]|]j|g  Renaii  tad  }y.iuu  colonies 
rea^fd  ;  nnd  nnlitnry  coloniM  were  thcnccforwnrd 
•ctlkd  in  I  laiy,  find,  \tiiflt>r  tlio  emperors,  in  th« 
provinces.  (Pirn.  AW.  Hist.  iii.  4.)  Theee  military 
colonies  had  the  civitas,  mdi  rw  it  then  waa  ;  but 
their  internal  ocganisittion  ini^bt  be  various. 

The  Ibllowniff  nfiBfcneea,  m  addition  to  those 
already  given,  will  direct  the  rt  ail.  r  to  abundant 
«<>iircc8  of  infonnation:  —  (Sigonius,  IM  Jun  An- 
iiquo^  &c  ;  NieVdir,  Hcmem  tUdury;  Savigny, 
Ueli^r  dot  Ju$  IltUirum,  Zi  it.^chr.  voL  v.  ;  T'lf'ul'ie 
IlrrwAeentu,  Matocki,  M6a|t.  17^  I  Sarigay,  i>er 
Homitche  ViMtMm  der  71^  hot  HtradM; 
and  Rudorff,  I'ebn-  die  Lax  Afamilia  d»  Colon iU^ 
Zr'ttfchr.  vol.  ix.  ;  RudorfT,  Da$  Ackergetetz  row 
Hp.  Thoriiut,  and  Puchta,  LVier  den  Jukalt  der 
Iajc  IhJ'na  de  dulU^  Ciatlfina^  Zfil>rhr.  x.  ; 
Beaufort,  /^r/».  Hom.  x.  p.  '271)— ^iUJJ  ;  Madvip, 
Optucultk,  DeJure  ei  Conditujme  (JoloHiaruin  Pupuii 
Rommmi^  Hamiiae,  1834 ;  Zunipt,  Urher  den 
I'lilt'r^ehird  der  It-^ncitnunfrmj  Mttme^pum^  Colonia^ 
i'mejictwra^  BerUn,  i«46.)  [G.  L.J 

COLO'RES.  The  Oraeke  and  Romaae  had 
A  very  cztenaive  acquaintance  with  colours  ax 
pigneota..  Book  Tii.  of  VitruTiua  and  aevenU 
cfaapten  of  bedu  zxzin.  zxxit.  and  nxr.  ef 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  contain  much  intcrcstini; 
matter  upon  their  naUire  and  compoaiti<Mi ;  and 
theae  works,  together  with  what  is  oonluiied  in 
book  V.  of  Dioscorides,  and  some  mnarks  in 
Thcophniatus  {De  LapidibuB\  constitute  the  whole 
of  our  iuiarmation  of  any  importance  upon  the 
subject  of  ancient  pigments.  From  these  sources, 
throtigh  thf  cxpt'rimpnts  and  olisi-n-alions  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  (/V/i7.  Tntns.  of  the  I<c>i^<d  iioctciy^ 
1815)  on  some  retnnins  <•{  ancient  colours  and 
paintings  in  tin-  liaths  of  Titiu  and  of  Li  via,  and 
in  othies  ruins  of  antiquity,  we  are  enabled  to  col- 
lect a  tolenUy  Mtiitelocj  aceomit  of  tha  eoloiu^ 
in  if  niateriab  ettplfliyed  vjf  tha  Oiwk  and  Romn 
paiuten. 

The  painting  of  the  Onekt  ia  Tery  generally 
considered  to  have  been  inferior  to  their  sculpture ; 
this  partially  arises  from  very  imperfect  inform- 
ation, and  a  very  erroneous  notion  respecting  the 
nuaroaa  of  the  Ondc  painters  in  colouring.  7' ho 
enY»r  originated  apparently  with  Ptiny  nimsolf, 
who  says  (xxxv.  3-';,  Quatiinr  coiuribua  solis 
immortalia  ilia  opera  fecere,  ex  albis  Melino,  ejc 
silaceis  Atfirn,  ex  rubris  Sinopido  Pontiea,  ox 
nigris  atiTunento,  Apcltcs,  Kcbion,  Meionthins, 
JNeoomadraa,  ekrissimi  pictores  ;**  and  (xxrr.  M>, 
"Legentes  mcminerint  omnia  ca  quatnor  rM^nnhn^ 
£wta.**  Thia  mistake,  aa  Sir  H.  Davy  has  sup- 1 
poaed,  may  have  anaen  from  an  iiu  pet  feet  neoUeo  I 
tion  of  a  passage  in  Cicero  (/irt//«,<,  c.  18\  which,  I 
however,  directly  contradicta  the  statement  of 
Pliny: — In  pictnra  Zeumn  at  Polygnotum,  et 
Timanthcm,  et  eorum,  qui  non  stmt  tui  plusqtuun 
quattuor  coloribus,  formas  et  lineamenta  laudnmns: 
at  in  Echione,  Nicomacho,  Protogene,  Apelle  jam 
pcrfecta  sunt  omnia.**  Here  Cicero  extols  the 
design  and  drawing  of  Polycmotus,  Zeuxis,  and 
Tiuiantbcs,  and  those  who  u»cd  but  four  coloors ; 
and  observes  in  oontiadiatinction,  that  in  Echion, 
Nicomfifhus,  Protngenes,  and  Apillcs.  all  things 
were  perfect.  But  the  remark  of  Pliny,  that 
Apclles,  Echion,  Melanthius,  and  Nicomachns  used 
hat  iaax  tnlUmn,  iadaduig  both  black  and  whita 


C^'LOH  ES. 

to  the  czdusioD  of  all  blue  (unleas  we  qpdmtari 
by  **ez  nigra  atnunoite     blade  and  hrfigeXh 

evidently  an  ctror,  independent  of  iu  contradictica 
to  Ciroro  ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by  some  from 
it  and  tlie  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the  eaI^y  Greek 
painters  were  acquainted  with  but  four  piffment^ 
is  equally  without   foundation.      Pliny  bimseif 
speaks  of  two  other  culoura,  besides  the  fi>ar  i& 
quertiea»  wliich  wen  used  by  the  ewrlieit  paintm; 
the  testa  tritn  (xxxv.  f))  and  ctnnofi^tris  nr  vptmilit-n, 
which  he  calls  also  minium  ^xxxui. 
mentiena  aba  (znr.  91)  tb«  Kratriaa  earth  and 
l)v  Nicomachns,  aiid  the  clfphetmtimtm^  or  Iv-.rf- 
bbck,  used  by  Apeliea  (xxxv.  2o>,  thus  cootia- 
dicting  himedf  WMtt  ht  aaaartifd  that  Apdki  ad 
Nicoraachus  used  but  four  colour*.     The  a'«oTe 
tradition,  and  the  timplex  colnr  of  Quintiliaa  (Oil 
InttU.  xiL  10),  are  our  only  auth<M'itiea  tedcfiaaif 
any  lunits  to  the  tue  of  colours  by  the  eariy  Greekii, 
as  applied  to  paintinjj ,  but        hnve  no  authority 
whatever  for  suppoiiug  that  they  were  limited  is 
any  remarkable  way  in  their  tteymaimtanee  with 
them.     That  the  juiutefs  of  the  earliest  -ffiod 
had  not  such  abundant  resourcea  in  this  drpa.n- 
ment  ef  art  aa  thoae  of  the  kter,  ia  quite  eoadrtarf 
with  experience,  and  dr>es  not  require  demoTtytra- 
tion ;  but  to  suppose  that  they  were  confined  ta 
four  pigmenti  ia  gaita  a  gratatloiit  m^fmStim, 
and  is  opposed  lo  hoth  Hwaon  and  aridnMb 

[PICTUBA.J 

Sir  H.  DavT  also  analysed  the  eoloan  ef  tie 

•o-called  **  Aldobraudini  marriage,**  all  the  red* 
and  yellow-v  of  which  he  discoverni  to  be  ochres ; 
the  blues  and  greens,  to  be  oxidea  of  copper ;  th0 
blacks  all  carbonaceous  ;  tlia  Inowns,  mixtarei  of 
oclires  and  black,  and  some  containing  ox'Ac  of 
manganciie ;  the  whites  were  ail  cirboosui*  of 
lime. 

The  re«ls  discovered  in  an  earthen  va??  cfmta'Tv- 
ing  a  variety  of  coloon,  were,  red  oxide  of  ^ 
(mtmtm)^  md  two  iian  ochrai  eif  dtfloRBt  tNd>«i 
dull  red,  and  a  puqtlish  red  nearly  of  th^-  KSfn< 
tint  aa  pruasiate  of  copper ;  they  were  all  mufi 
with  dbalk  or  carbonate  of  Una.   The  yelk>«i 
were  pure  ochres  with  carbonate  of  li^>^  and 
ochre  mixed  with  minium  and  carbonate  of  liiB& 
The  bluea  were  oxidea  of  copper  with  uuhtttt* 
of  lime.    Sir  H.  Davy  discovered  a  frit  made 
means  of  eo<]a  and  cohjured  with  oxide  of  c^'Vftt 
approaching  uitrajnarine  ia  tint,  which  he  stip- 
DcMOd  to  be  the  frit  of  Alexandria ;  its  coiDposition, 
he  Bars,  wan  perft-rt — **  that  of  embod}  ifip 
colour  in  a  compoeition  resembling  stdoei  k'  a-< 
ps«v«Bt  Aa  eaeapa  of  elaotte  matter  from  it,  or  the 
drmmposing  action  of  the  elements  ;  this  u 
species  of  artificial  limis  laxttli,  the  colouruyjM'^ 
Of  which  ii  natwanj  inherent  in  a  baid  nlite<* 

stone.** 

Of  greens  there  were  many  shades,  an,  hwr'W'i 
either  carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper,  mixed 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  browns  consisted  of  ochw 
ailcined,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  of  roanganese, 
compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks.  Sir  H.  D»y7" 
could  not  ascertaui  whether  the  lake  which  he  do- 
rnvrrfvl  was  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin  ;  rf^ 
animal,  he  supposed  that  it  was  very  probably  tw 
Tyrian  or  marine  parjrie.  He  diseowMd  «J«>  • 
colour  which  he  supposed  to  1)C  black  w»<L  * 
hydrated  binoxide  of  manganese  ;  alio  a  W«A 
colour  eonnooed  of  chalk,  mizad  with  tbt  i>k  « 
theee^oSdnalitoreiittla-ftiL  Tha 
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COLORKS. 
Um  fius  of  tlte  ancients  he  found  to  be  stained 
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of  eoUt,  and  iht  purple  with  oadde  of 
'Matanefe. 

Ths  kHawvag  list,  coropUed  from  the  different 
iMiMi  of  OTv  infiffnMttan  come  n>  my  the  |N||[iiwiits 

f  ly  !  r:nr;ent%  wfll  fcn  o  to  convey  an 
kkm  of  the  ^reat  resources  of  the  Otcck  and  Ro- 
wm  funttn  m  diit  department  at  their  art ;  and 
vrfciefi,  in  the  opmion  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  were  fully 
•fal  to  the  rpworees  of  the  gieal  Italiui  painten 
il  Ae  sxtrenth  century :  — 

Rift.  The  ancient  reds  were  very  numerous. 
K-rvig^i,  ulAToSy  cmmaUtrif,,  cinn;il>ar,  vermilion, 
^^salf^iuet  of  merauy,  caikd  uiso  by  Pliny  and 
Vintnw  aioBiiiii. 

Tbe  tavdtapi  *lr5ix-(ip,  chnnhnris  Tntliai^  men- 
tJffiied  Vj  Pliny  and  Dioscuhdes,  was  what  is 
rdpdy  tdcd  dragon  VUood,  the  min  obtaawd 
fraci  rsrV'U\  j-yirt  ic^.  of  the  ailaimi.o  {Kilm. 

NiArof  seems  to  havo  bad  various  signifita- 
<in ;  it  WM  Mtd  fcr  ewarfanXtwhwas  tk  lead, 
vA  r:ffr'<^i^  red  ochre.  There  were  various  kinds 
if  ndrwae,  the  Cappadodan,  the  Egyptian,  the 
tpuijli,  md  the  Lemnian ;  all  were,  howpver, 
H  irjo  oxides,  of  which  tha  hert  wore  thi' 
i^cnisa,  from  thv  L«Je  nf  Lcmnrx,  nn^i  the  Cap- 
|s<i  «'3iu  called  by  the  Romans  rubnca  Sinopica, 
>T  tk  Grerks  Sivonrlf ,  from  Stnope  in  Paphhwonh, 
aTi->  first  !.:v,M-hL  Theia  wai  a£o  an 
African  nibrica  caikd  cuj^raUum. 

HiBba,  ni  oxide  of  lead,  icd  lead,  waa  caHad 
V»  \ht  K'^KAm  '-•7-';$.9t»  uita,  and,  according  to 
^  imiTii*,  mmdttradtai  by  the  Greek*,  /**^'»'<»'» 
s»i  aceofding  to  iMoeeoHdes  (r.  122),  var^apdiat. 
P'-rvtiil«uj  tf^t  it  was  di.«covrrod  thmu^ii  the 
loo^tsl  calcination  of  oomo  eerusta  (white  lead) 
^  s  fin  ia  the  Peiraecus,  and  was  first  used  as  a 
FTMt  br  Nicias  of  Athean^  ahant  330  b.  c 

Tfce  Roemn  wiMAracha  seems  to  have  had 
'"■■s  ntftjifiaitions,  and  it  is  evidently  used 
-"fjTpntly  hy  thi?  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
l^iny  speak?  of  different  •ihn'^fs  of  Mndaracha, 
^  pslc  or  iBa&^ot  (yellow  oxuie  of  lead),  and  a 
Kixttov  of  the  pale  with  minium ;  it  appamntly 
*^  n^l^iir  nr  the  red  sulpburct  nf  arsenic: 

("vrt  \-M  shn  a  compound  colour  of  equal  parts  of 
n^'danchs  Md  rabrka  caldaed,  called  SMidyx, 
Sir  11.  Davy  snppo*cd  thin  colour  to  ap- 
cor  crimson  in  tint;  in  painting  it  was 
fr^neotlj  gUzed  with  purple  to  gift  it  Mditknal 

sp^a  of  a  dark  ochre  from  the  isle  of 
^P**,  which  he  calU  byricnm  ;  but  he  says  also 
^  «t  it  m-as  Mda  hj  fluxiBg  nndyz  with  rahiiea 

YttLow.  Yfllow  ochro,  hydratcd  peroxide  of 
t^n,  the  «/  of  the  RoOHna,  th<;  &xpa  of  the  Greeks, 
t*tat4  the  base  of  m.nny  otlu  r  yellown  inixcd  with 
»»rica»  eiloars  and  carUmatc  of  lime.  Ochre  was 
W^f'ffi  fmm  diffineal  |ttrle ;  the  Attic  waa  con- 
tsitv^  the  U-<i  ■  it  w  a-*  first  u»ed  in  pointing,  nc- 
^iog  to  Plioy,  bj  Pdygnotos  and  Kiooo,  at 
A^al»aai4«0«.G. 

Apfftruc'Jc,  (iTinjtupnnitum^   orpimont  (yellow 
Kl^Wet  of  sncaic),  was  aUo  an  important  yel- 
hithbiB  Bot  been  diseovcred  in  any  of  the 
unnit  pamtitwi.  Tha  laiidaiaclia  hat  baen  al- 

"Kntkmed. 

dr.yoctJla,  XP*'*'*^**^^  which  ap- 
?^  to  bsTe  bcri.  creen  carbonate  of  copper  or 
vctditcr),  waa  tha  gnoi  noat  ap> 


prorr  l  i  f  ))y  the  ancients;  its  tint  depended  upon 
the  (]  11  iiiiity  of  carbonate  of  lime  nind  with  it. 

Pliny  mentions  various  kinds  of  verdinil  (dia- 
cetute  of  copper),  om^,  Wr,  t6s  x«^o«',  n/pn'a 
aerugo^  and  turuca^  and  a  particular  preparation  of 
verdigris  called  soo&eta.  Sir  H.  Davy  rappoaea 
the  ancients  to  have  m-sr-d  rtlfto  acetate  of  copper 
(distilled  vcniipris)  .-k*  u  pigment.  Besides  the 
above  were  several  green  earths,  all  cupreoos 
oxides  •  T'lfxuludun  {&fo^6riQv).  51  mlli'd  from 
lieing  fuund  u{Mtn  the  estate  of  1  heodutius,  near 
Smyrna  ;  Appianum  ;  nod  tha  orate  aMUii,  com* 
mon  green  earth  of  Verona. 

Btua.  The  ancient  blues  were  also  very 
numeraof ;  ike  principal  of  theee  was  eoeralNmi, 
Kvai'oi^  azure,  a  Species  of  verditi  r  nr  blue  carbo- 
nate of  copper,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties. 
It  was  generally  mixed  With  cathonate  of  ^e. 
Vitnivius  an  l  Pliny  fipcnk  of  the  Alexandrian, 
the  Cvprian,  and  the  Scythian  ;  the  Alexandrian 
was  the  moat  valued,  as  approaching  nearest  to 
ultramarine.  It  was  made  also  at  Poz9:iioli  by  a 
certain  Ve.itnriuii,  who  had  learnt  the  method  of  its 
preparation  in  Egypt ;  this  was  diatinguislied  hy 
the  name  of  codnn.  There  was  also  a  washed 
caerulcum  called  fommfnmf  and aa  inferior  docrip 
tion  of  this  called  tritum. 

It  appeaia  that  ahiamarine  (lapis  lamli)  was 
known  to  thr  rincienti  under  tlie  name  of  Arme- 
Mtom,  'ApfA«yu»>^  from  Armenia,  whence  it  was 
pcoenred.  Sal^hatet  «f  ndiom  ia  tha  eoloariiw 
principle  of  hjn  hwdi,  aecoidilig  to  M.  Gmdin  ^ 
Tubingen. 

Indigo,  JndiemH^  lyVutfr,  was  wdl  known  to 

the  ancients. 

Cobalt.  The  ancient  name  for  this  mineral  is 
not  known ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
XoA^dr  of  Theophrastus,  which  he  mentions  was 
used  for  staininir  glass.  No  cobalt,  however,  has 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  rumaiiis  of  ancient 
painting; 

Pi;rplk.  The  ancients  had  also  Beveral  kinds 
of  purple,  p'lrpurissum^  os/rwrn,  hyuginuin,  and 
various  compocmd  eolomm  Tha  meat  \alualile  of 
these  BTia  the  purpuriagunu,  prepared  by  mixing 
the  crda  aryentaria  with  the  puiplo  tecrotiou  of 
the  mntez  (wvpfipm). 

/ft/srfihum,  ucyivov  (vcry-ri,  wood?),  according  fo 

Vitruvius,  is  a  colour  between  scarlet  and  purple. 
Tha  Roman  osfraas  waa  a  eompoimd  of  red 

ochre  and  blue  oxide  of  copper. 

Vitruvius  mentions  a  purple  which  was  obtained 
by  cooling  the  oekra  utta  with  irine  vinegar. 

liuhiae  rttdut^  madd«>root. 

Brown,  Ockm  ufin^  humt  ochre.  The  browns 
were  ochres  calcined,  oxides  of  iron  and  of  iiuuigu- 
nese,  and  cempoondt  of  oehiaa  and  blacks 

Br.ACK,  afmmntium^  ftiXap.  The  nncietit 
blacks  were  mostly  carbonaceous.  The  best  for 
the  purposes  of  painting  were  aftyidoalfwaai»  IXS" 
^dtrrtvay,  ivory-blaok  ;  and  trmjirmm,  rpvyiroy^ 
vine-black,  made  of  burnt  vine  twign.  The  former 
wai  need  by  ApeDea,  tha  latter  by  Polygnotna  ana 
Micon. 

The  atrammium  Jmdicvm^  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Vftnivins,  was  probably  tha  Chlneta  Indina 

ink.  The  blacks  from  sepia,  and  Aa  bhkk  woad, 
have  been  alr  eady  mentioned. 

WHrra.  The  ordinary  Greek  white  waa  wulmum, 
/iTjAiav,  an  earth  from  the  isle  of  Melos;  for  fn  o 
painting  the  beat  waa  the  African  jmra^umium. 
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«9S  COLOSSUS. 

m^rr^Mtr,  to  adled  Amb  At  plM*  of  ito  (»igin 

on  tlio  cnaj<l  of  Africa,  n»»t  fur  frotn  Kiivpt.  There 
wa«  alio  a  white  earth  of  J:^tha,  and  the  aonu- 
Iwin  wbitei  mtimim  or  malm%  undo  ftm 
the  glatt  compodlMi  won  in  th*  liitgo  of  the 
poor. 

Carbonto  of  kdl  or  wfaho  laid,  mrnma^  ^tfi^ 
#Mr,  was  apparmtly  not  much  iu<>d  by  the  anci«nt 
pnhiters  ;  it  «!•  novhoco  Ibaod  oBuqgift  the  Eo- 

uuui  ruins. 

8v  H.  T>nvv  ii  of  opinion  that  the  axuiv,  the 
red  and  villow  (kIiti-s,  and  the  blaika,  have  not 
undefgotie  aity  chiuiec  of  colour  wbatevt^r  iu  the 
•adoit  frpsco  polrtiBp  $  1ml  thai  nany  of  the 
pririK.  which  are  now-  carbonate  of  ooppMV  WOre 
ortKinall/  laid  on  ia  a  itstc  of  acetate. 

Pliny  dWMfli  the  ealoiin  into  eolorm  Jlondi  md 
f'Jon  s  nu^frri  (wxv.  1*2)  ;  tlir»  colore*  floridi  wi  ri' 
those  which,  in  his  time,  were  supplied  by  the 
employer  to  the  fnnter,  m  aeraont  of  their  ev^ 
pensr,  and  to  M'cun*  thrir  j^i'iiuine  ;  they  wt  rf 
minium^  Aniaiiium,  ciiinabahs,  chiyoocoUa,  lodi- 
cnm,  and  purpurtMnni ;  the  real  weie  the  omlori. 

Doth  Pliny  (xxxt.  12)  and  Vitrarioa  (yiL  7) 
diss  the  colours  uito  natural  and  artificial  ;  the 
natural  are  those  ohtAiucd  immediately  from  the 
cnrth,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  are  Sinopis, 
rnl'iii.i,  jinnu'toniumi,  melinnm,  Krrtrio,  and  atiri- 
piginentiiiti  ;  to  tho»o  \'itrii\ ins  nddi  ochni,  *aj»- 
danwha,  iiiiiiiitm  (rermu'ifN)^  ami  chryoocolla, 

l^f'itt?  rif  lurtiiliic  ori:;:!!.     J  ii"  oliu-rs  are  called 

artihciol,  on  account  ol  requiring  some  particular 
prepamtion  to  render  them  fit  ibr  nee. 

To  the  above  li^t  of  colours,  more  names  might 
still  be  added  ;  but  being  for  the  luoat  part  menly 
compoundb  or  ieodifi<«tiom  of  thooe  aumdy  mono 
tioiiiil.  tlii-y  woiiltl  only  take  up  ►pace  without 
giving  us  any  additional  insight  iitto  the  leiouroof 
of  tl^  ancient  painters ;  thooe  whidi  wm  have 
■Irmdy  enumi-rated  arc  suAicii-nt  to  form  an  in- 
finiti»  ^-arifty  of  colour,  and  conclusively  pmre 
that  llm  ancient  {taintcns,  if  they  had  not  more, 
hod  at  least  equal  resources  in  this  most  wioiitio] 
branch  of  rtth^T^  with  the  artists  of  mir  own 
timi-s.  IK.  N.  VV.J 

COLOSSUS  («eXem^>  The  orurm  of  this 
Word  5*  not  kno\\-n,  thp  sntrij'cstions  of  the  tJTsni- 
marians  beini;  either  ridiailous,  or  impertcct  in 
point  of  etymology.  (Ef^  Afof.  p>  18; 
Ff^ttTK,  r.)  It  in,  lioucvrr,  vi-rv  anciont,  pro- 
bably of  Ionic  extraction,  and  rarely  occurs  iji  the 
Atcie  writera.  (Blomf.  Oht$.  ad  Aetek,  A^am. 
4()().  1  It  is  u-i'<l  both  by  the  rir-H'k^^  an.l  llonians 
to  signify  a  statue  larger  than  life  (Ucsych.  s.  v.  ; 
Aeadu  Affom,  406  ;  SehoL  ad  Jm.  SaL  Tiii  230), 
and  thence  a  person  of  cxtmordiriary  stature  i* 
tonned  cofo$$ero$  (Sitet,  Oaiijf.  35)  ;  and  the  archi* 
toctiirol  ornaments  m  the  upper  metnben  of  lefty 
buildtnga,  which  ntquin  to  be  of  large  dimensions 
in  consequence  of  their  remoteness,  are  termed 
vohanicoteni  {KoXwrauiwrtpOy  Vitruv.  iiL  3,  com- 
pare Id.  X.  4).  Statuea  of  this  kmd,  limpty 
colo^iiaL  but  not  enormously  large,  wore  too 
common  ampngst  the  Orecks  to  excite  ohsen'ation 
morely  from  their  size,  and  are,  therefore^  rarely 
ri  frrrcd  to  ns  such  ;  the  word  being  Kore  fre- 
qucittiy  applied  to  designate  those  figures  of  gi- 
mntic  dimeDfioils  (mobs  ttattuirum^  turnbmt  pares^ 
Plin.  //.  M  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18)  which  were  first 
executed  in  ^ypt,  and  afterwards  in  Greece  and 
Italy. 


COLUH 

Among  the  tnlnmal  itatoea  of  Oreeee,  the  mmt 

ce!' ^TTitiNl,  according  to  Pliny,  mas  thr  linsnie 
cuhssus  At  Rhodes  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  a  fojul  4 
Lysippus.  (See  Diet  «f  Q.  amd  ML  Am^l  art 
(  hareji.)  Pliny  uientions  anothtT  flrvok  c<  i-isi  i 
of  Apolloi  the  work  of  Calaniis.  which  oast  5<A 
talents,  and  wne  twea^  calnta  high,  in  the  tkf  4 
ApoUonia,  whence  it  was  tiansferrcd  to  the  cajiit)! 
by  M.  LuciiI1u<(  ;  and  also  those  of  Jupiter  aa4 
Hercules,  at  Tarentum,  by  Lysippua.  {Diet,  t/ 
G.  ami  R.  Biog.  art.  Zf^fMH)  To  the  list  «' 
P!iny  must  W  addi-d  the  more  imfKirlant  coI^km! 
statues  of  Phcidia*,  the  most  b^-auLifuI  oi  whick 
were  his  chryselephantine  statues  of  Ztmm^  it 
Ol^nnpia,  and  of  Athena,  in  the  Parthenoai  m 
Athens  {  the  iaigest  was  his  brottse  staxue  «i 
AthoMt  PmmnehtM,  on  the  Acropdia. 

Amoi^st  the  works  of  this  de»crifition  made  et- 
prcssly  bv  w  for  the  Uomans,  those  matt  £n> 
qvently  •Unded  to  on  thefbllowtag 1.  A  otntBe 
of  Jupiter  upon  the  capit<>I.  made  hy  order  <>f  S 
Caryilius,  from  the  armour  of  the  Samnitea»  vhkii 
was  so  large  that  it  could  be  aoen  from  th«  Alhm 
mount  (Plin.  Ac.)    2.  A  bronze  statae  of  ApaJ:o 
at  the  Palatine  library  ( Plin.  /.  e.\  to  which  tbc 
bronze  he;ul  now  preserved  in  the  capitol  probabif 
belonged,    .'l.  A  hv^me  statue  of  Augnstoa,  in  tke 
forum,  which  bore  his  name.    (Mart  Kp.  riiL  44. 
7.)    4.  The  cuitis>»U4  of  Ncru,  «  bich  was  executed 
by  Zenodorus  in  marble,  and  tberefure  qnoiod  by 
Pliny  in  proof  that  the  art  of  casting  metal  w 
then  lost.    Its  height  was  UO  or  120  fe^  (^Piia. 
/.  a  ;  SaeL  ATons.  11.)   It  waa  origimdly  pineed  in 
the  vestiliule  of  t?ie  domus  aurea  ( M:irt.  .VjP<-.-f.  ii 
I,  Ep.  L  71.  7  I  DioQ  Case.  Ixvi  15)  at  the  botuw 
of  the  Vm  Sacnt,  where  the  hnaemeDt  upon  whkh 
it  stood  is  still  to  bo  seen,  and  from  it  the  con- 
tiguous amphitheatie  is  supposed  to  have  learned 
tM  name  of  **  ColoaieimL**  HaTmgsoffeMd  mthe 
fire  which  destiny «1  the  goldtai  hoooe,  it  was 
rejMiired  by  Vespasian,  and  by  him  conrprti-d  iiito 
a  statue  uf  the  suiu    j^llieronyni.  ««  //(«/>.  c  3 ; 
Suet.  Vap.  18  ;  Plin.  L  c  ;  comi'.ire  I.aanprid. 
Commml.  17;   Dion  Ca**.  Ixvil.  Twrrrr- 
four  eiephanu  were  employed  by  Hadrian  to  nr- 
move  it,  when  he  was  nboot  to  hnEd  the  tnple  of 
Rome,    (Sjiart.  /f<uir,  19.)     5.  An  equestrisa 
statue  of  Domitian,  of  brooae  gilt,  which  waa 
pbced  In  the  eontre  of  the  feram.  (Stat  L 
1.1;  .Mart.  Z,/..  i.  71.  G.)  [A.  R.] 

COLUM  {n&fi6s}^  a  strainer  or  colander,  was 
need  for  Hinining  wine,  mflk  oUfe-dl,  ad  tAtt 
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S^UiL  Thu  ire  find  it  tmpleyed  in  the  making 
ifafivf^  to  receire  th.'  jmce^  of  tho  bony  when 
fHKti  Mtt  by  the  prclaiti.  Such  cola  were  made 
Imc,  broom  or  rushe*  (Viig.  Cfwp.  iL  24.2  ; 
CckoB.  R.R.  xiL  19).  Those  that  were  u»ed  a» 
mida  of  ioxoiy  for  ttraining  wine  were  fre- 
^BBodjr  wmdm  of  aoaie  metal,  wich  aa  bronse  or 
silxiT  (At^rn.  p.  470,  d.)  Various  •'pccinions  of 
tok  faaw  been  fooad  at  PompeiL  The  preceding 
«Mtoi  Amn  tb«  phB  and  pnfile  of  om  whicn 
kr^ihtr  (Mus.  D-,r^,.  vol.  viii.  14.  fig.  4,  5), 

Ibe  RoBBMOi  AUed  the  lUaiiier  with  ice  or  inov 
(fdm  wmm  m)  m  elder  to  cool  and  dilniB  tlia  wise 
■I  tie  ane  time  that  it  waAcIi-arod.  fNiX.]  [J.Y.] 
COLUMBA'RIUM,  literally  a  dore-cote  or 
IMfunbiait^  ia  oaed  to  cxjxeM  a  variety  of  ob- 
yro^  aQ  ef  which  howerer  derive  thsir  name  ften 
itetr  meniblance  to  a  dorc-eote. 

1.  A  MiMiIchnd  chamber.  [Funis.] 
S.  In  a  marhhie  used  to  raise  water  for  the  pat* 
p^-^tff  irri{iation,  as  dcscriliod  by  Vitruviua  (x,  9), 
lite  Tenta  throogh  which  the  water  was  conveyed 
tuts  the  Rcetving  liuogh,  were  tenned  CVhHnAoria. 
Th  *  iriH  unfjerstood  by  referring  to  tho  worxl- 
nu  at  ^  100.  The  difference  between 

that  ffuromiaiiou  and  the  aadrine  now  vader 
cwtidetati'^ia,  o>nsisted  in  the  following  points  :  — 
Tbc  «h««l  of  the  latter  is  a  solid  one  (^yauw- 
iiutead  c»f  radiated  {rata) ;  and  wu  worked 
M  a  tieadinill,  by  men  who  stood  apon  platforait 
iniecting  fmm  th<'  flat  sides,  inatcad  of  being 
tannd  by  a  fetrvam.  llctwecn  the  interTals  of 
oeh  piatfonn  a  seriea  of  groorea  or  channels  (a>- 
huafcarra)  vcrrc  fMni't  d  in  the  sides  of  the  tympa- 
■BB,  through  which  the  water  taken  up  by  a 
■anber  of  aeoops  placed  on  tiM  enter  maqpn  of 
tha  wfcei-1,  like  the  jars  in  the  cut  referred  to,  was 
—■httrd  into  a  wooden  trough  below  (jAttmrn 
i^pwai  Mifip  nlnm^  VitniT.  L «,). 

IL  The  cavities  v.  h  n'reivp  thp  eitrrmc  ends 
rfthabcaaM  npon  which  a  roof  is  aapported  {tig- 
•vaaa  mMm%  end  whidi  an  lepiceented  by 
fr%lTph«  in  the  Doric  order,  were  ttrmrd  Colum- 
by  the  Iloman  architects ;  that  i.s  whilst 
1^  rRBained  empty,  and  mtil  filled  up  by  the 
nd  of  the  beam.  I'be  corresponding  Gr«ek  term 
■aaiiW  (from  o-rf)^  a  f*ole)y  and  hence  the  apace 
iNteiui  two  such  cavities,  that  is,  in  the  com- 
r'tf  Wajing,  between  two  triglypha,  waa  called 
f^^i^,  a  lartope.  (VitruT.  IT.  2;  Marqnez,  l}eW 
Ordfe  iMthcv,  viL  37.)  [A.  IL] 

OOLUMBN,  which  k  the  aame  word  aa  cW- 
is  oaed  in  archilectnrc,  oith<  r  pciicrally  for 
tk  r<«f  of  a  Imikiing,  or  particularly  tur  a  beam 
^  the  hiirheat  partetuie  alope  of  a  rooC  Bj  this 
C'scri'/.ioti  VitruTius  seems  to  mean  either  the  ml- 
iar-ittm^  or  the  kuM-pody  but  more  probably  the 
>ns^  he  doivei  wfa— a  fiem  eoheMa  (Vi 
tnr.  ir.  2  f  1.  Schn. ;  Festna).  [  V.  S.J 

COLUMNA  (KtMT*  dim,  kioi^i,  ki6viov^  kioA- 
•Mr  #riAM,  dim,  trrvAfr,  <rTvA(e«0T),  a  pilUr  or 

TW  Qse  ©f  the  tmnka  of  trees  placed  upright 
fct  aD^paniiit;  buildinga  unqnestiomibly  led  to  the 
liiplHI  of  similar  8Ut>i>"rta  wrought  in  stone. 
hwr^  the  R;;ricultural  Ciretks  of  Asia  Minor, 
*ftaie  modrs  of  life  appear  to  have  snHV  rcd  little 
<ka|t  Iw  wofa  then  two  thousand  year%  Sir  C. 
Ffllpwps  oWrved  an  exact  conformity  of  stylf  and 
imBgtnuut  between  the  wooden  huts  now  ua;u- 
|U  If  (hi  iwalij,  «r  «M  «f  which  ha  hM 
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given  a  aketch  {JoumaL,  p.  234  ;  ace  m'oodent)b 
and  the  splendid  tomba  and  temples,  whicli  were 
hewu  out  of  the  rock,  and  c4)nstructcd  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  roost  wealthy  of  the  ancient  inhabit* 
ants.  We  have  also  din-ct  testimonies  to  prove 
that  the  aucienta  made  uae  of  wuodcu  columna  in 
their  edifices.  PtaHHuai  (vL  34.  §  7)  describee  a 
very  aiicient  monument  in  the  niarket-placi-  at 
Ella,  c(»uisting  of  a  roof  supported  by  pillars  of 


oak.  A  temple  of  Juim  at  Metapontnm  waa  sup. 
ported  bj  pillars  made  irom  the  trunks  of  vinesw 
(Plin.  H.  M  zxiT.  1.)  In  the  Egyptian  arehiteo- 
ture,  many  of  the  gnatsst  atone  columns  are  mani> 
fest  imiutions  of  &  tnmk  of  the  palm.  (Uerod. 
ii  J  69.) 

As  Aa  tns  re«|uired  to  be  based  upon  a  l^  it 
square  stone,  and  to  have  a  stone  or  tile  of  siniii:ir 
fonn  fixed  on  its  stnnmit  to  preserve  it  from  decay, 
so  d»  ebhnnn  was  made  with  a  square  base,  and 
was  coven-d  with  an  afKinis.  [.\BAcr8.]  Ilence 
the  principal  parts  of  which  every  colunm  consista 
are  three,  the  beae,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital. 

In  the  Doric,  which  is  the  oldest  style  of  Greek 
architecture,  we  miut  consider  all  the  columns  in 
the  iinie  low  as  han^f  one  eonunon  base  ( jaodSeaiX 
whenas  in  the  Innieand  Ccrimhian  each  cohiiiui 
has  a  icpantto  base,  called  mlfta.  [.Spira.]  The 
capitals  of  these  two  latter  orden  riiow,  on  com- 
parison with  the  Doric,  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
plexitr  and  a  much  richer  style  of  ornament ; 
and  toe  character  of  lightness  and  elegance  is 
further  obtained  in  them  I)y  their  more  alender 
ahaft,  its  height  being  much  greater  in  proportion 
to  ita  thickueaa.  Of  all  these  circiimstaTu-es  some 
ideaBMiy  be  Ibnned  by  the  ingpection  of  the  three 
aeeanipanying  specimens  of  piUara  selected  from 
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each  of  the  prindpal  ordera  of  ancient  architaelnn. 

The  first  is  frdin  a  ff.lumn  of  the  Parthenon  nt 
Athens,  the  capital  of  which  i«  thown  on  a  bager 
Male  at  p.  1.  The  feeood  it  ftom  tbe  tonple  of 
Bacchus  at  Ten<«,  the  cnpital  of  which  is  introduc(^d 
91  p.  144.  The  third  ia  from  the  ranaini  of  the 
temple  of  Jopiler  at  Labranda. 

In  all  the  orders  the  shaft  (teapus)  tipors  from 
the  bottom  towards  the  top,  thus  imitating  the 
nature!  form  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  at  the 
same  time  conforming  to  a  general  Uw  in  n^-.'^ird 
in  \h,^  attainment  of  strcnafth  and  solidity  in  nil 
ujinght  bodies.  The  »haU  was,  however,  made 
with  a  slight  swelling  in  the  middle,  which  was 
called  the  entasin.  It  was,  moreover,  almost  itni- 
Tcnalljr,  and  from  tbe  atrliest  times,  channelled 
«r  Anted,  {.sb  tbe  oatnde  was  ttriped  with  inci- 
sions parallel  to  the  axis.  (Vitniv.  iv.  4.)  Tlu'sc 
incisions,  called  ttnac,  were  always  worked  with 
extreme  mrularitr.  Tbe  eeetion  of  them  by  a 
plane  paral!<-l  to  the  bajo  wa*,  in  the  I'mic  and 
Corinthian  orders,  a  semicircle ;  in  the  Doric,  it 
waa  an  are  much  leea  tbaa  a  lemfeirde.  Tbeir 
number  was  20  in  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon, 
above  rqpfceented ;  ia  other  initancwi,  24,  28, 
or  32, 

The  capital  wns  commonly  wrought  oot  of  one 
block  of  stone,  the  shaf^  coTi.«isting  of  sereral 
cylindrical  pieces  fitted  to  one  another.  When 
the  column  was  erected,  its  component  parte  were 
firmly  joined  togeth  r,  i  t  hy  mortar  or  cement, 
but  by  iron  cramps  nxcd  m  the  direction  of  tlie 
axil.  The  annexed  woodcut  »  eopied  from  an 
engrarin?  in  Swinburne's  Tour  in  the  Two 
Sicilies  (roL  ii.  301))  and  represents  a  Done 
eolumn,  whkb  baa  been  tbmwn  proetiate  in  each 
a  manner  as  to  show  tlio  capital  lyinif  separate, 
and  the  fire  drums  of  the  shait,  each  four  feet 
long,  with  tbe  holes  fior  the  ntt  cnunpc  by  which 
th^  wen  muted  tqgathe^ 


Columns  of  an  astonitihin^j  size  were  nevertheless 
erected,  in  which  the  shall  was  one  piece  of  stone. 
For  this  purpose  tt  was  hewn  in  tbe  quarry  into 
the  requisite  form  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  428),  and  was 
then  rolled  over  the  ^Tound,  or  moved  by  the  aid 
of  various  miclianical  contrivances,  and  by  im- 
mense labour,  to  the  spot  where  it  was  to  bo  set 
np.  The  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  a 
circtilar  building  of  such  dimensions  that  it  serves 
as  the  fortress  of  modem  Rome,  wa^  surrmmded 
by  forty-eight  lofty  and  most  beautiful  Corinthian 
pilhtfSi  tbe  shaft  of  each  pillar  being  a  single  piece 
of  nMrbte.  About  the  time  of  C<^wttnmii>e,  eome 
of  these  were  taken  to  support  the  interior  of  n 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  which  a  few  years 
pgo  wee  destroyed  by  fire;  The  interest  atladied 
to  the  workinff  and  cn-ction  of  these  noble  co- 
lumns, the  undivided  shafts  of  which  consisted  of 
the  moat  falnable  and  aplcndid  matettale»  led  ran- 
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nificeni  indiTidnals  to  enploy  their  wadtb  in  peeH 

sen  ting  them  to  public  structtirps.  Thus  Crocsui 
contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  piUere  to  th^ 
temple  at  Epfaeaaaw  <He^Dd.  L  IMi.)  In  An  rninn 
at  l>abranda,  now  callt-il  .Tachly,  in  Caria,  t.:blft* 
in  front  of  the  columne  record  the  Damea  of  tet| 
denen,  no  is  ahown  hi  the  tptthum  ef  thea  nbevt: 
exhibited. 

Columns  were  used  in  the  interior  of  bnildinr^ 
to  sostam  the  beams  which  snpported  tbe  cseillo^. 
As  both  the  beams  and  the  entire  ceiling  were  i 
ofVn  of  stone  or  marble,  which  cotild  not  lie  ol»- : 
taincd  in  pieces  of  so  grcaX  a  length  aa  wc»oci,  the ; 
columns  were  in  such  circumstancen  fiwpaent  im ' 
proportion,  not  bcintr  more  than  a1>ont  ten  or  twdve  ; 
fe«<t  apart.  The  optsthodomos  of  the  Partbexkon  of! 
Athens,  as  appears  from  linem  in  the  nrmaininf ; 
ruins,  had  four  columns  to  support  the  rfHiiic.  A 
common  arrangement,  e^ecially  in  boiidings     aa  i 
oblong  form,  wae  to  have  two  mma  nf  ^4tfrn  : 
jxirallel  to  the  two  sides,  th  '  (l:^'r^nce  from  flarh  " 
side  to  the  next  row  of  columns  beiz^  leas  tbeo  , 
the  distance  between  the  rewt  dMMaefenL   This  | 
construction  was  adopt  d  not  only  in  temiplw*  hot  | 
in  palaces  {dbtm).    The  great  hall  of  tbe  polac^  ' 
of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  t^  of  tbe  king  vi  the  | 
Phaeacians,  and  that  of  the  palace  of  Hencoleaai  | 
Thebes  (Eurlp.  Hrrr.  Fur.  975 — 101  3),  are  sup-  ■ 
posed  to  have  been  ihua  construct^  the  M:a£i  of  \ 
honour  both  for  the  master  and  mlattnsa,  and  for  i 
the  more  distinguished  of  their  impst<«,  hir.i.s  ! 
the  foot  of  certain  pillnrL    {Od.  vi  307,  riii  ; 
47a,  Bdii  M.)   In  these  Rgal  helb  of  the  He.  ; 
meric  era,  we  are  also  led  tn  ima^ne  the  pi^l  ir^  , 
decorated  with  arms.    When  Telesxacbns  eaten 
Ma  fiithet^  haU,  he  phnsee  hie  epsar  aninat  a  ' 
column,  and  **  within  the  polished  sp«'ar-lh<'!d'-T,*'  ' 
by  which  wo  mast  ondentand  one  of  the  striae  or  I 
chmmeb  of  the  ehaft.        i  m>>199,  xriL  39 ;  ■ 
Virg.  Afn.  xii.  92.)    Around  the  base  of  i'-:-' 
columns,  near  the  entrance,  all  the  wairian  of  ibe  I 
family  were  accustomed  to  incline  their  spears ;  and  . 
firom  the  upper  port  of  the  mme  they  aaopeiidcd  ■ 
their  bows  and  quivers  on  nails  or  hooks.    (Hnm.  ■ 
Hymn,  in  Ap.  Q.)    The  minstrel's  Ivre  huag  upon 
its  peg  from  another  column  nearer  the  top  of  the  ■ 
room.    (Off.  viii.  fi7  ;  Find.  OL  i.  17.)    The  co- 
lomos  of  the  hall  were  also  made  subecrriait  to  \ 
km  aigfreeable  naci.   Ofiminalfl  wete  tied  te  them 
in  ortler  to  bo  scftursred,  or  otherwise  torment'-ii. 
(SopL  4j^t       ;  Lobeck  ad  loc;  Diog.  Leect. 
viE  91 ;  Hesiod,  Theoff.  521 .)    Aoeerdbv  t»  the 
description  in  the  Odyssey,  the  beams  of  the  hall 
of  Ulyssoe  were  of  siivcr-ftr ;  in  such  a  case,  tlio 
apartment  might  be  Tcry  spacioas  wilhoat  bdng 
overcrowded  frith  eolaimii,   (JIML  xnc  xxiL 
176,  193.) 

Rows  of  columns  were  often  employed  within  s 
hoildfaig^  te  endow  «  epaee  open  te  the  sky. 

Reams  snpjwrting  ceiling*  pn<s«-d  from  above  the 
columns  to  the  adjoining  wails,  so  as  to  form 
covered  i>as.<^gr8  OT  amhulatoriee  (eroaf).  9aA 
a  circuit  of  columns  wn.s  called  a  f'»^ltflf 
(ttvXok),  and  the  Roman  atrimm  was  built  upon 
this  phin.  The  largeat  uA  meet  ephmdid  tempkt 
endnsed  an  open  spnoc  like  an  atrium,  which  ^^aj 
accomplished  by  pbciiig  one  poistyle  npm  auotkiv 
Tn  sneh  easea,  tte  lower  n»w«  of  eolnmns  being 
Doric,  the  upper  were  {.ometimes  Ionic  or  CoTiu- 
thian,  the  lighter  bemg  properly  hosed  upon  ths 
heavier.   (Pana^  Tiii.  46.  §  4.)    A  temple  so  csa- 
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nvm.} 

ftil  it      m  the  extetior  of  public  buDdings, 
od  ef;«  csrilly  of  t^mpV-??,  that  columns  were  di»- 
|iqr«d  k  tbe  mod  beautiful  «-.iiiibmatioiia,  cither 
mmaixag  tbe  baflding  cutireJy,  or  arranged  in 
panMXMi  OS  flot  «r  more  of  iti  nontiL   (Par  tfce 
«r»i»  arraE2Tin«»ts  of  columns  Templcm.) 
Thtdr  ari|iii.tj  .-uid  proper  u«e  was,  of  couive,  to 
Kfwt  the  n>of  of  the  building  ;  and,  amidst  all 
ti*  eI;'.l|rrit:or.s  of  architectural  desijji),  this  object 
*«  nd:  kept  m  Tiew.    The  nataiai  arraqgement 
n  nch  a  caae  is  obTiow.    A  CMtumooi  beam  (or 
Kria<tfbeaBM)  would  he  laid  on  the  tops  of  a 
mr  of  eJaaoaa   On  tbia  beam  would  rest  the 
«  *•  mu  hnnm  5  vUeh  tw»uld  be  tied 
f  Cf br  ajwther  cooiinuoas  piece,  pnaUd  to 
UK  m :  sad  aboTe  this,  if  tbe  columns  wf^r^  at 

rise  the  pitch  ol  the 
nrf  Nowr  in  t},e  acxua]  parU  of  an  arehitectural 
*»tt|We  lec  tile  exact  counterpart  of  thenc  ar- 
On  tbe  summit  of  tbe  row  of  colutniu 
»«» ito  oietonBw,  L  e.  eku/  6$cm  {twwriKiw, 


apioriw),  ia  uLicb  tbe  moat  ancient 
*fcr,  EUtdT  the  Dorie,  Am,  in  it«  triglvphs, 
was:  wtre  oriKinally  the  ends  of  the  cros»-b<^m»: 
tU^  yAaordm  these  ends  are  generally  con - 
^tA,  ud  A*  ftioe  fatna  a  ilatrailicc,  which  is 
f>;»«it,v  crnancntctl  Ly  fi-iire»  in  relici;  whence 
>a  brtek  name.  Above  the  frieze  pmjocts  the 
coronMt,  or  oofiMa),  forming  a 
^^^oTtl,  finuh  to  the  entablature  (for  so  these 
T*  "^rj^  together  arc  called),  and 

lu  J?   f  ?^  building,  serriijg  to  unite 

w»  «ni  of  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  The  triangular 

ot  the  roof;  aboire  the  entablature,  is 
«W**;>edi«flrf.  [Fastiuium.]  ThedctaUed 
of  the  Tarioua  portions  ti  the  eoluimi 
f*  «Ublatnrp,  in  each  of  the  orders,  will  be 
•«  »»4emw>d  by  reference  to  the  following 
whhrh  are  taken  fim  Maneh'b  Cria- 

"**^«Birf  Romiadien  Dav-Onhiunifon. 
twJ?!f'^  i»  charactcrired  br  the 

t^^A  \^     tliidaM*  and  lapid  diniiim- 
^th.  fhjift,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  capital, 
•Wi  t«a«,     ,  supported  bH 

SkT  *?  """Mmg,  caUed  Khinut,  beneath 
21  »^  from  three  t<,  five  step,  or  channeU 
Isilit  In»t*'ad  of  the  hvfxUnMium 

i  ^  "'j!!      ^^"^        •  "»n 

r^-^  tte  shaft  cut  off  by  one  or  more  narrow 

"  the  entablatariv  the  architraTe  i»  in 
T^^^       quite  plam :  tile  fnem  u  orna- 

(40  called  from  the  three  flat 

^cfaujaekX  «M  «r  wliieh  i.  fiaifd  over  each 
rj"*!"*!  one  over  each  intepcolumniation,  ex- 
JTr*  ^yph  oter  a  comer  column  is 
J^  not  otrer  At  ewtre  of  the  column,  but  at 
«  Vj •  ^  *•  .vchiimve,  —  a  decisive  proof; 
irm^'tiT^  ****  trip^lyphs  do  not 
•agW,  The  metopes  between  the 

»««  onuunented  with  sculptures  in  high 
"•tJnder  y"^"  pr'  i-.  t.  frir,  and  on 

•WptKL  Ir*^3'  t"Rlypfc  cadi 

j"?***  of  w^ich  follow  the  glope  of 
«^aod  »itth  are  said  by  Vitruviu*  towpre. 
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nott  ancient  enmplet  of  the  order  tliacolunuu  are 

very  short  in  proportion  to  th<'ir  greaU-st  thickness. 
In  the  temple  at  Corintlt,  which  is  supposed  to  bo 
the  oldest  of  all,  the  lieiglit  of  the  colwmu  is  only 
7f  modules  {i.e.  semi-diiuneters),  and  in  the  gieat 
temple  at  Paeettun  only  U  modules  ;  but  trrentvr 
Iwbtaeae  was  afterwards  given  to  the  ©rdtr,  ao 
that,  in  tbe  Parthenon,  which  is  the  best  examphi, 
the  height  of  the  oolomns  is  12  modules.  The  fol- 
lowing profile  is  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epi- 
curius  at  Phigaleia,  ba0t  hy  the  aaae  arehitect  at 
the  Parthenon.  For  a  compaHs-  n  .f  the 
chief  examples^  see  the  work  ot  Aiuuch. 


The  Roman  aidiiteeU  made  eenmilenUe  van* 

atjons  in  the  order,  the  details  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  engraTittg  on  the  following  page,  from  an  ex- 
ample at  AIImuio  near  Rome.  In  uielater  examples 

of  the  Roman  D<  1  i* .  a  l  ase  is  given  to  the  column. 

II.  The  /ofiM?  Order  is  at  much  distinguished 
by  simple  graeefolnew  as  the  Doric  by  majestic 
strength.  The  column  ji  much  mora  atender 
than  the  Doric,  having,  in  the  earliest  kno-n-n  ex- 
ample, namely,  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, 
a  heiuht  of  16  modules,  which  was  afterwaids  in- 
creased  to  18.  The  shaft  rests  upon  a  b.-iM*.  which 
waa  either  the  eUbonite  Ionic  or  the  Attic  [Spira; 
Atticurobs].  The  capital  either  .springs  di- 
rectly from  the  shaft,  or  there  is  a  hiqM,iruch,tltnn, 
sepamted  from  the  shaft  by  an  astragal  moulding. 
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and  Bometimca,  lu  in  the  Ercchthciiira,  adorned 
with  leaf- work  (ij^^tf/uov).  The  capital  itself  con- 
liats  of,  fint,  an  astnif^I  moulding,  alwve  which 
it  an  echinus,  sculptured  into  eggs  and  serpents' 
tongues,  and  above  this  (sometimes  with  a  tortu 
intervening)  the  eanalisy  from  which  spring'  the 
■pirn]  Tolutes,  which  are  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  order.  There  is  generally  an  ornamented 
abacus  between  the  capital  and  the  entablature. 
The  architmve  is  in  three  ftices,  the  one  blightly 
projecting  beyond  the  other  ;  there  is  a  small 


1 
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cornice  between  the  arrhitrave  and  the  frieae,  ami 
nil  three  members  of  the  entablature  are  OMR  «r 
less  ornamented  with  moaldings.  The  finest  ipe- 
cimens  of  the  order  in  its  roost  simple  form  sre 
those  in  the  temple  of  the  Ilissns,  and  the  tea  pie 
of  Athena  Polias  at  Priene  ;  the  latter  is  usaally 
considered  the  best  example  of  all.  The  portico 
of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  adjoining  to  tke 
Erechtheium,  at  Athen%  displays  a  greater  pcofitsiaB 
of  ornament,  but  is  e4]ually  pure  in  iu  oatlian. 
It  is  shown  in  the  preceding  engraving. 

The  use  of  the  Ionic  Order  presented  one  m- 
portant  difficulty.  In  the  side  riew  of  lie 
caf>ital,  the  volutes  did  not  show  their  bcaotiftil 
spiral  curl,  but  only  a  n>ll,  l>oand  togeihrr  bv 
astragals ;  so  that,  where  the  order  had  to  be  car- 
ried roimd  a  comer,  it  was  necessanr  that  la* 
capital  of  the  comer  column  should  present  nre 
faces.  This  was  accomplished  by  giving  theoat^r 
volute  an  inclination  of  45°  to  the  sar&ces,  »c<l 
sculpturing  the  spiral  on  each  of  its  sides,  as  sho«ii 
in  the  following  engraving  ;  in  which  the  npj»f 
figure  shows  an  eloTition,  viewed  from  the  uuirf 
fcido,  and  the  lower  figure  a  plan,  of  a  comer  capital 
of  the  Ionic  Order. 


The  Romans,  with  the  usual  infelicity  of  imiti- 
tors,  frequently  made  all  the  capitals  with  corntf 
volutes.  Their  volutes  also  are  usually  stiff  •wl 
meagre,  and  the  order,  as  a  whole,  reroarknblr  in- 
ferior to  the  Grecian  examples.  For  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  the  order,  see  the  plates  of  Msuch. 

III.  The  Corinthian  Order  is  still  more  slcndff 
than  the  Ionic,  and  is  especially  characterised  ^7 
its  beautiful  capital,  which  is  said  to  have  be^n 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  celebrated  scnipw 
Callimachus  by  the  sight  of  a  basket,  coverpii  ^1 
a  tile,  and  overgrown  bj'  the  leaves  of  an  ofimd**! 
on  which  it  had  accidentally  been  placed.  Th« 
lowest  member  of  the  capital,  answering  to  lb* 
kypoirucMiumy  is  a  sort  of  calyx  (calatkus),  fro" 
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witch  ffihg  irncnilly  two  rows  of  aamthof 

Ui^<%,  suniiountod  at  each  corner  by  a  tmall 
tJutf.  U>e  spaces  between  the  vuliites  being  oc- 
ciif^  by  ^trera,  ma^kii,  or  arabesques,  or  by  an- 
Mixr  pair  of  volotes  intertwinuig  with  each  other, 
b  die  (AfUer  examples,  however,  there  is  fre- 
^■ieiilj  ooly  one  row  of  acanthus  U-aves  ;  and  in 
the  sfr-cailed  Tower  of  the  Winds  the  Tolutet  are 
nstou;,  and  ihc  capital  consists  only  of  an 
MtnfU,  a  single  ruw  of  acanthus  leaves,  and  a 
r  r  •(  laogtie-shaped  leares.  In  all  the  examples, 
tufjn  the  last-men ooncd,  the  aljacus,  instead  of 
W'iag  sqnare,  as  in  the  other  orders,  is  hollowed  at 
tk  e4fes,  aitd  the  middle  of  each  edge  is  onia- 
Beued  with  a  flower.  The  ornaments  of  the 
Ofltai  were  sometimes  caist  in  bronre.  The  order 
SNQM  10  haTe  been  inrentcd  about  the  time  of  the 
Pel'ip^Dcsian  War;  but  it  did  n<U  come  into  general 
tii<  till  suoe  time  afterwards.  The  earliest  known 
ezaasple  of  its  use  througLoat  a  buBding  is  m  the 
c^jHfic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  which  was  built 
la  iLC  3U  (see  iMd.  of  liiog.  art.  Lysicraies),  and 
itm  which  the  following  eo^ving  is  taken. 
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To  these  three  orders  the  Roman  architects 
added  two  others,  which  have,  however,  no  claim 
to  l>e  considered  as  distinct  orders.  The  Tuscan 
is  only  known  to  us  by  the  description  of  Vitni- 
vius,  as  no  ancient  example  of  it  has  been  pre- 
8cr%'ed.  It  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  of  the  Roman  Doric,  stripped  of  its 
ornaments.  The  lioman  or  ComjM}site  Order  is 
only  a  sort  of  niongr»-l  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic; 
the  general  chnmcter  being  Corinthian,  except 
that  the  upper  jtort  of  the  capital  is  formed  of  an 
Ionic  capital  with  angular  volutes :  and  both 
capital  and  cntablatum  are  overloaded  with  onm- 
ments.  The  engraving  is  from  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Titus,  which  is  considered  the  best  example. 


1 
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For  further  details  nupccting  the  orders  and 
their  supfwsed  histork*,  see  the  ."td  and  4th  l>ook8 
of  Vitnivius,  the  work  of  Mauch,  and  Slieglitz's 
Arrh'doloffie  der  Daukunst. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  some  other  um-s  of 
columns,  besides  their  ordinary  emjiKnTjient  for 
nupporting  buildings  cither  within  or  witliouL 

Columns  in  long  rows  were  used  to  convey 
water  in  aqueducts  (Cmtea,  ap.  Allien,  vi.  94) ; 
and  single  pillars  were  fixed  in  harbours  for  moor- 
ing ships.  {Od.  xxii.  466.)  Some  of  these  arc 
found  yet  standing. 

Single  columns  were  also  erected  to  commemo- 
rate persons  or  events.  Among  those,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  were  the  colummu  rostratar^ 
called  by  that  name  because  three  ship-l>enk8  pro- 
ceeded from  each  side  of  them,  and  rfesigniHl  to 
record  successful  engagements  at  sea  (Virg.  (leunf. 
iii.  29 ;  Servius,  ad  loc.).  The  most  important 
and  celebrated  of  those  which  yet  remain,  is  one 
erected  in  honour  of  the  consul  C.  Diiilliua,  on 
occasiim  of  his  victor)'  over  the  Carthaginian  lleet, 
B.  &  261  (see  the  annexed  woodcjit).  It  was 
originally  placed  in  the  forum  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxxiv. 
Ml),  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
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capitol.  The  inscription  upon  it,  in  grrat  part 
effiued,  i»  written  in  nhtnlete  Lntin,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Quinctil.  L  7.) 
When  statues  were  raised  to  ciinoblc  victors  nt 
the  01,vnipic  and  other  games,  or  to  cominnnorate 
persons  who  had  obtained  any  high  distinction,  the 
triliutc  of  public  homage  was  rpiidered  still  more 
notorious  and  dt'cisire  by  fixing  their  statues  upon 
pillars.  They  thus  appeared,  ae  Plmj  obaenres 
(If.  y.  zzziT.  12>,  to  bo  laiMd  above  other 
mortals. 

Rot  eohiBBB  wwe  mdi  inon  eouiuMNily  wed 

to  commemorate  the  dead.  Fur  thig  puq)ose  they 
Taried  in  sice,  from  the  ^lain  marble  pillar  bearing 
a  aimple  Greek  ineeriptaoa  (Leon.  Terent  m  Br. 

AmL  L  23d)  to  those  whj  and  t  labomto  columns 
which  are  now  among  the  meet  wonderful  and  in- 
•tmctire  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
column  on  the  right  hand  in  the  last  woodcut 
exhibits  that  which  the  senate  rrccted  to  the 
honour  of  the  Kniperor  Trajan,  and  crowned  with 
his  colossal  statue  in  bronse.  In  the  pedcftal  is  a 
door  which  leads  to  a  Bpiral  stjiirrasp  for  asc^'nding 
to  the  suniiniL  Light  is  admitted  to  this  staircase 
through  numerous  apertures.  A  ipinl  haa-relief 
is  folded  round  the  pillar,  wliich  rrprcsents  the 
emperor's  victories  over  the  Dacians,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  authorities  for  archaeological 
inriuiries.  Including  the  statue,  the  h<'iuht  of  this 
monument,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  wen 
depodted,  wae  not  leei  than  190  feet  A  eimilar 
column,  orcctrd  to  the  memory  of  tlic  Emp<>ror 
Marciu  Aorelius,  remains  at  Rome,  and  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  appdbtkn  of  Ae  Anfamine 
column.  This  sort  of  column  was  called  oocklu  or 
eohmsa  eockli*.  [CocULia.]  After  the  death  of 
Jnlios  Caesar,  the  people  erected  to  his  memory  a 
cohiinn  at uUd  mrblo,  20  lieet  high,  in  the  forum, 
with  the  inscription  parkvti  patriae.  (Suet. 
JmL  85.)  Columns  still  exist  at  Home,  at  Con- 
atantinople,  and  in  E^jrpt,  which  were  cn-cted  to 
other  eni])ornr*.  f  I*.  S,] 

COLUMNA'Rl UM,  a  Uix  imposed  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar  u[ion  the  pillars  that  supported  a 
borne.  (Cic.  md  AU,  ztii.  6.)  It  wao  probably  im- 
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posed  by  the  lex  sumtuaria  of  Julius  Caraar,  and" 
was  intended  to  check  the  passkn  for  the  boildiog; 
of  pakoM,  wbicil  fkm  prevailed  at  RcoMb  Thai 

Oitiarkm  was  a  similar  tix.  [O^tiarh-m.] 

The  cobauMrtam  levied  by  Meicllas  Sczpso  m 
Syria  in  &  0.  4^-48,  WW  a  tar  of  a  efaaaar  ki^ 

but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tax  to  which 
Cicero  ailndee  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  Ths 
eolnmnnfina  wm  simply  an  illegal  meane  of  ex- 
torting  moMy  §nm  thi  praviwiidii  (Own.  B.C, 

iii.  3*2.) 

COLUS,  a  distafil  [Fcsus.] 

COMA  (k^,  Kovpd\  the  bafe    1.  OanK. 
In  the  earii«^t  times  the  Greeks  wore  their  hair 
long,  and  thus  they  are  constantly  called  in  Uoai»«r 
mafmoft6tnrr«s 'Axcaol.  This  aadm  pneliee  wae 
preserved  by  the  Sjvirtans  for  many  centories. 
The  iwartan  boys  always  had  their  hair  cot  quite 
•hort  (Ir  xpf  ail^sstn,  Pint  If^.  If)  ;  bat  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  age  of  pnlx-rtr  (f<Pn- 
€oi\  they  let  it  srow  long.    They  prided  thcsK 
selves  npoB  th«r  nair,  caffity  it  tbo  cheapest 
ornaments  (rwy  K6cfju0P  ASccirar^aros),  and  be- 
fore going  to  battle  they  combod  and  dreosed  tt 
with  espMial  cars,  in  wBdi  net  Tissnidsi  and  las 
followers  were  discovered  by  the  Persian  spy  t-e^ 
fore  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  (Herod.  viL**20a, 
209).    It  seems  that  both  Spartan  men  and 
women  tied  their  hair  in  a  knot  over  the  crown  of  i 
the  head  (conip.  Aristoph.  /,»/?.  131f),  kouow  raf^- 
ofixvKiSSf,  with  llor.  Carm.  ii.  11,  iu  comptn» 
Latmae  more  comas  relipaia  nodum  :  M&Oer,  Dtt. 

iv.  3.  §  I).  At  a  later  time  the  Spartans  aban- 
doned this  ancient  custom,  a&d  wore  their  hair 
short,  and  heneo  ooma  wrilsia  oiraiBeusIy  attoibnis 
this  practice  to  an  earlier  period.  (Pans.  viL  14. 
§  2 ;  Philostr.  ViL  AjpolL  iiL  15.  n.  lOOwed.  Olesr.; 
Plot  Ab.  \ 

The  custom  of  the  Athenians  was  diffcrrnt 
They  wore  their  hair  Uxta  in  childhood,  and  cat  it 
off  when  they  readied  tte  age  of  puberty.  The 
cutting  off  of  the  hair,  which  was  always  dorv^ 
when  a  boy  became  an  t^nfios^  was  a  solenm  ad, 
attended  with  religious  ceremonies.    A  libatioa 
was  first  offered  to  Hercules,  which  H-as  caBed 
olriaTfjpia  or  otvicuTT^pta    (He.iyrh.  and  Phot 
i.  V.)  ;  and  the  hair  after  being  cut  off  was  dedi- 
cated to  some  deity,  usually  a  river -god.  (AsschyL  i 
Ckntph.  ()  ;  Pans.  i.  37.  §  ~.)     It  was  a  very 
ancient  practice  to  repair  to  Delphi  to  perfarm  thii 
ceremonv,  and  Theseus  is  said  to  have  done  t& 
(Piut.  fhct.  5  ;  Thenj>hr.  Char.  21.)    The  ephfbi 
are  always  represented  on  works  of  art  with  their 
hair  quite  simt,  hi  wUek  aamner  ll  was  sbs 
worn  by  the  Athletae  (Lucian,  Dinl.  Mrr.  h). 
Bat  when  the  Athenians  passed  into  the  age  of 
manhood,  they  again  let  their  hair  grow,  b 
ant  if  nt  times  at  .\thon9  the  hair  was  rolled  up 
into  a  kind  of  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  sod 
fitttened  with  golden  dasps  in  ^  shape  of  gms- 
hoppers.    This  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair,  whidt 
was  called  tipu6l>ko%^  had  gone  out  just  before  the 
time  of  Thucydidcs  (L  6)  ;  and  what  succeeded  it 
in  the  male  sex  w*e  do  not  know  for  certain.  Ths 
Athenian  females  also  wore  their  hair  in  the  suae 
fashion,  which  \v;i.s  in  their  ctisc  called  xifiv/dou 
and  an  example  of  which  is  given  in  the  ftJIov* 
i  wir  fitrure  of  a  female   taken   from  Millingcn 
{i'tintfires  Antiouet^  pktc  40).    The  word  Corf*- 
tnum  is  used  in  a  linubv  sense  by 
(tllO), 
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Cji  TIMS,  iMverer,  W9  bwI  freqnentlj  find  the 

«M»  of  rnnale4  covered  with  a  kind  of  band  or  a 
■i' urt-work.  Of  these  coiffurei  one  wai  called 
«MK  «Uek  tnM  ft  teodi  linid  acNM  tlM  1^ 
iofnctimt^  mnde  of  metd,  and  eometiines  of 
"^^i  adgrDed  with  gold:  to  this  the  name  of 
f^'W'*  Ao  giTen,  and  it  appears  to  hare 
Jw  mtich  the  saase  as  the  ifiTv^  (Pollux,  ril 

wS?****  '^•"'Vw*^  iil  p.  225 ;  Ampvx). 
~*  Mnmoo  kind  of  head-dress  for 

■■■■•■s  eiDed  by  the  general  name  of  Ktitpv- 
yy»  y^  *Wa  was  dirided  into  the  three  species 
*  •dttof,  and  nirpa.    The  KtKpu- 

.  was  a  canl  or  coif  of 
I oorreaponding  to  the  Latin  reticulum.  It 
la  dmiag  the  day  as  well  as  the  night,  and 
a«w froM  the  aoit  ancient  times 
St  day.    It  is  mentioned  by  HomtT 
sad  ia  still  worn  in  Italy  and 


nAs 

(R 
Spais. 


Tliese  hair-neli  ««n  fieqoently  made  of 


fiU-tknii(j«r.&  M ;  PMnb.  «7>, 
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of  silk  (vSalmas.  Exera  ad  Solin.  p.  392),  or  the 
Elean  byssus  (Pans.  rii.  21.  g  7)*  and  probably 
ef  other  nateriah,  wfafeb  am  not  mentMiiad  by 
ancient  \«Titer8.  The  persons  who  mada  these 
nets  were  called  actqw^aAmrA^oi  (PoUnz^  tii 
179).  Penales  wHh  this  kind  of  head-dnas  fi«. 
qnentlj  occur  in  paintings  found  at  Ponqni^  from 
one  of  which  the  preceding  cut  is  taken,  represent* 
ing  a  woman  wearing  a  Coa  Vestis.  [COA 
VKSTI&]    (Jl/weo  BorixM.  voL  liiL  pi  A.) 

The  (tAkkos  and  the  fdrpa  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  of  close  materials.  The  adtutos  covered 
the  head  antinly  like  a  sack  or  bag ;  it  mm  mada 
of  Tanous  materials,  such  as  silk,  byssus,  and 
wool  (Comp.  Aiistoph.  Them,  257.)  Some- 
times, at  least  UMOff  the  Rooaana,  a  bladder  waa 
used  to  answer  the  wime  puqxise.  (Mart.  viiL  33. 
19.)  The  tdrpa  was  a  broad  band  of  cloth  of 
different  eobmn,  which  was  woimd  round  the 
hair,  and  was  worn  in  various  ^-ays.  It  was 
originally  an  Eastern  head-dress,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  compawd  to  the  nMtdem  turban.  It  ia 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  characteristic  of  the  Phiy- 
gian*.  (Uerod.  i  195,  viL  62 ;  Virg.  Am.  ix. 
G16,  617  ;  Jut.  iiL  66.)  It  was,  however,  also 
worn  by  the  Qreeks,  and  Polygnotus  is  aid  to 
have  been  the  first  who  painted  Greek  women 
with  mitrae  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  9.  s.  33).  The 
Roman  calantiea  or  oahatiea  is  said  by  Setflna 
{ad  Vtrt/.  Am.  ix.  616)  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  mitra^  but  in  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (34. 
tit  2.  8.  25.  9  10)  they  an  nantisned  aa  if  tbcj 
were  distinct  In  the  annexed  cut,  taken  from 
Millin  (FeiMimre$  de  Vatu  Atitiqmet,  vol  iL  pi  49X 
the  taala  flo  the  right  hnd  «Bm  a  «diatfla  and 
thMwthakfta/igya. 


With  respect  to  the  colour  of  the  hair,  black 
was  the  most  frequent,  but  Uonde  ({cu^  tAfirj) 
waa  the  most  prind.  In  Homer,  Achilles,  Ulys- 
ses, and  other  heroes  are  Rnvesented  with  blonde 
Imir  {IL  I  197,  Od.  xiil  399,  &c.)  At  a  later 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  not  unfrcquent  to  dyo 
hair,  so  as  to  maka  it  aitber  black  or  bkmdc^  and 
this  waj  done  by  men  as  well  as  by  women,  espe- 
cially when  the  liair  was  growing  gray.  (Pollux, 
ii.  35  ;  Aelum,  V.  H.  tIl  20 1  Atlma.  idL  pi 
542,  d.  ;  Lucian,  Amor.  40.) 

Roman.  Besides  the  scneric  ooma  we  also 
find  tha  fidfowiiig  w«da  w^\ffmg  tha  hdr: 
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pillus^  ene$arte$^  erinei^  cxncinnus,  and  ctmw,  the 
two  Uut  words  being  used  to  signify  curled  hair. 
In  Mify  timcB  the  Romans  wore  their  hair  long,  as 
was  rppfpspnted  in  tin-  d  f<'st  stitues  in  the  age  of 
Varro  ^i>»  Jie  Rusl.  u.  11.  §  10),  and  licutc  the 
RamuM  of  the  Angusum  ago  dt-si^rnatcd  thrii 
ancestors  imiomMt  M>^.  ii.  "0 1  nnd  cfi]>i!iuti 

(Juv.  tL  30).  liui  after  ihu  iotrMiuctioQ  of  bar- 
ben  iolo  Itdy  about  b.  c.  300,  it  b«eui»  tha 
pr.i(  ticf  to  wear  tlx-ir  hair  short.  The  wnin;  n  too 
on^inallv  dieised  their  hair  with  ^^reat  simplicity, 
but  in  tM  kogiuHtm  poriod  •  vuidf  of  difbmit 
lif.nl  (lff8s<  8  came  into  fashion,  many  of  which  nro 
deacribed  by  Ovid  (jU  Art',  Am,  iiL  136,  &&>. 
Soaetimea  then  hatd-diCiMt  were  miaed  t»  a 


great  height  by  rows  of  Calse  ctirU  (.Tuv.  Sat.  vi. 
602).  The  dressing  of  the  hnir  of  a  Roman  lady 
at  this  period  was  a  most  important  affiur.  So 
much  attention  did  the  Reman  ladies  devfle  l»  ll, 
that  they  kept  slaves  e^ipecially  for  this  ptirpoae, 
called  ormairkm^  and  had  them  Uistructed  by  a 
master  in  the  art  (Ot.  de  Art.  Am.  iii.  239  ;  Siu  t. 
CHoMd.  in  ;  1)  7  tit.  1.  8.  (J5).  Mi*t  of  the 
Greek  hcad-dr€&£cs  mentioned  abore  were  aku 
warn  by  the  Roman  ladiee ;  but  the  mMrae  appear 
to  hare  been  confined  to  prc^titiitea  (Juv.  iii.  6t)). 
One  of  the  simplest  modM  of  wearing  the  hair 
wai  aHowing  it  to  ftll  down  hi  twawe  Miind,  and 
only  confiniiijf  it  hy  a  band  entirtlinir  tht?  head 
[Viiraj.  AuoUier  fiivourite  nlan  was  platting  the 
hair,  and  then  fiwtenin([f  it  behind  with  a  lai^ 
pin,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure  on  p.  14. 

lilonde  hair  was  as  much  prixod  by  the  Romans 
as  by  tho  Greeks,  and  howe  die  Roman  ladies 
med  a  kind  of  compoiitien  or  waah  to  make  it  ap- 
pear this  colour  (fjmma  t^vstuM^  MarL  UT,  2tf  ; 
Plin.  //.  A'.  XXV  iiL  12.  g.  51). 

FbLw  hair  or  wigs  (^Kdicif,  «i|vIri|,  galenu) 
were  worn  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  (.S<>e 
«. Juv.  vi.  120.)  Among  both  people  likewise 
in  ancient  timee  the  hair  was  cut  close  in  mourn- 
ing [Fi/Ni;8] ;  and  among  Iwth  the  slavr-H  had 
their  hair  cut  close  as  a  mark  of  servitude. 
(Aristoph.  Avm,  911  ;  Plant  Ja^A,  L  I.  806 ; 
Becker,  Charh  ks^  vol.  ii.  p.  880,  dCC  |  Bttttlger, 
Sabma^  vol  i.  p.  13B,  &c.) 

COMES,  fint  lignified  a  mere  attendant  or 
companion,  distinguished  from  soctws,  which  always 
implied  some  bond  of  union  between  the  persons 
mentioned.  Hence  arose  scvoml  technicaf  lenses 
of  the  wofdf  the  connection  of  which  my  be  aady 
traced. 

It  was  applied  to  the  attendants  on  magistrates, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Suetonius  {JuL  Cktm. 
42).  In  Horace's  time  (  /  /  '  t  H.  2)  it  was  ens 
tomary  for  young  men  of  lain  i  iy  to  go  out  as  coatuLer- 
naU$  to  govcmon  of  provinces  and  coramanders-in- 
chiof,  under  who.se  eye  th>"v  1-amt  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace.  This  seems  to  have  led  the  way  for 
the  intiodnetion  of  the  eomdw  at  home,  the  main- 
tiMianci'  of  whom  wag,  in  Horace's  opinion  (."?■//.  i.  G. 
101),  one  of  the  miseries  of  w^tL  Ueocc  a  person 
in  tne  enite  of  the  emperor  waa  termed  tomm.  As 


all  power  was  supposed  to  flow  from  the  impi  rial 
will,  the  term  was  easily  transferred  to  the  various 
offl^  in  the  palace  and  in  the  provinces  (eomiiet 
palatini,  prmmmdmi).  About  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  it  became  a  regular  honorary'  title,  includ- 
ing various  grades,  answering  to  the  comilcs  ordmiis 
primi.,  secumtif  UrtU.  The  power  of  these  ofBccrs, 
ci|MciaUj  the  prarincial^  vaned  with  time  andplaooj 
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some  presided  over  a  panicular  diriartmfT.t,  with 
a  limited  authority,  as  we  should  u  nit  ibeio,  aom- 
mUsioners ;  others  were  invested  witb  nR  the 
jKiwiTa  of  the  ancient  proconsnls  ;uid  pra/.^uxa. 

The  names  of  the  follow  ini;  otfioefs  explain 
tbemsetvee:— CenoaoOnentis  (of  whom  there  teem 
to  have  been  two,  one  the  superior  of  the  other  f, 
comes  Aogypti,  comes  Britannia^  oooMa  Africais, 
eonec  tei  mililafia,  eooMO  portann,  eonwa  atatmli, 
comes  domesticorum  eiinltum,  com^'a  cli'ionarins 
comes  lioteae  vestia  or  vestiarii  (maater  t4  tke 
robes).   In  fiwt  the  empenr  had  aa  nsHiw  eonHfas 
as  he  had  duties  :  thus,  comes  conBi>torii,  tin  rjij- 
peror's  privy-cooucillor }  comes  largitionom  prita- 
uirum,  an  eraoer  who  managed  the  enspcew^  fi)- 
>  ate  revenue,  as  the  comes  largitionum  aacraram 
did  the  pablic  exchequer.    The  latter  office  uaitM 
in  a  great  measure  the  functions  of  the  aedile  and 
qnaeitnr.    The  lanr  eomites  eommerciorum,  to 
whom  the  pnvernmpnt  pmiitcd  the  eiclusiv/?  pnri- 
lege  of  trading  in  silk  with  barliarians,  went  uiider 
his  controL    An  account,  however,  of  the  dntiae 
and  functions  of  the  eomites  of  the  later  e.?:pfrv 
docs  not  full  wiikin  the  scope  of  the  present 
work.  r&  J.} 

COMIS.S.\TIO  (from  xi^ot,  V.-irr.  Dr  Limi. 
Lot.  vii.  ita,  ^  Miilltt),  the  name  of  a  dzi&kiBg 
entertainment,  which  took  place  after  the  cecaa, 
from  which,  however,  it  must  be  dihllnjruisbcil. 
Thiu  Demetrius  aa^t  to  his  gueats,  alu:r  they  had 
taken  their  coena  in  hit  own  honee,  **  Quia  oo* 
missatum  ad  fratrem  imus?^  (Li«.  ad.  7)  ;  and 
when  Habinnas  comes  to  Trimalchio's  hmi»e  after 
taking  his  coena  elsewhere,  it  is  said  that  '*  Cumia* 
sator  intravit**  (Petron.  65).  It  appears  to  have 
been  th''  ctistom  to  f*artako  of  some  food  at  tbe 
Comi^4atio  (SueL  ViklL  13),  but  usually  oiJy  a«  a 
kind  of  relish  to  the  Vfmt. 

Tho  comissatio  was  frequently  prolong,  d  ir>  s 
late  hour  at  night  (Suet.  71^  7)  i  whence  the  vcfi> 
(x>mi«Miri means  ^  to  revel**  <Hor.  CWwl  ie.  L  UX 
and  the  stilrstantive  comhttitor  a  "reveller*  (^r 
"  debauchee."  Hence  Cicero  {Ad  Jtf.  i.  iti)  caiii 
the  supporten  of  Guiiineli  eonspinicy  eaesibalarsi 
eonjuraiioni*.    (Becker,  GuUiu^  vol.  ii.  p.  22^.) 

COMITIA.  Thiaw^ord  is  formed  bom 00, ona, 
or  con,  and  wa,  and  therefore  oomfllf—  ii  a  plaeeef 
meeting,  and  comitia  the  meeting  itsd^  or  the 
assembled  people.  In  the  Roman  constitution  the 
comitia  were  the  ordiuary  and  legal  meetings  or 
assemblies  of  the  pcofde^  and  distinct  from  the 
cimclonfs  and  r'>»clUa  ;  or,  ncTordiiig  to  the  itill 
mure  btrict  deiiuitiou  of  Measab  {ap.  Gtdi.  xiii.  15), 
comitia  were  thoie  aiiemblies  convened  by  a 
magistrate  for  the  purpose  of  putting  any  sul  Jrct  to 
their  vote.  This  definition  does  not  jindec4  com- 
prehend all  kinda  of  eondtia,  iinee  in  the  comi^t 
itiJata  no  suhjccts  were  put  to  the  vole  of  the 
people,  certain  things  being  only  announced  to 
them,  or  they  being  only  witnewes  to  certtin 
solemn  acts,  hut  with  this  single  exception  the  «le- 
finition  is  satisfactoiy.  The  Greek  writers  on 
Roman  affidra  odl  the  comitia  ol  x<"^'^i 
apxaipiaiOy  iicK\r\a'ta  and  ^^ii^o^opla, 

AU  the  powers  of  government  were  divided  st 
Rome  between  the  senate,  the  magistrates,  swi 
tho  people  in  their  nssembliea.  Properly  sprsk- 
ing,  the  people  alone  (the  populua)  was  the  rciJ 
sovereign  by  whom  the  power  was  delegate<i  to 
the  magistrates  and  the  seaate ;  and  the  Wl>f' 
tmtoa  in  partimlar  could  mt  petfiicni  ni^  pin& 
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act,  inlev  ther  werr  authnrivd  Tiy  ihe  genato  and 
The  aoTere^n  people  or  popuius,  ho«'eYer, 
Wi  Ml  th»  flHM  at  aO  fiMi.    In  tie  cnliMt 

C-ri  i  f  RtiQio  the  populus  consisted  of  thr  pntri 
CBU  («r  piiire*)  oiUj,  the  plebt  and  the  clicuts 
iOM^  BO  part  of  the  popaliu,  but  being  withoat 
tW  pitie  of  ihe  state.  The  original  populua  wax 
#niffl  intD  thirtj  raWoc,  and  the  aieembly  of 
lhaa  oiriae,  or  the  oamnHa  emriaia^  therefore,  were 
tb  iriy  wmayy  in  which  the  populus  was  rc- 
pnHseH.  A  kind  of  aroalsramation  of  thf  patri- 
duc  &Ld  the  fltb*  afu^wards  appeared  in  the 
comica  of  the  caitnne&,  inatifttd  by  kiuf  flmiui 
T  ..'i  u,  anJ  henceforth  the  term  populus  was  ap- 
*oi  tu  the  umtcd  patriciane  and  plebeians  asieiQ- 
ked  ID  the  eomitm  Tainiafii.  But  Sernw  had 
sIm  r-iiic  a  local  division  of  the  whole  Roman  ler- 
mtrj  iBte  thirtj  tzibei^  whkh  held  their  meetings 
■  I  iitB  ■  eaPcd  ci  wiWii  »gato,  which,  faT^ 
^  of  tuce,  acquired  the  character  of  national 
taeathe^  lo  that  the  peoola  thus  ammbled  were 
ikevM  toipBttd  tM  tma  popuhn.  We 
ikili  enmnie  in  order  the  natnre,  power,  flidlMii> 
*e«  si  each  of  the^e  different  comitia. 

LCamriA  calata.  These  and  the  comitia 
(Wtk  wen  the  only  aiaembliea  that  met  and  were 
frvfnii'd  at  Kry^.f  7-revioQ*  to  the  time  of  Serv'ius 
TuQit^  3£,d  inasmuch  aa  the  populus  of  which 
vttf  nanated  was  the  tame  a»  the  popolui  in  the 
f  i  u  lii  corbta,  they  m^ht  aljwi  he  called  comitia 
cumta,  twt  they  diilered  in  their  objects,  in  the 
imm  funiSng  at  them,  nd  In  die  phee  <^ 

r.  .-*"rj    "Hie  cunitia  calaLi  were  held  under  the 
r^^kicncy  id  the  college  of  posti&  (OeUiiis,  xr. 
17),vWdh»eMiTatedthem.  They  derired  their 
Qaw  caLiu  (  frcra  colore,  i.  e.  vocan}  fruin  the  cir- 
ciuMaax  that  the  attcndantt  or  acrrants  of  the 
^fViSh,  wIm  Kare  prohably  employed  in  calling 
t^  tog^her,  were  lemi.  d  ealatore*.    (Senr.  ad 
'wy.  (''mtr^  L  CGP..)    Their  phiee  of  meetijicr  was 
FokaMy  always  on  the  Capitol  iu  front  of  the 
Pin* CaJabra,  which  seeraa  to  have  been  an  official 
buiding  of  the  poniitT'a,  and  to  have  been  destined 
thk  purpoM^   ^HauL  Diac  p^  49,  ed.  MQlIer  ; 
fmfs  De  Lmf.  Lot  r.  I.     34.)   WHh  regard 
^  t»)#  fun.  tioTn  of  the  eoniitia  Ktlata,  all  wTiters 
Ui  igrHNi  that  the  people  aasemblcd  acted  merely 
>pwuveprt,  that  tlM^ net  enly  Ibrthe  purpose 
«f  ^antj  wh.it  waji  announced,  and  of  lieiu);  wit- 
MtM  to  the  aetioM  tbcre  perfomed.    One  of  the 
wUch  ww»  miade  1ca««n  to  Ule  people  in 
thf*  f r.mitia,  was  that  on  the  calends  of  erery 
it  mui  proclaimed  on  what  day  of  the  new 
the  Bfloes  fell,  and  perhaps  also  the  ides 
li      as  the  BBtatK  of  the  other  daji,  namely, 
*^taet  ther  were  fasti  or  nefhsti,  comitialeR, 
fciae,  &t,  betatue  all  theae  things  were  know-n 
■  Ascirijr  tines  to  the  ponUfb  exduairely.  (Liv. 

Macrnh.  S'Ti.  i.  15;  Serv.  a>l  Aen.  viii. 
^ ;  Varm,  Lh  Umg.  LaL  ti.  4.)    An«>ther  func- 
<>w  df  the  eairilB  eehia  wn  the  mniufuraUon  of 
t«f!iir.in«>.,  and  after  the  hanishnient  of  the  kini;% 
J[»  ikat  of  the  rex  Mcmtmi.  (OeUius,  /.  c.)  A 
^  k«hai  vUeh  wee  tmuMcted  in  ibera  was 
^itOamrxt! /,iri,\  or  the  making  of  a  wi!!.  The 
this  was  probably  to  prerent,  i^r  the 
^  tin  leslitor,  any  dtspate  caBeeming  his 
^ t(i  %h"nh  xh-  whole  assembly  of  the  popolos 


a  vitacu ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that. 


V^^ailsf  irritiog  was  not  sufficiently  known  in 
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to  hnrc  the  whole  populus  as  a  witirrss  to  mch  nn 
act,  which  pohapa  eonsisted  in  an  oral  declaration. 
The  popolot  tfaoa  did  not  veto  npon  the  ndidky 
or  invalidity  of  a  will,  but  solely  actrd  the  |>art  of 
a  witness,'  (Oellios,  xt.  27 ;  TheoohU.  ii  10.) 
AwBBihMee  fiv  the  eatpnae  purpose  or  making  the 
populus  witness  to  a  will  were  in  the  earliest  times 
held  twiee  in  every  year  (Gaius,  ii.  §  101) ;  but 
this  aistom  afterwards  fell  into  desuetude.  (Gaius, 
ii.  S  103.)  A  fourth  business  tnumded  in  tho 
comitia  ra1?\fa  th<~  <^rft>y('iHo  taeromm,  which 
was  m  ali  prubiihiiiiy  mi  act  connected  vith  the 
testaraenti  factio,  that  is,  a  solemn  decbr.it ion,  by 
which  the  heir  was  enjoini'J  to  undertake  the  sacra 

trivata  of  the  testator  along  with  the  reception  of 
is  property.  (Gellitia,  xr.  27,  corop.  tu  12.)  It 
has  alrtflf^y  lirr n  uTim  n nl  tfint  originally  only  the 
members  of  the  curiae  formed  the  comitia  caiftta, 
•o  that  they  were  the  same  at  the  eanitia  eoriata, 
in  this  respect  ;  h  it  frnm  the  words  of  GrlliuH 
(somas  aOa  esse  atnaia^  alia  eenUtriata)^  it 

b  dear  dmt  alfeBr  the  tune  of  Sen  iue  T^nhtt,  there 
must  have  been  two  kinds  of  comitia  calata,  the 
one  convened  ecoording  to  curiae  by  a  lictor,  and 
the  other  according  to  centuries  by  a  conticen.  As 
regards  the  business  of  the  hitter,  we  hare  no  in- 
formation whntrvrr,  thoii-rh  it  is  not  impossible, 
that  in  them  oU  announccnients  respecting  the 
odendar  mm  made  by  the  p(HitiA,  ae  thie  w«e  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  people,  and  not  to 
the  populus  alone  (Macrob.  and  Senr.  IL  «o.)  ; 
and  it  may  flntfacr  be,  that  la  the  cahtfa  eentnrialn 
the  testamenta  of  plebeians  were  laid  V»<  f(ire  iha 
assembled  pet^e ;  as  in  the  cakta  curiata,  they 
were  laid  before  the  aseembled  cunes. 

II.  CoMITU  emu  ATA  (iKK\r}(ria  <PpaTfHK^ 
or  ^etrpuutii)  were  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  comitia  calata,  inasmuch  as  the  populus  hero- 
was  not  present  in  a  mere  passive  capacity,  but 
had  to  decide  by  its  votes  as  to  whftner  a 
measure  brought  before  it  wn*  to  be  aduptcd 
or  rejected.  As  the  populus  was  at  first  onl^ 
the  body  of  rml  citizens,  that  is,  the  patn- 
cians,  or  those  contained  in  the  curiae,  none  hut 
roembcn  of  tho  enriae,  that  ii,  patridans,  had  a 
rik'ht  to  take  part  in  these  assemblies.  It  is  a 
disputed  pointi  as  to  whether  the  clioits  of  the 
patridaaoMd  a  fight  to  vole  fai  the  comitia  cnrata ; 
but  it  is  highly  prol>aMe  that,  when  they  app(  ared 
in  them,  they  could  not  act  any  other  part  than 
thai  of  fistenen  and  speelaton.  They  wok  cm* 
vened,  in  the  kingly  period,  by  the  king  himseli^ 
or  by  his  tribunus  celenim,  and  in  the  king's  ab- 
sence by  the  praefectus  urbL  (Liv.  I  59.)  After 
the  death  of  a  king  the  comitia  were  held  by  the 
interrex.  In  the  republican  period,  the  president 
was  always  one  of  the  high  patrician  magistrates, 
viz.  a  consul,  praetor  or  dictator.  (Ckii  D$  Ijcg. 
Affr.  iL  11,  12  ;  Liv.  ix.  38.)  They  wero  rail,  d 
twether  by  lictors  or  heralds.  (Gclliua,  xv.  27; 
Dionya  il'7.)  The  votes  weta  girea  by  eaiiae» 
each  curia  having  one  collective  rote  ;  but  within 
a  curia  each  dtiaen  belonging  to  it  bad  an  inde- 
pendent vote^  and  the  majority  of  the  memben  of 
a  curia  dttcrmined  thr>  vntf  of  the  whole  curia. 
(Cell  ^  c  i  Liv.  i.  43  ;  Dionjs.  ii.  14,  iv.  20,  U4, 
V.  6.)  Now  as  Ae  cnnae  wtn  thirty  in  namber, 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  simple  m.ijority, 
which  must  always  have  consisted  of  16  curiae. 
How  matteit  wen  decided  in  caie  of  It  cnrfav 
fvtips fir  and  16 agalMl  %  Mmo^ip  ^ule< 
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certain ;  and  the  fru-t  iliat  the  awkward  numlipr 
SO  «M  choaait  or  retained  for  tlic  assembly  can  l>c 
afconnted  for  otilv  l»y  tfi"?  f^ct  that  the  niinibtT 
three  and  its  multiples  had  a  certain  sacred  luipurt 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  constitution. 
The  order  in  which  the  curiii  ■  v  (I,  was  nut  fixed 
by  any  regulation,  but  it  appears  that  the  one 
«hidigiT«iliYoto  fint|tta4  wnoJled  prmeiphm^ 
was  detcnnined  hy  lot  fl.iv.  jx.  38.)  Further 
partiolUn  r^ardis^  the  method  of  voting,  bow- 
ever,  are  not  Imown.  tike  pnddent  in  the  coniitia 
curia ti  was  always  the  person  that  had  c<invok<d 
them,  that  is,  in  the  kingiy  period,  either  the  king 
himself^  or  the  person  that  acted  as  hk  vicegerent, 
and  the  meeting  was  altmya  held  in  the  comiiiura. 

At  rj'jrards  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
coautia  curiata,  it  must  first  of  all  he  bvnic  in  mind, 
that  in  tha  aarly  times  no  comitia,  of  wiiatcvar 
kind  they  were,  had  the  right  to  originate  any 
measure,  to  iittroducc  amendments,  or  to  discuss 
the  racriu  and  demeriu  of  any  anbjcct  thai  waa 
br  nsght  b<'fi>re  them.  All  thev  r<m}i\  d  i  wns  to 
accept  or  reject  any  measure  which  was  brought 
befim  then,  ao  that  all  priipoMh  mtn  in  hci  no- 
thlng  but  n:);n»tioni-8  {}m>j>uIu»  nri'i'uA^  which  the 
people  passed  by  the  formula  ut*  rojfa*^  or  rejected 
Djr  tha  fenanU  antiquo.  Whatever  ynm  thoa  d»< 
cn>ed  became  law  for  the  king  ajid  senate  no  less 
tha]]  for  the  people.  The  main  point*  upon  wbkh 
tlie  |topuIaa  had  to  dadde,  were  tin  alaenoo  ef  the 
magistrates,  including  the  king  himself,  the  pass- 
ing of  laws,  peace  and  war,  the  capital  punishment 
«f  Roman  citizens  (Dionys.  iL  14,  ir.  20,  ix.  41), 
and,  hMtly,  upon  certain  affiurs  of  the  curiae  and 
g*'ntf»8.  In  the  kii>c1y  period,  the  only  magistrate 
in  whose  person  aii  tho  powers  of  the  republican 
othci  rs  were  concentiatad,  waa  the  king  hinst-lf. 
A]l  iLl  Lither  ofliccrs  were  appoint  'd  by  him,  wii!: 
the  cxcepuan  of  the  quaes  tores,  who  were  elected 
by  the  people  (Ulpian,  Dig*  it  IS ;  but 
Ann.  xu  22  ;  Qi'aestor).  With  regard  to  the 
election  of  the  king,  the  assembly,  as  in  all  other 
natlen,  waa  limited  to  the  penons  propoeed  by 
the  senate  through  the  president  in  the  assembly, 
that  is,  when  the  senate  had  passed  a  deoea  re- 
specting the  election,  die  faiterreges  delemiiiad 
upon  the  candidates,  from  among  whom  he  was  to 
be  chosen,  and  then  proposed  them  to  the  curiae. 
(Dionys.  iv.  34,  40,  80,  il  58,  60,  iiL  36  ;  Ur,  L 
17  ;  Cic  De  Re  PM.  n.  13 ;  comp.  I.vrnEttMs 
and  Rax.)  The  priestly  ofRcers,  such  as  the  Cu- 
riones,  Flaniiues  Curiales,  were  likcwists  either 
elected  by  the  curiae,  or  at  least  inaugurated  by 
them  (Dionj's.  iL  22  ;  C,A].  !.  i.),  Tinti!  in  later 
times,  ii,  c  104,  the  Domuian  law  traiistcrred  the 
whole  appointment  of  the  priestly  colleges  to  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes.  Legislative  proposals  were 
laid  before  the  curiae  by  the  king  or  the  senate, 
and  they  might  either  paaa  them  aa  laws  or  reject 
then).  Such  laws  belonging  to  thr-  kingly  period 
were  the  so-called  lege$  reyiae;  their  number  cannot 
hate  been  great,  as  enatam  and  rdigioB  had  hal> 
lowed  and  finnly  csublished  tlie  principal  rules  of 
eonduct  without  there  being  anr  necessity  for 
ftnud  legal  enaelmanta.  The  right  of  finally  de- 
ciding upon  the  life  of  Roman  citizens  {Judkia  de 
ea§nU  dvie  Romani)  is  said  to  bas  e  been  given  to 
the  populus  by  king  Tullus  liustilius  (Liv.  L  2(i, 
▼iii.  33 ;  Dionys.  iiL  22)  ;  and  previous  to  tha  con- 
stitution of  Serviufl  Tullius  this  privib'tT(»  was  of 
course  confined  to  the  |M»triciaus,  for  whom  u  was  ] 
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nothing  else  but  the  light  of  .Tpp«'aliiig  from  ike 
sentence  of  tha  hing  or  judire  to  tbeaaaMUysl 
thfir  pefUfc    When  Valerius  PuMiit.la  rme^fd 
this  law,  it  most  have  been  extended  to  the  ple- 
beians also.   Tha  Ibnrth  right  dT  the  aaasnhfy  af 
the  populus  was  that  of  deciding'  npcm  war  and 
peace,  but  this  decision  again  ooold  only  be  aod* 
when  it  was  proposed  by  th«  king;    With  nfprt 
to  th.  i^eclantioo  of  war  there  to  no  doubt  fLiT. 
L  32  ;  GeUittSf  zn.  4 ;  Dionya.  iriii.  fil,  ul  69) ; 
bat  tibws  ii  no  inataafe  en  reeord  of  the  popsfai 
ever  having  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  ct.ndtt- 
sion  of  treaties  of  peace  ;  no  trace  of  it  oocais 
long  after  the  estaUishment  of  the  repablic,  so  dnt 
we  may  fiiiriy  presume  that  in  early  times  the 
conclusion  of  peace  wns  left  to  the  king  (or  the 
consuls)  and  the  senate,  and  thAt  Dionysina,  as  b 
manj  other  instances,  tiansfumd  a  later  costom  u» 
the  early  times.    Besides  thr?**  trr«^t  functkms  tht 
curiae  had  unquntionably  inony  others  relation  to 
thcdr  awn  intamal  administmtian ;  and  amsag 
them  we  may  mcnlioa,  that  no  new  meiBhen 
could  be  admitted  into  a  ctiria,  either  by  the  co- 
optatio  of  stnngen  or  hf  the  adfaelio  of  plebcisa% 
without  the  consent  of  the  aisemldy  of  th-  cunVs  ; 
and  that  no  anogatio  could  take  place  witiKNtt  ttte 
ef  the  assembled 


hidency  of  the  pontiffs.    The  consent 
in  such  awes  is  expressed  bj  the  tenn  ieg  athabu 
(G«llittS,T.I9;Tae.AMlil5.>  Itmwifbrtkf 

be  remarked,  that  w  hen  a  magistrate  (such  &s  t?  ^ 
king)  proposed  to  the  assembly  had  been  clectedi 
the  populus  held  a  second  meeting,  in  whkh  ht 
was  formally  inducted  in  his  new  office.  Tlni 
fonnality  was  called  lea  atriata  de  imprria,  whert' 
by  tho  magistrate  received  his  iiuj>rrium^  togetlw 
with  the  right  of  holding  the  comitia.    ( Liv.  v.  5*2; 
I  >ion  Cass,  xxxix.  1 9.  xli.  43  ;  Cic.  Dr  Le^.  A^. 
\i.  1 2.)    It  was  not  till  a  magistrate  had  thus  been 
sd^nnly  instaHed,  that  ha  waa  a  aso^utfrana  if> 
Uma  lege  or  optima  jurt^  that  is  in  th.^  fuJl  posi*»- 
sion  of  all  the  rights  and  phvil^^  of  hu  otBoe.  ^ 
Down  to  dm  tune  of  Bamns  "Mhis,  the  csMlii 
curiata  were  the  only  popular  n=:^or^hlIio^  of  Bom^ 
and  remained  of  oouisa  in  the  ondiminisbed  pW' 
eeanenofthaiwhtsabovndeBcrihad;  bvtths«i»> 
stitution  of  thatking  brought  about  a  great  chsi^ 
by  his  tiansferrin|{  the  principal  rijghts  which  lad 
hitherto  been  enjoyed  ny  the  curiae  to  thil  asv 
natienal  assembly  or  the  comitia  centniiata.  Tbo 
power  of  electing  the  magistrntes,  the  dedli«a 
upon  war,  the  passing  of  laws  and  jurisdictiaa  ■ 
cases  of  appeal  to  the  body  of  the  Roman  people, 
were  thus  tniTi'iferred  to  the  comitia  of  the  cen- 
turies.   But  while  the  patricians  were  obliged  to 
share  their  rights  with  the  plebaiaaa,  they  resertsi 
for  themselves  the  vt-r)'  importnnt  ri^'ht  of  ano 
tioaing  or  rejecting  any  measure  which  bod  he«a 
pamed  bgr  tte  centaries.   Etsb  bdepeodnit  « 
their  right  finally  to  decide  upon  these  (\iU<v«Hy 
they  seem,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have  ezerciied  s 
oonridemble  power  in  aeveni  depaftnieats  of  tl>< 
government :  thiu^  the  alwlition  of  royalty  and  /Jw 
establishment  of  the  republic  are  said  to  have  been 
decreed  by  the  cnriae  (Dkmya  iv.  75,  84) ;  ■ 
like  manner  tiiey  decided  upon  the  propoty  of 
lost  king  (Dionys.  v.  6),  and  upon  the  rewwl*  to 
be  given  to  those  who  bati  given  uifonnation  re- 
speetin^  the  conspiracy  (v.  57).    The  sanction  of 
deiTf't'?  pa<«'''t1  l;v  the  cfiifuri'v^  is  i.ftrn  cipre**** 
by  yau  ci  auctorcs  jiutU,  oud  down  to  the  tune  of  A* 
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r^l'IuLm  la«r  no  dcv:rec  of  the  ccnturica  or  tribes 
c^uld  bccWM  l»w  witboat  this  sanction.  It  need 
LvT'l'  v  retnarkt^d  that  the  curiae,  as  long  as  they 
cxMted,  retaioed  ibe  exercise  of  such  rights  as  af> 
fcctei  tiM  wcMbv  «f  tiwv  own  corporations  and 
the  Khgi»>m  rites  connected  with  ihcin.  We  sub- 
joMR  « Itft  at'  the  powen  and  functioos  which  the 
—mtwrf  ID  •aociM  down  to  th«  end  of 
the  r^cblic 

1.  ih«7  c«nf<9rrcd  the  imperiiun  and  right 
«f  taking  the  auspices  upon  magistiatet  after  tmir 
dedioB  ;  this  was  done  by  the  lex  curiata  de  im- 
prjia.    This  right  howcTcr  must,  in  the  course  of 
tniK,  hare  became  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and 
m  the  tinaaf  Ckm  {ad  Att.  ir.  18,  ad  Fam. 
rH.  1),  persons  «?t«i  might  form  the  plan  of 
flSaeaug  over  three  anpurs  to  declare  that  they 
bad  bwn  ^cvsent  in  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  at 
vhich  the  imp^riam  bad  been  confTrrfi,  :ilthough 
IB  icaLity  do  sadi  cooiitia  bod  taken  piacc  at  alL 
Hit  faet  wimito  th*  condasion  that  at  that 
tinw  few  persons,  if  any,  noticed  such  comitia  or 
the  y*«>«^g  of  the  imperium  in  them.  (C<mp. 
€i&  md  Abb.  i  9,  W  Q.  Pndf.  iB.  3.)    2.  Tfie 
r"ji»runition  of  certain  priests,  such  as  the  Fla- 
Buaei  and  the  B«x  Sacrontm,  though  this  took 
phM  ii  ^Mw  wBiitia  af  th«  cnriM,  wbidi  tran 
called  calata.    The  eorio  maximos  was  in  all  pro* 
habSity  eons/'cnited,  if  not  elected,  in  the  comitia 
arista.    (Lir.  xxrii.  8.)    3.  The  internal  afiairs 
»f  tl^c  cunae  themselves  and  of  tb«  fnuUet  con- 
nprted  with  them  ;  but  mf>««t  of  thpm  came  only 
bdbn  the  oomiti&  caJaui.    ^ Sec  above.)    The  real 
anitia  cnrista  be^n  to  ba  a  mere  formality  as 
•srfy  as  the  time  I f  'Am-  Punic  wars,  and  the  ancient 
(iinuon  into  cunac,  as  it  gradually  lost  its  im- 
fartBMa,Mlinl»«Minon:  the  jAm*  of  tbe  patri- 
ran%  vds  filled  by  the  noliTl->  nr  npt!rnrtU'S,  and 
the  caoaitia  «f  the  former  becaute  a  oiere  enm^ 
dbsv  {Ga.  D*  l^n.  Agr,  ii  12),  and,  iiiBind  of 
t'<r  ihirty  curiae  ihemael  .f  s  i^'y'i  i:  their  votes,  the 
coBQaaj  was  peifenaed  by^^ry^lktora.  The 

r<:eciaily  for  the  purpose  of  arrDpa/uMMts,  which 
Bsder  the  empire  agam  became  a  natter  of  aooM 

cmeqsenee.  fADOPna'J 

III.  Comitia  CKNTvaiATA  Aox""** 
sA^rk).    The  object  of  the  legislation  of  Ser- 
uns  Toiiiui  was  to  unite  the  djffcrent  elements 


great  pfjlitical  body,  in  which  power  nnd  in- 
fluence were  to  be  deteruiined  by  propi-rty  and 
aije.  For  this  puqi"«'^,  tlirided,  in  his  census, 
the  whole  body  ot  iioman  citizens  into  six  pro- 
per^ classes,  and  193  centimae  (A^X**)  W  TOtei, 
from  which  the  ass^^'mblies  in  which  the  peoplo 
caTe  their  Tot«s  were  called  comitia  centuriata, 
[Cmnsus.]  By  thb  meant,  Serriiu brought  about 
nn  anial^Tini.'Ltioii  of  tiinocracy  and  aristocracy  ;  and 
the  poor  citizens,  though  they  met  their  wealthier 
brathnn  on  a  footing  of  equality,  yet  wePB  an* 
able  to  exercise  any  great  influence  upon  public 
idfain,  for  the  wealthier  classes  voted  first,  and  if 
they  agreed  among  themselves,  they  formed  a  majo- 
rity before  the  poorer  classes  would  be  called  vpeii 
to  vote  at  all.  In  order  to  render  these  gcneml 
obscrvatious  more  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  some  account  of  the  eeatus  which  Servine  ia- 
stituted,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  votcg 
were  distributed  among  the  several  divisions  ol  the 
people.  The  whole  people  was  ceaeeited  as  an 
army  (ejrrrrittif,  or,  according  tn  the  more  ancient 
term,  o^osnj),  and  was  therefore  divided  into  two 
paite:  the  cavalry  (fl^Mfes),  and  InfimtiyCjpec/t/cv), 
though  it  is  not  by  any  means  neces^arA*  to  gup- 
pose  that  the  pcoole  assembled  in  arms.  The  in< 
fantry  was  dhided  httofive  daaet,  or,  as  Dionysius 
has  it,  into  six  classes,  for  he  regards  the  whole 
body  of  people,  whose  property  did  not  come  np 
to  the  ceimis  of  the  fifth  chiss,  as  a  sixth.  7  he 
class  to  which  n  citizen  belonged*  delannined  the 
tnfjutmn,  or  war  tax,  he  had  to  pay,  wrl!  a«  the 
kind  of  service  he  had  to  perform  in  the  army  and 
the  armoor  in  which  he  had  to  serve.  But  for  the 
pnrpn^p  of  votiiifj;  in  the  comitia,  each  class  was 
subdivided  into  a  nnmbcr  of  ceotoriee  (onf/wrioe, 
probably  beeame  caeh  was  eeaeeived  to  contafai 
100  men,  thouc;h  the  ccntaries  may  have  greatly 
differed  in  the  number  of  men  they  contained), 
one  half  of  which  eenrieted  of  the  aseMrw,  and  the 
othi^  r  if  ihc  JuHtores.  Each  century,  further,  was 
counted  aa  one  vote,  so  that  a  class  had  as  man/ 
votoa  ae  it  eontaiaed  eentarieiu  la  like  animer, 
the  equites  were  divided  intoa  number  of  centuries 
or  votes.  The  two  princi^l  authorities  on  these 
subdivisions  are,  Lavy  (i.  43),  and  Dionysius  (ir. 
1 6,  fte.,  vii  B9),  aad  the  aaaexed  toble  will  shew 
the  census  as  well  n«*  the  number  of  centurien  or 
votes  assigned  to  each  ckas,aud  the  order  in  which 
theyTotod. 


l.riA^f^m.    Census:  100,009  ■• 
iW  oeotoriae  lenioniai. 

2  centuriae  fabnim. 
ILCuseu.   CenMie:  76,000 
11 


lII  CLAam  Cean: 

10  eentnrtae  sentorem. 
10  ceattiriae  juniorum. 
IT.CLAtoUL   Censae;  31^000 
10  craturiae  senioram. 

10  iMntiiw*^  jBnuyuiff. 


I,  ClARSTS.     Ccri'i:?:  100 
40  centoriae  setiionim. 


40 


M0  juaioniiB* 


IL  Classu.  Censtti :  76  minaew 
10  eeatitriee  eenlenuB. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

2  centuriae  fiibrum(one  voting  with  the  leoiorae 
and  the  other  with  the  poaiwM). 

III.  Clabsm.   Ceniai:  AOomHMi 

10  centnriae  senionim. 
10  centuriae  jonionim. 

IV.  Ci.Aeeia.   Oma» ;  36  niBM^ 
10  centuriae  senionim. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

8  centuriae  coraicinom  aad  tabicfaram  (one  vetbg 
whh  the  scniafM^aBd  the  other  with  tha 

juaiorcs). 
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V.  CLAssif^   CenMi-> :  II,00O«ii«t.  Y.  Cla8.si&.   C>  nsiis .  13}^  mine. 
IS  oetituria«  Mtuiorum.  15  centiime  Kuioruiii. 

15  cnitttriM  janionun.  15  eentnnM  Janlotniii. 

3  rcnturiae  acceiisoram,  cornidnam,  tubienniB.  VI.  Class  is.  Census :  below  IS^  mil 
1  centuia  o^pita  ceoManim.  1  centorut  capitd  ceittuenm 


According  to  both  Dionysius  and  Liry,  the  equitee 
voted  in  eighteen  centtiries  beta*  tw  teniores  of 
the  first  cl.us  ;  and  hence,  there  wfre  aceording  to 
Livy,  ai together  l!*4,  and,  according  to  Dionysiiia, 
195  Mnturiea  or  votea.  LiTy*i  cTcn  ntunber  of 
in  ccnturiet  would  hare  rendered  it  impossible  to 
obtam  an  absolnta  majority  in  the  oomitia  ;  and  it 
iMfl  bMB  aaimiMMl,  tint  ht  nftda  «  niittJca  in  tha 
thrro  centtiriae  accensonim, eomidnum,  tubicinutn, 
which  he  adds  to  the  blth  ckua.  Diaayaius  seems 
to  have  repr^eoled  tka  matter  in  lla  right  ligbt, 
and  is  al*o  bom  out  by  Cicoro  {D«  He  PufJ.  ii. 
22),  who  describes  ninety-aix  «•  tfaueminonty  ;  but 
in  oUicr  respocts,  Cieero  it  irrNoncilcable,  both 
with  Livy  and  Dionysius :  a  difficulty  which  will 
probably  never  be  solved  ntisfitctorily,  as  the  text 
IS  corrupt.  The  other  discrepancies  between  Livy 
and  Dionysius  iire  not  of  great  importaiKe.  Tbqr 
consi:^t  ill  the  places  assigned  to  the  two  centuriae 
fabrinn,  the  two  of  the  comicines  oitd  tubicinea, 
nad  in  the  census  of  the  fifth  clasa.  With  Kganl 
tn  tlie  hist  {xiiiiL,  Dionysius  is  at  any  rate  more 
consistent  in  his  gradation,  and  in  so  fieur  deserves  to 
be  pcefiemd  to  Livy.  AiiartlM|iheeiaMigiiedto 
the  four  centurin^,  it  i«  impm^ibl  ^  t  !  t  mr  :  ! 
whether  Livy  or  Dionysius  ia  right ;  and  we  can 
odr  my,  that  Ciem  agrees  with  arithflt  of  them, 
MMgning,  as  he  does,  only  oMCflBtniy  fff  the  khfi 
tignarii  to  the  first  cUsa. 

In  this  manner  all  Roman  dtaasm,  whether 
patrieiHH  or  plebdMN,  who  had  property  to  a  cer- 
tr\\n  amonnt,  wpre  privileired  to  take  part  and  vote 
iu  the  cuaturiata  ooniitiiv,  and  none  wcro  excluded 
except  slavflti,  pwiffiwi,  women  and  the  nenttii. 
Th(!  jutiiores  were  a!l  men  fnim  the  age  of  seven- 
tie  ii  to  that  of  torty-six,  and  the  seniores,  ail  men 
from  the  age  «f  takf-nx  ttpwwda.  The  order  of 
votin^r  arranged  in  stich  a  manner,  that  if  the 
eighteen  centuries  of  the  equitcs  and  the  eighty 
eentariea  of  the  fint  daas  were  acreed  vpoa  n 
measure,  the  (|vii  <ition  viras  deci<1ed  at  once,  there 
being  no  need  for  calling  upon  the  other  daiaes  to 
vote.    Hencet,  although  all  Roomui  citfcens  ap- 

pear"d  in  these  euinitia  on  a  footing  of  eiiuality, 

vet  by  hr  th«  greater  power  waa  thrown  into  the 
handi  of  the  waiihl^. 

As  regards  the  foaetiona  of  the  cmnitia  centnriata, 
it  mnst  be  observed  in  general,  that  ail  the  business 
which  had  before  belonged  to  the  comitia  cuxiaLit, 
was  transferred  1^  Servius  to  the  comitia  ccntu- 
riata,  that  is  they  received  the  ri^hl  of  ehvtiiii,' 
the  higher  ntagistrates,  of  laakmg  laws  and  of  de- 
ddinf  upon  war,  and  afterwards  alio  of  coododing 
pence  with  foreitni  int'r-M; 

(a.)  T/ie  eltxtton  oj  Hut^ittraies.  After  the  pro- 
tiding  magistrate  had  eooaaHed  with  the  aouite 
about  the  nindidates  who  had  offered  thcm.HelvcM, 
he  put  them  to  the  vote.  The  magiatratca  that 
were  deeted  by  the  eeatiiriee  we  the  eomnis 

(whence  the  a.s»e:nbly  is  cjilled  a>miti<i  contuiarioy 
Liv.  L  60,  z.  11),  the  praetors  (heoce,  amUia 
wrmthHa^  Lin  viL  1,  x.  22),  the  aiilitaiy  tribunes 
with  coniolar  power  (Liv.  v.  53)^  tha  cansors  (Liv. 


vii.  22,  xL  45),  and  the  decemTira.  (Liv.  ia  32,  li>] 
There  are  also  instancea  of  lancwonli  being  eJect««l 
by  the  centuries,  but  this  hajrpened  only  in  txti»' 
ordinary  cases.    (Liv.  xixiiL  30,  atxxiv.  18.) 

(b.)  Legidatiom,  The  legislative  power  ef  th 
centuries  at  first  consisted  in  their  famine  <ff  ns 
iecting  a  measttre  which  waa  brooxbt  beiiofv'  uWa 
Vy  the  pieeidiiig  aiagistiate  in  the  £im  ofa  setutui 
eonsultont,  so  that  the  assembly  had  no  n-.d.t  <if 
originating  any  le;gisiative  measure,  but  voted  ooJf 
upon  soeh  at  wen  broaght  beim  then  « icsob- 
tioiis  of  the  senate;,  ^\'hen  n  pni]*isal  was  pns!«i 
by  the  centuries  U  becaae  Uw  Thie  &nt 

Uw  passed  bv  the  centnriet  of  nffmk  we  hateaif 
record,  was  the  lex  Val  ria  de  provocatione  C  u 
DtRe  PttU.  il  31),  and  the  laws  of  the  tvdft 
tables  were  sawtimied  by  liic  centuries. 

(e.)  Tie  dtrmon  tcpom  war,  on  the  gmood  of  * 
senntiis  cr>n«ultum,  likewise  belonged  to  the  M»- 
turiea  au  1  is  often  mentioned.  It  it  geoenliy 
believed  that  they  had  al»<.)  to  dcdde  npoo  tbe  eah 
elusion  of  peace  and  treaties,  but  it  has  liet  n  iati»- 
iactorily  proved  by  Rubiuo  {l/iAtr  Mom.  6ieatit*Tf. 
p.  259,  Ac.)  that  in  theeady  part  of  the  republic, 
n;;  i  y  rhaps  d')wn  to  the  {loace  of  Caudinru,  iHa 
was  uoi  the  case,  but  that  peace  w^as  coocIiMieii 
a  mere  eenatn  eonnihan,  and  wilhset  any  e»- 
opemtion  of  the  people. 

(d.)  The  higi^  Judidal  power.  The  eoauus 
ceatarmta  were  in  the  first  place  the  highest  eoat 
of  appeal  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  27,  &c. ;  camp.  A^ 
PBLLATio),  and  'n  the  second,  they  had  to  trraJ] 
offences  committ^'d  n.^'ainst  the  slate  ;  hence,  all 
cases  of  prrdutlHo  and  iwijcttait^  and  no  taie  >»• 
volvinif  the  life  of  a  Koinaji  citizen  could 
cided  by  any  other  court.  (Cic.  p.  i>e*i.  3^  '^^ 
De  Re  JhtU.  ii,  36,  liL  4  ;  Polyk  ri.  4, 14  ) 

This  1  ast  rij^lit  was  revived  or  introduced  I'V  the 
Valerian  biw  ( Flat.  PwU.  1 1 ),  and  Jsporiui  Omra 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  l«i*5  of 
the  twdve  tables  increased  the  power  of  the  ccft' 
tariea  ia  this  rei^t ;  and  Senniu  Tnlliat  wcai. 
in  consistency  with  his  principles,  to  hnve 
obliged  to  constitute  his  national  a-ss-  mUy  si  tlw 
same  time  as  the  high  court  of  justice. 

All  the  jKiwers  which  we  have  hereinentionfdai 
possessed  by  the  centuries,  had  to  be  sanctiaw^ 
when  exercised,  by  the  curio*,  and  through  thi***^ 
tion  alone  they  became  valid  and  binding.  Theclec- 
tion  of  a  magistrate,  or  the  ^xuisingof  a  law,  tbot^^ 
it  was  mode  on  the  ground  of  a  senatas  coosaltinn, 
yet  laqnind  the  sanetioo  of  the  caries.  Bau  >° 
the  course  of  time,  the  a.«seinblv  shook  o(f  th:i 
power  of  the  curiae^  which  bocane  aaereiv  s  i^- 
mality,  and,  in  the  end,  idle  coriM  wm  wif^  ^ 
give  their  sanction  beforehand  to  what'"'' 
ceutories  might  determine.    This  was  eSeciit^  U 
thoPnblilian  Uw,  in  a  a  337.  (Liv.  viiL  12.) 
thus  ilie  ecntnries  gradually  became  po«ffeJ 
enough  to  dispense  with  the  unction  of 
BO  they  also  ac4uir«>d  the  right  of  discuwiii^  ^ 
deddiiig  upon  nattcn  whidi  woa  mi  bm^^ 
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fans  them  ia  the  form  of  a  senatuj  cansulium  ;  that 
I,  ihcy  aafuni  the  power  of  originating 


Ifl  refeimce  to  the  fli-ctlon  of  inatMitratra,  the 


cngiDallj  were  not  allowed  to  elect  anv 
"boM  wh»         fRypoted  bj  the  pre- 

ui  '\  »ho  himstlf  was  entirely  giiided  l»r  the 
ir»aittiMiii  «f  the  Moate  ;  b«at  in  the  coarse  of  time, 
tfc^  penple  liiHtnl  thcnr  right  m  frr  m  to  •Uige 
tfc'  prf  .drn*  to  prwpci^c  tinv  raiidtdate  that  iiii^ht 
«&r  hia>ri^  viUioiu  the  prerioiu  Mnftinn  of  the 
MMkk  TVi  chBfte  took  phee  ftbont  ■lc482. 
ia  l«culatiTe  nieararea  a  lenatna  consul tnm  wai 
radupemhle,  and  this  tenatiu  oonfaltum  was 
knca(ht  before  the  people  by  the  consal  or  the 
Bsaiiir  vho  bad  or^inated  the  measure,  after 
it  ha/i  preciously  Vrm  pihiLilf^d  in  pablic  for 
•ftatteii  diiys,  to  give  the  people  aa  opportunity 
•f  btcvaing  aoqnainted  with  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
pssed  bw.  (A|  pi.iii,  de  B<iL  Civ.  i.  59  ;  Cic.  p. 
Sut^  51,  M  Pinrn,  Id.)     W bethcr  tbe^^mitia 

irt«l  M  the  niprcmc  court  <if  jiisticc,  is  iiTU'crtain, 
M  kaa  «e  haf*  ao  caEaaiple  of  a  lenatus  coosultum 


T"ir  I  mrtla  o-r.'uriata  cnuM  1>p  hfld  only  on 
dta  nmifinlm  or  /attt,  on  which  it  was  lawful  to 
%MKt  boHMa  wHh  {>e<>plc,  and  tb«  lambn-  of 
Miih  dfejt  in  every  year  waa  about  ISO  (V.trro, 
Ai  X»      ru  29  ;    FesU  $.  v.  ComtHales  dtet  ; 
ybmlLSaL  L       :  bat  on  die*  mfatti  (that  is, 
imjk^/m^l  coanpw  JhmX  «ad,  at  fintt,  also 
wo  toe  Bimdtnai",  no  rotnuta  wifd  he  hi-ld,  nntll 
v\  ac.2«7  tae  llortc:i&Iun  law  ordain-'d  that 
tfie  tcndinae  should  be  rrgardcd  as  dies  &8ti 
(  Mi.n.'i.  S<t^.  i.  1()  I,  so  that  henceforth  comiiia 
'jatfin  U  licld  on  the  nundinea,  though  it  was  dune 
(Ot.  arf  iltt.  L  14.)   Conitia  for  the  pur- 
p« poftsin?  la".  -  VP  .Id  not  e^cn  be  hr\.i  nn  all 
im  huu.  {Ck.  ih  vrav.  Cob$.  1 0.)    '1  he  comitia 
^kctea  %mk  place  every  year  at  a  certain 
yr.'i.  '.hoj-.'h  it  dq^nded  Uf.on  the  «-nale  and  the 
fvmi\  u  to  whether  tbey  wished  the  elections  to 
^  fhm  ceiUtr  or  later  tlwa  woaL  (Cic.  jk  MU. 
X  «i  Fin.  x'm,  4,  p.  Mmrem.  25.) 

Th>t  piaice  where  the  c«*nt«nes  mft,  was  the 
^^^w*  Martiua  (Cic.      Q.  FraL  ii.  'J  ;  Dionys. 
S4,  riL  5S),  which  contained  the  septa  for  the 
» tahertiAcijlum  for  the  president,  and  tht* 
fnUkm  for  the  augurs.    (Cic.  p.  Hob.  I'erd. 
U  zir.  7  ;  Varro,  Ih  Vb^  LuL  tL  87.) 

TV  prci  <5,  nt  at  tho  comitia  was  the  snmc  magis- 
Uuc  wU  conroked  them,  and  this  right  was  a 
inra«|»  if  iIm  ewenli^  Hid,  «  their  abeoiea,  of 
tN>nrart/>n.  \'C;c.  (i^/  F<'m.  x.  12.)  An  intcm-x 
also,  or  his  repreaentative,  the  mogister 
m^Kkewiw  eoBveae  and  prsride  at  the 


At 


WW. 


2.1,  XXV.  2  ;  Cic.  /)<•        il.  4.) 


At  bcsmiuog  the  republic,  the  uaefectus 
■^Ua&ece^ftr  theelecti«i</tlwfint 

(Liv.  L  60)  ;  and  the  oeasors  assembled 
y  geiyle  only  on  aivonnt  of  the  census  and  the 
(Vsrro,  /A'  L.  L,  tI.  86.)    In  cases 
*^  the  SMembly  was  constituted  as  a  court  of 

tepw,  iTiferior  inapistmtos  uftor  having  obtnin«l 
w  i^nnii*;(4i  of  Ui«  ciiiiiuk,  might  likewise  pre- 
(Lit.ixtIS.)    One  of  the  main  duties  dc^ 
^iiy  npon  the  president,  and  which  hf  had  to 
ff"^^)c(«t  bskiag  the  comitia,  was  to  consult 
iiaina  (ifapfairi)  Fer  this  porpoM,  the 
^•irittnitc  ru(ornji.itiicd  hr  an  atigur  went  out  of 
^     <aitj  in  the  mcming,  and  choee  a  taber- 
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naculum  or  templum.  There  the  augur  begtia  his 
observations,  and  ga%c'  his  Apinion  cither  that  the 
comitia  miglit  be  held,  or  that  they  must  he  deferred 
till  another  day.  I'his  declaration  was  given  to 
the  magistrate  ;  aaid  wlmthe  awpieee  were  frveitt^ 
abie,  the  people  '.vrrc  called  tnj< "fti  r,  ^vhich  was 
done  by  three  successive  and  distinct  acts :  the 
6rst  was  quite  a  geneval  ioTilirtioii  to  come  to  tlio 
as«enil)ly  (inlicium^  Varro,  De  L.  L.  vL  94,  com  p. 

HH),  At  the  same  time  when  this  invitation 
was  pradaimed  envwi  eioanpi  or  tU  moem,  a  horn 
was  blown,  which  bcmg  the  more  audible  signal, 
is  mentioned  by  some  writers  alone,  and  without 
the  inlidnm.  (OeUius,  xt.  27  ;  Vaim,  Ije  L,  L, 
V.  91.)  When  open  thM  l%Bal,  the  people  ns. 
semM»'d  in  inrgiilnr  nmssps,  theiv  followed  the 
second  uiii  by  the  accciuus,  or  the  call  ad  concionrm 
or  amveniionem  ;  tkat  ii|  to  a  regular  assembly^ 
and  the  crowd  then  separated,  crouping  theinM  lves 
according  to  their  classes  and  ages.  (Varro,  IM 
L.  L.  ri,  88.)  Hereupon  the  eoaral  appetted, 
onlering  the  poojile  to  come  ad  comitia  criifunata  ; 
and  led  the  whole  exerdtua — fioi^  in  these  comities 
the  Roman  people  are  always  emceivcd  as  aa 
r  xercitus  —  out  of  the  city,  to  the  Campos  Martins. 
(VairOf^C}  lav.  zjuiju  15.)  It  was  customary 
from  the  eai^eet  tinciftr  aa  armed  foree  to  occupy 
the  Janiculum,  when  the  people  were  assembled  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  for  the  purpose  of  pri»feciitig 
the  city  against  any  sudden  attack  of  the  neighbour- 
ing people  ;  and  on  the  .Janiculum,  a  vezillura  was 
hoi«t' d  during  the  whole  time  that  the  af^sprobly 
lasted.  I  his  custom  continued  to  be  obeervcd  evm 
at  the  time  when  Rotnc  had  ik)  longer  any  thing 
to  fear  front  the  neigh bourii>g  tribes.  (Liv.  1,  c.  j 
Gell.  XV.  27  ;  Macrob.  6tit.  I  16  ;  Dion  Cass. 
xxxtH.  27«  && ;  Serr.  ad  Am.  yin.  1.)  When 
the  people  were  thus  rcgxilarlv  n^'eniljlcd,  the  busi- 
ness was  commenced  with  a  sukum  sacrihce,  and  a 
prayer  of  the  pretident,  who  then  took  hk  seat  on 
Ilia  trihnnai.  (Dionys.  vii.  x.  .12  ;  liiv.  xxxi. 
7,  XXXIX.  15  i  Cic.  p.  Mttren.  I  ;  Lir.  xxvi.  2.) 
The  president  then  opened  tbe  bisineM  hy  kying 
befop-  the  people  the  subject  for  the  decision,  upon 
which  they  hiMl  beoi  coiiTened,  and  concluded  his 
exposition  with  the  vorda:  veUks^JaUati*  QuirHea^ 
e.  g.  bdlum  mdici,  or  tU  M.  TuUio  aqna  igtU  inter- 
dictum  sH,  or  'vvhnt-vf.r  the  subject  might  be.  This 
formula  wa^  the  Dijummg  one  in  oil  comitia,  and 
the  whole  exposition  of  the  president  was  called 
twfatio  (Liv.  iv.  5,  vi.  40,  x\\.  1  7,  xxii.  10,  xxx.  4.^  ; 
cic  />«  Fin.  ii.  16,  ui  Fiton.  2;>,  p.  Dom.  1 7,  30  j 
Cell.  T.  18.)  When  the  eomitia  wera  aoMmUed 
for  the  purpose  of  an  election,  the  prexiding 
magistrate  had  to  read  out  the  names  of  the  can* 
didstea,  and  might  exeieiie  his  iaflnencc  by  rc* 
coniiuondlug  the  one  whom  he  thonght  nmst  tit  ti  r 
the  office  in  question.  (Lir.  x.  22,  xxii.  tie 
was,  hotraw,  not  obliged  to  aaaonnee  the  namea  ef 
all  the  candidato.s  that  offered  themselves  ;  as,  for 
example,  if  a  candidate  had  not  attained  die  Iegi< 
timate  age,  or  when  he  sued  for  one  office  without 
having  been  invested  with  those  through  which  he 
had  to  pasji  prcvioysly,  or  if  there  wna  any  other 
legal  obauide  ;  nay,  the  president  misht  dct  laru, 
that  if  a  person,  to  whom  he  had  anjmdi  objection, 
should  yet  be  elected,  he  would  not  recognise  his 
election  as  valid.  (Liv.  iii.  21,  xxiv.  7  ;  VaL  Max. 
iil  8.  §  8.)  If  the  assembly  had  been  eenvened 
for  the  purpose  of  pussing  a  legislative  mensnrr, 
the  president  usually  recoauacudcd  the  proposal,  or 
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ke  aunkt  grant  to  otbers,  if  tlwy  detircd  it,  per- 
mission to  n\K-nk  al»oat  the  measure,  either  in  ito 
fiivour  or  against  it.  {GMcitmem  dare^  Liv.  iiL  71* 
xxxL  e,*t,  ifii.  34  ;  Appian,  De  B.C.  L  11  ; 
Dion  Csuw.  xxrviii  i  ;  Q  ;!Ti!i1,  ii.  4.  §  X)  In  this 
caae,  howetw,  it  was  custoniary  for  jaivate  per- 
aoM  to  ipciik  httan  my  magistrate,  and  the  ontDll, 
until  the  time  of  Gracchus,  while  speaking  turned 
their  iue  towaxda  the  ctwuttum  and  the  senate 
Immm.  (Dion  OMiL  snicM  ;  Cie.  £mL35  ; 
Plut,  C.  Graci'k  5,  Tif>.  Gmwli.  1 4.^  >Vhen  the 
comitiii  acted  as  a  court  of  justice,  the  president 
stated  the  ertme,  pmpoeed  tM  pnniilinwnt  to  be 
ioflkted  upon  the  offender,  and  then  allowed  others 
to  speak  Mther  m  dafeiiM  of  the  accused  or  again^ 
him. 

When  the  subject  farooffht  before  the  assembly 
was  sufficiently  discussed,  the  president  oUled 
upon  the  people  to  prepare  for  voting  hy  the  words : 
ite  im  tufra^mm^  hmujmamtAiu  dm.  ( Liv.  xxxi. 
7.)  He  then  passed  the  stream  Pctn>ni.a,  and 
went  to  the  sep^o.  If  the  number  of  citizens 
pffMeat  at  the  aaaembly  was  thought  too  small, 
the  derision  rniuht  be  d<'ferred  till  another  day, 
bat  this  was  rarely  done,  and  a  question  was 
VBually  put  to  the  Tele,  each  ceiitwy  was  bat 
n'prrst'Mtrd  bv  a  fewtitiz-  ns.    (Liv.  vii.  Ifl  ;  Cic 

f.ii€isL  51,  d»  Ltg.  Agr.  ii.  9  ;  Plut.  Tib.  Gracck, 
8{  Dion  GbM.  xxsAt,  80.)  Reapeetin^  the 
manner  in  which  the  rotes  were  given  in  the  ear- 
liest times,  opinions  are  dirided :  some  think  that 
they  were  given  viva  Tooe,  and  oUicfi  by  means 
of  oatuM^  or  fal  both  ways,  thcmgh  it  seems  to 
be  mora  probable  that  calculi  were  used.  The 
leges  tabelkriae  introduced  a  cb&nge  in  this 
respect,  ordaining  thai  the  votoa  ahould  be  given 
in  writing.  [Lboba  TAnEttARiAK.]  But  pre- 
vious to  the  leges  tabelioriae,  the  ruga  Lore*, 
who  sahseqaeiitty  eoUeetod  the  written  votes, 
stood  nt  the  fntrancc  of  the  septa,  and  asked 
every  cituseu  for  his  vote,  which  was  taken  down, 
and  used  to  detemine  tiie  vote  of  eadb  esntary. 

(Dionys.  vii.  HJ.')  In  legislative  assemblies,  the 
voter,  probably  from  the  earliest  times,  sknified 
his  disapproval  by  the  arard  anliqno^  and  his  ap- 
piroval  by  mti  roffOM.  (Liv.  vi.  38,  x.  8,  xxz.  43, 
xxxi.  8,  xxxiiL  25  ;  Cic  de  Lfg.  ii.  10.)  At 
elections,  the  name  of  the  successful  candidate 
was  mentioned  to  the  rogator,  who  had  to  mark 
the  fiivourablf^  rot^s  by  dots  which  he  made  by 
the  side  of  tho  name  \  bcucc  punda  Jerrc^  to  be 
sneesasful.  (Liv.  x.  13,  22,  xxix.  22.)  The 
custom  of  voting  at  elections  by  tablets  with  the 
name  of  the  candidates  written  on  them,  was  in* 
trodoeed  fai  B.  <x  1 89,  hy  the  lex  Oabinia  tabeUacia 
(Cic.  Dc  Lff/.  iii.  IG)  ;  two  years  later  L.  Cassius 
introduced  the  same  custom,  in  cases  of  the 
eootttia  adhig  as  a  court  of  justice  (Cic.  BtmL 
27),  and,  afterwards,  it  was  established  also  in 
legislative  assemblies,  and  in  cases  where  the 
comitia  tried  persons  for  perduellio.  [LaoKflTA* 
BBLI.ARIAK.]  The  two  taUcts  which  were  given 
to  ea»  h  person  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  legi-<>- 
laiive  measures,  were  marked  the  one  with  U 
and  the  other  with  A  {uti  rogoM  and  amtiqtto.  Cic 
<x/  AU.  i.  14).  At  elections,  the  citizens  obtained 
blank  tablets,  that  they  mkht  write  upon  them 
the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  Uiey  TStod. 
(Cic  PhiL  xi.  8  ;  Pint.  C.  Grareh.  .5,  Cut.  Afh.  4C  ; 
Plin.  £^>uL  it,  25.)  lu  judicial  assemblies,  every 
aitiaen  raosivad  two  taUeti  nadnd  A  (dMoo) 
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and  C  (condemnc'),  and  there  pcrliapft,  a, 

third  tablet  containing  the  letters  N.  (m« 
liqnti\  but  this  is  an  unoertun  point.  Tbcre  were 
in  the  Campus  Martins  septa  or  indosiues  (wrbetH<<r 
they  cxisti-d  from  the  earliest  times  is  ttnknown), 
into  which  one  class  of  cilixens  woa  admitted  after 
awrthcr  iar  the  purpose  cl  voting.    The  fiist  thai 
entered,  were  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  etjfiiCeBt 
then  followed  the  tirst  class  and  so  wi.     It  rertr 
rarely  lifurrr^  that  the  lawast  daaa  vaa  cal\(^ 
upon  to  vote,  as  there  was  no  neceasity  foe  it, 
unless  the  first  cUue  did  not  Mree  writh  t^ 
aqaHesi   (Dionys.  iv.  20,  vS.  891,  ^nii.  83;  x.  17 : 
Liv.  i.  43.)    After  the  time  when  the  comitia  of 
the  centuries  became  smslgamsfi^d  with  thoee  «C 
the  tribes,  prevfatts  to  eadt  amamhly,  >  large  apaee 
near  the  vilhi  publica  was  surrounded  with  an  »• 
closure,  and  divided  into  compartments  far  th« 
several  tribes.    The  whole  of  tnis  enclosure  was 
called  eeftt  septa,  cnreeres,  or  cemetOi:  ncd  in 
later  times  a  stone  buiHinir,  rwtaininir  the  wh<  i 
people,  was  erected ;  it  was  divided  into  com- 
partments for  the  dasses  at  wall  aa  tha  trikea  ami 
centuries  ;  the  access  to  these  coTn;\Trtmrr''« 
£mned  by  narrow  passages  called  pontes  or  /xmU*- 
ealL    Ota  culsring,  the  eitiawis  rcccieaA  Aev 
tiblcts  (Cic.  (ul  Ati.  i.  14,  de  fytv.  iii.  17,  t*»  /*^^. 
15,  9.  Plane  6)  ;  and  when  they  had  a»saited 
wMhon  €tm  enckmires,  they  passed  oat  ti  tham 
again  by  a  pons  or  ponticulus^  at  which  they  threw 
their  vote  into  a  chest  {dsta)  which  was  watched 
by  ro^otonu.  Hereupon  the  rogaiom  collected  the 
tablets,  and  gave  them  to  the  d:tri6«tones,  who  daa- 
sified  and  counted  the  votes,  and  thenbaTidM  th-^ 
over  to  the  euwtodety  who  again  chedced  them  o&  ov 
poinUaaariMdoaaiablet   ( Comp.  CSe.  is  18 

—  *' vos  rogatores,  rng  diribitorcs,  TPS  COStod**! 
tabuUanim.**)  The  order  m  which  the  centones 
voted,  was  determined  in  tim  Servian  eeustitntisB, 

in  the  mnnni^r  drsmbrr!  n^iorf  ;  l^iit  :\*trr  th*?  nnidn 
of  the  centuries  and  tribes,  the  order  was  detmiMMd 
by  lot :  and  this  was  «  matlsr  ef  «i  sHghl  iayBrt 
anco.  hiiK  i  it  fit  ^uently  happened  that  the  vote  of 
the  hnt  determined  the  manner  in  which  sabse^ 
quent  ooaa  totod.  Tha  Toting,  of  coarse,  was  con- 
tinued, until  the  majority  was  ascertained,  b  ^ 
case  of  elections,  the  successful  candidate  was  prtw 
claimed  twice, —  first,  by  the  praeco,  and  then  by 
the  preaidanty  and  witwrnt  this  rmuntiatio  dw 
election  wjisn<»t  valid.  After  th*'  >  ^:»iness  was 
done,  the  prt^sident  pronounced  a  praver  (CScu 
Plane.  61, p.  Mure*.  \\ aodteiaBed  tta  i^nmlilj 
with  the  word  disctdiU, 

Cases  are  frequmtlj  mentiooed  in  which  the 
pcoesedings  of  Oa  assembly  were  dislnrheA,  ss 
I  that  it  was  necessary  to  defer  the  busineiis  till 
another  day.  This  occurred — 1.  when  it  was  dis- 
oovered  tlmt  the  aaB|»e»  had  been  anfisvovrable, 
or  when  the  gods  manifested  their  displsMUte  \>f 
rain,  thunder,  or  lightning  ;  2.  when  a  trbrme 
interceded  (Liv.  xlv.  21  ;  Dionys.  vi.  89  ;  Cic  ta 
VvU  3)  I  3.  when  the  aan  set  before  the  business 
was  (TTer,  for  it  was  a  principle  that  the  nii^pices 
were  valid  only  for  one  day  £rom  sunrue  to  snotet 
(Varm,  De  L.  L,  vii.  51  ;  Dion  Cass.  nzix.  tt  ; 
Liv.  X.  22,  xli.  17  ;  r)iiiM',  ^.  iv,  11)  ;  1.  v.hena 
morbas  oomitiaii*  occurred,  i.  e.  when  (me  uf  the 
assewhied  dtiaens  waa  snaed  whh  an  epiletitie  fit 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  33  ;  GelHus,  xlx.  '2  ;  .\l.-»crr>b. 
Sat.  ii  8)  ;  5.  when  the  vexillum  was  taken  away 
fhifli  tha  Jaaiffidmi,  thii  hfliqg  a  signal  which  aU 
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cioTM  ka  ta  oli<7  (Lit.  zxxiz.  15  ;  IKon  C$m. 

Xijni  27  ;  Maeroh.  Hut.  i.  \6) ;  6.  when  any 
pjBoit  or  hmtrrecticin  broke  out  in  the  citv,  as 
If^-yivw}  now  and  then  during  the  Utter  period 
if  dMNpdific.  (Cir.  p.  fkjt.  36.)  In  all  thcM 
cw*,  !^e  a»»nMy  hal  to  coiitimif  Us  liuaincss  on 
►«e  oditr  day,  sometuues  on  the  next.  The 
sir  purptioa  seeflM  to  have  )>e<-o  in  the  case  of 
tfi*  election  of  the  censors,  for  if  both  cfiTi!  -!  not  b« 
ei^elred  so  the  sasie  dar,  it  was  neccssan-  to  b^in 
Ae  cbctia  aftBd^  and  if  one  had  been  sleeted, 
Vb  elcctiaB  »'i5  i^t  T-il'H.  (Llr.  ix.  34) 

lY.  CoMtTiA  TftiiftTA  ^^<cKAiy<ria  ^uXrrucI^). 
TkiB  ifwMiMlik»wMfc  were  caUed  infeiiexittcnee 
h  t'lM  cowtmitMn  pf  ^crnm  Tulliua,  who  dinded 
t:KEaasmtcnilaf]r  into  thirty  local  trih's.  Asthese 
i  \'u'mm  wen  origwMy  a  pturly  ti  po-Taphical  «r- 
nr^etl,  th(  y  %r<  ro  of  little  or  iio  iinix>rtnncc  to 
tte  lato ;  bat  ill  the  oouzse  of  time,  these  local 
£<i)aM  fivnad  mto  a  polities  viuon,  and  the 
I'lnnUra  ti  the  tribat  became  most  formidable 
«f  those  of  the  centimes.  The  decision  upon 
i-e  ^iion  as  to  what  portion  of  the  Roman 
p^pibtion  had  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  comitia 
l"!tK.si,  deppods  upon  the  question,  as  to  whether 
toe  trtW  wot  institated  as  a  lucal  organ  isiition 

Ae  iMe  people  (plrkians  and  plebeians),  or 
▼WtW  they  wpT^  intrn<i<"d  for  th^  plebeians 
*c^y.  Most  modem  writers  hare  adopted  the 
•MoMsf  Niebuhr,  that  the  patricians  were  not 
wmtdcrtd  ai  rnfmUrs  of  the  trilu  is  and  that  ac- 
r^!B|ilj,  titey  had  no  right  to  take  pan  in  their 
a.^/itiLbr),  until  the  time  «f  the  deeemtiiat  legis- 
lati^a.  Tli<-  jii^^tion  w  not  unc  that  can  bo  proved 
■ilb  atitfactoiy  eridcoce  ;  bat  at  any  rate  no 
■■amlaifvmMit  haa  yet  been  bnoftht  Ibrward 
titBpict  Niebishr's  vi<-w,  for  the  fact  of  p;itric!an8 
^  ^etr  cbcnU  being  present  at  the  place  of 
■"tiBf  (Ur.  n.  MX  for  the  purpoae  ef  dktnrbing 
'  ci^M  tntmia  and  preventing  their  coniinc  to 
i  err  icon,  does  not  prove  that  they  possessed  the 
n|Alflf«(itin|^.  AftfvUietime  of  tbedeamviimte^ 
1*1 -*  fwtricisM  had  the  right  of  voting  in  the  as- 
•cJsUie*  «rf  Uie  tribf-#,  \v>iich  were  then  also  con- 
"■•i  hythe  higher  magistratca.  (Liv.  iii.  71  ; 
TaiBcp.) 

The  aisemhiies  of  the  trIlH'fl  had  orii^inally 
*'7  s  local  power  ;  they  were  iiilcndcd  to  ool- 
[en  the  tribntanu  and  to*  furnish  the  coatiiifeiits 
iH- anny  (DionvH.  iv.  14,  Sec);  they  may 
Bmn  AiKuime^  the  int^nal  a&irs  of  each 
flK  n«h  as  the  making  er  keeplaf  up  of  mods, 
**Qi,isB<J  the  like.   But  their  influence  gradually 
"^'frsiiei,  for  the  commonalty  being  OMtte  nume- 
^  tbe  patrieiaiM,  and  b«B^  in  a  atale  of 
r^ft'i  itii?  dov.-lopnicnt,  and  guided  by  active 
uti  «ii«qr4;tie  mbunes,  the  internal  administration 
the  tribes  gndoally  amamuii  tlw  chataeter  ef  an 
»<liisililstntian  of  th.>  int:-n)al  affairs  of  the  republic, 
*U«  tiu  cmaitia  of  the  oentttries  were  more  cal* 
to  iifffmiit  tbe  state  in  iu  lelationa  ta 
''^'kt,  cfKintrin.    An  the  commonalty  grew  in 
||*'*(^[th,  it  made  greater  claims ;  each  victory  gave 
ftiA  MRge,  and  thus  the  comitia  tributa 
gfa^y  aniaifed  the  following  powers :  — 
^»  nit  ebetun     tk*  m/erior  magittratM^  whose 
f*»  il  vu  to  proiect  the  commonalty  or  to  super- 
Wjai  the  afturs  of  the  tribes.    The  Publilian 
a. c  471, secured  to  the  comitia  tributa  the 
2P'*'«l«ting  the  tribunes  of  the  ulebs.  (Liv.  ii. 
Uii9ikii.U.)  lBUk«ninHr,tbaMdi 
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aware  deeled  bj  Aem,  though  the  conle  oediles 

were  elected  at  a  different  time  from  the  plebeian 
aediles  and  under  the  presidency  of  a  constil. 
(GelL  xiii.  15,  vi.  9  ;  Cic.  p.  Plane.  4,  20,  22,  ad 
Aft.  iv.  3,  ad  Fam.  viiL  4  ;  Liv.  ix,  46,  xxv.  2.) 
At  a  6till  later  time,  the  quaestors  and  tribunen  of 
the  eoldicxa,  who  had  lieforo  lieen  appointed  by 
the  consuls,  were  appointed  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
tribes.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  vii.  30,  in  Vni.  5  ;  Liv.  iv. 
54,  vii.  5,  ix.  30  ;  Sail.  Jug.  65.)  The  proconsuls 
to  be  sent  into  the  provinces,  and  the  prol<mgati<m 
of  the  impprlum  for  a  mapriKtmt.  w  ho  was  already 
in  a  province,  were  likewise  poutu  which  were 
detenniaed  bjr  the  tribea  in  klar  times.  (Ltr.vili, 


23,26,  ix.  42,  X.  22,  xx^ii.  22,  x^ix  ]:'>,  xxx 
27,  xxzi.  50.)    The  inferior  magistrates  elected 
by  the  tribal  ate; — the  triumfiri  capitalea, 

tnm-iviri  rjirinr^taloB,  the  niralnrrs  vianim,  decem- 
viri Utibus  judicandis,  tribum  aerarii,  magistri 
Tieemm  et  pagomm,  praeCMi  aimcme,  dmmiTiri 
navale.%  qninqucviri  muris  turribusqne  reficiendis, 
triumviri  ooloniae  deducendae,  triumviri,  qoatuor- 
viri,  &C.,  mensarii,  and  lastly,  after  the  Domitian 
law,  B.C.  104,  also  the  members  of  colleges  of 
priests.  The  pcmtifex  maxiinns  had  bwrn  elected 
by  the  people  from  an  earlier  timet.  (Liv.  xzv.  5 ; 
Cic  dc  Lf<i.  Agr.  il  7.) 

2.  Hie  letjidatirm  pmeer  fif  the  comitia  tributa 
was  at  first  very  insignihcnnt,  tur  all  they  could 
do  was  to  pass  resolutions  and  make  rcguUtiont 
conccminf?  the  local  nffiiirs  of  the  tribes,  but  thcj 
did  not  in  any  way  aticct  the  state  as  a  whole. 
But  after  m  time  when  the  tribea  began  to  be  the 
renl  ri  presentatives  of  thf  p<^ople,  matltrs  afT^  cting 
the  whole  people  also  were  brought  before  them 
by  the  ttiMuiea,  whieh^  fimned  aa  mdliitiona,  were 
l.ii  !  h  fnre  the  senate,  where  they  might  either  be 
sanctioned  or  rejected.  This  piactice  of  the  tri- 
bnla  eondtia  gradrndly  aeqmred  fir  them  the  right 
i  of  taking  the  initiative  in  any  measure,  or  the 
ri^bt  of  originating  measures,  until  in  b.  c.  449 
thia  right  wia  lece^iieed  and  mnctioaed  bj  a  hnr 
of  L.  Valerina  Publicola  and  M.  Ilomtins  Bar- 
batus.  (Lir.  ill  55,  67  ;  Dionys.  xi.  45.)  This 
law  gave  to  the  deoees  passed  by  the  tribes  the 
power  of  a  real  /at,  binding  upon  the  whole  people, 
provided  they  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  («(^nnt'» 
and  the  popiilusi,  that  is,  the  people  assembied  m 
the  comitia  cnriiita  or  in  tlie  comitia  eentiiriata. 
(Dionys.  X-  4,  8'J  )  At  first  the  tribes  nt  t.  <!  with 
considerable  moderation  and  modesty,  diMUiising 
only  those  subjects  which  affected  their  own  elder 
or  indivifliirii  plebeians,  »uch  m  thi^  nrTinesty  after 
the  secessiun,  plebeian  magistrates,  usury  and  the 
like.   In  &  o.  3S9,  the  PaUaian  bw  emwled  srf 

piMgritn  omnes  Qninlex  tenerent.  (Liv.  vili.  12.) 
This  law  was  either  a  re-eiuictmcnt  of  the  one 
pamed  in  b.  c  449,  er  eantalned  a  men  detailed 

specification  of  the  ca-sea  in  which  plebisk-ita  should 
be  binding  up(m  the  whole  nation,  or,  lastly,  it 
made  tiieir  validitjr  independent  of  tiie  lanction  of 
other  comitia,  so  that  nothing  would  he  required 
except  the  assent  of  the  senate.  In  a.  c.  287,  the 
Horteniian  law  was  passed,  which  seems  to  have 
been  cmly  a  revival  and  a  confirmation  of  the  two 
preceding  laws,  for  it  was  framed  in  almost  t!ie 
same  Unm  (Tlin.  //,  N.  xvi,  10  ;  (iell.  xv.  27  ; 
Oaius,  i.  3)  ;  but  it  may  also  be,  that  the  Horten- 
sian  law  made  the  j»leliis<,it;i  ;';rh'}iendent  of  tho 
sanction  of  the  senate,  so  tliat  henceforth  the 
ttibnti  wen  ^nila  tedepeadeal  in  their 
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tflg^Mj|atiT«  dnraeter.  Ouinliw  conndte  piteeding 

a  pkbiscitum.  It  is  true,  occur  after  this  time  ia 
nmay  imtancett,  but  it  doea  not  foUow  that  ibr  thia 
nason  a  aenatna  tanaaltntn  was  rteemaiy  for  ererv 

plebiscitum  (Dionys.  ix.  41),  f»)r  wf  must  dis- 
tinguish between  those  plcbiscita  which  affcctoi 
the  rights  of  the  pcoj^,  and  those  which  tooehed 
upon  the  admiautntion  of  the  republic  ;  the 
fomicr  of  tli':'*<f  ;tr»'  mnatanflv  mfTifioiH-d  with- 
out a  soiiutus  ciiiittuUuu),  but  Uie  latl^T  never. 
[Plkuiscitwhi.] 

3.  'I%e  jwlicial  poirer  of  tlu>  coinitia  tribnt.i  wns 
much  more  limited  than  that  of  the  comitia  ceu- 
tnri^a,  inawnifh  m  they  eoold  taka  eogninnce 
only  of  offences  against  tlio  majVsty  of  the  people, 
while  all  crimes  committed  against  the  state  were 
brought  hefon  the  oenturiea.  Erta  patrieiBns, 
when  they  had  ofTended  a^a^n3t  the  commoniilty 
or  its  members,  were  tried  and  fined  by  the  tribes. 
This  again  constitates  a  diffcrenoe  between  the 
judicial  power  of  the  centuries  and  that  of  the 
tribes,  for  the  former  could  inflict  capital  punisli- 
ment,  but  the  latter  only  fines.  There  arc,  in- 
dwad»  cnaa  hi  which  the  tribes  might  appear  to 
have  sentenced  persons  to  exile  ;  but  such  exile  is 
not  the  result  of  a  real  verdict,  but  only  a,  measure 
taken  agaiaat  those  who  during  the  trial  went  into 
Yoluntary  exile,  which  mi^^lit  then  be  made  a  ne- 
cessary  exile,  by  the  uUerdidio  aquae  ct  ignis  being 
■diled.  (Litr.  m,  3,  xxrl  3;  Cic  Orat  p.  Dem. 
16,  dec.)  When  the  tribes  acquired  this  right  is 
uncertain,  for  that  it  waa  not  on^^inally  possessed 
by  thera,  it  clear  from  th«  exyressioM  naea  by  our 
authorities.  The  offences  for  which  persons  were 
summoned  before  the  tribes,  were  bad  conduct  of  a 
magistrate  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  neglect 
of  duty*  tU  niMgenent  of  a  war,  embezzlement  of 
the  public  money,  and  a  rnriety  of  offences  of  pri- 
vate individual^  such  as  disturbance  ot  the  public 
peace,  usury,  adolterf,  and  the  like.  The  oomitia 
tribula  also  acted  as  conrtJi  of  appeal,  e.  g.  when  a 
person  protested  against  a  fine  imposed  b^'  a  mo^i- 
Btrate.  (Dbnya.  vii.  1 7 ;  Cie.  £M  Ltff.  Ul  8 ;  Lir. 
xl  \'2  ;  7n?uir.  Tii.  17.)  The  persons  nrted 
as  oocusers  in  the  comitia  tributa  were  the  tribunes 
and  aedilea. 

With  regard  to  tlic  time  at  which  tlicsc  comit  a 
were  or  could  be  convened,  the  same  regulations 
were  obaerrad  aa  at  the  oorattta  centnrmta.  Tliey 
nii;;ht  assemble  either  within  or  without  the  city, 
Ipt  not  further  from  it  than  lUOO  paces,  bccauae 
^e  power  of  the  tribunes  did  not  extend  further. 
For  elections  the  Campus  Mortius  was  usually 
chosen  (Cie.  ad  Alt.  iv.  3,  u<i  l\im.  vii.  30 ;  Pint. 
C.  Oraoek,  3),  but  sonictimes  also  the  forum,  the 
Capitol,  or  the  Circus  Flambius.  (Cic.  (ni  AtL  i. 
16;  Liv.  xxxiii.  10,  xxvii.21.')  The  j  rnMr!f»nts 
were  commonly  the  tribunes  who  were  supported 
Ij  tho  aedileo,  and  no  natter  eould  fao  hroaght  be- 
fore the  tribes  without  the  knowledne  and  consent 
of  the  tribunes  (Liv.  nvii.  22,  xxx.  41 ;  Cic  dc 
Leg.  Agr.  ii.  8)  ;  even  tho  aediles  eottld  not  Wb^  I 
a  proposal  before  then)  wlthnut  the  permission  of 
the  tribunes.  (Oeli.  iv.  4  ;  Dionys.  vi.  90.)  One 
<^  them  waa  chosen  either  by  lot  or  by  common 
i^;reemaU  to  act  as  president  (Lir.  iL  66,  iii.  64, 
\r.  57,  V.  17)  ;  but  his  colIeajjuM  usually  had  to 
sign  the  proposal  which  he  brought  before  the 
commonalty.  (Cic  p.Sejrt.  38,  4ti^,Agr,  ii.  *J.) 
\^  thr"  rmniti;i  tri^iiti,  li;>\vcvf«r,  more  htuI  more 
twsuiucd  tiie  character  ol  uatioiiai  asscmbiiea,  the 
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higher  magistrates  alao  •ooHtiBMi  aeteiaifnA 

dent.s,  thoiti  h  [  ■  rhaps  not  without  prcridiiilv  olv 
taining  the  permission  of  the  tribune*.  Tbere  an 
only  a  few  imtancea  of  higher  magistrates  picsidiaj 
in  the  comitia  tributa  when  assembled  for  poipow 
of  legislation  (Ftin.  //.  N.  xri.  15  ;  C\&.f.b^ 
24  ;  Dion  Case.  xxxviiL  6,  xxxix.  65 ;  Apfusn,  In 
lieU.  do,  iii  7t  27)  ;  but  the  con&dii  aiid  [.net«| 
often  appear  as  presidents  at  the  elections  i  f  tr- 
bunes,  aediles,  and  qiuiostors  (Liv.  iii  aS,  64; 
Difloya. is. 41, 43, 49 ;  Appian,  [k  lidL Ck.  iU\ 

Cic.  p.  PJ  'rr.  '20,  ad  Att.  iv.  3,  ia  Vai.  5,  a,i  F-m. 

viL  30)  ;  as  well  as  when  the  comitia  tribots  v*r« 
assembled  aa  %  coort  of  justice.  (Liv.  nv.  4] 
Appian,  Dc  Bell.  Civ.  I.  31  ;  Dion  (Jass.  xriiiL  1".) 

The  preparations  for  the  OHsitia  tribula  tm 
lesa  formal  and  aolemn  than  for  tha»ef  thse(» 
turies.    In  the  case  of  elections,  the  candidal.  > 
to  give  in  their  names,  and  the  ^ircsidm  <m- 
mnnicated  them  to  the  people.   (Ltv.  vL  64 ;  Ai- 
pian,  De  lieU.  Civ.  L  14.)    When  a  Icgiilatin 
measure  was  to  l>c  bronprht  before  the  assonblr.s 
tribune  (the  propc^er  of  the  bill  was  called  ngata^ 
and  the  others  adteripiom)  made  the  psofk  ae- 
tjuainted  with  it  in  cfiwimes.,  and  thst  tm  fh* tW 
preceding  nundixics.    The  same  was  the  eax  nnsth 
the  people  were  to  meet  as  a  court  of  jostioe.  Tb« 
au«pici;i  were  not  consulted  for  the  comifui  "f  tfit 
tribes,  but  the  tpectio  alone  waa  aafficient,  and  tbe 
trihonea  had  the  r%ht  of  lAmmHvHa.  The  oo- 
vening  of  these  assemblies  waa  likewis?  l?inii 
than  that  of  the  centuries,  for  the  tribone  wk>  bi 
been  choaen  to  pnaido  either  at  aa  chsdiai  « 
brought  forward  a  Togation,  simply  itm'if^f  tbf 
citizens  by  his  viatores,  who  wera  also  leot  intn 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  nvite  the  \tv^t 
living  at  a  distance.   (Appian,  De  BdL  de.  i.  2!^.) 
At  the  meclinp  itself,  he  hat  on  \h*-  tribensi  mf> 
ported  by  his  colleaj^ues  (Liv.  xxv.  3  ;  Dion  Csia 
XTTtr,  65),  and  laid  bofon  the  people  his  bill,  ibe 
name  of  the  candidate,  or  made  t'lf^m  nc<|usinif<i 
with  the  nature  of  the  offenoe  ou  wmck  Ukt 
to  paaa  aentenee,  conclnding  with  the  woris  Nita. 
juU-atis  Qnirifr^.    The  bill  was  never  rraii  ' 
tribune  hunselt,  but  by  a  praeoo,  aad  thes  beg»a 
the  dehatea,  in  whidi  peiions  might  eidMraffM* 
or  rtx-nmniend  the  measure,  though  private  \w.v^'^'^ 
bad  to  oak  the  trilNiaea  for  permiaaioa  to  i{Mt. 
When  the  disensafaai  was  orer  the  pceaideBl  M 
upon  the  people  iU  In  m^nifjium,  as  at  tbe  cauita 
ccnturinta.  They  then  fonned  theiaselTesiniotfc^ 
tribes,  which,  like  the  centiiriea,  ascortaiesd  lW 
own  votes  m  enclosurea  (septa).   Which  of  ib< 
.15  tribes  wns  to  irivr  \H  votf  first,  was  deterauM^ 
by  lot,  and  lliat  tribe  was  called  priittxfa^  * 
prmeilpimm  (the  others  were  t< .nned  jmt  aassftir). 
The  vote  of  the  first  tribe  was  given  bv  8«ro^  p* 
son  of  distinction  whoae  name  was  laeutMio^  ia 
the  pleUacitam,  if  ft  waa  of  a  lefialitHo  aHm. 
The  manner  of  collecting  the  votes  was,  on  t 
whole,  the  same  aa  in  the  comitia  oenturuaa^  iu« 
aimomicing  of  the  veratt  of  tho  voMs  wai  lha 
nuMtiaiio.    If  it  so  happened  that  two  an'i^^a''^ 
had  the  same  number  of  votca,  the  qo<»ti<«  ^ 
decided  by  drawing  lota.  The  ciroaastaoMa  wwca 
might  caoae  the  meeting  to  break  ep  and  dfft:  <> 
business  till  another  day,  are  the  same  ai  tl»oM 
which  put  an  end  to  the  cnmitia  centariaia  1% 
however,  tho  people  w«ra  aMemhfed  as  a  coort, 
breaking  up  of  the  axseinbly  was  '.n  f.hf  txaaiA. 
eqoivalMit  to  an  at^uittai  (Ci&  f.  l^om.  It)'  " 
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iiv  dM  eeaum  the  mngan  deekivd  that  Mune 

'■-'rirJ'tv  bad  bc-en  neglected,  the  Jtcri't-  of  tlio 
iTmhlj  tlMreb]r  became  void,  aod  pcnoos  who 
M  tetn  Artrf  l>  aa  ottee  eM^ai  to  with' 
Inv. 

V*  71*  OMuifio  eemturiaia  mSjnd  wkk  A»  eomttia 
The  Serriaii  oenstitatioD  ««i  retained 

loahcred  lo  long  as  no  grcHit  change  t'xik  place  in 
Lie  rrpublic,  but  when  the  coinage  and  the  standard 
«(  propeitj  had  become  altered,  when  the  <»nititUr 
t  oa  t^  the  ansj  had  been  placed  on  a  difienot 
[•iciaj, lad  alyp%-  li!,  w-hfn  the  plL-UoianB  began 
b>  be  rNQgnixed  iu»  a  ric^u  arid  ca&tiulkl  clement 
a  lim  RuQiAn  itat«,  it  mutt  have  been  found  in- 
coaTfnient  t)  ii^ave  to  the  cquites  ami  the  fir.>'t 
<Lm  so  gRftl  a  prepoiMleranoL>  in  the  coniiiia  of  the 
nd  it  Imoubb  necesaary  to  aeeitre  nco'e 
•f***cr  ud  infloenre  to  the  deincK-nitic  fcletnent 
viidt  kad  grown  in  strength  and  wa«  still  gro^'iog. 
ft  mf  km  beta  the  iDtartkB  t«  eoamiie  the 

Ts'ttia  ercturialii  and  tributa  in  fuch  a  niamitT 
M  i*  only  one  assembly  of  them,  but  thia 
m  Mt  doae.  A  change  however  took  place, 
ttoagh  DO  writer  menliouM  titlicr  the  time  when  it 
*«■  walk  uar  in  what  it  ouitialed,  ao  thai  we  are 
ov  epinioti 

Tint,  M  to  the  time  of  the  change.    From  Liry 
{i.  i3)  and  Dionysioa  (iv.  21 )  it  would  appear  that 
Ihr  change  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  com- 
[ittwa  0^  the  35  tribea,  •'.  e  after  &  c.  'J4 1.  Some 
aodera  's  ril.  rs  then  furc,  refer  the  chaiij^c  to  the 
f^tawshiji  uf  C  Fkuuinius,  B.  c.  2'Jl),  who  is  said 
tF  hare  made  the  constitution  more  democmUc  ; 
v^  Niebahr  a  id  others  date  the  change  from 
the  ceDaonlttp  of      Fabius  and  P.  Dt^iu^,  u.  c. 
Ml  Batthna  ii  evidcnee  that  it  must  be  assigned 
to  em  an  carlic'r  date  than  thl*,  f-T  the  (trihua) 
Fvrectutfa  is  mentioned  as  early  as  &  c  iifii  in 
thi  sfeeiMi  «f  the  cofwnlar  tribonM  (Liv.  v.  \9\ 
tbe  pun?  comitia  tri!»iita  cannot  hp  meant, 
s  ctotom  jKaerogaiivB  is  a  thing  tmknown. 
The  qaMin  dboat  the  iMaaar  m  whiek  the 
M>abiriatJi>ii  of  the  two  kinds  of  con  iv.t  ^ .  ,is  ef- 
^aid,  has  beea  lb*  aabject  of  even  much  more 
^muiTa  mA  imht  than  that  abeut  the  tine 
*fc<a  U  vac  brovght  about.    The  most  ]>ro])ahle  of 
tiM  Macmos  opinions  which  have  been  advanced 
tkh  tnbject  is  that  of  O.  Pantagathus  (Fulv. 
'  r^'^m.  o4  IJe.  i.  43),  which  has  been  very  t  l.i- 
kwaself  walked  wu  l.y  Gottlins.    (Ge>rh.d.  Rom. 

pp^  ^jc^  oU{>,  6lc.)  I'antagathus 
WJrres  that  the  dtiMna«r  eadi  toihe  ««ta  divided 
ai»fi'e  pi«iiirrlv  daj^pc*,  cneh  crmnstinir  of  srniores 
•I  jmiorex,  so  that  t&:h  of  the  36  tribes  con- 
^**"d  tai  OMitoiea,  and  all  the  tribes  together 
^  entorif^  a  nunil  i-r  which  conT<«pond»  with 
the  of  a  Hciman  lunar  year.  Aco>rd- 
■t  to  dais  new  amngeawat,  the  five  ancient 
ct^,  ('.■Aided  into  st'iiiori^s  and  juniores,  con- 
t^Led  to  exm  as  before  (Liv.  xUii.  lt» ;  Cic 

■'■  ^ :  Sa!!.  Jhj,.  nr,\  hut  hone-forth  they  wi  n- 
^  cicoeiy  ooited  with  the  tribes,  whereas  belbre 
trfWa  had  beea  aete  local  divia!< 


  divialoRt  and  en- 

'j.di-peadent  of  property.    The  union  now 
was  that  the  daiwrw  became  subdivisions 
*  ^1rib«,  mi  tlMl  aceordingly  centuriM  occor 
^•T^i  m  the  dasset  and  in  the  tribes.    (Cia  p. 
20,  dt  lAg.  Agr.  ii  2.)    Each  tribe  con- 
tn  taitiaies,  two  of  the  first  class  (one  of 
ih»  Mriaii  and  caa  of  the  Jvnim),  t«a  ef  the 
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I  secead  (Ukewiae  aaiiont  and  jnniores),  two  of  the 

third,  two  of  the  fourth,  and  two  of  the  fifth  class. 
The  e^uites  were  likewise  divided  according  to 
tribes  and  centoriee  (Dionyt.  vi  IS,  viL  72),  and 
thiy  get  ui  t)  have  voted  with  the  first  class,  and 
to  have  been  in  fact  included  in  it,  so  as  to  be 
eaUed  centories  of  the  first  class,  (t  ic.  Phil.  ii. 
3a,  Liv.  xliiL  16;  AiircL  Vict  A  Vir.  lUudr.  57  j 
VaL  Max.  ri.  5.  §  3.)  The  r'-ntMrici^  of  the  cor- 
nicines,  tubicincs  and  fabri,  whu  ii  arc  uo  longer 
aMntaooed,  ]irot«bly  ceased  to  exist  as  distinct  ew> 
tnrief.  (Comp.  Cic.  de  He  PuU.  il  22.)  lie* pec t- 
iiig  the  manner  iu  which  the  votes  were  given, 
there  are  two  opiniona ;  according  to  the  ml,  a 
whole  tril>c  was  chosen  by  lot  to  j:ive  its  vote  (10 
ceiitun««)  first,  and  according  to  the  second,  one 
century  of  the  fiiat  chiss,  having  been  delerauBed 
hy  tot  If  we  adopt  the  former  opinion,  the  rotes 
of  the  ten  eaituries  oontained  in  a  tribe  would  have 
been  gi^w  sftw  another,  and  the  majority,  six. 
Would  have  t-onstifuted  the  result  or  vote  of  the 
tribe.  Now  as  18  out  of  the  35  tribes  constituted 
a  majority,  it  if  evident  that  108  oontaries  might 
have  con.«tituted  n  majority  a^in&t  the  remaining 
242.  This  ia  an  absurdity  of  which  we  cannot 
coaedve  the  Romans  to  have  been  guilty.  The 
voting  by  tribes,  therefore,  caimot  be  conceived  as 
rational,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  ten 
centuries  of  every  tribe  were  unanimous  ;  ilm  may 
have  been  the  oua  veij  often,  and  when  it  was  so, 
the  trihus  pmerogntiva  wrr*  certainly  the  trilM? 
chogcn  by  lot  to  give  its  uiuuumoiis  vote  firBU  But 
if  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
centuries  m akin;?  up  a  tn'h  the  true  rti-rnrity  could 
only  be  ascertained  hy  ch<x)sing  by  lot  one  of  the 
70  ccnturiae  of  the  first  class  to  give  its  vote  fin^ 
or  rather  it  was  decided  by  lot  from  whicli  tril^e 
the  two  centuries  of  the  first  daas  were  to  be  taken 
to  give  their  vote  fint  (Henee  tiie  |4inral  praarv- 
pativ(U\  Pseud.  Ascon.  ad  Cic,  in  Verr.  p.  I. 'JO  ; 
Liv.  X,  20.;  The  tribe,  mormver,  to  which  those 
eentnriea  bdonged  wUdi  voted  fint,  waa  itself  Ukco 
wise  called  trihus  praerojiiitiva.  Of  the  two  cen- 
turies, ogam,  that  of  scniores  gave  iu  vote  before 
the  juniores,  and  in  the  doonnwnle  botfi  wrcM  called 
1  .  t"i.  name  of  their  trihe,  ng  Caltria  juniorum 
(Liv.  xzvii  6»  >.  e.  the  juniores  of  the  first  class  in 
the  tribal  Galeria),  Aniama  jtmiorum  (Liv.  xxiv. 
7),  Veturia  juuiorum  (Liv.  xxvi.  22  ;  comp.  Cic, 
p.  Plane.  20,  PhU.  ii.  33,  De  Dir.  ii.  35).  As  soon 
as  the  pracrogativa  had  voted,  the  renuiitiatiu  took 
place,  and  the  remaining  centuriee  then  ddibented 
whether  they  phriuld  rrfe  the  same  way  or  not. 
When  this  vtHS  duiie  iiil  ihc  cenluxies  of  the  first 
tribe  proceeded  to  vote  at  once  (Dionys.  iv.  21 ),  fiw 
there  would  not  have  heen  time  for  the  350  cen- 
turies to  vote  one  after  another,  as  was  done  by 
the  193  centtviea  in  the  eoeaitia  centuriata.  (Cic 
p.  Plane  20,  in  Verr.  v.  IS,  p.  Ned.  m  Senai.  1 1, 
ad  Qmr.  7  ;  Liv.  x.  9,  22,  zziv.  7,  xxvi.  22^ 
zxviL  24  ;  Soei  Catt.  19.) 

These  comitia  of  the  centuries  comhincd  with 
the  tribes,  were  fax  more  deauH:ratical  than  the 
eomitia  of  the  centuries  ;  they  cootinned  to  be 
held,  and  preserved  their  power  along  with  the 
comitia  tribute,  even  after  the  latter  had  acquired 
their  sa]M«me  unportanee  in  the  repoblic.  During 
the  time  of  the  moral  and  politiod  corruption  of 
the  Romans,  the  latter  appear  to  have  been  chieily 
attended  by  the  populace,  which  was  guided  by 
the  tribvM^  aad  the  wealthier  and : 

a  2 
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able  citizen*  had  little  influence  in  them.  When 
the  libertini  and  all  the  Italians  were  incorporated 
in  the  old  thirty-five  trfbea,  and  when  the  politicnl 
cwToption  had  ri-a«.hf4  it«  height,  no  tracr  of  the 
•edate  ami  nuMU  ntte  ( humcter  waa  left  by  which 
the  comjiia  tnhuta  h^d  been  di»tin^nshed  in 
fimiler  timet,  (^^all.  CaL  37  $  gnet  Own.  4 1  ;  Cic. 
ii>f  Aft.  i.  If).)  Viulciire  and  hriliery  bccanif  tin' 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  needy  multitude  lent 
willing  ean  to  any  inatigatkm  Ctndag  from 
wealthv  brilMTs  and  trilnuies  who  wrre  mrre  dc- 
nagf^es.  ^ulla  tor  a  time  did  away  with  theiM; 
odious  procooimgt ;  dnce,  according  to  toait^  ho 
nli<<li»hod  the  cnniitiu  tri'mlri  ahoi/ejInT,  or,  ac- 
cording to  otbera,  deprived  them  of  the  right  of 
•kdiiiir  tbo  neerdot«a»  and  9t  all  their  kgidatire 

and  judicia!  power*.  (Vn\  in  JVrr.  i.  \  \  ].'»,  dr 
Lfgp.  111.  ;  i.iv.  Ef^  ;  Appian,  de  iitU.  Or. 
L  59,  98  ;  comp.  TmxBvnmk)  Bat  the  eonititu 
tion,  tuch  aa  it  had  existed  iM-foro  Snll;i,  wnn  re- 
•tored  ftoon  after  hi*  death  by  Pomj^y  and  others, 
with  the  exception  of  the  juritdictioUt  which  was 
for  ever  taken  from  the  people  by  the  legi»latii>n 
of  Sulla.  The  people  suffered  another  Iom  in  the 
dictatorship  of  J.  Caesar,  who  decided  upon  peace 
and  war  himself  in  connection  with  the  senate. 
(Dion  Cas,^.  xlii.  IM). )  H.-  h.id  also  the  wh.>le  of 
the  Icgiilatiyn  in  his  h;uul»,  throii^li  his  iiiriiK.nce 
with  the  magistrates  and  the  tribunes.  The 
people  thii«  retiincd  iMtliin;;  Tint  the  i  lectioti  of 
ningistrates  ;  but  evvn  thiji  iwwer  wtu  much  li- 

initedi  aa  Oaaaar  had  the  right  to  appoint  half  of 
the  magistrates  himself,  with  the  exreption  of 
the  consuls  (Suet.  Cae:  41  ;  Cic  I'kiUp.  vii.  6  ; 
DioB  CaM.  xliii  51),  and«  as  in  addition  to  this, 

he  rcconiirj.  nr^fd  to  the  people  those  candidates 
whom  he  wished  to  be  elected  :  and  who  would 
have  oppoi^ed  hie  with  ?  (Dion  Cam  xliiL  47 ; 
Appian,  df  Ml.  Cir.  ii.  IR.)  After  the  d-.-ith 
of  Caoaar  the  ounitia  eootinucd  to  be  held,  but 
weia  ilwaja  mora  or  leu  the  obedient  iBatrareerits 
in  the  band.<«  of  the  mien*,  who***  inilimitt'd  powers 
were  even  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  them. 
(Appian,  tie  IkU.  CSe.  iv.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  b\ 
xkiL  2.)  Under  Augtutus  the  comitia  still  sanc- 
tioned new  laws  and  elected  magistrates,  but  their 
whole  pmeeedings  were  a  mere  &rce,  for  they 
could  not  VWBtore  to  elect  mf  ¥ka  ptnon»  than 
those  recommended  by  the  emperor.  (Suet,  .ittrr. 
4U,  i  Dion  Cast.  liii.  2,  21,  Iv.  'SA,  Ivi.  4U.) 
Tiberius  depchned  the  people  even  of  thia  shadow 
nf  their  furmer  power,  and  conferred  the  power  of 
election  upon  the  senate.  (TaciL  Afimal.  L  15,  81, 
IL  M,  SI ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  136.)  When  the  ele«. 
tirms  were  made  by  the  senate  tlu-  ri'«nlt  wa« 
annoonoed  to  the  people  assembled  as  cuiuitia  cen- 
toriata  or  tribttlft.  (iHon  Oaaa.  Ivttl  SO.)  Legis- 

latioTi  \\-:in  tiiken  awny  from  the  rr,Tniti:\  r-:tir,  Iv, 
and  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and 
the  emperor.  Caligula  i^aead  the  eowitta  again 
upon  the  s.ime  fooiini?  on  which  they  had  hoen  in 
the  time  of  Au^tus  (Dion  Caaa.  lis.  9 ;  Suet. 
CUL  16)  ;  but  thai  regnktion  was  toon  abandoned, 
and  every  thing  was  left  iw  it  had  hern  nrmnffed 
by  Tiberias.  (Dion  Cats.  lix.  20.)  From  this  time 
the  Moiitia  nay  be  said  to  liava  eeaaad  to  exist, 
as  all  the  sovereign  power  formerly  possessed  by 
the  people  was  conferced  upon  the  emperor  by  the 
lex  regia.  [Lax  Rnoia.]  The  people  only  as- 
sembled in  the  Campus  Martins  for  the  purpose  of 
recaiving  inlbfinatkn  as  to  who  had  bean  eleOed 
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or  appointed  as  its  magistrates,  until  at  List 

this  anuoancemeot  (rmwmtiwtio)  apfwmr*  to  bxm 

ceased. 

In  addition  to  the  wttA»  on  RonMa  kiaia^  im 
general,  the  reader  may  consah  Untorbolsotn^ 
iJe  A/Hfatu  Cenlmriatormm  (hmit.  a  Sfrvrio  Tmili^ 
liege  Instituirtntm  Kntioiif,  Ilrcalau.  1833  ;  G,  C 
Th.  Fi-niicke,  De  7)riimum^  tU  Oinarmm  ui^^w  <  Wr- 
(uriariiin  Rations,  Schleswii;,  1824  ;  Hu»ci.i»%, 
Die  Ver/isfun.j  ,lea  Sernmt  TUKlU^  183S  ;  Huli- 
mann,  Iiniiii>c/ir  (iruitdrrrfussvnfj ;  Ruliino, 
tertuckantjm  itUr  dte  Horn,  Ver/tMMna^.,  18^^  ; 
Zanpt,  U^dk  Abdkmmm^  dm  NStm.  W<oBtm  im 
('mfuri'ifiytmitien,  [I*.  &J 

CUMITIA  LIS  DIES.  iUix^J 

CJOMITIUM.  fFoBQii.1 

rn MMK.VTUS,  a  far!..u^.li,  orKiare  f>f  aWn.i? 
from  the  aimv  for  a  ccrtaiu  tunc  (Tacit,  ^sta.  xv. 
10  ;  Lit.  SL  4<.) 

COMMENT.\RTKN?IS.  [Coxt m knt a r irv] 

roMMENTA'KlUS,  or  CQMMENTA- 
RIUM,  ft  iiT f^rttiifa* Mi^flffMinr'fr- 
li'Kik,  whence  the  expre«i8i(>n  C uvtrtM  C<mt  meMtani 
y"^  Hinc  Caesar  libros  de  bellis  a  se  geatis  ctmuxten- 
tariofl  inscripsit,  quod  nudi  enent  omni  omata  ora- 
tion is,  tanquam  veste  detracto,**  Cic  SrtUmm^  c  7^ 
Hence  it  is  used  for  a  lawyer's  bricf^  the  notes  «f 
a  speech,  Ac.    (Sen.  Ow/ror.  lib.  iii.  Proirm.) 

In  the  imperil  pwiod  the  ward  eemunmUtrirmfu 
ncrurs  in  the  sense  of  n  notfiry  nr  clerk  of  » 
Kisi  us  (4U.  tit.  \  i.  s.  4.}),  and  aUo  of  &  keeper 
>>r  a  prison  (Walter,  (rrtekickte  elr*  ffnminikm 
{f§  818,  81.<>,  2d  ed.)  A  niilltiin,-  officer  so 
called  is  mentioned  by  Ascouios  (us  ker.  lii.  25 X 
who  ptohablj  had  sinibHr  dutiea.  Tito  -wawd  is 
also  employed  in  the  asnae  of  a  notai^  or  s.TT\"^anr 
of  any  sort.   Most  of  tbe  rdigious  coileges  Isad 

/«"'.'>■'"  [BLX] 
CU.VIME'RCIUM.  [C1TITA81] 
(X)MMI88CHRIA  LBX  is  tiwtann  afipKed  ta 

a  clause  often  ins^-rted  in  conditions  of  Mie,  bv 
which  a  vendor  reserved  to  himself  tbe  privilege  aC 
rescinding  the  nde,  if  tiie  piudiascr  did  tM>t  paj 
his  ptirchase-money  at  the  time  agreed  on.  11^ 
lex  commiisoria  did  not  make  the  tratmction  a 
conditional  purchase  ;  for  in  that  case,  if  the  pctv. 
perty  were  damaged  or  destroyed,  the  loea  wnanid 
be  the  loRji  of  the  vendor,  inasrnaeh  an  the  ptir- 
chaser,  by  non-payment  of  the  money  at  the  Umc 
agreed  on,  would  fail  to  perfonn  the  conditioo  . 
hut  it  wns  an  nbsnluto  fw\le,  subject  to  He  n-scind.  ri 
at        sob  pleaikure  of  the  vendor,  if  the  cooiH'y 
wm  not  paid  at  the  tana  agiaed  an  ;  aDd  ci8wa» 
quently  if  after  this  agreement  the  pmprrty  was 
lost  or  destroyed  before  the  day  agre<Kl  on  for  pay- 
nHmt,  thelasafcUoQ  thapnidMUKr;  Iftbevcadar 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  lex  comnns^*.  ..-ia, 
it  was  neoessary  that  he  should  declare  his  iutentua 
as  soon  aa  the  eenditiott  was  broken.    If  be  f«» 

ceived  or  chunked  any  {tart  of  the  pnrch.a,*o  nmnrv 
after  the  day  agreed  uptm,  be  thereby  w&ived  the 
advantage  of  the  lex  eonnntssoria.  It  waa  onat 
to  insert  in  the  eommissoria  lex  an  agreement  that 
if  the  vendor  had  to  seU  the  proper^  a^am,  the 
first  purchaser  shenld  make  up  any  deficieocy  in 
the  price,  that  is,  the  difference  between  theaoMMiat 
fur  which  it  was  first  sold,  and  the  leas  amoont 
which  it  produced  at  the  second  sale.  £PlGNcr.s,] 
(Dig.  18,  tit.3i  ThibMt,  Sjf^hm,  &e.  |548, 
0th  ed.)  0«L.] 
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OOMMUia  DIVIDUNDO,  ACTIO. 

COMMI'SSUM.  Olio  iwnsc  of  this  word  U 
tSmX  farfeatwl,**  which  tpparentij  is  dcrired 
tnm  Ifcat  mm  of  the  verb  eoiMiiitow,  which  is 
^  to  commit  a  crin>t%'"  r>r  "  tjj  do  .^mcthhif  wrong." 
.i*cnia»  ays,  that  those  things  are  commisaa 
wbich  are  either  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  a 
Itfts  aipunst  the  will  of  a  testator,  and  nnke  him 

.vtTxiiua  wuuid  be  am  i; Jx^ritiiice  forfciu-d  fur 
Kwactof  conuniuioa  or  >^ll^»ion.  Cicero  (Ad 
3m.  jCi)  sjiraki*  of  an  h\  pothocntt-d  thing 
heomiag  eoraminen  ;  that  i«,  beooiniiig  the  abeo- 
fato  fmtm  of  ih»  creditor  lor  deCaiiH  tt  fMyw 
r*nt.  A  thing  so  forffifci  w-ns  said  in  (timmit- 
tm  maden  or  aadtn,  Coauuissam  was  also  ap< 
ffirfti  a  fiung  m  iwyct  of  vUeh  tba  vectigal 
vu  Bot  paid,  or  a  prT.p.T  n  tuni  made  to  the  pub- 
ham,  A  thium  tim»  forfeited  {vectijfaliim  nomme) 
tmA  I*  he  t£»  mufsty  of  the  awMTf  end  was 
{Brfiehr<  utKier  the  cnipirx^  totbeibcM.  (Dig.  39. 
I».4i  Seel.  Cb^  0.41.)  [aUJ 
OOMHFXTIO.  (Coitromi.1 
COSUfODATUM  is  one  of  those  obligationes 
vhichai*  ceetiacted  rv.  He  who  lends  to  another 
•  a  definite  time,  to  be  used  for  a  definite 

pvpose,  vitbcNU  mtf  faj  «r  reward,  is  called  h\ 
litre  wtiten  romn^miM ;  the  person  who  re- 
Mms  the  thitig  u  called  eommodaiarima  ;  and  the 
OTiact  is  called  coflMMrfetaB.  The  genuine  Roman 
■wt  f or  lh»'  l»nid«-r  is  enmmodator  (l>ig.  1.'^.  tiL  G. 
kj^aad  the  borrijwor  ( commodatarius)  is  '*  is  ^ui 
!■!  CMMdatam  aocrpit.*'  It  is  distinffuished 
frwn  nratniun  in  this,  that  the  thing  lent  is  not  ono 
of  ihote  thii^  quae  jpomdere^  nmmerv^  mctutmice 
•MtM^  te  VMM,  eernt  Ae* ;  Mad  thetliiiigeommo- 
iata  does  BOt  Wc-rn -  the  property  of  the  n^r.  iver, 
*^  is  thscc&ice  bouud  to  restore  the  same  thing. 

Wal*  letim  ImA  tlie  ovneidiip  «r  Oie  tk^ 
I'i  t')^  pt>vK^»*i<rti.  It  differs  from  locit"  )  rt  on- 
4irtuiathis,  that  the  use  of  the  thing  is  gratuitous. 

MMdetvitM  ie  lieUe  te  the  aclb  eonmedatt, 
:f  hr  diifj  n.n  restore  the  thinR  ;  and  he  is  bound 
ts  make  good  all  iidanr  which  befidla  the  thing 
«Vk  it  ii  fa  hi*  yuwMww,  profided  febe  neh 
injury  as  a  cnrt-ftil  penen  eaald  have  prevente<I, 
«  praTtdrd  it  be  an  injury  which  the  thin^  has 
■Muesd  in  being  used  contrary  to  the  conditions 
«|HyM»of  the  |f«^^f    If  a  thing  was  lent  to 
pnsmtf.  fwh  m'a»  «*>vrrally  liaVde  for  the  whole 
tonic  LAsvi  the  comiuodaturius 
^  as  actio  oontmria  against  the  commudans,  who 
*v  liable  for  anv  i"  nn"  sufltiinrd  by  th^^  conmio- 
^^vnu  tkiQugh  hu  doms,  or  culpa ;  aa,  fur  uistunrc, 
^  ^  ^Mwia^lmA  him  bad  vessels,  and  the  wine 
V  oil  of  the  commodatariua  was  thereby  l«>fit  or 
fjved.  The  actio  cosnmodati  was  one  of  those 
■       that  were  twe  CtnaidM,  in  jus  and  hi 
(Cmm,  i\.  ?7  ;  Bijr.  13-  tit.  6;  Instit. 
14.  i  2  J  Thxbau^  Jsvitem,  &c.  §  477,  &c. 

COMMr'Nl  DIVTDIT'NDO,  A'CT10,i»  one 
^  *^WTwii  which  have  berti  (-tillr>d  mixtae, 
^^anoBMtaiiee  ef  their  being  partly  in  rem 
^  ;Ar.Iy  IB  pemMKm  ;  and  duplicia  judioi.x,  fruni 
Ibr  t^rramsunoe  of  both  plaintiff  and  defeodant 
Wfi  vf^taJij  interested  in  the  natter  ef  the  suit 
(QiT^k,  iv.  160),  tho«^  IhA  person  who  instituted 
l^hnl  pnxwdin^s  was  properly  the  actor.  It 
h  Mil  IB  insutntiooe  of  Justinian,  of  the  three 
for  a  divMko,  **flnJCMn  CMMKn  obtinere 
n^Mii^  tm  io  iHi  ^pipi  m  pmna  "  (lut.  4. 
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tit.  (I.  §  20).  They  were,  however,  properiy  per- 
sonal actions  (Dig.  1 0.  tit  1.  s.  1 ),  but  distinguished 
from  other  personal  actions  by  this,  that  in  these  ac- 
tions disputed  ownership  could  alMj  he  d<  temiincd. 
(Savigny,  6j«/ef«,  Ac.  vol.  r.  p.  3(1.)  This  action 
was  mainbuiiable  between  those  who  were  owners 
io  cemmon  of  •eorporeal  thing,  which  accordingly 
wns  railed  ro«  communis  ;  and  it  wns  maintiiiiahle 
whether  ihev  were  owners  (t/omtWi),  or  bad  merely 
a  right  to  the  puhliciana  actio  in  rem  ;  and  whether 
they  tvere  socii,  m  in  mvnp  cases  of  a  joint  purcha«<% 
or  not  socii,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tiling  bequeathed  to 
them  (Ifffoitt)  by  a  testament ;  but  the  oetion  coold 
not  be  maintained  for  the  division  of  nii  hen>ditas. 
In  this  action  an  account  might  be  taken  of  any 
injury  done  to  the  coonnon  property,  or  anything 
expended  nn  it,  «r  tmy  profit  received  from  it»  by 
any  of  the  joint  owners.  Any  corporeal  thing,  aa 
a  {neee  of  land,  or  a  slave,  might  b«  the  subject  of 
this  action. 

It  seems  that  division  waa  not  generally  effected 
by  a  sale ;  hot  if  there  were  eoreni  things,  tho 
judex  would  adj\idiente  (mJjudieart)  them  sever- 
ally (Oaius,  iv.  42)  to  the  several  persons,  and 
order  (oon^mnnare)  the  party  who  Imd  the  more 
viihiahle  ihiqg  or  thii^  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  other  by  way  of  equality  of  {mrtition.  It  fol- 
lows from  this  that  the  things  mnst  have  hceu 
valued  ;  and  itap{>ears  that  a  sale  might  be  made, 
for  tho  judex  wan  Iwund  to  mnke  partition  in  the 
way  that  was  most  to  the  advantage  of  the  joint 
owners,  and  in  the  way  in  which  thojT  nRrecd  that 
jKirtition  ■-h  ild  be  niad«'  ;  and  it  .nppoars  that  the 
joint  owners  might  bid  for  the  thing,  which  was 
eonunon  property,  before  the  judex.  If  the  thing 
was  one  and  indivijtih'e,  it  was  adjudiratfd  to  one 
of  the  parties,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fixed 
em  of  none^  to  the  ether  or  othen  of  tiwpartieii 
This  action,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  land,  and  that 
of  £amiiiae  erciacuodae^  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  now  nboUehed  Bnglieh  wrh  of  partitiott,  and 
to  the  hill  in  equity  for  partition.  (Di)?.  10.  tit  3  ; 
Cod.  3.  tit  37  s  Cic.  Ad  Fam,  vii.  12 ;  firactoa^ 
ioL  443L)  [O.  L.1 

COMOE'DIA  Cf«M»'5»o\  comedy.  1.  Greek. 
The  early  stages  of  the  history  of  comedy  are 
mvolred  in  gnat  indietinctneaa,  ■•  they  nerer 
formed  the  mbject  of  much  inquiry  even  when  in- 
formation was  extant  This  was  the  case  even 
among  the  Athenians,  and  to  a  still  larger  extent 
among  the  Dorians.  The  ancient  Oreeu  eddoiB 
showed  much  aj)titude  for  antiquarian  rei^^firoh, 
4uid  for  a  long  time  comedy  was  scarcoly  tli  ly^lit 
deserving  of  attention  (Aristot  Poet,  n),  for, 
thousrh  springing  out  of  the  Dionvbiac  festivals, 
it  had  nut  that  predominantly  religious  Lharnct^-r 
which  tragedy  had. 

That  comedy  took  its  risp  at  thr  viotuge  festi- 
Tals  of  Dionysus  is  certain.  U  originated,  as 
Aristotle  Ba3rs  {fVtt  4),  with  those  who  led  off 
the  phallic  Bonji*  (iiri»  tcT'!  ^Iapx6irr(iiv  rh  ipa\- 
KtKi)  of  the  band  of  rev^ellers  {Kccftot)^  who  at  the 
vintage  fcetivab  of  Dionysus  gave  cxpreasion  to 
the  foclinjfs  of  exuberant  joy  and  merriment  which 
were  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  by 
parading  about,  partly  on  ibot,  partly  in  wagons, 
with  the  symbol  of  the  productive  powers  of  na- 
ture, singing  a  wild,  jovial  a<^  in  honour  of 
Dionysos  and  Ma  companione.  Tneee  eonge  were 
commonly  interspersed  with,  or  followed  by  petu- 
lant^ eKtempoal  (a^e0-x«S(«Mrrud|,  Ariat.  Pott,  4 
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■witticisms  with  \vhi<;li  th''  ri  vcllrrs  aswiilod  the  | 

■t  Sic]r«n  in  Atben.  idr,  fk,  622),  ju«t  ae  the  chotu*  j 

in  the  Fr<y/s  uf  Ari-topii.iiu'>,  after  their  s":ik  to 
lacchiUy  begin  hdicuiiug  Archedi^miui  (iii^  iic). 
Tl^  ongin  of  comedy  ii  indicated  hj  ch«  name 

ttecfiff^ia.-,  wh'wh  uiiiinul.t'-dly  ine:iTis  ihi'  snui;  uf 
the  ICM/MT."  This  apitiaxa  ooth  iixmi  tbe  tectimouj 
of  Aiutotlc  that  it  aroM^  ont  of  the  phallic  wngt 
and  fimn  Dcraosth'-ne^   '■.  p.  ol7  >,  wh>:TL- 

T,-e  find  iiu'iui'irjcii  i.i^.-thi-r  <">  kw^oj  «oi  o*  (tw^i^ 
fi«ji.  (CoLup.  iluiUr,  //i^>/.      lit-.  Lit  vol  ii.  p.  4, 
ir.  7.  8  1  ;  Bode,  Oesek,  der  HtUtn.  Ijichik. 

Vol.  ii.  jjiirt  2.  p.  -1,  (Sic;  K:inii;^Ii  smT,  u//-- 
Komixht  lipJti*^  z»  A iM*.Hy  p.  Sm.)  <  >tli(-r  d'-riva- 
tioDS  of  the  name  were  however  |.'iv*-n  cw  n  iu 
anii<j'iitv.  Tin"  Mi-piriaii'^,  cnvi ivin_'  it  In^ 
conuccLt.'!  \\  \\\\  tlte  wurd  k«»^t},  fuiil  lo  lueuii  *'  vil- 
lage-ioD^,*'  :i[if>enled  to  the  name  as  an  evidenee 
of  ^^ufn■n^Jrity  uf  th<  :r  <hiiiii  tn  l:e  ci>n.->;J<  ri-<i 
a«  tiie  on|^uuiU>ri>  of  coiucdy  over  that  oi  the 
AtheoiaAs  (Ariat.  P^iet.  3).  Tbia  derivation  waa 
ako  adopted  bj  leyeral  ff  ihe  gnimiisari.uis 
(see  Tx'-tzcs,  in  rr;ir..i.  i  ">  J/,r/-.V.  6>.  vol.  in.  ]>{•. 
835,  837  ;  ATU/iiyiii.  wf^l  KU)^y5ia»  in  Aloineke, 
//f>;.  r^V.  Covilc.  (.'ni'-'\  539,558,  and  in 

Hrkker";*  Anrcd.  (.'r.  p.  717,  wiwTL-  ri  very  al'Siinl 
atxuunt  of  iho  nri;;in  oi  roiinMiy  is  );ivfii),  and 
hat  the  tanction  of  BentL  y,  W  .  SH.liiu  i.ii  r,  uud 
t  ^  en  i^nihardy  {GrundriM  d.  Griech,  Lit,  toL  ii. 

p.  ii'J2). 

It  waa  amonj?  the  Dorians  that  cometly  first  a»- 
biiined  any  tliiii;:  <tf  a  [•"■_'iil;ir  ,siiajx\  *J"h»'  Mejja- 
ruuui,  botii  iu  the  luuthvr  couutty  aud  u\  bicil/, 
churned  to  be  conaidered  «J  its  originators  (Ariat 

£*ikt.  '.'>),  .iiid  so  far  as  tlu'  f<>nnMly  dl  ,\lln'ns  is 
conctTued,  the  ckuii  uf  the  former  appears  weil 
fonnd«««1.  Thpy  were  always  noted  for  their  coarse 
huniHiir  (Ari>to[.h.  ('<■>/>.  .■)7,  with  the  f^rlid.  ; 
Aiithol.  I'al.  xi.  i  \(>  ;  Suida.-,  i\  ytKm  ;  B'Kle, 
vol.  ii.  |)t.  'J.  [>.  -7 )y  aud  iheir  dem«»cralical  cou- 
•tttution,  ^viru  li  Wcia  eatahliahedat  an  rarly  period, 

fa\ Hired  the  devrlapm-'iit  of  eolTU-dy  in  the  profHT 
teii«e  of  tlic  word.  In  the  aritttv/crutical  states  tin- 
mimetie  impntfe,  aa  connected  with  the  laui/lialpl. 

<ir  n^^|.I^(l,  nlili;;i'd  to  content  it.self  wiili  a  less 
lutrcfitrutacd  luoiie  uf  ujaiiilcfttatimu  The  Lace- 
daemoniann,  who  had  a  ^aaH  fondoeM  for  numctic 
and  nrehe.-tie  aHPibi  nn-nts',  liad  their  hnKT}\iKTal, 
whose  exbihiucuu  apptmr  to  have  l>een  burles  jues 
of  chantctera  of  common  tifc.   The  fiivonrite  |><  r 

•oliaLreH  Wi-ro  the  fniil  ^teal('r  and  tlie  fon  i^ni 
quack,  for  the  repreju-titaliau  of  wliich  they  had  a 
pecuiiar  niim<'lie  dance.  (PoUiix,  iv.  lo.>  ;  Athcn.  \ 
xW,  pw  (>-M  ;  I'liit.  J.r/e.v.  '21.  p.  0(i7.d,  Apophlh. 
L<i>\  ]i.  21  "J,  iVe.  ;  Sciioj.  ml  Aj'olhm.  i.  71''  ; 
Aliill.  r.  lh,r.  iv.  (j.  g  [)  ;  Bemhardy,  /.  c  p.  bDl.) 
Awdoisous  to  the  ZuKnkucrai  w«  re  the  Bpvdk- 
Xmrai  (Hrhvch.  f.\  Amoncr  thc>  for.  nniners  of 
couiedy  iitufit  be  lueiitiuited  the  IMialiuphori  atid 
Ithyphalli  at  Sicjoo.  It  waa  here,  where  at  an 
early  period  the  dilliyranili  also  was  dramatised, 
that  the  icw/tos  hr«t  atssiuued  a  more  draiuuttc 
feim,  and  Dionyaus  was  even  said  to  have  in- 
^entod  comedy  at  Sieynn  (Authul.  I'al.  xi.  32). 
The  Phaiiopbori  had  no  masks,  but  covered  their 
fiioei  with  cbaptets  of  wild  thyme,  acanthus,  i\y, 
and  violets,  and  tlm  w  jtkinsi  round  tln-tn.  After 
»inj:i;ij»  a  hymn  to  Dimiysns,  they  flouted  and 
jeered  at  any  uhc  of  the  bystanders  whom  they 

■elected.   Tn«  Ithyphalli  wore  nuuJu  repment* 
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iiic;  drunken  persons,  and  were  equipped  in  r-± 


respects  in  a  niauacr  which,  if  not  tery  dtl;!.:l^ 
was  apfvi  priato  to  l]w  part  they  bad  to  sotuia, 
(Alfien.  r.)  It  wju  the  iambic  inipro\ i^ti ay 
oi  Uie  t'iMfirhi  of  Sttcb  cbonu^  which  gave  vm  ta 
the  lata  eonedy.  Antheaa  of  Lmdus  is  ipsksa 
of  as  ii  pfjet  w  ho  comprised  plec*«  for  such  cornn^i 
of  pbailos-beartns  which  were  called  comedi«i 
(Athen.  z.  |k.  445%  Such  pieeea  have  bea  st^M 
Ivrical  enmi  dies  by  many  scholars  (as  Bi\V'. 
(Jorp.  luscripL  No.  15^4,  note  ;  and  UiUkx,  UuL. 
of  tU  Lit.  Ort«m^  vol  ii.  p.  5),  te  diitiB|nil 
them  from  the  ccanedv  pmper.  Lobeck  and  Her> 
inann  h;)\vever  stoutly  deny  that  there  any 
such  ihii)),'  as  lyneal  tragedy  or  comedy  dittioct 
from  dnDKitiejil  tia>;cdy  and  comedy,  aflid  ycti&t 
the  same  witii  dithyrambs  or  phaih'c  srmc^  ?J»d 
atfinn  that  the  tniijediiis  aod  tomedic*  whicii  *e 
hear  of  befm  die  ri«e  of  the  regular  drw»  woe 
only  a  species  of  dithyrani1>  nnd  phaJFie  iceg. 
(^lleruiaim,  dig  'i'rmpedia  Cwtwtduame  J^fiva,  ffi 
OpuK.  vol  viL  p.  SI  1,  fte.)  The  diipele  mmr 
al.out  names  than  ahout  things  ;  and  thfre  seenu 
no  great  objection  to  a{^ilj)qg  the  tenn  Igried 
tni'irdit  or  eomtdtj  to  pieeee  intended  t»  he  pw* 
fornu  d  by  chorufies,  w  ithout  any  actors  distinct  from 
tfn-  ciioriiB,  and  having  a  more  dramatic  mit  tbsM 
other  ]iure)y  lyrical  souga.  This,  appareniJy,  «il 
tiie  i)oint  to  wliicli  ooOMdy  attained  among  tiw 
Megarlaiis  before  Susarion  introduced  it  into  Atr 
tica.  h  ;irose  out  nf  the  union  of  the  ianW 
lampoon  with  the  phallic  songs  of  the  comiu,  jott 
n.s  trat^edy  am^e  out  of  the  union  of  fhlpiodni 
re^iiiitiuns  wiUi  the  dithyramb. 

Among  the  Atheniane  the  fint  at 
c<^iiiidv,  according  to  the  nlreost  unanuDOOj  ac« 
counts  of  antiquity,  were  made  at  Icaria  bv  St- 
sarion,  a  native  of  Tripodieeiui  in  M^n.  (ScU 
Rekker'S  Anecd.  Or.  p  748 } 
Asi,asiu#,  .Ii  Aru>ioi.  EtL  Nk,  iv.  2.  20.  U. 
ja,  B.)    Icaria  was  the  oldeat  seat  of  fhtwenWp 
of  Dionyeiis  in  Attica  (Athen.  ii.  p.  40.  ard 
roniu.s  processions  must  ondoubtedly  hate  Ws 
known  there  hm^j  hcfore  the  time  of  flwinet 
lainbistic  riilU  ry  wa?  .  l.so  an  amusement  alreadj 
known  in  the  fes«ti\ali  of  Bacchus  and  Peiaettf 
(.Miilh>r,   Ul,t.  i'f  Lit.  of  Gx.  vol  i.  p.  lS2j 
llesychinis  $.  e.  Tt<^vfHtrroi  ;  Suidas,  #.  v.  -f*^ 
pii^o.-y  ;  Schol.  Arist.  Acharu.  708).    From  tie 
jeaia  aud  boiiterings  directed  by  the  Bscchie  k>- 
uius,  as  it  paraded  abont,  against  the  bvitsndai, 
<ir  anv  others   whom  thev  Relccted,  aresf  'He 
jiruverb  ra  ii  &^ta{i|t  (Schol.  Arist.  EopL  ^4. 
Xwb.  296  ;  Suidai,  a.  «. ;  Ulpiaau  ad 
,/c  Cor.  p.  26«,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Bode,  I  c. 
Photius  JxT.  *.  t».  ri        raw  Ofia^).  Tj* 
;uiiui»eiucnt  continoed  ciutomary  not  only 
rural  Dionyiia,  hat  iit  the  Anthesteris,  on  the 
second  (lav  o  f  the  feMi\-al  [Dionvma]. 
the  third 'v.ar  of  the  5Uth  01yu;i>i.id  ('rC,«»/« 
that  Susarion  introdnoed  at  Icaria  emioly  in  njt 
hUige  of  development  to  which  it  had  iXtKa^ 
among  the   Mcgariaus  (Mar.  Par.  ep  ■ 
BSckh'k  Oarjms  Intttipt,  vid.  it  pi  301).  ItJ< 
not  liowevcr  easy  to  decide  in  what  his  impP^ 
ments  consisted.    Of  course  there  vert  w 
beside  the  choms  or  ooniiii  j  wbilCTW  tbere  w«i 
of  dmma  must  have  been  performed  hv  tne 
The  iiitrnduetion  of  an  actor  separate  frwD 
choms,  woii  Ml  iiuproYumcnt  not 
drama.  Accordinf  ioom|  * 
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f.rt*.  lo  inre  to  the  iamWstic  prrfurmanccs  of  the 
emm  a  nrgukr  metrical  form  (bchoL  ad  Dim^ 
fhm.  ajt  BdEkcr,  Amtei.  Gr,  pi  748 ;  Mdmlccs 
I  r.  5-4^^.  He  no  doubt  substituted  fur  t!i' 
BdR  naeDt  imnroTiotiqnt  dL  the  chonu  and  iu 
M«  piMiiilalui  ouMiMMthai,  tlio^  MiH  of 
U)«  now  generd  kind  ;  for,  as  AmtotI*>  nnys 
(AmC  &  6),  Cratr*  wns  the  6nl  wbo  i$f{fV» 

teem  alto  to  have 
bMB  Moe  ktml  nf  poetktil  c<>nt«'!tt,  for  \\v  It-aru 
tlnl  tbe  prise  for  the  iiucce««sfiil  ptx-t  Vv^  a  Ita^kct 
of  fig*  and  a  jar  of  viD«  (Mu-in.  Par.  /.  c. ;  n<>ntle3r, 
Ztert        tf,(  Kp.  of  Pkai.  vol.  i.  p.  iof,  cd. 

It  also  the  practice  of  iho&e  who 
tn«k  )ian  m  the  wmmm  to  uneAr  their  &ce«  with 
wbe  fi:!i'.-r  to  piTT«-nt  their  features  from 
beiaj  reet^brd,  or  to  gi^e  tbemaelvea  a  more 
Simefqof  appearance.  II«bm  eaaedr  cmne  to  be 
f  ilr  l  Tpir^yJi'a,  or  lrf  -<s  ng.  Oth<  rs  connccti^J 
t*e  mmt  with  the  cuxunutance  of  a  jar  of  new 
C*H^  tha  pnn  fev  tiw  tmcMMfbl 

CAthrn.  il  p,  40  ;  Anon.  np.  Moiiickc,  f.  c. 
fk  436  ;  AhBtnph.  ^akam.  L  4/3,  &c  ;  Fragni. 
ifb  AthtR.  xiL  p.  551  ;  ilfdiant.  8S1,  60S,  r«vp. 
'^'A  l-,34  :  Shol.  ad  Arist.  ^r^arr,.  ?,97,  49!!  ; 

ad  FlaL  ^  iiby).  iii.  p-  dia,  ed.  BaiL  ct 
(WA;  BoMier,  ZNotsvI  0B  «i#      <//M  vol  L 
^  341,  Ac.  ed.  I>yco  ;  Bode.  /  <    p.  2^.)  There 
CM  he  but  little  qaeation  that  Susorion^a  piece* 
mu  aterelj  intended  for  the  amuiement  of  the 
W,  *a6  wm  not  coimnhted  to  writing  (Bentley, 
/■  t.  |k  2441,  dec.  ;  AnoTiTm.  lie  Com.  ap.  Meincko, 
L  <.  p  440  ;  Oode,  i.  r.).    The  comedy  of  Susariuu 
^iiMuu  pnlMik  of  that  petulant,  coarse,  and 
uuwtTaint'd  personality  for  'vhirS  the  Mo)pirian 
tmtdy  VTM  xMJted.    For  cnK'Ttamiuents  of  such  a 
^■Mtor  the  Athenians  were  not  yak  ftpMisd. 
TWy  ly^oirc-d  the  frr<tiora  of  a  democmrT.  Ac- 
tv^i^rijf  conedr  was  discoua^d,  and  for  eifhty 
J*v\  sfter  ^  tant  nl  SuHiw  w  Kmt  aelhing 
^  *  in  Atticx 
It  was,  bowcTcr,  in  ^cflr,  that  comedy  was 
I'Wjl't  t»  aBMBlMngiike  pwfccftian.  The 
Ow<ki  in  Sir ilv  always  exhibitx^d  a  lively  temjHTa- 
watiand  the  gift  of  working  nponj  occurrence 
«ts  a  i^ted,  itamt  dsalogat.  (Cie.  Fsrr.  W.  4  3, 
I>>i^  m  CaedL  9,  OraL  il  54  ;  Quintil.  vi 
i4l.)  This  fiKolty  finding  its  stimulus  in  the 
••'•'■uil  produced  by  the  political  contests,  which 
•<>  freqqent  in  tlM  different  cities,  and  the 
*9(vtBnity  for  its  rxprdse  in  the  numerous  agra- 
nafcttivslf  omuiecied  with  the  worship  of  Demeter 
TUfchu^  it  am  mioari  that  c^miedy  should 
writ  take  ii^  :v~n  nmm^  them.  Yol  b^-foro  the  time 
•f  tb«  Persian  war.*,  we  only  hear  of  ianibic  coin- 
yiiiliwS  Mii  af  a  single  poet,  Aristoxenos.  The 
F'^wiBffi  »r»Te  called  a^oicdtfSoAiM,  i.  e.  impro 
•*atorF»  (Athen.        p.  622. ;  Etym.  Magn.  #.1?. 
•^•■•tt. ;  BMtetli.a/il  XX.  p.  884. 45  ;  H«ych. 
I  «•• ;  AriMot/ttcf.  iiL  7.  8  1    lV>de,  /.  c.  p.  8,  &c.\ 
*^  wUesacttUj.  ImiUtoi.   Their  entertainments 
if  a  chaiA  dmetw  w«n,  doHbdaa^  ae- 
WnpiR-td  l.T  music  and  dniicinf?.  Athennctis 
(^f-  p.  629)  BsBtiaM  a  dance  called  the  ud), 
W  Mkfl  Willi  the  K<(p8a(  md  rfaoviff. 
^^f^anl.*,  the  comic  element  waa      \  <1  .  p.  ^! 
j*^?  Wo  tnTcsties  of  reUgioM  lfgenda»  portly 
^dtltacatioDs  of  charaetar  ittd  vmaufn ;  tm 
ia  the  eonwdv  of  Kpicharmna,  Phormis,and 
"^itMatiUhiitoc  ia  the  mimaa  of  Bofthnn 
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and  XenarchtDi.  Epich.imnis  Is  very  commonly 
called  the  inventor  of  comedy  by  the  granuiiarians 
and  othara  (Timer.  Epi<j.  17  ;  Snidas  «. 

'y.wlxapfios  ;  Soliniis  .■),  I.'i)  ;  thi^  however,  is 
true  only  of  that  mt^  artistiral  shape  which  he 

nta  It  (Beiithardy,  /.  e.  p.  900. )  In  his  efforfa 
ppears  to  have  been  asBix  inted  with  Phormis, 
a  somewhat  older  contemporary.  The  Megnrions 
in  SicUy  claimed  the  honour  of  the  invention  of 
cniticdy.  on  nccotint  of  hw  having  lived  in  Mrgaia 
before  he  went  to  Syracuse.  {IHelionary  of  Biog. 
and  Aff/tJi.  art.  Epickarmtu,)  A^ording  to 
Anstotle  (Poet.  5)  Kpiduumm*  and  Pbormis 
w  ere  the  first  who  becnn  piiBovs  itott7v  \  which 
lienihnrdy  (Le.  p.  898;  uodcrstands  to  mean  that 
tliey  w  ere  the  first  to  intRidiiee Rgular  plots.  The 
subjects  of  his  play*  werp  rno«5tly  myili(>loj»ical, 
i.  e.  were  parodies  or  travesties  of  mythoit^ical 
stories.  (Hlttler,  Doriama^  hoikvr.  t.  7.)  Whether 
ill  the  rrpreBcntation  there  waji  a  rhonis  as  well  as 
actui-s  b  not  clear,  though  it  has  be«i  assumed 
(Qrysar,  d»  Dor.  Om.  fnlSOO,  Ac}  that  he  and 
Phormia  were  the  earliest  comic  poets  whose  works 
reached  posteritT  iu  a  written  fumi.  (Bentky,  tc; 
p.  451.)   Bot  the  comedy  of  EptchanmM  traiof 

brief  diinition.  We  hear  of  no  ^ureeiton  to  hint 
except  bis  son  or  disciple  Deinotochiu. 

In  Attia^  the  ftnt  eonde  poet  of  any  hnpMl- 
ance  whom  we  hear  of  after  Susarion  is  Chionides, 
who  is  said  to  have  brought  out  plays  in  B.C  4BR 
(Suidas  $.  V.  Xtwvlirfs).  Euctes,  Euxenides,  <U)d 
Myllus  were  probably  contempoiaries  of  Cliionides } 
he  was  fnlhiwed  by  Magnes  and  Ecphantides. 
Their  tomposiiions,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
little  but  the  reproduction  of  the  old  Megaric  force 
of  8u«irioii,  ditTering,  no  doubt,  in  fonn,  by  the 
introduction  of  an  actt^r  or  actors,  separate  from 
the  chorus,  in  imitation  of  the  improvements  that 
had  been  nmde  in  tragedy.  (Bode,  f.c.  p.  2n — 36.) 
That  branch  of  the  Attic  drama  which  was  called 
the  oM  eoBodyt  hegina  properly  with  CraUmia, 
who  was  to  comedy  very  much  at  Aeschyhi!* 
was  to  tragedy.  Under  the  vigorou^i  and  liberal 
admfaiiatnitien  of  Pevldei  eonaedy  fnmd  free 
MTi{)e,  and  rapidly  reached  its  ])erfection.  Cmtiniis 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  three 
actoie  ni  a  comedy.  (Anonym,  dg  Coat,  ap.  Mei- 
neke,  p.  540.)  Hut  Crates  is  j>[>okeii  of  as  the  first 
who  begun  aaAiXov  voituf  Aiyovs  fiv^ovs  (Arist. 
Poet.  5),  i.  Ok  nnaod  eomedy  fimo  being  a  mere 
Umpooning  of  individuals,  and  ^ve  it  a  character 
of  universality,  in  which  subjects  drawn  from 
reality,  or  stories  of  his  own  invention  received 
a  free,  poetic  trtatment,  the  characters  introduced 
beinj?  rather  ^neialisations  than  particular  indi- 
viduals. (Sc^  Aristotle^  distinction  livtween 
Koff  iKaurroit  and  tuMXim,  JhttL  9.)  In  what 
iii  known  of  his  pieces  no  tmees  appear  of  anything 
of  a  personal  ur  political  kind,  lie  was  the  first 
who  intndoeed  into  his  pieces  the  ehaiacter  of  a 
drunken  man.  (Anonym.  </'•  Com.  ap.  Mcinehe^ 
p.  536.)  Tbouab  Crates  uus  a  younger  contem* 
porury  of  Ciaranw,  and  at  first  an  actor  in  III 
pieces,  yet,  exerpt  perhapa  his  earlier  plnv«.  tho 
comedies  of  Cratitni!!  were  an  improvement  upon 
theee  of  Ciates,  as  thi^y  nnited  wkh  the  nnivevaraty 
of  the  latter  the  punpent  jx'rsonal  satire  and  caniest 
political  porpoac  which  charactmsed  the  old  comedy 
(Bemhnrdv,  /.c  pp.  942,  946.)  Crates  and  h« 
imitator  Piierecrates  seem  in  the  chnracter  of  their 
pieeet  to  have  had  mote  aAnity  with  the  middle 
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than  with  tlio  old  comedy.  Tfio  laltor  lins  beon 
deticribed  aa  the  comedy  of  caricature,  and  such 
indeed  it  wa^,  but  it  was  also  a  ^^reat  deal  more. 
As  il  appeared  in  the  hands  of  ita  great  inastcra 
CraUuiUi,  iietmi^pua,  EupoLui,  and  ci>{)fcially  Ax'i^ 
topluaiea,  ito  mam  characteriBtio  wm  that  il  waa 
throLi^'hotit  fM//i(ic\<l.  Everything;  that  bore  upon 
the  politicfii  or  •ocial  uitere«U>  of  the  Athenians 
fontibed  materials  for  it.  It  aMailod  everything 
that  threatened  liberty,  reliuiwi,  and  the  old  fsUi- 
bli«hed  principioa  of  wciai  morality  and  tute,  and 
tended  to  detract  from  th?  trae  nobleneaa  of  the 
Qrac^  Chandcr.  It  performed  the  functions  of 
a  public  censorship.  (I lor.  »rm.  i.  4.  1,  A:c.  ; 
I&ocraL  <i<;  p.  Ibl  ;  Dion  Chrysost.  vol.  li. 

|k4,  ed.  Rak. ;  Cic  dc  Jtep.  iy.  10.)  ThouKh 
merely  personal  satire,  havint*  no  hiuher  <ibjert 
tlktit  the  spun  of  the  moment,  was  by  no  means 
excluded,  yet  commonly  it  Is  on  {Mflitical  or  geo(>n\l 
gr<nnids  that  individuals  are  broii^'hl  forward  and 
Hitimed.  A  griHUidwork  of  reality  uuiually  lay  at 
the  basis  of  the  most  imaginative  forms  wnich  its 
wild  licence  adopted.  AH  kinds  of  phantastic 
impersonatioas  and  mytbologiod  beiiiga  were  mixioA 
op  tvith  those  of  real  Ufe.  With  such  tmbonnded 
stores  of  materials  for  tlie  Hiibjrct  and  fomi  of 
cojiiedief,  corapUaitt'd  plot*  were  uf  cmirse  un- 
necaiAury,  aod  were  not  adopted.  Though  the 
old  comedy  could  only  eulisi^t  under  a  democracy, 
it  de.srrveft  to  be  ri  nnirkcd  iliat  its  poef>  were 
usually  oppoM'd  to  thai  democracy  and  iu,  leaders. 
Some  of  tlif  bitterest  asaailant«  oven  of  Pericles 

wore  to  bi>  found  auioii;;  tlie  lo'uic  po.  t.'J. 

In  the  year  b.u44U,  u  law  wju  fui.sbed  rou  fiij 
mtfi^taf  (Sebol.  Arist.  Aekam,  67),  which  re- 
mained in  foic  for  thrtc  y<ar%  when  it  was  rc- 
peuled<  tdonio  ^e.y.  Clintuii,  F.iLs.u.)  utider< 
stand  the  law  to  have  been  a  prohibition  of  comedy 
altouclhcr,  otlx  rs  (Meinrkv,  /,  c.  p.  P)  ;  IV  niliardy. 
p.  i>43)  a  prohibition  ai^'^iinst  brinuin:^'^  forward  in- 
dividoals  in  their  )<roprr  historical  ptTBonaiity  and 
under  tlieir  own  name,  in  order  to  ridicule  them 
(^^)  K(a)Xi^'ht7v  oi'otxatTTi).  To  the  ,«anie  p<  ri'nl 
jtrobably  belongs  the  Liw  that  no  Areo|i;igite  «li<tuld 
write  comedies.  (Plut  <ihr.  Ath.  p.  348,  e.) 
About  II.  c.  4 1  f),  ajiparmtly  at  the  in.sti;;atioii  of 
Alcibi;Kb  s,  the  taw  of  440,  or  at  all  eveut.s  a  law 
HtftfUfiflv  uyofj-afTTi,  was  again  passed  on  tlic 
n\o(iou  of  one  Symcosiui  (Sclud.  .Ari.st,  ^|r<>,  \  '2'.i7). 
But  thti  law  only  reiuaiat-d  iji  iurcu  fur  a  eiiutt 
time  (Meineke,  p.  4 1 ).  The  nature  of  the  political 
evvjits  in  till'  ensuiri;*  period  would  of  it.st  lf  act 
iu  a  check  upon  the  Itt^uce  of  the  comic  poetii.  A 
man  named  Antimacbus  got  a  law  like  that  of 
Syraeosin,'*  pas.sed,  l»ut  the  date  of  it  not  known, 
(ixhol,  Ari»L  AcJtarm,  1149.)  With  the  over- 
throw of  the  democracy  in  411,  comedy  would  of 
coone  be  ailenced,  but  on  the  restonuion  of  tlie 
democracy,  comedy  a;:nin  revived.  It  wa.<!  doubt- 
Icas again  rciUaiiu  d  by  the  thirty  tyrantii.  I'uriiii^' 
the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  also  it 
became  a  matter  of  diHinilty  to  j»et  eliore^i  ;  and 
hindraucc*  were  stimttimcs  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  comic  poets  b^  those  who  had  been  attacked  by 
them.  (Schol.  Anst. /i"'/?/.  I03.)  .\<;ynliius,  thou^'h 
whtui  is  uut  known,  got  the  jpuy  of  the  pout« 
lessened.  (SehoL  Arist.  Eed.  102.)  The  old 
Attic  comedy  la.sted  from  01.  }!<>  to  ()].  9i  (n.v. 
4^ii — From  Cratinua  to  Theopompos  there 
wen  Jfiirty-ouc  puoLs,  fourteen  of  whom  picooded 
The  number  of  pieoet  attributed  to 
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them  amounted  altogether  to  365.  (Anm.  4^ 
Com.  up.  Meineke,  p.  535  ;  Bode,  /.  e.  p.  108.) 
excellent  and  compendious  account  of  these  por:^ 
is  given  by  Benihardy.  (Grumdnss  Jrr  GriecjL. 
Lit  vol  iL  p.  .'>45 — 954.)  A  more  extended  aoooat 
will  befotmd  in  Meineke  (///«/.  CriLComifcGtmt, 
formini:  vol.  i,  ()f  I  -  Fnujni.  Cmn.  Gmec.)^  and  in 
U'ldv  {Omck,  der  tlcUen,  Jjicktk,  ToL  ili.  pL  iL 
]08,Ae.&c>.  The  leader  ia  aborefiemd  to  tha 
articles  Crati's,  Cratinus,  Phcrccrate?,  Hermippu-^ 
iriupoiis  and  ArLstophnnes  in  the  Dti-tiomory  0/ 
Griekand  Roman  fJi'ypnpkyamd  A/y/Ao/c^.  (Comiv. 
lUitscher,  Aristophartes  und  seim  ZeiUtUer ;  aiid 
Schlei^el's  lj<r(ure*<m  Dnunatic  Art  cutd  Uteratwr.) 
The  Liter  pieces  of  Aristophanes  belong  to  the 
Middle  Father  than  to  the  Old  Comedy.  TbesU 
Mccrnrlc  comedy,  which  was  iinprt>Tcd  by  ^fapjcm. 
by  the  introduction  of  staxMiing  characterj  (.\thea» 
xiv.  p.  (nV.),  a.)  cuutiniied  for  some  time  to  nibfist 
by  the  side  of  the  more  artistically  deveioficd  Attic 
coiuedy,  did  the  ancient  lambistic  eutcrtaia- 
menta  both  in  Syracuse  and  in  the  DetiiB  sttM 
of  (Ireive.    (An<,t.  Poti.  4  ;  Bode,  I.  c.  p.  OH.) 

It  was  not  usual  for  comic  poets  to  bring  fonrard 
more  than  one  or  two  eomediea  at  a  time  j  an^ 
there  was  a  regulation  according  to  wfaich  s  pcx: 
could  not  bring  forward  comedies  before  he  mi  oi 
a  certain  a;??,  which  is  variously  stated  at  thirty  or 
forty  years.  (Arisloph.  Nub.  530,  with  the  §(h> 
lia^t.)  To  drcide  on  the  merits  of  the  comedies 
exhibited,  fi\c  ia(!:^e,s  were  appointed,  which  »aj 
half  the  number  of  those  who  adjudged  the  finec 
for  ira^'edy.    (Sehol.  ad  ArisL  ^0.445  ;  HaqfciL 

The  ebonis  in  n  eomedy  eomiited  ef  tmety- 

four.  friK.nts.] 

The  dance  of  the  chorus  was  the  K^fia^,  lit 
movements  of  which  were  caprielottB and  lieeetisB^ 

cotiNlstiuL'  (Kirtly  in  a  reeling  to  and  fro,  in  irr.iution 
of  a  drunken  mau,  aitd  iu  various  unseemly  and 
immodest  gestures.    For  a  citiien  to  daoee  ths 
KiipSa^  dobt  r  and  without  a  SlHi^  ^"at  looked 
upoix  as  the  heij^hi  uf  shamelcssness.  (Theophisit 
f'/uirarf.  6.)    The  chorcutae  were  attired  in  d» 
inr.st  indi  cent  manner.    (SehoL  ad  Ari»t  A'lA 
oii?.)    Aristophanes,  howpvpr,  and  proKilly  oth<t 
comic  jKM;t?  alsn,  frequently  dispensed  vviti  tie 
K6p9a^.  (Arist.  .VN&.5S7,fte.56S,fte.:  Schneider. 
<lus  A(ti<.chc  7 h<<7{rru-esen,  p.  2*2?,  &c.)    C<'ni<  ''i'-* 
liave  choric  songs,  but  no  vriirnuM^  or  sougs  Utwwn 
acts.   The  most  important  of  the  ehonil  parts  «■ 
the  I'ar-JiKisi-s  when  the  actors  havini:  left  thertsjT-. 
the  chorus,  which  was  ordinarUy  divided  into  focr 
ro^s  s,  containing  six  each  (Pollux,  ir.  108 ;  ScJkJ. 
ad  .Vri  I  /    .  7^3),  and  was  turned  to»-anU  tHe 
stage,  tunicd  round,  and  advancing  towards  tk 
fpecUttors  delivered  an  address  to  them  m  tte 
name  of  the  poet,  either  on  public  topics  of  gcocnl 
interest,  or  on  matters  which  co-rf^--')  1^''  {** 
personally,  criticising:  his  rivalit  and  ciYiwa -M'tixtM 
t<i  his  merits  ;  the  address  having  nothing  wli*'- 
ever  to  do  with  tlic  action  of  the  play.    (ScboL  ai 
^Uu>u  ^  wL  51  a,  /'Oft  733,  Equit.  50.5.)  Tue 
grammarians  speak  of  it  as  bciufr  divided  into  dtc 
followirr^  portions  : —  1.  A  introduaion  (tb' 

KomMTM¥)  ;  2.  The  iropd^ootr  in  the  aarrova 
sense  of  the  word,  or  Anmutfvos;,  which  was  tJw 
priiu  ipal  j^art  ;  and  ustuUIy  consisted  of  a  jystrr 
of  auiipaettic  or  trochaic  tetramet<3a,  in  which 
it  was  the  practice  (at  it  to  dose  with 
called  the  fuM^ir  «r  •  nab*  ^  ^ 
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i^'.-h  tT'.f  •fpoakor  hn-!  to  nttcr  in  a  breath,  ' 
wb4  bj  wbcb  he  was  to  appear  to  be  choked  ;  3.  \ 
7W  «rpif4;  f  The  M^hl^i      The  dum-  , 
•rpa^,  inswcnniT  to  th<-'  ar(M<pi]  ;  6.  The  ivr- 
rt^^i;^  answfziQg  to  the  4vL^^fiou,  The  strophe 
at  tmtiiavfhm  wm  mng  by  hidf  Khartum,  and 
*rr»  p  .'sillr  acC'>inmr  ;»-tl  hy  dancing',  being  the  | 
ac]j  put!  of  the  parabaeis  that  were  w  accom-  i 
i:^^^  (Bede  Le.  pL^S.)  TIm  riiema  and  epir- 
Htem       ottered  by  single  choreatae.    The  para-  I 
iwit,  heverer,  did  not  always  contain  all  these  | 
ptfto  CDOipkte.    The  origin  of  the  parabasis  is  not  | 
fute  ckar.    Possibly  in  the  eariicr  rtigfl  of  ^ 
cacf^T,  the  p^et  wi-nt  w  ith  tht>  comns  processicm, 
K.i  in  the  cjiurac      its  jjt-rl'onnancc  addreascd  a 
f:wk  is  his  own  person  to  the  spectators.  (Etym. 
•'Uii.  p,       :  P..:iux,  iv.  Ill  ;  Schol.  nd  Arist. 
Au'..  jj.;,  /'ac  7ii3  ;  Hypothts-  ad  Arist 

Sd.  ■  llenMmi,  EUm.  Dod.  Afeir.  iiL  21,  p.  720, 
A  ;  KaT;nci<*SJ- r.  A  'tc  Kvnt.  Buhnr^  p.  356,  &c.  ; 
Ao^r,  dt  Fttrabawi.)  The  parabasis  was  not 
tsTemQjiatndaeed  :  tbree  pkys  of  Arittopliaiies, 
t^  fiideaaMMi,  Ljiirtata,  aod  Phitiu  bave 

Aslk*  «td  Atlie  eoraedy  was  the  oflfspring  of  the 

r*  ?  tictJ  jn(i  f»K  "a!  via^our  and  freedom  of  the  ago 
dumg  which  it  floKirished,  it  natmaUy  declined 
«A  oaHdwiCh  the  dediiM  and  «v«ikrair  of  the 
ir**ivm  snd  T%wr  vhieh  were  necessary  for  its 
trtdopoent.  It  was  replaced  by  a  comedy  of 
•  MBerliat  diflerent  style,  which  was  known  as 
thf  lliddle  comedy,  the  af»  of  which  lasted 
fw*  thp  end  of  the  pi  lopunnesian  war  to  the 
•Tmbowof  liberty  by  Piiilip  of  Macedon.  (OL  94 
—110.)  During  this  pcri(*d,  the  Athenian  state 
fesd  lh<-  fdmi,  but  none  of  the  spirit  of  its  earlier 
*3i£)cm«cal  comstitutioii,  and  the  energy  and  pnb- 
hi  ipint  «f  fwrlter  years  had  departed.  The 
ci>y"4v  cf  this  jn-f.oA  uccTdir^-'y  found  its  mate- 
n»ia  m  Mtiriting  classes  of  people  instead  of  indi< 
ia  eniicMiiif  tbe  syateaw  and  merits  of 

p]iiIo*iphm  and  litrrary  men,  and  in  parodies  of 
|hg  MWfosiitops  of  liring  and  earlier  poets,  and 
^<«tit»  «f  mnhologicol  subjectiL  It  fbnned  a 
^nariiioQ  CrDm  the  old  to  the  new  comedy,  and 
■H'C'nMted  to  the  latter  in  the  greater  attention 
^AseMttrxKtion  of  plots  which  seem  frequently 
^4  tore  been  bunded  on  amorous  intrigues  (Bode, 
►  srd  in  tlio  aV»*cnce  of  that  wild  pTotesqiie- 
^  *hict  nurkcd  the  old  comedy.  regards 
lu  ezteriU  ibrm,  the  plays  of  the  middle  comedy, 
F^*«illriip«ikint.',ha(i  neither  [Kirat>asia  nor  chorus. 

</«  Lh/fer.  Com.  ap.  Meineke,  p.  532.) 
T^f  ahtence  of  the  ehoTOi  waa  oeeananed,  partly 
'}>■  rhar;:*.'  ;ri  the  .«p:rit  r/f  romrdy  itself,  )«nrlly 
^  increasing  ditficulty  of  finding  persons  capable 
>|  nimakiag  the  datiea  of  choregus.   At  tiio 
f  aB?i»  h  ci  n  i  d?  itself  wafl  jrradual,  («o  it  ia  most 
l^ly  Ok^i  the  alterations  in  Jbrm  were  brought 
*^  by  dvgrses.  At  fint  ahowing  the  want  of 
r  f<fr  ^nN;^uI  and  orchestic  training,  the  chorus 
*»*  W  U»t  dropped  altogether.    Some  of  the  frag- 
■•■^•rf pwces  of  the  middle  comedy  which  have 
■'^<hr<i  u!  arc  of  a  lyrical  kind,  indicating  the 
fn*nte  of  a  chorus.    The  poets  of  this  school  of 
lecm  to  hare  be<'n  extraordinarily  prolific. 
Atbaa«u  (viiL  p.  33f?,d.)  says,  that  he  had  read 
800  dramas  of  tin"  middle  comedy.    Only  a 
fra|ments  are  now  extant.    Meineke  (//wf. 
^'f^'-  i  "m.  Or.  p.  303)  gircs  a  list  of  thutv^nuie 
^ottooftlKaiddlacoaMdj.   The  nMMt«e1ebfatcd 
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were  Aiitiphanes  and  Alexis.  {fiodOfLo.p.^St 
&c  ;  Bcmbardy,  pb  1000,  6lc) 

The  new  comedy  wae  a  fiirther  derdopanent  of 

the  last  mentioned  kind.  It  answered  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  the  modem  comedy  of  manners  or 
chancter.  Dropping  for  the  most  part  persond 
allu>ioniv.  caricature,  ridicule,  and  [wirody,  whicli, 
in  a  more  general  fonn  than  in  the  old  comedy, 
had  matntamed  their  ground  in  the  middle  comedy, 
the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  made  it  their  business 
to  reproduce  in  a  generalized  form  a  picttire  of  the 
eTcrj'-day  life  of  those  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, llenoe  the  giammorian  Aristophanea 
asked  :  2>  MtyaySpe  itm  j3sf,  vSTtpos  &f  v}ttMfV 
■n6TipQV  airf^i^iiaaTO  (Mtiiiiekc,  prat/,  AlvJi.  p. 
33).  The  new  comedy  might  be  described  in  the 
words  of  Cicero  ((fc  Rep.  iv.  1 1 ),  as  **  imitationem 
ritae,  speculum  cuii&uetudinis,  imaginem  veritatis.^ 
The  frequent  introduction  of  sentcntiotis  maxims 
was  n  priiint  of  resemblance  with  the  later  tragic 
poets.  There  men  various  characters 
which  fimnd  a  place  in  most  plays,  tndi  a»  we 

find  in  the  jilays  of  Plaiitus  and  Ti  r  nce.  the  Una 
pefyurus,  amator  fenadut^  »ertmiiu  caiiiduSf  amiou 

situs  etiojr,  jxirenfei  Imaeetf  tneretricet  prnoirrx. 
(AppoL  Fkr,  16  ;  Ovid,  Jaior.  I  15, 17.)  In  the 
new  comedy  Aoe  waa  no  chorus,  and  the  dramas 
were  commonly  introduced  by  prologues,  spoken 
by  allegorical  personages,  such  as  ''EA«7xos,  ^6€os, 
'A'fip.  The  new  comedy  flourished  from  about 
B.  c.  340  to  B.  c  260.  The  poets  of  the  new  comedy 
amounted  to  64  in  number.  The  most  distinguished 
was  Menander.  Next  to  him  in  merit  came  Phile- 
mon, Diphilus,  Philippidea,  Posidippus,  and  Apel- 
lodorus  of  Carystus.  (Bemhaidy,  |b  1008»  dec ; 
Meineke,    c;  p.  435,  &c) 

RespMtbg  the  madcfoaed  in  eomedy  die  tender 
is  referred  to  the  article  Pkrson.\.  The  ordinary 
coetmne  was  the  ^{w^t,  which  for  old  men  was 
nnftdled.   Peaaants  earned  a  knap^ck,  a  cudgel, 

and  a  s^kin  of  some  kind  (i't<}>6tpa).     Young  nic  a 

had  a  purple  tunic ;  parasites  a  black  or  grey  one, 
with  a  comb  and  a  hoot  of  ointment  Conftemie 

had  a  coloured  tunic,  and  a  variegated  cloak  over 
it,  with  a  wand  in  their  hand.  Slaves  wore  a 
small  Toricgnted  cloak  orer  their  tunic  ;  cooks  an 
tmfulled  double  mantle ;  old  women  a  yellow  or 
bine  dress  ;  priestesses  and  maidcni?  a  while  one  ; 
hcire&sis  a  white  dress  with  a  tiinge  ;  bawds  and 
the  mothers  of  tietaerao  had  a  purple  band  round 
the  head  ;  panderers  a  dyed  tunic,  with  a  varie- 
gated cloak  and  a  straight  staif,  culliid  &pnTHos. 
(Pollux,  iv,  118,  &c.,  vii.  47  ;  EtjTnoL  Magn.  p. 
U9.  43;  A.  Cell.  vii.  12.)  the  nuthoiitieo, 
however,  on  these  points  are  not  very  full,  and  not 
quite  aeeordanl 

2.  Ho. MAN.  —  The  accounts  of  the  c:irly  stages 
of  comic  poetry  among  the  Romans  are  scanty,  uiid 
leave  many  points  nnexphuned,  but  thry  are  pro- 
bably tnistworthy  as  far  oa  they  ^'o.  Little  is 
known  on  the  subject  but  what  iavy  tells  us  (vii 
4).  According  to  bit  aemmt  in  the  year  S.G.86S1 
on  the  oocBcion  of  a  severe  pestilence,  among  other 
ceremonies  for  averting  the  anger  of  the  deities 
scenic  entertainments  were  introduced  firom  Etruria, 
where  it  wotild  84*4'm  they  weie  a  familiar  amuse- 
ment. Tuit.m  players  (/Wiotjm),  who  were  fetched 
from  Ktniria,  exhibited  a  sort  of  paniouiimic  dance 
to  the  uiubIc  of  a  flnte*  without  any  song  accom- 
panyh^  their  dnnce,  an^  without  ngufaur  dnuiatac 
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gMtimladon.  The  annuement  became  pofmlar,  and 
was  imitated  by  the  yoong  RomaoA,  who  (thoturh 
kftw  noQ  if  not  stated)  improTed  opon  the  ordinal 

entortninmcnt  hy  uniting  with  it  cxteroporant»ou9 
mutual  iaiUfr)\  cumpoied  in  a  rude  irrrgukr  im-a- 
mm,  •  fineiM  of  divcnmi  wlikfc  kid  been  long 
known  among  ihe  Romans  at  thrir  apraruui  ff  s- 
tivalt  under  llie  luuue  uf  fctcvunitxi  \  Fkscen- 
NfltA].  They  regulated  their  dances  ao  .-u  to  vx- 
preM  the  scnuf  <'f  t'v  ••>  <irda.  Ttii»s<'  wlio  Iiad  an 
aptitude  lor  thi*  sort  of  tepresentation  ict  tbcni- 
•elfw  to  bmpnm  ita  Ibna,  auppkntmg  the  old 
Fcscennine  verses  hy  mor«;  n-miliir  compoeitionA, 
which  however  had  not  as  yet  aov  thing  like 
dnuMrtk  unity  m  a  regular  pl«ti  but  noMi  tM  mw- 
cellaneous  nature  of  the  sulijixls  iiitriMluwd  were 
called  taturm  [Satctra].  Those  who  took  part 
in  these  exhibitioM  wete  otBed  Mrfriwssii,  JUiOsr 
being  the  Etruscan  word  which  answered  to  the 
I.nttti  !>u1m  [IIiATRio].  It  was  123  years  after 
llie  first  intrtKluftion  of  these  scenic  performances 
liafiMre  the  improTcment  ww  iamdaced  of  having 
a  regular  pint,  Th's  adN"anfr  vrxn  mn<le  hv  },\y\v\i 
Androntcus,  a  xulive  of  >liij.'nn  (inut  i.i,  m  c. 
340.  Hi*  pieeea»  whkh  were  both  tragrdies  and 
c«niieilu>A,  were  merely  adaptr»tioiig  of  Greek  dramas. 
Hi*  po|*uljtnty  iiicmuing,  a  buiidmff  on  tlte  Aven- 
ttne  hill  was  assigned  to  lum  lor  oia  use,  which 
8er  .(-  l  ].nrtly  a*  a  tlieatre.  partly  as  a  rrsi  lt ;  .  r  far 
a  troop  uf  players,  for  whom  Livius  wrott>  his 
pieeaa.  The  ivprawntaltoii  of  leguhu'  plajri  of  this 
sort  w:u  now  left  to  those  who  were  histrioncs  h\ 
profession,  and  who  were  ttry  commonly  either 
MPBignen  of  abMTM  j  dia  ft<aa>lRMfu  yoQlli  of  II41Q10 
confined  their  own  wenic  ixTforniiuues  to  the 
older,  iiT^gukr  £voes,  which  long  maintained  their 
groand,  and  were  nilMtequently  called  modia^  being, 
as  LiTy  Havfl,  con.«tr/'<  JltMlis potwimmm  Atetlanit. 
(ExoDiA  ;  Satura.]  Livius,  as  was  common  at 
that  time,  was  himseU'  an  actor  in  his  own  pieces. 
His  L^ttn  ndaptetioiia  of  Onek  plays,  though  they 
had  no  choros,  were  interspersed  with  nionodieji, 
which  were  more  iyrieal  iu  their  metriail  form, 
and  non  tmpaaiiumd  in  their  tone  than  thc>  ordi- 
nary- dialogue  parts.  In  the  raiuiical  recitation  of 
these  Livius  seeuis  ta  Imre  been  very  successful, 
•nd  was  frequently  encored.  The  exertion  being 
to«  much  fur  Ins  voiee,  he  iiitn>duced  tlie  praetid' 
in  these  monodies,  or  can/ica,  of  placinff  a  slave 
beside  the  flute  plajw  to  KcHe  or  ensimt  tm  words, 
while  he  himself  went  through  the  appropriate 

Sticulation.  This  became  the  usual  praoica  from 
t  time,  10  tkil  in  tlw  amiieft  the  biitrianaa  did 
nothing  hut  gesticulate,  the  only  parts  wlu-re  thev 
used  their  roice  being  the  dialogues  {^diveHna). 
JAry^  aeeennt  baa  bMB  abeoidly  ndattndefatood 

as  im[  l\  ing;  that  the  introduction  of  this  davo  to 
chaunt  the  cantica  led  to  the  use  of  dialogue  in  the 
Roman  dramas,  as  though  tbeie  bad  been  no  dia- 
logue before  ;  it  wbidk<aaa^aa  there  was  certainly 
no  chorus,  Livim  mmt  Hbtp  adapted  Oreek  dmnuu 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  represented  in  a  scries  of 
aumologues,  a  supposition  which  is  confuted  by  its 
owm  absurdity.  It  is  perfectly  dear  that  the  jilays 
of  Livius  were  an  improvement  on  the  old  sccaiic 
Mtanu^  wbidi  consisted  of  dialogue,  and  that  the 
improvement  was  simply  that  of  adaptint;  the  dia- 
logue to  a  regukr  plot  Hemumn  {iHt$erU  de 
OML  M  Fab.  $oettic  Opnsc  vol.  i.  pi,  3M,  Ac.)  bas 
suffiripntly  shn'VTi  tfint  i n  1  itica  were  not  more 
musical  intcriudcs  accutupiuucd  Uj  dancing  or  ges- 
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ticnlation,  iotrodnoed  between  th«  acta,  hat  tlN 
monodtal  parts  of  the  plays  thexnaelvM  ;  t]io«Q;li 
(as  is  clear  from  Plautus,  Ptemd^  L  5.  160)  tk^ns 
were  mses  in  which  the  fliite-plsTrr  filled  tip  tlni 
iuteniils  betwe^'n  acts  with  music,  a»  ia  ti»e 
Xtor  in  the  Greek  the.ttre.  Bat  thera  is  matialm^ 
to  s>i  iw  that  such  musicail  interludes  wt*rp  acniK»« 
jKuiied  with  gesticuUtiuu  by  anr  ucXar  ;  it  itf ' 

not  merely  without  but  agaiaat  ■&  aaAtirity  %o  ealB 
such  interludes  cantica.  Hermann  hAc  abui  sk'-Ttri 
that  it  ia  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tbe  k»d> 
bg  aclon  only  gesiieaktod  in  tiM  mmHam^  wmA 
twik  no  {>.irt  in  the  onlinary  dial.>i:iJo.  Th'-  can- 
tica were  only  mooodiet  put  into  tbe  mootb  of  w» 
or  etherof  tbedMrna^petaaaMb  Tliw  la  ■ 
fill  trf.Tti^e  on  this  sulijVcl  hy  G.  A.  B,  "WfdfT  (d^t 
VamticU  M  HoaiuMmtnm  Fabtdui  ^cranoss),  va.  wkidt 
tbe  anthar  baa  endcamated  to  point  mA  wUrk  am 
the  cantioa  b  tha  tmaSaaa%pKj%  Plniw  wmA 
Terence. 

The  first  imitator  of  the  dnunatie  worlca  of  Liviitti 
AninMuens  waa  Cn.  Naevins,  a  natiTe  oC  Gni» 

pania.  He  c€>mpo*ed  l>oth  tr.'uredic?;  anr^  <^»tje>ii««„ 
which  were  either  tnui^laliuiis  or  iiuiuttitiiui  oif 
those  of  Oreek  writan.  In  covnedy  hia  mnd^lii 
seem  to  have  Iwcn  the  writrn  of  tlio  old  c<>mc''?« 
{Did.  of'  G'r,  tmd  Jtotn.  JSwg.  and  AlyiA.  Art.  ^<m~ 
rtW.)  The  most  distinguished  suocesaora  of  Na»< 
rius  were Plautu^(Ihid. art  Pl.At'Tt*<:\  who  tMeAf 
iaiitMCed  Epichamiua,  and  Ter^ce  (ibtd.  Htt»T>' 
Bsnnira),  whoae  materials  were  dmm  «hM#f 
frcni  Menander,  Diphihii,  Phi!-  rnr-,  nml  Ajxnl  - 
durus.  The  comedj  of  the  Romaon  wms  tlno^gh- 
oiit  Int  aa  iaritotieii  af  tbat  eC  tlM  Oiwefca,  aad 

chiefly  nf  the  new  comedy.  Where  the  t.Ts 
were  dfttcnsiblj  Greek,  and  the  scene  Laid  in  Athaaa 
or  fonit  otber  Oreek  town,  tbe  nwndliia  ^raw 

termed  jnlliatae.    All  the  coine<lii->8  <>f  Tcnenoc  and 
Plautiu  belong  to  this  ckssi    \\'h«si  the  atonr  and 
characters  were  Roman,  the  playa  were  cxUed 
tcffotae.    Bat  the  &bulae  togntae  were  in  &ct  littia 
else  than  Greek  cometlies  clothed  in  a  l-.atin  dn-**. 
( As  Horace  says :     dicitur  Afrani  toga  coavcsiMwc 
Menandra.'*  J^iLl.57.)  They  took  their  mm 
because  the  msturae  waa  the  toga.    The  to^tn? 
were  divided  into  two  ch-u»e8,  the  trabeattm  aiM 
Usbermariae^  acci  :  In     aj  the  subject  waa  taken 
from  high  or  from  low  life  (Eoanthina,  d«  J^abmlaX 
In  the  comediae  poUiatae,  the  fostnme  af  the 
ordinary  aetott  waa  tka  Greek  r*"HTn_  *t%b 
playa  which  bore  the  name  of  j^^irte^ttatam^  ven* 
not  so  much  tragedies  as  historical  pla^a.     It  ia  a 
mietoke  to  nprMant  tiiem  aa  comcdieaB  tTkeia 
wiw  a  ppccies  of  tragi-coinedy,  ininied  from  the 
poet  who  introduced  that  strlc  HkmAamimm,  A 
tragedy  the  aiyunent  ef  wbwb  waa  Greek  «aa 
t<-rroed  crepuiaia.     The  mimes  are  saoMtnaci 
classed  with  the  Latin  comedies.  (Hemuutm,  de 
Falmla  iopata,    Opnsc.  vol  t.  p.  254,  &c>  Re* 
specting  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articie 
MtMt  s.  The  mlrnes  dIfTered  from  the  roTT!.'<lie«  in 
liille  more  than  the  predominance  of  ihc  mimic 
repreeentation  over  the  dialogue,  wkieii  Wto  mkf 
int'  Typcrsed  in  various  parts  of  the  rrpresentatinr!. 

Lutin  ciiinedics  had  no  chorus,  auy  more  than 
the  dramas  of  the  WW  comedy,  of  which  they 
wtT-  fur  the  most  j 'irt  imitiiiions.  Like  them, 
too,  they  were  introduced  by  a  prologue,  which 
aatwered  iobm  ef  the  purpoers  of  the  parmhaMs  of 
the  old  com«"dy,  so  far  as  hoipcakiii^:  th.  <j -  .d  will 
of  the  spectators,  and  defending  the  ^oet  i^|aiiiel 
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h$  nnh  and  eremite.  It  also  coimnnnifatcd  so 
Bitch  aJomaiUiiu  as,  »  iieci-^^^^ry  to  uuiltTstand 
tbe  •t^nr  of  the  play.    The  pmlogM  WM  com- 

L  Uc  i^iana^r  of  ihe  truu{>.  ( k-c'Laaoriully  the 
tptkker  of  it  iMumcd  a  separate  mask  and  costame, 
icT  t&e  octasif'fi  (Plant  /"(O*.  prol.  1*26  ;  Tcn-nt 
J*m.  u.  I).  6otiKtiiues  the  prolwue  is  spoken 
I7  Me cf  A*  tewtk  pcmM  (PkoL 

ffjor. ;  Afere.)^  or  t  y  some  supcmatunit  or 
BefMuaed  bdi^  as  tlkc  Lar  funiliarie  in  Uie 
Mvis  el  Pfaataa,  Aivtnnu  in  Jgnrfwss,  Aoxi> 
Son  in  the  (X^iuria^  Luinria  and  Inopla  in  tlie 
Tnrauunus.  (Badea,  torn  dem  I'roLxfe  tin  Hum. 
Lmti^  bJali»%j|fats>.  t.  3.  p.  441,  &c. ;  Bekker, 
*  <imL.Romam.FaUdis^  p.  09,  <!^c.  ;  Wf-ltF,  /'n.- 

nMMtimi*.)  The  rest  of  the  piece  conaisted 
(i»  Dioaedes  sars,  iiL  p^  489)  of  divniium  and 
This  division,  howcrer,  musi  not  be 
tttm  too  ?trini:--iitly,  as  it  was  not  CTeiy  mono- 
logse  which  wail  a  auitieum.  The  composition  of 
IM  Muk,  which  is  sp  oken  of  in  didMcalke, 
srspespi  to  hare  had  reference  to  thesp  cantica. 
Ropeir^t;  thti  use  of  m&&k&,  ^&  the  article  Pkr- 
When  they  were  first  introduced,  is  a 

-iispeted  point   (WoIlT.  de  Cauiicvi,  p.  22,  &c.  ; 
Holtcher,  <^  Ptrttmantm  Unt  in  Lmlu  toen.  ap. 
W ;  S6tfi%40Rm  tmmaaa  ^  Horn.  Origime,) 
T f  cKanu:l*rs  intrr)duced  were  innch  the  "aTTir 
u  CD  Uie  new  comedj,  and  their  costume  was  not 
^  CfatBt   DonaCM  f^nm  tlw  following  ac- 
ttjnl  ef  ii:  "coniicis  ftcnilnis  cand i J ub  Testis  in- 
fMd  as  aotiqaisaimas  fuifse  memoratur, 
i^oi  daeakr  altribnitiir.  Sorri  eomici 
wiirti  exiguo  coote^tintur  panpertitis  anti(iua<- 
ptfi^  fd  ^00  expeditiofes  agxuit.    Farasiti  cum 
>*RM  paOns  Tcniimt.    Lacto  t««^Uu  candid ua, 
i^'OEDoto  obsolettu,  purpuretia  dtviti,  pufcri 
ihwiiictus  datur.    Militi  chlamys  purpurea,  puel- 
hsbitos  per^riaus  indacitar,  leuo  pallio  rarii 
'■  :4  ct.tar,awi6iiki  obttaritam  kiteum  datur." 
A  ward  r'r-mninii  to  he  Kiid  on  the  AicUanae 
>W«ti*.  Tlnsse  were  not  of  Koman,  hut  of  Italian 
ontpn^sttd  wcfv  aot  intredaeed  among  the  Romans 
tiD  tk#  Isttr-T  came  into  contnct  with  the  Cam- 
P*""**.  These  pieces  took  their  name  from  the 
^  if  Afirib  a  Campania.   Vnai  bebg  alwajs 
'""^r^  hi  tliL-  OBtan  dia!<'ct,  they  were  also 
(Wi  Oxx,  or  tmdierum  Otcmm.    At  first,  and 
tks  OscBiM,  they  appear  to  hkf  been 
f^^A  iiGfifovisaton-  faro-v  wiihf>ut  dramatic  con- 
^f^oe,  bat  foil  of  raillery  and  satire.   So  £sr 
t*T  w^mlliil  the  earlier  sccnie  cnteftainniattH 
the  Konans.    But  the  Oscan  farces  had  not 
48KV|  or  gesticulation  which  formed  a  chief 
if  the  latter,  and  those  who  took  part  in 
^  pfrvioated  chamctcrs  representing  various 
*]^'M  of  the  country  per«[>le,  like  the  Mascherc  of 
••■•^enj  lulians.    These  had  regular  nau>es  ; 
wsB  Maeems,  a  sort  of  down  or  fool  ;  Btic- 
Lc.  KiWjli  rs  ;  Papfms  ;  Simu-t  or  Si'miii.<i, 
WW»n.   The  Oceek  origin  of  some  of  the«c 
^oald  seem  to  indMsto  tbat  the  Greek 
^-^i  in  Italy  had  some  influence  rn  tl:c  deve- 
J^eai  o(  iiia  species  of  amusement   The  Atcl- 
«^&b«i1iM  wen  diMm9Q»lMd  fivra  «b«  nimes 
"T  tile  aWnce  of  1«(W  huffoonerv.    Thcv  were 
JJ'kwl  by  a  refined  humour.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  it. 

lla&  ii  1.)    They  wm  eonmonly 
''^^'Ifd  into  five  acJs.  (MaiTob.  Sifnm.  in.)  Re- 
tbs  laarfsn,  aca  tlie  articla  £xoi>Ji;M. 
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The  Oscan  dialect  wns  prcsenred,  even  when  they 
were  iutfoduced  at  liouie.  (Slraljo,  v.  p.3dti,a.) 
Though  at  first  impioviiatory,  after  tlw  nfiilar 
drama  acquired  a  more  artistic  chnmctcr,  the 
Atclkmac  came  to  be  written.  Lucius  Pomponius 
of  Bononia  and  Q.  Notius  are  BMBtJoned  m  wiiten 
of  thein.  Regular  histriones  were  not  allowed  to 
perform  in  tkem.  They  were  acted  by  free-bom 
Romans,  who  wen  not  mbjected  to  nay  dnt  do* 
Rnidalion  for  aj>jK-aring  in  them.  In  later  times, 
thcv  degenerated, and  became  more  like  ihemimca» 
•od  wer»  acted  by  bistrioncs  ;  but  ]>y  that  tine 
they  had  fallen  into  considerable  neglect  (C.  E. 
iichober,  iUmr  die  Aietiamn,  Lip*.  ;  Weyer, 
Ubtrd.  Aua,  llMHtbciai  1826  ;  Meukudi,  de  JSVi. 
Ivhi  toguta^  ppb  20,  £l«die.  ;  Biilir,  Gttch.  der  Rom. 
Litttralur,)  [C.P.M.] 

COMPENSA'TIO  is  defined  by  Hodestmus  to 
be  drbiii  et  crediti  inter  $e  contriftUio.  Com  pen- 
satlo,  as  the  etymolopy  of  the  word  ';1ii>ws  (pend-o)^ 
IB  the  act  of  making  things  cfiiiivaleiiL  A  person 
who  was  sued,  might  a/iswer  his  cruditor*s  deOMndf 
who  was  also  his  debtor,  by  an  offer  of  cnmpen- 
saiio  (si  paruiwt  est  compctuan) ;  which  in  effect 
was  an  oflbr  to  pay  the  diflbnnoa^  if  any,  which 
should  appear  on  taking  the  account.  The  object 
of  the  compensatio  was  to  prevent  unnecessary 
suits  and  payments,  byaseeitaining  to  whit  h  party 

*  a'rince  was  due.  Oripinally  conipenaatio  only 
took  place  in  bonne  fidei  judiciiS|  and  ex  eadem 
causa  ;  but  by  a  rescript  of  M.  AureUna  then  eonid 
be  couijMin&atio  in  stricti  juris  judiciia,  and  ex  dis- 
pari  causa.  When  a  person  made  a  demand  in 
right  of  another,  as  a  tutor  is  zi^t  of  his  pupillus, 
the  dt'btor  cotdd  not  have  compensatio  in  respect 
of  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  totor  on  his  own 
account  A  fidejussor  (surety)  who  was  called 
npm  to  pay  hia  principaPs  debt,  might  have  com- 
pensatio, ejth<»r  in  respect  of  a  debt  due  by  the 
claimant  to  himself  or  to  hia  prlucipal.  It  was  a 
nile  of  Roman  law  that  there  could  be  no  eoapei^ 
satio  where  the  demand  could  be  nnawered  bv  an 
exceptio  pereuiptoria  ;  for  the  compensatio  admitted 
the  denwni,  subject  to  the  prapv  dednetion, 
whereas  the  object  of  the  exceptio  was  to  stato 
something  in  bar  of  the  demand.  Set-off  in  Eag- 
Ihdi  hiw,  and  oonpenMtion  in  Scotoh  law,  eea»- 


Bpond  to  compen«atio,  (Dip.  16.  tit.  2  ;  Tliibaut, 
li^s^em,  &C.  §  606,  9th  ed.  containa  the  chief 
nilea  aa  to  eonpeoaatio.)  [QLL.] 

COMPERKNDINA'TIO.  [Judbx.] 

COMPETI'TUK.  (Ambitus.] 

CXyMPITA.  [CoMPrrALU.] 

COMPITA'LIA,  aUo  called  LUDI  COMPI- 
TALI'CII,  a  festival  celebrated  once  a  year  in 
honour  of  the  lares  coropitalcs,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  at  the  places  where  two  or  more  waya 
met*  (crimpifa.,  Vami,  De  Lhnj.  Lai.  vi.  25,  cd. 
MUUer  \  Fcstua,  a.  «.).  This  festival  is  aaid  by 
sotne  writera  to  have  been  inatituted  by  Tarquiniua 
Priscns  in  consequence  nf  the  minidc  attending  the 
birth  uf  Servius  TuUius,  who  was  supposed  to  i)e 
the  son  of  a  lar  familiaris.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvL 
70.)  Dionysius  (iv.  14)  a-acribes  iu  origin  to 
Servius  Tulliua,  and  describes  the  festival  as  it  was 
celebmled  in  Ida  timc^   He  rslatea  dnt  the  aaari- 

fices  consisted  of  honey-cakes  (w/Aovoi),  which 
w(;re  presented  by  the  inbabitmta  of  each  house, 
and  that  the  persone,  who  eaaiated  a«  nnlatering 
'  wrvants  at  the  fe«>ti\-al,  were  not  free-men,  but 
I  aJavcs,  becauac  the  larca  took  ploaaore  in  the  aer- 
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rice  of  slave* :  he  funb^r  adds  thut  the  ci>iupiuili:i 
wm  edelmited  a  few  days  after  the  SaturnAlia 
with  snrat  sploiulour,  an-l  that  ih-  shiwi  on  thisoc- 
caiion  had  full  hbcrtv  given  them  to  do  what  tbey 
jimmL  WelbrdMrtomftonHacnfaiiuCM 
i.  7}  that  l!ie  celebmlion  of  tho  cmpitalia  was 
restored  by  Tarauiuius  Svpcrbus,  who  aacrihced 
Imji  to  Mania.  tb«  mother  of  tlio  lafct ;  but  this 
pr.icticc  was  chaiii;»-J  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
TarquiiU|  and  garlic  aud  poppiea  otittred  iu  their 
•tead. 

The  personB,  who  presided  over  the  festival 
were  the  Ma^istri  r/ci,  who  were  on  that  occa«ion 
allowed  to  wear  the  praetcxta  (A sew.  ad  Cie.  m 
fit.  7,  ed.  OrelU).  PoUie  ^amet  were  added 
at  some  time  driring'  tho  republican  period  to  thia 
festival,  but  tliey  were  »u}>pres«ed  by  command  of 
tfc«  MMte  in  C  68  ;  and  it  woa  one  of  the 
cbarxM  brought  forward  by  Cicero  agninst  L.  Piso 
lliat  he  allowed  them  to  be  celebrati'<i  in  hi^  con- 
•uUhip,  11.  c.  68  (Cic.  in  Pi*.  4  ;  A-^  tii.  /.  c.)  But 
that  the  fejtiral  i'-  1'  still  ouitiim.  ii  to  be  observed, 
tkough  the  gauH  A  were  abolished,  is  evident  from 
Ciecra  (orf  ill  til  DariDH  tlie  drU  wars  the 
festival  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  acmrdliigly  re- 
stored by  the  emperor  Augustus,  (buct.  Aug,  31  ; 
•nmp.  Or.  fbal  v.  188— T4&)  Am  AofroMiw  inu 
now  the  paier  patria<',  the  wnri^hip  of  the  old  lares 
was  discontinued,  and  the  lares  of  the  emperor 
consequently  beoame  the  lane  of  tlw  state.  Henee^ 
the  Seholia.st  on  Horace  {ad  S'tL  u.  3.  -jr.l),  u-Us 
tu  that  Augustus  set  up  lares  or  penates  at  places 
where  two  er  men  rmy  met,  nid  instituted  far 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  their  worship  an  order 
of  priests,  who  were  taken  from  the  Libertini,  and 
were  called  Augustale*.  These  Augtistales  are  en- 
tirely diiTerent  from  the  Augustalcs,  who  were 
appointed  to  attend  Vi  *h"  warship  of  Aukni^tiis  after 
hui  deceniic,  as  has  l)ecn  well  shown  by  A.  W. 
Znmpt  in  his  essay  on  the  sabjoet  {De  Angiu- 
ttlihis,  fic,  Herol.  1846.)    f AfcrsTAr.Rs  ] 

I'he  coninitalia  belonged  to  the  Jeriae  corurp- 
IfotM,  that  1%  festivals  which  wen  oelebiiited  on 
days  appointed  nnnnally  by  th<-  niriL'i'^trates  or 
pdests.  The  exact  day  <m  which  thi^  ie&iival  wiis 
celehnled,  appears  to  have  varied,  though  it  was 
ahvays  in  the  winter.  Dionvsiiis  relates  i  iv.  14  ), 
as  we  have  already  said,  that  it  was  celebrated  a 
lew  days  after  theSatmnalia,  and  Cieero  (m  Pitem. 
A )  that  it  fell  on  the  Kalends  of  January  ;  hut  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  (viL  7)  he  speaks  of  it 
aa  fidling  on  the  fimrth  belbn  the  nones  of  January. 
The  exact  words,  with  which  the  festival  was  an- 
nounced, are  preserved  by  Macrobins  {jSatttm,  L  4) 
and  Aulus  Gcllius  (x.  24). 

COMIMJI  VICM.  [r)(iMiTS.J 

COMPROMISSUM.  [JvoBX  {  Rksfta 
Actio.  1 

('( >iMrs  (iceS/xoj).    [Chobus  ;  Comokdia.] 

CONCHA  (acJ^xv),  aOreek  and  Homan  liqnid 
measure,  of  which  there  were  two  sizes.  l  lie 
•nailer  was  half  the  eyOhu*  (='0412  of  a  pint 
Fnglish)  ;  the  larger,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
ojrybapAum,  was  three  times  the  former  (=*1238 
of  a  pintX  (Hossey,  pp.  207,  209 1  Wurm,  p. 
129.)  [P.  S.] 

CONCILIA'BULUM.  [Colonia,  p.318,a.] 

CONCILIAOIII.  rAnwMii.] 

CONCT'LIUM  peneralJy  has  the  same  nieaninjj 
as  eonventus  or  oofttTfa/tb,  but  the  technical  import 
of  <oiiciKnw  in  tha  Bmbu  eonstittttion  wu  aa 
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assembly  of  a  poriiim  of  the  people  (,GtiL 
as  distinct  from  the  general  aMenblie*  or 
(Fcst  p.  50  ;  Cic  De  Lcj.  ii.  1,  /Av/.  m  .W.  5.) 
Accordingly,  as  the  coraitia  trifauta  emhraeed  auJr 
a  portion  oi  the  Ronan  people,  -vb:  the  ple%ginsw, 
tie  s-  coiiiitia  are  often  designated  by  the  tena 
omcdM  pieLi*.  ^Liv.  vii.  5,  xxviii,  33,  -r-wmt. 
15.)  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  mi^ht  Iw  si^ 
})-)Md  tli.it  the  coniitia  niriata  mi^fat  T<e  called 
concilia,  and  l^iebohr  Homt^  L  jp.  42d^ 

believes  that  the  eoocitia  popeJi  whiA  aiw  mm- 
tinned  now  and  then,  actually  were  the  comttiji 
curiata  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  those  patrkiaii 
aswrnblies,  which  in  the  early  times  certainly 
never  looked  upon  tiMttsdvea  as  a  mefw  dT 
the  nation,  havin?  ever  been  called  V-y  that  narr'*. 
In  fact,  all  th©  pas&a^cs  in  which  concilia  fic^^ls 
occur,  cleaily  show  that  none  other  but  the  cotnitia 
tribtita  are  mp.nnt.  (I.iv.  5.       ii.  7.  60,  tii.  IX  16, 
64,  71,  XXX.        xxxviii.  53.  xxxix.  15,  xiui.  J6, 
Cic.  in  Vttl.  7.)    As  concilium,  howevcfV  the 
meaning,'  of  an  assembly   in  pencral,  W'^-  mnnot 
wonder  that  sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  loose  way  t» 
designate  the  comttia  of  the  centaiiw  iUcw.  &  28) 
or  any  concio.  (Liv.  ii.  7,  ?8,  v.      ;  OclL  x%itL  7  : 
comp.  Becker,  JJandb.  der  Horn,  AUertk,  toI.  ii. 
part  I  p.  Sftd,  note  693.) 

We  must  hcri'  notice  a  peculiar  son.***  In  whirj 
eonciliam  ii  used  by  latin  writers  to  denote  the 
assemUies  or  meetuws  of  eoBfedsnUe  tuwm  er 
nations,  at  which  either  their  deputies  alone  or 
any  of  the  citiscas  met  who  had  time  and  in- 
dinatien,  and  thos  fmmtA  a  representatrre  as- 
sembly. (Liv.  i.  50.)    Such  an  asMmhl^  «r  diet 
is  commonly  designated  as  ooetiKirne  cofltesTttaa  or 
rk  Koatir^  e.  g.  Aehaaontm^  AtUtlorum,  ffrw  fifiii  um^ 
Macfdmittey   and  the  like.     (Liv.  xxzri.  31, 
xxxviii.  34,  xlii.  43,  xlv.  IR  ;  Oell.  iL  G.)    Of  tV 
same  kind  were  the  diets  of  the  Lntins  in  tne 
grore  of  Fercntina  (Liv.  i.  51,  vi  Sl^  wiL  2S, 
viii,  3),  thi'  meetings  of  the  Ktrasenns  near  the 
temple  of  \  oiuimna  (Lir.  iv.  23,  25,  61,  t.  17, 
vi.  2),  of  the  Henucam  in  the  circos  of  AaagBia 
(ix.  4 J),  of  the  Anqnins  and  Samnifeea  (iii  2.  iv. 
25,  X- 12).  &J 

CCyNCIO  or  CO'NTIO,  a  contesctiop  tar  tam- 
rendo,  that  i-",  a  nieetinp,  or  a  cxjm-nttus.  CFestu.s. 
p.  66,  ed.  MUIler.)  In  the  technical  setiae,  how- 
ever, a  eondo  was  mi  ■ssiwnMy  of  the  people  at 

Home  convened  liy  a  majjistrate  for  tlie  purpoee  of 
making  the  people  acquainted  with  measures  which 
were  to  be  hrooght  before  the  next  eonitia,  and  of 
working  upon  them  either  to  support  or  oppose  the 
measure.    But  no  question  of  any  kind  conld  be 
decided  by  a  concio,  and  this  constitutes  the  dii!Rrr» 
enco  Itetwccn  conriones  <and  comitia.  (Oell.  xiiL 
14  ;  Cic.  p.  S,'jct.  50,  53  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  15.)  SlUl 
conciones  were  al^to  cuuvcucd  fur  other  purposes. 
e.g.  of  perstiading  the  people  to  take  pnrt  in  a 
war  (Dionys.  vi.  '2."),  or  of  bringing  complaints 
ouaiiuit  a  |Kirty  in  the  remiblic    ^Dionys.  ix.  2o  ; 
V\nUC.Graceh.\y  MeeUi^  of  thiskiidiiatiiiailr 
were  of  rcry  fre«)uent  occurrence  at  Rome.  The 
eariiest  that  is  mentioned,  is  one  held  immediate!/ 
after  the  death  of  Reanilas  by  Jnlins  Pvoealas  la 
the  Campus  Martins  (Liv.  i.  If;  ;  PluL  /?om.  27)  ; 
the  first,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  was  held 
by  Brattts.  {Lit.  it  2  ;  Dionys.  t.  10,  &c.)  Every 
niauistrati!  had  the  ri^'ht  to  convene  conciones,  hut 
it  was  most  frequently  exercised  by  the  consols 
and  trihoaai^  and  tha  ktter  man  espedally  cu> 
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t  first  inSaenee  over  tbe  io  and 

tbwic^  tN'-.*''  ci  Pi  'pnt-s.  A  umL'istnitc  who  ■vvm 
kfjkfT  in  rank  ttvm  the  one  who  had  convened  a 
maom,  hftd  Uw  riglit  to  order  the  people  to  dw- 
pme,  if  he  d^*af»p^ov<^d  of  the  object  (anwire, 
Oefl.ziii.  14)  ;  and  mrh  a  Gommandaiid  the  rcbe- 
■ewe  lW  karsngning  tribuuu  nndcnd  eon* 
ci?»>e«  '  fv  n  ve  ry  turnultuou*  and  rii»t()(is,  Aspeciallv 
imiag  the  latter  perkxl  of  the  republic  The 
wi<aiag  aagutimte  eitlier  addrened  tbe  people 
h'^'  I',  or  hp  intrvKlucfd  othf-r  por^oiu  to  whom 
k  i^Tc  pcrmiaion  to  ^i^k,  for  Qo  phrato  peraon 
m  aHtved  tn  speak  without  thu  pcfouiiioii,  tod 
tbf  penpir  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen.  (Dionys. 

U ;  Lir.  ill  71,  34  ;  Cic  <ui  AU.  it.  2.) 
IV  fher  vhere  vndi  meetbgt  were  held,  does 
rM  amn  to  hare  been  fixed,  fof  we  find  tbno  in 
t'le  fijRun,  the  rartitr.!.  th«»  Campus  Martin*,  nvA 
Cucut  FWminju^  {Cic  p.  Sort.  14,  ad  Alt.  L 
I.)  H  tttould  be  miiarkcd,  tluit  the  term  eoneio 
h  akourd  t  )  de^i-jiuit*^  the  5{K'«'tho.s  .md  h.imnpTcs 
siiffwed  la  tht  people  in  aa  a»^nibly  (Liv.  xxiv. 
-."J.  ixriL  13  ;  dc;  Ml  rai.  1 ),  and  that  in  a  looie 
a  de  of  speakin^r,  mneio  denotes  any  assembly 
9l  the  people.  {Vic  fK  Flace,  7  ;  comp.  the 
Leiicx)  rL.8-] 

CONTT'RI'NA  (waXKautff,  TaAA£Uf/0.  1. 
liaitK. — The  -nkXtm^  or  iroAAcuc/s,  occupied  at 
AikM  a  kind  «f  siddle  nnk  between  the  wile 
and  til f  k trio  1  ((tcu^^o.).  The  distinction  hotwicn 
tke  iraifo,  ToXAcur^,  and  l^;al  wife,  is  accuratclj 
MM  bfDeaiortheiKi  (c  Nmtr.  ^  1986),  tA* 

•Mr  yif  /roiVai  '»^«'  'x«M«»^  ^il  xoA- 

tt  TwAai,  TOW  wfluSovMsSvtfat  ^rTja-fwi  iral 
T«r  Irtor  ^Aojca  wktt^jv  Tx**^*'-    Thus  Antiphon 

«PMk»of  the  -aroXAajr^  of  Philoncos  as  following 
to  the  sacriiicc,  and  also  waiting  upon  him  and 
ba  ?tte«t  at  table.  ( Antiph.  A  cc.  -/f  f  'en-^r.  pp.  G 1 
♦iU  ;  cew;,.  R.S  kor,  ChnriMcM^  Tol.  ii.  p'.  4;<8.)  If 
W  yoten  w,"n-  violated  by  force,  the  same  penalty 
WM  vt^i^Ie  fnvm  the  niTisher  as  if  the  eflraee  had 
cooiTr.ittrd  upon  an  Attic  matron  ;  and  a  man 
RTracd  by  the  auasi-hosbaud  in  the  act  of  cnmi- 
^  Btentem  with  Ub  woAArn^,  might  be  riain 
I7  iim  OB  the  spot,  as  in  the  panil!' 1   n-  ?  (I.ys. 

CeiBis  JEfxrtos^A.  p. 'J.>).   [Adultebium.J  It 
<J««  not,  bewerfr,  appear  very  clearly  from  what 
political  cla.**rs  c  ik  i'  ;  r  ^  rvrro  chi  fly  selected, 
**  »lisbitstioo  with  a  foreign  ((«'rq)  woman  was 
Midden  by  hw  (Democth.  «.  iV%o«r.  p. 
liM),  sad  the  prorisions  niaile  by  the  state  for 
«C  iUtio  familiet  nnwt  in  most  cases  hare 
V**akd  tbnr  sinkmg  te  tbii  eondition.  Soine- 
titw  certainly,  where  there  were  several  destitute 
fcasii  orpbain,  this  might  take  place,  as  the  next 
k»  »«•  not  obliged  to  provide  for  more  than 
and  we  ^ggjf  abo  conceive  the  same  to  have 
ll^flace  with  respect  to  the  datiphters  of  fnmi- 
poor  u  to  be  unable  to  supply  a  dowry, 
(b^mvth.  r.  AW.  ^  1384 ;  Plant  fWiiiwmin,iil 
)   The  dowry,  in  fhrt,  seems  to  hare  been  a 
^eiMt%s  criterion  as  to  whether  the  connection  be- 
tvmi  s  maJe  md  fcwialu  Atbenmn,  in  a  state  of 
^hitstion,  amot:nt<Ml  t'-  a  n  nrriage  :  if  no  dowry 
*^^«n  pTea,  the  child  of  sock  union  would  be 
"^■iMte;  i^  en  tbe  eontnvy,  n  dowiy  bad 
*^  i'!t»n,  or  a  proper  instrument  executed  in 
^'^^Ic^BCBt  oif  ita  receipt,  the  female  was 
^^mti  la  an  tMrimnl  rights.  (Petit. 
^h^mtk  Mlhfln  Oan  fooled.)  It  ' 
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not  appear  that  the  slave  that  n-as  ta]<en  to  her 
master's  brd  acquired  any  political  rights  in  conse- 
quence; the  concubine  inentiuiied  by  Antiphon  is 
treated  as  •  slave  by  her  master,  and  after  hie 
denth  undeiyoea  n  icrrile  pmiiebmwit  {Id.  p.  615). 
[IIKTAIHA.]  (J.S.M.J 

9.  Roman.  According  to  an  old  definition,  aa 
unmarried  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  man  was 
originally  called  pellex,  but  alterwaids  by  the  mora 
decent  appellation  of  eoncnbina.  (Maamrina,  vp. 
Paul.  Dis.  50.  tit.  IP.  ».  144.)  This  remark  hns 
apparently  reference  to  the  Lex  Julia  ct  Papia 
Poppaea,  by  wUch  the  eonenbinatiu  reoeired  s 
legal  character.  This  legal  concubinatus  consisted 
in  the  permanent  cohabitation  of  an  unmarried  man 
with  an  unmarried  woman.  It  therefore  diifered 
from  ndultetiniB,  otnitfttiii,  and  incestoc,  which  wen 
lepal  oflfenee*  ;  and  from  contul'emium,  which  was 
tbe  cohabitation  of  a  free  man  with  a  slave,  or  the 
eehabititieii  of  a  male  and  female  skve,  between 
whom  there  could  be  no  Roman  marria.'c.  Ilefore 
the  parsing  of  the  Lex.  Jul.  et  I'.  P.,  tbe  name  of 
concubina  would  have  applied  tn  a  woman  who 
cohabited  with  a  married  man,  who  had  not  divorced 
his  first  wife  (Cic.  />*  Orvtt.  i,  40)  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  atnte  of  legal  eonenbinaf^  wbieb  wae  after* 
wards  established.  'I'fi-  ofTonc  -  of  stupnmi  was 
avoided  in  the  case  of  tbe  cohabitation  of  a  free 
man  and  an  ingemm  by  this  pennitnve  eaocnbinajire ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  infercTn  .  tl  at 
there  should  be  some  fbrmal  declaration  of  tbe  in> 
tentbn  of  ^  patties,  tn  order  ^t  there  m^^bt  be 
no  Btnprum.  i  Di^'.  48.  tit.  5.  8.34.)  Heinecciuf 
(.S^fnte^.  Ap.  lib.  L  39)  denies  that  an  ingenna 
could  be  a  eoncnbina,  and  asserts  that  those  only 
could  be  c«>ncubinae  who  could  not  be  uxores  ;  hut 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake  (Dig.  26.  tit.  7. 
or  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  a  legal 
doubt  on  this  subjeet(JULa.  1);  Aorelian  prohibited 
the  talcing  of  ingenuae  as  concubinae.  (Vopijicns, 
Aurclian.  40.)  A  constitution  of  Conslantine 
(O^i.  T.  tiL27.  s.  5)  treats efiogennaeconeabinae. 

This  concubinatre  ■was  not  a  marriape,  nor  were 
the  children  of  such  marriage,  who  were  sometimes 
called  Ubefi  natnmies,  in  the  power  of  their  £sther, 
and  consequently  they  followed  t'l  -  r edition  of 
the  mother.  There  is  an  inscription  m  Fabretti 
(p.  897)  to  the  memory  of  ^anlfaiwia  br  Aemilia 
Prima  "concubina  ejus  et  hcres,"  which  seems  to 
•how  that  tbe  term  concubina  was  not  a  name  that 
a  womnn  was  ashamed  o£   Under  tin  Chruthm 

emperors  concuhinape  was  not  favoured,  hut  it 
still  existed,  as  we  see  ftom  tbe  legislation  of  Jus* 
tidan. 

This  legal  concubinage  resembled  the  morganatic 
marriage  {ad  morganaticxim\  in  which  neither  the 
wife  enjoys  the  rank  of  the  husband,  nor  the 
children  the  rights  of  children  hj  n  legal  mairiage. 
{Lib.  Frud.  ii.  '20  >  Among  the  Romans,  widowers 
who  had  already  children,  and  did  not  wish  to 
csntiaet  another  legal  marriage,  took  a  concubina, 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Ve«paj>iftn  (Suet.  Vi  fp.  3), 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aureiius  (Jul.  Cap.  VH, 
AnL  c  8  ;  Aurd,  c.  29  ;  Dig.  35.  tit  7  ;  Cod.  v. 
tit.  'ICy  ;  Pauln^  Reeept.  SeHtmt,  il  tit  19,  20 ; 
Nov.  18,  c  5  :  89.  e.  12.)  [O.  L.] 

CONDBMNAnriO.   fAcno ;  Jvdix] 

CONDI'CTIO.  [Actio] 

CONDITO'RIUM-  [Funds.] 

GOHBU'CTIO.  CliWATio.] 

OOKVARRBATIO.  [MAvmtMomim.] 
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B50  CONFt^^IO. 

CONFESSO'RIA  ACTIO.  If  m  mm  has  a 
•ervittu  [SmhvitusJ,  iuid  ihe  exercise  ul  hn  right 
il  lMp»d>d  hf  any  person,  b*  can  ttuiintain  it  by 
an  actio  in  rem,  which  is  a  Rrn-itutis  vindiciitio. 
Accord ingl J,  wbea  a  nuut  ckims  a  jiu  ut«ndi^ 
fraei^i,  eiukK,  Aiiaidi,  &&,  the  actio  fa  ealM 
fectoria  de  mnfnictti,  Ac.  If  ihc  ownor  of  a  thinj 
was  interrupted  in  hit  excliuive  ei^oynieut  of  it  by 
m  pertM  gkmiiny  or  attempting  to  oiiwdio  m  wnritus 
in  it,  liis  claim  or  frrDuntl  of  action  riri^^Titiv*', 
'^jiu  illi  Don  eaae  ire,  af;<Tf,"  Sic^  whence  the  acUoQ 
was  caUed  negativa  or  nc^Mioria  in  mn  adjok 

The  confeflsoria  actio  and  the  iic^Mtirn,  which 
mw  kmnded  on  a  acgpuiva  tomtut,  m  diicMied 
udw  SuviTua. 

In  tho  ncgatoriji  in  rem,  which  must  be  di«- 
tingtiish*^  from  the  nftmtir(»  actio  founded  on  a 
n<^tive  tervitu^,  the  (lUialitl  claimed  re«titutioii  uf 
tba  tkinf,  aa,  for  instaoea,  whan  the  defendant  liad 
tisiirprd  thf  nstis  fnn  tns ;  or  rrmoviil  of  the  «inseof 
cuiupldiiil  ;Hl»ud;iiUci^<-stor  injury  dune,aiid»(x'Ui'tiy 
(cnutio)  RKsinst  future  .icts  of  the  like  kind.  (Gaiui, 
iv.  .*?  ;  Die.  8.  tit  5  ;  BriMonius,  J)r  Formuiu; 
Puchta,  tWrnt*,  &c  \ol  il  pp.  503, 771.)  [0.  L.] 

C0NPU'8I0  prapetly  ufmUlea  tlw  aSicBig  of 
liquids,  or  thf  fii'^inq:  of  metal-*  info  nno  mass.  If 
things  of  the  same  or  of  dtifercnt  kind  were  oon- 
hmA,  either  Irf  tlM  content  of  both  owneta  or  hf 

nccidciit,  tho  ronipoiiiid  uiu  the  f^ropcrty  of  both. 
If  the  OQofiuio  wu  caused  by  one,  without  the 
oonient  of  tba  other,  the  compound  waa  only  joint 
property  in  case  tlj<'  thinu"*  w«  ro  of  the  same  kind  : 
but  if  the  thing*  were  difiercut,  ao  that  tbo  com- 
pound was  a  new  lUngi  this  was  a  easa  of  what, 
by  roodaiB  vxitan,  fa  called  specification,  which 
thfi  Roman  writpm  erpnissu'd  I'v  the  terra  novam 
specieni  iiscere,  as  if  a  nioii  iiuide  mulsum  out  of 
nfa  own  wina  and  bfa  neighbour's  honey.  In  such 
%  case  the  person  who  cauAt-d  tho  confiiyin  bemme 
the  owner  of  the  compound,  but  be  was  bound  to 
nako  good  to  the  other  thi?  value  of  his  property. 

Coromixtio  is  os<-d  liy  modr-m  writers  to  sijernify 
tho  mixtiiro  of  solid  things  which  beloi^ed  to  dif- 
fennt  owneia  t  bnt  Coouaixtio  and  GiNifiirio  are 
Tr  r  1  }.v  the  Roman  wTttcrs  to  crprr?s  the  union 
of  things  either  solid  or  fluid  (Dig.  41.  UL  1.  a.  7. 
§8;  6.tit  1. 1.  aiS.  a.  5.x  8«U, Cannixtia fa 
nnwt  giMU'rally  nppli^^d  to  mixture'  of  Bolids.  Tf 
the  mixture  takes  place  with  mutual  consent,  the 
eonmoond  fa  oonnnen  property  ;  if  by  chance,  or 
l)y  trip  act  of  one,  each  rftjiiiis  his  former  proportv, 
and  may  snMimte  it  Drom  the  mass.  If  separation 
fa  impossible,  aa  if  two  beapa  of  eom  aia  mixed, 
each  owner  is  entitled  to  a  part,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  his  separate  property  to  the  whole 
It  is  a  case  of  commixtio  when  a  man's 
rfa  paid,withoat  his  knowladgo  and  consent, 
and  the  money,  when  paid,  is  so  miTrd  with  other 
money  of  the  receiver  that  it  cannot  Ke  n-cogiuscd; 
otherwise,  it  remains  the  property  of  th>«  person  to 
whom  it  lielon'.r'  I  (W<';.  f<i.  tit.  3.  ».  7B.) 
Specification  (^which  is  not  a  Hooian  word)  took 
twhair  a  man  made  a  new  thing  (nemapedes) 
either  out  of  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  material, 
or  out  of  his  neighbour's  only.  In  the  former  case 
aneh  man  aequirad  tho  ownanhip  of  the  thing.  In 
the  latter  case,  if  the  thing  could  be  brought  back 
to  the  mugh  material  (wiuch  is  obnoaaly  possible 
in  very  few  casai),  it  itill  beloafod  ta  wt  original 
nwH'  r,  l  iit  tbo  specificator  had  a  ripht  to  retain 
the  thing  tiU  he  was  faid  the  Talue  of  hfa  labaoi* 
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if  he  had  acted  bona  fide.  Tf  the^  rtr^xp  spwicv 
ca<Jd  not  be  brought  back  tu  ita  on^ir  iiial  farm,  tbe 
sp>eviBcator  in  all  cases  became  thv  o-i^-itf  r,  if  he 
designed  to  m.-ikc  tlie  new  thlni?  for  hirns<:-lf  ;  if  bi*?" 
bad  acted  bona  tide  he  was  liable  to  the  owner  «l 
the  atdf  ftr  ila  vnloe  only  ;  if  asnla  fide,  he  «w 

liahh"  as  a  thief.  The  r.i.se?*  put  bv  CI  a  ins  {11.  '2ii\ 
are  those  of  a  man  makit^  wine  of  another  mass 
grapes,  oil  of  hfa  olivna,  a  ship  or  bnaidi  of  bn 
tiiiilxT.  and  so  on.  &<>me  jurists  (SAbinos  wni 
CaMius)  were  ef  opinion  that  the  ownanabip  U 
dw  tbinar  wna  not  changed  br  oncfa  labawr  liany 
bestowed  on  it  ;  the  opposite  school  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  new  thing  belonged  to  him  vh»  hmi 
heatowed  his  kbonr  00  it,  but  they  admiUad  that 
the  or;:^>iaal  awaaT  bad  *  kgal  tnaacdy  lar  die 

\;due  of  hi.i  y^foperty. 

Two  tbuigsi,  the  property  af  two  persona,  roiglti 
become  ao  vnitrd  as  not  to  be  separalsfe  wHbont 
injury  to  orr*  nr  ]»oth  ;  in  lliis  <  a.se  lh*»  owrifr  of 
the  principal  tbui^  Uecune  the  uwuer  uf  tit^:  acces- 
sory.  Imu,  in  the  case  of  a  man  bnildinir  on  an- 
other man's  crmuiid,  the  building  belon^red  to  the 
owner  of  the  ground  (superficies  solo  ccditj  ;  «r  io 
tibecaaa  of  a  tnsa  pkntod^eraeed  aoim  mm  nnather 
roan's  grotind,  the  nile  vrxvi  the  sam':*,  whf^n  :!ie 
tree  or  seed  had  taken  root    If  a  man  trrote,  erea 
in  letters  ef  jroM,  on  anodMr  rma^i  fmrdMnesit  or 

paper,  the  wliole  iK'lontjed  t-j  the  owtirr  of  tht 
])arduBeiit  or  pafcr ;  in  the  case  of  a  foctniv 
painted  on  another  manis  cantaM,  the  nmysa  be- 
came the  property  of  the  (>wiier  of  the  picture. 
(Qaius,  ii.  7S,  &c)    If  a  piece  of  laad  was  tore 
away  by  a  stream  (atmlido)  from  one  man's  land 
and  attached  to  another^  land,  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tatter  when  it  was  firmly  attached  ta 
it    This  is  a  difllerent  caae  from  that  of  Allcvio. 
Bat  in  all  these  cases  the  laaiag  party  wna  ^t*****^ 
to  compensation,  with  anna  axeeptioan  na  to  aaaea 
of  mala  6des. 

Confiisio  occnm  in  the  caaa  of  rights  alaa  If 
ihf  r'-^ht  and  the  duty  of  nn  obligat'^  ^t^on» 
titiueti  in  OTIC  person,  Uiere  is  a  oonfosio  hy  whidl 
the oblioatio  is extingnuhed  (Dig.  46.  ttt  3.  a.  Ti''^ 
If  he  who  has  pledged  a  thing  beeonies  the  her^s 
ot  the  pledgee,  the  rights  and  anties  of  two  jfcrsoiis 
an  muted  (oenlhnduntnr)  m  ana.  If  a  man  who 
has  a  pfaedial  son  itns  in  another  man's  Uiid.  Im-- 
comes  ^e  owner  of  tho  servient  land,  the  oervitus 


idem   iitriusqne  MMdii 
(Dig.  8.  Ut  (».  a  1.) 
Tha  tnlet  of  Roman  btv  on  tbfa  onbiaet  an 

stated  hv  Hrinkman,  Iwrtit.  Jur.  SWS,  Ac; 

Mackeldey,  LeirfmeM,  ice  §§  246,  251,  &c  1  >tb 
ed.  ;  Inst  2.  tit  I  ;  Otuos,  ii.  70,  Rosshirt,  Grmmi- 

CONOIA'RirXf  {ml.  from  uiiijwi),  a 
tcsm:!  c«<ntaiiHng  a  amffuu,  [CoNttititk.] 

In  the  early  tic  es  of  tba  Raamn  repoblic,  the 
(^«<mw  *'as  the  usual  measure  of  oil  or  wine  which 
was,  on  certain  oocassious,  dtstribnted  among  the 
people  (Liv.  xxv.  2) ;  and  thaa  migimiimm,  as 
'^>:tinf'',in  ('■,■•.  ^  .V2)  s;ivs,  became  a  nn-^'*  fr 
hbenii  donations  to  the  people,  in  geaeml,  wlietber 
oonaiating  of  oQ,  wbia,  eoni,  or  money,  or  eibsr 
thiiijrs  (VVm./i.N.  xiv.  14,  17,xxxi.  7,  41  ;  Soet 
Aug.  41,  m  20,  A>r.  7  |  Plin.  J'mmm.  25  ;  Tacit. 
Jan.  sit.  41,  aiii  11  ;  Uw.  xwxm.  B7\  whifa 
donati  )ns  made  to  the  soldiers  were  railed  (/owfrfmi, 
though  the/  ware  ■ometimaa  afae  tanned 
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(fit.  a^i  AtL  XtL  8  ;  Curt.  rj.  1?).  Comparium 
DiKXTorer,  occasionalir  iunmI  simply  to  Jcaig- 
MliAPMMtir*  pesuioD  given  by  a  p«non  of  high 
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BBk,^r  i  ;  nru-t  .  to  his  fri^-nd.*  ;  and  Fabiiis  M.ixi- 
oiied  the  presents  vbich  Aogiutui  mode  to 


iattsd  <rf  eomgi^irui,  1)ec;ius<'  hrmimi  was  only  the 
miU  (act  a  oMyu".  ((juiuuL  L  c;  couipr.rr 
CSbitf  Ann  rm.  1  ;  8(n<«a,  !>«  BravdL  Fti.,  />« 
&x.iL  16  ;  Sut-t.  I>7>.  1  n,  ru<'3.  27.)    [L-  i^  l 

CONGIUS,  a  Roman  liquid  measure,  which 
aotajaid  ox  ■nrtarii  ( Rhen.  Fann.  r.  7*2),  or  the 
eigist^  poittff  tbe  amphora,  that  is,  not  quite  lix 
p(nt<    It  mu  equal  ta  the  larger  ehona  of  the 

TWk  it  a  eoaigHni  m  r»itt>m»,  called  the  con- 


f  u  (if  Ve<j<i.r!an,  rr  the  Frmrfi-  rr»nL''u?,  bcirinp 
ta  iwcnpilioji,  wLich  stiiles  that  u  wa^  iu.ide  i» 
tht  JBU  75  A.  according  tn  the  standard  mea- 
»ju»  in  th«*  au)i:<<l,  ai.d  that  it  t>MitJiinoiI,  by 
trdcht,  tea  po«mda.  (/nip.  Vat*,  ri.  7'.  Cuej.  Jt^. 
F.m  Cbfc  Mimmru»0mmctmimG^o!io,  P,  x. ; 
»c«alj*Pf<i!«.  5.  r.  PufJiea  Pondera.)  This  cimpiiu 
ji«iti(the  sttsant  by  which  the  atten^  has  bo«n 
mit  «»  fix  lk»  wwight  el  the  Bemm  i>oui>d. 

€«t9  tdia  at  that  h«  wat  wont  to  give  each  of 
kit  ihm*  •  iitigliit  af  win*  at  the  SaAmialhi  and 

CoiBp-tilu.  r/>e  /?.  /?.  c.  .t7.)    Pliny  relates,  among 
«lhv  framiilw  aC  bard  drinkinK  {H.N.  xiv. 
iVVtfaM  MMUm  ToffiMlut  MedSolaiMBMi  ob- 
tiiaed  a  oDgnoaaeft  (j^iflwiyi*'**  a  nine-bettle^nan) 
bj  dhaking  three  eomgii  cvf  wine  at  once. 
A  cooriat  it  repretentcd  in  Fabretti  {Intariyt. 

ip.ai 

CONN U 'BT UM.    [ M atr i m on  i  f  m .  1 

CONOPE  UM  (AwtwTviitfr),  a  gnat  or  nius- 
#uximiuii.  i.  e.  a  corefinf  tmdm  te  he  espendcd 
oref  ^ed*  and  curh'-r^  tn  V.tM'p  nnf.v  sjiiata  and 
other  flying  iMccU,  to  cai^t^  troui  kc^'i^cv^,  a  gnaL 

The  lamiiie  MOtieMd  hy  Horace  {Bpod. 
it  IS)  wrra  probably  of  linen,  hut  of  the  texture 
«if  gnte.  The  uae  of  them  it  ttiU  caramon  in 
luiy,  Gfcece,  ani  echtf  ceeBlriee  aaniiiidini  the 
Mdiun^fipan.  Conojx^vi  13  the  origin  of  the 
£<i|hkh  VQcd  eamam.  (See  Judith^  x.  21,  xiiu  9, 
«<C  »;  J«r.  vi  80 ;  Vim  B»  tU  RmA  it  la 
It)  [J.Y.] 

CONQUISITO'RES,  pextont  emplojed  to  go 
^■l  tht  eovntry  and  impreti  toldien,  wh«n  thtre 
a  difficult V  in  completing  a  levy.  (Liv.  xxL 
\l;Gcpn  Mil.  '2S  ;  Hirt,  B.  Akx.  2.)  Somc- 
han  «Haiiiiation«n  were  appointed  by  a  decree  of 
^  MHte  for  the  pSPM*  M  wmSdog  a  conqnisitio. 
(Lit.  iiT.  5.)  [B.  W.J 

CONSANGUI'NEL  [Coonati.] 
CONSCRIPT!.  tSENATi-a.] 
CO.NSECBATia     [AMfllMiWs  IltAV- 

WtATlO.) 

CO.\>^KNSUa  [Obuvatioiiiii.] 
CONSlUA'RII.  [CoNVXNTi;».J 
CONSruUM.  fC«Kvx}fTt;8.j 
CONSTITUTA  PBCUWA.  {PtcmttA.] 
CONSrrrUTIO'NES.    **  Constimtio  princi- 
f**'  iijri  Oaim  (i.        k  that  which  the  im- 
y*^'"      cHMlitoMcd  hf  decninn,  edwtmn,  or 
;  i>or  ha«  it  cvtr  bern  doubted  that  such 
^^"Wjo  hat  the  force  of  law,  inatmuch  at  by 
■*  ^  innmiMei  reoabet  the  imperieai.**  Hence 
were  often  called  principalet  oonttitu- 
>>««<k  IbevwAAOMtteieit  Madia  the  JMgMt 


(4.  tit.  2.  a.  9.  Id)  to  Mgnii^  aa  iotcriociilMy  «f 

the  praetor. 

An  imperial  conttitutio  in  itt  widoat  aeoae  might 

moan  eYrn,  thing  by  which  the  head  of  the  state 
declared  his  ^kature,  either  in  a  matter  of  legi^ 
1atioii«  adniiwwtmtion,  or  jnritdietioiL  A  decwtiua 

was  a  judfnn»'nl  in  a  matter  in  disiiuto  b^-tween 
two  parties  which  came  before  him,  either  in  the 
way  of  appeal  er  in  the  fint  iBrtancc*  Bdiela,  w 
called  from  their  analogy  to  the  old  edict  (Gaiut, 
i.  93),  edictaki  legea,  ywialio  Iraes,  leget  pcr> 
pctuac,  &c  wen  km  binduig  en  all  the  empcror't 
subjectt.  Under  the  general  bead  of  retcripta 
(Ooiat,  L  72,  73,  &c.)  were  contained  cpistolap, 
tnbtcriptionea,  and  annotationci  (Oaius,  i.  m,  Ub', 
104),  which  were  the  antwera  of  the  ein|«mr  to 
those  who  consulted  him  either  its  public  fimction- 
arits  or  iiidividualfe.  (I'lui.  A/i.  x.  2.)  The  epb- 
tola,  at  the  name  impHi^  wat  ia  the  ibna  ef  a 
letter:  tulmrijitioiies  and  annntationes  were  short 
aiiswen  to  queslioua  propounded  to  the  emperor, 
and  written  at  the  foot  or  nuugin  of  the  paper 
which  contained  the  questions.  In  the  time  of 
1  tbcriuji,  the  word  retcriptlun  bad  hordlj  obtuned 
the  legal  aigni6catioii ef uw  tiiae  ef  OtAu.  fTMit. 
Ajih.  vi.  .'*.)  It  is  evident  that  docreta  and  re- 
scnpta  could  not  from  their  nature  hare  the  force 
of  leges  genenUet,  but  InatMBch  at  tiieae  detemri- 
nations  in  juirticular  cases  mi^ht  be  of  ^jrnenil 
apDlication,  they  might  gradually  obtain  thu  fwce 
of  law. 

Under  the  early  emperors,  at  leatf  in  the  time 
of  Augnttut,  many  leget  were  enacted,  and  in  his 
time,  and  that  of  hit  snccettort,  to  about  thu  time 
of  Hadrian,  we  find  menlkn  of  Bmaerout  teoatai* 
ronsulta.  In  fact  the  emperor,  in  whom  the  sti- 
premc  power  was  vetted  from  the  time  of  Augustus, 
exeraaed  hie  power  through  the  medium  ef  a 
tenntus-mntultum,  which  he  introdnci^d  >>y  an 
(»atio  or  libcUtit,  and  the  tenatut-cuuaultnm  wat 
aod  to  be  made  imperatom  anclora.**  Probably, 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  sonattii-con'^iiha  bt^i-nme 
left  common,  and  tmnUy  imperial  cunstuuUouei 
becane  die  eonnnen  ftna  la  which  a  hiw  wai 
made. 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  Inttituiet,  it  ia  de« 
elared  that  wnalofW  tlio  iaqientar  detennned 

{vonsiUut't)  by  epistola,  or  decided  judicially 
aoteeat  deerevii)^  or  declared  by  edict,  wat  law  ; 
with  tbit  limitation,  that  thooa  eautttiiliaoi  weia 
not  kwi  whieh  ia  their  vatMo  w«a  United  ta 
special  catet. 

Under  the  general  head  of  constitutionet  we 
ako  read  of  maadila,  er  iaitnMlifliii  bjtha  Gacnt 
to  his  officeni. 

Many  of  thete  cmtstitntioDt  are  presened  in 
thdr ei%iBal  tern  in  the  axtaat  cedes.  [Cousx 
TuxODosiANrR,  Ac]  [tJ.  L.] 

CONSUA'LIA,  a  festival,  with  garnet,  ccle. 
faraled  by  the  Romana,  acoordhia  to  Feetaa,  Ovid 
(/W.  iii.  lf)9>.  mid  nthrr^  in  bonmir  of  Consns, 
the  god  of  tccret  deliberations,  or,  according  to  Liry 
(L  ^  of  NcBliinue  Equettrit.  Plalaidt  {Qmmt, 
Rom.  -15),  Dionytiut  of  Hali  nrnnsint  (ii.  31), 
and  the  Faendo  Atconint,  however  {ad  Cie,  m  Verr, 
p.  143.  ed.  Ordli),  ny  t«it  Ncftamia  Equeatna  and 
Consus  were  only  dinereiit  names  for  one  and  the 
tame  deity.  It  wae  ■oleroaited  every  year  in  the 
cireut,  by  the  tyvdboHcd  eewpitwy  of  tmeoretiny 
an  altar  dedicated  to  the  god,  which  was  buried  in 
the  enKth.  Fee  Bomahia,  who  wa»  ooBaideied  a« 
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the  foujuli-r  of  the  festival,  was  KiiJ  to  have  dia- 
coverod  a;.  Auu:  in  the  oarlh  on  that  spuL  (Com- 
pare Nielmhr,  //«*/.  Jioin.  vol.  i  nolet  Cl?!)  and 
G.'iO.)  The  <:f.l''in;jity  ti'."k  |-.'nc«»  on  thr  'JI?tof 
^ugn*t  with  hoi-^  ujid  chariot  mce»,  and  iiliations 
frarB  paared  into  the  Haines  wltidi  eoQunDed  the 
Kurifu  i  s.  During  these  fr-tivc  r'mrs  horses  and 
mules  were  not  alluwed  to  do  aiiy  work,  and  were 
•domed  with  fiarlandj  of  flowvn.  It  wm  Kt  their 
lir>t  <*lohmti.>n  thnt,  accdrdiipj;  t.i  ihf  anci-'iit 
legend,  the  Sabine  mmdcus  wt-re  carried,  otl 
( varro,  fh  Umj.  LaLil^i  DMnyi.  L  2  $  Cic 

Dt  Rrp.  ii.  7.)  N'irKi!  (.I<.'<.  vili.  n.'U;).  in  sju'^ikiiij; 
of  the  rape  of  the  babincs,  describes  it  as  haviug 
oeeamd  during  tbe  eelolimtion  of  tlio  CXrttmmm 
jfime*,  which  can  only  be  accc  imtf  <1  for  by  sup- 
ponng  that  the  great  Circensian  games,  in  sabM- 
qaent  times,  superseded  the  ancient  Constudk  ;  and 
that  thus  tlie  poet  ntbatituted  games  of  his  own 
time  for  ancient  ones  —  a  favourite  practice  with 
Vir-il  ;  or  that  he  only  meant  to  say  the  rape  took 
plaie  ai  the  wcll-known  festival  in  the  circuj  (the 
(  t  iiMialia\  without  »*>«"^»"|^  ot  the  lodi  Circensea, 
proucriv  so  called.  [  L.  S.J 

CONSUL  (fcwoi),  the  highest  repuUicen 
ma;;:istratc  nt  Rutne.  T!il'  name  is  prolvably  com- 
posed ot  con  and  sni  which  contains  the  same  root 
as  mdio:  to  that  eommdta  are  tbow  who  **go  to^ 
p-tli<T,"  jurt  a*  c.rtil  i.s  "one  \t!io  goei ottt^**  end 
praesid^  u  **  one  who  goes  before." 

Then  wee  e  tnditiaa  thel  King  Smine,  after 
ret'iJating  the  L-oTistilutioii  of  the  state,  j!it<'!i(lod  to 
abolish  the  kingly  power,  and  subatitutc  tut  it  the 
Mnnal  nagietXM7  of  the  eouiikhip ;  lad  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  tradition,  the  person  who 
devised  it  must  have  had  a  deep  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  state  and  its  institutions  ;  and 
the  fijct  that  on  the  nl>olition  of  royalty,  it  was  in- 
stitutefl  forthwith,  seems,  at  any  rule,  t«  hIkiw  thnt 
it  had  tti-on  thought  of  before.  Thus  much  is  alau 
certain,  that  the  ronsulship  wai  nota  Latin  imtitu- 
tion,  for  ill  Latiimi  the  kii)i:ly  pnwcr  wa«!  uneeecded 
by  the  dictatorship,  a  mngistmcy  invested  with  the 
■amc  power  ee  that  of  a  king,  exoeptthat  it  lasted 
only  for  a  time. 

The  ooQsulship  which  was  estabUshed  at  a  re- 
imbliean  magistracy  at  Roine  immediately  after 
the  nholiticn  of  royalty,  showed  its  npiiMican 
character  in  the  circomstance  that  its  power  was 
divided  between  two  indiTiduali  (imperium  dtiplex\ 
and  that  it  was  only  of  ouo  yearV  duration  (atumum ). 
Tbie  principle  wasi,  on  the  whole,  obeenred  througb- 
ont  the  TspoUican  period ;  end  tiie  only  ezeeptiena 
are,  that  sometimes  a  dictator  was  ap|><iiiit(-(!  in- 
etead  of  two  consuls,  and  that,  in  a  few  instances, 
whc^  one  of  tbe  ctmsuls  had  died,  the  other  re- 
mained in  ofllea  aletM,  either  because  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  yenr  wns  too  shcrt,  or  from  rclicrimis 
scruples  (Diouys.  v.  57  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  4),  fur 
Otherwise  the  rule  was,  that  if  cither  of  the  con- 
suls (iic-d  in  the  year  nf  his  office,  or  abdicated  be- 
fore its  oxpiratiwi,  the  other  wae  obliged  to  con- 
vene the  eomitia  Ibr  the  purpose  of  electing  a  euc- 
("^^"ssor  (sitfirrujarc  nr  rirff^ri'rt'  tyyifrijam.)  It  is  only 
during  the  disturbances  in  the  last  century  of  the 
lopubUe,  that  a  Ginna  maintained  himself  at  eole 
otisul  for  rii  nrly  a  whole  year  (Appian,  Fi>  ff. 
Viv.  L  7ii ;  V  eil.  Pat  ii.  24  ;  Liv.  KpiL  ua) ;  and 
that  Pompey  was  appointed  eole  eonsol,  in  eider 
t)  prevent  his  becoming  dictator.  (Aseon.  <;</  I 
do.  p  MiL  p.  37  i  Liv.        107  ;  Appian,  Ve  | 
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Z/e//.  CVr.  ii.  23,  25.)  Naj,  in  theee  tNoUai 
times,  it  even  came  to  paas  tiwt  CSmm  nd  llini| 
without  any  elecUoD  at  all,  tteniped  Aa  power  m 

the  consulship. 

In  the  oarlii»t  tium,  the  title  of  the  chief  n»?ii. 
tratcs  was  net  ooanrfis  bnt  praHorm;  ckuactensiaf 

thiTu  !u»  the  rommandfrs  nf  the  nnuies  of  the  re- 
public, or  as  the  othcera  who  stand  at  the  bead  d 
the  state.    Tnwes  of  thia  title  occur  in  anriftit 
1-gal  and  ecclesiastical  docuincnts  (Liv.  viL  3; 
Flin.  H.  N.  riu.  3  ;  Feet.  p.  IGl;,  and  also  b  tbe 
namee  praOeium  (tho  conmiW  tent),  and  ^erAt 
/  riirioriu  in  the  Hcni.in  camp.    (Paul.  Vliu  .  p. 
F&cudo-AiMOO.  ad  Cie.  in   V'err.  i.  14.)  Soa«» 
timee  abo  th«y  are  deetfrnated  hj  the  tilie  jUwsi 
though  ii  perliap*  ncvt-r  v.  a.*  their  offieia!  title,  kt 
wae  given  them  only  in  their  capadtjr  o{  jad|efc 
(Vann,  DeL.L.ti.^i  Lrr.  ifi.  54.)  The  mm 
consules  was  introduced  for  the  highest  roagi'tn:  - 
in  a  c.  305  (Zonar.  vii.  1 .9),  and  baice£^  rc- 
mamcd  the  establi^licd  title  until  the  final  o** 
throw  of  the  Roman  empire.    Upon  tbe  estahi)-*ls- 
ment  of  the  reiitiblic,  after  the  banishment  of  Tar- 
quin,  all  the  powers  which  had  belonged  to  the 
king,  were  transferred  to  the  consuU,  except  tJiat 
wliich  had  constituted  the  kin^  h'v^h  pr:e«t  of  ike 
sute  ;  for  this  was  kept  distinct  and  tiansiened  to 
a  priestly  dignitary,  called  tiM  rear  aaarara%  «r  w 

Siicrificulus. 

As  regards  the  election  of  the  consols,  it  ib«- 
riably  took  plaee  in  the  enraitia  centariet^ 

the  prcsidencv  nf  a  consul  -  r  a  diVtator;  and  » 
Ibeir  abfeoce,  by  an  interrex.    Tbe*  consols  thta 
elected  at  Ae  beginning  of  a  year,  wfW^yW 
consules  ordinarii^  to  distinguish   thern  from  t^' 
snfecti^  or  such  as  were  elected  in  the  placf  « 
those  who  had  died  or  abdicated,  though  the  priv>- 
leges  and  powers  of  the  latter  were  in  do  «jjy 
f.-ri..r  to  those  of  th  -  former.     (Liv.  ixiv.  7, 
coiap.  xli.  i«.)    At  the  time  when  the  consuUhip 
was  Rupeneded  by  the  imtitution  of  the  tnf*a 
milttares  covmhiri  jxtltsfatf,  the  latter,  of  cflWSe, 
presided  at  elections,  as  the  consuls  did  befoi^w 
after,  and  most  in  generd  be  rBgardcd  ai  tbe  rrpt^ 
sentntives  of  the  consuls  in  every  retperl    It  w»S 
however,  a  rule  that  the  magistrate  presiding  «  "B 
deetien  chonld  not  he  elected  hinMclf;  thongb  * 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  recorded.   (Lit  iu* 
35,  til  24,  xxiv.  9,  wmi.  6.)    The  day  of  the 
electien  which  wai  made  known  by  an  edict,  tlbrw 
nundinr^s  beforehand  (Liv.  iii.        iv.  fJ,  xhi. 
nattirally  depended  upon  tho  day  on  which  tkc 
magistrates  entered  upon  their  ofliee.  Tlie 
however,  was  not  the  same  at  all  tiroes, 
often  fhan-ed.    In  general  it  was  obsen'd  a-, 
rule,  that  the  magi.'^trates  should  enter  upon  'I  '^i'' 
office  on  the  kalenda«»  or  idus,  unlew  P*"'*™?[ 
ctrcumstoners  rendered  it  impossible ;  bat  t« 
niuatha  themselves  varied  at  different  tioc^W" 
there  are  no  le«  than  eight  or  nine  taontbs  m 
wliich  thf  consuls  are  known  to  have  entered np<* 
their  functions,  and  in  many  of  these 
know  the  reawme  Ibr  whieh  tlie  change  ira"»^ 
The  n^il  cause  npp«^ars  to  have  been  that  the  c«j 
suU,  Ukc  other  magistntes,  were  elected  f«tf  » 
year ;  and  if  befim  the  deee  of  that  year  the  wx'^ 
Inicy  became  vacant  either  hy  death  or  nWii-ii"** 
their  succeeton,  of  counc,  anderto<^  their  o&<^  * 
an  inegtthv  day,  whieh  Umb  rMnained  the  '^'fj'^ 
Irnm's,  nntil  another  event  of  a  similar  kin<i'^*^'°™ 
another  change  noceuaiy.   The  fint  conto^  *■ 
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f '  M  w«  km>v,  e&terrd  upon  their  office  on  the 


ids  of  September.  (I>i«iy8.  1 ;  Lir.  viL  3.) 
Tb*  firil  chanje  »rrm%  lo  have  been  brouglit  nt»out 
br  tite  taxmum.  of  ihe  plela,  a.  c  49Z^  when  the 
axLsijg  aiiv^  on  the  kalends  of  September. 
(TSMiyi.  ti  49.)  In  a.  c.  47fJ,  the  day  was  thrown 
a  viiriie  mantb  backward  ;  for  of  the  consuls  of  the 
^H^rudin;  year  <a»  liad  fdlan  io  battle,  and  the 
■  •j  r  iUIiaU^  two  months  before  the  end  of  his 
jm;  bcBce  the  new  codmiIs  entered  on  the 
hM«rSeita».  <piaa3ri.lx.  19;  Lir.ias.) 
this  dsy  remained  until  u.  c  4".!,  when  the  con- 
mk  ikdicated  to  make  noo  ior  the  deccniTin, 

IV  mm»  day  remained  for  the  two  following  years 
l^wnyi.  z.  56  ;  Zonar.  rii.  18  ;  Ftut.  Cop.)  ;  but 
vurn  the  decemrirate  was  abolished,  another  day 
mmd  hm  bCMM  the  dies  aolennis,  but  which  it 

■5-3  •!  trknn^.  unt»!  in  b.  c,  443,  we  find  that  it 
»Ai  iki  ii^  of  Dvcembcr.  (Dion^s.  xi.  63.)  This 
diit^  had  been  occaaioned  by  the  tribnni  mili  tares 
v^bha^hei-Q  ejected  the  year  before,  and  had  been 
MipeUedto  abdicate.  <Liv.  iv.  7  ;  Dionyc.  xi.  62.) 
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Henceforth  the  ides  of  December  remained  for  a 
loqf  tune  the  dies  solennis.  ( Liv.  ir.  37,  V.  A,  1 1.) 

In  ac.  401,  the  militauT  tribunea,  in  consequence 
uf  the  defeat  at  Veii,  abdicated,  and  their  succe&Aors 
entered  upon  their  office  on  tba  kaklidt  of  October. 
In  B,  r.  7/.}],  th-  consuls  entered  upon  their  office 
on  the  kaicuds  ol  Quintiiia.  (Liv.  v.  32  ;  coinp.  31, 
Til  25,  TuL  30.)  I^romtlilttiim  no  further  dniaira 
is  mentioned,  tbnn^rh  'several  events  arc  recorded 
which  must  have  been  accompanied  by  an  alter- 
ation of  the  diflo  aolomua,  until  in  a  c  317,  ir» 
learn  that  the  consuls  entered  upon  their  office 
oa  the  ides  of  March,  which  custom  remained  un- 
altered ftr  nany  years  (Lir.  zzii.  1,  xxiiL  30, 
xxri.  1,  26,  xHt.  19),  until  in  B.C.  154  it  was  de- 
creed that  in  fiiture  the  magistrates  should  enter 
upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  a  regubtion 
which  began  to  be  obeenred  the  year  after,  and 
remained  in  force  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic. 
(Liv.  EpU,  47  ;  Fiuni.  Fraemeat.)  The  changes  iu 
the  time  at  which  the  consuls  entered  upon  their 
office  nt  different  timet,  may  tbenfim  bo  giTen  ia 
the  folio  Muig  tabular  viewt— ~ 


From  B.c.50d  to  493  on  the  Ides  of  September. 


493' 
 479 

—  ^  451 • 

—  ^449- 

—  ^400 

—  —  397 

—  —  327 

—  ^223 

—  —  153 

Tt*day  on  which  the  consuls  entered  on  their 
rfof  detemuned  the  diiy  of  the  election,  though 
«ai  90  fixed  rale,  and  in  the  earliest  times 
tte e!«rtionj  pr^Vinhlr  trwik  plnr**  very  shortly  l>e- 
^  tk  doac  (jf  ihe  oihcial  year,  and  the  same  was 
vsuieaaUy  the  eaao  daring  the  ktter  period  of  the 
rtT«Vic.  (Lir.  xxrviii.  42,  xlii.  28,  xliii.  11.) 
Bi£i  wiiea  toe  hnt  of  Jannaij  was  fixed  upon  as 
tkt  day  l«  entering  upon  the  elBee,  the  eonanlat 

ft^itia  were  uiually  held  in  July  nr  rvrn  earlier, 
M  icait  betote  the' Kalends  of  bextiiis.  (Cic  ad 
i«> lie ;     Ami.  viil  4.)  Bnt even  dnrhig  that 

?«T«i  •.!i<;  day  of  election  depended  in  a  great 
■<aiwi  VfVk  the  discretion  of  the  senate  and  con- 
«k  «!•  «Aea  delayed  it.  (Ci&  ad  AH.  it  20,  ir. 

Ikmz  to  the  year  b.  c.  366,  the  consulship  was 
•••aMe  to  none  but  patricians,  but  iu  that  year 
L  Sotint  was  the  first  plebeian  consul  in  conse- 
f»ee  of  the        of  C.  Liciniufl.    (Liv.  vi.  42, 
^  1.)  The  painciana  however,  notwithstanding 
lav,  repeatedly  contrived  to  keep  the  plebeians 
t«  (Lir.  tIl  17,  18,  19,  22,  2^,        until  in 
^cZVl  the  insuirectioo  of  the  anuy  of  Capua 
«u  feUowi^tawng  ednr  importntcenee^nencee, 
^ir  tk  fra  establishment  of  the  plebeian  consol- 
l^y,;  Md  it  is  even  said  that  at  that  time  a  ple- 
^^"aiw  WM  passed,  cnnetiiY  that  hath  eaiMttle 
'!''r*r;  be  pleViant    (Liv.  viL  42.)    Attempts  ou 
^  pan  o(  the  fatricians  to  exclude  the  plebeians, 
te  kto  ta  the  7«ar  m.cWI  (Ut.z.  16  ; 
Ck.  Bnt,  U)  but  they  did  not  succeed,  and  it 
a  principle  of  the  Roman  constitution 
WhfnMuli  should  not  be  patricians.  (Liv. 
JXT^UI.  xxdx.  42.)  The candidntte neoaUy  were 
ji^ide<i  i&to  two  seta,  the  one  demirani  to  dhtain 
^{•&idan,aDd  th«  othex  to  obiam  tiic  plebeian 


479   —   Kaknde  of  Seplenhor* 

451    -~    Kalends  of  SextOit» 
449    —    Ides  of  May. 
443  or  400  Ides  of  December, 
probably  till  397,  Kalends  of  October. 
329  (perhaps  327),  Kalende  of  Qttindlii^ 
223  luiknovvn. 
153  Idea  of  March, 
till  the  end,  the  Kalends  of  January. 

place  in  the  consulsliip  (in  umtm  I/ynnn  pefebaai, 
Liv.  XXXV.  10).  Bui  as  in  the  course  of  time  the 
patricians  wei  i^  On  )\vn  idtotiie  ehade  by  the  rising 
{Mjwer  of  the  uobUeMy  it  came  to  pass  that  both  con« 
suls  were  plebeians.  In  B.C215,  the  augurs  in- 
deed opposed  the  election  of  two  plebeians  (Liv. 
xxiiL3l)  ;  li'.t  nnt  lone  nft^-r,  in  v.c  172,  the  fact 
of  both  coiuuis  being  plebeians  actually  occurred, 
and  after  thii  it  wae  oftoi  repeated*  the  andnt 
distinction  between  patriciani  and  pl*^***"^  ftSHog 
completely  into  oblivion. 

Tlie  coMuIahip  ma  thfooghent  the  lefnihlio 
rej^rded  as  tlie  highest  office  and  the  i^Teatest 
honour  that  could  be  confieired  upon  a  man  (Cic. 
p,  nme.  35  ;  PaoL  Dbe.  p.  196  ;  Dionyt.  ir.  76), 
for  the  dictatorship,  though  it  had  a  maju*  imperium^ 
was  not  a  regtilar  magistracy;  and  tbc  reTuor'-h^p, 
though  conferred  only  upon  couauiais,  wat>  yei  lur 
inferior  to  the  consulship  in  power  and  influencie. 
It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  esijecially 
in  the  time  of  J.  Caesar,  that  the  coiuuUhip  lu»t  its 
former  dignity  •  for  in  order  to  honour  his  friends, 
he  caused  them  to  be  flirted,  sometimes  for  a  few 
nunitha,ands<HDetimes  e  veu  for  a  few  hotun.  (Suekw. 
Oem.  re,  80^  Nero,  15  ;  Dion  Gasi.  lUiL  48 1 
Macmb.  S.ti.  ii.  3.) 

The  power  of  Uie  consuls  was  at  tirst  equal  to 
dnt  of  ue  kinga  into  whose  place  they  stepped,  wiA 
the  exception  of  the  priestly  j>ower  of  the  rex  sacro- 
ruro,  which  was  detached  &om  it.  £ven  after  the 
Talerianhnn  and  the  bedtntion  of  the  tribnneahipt, 
the  consuls  who  alone  were  invested  with  the 
executive,  retained  the  most  extensive  powers  in  all 
deportments  of  the  government.  But  in  the  gradual 
dcvelopmeot  ef  tlw  conetitntiMV  eome  important 
functions  were  detached  from  the  consulship  and 
aMkigiied  to  new  othcers.    This  was  the  case  fust 
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with  the  ceniui,  in  b.  c.  443,  an  office  which  at 
first  was  confined  to  holding  tdc  ccn»u»  and  regis- 
tering the  citizens  according  to  their  ditfcrent 
flnm^t  but  aftrrwardi  acquired  very  extensive 
powen.  [Cbnimir.]  The  lecond  function  that  was 
in  this  manner  taken  from  the  consuls,  was  their 
judicial  power,  which  was  transferred  in  B.  &  3GG, 
to  a  distinct  magistrary  under  the  title  of  the 
pnietonhi|i  [Pkaktor]  ;  and  henceforth  the  con- 
suls appeared  as  judges  only  in  extraordinary  cases 
of  a  cnraiiuil  nature,  when  they  were  called  upon 
by  a  senatus  consultura.  (Cic  linU.  32  ;  Liv. 
xxxix.  17,  &C,,  xlL  9.)  Dut,  notwithstanding  these 
curtailings,  the  consulship  still  continued  to  b«  re- 
garded as  the  representativeof  regal  power.  (Polyb. 
▼Ill;  Cic.  D«  Ijtg.  iil  3.) 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  power  of  the  con 
suls,  wo  must  in  the  outset  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  highest  civil 
authority,  and  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  com- 
manders of  the  armies.  So  long  as  they  were  in 
the  dty  of  Rome,  they  were  at  the  head  of  the 
government  and  the  administration,  and  all  the 
other  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  were  subordinate  to  them.  They 
convened  the  senate,  and  as  presidents  conducted 
the  business  ;  they  had  to  carrj*  into  effect  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate,  and  sometimes  on  urg<-nt  emer- 
gencies they  might  even  net  on  their  onu  authority 
and  responsibility.  They  were  the  medium  thnmgh 
which  foreign  atTairs  were  brought  before  the  senate; 
all  dospJilches  and  n-porls  were  placed  in  their 
hands,  before  they  were  laid  before  the  senate  ;  by 
them  foreign  nmlxuiiadors  were  introduced  into  the 
senate,  and  they  alone  carried  on  the  negotiations 
between  the  senate  and  foreign  states.  They  also 
convened  the  assembly  of  the  people  and  presided 
in  it ;  and  thus  conducted  the  elections,  put  legis- 
lative measures  to  the  rote,  and  had  to  carry  the 
decrees  of  the  people  into  effect.  ( Polyb.  vL  VI; 
CuMiTiA  ;  Sknatus.)  The  whole  of  the  inti-nial 
macliinerj-  of  the  republic  was,  in  foct,  under 
their  superintendence,  and  in  ord<T  to  give  weight 
to  their  executive  power,  they  had  the  right  of 
summoning  and  arresting  the  obstreperous  (roea/u) 
and  pwiwo,  Cic  in  Vai,  9,  p.  JJom.  41),  which 
was  limited  only  by  the  right  of  appeal  from  their 
judgment  (pruroaitio)  ;  and  their  right  of  inllicting 
punishment  might  bo  exercised  even  against  in- 
fi-rior  magistrates. 

The  outward  signs  of  their  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  means  by  which  they  exercised 
it,'  were  twelve  lictora  with  the  ihsccs,  without 
whom  the  consul  never  appeared  in  public  (Liv. 
XXV.  17,  xxvii.  27  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.89;  comp. 
Liv.  vL  JM,  xxxix.  12),  and  who  preceded  him  in 
a  line  one  behind  another.  (Liv.  xxiv.  44  ;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  2.  g  4.)  In  the  city,  however,  the  axes 
did  not  appear  in  the  fasces;  a  n^eulation  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Valerius  Publicola 
(Dionys.  v.  2,  1.9,  75,  x.  59),  and  which  is  in- 
timately connectod  with  the  right  of  ap[)eal  from 
a  consul's  sentence,  whence  it  did  not  apply  to 
the  dictiitor  nor  to  the  decemvirs.  Now  as  the 
provocatio  could  take  place  only  within  the  cit}' 
and  a  thousand  paces  in  circumference,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  axes  did  not  appear  in  the  fasces 
within  the  same  limits,  an  opinion  which  is  not 
contradictefl  by  the  fact  titat  the  consuls  on  return- 
ing from  war  apix-ared  with  the  axes  in  their  ftisces 
in  the  Campus  Marlius,  at  the  very  gates  of  Home  ; 
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for  they  had  the  imperium  militore,  which  ct»s<4 
as  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  city. 

Hut  the  powers  of  the  consuls  were  la  men 
extensive  in  their  capacity  of  supreme  commudrti 
of  the  armies,  when  they  were  without  tb«  jjct- 
cincU  of  the  city,  and  were  invested  with  the  fiJl 
imperium.  When  the  levying  of  on  army  m 
decreed  by  the  senate,  the  consuls  coaducttd  tiat 
levj*,  and,  at  first,  had  the  appointment  of  ail  the 
subordinate  officers  —  a  right  which  subseqoentir 
they  shored  with  the  people ;  and  the  soldien  Lsd 
to  take  their  oath  of  olleffioncc  to  the  eauBb. 
They  also  determined  the  contitigent  to  he  fiir- 
nished  by  the  allies  ;  and  in  the  proviiice  usifited 
to  them  they  had  the  unlimited  admin ttfntioa, 
not  only  of  all  military  affairs,  but  of  cverjr  tkug 
else,  even  over  life  and  death,  excepting  mij 
the  concliuion  of  peace  and  treaties.  (Polrh.  it 
12;  compare  Kxkrcitus.)  The  treaiury  ni, 
indeed,  under  the  control  of  the  senate  ;  but  tn 
regard  to  the  expenses  for  war,  the  consals  ds  nx 
appear  to  have  been  bound  down  to  the  sobs 
granted  by  that  lK>dy,  but  to  have  availed  thra-i 
solves  of  the  public  monej-  as  ciicuni»ianc«  re- 
quired ;  the  quaestors,  however,  ktpt  a  »trirt  sf- 
count  of  the  expenditure  (Polyb.  vL  12,  13,  Ii; 
Liv.  xliv.  16).  Rut  when  in  times  of  need  bmwt 
was  to  be  taken  froai  the  aerarium  faatHat,  «f 
which  the  keys  seem  to  have  been  in  the  eidaiiT*! 
possession  of  the  consuls,  they  bad  to  be  autbori»<4 
by  a  senatus  consultum.  (Liv.  xxviL  10.)  In  ti* 
early  times,  the  consuls  had  the  power  to  di^io« 
of  the  booty  in  any  waj-  they  pleaM-d  ;  scmetiiBn 
they  distributed  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  aiasn^ 
the  soldiers,  and  som;'time«  they  sold  it,  sad  ^ 
posited  the  produce  in  the  public  treasury,  whidi 
in  later  times  l)ecame  the  usual  practice. 

Abuse  of  the  consular  pqj*er  was  prevaitrtl, 
first  of  all,  by  each  of  the  consuls  Wing  dependrtU 
on  his  colleague  who  was  invested  with  f<]-al 
rights  ;  for,  if  we  except  the  province!  slf  ai  | 
where  each  was  permitted  to  act  with  unliaiud 
power,  the  two  consuls  could  do  nothinc  siilr*  ' 
both  were  unanimous  (Dionys.  x.  17  ;  Appisn,flr 
BtiU.  Civ.  ii.  1 1 ),  and  against  the  sentence  af  •« 
consul  an  npi>eal  might  be  brought  belbir  his  pJ* 
league  ;  nay,  one  consul  might  of  his  own  tttiti 
put  his  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  other.  (L'*.  i 
ii.  18,  27,  iil  34  ;  Dionys.  r.  9  ;  Cic,  IM 
4.)    Hut  in  order  to  avoid  every  unnttesen'  <!*- 
pute  or  rivalry,  arrangements  had  been  made  fe"" 
the  first,  tlmt'the  real  functions  of  the  office  »W1 
be  performed  only  by  one  of  them  eveiT  tltmiv 
month  (Dionys.  i"x.  43)  ;  and  the  one  who  wa*  i»  [ 
the  actual  exercise  of  the  consular  power  fw  ti« 
month,  was  preceded  by  the  twelve  iictnrs,  wifflM  | 
he  is  commonly  di  scribcd  by  the  words  /•"«  9^  , 
/usoss  eraiil.  (Liv.  viii.  12,' ix.  8.)    In  the  tsrlr 
times,  his  colleague  was  then  not  acrompM*''  ^ 
the  lictors  at  all,  or  he  was  jireceded  by  «a  aeteiwik 
and  the  lictors  followed  after  him.    (Cic  IM 
I'M.  ii.  31  ;  Liv.  iL  1,  iiL  33 ;  corojx  Dwn^  \ 
2,  X.  24.)    As  reg.ords  the  later  times,  it  is  orttwn 
that  the  con«ul,  when  he  did  not  P"*""^ 
functions  of  the  office,  was  followed  by  the  lsw»  | 
lictors  (Suet.  Cars.  20)  ;  when  this  custom  arwe  »  | 
imcertain,  and  we  only  know  that,  in  the  tiffl»«' 
Polybius,  the  dicUtor  had  twenty -foor  I'''""*  " 
is  commonly  believed,  that  the  conwl  wbo  bry^ 
month  l>eins  performed  the  functions  "f  the  o(6*' 
was  designated  as  the  oonstU  major ;  Lot  iJ* 
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MM  dottUM  ■•  to  wiMdMr  thft 

trnn  App^ic^  t'l  the  one  who  had  the  f;uce&,  or  to 
ti«     who  bad  been  elected  fiat  (Fe«t.  n,  Itil )  ; 
ad  tkn  Mcw  to  be  good  TCMon  ftr  MKeving 
1^  tke  v«d  mlor  had  rderence  onlj  to  the  age 
<i  tlte  eomol,  ■>  that  the  elder  of  the  two  wiu 
rallpti  connil  mays.    (  Lir.  xxxviL  47  ;  Cic  D« 
H  rJM.  iL  31  ;  \  al.  Max.  it.  1.  §  I  ;  Wilt 
12  ;  DwBVA.  vi.  57.)    Owing  to  the  rrst^'Ti 
joid  ta  tile  elder,  he  pretiiitHi  at  the  ineetitiij  ui 
dk  aenate  vbirfa  was  held  iminoduitcly  afu^r  tlie 
(LtF.  it.  Q  ;  ficlliii-s  ii.   lo.)  Another 
jMMt  vhach  acted  aa  a  check  upon  the  exercise  of 
lat  mmkt  po«cr»  wtm  the  eertsiiitT  thrt  after 
ttc  ftpirati  iM  of  their  office  they  niigh*.  Vc  culled 
k>  acnwit  frr  the  manner  in  which  thry  had  can' 
tafd  liMiowl>w  in  IlieirfpflBrial  capacity.  Many 
ca--  in  i.ii  rr-rori],  ill  which  after  their  abdication 
t^T  vcit  accuaod  and  eoademoed  not  onl/  tar 
{tfii<r  ii>HMariliitiii—1  act^bot  alaofariniifirtnBea 
;c       which  were  ajcribed  either  to  their  care- 
kwm  or  mnt  of  ability.  (Lir.  iL  41, 52,  54, 61, 
CL  «1,  xxii.  40.  4S,  xxvi.  2,      xxtIL  34  ;  Cic 
Ai^VA  Aar.a  ft;  VaL  Mas-viii  1.  §  4.)  The 
*^»r  iopM^T^c  amnrnTicp  tm<\  power  of  the  tribunes 
<Ua  V*  «t«/p  her>>,  and  we  not  imfn  queiiUy  tiud 
lial  tmtdMy  t^en  daring  the  time  of  their  offiee, 
*we  not  ou^  ihnjtteiied  with  jmni!<h!neTit  and 
npriMantcDt,   but   were  actoaliy    Kubjecteil  u> 
1  m.  (Lhr.  it.  96,      A,  slit.  31,  Spit.  48,  55  ; 
Ck.     l^j.  ul  9,  w  Fat  9  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2  ; 
I>Ma  Cm.  xxxviL  50,  xxzviii  6,  uxix.  39.) 
SiwtiMS  the  people  themadfea  oppoaad  th« 
n^jui*  m  the  exercise  of  tiu-ir  [Kiwer,  (Li v.  ii.  55, 
^)  LaMl^,  tha  cooaub  ware  dependent  upon  the 
tS^"''tT08>]|   ThvB  aomtrcd,  howwcf, 
v'nm  the  power  of  the  consuls  thtis  limited 
%  inpoMican  institutions  was  thought  inadequate 
la  mt  the  FPpublic  from  perils  into  which  she 
'-.it  hv  orema^ancee  :  and  on  si^h  occa- 

a  scnnras  consnhnm  virhrrnt  or  dumtt  ojM^ram 
'Rw'm,  «  !fiud  rtsfmltiica  d^rtmemti  oapertty  con- 
'>^i  apnn  them  full  dietetarill  fiMrar  not  rc- 
laainfd  cither  the  senate,  the  people,  or  the 
t:.l]uia.  la  the  early  timet,  such  seiuitu^  con- 
^biwumly  romtionril,  h  it  was  customary  to 
*p^int  s  dictator  on  snch  emergencies  ;  hut  when 
<iiititorih;^  had  faUan  into  diaaae,  the  aonate 
^  lha  abm  Mtimad  tonb  Ib? Mtod  tiM 
^--i's  for  tl«  tiHM,  widi  dieMarkI  power. 

ii>»CTlTO«.j 

Ob  iciiiig  npoQ  thflir  ofiee,  tlio  eoDsuls,  and 
^^''wwdi  the  praeton  also,  agreed  among  one 
*>tWaa  to  the  boaineu  which  each  had  to  look 
everv  one  had  hia  diatinct  anhera  of 
which  was  'termed  Us  pmviutkk,  Tho  oiv 
^**y  Wr  in  whic'i  the  proTTncf**  were  a«si5?nerl 
*^  by  lui  {^tmiiri  prtwhtdas),  unless  Uie 
^^^^(3^  agreed  among  tlunnolvM,  irithoOl  any 
«8ch  oiaan  of  i!<«da»oo  (eon^xsrare  inler  mt  prrnun- 
lif.xxtt.  iO,xxx.  1,  xxxiL  8  ;  Cic  wl  /  am. 
TWdaaUoB      lol  wm  teoetted  to  fur  no 
*««  mson  than  Wrrft^p  t^c  two  consuls  had 
<qui  rigbta,  and  not,  «•  some  beliere,  because  it 
^  <^«r«by  faricad«l  tokava  the  dodiiap  lo  tlw 
f**  If  it  *^  thou  eh  t  t!uit  one  of  the  consuls 
^^•jmifionly  qualified  fur  a  porUoular  pronnce, 
ieaaaiit  of  bia  upcrieoM  or  penoitti 
^^Jnr;<T,  it  frtijueiitly  hai>[ien<'d,  that  a  commis- 
1*0 'm  giTen  ^  J^m  ejr<ru  torUm  or  ejfru  ordiaem^ 
^  ^  ^  ^  MM*  nA  wtthoat  any  drawing  of 
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tola.  (Ut.  lit  2,  vin.  IS,  xxxrii.  \  ;Ck.miAU.k 

19  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxv.  20,  xIL  B.^  In  the  earliest 
timet,  it  aeesoa  to  hare  been  the  custom  for  only 
one  of  tiie  eonaitb  to  much  out  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  for  the  other  to  rcoMtia  at  Rome  for 

the  protection  of  the  city,  and  to  carry  on  the  ad. 
ministration  of  the  civic  atlaii-s,  uulcsji,  indeed, 
wars  were  carrwd  Ott  im  two  different  quartern 
which  rendered  it  necesawy  for  both  rnrT>ii!s  to 
Uike  the  field.  (^Lhwnys.  vL  24,  91  ;  conip.  Lir. 
iiL  4,  22,  rnu  ML)  Nay,  we  find  that  even  wheo 
Ilonie  hud  to  contend  with  one  formidable  enemy, 
the  two  consuls  OMicbed  iHit  together  (Liv.  ii.  44, 
iiL  8,  66,  nil  4i,  Ac)  ;  tat  the  teeeo  were  equally 
divided  botwoen  them,  in  such  a  manner  that  i\icli 
had  the  command  of  two  legions,  and  had  the 
supreme  eoounaiid  on  erery  altflnate  day.  (Polvb. 
iiL  107,  110,  vi.  2f)  ;  Lir.  iT.  4tf,  adl  27,  41, 
xxriiL  9  ;  compw  iiL  70.) 

When  the  Ronaii  dominioii  extended  beyond 
the  natural  boundarifli  of  Italy,  ttie  two  oonaula 
were  not  enough  to  undertake  the  administmtiaTi 
of  the  proviuoet,  and  praetors  were  Appointed  tu 
undertake  the  onmmand  b  some,  while  the  more 
important  ones  were  reserved  f»r  the  consuls, 
llfuce  a  distinction  wrw  nuuic  between  j>rovi»aue 
eomntiimx  at  id  pmetoriae.  (Liv.  xli.  8.)  [Pro> 
viNciA.]  It  remained  with  the  senate  to  det.  r- 
luine  iaio  which  provincea  cooaula  were  to  be  sent, 
and  into  which  piaetan,  and  tfaia  waa  done  either 
before  the  magistrates  nctnally  entered  u|m>ii  their 
oifice(Liv.  xxL  17),  or  after  it,  and  on  the  pro[meal 
of  thecoMak.  (Liv.  xxv.  1, 
T]  ri  tills,  the  magistrates  either  agn-ed  among 
tliemsdlTet  aa  to  which  province  each  was  to 
undeitidca^  or  diey  draw  lote,  first,  <^  eoitrse,  the 
consuls,  and  after  them  the  praetors.  One  of  the 
laws  of  C.  Gracchus,  however,  introduced  the  re- 
gulation, that  every  year  the  senate,  previous  to 
the  cmuolar  decyona,  ahioold  determine  upon  the 
two  consular  provinces,  in  order  to  avuid  partiality, 
it  being  yet  unknown  who  were  to  be  tiie  comtuli$. 
It  hod  been  customary  from  the  earliest  times  for 
the  consuls  to  enter  their  province  in  the  year  of 
their  consulship,  either  at  the  veiy  b^[iiuuiig  or 
aftera'ardt  $  bat  in  the  hitter  period  of  the  ivpublie, 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  consuls  was  to  remain 
at  Rome  daring  the  year  of  their  o0ice,  and  to  go 
imo  Ibeir  promee  in  the  year  ibilowing  as  pro- 
omsuls,  until  at  length  iu  k.i  ■  :!.  a  senatjis  con- 
aultum,  and  the  year  after  a  law  of  Ponipcy 
enacted  thata  oanaol  or  pmetor  abould  not  go  into 
any  province  till  five  yearn  after  the  expiration  of 
their  office.  (Dion  Cast,  xl  46,  56.)  When  a 
eonMi  waa  once  in  bia  province,  his  imperium  waa 
limited  to  it,  and  to  exereiae  the  same  in  any  other 
province  was,  at  all  timet, considered  illegal.  (Liv. 
X.  37,  xxix.  19,  xxxi.  48,  xliiL  1.)  In  some  few 
caaea,  this  rule  was  oveilooked  for  the  good  of  the 
republic  (liir.  ixrii.  4. xxix.  7-)  On  the  other 
luind,  a  consul  waa  not  ulluwcd  to  quit  his  jiro- 
vince  befwv  he  had  accomplished  the  ]iurpose  for 
which  hr  htid  \\r''ri  sent  into  it,  or  before  the  arrival 
uf  his  sucueftftor,  unless,  indeed,  he  obtained  the 
special  petndaaiaB  of  the  aenale.  (Liv.  znviL  47.) 
C)ther  functions  also  were  sometimes  divided  be- 
tween the  conauls  by  lot,  if  they  could  not  agree, 
hr  eatamplet,  wbi«^  of  tben  wno  to  pieaide  at  tbe 
consular  electiima  or  lli  -  ■  of  the  censors  (Liv. 
xxiv.  10,  xzxT.  6, 20,  xxxix.  32,  xlL  6),  whicb-of 
to  dedieato  a  temple  (Liv.  ii.  8, 37),  et 
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AomitLitp  n  dii  tatar.  (lof.  IV.  26.)   So  lon^  M  the 

consuls  had  to  luild  tho  ccnsuf,  thpy,  nndonbtcdlr, 
Urvw  loU,  which  of  iheiu  cuuJt'nt  lustrum^  aiid 
even  when  they  went  oat  on  a  common  oxpt-dition, 

thev  swm  to  hare  determiiu-d  ^v  !i^t  in  what  di- 
rection each  should  exert  hiit  ociivUy.  (Liv.  xli. 

The  pntf-ritijf  <if  a  consul  upon  his  office 
conuected  with  great  •olemnitiea :  before  darbreak 
each  MOMlted  the  anqneee  fcr  hhnieU^  whieh  in 
thi-  i;ir!y  tiini's  wns,  undouht<^dly,  a  matUT  of 
great  importance,  tliougb,  at  a  later  period,  w« 
know  it  to  have  been  •  mm  foaeality.  ( Dionya. 
ii.  4,  6.)  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  au^picea  were,  the 
entering  upon  the  office  waa  nei^  ather  rendered 
inpoMible  or  di-layrd  thereby,  whence  we  must 
8U|>iio«c  that  the  uhjc<:t  nuTcly  was  to  obtain  &- 
vourablc  signs  from  the  ^^od*,  and  a»  it  were  to 
pbcc  under  the  protection  of  the  goda  the  office 
on  whiih  the  niagiatrato  entered.  After  the 
aospices  were  consulted,  the  consul  returned  home, 
pot  on  the  Utpa  fraetej^ta  ( Liv.  xx\.  63  ;  Ov.  m 
Pmt.  iv.  4.  2.'.  ^  i.  81),  and  received  the 
salutatio  of  his  tneuda  and  the  acnaton.  (Dion 
Can.  Ivlil  a  ;  Or. ««  /W.  \f,  4.  97,  ftc>  Ae- 
companicd  by  these  and  a  ho^t  of  curii»u8  spectators, 
the  consul  clad  in  his  official  robes,  proceeded  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  where  a  aolcsan 
sacrifice  of  white  hulls  w;u  offered  to  the  god. 
It  seems  that  in  this  procession,  the  sella  curulia, 

an  emblem  of  hia  office,  was  earned  before  the 
ConmL  (Ov.  /.  e.  iv.  4.  *29,  &&,  9,  17,  &c.  ;  Liv. 
xxi.  63  ;  Cic  Dt  Lep.Agr.  ii.  34.)  After  this,  a 
nie<>ting  of  the  senate  took  place,  at  which  the 
elder  of  the  two  consult  made  hii  report  concem- 
iiiji;  the  repuhlic,  beginnin?  with  matters  referring 
to  religion,  and  then  i)a».>»iug  on  to  uUier  affairs 
{referre  ud  tenaium  de  ndma  divinit  et  kumoHis^ 
Liv.  vi.  1,  \\.  H,  xxxvii.  1  ;  Cic,  ad  Qtiir, pr>'f  h'rri. 
6.)  One  ut  the  first  among  the  rdyigious  things 
which  the  eemule  had  to  attend  ta,  was  the  fixing 
of  the  ferta^'  I^atinae,  and  it  was  not  till  they  had 
performed  the  sol«ron  sacrifice  on  the  Alban 
nennt,  that  they  oould  go  into  iheir  pionneea. 

(Liv.  xxi.  0.3,  xxii.  1,  X.VV.  12,  xlii.  10.)  T!ie 
Other  affiurs  upon  «'hich  the  consols  had  to  report 
to  the  senate  had  reference  to  the  dWtribation  of 
the  provinces,  and  many  oth»  r  matters  connected 
with  the  admiuistratkut,  which  often  were  of  the 
highest  importance'  AfWr  these  reports,  the 
meeting  of  the  senate  broke  up,  and  the  members 
accompani(>d  the  consuls  to  their  homes  (Ov.  t'j- 
PmL  iv.  4.  4 1 ),  and  this  being  done,  the  consuls 
wen  installed  in  their  office,  in  which  diey  had  to 
exert  themselves  for  the  go<!fi  of  th'^ir  countrr. 

R^pecting  the  various  otiict  s  winch  at  different 
times  wen  temporary  substitutes  for  the  consol- 
ship,  Biich  as  the  dictatorship,  the  decemvirate, 
and  the  office  of  the  tribuni  militares  consulah 
potestate,  the  render  is  referred  to  the  aepante 
article.'*.  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  the 
consulship  lost  its  power  and  importance.  Caesar, 
in  hia  didatoiahip,  gave  it  the  first  ae««ra  blow, 
for  he  himsi'lf  look  the  office  of  consul  along  with 
that  of  dictator,  or  he  arbitrarilj  caused  persons  to 
be  ehwted,  wlu»  in  their  actions  were  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  his  will.  He  himself  was  elected  at 
first  for  five  years,  then  for  ten,  and  at  length  for 
life.  (Sueton.  Com.  76,  80  ;  Dion  Oaaa.  xlil  20, 
vlliL  1,  46,  49  i  ApiMD,  £!»  M  Oa.  ii.  106.) 
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la  the  reign  of  Aagoitas,  the  oMisalar  power  w 
a  mere  shadow  of  what  it  had  been  before,  ao4 
the  consuls  who  were  elected,  did  not  retain  xhen 
office  for  a  full  jear,  bvt  had  usually  to  abd> 

cate  i^ter  a  few  months,  (Dion  CaA*.  xUiii.  35, 
xliiL  46  ;  Lucan,  v.  3i*9.)  These  irr«^pilafitiri 
increased  to  sueh  M  eaclent,  that  in  the  d 

Comn  fvln^  thi>re  were  no  h  --;  than  twentv-av* 

1  • 

consuls  m  one  year.  (Lampnd.  (Jommod.  6  ;  \hm 
Cass.  btnL  Ii.)   In  the  republican  taaM,  the  mr 
had  reef ivfd  its  ruimc  fn)m  thr  rriniula,  and  ia  all 
{Niblie  documents  their  names  were  entered  to  mark 
the  year  ;  but  tnm  ikut  tine  that  tlMfW  were  mm 
than  two  in  one  year,  only  those  tliat  entered  lif-  i 
their  office  at  the  b«mnning  <tf  th«  year  were  re- 
garded as  CBMSMfat  arasMOftj^  and  guvv  tlwv  nswi 
to  the  year,  though  the  suffecti  were  likevije 
entered  in  the  Fastt.    (Sueton.  Uomit.  2,  GaU^  'i. 
VU«tL  2  ;  Senec  De  Tra,  iiu  31  ;  Plin.  Pamffir.  3*  , 
Lamprid.  AL  See.  28.)     The  consules  ordiitarii 
ranked  higher  tlmn  those  who  were  c-l'-ctod  af.  'r 
wards.  The  election  from  the  time  of  Tiberias  wiu 
in  the  hands  of  tha  asurtev  who^  ef  eomaa,  dsrftd 
only  th  '>c   that  were  rern:r mended  by  the  m- 
peior  ;  those  who  were  elected  wa«  thai  annovnced 
{rmmOimn)  to  the  people  assembled  In  what  was 
called  coniitia.  (Dion  Cass-hiiL  20  ;  Plitu  Prvt^. 
77  i  Tac^na.  iv.  68.)    In  the  last  oentanesst 
the  empire,  it  waa  cnstoaarj  to  «reaie  hsMMW'j 

conBuls    {consydes  honorarif)    who    were   ch  i> 
by  the  senate  and  sanctioned  by  the  empcsa 
(Cassiod.  L  10  ;  Justin.  Nem.  Izx.  80.  tmd 
consules  sofiecti  were  then  scurely  heard  of  at  ail, 
for  Constantine  restored  the  old  cuatom  of  appoict- 
ing  only  two  consuls,  one  for  Constaimoopic^  acJ 
the  other  for  Rontc^  who  were  to  act  aa  ssfMBS 
judges  (under  the  emperor)  for  a  whole  year,  aod 
besides  these  two  there  were  no  others  txctft 
honorary  consuls  and  e— snlarea.    Although  tie 
dignity  of  these  honorary  mn^'iU  n«i  well  as  of  tlie 
consules  ordinarii  and  suiiecu  was  merely  namuis]» 
still  it  was  regarded  as  the  higbwt  ht  ttw  m^m, 
and  wns  smi^ht  after  by  noV>le  and  wcjilthv  p-.Tsiw 
with  the  greatest  eagerness,  notwithataaduig  tk 
great  espensea  eenneeted  widi  tha  «Aee  ea  ae- 
count  of  the  public  entertainments  which  a  n«  ■rk 
appointed  consul  had  to  give  to  his  friends  aod  th* 
peepk    (Lydna,  D»  Magittr,  iL  8  ;  Libaa.  Oi^ 
B  ;  Symmach.  ii.  64,  iv.  8,  x.  44  ;  Stdon.  ApcJHn. 
EpiU.  ii.  3  ;  Cassiod.  ii.  2,  vL  1  ;  Procop.  Ik  I^l. 
Pen.  L  25.)    Sometimes  the  emperors  thefoKives 
assumed  the  consulship  or  confecred  il  Vfm  m- 
jK'rial  princes.    Tlie  last  consul  of  Rome  wasDeci- 
mus  Theodorus  Paulinos,     d.  53b\  and  at  Con- 
stantinople Flavins  Basflins  Junior,  in  a.d.541. 
After  that  tin  o.  the  emperors  of  the  East  took 
title  of  consul  lor  tbraoselves,  until  in  the  cod  it 
fell  quite  into  oblivion. 

The  official  functions  of  the  consuls  under  the 
empire  were  as  follows :  —  1.  Thcv  presided  in  tiw 
aeoate,  though,  of  oonrsa,  never  witbent  the  NadiBs 
of  the  emperor  ;  2.  They  administered  ju»;ic , 
partly  *rtra  ordimem  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  19,  xiiL4; 
GelL  xiii  24),  and  partly  in  ordinary  cases, sodiss 
manum  is^ions  or  the  appointment  of  guardians  (.Am- 
mian.  Marc<>ll.  xxii.  7  ;  Cassiod.  vi.  1  ;  SoetoS' 
Ckmd.  23  ;  Plin.  //.  A',  ix.  13) ;  3.  The  letting  rf 
the  public  reveimea,  a  duty  which  had  focBsly 
been  performed  by  thf  <-ensors  (Or.  ej-  Poet  it.  5. 
Id)  ;  4.  The  condiuctiug  of  the  games  in  theCiitui 
Mid  of  paUic  aaleonitiea  m  ho^^of  tha  cnpsi^ 
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irvlSAtibflHd  to  ittajlSb»  ezpooMtoat  of 

ll>eir  own  T»i«ii>.    (Socton,  AVro,  4  ;  Juven.  xL 
4c. :  Cmwd^^^^wd i^^, t. 42, ri.  10.) 

fcr  nek  porposrt  and  endeaTOured  to  check  the 
rovisg  eztraTagance  of  the  consols,  bat  thete 
ntulttioM  vet«  all  of  a  transitory  nature.  (Lam- 
fir  fL  AL  Sevr.  4S  ;  Vopiac.  Aia^  12 ;  Justin. 
A' p.  105.)  Compare  besHps  thf  mnou*  works  on 
lu<;iBE  hi&lorv,  K.  D.  HiiihiiantL,  hom,  <irvndver- 
'tMnf,  |v        Ac. ;  K.  W.  Odttling,  arsrA.  der 

ffv  t.  fSaaisrer/.  p.  <S!r  ,  anri  aVr\.  all,  Bcckcf, 

i/nt&KO^  der  Rom,  ALUrik.  Toi.  u.  part  IL  pp.  87 

-121  rL.&] 

CONSULA'RTS,  througliont  the  time  f^f  tho 
RrWtt  Btfablic  signifies  a  peraon  who  has  been 
■wutsi  vidb  iba  coaanlsbip  ;  Inrt  nid«r  tlw  eai« 
f     It  becam'^  a  mere  title  for  the  higher  cLiss  of 
ti^ca,  who  thereby  obtained  penniasion  to  have 
tfts  aiigm  of  a  coosol,  widtont  efw  lumng  ac- 
been  coiuuls.    Hence  the  title  was  almost 
eq|iiiakiit  ta  that  of  an  ^*  honorary  consul  (eonttd 
hmmrifu;  Cod.  Tfaeod.  ri.  lit.  19.  s.  1,  tj.  tit.  2. 
!■  J).  Tht  tida  via  given  capeebllr  to  generals,  as 
iinneriy  pefMns  after  their  consulship  had  usually 
iirdcftsken  the  comnmnd  of  on  amy  in  the  pro- 
nSBM,  sod  in  many  instances  they  were  the  same 
u  the  Ifgati  principis  or  the  magistri  roilitam 
OVt  ii.  9 ;  big.  a.  tit.  2.  ■.2.)  It  was  furthera 
•MWi  cHlom  egtotKabgd  «f«n  by  tlia  first  em- 
I'  toci  to  giT*  to  governors  of  imperial  provinces  the 
^  ti  caosalins,  iirespective  o(  their  ever  having 
teftSMk  <9aei  Jm^  SS,  Ttt.  SS,  DmUL  6 ; 
TtcAyrie,  R,  14,  -10.)    ConsulariB  thus  gradually 
^fom  the  cftibiished  title  for  thoee  entrusted 
Aa  adninltttacioo  of  impcnat  pfovinoes. 
eniperor  Hadrian  divided  Italy  into  four  re- 
poatf  tad  over  each  he  placed  an  officer  who  like- 
«iw  Wn  the  title  of  comularis,  and  was  entrusted 
^  the  sdnuaistiation  of  justice  in  his  district, 
*t«6»  lie  is  frt<iuontly  called  Juriffir^tr  (Spar- 
•iu.  Uadr.  22,  with  the  note  of  SaimaA.).  At 
Cosatsatiiiople  the  title  was  given  to  tlw  toper* 
'-''ndrnljof  the  aquard  :ct«  (consularcs  aqnamm), 
f  4£>  bd  to  see  that  all  public  and  private  places 
*tn  propsriy  ispplied  with  water,  tad  who  ioem 
V:t  hsn  been  anal    111  to  the  curatores  aqnanim 
*i  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  in- 

Mii|iljflua,  nd  tlw  ID  the  Codex  of  Justinbui  md 
■n*r-i<.*'-^.  [L.S.] 
CUNfKACTUS.   [Obligation  Es.] 
CONTROVBOISIA.  [Jddkx.] 
CONTUBERNAOiK  (<riJ<rin|»w).  This  word, 
•  its  origml  mewing,  signified  men  who  served 
^     MM  army  and  lived  in  the  same  tent.  It 
ia  imrtA  from  taberna  (aftnWBda  lofteiMMMfaM), 
»kkh,  aecoTfling  to  Festus,  was  the  onginni  name 
ftr  a  militaty  tcut,  as  it  was  made  of  boards 
(fxi^).  Each  tent  was  occupied  by  ten  soldiers 
{timttitffKiUii),  with  r\  <tiibnniinnt»"  officer  nl  their 
was  called  d4xanus.  and  m  later  times 
"pif  ftohdsiMs.   (Yeget.  De  Re  MU.  ii.  8.  1 3  ; 
'"njRre  Cic.  Pm  Li^r.  7  ;  Hirt.  BM.  Aklk  16  ; 
i>nimborch.  Ad  Lie.  v.  2.) 

TsMf  Bonnt  of  {IhMlrioaa  fioidliet  med  to 
•cpwpanT  a  distiniruished  general  on  his  cxpedi- 
ticQs,  gr  to  his  pcovince,  for  the  puipose  of  gaining 
^■te  his  wyaiatwiideiiee  •  |ifaetMal  traming  in 
tlw  art  of  war,  or  in  the  adinnii»tration  of  public 
tbiOf  and  were,  like  soldiers  living  in  the  same 
^ <fl>l  hit  mtiAm  mahi,  (Cic  Pht  Cod.  30, 


CONVENTUS.  aST 

Pro  Plaae.  II  •  8aeL  €b«s.  42 ;  IWit  Apr.  5  ; 

Frentin.  SirxUnj.  iv.  1,  II  ;  Plutiirch.  Pomp.  3.) 

In  a  still  wider  sense,  the  jiaisc  coi/aAf  au/sf 
WM  applied  to  penona  comtected  hy  ties  of  inti- 
mate friendship  and  living  under  uic  Baine  roof 
(Cic  Ad  Fain.  ix.  2  ;  Plin.  Episl.  il  13)  ;  and 
hence  when  a  free  man  and  a  slave,  or  two  slaves, 
who  were  not  allowed  to  contract  a  legal  raarriagig^ 
livefl  together  m  hu-b;uid  and  wife,  thev  w<m-o 
cjiited  coiUubernuLi ;  aj)d  their  connection,  as  well 
as  their  pLicc  of  residence,  cmhd^mium.  (Colum. 
xiL  1,  3,  i.  8;  Petron.  Sat.  96  j  Tacit.  Hist.  i. 
43,  iiL  74.)  Cicero  {Ad  AU.  xiii.  2U)  calls  Caesar 
the  eontubernatU  of  Quirinus,  thereby  allnding  to 
the  fact  that  Ca>-8ar  had  allowed  his  own  stiitue  to 
be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Quirimu  (camp.  Ad 
il«L  sii  45,  and  Swt.  Otoib  79).  [L.&J 

CONTUBH'RNIUM.  [CoiiTUUKNAi.ni 

(}ONCDUNA.J 

CONTUS  {K0¥r6s,  from  wrrto,  I  prick  or 
pierce),  was,  as  Nonius  (xviiL  24)  expresses  it,  a 
long  and  strong  wooden  pole  or  stake,  with  a 
pointed  iron  at  the  one  end.  (Virg.  ^e».  v.  208.) 
It  was  used  for  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  aa  • 
punt-pole  by  sailor?,  who,  in  shr^llo'v  water,  thnist 
it  into  the  ground,  and  thus  puaiied  on  th>-  boat. 
(Horn.  Od.lx,Wt%  Yvg,  4  e.  and  vi.  302.)  It 
nl^n  sprvof!  ns  n  menns  tn  «i"nnd  the  depth  of  the 
water.  (Festus,  ».  v.  J'ercoactatiOf  pw21<i,  ed.  Mui- 
ler  :  Donat  ad  TermL  Hm  L  3.  3.)  At  a  ktter 
period,  when  the  Romans  becnme  acquainted  with 
the  huge  lances  or  pikes  of  some  of  the  northern 
borbanBiM,  Ute  word  oMslBe  waa  applied  to  that 
kind  of  wrripoii  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  510  ;  Tacit,  flisl. 
i.  44,  iiL  27  i  Lamprid.  Qmmod,  13)  ;  and  the 
long  pikes  peculiar  to  tbo  SatimtiaM  were  alwi^ 
designated  by  this  name.  (Tacit.  Hist.  i.  79, 
AhhoL  vi.  35  ;  Stat  AM,  iL  416  ;  Valer.  Flac. 
vi.  1 62,  and  others.)  [  L.  S.1 

CONYBMIIIS  IN  IIANUM.  [Umi- 

MONTtrM.] 

CUNVENTIO'NES.  [Ohligationks.] 
CONVENTUS  (vMos,  otwovcn'o,  or  tnmt* 
ywyf})  is  properly  a  name  which  may  be  given  to 
any  assembly  of  men  who  meet  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose. (JhuH  Diac.  p.  42,  ed.  Mfiller.)  But  when 
the  Hmnnns  had  reditrcd  firriTn  mnntriefl  into 
the  iorm  of  provinces,  the  word  cour€Miut  atsumed 
a  non  dofoito  wtMiitf,  and  waa  applied  to  tho 

meetings  of  the  provirutala  in  certain  places  ap- 
pointed the  praetor  or  proconsul  for  the  pur- 
peso  of  adiBiiilitcring  justice.  (Cic.  im  Vtrr.  ii.  20, 
24,  30,  iv.  29,  48 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  4  ;  llont. 
Sat.  i.  7.  22  ;  Caea.  BeO.  Civ.  ii.  21 ;  Hirt.  Ml. 
Afr.  97.)  In  order  to  fiacilitate  the  administration 
of  justice,  a  province  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  districts  or  circuits,  each  of  which  was  likewise 
called  conrenlits,  forutn^  or  Jurittdictio.  (Cic  i« 
Verr.  ii.  8,  6fi  ;  Plin.  Ep.  x.  5  ;  Plin.  H*ff,m, 
1,  iv.  22,  V.  29.)  Ilomjin  citiiena  living  in  a  pro- 
vince were  likewise  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
proeoDMd^  Mil  leeoidiiigly  all  that  had  to  settle  an^ 
business  at  tt  conrr«ntiis  hnd  tn  mnke  their  n;  f  i  ip- 
ance  there.  The  towns  which  had  the  Ju»  Ita> 
ficnm,  had  naaistnrtea  of  their  own  widi  a  jnria- 
dictio,  from  wnom  there  wn^  n->  doubt  an  appeal 
to  the  proconsul.  At  certain  times  of  the  year, 
fixed  by  the  proconsul,  the  peopto  ■wenbled  in 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.  To  hold  a  con- 
vent us  was  expressed  by  eomventut  apere^  peroffere^ 
/brum  agert^  dyopafovf  (sc.  iipApws)  &c* 
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(Cae*.  Bdl  OalL  i.  54,  v.  1,  viii.  46  ;  Act.  Apnst 
zix.  38.)    At  siicli  a  eonrcntiis  litigiint  parties 
applied  to  the  priiconnul,  who  seli-cted  a  numljcr  of 
jud);<''»  from  the  eonventiii,  f{eiienilly  from  among 
the  Roniana  residing  in  the  province,  to  try  their 
causes.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  13,  &c  ;  Nieliuhr,  /litt. 
Horn.  rol.  iii.  p.  7.12.)   The  proconsul  himself  pre- 
sided nt  the  trials,  and  pnunmnced  the  sentence 
according  to  the  views  of  the  judges,  who  were  his 
assessors  {mntilimn  or  etmnHurii).    As  the  pro- 
cciiuul  hml  to  otrry  on  .ill  nftici.al  proceedings  in 
the  Latin  lanunnge  (Vul.  Max.  ii.  2.  2),  he  was 
always  attended  by  an  intcr])rftpr.    (Cic.  i«i  IVrr, 
iii.  37.  aJ  Fam.  xiii.  54.)  These  conventus  ap(>ear 
to  hare  been  g^rnerally  held  afUT  the  proconsul 
had  settled  the  military  nfTairs  of  the  province  ;  at 
least  when  Ctiessir  was  proconsul  of  tJaul  he  made 
it  a  regular  pnictire  to  hi)ld  the  conventus  after 
his  nnnies  hati  retired  to  tb<'ir  winter-quarters. 
In  the  time  of  the  cm})eroni  certain  towns  in 
piich  province  were  apixiinied  as   the  scats  of 
standing  courts,  so  that  the  conmttm  were  super- 
seded, (Cod.  Just  I  tit  40.  s.  6.)  The  temi  con- 
Yrntus  is  lastly  appliiKl  to  certain  lx>dies  of  lloinan 
citisens  living  in  a  province,  fonning  a  sort  of  cor- 
ponttion,  and  n>prrscnling  the  Uomnn  people  in 
thfir  district  or  town  ;  nnd  it  was  frutn  among 
these  that  proconsuls  generally  took  their  aftsist- 
nnts.   Such  coqionitions  are  repeatedly  mentioned. 
Its,  for  example,  nt  Syracuse  (Cic.  i»i  Verr.  ii.  13, 
23,  iii.  13,  IV.  25.  31,  v.  3G,  &c.),  Capua  (Caes. 
Itr  Ml.  Civ.  i.  14  ;  Cic.  p.         4),  Saloim  (Caes, 
/V  /Ml.  Civ.  iii.  !»),  Puteoli  (Cic  in   Vat.  h\ 
and  Conlulta  (("acs.  Iht  Ikll,  Civ.  IL  19;  omp. 

1'K(IVIN(  lA.l  II*  S.] 

CO.N  V  r  V  M  r  M.    I  Sv  M  PdsiL'M.l 

COOFTA  HE.  [CoLLwauM.j 

CO'IMIINUS  (if(J<fnwf,  Kngl.  <yo(n»\  n  large 
kind  of  wicker  liaykel,  made  of  willow  hranrhi's. 
(Moer.  Att.  and  Ilesych.  s.  r.  "A/J^tx"*-)  From 
Arintophiincs  (.4r.  l'J23)  it  would  seem  that  it 
w.ts  used  Ity  the  Greeks  as  a  Itasket  or  cage  for 
liinis.  The  Komans  used  it  fur  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  Columella  (xL  3.  p.  4(>(l,  ed.  Hip.)  in 
deitcriliing  a  method  of  procuring  early  cucumhers, 
says,  that  they  should  he  soMit  in  well  mnnurcd 
■oil,  kept  in  a  cophinus  so  that  in  this  case  we 
have  to  consider  it  as  a  kitid  of  [wrtahle  hot-bed. 
Juvenal  [Stit.  iii.  14,  nnd  vi.  .542 >,  when  speaking 
of  the  Jews,  uses  the  expression  cvpkinut  rt 
/'itrnnin  (a  truss  of  hay),  tigitmtively  t4i  designate 
their  liiuh  degree  of  iiovertv.  |CoRMt««.]    [I..  S.] 

COKBl.S.  ./«»«.  CO  UUULA,  COHBICUL.-V, 
a  Imsket  of  very  |KH;uliiir  form  atid  common  nsc 
iiinnitg  the  lUnians,  )>oth  for  airricultitnd  and  other 
purposes.  It  w!U  made  of  osiers  twisted  together, 
and  witsof  a  conical  or  pyramidal  shajte.  (Var,  L.  L, 
V,  13.'»,  ed.  Miiller;  Isidor.  ()ri,i.  xx.'J ;  Cic,  pro 
.W.  3H  ;  Ov.  M,t.  xiv.  ti43;  I'liiut,  .{hI.  iL  7.  4  ; 
Suet.  iS'rr.  A  Itosket  answering  pri-cisely 

to  this  d>-scription,  Imth  in  form  and  inat4Tial,  is  j 
still  to  W  8<«Mi  in  everyday  use  amoni;  the  Cam-  ! 
paninn  peasantry,  which  is  called  in  the  lansuage  I 
of  the  couittry  "  la  corU-lla,"  a  representation  of  > 
which  is  introduced  in  the  lower  |M»rtion  of  the  i 
annexed  wiMidcut.    The  hook  BtU»ch«?U  to  it  by  | 
a  string  is  for  the  purpose  of  sus|M'nding  it  to  a 
bnuich  of  the  tree  inUi  which  the  man  climbs  to 
pick  his  omngrs,  lemons,  olires,  or  figs.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  woodcnt  {Aitiickita  di  £f 
QaJaxOy  tout.  iii.  tav.  2!')  represents  a  llonuut  farm. 


CORNU. 

in  which  a  (iirming  man,  in  the  shape  of  adwu 
ish  satyr,  is  seen  with  a  pole  (iaUjM)  ani 
his  shoulder,  to  each  end  of  which  u  sospaded 
basket  resembling  in  every  respect  the  Ciunfaiia 
eorMla  ;  nil  which  coincidences  of  name,  font 
and  description  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  ide&tit 
of  the  tenn  w  ith  the  object  reprfsented.    [A  R 


CORniTAI-l,  merchnntinen  of  the  huyf  dw. 
so  called  because  they  hung  out  a  owiiuatlis 
innst-head  fur  a  sign.     (Festus  ;  Nonius,  ».  e.) 
They   wore  ulso  termed  onerariae ;  and  hrtw 
I'lautus,  in  order  to  designate  the  rnracioiu  a|>- 
petitet  of  some  women,  says,  "  CoH>itun  dbi 
comeMo  possunt"  {Ca*.  iv.  1.  20).  Thfy«W 
noted  for  their  heavy  build  and  sluggish  lailiif 
( l^uciL  <ip.  A  on. ».  r.  CvritHttf  ;  Plaut.  Potn.  iii  1. 4  ^ 
and  carrii-d  passengers  as  well  as  mercbsndisr,  sa- 
swering  to  the  large  **  felucca  "  of  the  pnaient  dir. 
Cia-ro  proposed  to  take  a  passage  in  one  of  tlxst 
vessels,  which  he  opposes  to  the  smarter  class  «f 
packets  {(Hluoriola,  ad  AO.  xvi  6).      [.K.  R] 
COUDAX  (  xSpia^).    [Chorus,  2S0,  s.] 
COllNrClNES.  [AbnkatorekJ 
CORNICUL.VRII.  tKxKRciris,J 
CORNi;.  [ExKRciTiis.] 
CORNU,  a  wind  instniment,  anciently  madf 
horn,  but  aftern-ards  of  brass.  (Varr.  L.  L  v.  1 1 .', 
ed.  MliUcr.)  According  to. ^thenaeus  (iv.  p.  184,1.) 
it  was  an  in\etition  of  the  Ktruscans.   Like  the 
Iti/xi,  it  ditTered  fmm  the  tHjia  in  beiiijf  s  Lus<t 
and  more  powerful  instrument,  ajid  from  tkf  tif* 
itiM'lf,  in  being  ctirved  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  C, 
with  a  cross-piece  to  steady  the  instnirocnl  fiirtlw 
ci>nvenience  of  the  performer.    In  Greek  it  ii 
called  aTpoyyv\yi  ffi\vtyl.     It  had  no  stnppl*** 
plugs  to  adjust  the  scale  to  any  (articular  awde 
(Bumey's  ///V/.  of  Mnste,  voL  i.  p.  .518) ;  lli« 
entire  series  of  notes  was  produced  without  kfts 
or  holes,  by  the  modification  of  the  hrrati  aoJ 
the  lips  nt  the  mouthpiece.    Pr3l>ablr.  frnoi  thf 
description  given  of  it  in  the  poets,  it  ww,  13" 
our  own  horn,  an  octave  lower  than  tie  trcmprt. 
The  cfijsxicum.  which  originally  meant  »  lijnss 
rather  than  the  musical  instrument  which  g>«  ^ 
signal,  W.-U  u.snidly  sounded  with  the  cvrss. 

"  Sonuit  reflexo  classicum  comti, 
Littiusquc  adunco  ttridulns  cantos 
Klisit  acre."  (Sen.  (WL  734  ) 
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we  learn  the  distinction  Wttv-.  <  n 
•  from  Ovid  lA/etam.  u  Uii) 

^^ng  wixidcut,  taken  from  Barth(dini  (De 
iHitratei  the  •boreaeeoimt.  [fiJ.J 


COttO'NA  (m-c^ai'of),  a  ctdwti,  that  i?.  a 
■™*'ll't  of  metaJ,  leavea,  or  llowera, 
*  fn  hj  the  udents  round  the  head  or  neck,  and 
***^  *•»  fe*tivca«  well  as  funeral  decoration,  and 
>•  »  nnrd  of  talent,  miliury,  or  naval  prowess, 
JJ^*  »«rth.  It  include*  the  tynonymM  of 
™fipae«,  fur  which  it  i«  oft.  a  u?od  ahsolutclv, 
"'.^.^  •T^i,  (mpayttfui,  eoroUa,  aertuiH,  'a 
BU-tand  or  wreath, 

•Jadpi^g  5-om  Hnmer's  sHrnco,  it  does  not  np- 
IW  to  have  been  adopted  amongst  the  Greeks  of 
r^**^  t»  •  rewui  of  morit,  Mr  «■  a 
i*«:^T<.(j<»o,rt7,t,nn  ;  f  ,r  it  is  not  mentioned  lunongst 
^ ^>^»n^  t-f  tlus  delicate  Phaeadana,  nor  of  the 
Bat  a  golden  cfown  decomtes  the  head 
«  Vtna,  :n  the  hymn  to  that  goddeM  (1  and  7). 
^^J«t  intffodoction  as  an  honorary  reward  is 
fc  athletic  games,  in  some  of  which 

n bf-$to«-cd  as  a  prize  upon  the  victor  (Plin. 
h      !!'      •  iv.  3*>),  from  whence 

Mopted  in  the  Il-mian  circuB.  It  was  the 
'^■7  ot.t  extended  for  by  the  Spartan*  to  their 
8P«aait«  contc«t%  and  WM  wm  W  them  when 

8««^  tn  battle. 
Tfce  Romans  refined  upon  tbe  vmedee  of  tlie 
ind  !M Vented  a  great  variety  of  cMu-ns 
«Uiftrent  materials,  each  with  a  separate 
«id  appropriated  to  a  particular  purpose. 
*  pnwfd  to  cntimenito  these  and  their  pmper- 
^  ""ntlttding  in  the  same  detail  an  account  of  the 
''''p?««at  €0«,  where  anj,  to  Oraeoe. 
BiiJr?^*  OaaiDioNALis.  Among  the  honorarj- 
Utowed   bj  the  Romans  for  militarj- 
jjWWBCiii,  the  raoat  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
J  ^  w^ich  conferred  dio  highest  honour,  was 
~!        (^itmalU,  presented  hy  a  bch  ai^nirred 


.  — rits  liberation  to  the  general  who  broke  up 
Ju^^  I*  made  of  Rrass,  or  weeda  rad 
^flo»en  (Plin.  f/.  X.  jtxii.  7),  thence  called 
•*^.9mm,Wa  (IMin.  //.  ^V.  xxiL  4),  and  ommi- 
(LiT.  vii.  87),  gilhend  torn  tke 
■P*  w  which  the  Ix'lcaunicred  army  had  been 
™£^(Plia.  A  c  ;  Aui.  Ocll.  t/6  ;  Festus, 
^WWiBaalb);  m  alliiiioB  to  m  enitom  of  the 
Wrf^  wMch  the  vanquished  party  in  a  con- 
r  f^«^>l"jr  plucked  a  handful  of  grass 
ui«  mcalm,  wfcan  th«  ilrnggle  took  place, 
""initttDilioppMMAt  M  a  ^iEMof  Tietoy. 


COBONA. 

(Aul.  Cell.  V.  6  ;  Plin.  /f.  N.  xxil  4  ;  Fcttoa, 
*'V^Otmdi<maii$;  Senr.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  vjii.  128.) 
A  liet  of  the  few  Ronaiit  who  gained  this  honour 
«  giren  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxiL  4,  6).  A  rt«pre- 
■entetioa  of  the  corona  fframmea  is  introduced  in 
the  Muwzed  woodcut  (Ouichard,  Ih  Antimas 
Tn-^mMw,  p.  268 1  comfCM  HardouB, 
//.  iV.  X.  68),  * 


II.  CoKONA  Civica,  the  second  in  honour  and 
importance  (Plto.  H,N,  zvL  8),  was  pffoooiifed  to 

the  soldier  who  had  preserved  the  life  of  a  Romaa 
citizen  in  battle  (Aul.  Uell.  v.  6),  and  therefore 
accompanied  with  the  inscription  O6o»e«m  tenatmm 
(Senec.  Clem,  L  26).    It  was  originally  made  of 

the  Hex,  afterwards  of  the  arnfii/uit,  and  finallv  of 
the  qiuraia  (^Plin.  //,  A',  xvi.  5),  three  dilicrcut 
sorts  of  oak,  the  reason  for  which  choice  u  ex- 
plained by  Plutarcli  (Qmu-tt.  Horn.  p.  151,  cd. 
Keisk.).    it  is  rcprescutcd  in  the  next  woodcut. 


As  the  1  osscssion  of  this  crown  was  so  high  an 
honour,  iu  attainment  was  restricted  by  renr 
eerere  regnlatioiif  (Plto.  ff.N.  xrl  5),  so  thrt 
the  following  combinations  must  have  been  satis- 
fied before  a  claim  was  allowed  :  —  To  have  pre- 
iomd  the  life  of  a  Roman  citixen  in  battle,  slain 
his  opponent,  and  inatotatoed  the  ground  on  which 
the  action  took  place.  The  testimony  of  a  third 
party  was  not  admiMiblej  the  person  rescued 
must  himself  proclaim  the  fiwrt,  which  tocreoaed 
the  difficulty  of  attainment,  as  the  Roman  soldier 
was  commonly  unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  obli* 
gatioo  to  the  prowen  of  a  eonuada^  aiid  to  ohevr 
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liim  that  deference  •which  he  would  ht  eompellef 
to  pay  to  hi*  prcserrer  if  the  claim  were  established. 
(C»c  Pro  Plane  30.)  Originally,  therefore,  the 
corona  dvtca  vmt  presented  by  the  rescued  soldier 
(AuL  Oel).  T.  6  ;  Polyb.  vi.  37),  after  the  claim 
Ikod  been  thoroughly  inTestigated  by  the  tribune 
who  compelled  a  reluctant  party  to  couie  forward 
and  give  his  evidence  (Pulyb.  /.  e.)  ;  but  under 
the  empire,  when  the  prince  was  the  fountain  from 
whence  all  honours  emanated,  the  civic  crown  was 
no  longer  received  from  the  hands  of  the  pt-rsoo 
whose  preservation  it  rewarded,  but  from  the  prince 
himself  or  his  delegate.  (Tacit.  Ann.  zv.  12  ; 
compare  iii.  2.) 

The  preservation  of  the  life  of  an  ally,  even 
though  he  were  a  king,  would  not  confer  a  suffi- 
cient title  for  the  civic  crown.  When  once  ob- 
tained, it  might  always  be  worn.  The  soldier  who 
had  acquired  it,  had  a  place  reserved  next  to  the 
senate  at  all  the  public  spectacles  ;  and  they,  ns 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  company,  rose  np  u(K>n  his 
entrance.  He  was  freed  from  all  public  burthens, 
as  were  also  his  father,  and  his  paternal  grand- 
father ;  and  the  person  who  owed  his  life  to  him 
was  l)ound,  ever  after,  to  chcrii«h  his  preserver  as 
a  parent,  and  afford  him  all  such  offices  as  were 
due  from  a  aon  to  his  father,  (Polvb.  vi.  37  ;  Cic. 
Pro  Plane.  30  ;  Plin.  Jf.N.  xtL5  ;'Au1,  Cell.  v.  6.) 

A  few  of  the  principal  persons  who  gained  this 
reward,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  pas- 
•agcs :  —  Plin.  H.  M  vii.  2!>,  xvi.  5  j  Liv.  vL  20  ; 
X.  46.  L.  Gelliiis  Publicola  proposed  to  confer  it 
upon  Cicero  for  having  detected  and  cnuhed  the 
conspiimcy  of  Catiline  (Aul.  GclL  v.  6) ;  and  among 
the  oonoun  bestowed  upon  Augiutus  by  the  senate, 
it  was  decreed  that  a  civic  crown  should  be  sus- 
pended from  the  top  of  his  house  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
16  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  B.Jin.  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  L  614,  iv. 
953,  TViat.  iiL  1.6;  Senec.  Clem.  i.  26  ;  Suet. 
Culiff.  19,  compare  Claud.  17,  Tib.  26)  ;  henco  a 
crown  of  oak  leaves,  with  the  itiscription  o6  orej 
$rrrato$,  is  frequently  seen  on  the  reverse  of  the 
Augustan  medals,  as  also  on  those  of  Oalba,  Vi- 
tellius,  Vespasian,  Tnijan,  &€.,  showing  that  they 
likewise  assumed  to  tlicm»elves  a  similar  honour. 

III.  Corona  Navalis  or  Rostkata,  called 
also  CLA8SICA.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  Bl.)  It  is  diflicult 
to  determine  whether  these  were  two  distinct 
crowns,  or  only  two  denominations  for  the  same 
one.  Virgil  {Aen.  viii.  C84)  unites  both  terms  in 
one  sentence,  "  Temjmra  namli  fiilgcnt  rosinxta 
corona."  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  former, 
besides  being  a  generic  tenu,  was  inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  latter,  and  given  to  the  sailor  who  firit 
boarded  an  enemy's  ship  (Plin.  H.N.  xvi.  3)  ; 
whereas  the  latter  was  given  to  a  commander  who 
destroyed  the  whole  fleet,  or  gained  any  very 
signal  victory.  M.  Agrippa  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  who  received  the  honour  of  a  naval 
cronn,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  on  his  con- 
quest of  Sex.  Pompcius  in  B.C.  36  ;  though,  ac- 
cording to  other  authoritii  s,  M.  Varro  was  the  first 
who  obtained  it  from  Pompoius  Magnus.  (Comp. 
Veil.  Pat.  I.  c  ;  Liv.  Epit.  129  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
14  J  AuL  Oell.  T.  6  ;  Senet  D«  Ben.  iii.  32  ; 
Festus,  $.v.  NaralU  Corona;  Plin.  H.N.  viii.  31, 
xvi.  4;  Suet  Clitud.  17.)  At  all  events,  they 
were  both  made  of  gold  ;  and  one  at  lea«t(ro«^ra/a) 
decorated  with  the  beaks  of  ships  like  the  roftru  in 
the  forum  (Plin.  xvi.  4),  as  seen  in  a  medal  of 
Agrippa ;  the  other  {flawUu)^  with  a  repieaentation 


of  the  entire  Ikiw.  m  shown  in  the  subjolnej  voai 
cuL  (Quiclianl.  M-  AtUiq.  I'riumjJu  p.  267.) 


The  Athen  ians  likewise  bestowed  golden  cTsn 
for  naval  services  ;  sometimes  upon  the  peiwa  v| 
got  his  trireme  first  equipped,  and  at  othen 
(he  captain  who  had  his  vessel  in  the  best  ardc 
(Dem.  De  Corxm.  Pnuf.  Aac  pp.  278,  279.  « 
SchaefTer.) 

IV.  Corona  MirnALis.  The  first  nuuj  «r)i 
scaled  the  wall  of  a  l>esicged  city  was  preseatB 
by  his  coronuinder  with  ■  mural  crown.  (.\nl.  GtD 
V.  6.  4  ;  Liv.  xxvi.  48.)  It  was  made  of  gnid,  ta 
decorated  with  turrets  (muri  pinnii,  AuJ.  Gell.  L  t.] 
as  represented  in  the  next  woodcut  (GnicM 
De  Antit].  Triumph,  p.  2C5)  ;  and  being  one  of  tlN 
highest  orders  of  military  decorations,  wss  ad 
awarded  to  a  claimant  until  after  a  strict  inveMii 
gatioQ.    (Lir.  L  c.  ;  compare  SueL  Aug.  25.) 


Cybele  Is  always  lepirsented  with  this  cnti 
upon  her  head  (LucreL  il  607,  610  ;  Ovil  /sit 
iv.  219  ;  compare  Virg.  Aen.  x.  253,  vi.  786); 
but  in  the  woodcut  annexed  (Caylus,  RtraiA 
d'Antiq.  vol.  t.  pi.  S)  the  fo(rm  of  the  ar>n  is 
very  remarkable,  for  it  includes  the  whole  low»ss 
well  as  the  turrets,  thus  afford  ing  a  curious  ^wciwt 
of  the  ancient  style  of  fortification. 


V.  Corona  Castrsnbia  or  VAitAits.  Tta 
first  soldier  who  surmounted  the  eo&ua,  and  fc«« 
an  entrance  into  the  enemy's  camp,  wa^  in  ^ 
manner,  presented  with  a  golden  crown,  <«W 
corona  ecuUrtntU  or  bo/'""«  '  T.  ij 

compare  Val,  Max.  i. 
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^cBifi  with  th*"  piHsadrs  (r,iJl{)  used  in  forminpf 
Ail  aURncbiDcnt,  ju  repre^-nled  in  the  annexed 
(OnthvdL  ite        MMydk  F  see.) 


VL  Cmowa  Taium ph  alui.  Then  wm  three 
tMti  «f  iiiaiDphal  crowns,  the  fint  of  wUdi  ivw 
»a  foond  uc  bead  of  the  commander  during  his 
trnsph.  It  was  made  with  Inurel  or  bar  I^vet 
(M  GelL  r.  6  ;  Grid.  PonL  iu  2.  81  ;  TibulL  I 

7),  vhkh  pknt  is  freqaentl j  met  with  on  the 
■Ml  eoias,  both  with  the  Iverrics  and  without 
lhaa.  It  was  the  latter  kind,  according  to  Pliny 
{U.S.  Tf.  39),  iHkMh  TO  vwd  in  the  trinmph, 
ii  ii  ihown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  a  medal 
mack  camaaiMiiBtea  the  Farthiaa  triumph  of 
T«lUiM,  tht  KeMeMBft  of  Anmqr.  Bnif  the 
«Mit  bwjoaiable  of  the  three,  it  waa  termed  laurea 
»  (Lit.  Tii.  13)  aad  tw^^  conma  triaaipih 


Tk?  vrnnd  one  was  of  gold,  nPU'n  enriched  with 
which  being  too  laise  and  maMive  to  be 
^  WilMUftr  the  heid  of  the  gMMJ  during 
tMHph,  hj  a  pabUo  ofiear  (mnm  pMiau, 
f"^  At  &  41).    Thia  crown,  as  well  as  the 
»ww  pceaented  to  the  victorious  general 


'hi  thU  kind,  likewise  of  gold  and  great 
^^^■anl  as  presents  from  the  provincefl  to 
^^"'i— wder,  as  soon  as  a  tnomph  had  been 
«we4  to  him  (Plut.  Armit.  Paul.  34),  and  there- 
ail  they  were  also  lenncd  pnmitaalet.  (Tertull. 
AC^.  MO.  c;  It.)  In  the  enly  i«ea  of  the 
wpnWic,  thew  were  gratuitous  prrsrnts,  but  sub- 
^o^y  they  wece  exacted  as  a  tribute  under  the 

■•*W  hat  those  to  whom  a  triumph  had  been 
v^cd.  The  CBstom  of  presenting  golden  crowns 
As  pwiietjei  le  Tirterieoe  genenb  wet  like* 
in  cic  amonff  the  Gneks,  for  they  were  pro- 
Mr  lambed  upoo  Alcjiandcr  after  his  conquest 
«  Mm  (Ate.  adi      6S9,  a)  i  Ae 
nsmm  probably  borrowed  the  custom  ftem  the 

yii  CMtONA  Ota  LIS  was  another  crown  of  lets 

^'timnt.on.  a^prupciated  solely  to  commaodcn.  It 

v«      to  tboM  wh»  BMn^  dcMmd  n  «iatiMi| 


CORONA.  8€1 

which  happened  when  the  war  was  not  duly  de- 
clared, or  was  carried  on  against  a  rcry  inferior 
Ibree,  or  with  nersons  not  considered  by  the  laws 
of  nations  as  lawful  enemies,  such  as  slaves  and 
pirates  ;  or  when  the  victory  i^-oa  obtained  without 
dangfli^  difficulty,  or  bloodshed  (Aul.  OolL  T.  6  ; 
Festna,  «.  v.  Otalis  Conma)  ;  on  which  account  it 
was  made  of  myrtle,  the  shrub  sacred  to  Venus, 
**  Quod  Don  Mmrtkm^  eed  qaaei  Vmmk  qndam 
triumphuB  foret"  (Aul.  Gcll.  /.  r.  ;  Plut  A/arcell. 
22  i  compare  Plia  H.N,  zr.  '69  ;  Dionys.  t.  47.) 
The  ■fide  cwwB  le  ehowB  m  the  WMdeol  an* 
neaedaftMBaaMdelef  A^guetae  0mm; 


VIII.  Corona  Oleaoiva.  This  was  likewise 
an  bononuy  wreath,  made  of  the  olive  leaf,  and 
ooafcrred  upon  the  soldiers  as  well  as  their  con* 
man d cm.  According  to  Oellius  (v.  6),  it  n-ns  given 
to  any  perKtn  or  persons  through  whose  instru- 
neatdilj  a  trinmph  had  been  obtamed,  bnt  when 
they  were  not  personally  present  in  the  action.  It 
is  represented  in  the  next  woodcut,  from  a  medal  of 
Lepidos,  and  wae  eonferred  both  by'Auguatw  and 
th<'  sen.itc  upon  the  soldier)'  on 
(Dion  Cass.  xUz.  14,  zlvi  40.) 


Golden  crowns,  whhent  anj  paitiedar  designa- 
tion, were  frequently  presented  out  of  compliment 
by  one  individual  to  another,  and  by  a  general  to 
a  caUier  wha  had  in  any  way  distingnidied  hini> 
self.    (Liv.  vii.  10,  37,  x.  44,  xxx.  15.) 

The  Oreeks  in  general  made  but  little  use  of 
crowns  as  rewH^  ef  valour  in  Ihe  eariier  and 
better  periods  of  their  history,  except  as  prizes  in 
the  athletic  contests  ;  but  previous  to  the  time  ef 
Alexander,  crMmt  of  gold  were  profusely  distri- 
buted among  the  Athoiians  at  least,  fbr  everf 
trifling  feat,  whether  civil,  naval,  or  military 
(Aesco.  e.  Ctesiph. ;  Dcm.  £)«  Coron.  pasfim)^ 
which,  thoogh  lavished  without  much  discrimina- 
asfiuras  ngjsrds  the  rhamctw  of  the  aseannt 
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.parties,  were  still  subiocted  to  certain  legal  re- 
•trictim  ill  Nipeet  of  m  tfau^  phee,  amd 
whidl  they  were  conferred.  They  could  not  be 
preMBled  uat  in  the  public  assembliM,  and  with 
the  coosent,  that  it  by  toflnfte,  of  the  people,  or 
by  the  senators  in  their  counciU  or  by  the  triKcs 
to  their  own  members,  or  by  the  ft^fwnu  to  mem- 
ben  of  their  ovn  ^fna*,  Aeeoidaif  to  the  flale- 
uent  of  Aeschineii  the  people  could  not  Ia\N  follj 
present  crowns  in  any  place  except  in  their  as- 
sembly, nor  the  seiiatiirs  except  in  the  senate- 
Jiouse  ;  nor,  nccnrding  to  the  nne  authority,  in 
til*'  thcntrr,  wJiich  is,  howeTcr,  denied  by  De- 
ni<Mitii>ia-.s  ;  nor  at  the  public  gaiucs,  and  if  any 
crier  there  proclaiaied  the  crowns  he  was  subject 
to  Arifiia.  Neither  could  any  person  holding  an 
office  receive  a  crown  whibit  he  was  vtci^vkos, 
that  it,  belbre  he  had  pSMad  hia  eeeomta.  Bnt 
cmwns  were  sometimes  presented  by  forcifrn  cities 
to  particular  citisena,  which  were  termed  vrt^dyoi 
(tyiKoi^  earma$  kotpitaln.  Thia,  however,  conld 
not  be  done  until  the  ;un1»as>,'»d<irs  from  tho>c  citios 
had  obtained  permissioa  from  the  people,  and  the 
party  for  whom  the  bononr  waa  btended  had  un- 
deigone  a  public  investigation,  in  which  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  was  submittod  to  a  atrict  inqoiiy. 
(Aesch.  Dem.  ILcc.) 

We  now  proceed  to  the  lecond  class  of  crowns, 
which  wpfi'  eniMeniatical  and  nnt  honorary,  at 
Ica^t  to  the  person  who  wore  them,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  which  was  not  legnUted  by  law,  but 
custom.    Of  these  t)i''r->  wore  also  several  kinds. 

1.  CuHONA  bACKuuuTALiH,  SO  collcd  by  Am- 
miaima  Maredlinna  (zzix.  £.  §  6).  It  wea  won 
by  the  priests  {$aoerdoUs\  with  the  exception  of 
the  pontifex  Maximua  and  hia  miniater  (eamiiltu)^ 
•a  well  aa  the  byatanden,  when  officiating  at  the 
BJKTirici'.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  lie.-n  confined 
to  any  one  material,  but  was  sometimes  mode  of 
oliTe  (see  the  preceding  woodcut ;  Stat.  7%e&.  iii. 
466),  sometimes  of  gold  (Prudent.  Ilc^  3t<'0.  x. 
1011  ;  Tertull.  />ti  IdoL  18),  and  sometimes  of  the 
ears  of  com,  then  termed  corona  ^ioeoj  which  kind 
was  the  most  ancient  one  amongst  the  Romans 
(I'lin.  //.  A',  xviii.  2),  and  was  consecrated  to 
teres  (^llor.  Cann.Hec.  HQ  ;  Tibull.  ii.  1.  4,  I  L  l.">), 
before  whose  temptei  it  waa  customarily  suspended. 
(Tibull.  i.  1.  16  ;  compare  Apul.  .^frl.  vi.  p,  llO. 
Yarior.)  It  was  likewise  recorded  as  an  emblem 
•f  pence  (TibnlL  L  10.  07),  in  which  character  it 
appears  in  the  stibjoined  medal,  which  comme- 
nocatcs  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  between 
Antony  and  D.  Albinoa  Bratna. 


IL  ConoNA  Foitmnitia  and  8npULCRitAi.T8. 

The  Greeks  flr^t  set  the  example  of  rrowninp  the 
dead  with  chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers  (Ear. 
PAoeit.  1647 ;  SehoL  ad  loe.),  which  waa  imitated 

b>'  tlie  Romans.  It  was  also  provided  bv  a  law 
^  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  any  penon  who  had 


acquired  a  crown  might  have  it  placed  npoa  he 
head  whM  catried  oat  in  the  fiinawl  imuifiai 

(jOcDti^.  ii.  24  ;  Plin.  //..V.  xxi.  .^)  Ga 
lands  of  6ewers  were  also  placed  upon  th«  bio,  a 
scattered  from  the  windows  under  whseh  tbe  pi^ 

ccMion  passed  (Plin.  //.A",  xxi.  7  ;  Dionys-  xt.  35> 
or  entwined  alMOt  tbe  cinenuy  am  (Plot.  Jl/arccd 
30,  DemHr,  SS\  or  as  a  deeatatisn  to  tke  tmk 

(Plin.  //.  A',  xxi  3  ;  Ovid.  IVuL  iiL  2.  83 ;  TibolL 
ii.  4.  4«).  In  Greece  these  crowns  werr  comnwuily 
made  of  parsley  (ff^XiMr).    (Suidas,  a.  r.  ;  P1& 

'liin.J.  26.) 

111.  ConovA  CoNvivuLts.   The  qm  of  cfts^ 
lets  at  festive  entertainments  sprung  iikewia*  moB 
Greece,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  practice  of 
tying  a  woollen  fillet  tight  round  the  head,  for  the , 
purpoee  of  mitigating  the  effects  of  intoxicaiMe. 
(Conpi  PfaMt  AmpL  iSL  4. 1&)   Art  mm  hamf 
increased  they  were  made  of  various  flowers  cr 
shrubs,  such  aa  were  supposed  to  prevent  iBtocia* 
tion  :  of  leseo  (which  were  the  cboieMC),  Tieka^ 
myrtle,  ivy,  fJtih/rn,  and  even  f"ar*If\v.      ( II- 
Otrm,  iu  7.  24,  et  alibi.)    The  Komana  were 
allowed  to  wear  theao  crawns  in  poblic,    Is  asa  , 
{nomisctto,"  which  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  i 
the  Greeks,  and  those  who  attempted  to  <jo  sa 
were  punished  with  imprisonment.    (Plin.  H.S» 
xxi  6  ;  compue  Hoc  M  ii.  S.  266  ;  VnL  Max.  , 
vi.  9.  ext.  1.) 

IV'.  C'uRO.N'A  NuPTULls.    The  bndoi  wrtaih 
(<rr4^s  To/t^er,  Bion.  Jd^  i.  88)  was  also  «f 
Greek  origin,  among  whom  it  was  made  of  fl'iwrir 
plucked  by  the  bride  berseli,  and  not  bought, 
which  was  of  ill  omen.   AnoBf  the  Romans  it 
was  made  of  vcHtna^  also  pithrri^l  hr  :hi?  bride 
herself,  and  worn  under  the  jtatumauM  (Festus,  s. 
CtrroUa)  with  which  the  bride  was  alwars 
viloiH-,1.    (rntull.  Ixi.  6.  8  ;  Cic.  De  Or^d.  iil  5?.) 
The  bridegroom  also  wore  a  chapleL   (Pkat  C^t*. 
iv.  1.  9.)   The  doors  of  his  boose  were  likewisB 
dec  iratcd  with  garlands  (Catull.  Ixiv.  294 ;  J«fc  ' 
Silt.  vi.  51,  227),  and  also  the  bridal  couch. 

V.  Corona  Natai  itia,  the  chaplet  suspended 
over  the  dwr  of  the  vestibule,  both  in  the  houses 
of  Athens  and  Home,  in  which  a  child  wns  bom, 
(Juv.  iiat.  ix.  85;  Meursius,  Attic.  LfcL  ir.  10.) 
At  Athens,  when  the  iniant  was  male,  the  crown  | 
was  made  of  olive;  when  female,  of  wool  (Hi-^rffu 
s.  V.  Src^ouvs) ;  at  Rome  it  was  of  iaorel,  ivy,  or 
pardejr  (Burtholin.  Dt  Fmerp.  ^  137). 

Besides  the  crowns  enumcr.ited,  thert  WHS  • 
few  othea  of  specific  denominations,  which  le- 
eeived  their  names  either  frsm  the  Bialwish  sf 
which,  or  the  manner  ta  a^udk,  thej  ^"V*  **** 
posed.    These  were  — 

I.  Corona  Lonoa  (Cic.  De  Leg.  24 ;  Grid, 
fW.  iv.  738),  commonly  thought  to  rwenible 
what  we  call  ^sfooos,  and  as  such  seem  to  hav^ 
been  chiefly  used  to  decorate  tombs,  curule  chairii, 
trinmphal  cars,  honsea,  fte.  But  the  w«d  I 
hare  had  a  more  precise  meaning,  aiid  was  pn*- 
bably  called  Umga  from  its  greater  size,  and  ro««flt 

a  circular  string  of  anj-thinp,  like  the  •posaiy* 
used  by  the  lowi  r  ord-  rs  in  Catholic  eountriM  to 
reckon  up  their  nrovers,  which  in  Italy  is  ftili 
called  As  osraMi,  doubdesa  tneing  its  origin  to  tbe  I 
corona  Icmga  of  their  heathen  aneCBlOt^  tS  vhkh 
description  it  answers  exactly. 

II.  CoMNA  Etrobca,  a  foldea  crown  nads  ti  I 
imitaite  the  crown  of  oak  learaa,  stadded  vitfi 
gemi^  and  deoorstcd  -wAl  fibhsaa  (laMMo) « 
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ooRPini<mmciviLi& 

1  «ffc»lL  (Plin.  //.  A'-  xxxiii.  4.)  Any 

Icaid  witii  thc«e  ribboni,  whether  real 
m  mtHeUtf  tffneaxei,  vu  al«o  termcii  mrtma 
jByacati^  I  ipccaMB  of  which  u  gixca  bj  Cajliu 
(AmI  ^Jaftf        pL    •  No.  3). 

IIL  Qnmu  Pionui  (PliB.  A  M  xxi.  dX 
fr^v  tlw  Mat « tlw«MM  fiMNKicf  Plntai 
Uhk-d.  L  I.  ."r:. f>"VJt.i  (  Priju  n.  iii.  '20.  IK. 
*i  KutUfii'i.  fitfra  (Alii.  Cu'.i.  iviu.  'J  i,  niui  a... 

<rr>^>aj>«i  tkttToi  and  ickAiotlu  <TT»<;><i»'in  nt 
ibi  OiMki.  It  WW  aadt  of  doven,  •hnibs. 


IT.  Cmuwa  Soma,  dkt  cmn  wd  by  th« 

So^ii  at  tiictr  ffstiraL  It  waa  mde  in  the  fint 
.njuace  at  any  kind  of  flower*  Mwed  together, 
imUiA  ni  bcia;  wrfathed  Kith  their  leaTet  and 
iU^;  bat  «ub*r<]uenily  it  was  confined  to  the 
KM  the  choicr*t  learea  of  which  were 
idm»iibmtkt  whole  flo««f^  and  aowed  together 
kr  t^Mri  kad,  M  IB  Am  M  dMt  diaplet. 
(jrik&MiiL&) 

r.  Obmsta  Itoi'iA     Towmn  (Vitf;.  yfm. 
wm  node  of  learea  nnir,  of  tho  oitvc  nr 
ioH  Ut  nutaoce  (Serr.  ad  I'tnf.  iteurg.  iiL  "21), 
isd  f»  call'^  in  distinction  to  ntjilU  aiid  others, 
i>  which  tite  whole  branch  wa«  innrrtcd. 

?L  CoBoxA  Radiata  (Sul  7ii<A.  i.  28) 
ikaegifaila ihefMb  aad  deitii-d  temt, 
•MBii  If  mm  of  tko  enperurs,  as  ■  token  of 
ikni  dmaicj.  It  may  be  »cen  on  the  cnins  of 
Tniav  Caiifcljs  M.  Aurelius,  Vnk-nua  I'rubun, 
riMidaNili,  and  is  e  v.  n  in  the 
■eicd,  km  a  medal  of  M.  AntoniuiL 


VIL  Tfc  aovra  of  vine  k-avca  (  pampinea)  wn» 
fffiifraied  to  Bacchtu  (llor.  Canm.  iii.  2&.  2U, 
*•  i  Uy,  aid  eooadcnd  •  qrnbai  of  ripeneat 
niwJua(  to  decaf ;  wheoee  tho  BiHHB  knight, 

•Wiht  rair  Claudillf  with  ftich  •  OVWD  Upon 
Ui  Wd,  ugoted  that  he  would  aot  MirriTe  the 
"f^m.  (brit  AmL  sL  4 1  Mnve  Artcmidor. 
i-'i.)  (A.R.J 

CORO'NIS  (co^tM'U),  the  cornice  of  an  entabla- 
<B<^  h  pnpalj  a  Oteek  wofd  «pul^ing  anything 
(ScUad  JfMpi.  Sa3 ;  HaoTch. 
^ft]^  It  a  iko  w4  bjr  UtfiB  wntai^  bat  the 
|Mne  Uihi  «ord  fora  conMce  u  ownoaa  or  enra- 
•w  (Vitnr.  T. -2,  S.)  [P.S.l 

C0RPOIL\'TI,    CORPORA'TIO.  [Col- 

CURPU5.  [COLLWJICM.] 

CORPUS  JURIS  Civr LIS.  Thethree  great 
Mflitiaarf  JMiaiaB,  tho  loatitatea^  the  Pan- 
Ig^yPift.  and  tlM  OBd^  togetiier  trkh  the 
■Wheifartii  nnc  Ih-hI  v  of  la  w,  and  were  cotuidered 
I  \^  the  gliimainrft,  who  dirided  it  iato  five 


OORPOS  JURIS  CITILia 

TolumlnA.  The  Dijfott  wn*  di»tributed  iiilD  tlin-o 
volamiruu,  under  the  reapectire  name*  of  Di^'«-»tmn 
Vetus,  Infortiatum,  and  Digestum  Novum.  I'he 
fourth  Tolume  contained  the  brat  nine  hooka  of  tba 
Codex  Repetitae  Fraelectionia.  The  fifth  valaaw 
aaataiart  tka  lwritaM%  the  Liber  Aothenticanim 
orNof<d|aa,aadtlMtbMlwt1iooka  of  the  Codex. 
Tho  division  into  lire  Tolumina  ap[Mar«  in  the 
■  liiist  i-»lilion»  ;  but  the  u»iial  arraiiL''  ineiit  now  i», 
the  IIl^tilut^  »,  Diftest,  the  f'odr,  .uid  NnVclLie. 
The  name  Coqtua  Jaiio  Civilia  waa  not  giren  to 
thia  coUectiaa  bj  JaMiaka,  nor  bj  oj  af  tha 

the  twelfth  eaataiy:  at  any  lata,  U  ba> 

came  common  from  tha  date  af  tha  adhiaa  af  Dl 

Ooihofredua,  1604. 

Moat  editions  of  thf  C<irj)Ui  al«.)  rnri!aiti  tlic  fal- 
lowing matter :  — Thirt«cu  vtlicta  of  Joatinian,  live 
eaoMitntiona  of  Juatin  the  joangei^  wteial  i 
tutiona  of  Tibcriua  the  jrotnger,  a  aariaa  of  t 
tutioQs  of  Jnatiniaa,  Juatin,  and  Tiheriaat  Hi 
NofaUaa  af  Laa^  a  eooititatiaa  of  Zeno,  and  a 
nUBher ofconetltuliuna  of  dtileient  empemra,  trader 
the  name  of  BaertXiKcu  Aucrd^tiS  <ir  IinjHm'.oriae 
Con»titntione»  ;  the  Cannne*  Sanrtonini  et  Tcno- 
randnnim  Afio*tiiItinii;i.  Lilri  Feudorunt,  a  con*ti- 
tulion  of  the  cm[M-rur  Frederick  II.,  two  of  the 
emperor  Ilciuy  VII.  called  Extnivagantea,  and  a 
Libar  da  paca  Caaataatiaai  Sana  cditaeaa  aba 
eoBtaiii  tha  ftagawnta  of  tha  Twelta  Tabica,  «f  tha 

praetnrian  r-^lrt,  &;r. 

Till-  U^niaii  law,  as  received  in  Kumpe,  consitts 
only  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  lh.it  is,  th.-  tlireccompila- 
tk»M  of  Juatiniaii  and  the  Novelloe  which  were  is- 
■wd  after  these  conipilationi ;  and  farther,  this  Cor- 

CJnria  ia  only  receUed  wtthiB  the  limita  and  in  the 
I  wUoh  vaagiTenta  it  hi  dwidiaolef  Bologna. 
Aecordnghr*  all  tha  Ante-Jasttninn  law  it  now 
excluded  from  all  practical  apf)tication  ;  also,  the 
(irw-k  texts  in  the  in  the  jilar.-  of  which 

ilic  tmnslations  rcc  ived  at  Bologna  ore  «ul>*ti- 
tuted  ;  Olid  fnrther,  the  few  unimportant  restora- 
tions in  the  Digest,  and  the  more  important  reito- 
ratiooa  in  the  Cgdex.  Of  the  three  collectiona  of 
Novdlac^  that  oBl|r  ^  lacalTad  which  ia  called 
Avthentieimi,  and  m  the  abbrerkted  (farm  which 
»Ti3  (fivpn  tn  it  nt  Holiitrna,  called  the  Vnltfat.i. 

Hilt,  on  till-  iitiii-r  hand,  there  are  rixeive<i  the 
adilitiiins  made  to  the  Codex  in  Il<ili>cna  by  the 
r.  ception  of  the  Authentica  of  the  Knipcron 
Frederick  I.  and  II.,  and  the  itiil  more  nnmerona 
Anthantaoa  of  Ineriaa.  Tha  ■ylioitiwt  af  tha 
aMter  conpriaed  witUa  theae  Uiaita  of  Aa  Corpna 
Juris  haa  not  been  determined  by  the  sthnr,]  of 
Bologna,  but  by  the  operation  of  other  print iples, 
such  as  the  cuattminrA'  law  of  diflferent  Knro|)ean 
countries  and  the  dovelopuient  of  law.  Various 
titles  of  die  Corpus  Juris  have  little  or  no  appli- 
catkm  in  modem  times ;  for  inataiKff,  that  nart  «f 
the  Rotnan  law  whkh  comceraa  wnatitnliMiM  Ibtaa 
nod  adaialatiatiaa  (Sangnj,  SIfilm  4m  Hmi, 
Rombekm  RedUt,  voL  Ln.  66.) 

S.iine  cciittriiii  of  Um  Uorpos  Juris  are  published 
with  the  jiios*nf,  and  some  withoxit  The  latest 
edition  with  the  jjl(is.v,-ir  i«  tliat  of  J.  Fehius,  Lugd. 
1G27,  six  vols,  folia  Of  the  editions  without  the 
plosime,  the  moat  important  are- 
LugdL  1560 — 61,  Mia,  which  ww  avfcnl 
reprinted ;  Contha,  Logd.  1671  and  1581, 15  voh. 
12roo;  Lnd.  Charondoe,  Antw.  ap.  Christ  Plantin, 
1575,  folio  i  Dionya,  Gothofredi,  Lugd.  l.&li3,4to.  • 
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of  wbich  tliprr  .in^  various  editions,  one  of  the  be«t 
by  Sim. Van  L««uweD,  Amst.  I(>ti3,  folio  ;  O.  Chr. 
0«h«u«ri,  cura  O.  Aug.  SpAn^^enbcrg,  Ooetting.  1 7  76 
—1787,  2Tola.4to:  Scbmder,  1  toL  4t«k  Berlin, 
18iB,«F wlik&only  the  Iiutitutea  are  yet  pabOilMd. 

For  further  infomatioo  on  the  editioM  of  the 
Corpui  Juris  and  itt  aevenl  portiom,  aee  Biicking, 
lNUiMionm,p.  78,  fte.,aiiil  liiAiidcy.  Mrf,H^h, 
&c.gy7,«,  12th  ed.  [G.L.J 

CO'RREUS.  [Oblioationks.] 

CORTI'NA.  1.  In  iu  prinmn-  toniM',  a  lu^t 
circular  tcmcI  for  containing  liquidt,  and  uaed  in 
dnjaf  wool  (Plin.  M*  ilT,  iz.  62),  and  receivii^ 
00  WDOi  ft  lint  flowi  firiM  the  pmt.  (Cat  D* 
Jtr /iu-t  f^^f^.)  A   vase  in  whith  i^Tiler  wm 

camc<i  riiiiiui  inc  rircu»  duriiijf  tlx'  puTiM  (I'laut 
J'ocn,  V.  5.  I'J),  for  the  U8«-  of  the  horne*,  drivers, 
or  attendanti.  See  the  cut  oa  p.  284,  in  which  two 
of  the  children  thrown  down  by  the  hone*  are 
fiunithtd  with  a  resiel  of  this  kind.  S.  The  table 
or  bollow  (lab,  lup ported  by  a  tripod,  upon  which 
the  pnestcM  at  Delphi  sat  to  deliver  her  reaponM*; 
and  hfiicc  the  word  i»  tiied  for  the  omcle  itiwlf. 
(Virff.  .-<cn.  vi.  347.)  The  RoiTians  made  t.nl«!es  of 
iiuu-blc  or  broiize  after  the  pattern  of  the  UvlphiaQ 
tripod,  which  they  used  as  we  do  our  lideboanU, 
Ar  tlw  purpoee  of  divpUmi^  their  pkle  at  an 
cnteftoiBBient,  or  the  TalaablM  contained  in  tlieir 
temple^  •■  ia  atiU  doM  in  Ckdmlie  eoontrfes  upon 
altan.  Thete  ww*  tmnad  torHtat  Dtlpkieaty 
or /Jr//)Aioti/"  niinply.  (Plin. //.  M  XXXIT.  8  ;  Schol. 
ad  Unr.  Sai.  i.  6.' 116;  Mart.  xii.  66,  7:  Surt. 
Atii/.  .VJ.)  4.  Fn)ni  tlie  conir.-vl  form  r>f  the  vessel 
which  containi  the  first  notion  of  the  wurd,  it 
CUM  nlM  to  dgnlfy  the  vaulted  part  of  a  theatre 

Attm.  994)!1rm&^m1^  Ae  Odeltrm  of  Fnidea, 

the  shtipe  (if  which  wo  are  ejpres^Iy  told  was 
made  ti)  iniit.ite  the  tent  of  Xerxo»  (PauSw  i.  '20. 
%  'A  ;  rill'-,  relict.  13);  and  iheiire  nirtiiphorically 
for  anything  whkb  bore  the  appearance  of  a  doou!, 
as  the  ranlt  of  heaven  (Enniua,  ap.  Var.  De  Limg. 
Lot.  viii.  4^  ed.  MiUlw) ;  or  of  a  circle,  as  a 
MOimnding  any  object  of  at- 
Inction.    (Tacit  Z>«  Ora/.  19.)  [A.R.] 

COUYDANTES  {Kof{*vn*s).  The  hutory 
and  explanation  of  the  deities  bearing  thij  name, 
in  the  early  mythology  of  (ire««e,  cannot  be  given 
in  this  i^ace,  aa  it  would  lead  n%  to  enter  into  his- 
torical and  mythological  qtt««tbns  beyond  the 
linittflf  diis  Dictionoty.  The  Corybantes,  of  whom 
wa  Imtc  IniBMk  here,  were  the  miairten 
af  Rltea  or  Cjrtwle,  the  great  nothCT  of  the  gods, 
who  wai  worshipiH-d  in  I'hrygi.-u  In  thrir  f-i  l. mn 
fe&tivak  tlicy  displayed  the  mo«t  i-rtravagiuii  jury 
in  their  dances  in  armour,  as  well  as  in  the  ac- 
companying mtuic  of  flutes,  cymbals  and  drums. 
(Slnlk  z.  p.  470.)  VLmas  K»fv9afTurnis  was  the 
aanaagiTMi  to  an  impmj  diteaM,  ia  wbieb  per- 
ioaa  Ml  aa  if  MNaa  giaitt  BoiM  waa  lattliiig  ia  thdr 
«M  (Plata^  cm,  f.M.^  witk  Stallbaum's 
not*.)  [L.S.1 

CORYBA'NTICA  (itop»*ayT«cf),  a  festival 
and  mTSteri<^«  celebrated  at  Cnoosns  in  Crete,  in 
commemoration  of  one  Cory  has  (Strab.  x.  p.  470.), 
who,  in  oomuoin  with  the  Curetes,  brought  op  Zea« 
and  concealed  him  friaa  hit  fitthcr  Cronos  in  that 
Otiwr  aeeointi  aaj  tliat  the  Cocjbantv, 
I  in  munber,  indepnidont  of  tlie  Cnivtee,  aated 
and  educated  Zcui ;  a  third  Ircm-i  (fie.  Da  Xii(. 
<OfBr.  iii.  23>  sUtca  that  Cory  bos  was  ih«  (axbet 
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of  the  Cretan  A-."  '1  >  bo  disputed  tlf  vn,  rrf 
of  the  ishuid  with  Zciu.  liut  ta  vkmik  i>i 
traditions  the  festival  of  the  Cotybantica  ove 
origin  is  unontain,  alUi04igii  tbe  int,  wbK^j 
current  in  Crete  itadf^  aeent  to  be  btst  m 
to  the  honour.  All  ire  know  of  tbe  Cnyhi 
is,  that  the  person  to  be  inttiBlel  was  a 
on  a  throne,  and  that  thoie  who  initiated 
formed  a  circle  and  danced  aroand  him. 
psirt  of  the  solemnity  was  called  bpirmnt  at 
wtviUt.  (PlatiL  Eu^^fimm.  pw  277*  d. ;  Dkm  C 
Mst  Orofc  ■&  f,  WUft  FiadMk  TUI. 
Tiia.)  [LI 
CORTMBm  CORYTIIBIUII.  [Cm 

rOIlVUS,  n  -nrt  f,f  miir-,  tlxsI  by  C,  Duj 
•iiniinst  the  Cartliiigmijui  hi  <  l  in  the  latii,'  foi 
off  Mylae,  in  Sicily  (B.C.  2G0).    The  Rnn  m, 
are  tuld,  being  unused  to  the  sea,  taw  tlttt 
only  chance  of  victory  was  by  brin^iiyai 
to  leeemblo  one  on  land.   For  thia  pm 
imantod  a  ataAbw,  of  wblch  Polybiai  (l  S>>| 
left  a  minute,  although  not  very  penpiomu,  { 
scription.    In  the  fere  port  of  the  ship  s 
poll'  was  fixed  jwrpendiciilarly,  twenty-fj-jr  f  .t( 
lieigbt  attd  about  uine  iitchai  in  djameter;  at  li| 
top  of  this  was  a  pivot,  opon  which  a  Mds  M 
set,  thirtT-siz  fiset  in  length  and  four  in  bn*M 
The  ladtier  was  gnarded  by  cross-beomi,  fuUMi 
to  (benpijghtpoMbjannffof  waod^whicbniMt 
with  tbe  piTot  aboTCi.  Aun^  tbe  hider  •  m 
was  [tajkied,  one  end  of  which  took  hold  of  tn 
f«>iT«*  by  means  of  a  ring.    The  mrtm*  ittdf  *a 
a  itroiig  piece  of  iron,  with  a  spike  st  th«  ni 
which  was  mised  or  lowered  by  drawing  in  4 
letting  out  the  rope.    Wliett  aa  caeay'^  A>t 
drew  aaai^  the  aaahina  «w  toned  aataaris,W 
ncaae  «t  tbe  ^wt,  fn  tbe  directioB  of  the  aMh 
ant   Another  part  of  the  machine  which  Pijybai 
hjis  not  clearly  described  is  a  breastwork,  kt  dwwi 
(as  it  would  neem)  from  the  ladder,  an<l  vt'  ? 
as  a  bridge,  on  whkh  to  bosrd  the  enem)  °> 
(Compare  Cartia^  iv.  2.  4.)     By  mtans  of  thew 
cranes  the  Carthuinian  ebipa  woe  eitber  bnik<* 
or  dosdj  kidted  with  the  Kmu,  lad  Mii« 
gained  a  complete  Tiilwj. 

Tbe  word  eomu  h  also  applied  to  laiisei  )aA 
of  grappling-ho  l.  ^,  mh  h  as  tbe  comti  <tmtitt», 
mentiuiicd  by  Vitmvius  (x.  for  puiiinf 
walls,  or  the  terrible  eiwine  spoken  of  by  Tsci» 
{HiM.  iv.  30),  which  b«ng  fixed  00  tUb  mOU  of  1 
fortified  pUoe,  and  anddtdy  tat  dowa.  oiriid  ^ 

oae  a(  the  baoimi  M>lj,  and  lh«  bj  •  aBV* 
tbe  machine  potblm  down  withn  the  walk  Tb 

word  is  n§cd  by  rt-l  i;s  for  a  scalpel.    It  ithsrfiy 

necessary  to  ri  nid.rii  diat  all  the»c  meaainf*  ks]* 

their  origin  in  the  sup[>o8ed  resemblance  «' 

vnrioui  instruments  to  the  boak  of  a  rareo. 

CORY'TOS.  [Aiicu8,p.l2«,a.] 

COSM£'TAE»  n  e^  of  alarca  anmng  the  Re> 

mans,  vhaMdntjItiiaaladnHaadadani  I«>lit4 

(Juv.  Sid.  vL  476.)    Some  writers  oa  antiqatii^ 

and  among  them  Bdttigcr  in  his  Sahioa  (i  S> 

have  sup|K)sed  that  the  cosmetae  were  fansle 

slaves.,  but  the  passage  of  Juvenal  is  niotie  wii^- 

cient  to  refute  this  opinion;  for  i:     <"  ''I'' 

tomary  for  female  sbves  to  take  off  tbrir 

when  a  punishneot  was  to  be  bfiicted  upon  tbra. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  daat  of  fetnaJe  skwi  e^ 

were  employed  tut  tbe  «une  purposes  aidnM- 

metne  ;  but  they  wrro  t  :,lli  <l  r,,wmririm,  t  taf>* 

which  Naevitis  chose  as  the  utie  for  00*  « 
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r  x-  Va.    iSm  Umdmt,  ad  BoraL   Sai.  I 

I  OOammS  (M«|B|HrX  m  ate  ill  the 
A^ieoju  Gynnaua  k  tbtt  tUM  «f  dw  RoBiMia. 

COSJdl  («^M«>\  chMf    SMgUtlStM  of 

Gxve.   It  u  propi^il  ondtf  tUt  koM  tO  glTO  * 

kttf  iccoaot  of  the  Cretan  constitution. 
I  Tke  Mckl  and  political  institutions  of  Crct* 
VFP^  v>  ccsmjf^gxAy  Dorian  in  character,  and  fo 
>  ii  >  tLf  Spartan,  that  it  n  disputed  point 
^.■a^<  the  ancii:nu»  whether  liie  Jripartaii  OODBti- 
tatHo  lad  r:»  ori|^  there,  or  the  Cretan  was  trana- 
(^R«d frn  Laeoaia to Crc  u^.  The  histfirinn  Ephonis 

tSlnk  X.  pk  462>  expreaalj  stales  that  the 
m  MiiaiMBi  bud  tW  arigin  in  Grate,  Imt 
»'f  f»rft-c'ji<l  afi»l  completed  in  SfL-ut-i  ;  so  that 
<k(e  a  fDod  naioa  for  the  aawrtiou  of  MiUio' 
ifimmm,  iii  1.  $  8),  **tka*  tti*  coMti 
(nuded  oil  ;be  orinciplct  of  the  Doric  race, 
thac  6i8t  nooldied  into  a  consistent  shape,  but 
fM  B  a  iMre  simple  and  antiquated  ibrm  than 
13  Spans  St  a  SBhaeqaent  period.*"  Thos  nmeb,  ftt 
Mr  nU*",  know  fbr  certain,  thnt  xhft*^  were 
avioMi  D-iran  cities  ia  th«  island,  the  }><>litical 
mapwrnM  of  which  cloaely  vsMmbled  each 
I**!*",  :riat  ciif  form  of  goTpmmcnt  was  ascribed  to 
tL.  Jbrl»-aU,  i/ut  Ci^mm,  toL  i  p.  284.)  In 
tW  arliest  ageg  af  wUeh  w»  Im  Virtsrical  in- 
tinistioa,this  wasanari^tocracT  consisting  of  thrco 


"OTp******  bodies,  the  CWnm,  the  G'enma  {ytpou- 
^\miilm  BtAtim  (^MXtfria).    Tlie  conni 


*c*  wj  in  number,  and  are  by  Aristotle  (Po!.  u. 
*),  Eyhons  (<9».  Strab.  L  cX  and  Cicero  (4^  Jiq>. 

13)  campucate  the  cphon  of  Sparta.  MOBer, 
V/.cvcr  'in.  8.  f  1)  comparea  them  with  the  Spartan 
^•agPt  sad  ntpposes  them  to  hare  succeeded  to  the 
«f  the  kioglj  office  ;  which  Aristotle 
(pntbaUr  sHiidmg  to  the  age  of  Minos)  teDt  va 
WK  oot  time  MtabtiihM  in  Cn       These  cosrai 
«ttlea  ia  numbt  r,  and  chosen  nut  from  the  body 
•f  At  paifle,  bat  from  certain  yfyri  or  houses*, 
•WliwfTr  pmhahly  of  nntn-  pure  Doric  or  Achaian 
^ctemt  tiua  their  neigbOours.    The  first  of  them 
ii     «K  calldl  l>y«faeMMM,  and  gat*  liis  flaiM 
^»  tk«  jTsr.    They  commnTiri  d  in  war,  a:id  7t'*o 
<n)diKt«il  the  business  of  the  state  with  the  repre- 
Md  aaibawadw  of  other  dtiea.  Widi 
i*»?«t  to  the  domestic  goveniincnt  of  the  slate, 
^  sppear  to  have  exercised  a  joint  authority 

genisia,  as  they  an  Hid 
V»  bTif  oruultt-d  «-iih  them  on  the  most  important 
'"■Ucn.  (£phor.  L  e.)    In  the  times  subsequent 
!•     sf«  «f  Alexander,  they  also  performed  cer- 
^  huvt  which  bote  a  resemblance  to  the  intro- 
ot  the  kwsaits  into  eoiirt,  by  the  Athenian 
(MiiUtf,  /.  e.)    Their  ^*exiod  of  ollice 
*^  *       ;  bat  any  of  them  dnnng  that  time 
w«|m,  snd  was  nlso  liable  to  deposition  by 
■i  oUes^ius.   In  some  cases,  too,  they  might  be 
>»^f»rnegleet  of  their  duties.    On  the  whole, 
*•  ttsy  coBciade  that  thry  formed  the  executive 
■^fkief  power  m  moti  of  the  cities  of  Crete. 

The  (;<nu^  «r  eauMO  «r  tldMi,  cdlad  by  the 
VMa'kj  /W?,  foniisted,  armrditig  to  Aristotle 
ii.  I  >,  of  thirty  memben  who  had  fonnerly 
Uo)  eauni,  sad  van  in  other  nspects  approved  of 
\T*  aA,\i  iiKifm  ttptpiftfvoi,  Ephor.  /.  c).  The\ 
^^ud  their  ofico  far  Ufa,  and  are  said  to  have 
*^biRaiatlMB  thaiem  beian  thenuae- 
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to  any  fixed  code  of  laws.  They  are  also  said  to 
have  been  irresponsible,  which,  however,  hardly 
impliea  that  they  wen  indepflfidtnt  ef  the  "  un- 
written law  "  of  custom  and  nsaije,  or  uninfluenced 
by  any  fixed  principles.  (Thirlwall,  Uiit,  Grteetf 
▼oLi.p.186.)  On  important eccaiifliw,  ai  we  ha?e 
before  remarked,  they  wen  ^^M^*^^  W  MUicil* 
lors  of  the  cosmu 

The  democratic  element  of  the  Jskclesju  wiui  al- 
moil  |iowedM  in  the  eoiMlitntiaB ;  its  privilegea, 
too,  seem  to  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  form  ; 
for,  as  Aristotle  observes,  it  exercised  no  function 
of  gorenunent,  except  latilying  the  decrees  of  the 
y*poyT(i  and  the  itofffwi.  It  is,  indeed,  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  only  summoned  to  give  its 
mae^Uk  to  then  deenee;  and  thoogh  thit  may 
appear  to  imply  the  power  of  withholding  absent, 
still  the  force  of  habit  and  custom  would  prevent 
inch  an  ahcnaliTO  being  nttempied,  or,  perhaps, 
even  thought  of.  (ThirlvnOl,  voL  L  p.  886 1  Otttt> 
ling,  E»eitmu  ad  AruM.  ii.  7>) 

From  these  observations,  it  is  dear  that  the 
Cretan  constitution  was  formerly  a  Dorian  ariito- 
cnin',  which,  in  the  of  Aristotle,  had  degene- 
rated to  what  he  calls  a  St/fatrrcio, «.  «.  a  govern- 
ment vested  in  a  lew  |irivileged  fiunilles.  These 
(juarrellod  one  amongst  the  other,  and  raised  fac- 
tious or  parties,  in  which  the  demus  joined,  so  that 
die  eenatitatieii  waa  ficqnently  broken  up,  and  a 
temponrr  monarchy,  nr  rather  anarchy,  cstablishfd 
on  its  ruins.  The  cosmi  were,  in  fiict,  often  de- 
peaed  by  the  neat  powerftil  ddtena,  when  the 

latter  wished  to  impt  (lo  thi^  course  of  justicf 
against  themselves  Qi^  Soi^rw  fiixcu),  and  an 
iutoafila  th«n  emoed,  without  any  legal  magis- 
trates at  the  head  of  the  state. 

In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy had  been  completely  overthrown  ;  for  he 
tcUa  us  that  the  election  of  the  magistrates  was 
annual,  and  dctermiu'^d  hy  dcmocmticjl  principles. 
(Pulyb.  vi.  44.)  lu  other  respects  also,  he  points 
out  a  difference  between  the  uutiitatiims  of  Crete 
and  t!)0!ke  of  Lycnrgus  at  Sparta,  to  wUch  they 
had  beeu  compared  by  other  writers. 

MtiUer  observes  trat  the  eoeoii  were,  so  fiir  at 
we  know,  the  chii  f  Trn?^i<:tmtes  in  all  the  cities  of 
Cret^  and  that  the  oooAtitution  of  these  cities  was 
in  all  etienlbd  pointt  the  tame —  a  proof  that  their 
jKilitical  institutions  were  detomiincd  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  goTemin^  1.  e.  the  Doric  race. 

The  aodal  rdationa  of  dm  Gretani  teem  to  hav« 
been  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Spartans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Dorian  part  of  Uie  isUnd 
wen  divided  into  three  classes,  the  freemen,  the 
perioeci  or  MiKoott  and  the  sbives.  The  second 
class  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Minos,  and  wns 
undoubtedly  composed  of  the  descendants*  of  the 
conquered  population  ;  tliey  lived  in  the  final  dit> 
trict«,  round  the  TroX»ir  of  the  conquerors  ;  and, 
though  p<>r»uuaiiv  free,  yet  excrci^d  none  of  the 
privileges  or  innotoee  of  dtiiens,  either  hi  the 
aduiinistration  and  enactment  of  the  laws,  or  the 
use  of  heavy  anns.  They  occupied  certain  lands, 
for  whidi  tbey  paid  a  yearly  tribute  or  icnt,  sup- 
p-'-<  d.  from  a  statement  in  AthenaeOi  (iT,  p.  143)^ 
to  have  been  an  Aeginetic  stater.* 

*  The  expreitsion  of  Dosladas,  t«v  8nt'xa'*' 
imurTor,  probably  refers  to  the  perioeci,  iovAoi 
Uma  uaed  at  *  ceQcrie  Itnn  ftr  theaa  who 
MtnttMidfioo 
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The  ilAves  were  dirided  into  two  cUisec,  the 
public  bondsmen     Kotr^  8ovA«(a),  and  the  slaves 
jndividtials.    The  fomter  were  called  the  fufira, 

fxiwrai,  or   xAopurrcu,     The   cu^^iwrax   were  SO 

named  from  the  cultivation  of  the  lots  of  Und,  or 
iupofiiaif  assijjfncd  to  private  citizens,  and  were 
therefore  agricultural  bondsmen  {oi  kqt'  a.yf>6vt 
Athan.  vi  p.  363).  Tin  ftimtm  wtm  iklk^fmAed^ 
by  more  precis*^  writers,  liotli  fr«in  the  fwriocci 
and  the  apliaimotac  ;  so  tluU  it  has  been  concluded 
that  everjr  ttate  in  Crate  pamweA  a  {«blie  do> 
main,  cuUivuU-d  by  the  immtae,  just  as  the  privat  ' 
allotments  were  bj  the  bondsmen  of  the  individual 
proprietors.  The  weed  /utoU,  at  Thiriwall  has 
rom.Li  k' d,  is  more  fvobalilj  eonnaeled  witii  9fmi 
than  Miuos. 

The  origin  of  the  class  cnlled  ftvoltu,  and  the 
K\apiirmt  wu  probably  twoibtd ;  fiir  the  analogy 
of  othrr  casf?  would  lead  us  to  Mippose  that  they  ' 
consisted  partly  of  the  slaves  of  the  conqueri'd 
fiNeemcn  ef  the  countiy,  aiml  pwdj  of  neb  iK  i  in.n 
ns  rosr  nffnin.-«t  t!ie  conquerr.ni,  and  were  by  them  J 
reduced  lo  bondage.  But  besides  these,  there  was 
alio  •  daM  of  household  lervanta  employed  in 
mrnial  labnurs,  and  called  xpwr^mfroi :  they  were, 
as  their  nxuue  denotes,  purchased,  and  imported 
from  foreign  eemitriei.  [R.  W.] 

^  COTHl MINTS  (niOopyusX  a  boot.  Its  essen- 
tial distinction  wm  its  height ;  it  nee  above  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  w  m  to  •ammd  tbo  calf  (alt* 
tunts  vindre  cuthuniOf  Vlr^.  Am.  L  337),  and 
■onetimet  it  reached  as  high  ns  the  knees.  (Miliin, 
Vamt  Ami.  vol.  i.  pi.  20  and  72.)  It  was  worn 
priucipnlly  by  horsemen,  hunters,  and  by  men  ci 
rank  and  auth-iritv.  T!>e  ancient  m  rrldes,  repre- 
senting these  ditierent  iliaract<r-<.  .show  that  the 
cuthiiniua  wat  often  om.'inirMit<  tl  in  a  very  tai^teful 
and  clabuntr  mamirr.  'J'he  bouts  of  the  nin.ieiita 
were  laoi  d  in  tront,  and  it  wa»  tbc  object  in  eo 
doing  to  make  them  fit  the  leg  as  cloaelj  as  poi> 
eible.  It  is  exident  ffum  the  vaiii>us  repr-'sent- 
ations  of  the  cothurnus  in  ancient  statues,  tlutt  its 
■ole  waa  commonly  of  the  erdittary  tbidcaea.  But 
it  was  sonietiiues  niade  tnui  h  thicker  than  usua!. 
probably  by  the  insertion  of  slices  of  cork,  (Serv. 
in  Virff.  EcL  tt.  tx.)  The  object  was  to  «dd  to  the 
apparent  stature  of  the  wearer  ;  and  this  was  done 
either  in  the  cue  of  women  who  were  not  so  tiill 
as  they  wiahed  to  appear  (Juv.  Sat.  vi.  507),  or  of 
the  actors  in  Athenian  tragwly,  who  assumed  tlie 
cothuruua  aa  a  grand  aiid  digniAed  qiecies  of  cal- 
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eoamentiim,  and  had  the  soles  mn6e 
thick,  as  one  of  the  methods  adopted  m  order  t 
magnify  their  whole  appearance.   (Vinr*  ^n 

lU  ;  Hor.  Stit.  I  5.  C4  :  Jrs  Pilrf.  2m.)  H«K 
tnigedy  in  gtjueral  was  called  cottmrmmt,  (Ch 
Trist.  iL  1.  393  ;  Jmv.  H  CSS,  wr.  80.) 

As  the  cothurnus  wnf  comraoTilr  trnm  rn  himt 
ing,  it  is  rc^raseoted  both  by  poets  and  gtatiana 
as  port  of  d»  coalmao  of  .OttML  It  wm  «far 
attributed  to  natehus  (Wl!.  P  l  ii.  fr2',  mud  u 
Mercury  ^Hamilton's  Foses,  voi.  m,  jd.  U>.  Tks 
pnoeding  woodest  sIkwi  two  colfcmi  hmm  a^ 
tue8  in  the  Mu»eo  Pift-ClfflHIHItillO  (vvL  ii.  pL  1-1, 
and  vol  iil  pl.  3b).  tJ.  Y.J 

COTTABOS  (Ionic  «<mfet  or  frrnfti\  m 
social  game  wbidi  was  ictrt>duced  from  Sicilf  mm 
Greece  (Athen.  xv.  p.  666),  where  it  In^cmme  ooe 
of  the  favourite  amusements  of  young  yiofie  a&er 
their  repasts.    The  simplest  way  in  whicii  it  oA- 
I'itrdly  was  )ilaved  was  this:  —  Oti"  of  tbr  ct>a~ 
i«.tiiy  threw  uut  ol  a  jjobltit  a  c<'r'-ain  qiUiUtjJT  of 
I'ure  wine,  atSOCCtain  distance,  into  a  metaJ  i^im, 
endeavriuriiifl:  tn  perfnnn  this  exploit  in  sach  a 
iuanuer  as  not  to  spiU  any  of  the  wine.    While  he 
was  doing  this,  he  either  thought  of  er  pmiMMMBd 
the  name  of  hi*  mistre»A   {Hfynol.  J\f<Mf.  «.  r. 
KoTToSi^u),  and  from  the  moro  or  ieaa  full  mm 
pore  sound  with  whieh  the  wine  ttmdc  ngiinat  tbe 

m<  tal  basin,  the  h»\er  drew  his  conehisiuns  jvgjiecJ- 
ing  the  attachoMtat  of  the  object  of  Lie  love.  The 
•oimd,  M  weU  w  the  wine  fay  wUdi  it  ww  pn> 
duccd,  were  called  Xira^  or  nirm^s  :  the  mets} 
basin  hod  variolu  names,  either  KorriSiov,  or  xtr- 
raetioy^  or  Xsrrmystof,  or  x<^<*<'*'*  or  X«cars, 
or  (Ticd^  (Pollux,  vi.  109 :  J-J^nmaL  Afoff-  ^ 
Athfn.  XT.  p.  CG7.  sfJ> ./?«.)    Thp  artion  of  throw- 
ing the  wine,  and  sometimes  the  gubk-t  ilsell,  vas 
called  iefmiK^,  because  the  p<>rsonii  engaged  in  the 
u'amc  tumcnl  round  the  right  hand  wiih  crvat 
dexterity,  on  w  hicli  tia^y  prided  themselves.  Ueocs 
Alchylus  spoke  of  K6^Ta€oi  ir/wkifraL  (AthsiL 
XT.  p.  Cfi7.)    ThiH  the  c«',Uibu<,  in  iti  sinraJert 
form,  vt-as  nothing  but  one  of  the  many  methaos 
by  whieh  lofen  tried  to  diwofw  whe^et  ihdr 
h>ve  was  returned  cr  n<^L    But  this  s'unple  amoM^ 
ment  gradually  assumed  a  Tiriety  of  di^erent  chs' 
rneten,  and  beoune,  in  aenne  tnttnnwn,  a  n^dbv 
contest,  with  prizes  for  the  victor.    One  of  th« 
most  celebrated  modee  in  which  it  vraa  carried  oa 
is  deembed  by  Athenaeus  (L  c)  and  in  the  EtymU. 
.M<ig.^  and  was  called  ii  i^v€d^w.    A  basin  Mt 
filled  with  water,  with  small  empty  l»owls  swis- 
minsf  upon  it.   liitu  thci»e  the  young  men,  one  aft« 
anoiher,  threw  the  remnant  of  the  wine  franthnr 
gobk  t*,  and  he  who  had  the  gimd  furtiine  todr->«u 
most  ot  the  bowls  obtained  the  prixe  {Ktnra4t»„ 
oonsiating  either  of  aample  cnkei^  tweetHncMi^ 
Be&nme-cakes. 

A  tliird  and  more  complicated  form  of  the  cct- 
tnhiw  it  tbna  described  by  Saidae  (*. «.  Kerrati^). 
—  A  ioncr  piece  of  wood  Inin^  cr*vied  oo  tie 
ground,  <uu>thcr  was  placed  upon  it  in  an  hso* 
zontal  direetioD,  with  two  diahei  bangin);  dsM 
fr  en  l  iich  end  ;  underneath  each  dish  a  vessel  fi>'i 
uf  water  was  plactnl,  in  tr>aeh  of  which  stoodafiU 
braien  statue,  called  /^afTji.  Every  one  who  teiit 
part  in  the  game  stooid  at  a  distance,  holdk^(acsp 
full  of  wine,  which  he  endeavoun'd  to  throw  iflt« 
one  of  the  dishes,  in  order  that,  struck  dawn  bj 
the  weight,  itnuight  knock  against  the  lMMl«f  tb 
atatue  which  wm  eoncenled  under  thn  «aleb  Ik, 
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lk*  ^HVd  lea^t  of  tbo  wiiio  pained  the  vlcton\ 
■I  tkrrrbj  knew  that  he  was  loved  by  bis  mis- 
Ma.    (Seo  SchoL  ad  Lmeian.  Leaeipk.  Z.  voL  iL 

A  fourth  kinil  of  cottabua,  which  was  called 
iirra6\>s  leaTCMtT^i  (i^k  tow  Korirftur  rhv  K6r- 
ttSW>,  is  described  by  Pollux  (n.  109),  the 
s."ji  lutjt  on  Aristophanes  {Far^  117  - \  "tiHI  Aihc- 
£^1^  vZT.  p.  667).  The  so-oftUed  yutunis  was 
^bcad  upon  a  pSUr  snnilar  to  ft  cnddafannnf  and 
ike  dish  kang^ine  ovi-r  it  mu.s.t,  by  mcaiiis  of  wliit- 
&»ni  the  goblet,  be  thrown  upon  it,  and 
fiD  isto  •  iMMin  filM  with  w«in»  wlitcli 
frprn  tbL*  uill  j;ave  forth  a  sound  ;  and  he  who  pn>- 
iacBd  tiie  sirengest  was  the  victor,  and  received 
wopr%^  cwtsifting  of  etQ^  cakes,  and  ■wrtnwtii 

Thw  brief  description  of  four  varioos  forms  of 
die  cottaous  max  Ik-  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
\^mm  til'  af  thut  gvunt* ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
adds  tkat  like  chief  object  to  be  accomplished  in 
Mil  tse  vaniHiB  modifications  of  the  cottahus  was  to 
ifcnw  the  wizksi  uui  of  the  goblet  in  suck  a  manner 
iftit  it  $hoak]  remain  together  and  nt/kmg  be 
fT-!L«^,  ta.i.  that  it  si II Id  produce  the  purest  and 
wam^i  poasibie  suund  m  the  place  where  it  Ti-as 
AnvB.    Is  Skity,  the  papokrity  of  this  game 
f^L:  >*  ^.'p  -it,  tliat  houMS  *.vi  re  built  for  the  especial 
|>3po«e  of  pia^mg  the  cottabus  m  them.  Those 
Mslen  vkft  wwh  to  iMeen*  Mly  acquainfod  with 
aU  the  Taxi l  U.-i  fonns  of  thi«  came,  n;av  consult 
Athenaeos  i^xv.  p.  666,  &c.)9  the  (ireek  Lcxico- 
jzrsph^n,  a&d,  abim  tU,  Chnddeek  {Ueber  den 
Kv^eAua  dtr  Griedten^  in  bis  Jniiijunrisr/ic  ]'t  r- 
,  L  ^(mM/M^,  1800,  pp.  163—238),  who  has 
and  described  nine  different  forms  in 
«tkb  it  was  played.   Becker  (OonilM,  L  p.  476, 
&c)  b  of  opinion  thnt  al!  of  ihom  were  but  modi- 
of  two  prinofiol  lamuL  (Compttre  al^o  Kr. 
Vrlrr  dtn  KoUaboj  in  Widamt$  AUi.Hchc3 
Jf»*-.-~7.  'ii.  I.  pp.  47.>— 196.)  [L.  S.] 

Cu  1  V  LA  l«c<»TvAi|)  was  a  measure  of  capacity 
aM«9  the  Reanai  and  Orada :  by  the  former  it 
»i*  aljoral'- tl  hernina  ;  by  the  latter,  rpi/tfAtor  and 
ijiiiM  or  It  was  the  half  of  the  scxtarius 

vf^imK,  wk  tm/^uutA  6  cyathi,  or  nearly  bdf  » 

Thie  BKanutt  was  used  by  physidana  with  a 
grriwirt  acale  omked  on  it,  Iflce  ovr  owii  ehemi- 
ol  MMsiirrs  for  measuring  out  given  weights  of 
^iAs  espctially  oil    A  vessel  of  bom,  of  a  cubic 
«  cvlcndrical  shape,  of  the  capacity  of  a  cotyU, 
Wl  divided  into  twelve  eqxial  ports  by  lines  cut 
lU  Bde.  Tlie  w  hole  vesssol  Wis  allied  Utm,  and 
*acli  «f  the  parts  on  ounce  {ancia),    Tiiis  nietuiirc 
Wid  nine  oonces  ( by  weight)  of  oil,  so  that  the 
lado  if  thi-  wtljjht  of  the  oil  tn  thf  number  of 
<>i9cts  It  occupied  in  the  measure  would  be  d  :  12 
«  S  :  i.   (<M«M,  IM  Chmpm.  MaHeam,  per 
Cbmtj,  iii.  \  i.  Ifi,  17,  iv.  14,  v.  3,  fi,  ri.  fi,  R  ; 
Wot, IM  i*omL  Menu  iuu  \  Hnssey,  CM  Awwid 

CUTYTTTA  or  COTTYTKS  {Kmhrna,  kqt- 
^*t),  a  festival  which  was  onginally  celebrated 
If  lie  Edfltnaai  i»f  Ttawe,  in  hmiaar  of  a  goddess 
eiW  Cotyi  or  Cotytto.  (Stnib.  x.  p.  470  j  Eupoli?, 
ofd  Hetyek.  «.  r. ;  Soidas.)  It  was  held  at  night, 
iai,  aceording  to  Strabo,  leegmMed  the  festivals 
if  iit  Cabetri  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  But  the 
wtfikipof  Cotys.  t<»gether  vath  the  f  stival  of  the 
CotjitiiL  was  adopted  by  seveml  Greek  sUtes, 
wUcf  wem  iDdMd  hj  thoir 
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mercial  interest  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Thrace.  Among  these  Corinth  is  exprr.sssly  men- 
Ckmed  by  Suidas,  and  Strabo  (x.  p.  471)  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  worship  of  OvtyS  «* 
by  the  Athenians,  who,  as  he  observes,  were 
hospitable  to  foreign  grjds  as  they  were  to  foreigners 
in  general.  (Compare  Juven.  Sat.  iL  $3.)  The 
jiricsts  of  the  goddess  were  formerly  BU]iposed  to 
have  borne  the  name  of  baptae;  but  Jiuttnianu 
has  fihown  that  thia  opoden  is  vtteily  ^maaSSiem. 
Her  festivals  were  notorious  among  the  ancients 
for  the  dissolute  manner  and  the  delwucbenes  with 
wh^  th«jr  wen  edehnted.  (Sudaa,  t .  et  K^nw  ; 
Moral.  Ei>od.  xvii  66  ;  TheocriL  vi.  40.)  Another 
festival  of  the  nme  name  was  celebrated  in  Sicily 
(Plot  Aoetf^),  where  hough*  hnng  with  cdcce 
and  fruit  were  carried  about,  which  any  person 
had  a  right  to  pluck  off  if  he  chose ;  but  we  have 
no  mentMn  that  this  festival  waa  polluted  with  any 
of  the  lioentioos  practices  which  dugraced  thoae  of 
Thrace  and  Greece,  unlws  we  refer  the  nllusion 
made  by  Theocritus  to  the  Cotyttia,  to  the  Sicilian 
festival.  (Compare  Bnttmann's  essay,  Ueber  die 
Kotytiia  uitd  die  Ditpiae,  in  his  Mythoiofftif>,  vol.  ii. 
p.  159;  Lobeck,  Ayiaofth,  pp.  627,  1007» 
&c)  [L.  8.] 

COVIN  A'RTT.  rCovivrrs.] 
COVI'NUS  (Celtic,  koxmin),  a  kind  of  car,  the 
■pokei  of  whidi  w«ra  anned  with  long  siekles,  and 
wliich  wa.s  used  as  a  scythe-chariot  chii  fly  by  the 
ancient  Belgians  and  Britons.  (Mela,  iii.  6  i  Lucan, 
i.  426 ;  SiliuA,  vm,  4S3.)  The  Romans  designated, 
by  the  name  of  covinus,  a  kind  of  travelling  car- 
nage, which  seems  to  have  been  covered  on  all 
sides  with  the  exception  of  the  front.  It  had  no 
seat  for  a  driver,  but  was  conducted  by  the  travel- 
ler himself,  who  f^nt  inside.  (Mart.  Ejiitf.  ii.  24.) 
There  must  have  been  a  great  similarity  between 
the  Belgian  scythe-ehtrioC  nd  the  ReiBan  travi  l- 
liuij  carrin:re,  as  tlic  name  of  the  one  wrs  transferred 
to  tbo  utlii  r,  aiid  ue  may  justly  conclude  that  the 
Belgian  car  was  likewise  covend  on  all  sides,  ex* 
cept  the  front,  and  that  it  was  occupied  by  one 
man,  the  covinarius  only,  who  was,  by  the  struc- 
tun  of  his  ov,  snActeBtly  pmilected.  The  eors- 
unrii  (the  word  occurs  oiily  in  Tacitus)  seem  to 
have  constituted  a  regidar  and  distinct  part  of  a 
British  army.  (Tacit.  Agr.  M  «nd  36,  with  H.  J. 
H.  Becker's  note;  Bdttichei's /.sttioNi  Ttunt.  t.  v.; 
Becker,  GaUau,  voL  i  222  {  eompare  the  article 
ESSBDDM.)  [L.  S.] 

CRATER  (Kpeerfip :  I<mic,  irpirr^p :  LaL  avt§r 
or  rraiern ;  from  Ktpdurvfit,  I  a  vessel  in 

which  the  wiue,  according  to  tiie  custom  of  thu 
ancients,  who  very  seMmn  drank  it  pure,  was 
mixed  with  water,  and  from  which  the  cup^  were 
tilled.  Jn  the  Homeric  «ige  the  mixture  was  al- 
ways made  in  the  dining-room  by  heralds  or  young 
men  {Ko'poi:  gee  //.  iii.  p.  2t)f),  Od.  vii.  iJiJ,  .\xi, 
271).  The  use  of  the  vessel  is  sutiiticiuly  clear 
finm  die  expresdons  so  frequent  in  the  poent  of 
Homer;  Kprfrvipa  Kfpd<raa9at^  {.  <*.  oJyov  koI  PSa-p 
«>  KprtT^pi  fuaytiv :  irifsir  Kfntriipa  (to  empty  the 
crater) ;  Kpmiriipa  trHiara<r9gu  (crafera  sftrfMgrw,  to 
place  the  hllcd  crater  near  the  table) ;  Kpririifyat 
iTrurr4^t<r$ou  roroio  (to  fill  the  craters  to  thfr 
brim,  see  Battmann,  LetU.  L  15).  The  crater  in 
the  Homeric  age  was  generally  of  silver  {Od.  ix. 
l!Ofl,  X.  356),  sometimes  with  a  gold  edge  (jO-i. 
iv.  t/16),  and  sometimes  all  gold  or  gilt.  {JL  xxtiL 
219*)  U  aloed  upon  a  tripod,  and  iu.oriinaiy' 
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plM«  in  tlie  fityafMv  wm  in  the  ino^t  >!f>noai»ble 
part  of  the  room,  at  the  &rtbett  end  from  the  en- 
tnuiM,  tnd  Msr  th*  Mat  of  the  iMwt  dtttmgrotthed 
■inonj?  the  pursts.  x\i  145,  xxii.  333,  com- 

pared with  Ml.)  Th«  »UM  of  the  crater  •eema  to 
feitfe  vuied  MMwdnw  to  tb«  nnmber  of  gwits  *, 
for  where  their  numlxT  is  iiumu<rd,  a  Lirj^er  cm?,  r 
ifl  asked  for.  (7/.  ix.  202.)  It  would  teem,  at 
least  at  a  later  period  (fof  n  <h«  Haneiie  poMM 
we  find  no  traces  of  the  custom  X  that  three  craters 
were  filled  at  every  feast  after  the  tables  were  re- 
moved. They  must,  of  course,  hare  varied  in  sixe 
acciirdin^  lo  the  number  of  f^uests.  According  to 
Suid.'u  (i.  r.  Kpar^p^  tho  first  wn*  d'-'firntcd  to 
Uermcs,  the  sccund  to  CfaansiuSf  and  tuc  third  U> 
Zum  St^U'T ;  but  others  called  them  bgr  diflwent 

nam<'S;  ifns  the  first,  or,  ni~r  in^^tf:  tn  f>t^'>r^,  thf 
last,  was  aito  designated  the  Kftariip  ityaOov  ficu- 
jiMvt,  the  cfstar  of  the  good  fouoi  (SaUat «.  v. 
Aya0ov  Atdfio¥ot:  compon  AthoO.  rv.  p 
&C. ;  Aristoph.  V«q>.  507,  iVu^  SOO},  mparkf 
iyttlms  and  purmtmrrpl*  or  ^lerdmrrpor,  heeaMO 
it  »'a*  the  crater  fpim  which  the  riijis  were  filled 
after  the  washing  of  the  handa.  (Athen.  ZT«  p>  629, 
tdcc) 

Craters  were  among  the  first  thin^  on  the  em- 
belltshment  of  whieh  the  ancient  artuts  exercised 
their  skilL  llower  {JL  xxiil  741,  Ac)  mentions, 
moang  the  prizes  proposed  by  Achilles,  a  beauti- 
fully wroMRht  silver  crater,  the  work  of  the  ingeni- 
ous Sidotiians,  which,  by  the  elegance  of  its  work- 
Di<iiiHhi|i,  excelled  all  othen  on  the  whole  earth. 
In  the  reign  of  CroesiH,  king  of  T.vtl?a,  the  Lace- 
daemonians sent  to  that  king  a  braivu  crater,  the 
bolder  of  which  all  ever  enuiMoted  with 
figuroti  ff(^ja),  and  wlii  h  -(vaa  of  inch  an  enor- 
mous sixe  that  it  contained  3^  amnhorae.  (Herod, 
i.  7a)  Ooene  hnuelf  dedicated  to  the  Delphic 

god  two  huge  craters,  which  the  Delphians  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  Theodorus  of  Samoi,  and  Hero- 
dotus (151)  was  induced  hj  the  heiiitj  of  thdr 
workmanship  to  think  the  same.  It  was  about 
OL  .'5.5,  that  the  Saminns  dedicated  six  talents  (the 
tenth  uf  the  promts  unde  bv  CuUuiUS  on  his  voyage 
to  TarlOMie)  to  Hera,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense 
bnuen  crater,  the  b^irder  of  which  wn^  a<^nmed 
with  projecting  beads  ot  griffins.  Tins  cntter,  which 
Herodotus  (iv.  152)  calls  Argire  (from  which  we 
oraet  infer  that  the  Ar.:ivr>  artists  were  celebrated 
fitr  their  craten),  w<u  supported  by  three  colossai 
bfaaen  sutucs,  Mven  cnbito  leiig^  with  their  Ioum 
doaed  together. 

The  naiab«r  of  oaten  dedicated  in  temples 
oeenu  everfwhere  to  ha?e  boM  Toy  gieal  linva 
Andronlcus,  in  Ms  Kijuus  Trojan u%  represent  d 
Agamemnon  returning  from  Troy  with  no  less  than 
aOOa  entere  (Cic  9d  Am.  m  \\  and  Cieeio 
(m  Verr.  iv.  58)  says  that  Verres  carried  away 
from  Syracuse  the  most  beautifiil  bnuen  craters, 
which  most  probably  belonged  to  the  varitMu  tem- 
ples of  that  city.  But  craters  were  not  only  de- 
dicated to  the  gods  as  nnathetnata,  but  were  used 
on  various  solemn  occijiioits  m  their  service.  Thus 
«e  raad  in  Theocritus  (v.  53,  conpaco  Viigil, 
Edop.  V.  67)  :  I  shall  otTer  io  the  Musm  a  crater 
fill!  of  fresh  ni  Ik  and  sweet  olive  oil."  la  aacri- 
ficM  the  litmtion  was  alwajf*  taken  from  a  crater 
(DenMth.  Ch  Fals.  r^it.  p.  431,  c.  Uyf-  V 
tkMid,  p.  531,  e.  Aiaeart,  p.  1072  ;  compare  Bekk. 
Amedot.  p.  374.  4),  and  tailors  before  thev  tet  out 
ea  their  ieomev  QMd  to  take  the  Ubetiett  with 
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cope  fitUB  a  crater,  nnd  p^'ir  It  into  t!>e  irt 
(Thucyd.  vi.  32  ;  UvAor.  ui.  3  ;  Arriaii,  Amai 
^iiVuW.Jm,r.7$B.y  The«nie<»tor«« 
also  84imelinies  \i*e^  tli  •:\'-nr\^"rtn'i%  witb  vtrXlm 
ntuia,  a  pad  in  which  water  was  fetdsed.  (Naer 
apmd  Sm.  xw.MS;  Hc^eh.  e. ei  Kyi  y it.) 

The  Romans  u  ed  their  rrairr  or  miirvj  for  \ht 
same  puipooM  for  which  it  was  used  in  Greece; 
but  tM  Meet  elegant  spedmeae  were,  ia»  atei 
other  works  of  art,  made  by  Greeks.  (  Vin:.  Am.  i. 
727,  iii.  525  ;  Ovid,  FmtU  £22  %  Uor.  Oxrm. 
iil  18.  7.)  tl-S.J 

CRATB8  (v^MtX  •  hurdle,  iwe4  the 
anrif*(it^  for  several  ptirposes.  Fint,  in  ww,  espe- 
cially m  osiAuliing  a  city  or  camp,  they  were  pis  red 
befiin  or  over  the  head  of  the  soldier  to  shield  «f 
the  enemv'«  missilei.  (.^mni.  Marc.  xxL  II?.)  Fruoi 
the  fdutft,  which  were  employed  in  the  Mune  war, 
they  differed  only  in  being  without  the  tinijii||  if 
raw  hidiis.  A  lighter  kind  was  thniwii  dowrs  tp 
moke  a  bridge  over  fooMs,  for  ezamplee  of  which 
tee  Goeaar,  B.  O.yiL  81,  ML   By  tlse  Vwe^d 

(Veget.  iv.  fT)  they  were  used  joined  tr>peth«  r 
aa  to  ioon  what  Vq;etiu  calls  a  mtldta^  nad  61te<t 
widittoMt  thcaewcK  thea  poind  bcCwwn  t«« 
of  the  battlements ;  and  as  the  storming  party 
approached  t^too  the  hidden,  omtamed  <»  Ibe^ 
heads. 

A  capital  pnnishaMQl  Wii  crilcd  by  thii  mib^ 

whence  the  phnuie  jwA  craft  »wvwn.  The  crimioil 
was  thrown  into  a  pit  or  well,  and  hurdles  l*id 
upon  him,  over  which  stones  were  aftemnis 
heaped.     (Liv.  i,  51,  iv.  .5<>  :  Tacit,  (rrrnt'sn.  11) 

CVdlef  called  ^auiue  were  used  by  the  oountiy 
people  ttBon  which  to  dry  fijp,  grapes.  Ate,  ia  the 
my  "f  the  sun.    (Colum.  xh.  15,  TIk^,  ss 

Culumelk  informs  u.s,  were  made  of  srd^  or 
straw,  and  ako  employed  aa  a  wtt  of  laattnip  l» 
scrt'cn  the  fruit  from  the  weather.  Virgil  iT»V'jr  - 
i.  94)  recommends  the  use  of  hurdles  in  agricnlcoR 
to  lerel  the  ground  efter  it  hat  been  tamed  ip 
with  the  heavy  rake  (rastrmm).  Any  toxtare  of 
rods  or  twigs  te^u  to  haf«  heat  called  by  the 
general  name  mitMw  [B>^-1 

CRE'PlOA  (ffit^X  a  slipper.  Slippers  were 
worn  with  the  pallium,  not  with  the  toga,  and 
were  properly  characteristic  of  the  Oreck&,  tbaugb 
adopted  nrom  them  by  ^  Romans.  Hence  S«e- 
tonius  says  of  the  Emperor  Tili<  rius  (c  131,  />/*•- 
ti4o  patrio  kabitu  rtdeffit  tc  ad  paliimm  ^  enptdat. 
At  tiie  eodmmus  was  aasnmed  by  tragedi«»,  be- 
cause it  was  adajited  to  be  port  of  a  grand  and 
stately  attire,  the  actors  of  comedy,  on  the  other 

1  iverings  for  the  fe^-t  [Baxka  ;  Schtcs.]  AIjsj, 
whereat  the  ancients  bod  their  more  finished  beot« 
end  iheea  made  right  and  left,  thtsr  tlipperk,  m 
the  other  hand,  wera  mode  to  fit  both  feet  indif* 
ferently.    [Isid.  Orip.  ix.  34.)  [J.  Y.J 

CREPITA'CULUM.  [Sistrcm.] 
CRE'TIO  IlKHEDITA'TIS.  [Hu] 
CRIMEN.  Though  this  word  'H-furs  so  frt- 
quentiy,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  mciuung.  CnmcD 
it  ofton  etptinlant  to aoeosatio  (KarrrYopia)  -,  bat  it 
frequently  means  an  act  ^v!  U  li  is  lepnlly  j-unui- 
nble.  In  this  latter  seuM  there  seems  to  be  ii9 
exact  definition  of  it  by  the  Roman  jnriait.  Ac- 
entiling  to  some  modem  Avriters,  crimina  are  ciihfr 
public  or  prirate ;  but  we  have  ttill  to  dcteimiac 
the  Botiont  of  pnhiie  and  privata.  There  mi  * 
wmt  of  pndia  tombokflj  aa  to  whM,  in  ctMt 
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k^li^  am  «dM  crmM  ofineci  Mf  tb» 

Baiuf ;  arhl  thid  (defect  appears  in  other  systems 
jHi^riadeace.  Crimaa  bat  been  alao  defined  bjr 
■dkn  vriiRs     W  that  wUdi  if  oqiitalis,  m 

Denier^  &c  ;  delictum,  that  which  U  a  jit  i\  .i'-' 
iajuTT  (priTata  uoxa);  a  dittinction  founded  ap- 
[uraitlj  OD  1%.  21.  tit  1.    17.  f  15. 

Del-fj  (delicta)  were  maleficia,  wrongful  acts 
(Dif.  47.  tit.  i.  I.  d)v  and  the  foondatioa  of  one 
tarn  d  obligatianet :  theae  delict*,  as  enumerated 
jgr  Oku  (iii.  ItS),  aM  ftutmn,  rapina,  damnum, 
irjame;  thf  v  ?are  a  ritjht  of  action  to  the  indi- 
riiioai  injui^  and  intitled  him  to  oumpctuation. 
TIkk  delict*  were  wtmetimet  called  crimina  (cri- 
lEfQ  fcrti,  G.iius,  iii-  l'>7).  Crimen  t^i'-n  fore  is 
Miatiiiia  t{){4ted  to  tnnt  cla^a  of  delicta  ciiled 
Ktia  (1%.  47.  ti«.  L  Dtt  PrnatU  Dditli$) ;  and 
» :  rdini:t  j  cri  men  may  be  t'cw-H  n  ?onu«, 
H  wilicil  the  dciicta  enumerated  (Jsum  are  a 
ipwL  Bm  oimM  and  deiktuB  ar«  Moeliinea 
'iwdaj  TTi  rnnou*.  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  fl.  1.)  In 
«M  pwwe  ^ilig.  4a.  tic  \9.  ».  6)  we  read  of 
■in  d&ii  (a  term  implying  tlial  tbaa  an 
BiaflA  drIictaX  which  expression  is  coupled  with 
tkt  tniTMiiiin  oomia  crimina  in  luch  a  waj  that 
(k  iuMBM  ef  cram  containing  ddietmn  is,  to 
iu  u  concenui  this  passage,  neccaearj ;  for  the 
aimina  comprehend  (ia  thia  paM^e)  more 
(faatht  majoca. 

Soate  jadicia  pablica  were  capltalia,  and  some 
im  BTt  (1%.  48.  tit.  1.  ».  2.)  Judicia,  which 
metnt.^  crtnina,  were  noti  for  that  reaaon  only, 
fiibfBL.  Tbere  were,  theirfore,  crimina  which 
•ce  fKJt  tn»^d  in  judicia  publica  This  is  con- 
iiucGi  «ith  « lul  it  stated  abore  aa  to  those  cri- 
(deUet&)  vhick  arata  tka  aobjeet  of  actions. 
TlxKe  trisiiria  on'r  were  the  subject  of  jiidit  ia 
pobtita,  Thxb  were  made  so  by  special  laws ;  such 
u  tk  Jolit  da  •dnllariia,  Conelia  de  ticariii  eC 
'««6tii,  Pumpeia  de  parricidiia,  Julia  peculatus, 
Q/ntm  de  teMamentia,  Julia  de  Ti  privata,  Julia 
4  Ti  ^obUet,  Jidia  de  anririttt,  Jelia  lapatnadanuB, 

Jiiisdf  »r:         (Dig.  48.  tit,  1.  ».  1.)    So  far  lu 
Ccm  {£M  OmL  iL  2&)  enumerates  causae  crimi- 
MKi,  thef  am  awaae  ]ia1iKd  judicii ;  bat  he  adds 
"  criminum  est  mnltitudo  infinita.^  Again, 
■fcaii  WW  not  the  consequence  of  e^erj  crimen, 
faa  SB^^  of  those  crimina  which  were  public! 
jtjdicii.~  A  condeouartioB,  therefore,  for  a  crimea, 
i«t  paUici  jtidicii,  was  not  followed  by  infamia, 
<ij(M  the  crunca  laid  the  foundation  of  an  actio, 
^  *bicii,  trrxx  in  the  case  of  a  prirattun  judicium, 
t^  enadmnation  was  followed  by  infamia  ;  as 
fcrtiB,  ri|»ica,  injuriae.   (Dig.  4ft.  tiL  1.  ».  7.) 
M«it  Biodera  writeia  <ai  Baaian  law  hare  con- 
dfTKU  ai  the  gen'-rr^l  t^m,  which  they 
^-ive  ^ubdiTtdcd  into  delicta  pubiica  and  primta. 

dtririon  of  ddkta  bto  pdbKea  and  piivala 
^  psnlj-  In  orij^in  in  the  opinion  generally  entcr- 
of  tite  nature  of  the  delict }  but  the  legal 
dtiticctioa  awt  be  derived  liraa»  a  eonsideiatioQ  of 
u«fam  of  obtaining  n-flreis  for,  or  punishing,  the 
Those  delicta  which  were  punishable  ao- 
^leckl  leges,  tenatae-eomnlla,  and  ooo- 
•tast-in/-^  and  were  pnisecutod  in  judicia  publica 
^Msccaattio  pubtica,  were  moce  especially  called 
"■Mi }  and  tte  p^iwrf**—,  b  caae  of  eeovicUon, 
■^m  h«%  r,r  life,  of  freedom,  of  civitas,  and  the  con- 
•^^•at  in£uua,siid  sometimes  peamiary  penalties 
^  TkmdsHctanot  pnmdtdfiaraslUK)vcmcn• 
*'**^  tMa  imMdad  li!jaclMM»  and  mm  llia 
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■nbjeeliof  jMieiafitivalatin  iHiidi  iieeuiiiaiy  eeta* 

pcnaation  ^vn^  ..warded  to  the  injured  pnrtv.  At  a 
later  period  we  find  a  dass  of  crimina  extmor* 
dinaria  (Dig.  47.  tit.  11),  wbieh  aK  MMuewhat 

>iKHely  defined.  They  arc  ofTences  which  in  the 
earlier  law  woald  have  been  the  foundation  of 
aetient,  bat  wwb  airinrilBted,  as  to  their  punish, 
ment,  to  crimina  publici  judiciL  This  new  class 
of  crimina  (new  as  to  the  form  of  judicial  procoiHi. 
ings)  must  have  arisen  from  a  powing  opiuiun  of 
the  propriety  of  not  limiiini?  pnmshment,  in  certain 
cases,  to  compensation  to  thf  ymrty  injured.  The 
person  who  imjuired  judicwUv  cxlr.iordineni,  nii);ht 
ailix  what  punishment  he  plejiaed,  within  reason- 
able Hmita.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  19.  «.  13.)  Thu.«,  if  a 
person  intended  to  prust^cute  bis  action,  which 
«aa  fiMluled  on  maleficium  (delict),  for  pecuniary 
compensation,  ho  f  llo-vcd  the  jus  ordiiuuium  ;  but 
if  be  wished  to  punish  the  ofihndtf  otherwise  (extra 
ordineoB  ejus  rei  peanam  eoEcieen  (a?)  nlitX  thm  ba 
t(K)k  criminal  prooeedingi,  ''aabiaipait  in  crinwOt** 
{Dig.  47.  tit.  1.  a.  2.) 

Tbe  ftrty-aevanth  booic  ttUke  Digest  tfeatt  fini 
of  delicta  privata  prop«>rly  ro  called  (Tit.  1  — 10), 
and  then  ef  extiaordinaria  crimina.  The  forty-> 
eighth  book  tteati  of  crimioa,  and  the  first  title  la 
De  Publicis  Judiciis.  Compensation  might  be  de- 
manded by  the  heredes  of  the  injured  person,  and 
ef  the  beredes  of  the  wrong  nloer  ;  but  the  heredce 
of  the  wnog-doer  were  not  liable  to  a  penal  aetien 
(poeimltf  actio.  Dig.  47.  tit.  1.  s.  1).  ConipiMt*ift- 
tion  could  be  sued  far  by  the  party  injured  :  a 
penalty,  whiefa  was  not  a  direct  benefit  to  the  in* 
jured  party,  was  sued  for  hv  the  state,  or  by  those 
to  whom  the  power  of  pri>j>e(  ution  was  given,  aa  in 
the  caee  of  the  lex  Julia  de  aduiteriis,  ice  la 
the  ca^c  of  driicta  pnlilica,  the  intention  of  the 
doer  was  the  main  thing  to  be  considered:  the 
act,  if  done,  was  not  t»  tMt  na«m  only  puniehed  f 
n  .r  if  it  remained  incomplete,  was  it  for  that  rea- 
son only  unpunished.  In  the  case  <Mf  dciicta  pri- 
vata, the  injury,  if  done,  waa  alwaja  compensated^ 
even  if  it  was  merely  culpa.  [O.  L.] 

CR1NI&  (Coma.] 

CRISTA.  [Oaisa.] 

CRITAE  (Kpirai)^  judges.  Thi.^  name  waa 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  any  person  who  did  not 
jud^e  of  a  thing  like  a  tucmirHis,  according  to 
positive  laws,  but  according  to  his  own  sense  of 
justice  and  cijuity.  (Herod,  iiu  160;  Demosth. 
OlytUh.  I  p.  17,  c  Mid.  p.  520.)  But  at  Athens 
a  number  of  Kptrtd  wna  chosen  by  ballot  from  a 
number  of  selcct<"d  candidates  at  erery  celebration 
of  the  Dionysui,  and  were  called  oi  Hptrai,  kot' 
^ioxfiy.  Their  odlea  was  to  jndga  of  tha  merit  of 
the  different  chonises  and  dmmatic  poems,  and  to 
award  tbo  prizes  to  the  victors.  (Isocr.  Trajics. 
pit  365,  0.  with  Coracs'  note.)  Their  number  is 
stated  by  Suidas  (s.  e.  *Ly  vdyrt  Kptrwy  yovyatrt) 
to  have  been  five  for  comedies,  and  G.  Hermann 
baa  supposed,  with  great  probability,  that  there 
were  i>ii  the  whole  ten  irpiTo/,  five  f <  r  m  Mly,  and 
the  same  number  for  tragedy,  one  being  token 
fnm  every  tribe.  The  expraseion  in  Arietophanea 

(Jr.  4i*l),  ytKuv  TTufft  rots  /cptroTy,  signifios  to 
gain  the  victory  by  the  uiinnimous  consent  of  the 
nva  judges.  For  the  complete  litantnia  of  tbia 
subject,  see  K.  F.  Hermann^s  Mammat  of  the  Pol. 
Ant.  ofGreen^  §  149.  n.  13.  [L.  &] 

CROBYLUS.  t<>>MA.] 

CROCOTA  (abanlM;  «yem*r)r  iiiidrier 

B  B 
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or  KfOKurht  ic  X**^)*       ■  P^^^  (1rri«, 

diiefl/  wont  bjr  woiDcii  on  •^enm  occhmod*,  and 
in  Oneoe  especmllr,  at  tlie  festiTBl  of  the  Dion jsw. 

(Ari-'t');'Ii.  /{'I".  ■»''.  witli  tlic  S'f'<'^.  /,y«i*/r. 
4-1  ;  I'lilliix,  iv.  lit.  117.)  It  was  al&ii  wnrn  liy 
thc  prit'i^t  (if  ('vIkIo  (.\]hi1.  Mcf,  {i  jukI  II  ; 
X'ir^.  .((/».  ix.  (jl  I),  .iin-tunci*  by  iiion  of 

oiTi'iiiii.jitr  i-iiiUTi<c.-r.  {Arist  ']>b.  Thetmof^K  'JX^  ; 
8aidiw»  »,  V, ;  Plnuk  aud  Nacf  liu,  ^  N«mitM^ 
m.  8.  and  xvi.  4  ;  Cic  Han^.  Re^  21.)  It 
i.-*  (Midctit  fr"iii  tlif  p.-isi-^iiif  (if  Vtnril.  thnt  its 
n;iiti<"  W  in  (I'-rni'il  ti  nin  uc^i.  iino  of  ihc  tii%  r>i:nto 
colours  i>f  ( lr<Tl-;  hniifs.  .is  wc  sllll  sri?  in  tli'- 
jin-tiirv:4  (lUcovon-d  at  U'Tculanriir!)  ami  Piini]ii>ii. 
'1  In-  cin  wustimcc  lh;il  (in  sac.i  ut  tii;>  colnur  w< 
in  Latin  cooimonlj-  called  vc^ti^s  cnic.K.if  nr  rm- 

«aMS|  lUM  indoced  Niae  Writrrs  on  aiil:']uilii.'K  ('> 

■appose  that  cmcota  was  derived  from  Kpvitii 
(wMr  or  weft),  or  KfxmU  (a  flake  of  wool  or  eotlon 

on  the  iiurfn<  uf  the  ddlit,  tliat  it  \viiuld  In-  a 
(i.ift  ;iiui  w'jollv  kind  i>f  dn'sj.  (S.ilina.t.  ri./  <"-/• 
jiilJiii.  /'■  rfni'ir,  H.  1.  1.  |i.  'j-tr.  and  "•/  Tli'IhU.  lie 
I'aiL  p.  32^.)  But  the  pussji^'.'.s  ;ilnivi'  n  fcm  il  to 
an  luJBciient  totefttte  this  <>|Milnii,  ami  tht'  naitir 
croeota  waa,  lileo  many  others  aiio}iu-d  by  the 
Romam  frrtm  the  Greeks.     (Compare  Becker^ 

«»;r(/.'.      1  111.  ii,  p.  a.M  .        )  [L.  &] 

C!(0  Nl  A  ( «:p.it'ii3'\  ii  fi  jitiyal  wifbrated  at 
AtticUfl  in  lii.niMir  111  l"ri>rv'»,  wlnt-c  wtir^liip  w.i.s 
mid  to  li;iv.;  lh  c:i  inliMil  lu  I'd  l:iIo  .Vttii  il  liy 
CeCPop*.  Hi'  liail  a  ti  uiiilr  111  (niiirii.in  ;v,ili  Uh(';i. 
(Paoii  i.  18.  §  7  ;  ctimp.  ri.  20,  g  1)  I  In  (r* 
tival  wa*  held  on  the  twelfth  of  the  nK>nt!i  of 
Hecatombaeon  (Dematllk  a  Tmotr.  pk  708 }  Plut. 
7V*.  13  ;  Etyni.  M.  1.  e.),  which,  at  an  early 
juTind  oi'  Iii^tnrv  ct  Attinu  li'iri-  tlici  name  of 
jxitv  Kjinn'tt-K.     fAtlii-il.  xiii.  |>. 

Till"  Kliii<liai!'i  ;>'.-')  ci'S-hr.it.'ii  A  f.-.-li\ al  in  (KHioiir 
of  ( "rmi'n  —  (wirliaps  tlio  I' hi'i'iiiri.iii  Mul'n-li  —  to 
whiitii  human  •aininr-s,  niin-niUv  iviii>5i>tiiiL'  ot 
crintinale,  wicre  offered.  The  fcativul  wa^  In  Id  mi 
the  sixteenth  of  Melageitwon.  (I'o.pliyr.  /a 
Ahfti'i.-ut.  ii.  .M.) 

Tftrrk  u-ini  r!*,  wh«»n  »i>«akinfy  of  tin-  Tl.nnati 
S.il iiriiriliri,  H'.iiilv  tn  tln  iii  th:-  nai:ii;  KpfU'io,  w  iin.-h 
in  till'  <-nr!v  tnnr-;  fici'in  \n  !i;>vr  ruiilv  [i-MTii'il''il 
thciii  ill  ifii  ir  (■■vr.',MVO  iiv  rriiiiriit.  (Sfr  Atli<-!1. 
sir.  p.  'nV'  ;  \;iiii«ii,  >iuiHM.  lo.  i  b  ;  UuUntann, 
M^>ol.  .nl  ii.  (,.  ,VJ,  Ac)  tl*8.)  ! 

CRO  l  AI  A  M  {Kp6rai<w\  a  kind  of  cyinbal,  1 
errooMu^tly  ^  ipjiogeil  by  Mine  writcTS  to  be  the 

S.iiii''  Willi  till'  ><^!rvin.   |  S  t  n  in  c  .>t .  ]   'V\\<-  iii.'ital^rri 

(if  lr\';ni''d  !U'  n  (III  tlin  jiLiiiit  ati'  rcfutcii  at 
l.-iiL'tli  <iv  I.atii]!  ( /  ft- (  >/iiih.  i.  I,  ti'i,  (■fitii 
Siiida*.  and  tli'.  S<  I'lili.ist  i,>n  .\  ri-tii]ihaiK'i  ( A''"''<'-'<. 
'.*ti*M.  it  ap;i''.ir.i  tn  lia\  ■  l.'i'iMi  .i  Hplit  n'l-d  or  <  .inc, 
which  clattered  wiien  shnkcn  with  the  band.  Ac- 
eording  to  Emtstbius  (//.  xi.  160),  il  waa  made  of 

of  wood.  Clemena 
A!i  \aiii!riaii.^  Iui-.Iut  says  tlmt  it  WHS  wi  invention 
of  th.-  >A-  lial-v 

Women  who  piaytti  i>ti  tbe  cMialum  wtn- 
termed  emUdutrim,   Snch  waa  Virgil'a  Co|n  (2), 

»  Criapnm  sab  CTOtalo  docta  ttiorere  latoa.** 

Thr  li:.c  nlliid  «  tn  tbo  dance  with  emtaht  (•iroilnr 

I..  >a«laiift»',  l<il    vvl'. ii.li   ivr   Ikim,  the   aild it iiirial 
tirafili',  (itMrirr"M;is  I.Vi/.  a.  T li.'  aiilicMcii 


ing. 


•  CRUX.' 
iMof 


I 

WlK'l 


Kilt,  tar 


ll'l 


an  jiiirL 


it 


The  word  Hp&rakuf  n  oftu  a|i|iii«d,  by  an  auj 

i<i<  ta[>h'>r,  to  a  iKiIsr  talkative  pcwaiL  (Artsteph, 
.V  .:.  4  (!i  ;  Eunp.  <:>ot  104.)  [&  J.J 

C'Kl'.STA.    [CAiLAnnu;  CnvmnMra; 

r.MIlimf  ATA.] 

CIM'X  (;rra.vp6s^  mA«f),  an  metiaam  «l 
capital  punialunent^iiMAbjaaTenilancMataMiaoa, 
especially  the  Rommt  and  OudHtflidaiK.  The 

iviird-i  (rrai:p'iiM>  aii<i  fKo^owi^m  are  alao  appli«<d  U: 
I'l-rsiaii  and  Egyptian  punithmcnts,  bnt  Camibon 
\  I-'u-r.  Arit  Jonin.  xtL  77)  doubts  whether  thcT 
drsiTihc  till'  lloiii.ui  method  of  erucitixitm.  FfJtTi 
.'^eiiC'Ta  (n,ti>.  w(  Mare,  zx.,  Epi**.  1)  we 
Irani  the  liiiicr  to  have  been  of  two  kinds,  tbe  kse 
i-.snal  ^nrt  )h  iitg  mtber  impalement  than  what  we 
ahould  deacribe  by  the  word  cruclfixioa,  as  tke^mi-^ 
nal  was  tnunriized  by  a  pole,  which  poaaed  thraafhi 
the  hack  and  >]iini'  and  lainr  out  at  llif  mf>iith. 

Til''  (■rn««  na-  cif  nevoral  kinds  ;  oiio  in  the  ibape 
of  an  X.  c.alli'd  rritx  Andri-'inii,  hccaiisc  traditroa 
ri'|nirt<i  St.  Aiidrcv  to  have  sviiTt'red  upon  it ;  as- 
otii.T  wa..;  f.nned  like  a  T,as  wc  l^m  from  Luciaa 
I  /ri'/'c  .  I       zii.),  who  makoa  it  Um  mbgact  of  a 

i  liar:."'  .iL'aintt  the  kfttCT. 

Thi'  thiid,  and  most  common  *ort,  waa  made  of 
two  pieci'!'  of  wood  cTYMged,  so  a*  to  make  fosrnir^c 
ait,'lt"i.  It  M-a-f  (;n  this,  arcordinj;  to  the  unBiii- 
iii''iis  tf»:ii!ioiiy  nf  the  fathers  wbu  ooa^ht  to  cnn- 
tirin  It  hy  .^.L-riptiitt?  itself  (Lips.  />  CVwoe,  L 
that  our  Saviour  saflimd.  The  mnialuneiit,  as  ia 
well  known^  waa  diidy  inlUcIco  on  ofakvca,  ni 
the  w«nt  kmd  «f  iBaMbetM(Jin;  tL  919  $  Usa 
SiillLS.  82.)   ThenaniMrof  itwas  ■•  fblhnn; 

—  The  critnliial.  after  8Cntf"nc'.'>  proimutircd,  camc-i 
his  iTii'.«  to  \hc  ]ilace  of  psecLition  ;  a  ctiit(Mri  ror^• 
tioneil  hf  I'liitar  (Of  T<ir<i.  l>ri  Viud.  l^arti^ 
ru-v  Koxux'pyuiy  iKp4fti  rhif  tdrt»v  tmttp6ir\  xsA 
Arti  inid'inis  (Onrir.  ii.  61),  as  well  as  in  th* 
Oospels.  From  Liry  (xxxiiL  36)  and  Vabfias 
Maxinitu  (i.  7),  aeotir^KinK  appeon  t»  have  fcratd 
a  [virt  of  thin,  .1*  of  other  capital  piuii»hniri)ft 
ainaii;;  ihi.'  itoiniins.  The  (courtring  of  onr 
^  imir,  however,  is  not  to  be  r('trardi?d  in  this  Hfht, 
fi  r,  as,  (initiiis  and  Hammond  ha»e  obaerreA  it 
was  inilitted  hefnro  sentence  waa  proiKmnfr-ti. 
(.St,  Luke.,  x.viii.  16  ;  St.  John,  xix.  1.  6.)  Tl*e 
criminal  was  n«xt  stripped  of  his  clothes  sad 
naiU-d  or  bound  tn  the  cnws.  The  kuor  was  ^ 
iiii>rc  |Kkirrfii1  m<*thi>d,  as  the  snffercr  was  lefit  tadw 
of  hiiri.''er.  Instances  are  recorded  of  p-rs'^ns 
mii^vi'.i  nine  <iavs.  It  wn*  u-i-ijal  to  leavr  ih* 
)>o.'jv      tho  crnii!  after  death.    The  l>m)kiDS  ff 
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■liirwlil  ;  htmam  fcy  the  JgwIA  kw,  it  is 

ej;'rr'«ir  mr-arkt^L,  the  b<>dif«  could  not  remain 
m  the  eras  daring  the  Sabbafchnla/.  (Lipuii% 

CRYPTA  (finom  a^wwrrfur,  to  conceal),  a  crypt. 
AnMiqgst  tha  Romana,  any  long  mmm  vault, 
«kllKr  whaDy  or  partially  bdow  tb«  of  the 
c^itk,  ii  exfraaed  by  this  term  ;  such  a«  a  »ewrr 
^ojjjte  MknMt,  Jot,  6a<.  T.  106)  [CLOiiCA]  ;  the 
•Mm  af  the  cirma  [Ciact;*,  p.  285]  ;  or  a 
p-i~xinc  fcr  the  reception  of  a^^ricultuml  produce. 
{ i  ijTiT.  TL  y  ;  comp.  Varro,  H.  ft.  L  67.) 

The  specific  senses  of  the  weed  ■«:— 

1.  A  covered  portico  or  arrade  ;  called  more 
dffjtitrh-  crypto-porhcu*,  because  it  was  not  sup- 
prniei  hj  open  rohnmia  |3m  tka  fadiufy  portiea^ 
tmteteied  at  the  sides,  with  windows  only  for  the 
siaiiBisB  of  light  and  air.   (Plia.  £^»tL  ii.  IS^ 

«i  m  91 ;  Sidon.  E^riM.  il  2L)  Tbeaa  wen 
frtqatalfd  drnnnif  summer  for  their  coolness.  A 
poriHs  «(  this  kind,  ^laoat  entire,  is  still  remain- 
•V  ii  the  erimlMi  TtBa  of  Amos  DioowdM  at 
Pieipeii.  [PoaTicira.] 

&i>ic  theatres,  if  not  all,  had  a  similar  portico 
Mtehcd  to  them  for  the  conrenience  of  the  per- 
'■■Mai  wk»  llMre  rehearsed  their  parts.  (SueL 
CaL  ifl ;  e<)tnp«ire  Dion  Cass.  lix.  20  ;  Joacph. 
A^t^.  XIX.  1.  14.)  One  of  these  ia  mentioned 
bv  P.  Vict-c  {ft^fgfio  ix.)  as  the  erypta  HalLL,  at- 
tackeil  v>  ihc  theatre  Iniilt  by  Cornelius  Balbus  at 
tile  iaiij|(aiitMi  Aogiistua  (Suet  Aim^.  '29  ;  Dim 
CteikUt.25),  which  ia  inpipoaed  to  be  the  ruin 
lecn  ia  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  di  Cicaberis,  be- 
t«ea  the  charcb  of  thai  name  and  the  S.  Maria 
JiFtea 

2.  A  grotto,  particularly  one  open  at  both  ex- 
tiwitica,  fon&iog  what  in  modem  language  is 

inafl  a  <*tmiel,**  lOcft  the  fntto  of  Fmai- 
■*TS  well  known  to  every  visitant  of  Naples. 
This  is  a  tannel  excavated  in  the  tu/o  rock,  about 
high,  and  1800  kHig*  forming  the  direet 
cMsnmication  between  N^wi  and  Pocxuolt  (Pm- 
ta^^  called  by  the  Uomans  frypta  NtapoUtnmt, 
Md  dcKribed  by  Seneca  {EpisL  67)  and  StraLo 
"fity  cdU  it  Si^m^  «pOTrn^      p>349  ;  compare 

PetMO. /'r/y.  xiii.). 

A  fnhc4:rnuiea«  vault  used  for  any  secret  wor- 
■^i|Wl  more  particoliilf  fer  the  licnttiona  rites 
»aiwiated  to  Priapiis,  wa«  also  called  orjjpAk 
(Petwn.  Sat  xri,  3  ;  compare  xviL  «.) 

&  Whw  tha  pimrtiao  of  owiwfiiilug  the  liody  "by 
£>  n'jnquiihcd  [FuNCs],  and  a  number  of 
were  consi^ed  to  one  place  oi  burial,  as 
i5f  catscsMba  fiv  iBStnet^  tbii  common  tomb  was 

all«i  <Ty;.fa.    (Sulinas.  Ktercit.  Piinian.  p.  8,"0  ; 
Anaj.  Ibm.  Sabttrr.  i.  1.  §  9  ;  Pnident.  Utpl 
XL  I5S.)    One  of  theoe,  the  rry/'^i  Mq')- 
(xao,  which  was  Id       OMSf 'i^atrin'tts,  under  the 
^l^iuBt  rFestns,  $.  v.  Sq)timoHtitim\  was  nued 
■f     mny  Christians,  during  the  times  of  their 
■-'Utoon,  as  a  place  of  secret  wofsitip,  as  well 
*•  of  bterment,  and  contains  many  interrstint; 
•wiptioos.    (Nardini,  Rtm.  Antic,  iv.  ;j  ;  Muit- 
■i.  Tie  amnA  im  the  Cat.icomb:)       [  A.  R.  ] 
CRyPTET.\   (ocpinrrtlo,  al»o  called  mpvwria 
according  to  Aristtotle  (o/».  Plut. 
Ul^       an  institolion  fotroduced  at  Sparta  by 
^  lejn^Iation  of  T,ycurgu8.    Its  character  was  so 
fjiti  sad  atrocious,  that  Plutarch  only  with  great 
iMtlad  i»tha  iirii«ilj  «f  AriiMlo 


csYPTBrju  sn 

is  amribing  ita  intndaetieQ  to  th«  Spartaa  kw- 

gircr.  The  descriptin::  which  he  givt-s  of  it  b 
tilii;  —  The  ephora,  at  intcrvalsy  selected  from 
miBonif  the  young  Spartans,  thoie  who  appeared  to 
be  b4^  qualified  for  the  task,  and  sent  them  in 
various  directions  all  ov«  the  country,  provided 
with  daggers  and  their  necessary  food.  During 
the  daytime,  theaa  young  men  concealed  them.- 
selves  ;  but  at  night  thoy  broke  forth  into  the 
high-roads,  and  massacred  those  of  the  hcluts 
whum  thi^  iDott  or  whom  they  thought  proper. 
Sometitti***  fil«n  thry  mntr^d  nvor  the  fields  i  in  the 
daytime;  aiul  despatched  the  strongest  and  best  of 
the  helois.  I  [lis  account  agreea  with  that  of 
lloracleides  of  Pontus  (c  2),  who  speaks  of  the 
practice  as  one  that  was  still  carried  on  in  his  own 
time,  though  ho  deacribes  ita  btradaetion  by  Ly* 

curgus  only  n.s  r  report. 

The  cqgpuia  has  generally  been  considered 
oither  aa  a  kind  of  mHitary  training  of  die  Spartan 
youths,  in  \viiii!i,  as  in  other  ca*ca,  the  lives  of 
the  helots  were  unscrupulously  sacrificed  ;  or  an  a 
neani  of  lanening  the  nwnbm  and  weakening 
the  power  of  the  slaves.  But  MUUcr  (Doriansy 
iii.  3.  §  4),  who  is  anxious  to  soften  the  notions 
generally  current  respecting  the  relations  between 
the  helots  and  thajrDasten,  supposes  that  Plutarch 
and  llcracleides  represent  the  institution  of  the 
crypteia  as  a  n  or  which  tlie  ephors  themselves, 
on  entering  upon  their  yearly  office,  pnocbumod 
against  the  helots."  Heradeideii,  however,  does 
not  mention  this  proclamation  at  all ;  and  Plutarch, 
who  mmtiona  it  on  the  authority  of  Aristotli*, 
does  not  reprrj^cnt  It  as  identical  with  the  crypteiiu 
Mttlier  also  supposes  that,  according  to  the  re* 
eeived  ofNiiioii,  thia  ehaae  of  the  daraa  took  phwo 
rep^ularly  every  year  ;  and  showing  at  once  the 
absurdity  of  rack  an  annual  proclamation  of  war 
and  mwciTi  among  tho  ahivea,  he  rejecta  what  ho 
aills  tho  commnri  opiiiion  altoj^ethcr  as  involved  in 
inextricable  ditiiculues,  and  has  recourse  to  Plato 
totolvothepniblcm.  Bat  TbiriwiUl  (//irf.  G^ivw^ 
voL  L  p.  311)  much  more  judiciously  considers 
that  this  proclamation  of  war  is  not  altogether 
groundless,  but  only  a  misrepresentation  of  somo> 
thing  else,  and  that  its  real  character  was  most 
prolwibly  connected  with  the  crypteia.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  thuig  here  misrepresented  and 
exaggerated  into  a  proclomatiea  of  war,  was  iome 
promise  which  the  ephors  on  entering  tipon  their 
office  were  obliged  to  make,  fur  instance,  to  protect 
tho  otato  agdnst  any  danger  that  might  arise  fiora 
too  (Treat  an  incren.^e  of  the  numbers  and  power 
of  the  helots  —  a  promise  which  might  very  easil^r 
be  distortod  into  a  pvod«BMtioa  of  war—  tl^re  is 
nothing  contrary  to  the  spirit  >f  the  legislation  of 
Lycurgus  ;  and  such  an  institution,  by  no  meana 
.•surprising  in  a  sfaiTe»hflilding  state  like  Sparta, 
where  the  number  of  free  citizens  wius  coin|i;ini- 
tively  very  small,  would  have  conferred  upon  the 
ephon  the  1e^  anthority  ooctwtwsa^  to  aend  onC 
a  number  of  young  Spartans  in  chase  of  the  helots. 
(Tsocr.  Ptutath.  p.  271,  b.)  That  on  certain  oc- 
c^uions,  when  the  state  bad  reason  to  ftar  the 
overwhelming  number  of  shvcs,  thousands  wera 
massacred  with  the  .sanction  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, ia  a  well-known  fact.  (Thucyd.  iv.  80.)  It 
is,  however,  probable  enough  that  such  a  system 
may  nt  first  hare  been  mrried  on  with  some  degree 
of  moderation  ;  but  alter  attempts  bod  been  made 
bj  the  dafea  to  enaiMipato  tMrndfto  and  pa* 
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their  ina»t<T«  to  dt^th,  ni  was  the  fa«e  during  and 
nftrr  the  i>nrthi]unko  in  Ixicoiiia,  it  aMumcd  the 
liarbarous  and  atrncioiitt  clmnu'tor  which  wo  have 
d<>MTibcd  alxjTC.   (Compare  PluL  l.y.  *J8,  #«A  fin.) 
If  the  cryptpia  had  taken  plate  ounuu^y,  and  at  a 
fix«A  time,  wc  shuuld,  iiidcc-d,  have  reason,  with 
Miilier,  to  wonder  why  the  helot*,  who  in  many 
dintricta  livt-d  entirely  alone,  and  were  united  by 
despair  for  the  sake  of  common  protection,  did  not 
cverj'  year  kindle  a  most  bloody  and  determined 
war  throughout  the  whole  of  |,:iconia  ;  but  Plutarch, 
the  only  authority  on  which  this  »up|>ositiiin  can 
rest,  doc»  not  wv  that  the  crypt4'ia  took  place 
trtry  ymr,  but  8<i  xp^^ov,  i.r.  **  at  intervals"  or 
ocouionally.   (Ilenuann,  ml  I'lVr.  p.  H.i6.)  The 
difficulties  which  Miiller  tinds  in  what  he  calls  the 
common  account  of  the  crj-pieia,  are  ihiu,  in  our 
o])iniun,  reninved,  and  it  m  do  loniier  necessary  to 
seek  their  solution  in  the  description  gi\-en  by 
Plato  (/>  /✓<;.  i.  p.  633,  vi,  p.  7<)3),  who  pro- 
posed for  his  Cretan  colony  a  similar  institution 
under  the  name  of  crj-pteia.     From  the  knuwn 
partiality  of  Plato  for  S[>art-tn  institutions  and  his 
inclination  to  repn-scnt  them  in  a  favourable  lipht, 
it  will  be  admitted  that,  on  a  sulijecl  like  this  his 
evidence  will  1m?  of  little  weight.    And  when  he 
adopted  the  name  cryptein  for  his  inititutiim,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  he  intended  to  make  it 
in  every  rcs]iect  similar  to  thai  of  .S|>arta  ;  a  partial 
resemblance  was  sufficient  to  tmnsl'er  the  name  of 
the  Spartan  institution  to  that  which  he  proposi-d 
to  establish  ;  iind  it  is  sutliciently  clear,  from  his 
own  words,  that  his  attention  was  more  [inrticu- 
larly  directi-il  to  the  advnntaufs  wliii-li  youiij:  sol- 
diers might  derive  from  such  hnnlshij^s  as  the 
ir^virrol  had  to  undcrpo.     Hut  even  Plato's  colony 
would  not  have  be«-n  of  a  vt^y  humane  character, 
M  his  Kpvrrol  were  to  go  out  in  arnia  and  make 
free  us*'  of  the  slaves.  (L. 
CKYPTOPO  HTICUS.  [Crvpta.] 
CUniCULA'KII,  were  slaves  who  had  the 
ran-  of  the  sleeping  and  dwdliiij:  rxmins.  Faithful 
slaves  Were  always  selected  for  this  office,  as  they 
had,  to  a  certain  ext<'nt,  the  care  of  their  master's 
person.    When  .lulius  Caesar  was  taken  by  the 
pirates  he  dismissed  all  his  other  slaves  and 
attendants  only  retaining  with  hiiu  a  physician 
ond  two  cubicularii.    (SueL  ('ni-x.  4  )    It  was  the 
duty  of  the  cubicularii  to  intriHliKe  vir.iteni  to  their 
master  (Cic.  W  Att.  vi.  2.  §  .%  in  I'rrr.  iii.  4)  ; 
for  which  pur|Ki*e  they  apiM-:tr  to  have  usually  re- 
mained in  an  ante-rn<>m  (Suet.  'J'lh.  21,  Ihmi.  ](>). 
Under  the  later  em|>erors,  the  cubicularii  belong- 
ing to  the  palace  were  called  profpotitificro  culticulo, 
and  were  persons  of  hi;;h  rank.    (Cod.  12,  tit.  a.) 

CUBrCULl'M.  usimlly  mmns  a  sleeping  and 
dwelling  n>om  in  a  Roman  house  [I)u.Mt'M),  but  is 
also  applied  to  the  [tavilion  or  tent  in  which  the 
Roman  einper  rs  wen*  accustomeil  to  witness  the 
public  games.  (Suet.  Ser.  12  ;  Plin.  I'annj.  51.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  so  called,  Irecause  the 
emp<'rors  were  accustomed  to  recline  in  thecubicula, 
instead  of  .«itting,  aa  was  anciently  the  practice,  in 
a  sella  cunilis.    (Fniesti,  ad  .*>it/i.  I.  r.) 

Cl.'''mTUS(irijxu«),a  measure  of  length  used  by 
the  Greeks  Romans  and  other  nations,  was  origi- 
nally the  length  of  the  human  arm  from  the  cDhiw 
to  the  wrist,  or  to  the  tip  of  the  forefing  r ;  the 
latter  wa.1  its  signification  nmoni;  the  (Jr^-eks  and 
Rom.tn«.  It  was  e(|ual  to  a  foot  and  a  half  ;  and 
therefore  the  Roman  cubit  was  a  little  less  and 


CUDO. 

the  flreek  cubit  a  little  more,  than  a  foot  and  • 
half  English.  The  cubit  was  divided  by  lh« 
Greeks  into  2  spans  (<nrtAi^Mi),  6  hand-lireadib* 
{waXoirrrai),  and  24  finger  breadths  (Set«rrvA«\, 
and  by  the  Romans  into  1  ^  feet,  6  breadths  (  palmu\ 
and  '24  thumb-breadttu  (polUoet).  (Wumt,  iJe 
J'utui.  Mens.  &c.  ;  Ilus»ey,  On  Anrimt  H'eapte^ 
\c.,  see  the  Tables.)  Respecting  the  EK^rpcima 
and  other  cubits  see 

p.  21 1.  fP.S^] 

CUBUS,  a  vessel,  the  «ide«  of  which  were 
formed  by  six  equal  *i{uares  (including  the  top), 
each  square  having  each  of  ita  aides  a  foot  loob 
I'he  solid  contents  of  the  cube  were  equal  to  the 
amphora.  (Rhcm,  Fann.  I)e  Poui^  inc.  v.  51* — 
<>2  ;  MKTKKTlCi^).  In  Greek  tcv€ot  ia  the  c<)nira* 
lent  of  the  I^tin  Tbasbra.  [P.  S.] 

CL'CL'LLUS,  a  cowl.  As  the  cowl  was  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  drawn 
over  the  head  to  protect  it  fiom  the  injuriea  of  the 
weather,  instead  of  a  hat  or  cap,  it  was  attarh*d 
only  to  gonocnu  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Its  form  is 
seen  attached  to  the  dress  of  the  theph«Td  in  th« 
annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  gem  ia 
the  Florentine  cabinet,  and  repreaents  a  Hantan 
shepherd  lookini;  at  the  she-wolf  with  Koaiulu* 
and  Remua.    The  cucullui  was  also  used  by  per- 


sons in  the  higher  circles  of  sudetj,  when  they 

wished  to  go  abroad  without  being  known.  (Jut. 
I  vi.  330.)    The  use  of  the  cowl,  and  also  of  the 
'  cape  [ItiRRUs],  which  served  the  sarae  purpose, 
was  allowed  to  slaves  by  a  law  in  the  Codex  Thco- 
dosianus.    (Vossius  Klt/iu.  Lmp.  Lai.  ».  r.  Uimu.) 
Cowls  were  imported  into  Italy  from  Saiiites  in 
I  France  {Santonico  eueul/o.  Jut.  viii.  145  ;  SchoL 
i  i«  loc.),  and  from  the  country  of  the  Bordaf  i  to 
Illyriji.    (.lul.  Cap. /'crtmix,  8.)    Those  frnm  the 
latter  locality  were  probably  of  a  peculiar  fuihion, 
which  gave  origin  to  the  term  BarrlorueuUm*. 
Lilmrnid  ctKuili  are  mcnlioDcd  by  Martial  (xiv. 
13ft.)  [J.  Y.] 

CUDO  orCUDON,askull-cap,made  of  ImthfS- 
or  of  the  rough  shaggy  fur  of  any  wild  auiinaJ 
(Sil.  Ital.  viii.  4fl5,  xvi.  59),  such  as  were  worn 
l)y  the  rrliUt  of  the  Roniim  armies  (Polyb.  vi.  20), 
and  apparently  synonymous  with  (fuleruf  (Virjr. 
Am.  vii.  688)  or  p(tlericmlu$,  (Frontin.  Struttymm. 
iv.  7.  §29.)  In  the  sculptures  on  the  (Column  of 
Trajan,  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers  are  repre- 
sented with  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast  drawn  over 
the  head,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  &ce  appears 
between  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  the  aiiinval, 
while  the  rest  of  the  skin  falls  down  Ix-hind  ov<-r 
the  back  and  shoulders  as  described  by  VirKi] 
(Acn.  vii.  6C6).  This,  however,  was  an  extra  d.o~ 
fence  (Pulyb.  I.  c),  and  must  not  be  taken  for  tLs 
c«(/o,  which  was  the  cap  itself;  that  is,  a  particular 
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riM  of  paka,    (OA^mA.)   TV  Mowing'  wpn^ 

»rtat;on  of  a  cn.io  14  takm  from  Chonl's  Castra- 
.  <kt  Ameiou  Homams,  1581.  £A.  R.j 


CULCITA.  [LacTVS.] 
CfTLBDS^  «r  CU'LLBOS,  • 

wixk  vai  u»pd  for  estimating  the  produce  of  vino- 
TttdL   U  WM  the  kigcst  li^d  awMore  naed  by 

tLu  k,  Mlmmt  1 1 9  gall  on*.  (Rhem.  Fnnn.  Pond. 
&c  t.  w;,  87  .  piin.  //.  jv.  xiT.  4  j  Varro,  R.  It. 
lt§7;  Cbhn.  HL  Sw)  [P.  S.] 

CU'LEUS  or  CU'LLEU?.  a  sack  used  in  the 
n  «£paDieidet»  ILu  Co&MUU  ok 
) 

CULI'NA.  n>oMtn.1 

CULPA-  Th^  pt-neral  notion  of  dolus  maloa 
■if  \m  caarenieiiUy  explained  under  thii  head. 

Culpa  b  ha  moct  {{cnenl  jvittiad  mbm  <^  any 
7.Vral  srt  of  cnmraission  or  oraiMion  comprebenfl? 
i^-is  malu*.    But  the  special  mcanini?  of  culpa  is 
distinct  fmn  ihaX  of  dolus  mains.   Dolui  maliu  is 
*M  d^nrd  bjr  Labeo  (Dig.  4.  tit.  3.  g.  1):  — 
*  IMbs  aalna  cat  onmis  calliditas,  fallacia,  machi- 
Mlisad  ckvmvHMBAnB*  ttlmdiiiiit  dccifriradiun 
ilterm  adhibita."    Dohis  malun,  therefore,  has 
'^'eaee  to  tha  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is 
■■■■ifidhad  •»  Aa  mjory  of  anotlier;  or  H  nay 
kth»ev34a%n  with  which  an  act  is  omitted  that 
y^^fc  W  dona.   The  definition  of  Aquilioa,  a 
"■Brfjafwtftlie  friend  ofCSemaad  klieollrague 
K  tSe  prTM-tf>r8hip  {de  Ofi^.  iii.  14),  lal>otini  under  the 
AottdiC  the  definition  of  Senrius,  which  is  criticised 
I^Lilea.  (Diff.  4.  tit  8.  s.  1.)  Thb  teems  to  be 
to*  Aqailins  who,  by  the  edict,  gave  the  action  of 
4*hiBalu.<  in  all  cajies  of  dolus  nialus  where  there 
aslc^^iire  proviaiun,  and  there  wasajusta 
<Utt.  (d&  dt  M.  Dtor.  iil  SO.) 
I'  is  sometimes  ccnaiden-d  that  culpa  in  the 
le  mar  be  either  an  act  ot  commission 
i;  ni  that  an  act  may  fiill  short  of 
nrit  ffiminjj  within  the  ahove  definition, 
h  Bar  approach  vety  near  to  dolus,  and  so  be- 
fmt  cdpa  dole  prozima.   Bat  tka  ehaneCeriatle 
(/culpa  app*«ani  to  be  omiw^ion.    It  is  tnic  that 
tke  «>»"»OTm  which  is  necesiaiy  to  constitute  culpa 
•iftcathacoMaqneBeaof  oona  act;  tat  tha  act 
^^^-itt  iu  culposo  chanu-trr  rather  from  MBaUliqg 
^  ii  <nttted  than  £rom  what  is  done. 

Alpa  iImb  being  chaneteriaed  an  act  of 
■aittion  (m<pliff<-ntia\  or  omissio  dilipenliat^,  the 
Ximm  always  ia,  how  fiw  ia  the  person  chaiged 
*ttalpa  Wand  to  look  after  the  interest  of  an- 
•tW,  or  to  «aa  diligmifc  There  is  -)o  such  ge- 
Mnl  obl'^tkn,  bnt  there  is  such  oLti^tion  in 
ptiadBr  casea.   Culpa  is  sometimes  divided  into 


CULTBlt  97S 
Mgltgentii,  Id  eat«  nan  Intdl^icn  cjuod  onmea 

intelligiint."  (Dig.  50.  tit.  1 C.  s.  213.)  If  then  one 
roan  injured  the  property  of  another  bv  fross  care- 
lessneis,  ho  waa  always  bomd  to  nnlce  good  tha 
damage  (damnum  pracstare).  Such  culpa  wai  not 
dolos,  because  there  was  not  intention  or  design, 
but  ft  traa  aa  bad  in  its  consequences  to  the  person 
charged  with  it 

Leris  culpa  is  negligence  of  a  Bmaller  degree 
He  who  is  answerable  for  levis  culpa,  is  aiiswer- 
abla  liir  injaiy  caand  ta  Iha  pnmmty  «f  another 
by  some  omission,  which  a  careful  person  could 
have  nrevented.  For  instance,  iu  the  case  of  a 
thing  iflBt  [CbMMODATUM],  a  nan  most  take  at 
least  as  much  care  of  it  as  a  careful  man  does  of 
his  own  property.  There  is  never  any  culpo,  if 
the  person  chaigiBd  with  it  baa  dona  aD  tbat  tba 
most  careful  person  could  do  to  yiwent  loss  or 
damage.  Leriisima  culpa  came  wnhn  tbe  mean- 
ing of  tba  tm  culpa  fa  tba  lez  AfntHia;  that  ii, 

any  injury  that  happened  to  one  man's  property 
through  tke  conduct  of  another,  for  want  of  such 
care  as  tba  moot  carefbl  peiaon  woald  take,  vai  a 
cul[in,  and  therefore  punishable.  But  the  expres- 
sion levissima  culpa  is  said  to  oeov  onhr  oooe  in 
the  Digest  (Dig.  9.  tit  Z  n  44). 
In  Aa  |aiM«t  «f  Hcnea  (At  iL  Z  12S.) 

**  Post  boe  lodtti  atat  ca^  potars  nagistai,*' 

Bentley  bas  tba  absard  emendation  of  cupfa.** 
The  general  meaning  of  culpa  in  the  Roman 
writers  is  well  explained  by  Ilasse  (p.  8).  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  stating  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  dolus  and  culpa,  and  modem  jurists  are  by 
i;o  means  ajireed  on  this  nmttor.  The  chief  essay 
on  thi.1  subject  is  the  classical  walk  of  Haasa 
"  Die  Culpa  des  Romischen  Rechts,  second  edition 
by  Bcthmann  —  HoUweg,  1 838.  Hasse's  Tiew  is 
briefly  aspbinad  fa  a  note  by  Rossbiili  ta  bb  edi« 
lion  of  Mackeldey'B  Lehrbuch,  §  342  (l*2lh  cd.)  ; 
but  it  requires  a  carefiil  study  of  his  work  to  com- 
prebend  Haaoe^  doctriaa  ftilly,  and  to  appredatetba 
great  merits  of  this  excrllcnt  r^^.-iv.  What  is  stated 
in  this  short  article  is  necessarily  incomplete,  and 
may  be  fa  senw  laspaets  faeomet        [O.  L.] 

CULTER  (probably  from  rr/i;,  j^rcrllo;  dim 
cuUetluSj  Engl,  coulter  ;  in  southern  Ciermany,  doM 
koUer  ;  French,  eotdeam  ;  Greek,  fidxaipa,  KowlSf 
or  c^oTfi),  a  knife  with  only  one  ^igd,  whieb 
formed  a  straight  line.  The  blade  was  pointed 
and  its  back  curved.  It  was  used  for  a  variety  o$ 
purposes  ;  but  chiefly  ftr  killing  anbnala  eitber 
in  the  slauphter-house,  or  in  hunting,  or  at  the 
altars  of  the  gods.  (Liv.  iii.  48  ;  Scribonius, 
Ocmpos.  AM.  13  ;  Soet  Aug.  9',  PUut  Rtid.  I  2^ 
45  ;  Virg.  Oi-on}.  iii.  492  ;  Ovid.  l'<ift.  i.  321.) 
Hence  the  expressions — Utrem  ad  cttltntm  ««err, 
**to  buy  an  ox  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  it  ** 
(Varro,  l)e  Re  Rusi.  ii.  5)  ;  me  ni/j  nt/lru  liutjuit, 

he  leaves  me  in  a  state  like  that  of  a  victim  dragged 
tatba  altar*  (Her.  9tL  L  9.74)  \  asorf  eallrwas 
lorarr^  **  to  become  a  bcstiarius"  (Seneca,  /■,/).  R7). 
From  some  of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  it 
would  appear  tbat  tba  enllar  waa  carried  fa  a  kind 
of  gheatn.  The  priest  who  conducted  a  sacrifice 
never  killed  the  victim  himself ;  but  one  of  hia 
ministri,  appointed  far  tfau  purpose,  wbo  was  called 
either  by  the  general  name  minixter^  or  the  nioro 
specific  popa  or  eultrariui,  (Suet  CaUg.  32.)  A 
tomb-stone  of  a  cultrarius  is  still  extant,  and  upon 
it  tva  coltri  nt  raprssented  (Oraler,  lmmi§L  vol* 
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The  HUM  cdter  «m  alao  tpplied  to  man  (Cic 
iX»  rj/f.  it  7  ;  Plin.  vii.  .^P  .  p^tmn.  Saf.  108), 
and  kitdMfi  knivea  (Varro,  ap.  Aoa.  iii.  32).  That 
in  thete  caaet  the  eaJter  was  different  from  thow 

fih  n  i'  !  I  jirpsrnted,  and  most  probnWy  smaller,  is 
certain  ;  aiitce  whenever  it  waa  used  for  ihavioff  or 
danetHc  pnrposet,  it  waa  alwajt  dutinguiaDed 
from  the  common  cultt-r  l>y  sr>nir-  epithet,  as  culter 
tWHonai,  eulier  oofumaris,  f  niit  kiuvea  were  also 
aalled  cdiri  ;  hm  thejr  wera  of  •  aMUer  kind 
(culteUi)^  and  made  of  bone  or  iTOiy  (Colum.  xii. 
J4,  45  ;  Plin.  xiL  25  ;  Scribon.  c.  83).  Colu- 
mella, who  gives  (iv.  25)  a  Terj  minute  descrip- 
tion  9t  •  /Ujb  vtaiiorM,  a  knife  for  pruning  vines, 
n\v<^  thrit  thf  p.^rt  of  the  hlndo  nearest  to  the 
bxuidie  MMiA  tiuleii  kuiier  on  nccoont  of  its  similarity 
to  an  oniinnph'  culter,  the  edge  df  thai  put  form- 
ing a  stmi::lit  line.  This  cutter  accorfline  t"  him 
waa  used  wlion  a  branch  was  to  be  cut  oti  which 
lequived  a  baid  pressure  of  the  hand  oa  the  knife. 
The  nainr  rrltt-r,  which  waa  also  applied  to  the 
ahaip  and  pointed  iron  of  the  pluugh  (Plin.  JV.  N. 
ml  ia  48),  ia  atfll  extant  in  English,  in  the  ftna 
Coitlfrr,  to  tlo^ifpiatc  the  same  thing,  f  Arathcv.") 
The  expression  m  cuUrum  or  in  cuitro  etMomttut 
(Vitmr.  X.  10,  14)  signifies  [Jaeed  in  a  perpendi- 
cular |K>sition.  iLk&J 
CULTilA'RlUS.  tCi/LTM,] 
CU'NBUS.  [Exncnrtm ;  Thbatuvm.] 
CUNI'CULUS  {bw6votu>s\  A  mine  or  pas- 
aage  underground  was  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit.   Thus  Martial  (xiii. 

''Oandet  in  efloMii  habrtaie  caniculns  antns, 
Mon5tmvit  tacitaa  hoetibaa  iUe  vias.** 

Fidenae  and  Veil  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
by  mines,  which  opened,  one  of  thent  into  the 
citadel,  the  other  into  the  temple  of  Juno.  (Liv. 
iv.  22,  T.  19.)  Niebuhr  {ITi^,  Rom,  v"!  ii 
pL  483)  observes  that'thcre  is  hardly  any  auihcn- 
tie  instance  of  a  town  being  taken  In  the  manner 
related  of  Ve!i,  and  supposes  that  the  legend  anjse 
out  of  a  tradition  that  Ycii  was  token  by  means  of 
%  nine,  \tj  wiiieh  a  part  ef  the  wall  waa  eiver- 
thrown.  [R.  W .  ] 

.  CUPA»  a  vine-rat,  a  vessel  reij  much  like  the 


CURATOR. 

doliam^  and  used  for  the  iwme  piirpow.  nnnietr,  to' 
receive  the  fresh  must,  and  to  contam  it  daring  thai 
piMeti  of  fof  lueutatioa.  The  iafaner  wiaaa  wwi 
drawn  frir  drinking  fnmi  the  rw/^j,  without  b-^ioff 
bottled  in  amphorae^  and  hence  the  term  rwm  d* 
mpa  iVm.ap.  ffm.  ii  113  ;  1%.  18. ^  0.  a  1. 
I  4).  The  phnvse  in  Horace  (.S<it.  il  2. 123),  <^ 
potart  mqsf*$tra,  if  correct,  wonld  uMaa,  to  make 
the  wine  veMd  the  aole  mttyitlm'  Mbtmdi  ;  Bcadkj 
adopts  cufKi  iu  thi«  passage,  as  another  form  nf 
otyia,  a  Aoatess,  a  word  connected  with  tkm 
wwd  oeenn  in  Bnetonius  (SW.  27),  and  <»e  «f 
Virgil's  minor  poems  was  entitled  Copa  or  Ot^ 
(Charis.  i.  p.  47,  Putsch.)  In  the  passage  of 
Horace,  however,  the  n^ing  c«pa  is  only  em- 
jecturdt  tha  MB&.  gire  culpa,  out  of  which  a 
good  sense  can  be  mndf>.  (Sea  the Dolea  of  !!«■»• 
dorf,  Orelli,  and  liunizer.  > 

The  eupa  was  either  made  of  earthenware,  like 
the  doliuin^  or  of  wood,  and  covered  with  pitch.  In 
the  lutu-r  ca»e,  pine-wood  was  preferred  (Plia. 
N,  M  xvi  la  i.  Id),  It  was  used  for  other 
jwrposes,  Buch  as  preserved  fr:iit?  nr.  !  com,  form- 
log  niftg,  and  containing  cninbitniibit^-s  ub  »ar, 
and  even  for  a  sarcophagus.  (See  the  pasaa^ 
cited  by  FeceeUini^  ai«.)  ICom^  IkuLicv  ;  Yh. 
NUM.]  £p.a.] 

CURA,  [CuaATOR.] 

CU  RATK'LA.  rCiRATOR.] 

CU  RATIO.  LCUEATOB,] 

CURA'TOIt    Up  to  the  time  «r  fAtm 

every  Roman  citizen,  as  a  general  rale,  was  ii«^- 
pable  of  doing  any  kgal  ai^  or  entmng  into  aaj 
uniUaci  wUeh  iii%ht  ha  inyorioaa  to  him.  Tut 
time  when  pubertas  WM  altauied,  waa  a  aartter  *t 
dispate  ;  some  fixed  it  at  the  comniencetDent  cf  the 
age  of  procreation,  and  some  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
(Qaini^  L  169.)  In  all  transactions  by  the  tmpabtt, 
it  was  neces-viry  for  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutfirtn 
he  inU'rposod.    [ At^CTORITAS ;  Tt/TOltj  Wiifi 
the  age  of  puWrty,  the  youth  attained  theofecity 
of  roiitructing  niarri.ige  and  Wcoraing  a  pater- 
familias :  he  was  liable  to  military  service,  sad 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  cooutia;  and  eoarisMallf 
with  this,  he  was  fn.-ed  from  the  control  of  n  tuttJ. 
Females  who  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty  be- 
eaae  Mbjeet  to  another  kind  of  totila.  [Tot»^) 
With  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  puberty  ly  a 
Romaa  jottth,  every  legal  capcitj  waa  aoqaind 
which  depended  on  age  onlj,  with  tiie  vrnftm 
of  the  caj>af  ity  for  pultlic  offices,  and  there  was  d* 
rule  about  age,  even  as  to  public  offices,  before  die 
MiiBf  of  the  lex  VilUa.    [ABDiLKa.J    It  ns, 
however,  a  matter  «f  aeo^ty  to  give  some  \tf^ 
protection  to  young  p-Tsons  who,  owing  tn  iWa 
tender  age,  were  liable  to  l>e  overreached ;  aod 
consistently  with  the  development  of  Rnmaa  jortt* 
pnidence,  this  ohject  was  effected  without  intft- 
fering  with  the  old  principle  af  fuU  legal  capacjtj 
being  attained  with  the  a^  of  puberty.   Thu  aM 
acouraplished  hy  the  lex  IMac  triri.-i  fthc  true  M»« 
of  the  lex,  as  Savigny  has  shown),  the  date  ei 
which  il  not  Itnown,  Uiotmh  it  ia  eertaia  that  Aa 
law  existed  when  Plautus  wtoIo  (/'sewlo/cs,  L  3. 
G9).    This  law  i^tablished  a  distinction  of  Mfit 
which  waa  of  great  practical  importance,  by  ftm- 
inp  thr*  riti/rii:.  into  two  classes,  those  aliovt' .ii"! 
those  below  tweuty-five  years  of  age  {mimonttui'ti 
quimjm  aaa&X  wImbm  «  |»erMn  under  the  W 
mentioned  age  was  sometimes  simply  ailled  ruiei-r. 

The  obje^  ^  the  lex  waa  .to  protect  foBsoas  sudd 
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twcaij-fire  jpan  of  agr^  a^inst  all  fraud  (doltu). 
\kt  who  wa»  guiltr  of  such  a  fiaod  was 

Ufet»«j«dieiai  pMkm  (Cie.  D»  NtO,  Deor. 
L-  ji)  \  thoogb  the  ofFciHrc  wius  su<h  in  the 
ate  6f  a  pcnoo  of  fuU  a^  would  only  have  been 
maagt  of  tcdoa.  The  pwikhnwiit  find  by  the 
Ix  rit^toria  waa  probably  a  pecuniary  penalty, 
and  tile  cocseqaential  punishment  of  infiwnia  or 
Ijw  of  political  rights.  The  minor  who  had  \KH  n 
iHdakstly  led  to  make  adittdvaatageoua  cotitnu  t, 
a^ht  piw'.rtt  >iijii*olf  a^'aliist  an  action  by  a  plea 
flf  lie  let  P.^i  tuna  {tjx\'ftio  UgU  J'laeioriar). 
Tht  bs  also  a^ipc^u^  to  have  further  provided  that 
JL-irpenor  who  dralt  wiih  a  miiiormipht  avoid  all 
DM.  id  ike  cuwniaeDcca  of  the  Plactoria  lex,  if  the 
nam  tm  tided  and  SMMrted  in  Midi  dealing  by  a 
cm'^,T  ttiJTicd  or  dioaen  for  the  occasion.  But 
tic  cunuor  did  not  act  like  a  tutor :  it  can  hardly 
Waff«adtl»t  Ua  eooteat  wm  «?«n  neeenary  to 
tie  ctni'-nu-t  ;  for  the  minor  had  full  leg;il  cnpjicity 
t»  act,  aftd  the  boaincss  of  tb«  cuxator  was  merely 
1*  pewft  Ui  boB^  defianded  of  nuiiriMd. 

The  piaetorian  edict  carried  still  further  the 
proriple  of  the  lex  Plaetoria,  by  protecting  minors 
irwnllT  against  positive  acts  of  their  own,  in 
sii  cues  in  which  the  con»<:-quence8  might  be 
iojaricus  to  thera.    This  wrus  done  by  the  "  in  in- 
t«'?rttm  ivstitutio  : "  the  piuctur  set  aside  trans- 
actiom  af  this  detaiption,  not  only  oo  the  ground 
of  fe-ud.  but  on  a  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
<    the  case     But  it  was  necessary  for  the 
miixir     n  .ike  appBcatian  to  the  pmeteiv  either 
ivir.i  lii,  rniii(,rity,  or  within  one  year  after  attain- 
ing ius  niaj<mty,  it  he  ckiaed  the  restitutio ;  a 
fautMiaa  pnlMAj  taided  ea  the  lex  Phetoria. 
Tlx  prr.ri*ion»  of  this  U-r  were  thus  suiWModed  or 
Radescd  unneceaeazy  by  the  jurisdicti(Hi  of  the 
l">c>Hi  aad  arcwdingly  we  find  very  few  tncei  of 
tbe  Piaetorian  law  in  the  Roman  jurists. 

U^HBa  and  his  contemporaries  speak  of  adole- 
MitMiUdar  twraty-fire  years  of  age,  being  under 
th>  direction  and  advice  of  curatores,  as  a 

Mtcnotts  principk  of  law  at  that  time.  (Dig.  4. 
1it4  ;  D«  Minoribus  xxr  Aimis.)  The  establish- 
nat  of  this  general  rule  is  atttiUMitad  by  Capito- 
liro  f  Af.  Ahitjii.  r.  1  0)  trt  the  omyveror  M.  Aurelius 
mspiiiagc  which  has  gsvtnnse  lomuch  discussimi. 
Saiipiy'fc  expUnation  is  ta  followi:  — Up  to  the 
tMw  erf  Marnis  Aun-lius  there  were  only  three 
or  kinds  of  cuiatela :  1.  That  which  was 
f'^Bi^  en  the  lex  Pladoria,  hj  which  a  minor 
tIio  nished  to  enter  into  a  coiTrrart  with  another, 
the  praiMor  fat  a  cantor,  stating  the  ground 

•  MOM  ef  the  petilSea  (Mdtfito  ewwi).  One 
•b)*ct  of  the  applicatioii  was,  to  siivc  the  other  con- 
^pcia^  party  Snm  all  risk  of  judicial  proceedings 

*  Mn^MMe  of  teliiif  with  a  minor.  Another 
•bjett  wa*,  the  Wnefil  of  the  a|>plicant  (the  minor)  ; 
far  no  predent  pir&on  would  deal  witk  him,  ex- 
^«iw  &e  1  gal  security  of  the  cvmlor.  (nmt 
r I*  fcif.^  3.  69.  **  l^x  me  perdit  quinavicenaria : 
■etoant  credere  omncs.")  2.  The  curateLi,  which 
^  ia  the  case  of  a  man  wasting  his  sub> 
•<*o<«,»ho«M  odled  **p(odigus.**  8.Andtluit 
■  tin  case  of  a  man  being  i»f  mi«niind  mind, 

laatti,''    furiosus.**  In  both  the  hui  mentioned 
«•*«•  ptorition  was  made  either  hjr  the  law  or  by 
^  prsetor.    Cnmlores  who  were  deUnnined  by 
ofthe  Twtlvc  i  al>l»j^  were  tailed  legitimi  ; 
who  were  named  by  the  proctor,  were  called 
vwan.  A  huium  and  jiedigiii^  ,whatem 
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might  be  their  ngo,  were  placed  under  the  cnra  <rf 
their  agnaU  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
When  there  wae  ao  legal  provision  lor  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  curator,  the  pmetor  named  OMu  ClU»> 
tores  appointed  by  a  consul,  praetor,  or  ^vcmor 
of  a  pn»vince  (praetes)^  were  not  generally  rciiuired 
to  give  security  fat  their  proper  conduct,  having 
been  chosen  a«  fit  persons  for  the  office.  What 
the  lex  rkctoria  required  for  [larticular  transac- 
tions, the  emperor  Aureliiu  made  a  general  relc^ 
and  all  minors,  without cxceptim,  nnd  without  any 
sf>ecial  gnnmds  or  reasons  (won  roLiUU  ouiists), 
were  required  to  have  curatores. 

Tin  fnllowinj^  is  the  result  of  Savigny's  investiga* 
tions  uito  the  curatela  of  minors  after  the  omstitttUoo 
of  M.  AoRKai.  Theeabjeet  ia  one  of  eonsideiahle 
difficulty,  but  it  is  treated  with  the  xnml  consum- 
mate skill,  the  result  of  complete  knowledge,  and 
ttiui^ed  criticnl  sagacity.  The  nuner  only  re- 
ceived a  general  cunitor  when  he  made  application 
to  the  praetor  for  that  purpose :  he  had  the  right 
of  praposug  a  pcrseo  at  curator,  but  the  praetor 
might  reject  the  person  j)r  :  u:  f  (i.  The  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  nde  which  refjuired  all 
minors  to  have  a  nirator,  aud  the  fact  that  the 
minor  received  a  general  curator  only  when  lie  ap- 
plied for  one,  is  exphiined  by  Savi^'iiv  in  his  essay 
(p.  272,  dec.;.  The  cunilor,  on  being  appointed, 
had,  witheat  IIm  eoncurrence  of  the  minor,  ai 
complete  power  over  the  minur's  property  as  the 
tutor  had  up  to  the  age  of  puberty,  lie  could 
sue  in  respect  of  the  minorli  property,  get  in 
debt;,  and  dispose  of  property  like  a  tutor.  But  it 
was  only  the  property  which  the  praetor  intrusted 
to  hiia  that  he  managed,  and  net  the  aoquisitfom 
of  the  minor  subsequent  to  his  appointment  ;  and 
herein  he  diflfered  from  a  tutor  who  bad  the  care  of 
all  the  property  of  the  pupilluii  If  it  waa  intended 
that  the  curator  should  have  the  care  of  that  which 
the  minor  act^uired,  after  the  curator''s  appoint- 
ment, by  will  or  otherwise,  a  special  application 
for  this  purpose  was  necessary.  Thus,  as  to  the 
property  which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
curator,  both  as  regards  alienation  and  the  getting 
in  of  debts,  the  minor  was  on  the  same  footing 
ajj  the  prodigus  :  his  acta  in  relation  to  ?urh  mat- 
lera,  without  the  curator,  were  void.  But  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  minor  to  contract  debts  was 
not  affi  ctcd  by  the  app<jintmi  nt  of  a  curator  ;  and 
he  might  be  sued  uu  liis  contract  cither  during 
hia  minority  or  after.  Nor  was  there  any  iiieoo-> 
sistency  in  this :  the  minor  could  not  apisnd  Ilia 
actual  projpcrty,  for  the  preservation  of  hia  pruperty 
during  nwerity  waa  the  objeet  of  the  coialor^ 
pointment.  Rut  the  minor  would  liar,-  U-en  de- 
prived of  all  Ic;^  capacity  for  doing  any  act  if  he 
could  not  have  beeome  Iktble  on  Inseontiaet.  The 
contract  w:u»  not  in  its  nature  innuediately  inju> 
nous,  and  when  the  time  came  for  eofurciog  it 
agdnat  the  minor,  he  had  tbe  general  preteetkm  of 
the  restitutio.  If  the  minor  wi-hed  to  lie  adro- 
gated  [AnoPTioj,  it  waa  necessary'  to  have  the 
consent  of  the  atntof.  It  ia  not  stated  in  the 
extant  authorities  what  was  the  form  of  proceeding 
when  it  waji  necessary  to  dispose  of  any  property 
of  the  minor  by  the  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  minor  acted 
(for  he  alone  rotild  nrt  n>>  ent  h  occasion)  and 
the  curator  K^ve  his  consent,  which,  in  the  case 
suppoaed,  would  be  analogous  to  the  auctoritas  of 
the  tutoK  Bat  it  would  differ  .from  the  aqdodta^ 
a  B  4  ' 
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in  nnt  l)0)np,  li'kf  lh«  auctoritas.  rrv^nary  to  tlif 
coinpletioo  of  the  legal  act,  but  mtTcly  neceaaary 
to  irroort  ill  Ug^  •1i||ja«llDiii  to  it  whm  eom- 
^etcd. 

The  cura  of  vpendthrifit  aiid  pcrsotu  of  unsound 
mind,  ai  alrmdy  oWnred,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
nf  the  'f'-v,  h  •  T;tMf  -  'F'ho  t<'ihnical  word 
for  a  pcnon  of  unituuiid  uuiid  ui  tiie  TwelvA  Tables 
!■  yiw  iusM,  which  is  wpiiTaleBt  to  4mmm$f  and 
both  words  are  distiajjuishcd  from  initittus.  Thmiph 
/uror  implies  eio^eaKS  in  conduct,  aad  dtmemtia  onJjr 
wuihIbI  tflrfwiA^p^  tlwTO  was  no  Ic^ol  difltMvnoa  be- 
twcen  the  two  terms,  so  far  as  concerned  the  cura. 
Iiuamia  is  merely  wcukncH  of  understanding 
{ttmltUia  comttantia^  id  ett,  MtnitaU  nwajw,  Cic  7We. 
Qmaett.  iiL  5),  and  it  wai>  not  provided  for  by  the 
laws  (»f  the  Twelve  Tahli;*.  In  later  time*,  the 
pmi-tor  appointed  a  curacur  for  ail  persons  whose 
inlirniiiic*  required  it.  This  law  of  the  Twdvr 
Tables  did  not  npi<\v  tn  a  pnpillus  or  poptlla.  If, 
thcrcfbrc,  a  pupiUus  wad  uf  unsound  mind,  the 
tnlor  was  his  curator.  If  an  affnatiis  was  the 
CTimtor  nf  a  funusus,  he  had  th<>  poorer  of  alien- 
ating the  property  of  the  fuiiotu*.  (Gains,  il  64.) 
The  prodigus  only  reecived  a  enator  upon  appli* 
cation  being  made  to  a  niagistratuii,  and  a  »  iitonce 
of  interdiction  being  jpronounced  against  him  (e* 

i/UHMt  HMtwdtttMM  9tt,  Coill)MTO  OiCa  Dt  StKtC  c«  7)* 

The  form  of  the  iiit<'rdictio  was  thus  :  —  "  Qiiaiulo 
tibi  bona  patcma  aritaqne  nequitia  tna  disperdiS| 
libefoiqae  too*  ad  cgertMett  peirdneia,  ob  mm  nm 
tibi  ea  re  oommercioque  interdico.*^  The  cura  of 
the  pradigus  continued  till  the  interdict  was  dis- 
solved* It  might  be  inferred  from  the  form  of  the 
intatlict,  that  it  was  limited  to  the  cas«  of  per- 
sons who  bad  children  ;  hut  perhaps  this  was  not 
•o.  (Dig.  27.  tit.  10;  Cud.  5.  tit.  70;  lust.  L 
tit  23.) 

It  -vi!!  npperxr  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
wiialcvtr  &uuiiarity  there  may  1>e  between  a  tutor 
•od  o  cmmlor,  in  ewntial  distinction  lies  in  this, 
that  the  curator  was  specially  the  j^uardian  of  pro- 
perty, though  in  the  case  of  a  furiosus  be  must 
oliO  hoTO  Men  the  guardian  of  the  persra.  A 
curator  mn«t,  of  course,  be  le(?ally  qualified  for  his 
ftinc^nns,  and  he  was  bound,  when  aj^inted,  to 
neeept  the  dnty«  vakw  ho  had  lenio  legal  exemp* 
tion  (ejrcumttio).  The  curator  was  a1:«o  bound  to 
acooont  at  the  end  of  the  curatcla,  and  was  liable 
to  an  action  for  miscondncL 

The  word  cum  ha«  also  other  leyal  applications : 
» 1.  Cttra  boHorumt  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  a 
debtor,  wbirh  an  •eeofod  for  the  benrat  of  his 
creditors.  2.  Cmra  bonorum  d  tm/m,  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  being  pregnant  at  the  death  of  her 
husband.  3.  Ciwti  Asrarfiitatfi,  in  case  of  a  dispute 
as  to  who  is  the  heres  of  a  person,  when  his  sup- 
posed child  is  under  njre.  4.  Cura  hendiMis 
jucmtii^  in  the  case  of  a  property,  when  the  heres 
had  not  yet  declared  whether  ernot  ho  would  ac- 
cept the  inheritance.  .5.  Cum  f'frnnrtim 'I'^-nth, 'u\ 
the  case  of  property  of  an  abscut  ]:)en>oit  wliu  had 
appomted  no  manager  of  it  | 

Thia  view  of  the  cumtela  of  minors  is  from  an 
essay  b^  Savigny,  who  has  handled  the  whole 
auttter  m  a  way  equally  adnhfaUo,  both  for  tho 

•cientific  preriHiun  of  the  method  aixl  thf  force  and 
perspicuity  of  the  langun^o.  (  Fon  ti^m  iSchuiz  der 
MmderfHArujen^  Zeittekrt/t.  voL  X.  t  Savigny,  Pom 
Ii<  rir/,iiLC.  p.  10-2  ;  Gains  T^^P-  /W  xli.  ;  ' 

X>irk«  -n,  VtUrtuM^  &c  /uA.  v.  Fnig.  1  ;  Mac-  j 
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kolder,  LAfimrh  dffi  hvdorM  FfnitiiscKm  Ti-'t^Js^ 
i  5Wi,  Ate  (12th  cd.)  i  Thibaot,  Hywt^nm  det  /W 
deibni-/r«dUt,  §  788,  Ae.  9th  ed.  &&>   [G.  L.) 

CURATO'RES,  ^v-rr  public  ofT3ct.-rs  of  raj-i.  j« 
kinds  under  the  Kouutn  empire,  several  of  whom 
were  first  ortablidtod  by  Aogustoa.  (SaoL  A^gk, 
37.)  Tho  mm  npoftMt  of  them  wmm  9m  M- 

low;  — 

1.  CtrnATmina  Aimt  nr  RiPAninw,  who  had 

the  charge  of  tlie  na>-ijfation  of  the  Tilwr.  The 
duties  of  their  office  may  be  gathered  ^om  LTlpian 
(Dig.  49.  tk.  15).  It  WW  mkoacd  rerj  hamat- 
able,  and  the  persons  who  filled  it  loeoivad  afti^ 
wards  the  title  of  comites. 

2.  Ct'RATORXS  Annonab,  who  ppnrbfseed  omn 
■ad  oS  fcr  the  state,  and  ooU  it  agata  M  n  wmaU 
price  among  the  poorer  citiicns.    Tbej'  wrre  als^ 
calle<l    cnniiore3    nnetuli   f'ntmemti   94  oimL^  and 
(fiTwyai  and  i\aiu>¥ai.   (Dig.       dt  ft.  at.  18L  f 
Their  othce  l>elonpTf1  tn  the  prrmRotut  mutmtra ; 
that  is,  it  did  not  require  any  expenditure  id  a 
penan''s  private  poopeftjr:  hat  tho  uuatowo 
ceirt'd  from  the  state  a  sufficient  sum  of  xrurvry-  tn 
purchase  the  required  amount    (Dw.  50.  ul  ik 
a.  9.  i  ft.) 

TUS.] 

i.  CcrnATOua  KALSitDAitii,  who  had  dbo 

care  in  municipal  towns  of  the  hdmiiarut ;  that  m, 
the  books  which  contained  the  wMnet  of  tho  pcr- 
■om  to  whiNH  pnblk  money,  whidi  waa  aMit  nMituI 

for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  town,  waw  lot  oa 
interest  The  office  belonged  to  the  permmaiim 
mmmera,  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  s.  18.  §  2;  tit.  &  s.  Il 
§  7 ;  Hofaioeci.  Amtiq.  Rom.  iii.  15.  §  4.) 

officers  are  mentioned  in  inBcriptictns  fotind  in 
uici{>al  towns.  (OivUi,  Jmcrip.  No.  ^^40,  449L) 

5.  CuRAVonaa  LvDomvu,  who  had  die  eseeef 

the  public  pnme^.  Persons  of  rank  appear  to  hare 
been  usually  appointed  to  this  office.   (Tacit  A»a. 

xL  Sft,  siiL  22;  Suet  CU  27.)  In 
they  are  BMudlj  caUod 

6.  CvnATOMa  OmvM  Ptmuoontna,  who 

had  the  care  of  all  public  buildings,  ^r.r!  .\%  the 
theatres,  baths^  aquaedocts,  Ac,  and  i^jreed  vnh 
the  conttacton  far  all  neceesary  repairs  to  theak 

Their  duties  under  the  republic  were  diwrli.-ir.'r'i 
by  the  aediles  and  censon^  [CxNsoRas.j  Tbc^ 
an  freqoently  mentioned  hi  inscriptiooa.  (OrcOi, 
Insenp.  No.  24,  1506,2273.) 

7.  CiTRATOHBH  Rboionum,  wbo  had  the  cut 
of  the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was 
divided,  and  whose  duty  it  waa  to  prevent  all 
disorder  and  extortion  in  their  respectTTc  dis- 
tricts. This  otBce  vtja  first  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus. (Suet  A^.  30.)  There  were  usually  two  offi- 
cers of  this  kin4  for  enrh  Histrirt  ;  Alexander 
.Scverus,  however,  appears  to  have  ap{K>u)tcd  oidj 
one  for  each ;  but  these  were  persons  of  coosalat 
laik.  who  werp  to  have  jurisdiction  in  conjunction 
with  tho  pniefectos  urbi.  (  Lamprid.  AUnt.  Set.  H.) 
We  are  told  that  M.  Antoninaa,  among  otinr 
regulations,  javr  spi  rinl  iirections  that  the  aira- 
tores  regionuiu  should  either  punish,  or  biiz^ 
befin  the  pnwfeetno  nibi  for  Mnuahment,  all  pv 
sons  who  ex.'Kted  from  the  inhablt.\nt'»  uiorr  lb,m 
the  1<^  taxes.   (Jul.  CilapitoL  M,  A$Um.  12.) 

8.  CuRATonso  RniraaLicAn,  also  called  Lo> 
GisT.vK.  who  adiuinist<'n-d  the  lander!  propfrty 
of  munidpia.   (Dig.  50.  tit  8.    9.  i  2 ;  2.  Ut  14. 
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&fr.)  Ul|MB«»li» 

Cv^orii  RetpMeac. 

CU'RIA,  aignific*  both  a  dirinoo  ti  tlw  Roman 
wi  th»  place  of  aMcmbly  ftr  lOch  a  divi- 
IW".  Vtmof  ftjinolcipio*  of  th*»  wnrd  ht^ve  bfi  n 
f.^cpoard,  but  aoQe*eem«  tu  be  00  pUuxible  that 
vii^  cooneeu  it  witk  Ihe  Sabine  word  ftfirif  or 
-.^  •  (  whirnoe  th»<BP—  of  Jiuo  Qmttk  MMBg 

Each  of  tba  thm  flwiwl  Boanlian  tribe*, 

lie  Racinri,  Tities,  and  Lucerei,  was  subdivided 
icte  iO  curiae,  bo  that  tba  whole  body  of  the 
n>ifaa«  Am  HtricMM  wwn  iMM  into  SO 
ra-i^^  (Li*.  113;  D>.)nTi.  iL  7,  23  ;  Plat.  Rom. 
Is.f  The  plebeians  had  no  conmction  whatertr 
viihthe  cm,  and  the  dienta  af  ih«  palridana 

"•-^  r""*^ TT  '  f  the  fBffac  ill  a  pa<<;vr  sense. 
(feiLp.3&S^ed.  MiiD«r;camp.  Pathicii,  Gknh.) 
Ill  Ai  iKiabeta  dT  the  diflbrent  gentea  belonKing 
v>  onr  cnria  «efe  called,  in  respect  of  one  another, 
cunaia.  The  diTision  into  curiae  was  of  great 
f»iiual  iaipertaDce  in  the  earlicftt  times  of  Rome, 
far  tile  curiae  alone  eoolniied  those  Ail  were 
rsai  eiliz^Rs,  and  their  assembly  alone  was  the 
%>Umtf  n-presentative  of  ii^  whole  pec^le 
(CtwmA  cvmimilt  htm  whom  all  othtr  pamm 
n--"nU<L  The  senators  nnd  e^juite^  were  of 
oune  cluMiea  from  among  them ;  hut  tbeix  import- 
■Bc  vticspeciallj  manifeit  m  the  fel%ions  affairs 
rf  the  state.  Each  curia  as  a  corporation  had  its 
fttslisr  acia  (Feat.  pp.  174,  245 ;  Paul.  Diac 
f  41, 14  HBOerX  and  heaides  the  goda  of  the 


jH  d  t  tfii  r  divinities  and  with 


Foliu  ntes  and  ceremonies.  For  sach  zcligious 
pvpMs  each  eaiia  had  its  evn  place  of  worship, 

oEed  ctir.i,  which  at  first  nay  Lave  a)iitiiini'd 
^^iaag  tut  an  altar,  aAerwards  a  •aceilum,  and 
^■Bt  a  ttaOfti^  in  which  the  cariales  aMwmbled 
^  iW  p^irpose  3r  discussing  political,  financial,  re- 
^psoi  and  other  matters  (Paol.  Diac.  pp.  62, 
DioQjt.  iL  50.)  The  religious  aflkirs  of  each 
*^  were  taken  care  of  by  a  priest,  ciinb,  who 
snstcd  hr  another  called  ctirialis  Flnmen 
(fW.  Disc  p^  4a,  64 ;  Vawo,  Ik  L.  L.  v. 
^  46;  Dionys.  ii.  21  ;  caop^  CvRio.)  The  30 
csHMhsd  each  its  distinct  raune,  which  are  said 
bre  been  derired  from  the  names  of  the  Sabine 
VKBen  vbo  had  been  cafriad  off  by  the  Romans, 
*«*Jffe  il  is  ^TideDt  tliat  .Knme  derived  their  names 
^  ccmin  dtstricta  or  irom  ancient  eponymous 

ti  oaia  Titia,  Faacia,  Calahra,  ForienaiB,  Rapta, 
Vfl«M,  Tifata.  (Paul.  Diac  ppc  49,  j  Fest 
M/4  ;  Lhr.  L  18;  Dionys.  il  47  ;  Cic.  DsH» 
i^<.  \x.  8.)  The  political  importance  of  the  curiae 
f^k  is  jwpoition  as  that  of  the  plebeians  and 
m  Oe  Bobilitas  rose  ;  bat  they  still 
tp^iVtitu'd  the  religious  obsenrancea  of  their  cor- 
^**^o,  natO  in  the  end  these  abo  lost  their  im- 
^■•■i  "id  aloMst  fell  into  oblivion.  (Ov.  Fast, 

Ciois  ii  alio  uwd  to  designate  the  place  in 
^lieh  the  teoate  held  its  meeting)!,  such  as  curia 
Hortilia,  coria  Jalia,  coma  MarcelS,  curia  Pompeii, 
OetsTiag,  and  from  thi?  thrrr  gradually  arose 
"•esstoiDaf  caJiing  ilm  atiutc  lUtlt  in  the  Italian 
^»iu  cnriii,  but  never  the  senate  of  Rome.  The 
ren^eoee  of  the  Salii,  which  waj  dedicated 
J»  JJmi,  vss  likewiae  styled  curia.  (Cic  de  Dm. 
^  '^l  Oiim^  A  5|  PiM;  €ML  82;  eomp. 


cuRiusL  a;; 

Bedtesi  HaaA.  dtr  JOm,  AUertk  tel.  8.  part  k 

^81,&c)  (L.&J 

CU'RIA  (fiovKevriifHWy  ytpowtu),  in  archi- 
tecture. The  buildini^  in  which  the  highest  coun< 
cil  of  the  state  met,  m  a  Oredc  or  Latin  city,  ia 
described  by  VitruTius  as  being  adjacent  to  the 
a^ra  or  Jorum,  Its  form  was  quadrangular  j 
either  square  or  oblong.  If  aqoanp,  its  height  was 
one  and  n  half  times  its  length  :  if  oblong,  the  height 
woa  halt  the  sum  of  the  leugth  and  breadth.  Thus, 
a  senate  house  40  feet  M|iiaie  would  be  60  feet 
hijfh  :  and  one  'iO  fri  t  hy  40  would  hv  '0  fert  h^^h  : 
which  are  sooiewhat  remarkable  proponions.  Half 
wqr  eeah  wall  tfwfe  was  a  projecting  shelf  or 
cornice  to  prevent  the  voi<-.:'  bt  ing  lost  in  the  height 
of  the  building.  Yitruvius  says  nothing  ofwJumna 
hi  the  earto,  but  we  knew  that  fa  lorae  Oieek 
senate  houses,  as  in  that  at  Phocls,  there  wen- 
ruws  of  columns  down  each  side,  Tery  near  the  wall 
(Pans.  Tiii.  32,  x.  5),  and  this  also  was  the  case  at 
Pompeii.  A  sort  of  religious  character  was  con* 
ceiveid  to  belong  to  the  seimtc  house  ;  and  there 
were  often  statues  of  the  gods  placed  m  it.  (I'aus. 
Lc)  Respecting  the  three  caruie  at  Rome,  the 
Hostilia,  the  Jiilin,  nnd  the  Ponpoiann.  "ee  Dili,  of 
Gr.  and  Horn.  Geotf.  art.  Roma,  (\  itruv.  v.  2  j 
Stieglita,^rejkao^  1^  AidbMi<,ToL  iil  p.21  ;  Hirt, 
Lekre  d,  GMiude,  pp.  186— 1B8).  [P.  &] 
CURIA'TA  COMl'TIA.  [Comitu.] 
CUmO,  the  penon  who  flood  atthe  hoid  of  a 
curin.  nnd  had  to  Trniiagc  its  afibirs,  especially 
those  of  a  religious  nature  (Dionya.  ii.  79  65  } 
Varra^  De  L,  L.  y.  15,  32,  ti.  6) :  fa  their  ad- 
ministratinn  he  was  assisted  by  another  priest, 
called  flamen  cnrinlis.  (PauL  Diac  p.  64  ;  Dionya 
n.  21,64.)  At  than  were  thirty  cDiiae,  tile  nmiiMr 
of  curiones  was  likewise  thirty,  and  they  formed  a 
college  of  priests,  which  was  headed  by  one  of 
than  bearing  the  title  of  eario  faractsnm  (Paul. 
Diac  p.  126  ;  Lir,  xxrii.  8.)  He  was  elected  m 
the  comitia  cmiata,  and  had  authority  over  the 
curiae  as  well  as  over  the  curionea.  It  need  hardly 
be  obserrad,  that  the  office  of  cjrio  could  not  W 
hHd  bv  nny  one  except  a  patnVinn  ;  nt  n  com* 
p(U.iliv»>iy  late  time  we  indetd  hud  now  and  then 
a  plebeian  in  v  cstcd  with  the  office  of  ctirio  maxiraoa 
(Lir.  xxviL  8,  xxxiii.  42),  but  this  only  shows  how 
much  the  ancient  institution  of  the  curiae  had 
then  lost  of  its  original  meaning  and  importwiee  ; 
:iTid  at  tlie  time  when  the  plebeians  had  gained 
access  to  priestly  dignities,  the  ollice  of  curio  seema 
to  have  Men  looked  upon  fa  the  l^ht  of  any  other 
priestly  dignity,  and  to  have  Vu  rn  c  iif-  rnd  upon 
plebeians  no  less  than  upon  patriciaus.    [L.  S.] 

CUIUUS  (Mi>pios),  signifies  generally  the  per* 
son  that  waa  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  such 
members  of  a  family  as  the  law  presumed  to  be 
incapable  of  protecting  themselres  ;  as,  forfaatane^ 
minors  and  slaves,  and  women  of  all  ages.  Fathers, 
therefore,  and  guardians,  husbands,  the  nearest 
male  relatives  of  women,  and  masters  of  families, 
would  all  bear  this  title  in  reapeot  of  the  vicarioaa 
functions  eTeirised  by  them  m  hfhalf  of  the  re- 
spective objects  of  their  care,  i  he  qualifioitiona 
of  all  these,  in  reipeet  of  which  they  can  he  oo«- 
bined  in  one  clasi,  dt»';igtuited  by  the  term  cwntw, 
were  the  male  sex,  years  of  discretion,  freedom, 
and  when  citixens  a  sufficient  ohafO  ef  the  firanchiie 
(iwiTifila)  to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  law 
courts  as  plaintiflh  or  defendants  in  behalf  of  their 
•eitnl  chaiges  |  fa  the  am  of  tht  cMHnahefag  ». 
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SBcidpnt  alien,  the  deficiency  of  fruk^iw  would  be 
■applied  by  his  Athenian  potron  {wpoardrTis). 
The  duties  to  be  performed,  and  in  default  of  their 
ptrformanoe,  tk«  penaltiei  incurrad  by  guardians, 

and  the  pn)eecdin)fs  as  to  thoir  appointment,  are 
mentioned  under  their  morv  UMuai  title  [EriTRO- 

The  busineM  of  those  who  wer  ^  more  efpecially 
deaicnated  cmrii  in  the  Attic  laws,  was  to  protect 
tiM  nUmta  «f  vwmb,  wlMther  ipiMtanar  widows, 
or  persons  separated  fn>in  their  hnsbands.  If  a 
cititen  died  intestate,  leaving  an  orphan  daughter, 
Ibe  ten,  or  tha  fltther,  of  tha  daceated  waa  boand 

t)  siipi-lv  her  with  a  sufficient  dowry,  and  j^ive  her 
in  marriage  s  and  take  can  both  for  bis  own  lake 
nd  tkal  of  kh  mod,  tlMl  tha  boafaaad  vada  a 
pniper  settlement  in  rettn  ioK  what  his  bride 
brought  him  in  the  way  of  dower  {iworlfjiifixa^ 
Uarpocr.).  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band or  of  a  divorce,  it  I'l-came  the  duty  of  the 
euritDt  that  hjid  hetnithed  her,  t  i  rt'celve  her  Ijack 
and  recover  the  dowr^',  or  at  all  events  ali- 
mony from  the  husband  or  his  represenlBtivat.  If 
the  father  of  the  woman  had  died  intestate,  with- 
out leaving  such  relations  as  above-mentioned  sur- 
viving, these  diitiet  dawdved  «pM  tba  next  of 
kin,  who  had  alao  the  option  of  marrying  her  him- 
■elfj^  and  takqg  her  fortune  with  her,  whether  it 
were  great  cTMBalL  (fimm^Jh  J.H.  AA.y^A9.) 
If  the  fortune  was  small,  and  he  was  unwilling  to 
marry  her,  he  was  obliged  to  make  up  its  defici- 
aneies  aecordiag  to  a  regulation  of  Solon  (Dera. 
A  Moeart  p.  1068)  ;  if  it  were  larire  he  miuht,  it 
appears,  sometimes  even  take  her  away  from  a 
husband  to  whom  she  had  been  married,  in  the 
lifetima  and  with  the  consent  of  her  father. 

There  were  vnrinng  laws  for  the  protection  of 
Senialc  oq>han8  a^Miust  the  neglect  or  cruelty  of 
their  kinsmen  ;  as  one  of  Solent  (Diod.  xii. 
p.  t'^JO,  wlnTehy  they  could  mmpol  their  kinsmen 
to  endow  or  many  them  ;  and  another  which  atier 
dMT  nanriMa  cnahlad  any  Atheniaii  to  bring  an 
action  KaKwffftus,  to  protect  them  against  the 
oruelly  of  their  husbands  (Petit.  Att.  d.  543)  ; 
aad  tna  ardhon  was  spedany  antraslad  wna  cAdal 
power  to  interfere  in  their  bohalf  upon  all  occasions. 
(Denue.  A/ooorf.  p.  1076.)  (.KAKoaia.]  LJ*&^J 

CURRUS  (Spfia),  a  chariot,  a  car.  These 
terms  appear  to  have  denoted  t)io>c  two-wheeled 
vehicles  for  the  carriage  of  persons,  which  were 
open  orerhead,  thus  differing  fimn  u«  ear7Mii<tim, 
and  closed  in  front,  in  which  they  differed  from 
the  eisium.  The  most  essential  artiolaa  in  the 
construction  of  the  cumu  were :  — • 

1.  The  aa/jrv  (Ain-vO,  or  rim  ;  and  It  ii  aaoofd- 
injjly  wen  in  nil  the  chariots  which  are  represented 
either  in  this  article  or  at  pp.  101,238.  [An'tyx.] 

2.  The  oWe,  made  of  oak  (^^uwr  H^^t  Horn.  Ik 
T.  83}1,  imitated  by  Virgil, _/<i<;iMia  <m«,  (itorp.  iii. 
172),  and  sometimes  also  of  ilex,  ash,  or  elm. 
(Pint  B.  N.  xtL  84.)  Tba  axle  was  firmly  fixed 
iindcr  the  body  nf  the  chariot,  whii  h,  in  reference 
to  this  ciroimstauce,  was  called  inrtprtptu,  and 
whidi  waa  ofkao  auida  of  widcct-wwic,  iadoiad 
Vf  tha  irraC  (Hen.  ML  ^xiSL  9$$,  U»  i  Has. 

i.  The  wkteU  (icvirXa,  rpoxoL,  rotae)  revolved 
Upon  the  axle  as  in  modem  carriages  ;  and  they 
were  prevented  from  coming  off  by  the  insertion  of 
'  pins  f  wsp^roi,  f/ttfoXoi)  into  tha  astranitiea  of  the 
aito  (da^at"^)*  Tbtfam  «£«he  whad  w«i««a 


CXTBRUSb 

follows:  —  (a)  The  •one,  called  vX^i/^in^  (ITtoi 
IL  v.  726,  xxiiL  339  ;  Ilea.  SemL  309),  XMwil 
modioluM  (Plin.  //.  N.  ix.  S>.  Tha  twahMt  tn 
are  founded  on  the  rt^-mblance  of  Aa  nave  te  i 
modius  or  bushel  (6)  The  irffJcef^  (rrrjuax  (litenDr, 
the  /rt/s\  radii.  The  iiumUiT  of  spokes  of  eaoi«c 
ditTered  in  different  whaela.  On  one  occasun  «< 
rend  of  i  i;:ht  ( oirraitnj^ua,  //.  t.  723).  (e)  The  s, 
frvt  (Hum.  //.  V.  724).  This  wascommoolj  cu^ 
of  some  flexible  and  dastic  wood,  aodi  as  psflw(il 
iv.  482 — 486),  or  the  wild  fig,  which  waaaL«oc<'^ 
for  the  rim  of  the  chonot  ;  hesu  was  applied  to  sisal 
in  producing  the  requisite  cnrvntnra.  (AniS7, 
38,  comfvared  withTheocrit.  xxt.  247—251.)  T-f 
felly  was,  however,  compoaed  of  srpaxate  pucdi 
edledan»(a^n«t,  lies.  rj^««/NM»  426).  Hoid 
{L  c.)  e^-idcntly  intended  to  recommend  ihM  I 
wheel  should  consist  of  four  pieces.  (</) 
iwiawrpw^  catithus.  Homer  (TZ.  v.  725) 
the  chariot  of  IIi  ra  as  having  a  tireof  broosesfA 
a  golden  felly,  thus  placing  the  harder  metal  ia  S 
pukiciun  to  resist  friction,  aiid  to  protect  lhi>  mfta. 

4.Th«jMfe(^«pdi,taM).  UwmfaAjUfi 
at  its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle ;  and  at  tW 
other  end  (iuKpo^vfuov)  the  pole  was  attaciwd  II 
tha  yoke  dther  by  a  pin  {JipMOjtt\  as  shswaii 
the  chariot  encrraved  belaw,  9t  hf  tha  BM  dnpv 
and  bands  [JugumJ. 

All  tha  parte  now  wiMacwtad  ara  aean  ia  a 
ancietjt  chariot  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  a  v^- 
sentation  of  which  is  given  in  the  annexed  foo^ 


Carriages  with  two  or  even  three  pp^«*  JJ** 
used  by  the  Indians.  (AeschyL  y'«r«.  4i.)  Tw 
Greeks  and  RoauBS,  an  the  other  hand, 

never  to  have  tised  more  than  one  p<i'«" 
yoke,  and  the  curms  thus  cmistnicted  *^ 
monly  diawn  by  two  hanea,  whSeh  were  stttcM 
to  it  bv  their  necks,  and  therefore  called 
fcwai  (Horn.  IL  v.  19&,  x.  473),  evn>9^^  (X^^ 
BO.  L  2.  §  1),    gemini  jogdcs  "  (Vii?.  Af.  ^'I; 
280),  "  equi  bijoges  *  {Gtory.  iil  91).    If  ^ 
hone  was  added,  as  was  not  imfrequently  tlx  «*f» 
H  was  fastened  by  traces.    It  may  have  b«a 
tended  to  take  the  place  of  either  of  the  yoke  hsW* 
(  TwTTOi),  which  might  happen  t.>  i..' 

The  horse  so  attached  was  called  xa^o^J.  Guj" 

M  iWUgm  mifkknmilt,  vdLt  f^M?)  kaP' 
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loAti  t«t>  dnvin^  of  chariots  with  three  horM>«, 
fin  Etnucmo  rrutt  in  the  collection  at  Vienna. 
Tk*  Irnt  wm^^^of^es  u  placed  on  the  right  of  the 
twjvke  hones.  (  See  woodcut)  We  also  observe 
tiKes  pwsin^  between  the  two  iyrvyts^  and  pro- 
ecedisf  from  the  front  of  the  chariot  on  each  side 
thr  Biddle  horse.  These  probably  assisted  in 
Btachin^  the  third,  or  extra  horse. 


Th«  latin  name  for  n  chariot  and  pair  was 
Kw.  When  a  third  borse  was  added,  it  was 


called  triffa  ;  and  by  the  same  analog  a  chariot 
and  four  was  called  quadrigae  ;  in  Greek-  rtrpao- 
pla  or  TtSfHTWoi. 

The  horses  were  commonly  harnessed  in  a 
quadriga  after  the  manner  already  represented,  the 
two  strongest  horses  being  placed  under  the  yoke, 
and  the  two  others  fastened  on  each  side  by  means 
of  ropes.  This  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  epi- 
thets aupouoi  or  a«tptuf>6pos^  and  funalis  or  funa- 
riusy  for  a  horse  so  attached.  (Isid.  Orig.  xviiu 
35.)  The  two  exterior  horses  were  further  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  as  the  right  and  the  left 
trace-horse.  In  the  splendid  triumph  of  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Actiom,  the  trace-horses  of  his  car 
were  ridden  by  two  of  his  young  relations.  Tibe- 
rius rode,  as  Suetonius  relates  {Tift.  6.)  tiuisteriore 
/unali  equo,  and  ^larcellus  dtJcieriore  funali  equo. 
As  the  works  of  ancient  art,  especially  fictile  vases^ 
abound  in  representations  of  quadrigae,  numerous 
instances  may  he  observed,  in  which  the  two 
middle  horses  {6  fi4<Tos  8({tbt  Kal  6  fidaos  iLpitrrt* 
pi^Sy  Schol.  in  An$topk.  Nub.  122)  are  yoked  to- 
gether as  in  the  bipae  ;  and,  as  the  two  lateral 
ones  have  collars  (Ktwaiya)  equally  with  the  yoke- 
horses,  we  may  presume  that  from  the  top  of  these 


P"***^  the  ropes  which  were  tied  to  the  rim  of 
tfc*  or,  si)d  by  which  the  trace-horses  assisted  to 
^*  it  The  first  figiirc  in  the  annexed  woodcnt 
■  the  chsriot  of  Aurora,  as  painted  on  a  vase  found 
"  ''■'■^  ( Gerhard,  iiUr  LichtcfotthfUen^  pi.  iii. 

I.)  The  reins  of  the  two  middle  horses  pass 
^^fwigh  rings  at  the  extremities  of  the  yoke.  All 
■tpvticalan  which  have  been  mentioned  arc  still 
distinctly  teen  in  the  second  figure,  taken 
»  tenaKiotta  at  Vienna.    (Ginzrot,  vol.  ii. 
PP- 107,  108.)  It  represents  a  chariot  overthrown 
fmiag  the  goal  at  the  circus.    The  charioteer 
Wlen  backwards,  the  pole  and  yoke  arc 
op»"ardj  into  the  air  ;  tne  two  trace-horses 
»»«  &Ileo  on  their  knees,  and  the  two  yoke- 
»w  pnmcing  on  their  hind  legs. 
If  »e  uiaj  rely  on  the  evidence  of  numerous 
of  art,  the  cmrus  was  sometimes  drawn  by 
■w  W»>>s  without  either  yoke  or  pole  ;  for  we  see 
of  thetn  diverging  to  the  right  hand  and  two 
left,  as  in  the  cameo  in  the  royal  collection  of 
wrtia,  which  exhibits  Apollo  surrounded  by  the 
•j!"*  of  the  zodiac.    If  the  ancients  really  drove 
th«  qosdrigae  thus  harnessed,  we  can  only  suppose 
ucchshotaer  to  have  checked  its  speed  by  pulling 
J^tbe  horses,  and  leaning  with  his  whole  body 
Iwwinls,  so  as  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  car  at 
*•  hiadenaost  border  scrape  the  ground,  an  act 


and  an  attitude  which  seem  not  unfrequently  to  be 
intended  in  antique  representations. 

The  currus,  like  the  cisium,  was  adapted  to 
carry  two  persons,  and  on  this  account  was  called 
in  Greek  il<ppos.  One  of  the  two  «-as  of  course 
the  driver.  He  was  called  V'oxor,  because  he 
held  the  reins,  and  his  companion  wapoASdrrfs, 
from  going  by  his  side  or  near  him.  Though  in  all 
respects  superior,  the  wapaiSdrrit  was  often  obliged 
to  place  himself  behind  the  rjyioxus.  He  is  so  re- 
presented in  the  bigae  at  p.  101,  and  in  the  Iliad 
(xix.  397)  Achilles  himself  stands  behind  his  cha- 
rioteer, Automedon.  On  the  other  hand,  a  per- 
sonage of  the  highest  rank  may  drive  his  own  car- 
riage, and  then  an  inferior  may  be  his  vapaiSdrtis^ 
as  when  Nestor  conveys  Machaon  (irdp'  Si  Maxdwy 
fieUrf^  IL  xi.  512,  517),  and  Hera,  holding  the 
reins  and  whip,  conveys  Athena,  who  is  in  full 
armour  (v.  72U — 775).  In  such  cases  a  kindness, 
or  even  a  compliment,  was  conferred  by  the  driver 
upon  him  whom  he  conveyed,  as  when  Diony- 
sius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  "  himself  holding  the  reins 
made  Plato  his  wapmSd-nisr  (Aelian,  V.H.  iv. 
18.) 

Chariots  were  frequently  employed  on  the  field 
of  battle  not  only  by  the  Asiatic  nations,  but  also 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  age.  The  ioio-r^tj, 
i.  e.  the  nobility,  or  men  of  rank,  who  were  corn- 
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plete  suits  of  amour,  all  took  their  chariots  with 
them,  aiid  in  an  engnKciiient  pliced  themselves  in 
front.  In  the  Homeric  Itattles  we  find  that  the 
horseman,  who  for  the  purpose  of  usin;;  his  weapons, 
and  in  oooMNiucnce  of  the  weight  of  his  armour,  is 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  piaee  of  ■rapcu- 
(cinir  (se«  above  the  woodcut  of  the  triga),  often 
assails  ur  challenges  a  distant  foe  from  the  chariot  ; 
but  that,  when  be  encounters  his  adversary  in 
dose  cimibat,  they  both  dismount,  **  springing  from 
their  chariots  to  the  ground,"  and  leaving  tiiem  to 
the  care  of  the  v*''*'X<"-  'ii-  xvi-  ^-7, 
rrii.  480 — 1«3  ;  Hes.  .Va/.  J/rre.  370— .'{?•.'.) 
As  soon  as  the  hero  had  finished  the  trial  of  his 
strength  with  his  opfKincni,  he  returned  to  his 
chariot,  one  of  the  chief  lues  of  which  htis  to  rescue 
kim  from  danger.  These  chariots,  as  repre-wnted 
on  ba.vrelicfi  and  fictile  vasi-s,  were  exceedingly 
light,  the  IxkIv  ofu-n  consisting  of  little  l>csid(>s  a 
rim  Histened  to  the  bottom  and  tn  the  axle.  Thus 
we  find  Dioini-d,  in  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the 
ent'tny's  camp,  deliberating  whether  to  draw 
awny  the  splendid  chnriut  of  Uhe«us  by  the  pole, 
or  to  carry  it  olf  on  his  shoulder.  (//.  x.  .7(>3 — oOS). 

In  later  times  the  chariots  were  chielly  em- 
ployed in  the  jmblic  games.  Their  form  was  the 
same,  except  that  they  were  m'>rc  eii-gatitly  di-co- 
rated.  Chariots  wen?  not  nuich  use<l  by  the  Uo- 
nians.  The  most  splendid  kind  were  the  quad- 
rigae, in  whieh  the  Homiui  generals  and  emperors 
nide  when  they  triumphed.  Tlie  body  of  the 
triumphal  car  u-as  cylindrical,  ns  we  ottcn  sec  it 
refirescnted  on  medals.  It  wa.i  enriched  with 
gold  {aureo  eurru,  Flur.  i.  5  ;  llor.  K/hmI.  ix.  'J'J) 
and  ivory  (Ov.  Tri*l.  iv.  '2.  G'.i,  I'uitt.  iii.  4.  Wh). 
The  utmost  skill  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor 
was  employed  to  enhance  its  beauty  and  sptendoiu*. 
More  particularly  the  extremities  of  the  axle,  of 
the  pole,  and  of  the  yoke,  were  highly  wrought  in 
the  form  of  animals'  heads.  Wreaths  of  laurel 
were  sometimes  hung  round  it  (vurrum  lnuritit- 
rum,  Claudian,  JM  Lmi<l.  .ViV.  iii.  20,  Trrt.  (  oris. 
Honor,  I.W),  and  were  also  fixed  to  the  head*  of 
the  four  snow-white  horses.  (Mart.  vii.  7.)  The 
car  was  elevat4.>d  so  that  he  who  irinm[ilied  might 
be  tile  most  conopicuous  {H^rson  in  the  prcMressiun, 
and  for  the  same  n-iuon  he  was  ubiigetl  to  st^ind 
ereet  (in  curru  rtuntit  ftturno,  Ovid, /.  r.).  The 
triumphal  cir  had  in  general  no  pole,  the  burses 
beitig  led  by  men  who  were  stationed  at  their 
heads. 


Chariots  executed  in  terra  cotta  (ipmJruiar 
fietiUi^  I'lin.  U.  A',  xxviii.  -1),  iji  bruuie,  or  in 


CYATHUgi 

niarble,  an  example  of  which  last    !•  ahcnrn  ■ 

the  preceding  woodcut  from  an  ancient  chari 
in  the  Vatican,  ucre  among  the  most  bewitif 
ornaments  of  temples  and  other  public  edifiee 
No  pains  were  s|iared  in  their  deoontiaii  ;  an 
Pliny  informs  us  {H.  N.  xxxir.  19)  that  aoc, 
of  the  most  eminent  artists  were  rmployed  upu 
them.  In  numerous  instances  khvy  «-ere  <li! 
signed  to  jjerpetnate  the  fiune  of  thoae  who  ha 
conquered  in  the  chariot-race.  (Paua.  rL  lO.)  A 
the  emblem  of  victory,  the  qaadrigm  w  •ome 
times  adopted  by  the  Uomans  to  grace  the  trium 
phal  arch  by  being  placed  on  ita  sununit ;  an< 
even  in  the  private  houses  of  great  £uaQir<! 
chariots  were  displayed  as  the  indications  of  nnk 
or  the  memorials  of  conquest  and  of  trinmph 
(Juv.  viii.  -A.)  [J.  Y.J 

CUR.SO'HE.'*,  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  t* 
nm  before  the  carriage  of  their  maaten,  for  tlx 
same  purpose  as  our  outriders.  Tb<>j-  wrere  noi 
used  during  the  time*  of  the  republic,  but  apprai 
to  have  first  come  into  &shion  in  the  middle  of  tb^ 
first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  The  slarci 
employed  for  this  purpose  appear  to  hare  fre- 
quently been  Numidians.  (Setiec  £p.  87,  ICti  : 
Marc.  iii.  47,  xii.  'li  ;  Petrou.  28.)  The  word 
cursoros  was  also  applied  to  all  alaTes,  whoia 
their  nuutcrs  employed  in  carrying  letters,  mr*- 
snges,  &c  (SueU  A^<t.49,  Tit.B  ;  Tacit.  Aarie^ 
43.) 

CrRSlTS.  rrmctTg.] 
CUKU'LIS  StLLA.    [Sblla  Ccrctlis.] 
CI  STO'DKS.    [CoMiTiA,  p.  336,  b.] 
Cl'STO'DEii,    CUSTO'DIAE.  [Caktma, 
p.  2.50.  b  ] 

CIT.ST()S  I'RniS.  [Prabfictus  Urbl] 
CY'ATIIl/'S  («(oaflo»),  is  one  of  the  nun)rn>a5 
words,  containing  the  element  trv,  and  signifving 
something  hollow :  it  is  applied,  for  example,  t« 
the  hollow  of  the  hand.  Its  general  meaning  is  a 
eu/i  of  any  kind  ;  and  it  constantly  occurs  aa  the 
name  of  a  sort  of  drinking  vessel  used  by  the  Ra- 
mans, who  borrowi-d  it  fnim  the  Greeks  (Varro, 
lie  l.inii.  /.at.  v.  !  J4,  ed.  Miiller)  ;  but  w'hetb<-r 
it  designates  the  cup  out  of  which  the  wine  was 
dnmk.  or  the  small  ladle  by  mesms  of  which  it 
was  transferred  from  the  mixing-bowl  (<r^«rr^) 
into  the  drinking-cup,  is  a  disputed  point.  Ort-IH 
ass4-rts  that  it  is  tierer  used  in  the  latter  •ens<% 
and  that  the  Indie  was  called  Mxi^ts,  nr  trmlLt 
vitHiria  {Ad  llorut.  Cktrm,  iiL  8.  13).  But  th« 
|4issnge8  in  which  the  word  occurs  bear  nut  tb« 
opinion  of  Decker,  that  the  ladle  was  called  <y~ 
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lafm,  (Stt  tlie  Lerieoiu  of  Scott  and  Liddell, 
■Ar  tad  Jacobiu,   and   Facciolati;  Becker, 
rAi  Two  of  th««e  cjTUhi 

m  ^^prr-f :.-.<!  it  the  preceding  woodcut,  fiom 
#e  itorioBioQ,  ToL  ir.  pL  J2.  They  were 
*ww»  «r  nlTer.  The  cyaAm*  u  re- 
t«  a  mearore  of  the  quantity  of  wine 
^Akk^fttaaa  dnmk-  (Hor.  Confi.  iii.*8.  13,  19. 
H.)  A  Acre  was  appointed  to  supply  the  diiak- 
faf-cBjw  of  the  banqueters  by  meani  of  the  ^ 
ft"-  <Hur.  rami.  i.  29.8;  SmL 
*T.  SkL  bu  46.) 


•anrri.  f»r  n  cup  for  clipping  (Aristopk  Zft. 
4*4.  /  W,  542  ;  Aristot.  i'rott.  ix.  9), 

^(riiw  waa  a  definite  nenoM,  "wfth  both 
liy  rirepk*  and  the  Romans,  contiining  one-twelfth 
ciiae  aartwwtt.  It  wma  the  imcmi,  conaidered  with 
»^  te  tW  iM     the  uk ;  hmcB  we 

*^j^u6«  for  a  vc5s  1  containing  the  »ixth 
«fj*«J««terii(«,  or  two  OfoUd,  qmdnms  for  one 

'^r  f.vc  ryuMi,  &c.  (Warm.  De  Ponderi- 
t^  MtmrnrU,  etc  j  UoMej  Om  Aacmt  WeiffhU^ 

[P-S.] 

'  ^  CI.  AS  («vitAdb),  a  eireokr  robe  won  bj 
waaai,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  xvna 


n<  inlaid  with  gold.  (Prop.  ir.  7.  40.)  Alex- 
ar  ier  &evcrua,  m  lUa  other  attempt!  tD  Mliain  the 
*^        "ge,  ordained  that  women  should 
1"<M«  only  one  cyclas  each,  and  that  it  should 
be  adorned  with  more  than  six  tmdae  of  gold, 
■  '^I'-r.  .Vr.  41.)     The  orlas  appears  to 
*■*•  WcB  luually  made  of  some  thin  material 
M  m  «yUe»  Jvf,  H  SW).    It  Is  nlaled, 
•a-Tj  otS.T  inntancei  of  Caligula's  effeminacy, 
te  ioDtetiiDca  went  into  poUic  ia  a  aannent 
i'thi.dacTiptioo.  (Saeta/aaL) 
CYCLOPEL\.  [ARCHiTwmmAj. 

Ma  (avpui),  in  architectuTCi|aa  lyai^awaTe- 
Mdding,  oondsting  of  two  coma,  the 
ivc  and  the  other  conrex.    There  were 
ejrma  rrcfa,  which  was  eoDcare  above, 
^  h^w^  thaa,      and  the  nvena, 

^K-b  ?ra«  convex  abore  and  eBMBTO  belofW,  thus, 
J'   The  diminotire  cymatittm  or  eumatium  {xvfjA- 
lued,  and  is  indeed  the  more  common 
The  original  form  of  the  ejfmatimm,  was, 
■•^•'W.  a  •implc  hollnw  (the  eavetto)  thus 

cilied  the  cymntium  Doricum^  and  the 
the  epmatimm  LeManm.    ( Aewrh.  /V.  70,  ed. 
Bdckh-Cofy./iuer.  vol  I  p.  '2Hi  ;  Vitrur, 
■•1    5.  §  7,  Schn.  iv.  6.  i  2—6  ;  Gniter, /user. 
Mmi;  MiUler,^f«ijb<.AJrMiii;|374;llaiidi, 
w.      HSm.  Bamori,  pp^  6^  7 1  fo  tBOnpIes,  see 
»«t»ofiles«p,326.  fP.S.1 
CYMATIUM.  fCrvA.! 
CYMn.V  (Kdfxtti)  18  derived  from  KiftSos^  m 
^"iilov,  aad  is  employed  to  signify  anj  small  kind 
f  "I  hStmy  riTere,  Ac  (Cic;  Dt  iii. 

H;       vi.  303.)   It  appears  to  hi  ' 
^  Boe  as  the  ixdrtov  and  scu^Nla* 

CTIfBALUM  (idiytfaAor),  a 
^  T t.  in  the  shape  of  two  half  globea,  which 
iieid  one  in  each  ImumI  by  the  peifbraer,  and  played 
^  Wtag  stnidc  against  each  other.  The  word  is 
^niinaUy  Greek,  being  deriTcd  from  K^piCof,  a 
■aav,  with  which  the  Latin  eymboy  rymbium^  ice. 
M>  to  be  eoonected.  Several  kinds  of  cymbals 
ne  (rand  oo  ocial  aamiments,  and  an  thia  other 


CTJIBALUM.  9Bt 

the  gnmunanans  and  lenesinipbaii ;  hut  the  de* 

Bcriptions  of  the  latter  are  so  vnijtip,  that  it  is  im* 
possible  to  identify  one  with  the  other.  A  hu^ 
chMi  of  qnndbals  was  termed  KpoifAorOy  whidh,  if 
they  were  really  distinct  from  the  rpi^roAo,  as 
Spohn  and  Lanipe  suppose,  cannot  now  be  exactlj 
described.  [Crotali'M.]  The  auMied  diawinf 
of  a  Kpoi  fia  is  t-ikrn  from  an  ancient  marMc,  and 
inserted  on  the  authority  of  Spohn  CMitcdLtec.  1. 
art.  e.  t»  44). 


The  Kp4fi6aXxi  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo  (161—164),  were  of  this  kind,  plnved 
on  by  a  chorus  of  Delians.  The  scabilla  or  Kpov- 
w4Cm  were  also  on  the  same  principle,  only  playad 
with  the  foot,  and  inserted  in  the  shoe  of  the  per- 
former ;  they  were  used  by  liute-players,  perhaps 
to  beat  time  to  their  music  (PoUox,  x.  Ub) 
Other  kinds  of  cymbals  were,  the  yrKaray^t  an 
invention  of  Archytas,  mentioned  by  Aristotle 
{Poi.  Tiii  6),  and  its  diminutive  wAoray^mor, 
which,  from  the  description  of  Julius  Pollux 
and  Hesychius  (s.  v.),  appears  to  have  been  a 
child's  rattle:  H*9mpu,  Um  two  parti  of  whieh 
Suidas  tells  us  (*.  v.)  were  made  of  different  mate- 
terials  for  the  sake  of  varie^  of  aoond :  kotvAcu, 
mcntioBed  in  the  fragments  of  Aeschylus,  with 
several  others,  noted  by  Lampe  in  his  work  !)« 
Qfmbalit,  hut  perhaps  without  sufficient  authority. 
The  crmha]  was  asuDjr  nude  in  tlie  ftm  of  twa 
half  globes,  cither  mmnng  off  towards  a  point  so 
as  to  he  giaq>ed  tgr  the  whole  hand,  or  with  a 


handle.  It  was  commonly  of  hronse,  but  some- 
times of  baser  matcnal,  to  wUdi  Aristephaasi 
nUadsa  {Rum,  1S06).  The 
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DAKDALA. 


DAMARETION. 


•f  a  r^'mlm]i«tria  U  taken  from  nn  nnckot  aarillb, 
andgiven  on  the  authority  uf  I«ain{>o. 
-  Tm  cymbal  WW  •  vrrj  anci* nt  in^tniment, 
"brinsT  tis«  <1  in  the  wnrship  of  Cvl"'!"^,  Ricchu*, 
Juno,  and  all  the  earlier  deities  of  the  (irccion  and 
RouHi  nytholupj.  It  pTobabir  came  firom  the 
Kiv^t,  friim  whence,  throuirn  the  Phixri'Riana,  it  was 
conveyed  to  Spain  (compare  Martial*  Batttea 
ChHMfa).  Ameof  tli«  J«w*  it  appean  (from 
2  Cliroii.  V.  12,  IS;  Nrhem.  xiL  27)  to  have  been 
an  inatrumeut  in  oMnmon  u«e.  At  Uome  we  Arat 
bear  of  it  in  lArfn  aeeoiiDt  of  Ike  Btaehie  orgiest 
which  were  introduced  from  Etrurix  (xxxix.  !^.) 

For  nttmm^  which  loiae  have  referred  to  the 
dan  of  nrmWu,  tee  Siflraaic.  [U.  J.J 

CYUnEIS  (iti5p«#i»).  [AxoNBS.] 

CYZICK'NT^S  OECUS.  [Douvn}. 

CYZiCKiNUS  NUMAIUS.  tSxATaaj. 


D. 

DACTYIJOTITl*  r  A  (8o*TvXw^^),acaM or 
box  where  nngt  were  ke}>t.  (2y[art.  xL  Th« 
name  wa«  aIm  applied  to  a  calNMt  or  ooUccdun  «f 
jr-u  l  is.  ^Ve  learn  from  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxrvii.  .S), 
that  idcaunu,  the  ftc»-*oa  of  Sulla,  was  the  first 
pmon  at  Rmm  wIio  Bad  •  eotlMtiaii  af  tlilt  kind, 
nnd  that  his  wns  the  only  one  till  PonijK-y  brought 
to  Home  th<^  coUcctioa  ot  Mithridatca,  which  he 
plaefii  in  the  espitoL 

DA'CTYM'S  (Uktv\os\  a  H reek  men«ire» 
answering  to  the  Roman  digitiut  each  tignifyiug  a 
>hyw4wttrftt,  tnd  being  the  lixteestb  part  of  a 
foot.   [Pas.]    (See  the  Tables.)  [P.8.1 

DADU'CHUS.  [Elkusinia.] 

DAE'DALA  or  DAEDALEIA  (8af«oAo,  8oj- 
SdXcui),  were  namet  u»ed  by  the  (jlreeki  to  sig- 
nify tho«ie  early  works  of  art  whiih  were  nscribcd 
to  the  agu  of  Dacdaliii,  and  especiaHy  the  ancient 
wooden  statues,  ornamented  with  gUdhiK  and 
brif^ht  colmirs  and  real  drapprr,  which  were  the 
earliest  known  forms  of  ibe  ima^^es  of  the  ^ods, 
Sftct  the  men  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  which 
were  »t  first  used  for  ^ymboU  of  thnn.  (See 
iHcL  of  Grtek  and  Jiotmta  Utoff^  art.  lMedaIu$^ 
tol.  i.  n.  928.)  (P.S.] 

n  festival,  celchmted  in 
Bocotia  in  honour  of  Hera,  sumamcd  Hvfi^vofiini 

TMfIa  (Ptai.  iz.  2L  f  5).  Itt  origin  and  node 
of  celebration  are  thus  described  by  Pansiaiiias  (ix. 
&g  l,&c): — Hera  was onoe angry  with  Zvus,and 
withdie w  henelf  to  Eaboea.  2Seiu  not  being  able 
to  ^KTsiiaile  her  to  ri'ttini,  wont  to  CithaiTon,  wlio 
then  governed  Plataeac,  and  who  wa«  said  to  be 
oneqiuuled  tn  witdonu  He  ftdriied  Zeoi  to  get  a 
wooden  stittie,  to  dress  and  place  it  upon  a  chariot, 
and  to  say  that  it  vas  Plataca,  the  daughter  of 
Asopus,  whom  he  was  ^'oint;  to  marry.  Zeus  fol- 
lowed the  iidNice  of  Cithaeron,  and  no  iooner  had 
Hera  heard  of  her  huskuul's  projected  marrifii»e 
than  she  returned.  But  when,  on  approaching  the 
chariot  and  diaggtng  off  the  cxtrerings,  she  saw  the 
wooden  <!tatue,  she  was  pleased  with  ilie  device, 
and  became  reconciled  to  Zeus.  In  remembrance 
of  this  reconciliation  the  Plataeens  solemnised  the 
festival  of  the  daednln.  which  owes  its  name  to 
AaiSoAo,  the  nam  '  by  which,  in  ancient  timee, 
atatucs  were  designated.  (See  preeeding  artiek.) 
Pansanias  was  told  that  the  festiral  was  held 
•my  acvenlh  year,  but  he  believet  thai  it  took 


place  at  shorter  intervals,  thiVg^  hs  VmII 

to  discover  the  exact  lime. 

This  festival  was  celebrated  br  the  Platn^  ?a 
nlnnr,  nnd  was  calU'd  the  Itvfrr  i  AajJoA^ 

fuirpd),  and  was  celebrated  in  the  foliowxog  mmm 
ner :  —  In  the  Be^hhoDihoed  of  AlnfeoaeDe  wa 
I  the  preateil  oak-forest  of  Boeotix,  and  in  it  j 
number  of  oak  trunks.  Into  this  forest  the  Pl» 
tacna  went,  and  exposed  pieeea  ef  eoalc«d  aaeM  ti 
the  ravens,  attenti' ■  watching  upon  w  bich  tret 
any  of  the  birds,  after  taking  a  piece  of  the  raeai 
wonld  aettle ;  and  Ae  tieea  on  whieb  aaj  of  ibt 
ravens  settled,  were  cat  down  and  WCnd  ht$ 
daedala,  L  «.  roaghly  hewn  etatnea. 

The«7rra<  Daedata  (AaanPUi  /u^dAa),  in  tht 
celebration  of  which  the  PlataeMM  were  ^ined  hj 
the  other  Boeotians,  took  place  everr  sixtieth  vf-ar; 
because  at  oiie  time  whcu  the  Plauieam  w<erv  act- 
sent  from  their  country,  the  fiMlHnl  Ind  Mt  heei 
celcbmted  for  n  yvenod  of  sixty  years.    At  each  of 
the  lesser  l>Hedala  tourtven  statues  were  made  ia 
the  manner  described  aboTe,and  distributed  by  kft 
among  the  towns  of  I'lataeae,  Coronei.i,  The^taae, 
Tanagra,  Chaeroueia,  OrAemeaoe,  irf*badcia,  sad 
Thehee;  the  amaller  towne  todc  one  etatae  k 
common.    TTie  Boeotuini  assembled  on  the  bani# 
of  the  Asopus ;  here  a  statne  of  H«m  was  adocasd 
and  rtamA  on  a  chariot,  and  a  young  bride  led  the 
procession.    Tlie  B«x^^»tLan»  then  decided  bj-  ]jt 
in  what  order  they  were  to  iiom  the  procciisn, 
•ad  dieife  their  ehuiete  avaiy  from  tbn  river  and 
up  mount  Cithaeron,  on  the  summit  of  wbi<:h 
altar  waa  erected  of  M|uarc  pieces  of  wood,  fitted 
together  like  stenea.   This  altar  was  covered  wnh 
a  quantity  of  dry  wood,  and  the  tnwna.  ptfvoDs  of 
rHTik,  and  other  wealthy  indiridiTals,  offered  each 
a  heifer  to  Hera,  and  a  bull  tu  Zeus,  with  plenty 
of  wine  and  incense,  and  at  the  same  time  pfau-ed 
the  dnedala  upon  the  altar.    For  those  who  I'i  l 
not  possess  sothcient  means,  it  was  cui^to.'uary  u> 
offer  nnll  ■heep,  but  all  their  otTerinirs  wt-ne  knat 
in  the  same  manner  a*  ih'>«"  of  the  wealthier  j*'r- 
sous.    The  fixe  consumed  both  otfcring*  and  aJtar, 
and  the  koMBft  §m»  thni  kkdbd  waa  tttm  im 
and  wide. 

The  account  of  the  ungin  of  (ht*  dnedata  fci^ 
by  Pansanias  agrees  in  the  main  points  <x  ith  the 
story  related  by  PhiUirch  (<i;t«/  J-.'ust/j.  fJe  Pra*- 
paruL  Evamg,  tti.  p.  83,  and  FnM/m.  p.  759,  4.t 
ed.  Wytlenh.),  who  wrote  a  wmA  an  the  Plataeaa 
daedala  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  Plutarch  rr- 
prcscnts  Zeus  as  receiving  his  advice  to  deeeirs 
Hem  firan  Akkonenca ;  and  that  he  calls  As 

wooden  statue  by  which  the  goddess  was  to  i!  • 
ceived  Daedala,  instead  of  Pktaea.  Pltttaicb  aiso 
adda  eone  reauiria  mpeeting  the  meaning  ef  il* 

festival,  and  thinks  that  the  dispute  between  Z>^i> 
and  Hera  had  reference  to  the  physical  revolotiont 
to  which  Boeotia,  at  a  very  remote  period,  lisi 
been  stibjei^^t,  and  their  reconciliation  to  the  restof- 
ation  of  order  in  the  elements.  (See  Creoscl, 
S^boL  und  AfytkoL  ii.  p.  580,  and  MuUer's  Or^ 
ekom.  XK  216,  &c.  2d  edit)  [L.S.] 

Sicilian  coin,  respectii^  which  there  is  much  di»- 
pitiu  INodonia  tells  us  (xi.  26 )  that  afu  r  GeloB*li 
great  rtetory  oTcr  the  Carthaginians  at  Him*«,bis 
wife  Damarete  prevailed  upon  him  to  gmat  tbca 
moderate  tenaa  of  peace  j  and  that  the  Cktk* 
ginians,  n  tnken  of  their  pmti'nd.-'.  prevntri! 
Ikuuirete  with  a  golden  c»wa  of  one  Jmadnd 
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t^nts*  arolch t  :  npon  rewtrinj^  which,  shf  ^tniclc  ' 
ckecMa,  wuich  «u  cailed,  after  her,  ia^trtioy^ 
mi  vbkh  contained  tea  Attie  dttcfcmae,  ud  was 
ei'W-J  I'j  the  Sicilian!  »f i^irorrdEA trpoK,  fxom 
is»  ^fi^X.    (Comp^  SkiioL  ad  Pmd,  OL  u.  1.) 
Tit  ilM^  ia  laid  an— what  diflbnntir  hy  other 
rru^r*,  r.aniely,  that  Damarete  nnd  the  ladioa  of 
omm  gave  up  their  ontamenta  to  be  coined  into 
vwT,  to  atier  ta  supply  Oelon^  neeeantiea  daring 
the  nx.    {Pollux,  ix.  85  ;  Ilesych.  $.  r.  AviMipt- 
In  en  cpigiam  ascribed  to  Simonidca,  who 
aas  prf^wbhr  Hiring  at  the  court  of  Odon  at  this 
^  tiaie  (Sdiol  ad  PimiLPytK.  i.  155  ;  AntOt.  Pul. 
ri  I'll  ;  N'.).  19R,  Schnpidewin),  it  is  «iid  that 
G  ion  &nd  hii  brothers  dedicated  to  the  Pythian 
AfaBos  after  their  Tictory  over  the  Imbatians,  a 
tnptyd  Aaperlou  xp^°^%  ^r^crr  thcr^  cr\n  no 
^Mibt  xkm  Bentlev  is  nghi  ia  reading  Aofuzpcriou, 
i«t  it  is  not  eqoaify  certMB  whether  the  hist  two 
\at%  of  tbe  epigram  are  not  altogether  spurious. 
(Ciofk  Sehaeidcvin,  ad  Ax^and  Btkkh,  MeimL 
U^mmk  p>9M.)    M  all  etenta,  the  parage  is 
13  bdicatioD  of  toe  ntfbnn  tradition  nspocting 
*DaoHKtiaa  mU;"  the  exact  history  of 
vttdiiier  vccT  fittfe  oonaeqaenee  compared  with 
i4eoti£catinn  r,f -Ji.    ninare  to  which  the  sf:if< - 
atait  ttitz.    From  ail  the  discussion  of  this  point 
hf  Ktkhel,  MiDei^  Haisey,  Bockh,  and  odMn, 
t''         probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the 
CC4&  sas     gold  and  not  of  titeer  (although  coins 
sf  tfari  wdne  were  at  some  time  or  other  stmek 
c  ulvrr  also),  and  that  the  BUitements  which  give 
as  veight  as  fifty  Sicilian  iitraa,  or  ten  Attic 
inehmme,  are  to  be  understood,  not  literally  of  its 
fMtJ^  hot  of  iu  mtlme,  as  catfoaated  by  those 
tHrrr  :  in  short,  it  was  ft  pold  coin,  equal 
fa  nii<-  to  fifty  litrac  or  ten  Attic  drachmae  of 
•flw ;  tbat  is,  a  h*lf  stater.    (Eckhel,  Doct.  Xum. 

ToL  i    p  "2*0  :    HnsWT,  On  Ancient  Wcv/IUs^ 
^  ^7.  Alc  ■  B>ockh,  Mdrologucke  b'ntermuimHgm^ 
^»4.4lc)  [PA] 
D.\M1URGL  rUrMURail 
I>AM>iUM.    iMmnum  signi^M  generally  an^ 
«r  dneffe  which  •  perMn  hM  iBatMaed  in  hw 

pTrTvrrtT  ('damnum     datum,   fnrtiTm),  nr  damage 
wkick  be  has  resson  to  fear  (dunninu  infecUun). 
(D%.  M;  tit  2.  a^  2.)   nmmaa  aetaallT  done  is 
lien«ra'Iy  called  damnora  simply.    The  liahililj  to 
good  a  loaa  is  praestare  damnam. 
TUcaaHe  e(  damage  ate  either  ehanee,  aeci- 
dcot  (ajus),  or  the  firee  acta  or  orai&sions  of  rea- 
Ma^ik  human  beings.    (Dig.  9.  tit  2.  s.  5.  §  2.) 
IC  <3m  dnnnom  is  caused  by  the  just  exerdsc  of  a 
^t,  it  it  indirect.    In  any  other  case  it  is  direct 
•  iajoria  datum  ;  an<^  ^  h*Ti  it  i»  injuria  datum, 
nay  be  neither  floius  nor  cuijja,  or  theru  may 
^  rither  one  or  the  othtf. 

The  obligation  to  make  compeniwitirri  for  damafarc 
vw%  either  from  dolus  malus,  culjxi,  and  mora, 
*hick  in  {set  is  incloded  in  culpa,  and  oot  ef  con- 
A  man  is  not  bound  to  make  compensa- 
tioo  fer  indirect  loss  or  damage  (Dig.  39.  tit.  2. 
^    :  47.        a.  &  1 7);  nw  ^  direct  damage, 
if  seither  dolus  nor  c\\\\sa.  can  be  imptited  to  him, 
Mtfbebemad.  (Dig.  9.  tik  2.  a.  5.  §  2,  30.  §  3  ; 
TVtaM,  flSpHsM,  Ac,  9th  cd.  9  168.)  As  to 
^*«»rf  done  l>r  an  AnhnaU  see  Pauperie5l  [O.L.] 
D.iMNUH  INFECTUM,  i>  da.ruige  (dam- 
Mt  dsM,  hot  appnhaided.   (Dig.  89.  tit  2. 
^  2.)   Xbe  praetor's  edict  provided  for  such  cases. 

if  tkc  haiUiBf  o^  cna  oan  ^^rfatened  damafe  to 
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uTiother  in  consequence  nf  iti  .^ilapltlated  state,  the 
owner  of  the  dilapidated  projpcrty  might  be  required 
to  repair  it  at  to  give  security  against  any  damage 
that  might  hc'cnii.-ted  liy  the  state  of  his  buildiiij;. 
The  security  (cantio)  was  demanded  by  an  actio  in 
&cturo,  in  all  oaaea  whefs  the  aeenntj  emdd  he 
required.  Kviry  r-ni;  Vn  in  possession  of  the 
property  that  was  thruitcncd,  whether  as  owner  or 
ui  any  other  right  (but  not »  bonae  fide!  powMaerX 
coidd  claim  this  cautio.  (Dig.  39.  tit  2.  s.  5.  §  2  ; 
1 3.  §  5, 1 8  ;  1 3.  §  4,  9.)  The  owner  of  the  ruinous 
property  or  any  person  who  bad  a  right  therein,  and 
a  bonae  fidei  possessor,  might  be  reqiurcd  to  give  thit 
cautio,  which  might  be  given  by  a  simp!**  profnise 
or  by  giving  sureties.  The  couipUiuont  had  to 
swear  that  he  did  not  require  the  emtio  aOnnnioe 
rini'n  (D'l:  'MK  tit  2.  ft.  7  ;  inQVE  .  non  .  K. 
sE  .  l  A*  JCKK  .  ivBAVsRiT.  Tab.  VeLcxx.) 

If  the  defendant  wroogfiilly  refeied  to  fire  the 
securit}',  the  complainant  was  empowered  to  enter 
upon  the  property  which  threatened  the  damage^ 
and  appaarentiy  m  tho  purpoee  of  protecting  him* 
self  against  It  ;  if  this  produced  n  >  rr  sult,  the  de* 
fendant  waa  ejected,  and  the  coniplahiant  w«a 
allowed  to  take  eosseasicn  of  the  property,  and  tho 
defendant  lost  all  his  rights  to  it 

If  a  ruinous  house  (aedc^  ruinoiae)  fell  and 
damaged  a  neighbour  befcre  any  eaotio  had  heea 
given,  all  the  right  that  the  damaged  person  had 
was  to  retain  the  materials  that  had  fallen  on  his 
bnd  (Dig.  89.  tit  2.  a.  6,  7.  §§  2, 8)  ;  bnt  it  seems 
that  the  owner  of  the  mtiwua  honae  could,  if  he 
liked,  pock  up  the  materials  and  carry  them  off. 
(Cic.  Top.  4,  In  Vtrr.  i.  5U  ;  Inst,  4.  tit.5  ;  Thi* 
baut,  Syttem^  Ac  §  274,  &c.  !>th  ed.)     [G.  L.]  ■ 

DAMNUM  INJUEIA  DATUM.  The  most 
usual  fonu  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  Damnum  in- 
juria datum  was  by  the  Lex  Aquilia  (Dig.  9.  tit  2), 
which  repealed  all  prcvintis  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  I^ex  Aquiiia  was  a  plcbiscitnm,  which 
waa  proposed  by  Aquilius,atribunua  |debis.  If  the 
owner  of  the  damaged  thing  sued,  there  might  )>o 
two  cases.  The  dami^  might  be  done  by  cor- 
poreal contact  ef  the  wrongdoer  (oorpore),  or  hj 
something  which  he  directed,  and  done  to  nnothtT 
thioig  (corpus),  so  as  to  impair  its  Talue  or  destroy 
it ;  and  m  thia  cose  there  waa  tiie  direct*  actio 

I.r;.'iM  Aijiiiliae.  The  fir^t  i  hapter  provided  that 
if  a  nuui  killed  (injuria,  that  is,  dulo  aut  culpa, 
Gaius,.iiL  211)  aakfe  or  quadruped  (quae  pecadura 
nunuTO  sit)  which  belonged  to  another,  he  was 
bound  to  pay  the  highest  Talue  that  the  filave  or 
animal  had  within  the  year  preceding  the  unlaw- 
ful act.  If  the  wrongdoer  wilfully  denied  the  lad 
of  the  damage,  he  was  liable  *r>  mfike  compensation 
to  double  the  value.  The  third  chapter  provided 
for  the  case  of  a  slave  or  qnodmped  (quae  peeudnm, 
Ac.)  being  damaged,  or  any  ibiptr  else  l)eing 
damaged  or  destroyed.  In  this  case  he  had  to 
f*ay  the  highest  woe  that  the  thing  had  withm 
the  thirty  days  preceding  the  unlau-fu!  net.  If 
the  damage  was  done  to  a  thing  (corpus),  but  not 
by  a  corpus,  there  waa  an  actio  vtitia  Legtt  Aqvi* 
liae,  wliich  is  also  an  actio  jti  factum  or  on  tho 
case.  Such  a  case  would  occux  when,  for  instaoce^ 
ft  BOB  ehonld  purposely  drive  hit  iie%hhoiir1i  heoat 
into  a  rirer  :uid  it  shoold  periih  theNw  (Dm.  9L 
tit  2.  1.  7.  §  3,  9.) 
If  the  thing  waa  not  damaged,  hot  the  owner 

was  damaged,  there  might  be  an  actio  in  factum  ; 

aa,  tat  instance,  if  a  man  out  of  compassion  loosed 
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another  man's  iikve  who  whc  bound  and  to  gvn 
bim  the  oppTtunity  of  escaping.  A  HMHI  who 
was  not  owner,  might  havi'  itn  actio  vtilis  legis 
Aqiitlini*  or  in  factum,  if  he  had  an  inttrevt  in  the 
thiiig,  aa  a  fructuahiu,  imiarius,  a  booae  fidei  pot- 
■BMor,  cr  ft  pMMRk  who  hod  lOMifod  o  thiag  oo  o 

it  a  Duui's  sUve  w.ia  killed,  the  owner  might 
ftr  daoMges  under  tho  Lts  AqoOio,  aad 

prosrcutp  f^r  1  frii.I;al  -iff.  rice. 

(Ck.  J'ro  /(uacio  i  nm(,tdOy  c.  11  ;  Oaitll,  til. 
1111k,  Ac  I  Intt  4.  til.  3  :  Thifaont*  Sfttmrn^ 
nth       f  551»  &«. ;  Boto,/?(MJWNOW*g  /Vim/. 
rvoU.)  [O.  L.] 

DAMOSTA  {BipmCbX  Ow  ««wt  or  mito  of 
th«»  S|)artJin  kiiiu's  in  time  of  wjir.  It  cotisistiii  of 
hi*  triit-cumrades  (<rt><rrqroi),  to  whom  the  polo- 
morchi,  Pythian*,  aad  Arao  of  the  «q<uil<  (S^toi) 
also  belonged  (Xon.  Tiep.  Jmc.  xiii.  1  ) ;  of  thr 
prophet*,  surgeon*,  tiute-piayera,  Tolunteera  in  the 
army  (Xcn.  liep.  Lmc  xiiL  7)«  Olympian  conquerors 
(Pint  Lye.  2*2),  publk  servant*,  Ac  The  two 
ephnrst,  who  attended  the  king  on  military  ezpedi- 
tiimii,  alM  formed  part  of  the  damosia.  (MlUIer, 
^A.riV/n-v  iii.  12.  §  5.) 

DANACE  f 5aj»airTj),  the  name  of  n  foroign  coin, 
accord intr  to  Hesyrhius  (.v.  r.)  worth  a  lif.le  inon- 
than  an  oliolo*.  According  to  Honie  writera,  it  wa« 
n  Pi-rsian  coin.  (I'oliux,  ix.  H"2,  and  Hcmster.  arf 
iuc.)  This  name  was  xilsu  given  to  the  obolos, 
which  wa*  {daeed  in  the  month  of  the  dead  to  pay 
the  fem'man  in  Hades  (Hesych.  «.  v. ;  Lucian,  Ik- 
Litetuy  c.  10,  Mart.  JHoL  i.  S>  xi  4,  xxii.  1.)  At 
ih«  opwioff  «f  » f|iov«  at  Snoa  In  Cepholkaia,  a 
coin  was  found  l>t't\veen  the  to-  th  of  the  corp«;r 
(Stackelbeis,  Die  Grdber  tier  HeUaien^  p.  42  ; 
Becker,  OorOK  ^  170.) 

DANRISMA  (MMioyio).   [Fbm  s  ] 

DAPHNEPHO'RIA  (»ofwi»opitt>,  a  festiyal 
lUBth  j«or  at  Thouo  hi  honour 
of  Apollo,  sumamed  Ismenius  or  OaUxius.  It* 
name  was  dcrired  from  the  laurel  branches  {Upptu) 
which  were  carried  by  those  who  took  part  in  it* 
celebration.  A  full  account  of  the  festival  is  given 
by  PrfH.lus  (Ckre$tom(i(fi.  p.  1 1).  At  one  time  all 
the  Aeoliaiis  of  Ame  and  the  adjiuent  districts,  at 
the  commaad  of  in  onel«|  taid  siege  to  Thebt  «i, 
which  \vns  at  the  Ram*;  time  attacked  by  the  Pe- 
iasgiana,  and  raviiged  the  neighbooring  countiy. 
Bnt  when  the  day  came  on  which  both  partieo  hod 
to  celebrate  a  festival  of  Apollo,  a  tnicf  was  con- 
cluded, and  on  the  day  of  the  festival  they  went 
with  fauifd'boaght  to  the  temnle  of  the  god.  But 
Pnl  mntas,  thf  prneral  of  the  no<-<iiIans,  had  a 
vision  ill  which  he  saw  a  younig  roan  who  pre- 
•eotod  to  him  o  romplete  rait  of  annonr,  and  who 
made  him  vm  a  to  institute  a  festival,  to  !><•  cele- 
bnted  every  ninth  year,  in  hotwor  of  A^o,  at 
which  tho  Thobont,  with  hnrel-bonshf  in  their 
hands,  were  to  go  to  his  temple.  When,  on  the 
third  day  after  this  vision,  both  parties  again  were 
engaged  in  dose  combat,  Polematas  gained  the 
victory.  Ho  now  fulhllod  his  promise,  and  walked 
himself  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  iji  the  manner  prc- 
•cribed  by  th«3  being  ho  nad  seen  in  his  vision. 
And  ever  since  that  time,  continues  Proclus,  this 
cnstJim  has  hern  strictly  ob«u'r\-ed.  nmpecting  the 
mode  of  celebration,  he  adds: — At  the  daphne- 

fthoria  they  adorn  a  piece  of  olivo  wood  with 
nnda  nf  laurel  and  vr'rif*'^  flowers  ;  on  the  top  of 
it  a  biuzen  globe  u  placed,  from  which  smaller 
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one*  on  aaycnded  ;  poxple  g^'^— *^  OMOar  tho 
thoao  ot  tho  top,  on  ottoehcd  to  th*  wMOm  jm 

of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  {lart  is  corered  «  it?  : 
cr(K-n«-coIoared  envelope.  By  the  |rlobe  oo  tka 
top  they  indicate  the  snn,  which  i*  identical  mid 
Apollo ;  tho  gWlo  immediately  bdov  tiM  £■■( 
n*ppp«ent8  the  moon  ;  nr^  tho  8mall<f-r  (en<p^T>«iir!| 
globe*  are  symbols  of  ihc  iiars.  Tiw  iiurobrT  d 
gorioada  hoOf  indicates  tho  course  ot  tj»a 

rear.    At  thr-  h«id  rtf  dir  [  V  Ken&ioii   walked  O 
yonth,  whose  ^ther  and  mother  mnoC  be  livii^ 
This  yoMh  woo,  according  to  FanaaaaMi  <nc  liL 
fi4),  cboaen  pri  st  f  Apollo  every  vr-nr.  and  cnllti 
So^nf^^pos ;  he  was  always  of  a  handsome  i^pn^ 
ond  itronir,  and  taken  flmn  tho  aaat  dSotinyhahad 
fain  nil's   of  Thebes.      Immedintcly    hef'^ne  this 
yuutbfUl  prieat  walked  hia  neoRst  kmaman,  who 
bore  dw  odamed  fnee*  of  oino-wood,  wdddi  woo 
called  Kti-wd.    The  priest  followed,  beoTiD^  in  his 
hand  a  laorel -branch,  with  diahevcUed.  aad  flootinf 
hair,  wearing  a  goldan  CNwn  an  kio  htw d,  a 
magnificent  robe  which  reached  down  to  his  fett 
(voS^fiyt),  and  a  kmd  of  shoes  called  *l^ucpirtifu 
from  the  general,  Iphicratea,  who  had  ferat  intro- 
duced them.    Behind  the  prieat  thevo  ftjlonid  o 
choir  of  maidi-ns  with  houghs  in  their  baiff*  snj 
sintfiiig  h\-mii8.     In  this  manner  the  processus 
went  tu  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius  orGsdbLtnB. 
It  would  8  em  from  Pausnniius  ;h  it       th-  of 
the  town  wore  laurel  garlands  on  thia  occ-atwm, 
and  thot  it  wna  caaliaaary  far  the  oom  of  weahhf 
fuimits  to  dedicate  to  th>'  r^d  br-.xen  tn'p^».  a 
considerable  number  of  which  were  teen  ia  the 
temple  by  Paoninha  MoMelC   Aaoof  litem  wao 
111.    which  was  Ki'd  tn  have  been  dcdimt*^  by 
Amithitryon,  at  the  time  when  Ueradea  was 
dapmephonia.  Tha  h»t  draanotaaeo  diowa  thai 
the  daphnephoria,  whatever  change*   roar  hav? 
been  snbaequaatly  introduced,  wa*  a  veiy  aadaat 
festival. 

There  wa*  a  great  sirailarity  between  this  fr»- 
tival  and  a  solemn  rite  observed  by  the  Delphian^ 
who  sent  every  ninth  year  a  sacred  boy  to  Tempe. 
This  boy  went  on  the  aacnd  nad  (Pint  Qmaat, 

fir.  12),  and  returned  home  as  lanrel-hcfurr  (Ss^ 
in)ip6f>oi)  amidst  the  joyful  »onj:s  of  chom**!*  at 
maidens.  This  stilemnity  was  ob»>rved  in  c«b- 
memonit'  ii  .  f  the  puritii-ation  of  Apollo  at  x\-^ 
altar  in  Ictnpc,  whither  he  bad  fled  after  kUimg 
the  Python,  and  waa  held  In  tho  nwnth  of  Thor- 
pelion  (pmlMbly  on  the  seventh  day).  It  is  a  verr 
probable  conjecture  of  Miiller  {iMtr.  ii.  8.  $  4)  that 
the  Boeotian  daphnephoria  took  place  in  tho  saa* 
month  and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  TX-Ip'juui 
boy  broke  the  purifying  laorel-boogb*  in  Tonpe. 

The  Athenhma  aoan  likowiio  to  havo  edehmcd 
a  festival  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  only  mentioa 
wa  have  of  it  ia  in  PnxJus  (ctp.  PkotiuMy  p.  987), 
who  aaya  that  tho  Atheniana  honoured  the  sevcsd 
day  a*  sacred  to  Apollo,  that  they  carried  lanrrl* 
boughs  and  adorned  the  basket  (irtu'tor,  aee  Cam- 
PH0R08)  with  garlands,  and  sang  hymns  to  thr 
god.  Respectinf  the  astronomical  character  of 
the  diiphn'>T'h"*''a  see  AluUer,  Orrhom.  p.  215, 
2d  edit,  ;  and  Creuxor,  SjfmboL  und  A/jai<i,  ii. 
p.  IfiO.  [L-SwJ 

D.XHrCIJS  (bapriKf'is),  or,  to  give  the  i»ame  ta 
full,  ffrar^p  SaptiKOs^  thf  aai^  of  Darmu  (Tbac. 
rioL  38),  waa  a  gold  coin  of  Persia,  otawped  aasae 
side  '.vit!!  \hc  fi^re  of  an  archer  cronnii  I'-d 
knecluig  upon  one  knee^  and  oo  the  ether  with  a 
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ttn  tf  qaadnta  inciua  or  drep  cleft.  We  know 
km  Htniotat  (ir.  166)  that  fiuciiu,  the  son  of 
Bj<1|ii,  nfomtd  tin  ffinilB  camBcy,  and 
•iM^ied  iM«i  ik*  pml  mmimii  mi  it  k 
c^'ocnJlr  believed  thtt  the  darioM  waa  to  odled 

;p„.:ii  h:n.  I Liqi- -  ni!'.  iii,  h'  wcvcr,  MVS  (*.  P. ) 
:»at  ti>ir  U3^te  »aj»  i.dtT  this  Ihirciufi,  and 

iiitn  ttnoi  an  rarii>r  kiiijr.  (ii-afiiiu»  (llcir. 
Utiat)  wfpoees  the  name  to  be  derived  from  an 
■Hal  Per»iu  wonti  fignifying  king,  or  roysl 
mimt  m  the  bow  of  tke  kua»  ia  aUwian  to  Um 
ipae  Mnaped  vpeo  k  The  MM  tntlMmt  how- 
FTK,  tiiink  that  there  !•  no  nifficicnt  ground  for 
'TK-nais  pfther  the  name  or  the  coin  to  Ik-  older 
1  I^r-i-iis  ibc  son  of  Ilyttaapd.  (IW>ckh, 
il.irl  l\irrmck.  p.  129;  Urote,  HuUiry 
fi.  iv.  320.) 
riUiCHi  UBTCiyozteMm  divahtiaB,  aol 
h  At  Powi  «nqMMv  tat  abo  in  OneM. 
Iklirgra  bj  Cjrm  to  the  aoldien  of  C\eu- 
dki  iw  a  darKQi  a  moath  (Xen.  Anak  L  S. 
$  '2i  I ;  and  the  lame  poj  was  offered  to  the  aanio 
tMi)»  br  Thimhhoa,  a  Lacedaemonian  general 
■liU  tL  S.  J  1 ).  In  the  lat.  r  h  K,k»  of  the  Old 
TmucM)  dw  dacicaa  ia  nq^med  to  be  mentioaed 
■igjteaMa  of  aMnD  (}t3THS)aid  &tke> 
c«  ^TOarn .  (S«e  lClMB.sik.7i  BnsviB. 

P.  eVNciML  vuL  70, 72.) 
ill  aucat  aatboritiet  agree  in  stating  tbat  the 
hnaa  «ai  tbe  praciae  cqaivalcnt  of  toe  Lydian 
mi  Att'c  ii.iler;  that  ia,  H  waa  equal  in  weight  to 

tr>  Aric  lirjchmae.  (Ilar^jocr.  ;  Lex.  Srg.  ; 
8i*L;  StUL  arf  ArUioiJL  J-AxJ.  598.)  This, 
«wduij  to  the  ordiaarj-  ratio  of  pold  to  silver, 
1ft:  l,wpa]d  make  iu  value  equal  to  twenty  silver 
dadBB* ;  which  agree*  with  the  statement  of 
X  Hfka  (^taaki.  7.  9  18  s  emf.  Airiaa.  Amab. 
k.  II), 

Pile  (Jaric*  made  n  niiiia  of  silvrr,  and  .TOO 
^irv!  a  taU-nt.  Xen(.ijilii.ii  nl-ai  nii-n'inii>,  h^ilf 
lii:  n  li^utlaftUovs,  Art'i',.  I.  .'I.  §  "Jl.) 

TWiaiie  of  the  daricna  iu  our  nioury,  computed 
ha  tW  fafhma,  k  1 6a.  V. ;  but  if  reckoned  br 
Mfnaa  oar  gold  nMinej,  it  ia  worth  mucn 
M»  lit  4ffici  in  tbe  BritM  Muenn  we%h 
fnin  and  12M  grains,  mpectively. 
Raqr  Uwtimt  frau^it&i,  Ac  vii.  .3)  ralculntes 
VciiTtw  Mcontainiiii;  im  an  avorace  alxmt  12.'!"7 
fiifct  pert  gnid,  and  tlicn  fure  cuuai  in  value 

h  nff2    *  sovereign,  or  about  IL  1&  1(UL  1*76 


^Mfbv  lanes  have  come  down  in  m  ;  tV.cir 
•^Wf  laar  be  accounted  for  liy  the  fact,  tliiil 
if>r  ;)st  [i>nnik->t  of  Pir>ia,  tlioy  wen-  lucllfd 
li-^i  ifri  rtcoiued  under  the  type  of  Alexander. 

Then  vttt  alto  silver  dories,  bearing  tbe  same 
^  **  the  fold,  aanelT,  the  figoie  of  aa 
(Pht  Om,  10 ;  AeliaB.  F.  H.  I  91) 
oitj^  ,a,y  frOTi  224  to  230  grains: 
■•if  die  kttcr  Weight  miut  have  been  struck, 
ost  Very  unusual  in  old  coinfipi-s,  some 


^  aVorc  the  true  weight ;  thejr  seem  to  have 


d  the 


iwht  i  toejr  » 
Bnb^oriaa 


Is  allasioa  to  the  device  of  an  archer,  the 
y'weqe  afta  caUtdT^eri,  and  it  it  related  of 
Att,  when  readied  to  Greece,  he  said 
HtttaPmian  king  liad  driven  him  out  of  A^ia 
"JIMMiat  3(t,(KK)  bowmen,  referring  to  the  sum 


wlii<  h  na.«  entrusted  to  Tiroocrates  the  Rhodion  to 
bribe  the  demagoguea  of  Thebae  and  Atbena  to 
make  hit  preoence  noeeaaaryat  hooae.  (Plat.  AgM. 
16,  Attam.  20,  fjanm.  Apnjitk.  p.  181.)  Ary- 
andet,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  %ypt  by 
Caniby»€S,  i«  NU[j|««u  d  \»  have  Ix-eii  the  hr»t  who 
struck  these  silver  coins,  in  imitation  of  the  gold 
  •    (H«nd.iv.  lot.) 


OOLO  BJUU& 


KDaatm.  actital 


nt 


DE'BITOR.  [OSLIUATIONKS.1 

DECADU  CHl  (8««ca8oC'xoi),  the  mrnilKT»  of 
a  council  of  Ten,  who  succctnled  the  Thirty  in  the 
supreme  power  at  Atbena,  B.C.  (llarpocmt. 
t.  r.)  They  were  choaen  from  the  ten  trihce,  ona 
from  each  (Xen.  HM.  iL  4.  ff  23^  74) ;  but, 
though  oppoM-d  to  the  Thirtf,  thejr  tent  anhaa* 
aadors  to  S|mrta  to  ask  for  aaaiatancc  againal 
Thnwybulu*  and  the  exiles.  They  reninined 
niJiJitcrs  of  Atlii  ii*  till  the  party  of  Thranybulua 
obtained  possessiKu  of  the  city  and  tbe  demociacy 
was  restored.  ( Lys.  e.  KnUottk,  p.  420  ;  Wach»> 
math,  Helltm,  AUtrUaauL  toLL  n.  646, 2d  ed.) 

DBCA'RCHIA  or  DECADAWJHIA  (Omh^ 
Xta,  8c«ra8apx(<>),  was  a  supreme  cooncS  «■!>• 
bliahcd  in  nmny  of  the  Grecian  dtiea  hj  the 
Lacedaemoniunfu  who  intruttrd  ti>  it  the  whole 
government  of  the  state  under  the  direction  of  a 
Spartan  harmost  It  always  fonaiated  of  the 
leading  membcra  of  the  ariatooatical  parQr.  (Har^ 
podat,  «.«!.  s  Schneidct^ad  Anaki.  PtLn.  149, 
147.)  Thte  fan  «f  foireniaent  appeart  to  have 
been  firtt  eataUlahed  bj  Ljaander  at  Epbeana. 
(Plut.  Lv».  S  ;  ^^achimntiv  '^W*"-  AhulkamA, 
vol.  i.  p.  ,5 17,  2a  ed.) 

DKCAS.Mi;S  (Iticaa^iii),  liribrry.  There 
were  two  actions  for  bribery  at  Athens :  one, 
called  8«Miff^D  ypa^^  l^y  against  tbe  peraon 
who  gire  tbe  bribe  :  and  the  other,  called  odfHV 
or  BsyoOeeUtf  yptuf%  againet  tbe  patten  who  re- 
ceived it  (PoMux,  viii.  42.)  These  actiont  qp> 
plied  to  the  britiery  of  citixens  in  the  public  at- 
semblies  of  the  fieoplc  (<ruc5*ica^% if  rr]y  ^KxATjaioj', 
Aesch.  c  Timardt.  p.  12),  of  the  HeliiVea  or  any  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  of  tbe  jSovA^  and  of  the  public 
advocates  (irvniyipotf  Dm.  e.  iStqik.  ii.  p.  1 137. 
1).  Derooathenai  (fi$  fUm  Ug.  p.  343),  in- 
deed, aaya  that  ealon  weie  fi>rbidden  by  the  law, 
not  merely  to  abatain  fiom  tcoeiring  gifta  lar  tta 
ir  .i>:ry  of  the  itBli^  bat  even  to  leeMT*  I 
at  ali. 

c  e 
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DBCEMVIRI. 

According  to  AtMlotle  (upud  IturpoetnL  «.  r. 
t*tci.^v»)^  Anytns  wm  the  first  jx  rs-n  tit  Athens 
who  bribed  the  judges  ;  and  \sc  kani  from 
Plutarch  (CohoJ.  c.  14)  thnt  he  did  so,  when  he 
was  charged  of  haxintr  hv<  n  irnilty  nf  tro.ich'-rv"  at 
Pylus^nt  the  end  of  tlu-  i'cto]>onneRiiui  war.  Oiht  r 
«nritef«  aay  that  Mclttus  wm  the  fim  fenan  who 
brilted  the  judgct.  (P«CaL  AIL  p.427«  uuA 
Duker  s  note) 

Actiom  far  btiberj  were  under  t1i»  jwitdktiao 

r.f  till-  tlu'*iiii.t?irt;w.    (  D.  111.  r.  S/.-fJi.  f.c.)  Tl»' 

{>uni»iitij<  lit  on  convictioa  of  the  dcl'endaat  was 
OMth,  or  {a  \  inent  of  ten  thnet  Ui«  valve  of  tlie 
gi't  i>  t  ■•ived,  to  whit  !i  thr  vnri  miv'lit  a<M  an  iifl- 
ditiuoal  pimiahmeai  {wpoariii^fui),  Tbu«  DeoiMh 
thenes  was  lentenced  to  a  fine  of  50  lalenta  an 
action  fur  briU-rv,  and  also  thrown  into  {>rls  >ii. 
(IU>ckh,  FM.  kixm.  of  AtkntM^  1^384,  2d  ed. ; 
Al.  it  r,  An.  FrtMTxt,  p.  3o2.) 

DICASTY'LUS.  ITkmplum.] 
DKCATi:  (n,Hdrv\  [UictUMAK.] 
DKCL  Ml'KDA,  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  used  by 
the  agriincnsoros  in  njriuuring  land-  (Cic.  i'm  A/ii. 

27  ;  n.>r.  ran>,.  u.  I4  ;  Cio.   Phifi'pfK  viv.  4.) 

1  hu»  we  rind  that  the  a^imcnsores  were  sometimes 
called  decempedator«$  (Cic  FkU^  x  i  ii.  1 U).  The 
d'v.-injvf-tia  wris  in  fict  tlu-  staodiird  land-flMMin. 
[AcTls;  AriRi.MKN&uRS:a.j 
.  DfiCBM  PRIMI.  rSncATinLl 

DI'rK'MVniT,  tf,..  Ton  M.:..  ihv  name  of 
various  magiitrntcs  and  functionaries  at  lioiuo. 

1.  DiCKMVtai  LsoiBt^a  ScmiBiMDiB,  wtn  ten 

I«iT<'>ii«,  wIki  wtTi*  aji]"iiiit<»d  to  draw  up  a  code  of 
»ws,  and  to  whum  the  whole  gnTemraeut  of  the 
atate  was  entnuted.  At  early  as  a.  c.  462,  a 
law  wait  proposed  by  C.  Terentilius  Arsn,  that 
commisRioncrB  should  be  appointed  for  draw  ing  up 
n  body  of  laws  ;  but  this  was  riolently  opposed  br 
the  patricians  (Liv.  iii.  9)*  and  it  was  not  tiil 
after  n  «tmi:ir!(;  uf  inn*"  year?  t?iat  tin-  patricians 
constiitJid  to  send  three  persons  to  GrtHcc,  tii  col- 
lect such  information  respecting  the  laws  and  con- 
«lit'it*  >ii5  I'f  tlie  Greek  states  mitrTit  h'  u>ffiil 
to  the  liomans.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  They  were  absent  a 
year  i  and  en  their  letum,  afker  coondetable  die> 
piite  ^^t^•f■en  the  patricians  and  plchrians,  ti  n 
comraissioiicri  of  toe  patrician  order  were  ap- 
poitited  with  the  title  of  **deeemTtr{  legihas 
iM'tidls,"  t')  whom  the-  n  vi>i(>ii  of  tlio  l.uvs  wns 
Committed.  Alt  the  other  magistrates  were  ob< 
liged  to  abdicates,  and  no  eseeptton  was  made  even 
in  favour  of  the  tribtmes  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to 
si^pose,as  jSiebohr  has  done,  that  the  tribune- 
ship  was  not  fHTcn  up  till  the  second  decemvirate 
(Cic  de  fiep.  ii.  36  ;  Liv.  iii.  32  ;  DioDjT^  Z.  6fi). 
Ther  were  tbos  entnuted  with  tupreBM  pow«r  in 
the  state. 

The  decemriri  ent«r«l  upon  their  office  at  the 
Twginninrr  of  ri.  r.  l**!.  'I'lifv  consisted  of  App. 
Claudius  ami  T.  (iiuncins  Atignrinus,  the  ntw 
eonsals,  of  the  pmefectiH  iiriri,  and  of  the  two 
f|'Tn!'«t'irr'^  parririilii  as  Niclmlir  co'i jr-rtiires,  and 
oi  live  otht-fA  chosen  by  the  centuries,  Thej"  dis- 
chartrod  the  duties  of  their  office  with  diligmcf, 
ami  dl>p.  n<>ril  jti>«tirc  with  impartiality.  Elach  ad- 
ministereti  the  govemmeat  daj  bj  dtiy  in  sncces- 
fion  as  darin^r  an  fntefregniun  ;  and  the  fiiseee  were 
pnly  cnrricil  before  the  one  who  jtrosided  for  the 
day.  (Liv.  iiL  33.)  They  drew  up  a  body  of  taws, 
diitribated  into  ten  aeedona ;  which,  after  being 
approved  of  by  the  senate  and  the  eoputiay  were 


DBcsanriRL 

engraven  OB  iaUea  «£  awld,  nd  Mt  «p  «  Ife 

cumittum. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  rear  of  ofiBee,  afl 
parties  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  maanfr  to 

whirli  tlii'Tbad  disclianrod  tht'ir  dutu'^.  that  it  was 
rcaulved  to  continue  the  bsuiic  form  oi  |(&tcn^nent 
for  another  year ;  more  especially  Mne  of  ti* 
decemvir*  f--iiil  that  their  work  wn*  n<>t  fiT,;eJbf>i 
Ten  new  decern  nit  were  aocordin^lj  elected,  of 
when  ApphuCbnfiaaaloiiehdoniredtodiiafcBMr 

body  (I-iv.  iii.  H.l  ;  l>intiys.  r.  A.?)  ;  nnd  c>f  Lit 
nine  new  colleagues,  N  lebuhr  thinka  that  6tc  werr 
idebeiano.   These  nsfitliatee  firaiaed  aaiusJ  new 

laws,  which  wcrf  approved  t.f  hy  the  ccfitcrief, 
and  mgraren  on  two  additional  table*.  Xbej 
acU'd,  hoarevcr,  in  nnoat  ^rumieal  Mwnrr.  Bn 

^va»  att^mded  by  twelve  lictors,  who  ratrried  W't 
the  rods  only,  but  the  axe,  the  emblem  of  sorr> 
rcignty.  They  made  common  cause  with  the  pMn- 
cian  party,  and  cotonntted  all  kindis  of  oaCeafes 

upnn  the  pf«r«on«i  and  pmpr  rty  of  ihe-  pif-beians  e-.-i 
thtir  Iknulicjc    Whtn  their  yt  or  of  office  expinxj 
they  refused  to  MlgTi  or  to  appoint  f-xtccctarm. 
Nii  ).uhr,  liowevrr,  coiisiili.Ts  it  rtrtain   tS;i:  t'  v 
were  appoiuti'd  for  a  longrr  period  than  a  year ; 
ainee  otherwise  they  wotdd  not  havo  beeo  swfBiwd 
to  rcsiKii  ih.  ir  office,  but  interrerr^  trfjuld  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year  baT«  stewed  into  their  place. 
This,  however,  doca  not  seem  eonefaniw  ;  ainead^ 
decf-mvirs  wen^  at  tho  time  in  p'>iiN'-*<ir>n  cf  ihf 
whole  power  of  the  state,  and  would  have  pre> 
Tented  any  attempt  of  the  kmd.   At  length,  the 
nnjust  decision  of  App.  r!au<]itj*,  in  the  ca*e  of 
Vilginia,  which  kd  her  father  to  kiU  her  with  bii 
own  hands  to  mre  her  from  pros^tntina,  occasioned 
an  insturection  of  the  pi-ople.     The  d<  rmrixi 
Wire  in  con8ci|uenc«  obliged  to  resign  their  afficr, 
B.  c.  449  ;  after  which  the  usual  mai;istraries  wrfv 
re-established.  (Nicbuhr.  //;«>'.  './'  Rome,  roLii 
pp.  309— 3.")^  ;  Anii>l.l,  //(«^  of  l\'omr,  xul  I  ^ 
250 — 313  ;  Bt'cker,  Iu).titiidt.  Ai'»i:riJAum,  \aL  iL 
part  ii.  pp.  12C— l;?n.) 

Tlie  tfii  tal.li  5  of  tlic  former, and  the  two  taWrt 
of  the  latter  decern  rim,  together  form  the  laws  «f 
Urn  Twdto  Tables,  of  which  an  aoeomit  is  fhcn 
in  a  separate  article.    [I.KX  Pcodeciji  Tab.] 

2.  Djcceu viRi  LiTiBt's  or  Stlitibua  JvdkaV' 
Dt%  were  magistmtes  forming  a  eeort  of  jwciBe;, 
whlcli  took  rognix.ano'  of  cases.  Prum  Porn- 
pouios  {de  Orw.  Jmr.  Dig.  L  tiL  2.  sl  2.  £  29)  it 
woold  appear  uat  they  wem  not  imdtnted  till  the 
year  B.  c.  292,  the  time  tho  triumriri  capi- 

tnles  were  iirst  appointed.   Livy  (iii.  55)  howe\<rr  i 
mentions  decemrirs  ns  a  plebeian  nagistracy  very  I 
soon  after  the  legi-l.ition  of  the  Twelre  Tab!  >  .  ' 
and  wlille  Niebuhr  {Uitt.  of  Itomfy  toL  ii.  p.  5"-*4, 
&c.)  refers  these   dccemvira  to  the  deccmvinil  | 
magistratiK,  \a-hohad  shortly beftre  bcrn  abdisbed, 
ami   thus  abidrs  by  the  account  of  Pfmponia*, 
(JiUtling  {f leach.  <^rr  Ji'i'm.  StaaiM'.  p. 'J4l,  Ac) 
believes  that  the  (Imnivirs  of  Livy  are  the  d<^ 
coTin  iri  litibus  judicnndif,  and  rt-frrs  tlu  ir  Inni- 
tution,  together  with  that  of  the  cciuutuvin,  to 
Scrrios  Tullins.  fCBimmviBLl  But  the  hiatny 
as  well  as  the  jvHuVnr  jurisdiction  of  this  conrt 
during  the  time  of  the  republic  ore  involved  in 
inextricable  obacaTity.   In  the  t!n»e  of  Cierto  it 
f>'.i!l  (■.\'>lfd,  and  the  priK--'ediiii:s  in  it  tot^k  plp.c- 
in  the  ancient  form  of  the  sacramentom.  (Cic 
Oaeem,  SS,  pn  Dom,  39.)   Augustna  uaaaliawd 
to  thcas  deccnvira  the  fntUtnej  io  the  comH  «( 


DECIMATIO. 

At  eentsiBTiri.  {SvkU  A  tiff.  36  ;  Dioa  Cm. 
i(T.  36.)  Daripf  tlw  «Bpim,  this  coot  had  jam- 

dictrad  in  cnprta!    matttrrs,   which  it  f ■|fffTOlf*J' 
ibtnl  in  regaid  to  the  deceiuvire. 

X  Dkbmviki  Saoum  FAciVHma,  MBietimci 
f!tl-A  jii-TpIr  DECKM^^RI  Saciiorum,  were  the 
BriBben  of  m  ecclesiastical  coUegiom,  and  were 
tiedrl  W  iifeh  Tkeir  chi^  diitr  wss  to  take  care 
of  lie  SibvIIiup  'books,  and  to  inspect  thcra  on  all 
■MwitMH  occMiooi,  by  coounand  of  the  senate. 
(Ur.  fiL  97,  ni  62,  mi.  1&)  Viigil  (Am. 
Ti  73)  ^lliici  to  tVtn  in  hiaaddMaWtlwfitbjI 
—  *  LcctM  Mcrai»o  rinw.** 

CaJer  At  king!  th«  caieofdc  SibylUne  boolu 
m  eonnutted  to  two  men  {dammviri)  of  high 
mik  (DionTL  iv.  6*2),  one  of  whom,  called  Atilioa 
•r  Tallina,  was  ponisbed  bv  Tarqiiiniiu,  for  being 
■rrfmhliBl  to  bv  trmt,  by  be'ii^  sewed  up  in  a  sack 
U;d{»ct  into  th^  9«».    (Diony*.  L  c.  ;  Val.  Max.  i. 
i.  j  11/    On  the  expulsion  of  the  kiug^  th^  care 
dftbse  books  «aa  calmrted  to  the  noblest  of  the 
pifici^n,  who  WTTP  extnnpted  frnra  all  military  and 
cnl  datieik    Their  number  was  incrt^cd  about 
tW  jm  367  &  c.  to       of  wbom  five  were  chosen 
frw  the  patiicisms  and  five  from  the  plebeians. 
(Lr.vi^  37,  42.)    Subsequently  their  numba  wa« 
fviher  iaacMed  t»  fiflMD  (^umdtetmmn}  ; 
If-t  St  what  time  is  uncertain.   As,  howercr,  th.-rc 
(kcnnvin  in  B.C.  82,  when  the  c^Mtol  was 
Umt  (Dioojs.  L  c.\  and  w«  read  of  (pdndeeeniriri 
h      \  m>-  rjf  CictTD  i'lil  fdni.  viii.  4),  it  aj){)ear9 
pnlakc  that  their  number  was  increased  from  ten 
tsfifteeo  bj  Sulbi,  especially  as  we  know  that  be 
iiKjtawd  die  anmben  of  several  of  the  other  ccclc> 
»a»tJcal  cnrporationt.    J.jlliis  Caesar  added  one 
to  their  number  (Diou  CaM.  xlii.  51)  ;  but 
ks  not  followed.,  lu  the  collegium 
»?»«-ars  tr  hart  consisted  a.ftKTW"ard*  nf  onh-  fift<'en. 

h  »m  also  the  duty  of  the  decemviri  and 
faaqarriri  to  celebnta  Hut  games  of  ApoUo  (Liv. 
1.  8),  ap(i  •_};■  F'  tular  gamesw  {Tac  Ann.  xi.  1 1  ; 
iln.  Otrei.  .Wc  70.)  They  were,  in  tact,  con- 
pnertaof  AimIK  trbenee  cadi  of  them  bad 
'  ^'>  '■,',u!^-  .1  l.ronz**  tripod  dedicated  la  that  deity. 
i^.  Qd  yify.A€M.  iiL  332.) 
i.  Daeaamai  A«mia  Dinovifi>is,  wm  come- 

t^iKt  ap{)ointed  for  distrihutiii^  the  puLUc  land 
»ma^  the  citizens.  (Liv.  xxxL  4,  xiti.  4.) 
PCCENNA'LIA  or  DBCE^NNIA,  a  fettiTal 
'  -rjted  with  games  every  ten  years  by  the 
^^oBun  empeion.    This  festival  owed  its  origin 
IS  tht  fcift  that  Augttttns  refused  the  supreme 
l^Ter  when  offoad  ta  him  Sat  hm  liia»  and  would 
cotnent  to  awpt  it  for  tpn  ypjtrs,  and  v,}\cn 
dfcie  eipined,  fur  ani»lhor  p<  ri<td  i>f'  ton  }eara,  and 
••aa  to  the  end  of  bi»  Hft?,    The  memory  of  tUa 
p'wjy,  as  Gil. 1  Kin  b;is  lijqipily  calU^l  it,  wfu?  prc- 
•crrwi  lo  the  last  ages  of  the  empire  by  the  festival 
lha  riwuiiaurii,  wbMi  ^  aokmnised  by  sub- 
mufnl  mprrnrs  fVerv  ti'Uth  ymr  of  their  reljrii, 
^  tiouf^h  tbey  had  r^  tcivi-d  the  impcrinm  for  liiie, 
not  {or  (ha  liaiited  period  af  tea  yaaii.  (Dion 
<     hii.  16,  Ht.  12,  IviiL  24,  Ixicfi  1  $  TkabdL 
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i'ati.  Sabmim,  i^Gaiiimt,  7.) 
1>CClltAT10,  waa  the  leleetion,  by  lot,  of 

"pry  tfiith  nw.  f«T  ^.unlshiticnt,  when  any  number 
ftf  s«j<iim  in  the  Koman  amy  had  been  guilty  of 
onae.  Tha  renabder  usoally  had  barley 
ailowfd  to  them  in«^t.;wl  of  wlxnt.  (Polyb.  vi.  3a  ; 
^tcCbmiL 4$.)  Thismujishment  does  not  appear 
^  late  been  often  iaAicled  in  the  early  times  of 


the  republic  ;  but  i%  frequently  n  en  tinned  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  under  the  cmjure.  It  is  laid  Ca 
have  bet'n  revived  by  Crassns,  afti  r  bein^:  discon- 
tinued for  a  lung  time.  (Pluu  CWuf.  iU.)  For 
instances  of  this  punishraestiaee  Lir.iL  59  ]  SaaL 
Apg.  24,  Guiba,  12  ;  Tadt  HkU  i  S7  ;  Dioft 
Casa.  xli.  35,  slix.  27, 3«. 

SoaBoliBua  anlj  the  tipcnlielli  Ban  vaa  peniahad 
{rioetimatio\  or  ^  handiath  (eMlsifjaatftf^  CapiteL 
Moarim.  12). 

DECIMATRU&  tQvm^VATitva.] 

DKCRKTUM,  seem*  to  mean  that  which  if 
determined  in  a  particuhir  case  after  examination 
or  eooaideiatioa.  It  it  faawlimes  a{:^1ied  to  a  de> 
termination  of  the  consali^  and  sometimes  to  a  do- 
tennination  of  the  senate.  A  decretum  of  the 
senate  would  seem  to  differ  from  a  senatns-con- 
sulturo,  in  the  way  above  indicated :  it  was  limited 
t/)  the  special  occasion  and  circumstances^  and  this 
would  l)e  tnic  whether  the  decretum  was  of  a 
judic  ial  or  a  legishitive  chaiaeter.  Bat  this  dis« 
t;::  t'  in  in  the  u»e  of  the  two  words,  as  njiplied  to 
an  act  of  the  senate,  was  perhaps  not  always  ob- 
ierred.  Cieero  (adFmm.  ziii  &6)  ofitMieee  edletoni 
to  decretum  ;  betwrrn  vA\'vh  there  i.*,  in  this  pas- 
sage, apparently  the  same  analogy  aa  between  a 
coneallnn  and  deurelum  of  tha  eenate;  A  da> 
cretinn,  as  one  of  the  part*  or  kinds  of  constitutio, 
was  a  judicial  dcciaion  in  a  case  befbie  the  sove- 
reign, when  it  wae  carried  to  the  aaditerimii 
principis  by  way  of  appeal.  Paulus  wrote  a  work 
in  six  books  on  these  Iroperialcs  Sententiae* 
Oaius  (iv.  140),  when  he  is  speaking  of  interdicta, 
says  that  they  are  properly  csillL-d  decreuv,  "cum 
(pnirtnr  Riit  proconsul)  fieri  alicpiid  juU-l,"  and 
interaitUi  wiien  he  forbids.  A  judex  is  said  "  con> 
demnare,'*  not  dccenam,**  a  mud  which,  in 
judicial  pnKet-dinga,  is  i^fccfnate  ta  a  iM^giotataa 
who  itas  jurisdictio.  [O.  L.1 

DECUMAR  (sc.  parfes),  the  tithes  paid  ta 
the  state  by  the  occ\i|)itns  of  the  r  ]  iT'i'ims 
[Aeaa  Punucus]:  hence  the  Publicaiii  arc  also 
called  Deeonani  from  thek  ftnaing  theae  tithe* 
[Pnir  ir  vNu) 

A  simitar  system  likewise  existed  in  Greece. 
Peisietialni,  ftr  hialance,  impoeed  a  tax  of  a  tenth 
on  the  lands  of  the  Athenians,  which  the  Peisistni- 
tidae  lowered  to  a  twentieth.  (Thuc  vi.  54.)  The 
same  principle  wae  alee  applied  to  i«%ieaa  pur- 
poses: thus  Xenophon  subjected  the  occupicn 
(to^s  txovTot  Nol  KQpwtn^ivovi)  of  the  land  he 
purchased  near  Scillus,  to  a  payment  of  tithes  in 
support  of  a  temple  of  ilxtende,  the  goddess  to 
whom  the  pnreliase-raoncy  was  dedicated  ;  the 
Delian  Apollo  ai»y  received  tenths  froni  the 
Cyclades.  (Xen.  Anah.  v.  ;i.  §  11  j  Callim.  Hj/mih 
Ih-l.  272.  Spanheim.)  That  many  such  charges 
originated  in  conquest,  or  somctbint;  similar,  may 
be  infinrred  from  the  statement  >if  HenKlotus  (viit 
132),  that  at  the  lime  of  the  Persian  war  the  con- 
federate Ureeks  made  a  vow,  by  which  all  the 
ilBtea  who  had  amrendcnd  theuaelvei  to  tha 
enemy,  were  subjected  to  the  payment  ef  tithea 
for  the  use  of  the  god  at  Delphi. 

The  tenth  (rh  ImS^aarov)  of  confiscated  pro* 
perty  wa-*  also  sometimes  applied  to  «iiinilar  oh- 
jecta.  (Xen.  UtU.  i.  7.  §  U.)  The  tithce  of  the 
public  lands  belonging  to  Athona  were  fiumed  out 
as  at  Rome  to  contractorK,  callt  d  8t»faTwi/a» :  the 
tcnn  8f  icaTi}\^70(  was  applied  to  the  coilectora  } 
but  the  callings  were,  aa  we  mfght  suppose,  «ft«i 
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DEJBCTI  BFFU81VB  ACTIO. 

nmtad  In  tiw  mne  pcnon.    Tb«  title  ScKorcvra/ 

is  ftpfdied  to  tioth.  A  i*KiTr]  df  tentli  ofadif- 
feiciit  kind  wai  the  arbitrary  exaction  uuposod  br 
the  Atlienkiii  <■.  c  4I0>  on  the  cargoes  of  ail 
•hifit  sailing  ii)to  nr  out  <<f  th>-  Poiitna.  They  lost 
It  by  the  b^e  of  Aegospotomi  (v.  c.  406)  }  but  it 
WW  re»cflabUtl»ecl  hy  ThncjInhM  about  b.g.  891. 
This  tithe  was  also  let  out  to  farm.  (Demosth. 
*.  Lrp.  p.  475  ;  Xen.  I/»U,  ir.  ft,  §  27,  31.)  The 
tithe-house  for  the  receipt  of  tlu*  doty  was  called 
9*Kar9VTltpioif :  to  sail  bv  nvoeasity  to  tt»  wapayw- 
yidCttr.  (BiSckh,  Beam.  ^  MieM>,  p.  .T25, 

Ac,  2nded.)  [it.  W.J 

l>i:(  IJMA'NI.  [D»ctniA«.] 

DECUNCIS,  ttwtiMr  auw  fa  tke  dextwii. 
[A*,  p.  140,  b.] 

DBCU'RIA.  [EicwBCTTVs.] 

r>ECU'RIAE  JUDICT  M.    [.Tt  riKX.] 

DECUHIO'NI:^   [Colonia  ^  Exkkutus.] 

DECU'RRKRB.  (Pomra.1 

DECt'SSIS.    fAsp.  140. 1..] 

DEDICATIO.  LiMAUOLRATIO.] 

DEDITI'CII,  am  one  of  tiM  three  dMM  of 

libertini.  The  lex  Aelin  Sentia  provided  that,  if  a 
slave  was  vat  in  bonds  by  his  master  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  Handed,  or  put  to  the  torture  for  an 
offence  and  convicted,  or  delirercd  up  to  fight  with 

wild  hpt»ets,  or  srnt  intii  a  ludus  ((/faffi'iloriim'),  or 
put  in  caiitiittitiieut  (cu^uJiu),  and  then  niaiminittcd 
attherbj  his  then  owner,  or  by  another  owner,  he 
mepply  nrt]tiirod  the  statiia  of  a  pfn'.rriini'*  doditi- 
cius,  and  hod  not  eren  the  privileges  of  a  I^tiniis. 
Tlie  perefrrini  deditieii  were  theae  who,  in  former 
tiiiu's,  h.iA  t.akrn  up  arms  aifain^l  the  Roman 
people,  and  being  coQfjuered,  had  siirrendered 
tbemiehfii.  They  were,  m  fiurt,  a  people  who 
wiro  ubs')liitoly  Bnluliicd,  and  yii  ldod  utn'on- 
(Uliooally  to  the  conquerors,  a&d,  of  course,  had  no 
other  reution  to  Rone  than  that  of  tubjccts.  The 
fcrin  of  deditio  occurs  in  hivy-  (i.  .37). 

The  doditicii  existed  as  a  class  of  porson*  who 
m-ere  neitiier  slaves,  nor  cives,  nor  Latini,  at  least 
ae  late  a*  the  time  of  Uipiaiu  Their  civil  condi- 
tion, an  is  statt'd  aliovr,  was  foniicd  liv  analog}*  to 
the  coudilioij  of  a  coiKjuored  peojilc,  who  did  iiot 
individually  lose  their  freedom,  but  as  a  community 
lost  all  political  existence.  In  the  ca^t^  of  iho  Volsci, 
Livy  inclines  to  the  opimon  that  the  four  thousand 
who  were  sold,  were  eutTeo,  and  not  dediti  (Qaiai» 
i  13,  &C. ;  Ulpianti*.  Fmr,.  tit.  1.    H,)  [O.L,) 

DEDITIO.  [Dkbiticu.] 

DEDUCTO'RBS.  (AMBiTim,] 

PFFKNSO'RES.  [pRovmcia.] 

DE'FRUTUM.  [Vinum.] 
'  DEICBLISTAE  (SfftmXir^/).  [CoMosotA.) 

DEIGMA  (S«tyfut\  a  particular  place  in  the 
Peimeeus,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  other 
states,  where  merchants  exposed  samples  of  their 
goods  for  sale.    (Horpocrat.  *.  r.  ;  PoUax,  ix.  34  ; 

Aristoph.  K'/ui't.  .974  ;  DfTil.  c.  hirr.  p.  933.  20  ; 
Thcopiir.  Uiiir.  23.)  Tlic  sajupks  themselves  were 
also  railed  tleitrnaia.  (Plut.  Demosth.  23  ;  BVdih, 
i*ufJ.  Econ.o/  Afhrnt,  p.  58,  2nd.  od/^ 

DEJECTUM  EFFUSUM.  [UBJKtTi  Ekfu- 
•rvK  Actio.] 

DEJECT!  KFFTTSTVE  ACTIO.  If  any 
person  threw  or  poured  out  anything  from  a  place 
«r  upper  ehamher  (oawsaeirfbtit)  npnn  a  mad  which 
wtLS  firequentcd  by  p^s.-ncngfrii,  or  on  a  jilaco  wlierc 
people  used  to  stand,  and  thereby  caused  any 
wunage,  the  praeler^  edict  gava  Ilia  injured 


DELATOIL 

I  person  an  actio  in  dnplnm.  Tbeactioo  wis  uaiMl 

the  occupier.  If  s<"vrnil  persons  iiilia^ttd  t 
caenacolum,  and  any  injury  was  done  lo  taoibG 
by  a  thing  being  twown  or  poored  oat  «f  it,  b 
had  a  rijjlit  of  action  atraitist  any  of  thwn,  if 
doer  was  uncertain.  The  daoiages  rea>^v»b!< 
weta  to  double  the  amomtt  of  the  damage,  txcrrt 
in  the  ca*.'  of  a  lihrr,  wh>-n  they  \r<-rc  lifty  sow; 
if  he  was  killed  ;  and  any  person  migbt  toe  far  tk 
money  within  a  year,  bat  the  right  dfiAigevM 
given  in  preference  to  a  pecaon  ^  aijm  tam^' 
or  to  .affine?  or  coj»7iati.  If  a  man  was  only  Er 
jured  in  liis  p<r.>ou,  the  damaffet  wpre  "qoacuia 
ob  eam  rem  aequum  judici  videbitar  euro  cn^M 
ajjntnr  condemnari,"  whic  h  included  tlif  piT»r^y« 
lit  a.  mcdiCiU  attendant,  loes  of  tauc,  auU  W  ^  & 
man's  earnings  during  Uie  tane  of  his  cure,  or  laa 
of  future  eaniina*  Ijy  ren.««in  of  his  having  hen 
rendered  incapable  of  making  tuck  eanuofk  If 
injury  wM  earned  by  a  thing  beim  tbrowB  lima 
ship,  there  was  an  actio  utilis  ;  for  th**  ■«>'it'!« 
the  edict  are,  **  Ukok  in  eum  iocura  quo  vojge  iter 
ftatvd  {nqnoeoMiaiatiir,  dejectum,''  fte. 

The  edict  applied  to  things  which  weri'  fu- 
pended  over  a  pttV»lic  place  and  which  by  these  tiE 
might  injure  people.  It  allowed  any  pem  • 
bring  an  action  fcr  tha  reeomr  of  tra  asm 
against  any  perwi  whn  dtsn^rdt^il  thii  ml*  d 
the  edict.  If  a  thini^  so  suapetided,  fell  downial 
injured  any  person,  tbeia  waa  an  aetie  t^in* 
\\hn  who  placed  it  there. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  Wtr.ind 
inhabited  to  tba  top  bv  the  poor  (Cic.  A^.  ii. 
3.*>  ;  Ilnr.  Kp.  1  1.  91  ;  .Tuv.  S>ii.  x.  ]7\ 
probably  as  there  were  vciy  imperfect  mran*  w 
carrying  oft  rubbiah  and  other  aceaanbticnN 
w^  ne«  e.s.*ar\  to  provide  against  an  idcnrs  I'llK'-' 
might  kuipcn  by  auch  things  beitu  thrown  throoii 
the  window.   Aeeeiding  to  Labeo't  e^m, 
edict  only  applied  to  the  daytime,  and  not  to  thf 
night,  which,  however,  was  the  more  danjteiwu 
time  for  a  passer-b^-.    (Dig.  9.  tit  3 ;  D^- 
tit  7.  «.  5.  §  5  ;  Inst.  4.  tit  6 ;  Juv.  Snt.  \ii  -f^; 
&.V.;  Thil.ant,  St,>dfm.  Scr.  ?  ."iflfT.  9th  ed.)  [CL] 

DKILIAS  GRAPHE'  (3eiAi£«  tP^K 
name  of  n  suit  Instituted  against  soldien  f^** 
had  heon  tniiltv  of  cowardice.  (AeK'h.  <*•  Ot*f^ 
p.  bnti  i  Lyn.  c.  Aiab.  pp.  520,  523.)  Tbe  pn- 
ridenej  «f  the  eeort  bdonged  to  the  stratc^t  ud 
the  court  was  compcwied  of  soldier*  who  hsd  Jtfvtd 
in  the  campaign.  (Lys.  e.  Alcik  p.  321.) 
poniahnent  on  cenTictien  appean  to  ha«*  ^ 
art/ifa.    Cotnpare  .■\sTK.\TKiAfi  ORAfUM, 

DEIPNON  {6uwyop).  [C01.NA.] 

DELATOR,  an  infonnet;  The 
under  the  emperors,  were  a  class  of  Jneo 
gained  their  livelihood  by  informing  agaiw^  ^ 
fellow-citizens.    (Suet.  7%.  t»l,  JJom.  12  ; 
Amn.  iv.  30,  ri  47.)    They  constantly  Imw^" 
forward  fabe  chan»e5<  to  prntifv  the  (>Tan«  • 
jealotisy  of  the  ditfen-nt  miperorsL,  acd  wefe*** 
sequently  paid  arcordii^  ta  the  importance  of  W 
infonnation  which  they  gave.    In  some  caHN 
however,  the  bw  ^>ecified  the  sums  which 
to  be  given  to  infbnnen.  Thus,  when  a 
had  Leen  eomniitted  in  a  family,  an (!  any  of  < J* 
sLives  belonging  to  it  had  nui  away  bcfc«*  ^ 
quaestio,  whoerer  apprehended  eadi 
C'  ivod.  for  each  slave  whom  he  apprtli''n"'^;  * 
reward  of  five  aurei  from  the  property  of  t''* 
ceased,  or  dia  fiaia  Ae  atate^  if  ^  am 
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>(»tl«nL"«l  from  the  property  of  the  deceased. 

39.  tit.  5.  ft.  25.)    In  the  tenatus  consultum 
IMf^  It  Fn>i;tiji'j3  (TV  Ai^'Mie  Iuet.\  the  infonner 
nerirad  xdi  ot  the  peoahj  in  which  the  person 
«t4  fiitd  vfco  tBoagfcMed  tM  decnt  of  tbe  Knate. 
T      ie«ras  a]iO  to  have  been  a  fixed  sum  given 
ID  iahtrnm  bj  the  lex  Papia,  since  we  are  toid 
ttrtJI«»ii4mdittoftlbiiiith.  (Suet  ATer.  10^) 
Tkewusber  of  iriforniers  however,  increas*»d  so 
WftOj  mdtt  the  tulj  cmperon,  and  oocasitmed 

*  tmk  lUMytf  ia  taeiety,  tint  vmaj  of  tlwn 
•«t  frnjaentlj  banished,  and  punished  in  other 
nji.  hj  wious  eraperora.  (Simt.  TU.  8,  Dom. 
I ;  Man.  L  4  ;  Plin.  Paatg.  34  }  Briaaonios,  Ant. 
fi^iil  17.) 

nrLKCTUS.  [ExKRrjTv*.] 

JLLIK  {finkia)^  the  luune  of  festivals  and 
pan  cdebiated  at  tka  gnat  faMgjrm  ia  the 
i' -^A  <A  Drlos,  the  centre  of  an  amphictyony,  to 
^lixii  tbe  CjcJades  and  the  neigbbonhng  lonians 
«  tkt  MMI  bdsnged.  {Him.  Hymm,  im  ApolL 
Ui,  Ac)  This  a;t;f.hictyony  seems  orit;Inally  to 
k«i  been  institated  •implj'  (ot  the  purpose  of  re- 
IliNi  vvnUpii  th«  oosmuoo  Mnetouy  of  Apollo, 
laeAwbT  Torpi^oj  of  the  lonians,  who  was  believed 
W  km  heca  bora  at  DekM.  The  Delia,  as  ap- 
|MaB  few  Ae  H  jmn  on  Apollo  (compare  Thncyd. 
ix  !d4;  Palloi,  ix.  61),  had  existed  from  very 
tsfir  dniet,  an»l  were  celelir.ited  everr  fifth  venr 
▼iiu  1U4),  aiid  a4  H4)ckh  supposes,  with 
pnbabQitT,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of 
I^^Jilriiao,  the  birthdavs  of  Ap<jiio  and  Artrni  s, 
Vut  ttembcn  of  the  amphictyony  asseiuLlcd  un 
tiM)  oocasioni  (Ws^powr)  in  Deloa,  in  kwg  gar- 
-  -t%  *lth  their  wives  and  children,  to  worship 
^  gwi  with  gjianastie  and  raitsical  contests^ 
*W"si,  uA  dncM.  miat  tib*  Athaniaiu  took 
J*n  ia  these  solemnities  at  a  verv  early  period, 

*  «vi4sot  from  the  Deliastae  (afterwards  called 

MadoDea  ia  tlie  laws  of  Solon  (AtlMtt.  yL 
f^ii*);  the  sacred  vessel  (deo»p(t),  moreover, 
•iich  thcj  sent  to  Delos  every  year,  was  said  to 
^thi  IBM  which  Theseus  had  sent  after  his  re- 

frwa  Crete.  (See  the  comnieatatorB  on  Plato, 
t;^^p43,  c)    The  Delians,  durinir  the  celobra- 

of  Uvese  Ktleioiiitics,  jM^rfynued  the  office  of 
I'Jaiu  fer  thow  who  visited  their  island,  whence 
^  WW  called  ^ZX«ai{n<u  (Athen.  iv.  p.  173). 

In  \h&  ocMirse  of  time  the  celebration  of  this 
^iat  panegjTis  in  D«li»  bad  ceased,  and  it  wai 
M  rr»i»>d  until  01.  88.  .1,  when  th^  Athenians, 
thcT  kvuig  purified  the  ishuid  in  the  winter  of 
^  ranoved  tiM  aadeni  aolenaitiea,  and 
L  nse-raoes  which  had  never  before  t.iken 
Hcest  the  Delia,  (Tbucjd. /. «.)  AAerthisie- 
•nn'iii,  AthcBi  beiDf  at  tlM  bead  of  dw  loniaD 
*">Weficy  took  the  most  prominent  port  in  the 
f^^*i««isQ  of  the  Delia ;  and  though  the  islanders, 

*  f^BMO  with  Ath«)a,  provided  the  choruses  and 
^KtiaM,  the  Uadcr  {hncMmfot),  who  conducted 
^  »hole  solemnitT.  was  an  .Athenian  (PluL  Nic. 

Iklrud.  ad  Demuttk.  Ijejd.  p.  xc),  and 
<^  Athmi  had  the  nperiataidm  «r  tha  Mtt- 
••n  imctaarv.    (  A  v  ph  ictyonr.  ] 

^^ci  tbe^  sokiuoitici,  belonging  to  the  great 
^  puegyria,  «o  nast  diUniffaiih  Uw  Umt 
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^*«»  »bkh  were  celehrate<l  every  year,  prnkahlv 
*«t^$thofThaigelioD.  The  Athenians  on  this  oc- 
KBi  tbo  «a«d  Tand  {h*mtAs\  wbkh  tbe 
f^if  Ap«»llij  adorned  with  laiir  1  liniin  hes,  to 
iAeioi.  Tito  anboaajwaa  called  dssff^a;  andtiuwe 


who  sailed  to  the  island,  ^tvpol ;  and  before  Xhaf 
set  sail  a  solemn  sncritice  was  offered  in  the  Delion^ 
at  Marathon,  in  order  to  oljtaiii  a  happy  vr^yripe. 
(Miilier,  Dor.  ii.  2.  ^  14.)  During  the  absence  of 
the  vessel,  wbidk  on  one  occaeioB  Usted  30  days 
(Plat.  Pkaedot),  p.  .58  ;  Xen.  .\femorafj.  iv.  8.  §  2), 
the  citj  of  Athens  was  purihed,  and  no  criminal 
was  sflowed  to  be  exeeated.   The  leaser  Delia 

were  said  to  have  been  in-stitiited  by  TheBcus, 
though  in  some  legends  thcj  are  mentioned  at  a 
aiaeh  eariier  periwl,  aad  Pbtarcb  (Tk$i.  SS)  re* 
lates  that  the  ancient  vessel  used  by  the  founder 
hunsel^  though  often  repaired,  was  preserved  and 
used  by  the  Athenians  down  to  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus.  (B5ckh,  Publ.  Ecoh.  of  Ath.  p. 
21 4,  &c.  2d  edit.;  TbixisraU,  MkU  v^Grtto'^  vol. 
iii.  p.  217.)  [L.  S.] 

DKLICTUM.  [Crimbn.] 

DELPHI  NIA  (5tA0fi'<a\  a  festival  of  the 
same  expiatory  character  as  the  Apolloiiia,  which 
was  celebrated  ia  tarieos  towns  of  Oreece,  fa 
honour  of  Apollo,  suniaincd  Dephinius,  who  was 
considered  by  the  lonians  as  their  i^sis  wserp^os, 
Tbe  aanw  of  tbe  god,  as  well  ss  tbat  of  Eis  fts> 
tival,  must  be  derived  from  tlie  beli<-f  of  the  an- 
cients that  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Muny- 
chion  (probably  identical  with  the  Aeginetan 
Dclphiiiius)  Apollo  came  through  the  dchlc  of 
Pam-ustis  to  Delphi,  and  began  the  battle  with 
I  Delphyiie.  Ag  he  thus  assumed  the  chantct«-r  of  a 
wmthlii]  god,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  appeata 
him,  and  the  Delphinia,  accordincly,  were  cele- 
brated at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  other  pluccs  where 
his  worship  had  been  adopted,  on  the  6th  of  Muny- 
chion.  At  Athens  seven  boys  nnd  girls  carried 
olive-branches,  bound  with  white  wuol  (called  the 
bwTifpfa),  into  ^e  Delphinium.    (Pint  Thm.  18.) 

The  Delphinia  of  Ai'gina  are  mentioned  by  tha 
scholiast  op  Pindar  {J'yth.  viii.  Bb),  and  from  his 
raniark  on  another  pissage  {Olymp.  til  15)),  U  is 
dear  that  they  were  celebrated  with  contests. 
(Compare  Diog.  I^rt  Vit,  Tkal.  c.  7  ;  MQller, 
Dor,  ii.  8.  §  4.)  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Delphinia  in  other  plaees  nothing  is  known  ;  but 
we  have  reason  to  snppose  tliat  the  rites  observed 
at  Athens  and  iu  Aegitia  were  common  to  all 
festivals  of  the  same  nana.  See  Mttller,  Aeqinek 
p.  152.  [L.  S.] 

DELPHIS  (2(A^is),  an  instrument  of  naval 
warfare>  It  eonsisted  of  a  large  naaa  of  iran  or 
lead  suspended  on  a  beam,  which  projected  from 
the  mast  of  the  ship  like  a  jard-arm.  It  was  used 
to  sbik,  of  miike  a  bole  m,  an  eneny^  tosscI,  by 
being  dropped  upon  it  when  alongside.  (Aristo]»h. 
EtptiL  7&B  I  Thuc  viL  41  ;  Schoh  ad  ioo. ; 
Heayeh.  an)  There  aenu  no  neeeaaity  fcr  sup- 
posing that  it  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin. 
Bars  of  iron  Used  for  ballast  are  at  the  present  day 
called  pig****  though  they  bear  no  resemblance  to 
that  animal.  Probably  the  itX^irts  were  hdsted 
aloft  only  when  going  into  action.  We  may  also 
conjectore  that  tbej  were  titti^d,  not  so  much  to 
the  swift  (ts^sm)  triranes,  as  to  the  military 
transports  (trrpart^itftt  &ir\irdy0tyoi\  for  the 
sailing  of  the  former  woold  be  much  impeded  by 
so  brge  a  weight  of  netsL  At  any  lata,  thoae 
that  Thocyi^i !' '  j  nV;  of  wsianet  en  tin  in» 
remes,  but  on  the  6?<HaZ«s. 

DELUBRUM.  {TmtvM.1 

DEMARCHT  {H^x'>^\  tJ'*'  ^hief  miigTstratM 
of  the  demi  (Hftet)  in  Attica,  and  said  to  have 

cc  ft 
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been  fint  appointed  by  Cleutbenes.  Their  dn^M 
Wtn  iwiouB  and  important.  Thus,  tliey  ainrened 
ineetinifs  of  lli<-  iloiniu,  and  took  tln^  Totei  upon 
all  t|uostiuu«  uuder  contideraiiua  ;  they  bad  the 
ciutody  of  the  kri^iapxuti»y  ypa^tfmnuam^  or  book 
ill  vvliit  ti  the  jiicmlxT*  of  the  ih-inns  wrn»  rnroth  ii  ; 
and  tWy  nuuic  &xA  kept  a  regii>ter  ot  the  kudud 
tMitt*  <x<»p'«)  in  their  diitricta,  whcthcf  belong- 
itiu  to  ! li.iN  or  thf  body  c<irporate  ;  ao  that 

whenever  an  <«r^opd,  or  cxtzaordioarjr  property- 
tax  WM  inpoMd,  thef  muit  h»vtt  been  «f  f^emi 
•ervicc  in  assessing  and  nill>'tiiiii»  tlu-  <|ii'jta  of 
each  eatate.  Honeys  due  to  the  dcmui  tur  rent, 
Ae.  wen  collected  bj  tbem  (Dflm.  a  RA,  p.  1818), 
and  it  may  safely  bo  allowed  that  they  were  em- 
ployed to  enfurcc  payment  of  various  debts  and 
dues  claimed  by  the  state.  For  this  purpose  they 
seera  to  have  had  the  p>wcr  of  dtstminin^,  to  which 
itlliisiftn  is  madr  liy  Ariit')pliaiTe<i  {S'tth.  37).  In 
the  dulios  which  luivu  hu'vu  enumerated,  Uiey  sup- 
planted th«-  n'liutxtri  {vaiHtpufm)  of  tbo  old  oon* 
stitnlion  ;  thi-ir  functinnii,  however,  wero  not  con- 
iined  tu  duties  ot  this  clasa,  fur  they  also  ai^tcd  as 
police  magistrates :  thus,  in  conjunction  with  the 
dtcasti  uf  t!it'  tnwiis  (8(Ko<Trcu  Kurk  STj^iuvi),  they 
assisted  in  Drcserving  peace  and  order,  and  were 
feqoind  to  mnjt  or  cmiw  to  be  boriad,  vaj  dead 
l>a>dies  found  in  their  distriLt  :  f n  i  ■  ,'<.<  t  of  this 
duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fiae  of  luoo  dnu-hmae. 
(Dent  A  Motor.  1069.32.)  Lastly,  thoy  .teem  to 
have  fiinushcd  to  the  pnifwr  autlinritics  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  township  who  were  fit  to  sarre 
In  war  (mmi^^yoar  Arari|#wre,  Deraosth.  e. 
Pol^.  p.  1208  ;  Harpocr.  s.  v.  ;  Poll  viiL  118  ; 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Gritdt.  StaaUaltertk.  §  111; 
Bockh,  Pnblio  Econ.  of  Atk«HSy  pp.  157,  512; 
Schtiroann,  Mh  Comitiit,  p.  .S76,  &&).  Demarvhi 
was  thp  nnme  pivcn  hy  Orook  writers  to  the 
Roman  trilmncs  of  the  pkhs.  [K.  W.J 

DKMKNS,  K'l'RATOr.] 

DEMENSUM.  fSKJlVL^s.] 

DEME'NTIA.  [Curatoh.] 

DEUETRIA  (BiiMirpta),  an  aamud  ftaUnd 
which  the  Atht  ni.ms  in  307  u.  c,  insliluted  in  ho- 
nour of  Demetrius  Poliorcetet,  whoi  together  with 
bit  fiubor  AntigonuB,  wan  oooMcratad  nnder  tba 
title  of  saviour  gods.  It  was  celchratt'd  oorv  year 
in  the  month  of  Monvchiont  the  name  of  whicb»  as 
widl  ao  that  of  tba  daj  on  wbieh  tbe  Csottral  waa 
held,  was  changed  into  Dt-inotrion  and  Deraetrias. 
A  prieat  ministered  at  their  altars,  and  conducted 
tbe  aolemn  prooewkm,  and  the  sacrifices  and  games 
with  which  the  festival  wiis  celebrated.  (Diodor. 
Sic  XX-  46  ;  Pint  Dtmttr.  iO,  46.)  Ta  h  .nour 
^e  new  god  still  metre,  tbe  Athenians  at  the  »aine 
time  changed  the  luune  of  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
nysia  into  that  of  Dtnnctria,  (u  the  younjf  prince 
was  fond  of  hearing  biuiself  compared  to  Dionysus. 
The  demetria  mentioned  by  Athenaftoa  (xii.  p. 
636)  are  probahly  tlie  Dionysiii.  HoBiM^ctiiiff  the 
other  extravagant  dattehci  which  the  Athenians 
heaped  upon  Doraatriu  and  Antigomia,  ooa  Atbon. 
vi.  p.  2h-2  ;  Herni,  Potit.  Ant.  of  Grtew^  §  175.  n. 
6, 7.  and  8  i  and  Thiriwall,  Uid^^fQcetw,  vol.  vii. 
Pk3Sl.  L  L.S.J 

DEMINUTIO  CAPITIS.  [Caput.] 

DEMIOPRA'TA  (SnfUfhrpara^  ae.  vpirfitara 
w  rr^^o),  was  property  cMifisoated  at  Athens 
and  sold  hy  public  auction.  The  confiscation  of 
proper^  waa  one  of  tbe  most  common  sources  of 
Wnmt »  vuwj  of  tba  Qncian  states ;  and  Ari*- 
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tophancs  (  Ve$p.  559,  witb  Scbol.)  mmticos 
^Hfuiwpara  as  a  separate  braoch  of  tbe  paUie  1«< 
venue  at  Athens.  An  account  of  such  propfrT 
WHS  presented  to  the  people  in  the  tir»i  astriLliT 
of  evafjr  iwytanaia  (Pidlox,  riiL  95) ;  and  Ik*  «f 
it  were  po«tM  tipon  tablets  of  st^inr  in  diliert  it 
placci,  as  was  the  case  at  Eltrusis,  m-iih  the  cala* 
iogue  of  tba  articles  which  accrued  ta  the  imph 
of  Demeter  and  Pcrvrphono,  fntm  peraoos 
had  committed  any  odeace  against  these  imniu 
(PoUox,  X.  97.)  Manjr  OMttoaMnia  of  thfc  kai 
were  coHi-ctrd  by  nrc<-'k  antiqimrlin*,  of  wkicb  n 
account  u  given  by  llockb  {PmU,  Eefm»o( JttmL, 
pp.  li)7,  3U2,  2d  edit)  and  Mdar  < As  Mi  Am> 
mUontm^  p.  1»>0,  S.(\  ). 

DEMIUROI  (SiMuovyryoO-  These  nug^istairv 
title  it  expreasive  of  ihetr  doing  tbe  ■erviw 
of  tho  people,  are  by  some  granuniiru^  »tatpii  si 
have  been  peculiar  to  r>orian  »iatm  ;  hat,  prrbo^ 
on  no  authority,  except  the  form  Itt^uavfym. 
MOller  {IJoriams,  voL  ii.  p^  145)  ahami,  m  iht 
contrary,  that  **  they  were  not  unmmmnn  ir.  t*^' 
Peloponnestt s,  but  they  do  uol  ucicur  often  is  Uj* 
Dorian  stau-s."  Thev  existed  among  the  GkfM 
and  Afantineians,  witk  whom  they  s^^rm  to  br^f 
lieen  the  chief  executive  magistracy  ((M  SinfuoiyTtM 
«cal4  0owA4ir.  ▼.X.^Tboe.v.  47).  Weaiwi^ 
of  df-miur^'i  in  the  .\chafan  loague,  who  pn*'i'"' 
nutked  next  to  tho  stratcgi.  [  Aciisict;M  KuI»(^ 
p.  5,  b.]  Oflbm  named  BpUmmimrpi,  or 
deniiurt!i,  were  sent  by  thi»  Corinthians  to  jDsn^ 
the  govcnuBcat  of  tbcir  colony  at  Po(idae.x  (Tii^u. 
L56.)  [ILW.j 

DE'MirS  (8W0.  [TORMKNTUJI.J 
DEMUCRATIA  iivf^oKparia).  that  farm  4 
constitution  in  which  tbe  sovereign  ptiiucs^  (Mr.<f 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  dema,  or  eonuHaabf.  lo 
the  articb-  AKtsTtK-RATlA  the  reader  wdl  M 
noticed  tbe  rise  and  tuUure  of  tho  distisctioD 
tweea  tbe  paUtkaUy  pcivilegad  cUss  of  aobla  scd 
the  commonalty,  a  chsft  ^icrsonally  free,  tboOiii 
without  any  constitutionally  reoo^iised  pithual 
power.   It  was  thia  eonunonaltr  winch  wai  i»- 
pcrly  toruu'!?  th^-  demu*  {irjfioi).    Tho  m'~nl 
and  inevitaiile  eifect  of  the  progrcas  ot  wcvij 
being  to  dumniab,  and  finally  d»  away  with,  that 
distinctions  bt't\vo<>n  tht?  two  cla-s>.'ii,  on  which  ii« 
original  difference  in  point  of  political  pov« 
finmded,  when  tbe  denras,  by  their  ieuieiwt 
numbers,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  had  nu«^ 
themselves  to  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  in  nal  p*^ 
and  importance  with  theorigin^Iy  pririlegeddM^ 
now  degenantad  mto  an  oligaicby,  a  ttnfg^  *^ 
sure  to  ensue,  in  which  the  denias,  nn\m  ot*^- 
burue  by  extraiieuus  ixidueaces,  was  oerbuu  to 
the  mastery.    The  sovereign  power  of  the  d^ 
being  thus  established,  the  govemmrnt  t*raai 
a  democracy.    There  might,  however,  be  tv« 
modifieatiaM  of  tlw  vietoiy  of  tbe  eomiwoaltf.  U 
the  gtnipple  between  the  rla-v  >  had  b  en  p^*- 
tractcd  and  tierce,  the  oligiin  hs  were  coaam^S 
expelled.   This  was  frequently  tbe  cess  ii  tki 
snialb'f  states.    If  the  victory- "of  the  coinma:«l7 
was  achieved  more  by  the  force  of  nocal  po**^ 
than  by  iirteatine  warfiun  and  fiiiee  oC  eM 
through  the  gradual  concessions  of**  thefewr*^ 
result  (as  at  Athens)  was  simply  th?  snU* 
literotion  of  the  ordinal  distinctions.  Thipfa*** 
the  constitution  waa  atitl,  in  the  most  liteial  cciu* 
of  the  term,  a  doniomu  y  ;  for  as  wealth  and  bir'l' 
m  hcmgetfyaaed  im  utle  topoluicai  p»wer,dwiigl 
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inakbr  and  noble  still  remained  citizens  of 
:k  coBncovealtlL,  the  lupreme  power  wbs  to  all 
■iail  wti  purposes  in  the  hands  of  the  cIau  for- 

-t-'t  pirititLitinp  the  dfiimi-.  Ly  rirttip  of  their 
(irJV  Uw  DKjre  nujucrou*.  (Arist<jL  /V./.  iv.  4, 
^  IS^  dL  Gottiir?.)  When  the  two  claases 
writ  tbu  eqaaliced,  the  temi  dcniufi  itself  was 
ttmmailj  Bsed  to  denote  tlie  entire  body  of  free 
(aiH»-«tftt  mnr*  in  mtnat  with  « the 


it  it  otmMS  thet,  cotuistentlr  with  the  main* 
iHBeB  «f  d»  fawhienlri  principle  of  the  MipmM 

j*»»fki:ic  i'l  thf  liaiidi  of  tiio  Jeniuf.  rarious 
■■miflWM  of  the  ooosiitutioa  in  detail  mighl 
enrt,  ad  IHfcicat        night  be  hdd  M  te  what 

n;  the  pnfert  tjpeeif  ft  d«nc>cracT,  and  what  »  as 
cs  iB^tiim,  or  a  diseased  forrn  of  it.  Aristotle 
(Prf.1T.  3)  points  out  that  a  demociacj  cannot  be 
MnwJ  by  the  eoneadeialieD  ei  nnnbert. 

if  the  wealthy  wen?  the  more  ntimprotis  and 
(«se»ri  the  aapreme  powi  r.  this  wt.uld  not  W  a 
^itwiacT.  A  democracy  is  mthcr,  w  ht-n  cvir\' 
frtr  citL'cn  is  a  ini-i:iL*  r  of  tin?  sovereign  liody 

Titb  definitioa  he  eipreeece  in  a  iDore  accurate 
f'^thia:  (cT(  irjuoKparia  /sh'  n-ar  in  (\tv6fpoi 
tJtknfMWkilovt  tttnts  tcitptm  t^s  o^x^'  4iinv. 
lleeMidn  be  a  dememcy  if  acertua  anMniBt 
<^  ?f«rpcfty  were  requisite  for  f  ll^;^'  the  public 
«4eei,  provided  the  amount   were  not  lai^e. 
(ALif.4.  !>.  12-2,  ed.  GiHtL)   A  PM»k»  itself 
*  one  ipecies  of  democracy  {Pol.  iv.  3.  p.  11 7)» 
iw«aie]r«  iQ  the  foil  sense  of  the  word,  being  a 
Mt  «f  ei^MKf Of^it  of  it.    But  for  a  perfect  and 
demonacy  it  was  m  ri  iMij  that  no  free 
ikottH  l*>  dckirrvJ  on  account  of  his  in- 
in  ratik  or  wualib  from  aspiring  to  any 
<Sr!,  «r  exercising  any  political  function,  and  that 
Ofk  cni7  >n  «hi'ild  W»  allowed  tn  f  How  tliat  mode 
liif        he  chose   (Arist.        iv.  4,  vL  1.) 
Ib  «  pMng«  of  Hendotw  (iil  80%  wheie  we  pro- 
V:- >  iivi:  the  idf-as  of  the  writer  himself,  the 
(  Mtjanmsixs  of  a  deoMicxacy  are  spccilied  to  l>e — 
l'«f«itf  if        rights  (io-ow^ij) ;  2.  the  ap- 
^^t»«t  fif  inH;;iit:        by  lot  ;  3.  the  accounl- 
>tiiht}o{sU  ntagiurates  and  officen;  4.  the  refcr- 
•Btif  aO|«We  Batten  to  the  dedium  of  the 
McWBrity  St  larne.    Aristotle  also  {Rket.  L  8. 

*  ^  :  trri  Si  hi^Lomparla  ftkv  iroXtrtla  iv  ^  i 
••W  Wf'^Mrrai  rif  ^x^>  AAi7jvx^<»  8i      ^  1 

*  ^W^wr.  In  another  passage  {PoL  vi.  1 ), 
•^•mtiimwiC  the  c#»entin!  prineiples  on  which 
•••■Bacy  is  bajscd,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The 
yVmw^  points  are  characteristic  ef  ft  donocracy  ; 

ittJ^rtrat.-»  §hoiild  be  rh'iv^.n  wtt  nf  the 
•wh  Wjr  «f  citixens  ;  that  ail  »houlti  mle  each, 
u-ieachiBtminleftn;  that  dther  all  raagiatra- 
**>«r  thoM"  not  rt-q airing'  exjx^rience  and  prnfe*- 
iowvWdge,  sboold  be  assigned  by  lot ;  that 
*^  AmH  he  Be  fvoperty  qiwlifaitien,  er  but  a 
'<T«ft*D  one,  f„r  fillin-  any  magistracy;  that  the 
lyiy  ihimld  not  611  the  sane  office  twioe»  or 
^"■U  fl  itkm  bvt  finr  ttnce,  and  but  ftw  of> 
^if"pt  in  the  case  of  military  commands  ;  that 
p  ^    away  as  potsible  of  the  magistracies, 
^rfl«if  dtnatieci ;  that  all  citiiens  shotdd 
"  qnslifiwi  to  serve  as  dicasts  ;  that  the  supreme 
W  rtfrylfiirig  stiould  retiidc  in  the  public 
sad  that  no  ma^idtratc  gliould  l>e  en- 
*'JU-d      irrespongible  power  except  in  vcn'  small 
^C«a^  Pfatt.  Sh^  fiii.  602, 
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563,  Le<f.  690.  c.  vi.  p.  Tr,?,  e.)  Aristotl.- 

{Pol.  iv.  S,  4,  5,  vi.  1,  2)  describes  the  viiriuus 
modificitions  which  a  democracy  may  assume.  It 
is  soniewliat  ciirioin  that  nciilic-r  in  practice  nor  in 
tht;ory  did  the  repre»euLutive  system  attract  any 
attention  among  the  Greeks. 

That  diseased  fr*nn  of  a  democracy,  in  which 
from  the  practice  of  giving  pay  to  the  poorer  citi> 
MM  ftr  their  ftttendaoee  m  «be  pnUie  assemhlr, 
and  front  other  cause?,  tlic  predominant  {>arty  in 
the  state  came  to  be  in  £ftct  the  lowest  class  of  the 
dtiaene  (a  etate  of  tidngi  in  which  the  demoenKy 
in  nuuiy  resj^  ets  resembled  a  tyranny  :  see  Arist. 
PcL  iv.  4)  was  by  later  writers  (Polyb.  vL  4, 57; 
Pbrt.  Mcmank.  c.  S)  termed  an  OehUwraejf 
{oxf^nparla  —  the  dominion  of  the  mob);  bot  the 
term  is  not  found  in  Aristotle.  (Wachsmnth, 
Hellemsche  AUerthumtk,  c.  7,  8;  K.  F.  Her- 
mann, J<  :fiyuch  drr  Grieeh,  Staattalttrthumer, 
V2,(>6~72i  l^yOL^Hidorfiif  Greece,  voL  L 
c.  10.)  [C.P.M.J 

DEMONSTRA'TIO.  [Acnal 

DEMOPOIETOS  ihri^Loirolr)Toi\  the  namo 
given  to  a  foreigner  who  was  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  dfisettshtp  >t  Athens  by  ft  decree  of  the  people, 
on  account  of  services  rendered  to  the  state.  Such 
citLtens  were,  however,  excluded  from  the  phra- 
triae,  and  could  not  bold  the  effleet  of  either  erchon 
or  priest  (Dem.  c.  S'aur.  p.  I37<^),  bnt  wi  re  re- 
gistered in  a  phyle  and  deme.  1  CiViXAS,  Grsxk, 
pw288,b.] 

D£M(ySII  (JhuU<Ttot\  public  slaves  at  Atbem, 
who  were  purchased  by  the  state.  Some  of  them 
filled  subordinate  places  in  the  assembly  and  courts 
of  justice,  and  were  also  employed  as  heraldii, 
checking  clerks,  &c.  They  w?*re  tisnally  called 
Si}/bi^ioi  oiVeTOi,  and,  as  we  Icaru  from  Ulpiau 
(otf  Dtm.  OijfniK,  it  |i,  16),  were  taught  at  the 
oTpcnse  of  tlic  state  to  qualify  them  for  the  tlis- 
cbarge  of  such  duties  a^  have  been  mentioned. 
(Hemcterh.  ad  Polluc  ix.  10  ;  Sbnuiae.  od  /forw 
})Ocral.  s.  V.  Srj/ttJcTioy  ;  Petitii^  f^y.  Aft.  p.  342.) 
As  these  public  slaves  did  not  belong  to  any  one 
indiTidiuu,  they  appear  to  hftvo  peseesaed  certain 
legal  rights  which  private  slaves  had  not.  (Mi  ier, 
Att.  Procexa^  pp.  4Ul,  560 ;  Aeeciun.  c  TimarcL 
pp.  79,  85.) 

.Another  cIhm  of  public  slaves  formed  the  city 
guard  ;  it  was  their  duty  to  preserve  order  in  the 
public  aMcmbly,  and  to  remove  any  person  whom 
the  Prytaneis  might  order.  (Schneider,  Ad  Xen. 
Mem.  iil  6.  §  1  ;  Phito,  Protag.  p.  31  f.  and  Uein- 
dorf^s  note  ;  Aristoph.  Acharn.  54,  witii  the  com- 
mentators.) They  are  gcnenlly  called  bowmen 
{ro^6rcu) ;  or  fn  t^i  the  native  country  of  the  ran- 
jority,  Scythi.uin  (i<cut*ai);  and  also  Speuunians, 
fri JUL  name  of  the  person  who  first  established 
the  force.  (Pollux,  viiL  131,  132;  Photins,  «.r. 
rt^^rcu,)  There  were  also  among  them  many 
Thraeume  and  other  barbarians.  They  miginally 
livrd  in  tents  in  the  market-place,  and  afterwarda 
upon  the  Areiopngus.  Their  officers  had  the  name 
el  tonrehs  (rd(apxoO>  Their  nvmber  wae  at  fint 
300,  purchabed  soon  aft<?r  the  battb?  of  Salauiis, 
liut  was  afterwards  increased  to  1200.  (AcKchin. 
n<^  napairp«(r«.  p.  83ft  f  Andoe.  De  Pac*  p.  93  ; 
Bcickh,iHifiC  Etm,  if  AAmu,  p^207,  20S,  2d 
edit.) 

DEMUS.  The  word  Ki/ms  originally  indicated 
a  district  or  tlftCt  of  hmd,  and  is  by  som  derived 
fmn  Wm^  a»  if  it  surnifted  an   endovun  weifced 
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off  from  the  vrastr,"  ju«t  :ia  our  word  town  comes, 
according  to  Ilornc  Tooke,  fmm  the  S;ixon  verb 
**  tvnan,"  to  onclosc.  (Arnold,  aJ  Thuc.  vol.  L 
Appendix,  iii.)  It  scorns  h  iwcvi-r,  more  simple 
to  Connect  it  with  the  Doric  80  for  >a.  In  thi* 
meaning;  of  a  country'  district,  inhahitod  and  undur 
cultivation,  i«  contnuted  with  ^6Ki's:  thna 

we  hare  i^Bpif  S^^dv  rt  v6\iv  rt  (He*.  (>p.  ti 
l>it*,  5*27) ;  but  the  tnuutition  from  r  locality  to 
its  occnpirn  ia  ca<ty  and  natural,  and  briice  in  the 
earlier  (Jrcek  pot-U  we  find  8»jfioi  applied  to  the 
outlyin^c  country  population,  who  tilled  the  landji  of 
the  chieftains  or  iniiahiuints  of  the  city  ;  to  that 
iritxos  and  woKlTai  came  to  be  opjKisi-d  to  i-iich 
other,  the  former  denoting  the  wibjett  peasantry, 
the  latter,  the  nolilet  in  the  chief  towns. 

The  iMmi  (oi  SPi^ioi)  in  Atiicii  were  subdiviaiona 
of  the  trilM«!i,  corrt'Spondin);  to  our  ttfcnsAipM  or 
hundred*.  Their  institution  is  ai*cril>ed  to  Theseus; 
but  we  know  nothing  nhout  ihom  before  the  age 
of  C'lcisthone<i,  who  bmke  up  t'«e  four  tribes  of  the 
old  constitution,  and  snb>>tituted  in  their  place  ten 
local  tribe*  (^vKax  roriKcxi),  ea<'h  named  after  some 
Attic  hero.  (Ilerod.  v.  GH,  d'J.)  Thotc  were  sul>- 
divided  each  into  ten  demi  or  countr)-  (Nirishcs, 
possesain^  enrh  it-i  printi|Hil  town  ;  and  in  some 
one  of  these  denii  were  eiirolh-d  nil  the  .■Vihciiian 
citizens  resident  in  .Vttitii,  with  the  exception, 
(vrhaps,  of  thosi'  who  wcri'  nativi-*  of  Atiiens  itsel', 
(Thirlwall,  llitt.of  (Irmv,  vol.  ii.  p.  74.)  These 
subdivisions  lorroponded  in  some  d():rec  tu  the 
yauKpapiat  of  the  old  triln-it,  and  were,  nccordini; 
U>  Herodotus,  one  hundnil  in  number  ;  but  ns  the 
Attic  demi  amounted  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (is.  p. 

c.)  to  174,  doubts  luivc  lj<-en  niised  alicmt  this 
statement.  Niebnhr  has  infim-d  from  it  tiiat  the 
tribes  of  Cleistheiiea  did  not  originally  include  the 
whole  |Mipula(ion  of  .Attici,  and  "  that  bt>ni(;  of  the 
additional  7  >  must  have  been  cantons,  which  li.id 
previously  been  left  in  a  atiite  of  dependence ;  by 
fiir  the  chief  juirt,  however,  were  house*  (ytyv) 
of  the  old  aristiK-racy,"  which  were  included  in  the 
four  lonuin  trilwa,  but,  according;  to  Niebuhr,  were 
not  incorpomted  in  the  ten  tribes  of  the  "rural 
commonalty,"  till  after  the  time  of  Cleiathenes. 
Thin  infen'uce,  however,  seems  very  iiucstionnble  ; 
for  the  number  of  the  demi  niinht  intreajie  from  a 
variety  of  csiuses.  such  as  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  creation  of  new  tribes,  and  the  division 
of  th«  larger  into  smaller  demi  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  improbaliility  of  the  co-eiistence  of  two 
different  orders  of  tribes.  "  Anotlier  fiurt,  more 
dilReiilt  to  account  for,  is  the  tran<i|>«<iitinn  by 
wliich  demes  of  the  same  tribe  were  found  at  op- 
posite extremities  of  the  country."  (Thirlwall,  /.r., 
and  app.  i.  vol.  iL)  The  names  of  the  different 
demos  were  token,  mtwc  fmm  the  chief  towns  in 
them,  as  Manithon,  Elcusis,  and  Atharnae  ;  sonic 
fn>m  the  names  of  hoiii^'-t  or  clans,  such  as  the 
Dacdalidae,  il«iuUtdne,  £lc.  The  largest  of  all 
wna  the  deinus  of  Achamae,  which  in  the  time  of 
the  Pelo]ionne»ian  war,  was  so  extensive  as  to 
supply  a  force  of  no  less  than  three  thousand 
heavy -anne<l  men.    (Comp.  Thuc.  iL  191.) 

In  cx])lanation  of  their  constitution  and  relation 
to  the  slate  in  general,  we  may  observe,  that  they 
fonned  independent  corp<irations,  and  bed  each 
their  several  m.igistrate*,  landed  and  other  pro- 
|M'rty,  with  a  common  tr«i»uty,  Tlu'V  had  like- 
wise their  respective  convocttions  convened  by  the 
JJemarchi  (8^>ia^x<")>       which  woa  transacted 


the  public  bosine^i  of  the  demua,  nieh  ai  t}w  V 
ing  of  ita  estates,  the  elections  of  officers,  the 
vision  of  the  register*  or  liata  of  iMmotae  ($i|.(uir 
and  the  admission  of  new  members.  [  DaMitRct 
Moreover,  each  demus  appear*  to  hare  kept  » 
was  called  a  wiyal  ^KAifa-icurrutdr,  or  list  of  tit 
I  Demotae  who  were  entitled  to  vote  at  the  cm 
assemblies  of  the  whole  people.  In  a  6iiaai 
point  of  view,  thej  snpplanted  the  old  "naac 
ries  **  of  the  four  tribes,  each  demus  being  requi 
to  furnish  to  the  slate  a  certain  quota  of  niia 
and  contingent  of  troop*,  whenever  neensi 
Independent  of  these  bond*  of  union,  each  doi 
seems  to  have  had  it*  peculiar  temples,  asd  ^ 
gioua  worship  (Sn^teruca  itpd,  Pau*.  i.  31  ;  P^i 
viii.  I  OK),  the  officiating  priest*  in  which  r< 
chosen  by  the  iVmotae  (  Dem.  c.  EmUU.  p.  13i: 
so  that  both  in  a  civil  and  religious  point  of  rie 
the  demi  apiiear  a*  minor  communities,  wba»e  ■ 
gistmtes,  moreover,  were  obliged  to  rahmil  H 
ioKtfiaffla,  in  the  same  way  as  the  public  >iiEo 
of  the  whole  slate.  liut  i>eside*  the  matfiitnk 
such  iu  deniarclia  and  treasurer*  {raftUu),  riert 
by  each  porish,  u  e  also  read  of  judges,  wto  »e 
called  SiKourral  Karit  Hfnous  :  the  number af  the 
officers,  originally  thirty,  wa»  afterward*  iacnta 
to  forty,  and  it  appears  that  they  made  rim. 
through  the  diffi  ront  di*lrict*,to  admiuirter 
in  all  ca*es  where  the  matter  in  dispute  «*t  n 
more  than  ten  drachmae  in  \i»lue,  more  importsi 
questions  being  reserved  for  the  SiauTTrroL,  (Hui 
walcker,  p.  37.) 

On  the  first  inntitntion  of  the  demi,  Cleistbf* 
increased  the  strength  of  the  85/i«,  of  caniaioiiiln 
by  making  m:uiy  new  citiscns,  aniongst  whom  « 
said  to  have  U'en  includ(rd  not  only  strangm  xn 
resident  f-Teiuners,  but  also  sbvet.    (Arul  I' 
iii.  I.)*    Now  admia*ian  into  a  demus  w  ii-- 
sary,  before  any  individual  could  enter  op  r, 
full  rights  and  privilege*  as  on  Attic  citixeu;  1 
though  in  the  first  instance,  every  one  waiflHttU" 
in  the  re;;ister  of  the  demus  in  which  hi*  Jif^. 
and  residence  lay,  thi*  relation  did  not  c«iIibs«  h 
hold  with  all  the  Demotae  ;  for  since  a  mb  w* 
registered  in  the  demiu  of  his  real  or  «<1*|*^ 
father,  and  the  former  might  change  his  rettifOK. 
it  would  often  li.ippen  that  the  mcinhfn  «f  • 
demus  did  not  all  reside  in  it    Still  this  w*!": 
not  cause  any  inconvenience,  since  the  mertaui 
of  each  demus  were  not  held  within  it*  limits,  l«« 
at  Athens.    ( Dem,  &  A'liA*/.  pu  1 302.)  No 
however,  could  purchase  property  situate  • 
demus  to  which  h.>  did  not  himself  belonit,  sritkotl 
paying  to  the  di  itiarchs  a  fee  for  the  priviif  * 
doing  so  {iynryjTtKSi'),  which  would,  of  tvatr, 
go  to  the  treasury  of  the  demus.  ^Bockh,/^^ 
JCenn,  ofAthfiu,  p.  297,  2nd  ed.) 

Two  of  the  most  im|>ortant  firoctioini 
general  ossemblie*  of  the  demi,  were,  the  «d»i»- 
•ion  of  new  member*  and  the  reniinn  of  ti« 
luimes  of  members  already  admitted.  The  Ttff^ 
of  cnrolraenl  was  called  XTf^iopx"*^'  Tf'Wy*'*^' 
becau*e  any  per*nn  who*e  name  was  iaicnW  * 
it  could  enter  upon  an  inheritaiKC  and  »^  * 

Mt-roUovr.    Thi*  passage  has  given  rise  to  aiO'i 
dispute,  and  ha*  been  con«idered  by  mssjcfi^ 
to  afford  no  sen»«  ;  bnt  no  emcndstioo  »bi»li  ^ 
been  pn>|N>sed  i«  b<-tter  than  the  received 
(J  rote.  History  0/ Greece^  toL  it.  17^ 
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|a^:Bt0aT,  the  expranka  ht  "wkUk  in  Atdb 

vas  TTjy  A^^»«Ji  Acry)f<£rf  jf  jrX^pov, 

la^l  •fuvaknt  to  the  Honuui  phra«e  aJin  ken- 
'AWta.  TWw  were  kept  br  the  de- 

■airfc*,  »-bo,with  th>-  approbation  of  tlio  nu'mberi 
d  the  ioDU  AMcmbled  in  ^neral  iDMti^g, 
mtai  m  wwd  nmei  aeeaidiDg  to  dremMtaiMM. 
Tii*.  wben  a  routh  was  proposed  for  enrolment, 
it  «M  competent  for  any  demote  to  object  to  his 
■Mmm  «■  dbe  ground  of  Ul^tmuurVf  or  non- 
chaeBship,  by  the  side  of  either  parent.  The 
neaotae  decided  on  the  validity  of  thr^o  objcc- 
tisca  mder  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  uxe  ques- 
tt  n  Tu  detmnined  bj  »  HM^Clity  «f  r&lm.  (Dem. 

p.  1318.)  The  Mime  process  was  observed 
vlun  a  dtaeo  changed  his  denius  in  consequence 
•TadaiitiaB.  (Iiwm,  Dm  JfoO,  HtmL  ^  66.  1 7.) 
s«ie::m«,  however,  a  deniarch  was  bribed  to 
f^e,  or  assist  in  placing,  on  the  register  of  a 
deans,  pesNw  vho  had  bo  diin  to  dtiniuhip. 
il^ailL  Le,vA.  p.  1  Of) I.)  To  n-mcdy  this  ad- 
■issioB  of  ^ittrioaa  citizens  (vapr/ypawroi)  the 
tiiHi^aru  wM  niocitated.  [Diapssphisis.] 
Ijalj,  crow-ii  anfl  other  honorary  distmctions 
cmid  be  awarded  by  the  demi  in  the  same  way  as 
W  »b»  tribea.  (K'  F.  Hermann,  Griech.  Staatt- 
^■Tth.  fill,  Ac.  :  Wachsmutb,  IMrn.  Alter- 
tiMak.  ToL  i  p.  544,  Ac,  2nd  ed. ;  Leake,  The 
Umirf  Attika^  London,  1841,  2nd  ed. ;  Iloss, 
bit  tkma  ran  A ttika.)  [  R.  W.  J 

DEN.VUIUS,  the  priM.  -i«l  silver  coin  nmone 
tie  Rii:i;acs,  wa*  so  cailtti  iK-causc  it  waa  originally 
eqiJ  u  tea  asses  ;  but  on  the  reduction  of  the 
ci{  the  as  [As],  it  was  made  equal  to  six- 
tom  SMcs,  cxc-  pt  in  military  pav,  in  which  it  was 
<^I1  reckoned  as  equal  to  ten  mm,   (Pliik  H.  A'. 
Muii.  13.)    The  denarius  w;is  first  coined  five 
yn  before  the  firat  Punic  war,  a  c  269.  £Ar- 
coTVit.)   There  vere  originally  84  denwu  to  a 
t^xi  tPV.n.  //.  A',  xxxiii.  40  ;  Celsus,  v.  17.  §  1), 
^  tuaicqiieutlj  96.  At  what  time  this  reduction 
*Miiidein  tbe  weight  of  the  denariot  is  uncertain, 
*»  I',  u  not  mentioned  in  history-.    Some  have  con- 
^ttJBtd  that  it  «-as  completed  in  Nero's  reign  ;  and 
MKRasiey  {AmdeiU  Weufht$^  &c.  p.  137)  justly 
i^-urkvtbat  Suetoniua  (JuL  54)  proves  that  84 
denarii  went  still  to  the  pound,  ahont  tbe  year  ac. 
^  :  since  if  we  reckon  96  to  the  pound,  the  pro- 
Potion  of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  7 '8  to  1, 
•kith  is  incredibly  low  ;  while  the  value  on  the 
M:prr.sition,  8-9  to  1,  is  more  probable.  Com- 

^  Mr  H(iA»oy  calnilatcs  the  avenue  we?f:ht  of  the 
•■ni  cou^  at  tbe  end  of  the  commouwealth 
•tWgiaiH,  and  those  under  the  enpiiv  at  62*5 
pMns.  If  i^-p  deduct,  as  the  av<  ni(e,  ^  of  the 
*^bt  for  alloy,  from  tbe  denarii  of  the  coounon- 
ibm  win  raiBia  M  gnins  of  m  sSver : 
«&Mtbs8bil^ciailHni8(KrgnuiMof  pure 

■^<h»nlM  oTthobeildonriiwill  bo  ^ 

J*  »  *hi\linf,  or  8*6245  penee ;  which  may  be 
■nujoed  in  round  ntunbeni  If  the  same 

•«M  of  reckooiiM  be  applied  to  the  later 
ita  Taloo  wa  bo  ftbook  7'5  pence,  or  l\d. 
(HoswT.f^.  141,  142.) 

Hoaan  coins  of  silver  went  at  one  time  as 
vvivnii  tho  fixtieth  nut  of  the  deonins,  the 
The}-  were,  the  qitinariu*  or  half  de- 
'"""S  <bt  swjiiViMs  or  Qoartcr  denarius  [S&stkr- 
"nktkilldfo  m  mdi  rfthe  deouios  {^^\xaX  to 
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the  as),  the  semMla  or  half  libeUa^  i 
ciua  or  quarter  libelhk 
The  qidnarios  wm  also  called  oftMstet  (Cic. 

Pro  Font.  5),  from  the  imprcssinn  of  a  figure  of 
Victory  which  it  bore.  Pliny  {H.N.  zxxiii.  13) 
says  that  Tietoriati  were  first  ei^hied  at  Rone  m 
pursuance  of  the  lex  Clodia  ;  and  that  previous  to 
that  time,  they  were  im^rted  as  an  article  of  trade 
from  lUyria.  TheOodnia,  who  proposed  this  law, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  »vho  obtained 
a  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Istria,  whence  he 
brought  home  a  large  sum  of  money  (Liv.  xli.  13); 
which  would  fix  the  first  coinage  of  the  victnrtati 
at  Rome.  B.  c.  177  ;  that  is,  92  yean  after  the  first 
silver  coinaj^e. 

If  the  denarius  weij^ln  d  <)0  grains,  the  tenincins 
would  only  have  weighed  1^  gr.  ;  which  would 
have  been  so  small  a  coin,  that  some  have  doubted 
whether  it  was  ever  coined  in  silTer ;  far  we 
know  that  it  was  coined  in  copper.  [As.]  But 
V'arro  {DeLing.  Lat.  v,  174,  ed.  MUller)  names  it 
among  the  sflver  coins  with  the  libeOa  and  sem- 
Iwlla.  It  t«,  hiuvovcr,  improbable  that  the  tenin- 
cius  continued  to  be  coined  in  silver  after  the  as 
had  been  redoced  to  -,1,^  of  the  denarius ;  for 
then  the  tenincius  would  have  hc«  n  ^th  of  the 
denariii^  whereas  Varro  only  descrilM^s  it  as  a 
subdiviBion  of  libelh,  when  the  latter  was  -j^^th  of 
the  denarius.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  libslla 
appears  to  have  been  the  smallest  silver  min  in  um» 
(Cic  Pro.  Ro$e,  Com.  c  4)  ;  and  it  is  fn  ntly 
used,  not  merely  to  satpress  a  silver  coin  <-.jiiat  to 
the  as,  but  any  very  small  sum.  (Piaut,  C<is.  ii.  .5. 
7,  Cajii.  V.  1.  27.)  (ironovius  {De  ik^tertiis^  ii.  2), 
however,  maintains  that  there  was  no  such  coin  as 
tho  lilM-lla  when  Varro  wrote  ;  but  that  the  word 
was  used  to  signify  the  tenth  part  of  a  sestertius. 
No  specimens  of  tbe  libella  are  now  found. 

If  the  denarius  l)e  n-ckoned  in  Talue  8^.,  the 
other  coins  which  Imve  been  mentioned,  will  be  of 
the  &Uowing  Taloo:— 


Vmee 

FsrOi. 

Teninriiis 

•  •   •  • 

Sembella 

•  •  ■  • 

1  0625 

Libella  . 

•  •  ■  • 

2*126 

SrstertiiM 

o 

•5 

(^uinarius 

or  Victoriatus 

4 

1 

Denafhis 

8 

7 

II 
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St  equal  tn  value  to  th«  drachma  ;  but  this  is  not 
quite  correct.  The  Attic  drachma  was  almost 
(Mjua]  to  9jd.^  whereas  wc  hare  seen  that  the 
denarius  wus  bat  littla  aboTe  8^  The  later 
dnuhrii.ie,  luuvrvpr,  appfur  to  hare  fall'^n  off  in 
weight  ;  and  tht-re  tan  be  uo  doubt  that  they  were 
at  one  tiiiK-  ti early  ciiotigh  equal  to  past  for  equal 
GrDnnviii<i  has  given  alt  th '  authoritiet  Opto  (he 
aubject  in  his      Setiartiig  (iH.  2). 

The  earUett  deaani  have  naoany,  on  the  oV 
Terse,  the  h<ad  of  ]\mu'  with  a  helmet,  Xhv 
Uioecuri,  or  the  bead  of  Jupiter.  Manv  have,  on 
the  nTMM,  chariota  dimwn  by  two  or  roiir  honea 
(biffuf^  qiuvlriftae\  whence  they  are  callt  il  re*}-"  ct- 
ively  bu/citi'SkniqmdrHffiiif  sc.  ntmmi,  [UiuATUS.] 
Sumo  denarii  were  called  mtrrati  (Tacit  Germ,  5), 
became  their  fudges  were  notched  like  a  saw,  which 
appears  to  ha  o  \u.-vn  dnim  to  prove  that  they  were 
solid  silvir,  and  not  phitcd.  Many  of  the  gentile 
denarii,  as  those  of  the  Adiao,  Calpomian,  Pa^ 
fiiiiiaii,  T'dliaii,  and  numerous  other  gentry,  nre 
nwrked  with  the  numeral  X,  in  order  to  show 
their  value. 

Pliiiy  (If.  X.  xxxiii.  IH)  speaks  of  the  Jctian'u^ 
amreut.  Gronovius  {JJe  Setter,  uu  15)  says,  that 
thia  coin  waa  never  tirade  at  Rome ;  bnt  then  it 
one  of  Augustus  in  t'lr  Tkiti^li  Museum,  wt'tcliins^ 
60  grains,  and  others  of  less  weight.  The  average 
weight  of  the  eoiamoii  anreiia  waa  120  graina. 
[AcRUM.]  In  later  times,  a  copper  coin  was 
called  deaaritia.  (Ducange,  s.  o.  Dmariu*.) 

DENICA'LFS  FE'RIAR  [Fmiak.] 

DKNTA'r.E.  [Aratrkm.1 

DKN'TIKUrnrM  (h^oirT6r^>i^aa\  dcntrlfiLV 
or  tooth-puwdiT,  appi'tm  to  have  bfcii  skilfully 
prepared  and  ^'  ''^'i^lj  mcA  aiimng  the  Romans. 
A  variety  nf  substances,  such  as  the  bones,  lioots, 
and  honiii  of  certain  ftninvU*,  crabs,  egg-i^bells,  and 
the  shells  of  the  ojtter  and  the  murex,  conttitutad 
the  Tiasis  of  lh(*  preparation.  Haviiit:  heen  pre- 
Tiously  burnt,  and  tometimea  mixed  with  honey, 
they  were  reduced  to  %  fine  powder.  Though 
fancy  and  superstition  nftrn  dinxted  the  ehoice  of 
these  ingredieata,  the  addition  of  astringents,  such 
as  myrrh,  or  of  nitre  and  of  hartahom  gnnnd  in  a 
raw  state,  indicafes  .•.(•i^'uce  which  was  the  result  of 
experience,  the  intention  beius  not  only  to  dean 
the  teeth  and  to  render  them  white,  but  alio  to  fix 
them  when  loose,  to  strengthen  the  gnma,  and  to 
assuage  tooth-ache,  (Plin.  //.  N.  ixviii,  49,  xxxu 
46,  xxxiL  21,  26.)  Pounded  pumice  was  a  more 
dubious  article,  though  Pliny  (zxzri.  42)  says, 
**  Utilis^tfmn  fiunt  ex  liis  drutifriria."     [J.  Y.J 

DKl'KNSI  ACTIU.    LiNf KRcassit^  J 

DEPOHTA'TIO.  [Exsiuwif.] 

DEPO'STTI  ACTIO.  (DEPOsiTrM-l 

DEPO  iilTUM.  The  notion  of  depositum  it 
thit:  a  mofveable  thing  is  given  by  one  man  to 

ntiofh'T  to  keep  until  it  is  demanded  hark,  and 
without  any  reward  tor  the  trouble  of  keeping  it. 
The  p^irty  who  makes  the  depotitum  it  called  <!•• 
jtoneua  or  tlepimUir^  and  he  who  receives  the  thing 
is  called  d^otUarvu.  The  act  of  deposit  may  be 
purely  volnntary ;  or  it  may  he  from  neoeasity,  as 
in  the  case  of  fire,  shipwivck,  or  other  casualty. 
The  depositarius  is  bound  to  tike  care  of  the 
thing  which  he  has  cons  -nted  to  receive.  He  can- 
not  use  the  thing  nnleta  be  li  m  |>enniidon  to  use 
it,  either  by  express  words  or  by  necessary  im- 
plication. If  the  thuig  is  one  quae  ujiu  non  con- 
Mmitnr,**  and  it  ia  givcQ.to  a.paiaoa  to  ha  vied. 


OBSULTOR. 

the  tinntarttnn  becomea  a  caae  of  locatio  tad  ena 

ductio  fljOCATifj],  if  money  ia  to  be  paid  forth 
use  ot  It  ;  or  a  caue  of  coujinodatam  [Coviions 
tl'm],  if  aotUiig  ia  to  b«  paid  for  the  use.   If  i 
bscr  of  money  ntit  sealed  np  is  the  6\ih]fxl  o'  tL 
depusituni,  aad  the  dcpa«itarius  ol  any  tixe 
for  permission  to  use  it,  the  money  becomes  a  leas 
[MuTUtfM]  from  the  time  wh<-ii  the  pmiicixi 
is  granted  \  if  the  deponent  protfen  the  use  of  tk 
money,  it  heeomea  a  loan  fraoa  the  time  when  the 
depositarius  1»et;Ins  to  use  it.  (Dig.  12.  tit  1.  s.  9. 
§j),a.lO.)  If  money  is  depoaited  with  the  eeadili^ 
that  the  tame  amcunt  he  ratnnwd,  die  vaa  af  it  ■ 
ticitly  ^'iven.    If  the  dej>ositum  continut?*  pnnki 
depositum,  the  depositanus  is  bound  to  make  {««t 
any  damage  to  it  which  happena  tlinN|(h  dofasw 
culpa  lata  ;  and  he  is  botutd  to  restore  the  tliu:? 
on  demand  t*»  the  dejHn-.ens,  or  to  the  peraoa  t> 
whom  the  dcponcns  orders  it  to  be  rwtMed.  If 
aeverol  persons  had  received  the  depoait,  they  wrrc 
severally  liable  for  the  whole  (in  snliduTtT).  Thi 
remedy  uf  the  depimens  against  the  depasiUnua.  ii 
by  an  actio  depoaiti  direeta.    The  depositariiu  j 
entitl  d  to  be  smired  airtiinst  all  damage  wkrll 
he  may  have  sustained  through  any  roJ{H  on  t^ 
part  of  the  deponens  and  to  all  coats  and  exp«s» 
incurred  hy  his  charge  ;  and  his  n.-m'jdy  sgaiist 
the  depoocot  is  by  an  actio  depoaiti  osBtiaha 
The  actio  waa  in  dnplum,  if  tha  depeait  waa  aade 
from  necessity  ;  if  the  depositaniu  wa?  srtilty  of 
dolus,  infamia  was  a  consequence.    (Inst  J.  tit  U 
(15)  ;  Cod.  4.  tit.  34  ;  Dig.  1 6.  tit.  3  ;  Cia  d» 
i.  10  ;  Juv.  Sat.  xiil  60  ;  DillmaB,  Ueiertuit,  Kc 
p.  ^97  j  Thibant»  ^fttm^  Acu  $  48(V  Ac.  »il> 

ed.)  [G.L] 

DESERTOR,  la  defined  fay  ModeMinos  to  he 

one  **  qtii  per  proliitun  tempns  vapntii*.  ^ncilBi' 
and  diti'ers  from  an  «iui«sor,  "  qui  diu  v^'Stnt  sd 
castra  cgrtjditur.*'  (Dig.  49.  tit.  16.  i»  i.)  Those 
who  deserted  in  time  of  peace,  were  ponisbed 
lost  of  rank,  corporal  chastiseaMnt,  fines,  igoootiiu- 
oat  diamitaian  ftem  the  aerviea,  Ac;  Thtaeate 
left  the  standards  in  time  of  vrar  wen*  u5T?i''r 
punished  with  death.  The  tram^i^at,  or  dcacnan 
to  die  enemy,  when  taken,  wei«  toowtiiDes  de- 
priv>  <l  of  tlu'ir  hands  or  f'-ct  (I-iv.  xxvi.  r-'. 
generally  were  put  to  death.   (Liftiui,  £M  M>^- 
Rom.  iv.  4.) 

DKSTnXA'TOR.  [Fuwrs.] 
DESMOTE'RION  (8#,TM^p<or).  [CAHCis-f 
DE8P0SI0NAUTAK  ^8#<nr<KrwrB5Toi.)  [Ci- 

VITAS.  ] 

niiSUI.TOR    (cLfToSdr-nu   fitTaednff),  Uk- 
rally  •*  one  who  leaps  otf,"  was  applied  to  »  P**' 
son  who  fode  several  horses  or  charif>t<,  l  ap"? 
from  rme  to  the  other.    As  early  as  the  ilf^BS^ 
times,  wc  find  the  description  of  a  roan, 
torn  honet  ahreaat  at  fbll  gallop,  and  lcftp«  ^ 
one  t  >  another,  amidst  a  crowd  of  adniiririL'  ipf^ 
tatort.  {IL  xv.  67»— In  the  game*  jj* 
Rmnaa  etmna  tint  tport  wai  alto  very  popuv* 
The  Roman  desultor  genenilly  rode  only 
horses  at  the  same  time,  sitting  on  them  witi"*)* 
saddle,  and  vaultiitj,'  u{ion  either  of  then**"* 
pleasure.  (Isid.  Orn;.  x>-iiL  3J).)  He  wort  a  J^^' 
cap  made  of  felt.  T!ie  taste  for  thes«»  cxtro^**' 
carried  to  so  grent  an  exUnt,  that  younj 
the  highest  mnk  not  only  drove  bigac  nad  1 
rigae  in  the  cireii-^.  lit  exhibited  these  fc*t*  « 
h<»«emanship.  {Suet.  J uL  ii9.)  Among 

tioot  thit  tpaciea  «f  w^mtata  daal(ri9 
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■pylied  to  tb«  porposci  of  war.    Livr  mentioiu  a 
Iniop  of  hone  in  the  Nomidian  orniy,  in  which 
■di  luJijirr  vra«  supplied  with  n  couple  of  honc«, 
is  the  b««t  of  battle,  aiid  when  clad  in  ar- 
txmi,  voald  leap  with  the  jfTfatcst  ease  niid  celc« 
K^fraB  that  which  wjlm  wearied  or  diuhled  upon 
Iftt  back  of  the  bone  which  was  ctill  sound  and 
Bah.  (zxiii.  29').  The  Scythuins,  Arnienians,  and 
■vsf  of  the  Indian?,  were  skilled  in  the  saine  art. 
1  TW  annejiod  woodcut  thows  three  figures  of 
■eraltona,  ooe  from  a  bronze  lamp,  published  by 
Bvtoti  (Amtieife  Lucerme  Srpolcrnli^  L  24),  the 
Mltm  from  coins.    In  all  the»e  the  rider  wears  a 
■ikwi,  or  cap  of  felt,  and  his  hone  is  without  a 
liMle ;  but  these  ex.'unples  prove  that  he  hod  the 
Mr  both  of  the  whip  aud  the  ri>in.    On  the  coins 
«e  aUn  observe  the  wreath  and  palm-branch  as 
caHgci  of  victory.  j 


DETF:STATI0  SACRORUM.  [OenslJ 
DEVERSORIUM.  [Caipona.] 
DKCNX.  [As  p.  140,  b  :  Libra.) 
l>tXTAN.S.   ( As  p-  UO,  b  ;  Libra.  J 
DIABATERIA  {lia6ar-i\pia\  a  sncrifico  of- 
tf^d  to  Zcoi  and  Athenii  by  the  kings  of  Sparta, 
•HXJ  passing  the  frontiers  of  Lacedaemoa  with 
the  rrnumand  of  an  armr.    If  the  victims  were 
Bi6*iMir«i>le,  they  disbanded  the  army  and  re- 
boroe.  (Xen-  IM  Rep.  Lac.  xl  2  ;  Thuc 
t  ^,5i,  116.) 

DIADK  MA  (5ici87|/«i),  a  white  fillet  used  to 
♦^oncie  the  hfad  {fucia  allxi^  VaL  Max.  vi.  2. 
i  T).  The  in  -ention  of  this  ornament  is  by  Pliny 
\ni.  57)  attributed  to  **  Liber  Pater.''  liiodorus 
Swlasadds  (iv.  p.  2.'>0,  Wessel.),  that  he  wore  it 
^*MMgr  headache,  the  consequence  of  indulgence 
n  vine.  .Accordingly,  in  works  of  ancient  art,  Dio- 
>r"i>  wears  a  plain  Inndagc  on  his  head,  as  shown 
ia  tke  cut  under  Cantiiahi'S.  The  decoration 
*  properly  Oriental.  It  is  commonly  represented 
M  the  beads  of  Eastern  monarchs.  Justin  (xiL  3) 
ttlttcs  that  .Alexander  the  On-ut  adopted  the  large 
iadan  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  ends  of  which 
fcll  upon  the  shoulders,  and  that  this  mark  of  niy- 
*l'y  was  preserved  by  his  successors.  Antony 
Mruaed  it  in  hi*  luxurioiu  intcrcounc  with  i^ieo- 


patra  in  Egypt.  (Florus  iv.  II.)  Aelian  snyg 
(  V.  //.  vi.  38)  that  the  kings  of  that  countr}'  hud 
the  figure  of  an  asp  upon  tlicir  diadems.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  sculptors  placed  the  diademu 
on  the  bead  of  Zeus,  and  various  other  divinitiea 
besides  Dionysus  ;  and  it  was  also  gmduolly  as- 
sumed by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Western  world. 
It  was  tied  behind  in  a  bow  ;  whence  Tacitus 
(.-Inn.  vL  37)  speaks  of  the  Euphrates  rising  in 
waves  white  with  foam,  so  as  to  ri'semblc  a  dia- 
dem.** By  the  addition  of  gold  and  genu,  and  by 
a  continual  increase  in  richness,  size,  and  splen- 
dour, this  bandage  was  at  length  converted  into 
the  crown  which  has  been  for  many  centuries  the 
badge  of  sovereignty  in  modem  Europe.    [J.  Y.J 

DIADIC.V  SI.\  (8<o5iKa<n'a),  in  its  most  ex- 
tended sense  is  a  mere  synonjnn  of  8i'*rij :  techni- 
cally, it  denotes  the  proceedings  in  a  contest  for 
preference  between  two  or  more  rival  parties  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  several  claiming  to 
succeed  as  heirs  or  legatees  to  the  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased person.  Upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  it 
will  be  observed  that,  as  all  the  claimants  are 
similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
dispute,  the  ordiiuir}'  classification  of  the  litigants 
as  plaintiffs  and  defendants  becomes  no  longer  ap- 
plicable. This,  in  £ict,  is  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  proceedings  in  question  and  all  other 
suits  in  which  the  p:irties  appear  as  immediately 
opposed  to  each  other  ;  but  as  fur  as  forms  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  not  told  that  they  were  peculiarly 
characterised.  Besides  the  case  above  mentioned, 
there  arc  several  others  to  be  classed  with  it  in 
respect  of  the  object  of  proceedings  being  an  ab- 
solute actiuisition  of  projHjrty.  Among  these  are 
to  be  reckoned  the  claims  of  private  creditors  upon 
a  confiscated  estate,  and  the  contests  between  in- 
formers claiming  rewards  proposed  by  the  state  for 
the  discovery  of  crimes  &c.,  as  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  mutilation  of  the  Ilcrmac  (Andoc.  14)  aiid 
the  like.  The  other  class  of  aiuses  included  under 
the  ^neral  term  consists  of  cases  like  the  antid>)8is 
of  the  trierarchs  [.\ntidosi$J,  contests  as  to  who 
was  to  be  held  responsible  to  the  state  for  public 
property  alleged  to  have  been  transferred  on  one 
hand  and  denied  on  the  other  (as  in  Dcm.  c, 
J'Svenj.  et  Mtte».\  and  questions  as  to  who  should 
undertiikc  a  choregia,  and  many  others  in  which 
exemptions  from  p>ersonal  or  pecuniary  liabilities 
to  the  state  were  the  subject  of  claim  by  rival 
parties.  In  a  diodicasis  lu  in  an  ordinary  Si'ktj, 
the  proper  court,  the  presiding  magistrate,  and  the 
ex(M-nscs  of  the  trial,  nminly  de{K>nded  upon  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  proceedings  and  present  no 
leading  characteristics  for  discussion  under  tho 
general  term.  (Platner,  Procest  und  KUu/m^  ii, 
p.  17.  a.  9.)    [DiKB.]  [J.S.'M.J 

DIADOSEIS  (8»o5(J<r*ij.)  [Dianomak.] 

DIAEr.\.  [DoMUSw] 

DIAETETICA,  or  DIAETE'TICE  (Sioitt,. 
Ti#r^),  one  of  the  principal  branches  into  which 
the  ancients  divided  the  art  and  science  of  mcdi« 
cine.  [Mrdicina.]  The  word  is  derived  from 
Stoira,  which  meant  much  the  same  as  our  word 
diet.  It  is  defined  by  Celsus  (Ih  Medic.  Praefat. 
in  lib.  i.)  to  signify  that  part  of  medicine  quaa 
victu  medetur^  ^  which  cures  diseases  by  means  of 
regimen  and  diet  ;**  and  a  similau*  explanation  t« 
given  by  Plato  (an.  Diotj.  Lai'rt.  ii'u  I.  §  85.) 
Taken  strictly  in  this  sense,  it  would  correspond 
very  nearly  with  the  modem  dicicticn,  aud  tliU  U 
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the  meaning  which  it  always  bears  fal  fhe  earli^ 

medical  writ-Ts,  and  that  which  will  hf-  adh<  r.  ii 
to  in  the  presi^nt  article  ;  in  some  of  the  later  ati- 
thon,  it  ■een*  to  eontiKhend  Celsut^i  tecond  grand 
division,  Pl<iriii.ir--ufi<  <i.  nnJ  is  uj4.>d  by  Scribonitu 
Laijpu  {/Je  Comf4>t.  Meduxim,  |  200)  aim  ply  in 
oppodtian  to  eUrmr^irt,  go  as  to  WMwer  exactly  to 
thi-  province  of  our  jihjfsiciait. 

No  attentMa  aeema  to  hvit  been  paid  to  tbia 
brandi  of  imdidae  beftm  date  of  Hippo- 
cmtos.  Homer  represents  Machaon,  wlm  li;id  hct-n 
wounded  ia  the  akoulder  by  on  arrow  {IL  x'u  5U7) 
•nd  feiced  to  quit  the  field,  at  taking  a  draught 
cr>injx>-itMl  (<r  wine,  goAt^s-miHc  chooM^  ttod  floor 
{ihui.  b'^B),  which  certainly  no  modmi  smgeon 
would  prescribe  in  such  a  cnse.  (S.^  Plat.  De 
Hepub/,  ill  pp.  405,  406 ;  Max.  Tyr.  Strm,  29  ; 
Athen.  i.  p.  10.)  Hippncratc^  sfrms  tn  claim  fnr 
hiinsclf  the  credit  of  Lcmg  the  first  j^rawn  who 
had  studied  this  subject,  and  says  that  the  an- 
cients had  written  iii>t!iiiiL:  mi  it  worth  mention- 
ing'' (XJ*  Rat.  Vkt.  m  Murit.  AaU.  vol  il  p.  26, 
ed.  Kflhn).  Aaung  tbo  wofko  eaaiiiioiil3r  OKribcd 

to  Hi-  ;  '>crates,  tht-rc  arc  four  lliat  hear  upon  this 
subji-ct.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attraipi 
any  thing  like  ft  complete  aeeoont  of  the 
f'f  the  ancients  on  this  jtoint  ;  those  who  wish  for 
more  detailed  information  mii«t  be  referred  to  the 
diffcfent  worki  oo  medical  antiquities,  white  in 
this  ariidc  mention  is  made  of  only  such  parti- 
culan  as  may  be  fuppoeed  to  have  aomo  interest 
fir  the  genera]  reader. 

In  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  his  successors 
almost  all  the  arlicliv^  of  f  >.n1  usf  d  by  thi*  ancients 
are  mentioned,  aud  ihtir  nal  or  .supjHJood  pro- 
perties discussed,  sometimes  quite  as  fancifully  ns 
by  Burton  iii  his  An<tfiiii:tf  ,,f'  Afi'ij/itfn,',/,  In 
some  respects  tlicy  nppear  to  have  been  much  less 
delicate  in  their  ta«tes  than  the  modems,  at  we 
find  the  flesh  of  the  fox,  the  (lo;>,  the  horse,  and 
the  aM  spoken  of  ai  common  article  of  food. 
(Paeodo-Hippeer.  De  Fkt  RaL  lib.  il  toL  I  pp. 
679,  680.)  With  rciani  to  the  qimntity  of  wine 
drank  by  the  ancient^  we  maj  anire  at  some*  I 
thing  like  eertabty  fnm  tiie  (act  that  Caelioa  | 
Aurelianiu  mentions  it  as  sonu  thiiiu'  cxtra  irdinary 
that  the  fiimous  Aadepiadea  at  Rome  in  the  fint 
eeatury  d.c,  sometimca  ordered  hii  patienti  to 
double  and  treble  the  quantity  of  wine,  till  at  last 
they  drank  half  wine  and  half  water  {De  Aforft. 
Ckron.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  p.  386),  from  which  it  appears 
that  wine  was  commonly  diluted  with  five  or  six 
times  its  quantity  of  waIlt.  Hlpivxrates  recom- 
mends wine  to  be  mixi  d  with  an  ctjital  quantity 
of  water,  and  Galen  apprnrcs  of  the  proportion  ; 
but  Le  Clcrc  {Hist,  de  Ut  Med.)  thinks  that  t!ii» 
was  only  in  particular  cases.  In  one  place 
(Pieudo-Hippocr.  Dt  Vkt.  Rat  lib^  ill  w  jbt,) 
the  patient,  after  preat  fiiticrnp,  is  rccnmrnended 
pkt9viT^TIvcu  S.wa^  ^  8is,  in  which  passage  it  bos  been 
araeh  doubted  whether  adnal  tMoaneolMNs  ii  meant, 
or  only  the  **  drink freely  and  to  ehcerfulne.s';,'^ 
in  which  sense  the  same  word  it  used  by  «St.  John 
(il  10)  and  the  LXX.  {€fm,  xliii  84 ;  Cbisf.  v. 
1  ;  and  perhaps  Gtvi.  ix.  21).  According  to  Ilip- 
pocntci,  the  proportions  in  which  wine  and  water 
•honld  he  mixed  together,  vary  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year ;  for  instance,  in  summer  the 
wine  ahoiild  \n>  most  diluted,  and  in  winter  the 
kut  so.  (Compare  Celsoa,  De  Medic,  i.  3.  p.  31. 
AdrAigeQl)  &nniM  ofwiovaMCt^widfaatli- 
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mg,  are  also  moch  insisted  upoti  hj^  l3bm  writen  ed 

di  t  and  P^^'imen  ;  hut  f))r  further  parti c  :'!an>  oO 
tW««  »ubj<H;lj»  the  arlick^  IlALNibAib  iUid  li%'M.vjk* 
slUM  ratut  be  consulted.  It  mar,  bowervw,  be 
added  that  the  l>ath  could  not  hare  been  TerjT 
common,  at  least  in  private  fiuniliea,  in  the  time  A 
HippoemiM,  as  be  say*  (As  Hat,  Viet,  m  MorL 
A  rut.  p.  C2)  that  **  there  are  few  houaea  in  vhkb 
the  necessary  conveniences  are  to  be  IgmumL** 

Another        fiiTovnto  ptnctieo  with  tbe  M>> 
cients,  both  as  a  preventive  of  sick.n<  si  and  as  a 
remedy,  was  the  taking  of  an  emetic  frosa  time  ta 
tineu  The  anther  of  the  lindae  Urn  Fietm  As- 
tiomf,  falsely  attribiitad  to  Hippocrates,  recom- 
mends it  two  or  three  times  a  month  (lih.  iii  p. 
710).    Celsns  considers  it  more  benciiciai  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer  {De  Mtdie.  L  3.  pi  2tX 
and  .1,  -  fhal  lho»e  who  take  an  rmetic  twic^  a 
moiuii  had  better  do  so  on  two  successive  days 
than  once  a  fortnight  (/U^.  p.  29).    At  tbe  timo 
in  which  Celnus  \vrr>te,  tliis  practice  xms  so  cots 
monly  abused,  that  AiM:iepiade«,  in  hia  wurk  /m 
Sanitate  TWivIs,  rejected  the  tue  of  rmetie*  alt»> 
Kelher,  "  OfTcnsiK,*'  s^iys  CeUns   (md.   p,  27'. 
^  eorum  consuetudinc,  qui  quotidie  ejicietuio  ro- 
nndi  ftcnltaien  molittBCor.**    (See  aiao  Plin. 
//.  .V.  x.wi.  8.)    It  xv.ts  the  custom  among  the 
Komaiu  to  take  an  emetic  immediately  before  their 
meala,  in  order  to  prepare  themsdves  to  oat  lawe 
plentifully  ;  and  again  soon  after,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  injury  from  repletion.    Cicero,  in  his  occoum 
of  the  day  that  Caesar  spent  with  him  at  his 
house  in  the  country  {ad  Ak.  xiiL  52),  says,  Ac- 
cubuit,  iparmc^v  agebat,  ita<]n»»  et  i^dlt  et  bibit 
aSewr  et  jucunde     and  this  &e«:uis  to  have  been 
considered  a  sort  of  compliment  paid  by  Caow  to 
his  ho>t,  as  il  iiitlnnttt  d  a  rf-soluti<>rj  to  pa<»  th"? 
day  cbefriully,  and  to  eat  and  drink  tret  iy  mnxk 
bin.    He  is  repfetentad  as  having  done  the  snw 
thing  when  he  w  ns  entertained  by  Kin«j  Deiotans 
(Cic.  PrvDetot.  c.  7).    The  glutton  Viteilius  t§ 
said  to  have  pwaenred  hi*  own  life  bj  coastoat 
emetics,  while  he  destrt)yed  nil  hi^  conifiar.iiins 
who  did  not  use  the  same  precaution  ^Suet.  VtidL 
e.  13 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixr.  2),  so  that  one  of  them, 
who  waa  prevented  by  illness  from  dinin^r  *""fh 
hhn  for  a  few  days,  said,  **  1  should  oertaiBly 
hare  been  dead  if  I  had  not  &Den  aielc.**  Em 
women,  after  bathing  befort>  supper,  used  to  drink 
wine  and  thxDW  it  up  again  to  111819011  their  ap- 
petite — 

[Falemi]  *^  sextarina  allw 
Dncitnr  aato  dbnin,  rabidam  fitctunis  or^^t'm  ** 

Juv.^a^,  vi.  421,  423. 
so  that  it  might  truly  be  said,  in  the  strong  1b> 
]riiapre  of  Seneca  {CoH$.ad  Ilelv.  9.  §  1 0), **  Vomont, 
ut  edant  ;  edunt,  ut  vomant.^   (Compare  Senc<a, 
De  ProM.  e.  4.  §  11,  95.  §  21.)  Br 

some,  the  practice  was  thought  so  c^rcn  .11  fir 
strengthening  the  constitution,  that  it  was  tits 
oonstant  regraien  of  all  the  adiletae^  er  pwfcsssJ 

WTestlerH,  tniined  for  the  public  shows,  in  ordff 
to  make  them  more  robusL  Celsus,  howevex^ 
(/.  r.  p.  28),  want  his  readers  agahut  the  tot 
frequent  use  of  emetics  without  necessity  aii 
merely  for  luxuiy  and  gluttony,  and  says  thst 
no  one  who  haa  any  re^wd  for  his  heeldi,  mi 
wishes  to  Ut«  to  old  age^  oqght  to  make  it  a  daily 
practice.  fW.A-G.) 

DIAETE'TAE  (StainfToT),  arbitrators,  sm* 
|ina>  The  diaatolM  anliaiNd  I7  tha  AibwM 
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mttrt,  ▼pre  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  puTilic  and 
npsiaxl  bj  lot  (KAifparroi  the  Other  piivate  and 
tl^<fi  (aip*r0f)  by  tb«  portiM  wbo  refenvd  te 
i^m  tbe  decision  of  a  disputed  point,  ioAtead  of 
itj'me.  it  bdure  a  court  of  justice  ;  the  judgments 
«f  br/th,  acoordiog  to  An*totle,  being  founded  on 
qaitT  ntW  than  law  (4  yi^  Suunrr^s  rh 
iruijicit  Jpi,  i  8i  fHcatrrJji  tJik  rd/xo*'.  Rhetor,  i. 
ITk  We  sitaii,  in  the  first  filaco,  treat  of  the 
iz:h:ic  disetetae,  fcOownig  as  clMeelj  as  powible 
fltder  and  statements  of  Hiuhwakker  in  his 
ttiatiie  ''Ueber  die  otfentiichen  und  Privat- 
toWwiftitiT  DiHelMi  in  Athcn,  mid  den  Pneeu 
w  d^aseJben." 

Actacdi^g  to  Soidaa  (a.  v.),  the  public  Dtaetetae 
wei«|qinAtolieoot  kMthMi  50  jrcanof  age  ; 
ict-niiB^'  to  Pr.^I'ix  (viii.  ICC)  and  UeS}-chiua,  not 
less  xkai  60.  With  reapect  to  their  namber  there 
V  MM  iifieol^f  n  fifftff^'i*ftf*  of  s  itatcmsnt  of 
I'ipian  i'IX-ci'.*th.  e.  Meid.  p.  542.  15),  according 
V>  wkich  it  uTi^  440^  a,  «,  44  ftr  each  tribe, 
(Imttrstfra^t  nd  Tt9»^db*rra,  iwl^  iMb-rr^y 
This  mnaber,  bowerer,  ajipt  ars  so  un- 
•NCManlr  bi]^,  more  MpcciaHy  when  it  is  con- 
■im.d  that  the  Attic  oraturs  frequently  speak  of 
OK  arbitiator  in  ««dl  ttm,  tnal  loaie  initera 
fj'c,  with  good  reiMon,  pnppmcd  the  rcadinif 
^JKld  be — tik  r«0<TgipdKoyTa^  Ttactxpts 
^  i  ^  At  anj  rate,  litigious  as  the  Athenians 
f^r^,  7t  tf^mA  tktt  40  mntt  hwr»  been  aumgli  §ot 

Tbe  vDfdi  «#  twddfifr  4ni\i»^  imply  that  each 

trlie  kii  its  oira  arl.itrat^>r  ;      inffrt-nce  which  is 
Kpp«t«4  \n  Demoathenes  (c  Etay.  Vk  1142.  25), 
b  speaka  of  the  arbhnteta  of  the  Oeneid 
Enrtfi.id  tribes:  oa  well  ai  hy  I.\  iis  (r. 
^  731  J,  whu,  in  the  words  irpoaKAijcd^tyos 
«F*f  T»>t  T$  *1inreA0tfrrflN  Sunl(ei>rat,  is 
^■'«s;rbt  to  allade  to  the  Diaetetae  r.f  the  Hippo- 
ttwttii  tribe.    With  regard  to  the  election  of 
dbem,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
^  Qten  by  the  memheft  «f  the  tribe  for  which  they 
^Jidicated,  or  in  a  trenem]  aswmhly  of  the  people. 
Blwaildter  inclines  to  the  latter  supposition,  as 
more  probable  :  we  do  BOt  thilUt  to  ;  fnr  it 
jurt  a>  liktly,  if  not  more  so«  that  the  four 
>f^iinti«    each  tribe  were  chosen  ui  an  asseiu- 
Wyof  the  tribe  itsel£    Agahi,  whether  they  were 
•ffwilcd  fnr  life,  or  only  for  a  definite  period,  is 
ciprnilj  BcntioDed  by  the  orators ;  but  as 
\  >  '!  Ult  Alhnm  waguintea,  wMh  the  txcf^ 

tw 'f  thf  Art-iopajriten,  remained  permanently  in 
^^uA  D^ctottfacaea  (c. M«id.  p.  542. 15)  apcaka 
'^(^  lut  day  of  the  llth  nMnth  of  the  year  ai 
^  the  laM  day  of  the  Diaetetae  rtKtvreda 
iuuTifTmr),  it  seems  alisaet  certain  that 
■•Fwie  Ailed  for  a  year  only.  The  on'y  ob- 
"r:;!!  to  tbia  conclttsioo  arisca  from  a  statement 
'^*_^p>Batef  Isaetis  (p.  361,  ed.  Reiske).  where 
•  irtiUitar  is  spoken  of  a«  being  enga^'ed  on  a 
^■'^  f  <T  two  years  (SAe  #nt  itatrjirov 

Ixarrot) ;  if  howcTrr,  we  ndmit  th»*  con- 
r***  tiding  t*'*'  iieuTrjrwy^ihc  meaning  would 
'♦naewnianee  with  what  we  infer  from  other 
^■wilifs,  arid  would  only  imply  that  tlic  same 
^•'•Woe  before  the  arbitiaton  of  two  different 
•^>  eMe  which  ia%ht  not  anfieqneatly  happen  ; 
^  «0  the  cnntnr\-,  th.-'  n-ading  of  the  text  w  cor- 
*«s»e  ffiu»i  tappg^  that  it  waa  sometimes  necet- 
•Owomreaintt  ta  n>cleck n arbitntar  te  the 
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Tt  is  dotil)tfuI  whether  the  public  Diaetetae 
took  any  general  oath  befioro  entering  upon  their 
dvtiee.  SuA  agnarantee  woold  aeem  to  be anne- 
cessary  ;  for  we  read  of  their  taking  oaths  previous 
to  giving  judgment  in  the  particular  cases  w  hich 
came  baoie  them.  (Isaous,  De  Dicaeog.  lUrrd, 
p.  54  ;  Dem.  e.  CaUip.  p^  1244.)  From  thia  d|w 
ctimstance  we  should  infer  that  no  oath  was  ex- 
acted from  tlitm  before  they  entered  upon  olhcc : 
Hudtwalckcr  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  mg^ 
gestfl  thnt  the  purport  of  their  oatli  of  offiro  v 
the  siiHiu  as  tliat  of  the  Ileliastic  (mth  given  by 
Dtnioslhenes  (c.  Timocr,  p.  747). 

The  Diaetetae  of  the  different  tribes  appear  to 
hare  sat  in  difierent  places  ;  as  temples,  halls,  and 
conrto  of  juatiee»  if  not  wanted  te  other  purposea. 
Those  of  the  Oeneid  and  Ercctheid  tribes  met  in 
the  heliaea  (Dem.  c  Jiver/f.  p.  1142.  25.)  ;  we 
read  of  othen  htddin;  a  eonrt  in  the  delphimum 
(c.  BoeU.  ii.  p.  101 1),  and  also  in  tlie  <7Toi 
TouciAl  («.  Stqtk.  L  p.  1106).  Again,  we  are  told 
of  davai  being  exaatned  by  the  Diaetetae  sitting 
for  that  purpose,  under  the  appellation  of  /iae«F«- 
iTTol  [Tormentum],  in  the  hephaist^inm,  or 
tem^e  of  Poseidon.  (Isocr.  Tpaw«(.  p.  3t)l.  21,  ed. 
Bekkcr.)  Moreover,  we  are  told  of  prifate  arbi- 
trators  meeting  in  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the 
Acropolis  ;  and,  if  the  amended  reading  of  Pollux 
(viil  126)  is  conect,  we  are  informed  by  him,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  arbitrators  formerly  held 
their  ooorts  in  the  temples  (^it/toht  itf  ItpoU 
vdAfli).  Hanooatien  aho  (*.  v.)  eontnita  the 
dicasts  with  the  arhitmtor-.,  obser\ing  that  thu 
former  had  regularly  appointed  courts  of  justiro 

Another  point  of  dilTerence  was  the  mode  of 
payment,  inasmtich  as  the  dicasta  received  an 
allowance  from  the  ttate,  wbereaa  the  only  remu- 
neration of  the  Diaetetae  was  a  drachma  dcponted 
as  a  wapdtrraais  by  the  complainant,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  the  same  sum  being  also 
paid  for  the  ibnr«/*oo-»a,  and  e%'ery  tnrw^o-la  sworn 
dtiriniz  the  proceedings.  (  PdIIux,  viii,  39,  127  ; 
Ilajpocr.  s.  t: )  This  iraftdcToais  in  thu  same  aa 
the  ipaxhh  ^*i'fOfuifyrvpiou  mentioned  hf 

Demosthenes  (e.  Tlinoi/i.  p.  IL'iO).  The  drfendant 
in  thu  case  had  f&iied  to  give  evidence  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  com- 
menced  proceedings  against  him  for  this  neglect, 
before  the  arbitrators  in  the  principal  suit,  the 
first  step  of  which  waa  tbe  payment  of  the  s-o^ 
(rraffts. 

Tbe  public  arbitrators  were  i^ci^vyoi,  t.  e.  every 
one  who  had,  or  fimded  he  bad,  a  canae  of  com- 
plaint against  them  for  their  decisions,  might  pro- 
ceed against  them  by  <io'a77«Aia,  or  information 
USA  before  tbe  ienate.  For  this  purpose,  says 
Ulpion,  wiioicc  statement  is  confirmed  by  Demo- 
sthenes (c.  Meid.)  in  the  case  of  Straton,  the  public 
Dia-tctae  were  towards  the  close  of  their  year 
of  office,  and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  month 
Thar^f^Hon,  required  to  present  thcni^flv!  *  in  some 
fixed  j)iacc,  probably  ncur  the  senau-iiouac,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  answer  any  charge  brought 
against  them,  of  wliich  they  rc-ceived  a  previonf 
notice.  The  punishment,  in  case  of  condeuniation, 
was  atimia^  or  the  kna  of  dvie  rights.  Harpo- 
cration  (».  r.),  however,  infiirms  us  that  the  eiVay- 
ysAia  against  the  arbitrators  was  brought  before 
die  dicaata  or  jndgni  ef  the  legohr  eouxta,  but  thk 
,  pmbaUy  hanMned  onlj  «n  appeal,  «r  in  caiea  of 
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great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  BovX'f]  cnuld 
not  iDfiict  a  greater  penalty  than  a  fine  of  500 

As  to  the  rxtmt  of  tTic  jnri«dirtinn  nf  the- 
Diactctoe,  I'oUux  (viii.  126)  states,  that  in  fonncr 
tinm  tM  Mil  WM  branglit  into  ■  eoort  befetv  it 
had  boen  iii\i>.stiL'at<  il  \<y  tlio  T>Lu  t(  t.n'  (irdXat 
mifitfdm  8iin|  rply  M  8*«MTijTij  iXStlf  tlaifyrro). 
Then  am  1m  liat  littb  dooM  tittt  the  mnl  wrfAcu 
liere  refer*  to  a  time  which  waa  ancient  with  rr- 
flemice  to  the  age  of  the  Athenian  oraton,  and 
therefore  that  this  previous  investigation  was  no 
longar  nqnuilt  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes  and 
his  contemporanw.  Still  we  find  the  Di.n  t»  t.n 
maitioncd  by  them  in  very  many  cases  of  civil 
actioM,  and  it  is  not  nn!ik<  ly  that  the  magiitmtM, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  actions  into  w:rt 
(jficiyfir)f  encouraged  the  process  before  ilie  arl*i- 
tnten,  m  ft  ibmuh  4^  saving  the  state  the  pay- 
ment which  would  otherwisf*  havi*  been  due  tn  thf 
dtcasts.  Hudtwmkker  is  accordingly  of  opinion 
that  IHwIetae  wen  «aa|Mient  to  aet  in  dl 
ra.ses  of  rtvi!  actions  for  rrstittitiim  or  compensa- 
tion, but  not  of  pcual  or  criminal  indictments 
{ypaifKu\  and,  iDoi«oT«r,  tint  it  icited  with  the 
complainant  v.-hrttn  r  liis  cutiM-  \v;lh  lirfniuht  bofiiro 
them  in  the  &rst  instance,  or  sent  »t  ooc«  to  a 
highff  court  of  jndicntuvB.  (Dem.  e.  AnJnt. 
pi 601.  IB.) 

But  besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort  the 
Dioetetoe  sat  as  commissioners  of  mquiry  on  mat- 
ten  of  filct  which  could  not  be  conveniently  exa- 
mined in  7\  rnnrt  of  jii«tico  (Dem.  c.  Sf.'ph.  p.  1106), 
just  as  wliat  is  called  an  ^  is>uc  "  is  sometimes 
diicetod  by  our  own  Court  of  (  honoaiyto  an  {»• 
f<'rinr  cmtrt,  fur  ihc  purpose  <>f  tr_\  in;:  n  qnestion  of 
fact,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury,  hither  party  in 
n  ntit  ooidd  denmnd  or  challmfre  (irpMroXCMffcu) 
an  iti'piirv  of  thi:*  i*>rt  l>cf«rp  an  arMtritor.  the 
challenge  bting  colled  irp^icAijirtf :  a  term  which 
wai  alio  ft|y|iUe<l  to  die  *'«itidei  of  egTeemettt** 
by  wliicli  the  extent  and  object  of  the  inquiry  W(  ri' 
defined.  (Dem.  «.  Noirr.  p.  1397.)  Many  in- 
■taneee  of  these  irpo«rA.^<r«t  are  fwnd  in  die 
orators ;  one  of  the  most  frequent  is  the  demand 
or  offer  to  examine  by  torture  a  sUivc  supposed  to 
be  co^isaiit  of  a  mattw  in  dispute,  the  damage 
which  mi.'lit  result  to  the  owner  of  the  slave  being 
gtmrantei  <l  1  y  the  party  who  demanded  the  exa- 
mination. Jiiirpocr. ».  r.  irp<(icXi}<ns.)  See  also  Dc- 
noithenee  {Omtor.  i.  p.  874^  who  olnervea  that 
the  testhnony  of  a  »)nvr,  clirltcd  hy  torture,  wns 
tbotight  of  more  value  by  tiiu  Athcniaus  than  the 
evidence  of  freemen.  Another  instamce  somewhat 
similar  to  the  last,  was  the  Tp^KXijirir  tls  ^afnv- 
piaif  (PoUiuc,  viii  62),  where  a  party  pmpoied  to 
his  opponent  that  the  deeiiion  of  a  disputed  point 
sh  uild  ho  di  trriiiiii.  i)  by  the  evidence  of  n  thin! 
party.  (AutijihoD,  De  iMretd.  p.  144,  cd.  Bek- 
Icer.)  Sometimee  alio  we  nad  of  a  vpAiX^ir, 
by  which  a  party  was  challenged  to  alhnv  the  ex- 
amination of  documents  ;  as  wills  (Dem.  c.  ifteph. 
p.  1104),  deeds,  bankers*  books,  &c.  (c  Timoih. 
p.  11.97).  It  is  manifest  that  the  forms  and  ob- 
jects of  a  irp<J*f\iy<rij  would  varj'  according  to  the 
matter  in  dispute,  and  the  evidence  which  was 
prododble  ;  we  shall,  therefoMi,  eoate&t  ourselves 
with  adding  that  the  term  was  alio  used  when 
a  party  challenged  his  adversary  to  make  his  alle- 
gation nndw  the  eaaetion  of  an  onth,  or  nffcrr-d  to 
moke  hit  own  aiaiemenis  under  the  same  obliga^ 


f  tinn.  (Dem.  r.  Af^if.  p.  ^iJfi,  c.  Cm.  p.  1269.  19 
The  presumption  or  prepossennon  which 
arise  Iraa  a  volnatary  oath  m  the  laat  case,  mi^ 
he  nirt  by  a  similar  vptixKrfati.  trnder*-<l  by  tbe 
posite  party,  to  which  the  origmol  rhiilkiy.r  e| 
pean  to  have  had  the  eptton  w  to— mting  or  n* 
as  he  :i  ijl  ■  tliinV  {irojKT.  (Dom.  Tiraufh.  p.  I'^^:" 
compare  Arist  Rhti.  x.  16.)  In  all  cases  vh«c 
any  of  these  inTcstSfptions  or  3«pDeitio—  -mm 
made  before  the  Di.i«  totae,  we  may  condole  will 
Hodtwalcker  (p.  4B>,  that  they  might  be  called  « 
witnesses  in  subsequent  stages  of  the  action,  eilhci 
to  statf  tlie  evidence  they  had  takrw,  m  to  pro- 

1  duce  the  dcxumciiLH  thry  h.vl  emmine^,  arf^  w^-d 
were  deposited  by  thtm  iii  an  cchiim*.  (_Afi  io- 
LATIO  (ObKKK  ).'] 

The  pmeerdin;:?  in  ihc  trials  Wforr  the  po^lic 
Ofhiimturs  wen?  of  two  kiuda,  1st,  Wh«n  two 
parties  agreed  by  a  r^ptlar  contract  to  ivfinr  a 
matter  in  .'.  '--n'f  to  n  judire  or  jiiilircf*  ir/r-.-f-J  frutn 
them.    2diy,  W  ben  a  caa»c  was  brooght  before  a 
pablie  aibitrator,  withoat  any  sndi  pmlu—  oq»- 
|>r'>:iiii*r',  and  in  the  n  pitar  couri^  of  law.     T'  ? 
chief  difference  seems  to  have  been  t>in%  in  cbm 
of  a  refcrmce  byeontMct  betwoen  tm  o  pcirtiaa,  tho 
award  wa.«  final,  and  no  npp»Ml  conld  be  broaj:-ft 
before  aitother  court,  though  the  unsuccesa(idpartT 
might,  in  seme  instanees,  VMnra  fcr  a  new  triu 
(r^v  fiij  ohrar  &rrLX.ax<7*',  Dem.  e.  Af«id.  p.  S4lL 
Except  in  this  point,  of  non-appeal,  an  arbitrav^r 
who  was  selected  from  the  pablic  Diaetetae  ly 
litigant  parties,  seetm  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
Kanif»  liahilitii"*.  t"^  tt»  h.Tv«^  stxxi  in  the  «rn^  re- 
lation to  tho&e  {virtii's  as  nn  arbitrator  apj..«micti  by 
lot:  the  course  of  proceeding  also  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  l>cfurpboth  (l>enu  c.  IKfri  i.  p  54 Tu 
an  account  of  which  is  given  below.  It  must,  ho«- 
erer,  ho  first  slated,  that  there  are  atrong  nasni 
in  snpport  (if  Utidtw-nlrk.  r*s  opinion,  that  wV-ri 
ever  a  suitor  wished  to  bring  an  action  before  oce 
or  more  of  the  pablke  Diaefleiae,  ho  a|i^lie<  to  mm 
of  tlu-  many  officers  called  nVo7«-y«4T  (Dem.  r, 
LacriL  n,  940.  5,  e.  Pantatm,  p.  976.  10  ;  PoUu, 
Tiii.  93),  whoee  duty  it  waa  to  bring  lAm  mue 
{tiffiytiw)  into  a  proper  court.    By  some  such 
officer,  at  any  rate,  a  requisite  number  of  arbitra- 
tors was  allotted  to  the  contplainant,  care  being 
taken  that  thej  were  of  the  anae  tribe  as  the 
fendant.    ( Harpocr.  «.  r,  SiaiTirro/. )    Pdliix  friii. 
126)  informs  tis  that  if  a  Diui^wicb  rt:iu»t-«j 
liear  a  oanaa,  he  might  ha  fnaished  with  aiimm: 
but  it  .•lyipi-'nrs  thnt  tinder  extraordinary  circmn- 
stances,  and  after  hearing  the  case,  a  Iluurtetcs 
sometimes  rsfosed  to  deeide  himself,  and  refcnvd 
the  portico  lb  a  cooft  of  jviCiea,  (Dtak  i^Asrss. 
p.  9\S.) 

The  proeess  helbw  the  pnUie  Diaetetae  wm 

conducted  in  th<'  fidlnvinc  manner.  .\f\.  r  c<'m- 
plaiut  made,  and  payment  of  the  mytdtrrao'u,  the 
plabtiff  eopperted  his  ymnwat  \if  an  oath,  to  the 

effect  ths»t  his  acaisation  was  true,  which  the  de- 
fendant met  by  a  like  oath  as  to  the  matter  of  his 
defence.  When  the  oath  (ian^ttfuuria)  had  been 
thus  taken  by  the  pcirtii  a,  the  arbitraton  entered 
tipon  the  inqtiiry.  heard  witneT?f'»^,  e\amiT>ed  docn- 
ntents,  and  held  as  many  conf-  ronco^  {ni/rtiot) 
with  Um  iMvtiea,  as  might  be  n<^>\^Kir\-  (or  th«  trtr 
tlement  of  the  question.  (S-n;  a  ithorities,  Hodt- 
walcker, p.  80.)  The  day  of  prttnouncmg  judgment 
(if  iir^ifxtffit  Tfji  8((rt>»,  Dem.  e.  Svrrf.  ou 
i  was  piobably  fixed  hy  law,  if  we  may  judge  bm 
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tfce  B«r  (4  *fi*  kH.  which  it  is 

mM  in  tiv  onton ;  it  might,  how«vrr,  with  con- 
mmt^M>  f*ftie,  fK>5;i*jae<l.  Tlu'  v<-ril;.-t 
1^,^  «K  cWtCtnigneii  hy  tlte  ptit^r  nuihrjiUi-.-, 
mtxhft  hj  the  ii^riiyt^iy  and  tbcrrby  a<  (iuirt  d 
tet  alidit?.  The  uchous,  mentioiMHl  bv  Demo- 
a^Moa  (c  M«d.  p.  542)  M  having  signed  a  judg- 
raMt,  were  [tMbiy  thcamothetaie,  aa  the  action 
w^k  tir%  (Mnr)«fuu,  which  it,  rooreorer,  cnllcd 
ut  Mffrt  >«a  fifvf  titer],  i.  <•.  an  MUon  wb.i-re 
tae  pkioiif  *u  not  reiinined  u>  a»8c»  Ut*^  diuitugcs 
i<M^kai0t  ^a),  the  penalty,  in  one  of  a  rcrdict 
^taiykiiigdirtenninrdbjlaw:  this  akoe  ia  auf- 
fritK  ts  prare  that  the  Diactctac  soiaetiBMa  ie- 
f  ic  (4  is  csM  wim  tke  plaintiff  iMd  &r  daoiages, 
u  ^i^tufiwhrd  (itn  tam  n  which  lie  sought 
n-»bistk'C  r,i;"iw  ar  prupertj  ;  ncr,  indM-"!,  dt»"a 
tool?  MCB  aev  ri-a'  in  fr>r  «ipp<-*sips  lli.it  ibeir  jurL«- 

scttMvhne  the  plaiotiif  wss  required  toassess  or 
VrlailM^c^Fnnded  the  annniwH.  did  not 
wssi  t  fad  iwniBl.  In  Mpport  «f  tiua 
■MM  «•  aif  addaee  A*  wtthmtf  of  Pdlax 

'  I.Vi.       t \t'r''^'''y  'f'lf'^  that  the  plaintiff 
i>» M  !iis  tijiii.ii'i  3  b«_'f<.rj'  i\\<-  .irliitraton, 
whatk  Li'T  liiJ  i.ot  tio  »i>  for  bim. 

It  lit  drtmiaitt  Wen;  not  {irc^cut  oq  the  [irnpcr 
dij  to  make  bis  last  defence,  judgment  wmt 
VMM  hm  br  d«^t  (^p4m>'  AfA«X  tba  ar- 
UwwkiBf  obliged  «»iiMt  till  tbe  trauw  (44^ 
4«K  Dw.  c  JV/<^.  pi  541,  e.  71tiMarprri90). 
Njnrtioa,  hoverer,  the  time  of  pronotmcing  aen- 
tn  -ni  d  ■•A-n-i  in  consequt-nrc  of  .i  deposition 
(ci,^^  poiliix,  viii.  60  ;  Uaipocr.  *.  v.)  al- 
s  nttt&ettfy  cause  for  postponement,  such 
B  Kknm,  absence  from  tovm,  niiiitaiy  service^ 
IS  Mbcr  rtasoos.  To  substantiate  these,  the  up- 
ji'tnai.  vhen  piwftilf,  imared  perwxnUj ;  bat  if 
prevcBted  mm  appcarinf^  on  the  da^ 

»f  "•-■'^  V.  iiiY  unoipLCteil  eve  nt,  the  L-ircuuaaia 
c . ti'  T.xif  on  u'ith  by  luithonscd  fnt-uils. 

c.  '•.y.-'/i.  p.  117-1.4;  Ptdlux,  viii.  )  The 
^tr^u  iru^tit  be  met  hy  a  counter-statement 
(u^mr^k)  6tiim  the  oppoaite  portj  affirming 
ha  bticf  thtt  the  iwamii  allcyd  were  fictitious 
■  dbnlk  b  canaeetkii  with  Ihu  point,  wo 
OSy  ihsem  that,  according  to  Pollux  (Tiii.  (iO), 
tt»  Bsdao  {or  a  new  trial  conld  only  be  sustained 
B  amv't.rc  I'ri.-  afplic-ant  li.id  ii;,iii<-  a  i^it'/iotria, 
lad  drmnni  aihef  personally  or  by  proxy  against 
'i<  puoDg  of  jadgment  on  the  regular  day.  More- 
«Tf.-,itm  inctunbcot  Oft  the  party  who  wished  for 
>  crv  trisl  to  more  lbr  il  within  t'.n  days  after 
Hpnt  hid  been  fwcwiMd,  «ud  ercn  theu  he 

Mfti  IS  nlte  •  kind  of  &n>^Ia,  to  the 
ffrc:  tut  kit  absence  on  the  proper  day  u  ms 
ToKuiiuy.  (Pollu,  Tiii.  fiO.)  In  default  f>f  cnm- 
(<iiiK«Titb these  eeiidit/riiis  the  prfvin-is  »cir.''iico 
'■'^  rtnfiuned.  (Dem.  c.  Mad.  p.  542.)  We  are 
txii^by  Pbotius  (Leg.  a.  flk  M*  ilmi),  that 
itntea^ctnt  (or  itfauiitiff  h  wcU  aa  defendant 
t*  Mt  fir  a  arw  tnd  m  the  gronnda  we  liave 
•■■awL  When  it  was  granted,  tin-  furiin  r  v<  r- 
^aai  let  aside  (ft  ip'^V*^  iKvrro),  .tikJ  the  par- 

mt  again  before  an  arbitnitor.  prnl^My 
t^n^  the  instnnncntality  of  the  *i&ay*ty*is,  to 
^bu  sfiplitatiaa  had  been  made  in  the  first  in- 
The  fncem  Ultii  u  dUad  drriAiigts  in 
u^«k,sod  does  not  teem  to  hava  baen  fiOBfinad  to 
Kid^kfaaibe  Diaetetac  :  the  conetpoiMUng  term 


I>IA]|AaTIQ08I8.  iW 

This,  howerer,  was  not  tTu'  only  ni.>sin<  of  m-t- 
ting  aaide  a  judgment.  ii.ii^iiuucL  a<  it  i]i^k:'u  also  ho 
f^V.v tcil  an  ^^)«(Tiv,  or  appeal  to  tdr  iiiiilii-r 
c<  iiru  LApfellatio  (Urskk)],  and  it  taitc  evj- 
deiico  had  bean  teadand,  by  a  Sirq  Ktutor*x>'^ 
(liarpocr.  a.  «. ;  Dca.  e.  Timolk.     1301.  &}. 

It  rmtaras  to  speak  of  the  atriclly  private  aibi* 
trators,  chosen  by  nnitual  aftrvement  between  con- 
tending parties,  and  thon'forc  generally  di<t!ngui»h<>d 
Ky  the  title  aip«Tol,  of  whom  it  must  1"  ur.ii.  r 
sU^kI  tkit  they  were  not  selected  from  the  JiOiij/r ai 
of  the  tribes.  The  powers  with  which  they  were 
inrcsted,  were,  aa  we  nng^t  aappoae,  not  aiwaya 
the  same ;  sometima  tkey  Wtte  Maely  tiaAAaaTa^ 
or  dbaaan  to  efect  a  coMparauee  or  Keoociliation : 
thai  Jneoa  (I»t  Dkaang.  ttmti.  p.  54,  cd.  Bekk.) 
vpeaks  of  arbitnUort  utfering  eithrr  in  1  rii  ^  aUmt 
a  rmmciliation  if  they  ci>uld,  without  i;ikk.iug  an 
<>ath.  or  to  make  anaward  {k%o^aliftff9m)  upon  oath, 
bumetimes,  on  the  other  hoiid,  they  were  potdf 
referees,  and  then  tlieir  powers  depended  upon  tka 
tennaef  thaf^gpatnentcf  nfettnce  i  if  tfaeae  pwm 
were  liauted,  the  ariiitratiaa  was  a  Vaira  M 
AirroTf  (Isocr.  cCalL  p.  MXi  <\.  V^  W  ).  The  agree- 
roent  was  not  merely  a  vi  rlial  coiitratl  {ttiptdfttin), 
but  drai'.  ti  in  w  rilliiL'  (VTiT^'uiri^  iterriffvt'ir'TjwaT, 
I)<  HI.  c.  J'ttor.  p.  dl'J),  and  si^cd  by  the  parties  ; 
it  fi.\ed  the  nmabcffaf  wftiMt  (jgaBEnllj  tbtaa)» 
detDruined  how  many  wianhnoaa  Tolea  wave 
ecaaaiT  for  a  valid  deoaitii,  and  pmbaUj  laauiied 
or  prokibitad,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  other  aotboritie*.  (Isocr.  e.  CaU.  p.  375, 
etl.  IVkk.  ;  Drill,  r.  AiHit.  p.  i;!*7.) 

If  there  were  no  iimitatious,  these  Ui<Uitt.'Ue 
were  then,  so  to  speak,  arbitrators  proper,  accord- 
ing to  the  deiinitMn  of  Featna  (p.  15,  ed.  MiU- 
kr) :  —  Arbiter  didcar  jodei,  quod  totiaa  ni 
kabeat  arbitnom  et  potestatem.**  Jloreover,  no 
apfKid  eenld  be  brought  againat  their  judgment 
(Dcm,  c  Mi  iil.  p.  54."i)  ;  tliont'h  we  r«id  of  an  in- 
stance of  ft  l-'irty  liiiviu:;  ].<T<iia.1i'd  hii  oppoiifia  Ui 
1<  avo  a  ninttfr  tn  the  nrbivmtiiMi  of  thri-e  giersoDS  ; 
and  atti-rwards,  when  be  iuund  they  were  likely  to 
d<ride  against  himself,  going  before  one  of  the 
public  arbitraton.  (Dent.  e.  Apliti.  n.  862,)  W« 
should,  howem;  anppoae  tbat  fai  tnia  caaa  then 
was  no  written  avi^jtij.  The  award  wns  fre- 
quently given  under  the  nuiction  of  an  oMiii,  imd 
liad  tlii'  t.a-;io  f'>r>  <■  as  tlie  judgment  which  pro- 
eeeiled  frcin  .1  iinirt  of  hiw,  (to  that  it  might  be  fol- 
\fn\-i-ii  hy  a  Si\-77  <^ov\T]f,  (Dem.  c.  Collip.  p.  1240. 
22.)  We  may  add,  that  thcae  pma(a  Diaetetaa 
an  apolcen  of  as  sitting  h  'Hfrnt- 
OTf fy,  and  that  in  some  rases  it  was  rustomaiy 
to  gire  notice  of  their  appointment  to  the  proper 
an  bon  rir  magistrate  {ivo^pfpt iv  Trpos  tI/u  apxTiy), 
»  hi>.  A»  Iludtwalcker  suggests,  may  have  noted  aa 
an  ttaaywy*it  in  the  caae.  (Dem.  e.  C'uUip. 
1244.  14,  c  Meid.  p.  hXl.  14.)  [R.  W.J 

DIAGIIAPHEI8  (SioTpcu^a).  [Eisphoba.] 
DIAlilS  FLAMEN.  [Fi.amx.n.] 
DIAlfARTY'RIA   (8ia/ui^u/>Ia.)  [Aha^ 

fRTSIS.] 

I)I.\MASTIGO'SIS  {iiofuunlyti^itX  ym»  a 
iKili'iniiity  jMTfiiniu'd  at  Sparut  at  llie  tVsti.al  of 
Artemis  Urthio,  whose  temple  was  called  Lim- 
naeon,  from  its  situation  in  n  marshy  part  of  the 
town.  (PauB.  iik  16.  f  6.)  The  aokmni^  waa 
thia : — 8|iartan  yontha  (Ifntdbi)  wan  aeemyed  on 
the  oceaaxm  at  the  nitar  of  Artemis,  by  prrsct)s 
appointed  for  Uio  ptirpose,  imtil  ihcix  blood  gitshtd 
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fnrth  and  covcr<'<i  xhr  ali;ir.  'I'lu''  scrnirrrinR  itwlf 
w;is  pnTi'ficd  >iy  a  j>ri-jjaratiiiH,  liy  whirh  tini.-ii- 
wlifh  int'  iiiU  '1  t.i  undergo  the  dlaina«tigo«ia  tried  to 
harden  thcnuclves  flgHuiit  iu  paina.  PauMniiW 
dmribM  the  ongin  of  the  wAiahip  of  Atteraio 
Ordii  ^  ■■iin]  (>f  the  diamaatigofis,  in  the  followini: 
iiKiiiiitT  :  —  A  woodon  st<it(i«  of  Art<>raiA,  wliich 
()ri'>tc^  liiid  lir.vjulit  fri.iu  'laiiriA,  ^v.t.•^  Iviatii  in  u 
1iu>ii  liv  .Vstnli.ii  IIS  uiiil  Al<iji''i  u.«,  the  t^in'.-i  of 
Irliin.  The  tH'i  iiii-ii  w.To  riimedi.Ui'ly  striu.k 
mod  at  the  sight  at  i  li<»  Liuiii^MutUh  the 
inhabitanta  of  other  neighbouring  place*  tl  '  i>  nt- 
fend  aacrificet  to  the  ^»dd«M  i  hut  a  quarrel  iti 
tued  amenjr  them,  in  which  ieTerjil  indiTidiiali  w(  r< 

klll''il  rit  tin-  iiltiir  <.f  Artriiiin,  wlin  luuv  ilr:ij:il:<irii 
;it.nic:iirii;  f,,r  l\f  ;v.lliitiiiii  of  tuT  sai-.t'.n.'in-.  I'roui 
li''iii;-'<iirtfi  luniiiiii  victiiiis  \viT''  M'U-tlnl  Uy  In:  .imi 
oH'creii  to  Arteiois,  uittU  L>}'cutji:us  introduced  the 
Moutgmg  of  ymng  men  at  h«-  idlar  as  a  anbuitute 
for  human  sacrifiou. 

The  diamai»ligo«u,  aecordiiiir  to  thii  aeoount,  waa 
a  anhfttitnte  for  liuinun  ^:ui'it:<'>-,  and  Ljcurgui 
ntado  it  nJito  »•  rv.-  \,\^  yiiT[«f--'^  lit'  eiinrnimn,  in  m 
f  ir  :is  111'  iiiinir  it  a  jmrt  lli.'  syli'iii  nt  h,Kit>-ii- 
iiii,^  thp  S|iir'.;i"i  lo  itln  ;i'^'.iiii<t  ImiliK'  sutli'r 
(I'lut.  r;,r.  IJ;.  /'r,,./,'.  A'^.v./.  'J-.  I  ;'(•■.■.  /v.iu/^. 
T.  'J7.)  Att'iriiinj,'  tit  uiiu;li',r  tar  U--^  ii|"<i:i.il.i|<:  IW- 
ODUnt,  the  diRm:ijttigx>!*iiis  orij;inat(Ml  in  a  cin:uiii> 
•t»n«e,  rccoMed  br  Pkwrch  (Arirtid,  17),  which 
happened  hefoi*  the  bntllo  of  Plntaeac. 

i  111'  wnrsliiji  nt  Arti'iiii-  Orllrii  ^vii'i  :ir.i:i:-.'-^;  inri - 
al>.\'  v.'ri.'  riiini'ii',  ;iik]  tlir  d  i,i:i:.L''Iil.'i>?>  i'Ji.v  ;i  ■■tr|i 
iiiiiii  'liaili.ir;.>'il  tniv;i'iiU        il  i'-:it  I'li-      Miilv  imrr 

dotc4  orn  related  i'l  ;li'-  <iiiir.Lii'  lunl  iittrcp;duy 
with  which  young  Sjviit  ui"  1>  r.  tin  laahea  of  the 
Kmii<ge$  some  even  died  withmit  uttering  a  mimnur 
at  their  aufferintrt,  fur  to  die  under  the  stmkeg  wa« 

(■■iiiMilr-nl  ris  Inn;  ii:r  ill,,'  ri  il.rrli  ;i-^  lliat  .hi  t'n'  I 
In'li!  '.f  liaillt",     ^C<'iUjia;  L'  M  ulki '» /J../-.  il  'i.  ?;  <>.  | 

'  l:  ar  d  ir.  H.  %  G.,  notec;  Muirao,     n    <,  i. 

p.  IW.)  II.. I 

DIA'NOMAE  ,5-a:')uai^   ,.r  Di  A  !»' '---I-IS  : 
(8ia9^<i$)  were  public  donation*  t<i  thv  Aihcuioj) 
peoph',  which  cnrreaponded  to  the  Roman  coneparia. 

[Cl)^UIAH!r^r.^     T,:*  ih.  -■■  l"  ;■■;l^•  ■Im  fi  n  distri- 

hut^i'-i-;  n*"  I'-'ir-i  f  Ari-'i-i'ii.  \'<  f,.  ~i\ '> f'.'-ii- 
iliM"  [riiiii\i(  t(  irii  I  1,  :ln'  r.'- mi  :i -■  i  tr..;'i  tlin 
liiiii.>,  Liini  lln'  1:1  'Uny  nl  tlin  ill'.  ■  ir  ka.  ['I'illiD- 
UrcriN',  I 

atitution  at  Athens,  the  object  nt  u  tm  li  ,v.i»  to  pre- 
vent aliena,  or  auch  aa  wct«  the  oifKprini{  of  an 
unlawful  inamn^,  fmtn  as«iimintf  the  rifrhto  of 

(■  Ii/i'ii»,  A-  K-i.r|iatli>li';  "f  till-  kilni  \y<-i.-  imi 
li:K'.nii:nnii  at    Atll'  lis  (P!ii!-   f'-r,.-/.  .\~  •  llnrjiniT. 

*.  r.  ToTauiW ),  ^annii-  nma- iitc-  haii  J  i:  aijn|-."i'il 

iinaiiist  t'leni  (  yj'O'iW  {tua*  iii.it  Sa'^^'f* j'i'av  i ;  iiut 
as  iniiir  ni  tKi-iii  ':):id  the  <Jc« I ' ' 1 1  I'll'' 1. 1,  :i  ii  ',y  ii)e» 

thod,  the  tio^^crif  waa  devised,  according  to 
which  the  trial  on  apurioua  citiMna  waa  to  he  held 

l.\  if-.n  il  iimt.-ir.  ■.^■ill^nl  whose  deme  intrude™  we IV 

»',i-|i<-i  t'-fi  tn./\i«t  ;  tnr  it'fnch  dptne  »ep!\roi<'ly  wa^. 

k(-|il  clear  ff  iiitl.nl  tin-  aIiiiIi-  l.'mly  nf  r  li/i'ii« 
wnnlil  natiiralU"  Ivl  tin'  lua.tit.  l'.^n■r\■  iUmiio 
tSmi'lnri-  iilitaiiii'ii  till-  tiu'iit  <ir  ilntv  at  wrtain 
time*  u>  revise  it*  iexian;!  n  rt  i;  r-,  uiid  to  ascer- 
tain whether  aujr  bod  enl4're«i  th^ir  namca  who  had 
no  daima  to  the  rights  of  citiscns.  The  aaseinbly 
of  the  derootae,  in  which  the»e  inreatii^ttoni  took 

Iilar<',  ua,-i  In  lii   mnliT  llir  )irn -nli  in      nf  t'V'  iln- 


DIASIA. 

(Ilarpocr.  ».  r.  ^■(ifiapxot  ) ;  ff>r  in  the  eaae  brea;; 
tonvard  ii)  tlu*  oration  of  DerooatheiMB  agaii 
iuilmiidi'i!,  vvL-  do  not  find  that  hf  waa  duuaii, 
but  it  is  merely  aUted  that  ke  wliaMlbtt 

the  /9o«Ai   When  the  deaiotae  wen  wmmVU 

an  aalli  w.i*  .-vdiiiitiisu.'red  to  them,  in  which  t^i' 
[)r(inii.ioil  ti>  ju(ik'<'  ii!i(»artiaUy,  without  favour : 
ivanls,  nr  tmii.tv  a^iiin>t,  tha»e  prrsotis  on  -.\: 
tlj'.'V  ininfit  have  to  |cLs»  aciiU'iicv.  Tbe  proitlt 
ttii  II  r.  a'i  ihc  iiariifs  of  the  demotoe  from  th*  r 
^■iHnr,  aakiiig  the  opinion  of  the  aaaembly  ^Sm^ 
c>i<.'<tf#ai)  reapectmg  each  individual,  whedwrtk 
tliittight  him  «  tme  and  l<f|itai>i»  i  iiiaaa  ac  m 
Any  otw  then  had  the  right  t*  say  what  I 
ttioa;;ht  ur  kiiL'H'  of  the  perton  in  que»tl.'-i ;  ai 
w-icii  any  oiio  ^as  impeached,  a  reffiilar  U:ai  la, 
(.laa-.  ('l)ciii.  c.  i::ihaL  p.  13(fJ  ;  Ae>eLiii.  / 
/W*.  Uy.  p.  ;M  1.)  l*..IIux  (viii.  18)  aaja  that  ;i 
deraotac  ott  ilm  inc^i.'.ion  gav*  their  votes  «i: 
learea  aod  not  with  pebbles  M  oaaal,  bn  Ik 
moatbenes  atmply  edU  then  in^m.  If  a  paw 
^^~,\.''  fnuiul  ^liiity  "t°  1 1 a viiig  usurped  tbe figfatt  of 
citi/i'ii  (d:TLi-iTji,'M(i'tt7?ai),  hi*  name  waaatnek  fm? 
tin-  li'vi.iri. Kic  rn-;si.-r.  and  he  himself  wa»  <i; 
k'radcd  to  t)to  milk  nt' an  alien.  But  if  he  did 
ill  liuin-f  -  ill  tlic  vi'riiii.1,  but  appealed  to  the 
court*  of  justice,  at  Atliena,  a  heavier  poaiftbn* 
awaited  him,  if  he  waa  found  guilty  tbeieidie: 
he  WHS  then  sold  as  a  slave,  aod  Us  Ptvpv^  «■ 
eonfiwated  by  the  state.  (Dianyii  UaL  A  /am 
lln  [''  <>ir,  ed.  Reiskes  ArgmmL  DamA 

r.  l::,^,.t:.) 

If  liy  ;ii!y  airMiTit  the  lexi.TTcliic  n -l:! iters  lii: 
hi  I'll  Ins;  ii;  d(  .-:rny<ii,  a  careful  MTutiny  sf  tii 
.■^'ii'h'  riatiirn  a,  (hat  i)n>cnbcd  above,  ytann 

r  ilii  1  s>:iifi^M-it,  took  ptaee,  in  eider  la  |n««ii 
a  I  .    I  i.^oua  citizen  from  haTing  Us  ome  eatcnd 

III  I'll'  :i>  '.V  ri'K  "'■''■''  (I'enj.  L  c.  p  1306.) 

Il  \<  rniiLinoi.ly  d  llrvfd  that  the  ^^ttl(^^i^l^lf■a 
iii^i  ■ilin.i'ij  at  Au.(:i.i  in  H.  f.  -llS,  by  OOf  IVn* 
[I'nlii^.  I  Si-lnniiariii.  />c  i'wmhit,  p.  3.l8,  trtn»L ; 
W  il  i,i:,.i-.li,  /A'/'', /(.  Allfrlhumsk,  vol.  i.  p.  'A\ 
2nd  cd.)  hut  it  has  justly  been  nnariicd 
Siehelie  on  HhilochoiQs  {Fngm.  pw  61X  thl 
Ilarp-icraiion  (».  e.  tta^if^ti),  the  apportnt  a> 
tlinritv  f nr  this  s-ipponition,  cannot  be  inttrprrt*! 
Ill  ti:w  s.\in'.  Oiin  Jia^^ffts  if  mcnticnx'<l  hr 
I' J I  tan.  ti  {I'-  rid.  :)')  as  early  aa  B.  c  O^ii- 
!  nil  i /■.  //  II.  pill)  ha*,  moreover,  »ho»m  il»t 
iht-  li.o.'i^-hfi.<m  ui<.-!itiimed  by  Harpocntion,  in  ti* 
archonship  of  ArcbLiit,  does  oot  belong  to  ac.  4tl» 
but  to  B.&  347.  Compare  Hemmnn,  Mtmmdtf^ 
Pot,  Ant.  of  Oreeee^  g  n.  14,  &c. ;  and  Scka- 
in  (iin,  /.  <■.,  whu-r  K'tiifthened  accna.-.t,  hawevai 
.sh-ali]  I  in  rnaii  -rt  itli  nrcat  care,  a*  lie  iiukc*  wm 
stati'iiinhi5  ^s  hith  st-om  to  be  irreconcilable 
eiich  otl}<T,  and  n<n  fiunded  on  good  aotboritr. 
The  aourt  ti'  tn  » iiii  li  we  derive  moat  infnrmtiiti 
on  thia  Bubject  is  the  orstkn  efDenosthsnss^piag 
Eubnlidea. 

IMA  SI  A  (S<tt<nat.  a  great  featival  eelehnlrftt 
Atli'Ti^,  withnut  till.'  walls  of  the  city  (H." 
irnAfu'O.  in  li6tioi:r  of  Zetia,  •unuuned  M«4AiX'<f 
rriiiic.  1.  I  Jii).  Tli<>  whole  people  took  pwt  ■ 
il,At>d  the  wcikhi'-ri  itixtn*  offered  victim* 
while  the  poorer  c la'^-^  s  burnt  auch  inoeMc  »» tl"'' 
country  fuxoished  (dy/Mtni  dnx^xiX  ^ 
seholiaat  on  Thucydides  emmeously  cxpiaiaa  at 

r:ki.-   ill  t'jir  .<}ia]K      '  r,; . :  a  i  :i  1 ..      {(.'.irilji.'tf?'  X<* 

Aituh.  vji.  y,  5  4 ;   l.u<:iaA    Turn,  i  ;  Ari**'?^ 
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DICASntRIOK. 
mm»*ia,y  Th*dii^tMilcptaMfat&»liit- 

ier  ittJf  cf  the   month  of  Anthesterion  (Schol. 
tddrutofi.  L  c)  vith  feastiz^  and  Rjoidogs,  nod 
Bte  BiM  oliitf  fectivslB|  MeoB^Miiitd  by  a  fiur. 

(ArifU  f  L  AV'.  I .)  It  waa  this  festival  at  which 
wai  eojoiiied  bv  an  omde  to  take  poMeMion 
w  tie  acnpolM  of  Athene ;  bat  be  mistook  the 
t>rtr>,  a/  i  made  tbe  attcnpl  dnring  Uie  celebra- 
bmctf  tile  Olympian  j^tn^.  (Compare  Pollux,  i. 
is ;  Snidas  jl  r.)  'I  be  etyiiioiogy  of  Sioaia,  given 
If  iKMt  of  the  ancient  gnuDMrina  (from  Aihs 
rid  S<ni)  ij  fali#,  the  nam**  ii  a  nifre  derivative 
tt-T.  a?  'At9AAw*«i  from  AwdKkotv.  [^L.S.J| 
i)IA>TyU)S.  [TSMfLUM.] 

DIATRE  1  A.  [ViTRLM.] 
DlACLOis  {iiouAos),  IStadivu.} 
DIAZO'MA  (itdCmumy,  tBvBue/usvtvu.'l 
DICASTK  lilON  (Sifccurrfiptov),  indicate*  both 
^  WBRate  jodflea  thai,  tax  in  court,  and  tiie 
|>w  thOtm  wUA  thay  hcM  their  rittinm.  For 
n  aonunt  if  tie  former,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
tktanade  DiCASTC»:  with  respect  to  tbe  latter, 
av  iaftfitiw  h  very  imperfect.   lo  the  eulier 
•Bw  tieie  were  fire  celelKated  places  at  Athens  set 
qptfartha  sittings  of  the  judges,  who  had  cog- 
■Mee  of  the  gniTer  causes  in  which  the  loss  of 
^Ma  file  was  aTenged  or  expiated,  tiil  tlie  areio- 
|igtte»  sad  \hv  pphetae.    Theno  plar<»«»  wfr<»  the 
Aniipsgttt  [Aakiupauus],  and  the  iri  noAxaiiq*, 
i^'t  AtA^rt^it,  M  npvTay<(%  and  iif  ♦pforrot, 
Ike  antiqaity  of  these  four  last  is  sufficiently 
rvadttd  f«r  by  the  archaic  character  of  the  divi- 
fjKi  of  thtcMMB  thaft  WW  appropriated  to  eaeh : 
r  tx  first  we  are  told  that  accidpntnl  deaths  were 
esauar<i^  ta  the  seooiKi  homicides  confessed,  but 
^■liM;  ii  the  third  thore  were  quasi  triala  of 
tasBBBate  thin/s,  which,  by  fiillinif  and  the  like, 
^  •rnainred  a  loai  of  homaA  life ;  in  tbe  fourth 
'^'MiEi  who  had  leCmned  ftom  exila,  and  eQOi> 
Kitted  t  fresh  manslaughter,  were  appointed  to  be 
^'w^^  With  respect  to  these  ancient  bstitutions, 
'vhal  Kttle  more  than  the  name  remained  when 
tbe  kittorical  age  commenced,  it  will  be  eofficient 
^aoTp  thiU.  in  accordjuic*  with  the  Jinoieut 
feeling  rr-sperimg  murder,  vi«^  thai  it  {>ar- 
<Mh  asR  of  tbe  nature  of  a  ceremonial  pollution 
^  »  P'tlitical  ofTtnce,  the  presidiiip 
annsbiy  tiic  king  arehon,  the  Athenian  rex  sa- 
^«un :  sad  that  the  places  ia  which  the  triab  wwe 
W  iire  (i^^n  to  the  «ky,  to  avoid  the  contarai- 
viuch  tbe  judge*  might  incur  by  being 
^timmm  nnf  wHh  a  nnderar.  (Matlhiae, 

J^i  A'l.  p.  157.)    The  phw-es,  however,  re- 
liter  the  office  of  tbe  judges  who  originally 
— ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^1^  0  ^iflft^l  ^l^fc^j^^  ^fc^j^jcd^^  ^^po^sb 

i^owtWi  (c.  JV«Mr.  p.  1848.21)  to  have  been 
•^•"^aHt  used  by  the  ordinary  Heiiastic  judges 
'0>rg  a  cause  of  tbe  kind  to  which  they 
«  T  'Ti|nBllr  Bivrapriatcd    The  most  important 
ouniolat^  syn  wn'«  thr*  Ileliaca,  in  which,  we 
fii  hy  lite  gnuniooriaiis,  tbe  weightiest 
*«K  dacidid  {  and  if  ao^  w«  nmj  cnodiide 
wt  tatunf.thftae  were  the  presiding  magtstratra. 
t'^T*       ordinary  Heiiastic  courts  sate  in  the 
OdeivB,  in  the  eaorla  Tngenoi,  iha  Greater 
(Mr<8r),  th*>  Middle  (W4aof\  the  Greet.,  the 
IK  tW  of  Metioehns,  and  tbe  Parabyston:  but 
vT*  *^  to  fix  the  Mhiet,  or  to 

■«C7»lr3tc4  it  was  usual  to  ap{iortion  theni. 
."*y  *<:f«  iul  psrnted  with  their  distinctive  co- 
ad,  it  aowauB,  had  •kUar «f  tha  alphabet 
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over  the  doorway.   With  iht  exception 

of  the  Heliaea,  and  thow  in  which  causes  of  mur- 
der were  triod,  they  were  probobly  protected  from 
the  weadier.  The  dieaati  tat  upon  wooden 
benches,  which  were  covered  with  ni^'s  or  matting 
(if'ia^a,)  and  there  were  elevations  or  tribunes 
(jS^^urra),  upon  which  the  antagoatist  advocatca 
stood  dnring  their  address  to  tbe  court  The  cpaeo 
occupied  by  the  persons  engaged  in  the  trial  waa 
protected  by  a  roiling  (Spv^cdcroit)  from  the  intru- 
sion of  the  bystanders ;  bat  in  causes  which  ber» 
upon  the  violntion  cf  tho  Tnysteries,  a  further  M^m-s 
of  fifty  feet  ail  round  whs  enclosed  by  a  rope,  ujud 
the  aecurity  of  this  barrier  guaranteed  by  the 
presence  of  tho  pahUe  atovati  (Heier,  Att.  Proc^ 
P.1U1.)  [J. 

DICA8TE8  0uuurHii\  m  iti  breodeeC  aecep- 
tation  a  jud^e,  more  peculiarly  denotes  the  Attic 
^ctionary  of  the  democratic  period,  who,  with  hia 
eoUeagues,  waa  eenatitiitionaUy  empowered  to  try 
and  pass  judpneiit  upon  all  causes  im  I  i|uestious 
that  the  laws  and  customs  of  hia  country  pronounced 
•uieepttble  of  jndicwl  mveitigatioD.  In  the  circum- 
stance of  a  plurality  of  persons  being  selected  from 
the  mass  of  private  citixens,  and  associated  tempo- 
rarily as  representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  adjudicating  between  iu  individaal  mem- 
bers, nnd  of  such  delegfltp;!  s'v/  nrint,'  an  oath  that 
they  would  well  and  truly  discimrgc  the  duties 
entrusted  to  them,  there  appears  some  resemblance 
between  the  constitution  of  the  Attic  dicasterion 
and  an  English  jury,  but  in  nearly  all  other  respeeta 
the  distinctions  between  then  are  m  great  aa  tho 
int<'rv:il8  of  space  and  time  which  separate  their 
several  nations.  At  Athens  tho  oooditiims  of  hia 
elipibility  were,  that  the  dicaat  ihodd  be  a  free 
rit  /.Ti,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  full  franchise 
{imrrtfila),  and  not  less  than  thirty  yearn  of  age^ 
and  of  personi  lo  qualiited  six  thoaamd  were  se- 
lected by  lot  for  the  service  of  every  year.  Of  the 
precise  method  of  their  appointment  our  notices  are 
somewhat  obscure :  but  wo  may  gather  from  them 
that  it  took  piaee  emy  year  under  the  conduct  of 
the  ninearchons  and  their  official  scribe  ;  that  each 
of  these  ten  personages  drew  by  lot  the  names  of 
six  hundred  persons  of  the  tribe  nssigni  d  to  him  ; 
that  tho  whob  number  so  selected  wjia  a^ain  ili^  i  li  d 
by  lot  into  ten  secliuns  of  ^iiU  each,  together  with 
a  Mipeniuienfy  one,  consisting  of  a  thound  per- 
sons, from  amonp  wh  nn  the  occasional  deficiencies 
in  the  sections  of  500  mkbt  be  supplied.  To  each 
of  tho  ten  aectiem  one  of  the  ten  fiat  letten  of  tho 
alphnljrt  V,  i.i'.i  I?  ;is  :i  dlstinj;ui>hiiiii  murk, 

and  a  small  tablet  {fur^unf),  inscribed  with  tho 
letter  of  the  eeetien  and  tho  name  of  the  inffiridual, 
was  delivered  as  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  to 
each  dicast.  Three  bronze  plates  found  in  the 
Peiraeeus,  and  described  by  Dod well  ( TravrU,  vol.  i. 
pfb  488 — <37),  are  suppoaed  to  have  tmed  this 
purpo«c  ;  the  inscriptions  upon  them  consist  of 
the  following  letters: — A.  AIOAHPOS  tPEA, 
E.  AEINIAS  AAA1ET2,  and  R  ANTIXAPMOS 
AAMFl,  and  bear  bcnides  representations  of  owli 
and  Uorgun  heads,  a4id  other  devices  symbolic  of 
the  Attic  people.  Tho  thoMond  Mtpemumerarics 
had  in  all  probability  some  difllerent  token«  hot  «f 
this  we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 

Before  proceedftay  to  the  exfreue  of  hie  lune* 
tiuns  tho  dic^jst  wi«  obliged  to  swear  the  ofTn  iul 
oath  i  which  was  done  in  tbe  eariiar  ages  at  a  nlace 
odhtd  Aidcttniy  widmt  the  city*  «t  the  haaki  of 

i»  A 
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the  ItiMUt,  hot  in  after  times  at  tome  other  ipot, 
•f  which  w<»  ftn>  not  informed.    In  the  time  nf 
Demoaihen«ni  the  onth  (which  is  giTen  at  full 
In  Dtm.  0.  Tbmoe.  p.  746)  uwrttd  ih» 
<^ua!ififation  of  t)u'  (limst,  and  n  iw^lpmn  <>'>!7T>'>e- 
iment  by  him  to  di^chArge  hit  nHic«  ikithtuily  and 
faMomptllily  in  general,  a«  wdl  M  ia  «evtain  spe- 
cificd  caws  which  hore  ref;  n'nc<'  to  the  appoint- 
Mwt  of  magistrates,  a  matter  in  no  small  degree 
uder  tlM  wnml  of  th*  dieut,  inumneh  as  few 
could  snter  upon  any  office  withoat  havinu  had 
their  election  submitted  to  a  court  for  its  a^proba- 
tkm  [DocimamaI  t  tatA  ImmMm  theaa,  it  coo- 
tain  d  a  grii<  n>l  jir<iini*c  to  support  th<*  ••xislin;? 
cousUt'itioii,  which  Um  dicast  would  of  oooim  be 
peculiarly  ena1il«d  to  do,  wben  fMnHU  W9f 
eateA  before  him  of  attempting  its  subvenioa. 
This  oath  Iwing  taken,  and  the  divisions  made  as 
abore  mentioned,  it  remained  to  assign  the  conrts 
to  tlM  sevonil  sections  of  dicasts  in  which  they 
wi?rf  tf>  sit.  'I'hi.s  wa^  nnt,  like  the  first,  an  appotnt- 
uieiit  intended  to  hi.<t  during  the  year,  but  look 
plaea  under  tha  conduct  of  tha  thaswotbstae,  di- 
isooo,  evi-ry  time  that  it  was  necessary  to  impanel 
a  number  of  dicasts.    In  ordinary  cases,  when  one, 
two,  or  more  aeetioaa  of  500  made  op  the  eompla- 
ment  of  judges  appropriated  to  trv  tTir  tln^  rnnirn'nr 
kind  of  causa  in  hand,  tha  process  was  extremely 
dnplak   Two  mm  or  caskota  (oMpstr^pta)  wtm 
produced,  oiK»  ciMitainiriR  tickotx  inscrilKnl  w  ith  the 
distinctive  letters  of  the  sections  ;  tho  othiv  Air- 
nidiadi  in  lUte  manoM;  with  aimflar  tickets  to  in* 
dicatc  the  courts  in  which  tho  sittinjjs  wore  to  be 
held.    If  the  cause  was  to  be  tried  by  a  single 
aaetion,  a  ticket  woald  be  drawn  aimoltancously 
from  t  :i(  }i  iini,  and  Uie  resolt  Minounced,  that  sec- 
tion B,  for  instanc(>,  vrns  to  sit  in  court  F  ;  if  a 
thousand  dicasts  were  requisite,  two  tablets  would, 
in  lilce  manner,  be  drawn  fron  tko  am  tliat  re> 
presented  th)>  Kcctinns,  while  one  was  drawn  from 
the  other  as  above  mentioned,  and  the  announce- 
ment night  run  that  sections  A  and  B  irare  to  ait 
in  court  r,  nnd  the  like.    A  more  compHmtcd 
■ystm  lua&l  have  been  adopted  when  liactionnl 
parta  of  tlio  aaettan  sat  by  tbenMelres,  er  were 
added  t  I  Mthi  r  whoh'  gcctions  :  hut  wliat  this  might 
have  UxMt  we  can  only  conjecture,  and  it  is  ob- 
▼iooa  UiBt  sanM  othw  ptoeeH  of  aelaocfcai  nms t 
have    prevailed    ii[>on  nl!   thouc  occasion*  when 
jadges  of  a  peculiar  qualification  were  required ; 
at,  nr  instaooB,  in  the  trialof  vbkton  of  the  mys- 
teries, when  the  initiated  only  wen*  allowed  to 
judge  i  and  in  that  of  military  offenders  who  were 
loft  to  Iko  jttstiea  of  thoio  enlf  whose  comrades 
were,  or  •koold  have  been  at  the  time  when 
the  oflPenco  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 
It  is  ipretty  clear  that  the  allotment  of  the  dicasts 
to  tiieir  aefaial  ooorts  for  the  day,  took  pUtce  in  the 
innim<»r  nhove-ment'n'vH.  in  the  market  place,  and 
thut  It  was  conducted  in  all  cases,  except  one,  by 
tha  tlMsaodkotna ;  in  that  one,  wkKh  was  when 
the  magistrnteg  and  public  officers  rendered  aji  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  office,  and  defended  tkemsdfota^inst  all  charges 
nf  malversation  in  it  [EuthvvkI,  the  logistae 
wen  the  officiating  personages.    As  soon  as  the 
nllotment  bad  taken  place,  eaek  diCMt  received  a 
staff,  on  which  was  painted  the  letter  and  colour  of 
the  court  awarded  him,  which  might  serve  both  as 
•  tidtet  to  pioenio  admitiMMe^  and  dso  to  die- 
tUgniak  bim  fi«n  injr  Vdtcfer  tliit  might 
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had  begun. 

The  dicasts  recetred  a  fee  for  their 
(t^  Suearruciff  or  nla$os  ttKa/rruc6s). 

ment  is  said  to  have  ^un^n  first  institul 


at  ten  dan  re 

1  hi?  jar- 

rkies  (Aristot.  Wj:!  iu  i),  p.  67,  ed.   Gottlio^  ; 

smd  it  is 

fira&  obolM 


Pint  Ptr,  9;  Pbt  Gcrp.  p.  515)  , 
kienenilly  supposed  from  Ari^toplianea  ( 
who  makes  btrepsiades  say  that  for  the 
bo 


son,  that  it  was  at  first  only  one  oho! us.  Accnn!- 
ing  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanea  iHam,  l40j 
the  pay  waa  Mbaequently  imiwaned  to  two  akai, 
hut  this  seems  to  l>e  merely  an  erroneous  infrrttice 
from  the  PMnn  of  kis  antkoCi  Tlinw  obcdi  or  the 
tHoialm  (rptUthm)  occnwMonriy  —  Ml  c.  425  in 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  ia  afterwards 
mentioned  frequently.  (AristopL  JSSj.  51,  2'^, 
Vap.  584,  654,  660,  R<ut.  1540, 4cc.)  B<k  Lh  ha. 
inferred  from  theae  pnsagea titet  the  triob<<l.>n  was 
introduced  by  Cleon  about  n.  c.  4'21  ;  but  <i.  H-t- 
niann  {I'ruet,  ud  A  n*tt^  Amb.  p.  1,  Acc  2nd  ediL) 
has  dlHpatad  this  opinion,  at  Irast  ao  &r  as  it  is 
fuundtxi  upon  Aristophanes,  and  thinks  tha.t  tk? 
pay  of  three  oboll  for  the  dicasts  existed  before 
that  time.  Howavar  lUi  wt^  \m,  thw  mmek  ■ 
certain,  that  the  pay  of  the  dicasts  waa  Tiot  the 
same  at  all  times,  although  it  is  improbnfala  that  it 
slumld  aw  kavo  boen  twa  obea    (Ariatat  mp^ 

Srlnt.  nJ  Aris/i'pk.  Vi  sfi.  GH'2 ;  Ilesyeh.  g.  r.  Juto- 
<rrut6¥  \  Suid.  ».  v.  i}\uurraL.)  The  pajment 
mado  after  every  assembly  of  a  eontt  air  keii* 
by  the  Cohu  retae  (Lucian,  Bii  aeeumtt,  12,  15)  in 
the  fbUowmg  manner.  After  a  citiacti  tmd  btvn 
appointed  by  lot  to  act  as  jo^  in  a  partici;W 
court,  he  received  m  antoring  the  court  together 
with  the  staff  (3o«rr^p{a  or  n  tn'/!et  or 

ticket  {<rvpi.€oKo¥).  After  the  buaiiitjp£>  ui  L^«.>  court 
was  over,  tho  dicast,  on  goinf  mt,  delivered  kb 
ticket  to  the  prrtnneis,  and  received  his  fc^  in  T«- 
tum,  (Schol.  ad  A  rL-ti^pA.  timL  277  ;  Said,  s,  9. 
$<Utrrjpla  ;  Ktymol.  M.  s.O.  r^^oAor  ;  PoOnCK,  VhL 
Ifi.)  Those  who  had  come  too  late  had  no  claim 
to  the  trioboiun.  (Ariatoph.  Kef*.  660.)  The  an- 
noal  amoont  of  thdo  Ml  ia  wcfcaBwi  kj  Arirta- 
phanes  (  Fe^.  560,  Slc  with  the  SchoL)  at  1 50 
talents,  a  sum  which  ia  vcty  bigk  and  can  parkapa 
only  be  appKad  to  tko  most  floniiilniif  tmm  of 
Athens.  (lUJckh,  PM.  Ectm.  of  At\m*^  p.  227, 
2nd  ed. ;  Meier,  AtL  Pnxu  p.  125,  &c  [J.  S.  M.] 
BTCA8TIC0N  (iHMrriKiir).  [DtcAtrna.] 
DIKE'  (8/ini),  sigQifies  generally  any  pcooBod* 
ings  at  law  by  one  party  directly  or  mcdtatelT 
against  others.  (UarpocmL  «.  v. ;  Pollux,  viii.  46, 
41.)  The  objoet  of  all  sndi  actions  is  to  pmt^-ct 
the  bo<ly  politic,  or  one  or  more  of  its  individual 
members,  from  nijun,-  and  aggrewsiao  ;  a  distinc- 
tion which  has  in  mort  ooontriaa  ingigaotod  tka 
division  of  nil  causes  into  two  great  clatiM^s,  tha 
public  and  the  private,  and  assyted  to  each  its 
peculMT  ftm  and  treatment.  At  Atkens  tko  firat 
of  these  was  implieil  hy  the  terms  public  8Iirai,  ut 
«ymr*t,  or  still  more  peculiarly  by  ype/pai 
of  tho  other   ^-^-^  ^  » — 


aywy€t,  or  simply  iUai  in  its  lin.i'i  1  -  use.  There 
IS  a  still  further  subdivision  of  Tpo^  into  S^fta^lat 
and  Ohh,  of  wkieh  tho  ibmer  ia  aenawkat  anafa 
^ous  to  imp^hmcnts  for  offences  directly  against 
the  state ;  the  latter,  to  criminal  prosecutions,  in 
wkick  the  atato  appears  as  a  party  medi^ly  ia> 
jncod  in  tka  fiolanee  «r  oikor  wmng  d«M  to  in^ 
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h.^'wn'.'iy  iri»p,  wliicn,  with  rrft-rcnco  to  the 
vmf  mmplained  ol^  on^-  wiUi  efual  propriety  b« 
konglrt  Mkm  ft  eowt  n  the  Ibrai  «f  the  Tpa^ 
hit  Motianed,  or  in  that  of  an  ordinarv-  81V17,  and 
laiatkme  ciramutancea  the  laws  of  Athens  gnre 
th«  prowcntnr  an  ample  choice  of  methods  to 
nadjate  hia  right*  by  prirate  or  public  pixtceed- 
it^  (Dem.  r,  Aftdor.  p,  COl),  mtifh  in  the  same 
«sr  u  »  pkuiu:?  in  mcxiem  time*  may,  for  the 
aste  •fence,  perfer  an  indktaient  fiv  MMMh,  or 
Irni  uJi  civil  acti<in  for  trcspaM  on  the  person. 
It  viii  W  neoesMuy  to  mention  some  of  the^^rin- 

tT.  ^nsU  c!ajK^j  Abovf  nietitioned,  before  procced- 
to  dMcuM  the  forms  aiMi  treatment  of  the  pri- 


In  a  Ji*^,  on!y  the  person  whose  righta  were 
ai^fed  to  be  afiiBctedi,  or  the  l^al  protector  (a^ptos) 
^  mA  fSMS,  W  ft  wmot  or  oUMrwiw  tncftpable 
of  i{f»'aHn,'  *5»o  jcTf*,  was  permitted  to  institate 
»*su«  u  plaintiff ;  in  public  causes,  with  the 
tuifim  tt  softM  fiew  ia  which  the  pmim  injured 
trkii  faaiily  were  ptuiliwlr  hmaA  md  bteiested 
1i  act,  n?  free  citiren,  and  sometimes,  when  the 
Mil  vss  directly  attaj  ked,  almost  any  aiieo,  was 
""^■pevend  to  do        In  all  private  anMft,eieept 

"■km  tif  i^ouXrir,  ^aiwy,  and  i^aip*<fta>^^  the 
jwaiij  or  other  subject  of  conUjution  was  ex- 
c!t«ite}j  reroTered  hjr  the  plaintiff,  while  in  most 
i^Vr*  ihf  fctntc  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  prose- 
vi-^i^  pn»gted  by  the  pecnniary  punishment  of  the 
•feider.  The  eowt  fees,  cftUed  prytaneta,  were 
f  n  priTate  liut  not  in  public  causes,  and  a 
y^nix  u-^eoalor  that  oompRnaised  the  action  with 
<W  ddeadHt  wn  m  meat  euta  fmuahed  by  a 
few  cf  a  ihouiand  drachmae  and  a  modified  di*- 
fTiirhiiMueat,  while  there  was  no  legal  impedi- 
■■M  at  uy  period  of  »  privata  lawsuit  to  the 
n.nLttion  of  the  litiguit  partMft.  (Mftiot^  An. 

/Vwm,  p.  163.) 

Tke  prorredings  in  the  Surrj  were  commenced 
^  »  wuNOi  to  the  defendant  (irp($aic\i|Oi») 

^ipear  on  a  rTtnin  f^^r  hrfnri^  the  proper 
■■fWftfc;  (*la eeytgy tvs)^  and  there  answer  the 
tbtr,'^  ^.r^UTTi-d  agftiaot  hnib  (AriH  1221, 
if.  This  summons  was  often  scrred  by 

**  P'Aiuuff  in  person,  accompanied  by  one  or 

tv«  vitlMitM  [CLirmftBft],  Wfcoift  BftBMI  Wff 


«4r*?d  Bpoa  the  declaration  (Xn(tf  or  fyKk-nfxa) 
If  tixft  were  aa  insufficient  serrice  of  the  sum- 
"■^  the  hvnit  vaa  ityWd  AvptfnA'vrof ,  and 
iati:«*i^  l,Y  the  niapistmtc.     (Hesych.)  From 
<W>miiMi^  of      Mune  officer  that  conducted 
ue  imciiM  bfittf  tUio  ftunw iiily  present  at  tbo 
(r^l,  and  u  there  were  besides  dies  ne&sti 
\^ffdtit)  snd  festiTals,  during  which  none,  or 
**f  MM  special  canses  coold  be  commenced,  the 
)f  the  plaintiff  in  selecting  his  time  was,  of 
in  some  H««im*<-  limited  ;  and  of  several 
we  know  thai  tlic  ume  for  their  institution 
!?\pMtiCTiJariied  by  law.  (Aliitoph.  ^aft.  IIW.) 
•■M  in^fc  also  o<ca*ionB  upon  which  a  personal 
^Mt  of  liu;  party  proceeded  against  took  the 
all  cYonIi  ««•  nmiltaneoos  with, 
"*  s^nke  of  the  summons  ;  as  for  inotance, 
tile  pUu^  doubted  whether  such  party 
net  iMfft  tho  eonliy  to  ftvoid  ftnMrarinv 
•*«  ■Riau  ;  t^i  acctirdliiulv  we  find  that  in  sucn 
U>«n.  c  2eaoal.  p.  «^0,  c  ^risAy^  p.  778) 
 !.»  CM^afcliigBW  to 
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htm  to  the  pdegoftveit^  o0eet,ftiidtliei« 

produce  bail  for  his  aj)i)eanince,  or  failing  to  do  so, 
submit  to  remain  in  custody  till  the  trial.  The 
word  Mmtyyvaif  is  peculiarly  used  of  this  proceed* 
ing.  Between  the  service  of  the  summons  and  ap- 
peamnec  of  the  parties  bofore  the  magistrate,  it  is 
very  probable  tluit  the  law  prescribed  the  iater^ 
vention  of  a  perio<l  of  five  days.  (Meier,  A(L 
/Vo<?r.«s,  p.  580.)  If  bt»th  {varties  appeiued,  the 
proceedings  conmienccd  by  the  plaintitf  putting  in 
his  declaration,  ftod  at  the  same  time  depositing  hift 
share  of  the  conrt  fees  (itpirravfla),  the  non-fjay- 
ment  of  which  was  a  fatal  objection  to  the  further 
progicM  of  acftOMu  (Mfttdi. /K»  JbtUtt.  p.  261.) 
These  were  very  triflin^r  in  amount.  If  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation  was  rated  at  less  than  J  00 
dfftduaao,  nothingr  was  paid  ;  if  at  man  thm  100 
drathniae  and  leas  than  1000  Jnichmae,  3  (hachniaa 
was  a  snffirient  depoait,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
If  tbe  dofendamt  n^glectod  or  refiiaed  to  mako  hit 
pa3rment,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  be  under- 
went the  penalties  consequent  upon  non-appear- 
ance ;  in  all  cases  the  successful  party  a-as  reim- 
bursed his  prytaneia  hf  ^  other.  (Moieiv  AU» 
Prtjo'''*,  Y>  61.3.)  The  wapaiferaSoA^  ttfis  another 
deuusil  m  some  cases,  but  paid  by  Uic  pUiintitf 
onlj.  This  was  not  in  the  nature  nor  of  the 
usual  amount  of  the  court  fee.%  but  a  kind  of 
penalty,  as  it  was  forfeited  by  the  suitor  in  case  he 
fiuled  m  ortfthlifthing  his  cause.  In  a  suit  against 
the  treasury,  it  was  fixed  at  a  fifth  ;  in  that  of  a 
claim  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  by  an 
alleged  heir  or  dovsoe,  at  •  tenth  of  the  irahio 
soujjht  to  be  recovered.  C^tntth.  />  Jud.  Ath. 
p.  2G0.)  If  the  action  was  not  intended  to  be 
brought  bofim  an  bdiastie  eowt,  hot  mertjy  ntb* 
mitled  to  the  arbitnilion  of  a  diaetetes  [Diab- 
tktkh],  a  course  which  was  competent  to  the 
plaintiff  to  adopt  in  all  privala  actions  (Hodt« 
walcker,  D«  Dkmiet.  p.  35),  the  drachma  paid  in 
the  place  of  the  deposit  above  mentioned  bore  the 
name  of  iro^cbrrao'tr.  The  deposits  being  made,  it 
became  tlio  duty  of  the  magistrate,  if  no  mani^Bst 
objection  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  detlaration, 
Xo  causti  il  to  be  wriltca  out  011  a  tablet,  and  ex- 
posed for  the  inspection  of  the  public  on  the  a-all 
or  other  place  that  si-rved  us  the  cause  liftt  of  hi* 
oourL    (Meier, i^rooess,  p.  605.) 

The  mftgiatmto  then  ftppoinlod  *  day  for  tbo 
further  proce  t^in':'?  of  the  anacrisis  [Anacrisih], 
which  was  done  by  drawing  lots  fx  the  priority 
in  one  there  w«a  a  plurality  of  oMMeo  hwtitDled  at 
the  8am<'  tinu  ;  .11  d  to  this  proceeding  the  phrase 
AoTX^"'  SiKiir,  which  generally  denotes  to  bring 
an  aeiMB,  m  to  he  prmmrilj  attiilmted.  If  the 
plaintiff  fiuled  to  ap()ear  al  the  anacrisis,  the  suit, 
of  coune,  fell  to  the  ground ;  if  the  defendant 
made  default,  judgment  passed  against  him. 
(MoiM,  Att.  Proce$$y  p.  623.)  Both  parties,  bow- 
erer,  received  an  official  summons  bepjre  thcil 
uou-appearance  was  made  the  ground  of  either  rtv 
suit  An  affidavit  might  at  this,  as  well  as  at 
othrr  T^eriods  of  the  action,  be  made  in  behalf  of 
a  person  tumble  to  attend  upon  the  given  day, 
and  this  would,  if  allowed,  have  the  ef&ct  of  post- 
poning further  proceedings  (intwfioffia) ;  it  might, 
however,  be  combated  by  a  counter  aflidavit  to  the 
efloet,  that  thd  alleged  reaioa  wao  unfiMndcd  er 
otherwise  insufficient  {ayOirrasfiXxrla)  ;  and  a  ques- 
tion would  arise  upon  this  pmnt,  the  decision  of 

to  tha  dafndaa^  «oaM 
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render  Iibn  liable  to  the  penally  of  c  ntuntacy. 
(IXsm.  e.  0/ymp.  p.  1174.)  The  plaintitf  was  in 
thii  caM  taid  /p^Auir  iKtur :  the  defendant,  ifrfjurjy 
i^dlift  iitcriy  hang  tlM  word  omitted  in  both 
phnuM'!«.  If  the  cause  were  primarily  brotipht  be- 
fore au  umpire  {iuumrritt\  ttie  aiuurisis  wa«  con- 
dMtad  by  nil ;  ia  case*  nf  apfieal  it  wa*  dispensed 
with  as  unnocessarr.  The  anacrisis  began  with 
the  affidavit  of  the  blaintitf  (rfWor/Aoata),  then 
Mlofrad  the  answw  «f  thit  dcfindant  {irrtifioela 
or  liyrtyfMx^f^i  [  AsTWtLWHV.],  then  the  |»;irti(<!!  pro- 
duced their  respective  witnessca,  and  reduced  their 
•vidcnee  to  writinfr,aiid  p«t  in  originafa,«r«itlMn- 

ticated  copies,  of  all  the  records,  deedg,  and  con- 
tncta  that  might  be  u«etal  in  establishing  their 
OMC^     wdl  at  Bwenwida  tf  oAan  nd  lequisi- 
tioni  then  nuuie  by  either  side  (irpoicKi}<rtis). 
The  whole  of  the  documenta  were  then,  if  the 
cause  took  a  straight-forward  eonrae  (eMtolurla), 
anclosed  on  the  last  day  ot  t'l*    anarrisia  in  a 
CMket  (^x**^*)*  «  hich  was  scaled  and  entrusted 
to  the  custody  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  till  it 
was  pcodnced  and  opened  at  the  trial.    Doriag  the 
interval  no  alteration  in  its  contents  wn«  per- 
mitted, and  accordingly  evidence  that  had  be<'ii 
discovered  afier  the  anacrisis  was  not  prododblc 
at  the  trial.   (I)eni.  r.  Ihirot.  i.  p.  999.)    In  some 
causes,  the  trial  before  the  dicasts  was  by  law  ap- 
poiatad  to  coiaa  on  whhia  a  given  time ;  ia  loeh 
M  were  not  ]iriivided  for  by  such  regiilations,  wc 
amy  suppose  that  it  would  principally  depend  upon 
tbft  1«inti«  of  th«  BHiglttmta.   Th«  parties,  how- 
ever, niitflit  defer  the  day  {Kvpii)  by  mutual  con- 
•ent.  (J>ein.  e.  rkam.  p.'  1U42.)    Unon  the  court 
being  uMmbled,  the  magistntto  odlea  on  the  canae 
(Plainer,  I'rocets  und  Klapmtj  vol.  i.  p.  182),  and 
the  plaintitT  opened  his  case.    At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  speech,  the  proper  officer  (4  SSwp) 
filled  the  clepsydra  with  water.   Aa  loaf  at  the 
water  flctwed  from  this  vessel,  the  orator  was  per- 
nutt4;d  to  speak  ;  if,  however,  evidcnoe  was  to  be 
fcad  by  the  oAoer  of  the  court,  or  a  law  ladted, 
the  water  was  stopped  till  the  speaker  n^conimenced 
The  quantity  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
of  the  ipeacbes,  was  not  by  any  awne  the  mme 
in  all  causes:  in  the  speech  against  MacarUUiis, 
and  elsewhere,  ooe  amphora  only  was  deemed 
•uffident ;  elama  are  awntioned  in  the  impeaeh- 
nionl  of  Aeschines  for  misconduct  in  his  embassy. 
In  some  few  cases,  aa  those  of  Kcixwo-ii,  according 
to  Haipoention,  no  Ifaait  was  preaciibod.  The 
speeches  were  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cr>' 
aardCa — ** «  down,**  in  effect,  ^  cease  speaking" 
—  from  the  uemts,  which  placed  the  advocate  in 
a  serious  dilemma  ;  for  if  after  this  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  address,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  oiTend 
those  who  bid  iiim  st«»p  ;  if  he  obeyed  tlie  order, 
it  might  be  foond,  after  the  votes  had  been  taken, 
that  it  had  emanated  from  a  minority  of  the 
dicasts.  (Ari«tuph.  rc/i;>.  973.)  After  the  speeches 
of  the  advocatM,  which  were  in  geoMal  two  on 
each  side,  and  the  incidental  reading  of  the  doru- 
nsentary  and  other  evidence,  the  dicasts  proceeded 
to  give  Aeir  jodgnieot  by  ballot,   [Psaraoa.  ] 

When  the  priiu  ipal  point  at  issue  was  decided  in 
fiivour  of  the  plaintitl^  there  followed  in  many  cases 
a  Anther  diacairina  m  to  the  asMmit  tt  danuiges, 
or  pHnltf,  which  the  detaidiBi  should  ]viy. 
£TiiimiA.]  The  method  of  votiag  upon  this 
^aeitkQ  •eoma  to  have  varied,  ia  thet  the  diewto  i 
Mid  a  flmrfl  toUet  instead  eC  a  hallal-bdl,  QpMi  [ 


sidered  the  matter  in  hand  too  high  (or  him, 
might  refer  it  to  the  shayis><<i,  to  be  broagbt 
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which  those  that  apfliiftd  ihr  Keavii^r  p<^alty 
drew  a  long  line,  the  others  a  short  one  (Ariateph. 
Ve^.  1 67.)  Upon  judgment  betag  ftren  in  a  yai- 
vato  fait,  the  Athenian  law  left  its  execution  vcfy 
moeh  in  the  hands  of  the  successful  portr,  w  bo  was 
empowered  to  seise  the  movables  of  his  aAta^onist 
as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  or  ii  kii- 
tute  an  action  of  ejectment  (i(ovKris)  a^rainst  l>«5 
refractory  debtor.  The  judgment  of  a  court  a£ 
dicaito  wae  ia  genoal  dcciiive  (Umi  a^raraMs)  s 
but  ii[)oii  ci  Tfnin  o<rn>iion8,  as,  fnr  in*tnnce,  •when  a 
grutu  case  of  peijury  or  coospinicv  cuuIU  be  pcwrcd 
by  the  aaeaoeeesfiil  party  to  have  opcntad  ia  hm 
disadvantace,  the  eauHe,  u|xiri  the  convirtion  i^f 
such  coospiiators  or  witncssea,  might  bo  cosa- 
meneedrftnoao.  [AFntXAT»  (Onnx).}  IaaA> 

dition  to  which,  the  party  against  w  hoin  judgaoift 
had  passed  by  default,  had  the  power  to  rewiew* 
the  cavae,  upon  proving  that  hie  nen-ai^ieasaDee 
in  court  was  inevitable  (rJjr  ifn^ftrim  iurriXttx^'f, 
Phitner,  Proot$$  mud  Klapai^  vol.  L  p.  3£>6)  ;  tl^is, 
however,  was  to  be  exercised  within  two  momiu 
after  the  original  JudgmenL  If  tha  pattica  wear 
willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  an  umpire 
riiT-iis)^  it  was  in  the  power  uf  the  tnagiatrsie 
to  tnuftr  the  pcoeeediage  as  they  stood  Am 

officer  ;  and  in  the  same  wav,  if  the  diaetet«^  oaa> 

be 

br 

him  before  an  heliastic  court.  The  whcje  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  diaetetes  were  atudagoaa  to 
theeebeMadiedicaele,  and  boi«  equally  tl»BHae 

of  8*#f7j :  liut  it  seems  tliat  iI.l-  phraae  as»TtX<ix*^ 
r^¥  ftil  oiicw  is  peculiarly  a|^ed  to  the  reri^al  ^ 
a  erase  before  the  nmpiie  in  irfdch  judgment  had 
passed  by  default. 

The  following  are  the  |Mrincipal  actianA,  both 
public  and  private,  which  we  read  of  iu  the  Greek 
writcn,  and  which  an  btidly  diacnmad  nadtr 
their  several  heads : — 

Atn;  or  Tpa^  —  'Aiudas  rphs  rhy  Si)^««r: 
'Ayttifjlw.  'Aypaplov :  'Kypdipov  /icrcCxAov: 
AiK/ar  :  'KXoylov  :  'ApL?\u(Ttui  :  'ApktXiotf  :  'Ara- 
yuryris  :  'Ayavfiaxiov :  ' AyipaMoBurfutv :  'As^fg 
w6Swy.  'Atntr^^nms  ree  tn/iai  t  'A^opfi^tt  *Aaw> 
A«(4'€«j:  'Airoirf ui^twi :  'AjroOTturiov  ;  'A-r-foa~ra- 
aiov;  'Apyias-.'Apyvpiov:  'Ao^<g«las:  'ArrpeKfimsi 
A^repMAlot:  AmreM*:  T  '  ' 
BXdSris  :  Bot/Xrvtrcwt  :  Kax-qryoplas  :  Kaucdi 
KaaoTcx^My;  Kdpaov;  KaruAiatm$  rov 
KaraaKea^t:  X;pmei;  Xayiea;  KXaaft: 
nov:  AtiKlas:  Ad>im»:  ^Mpc^trias ^'E.yyv^** 
'EvoiKiov  :  'Evtrpiii/Mpx^^A'oror :  *E«Trpoa-qr  :  "E^a- 
7ary^i:  'E^oifMo-ssn:  *£{ou\i|r:  'AfvoT^f :  E^pyiMv: 
'ETgyitaisif ;  'Iipea«X(at;  TeefoMJ:  ^pjjiieaas 
AdirofiapTvptov :  A«i«o*«vrfou :  A*vn9ypariov : 
A«iTOTa{fov :  Mto'^oi; :  MiffdcMrewt  oXkov 
X«^at :  'SonlaiuxTosZtaip/Oopns '.  Oatius  : 
driKT}^  :  Uapavoiai  :  TlafMwSnay  :  TlaparfyftrSf  ias: 
napn<rypa(pr]s :  4»af>^td«arr :  Wvou :  ^tiyw  d^<u*ovs 
irol  n^itfitpiirns :  ♦Kipat  Tfir  iktMftmt  n^aa 
ytt/yiai  :  Tlpo^oclas  :  Tlpotia-ipopa^ :  Tlpoixds  :  Yf«^ 
ifyypai^iii :  YsvtoaAiircku :  Y«i 
*Pa^ep(«#:  aKspfo:  SItov:  2> 

Kauwv,  or   ivyBrjKuy  V0pt§4mtl$i  Tpa:  ultt.  t 
wpopolas  :  TvpanflSos.  1  J.  M..I 

DrCROTUM.  [NavaI 

DICTA 'TOR,  an  cxtraordinarj'  magistrate  at 
jElome.  The  name  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  the  of- 
fice prubabiy  exieted  in  aiany  Latin  towns  before  it 
WM  initodiicBd  into  Boaie  (Dio^jiL  r.  74).  Wa 
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tai  n  m  Lannnum  even  in  ray  ktc  tune*  (Cic. 
fntfllVy.  At  R«me  tku  BM^pitntft  WM  ori- 

ITibIIt  called  majprfer  ji^ijihH  and  not  dirtatar,  imd 
h.  tlM  Mcxed  bodu  he  wai  alwmj»  dnignated  by 
tb*  fans  mam  aown  tD  tlie  latert  tbnefc  (Cic 
i  ^/F^T).  L  4P,  </<•  jii.  3,  de  Fin.  \\\.  2'2  ;  Vnr. 
L  L  V.  82,  ed.  MttUer  ;  Fcttoi,  «.  v.  op^ma  lac, 
|xl<«,ed  MlUhr.) 

<>n  tke  Mtablisiuncnt  of  the  Roman  republic 
thf  fOTOTnamt  of  the  state  was  entrusted  to  tteo 
o^aiuii,  that  the  citizens  might  be  the  better  pro- 

exercise  of  the  supreme 
p»wer.  But  it  was  ?oon  feU  that  rirr'rrr>«itnncf'8 
mifht  ame  m  which  it  was  of  importanci'  fur  the 
ukltf  of  the  state  that  the  ^'ovemiMiit  should  be 
Tfttti  r.  tKe  hands  of  a  single  person,  who  shoaliJ 
tor  a  Mason  ahaoiote  power,  and  from  whose 
^sGiiBB  lham  thoiild  Iw  no  appeal  to  mj  other 
Wt.  Thus  it  cnme  to  pass  that  in  n.  r.  501, 
aiae  Tssn  after  the  cxpulakm  of  the  Tarquins,  the 
^kMOThp  (iAc^Mvfw)  was  luslItutML  Tbs  name 
of  the  first  d  ctator  .in  J  the  immediate  reason  of  his 
ffMntmmt  wen  differentlv  stated  in  the  anaalists. 
TWiUntaadmiluaMlianT.  Lavrin,  one  of 
tbr  m-.ioli  of  the  Tear,  as  the  first  dictator,  hut 
•choiaMnbed  this  honour  to  M'.Valerius.  (Lir.  ii. 
IS.)  LivT  states  (jL  e.)  that  a  formidable  war  with 
)iir  Latins  kd  to  the  appointment  ;  and  he  also 
hmi  iD«iit!f.m-<l  in  the  annals  that  the  consuls  of 
ttb  rear  werf  suspected  of  beWiiging  to  the  party 
t :  .  :e  Tarqnin^  ;  ont  IB  titt  latter  case  T.  Larciua 
I '  i'inot  have  been  one  of  thcconsnls.  Dionjsius 
t'^mua  at  iengtb  (».  63 — 70)  that  the  riebs,  who 
nnspfmaed  tke  weight  af  tlMir  dehta,  took 
l^Ttntogf  of  ihc  dangpf  of  the  rfpublic  to  ohtim 
Bitintiab  of  their  •offerings,  and  refnsed  to 
■ait  k  tta  anar,  and  tint  tScKapon  reeowse 

»ai  bad  to  a  dictAtor  t<»  bring  them  t  'l  tin  ir  duty. 

at  larj  makes  no  mention  of  anj  internal 
'■'■tiwea  IB  this  year,  and  do«a  not  speale  of 
•ny  o.mmiiti.fflf  on  account  of  debts  till  four  vean 
^■We^Qentij,  we  ro»j  conclade  that  Lhonjsins  has 
ia  tUi  <ase,  as  he  Ims  in  man  j  others,  deserted  the 
unaliMs  in  order  to  glre  what  appeared  to  him  a 
■att  BttiActorT  rrason.    It  is  trnc  that  the  pa- 
■'o«i8  neqnraiiy  availed  thrmst-lvcs  of  the  dic- 
tAtofkkip  as  a  aeana  of  appressing  the  plebs  ;  but 
k  ii  wrtahily  nrmeeessarr  to  seek  ihp  first  institu- 
vn  of  the  cdice  in  anj  other  cause  than  the  simple 
mentioaed  bf  Iiinrj«  naiarfy,  tbe  great  danger 
»iib  wbich  the  state  was  threatened.  Modem 
Kkmn  have  stated  other  reasons  for  the  establish- 
«f  the  dktata«iitip»  wUdi  an  ao  paely  con- 
jitturl  aind  p^^-r-,  i,ir}i  little  inherpntproUahilitr, 
liat  ikj  do  not  require  any  refutation.  Thus 
NiAaht  iafen  (Hist.  0/ Rome^roX.  i.  p.  564) from 
Roneui  dictator  In-ing  npp«iint<'d  only  for  six 
B«t^  that  he  was  at  tbo  head  both  of  Home  and 
if  Aa  Uib  league,  asd  tint  a  Lath  <Keiatnr  pos- 
the  rapreme  power  for  the  other  six  months 
*^J^y«te;  but  this  soppoaition,  independent  of 
cmideiations,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact, 
tiut  in  the  year  in  which  the  dktKtar  «aa  ftrst  ap. 
^ttd.  Koine  and  the  Ijitins  were  preparing  for 
^*idi  one  another.    In  like  mnnnpr  Huschke 
[Vfrf.isrj^r]  d.  SrrriuM  TV/k/s  ;>  )!»>)  starta  the 
*aajjt  hTpothesiii.  that  the  dictatorship  was  part  of 
las  tBMtitotion  cif  Serviua  TuUius,  and  that  a  dic- 
titorvat  to  be  nominate  aioy  decenninm  for  the 

l"n>«e  of  fixjag  tlM  «f<Ma»  aaaalf*  aod  «f  holdtng 
wtntNtt. 
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By  the  original  law  respecting  the  appointment 
of  a  dictator  (tor  de  didaton  efooMlo)  no  ob«  waa 

eligible  for  this  offiee^  nnlcss  he  had  prcvionsly 
been  consul  (Lir.  iL  18).  We  find,  however,  a 
few  iartaneea  in  which  tUa  taw  wai  not  obcerred. 

(See  e.fj.  Liv.  iv.  2G,  4R,  vii.  24.)  When  a  dic- 
tator was  considered  necessary,  the  senate  passed  a 
lenatitt  eonanltnm  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
nominate  {dicere)  a  dictator  ;  and  without  a  pro- 
▼ions  decree  of  the  senate  the  consuls  had  not  the 
power  of  naming  a  dictntur,  although  the  contrary 
used  to  be  asserted  in  moat  works  on  Roman  an- 
tiquities. In  almost  all  caj«e<»  we  find  mention  of 
a  previous  decree  of  the  senate  (see  ii.  3U,  iv. 
17,  21,  23,  26,  67,  ri.  2,  viL  21,  yul  17,  ix.  29, 
X.  I  J,  xxii.  57);  and  in  the  few  instances,  in  which 
the  appointment  by  the  consul  ia  alone  qxtken  of, 
the  MoatM  eaoanltnni  ia  piohably  not  meptioned, 
»im[i1y  1ii-r,Ti;5P  ft  wnv  a  matter  of  course.  Nichiihr 
indeed  supposes  (//•«/.  o/'  liome^  vol.  i.  p.  5G7) 
that  the  dictator  waa  originally  created  hy  tho 
curiae,  like  the  kings.  Accortting  to  his  view  the 
senate  proposed  a  person  as  dictator,  whom  the 
cnriae  elected  and  the  cenntl  then  proclaimed 
(dixit) ;  and  after  this  proclamation  the  newly 
elected  magistrate  receired  the  imperium  from  the 
curiae.  Niebuhr  further  supposes  that  the  right  of 
covnferring  the  imperium  may  have  led  Aa  ciiriaa 
to  dispense  with  voting  on  the  preliminary  nomina* 
tion  cf  the  senate.  Ihit  this  election  of  the  die* 
latov  by  the  curiae  is  only  supported  V)y  two  paa* 
sages,  one  of  Dionysitis  and  the  other  in  Festn!«, 
neither  of  which  is  conclusive  in  fiivour  of  Niebuhr's 
▼iew.  Dionyaiiia  simply  says  (t.  70)  that  the  die- 
tator  should  be  one  **  ufn  rn  t'.i^  <;nr;nte  fih'mld 
nominate  and  the  people  approve  of "  (^vtijri^i^tV. 
TifT«i)^  hat  thtt  may  mexdj  refer  to  the  granting 
of  the  imperium  by  the  curiae.  In  Festns  (p.  198) 
we  read  **•  M.  Valerius  —  qui  primus  nuigistcr  a 
pof»db  craitttt  eat ;  **  b*it  eren  if  there  wen  no 
corteption  in  this  passage,  we  need  only  under- 
stand that  a  dictator  was  appointed  in  Tirtue  of  a 
senatus  consultam,  and  certunly  need  not  suppose 
that  by  populut  the  cnriae  arc  intended:  there 
can  however  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  passage 
is  cornijit,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  **  qai 
primus  magisUr  populi  creatns  est."  We  may 
therefore  safely  reject  thf  elrr'ion  by  the  curiae. 

The  nomination  or  proclamation  of  the  dictator 
by  the  consnl  was,  howcTcr,  necessary  in  all  cases. 
It  was  always  made  by  the  consnl,  prohnbly  with- 
out any  wienies,  between  midnight  and  morning, 
and  with  the  oboervanee  of  the  auspicn  (sarfgHur  or 
orims  noeie  tUcntio*  diffatontm  dicdMi^  Liv.  viii. 
23,  ix.  aa,  zxiii  22  ;  Dionys.  x.  11).  The  tech- 
nice!  word  for  this  nomination  or  proclamation  waa 

iHrcrf  (srldfmi  rroir^  or  fiicrrr').     So  essential  waa 

the  nomination  of  tho  consals,  that  we  find  the 
•enate  on  one  oocadon  haThig  reeonne  to  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  to  compel  the  consuls  to  nomi- 
nate a  dictator,  when  they  had  refused  to  do  so 
(Liv.  iv.  26)  ;  and  after  the  hcttle  at  the  lake 
Tiasiroennaf  when  all  comnmnication  with  the  sur- 
riving  consnl  wnn  cnt  off,  tho  senate  provided  for 
the  emergency  by  causing  the  pcuple  to  elect  a 
prodieiator^  bcauise,  ^ay^  Livy,  the  people  oonld 
n'>{  eler  t  irrron')  a  dictator,  hnviti;:  never  up  to 
tliai  time  exercised  such  a  j.>ower  (Liv.  xxii.  8). 

•  Uespecting  the  meaning  of  silrntiHtn  in  rellK 
tion  to  the  auspices,  see  At;ut;R,p.l7(i,b. 

D  D  8 
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m  DICTATOR. 

In  tbe  Mm«  tpirit  it  lM  «Mnie  a  qneRUoflii  whcihtf 

the  tribuiii  mnitimi  witli  c(iii«inlaf  power  ouuM 
noniiiwte  a  dictator^  and  they  did  not  venture  to 
do  to  liU  the  atifofi  had  been  eoiwulted  and  de- 
dared  it  n11o-.vahl<'  (Liv.  iv.  '21).  The  nomination 
•f  bulla  hy  an  intcrrex  and  o(  Caetar  by  a  praetor 
waaeontiwy  to  all  preeedetil  and  allof(eUMr  lUenpL 
(Conift.  Cic.  ad  AH.  ix.  l-x)  T!i<>  M-nate  scenia  to 
baTc  usually  mentkmed  in  Ui«ir  decree  the  name 
of  the  person  wheat  tha  eooHd  wm  to  nonitiMite 
(LiT.  i».  17, 21,  -2.1,  4fl;  vi  fii.  12,  viiL  17,  ix. 
'29,  X.  1 1,  xxiu  57)  ;  but  that  the  consul  waa  not 
abiiolutely  bound  to  nominate  tbe  peiMm  whom  the 
•enntc  had  named,  i»  evident  fnm  tha  CMee  n 
which  thr  i'»ii'*iils  appointed  p^TBons  in  nppotition 
to  the  wislu'^t  of  llu'  R'  liato  (  l.iv.  viii.  12^  EjmL 
19;  Suet  TU>.  ±)  It  doiibtlul  vviiat  fide  waa 
adopted,  or  wfn  thi  r  niiy  c\i>t«Ml,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  which  ul'  ihc  two  consuls  should 
noniaala  tho  dictator.  In  one  case  we  it'ad  that 
the  nomination  was  made  by  the  consul  who  had 
tbe  fasces  (Li v.  viii.  12),  in  another  that  it  was 
dedded  by  lot  (ir.  96),  and  In  a  dtivd  that  H  waa 
inattiT  t"  ,  .rt'onu-nt  amoni;  themselves  (iv.  21). 
In  later  time*  the  senate  usually  eotruated  the 
office  to  tho  codcttl  who  waa  neanet  at  hand.  Tho 
nomination  took  place  at  Il'Unc,  ns  a  gon<  nil  nilo  ; 
aod  if  the  consuls  were  absent,  one  of  them  waa 
leoalled  to  the  city,  whenever  it  was  praetkaUe 
(lar.  tIL  1$,  xxiii.  22)  ;  but  if  this  could  not  be 
don(>,  n  senntus  consultimi  autborising  the  appoint- 
ment wa»  siMit  to  the  consul,  who  thereupon  made 
the  nomination  in  the  camp.  ( Liv.  vii.  21,  viiL  23, 
ix.  .in,  XXV.  2,  xxvii.  .5.)  NcvcrtheleHs  th<;  nih* 
was  maintained  that  the  nomination  cuuld  not  Uikc 
flaea  outside  of  the  A(ftr  JtoaMMSi,  though  the 
meaning  of  this  expreM?ion  was  extruded  »<)  rs  to 
iociudc  the  whole  of  /lu/io.  i'has  we  find  the 
aenato  ro  tho  leeond  Pimie  war  oppoebf  the  aomi- 

nation  of  n  dictator  in  Sicily,  >irr:tn«'-  it  utus  out- 
aide  of  the  oger  Homanus  (firtm  t^r»m  liomanum — 
«a«i  mriam  iHdia  fsnwnsari,  hW.  xxvil  5). 

Originally  tho  dictator  was  of  course*  a  patrician. 
The  first  plobeiim  dictator  wr«  C.  Marcius  liutilus, 
nomiiMted  in  b.  c.  356  by  the  pioboiaii  eonanl  M. 
Popillius  Ijaenas.    (Liv.  vii.  17.) 

The  reasons,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
dictator,  required  that  there  should  be  only  one  at 
•«  tilBe.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  occurred 
in  B.C.  21G  after  the  Uittle  of  Cannae,  when  M. 
Fabios  Buteo  was  nominated  dictii;4)r  fur  the  pur- 
pose/>f  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate,  al- 
though M.Junius  I'era  was  dc' fmriyinif  tho  regular 
duties  of  tbe  dictator  ;  but  Kabius  resignc<i  on  the 
daj  of  hie  nomination  on  the  gronnd  that  there 
could  not  be  two  dictators  nt  the  snme  time.  (Tiiv. 
zxiit.  22,  23  ;  PluU  Fait.  9.)  The  dictators  that 
were  apftooited  for  canying  on  the  bnnneia  of  the 
fitale  were -said  to  he  nominated  rci /atmW*/**  ir/«<M, 
or  sometimes  miitiom$  aedamdae  tmua ;  and  upon 
them,  M  wdl  -as  upon  the  other  mafiatntes,  the 
imperium  was  conferred  by  a  />*  CHrmta.  (Liv, 
ix.  38,  39  ;  Dionya.  v.  70.)  Dictators  were  also 
frequently  appointed  fbr  some  special  purpose,  and 
freqoently  one  »>r  *inall  importance,  of  whom  fur- 
ther mention  will  be  made  below.  At  present  we 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  dictator  rci  gerundae  causa. 

The  dirtatnnihip  was  limited  to  six  months  (Cic. 
dt  Lsg.  in.  3  ;  Liv.  iii.  29,  ix.  34,  xxiii.  23  ;  Dio- 
nji.  T.74II,  z.  M ;  OioD  Com.  uzrk  17,  xUl  SI ; 
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vii.  I.'O,  and  no  instanrea  oocor  in  wiiirb  a 
per^^n  held  this  office  f<»r  a  lon^jer  liin»^,  lor  tbe 
dictatorships  ot  S>ulla  and  Caeaar  are  of  courae  noi 
to  betaken  into aeeooat.   On tfca  wtrnry ,  tkoagh 
a  dictator  was  appointed  for  six  month-v,  bp  art.^n 
resigned  his  olbce  long  prcvioualjy  immediaieijr 
after  ha  had  deepatolwd  the  Inwim  Ifar  wliieh  W 
had  hern  apfxtinted.    (Liv.  iii.  2n,  iv.  Jfj,  ri.  2^'.) 
As  soon  ai  the  dictator  waa  wnaiml^i*  •  Juod  <^ 
suspenrien  took  flnoe  «nth  icqwet  to  tlw  eaawb 
and  all  the  other  magistrates,  with  tbe  r  1 1  *  |itii 
of  the  tribuni  plebia.     It  ia  freqnently  acated 
that  the  duties  and  functions  of  all  the  nrdinari- 
magietiatee  entirely  eeaeed,  and  some  writer*  faavp 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  constila  aTkI - 
cated  (Polyh.  iii.  y?  ;  Cic.  de  Ley.  iiu  3  ;  L>iimr«. 
v.  70,  72) ;  but  thk  b  not  a  correct  way  of  atotiBf 
the  facts  of  the  «wc.    The  rej^ilar  inritri*trat« 
continued  tu  dischai^e  tbe  duties  of  tbeir  -rmnom 
offices  under  the  dictator,  hot  they  were  wm  loagu 
independent  officers,  but  were  snbjert  to  ihf  b  rcher 
imperium  of  the  dictator,  and  oUised  to  obey  hm 
eraen  hi  every  thin^   UTe  oAen  ni4  lHw  4irtnHr 
nil  tbr<  consuls  at  the  hejid  of  separate  arrniiii,  ..; 
tbe  same  time,  and  carrying  on  war  tndcpcodcBt  of 
one  another  (Liv.  iL  80,  viii  29)  ;  wn  mm  that 
the  soldiers  levied  l>y  the  dicUilor  iot»l;  tbo  naith  of 
allegiance  to  tbe  consul  (Liv.  ii  32),  and  that  tbe 
eonrab  eonld  hold  die  eonrakr  eimiitta  duriw;  a 
dictatorship.  (Liv.  xxiii.  23.)  All  tiaia  show*  that 
the  consuls  did  not  resign  their  functions,  »Ithnagh 
they  were  subject  to  tbe  imperium  of  the  dicOitar; 
and  aeeordtngly,  as  soon  as  the  dictator  abdicatod^ 
they  n^nin  entered  forthwith  IBto  tbe  Inll 
sion  of  the  consular  power. 

The  superiority  of  the  dictator^  power  to  that  af 
the  coitsulsi  conj-ihted  chiefly  in  the  three  fv>l'owinc 
points  —  greater  independence  vi  tbe  scxtate.  nir  rr 
extensive  |iower  of  poniahaient  witliewit  suiy  a;- 
jM\il  (pnix-oeatio)  frwn  their  'cntr  nco  to  the  |:n-x>j>lf*, 
and  irresponsibility.    To  these  three  pft*"**!!^  Bwst 
of  eoBiee  be  added  that  he  waa  not  Attend  hy  »  eel- 
lengue.    We  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  dic- 
tator would  usually  act  in  unison  with  tbe  aenatc  ; 
bttt  it  it  expressly  staled  tiiat  in  many  caaca  where 
the  consuls  required  the  co- operation  of  the  ocnati^ 
the  dictator  could  act  on  his  own  re-^poimihilin-. 
(Polyb.  iii.  87.)    For  bow  long  a  tiiue  tbe  dh*- 
tatorship  was  a  magidmtm$  mm  prmptemiiam^  u 
unriTtain.    That  there  rra»  oripinallr  no  atirir^ 
from  tho  sentence  of  the  dictator  is  certain,  aed 
accordingly  the  lietors  bore  the  axes  in  the  faeiri 
before  them  even  in  the  city.  !»s  a  symbol  iif  their 
absolute  power  over  tbe  lives  of  the  atizau,  al- 
though by  the  Valerian  law  the  axea  had  diafK 
penred  from  the  fnstces  of  the  consuls.  (Liv.  ii.  IX, 
29,  iii.  20  ;  Zonar.  vii.  13  ;  Dionj-a.  v.  70^  7S; 
PompeB.4fsC^Jhr.  f  IR.)  Thatanniipeiaallv- 
wards  lay  from  their  sent  i  v i   to  tlie  j*ci-plr,  is 
expressly  stated  by  Featus  (f.  r.  cptuma  and 
it  haa  heiai  MtrnM 


•ttppoaed  that  this  laisikije 
granted  h^  the  lex  Valeria  Horatia,  passed  af^ 
the  abolition  of  tbe  deconvitate  in  &  c  -t-lS, 
whieh  enacted  **ne  qab  iiBba)  magistratum  siae 
pmvocatione  crearet.*^  (Liv.  iii  15)^  But  ebaw 
years  afterwards  the  dicLnt^irshin  i*  "poken  of  il<  a 
muyistrutus  sine  prorooatume ;  and  the  only  in- 
stance in  Livy  (viii.  33— >4)  hi  whhrb  the  dicta- 
tor IS  threatened  with  provocntio,  ccruiinlv  doe* 
not  prove  that  this  was  a  legal  r^ht ;  for  L.  Pa> 
piriiis,  who  WM  then  dictator,  tnwtod  Iba 
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>  M  sn  mfringcflMBt  of  the  rights  of  his  office. 
W"  raaj  thoTt^fore  rappose  thnt  the  T,ox  Valr-rui 
iltotsi  '>r!r  applied  to  ihe  regular  nugbtracies, 
and  that  th^^  dictatotah^  «u  n^mrdf  d  a»  exempt 
f-  JT.  it,  Wh«*lh<-r  however  the  right  of  provocitio 
aik-rwaitLi  given,  or  the  atatement  in  Fcstus 
cuBoC  dctemmied.  In  CMmMtion 
▼iih  the  pri'rocntio  therr  arises  air  t^r>r  qupjtinn 
iMfScttQg  the  relation  of  the  dictalonitip  to  the 
irikMsfdMpMni  W«  know  that  tlratribaiM 
taKtinaed  in  offic?  vluriiiir  a  dictntorship  ;  hnt  wc 
have  M  wian  to  believe  that  thej  had  any  con- 
tnl  aw  %  iktetflK,  or  c«ald  ]iui|Mr  his  pro- 
c--?!iinr»  bv  their  tuterousio  or  oMxifiuw^  as  xhcy 
oxikl  in  the  caae  of  the  consols.  The  few  in< 
ftxaoea,  which  appear  to  prove  the  omtnury,  an; 
ti>  be  explained  in  a  different  manner,  as  Becker 
has  shown.  That  the  tribnnes  cr>ntinui»d  in  office  as 
iwiepeadenl  magiitrn tea  d tiring  a  dictatorship,  while 
sH  tbe  other  magistrates  be^me  simplj  the  officers 
r-fthe  dietitor,  is  to  \>c  rxpliiinwi  by  the  fiict,  that 
iimkgde  dtctaiore  creando  was  pas&cd  befofe  the 
MMm  af  lb*  triboMtbip  of  the  plebi«  and 
emaeq-i'-ntlT  made  no  mention  of  it,  nnd  that  7^ 
^KSatoc  was  appoioled  in  rirtne  of  a  scnatus  cun- 
«dta,  the  mnii  had  a»  ywwr  over  the  tobitnes 
of  the  pleba,  ihoqgh  tlufy  eooU  fMpMid  tlie  other 

ft  hM  bMB  alraidy  elated  that  the  dietatar  WHS 

irr^iponsihle,  that  is,  he  w:ifl  not  tinblu  a.hvT  his 
te  be  called  to  account  for  anj  of  his 
This  is  expressly  stated  by  ancient 
writers  (Zooar.  tm,  13,  Dionvs*  T.  70,  vii.  56  ; 
Pkt.  FiA.  3 ;  Appian,  B.  V.  ii.'23),  and,  crcn  if  it 
hiAaDi  been  stated,  it  would  follow  frum  the  very 
■nntef^  dirtAtofrshipL  We  find  moreover  no 
iwtariei*  rreordt  d  i  i  v/hieh  a  dictator  after  his  rr- 
e^BUjon  was  luadc  answenUe  for  the  misiiM;  of 
fMw,  with  the  eneplioB  ef  Ouullu^  whose 
rsf.^  hnirjTcr  was  a  very  peculiar  (me.  (Compare 
WktT,  HnmitA,  AUitrtk,  vol.  ii.  part  iL  p.  172.) 

Itva*  h  ceneequeiiee  of  the  gnat  and  im« 
»Trn>t>;I<»  pow  er  j»os.«u.'sst>d  by  thr  dirtntofthi|)i»  that 
ttod  it  (requently  company  with  the  rtjgal 
<lfsity,  frn  vhiefa  it  ealy  dHK-nd  in  hehi^  held 
for  s  Uinii.-d  time    (Cio.  A  fi'j:  V..  ?;l  ;  Zonar. 
^  13  i  Dionyi.  V.  70, 73  ;  Appian,  B.C,  199 
Tae.  Aim.  1  ].)   Tlioa  weae  howcfer  a  ftw 
I  w'li  to  ih*;  power  of  the  dictator.    1.  The  most 
^^>F*^*iit  was  that  which  we  have  often  men- 
(■aii,  that  the  pmod  of  his  office  was  only  six 
"WBtht.  2.  He  had  aot  power  awar  Ihe  trensory, 
^  CBcW  only  make  rw  of  th?  money  vs  liioh  was 
^'■nted  him  by  the  annate.    (Z<mar.  viL  13.)  3. 
Hr  eai  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy,  amce  he  might  in 
^hst  ta>«  ettily  liecnme  dangerous  to  the  repulilic 
(Dioo  Cass.  XXX Tk.  1 7)  ;  though  the  ca»c  oi  Ati- 
liu  Cskunoa  in  the  first  Punic  war  forms  an 
fxp'^'t-on  to  this  ml  .    (Lxy.  Epit  19.)    4.  He 
*Bi  mt  allowed  to  ride  on  hoiaeback  at  Rome, 
vititoat  previously  ohtauiUBfr  the  pemu«ian  ef  the 
(L;v.  xx'iii.  14  ;  Zonjir.  vii.  13)  ;  a  - 
f^^"^   apparently    capriciotts,   bat  perhaps 
fj^^  Aat  Be  might  net  hear  toe  gnat  a  teeem- 
•ww  Xo  the  kin/sk,  who  wm*  accustonif  d  to  ride, 
^^•jnyiiaof  the  consuls  were  nearly  the  same 
A"**  at  ihe  kings  in  eaiiier  tnneo ;  and  of  die 
*xisaU  tubvquently.    Instead  however  of  having 
•nlj  tvidre  lictors,  as  was  the  case  with  the  con- 
■^Waas  preceded  by  twenty-four  bearing  the 
«Wiia*Uaa  theftM  Thatsila 
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and  toga  pragma  also  hchaiged  to  the  dictator 
(Polyb.  iii.  87  ;  Dionys.  x.  24  ;  Plut  Fab,  A  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  i.  100  ;  i>iun  Co&s.  liv  1.). 

The  pRooduf  aoeoant  of  the  dictatorship  ap> 
plies  moff  partirnlnrly  to  the  dictator  rci  p^ninrlae 
causa ;  but  dictators  were  also  firequeutly  appouitedf 
espedally  when  the  eonaub  weta  abeeot  ftmn  the 
city,  to  perform  certain  acts,  which  could  not  be  done 
by  any  inferior  magistmte.  These  dictators  had 
Utile  man  than  the  naoie ;  nd  at  they  were  only 
app^>iiitod  to  di»ch<irj?e  a  particular  duty,  they  had 
to  resign  immediately  that  duty  was  performed, 
and  they  were  not  entitled  to  eaaMiia  the  power 
of  their  office  in  reference  to  any  other  matter  than 
the  one  for  which  they  were  nominated.  The  oc- 
casbns  m  which  inch  dictators  were  appointed, 
wtsK  principally :  —  1 .  For  the  purpose  of  holdhig 
the  coniitia  for  the  elections  {ctimitiornm  hahcn- 
dorum  caum).  2.  For  fixing  the  clavus  annaiis  iii 
the  temple  oif  Jupiter  {davifigendi  catua)  in  times 
of  pestilence  or  civil  discord,  bccansf>  the  law  said 
that  this  ceremony  was  to  be  pertoniied  by  the 
pnuHor  mcucimH*,  and  aftv  the  institution  of  tha 
dicfntorship  the  latter  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
magutracy  in  the  state  (Liv.  vii.  3).  i.  For 
^(pointing  holidays  (yMaraas  fowjiihssnfei'aai 
ciiusa)  on  th  '  nppearancc  of  finvlitries  (Liv.  vii. 
28),  and  for  officiating  at  the  public  games  {iu- 
dwvm/aeimdtirwm  eoasa),  the  presidency  ef  which 
f>elonged  to  the  consul.^  or  praetors  (viii.  49,  ix. 
'M).  4.  For  holding  trials  {qtMestumUma  enrcm- 
dis,  ix.  36).  5.  And  on  one  occasion,  for  fillingup 
vacancies  in  the  senate  {1«gendo  leaaftn',  xsiii.  S3X 
AJong  with  the  dictator  there  was  always  a 
matfuter  equitunL,  the  nomination  of  whom  was  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  dictator,  mdeia  the  amatna  coo* 
sultum  spcjified,  a»  wn<i  «iometimes  the  r.i»e.  the  name 
of  the  person  who  was  to  be  appointed  (Liv.  viii. 
1 7*  axil.  67).  The  mister  equitum  had,  like  the 
dictat<>r,  to  receive  the  imperium  by  n  li  x  niriata 
(Liv.  ix.  3ti).  The  dictator  could  not  be  without 
a  magiater  oquitvm,  and,  consequently,  if  the  ktter 
died  during  the  six  months  of  the  dictitorshtpi| 
another  bad  to  be  nominated  in  his  stead.  The 
magister  eqaitoin  wae  nhieet  to  the  imperinn  of 
the  dictator,  hut  in  the  absence  of  his  superior  he 
became  his  representative,  and  exercised  the  saiae 
pewenaothedietater.  On  one  oesiaioa,  ihortly  be- 
fore legal  dictators  ceased  to  be  appointed,  we  find 
an  instance  of  a  magister  equitum  being  invested 
with  an  imperium  eqtuil  to  that  of  the  dictator,  so 
that  there  were  then  virtually  two  dit^tors,  but 
this  is  expressly  mentioned  as  an  anomaly,  which 
had  never  occurred  before  (I'olyb.  iii.  103,  lOG). 
The  rank  whidi  the  nagiitar  equitum  held  among 
the  other  Roman  magistrates  is  doubtful.  Nie- 
buhr  asserts  (vol.  ii.  |).  3.''0)  ^  no  one  ever  sup- 
posed that  Ilia  ofioL>  w:ui  a  corule  one  and  if  ha 
is  ritrbt  in  snpposinj^  that  the  consular  tribunate 
was  not  a  curuie  office,  his  view  is  supported  by 
the  aeeottnt  in  Livy,  that  the  impmani  of  the 
mafrlat4^r  equitum  not  regarded  ns  snprri  ir  to 
that  of  a  consular  tribune  (vi.  39).  Cicero  on  the 
cotttnrv'  places  the  magister  equitum  on  a  par 
with  the  praetor  (dn;  Ia^j.  iii.  3)  ;  and  after  the 
ettablishment  of  the  praetonhip,  it  seems  to  have 
hecn  eooMdend  neceMoiy  tint  the  peiaon  who 
was  to  be  nominated  magister  equitum  should 
previously  have  been  praetor,  just  as  the  dictator, 
accord'mg  to  the  old  law,  had  to  be  chosen  from  the 
coooahaa  (Dion  Oum.  xHL  21).  AMMdi«Bly«  wa 
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find  nt  a  Intrr  fiinp  th.it  tlic  inaplsfor  c'|uitum  had 
the  iiuignui  of  a  jiraotor  ( Diun  Com.  xlii.  27). 
The  magistcr  equitum  wa^  originoJIr,  as  liii  unme 
inporta,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  while  the 
dmttor  wai  at  the  head  of  the  legiunt,  the  in- 
Sutaf  (Liv.  iii.  STX  and  tlw  nbttian  betmen 
th«tn  WW  in  tb»  iMpaet  mmSkr  to  itil  which 
suUiitcd  betWMD  the  kiqf  and  tlw  trifaomu 

r>iclat(>ro  wore  only  app<iinti>d  go  long  tlie 
Roniani  had  to  carry  on  war*  in  Italy.  A  solitary 
jnitanco  occurs  in  the  first  Punic  war  cf  the  nomi- 
m^aa  of  »  dictator  far  the  pnrpooe  of  cacijiqg 
«Q  WW ont  of  Itdj  (Lit.  J5K  ^^);  hot  thn  ww 
never  repeated,  because,  at  has  been  already  re- 
marked, it  waa  fmred  that  to  great  a  power  mif^ht 
ln'conio  dangiTous  .it  a  diltanee  from  Rome.  But 
fiftiT  the  biittlc  v(  Trakinienc  in  b.c.  216,  when 
Rome  itself  \\m  iHt'  atened  by  Hannibal,  recourse 
wia  l^in  had  to  a  dictator,  and  Q.  Pabius  Maxi- 
Bam  was  appointed  to  the  office.  In  the  next 
yew,  &  a  216;  after  the  battle  of  OMtaae,  M.  Jn< 
nitH  Peta  wia  abo  nomimtt^  dictator,  Imt  this 
was  the  last  time  of  the  appfiiutmrnt  of  a  <lic  Uitnr 
rei  gerundac  causa,  Fr<ini  th;it  timo  diri.-»t<ir» 
were  freciuetitly  np]x)iiiir<l  fur  huUliiiL;  tlif  ilirtions 
down  to  B.C;  202,  but  frwn  that  yiar  the  dicta tor- 
Mf  diMmean  altogether.  After  a  lapse  of  120 
^eai^  Sidla  canaed  hinudf  to  be  appointed  die- 
lator  in  a  c  82,  rv^mUieoe  ei»utitiimia»  eamm 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28),  but  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  •*  the 
title  wati  a  ni«*rc  name,  without  any  ground  for 
such  a  use  in  the  ancient  constitution."  Neither 
the  magistrate  (interrex)  who  nominated  him,  nor 
the  timo  for  which  he  woe  appoiatedt  nor  the  ex- 
tent nor  exercise  of  hia  powca^  ma  in  aceotdnnce 
■with  the  ancient  lawa  and  |ifeoedenta;  and  the 
Mune  was  the  case  with  the  dictatorship  of  Caeear. 
Soon  afti>r  Caesar's  death  the  dicUtorriiip  was 
aliolished  for  ever  by  a  lex  proposed  by  the  consul 
Antnniiis  (Cic  Pkil.  i.  1  ;  Liv.  Epit.  116  ;  I>inn 
I'.i.-i  jiliv.  51).  The  title  indeed  was  offend  to 
Aui^uMus,  but  he  resolutely  refused  it  in  conae- 
ijm-iu'>'  uf  the  odium  attached  to  it  from  the  tJtUUf 
of  8aUa  when  dictator  (SoeL  Ai^,  62). 

Daring  the  thna,  however,  that  tlie  dictatorship 
■was  in  abeyance,  a  jTibstittiti-  wns  invented  for  it, 
whenever  t!ic  cirtuni»lnncps  of  t)ie  republic  rr- 
ijiiircd  till-  adoption  of  extniordinary  nifa«iircs,  l>v 
tbe  senate  investing  the  consuls  with  dirtatoriaj 
power.  This  was  done  by  the  wdl-known  formula, 
Vidtcmt  m  tUiit  tpmm  mHaatUf  mt  guid  t^trnMiea 
dUrtmmrii  mpinl.  (Oetapi  SalL  CiML  29.) 

(The  pfMediny  aceaniit  baa  been  mostly  taken 
from  Becker,  HimdhmeU  dmr  Rwniiehtn  Alter- 
rti/Ki'-r,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  I.IO,  &;c.;  comp.  Nii'lmhr, 
iltsf.  of  Hnmt,  toL  i.  p.  o(i3.  Ate  ;  Odttling, 
(AMifr  '/(-r  ICnmitc^.  Staattrer/ammg,  p.  279,  Ac) 

DILI  Y'NI^IA  (SiitTi.yyta)j  a  festival  with 
sacrifice^  ceielcatedatCydonia  m  Oete^  in  honour 
of  Artenii,  aananiad  AiMTwmi  or  Aorr^aio, 
fram  Uirrwir,  a  banterii  net  (Diodor.  8f&  v.  76  ; 
rotiijtaro  Stnilio  x.  p.  JTS  ;  Paiunn.  ii.  30.  §3.) 
I'artii  idar.*  n-spcctiiip  its  cclflmitiuii  arc  not  known, 
Artrini^  AIktui'vcl  al«o  wurshijipod  at  Sjsirtu 
(Paus.  iii.  i'i.  §7),  and  at  Anilirv.ius  in  Pliocis. 
(Paus.  X.  36.  §  3  ;  compare  the  Scliol.  ad  Arittopk. 
Ram.  1284,  Ve$f,  S67  ;  and  Mennitu,  CrHa, 
A  8.)  [L.S.] 

DIES  (of  the  same  root  as  iiii  and  deuM,  Butt- 
aaan,  MjfAaH.  ii.  p.  li).    The  aauie  dies  was  ap- . 


plied,  like  our  word  day,  to  the  time  dcriii;f  which, 
accordini;  to  tlic  notions  of  thr  aocienis,  the  luu 
perfonncd  liis  coiirsp  round  the  earth,  and  tbs 
time  they  called  the  civil  day  (dies  nrt&.  in Gttric 
*^X^M*f^«  because  it  iocladcd  both  ught 
day.  See  Censorin.  IMDm  Nat.  23  (  Piia.  a.S^ 
ii.  '77,  79  :  Varro,  De  Ht  Rmf.  L  » %  MacnhM. 

1.  3).  The  natural  (lay  (./iVji  naturalii),  or  tli« 
tinu-  from  the  nsins*  to  the  sottin;;  of  the  »ua,  iru 
likewise  dcsfpnatrd  by  thr  imme  die$.  TbtavJ 
day  began  with  the  Greeks  at  the  aetiiug  of  tbe 
sun,  and  with  the  Romans  at  midnight ;  with  tli« 
BabvkNiiaBe  at  the  mmg  <ii  tba  ion,  aid  milk  tk 
CTaiMaai  at  nudd^.  (llMnh.l.<a;  aclliM|& 

2.  )  Wo  have  hen  wjf  to  consider  the  aaont 
day,  and  as  its  snbdivntona  were  diffeimt  at  iff- 
fiTi'nt  tiipi'.'v,  !uul  not  alnjiys  the  sajmj  amoog  tilf 
Ureeks  as  among  the  Romans,  we  siiall  endtavoiir 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  varioos  parts  inu 
which  it  was  divided  by  the  Greeks  at  tiK  is&y 
rent  periods  of  their  history,  and  then  peaeedti 
canaider  iti  divisiomanov  tha  Ronaa^  tsaUA 
win  be  ^iiigoiricd  a  abort  mt  of  ranaricaUe  dq«. 

At  the  time  of  the  Homeric  j«">cmj,  thi-  natunJ 
day  wa.^  divided  into  thrpe  parti  (//.  xii.  IIU 
The  fin.t,  allied  i}wt.  In-jpui  wiih  sunrise,  .indoms- 
prebeuded  the  whole  ^mcc.  of  time  duHog  abidi 
light  seemed  to  be  increasing,  i'.  c  tiUmiddm;(A 
nii.««,  uu ^^>^^ 

Homer  used  the  word  ii^t  for  the  whole  dsy,  \m 
Nitssch  (A*merkitmtm  xnr  Odyuee,  L  125)  has 
s!lo^^^l  the  incorrectness  of  this  opltiir.n.  Tb? 
second  part  vn^^  mllrd  fiivof  ^^tap  or  iutdikr,  dur- 
ing which  ihf  «un  was  thought  to  stsnd  lUll. 
(HemiBB,  ad  Plat.  Pkmdr,  jf.  S42.)  Tbe  ihml 
part  bon  the  nme  of  8ilM  «r  8olcAer  ^ 

xnt.  606 ;  corapare  Bnttmann^  L  wrily.  iL  a.  te), 
which  derived  its  name  firom  the  iaeraHel  wmik 

of  the  atinosphcrp.  The  last  part  of  the8«*A^ 
niniifltKics  designated  by  tbe  words  wovl  l<nt^ 
or  ^v\vr6t  {(Ml.  xvii.  191,  //.  ivi.  IIH  Fkadrs 
these  three  great  din.itimii  no  others  t«em  U>  ksv; 
been  known  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poow 
wen  CMMpeeed.  The  chief  infematian  RmdiBi 
the  dirbtem  of  die  day  India  period  afkcrfisBOV 
and  morv-  espeiiully  the  divisions  made  bf  As 
Athcfiijins  is  to  he  derived  from  Pollux  (flw*  i. 
CH).  The  first  and  la-tt  of  the  divisioDS  at^' 
at  the  time  of  Homer  were  afterwards  subdivid^i 
into  two  parib  The  earlier  part  of  the  owraiBj; 
wia  temed  wpid  or  wpd)  rfs  IgUfitt:  the  btrr, 

(Herod.  >T.  181  ;  Xen.  MemonA.  I  I,  |1«, 
ffelleH,  i.  1.  g  80  ;  Dion  Chrysost  On*  Mil 
'The  fi.i<Tov  fifiap  uf  If.  :iht  u  sit  afternaris  fip-"i"=- 
sed  by  fitofiiiLSfiia,  fittroy  riu-tpai,  or  u(<^  if^r'^ 
and  comprehended,  as  before,  the  middle  ofihr  ■ 
when  the  mm  seemed  neither  to  rise  norto«i««i«- 
The  two  porta  of  the  afternoon  were  called 
wptcU)  or  ir^to,  and  i^n  or  ij^  (Umd. 

vii.  1(>7,  viiL  6  ;  Thucyd.  iiL  74,  viil  «<•■ 
pare  Ltkuiiu.s,  A^iV.  10!!  4).  This  dirisiMi 
tinued  to  t>e  observed  down  to  the  Isleit  period  si 
(inciiin  lu.story,  tlioiipli  another  moTv  af<ii-itf 
division,  and  more  adapted  to  the  puipu»f»  lirrwi- 
mon  life,  waa  intnduced  at  an  eariy  Der>(Kl ;  i  ^ 
Auarimandrty er  aoBOfdiiy  toothers,  hiidiKf'' 
Anaxineiiea,  ieiaid  to  bavanadatlw  Oic^K' 
quainted  with  the  use  of  the  BabylooiaB 
meter  or  suu-dwl  (called  viKia  or  ^tF^fl"! 
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r^iKtitr.fa  with  the  Offiihft  (TKtoBrjpiKi^y  or  jjKia- 
iMfM)  hj  meant  of  %bich  the  natural  day  waa 
tifiM  iBlo  twelTr  eqnal  8pMN<^tiinc;  (Herod, 
il  109  ;  Di.Tg.  I-iifrt.  il  1.3;  Plin.  //.  A',  ii.  G. 
78;  Soidas,  s.  r.  ^An^tfuufSpos.)   These  apaceA 
vm,  of  cmirK,  longer  «r  abarter  Meordmg  to  the 
TanoDs  Kaanoa  of  the  year.     The  name  hours 
(wpot),  hotrerer,  did  not  oome  into  general  aso  till 
«  ftry  late  period,  and  the  difference  between 
Ktf ual  and  eqainoctkd  hmm  WM  fttH  obMrvdl  by 
Alexac«in!i«'  astronomeTs. 
Doru^  the  early  agei  of  the  bi&tori'  of  Rome, 
vlea  Mttfidal  mwna  of  dividing  time  wore  vet 
onlnowfl,  the  natural  phcnmnena  of  incrcAsing 
li^'bt  and  d^kneas  formed  with  the  Komaiui,  as 
vhh  the  Gt«>dka,  tiM  Mandard  of  division,  as  we 
tef  bvm  the  Tagnc  pxpreflsiona  in  Censoriniu  (De 
Dk  A'tft  241    Fiiny  states  (//.  N.  viL  60)  that 
k  tin  Twelve  lUUn  eoljr  the  rising  and  the 
»■  trjTC  of  the  Fim  ■wpTP  mrntiiim-d  as  the  two 
ports  iato  which  the  day  was  then  divided,  but  from 
Ctinriyuj  {L  c)  and  GeOios  (xvil  2)  w«  leom 
that  mid'J.iT  i  mf  ri-lirs)  was  also  mentioned.  Varro 
{IM  Luiff.  Lot,  Ti.  4,  5,  ed.  Miiller  ;  and  Isidor. 
Or%;  T.  30  and  31)  Vkeviee  dbtinguished  time 
pam  of  the  day,  Tiz.,  araiM,  meridiea,  and  $itpmMf 
toL  kmftslasi^  after  which  no  assembly  could  be 
Ml  ta  ^e  fonim.     The  lex  Plactoria  prescribed 
tktt  a  herald  should  proclaim  the  suprema  in  the 
eriaitinm,  thnt  the  j)oople  might  know  that  tliclr 
asetin^  wa^  tu  l>e  luljounied.    But  the  division  of 
tW  4aT  oMat  generally  obaerred  lijr  the  Remani) 
*SI  Xh^t  mtri  t^mptis  antemeridianum  and  pi»m*^!- 
«^«WHKy  the  meruiiei  itself  being  only  considered 
M  a  fimx  at  which  the  one  ended  and  the  other 
(.■(tajferrtd.    Bot  ai  it  wa:*  of  imfi^rtrincc  tliat  this 
vmmtnx  shoold  be   known,  an  especial  officer 
tJUcnmot]  waa  appointed,  who  pmebimed  the 
tiBif  of  rr.'flijay,  w  hen  from  the  curia  he  saw  the 
ton  staoduig  between  the  rostra  and  the  graeco- 
Mm.  The  divMion  of  the  da3r  into  twelve  equal 
•pscrv  wliich,  here  as  in  Greece,  were  shorter  in 
Winter  lhaa  in  siunmer,  waa  adopted  at  the  time 
wttfidal  ncana  of  meaniriag  time  were  in- 
t^-invd  among  the  Romans  from  Greece.  This 
^  abwit  the  year  a  c  291,  when  L.  Panirius 
Cwsor,  hffefc  the  i»Tir  with  Pvrrhus,  brought  to 
ft  nc  a.-i  instrument  called  ioiaritim  horologium, 
or  nmfjy  ft-.Liruim.    (PIriH.  np.  Cel/ium^  iii.  3. 
M  ;  Plin.  //.  A'.  »ii.  60.;     liut  as  the  solarium 
b-i  \>-m  made  fnradiflimit  latitcde,  it  showed 
ti»p  time  at  Rome  rt-rj  incorrectly.    (Plin.  I.  c.) 
Sfipio  Nasica,  therefore,  erected  in  B.  c.  l^Ii  a 
^Mtc  drpsydns  which  indiesled  the  boon  of  the 
"•Rfct  as  Weil  tm  of  the  day.    (Ccnmrin.  c.  23.) 

the  erection  of  a  clepsydra  it  was  cus- 
^■■■7     ene  ef  the  fahotdinate  efficoe  of  the 
fneUt  to  proclaim  the  third,  sixth,  and  nituh 
hffon ;  which  shows  that  the  day  was,  like  the 
diviM  into  four  parts,  each  comiating  of 
tbtpe  boon.    Sec  Dissen's  treatiw,  Porlifius 
**         **  i>w»sio«»6a<  Veterum,  in  his 
Cittst  liMtriKke  mud  Dmttekt  Sekriften,  pp.  130, 
15*.   G.mpn  tlj,  article  HoROLOtilt/M. 

the  days  ot  the  rear  were,  according  to  dif- 
hNMytnUa  of  view,  divided  hy  the  Romans  into 
diffptrat  dassM.  For  the  ptupow  of  the  admini- 
•®**«>  of  justice,  and  holdhlg  a^nrmWios  of  the 
1*^K  ill  the  days  were  divided  into  dies  fasti 

^  rim  wan  iha  di^  en  which  (he  pneCor 
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was  allowcfl  (o  adniini.itor  justice  in  the  pnhlic 
courts  ;  they  derived  their  name  from  fari  {/ari 
Ma  eer&a;  iln,  diea,  Alrffro,  Grid,  ffaaL i  45,  &c  ; 
Varro,  Df  A«V  vi.29,  30.  cd.  Miiller  ;  Ma- 
crob.  £kU,  i.  161.  On  tome  of  the  dies  fasti  comitia 
eonld  be  held,  but  not  en  tdl.  (Cicero,  ;>ro  Satt.  1 ,% 
with  the  note  of  Manutius.)  Dies  might  be  fasti 
in  three  different  ways :  I.  dies /atti proprie  ci  Mi 
or  simply  dies  fofti^  were  days  on  which  the  prae- 
tor used  to  hoM  hii  eeurts,  and  could  do  so  at  idl 
hours.  They  were  marked  in  the  Roman  calendar 
by  the  letter  F,  and  their  number  in  the  course  of 
the  year  was  88  (Niebuhr,  HisL  of  Rome^  iii. 
p.  314)  ;  2.  dies  proprif.  ffd  ncm  toti  fastiy  OT  dies 
mtircisi^  days  on  which  llie  praetor  might  hold  his 
courts,  but  not  at  all  hours,  so  that  sometimes  one 
half  of  such  a  day  was  iastns,  while  the  other  half 
was  ncfastus.  Their  number  was  66  in  the  year, 
and  they  were  nnulccd  in  the  celendar  by  the  signs 

F[i  =  /"  v'j'^ prima,  ^p  =  n'fa3ltis  prima,  Kn  =r«- 
dttterctsus  =^  intercum*,  Q.  B!ex  C.  Jb'  ***qmando  Hes 
eemuHio  fi*git^  or  qucmdo  i?«r  ewtiHavit  fas, 
Q.  St.  Df  =  quando  stcrrus  drfcriiir ;  3.  dicM 
Him  propria  mi  cam  fasti,  or  days  which  were 
not  raati  properly  spewing,  but  beeune  fiuti  ao* 
cidentally  ;  a  dies  comitialis,  for  instance,  n^ght 
become  fastus,  if  either  durijig  its  whole  course,  or 
during  a  part  of  it,  no  comitia  were  held,  so  that  it 
accorain^y  became  either  a  dies  fastus  totus,  or 
fa.stu8  ex  parte.  (Macrohi  Sat*  L  16 ;  Vnno»  D0 
Lmg,  Jjul.  L  c.) 

D»8  NBPAsn  were  days  en  whidi  neither 
cmirts  of  justice  n'>r  comitia  wrre  allowed  to  bo 
held,  and  which  were  dediuited  to  other  purposes. 
(Vano,  h  «.)  According  to  the  ancient  legenda 
they  were  said  to  have  been  fixed  by  Numa  Pom- 
pilias.  (Jar.  I  19.)  From  the  remarka  made  al>ovo 
It  will  be  nndeeetoed  that  one  part  a  day  might 
be  faatus  while  another  wrus  nefastus.  (fhid. 
i.  50.)  The  nundiuact  which  bad  originally  been 
diet  fiuti  for  the  pleboana,  had  been  made  nefesti 
at  the  time  when  the  twelvemonths-year  waa  in- 
troduced ;  but  in  B.  c  2S6  they  were  again  made 
fasti  by  a  law  of  Q.  Heitenuaa.  (Maoob.  Sat.  L 
16.)  The  term  dies  neftati,  whidl  ad|^al]y  had 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  simply  indicated 
days  on  which  no  cotirts  were  to  be  held,  was  in 
subsequent  times  applied  to  leligions  days  in  ge- 
neral, as  dies  ncfasti  were  mostly  dedicated  to  UlO 
worship  of  the  gods,    (f  jellius,  iv.      v.  17.) 

In  a  religious  point  of  view  all  days  of  the  ycat 
were  cither  dies  freti,  or  dies  prof e$ii^  or  die*  inter- 
cut.  According  to  the  definition  given  by  Macro- 
bitti,  dice  fetti  were  dedtealed  to  the  godi,  and 
spent  with  sacrifices,  repasts,  games,  and  ntlur 
•olemnitict ;  dies  profMti  belonged  to  men  for  the 
adminlatiatien  of  their  prifate  and  pabUe  aflaira. 
They  were  either  dit's  fasti,  or  comiV(V//<'.«,  or  «>»«- 
percndtai,  or  stati,  or  jnveliales.  Dies  intercisi 
were  common  between  gods  and  nen,  that  is, 
partly  demoted  to  the  W(»r.>ihip  of  the  gOOli  petly 
to  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business. 

We  have  hiatlj  to  add  a  fcw  lemaika  «n  nid« 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  dies  profesti,  which  are 
likewise  defined  by  Macrobius.  Dies  oomitiales 
were  days  on  which  comitia  were  held  ;  their  num- 
ber was  184  in  a  year.  Dm  comperendmi  were 
days  to  which  any  action  was  allowed  to  bp  trans- 
ferred (yui^ia  vudimonium  licet  diet  re,  (iaiiu,  iv. 
§  1 5).  Die*  stati  were  days  set  apart  for  cause* 
betsrecn  Hcinan  cttiMna  and  i 
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ccuua  cum  peregrinit  ttutUuumiur).  Dm  pntdiales 
were  all  days  on  which  religion  did  Bot  forUd  to 
commence  *  war  ;  a  list  of  days  and  £»titrals  on 

which  it  was  contrary  to  roliuinn  to  commence  a 
war  is  given  by  Macrobiufl.    6««  also  Festus,  «.  «. 
Compare  Manutiofi  Hn  F(dmmDitnm  Ration^ 
•nd  the  article  Cat  kndaricm.  [l^&J 
DI F  F  A  RE  A  T I U.    [  Di  v  orti  um.  ] 

DIGESTA.  Ll'ANOBtTAB-] 

DiniTA'LIA.  [MaNiCa.] 
muiTUS.  [Fas.] 

DIIPOLBIA  <9u«^«M>,  alM>  ealled  Aiw6Xua 

or  AtirSKtcL  a  yptv  nncieiit  f  '-ti  \  al  celebrated  erenr 
^eor  on  the  aciODolis  of  Athens  in  honour  of  Zeus, 
•nmnned  II«Xi«2s.  (Pans.  L  li.  §  4  ;  comp.  Anti- 
phon,  1-0.  10.)  Siiirliu  and  the  ScholiaKt  on 
Anatophanes  {Ptui^  410)  ara  miaiaken  in  belieTiag 
that  tiM  Diipolia  w«ra  the  Mune  ftatiTml  «•  the 
Piasia.  It  was  held  on  the  14th  of  Scirrophorion. 
Tlio  manner  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  was 
offered  on  this  occasion,  and  the  origin  of  the  rite, 
nrc  described  bjr  PoiphjiMH  (Dk  Aitlmmt.  ii. 
§29),  with  whose  account  mar  1"^  mmmrfx!  thr 
fnignieiitary  d  scriptions  of  Pausaiiuu  S  1  U 

and  Aelian  (  V.  II.  rill.  3).  The  Athenians  placed 
larltv  mixed  with  whcAt  npon  thr  nltnr  rf  Zf-us 
and  left  it  ungiuuded  ;  the  ox  destined  to  be  sncri- 
liced  was  then  allowed  to  fo  and  lake  «f  tile  seeds. 
One  of  the  pricsta,  who  bcr  -  tli.-  ranie  $ovtp6vot 
(whence  the  lottival  was  someiiuies  called  fiov- 
fAiitt),  Bt  leeing  the  ox  eating,  aaatclwd  the  axe, 
killed  the  ox,  and  ran  nwny.  The  others,  as  if 
not  knowing  who  had  killed  the  anim^  made  in- 
qairies,  and  at  hat  also  ■nromened  the  axe,  whieh 
was  in  the  <  ml  fl  clared  guilty  ofhavinp  committed 
the  murder.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  arisen 
from  the  following  circnnwtance :  —  In  the  reign 
of  Erechtheus,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia, 
or,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {AV>. 
972),  at  the  diipolia,  an  nx  ate  the  cakes  oifered 
to  the  god,  and  one  Baulon  or  Thaulon,  or, 
nccordin!^  to  n»her»,  the  fiouip6yos^  killed  the 
ox  with  uii  ux(,'  and  fled  from  his  country. 
The  murder(>r  having  thus  escaped,  the  axe  was 
dtchin  d  guilty,  and  the  ritp  ohscrved  at  the 
dupolia  was  ptrfonncd  in  commemoration  of  that 
event.  (Com|>are  Suidas  and  Hesych.  s.  v.  Bo»- 
ipSyia.)  Thin  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  diipolia 
manifestly  leads  us  back  to  a  time  when  it  had  not 
yet  become  custonmry  to  oflier  aiunal  Motteaa  to 
the  gods,  but  merely  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
PorphyriiM  also  informs  us  that  three  Athenian 
fiuBillea  bad  their  especial  (probably  hereditary) 
functions  to  perform  at  thi.s  festival.  Menibors  of 
the  one  drove  the  ox  to  the  altar,  and  were  thence 
called  Kfrrpidtai :  aaotfaer  fiunily,  desceoded  fim 
Raulor.  and  called  the  fiovrvroi^  knocked  the 
victim  down  ;  and  a  third,  designated  by  the  name 
of  tan^ot,  killed  it.  (Compare  Creuxer's  MytAoL 
md  Sv,M  i.  p.  172,  iv.  p.  122,  &c.)    (L.  S.] 

DIMACHAE  (Stfidxai),  Macedonian  horse- 
soldiers,  who  also  fought  on  foot  when  ocoa.<»ion 
ni]ilired.  Their  armour  was  heavier  tlmn  that  of 
the  ordinary  horse  soldiers  nud  lighter  than  that 
of  the  regular  heavy -armed  ri»oU  A  sct  vant  ac- 
eompaaied  each  soldier  in  order  to  take  care  of  his 
horse  when  he  n!i_r!itcd  to  fight  on  foot  Thifi 
species  ot  troo{«  is  said  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced by  Alexander  the  Great  <PoU«z,  b  132 ; 
Curtitis,  T.  13.) 
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DIMENSUM.  rSsRVUS.] 

DIMINUTIO  CATITIA  [Cafctt.J 

DID  nOLOa  [Drachma.] 

DIOCLEIA  (8i4^<ia),  a  festival  celebrated  h  f 
the  M^arians  in  honour  of  an  ancient  AtHenkui 
hero,  Dioclea,  around  whose  gnm  jtmag  noa  as- 
sen>b)ed  on  the  occasion,  and  amoeed  tbi^TT^s  Iv.'^ 
with  gymnastic  and  oilier  coutc&ts.    We  rc&a  trmt 
he  who  gMO  the  awe^est  kiss  obtnoMd  the  frist. 
consisting  of  a  garland  of  floweri  fTlieocrTt. 
IdyiL  xii.  27,  &c)    The  SchoLiasi  on  TheoccHm 
(L  e.)  relates  the  or%tn  of  thia  feoyvml  mm  Al- 
lows :  —  Diodes,  an  Athenian  exile,  fled  to 
^ani,  where  he  found  a  vouth  with  whom  be  hil 
m  lore.   In  amae  batttN  while  prewnjing'  the 

object  of  his  love  with  his  shiild,  he.  was  ~ 
The  Megarians  honoured  the  g^illaat  lorcr  with  a 
tonb,  imiaed  him  to  the  nuik  of  a  berei,  nd  aa 
commemoration  of  his  faithful  attachment,  insti- 
tuted the  festival  of  the  Diocleia.    See  Bdckk, 
Pimd.  OljfMp.  viL  157.  p.  176,  and  the  Scholiast, 
ad  ArUtopk,  Ackarn,  7S0,  whfltft  •  liegpcinB 
swears  by  Dickies,  from  which  we  roar  infer  ths*. 
he  was  heUl  in  «eat  honour  by  the  MqgariAii*. 
(Compare    ^Velak«^  Sofpka,  p.  S9,    and  md 
'Dnofjn.  p.  79.)  [I-  ^  T 

DIQNY'SIA  (Atoytwru),  festivals  oeietmued 
in  variooa  puH  of  Oreeee  m  honour  of  Di— jaoa 
We  have  to  consider  under  this  head  ^ereral 
festivals  of  the  same  deity,  although  some  of  then 
hore  diftteat  nroea ;  Mr  ha%  m  in  other  caaea, 
the  luvme  of  the  festival  was  sometime*  dt^r.\v:\ 
fhua  that  of  the  god,  sometimes  from  the  place 
where  it  waa  eeMmted,  and  aooietinca  finoaa  ooaie 
particular  circimistanco  connected  with  its  c»-Ii.l'r»- 
tion.    We  ahall,  boweveiv  direct  oar  attentiiw 
chiefly  to  the  Attie  ftidtrab  of  Bionysua,  aa,  on 
account  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
origin  and  the  development  of  dnuiuitic  literature, 
they  are  of  greater  importance  to  us  than  any  other 
ancient  festival. 

The  general  chameter  of  tin-  fe^tiv.ils  of  !>»•>- 
nysus  was  extravagant  niernmuui  aad  euthu«t»»tic 
joy,  which  nmnifeatcd  thanaelvM  ia  TaiioM  aajfc 
The  im|x)rt  of  some  of  the  apparently  untneanin? 
and  absurd  practices  in  which  the  Ureeks  indulged 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Dieayaia.  ham  beea 
well  explained  by  Mtiller  (/A*.*/.     the  Lit,  ofAtsc 
Greece^  1  n.  38d) :  —    The  intense  ^smk  felt  by 
•fcty  wenhipper  of  IKoayane  to  6gbt,  to  otm^oer, 
to  suffer  in  common  with  him,  made  them  regard 
tlie  subordinate  beings  (satjn,  panes,  and  njmph% 
by  wbem  the  god  mtnaelt  waa  rairanndM,  aad 
through  whom  life  ?ecnied  to  ^«v>s  from  hiiu  Intu 
v^ctation,  and  branch  off  into  a  variety  of  bcaatt- 
fid  or  grateaqae  fbnna),  who  were  ever  preaat  la 
the  &ncv  of  the  Oreeka,  aa  a  coavenient  step  by 
which  they  could  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
presence  of  their  divinity.    The  customs  so  prev». 
lent  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  of  taking  the  dis- 
guise of  satyrs,  doubtless  originated  in  this  feeling, 
and  not  in  the  mere  desire  of  coticcaling  cxct-SMS 
under  the  diagoite  of  a  mask,  otherwise  so  acrioas 
and  pathetic  a  spectacle  as  tragedy  could  never 
have  origiiialt.>d  in  the  choruses  of  these  sa^n. 
The  desire  of  escaping  from  self  into  aaawthing 
new  and  strange,  of  living  in  an  imaginary  world, 
breaks  forth  in  a  thouaud  instances  in  theM 
festivab  of  Dionyaaa.   It  ia  leea  ia  the  calnariw 
the  body  w  ith  ]  'rv^trr,  8r>ot,  vermilion,  and  dif 
fercnt  sorts  of  ^reen  and  rdl  jiuces  of  plaati^  wcat* 
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faffMl*  wmA  dccv  •kim  nmaA  the  loin*,  wt&hig 

xin  £fc.-e  »uh  !arjo  L  av      of  difTrront  plant!  ;  and, 
io  tike  wrariiig  nuuiu  of  wood,  twrk,  aad 
Mltridi^  and  of  a  cmplete  cMtanw  beloqf- 
iae  to  the  character.**     Drunkenness,  and  the 
WiikTnw  mosic  of  flatea,  cpnbaU,  and  drums, 
imf  Gkevue  camiaoa  to  all  Dionysiac  fcstivaU. 
io  the  111  III  I  wnaui  called  dWoi  (from  dtta(t»\ 
with  wbich  they  were  cf  tcKmtod,  women  nlso  took 
Mft  io  the  disguise  uf  Bacci^uc,  Lenae,  Thjades, 
MMiea,  Njmpbii,  Slc^  adorned  with  garlands  of 
trr, scd  b«-iiruj^  the  thyrsus,  in  tli.-^ir  (^pnce 
the  fpd  was  niittcliui«»  OLlied  ^Av/iap^s),  to 
tbt  the  vkoto  traiu  represented  a  |iopiilatMii  in- 
i^iirrd,  and  actnatcd  by  the  powerfiil  prfs^nce  of 
th«  fod.   The  ckeniaca  suug  on  the  occasion  were 
railed  dithymte,  and  wen  bynna  addraeeed  to 
U«  fod  in  the  freest  metres  find  with  the  hr)ldest 
uBiifirj,  ia  which  bis  exploits  and  achievements 
mat  ciiaOed.    [CHOftU&l    The  phallus,  the 
♦TmW  of  the  fertility  ff  nature,  ■v.as  al-vo  carried 
a  thtac  processuHM  (PluL  IM  Cupid,  IHviL  p. 
iS7, 9 ;  AristoplL  Atimm,       widi  tbe  Sdiol. ; 
ilenid.  ii.  49),  and  men  disguised  as  women, 
caUeA  ti«^«AAai  (Hesych.  s.  r.  i  Athen.  xir.  p. 
tflU  felbwad  tbe  phaltos.    A  woman  called 
Ains^i^j  carried  the  XLcvor,  a  lonjj  basket  con- 
iM&iag  the  image  of  the  ^r>d.    Maideiw  of  n«lile 
hinh  (Ktu'iff u*cd  to  Gury  figs  in  laskcta, 
wfciek  were  soractimea  of  gold,  and  to  wear  gar- 
kii4»  i'^i^i.  rouii<!  lb  ir  necks.  (Aristoph.  Adorn. 
/.t;L>>iiir.  ti47  ;  Natal.  Com.  r.  13.)    The  in- 
«^%»*«  in  drinking  was  considered  by  the  Greeks 
«  »  d«ty  of  i^'ratitiide  which  they  owed  t<>  the 
fiTer  of  the  vine ;  hence  in  some  places  it  tt-os 
^ht  a  amm  to  vamaia  aober  at  tba  Dieayiia. 

Tkc  Attic  (iativaia  of  Dbnystia  were  fi<ur  in 
■■^r  tbe  Aim4tnm  •ar'  kypovs,  or  the  nnrnl 

^^irTtva.  rh  ■  A^^oia,  the  'Ay^tarripia,  and  the 
^«»ww  «jr  4<rr«i.    After  Huhtiken  (J  actor,  wi 
veL  i  pk  199)  and  Spalding  {AbkmiL 
rUH.  Atad,  ton  1804—1811,  p.  70,  Ac)  had 
^^f^iutd  the  Antbeateria  and  the  Lcnaea  to  be  only 
for  one  and  the  same  festirnl,  it  was 
f"xnll}'  taken  fur  granted  that  there  could  be  no 
u  to  the  real  identity  of  the  two,  until  in 
A  Bdckh   read  a  paper  to  the  Ilerliii 
^  arirny  (FoM  UmteracUedetUr  Attitdm  /.mmm^ 
AiuSntfrit^  liin>ll.  Ijiont^sien^   puM.-br  l  in 

J5J''.  in  th«  Ahkmdi.  d.  Jiek,  Aoud.),  in  which 
iflZlf  '  bj  tba  ■tiwkgesfc  ai^menta  tbe 
wntTWiit  \*tween  the  I.enaea  and  Anthesteria. 

"bnagment  of  Bdckh  *s  essay,  containing  ail 
^  u  seoMsvjr  to  fm  a  dear  idea  of  tbe  vbole 
i»  trivrn  in  the  Phil<i!c>pical  Museum, 
P-  273,  Ate  A  writer  in  the  CiaumU  Mu- 
Th,  Dyer  (toL  ir.  p.  70,  &c.),  baa  tmce 
«w«i"i.iurtfl  to  »upfK.rt  Uuhnken's  view  with  some 
j|^^"ymeitfs.    Tbe  aeaeoa  of  the  year  ncred 
*  **^"es  was  darrag  tbe  nentbt  nearest  to  the 
•J^nrst  day  (PluL  De  Ei  ap.  Ddpk.  9),  and  the 
aUk  testitali  were  accordingly  celebrated  in  the 
''•ttdenn,  GsRielion  (the  Lcnaeon  of  tbe  lonians), 
Aethtitcnoij,  and  Eli^heb<ilign. 

ifte  6jmix!\a  Kar'  aypovt,  or  fiiir^,  the  nirnl  or 
r**  ^^y»ia,  a  vinuige  f«i»lival,  were  Oikbrated 
p '^^JWotts  dc9Ma  of  Attica  in  the  month  of 
•adeai,  wni  w r»>  nnder  tbe  superi'^tcndence  of 
^•Viml  local  nugutiatcSy  tbe  deiuarchs.  This 
•  «f  aB,  antf 
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beld  witb  tbe  highest  degree  of  merriment  and 

fn-etlom  ;  even  slave*  cnioycd  full  liberty  duriitf^ 
its  celebnuioiif  and  their  boisterous  shouts  on  tiie 
occaafam  iran  tdmoit  brtolemble.  It  is  here  that 
we  have  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  comedy,  in  t}n,> 
jests  and  tbe  scanilons  abuse  which  the  peasants 
vented  upon  the  bystanders  from  a  wti^gon  iu 
which  they  rode  aUout  (KUffws  i<p^  a^io^fir). 
Aristophanes  (  Veyjy.  fi'JO  and  1470)  calls  the  comic 
poets  rftvTfifhoi,  lee-singurs  ;  and  comedy,  TpiryySlo, 
lee-8ong  {A^m.  4G4,  834  ;  A  then.  ii.  p.  40)  ; 
from  the  custom  of  smearing  the  face  with  lees  of 
wine,  in  which  the  merry  country  people  indulged 
at  the  vintage.  The  Ascolia  and  other  araase- 
menta,  which  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
city,  seem  also  origiiially  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  isnd  Dionysia.  The  Dionysia  in  tbe  Peiraeeua, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  demcs  of  Att!  n.  bc- 
lonoed  to  the  lei«er  Dionysia,  as  ia  acknowledged 
both  by  Spalding  and  Bfidch.  TboM  m  tbe 
I'einieeus  were  celebrated  with  as  much  sfilendour 
as  those  in  the  citjr  i  for  we  read  of  a  procession,  <d. 
the  perfonnance  m  eomediei  and  tiagediea«  wh^h 
at  first  may  have  been  new  as  well  as  old  pieces  ; 
but  when  the  drama  had  attained  a  regular  form, 
only  old  pieces  were  represented  at  the  rural 
Dionyiiia.  Their  liberal  atid  detDOCiaticalebancter 
8e«n)9  to  have  been  the  cfliiM?  of  the  opposition 
which  these  feslivab  met  with,  wlieu,  iu  the  time 
of  P(  isietsatiu,  Tbcspis  attempted  to  introduce  the 
rural  amusements  of  the  Dionysia  into  the  city  r^f 
Athens.  (Plat  Sot.  c  29,  30  ;  Diog.  Lacrt.  isoL 
c.  1 1.)  That  in  other  places,  also,  the  mtntdue- 
tion  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  met  with  great 
opposition,  must  be  inferred  from  the  legends  of 
OnbooDenoa,  Tbebea,  AigtM,  Epbesus,  and  other 
plari^.  S  irrtPthini?  similar  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  account  of  the  restoration  of  tragic  chorusea  to 
Dionysus  at  Sicyon.  (Herod,  y.  67.) 

'J'he  second  festival,  the  I.eimca  (from  X-nv'is, 
the  wine'prcss,  Irom  w^hich  also  the  month  of 
OameHon  was  caOed  bj  the  loDtana  Lenaenn),  was 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  Gamelion  ;  the  place  of 
its  cctebraticm  was  the  ancient  temple  of  Dionysus 
Limnaeus  (from  Af/iin},  as  the  district  was  ori- 
ginally a  swamp,  whence  the  god  was  also  called 
hifxvay(v4is).  This  temple,  the  Lenaeon,  was 
situate  nuuth  of  tbe  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  doso 
by  it  (Schol  ad  Aristoph.  Jim.  4tM).)  Tbe 
Lenaea  were  celebrfUrd  with  a  procession  and 
scenic  (.x^nU'sts  in  tmgi'dy  aud  comedy,  (Dcmoeth. 
c  Mid.  p.  517.)  The  pcoeesiion  ]irol>ably  went 
to  tlie  Lenaeon,  wli-  rr  n  i:  <nt  (Tpd7oi,  hence  the 
chorus  and  tragedy  whu;h  arose  out  of  it  were 
called  vpayutht  XPP^t  aad  T^aryyWa)  was  eacri- 
ficed,  and  a  choms  standing  around  the  nitar  song 
the  ditbyFambic  ode  to  the  god.  As  the  dithyramb 
was  the  element  eat  of  whtch,  hj  the  mtrodactiim 
of  an  actor,  tragedy  arose  [Cuoiii  s],  it  is  natural 
that,  in  the  scenic  contesU  of  this  festival,  tragedy- 
should  have  preceded  comedy,  as  we  see  from  the 
important  documents  in  Demosthenes.  (/.  r.)  The 
poet  who  wished  his  play  to  be  brought  out  at  the 
Lenaea  applied  to  the  second  archou,  who  had  tbe 
superintendence  of  this  festival  as  well  as  the 
Anthe8teria,  and  who  gave  him  the  chonu  if  tha 
piece  was  thought  to  deserve  it. 

The  third  Dionysiac  festival,  tbe  AwUMhrin, 
was  celebrated  on  the  12th  of  the  mnnth  of 
Anthesterion  (Thucyd.  ii.  15)  ;  that  is  to  say,  tho 
•eoana  day  ftU  on  the  12Uv  f«r  it  httted  thnt 
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and  til*  lint  leD  «n  tb«  lIUi  (SniilMi,  t.  •. ' 

XofTj.  and  the  third  on  the  13th  (Philoch.  ap. 
.viii./ jm,  J  r.  XvTfioi).  The  iecond  archon  super- 
itit'  :id«'d  th»'  fi  U  br;iii'jn  of  the  Anthetteria,  end 
dutributed  the  prue«  among  the  Ticton  in  the 
tailoas  garnet  which  were  carried  on  during  the 
MMtt.  (Arialoph.  Aekam.  1143,  with  the  Scbol.) 
Tbe  tnt  i*y  «nu  callrd  ■»i$oiyia  :  tb«  WBMid, 
X^t :  and  the  third,  X^'f*'  (HMpocnL  UBA 
8uidsu,  «.  V. :  Schol.  ad  Ariilopk  Ram.  7]9 ; 
Ati)t  n.  X.  437,  vli.  p.  276,  and  iv.  ]2'.).)  The 
first  liav  (irrivcd  its  name  (mm  the  oiioiuMg  nf  the 
eaikt  \n  Uifte  ihc  wint'  of  the  pn-ii'din^  vi  ar  ;  tin- 
second  from  x*"*!  ^he  cup,  .and  seems  to  have  iK-en 
the  day  demoted  to  drinkitig.  The  ascolin  seem  to 
hvn  been  ^yed  on  tbi«  dw,  f  Awolia.]  We 
ned  in  Siudai  («.  *Anmy  of  nollier  Rmilflr 
amusement  peculiar  to  this  daj.  The  drinker 
placed  himself  upon  a  )Mg  filled  with  air,  trumpets 
«<ri-  ^oiiiiili-ii,  and  he  who  pm|iti('d  lii<i  nip 
quickest,  or  drank  most,  received  as  his  [rise  a 
leather  bag  filled  with  wine,  and  a  garland,  or,  ac- 
cordintr  to  Aelian  (  V.  If.  il  41),  a  golden  crown. 
(Arittoph.  Adam.  943,  with  the  Schol.)  The 
mifut  if'  iifimf/ir  timt  took  ptaee  eo  this  day, 
•nd  the  testa  Mid  abvse  wIimIi  pereom  poured 
fnrth  on  this  o<:a\aion  wt't  i'mh!  -Ip^?  an  Imitatinn 
of  ihc  ainiiscnirnts  cmtoni.irv  ,it  Kir  ninil  Dinny^ia. 
Athcnaetus  (x.  [>.  4.37)  n-iys  that  it  was  custotn.-iry 
on  the  day  of  tho  Choec  to  tend  to  the  sophists 
their  salaries  and  preeenta,  that  they  too  might 
enjof  tbenudTce  with  tbeir  ftiendi.  Tbe  third 
dftf  had  ite  name  ftom  jd^ptu  >  poC|  ■*  en  thia 
day  persons  offiavd  pvti  with  flowen,  seeds,  or 
ciK»k«>d  vegelabloa,  as  n  merifiee  to  Dionysns  and 
Hermes  Chthonius.  (Stliol.  ad  Arittofik.  Arhnrn. 
1009  ;  Suidas,  #.  r.  Xinpoi.)  With  thi«  siii-nlirc 
WiT.>  I'lnnected  the  kyitivf^  \\n-f>ivoi  montinnoil 
by  the  Scholiast  on  .-\ristopluuies  {H<m.  'iMy,  in 
whkh  the  leMld  archon  distributed  the  pHzos. 
8lavcs  wei»  ycmitted  to  take  part  in  the  genenil 
rejoicing*  of  the  Antheiteri* ;  bnt  at  the  deee  of 
the  day,  they  were  sent  home  with  tho  words 
dufM^f ,  K.ap*\,  ouK  fr'  'A*4«rr%Ma.  ( Hesych.  #.  ». 

It  is  uncertain  whether  drAnios  wero  iv-rfommd 
at  the  Anthestcria  ;  but  Bikkh  suppo^c-t  that  co- 
nediea  wet*  repreju-nted,  and  that  tragedies  which 
wen  to  bo  brought  out  nt  the  great  Dionysia 
vera  porhapa  rehwned  at  tho  AaUieeteria.  The 
myeteriet  eennecied  with  the  ee1«bnitieR  of  the 
Anthesteria  W'Tc  held  M  niiilit,  in  the  ancient 
temple  iv  Am^aii,  » lufch  wju  opcnrd  only  niirc  | 
a  yoar,  on  ttie  I'Jtti  of  Anthostcrion.  Thty  won' 
likewise  under  the  superintendence  of  the  »ec»tid 
archon  and  a  certain  nnnber  of  ht^Ktirai.  He 
•ppmited  ibarteen  priofteeiw^  called  ytfmfti  or 
fifaftif  Ao  wneiriiK  who  ooodneted  the  oeic- 
monies  with  the  assistance  of  one  other  priestess. 
(Pollux,  vilu  P.)  Tho  wife  of  the  second  archon 
{ficurlKiaaa)  ntfercd  .1  mystcrioui  sacnticc  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  city  ;  she  was  hetrotlicd  to  the  god 
in  a  secret  solemnity,  and  also  tendered  the  oath 
to  the  geraerae,  which,  according  to  Demnsthenes 
(6  JftMr.  p.  1371.  22),  ran  thus:— **I  am  pure 
and  mipottod  hj  aaj  thing  that  potlatea,  and  hafo 
never  had  intercoaiM  with  man.  I  will  lolcniniae 
tho  Thef>i7Tti.i  nnd  rrdakrhcia  at  thi'tr  prop'-r  tin;.-, 
accordiiiif  to  tho  l.iws  of  my  aiuc-storn."  Tho  nd- 
niit.tion  to  the  niystorii  «,  fnitn  uhich  m«'i\  ucre 
excluded,  took  place  after  esjtecial  prepatstiona, 
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whieh  aeen  to  law  coaaieied  in  imtifaatSaBa  hf 

air,  water,  or  fire.  (Serr.  ad  Arm.  tL  740  :  I*asl 
it.  20.  §  4  ;  LiT.  xxxxx.  13.)  Tb«  initialed  per 
sons  wore  skin*  of  fawTi«,  and  f^ametiine^  ih^.v  9 
panthcn.  lusii-jid  of  ivy,  whii  b  wna  wani  ki  '.m 
public  port  of  the  Dionysia,  (he  mjstae  wore 
myrtle.  (SchoL  od  AritU^.  Ram.  330.)  Tie 
sacrifice  offered  to  the  god  in  these  nriTateriet  mn- 

fa  eome  plaece  of  a  eow  with  eal£    ft  ia  wttr 

than  proKiWi'  tluit  the  hi«tiry  of  Dintiysu*  *•« 
symbolioillv  reprr wnted  in  Khefu-  ^ly^t<•nt-*,  as  thi" 
hi«t(iry  of  Dcmctor  was  nct<yi  in  thf>*o  of  luletu.^, 
which  were  in  tonie  rr-^firrU  connected  wish  %k* 
farmer.  (Schol.  ad  Arifi-'f-k.  Htm.  S43i.) 

The  figorth  Attic  festital  of  JMomna, 
iw         htrtmk  er  ^rydxa,  waa  eemMM 
the  12th  of  tbe  month  of  Elaphebolion  <Ae*rk 
P.  Ctetipk.  p.  63)  :  but  we  do  not  know  whrthnr 
they  la.sted  more  than  onr  day  or  n'->t.     The  order 
in  which  the  solemnities  look  place  wa«,  scdarding 
to  the  document  in  Demosthenes,  as  foIl«w» :  — 
The  creat  nnbUe  proceasion,  tbe  cbonia  of  Imit!!. 
the  Mpmt  [ChortoI,  comedy,  and,  lastlr,  tTaaHr. 
We  p«M»  la  Atbanaeoa     p.  197,  199)  the  de- 
tcripUan  of  a  )n«at  Baechie  prntoiiainn.  Md  at 
Alexandria  in  the  rri;,m  of  Piolcm.-vrus  Philadrl- 
phus,  (rnm  which  xvc  may  fomi  some  idoa  of  the 
fri-.it  .Xttic  pnx-rnsion.    It  pu-rmn  to  havf  been 
customary  to  represent  the  god  by  a  man  in  this 
proceaka,   PlMaieh  (Nk.  Z\  at  least,  relates 
that  en  one  oecanon  a  beaatifid  niaTs  of  Niciat 
npnaeated  DtoiqrM»  (eeopaiw  Adno.  t.  ^  90tk 
A  ridiculous  imitation  of  a  Bnechic  proceeaioa  it 
describ-d  in  ArMrtopImnee  (Erde$.  759,  Sec  ).  Of 
tho  drnni.n  which  were  jxTfonncd  nt  the  trrra: 
Dionynia,  t)ir  trairrdic.i  M  least  wen-  pcrjtTJi.ly 
ni'w  [iiiT<*s  ;  r(>p('tiiion5  do  not,  however,  seen  i* 
have  been  excluded  from  any  Dioayaiac  fpstiro]. 
The  lint  archon  had  the  snperintendence,  and 
fav«  tht  chocB*  to  tho  diimatic  ^oel  wlio  wiahed 
to  bing  ont  hia  piece  at  tUe  ftotival.   The  priee 
awarded  to  the  dramatist  for  the  beat  play  con- 
sisted of  a  crown,  and  his  name  was  pmclaimed 
in  the  theatre  of  Dionysti*.    (I)>rnosih.  /v  ('mm. 
p.  2G7.)    Stmngers  were  prohtbiu  d  Irum  taking 
part  in  the  chonuea  of  boys.    During  this  and 
some  other  of  the  great  Auie  fnti«ala»  priectn 
were  set  free,  and  nobody  waa  aUaWCd  to  aelM 
the  goods  of  a  debtor  i  bnt  m  war  waa  sal  inl» 
niptcd  by  ita  celebration.   (Hemoeth.  e.  Bmmt. 
df  X>im.  p.  999.)         tho  jftcat  Dioiiys'.-»  w.r- 
crlrbniti-*!  at  the  Ixxinning  of  jprinc,  w  hrn  t."' 
navijration  wa*  ro-op  ned,  Athens  »a*  not  only 
visited  by  numbers  of  couutr^'  people,  but  also  by 
strangae  Iran  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  tao 
variooi  aomeeaiettte  and  exhibitieae  on  thia  ee> 
ea^  were  not  nnliko  ^mbb  of  a  medan  %k. 
(Isocr.  Anop.  p.  203,  ed.  Bekker ;  Xm.  ttim. 
i.  1 1  ;  compare  Becker,  Charities,  iL  p.  237.  Ac) 
Ro!«pecting  the  «eni]mlcius   ret'ulnrity,   and  i> 
enormous  sums  spent  by  the  Atheuans  00  t&i 
celebration  of  these  and  other  festivals,  see  De- 
mosthenes {Philip,  i.  p.  50).   As  many  cinaa- 
stances  connected  with  the  celebtatieB  «f  Aa 

Dio^jaia  cannot  ba  anda  clear  witheitt  ealcriiv 
into  ndante  detalli,  we  oraat  f«fer  tho  nader  le 

Ikkkh's  essay. 

The  worship  of  Dionyjiis  was  almost  rniirersil 
anionjj  thrt  (ireck*  in  Ani.i  as  widl  Jis  in  Kiin-»[» , 
and  tbe  character  of  hia  feativalt  waa  tho  aime 
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emywiier*,  tmlr  rectlifit  ij  by  the  national  differ 
eaots  of  the  var.ou.*  tri.K-s  of  the  Greeks,    It  is 
fl^Hmiv  iiated  that  the  ^{:£lrtans  did  not  indulge 
«•  Bftc^  'a  drink iiii;  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Sf^jiUk  a»  other  Gr<.'eka.    (Athen.  ir.  p.  IM  ; 
flUBS  £k  Ltg.  i      637.)    The  vonltip  of  Dio- 
sTMj        in  ^<m«  nil,  with  the  exception  of  Co- 
rath,  btcyon,  and  the  Done  coloniea  ia  aoatbern 
lat^  1m  pepolar  meof  the  Doric  etatei  than  in 
filer  \'asu  <.f  Gri  cc-:.    (MulJer,  Doriain'.  ii.  10. 
I  %i  Ikrttigec,  Id^em  z,  ArchaeoL  der  AiaJereiy 
|l3B9,  Ar.)     It  wasBosk  CBthwuHtieniBoeo^ 
ia  the  «r^'j<-9  on   Mount  Cithaeron,  as  is  well 
iuMMoi  frun  alliiaioni  and  deMnpttooa  in  MTenii 
lUm  pwCa.   That  the  aztmvagant  merriment, 
the  onrestrained  conduct  with  whieh  all  fes* 
lUTali  of  this  claae  were  celebrated,  did  in  the 
went  of  time  lead  to  the  grossctt  extxsMi,  cannot 
W  denied  ;  bat  wt  noU  St  the  Mune  tiaeacknow- 
l«i^,  that  rich  exc^9?f«  did  not  occur  until  a 
tvctporativelv  L»ie  periuU.    At  a  very  early  period 
i<  Grecian  hiatoiy,  Baeckie  liBativab  were  so- 
'if-niz  d  with  human  sacrifices,  and  tn'c-*  of  this 
vmmxk  are  disceniiblti  even  until  very  lat^.  lu 
CUoi  tlua  cQstom  was  supcneded  by  another, 
srtwding  to  vthich  the  Baecluie  were  ohliged  t«"> 
cat  the  raw  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  victim  which 
w«e  ^etribotcd  aiiMng  them.  Tbia  act  wae  called 
mito^oTfia^  and  Dionystii  derived  froin  it  the  name 
t£  ■yitfiat  and  t^ufar^s.  There  was  a  report  that 
not  Tbaoiilodei,  after  the  battle  of  Sahnua,  lacri- 
i?ee  noble  Persians  to  this  divinitv.  (Pint. 
natuL  13,  J'tkp.  21 1  comiiare  Thirlwall,  Hut. 
*f  Onte$^  il  p.  81  a)   Bot  Plnlaichli  •eeonnt  of 
Vy*  Terj-  instance,  if  true,  shows  that  at  this  umo 
sadi  sara^e  rites  were  looked  upon  with  horror. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus,  whom  the  llomans 
called  Bacchus,  or  rather  the  Bacchic  mysteries 
and  or]gies  (BiurhanaHa),  ftr»  n:*id  to  have  been 
iscroduced  frum  suutheni  Italy  mto  Etniria,  and 
fnxn  thcnei  ta  Bena  (Lit.  Tirir.  8),  where  for  a 
tiaw  tbrr  -were  carried  on  in  secret,  and,  during'  I 
tbe  L^k-r  pcriud  of  their  existence,  at  nigbu  Tbti  < 
■kitfiited,  according  to  Livy,  did  not  only  indulge 
la  iiMjung  and  drinking  at  th:*"r  i  ;eetin?s,  but  i 
■hen  their  minds  were  heated  vmh  wine,  they 
b»ii4iBd  ia  the  eoanest  exceiiee  and  the  meet 
'anoatunl  vicfs.  Young  girls  -iii  vonths  were 
•wiaced,  and  all  modesty  was  «vt  aside  ;  every 
hinl  rice  faond  hen  itt  full  Mtidactieo.  But 
ikc  cfioes  did  not  remain  confined  to  these  meet- 
iigi:  their  oonaequeDoee  were  manifest  in  all  direc- 
tisai ;  ftr  fcbe  wttncMMt,  fin^geries,  fidee  wills, 
vid  denunciations  proceed -d  from  this  focus  of 
oiae.  Poisso  and  aaaaasinatiou  were  cacried  on 
vidft  the  coTcf  of  the  society  ;  and  the  voices  of 
those  who  had  been  fraudulently  draix-n  into  thete 
«Sis^  and  would  cry  out  against  the  shameless 
vertices,  were  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the  Bac- 
rhantes,  end  the  deafening  eoonds  of  drams  and 
gvbtls. 

The  tiioe  of  initiation  kisted  ten  days,  during 
vhkh  a  pefMM  wtm  obliged  to  alwtain  from  all 
lens!  tntrfmnnse  ;  on  the  tenth  he  took  a  solemn 
nuai,  ondcrwcut  a  pnriiication  by  water,  and  wus 
M  nio  the  sanctuary  (Dudxianal).  At  fint  only 
woffi^n  n-ppp  initial*-"!,  and  the  orgies  were  cele- 
haiti  ewry  year  during  three  days.  Matrons 
aitmately  p«rft9rmed  the  foactione  of  prhstt.  But 
Ar.  lUT,  a  Campanian  matron,  pretending 
to  act  under  the  direct  inflneiice  of  Bacchus, 


thangcd  tlie  whole  method  of  celebration :  she 
admitted  men  ta  the  initiation,  and  transferred 
the  solemnisation  whiclL  had  hitherto  taken  place 
during  the  daytime  to  tne  night.  Instead  of  three 
d^ys  iu  the  year,  she  ordered  that  the  Bacchajialia 
should  be  held  during  fire  days  in  ereiy  month. 
It  v.  ii  fit. Ill  the  time  that  these  orgies  were  car- 
ried on  after  this  new  phin  that,  according  to  the 
statement  of  ea  ejre-witneee  (Lit.  xxzix.  13), 
licentiousness  and  crimes  of  every  description  were 
committed.  Men  as  well  as  women  indulged  in 
the  most  QOnatnial  appetites,  and  those  wntt  at* 
tempted  to  stop  or  to  oppose  such  odiouB  pro- 
ceedings fell  as  victims.  It  was,  as  Livy  says,  a 
principle  of  the  sodety  to  hold  erary  ordinance 
uf  god  and  nature  in  contempt.  Men,  as  if  seized 
by  ^its  of  madness,  and  under  great  convulsions, 
gave  oracles  ;  and  the  matrcms,  dressed  as  Bac- 
chae,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  burning  torches  in 
their  hands,  ran  down  to  the  Tilx-r  and  plunged 
their  torches  iiito  the  water  ;  the  torches,  how- 
ever, containing  sulphur  and  chalk,  were  not  ex- 
tinguished. Men  who  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
crimes  of  these  orgies,  were  frequently  thrown  into 
dark  cuvenis  and  despatched,  while  the  perpe- 
trators declared  that  they  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  gods.  Among  the  number  of  the  members  of 
these  myeteries,  wei«,  ftt  the  time  when  tbey  were 
suppressed,  p  i-i>ons  of  all  classes  ;  and  during  the 
hist  two  years,  nobody  had  been  initiated  who 
was  abtyre  the  age  of  twenty  yesiii  aa  titis  age 
was  thought  moit  fit  Sat  lednetioii  md  MiiMal 
pleasure. 

In  the  year  a.  a  186,  the  eooiuls  Spnihu  Poe* 

tumius  Albinus  and  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  wero 
informed  of  the  existence  of  these  meetings  ;  and 
after  having  ascertained  the  facts  mentioned  above, 
they  made  a  report  to  the  senate.  (Liv.  xxxiz» 
14.)  The  senate,  alarmed  hy  this  «ingutar  di.«- 
covery,  and  althuugh  dreiuliug  lest  uiemben  of 
their  own  fomilies  might  be  invelved,  invested  the 
eoiiisuls  with  extraordinary  power,  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  these  nocturnal  meetings,  to  ex^rt  all 
their  eneigy  to  secure  the  priests  and  priestesses, 
to  issue  a  proclamation  throughout  Home  and 
Italy,  forbidding  any  one  to  be  initiated  iu  the 
Bacchic  mysteries,  or  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
celebnitlng  lliem  ;  liiit  above  all  thin;:':,  tn  submit 
those  individuals  who  had  already  been  secured 
to  a  rigid  triaL  The  eonsnis,  after  having  given 
to  the  subordinate  magistrates  all  the  necessary 
instructions,  held  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
which  the  &cts  just  diseoveved  were  explained  to 
the  public,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  were  to  take  place  might  be  known 
to  every  citixen.  A  reward  was  at  the  same  time 
offered  to  any  one  who  might  be  able  to  give 
further  information,  or  to  name  any  one  that  b^ 
longed  to  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called.  Mea> 
sores  were  also  tdcen  to  prevent  any  one  from 
leaving  Italy.  During  the  night  following,  a  great 
number  of  persons  were  apprehended  ;  many  of 
them  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  The  w  hole 
number  of  the  initiated  was  said  to  bo  7000.  The 
trial  of  all  those  who  were  apprehended  lasted 
thirty  days.  Rome  was  almost  deserted,  for  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  had  reason  to  fear. 
The  punishment  inflicted  on  those  who  were  con- 
victed, Tiried  aeeording  to  the  degree  of  their 
guilt  i  iome  were  thrown  into  ])ri<ion,  others  were 
put  to  deatL   The  women  were  surrendered  t% 
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their  pnrenta  or  hiubands,  that  they  might  receire 
their  puniahicent  in  private.  The  contnla  then 
wrro  <"ir<ii  rc(i  hv  llif  siTt;it<-  l'>  d<  strov  nil  Ilarrh;i- 
nalia  throughout  Home  him!  luilv,  «ith  the  excep- 
tion of  snch  allan  or  atatiies  of  the  god  aa  had 
«sict(^  there  from  nwient  timet.  In  wdM^  to  pre- 
vent a  reatoratinn  of  the  BMdiic  ttffim,  the  cele- 
Vmlad  deera*  of  tbs  MMit  (/Smalm  amBttrila$  dt 
JUrrltamtdAlu)  wta  taaoed,  esntiMndtitf  that  no 
ItitclintLaiia  ahould  be  5il-M  rithor  in  Rr<me  or 
luily  ;  that  if  any  ono  dlumld  think  »ui  li  <<-rc- 
liir>!iii'ii  iii'crssarv,  or  if  he  muid  not  neglect  thoni 
without  acmplea  or  makiiii;  aionementa,  he  should 
■ppljr  to  the  praeiur  urfianua,  who  mi^ht  then 
ooQtnte  the  rntai^  li  Um  pemiaaioo  ahould  be 
||inuit*d  to  Um  in  on  MMnblr  of  tlio  Mnate,  con- 
fitting  of  not  leia  than  one  hundred  members,  he 
might  aolemniae  the  Bacchic  tacra  ;  but  no  more 
th.iii  fiM'  jicriMjn?*  wiT  to  be  preaent  at  t1)c  c  1l--  : 
bration  ;  there  ahould  be  no  common  fund,  and  no 
iBMtcir  of  dio  Mem  or  priitt.  <Liv.  xxxix.  18.) 
Tkii  dtOM  fi  klao  nMBtkned  bj  Cicen  {JM 
Ltgf^  it  IS).  A  Ymam  tnblo  oontnininf  tUt  im* 
portant  document  wu  diacovered  near  Bari,  in 
Bonthem  Italy,  in  the  year  1640,  and  ia  at  present 
in  th<>  ini|M"r;.il  of  Vi'  iin.i.    A  c<i]iv  of  it 

is  giv»!H  in  Dnikrtiborch's  cilitiun  of  l.ivy  (ro). 
Tii.  p.  197,  Ac. ), 

We  bare  in  our  accotint  of  the  Roman  Baccha- 
nalia closely  followed  the  doaeriittian  given  \if 
I'ivy,  whidi  na^,  indeed,  bs  MmowMt  •H^* 
gcnit<H] ;  but  eanaidering  the  dilfiirenee  of  dumeter 
between  the  fin-rks  iin  1  ){  -nLiiiH,  It  cannot  be 
aurpriiing  that  a  festival  1ik<  the  Dioiiy.->ia,  when 
once  intr.xlucfd  amoni;  tlie  Itoinan;",  should  have 
immediately  degenerated  into  the  gmaacst  and 
coonest  exceasea.  Similar  consequences  wen  won 
immediateij.nftor  tlio  timo  when  the  Roomm  wote 
tondc  aeqaunted  wiA  tlw  clogaiMe  nad  the  Inxnrio* 
of  nreek  life  ;  for,  like  bortmrians,  they  knew  not 
where  to  stop,  and  became  brutal  in  their  enjoy- 
ment*. Hut  wlicilicr  t!u'  firconiit  of  Livy  bo  ei- 
aggrrated  or  not,  this  much  is  certain,  that  the 
Ilomana,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Itftcchanalia,  considered  these  orgica  as  in  the 
highest  degree  iininoral  and  licentious,  aa  we  see 
frma  tbe  naniur  in  which  they  applied  the  words 
derired  from  Racchua,  «.  g.  Utcchor,  bacdtans,  Umc- 
fhaiio,  bari-filrH*,  and  others.  But  the  most  sur- 
prising f  ircunistiiKcc  in  the  account  of  h\vy  is,  that 
the  Ilacthanulia  should  have  be.  n  celctirated  for 
S43venU  years  in  the  boisterous  nianm t  described 
by  him,  and  by  thousands  of  persons  wittumtsny 
of  the  mn^itratea  appearing  to  have  boon  wnie 
of  it. 

WJiHo  the  Baccbanalta  woe  tlma  mppressed, 
UMMihor  Biore  simple  and  innoeent  featfra]  of  Bac- 
chua,  the  Lifx-rdHit  (from  LAer,  or  ZiVr  I'uiet,  a 
name  of  Bacrhii.t),  rotitinued  to  be  celebrated  at 
Rome  every  year  nn  the  16th  of  March.  (Ovid. 
Fatt.  iii.  71<^.)  A  deacription  of  the  cer.-moniea 
customary  at  this  fertiml  »  given  by  Ovid  (/.  c. ), 
witb  wkich  may  bo  CMMUed  Varro  (De  Ung.  Lot 
T.  ftS)  od.  Bipont).  Pneite  and  aged  priestesses, 
adorned  with  garlands  ofisy,  carried  throut.'h  the 
city  wine,  honey,  cak*-*,  and  iiwi'et-mejits  tojye- 
thcr  with  an  altar  with  a  fmiidle  (unytUi  itni),  in 
the  middle  of  which  there  wsia  a  small  fire-pan 
(Jbetiliu),  in  which  from  time  to  time  sacrifices 
were  bunt  On  tbia  daj  Roman  yoatha  who  had 
ittaiaed  their  rixleentb  ymi  nooittd  the  toga 
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TiriOfc  (GcPd  AH.  vl  1.)  That  the  LibetaHi 
were  oelohntad  with  A-arious  amnsementa  and  great 
merriment,  might  be  infem  il  from  th<«  i:''n«nl 
character  of  Dionyaiae  feativmls  ;  but  we  may  also 
see  it  from  tbe  name  Ludi  LibenU**,  wbirb  is 
aometimeo  naod  instead  of  Libenlia ;  and  Naeviua 
(op.  Fed.}  Olfmaly  aaya  thxu  pefanna  ezprciscd 
themaelrea  rttj  fmtj  nt  the  LibfniUn.  8l 
Augustine  (At  OBn.  Orit  HL  21)  «tca  wpmin  «f 

n  h  '^nh  dognO  of  liHBtiaMMH  fHtiod  OQ  at  tbil 

fe?.tiv.,i.  fL.a.] 

DlflSCU'lUA.  (Siotrno^),  fr^tirain  ede^ 
bratcd  in  various  p«uta  of  Greece  in  honour  of  the 
dioacuri.  The  Spartan  diMeoria  mentiorbcd  hy 
Panaaniaa  (iv.  27. 1 1 1  OHn|afo  with  iii.  IfL  fl) 
and  Spanheim  (ad  CUSm.  Hftm.  t»  /^aC.  SIX 
were  celebrated  with  aacrificea,  rejoicinga,  tasi 
drinking.  At  Cyrene  the  dioanm  were  likeww^ 
honoured  with  a  preat  festiNal.  (Schol.  <j<V  /'i-  :'. 
/ytk.  V.  629.)  Tbe  A tbeniiui  festival  of  tiied)v»- 
euri  has  been  deacribed  under  Anackia.  Tbor 
worship  waa  vcnr  fsnenllj  adfl|iled  in  Onece, 
eapeeially  in  tbe  Doric  and  Achaean  gaMeo,  aa  «» 
conclude  from  the  great  number  of  teroplea  dedi- 
cated to  them  ;  but  aconxly  aoTthmjif  ia  koova 
respecting  the  mana*  in  wbicn  their  fissttvali 
wen«  n^lebrated.  (  L<.  S.] 

DIOTA.    [  Amphora.] 

DlPUTIiERA  (Si^/pa),  a  kiad  of  ctoaJt 
naido  of  tbo  Ains  of  animals  and  worn  by  hcrd*- 
mcn  and  connti^  V^^t^  ^  faaciaL  It  ia  fic- 
quently  mentioned  br  Oretk  vrilm  (Aristsplu 
AVi.  72,  nil,!  S  hoi.  tV.,7>.  444  :  Plato,  Crit.  p.  ',t  ■ 
Lueian,  'Jtiit.  l.  i"2.)  I'ollux  (vii.  70)  sayt  thai  j{ 
had  a  covering  for  the  head  (^TriKforoy),  in  •»hi(k 
respect  it  would  coneapond  to  the  Romaa  caco^ 
Am.  [Coevuoft]  (Bodter,  Clnnliig,  wL  iL 
859.) 

BIPBIIOS  (ii^pos).  rCtmnro ;  Tvnoycs.] 

DIPLAX  {iiwKai).    [Paimi  m  ] 
DIPLOIS  (JnrXofj).    ll'u  i.ii  M.J 
DIFLO'MA,  a  writ  or  ;  uWic  document,  whicb 
coiifercvd  upon  a  person  any  right  or  privile^. 
During  the  republic,  it  was  granted  by  the  cob- 
suls  and  senate  ;  and  under  the  empire  by  th« 
emperor  and  the  magistrates  whom  be  antlianaed 
to  do  so.    (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vL  12,  otf  J(t  s.  17, 
c.  Pit.  37  ;  Sen,  Btm.  m  10  ;  Suet.  Cat.  38,  JVee, 
12,  OM.  7  ;  Dig.  48.  tit  10.  a.  27.)    The  diplow 
was  sealed  by  the  emperor  (Swrt.  A  uo.  ."lO'i ;  it 
slsti'<l  of  two  leaves  whi'tice  it  derivi'd  it.^  n.'ir  ■•. 

These  writa  were  c^peciaUy  given  to  public  coorwrs 
or  to  thoM  who  Wiahad  to  pmrvre  the  iiae  of  Uk 
public  bonm  or  oaiii^fea.  (Plin.  z.  14»  121 : 
compare  z.  54,  55.)   Tbe  labellani  of  the  Mi> 

peror  would  luturally  nUays  have  a  diploma; 
whence  we  read  in  an  inMiripiioa  (Orellif  No- 
2917)  of  a  dii>/omariu»  UilfHinm*. 

DI'PTYCIIA.    [Taw  LAK.] 

Dl  RECTA  ACTIO.  [Acria] 

DIRIBITO'RES,  are  aaid  by  moat  noden 
writers  to  have  been  the  persons  who  ga«  to  tie 
citizens  the  toUibi  with  whiob  they  voted  in  tke 
comitia  ;  but  Wnnder  baa  moat  distinctly  provtd, 
in  the  preface  to  hi«  rVt/r-j /7r^w/e«>ij  (pp.  cxn'i— 
clriii.),  that  it  was  the  office  of  the  diiibitnr-i  t« 
divide  the  vote.^  whi  n  taken  out  of  the  <-i*v,  y.  i-' 
to  determine  which  had  the  ntajority.  He  m&arlu 
that  the  etymology  of  diriUre  would  lead  us  M 
assign  to  it  the  meaning  of  **oepafatiao"  * 
"diThdaa^*'  m  b  ia  eoHfoaadod  of  dir  Md 
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■  dtrnsM  BSinncf  asJinmrrc  isofifii  and<^rri-; 

I  dbappntn  a*  m  firtifi€tx  aurl  <ifiifre,  winch 
ovae  rcspectiTetT'  from  pmc  and  ha'-cn,  and  d« 
ad  trfrry.  In  aerml  puMigf^  Uie  word  cannot 
|a«>  anjr  otber  aiiinification  tban  that  given  by 
Wwkr.  •  Tic.  /Hv  iteaiak  M,  W  Q«.  /VnTr. 
m.  4.  §  i  ;  Varro,  Da  Jb  JIM.  in.  S.  §  1,  iii.  fi. 

U  hfn  Ck-fm  SBT*  (m  J'itoH.  15),  **  ¥o»  rtHja- 
ars.  Ti«  (iinbiton  s.  vo«  costodM  tabellaruin,*'  wo 
mmj  preKwe  that  be  mentions  these  oflioen  in  the 
ilier  in  w4)tch  ther  dischai^ged  their  duties  in  the 
mam.    UwmtitvOtftf  iktrqgmmtacei- 

svi,  WoR  the  WBol 

i.r»gim)  each  erotunr  lor  it*  rVtft,  imi  Kfioft 
iL-B!  10  lh<  ma2-:stra'.f  wh  >  pri'sidfd  over  the 
cnmitia.  '[he  idtrtLiort^t,  as  kas  been  almdy  re- 
aaikrd,  dindml  the  rotes  when  taken  out  of  the 
tulmi  mi  hmaiaA  them  over  to  ^  mitodm,  who 
ihihiJ  Ikm  «ff  hj  poinu  mailud  «n  •  tMtU 
{OmmCmtA ;  SrrviiA.] 

MSCOS  (Mmr%  •  diciikr  pibto  of  itom 
(\«*L»jj  ii'(T)f(M,  Pind.  /srfi.  i.  34),  or  metal  {rf  Jrn- 
i>4i  f-m-irru  fit^t,  Jlart,  xiv.  1(>4).  made  for 
tSr>»  w  i  dtsiaiicf  as  .in  cxerciso  of  streiipth 
3DC  dexicntr.  1  his  wm,  indeed,  009  of  the  pno- 
l^rmnastic  exercises  of  the  HM^Bta,  being 
BcWad  k  the  PrnjatUam.  It  «M  Mctiacd  in 
Ae  M  H«  (H<HB.  An.  774,  CM. Tin.  129, 

The  diKus  was  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
r  a  to  mch  above  the  middle  of  the  for<-arin 
•lea  held  ia  the  right  hand.  The  object  was  to 
t^rnT  it  bxm  a  fixed  spot  to  the  greatest  distance  ; 
mi  m  doirrr  thU  asch  piaver  had  a  friend  to  mark 
Ik  |nt  at  whii  h  the  discus,  when  thrown  by 
lk.Mvk  the  gmiod,  (CM.  rm,  18«-~200 ; 
te.  HA  vL  70S.)  The  dirtmee  ta  vliidi  h 
*«e»«ir(')iily  thrown  becain<-  a  n^eajurc  of  length, 
{vW  vi  JioKou^o.    (/Lxxui.  4.'U.  .V_M) 


Tl*  ^tce  on  which  the  discu' 


thr 


ef  tkc  di«r«ui,  stood,  was  called  fia.\€it,  aud  was 
biiiatMl  by  being  a  little  higher  than  the  ground 
Mmviing  it  As  eadi  nu  t0Pk  his  station, 
Ui  body  enUreljr  RRked*  m  tke  0akth,  he 
I^Nd  \6g  plgb^  foi  ftrmid,  banding  hit  koee, 
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f  and  rcstlnp;  prtncipxilly  oi>  iliis  foot.  The  di»<-tts 
Wir.R  lii'ld,  ready  to  \,f  thrown,  in  his  right  hnnd, 
he  tto(<]K-d,  turning  his  iMjdy  towards  it,  and  hk 
left  hand  was  nattumUj  ttun<>d  in  the  same  dine» 
tion.  (PhikwOr.  ikq^.  L  S4  ;  W  clrker,  ad  kc) 
This  nttitadb  wm  npNMUad  h^  th*  MnlpCiir 
Myron  fa  one  of  lui  mrin,  and  m  iMiMed  Ky 

gmnini.'Ul  (hft  fh-.  ii.  13.  ?  in)  lo  ►Ii„>*  how 
much  ^rcatiT  skill  i»  displavi'd  h?  the  nrli«l,  and 
how  nuich  more  powerlnl  a;i  etTeet  i«  prodiufil  on 
the  speetator,  when  a  pervtin  la  represented  ia 
action,  than  when  bn  k  nt  rest  or  ii Uniting  Mnel* 
W«  ftfttaMtely  fmmm  wnnl  cofk%  bm*  «r  hm 
antkft,  «r«lik  nihkmud  Mnlne  {  nni  one  «f  the 
best  of  them  is  in  the  British  Museum  (tee  the 
pn'cedinir  woodcut).  It  rrprrsmts  the  player  jiut 
n'.idv  t<)  Bwiiij;  roiniil  hi*  rxil stretched  nnn, 
to  describe  with  it  a  semicircle  in  the  air,  and 
thns,  with  his  collected  force,  to  project  thr  discus 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degreea,  at  tile  mne  time 
springing  forward  so  at  te  fire  te  H  An  iapiMM  •( 
nk  WMM  Mj.  DiHom  *  vasto  conton[wt  tw 
Inne,  et  fpae  prnwqiritnr.**   (Sutius,  I.  c.) 

Sometimes  a  luavy  nia.»s  of  n  spherical  form 
((T<^^oI)  wan  u-sed  iiistind  of  a  dijciis,  as  when  the 
(Jreek?  at  the  funeral  iramesi  oontcrKlr  d  f  r  a  lump 
of  iron,  which  was  to  be  given  to  bint  who  could 
throw  it  inrthest.  (77.  xxiii  88«— 84f.)  The 
WH  perforated  m  tiie  eeotM^  ■•  that  a  npe  er 
thong  might  be  naaed  thiWfh  and  mad  fa  tfaeiiw 
ing  it.  (Eratosth.  ed.  Bemhardy,  p.  251.)  In  this 
form  the  discobolia  is  still  practised  by  the  moun- 
titinecr^  of  the  canton  of  A[>[»eii7.ell,  in  SwiUi  r- 
land.  They  meet  twice  a  year  to  thruw  ruund 
stones  of  great  weight  and  size.  This  they  do  tiy 
a  sudden  leap  and  forcible  swinging  ef  the  wholo 
body.  The  tame  stone  k  taken  bj  aU*  as  in  the 
oaaeof  tbeucieBtdiicnaand«d>kt;  hewhoaende 
it  to  th«  grcateet  dittanca  leoritea  a  faiUie  finat. 
The  stone  is  lifted  as  high  ai  the  rik'ht  shiitddor 
{•uf  wofideut  ;  KartffuMoto,  IL  xxiii.  431 )  before 
lieiiiir  projected.  (Khel,  Sduldenmg  der  Otfnrg§- 
vuiker  der  fkJiicrilz,  i.  p.  174.)  [J.  Y.J 

DISPENSATOH.  [Caixjulator.] 
DITHYRAMBUS.  ICaonoa.] 
DI7BBS0RIUM.  [Cavpona.] 
DIVIDI'CULUM.  [AaoMMwrm^ 

114,  a.] 

DIVINA'TTO  is  nceonlin?  to  Cicero  (At 
Divinai,  i.  IJ,  a  presension  and  a  knowledge  of 
future  things  ;  or,  accordinif  to  Chri-sipjMis  (Cic. 
D«  DivmaL  \L  6'Ay,  a  power  in  man  which  foresees 
and  explains  those  li^na  wbkh  the  gods  throw  in 
hit  mgr,  and  the  dinner  nnet  thaKfim  know  the 
dispositian  of  the  geds  tnwmdi  men,  the  hn|wit  ef 
their  iiurii,  and  by  what  means  these  <(Ipis  are  ti> 
be  obtained.  Acerirdirif;  to  this  latter  detiiiition, 
the  me.anint;  of  the  Latin  word  divinatio  is  nar- 
rower than  that  of  the  Ureek  fiai^m%  in  as  much 
as  the  latter  signifies  any  means  by  which  the 
decrees  of  the  gods  can  be  discovered,  the  natural 
as  well  at  the  eitificial ;  that  is  to  say,  the  seen 
and  the  oracles,  where  the  will  of  the  godt  it  re- 
vealed by  inspiration,  as  well  at  the  divinatlo  in 
the  sense  of  Chrysippus.  In  the  one,  man  is  the 
passive  medium  throuch  which  the  deity  reveals 
the  future  ;  while  in  the  other,  man  discovers  it 
by  hit  own  skill  (a  ex(>ericiicc,  without  anj  pre* 
tension  to  inspiration.  As,  however,  the  eMT  cr 
Tttr  t  n-at  alto  frai|uantlr  ciuied  dinnnt,  wa  dnll 
ucu^  under  Ak  bioad,  ar  aom  w  mU  ai  of  other 
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kinds  of  divinatio.  The  subject  of  oracles  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  separate  article.  [URACULI'M.] 

TIm  belief  that  the  decrees  of  the  divine  will 
w^re  occasioinally  rcv.'.ilcd  by  the  deity  hiinsflf,  or 
ouuld  be  discovered  ity  certain  iudividuala,  is  one 
whicli  tlw  liunai  mtimm  of  aatiqiiitjr  had,  in 
fnrniii'ni  with  inanv  other  nations,  tiefnre  tho 
itiuiiiitnciit  (>(  n  certain  degree  of  intellectual  culti- 
vatioM.  In  early  ages  such  a  belief  WM  Mtoral, 
ami  [MTliajis  fouiul.'d  on  the  ftn-lini;  of  a  ven,*  close 
connection  bvtux>«n  man,  God,  and  nature.  But 
m  the  coime  of  time,  when  man  becvDe  nun  ae« 
quaiiited  with  the  laws  of  nature,  this  belief  was 
abandoned,  at  least  by  the  more  enligbteoed  minda» 
while  the  nmlthadea  eHll  ceatmued  lo  adhere  to 

it  ;  aiul  tl\e  ^'i>\  crimu'iit*,  geoiiii;  the  atlvantiiges  \o 
be  derived  from  it,  not  only  twuutenaaccd,  but  eu> 
eounged  end  eoppoited  it. 

The  seers  or  ftd>'T«»$,  who,  under  the  dirtvt  influ- 
eu4»  of  the  gods,  cbiedy  thai  of  ApoUo,  announced 
the  future,  seem  originally  to  htm  been  connected 
with  certain  places  where  oracles  were  given  ;  but 
in  subsequent  times  they  formed  a  distinct  class  of 
persona,  independent  of  any  locality  ;  one  of  them 
is  Calchas  in  the  Homerie  poenu.  ApoUo,  the 
gitd  (if  prophecT,  was  penerally  the  source  from 
w  Uich  the  s<'t  r.>,  oa  well  .u  othvc  diviners,  derived 
their  knowledge.  In  many  faatiliei  of  t^rs  the 
Ml  spired  kiuiwlidgc  of  the  futnrp  was  considered 
to  be  hereditary,  and  tu  he  trauaUiitted  from  father 
to  S4)n.  To  tnese  families  belonged  the  lamids 
(Paus.  iii.  11.  §  %  &e.  ;  Bockh,  ad  Fiml.  Ol  vi. 
p.  152),  who  from  Ulympia  spread  over  a  con- 
•ideimblo  nut  of  Oieece;  the  Bnmchidae,  nev 
Miletus  (Conon,  33)  ;  the  riimolpids  at  Athens 
and  Eletuis  ;  the  Cly  tiads  (Faus.  vi  J  7.  §  4 ),  the 
Telliada  (Herad.  viiL  97  ;  Paiia.  x.  1.  §  4,  &c  ; 
Herod,  ix.  37),  the  Acarnatiian  seers,  and  others. 
Some  of  these  families  retained  their  celebrity 
till  a  very  late  period  of  Otecian  history.  The 
mantcis  made  their  fOfebtioM  eith^  when  re- 
quested to  di>  BO  on  important  emerj^eneies,  or 
tlicy  auuio  llum  spontaneously  whenever  tliey 
thought  it  necessar}',  cither  to  pcevent  tone 
calamity  or  to  stimulate  their  countr}'m^n  to  some- 
thing bcneficioL.  The  civil  govermueut  of  Athenit 
not  only  tolerated,  but  protected  and  honoured 
them  ;  and  Cicero  (De  Divinat.  i.  43)  says,  that 
(he  manteis  were  present  in  all  the  public  astiem- 
Idiee  of  the  Athenians.  (Compora  Arietoph.  JPamt 
1025,  with  the  Schol.  ;  \ub.  82&,  Ac  and  the 
Schol  }  Lycttiy.  «.  LeoenU.  p.  196.)  Along  with 
the  seers  we  may  also  mention  the  Baeidee  and 
the  Sibyllae.  rjoth  existed  frojn  a  very  remote' 
time,  and  were  distinct  from  the  loanteis  so  far  as 
they  pretended  to  deritre  their  knowledge  of  the 
future  from  sacred  hooks  (xpv<Tnoi)  which  they 
constdted,  and  which  were  in  some  places,  as  at 
Athens  and  Rome,  kept  by  the  government  or 
■ODM  wperial  officers,  in  the  acropdui  nod  in  the 
most  revered  fiancttiary.  Bacis  wns,  according  to 
Puusauiius  (x.  12.  ^  U  J  compare  with  iv.  27.  §  2), 
in  Boeotia  a  general  name  for  a  man  inspired 
by  nymphs.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (y^ir, 
1009)  aiid  Aclian  {V.  If,  xii.  3o)  meiuiua  three 
original  Dacides,  one  of  Eleon  in  Boeotia,  a  second 
tif  Athf^ir-i,  tuid  a  third  of  Caphys  in  Arcadia. 
(Cuun>are  .\rjsl«ph.  JiomU.  123,  yytt,  Aves,  S63  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  u  398.)  Prom  thceo  thxoe 
l!ri(  i  lr  5  ri)!  others  were  said  to  Lo  descended,  and 
tu  havtt  derived  their  name.    Antichatee  (llerod. 
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v.  43X  Muweus  (Herod,  vii.  6),  EocMi*  «^  Cjpne 
(Pans.  X.  12.  f  6),  and  Lyeoa,  warn  of  Poniim 

(Paus.  I.  e.)f  prvbably  belonged  to  the  Ba.  idt-s. 
The  Si  by  I  hie  were  prophetic  ■(Winm,  fPoiimbij  at 
Asiatic  origin,  whose  peculiar  cwComi  BMHH  to 

have  been  to  wander  with  their  sacred  bookj  &i>aa 
place  i'>  yh\e--.    If  I. IT.  i.  7.)  Aolian  (  K.  //.  xii.  3A) 
states  tliai,  acconimg  to  same  autbora,  tbere  wm 
four  Sibyllae,  —  the  Erythraean,  the  Samiaa.  the 
Etfvptian,  and  the  Sardiniiin  ;  hut   that  'ahi-T» 
iiUded  i»ix  mure,  among  whom  th^^rc  i&a.^ 
called  the  Ctmiaean,  and  another  called  tbe  Jewish 
Sibylla.    Compare  Suida.«  '  *  r.  Sx^uXAai),  and 
Pausanias  (x.  12),  who  ha«  devoted  a  wbolo 
tor  to  the  Sibyllae,  m  whi^  howerer,  hm  dMO  nal 
clearly  distinguish  between  the  Sibyllas  pri">iierir 
ao  called,  and  other  women  who  txavellefl  mJbmt 
and  made  the  prophetw  nrt  thov  fmrfnMooo^  mnl 
who  (Mx-ni  to  have  been  ver)  iimnertias  in  all  part* 
of  the  ancient  world.  (Clem.  Alex.  JUtrum.  i.  31  St.) 
The  SibyUa  whoee  books  funed  n»  gfemt  aa  im- 
portance at  Rome,  was,  according  to  Vacro  (mfi 
Ladunt,  L  6),  the  £r)-thraean  :  th«  booka  which 
she  was  said  to  have  sold  to  one  of  the  TarqoiiM, 
were  carefully  oincealed  from  the  pablic,  and  onlj 
accessible  to  the  duumvirs.    The  early  «*xiste«ire 
of  the  Sibyllae  is  not  as  certain  aa  tha.i  of  tie 
Baeideft  ;  but  in  some  legends  of  a  lsU«  date,  tb^r 
occur  even  in  the  period  prcTiotts  to  the  rr>.j;i.Q 
war,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  max  early 
period  every  town  in  Greece  had  its  proplMMMO  h^ 
some  Biu  iH  or  Sibylla.  (I'  l      /  r.)    They  .<»*^ni  to 
have  retained  their  celebrity  down  to  the  tune  oS 
Antioehn  and  DemetriniL  (See  Niebvluv  JKML  ^ 

Jtornt\  L  p.  .^03,  &e.) 

Besides  these  more  res|iectable  pnK»lurt«  and 
prophetesses,  there  weie  nnmben  of  airmen  of  am 

interior  order  (x/"j<rH»A^J>o» K  who  made  it  tbeir 
business  to  explain  all  sorts  ot  cigna,  and  to  teO 
fortunes.  They  were,  howeiw,  more  partiralacif 
popular  with  the  lower  orders,  who  arc  eTciywhcfw 
iiHi't  ready  to  l>e!ieve  what  is  most  marrelWxt*  and 
least  entitled  to  belief.  Tiiis  cbis  of  diriacra, 
bowe^ver,  does  not  leem  to  have  existed  until  a 
comparatively  late  jwriod  (Thucyd.  ii.  21  :  Ar^^toph. 
Avejt^  Sd7,  /'o^i  ^M^t  1034,  &LC.),  and  to  itave  Uvita 
looked  ttiwn,  even  bf  tho  Oieeki  theoiaelyea,  m 
nuisances  to  the  public 

These  soothsayers  lead  us  naturally  to  tlie  mode 
of  dinnation,of  whielMneb  freqoent  use  was  a9«d« 
by  the  ancients  in  all  the  affairs  of  puiilic  and 
private  life,  and  which  chieitj  consisted  in  the  in> 
terpretation  ef  namberiem  wigim  and  pIiciMmMDn. 
No  puMic  undertakliiji  of  any  coiiM^juence  w<i.r 
ever  entered  upon  by  the  Greeks  and  Jjomani* 
withoQt  eonioltug  the  will  of  the  gods,  hj  tAmn- 
ing  the  signs  which  they  sent,  espn-tially  thov  in 
the  sacrifices  offer^  Cor  the  poipoae,  and  by  whiclt 
they  were  thought  to  indicftie  the  tticoem  or  the 
failure  of  the  miderttkiqg.  For  this  kind  of  drri- 
iiation  no  divine  inspiration  was  thought  necessarr', 
but  merely  experience  and  a  certaiu  knowledge 
acquired  bj  routine  ;  and  althoqgfa  in  some  caeen 
priests  were  appointed  for  the  pnrpose  of  ohs^  rrin^ 
and  explaining  signs  [Auoua;  HaKL'^rsaJ,  yet 
on  any  onddai  emeigency,  eepedally  in  |ici««le 
aflfuirs,  any  one  who  met  with  something  extraor- 
dinary, might  act  as  bis  own  mterpceter.  The 
principiu  signs  by  wbieh  dm  foda  wen  thevfrht  to 
declare  their  will,  were  things  ctmrccted  with 
ofi'exing  <oi  aacrificei,  the  flight  and  voi^  of  lurds* 
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a1  I'nlj  cf  natural  phenomena^  fMdJaUy  M  vdl 
H  cxBiBtdioaiy,  and  dreanu. 
The  hhtyimian  of  «giM  of  Um  fint  dan 

{itptfuarrfia  or  !c^o<rKO«'(a,  ham^jidum  or  ars 
liritfpibiBaXwa^anfwrding  to  Aeachylus  (PnoRMtA. 

AcX  «>•  ietauian  of  flwpirtheQa.   It  Mama 
w  ittfe  Wd  moat  cultimtid  bjr  the  Etnucana, 
iKoog  vhon  it  waa  raiaed  into  a  complete  acience, 
lai  fen  vbom  it  paaacd  to  the  Romana.  Sacri- 
ioi  «M  either  o^md  fer  the  apedal  pvpeae  of 
cgficsltin?  the  tr"*3s,  or  in  the  ordinarr  war  ;  hut 
both  C3AC9  the  signs  were  observed,  and  when 
ik^  VCR  propitioua,  the  aacrifiee  wwm  mid  koAAk- 
r^Ir.  Tbe  principal  points  that  wer*'  isrenerally  ob- 
ierred  vm,  1.  Xhe  nmniicr  in  which  tbe  victim 
ipnKked  to  Om  allK,  whether  uttering  a  soiuid 
t  EJt ;  the  fmrmcr  u-ai  considered  a  favourable 
uKMS  in  tbe  ncruice  at  tbe  Panionium.  (Strab. 
mf^SM ;  caopm  Vmm.  ir. SS.  ff  9.)   2.  Tbe 
utart  of  the  intestines  with  r»pcct  to  their  colour 
jU  aioQthiteaa  (AeacbyU  Prvmetk.  492,  &c. ; 
bop.  OriL  833)  ;  tiM  Kf«r  and  bile  wm  «f 
panifiiar  isiporlance.    fCArrr  KxT*)RfM.]  3. 
rm  mmn  of  tbe  flame  which  consumed  the 
Mifiai ^  ValduMtt^  «mI  Ar^  i>SM».  1361); 
c  -  '  .  tbe  words,  wvpofuufTtitt^  ifiwvpa  (rfjfiara^ 
fA«}wt4  0i|ficra.    That  the  imoke  riaing  from 
tka  alH^  tM  fibatioD,  and  Tarioos  other  things 
c^ned  to  the  goda,  were  likewise  considered 
**  «         through  which  the  v>nll  of  the  gods 
VRltt  bt  leaned,   is    clear  from  the  namoa, 
'afofurttla^  Ti  iflTiiigiBrriiifii^  Kptdo/uo^tict^  and 
•iJitia.    E«pccial  care  \4*aa  also  taken  during  a 
•enfee,  thdt  no  inauspicious  or  frivolous  words 
we  nUend  by  any  of  the  bystanden :  hence  the 
idwiwttiocif  rf  tl-j.»  priests,  <u<^^ifTTe  ntif!  fuf^r/fifn, 
<*  f  j>aT€,  au^aTf^/av«t0  Umipui^  and  others  ;  tor 
expromna  vem  not  onfy  thm^t  to  pol- 
lutf  a-id  pfrjfane  t^e  snrrcd  net,  but  to  be  unlocky 
(oiw^iutia,  Khni^*St  ^'^M^s  ^sfni^  or 
JpHPiil.  OL  H  119  ;  Hon.  Ail  41). 
Tt«  art  of  Intery>reting  siv::-^   f  thr-  ?(  rond  class 
<ah«l  OMfrioTirl^  oiytrriiiiii  or  auancium.  It 
tha  ftoMr,  connoD  to  Oreaka  and  Ro- 
■Jm,  tut  was  nerer  developed  into  so  complete 
«  9<taa  by  tbe  fonner  as  by  the  latter ;  nor  did  it 
****ttiBthe  Bune  degree  of  impoftnea  in  Oteaee 
«  it  did  at  Rome.    [Alour.]    The  Greiks, 
aberving  the  flight  of  birdi,  turned  their 
■Hto«irda  the  north,  and  then  a  bird  appearing 
^  the  right  («aM),  especially  aa  ei^le,  a  heron,  or 
was  a  ikvoarable  sign  (Horn.  II.  xir. 
274,  rxiT.  310,  (Jd.  xv.  524)  ;  while  birds  ap- 
to  the  left  (west)  were  considered  as  un- 
^7  "igi*   (Horn-  IL  xiL  201,  230  ;  Fcstus, 
1  r.  Smitne  Amt,)    Sometimes  the  meare  appcor- 
«f  a  bird  «aa  thought  suffldnt:  im»  the 
Atkfttai})  alwnys  cnngiderwl  the  appeartmce  of  an 
«*1  SI  s  iutky  sign ;  henoe  the  proverb,  y^Mu^ 
nrorv, theovlla  Mt,** !.«.  ve  have  good  luck. 
'Hk«r  inimalt  appearii^?  iTDfTp»*rtHly,  eBpccially 
t^tdka  on  tbair  rood  (^i^ta  cvftdoJia)^  were 

it  wntaa- 

iwted  s  Very  unlucky  omm,  when  a  weasel  ap- 
Mnd  donng  the  aaaenibl  j  of  the  people.  ( AxistopL 
^  T«&>  8«pmiikm«rtiia1ciiid  an  tiai 
^  »ith  in  »everal  European  countries.  Various 
'f^  meaoi  wen  naed  to  aaocrtain  the  will  of  the 
w»A  aa  the  aityiyiarrsfat  or  diTinatiaa  by 
I  ^>ti)r  stravionredlwitron  ;  the  ^Xvtf8^tarrc/a, 

^7  oimigtte£Bani«iuflb  nebad  lead  famed) 
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the  /SoTovo^icuTcfo,  or  divination  by  TXTiting  ooe^ 
own  name  on  herbs  and  leavea,  which  were  then 
exposed  to  the  wted,  fte. 

Of  jfn^ter  importance  than  the  appearance  (rf*  anl* 
mala,  at  least  to  the  Greeks,  were  the  phenomena 
in  tiie  heavens,  particularly  during  any  public 
transaction.  They  were  not  only  observea  and 
interpreted  by  privntc  individuals  in  their  own 
a&ira,  but  by  the  public  magistrates.  The  Spartan 
ephoTB,  as  we  lean  fimn  Plutarch  (Agtmill')^ 
made  regular  observations  in  the  heavens  evoy 
ninth  year  during  the  night  ;  and  the  £amily  of 
the  Pytkuitaa,  of  Athens,  mode  similar  observ- 
ations every  year  before  the  theoris  set  sail  for 
Delos.  (MiiUer,  iAn-tow^  iL  2.  §  U.)  Among 
the  unlndEj  pliHiiwnena  in  the  beavena  {hoajt/uim, 
sujna^  or  portenta)  were  thunder  and  lightning 
(Aristopb.  Eode$.  793 ;  Eoatath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  u. 
104),  aa  edipae  ef  die  ann  er  naan  (Thucyd.  til 

"0>,  rnrthquakes  (Xen.  JTellen.  iy.  7.  §  4),  rain  of 
blood,  stonea,  aiilk,  (Horn. IL  xi  53|  Ac;  Cic. 
As  Dhmak  L  49).  Any  eoe  ef  tbeee  ^pm  waa 
sufficient  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  to  bn'ak 
up  the  assembly  of  the  people.  (ScUimann,  D« 
QmiL  AA.  p.  146.  fte.  imnaL)  In  eonnon  life, 
things  apparently  of  no  importance,  when  occurring 
at  a  critical  moment,  were  thought  by  the  ancients 
to  be  signs  sent  by  the  ^ods,  from  which  conclusions 
m%bt  be  drawn  wheeling  the  ftrtmn.  Amongtheae 
common  occnrrences  we  may  mention  snoozing 
(Horn.  Od.  xviL  5{J1,  with  the  note  ol  Kut»t.ith.  • 
Xen.  Anab.  iii  2,  §  9 ;  Plut.  ThemiM,  13  ;  Ovid, 
IftrM.  1.0,  151  ;  Propcrt  ii.  2.  33),  twinkling 
of  the  eyes  (Theocrit.  iii.  37  ;  Plaut.  Psrud.  L  % 
105  ;  compare  Wiistemann,  ad  Theoerit,  1.  e\ 
tir  VUnLT  of  the  rrtr?,  and  numberless  other  things 
which  wc  cannot  hero  enumerate.  Some  of  ttMSU 
have  ntained  their  significanee  widi  the  anpeiw 
stitious  multitude  dowi  to  the  present  <^ar. 

The  art  of  interpreting  dreams  (oy«ipoiroAia), 
whieh  had  pnhably  bean  faitndneed  nto  Evrapa 
from  Ask,  where  it  is  still  a  universal  practice, 
»>erus  in  the  Homeric  age  to  have  been  held  in 
high  eateem ;  for  dreama  were  aaid  to  he  ioit  by 
Zeus.  (Horn.  //.  i.  ii.  init ,  Od.  iv.  841,  xix, 
467.)  In  iubsequeut  times,  that  class  of  diviners 
who  oeeopied  dwnadve*  widi  the  interpntatimi  of 
dreanis,  seems  to  have  been  very  niunerous  and 
popular ;  but  they  nerer  enjoyed  any  protection 
from  the  state,  and  were  only  resorted  to  by  pri- 
Tate  individaala.  Some  persons  are  Mid  to  have 
gained  their  livelihood  by  this  profession.  (Plot. 
Aridid,  27.)  liespecting  the  oracles  which  were 
obtained  by  peang  *  ^hk  and  dzeaniiig  in  a 

temple,  see  OraCULUM. 

Pt>r  further  inf<ffmation  concerning  the  ait  of 
diTination  in  gaoanl,  see  Cicero'ji  work,  J)c  Dim- 
nnff'on*.  The  fuu^ticfi  of  tho  Greeks  is  treated  of 
at  some  length  by  Wachsmutb  {HeUm.  AUertk. 
il  2.  p.  259,  &C.,  voL  ii.  p.  585,  2d  edit)  Com- 
pare Tfiirlwall^  Hist  nf'f;rrrrr,  i.  p,  20G,  SiC 

The  word  divinatio  was  used  in  a  particnkr 
manner  hy  the  Reaana  aa  n  law-term,  wUdt  re* 
quires  some  explanation.  If  in  any  case  two  or 
nuffe  accusers  came  fcnward  against  one  and  the 
mate  {ndividnal,  ft  waa,  aa  tbe  pfaiaae  tan,  daoUMT  » 
6y  divindiu),  who  should  be  the  chief  or  real  ac- 
cuser, whom  the  others  then  joined  aa  iubacrip* 
tores  t  i-  hy  putting  th^  namei  la  Aa  ehaige 
brought  against  the  offender.  This  transaction,  by 
whiui  cue  oC  aevaml  aocniem  waa  lelected  to  con* 
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dnct  the  aanuftbon,  wu  called  diriMUaa,  m  Um 
oucition  hers  «m  boI  aboat  ftctt,  b«t  almt  tHBe> 
taing  whicli  was  to  be  doM,  and  which  could  not 
W  found  out  by  witnctMs  or  written  docomentt  ; 
•o  tluu  the  judices  had,  as  it  were,  to  divine  the 
course  which  they  hod  to  take.  (Ascon.  m  Atyitm. 
ad  Cic.  fh'rimjt.  in  Cure.  p.  9f>.  ed.  Ordli.)  Hpticp 
the  oration  ot  Cicerav  in  which  be  tries  to  show  thut 
Ih^  and  aoi  CiaciliM  Ni||«r,  ought  to  conduct 
the  acnisntion  against  Vrrrr  s,  ih  lall*  d  r>tvinotia 
IN  C'Mcdtum.  Compare  c  io  and  20  of  the  oration, 
and  Goliins,  ii.  4. 

invrsOH.  [Ambitits.] 
D 1 S  U  H  i  1  ir  M,  divorce.  1 .  Ganx.  The  terra 
Ibr  lliM  act  was  kir4x*r^it  or  kriiwtii^is^  the  former 
denoting  the  act  of  n  wife  tearing  her  htishand,  and 
the  latter  thut  <>f  a  husband  di«nissing  his  wife. 
(Dam.  A  On^t.  p.  865,  &  JVaMr.  pp.  1862,  1966.) 
Tlii>  only  Ort'.  k  sLitcs  rt-sfircting  whow  laws  of 
divorce  we  have  any  knowltdge,  are  Athens  and 
Sparta.  In  VMhilaietthe1aw,it  appears,  pcfmiMeil 
both  huf1»and  .111(1  «  ifo  to  call  for  and  oirt  ci  a  divorro, 
though  it  was  much  easier  for  a  husband  to  get  rid 
of  htt  wife  than  for  a  wife  to  get  rid  of  her  Inutend. 
The  law  at  Athens  allowed  a  man  to  divorce  liis 
wife  without  ceremony,  simply  by  his  act  of  sending 
her  out  of  his  house  (^Ksrtfiirffa',  &a-oirc/iir«u'),  but 
he  was  bound  to  restore  to  her  the  dowry  which  she 
liud  Itruiistht  to  hiin,  or  to  poy  h»T  the  intfnst  of 
niite  oboli  per  drachnja  every  motith,  and  in  ad- 
ditloa  to  this,  to  provide  for  her  maintanaaaa. 
(Demo<ith  <-  Wf/^T  i»  \  It  would,  however, 

seem  that  n  iiu.'^band  thus  dismissing  hia  wife, 
ntaaOy  did  so  in  the  prcsoiu-p  of  witnesses.  (Ly- 
sias,  e.  AleHt.  p.  .'itl.)  What  bctume  of  the 
children  in  such  a  cose  is  not  mentioned,  but  it 
b  probable  that  tlitj  maabcd  with  the  father.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  wife  wi«ht'd  to  leave  her  hu». 
band,  she  was  obliged  in  person  to  appear  before 
the  atdioa  and  to  delivar  ap  ta  him  a  awoMrial 
C()Mtairunj;r  the  rwi^oiis  why  she  wished  to  be  di- 
vorced. (Flut.  Aldb.  8.)  She  bad  to  conduct  her 
caw  qvHa  dona,  ftr  at  the  wai  in  her  hnri)aad>i 
power  80  long  as  the  vonlict  was  not  given,  no  one 
had  a  right  to  come  fiorward  aad  plead  her  case.  If 
hoA  paraci  apaed  upon  a  divacce,  no  Ihrther  pro- 
ceedings were  required,  mutual  consent  being  suf- 
fietent  to  diMolveamarrisge.  finiifeaa  paitr  ob- 
jected, an  aetaon  (4»M^tt«**  or  teaXcffswf  Mnr) 
might  be  brought  against  the  other :  the  proceed- 
ings in  such  a  oaae,  however,  are  unknown.  (Heff- 
ter,  Atken.  Gmiehttvtrf.  pp.  250,  414  ;  Meier,  AU. 
Proc  p.  413, 

At  Sparti,  it  seems,  a  man  might  dismiss  bis  wife, 
if  siic  boru  him  no  issue.  (Herod,  v.  39,  vi.  61.) 

Cbarondas,  in  his  legidatm  at  Thari^  had  per- 
mitted divorce,  but  his  law  wuai  sul>«i(>f]uentlr  modi- 
fied by  the  addition,  that  if  divorced  persons  should 
inA  to  many  again,  Ibey  should  not  be  allowed  to 
many  a  person  younger  than  the  one  from  whom  he 
(or  she)  bad  been  SMarated.   (Diod.  xii.  18.) 

A  woman,  after  Mr  dtrofca,  retarnad  ta  the 
house  of  her  father,  or  of  thnt  relative  who  was 
under  obligation  to  protect  her  if  she  had  never 
heen  married  at  alL  leleranee  to  her  he  waa 
]v  r  h  rpi  ( l^L-raoBth.  e.  X,arr.  p.  1  >'r2  )  [I,.  S.] 
AN.  The  word  dwortiun  signified  ge- 
nerally a  aeparatkn,  and,  in  a  special  aenaa,  a  dia- 
solutiun  of  marriage.  A  Roman  niarria^f  was  dis- 
solved bj  the  death  of  the  wife  or  husband,  and  by 
in  tha  liirtima  «f  tha  hariamd  Md  wi£f9. 
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The  ttatcmeirt  of  Plutarch  (JiomwL  22)  tkat  tise 
hariNmd  akoe  had  originally  the  powrer  of  edfcctef 

a  divorce  may  be  true  ;  hut  we  cmnsot  r*-]y  al- 
together on  such  an  authority.  In  tbe  amna  mm- 
vcntio  in  maunm,one  might  suf^ioea  tiiaft  ft  wamMi 
oould  not  efii^  a  divorce  withoot  tlie  cimaent  «f 
her  hnshand,  but  a  passage  of  (Jatna  (L  137)  aeems 
to  say,  that  the  couventio  in  mamun  did  not  Unit 
the  wife>  fipeedom  of  divorce  at  tJhe  time  when 
Oaius  WTDte  (Bricking,  Instii,  I  229.  n.  3>.  Th* 
passage  of  DKmys'nn  {Aaiuf.  J{om.  ii.  2o/,  in  watiro 
M  tmia  ef  nurrkfe  by  confiureatioi,  dadnnaa  ifcat 
the  marriage  could  not  l»c  d-j^  rh^d. 

As  the  essential  part  of  a  mamago  ara*  tbe  €xm~ 
sent  and  conjugal  afiiection  of  tha  pMtia^  it  «na 
considered  that  this  affection  was  neccaaary  to  hs 
contiooaDce,  and  acoiffdingly  either  tmtw  ma^ti 
dedan  hia  ar  bar  inlaati<m  la  tealW  thm  mm- 

nection.  No  judicial  decree,  aiif!  rs  -  rfr-recre 
of  any  public  auth(»itT,  was  reqaiMto  to  diaooire  a 
marrtage^  raufiaailiM,  of  omuae^  vaqniroA  the 
(dtisent  of  those  in  whostt  powt  r  they  wc-re.  Tb? 
first  inatance  of  divorce  at  K<me  ia  aaid  to  ba^a 
oeearred  aboal  a.  c  SM,  when  Spi  OanflisM  R^p 
put  away  his  wife  (A.  OelL  iv.  3,  xriL  21  ; 
Val.  Max.  il  I.  i  4)  on  the  groond  of  barrec- 
ness :  it  ia  added  that  his  oondoct  was  gvncnll^ 
condemned.  The  real  meaning  of  tbe  atory  le 
explained  hy  Sa\'ignT  with  bis 
{Mttckri/}^  ice.  Tul.  V.  p.  2';y). 

Towards  the  latter  part  ot  tfca 
under  the  enip-rf\  divnn-r?  became  Tety  camUKWi ; 
aiui  m  liic  i.-.iie  ot  mamaires,  where  we  a.>is.niDM 
that  there  was  rto  wNlsantio  in  manum,  th«re  waa 
no  particular  form  rrr^nirr  l  Cn  Pitnipemss  di- 
vorced his  wife  Mucia  for  alleged  adultery,  aoid  hia 
conduct  was  apprvred  (Ciei  arf  Ati,  L  1%  1S>| 
and  Cicero  ^prakd  of  Paula  Valeria  (ud  Fas^ 
Yiii.  7)  as  being  ready  to  senre  her  haalamd,  oca 
hw  ralani  from  nia  provmee,  with  netiaa  af  divanab 
(Compare  Juv.  vi.  2*34,  &:c.  ;  Mart,  vi.  7.^  CIcit* 
himaelf  divorced  hia  wife  Terentia,  after  living  with 
her  thirty  yean,  and  mamad  a  ynmg  waaMB 
whom  he  also  divorced  (Plut  OV.  41).  Cato  t!i^ 
younger  divonied  hia  wife  Mareia,  tiwt  hia  ftitnd 

If  M^A^MM^MM    null  t  I      *l  \  ■!■  III  ^1 1\  \  ■ 

rtucuuami  vqgn*  many  aar  ann  nava  cnunran  ay 

her  ;  for  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  atoiy.  (  Plat. 
Oat,  Mm,  25.)  If  a  husband  divorced  his  wife,  the 
wife^  doe,  as  a  general  rale,  was  reetored  (Doa]  ; 
and  the  same  was  the  case  when  the  divaaaa  laek 

place  by  mutual  consent.  As  divorce  b»v-*me  m<?re 
common,  attempts  were  made  to  chixk  it  imit- 
rectly,  by  aSxiag  pacanmry  peoaltiea  or  peconimy 
loss  on  the  pwty  whose  m'idtirt  rendered  the  divoriv 
nucessary.  This  wa»  pan  oi  tnc  obje^  of  the  hsx 
Papia  Poppoi  a,  and  ef  tha  rules  as  to  tha  raimia 
dotis,  and  judicium  mortim.  There  was  the  re- 
tuntio  dotis  propter  liberos,  wheu  the  divorce  wae 
caused  hy  the  ftidt  of  tha  wife,  or  of  her  father,  hi 
whose  power  she  was:  three  sixths  of  the  dm  iras 
the  liinit  of  what  could  be  so  retained.  On 


a  sitth   ]<:\rt  mic^t  he   rrt.iTTnYl  ;  in   th''   cr.^--  nf 

matters  morum  ieviorum,  one  eighth.  The  huaband, 
when  hi  fait,  was  poained  hy  brfag  lujuiiad  ta 

ri  tiirn  the  dos  earlier  than  it  vrru  tl.rrwise  l*- 
tomable.  After  the  divorce,  either  party  m^ht 
marry  again.    (Sueton.  At^.  54.) 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppaca,  a  freed  woman  who 
had  mamed  her  patronus  could  not  divorre  her- 
self i  there  appean  to  have  heen  no  other  claes  of 
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•f  ■arriage  by  eon- 

therp  wxTC  the  fonns  of 


snbj«ctad  l»  this  imMv»dly,  (1%  24. 

I.  i  1.) 
CocnsptaAiig  to  the 

Str-  .'wt!i>  and  cwmt:*!, 
divjfce  bj  diduTcmcio  and  retnandpotiow  Aceord- 
i:«  u>  Festns  (». «.  X>i^lwwlib),  diffiwTMtiii  WMa 
knii  «f  reli>;!iKis  oeremoDT  so  called,  **  quia  fiebnt 
lUto  adhibiux,"  by  which  a  marriage  was  diu- 
tdfti ;  aad  Phttanek  (QmsmI  Amk.  50)  hae  been 
a^po»?d  to  allude  to  this  corcmony  in  tho  case  of 
Ik  iimce  between  the  ttaaum  diaiit  and  his  wife. 
It  ii  Mod  Aat  originally  marriages  eonlraetad  by 
tt'if-inrsxtlii  were  indisioluble  ;  and  in  a  lat<^r  a^rc, 
tiat  vas  tbc  case  with  the  marriage  of  the  daaiea 
mmiOdLm.  15),  wt»  ma  nanied  hy  eonfiw- 
:«a>tia.    In  the  case  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  the 
aoihoriaed  the  divorce.    A  marriage  by 
waa  dissolred  by  remandpatio  (Fettua, 
«  MtMtmtipatam).    In  other  casea,  le»s  cere- 
siaoy  was  ns^d  ;  bat  j«till  some  distinct  notice  or 
dnlafmtkMi  iA  mleutioa  wa«  uecei^ary  t^  constitute 
«  fSvocca :  tha  mpk  fiwt  of  eitber  party  con- 
ir»ciir>?  aTTotbfT  rnarria^e  wtw  not  a  h^-il  divorce. 
(Cic  Ural.  L  40.)    The  ceremoioy  of  breaking  the 
vtftiides  tabml/te  (Tacit.  Amm.  sl  SO),  AT  of  taking 
t*!  \.  \  s  '>{  the  hoTue  from  the  woman  and  tuniins^ 
L-  r       &f  doon,  were  probably  coo^dered  to  be 
a.ts  oi  thcBMelTes  significant  cnottgh,  tbongfa  it 
cay  be  pimmed  that  they  were  generally  arcnm- 
paoied  with  dedarauons  that  could  not  be  mis- 
MiuilusiL  Tbe  gencfal  pfaetiea  was  apparailly 
to  4eIiTer  a  writtcu  notice,  and  perhaps  to  assign  a 
reaHo.   In  the  caw  of  Paula  Valeria,  mentioned 
by  Cinn,  no  waswn  waa  asrignod.   By  tbe  Lex 
'  lU  dp  Adulteni*.  it  was  provided  that  there 
i^cold  be  seven  witneMes  to  a  divorce^  Roman 
odaoB  «r  Ml  1^  (/M^eref),  and  «  fiaednun  of 
tlte^p^sAamadathadima.   (IHf.  24,  tit  2. 

Vwia  tbe  early  Christian  emperors,  the  power 
of  divotte  remained,  as  before,  subject  to  the  ob- 
twaace  of  certain  forms.  Justinian  restricted  tbe 
frutr  ef  divoroe,  both  on  the  part  of  the  bosbend 
snd  the  wife,  to  certain  cases,  and  he  did  not  allow 
s  drrtxee  even  by  the  cnnsent  of  both  parties,  unless 
the  object  of  the  partitfs  was  to  live  a  life  of  clias- 
titv;  a  ooneession  OMdft  to  tho  Ofiaiont  flf  bis 
CVirtixT  subjects. 

Tbe  temi  repadiujn,  it  is  said,  properly  applies  to 
a  TQsirisge  oalf  awlBaetod  (MATRiMONirsf],  and 


dirflrtium  to  an  R(tn:i!  mn'-nage  (Diir  ^jO  tit.  If], 
kl^^li)!)  ;  but  somctuaes  divortium  aud  m- 

piaiM  t<i  crpresa  a  divorce  am,  nnncium  rrmit 
kise,  divortium  £scere  ;  and  the  form  of  words 
^gbt  be  ao  »hm^**Tm»  tm  iSbi  babata,  tnas 

reitiM  a^to."  (C-c  PkU.  iL2fl  ;  Pl.int.  .irvj>f,ii. 
iii.  l47^^rhii«w.  ii.  1.         The  phrases  used  to 

sw,  ronufitiare  repudiuin,  repudium  reniittere, 
dw-je,  and  repudMce  ;  and  the  form  of  words 
■igkbe,  "CsDditlaBataa  aott  trtsr*  (Dig.  24. 

W.  2  ;  TJlp.  Fratf.  vL  ;  Hcinecc.  St/ntatfma  ;  Cod. 

lii  U,  and  34 Beia,  Dot  R'omitche  PriwiredU  ; 
■i  « ts  tba  later  Roman  Law,  Thibaut,  SynUtn^ 
4c.  9th  td.)  [G.  L.] 

IK)  CAN  A  (tA  idir ara,  from  Sofft^f,  a  beam) 
toi  ai  ancient  symbolical  representation  of  the 
I>iBKuri  (Castor  and  Polydeuees),  at  Sparta.  It 
of  m-o  tipright  beams  with  others  laid 
I  tbcffi  tmasveisely.  (Plat.  Zte  Jaior.  FraU. 
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1.  p.  ,3G.)  This  rade  symbol  ot  fraternal  unity 
evideatly  points  U>  a  very  remote  age,  in  which 
■carcely  any  attempu  in  sculpture  can  havo  been 
made.  At  a  later  time,  when  works  of  art  wero 
introduced  into  all  the  spheres  of  (ndiaary  life, 
this  rade  and  aaciflBl  object  of  wonblp,  liHto  nuuiy 
others  of  its  kind,  ■was  not  superseded  by  a  more 
appropriate  symboL  The  Dioscuri  wart  wor^ipped 
a.>  gods  of  war,  and  w»  know  that  Ibeir  nnageo 
atcomjvinied  the  Sj>artan  kings  whenever  they 
took  the  field  against  an  enemy.  But  when  in  tho 
year  504  B.C  tba  twn  Itbiga,  dvrbif  tboir  Invn> 
sion  of  Attica,  failed  in  their  undertiJcing  on  ac- 
count of  their  secret  enmity  towards  oach  other, 
it  was  daeiead  at  Sparta,  that  in  fittare  only  one 
king  should  command  the  amy,  and  in  conse- 
quence should  only  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
images  of  the  Diosctiri.  (Herod,  v.  75.)  It  is  not 
improbable  that  these  imagoii  aeconnianjiflg  tba 
kinj^  into  the  field,  were  the  encient  Wirwo,  which 
were  now  disjointed,  so  tiiat  one  half  of  the  sym- 
bol remained  at  Sparta,  while  the  other  was  taken 
into  the  tVId  by  nne  of  the  kinr^,  Siiidas  and  tho 
Etymologicum  Magnum  (s.  v.)  ^tate  that  UKtm 
was  the  name  of  the  graves  of  the  Dioscuri  at 
Sparta,  and  derived  from  the  verb  Stxoftax.  (Mill- 
ler,  Donana,  L  5.  §  12.  note  m,  ii  10.  §  8  ;  ZoMa, 
X>e  O&e^tsesf,  p.  328.)  [L.B.] 

DOCIMA'SIA  {9oKl^laff(a).  When  any  citj- 
sen  of  Athens  was  either  appointed  by  lot,  or 
chnann  by  airfhiifo  (aXiipiirbt  kbI  mlptrit\  to  bold 
a  public  (-''.^.cf,  hf  was  obliged,  before  entering  on 
its  duties,  to  submit  to  a  docimanoj  or  scrutiny 
uto  Ua  pMivlflMa  Hfr  and  conduct,  in  wbich  any 
person  could  iM\v\:l  to  him  as  unfit  Tills  was  tho 
case  with  the  archons,  the  s«lator^  tho  strategi, 
and  other  magiatiatea.  Tba  enminatioB,  or  amir- 
cri.sis,  for  the  arvhonship  was  conducted  by  tho 
senators,  or  in  the  oouiti  of  the  beliaefti  The  docima' 
tia^  however,  was  net  eonined  topanons  appointed 
to  public  offices  ;  for  we  read  of  the  denouncement 
of  a  scrutiny  {htvfy*xim  teai^MMrlas)  against  ora- 
tors who  spoke  in  tbo  atoembly  wbue  leading 
profligate  lives,  or  after  having  committed  flagi- 
tious crimes.  This  denoimoement  might  bo  made 
in  public  by  any  one  vpits  ioiuftaffuw  rov  fiiov, 
I.  e.  to  ooDpel  the  party  complainad  of  to  appear 
hr-^oTf  a  court  of  justice,  and  ^ive  an  ao-onnt  of  his 
liic  aiui  conduct.  If  fouTid  guilty,  ixe  was  punished 
with  atiniia,  and  prohibited  Aom  tba  aumiblifa- 

(.\esch.  Timarcli.  p.  5.) 

The  phnuie  «Zvcu  hotn^xaaQl^vai  needs  a 

words  of  explanation.  At  the  age  of  eightoan, 
ev^rv  Atlii  :  i  .ii  VM:»camo  an  ephebus,  and  after  two 
years  was  eurulLd  amongst  tho  men,  so  that  ho 
cottid  bo  pwiont  and  veto  at  tba  assenUiea.  (PolL 
viiL  105.)  In  the  case  of  wnrrl-  who  were  heirs 
to  property,  this  enrolment  might  take  phice  before 
the  ezpimtion  of  die  two  years,  on  it  being  esta^ 
hlished  bv  a  i{(tcim(isia  that  the  youth  .r:n  i  hy.Hi- 
oilly  qualified  to  discharge  any  duties  the  state 
might  impose  upon  bim.  If  so,  bo  waa  released 
from  iniardianship.  and  **  became  a  man*' 
iyitfvrOf  or  Swrifuf^dii),  being  thereby  empowered 
to  enter  upon  his  inheritance^  and  enjoy  other 
privileges,  just  as  if  he  were  of  the  full  age  of 
twenty.  (Harpocr.  s.  v,  'ErtBlertt  Tjgrjtreu :  Dem. 
e.  Aph€A.  p.  857,  e.  Onet.  p.  865,  e.  Stf^Ji.  p.  1 1  :i5.) 
We  may  add  that  the  statements  of  the  grammarians 
and  orators  are  at  variai>ce  on  this  pomt ;  but  tbe 
ex^Uutation  we  have  given  seems  the  best  way  of 
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roconciliqg  theni,  and  it  »gt99»  in  •aUtaaee  with 
the  wppMitioB  of  Scbflmum,  **  tlMt  mamg  the 

Alhfiiian.*,  no  nni-  {n'riod  win  appointed  for  enml- 
ment,  fvonded  tiuU  it  wm  nol  done  be£m  tbe 
attnimMiit  of  Om  18tl^  aor  wAm  ^  c—phtiBB 
of  the  20th  real;**  (SeUMH^  Ih  Comtttit,  pp. 
75.  241,  Ac)  tlLW.J 
DODRANa  [Aal 

OOLABRA,  dim.  DOLABBLLA  (epJXin,  dim. 
•yuAlov),  a  chiael,  a  celt,  waa  nscd  for  a  Tariety  of 
jNUpoaet  in  ancient  as  in  modem  timet.  They  were 
frequently  employed  in  making  entrenchment*  and 
in  destroying  fbrtificatioiM  (I.iv.  ix.  37,  xxi.  11  ; 
Cart.  ix.  &  ;  Tacit  JJt*t.  in.  '20)  ;  and  hence  they 
an  oAaa  foood  in  ancient  eaftk-worki  and  en- 
ranipments.  They  abound  in  oiir  ]>ii}ilic  mu- 
•ciunfli,  being  known  under  the  equivalent  name  of 
**  cdii**  to  antiqnariea,  who,  how«T«i^  fCMMlljr 
ii^e  the  wonl  without  understanding  its  true  sense, 
(boe  JamicMm*!  Jitym.  Ihct.  c  v.  C«U.)  Ceitet  i» 
an  old  Latin  word  tat  a  chisel,  piohably  dnifcd 
fniii  rntlii,  tn  riicmvo.  Tliii*  the  phmae  crltr 
KmJptuUur  in  $tiic»  occun  in  tlie  vulgate  venion  of 
Job  (xix.  94),  and  aiaffinto  tt  «dtB  UttnOm  tttm  kk 
an  iriacriptica  fbond  al  Pob.  (Clnitrr,  p.  329.) 
Th«M  artieleo  an  ftr  tha  moot  part  of  brooae^ 
man  mely  of  hard  ttone.  The  nm  and  Ifanu 
ivhich  they  present,  are  as  various  as  the  me*  to 
which  they  were  applied.  The  annexed  woodcnt 
it  designed  to  ahow  a  few  of  the  moit  ramaik- 
aUe  varietiea.  Fig.  1  ii  from  a  celt  found,  with 
•ereral  others,  at  Kambrd  in  Com^-nlL  (Borlasc, 
Ant'  of  ComttaUy  iii.  13.)  Its  length  waa  six 
iaehi>s  without  the  haft,  which  wns  no  doubt  of 
wood,  and  fixed  directly  into  the  socket  at  the  top. 
It  mast  hare  been  a  very  etToctive  inipK-nient  for 
nmoring  the  atones  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  fortiti- 
cation,  after  they  had  been  first  shattered  and 
loosened  in  some  degree  by  the  battering- ram. 
Tha  «r,  «r  loop,  which  is  wen  ia  lUa  and  many 
other  celts,  wonM  be  uaeful  to  suspend  them  from 
the  aoldier'i  girdle,  and  may  also  hare  had  a  cord 
<r  cham  attached  to  it  to  amiit  in  dnwing  back 
the  celt  whenever  it  became  too  firmly  wedfr^d  be- 
tween the  Btonea  of  the  wall  which  it  was  intended 
to  deelngr.  F^p  9  and  8  are  from  Sir  W.  Hanil* 
ton*a  coUeetien  in  the  nriti<«h  Museum.  These 
chiaeU  iBMn  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  car- 
penter. The  eelt  (fig.  4)  whieh  waa  femd  in 
Funic^s,  CO.  Lancaster  {Archarofr><;iti,  r.  p.  106), 
instead  of  being  shaped  to  receive,  or  to  be  in- 
aoted  into  a  handle,  Iflea  Aa  time  pneeding,  ia 
made  th'ck,  smooth,  and  round  in  the  niiddlc,  so 
a*  to  be  conveniently  manipokted  without  a 
handle.  It  ii  9  indiet  long,  and  weigha  9  lb.  5  ea. 
Its  sharp  edge  ia  like  that  of  a  common  hatchet, 
and  may  have  been  used  for  polishing  timber.  On 


tiM  Other  hand,  figs.  5,  6, 
thakaifc  aowiaod  hj 


7,  exactly  resemble 
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fore  illttstnte  the  account  g^rtak  by  Jaliai  P«D«^ 
whe  nek«a  thie  same  tosl,  llw  v^ilMt  aasif  ^ 

ipyaXtta  rod  trmn-irrSnov.    Thi.o  inBtrtnarat  w&i 
alao  oeed  for  cutting  paper,  and  pnJwUy^  the 
■ma  mBBMT  {o'/dXa  xip^onr6fi«t^  sidh, 
6W). 

The  following  woodcut  shows  a  small  1 
celt,  fixed  into  a  handle  of  sta^^s  horn,  and  tk»> 
fore  exemplifies  one  of  tha  awdea  of  attaching  tW 
metal  to  iu  haft  Tt  was  eridently  adapted  far 
very  fine  work,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  wrtk 
the  nboTa4lgnnd  asit  from  Cornwall  It  m 
found  in  an  ancient  tomh  in  Wiltshire.  (Sir  R. 
a  Hoare'a  Amc.  Wilis,  ^smik^  pp.  182,  201)  The 
two  other  figures  in  this  woodcut  represent  ths 
knife  used  in  sacrifireii,  as  it  is  often  eTh-liit^xl  on 
ouneoe  and  bas-reliefs,  being  the  «or«a,  toeemi^ « 
dulaii  II  /MBftymAy  mentioQed  by  Fotus  {».% 

Srtnn)  ;  r.Tid  the  urnirxs  dolahraia„  or  hatchet  fcr- 
nished  with  a  chisel  (Pallad.  JM  Ht  RmL  i.  43)  m 
sculptmnd  CB  a  ' 


IMVLICHOS  (Muxw).  [drAMVii.] 

DO'LH'M.  fViMM.] 
DOLO  (UAwr).   1.  A  secret  poniard  or 
eenlained  hi  a  case,  need  by  <ha  Ildina  It  M 

inserted  in  the  handles  of  whips  (Dig-  9-  ^ 
a.  52  ;  Serv.  ad  Vky,  Am.  TiL  664^  «^ 
walking-sticks,  thus  eoocipoBdinf  te  mr 
stick.  It  waa  a  weapon  of  the  hitter  kind  tk»» 
Tib.  Gracchus  carried  (Plat  TiL  GrteeklOit^ 
H<  aych.  a.  v.  AiXasrvr). 

2.  A  small  top  sail.  [Navir] 
DE  DOLO  MALO  ACTIO.  [CoWi.] 
DOLUS  MALUS.  [Cllpa.] 
DOME'STICI.  [Praktorunl] 
lM)MICrLlUM.    This  won!  sipnififS s nss^ 
regular  pl&cc  of  abode.    It  was  uacd  in  the  I* 
Phmtk  Paplria  in  eneh  a  manner,  that  when  thst 
lex  wns  enacted,  n.  r.  89,  the  word  domiciliBn 
most  hare  had  a  hxed  meaning :  **  Si  qui  fofddi** 
ciritatibaa  adscripti  fuiasent,  si  turn  cam 
fercbatur  in  Italia  domicQiimi  habuiMcnt,  " 
sexaginta  diebiu  uHid  praetorem  essent  pro^ 
(Ciesns  Aw  e.4.)  Thm  fattar  iff*" 

from  another  passage  in  the  same  chsptfr:  At 
domiciiium  Romae  non  habuit:  is  qui 
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ffftBiitiMu  raanm  Romae  collocavit ;  and  thk 
•  :  j>  L  definition  agreet,  m  part,  with  one  in  the 
C*k',  wiifch        presently  he  citt'd. 

Tliere  are  vaxiijuj  definitions  of  domicilium  in 
tit  Corpot  Joria.  One  of  tbsw  (Dig.  50.  tit.  1. 
1  27.  f  1)  drtrnninos  that  ft  person  mn?t  be  con- 
fidcft^d  to  ha^e  his  domic iliuut  in  a  Diuiiictpium,  if 
1w  bajt  aad  »clU  there,  attends  the  public  spec- 
tadn,  keeps  the  festival  days  there,  and,  in  fine, 
aj«T*  aU  the  advaatagea  of  the  manicipium,  and 
■tataf  tha  floloaia,  or  we  jAace  wbera  ha  k  nwidy 
hr  the  purpose  of  cnltivBtion  (nhi  colendi  niris 
ooai  Tcnatnr).  In  another  patca^  (Cod.  10. 
tit4*  (S».)  tiT),  itiatlBlfldthiiiaciTiaiaiiMda 
by  er!j>\  manumijAio,  allectio  vel  adoptin  ;  bat 
liiat  demiriliam,  aa  an  edict  of  IHvua  Uadriaona 
ie^w^aakaa  •  f$nm  an  ineala.  Doraieiliain 
u  lb»=i>  defined  in  the  following  terms:  "In  i 
Jko  mgaJM  habere  dwnirilinm  non  ambigitnr  nbi 
IsiMi  RtiuiM|Q0  nc  fectwianni  wwniwain  con- 
•uiait,  node  rursnt  non  ditcewurut  ti  nihil  avocet, 
tiade  cam  pnfcctut  est  peregrinari  vidctui^  %iiod 
(qior)  n  mliit,  peregrinari  jam  destitiL** 

lo  a  panetgr  in  Uie  Di^t  (50.  tit.  1.  a.  5), 
*iftca]am  e^^'^  T\nd''daaikiliiiiiihabcc«**are iised 
m  eqairaieiit  icnuji. 

It  vaa  inpartant,  for  maoj  putponii,  to  detcr- 
■une  "wherp  a  nan  had  his  permanent  abode.  An 
tQeok  «-as  bound  to  obey  the  magistrate*  of  the 
ihtt  vbere  he  waa  an  incolai  and  alto  the  niagi»- 
txatet  of  the  il  tc"  where  he  waa  a  ciria  ;  and  he 
wa»  net  onlj  Mibj^ct  to  the  monicipal  jurisdiction 
■  bodk  mnidpia,  bnt  ha  ma  bomd  to  perform 
t'J  ^blic  ftinctiniu  Cpiblica  nunif  r;i>.    If  a  man 
TM  bound  (obUgaUis),  to  paj  a  sum  of  money  in 
biKr,  mA  nad  liia  danieiliain  in  a  provincia,  he 
■ifnt  be  ined  either  in  Italy  or  in  the  province 
(DjS.  &  tit.  L  a.  ld»  I  4).   A  ton  foUowed  the 
Mm  whidi  waa  im  walniaTii  origo  of  lua  fitther, 
tod  did  Dot  fullow-  his  father^  domicUiom.    If  a 
nui  kad  no  legal  hither  (  justns  paterX  he  followed 
the  ori^  of  his  mother.    In  the  Praetcriptio  longi 
teapons  decern  vel  riginti  annonun,  it  was  enacted 
by  Jostiaiao,  that  the  ten  years'  prescription  should 
■{iply,  if  both  parties  (tarn  peu^njs  quam  potaidens) 
■d  Acir  domicilinm  in  the  same  prorincia  \  if  the 
two  pnrti<-9  had  not  their  doiTMcilium  in  the  same 
pt'^'uncr,  the  firescription  oi  twenty  years  applied. 
IOmI:.  tiL33.  s.  1-2.) 

The  modem  law  of  Domirilr  n  limniTi  of  what 
is  moetimes  called  intematiouoi  kiw  ;  and  many 
<f  tia  prindplea  which  ara  adantted  in  modem 
tospf  are  founded  on  the  Ti' mrxn  niln^.  (  77»<>  Law 
H  imuak  by  JElobert  FhilUmore,  1U47  ;  Burge, 
OmmmmHm  m  Qjiamid  mi  fbnign  Laws, 
^  i)  [O.  L.) 

SOMrmUM.  Domininm  ti|piufi«s  qoiriterian 
MuiUp  «f  a  thfaig ;  aad  dgmmaa,  or  dominat 

WititDCLs,  is  the  owner.  Possessor  is  often  used 
HoBMn  writcn  aa  eqmvaleot  to  owner ;  bat 
fa  Ml  a  Mrielif  eomct  iiaa  of  th«  wocd«  In 
h\f  manner,  '*to  have  ownership"  is  sometimes 
opRwtd  by  "  possidere and  the  thing  in  which 
wa  is  property  is  aoBiatmwa  called  **poiMdo.*' 
(Sangnj,  Das  Beekt  de$  BemiMeSy  p.  85,  5th  ed.) 

The  eomplete  notion  of  vajfotf  or  ownership 
MifiAends  the  deteminatmn  of  the  things  which 
■qr  b«  the  obiecta  of  ownership  ;  the  power  w  hich 
a  nan  may  bare  oTcr  such  objects,  both  as  to 
'■atioo  of  time  and  extent  of  enjoyment ;  the 
■•te  k  vhidi  omnnhif  naj  be  wqaM  and 


loot ;  the  persons  who  are  capable  of  acquiring, 
tnmsferring,  or  losing  ownership. 

Res  is  the  p  iipr.i!  !)ame  for  anything  which  is 
the  object  of  a  legal  act.  The  chief  division  of  res 
is  intd  res  divini  juris,  and  res  hiuaam  juris.  Ilea 
divini  juris  are  thi>8e  which  are  appropriated  to 
religious  purposes,  iuimely,  res  sacrae,  aanctae,  re- 
ligtoaaa  ;  and  so  long  as  they  have  this  cbanKrter, 
they  cannot  be  objects  of  property.  Res  humani 
juris  are  all  othcr^things  that  can  be  the  objects  of 
proper^ ;  and  they  an  «ith«r  tea  pablieaa  or  na 
privatae,  Kes  publicae  belong  to  thn  s'litc,  and 
can  only  become  private  property  by  being  de- 
Drived  of  this  pnblie  charaetar.  [AoKAitfAS 
LrobS-I  Res  universitalis  are  the  prtip'  i  ty  if  a 
oniversitaa,  and  are  not  the  property  of  any  ia- 
diTidaaL  The  phiaae  res  mdlina  is  amhigaoiia ; 
it  sometimes  means  that  the  thing  cannot  be  the 
property  of  any  individual,  which  is  athnned  of 
things  divini  juris  ;  when  applied  to  things  humani 
juris,  it  sometimes  means  that  they  are  not  the  pro- 
perty of  an  individual  but  of  a  univeraitas  ;  yet 
such  things  majf  become  the  property  of  on  in- 
dividual} nihenditariae an leaniillius  until  there 
is  a  here*.  Res  commune*  are  those  wliit  h  caimot 
be  the  objects  of  property,  and  tiierelorc  are  res 
nulHas,  as  the  sea. 

Res  corporales  are  defined  to  be  thoie  **  qiuie  tangi 
po6»unt ; "  incorpo rules  arc  those  **  qtuc  tangi 
non  possoat,  aed  in  jura  eooaiaCatt,**  w  Hxrs- 
DiTAs,  UsuarRfcrrs,  Oni.icATioNKS  ;  and  they 
are  consoqoemUy  incapable  of  tradition,  or  delivery. 
The  diitinetian  of  thmni  into  cofpoveal  and  ineor* 
poreal  did  not  exist  in  the  older  Rnnm!!  I  tv.-  ;  ami 
it  is  a  useless  distinction.  An  incorjwreul  tiling 
is  merely  a  right,  and  ao  it  ia  expbnned  in  the 
Institntiones  (ii.  tit.  2,  ed.  Sehnider). 

Coiporeoi  thiniga  are  divided  into  inunobiica,  or 
sohnneti«aioli,andno'bnet.  The  ground  (aolnm>, 
and  that  which  is  so  attaehed  to  the  ground  as 
to  be  inseparable  from  it  without  being  destroyed, 
as  a  building  for  instance,  are  rea  immolnleB. 
Mobilca  rea  are  aU  such  as  can  bo  removed  from 
one  place  to  another  without  the  destruction  of  their 
cluiracter.  The  class  of  res  mobiles  **  quae  pondere, 
numero,  mensura  constant,*^  are  such  things  as  wini^ 
oi!,  rani,  silver,  gold,  which  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  any  the  same  uuinber,  weight,  or  measure, 
may  be  considered  the  same  thing.  [Mt/TUUU.] 
There  is  another  cliiss  of  res,  consisf-rc  of  those 
"  quae  usu  coiisumuntur,  miuuuatur,"  and  those 
^  quae  non,  &«.**  The  tern  siugulae  lea  compie- 
hends  either  one  thing  or  several  things,  separately 
considered  as  ones*  Such  things  are  either  simple, 
as  an  animal,  a  atone ;  or  oomponnded  of  parts,  aa 
a  cJirriagc,  or  a  ship.  Any  rnunber  of  thing?,  not 
mechanically  connected,  may  in  a  le^l  sense  be 
viewed  aa  one,  w  aa  a  iraivenitaa.  (Dig.  41.  tit.  8. 
a.  30  ;  C.  tit  1.  s.2.t  §  5.) 

Some  things  arc  aupurtenant  to  others,  that  is, 
aa  lubordinate  paita  they  go  with  that  wbkh  fama 
the  pnnciijal  thing.  (Dig.  Ill  tit.  1.  s.  49.)  If  a 
thing,  as  ai  house  or  a  ship,  waa  purchased,  tho 
buyer  got  every  thing  that  was  a  pwtof  the  houae 
or  ship.    (Dig' '21.  tiu  2.  8.44.) 

Fructus  are  what  is  produced  out  of  a  thiog  by 
its  own  prodncUve  power  ;  as  the  graaa  in  a  field, 
the  fruit  on  a  tree. 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mandpi  and  res 
nec  mancipi,  waa  one  of  ancient  origin ;  and  it  cou- 
tiiUMdtoftlalapeiiod  bthecopiNb  AeamHMipi 
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(Ulpw  Frag,  xiz.)  we  pnedk  in  ItdiM  foln,  Mi 

rustic  .ind  urKiii  ;  also  jura  ni^ticonim  pra'»diornm 
or  Mnritutet,  a«  vu^  iter,  aqooeductUA  ;  also  tlavcA, 


collo  donoTt  immutm*  Othw  tki^gt 

mancipi 

All  tht  tlihy  btTt  btw  MMmented  wMdi  are 

th'-  nhjecl  of  dominium,  and  nomc  whirli  are  not. 
£vcfY  doounua  haa  a  rigbt  to  the  poMeuioa  of  the 
tliiaf  eT  which  ht  b  4anhmt  b«t  pnwuwfnii 
alnn<>,  which  ifl  ft  hare  fact  •w'ithout  any  If'pil 
character,  neithiT  Mkes  a  man  dominiUL  nor  doea 
the  vast  «l  pommim  deprive  hha  of  donfaiuin. 
PMMwhm  hu  the  tame  relation  to  a  Icga]  right  to 
ft  thing,  M  the  physical  poirer  to  operate  i^oo  it 
haa  to  the  legal  {w  wer ;  and  ftecotdinglr  the  dadrhw 
of  poaerssion  pnyredea  that  «f  ownerMiip.  Things 
cannot  be  the  objects  of  poaeeetio  eivilii  which 
cannot  be  the  objects  of  dominiom. 

Certain  things  are  not  properly  objects  of  owmr- 
•hip  {dominittm)^  though  a  claim  to  thr-ni  is  pro- 
MCltted  by  an  actio  ui  xvm :  thcj  are  acnritutc«, 
Oftphytemii^  OTpvficies,  and  pignus  and  h ypotheca. 

Dominitim  profn*r!y  !>!..n)ific8  the  r-ght  of  dealing 
with  a  corpori'al  thing  a«  a  porsoii  {dominhi) 
plwises  ;  this,  of  coarse,  implies  the  right  to  ex- 
clude all  otiicrs  from  medd!i!'„'  with  it.  The  do- 
minus  hiu  the  right  to  posso&i,  njid  u  dittiiiguiahed 
hi  that  respect  froa  mm  bare  poaseosor,  who  has 
only  the  right  of  possession.  He  who  has  the 
naosfhictuB  of  a  thii^  ia  nerer  considered  as  owner ; 
and  pnprietas  is  the  nme  fw  that  which  remains 
after  the  ususfnirtm  is  deducted  frnm  the  owner- 
ship. Oniiership  may  be  either  absolutCi  that  i^ 
fti  complete  M  the  kw  anews  owBHihip  to  ha, 
or  it  may  he  liniltrd.  The  dutiftetian  between 
bare  ownership  and  ownership  united  with  the 
hanefiehd  interaH,  ia  explained  in  another  place. 
[Bona.]  A  person  who  has  no  ownership  of  a 
thing,  may  have  rights  in  or  to  a  thing  which, 
as  finr  as  they  extend,  limit  the  owner's  power  over 
his  property,  aa  hereafter  eipbhwd.  Ownership, 
being  in  its  nature  single,  can  only  be  conceived 
as  belonging  to  one  person  ;  consequentlj  there 
MBMt  he  emnl  owners  of  one  thhif»  hit  wtenl 
persons  Mqr  own  eadiTided  aheni  «r  peili  «£  a 

thing. 

As  m  raen^  right  to  dael  iriA  ft  tikh^  end  to 

exchide  others  from  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  it, 
may  be  limited,  this  may  arise  either  from  his  being 
hooid  to  allow  to  another  person  a  eertain  use  or 
•■lojneot  of  the  thimr  of  which  he  is  dominus,  or 
from  hia  heing  bound  to  abstain  from  doing  certain 
•oli  OB  «r  to  hii  property,  and  fhr  the  hendHof 
some  other  person. 

This  limitation  of  a  man's  enjoyment  of  his  own 
ia  ezpfauned  mdcr  Bnmvrm. 

In  order  to  acquire  ownership,  a  person  in>ist 
have  a  legal  capacity  to  acquire  ;  and  ownership 
may  be  acqnirea  by  such  a  perMO,  or  by  another 
for  hiui.  There  rau<t  al'^o  1h>  a  thing  which  can 
be  the  object  of  sudi  ownership,  and  there  must 
he  a  legal  ntode  of  aeqaisitiea  lacquidKo  dvUu). 
Ownership  may  bo  acquired  in  single  things  (ac- 
mUtUio  rerum  mmamlarum\  or  it  may  be  acquired 
m  a  ntnaber  ef  things  of  difTcrmt  kinds  at  once 
((Kyiilsitio  per  uAtoerstla/ein),  in  which  case  a  person 
acauires  them  not  as  mdividual  things,  bat  he  ac- 
fvuea  the  parts  by  Tirtue  of  acquiring  the  whole. 
The  latter  kind  of  acquisition  is  either  suooeasio  inter 
vire^at  in  the  ease  whena 


thooe  nmtnral: 
la  the  oMeof 


The 
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I  and  io  heeooMa  theowner  of  all  the 

,  M)n's  property  ^fJalui,  iii.  2n  ;  or  it  is  »urce«si-> 
raortii  uiusi,iw  m  the  case  of  a  te*tamfntary  kexc  s, 
or  a  heres  ab  ialMtato. 

Acqui*i:iones  p<«r  universitatrm  are  properiy  dia- 
cussed  tuider  other  heads  £Aj>omo  ;  Hwftii  ; 
Succaaaio  ;  Umrsaarraa).  Thm  falii— iaig 
marks  apply  to  acquisiliones  rerom  sin  iinlarujTu 
Acqnisitionea  were  cither  ctriles  {mm  jmrv  eiwidf)  ; 
or  aataralee  (sw  Jmv  ^ntaaayi  that  ia,  llMaw  wsa  vo 
formality  prescribed  for  the  mode  of  aoqiainticir,  : 
in  both  cases  domininai  could  be  ascqimwd.  The 
dvaee  acqniaitioMi  of  siagle  thin^ 
patin,  in  jure  ccssio.  and  usucapio  : 
jure  were  by  trsditio  or  dieliTscy. 
raa  aMtooipi,  the  only  ftMii 
were  mancipatio,  in  jure  cesaio,  and 
aaofl^MO  applied  also  to  things  nee  mancipL 
alienatiao  of  things  nee  aMUcipi  waa  the  jwcatKar 
effect  of  traditio  or  detiTciy  (Ulp.  iHapt  »W  S  i, 
and  if  there  was  a  joata  ouisa,  that  ia,  aotn«  It^i? 
ground  or  motive  for  the  delivery,  dominium  was 
thtu  acquired  ;  traditio,  ift  the  ease  of  a  thinaraM. 
cipi,  merely  made  it  in  ^wAt,  and  the  dominium  or 
ownenhip  continued  uncCuxnged.  The  notion 
in  the  ease  of  res  nec  mancipL,  bare  txadWaa 
a  justa  causa  did  not  confer  qniritarian  nwT»f>T»h:? 
or  dominium,  is  erroneous  ;  for  when  the  Hoaaaa 
Uw  did  not  require  peculiar  fonna,  the  riaiMisa  of 
ownership  wnj  effected  in  what  may  be  C3JI«-<1  tb-'^ 
natural  way,  that  is,  the  simpleat  mad  moat  eacy 
way  hi  wludi  the  partSoi  to  Ae  act  ciNaM  dww 
their  meaning  and  earn.'  it  into  effect. 

A  man  who  was  dominas  of  a  thing,  whether 
aeqaired  jarBcMU«raataal!,prDeB|eiited  hiar^ht 
to  it  in  the  saaw  WVf ,  by  the  r<  i  vind'i  .uio.  He 
could  not  of  eoane  pioaccute  such  a  right  ankas 
he  wai  oot  of  poosoaaion ;  and,  in  order  to  aacceed, 
he  roust  proTe  his  ownership.   If  he  had  a  tha^ 
in  bonis,  and  was  in  possession,  he  coold  aeqwie 
the  ownership  by  usucapion :  if  he  was  oat  of  poa- 
session,  it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjccturr  af 
UnterhoUner  (/{hrin.  Mm*,  fur  Jurigprmd.  Errtrr 
Jakrgtmg^  p.  129),  that  he  was  aided  in  bia  action 
ater  the  time  whra  the  legis  actiones  fell  inta 
use  and  the  fcrmnla         introduced  (for  as  to  a 
previous  time  it  is  dithcult  to  form  any  eoti^^ectorc^t 
by  the  fietaon  of  his  hanaf  reoaivod  tlw  f  eptnj 
hy  mancipatio.    There  arc  examples  of  a  similar 
fiction  in  the  case  of  the  bononim  pnaaaoaor  ami 
the  boaomai  omtar.  (Oalaa, it.      S8w)  Am 

could  only  dispose  of  a  leiracv  hy  his  will  per  rin- 
dicaiionem  (Ulp.  Frag.  xxiv.  7)  when  be  had  tlM 
4omhim  of  H:  tf  he  had  «ot  llw  doariBtem,  be 
could  only  give  jK^r  damnationom  or  sinendi  modo. 
A  slave  who  was  the  propertj  of  his  maater  {jiomm- 
ntu)  might  attain  the  Itoiua  dvitaa  by  the  act  of 
mnnuiiii-sion  :  if  he  was  only  in  bonis  of  the  pervon 
who  manumitted  him,  he  became  a  Latinos  by  the 
act  of  nairamission.   The  difference  between  qiuri- 
tarinn  ownership  and  faa  bonis  was  de»tr.>ve  1  br 
the  l^iisktion  of  Justinian,  who  dodacad  a  baaH 
to  be  complete  ownership. 

Some  modern  writers  omiBMnla  hi  addition  to 
the  civiles  arqnisitiones  here  enumer^tetl,  addictio, 
emtio  sub  corona,  scctio  bononun,  adjudicatio,  and 
lex  (Ulp.  Frag,  tit  xix.  1 9),  hn^  which  ket  thsj 
understand  those  cirrumstancet  nnder  which  some 
special  enactment  gives  property  to  a  person  ;  and 
caducuro  [CAorctTM]  ia  aeMfaned  ai  ttl  hwiHwa. 
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Maksa),  nor  was  it  the  sarnc  as  in  boniB.  The 
two  •h\r.\if  are  duluriguishe^  hy  Ulpian  {Frag. 
zu.l.'0.  2;).  A  booM  fidet  poMeasor  had  a  capo- 
cTf  fcf  ftcqiiirln^  by  QSUCajaoD  the  ownership  of 
tk  (kug  viuch  he  poueaaed.  He  had  a  kind  of 
aeiH,Mti*iMyjeittu  ia  ma,  bjwyeh,  if  lie  le«C 
^  frntadao  before  he  had  acquired  the  owncr- 
ihip  by  BwciyoD,  he  coold  iccorcr  it  against  aU 
ex.^  ibe  Mmer,  or  waah  penon  aa  bad  a  batter 
rifkl  tlin  liim*«?lC  in  which  Ijitt^r  reapect  he  dif- 
faW  Ircai  bim  arho  bad  a  thing  in  bonis,  for  hia 
dni  «ai  paai  ■gaiort  tiw  petwa  wbo  bad  the 
tsrt  o«TM«bIp.  (Dig.  6.  tit  2.) 
^  A«  lo  isadi  irorinciales,  it  was  an  old  prin- 
Rsaan  htm  that  there  could  be  no  domi- 
niao  ta  theai,  that  is,  no  quiritarian  ownership ; 

vcK  ther  said  to  be  in  bonis,  bat  the  occupier 
ksd  pWHwsia  and  ususfructui.  In  fiict  the  terms 
^MBniiua  sad  m  "kmin  were  not  applicable  te  |iro- 
Tiurisl  Isa-iii,  nor  were  the  fictions  that  were  ap- 
sJicaUt  ts  things  in  bonis  applicuhle  to  proviuckil 
nis;  b«t  it  i>  an  ingenious  oonjectore  of  Unter- 


liiinrr,  that  the 


•nr: 


iki  nctionia  was  adapted  to 


tk  cue  of  provincial  iajids  by  a  Action  of  their 
bMifUdbc  lands,  embined  with  a  fietioa  of  tbeir 
W>fr  squired  br  nsucapion.  In  the  case  of  the 
^  pabbcos  in  italj,  the  domiuium  was  in  the 
Knmb  fsefle,  and  tba  tmna  jpuawesie  and  pos- 
•fw  »ere  sppropriate  to  the  enjoyment  and  the 
fmm  bj  whtm  the  land  was  enjojed.  Still 
Ihi  fMperty  in  pnHndal  kad  «ae  like  the  pro- 
f«tf  in  bonii  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  it  r  i 
IMstlj  beesae  dominiam  alter  th«  distinction 
klewi  fatritariaa  and  boeitanaa  ownenbip  was 

OvBsnhip  was  also  acquired  in  the  case  of  oc- 
"if^  socetcao,  &e.  [Accxasio  ;  Alluvio  ; 
Co!»rv«ial 

A  Bia.  who  had  a  legal  capacity,  could  acquire 


pf^ty  either  hinia«lf  or  bj  those  who  were  **  in 
P«atttc,Bsaa,inanci|More.**  BeoooldeTen  acquire 

per  ujiiversitalem,  as  in  the  case  of  nn  here- 
^btt ;  md  he  could  also  thus  acquire'  a  lo^facy.    If  a 
wait  nan's  in  bonis,  crery  thing  that  the  elnve 
Stipi  rvr  }■  Innpt^  to  the  owner  in  bouL<»,and  not  to 
ijid  the  bare  quiritarian  owuership.   If  a 
the  **  bog>  Me  ppweMur  of  aaether  per- 
MRt  *hrthcr  tliai  person  hnf-j)/-ri»f1  *o  be  a  freeman 
"fk^c  to  be  sod  poBseMed  an  a  slave,  or  was  the 
V'^^ntT  «f  saotbo;  Cbe  peeeaiior  eofy  ttequRd  the 
••TWihip  of  that  which  the  per?5on  so  possessed  ac- 
''ex  tv  po9sidmtts  *^  and    ex  opens  sois.** 
1^  ant.  rule  applied  to  •  slave  bi  waich  ft  aMa 
"^ciIt  the  ususfructiiB  ;  and  the  nile  was  cou- 
viUi      rule  hut  laid  down*  £ar  usasfnictus 
^  M  propetty.   Bona  wbo  vera  in  the  power 
^  sbilt  r^  and  ulave  v  of  course,  could  net  BOquire 
|raM|  fat  thsoiealTM.  [PacutiUM^J 
OnNisyp  was  loat  eitber  with  tbe  oouent  of 
f'VWT'tr  ftiminst  is.    With  the  consent,  wh-  n 
■♦OSMfcrred  it  to  another,  which  was  the  general 
scqsirin;}  and  losing  profjerty  ;  without 
'■^  c  .a^t^  when  the  thing  perkhed,  when  it  be- 
tfcf>  pro|>erty  of  another  by  accession  or  usu- 
^iiOf  whra  it  was  judicially  declared  to  be  the 
of  saotbeiv     forfeited  by  being  pled^'ed. 
v»T>^r»bip        not  !"^t  >»<-  f1<'ath,  for  the  heres 
*H  eaui^ei^  to  be  tbe  Ktiav  pen»on  as  the  de- 
■•ct 

ciTtain  persons  had  not  a  eapncity  to  acquire, 
feiBoas  had  not  the  rune  liability  to  lose 
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that  others  had.  Thus  the  property  of  a  pnpilhiB 
who  was  in  tutela  legitima,  could  not  become  tbe 
property  of  another  hj  mncapMM  ;  a  fbndamental 
principle  of  law  which  Cicero  was  surjiri-i  d  tbal 
his  fnieud  Atticus  did  not  know  (^Ad  Att.  L  5). 

Ownenbip  might  be  loet  by  tbe  Msntaa  capitit 
diminutio  ;  when  it  was  the  conseijin  iicc  of  a  con« 
riction  for  a  capital  crime,  the  property  was  for- 
ftited  to  tbe  state.  [Sacm  BoKoat^M.]  The 
media  capiti.4  diminutio  only  effected  an  incapacity 
£ar  quiritariaa  ownership:  the  person  could  still 
ntain  or  acquire  property  by  the  jus  gentium  ; 
still  if  the  media  capitis  diminutio  was  the  conse- 
quence of  conviction  for  a  cnjiital  crime,  it  had  tho 
same  consequences  as  the  Muximji.  (Mackcldey, 
Likfbuek,  &.C.  12th  ed.  ;  L'eUr  die  Verschiedenen 
Artm  des  Eifj»mthuvtt,  8cc.  von  Unterh-ilmcr,  Winn. 
Mm.  Erster  Jahrg.  ;  Uaius,  ii.  1,  Ate  ;  Ulp.  l  imt. 
tit.  xix.  ;  Thibant*  Sfdam,  fte.  |  Ufl.  &c^  §  24*2, 
&c.,  Dth  ed.)  [O.  L.] 

DOMIN  US  mcsaus  master, owner  [ Domini i;si J. 
Domintu  is  opposed  to  Senrtis.  as  master  to  sfasve* 
PliiiiiiA,  in  his  letters,  always  addresses  TVajnntis 
as  Dominus  ;  but  this  must  be  viewed  lather  as  a 
mode  of  showing  his  respect  than  any  aeknowledg- 
ment  nf  a  title.  (C.  Plinii  Caecilii  Secandi  Ep. 
ed.  O.  H.  Schaefer,  pw  500,  note.)  Domitianus 
darned  the  tithi  of  Deeninnt  and  Deiuk  (INon 
Ixvii.  13,  and  the  note  of  Reimarus  ;  al-«o  Martialis, 
Ep,  T.  8,  and  x.  72,  when  Donutiaaus  was  dead.) 
It  is  Mid,  tlMit  Annliuna  first  adopted  the  title 
Dominus  on  his  medul*.  (Bddld,  Doct.  Num.  VH, 
voLvii.  jp,  482.i  [O.  L.] 

DOMUS  (oiWor,  ohtla^  and  in  old  Oteek  Stj/tor), 
a  house.  1.  OaaaK.  —  The  arrangement  of  the 
severel  jparts  of  the  dwellii^  of  the  Greeks  forms 
one  oftne  most  difficult  mbjocta  in  their  antiquities. 
The  only  regubur  descriptkin  of  tbe  Oredc  boose, 
that  of  VitmHus,  is  in  many  respects  inconsistent 
with  the  aliasiuns  fouud  in  tbe  Greek  writers  ; 
while  those  allusions  themeelves  are  far  too  scanty 
and  obscure,  to  be  woven  into  n  r'  nr  descrijftion. 
It  is  manifest,  also,  that  tbe  arnuigeraent  of  the 
parts  differed  mttdi  at  different  periods.  To  saj 
notiiitig  of  the  early  period  when,  according  to  tra- 
dition, rude  hutd  ot  clay,  or  wood,  or  st^^ne,  began 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  hollow  trct^  and  oavea,  and 
cIcTls  in  the  rocks,  in  which  the  savnse  aborig-inea 
found  shelter  (Diod.  v.  6ti,  Paus.  x.  1 7),  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  the  booses,  or  mther  pahees, 
of  the  heroic  aj;e,  to  which  Hoiiicr^s allusions  app'r, 
the  houses  of  the  historical  period  down  to  the 
time  of  Aleiander  tbe  Onat,  and  tboee  after  his 
Ume. 

There  were  also  considciable  differences  between 
the  arvsngereeats  of  a  town  and  a  eotut^  boose. 

All  of  these  had  two  principal  features  in  com- 
mon. Firstly,  in  Greece,  as  in  all  warm  climates, 
tbe  gnwial  ammgemeot  of  a  boose  of  tbe  better 
sort  w:i»  that  of  one  or  more  ojxmi  court<*,  sur- 
rounded by  the  various  rooms.  Secondly,  in  a 
Greek  family  tbe  women  lived  in  private  aparU 
ments  allotted  to  their  exclusive  use.  Hence  tbe 
house  was  always  divided  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions, namely,  the  Andnmitit^  or  men's  apiirt- 
ments  (ivSpwyirts),  and  tbe  Gynaeooniiis^  or  wo- 
men's apartments  (yvvatKwrnis).  In  the  efirliiBt 
limes,  m  ui  tbe  bouses  referred  to  by  Homer,  tbe 
women's  opartmsnto  wen  in  tbe  i^per  story  (^«^ 
aov).  The  same  armntrement  is  found  at  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesiaa  war  in  the  house  spokou  of 

■  I  4 
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by  Lyslaa  (Pf  Cnfil  Entoitk.  pp.  12,  13  ;  contp. 
AniU»j>li.  pAclr,.  Tlumm.  482).  Hut  it  dofs 
not  follow  that  that  was  the  usual  custntn  nt  thi» 
fcriod.  On  the  contnuy,  we  have  the  exureta 
ttUhlMHIir  of  wnml  wiitera,  and  of  Lystas  hiin- 
mV  iOMMig  the  rest,  that  the  Oynacconitia  was  on 
tiw  wm»  atory  with  the  Andranitit,  and  behind  it 
(Lysiaa,  e.  Simom.  p.  139  ;  Demoath.  «l  Bmirg. 
p.  1 1 55  ;  Xen.  Oeeon.  iz.  5 ;  Antiph.  <lf  K«m^ 

E,  fill)  ;  and  i-ven  the  traffic  jiocts  tnjnsffT  to  the 
eroic  aiie'i  th«  pnMticx  of  their  own,  and  deacribe 
both  seta  of  npartmentaaaonthenflMfloCR  (B<^h. 
Chd.  Tyr,  1241— 12()2.> 

The  wemtj  no^'s  nf  tlic  domeiitic,  or  rather  the 

K*  tM  aidulMlni*  of  the  taAj  Cweka,  wUoh  we 
In  Hoawr,  tn  iawflMaiC  In  giv*  u  Menrate 
notion  of  the  namea,  nart,  and  arrangement  of  the 
apartmciiti ;  ^K^aidea  which,  an  allowance  mtut  no 
donbt  be  made  fnr  poetic.il  exn^cenilion.  The 
variotu  pa&kiut.**  aiid  wurda,  iu  ilonicr,  which 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  arc  collected  and 
discuued  by  Schneider  {Epim.  ad  Xmoph.  Mem. 
iii.  8.  S  9),  by  Krause  (in  Pauly^  liMl-Eneydop. 
tL  CUu*.  AUerih.  i.  p.  Dmm},  and  bj  Hin,  who 
giTcs  a  ground-plan  of  di«  Remoie  haase  {Getek- 
iehU  der  Baukunity  vol.  t.  pp.  '20B— tllR,  luwl  I'lnte 
VI.  fiij.  1).  The  general  [ilaii  was  not  \vt\  dif- 
r  r:  :u  fr  irn  that  of  the  Liter  house*.  The  chief 
poinu  of  dill'ermce  ftpptax  to  have  been,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  women's  apartments  in  the  upper  story, 
•nd  the  mat  court  io  front  of  tho  booM,  vhiok 
iw  inntng  at  laMia  tlM  «riiiHiy  torn  dinllngi 
of  kttr  times. 

fast  ^dn  pttelM  blbmfttioii  on  the  subject 
about  the  time  of  the  Pelo)Kiniu-siiiti  war ;  and 
from  the  allnsioni  made  by  (  Jrr^-k  writers  to  the 
hniiiirg  of  thin  and  the  iraniediately  ftuhhecinent  [h-- 
riods,  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  wt<  may  ront:lnr|e 
that  their  general  arran^ment  corTes].«iidt'd  with 
tbatdcMfibed  Igr  Vitnnos  (vi.  7,  Sduwider).  In 
tU>  doacfiptwm»  hmraw,  then  io  «n«  eaniimnMo 
difficulty,  among  others  of  Icaa  impoitaiwo.  Titru- 
Tius  seems  to  describe  the  (M^naeeomUit  as  lying 
before  the  A»drx>nih>^  an  arningemeiit  alike  incon- 
sistent with  the  inrefnl  utate  of  necluxinn  in  which 
the  Greek  women  were  krpt,  and  also  with  the 
•Unaions  in  the  writers  of  the  period,  who,  as  above 
'  Wit  nnifofinly  refer  to  the  two  seu  of 
M  iMillg  OB  Ike  MOW  floor,  tlio  Gtooe- 
boUnd  ike  .4 WrauMi  Boelrar(Olani/<«, 
VoL  L  mi.  184,  185)  notices  the  different  ezplana- 
tlofM  wnich  have  been  given  of  the  inconsistency 
between  the  ttatementa  and  the  description  of 
Vitniviun,  the  nic>st>  plausible  of  which  is  that  of 
Oaliani.  namely,  that  in  the  time  of  Vitrurius  a 
alight  change  had  taken  place  in  the  disposition  of 
As  nimitaMilts,  by  which  the  Andronitis  and  Oy- 
MMCMdtio  mn  pjiiced  aide  by  odch  each  of  tlum 
karmg  its  om  fkoat  towards  the  street,  and  its 
own  entrance.  It  is  also  \vt\  likely  tliat  Vitnirim 
to  some  extent  misnnderstood  the  dcst  riiitioiis  given 
by  his  Greek  nnthoriti'-?'. 

The  front  of  the  hoixe  towards  the  street  was 
not  lar^^e,  as  the  njiariim  iits  extended  rather  in 
the  direction  of  its  depth  than  of  its  width.  In 
tOVM  llw  baaUM  mo  often  built  side  by  side, 
wHk  ^aity  walls  between.  (Thucyd.  ii,  3.)  The 
ex  was  plain,  beinff  compnsed  generally 

of  stone,  brick,  and  timlK-r  (Xen.  .\trm.  iu.  I.  S  "'; 
Demosth.  fltpl  2irrra{.  p.  175),  and  often  covered 
with  MMOSk  (Ptamck  C^AiiM.  tt  OtL  4). 


Plntarrh  spc.ilcs  of  PhtK-inn's  hovise  as  being 
nient'  d  with  plates  of  iron.    (Flut.  Pkoc.  18.) 

The  general  character  of  the  ordinary  hou^'-i*  i  i 
towns  was  very  plaiu,  even  at  the  time  af  the 
Peloponnosian  war ;  the  On-eks  prvf.  rring  to  ex- 
pend their  wealth  od  tenplea  and  otbtf  p^ar 
buildings.  The  caw  with  which  the 
bioln  ttrough  the  party  walls  of  tirair 
owniwnnfeate  with  one  another,  in  the 
just  quoted,  shows  how  indHTi-mitly  they  werv 
conitmcted  ;  and  cTen  at  Athen*,  in  the  time  of 
Pericle.%  fon^yners  were  struck  hy  the  ccifrtxaat 
hetwceii  the  f.plendour  of  the  ptiliiic  bmildinga  a»d 
the  mean  dwellings  of  the  common  people, 
ii,  14,  65  ;  Dicaearak  SM.  &raack  0.8.) 

Xenofrfion  (.Vsai.  iit  8.  |f  S|»  10)  ti 
Socrates  as  stating  briefly  the  cUsf  rvqaisftes  of  a 
good  house :  that  it  should  be  cool  in  smmncr  and 
warm  in  winter,  and  that  the  aparttneiit*  nht.iLi  i 
funush  convenient  abodes  for  the  family,  axtd  aiuir 
rccepiaclf'.'i  for  their  pp)p«Tty  :  for  the  firmer  par- 
pose,  the  chief  ajvutments  should  face  the  nooth, 
and  should  bo  lofty,  so  as  to  receive  th<:  full  ran 
of  the  sun  in  winter,  aad  to  be  shaded  hj  that 
pn>jecting  roofs  in  lOBnaiir ;  and  that  dMMO  finn^ 
the  north  ohould  be  lower,  for  the  sake  ofs^clt-  r. 
Paintinjfrt  and  elaborate  decorations,  he  say  a,  tlt?- 
Btrny  more  pleasim'.'i  than  the)-  fumuh. 

The  advaitce  of  luxury,  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  caused  a  comoponding  ia»- 
novsmnt  in  the  dwelling-hoases  of  tne  pciiiei^ 
Oiadi  cttiei,  wbieb  bad  already  begun  to  reeme 
more  attention,  in  proportion  as  the  public  baiki- 
ings  were  neglected,  (Demosth.  m  Arittaar.  p. 
fill;),  OV"M.  iii.  p.  .'!(;.)  It  is  prcUiI.ly  ta  tb* 
larjfer  and  more  splendid  h'<u*es  of  this  fHTSrai 
that  the  description  of  Vitniviu.t  applie*  ;  hut  tlier." 
ii  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tlie  general  anmisf«- 
nient.i  of  the  previous  period  were  much  altend. 
The  foUowidg  dsooiptioa,  thereftn,  wbkb  ia  de- 
riTsd  fiun  a  conpantoa  of  VitntTjaa  with  the 
allusions  in  the  Greek  writers,  will  serve  for  the 
pnbabU  arrangements  (fur  further  we  cannot  ge) 
of  the  Greek  house,  at  the  tiw  of  tha  ~  ' 
ne»ian  war  and  onwards. 

That  then}  «-as  no  open  space  between  the 
stivet  and  the  hotiae-door,  like  tbe  Roman  tmti- 
kdmm,  k  plain  front  tlw  law  «f  HipiNaa,  which  ImI 
a  tax  on  bouse-doore  opadaf  cotwaida,  becaaR 
they  ancnaebed  upon  iIm  ttivnt*  ^Anvtota  43hHMU 
ii  6,  p.  1347.  Bckk.)  The  wpo»i'pov,  which  w 
sometimes  mentioned  (Iler^d.  vi.  se^ni*  to  be 
merely  the  s]hice  in  fn»nt  of  the  house.  W'c  hmra, 
however,  from  the  Kuiie  law  of  Uippiadi,  thsi 
botises  sometimes  stood  back  frmn  the  street,  with- 
in enclosims  of  their  own  {rpo^pdqffiarm  or  tfif*- 
KTot,  Hand.  Pont.  Polit,  1).  In  imt  of  the 
booao  wai  geneiaUj  an  altar  of  ApoUo  Agyieai^ 
or  anade  obdisk  embtematlad  of  tbegod.  Ssbk- 
times  there  was  a  latirt-l  tree  in  the  kxmp  rm^ilion, 
and  sometimes  a  terminal  bust  of  th'-  ^.tkI  lIi  rinT*. 
(Thncyd.  vL  27  :  Aristoph.  /'/«/.  1  l,i;i.) 

A  few  Steps  (iofaSaBiiai)  led  up  to  the  boose- 
d'lor,  which  generally  bsia  aoOW  iMUi|Hit«^ tr 
the  sake  of  a  good  omen,  or  as  a  ehana,  aarfc  at 
Ktm»»tJSfin^t^Aya»^ Atdfum,  (Phitndv#V<apk 
VH.  Crat. ;  Diog.  Laert  vi.  50.)  The  form  sod 
fiuteniugs  of  the  door  arc  described  under  3xsvi. 

This  d'Kir.  as  we  li:ive  seen,  siinirt im<-s  n[>.'iii  doS^ 

wards ;  but  the  optmite  was  the  general  rvil%  ss 
is  pmad  by  Iba  «i|iMaMaa  asad 
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Mtwoi,  and  ilinttlnt^  it,  Iritncdffa/TQeu  nnd  i<pt\-  ' 
ttrae^   i^lataatiuretcp.  H,£Ho,57.}  The 

H)B  houso-iJoor  was  called  adXttot  or  aPXfja 
(PtBiL  Nem,  L  19  Uaipocr. «.  v.  j  £u£tath. 
«/Jtai  nS.  08),  IwaoM  k  M  to  the  oixi  It 
pre  ^a^.ittanoe  to  a  narrow  paaao^  (^vptop*toy^ 
««A«r,  dtfM^),  OD  one  tide  of  whicht  iq  a  lai^ge 
Imi^  ^ke  stablet,  on  the  other  the  porter's 
Uge.  Tbe  datj  of  the  porter  (bvp^pit)  wm  to 
ainzt  Tisitora,  and  to  prerent  .iTirthlng  imprnper 
■Ma  beinir  carnpd  Into  or  out  of  the  bouse.  (Aristot. 
Oeeo*  i.  6.)  Plato  {Pfo^  p.  314.)  givai  a  lively 
pctm  of  an  officious  porter.  The  porter  w:is 
wtsnded  hy  a  dog.  ( ApoUod.  apud  A^a,  i.  P-  3  ; 
Tbt*a.  XT.  43  ;  Arbtoph.  The^n,  416,  EquU. 
1025.)  Hence  tbe  phnue  tii?iai8«ur9at  riiv  K^m 
(Amtoph.  Ljfuat.  1215),  corraqpoodii^  to  the 
'--  ^-  mill 
At  the  further  end  of  the  passape  Vitnivins 
another  door,  which,  however,  does  not 
fesKxnllj  to  km  csiitod.  Plvtareh  (de 
'^7.  S-irr.  18)  mentions  th«  hnoio  door  being 
^lOie  from  tke  perittyle. 

f^m  th«  !^»fmptuv  we  psM  falto  tile  peristyle 
«  cauit  (vepurr^AMr,  ecbKii)  of  the  Andronitis, 
was  a  space  open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre 
(9mm^fam\  and  Mzvaanded  on  all  four  sides  by 
p(>r.i(or»  {<rroal%  of  ^^dA  one,  probably  that 
■carert  the  entrance,  was  called  frpo<rr6cv  (Plato, 
^^^9-  pp.  314,  315).    These  porticoes  were  used 
exercis<»,  and  sometiineii  for  dining izL  (Pollux, 
i.  78  ;  Plat.>,  Symp.  p.  212,  Prvtatj.  p.  311  ;  Plu- 
d<  Gen.  Socr,  Z'2.)    Here  was  commonly 
the  altar  on  which  sacrifice*  were  offered  to  the 
h^Hph  >M   gods,   bat  frequently  portable  altars 
were  uaed  iat  this  porpose.    (Plato,  de  HqmU,  i. 
f.32«.)   Vitmvtoi  (!,«.)  Kyt  that  tbe  portieoee 
ef  the  prrit\le  were  of  equal  height,  or  else  the 
o«r  aeing  the  wnth  waa  built » ith  loftier  eolmnDS. 
n»  he  faOe  a  Bbedhn  perbtyle  ;  and  H  coi^ 
f^^^irttAi  »ith  the  arrangement  recommend  d  I  v 
XcBophan,  ior  tbe  poipoee  of  obtaining  ai  much 
to  vnM^  end  sa  nnidi  ihnde  iiid  Mt  in  mu- 
■^w possible,    (Xen.  Oe0an.is.  4 1  JtakiiLS. 
If;  Axisto(.Om.Le.) 

Bitod  the  per^le  wtn  arranged  ibe  ebaaben 
tu>d  It  the  men  (obss,  to^fiyet),  such  as  ban- 
{eeciiig  pr>^m»,  which  were  large  enough  to  con- 
sereral  sets  of  couches  (rpficAiyoi,  eirrdicXiyoi, 
▼IFM""*  i^Xivot),  and  at  the  «une  time  to  allow 
^ntdant  nyjtn  for  attendants,  musicians,  and  per- 
fprmm  of  games  (VitruT.    &  ;  Xcn.  Symp.  v.  4. 
i  13 ;  Plutafdl.  S^fmp.  t.  5. 1 2;  Aristoph.  Eodm. 
675)  ;  porlonrs  or  sitting  moms  (i^tipai),  and 
aaaiier  chambcn  and  sleeping  rooms  (Sw/Uno, 
■M<fiN»,  eMiPMm) ;  pictafe-g^erie*  and  lifanriea» 
ioiretimes  s'nn-  r'virn-  ;  ami  in  the  arrange- 
Bcat  of  these  apartments  attcDUon  was  naid  to 
liHiraeprct  (Vhniv.  L e. ;  Lysias,  dg Osade  Bra^ 
p.       in  Eralofih,  ;   :>:Vl  ;  /\xi3toph.  Ecchs. 
tt,  14  ;  Pttiiiu,  i  79;  Plato,  Fwtag,  p|>.  314.  316.1 
Tbe  peristyle  ef  tii»  Andwwitie  wae  coimeetea 
■Tith  that  of  the  Oynaeconitis  by  a  door  (  ill'  cl 
A^oaAMi  ^ii(ra»Ai»$,  or  /M<raMiof,  which  was  in 
^  MWe  irf  the  pflirtiee  «f  tile  peristyle  opposite 
t<)  t'tt:  entrance.     VitruTint  applies  the  name 
pdfnKu  to  a  passage  between  the  two  peristyles, 
■  vUeli  was  the  i^UoavKos  Sy^pa.    By  means  of 
tHiidrjorall  oommtinication  Ii^-twien  the  Andnoitia 
■•i  Ik  Qjmimnik  ctmld  be  abut  «£  lit  veoe 
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nro  mentioned  })y  Xenopbon,  who  cdls  it  di>f>a 
^aXaarwrii  (jOtcon,  ix.  5 ;  compare  Plut  AroL  2(>). 
Its  nme  pdvmikn  ia  evidently  derived  fnm 
fifff^os^  and  means  the  door  hctwrn  the  two  avAof 
or  peristyiea.  (Soidaa  ».  v.  MeiravAtoy :  Ael.  Dion. 
ajmd  SmitaA,  ad  IHod,  xi.  547  ;  Schol.  tn  JpolL 
Rhod.  iiL  385.)  The  other  name,  /t^avAor,  is 
taken  by  some  writers  as  merely  the  Attic  form  of 
lUtrauXos,  (Moer.  AU.  p.  2W.)  But  it  should 
rather  be  derived  from  iierd^  as  being  the  dow 
bthi'nd  or  Umn»l  the  avX^,  with  rMpect  to  the 
atKfios  dvpa.  (Lvaias,  de  Cued.  Erai.  p.  20  ;'Plut. 
Symp.  vii.  1  ;  Ael.  Dion,  apud  Emtuth.  I.  c.)  It 
should  be  observed  that  in  the  hou«<^  flf>«cribcd 
by  Vitruvius,  if  tbe  Andronitis  and  Gynaecouitis 
hiy  side  by  side,  tbe  pAnvXos  d6pa  miiild  not  be 
opposite  to  the  entranci^  but  Ul  006  Of  tbe  OtbeT 
Sides  of  the  peristyle. 

Tbi*  door  gave  admittance  to  tbe  peristyle  ef 
the  Oynaeconitis,  which  dif^Vrr-r!  frr.irn  tli.it  of  the 
AndrMiitia  in  having  porticoes  round  only  three  of 
its  aidet.  On  tbe  mnth  ttde,  tbat  opposite  to  tbe 
fi*(Tav\os  ^vpa  (the  side  facing  the  south,  accord- 
ing to  Vitruvios),  vere  placed  two  autae  [ANTiksl, 
at  a  ootMidereble  diatanee  fim  eneb  edier.  A 
third  of  the  distance  between  these  antae  was  set 
of  inwards  (Vitruv.  /.  e.  ^  i .  Quantum  inter  antas 
distal,  ex  eo  tertia  dempta  tpatium  datur  inironua)^ 
thus  forming  a  chamber  or  vcstibideii  wbkh  was 
called  wMHrrds^  vapa<rrdt  and  perhaps  ireutTcfr,  loid 
also  wp6Sofu>s  ;  although  some  of  the  laier  Greek 
>\'riters  apply  the  woi^  irp6iofiot  to  tbe  veatibale 
of  the  Andronitis,  and  suih  seems  to  have  been 
its  ineanuig  in  Hoiaer's  time.  (Pollux  j  Suid* ; 
Hesych. ;  Kt\inol.  Mag^  $  Vitivr.  t  a)  On  the 
right  and  ft  rf  thia  irpotrrds  wcrf  two  bed- 
chambera,  the  HdXatios  and  iifi^&dAafios^  of  which 
tbe  former  was  the  prindpal  bed-chamber  of  the 
house,  and  here  also  seem  to  hare  been  kept  the 
vases,  and  other  valuable  artidea  of  omament. 
(Xen.  OaoMs.  iz.  3.)  Beyond  tbeae  rooma  (for tiiis 
seems  to  be  what  ^'itr^iviIls  n  i  ans  by  tn  his  locis 
introrttt*)  were  large  apartni'  ntj  {'laTuyu)  used 
for  working  tn  wool  (cea  tjmi/ia,  in  quilnt$  matta 
jhmiliarum  cum  lanificia  habt'nt  aesgioncm,  Vitruv.), 
Round  tbe  peristjle  were  the'  eating-rooms,  bed> 
ebamben,  ■tomoana^  nnd  etbar  lyarlnienta  in 
common  uae  {irittmm  fMHUmn^  enhdirfii^  et  edStae 
/amiliaricae). 

Besides  the  aShttos  dipa  and  the  p.(aav\as 
bipoy  there  was  a  third  door  (frpra/a  3vpa)  lead- 
in^3  to  the  garden.  (Pollux,  i.  7G  ;  Demosth.  in 
Kmi-i^i,  p.  11  DO  ;  Lysias,  in  Eraluitk.  p.  'ditli.) 
Lysia^  (/.  c.  p.  gpcaks  of  another  dear,  wbicli 
probably  led  from  the  garden  into  the  street 

There  vrm  usoally,  tnougb  not  always,  an  upper 
story  (vmp^om,  9aiptt%  which  seldom  extended 
over  the  whol«>  space  occupied  by  the  lower  story. 
The  principal  use  of  tbek  ufipa  tUxy  was  for  the 
lodging  of  tbe  daven  (I>eBieatb.AiMMr^|k.  1156, 
where  the  words  4y  ir^pytp  gceni  to  imply  a 
boildii^  sevotal  atoriea  hiflh.)  The  acccaa  to  the 
upper  ftmr  eeena  to  bnve  Dea  aometfanea  hf  atain 
on  the  outside  of  tht-  bouse,  leading  up  from  the 
street.  Guests  were  also  lo<^ed  ia  tbo  upper 
story.  (Antipb.  de  Vote/,  p.  Sfl.)  Bat  in  •ane 
large  houses  there  were  rooms  set  apart  for  tbeir 
reception  {^trinfts)  on  the  ground  floor.  (Vitmv. 
L  e,  ;  PoUux,  iv.  125  ;  Euripw  AleesL  564.)  In 
cnaeeeC emergency  store-rooms  were  fitted  up  for  the 
neoonmodntiflii  of  goaet^  (i:*^  Fntug,  ^  315.) 
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Portions  of  the  xipper  itory  iomeUinet  projectrd 
bfyond  the  walit  of  tbe  lowtx  part,  forming  bal- 

po«ax»i.  an. 

The  following  plan  of  the  groand  floor  of  a  <  jrcek 
hmm  of  the  luget  »ixe  is  taken  from  Bekker^i 
Chnriklfi,  It  !«  of  oouTM  conjoctuiml,  as  tht-re  nrc 
no  Greek  hooM  ia  rTWiwice.  Other  plans,  ditlcr- 
ing  Tery  ranah  ftooi  thia  tad  frua  OM  anoilHr, 
are  giTcn  by  Hiil^  8lia||it%  Had  th« 
m  VitruTiuAi 


a,  House-door,  a6x*u»»  bipa:  bvp.  passage, 

^ptefmov  or  Srvpd>y :  A,  porutylc  or  a&\^  of  iho 
Audromlis  :  o,  the  haU»  and  chiuulxTs  uf  tljo  Aii- 
drooitis  ;  fly  fiiraBuKos  or  iticauXot  ^vpa  :  T,  peri- 
style of  the  Oynat'conitia  ;  y.  rhamJicn  nf  th. 
Oynaeconitis  ;  ir,  vpo<rr«tf  or  irafarrks :  0,  ic>aAa- 
^  and  i^MiXMfuts'.  I,  roooH  ftr  working  in 
wool  {larmtfts)  ;  K,  garden-door,  r»prafa  diipo. 

The  roofs  were  generally  llat,  and  it  was  cus- 
temrjr  to  walk  about  upon  them.  (Lysiai,  orfb. 
Simnn.  p.  142 :  Plant  MiL  W.  2.  .*?.)  Batpinted 
routs  were  also  used.   (Pollux,  L  81.) 

In  tiM  interisr  «f  th*  liovae  tiie  pbee  «f  doan 
was  som(  tinii  s  f,ri(i]ili,  (l  Viy  curtains  {irapairtroxr- 
fMrra),  which  were  either  plain,  or  dyed,  or  em- 
Mdemd.   (Pddu,  X,  83 ;  Theophrast  5.) 

Tbe  princijMil  openings  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air  were  in  the  roofs  of  the  peristyles  •  but  it 
it  wooncct  to  suppose  that  the  houses  had  no 
windows  (Pvpi^*%)^  or  ■!  least  none  ovokokiiig 
the  strwt  They  wfire  not  at  all  uncominon. 
(AristopU.  The^m.  191  y  EooUu.  iitil ;  Plutarch,  de 
CWs.  13,Z>MMs5&) 

Artifiriiil  warmth  was  procnrcd  partly  by  mcnni 
of  fire- places,  it  is  supposed  that  chimneys  were 
•Itogethflmknown,  and  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  an  opening  in  the  rwd(Kairvoi6Kri^  TIi  rod. 
viii.  I'il),  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  this 
could  be  the  case  when  there  was  an  upper  story. 

Little  portable  Stnvrg  {ierxApcu,  i<rxap(i«s)  or 

chafing  diahea  (^tffpdxio)  were  irequeatlj  used. 
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(Plutarch.  Apopkk.  i.  p.  7 1 7 ;  Ariatapk.  F«|fcai|^ 

Pollux,  vi  89,  X.  101.)  [Foccs.]  ' 
The  decorations  of  the  interior  were  very  pUa 
at  the  period  to  which  our  dt  scriptifin  refcn. 
tloore  were  of  sUtoe.  A  t  n  late  {>crii»d  eoloared 
stones  wars  and.  (Pim.  //.  A',  xxxvi.  2i  i.  Wt) 
Mosaics  nrr  first  tnmtinnod  M  *"**"^****^  vdff 
the  kings  uf  Pcxgamus. 

The  walls,  up  to  the  fourth  oentory  &  <x,  sent 
to  have  Ih'en  only  whit<Ml.     The  first  instAruT  ^ 
painting  them  is  that  of  Alcibi»des.    (Andoc  » 
JUk  ^  119 1  PhrtHdk  ASA  IfiL)    This  vm- 
vatlon  met  with  considerable  opposition.  (X- 
Mmm.  lit.  8. 1 10 ;  Otam,  is.  2.)    Plate  mestMai 
the  painting  of  <hii  walla  of  lioaaea  aa  •  waA  4 
a  Tpv^aa  ttoXis  {TtepHfj.  iiL  pp.  37?,  373).  Tbesf 
allusions  prove  that  the  practice  waa  not  imamniwi 
m  the  time  of  Plato  and  Xenopkatt.   We  hsae 
also  mention  of  paint<  c!  <  <  iatiga  mt  tbe  same  prhML 
(Plato,  Ttrpub.  viL  h'l^.)    At  a  Uler  periad  tte 
mode  iif  decoration  became  generaL    (The  ev> 
meutaiors  on  Vitruviu*,  1.  c. ;  Schneider,  ^im,  ad 
JTai.  Mem.  ;  Hirt,  l)u  Ukn  dtr  CeltdmdA,  pp.287 
—289  i  Stieglitz,  ArckaoL  <L  BamkmOL,  v«L  it 
pL  2.  pp.  150—169;  Bedccfv  ClarsWw,  toL  L  pp. 
16C-*20.i.)  [P.  ?.] 

2.  liouAN.  The  hoasea  of  the  Romao^  verc 
poor  and  mean  for  nuiny  oaatKries  after  the  faajfti- 
ntinn  nf  the  citv.  Till  the  war  w  'ah  Prrrfius  'i^ 
bouses  were  covered  only  with  thatch  ur  sIul^i^* 
(Plin.  H,  M  xvi  l«V  wd  w«n  MoaHy  bult  sf 
wo«>d  or  unbaked  bricks.  It  wa«  not  fill  tJie  latter 
times  oi  the  republic,  when  wealth  bad  been  ac- 
qamdbjroott^MatiiBtlieRut,  tiMt  hawstsf  «f 

splendour  began  to  be  built ;  bat  it  then  l-ecsa? 
the  huhion  not  only  to  build  houaea  of  an  immtiae 
size,  but  also  to  adoni  them  with  colamm,  pmnt* 
inga,  statues,  and  costly  werks  of  art. 

M.  LepiHn*.  who  was  consul  tut  78,  waitJ>* 
first  who  niuoduced  Niunidian  marble  ortoRsM 
for  the  purpose  of  paring  the  threshold  of  ^ 
house  ;  but  the  fashion  of  building  nnfaitoat 
houses  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  boose  «f  I** 
pidns,  irfiieh,  in  his  caawilahlp,  was  the  fint  is 
Homo,  was,  thirtv-five  yean  later,  eclipsed  by  s 
hundred  others.  (Id.  xxxvi.  8.  24.  §  4. J  Ucsllui 
especially  surpassed  all  Ut  emtonporanes  is  t^ 
ma^ficencc  of  his  houses  and  the  »pIendoar  of 
their  decorations.  Marble  oahunns  were  ftiM  la- 
tndnead  ittto  private  hoaaaa  hjr  the  oMttor  L  Cn»* 

sus,  but  they  did  not  exce«;d  twelve  fo^'t  io  kk^t, 
and  were  only  six  in  number.  (Id.  xvii.  1»  xxrn. 
3.)   Ha  waa  aoon  eatdma  hy  IL  8caMi 

placed  in  his  atrium  columns  of  black  moi^.^ 
called  Lucullean,  thirty-eight  feet  high,  and  « 
such  immense  weight  that  the  contractor 
sewers  took  security  ftr  aay  iajttiy  that  mw^r'  ^* 

done  to  the  newors  in  conseqnene*'  of  the  coittsW 
bt'iiig  carried  along  the  streets.  (Id.  xxxn.  2.) 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  pnrtU  iom:^-^* 
for  the  deconition  nf  their  iinnsf>s.  Mani'i'^ 
who  was  Caesar 'fs  [jnwtecUis  fabrum  ia  (j^ul,  it 
the  eaawple  of  lining  his  room  with  slabs  of 
ble.  (Id.  xxxvi.  7.)    Some  idea  may  be  fonneda 
the  size  and  magnificence  of  the  hous<»  ^  ^ 
RooHUi  neblea  dmiag  the  later  tfanea  ef  the  re- 
public by  the  price  which  they  fetched. 
sol  Meaialla  bought  tbe  house  of  Aumwiu* 
3700  ■eeleitta  (iWHly  33.000^),  and  Cictfo  tia 
house  of  CrassuB,  on  the  Palatine^  for  S^W 
(ertia  (neady  31,0(MM.).   (Ck.  ad 
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tik^cnu  i  VfOO  fitttasia^aboiu  131,000/.) ;  oiid 
i»  l^iwIiB  vfllB  tff  Sonnt  vat  fitted  up  with 

Kt-h  niAsmificenca*,  tint  wben  it  wa*  burnt  by  his 
Jtotas  ha  ]m(  1(M),WM>  scxtertia,  upwardt  of 
•MMf  (PliiL  Jr.  M  zxztI  24.)  Tlw  hooie- 
MK,  vhicb  prwaan  in  poor  drconutancc*  nstially 
pavl  at  Rome,  was  aWut  2000  »P6t<Te<>«,  between 
i7t  aod  18t  (Saet.  Jul.  38.)  It  wa«  brought  aa 
a  r  -.arv^  4f  extmmgancf?  ng:ilnst  Caeliiu  that  he 
■Kd  ;y»  P.  suftia  (nboui  '2ii6L)  far  Ike  rait  «rf  hi* 

Hoc*e»  were  originallj  oulj  one  atorr  !)%h  ; 
u  ihr  N-altie  of  arouiii  increased  in  the  city 
tic  J  v«xig  buiit  aercrai  itoriea  in  height.  In  many 
leoKt  each  atorr  ma  let  Mt  to  aefaala  tenanti, 
t;ic  tiki  ost  fitinr*  Wir^  i  sually  inhabit^'d  by  the 
F^-^Cic  u.  So  ;  Hor.  Ep.  L  1.  yl  ;'Jut. 

AriL  ifi.        fte^  X.  17.)  Ta  giavd  a^init  danger 
fr*^  tb.?  f^xtnrm**  heicbt  of  hoijsos,  Aiifni^tiis  rc- 
itRcted  tba  {lekbt  of  all  new  bouaea  whicb  were 
W  tW  aHb  «r  tha  Midie  iwda  to  aemitj 
ftct.  fStmbu  T.  p.  2Z5.)    Till  the  time  of  Nero, 
tlM  nceCa  in  Uome  were  narrow  and  irregular, 
W«  trmcea  of  the  hacte  and  confnsion  with 
whicb  tbe  city  w«a  built  af^  it  had  been  burnt 
ky  the  Uauls  ;  but  after  the  ffmtt  fire  in  the  time 
m  that  emperor,  by  which  two-tbinU  of  Romp 
awbwat  to  the  r  i  d,  th*       waa  boilt  with 
great  reirjLirity.    The  streets  wor^  mm^i'  straight 
and  br^Ad  ;  the  height  of  the  houics  was  re> 
•tnctcd,  and  a  certain  part  of  mA  waa  required 
t^  be  b'jik  of  Gabian  or  AHxin  Stone,  which  was 
F^f  agamst  lire.  (Tacit  Aim.  rr.  4ds  Saat. 

O'j.T  iiiformation  ro^]v^ctIng  the  form  and  ar- 
y^fqacnt  of  a  Boman  house  i«  principally  dcrired 
tiba  AstEfiptiaD  af  Vltravjui,  bm  tho  icoMunt 
of  the  booses  which  hare  been  found  at  Pompeii. 
iUnj  points,  bowenr,  are  itiU  doubtful ;  but 
vMhaat  entering  into  afduteetmal  details,  we 
>^n  cQufine  ourselves  to  those  topics  which  senre 
t»  iOostnte  tbo  cWi*ical  writers.   The  chief  rooms 
A  the  house  of  a  respectable  iioauut,  though  dif* 
fcnagaf  coMiafarfw  ittd  ipkBdaar  MeovSinf  to 
the  drrrtmrtHTrcr*  of  the  owner,  appear  to  hsTe 
been  ttnolly  arranged  in  the  same  manner  ;  while 
*a  a*m  iwied  acntdiif  ta  tka  twla  nd  dr- 
etimftcTfr*  of  the  maatflf. 
The  principal  paftt  «f  a  Roman  hoDse  were 

Ihs  I.  Fin  >  ,  %  OtOmm,  9,  Atrimt  ar  Cbaaas 

.^  vfjifw,  4.  Af'ie,  5.  Tablitimm,  6.  /aiiees,  7.  Pe- 
*^*$b^m.  The  parts  of  a  bouse  which  ware  con- 
■wai  flf  Ina  importance,  and  of  wliidk  the 
»n»r2.-rTi(>nt  differed  in  different  hoiues,  were  the 
i.  CtkUmla^  2.  TVsdMM,  S.  Oct,  4.  Esndrae^  5. 
P^mAiva^  8.  AWMIam,  7.  Ba^teum,  8.  Cmlina. 
9.  CoematMla^  10.  Diaeta^  11.  Mno.  W«  iImU 
H)^ak  of  avh  in  order. 

1.  YiiTtat'LtJM.  The  Testibolnro  did  not  pro* 
ftthr  fnm  part  of  the  h<«ai^  but  was  a  vacant 
^aee  before  the  door,  forming  a  conrt,  which  was 
■Wuanded  on  three  sides  by  the  house,  and  was 
«p«»  on  the  toanh  to  the  street.  Tho  two  sides 
«f  the  hetue  joined  the  itreot,  but  the  mirtrllr  part 
of  it,  wher^  ike  door  was  placed,  was  ai  sumc 
iMe  diitanoe  from  the  street  (Oell.  xri  5  ; 
Marreh,  SaL  rl  S.)  Henr,  Plautus  {MnnteU.  iii. 
i  U'2)  siys,  Video*  vcatibulum  ante  aedei  hoc 
ct  smbtUaoum  anoiniBedi 
lOmoM.  Tka  n^kta^  vbkb  it  alw  cdM 
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jnnua  and  firrt',  v,  ri«  tho  entrance  to  the  honse. 
The  street^oor  admitted  into  a  hall,  to  which  the 
name  of  oadun  naa  aba  gi*^  tn  which  there 
was  frequently  a  small  room  (cella)  for  the  porter 
(janitor  or  oatiariua),  and  also  for  a  dog,  which 
was  usually  kept  in  the  hall  to  guard  the  house. 
A  fiiU  aeeooiit  of  this  pert  of  the  house  is  given 
under  Janta.  Another  door  ( j-tffin  intwor) 
pocite  the  street  door  led  into  tin-  atrium. 

3.  Atrivm  or  Cavum  AiniuM,  as  it  is  wriMoi 
by  Varro  and  Vitnivioi;  Pliny  ^Tttes  it  Carat' 
dium.  Ilirt,  Miiller  (Etrusker^  vol.  i,  n.  255), 
Marini,  and  moat  modem  writers,  edoaider  tha 
Atrium  and  Carum  Aedium  to  be  the  came  ;  but 
Newton,  Suratico^  and  more  recently  Becker 
/m,  ToL  i  p.  77,  Ae.),  mafntaiin  uat  iher  wera 
distinct  nvms.  It  is  hnpo^ible  to  give  a  decisive 
opiuion  on  the  subject ;  but  from  the  statonrats  of 
Varro  (pe  Ling.  Lai,  t.  !•!,  MWler)  and  Vitn. 
vius  (tL  3,  4,  Bipont),  taken  in  connection  with 
the  £>ci  that  no  houses  in  Pompeii  have  been  yet 
diseufofad  wliidi  contaiii  bom  an  Atiiim  and 
Cavtmi  Aedium,  it  is  most  probable  that  they 
were  the  same.  The  Atrium  or  Carnm  Aedium 
was  a  large  apartment  roofed  over  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  opening  in  the  centre,  called  eomp/ti- 
Ftttm,  towarf^?  which  the  roof  .sloped  so  as  to  thrnw 
the  rain-wattr  uito  a  cistern  in  the  floor,  termed 
imjJimum  (Varro,  l.e.1  Pcotoa,  t.  v.  Implmimmy, 
which  was  frequently  onsamented  with  statues, 
culuuins,  and  other  works  of  art  (Cic.  c  Verr.  lL 
23,  56.)  Tho  word  fatphowHW,  lnowerer,  is  also 
employt  d  to  denote  the  aperture  in  the  roof.  (Ter. 
Eun.  iii.  5.  41.)  Schneider,  m  his  commentary  on 
ITitittvjua,  anpipoaaa  cat uiu  aodiimi  to  mcoii  tho 
whole  of  this  apartment  im  l  .rli'  g  the  impluviura, 
while  atrioffi  aupiified  cmly  the  covered  part  ex- 
dwTa  of  tlio  nnphnrnm.  Miasoii,  on  tho  eon- 
trary,  maintains  that  atrium  is  applied  to  the 
whole  apartment,  and  cavum  aeditun  only  to  the 
tmcovered  part.  The  breadth  of  the  impluviimi, 
according  to  Vitmvitis  (vL  4),  was  not  less  than  a 
quarter  nor  greater  than  a  third  of  the  breadth  of 
the  atrium ;  its  length  was  in  the  same  proportion 
according  to  the  K  ngth  of  the  atrium. 

Vitruvius  (vi  3)  distingtiishes  five  kinds  of  atria 
or  cava  ardiiun,  which  were  ^led  by  the  follow- 
ing nanu'g :  — 

(1.)  I^sciininim.  In  this  the  roof  wns  tup- 
ported  by  four  beams,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  tbo  included  ipMO  ibraiing  the  com]Hii- 
vium.  This  kind  of  atrmm  wn-  pr.  Vibly  the  most 
andent  of  all,  as  it  is  more  smipie  than  the  others, 
and  ia  not  adapted  he  m  rery  huge  MUUng. 

(2.)  Tetrufh/htin.  This  a  if  the  same  form 
as  the  preceding,  except  that  the  main  beams  of 
tho  iDof  wcte  sup^rted  by  pillars,  placed  at  tho 
four  angles  of  the  impluvhnn. 

(3.)  Corinthium  waa  on  the  tame  principle  as 
the  tetiBstyle,  only  that  then  won  ft  greater tram- 
ber  of  pillars  around  the  in^arnun,  eo  whidi  tho 
beams  of  the  roof  rested. 

(4.)  IHsplitviatum  had  its  roof  sloping  the  con< 
trary  wav  to  the  implnvinm,  so  that  the  water  fell 
ouuide  the  hoaao  instead  of  hmg  onnad  into  tho 
impluvjum. 

(5.)  Testiuiiimhm  ma  nofed  tB  orcrand  had 
no  compluvium. 

The  atrium  was  the  most  miportant  room  in  tho 
hoosa,  and  among  tho  weohhy  was  fitted  tip  with 
mndiifleiidoaraiidiM^iaeaBee.  (CompanHea 
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Carm.  iii.  1.  46.)  The  marble  oolunni  of  Scaanu 
■Imdy  tpoknof  weraiilMed  iatheatrion.  The 

atrium  appcan  originally  to  have  hMB  the  only 
•ittiiur-cooai  in  the  house,  aod  to  have  terred  aUo 
w iifitdMn  (Serr. ai  Vk^.  Jm. i 79e, in. 853) ; 

and  it  probably  continacd  to  do  M  among  the 
lower  and  middle  rliMfi,  In  the  hoviee  of  the 
wealthy,  however,  h  wae  dietiMt  from  the  private 
aportmenta,  and  waa  tued  aa  a  neeplioii  room, 
where  the  patron  received  hit  clients,  and  the 
great  and  noble  the  numerotu  viiiton  who  were 
ICClietoied  to  call  trtrj  morning  to  pay  their  re- 
spects or  solicit  favours.  (Ilor.  Ep.  i.  r>.  30  ;  .Iiiv. 
vii.  7t  91.)  Cicero  frequcotly  cuinpluiius  that  ho 
was  not  exempt  fien  thie  annoyance,  when  he 
retired  to  his  rountr%--hf»ti<ir<j.  (,(</  Att.  iL  14,  v. 
2,  &c.)  But  though  the  atnum  dix  s  not  appear 
to  have  been  iiaed  by  the  wealthy  as  a  tittiiig^ 
room  f(ir  thr  family,  it  still  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed fur  many  purposes  which  it  had  originally 
•erved.  That  the  mtptial  eeodi  was  phoed  in  tM 
atrium  opposite  the  door  {in  aula,  Ilor.  Ep.  L  1. 
87  ;  Ascon.  m  (Jio.  pro  MiL  p.  43,  Orelli),  and 
also  the  inslramcBta  and  matariab  Ibr  spinning 
niid  weaving,  which  wore  formerly  carried  on  by 
the  women  of  the  fismilj  in  this  room.  (Asoon. 
£&)  Here  abo  the  {magea  of  thnr  aneeotors 
were  placed  (Juv.  viiL  19  ;  Mart.  iL  90),  and  the 
fiicus  or  fire-place,  which  Possessed  a  sacred  cha- 
lactcr,  being  dedicated  to  tne  Laret  of  each  fiunily. 
[Focus.] 

4.  Alak,  wings,  were  small  apartmcnt.i  or  re- 
cesses on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  atnuui. 
(Vitniv.  ri  4.) 

5.  Taulinvm  was  in  all  probability  a  reeess  or 
room  at  the  further  end  of  the  atrium  opposite  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  was  regarded  as 
part  of  tfie  atrium.  It  contained  tho  family  records 
and  archives.  (,Vitruv.  vi.  4  ;  Fe«tus,  i.  o.  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxT.  2.) 

With  the  tablinum,  tho  Roman  house  appears 
to  hare  originally  ceased  ;  and  the  sleeping  rooms 
wem  probeoljananged  eneaeh  lideef  theatriwn. 
Put  when  the  atrium  and  its  surrounding  rtwrns 
were  used  for  the  reception  of  clients  and  other 
pablie  vinton,  H  beeama  neeessary  to  inaraiM  the 
sixe  of  tlie  huu^c  ;  and  the  foUowiqg  fOOttf  WW* 
aocoirdi^glj  added :  — 

tf.  FAIICB8  appear  to  have  been  passa^  which 
paned  from  the  atrium  to  the  {)cri8tylmm  in- 
terior of  the  house.  (Vitruv.  vi.  '6.) 

7.  PKR.I8TYL1UM  W8S  in  its  general  form  like 
the  atriom,  but  it  was  one-third  greater  in  breadth, 
meaaured  transversely,  than  in  length.  (Vitnn-. 
vi.  4.)  It  was  a  court  open  to  the  sky  in  the 
iniddltt  I  the  open  part,  which  was  sorttmnded  by 
columns,  was  larijcr  than  the  impluvium  in  the 
atrium,  and  was  irequcntly  decorated  with  dowers 
and  shrttba. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  which  are  next 
to  be  noticed,  varied,  as  has  been  remarked,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  and  circumstaneaa  of  the 
owner.  Il  Is  therefore  impossible  to  assign  to 
them  anj  ngnlar  place  in  the  house. 

1 .  CoBicvLA,  bed<hamberB,  ^>pear  to  have  been 
usually  small.  There  were  separate  cubicula  for 
the  dfv  and  night  (cubicula  diuma  et  uoctmma, 
Plin.  Jl^K  i.  8) :  the  latter  were  also  ealled  donm- 
toria.  (/(/.  V,  6;  Plin.  //.A',  xxx.  17.)  Vitruvius 
vi  7)  recommends  that  they  should  face  the  east 
tu  the  hencfit  of  the  riai^g  nu.  They 


times  had  a  small  ante-room,  which  was  called  bj 
the  Greek  name  erw^emmtr.  (PUn.       iL  17.) 

2.  Tntri  IMA,  dining-rooms,  are  iMiadif  iia 
separate  article.  ^TaJcuMiUM.] 

8.  Oaci,  team  the  Onak  elnt,  wen  apaossa 
halls  or  saloons  borrowed  from  the  Grevk*,  and 
were  frequently  used  as  triclinia.  They  were  ts 
have  the  same  proportions  as  triclinia,  bat  were  to 
Ih>  more  spacious  on  account  of  having  colum, 
which  triclinia  h.id  nut.  (Vitruv.  vi.  Viva* 
riiu  mentions  four  kuids  of  oed :  — 

(1.)  The  TetrastjfU,  whidl  Seeds  no  further  de- 
scription.   Four  clumns  nippnrt<'d  the  root 

(2.)  The  toruUAmtL,  which  possessed  only  ods 
row  of  colunma,  supporting  the  architave  (4pii|p> 
littm\  cornice  (r»»rt>w),  and  a  vaulted  roof- 

(3.)  The  A^i/jffUiamj  which  was  more  sgletuiti 
and  more  like  a  baailiea  dum  a  CeriirtfciHi  ttkfi* 
niiim.  In  the  Aegyptian  oeciu,  the  pillan  su^ 
ported  a  gallery  with  paved  floor^  which  loned  a 
walk  romd  the  aparttneot;  and  upon  ^caapBdt 
others  were  placed,  a  fourth  part  less  in  beijiit 
than  the  lower,  which  sunonnded  the  tooL  Be- 
tween  the  upper  windowa  w«k  nwwtol 

(4.)  The  QnMsae  (KvCunfroi)  appears  in  iht 
time  of  Vitntvinc  to  have  been  seldom  used  in 
Italy.  Theee  oed  were  meant  for  sumner  use, 
looking  to  the  north,  nd,  if  powible,  &cing  gu- 
dens,  to  which  thoy  opened  by  fok 
Pliny  had  oeci  ut'  liiis  kind  m  his  viiia. 

4.  ExKDRAR,  whidi  appear  to  hare  been  m 
form  much  the  same  as  the  ooci,  for  Vitruvius  (t;. 
•S)  Bix;aks  of  the  exedroc  in  cnnaecUon  with  oeci 
quadiati,  were  rooms  for  conrersatieB  aad  xke 
other  purposes  of  society.  (Cic.  Jf  Xat.  Dear.  L  6, 
D*  OraL  iii.  5.)  They  served  the  same  pnzposa 
aa  the  ezedrae  in  tha  Tbemae  and  OyaaM, 
which  were  semicircular  rr.oms  with  si-nt>  for  phi- 
losophers and  others  to  converse  in.  (Viuav.  v.  11, 
viL  9 ;  Bainsab.) 

5,  6,    7.     PlNACOTHK^  A,    RlBLlOTHlCX,  Slid 

Balinium  [see  BAi.M8ABj,  are  treated  sf  ia 
separate  artides. 

8.  CuLi.vA,  the  kitchen.  The  food  was  of%aH 
ally  cooked  in  the  atrium,  as  has  been  ahuMT 
stated  ;  but  tho  progress  of  refinement  afterwam 
led  to  the  use  of  another  part  of  the  house  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  kitchen  of  Pansa's  boose,  of 
which  a  ground-plan  is  given  below,  a  stove  fa 
stews  and  similar  prepaiatieaa  vras  found,  VHJ 
much  like  tho  charo.il  stoves  used  in  the  prp*^nt 
day.  (See  woodcut.)  Before  it  lie  a  ^Loiik,  s 
strainer,  and  a  kind  ef  fryii^paa  wiA  h« 
'I  ?!  rioai  cavities,  «•  if  it 
oggs. 
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Ti  titis  kitcbra,  ms  well  oi  in  manr  othcn  At 
PaD|KU,  tboT«  are  paintioga  of  the  Lares  or  do- 
BBiOr  godft,  under  whose  care  the  provuioiu  and 
iD  tbe  cooking  utencils  were  placed. 

S.  CoBXACt'LA  properly  «i)fnilied  rooms  to  dine 

;  bot  after  it  became  the  &ehion  to  dine  in  the 
vpprf  part  of  the  hooae,  the  whole  of  the  rooms 
aboiethe  Troond-floor  were  called  cofnacula  (Varr. 
i§  Umg.  Lot.  T.  162,  Mullcr),  and  hence  Festus 
■TI,  "  Coenacola  dicuntur,  ad  quae  scalis  asccndi- 
to.*'  (Compare  Dig.  9.  tiu  3.  s.  1.)  As  the  rooms 
m  the  irround-floor  wore  of  different  heights  and 
noetiiDct  reached  to  the  roof,  all  the  rooms  on 
tk*  Tpper  story  could  not  be  united  with  one  on- 
oti>er,  and  coDse4)ucntly  different  sets  of  stairs 
voold  be  Deeded  to  connect  them  with  the  lower 
art  of  the  house,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
■oaM  al  PompeiL  Sometimes  the  stairs  had  no 
cnaectiaa  vitn  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  but 
Hteadcd  at  once  from  the  street  (Li v.  zxxix.  14.) 

10.  DiABTA  iK-as  an  apartment  used  for  dining 
k,  sad  for  the  other  parposes  of  life.  (Plin.  Ep.  iL 
17;  Soet.  ClatuL  10.)    It  appears  to  have  been 
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tmaller  than  the  triclinium.  Diacta  is  also  the 
name  given  by  Pliny  {Ep.  vi,  5)  to  rooms  contain- 
ing three  or  four  bed-chambers  (cubicuia).  Pica- 
sure-houses  or  summer-houses  arc  also  called  di- 
aelae.  (Dig.  30.  tit.  1.  a.  43  ;  7.  tit.  1.  s.  13. 
§8.) 

11.  Solaria,  properly  places  for  basking  in 
the  sun,  were  terraces  on  the  tops  of  houses. 
(Plant  Mil,  ii.  3.  69,  iL  4.  25  ;  Suet  Ner.  16.) 
In  the  time  of  Seneca  the  Romans  formed  artificiaJ 
pardons  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  which  con- 
Uiined  even  fruit-trees  and  fish-ponds.  (Sen.  Ep. 
122,  Contr.  Etc,  v.  5 ;  Suet  Claud.  10.) 

The  two  woodcuts  annexed  represent  two  atria 
of  houses  at  Pompeii.  The  first  is  the  atrium  of 
what  is  usually  called  the  house  of  the  Quaestor. 
The  view  is  taken  near  the  entrance-hall  facing  the 
tablinum,  through  which  the  columns  of  the  pen- 
style  and  the  garden  are  seen.  This  atrium,  which 
is  a  specimen  of  what  Vitruvius  calls  the  Corin- 
thian, is  surrounded  by  various  rooms,  and  is 
beautifully  pamtod  with  arabesque  dcsigua  upoa 
red  and  yellow  grounds. 


Th«  next  woodcnt  represents  the  atrium  of 
»bat  is  osoally  called  the  house  of  Ceres.  In  the 
MOe  is  the  implurium,  and  the  passage  at  the 
finhcr  end  is  the  ostiam  or  entrance-hall.  As 
an  no  pillars  around  the  impluvium,  this 
most  belong  to  the  kind  called  by  Vitruvius 


The  preceding  account  of  the  different  rooms, 
and  especially  of  the  arrangement  of  the  atrium, 
tablinum,  peristyle,  &c,  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
houses  which  have  been  disinterred  at  Pompeii. 
The  ground-plan  of  two  is  according^'  subjoined. 
The  first  is  the  plan  of  a  house,  usually  called  the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet 

Like  most  of  the  other  houses  at  Pompeii,  it 
had  no  vestibulmn  according  to  the  meaning  which 
we  have  attached  to  the  word.  1.  The  ostium  or 
entrance  hall,  which  is  six  feet  wide  and  nearly 
thirty  long.  Near  the  street  door  there  is  a  figure 
of  a  large  fierce  dog  worked  in  mosaic  on  the 
pavement,  and  lM;neath  it  is  wTitten  Cave  Canetn. 
The  two  Urge  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule 
appear  from  the  large  openings  in  front  of  them  to 
have  been  shops  ;  they  communicate  with  the  en- 
trance hall,  and  were  therefore  probably  occupied 
by  the  master  of  the  house.  2.  The  atrium,  which 
is  about  twenty -eight  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in 
breadth ;  its  implunum  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  its  floor  is  paved  with  white  tesserae, 
spotted  with  black.    3.  Chambers  for  the  use  o! 
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tiw  fiunfly,  or  in  tended  for  the  reception  of  giicsts, 
wbo  were  entitled  to  clnini  bospitnlity.  When 
a  house  did  not  poMCM  an  hospitiumf  or  rooms 
•aqweasly  for  the  rcccptim  of  gwiU,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  lod^vd  in  rooms  atfacliod  to 
the  auiuiii.  [HosPlTJi'M.]  4,  A  small  roum  with 
B  sUir  auc  leadnnff  Hp  t»  the  ummt  noms.  5. 
A].ir.  n.  The  tablinnm.  7.  The  Wm.  8.  Pf  ri- 
Btvlo,  with  Doric  columns  and  garden  in  the  centre. 
Ttie  large  nooi  on  the  right  of  the  peristyle  is  the 
triclinium  ;  beside  it  is  the  kitcncn  ;  and  the 
■mailer  apartments  are  cubicula  and  other  rooms 
for  tb«  VM  «f  the  funily. 

Thi^  next  woodcut  cnntiiins  the  ifround-plan  of 
an  itrntia^  which  was  properly  a  house  not  joined 
to  the  neighbooring  nomea  hf  m  omuBMai  walL 
(Festua,  K.  r.)  An  insula,  however,  geneniUy 
contained  leveial  aqmnite  hooaet,  or  at  Icaat 
■epamto  apaitnieBts  or  shop*,  wliicJi  man  lot  to 
different  families  ;  and  hence  the  term  domus 
under  the  emperors  appears  to  be  applied  to  the 
hoase  where  one  fiunily  lived,  whether  it  were  an 
insula  or  not,  and  iosuU  to  any  hired  lodgings. 
This  insula  contains  a  house,  stirmunded  by  ithops, 
which  belonged  to  the  owner  aiid  were  let  out  by 
hiui.  The  boooe  Haelf,  which  is  usnaHy  called  the 
bouse  of  Pansa,  evidently  belonged  to  one  of  the 
princijxil  men  of  Pampeii.  Induding  the  garden, 
which  is  a  third  of  the  whole  length,  it  if  abont 
300  feet  long  and  100  wide. 

A.  Ostium,  or  en  trance -halt,  paved  with  mosaic 
R  ToMan  atrium.  I.  Implartum.  C.  Chanben 
on  each  side  of  the  atrium,  probably  for  the  recep- 
tioD  of  giteets.  l>.  Ala.  £.  Tablinnm,  which  is 
omm  to  the  peristyle,  so  that  the  whole  lengA  of 
the  house  could  be  seen  at  once  ;  but  as  there  is  a 
passage  (fiiuces),  F,  beside  it,  the  taUintmi  might 
proliably  be  clooed  at  the  pleaaore  of  the 
C.  CIi  n;  1i.  rs  !»',  ilm"  fauces  and  tablimun,  of  which 
the  u*e  13  uncertain.  O.  Peristyle.  D.  Ala  to 
the  peristyle.  C  Calneala  by  the  aide  of  the 
peristyle.  K.  Triclitiiuin.  L.  Occus,  and  bv  it- 
side  there  is  a  passage  leading  from  the  peristyle 
tothsgntat    M.SMkdoor  (/KM<tcinnos^i«in)to 


the  street.  N.  C  tlirn.  II.  Servants*  Kail,  «ith 
a  back  door  to  the  sU>»et  F.  Porlioo  of  two  ston», 
which  proves  that  the  hoase  had  an  upper  tm> 
The  site  of  the  BtJiirca.«e,  however,  is  uniru^T. 
though  it  is  thought  th>'r<>  is  some  indicaooa  d 
one taAe  passage,  M.  Q.  1  he  gatden.  E.  Bshn 
voir  for  supplying  a  tank,  S. 

The  preoedmg  rooms  belonged  exdnsiTdv  to 
Pansa>  bouse  ;  but  there  were  a  good  many  apit* 
ments  besides  in  the  insula,  which  were  not  in  fail 
occupation,  a.  Sit  s>iops  let  out  to  tenants.  Than 
on  the  rij^iil  and  ieh  iuuid  comers  were  hakert* 
•hoiia,  which  contained  mills,  ovens,  &x.  at  &.  The 
one  on  the  right  appears  t"  hnvc  been  a  larje 
establishment,  as  it  contains  nuiny  roomft.  c  Tto 
hooMO  of  m  very  mean  class,  barfly  fatme^j  aa 
upper  story.  On  tha  Other  tida  are  two  hnM 
much  larger,  d. 

Having  given  a  geaenl  deseription  of  the  toam 
of  a  Roman  house,  it  rcrrriiTr?  *n  ■<x;r-v.\  ot 
(1)  floon,  (2)  walls,  (3)  ceilings,  (4)  wiodow^mi. 
(5)thaniodeof  wvaungthesDOOHL  PorthsdHB 
see  Jan'Ja. 

(1.)  The  floor  {tolum)  of  a  room  was  seUon 
bearded,  though  this  appeaiv  to  have  be«  smb^ 

times  done  (stnUat<Jo  taittjutit,  Stat,  .5"i7r.  L  5/). 
It  was  generally  covered  with  stone  or  msrbici,  or 
mosaics*   The  comoMD  lleon  wwe  pavid  viA 
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if  bricks,  tilesi,  stones,  Ac,  forming  a  kind 
siiiun  called  nuUratio.  (Vitruv.  rii.  1.) 
jbtdter  kind  of  parement  was  that  called  opus 
■MR,  which  was  a  kind  of  plasu.r  made  of 
heaten  to  powder  and  tempered  with  mortar. 
Iidffived  its  name  from  Signia,  a  town  of  Italy, 
crirbrat<;d  for  its  tiles.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxr.  46.) 
Sooetinirt  pieces  of  marble  were  imbedded  in  a 
esnpontion  irnand,  which  appear  to  have  formed 
ike  doon  call?d  by  Pliny  Larburica  or  ruUfyulanea^ 
ad  which  probably  gare  the  idea  of  mosaics.  As 
tittst  flc«f»  were  beaten  down  (pavita)  with  ram- 
wn  (,<*far«),  the  word  parimentum  became  the 
patal  name  for  a  floor.  The  kind  of  pavement 
O-Ird  ttatjtarahtm  was  first  introduced  in  the 
tBspleof  Jupiter  Capitolinus  after  the  begimiing  of 
the  tkird  Panic  war,  but  became  quite  common  in 
hefcrt  the  lieirinning  of  the  Cimbric  war. 
(li  XMTi.  61.)  Mosaics,  tailed  by  Pliny  liiXo- 
{KiB^pttra)^  though  this  word  has  a  more 
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are  nieaning,  first  came  into  use  in  Sulla's 
€«ie,  who  madf  one  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  at 
Paeoeste.   (Id.  xxxtL  64.)    Alosaic  work  was 


JJf^  ailed  \rusirmm<ym$.  (Spartian.  Pesora. 
S  V  "^^^l   PoHio,  Tn^n.   Tyrann.  24  ; 


J^«n.  Dt  OvUaU  Dei,  xv'u  8.)  The  doors  of 
wxLvj  at  Pompeii  are  frequently  composed  of 
which  arc  usually  formed  of  black  frets  on 
jj^lj^  grnoDd,  or  white  ones  on  a  black  ground, 
•ome  of  them  are  in  coloured  marbles. 
n»t«ns!i  of  which  thev  are  generally  formed 
piwei  of  red  and 'white  marble  and  red 
d»Bkli'^  *  cement  and  laid  upon  a 

of  mortar,  which  sened  as  a  base.  The 
j^^^fxaispllei  here  given,  which  arc  taken  from 
^"•M  Pompeii,  will  convey  a  general  idea  of 
**""nB«nd«ppearance. 


Mosaic  pavements,  however,  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii,  which  represent  figures  and 
scenes  of  actual  life,  and  are  in  reality  pictures  in 
mosaic.  One  of  the  roost  beautifiil  of  these  is 
given  in  its  original  colours  in  Gell's  Pomprtana^ 
2nd  series,  plate  xlv.  It  is  composed  of  very  fine 
pieces  of  glass,  and  represents  the  choragus,  or 
master  of  the  chorus,  instnicting  the  actors  in  their 
parts.  A  still  more  extraordiuarj'  mosaic  painting 
was  discovered  in  Pompeii  in  1831  ;  it  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  battle  of  Issus.  (Afaseo  liorixmtco, 
viii.  t.  36 — 45.) 

(2.)  The  inner  walls  (parities)  of  private  rooms 
were  frequently  lined  with  slabs  of  marble  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  7),  but  were  more  usually  covered  by 
paintings,  which  in  the  time  of  Augustas  were 
made  upon  the  walls  themselves.  The  prevalence 
of  this  practice  is  attested  not  only  by  Pliny 
{H.N.  XXXV.  37),  but  also  by  the  circumstance  that 
even  the  small  houses  in  Pompeii  have  paintings 
upon  their  walls.  The  following  woodcut,  which 
represents  the  side  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  is  one  of 
the  simplest  but  most  common  kind.  The  compart- 
ments arc  usually  filled  with  figures. 


The  general  appearance  of  the  walls  may  be 
seen  from  the  woodcuts  given  above.  Subjects  of 
all  ku)ds  were  chosen  for  painting  on  the  walls,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Musco  Borbonico, 
Gell,  Mazois,  kc.  (Compare  Vitruv.  vii.  5.)  The 
colours  seem  usually  to  have  been  laid  upon  a  dry 
ground,  but  were  sometimes  phu-ed  upon  it  wet,  as 
in  the  modem  fresco  painting  {colons  udo  tedorio 
inducere,  Vitruv.  vii.  3).  The  walls  also  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  ornamented  with  raised 
figures,  or  a  species  of  bas  relief  (typos  in  tectorio 
airioli  indudert^  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  10),  and  some- 
times with  mosaics.    (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi  64.) 


I 
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(A.)  Th*  ceOingi  mbm  aamSij  to  ham 
left  mHownd,  tiM  lieuM  wUeh  Mppovtad  the 
ruof  or  the  vnter  tiorj  bcinff  riuble.  Afterwardi 
planks  were  placed  acrow  tnese  beams  at  certain 

iiitrrvalu,  Iravinir  fiollow  (pace*,  called  lacuiiiirhi 
or  laquttirin,  which  w.  n-  frp<|ucntly  covered  wuh 
pild  ai)d  ivury,  and  isotiictiint-fl  nnth  paintings. 
(Hor.  CariK.  iL  18  j  Plin.  //.  A',  xxxiii.  IH  ;  S<>n. 
Bp.ii^:  SiMt.  Ar«r.  81.)  There  was  an  arched 
aaonuB  VM^  all«d  Camaka,  whkb  it 
I  in  •  Hpmie  ntkk. 
(4.)  The  Roman  himws  had  few  ^-indowa 
(Jinettrtu!).  The  pruici[inl  apartments,  the  atrium, 
penatyle,  &c,  were  lij^htcd,  as  we  have  sct'ii, 
from  above,  and  the  cubicula  and  other  Biimll 
rooms  generally  derived  their  light  from  them,  and 
not  from  windDwa  looking  into  the  street.  The 
IWHiu  onlj  on  the  upper  storj  Hem  to  have  been 
umaUy  Iwfated  by  windows.  (Js?.  iii.  270.) 
Very  ww  nousot  in  Pompeii  b»T«  wlii<aw»  on  the 
fjriiuiid-floor  ojK'niti^  into  th(^  street,  though  there 
is  ail  cxi-et)iioii  to  this  in  the  house  of  the  tr.igic 

e»et,  which  luL8  six  wiiidnws  on  the  f^und-tloor. 
ven  in  this  case,  however,  the  windows  are  not 
near  the  ground  m  in  a  modem  bouse,  but  are  six 
feet  eU  indiee  aber*  the  liot-pftTeDMnt,  which  i« 
niied  ene  AoC  eeven  hiehee  above  the  ceatn  of  the 
atieet  The  windows  are  small,  being  hardly  three 
feet  by  two  ;  and  at  the  side  there  is  a  wooden 
frame,  in  which  the  wimlnw  or  shutter  might  be 
moved  backwards  or  forwards.  The  lower  jart  of 
the  wall  is  ttcinpied  by  u  row  of  red  jianeln  four 
feet  and  a  half  high.  The  following  woodcut  re- 
prcseiiu  part  of  the  wall,  with  apeitaw  Ibr  win* 
dows  above  it^aaitafpeen  fiwatheetnet  The 
tiling  upon  th*  vdl »  mden,  and  is  miij  pheed 
time  to  BNNm  It  fim  Aa  veatbcb 


mm 


The  wtodowi  appear  originally  to  have  Locn 

B«rely  Ciix  iiiiii;^  in  tfu'  wall,  d.is.d  \,y  nieaii.i  of 
ahutters,  which  inN^uently  had  two  leave*  (Jk/unt 
yfiNetfrae,  Ovid,  I'mO.  m.  1.  5),  whSMa  Ovid 
(.JiROr.  i  A.  3)  says. 

Port  adaperta  fuit,  pars  altera  clanaa  fenestrac." 

They  are  for  this  reason  said  to  be  joiued,  when 
diejr  «•  •hat,  (Uer.  Cbrm.  li.  2&)  Wiadowa 
Mie  alio  MOMliBMe  covcaed  hj  a  khid  of  httiee 
ar  tntlii  work  («fa<j|rQ,  and  sometimes  ly  lu  t 
woifc,  to  prerent  lerpcnta  and  other  noxious  n-p- 
tilea  fton  getting  in.  (Plant.  Am.  iL  4.  95 ; 
Vantk.  Rt  titut.  iii.  7.) 

Afterwards,  however,  windows  were  made  of  a 
tnuwaarent  stone,  call^  lapU  tpeeutarit  (mica), 
whion  wa«  first  found  in  Hisponia  Citerior,  and 
aftanfaide  in  Cyanu*  Cwwdode,  Sicily,  and 
Aftiaa ;  hut  lha  beet  eaaa  hvn  Spain  and  Cap- 
fadoda.    II  ma  aadly  ipUt  iota  tha  thiaaeM 
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lamina,  but  no  pieees  had  been 
Pliny,  above  Ave  fMt  hn^.    (Plin.  H.  K.  i 
45.)    Window!  made  of  this  etaoe  were  calie 
$ptcmlaria,    (Sen.  A>.  90  ;   Plin.  Ep.  il  17 

Mart.  viii.  14.)  Wiixlows  m.ule  of  ^Lim  (rifma 
are  hrst  ineiitiimed  by  LacLtUitiiis  {l><  Of"/.  /An.  fi 
but  the  discoveries  at  Pompoii  prove  that 
was  used  for  windows  under  the  earlj  cmpcfan^a 
frames  of  gUu*  and  glaaswiBidaarB  hnatheMiHii 
in  semal  of  the  haaisei 

(5.)  The  noma  van  liaaird  a  wiatcr  ia  A 
ferent  ways  ;  but  the  Romans  had  no  store*  Uk 
ours.  The  cubicula,  triclinia,  and  other 
which  were  intended  for  \\  iut<r  nv,  were  buut  i 
that  port  of  the  house  u|)oii  which  the  sun  tixn 
most  ;  and  in  the  mild  climate  of  Italy  thii  (n 
(}uoi)tly  enabled  them  to  dispense  with  any  sni 
iicial  mode  of  n-armiqgAaiOoins.  Rooms  ezfose 
to  tha  Mm  ia  this  way  were  sotnetiaea  called  Mi 
MiaM  (PlfaL  £)>.  il  17  :  Dig.  &  tit  &  a.  t;: 
Thi-  rr>oms  were  sumrtinies  heated  by  hot  air,  vW 
Wiu  introduced  by  UH-auii  of  pijy.-s  from  a  fmsci 
liclow  (I'liii.  Kji.  11.  17  ;  Sfii.  £.'/:  .'Hi',  li.;t  »vjn 
frequently  by  portable  furnaces  or  brajuers  (/bcaA'i 
in  which  coal  or  charcoal  was  boat.  (See  noi- 
cat,  fi.  IMl)  The  Biwiiiiii  aw  abe  a  kied  d 
etova^  hi  vUA  vaad  appMia  ta  haiva  been  smbU} 
bomt,  and  proliably  only  differed  from  thr/hah 
in  being  larger  and  fixed  to  one  plaoe.  (Soct. 
Vitell.  8  ;  Hor.  .W.  i.  5.  8 1 .)  It  has  bten  s 
jcct  of  much  di.'pute  among  modem  writcn, 
whether  the  Romans  had  chimneys  for  <ainin| 
off  the  smoke.  From  many  pasiigrs  in  sanoit 
writen,  it  certainly  appears  that  rooms  nsoaJly  M 
aa  ehimaeys,  bat  that  the  smoke  escaped  ikHfk 
the  whidows,  deers,  and  op«>ning«  in  fbe  m 
(Vitniv.  viL  3  ;  Hor.  L  e.  ;  Vass,  oJ  I'i>.;  Gtmpi 
ii.  2i'2)  ;  but  chimneys  do  not  apjxar  hdft  beta 
eiitin-ly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  some  sn- 
to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  andent  build- 
ings.   (Becker,  GaUus,  vol.  L  p^  102.) 

( Winkehnann,  Sekriftm  Ubtr  dit  HtHcdam»di» 
EnMtekm^l  Walt,  Omkkktt  dtr  BathmH: 
Maiois,  X«>  Am'act  de  Pompii,  part  ii.,  Le  Pdm 
de  Seamnu;  Gell,  Pompeiama ;  Pompeii,  Land. 
I2mo.  1832  i  Bedter,  <Mba/  Othiiiitg, 

Vitntv.) 

DONA'RIA  {cu/aBiifiaTa  or  A^-ewttM***). 
names  by  which  the  anrienu  designated  pretniii 
made  to  the  gods,  either  by  individuals  or  tat- 
munitisa.  Sometimes  they  an  also  ealled^« 
8we«.   Tha  belief  that  the  feds  were  |)liasil 
costly  pres»'iit-i  was  as  nattiral  to  the  saCMSli  ■ 
the  belief  that  they  could  be  influenced  is  iWr 
conduct  toward*  nu  n  by  the  offering  of  »chii:'^ 
and,  indeed,  both  sprang  from  the  tame  irtlii^ 
Presents  wen  mostly  given  as  tokens  of  grstitsde 
for  some  fiivoor  whiu  a  ood  had  befbiv«d  on 
man  ;  but  in  mat^  cava  toegr  were  inteoded  to 
indnee  tha  dai^  la  pant  some  •padil  tn^ 
At  Atheitt,  vmf  mm  of  the  rix  thMBeAilM^i^ 
acc  rdin-  it  Vim  {Phatdr.  p.  2.'U,dXall  AslW 
arclioiis,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  W  »• 
an  oath,  that  if  they  violated  any  of  tlie  la*S  thev 
would  dedicate  in  the  temple  of  lielphi  a  f--'- 
sUtue  of  the  sue  of  the  maa  wkf  dsdicai«<i 
(it^tatdrrm  xmimtm  io-oitirinrrsr.  SSS  PlnL 
25 ;  PaUns      85 ;  Saidai,  «  » liFivf  H^l 
Heradid.  Pont  c  1.)   In  this  last  esse  (fcsl** 
thema  was  a  kind  of  pwnishment,  ia  afeiih  A* 
ata, 
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Jidiitod  to  the  godx.  Almost  all  presejiU  of  thii 
iU««t  Minted  in  (MRplei,  to  wkiek  !■  soiim 

l^irfj  an  wpecial  buJldiii^f  wai  added,  in  wliit  h 
ikM  tmmm  were  preserved,  bocb  buildmgi 
Mt  olM  ^wywi  ( tMMOtiw)  $  Md  k  th«  Ml 
fi  ]iirau^  temples  of  Greece  many  states  bad  tbeir 
•--'tnte  trcasuriea.  (BSdih,  JPwt.  Earn,  cf  Aik, 
'f,  441,  fte.  2d  edit)  TW  aet  of  dedication  was 
&  <1  iiwr<6«V(u,  <lcMiars,  dadieart^  or  aoonirs. 

Hi*  CBitora  of  making  donationa  to  the  gods  is 
bud  aoMsig  tlie  ancienu  fruo  the  earliest  times 
!  »)iirh  ve  hare  any  record,  down  to  the  intro- 
ktoatsi  of  Chmtianity  ;  r.nd  f  yen  after  tbnt  p^n«>d 
itVBi,  vitb  »ome  modincatiuiu^  obserred  by  the 
Cbaiibis  danag  the  middle  age&  I»  th*  hemic 
•f^  of  •Jrwian  hntoiy  the  anathemata  were  of  a 
dtdoiptiMi,  and  eonsisted  of  chaplets  and 

c<HDiBon  donation  to 
t^fvds  seems  to  have  Vfot-n  thut  i  f  I<icks  of  hair 
(•W  knfx*^h  which  youths  and  widens, 
■fKaUy  Toong  brides,  cut  «ff  fi«m  tbeir  kcnli 
c  njK-cmted  to  wjme  deitv.    (Ilorti.  rxiii. 
iii  i  AsschyL  Clfxyai.  6  i  Eurip.  Onm^.  and 
USr,  JM.  49a,  ^efais.  1093 ;  Plat  Tim.  h ; 
^t-i^.  L  3".  I  2.)     This  cust  in  in  bome  pbicci 
uU  a  Toy  late  period  ;  the  maidans  of  Delus 
Mnlid  ^MHT  hair  before  thnr  mdding  to 
n«atT^  (Psat.L  43.  §  4).  and  those  of  Me-nm 
to  Iptunoe.   Paaaaniac  (ii.  11.  §  6)  Miw  the  sUtue 
•f  Hyjneis  at  Tttajic,  covered  all  orer  with 
*^«{  hur  «  hich  had  been  dedicated  by  women. 
C«*dy  gsTBients  (xf»Xt)j)  are  likewUe  mentionod 
***f  the  eariifst  pre&cuts  nmde  to  the  gudA, 
*V<«IW  to  Athpiia  and  Hera.    (Horn.  R, 

At  Alb  ens  t^ir'  ii.Tcrcd  ir^TXot  of 
J*^— t  ia  which  the  great  advcutures  of  aiicient 
worked,  was  wotbs  by  maidens  every 
TOTi^,  a:  lb'-  f  stiTnl  of  the  jrrcal  I'anathcruu'a. 
(Aitipiiuau.j  (C4Momu«  Ari*toph.  J».  Vn  ; 
i'^Uu.  ni.  30  ;  WMMlhi^,  mi  Dkd.  Sic  iL  ^ 
^''')  A  »irai1ar  p  iiliM  was  woven  every  fivr 
)  '.xi  34  Uljfiit|ua,  by  nxtowin  womeiiy  wid  dedi- 
«^  to  Her,.  (PawtT.  16.  g  i) 

At  iinic  when  the  fine  arts  flourished  in 
^«  Ike  aaathemau  w«re  generally  works  of 
of  ci^iaRte  workmanship,  such  as  high  tripods 
[>-  'rn2  ^fttes.oatcrt,  cups,  candelabraa,  pictures, 
*^  mioiu  other  thin-.'-^.  Thf  materials 
"■■•they  were  made  ditfertd  atconiiug  to  cir- 
^•UBttt;  lane  were  of  brcmze.  others  of  silver  or 
J«  t  Atken.  ft  p.  231,  ate),  and  their  number  is 
•■■^t  lacooceirable.  (I>MMath.  Olyttk,  iii. 
^•)Jhe  treasnres  of  the  temples  of  Delphi 
•*OlyB»^a,  in  part:ni!.Tr,  tarpass  ^1  conception. 

PsiiMnias,  at  a  period  whem  nnmberless 
^J'v,  o(  an  most  hme  peridied  fa  the 
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*^  arjl  plunder*  to  which  Greece  hafi 


'f^^  *^  dcKribed  an  astonishing  number 
^»  witlweitta.  Mn^  ««dt*  of  art 


•tiU 


evidence  by  their  intcriptioim  tbnt 
*T  ^  dediottediB  the  voAm  r$  tokena  of  grati- 
JT*.^*«T«teIaewof  tne  ma^ificent  presents 
J^Cfvsci,  nude  le  the  god  of  Delphi.  (Uerod. 

^)  h  was  an  almost  invariable  custom, 
VbA  *  dedicate  the 

t^j^  ^  ^  du^potflyier,  Ajcp<(A«ior,  or 

j^^****)  Ifi  the  ;jod»,  genemllv  in  th*-  form  of 
of  art.  (Ueiod^viii.  U  j;  121;  I  hucvd. 
^»»iL iiL  It.  |5  t  AlhM. ^  ^ &e.) 


as  anathemata  for  the  goda.  (Aristoph.  £gmt, 
793,  end  SeheL)  The  Atfaenimt  alimye  dedi- 

i.Ui>l  to  At!i'  n;\  the  t' nth  part  of  the  sjKiil  ami 
of  confiscated  goods  ;  and  to  all  the  other  gods  col- 
lectively, the  fiftieth  perk  (Deneath.  e.  Timaer, 
p^  73B,  &c.)  After  a  seafight,  a  ship,  placed  upon 
some  eminence,  was  sometimes  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune. (Thocyd.ii.  84  ;  Herod.  viiL  121.)  It  is 
not  improbable  that  tn>phics  which  were  always 
erected  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  a»  the  stiUnes 
of  the  victors  in  Olympia  and  other  places,  were 
origiimlly  iniMded  as  tokens  of  gmtitiide  to  the 
god  whii  wn^  ^'ipj>Anr^d  tn  be  the  rnnsf  f>f  the  (nie- 
ces wliicii  tlie  victonous  party  had  gitmed.  We 
also  find  that  qd  aone  eectefawi  the  tenth  pert  ef 
the  profit  of  some  ommerrial  tindortakinc:  ^'M 
dedicated  to  a  god  in  the  sha^  of  a  work  of  art. 
Respecting  the  large  and  hwantifti!  crater  dedicated 
bv  tlie  S  imiaiis  to  Her.i,  n-e  the  ariic!"  Cr  attk. 
Individuals  who  had  escaped  from  6ome  ditnger 
m  ne  Ism  anxieM  to  ahow  tiidr  gmtltnde  to  the 


^  '  •ifBifieent  tpecinnri*  of  armonr,  surh 
*•  nvd,  hekaet,  or  shield,  were  set  a^t 


gods  by  anatheinata  l^an  communitie*.  The  in- 
Stances  which  occur  most  ftequenUy,  are  those  of 
persons  who  had  reeevend  from  an  HhMss,  espe> 

cially  by  ipetiding  one  or  more  niglita  in  a  tempi** 
of  Ascleoius  imeubatio).    The  moat  celebrated 
temples  er  tbii  diTinilj  wnre  theie  of  Epidannia, 
Cos,  Tricca,  and  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Rom^ 
(Plin.  //.  A',  xjtix-  1  ;  compare  F.  A.  Wolf,  Ver- 
mitchU  Sekri/ien  umd  Av/t'dUe,  p.  4 1 1,  &c.)  Cures 
were  also  dfeetod  in  the  grotto  of  Pluto  and 
Proserpina,  in  the  nei)?hb<"ir}iw»H  of  Ni^r^,.  (  Stmh. 
ix.  p.  437,  xiv.  p.  6-1!).)     in  all  ».a_i>t  .i  ;!i  wliicD  a 
cure  was  effected  presents  were  made  to  fUm 
tenijile,  and  little  Liblet^  (f^^iu/ue  rofir.n)  wt  rf 
ftUipMided  on  its  waiis,  contauiing  an  account  of 
the  danger  from  which  the  patient  had  eseaped, 
ninl  of  the  manner  in  \^-h':rh  hr  hnd  been  restored 
to  health.   Some  tablets  of  this  kind,  with  their 
inscriptions,  are  eUll  extnt.   (Wel^  I.  e.  p.  424, 
iSlc.)     From  some  relics  of  ancient  art  we  must 
infer,  that  in  some  cos^s,  when  a  particular  part  of 
the  hedy  WM  attacked  by  d  isease,  the  person,  after 
his  recovery,  dedicated  an  imitation  of  that  port 
in  gold  or  silver  to  the  god  to  whom  he  owed  his 
recovery.    Persons  who  had  escaped  from  ship-  . 
wreck  mmHf  dedicated  to  Neptune  the  dresi 
which  they  wore  nt  the  time  of  their  danger  (Hor. 
Carm.  L  5.  13  ;  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  <ti») ;  but  if  they 
had  escaped  naked,  they  dedicated  some  lodce  eif 
their  hnir.   (Ltician,  d*  Merc,  f  ^md.  c.  1.  vol.  i.  p. 
652,  cd.  Hctz.)     Shipwrecked  persons  also  sus- 
pended votive  tablets  fa  the  temple  of  Neptone,  en 
whirh  their  nrcident  was  de§<Tibed  or  |CTinted. 
Individuals  who  gave  up  the  profession  or  occupa- 
tion hy  whieh  ttey  hnd  peined  their  livelihood, 
frei]nently  dedicated  in  a  temple  the  instruments 
which  they  had  used,  as  a  gratefiU  acknowledgment 
ef  the  favver  of  the  goda.   The  foldier  that  dedi- 
cated his  amis,  tlie  fishenTinn  his  net,  the  sbi-pheid 
his  flute,  the  poet  his  lyre,  citbaia,  or  harp, 

It  wonM  he  frapoonUe  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  occasions  on  which  individiuls,  as  well  as 
communities,  showed  their  grRtf'fulneit.s  towards 
the  gods  by  anathemata.  Descriptions  of  the  most 
reauudnUe  pwwnto  fa  the  various  temjJes  of 
Greece  may  he  read  in  the  works  nf  Hei 
Strabo,  Fausanias,  Athenaous,  and  oti>crs. 

The  cnitom  of  making  presents  to  the  geda 
eomraon  tn  Greeks  and  HiMnaiu,  but  amont?  the 
latter  the  donaria  were  neither  as  numorou*  vmc 
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aa  magnificent  aa  in  Greece  ;  and  it  waa  more  fre- 
quent among  tho  Romana  to  ehow  their  gtatittido 
towards  a  god,  by  building  him  a  temple,  by  public 
prayer*  and  thankagivings  (tpj^teaiio),  or  by 
cdflbmiiig  ta/lm  gmet  in  Jumnr  of  bfan,  than  to 
■donilinMiieliuwy  irith  biulifiil  nd  ently  worka 
of  art.  Hence  the  won!  don.iria  was  iisfd  by  the 
Romans  to  di'-sitrn.^tc  a  tciiijilp  i>ran  nltar,  as  well 
a-  ^1. ::..'•%  and  other  thinLis  dodicated  in  a  temple. 
(Virg.  UMijf.  ;  Ovtd,  f  'tui.  in.  6i5.)  The 

oocaaiona  OD  irfaiah  the  Romana  made  dooaria  to 
«betr  Mdi)  ar^  on  tlie  whole,  the  mim  m  tbon  wo 
have  doMribed  among  the  Ghreeks,  w  will  bo  Moi 
fnm  a  comporiaon  of  the  fbllovbig  punra:  — 
ttW,  X.  36,  zxix.  86,  xxxiL  SO,  z).  40,  S7  ; 
Plin  H.  A',  vii.  48  ;  Suet.  Chu*!.  25  ;  Tacit,  .tun. 
iiL  71  ;  Plaut.  Ain/'hitr.  iii.  '2.  6.1,  CtireuL  i.  1.  fil, 
ii.  2.  10  ;  Aurtl.  Vicu  (\u-s.  3j  ;  Gellina,  ii.  10  ; 
Lucan.  ix.  616  ;  Cic.  IM  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  37  ; 
Tibull.  iL  A.38  I  HaMt  JEW*  i.  1. 4  ;  Sut.  Sile. 
iv.92.  [L.S.J 

DONATIO.  Donatio  or  gift  b  an  agreement 
between  two  jvrsons  by  whirb  one  jrivi-s  withnnt 
icmoneration  and  without  any  o))lipati<m 
(nuUo  jure  cogonte),  and  the  other  accepts  nonic- 
tbing  that  haa  a  pecuniary  value.  (Dig.  'iJ.  tit.  1. 
a.  <.  §  8,  16  :  39.  tit.  5.  a.  19.  §  2,  29.)  It  is 
properly  called  an  agnemcnt,  bcoauao  i(  ia  not  auffi- 
cient  that  there  be  •  ponon  to  gifo;  there  mutt 
•bo  be  a  ymaa  who  oonaenta  to  receive.  He  who 
fa  bieapaeitated  to  di«po«o  of  liia  property  or  to 
m-ilco  A  contract  U  omaequentty  incapulik'  of  niviri;; : 
everj"  pcrsou  who  hna  a  eaiuicity  to  Hci|uiro,  ig 
capable  of  recei»itiff  a  pit'i.  The-  pxccpiion*  to 
thete  nilea  occurred  in  tho  caae  of  pcnona  who 
Were  in  certain  rclationa  to  one  another,  aa  pater 
•nd  filimfiuQiliM ;  joC  tbk  ezeoption  itoelf  ia 
■abject  to  oiceptioin  in  tbo  natter  of  pecaliiinL. 
It  la  eaaentiiil  to  the  notion  of  gift  that  tho  giver 
givea  in  order  that  the  property  of  the  receiver 
may  be  incienaed  by  the  gift :  there  muat  bo  the 
aniroua  dooandi.  The  object  of  gift  may  be  any 
thing  which  accompliahea  tbia  end  ;  for  inatance, 
the  release  of  a  debt.  A  gift  of  tho  whole  of  a 
fonon's  (^roptrly  compriae*  no  more  than  the  pro- 
par^  atUK  tbo  daaoc^  debt*  ere  deducted.  Such 
•  gfft  H  Bot  a  oiM  of  miTenal  meMMion,  and 

C()ii.'M<lUfntly  tho  donee  is  not  immcdintcly  liable 
for  llie  debt3  of  the  donor.  By  the  old  Homim  law 
a  mere  agrfftnt'iit  (|j.ictuin)  to  uiv.>  did  not  cimfir 
a  right  of  action  on  the  intended  dunce.  In  order 
that  a  gift  ahouid  be  valid,  it  «-aa  required  to  be 
aitber  in  tbo  form  of  a  atifiabitto^  «r  to  bo  nde 
oorapleto  at  ooee  hj  tbe  deUve^  of  the  liung. 
Oifu  alao  were  limited  in  ainoiiDtl^  tbo  lex  Cincia. 
The  legialation  of  Juattnian  allowed  a  pononal 
action  in  caaea  of  a  mere  pactinn  donatiotu.t,  where 
there  bad  been  neither  delivery  of  the  thing  which 
waa  made  a  gift,  nor  atipnlatio.    (Cod.  8.  tit.  64. 

25^  29  ;  »5.  S  £  ;  InaL  2.  tit.  7.  §  2.)  Thna, 
tbo  pKMBioe  to  giro  waa  put  on  tho  footing  of  a 
conaeannl  «gHlnet»  wbon  tbe  ptoniM  related  to  a 
gift  of  leae  tt«n  SOO  lolidl:  when  the  e^fi  waa 
altovo  500  aolidi,  a  certain  finrm  waa  i  ]  in  1,  a« 
will  presently  be  explained,  and  th*  lurai  waa  re- 
quired whether  the  gift  \yr\s  perfected  at  OBOe  by 
tiaditio,  or  waa  only  a  promiae  to  givoi 

If  a  roan  gave  aomething  to  nether  ler  tbe 
baoefitof  adiifd  feraon,  the  third  person  could  aue 
Un  to  wlmn  die  thing  waa  given.  (Cod.  8.  tit. 
M.  e.&) 


DONATIO  ilORTTS  CAUSA. 

I  Tt  was  required  by  the  U'triilation  of  Jastinian, 
that  a  gift  which  was  in  v.nliie  more  th.an  .>00  -(O- 

I  lidi,  muat,  with  the  exception  of  soaw  few  esaea, 
hare  the  evidence  of  cert-im  solenuiHieo  befu><e 

MiMiSeemd,  the  gift  ImmKA 
tbe  amount  which  cxoer<led  the  600  aolidi.  Stme 
few  kinda  of  gifts,  which  exceeded  500  nolidi,  were 
excepted  from  the  aoleninities  of  iiisjn;i  i-.io. 

If  then  a  gift  was  not  perft'cu  d  .it  once  by  de- 
livery, or  what  wiu  equivalent  to  d^li'vcay,  tbo 
dooeo  aigbt  sne  ex  atipulaM,  if  there  had  bom  • 
etipoktio ;  end  if  then  had  not,  ho  might  by 
vimie  of  the  aimple  agreement.  (Cod.  B»  tiL  M, 
Do  Donationibus,  a.  35.  $  6.)  The  ripbt  of  me^km 
V.  Iili  'i  irises  fn:>ni  the  promise  to  pivo  i»,  accord. cur 
to  ilie  Roman  system,  the  rx-al  pift  (Hip-  50.  1!, 
1  G.  f.  4'J)  :  the  nctiiiil  pivinff  was  the  pfiynictit  •  : 
a  debt.  Acootdingly,  it  there  waa  a  promise  of  a 
gift  between  •  IMM  end  a  woman  befMia  tfcehr 
marneee^tbefayiMntdnriap  tbo  mtriaf  u  wmm 
valid  Mt,  boMMie  tbo  prame  waa  the  frift,  mat 
the  jmyment  was  not  the  gift  (Savignj,  ^iwUm, 
&c.,  iv.  ll'J.)  The  heredea  of  a  man  migrht  iii>> 
pufTo  the  validity  of  a  donatio  inofRc:f»*a  by  a 
querela  inofficioMe  don.-itinnit :  and  tb«  donor  eonld 
revoke  hia  gift  if  the  donee  waa  guilty  of  |i:n>M 
ingratitude  towarda  bim,  aa  for  inatanoe^  of  atktmg 
violence  to  hia  penon.  (Cod.  B.  tit.  ML  a.  Itl) 
Bet  the  doaor^i  ddbn  waa  eaiy  <in  mmmamm,  end 
be  eotild  not  neorer  die  fridta  whfeb  the  4aaee 
had  enjoyed.  (Inat.  2.  til.  7.  §  3  :  Savijrny.  Sy*- 
t^>n,  A:c.,  rol.  if.  §  14*2,  &c.,  .'<chmkH»^j  ;  ^Vlack^l- 
diy.  l^hriu^h.Kc.  %  Ate..  I  Jth  fd.  ;  t  »r«olaa, 
Ejrfdieation  J/istorium  dt$  ImttitMU^  voL  L  Alif 
6th  ed.)  [O.  Is^l 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA.  ThaM  «aiei» 
amrtiBg  to  Jalknua  (Dig.  S9l  tit «.  a  S>,  Have 
kinda  of  donatio  mortia  eauan  :  —  1 .  When  m  man 
under  no  apprehmaion  of  present  danger,  but  moved 
aoleir  by  a  conaideration  of  niortiiity,  makes  a  giit 
to  another.  2.  When  a  man,  being  in  immediate 
danger,  makes  a  gift  to  another  in  aacb  manrn  r 
that  the  thing  ininiedintoly  becomea  the  tiiu|wmj  of 
tho  donee.  3.  When  a  man,  mored  by  t&a  CMK 
aidawtian  of  daqfer*  givea  a  thing  in  aack  aMvaar 
that  it  abnll  beeame  the  property  of  ^a  doaeo 
only  in  c^^'  t'  \{\\i-v  di*-».  Kvery  7»prson  cti<^Id 
nceivc  sucli  a  giit  wtio  waa  capable  of  reoeiviiip  a 
lepicy. 

It  appiaua,  theai  that  there  were  severul  f>jrau 
of  gift  called  daBBtio  mortia  cania  ;  bat  tbe  third 
ia  the  only  Mapar  ana  t  ibr  it  wae»  mi*  of  law 
that  a  doaatian  rf  thfaMad  mMMtpafinjiad 
leas  death  fallowed,  and  it  waa  revocable  by  tbe 
donor.  A  thing  given  afasolutdy  eonld  hardly  be 
a  donatio  mortis  canaa,  for  thia  donatio  bad  a  enn- 
dition  attached  to  it,  namely,  tiie  death  td  tbe 
donor  and  the  survivorship  of  the  donee.  (Com- 
pare Dig.  39.  tit.  &  a.  1  and  S£u)  AcoacdiBfljr,  a 
donatio  mortu  eaua  haa  bean  daiaad  to  ba  **• 
gifl  wUch  •  man  makae  walk  lafenBaa  fa  <ha 
event  of  hia  death,  and  ao  aMbea  that  i^iAit  ef 
the  doncH-  cither  commencf*  with  the  death  of  the 
donor  or  is  in  siispense  until  the  death."  It 
senihli  s  in  some  respects  a  proper  donatio  at  pi:; : 
in  othen,  it  reacmblca  a  legacy.  It  waa  \ 
that  the  daaatio  ahouid  be  accepted  by  tbe 
and  Gonaaqaandy  tbaaa  meat  bo  tiaditio  or  daliwty. 
or  A  prate  er  aflbr,  wUab  ii  aeMtoA  toi,  Tot 
tha  donalb  M|jbt  ha 
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mmm  in  the  abtcaoe  «C  tbeae  condiuooi.  No 
fom  mU  mtlk»  m  dmUw  nwrtb  cniw,  who 
Muld  B0t  make  m  testament.  The  death  of  the 
imtt  before  the  death  of  the  dooor  was  ipao  jure 
i  remaUiQ  <tf'  th«  donatio.  It  would  appear  at  if 
tk«  Uv  aboot  Mch  ^— ^^T—  was  not  free  from 
dilSralij-.  They  vrtrc  finftlly  nnimiLited  to  l<>^gacjes 
JoBtHUin,  tKoa^h  tbis  had  been  done  iit  some 
pttitakm  Mm  his  tine.  Stiil  thej  diflared  ijo 
inse  respectj  from  legacies  ;  for  instance,  such  a 
itmaaa  could  take  etlect  though  tb«re  was  no 
fmmm  Is  lake  the  kaivdilia.  A  Alias  iamiliu 
ait  it  with  fitherV  conicnt  make  a  donatio 
MtBcsaa  of  his  Pccalium  ProlectitiuiB. 

i'<  kUled  by  Bracton  (iL  c  261  in  the  very  w  ords 
d  tiM  OweM  (39.  tk  &  ib2,  ^)  i  and  the  pre 
tmhwumfmoM  by  Laed  IiMd«rfck»(WMd 
r.TnBcr,  2  Vex.  431)  ;  but  what  he  there  states 
to  bt  the  English  law  is  not  exactly  the  kw 
i»  Nsled  in  BractoD.  The  rales  of  donationes 
amtii  caoia  in  Eogluli  kw  are  now  pr^ty  well 
ixd  kj  furiouA  recent  deci«!OM^.  Tniflition  or 
^eiimj  ii  couiidered  one  nueniiai  at  aucii  a  giiL, 
■Alht  death  of  the  donor  in  the  life  flf  the  donee 
i«  lanthirT  e^iitiid.  The  gift  in  not  an  absolute 
Ua  a  gift  made  in  cuut^mpiaUun  death, 
aad  it  is  miacahk.  (Dig.  90.  tit. €  ;  Cdd.&  tit 
ol :  Imt  2.  tit.  7  ;  Sa\  ignv.  System,  &c.  iv.  276  ; 
i«teir^  fiirtieacL  H0cktmBUteiuckafl,xiu  p. 4i>()^ 
M»Lak,43.pr.;  De  m  at  don. ;  Tbiknt, 
^ic.  §  V'  \  \.    '?th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

iJO.NA'TiU  PiiOPTliR  NU'PTlAii.  The 
mtmftt  tUi  tarn  k  szpkked  tn  tha  Iaititii> 
'  -^i  (1  tit  7.  S  3).    It  n:u  originally  called 
^muo  ante  noptias,  because  it  omild  not  take 
»l«e  after  the  marriage  ;  bat  whan  it  was  made 
*al  t»  menm^  ihm  dooMw  after  iMRkge,  and 
to  coostitute  it  altoc^th-T  after  marriagp,  tht- 
owfiwhensiTe  tenu  autttiiio  propter  nuptial 
*M  Hsd.  If  a  doa  had  been  giren  by  the  wife, 
«  en  tbe  pnrt  of  the  wife,  and  the  husband  bv 
unu  o(  the  contract  was  entitled  to  it,  or  to 
A  fMt  of  it  ia  caw  df  the  wUh'b  death,  it  «m  mem- 
tfy  tfiat  the  hasbfind,  or  some  person  on  the  part 
n  tile  bnshand,  should  give  or  secure  something  to 
^vihwUck  ah*  diMtld  km  k  tiie  wwmk  of 
tie  bcibacd's  death:  this  was  n  donati  j  ]  rrfitrr 
Sttpttas.  Jostinian's  legislation  required  that  the 
^*vlM  nat  be  eqnal  to  wkit  ww  NCOMd  to  the 
">^d  b  case  of  ihe  wife's  deaUi,  and  that  it 
*M  k  bcraEU(^>d  if  the  dos  was  increased  during 
^MRiage.   The  husband  had  the  managament 
*f  tk  property  giren  as  donatia    Such  |«t  of  it 
CMaisled  of  things  iimnnTfnVil''  he  could  not 
■i^WMi  or  pledge  even  witti  liie  consent  of  his 
*^Wkas  she  ratified  her  consent  after  two  years. 
If  the  htubar.  1  }.f  c-anie  iinjwveritthcd  during  the 
*>^'VMgc,  iLc  wile  was  entitled  to  the  prohts  of 
Uie  doiMie  fcr  her  snf»pert ;  and  it  waa  not  liable 
^tl»?  demjuids  of  thr  rrd-tora.    If  the  marringe 
*ai  iuMMTed  by  the  (k^th  of  the  wife,  the  has- 
^  *««Hlilkd  i/t  tha  doMlw;  laikN  loaw 
^^'■nJ  pcn«i,  who  hail  made  the  donatio,  was  cn- 
to  kve  it  by  the  tenna  of  the  agreement. 
V^bkhMd  «ed,  tha  «««it  Ind  happened  with 
T*^'rf:n<-e  to  which  the  donatio  was  nmde  ;  the  wif* 
M  tk  MHfractns  of  the  <knatio,  and  the  pro 
f^^^  kkwgid  to  the  children  of  the  roarriagtf 
if  tJure  Wfre  any  :  if  there  were  no  children,  the 
voe  oteiadl  ^  tke  daallt  of  tha  hwliMd  lidl 
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gower  oC  diiyoiitioa  orer  the  pnpertj  indaded  m 

The  opinions  of  modem  jurists  ore  much  divided 
as  to  the  notions,  purpose,  and  law  of  the  donatio 
propter  nuptias.  The  term  doiiatiu  propter  nuptias 
is  used  by  BraclOB  (ii.  c  3d)  ;  aiM  tlM  kw,  at 
there  stated,  k  «|i|Mumit^  knnad  upon  •  BtirrnTt 
original. 

(Cod.  5.  tit.  3  ;  Nov.  22.  c.  20 ;  07.  «.  1, 9 ;  ««. 
c.  1,2;  Mackcldey,  Lehrluch,  &c.  §  52R,  12th 
ed. ;  Thihaut,  Sfttxm,  «cc  %  742,  9th  cd. ;  Orto- 
kn,  BtpUmlkm  HuHmfmde^JitiMa^iu^  wt  i. 
p.  479.)  [G.  L.] 

DONATIO'NES    INTKR    VIRUM  ET 
UXO'RBlf.    Baring  marriage  neitlMr  hukwd 
nor  wife  could,  as  a  gencnil  rule,  make  a  gift  of 
anjthixtf  (o  one  aaoiher.   Tha  xeasou  kx  this  rule 
WM  nid  t»  be  tha  pwarvitiflii  of  the  marri^ 
relation  in  its  purity,  as  an  agreement  subsisting  by 
affection,  and  not  maintained  by  pnrchase  or  by 
gift  from  ouc  party  to  the  other.    Donationes  of 
this  kkd  were,  hewarcc^  valid  whan  there  wct« 
certain  oAn^idtTntion*,  r>.i  nuirtis  ^a^<'r^  divortii 
causa,  servi  manunmtorjdi  gratia.    By  certain  im- 
perial constitutions,  a  woman  cotdd  make  gifts  to 
hfr  husband  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  certain 
bouours.    This  was  a  nft  '*ad  processus  viri** 
(Dig.  24.  tit  1. 8. 41  ;  Jot.  Sat.  I  99  ^  md  the 
Tsnxr  of  Hf'iTirich).    Tho     if-^  bad  the  means  of 
doing  this,  because  when  there  was  no  conventio 
in  mannm  (Gains,  ii.  98),  a  wife  nianed  all  her 
ri::!it.-  I  if  property  which  fchc  did  not  surrend.  r  on 
her  marriage  [Dos J,  and  she  might  during  the 
marriage  hold  property  quite  Smntt  from  her 
husband.    It  was  a  consequence  of  this  rule  as  to 
gifts  between  hiuband  and  wife,  that  every  legal 
form  by  which  the  gift  was  affected  to  be  transferred, 
aa  flMnripatio,  cessio,  nd  tnditio,  conveyed  no 
ownership  ;  stipnlationes  were  not  binding,  and 
acceptiUiioues  were  no  release.  A  ditiiculty  might 
remain  as  to  usaoipkn ;  but  the  law  provided  tot 
this  also.    If  a  woman  rcceiveH  from  a  third  per- 
son the  property  of  her  htisband,  aiid  neitlier  the 
third  person  nor  she  nor  her  httibend  knew  that 
it  was  the  husband's  ymiperty,  she  might  acqoire 
the  own««hu>  by  usucapion.    If  both  the  gim 
and  the  lianaM  knew  at  the  tine  of  the  giU 
that  it  was  the  husband's  projierly,  and  the  wife 
did  not  know,  it  might  also  become  her  Dtoperty 
by  usucapion  ;  hot  not  if  ihe  knew,  fer  m  watcaee 
the  bona  fides  which  was  essential  to  the  commence- 
ment of  possession  was  wanting.    If,  before  the 
ownership  was  acquired  by  usucapion,  the  husband 
and  wife  discovered  that  it  was  the  htuband's, 
though  the  husband  did  not  choose  to  claim  it, 
there  was  no  usncauioa  ;  fur  this  would  have  bueu 
a  men  evarien  of  the  kw.   If,  before  the  owner- 
ship was  acquired  by  nsum|>ioii,  the  wife  alone 
discovered  lliat  it  was  the  hust>niid'»  property,  this 
would  not  destroy  her  right  to  acquire  the  prm 
pt'rty  1  y  usucapion.    Tbis,  at  least,  is  Savigny's 
ingenious  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Digest 
d4«  tit  1.  0.44.  The  atriotaeta  of  the  kw  aa  to 
these  donations  was  relaxed  in  th«?  time  of  Septiroius 
Sovenia,  and  they  were  made  valid  if  the  donor 
died  ml,  and  did  not  T»?ok«  his  gift  befen  deadi. 
There  were  also  some  exceptions  as  to  the  gont-nil 
nih*.    (Dig.  24.  tit  1  ;  Cod.  6.  tit  16  ;  Savigny, 
ZeitmAriJi,  &c.  i.  p.  270  ;  Mackeldey,  ZelrMfll, 
&e.  §331,  12tb  ed.)  LCL  U] 

DONATl'VUM.  [CoNoiAMirw.]; 
r  p  2 
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DORMITORIA.  [DfiMiR.] 
DORODO'KIAS  ORAPHB 

yftiap4j).  (Decasmi's.1 

DUliON  {iwpof)^   a  ptalui  or  ttaitd-bntuiin. 

IxmON  ORAPUS  (M^  7^)-  CI)*- 
DOROXB'NIAS    ORAPHB  (a«f«e^ 

>f«<^).    [Xknias  ORArilK.] 

DO'RPIA  {iifWM).  IApatviua.] 
BORPON  (Nirnr).    (Cokna,    803,  b.] 

DORY  PHUKl  (5«.f»w^iipoi).  [MKiu;XNAaiJ.i 

DOS  (vpo1(,  ^^),  dowry.  1.  OnvBR.  Eu- 
ripido*  (Msd.  236)  maket  Mc  deia  complain  that, 
independent  of  other  mitfortunea  to  which  women 
were  •ubject,  thej  were  obliged  to  buy  their  hus< 
bands  by  ifrcAt  turn*  of  money  (xp*l>*<tTwr  &w*p' 
€6k^).  On  thi*  the  Soholuxst  roniarkii,  that  the 
poet  wrute  as  if  Medeia  Imd  been  his  ctMitem- 
porary,  and  BOt  a  eluMCter  of  the  heroic  ages,  in 
wlilrli  it  ^vas  rtntonnirv  fnr  t^^*  husknid  to  pur- 
chase his  wile  frofM  bcr  rrintiojis,  by  gifta  called 
«Sra  or  Mnu  The  Kune  praedca  prevaflad  in 
the  East  during  tho  jialrinrrhal  sr^'f"  ( f.',~t;ri.  xxx'n. 
2>,  and  Tacitus  {(i*rm.  c  lH)  aay«  of  the  ancient 
Oomanii  Dotem  n«D  nsor  naiiln,  m4  wniri 
OMtritus  tiflri  rL**  The  custom  of  tin-  heroir  t-nii  > 
i*  illustrated  by  nany  passages  in  Homer.  Tliua, 
WB  rad  «f  th*  AMpf  Irta,  urd  Mvp'*  ^^'^  niany 
gifts  bv  which  wivog  won-  j)urthAM<'d.  (//.  xvi. 
178, 190b)  In  another  place  (IL  xL  243)  we  ai« 
told  of  •  ktrndrad  aottn,  and  a  llMNMand  sheep  and 
goata,  having  been  given  by  a  Thmiiau  hero  to 
his  maternal  grandlhther,  whose  daughter  he  was 
about  to  marry.  Moreover,  the  poetical  epithet, 
iiK^talSouu  (Hejme,  ad  If.  x^iii.  593),  applied 
to  females,  U  snppow>d  to  have  had  it»  orij^in  in 
the  presiMits  of  this  surt,  which  were  made  to  a 
waaum>i  ielatlt«»  on  ber  marriage.  ThsM  miplial 
giAs,  however,  or  equivalents  for  them  were  re- 
turned to  the  busbiutd  in  the  ev«it  of  the  commit- 
iien  of  adidtaiT  bjr  tlM  mtb,  and  perhaps  in  otibor 
CMM.  (OA.  Till.  318.) 

Wa  OMt  not  infet  from  the  abme  lacts  that  it 
«aa  nol  omhI  {r  thoM  tfanea  fiir  tgloUoni  to  give 
a  portion  with  a  woman  wfn^n  ns  irned.  On 
the  contrary,  mention  is  made  (/^  ix.  147)  of 
llw  /Hot^Mi  or  nMiriage  gifta  wludl  mm  fpm  wHli 
t)wir  daujfhtors  (MSmcai^)^  and  we  are  told  by 
Acschinos  ijltpi  Tlapatft^,  33),  of  one  of  the  sons 
of  Hmmoqi  Ittvitw  reeoiTod  a  temtoty  new  Am. 
phipolis  as  a  ^pr|  or  dower  with  his  wUbb  lfore> 
over,  both  Andromache  and  Pcnolope  arr»  npokon 
of  as  <Aoxo*  voKvtmpoi  (IL  vi.  (Jd.  Jtxiv. 

3M)«  or  wives  who  brought  to  their  tuuhandt 
mnny  gifts  which  prolwiM}'  wnn^i  hnw  Ivon  n» 
turned  to  their  relatioui,  in  case  of  a  capricious 
di8mi»»al.    {(M,  il  132.) 

The  Doric  t«-nn  for  n  portion  tmt;  Sari'i-rj,  nnd 
MUller  (JJur.  liu  10)  observes^  that  we  know  iur 
awtoin^  that  daoglilon  in  Sparla  luid  originally 
no  dower,  but  vrptr  mnrrird  with  a  gift  of  clothes 
ooly  ;  afterwards  ibey  w«re  nt  least  provided  with 
■MMMjr*  and  other  porMNial  property  (Pint  Ly$. 
30):  but  in  the  tinif  <  f  A  nstotSr'  (/Wi^.  ii.  ti. 
$10),  so  ffreat  w*-re  the  dowers  given  (fitk  rh 
wfsSiwf  Mifm  fuy4^m\  and  eo  lafjo  the  number 

( f  .'T'KXijpni,  or  f.  male  represeniative*  of  6imiltet 
(okoi),  that  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Spaita  had  cooiB  inla  the  potsessioa  of 
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I  females.  The  rc^^ulatiano  of  Scdoo  were,  aeoar^ 
I  ing  to  Plutarch,  somewhat  similar  in  respect  of 

'  r!nH*T  t4)  tlie  old  npulations  at  Sparta:  forth'. 
Aihcnian  legislator,  as  be  tells  u%  did  not  alio?  x 

woaMui,  ankM  oho  von  wi  /viicXiipes,  to  hav^ 

any  <?>*p»^  or  dowrr,  except  a  few  clothe*  sad 
articles  at  household  furattara.  It  is  pUm,  bvm- 
orer,  that  oadi  an  iiitioi»ai,ia  with  private  f%jhoi 

could  not  \h:  prnnnncTi!  :  nnd,  accoTdinjfly,  wf  ftnd 
that  in  after  Uiaes  the  dowers  of  wofnen  ktmei, 
according  to  tha  aeeoant  in  BMek  (Mt.  Bma.tf 
Alhen*^  p.  .^14,  2nd  ed.),  a  considemWe  part  «' 
the  movmUc  property  of  the  state :  **  even  vith 
poor  people  they  varwd  fn  aaHMnt  fnm  tealaa 
hundred  and  twenty  minae,     T'l--  daiurfitrt-  ' 
Hipponiciu  received  ten  talents  at  her  mamy, 
and  ten  others  were  promiaed  bee*  Thi^hooi> 
ever,  was  a  ven*  larue  portion,  for  DenMstheen 
((  .  SU'i>h.  p.  1 11 -J.  19,  and  p.  1 124.  2)  infenasu 
that  L-veu  five  talents  was  uiore  than  was  osnsUv 
given  ;  and  Lucian  {DiaL  MmM,  7*  ^ 
Reiu)  a!*!  gficak'^       the  same  sum  as  a  f«|* 
dowry.  The  daughters  of  Artstetdes  received 
the  state,  as  a  pertioa,  oalf  thirty  miaae  caeL 
(I'luL  A  riff.  -11  ;  Aeisch.  c.  CU-s.  p.  90.)    Wc  rasr 
observe  too,  that  one  of  the  chief  distmcUaos  be- 
tween  a  a4b  and  a  «a)UUMr4>»  coosiifted  in  tbf 
fnmuT  h.ivini,'  n  portion,  w^cr.-nt  the  UMtT 
not ;  heuce,  persons  who  married  wives  wuhflU 
portiam  appnr  to  have  given  thom  or  ihnr  gos^ 
diang  an    bf^oXii-fla  wpoiK^?    (Isaous,   /V  /V. 
ilered.  p.  41),  or  acknowledgraoat  in  wiitiq^ 
which  tha  receipt  of  a  portka  «m  adaiilH. 
[COKCUBINA.]     More<ivcr,  poor  beirtssrt  f'*" 
ivtKX^pmv  tvm  dtfruchr  t*\ovc»)  wcfe  flSW 
married  or  portioned  by  their  neirt  of  kit  f  A*» 
cmok],  according  to  a  low  which  £if<i  :'<* 
nmonnt  of  yvirlinn  to  hr-  given  at  five  mina*  ^  ' 
i\  iiuu.u«ioiii4-dmums,  three  by  a  HonensB, 
one  and  a  half  by  a  Zeagiloa.   (l^^nu  c  M^'- 
p.  ]0(;o.)    In  illHstmtion  of  this  law,  tie 
amount  of  poruon,  the  reader  is  reXetwi  » 
TcvM^  wlw  aagn  {jHmwu  &  1.  75)i 

**  Lex  «ol  ut  vAm^  ^  abi  genovo  jfo^ 
litntthont:** 

andiiiiin(il9.e9X 

•*  Itidcm  ut  cognata  si  sit,  id  quod  h  i  ju^^i,     ^  \ 
Dotem  dare,  abduce  hanc:  minas  c]\iwq^e»cct^ 

It  remains  to  state  some  of  the  condili**  i 
oblintioM  attached  to  the  rM»ipt  of  a  p'^''  ' 
irpoi(,  in  the  time  of  tha  Athenian  onton.  , 
moat  important  of  these  was  the  obligaiioo  W|W  i 
which  the  husband  lay  to  giro  a  secoritj  Kr** 
cither  by  way  «f  iotthmOBt  OD  the  wife,  or  v  s 
jtrnvi-sion  for  n»pflvmont  in  ease  circBlW**^ 
should  arise  to  require  it.  With  rtgaid  f^VS 
we  aro  told  tlart  whenever  nlatafoo  or 

took  from  the  husband,  by  way  of  secuhtf, 
thing  equivalont  to  it,  ao  a  home  or  p«r  of  if^ 


The 


.vt-i, 


,  its- 


£r:iVO     t^l'-i    fqtji  y-altTt 

rifofiia)  was  said  awevi^o*':  Uie  perw* 
cetved  it  knrtim^^m.    (HarpooaL  t-*--*^ 

c.  OhcI.  p.  866.)    The  word  AworiVijua  i*»ho 
generally  fcNr  a  security.    (Pollux,  via  142.)  ^ 
necessity  for  this  security  will  appear  fro" 
tact  that  the  portion  was  not  coiuid»  n^  ^ 
perty  of  the  husband  hirapelf,  but 
vile  and  childcen.    Thus^  if  a  husboad  dk^** 
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tkvile  kft     bmfy  (ftvAuv*  r&r  cJkop)^  the 

tijrkt  daim  hrr  portion,  even  though  children  bud 
bees  bora  (I^nu  Uoeot.  d€  Dot.  p.  1010) ;  and  in 
thtcint  of  a  wife  dying  without  iasue,  ber  por- 
tien  ppreni  d  {n  th-  !n*n  who  had  given  her  in 
mtamgt  {oi  mvpuu)  aatl  portioned  her.  (Isaciu, 
Af  <W  MmA  J>»        liMrfL  pu  41.) 

Th-  priftiou  wa*  alv)  rrtumed,  if  a  husljand  I  'lt 
ftnj  hit  wife,  and  in  •onue  caeca,  probably  settled 
\f  Inr,  «^  a  woomii  left  her  huitoid.  (De 
J'jr.  ffrrn!.  p.  45.)  That  af t  r  the  death  of 
tk  wife,  bcf  ponkm  belonged  to  ber  cbildren, 
if  lb  bad  lA  aaf ,  mmj  m  farfamd  fran  1>e- 
madkeoei  (e.  ifoeiy.  ci*  pp.  1023,  1026)  ; 

i  ikj  wrre  minors,  the  interest  wai  set  apart 
Ivtibir  education  and  maintenance.  When  the 
bvfaud  died  before  the  wife,  and  she  remained 
in  tkf  faajiJy  (jxtrmfrrft  iy  otKty),  the  law  ap- 
to  iave  givi  ii  lirr  portion  to  her  sons,  if  of 
>fe,  nlijeet,  however,  to  an  allowance  for  ber 
■aiirteasnc.  (Id.  c.  I'haen.  p.  1047.)  If  the 
r^fmeotatiTf^  of  the  deceased  husband  {pi  rbr 
«Ayg»  fxorrcf)  wrongfullj  witMield  her  portaon 
fn*  widow,  her  pxiardians  conld  brincr  nr,  nc- 
\m  i^unst  them  for  it,  as  well  as  fur  aliniony 
{ttq  ipiiah  aial  wrm).  (Isaeni,  Ik  Pyr.  Hered. 
?.  43 ;  Hudtwalckf-r,  Diart.  note  84.)  More- 
wo,  if  a  husband  alter  dismissing  his  wife  k- 
^H(d  to  ictain  bar  purtkiUt  nifgnt  wnA  ftp 
mtctrit  upon  it  as  well  as  the  principal :  the 
(«Mt  would,  of  course,  be  reckoned  fiom  the 
^•f  <lwaisMl,  and  the  mte  was  fixed  by  bw  at 
niae  obeli  for  «fcrf  mina,  or  about  18  per  cent. 
Ibe  pordians  were  fTirtb»*r  authorised  by  the 
■■p  law  to  bring  ari  aciiun  for  aliiuony  iu  the 
(Dem.  c.  fk.  1392.)    We  may 

*i<{  that  a  SiKTj  Tpoiit^i,  wrw  one  of  the  fft^ifroi 
jr  »uiu  that  might  be  tried  cvenr  month. 
(PolKriii  63,  101.)  [B.W.) 

2.  RoMAV.    l>.i:^  (res  i/joria)  is  every  thing 
«liicb  on  the  ocouMon  of  a  woumirs  marriage  | 
fdtmil  hf  her,  or  by  another  person, ! 
to  ike  hB*baI^^,  or       the  husband's  futner  (;f 
^  ba^aod  was  in  bia  ^her*s  power),  fcr  the  j 
<f  coabBn^  tha  hwhand  to  nntaiR  the  | 

fW^f I  of  the  marriage  state  ( on-^ra  matrimonii). 

the  pnpcrty  of  the  wife  which  was  not  made 
^  V  «M  M  ft  dooatio  propter  nnptia.-;,  con- 
thrilled  to  !>e  htr  own,  and  was  comprised  under 

nae  of  Paraph^ma.  The  dos  upon  its  delivery 
Wmm  the  hosbcnd's  property,  and  continued  to 
^  bit  10  long  as  the  marriage  niatioa  csivtcd. 

thbfs  that  crmld  1>e  objeota  of  propertr,  and 
^  fc(t  innhiiig  by  which  the  substance  of  the 
"■)>iiMi  cadd  be  mtrMwi,  nfgbt  be  the  objects 

^         AC  R  woman^s  propertv  micbt  ^'f  mnde  a 
but  the  whole  property  was  only  what  rc- 
*«MiafW  dednetinjt  the  debts.   There  waa  no 
Wwrrvi!  Micwwlon  in  -u^  fi  n  .  n^i",  and  cnn«ieqiipnt1y 
the  ktttfagpd  was  not  personally  answetnble  for  the 
Mta  Any  peraon  whe  had  •  legal  power 
^^V^QSeof  his  prnperty  r»  uli!  cri'^e  the  dos  ;  but 
^  das  »at  divided  into  two  kinds,  dos  profectitta 
tdfcBtltiai  ft  dIvUleii  which  had  ivfennee 
demand  rrf  the  dos  after  the  purposes  were 
^^^hM  far  which  it  «w  giYen.    That  doe  is  pro- 
vhkh  «ae  given  by  the  firther  er  fiither*s 
«tker  of  the  bride ;  and  it  is  profectitia,  even  if 
*"*^a|bter  was  emancipated,  provided  the  father 
P**  ilaiKich  (s(  /Mreas).    All  other  dos  is  ad* 
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adventitn,  ftnd  ma  thai  which  was  given  by  aonw 
other  person  than  the  father  or  father's  father,  on 
the  consideration  of  ntiuriage,  but  on  the  condition 
that  it  should  be  restored  on  the  death  of  the  wife. 
The  giving  of  ih(^  ii-  d<'p<-nded  on  the  will  of  tho 

gver  ;  but  certain  persona,  such  as  a  fiither  and 
ther^i  fiither,  were  honnd  to  give  a  dea  with  • 
\vninan  when  she  married,  and  in  jtrojwrtion  to 
their  means.  The  doa  might  be  either  given  at 
the  tine  of  the  naniagv,  or  thew  n%ht  be  an 
agreement  to  give.  The  technical  words  nppli- 
cable  to  the  dos  were  t/anr,  dicrrr,  promiUerg, 
Any  person,  who  was  competent  to  dispose  of  his 
property,  was  competent  dare^  pnmiUerti.  The 
word  dicere  was  applied  the  woman  who  wom 
going  to  many,  who  could  promise  her  propi-rty  as 
do$y  but  the  promise  was  not  binding  unless  certain 
letnil  forms  were  observed  (wo«  dtfxri  riro  dvtrm, 
ffinjw  nulla  aucloric  dixitmel^  Cic.  Pro  Caecin.  c.  25, 
compare  Pro  Ftaeco^  e.34«  85,  and  UIp.  Froff.  zi. 
20).  An  exanipU*  of  a  promissio  d  uii  'Kcurs  in 
Plauius  ( TrinuM.  v.  2).  The  hosbHiid  had  a  right 
to  the  sole  roaoagement  of  the  dee,  and  to  the 
fruits  of  it  ;  in  fact,  he  exercised  over  it  a!l  the 
rights  of  ownership,  with  the  exception  hereafter 
nentioDed.  He  eooM  depose  ef  sneh  parte  of  the 
dos  as  consisted  of  things  movable  ;  I  ut  the  Julia 
lex  (i^  aduUerm)  prevented  him  from  alienating 
sneh  part  ef  tike  dea  as  was  hmd  (/imAu  dotatUt 
dotaii'i  praedia^  Cic  ad  AU.  xv.  20 ;  dotale$ 
agri,  Hot.  Ep.  1.  1.  21)  without  his  wife's  con- 
sent, or  pledging  it  with  her  consent.  (Gains,  ii. 
63  ;  Inst  ii.  8.)  The  legislaticm  of  Justinian  pre. 
vented  htm  from  ficlling  it  also  even  with  the  wife's 
consent,  and  it  extended  the  law  to  provincial  lands. 
Still  there  were  some  cases  in  whieb  the  land  given 
as  dos  could  be  alienated. 

The  busband's  right  to  the  dos  censed  wiih  the 
marriage.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the 
de.ith  of  the  wifr.  hi  r  father  or  father's  father  (ns 
the  case  might  be;  was  uititied  to  recover  the  doa 
profeetitia,  unless  it  had  been  agreed  that  in  sneh 
I  n>c  th*^  dns  cfMn][^  )>r!(-;iri!;  to  the  hus^intirl.  Thr^ 
dos  adventttia  became  the  property  of  the  wife's 
hein  (Cod.  A.  tit  IS.  |  6),  imless  the  penen  who 
gave  it  had  stipulated  that  it  should  !>r  n  ttiniM 
to  him  (do$  rtc^titia)',  as  to  the  older  law, see 
Uipian,  Frag,  vt  6. 

In  the  case  of  divorce,  the  woman,  if  she  was 
sui  juris,  oould  bring  an  action  for  the  restitution  of 
the  dos  ;  if  she  was  in  the  power  of  her  HAtbcr,  be 
broQght  the  action  jointly  with  his  dangfater. 
The  dos  cotiM  W  rliimed  innnediately  npon  the 
dissolution  of  the  ui.unage,  except  it  consisted  of 
things  quae  numern,  Ac.,  for  wliieh  tloM  was 
allowed.  (Ulp.  Frag,  vl  8:  bat  eonpsvs  Cod. 
7.  tit  13.  §  7.)  t^^'VORTirM.] 

The  dos  ceold  not  be  restored  during  the  mar- 
riage, t>ut  in  the  case  of  tl:^^  husltand's  inRolvrnry, 
the  wife  could  demand  back  her  dos  during  the 
marriage.  Tn  certain  also,  the  hnsband  was 
permitted  tri  ri  ^tore  the  dos  during  the  Titnrri;igt>, 
and  such  restoration  was  a  good  legal  acquittance 
to  him ;  these  excepted  casee  were  either  cases  of 
necessity,  as  the  jiaynient  of  the  wife's  debts,  or 
the  6Usteatation  of  near  kinsfolks.  (iMfaoArf^dLc. 
V.  p.  .^11,  essay  by  Hasse.) 

What  should  be  returned  as  doa,  depended  on 
the  fitct  of  what  was  given  as  doa.  If  the  things 
given  were  ready  money  {doi  numertda^  Cic  Pro 
.  CMms  c.  4),  or  thngs  cslimsled  bj  qinfttity» 
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the  husband  iiniit  rotoni  the  like  sum  or  the  like 
quantity.  If  the  things,  whether  movable  or  im> 
morable,  were  valued  when  they  were  given  to  the 
hatbuid  (iio$  «MlniM*iX  thi*  nmm  meiet  of  aal^ 
Hid  at  die  end  of  tiM  nvcfag*  die  filHibnd  unut 
fWtore  the  thiiip  or  their  value.  If  the  things 
were  nol  valued,  he  must  rentorethe  tpecific  thinfins 
and  he  must  muke  ^'"<j<l  all  ln«.?  or  deterioration 
which  had  happened  to  ihcm  except  by  accident. 
But  the  husband  «-aa  intitled  to  be  reimbuned  for 
all  necemiy  expenoea  (^impeiuae  mmtmrint)  ;  at, 
lor  inrtance,  neccMarr  repairt  of  kawta  mciured 
b/  bim  in  respect  ef  hit  wifcll  BWply,  and  also 
foe  all  outlays  by  wbteh  be  bad  tiii|«vfed  tbe  pro- 
perty (^impenxae  utilen). 

The  hiisli«nd"s  heir*,  if  he  were  dead,  wore 
bvniiui  to  n  it.iri'  the  du*.  The  wile'»  father,  or  the 
•urviving  wife,  might  demand  it  b/  an  actio  ex 
•tipulata  de  dote  wddenda,  vbidi  waa  an  actio 
aincu  jvia,  if  tbw  waa  aay  ^giwwt  m  tbe 
■BlnaQt ;  and  b  J  an  aelis  ta  aaociaa  or  dodo, 
WMeh  was  an  actio  bonae  fidci,  when  there  was 
no  airraement  A  third  person  who  had  given  the 
do!i  must  always  demand  it  ex  ttipulntu,  when  he 
had  bargained  for  its  restoration.  Justinian 
enacted,  that  the  action  should  always  be  ex 
stipulatu,  eTcn  when  there  was  no  coairact,  and 
should  be  an  actio  bonae  fideL 

Tbe  wifs  bad  no  twuitf  kt  bar  do%  oauipt 
!b  tbe  caae  of  tbe  flradna  dotalia,  ttalav  oba  bad 

by  cnritmrt  a  .lyxri:!!  MTiirity  ;  but  oIm  bad  Some 
privileges  as  coiii}iai'i'd  »iih  the  huslMUld^  cre- 
ditors. Justinian  etiacti  ii  that  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage,  the  wife's  onTicrship  should 
rerire,  witb  all  the  legal  remedies  for  rccover- 
iaf  neb  paita  of  tbe  doa  at  alill  exialed ;  that 
auAe  baihandt  property  iboald  bt  eooiidered 
legally  pledged  (kuUa  hypotiteea)  at  a  oecarity 
for  the  dot ;  and  that  the  wife^  but  the  alone, 
should  have  a  priority  of  claim  on  tuch  property 
over  all  other  creditors  to  whom  the  same  might 
be  pledged. 

The  doa  waa  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
BflnaBbiv,bodi  bacawo  It  waa  ao  fawadieBt  ia 
almost  vmj  ■aabue,  and  waa  taaMtnMa  of  a 

large  amoaBt  Tbe  frequency  of  dhoieea  abe 
gave  rise  to  many  legal  quettiont  at  to  doi.  A 

woman  whose  dos  was  largo  {dotata  auror)  bad 
Biiine  inflaoiice  over  her  husband,  inasmuch  as  she 
had  (he  power  ot  divorcing  herself,  and  thus  of 
depriving  him  of  the  enjoyment  of  her  property. 
The  olluaiono  to  tbe  deo  and  ita  lettitutioii  are 
nomeran*  fai  iba  Banan  viitm.  (Gift  td  JUL 
siT.  13.) 

It  it  a  disputed  point  wbetber  there  oould  be 
dot,  properly  S'j  lulKtl,  la  the  cn.«r  nf  ;i  marriage 
with  convenlio  in  niaiium.  [  .M.\  i  iti.vosii'.M.  J 
(Hnsse,  Rhein.  Mus.  ii.  75.  ) 

The  name  by  which  the  Ureek  writers  designate 
tbe  Roman  dos  is  ^*pvTi  (PllllMd^ClMMr,  t,  1, 
A/brms,  c.  38,  Ciemros  c.  8). 

(Ulp.  Frag.  tL  ;  Dig.3S.tit8  ;  Cod. S.  tit  13  ; 
Thibaut,  system,  &c,  §  728  &&,  <Hh  rd.,  §  747, 
ftc. ;  Mackekley,  Ltkrimek,  &.C.,  §  517,  &C.,  I'itb 
ed.)  [aii.] 
UOULOS  (8oCA«f).  [Skrvuh.] 
DKACHMA  (SpaxM^).  the  principal  rflter 
the  Qreiikt.  Like  all  other  denoni- 
Booey,  tbe  word  tp«Xf4  (tometimet 
written  9pari^)  ao  deobt  aigaiiod  originally  a 
weight  {  and  it  coatiaaod  ta  ba  aiad  in  tlut  eeue. 


DRACBUA. 

af  one  of  the  subdirisiont  of  the  talent,  of  whic! 
it  was  the  6000th  part.  [Talbmtpm.]  Th 
original  meaning  of  the  word  it  a  htmifid.  Tb 
two  cbief  etaadardak  tb«  cnrrendeaof  ibeOmI 
•tatea  won  tbe  Attic  and  Aeginctan.  We  tM 
therefore  first  speak  of  the  Attic 
afterwards  of  the  Aeginetan. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Attie  (lni«  >im»  fn-n 
the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Alexander  was  66'J 
grains.  It  contained  abont  ^th  of  tbe  veigb 
alhiy ;  and  hoaoe  tbere  ranain  C5*4  grains  to  \» 
rained.  Eaeb  of  oar  dhWfaiga  eanlaiiis  807  giajm 
of  pure  tilTcr.  Tbe  drachma  b  tboefcie  wtni 
6.t'4 

-— i  of  a  shilling,  or  9  72  pence,  which  ntav  U 

called  9\d.  (fliiMer,  Ancient  WeigkU  Mimg, 
pp.  47,  48.)  After  .Alexander's  time,  there  was  a 
iljgbt  decvnae  in  tbe  weight  of  the  draebaa;  iiV 
in  conno  of  time  ft  only  weighed  63  gnfns.  He 
drachma  contained  ^ix  (i\><,]»  (o€o\oi)  ;  and  tk 
Athenians  had  s>-|kniaic  silver  coins,  fr>m  Aor 
drachmae  to  a  quarter  of  an  ohol.  .Aranni;  tiioK 
now  preserved,  the  tetradrachm  is  codubobIj' 
found  ;  but  we  pntiess  do  specimens  of  die  tri- 
dnwbm,  and  oidj  a  Jew  of  the  didiacba.  Sgm- 
mm*  of  tha  tettaMaa,  trfobolna,  disboloa,  ttnt- 
quarter  obol,  bal^bol,  and  quarter  obol,  an  n3 
found.  For  the  respective  values  of  these  ceii^ 
sec  the  Tubles. 

The  tetradrachm  in  Liter  times  wa»  caIM  itAkr 
{ Phot.  I.  r.  Stot^  ;  Resych.  ».  r.  r\ai*a  An'- 
pitiriKai :  Mntth.  xxvii.  27) ;  bat  it  his  Itn 
doubled  whether  it  Viorc  that  name  in  tbe  flsomi- 
ing  tiam  of  the  n^paUie.    (Haaoe7,/M |i 49^ 
W«  knew  tbat  tfaAT,  fn  writers  of  ikaf 
usually  siisnifies  a  gold  coin,  equal  in  vaVa*  tl 
twenty  druchmne  [StaterJ  ;  lut  i!  fn?  appar 
strong  rea.Kuis  far  believing  that  the  t<  tradrachm, 
even  in  the  age  of  Thucydides  and  Xcaopb«a,m 
sometimes  caUed  by  this  name.    (Thncyk  ai  76, 
with  Anioldii  note  t  Xen.  MO,  t.2.  i  22.)  Th* 
obolos,  in  later  taaea,  was  of  bronxe  (Ladas, 
aM«aM|)C  II.  Tol.L  p.  504,  ed.  Reis);  betittk 
best  times  of  Athens  we  only  read  of  ■9ftriWL 
Tbe  xo^oDt  wB*  a  copper  coin,  and  tia 
partofanoboL  [CuaLcua.] 


ATHWHAN  OaaCHMA. 

MCrVAh 


The  Aeginetan  standard  oppton  le  !•«« 
used  in  Qraeoe  in  verr  •eriy  tinea  i«w*«f  >■ 
meet  amteit  wOlm^  mtrnj  wm  ^  t^J* 
Aegina  by  order  of  Pbeidon  of  Aw^t  ^  T* 
Aeginetan  standard  was  used  in  HnMrt  ** 
slat«'s  of  the  IVloponnesur,  in  Boeolia  and  ■J"*' 
other  parts  of  northern  Urecce,  thoogli  dn  aP» 
standard  preraOod  aMat  la  tba  iMlilit  — ' 
mercial  statesi  .  .  . 

Tbe  avnage  weigbt  of  tbe  AegiaeM  dwiaj. 
caleuUted  by  UrTOmef  (Pf^M^  jf)^  X 
coina  of  A^giaa  im'  " 
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MUaiot  about  j^nd  part  of  the  weight  nlioj. 
BmtBt  its  Talac  ii  93  graiiu  of  pure  silver,  or,  as 
93 

Wbnr,          of  a  shillinff  ;  that  i*,  I5.  3"2 

laniiags.  Tba  kneat  coio  of  the  Aeeiiietan  ttan- 

r^lxir^  of  the  different  can  tC  tUt  StudM^  wiO 

bt  fcond  in  the  Tables. 

The  propoctioB  <^  the  Acgioetan  dmcfama  to  tbe 
Attic,  aemHiag  to  the  raloe  given  above,  is  as  93 
to  or  aa  4*18  to  3  nearly.  According  to 
Nlax,  hovewr,  the  proportion  was  5  to  3  ;  for  he 
Ma»  (ix.  76,  86)  that  the  Aeginetan  drachma 
to  1 0  Attic  ohols,  and  that  the  Aegine- 
Ua  takct  contained  10,000  Attic  drachmae.  For 
•MdMMiM  af  diia  <|iiefllio«,  which  ia  one  of 
tif  ino-t  int/T<"?.tinir  in  ancient  namismatics,  and 
ti  the  rcapective  valoea  of  the  ether  staDdards 
«lMh        «aed  bj      6iwk%  im  Nommiw 


AWlNVTAIf  DAACHMA.    BRITISH  MVSKL'M. 
MfWVAL  BUM, 

As  ^  Bmmim  nckened  in  MslcteM,  m  tlw 

Ortrk*  gr-nerullv  reckoned  by  drachmae ;  and 
wheft  a  sum  is  mentiooed  in  the  Attic  writers, 
vilfait  anj  specification  of  the  unit,  drachnuM  are 

|k2S.) 

DRACO.     [SltiNA  MltlTAKIA.] 

IHICBNA^RII,  the  name  of  various  officers 
aa4  ms^trates,  in  the  imperial  penod*  s£  wJuMD 
iae  pnncipal  were  as  follow :  — 

L  The  imperial  procomtores,  who  received  a 
■il*nr  of  'JOO  ftest«rtia.  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  15) 
•ys  that  the  procuratores  first  received  a  salary 
i>  the  dM  «f  Angustna,  and  tkat  tkey  doivwl 
•.'3.  ir  ;;:!t>  Tr  )ra  the  amount  of  their  salary.  We 
t^tt*  read  of  centfjiahi,  M  well  as  of  duce- 
■inL  (Stc  Capitolia.  Ptrtm.  3 ;  Oralli,  /«seri>). 
Kcf4€.)  Gaadiiu  granted  to  the  procuratores 
^mmmai  lbs  oinanlar  orwunsnta.  (SmU  OCmJ. 

at) 

1 A  diM  «r  decnria  of  jadices,  first  established 
If  A^pHttts.  They  were  so  called  because  their 
inni^y  as  valu.d  in  the  censos,  only  amounted 
l»  100  Miertisk,  and  they  triad  mum  mmOI 
tafctance.  (SoeL  Amj.  32.) 

H  Ofiice-rs  who  commanded  two  centuries,  and 
«ks  held  the  same  nuik  as  the  primi  hastati  in 
^  a-ic;  nt  iifioiu  (V^pl.  iL  8i  Onlli,  Jmterip. 

4  The  kBpcrial  iMosehold  tnwpii  wW  wan 

sader  the  authority  of  the  magitter  qfftciorum. 
Tky  sn  fiancntlT  mentioned  among  the  <Mfaite* 
AifsKviSsnu  (CadLl.tit.SitT2.ta.3O.) 
DUCENTE'SIMA.  [CwmuMjL} 

DULC1AH1L  (PiiTOR.] 

m:ODECIM  SCRIPTA.  [Latrunculi.] 
DUUDfiClM  TABULAAUM  L£X.  (.LbiuJ 


DUPLA'RII  or  DUPLICA'RII,  were  sol- 
diers  who  received  on  account  of  their  good 
conduct  doable  allawanoe  (if^pfiesa  eibariaX  and 
pcrhape  in  some  cases  double  pay  likewise.  (Varro, 
IM  Ling.  Lot.  v.  90,  Miiller ;  Liv.  iu  59,  xxiv.  47  ; 
Orelli,  Jnscrip.  No.  3535.)  They  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  (Orelli,  Nos.  3533, 
4994),  but  more  commonly  under  the  name  of 
duplaril  (Onlli,  Nea.  3531,  85M,  8470;  8481, 
Sec.)  In  one  inscription  the  form  duplicariiu  oc- 
curs. (OrcUi,  No.  3534.)  Vcgetios  (ii.  7)  calls 
them  duplarm  aisttiAM. 

DUPLICATIO.  [Acno.] 

DUPONDIUS.   [A^p.  I4l,ai  Pits.] 

DUSSI&  [A&pul41,a.] 

DUU'MVIRI,  or  the  two  men,  the  name  of 
rarioiu  magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Rome,  and 
in  the  coloniae  and  municipia.  In  inscriptions  wa 
also  meet  with  the  form  duomrires  (Orelli,  Juierip^ 
No.  380H),  and  duovir  (Orelli,  No.  38RG). 

1.  DutJuviHi  JuRi  DicuNOo,  the  highest 
magistratea  ia  tha  laimiriiri  tavna.  [Colowu, 
p.  318.) 

2.  Di;t'MViRi  Navalks,  extraordinary  magis> 
trotes,  who  waia  cvsated,  whenever  occasi<m  v»> 
quired,  for  tha  purpose  of  equipping  and  repxiiiring 
UM  fleeL  Tbej  appear  to  have  been  originally 
separated  hy  tha  consda  and  dfctataia,  tet  wan 
first  elected  by  the  paopk^  M.C  811.  (LIt.  ix.  30^ 
xl.  18,  26,  xli.  1.) 

8.  DVVMTimi  PSHOVSLLIOltra.  [PiaOVBL- 

LIO.] 

4.  DuujcvxRi  QuiNQUxNiiALKa,  thd  censors 
in  tha  arantetpal  tawns,  who  anst  not  ba  cm* 

founded  with  tha  dmuBtiri  joii  dictndow  [Co* 

LOMA,  p.  318.] 

&,  Duumviri  Sacri,  extraordinary  magistrates, 
lika  the  duumviri  NavalM,  appointed  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  bnil(]ing  or  dedicatil^  ft  tamplab  (Liv.  VlL 
2}},  xxiL  33,  XXXV.  41.) 

6.  Duumviri  SACRoarM,  originally  had  tha 
charge  of  the  Sibylline  books.  Tlicir  duties  were 
uftirwards  discharged  by  the  decemviri  tacris 
faciundis.     [DkBHVIRI,  Na.  3.] 

7.  Duumviri  Viia  k.xtra  urbem  piRnAN- 
Dis,  were  officers  under  the  aediles,  who  had  the 
charge  af  tha  itnati  af  tha  sulmrlM  af  Roma,  out- 
side the  city  gates.  (TabuL  Ileracl.  1  50,  ed. 
Oottii^g.)  Their  office  appears  to  have  been 
aboIishM  by  Augustus,  and  their  dtttias  derdlTied 
upf)n  the  Quuttuorriri.  (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  liv.  26 ; 
Pompon.  Ue  Grig.  Jur.  §  30 ;  Beckar,  AiiaHfciih. 
AUtrtk,  vol.  iL  part  U.  p.  366.) 

DUX.  >£PaovtiictA.] 


E. 

ECCLE  SIA  (^icKAi}o-k),  the  general  assembly 
of  the  citixens  at  Athaaa,  m  w&h  they  met  ta 
discuss  and  determine  upon  matters  of  public  in- 
terest. These  assemblies  were  either  orx^Morjr, 
and  held  four  ttoMa  in  eaeh  prytaay,  or  as<m 
ordinary^  that  is,  spcciiilly  convened,  upon  any  sud- 
den emeigaacy,  and  therefore  called  adynKifroi, 
On  oecadona  of  axtnna  importance,  whoi  it  waa 
desirable  fur  as  many  persons  as  possible  tohapra- 
sent  at  the  discission  of  any  question,  tlia  poopla 
wan  anmmcnad  by  express  from  tha  eoimtry  to 
the  city,  and  then  the  assembly  was  called  n 
KmrunKusda,  tha  pmpar  t»m""^  of  KaTCMca^<^^ 
r  V  4 
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beinj;  to  call  from  tlie  country  into  ihe  city.  The 
Drdiiinry  Assemblies  were  callinl  tfifUftoi  or  KVfHon, 
nctuxAw'i  to  the  .S(li«li.x>it  fin  Aristuph.nics  {Arlmr. 
19),  wliu,  nturcovcr,  iiifurm*  ui  that  there  were 
three  snch  in  every  montk.  But  according  to  the 
best-infurmed  grammarians  who  followed  Aristotle, 
the  name  Kvpia  was  appropriated  to  tbn  fint  only 
«f  the  KMilar  lUMntbUc*  «f  ««eli  muuf.  Socb, 
■t  leut,  tt  Ac  teemnt  ftven  by  Pollnx  (riti.  9€) 
and  Hnrpocmtion,  the  f  irmer  of  whom  nssi-rts  tliat 
the  third  of  tin-  rr^niUr  asaeicbUes  in  each  prjtany 
n  :u  partly  ii.'vnt<-a  to  iko  foeeptioi  «f  uibniiidon 
frain  foreign  suites. 

AriMopEancs,  however,  in  the  Acharaius  (61), 
npiMoii*  ■mb— wdnra  who  had  jaat  vttonied 
Iran  P«rrii  and  Thnce,  as  giving  mi  aeeoairt  of 
their  rmbnssy  in  a  Kvpfa  ittKKuviuy  which,  nc- 
cording  to  Pollnx,  would  be  not  the  third  btit  the 
firtl  of  the  r<%'ular  asftcniblifs.  With  a  view  of 
reconciling  these  discrepancies,  ikhiinuum  (Z>e 
Comit.  c  1)  nppoaes,  that  Solon  originally  ap- 

Cioled  om  rt^dar  Mtemblj,  called  inflo,  to  be 
Id  en  ft  ccttain  dw  of  em^  pijiwij,  and  that 
afieiwarda  addttionaf  assembhei  were  instituted, 
appropriated  respectively  to  particular  purpoaos, 
thoiiijh  ihf  term  «cvp(a  was  "still  roserveJ  for  the 
ajisrml/Iy  formerly  so  called.  If,  however,  th«  re- 
[ir'-riitation  of  Arislopharx?*  in  nL^n'omrnt  with 
thf  practice  of  his  age,  we  mutt  further  suppof, 
what  is  y«tj  probable,  that  the  am^goneiita  for 
boainei^  M  deeeribed  by  'Poliuz,  mm  not  «lin^ 
obamod  evmi  In  tlw  mob  of  tbe  poet ;  and  linee  ■ 
fpw  vc.nrs  afti'f  Aristotli-'s  lime  many  charijffs  trn>k 
ijlirr  ill  the  conslitulion  of  Atiirns,  it  may  have 
happonod  that  the  mmc  pf  Kvpia  wm  tljcn  jjivrn 
to  all  the  regular  assemblies,  in  which  case  tbn 
Bdioliaat  p^bly  ideatiAed  the  cmtomi  and 
iNiM  «f  ft  Ufa  ago  with  time  of  an  tailier  period. 
Moiwver,  tbo  nomber  of  {aytaaleo  in  each  year, 
originally  ten,  one  for  each  tribfti  was,  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  tbe  tribes  at  Athens, 
raised  to  twclv."  ;  so  that  the  prj-taniet  wouid 
then  coincide  with  the  months  of  the  year,  a  fact 
which,  token  in  conjunction  with  other  circntn- 
etances  (Schiimann,  iL  44),  seems  to  show,  that 
the  authorities  who  speak  of  threo  regular  as- 
■ewbties  in  each  nonth,  had  in  riew  uo  times 
when  a  prytnnr  and  a  nontb  were  the  Mme  thing. 
Some  an^li  tnvc  cniiiMvourt il  to  (Irtrrniino  the 
ptirlicular  days  on  which  the  f<jur  Pfj^ular  (vuicm- 
lilio-i  of  each  prytany  w<tp  hi-ld,  but  Schiimann  (iL 
47)  luu  proved  almost  to  demoustratiou,  tlut  there 
wam  no  invariably  fixed  dnyi  af  assembly  ;  and 
at  any  mta^  «ven  if  then  w«n^  we  have  not  wiffi- 
eient  data  to  delennina  them.  Ulpian  (odf  Dt- 
mosti.  Tlmoc  p.  706)  eftys,  in  allnsion  to  the 
tiroes  when  there  were  three  asKmblies  in  every 
inoiuh,  that  one  was  held  on  the  elewiuh,  another 
aiftiut  the  twentieth,  a  third  t^xmt  the  thirtieth 
of  each  month  |  and  it  i»  of  course  not  impm- 
bablc  that  they  were  always  held  at  nearly  equal 
inti^rals. 

The  fiaat  la  wbkh  the  aesembllea  were  anciently 
lield  waa,  we  aia  told  by  Harpoeratwn  (t.  v. 

Tldyirjuos  *A^poSi'rij\  tVe  iyopi  Afterwards  they 
were  transferred  to  the  I'nvx,  mid  at  last  to  the 
great  thf-iitre  of  Dionysufi,  nnd  i.thiT  place*.  'J'hus 
Thucydidcs  (viii.  97)  speaks  of  the  people  being 
summoned  to  the  Pnyz,  the  usual  place  of  assembly 
in  ki«  tiaea  i  and  Aiiitophanoi  (Aa««,  42X  in 
AtMtmng  •>  DcBOib''  tiM  N|naaataim  tt  Aa 
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Athenian  people,  just  aa  "  John  Btdl"  ii  if  lh> 

English,  calls  that  character  Alifiar  nwrWr^,  i;; 
l>emus  of  the  (parish  of)  Pnyx  :  a  joke  hy  whirii 
that  place  is  rfpres«nte<i  as  the  konie  of  iLr 
Athenians.    The  situation  of  it  was  to  the  «nt 
of  the  Areiojia^s,  on  a  slope  conaected 
Mount  Lycabcttus,  and  partly  at  least  withia  Ihs 
walla  of  tbe  city.   It  waa  aauiitiicular  ii  km, 
with  ft  boandary  wall,  pat  redt  and  fait  neswr, 
and  an  area  of  about  l'2,0on  v. jr. ire  yardi.  f>Btk 
north  the  ground  was  filled  up  and  ^nvrrf  iritn 
Lirjie  stones,  so  as  to  get  a  level  turLicr  cm  lii« 
slope ;  from  which  fact  aone  gramnvihatij  dm»« 
its  name  (wo^  rV       Alisir  vwty>>Ti;Ta).  T» 
wanla  ihjg  aidB^  and  doaa  to  the  wail,  vasih* 
htmm  Oww),  a  110110  platfana  ar  Iml^p  tta  v 
eleven  feet  high,  with  an  ascent  of  steps ;  it 
cat  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whence  it  is  sonttinn 
called  <!  .\\8o'.,  oM  in  Aristoph.i-      'Pit,  6H9) 
H'SmI  5(Ttii  ftpartt  rSr  tov  Aitfou  roiy  rp  tlvni 
The  position  of  the  bema  was  snch  as  to  comiunrl 
a  view  of  the  sea  from  behind  (on  which  acnKtn: 
the  thirty  tyrants  are  said  to  have  altered  iti, 
and  of  vo  '|Ua*dk«M  and  Parthenon  ia  Umt, 
though  fbo  kin  of  the  Aeiopogus  lay  paitJf  W> 
tween  it  and  th<"  Armpolis.    Ileoce  DemintljeoM 
(lit^  2u»Ta^.  1(4),  when  reminding  the  .Vlkeoiaw 
fmni  this  Very  Lem't  of  the  other  (plendid  miHn 
of  their  ancestors,  says  emphatically  nponXcia 
Tavra:  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  AtheaiEi 
oiatatB  wonld  often  rouse  the  nalianal  Miifiif 
their  h«ai«n  by  pointing  to  the  afMy  «f 
magnificent  edifices,     monuments  of  Atbean 
gntitude  and  glorj-,"  which  they  had  in  ti** 
from  the  Pnyx.    (Cramer,  Ancif-xl  Gnete,  nl  i\ 
p.  333  ;  Wordsworth,  Athms  nmi  Atiim.   In  tlf 
latter  of  these  woik»  are  two  views  cf  thi'  r 
mains  of  the  Pnyx.)    That  the  f;eiieral  situati* 
of  the  place  waa  elevated  u  clear  from  the  phme 
kifotairw  tit  T^f  ixtiKrittiim,  and  the  vMidi  fw 
i  K^iut  ins  mrf^o,  applied  to  a  laee^  if  Ae 

p!''«]i|(»  in  the  Pnyi.  (T)eni.  Tie  Cor.  p. 
After  the  ffreat  theatn-  of  Dionysiu  wa*  bcils,  tk 
a-^.K-mlilirs  were  frequently  held  in  it,  as  it  affjnM 
space  and  convenicuco  for  a  large  mulutnde ;  toil 
in  some  particular  cases  it  was  specially  deter- 
mined by  law  that  tba  peopl*  ahooM  ataaiUt 
there,  (fhim,  t.  Mtid.  p.  SI  7.)  AammMkn  ««* 
also  held  in  the  Peiraeen*,  nnd  in  the  lh««trf « 
Munychia.  (  Deni.  /V  FiU.  p.  359;  Lnisi, 
C.  A<fir,  p.  \  '.V.\  ;  Thuryd.  viii.  SKI) 

The  nght  of  convening;  the  people  <««»eralk 
vested  in  the  prytanea  or  preaidenu  i>l  liip  ou  nrti 
of  Five  Hundred  rBoULS]  {  but  in  cast*  «f 
den  emergency,  and  ■pecially  daring  wsrs,  the 
Ktrategl  also  had  the  power  of  <allii^  citno^ 
nary  meetings,  for  which,  however,  rf  ws  Wf 
judi^e  liv  the  fomi  !u  wliicli  .M'veral  decTW* 
dniwn  up,  the  consent  of  th  ■  seiate  appesn 
have  h<'eii  necessary.    ( Oem.  Ik  (or.  p-  -JS) 
The  four  ordinary  meeting  of  every  Wi^- 
were,  nevertheless,  alwaya  caavened  I7  the  prr- 
tanea,  who  aat  oaiy  pm  a  pcvian  notiw 
Ypd^w       AteMr&)  «f  th*  day  «f  aiiailVi 
and  published  a  pnigmmme  of  the  adf^Mti  **  * 
discussed,  but  also,  as  it  appmirs,  sent  acHsrW** 
to  collect  the  citi  -  i  s  y  .TMyiytiv  rhr  P™' 
lux,  viiL  95  ;  Harpocr.it.  *.  r.  Kvpia.  'E«*f 
Dem.  e.  Aritlog.  p.  772.)    At  any  rate,  whfKW 
tbo  atrategi  wiabed  to  oooveoe  im  ef  the  *xb*: 
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♦  I  t  .1  p>l>!*c  proclmmatim  ;  for  n5  Ulpian  (ai 
itam^  4e  FaL$,  Leg.  p.  100,  a)  obierTM,  these 
mmmihm  vers  niHad  «47«JU|fM«  bMMM  tlie 
pp-jff?  •5-fre  summnned  to  them  by  i^ff;<  '"^rs  ?rnt 
R«ad  fee  that  pirpoM  ($rt  ovrocdAAw  tu'o 
%i^it0ni\  Bal  independoit  of  ^  r^ht  whidi 
7  h^r*-  Mid  tbc  stratejfi  posseM<"d  of  convening 
u  eilBHcdioaij  meeting  it  would  seem  ftota  the 
CHe«r  Mclc»(Tbiicjd.  ii  22)  that  •  ftntegus 
)ui  tbe  power  of  prerenting  any  assembly  being 
csM.  it  is,  bowcTec,  imponant  to  obsenre,  that 
Mfh  IB  eacCTcise  of  power  would  perhaps  not  have 
Utb  tal«faled  CBBtpt  during  wauns  and  omunotions, 
r r  ji  the  per«f>n  f»f  a  distiiv^iT-tihrd  rharactcr  like 
Fcbcks  i  and  tiiat  under  aiiicrcnt  circunutonccs, 
nie  after  the  time  •£  Salon,  the  assemblies 
•m  slwars  cal^^i  by  the  pnrtanes.  All  persons 
who  iid  tot  obey  ilic  call  were  subject  to  a  fine, 
ai  mx  Kt^lstrates  called  lexiaicha  (JU|t(*VX*0 
>r<Tp  tppi»inu)d,  whose  duty  it  wns  to  tidce  care 
'i^  i4e  people  attended  the  meetmgi,  and  to  levy 
k>r«  •&  these  «ko  ivfiiaed  to  d»  aa.  {PoHox,  Tin. 

I"4^  With  a  view  to  this,  whenever  ar.  :is>«  rnMv 
«M  Is  be  held,  certain  public  skres  {Xkv^qx  or 
«<i»m>  INK  ssBt  nmnd  to  swvep  the  agora,  and 
••Jr«r  {Jaces  of  public  resort,  with  a  rope  coloured 
«aa  TcraulioQ.  The  difierent  penooa  whom  these 
t^BMi  tpare  dn?eB  by  than  towuds  the 
wckas,  and  those  who  ivfosed  to  go  were  marked 
^  the  rope  and  fined.  (ScboL  a4  Arisi.  A  char. 
^)  Aristophanrt  {L  e,)  allndes  to  this  subject 

Resides  ihii,  p.n  (Wr.  n>ada  except  those  which  led 
t«  the  Eieeiaig  were  blocked  up  with  hurdles 
«luch  warn  mbe  need  to  Cence  in  the 
pise?  of  a*jenibly  against  the  intrusion  of  persons 
«h«  Ud  oo  r^t  to  be  present:  their  reaioTal  in 
t^bttcr  ttseaecma  to  hanraaartadaaa  signal  fer 
tlie  adiiiission  rf  dtnmjfer.i  who  might  wish  to  ap- 
to  the  people.    (Dem.  «.  Amct.  p.  1375.) 
Aa  wUSAmSi  Jadnaanant  to  attend,  with  th« 
pWff  rUa*>»,  was  the  /titfJ^i  ItcKkifatarrutis^  or 
W  »liich  they  reocired  liar  it    The  originator  of 
^|MiN  Mcms  to  have  been  a  person  named 
C«ni«IBtB^  who  introduced  it  "  long  after  the 
WwMsg  of  the  bfluencti  of  IVriclofe."  Tho 
W***t  itwIC,  originally  an  obolus,  was  afui- 
'iTiij  rai^frf  to  three  by  a  }K)puIar  fcvanrite  called 
^P'^'^wis,  of  Cotlytus.    The  incrensc  took  place 
ft  ilmct  time  before  the  Ecdc«ta2u&ae  of  Ari»- 
M>iuoes  caaa  aal,  or  about  &  &  392.    A  ticket 
v^sSfAor)  appenrs  to  hav«  been  given  to  those 
Mtcndcd,  OD  producing  which,  at  the  close  of 
pneeedings,  they  Neaivad  tlia  moner  from  one 
•f  tU  thesmothrtat-.  (Aristoph.  />  '  •  3«0.) 
^*  P»)Tnem,  however,  was  not  made  to  the 
■ntrdawes,  who  attcndad  tfca  aMeeiUiat  gratis, 

Srt  theref.ire  called  oiK6<Tnoi  /jocATj^iturroi 
^  Uu:  poet  Aottpbanes  in  a  liagment  preserved 
w  Athenirttt  (vL  pl247,  f).   The  same  word 
*^'<7'Toi  is  applied  generally  to  •  poaoQ  wh»  re- 
03^  »» p«y  for  his  services. 
/^>>h  icspett  to  the  right  of  attending,  we  may 
tlmt  it  was  enjofad  1^  all  legitimate  citi- 
Wert  of  the  pr'>y»'»r  n-jr  (g«-nerally  snp- 
r"^  V>  be  twenty,  certamly  not  leas  lluui  cigh- 
'  \  aad  not  Ubourini  «Bdar  any  atimia  or  loss 
ofil  i^h^    AH  w«a 
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w}in«f>  rinronts  wcro  both  sucli,  or  who  had  been 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  state,  and  en- 
rolled in  tha  registn'  of  some  danns  or  parish. 
(Dem.  c.  S'ntcr.  p.  13/10.)  Adopted  cirizms,  how- 
ever (ro<i}Toi),  were  not  qtmiihed  to  bold  tiie  office 
of  aidMB  or  any  priaoUiood.  (/d.  pi  1879.)  Da* 
crepit  old  men  {yipovrt^  ol  k^tftdvoi^  perhapf 
those  above  sixty)  teem  not  to  have  bean  admitted, 
although  It  it  not  axpnaily  an  itited.  (Aristol 
Poht.  iiL  I.)  Sbves  and  foreigners  also  were  cer- 
tainly excluded  (Aristoph.  7%esm.  294) :  though 
occasions  would  course  occur  when  it  would  be 
necessary  or  desiraUe  to  admit  them  ;  and  from 
Demoslheneg  (c.  Xearr.  p.  1375)  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  not  unusual  to  allow  foreigners  to  enter  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  proceed  ing»,  wh^  the  moot 
important  business  of  the  dny  had  been  concluded; 
othi-rwise  they  stood  outside.  (Aesch.  c.  Ctet. 
p,  8b\) 

Tbe  <VoTeA«i»,  or  foreigners,  who  enjoyed  nenrly 
eqoal  privilege*  with  the  citiaens,  are  by  soiue 
tkongbt  to  have  had  the  sane  righta  aa  adopted 

citizens,  with  ro'-riect  to  Tutrns'  in  the  assenil  ly. 
(  VV'oi^  oJ  JJetn.  LqM.  p.  70.)  This,  however,  seems 
very  doobtfsl ;  at  any  rate  the  etymology  of  the 
word  IffortXtTi  does  not  justify  such  an  opinion. 

la  the  article  Boujlb  it  i«  exphuned  who  the 
pnrtaneo  and  the  praedri  were  ;  aid  we  may  here 
remark,  that  it  was  dm  dn^  of  the  raoe^  of  the 
saoM  tribe,  under  the  presidency  of  their  chairman 
(4  hrurrdTrfs\  to  lay  before  the  people  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed  ;  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  the 
previous  bill  (t^  wpoto^Ktvi^a)  nf  the  se?ntf  ;  and 
to  give  permission  (yi^fias  wptmdtvau}  to  the 
speaken  to  addresa  die  people.  They  noit  pro- 
hsbly  sat  on  the  steps  near  the  btma,  to  which 
they  were  on  some  occasions  called  by  the  people. 
In  later  times  they  wen  asaisted  in  keepii^  older 
((VKO(rfiia)  hy  the  members  of  the  presiding  tribe 
ir/Ni«^^uaiMr«  ^^wX^y  Aesch.  c  Ct€9^>h,  p.  53, 
and  Boolb)  \  and  the  eAeara  who  aetod  under 
th«  i:!,  the  "  BerjeJMits-at-arms "  were  the  crier  (d 
lekpvii,  and  the  Scythian  bowmen.  Thtu^  in 
Arialophaneo  (Adkarm,^4\  the  crier  saya  to  n 
speaker,  who  was  out  of  order,  xctdr^cro  <7?7a,  and 
in  another  passage  the  ro^dreu  are  represented  aa 
dragging  a  drunken  man  out  of  the  assembly. 
{E!cdes.  143.)  When  the  discussion  upon  any  sub- 
ject had  terminated,  the  chainnan  of  the  proedri,  if 
he  thought  propCT,  ]>ut  the  question  to  the  vote: 
we  read  in  some  in!>tance!)  of  hia  refusing  to  do 
(Xen.  ^^(•ln.  L  1.  {;  \\i  ;  Thuc.  vi.  14.) 

Previous,  however,  tu  the  commciiccnicnt  of 
any  hvdiMss,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  Inatia* 
tion  or  purification  of  the  pl:uc  where  the  as- 
sembly was  held.  This  was  performed  by  an 
officiating  pvioit  ealled  the  IVMartAov  <«fp«ma^ 
Xoy\  a  name  given  t n  liirn  beciuse  he  went  before 
the  lustial  vktiau  (t4  tt*pi<rrM)  as  they  were 
carried  roand  the  boondary  of  the  place.  The 

favourite  victims  were  sucking  pigs  (xo'pf^'a)  :  the 
blood  of  which  was  sprinkled  about  the  aeats,  and 
their  bodies  aftennuda  thrown  Into  the  sea. 
(SchoL  ad  Arklepk  Lc^  ad  Aetdi  e.  Timar.  p. 
48.)  After  the  peristiarch  the  crier  followed, 
buniiug  iucun»c  in  a  censer.  When  these  cere- 
monies wen>  concluded,  the  crier  proclaimed  silence, 
and  then  offered  ttp  n  prayer,  ui  which  the  gods 
were  implored  to  bless  the  proceedings  of  tbc  meet- 
ing, and  bring  down  destruction  on  all  thOiO  whn 
hootilalj  diipaaid  tawanb  tha  atato,  a»  wh* 
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traitnrnu^ly  jilnttcd  it*  overthrow,  or  peceiTf (I  ^ri^>e• 
fur  uiisicadiug  iind  deceiving  tlic  people.  (Ari-'toph. 
TTtam.  330.)  On  the  conclusion  td"  this  i>rayer 
boMncM  befui,  and  the  fint  subject  propoaed  wm 
Mid  to  be  blMtght  formud,  tpinw  fA*ra  rk  Itpi. 
(DwB,  fl.  Tbaoar,  p,  706.)  We  mnit, howerav  tm- 
iumani  tlMit«waiega1topnnoMt»tlieMd«Mii 
aaj  pHtiMhr  nmsore  nnlcM  it  had  prarioatly  r»- 
oerred  the  nnction  of  the  senate,  or  been  formally 
referred  by  thai  Ijody  to  the  [>po]ile,  under  the  title 
of  a  TpotoiKtufia.  The  a»»L<isbty,  neverthelt»^ 
had  the  power  of  altering  a  pre  no  us  decree  of  the 
Moate  as  might  seem  fit.  Further  informatMn  on 
tint  point  will  be  found  under  Bol'LB,  to  which  we 
my  add,  nrwdhig  to  HrhMnMiiii  (De  Cimiiih,  c  9), 
tint  (lie  olijoct  of  tlw  loir,  niHrtiaiied  by  the  gram- 

#r  Hi/Uf),  se^ms  to  hnvc  heen,  not  to  provide 
that  no  uidtion  slunild  be  proposed  in  the  axsrnibly 
unless  previously  n}<f»n>v<;d  uf  by  the  s«nate,  but 
iMhcr  that  no  subject  should  be  presented  for  dis- 
CMMW  to  the  people^  obMt  whidi  •  bill  of  ths 
tonote  iNid  Mt  beea  dnwa  op  end  leid  in  tfce  »• 
•embly. 

The  priril«^  of  addressing  the  assembly  was 
nut  contiiicd  to  any  clasa  or  nge  amongst  tho»e  who 
hitd  th«  rigiit  to  be  present:  all,  witnotit  any  dis- 
tinction, were  inrited  to  do  so  by  the  proclamation 
(Tit  itfofMiw  fiwXrrtu)  which  mm  made  bj  the 
Clier after  the  proedri  had  gone  through  the  ueoes- 
mtj  jniamamBit  end  laid  the  subject  of  discn*- 
aioa  wftn  the  neetiof ;  fir  thongh,  aecordinG;  to 
the  institutions  of  Sulao,  those  persons  who  were 
nbove  fifty  ve:irs  of  mr«  o«i?ht  to  have  been  called 
upon  to  (jtenk  first  (Aoftch,  r  i  h.  ]i,  '>  l  i,  this 
ri'gnlation  had  in  the  days  of  Aristuplmucs  become 
quite  obnoli  te.  (Dem.  i)<Chr.  pk285  ;  Aristoph. 
Nolans.  43.)  The  ipoaken an  MBothme  Mnpijr 
called  of  wmflMnvt^wiiA  appearlo  have  wm  a  Mown 
of  myrtle  on  their  heads  while  addressing  Ui«  as- 
sembly, to  intimate,  perhaps,  that  they  were  then 
r.'pre^cntativ.'s  of  the  pcoiile,  and  like  the  nrclion* 
wlien  crowned,  iiiTmlttye.  (Ari.»t«ph.  Kcxis.  1J<1, 
147.)  They  were  by  an  old  la-.v  reiiuired  to  con- 
fine themdVes  to  the  enbject  befors  th«  meetii^ 
Bad  keep  tbemseWcs  to  the  dSaeoMian  ef  eae  tUqg 
at  a  tioMi,  and  forbidden  to  indalgo  b  MBtrfleai  or 
abtaife  language:  the  1»«r,  hovmer,  had  in  the 
time  of  Ari»t<ipli.ini's  Ijecome  ni'i;Iett(d  and  almost 
forgotten.  (Acsth,  c,  J'ttnir.  p.  .5  ;  .Vristoph. 
Jufi'm.  1  rJ.)  'I'be  most  intlucntial  and  practised 
speakers  ot  the  assembly  were  genenll/  dietia- 
gaithed  by  the  name  of  fifroptt. 

After  tiie  spoakece  had  ceadudod,  mf  «■»  «•§ 
at  liberty  to  propooo  a  deene»  whether  diatwa  up 
licforchand  or  framed  in  the  meeting  (*Es' Hut^ 
avyypi^vfiai,  VWu  (t'orp.  p.  451),  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  noci'.ssjiry  to  present  to  the  prordri, 
that  they  might  see,  in  conjuncuuu  witlt  th«  yoft»- 
^^AoKts,  whether  there  was  contained  in  it  aiiy- 
ihisf  iBjorieaa  to  the  state,  or  contrary  to  the 
cziating  lewa.  (Pollux,  viiL  94.)  If  not,  it  was 
Nad  1^  ikt  crier ;  though,  even  afier  the  reading, 
the  cihairaun  oovld  prevent  it  being  put  to  the  vote, 
unless  htsi  opposition  was  overborne  by  threats  and 
cUmoun.  ( Ac*cli.  De  Fait,  Le^.  p.  39.)  I'hvate 
iiuiiwduals  also  could  do  tho  same,  by  engaging 
upon  oiuli  {(nrmiAoala)  to  bring  against  the  author 
of  any  measure  they  might  object  to,  an  accusation 
aiinAmTipm^niiamitutp.  IChewefebtl 
warn  nfiiaed  lo  eahnnt  any  quesiiaa  to  wa 


of  the  people,  he  might  be  proceeded  against  \n 
entkisns  (Plat  ApoL  p.  32) :  and  if  he  allowed  th 
people  to  vote  upon  a  prof«->*al  w  hich  wai  coii;n.-| 
to  existutg  constitutional  law*.,  be  was  in  tonieGUH 
liable  to  atimia,  (Dem.  e.  Timoc  p.  716.)  If,  an 
the  contraryt  ao  OfqiosatMsi  of  this  sort  was  sttind 
to  a  proposed  decne^  die  vote*  of  the  peofle  wen 
uken,  by  tho  peniiiMi  ef  the  cfaainaaB  and  viA 
the  consent  of  the  net  of  the  pnwdri:  wheaes  tit 
permission  is  »aid  to  hare  been  j^iven  i.'inRiiBrt 
by  the  proedri  and  sonietinMiS  by  the  fkiinnsa. 
who  is  also  simply  called  6  vp6fif>os,  just  ss  iIk 
pntedri  ^^n  sometimes  styled  prylanes.  (Ae«cti. 
c.  p.  64  :  Dhb.  c  ^ni/.  p.  517.)  The<i<- 

oiaiea  of  the  people  was  given  either  ^  Am  sf 
handi,  or  by  ballot,  I.  «.  by  casting  pebhfae  iris 
urns  {KoUvKOt)  ;  tlie  former  w.-w  expressed  by  ths 
word  X'l^w^"'.  the  latter  by  i^»f0*C«*fct  «J- 
thi>ugh  the  two  term*  ftre  frequ'  ru :  v  r-tjiifwui.]  4 
'i  ho  more  usual  method  of  voting  was  by  shov  ni 

(xeyevonfaO'  PWi  «ao  m  liilhai ;— iht 
aoar  %m  jredawieii  «hai  ail  iheea  who  wm  m 

iarour  of  a  proposed  measure  should  hoM  up  Aeir 
hands  (Sry  Soku  k.  r.  K  ifiint       X*¥*)  '•  thni 

he  proclaimed  that  all  tht>9e  who  were  opfnoed  t9 
it  should  do  the  same  (Sry  Soxfl  K.T.  A.):  cix-r 
did  so,  and  tlie  crier  then  formed  as  Oituiele  u 
idea  as  poasible  of  the  nnmbrrs  for  aad  sni— 
{iipi9nM  <i4i  x*^^0<  chairmaa  «  At 

meeting  pronounced  the  optnion  of  the 
(Suidaa,  s.  v.  K(rr«x<i^on|a'fr.)     la  ddi 
most  niattets  of  public  interest  wertr  dei*r 
Vote  by  kiHot  (Kpw^difr),  on  the  other  hand,  wsi 
only  used  in  a  few  special  cases  deli:-rn-.;ned  v 
law  ;  as,  tor  iitstance,  wh^  apmpo«iiion  mas 
for  allowing  those  who  had  suiTered  atimtaUfffH 
to  Uw^pwyle 

dons  offenders,  and  gettendly,  upon  uj 
which  affected  private  persons.  (Dem.  &  ' 
)>p.  7 1  7 1 !'.)  In  cases  of  this  sort  it  was  ictiM 
l>y  law,  that  a  decree  should  not  be  valid  ank*t  u 
thouiiand  citisensat  loost  voted  in  Csvmir  <tt  it.  li  '> 
was  by  fiu*  the  majority  of  tbooe  citiasas  whs 
in  the  hahilof  aUODdiiw:  for.hi  thaaof  wsrtlx 
oaaiber  Mmr  MiaBated  to  five  tbMMal,  mi  m 
tnne  of  peaeo  leldeai  to  ten  thoBtaad.  fTloa 
vii,  70.) 

With  rrs]MTt  to  the  actual  mode  of  votiiiji  by 
Iwillot  in  the  ecx;le&ia  we  have  no  cerU;n  mtufsa- 
tioa  i  but  it  was  probably  the  same  as  la  t^  tua^ 
of  law,  namely,  by  means  of  block  and  white  f*^ 
bles,  or  shelly  pat  klo  urao  (aaltent)  the  «iM 


erroin^ 


for  adoption,  the  Nadt  for  tejsetiea  ef  tuffm 
measure.    (Schol.  ad  AriM.  I'etjK  fOl). 

The  determination  or  decr«c  of  the  fiMi^  vw 
called  a  J'.-^fJiifma  (ij^^^jtr^io),  which  pK^f  ' 
siguiiies  a  law  propose<i  to  an  asseniUy,  s^  ^'' 
proved  of  by  the  people.  I'be  form  Ut  disvoK 
up  the  Psephisma  varied  in  diffmaatagefc  [BoiriA) 
We  now  come  to  tho  dwanial  cf  lheoMa%« 
the  order  for  which,  when  bus'mcss  was  oieiteM 
given  by  the  prytonos  (l\inrar  r^r  ^ncXe«(*)» 
throut-h  the  proLlaniation  of  the  crier  to  the 
(AristopL  Adtam.  1<3)  ;  and  as  it  was  not  ^s^ 
tomary  to  cootinoe  meetings  which  usually  tx-iu 
early  in  the  mommg  (Id.  20)  till  after  tmtt*^ 
one  day  were  not  sufficient  for  the  compkMB  <■ 
aqr  hneineee,  it  wa»  a^joaroad  to  the  next  Bat 

~    '     up  ii  suj  N% 
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"» V'iwr  a  tnajretratt?  or  private  indiridnal,  lU'clnred 
llHi  kt  aw  an  on^aroorable  omen,  <a  perceived 
ftmkranihfflttnng.   The  tmUm  wpptman  of 

riii-  :r  llie  .*h>:k  of  an  earthquake,  or  any 
Utml  phafporariioo  of  the  kind  called  dioanfUeUy 
w§  •  fliMBi  MM  fpr  th0  hutj  adj««nMDt 
■f  a»  mmMf,  (AiMkiflk  AM.  679  (  Ttnc  r. 
41) 

We  hmrt  alneiuiy  stated  in  general  terms,  that 

FjTTn  or  d'^nio-'t'V,  w«'r«»  f!ft»Tmiii«>(?  nnon  hy  the 

S'fie  Iti  their  asiR-uj  bijcn,  and  nhiiil  cunclude 
■Mkit  bgr  ttating  in  detail  what  some  of  these 
r^-,m  wpTP.  On  this  j><>nit  Julius  Pollux  (yiii. 
-m;  JUoniis  OS,  that  in  the  tint  assembly  of  erery 


af  Uie  msgistn'os  -vn-  V.-M  :  r. «.  a  mciii  -ini'.n 
ieto  their  candact,  u  Iticli,  if  ic  provad  uu^vour- 
sMn  w  Ml0v«d  br  thdr  depmritiiNk   In  the 
■E.'..'  iwmbly,  moreover,  the  tltrtxyytXiai  or  cx- 
naednanr  iafannattnaf  were  laid  before  the  peo- 
wA  •■  all  mMtm  fdatlBf  ttt  th«  tnteh  nd 
wH  of  the  country  of  Attica  ;  the  reffular  officers 
i»  tmi  over  the  list*  of  oonfiscatod  property,  and 
lltHni«f  those  who  had  entered  upon  inherit- 
•acriw  The  saeond  was  deroted  to  the  hearing  of 
Jiwe  vho  appeared  iK-fure  the  people  as  Boppli- 
nt»  fcr  wme  faTour,  or  for  the  privilege  of  ad- 
<irmmf  the  asaemUy  withmit  incnnii^  a  penalty 
til  vlueh  they  otherwise  wonid  bare  been  liable, 
tc      in^pninity  previdos  to  giving  inlbnnatiou 
xioQt  any  «riBe  ni  which  thej  wan  aocomplices. 
la  all  these  casri  it  was  nccessanr  to  obtain  an 
l^iOti. e.  a  special  pexmiaaioa  or  immunity.  In 
<v       wmBiHyf  ■niDBMBOora  mni  Hiieigu  raws 
»r>r«r.  iTcd.     In  the  fourth,  religious  and  Other 
l^tiiK  Butten  of  Lhe  state  were  discosaed. 

dut  sMieneBt,  fowiperaA  with  whst  ii 
mi  utifT  Kisa>c;elm,  it  appears  that  in  ca«es 
*ttKh  rnpiired  an  extnordiiwiy  trial,  the  people 
■■MhMS  aelad  ia  a  judicial  capacity,  although 
tWr  uioallT  referred  such  matters  to  the  court  of 
were,  however,  other  cases  in 
■Ml       exerciiicd  a  judicial  power  :  thus,  for 
^^ff^titt,  the  proedri  cottld  ex  officio  prosecute  an 
■^nidnsl  befiire  the  people  for  tniseonduct  in  the 
(Acach-  c  i'imarch.  p.  5.)     Agaiii,  on 
Maoc  accasioos  information  {jii\irva%s)  was  simply 
laid  Wfof,:  the  peepir  in  a5<^rni Hly,  without  the  ill- 
(rtnsfil  i^ing  a  regular  impeachment ;  and  al- 
l^lbthafintt  detatariiHliMii  ill  cases  of  this  sort 
^pnteraff^  referrpd  to  a  court  of  law,  still  there 
Mas     {isasQu  to  doubt  that  the  people  night 
biv  taken  coriiicMiiB  of  them  fai  acsaablyv  md 
^•*At^  upon  them  an  judges  ;  just  as  they  did  in 
•we  nutaMea  of  factnoiia  and  ootorioas  cnmei, 
*aw  no  one  cms  fef  wud  with  an  mciim 
'■''1^    Moreover,  in  turbulent  and  excited  tinn  s, 
^*°y  Qos  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  people, 
■9  W  tBfteqnently  poMed  ttmRoary  aenteoM 
^  kim,  without  any  regard  to  the  regular  and 
•■Miihtd  form*  of  proceeding :  as  examples  of 
altA  Wo  may  mention  the  cases  of  IX:moetb6ne3 
^  Phocinak   The  proceedings  called  wpoSuKit  and 
•wrr*>  nlsfi  Tn>itituted  Iwforc      •  people: 
■"■■f  mfiimiaticm  With  rcsjHrct  to  ilu  m  is  given 
ihoM  haula. 

The  le)fi*Iative  powers  of  the  people*  in  a?ccr:1>Iy, 
*  hi  u  vbey  were  defiued  by  the  enactments  of 
»«re  my  limited  j  in  &ctf  strictly  speak- 
HwlMRicadd,  viihoai  mlalng  thscpidtof 
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the  Athenian  constitutiun,  be  either  repealed  or 
enacted,  except  by  the  »iurt  of  the  Ho/io$rrcu  :  it 
might,  hewvfcr,  itmhlS^Mt  hajipMi  that  ^tplanarm 
1  by  the  asReinbliea  had  reference  to  penoral 
a:id  ponanent  objects,  and  were  therefore  virtually 
rd/iot  or  bws  [NoMOTMlTKg]  ;  moreover,  if  wa 
may  jud;;e  hy  the  complaints  of  Demosthenes,  it 
i^ipcars  that  in  his  days  the  institutions  of  Solon 
had,  in  this  respect,  fallen  into  disuse,  and  that 
new  laws  were  mode  b^  the  people  collectively  in 
assemblr,  without  the  intervention  of  the  court  of 
the  noiuothetae.  (Deni.  c.  Timocr.  p.  744  ;  Anstot. 
FofU.  iv.  4.) 

Th^"  fnreirrt  p'^-licy  of  the  State,  nnd  nil  matters 
eonuccted  wuii  it,  and  the  regulation  andapproprm* 
tion  ef  the  taxes  and  revenues,  wen,  as  we  inigiit 
expect, detenu inrd  upon  by  tlirpmplr  ir;  n-'eniMv. 
The  domestic  eomomy  of  the  &tate  was  under  the 
saoM  soperintwideaee ;  a  fiwt  whidi  Poliox  hriefly 
C3qjre8«.e8  by  informing  us  that  tlie  jieople  d-  i  li  1 
ia  the  fourth  assembly  mpl  Itpinf  koX  Sij/mxtW, 
1 9.  m  all  nattert,  whedier  sphitiial  er  saeabr,  in 
which  the  citizens  collectively  had  an  interest 
Such,  for  example,  says  Scbttmann  (p.  298),  are 
the  priesthood,  tiM  temples  of  the  gods,  and  all 
other  sacred  things  ;  tha  twury,  the  public  land* 
and  puLlie  property  in  penernl  ;  the  niapistracy, 
the  courts,  the  laws  aud  institutions  of  the  state, 
and,  in  finc^  thattala  itislf:**  in  connection  with 
which  we  may  obscrre,  that  the  m '  etmcs  for  the 
election  of  ningiatrates  were  called  Cipxo.tptiriatm 
Lastly,  as  Schiimann  remarks,  the  people  likcwiM 
detemiiu'  i!  in  a.^s  nihly  upon  the  propriety  of  con- 
ferring rewards  aud  honours  on  such  citizens  or 
Btnmgm,  or  evan  fi»feign  states,  as  had  in  any 
manner  signally  benefitted  the  c^mm nnnr  nlth.'* 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  siguiiicatioa 
of  a  teiigioos  asssnbly  er  dmrch,  whidi  acelswa 
bore  in  later  times,  sprang  from  its  earlier  meaning 
of  a&  aiseablj  in  genezai,  whether  of  the  con- 
■dtacBcj  of  a  whoa  stated  sr  of  its  aaVdiri* 
sions,  swh  u  tribaamd  caatoos.  Sea  Taiavs  and 

DKMC8.  [R.  W.] 

ECCLETI  (ImcAirrot),  was  the  name  of  an 
acseoiUy  at  Sparta,  and  seems  to  have  been  tha 
same  ns  the  no-called  le$»er  am  iuUt/  0i  pmtph,  ko^ 
AoufjLfyTj  iKK\r}<flot^  Xen.  //«//.  iii.  3.  §  8).  Jts 
name  tet-tm  to  indicate  a  select  aaisaihlyv  ^  W 
difficult  to  determine  of  what  persons  it  was  com- 
posed ;  since,  however.  Xcnophoo  iL  4.  %  3B) 
mentions  tha  «|iherB  along  with  and  as  distioGl 
from  it,  we  cnnnot  with  Tittman  (Griech.  SlatUtv. 
p.  100)  and  WachsmiUh  {He/i.Aiter.  roll  pp.  464, 
<90,  2d  aditX  «midsr  it  as  having  eoosiited  of 
the  S|i<irtan  magistrates,  with  the  addition  of  some 
deputies  elected  from  among  tho  citizens.  A«, 
howaree,  the  AntXifrei  denot  eeeor  mtil  the  psflod 
when  the  fnimhise  had  been  granted  to  a  great 
number  of  frccdmen  and  alkua»  and  when  the 
number  of  ancient  ciliaeBa  had  been  cooiiderahly 
thinned,  it  docs  not  seem  improbable  that  the  lemer 
assembly  consisted  exclusively  of  ancient  citiremi, 
either  in  or  out  of  office  ;  and  this  sunposition 
leems  vaiy  well  to  agiaa  with  the  £ict,  that  they 
appear  to  have  always  been  jenloiFslv  watchful  in 
upholding  tiie  ancient  coufititulion,  &iid  in  prevent- 
ing  any  iniiafvati<Bi  that  might  be  made  by  the 
epbors  or  thf  nvv/  citiaeni,  (ThirlwaU,  WtL  ^ 
Greece^  iv.  p.  3Ii*2,  <icc.) 

The  whole  subject  of  tha  futXiyrsi  is  inwJvsd  la 
dittoal^.  Tittnann  thinks,  that  thai«h  tha  aaiaa 
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of  this  aMCtnblj  is  nnt  mrntionf-d,  it  cziited  lon^ 
bcfijre  the  Pcniatt  wiirs,  nml  thuit  iu  many  caaca  in 
wUch  the  iMgMt»fa-«  (  T«Ai9,  Afx<x^<'  or  A^X«() 
are  »aid  to  hnrp  madr*  (iocm-*,  llic  ni.'i?"«!rntr«  are 
mentioned  iiuti^ad  of  the  IkkAittoi,  of  whom  they 
trcrc  the  chief  member*.  Thii  hut  suppoaition  it 
ri-i.'ctrd  by  Mtil!-T  f  fh^r.  iii.  5.  §  10),  who  ob- 
•enet  that  the  aakgxitrAVet  were  often  loid  to  liave 
dscned  •  iMtaaawi  (eapedally  in  fbre^  a^inX 
though  it  bad  Ih'ou  d!s<u»»0(l  before  tbo  whdlc 
MaeaUy  and  approTed  by  it ;  for  the  magistnte* 
WMV  tlw  ivfirawiitBtivaa  an^  tli9  M^^afla  of  tlM 

R^stMuMy,  nn  1  n.  i  in  its  r m.i-.  MiiHtT  is  nliio 
of  opinion  that  bcnA^ot  and  iiucAjtvla  are  ideatical, 
and  diatiMt  ham  Iht  Ismt  MMobly,  wUeh  W 
C)iiMd«  rs  to  have  been  ft  kind  of  adoet  tmB&Afyt 
But  bis  arguments  on  this  point  are  not  oonrincing. 
The  (nKXrtroi  and  the  lesser  assembly  are  men- 
tioned aboat  the  saoio  lona  in  On  eian  history,  and 
prrvirrns  to  that  time  vrc  hr  ir  of  no  B«s«-m'i!\-. 
except  the  r<^(iilar  iKKKriffta  of  oil  the  8i>.iiU[.s^ 
(S-e  Xen.  He/L  v.  il  §  33,  vi  8.  |  &>  {L.  8  ] 

K'CDICl'S  {fK^iKn<;)^  the  name  nf  an  officer  in 
many  of  the  towns  ut  Asia  Minor  daring  the  Ro- 
naa  doniiuaa,  wIwm  priadfal  iutj  was  the  care 
of  the  public  monor,  and  tho  pnaceation  of  nll  pn-- 
ties  who  owed  mone^  to  tho  alala.    The  wurd  is 
ttanJata^  b  the  aaeiMit  g^oaaariaa  by  ao^itor,  aa 
fttlomoy.     (Cic.  a<l  Fam.  xiii.  56  ;  Plin,  Z. 
Ill  i  OroDOTiua.  (/«  6««(er<.  ir.  3.  p.  277.) 
B'CDOSIS  (ttrlMrtf  X    [  Fknvr.] 
KCUI'NOS  Wyos).  [Dikk.] 
ECLOOEIS  (^irXoytit).  [Ei«phora.] 
ECMARTY'RIA  {UiM^TvpU\  tignifiea  the 
deposition  of  a  iritniw,  who,  by  reason  of  absence 
nl»rtad,  or  illne«i,  wni  nnr^^lp  to  attend  in  coorL 
His  statemoit  was  takeii  down  in  wrriting,  in  the 
|»WiM.  of  pefaona  expft*»Blj  appointed  to  rcceite 
It,  and  afti:>n<*nrd&,  upon  their  swearing  to  iti  iden- 
tity, was  read  as  eridenco  in  the  catMe»  They 
««ra  aaid  ^MyTfaUr       iiqimf/nfiim :  tW  ebaent 

wrtrir"i5,  iKixaftrvof^v ;  the  party  whi  prorurvd  the 

evidence,  ^M/M^vptof  iroitifBat.  It  was  considered 
•i  tlw  taatiaiany  of  the  doponant  liinMel^  net  tlaU 

of  the  certifying  wltnoMrs,  :itid  therefore  did  not 
oome  within  the  description  of  heaxsay  evidence, 
which  (except  the  deenmaUon  of  ft  deetftaed  ner- 
Son)  was  not  <idini.tjsiblc  at  Alliens.  The  law 
was,  kito^v  (£r«u  uofTvpuif  xtBrtierQi,  iKfuxfrrvplBW 
M  ^«po^(ov  MU  ASimlrev.  The  deponent  (like 
ftny  oth^  witneaa)  was  liable  to  an  action  finr  friae 
testimony  if  the  cmitents  of  the  defxisilinn  were 
untrue,  unless  he  could  show  that  it  was  ineor- 
Mctly  taken  domi  or  foi^,  in  which  cn«e  the 
certifying  witnesses  would  be  liable.  Therefore 
(Isaeus  tells  «u)  it  was  usual  to  select  persona  of 

CmI  dumeter  to  receive  nA  evidanee,  and  to 
vo  as  iTiirv  of  them  as  possible  (Isaens,  /><• 
/yr.  Hered.  23,  24,  ed.  Uekk. ;  Dem.  &  StefJt. 
p|k  IIM,  1181.)    rifARTVElA.]       [a  ILK.] 

E'CPHORA  (iK<popd).  [FuNirs.] 
£GPH  YLLOPHO'&XA  (^AAo^wpta).  [£x> 
ftunnc] 

ECULEUS.  rEQtJff.Ki-s.l 
B'DERE  ACmO'NEM.  [Actio.] 
BDICTUM.  Tlw  Jua  Bdieendi,  or  power  of 
making  edicts,  belonged  to  the  higher  magisttfttos 
populi  Romaoi,  but  it  was  principadly  exercised  by 
the  two  pnetota,  the  praetor  nrbanus  and  the 
praetor  peregrinus,  whose  jurisdiction  waaozndsed 
IB  thepionnceabjrthe  psMaea.  The  ennils  aedika 


also  made  many  edicts,  and  their  jurisdirrifw  wai 
exorcised  (under  the  empire  at  h-n^t )  iu  rh«  ps«- 
▼inciac  popaK  Hawaai  bf  the  ^vae* tors.  (Oaia^ 
i.  H.)  Th^^  wr^'i  r^o  edict  prmnalgat^^i  in  the  pr»- 
viuciac  Cacsans.  1  he  tribunes,  wwnwTs,  aud  ponXt* 
fices  also  pfoandfated  ediola  relating  to  the  awosi 
of  their  respective  jtirisdictions.  The  edicta  are 
enumerated  by  Uaios  among  the  aouiLCJ  of  Homaa 
law,  aad  thla  partof  the  Reaani  law  ia  aanoliM 
called  in  the  randect.  Jus  }Iononvriuni  (Di^.  44. 
Ut  7.  a.  52),  apparently  because  the  edicsal  power 
helonfod  le  thoae  aw^wiiaice  aaty  wito  fcai  the 
horjores,  and  not  so  much  ad  honoceni  pnetoram, 
(Dig.  1.  tit  1.  a.  7.)  As  the  edicu  of  the  praccsn 
won  the  awat  iaipctftant,  the  jus  hoaMnnnm 
sometimes  called  jaa  praetoritui ;  bat,  pftywty, 
the  jos  honoimrium  was  the  term  under  which  vaa 
comprehended  ail  the  cdictal  Uw. 

Kdictuat  t*g|Wimf,  generally,  any  puldir  not" 
made  by  a  rompeteDt  aothority  (Tacit.  A-m,  i.  '  ; 
Liv.  xxxi.  (i,  ii.  SO).    But  it  spociftily  signifies, 
under  the  republic,  a  rule  promnlgsted  hj  a  amia» 
tratiis,  which  w-Ai  done  by  writing  it  on  an  albmn, 
and  placing  it  in  a  eonspicoous  place,  **  Uads  i* 
pfamo  reete  l«gi  peteat.**   Fkwa  thie  oawaiwwe. 
the  Edict  was  considered  tx)  be  a  part  of  the  y\< 
scr^ytum.    As  the  office  of  a  magiatrates  was 
aftBuid,  the  take  pRaaripated  hy  a  pnieceasw 
were  not  binding  on  a  successor,  but  he  m'i'l"- 
GOi^nn  or  adopt  the  ralea  ^  kia  pwiaccaaeg,  aad 
mtrodoee  Aeai  mto  hw  own  Bdwt^  wtA  heaca  laeh 
adopted  rides  were  called  edictom  tralfttitiBm  (Cu-. 
ad  AtL  iii.  23,  t.  21  ;  od  Fam.  iiL  8  ;  m  r<rr. 
i.  45),  or  Tetus,  as  opposed  to  edictum  nornm.  A 
repcaataum  edictom  was  that  lale  which  was  aMada 
(pmut  res  incidit)  for  the  occasion-    {In  F/rr.  iiv 
14.)    A  perpetunm  edictum  was  that  nde  wkird 
was  mads  by  the  magistratos  oo  entering  apse 
office,  and  which  was  intended  to  apply  to  all  crwes 
to  which  it  waa  appUcabte,  during  the  year  id  his 
offiee :  beiiee  it  was  eaaaetiaaee  calWI  alw  eaaas 

If  'ii'n  Tint  m'lru  y-'Trp.'^tmim  bocaas*"'  the 
rules  were  Hxcd,  but  because  each  praetor  pah- 
Itthed  hw  edaet  apaa  CBtwraj^  ea  hv  adka^  aaa 

thus  there  was  a  j»  q>i  ti:ii:n  I'tiintiirious)  odictotn. 
Until  it  became  the  practice  f«Hr  oaagistmtns  ts 
adopt  the  ediela  of  their  lOTdiiMeaen,  tibe  edida 
could  not  form  a  body  of  permanent  binding  rales  ; 
but  when  this  practice  b««ame  coounon,  the  edieta 
(edictum  tndatitium)  soon  cooatituted  a  hrge  body 
«f  law,  wUdl  WW  practically  of  as  much  import' 
nnee  ns  any  other  part  of  the  law.  The  several 
edlLL;^  when  thus  established,  were  designated  by 
the  names  of  their  pmNaalgatan,  as  the  Edirtaaa 
Carlnmianum  ;  or  thnr  were  named  with  rtferrwe 
to  the  formula,  and  the  actio  which  they  taXsk' 
blished,  as  Aqniliana,  Publictaaa,  Rarilaana- 

Tl)e  origin  of  the  cdictal  power  cannot  he 
toricaliy  shown  ;  but  as  the  praetor  was  a  rasgwiaur 
estaUiahed  Ibr  the  adniaiilntieai  of  jaaliN  «a  te- 
count  (  f  the  occupations  of  the  coti«i;]i,  and  the 
consular  power  waa  the  reproaentative  of  the  ku^y 
ao«er.  It  OMew  that  ^  jaa  ediceafi  wtr  ^ 
been  a  remnant  of  the  kingly  pn-rogalive.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  cdictal  power  was  <^Hy 
exercised,  and  so  &r  established,  that  the  jus  pr>«- 
toriam  was  a  recognised  division  of  law  in  v^fi 
before  the  time  of  Cicero  (lo  Ferr.  L  44),  in  whote 
age  the  study  of  the  Edict  formed  a  part  A* 
regalar  study  of  the  law.  {de  Lmf.  i.  5,  ii  31) 
The  edioi  of  the  aadilea  aboal  the  boyim  m 
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af^Kmy  mtioiied  hj  Cic«n>  (de  Of.  iit. 
xhf  Edklioncs  Aedil iliac  arc  alluded  to  by 
I  (O^ir.  2,  T.  43)  ;  and  an  edict  of  the 
Perrgrinos  is  mentioned  in  the  Lex  ( i.illiao 
vhicb  probably  belongs  to  the  b«>gin- 
jrf  the  eighth  century  of  iho  city.    The  Lex 
Mfinthx  B.C.  67,  proTidcd  against  abuses  of  the 
fwblil  pnvef,  by  declarisf  tliAt  the  piaeton  shoald 
inie  in  particular  t-aw^i,   confonnaWv  to  their 
_  jMpetad  edict.    The  edict*  made  in  the  provinces 
vtM^taoMMliaMdbyCiemi.  TiMjrwwefiDiinded 
,  iB  ike  eiictnm  nrbanum,  though  they  likewise 
i.  wmj/nhatded  rule*  a^Licable  only  to  the  ad- 
.  alMMM  «f  j«adea  tn  the  prarnieea,  ■»!  to  &r 
tW  vf-v  properiy  edictum  pn>virjciale.  Thus 
Oan  {fid  Att.  ri.  1)  hjb,  that  he  jmrnuigatrd  in 
Hi  pntwt  two  eatcte  ;  one  pcDtindde,  wliidi, 
iWMti  Other  matters,  contained  every  thinff  that 
^  aciucd  la  the  publicani,  and  another,  to  which  he 
li^w  oa'  ani«,  relatina;  to  matters  of  which  he 
ajx'^fx  cdiiln  et  p«>stulari  et  fieri  solent"  As 
t  JltU  the  rejt,  he  made  no  edict,  hut  declared  that 
.  ItWMld  frame  all  hi«  decrees  (decrct«i)  upon  the 
edirta  urbuaL    It  appear*,  then,  that  in  the  time 
i      Cioers  the  etlicta  alrcndy  formed  a  larec  body 
I  which  is  oon&nncd  by  the  fcict,  that,  in 

I  ^^.^  attenpfc  iMid  hmm  alraidy  made  to 
.  it  into  order,  and  to  comment  on  it  Str- 

\  ^  SolpkiM,  the  gnmt  joritt  and  orator,  the 
I         »i  cealMBponrf  ei  Cieera,  mMnmtd  to 
I    ■■(■two  Terr  short  books  on  the  Edict,  which 
Uevad  bj  the  work  of  O&liut  (Pfloqioiuui, 
I   >%>  1.  Ik  SL     2)  ;  though  w«  do  not  knew 
.    *kftheT  tW  work  of  OfiHos  wa«  an  attempt  to 
•oJl^t  and  arrange  the  Tarioua  edicta,  like  the  sub- 
•|]^Met  compilatioa  of  Julian,  or  n  eomroentary 
;  of  mnty  MhM^t  jate  (Ofilius 

•■•^  praetoris  primus  diligenter  composuil). 

object  of   the  Edict,  according  to  the 
l^fWM  jtuista,  was  the  following  (Papinianos, 
!•  tit!,  s.  7):  —  *' Adju  andi  rcl  supplendi 
^J"wnfendi  ioris  dvilis  gratia  propter  uiilitatera 
:  **  tM  Edict  ii  alao  described  as  vi\-a 
**x  juris  ciTilis."    It  was,  in  effect,  an  indirect 
^  k^islaling,  and  it  was  the  means  b^ 
■■■imiiiu  rako  of  kir  beeme  eotoUklied. 
"  was  foond  to  be  a  more  effectual,  because  an 
and  men  fMractiod  way  of  gradually  cn- 
and  ahcffav  tk«  tiAfdxtg  kw,  and  keeping 
^  *tK»it  trstrm  n  harmony,  than  the  nifthod  ot 
"i'cct  iffislatioQ  ;  and  it  is  ondeniable  that  the 
■M«  ukaUe  part  of  the  Reman  kw  io  deriTod 
^the  edicts.    If  a  praetor  established  any  rule 
to  ko  inconrenient  or  injurious, 
kU  kto disosc,  if  not  adopted  by  his  sncceasor. 
>ke  paUioqr  of  the  Edict  most  also  have  been  a 
pctt  SNvity  flfainst  any  arbitrary  changes,  for  a 
'■tfitUatus  would  hardly  venture  to  promulgate  a 
^  to  which  opinion  luul  not  by  anticipation  al- 
•■*dy  given  it«  sanction.    Many  of  the  rules  pro- 
*>lpted  by  the  EdicV  were  merely  in  confunnity 
^  nrtkf  ^nMmtj  more  particularly  in  caAcs  of 
^tocli,  and  thus  the  edict  would  have  the  effect 
*f  eaemting  custom  into  law.  This  is  what  Cicero 
*«»^  to  mean  (dh  httmt.  VL  93),  whoa  ho  Mtyi 
tktthe  Kdict  deprnds  in  a  great  degree  on  cugtom. 

Ai  to  tJte  matter  of  the  Edict,  it  mtut  be  lup- 
fmi  ibl  the  ddbrti  of  the  askth^  kw  mat 
in^raJlT  have  been  acknowledged  and  felt  before 
m  msgistratao  Tontund  to  wii^y  them ;  and  in 
tU^  haMft  hMt  ««iMaiit  to  thtiMtllcd 
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natural  equity  (Jus  Naturale  or  Gentium).  Under 
the  emperors,  also,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the 
opinions  of  Iv^l  writers  would  act  on  public 
oj)inion,  and  on  those  who  had  the  jus  edicendu 
Hence,  a  large  part  of  the  edictal  rules  wwo 
foundf'd  on  the  so-called  jus  gentium  ;  and  the  ne- 
ccMtity  of  some  modifications  of  the  strict  rules  of 
the  civil  law,  and  of  additional  raleo  of  kw,  weald 
become  the  more  npfarent  with  the  extension  of 
the  liaman  power  and  ibeir  intercourse  with  other 
nationa.  Kit  the  method  in  which  the  piaetor 
introduced  new  rules  of  la.v  was  altogether  con- 
formable to  the  spirit  of  Roman  institutiona.  The 
prooew  was  dow  and  gradual ;  it  waa  not  eflbded 
by  the  destruction  of  that  which  existed,  hnt  bj 
adapting  it  to  circumstanoea.  Accordingly,  when 
a  rifht  existed,  or  waa  recognised,  the  praetor 
would  give  an  action,  if  there  waa  nooe  {  he  would 
interfere  by  way  of  protecting  poMMnon,  but  he 
could  not  make  possession  into  owncfahip,  and, 
accordingly,  that  was  effected  by  the  law  f  Us»;- 
CAPio]  :  he  aided  plaintiffs  by  fictions,  as,  fur  in- 
stiince,  in  the  Publiciana  actio,  where  the  fiction 
was,  that  the  possewor  had  obtained  the  ownership 
by  usucapion,  and  so  was  qntisi  ex  jure  Quiritium 
duminus  (Oaioa,  iv.  36}  ;  and  he  also  aided  parties 
by  exceptioaea,  and  in  integram  leatitnlioi  [Jus.] 

The  old  fMrnis  nf  pnx  edure  were  few  in  numl»cr, 
and  they  were  often  iaconveuient  and  kiled  to  do 
justice.  Accordingly,  the  praetor  extended  the 
remedies  by  action,  as  already  intimated  in  the 
case  of  the  Publiciana  action  This  change  pro- 
bably ooOTwiccd  afker  many  of  Ao  kgia  actionea 
were  ahalkhrf  by  the  Aebutialex,  and  the  necea- 
sity  of  new  forms  of  acticma  aroae.  These  were  in- 
trodooed  by  the  praetors,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter 
of  doubt  that  in  estoblishing  the  formulae  they 
followed  the  analogy  of  the  legis  actinnes.  It  i« 
the  conclusion  of  an  ingenious  writer  i^Wtein.  Afu*. 
fur  Juns.  i.  p.  51,  Die  Oeeonomk  dm  Edkl$$, 
von  lleffter),  *'  that  the  edict  of  the  praetor  urbanus 
was  in  the  main  part  relatuig  to  actions  arranged 
after  tim  model  of  the  old  legis  actiooea,  and  that 
the  BTitem  is  nppan-nt  in  the  Code  of  Jaattakaw 
and  atill  more  in  the  Digest." 

Under  the  omprrova,  then  wan  laany  commen- 
tators on  the  Edict  Thus  wo  find  that  I^beo 
wrote  four  hooka  on  the  Edic^  and  a  work  of  his 
in  thirty  bookt.  Ad  Edietnm  Piaetoria  Peregrin!, 
is  cited  by  Ulpian.  (Dig.  4.  tit  3  s.  9.)  S.tlvim* 
Jniianua,  a  diatioguiahed  jonat,  who  lived  in  the 
Hme  of  Hadrkn,  and  filled  the  oAco  of  praetor, 
made  a  compilation  of  Edictal  law  by  order  of  the 
cnipenir  ;  the  work  was  arranged  in  titles,  ac- 
cording to  subjects  (Bocking,  iHstii.  i  30.  n.  11). 
It  was  called  Edictum  Perpetniui ;  and  it  seema, 
that  from  the  date  of  this  treatise,  the  name  Per^ 
[letuum  was  more  particularly  applied  to  this 
edictum  than  to  that  which  was  originally  and  pio> 
perly  called  the  Kdictum  Perpetoum.  Julian  ap- 
pears to  have  collected  and  arranged  the  old  edicts, 
and  he  probably  liotb  ocailtod  what  bad  Ikllen  into 
disuse,  and  abridge<l  many  parts,  thus  giving  to 
the  whole  a  systematic  character.  The  woik  of 
Julian  muBt  have  had  great  infiuence  on  the  atndy 
of  the  law,  and  on  subsequent  juristical  writinirs. 
It  does  not  seem  probable,  that  the  edicta  of  the 
two  Roman  pnetors,  together  miOi  ihm  Edictum 
Provinciale,  and  the  edicts  of  the  curule  aedilcs, 
were  blended  into  one  in  this  oompilatioa.  If  the 
wQik  of  JnUaa  wMfobandad  idl  thva  adkli» 
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they  must  have  been  kept  dUtinct,  ns  the  suLjcct- 
matter  of  tiwin  ww  difitfeat.  We  know  that  the 
«dieli  of  the  eonile  MdilM  wtm  tbe  taV|eet  of 
dtftinct  treatises  by  fTaiu*,  l'I|)Uir),  aiid  Paulns 
and  the  Edictum  Piorinciale  vould,  from  its  nature, 
be  of  neoeMtty  kept  sepArate  fraiD  dl  tbe  rett 
But  Mnne  writert  are  of  opinion,  that  the  E>li<.  uiiii 
Perpetuiim  of  Julianiu  made  one  body  of  law  out 
of  the  cdtcu  of  Uie  praetor  nrbanut  and  peregrintu, 
that  there  WM  abo  ineorporatf  d  into  it  much  of 
the  Edictum  Provinpial<»,  and  a  hr^r  part  of  the 
Rdictam  AediUtiunif  as  an  appi-udii^e  at  least 
The  Edict  that  •mafod  and  •yttematited  wna,  it 
i»  further  anppoMd,  ]irnmi)1gated  in  the  prorincet, 
and  thui  becaine,  as  6ir  aa  iu  provisions  extended, 
a  bodjr  of  fe«r  Inr  tbo  om|»re.  This  view  of  tbe 
edictum  of  .Tuliarms  is  confiniifd  hy  the  fact  of 
Italy  being  diiidcd  by  ilinliiitn  into  the  city  of 
Rone  with  iti  apfmrtenant  part,  and  fime  diitrid*. 
Tfif  itiayistrntfH  rt'inaiiicd  b«-fi»r\',  Imt  the  juris- 
diction of  the  praetor  was  iimited  to  liome  and  it* 
territory  ;  and  mai^istrates,  called  cooMdhnii  and 
subsequently,  in  tbp  time  of  AWR^nit,  juridici,  were 
appointed  to  administer  justice  in  tbo  districts. 
As  the  cdictnl  power  of  the  praetor  was  thus 
limited,  the  neceMity  for  a  comprehensive  Edict 
(such  as  the  EdictsB  Pcfpetttiui  of  JvUaa)  is  tbe 
more  apparent 

There  were  lUUueliNia  writinirs  on  the  Edict 
)>esi(ics  thrisr»  abnvp  t*n«.tmemtod.  Tiny  were 
sometimes  »imj>ly  entitled  Ad  Edictum,  according 
to  the  citations  in  the  Digeet ;  and  there  were  abo 
othfT  juristical  writings.  Tint  so  cnlitU-d,  wliirh  in' 
lowed  the  order  of  the  Edict,  ax,  for  instance,  tiie 
efritome  of  HermeyeniaBUs.  (Dig.  1.  tit  5.  t.  2.) 
T'ltimately,  the  writiriijs  on  iht'  Edict,  and  tliDisf 
which  followed  the  anangenient  of  the  Edict,  ob- 
tained more  antkority  than  the  Edict  jtaaU;  and 
became  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Some  few  ftagments  of  the  older  edicts  are 
found  in  the  Roman  writers,  bat  it  is  chiefly  from 
the  writings  of  the  jurists,  as  excerpted  in  the 
Digest,  that  wi'  kriiiw  anytliinc  of  the  Edict  in  its 
later  form,  it  acvms  pretty  ciuar  that  the  order  of 
Justinian**  Digcal,aiid  mom  aaflknlariy  that  of 
his  Code,  to  s^mc  extent  foliowetl  tli-^f  of  the 
Edict,  'i'hc  writings  on  the  Edict,  wril  tut  the 
Edict  itself,  were  divided  into  tituli  or  nibricae, 
and  these  into  capita  ;  <">me  special  or  detached 
rules  were  named  ckuAuluc  ;  and  some  parts  wore 
•imply  named  edictmn,  as  Edietam  GaitMnlaBnm, 
Ac. 

The  Edicta  or  Edictalcs  Leges  of  the  emperors 
are  mentioned  under  CowartTUno. 

The  Dii'i'st,  as  aln-ady  ()1)sorvcd,  coiitiins  nu- 
merous fragments  of  the  Edict*.  Tbe  most  com- 
plete eolleetion  of  the  ftagmonis  of  the  EiHets  is 
by  Wieling,  in  his  **  Fragmenta  Edicti  Pcrpetui," 
Franek.  1783.  The  latest  essay  on  the  subject  is 
by  C.  O.  L.  de  Weyhe,  **  Libri  Tres  Edicti  eive 
de  Origine  Fatisquo  Jurisprudentiae  Romanac  prae« 
srrtim  Edictorum  Praotoris  nc  do  Forma  Ekiicti 
Perpetui,"  CclL  1821.  Tho  twonty-first  book  of 
the  Dfftsat  (tit.  1)  is  on  the  Acdilitium  RdictunL 
(Zimmem,  Gefcfiichle  ihs  I*rivatnv?:*^ ;  M^.- 

rczoU, /^'A^iitcA,  &c  ;  Koiii, /a/j /JomiW/e'  I'nrat- 
recht^  &c.,  Leipzig,  ]  83G  ;  Savigny,  Gesehiehte  des 
/r.  A.,  die.  vol.  i.  c.  1 ;  SavigDj,  SgHltm^  die,  vol. 
i  pp.  109,  &c.,  1 1 6,  &c.)  [O.  L.1 
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of  thf»  Roman  power  in  Italy.  *It  was  promafgaii 
l>y  Thcodfiric,  king  of  the  UfetngoUu.  at  Jiome,  is 
the  y<«r  A,     5MK    It  eOMiala  of  154  cfaa^Scn, 
in  wiiich  we  n?ci>gni!«  parts  taken  firom  the  Co4s 
aad  NoveUae  of  Theodosins,  £rom  the  CcMiiees  Gre* 
gorianai  and  Hemogenianos,  and  tlM  Senteutai 
of  Paulus.  The  Edict  was,  doubtloM,  iammn  ly 
Roman  writers,  bat  the  orieinal  f-anrcts  are  mfrr 
disfigured  and  altered  than  in  any  olii«>r  cmpik- 
tion.    This  collection  of  law  was  intended  t»  < 
Knth  \.f%  the  Uoths  (Barbari)  and  thf  RoTnan^' 
tar  a«  its  prorL»i<jii4  went ;  but  wbett  tt  made  m 
alti-nition  in  the  Gothic  Uw,  that  few  «M  alB  k 
he  in   force  for  the   Barbari  ;  utui   the  Rortiii 
law  was  still  to  prerail  for  the  Rimiaoa  in  ikam 
eaee*  to  which  the  Bdielnm  waa  oot  aniliiahh 
Athalarich,  the  grandson  of  TheoJoric,  or  nttbcr 
Amalasuntha,  the  mother  of  Atbaksrichy  who  wai 
a  minor,  oompletBd  thi*  Edietam  by  a  mw  mm\ 
but  after  Nari^s  had  a^ain  united  Itaiv  to  tb; 
dominion  of  Justinian,  the  legislation  of  Jttfttaian 
waa  eatahliihed  in  Italy  (a.  d.  554),  and 
Edictum  of  Thcodoric  bad  no  longer  anthoritr. 
Tbe  opinion  of  modem  writers  as  to  iIm'  ri*'^,^,  a-i  ■ 
object  of  the  Edictum  of  Tbeodoric  is  liy  co  loi-ma 
uniform.    There  is  an  edition  of  Ibis  Edictnn 
hx  0.  F.  Rhon,  Halle,  181 4to.  (Sariguy, 
(jf^Jitclut  dc3  It.  1{.  Ac  ;    Docking,  IiutU,  L 
89.)  fO.  Lbl 

EICOSTE  (€iit«»ffTi»),  a  tax  or  duty  of  one 
twentieth  (five  per  cent.)  upon  all  esoMdstioa es« 

p'>rtod  or  itiifiorted  hy  sea  in  the  s^tatos  of  the  alJie* 
subject  to  Athens.    This  tax  was  first  impoaed 
B.  c.  4 15,  m  the  plaee  of  the  direct  trihme  whssh 
had  u})  to  this  time  been  paid  by  the  subj*^ 
allies  ;  and  the  change  was  oiade  with  tbe  itope 
of  imismg  a  greater  iwenva.    (Thae.  viL  2&) 
Thin  lax,  like  all  others,  was  fiinned,  and  tbe 
fanners  of  it  were  called  mcoslolo^  {tUocroKij^). 
It  continued  to  be  collected  in  B.  c.  405.  as  Ari9> 
tophanes  mentions  an  eigMtetoyss  in  that  year 
(Han,  348).     It  waa  of  cnurse  termtnat/^  by  ihr 
issue  of  the  Pelopoiiue«ian  war,  but  the  inkite 
was  a^r^ards  rsfjfod  on  more  equitable  prin- 
ciple* under  the  name  of  SyntatiM  {fitrra^if). 
(BtKkh,  FuU.  Earn,  of  Aikm*^  ppi  325,  401,  ^od 
ed.) 

We  n.lo  read  of  an  Acoyf*"  levied  by  the  sow 
of  Peisistratus.  This  tax  was  a  twentieth  of  tbe 
pndoee  of  the  lands  in  Altiea,  and  ww  ank  half 

of  what  had  been  knriod  bj  Pdaistntoa  mmrit 

(Thuc  vL  54.) 
El  REN  {*t^)  or  IREN  (V<ir\  the  maae 

;(iven  to  the  Sjvirtan  youth  when  he  attained  the 
age  of  twenty.  At  tbe  age  of  auhteen  be  em' r?f^ 
from  diSdhood,  and  waa  callea  MMmrtn  {ii*K- 
K*((niP,  Plot.  Ljfc  1 7).  When  ha  hnl  attained 
his  twentieth  rear,  he  began  to  exercise  a  dirrct 
influence  over  Ibis  juniors,  and  was  entrusted  iritk 
the  coranuuad  of  troops  in  bottle.  1^  w«d  a^ 
pears  to  hnvf«  oriimnlU'  «iijii:fir'  n  rt*mntandrr. 
Hes^tiuiu  eAphuns  'ipaMt$  bv  &p%aKr«t,  hti- 
Korrtr:  and  9tpiriri(«t  by  KpartZ  The  t^hn 
mentioned  in  Ilerodf^tiis  (ix.  85)  were  certaiiily 
not  youths,  but  CQinmanders.  (Miilier,  Damm^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  315.) 

EISAOO'OEIS  {*l9arytiyu<;y,  nt  Athens  were 
not  themselves  distiort  magistrates  ;  but  the  nsaie 

'5 


was  nran  to  the  aadhmiy  maffiataMe 
alicaiioa  waa  asada  to  thMa  ^w  i^m 
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•  «tM»  (drdrftip)  into  a  proper  cotirt. 
{iJurrsTAB ;  DtKX.]  The  caase  hi^U  wan 
tati,  u  H  exptaiaed  undo-  Djkk,  bj  dicaati 
ikmm     la* ;  tai  alt  the  firdiminaiy  proceed' 

r.-i,  nrh  .»  refeiring  the  :.<-c-:^:iX>ni].  il rawing  up 
At  DdxtaeDt,  iaaodncinff  the  cause  uxto  coort, 
Ak,  WMt  cMriMtod  bjr  tM  regular  magUtratet 
T(  J  iIMkIiM  In  hh  ovm  department  to  all  that 
Modmtood  ID  Athcwiaa  law  bj  the  irftfiovta 
mi  immr^fHm.  Vhm  -w*  ftod  tM  itiategi,  the- 
l  T:i»;^lJie  ^yi^rdroi  rdr  97iii4toUt9f  fyymVf  the 
ctuHA^al  TOW  4ftvof>lmr^  &c.,  powwwing  this 
iy^Mt^a  ;  bqt  it  was  not  the  chiei'  biuiuott  of  any 
tk^  rn^jlie  tnagiatiBlMy  except  of  the  archons 
9b4  ptrljp*  of  \hi:  elercn.  The  chief  part  of  the 
iottca  ot  the  fbnii^r,  aiid  e^peckliy  of  the  thes- 
mMm^  coMMted  m  receiving  accssatbas  and 
Vr^2Tr3  tai^  to  trial  (tfadryviy)  la  the  ptvfet 
Mwu.  IAbchow.] 

HMNOVLIA  («l««ry«AkX  a^mn,  m  ita 
wirjrt  nn<!  mrit  prnr  ml  s  -nse,  a  denunciation  of 
»J  iumi  (bchonuuu),  X>«  6biiti«tMu  u.  181),  bat, 

nwtion  m' ' 


boran  tli4 

•Bati  or  ihi?  a*sorably  of  tlio  p^ipl.^  and  the 
^BMfHBt  impeach m^t  and  trial  of  state  crimi- 
tdi  it  AthMM  vaiar  iwwl  or  eilnwrdinary  cir> 
fsJutovT*.     Atiiong  theae  were  the  occasions 
vhkfa  aoaatfcst  crimes  were  alleged  to  have 
■MiikluiL,  and  yet  of  such  a  nature  as  the 
tv;nx2  U«3  had  fiiiled  to  anticipate  or  at  least 
^**nlj«^ceiheiMy  (47pa<^  iSur^^Mrra),  the  re«a!t 
''■Wb  oauBsion  would  have  been,  but  for  the 
**«rtiaent  hy  which  the  accusations  in  question 
\»  prtfvncd  (y^^uav  <lra-f~ft\r!K)^^\.  that  a 
f^^*mtor  woiild  not  liavo  knuwu  lo  wiiai  uiagis- 
to  apply  ;  that  a  magiilnle,  if  sppBed  to, 
csoUnot^th  4a.f»  ly  have  ncccpted  the  indietTTicTi  t 
« faraight  it  into  court ;  and  that,  in  short,  there 
•MMkare  been  a  total  lMha««rjMtice.  (Hw> 
P"*"*- t.  tr.)    TIu!  priic<-ij  in  mu'iitinn  was  pocn- 
jariy  aiiapted  to  supply  these  deticienciea ;  it 
INmI  «it»  ■  tiM  anUMrity  competent  to  deter* 
raw  l^t  <riniinality  of  the  alU-getl  act,  the  as- 
■sih^y  u  the  people,  to  which  appUcatioos  for 


Porpoie  might  be 


on  the  «nt  bona 


^T^<»eh  prA  lany  («af<a  AticAifff'a,  Harpocrat.), 
cwmcil,  which  was  at  all  timet  capable  of 
JJ***"^™!  »uch  inrestigations ;  and  occasionally 
^  a<cnMiioa  was  submitted  to  the  cagniaance  of 
**»  tkeie  bodies.    After  the  ofTr-nrp  h:id  bt^on 


,  P^ttl,  the  fimns  of  the  trial  aiid  amount 
'^^'^  PPabmeafc  «cm  pMeribad  hf  the  same 
^*yy ;  and,  as  upon  th<*  roTuiction  of  xhf 
>  pncedent  would  b«  e»Ublished  for  the 
u^  ^  ^  ^  ptwaMliiigi,  aMioagh  ex- 
r'****'7,  and  not  originating  in  any  »p<'fit'ic 
"^ybe  coDsidert^d  as  Ytrtaallr  establishing  a 
^         letrospective  in  iia  mat  apfilieBkioa. 

\^^.  c.  Ijeocrat  p.  140,  cd  Stoph.) 
^^»pmh  of  Earyptokmua  (Xen.  lleU.  i.  7. 
tii^tW  shffwa  that  tha  crime  charged 
vh-  u^n  gejieralB  who  fought  at  Arginusae 
J*ODe  cf  ti,^  niupecificd  oficnces.    The  decree 
He  lenito  acain^  Aatii^Mfi  and  his  colleagws 

thtt  dJl!"  P-         «)♦  directing 

siMttld  be  triiHl,  and,  if  found  gniltr. 


z:3 


batton,  seems  to  warrant  the  infer- 
Ikeir  delinquency  (via.  having  under* 
«a  nabaaay  to  Sparta  by  order  of  the  Four 
government  declared  illegal  upon  the 
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to  trensoQ  in  the  vaoal  eniae  of  the  term,  bnt  n* 

quired  a  special  declaration  by  the  senate  to  render 
it  cogniiable  ai  such  by  the  Heliaea.  Another 
instance  of  tnaaon  by  implication,  proeeented  as 
an  extraordinary  Jind  unspecified  crime,  appears  in 
the  case  of  Leocrates,  who  is,  in  the  speech  already 
cited,  accused  of  having  absented  hnnadf  from 
countr)%  and  dropped  tbc  character  of  an  Athe- 
nian citiaen  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  in  immi- 
nent danger.  Offences,  however,  of  this  nature 
were  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  nor  indeed  the 
most  numerous  class  of  those  to  which  extraordi- 
nary denunciations  were  applicable.  They  might 
be  adopted  when  the  charge  enfataced  a  combina- 
tion of  crimen,  as  that  of  treason  and  impiety  in 
the  famous  case  of  Alcibiadca,  for  each  of  which  a 
ooonnen  indictment  (ypmp^)  waa  admisaibic,  when 
the  accn^pd  wrre  persons  of  great  inflnrnce  in  the 
sute,  when  the  imputed  crime,  though  punishable 
by  tile  ordinary  Iaw»,  wm  peculairly  heinoni,  or 
when  a  more  speedy  trial  tnan  was  pennitted  by 
the  usual  course  of  business  was  requisite  to  ao- 
eomplish  the  end*  of  juatiee.  (SchHmann,  De  Com, 
p.  1.^0  ;  H.Tq>ocrat.)  Cirmnistiinces  siuh  as  these 
would,  of  course,  be  very  oficn  protended  by  an  in- 
former to  exdte  the  gieater  odium  egauwt  the 
acctised,  and  the  adoption  of  the  process  in  ques- 
tioa  miut  have  been  much  mve  frequent  than 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  firit  step  taken  by  the  infonncr  was  to  re- 
duce his  denunciation  to  t\Titing,  and  i«uV>niit  it 
immediately  to  tiie  cognizance  of  the  council, 
which  had  a  discretionary  j>o\\  cr  to  accept  or  re- 
ject it.  (Lys.  c.  Nicom.  p.  1  !(.>.  •  S.  liomnnn  main- 
taiiis  that  a  reference  to  this  bodi,  \wi»  also  neces- 
sary when  it  was  intended  to  I  ring  the  matter 
befcre  th  ■  m  b!y  of  the  people,  but  that  its 
aceucy  was  m  such  cases  limited  to  permitting 
tie  impeadmient  to  he  annonneed  Ibr  diientrien, 
and  directing  the  | mrr^ri  to  obtain  a  hearing  for 
the  inliuimer.  The  tbesmothetae  are  alao  men- 
tioned by  Polhtx  (Till  87)  ai  taking  part  in  bring>- 

in;^  the  matter  before  the  assemblv,  but  upon  what 
ocrasitoi  they  were  ao  eio^yed  we  can  only  con- 
jectotei. 

In  causes  intended  for  the  cfipn'/  im  e  of  the 
council  only,  after  the  reception  ot  the  demmcia- 
tion,  three  course*  with  respect  to  it  miglit  be 
adopted  by  that  body.  If  the  allefed  oiflfieiice  were 
punishable  by  a  tine  of  no  ptrnter  amount  than 
five  hundred  drachmae,  the  cuuncil  itself  formed  a 
court  competent  for  its  trial  ;  if  it  was  of  a  graver 
eliaracler  they  might  pass  a  derrce,  such  as  that  in 
the  case  of  Antiphon  already  mentioned,  directing 
the  proper  eOcen  to  introduce  the  omee  to  a  He- 
liastic  coort,  and  prescribing  the  time  and  forms 
of  the  trial,  and  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon 
Ae  convietion  of  the  criminals ;  lastly,  if  the  mat' 
ter  were  highly  important,  and  from  doubts  or 
other  rc  asoi:s  they  reqaired  the  sanction  of  the 
assembly,  the  y  might  submit  the  canse  as  it  stood 
to  the  consitienition  of  that  body.  In  the  first 
oise,  the  trial  was  conducted  before  the  council 
with  all  Ae  Ibrms  of  an  ordinary  coort,  and  if, 
upon  the  assessment  of  penalties,  the  offence  seem- 
ed to  deserve  a  heavier  punishment  than  fell  with- 
in its  competency,  the  trial  was  transferred  to  n 
Heliastic  court,  by  the  delircry  of  the  sc-nteiice  of 
the  council  ((toTd^ra-crii)  to  the  thesmothelac  by 
the  scribe  of  the  prytanes,  and  upon  these  officers 
il  tiMtt  derohed  to  Mac  the  criminals  to  justice. 
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(Dcm.  c.  Timnn-.  p.  7-^^.)  The  aecuted  wfrr  in 
the  meaowhiie  put  into  i^isoa  for  Mfe  outody  by 
the  willMritjr  or  tli«  ctmseil  Wbtn  lb*  offenee 
WM  obviously  la-yiiinl  tlic  reach  of  the  »<  iiato"g 
coopeiencyf  the  thai  wai  di^aoaed  with,  and  a 
dectee  innnodiatoly^  dtawn  «p  for  rabDiittiBf  tk« 
cause  to  a  superior  court 

When  a  cause  of  this  kind  was  m  referred,  the 
dccrt>e  of  the  senate,  or  Tote  of  the  people,  asso- 
ciated other  public  adrocates,  genoally  ten  in  num- 
T»«T,  with  the  inforrnor,  who  receiied  a  drachma 
ea4;h  from  the  public  treatury  {ffvrirjfopoi).  And 
betidM  thoi^  pewiwrioa  «M  gifen  to  nny  other 
riti7.**n  to  volunteer  his  s'^rvicf*  mj  the  side  of  the 
prosecution.  If  th«  infonualioii  were  laid  before 
tbe  aaamblj,  eithar  bj  the  accuser  himself^  or  the 
i«r  nat<",  th«!  first  proceedings  in  the  caim*  had  for 
their  ubj«ct  to  establish  the  penalty  of  the  oSimce, 
ortbe  appamtatlpabilitf  ofthaaeenaedtiadtiiii 
being  de<  ifiid  by  a  rote  of  the  people  aft*-r  n  jribiic 
disctiMion,  the  mode  of  ooadncting  the  trial  and 
tbe  penaltf  were  next  fixed.  In  tlie  tmm  ttfiltm 
ti  ll  ^orural%  the  a.'-oenibly  directed  th;it  the  senate 
should  propose  the  requisite  anaogemcnta.  The 
plan  of  the  setate,  howeTer,  was  not  necetsarily 
adopted,  bat  might  be  combated  by  rival  (NPopoeaU 
of  any  pnvnte  citlrcn.  The  assembly  very  often 
referred  (he  ntaMrr  to  the  ilelixutic  courts,  but 
occasionally  imdcrlook  the  trial  iMdf ;  and  when 
the  prisoner  was  accused  of  treason,  we  are  ti»ld 
(Xea.  Lc.)  that  he  made  his  defence  to  the  a&sum- 
bly  itt  chains,  and  wHh  akoepor  upon  either  side  ; 
ai'fl,  nrcordinj^  to  another  anthority  (S  finl  ad 
A  rutujti.  Eccie$.  1081),  that  the  time  fur  auch  de- 
fenee  Inakcd.  After  thia  tba  tribos  voted  by 
ballot,  tivo  iinis  assigned  to  each  tribe  fnr 

thia  purpo«e.  The  informer,  in  the  event  of  the 
priaonor  boing  acqnitted,  vai  Mbjoetad  to  no 
I'eiiiihy  if  he  obt  lim  I  the  votes  of  as  many  bs  a 
fifth  of  the  judges  ;  otheraise,  be  waa  liable  tn  a 
fino  of  a  tbooaand  draebmaA.  For  a  room  ample 
discussion  of  the  trials  in  qoettioo  the  nudiT  ii  re- 
ierred  U>  Schumann  ijM  UumUii*^  c  iiL). 

Bendet  tbe  oUm  of  canses  hJtberto  described, 
there  wen  alio  two  others  which  cqoitly  bore  the 
name  of  cisangelia,  though  by  no  nimnfl  of  the 
same  importance,  nor  indeed  much  resemblLug  it 
in  tha  ctmduct  of  the  proceed ini^a.  The  first  of 
these  eonsista  of  cases  of  alloi;i'<i  KcucMtris,  t.  e. 
wrung  done  to  aged  or  ht'lplcM  parents,  women, 
or  orphans.  Upon  such  occasions  the  informer 
Inid  hi*  indictment  Krfnrf  the  archon,  if  the 
aggrieved  persons  were  ol  a  free  Attic  finmily  ;  or 
boftco  tbe  poIeaiMdi,  if  they  were  rendmit  aliens. 
Tltr  prciiliarities  nf  thii  kind  of  cause  were,  that 
any  Athenian  dtixen  might  undertake  the  nccnsa 
tkn  $  tbat  tbe  infiMiMr  waa  not  limited  aa  to  time 
in  his  address  to  the  court,  and  incurred  no  penalty 
whatever  npon  fiuling  to  obtain  a  verdict.  With 
reifieet  to  the  aeenaed  it  is  obvioaa  tlmt  tbe  cause 
miut  have  been  ri^frr^r,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  court  would  have  the  power  of  fixing  the 
amonnt  of  the  penalty  upon  conviction.  The  third 
kind  of  eisangelia  was  avaiUble  againat  one  of 
the  public  arbitrators  {9uuT4rnjt\  when  any  one 
compkined  of  his  having  given  aa  ui)ju»t  verdict 
af^iiiut  him.  The  information  was  in  this  case 
laid  before  the  senate  ;  and  that  the  magistrate 
who  had  so  offended,  or  did  not  appear  to  defend 
hineli^  might  be  punished  by  di^nnchisement, 
we  knew  fnm  the  inatonee  mentioned  bf 
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thenps  (f.  Mehl.  p  'fJ*  14).  Thij  praneagf,  how- 
ever, and  an  aiJiisiun  to  it  in  Harpociatiany  avfi- 
etittttee  tbe  wboie  of  ear  laiwetina  i^o*  tk» 

suVj.  t.  (Hudtw-alckcr,  u&sr  diii  />> o/rf.  iS-f 
Meier,  AtL  i^rooem^  p.  270.)  I  J-  M.] 

BISITE'RIA  (eleirW),  acfl.  Upd^  anoifien 
which  wt-re  offfred  at  Athens  by  the  aenat/-  ' 
fore  the  aeaaioa  bqam,  in  honour  of  tbe  0c»i  Bov- 
Aoibt,  1. «.  Zens  aM  Atbena.  (Antipk.  Dm  Okvr. 
p.  789  ;  Bdckh,  Corp.  liucript.  I  p.  671.)  TW 
sacrifice  was  accompanied  by  libations,  emd  & 
common  meal  for  all  the  aenaton.  (Deoaakth.  Im 
FtU$.  Ley.  p.  400.  24  ;  OMbplfttd  witb  c  Af.  l 
p.  552.  2,  wher)>  t'ttiT-hpim  are  aeid  to  be  o&Md 
for  the  senate,  inrip  rijs  /9<n<X^f). 

Suidas  (#.  tv)  odii  tbe  elrm^pta  a  fo^tirc^  day—, 
the  fint  of  every  year — on  which  all  the  Aikrnian 
magistrates  entered  upon  their  odice,  and  mi  wlucb 
the  senate  offered  up  aacrtfieea  §at  tbe  porpoae  of 
obtaining  the  troodwill   T  the  god*  f€>r  the  new 
ma^tmtea.    But  thia  statement,  aa  veil  aa  ibe 
warn  lemarfca  be  adda,  eeeai  to  bare  arieen  froai 
a  gri»s8  misunderstanding  of  the  fiassAire  of  Demos- 
tbenea  {IM  FaU.       p.  400),  to  which  be  refers. 
Schataami  (At  CbaMl  tcanaL)  adopta  im 

account  of  Suidaa,  and  rejeeto  tbe  etbW  stAtc-meai 
without  giving  any  reason.  (  L,  S.  1 

EI'SPHOKA  l*ia^opi)^  literally  a  coutnbutwa 
or  tribute,  was  an  eitiaoidiiiarjr  tax  on  ptiytj, 
niise<l  at  Athens,  whcncrer  the  means  of  tbe  ?tatp 
were  not  auHicicut  to  carr)-  on  a  war.  The 
thus  raised  was  sometimes  called  Tct  «i 
lJ>i'Tno«ith  c.  Tfmoer.p.  731.)    We  most  catrefiilfr 
distinguish  between  this  tax  and  tbe  Tanous 
iitoffies  wbidi  eanaiatod  ia  petewaal  er  dmce  eer> 
virf<s  ivhu'h  citiz.^Tis  hnd  to  j-«"rfi>nn,  wherr^s  t'l-,- 
*i^p9pd  coQiisted  m  piling  a  c«rtain  oootnbistian 
towaida  defmying  tbe  expeanea  af  a  wm  Bmm 
ancient  writ-  rs  do  not  alw-ays  clearlv  dist:nfru;»h 
between  the  two,  and  Ulpian  on  DoneatbcBea 
(OljrHtA.  il  p.  33, «.)  entirely  coaimiii  ibaa  ;  and 
it  is  piu-tly  owing  to  theae  inaccuracies  that  tlaa 
aubject  u  involved  in  great  difficultiea.    At  the 
time  when  armiea  oooatated  only  of  Athenian  eitt- 
zcna,  who  equipped  thanilwa  and  served  witboal 
pav,  the  military  servieo  wn»  indef-d  nothine  but  a 
sfMicies  of  extraordmarj  iiturgy  ;  but  wnca  mer- 
cenariee  wen  bind  to  psKam  tbe  datieaartbe 
citiz<'fi»,  whon  wTirs  l>f'mme  more  cxp^^nsive  and 
frequent,  the  state  waa  ubliged  to  lew  coQthbe< 
tiona  en  the  citiiena  in  order  to  be  aiStm  to  aaary 
them  on,  and  the  citizena  then  paid  mon-y  for 
acrvicea  which  jtreTioaaly  they  bad  pectonned  in 
pcnon. 

It  15  not  quite  ccrtun  when  tliis  property-tax 
was  Uitroduced  ;  for,  although  it  ia  commonly  in- 
a  passage  in  Thoeydideo  (iii.  19),  that 
it  was  finit  instituted  in  4*28  b.  c.  in  order  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  yet  we 
find  «2et^8|pd  mentioned  at  aa  earlier  period.  (See 
Antipb.  TetraL  1 6.  c.12  ;  IaaeQa,Z>eX>MaM!gr-  c  37 ; 
and  Tittmann,  Grieck.  Siaat$v.  p.  41,  note  31); 
and  even  the  poiksage  of  Thucydidea  admits  ot  an 
inlnpretation  quite  in  accvdance  with  thii^  far  it 
19  crrt?iinly  not  im{)o??iblp  that  hr  merely  meant  U 
say,  tiiai  so  krge  an  amount  as  200  talents  had 
never  before  been  raised  aa  tlc^opd.  Bat,  bev^ 
ever  this  may  be, after  the  year  A'l?>  n.  r.  th:^  pro- 
perty-tax secma  to  have  frequently  been  nu*ed,fiar, 
a  few  years  afterwaida,  Afistopbanea  iEamU  MS} 
— ^  afilaiMaetbbmitf 
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Sari  a  contrilmtmi  could  nerer  be  raised   

» ircfw  of  the  people,  who  also  fixed  npoD  the 
reqtiiwd  (DemoetL  e.  PolyJ.  1208  ; 
ArljupL  Eadm,  818)  ;  the  generak  saperintoided 
U  coUec'.'oD,  anf!  presided  in  the  courts  where 
ti|wt«i  ojunactcd  trith,  or  aming  from,  the  lew- 
i«  «f  tke  tu  wcn»  MCtfed.  (Wd^  Pn^.  « 
t/pA-r.  p. 94  :  D-  ru-.^th.  c.  p.  1002.)  Such 

Uifiiie*  Kem  to  have  occurred  ather  freqoently  ; 
MMal  cnwt7  «ldom  indaeed  the  officere  to 
«  pen«M  tlijht  r  than  was  bvfuL,  according  to 

aagoat  of  their  property.  ( \ri-fnph.  !.  c  • 
IkmA.  •.AfUb,  p.  815.)'  Th 

7  far  pojbig'  this  property-tax  are:  dff<p4ptt» 
m9^J*^^^ir  fit  T^r  w6\tfiO¥^  tls  Trjv  ctw 
WXewt  cio-^/M^t  «ur^p«ir,  and  those 
*M  paid  it  were  called  ol  tler^porrtt.  Oa  tbe 
Wiftoo  mrtitlonL^d  by  Thucydidos,  tlio  nmonnt 
toA  ira*  miist'd  as  we  have  seen,  2t>0 

uJ.  aa,  which,  if  we  sappowthtf  lu»ble  property 
»  bve  J-vn  20.000  uU  iits,  was  a  tax  of  one  pe'r 
ttti.  (lk»ckh,        iSam.  j».  5*^,  2d  edit)  On 
eccations,  tk«  mIm  «»re  li^ist  or  lower,  ac 
ewi  '?.'  t.)  the  wnnts  of  the  ropuMic  at  th,-  time  ; 

ainre  jcaranu  of  rates  of  a  twelfth,  a  fiftieth,  a 
k  cEirwhfc^aBd  •  fivv  Inrndredth  port  of  the  tax- 
mf.  prr»rtv. 

of  Solfw  was  during  the  firtt  p*  riod 
'•■''■d  ttCMding  to  which  the  etV^pd  w  ;vs 
ruW.  m  tn  -.n  377  jfc  jn  the  arehonship  ot 
NiBittiiettt,  a  new  census  wns  institut^-d.  in  which 
^■^  people,  for  the  purpo&e  of  lixaig  the  ratts  of 
prnpeny-tai,  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
•fWJ*^  i^m^tu)  or  clasj^rs,  similar  to  those 
**■  'f^'*  afterwards  made  for  the  tneiarehy. 
'/tdocL  opiHtf  Rarjw^rraL  s.  v.  Inmiafitt ;  Oeniotth. 

«.)    Thi:  nature  of  this  new  census,  not- 
ritettdiDg  the  minote  mvnrtisalifNi  of  BMch 
\"»*.toM.  l;*.,k  ivX  13  utill  involved  in  great  ob- 
*-^Xf.    Eati,  of  the  ten  phylae,  according  to 
( t  u,  appobted  120  of  ite  wealthier  citizens, 
*ttoww  .iiv    d  ;„to  two  ports, according  to  their 
r  ^pcrtjr,  (aUedsjum<»iac,each  consisting  of  sixty 
f*«i ;      the  memben  of  the  wealthier  of  the 
were  obliged,  in  cases  of  urgent 
advance  to  the  less  wealthy  the  sum 
'"'^^  (»p«K»ff^opd,  Demosth.  e. 

^j^^  wpplied,  those  who  had  adrana  d 
•wid  at  their  ease,  and  in  the  usual 
^  exsct  their  money  back  from  theae  to  wliam 
MM  ?**  •^"^'^^  'I-  Tho  whiilc  luiraber  of  per- 
,  aj  tho  symmoriae  was  1200,  wlw 

«a«d.tH  as  the  reprewntitim  of  th«  whole 
;  rt  would,  howerer,  as  Bikkh  justly  oh- 

i^Vl?!^*^'^  »?,»«iW*^  with  Ulpuia  that 
^Zl     ^V^^  pwperty-tax,  and  that 
ftJ^J**^         exempt  from  it     The  whole 
,  ^  (Demoath.  Jm  Symmor.\  or  more 
5750  talents  (Polyb.  ii.  62.  §  7),  was 
the  prop,  rty  of  1200  citizens,  but  the 
STiiSSf?  ***  repuhlic.  Many 

STTv  ^  <fc»ugh  their  property  was  siaiillcr 
STwanJ     "  contributed  to 

m^U^^  their  janpcrly  must  ^'■  cnnsidered 

juT^"  ■*  ^  census  of  6750  Uiieiiis  of  tax- 
T^njcrty. 

1200  wsw,  nccordhi-  to  Ulpvan,- 
tti    <!l  ?^       classes,  each  coosistijur  of 
^  fiat  ciMi,  «  ifce  ifcli«t»  wwTthe 
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leadert  of  the  synunoriae  (ijytfidyfs  avfifiiopmr) 
an  1  ir.  often  called  the  throe  hundred  Kar'  4$9XV'' 
They  probably  condiicted  the  procc  v!i:  rf  tho 
symmoriae,  and  tlioy,  or,  which  is  more  iikely,  tho 
dcmarchs,  kad  to  value  the  taxable propwty.  Other 
officers  were  appointed  to  mnk'^  r.nt  the  lists  of  the 
rates,  and  were  called  iKiyfMupfls,  Siaypauptis  or 
iK}^us.  When  the  wanti  of  the  itate  were 
pressing,  tho  300  lenders,  perhaps  in  connection 
with  the  300  included  in  the  second  class  — for 
Ulpan,  m  the  flnt  partien  of  hii  remark,  states 
that  the  richer  symmuria  of  every  phylc  had  to 
perform  thia  duty  —  adranocd  the  money  to  the 
otheia  OQ  the  abofe-iiMiittoned  terms  (Dcmosth,  t. 
Phamipp.  p.  14 C),  which,  however,  was  never 
done  unless  it  was  decreed  l)y  the  people.  (DemoMh. 
ft  Poistd.  p.  1209.)  The  rates  of  taxation  for  the 
four  chxHses  have  been  made  out  with  great  proba- 
bility by  Bdckh  {P,ifJ.  J-:,-on.  p.  .51;;,  2d  edit.), 
from  wlMice  work  the  following  uhle  is  taken  :  

Ffni  Cbua^  from  tveel^c  tcdmls  upteardi. 
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Evcrjr  one  had  to  pay  his  tax  in  the  phylo 
where  hit  landed  property  lay,  as  appears  from 
the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Polyclea ;  and 

if  any  one  n^fusod  to  par,  the  state  had  a  ri^ht  to 
confiscate  his  estate,  but  not  to  punish  the  indi- 
vidual wkll  Mimia.  {\)omo%\h.  «.  Androt.  p.  609, 
t\  Timormf.  p.  752.)  liiit  if  any  one  thoiii,'ht  that 
his  property  was  taxed  higher  than  that  of  another 
man  on  whom  juster  clnima  ooold  bo  nnde^  he  had 
the  right  tn  call  upon  this  person  to  tak<?  the  ofhce 
in  his  su-ad,  or  to  submit  to  a  complete  exchange 
of  property.   fANTfoosn.]    No  Athenian,  on 

the  other  hand,  if  lii  'nn-ing  to  the  tax- jay  lot,' 
classes,  could  be  exempt  from  the  tUr^opdf  not  even 
the  dnewndinti  of  Hamu^M  mm  Aristogiton. 

9  O 
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/I>«m«t1i.ft/y7X'«.P-462,&c.)  Oirfwii, though 
e:t. mj.t  fr..in  litur-;«»,  were  obUgfd  to  pur  the  pro- 
pcrtv-tax,  M  we  »©e  iu  the  inttancc  of  Demogthe- 
ik'who  imxnb  of      leaden  ef  tlM  •janMrae 

feum  year.  (c.  ^f^/.  ?•  ^>^^  \  pnrnpnrr  I«Jjeu», 
up  Plonvi.  I«aeus  p.  lOtt  ;  or  tirtii.  t^Vacr.  voLvii. 
p.  aal.  ed-  ReUke).    Ewn  triemrchi  were  not 
«zem^  fiwn   paying  the   f.V<po^a  thomiKlv.-s. 
allhouRh  thcv  coald  not  be  couiikU -d  to  W  the 
wpworW.  ■(D.-mosth.  c.  Po/y-  /•  p.  \299,  e.Pkae- 
flfan.  p.  1046.)  It  seem*  that  ali<  ii*  were  like  wise 
Bubject  to  m  fT  the  only  instance  we  have  of  any 
exceDtion  being  made  is  one  of  aliena.  (Maim. 
Om  U,  xtW, ;  BSdth,  PM&<m.V-      ) , .  ^ 
Vor  further  information  coiiccnun^,'  "bj^ 
of  the  MipOfxL,  •CO  the  fourth  book  of  WStm 
PuUie  Bmmamy  of  Atkent;  Wul!,  J^egmn-m 
i.n'i'nt.  ;  Wachimutli,  /A  V,  «.  ^^/^rfA.  vol.  n. 

rsa,  2d  edit,  i  Uwnann,  PU,  AnL  of  6'fwsry, 

ELM  '  iTHF  SlUM.    [Dai.xkak,  p.  19U.] 
ELAPliKHO'LlA  {i\a<pTiSdf^),  the  greatest 
fcstival  in  the  townef  Ilyampolii,  in  Phocii,  which 
WMA  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis,  in  coraraemo- 
mtl  n.  it  is  »aid,  of  a  victoiy  which  its  inhabiuuts 
b;ui  stained  over  the  Thcanlimii,  who  had  mTO^'ed 
the  CO  i:)tr\   and  reduced  the  Phocinns  in  the 
Tiri-li1..uirh'iHMl  of  the  town  nearly  to  the  lait  ex- 
tremity.   (I'lut.  />«  Mill-  Virt  p.  '-''i?  ;  P*n».  X. 
95.  |'4.)    The  only  jtarticular  which  we  know  of 
iu  crlcl  mtii  ii  is  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  cake 
((jsMpot)  waa  maiic  on  the  occasion.    (Athen.  xr. 
n.  646.)    Theee  cakca  were,  as  their  name  indi- 
cates, 'probablv  niado  in  tho  shupr'  of  a  stafT  or 
deer,  and  offered  to  the  goddcAs.    The  festival  of 
the  ebphebolia  was  alio  celebrated  in  many  other 
pjirts  of  CroLCi-,  but  no  pariiitihirs  arc  known. 
(Etvmol.  Magn.  t.  v.  'EJnupriSoKwr.)      IL.  S.] 
ELAPHEBO'tlON.  rCAfcOTAmoM.] 
ELECTRUM    (^Xfcrpor  and   ^Xfrrpof),  is 
uiK-d  by  the  ancient  writcn  in  two  different  senses, 
citlier  "for  amber  or  for  «  miztora  ef  mettle  eom- 
poaed  of  gold  .and  silver.    In  the  former  sense,  it 
doc3  not  came  within  the  scope  pf  Uiii  work,  ex- 
cept as  a  suli-iUuce  u*ed  in  the.arta«  and  alio  on 
Mceont  of  tlio  difficulty  of  deciding,  with  rospoct 
to  several  of  tlie  passages  in  which  lh<f  word 
occurs,  in  which  of  the  two  senses  it  is  used.  If 
we  could  d.  t«  niiin<'  which  was  first  known  to  the 
Greeks  the  ininond  or  the  metal,  the  subject 
would  be  simplilied  ;  but  the  ouly  means  we  have 
of  determining  due  queetion  is  the  slight  internal 
evidence  of  a  few  passn^ps  in  rionur.    If,  as  we 
aball  endeavour  to  show,  those  piis»ages  rcltr  to 
amher,  a  Mmplc  explanation  of  the  twofold  use  of 
the  word  sup.iests  itself  ;  namely,  t1i.il  the  word 
orijrinally  meant  amber^  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
oppliwl  to  the  mixed  metal,  heeame  its  pale  yellow 
colour  resembled  that  of  iimber.  Etynv.lnpic.illy, 
the  wnid  is  proljably  connected  with  ii\4itT«p^  the 
it:e  root-meaning  being  6raKi»»«.  (P«^Etfm, 
/orircA,  pt.  i.  p.  2M  :  this  derivation  was  known  to 
Pliny,//.  .V.  xxxvii.  2.  s.  11:  Huttnumn's  deriv- 
ation from  tAK«,  to  </rf(H',  is  .vbjectionnble  both  on 
pfailelogtcal  and  historiciil  grtmnds:  the  attractive 
power  of  aml'er.  wlu  ii  rubbed,  is  said,  and  no 
doubt  correctly,  to  biive  been  discovered  long  after 
the  mineral  irtWl  first  known.) 

Tlu'  w(»nl  ocTMM  tlin>e  times  in  Homer  ;  in  two 
cascM  where  mention  is  made  of  a  ncckkce  of  gold, 
Inmnd,  or  hdd  together,  ^lirrpoiffir,  where  tho 
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plural  ia  almost  alnne  icnffitient  to  proro  that  tie 
meaning  is,  with  amber  bead*.  s^Od.  xv,  4t»a,  xriii 
m)    In  tl»  fwrner  pwiag*  tha  necklace  m 
brought  by  a  Pli'>  !iitian  nirrchaTtt.     Th<^  ot>cr 
passage  is  in  the  description  of  the  polaoeof  Me- 
nelans,  which  ia  mai.  t»  ho  Mimmniiid  wiA  th» 
brilliancy  of  copiKT  (or  bronze)  aTid  trol^,  and 
electrum,  and  silver,  and  ivwcy- 
Nuw,  since  the  metaUie  electrqm  wa»  «  * 
gold  with  a  small  portion  of  silver,  the  cnnxacw^- 
turn  of  it,  as  distinct  from  gold  and  sUrer  wonM 
seem  almost  lupcrfluooi ;  also,  the  auppoeitiaB  dat 
it  meana  amher  a^Enai  rtrf  well  «nth  the  sob^-^ 
queiit  nif-iition  of  ivorrt  moreover,  the  ord-iT  o' 
the  words  supports  this  A-iew  ;  fca,  appljir^  ta 
them  the  principle  off  pamlkUmn* — whiek  ii  eo 
comtnon  in  early  poets  and  among-  the  *^ 
Homer,  —  and  remembering  that  tiie  Humcrk  Itar 
is  really  a  diatidi  divided  at  the  caesura,  v. r^x^ 
gold  and  anAtr  mj  ifflj  •ottlttated  with  mhm' 
and  imrg: 

In  this  last  passage,  Pliny  undcniaod  tk#  wmA 

to  mem  the  metallic  elcctrum  (//.  -V.  xxx^  l  4. 
s.  23)  ;  but  his  authority  on  the  meaniw{  of  a  pa»- 
Mge  of  Homer  ia  worthless :  and  hadead  tite  t^tis 
writers  seem  generally  to  have  andersUKwl  tJ- 
word  in  the  sense  of  tlie  luetal,  rather  than 
amber,  for  which  they  have  another  word,  sac- 
damn.    In  Heeiod^  deeeripdan  of  tka  aUeid  ^ 
HercTilc!?  (v.  141),  the  wnrd  npain  <ycvTiT^  mcd 
we  have  gypmm,  and  vhiU  itwy,  and  df-^ir-jL^ 
eonneeted  with  tkmSmg  pM  md  qfmm  iw 
amber  is  the  more  n.itnral  intcrpretat:<m  ;  .i  .tJuKiij"! 
here  again,  the  Roman  imiUtor,  Vii^  evkl^hdy 
understood  by  it  the  metal  {AmL  rvL  4Ml)  F« 
the  discussion  of  other  j>a5sai;e»,   in   which  ti* 
mmnin^  is  more  doubtful,  see  the  LiexicdDta  oi 
I  LiddeU  and  Scott,  and  Boiler  apd^JaeoMte^nd 
1  e«pecially  Buttmann's  Myiiolcgus^  Sn|ip.  !• 


das  Ehi'fr^     vol.  ii.  pp.  337,  fblL 

The  eariiest  passage  of  any  Oreeit  ■lilM,  a 
which  the  word  is  certainly  uv  d  for  the  xnetaL,  i* 
in  the  Antigoiu  of  Sophocles  <iu:«l),  where  men- 
tion i»  made  of  Indian  gold  and  the  eUftrum  r/ 
SeurliB^  aa  objeeta  of  the  higheet  valne.    There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  what  ia  here  meant  U  the  pale 
gold  deposited  by  certain  rivers  of  Asia  Minor, 
especially  the  Pactflhii,  which  contaioed  •  «MBi> 
derable  alloy  <  f  silver.    We  have  here  an  exampli' 
of  native  eUctrum ;  but  tho  compmind  waa  aLw 
made  artificially.    Pliny  ttWOi  «•»  wkem  gald 
contains  a  fifth  part  of  silver,  it  is  calU-d  ^'ninm  ; 
that  it  is  found  in  reins  of  goid  ;  and  that  it  is 
iUao  mnde  by  art :  if,  he  adds,  it  eawlaim  veiv 
than  a  fifth  of  sUrer,  it  becomes  too  brittle  t>  be 
malleable,    Aniong  its  proper^es  ares,  aooordis^  le 
the  same  author,  the  reflecting  the  light  of  a  lamp 
mora  br^htly  than  silm;  mid  that  a  cup  of  nat:^« 
eVctmm  detects  the  prrsencc  of  poison  by  certaui 
•igns.    One  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  last  state- 
ment i»  copied  from  aoaw  uveek  writcc,  w^  made 
it  respecting  amlKT,  on  accwmt  of  the  similar  ^mv 
perty  that  used  to  be  attributed  to  oicil.  (I'iin, 
//.  N.  xwriiL  4.  a  US,  with  Hwduin's  note  ;  cuoip. 
ix.  50.  s.  G.T  ;  Paus.  v.  12.  §  6.)    Isidorus  also  Ji*- 
tinguishes  the  three  kinds  of  electnun,  uaiiiely, 
(1)  nmlier ;  (2)  the  metal,  tod  in  ito  natuial 
•tattt  s  (3)  the  mettdaitifidallj  MPpoied  «f 
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«f  gold  and  «M  of  Mirer,  prop(»ti(mf  diffor- 
feom  dwat  iMftuknwl  hf  Pliny.   (laid.  zri. 

iZixlniai  n-aa  asc^  for  plaie,  and  tlie  other 
Raiilir  pnrpofles  for  which  gold  and  aUver  were 

•  r:- p'ov  It  was  al^o  ust-d  as  a  material  for 
iB^ey.  Laonpridiot  telb  lu,  that  Akxauder 
flnena  tUnA  CMna  af  it ;  and  cotas  are  in 
eiirtr->c?.  of  thif*  tnt'Ul,  itmck  by  the  kinjjs  of 
Biparaa,  bj  Syracuse,  asd  by  other  Ureek 
■Mm.  <Bdichel,  2>bc&  Man.  Fkt  voLi  pft.  niv. 
CT.'t  [P.  S.] 

rLEPIl.Vii  A»  we  have  to  speak 

tfhmr  cbiefy  in  aainaiftfwB  with  Orede  art,  we 
li»ce  '>}-at  we  hiire  to  siiy  i»f  It  und*  r  its  (iie<'k 
in  preference  to  the  proper  Latin  word  j 
iJSkpltamtu*  it  alao  used  in  poetry  for 
rtorr  ;  Virg.  Georp.  iii,  26,  Aen.  iii,  464,  vi,  8d6.) 
la  the  »  jiHy  wrili»r!i,  mch  as  Ilomcr,  Ilcsiod,  and 
Pmdar,  word  invariably  mcaiM  irory,  lievt-r  the 
«ifyinai  /  jast  because  the  Greeka  obtained  ivory 
hr  cor:rrr.r-rvc  I-ipl'  licf'ire  they  ever  or  hod 
oceuifru  tj  uf,  tlie  animal  from  which  it  wa« 

<ten»ed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be 
1}  doebt  thnt  the  word  efynuJ/^ictiliy  signifies  the 
taiaal,  being  identical  with  the  Hebrew  and 
ifafcoe,  Attfk  and  Ekf^  which  mean*  an  ox  or 

H'i-  r  larpc  trnniirnTunMis  animal  ;  that  is  to  say, 
ue  Uzsekt  receired  the  «a6«iii«ce  iTory,  tt^ther 
*itli  tiiis  MHw  of  tlia annual  wtndt  pnidveas  it^  and 

•  :  jriTIy  applied  the  latt'^r  to  the  former.  (Rc- 
ipmiag  th«  name  tee  further  Liddtll  and  Scott's 
Lmieam^  and  PottV  Etym.  Fonch.  pt  I  p.  Izxxl) 
Kemdotns,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  researches 

in  Asia  and  Afnca,  knew  that  irory  came  from 
tte  teeth  of  the  elephant,  (iv.  191  ;  Pliiu  //.  N. 
riii,  S.  I.  4)  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  writers  as 
h(ea>  JuIa  (Plin.  I.  c.)  and  Pausaiiia*  (v.  12.  s.  1.) 
feil  'uMi  the  nmtokc  of  rvgarding  the  tusks  as 
hanu. 

T"r.-  eailiest  mention   of  ivory   in  a  Greek 
Ttuet  IS  ia  a  paasage  of  the  Uiad  (r.  683),  where 
it  ap^iean  aa  an  efwanwnt  ibr  baneta  xWa^ 
fXji^et^tX    In  the  Odyisey  it.s  use  ah  an  article  of 
iaxsiy  is  lo  often  referred  to,  that  it  is  needless  to 
tasBMnte  the  passages,  which  prove  Imw  extm- 
»  ^••ly  t'ne  Phoenician  traders  hiui  introduced  it 
into  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  no  doubt 
al»  arito  Greece  Proper.   It  iqipean  anonf  the 
ornunenti  of  houses,  fitmiture,  vessels,  armour, 
hsneas,  snd  so  forth.    Neither  is  there  any  oc- 
Oiian  to  trace  its  continued  use  among  the  Greeks 
Md  Ramani,  down  to  the  luxurious  and  expensive 
period  of  thf  empire,  when  the  supply  fumi«hfd  by 
iftcfWMed  cummerco  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
pndi^oas  quantity  of  elephants,  which  were  pro- 
*id«d  £w  the  sla-inhters  of  the  aJiif  H-th -  itre.  It 
vat  used,  not  only  as  an  ornament  lor,  but  as  the 
«^  iMiwriil  af  dwin^  bcdi,fi»olatoala,«nd  other 
foniturc,  statues,  flutes  and  the  fiametaf  lyfM^ 
beiides  aooy  other  objects. 
Tht  VMat  nnpirtant  appKcatMn  nf  ivary  waa  to 

»«k«  of  art,  and  espvecially  to  those  statues  which, 
nanposed  of  gold  and  ivory,  were  called 
chrrielephaatiDe  (x^M'^^f^drrtra). 

The  srt  of  chryselephantine  statuary  must  be 
riwded  a*  a  distinct  subdivision,  ditfercnt  ^m 
cMtiog  in  LruRze,  and  seulpturing  in  marble,  and 
wmI  Bon  nearly  connected  with  carving  in 
fven  iTidimted  bv  the  npTilirnt  fui  ot  the 
csaie  l^om  to  the  master  woriu  in  tius  art  (btrab. 
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viii.  p.  372).  Mobile  the  sculptor  wrought  at 
once  upon  a  material,  which  had  boon  corapai»> 
tivt'ly  neglected  in  the  early  st.it^ei!  of  art,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dilhculty  of  working  it,  while  the 
statuary  rcpnKiuced  in  a  more  durable  substance 
those  forms  which  had  been  first  moulded  in  a 
plastic  material,  anotlier  class  of  artists  developed 
the  capabilitiea  of  the  other  original  bnneh  of 
.sculpture,  carv  ing  in  wood,  w  hich,  on  account  of  its 
facility,  bad  been  the  niost  extensively  practised 
in  early  times,  especially  lor  the  atataes  of  the 
piHls.  (Coiup.  Stati  AKi.\.  and  Did.  of  Ilt'iHi.  art. 
JJatdalu$.)  The  rude  wooden  images  were  not 
only  improved  in  fbnn,  hat  ekbaiatdy  decorated, 
at  first  with  colours  and  real  drapery,  and  after- 
wards with  more  costly  materials.  The  first  great 
step  in  their  improvement  was  to  moke  the  parts 
which  were  not  covered  by  drapery,  namely  the 
face,  hand.s,  and  feet,  of  white  marble  ;  finch  statues 
were  called  acraittJis.  Tlie  n«  xt  to  aubittitute 
plaiea  of  lYoiy  for  the  nuirble  ;  and  the  further  im- 
provement, the  use  of  l>eaten  pold  in  place  of  real 
dra^tery,  constitut'd  the  chryftier^anttne  stniues. 
Tliis  art  was  one  of  thoee  wludb  rntve  attained  te 
their  perfection  almost  as  Soon  ns  they  have  re- 
ceived their  first  devel(^H»ent.  There  were  some 
vrarha  of  thii  deieriptiai  hefine  the  tune  of  Phei- 
dias*  ;  but  the  art,  properly  regarded,  was  at 
once  created  and  perfected  by  him  j  and  the  reason 
ior  ita  hnmediate  perfection  vma,  tiiat  the  urtiat 
was  prcpjired  for  his  work,  not  only  by  his  genius, 
but  also  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  artistic 
htws,  and  the  technical  processes,  of  all  the  other 
departments  of  his  art. 

Chryselephantine  st'ituary,as  practised  by  Pbci- 
dias,  combined,  in  addition  to  that  perfection  of 
form  which  characterised  all  the  great  woika  of 
the  age,  the  elements  of  r  1  "-nl  :rmndeur,  exqui- 
site beauty  and  delicacy  of  laateriaJ,  and  the  most 
rich  «id  elaborate  aufaoidiaiy  deeofntKina.  The 
peneraJ  effect  of  his  Zeus  or  Athena  was  that  of 
the  most  imposing  grandeur  and  the  most  perfect 
illnsion  te  whidi  art  am  ntlain.  In  a  hionae  or 
marble  statue  the  material  at  once  dispels  the 
iUuskm  of  realitv  ;  but  the  impression  produced 
open  a  apectatw  by  the  tinta  ef  the  ivory,  the 
coloured  cye.^  and  the  polJen  robe  of  the  Olympian 
ZeuS|  to  say  nothing  of  the  expression  of  the  fca- 
tarea  and  the  figure,  waa  afaneat  that  of  looking 
upon  the/>raesens  awmen.  These  statues  w<-re  the 
highest  efforts  ever  made,  and  probably  that  ever 
can  be  made,  to  invest  a  religion  of  idolatry  with 
an  external  appearance  of  reality  ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  this  imTnedinte  efT  ct  the  artist  was  willing 
to  forego  the  huiting  lame  which  he  would  huva 
obtained  if  he  had  executed  Ua  gmteat  wotfca  m 
a  more  durable  material. 

The  most  celebrated  chryselephantine  statues  in 
Greece  nnd  the  Greek  states  were  those  of  Athena 
III  the  Ac  ro|K)lis  of  Athens,  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  of 
Asclcpiiu  at  Kpidaums,  all  three  by  Pbeidias ; 
the  Hen  near  Argos  by  Pulydeitnt  (whoee  woHu 
in  this  department  are  esteemed  by  some  the  mos^l 
beautiful  in  existence,  though  others  considered 
thmftyr  mfaierta  thoee  of  Pheidiae:  oomp.  Stiab. 
viiL    873 1  QnintO.  siL  10) ;  the  Olynpiaa  Ze«ii» 

*  BCcntioitt  ia  made  of  chryselephantine  statnes 

by  Dorydeides,  Theocles,  Medou,  Canachu%  M 
niu'chmuK,  and  Suidaa.   (See  the  ankle*  in  lim 
iMcL  of  Biog.} 
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••I  op  el  IkpliM  hf  Antiodins  IV.,  in  imitation 

of  that  of  Phcidias  ;  certain  sutiios,  in  the  t.-mpK^ 
of  Zctu  Olynipiua  at  Athena,  which  are  praised, 
b«C  not  apeeified,  by  PaiuwniM:  and  omi  tono  of 
thi-  Cimk  V.hi}!9  of  tho  r  rHju  red  ttatea  of  Asia 
amigaied  to  thenudrei  Uii*  bigbeat  hoiwur  that 
the  piety  of  ouliar  tfanM  ooold  par  to  the  goda  ; 
for  Pau£)iiiad  saw,  in  the  tcnijilo  nf  Zcu.h  at 
Oljmipia,  an  irorr  atatue  of  )uag  Nioomodca  (v. 
12.  §5).  Theduef  afthombotowwksan  ftilly 
described  in  the  DidkmUff  ^  Bk^K^ftlh  arta. 
Ph'  lduis,  PotydeiiuM. 

The  queation  reapecting  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion of  chrytelephantino  itotOBa  Inrolvea  certain 
difficultiea,  which  hare  b'-'-n  vt^rr  elal>onit<'ly  and 
ingcniooaly  examined  by  i^uatn-mcrc  dc  Quincy, 
in  bia  splendid  work  entitled  Le  Jupiter  OI}'m- 
p'f  r;,  ou,  TArt  do  la  Sculpture  Antique,  mnsidcro 
wiua  un  nouvcau  point  de  vtia:"  &c.  Pariis  lill5, 
Mio.  A  very  alight  conaidenilion  of  the  material 
employed  will  »h<)\v  the  nature  of  the  diffituliift. 
From  a  log  of  wood  or  a  blodt  of  marble  the  re- 
qnired  figure  ean  he  ebhomtad  hy  entlhifr  nwny 
certain  portions  :  clay  can  be  nii>ultltHl,  and  bronze 
or  |ilaater  caat,  in  the  form  prerioualy  detcmined 
on :  bat  the  material  fer  an  iTOfy  stetae  is  pra- 
•entfd  in  pict-  s  wliicli  nm.^t  bo  made  to  assume  an 
entirely  new  form  before  the  work  can  be  com- 
menced. Now  Do  Quincy  suppoaee  that  the 
•ndenta  posseased  the  art,  now  lost,  of  cutting  the 
cunred  i»art9  of  tho  elephant's  tnsk  intn  thin 
platea,  varying  in  breadth  up  to  12  or  even  20 
Uchea,  and  liending  them  into  tho  enet  enrrcs 
refjnired  by  the  varimi?  parts  of  the  fipure  to  be 
co%'ercd.  These  plates,  having  been  bruu${ht  to 
tlieir  proper  forma  Vy  eonparison  with  a  model,  on 
which  each  of  them  was  markt-d,  won*  placed  upon 
the  core  of  the  atatoe,  which  waa  of  wood. 
Strengthened  with  metal  rods,  and  were  fiutoied 
to  it  and  to  each  other  chiefly  by  isinglass  ;  and 
of  coune  the  whole  smftce  was  poliahed.  (An 
oKeetlrat  aeeount  of  the  pneess,  aeoerding  to  De 
Quincy's  views,  is  given  in  t!.i  w  rk  <  ntltlcd 
AfMK^jwrMi^  vol.  ii.  c.  13.)  The  irocj  was  used 
ibr  the  flesh  ports,  that  is,  hn  the  eolessal  Matnes 
of  the  deities,  the  fiice,  neck,  breast,  arms,  hands, 
and  feet.  The  other  parts  of  the  wooden  core 
were  covered  with  thin  beaten  gold,  to  represent 
the  hair  and  drspSfy^  which  waa  affixed  to  the 
Btatno  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bo  taken  off  at  plea- 
aure,  as,  ultimately,  it  was.  The  gold  waji  in 
many  places  embossed  and  chased ;  and  colours 
were  frci'ly  employed.  The  eyes  were  formed 
either  of  precious  ^tuiies  or  of  coloured  marbles. 
To  pnsenre  the  ivory  firom  injury,  either  fimn  too 
much  or  too  little  moisture,  oil  wns  pTrcrl  o'  rr  it 
in  the  first  case,  water  in  the  second.  (Comp. 
Dkt  o/Diog.  artPM^M,  and  HttUer,  Artk,  d, 
Knn.s/,  ^  l'>\'2.)  The  prodigious  quantities  of  ivorj' 
requir»i  for  these  works  were  imported,  in  the 
tfane  of  Pheidias,  chiefly  from  Afiiiea.  (Hermipp. 
op.  Atk.  i.  p.  27.) 

The  othw  uses  of  ivory  in  the  uts  were  chiefly 
the  making  of  statnettea  and  other  small  objects, 
which  could  be  carved  at  once  snt  itf  the  sdid  put 
of  the  tusk ;  and  for  such  purposes  it  a^ems  to 
have  been  employed  from  a  very  early  pcriod. 
Thos  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  t  lie  re  were  ivory 
Bgures  in  relief  (Paus.  v.  17.  §2).  Various  small 
Works  in  ivory  have  como  down  to  us,  belonging 
ttt  aU  periods  of  the  art,  aaeqg  the  neat  iataEmU 
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I  ing  of  which  an  writing  tableU  (MXton^  lAra  afe. 

phantitit),  with  two,  three,  five,  or  more  leaner 

tirely  of  ivory,  or  with  theleavas  ef  puAoiCDtnd 

the  covers  of  ivory  :  the  cover?  ar.-  cirred  in  n*iit=:* 
These  tablets  are  chiefly  of  the  Utcr  agea  Ckf  IRam^^ 
and  are  divided  into  two  Hssaea,  Cbnsafarw  nd 
Ki-rJpsiastica,  w  hich  are  dist^:lJf^li^hed  by  the  enrv- 
ings  on  (heir  coven;  those  mi  the  fanner  bcsag 
fignn»  of  eeiianla  at  the  peeipa  Qewssa,  asiwaaaas, 
and  so  forth,  those  on  the  latter  n?preseDtix]g'  bibli- 
subjects  (Muller,  Lcn.Z).  The  teeth  of  ibe 
hippopotamoa  were  sometimes  nsed  aa  a  snbftti- 
tut«  for  bwf  m  iPQfla  ef  ait.  i^was.  4  . 
§2.)  [P.  S.] 

ELEUSI'NIA  (*EA«u«r(waX  a    festn-^J  aad 
mystrrieft,  originally  cele)>rated  only  nt  Klrasia  in 
.Attica,  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Perx-pboor-. 
(Audoc  IM  Myd.  15.)  All  the  ancienta  who  hsvv 
occasion  to  mention  tiw  Bknainiaik  mysteries^  «r 
Me  myjitoriea,  oa  they  were  SCTnetiTncs  callt-d,  ajjtve 
that  they  were  the  holiest  and  moat  reiMtBble  ef 
sH  that  wen  edebcated  in  Oneea.  <  AtiolBt.  JOii; 
ii.  24  ;  Cic.  Df  Xai.  Ikor.  L  4         Various  tnn!  ■ 
titma  were  current  amoof;  the  Greeka  nmgeetki^ 
the  anther  of  these  mystenes  ;  fer,  wftfle  aaaae  cbb- 
sidered  Eumolpus  or  Mu.*aeus  to  be  their  fbandcr, 
others  stated  that  they  had  been  introduced  from 
Egypt  by  Enschtheaa,  whe  at  n  time  of  atasutj 
provided  his  country  with  com  from  EgjpC,  asii 
unported  from  the  same  quarter  the  aacx«d  rites 
and  mysteries  of  Eleusis.    A  third  tradition  attn- 
huted  the  institution  to  Demeter  hcrselC,  who,  vhm 
wandering  about  in  search  of  her  dauchior,  P-  rse- 
phone,  ti-os  believed  to  have  come  to  Auica,  m  the 
reign  of  Erechtheni,  to  have  supplied  ita  mlmtiil 
anta  with  com,  and  to  have  Instituted  the  'rtKrrai 
and  mysteries  at  Eleoais.  (Diod,  Sic  L  2y  ;  Lsocrat, 
Paimiyr.  p.  46,  ed.  SCeph.)    This  last  opinieB 
gcems  ti5  have  been  th'"  n'^^'f  r^'^inon  .'imorij^'  t>. 
wioent^and^  suljsei^uent  times  a  stone,  called 

the  well  Callichoros  at  Eleusis,  on  which  the  sii  d- 
desi»  owwbelmed  with  grief  and  fioisue,  was  he> 
Beved  to  hare  rested  on  her  arrival  Is  Attiea* 

( Apollod.  i?i^o^  L  5  ;  Ovid/Vul  iv.  5012,  &c) 
Around  the  well  Callichoroo,  the  Elenainian  women 
were  said  to  have  first  performed  their  chorus,  and 
to  have  sung  hymns  to  the  goddess.    (Paaa.  L  3S. 

§  fi.)  All  the  Rceonnts  and  allusinns  in  anr:fnt 
writers  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
leffends  concerning  the  introduction  of  the  Elca- 
Binia  are  de^(  riiiti'irr^  of  a  period  when  the  iiih.-ifit- 
luits  of  Attica  were  bccumiug  acquainted  with  the 
heneftta  of  agriculture^  and  of  a  r^tdarly  oeoali- 
tuted  fonn  of  soflio^.  (Gib  Ih  Ug,  n.  14,  as 
Verr.y.  H.) 

In  the  reign  of  Brsdithens  a  war  is  said  to  Intte 

brokrn  n at  1.  tvveen  the  Athenians  and  Eleu.*.iiruT3i 
(Hermann,  Pdk,  AfiUq.  of  Greece,  §  yi.  note  Sj, 
and  when  ^  latter  wen  defeated,  they  adtBow* 
ledged  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  every  thing  ex- 
cept the  TfArral,  which  they  wished  to  conduct 
and  regulate  for  themselves.  (Thucyd.  iu  15  ; 
Paus.  L  38.  §  3.)  Thus  the  superintendence  nv 
mained  with  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus  [Kr- 
molpiuak],  the  daughters  of  the  Eleu«iiiiaii  kntg 
Celcai^  and  a  third  ctass  of  prieala,  the  Keryces, 
whf>  seem  likewise  to  have  been  ron?ii>rt«»d  with 
the  iumily  of  Eumolpus,  though  they  themselves 
tnced  their  origin  10  HieinM  and  iljbam 
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At  Um  tii8«  vbaa  tbe  local  goTenunenta  of  Um 
wnZ  towBduiiB  4f  Atim  were  omocotnitod  at 

Atknu,  the  capital  beoune  also  tbc  centre  of  relt- 
ptfx,  tad  MTeral  d«ities  who  had  hitherto  only  en- 
j"Ted  a  local  worship,  were  now  raised  to  the  rank 
^'  itfiaMl  gvxis.  Thii  Menu  also  to  have  been 
with  the  Eleosinian  gf><Jd("«s,  for  in  the 
:t  .la  cl  Triesetu*  we  find  mention  of  a  temple  at 
Atti^na.  called  EleoMninn  (Tkiieyd.  iL  17\  pn^ 
labjT  the  n«?w  atnl  national  ganctuanr  of  Demctrr. 
H«7  prie«ta  and  prk&te&^>s  now  Wcaiue  iiaturullj 
auaehed  U>  Oim  national  temple  of  the  capital, 
:\-  jtcb  her  ori  spinal  pbcc  of  worship  at  Eicusis, 
inth  which  so  maaj  lacred  aMociationa  were  cou- 
■acM,  alSI  retsiDcd  iti  impoctanee  and  iti  apeoal 
tnart  m  the  c»i-!t  'brtiti'^n  of  the  n.-itional  srilrnniitses  ; 
aad  tlwui^h,  aa  we  ahall  aee  hereafter,  the  gnat 
IfTiwiiiiii  fartiral  was  eamneneed  at  Athens,  ret 
a  Bomercias  proc'  ii»ion  always  went,  on  a  certain 
to  Kknaia :  it  waa  here  that  the  moat  aolemn 
}M  af  tlM  Mtred  rites  waa  perfaraed. 

We  mvmt  diatinguish  between  the  greater  Eleu- 
iala  whkh  wftv  rdebrated  at  Athens  anTEIetJ^is, 
aad  the  Iess«  vhlch  were  held  at  Agra«  on  the 
OaHML  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  e.  "Aypa.)  From  the  tra- 
iitioT)  Tr*f  ertin?  the  institutinn  of  the  lesser  Eleu- 
sxiii,  it  mnem*  to  be  dear,  that  the  iiuti^ition  into 
dtf  BaaiBlBB  mysteries  waa  originally  confined  to 
Atticans  cr.ly  ;  fir  it  is  said  that  Heracles,  before 
^^'•cecdii^  into  the  lower  world,  wished  to  be  ini- 
toted,  bat  aa  tlia  hw  did  not  admit  stnu^jem,  the 
learr  E?<  ii«i:iia  were  instituted  in  order  to  cva<le 
the  Uw,  and  not  to  disappoint  the  great  benefactor 
eTAlikiL  ml  ArklepLPItL  84e.y  OUier 

V.T-idi  concimin::  the  initiation  of  Heracles  do 
tui  Bveatiao  the  leaaer  £leuainia,  but  merely  state 
Aat  hm  waa  adapted  into  the  tamSlj  of  one  Pylioa, 
ir.  f  r^-  r  t'i  Iw  came  lawfully  intitlcd  to  the  initia- 
tiflc    But  both  tnditiona  in  reality  exprcsa  the 
thing,  if  we  aoppoae  that  the  initiation  of 
waa  only  the  first  atage  m  the  real  ini- 
far  the  Uaaer  Eletisinia  were  in  reality 
•iJy  a  preparatioa  (wpotaLSofiCn,  <«•  wpodyvtvats) 
for  the  real  mysterieai    (SchoL  ad  Aridopk,  I.e.) 
A't-  r  thv  tiice  when  the  leaser  Eieiisinia  arc  said 
u>  iiaire  been  mstitnted,  we  no  longer  hcas  of  the 
MdasioB  of  any  one  from  the  mysteries,  except 
Wfaariana ;  and  Herr»dotU9  fvi;i.   65)  exprejely 
Kiua,  that  aoj  Greek  who  wuhtKi  it,  migbt  be 
iniinled.  The  IcMer  Heuinm  were  Md  erery 
ijj^.  of  Antfaesterion  fPlut  Dfmetr. 

sad,  accordii^  to  aone  accounts,  in  honour  ^ 
^rwphune  deack  Thoae  who  were  initiated  in 
tbrm  bore  the  name  of  mystae  (^ii'errai,  Suidaa,  s.  r. 
taismi),  and  had  to  wait  at  leaat  another  year 
Vtim  they  coold  be  admitted  to  the  gnat  mys- 
^rra.  The  principal  rites  of  this  first  stace  of 
iaitianoQ  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  which 
the  mystae  seem  to  hare  first  washed  in  the  Can- 
thsnu  (Aristoph.  Aekarn.  703,  with  the  SchoL 
T20,  ajkl  /Vt.  r^'  H  ;  Varro,  Th-  lie  ftttgf.  ii.  4  ; 
Pint  fioc  *Jd  I,  iuid  in  the  purification  by  a  priest, 
ehft  bore  the  name  of  Hvdranos.    (Hesvch.  s.  «. 

vOi-n.  V.  17.  )  my^ta.  had  also 

to  bike  an  oath  of  secrecy,  which  was  administered 
tatha  hy  thenyatefogns,  also  called  Upofdmifs 
«r  TptyyfiTrji :  ih<  y  received  some  kind  of  pre- 
pnitory  instruction,  which  enabled  them  after- 
mnb  t»  ondenland  the  myiteries  which  were 
^'T-  ilrd  to  them  in  the  ^eat  Elcusiiiia  ;  they  re 
aotadiDittcd  into  the  aanctnary  of  Dcmetcr,  but 
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remained  during  the  solemnities  in  the  Tcetibule. 
(Seneca,  QuaetL  Nat.  Ttl  31.) 

The  great  mysteries  were  oelebnUed  eroy  ycnr 

in  the  month  of  Boedromton  durin;:f  nine  days, 
from  the  15th  to  the  23d  (Pint.  Lkuuir.  26  j 
Meursiua,  Eleusin,  c.  21^  both  at  Athena  and 
Eleiisis.  The  initiated  were  called  iitSirTat  or 
l^ufioi.  (Suidas,  s.  v.)  On  the  ^t  day,  thoae 
who  had  been  initiated  in  the  leaser  raendnia, 
assemhled  at  Athens,  whence  its  name  waa 
ayvpfiAs  (llcsych. «.«.);  but  atiangera  who  wished 
to  witneaa  the  oelebration  of  thMO  nattaiial  ai^ 
leninities  likewise  visited  Athens  in  great  iiunibera 
at  thia  aeasoo,  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated 
that  Athene  wae  crowded  with  viaiton  on  the 
occasion.  (Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss«^i.  33.  nufj  fin.  ; 
Philo-itrat.  FiL  ApolL  ir.  6.)  On  the  aecood  day 
the  mystae  went  in  •olemn  preeenion  to  the  aea- 
coast,  where  they  underwent  a  purification.  Hence 
the  day  was  called  'AAoSc  fiVffrcu,  probably  the 
conventional  phrase  by  which  the  mystae  were  in- 
vited to  assemble  for  the  purpoae.  (Hesydk  iiflii 
Polyacn.  iii.  11.)  Suidaa  (#.  v.  'Pttroi :  compare 
Paufl.  L  30.  §  2.)  mentiona  two  rivulets,  called 
^cirof,  aa  the  place  to  which  the  mystae  went  in 
order  to  l>c  purified.  Of  the  third  day  scarcely 
any  tiling  is  known  with  certainly  ;  we  only  learn 
from  Oeineni  of  Alexandria  {Protrept.  p.  18,  ed. 
Potter)  that  it  was  n  day  of  fastinsr,  and  that  in 
the  cvcuing  a  frugal  meal  waa  taken,  which  con- 
sisted of  cdcee  nude  of  aeaame  and  honey. 
Whether  snrrifires  were  offered  on  this  day,  as 
Meuraiua  supposea,  ia  tucertain ;  but  that  a'hich 
he  aengne  to  ft  eonsbled  of  two  kinda  of  aea-fiali 

(rptyXij  and  naiyts,  A  then.  vli.  p.  32.i),  and  of 
cakes  of  barky  grown  in  the  Rharian  plain.  (Paiui 
i  38.  §  C.)  It  may  be,  however,  that  thia  aneri- 
fice  belonged  to  the  fourth  day,  on  which  also  the 
iraAci6or  ttddoSos  seems  to  have  taken  place.  Thia 
waa  a  proccasion  with  a  basket  eootaining  pome- 
granatea  and  poppy^Meda;  It  was  carried  on  a 
wnppnn  drawn  by  oxen,  and  women  followed  with 
small  ni  vi^tic  cases  in  their  hands.  (CulliiD.  Iljftnn, 
inCer.;  y'lTif.Geoty.  i.  166  ;  Meuisfaia,  iL  A  «.  2&.) 
On  the  fifth  day,  which  apjxs-xr*!  to  hnve  been 
called  the  torch  day  rwy  Aa/xiroSa)*'  i)fi*pa)y  the 
mystae,  led  by  the  SqSovxos^  went  in  the  evening 
with  torches  to  tlie  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
where  they  aeem  to  have  remained  during  the 
foUowmg  night  Thia  rite  waa  probably  a  ajmboli- 
cal  repri'sentation  rf  Demeter  wandering  about 
in  aeorch  of  Persephone.  The  sixth  day,  called 
lakehee  (Heaych.  a  e.  "laurxoy),  wae  die  meat 
solemn  of  alL  The  statue  of  lakchos,  son  of 
Demeter,  adoraed  with  a  garland  of  myrtle  and 
bearing  a  tereh  in  hia  han^  waa  carried  along  the 
sacred  road  (Plut  Alrih.  34  ;  Ktyniol.  >raini.,  and 
Suidati,  #.  V.  'Upa  'OSos)  amidst  joyoua  ahouta 
(I'oxx^C^i*')  and  {.ongs,  from  the  Cmuneieus  to 
Eleusis.  (Aristoph.  Ran,  315,  &c  ;  Plut  J'ho- 
cicm^  2B,  and  Valcken.  ad  Ilerod.  viiL  65.) 
Thij>  sulcmu  procession  was  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  followerH  and  spccuitors,  and  the 
story  related  liy  Herodotus  is  founded  on  the 
auppoaition  that  30,000  persons  walking  aloQf 
the  aacnd  road  on  this  occasion  was  nothing 
uncommon.  Du:!:  -  the  night  from  the  sixth  to 
the  seventh  day  the  mystae  remained  at  Eleu- 
sis, and  were  initiated  into  the  last  mystcriea 
{iTraTTTtia).  Tho.se  who  were  neither  ^ir^areis 
nor  fiiirrcu  were  aent  away  by  a  herald.  Tlie 
o  «  9 
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ntjttae  now  ttpested  the  oath  of  »<<cn»y  which 
hid  been  admiaiitend  to  tbrai  at  the  \«t»et  Eleo. 
ania,  nndcrwest*  im  w 
wePB  led  by  the  m  ,  •ti- 

t:';h;  Int."  itii' 

«  li;it  iV'f:.'  rxLi-|il   llii'  • 
i.wlul  ami  !:  Tri'iN'  r::;i 
is         r:  I.I 'i    liv  ! 
Wri'-.T!-,  M-rnis  ;i;tr'.l\  t- 

nsirv  of  su  n-al  i  lii.riicirr,  portly  from  their  hocror 
and  RTenrion  to  these  ftf^n  ntn.  The  more 
aaeietit  writm  &lway«  al«taincd  from  enteriog 
npon  my  dewri^iain  af  tbe  Mbjeci.  Eaeh  in* 
dividual,  after  hi*  itiitiation,  »  said  to  have  been 
iiamUKi  hj  the  word^  ir^(,  l!^Ta|  ( If osjch.  r.  r.), 
in  rinirT  fi  iiwikp  n>«ni  for  oflicr  n'vkt.n". 


ikatiaB,  and  then  they 
f  in  the  darkneu  of 

;it-  riirr  of  lln'  s;i;ii  tu:>rT 
.vi  J  t'l  ■..  I-  iai'TJvia) 
■  iiit.-i.'  (  ^.  r  ii.  h.M.     'I  f:..' 
(•  r  :ii      li x  h    tfir  ;ii-t'a- 

r,   L'-)ir  i  !,i  i!  V   (  fi  r . 
[  ■.'.(.(■€•4  initn  their  igrw 


.A'.'ir-..  ;,|,, 

tin-y  Wit  fi  M 
eixic  on  til  I 


v.nt'i 

til.-  1. 
,-■1  ti;  r 

■  .■,tl.. 


kilMi, 


( 


il 


ir  rill  I 
".ir,l> 

Mliilcr,  Hut.  of  the 


II 

S 1  r: 


11 


Aciwn.  HiM.  Aniitud.  it.  AJi 
ftit.  of  Gnrrr,  p.  Thpie  cttAiituert  »cbib, 

liko  the  prncrstion  vitb  tnrchee  ta  Ek-usii,  la  have 
been  dfamaiicnl  and  eymboliea]  n>preM>niationt  of 
the  je*t> by  which,  accnrdinv  to  r'  u  n :  t  !  i .  , ), 
Inmbe  or  Baiilx)  >iad  dinriplIH  tli^'  i  ri.  t  .,t  di.  v  ni- 


.l>. 


1 1 1  ■ H 1 1  •  u im 
'it 


■r  ".Tii: 

•    IV  1 1 1 

i:- 


..  .       Wr  r!:;n 

'■■  hi.',  rv  .  r 
•  \v;u'  iC  Htlii 
:i.-iiiM.  Hn 


,■;<  r.' 
IV, nn  r  i 
'  S'.  h:  lii.Ti-.l 


ivc. 


IS 


■•■I 

Elcu«inia!i  --v n.-^  ;i  "nu.-'n.il  dmioa."  (?>ee 
Mutler,  //  .•"  <.i  ;>.■■  lit  ../  (,;■-, p. 287,  Ac.) 
The  eifjhth  day,  caSlcd  'EmSaupio,  was  a  kind  af 
additional  day  for  tfaoae  vrho  by  tome  aerident  had 
eome  too  late,  m  hsd  been  prevented  frnm  t  i^in^' 


'li.|i,-;r 
■  Mil!] 

i,  mil  I  I 


initiah^d  f»n  the  sixth  dar.    It  wn- 

.-lI'IivI  t.,  ill  i-mi'l  r-.miili:  r  .>•'  il;,\ 

A  i||y_   (■(.II'.IIH-    ii'rr    iliilii    |  .  1 1  1 1  ]  11 1 1  r  I1 1  ll 

il  '.Ur.i,  ;iri  - vril  t.r,  l:iti-.  !iv  .\  ill"  A'h.  1;  1. 1-1 
ih-;iiiii".ii  t  t  hr  Ii',.  ri'iiii  'i  .', ii  r'i_  I  h  il  ,i  v,  i  I 
»".,•.'.'»/ •..■7.  jv.  i;  :  I'aiis  ii.  •>«.  S  :.)'  T! 
Dnd  Ijist  day  bore  lii  lumn-  ttAthdx  liji 
X.  74;  Atfien.  xi.  p.  -J;'*ii.  iVmui  |mtiiI 
of  vnsel  called  »Aijf«ox'^1»  which  i»  deMrribcd  tu  a 
tmnll  kind  of  xirvKot.  Two  of  thew  Tetseli  were 
on  this  day  filled  with  water  or  wine,  and  tho  eon- 
tcnta  nf  tlw»  one  thruwn  tn  the  CTi»t,  nnd  thoue  of 
while  thme  who  pcrfonmcd 
iiv-^ti-a!  words, 
'i- ..  ;iii.l  I  'T'  if  .li'-i  i 
r<'  mmi',  i  ■■4.  I'lit  it  is  r  •  ■! 
I.I  1mi,j,  ,;.    Aiimir.  fl„.:n 


t1i«  other  to  the  V  •  < 
thi*  rite  utt<*r»vl  ^  m 

Jl.'.|.,|.-.t;:.->m-m  . 

;i  l-in       Sr\-.  iitll.  r 

V-U  iW'A  tip  M  llM  '.  l!.l  ■, 
■5\r    --Imll     m.'ll'".!:  ' 

<'.:l.t.--ts       ■  li  'l 
day.    i'lh  V  ;ir--  im  -i 

air  cnid  V>  ll:l^'-  in  i 


I. 


IIMM  LMIIIi'^  i.llll 
ti-i    tl         Srv,  |;t|| 

US  ulld 
;ie(it  in  Qrtxet. 


The  priie  of  the  victors  eon*i«ted  in  mrg  of  barley. 
(SehftJ.  ad  FSmd,  01.  i'.  150.)  It  wa«  considered 
at  one  of  the  fmitctt  profanations  of  the  Klmsinia, 
if  during  theireeMimtioii  nn  iriuo\  rsmo  tii  n  sttp- 
plinnt  to  the  tC'i:''.'  (  ill.'  |-:K'ii>riii.ir|.  n-vl  )il,!<(.il 
nil  rtive  hraneli  i  iV< -:-ii,iia  t  i-i  it  i  .\ :.,lii. . />.  l/v.-', 
[..  VO  ;  .iii'l  '.vl".i'M.M'  'll'l  Ml  riii.lit  ;.:;t  t.>  111  atli 
■vvrid.Mit  ,-i:iv  Iim'.  r  r  1:-  ;l  I'l  .1  t.nr  mir  llimi 
«,11..H    (M;-..  !:>■..■..•.      h  li,.n-  ;i|.,..i  I:,.  r.  IirM    1  ■!  tll,i; 

Other  tet^tuat.i,  u«  ucil  na  the  i-leu^itiia,  110  imui,  { 
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while  celehati4(tk»lNtifd,flada  U 
mtud  fwtny  einat.  (DoMth. «.  MU.  p.  S7i.> 
Lycnrgttt  ui.nlc-  it  a  law  t^t  a^.v  womrui  uvir  i 
cairiaifein  thn  pn>oeMionto  Eletui^  fh  -iijd  l>f*  ijj.. 
ijiH.'  tliMij^.u-id  drruhmae.  (flat  Dt  Cvp.  IHr.  ii. 
\).  iUii  ;  Arlinn.  V.  H.  xiii.  24.)  The  ctt»t*n 
;i:/ai:i>t  whKli  tin*  law  was  diwtrd  fc^ois  t»>  fc,, 
Ij.  '-t!  v.TT,-  c'fninifln  before.     (Demoath.  c  -W<i 

Ibc  iili  usiiil.^ii  mytteriei  long  forrived  tbe  it' 
depend.  r  .  i^  o|  C'Tt'ece.  AtterapUto  aappress  th«i 
were  iii.U<.  bj  iJie  emperor  ValentinLu^  bat 
nti-t  trith  »tmng  oppodtian,  and  they  •e«B  to  Im 
oontinaed  down  to  the  tiae  of  tlw  elder  Theod». 
•in*.  Retpeetine  the  (ccret  doetrinee  which  wrre 
revraled  in  t!;^-ii;  to  tJic  iii:tintfd.  nothing  oertan 
i»  known.  'j"hi-  1,'cm-ral  ln-liof  of  the  anri«nt« 
:!i:it  t'l  V  "f^- ij  il  to  tu.-iti  a  cntTirnrtin:,'  prospert  of 
;i  fuli:r.'  .st.-i'.-.  ( Pitid.  7'irru.  ii.  e<L  UiKkL) 
fill'  til;.',  fr.itiiri.'  does  not  t  -vm  in  have  been  orip* 
iKil'y  fi.iiTi  r:rd  n  ith  tbete  m/tterie*,  and  wai*  pr»> 
hal  !y  Ird  t.i  :1iem  at  the  period  which  follu^-ed 
ill-  o   11  11;,' uf^a  regular intercoonebeCirBiBOiMt 

of  the  latter  country,  and  of  the  E«M»  ■■gr  him 
been  introduced  into  fhe  inrctenca,  and  iMlWwed 

by  the  immr^  of  the  venetabie  bardt  of  thi-  in;  ;'  t- 
cal  ac'v  7"tii.<  oiippositian  would  a!>o  a-Tiumi,  m 
■.mill'  n;i  a.siir<\  fur  the  li-umd  of  their  inti^x^acti-jO 
l.'>:-i  \.2yY'.  Iritaodeni  liiiH-s  maiiv  attempu  ha»f 
l>.  '  n  iiiadr  to  di.-i.oTer  tho  naturv  of  the  ni\  !rteri« 
rr>cali  fi  ti-)  till-  initiated,  but  the  remits  iiaTe  be<.-i 
ris  vai  .  MS  .Ti'd  .1,  fanciful  as  might  be  expectri. 
I  ru  m  1st  m  Ii-t  .and  probable  view  is  that,  ac- 
i-i.nlirjL'  tii  \^!ikli,  "they  were  the  rvmains  of  a 
worship  which  praoadad  the  rin  of  the  HeOmk 
mythology  and  iu  attiHim  ritea,  fwnunleJ  on  a 
view  of  oBtaici,  kaa  teeifhl,  mora  eanieat,  and 
better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophicaJ  tho«;hi 
.iiiil  ri.H..i.ii;^  liDg."  (Thirlw:»!l,  Uttf.  'if  f/m  f, 
1:.  ].  1  I".  \<-.^  llespetltug  thi>  Attic  E!<-Li«iinia 
M  l'  M.  iir-  i;'..  i'lrutinia^  Logd.  R-jt  )(>l:<;  •-i. 
'  n  iv,  /I'riV:.  /  .•.',(■<  Hitt.  ft  CVitiij.  ftir  lem  Mjfmt:rrt 
■  /''I'l'On.-ru-  (.T  second  edition  pnblished  la 
Itiir.  liv  -trc  de  Sucy,  m  2  volt.  Pariii  ; 
I  >ii"  ariif.  J.^^'ll  fur  U$  Mfrtira  d'EleMtit,  3d  rd\- 
.11.  fans  l;iH,  :  Wachs'muth, //c//.  j4ft<r.  v«l.  ii 

7  "'.  \.   -M  .-  '.it.  p.  249,  Ac. ;  Craoer,  ^ 
«.  Mt/UoL  iv.  p.  634,  dec; ;  Nitneb,  Dt 

Eleiisinia  .  m  niso  celebrated  in  other  parti  nf 
Gfveee.  At  lii  'iuu*  they  had  beeo  iatrnducM 
from  A :!i.'i:s.  (.^■  -ibn,  x;v.  p.  (.i.'i;!.)  In  I^ie>mia 
thev  ui  ri\  fi.  r.ir  .ts  wr  know,  only  c<-l.  lirat.-^i  hv 
ill.'  :ii)  .iliitiii-t.i  (if  the  .•Hnr-R-nt  loKn  of  11. -Ki^  w.^'.> 
I. II  !-  r  1:1. II  .;.n  r*.  1  .irried  a  wooden  statue  ci  Pcf- 
^  ;  :i  ;  I  th.  I'lmiinion,  in  the  heipbu  of  Tay- 
u-i  ;  I  r.ms  11:.  JO.  §  5,  dec.)  Crete  had  irke»-i*e 
It.  KI.'iis'irM.  fS.ie  Mean.  Eleus.  c.  .11)  [U  S.] 
KLKUniLHlA  (dAffvA^),  Uw  fcMt  of 
liberty,  a  festiral  wUeh  the  Oreeka^  after  tke 
battle  of  Plstaeee  B.  c\  instituted  ia  hooour 
of  Zens  Eleutberioe  (tlie  deliirerer).    It  was  ii> 


tended 

to  the  c 

iml.  liN  il 


ii  miT'  !v  to  be  n  ti.kcii  of  their  jtrntitodr 


1  til  14 1'.'Hii  they  ln'Iu-vi-d  lheni»i'lw!»  to  \-e 
f  r  their  vicbiinr  over  tin-  Iwirtiiriani,  but 
ul-)  ns  a  tirmd  nt  union  amotig  tliemse'vi'.«  ;  for.  in 
i.li  a-M  rr.My  ef  all  the  Greek".  AnstiiL-s  c.irn. '1  .1 
il"i  t.'.'  jjiat  .!<  le.,-^te«  (np6€ouK(H  Had  ^fwj»»»,t  Irwi 
;il'  t  '  ( lieek  5tati  "1  should  assemble  everv  vrar  at 
Plataeac  for  the  cdefantioa  uf  the  JSkwthffia.  TW 
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{riev.  !t>"'f  •an*  at  tlie  same  tniio  dt-clarpd  sacrt'tJ 
i»i  omoiaUe,  a*  loog  aa  lU  citizcna  onvred  the  on- 
a^Mficcs  which  were 

■f  Greece.  Even"  fifth  yi^r  these  solrninities  were 
ajcfamed  with  coatette  (iytkv  tw  'L\«vB*piw) 
Ia  vfadb  the  Ticten  ■were  iwwdsd  with  dtt|icts 

'.ajin  yvftMtfchf  <TT«*>avlTrt%,  Strab.  ix.  p.  4l"2\ 
ibt  aaactal  soteiamtj  at  Pktacae,  which  con- 
tiwrftiht  <1wwiuldowntothctiM»gf  PfatMth 

.4rM.19,  21 ;  Paiu.ix.2.  §  l),wasB8  folio wb:  — 
<J«  the  tixteenth  of  the  month  of  Maimacterion,  a 
frwEMMti,  led  bj  a  tnunpeter,  who  blew  the  signal 
ki  kittle,  xoarcked  •!  day  break  throogh  tiw  middle 

t(  dir  t«.\*TJ.  It  wTtf  fnllowcd  hy  wn^fpons  loadpd 
■mrth  toyrtlit;  Wiu'ris  iiud  chapLu^  by  «i  blxick  bull, 
t3ti  hj  fpte  youth;}  wiio  carried  the  veMoIa  con- 
t*iniB2  xh-:  libntioiis  f  >r  the  dfad.  No  glare  was 
pmnitied  to  minister  on  this  occasion.  At  the  end 
of  thii  fvoMMmi  Mlvwed  the  aidK>n  of  Plotacoe, 
nhy  was  not  aTlowMl  at  any  nthcr  time,  during'  his 
to  touch  a  weapon,  or  to  wear  any  other  but 
vUlt  gwiwite.  WW  wmrfaig  a  purple  tunic,  and 
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»ilh  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  alsi)  bearing  an  iim, 
^Ufd  fm  tiiia  enlrmnigf  in  the  public  archiTe  {ypof^ 
iMfiAiner).    WImo  the  psecuwan  cane  to  the 
r4»ce  where  the  Greeks,  who  had  fallen  at  P!a- 
ticac,  w»«  buried,  the  archon  first  washed  and 
•Mfaled  the  tombstones,  and  then  led  the  hull  to 
s  jyre  and  sacrificed  it,  praying  to  Zeta  and  Iler- 
res  Chthoains  and  inviting  the  brave  men  who 
had  Wlen  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  to  take 
fMTt  in  the  banquet  prepared  for  them.    Tlut  ac- 
coeot  of  Plctarch  (Arisf  'ul.  19  and  21)  aprpr*  ^  't^ 
t^at  of  Thucydides  (iii.  oU).    The  liUter,  however, 
riprmlj  states  thai  dicssea  formed  •  pint  ef  the 
«r^n«-K,  whiih  were  prnbabty  con«tnTncd  on  the 
pyre  with  the  victim.    This  part  of  the  ceremony 
wast*  iMTew  knger  cacbted  in  tlie  dajs  of  Plu- 
tarch, who  dr>«=-<i  not  mention  it,  and  if  so,  the  Pla- 
xatmm  had  probahi/  been  compelled  by  poverty  to 
dn^it.  <8eeThif1«ilt%//stf.^(M«M,lip.35.% 

ImchfL  i.  p.  iifO*.) 

Beethem  ww  ebe  ^  mne  cf  •  fiMtifil  ede- 
hntv  ^  .n  Samei,  n  faenpor  ef  Bna.  (Aliun.  xiii. 

ELLIMETNION     {iAXifi4rtor),  [Psntb- 

«:0«TB.] 

ELLOTIA  nr  IIELLOTIA  (iKXt^ta  or  (X 
^^<a),  a  iestital  u  iih  a  torch  race  celebrated  at 
Corinth  in  honour  of  Athena  as  a  goddeie  of  fire. 
(SchoL  1'ii.J.  Of.  xiii,  5a  J  Athcn.  XT.  ]k  678; 
EtymoL  t.  r.  EAAarrij). 

A  fieatival  ef  the  Mone  mnie  was  cdehntcd  in 
Cntte,  in  hcnonr  of  Knrnpr.  The  word  tWayrli, 
inm  which  the  festival  derived  its  name,  was, 
tmimg  to  Sekuena  <«}•.  AAm.  JL«.),  a  myrtle 
par'aiid  twrnty  yards  in  circumference,  which 
vaa  carried  about  in  the  proceaaioii  at  the  festival 
aftht  EUecie.  (Gom^  Heiyck.  aad  BMnoL 

lltgn.  *.  r.  •EAAtrrfa.)  [IfcO.) 
ELLY'CUNJUM  [Luckrna,] 
lOtAKCIPAO'lO  was  an  act      which  the 

pAtria  potcstas  WM  diMolved  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
ftmt,  and  it  wjw  so  called  becansr-  it  was  in  the 
Wm  ot  a  sjile  {msmcipaiio).  By  the  Twelve 
Ti^et  H  was  ucceswry  that  a  son  should  be  sold 
fVw  rim*  !!  in  order  to  hr  rr](  a.sed  from  the  paternal 
'{'•y^et,  or  to  be  »id juris.  lu  the  case  of  daughters 
'cd  gnmdchildreii,  ooe  sale  was  sufficient.  The 
irtkrttaHftaed  the  rat  bjr  the  fecm  4rf  a  lale  to 


another  pcrBon  who  manumitted  him,  upon  which 
bu  returned  into  the  power  of  the  father.  Thia 
was  repeated,  and  with  the  like  leenlL  After  a 
third  sale-,  the  paternal  pjwer  was  extinguished, 
but  the  stm  was  resold  to  the  parent,  who  th«i 
nuunmitted  him,  and  to  acqnired  the  right*  ef 
a  patron  over  his  rmancipat<'d  8on,  whieli  would 
otherwise  have  belonged  to  the  purchaser  who  gave 
hin  hii  final  unimniinioii. 

The  following  view  of  emancipatio  is  given  by  a 
Qennan  writer :  —  **  The  patria  potcstns  could  not 
be  dissolved  immediately  by  manumissio,  because 
the  patria  potestas  must  be  viewed  as  an  inipcrium, 
and  not  as  a  right  of  property  like  the  power  of  a 
master  over  his  slave.  Nuw  it  was  a  fikiidamental 
principle  that  the  patria  potcstas  was  extinguished 
by  ex'Tcisiiii;  nnre  or  thrice  (as  the  caj<e  nii^ht  be) 
the  right  wiiich  the  pater  fiimilias  po^c&^-U  ul  cell- 
ing or  rather  pledging  his  child.  Conformably  to 
thi.s  fuiidanienuil  principle,  the  release  of  a  child 
from  the  patria  potestas  was  clothed  with  the  form 
of  a  maadpatio,  efleeled  once  or  three  tbaee.  The 
pjitria  potestas  was  indeed  thus  dissolved,  though 
the  chUd  was  oot  yet  free,  but  canto  into  the  coa- 
dition  of  a  nexna.  Consequently  a  mamtmiiaio  wh 
necea.8arily  connected  with  the  manciputio,  in  order 
that  the  proper  object  of  the  emancipatio  might  be 
attuned.  This  manumissio  must  take  place  once 
or  thriee,  according  to  citamiBtances.  In  the  case 
when  the  manumissio  was  not  follow  ed  by  a  return 
into  the  patria  potcstas,  the  manuuiiMio  w;ia  at- 
tended with  impeitant  eoaeeqaenoeB  to  the  manu> 
nu.<>ior,  which  consrqtiences  might  to  apply  to  the 
eninru  ipliiig  party.  Accordingly,  it  w«8  nwssary 
to  provide  that  tlie  deciaiTe  manwmission  should  be 
made  by  the  emancipating  party  ;  and  for  that 
reason  a  remancipntio,  which  preceded  the  final 
raaanmiMio,  was  a  part  of  thelbnn  of  emancipatio.** 
{IhMvT^uAiucT^ZetUchrifl,  vol.  ii.  ]>.  1  :^f>  ;  Von  den 
formsn  der  AfcuutaUtno  per  yimlktam  Uitd  der 
Emancipatio.) 

The  le^Tvl  efTeet  of  rmantlpation  was  to  makn 
the  emancipated  person  become  sui  juris :  and  ail 
the  previously  existing  rchitioiwef  agnatio  between 
the  parent's  fiimilia  and  the  emancipated  child 
ceased  at  once.  Hut  a  relation  analogous  to  that  of 
patron  and  frecdman  was  formed  between  the  peiv 
son  who  gave  the  final  emancipation  and  the  child, 
«o  that  if  the  child  died  without  children  or  Ii-l'hI 
heirs,  or  if  he  required  u  tutor  or  curator,  the  i  iijlits 
which  would  have  belonged  totbe&ther,  it  )i<  bid 
not  emancipated  the  child,  were  smin  d  to  him  as 
a  kiiid  uf  patronal  right,  in  case  he  had  taken  tlte 
precaution  to  Mcnfe  to  hiuMlf  the  final  manvnia- 
sion  of  the  child.  Accordingly,  the  father  would 
always  stipulate  for  a  remandpatio  from  the  pur- 
chaser i  thia  ettpidation  wee  the  fiactiun  fidaeiae. 

The  enianripaled  rliild  eniild  not  take  any  l»art 
of  his  parcnrs  property  as  hcres,  in  case  the  purcut 
died  tntevtate.  Thii  rigor  of  the  civil  law  (jwit 
iniquitatcMy  Oaius,  iii.  25)  was  modified  by  the 
praetor's  edict,  which  placed  emancipated  children, 
and  those  who  were  in  the  parent's  power  at  the 
i'mie  of  his  death,  on  the  same  footmg  at  to  tne^ 
ceeding  to  the  intestate  parent's  property. 

The  emperor  Aiiastasius  intruduccd  the  practice 
of  effecting  emaneipalien  by  an  imperial  rescript, 
when  the  parties  were  not  prrscnL  (Ox/.  tit.  4  0. 
8.  ii.)  Ju«tinum  enacted  that  emancipitum  rould 
bo  effected  before  a  magiitiate.  But  he  still  al- 
lowed, what  wu  pcokiMy  tlie  old  law,  a  fcther  to 

Qui 
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emancipate  a  gamdMoa^  without  emancipating  the 
•ol^  aiid  toeanadpate  die  MB  withevt  eaiMMd^tinp: 

the  urandsan.  or  tn  fman(  ip>at(»  ihcm  nil.  Jufitinian 
also  (A'op.  89.  c.  11)  did  not  allow  a  parent  to 
canndpate  a  child  afpawt  hit  will,  though  it  Mcms 
that  tliis  niliflit  ho  done  by  the  old  sind  that 
the  parent  might  so  destroy  all  the  lon^  light*  of 
agnation.  Bat  a  nan  m  igh  t  cnuuicipate  am  adopted 
child  agauut  the  will  of  the  child  (Inst  1.  tit.  II. 
s.  5).  Aa  a  general  rule  the  father  could  not  he 
compelled  to  emancipate  a  child  ;  but  there  were 
•ome  caaes  in  which  he  might  be  compaUed. 

Thn  emperor  Anaatasius  allowt^l  an  etnnndpat<^d 
child  (under  certain  restrictiom)  to  sun-CL-d  tu  the 
pwparty  of  aD  intestate  brother  or  sister,  which 
the  pmotnr  had  not  allowtnl  ;  and  .Iimliniaii  put  an 
emancipated  child  in  ail  respects  on  the  same  foot- 
fafr     ana  net  amanripataili  with  rapaet  to  toch 

An  emancipatio  effected  a  capitis  diminutio 
tinniina,ineoiiMqiKRC8  oftheaamlochanwler  (aer- 

rilis  ctitiiui)  into  which  thi-  diild  was  hroiiirht  hv 
•uch  act.  (Gaiua,  i.  132,  &c. ;  Dig.  L  tit  7 ;  Cod.  6. 
tit  h7.  «.  15;  8.  tit  49;  ItuL  1.  tit  13;  8.  tit  5; 
Dirkscn,  UebenuM,  &c  p.  278;  Thibant  Swttem^ 
Ac,  §  7»3,  Slc^  9th  ed.)  [Q.  Lj 

EMANSOR.  [Db«krtor.] 

EMBAS  (V/iffds),  a  shoe  worn  by  men  (Suidas, 
$.  r.),  frrijUf nil V  ni'-nt'OTieil  hy  Ar!stn]i!iatu*s 
(liquU.  321,  atJli,'  !l7i,  iit«.  ai4,  "UaO>  ojid  uiber 
Qtaak  writers.  This  appaact  to  hare  been  the 
most  common  kind  of  snoe  worn  at  Athens 
TcAf  J  inro^^ta,  Pollux,  vii.  85  ;  compare  Isaeus, 
dt  Dieaaoff,  Hered.  94).  Pollux  {L  &)  aays  that 
it  'WTW  invented  hy  the  Thracians,  and  that  it  wtw 
like  the  low  cothurnus.  The  endxit  was  also  worn 
hjr  tho  Boootiaaa  (Hciod.  i  195),  and  probablv  in 
other  porta  of  Gmaea.  (Be^er,  €ft«ntfs%  voL  iL 
p.  372.) 

EMBATETA  (l^fla).   In  Attie  law  dut 

word  (like  the  corresponding  Enftlish  one,  etUni\ 
was  used  to  denote  a  formal  taking  possession  of 
real  property.  Thus,  when  a  son  entered  upon 
the  land  \eh  him  by  his  father,  he  was  said 
i^xiartOnv,  or  3a8i'{'«i»'  (1%  rit  warp^a^  and  thfrt»- 
upon  he  became  netted^  or  possessed  of  his  iii- 
heritance.  If  any  one  diaCwiod  him  in  the  en- 
joyment of  tin's  property,  with  an  iiitention  to 
dispute  the  title,  he  might  niaiataiu  au  action  of 
ejectment,  ^{o^Ai)t  Zitn^.  Before  entry  he  could 
not  maintain  such  action.  'E^oiXij  is  from 
Actf,  an  old  word  signifying  to  c^ect  The  sup- 
poeed  efectment,  ftr  whieh  the  aetton  waa  hronght, 
was  a  nicro  formality.  The  def.'iidant,  after  the 
plaintiff's  entiy,  came  and  t*mied  him  ufT,  i^irf**' 
«« T^y  ynt.  Thia  prooeeding  (called  iiaytrf^) 
tuuk  ])hieo  (jnietly,  and  in  the  presenee  of  wit- 
nesses ;  the  defendant  then  became  a  wrong-doer, 
and  the  plaintiff  iraa  in  a  eonditioa  to  try  the 
t^glit. 

All  this  was  a  relict  of  ancient  times,  when  be- 
fim  writs  and  pleadings  and  other  regular  processes 
were  invented,  parties  adopted  a  ruder  method  and 
took  the  law  into  their  own  liand^.  There  was 
then  an  actual  ouslcr,  accompaitied  often  with  vio- 
knoe  and  hteadi  of  the  peace,  ftr  which  the  per- 
son in  the  wrong  was  not  only  responsihle  to  tlie 
party  injured,  but  was  alsii  puui»lmble  as  a  public 
offender.  Afterwards,  in  the  course  of  drilimtion, 
violent  remedies  became  useless  and  were  discon- 
tinued ;  yet  the  ceremony  of  ejecting  was  still  kept 


EMBLEMA- 

np  as  a  form  of  law,  being  deemed  bj  lawyers  a 
naeeeHurjr  ftvadatiott  of  the  BalMMM]iM9it  kipcAl 

cess.  Thns  at  Rome,  in  t'le  earli-T  tiu»<^  «aa 
party  nsed  to  summon  the  other  by  the  woani*  ex 
jure  to  mannm  cuueuitum  toco,"  to      with  Ikiaa  tn 

tlic  L-ind  in  dispute,  and  (in  the  presence  of  t  uc 
praetor  and  others)  turn  him  oat  by  fbrre;.  Afliet- 
WMda  thb  was  changed  into  the  symbolical  art  of 
breaking  a  clod  of  c«rth  upon  the  land,  by  wkirk 
the  person  who  hnike  intim u^m]  that  he  clauii«<d  a 
right  to  desii  with  the  land  aa  he  pleaacd. 
may  obeerve  also,  that  the  &iR-li«h  action  of 
fio<tTnent  in  this  resp(x-t   n^.'scmblos   tfrf-  Athe» 
man,  that, although  anentry  by  the  pkuntitt  imdaa 
ouster  of  him  by  the  dofaiidant  are  aiipyaaed  to 
have  taken  jilace.  and  are  con^idcrt  d  ni?ct"«snry  \a 
support  the  action,  yet  both  etstry  and  outer  afc 
fietiom  of  law. 
These  pn)reedini.'s  hv  ^-ntnr,  ouster,  Ac,  t.:--\ 
place  also  at  Athens  in  case  of  reeistoace  to  m.i  ex«- 
cntkm  ;  when  the  defendant,  lefesinK  to  grire  up 
the  land  or  the  chattel  adjudged,  or  tn  j.ay  tb« 
damages  awarded  to  the  plaintitf.  b>  the  appoiaced 
time,  and  thns  being  vwtpfiifupQi^  L  e.  the  ttsne 
haring  expired  by  which  he  was  bound  to  stattffr 
the  judgment,  the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  catimfr 
himself  by  seixurc  of  the  defendant^  landa.  Ttua 
he  oectainly  might  do,  if  there  were  no  iroods  to 
levy  tipon  J  thiiiifrh,  whether  it  was  lawf^il  In  .i" 
cases,  does  uot  appear.    The  Athenian  laws  aad 
made  no  proTtsion  for  puttuig  the  pnrty,  wIm 
cceded,  in  possession  of  his  rights  ;  he  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  levy  execution  himself^  without  the 
aid  of  a  minielerial  efficeiv  or  any  other  penMk 
If.  in  dtiinc  ft4),  he  encountered  opp<^ition,  be  had 
no  other  remedy  than  the  ^(ouAijs  di#n>,  wkach  (if 
the  mbfeet-matter  waa  land)  nniat  hawe  been 

grounded  U[M)n  his  own  ]>reviuus  entry.  The  actioa 
oould  bo  broi;(gbt  against  any  one  who  impeded 
him  in  hie  endeoToor  to  get  poeoeanon,  aa  well  aa 

against  the  party  to  the  former  suit    The  cnoao  of 
Demoethenes  against  Onetor  was  this :  —  Dc3do<- 
sthenee  hoTing  recoTcrcd  a  judgment  against  Apho- 
bos,  proceeded  to  take  bis  landa  ia  ^Tf  rwiir, 
Onetor  claimed  them  as  mortgagee,  and  lurT»-*d 
lam  out  (<iii7«*),  whereupon  Demosthenes,  tva- 
tending  that  the  mortgage  was  collusive  and  fnu- 
ditlent,  \>njnf;ht  the  /{ouXtjj  ^Ikt],  which  is  <-.vIl<^I 
Ukti  vp6s  'On^o^  because  the  proceeding  ui  i* 
rentj  and  ooOatenl  to  another  object,  rather  than  a 
direct  corttnivr  rj^y  between  the  partien  in  the  ouisc. 
The  consequence  to  the  defendant,  if  he  £ailed  m 
theadioRof  ^ectmenC,wBa,that(bei«de8  hb  Imbio 
lity  to  the  pliiiiitiff  )  he  wn,«,  as  a  pnlilic  offeiidi  r. 
condemned  to  pay  to  the  trcasuir  a  sum  eqoat  to 
the  damages,  or  to  the  ^ae  of  the  property  re- 
covered in  the  first  action.    While  thia  remained 
unpaid  (and  we  may  presume  it  could  not  be  paid 
withoot  also  satisfying  the  party),  he  became,  as  a 
state  debtor,  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  iriuLa, 
(Meier,  Aft.  Proc  pp.  372, 460.  748.)  £aR.iLJ 

E'MBATES.  [MoDii.is.] 

EMBLE'MA  (f^^x^Mo,  ffiir€utrfia\  an  inlud 
ornament.  The  art  of  inlaying  r^x*^  furcjrr. 
riKVi  Alh.  xi.  p.  488)  was  employed  in  produue^ 
heautifiil  works  of  two  deocfipliona,  viz. :  —  1st, 
'i'luxie  whirh  rc-r  'nlilr  d  our  nur';rrtn-,  bahl,  and 
Florentine  mosaics;  and  tMly,  thofte  in  whidi 
crosta  (orwiaoV  extpnisitdy  wnmght  in  relief  aod 
of  precious  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  and  airiher. 
were  ^teaed  upon  the  suilMe  of  rcsscls  or  othu 
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jifTt  rf  faraitnn'.    Works  of  both  cla?!sp«,  when 
X  metal,  come  under  the  hi-Ad  of  Cablatl  ra. 
Tofniaeliam  of  the  former  cIbm  we  may  refer 

i."  .-^nrpts  to  adom  the  wall*  and  Hn^rs  nf  h'  nsf-s 
«ait  tile  (ignret  of  tiowen  and  aniiualA,  or  with 


ly  At  :tiert!on  of  variously  rolrniml  woods  or 
■■ik^  ail  of  which  were  polished  so  aa  to  be 
InoRlClaapfaiia  aoftee.   To  audi  noaika  Iac!- 

'  -Jludes  (dp.  Cir.  c/r  Om(.  iii.  4.'{),  whon  ho 
tmafam  the  weU-coanected  worda  of  a  akilful 
natdr  to  Aa  wamU  paeoea  (toaemtoa)  whidi  eom- 
the  *emblein«  Tcrmiculatum "  of  an  oma- 
mesol  paremeiit.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  these  de- 
ootini  Sut  the  walls  of  apertmenta  bad  become 
nryMnaBablc  (//.  A',  xxxr.  1.)  Rapaeliiig 
mUrm&tm  in  mfV\\  work,  soe  CaklatI'Ra  and 
Caiv»a?«DfcTA.  It  may  here  be  addtd  that 
Aikeaataft,in  deaeribing  two  Corinthian  vaacs  (v. 
T'^  i  >■•),  d'^^'n-.-uishea  between  the  emblems  in 
iis»-irikf  (Tp6crTvwa)  which  adorned  the  body 
mA  wA  tf  aadl  vctad,  and  the  figtirea  in  high 
Hyf  (rf/K^conj  TfTopftvfidya  which  wore 

I'bced  apoD  ita  brim.  An  artist,  whoae  boaioess 
•t  to  ■aka  wmIis  onancntad  with  coiUsinB, 
»>*  «allfd  CTudarius.  (Plin.  //.  ;V.  xxxiii.  12. 
«>U;  Cic  Vcrr.  iv.  23  ;  Martial,  riii.  .SI  ;  Jut. 
i  7t.  38  ;  Dig.  24.  tit.  2.  a.  23.  §  1  ;  Hcvne, 
Ml.  Anft.  voL  L  p.  1 47.)  [J.  Y.l 

EMl!*SA'Rni>i  (  i-TrrJFo/ioi), a  channel,  natural 
•  artitcal.  by  whicti  an  outlet  is  formed  to  carrj- 
itiv  ^Ui^iiant  b<idy  of  water.    (Plin-  //,  A', 
tuiii.  4.  xJl  ;  ric' a./  Fnm.  xvi.   1«.)  Such 
cicuinrU  -nay  be  cither  oiien  or  underground  ;  but 
i>«t  rcBHulcaUa  woifea  of  the  kind  ax«  of  the 
iTt#T  description,  aa  they  carry  off  the  waters  of 
nirnunded  bj  hilla.    In  Ureecei  the  moat 
cartaMe  ennrple  ia  praented      the  aahlar- 
ran«<ms  channel  1  which  t-irry  off  the  waters  of  the 
Capais  into  tb«  Cephisus,  which  were  partly 
Mol  aad  partly  art&ml.    (Stiab.  fac  p.  406  ; 
rWnsch,  Btat  aetud  de  la  Grar^  voL  iL  pw  23  ; 
Vdkr,  Orniomenof,  pp.  49,  &C.,  2nd  ed.) 

AasAer  tpeciroen  of  such  works  among  the 
'•■'rki  at  an  enriy  period  is  presented  by  the  sub- 
t>m«tKM  channels  roiistrictrd  liy  I'hat'nx  at 
Aniftcnttun  in  Sicily,  to  dram  tiie  cily,  about  ac. 
^\  which  were  admired  ftr  tkeir  magnitude, 
>iT)i>^-h  tH«.  wackflMowhip  waa  toy  rade.  (Diod. 

11.  2a.) 

Sme  works  ef  Uiia  kind  m%  wmm^  Ae  most 

"^wltaUe  efforts  of  Roman  ingenuity.  Remains 
eiist  to  show  that  the  Ukea'  Traaimene, 
Naori,  and  FadiMs  wem  all  dtained  by 
T-^M  of  tmhmiria^  the  but  of  which  is  still  ntsarly 
sad  open  to  inspection,  haTing  been  par- 
**y  dsawd  by  the  p««aent  king  of  Naples. 
ywiO—r  is  said  to  have  first  conceived  the 
■"•••  to  itupendoQs  tmdertaking  (Suet  JvL 
jlJX'Kdi  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  Emperor 
(Tadl.  Jais.  xiu  57.) 
"tit  fcHowinc  account  of  the  works,  from  oh- 
WWU—  oo  the  »poi,  will  give  some  idea  of  tlieir 
«nt  snd  diflictihies.    The  dffeanference  of  the 
■y,vncladiny  the  boys  and  promontories,  is  about 
■Wy  milci  in  extenL    The  length  of  the  emis- 
J^.  vhtch  lies  Bcariy  in  a  direct  Inie  from  the 
■«tothc  ritfT  Liris  (GarigHano),  is  something 
Atn  three  miles.    The  number  of  workmen 
was  30,000,  aad  tha  tiM  oeeapied  in 
*^»«kdefaijcn.  <8aetawdt,90{ 
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Plin.  //.  .V.  xrxvi.  LS.  8.24.  §11.)  For  more 
than  a  mile  the  tunnel  is  carried  under  a  moun- 
uin,  of  which  the  higheat  part  is  1000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  laki-,  and  through  a  stratum  of 
rocky  formation  (camclian)  so  hani  that  every  inch 
nqwad  to  be  woriced  by  tbe  ehiad.  The  remain- 
in?  portion  nitis  through  a  softer  soil,  not  much 
below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  is  vaulted  with 
bndc  Perpendiealar  openings  ( fmtri)  are  aimk  at 
various  distances  into  the  tunnel,  through  which 
the  excavationa  were  partly  dischaiged ;  and  a 
mmber  of  lateral  ahaAa  (emmemli\  some  of  wkidi 
separate  themselvea  into  two  brnnche.^,  one  above 
the  other,  arc  likewise  directed  into  it,  the  lowest 
at  an  elevation  of  five  feet  from  the  bottom. 
Throogh  these  the  materials  excavated  were  alao 
i-arried  out.  Their  objeit  was  to  enal»le  the  pro- 
digious multitude  of  ^b,UOU  men  to  carry  ou  their 


3?!  -'-^' 


operationi  at  tbe  same  time,  without  tneonmodinff 

one  another.  The  immediate  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
ia  some  distance  from  the  present  maigin  of  the 
lake,  which  space  ia  eecupled  by  tiro  ample  reaer- 
voirs,  intended  to  break  the  rush  of  water  before  it 
entered  the  emissary,  connected  by  a  narrow  pas* 
sage,  in  which  were  placed  the  sluices  (epittomia). 
The  mouth  of  the  ttmnel  itself  consists  of  a  nph^ndid 
archway  of  the  Doric  order,  nineteen  feet  high  and 
nine  wide,  formed  out  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  re- 
sembling in  construction  the  works  of  tbe  Chwdian 
aqueduct.  That  through  which  the  wat^r'*  dis» 
charged  themselves  into  the  Liris  waa  more  simple, 
and  ia  represented  in  the  pfeeeding  woodcut  The 
river  lies  in  a  ravine  between  the  arch  and  fore- 
ground, at  a  depth  of  60  feet  below,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  aaen  in  tbe  cnt.  The  amall 
aperture  above  the  embouchure  is  one  of  the  cuni- 
culi  above  mentioned.  It  appears  that  the  actiwl 
drainage  waa  relinquiahed  aoon  after  the  death  of 
CMdiM>  either  ftaa  the  perrwtrity  of  Naw^aa  the 
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wordK  of  Pliny  (/.<%)  seem  to  imply,  or  by  neglect ; 
for  H  WM  reopened  by  Hadrian.    (Spart.  Hadr. 

For  furlfiiT  infuniiiition  eri*  Hirt,  who  givat 
anriM  of  plans  and  sectioni  of  ike  woriu  con- 
nected  with  tin  Lmm  FttdaiM  (MM  d. 
Crux*.  «.  Bom,  ppw  871— S7^  PL  ZZXI.  figa.  U 
—21).  IA.H.J 

WUBOUJVL  [NAvifl.1 

EMERITI.  [ExBRciTtrs.] 

EMME  NI  DIKAE  (^mmiikoi  Ziitai\  niita  in 
the  Athenian  courta,  which  were  not  allowed  to 
be  pendinf  above  a  month.  This  regulation  was 
rint  introduced  till  after  the  date  of  Xctiophou's 
treatise  on  the  revenue,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  a  more  rapid  progress  should  be  allowed  to 
cnmmrrcial  suits  (  Xen.  cfc  V'ltui.  .1\  and  it  ap- 

gnn  to  have  been  fint  established  in  the  time  of 
kUip.  (Or.  A  Abba.  ^  79.  3&>  It  waa  con- 
fined  to  thnsp  subifcts  which  rcqnirpd  a  speedy 
decision ;  and  of  these  the  most  important  were 
duqiNitee  napeeting  connnem  {ipewopuuA  Wmi,  Pel- 
lux,  viii.  G3,  101  ;  H.-vrpocrat  and  Suid.  r. 
"E/i^ilvM  AlKot),  which  wa«  heard  during  the  six 
wtater  montfai  from  BoMnmion  to  Munychion, 
•0  that  thi'  nn^rchants  might  quickly  obtain  their 
rights  and  sail  away  (Dcm.  c.  Apat.  p.  yOO.  3)  ; 
by  which  wc  are  not  to  understand,  as  some  have 
d<<iH\  that  a  suit  cooM  be  protracted  through  this 
whol.'  lime,  but  it  was  neceswiry  that  it  should  be 
decided  within  a  month.  (IkM:kb,  I'uU.  Ecxm.  of 
Alhtm^  p.  60,  2nd  ed.) 

All  canses  relatfn^  to  mines  (^rroAAura!  S/fcai) 
were  also  (ftftufoi  Hkm  [Dem.  c  Pamtam.  {n  9(>tf. 
17)  I  the         aa  B8cUi  Tcmarit*  (Oa  de  SOmr 

Afims  of  Lnunnn,  I*ufJ.  Ecnn.  of  Athrnf,  p.  6f)7) 
being  no  doubt  that  the  mine  proprietor  night 
not  be  detained  too  leaf  fron  Ida  bmincii.  llie 

same  was  the  case  with  causes  relating  to  tpavot 
(Pollux,  viii.  101;  Ilarpocrat.  and  Suid.  ^  c.) 
[Erani]  ;  and  Pollux  c.)  indndei  hi  the  list, 
suits  respecting  dowry,  whiu  an  oniltid  hj  Har 
pocration  and  Snidan. 

EMPllRU  lU  (lfi^f>ovpo(),  from  (ftft&vftJt^  the 
name  given  to  the  Spartan  citizens  during  the 
period  in  which  they  were  liable  tn  military  ser- 
vice. (Xen.  Hqf>.  Lac.  v.  7.)  I  his  p'  riud  lasted  to 
the  fin^eth  year  from  manhood  (acft  ft6rit\  that  is 
to  sar,  to  tlic  sixtieth  year  from  birth  ;  and  durinir 
this  time  a  man  could  not  go  out  of  the  couutry 
without  pccmieaion  from  the  aothocitiea.  (Itocr. 
llufir.  p.  225,  where  ftaxt^''^)  according  to  MUllcr, 
iJttr.  iii.  12.  §  1,  is  evidently  jput  for  ffi^tpovpos.) 

EMPHYTEUSIS  (ifupirfvcis,  literally  an 
**  in-]ilanting  **)  is  a  perpetual  riuht  in  a  piece 
of  land  that  is  the  property  of  another:  the 
right  eondata  In  tba  legal  power  to  cultivate  it, 
and  treat  it  as  oar  own,  on  condition  of  «iilti«iting 
it  properly,  and  paying  a  fixed  sum  (ranon,  j*^sm, 
reflitus)  to  the  owner  (dominus)  at  fixed  tiuies.  The 
right  is  founded  on  contract  between  the  owner 
(doniinuR  emphytenseos'*  r^nd  the  lessee  (emphy- 
tcuta),  and  the  land  is  called  ager  vectigalis  ur 
eniphTtentieaiiaa.  It  was  long  doubted  whether 
this  "was  a  contract  of  buying  and  selUnp,  or  of 
letting  and  hiring,  till  the  emperor  2eno  gave  it  a 
definUa  chanetai^  and  th«  diftmetiTO  nuna  of  con- 
tractns  rmphyteuticariu*. 

The  Ager  Vectigalis  ie  first  diatinctljr  mentioned 
nbentthe  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the  term  ia  applied 
to  lands  which  were  leased  by  the  Ror.;aii  state, 
hjr  towna,  by  ecclesiastical  cofponitio&i^  and  b^  the 
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Vestal  virgins,  iu  the  Digest  mention  odj  k 
made  of  bndi  of  towns  so  kl,  witk  *  rfiaiMstiM  a 

them  into  a^ri  vr  t:::nl.-9  and  non  vi-ctifralc«.  ■\c 
cording  as  the  lease  was  papetual  or  xsot  »  bst  ii 

sithcreasethakioeahadanalaiitioaO  

aclio^  for  the  ptQaHilW  «f  Ub  : 
the  owxMX. 

Thetena  EraphyteusM  first  occurs  m 
The  Pnn-dia  Emphyteutica  are  also  frcqamtlv  mr^ik- 
tioned  in  the  Thcodosian  and  Justinian  Codtfw  T 
they  are  distinguished  itvm  the  agri  TetU|e^T-a, 
Justinian,  howaveiv  pat  the  emphrteaats  and  tfct 
atft^r  vectit'tiH"'  on  the  rame  footinp  ;  and  in  th^tasc 
uf  an  cmpbyteu&is  (whether  the  lea*.^  wasi  a  o»a^ 
munitf  or  an  indtvidoal),  tha  faiw  was  dectead  le 
be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  leases  of  town  prtv- 
perty.  This  empbyteuaia  was  noi  ownenhip :  it 
was  a  jus  in  m  only,  and  tha  lasaee  ia  eaaMttniiv 

dijitinmiifhed  *"r 


in 


owner  (doniinus).  Yet  the 
oreupicr  of  the  agtir  vectigaiis  and  the  iiwuhjteau 
had  a  jarinical  possesiio  t  a  kindnf  innntiawiiiiiM. 

which  is  explained  liy  Savigny,  by  &h<.>^:\'ing  the: 
the  ager  vectigalis  was  formed  on  the  tutalagr  U 
the  ager  publicus,  and  though  thttpe  were  many 
differences  between  them,  there  wna  Bntking  oh 
consistent  in  the  notion  of  posaesjion,  a?  nri-.  i.-.?  to 
the  public  land,  beintj  transfirrtni  to  the  a^tj  vec- 
tiL'alu  as  a  modifi^  form  of  the  a^er  paUians. 

Thouijh  the  emphytouta  had  not  tlie  o-nmmiqj 
of  the  land,  he  had  an  almost  unUnut«<l  r^bt  t« 
tho  e^jf^rment  of  it,  unless  there;  wear*  speciil 
affrecment'^  liir.itinp  his  right.  The  fniit^.  beloj^ed 
to  him  as  soon  as  they  were  separated  frvm  the 
aeO.   (Dig.  32.  tit  1.    2S.  |  1.)    Ha  eanldsei 
his  interest  in  the  land,  aft<-r  pnvinjr  notice-  to  the 
owner,  who  had  the  power  of  choosiuff  wbetlier  be 
wonld  bnj  tho  land  at  tha  priee  wUdi  the  pur- 
chaser was  willing  to  give.    But  the  leasee  could 
not  sell  his  interest  to  a  person  who  was  unable  to 
maintain  the  property  in  good  condition.  The 
lessee  was  bcnrnd  to  pay  aU  the  public  chaz]gea 
burdens  which  might  fall  cm  the  laud.  t  >  ir,>-^r^T» 
the  property,  or  ut  least  not  to  deterioruir-  it, 
to  pay  the  rent  reguhirly.    In  easa  of  the  le^^^ 
interest  being  tnuisferrc  d  to  another,  n  fi!"t;eth  part 
of  tlie  price,  or  of  the  value  of  the  property,  wh<3i 
the  natunof  tha  tnuiifeff  did  not  la^poMn  priee  ts 
be  fixed,  was  f>a Table  to  th<?  owner  on  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  empbyteuta,  and  which,  as  a^encsl 
rale,  was  payable  by  hun.  Undertheae  niiiiistiwi 
the  dominus  was  bound  to  admit  tbf  xw  w  rmphr- 
tenta  (in  posseosioneni  susemere.)    If  the  dgmhMM 
refbasd  to  admit  him,  tho  ssUef;  after  eettain  ftnsa- 
lities,  eould  transfer  all  his  right  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  dominus.    The  hexedes  of  the  empby- 
teuta  ware  not  ImbW  to  such  pajmcnt.  The 
emphytouta  could  dispose  of  his  right  by  tcstjumni: 
in  ease  of  intestacy  it  devolved  on  hia  h<  rr-'i-  - 

The  origin  of  the  emphyteusis,  aa  alr«:-adji  <>uu-d. 
was  by  contract  with  the  owner  and  by  traditioo  ; 
or  the  owner  TTii^'ht  make  nn  '■mphyteasis  by  hi* 
la«t  wilL  It  might  also  iii  tcrtaiii  cases  be  ftNUided 
on  prescription. 

The  ripht  nf  i!ie  emphyteuta  might 
several  wuys  ;  by  surrender  to  tho  dominua,  or  bj 
dying  wilhant  heirs,  in  which  case^amphyteusn 
reverted  to  the  owner.  He  might  al^  lo^o  his 
right  by  ii^uring  the  property,  by  non-paymoit  id 
htt  rent  or  the  pnUie  bmdena  to  whien  the  knd 

was  liable,  by  alienation  without  notice  to  tfe 

domioui|  &C.   In  luch  cases  the  domiaua  cooU 
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fekt  iepd  mcMoret  fcr  reettreniiK  tlw  fmnmma. 

tp^  6.  tlx.  X,  Mui  39.  tit.  4  ;  Cod.  4.  tH.  66  ; 
JbLlik.i4  (25)  ;  Mi^htellrad^  XIMtim  /W 
iiifci  1 1  ;  a»Hpy,  A«  JMf  AoitaM,  p.  99, 
tt.^m  :  Madkddqr,  Xairlad,  Ac  S  '295,  &c. 
|JR4.  litkrd.)  [O.  L.) 

:  MTO  Rir.M  fri  €u»-4.<oy\.iplAcc  for  wij.ilo- 
gL-  'xK-v  nvHinKxIiiies  cajTii-<l  by  usk.  The 
rsz  :  i<  H-:7i«tnies  applied  to  a  s«a-purt  town,  but 
it  ymcfiv  iugnite»  only  a  particnlar  piaot  in  stkh 
•  tovu  Tku  Amphitnro  aayi  (Plant  ila^pl.  iv. 
I.  ()  that  be  looked  for  a  p^riaon. 

*  J;W  rmpormm,  atqne  in  maceUo,  in  pftUrittra 
la  nedieiiui,  in  tonstrinii,  apud  omnia  acdia 


ENDRIXia*  45» 

[EnicTUM]  to  isCgmtlMlMmr  of  Ikn  dvftda  af 
any  (lare  offered  ftr  «!»!  '^Ood  —iriiiiii  v*lidant, 
certiorea  fociant  emalam  ^MA  aMflU  ntHfMh" 
(Dig.  21.  tit.  I.)  Innte«M*«B«Uinrt«trth« 


iCi«jWf  Lir.  xrrr.  lOi,  xli.  27.)  The  word  is 
A(T«ti  ^trofM*.  which  Bigaific*  in  Homer  a 
ftJK*  xho  BiiU  a.<  n  pa-wncf  r  in  a  «hip  bri<,npin8 
•jsftwififr  pcr^nn  ^lkJ.  ii.  .31.1,  iiir.  300)  ;  but  in 
li;  t  ;t  si^miaes  thr  nicrrhaiit  whn  rarries 

i«  ran'rifpT  «iih  iiareigi]  countriet,  and  ditfen 
&n  tenfkm,  the  retail  dealer,  who  purchase*  hii 
ffA  {no.  the  ifonpos  snd  rctaila  them  in  the 
saAit-tiaee.   (Plat.      Htp.  ii.  p.  371.) 

It  Jihm,  it  M  and  iUm.  Seg.  a.  208)  that 
fum  mn  t—  fciria  rf  wnporia,  one  for  foreignen 
■i  At  MlMr  far  natives  ({enc^K  and  ioTttr^r)  ; 
tatfai^tpMndoabtftiL  (Bockh,  PiiU.  £<wi.  o/* 
<llliw,p  313,  Snded.t  The  rmporium  .it  .Athms 
vu  mitt  the  »n»peetion  of  certain  ofiicefB,  who 
rtn  ri.cted  anlmaJly  (yirt/aafcf  rd  ««$  jlnwyiw). 

[EnHKLtTAE.  No.  X] 

IMPTl  ET  VK  NDITI  A  CTIO.  The  icller 
^  a  KOo  Tcoditi,  and  the  tracer  faaa  an  actio 
^tit^ai  tteenttmet  of m1«  Mid  porchnae.  Both 
ir«  MdoMtdiRCtMi,  nd  tiieir  objact  ia  to 
(jjuan  tac  MfibMBt  of  the  oUhttiana  icnhiiig 

nOTlORVBNbl'Tta  TfcOHntaetor 

^pafx*^  telling  ia  one  of  tboae  wbich  the  Ro- 
Mat  oiled cz  cooaenaa,  becanaenothini;  more  waa 
^airei  th.\n  i!\e  cr(n»oiit  of  the  parties  to  the  COO- 
■"■Kt.  ^Gaiuii,  iii.  13o,  \c.)  It  ronsists  in  the 
l^f^s  ajjneinc  to  cive  a  certain  Riim  of  in">ney  to 
tlx  itUer,  and  the  seller  agreeing  to  give  to  the 
t^Tcr  tone  orttain  thing  for  hia  money  ;  and  the 
ea&act  w  complete  as  aoon  aa  both  partiea  hare 
>9H4aibaat  the  thing  that  ia  to  be  aold  and  abont 
>^  Iriet.  Na  mitng  ia  iBvdnd»  oiilMa  it  be 
;«tif  AccoMnettlMt  it  aet  aawplote 
Hiiitniaerd  to  writing.  (Dig.  44.  tit  7.  s.  2; 
lift  1  liL  21)  After  the  agreement  ia  made,  the 
to  jav  bi*  I'loripv,  even  if  the  thing 
'titilittie  ub'ctt  o'  piircbajic  shoulii  Im^  arrident- 
•ilj 4»iny(«d  bt'foro  it  1.1  df-livercd  ;  and  the  seller 

""Wd'-.-.fr  the  thinj;  n  uh  all  iu  intermediate  in- 
"•  ■m.  \  piirvhaspr  di>t''i  not  obtain  the  ownerthip 
a  im  ikmff  taii  it  baa  been  deUTcred  to  him,  and  till 
Ix  kat  paid  the  purchaae  money,  unleia  the  thing  ia 
"Mocndil.  dt.l.a.  11.  §2.)   If  he 

*■  M|i^  Ai  pofdbaao  money  at  the  time  when 
**^hbmmftfiatm0tnki».  Tbeaellar 
>M  abo  mnuk  a  good  tido  to  Oo  padoM 
lErrrio],  and  he  muat  alao  warrant  that  the 
tiuo^  ha*  BO  cnncealcd  defecta,  and  that  it  haa  all 
tkipod  qoalitiea  which  he  (the  aeller)  attributea 
^  It  wat  with  a  new  to  check  frauds  in  mtlct, 
*''i*ip«e»i.y  in  ihf  lalea  of  alaves,  that  the  m-llr  r 
*•  (t%ed  by  the  edict  of  the  cunile  aedika 


law,  in  addition  to  the  utual  action  ariiin^:  from 
the  cvutrsrt.  thr  buyer  bad  againat  the  arl).  r.  a<  - 
cording  to  -.111  .  r  unintiincen,  ati  lulio  ex  itijiul.Tiii, 
n-dhihitona,  ai.il  fjuauti  miuoria.  lluniei',  in  bta 
Sotirrg  (li.  3.  "Jilt!;,  Mid  in  the  l«7,-iMiini;f  of  the 
M'cood  eptatle  of  the  aeceod  book,  alludea  to  tho 
pr«cantioDa  to  bo  lakiB  hf  fho  bl^er  and  aetlct 
of  a  alare,  10;  1*1 

ENC AUSTICA.  [  Pictura,  Na  7.1 
F.NCLB'MA  (*y«AiWi«X  (Dixs.] 
ENCTK'SIB  (fyini|vtt),l]M  right  nf  poaaeuing 
landed  property  and  houaea  (tyrrtiini  y^t  ical 
oUlas)  in  a  foreign  country,  which  was  frei^ocntly 
granted  by  one  (irrck  state  to  another,  er  tu  ne- 
parate  individuals  of  another  Btate.  ( l>eni.  /V  ( 'nr. 
Ji.  2f>5.  7  ;  B<Kkh,  Corp.  In.vniii.  vol.  i,  [>.  7'.J5.) 
EyttT^^To  were  »uch  ponspssiana  ill  a  foreiKn 
country,  and  are  op;>oM-d  Ity  Dcmoathenca  (iM 
HaJoH.  p.  ti7.  7)  to  tcriftara^  poaaeaaiona  in  one^ 
own  c.untrv.  (Vakkon.  ocf  ^ermf.  t.  28.)  Th* 
term  itKriftara  waa  abo  applied  to  the  fauvdcd 
property  or  hoooet  which  aa  Alkedui  poaaeaaod 
m  a  dtOeiait  li^ot  fiomtlMttoirUdl  he  belonged 
by  btrtb,  wd  vHk  lo^ecl  lo  Mck  property  b« 
waa  called  iyK«Krrift4w«% :  whence  we  find  De- 
moathencs  (e.  PU^  p.  1208.  27)  apeaking  of  of 
6T]fi6rai  Kal  ol  iyxtKTrinttfoi.  For  the  ri>;ht  of 
holding  property  in  a  J-ij^oi  to  which  he  did  not 
belong,  be  had  to  pay  such  Srinut  a  tax,  which  i« 
mentioned  in  inacriptiona  under  the  name  of  iy- 
Krnrucir.  (jBUAi,  PaU.  Eitm.  ^  Athuit, 
2nd  ed.) 

ENDEIXIS  (M«i{it),  propertjdcMlMapNW- 
cutioQ  inatitBted  againal  eoch  peraooa  m  wmt  al- 
iMod  to  km*  BBooid  li^ti  «r  hdd  oOe**  whflo 
Umiiiif ndorapocaliv  diaqwHScMiao.  Ammg 
Ibeie  M«  to  bo  ipcknaod  atato  debton,  who  daring 
their  liability  gate  in  cuurt  a«  dieasts,  or  took  anv 
other  fiart  in  public  life  ;  exiles,  who  !i:id  retiinied 
chutdotinely  to  Athens  ;  thiw  that  ,  m:  I  holy 
plarcs  after  a  t-nnvictiiiii  lur  Kiipiety  (aiT«suo)  ;  and 
all  sn  b  as  having;  incnrrcd  a  jurtijil  disfranchise* 
ment  (axi/iia  icari  irpoWaftf)  prcaumcd  to  exercise 
their  forbidden  fmictiona  asbenre  their  owdmina- 
tion.  ik>»ideii  ihcte,  however,  the  aamo  form  of 
action  waa  arailable  against  the  chaitman  of  tho 
pnedri  (tfnrrdr^i),  »  h»  wi«a^  Mfnwd  to  tolte 
tho  fotoi  of  ikn  pcupk-  in  tk»  Hwaibly  (Ptat 
Jpot.  p.  83)  t  ^giinrt  malefiactora,  especially  mur- 
derrn  (whicb  SebBmann  thinks  was  probably  the 
course  pursued  «hen  the  tiiiie  for  an  a;';i;,"i.,'r  li.ui 
U-en  suiiered  to  e!ap*c)  ;  traitors,  aiiili.-iN.^id.irs 
aicujied  of  mslvenation  (Itocrat  c  (  n'/ini.  11  1  ; 
aiid  |)i.>r*aiu  who  fiimiahed  anpplic*  to  the  enemy 
daring  war.  (Aristoph.  EquiL'ilU  ;  Andoc.  D« 
ReditUy  82.)  The  first  step  takea  by  the  pmtc- 
cutor  waa  to  lay  hia  infonnatian  ia  writing,  also 
called  eiMfaMiH  beCora  the  proper  aMigiatnUc»  who 
might  bo  tbtaidm  or  kaiy  aitbon,  w  aao  of  tho 
thamihelaa,  acoovdnw  to  tha  ■abJoct'iBattcr  of 
tka  iafctinaAiB  ;  bnt  m  tho  ease  or  a  aitlcfiietar 


(mtJtovfTfOi)  being  the  accused  person,  the  Eleven 
were  the  officera  applied  to.  It  then  became  tlm 
duty  of  the  magiatrnto  to  arrest,  or  hntd  to  hail, 
the  pcnwn  criminat*^,  and  take  the  usual  nle|)a  fur 
briiiiiint,'  him  to  trial.  Tlierc  ij  treat  obscurity  aa 
to  the  resalt  of  condemaation  in  a  pmiccutioa  of 
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this  kind.  Hemldus  {Animadv,  m  Salm.  it.  9. 
1 10)  lidieiilM  the  idea  thit  it  mm  iofiriably  « 

capita.!  ptinishmpnt.  The  accaser,  if  iinfufrrs«r-!l. 
wtm  retipuiisiblc  fur  bringing  a  rnalicioiu  cbor;;*- 
(fnwfcgt  Mtl^fws  {nrtvOvttos).  (SchflnuiB,  l>e 
Om.  p.  175,  Aft.  pro-,  p.  239, 

The  endeuetM,  apoj/ut/c  (kmy^ty^)  and  eph^Mis 
(tfkt^fnt)  matt  be  capefally  dMtingniilwd.  PoUaz 
ftiivs  (viii.  4f))  tlint  the  emlnris  wns  adoptod  when 
the  aociued  va«  absent ;  the  apagotfe  when  he  waa 
futant  X  ta4  w  know  tluit  the  apagog*  wm  a 

sutimian'  jirocoss,  in  \v!iich  the  (Iffciidant  was  al- 
lowed to  apprehead  a  culprit  caogbt  m  ip»  fodo 
and  lead  mm  Iwlbre  a  nwyitrate.  Is  eM»  tlie 
char;^  wai  ill  !  i  I  >d,  the  complainant  ran  the 
ri»k  of  forfeiting  iUUU  drachmae.  If  he  did  not 
like  to  expose  himself  to  this  risk,  he  might  hare 
laeomae  to  the  spfcipem  (s^^Tfrtf),  in  which  be 
made  an  application  to  the  proper  niagistmte. 
ns,  for  instance,  to  one  of  the  Eleven,  if  it  were 
a  OMa  of  burglanr  or  robbery  attended  widi  nmrdai; 
and  conducted  him  and  Ms  (jfTicrrs  to  the  spot 
whore  the  capture  was  to  be  ctYectcd.  (Comp. 
Dem.  A  AmimL  fv  601.) 

Thi  cas<>s  in  \v!iich  tbo  afwiotitx  and  rf  Jir/jesij  wprc 
rami  generally  allowed,  were  those  of  theft,  murder, 
9t-iiftig«  of  parenta,  Ac  The  paniabmatt  in  these 

ca^os  w;i3  t'cncnilly  fixed  l»y  law  ;  and  if  tho 
accused  confessed,  or  was  prorcd  guilty,  the  mag;ia- 
tnte  eonld  eieenle  die  leotence  at  ooce,  withovt 

appealing  to  anv  of  the  jury-courts  ;  otli«  r\visi\  it 
was  necessary  tW  the  case  should  be  referred  to  a 
higher  tribunal.  (Aesch.  e,  Timarfh.  c  37  ;  Dem. 
D»  Fa!s.  IjegtO.  pl4S1.>  The  magistrates  who 
presidc<i  over  \.\\v>  frpnfTntjf  were  gencnilly  X\\f  Eleven 
(ot  ij'StKo,  Dem.  c  Tiinocr.  p.  7il(i  ;  LysLaa,  c 
Agorat.  c.  85) ;  sometimi »  the  chief archon  (Aesch. 
c.  T'uiKirch.  c.  '^4),  or  the  thesmotJietae  (Dem.  c. 
Arittocr.  p.  630).  The  most  important  pas&age 
with  regard  to  the  apt^oge  (Lynaa,  c.  AfforaL 
§  f\f),  W)  is  unfiirtnnately  corrupt  and  unintolligihlc. 
<S>ee  bluiter,  LeeL^  Amdocid.  ^254,  Slc)  The 
cemplatnawt  wm  taid  Awdyw      itMuytty^i^i  the 

in.iiii.xtnitcs,  when  thif  allowed  it,  irapf^rxoyro 
T^y  iwayttyiiP.  [J.  43.  M.J 

E'NDROMIS  (Mpofds),  a  thifk  em  Uanket, 
manuiiacturcd  in  ( ianl,  ami  called  "  cndrDmis  "  be- 
cause those  who  hod  been  czeidaiqg  in  the  stadium 
(ir  9p6fi^)  threw  it  over  then  to  ohriate  the  ef- 
fects of  sudden  exposure  when  they  weve  heated. 
Notwithstanding  its  coarse  and  shaggy  appearance, 
it  was  worn  on  other  occasions  as  a  protection  fnun 
the  cold  bv  rich  and  fashionable  persons  at  Ronio. 
(Jut.  iii.  l'o:j  ;  Mart  iv.  19,  xiv.  ]2r>  ^  T.ndies 
also  put  on  an  cndromis  of  a  finer  description  (m- 
dnniMa§  l^riag,  Juv.  vi.  '24>n,  when  they  partook, 
as  they  sometimes  did,  of  the  exercises  of  the 
palaestra.  Moreover,  boots  [(^oTHURNtrsJ  were 
odled  Mfi^dUt  on  aeeoont  the  nee  of  them  in 
ninning.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  Ifi,  in  D*htm, 
338  ;  Polliuc,  iiL  1^  vii.  da  ;  Bnmck,  Anai.  iii. 
208.)  f  J.Y.I 

EN'ErilYRA  (^^(xvpa).  T::  jri.-nU!  «uits  at 
Athens,  whether  tried  by  a  court  ol  Uw,  or  before 
an  aH»itcator,  whenerer  judgment  was  giren  against 
a  (Ir^ffMidaiit,  a  certain  period  nnis  at  the  same  time 
fixed  (ji  n^po0t<rfila\  before  the  expiration  of  which 
it  was  inntmbent  upon  him  to  comply  with  the  ver- 
dict In  default  of  doing  so  he  became  inrtp^fupes^ 
or  over  the  day,  as  it  was  called,  and  the 
was  privil^d  to  seiae  upon  (fiilnaBtu)  kia  goods 


and  chattels  as  a  security  or  emnpensatiao  lot  mtf 
compliance.  (Dem.  c  Afnd,  p.   4(1.  SI  $  l^ii^i 

'id  hir.  ;  Aristoph.  AV.T,,  .■'■>.^    The  pmrierty  tkai " 
i.kkvn  was  called  ifixi^pet,  aud  aiav«»         geu^ , 
rally  seixed  before  anythingf  doCi.    (AthtlL  A  * 
j>.  (il'2,  c)    This  *'t'(king  in  cxocntian  **  w^jw;- 
idly  left  to  the  party  who  gained  the  suit,  and  wt/L  • 
if  he  met  with  resistanee  in  making  a  sekssc  M ' 
his  remedy  in  a  iUi}  d^oiXiis  :   if  with  frTsrrJ 
violoM^  in  a  Sunj  audso.     (Dem.  c  Eboj.  ft 
USX)    Ott  one  ownaieii,  indeod,  we  real 

public  oflicor  (uirrip4rris   irap<i  rrji  itpxvi)  being  ^ 

taken  to  assist  in,  or  perhaps  to  be  a  witnen  ci.  t 
•eiaiiiv  ;  hat  di»  was  in  a  ciue  wliefe  puUv  m-  . 
tercsts  were  concerned,  and  cons^ucni  u^o'ti  i  4f»  ■' 
cision  of  the  $ov\i.  (1±  e.  Every.  1  U9.)  Tbs  ' 
same  oration  gives  an  amusing  accoiuit  of  iriat  i 
Englishmen  would  eomidern  cnae  of  **a»ah siid  I 
trespass,"  committed  by  some  plaintiffs  in  a  i'-  ' 
fcndant's  hou^c,  though  tlie  amuuat  of  dam^ 
which  hnd  been  given      McoroSuni)  was,  sctonb^f  ' 
to  ajrreemetit,  lying  at  the  Ivuik  {M  r§  vpav^jb 
and  there  awaiting  their  receipt 

It  seema  pnbawe,  dioi^  w«  are  not  awnt  ' 
it  Im  ing  expressly  go  stated,  that  crood*  thii<  y^'^A 
were  publicly  soid,  and  that  tiie  jmity  fr  m  ^  i  a 
they  wen  tucen  eoald  sue  his  opponent  p^rhap  br  . 
a  iiKt]  $\d€ri\,  for  any  surplus  which  nujlit  r-mr.z 
aiW  all  l^al  demands  were  satistied.        seism  , 
of  this  eoirt  oould  take  place  during  sevtnl  <f 
religious  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  such  as  t^  •< 
Dionysia,  the  Lenaea,  &c.    They  were,  'a  bd, 
die$  nm  in  Athenian  law.    (Dem.  e.  Mad,  p- ^1';  ' 
Hudtwnlcker, />.cW.p.  132.)  (R.W.] 

ENOYE  (irnn^\  bail  or  sureties,        is  * 
very  frequent  requiaitiuii,  buth  in  the  priTate  snd 
public  aifiurs  of  the  Athenians.    Private  oftfe-  \ 
inrnts,  as,  for  instance,  to  abide  by  the  dedsico  d 
arbitraiora  (Dem.  c  Apatwr.  pp.  892 — 899 ),or  that 
the  eridence  resulting  from  tiie  applicatko  of  tar*'  \ 
tiire  to  a  slave  fhouM  W  cont'usive  (D^^rn.  c.  Pr*-  ' 
taeM.  p.  'Jla.  1 1 ),  were  corroborated  by  the  ptnw 
reciprocally  giving  eodi  other  maA  anndM;  mi  i 
tlic  same  took  place  get»erally  in  nil  raoti«*T  Ire^ii^f  I 
or  mercantile  traosactioos,  and  was  ianmahlj 
cessary  when  persona  nnderioek  to  ftmlafli|tB>%  i 
or  other  public  property.  I 

In  judicial  matters  bail  or  sureties  were  pmidei 
upon  two  occasions  ;  first,  when  it  was  rcqdsli 
that  it  should  be  guaranteed  that  the  sccnied 
should  be  forthcoming  at  the  tri.tl  ;  and  secnod^, 
when  security  was  demanded  for  the  satisfacWa 
of  the  nwnrd  of  the  court    In  the  fint  esse,  bsil  | 
was  v»»n-  !?^"nrmny  required  when  the  ami''"«l  n* 
other  thaii  an  Athenian  citixeo,  whether  tbe  sctito 
wen  pnhlie  er  iwivnte ;  bnt  if  of  dMft  fMi^ 
cla,««,  upon  no  other  occasion,  except  «rli™  P"*" 
oeeded  against  bj  way  of  Apagoge,  iuxleix^ 
EjAegeeis,  or  BimngeliaL  Upon  the  last  luinliNsI  | 
form  bebg  adopted  in  a  case  of  hiph  tn-n-wn  hvi 
waa  notaocqrted.   The  technical  word  for  reqairii^ 
bail  of  an  aeened  perm  it  Koreyyvoy,  tbrt  tt 
becoming  surety  in  such  cue  i^eyytnff^tu  SnretV 
of  the  other  kind  was  demanded  at  the  beginnii^ 
of  •  eoit  Qpon  two  ocottions  only ;  fint  ' 
citixin  asserted  the  freedom  of  a  person  dotain<^ 
in  slavery  by  another  ;  and  secondly,  wh«*l** 
gnnt,  who  liad  suffered  judgment  to  go  bf  iw*" 
before  the  arbitiator  (SwuTipHjt),  had  nx^mm  nf*^ 
his  action  within  the  givon  time  (n^  ol>stii^h 
After  the  judgment,  security  of  this  kisd  vttl** 
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m  an  mercantHe  and  some  ollMr  pth«te 
aa»i :  ard  sUte  debtors,  who  bad  been  sentmced 
li  Kama  m  phaon  till  tbey  bad  acquitted  them- 
cf  tWr  ISdkOitieiv  «m»  by  ft  kw  of  Tii^ 
crsi  *  (Vem.  e.  Timocr.  pp.  712 — "Ifi),  allowed  to 
M  at  kiM  if  they  could  provide  three  suretice 
&t  tbt  wmef  MA  be  piM  within  s  liaiiled 

prioti.   If  the  principal  in  a  contnict  made  default 
Ito  mnXj  was  boand  to  make  it  good,  or  if  be  rc- 
%mA  to  d0  ID,  might  be  attacked  by  an  iyyHs  Slmj, 
UmAmAaa  were  brought  within  a  twelTemoath 
■ftrr  tlie  obligation  was  undertaken.    (Dem.  e. 
Afusr.  ppi.  dO  1 , 9 1 0.)  If,  however,  a  person  accused 
ii  s  pabiic  actaoa  bj  cne  of  the  forms  abore  men- 
tfaird  tailed  to  appear  to  take  V\%  trial,  his  bail 
bmae  bable  to  any  puoiahment  that  such  pem<u 
hid  iaeaired  b^eoBlanpt  ef  coort  ;  aod,  conaistently 
Tkb  this,  it  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Xcnophon 
CiMi.  i.  7.  i       thai  tixe  law  allowed  the  bail  to 
■Mii  4e  fMnott  «f  the  MBMei  by  private  con< 
iieiwot   (Meier,  AtL  Proc.  p.  515.)    [J.  S.  M.] 
£N013E151S  ijiyyiniffit).  [MATamoMUM.] 
VKKATA  (6v«vw>.  [Ftmcs.] 
ENOIKIOU  DIKE  {ivoiKlw  ilini\  ncti-n 
i^k»  oar  tre»pas$  /or  metnt  prqfii*  after  a 
mmU  actioa  of  ^ectment)  to  neefwtheienta 
wxhbeld  from  the  owner  daring  the  period  of  his 
bnn|  kept  oat  of  possession.    If  the  property  re- 
OTOcd  were  not  a  house,  but  land  (in  the  more 
tuttaei  tense  «f  the  word),  the  action  for  the 
ttru  x:\\  yirofils  wns  called  tcapirov  9'tKTj.   It  seems 
ir<Mu      iai4:uiigc  of  the  grammarians,  that  thenc 
Mold  be  broQght  to  try  the  title  to  the 
u  ■*,'■]]  as  fur  the  above-mentioned  purpose, 
1* truifi  huth  the  tenement  aod  the  intermediate 
fnte  Might  be  leeefwad  by  oie  fidty  but  the  pio- 
ow'iin;  w<.uld  be  more  hazardous,  because  a  failure 
AOS  put  of  the  demand  would  involve  the  loss 
«f<l»«lilecnM.   Thm,  the  title  of  a  party  to 
t*-?      it»elf  might  have  expired,  as  for  instance 
•kit  h*  held  under  a  lease  for  a  term  ;  yet  he 
*""U  be  cntided  to  recoTor  certain  bygone  profiu 
friAt  coc  who  had  dispossessed  him.    Thcreforo  it 
a ast  iapofaable  that  the  SUeu  ci'.and  icap.  might 
■FKliBS  be  conbucd  to  those  cases  where  the 
MMlMd  pcofits  only  were  the  subject  of  claim. 
Wt  at  told  that,  if  the  defendant,  after  a  judg- 
■■t  ia  one  of  these  actions,  still  refused  to  give 
toih&ction,  sn  obalms  Sfwr)  might  be  commenced 
f^ti't  blni,  of  which  the  effect  v^-as,  that  the 
(^uf  obtained  a  right  to  indemnify  himself  out 
^t^nole  property  of  the  defandant.  Schumann 
oWrm,  that  tins  wa"!  a  ctraiitoua  proceedine, 
tiie  plaintiff  might  take  immediate  steps  to 
•uwioR  by  oMttrof  entry  and  ejectment  Hie 
•Wjeclare,  ^icAi'ver,  that  the  ovffias  Hkti  was  in 


tutocs  an  important  advantage,  when  real 
l*P*i^  andd  not  in  the  first  instance  be  taken  in 


>  u  pnbably  not  fior  from  the  truth,  and 
■  lo^liBned  by  analogy  to  the  hiws  of  other 
which,  being  (in  the  in&ncy  of  civiliza- 
^)  faiOked  by  the  la^ownen  only,  bear  marks 
^••atchful  jealousy  of  any  encroachment  upon 
tteir  rights.   He  remarks  also,  that  the  giving  to 
^  fv\T  the  choice  between  a  milder  and  a  more 
*"*K*ot  remedy,  Records  with  the  general  tenor 
•d  ipiiit  of  the  Athenian  laws.    We  may  add, 
^vtt «wu  law  fumiaheo  an  illnatimtioQ  of  this, 
^^•berc  the  plaintiff  has  obt'iined  a  judgment, 
Mkai  the  option  of  proceeding  at  once  to  execu- 
« Irioging  an  ■etioo  on  the  judgment ; 
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though  with  ne  Ae  latter  inwMore  ie  eonaidered 

the  more  vexatious,  as  it  increa<;e'?  the  costs,  and  is 
rendered  Icm  necessary  by  the  facility  with  which 
exeentione  can  be  levied.  At  Athena  the  ifeiikm 
Hkt],  as  it  wns  tlic  nkimate  and  most  efficacious 
remedy,  drew  with  it  also  more  penal  consequences, 
ae  ia  explaoied  under  BMBStTBU.  rHeter,  Atl, 
/Wp.  74f).)  [C.R.K.3 
ENUMO'TIA  (^Kw/ioria).  [£xBBCiTtfA.] 

ENSIS.  [OLADIU&j 

E'NTASIS  (frrmnt).  The  most  ancient  o^ 
lurons  now  existing  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
diminution  of  the  shaft  between  its  lower  and  upper 
extremis,  the  tideaof  which,  like  those  of  a  cone, 
converge  immediately  and  regularly  from  the  base 
to  the  neck,  so  that  the  edge  forms  a  straight  line — 
a  mode  of  eonalniction  whkh  ia  wanting  in  giace 
and  apparent  solidity.  To  correct  this,  a  swelling 
outlme,  called  aitafis  (Vitrur.  iii.  2,  jr.  3),  waa 
given  to  the  abaft,  whin  aaena  to  hiife  beoa  the 
first  Ftep  towards  comhishig  gnoo  Mid  gn&dovrin 
the  Doric  column. 

The  original  Hani  ia  repnoented  by  the  Ague  on 
the  left  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  the  great  temple  at  Poaidonia  (Paeatum), 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  temples  now 
maining  ;  that  on  the  light  shows  the  entatu^  and 
is  from  a  building  of  rather  later  construction  in 
the  fcanie  city.  Two  other  examples  of  the  same 
style  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  one  belonging  to 
an  ancient  temple  at  Alba  f'ucinensis  (Piranesi, 
Magnif.  de'  Horn.  tav.  31.  fig.  6),  and  the  other 
at  Rome^  «B  the  aaniidin  el  C.  PubUcmi^ 
%7.> 


(ft. 


In  the  example  at  Faeotmn  the  greateat  derin- 

tion  which  the  curved  edge  of  the  column  makes 
from  the  straight  lino  of  the  cone  of  which  the 
pillar  may  be  considered  as  a  part,  is  at  al)out  the 
middle  of  iSbm  height,  but  it  still  keeps  within  the 
line  of  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  base  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  column 
is  thickest  at  the  base :  both  these  properties  are 
clearly  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  woodcut, 
(Comp.  Stieglitz,  ArckdoL  d,  BauJamft,  vol  i, 
p.  161.)  CA.It.] 
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m  EPSUNACTAE. 

StyRA.     [A  BORA.] 

EPANTSE'lJA  (iwayytXla).  If  a  citken  of 
Atheui)  had  uirmred  arifila^  the  privU<Tfe  of  taking 
put  or  speaking  in  the  public  aiiCflibly  wm  ft>r- 
ffitrd  [Atimia].  Hiit  as  it  »»om<»timps  mi^rfit 
happen  that  a  penon,  thuugh  not  funtially  drclfin-d 
Jhr^t,  bad  eonmltted  wicb  crimca  u  would,  on 
accuntion,  draw  upon  him  thr*  intnishment,  it  was 
of  CDun*  deaimble  that  tuch  individuals,  like  real 
iri|iM,  thoold  be  exdnded  from  ^eicfOM  of  the 
rightu  of  citizens.  Wh-  ni-vtr.  l!i<'r«'fiin\  »uch  a 
jmnn  ventured  to  aprak  in  the  assemblj,  any 
Albeniia  citiMB  had  the  right  tocwM  fcrw«d  io 

llMftliMlblyitMlfCAotcbi'i.  r.  r!m.,rrk.  p.  104), 

and  demand  of  him  to  r«tal>iish  hia  right  to  fjv^jik. 
by  a  trial  or  examination  of  bi»  conduct  {ioKiaaifia 
r'ov  $U¥\  and  this  deoand,  demwnonnent,  or 
tlirr.'tt,  was  cnllrTl  Ixtrfytkia,  or  ^ToyytXia  8o*f<- 
ftaai&f.  The  impt-ached  individual  wa»  thencoiii- 
pelk'd  to  delist  firum  speaking,  and  to  submit  to  a 
•crutinv  intn  liis  cimduct  (PmIIux,  viii.  4.'^;  S^-  l  t-., 
9.V.  iTaYyfKia)^  and  it  be  was  convtcti.d,  a  iomiai 
dednatMB  ntkrtiiSm  fettowed. 

SoUK^  writiTH  have  crnfmndcd  tlic  iToyytXia 
with  iiuftfuuriof  and  considered  the  two  words  as 
^nnn3rms  ;  but  from  the  atatemcnti  mde  abofe, 
it  is  evident  that  tfi«-  toKi^anla  is  tlio  actual  trial, 
while  the  imri/y*?Ja  is  only  the  threat  to  subject 
•  mm  to  the  9tiufuurla:  henee  the  ezpranon 
iireyyiWtiy  SoKifUurloy.  (Sthomann,  />»  Omit. 
p.  232.  not-  8.  transl.)  Other  writers,  such  as  Har- 
poeratinn  and  Suidas,  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
between  IsoyytriJa  and  6iS«t|<t :  the  latter  is  an 
ficc'isition  a55jin<it  persons  wIid,  tlu>iii;h  they  had 
been  df<ctar«ri  irifioi^  nevertliclt >»  ventured  to 
asaume  the  rif^bta  of  dtiaena  in  the  public  assem- 
bly ;  wh>Tt'as  fTa')'y(\la  apj)lifd  (m!y  to  tlioso  who 
had  not  jet  been  convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to 
their  chaifrft,  hut  wwe  odIj  thiealened  with  atf  ac- 
cusation for  the  first  tinH\  (Mrirr,  Jtf.  /W'. 
p.  210  i  Schdnaan,  De  OmiL  p.  232,  note  7. 
timniL)  Waehrarath  (HtUm.  AHtrihrnuk,  toL  ii 
pi.  23^  2d  edit.)  seems  to  be  inclined  to  con&idcr 
the  ^rfTopit^  yp^^M  to  be  connected  or  identical 
with  the  iwceyytKla^  but  the  former,  according  to 
tbi>  definitions  of  Photiuaaad  Suida&,  i^-as  in  reality 
«|niti»  a  different  thin?,  tnasmnchaa  it  was  intend(»d 
to  prevent  oratnrs  frum  &a)iii;r  or  doinij  unlav\ful 
things  in  the  assembly  where  they  had  a  right  to 
conip  forward;  whereas  the  itrtcfytXia  was  a  do- 
nuuciation,  or  a  promise  to  prove  that  the  omtur 
had  no  right  at  all  to  speak  in  uie  ■wimbly.  [  L.  S.] 

El'ARITI  (Ivd^iToi)^  th«'  name  of  the  standing: 
army  iu  Arcadia,  which  was  formed  to  preserve 
the  mdependence  of  tlra  Arctdiao  towna,  when 
thej  became  united  as  one  state  after  the  defeat 
of  the  bpartana  at  Leuctra.  They  were  5000  in 
aaniber,  and  were  paid  by  the  state.  (Xen.  Hidl. 
Yil  4.  §  34,  vii.  6.  §  3  ;  Diod.  xv.  62,  67 ;  Hesych. 
a.  r.  4irop67troi  ;  Bejot,  in  Menu  d*  fAoad.  de* 
Innrrip.  xxxii.  p.  234  ;  Kellermann,  th  R»  MUUari 
Arnulum,  p.  44  :  Wachniath, IfeBsn.  JIMnMa/fc. 
tel.  i.  p,  283,  2d  ed.) 

EPAU  LIA.  [iMatrimomlm.] 

EPEfTNACTAE  (Awawt/rroi),  a  class  of 
c5tt7ens  at  Sparta  who  nr?  said  to  have  been  the 
ofTvpriii^  ui  Khivi-a  and  lh»  widows  of  Spartan 
citizens.  Theoponipus  tells  us  (Adion.  Tli  p. 
271,  d)  thut  iti  tlif  >fi  sseriian  war,  in  conseqnenco 
of  the  great  losses  which  the  Spartans  sustained, 
Acj  aawM  the  widows  of  thooe  who  wwe  dnb 


KPUBBUS. 

to  helots,  and  that  these  helots  were  admitted  t» 
the  dtiacnahip  under  the  name  of  iLwtvmmrrmL 
IHodom  (Mai,  Etc  V<U.  p.  1 0)  also  cadis  the  par* 
tisnns  of  Phalanthus  /rcvMurrotl.  [PAKTHK^aAX-] 
(Thirlwall,  HuL  </Gnm,y9L  L  ^  369 i  MMOa:. 
Lhjr.  ili.  3.  §5.) 

EPHEBE'UM.  [GTMMAnoBr.1 

FPflE'BUS  (f^«oi).  the  rame  r>f  an  Atb^-nian 
youth  after  be  had  attained  thea^  oi  18.  ^PoUax. 
riiL  106  %  Harpomt  s.  «i  'IwttiTea  "Htinal 
The  state  of  i^nfifla  lasted  for  two  y<^ar>,  tm  dre 
young  men  hod  attained  the  age  of  211,  whes  ua^ 
becme  nm,  and  wnv  xlnillod  to  elMfV  ^0 
rights  and  dutie?  of  a  citizen,  for  which  the  law 
did  not  prescribe  a  more  advanced  asre:.     TkK  the 
young  men,  when  they  became  f^vy^oi,  did  ant  ir- 
ceive  all  the  privih'<:eo  of  full  citizens,  i«  admitted 
on  all  hands  ;  hut  troin  the  ai<ierti'>n  of  Pollux  ao'l 
Harpocralioii,  who  &XaXc  xlmi  their  oaoies  were  r-*-: 
entered  in  the  lexiarckic  rrgistera  ontfl  ha^ 
coniith  ted  their  20ih  year,  tliat  is  to  «»t.  until  ti»?v 
had  gone  tbniugh  the  period  uf  i'pri^timj  it  wouig 
seem  that  thej  wore  not  looked  npon  oo  ciltiocBi  m 
long  as  they  were  t<p^€ot^  and  that  ronsr-qoeBthr 
they  oijoyed  oone  of  the  priril^ea  of  fuil  citiaefa. 
But  we  hovo  MiUcMnt  ^fovnd  wot  Iwlievnip^  thot 
the  names  of  young  men  at  the  time  thev  brcsurr 
l^irfot,  wen,'  entered  as  citizens  in  the  1<  liofiiiM 
registers,  for  Lyrttrgiu  (c.  Ltoermt.  p.  IS9)  IMCO  Ae 
expressions  (fp-nSoyyiyyfa&iuaBd  tis  rh  hsif^tmpx""' 
ypafifjLoruov  iyypdipfer&ai  as  synanytnoua.  T&f 
stnt<*tnent  of  Ilarpocration  and  Photiaa  is  tbereA«r 
probably  MthtRg  but  a  £alse  inference  from  the  Cut. 
that  ymmpmen  before  the  completion  of  ih^'.t  '?Olh 
yeivr  were  not  allowed  to  take  aii  active  pati  ut,  tte 
public  assembly  ;  or  it  may  be,  that  it  arooe  oot  of 
the  law  which,  as  S<ht»marin  (Dr  Cowit  p.  71. 
tnuiii.)  interprets  it,  prescribed  that  no  At  Tut  in 
shoidd  heenraUed  in  the  lexiardiie  rrgisttia  beihtt 
the  attainment  of  the  IfSth,  or  after  the  complctioa 
of  the  20th  year  [Uucimasia.]    Froui  the  oatka 
of  Demoithenes  against  Aphobua  (p.  814,  fte. ; 
conij«ire  e.  fjin-tor.  p.  8<i8),  we  see  that  !v>a»c  of 
the  privileges  of  citizens  were  coo£en«d  upon  youo^ 
men  on  bcvanii^  f^iyCw;  PHaooftoaeo  hiownl^at 
the  age  of  18,  entered  upon  his  patrinonj',  ad 
brought  an  action  against  his  goardiona  ;  r>m>  Mao- 
titheus  (Demosth.  e.  Boeot.  D«  £Me^  p.  1(M>^>  re- 
ktes  that  he  married  at  the  l|go  of  1 8  ;  aad  l3mm 
hcx»  are  stated  in  such  a  manner  that 
infer  that  their  occurrence  had  nothing*  extm- 
ordiaorjr,  bat  woo  m.  otmitoiwio  wilk  no  omiI 
custom. 

Before  a  youth  was  enrolled  amon^  the  ephcbi, 
ho  had  to  ondcigo  %  itiaftmria^  the  object  of  which 
w-n«  partly  to  ascertain  whether  ho  was  the  *>n  i  f 
Athenian  cittaMM,  or  adopted  bj  o  citiseti,  aad 
partly  whether  hli  ho^r  waa  wimamOf  developed 
and  strong  to  underUike  the  duties  which  now  de- 
volved upoQ  him.  (Aristoptu  Ve^,         with  the 
SehoL  ;  Dwiooth.  e.  Ometor.  p.  868  ;  Xen.  Dt  Rep. 
AtA.  c.  3.  §  4 :  Plato,  OUo,  p.  51,  with  Stall- 
bourn  "a  note  p.  174.  Eng.  transl.)  Schdmann  (Lr^ 
believes  that  this  SonrtftotrCa  only  applied  toacphBi», 
but  Aristophanes  and  Pklo  mention  it  in  aoch  o 
general  way,  that  there  seeros  to  be  tio  trroond  fctr 
such  a  supposition.  Afttf  the  hoi€tfteurm  the  yonof 
men  received  in  the  NMnUy  •  ihSeld  and  a  lance 
(  Aribtot.   tip.  Tfiirpocraf.   jr.  r.   Aoffj^ta/rfc)  ;  hjt 
those  whose  Others  bad  fallen  in  the  defence  of 
tholt  ouujitiTi  foooifod  •  oonntelt  wA  of  ntiMOf 
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ii *ic  Aalre.  (Af^cliin.  c.  Ct,rsJf,l.  p.  75,  e<L Stq>h. ;  ! 
fhib^mtntT.  jk.  249,  with  StallUoum's  note.)  It 
Kou  to  have  b«<m  on  this  occasion  that  the 
ifvfM  took  an  <jaih  in  the  teropic  of  Art«roit 
ArlauTM  (DemrHth.  /v  f  \ils.  Leg.  p.  436  ;  Pollux, 
106),  br  wiikh  ihci,  pledged  tnomselves  o«vcr 
li  ^kgnoe  tWo^  arfns  or  to  desert  their  camadet  ; 
tr  ^^^)t  to  thr  lost  in  the  defence  of  their  cmnitn% 
Hi  ^ursuiii  hearths  ;  to  leaTe  their  cotintry  not  in 
•  vtfse  bat  in  a  hwWr  alMl*  than  Ihejr  tmnd  H ; 
tT-oUy  the  magistrnT^s  and  the  laws  ;  to  resist  all 
atteaipts  to  siiUn«lt  tb«  iustitotions  of  Attica,  and 
htitt  to  itoptu  iSkm  religion  of  their  CwdMiers. 

TU'-  i.  leninitv  took  place  tuwarda  the  close  (if  the 
1^  and  the  fcstiro  acaaon  bore 

Aaneeri^itt.    (lMe«a»  HiifpolbA  c;98 ; 
hnaosih.  c.  f^x^ar.  p,  10^^2.)    The  external  dis- 
ftKUiQ  of  the  t^ntSoi  consisted  in  the  x^^^'  and 
fte  9hmm,    ( Hematerhuis,  ad  PoUuc  x.  1 64 . ) 
Ihrsag^  the  two  venn  of  the  jfufsfa,  which  maj 
oiDudcTod  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  in  arms, 
mA  m  which  the  yoang  men  prepared  themselves  tor 
bigfcer  duties  at  fell  dtiBCD^  tbqr  wan  gen^ 
tillr  %eat  \v.to  iVie  country,  under  the  name  of 
r*sirnKoi^  to  keep  watch  in  the  towns  and  for- 
on  the  coast  and  frontier,  and  to  perform 
<<li<T  duties  which  might  Ix^  tiocifes-nrv  for  the  pro- 
•^iwii  of  Attica.  (FoUux,  riiL  lOti ;  Photius,  «.  «>. 
0^«**f :  Plato,  Dt  U.,.  vi.  p.  760,  c.)    [L,  S.] 
EPUEGE-SIS  (i^vcis),  LKm.kims.] 

SLA  {4^4ataV  a  great  pane^ria  of  the 
at  Ef^Msoa,  tbe  ancient  capital  of  the 
hzhvi,  h  Alia.    It  waa  held  erety  ymr,  and  had, 
^  ^  panegjTeis,  a  twofold  chnracter,  that  of  a 
^■■i  rf  political  union  aiiioug  the  Greeks  of  the 
'•ain  are,  and  that  of  a  cmmnon  worship  of  the 
f-fi^mn  Artemis.    (Dionrs.  Hal.  Anttij.  Rom.  iv. 
^       ed.  Stlbnrg  ;  Stra'bo,  xir.  p.  6^9.)  The 
K{><»nta  continued  to  be  held  in  tlia  tOM  «F  Tha- 
cjdiiies  and  Stribo,  and  the  former  cnmpares  it 
(in.  104)  to  the   ancient  pancgyhs  ot  Delos 
(DiLu],  where  a  great  minher  of  tha  loniattt 
»«Mnbied  with  ib.-ir  wives  aiid  children.  Pr 
^«ttiQg  the  paniculoni  of  Us  celebnUion,  we  onlv 
»^  that  it  waa  aoeonpatiied  with  amdi  ndrth 
v\i  fr.vtltjj,  and  that  mystical  jucrificoa  woro  of- 
to  ths  Ephesian  goddess.  (Strabo, /L  c)  That 
fMa  aid  cantests  formed  likewise  a  chief  part  of 
' w.kianjijej  is  clear  from  Heeychius  (*.  r.),  who 
^*      Ephesia  an  hywv  hrtpan^s.  (Compuro 
2. 1  4  ;  Miilkr,  iMr.  ii     §  U  ;  Bockh, 
f^T*.  /Mcript  ii,  o.  2909.) 

Ftmh  tVit  TOanner  in  which  Thucydldcs  and 
«bo  jpttJc  of  the  Ephesia,  it  seems  tliat  it  was 
FHitf^rrM  of  loiiia  Iwiians,  perhaps  of  those 
^  ^T*d  in  Ephf  6^118   itself  and  its  vicinity, 
•f^crdtdes  teems  to  indicate  this  by  companiig  it 
the  Dclian  panegyris,  which  fikewiae  con- 
«tily  of  thL»  loiiiuiis  of  the  islaiulB  near 
2^  ♦  wi  Soabo,  who  calls  the  great  national 
'■W'ti  4f  aO  tba  loniaas  in  the  Panioninm  the 
'•'Hi  T3»-f<,^4,  ^f^p  'IiSiw,  appli«-8  to  the  Ejihi-sia 
""•Hy  the  name  wcw^Tvpjf.    It  may,  however, 
'tilted  eter  since  the  time  when  Ephcsus  was 
*'Ji*^'^  i  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia.     [L.  S.J 
J^PHKjsIS  fr<.#<rn).    ( Appellatio.] 
tPHESTUIb  {i^tarpli).  [AMicTirs.] 
]  PHETAR  (^^^«),  the  luinu'  of  certain 
jyp*    Alhcriii.    They  wen*  fifty -one  in  nunil.r  r, 
j***! frum  noble  families  {ifn<rrn>^p  aip*6tPT*%)^ 
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trllunial  of  grent  antiquity,  so  nmch  so,  indeed* 
that  PoUox  (viiL  125),  ascribed  their  institution  to 
Draco ;  moreovex,  if  we  can  depend  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Plutarch  (.W/.a,  c  19),  ono  of  Soloo^ 
laws  (4|or«j)  spiaks  of  t!i<»  conrt«  of  tlio  Kphptaf 
and  Areiopagtu  as  cc>-eKist*fnt  before  tbe  time  nf 
that  legislator.    Again,  we  are  told  bj  Polhix 
(I.  c.\  the  Ephetiic  ifonncrly  sat  in  ono  or  other  of 
tbe  fire  courts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
eaniea  they  had  to  try.   In  htctorical  timet,  how* 
ever,  they  sat  in  ^(/r  only,  called  pespf  ctivcly  the 
court  by  the  Pallodiiun  (t^  ^lIlaAAaSi^),  bj  the 
Delphinium  {rh  M  A«A<^iWy),  by  the  Prytan^imi 
(tJ>       TlpvTavfltf"),  ai)d  the  coiut  at  Phrcatlo  or 
Zea  (rb  iv  ^pcarrot).    At  the  liwt  of  these  courts 
they  tried  caiea  of  nnfaitentional,  at  the  second,  of 
intentitM^  but  justifiable  homicide,  such  as  slay* 
int»  another  in  self  doftnc(%  taking  tho  life  of  an 
adulterer,  killing  a  tyrant  or  a  nightly  roblKT. 
(Plat  Leg.  iz.  p.  874.)   At  the  Prytaneium,  by  a 
stran'_'<'  rn«.tom,  somewhat  analopmig  to  the  imjio-ii- 
tion  ot  a  deodand,  they  passed  sentence  upon  the 
iattniiiient  of  mtirder  when  tte  perpetraUa*  of  tho 
act  was  not  kno'v^-n.    In  the  cnnrt  at  Phrcattn,  on 
the  sea-shore  at  the  Pciraceus,  tbev  tried  such  per- 
■oat  aa  wero  ehaiifad  with  wilftif  murder  during 
a  toinpomry  exile  for  unintentional  honiiclile.  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  a  defendant  pleaded  bis  caui>c  on 
board  ship  (t^t  y^s  fri^  hefn6iitvos),  the  judges 
sitting  close  by  him  on  shore.    (Dem.  c.  Aristocr. 
p.  644.)    Now  we  know  that  the  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  wilful  murder  was  by  Solents  laws  entrusted 
to  the  court  of  the  Areiopagtu,  which  is  mentioned 
by  DiMno5then«  8  (/.  c.)  in  connection  witli  the  four 
courts  in  which  the  Ephetac  &aL  Moreover,  Draco, 
in  his  77fr.s/Ai,  spoke  of  the  Epketae  atUg,  though 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areinpapis  in  cases  of 
murder  is  admitted  to  have  been  ot  great  antiquity. 
Hanee  MOller  (EummU*  |)i5)  conjectures  that 
the  cmirt  of  the  Areiopagus  •vvni?  anciently  included 
in  the  fire  courts  of  the  £phetae,  and  infers,  more- 
OTcr,  the  early  exiatenee  of  a  Moate  at  Athenit 
resembling  the  Gerousia  at  Sj)arta,  and  invested 
with  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  homicides  (Thiil- 
wall,  JSRit^O'iiwaea,  vol.il  pi.  41.)  The  name  of 
Ephctae  given  to  the  mombers  of  this  council  was, 
as  be  conceives,  rather  derived  from  their  granting 
a  licence  to  avenge  blood  (o/  i^tuai  rif  hvipo^v^ 
rhv  iofUftiKimip)  than  thdr  being  apf>eialed  to,  or 
from  the  tmn.Hfor  to  them  of  a  jurisdiction  which 
before  tbe  time  of  Draco  had  belonged  to  the 
kings.   (PoUns,  L  e.)    If  this  hypothena  be  tma, 
it  liccomcs  a  question,  why  and  when  was  this 
separation  of  the  courts  ntade?    On  this  subject 
Milller  adds,  that  when  an  act  of  homicide  was 
not  punished  by  death  or  perpetual  banishment, 
the  perpetrator  had  to  receive  expiation.  [Exai- 
tfinf.]   Now  the  atonement  for  blood  and  the 
purification  of  a  shedder  of  blood  came  under  the 
sacred  law  of  Athens,  the  knowledge  of  which  waa 
confined  to  tbe  old  nobility,  even  afttr  tbey  had 
lost  their  political  power.    [Kxkgktak.]  Con- 
sequently tnc  administration  of  tbe  rights  of  ex- 
piation could  not  be  taken  away  from  them,  and 
none  but  an  aristocratical  court  like  that  of  tbe 
Ephctae  would  bo  conipK-tent  to  grant  permiwion 
of  ejspialion  for  humlcide,  and  tu  preside  over  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  it.    Aeeordingly,  tliat 
court  retained  the  rit;ht  if  d^rK-nn  in  nctioiiH  for 
manslaughter,  in  whicit  a  icuiucrary  dight  wits 
fioUowcd  bj  expiation,  and  alao  m  ceaee  of  jnatifi- 
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able  homicide,  whether  from  the  •imilority  of  the 
ktler  (tt  Kfitrdt  die  guilt  of  the  perpetrator)  tn 
acts  of  accidental  homicide,  or  as  requiring  a  like 
expiation.  (PUt.  L»g.  iz.  pp.  864,  875.)  For 
acta  of  wilAil  nurdcr,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
punisham  WM  diher  death  or  Anfvyfa,  and 
thcnrfore  no  expiation  (»tel0a/xr<i)  was  connected 
with  the  adminiitration  of  justice  in  tui  h  cniM-K, 
•0  that  ther(>  could  be  no  objection  n^inst  their 
beinu'  tried  hy  the  court  of  the  Art  injin^'iis,  thoiij^h 
iti  membcn  did  not  of  aeocetitj  belung  lo  the  old 


Such  briefly  are  tli-^  ri>r«on«  which  MUller 
alleges  in  supiiort  of  this  h^potheeisi,  and  if  they 
an  valid  tbere  can  be  litde  donbt  tint  tiie  separa- 
tion alluded  to  \v;u  f  fTt  ct.  d  when  tba  Athenian 
nobility  lost  their  supri-niacy  in  tha  itate,  and  a 
timoeraej  or  ariitDcracy  of  weallli  arai  wlntitBtad 
for  an  aristocracy  of  birth.  Thil|WilWidlkB9WB» 
happened  in  the  time  of  Sobm. 

LmUj,  we  may  remark,  that  the  comparatively 
nuaiiaftaiit  and  antiquated  duties  of  the  Ephetae 
•ofBciently  explain  the  utatement  in  PoIUix  (/.  c.\ 
that  their  court  gradually  lost  all  respect,  and  be- 
came at  last  an  object  of  ridicule.  [R.  W.] 

a  saddle.  Although  the  Greeks  occasionally  rode 
without  any  saddle  (Jht\  tfwAoS  %rma^  Xenoph.  Dt 
He  Eqvcf.  vii.  5),  yet  they  commonly  used  one, 
and  from  them  the  name,  together  with  the  thing, 
wai  borrowed  by  the  RMoaitt.  {Vtn.  D*  He  Hmat, 
ii.  7  ;  Caos.  li.  G.  ir.  2;  Hor.  E/nst.  i.  14.  4."?  ; 
Oellius,  T.  6w)  It  hat  indeed  been  asserted,  that 
the  UM  of  Mddhse  waa  mknowii  imt3  the  feoith 
century  of  our  rra.  H  it  :  /rot,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  the  histoiy  ol  carria^  (voL  iu  c  26), 
hai  ehovn,  bodi  from  the  feeaal  pKtice  of  the 
^yptians  and  other  Oriental  natmu,  from  the 
uictnrcs  preserved  on  the  walls  of  houses  at  Ilemi- 
lancum,  and  from  the  expressions  employed  by  J. 
'  ether  antbon,  that  the  teim  **eiJiip. 
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pium  ^  denoted  not  a  mere  horM-doth,  a  dtia,  «i 
a  flexible  ooming  of  any  kind,  but  a  MiMh  twj 

or  frune  of  wood,  which,  after  being  fiQed  with  % 
stutbng  of  wool  <a  cloth,  was  covered  with 
roaterkds,and  fiuteoed  by  means  of  a  girth  (omh 
teas,  aoaa)  upon  the  back  of  the  ajiimaL  the 
anriont  laddb'S  appear,  indeed,  to  hare  Wu  thus 
tar  ditTi-ruiit  froui  ourn,  that  tlie  cover  *trrtchr4 
ufH>n  the  hard  firame  was  probably  of  stai^^  .<r 
jiaddfd  cinth  rather  than  leather,  aiid  tfuX  t'l^ 
saddle  was,  as  it  were,  a  cmbion  fitted  to  ise 
horsed  back.   Pendent  dethe  (rr^fifMrra,  Ms) 
were  always  attached  to  it  so  as  to  cover  the  ski?f 
of  the  animal ;  bat  it  was  not  jnoTtded  with  lur- 
nips.  At  m  mbetitate  fat  iSttt  «ee  ef  naawft  ik  ' 
horw^s,  more  particularly  in  Sfviin,  wi  re  tau^:  i 
kneel  at  the  word  of  oommaad,  when  their  ndm 
vbhed  to  neoBt  then.   See  Uie  pncediag  fifiR 
ften  an  antique  lamp  found  at  HercnlaaeBm.  snl 
ooropore  Strabo,  iii.  1.  pi.  436,  ed.  Sieb. ;  aadSuin 
lulicus,  X.  465. 

The  saddle  with  the  pendent  cloth i  ie  ahi  ca> 
hibited  in  the  annexed  eoin  of  Q.  fr-**^— f  I 


The  term  "  Ephippium  "  was  in  later  times  in 
part  supplanted  by  the  word  ^^aelia,"^  and  thesKn 
hp<  ( ifie  expreeiion  ** aeUa  eqneatria.**      fJ. T.) 

E  IMIORI  {"T/popoi).  MagUtrates  ralWr^ivi 
or  "Oveneen**  were  common  to  n^ar  y  Ih^r^ 
conititatione  hi  tfanee  of  remote  antiquity.  t}M>e 
and  the  mother  state  of  Thera  may  be  mcntjorifi 
OS  examples :  the  hitter  colonized  from  Laconia  ia 
early  ages,  and  where,  as  we  are  told,  the  epbMi 
were  iwwyvfioL,  i.  e.  gave  their  name  to  tbeir  rea: 
of  office.    (Hi  ratl.  Pont  4.)     The  ephoralty  tX 
Sparta  is  classed  by  llerudotus  (L  65)  among  tks 
institutions  of  Lycui)|rus.    Since,  however,  tb* 
t  phori  are  not  mentioned  in  the  oracle  which  eoo- 
tains  a  general  outline  of  the  constitutioD  avribod 
te  him  (mnt.  Xfew^i.  6),  we  may  bfer  thai  w 
new  powers  were  given  to  them  by  that  K-gislatnr, 
or  in  the  age  of  which  he  may  be  considered  tk 
representative.  Another  aeeovnt  leftn  the  iut)* 
tulion  of  the  Spartan  ephoralty  to  Thcopoopo* 
(b.  c  770—720),  who  is  said*  to  have  kiasM 
thn  ofiee  with  a  view  ef  Umitmg  the  mthon^tf 
the  kings,  and  to  have  justified  the  iunovatioa  \§ 
remarking  that   he  handed  down  the  tajA  pMV 
to  his  deaoendntt  Bune  dnnble,  beeraae  m  w 
diminished  it*  (Alielot.  Pofi^  v.  !>. )    U-  i^- 
consistency  of  thete  accounts  is  still  £arthef  ohb- 
plicated  by  a  speech  of  Cleomcnes  III.,  who  ill** 
presented  te  have  stated  (Plut  Orom.  10}  t]iat  th<; 
cphors  were  originally  appointed  by  the  kin^St" 
act  for  them  ui  a  judicial  capacity  {ir/>6iTirpt««>') 
diuring  their  absence  Irom  Sparta  in  the  first  Jtf<*>- 
•enian  war,  and  that  it  was  only  by  gra<3ual 
usurpations  that  these  new  niagibtrates  had  itsJ^ 
themselrefl  panunonnt  even  ever  the  kmg*  i^^' 
selves.   N"w.  accnrdin;:  to  some  authoritios  (Thirl- 
wall.  Hut.  of  ' Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  353),  Polydonu,  tbf 
coUeague  of  Theopompus,  and  one  of  tbe^^it^ 
under  whom  the  first  Slc*senian  war  (b-I"- 
723)  WM  completed,  aj^priated  a  yui  ^  ^ 
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lenilBgy  t»dra  ai^nieiitttiaii 

•I  the  nmber  of  portions  of  land  noMOMed  by  the 
ifgrtMM  —  an  angmentation  which  implies  an  in- 
onte  io  the  namber  of  Spomii  ciliatcua.  But  the 
qihnrs  u  v«  ahall  tee  hereafter,  were  the  repre- 
KktUirfS  <>f  the  wholi*  nation,  iuid  ffifrt'^'f-r'^,  rf  m 
rn|n  of  Thtopompuj  the  fnuichiac  at  jijiarta 
mi  omM  Id  a  new  clasa  of  dtben*  who  never- 
^«  irff  vM  pkcfd  «n  an  equality  with  the 
Hi  ;>&c»  {l-vouttoytsl^  the  ephors  would  tlieocefbr- 
mrd  Aaad  m  a  new  poaitioo  with  respect  to  tlw 
kic^  ficii  thf  councillor*  (o/  y4pom«s)  who  were 
<k«4  from  the  higher  ckaa.  Jii<veoYer,  it  is 
M  mproteUe  tlial,  dttria;  the  Bbsenee  of  the 
kJar,  tfii'  f  f  hnrs  u*uq)td,  or  had  conferred  U[»n 
tk(»,pftve»  which  did  not  onginaUy  belong  to 

m  Ihit,  fitOB  both  these  causes,  their 
itt.Tor.ty  nay  have  b»?en  so  far  altered  as  to  lead 
to  tijeopinioQ  that  the  creution  of  the  office,  and 
w  meffly  an  extension  of  lU  powers,  took  place 
tkr«mibe  nriga  of  Theopompus.  Again,  ms  Thirl- 
wd  •h«rT»^  "  if  the  extension  of  the  ephoi-alty 
iSieaaDKtid  with  the  admiiwioii  of  an  iiiferiur 
r.i*  of  citixens  to  the  franchise,  the  comparison 
»hicb  Cicero  (l)f  Leg.  iii.  7,  He  Ref.  ii.  33) 

hetwmt  the  ephoralty  and  the  Roman 
tteaMs  would  b«  more  applicable  than  ke  lun- 
irif  Mspect'-l,  and  Wdutd  throw  a  light  on  the 
^<^<<U]^  ooatnuitctiim  of  the  ephors  being  all- 
tkmgli  daaa  wlncli  ^Vf  noiw  espe- 
taTy  reffrvTited  cnjnved  onlv  a  limited  fnin- 
ej^ttt"  (UiU.  ^  Greeai^  toL  L  jiw  356,)    Bui  after 

larisns  aeeeM  wliieli  wv  tev*  bwo  eonsi. 
ilriog  Bi«t  !y  show  how  different  were  the  opi- 

sad  hov  little  hiatorical  the  staUnnents, 

tfce  crigin  of  the  ephoralty.  (MUller, 
^unou,  iil  c  7  i  and  aM  CUaton,  A.  tcL  L 
^A^ndix  6.) 

we  Aereff)re  proceed  to  iuvcstignte  thi  func- 
t^dudsothority  of  the  ephort  inhist  in  il  times, 
tm  abierriTijT  thnt  their  office,  considered  as 
*«Ni}trrpoiie  to  the  kiugs  aiid  council,  and  iii  tluit 
pcoiliar  to  i^parta  alone  of  the  Dorian  states, 
**aii  bsTe  ht^Ti  niiupi  ther  inconsistent  with  the 
•■^tan  ot  Lycurgtia,  and  that  ttcir  gradual 
|J"V**>ns  nd  cBcnnclnncat*  wen  ftcflitntwl  by 
|w  <8ii:r  and  indefinite  nature  of  their  duties. 
Tk.ir  iiuii.b«r,  fire,  apftean  to  have  been  always 
^  t  nni«,  and  was  imhably  oonnceted  with  tlie 
n- '  di r,j  „f  the  town  of  Sfuirta,  namely,  the 
™^  <*Ma<,  Limnae,  Mesoa,  Pitana,  C'ynosura,  and 
thf  [WA«  or  city  property  so  called,  around  which 
ihewr^  lay.  {PkiUdog,  Mmmmm,  toI.  il  p.  52.) 
*^2_»o»  ejected  from  and  by  the  {Kf)ple  (/f 
■"■"■''X  without  any  qualification  of  ape  or 
f«perty,  and  without  undergoing  any  scrutiny  (oi 
3'a*»T<i) ;  M  that,  as  Aristotlf  n-mark*  (  f'  l-t.  v. 
<  li  tbe  enjoyed  through  th«  m  a  jartiLijia 
tuB  in  the  highest  niagiatracy  of  the  state.  The 
f'f*  niude  of  thi-ir  <  hction  ih  not  known,  but 
AiWoUc  (te.)  ^leaks  of  it  as  being  veiy  puerile  : 

A^*"  ^  693)  dcaeribv  ^  office 

*»*rm  T%  itA7jf>wTT)j  8i/«i^»a.j,  words  which 
■ay  tf^y  to  a  want  of  a  directing  and  discrimin- 
^1  padpls  in  the  dceten,  witMvt  of  necessity 
5"?"'?  an  election  ly  lot  Thcv  entered  iijuui 
"■Rat  the  stitumoal solstice,  and  the  first  in  rank 

n  4      P»«  fc»  vnm  10  the  yoir,  whieb  was 
r  Kin,  in  all  civil  transactions.  (Mlillcr, 
^kTlZ'  *  '  '^   Their  meetings  were  held  in  the 
F*B6  osilduig  called  which  in  suiue  xe- 
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spects  rewmUed  the  Piytaaeiimi  at  Mum,  at 

being  the  place  where  fnreigners  and  ambassadors 
were  entertained,  and  where,  moreover,  the  ephon 
took  tlieir  meals  together.    (I*ivu>an.  iii.  11.  §2.) 

The  ephors  also  possessed  judicial  authority, 
on  which  subject  Aristotle  ( /'(  AV  iii  1>  n  ninrk'? 
that  they  decided  in  civil  suits  {biKai  to^v  ai//x£io- 
AalsNr),  and  generally  in  actions  of  great  im- 
portance {KfAc*<t»  firy6x<»»  frtViOi,  Polit.  ii.  6)  : 
whereas  the  couneil  presided  over  capital  crimes 
(Mmii  famm^  In  thia  amuigeraeat  wo  aee  an 
exemplification  of  a  practice  common  to  many  of 
the  ancient  Greek  states,  according  to  which  a 
criminal  jurisdietion  was  gmn  to  ooAti  of  ari** 
totnilic  composition,  while  civil  actions  were  de- 
cided by  popular  tribunals.  [Compue  Epuktas 
and  ARKiorAOUS.]  But  with  thia  avil  jurisdictMRi 
was  united  a  censorial  authority,  such  as  was  pos- 
»es5ed  by  the  ephors  at  Cyrcne :  for  example,  the 
ephors  puiUBhed  a  man  for  having  brought  money 
Into  the  state  (Pint.  Ltfsun.  19),  aitd  others  for  in- 
dolence. ( Schol.  ad  Tktuyd.  L  84.)  We  are  told 
al^o,  that  tiiey  inspected  the  clothing  and  the  bed- 
ding of  tiie  young  men.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  fifiO.) 
Moreover,  something  like  a  sup'rintcndence  over 
the  laws  and  their  execution  is  implied  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  edict,  which  they  pubmhcd  onantering 
u{K>n  their  office,  ordering  the  citizens  **  to  shnvn 
the  upper  lip  (jiiaraita),  i.  si  to  be  submissive,  and 
to  obey  tho  Mwi.**  Now  th«  tymholieal  and  ardude 
character  of  this  exjiresiion  gec-nis  to  prove  that  tho 
ephors  exercised  such  a  general  supcrinteudenco 
mm  very  early  times,  aad'thaio  can  be  no  doubt 

that  in  the  hands  of  able  men,  it  would  alonti 
prove  an  instrument  of  unlimited  powei;'*  (Thirl- 
waU,  Hi^  of  Greecty  vol.  i.  p.  355.) 

Their  jurisdiction  and  power  were  still  fiurtber 
inereaw'd  by  t)if  privilege  of  instituting  scrutinies 
{iioQvvai)  wu>  the  conduct  of  all  the  lua^i^txutes, 
on  whiek  AriMotle  iPUU.  il  6.  §  17)  observes  that 
it  wns  n  vfrv  trrf^nt  L'ift  tn  the  t.-phoraIty  (toGto  84 
TTf  /^opcta  ^«7a  A<ov  bw^v).  Nor  were  thepr 
obliged  to  wait  till  amagiitrate  had  completed  his 
tenn  of  office,  sire  -,  oven  before  its  tennir.  it-An, 
they  might  exercise  the  privilege  of  deposition 
(XoLZtaH^XsM;  viil4.>  Even  the  kiaga  them- 
selves could  be  brought  before  their  tribunal  (as 
Cleomeues  was  fur  bribeiy,  8«|>o8oicia,  Herod,  vi. 
82),  though  they  were  not  obliged  to  answer  a 
iiumrnons  to  apfn-ar  there,  till  It  had  been  rejKated 
three  times.  (Ptut  C/ram.  10.)  lit  extxeme  cases, 
the  ephors  wete  also  competent  to  by  an  aeeuMition 
agamst  the  kings  as  well  as  the  other  magistrates, 
and  briiT;r  them  to  a  capitxil  trbl  before  the  great 
court  of  justice.  (Xen.  /.  c.  ;  licrod.  vU  85.) 
If  they  hK\  as  jud^'es  themselves,  they  WOO  only 
able,  accordiiii:  to  Miiller,  to  Impose  a  fine,  and 
compel  immciiiate  payineut  ;  but  they  w  ere  not  in 
any  case,  great  as  was  their  judicial  authority, 
bound  by  a  wcitlcaoodeof  lawi.  (Axistot. /'ott. 
ii.  6.) 

la  hiler  timee  Ao  power  of  die  cpbm  waa 

greatly  inrmised  ;  and  this  increa.'ie  appears  to 
have  been  principally  owing  to  the  ^t,  that  they 
put  tbemsehres  in  eottnectien  with  the  amembly  of 
the  }>eoplc,  convened  Its  meetings,  laid  mra.sures 
before  it,  and  were  oomtitutcd  its  agents  and  re- 
pfcgentaUTesi  Whe^  thb  conoeetion  anMo  ii 
matter  of  conjivture  ;  some  refer  the  origin  of  it  to 
Asteropiia,  one  of  the  first  cphnrs  to  whom  the  cx- 
tcusiou  of  the  powers  of  the  cj^umlty  ia  aaocibedf 
a  ■ 
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tnne  <d  '1  h«ofM«nptii ;  prsboblr  umbi  il  c  ^p60. 
Tb«t  it  vai  Dot  kooim  La  taiij  time*  mffxan  fion 
Uk«  ciKiimttiiMe  that  thit  two  ofdinaDctft  ti  the 
arad«  at  Ddphi,  whkh  Rgubted  the  aaHmUy  «f 
tiht  pMple*  made  do  BKOtioo  of  the  fnactiaaa  «f  the 
ctikort.    (Thiriwill,  iroL  L  p.  Si«.>    It  u  dw, 

hi*'  •  :  :\.  \  ^  c  :.  r 

gat.-, 
thn-.  : 

iJb^'  .  ..  r  ;  .  /  -■  °  r^^"i<*  '.t:  !^v'  ''.-r. ■■  .\-' 
eon:    :    .    ■■■  -  '/  tr.i i  :  •> 

witii  i..t^,»-;j  a;i.ua»a4or»  v^imxl  .x-  !■  ■  ; 
miMed  tbem  Erots  th«  tble  (Xen.  :L  1 3.  f  !  9) ; 
di-cvied  upoo  the  gwreniinent  of  r!^>  :  1  at  cities 
(Xeru  fItiL  uL4.  §2)  trabicribec  n  •■•<  ■  }>resra«> 
nf  otherpenoiiatotrc«tictorpe«c{ThQcjd.  T.  1!'  , 
and  in  the  time  «f  war  lent  out  tn>ofM  when  tlx  y 
thought  De<-/ft«arr.  (HwxL  it.  7.)  In  «n  these 
rvipar''.'f^  the  ephon  ncifi  kt  thf  r  r-'  -  r  li:':-.  >  'if 
.-.d  the  agcnu  of  i'  i.::  .^i  .  .■  ;_v, 
ixn.f:  ..-      '  ''le  *rp<-'rl;f''  -.;.!;■•,     'J  i.'  ir  aa- 

tWttT  i::  <■•■■-  r.  -..  .  :  l".  :  ther  Dloit-:.-.' ■:  ■.]., 
^..■•.•^•i:  .1  -  .  ■    7-7.  ,  :,:r';.-,-,i 

I  ,.r  V  ti:  ■  J.  .r  >  -  -  r  _■■  ;  ■  I;.'.  >.!.■■ 
i>  -i.iioi  iroTO  liicra  irjtructiijru  li^'*  in  act  ;  icnt 
luck  to  tlicm  for  friah  in-<st^uctio^^  were  retrained 
by  ihcm  ihrmtKh  the  aitrnidnnce  of  estraordinai; 
plcni(Kitciitian<.t,  v.  < t<<  lecalled  hj  mnuii  of  the 
si-ytalpt  laiiimoitcd  hcfare  a  judical  tribunal,  and 
their  6r*t  Jutr  tfvpt  mum  »i«  to  rigit  the  office 
of  the  epW*.**  (Mull  r.  Dor.  Tol.  i;.  •,  .  I  J7  i 
Another  iiHkin?  prrwif  of  this  n?prei«u  i:  im.'  l 
ract.  r  -  \.y  \  -  .  .^)hon  {Lk  Itep.  Lj  \  I  >  >. 
nho  ii.;'iriiU  i.-.         : i."  .irtini,'  s^'-.  iK  'a.i 

of  llie  »tOte  (uTi  ,1  T i   ri'^viS',  1  l";  iIm- 

king*  cfCfT  in'..;:;'.i  a-a  >.%\':\.  \  s-  the  r 

Imuiid  lliciiiit'lv.  B  M  rjlc  mrurJir:^  l  ■  i.n  ;  \\\.  \  . 
'.''ri.  fr  r  torn  f  r  to'.*,  the  (•late  engaged,  tlirouk'b 
I'    '     'Tt^  tn  niiiirit^itn  unshaken  the  authority  of 
the  kiMgs,  if  they  adhered  lo  their  oath. 

It  ha«  been  said  that  the  cpfaon  entraoched  upon 
the  royal  authority  ;  in  t<y\\n»y  of  time  the  ki»^ 
became  completely  xmiii-r  xhnr  mn\vo\.  For  esr- 
amplc,  they  fi.i'.l  \i  -  il'ili:.  .  f  .w.  -J.:,,  Mil 

thf  Vi'irJ"  iKa-  .  ,,;  ■.rv:]i:  m  :■  -l,  y.  I.l;'. 

)!■  ■'•  i.iUTt'-r.t  '11  a:  1 til-  i;  ...  .'f';!  a;  r:.;i  _■■  I'li",- 
<■(  I'i  III  I'  k  i:  ;  111  ,  r,  as  -  a'r  !a|.i  li\ 
'1  M  .a  \  t;:,  =  ,.,  :  i,  |  .j  I  "i.  ih.-y  o.uJ  I  fvi  ri  i:ii|.nM>ii  llir 
tln-s-  ili.l  l',iii-aii  la-..  \\\-  k  al-a  at 
i:i         Im  Ii!  i!m'  Lk  j.  !  .'1mv.  i  ,i  liv  tn ai  i  |.''<>r> 

who  hvlonjied  to  ihi-  taaaicii  of  war  ;  the  three 
who  nmained  nt  h-me  ixteived  the  booty  in 
chaise,  and  pwid  it  into  the  iniotury,  whic':  na^  i 
ttndRr  the  mprrintendcncc  of  the  whoh*  Collr  j  „\ 
Kive.  But  the  cphorj  had  «nl!  aia.tli  r  :.r>  i.,Lii 
live,  haf.ofi  fri  n  H'-li'.'i'stH  t"inin'lfi"''i;'.  \\  i:a  'i  .  nai  l. a] 
t.  ai'..ii;ua  fl  '^.nxai-i;i  ijf  ill.'  ki:K-*.  ] 

1      I '5;'  /tu.'*' t  !'»■>     I,  IK  \H-  Ul'r  t'ijil, 
ii  »:>•'.  t  .  •H'l.'X  11 1,  lit  til  iiliiifrvt- 
t  I     :  '•  l^  a-^         a|  'ifarjin-..  nl  ri 
■  ca-  l/.'l  ■<■■■]  l'>  in-  il  ^'ly,  I  Lat  t  :,r 

.i-i!  VI  all  tfi««  kings,  who  wctv  ac- 
:lai;,'l  v  .,ii,-.r:r|..  i  I ('' i ji  thcir  fuiictiutii  UUtll  oo 
onwle  alluwi.*!  o(  their  restoration.  {Plut.  A^^, 
1 1.)  The  outward  sjrobob  of  supreme  authority 
were  aauimed  by  the  ephm^t  :  ai.i!  th^y  alone 
kept  tlioir  leau  while  the  k)ni:<  [vi-^nl  ;  wlieivti.*  it 
vrai  not  considenal  li,  ;  v.v  ih.'  i'.l_':aiv  i,'.  ih  -  kri.M 
10  rise  in  honoar  ui  luc  c^kura.    i^Xcu.  Ik  JUjt. 

Loe,  16,) 


<  Liif.i'iit  i  K.  Aci  KttyaBvi)  of  wilcmi  i-fl* 


1  (.1  .'  "I  . :  :l  t' 
'  *  ..."  ai  .'  .'h;  v.m:- 

t:.  ■\    I  'l'-"   II   ,  I, 

til.'  I,"av,"i'.,  ..;  ■ 

ralliii:'  iiii-l' 
f.'-i'!'.      r.'  fii,], 
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EPIBATAE. 
Tke  ji.'if-ii'.fi  wVii.:b,  as  we  hare  iWti, 
cohor-  'vt:  I  .i.d  at  S^iarta,  will  explain  aadjwti 
ttie  u^WiiiLui  of  .M  jll«r,     that  the  tph«tahf  v 
the  DoringdcMilttheiniEnleef  chs^iitl 
S{)«rfiueonttittMiaB,«Bd  fai  the  fad,  the  om 
its  disaeJBtioD.^    In  ooofinnstian  of  this  ojid 
we  may  eit*  the  a  .tbority  of  Aristotle,  ith  a 
»  : ' '.'r,  ".j.iii  tr.i:ii  t.'ir-  t  xci->jivi  .-i:ici       hit*  iifii 
.  T,iTiy-n\'%  \  of  t>.,-  epbor»,U»«  kiag.  arefroll  ; 
'.'.  ■■.■-.rt  ;!).';r.  <.57juaytiyw\  and  eveut-jaLij  t 
..  n  :::Mit  !» f.irirp  a  democncy  imtMii  uf  ) 
a;  .'^:  L.-j^  V.    'I  tiiar  relaxed  and  disulub  ma^ 
iik;  loo  (,arryt*>i7  Sioira),  be  add*,  wai  cai.tarr 
tbe  spirit  of  ibe  rrMi..titution  ;  and  we  may  tcui. 
that  it  was «ac  of  the  cplMfa,  E|>ttad^af,  wkii 
carried  thrash  iha  h»  pctMittoig  a  6m  irM 
..>!  pnijit  rty  t»  cMMimfaatMBof  thennkiii 
III'  L_vcur..'j<.  tij  wbick  aa  aqaaltlawa  lie  m 
uuui  b-rniijrv'  wn*  v  cured  to  all  the  dliiMu. 

Tile  c!i:iiii:'--.  iniii  cd,  to  which  Ari»lotie  tlLii: 
li:;,.,-.t  li.'iM-  :i  di'.-cribf>i  aj*  n  transiti'ili  b^nt 
.i.-.;i'.i'-iL-y  tn  an  (..ai^Brc^iv  ;  far  wc  It&d  tij:  i 

l;iii  .•■  t  t::i.  <'(;hort,  iiisti-:nl  of  bcint  c« 

.■■■^oti,  II'.'. .iTL.'.  Iv  supported  oiignrchical  (ticnpj 
a'.;1  ii.'Lvilf  'I'.:i- case  of  Cinadon,  ac  X"!),  j 
mn  iQstanoe  of  tliis  ;  and  the  &ct  is  appamd;  i 
inoo&iittcnt  witi  tin  ir  being  rcprcscntatitet  nci| 
wholo  oonnHuait/t  and  as  muck  to  of  lis  bK 
(ihrajMfom)  aa  of  tbe  kigbtf  (Ipmm)  diB  i 
dtisens,  that  Wttchnonth  siq>potes  thtli^fra 
and  by  whcmt  tlie  <  phurs  were  choseo,  to  BMlk 
l^  h■a^'  !....iy  oi  J  r  .1    •»■■! cir  jMtriciaa  ciUKT.*  ^'f 

the  iLiri 
el. '>■!,'.; 

I. lit  itvl!  iiirir-)!..il.le,  and  would  go  btr  us  fipli- 
a  i^T  M  <Ii;Ik  i.ky  ;  liut  any  analytis  of  tie  un- 
III.  aiH  iliu;  iii.iv  li."  :.r^ed  for  and  a^piinst  it  i»  i-iv- 
elii't  .:  I.v  ..ur  liiMitA.  (See  ThirfirtU,  »i 
p.  37 VVr  only  add  that  the  aph«n  beow a 
last  tbDititij^hly  identiiied  with  all  •ivaiil!i*t*d» 
exteniioQ  of  popular  pmSegtt, 

For  this  and  other  reeaeas,  vtaa  J>ga 
CIi:-MnrtM«  undertook  to  mtorc  the  <H 
t'l  II,  it  -.v::*  n^feftsnry  fnr  them  to  otertl»»tl» 
V  I'imni!:  V,  a;al  lU'i-jniiiigly  C'-.'^muea'S  riafikrt^ 

.  i.l...r<  I  ;r  iHtf  Uue  Ihjtug,  and  aboJi»ljcd  thf  mli* 
^  I':  V.      » ;  H  twM,  bawam,  miarod  enif  \k 

lie    a-,.  fk.W.| 

i:l'i  ItA  I  AH  ((V<#aToi),  ry  iT  mtr.>» 
ill  |K'lllt.-il  t.)  (i.'telll  i  the  res»cl«  in  tlw  AtirtiH* 
iiavy,  ueii-  .a  lin-ly  (iistinct  from  the  tu«r»fVlild 

also  from  the  laxj.!  &i>ldien,  aach  aa  iwyiiWwi  H* 
tasta,  and  eai-alry.    (Xen.  JiiA  1 1  f  ^' 
S  It  i  Har|MeniL  and  Ue^ch.  a.  «)  h*f(*^ 
that  the  nrdinary  number  of  epJbalae  <■  bj*'.* 

tnieiiir  ■.v:i»  tell.     l)r.  AriLaUl  i  I'l  E 
r.'In:llk^  tlmt  l«v  ni-i] tiring  Tiiuc  lilSj  iriih<tSI. 

\u.'  raal  tljr.f  liiirjdrcd  cpihatae  »•  ih' t"}''" 
nu  t.t  <-i  ihiity  slil|i^  and  ul«o  by  cwitpuTita: u- '"• 
vMt'i  i.-.         ue  iiiid  four  hundred  si  tb*  ta'!'''- 
nieiit  I'f  t'.rty  ahipn  ;  aud  the  saiM  prop**'"'"  * 
■-■u\\\  Ir      a  ia.;ii|kU'l!..JU  of  iv.  76  witJl  t  "''' 
Thucydidej  ti.  42,  wa  fiad  seven  hundred  rpio^ 
for  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  tUpiiSiityaf  wliltK 
equipped  in  the  aidJnii;^  nw  and  iMtf  ^ 
on  board.  In  conaeqnenee  of  the  BMalafrfk*?' 
amied  men  /«  roZ  KaroXtfyov  an  dieei|taiia^ 
tfi"  .\tln'!iiaiiv  anpiMr  to  have  redocsd  A* 
lit  r.  ','iil;ir  ''piUitiK'  fiKf  n  ten  til  <ierdL  TbfSSJJ* 
iA  Icny  «^iUtia*i  to  a  Hhin  nieulioatd  by  ll'f"*' 

(Ti  15),  Dr.  Anuld  jnMly  icn^  (14 
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kfi  «»  ^0  oriier  Mate  of  OtmIc  dkvii!  faetiei,| 

w4«B  fictary  depended  more  on  the  number  and 
pr^wMi  «f  the  aoidien  on  board  tlian  on  tbe 
eaaasstres  of  the  seamen  (Thac  L  49)  ;  and  it  was 
■  this  v>  n-  yma  thai  the  Athenians  improred  the 
ivitea,  hy  dfcnasi;i;j  tlie  tiumbcr  of  i-riSdrai,  and 
rolrii^'  uL  the  otun:  skiiiul  mauag^miut  ol  iheir 

Tbe  e[  i{aL■u^  -nr-re  usuAlly  tikon  from  tlic 
T!irtc«,  of  iuunh  ctaaa  ot  Athenian  ciiU'-'Uii 
fl  Auc  TL  42) ;  bat  on  one  orcirion,  in  a  season 
i*  i-rifjrcliory  dan^-r,  the  cltizons  of  the  hl^licr 
iiim     KttToKdymt)  vere  comfelied  to  lerve  as 

Tlie  terra  is  s<>rr>otIme«  also  npj)l:c>l  hy  tlie  Ro- 
vnten  to  the  marines  Hiirt.  de  iklL  AU*. 
II, dtJML  Jfiie.  63)  ;  bat  they  afe  ntoie  tmally 
Qiied  (icuniixni  milUa.  The  latter  term,  however, 
a  SIM  ai^lied  to  the  rower*  or  sailors  as  well  as 
tie  MiiiiLJ  {doMtiariortm  rrmigio  ve&iy  Tac  Atm. 
liT.  4^. 

O'lBLK'MA  (llllSkrjart^.     f  AMICTt'<!.1 

ii'I  BOLK  (4»*5(.iAt/  ),  a  tiao  iiuposttl  by  a. 
■WifeMi^  or  other  official  person  or  body,  for  a 
K»iiem-^«v^r.  The  various  magistrnt'*'*  Athoiis 
Lui  (fsiett  in  hisowu  depnrtment)  a  suiuiuary  {m  muI 
ynimimx  t.«.  for  certain  offaaeea  ihcy  ini-ht 
vAiiA  a  ptr\!nian-  mulct  or  fine,  not  exceeding  a 
f'j.ai  siaount;  if  the  offender  deserved  further 
P«it  iliQieiit,  it  was  Huar  inXj  to  tiring  kirn  httan 
ajmii  ii,  Iril.vinal.  Thus,  in  case  of  an  Injtiry  d  i  n 
<<ptiaos  or  hcireitse«,  tbe  archon  might  fine  the 
IBtin,  or  (if  the  injury  wen  of  a  aenoiu  natnn) 
tnr.j  I'u  m  Wfi.re  the  court  of  Ileliaca.  (Dem. 
«.  AAioui  p.  1076.)   Upon  any  one  who  made  a 
^iMhunL,  or  otherwise  misbehaved  himself  in  the 
V><blx  UMmbly,  the  procdri  m%bt  impofie  a  fine  of 
ikjr  dacbms,  or  elm^  hnnp;  him  for  condign  punish- 
•f*  Wfue  the  seiiat*;  of  500,  or  the  next  .-w- 
i-LnUy.  (AMck &  Timar.  35,  Bckk.)   The  st nnt.- 
WoUO  »eTT»  ronipet^nt  to  fine  to  the  extent  of  oOO 
^•^t^ffl*.   iOetn.  c.  L^uenj.  and  Mms.  p.  1152  ; 
Doo.  c  Mid.  p.  572.) 
TV  rwc'ftrate  wh«i  imptscd  the  fine  (^tiSoAV 
hHtXij  lad  not  tbe  chaise  of  levying  it,  but  was 
6  -li^  to  make  a  ratum  thereof  to  the  tnaeoiy 

c  ■  (-1,  {irr.pd^tiv  ur  iyypd<p«iy  rois  'trpdKrop<Ti%', 
' '  i'n^t^of  ii)/M>aiy),  whereupon,  like  all 
ftUitr  penflkiBi  and  ■narciantcnts,  it  became  (as  we 
.ay)  ii  debt  of  record,  to  be  demanded  or 
»wnereil  by  tbe  collectors.  (Aesch.  &  Timar.  I.  c. ; 

•.IHeta.  p.  1251.)    If  it  were  made  pny- 
ti\f  to  the  fund  of  a  temple,  it  wae  collected  by 
fbctiooarie*  who  had  the  charjje  of  that  fund 
(*^).   There  might  (it  seems)  b 
'•ftm  il»e  Kntctice  of  tbe  nuigistmte  to  a  jury  or 
gwior  court  (Mci<  r,  Jtt.  Proc.  pp.  34,/i(;5; 
wnnann,  Jnl.  Jmr.  /'afr.  Gnuc  pp.  242,  236.) 
«&der  the  old  Roman  bw  no  magistrate  could 
a  f.nr  i>t  f  n^-'  'han  two  oxen  and  thirtj* 
by  tile  iawa  of  Solon  fines  were  of  very 
••ii  Miount  al  Athens.   How  greatly  they  in- 
fffV'ci  .ifurvard.s  (as  nionoy  Ix-fimm  moro  plcntiiul, 
•"^•i  more  numerous),  and  bow  important  a 
4*T  fcnaed  of  the  public  fevennc,  may  be 
•J**  ^mi  the  eianiplos  colk-ctcd  l)y  Bfidctl»  Fub. 
^  ^  Atkeu,  p,  375,  &C,  2nd  ed. 

Tbeie<p^Mbta»  to  be  distingnislied  from  the 
P^^Uifi  awarded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law  (ti/*^ 
"pon  s  fooual  prosecution.    There  the  mn- 
«  Other  pezMQ  who  iustitotcd  the  pro* 


EPICLERUa  467 

eeeding  (for  any  one  might  prosecute,  Ka'nfyoptiy)^ 
was  said  rifxrifxa  iirtypd'i'CUTOai,  as  the  court  or 
joiy  wae  said  rifi^ry  **to  assess  the  penalty,** 
wmeh  always  devolved  upon  them,  except  where 
the  penalty  was  one  fixed  by  law  {iK  rut/  y6^wy 
fwtKttfi4vij  (rj/wa),  in  which  case  it  could  not  ho 
oJtcnd.  (Acsch.  n*pl  IldfaS.  14,  Bekk.  ;  Wuu 
€.  Tluoet,  y,  1328;  Haipocr.  «.  t>.  'Ar^^^rros 

EPICHEIROTO  >:iA(^irix«poTo*'io;.  LChki- 

ROTO  N' I  A.] 

EPICLE'RUS  (^iri'xXTjpoy,  hoin^ss),  the  name 
given  to  the  daughter  of  au  Athenian  citizen,  who 
Sad  no  son  to  inherit  bis  estate.  It  was  deemed 
an  oljjf'ct  of  importance  at  Athens  to  preserve  tVie 
£unily  name  and  property  of  everj'  citizen.  Tin  is 
wae  effected,  where  a  nan  had  no  child,  by  ndot>> 
tion  (f?<rwo»»j<rij)  ;  if  he  hod  a  daughter,  the  in- 
heritance was  transmitted  through  her  to  a  grand- 
son, who  would  take  the  name  of  the  maternal 
ancestor.  If  the  fiither  died  intestate,  the  heiress 
had  not  the  choice  of  a  luisband,  but  was  bound  to 
marry  her  nearest  relaiian,  not  in  the  ascending 
line.  Upon  such  person  making  his  claim  licfore 
tlie  nrrh'r!!.  who-e  dntv  it  was  ^7riu#A«7iT<?ai  titv 
i-K\.KKt]^ttiv  Koi  Twy  uiKwy  r«i>y  i^tjfnjfiovfLtywy 
(^Dt  in.  c.  Afacart.  p.  1 076),  public  notice  was  given 
of  tbe  claim  ;  and  if  no  one  appcare*1  '.<■<  'li^piite  it, 
the  archon  adjudged  the  heiress  to  him  {dwtSiKaaty 
air^  ^  iwUthnpoy).  If  anodiar  chimtant  ap> 
peared  (ifi^urSriTtty  atfttf  rrj's  iiriK.),a.  court  was 
held  for  tbo  decision  of  the  right  (JSiaZmaaia  t^s 
4mtt.\  which  was  determfned  according  to  the 
Athenian  law  of  consanguinity  (ytyovs  Kar'  iy- 
XMTTfiW.)  Even  where  a  woman  was  already 
nairied,  her  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  up 
to  a  man  with  a  better  titla  ;  and  men  often  put 
away  their  former  wives  in  order  to  marry  heir- 
esses. (Denu  c.  Onet.  arguni.,  c.  EuLul.  p.  1^11  ; 
I  Silent,  IM  Pjpr,  Htird.  p.  78.) 

A  man  ^^nthotit  male  issue  might  bequeath  his 
pru|Hrty ;  but  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  devisee 
was  obliged  to  marry  her.  (laaeos,  Dt  Ari$L  H«r*d, 
p.  in.)  If  the  daughter  was  poor,  and  tlie  nean^t 
relative  did  not  choose  to  marry  her,  he  was  boimd 
to  give  her  a  portion  eorrmponding  to  his  own  tair- 
tune.    (Deni.  r.  Mactirt.  p.  lOfJ?  ) 

The  husband  of  on  beiress  took  her  propcrtv 
rnitO  she  had  a  son  of  full  age  (M  Zwrkt  ijAh 


as  usually  adopted  into  his  maternal 


grandfather's  family,  and  took  po.<<scssion  of  tho 
estate^  He  then  became  his  mother's  legal  pro* 
tector  (kv/mo{),  and  was  bound  to  find  her  main- 
tenance {aiToy).  If  there  were  more  they 
shared  tbe  property  equally.  (Isacua,  iM  I'yrr. 
Hered.  p.  59,  De  Or.HenA  pw  40  ;  JkULcSU/Jt, 

pp.  ii.H  n;?5.) 

^\'hcu  th^re  was  but  one  daughter,  sho  was 
called  ivlK\iipos  irl  toj^I  dbt^  If  there  were 
mora  they  inherited  equally,  like  niir  cn  parceners  ; 
and  were  severally  married  to  rchitives,  tbe  nearest 
havmg  the  lint  choice.   (Andoe.  De  Mygt.  p.  117, 

Sk.c.;  I.<iens,  DeCtr.  /fcrni.  j~p  '".SH.)  Illegitimate 
sonii  did  not  share  with  the  daughter,  the  law 
being  y66^  n^i  Mhm  i^urrtlaM  fK^f  Ufw 
iffloty.  (Hob.  a  Maoart    1067 ;  Aiistoph. 

1652.) 

The  heiress  was  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  archon  ;  and  if  &ho  wasinjored  by  her  hu&bnnd 

or  relatives,  or  hy  stmrpers  ejcctinp  her  from  b<T 
estate,  the  law  gave  a  criminal  prusecutiuu  itguiuai 

■  y  2 
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the  nfTi'iiJiT,  calloQ  KOKivrjfurj  »iVay>«\'a.  (Twu'. 
Oe  J'vrr.  Hired,  p.  70  ;  ^W-'wr,  Ati.  i'fW.pp.  2011, 

4G0/-IG!).)  [&B.K.] 

KIMDAi;  lUA.  [ELKltSINIA.] 

i;iMl)ICA  SIA  (V»i8wca<T(a).  [Herbel] 
KIM  DEM  I  UROL  lUvuvwau} 
KIM'UOSEIS  {twiUnu},  wen  roluntary  cm- 

tiibotwiu,  eitlwr  in  iM09jr«  vm,  «r  Mft,  which 
wan  made  lif  th*  AdwniMi  dtiMM  in  fiidir  to 
meet  the  eKtiMdUiuuy  deiwaida  «f  dw  itAte. 

When  the  expcncci  of  the  MMe  were  grakter  than 

it»  n-vtiMK-,  it  wiii  usiiiil  for  tlic  prvt.iuts  to  sum- 
moil  uii  tLHiL'iuljly  (if  ll>L>  [H'liplc,  and  aJU-r  ox- 
plainlnj:  llu'  lUTcssiiic*  of  tin-  Klat*,  to  call  iii)on 
the  citizfii*  10  conlrii)ut43  jictufdiiJi.'  their  meaui. 
TIhvsp  \v)io  Were  willing  to  contnliute  then  nm- 
and  mentioned  what  they  would  give  ;  while  thoie, 
who  were  unwillinj;  to  gi\e  any  thing,  renuiincd 
•ilent  or  retired  privately  from  the  aucmhiv. 
(Plut.  Akib.  10»  Pioc  9  ;  Dem.  e.  Ahid.  p.  567  ; 


/.  p.  < 

r. 38 {  Athn.  ir.  p.  ira»«,)  The 
msutk  «f  tha*»  wlio  \aA  immiaed  to  Motribute, 
together  with  the  amount  of  their  contributiono, 
were  written  on  tablet*,  which  were  phiced  before 

the  statues  of  tlic  Epmiv  iiii,  \sbere  ihey  ren^.-vined 
till  t!i.'  anirmiil  wa,  p>ud.  (Inacus,  he  I>iiri^off. 
p.  \\\,  f<i.  U.i^k.) 

Thene  efttdotvL*.  or  vnUmt.irv  coiitrihutifins,  were 
froqucHtly  rcry  \aTji'\  .Smm  tiiiies  the  ninre  wealthy 
citizens  Toltintarily  undertook  a  triemrcby,  or  the 
Cispenct*  of  equipping  a  trirme.    (Dem.  e.  Meid. 

I.  S6S.  33.)  We  read  that  Pauoa  fiuniabcd 
000  ihieldi,  together  «it]ifi«»trit«aM%  wUdi  he 
equipped  at  hii  own  expcnce.  (Dwa.  a  Stej^ 
f.  1127.  12.)  Chrysippus  prcMbted  a  talent  to 
the  state,  when  Alesander  moTod  agriinit  Thehe* 
(D  m.  e.  Piorm.  p.  91fl.  20)  ;  Arin  i]iliaiR?,  thu 
•on  of  Nicophpmu*,  gnve  3ii,o(ir)  dnicliiime  fur  an 
expedition  againU  Cyprus  ([.y-iiiuv.  j  ro  Aristoyh. 
b(mi$,  p.  Ij  1 1)  ;  ^  'I'^f "'eimi-s  and  Diotinic*.  mo 
comniandera,  made  a  fr«e  gilt  of  UUO  tiiields  (Dem. 
pro  Coron.  p.  265.  1 H)  ;  and  limilar  instance*  of 
liberality  are  mentioned  by  Uiickh  (I'mU,  Econ.  of 
jUma.  ppb  £86,  587,  Sad.  ed.),  from  whom  the 
pteeeduw  aampha  hava  been  takoo.  (Compan 
ScUiiMini,  Dt  Om&St,  p.  392.) 

BPIOA'MIA  (iri-wlio),  [ClV!TA8{ORK8lt.)l 

EPIORAPHBIS  iiriypaiptts).  fKispHORA.! 

EPIMEI.ETAK  (i-iri^t\r)Tai)^    the   IKUnes  ot 

voriiiua  tna^jiilj'attji  ajid  luticitinnarics  at  AtlieDs. 

1.  'Eiri^fAtjTjlJ  rritMottnis  vpaaiiStiv,  more  usu- 
ftlh'  callod  To^af,  the  treasurer  i<r  inaiuiger  of  the 
Holilic  revenue.  [Ta»ias.] 

2.  'ErvtcAtfralrwc/M^iiff^iuwr,  were  persons 
diaam  fraan  aimng  the  Anopagitea  to  take  cnre  of 
tbe  Mcred  olive  tfCML  (Ljfiia^^rwpi^p.  284.5.) 

8.  *En^«AirralTaw*i;^«af<«M,  were  the  omaeen 
gf  thacBiparimn.  [liliroiiliril.]  They  were  ten 
In  nmnber,  and  were  elected  yearly  by  lot.  ( H  ar- 
pocnit.  t.  e.)  They  had  the  entire  management  of 
the  eraporiiim,  and  hod  Jurisdiction  in  all  breaches 
of  the  commercial  law*.  ( I  )era.  e.  Larrd.  p.  1 1 .  1  .i. 
c  Tkeoc.  p.  1324  :  D^iutfch.  cAn'stog.  pp.  «J, 
Accordiji^f  to  Arijtntle  (apwd  Harpnierat.  $.  r,), 
it  was  port  of  their  duty  to  rompel  the  merchants  to 
bring  into  the  city  two-thirdii  of  the  com  which 
had  been  brought  by  aea  into  the  Attic  emporium  ; 
Iqr  whieh  we  learn  tbat  imly  one-third  could  be 
earned  away  to  other  eomtnea  fnm  the  port  of 
tka  Peineeoa.  (Bikkb»  PM  Bm.  if  AAmt, 
Ifpt  48^  81,  Sad  ed. ;  Meier,      IVml  88.) 


BPISTATE& 

4.  'Ewi^f Xjjto!  raiif  MujTTjp/wf,  Wi-re,  in  ooo. 

iiectiiiii  with  thr  king  arehoii,  the  iiuiii;(ir<--r5  <jf  ih<i» 
Elciuiiuau  mysterii  '^,     'I'hry  were  elect-tl  irv  i>(.  : 

Tole,  and  were  four  in  numbtf  ;  of  whom  tmv  mm 
choeen  from  the  general  body  of  citixctto,  mit 
from  the  Rumnlpidae,  and  OM  fran  the  Cctyeca. 
(  Harp^Krat  and  buid.  S. tbj 

5.  'Evi^Anroi  rwr  weylssr,  the  iaapadMl  dT 
the  dockyards,  fanned  a  Nfelar  Vx4^  (Wd  w«ae 
not  an  extraordinary  commugioB,  ae  »fmam  fi«ni 
Demotthenes  (e.  Euerp.  et  Afme*.  p.  1 1 45),  Ac»> 

ihilios  (V.  f'titi/th.  I).  4l.'>),  and  the  iri.<icri|itioD4 
piiijU»htd  by  Bockh  (Lriatn<i>-n  uIt  <i'is  -Sfr^mOT 
<U4  AUimAe*  ^atOes,  BctXxu,  1  I'  ,  i  wliKti  tn  •. 
are  sometimes  called  ol  i^orrtt  if  roit  vtrnfiiatt, 
and  their  ulHce  deslgiuiled  an  if XV.  ( Na.  xtL  b. 
104,  Ac.  ;  No.  X.  c.  125  ;  Na  xiT.  c.  122.  138.) 
We  learn  from  the  same  inscnptiona  that  their  «^ 
fice  wa*  ycariy,  and  that  they  were  t«n  in  nombtr. 
It  alae  aniaan  thai  they  were  elected  by  lot  frua 
thoee  peiHiia  wh«  paMwaed  a  Itauwit^^  «i  ah^- 
ping. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  tbc  dodt- 
yards  was  to  take  cnre  of  the  ship*,  and  all  the 
rigging,  to<)li,  Aic.  (<r»t«iWi)  fK-hniiriiig  to  tbf- 
Tbey  also  had  to  soe  that  the   »hi[>s    were  s  : 
w'lrlhy  ;  and  for  this  piirpoM-  tliey  availed  itw-:.:- 
lu'hm  of  the  ser^keat  uf  a  Sond^iaa-ri^*,  who  mw 
well  skilled  in  such  matters.  (Biirkh,  Jbid,  Na  u. 
56.)    They  had  at  one  time  the  charge  of  rarisw 
kinds  of  military  OKtvi,  whkh  did  not  ncccModly 
belom  toab^iudiaaeDgmcaof  wariNebiisj^ 
which  wete  aftoiwaidB,  hrawrar,  «Blnatod  to  dH 
genenda  faf  »  davee  el  ^  aaMte  aad  piifh,  . 
(No.  xvia.lM.)  They  l»d  to  wake  out  a  Bil«l 
all  those  pjTsons  who  owed  ftnythin^j  to  the  docfta 
U^eni.  f.  F.Hfrri.  et  Mnet.  p.  1 1  4j  ),  aud  also  tn 
t;rt  in     liat  waa  due.    (Id.  c  Atnlrot.  p.  612.) 
We  also  find  tliat  they  sold  the  riaptns,  Ac,  of 
the  ship^  and  [Hjri.ha»<.d  ne«r,   under  the  d;rr€- 
tinn  of  the  tettate,  but  iii't  on  their  own  revfitnat- 
bility.    (No.  JUT.  h.  190,  ic,  couipared  with  Nai. 
xiv.  xvi  u.)    They  had  q7«/Mr(air  T 
eenjunctioB  with  the  ivoffrtAnit  is  all 
cenaeeted  with  aheir  e«>  OmmUma^  (]>Mk« 
AM>9^e<  Mhk  fkll47.)  7^  aaaiat  thaae  iii  di*. 
charging  their  duties  they  had  a  secretary  (yi^i^- 
lioTtin,  No.  xvL  b.  165),  and  a  public  aerrant  (f?- 
^l&(na^  ir  to7%  rtmfAoit,  Na  XVL  b.  1  :ir>  1.      V-.T  a 
further  account  of  these  in«petlors,  n-e  It<«:kh. 
Urhtmden^  &e.  pp.  48 — 04. 

6.  'Ert/tcATrrol  ruv  ipv>iM»,  the  iuspectota  of  the 
iftvKai  or  trit)es.  [TRlBOa.) 

EFIRIIE'DIUM.  [Rbkoa.] 
EPISCE'PSIS  (^rttrxir^ii).  [MAmTTBlik] 
EPI'SCOPI  (Mnceim),  iaapeclatai  «k«  wtn 

•ometimee  tent  by  the  Alheniiaa  to  nhjeek 

llarpocration  compana  then  to  the  F 

haimosta,  and  says  that  they  were  alio  calkd 

^■^AaKcr.  It  ap[>iar4  ihn"  I'm  Kpisoopi  rf-r.  :?i>d 
a  salary  at  the  cost  of  the  t  ■  s  over  whieh  x't.ej 
presided.  (.\ri»toph.  .4  rrj,  10J_,  :  .  SohJ.; 

1 1 arj)ocr.it.  ».  »•.  :  Bi)ckli,  I'lUU.  lifeum.  of  Atktu*, 
pp.  lof>,   'J:t»,  2d  ed.;  SchAQH%  M 
ar.ic^,  p,  432.  lU.) 

EP  I'ST AT  ES  (/wurrdnir),  whidi  aeaM  •  pir- 
■on  phwed  over  any  thing,  was  the  aane  ef  t*e 
diatinat  classes  of  functionariee  in  the  Athariu 
aMMi  maely,  of  the  chairman  of  ihaaMtoad 
waenUy  af  the  people,  respecting  whaaadatiae  «m 
thearticiei  Bottumd  EooLmt {aad  alae «f  the 
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EPISTYLIUM. 
Utetm  of  tlte  public  varies.    (*E«MTmd  rfir 


liirr.  t.irs  h.id  d  tT.T'-iit 


lT»«*i«r  ffyfer.)  These 
usts,  u  Tfixw^N  the 

rfii-pirT»wi,tbe  buiidenof  the  irm-nMm  ;  rapiiawoioi, 
ibc  rqaiim  of  the  trenches,  &c. ;  all  of  whom 
«m  eietttd  bj  the  tribe*,  one  frasa  rach :  but  the 
BMt  4i«aD|nuhod  of  thaw  were  the  rtixoitouA. 
(AocUb.  ft  Ckfiph.  42-2,  423.)  Orrr 

•iWr  whUe  baildiiiga  •  mmamm  of  nubik  works 
ki  Oe  npenatoiMlaM*!  nd  b  WM  k  this 

■■BJ  woflcB  of  mlutottnnb  In  the 
I  nbtmg  to  the  bnOding  of  the  temple 
we  find  /wiffToTol  mentioned. 

'-.^\.\NJ.  E-,..n.  ./  .rM«nj,  p.  203,  2nd  ed.) 
^-    '.:  luthoritie*  were  a[it>i>it)tfd  fir  the  care  cf 
•        .ind  of  the  supply  uf  wnlrr  (uS.iruiui, 
A-vm  f.  OffifJL  p.  419  ;  hrtrraraL  rmr  vUrwr, 

r  L  TVm.  31 :  BrhiiBiwii,  J1rifi^  JM  AU. 

(;fHe:|i.247). 

Tk  diRcton  received  the  money  which  wm 
•NWHT  hr  thaw  wvtk»  boa  the  public  tmuurr 
(4t9iImc4mii**  AmiUa,  a  ChmpL  p.  423).  ' 

IPI'STOLA.  [Cojcanrvno.] 

WM  tho  officer 

■mi  m  mk  n  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  succeeded 
to  the  wnwond  if  any  thing  happened  to  the 
r.rifX»tat  admiikL  (Xcn.  //<■//.  i.  1.  S  2.\  iv. 
&  I II,  T.  1.  §  5,  6;  Btarti,  Im^.  A',-nf.fJ>.  $.  r. ) 
Tbiu,  vbea  the  Cbioiis  and  the  othfr  allio«  of 
Sptrta  m  the  Astatic  cosut  sent  to  Sparta  to  re 
fieit  t]at  Ljamdcrmight  be  agau  appoint*^  to 
ikoMHDd  of  tb»  Bttvy,  ho  «u  antt  with  tho 
lidiif  InrroXffc,  b«cma  At  k»t  of  8|ittt»  did 

MMHit  dM  MM  MiM  lO  bold  the  «Am  oT 

i-^iprtwioe.  (XoB.  JTAiL  1.S7.) 

EPISTY'LIUM  (/wKTriAio*-),  is  properly,  as 
iV  isaae  inifJirs,  the  architruTe,  or  lower  member 
e  J  i  ■nuli'.ituri',  which  lies  immediately  over  the 
r  raiM,  ;PluU  I'er.  13;  Pnus.  /^a.ts. ;  Varr.  R.  H. 
>i- 2  ;  Frttttv      r.  ;  comp.  L'nl.r.M  s  a,  p.  .'.'Jl.n) 
Tht  n'im  for  the  height  of  the  architra»e  are  given 
h  YiiitTiia  (iii,  3.  s.  5,  ed.  Schn.).     In  the 
kit  cablet  «f  the  Doric  order,  the  front  of  the 
■tUnrn  vas  •  fUa  flat  wux6kce^  with  no  earrings, 
^  MwtiMt  tanMStod  with  melBl  ohieldi  of- 
M  tokoi«M^celan,M  in  the  Ptethenon, 
Aoe  tn  aloo  inscriptiow  hetween  the 
ilidk  (8n  Loeesli  model)    In  the  Ionic  and 
Cothim orders  i'.  was  cut  up  intn  two  or  usually 
•hw  wrisccs  {/ufciitej,  priijtxlinp  Wymid  one 
iXitiyT,  \h':-   Hso*    of   whiih   were  afterwards 
i^'fiud  with  mouldings.     (See  the  woodcuts 
under  C  .limn a.)    Originally  the  archiliave  was 
lilt  Bsun  beam,  kid  akjOg  the  top  of  the  columns 
o  ^fpiKi  the  noC   When  stone  was  used,  a 
■aosal  limit  tmM*  «•  the  leocthof  the  pocei 
of  (fe  atdtimt^  and  emoquenUy  tht  dioknce  of 
»k  Ml— ^  1^  the  ionooaibility  of  obtaining 
■■^  if  Hat  or  marble  beyond  a  certain  sise. 
■■tki^b  of  Artcriiij  at  Kph.  -.!!!!  tlic  pieces  of 
^  sniilesTe  were  so  lar^'e  that  I'liiiy  wondrrs 
*•»  thfj  could  have  been  raised  to  their  [  laics, 
"f  V.  xixvi  14.  s.  21J    When  an  inU-rcoluni- 
M-itjfin  WM  of  the  kind  called  araeostyle,  that  is, 
»  «n  tht  columns  were  more  than  three  diameters 
cpiftylium  was  necessarily  made  of  wood 

■-^i  of  itone  ( Vitrwr.  tiL  2.  a.  9. 1 6.  ed.  Schn.) ; 

> '<«nruni(ia  exeonKiad  hr  Ae  leotacatioa  b  the 
wMdnt  (nmftO,^  L  ^  l4S)or  the 
|«ti(.^  wWchS^  thiM  M  af  the 
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Forum  at  Pompeii.    The  holes  seen  at  the  bade 
of  the  frieze  receired  tilt  " 
an  upper  gallery. 


Tho  word  i»  sonwtfaMi  aba  wmi  bt  the  «Ma 

of  the  enUilihitiire.  [P.  8lJ 

KPITA'PHIUM.  [FiMf] 
EPITHAI.A'MIUM.    ( M  atbinonh;m.] 
EPITI'MIA  (/iriT.^i.a\  IAtimi*.] 
EPITRIEUAHCH  K  MATOS  DIKE  (#nr^ 

TlpapX'flfULTot  Sinn).  IThiKRARCHia.] 

EPITROPES  GRAPliE  (^virporfft  ypafii). 

[EriTROPL'S.] 

EPI TROPUS  (Mrftmos),  which  significa 
literally  a  penoD  to  wImb  any  thing  is  given  ill 
charge  (Dem.  e  Apkob.  i.  p.  819.  18),  occurn,  how> 
ever,  much  more  frequently  in  the  sense  of  a  guar- 
dian (if  orphan  children.  Of  mrh  guardians  there 
were  at  Alhetis  three  kiiidK :  fir>t,  thos  -  appointed 
in  the  will  of  tlie  decexscd  father;  jemndly,  the 
next  nf  kin,  whom  the  law  denij^rnated  as  tutorrs 
legitiini  ill  default  of  such  appointment,  and  who 
required  the  aathorinttion  of  the  archon  to  enable 
them  to  act ;  and  laa4j',nch  persons  as  the  anhan 
selected  if  than  mn  aa  next  of  hia  liviiiB  to  a- 
deitaiw  ifca  aflcft  The  datlM  of  the  guardkn 
comprehended  the  education,  maintenance,  and 
protection  of  the  ward,  the  assertion  of  his  rights, 
and  the  safe  custrKly  and  profitable  disposition  of 
hi*  inheriuoiice  durinj:  lii-i  minority,  besides  makiiu 
a  proper  provi-iion  for  the  widow  if  she  remained 
in  the  house  of  hrr  late  hnabnnd.  In  accordance 
with  these,  the  gimrdian  was  bound  to  appear  in 
court  in  all  actions  in  behalf  of  or  against  his  ward, 
and  give  in  an  account  of  the  taxable  capital 
(j^^ia)  jriwa  aa  ehr^yt  (the^M^jf  myoet  to 

the  pnportiooate  pajment  in  fha  ninor'k  name. 
Witn  reference  to  the  diipoeitiaa  af  the  property, 
two  courses  were  open  to  the  goaidian  to  purh'i:r>, 
if  the  deceased  had  left  no  will,  or  no  tfjeciiic 
ilirec;  .1  V  ris  to  ii»  nianatrcnu lit,  viz.,  to  keep  it  in 
his  own  hands  and  cnipK'V  it  as  he  best  could  for 
the  benefit  of  the  minor  (SioiH*'iv),  nr  let  it  out  to 
farm  to  the  highest  bidder  {fuirdow  rir  oIicop). 
In  the  former  ca.<e  it  seems  profaaUa  (Dem.  c 
Omtor.  L  pk86&  17)  that  a  conatoa*  oontrol  of 
the  Roaidiaili  procaadiMa  n%ht  ha  awciMd  bjr 
the  archon ;  and  a  apeoad  hw  ecdainad  that  aU 
money  belonging  to  ft  ininar  ahaoU  Iw  vaatad  {r 
■  ■  8 
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mortim??*,  nnd  upon  no  account  be  lent  out  upon 
tlio  more  liicmtivr  liit  hazardoue  tecori^  of  boi* 
tmary.    (.Snidas,    v.  "Zyytioy.) 

To  ilMiiro  the  i^Tfornuince  of  thcAc  duties  the 
In'v  pf»nriitt'"l  any  fo  o  citi/ -ii  to  institute  n  public 
acthiit,  a»,  fnr  instance,  an  ajvigoKO  or  ci*augelia 
Hipiimt  a  ;:iMrdian  wtio  naitrcftted  hk  ward 
(ira<r(tf<rtwf  op<payoi'\  or  n  'pa'l'h  ^irfTpoT^j  for 
}i«gl«ct  or  injury  of  bis  pcraon  or  i)rop«Ttj  ;  aad  the 
pimiihinrnt,  upon  connctionf  depended  cntu^ljr 
upon  the  jjrcater  or  1«-m  •cvcritv  nf  the  dicasts. 
(Meier,  AU.  I*toe.  p. 2^.)  If  the  guatdiaa  pre- 
hcnd  ttdit  the  cttete  ilioatd  be  fiunwd,  the  repruhr 
method  of  accomplishint^  this  was  by  niaki;i„'  .iti 
a]i}>llcnti(m  to  the  art-hon,  who  thereopou  let  the 
inheritance  to  the  highest  bidder,  end  took  care 
tHut  the  fiumer  shoold  h,v|Nitli<  cat*  a  sufficient 
piece  "f  irnmnd  or  other  real  property  to  guanint«*e 
ihf  fuliuaient  of  the  contract  (A»otI;*7»*o).  In 
■onic  cases  the  gnaidian  miffht  be  compelled  te 
ad<ipt  this  connc  or  Iv  pnni-h  d,  if  thf  len?i?  werr 
irregularly  or  Irauduk'utly  made,  by  .1  ph.iai^i, 
which,  tipon  this  orcasion,  mipht  be  institut.  d  by 
niiy  free  citizen.  The  giiardiiinship  expired  when 
the  ward  Itad  attained  his  eighteenth  year,  and  if 
the  estate  bad  been  leaaed  out,  the  laraier  paid  in 
t'.  '  nmrket-pl  u tVi.-  i.t[iita!  he  had  received  tn 
trudo  with,  and  the  interest  that  bad  accrued 
(Dein.  e.  JjAot.  L  832.  1) ;  if,  however,  the  in- 
beritaiiee  had  been  mannped  by  th*'  i!ii.ird':an,  it 
was  from  him  that  the  hetf  received  bis  property 
and  the  account  of  his  disburseroentt  during  the 
minority.  In  case  the  accounts  wen-  unsatisfactory, 
th  •  heir  mi^'ht  institute  an  action  ^iriTpjir^j  against 
his  late  guardian  ;  this,  howcrer,  was  a  mere  pri- 
vate lawsuit,  in  which  the  damages  and  epobclia 
only  (  iL.l  lio  lust  }iy  tho  drfi-ndiUit,  to  ttic  lattiT 
ut  which  the  plaintiti  was  equally  liable  upon  iail- 
ing  to  obtain  the  votee  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicaetii 
This  action  was  hnrrrd  by  th<*  lapse  nf  five  years 
iroro  the  termination  of  the  guordianBhip ;  and,  it 
the  defendant  in  It  died  befm  that  time,  •»  action 
fi\a€Tjs  wiiuM  lie  a';aiti>t  liis  rrprcsoiitat:\ to  ri'- 
cover  what  was  clainied  from  his  estate,  (dicier, 
AH,  nne.  p,  444,  &c)  {3.  S.  M.J 

EIH)nK  LIA  {iit<a€tKia\  as  it*  rtyn.ul.  ly  ftn- 
plies,  at  the  rate  of  one  oboltu  for  a  drachma,  or 
oui^^  in  six,  was  payable  on  the  atsefuiment  (T(/ut77/ui) 
of  eereral  private!  caiues,  and  sometimes  in  a  case 
of  phiisis,  by  the  litigJint  that  failed  to  obtiin  the 
votes  of  one  fifth  of  the  dicaats.  (Dcm.  c.  AfAalt. 
p.  834.  25,  c Emerg,  ti  Mm$ib.  n.  1 1  .'iH.  20.)  It 

1*  nnt,  hnwevrr,  quite  rrrtaiii  tliat  siuli  was  in- 
vari;ibly  the  case  when  the  dt'feated  suitor  was  the 
defendant  in  the  caoee  (Meier,  AiL  Proe.  p.  790) ; 
though  in  two  ;rrcnt  c'la-:sf%  nnmrly.  cross  suiti 
(ot'TiTpa^oi),  and  those  m  which  a  prcliniinary 
(piestion  as  1o  the  admissibility  of  tne  original 
cause  of  action  was  miu-d  {irapaypat^ah,  it  may  Ix- 
confidently  asserted.  As  the  object  of  the  regula- 
tion  was  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon  litigiousneiu, 
and  reimburse  the  person  that  was  causelessly  at- 
tacked for  his  trouble  and  anxietv,  the  fine  was 
paid  to  the  successful  suitor  in  private  causes,  and 
those  cases  of  pluL-tia  in  which  a  private  citiz  n  was 
the  party  immediately  aggricv.  d.  In  jnu  lie  at  - 
cu^tions,  in  gcncmJ,  a  fine  of  a  tliuui^uid  dro^luiiiu-, 
payable  to  the  public  treasury,  or  a  complete  or 
partiiil  (ll--fniii-lii.>  'tiirnt,  «!np].li..d  the  place  of  the 
epobclia  us  a  puuishmcnt  for  frivolous  prosecu- 
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EPO'MIS  (UmfJsX  fTcNicx.l 

EPO'NIA  (^TwKfa).  [Tiaos.] 

Kl'O'NYMUS  (^Ti6rw^f),  having  or  jdvii.^ 
name,  was  the  surname  of  the  first  of  the  nisif 
aahons  at  Athons,  littmjsi'  liis  nnnif.  likt-  lli^:  nsf 
the  consuls  &l  liume,  wiu  uaiti  ui  public  rt-tcu.'tls  t-t 
mark  the  year  [Archon].   The  expffvaskm 
yvfioi  rip  iiKiKit^v.  wh>>s»^  nr.inb  r  is  elated  by 
Suidas,  the  £tyniol«|gicura  ^lagn.,  and  otb^  gn 
mariana,  to  have  been  forty,  likewiar  aip|ilM  to 
I lii«  rarchoii  of  Atlirns.    Every  Aih'  ;ii:tn  kssd  Xo 
serve  ui  the  army  from  his         to  tils  64Hb  vcsur, 
s. «.  during  the  aidionthip  of  forty  ardbooa.  Ii'*w 
as  an  anny  generally  r-'tisijt:  d  of  w.ru  frx>-:<: 
age  of  Itf  to  that  of  60,  the  forty  archaoa  ua4tr 
wheal  tbey  bad  been  cnUated,  were  calle4  iwdmm 
HOI  Tuv  ^AtKiMv,  in  order  to  dtstinpraiab  them  froB 
the  iwdrvfUH  ritv  ^vXwv.    (Compare  Drnjoath.  *:f: 
IlarpocTuL  s.  r.  'Etrwrvuoi,  and  Ik-kker,  Aaee%U>f9, 
p.  245.)    At  Sparta  the  first  •>!  the  firr  <?(»hm 
;;avL-  his  ruime  to  the  yeacnn*^  w.ijt  tli'-refieR  nalkii 

t^U^Qi  iauHrVflOS.      (POUA.  ttl.  1  1 .  §  *J.  ) 

It  was  a  very  prc>-alent  tendency  among  the 
anci<  nts  in  general  ti)  rofi  r  the  ori^'in  of  their  lO- 
Btituiioiu  to  some  ancient  or  fabuloue  hero 
Thrift,  Deneeth.  e.  M^emi.  p.  )07d>«  fnm  wImb, 
in  most  cnscK,  the  iiHtitiiti n  \»  a>  al^j  b.  licred  to 
have  derived  its  name,  so  that  the  hero  hciracase  its 
apxvy^fVt  if^rwfim.    In  later  timm  new  inetitfe* 
tians  were  of^vti  nain.'d  aft-T  .-urmmiI  bffX**'*,  tn 
account  of  some  fi^bulmis  or  Icgendanr  rwBTirctif 
which  waa  thought  to  extet  between  titem  and  tba 
new  institutions,  and  the  heroes  thua  became,  ae  jt 
were,  their  patrons  or  tutelary  dcttiea.    A  sTnk«T»«r 
instance  of  this  custom  are  the  names  of  tLc  x*m 
Attic  tribes  instituted  bj  Cleisthenea,  a!l  of  whicb 
were  immed  after  some  notional  hero.     (  r>if:n,<--:]i. 
JJjfiiiipJt,  p.  1397,  &.C.  :  Piu*.  i.  5.)    1  tie»«  ten 
heroes  who  were  at  Athens,  gencnUy  >«lled  fie 
(iFttyvfuJt^  or  iifilivv^iii  ruy  tpvKvtr,  were  hnno^red 
with  statues,  which  stood  in  the  (kxwaicus,  near 
the  Tbohw.   (Paaa.  I  fi.  9  1 ;  Snidaa  and  E^naeL 
Mn^ni.  5.  r.  'Evwrvftoi.)    If  an  Athenian  citixm 
wished  to  make  proposals  for  a  new  law,  he  ex- 
hibited them  for  poUic  inspection  in  front  nf  tbrag 
statue;)  of  the  iirwyvfioi^  whence  the  expn^ions 
indtlvM  irf>6aQtv  rmr  fwwvvftwr,  or  wpits  rohn  i-rae- 
yvftovs.  (Aeschin.  cCfey-A.  p.  t!',  ed^^t4Erph.  ;  Woii^ 
Pri'h  t.  ii'i  li'emofih.  Lef*tin.  p.  133.)  [L>&J 

i  i'OPTAE  (MTTot).    [Ki  et-mvia  I 

KPULO'NE:>,  who  were  u^^^lua!!v  three  in 
number  (TWMMMrt  Spahmi$\  were  first  cn-atrd 
in  n.  c  IDG,  to   attend  to  the  Epulum  Jovis 
(Valcr.  Max.  ii.  1.  g  2  ;  Liv.  xxxi  4  ;  GrIL  xii. 
8),  and  the  banquets  given  in  houour  of  the  other 
gods  ;  which  duty  had  originally  bcloiij^cd  to  the 
Pontifiim    (Liv.  xxxiii.  42  ;  Cic.  iM  Oral,  iu. 
19,  JM  ffofiup,  BufMmM.  lOf  Feataa,  a.  «. 
fonot.)    Their  number  was  afterwards  incr«s>.pd 
to  seven  (OelL  L  12 ;  Lucan,  i.  602),  and  tbe^r 
were  called  SeptemTiri  Eptdonca  or  SepleaHn 
Epulonum ;  tmder  which  names  they  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  inscriptions.     (Orelli,  Imserip.  Nok 
590,  773,  2259,  2260,  2365.)     Julius  Caew 
a«lded  three  more  (Dion  Cae>.  xliii.  h\\  but  after 
his  time  the  niimbar  mpgmxM  ta  have  bea 
limited  to  seven. 

The  Epttbnea  formed  a  ooOcgium,  and  were 
of  the  four  rri^nt  rdis^ious  coqwration*  nt  li-nrc'  ; 
the  other  three  werp  those  of  the  Pontifices,  Mm' 
guna,  and  QaiadeoamTiiL    (Dion  Om.  SiL  1* 
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BQU1TE& 

Wii.  \1:  Pirn.  A>>.  X.  3  ;  Walter, 

ETCLUK  JOVI&  [BrtrLomn.] 

EQL'I'RIA,  bone-races,  whkh  ore  said  to 
k*re  bera  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of 
Msn,  and  wrrr  relebrated  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

:  Vmrrn,  Ling.  vL  13^  MUUcr.) 
TiieiT  »-rre  two  fcs:i^■tvl4  of  thi^  name  ;  nf  which 
one  WIS  celcbmt«d  a.  III.  Cai.  Mart^  and  the 
ti-wt  pnd.  Id.  Mart  (Ovid,  .ML  ii  859,  iil 
SIS.>  Iftfcr  Cnmpuf  M.irtitu  wns  oTprflowid  hy 
titr  Tiber,  the  races  took  piao^  on  a  part  of  the 
MmCoeliut,  wbicii  mui  adled  from  tmt  cucum- 
lurte  the  Mttctiaiit  Qmgt^  (Fcttm,    ci  Mori. 

B^UmSk  The  Haman  Equltes  wen  origin- 
iTt  tie  har»e-8oIdiers  of  the  Ronuin  statr,  and  did 
mt  imm.  a  dktinel  daaa  or  ordo  in  tbe  common- 
«mM  lai  th«  time  of  th«  Oraeehl  Their  intti- 

c«tmo  i»  attributed  to  Romulus,  who  caiii'fd  300 
«{ai»i,  divided  into  three  centuries,  to  be  elected 
%7  tke  coriMk   Eadi  «f  the  old  Roman  tribes,  the 
Hxmmt,  Titidy  and  £«BBr«*  was  represenu  d  Ity 
IW  equites,  and  cflnsequfntly  each  of   the  .'50 
turn  \>j  10  equites  ;  and  each  of  t)ic  three  c«'ii- 
:iin«  bore  the  name  of  the  tribe  which  it  reprc 
sritM.   Th''  thire  ccnturi<»9  were  divided  into  10 
eath  cui;sisting  of  30  men ;  every  turma 
it  u-ncd  10  Ramne*,  10  Titietp  aad  10  Loeefes  ; 
li>d  each  of  th.-v-  d(.riiries  was  comTnandcd  by  a 
^£*r».  The  whole  body  likewise  bore  the  name 
^  Cdmt,  «1k»  an  faroneanaiy  regarded  by  some 
"ritrn  simply  a*  the  y)(>dy-gnard  of  the  king. 

cmiuaaadcr  of  the  300  equitet  was  called 
Tnbmm  Cdtfwm,  (Diom  ii.  18;  Varr.  L.L,r, 
'1  MUllor  ;  Plln.  //.  .V.  xxxiii.  9  ;  Festus, 
«.r.(W<m;  Lit.  L  13,  16.)  [Cw.Ba««.] 

Tslheibea  Irandred  cqaitei  of  RomuDs,  ten 
Alfcan  tunnae  were  added  by  Tullns  Hoatilius. 
{Ut.  i,  30.)  There  were  consequently  now  600 
;  l«l  as  the  number  of  centuries  was  not 
iijcrtaaed,  each  of  thcaa  aniories  contained  200 
■fl^  Dnqsinias  Priscns,  according  tn  lAvy  (i. 

to  establish  some  new  centuries  of 
riorsnnei],  tad  to  call  them  1^  bia  own  name,  but 
np  hti  intention  in  eoTi«fqnence  of  the  opposi- 
*ai(4  tlie  aurfur  Attus  Navius,  and  only  doubled 
nnaibor  -,f  the  eartariea.   The  three  centnries 
he  ,id.j»<l  were  called  the  Ramnca,  Titienseii 
*4  LatCTcs  I'ottariom,  The  number  ought  there- 
^      to  bf  1900  IB  all,  whidi  mnnber  is  given 
naany  fditlons  of  Livy  iKc.\  but  is  not  found  in 
rutntucript.   The  Dumber  in  the  manuscripU 
J*  'I'&rem,  m  mom  of     beat  namiaeripta  have 
irhich  has  been  adopted  by  most  modem 
w^tm.    Xbia  number,  howcrer,  is  opposed  to 
•  I*wioai  account,  and  cannot  be  supported 
^  tk«  ftstemeiit  of  Plutarch  (Horn,  20),  that  after 
y>e  nnin  with  t?ic  Sabini-s,  tlir-  cqtiiU's  wfrc  in- 
Is  JOO  ;  l^ccaufte  the  urigtiial  iiOO  arc  sfiokcn 
«»» ike  rrpri   I aativcs  of  tbalArat  tribes' ;  wht-rc- 
according  t'/  IMiiurch's  acconnt,  the  original  .'tOO 
'•f^  only  to  re{,aicnt  the  Kamncs.    If  ihert  fore 
^•<lopt  LiTT^  accoQBl  that  then  v«re  originally 


*^nit«,  t|j4t  thf>sr  wrrr  incrT^8<»d  to  fiOO  hv 


lUtilias,  and  thai  the  600  were  doubled 
-qoinnw  Priiciis,  then  wen  1300  in  the 

™*o^  the  lait-mentititied  king,  brine:  divided  into 
'"*«watttrieiof  Rmmnet^  Titks^  and  Lucerts^  each 
300  ^riMw  and  200  jw- 
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The  compl.  !o  organization  of  the  eqnites  Liry 
(L  43)  attributes  to  Servius  ToiliiM.  Ue  says  that 
thii  king  Ibrroed  (scripsit)  12  eentnriea  of  equitea 
^m  the  leading  men  of  the  state  (er  primoribut 
eMtatit) ;  and  that  he  also  made  six  centuries  out 
of  the  three  established  by  Romulus.  Thus,  there 
were  now  IH  centuries.  As  each  of  the  12  near 
cf-ntiiries  probably  contained  thf  same  nnmher  as 
tlic  t\x  old  cciitiirics,  if  the  liltler  ct»iitainc  <i  1200 
men,  the  former  would  have  contained  2400,  and 
the  whola  number  of  tbe  eqoitca  mold  have  been 
3U00. 

The  acconnt,  bomver,  wbicb  Cicero  (De  Rtp. 

ii.  20)  gives  is  quite  different.  He  attrtbotea  th^ 
complete  oiganization  of  the  equit' s  to  Tarqainiae 
PriMm.  He  agrees  with  Livy  in  tnying  that  Tar- 

quinius  Prisons  increased  the  niiniher  of  the  Rani- 
ncs,  Titienses,  and  Luceies,  by  nddin^  new  cen> 
tnriea  vnder  the  naine  of  Rmnnes,  Titienses,  and 
Lucercs  »ecundi  (not,  however,  poffericre*^  n«  I.ivy 
states  ;  compare  Festus  «.  r.  Sat  Vatae)  ;  but  !io 
differs  from  him  in  stating,  that  this  king  also 
doubled  their  number  alter  the  cnn'|iirvst  of  the 
Aequi.  Scipid,  wh"  is  represente*!  by  Cicero  as 
eiving  this  account,  also  &ay8  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  aquites,  which  was  made  by  Taniuinina 
Priscus,  continued  unchanged  to  his  day  (».  c. 
12i>),  The  account,  which  Cicero  gave  of  the 
equitea  in  tbe  eonstitution  of  Senius  Tullius,  ia 
unfortunately  In^t,  and  the  only  wnrds  ^\ll^l.h  re- 
main are  duudeviginli  censu  mcurimo;  but  it  is  diAi- 
ealt  to  conceire  in  what  way  he  reprceented  the 
division  of  the  IR  centJiries  in  the  S^Tvian  rctnsti- 
tution,  after  he  had  expressly  said  that  the  oigo- 
ttiaatiott  of  the  body  by  Tarqvinitis  PrtscnB  had 
continued  unchanu'cd  to  the  time  of  Scij  io.  The 
number  of  equltes  in  this  posaage  of  Cicen*  is  open 
to  much  doubt  and  dtspnte.  Sctpio  states,  mxotA' 
ing  to  the  reading  adopted  in  all  editions  of  the 
"  De  Repnblica,"  that  Tarquiniua  Priscus  increased 
the  original  number  of  tbe  cquites  to  1200,  and 
that  be  anbsequently  doubled  thii  number  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Aequi  ;  which  account  would 
make  the  vvHole  number  2400,  which  number 
cannot  be  correct,  since  if  2400  h<  divided  by  Ht 
(the  number  of  the  centnne)<>,  tlie  qiint't  ni  is 
not  a  complete  number.  The  MS.,  however,  has 
00  ACCC,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  ttMe  ae 
ducentot ;  but  instead  of  thi-*,  Zumpt  (  L'>Ur  <lie 
liomischat  Hitier  und  den  liitterstand  in  l(am^ 
Beriin,  1840)  propeen  to  nad  ODDCCC,  1800, 
justly  remarking;,  that  such  a  use  nf  or  n  xn  occurs 
in  Cicero.  This  reading  would  make  the  number, 
when  donbted, 3600,  which  agicea  with  Livy's  view, 
and  which  ap[K>ars  to  have  been  the  re^nlarnumber 
of  equites  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  republic 
Both  Livy  and  Cicero  agree  in  stating  that  each 
of  the  equites  reotived  a  horse  from  the  state 
{fipms  pttf)licu$\  or  money  to  purchase  one,  as  well 
a-'  a  siiin  of  money  for  its  annual  support ;  and  that 
tiie  exi»ense  of  its  support  was  defrayed  by  the 
orj)fian»  and  unmarried  females  ;  since,  says  Nie- 
buhr  (//i*/.  of  Itome^  toL  L  p.  461),  **  in  a  niiliUuy 
•tale  it  could  not  be  eateemed  unjust,  that  the 
women  and  the  children  were  to  eontrilnite  largely 
for  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and  of  the 
eemmonwealtb.**  According  to  Oaiaa  (iv.  27)  the 
purchase-money  for  a  knight**  horse  was  called  af$ 
eifm^sire^  and  its  anm  al  m-ovision  ae$  kordeariunu 
[  Ais  HoADVAiutnf.]  The  fenncr  amounted,  ao- 
cocdiflg  ta  livy  (L  48),  to  lo,ooo  «meib  ^ 
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latter  to  SOOO:  1>Dt  ihew  mm»  aie  m  bigt  ai  to 
bo  almoft  incTMlibln,  c«p<^  lally  when  we  laka  into 

att-Diint  tlial  \  '2C>  alt.Tvv.irds  a  shopp  WM  only 

it-cLixicd  al  10,  aiiil  nn  nx  nt  lOO  aj>»r«  in  the 
table*  of  pciwltic*.  (Gi.ll.  xi.  1.  )  'I'ho  corrwiin-Rs 
of  thcte  numb«ra  bat  aciordin^'ly  Ihm-h  qiie^tiimcl 
by  •ome  modern  writfrs,  while  others  have  at- 
tempted to  account  f»r  the  largciii  &g  of  the  tuia. 
Niobuhr  (vol.  L  p.  433)  reiruirk*  tliat  the  mm  wu 
douhtloM  illtcnd(^d  not  oalj^for  the  pMn  haae  of  the 
bone,  but  al*<>  for  ili  aqiu|HMBt,  whklx  would  be 
iaconuleto  wiUhwI  b  gmm  or  aiarc^  who  had  to 
be  Umght  ml  then  to  be  mamitod.  B8ckh  {Me- 
troto<f.  Untersmek.  c39)  nippntcs  that  the  •iim*  of 
money  in  the  Senrian  centu  are  not  given  in  awes 
of  a  pound  weight,  but  in  thi-  ri-duci-d  iu.*<'«  of  the 
fini  Punic  war,  when  ihoy  were  stnick  of  the  same 
wei^'dt  aj  the  ■extaii^,  th.it  is,  two  ounrei,  or  one- 
•ixth  of  the  original  weight.  (.Aa]  Ziimpt  ron- 
aider*  that  1000  aaie*  of  the  old  weight  were 
(ircn  for  the  porchaaeaf  the  hor*e,  and  for  its 
aittiaal  provi*ion  I  and  that  the  original  tata  ha* 
beat  retained  in  a  paange  of  Vano  (ugaaai  jmbU- 
tarn  mSte  attarionmf  L.  L.  riS.  71)* 

All  the  aiiiutaih  af  trbim  «»  htm  baw  a|Mak- 
iug,  received  %  h«IW»  from  die  Mtte^  uA  wem  In- 
cluded in  the  Ifl  equcttrian  centarietof  the  Servian 
cunstitution  ;  but  in  coarw  of  time,  we  read  ot 
ftijDtlicr  c:la»i  tif  ei|ui[iB  in  Uonijui  hiitor\',  who 
did  n\<t  receive  .1  hiir»4.'  fniin  the  »tJite,  and  were 
ni't  UKliid  -d  in  the  I !!  centuries.     This  latter  class 

t*  iantt  nientiMcd  by  Livy  (v.  < )  in  hi*  account 
of  the  aiege  of  Veil,  H.  c.  403.  He  «ays  thai  dur- 
iitt  the  *iege,  when  the  Roman*  had  at  one  time 
aunndgrrnt  di*aattn(«tl  thoae  citixcn*  wtio  had 
WiaqiMttnaafoftoiM,and  no  horse  nllottod  to  tlMm 
(fiufai  CMMM  «9Mi<l>r  trot,  tqui  puUiei  mm  araa^X 
TMonteered  to  terre  with  their  own  hone*  ;  and 
he  adds,  that  from  tliia  time  ctjuhea  firet  bo^tan  to 
fierve  with  th  ir  own  horvi  {turn  primum  et/ait 
tttertr^  et/mtej  (yir/ifrunt),  'I'iie  B'Jile  paid  tiiein 
{eerttu  nmmenn  U'Tu  rti  a.^n'tmnti^')  as  a  kind  ul' 
compcn«ation  for  serving'  with  t!u  ir  o  wn  ljur***. 
The  foot  ioldiers  h^<l  received  pay  a  few  years 
before  (Li v.  iv.  AS)  ;  and  two  yean  afterwards, 
B.  c.  401,  the  pay  of  the  cquite*  wn*  made  tbrcc- 
fuld  that  of  the  inihnti^'.  (Liv.  v.  12 ;  ace  Nicbuhr, 
voLii.  p.  439.) 

fVain  tba  JMT  s.  c.  403*  thava  am  thcKiiBe  tent 
diiaaa  orRanuHi  knighU:  ana  who  teeeiTed  honca 
ftom  the  state,  and  are  therefore  frcqoflotlf  called 
tqmtneqMo  pMico  (Cic.  Phil.  vL  &),  and  MnDetimes 
Flfjrumin- 1  or  '/'mit-yii/i,  the  iiutenif  which,  accordii::: 
to  Uottliiii;,  i%  an  Ktr')>can  vvurj  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxxin. 
9  ;  Festua,  jr.;  Oiittling,  ^rescA.  </er /^<>''i.  .SV<ni/«e. 
p.  37*2),  and  another  class,  who  aerved,  wIil-u 
they  were  required,  with  their  own  horses,  but  were 
not  classed  anioii^  the  18  c<'nturies.  As  they  served 
on  horseback  they  were  called  emtite* :  and,  when 
■IMikaii  of  in  <i{ipotteiaB  to  caTaliy,  which  did  not 
eaniMt  of  RainaB  dttaeaa,  thnr  also  called 
yitoi  JlMHom ;  but  th^  had  no  land  claim  to 
the  nama  of  equites,  since  In  anefent  tfmaa  Ait  title 
was  strictly  confined  to  those  who  received  horses 
from  the  stiite,  m  Pliiiy  (//.  N.  xxxiii.  7)  cxi»es»ly 
stiys,  ^  Ki|uitnm  nomcn  aahaiiMkal  ia  tniinis 
C'luorum  puhlicomm.'' 

Hut  hen"  two  qiientions  arise.  Why  did  the 
equilcs,  who  belonged  to  the  ciuliteen  centuries, 
receive  a  hone  from  the  state,  and  the  others  not  ? 
Md  haw  waa  a  jpenoD  adnuttsd  into  each  daat  m-  j 
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lyeclhdy  ?  These  queatioaa  have  nrniiiwiiil— ^1 
coDtotvcny  among  modem  writers,  bat  the  Mmm 

ing  account  is  pernapa  the  mo»t  witi.ifartorv  :  -- 
In  the  constitution  of  Scr»ius  TuLIiu^  aII 
Roiaan  citizen*  were  arranged  in  ditfereitt  cli>jr« 
aicording  to  the  amount  of  their  |ini}>prty.  .ind  il 
may  then-fore  fairly  be  jiresumed  that  a  pLu.  ia 
the  centuries  of  equite*  was  detefltiiii<e<d  by  tJi* 
same  qualification.  Dionysiu*  (iv.  18)  expetadf 
says,  that  the  equite*  were  choscfs  bj  Semaa  esA 
of  the  richeat  and  most  illustriona  ft^lita ;  aad 
Cic^  {fit  that  tbejr  ww^af  jiW 

statea  that  the  twtira  ocntarita  fonaed  bj  Scrrat* 
Tutlins  ecmststed  of  the  leading  mm  of  th«  Ua>. 

Nonr  of  thew  writers  liouover,  Tnenti'Hi  t).<-  fifv 
i  p'rty  whith  was  nece»»ary  to  entitle  a  j-"T>'i:i  ti  » 
place  among  the  oijtiitog  ;  but  it  pror  aKlx  ' 

the  same  amount  a*  in  the  tatt*^  unies  of  tkr  sv- 
public,  that  ia,  four  times  that  of  the  first  cUs. 
Kvery  one  therefore  who  posaeMed  the  m]iii«i(e 
property,  and  whose  character  waa  anbiieinkb*! 
(far  thia  httter  qualificatiaa  appeals  to  hate  hem 
alwava  naceawir  in  the  aadeot  tinea  of  the  ie> 
Hiblle)»  waa  admitted  amaag  the  eqaiiea  <f  Aa 
Servian  coiMtita^ ;  tad  ft  may  be  pHaamed  tlit 
the  twelve  new  centuries  were  created  in  otdcr  la 
include  all  those  persons  in  the  state  who  piMaraed 
the  necessary  qoalificatians.     N'iel>ubr  y  HUL  if 
lininA,  voL  L  p.  4 '27.  itc.X  however,  »upf*)se*  that 
the  qualification  of  prop<Tty  waj  only  noce usaur  for 
admission  into  the  twelve  new  centuries  aad  tiat 
the  ttatcment  of  Dionysius,  quoted  hImv.,  oo^ta 
to  be  confined  to  these  centuries,  and  not  af<plird 
to  the  whole  eighteen.    He  maintuuu)  list  t\ti 
twelva  aeoniiiat  comiated  exdaoveljr  of  pkhcimi  $ 
and  that  the  ais  old  ccntariei  (that  ii^  Ibe  tknc 
double  centuries  of  Ramnea,  Titica  and  Lacing 
priom  and  potleriort*\  which  were  tncofpoaftd 
by  Servius  into  hi«  coniitia  under  the  title  of  lb* 
ifj-  irufl'ni'ii'i^  comprtwd  all  the  jsitriciivs  indr- 
iH'iidint  of  the  amount  of  |frn]K-rly  whi.-li 
[Munewcd.     'J  hin  iKxonnt,  huwe^er,  due*  nut  nivn 
to  re»t  on  nullicient  evidence  ;  and  we  hare,  oo  it* 
c«iiitmry,  an  express  iiwtanre  of  a  patrician,  L  Tsr- 
quitiua,  &  c.  458,  who  waa  compelled  on  accm^ 
of  his  poverty  to  *erve  on  fool.    (Liv.  iiL2r.> 
That  the  six  old  centuries  corwisted  entinij  d 
liaiiidaaa  is  moat  anhahli^  aiaoe  the  pUdiH 
woold  OKtainly  not  hava  baiB  ^dmittrd  amaaf  At 
cquites  at  all  till  the  Serriaa  cooetitution  ;  aoj  a 
by  this  constitution  new  ccntories  were  cmued.  tt 
i-  li  lt  likdy  that  nii    ■  1  '  ians  would  hav?  bees 
placed  anionir  the  ancient  six.    Rut  wc  kivc  b« 
rexion  for  mpposnig  that  the»<"  six  centurif*  we- 
taiited  tbe  wiuJt  body  of  pitriciaiia,  or  that  tke 
twelve  consisted  entirrly  of  plebeians.    Wt  out 
suppoM  that  thoae  patriciana,  who  belonged  u  tlM 
six,  wen  allowed  m  tha  Suiaui  constimtiia  ts 
cootinm  in  them,  if  they  pomiaaed  the  i>^iiB» 
pnperlj;  and  that  all  oUier  pemoa  in  the  lU^ 
wheth-.T  patrician*  or  |JBhiiiaii%  wba  poaHmidlh* 
requisite  property,  were  adodttod  into  the  IS  era 
centuries.    That  the  latter  were  not  cnnfiwd  te 
plebe  ians  may  lie  inferred  from  Livy,  wh*  Up 
that  they  con^ixted  of  the  lending  men  latlaM^ 
(firimorrA  cirit(Jii),  not  in  the  plehs. 

Ai  vaeancies  occnrroil  in  the  eiirhleen  reiiti.i'S 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  iir)L;in«llr  ea- 
rolled  suoceod^  tO  their  placet,  whether  fitebei*0 
or  patridaat,  pronridcd  thcfj  had  not  imfttd 
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'ifcetr  pfwrtr  ;  far  Niebuhr  por«  too  far  when  he 
li^n*  taat  ail  Tacancies  were  filled  up  accordiiig 
biiiiwin  of  My  property  qoalifivatioa. 
la  course  of  tinM^  Ml  population  and  wpnlth  in- 
Um  imrabcff  «f  penoDi,  who  ponessed  an 
ibo  namiMd  grcmdy  ;  and  as 
nsojiier  of  eqnitca  in  tha  18  cenmrica  was 
ikoM  penona,  whoae  aocesUia  had  not 
enrolled  to  the  oentarieB,  could  not  receire 
Vmct  fir\«n  ti»e  ttate,  and  were  therefore  allowed 
iki.'  "TTiV^TP  f*f  aerring  with  their  own  hurst's 
mon^ni  lUe  ca\~alrj,  instead  of  the  iatiuilr^',  as 
w'uxld  tthtrmim  hmn  been  obliged  to  have 
That  arnee  the  two  distinct  classca  of 
«)vijtr-s  vhich  have  been  already  meatiooed. 

Tbe  insppctiaB  of  tke  cqaites  wiw  received 
.  hon^  fr*tr  the  stat-^,  h<>lon{»ed  to  the  censors,  who 
|hfid  the  puver  of  deprit  ing  an  eqacs  of  his  horse, 
Iwi  NfatiDf  bia  to  tiM  cawlilioa  ef  an  tmriM 
fUr.  n  r.  43^,  aiid   also  of  pvinp  the  vntant 
h«se  to  the  rnc>#t  diatingoished  of  the  equites 
p  «bi  kd  Treriously  senrM  at  Ikeir  own  expense. 
F<  r  -f .    :«ir^<^>«<  a  ih«-y  made  during  their  censor- 

11^  a  poi«lic  inspoctiou,  in  the  fonun,  of  all  the 
la^W  «ho  posseased  pablie  borMs  {eip$itatum  rt- 
t*^titamt,  Lit.  xxxix.  44  ;  tquUum  centuria$  rs* 
MfMcn/,  Vaier.  Max.  il  9.  §  G).    The  trilx^s 
live  tsken  in  order,  and  each  kni^'ht  was  sura- 
"■"inl  by  name.    Evcty         ns  his  name  was 
walked  past  the  rrnwirs,  leading  his  horse. 
This  ccROKHij  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of 
no  J  Rsnaa  coina  ibtiidc  bj  tlM  cnnn.  A  ipe* 


V  As  eoMon  had  no  fault  to  hud  either  with 
tlvr  dander  sf  the  knslrt  or  tke  oqstpmenu  of 

V*  Hor».-.  th.'T  ordered   hira  to  poss  on  (tradue 
^futm^  Vaier.  Mas.  ir.  1.  f  10) ;  but  if  on  the  oon- 
^  <biT  swmMuiiI  Mb  uworthy  of  hb  mdc, 
A«y  »tn:rk  him  out  of  tlie  list  of  knijfhts,  and  dc- 
hia  of  hia  bocao  (Lit.  zzzix.  44)  or  ordered 
••  MB  it  (Lir.  m.  97 ;  Veier.  Max. «.  9. 
^     witl-j  ;h.-  intention  no  doubt  that  the  person 
1^  *egp>iied  should  refund  to  the  sUte  the 
■■■■T  vbieli  had  been  advanced  to  him  for  its 
pjrrhss*.  (Niehahr,  HUL  t/Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  433.) 
AnW  tame  review,  tho*e  equites  who  had  scrrcd 
rt^uisr  time,  and  wished  to  be  discharged,  were 
"■■'^■•t^  tn  give  an  account  to  the  censors  of  the 
y^^M  in  which  they  had  served,  nnd  wore 
ditmisaed  with  honour  or  disgrace,  us  ihey 
•irbi  bre  dsMrred.  (Plat.  iViwp.  29L) 

»Wi  reri«v  of  the  equites  hy  the  cenv>rs  miist 
y  be  confuundcd  with  the  Ji^mtitm  Traiuveciia, 
*"(^«M>Mlemi  piwMiion  of  the  body  every 

1|WM  the  Irj.^  of  Quintilis  (July>.  The  proces- 
ituted  from  the  temple  of  Mars  ouuide  the 

^H^*  *"d  puMd  tihfoa^  the      over  the  femm, 

*^  ^  lh«  temple  of  the  DioMBIV  On  this  occnsiion 
ewe  always  crowBedwith  olive  chap- 

^  thek  alale  diCM,  the  tiabea,  with 

^  ^miMm  JirtHiftiTM  which  th^  had 
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gained  in  battle.  (Dionys.  vi.  13.)  Arcordlnff  to 
Livv  (ix.  46)  this  annual  processicm  was  first  csta> 
Ufabed  hy  the  eoMon  Q.  Pabioi  aod  P.  Dedv, 
B.C. 304;  but  according  to  Dionysius  (l.r.)  it  was 
instituted  afler  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  near  the 
hlce  lU^ns,  of  whidi  n  aoeomit  wae  brao^t  to 
Rome  by  the  Dioscnri. 

It  may  be  asked,  bow  hag  did  the  knight  retain 
his  public  bfHisei  ami  a  Tote  m  the  equestrian  cen- 
tury te  which  he  bdooged?  On  this  subject  we 
have  no  positive  information  ;  hut  as  those  eqnites, 
who  served  with  their  own  horses,  were  only  ob- 
liged to  serve  for  ten  years  {$tif>endia^  (TTfMirrsUu) 
under  the  aae  of  (Polyb.  vi.  19.  §  *2),  we  may 
presume  that  the  same  rule  extended  to  iho^e  who 
serred  with  the  public  horses,  provided  they  withmt 
to  give  up  the  service.  For  it  is  cerUiin  that  in 
the  andeot  times  of  the  republic  a  knight  micht 
V0laia  hb  horee  as  lonfree  he  phased,  even  after 

he  had  entered  the  senate,  provided  he  continued 
able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  knight.  Thus  tho 
two  eonoon,  M.  Lmat  Selinater  and  C.  dandine 
Nero,  inn.  c.  •_H)4,  were  also  equites  (Liv.  xxix. 
37)  ;  and  L.  Scipio  Asiaticns,  who  was  deprived 
of  his  horse  by  the  censors  in  a.  c.  185  (  Lit.  xxxi.T. 
44),  had  himself  been  oensor  in  b.  c  l!il.  This  is 
also  proved  by  a  frajrment  in  the  fourth  book  (c.  2) 
of  Cicero's  De  Kepubiica,'*  in  which  he  says, 
ftfuitahu,  im  quo  i^fiimgim  §md  ttiam  newiimt  by 
which  he  evidently  mean^,  that  most  of  the  wnators 
were  enabled  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Centnriata  in 
consequence  of  their  belonging  to  the  equestrien 
centarieSL  But  during  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public the  knights  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
nonee  en  entering  the  senate,  and  consequently 
erased  to  behmtz  to  the  equestrian  ccnturien.  This 
ri>gulatioo  is  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  of  Cicero 
already  referred  to,  in  which  Scipio  says  that  many 
persons  were  anxious  that  a  plebiscitum  should  ho 
passed,  ordaining  that  the  public  horses  should  be 
restored  to  the  state,  which  decree  was  in  all  pro- 
bability passed  afterwards  ;  since,  as  N  ielmhr  ob- 
serves (vol.  i.  p.  433,  note  1016),  "when  Cicero 
nialics  Scipio  speak  of  any  measure  as  inte  nded, 
we  are  to  suppose  that  it  had  aclnB%  taken  pbee» 
bnt,acconliiiir  to  the  information  possessed  by  Cicem, 
was  later  thou  the  date  he  as-signs  to  Scipio  »  dis- 
cenisa.**  That  tho  greater  number  of  the  cqnitee 
equo  publico,  after  the  exrhisirm  of  senators  from 
the  equestrian  centuries,  were  young  men,  is  proved 
by  a  passage  in  ihe  weric  of  Q.  Cieera,  As  i^fMbee 
Conmlattts  (c.  8). 

The  e(|ncstrian  centuries,  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  besn  treating,  wrre  only  regarded  as  a 
division  of  the  army  ;  they  did  not  form  a  distinct 
class  or  ordo  in  the  constitution.  The  community, 
in  a  political  pmnt  of  Tiew,  was  only  divided  into 
patridans  mm  plebeians ;  and  the  equestrian  cen- 
turies were  cmnpos'-d  of  both.  But  in  the  year 
a  c.  1 23,  a  new  class,  called  the  Ordo  Eqncstris, 
was  formed  in  the  state  by  the  Ix'x  Senipronia, 
which  was  introduced  by  C.  (Jracchus.  Ry  this 
law  all  the  judiccs  had  to  be  chosen  from  those 
citisens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  fortune, 
f  Pint.  (\  dmcrh.  5  ;  Appian,  De  Ml.  Civ.  i.  22  ; 
Tac.  Atm.  xii.  60.)  We  know  very  little  respecting 
the  provisions  of  tiiis  hiw;  hot  it  appears  mm  the 
Ix'x  Scrvilin  re|wtundanirn.  parsed  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  that  every  person  who  was  to  be  chosen 
judexwieqairodtebeabevetUityaBdnnder  sixty 
yean  of  ifs^  to  hare  flitlicr  an  eqnne  pnbUew  er  te 
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he  qoalified  by  liw  fortnnc  to  poasew  one,  nnd  not 
tu  tM  a  •cnator.  The  number  of  jndicca,  who  were 
required  joariy,  wat  chosen  from  thit  class  by  the 
praetnf  iirbanus.  (K\tnT.f,  fj^  Smn/ia^  Her!.  1 8'2.r ) 

An  itu'  D.imc  of  oi_|uiU'»  h;id  b''on  originally  rx- 
taadcd  from  those  who  poMCMed  the  public  tjnr»r<t 
to  tlioac  who  served  with  th«ir  own  lioWM,  it  now 
Mine  (o  b*  ttofiied,  to  all  tho«e  perMms  who  were 
^wliflad  kj  ttlttr  iigrtiuie  to  act  as  judioes,  in  which 
MUM  tiM  mnl  it  omllT  med  by  Cicam.  Pliny 
(r/.M ma.  7)  MOTd  tmft  tint  thoM  persons 
who  possessed  the  equestrian  fiiitan^  but  did  not 
sen'o  as  equilcs,  were  only  cnllod  JwIwm,  and  that 
the  IKIIUL'  111'  et/uilt-s  was  alvv;iyit  confirifd  to  the 
jwiwrvsors  rif  iho  equi  p'.iMkL  This  may  have 
Ih-i  u  iliL-  correct  use  of  the  tiTui  ;  but  cmlora  soon 
gave  the  uumc  of  equites  to  the  judices  chosen  in 
accordance  with  the  Lex  Sempronia. 

After  the  rcfonn  of  Sulla,  which  entiroly  de- 
priTsdtlie  equestrian  order  of  the  right  of  being 
dwMHt  M  ju^ieei,  and  the  pmiii^  of  Uw  Lex  Au- 
vIm  (KcroX  vMeli  ordttaed  tet  tho  jodices 
ohmild  be  choten  from  the  eenatom,  ovnita^  and 
tribnn!  aerarii,  the  influence  of  the  order,  says 
I'Hiiv.  \v:i.i  still  iiKiiutaitKHl  Ijy  ttio  [>iilili'-aiii  (Plin. 
//.  A'.  i.TxliL  tJ),  nr  f.iriiKTs  ot'  the  jjublic  taxes.  We 
liini  tliat  the  piihliraiii  were  almost  nlways  called 
rijuiic-%  iiiU  bciaiiic"  atiy  ]i.-irtic!i!ar  rank,  vvasufces- 
»ary  in  nrdi-r  to  obuiii  t'rniu  tlio  itUite  the  farming 
of  the  trnoa,  but  because  the  state  naturally 
wonld  not  let  them  to  any  one  who  did  not  poascss 
a  oontiderable  fintunep  Thus  the  publieani  are 
freqaently  •pokon  of  by  Cicero  as  identical  with 
(Iw  oyiMlriM  Older  U^^^ii.  1.  i8^  (Pob> 
lkanlI  The  eoandibip  «f  Ciem  mid  tbe  aetm 
port  which  tbe  kniffhts  then  took  in  suppressbg 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  tended  still  further  to 
incrcAse  the  piwcr  and  iiiriiipno>^  of  thi-  (-({uestrian 
order;  and  **  frnm  ibal  limes,"  says  i'liny  (<Lc.), 

it  became  a  ttiirti  body  (corpuM)  in  the  state,  and, 
to  the  title  of  •Stttiatnt  Popuiiuque  Homanuty  there 
bef^  to  be  added  Et  Eqaettru  Onh." 

In  B.  r.  C',  n  di.stiiiction  was  conferred  upon 
tlicm,  w  hich  ti'ndcd  to  snparate  them  still  further 
iiwn  the  plebc  By  the  Lux  Bowk  Otboaia, 
y—ed  io  that  year,  the  fint  fcotftcen  Mate  b  the 
thettfO  behind  the  orchestra  were  foren  to  the 
eqnitet  (Liv.  Rpk.  99)  ;  which,  according  to  Cicero 
(pra  Mur.  19)  and  Vtlicins  I'atrrculus  (ii.  .32), 
wxi  oiilv  a  rrstonitioii  ot  an  nncioiit  privilege  ; 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Livy  (i.  when  hp  says 
thai  special  Rials  were  »rt  npKirt  in  the  Circtis 
Masitnus  for  thr  senators  nnd  rquitr*.  Tlioy  nlmi 
poascsscd  the  right  of  wearing  the  Claras  Angus- 
tus  [Clavus]  ;  and  subsequently  obtamcd  the 
priN-ilege  of  weorii^  a  gold  ring,  which  WM  ongi- 
nallv  confined  to  tbe  eqnitet  equo  pttbUMii 

tfhe  nanjber  of  eqnites  increMed  (MUf  udcr 
the  early  emperors,  and  all  pvrsotw  imre  admitted 
into  the  order,  provided  they  posiessed  tbe  requisite 
property,  withoirt  any  inquiry  into  their  character 
or  into  the  free  birth  of  their  father  nnd  pnind- 
fa'lier,  which  had  always  Iwen  required  by  the 
cj'nflom  under  the  republic.  Property  liecnme  now 
the  only  qualification  ;  and  tbe  order  in  ronse- 
quencc  gradually  began  to  lose  all  tbe  consideration 
which  it  had  acquired  ditiiiig  the  faitar  tmea  of  tbe 
npiblic.  Thus  Iloraea  (iS^L  1. 611}  taya,  with 
•a  mall  di-i?re<'  of  ooiilMi|il|^ 

8i  quiuiringeiitia  MC  ItMHi  nilia  dflnnt. 
.  Flabaada. 
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Angnstos  formed  a  select  cUut  of  ciottes 
stating  of  thoM  eqnites  who  poji9»»»ed  ib«^  projicrtr 
of  a  Ken.itor,  .md  tbe  old  rer]uiti  ;neut  <'f  f'>  -"  !  Jth 
tip  to  the  prandfitther.  He  pccniiitu^  thi*  da^s  to 
wear  tlir  iitan  e/.irm  (Orid.  TriM.  iv.  10.  : 
iiikd  also  allowed  the  tribunes  of  tbe  plebs  tn  t>e 
chosen  irom  them,  as  well  as  the  senator*,  and  gift 
them  the  option  at  the  terra ination  of  their  o<iki?  t« 
remain  in  the  letiate  or  return  to  tbe  eqtursn^aa 
cMdor.  (Soet.  Aag.  40 ;  Dion  Caiib  liv.  SOL)  Tha 
daaa  of  kni^ta  waa  diatiBgnhbed  hj  tbe  apMiad 
title  aCbafrw  (aometlBm  tHtitfaet  and  tj  hmii£) 
njmte»  Romtmi,    (Tacit  Ann,  xL  4,  with  tbe  nit* 

of  I,i;.»i'.|*.> 

The  fiinna'.ion  of  tlii*  distinct  cl  iiss  t.-~nded  tn 
Inwer  the  other*  still  more  m  jnildic  e^timalia'i 
III  the  ninth  year  of  the  reijra  of  Tibrr     an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  improve  the  order  by  ri-<;u  r  !?- 
the  old  qualifications  of  free  birth  up  to  the  grand- 
father, and  by  strictly  forbidding  any  ose  to  vftg 
the  gold  ring  unless  be  potaeawd  thia  ^padificatieo. 
This  regulauon,  homm,  WM  «f  Bttfe  wmSL,  as  the 
empmn  fMamaiij  adwHlad  ileedim!n  did  tht 
equestrian  onfoR,  (PEn.  H.  S.  TvAn.  8.)  What 
prirale  persons  were  no  longer  npp  iin'.od  iul  :r% 
the  necessity  for  a  dislitict  cl.i«»  in  tiic  oixjiiuntT. 
like  the  equc-itrian  order,  ci-.t«i'd  entirrly  ;  and  tbr 
gold  rii:;,'  came  at  len^-th  to  be  tK-vm  by  all  fr?« 
citis«-ti«.    Even  siave5,  nfier  their  manumits i<r, 
were  allowed  to  wear  it  by  special  permission  ivri 
the  emperor,  which  appen  tD  hare  been  ust^I'j 
granted  provided  the  patronus  eoiuetited.  (Di;.  ii. 
lit.  10.  s.  3.)  [A-VNutrs.] 

Uarim  thna  tmeed  the  hiat«j«if  the  eqneattiu 
order  to  ita  final  ezHnction  aa  •  dtatiiicl  dw  « 
the  community,  we  must  now  return  tn  the  eqnitn 
eqno  publico,  who  formed  the  eiffhtetrn  e«joe»triaii 
centuries.  This  class  still  ext^t>il  <ir.nn;j  th- br.'or 
yean  of  the  republic,  but  bad  entln  lv  c-a-t<i  «n 
serve  as  horse-soldiers  in  the  amy.  Thr  catalrr 
of  the  lloman  legions  no  longer  eotisisted.  m  in  tie 
time  of  Polybins,  of  Roman  equites,  but  th  irpUc* 
wn*  intppiied  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allied  staif*. 
It  is  evident  that  Caesar  in  his  Gallic  "» 
poMcaaad  no  Homaa  cavalry.  (Gacb  ML  (kM. 
L  Ml)  When  he  went  te  an  iniertiev 
Arienatna,  and  waa  obUgod  ta  take  ca««hy  «iih 
him,  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  dare  to  trat  In 
.safety  to  the  Gallic  cav.ilry,  and  there'or.-  maatAei 
his  legionary  aoldiers  upon  their hor^ej,  (Id,  i. <'J.' 
The  Roman  eqnites  are,  howeur,  fi-<;ucntlT  Bine 
tioned  in  the  Qaliic  and  civil  wars,  but  oevrr 
common  soldien ;  they  were  officers  attached  toth" 
»tatT  of  the  general,  or  conunaadod  the  oavalif  (f 
the  alli>>s,  or  sometimes  the  iMiaoa.  (Id.  i&  7t; 
Cfo.  L  77,  iii  71.  &c) 

After  the  year  &  &  50,  thero  wti«  no  ceaMii  a 
the  Blati^  and  It  weald  dunfiBefidlow  that  fimae 
yean  no  tvriew  of  the  body  took  place,  and 
the  vacancies  were  not  filli-d  up.  ^\■h<■ll  .XngnsTiu 
however  trxjk  ui.«jn  h;ni«elf,  in  n.  r.  'J?,  ih«  prv- 
teetura  momm,  ne  Crcqucntly  reviewed  the  tiwf* 
of  equites,  and  rettwed,  aecurdiosf  tn  Si;fl«tiu» 
{Av'j.  3y  >,  the  l«np-ne<rlected  cu«t'>rii  of  the  ^■•V-m 
proc<c«>&iou  {trantvfi-tio) ;  by  which  we  are  ppilc'Jy 
to  nnderatand  that  Augustus  connected  the  ref  if 
of  the  knights  (reoo^wtd'o)  with  the  cinnoaJ  prat*- 
»i'>n  {traHiveciio)  oS  the  15th  of  July.  Fnatb* 
time  theaa  cqnilca  ftnnad  an  hawMnUe  <n|^ 
fiuB  wbhili  dl  the  higher  eOem  in  thiMT 
^^So^^^fc  ^i^^^^^t  ^1^^^  ^^Sb^p^^  ^tft*^  fl^i^l  ^^hv  ^^^B^^f  ^^^jP^^ 
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ia  tite  state  were  choeen.  AdiinVuin  into 
Am  My  wm  e^aivalout  U>  an  iutiWuction  into 
fMk  life,  ami  «a»  therefim  MteMned  a  grmt  pri- 
■flcfte  ;  whtixc  we  r.iid  it  n^rdcd  in  inscriptiona 
ibt  mek  a  penon  waa  eyao  pMiat  kamatatuSy 
■mmmitm,  fte.  W  Um  empator.  (Oidli,  huerip. 
N4^34o7,  3 1 -I,  12*29.)  If  a  young  man  was  ti»c 
•dmitvd  uito  thu  body,  he  was  excluded  froin  all 
diil  gficet  of  any  importance,  exce^  in  municipal 
Mw;  and  al«o  sram  aU  nnk  in  to*  anDy*  with 
Ac  eiception  of  conti;ri<m. 

All  those  eqoiUui  who  wcr«  not  employed  ia 
artuj  smice  were  obli^^ed  to  fend*  at  Rome 
Cass.  lix.  J>),  w*:«Te  tlicy  were  allowed  to 
fill  ih«  lover  magistrsurica,  which  entitled  a  person 
t)  uiinflNa  inla  tlie  aeiwitau    Tbey  were  divided 
iat'  >';t  tiiniia(\  each  of  which  was  commanded  by 
u  cttKct,  who  la  frequentij  mentioned  in  inscrip- 
1mm  ai  Aiu  a^nCMi  Houiu  hmtut  I.  ii.  ftc«»  ap 
nK^n  n'y  Sevir  turtnue  or  Sf^'ir  tunnanun  cf/ut'(uin 
UmaMoruM,   From  the  time  that  the  equites  bc- 
<*td  the  tilde  of  prineipet  juinM/briia  upon  Gaini 
S(Ri  I^os  Caesar,  the  grandsons  of  Augustas 
^fttk,  Aam.  k  3  ;  Manam.  Ancyr.)*  it  became  the 
CBtaataanafer  this  title,  as  well  as       of  Serir, 
upcQ  the  probable  sucL(  «««r  to  the  throne,  when 
W  iist  entervd  into  puldic  life  and  was  presented 
Wlth«B  eqnus  fublicus.  ^Capitol.  M.  Auiun.  PkiL 
<;  lanirid,  Commod.  I.) 

Tlf  jvTtrtice  of  riiling  all  the  hiijher  officf^  in 
t^  Miie  {ram  tbi?»c'  eqaites  appears  to  hare  con- 
■§  ka^  lu  Rome  was  the  centra  af  the 
f^nwf.rvX  ami  ihc  residence  of  the  emprn>r. 
1»5  »»  Bientjoned  iit  the  time  of  Sevenu  (Uru- 
IK,  Iwmip,  pu  }001. 5  ;  PapmiMi,  in  1%  29.  tit 
»-  y  4.'.\  wid  of  C.iracalla  i  GruUr,  p.  379.  7) ;  Md 
^ti£i{M  iater.   After  the  time  of  Diocletian,  tha 
*^«tH  bcoBt  ably  •  city  guard,  mular  the  turn 
*>«sd  of  the  Praefectua  Vigilum  ;  but  they  still  rc 
«  the  time  of  Valentinianus  and  Valcns, 
A>ft3l4,  the  second  rank  m  the  city,  and  were 
fr*  m\,)tt\  to  corpoml  panishnunt  (Cod.  Theodos. 

Rwpactiag  tJw  Af<yiJ<*r  i^ya<i«Hsee 

(Zunpt,  {Tciifr  (ftf  fOmueUn  ItUtcr  vnd  den 
^tn-rfW  m  Rom,   Berlin,  lIUO  ;  Marquardt, 
£^ttm  Homamormm  libn  i  T.  Berlin, 
lit^O ;  Msdrig,        Loeo  CkmmU  w  /A.  ir.  de 
%^Wm,  in  '/T  vol.  i.  p.  72,  &c.  ;  Botkor 

<if«r  /CwMtsoAca  AUertkikmer.   toI.  ii. 
^^»•^235,  Ac) 
WL'LEUS  or  KCULEU?.  an  Instnimcnt  <  f 
vhich  IS  supposed  to  have  been  so  called 
*^  it  was  m  tha  form  ftf  ft  lucM.  We  bare 
*  «*«tnpt»on  of  its  form  given  by  any  of  the  an- 
«»*^t«n,  b«t  it  appears  not  to  bare  differed 
^•Oy  hm  tke  crux.    (Cic  Pro  MO,  21,  com- 
1^"^  «  ih  r.  riu  cruT,  c.  2  J.)    It  appears  to  bare 
owmnflniy  used  at  Home  in  taking  the  evi- 
*■*  of  slates.     (See  Sigcfoius,  De  JudiciU^ 
"LIT;  Magios,       Eqtmleo^  in  Salengrc't  Aon 
"r^-  Anu  Ham.  toL  ii.  p.  i  Jll,  &c) 
l^^^'^  OCTOBER.  IPalilix.] 
M(AiN  I  {ifapot\  weft  dubs  or  societiai,  eetab- 
for  charitable  or  convivial  pnrposcB,  or  fdr 
Thejr  were  verv  common  at  Athens,  and 
tamper  «f  tJic  people,  who  wei»  both 
**•  *"1  gf  n.rr)U».    The  term  fporot,  in  th«; 
JjI"  ^  *  couvirial  pftrQr»  »  »f  ancient  date. 
}[||'J*^»  i  330.)   It  rcMnnUed  ear  picnics  or 
aid 
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iwh  <nrvp!9of  or  A»i  ffv^Sokuy ;  wbore  every  gnest 
brought  his  own  diab,  or  (to  save  trwuble)  one  waa 
deputed  to  cater  for  the  not,  and  wm  afterwaida 

re]<iid  by  contributiona  [Cokva,  p.  30-1,  b.]  Tha 
clubs  that  were  formed  at  Athens  used  to  dine  to* 
gether  at  elated  periods,  ae  ooee  a  nonth  ;  nd 

cvt-r\-  member  was  bound  to  pay  his  subscription, 
which  (as  well  as  the  society  itself )  was  called 
Iporot,  and  the  members  ipvanrrtd.  If  any  mem- 
ber £iiiled  to  pay,  the  sum  was  made  up  by  tha 
pr*>^sldent,  /^»'cC,  x^^»  alsocnllrMl  wXTj^a'T^jt  ipdyov^ 
who  aftcrwartls  recovered  it,  il  iio  could,  from  the 
defaulter.  llKrfpoup  tpavov  often  moans  simply,  lo 
fkiy  tfir  s'lliscription,  as  Ktlirfiv  or  ^KXclvfiy,  to 
make  dciiuilt.  (I>em.  e.  Ajf*hob.  p.  821,  €,  Mid, 
p.  547,  «.  Arkktfi.  p.  776.) 

There  were  aUo  assotiations  under  this  namp, 
for  the  pmpose  of  mutual  relief  resembling  in 
•one  degree  our  friendly  er  benefit  wdetiei ;  but 
with  thi*  essential  difference,  that  the  relief  which 
they  afforded  was  not  (as  it  is  with  ui»)  based  upon 
any  eafcwietian  of  nataral  eootingencics,  bnt  waa 

given  pro  re  naUi^  to  such  poor  memljers  as  st  ^od 
in  need  of  it  The  Athenian  societies  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  kept  up  a  comim)a  fund  by  regular 
subscriptions,  thoogh  it  it  probable  that  the  sum 
which  each  member  wns  expeeted  to  ndvance,  in 
case  of  need,  vtm  pretty  well  uiidcrstond.  If  a 
man  waa  vednced  to  poverty,  or  in  distress  for 
money  for  any  cause,  he  apjilied  to  tlie  niernliers 
of  his  club  fur  a£&i»txuicc  ;  this  was  railed  avK" 
\*ytiw  fporoy :  those  who  advanced  it  were  aaid 
if>ayi^iiy  airrq^'  :  the  relief  waa  cpn>.idered  as  a 
loan,  repayable  by  the  borrower  when  in  better 
cnromstaacee.  Isaeoa  {Dt  Ifagm.  H«nd,  p.  394) 
f  tkf  ns  anions?  the  as^etd  of  a  jvrson,  ipiyt«¥ 
o^*A^I/urra  tienrtwparYiiiinif  from  which  we  may 
hrfinr,  that  eaeh  eootrilNitar  w«>  entitled  to  tvcoirer 
the  sum  he  had  lent.  For  t!ie  recoverj-  <if  htich 
loans,  and  for  the  decision  of  other  di^itcs,  thore 
were  ipwnuai  Wkcu,  in  whieh  ft  and 
equitable  kind  of  justice  was  administered.  Plato 
{Leg.  xi.  p.  915)  disapproved  of  lawsuits  in  such 
matters,  and  would  not  allow  them  ih  his  republic. 

Solmasius  contends  that  wherever  the  term 
fpoi'os  is  applied  t"  nn  e5tnh!i'')if  d  "orlety,  it  mwins 
only  a  eonvivial  tiuU,  and  thai  tiiere  were  no  re- 
gular associations  for  the  purposes  of  charity  ;  but 
others  have  held  a  dilTerent  opinion.  (See  Salnias. 
iJe  Usuris^  c3,  (Mtt,  ad  Ju$  Att.  et  Horn,  and 
Henld.  Amimaio,  m  Smkmat^  refcrred  to  in  Meiei^ 
Jit.  Proe,  p.SlO.')  It  is  r  it  probable  that  many 
permanent  societies  were  formed  with  the  sole 
view  ef  liweting.  We  know  that  at  Athene,  na 
well  as  in  the  other  Grecian  republics  there  were 
dubs  for  various  purposes,  political  as  well  as 
social:  the  membm  of  whieh  wontd  nftturally 
meet,  and  dine  together  at  certain  periods.  Such 
were  the  religious  companies  («&io<roi),  the  commer- 
cial (^/ivoptaol),  and  some  others.  (Bockb,  Pol, 
Earn,  of  Athensy  p.  2-15,  2nd  ed.)  Unions  of  this 
kind  were  called  by  the  peneral  name  of  irai^ai^ 
aud  were  often  converted  to  mijsehievous  ends, 
such  as  brilx^,  overawing  the  public  assembly, 
or  inf!uencinp  cmirts  of  justice.  (Thuc.  iii.  82  ; 
I>em.  IM  Carom,  p.  329  ;  Tbiriwali,  Gr.JJuL  vol 
iv.  p.  36.)  In  the  days  of  the  Roman  enpira 
friendly  societies,  under  the  name  of  fpaeot,  were 
frequent  amopi^  the  Ureek  cities,  but  were  looked 
on  with  ennicion  by  the  emperen  ae  leading  ta 
politioU  canbinatienai  (Flin.      as.  88, 94.)  Th# 
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gild*,  or  fraternities  for  mnlual  lU,  tlMQg  the  an- 
cient SaxoiM,  rr!Wf?iWi?d  the  (parot  of  the  Greek*. 

(Tiinirr'fi  //cV  i  ■  r  v  An^ihS'i-riinf,  \v.  10.)  Com- 
pare alv)  the  Aya^uu,  or  love  fiMU  of  ihc  early 
Chriitiaiii. 

The  word  f^porot  ii  often  u«ed  mrtaphoriainy,  to 
signify  aiqf  ffmHy***^  ftimdly  advance  of 
npiWT.  rCItK] 

BSOA'BTOLUM  waa  aprivtteyrilMattAchcd 
Ift  mort  RaaMW  fcnM,  odlad  oinw  rmftfim 
JutcmI  (xin  84),  wImr  At  akm  mn  made  t» 
worii  id  duuna.  It  afpum  t»  biif*  him  uaiially 
onder  froond,  and  acieardhif  t*  Cohuadla  (i  6) 
oiiftit  to  liirhtfd  nvrow  window*,  which 
(tliduld  bo  t(^>  hi^h  fmni  tbe  ground  to  be  touched 
))y  tbe  hand  The  slAvei  confined  in  an  cruastii- 
lum  wcTc  alvt  ejnplnred  to  TOltivatc  the  fifldn  in 
chatiu.  (I'liii.  //.  y.  xviii.  "•<!-*;  Vlor.  iii.  111.) 
Slave*  who  had  diapleoaed  their  nuuter*  were 
punished  ^impriaoiUMat  in  the  ergattolum  ;  and 
in  the  came  place  all  iIm«  who  could  not  be  de- 
pended tipon  or  wenlaAilDa*  in  their  habit*,  were 
fqgularly  kepU  A  MlMWMtlw  alim  had  the  care 
«rtheergnstulum,«iil  WM  thocim  odlad  et^tuttila- 
rmu.  (Coliim.  I  8.)  Aoeording  to  Plntareh  (m 
Grtteck.  8),  these  prisons  arose  in  consequence  of 
the  cfin<iiip*t  of  Itnly  by  the  Roman*,  and  thi? 
>,Ti'at  number  of  barbjiruas  *lavc«  w  ho  were  eni- 
jiliiyed  to  ruitivate  the  conquered  lands.  In  the 
tune  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  ninny  cnnctmenLi 
Were  nuide  to  sineliuratc  thi?  ojndilioii  of  *lave»  ; 
and  among  other  salutary  measure*,  Hadrian  abo- 
lished the  ergastula,  which  must  hare  been  liable 
to  giMt  abuse  k  tba  hands  of  lymnnical  nuuters. 
(Spwt  Hadrimt  18»  compared  with  Qains,  L  53.) 
Par  further  infiniMlioa  on  the  subject.  MC  Bria- 
•onius,  Antiq.  iL9  ;  Lipaius,  Blltl,  &,  li» 

Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  317,  &«.  |  OoUUogb  Ottt^-  dtr 
liiim,  Slaaitr.  p.  135. 

KRI'CIUS,  a  military  engine  fnll  of  sbaqi 
spike*,  which  was  placed  by  the  paio  of  the  camp 
to  prevent  the  apprneich  of  the  enemy.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  iii.  67  ;  Sollust,  apad  Neat,  xviii.  1 1>  {  Lipsius, 
J'otioreel.  v.  4.) 

£R0OA'TI0.    r Aqif  ABDtJCTiT.s,  p.  11 .'!,  a.] 

SROTIA  or  EROTI'DIA  (/pirw  or  ^ih.-tL 
•MiXtht  WMt  niaom  of  all  the  JMnla  cefabrated 
in  BoMtiMt  town  af  TlMapiMi.  It  took  plaeo 
oTcnr  fifth  jcar,  and  in  honour  of  Broa,  the  prin- 
cipaf  divinity  of  the  Thespians.  Reopecting  the 
particulars  nothing  is  ktiown,  excrrt  tl  u  it  va* 
solemnised  with  contests  ia  music  nnd  iniuijuc*. 
(I'lut  Amat.  1  ;  Pans.  ix.  31.  §  3  ;  Athen.  xiii. 
p.  561.)  The  w»>r»hip  of  Eros  seems  to  have  been 
r.ilablished  at  The»pi;i<!  firom  the  earliest  tiroes  ; 
and  the  ancient  srmbolie  WfifaattitiBn  of  the  god, 
a  rnde  stone  (Vl^  Milt),  cantiBaad  to  be  looked 
•pan  with  fBTtif*''—  MiHouua  otcb  whon  acalp- 
tan  M  atttdMl  tba  higheat  dogna  «f  parftctkm 
WMKiff  the  Oredca.  (Pmm.  ix.  27.  §  1  ;  compare 
Sehot.  Pind.  (Hmp-  vii-  154  ;  HitschI,  in  the 
/Mrm.  ^fns.  vol.  ii.'p  :  -1;^  I  L.  S  ] 

KHRHEPHO'lUA  or  KRSEPIIO'RIA  {i^ 
pt)^ifta  or  ipevpipta.)  [AnaBPiioHiA.] 

BSCHAR.V  (/i7x<(^a\  fFocrs.l 

E'SSED.V  or  K'.-^SKDIJM  (from  the  Celtic 
/v**,  a  carriage,  (Jiturui,  vol.  i.  p.  377),  the  n.nnie 
of  a  chariot  used,  Mpecially  in  war,  by  the  Rritoni, 
the  Osnta  and  Betgae  ( ViqL  Qeois.  iii  304  { Ser 
Tfa%«<lfft)f  aiiidalaahraaO«iiiMm(Pm.  vi. 
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Aflontding  to  the  acconnt  girca      Oaeaar  (/BA 

GM.  if.  S3),  and  agreeably  to  the  rtmmAm  of  tNB< 

donu  Siculus  (v.  -21,  "J.'t),  the  meilmd  of  nsiag  tie 
essedum  in  the  ancient  Britiih  army  wxs  wrr 
similar  to  the  practice  of  the  Orepki^  in  tbe  hrr»ic 
a^ea,  as  desrribed  by  Homer,  and  in  the  anrJ<> 
CuHRt's.  The  principal  ditTerenco  aeems  to  ki.- 
been  that  tbe  csscdnm  was  strotjyj  and  cane 
ponderous  than  the  Hfpot,  that  it  afan  Wh* 
inatsid  of  behind ;  and  that  in  eMtsM)MMt  af 
thaaa  oiwmaatances  and  the  width  of  the  poli^  the 
owner  was  able,  whcfwvar  be  plsaaad,  ta  laa 
along  the  pole  (da  Immm  Brilmmi  meUtt,  Jttv.  ir. 
125),  and  even  to  raise  himself  upda  the  yoVe, 
and  then  to  retreat  with  the  greatest  speed  iob> 
the  body  of  the  car,  which  he  dnivp  with  extra- 
ordinary swiflntiu  and  »kil!.  From  theevtiwBur 
of  the  pole,  he  thre-.v  hii  misiUei,  i  sp»-i  kally  t:.': 
Mfeta  (VaL  Place.  Argon,  vi  It  appean 

also  that  these  cars  were  purposely  made  a*  neiiy 
as  possible,  probably  by  the  creak  in  cr  and  clangis,; 
of  the  wheels  {rtrfpitu  ro/aruni,  Caf*.  I.e.  ;  eooi- 

pare  Taa%.Asrie.ii  i  Jimd* inWiBsien^  Chad. 
A>i^ir.)i  and  tha»  Ihb  «w  dm»  k  atdst  i* 
atrika  iSmmj  tale  tha  eacB^.  Tbe  iMiridM 
BritUt  wamon  who  drove  these  rban'ou,  ih.t 
"car-bomc"  of  OsiiLin,  *crc  aillcd  in  Iji:  , 
Ktmdiirii.  (Cats.  H.  (:.  iv.  '24  ;  Cic.  <ij  /«jbi.  \u. 
<;.)  Th>  re  were  alk^iit  4000  of  them  in  the  smv 
of  Caisibelainius.  (('ai-<i.  li.O,  19.)  Ilaviti^ 
Ijoen  captured,  they  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
the  gladi.ntorial  shows  at  liome,  and  seem  to  hste 
been  ^reat  favourites  with  the  people.  (Sartas, 
Calig.  35,  Oamd.  21.)  They  must  haw  hcU  the 
highest  rank  in  the  armies  of  their  owa  eeattf; 
aad  Tledtae  i^f*^  13)  ohearvcs  that  the  driver  at 
iIm  ear  niuBaa  abova  bia  fighting  companits, 
which  wae  the  reverse  of  the  Greek  oaage. 

The  easednm  was  adopted  for  purpose*  of  cos- 
venience  and  luxury  among  the  Roman ».  i  I'lopm. 
iL  1.  76  ;  Cie.  ad  AH.  vi.  1  ;  Ovid.  Am.  v..  /«. 

49.)     Cicero  {I'hit.  .\    J  ;  >  mention*  the  iiv  ol  X 

on  one  occasion  by  the  tribune  of  tbe  people  sas 
piece  of  extrat-a^^attce  ;  but  in  the  time  of  S^iec*, 
It  eeema  to  have  been  much  rrmre  roninioB ;  fir 
be(4»M.i7)  redums  the  sound  of  the  "essedsc 
MMcamntaa*  hmos  theee  nowaa  which  did  aM 
dlenael  bin.  Aa  naad  Irr  tbe  Biwaani,  the  «Mi> 
don  may  have  differed  mm  the  cisinm  m  tlbt 
that  the  cisium  was  drawn  by  one  horse  (see  vnisd- 
cut,  p.  2!iHl,  the  essedum  always  bv  .a  [wiif,  Tti'^ 
esscduin,  like  the  cisium,  .Tpi'C.irs  to  h,ne  Utfl 
kept  fi>r  hire  at  the  post-hoiues  or  »un.'if«  (Sn/*- 
nfm  fjninftt  essfdo  rilffm^MiaX.X.  104.)  (MaSsKx) 
The  essedum  tnu-tt  have  been  similar  to  tbe  C»>vi- 
nvn,  except  that  the  Utter  had  a  cover.     [J.  1*.] 

BSSEI>A'1UI.  [E*sinA.] 

EVrCTIO.  If  the  poicteaer  of  a  thii««<a 
deprived  of  it  by  a  tbbv  paiasB  by  1-^  prsoM 
(trietad),  the  seller  was  bound  to  make  gesd  thi 
loss  (nictioitem  praeitar»X  If  the  seller  kes* 
that  he  was  sellin;?  what  waa  not  hii  onu,  tkii 
was  ft  ca»c  of  doluA,  oud  ho  was  U>uiid  in  cw  m 
eviction  to  make  good  to  the  purchasor  uil  1  "<<  '! 
damafte  that  he  mi  stained.  If  there  wai  im  'ii~> 
on  the  [>nrt  of  the  seller,  he  was  simply  iKuni  t' 
make  pood  to  the  porchascr  the  value  of  the  ih^sg 
nt  the  time  of  evictioa.  It  WW  MOaMlfT  far  tka 
;  urchaser  to  neglect  no  propa  means  of  d«ffnc«, 

hen  an  attempt  was  made  to  evict  him  ;  and  it 
««i  bia  datj  t»  give  tha  eelier  natiaa  af  ihaaiU 
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fffM  ektn  (liiem  ^mvmeiare\  and  to  pray  his  aid 
m  itieace  of  the  actioa.  The  stipolatio  duplae 
*w  asaU  among  the  Romans  ;  and.  in  sach  case, 
if  tile  purchaser  «raa  evict«d  ftoOl  the  vhole  thing, 
be  uijfbt  bj  rirtue  of  his  agTeeni**nt  HfrTvinH  ♦roin 
ikt  seller  double  ita  valur.  (liig.  'Ji.  tu.  2,  l>& 
^icttoaibus  et  daplae  stipubtiona ;  Mackcldej, 
lfMme\  Ac.  ^  .-iro,  12th  cd.)  [G.  L.J 

£UMU'LI'1I>A.£  (<v/i4»\ri&ai),  the  n)o*t  di.i- 
t  D/oiihed  and  TeneraUa  amoog  the  priestly  fami- 
Y-rs  Si  Atiiv-a.  Tht'y  were  drTotrd  to  the  wrvicc 
«;  UeiDci>:r  Bt  Atbcna  and  Kleusis,  and  were  said 
u  Vt  iha  teendanli  of  Um  Thndm  bud  Eumol. 

*l<\  M cording  to  some  K'j^oinis,  had  intro- 
ikrtd  Ltte  l^u«iiuao  mvatcries  into  Attica.  (Diod. 
Sic.  i.  it;  ApsCod.  uL  13w  §  4  ;  Denottli.  ft  Most. 
p.  \  '.tii4.)  Thi-  hlyh  priest  of  the  Eleusiniaii 
j^ddws  {itpo^dirrris  or  ntHrrayoryis)^  who  con- 
htttik  mb  dilabtation  of  her  mysteries  and  the  in- 
:ia:uQ  t4  the  mystaie,  was  always  a  member  of  the 
irnlr  of  the  Eumolpid.-u-,  as  Eamolpos  himself  u  rts 
klitted  to  have  betu  the  tirsi  hierophanL  (Hm^cIi. 

tifMkriSat:  Tacit.  //<>/.  iv.  h;j  ;  Amok,  t.  25; 
CecaeEs  Alrx.  Pntfr^-f.  p  1  fi,  \c. )  In  his  external 
t;i9ev<uu;^  lh«  hicrupiiciLiiL  ^aa  di^unguijihed  by  a 
^ccuhw  cut  of  Us  hair,  a  kind  of  diadem  {orp6~ 
^),siid  a  knjf  puryfle  robe,  (Arrian.  ta  Epieiet. 
)U-  '^V ;  Plut.  AieA.  22.)    la  bis  voice  be  seems 
liaayi  la  bav*  aftcttd  •  MloDn  tone  raited  to 
tie  ncT«d  character  of  his  office,  which  he  held  for 
hie,  sad  wbicb  obliged  bim  to  remain  uninarried. 
(fm.  i.  14.  f  1.)   The  Uenipliaiit  was  attandcd 
by  Coor        A <7 rax,  one  of  whom  likewlic  belonged 
Id  tleinalj  of  the  Eiuaolpidae.    (Uarpooiat.  and 
BriAi^  a  ft.  *Evi^Airral  rmv  (ivorjiplatv.)  Other 
Qpinbers  of  their  family  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
|HticQlsr  ftuiction^  at  the  Elensinia,  though 
lafcQbtedly  took  uart  in  the  great  procession 
u  Qeiuia   Tka  Eaaolpidae  bad  on  certain  occa- 
■•s  to  o€er  tip  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the 
me^  wd  in  t&itc  of  nvgicct  tbey  might  be  token 
So  aconint  and  punished  ;  for  thay  were,  like  all 
«dier  pcstf  and  matji?trates,  responsible  for  their 
wodifti,  aod  lor  the  sacred  u*sa*urcs  entrusted  to 
Arir  ova   (Acadun.  &  CUsiyh,  p.  W!,  Steph. ; 

ibe  Kmnolpidae  had  also  judicial  power  in  cases 
wm  TeligiflQ  «M  violated  (ir«pl  Atftfslar,  De- 

J*^'!- c  .foW  p.  GOl).  This  power  probably 
^ut^  U>  this  fiunily  from  the  earliest  tiioas,  and 
M«<dl  aiPeridea  do  not  Mem  to  have  nade 
»oy«3tmtion  in  th'u  respect.  Whether  this  re- 
coon  acted  independent  of  the  archnn  king, 
*  ^  guidance,  u  micertaiit.    The  law 

J^ing  to  which  tiiey  |xtinounced  tbair  Wtttence, 
ol  which  they  ha  1  tho  <"Tr!!!«iive  pnit^ftasion, 
***  written,  but  handtid  down  by  tradition  j 
^'"i  ^  Eumolpidaa  aloM  bad  the  right  to  intow 
^  i'v,  -ihtnce  they  are  sometimes  called  ^{irynT«'. 
lExt'.STAK.]  In  oaies  for  which  the  kw  bad 
^  no  proviiions,  they  adad  mtmiSa^  ta  thair 
iistMioo.  (LysLTi,  e.  Amiocift.  p.  204  ; 
yjy^fr  MjfiL  57.)  Respecting  the  mode 
*  |N«ndnf  ia  ibeaa  rdiglonf  aaorta  noibing  is 

f  llcfter,  Ai^fn.  Gerichhrerf.  p.  405,  &.c.  ; 
I'nout^  XL  p.  147,  &a)    In  some  cases, 
*^  *  P^?"  «M  eooTided  of  gnm  Ttabtton  o( 
'f*  j«bik  iiiititotions  of  his  country,  the  people, 
^OHct  loMlii^  tb«  offirndK*  into  exile,  added  a 
that  a  cune  should  be  pro- 
W  biai  hr  tka  BoMlpdM.  iYkk 
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Akib.  22  ;  Com.  Nep.  AlcA.  4,  5.)  But  the 
Eumolpidae  could  pronounce  such  a  curse  only  at 
the  command  of  the  people,  and  might  afterwards 
be  oonpoUed  by  the  people  to  revoke  it  and  purify 
the  person  whom  they  had  cursed  before.  (Plut. 
Aicilf.  '66  i  Cum.  Nep.  AlciL.  6.  5.)       [L.  S.] 

EVOCA'TI,  were  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army, 
who  had  srrvi  d  m\i  their  time  and  obtained  their 
discharge  {^missui),  but  had  voluntarily  enlisted 
again  at  the  invitation  of  the  consul  or  other  oom- 
mandor.  (Dion  Cass.  ilv.  12.)  There  appears 
always  to  bave  been  a  considerable  number  of 
evoead  m  every  army  of  importaaee ;  and  when 
the  jieneral  was  a  fivourite  among  the  soldiers,  tha 
aiunbtf  of  reterans  who  joined  his  ataodaid  would 
of  eoittve  be  infteaied.  The  erecati  vera,  doubt* 
less,  released,  like  the  vexillarii,  from  the  common 
military  duties  o|  fiirtifying  the  camp,  making 
roads,  &c  (Tadl  Aim,  I  96%  and  held  a  higher 
rank  in  the  army  than  the  common  legionary 
soldiers.  They  are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  con- 
junctiau  with  th«  equites  Romani  (Caes.  lieU,  GalL 
viL  65),  and  sometimes  chissed  with  the  centuriona, 
(Caes.  ^//.  Civ.  i.  17.)  They  appear  to  have  been 
frequently  promoted  to  the  nuik  of  centurions. 
Thna  Pompey  induced  a  great  many  sC  tha  velenuM, 
who  had  served  tinder  him  in  former  years,  to  joia 
bis  standard  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
by  the  promiae  of  rewards  and  the  command  of 
centnriej  (nnlt'num,  Vrifs.  Ikll.Civ.i.  3).  All  the 
evocati  could  not,  however,  bave  held  the  rank  of 
oentorMma,  as  wo  read  of  two  fhooaand  on  oso 
wcAition  i [l>.  iii.  OB),  and  of  their  IlI  Turing  to 
certain  cohorts  in  the  army.  Cicero  {ad  Fum, 
iii  9.  §  5)  sporici  of  »  Fra^^dUB  mtotaianmu 
(See  Cic.  ml  Fmn,  xv.  4.  §  3  ;  Caes.  BcU.  Civ.  iiL 
91  ;  Suet.  Aufj.  56  ;  Lipsius,  /><•  Horn,  i.  8.) 

The  name  of  evocati  was  aUo  giTen  to  a  select 
body  of  young  men  of  the  equeatrian  order,  who 
were  appointed  by  Domiti  'n  to  guard  hi.'^  {bed- 
chamber. (SueU  Iktin.  lu.>  i  hii  body  is  sup- 
posed by  saoo  writeiB  to  have  existed  under  tha 
sueceediiit;  emperor?,  and  to  have  l>ecn  the  same 
as  those  who  arc  called  Evocati  AuguUi.  (Hyginua, 
d*  Urn,  pc  S09  ;  Omlli,  Intcrip.  No.  8495,  153.) 

EtTpATRIDAF  { d'Tz arpl^ai),  i.e.  dcscend.-d 
from  noble  anec^rs,  is  the  name  by  which  in  oirly 
timaathenohifityof  AttieawaadeaiflMted.  Who 
the  Eupatridae  originally  were  lias  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  dispute  ;  but  the  opinion  now  almoat 
univenally  adopu^d  i%  ^t  they  were  the  noble 
Ionic  or  Hellenic  families  who  at  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  migration  settled  in  Attica,  and  there  exer- 
cised the  power  and  influence  of  an  aristocracy  of 
warriors  and  conqaami,  possessing  the  beat  parte 
of  the  land,  and  commanding  the  services  of  a 
numerous  class  of  dependents.  (Thirlwall,  Hid.  of 
Greens, vol. i. p.  1 1 '),\c. ;  Wach«Dnth,vol.  Lp.S€I, 
&C.,  2d  ed.)  The  chiefs  who  are  mentioned  as 
kings  of  the  several  Attic  towns  before  the  oi^ani- 
aation  of  the  comtry  aaeribed  to  Theseus,  belonged 
to  the  hii^hest  or  niling  chiss  of  the  Kupatridac  ; 
and  when  Theseus  made  Athens  the  seat  of  go- 
vennacQt  for  ik»  whelo  eountry,  it  nvaC  have  hem 
chiefly  these  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  that  left 
their  fiormer  reaidencea  and  migrated  to  Athens, 
wheia,  after  Theaana  had  given  vp  Ida  royal  pre« 
rogatives  and  dividi  d  them  among  the  nol>U-a,  tnry 
occupied  a  station  similar  to  that  which  they  bad 
previously  bdd  in  their  aevend  dialrieta  of  Attica. 
Other  Evpatndaa,  havtmt  who  aiihar  wan  nol 
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of  the  higVifKt  rank,  or  wcm  li-s*  <i  s*rnn?  to  excr- 
OM  Auy  direct  inriuence  upun  Uic  jforerntttcnt, 
ramined  in  their  fmBcr  pliice*  of  rwtdoDea. 
(Thiriwmll,  vol.  it.  p.  R. )  In  the  divUk.n  of  the 
inhftbitMitt  of  Attica  into  three  elAtoea,  which  is 
■aeribed  to  TboMat,  tho  EiipntndM  wm  Htm  fint 
clau  (Plut.  T't^.  '2'\  a:ul  tliu>  f  irmtd  a  compact 
order  of  noblca,  auitod  their  isterMta,  righta, 
and  privili-g  i.  The  fint,  or  ftt  leaat  tb«  moat 
amhitiotu  amonf;  thera,  undoubtedly  mided^at 
Athena,  where  they  enjoyed  nearly  the  aaroe  pnvi* 
\e^c»  n*  they  had  before  the  union  in  the  teparate 
townships  of  Attica.  They  were  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  all  the  civil  jind  r<-li.r!'inH  ofTlc.'s  in 
the  HUte,  regitlutcd  the  utVium  of  rrligiou,  and  in- 
terpivtcd  the  laws  human  and  diviiM.  (MUllcr^ 
Dor.  ii.  2,  f  15.)  The  kiiij?  was  thnf  only  the 
first  among  his  equals,  beiag  di»tiiigui6hed  fruin 
tlMfm  Mdy>y dM danliM  af  his  ofBce  ( Schumann, 
De  Comit.  p.  4,  tnuiil.)  ;  nnd  tho  four  kiriirs  of  the 
phylae  (^wAoCatf^tXtlr),  who  were  chosen  £h>m  the 
Kapalridafli,  wera  more  hit  eoUeagoet  than  his 
tfimi^i  llors.  (Piiliiix,  viii.  1 1 1.)  The  kingly  power 
was  in  a  state  of  great  woaknota ;  and,  while  the 
overbearbf  InHdenee  of  uoblea,  on  t]ie  one 
hnnd,  iiatumlly  tended  ^du^lly  to  alK>lish  it 
altogether,  and  to  e&ublish  a  purely  aristocratical 
gnTcmment  in  its  stead  (H<»^iaun,  i'o/.  .^m/.  o/ 
Ovttm,  1  102),  it  produced,  on  tht  Mliar  hand, 
efFerti  which  thn-atrucd  it«t  own  PTiM^nrf,  mul  nt 
iiut  ltd  to  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  hereditary 
aristocRiiy  as  an  order:  for  tke  eontmonalty, 
which  had  likewise  ^'iiiin-d  in  strensrth  liv  the 
tuiiou  all  the  Attic  townshi}>»,  suou  Wgan  to 
feel  the  npfHTurinn  of  the  aristocracy,  which  in 
Attica  proiliuf'd  nearly  tlii*  saiur  i-fTfi  ta  that  of 
the  latricians  at  Uomc.  leginlation  of  Draco 

•WBU  to  have  ariita  out  ti  the  growing  diieontent 
of  the  commonalty  with  tlie  ojipnissivc  ruli-  of  the 
nobles  (Thirtwall,  voL  ii.  p.  ice)  ;  but  his  at- 
tempu  to  remedy  the  aril  wm  mm  ctlcdatod  to 
iiuiiiiidate  the  people  than  to  satisfy  them,  and 
could  con»9<]urntly  not  have  any  lasting  results. 
The  disturkuices  which,  some  years  after,  arose 
from  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  one  of  the  Eupatridae, 
who  trit  d  to  overthrow  the  aristocratical  govern- 
ment and  establish  hiiiutclf  as  tyrant,  at  length  led 
to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  by  which  the  political 
po'5\-?»r  and  influence  of  tlio  EiipJitriilao  as  an  ordt-r 
was  broken,  and  property  instead  of  birth  was 
made  the  standanl  of  political  rights.  (Aristot, 
PalUt  ii  9 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  Anf.  Rom.  ii.  8  ;  Arlian, 
V,  H,  r.  13.)  But  as  Solon,  like  all  ancient 
legisilalero,  dbotained  fron  obolulthig  any  of  the 
rflis;ioua  iii.stitulioiiR,  those  families  of  tlir  Kii]>;i- 
tridoe  in  which  certain  priestly  offices  and  func- 
tifloi  wen  heitditwy,  iMiliied  tbeao  dteinetkms 
down  to  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  hititory. 
(Compare  Schumann,  Antiq.  Jur,  pM,  Omec  p. 
167,  Alc,  niid  p.  77,  (L.8.] 

}•:  I '  K I  V I ' s.   [ A MpuiTHKATmirM,  p.  aa,  b.] 

EL'STVLOS.  [TKMvrrM.] 

EUTHY'NE  and  il'THY'NI  (»Wi'>tj, 
•MvMi).  All  pahlic  ottic-rrs  at  Athena,  espe- 
cta!!}*  pmenvl",  an)l«ussadors,  the  archong  and  their 
assessors,  the  diiietcUit',  priests  aitd  pnestesitcs 
(AoidiUL  «.  O^ipk,  p.  56.  Steph.),  the  lecntarics 
of  the  state  (Lysias,  e.  Xi<-»jmiul.'),  tlio  stipcrin- 
tendents  of  public  buildings,  the  trieranhs,  and 
f>ven  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hiiiidied  and  the 
Mnbors  of  Urn  Afolorogut^  wcn  McowtoUe  lor 
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tlvir  rollo  ut  a'ld  th**  Tnanner  -n  n-hich  they  se- 
quitted  themselves  of  their  oriictal  duties.  Tb« 
jodges  in  the  popular  casta  eecn  to  imn  biea 
the  only  anthorities  who  w  not  r.*^"' '!^■'hjf 
(ArL»toph.  I'rwp,  546.;  Hudtwalckcr,  t  orn 
DitmM.  p.  32) ;  for  they  wen  theiooiJiBO  the  ie> 
pn'sentafivts  of  the  {>e'-ple,  and  woaM  t^.ttlfiirr. 
in  theory,  have  been  responsible  to  thenaeirek 
Thif  accoont,  wtnA  eScen  had  to  give  afttr  the 
time  of  their  office  was  over,  was  c&Ilcd  fv0ur% : 
and  the  officers  subject  to  it,  vreu^vroc  flrfrr 
public  officer  had  to  render  kis  account  with!:) 
thirty  da^-s  after  tko  espilBtien  of  his  offi<v 
f  irar]>A<?nit.  Phot,  and  S«id.  f.  r.  A<ryi<r^aS  in-i 
E&6vvm)  I  and  lUt  lung  as  lU:%  duty  uaa  iu>t  foltiL^ed, 
the  wheie  fnperty  of  the  ex-officer  was  in  hondajte 
to  the  state  f.\eschin.  <•.  Cfrsiph.  p.  .^6.  SU"ph.»: 
he  was  not  allowed  to  travel  beyood  the  frootiKSi 
of  Attica,  to  consecrate  any  part  of  his  property  m 
a  donarinra  to  the  pod%  to  make  his  le 
fsm  from  one  family  into  another  bj  adoptasa  - 
no  puhlie  iKMMMn  or  nwardi,  ond  tio  tmw  eSn 
roiild  W  n'wi-ix  to  htm.  and  IViopslh. 

£VCbit».andc7TM.p.747.)  If  witlua  the  stated 
period  u  officer  did  not  tend  in  hie  aeeowt,  m 
action,  called  iXayiov  or  iAoTtar  Sarn,  was  hroosbt 
affninst  him.  (Pollux^  viii  54  ;  Hesych.  Said.  Iuvk^ 
Mag.  f.  r.  'AXoyiov  Sun;.)  At  the  time  wliea 
an  officer  submitted  to  the  f MAnp,  tny  citizen  had 
the  rij;ht  to  come  forward  and  impfach  him.  Tho*e 
who,  after  luiviwg  refused  lo  j-nhniit  to  the  ew^tin}. 
also  disobeyed  the  summons  to  defend  tH^-n  selrn 
before  a  c^nrt  of  jn^^tice,  thereby  forft  iied  :'-.t'it 
rights  as  citizens.    (Demosth.  c  Mid.  p.  542.) 

It  will  appear  from  tlie  lilt  of  eflmn  aobfect  lo 
the  eiithyn  \  t^  rst  it  was  not  confined  to  thow 
whose  vtHce  was  cunnecte<i  with  the  adminiatnitjoa 
of  the  puhlie noney,  or  any  (>artef  it;  Iwt  in  many 
ca'^es  it  wiis  only  an  inrpiirv  into  the  m;ifii  -t  :b 
which  a  penon  haid  behaved  hiauelf  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  oAnol  dnticiL  In  the  ftnner  ewe 
the  scrutiny  was  conducted  with  great  strictness, 
as  the  state  had  ^-nrions  means  to  check  and  con- 
trol the  proceedings  of  its  officers  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  euthyne  moj  in  many  instances  have  been  no 
more  than  a  personal  attendance  of  the  ex-«fficcr 
before  the  n-prusentalives  of  the  people,  to  see 
whether  nj  dUttgO  was  brought  against  UlL 
^Vlien  no  accuser  appe.in'd,  the  officer  w.is  honour- 
ubly  dismissed  {ivKxrijAoiytir^at^  Lkinosth.  IM 
Cortm,  p.  8 1 0).  After  an  officer  hod  ^e  through  the 
cnthvno,  he  hecnni-^  dvtrfii/i'OT.     (Pollux,  vili.  54  ) 

The  otticcn  before  whom  the  accounu  were 
given  wen  hi  eoae  phms  enOed  tiJwi  or  koyt^ 

TBI,  in  otliers  f^*TafrTai  or  trvrltyopot.  (.\rl<tut. 
PolU.  vi  5.  213,  cd.  OoettliAg.)  At  Athens  we 
■meet  with  the  ilrat  two  of  tbeoe  noMce,  and  bath 
are  mn«tly  mentioned  together  ;  hnt  how  far  t>it  ir 
functions  diflfered  is  very  uncertain.  Sooae  ff*"*" 
marians  (Etymol.  Magn.  and  Phot  «.  «►  Wtapoi) 
•tMe  that  \aynrrtu  was  the  name  of  the  same  offi- 
c*»rs  wlu)  were  fonnerly  called  cWwroi.  But  from 
the  maimer  m  wliich  the  Greek  orators  sp.  ak  of 
them,  it  can  scarcely  l»c  doubted  that  their  fonc- 
tions  were  distinct.  From  the  authorities  rrfemd 
lo  by  Bikkh  {I'M.  Ee^n,  p.  190,  Ac  2d  ed. 
compvo  the  AUk  Mu*.  1 8^7,  vol  i.  p.  72,  &c.\ 
it  scfms,  mnrrover,  char  that  the  otlice  <>l  tbe 
AoYurrof,  though  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  «00urai,  was  of  greater  extent  thnn  thel  >f 
the  latlef^  who  appMr  niher  to  h«fo  been  the 
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of  tbe  fiffiner,  than  a  totally  distinct  class  ' 
pf  offirerj,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  All  accounts 
id  t^<.cie  otficer*  who  bad  anything  to  do  with  the 
fabiie  ntnoey  were,  after  tka  expiration  of  their 
i*cr,  finrt  »<fnt  in  to  the  XjayitrrtJi^  who  examined 
liMD,  and  if  any  difficulty  or  inoorrectnoM  was  di»> 

»"fi>'=r  -Ailhin  the  peri  )d  of  30  days,  the  further  in- 
^aiiy  de^xUred  opoo  the  tttdwoL,  before  whom  the 
•4Mr  wm  •fcttfed  to  appear  and  plead  Im  CMise. 
tllt-rmann,  pUiL  AHtiq.  of  Grrtce^  §  154.  8.)  If 
Ik-  tAhnrsi  fbood  that  tbe  accounts  were  unsaiia- 
fcrtflty,  tkat  tbe  officer  liad  embeided  part  of  the 
fwiJie  BMoey,  tbat  be  had  accepUd  bribes,  or  that 
tlB^  hronght  aeninst  him  were  well  founded, 
^*Tr  irfiFfred  the  case  to  a  coiut  of  justice,  for 
wiicb  the  Xayirrai  appointed  the  judges  by  lot, 
.'d  ifs        ruirt  t!i<  ir  herald  proclaimed  thequ«- 
:><fn  who  wouid  come  forward  as  accuser.  (Aeschin. 
'.  f^Biipk.  p.  57,  ed.  Steplk  \  EtymoL  Magn.  s.  o. 
e:  thVs  ;  Bekker,  Anecdnt.  p.  245.  6.)    The  place 
<^>k<re  tile  court  was  held  was  tbe  same  as  that  to 
vakh  CT  afci  sat  ihairiccoflHti  to  be  aaaminad 
Vr  the  Xoyierral,  and   waa  caBed  Xeywr^pioy. 
(  AtMUcid.  Dt  Myd,  pi  37  ;  Lja.  «>  Pa^ttrat,  ^ 
«71>  It  can  aeaiccly  be  dsttbted  that  tlie  cMipw 
•  <  an  ac'.ive  {lort  in  the  triab  of  tbe  Xoyurrtt- 
9^:  bat  whether  they  acted  only  as  tbe  asaet- 
•n  of  the  XtrftmL,  or  whetber  tbey,  aa  Pollaz 
rjiuH,  exacted  the  enAcadcd  toma  amd  fines,  in- 
*te*i  of  the  prartorr*.  U  tinrertain.    The  number 
flf  tile  <f^in^>t,  as  well  aii  that  of  the  KoyiaToi^  was 
^■■•'^  one  beinz  takOD  fi«a  evoiy  tribou   (Phot.  s.  v. 
S  ?i>rat.  ind  Harpocrat  t.  v.  AtrYtirrcd.)  The 
Kryurr^  wen  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  chosen 
*')r  I  It ;  whether  the  Mwot  wcfo  Ukewin  chosen 
'  t  \f<  ii  unctrtiin,  for  Photius  uno<  an  expression 
^hrtd  fron  aXiipos  (lot),  while  PoUux  (viiL  99) 
<*Msi  that  the  ^fttim  wpo^aipoSrrai,  leiL  toSt 
X/r.zffTaTj,  .KAordinjr  to  which  they  wen-  like  the  aa- 
•nMcs  of  tbe  arcboos;  the  latter  account,  however, 
B^Mi  la  he  imr  eonaialeBt  and  nofe  pnihiible; 
Eany  cMtwoi  had  two  assessors  (wdptZpoi).  (See 
tfeiekh,  /W.  fjixm.  I.e.;  Titmann,  Gruxk.  StaaUt. 
P  3^23, 4c. ;  Hermann,  PolU.  Amtiq.  o/Greect,  §  1 54 ; 
^chinuB,  Jatig.  Jftr.  jfuU.  Crate,  p.  239,  &c.) 

The  first  traces  of  this  tnjly  democratic  institu- 
tir)fl  are  (jenerally  found  in  the  establishment  of 
ti!«  iutbooihip  («PX''>  vttitQvvai)  instead  of  the 
kxjflT  power,  by  the  Attic  n'*hl.-s  (Paus.  iv.  5.  4). 
It  vas  fram  this  state  of  dependence  of  tbe  first 
■VhoataivpoB  the  eHer  of  the  noUee  thai,  in 
4»  come  of  time,  the  repular  enthyne  arose,  Simi- 
hr  aistilBlioos  were  establiabcd  in  several  otner 
KpaUieiefOfeeee.   (Arirt.  MfiK.  tL  5 ;  Wachs- 

iJ  -t^.  Ur'lrn  Atfriih.  i.  p.  4l9,&«;2d.  ed.^  [L.S.] 

£XAUOG£i>  lilKfi'  (4(cryvyiis<^q),asuit 
«f  •  paUk  natiive,  which  tn^ht  he  fawtilnted 

s^n»t  one,  who,  aasummg  to  act  as  the  protector 
(>*fwi)  of  an  Athenian  woman,  married  her  to  a 
^^^fuet  m  a  fafeign  tend.  This  was  contrary  to 
intermarriage  with  aliens  being  (as  a  general 
nW)  prt>hibited.  In  the  Rpo«>rh  of  Demosthenes 
*9Uost  Titnocraies  (p.  Id'Ji),  he  is  charged  with 
^«iag  sold  his  sister  to  a  Corcyrean,  on  pret<>iiL>> 
fnnng  her  ia  mamaga.  (M«ier,  Att.  I'roc. 
F350.)  [C.  ilk.] 

EXAIRE  SE08DIKB'(i(a^««r  lUrt),  was 
«n  tctian  broii'jlit  to  r<?covcr  damages  for  the  at- 
i«ai(it  to  depriTe  the  plaintiff  of  his  slave  ;  not 
At  uSmSnX  dainad  a  proper^  in  the 
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slave,  but  where  be  ssMrted  him  to  be  a  freeman. 
As  tijt>  ctMidition  of  slavery  at  Athens  incapacitated 
a  man  to  take  any  legal  atop  in  his  oM-n  person,  if 
a  repnted  ateve  wished  to  lecoTcr  his  righti  as  • 
freeman,  he  could  only  do  it  by  the  assistance  of 
one  who  was  himself  a  freonan.  lie  then  put 
hnMdf  under  the  pwtectiop  of  mdi  a  person,  who 
was  said  i^axptlaOau  or  h.-pcup*lir9ai  ahrhv  «is  4\fxh- 
Qfpiav^  M  iibtrtatcm  rindieore.  If  the  master 
sought  to  xeehun  him,  ho  uroeeaded  to  take  manual 
possession,  iytu^  airrhv  ctr  SovAcloi'.  A  runaway 
slave  might  at  any  time  be  seized  by  his  master, 
either  in  the  open  street  or  elsewhere,  except  in  a 
sanctuaij.  If  the  friend  or  person  who  harboured 
the  slave  meant  to  contest  the  master's  ri^ht,  the 
proper  course  was  to  go  with  him  before  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  give  eemifitjf  fiH-  the  value  of  the  slave 
and  costs,  in  case  a  court  of  law  should  decide 
against  him.  The  magistrate  who  took  oognitance 
of  tbe  cause  was  tbe  arcbon,  wheie  a  man  dahaaed 
to  be  a  citisen  ;  the  polemarch,  where  he  dnimed 
to  be  an  alien  fireeman.  It  was  tbe  duty  of  the 
arcbon  or  polemarch  to  set  the  man  at  Kbeiiy 

pndenlelitf.  Intheauit  tliat  fiillowod,  the  plaiiUitT 
bad  to  prove  hia  title  to  tbe  ownership  of  the 
ateve,  and,  if  sneeeosftil,  oblahied  aodi  compensa- 
tion as  the  jury  chose  to  award  ;  this  being  a 
Tifjofrhs  &y(l»r,  and  half  of  the  ri/tijua  being  given 
to  the  atate.  (Dem.  e.  Tkeoer.  p.  1328.)  A  verdict 
far  the  plaintiff  drew  with  it,  aa  a  neeeaHury  con- 
sequence, the  adjudicition  of  the  ownership,  and 
he  would  be  entitled  to  take  possession  of  his 
slave  immediately;  however,  tbe  slave  had 
escaped  in  the  meantime,  and  evidence  of  smh 
fact  were  produced,  the  jury  would  probably  take 
that  into  oonsideration  in  estimating  the  damages. 

If  the  friend,  in  resisting  the  capture  of  the 
alave^  had  used  actual  violence,  he  waa  subject  to 
•  IfMp  MMr.  And  tf  iheioMiMniaaterhad 
fnilinl  in  the  i^.  SIktj,  the  injured  party  might 
maintain  an  action  against  him  for  the  attempted 
eeunre.  ( Lyt.  e,  PemeL  pi  784,  &c.,  with  Rnalce^ 
note  ;  D'  III.  e.  Neaer.  p.  1358  ;  Harpocr.  k.  v. 
'£{ai^(re<st,  and  "Aysi ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  394.) 

In  a  apeech  of  Isocrateo  (ZVt^ier.  p.  3i)l),  the 
defendant,  a  banker,  from  whom  it  ia  sought  to  re- 
cover a  deposit,  is  charged  with  havin?  a»«ert<"d 
the  freedom  of  his  own  slave,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  being  examined  by  torture  respecting  tbe  sum 
of  money  deposited  in  his  hands.  This  is  remark- 
able on  two  accounts:  first  (as  Meier  observes), 
because  it  aeeras  to  prove  that  one  not  tbe  owner 
of  the  slave  could  bring  the  i^.  8f»c7j,  if  he  had  an 
interest  in  tbe  matter ;  secondly,  because  it  was 
optional  with  a  man  to  give  up  hia  slave  to  the 
torttirc  or  not,  the  n-fusal  beini?  only  matter  of  ol>- 
servation  to  tbe  jury  ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears 
etnnge  that  any  one  ehonid  have  teeoone  to  a 
measure,  the  result  of  whti  h  (if  snccessf-in  would 
be,  to  deprive  him  of  bis  property.    [C  K.  K.J 

EXAUCTTORATia  [Exsmcfrvs.] 

EXAUOURATIO  it  the  act  of  changing  • 
sacred  thing  into  a  profiuie  one,  or  of  taking  away 
from  it  the  sacred  character  which  it  had  received 
by  iiiaugnratiei,  eonaecatio,  or  dedieatia.  That 
such  an  act  was  performed  hv  the  8U'.nirs,  and 
never  without  consulting  the  pleasure  ot  the  gods 
by  auguriuin,  is  implied  in  the  name  itself.  (Liv. 
i.  55,  v.  54  ;  Dionys.  Hal.  Aniiq.  /torn.  iii.  p.  "JO'?, 
ed.  Sylburg  ;  Cato.  op.  Pett,  «.  v.  NeQuUiam.) 
Tcmplea,  ehapda^*BA«lktt  eooaacnited  pum,  U 
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veil  OS  pnesU,  were  oonsidered  as  belonging  to  the 
gods.     No  consecrmted  place  whaterer  could  be 
applk'd  for  any  profane  purpose,  or  dedicated  to 
aav  other  dirinity  than  IImI  to  whidi  H ffifinaliy 
bt'l'mpfd,  without  beine  previously  ewiprinitfJ  ; 
aiid  pric&U  could  not  give  up  their  ftacrcii  futic- 
tiuiis,  or  ^in  com  IImj  wan  obliged  to  lire  in  celi- 
bacy) enter  into  matrimony,  without  first  under- 
gaiaa  the  process  of  exangiiratio,  (Gcllius,  vL  7. 
4  ;  JaL  Capttot.  M  ^MtoM. /«faiL  «;  4.) 
EXCETTIO.  [Actio.] 
KXCU'BIAE.    [Castra,  p.  2a0.1 
BXCUBITCVRBS.  whkh  properiy  nMMMvaleh. 
men  iir  istniinels  of  any  kind  (Caes.        ^rV/.  vi". 

was  tha  oaaie  more  particwlari/  given  to  the 
aold^en  of  tlw  coliort  who  gwurM  the  palace  of 
the  Roman  emperor.  (Suet  A'«r.  R,  Odk.  6.) 
Their  commanding  officer  was  called  irUmmus  cr- 
odHUtr,  (Suet.  Oamd,  42,  Ner,  9.)  When  the 
ampcfuf  wnt  to  nn  OBtortabuMiit  oft  the  house  of 
«Tif>thrr  pen'>n.  the  ereuhttores  ap}»<'ar  to  l-rive  nr- 
coiiipaiiied  hitu,  and  l<>  liave  k»'pt  gu^ird  iu  iit« 
own  palace.  (Sui-t.  Oth.  4.) 

EXKDH  \  t'^c'Spu),  whicli  pi^iperly  Ri;:nifies  a 
seal  out  of  d<H>r^  came  to  be  used  for  a  chamber 
fiirnialml  with  aaita,  and  opening  into  a  partkn, 
whrre  ficople  met  to  enjoy  coiix .  af  on  ;  such  aj 
the  room  which  Vitruvius  descril^^  us  opening  on 
to  the  periatjrio  of  the  <rymuemU&6t%  Qndt  house 
f  DuMi  s],  iind  OA  the  rooms  ntLiched  to  a  f^'yniiia- 
•ium,  which  wen  used  for  the  lecturot  and  di«- 
Mtatiom  of  tho  ilietoridain  mA  phnoMphm 
[QvMNASiUM.]  The  fonncr  class  of  eitdras 
Vitnivius  indeed  calls  by  another  name,  luuncly 
wi^Murrdr  or  iraordf,  but  the  word  i^dipa  occurs 
in  Euripidea  (Orut  1449)  in  this  sense,  and 
PnlhiT  mentions  the  wnrds  i(fipai  and  ricuTT<iS($ 
an  .syiionjTnou*  (vii.  1'22).  In  this  sense  the  word 
might  be  tranNlat<*d  fxirlnur. 

In  <'ld  (Jrtek  the  word  \t(TXV  appears  to  bare 
had  a  similar  meaning  ;  but  the  ordinary  u«e  of 
tbo  word  it  for  a  larger  and  iii<n  paiblie  ploeo  of 
resort  than  th(^  i^ti^    [f.Kf^nE  1 

Among  the  Homons  the  word  had  a  wider 
nconing,  amwwing  to  both  AoOndt  tema,  if^pa 

and  \4(TXV-  Thus  it  is  not  only  r.st  d  to  siirnify  a 
chamber  for  ordinary  retort  and  coaTcrsatiou  in  a 
private  boote,  or  in  the  pobKe  botbi  and  gymnasia 
open  to  the  nun  and  air,  (Vitniv.  v.  1  I  ;  vii.  'J  ; 
Cic  Orat.  iii,  .5,  Nat.  iMor.  i.  »  ;  Varro,  li.  H. 
vL  5  I  Ulpian,  JMff.  ix.  tit  ^,  leg.  o)  ;  but  the 
word  it  even  applied  to  tho  hlD  atloched  to  the 
theatre  of  Pompcy,  which  was  used  m  a  place  of 
meeting  by  the  senate.  (Pluk  Brut.  11,  17). 
The  diminutive  umlrimm  oIm  oeenia.  (Cic.  ut 
/ton.  vii.  23.)  [P.  8.] 

EX£OE'TAE  {iirrnrcdj  interpreters  ;  on  this 
and  otber  meuingt  e£  the  word  seo  Rhnnken,  ad 
THmari  Glotaar.  p.  lOf),  &c.),  is  the  namo  of  the 
Eumolpidae,  by  which  they  were  designated  as 
the  interpreten  of  the  hwt  nbtling  to  religion  and 
of  th,  ■liiiTi  1^  rites.  (Dt'niosth.  I^u/T'J.  p.  1 1  GO  ) 
lEVMOLVWAK.}  TbcT  WBTC  thus  at  Athens  the 
only  eUttt  of  peraona  who,  in  lome  measure,  resem- 
V!  '  tlw^  Roman  jurists  ;  but  the  lawii,  of  which  the 
Hwi^'*^  tho  interpreters,  were  not  written 
bnt  handed  down  by  tradition.  PluUrch  ( Tkes. 
25)  applies  the  term  to  the  whole  order  of  the 
Eupotridae,  though  pnperly  speaking  it  beIoni;ed 
onljr  to  eaitiin  Bwniwio  or  their  order,  i.  e.  Uie 
Jbunol^idMk  Tholi^rnal«cieaBliapL  ^«.Xio 


EXBBCITOBIA  ACTIO. 

accordance  with  tho  etymological  mctnir!?  rf  tli 
word,  states,  that  it  w»s  applied  to  any  uiter^viptq 
of  laws,  whether  sacred  or  profiuie  ;  bat  «t  kast 
that  at  Athens  the  name  was  priocipally  apphed  u 
three  members  of  the  family  of  the  FmAfjkt 
( Suidas,  «.  r.>,  whose  province  it  was  to  iout^ 
tho  nUjgious  and  oeremonial  laws,  the  signs  is  tbs 
beflTens,  and  the  onicles  ;  wlience  Cictro 
u.  '27)  cuilU  them  nhgiammm  laUrprete*.  (Cco^aR 
l'onux,viiL  iSiand  I88t  Pbto,  Emti,yiAr.^l,l\ 
Thi'y  had  alio  to  perform  tlie  pulilic  and  yn\-3\c 
expiatory  tachficet,  and  were  never  appoioicd 
witbovttheaBncttan  of  tbo  Ddpbie  Dtade, 

they  wer»>  called  Tlv66xp'n'^f'>'^-  (Tif:i.*t«nts,  Glotsiv. 
s.  V.  'E^iry^rai :  rampare  Meter,  iM  Ikmts  iMmmL 
p.  7  ;  MttlW,  <stf  A0kA^  Bmme*,  p.  W\  &e.> 

The  naujc  iirfyrjT'fii  was  ailso  a[ipheri  5>  ti  is* 
penMDt  who  served  at  gtiidea  (cioeraM)  to  tk 
risiton  in  the  moM  VMiufaible  lowM  wtA  fiMn 
of  Greece,  who  showed  to  strati^<rTS  tho  cvioa&ei 
of  a  pl.oce,  and  erplaitied  to  them  ilahlhiarfai 
antiijuilie*.    (Pans.  i.  41.  §  2.) 

R.speotinf  the  iirrYrfriis  of  the  bws  of  Lrnr- 
gtn  at  Sparta,  see  Milller,  Dor.  iiL  11.2     L  ' 

KXEKCno  HiA  ACTIO,  was  aa  i.;  ^ 
granted  by  tho  odiet  ngninat  tho  owdiar  wis. 
By  the  term  navia  was  understood  any  »c»l, 
whether  used  for  the  navigation  of  rirer't,  Ltica, 
or  the  wm.  Tho  oiereller  Mvii  it  the  pensa  ti 

whom  all  the  ship>  gains  and  e.-in)in£rs  '  Jiryutt 
et  redUms)  belong,  whether  he  it  the  owner,  or  ha 
hind  tho  thip  {per  mmniomtm)  tnm  the  ovad 

for  a  time  definite  or  indefinite  The  nwciiui 
navis  is  he  who  has  the  care  and  manogrtDeat  ti 
the  ship,  and  was  appointed  (  prxufxaittu)  \>j  tiM 
exeicitor.  The  exercitor  was  bound  geocfdlj  bf 
the  contractt  of  the  inai,'i«t"r,  who  was  hij  ajfint, 
but  with  this  limitatiuii,  itiat  the  conUact  of  U» 
magistcr  must  be  with  reference  to  farthcriog  tkt 
object  for  which  he  was  apj>oiiited  ;  a.s,  for iiitauff', 
if  be  ^urclmsed  things  useful  for  the  asvi|ntioQ  d 
tho  aup,  or  entered  into  •  oonanct  er  mevtd 
expense  for  the  ship's  irj^k.-iirs,  the  exeititor  w» 
botmd  by  snch  contract :  tiie  terms  of  the  msstrr'i 
•ppouMnMBt  {praepotiAf)  aecordinglv  detemias 
llie  rights  of  third  parti.-4  a^.iiiis.1  the  exrtotor. 
If  the  magister,  being  appointed  to  msna^  t^ 
ship  and  to  nao  it  Ibr  a  portfaidnr  pi.q^ose,  o>ed  it 
for  a  diiTer<"nt  purpose,  his  employer  was  not  bniwl 
by  the  contract  If  there  were'  several  lasgistn, 
without  any  partition  of  their  duties  {mm  dMv 
<^lkiiM\  a  contract  with  one  waa  tho  taoie  ss  a 
contnict  with  all.  If  there  were  jerera!  ewr- 
citores,  who  appointed  a  magisler  ritber  sot  d 
their  own  number  or  not,  tltey  won  tevendlr  ao- 
swerable  {in  tofUum)  for  the  contrart*  of  the 
inagister.  The  contracting  party  might  iu^e  liu 
action  either  agninot  tbo  onrnlor  «r  the  MP*^ 
so  long  a*  the  magister  continued  to  br-  atwh. 

A  party  might  have  an  action  ex  delicto  agsiti«t 
an  exeniter  m  Mpect  of  the  net  ehhtr  tf  tbs 

niapister  or  the  iciilurj,  hut  not  on  the  ci'titrtct  of 
the  wiiiurs.  If  the  magister  substituted  *  g^tiw 
in  his  pUce,  though  ho  was  lbri»idden  tBdeiB,lh* 
exercitor  would  still  bo  bomid  hgr  nnj  proper «»* 
tract  of  such  person. 

The  term  Nauta  properly  applies  to  al!  j'^ti*' 
who  are  engaged  in  navigating  a  ship  ;  but  i"' 
Praetor's  Edict  (Dig.  4.  tit.  P.  s.  I )  thetccaiNai>» 
means  Exercitor  {n/ui  navem  toured). 

(Dig.  14.  tit  1 1  P«ekiiia»»  m,  D^dOA 
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JVMm»  jMffMte  OmmrnA;  Ablwti 

m  V'.ifi'mf^  Index,  Br,  -r   '  , r  \  tvi$.)      [O.  L.) 

£X£'RCITUS  («rr|wr,^t),  anny.  1.  Okmk. 
*Rt  miImi  BilieM  whicii  w  puMtM  of  the  iiriti* 
•kTT  art  among  the  Greeks  ore  those  contained  in 
HoBoic  poenM.  The  onsettied  state  of  aociety 
b  tit  te  flgei  ti  Greece,  led  to  tlie  eul  j  and 
emcsl  cnltiTatioQ  of  the  art  of  una,  wluch  irere 
tekitBailr  worn  for  defence,  eren  when  agprpwire 
asftre  ins  not  intended.  (Thuc.  L  6.)  But  the 
Bnak  pacBi  contain  an  exhibition  of  eombtned 
mmrc  '>T»rationi  in  their  earliest  stagt*.  Wnr- 
.m.  u:Kl-TUising4  before  the  time  described  in 
thoQ  can  faaTe  been  little  else  than  predatory 
iLr*i»  ( ScrnAoTtoi,  11.  xi.  667).  A  collection  of 
vurinis  exhitettng  less  of  oi]ganisation  and  dis- 
rbhM  than  we  see  depict«d  in  the  Gterin  troops 
k<fcieTroy,  woold  hardly  de«rrTf  th^  nmrf  r>f  an 
iiB^.  The  siguuiatioa  which  we  see  there,  such 
"  ft  ^"^^  ann,  not  ftim  wiy  atedied,  ftmnii^ 
ivnm,  but  natunri^lv,  ^mt  of  the  inipcrfiHrt  con- 
watiMi  of  sodetj  in  that  i^e.  Evexj  freeman  in 
ikwlMiwiMcff  eonnea  wUier;  hut  when  all 
numbiTs  of  a  family  were  not  needed  to  go 
«a  expedition  under  the  command  of  their 
or  king,  those  who  were  to  go  seem  to 
bte  been  selected  bj  lot  {IL  &  A»  the 

nnfedoated  states,   which   are  represented 
taking  ptrt  in  tbc  Trojan  war,  are  united  by 
«s»«{yanT  other  bond  than  their  participation  in 
ft  caanM)  ofn(*ct,  the  ditTerent  bodies  of  tn>ops, 
W  by  ticii'  respective  chieftains,  arc  far  from 
beiof  mitcd  bj  a  coanaon  diteipline  tmder  the 
t«SJBSBd-in-chitf  of  Airaniemron.     Each  bodj 
c^n  rti  own  leader,  and  follows  him  to  the  ooo* 
^  or  rrmaioa  inaetiva,  aeeoHh^  aa  ha  chooaea 
to  asnpV  in  the  fight  or  r 't-     Authority  and 
'Settee  are  regolated  much  more  by  the  nature 
^  nraamtaiieea,  «r  liy  the  relatba  penenol 
I'-j'.r.cUan  of  the  chieftains,  than  by  any  law  of 
m^XMTj  discipline.    Agamemnon  sonetimca  uises 
caiiwitiBf  to  engage,  not  by  cetnwainda,  Iwi  by 
<««>ts  W.  iv.  838,  Ac  368,  Ac).  Accordingly, 
wvaa^  like  the  tactics  or  strategy  of  a  regnlariy 
^^Ki^jwd  anny  is  to  be  tnced  in  the  Homeric 
^ptims  of  battles.    Each  chieftain  with  his 
of  troofs  acts  for  himself,  without  reference 
to  iht  BHirements  of  the  rest,  except  as  these 
fjTTiijli  (fcasion  for  a  vigorous  attack,  or,  when 
^  prewed,  call  for  assistance  from  th»  common 
of  brotherhood  in  arms.  The  wide  interval 
*o>^  in  the  Homeric  age  aepaiated  the  noble  or 
^»twi  {mm  the  common  frmnan,  rrpr^ears  in  as 
a  nanner  in  military,  as  in  sivil  aftura. 
"  is  distrngniihed  1>y  that  tvperior  akill 


»4pr.^t|  in  t^jp  jj^p      iiis'arms,  which  wnuia 
^•'»»ly  result  from  the  comtaat  practice  of  war- 
9m  which  hn  atation  gave  hhn  the 
i«wir«  and  the  means.    A  single  hero  is  ahle  to 
g  to  flight  a  whole  troop  of  common  soldiers. 
T**         of  a  batdt  eonsists  ahnoat  entirely  of 
*«o^ptifitu  of  the  single  combats  of  the  chiefs  on 
wU>  ades ;  aod  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  iK»t 
hy  the  mtcr\eution  of  the  gods,  is  de- 
^J^y  the  individual  valour  of  these  heraca. 
iae  tbe  mass  of  th<>  common  soldiers  were  on 
dueCi  rode  m  charioU  [CuRBUbJ,  which 
oantained  two,  one  to  drive  and  one  to 
^  these  they  advnncrd  affiinst  the  an- 
wbom  they  singled  out  for  encounter, 
iWr  apeas  feMi  thrir  <hwio(% 


haC  more  eommonly  alighting,  ai  they  drew  near, 

and  fighting  on  foot,  making  use  of  the  chariot  for 
pnrattit  or  fi^ht.  The  Orcefca  did  not,  like  the 
aneieat  Dritoni  and  wfand  nations  of  the 

tise  the  chariot  itself  as  an  instrument  of  warfare. 
Cavalry  was  unknown  at  that  time  to  the  Grceki| 
and  horsemanship  but  very  rarely  practised  ;  tha 
hntrits  of  Homer  are  the  chieftains  who  ride  in 
chariots.  These  chiefs  nre  drawn  up  in  the  front 
of  the  battle  array  {IL  iv.  2^7,  wp6fUixot,  wfmfid- 
X*tr9ta)  ;  and  frequently  the  foot  soldir  >  sr  ni  to 
have  done  nothln^^  btit  watch  the  single  coml  nts 
of  their  l^ders,  forming,  in  two  opposite,  piunllel 
lines,  something  answering  to  a  ring  (ipKot  W9k4- 
Hoto,  It  iv.  2^9)  within  which  the  more  important 
single  combats  are  fought  How  they  got  the 
dkwiois  oat  of  the  wny  wh«n  Aa  litot  toMien 
r-^mo  tr>  close  qnartcn  (aa  in  /IL  497»  fto.)  it 
not  described. 

Though  so  IHde  aceoimt  ia  wnally  made  of  tha 
common  soldiers  (»pwArf«j,  II.  xi.  l*^.  xil.  77), 
Homer  occasionally  lays  considerable  stress  on 
their  orderly  and  compact  array  ;  Neitorand  Me- 
nestheus  are  honourably  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  tcofffi-ffTopt  Xdwr  {IL  ii.  553,  iv.  293,  Ac). 
The  troops  were  naturally  dra^-n  up  in  separate 
bodies  according  to  their  different  nations.  It 
would  appear  to  hf  mther  a  restoration  of  the  old 
arrangement,  than  a  new  classification,  when 
Nestor  (IL  si.  888)  iccommendt  Agamemnon  to 
draw  the  troops  up  hy  tribes  and  phratries. 
Arranged  in  these  natural  divisions,  the  foot  sol< 
diers  were  drawn  up  in  densely  compacted  bodies 
(vvKiral  ^dXa-yyff)  shield  close  to  shield, —  hel- 
met to  helmet  —  man  to  man  (//.  ziii-  130,  xvL 
212;  Ac).  In  these  maw,  though  not  usually 
commencing  the  attnek,  they  frcqrrrjtly  iiff  r  a 
powerful  resistance,  even  to  distinguished  heroes 
(as  Hector  H  xiil  U5,  Ac,  comp.  zvii  267,  S64, 
&c.,  xiii.  330),  the  doisc  army  of  their  speaiS 
forming  a  barrier  not  easily  broken  through.  Tha 
signal  ftr  adfaaee  er  fetreat  waa  not  given  by  in- 
Btrumcnts  of  any  kind,  hut  liy  the  voice  of  tho 
leader.  A  loud  voice  was  conseijuentlv  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  the  epithet  0oh*'  vya^^t  ii 
common.  The  tmnipot,  however,  not  abso- 
lutely unknown  (/A  xviii.  219).  Respecting  tho 
armour,  offensive  aiid  defensive,  see  Arm  a. 

Under  the  king  or  chieftain  who  conimnnds  bia 
seperate  cf>iitinijcnt  we  commonly  find  subordinnte 
chiefs,  who  command  smaller  divisions.  It  is 
diflcnlt  to  my  whether  it  ia  altogether  accidental 
or  not,  that  these  an*  frequently  five  in  nunilier. 
llius  the  Myrmidons  of  Achilles  arc  divided  into 
fhre«T(x*'*«whor500aicn.  Five  chiefa  eomnand 
the  Boeotians  ;  and  the  whole  Trojnn  army  is 
formed  in  five  divisions,  each  under  three  leaders. 
(//.  iv.  296,  Ac,  xvi.  171—197,  it  494,  At,  xii 
87 — 104.)  The  term  (pd^.a-,^  is  apjdicd  either  to 
the  whole  army  (as  //.  vi.  6),  or  to  these  smaller 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  are  also  called 
<rrlx*i  and  itipytn. 

When  nn  enemy  was  sUin,  it  was  the  universal 
practice  to  stop  and  strip  off  his  arms,  which  were 
carefully  preserved  by  tne  Tietor  ai  trophies.  The 
divis'on  of  the  booty  generally  was  arranged  by  tho 
leader  of  the  troop,  for  whom  a  portion  was  set  aside 

as  an  honorary  present  ('V^P""*  i-  ^^^^  3^^*  i^' 
328,  xi.  703>.  'J  h  •  nrovery  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  slain  was  in  the  Homeric  age,  ns  in  all  later 
tinwa,  a  point  of  tha  greataat  tmpottaacc^  and  fro* 

I  1 
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(liioiitly  oithorlcd  to  ,i  fuTcc  contest,  or  wurfTrctcd 
bjr  tho  |iaviii<-ut»f  a  heavy  raDsom  (Kopke,  Krum- 
tfUfH  il'  T  dritckett  in  htroiadten  Zeitatter;  Wacuc- 
nttth,  Heikn.  AlterlAum$k  roL  iL  §  1 10  ;  Grote, 
Jiittoiy  tf  Grreca,  toL  ii.  p.  ]  4 1). 

Mm  the  bcnia  ag*  «oiiiU«itbl»  inpnlM  wm 
giTcn  ts  tlM  ndtinto  of  A*  njlHnx  irt  I17  tin 
cunquc»t«  of  the  Thciaalmna  (tbe  first  Grecian 
pM>ple,  appnrentJj,  that  employed  c&Talry,  to  the 
of  wliicil  thi'ir  roiu|(i(>jU  were  prolcibly  in 
gn-at  piirt  nwiiitj)  niid  D(iriaii»,  among  the  Imirr 
of  wliiiin  llic  nrlof  wurtaro  waa  t-arlicsi  reduced  to 
•Tttem.    rlir  dislinctioii  of  heavy  and  li^l't  ann^l 
foot  ioldirrn  (if  loum*  took  ita  rise  with  the  be- 
ginning* of  military  tcrvice,  tbe  poorer  daa*  Ixting 
niwblc  to  proTide  themMlm  with  the  mors  efK- 
cientt  Imt  more  coatly  wespons  of  tbote  who  w«r<i> 
belMr«ff^MuthrauelTe«.  Political  OMMideratiun 9 
tendfd  to  MdM  the  diltiiutian  man  SMiked  and 
^•MnHrtk.    Tbe  ■jsltm  «f  militujr  *Mm  waa 
indeed  uiiknonrn  among  the  Greeks,  tlioagh  MOW- 
thinK  answ'ering  the  tame  porpoic  existed  in  the 
earliest  tim<'«,  when  tlie  lioliles  and  their  mote 
ijiiiin.'diat*'  dejotuJaiiUaiid  reLiiiurs,  having  gniatcr 
leisure  for  the  culti^'ation  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
anns,  and  Rrenter  meaiu  for  procuring  them,  were 
separated  m  that  reopoct  by  a  wide  interval  from 
the  lower  claM  (  while  conversely,  military  supe- 
riority waa  tlw  iBWt  direct  means  of  securing 
poliUcal  •npnnanr*   Henee,  as  tooo  as  the  dis- 
tiMtioB  fatw— I  nw  noblca  (the  prifilwed  doss) 
ud  the  nmcamiiltg  (dHne)  «u  eatabliihed,  it 
becuie  tbe  ob|act  ef  the  fiinner  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  placing  themselves  on  a  par  with  them 
in  military  strength,  and  so  the  use  of  the  full 
armour  of  the  henvy-amied  inlantrj-  was  rcscned 
liy  the  former  for  themselves  ;  and  when,  in  tinu-g 
of  distrt       it  »ajt  fmind  necessary  to  entnist  the 
derous  with  full  armour,  the  re«uU  was  nut  un- 
coiumonly  a  rovolntion  (as  was  in  some  degree  tlie 
CBse  at  Mytilcne,  Thuc  iiL  27).    But  in  the  de- 
■locracics  this  distinction  as  regards  the  kbds  of 
•enice  depended  merely  upon  the  greater  or  less 
ebiiity  of  the  cdtisnu  to  procure  arnw.    la  the 
Groek  oomtaamiwltbe  all  theee  wha  aidiqrad  the 
privileges  of  eiiiaena  or  fioemn  wm  had  bound 
to  serve  aa  aeldiera  when  called  upon,  end  were 
pruvided  with  arms  and  trained  in  military  exer- 
cises as  a  matter  of  course.     '1  l:e  modem  svsteni 
«f  sUuiiliiig  aniiics  was  foreign  to  (ireek  hal'itv, 
end  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  iihenies  ot 
the  diffepent  romnionwejilths,  ihouj^h  sometliinjj 
of  the  ki  111    may  he  seen  in  tlie  l>odr  j;uairls, 
Htuatly  of  mertetttuy  troops,  kept  by  tyrants. 
I'he  nuTcenaries  in  the  pay  of  Alexander  of 
Phcrao  formed  a  oenaiderabla  amy.  Practically 
too,  from  tbe  eontHHlitJ  of  the  wariiko  operations 

in  which  thij  w«M  engMtd,  tfia  amiet  «C  Philip 
and  Alexander  of  If  aoedim,  nd  their  aoeeesson, 

became  standing  armies.  The  thousand  Kvy^tt 
at  Arcos  (Thuc.  v.  G7)  and  the  sacred  band  at 
'i'h.:l.es  (I'lut.  r,!..p.  I !!  :  K.  V.  ller:;,a:,n,  (.ru.h. 
UliuitmiUeiik.  ^  lol  note  '1)  Were  r.nt  cunslderaSjle 
enough  to  bo  culh'd  ;ini)ie*.  Thi'  einphivineiit  of 
mercenary  trt>o|is  might  ii.'ivc  kd  to  the  use  of 
standing  armies,  had  it  not  been  that  tbe  use  of 
them  characterised  the  decline  of  the  Grecian 
•tntes,  sn  thnt  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
their  emplo^-meutt  also  rendered  it  impeinble  to 
|inmde  the  rcsoimea  fiir  their  namtniaBe^  ex- 
cept vhen  ih^  wen  fannwdfartely  aaed«d.  Stilii 


SXB1ICITU& 

M  in  the  rase  of  the  Scythian  Irouiiion  at  At!*nik, 
inUiviiiuttl  corps  of  mercenaries  luigbt  be  rt-gulorly 
maintained.  Shives  were  but  rarely  tni»ted  w.:ii 
anns.  Mid  when  it  was  the  ease,  they  were  ataooliy 
iiiiinuuiitted.  Tbe  Greek  amice  accordhtid.T  w^rr 
nuioaal  amiea,  i«MnbUq(jMte  tke  BMiCin  than 

state*  of  Greece,  in  tlw  asidieM  aa  m 

farter  tlmea,  the  general  type  of  their  «xilitaay  er* 

pnniitatioii  wa*  the  p/Ki'ttnT,  a  b-jdy  of  troofM  fn 
cloee  nrm3'  with  n  long  fpear  as  their  princxpml 
weapon.  It  was  among  the  Dorian  .i';  ■  •  i'pcciaiiy 
amonjj  the  SfKirtans  that  this  type  ■v*  i^a  iu«i«t  ri^-  "  .-• 
adhered  to.  The  strength  of  their  mil it-u^;  r  - 
consisted  in  tbe  beavy-anned  iatkntry  ^^aIto^  . 
They  attached  comparatively  small  iniportonrc  to 
their  cavalry,  whico  was  olway*  infierkir  (Xer.. 
//e/im.  vi.  4.  §  10).  Indeed,  the  Thnenliiin*  »nc 
Boeotiaae  mn  the  talf  Oreek  «1m  die^ 

tingniihad  thanadtai  nnch  ht  itair  cswrnby: 
eairody  aaj  other  states  had  teerHoriaa  adi^aod 
for  the  eTMntione  of  cavalry.  Th»  Spiutnn  awr, 
;  as  described  by  Xcnophon,  was  prtilvahly  in  all  its 
nuiin  features  the  S4imc  that  it  waa  iti  the  of 
Lyciirffiis.  The  iustilutioiis  c^f  that  lim"i;iTrr  coJi- 
vi  rted  the  ImmIv  of  SjKirtan  citizens  liilo  a  kind  cf 
niilluiry  bmlherhood,  iv  lu>5rf'  almost  sole  ocropBLmi 
was  the  pnctice  of  warlike  and  athletic  ezeeriaM. 
The  whew  life  of  a  Spartan  wo*  litda  dae  than 
either  the  preparation  for  or  the  pnurtice  of  war. 
The  result  was,  that  in  the  strictncae  of  their  dis- 
cipline, the  preeiaion  and  facility  with  nrUeli  thsr 
perfonned  taeir  military  evoiatMina,  and  ekiil 
and  power  with  which  thtf  need  their  weeftoiw, 
the  Sportans  wene  unrivaltnl  among  the  Grrtkus 
f.0  that  t!  V  ^  :  -d  like  real  nia.sters  of  xhf  art  «f 
war  (Tf;i(»'(Tas  rwy  TroXc/ijKai').  winle  in  cwn- 
porison  with  them  nthcr  tin^ks  npjirared  rorrr 
tims  (o'Vra<fx*^fa<rTiy  toik  frr^TtorruMV,  X-ti. 
/{.■p.  Jm<^{.   xiii.  S  1;  ;  riiit.    /-f/'ip.   23).  The 

heavy  armed  infantry  of  the  Spauton  nrmtes  was 
composed  partly  of  genuine  Spartan  citizens  {-ainly 
of  Periooci  (e.  ^.  Tbucyd.  iv.  8,  coop.  Uroce,  J/ak. 
of  Greece^  vol.  iL  p.  493).  In  later  times,  ae  the 
number  ef  Spartan  citizens  dccrcaaed*  tbe  P>aa»eu 
conatitated  tae  larger  |>ortion,  a  fact  wUA  vendm 
nqgateiy  all  attempts  to  connect  the  nnmben '/ 
the  divisions  of  the  army  with  the  politicad  diii- 
sioiii  of  the  r>[iart.'\n  citl/ens,  Everv  Siarr:.  , 
citi/en  was  li.ihle  to  niilitarv  forvic  (fupftiv^'- 
from  llie  ape  of  twenty  to  the  a^o  <if  *iitv  v. -.•>..--, 
Those  heyoiid  that  age  were,  however,  s<»i!H  t;i!  • 
employed  in  the  less  ard<ioua  kinds  of  serv  ic 
as  at  Mantineia,  where  they  hod  char^  of  the 
faag]|age  (Thuc  v.  72).  On  the  occasion  «f  mj 
military  expeditioli»  the  kinpat  fintf  and  aA» 

accoidtaf  to  lua^  wen  to  f»  an  the  wpudiriwi 
(rd  frii  ctf  t  m?rr)Nrr«AMfci,Xen.  R«p.  Lm.  -A. 
§  2)  as,  for  example,  all  citirens  bi  tween  twenty 
and  thirty,  or  Iwtween  twenty  and  ihirty-fite  &c 
{-rkhiKo.  0.1^'  fj^Tji.  TO  irc>-T€fiai5(Ka  o^*  l^fift,  Ac). 
VVheu  ill  liie  Jicld,  the  troojps  w  wdraw^  np  in 
some  manner  accordiuc  to  their  a^-cv  s<i  that  for 
any  special  service,  those  of  a  particular  8g«  might 
be  separated  and  employed  (Xen.  iv.  A. 

§  16,  5.  i  15,  16).    On  one  occasion  (b.  c.  418V 
on  a  suddca  emergency,  when  probably  tb/>re  was 
not  tine  to  collect  tha  Pariaed,  all  the  citia^  d 
the  RtiUtanr  age  wenaaDad  faA  (Tla&  %,  64). 
Tha  reiitical  miL  Bilitoiy  dhyiM  af  Iba 
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SpHtm  vcn  innd  «p  together  in  tome  way 

viijcii  it  is  Rf^t  easy  tn  unravol.  The  wlmle  lift- 
d  a  SjBtUn  waa  poMcd  in  the  diMripline  of  a  kind 
dma^  Thn  atbem  mmmA  together  in  eeni- 
fuai  A  uiii  ?Ip|'t  in  a  sort  of  barracka.  It  appears 
bvn  XcDopboo  {Hep^  Lac  xi)  that  the  whole 
l^j  cf  dtneoa  of  niHtarjr  age  was  dividid  into 
h\t  (I:T!s:ons  called  uSpai  (iroX<T<»ca2  fiSpai  he 
troQ*  ti»cm)»  under  the  comxiiand  or  foperintcnd- 
<w  «f  a  fiilf  riK  cock  mom  being  nibdiTided 
•Ma  frar  A^xm  (commanded  by  ^X^H^^X  ^h 
htxts  into  two  vvmficotrri^f  (headed  by  ir«i^- 
mnifn)^  cods  rcrr^oor^  into  two  int/urriai 
(kadird  by  enomoMdtt).    The  iroifioriat  were 

ca'SH  from  the  men  cnmfK>«iicr  them  bci? 
hasjA  UMtther  by  a  cummon  oulh  ^to^u  Tis  bia 
*f)Ma>  Mfunos,  He«y^  a,  Ol).  These  were 
»"{  Rprrly  divisiona  of  tn>op«  engaged  in  actual 
Qkitary  cxpediti^ia.  The  whole  body  of  citizens 
at  al  tiaci  ftnaod  «n  umy^  whether  they  were 
f  at    head  (juarters   in   Sparti,  or  a 

pvtM  lit  them  were  detached  on  foreign  service. 
BmtHm  <i  63)  apeaka  of  onomotiea,  trtaeades, 
aad*}v.itia  as  military  divisions,  and  we  learn  that 
V«  polemarcha  jRudded  over  the  public  tables 
<nBL£|cl3)L    When  a  portion  of  the  rithKns 
«:u  teat  oat  on  foreign  service,  the  army  that  they 
ktmnA  was  arranged  in  divisions  corresponding  tO| 
ad  Wtfing  the  same  names  as  th«  divisiona  of 
t^f  entire  military  force  of  Sparta,  L  <k  of  the 
eatire  body  i>f  rilizetifi  of  military  age.    As  has 
ftbtafdy  been  reuiaxkcd,  iui  unny  sent  on  foreign 
o^nriet  eSHMtod  of  eitiaoM  between  certain  a^'e.s 
'^taiBiacd  acervTtJing  to  the  number  (»f  soldiers 
wanted.   So  that,  as  it  would  sccni,  every  cno- 
■Mt  «f  the  gMieral  body  sent  out  a  certain  pro- 
pftim  of  iti  r  nrri!  r»  for  the  expedition  in 
■{BtotiAa,  who  (wiih  «oroe  Perioed)  {onacd  an 
"■■mi*  of  dK  am  J  to  tent ;  and  the  deiach- 
of  those  enorootiae  which  formed  a  mora  of 
vhnle  body  of  citiaena,  formed  (apparently)  a 
if      amf  on  aerrice;   AH  wo  aeeonntt 
tint  «-«  have  of  Spartm  military  ()j>eratli>n3  indi- 
^  tiat  the  Pcriooci  who  aerred  aa  heavY-armed 
wllisn,  fanod  iiilegiil  nmnben  of  the  diflBvent 
<iin«jaDt  to  which  they  were  attached  ;  so  that  an 
ennowtiii,  pentecoatys,  &.e^  in  the  field,  would  con- 
viaanmbrr  of  soldiers  who  did  not  belong  to 
onrreapoading  larger  divinons  of  the  whole 
tody  of  citiacns  of  military  aiye.    Thirl  wnll  ( F/ist. 
^Omre^yci.i.  app.iL)  talks  of  thirty  Immlies 
rrpremtted  in  tie  army  by  thirty  ooMiofi ; 
aa  idfa  totally  at  variance  with  all  the  accounts 
Am  we  have^    Supposing  a  fiunily  to  consist  of  a 
hlhcr  Slid  three  sons,  if  the  latter  wen  above 
twenty,  and  the  father  not  above  5ixty  years  of 
ail  voold  be  soldieta,  liable  to  be  called  oat 
^■r  *«tiya  MVvin  at  any  thae ;  and  aoeofdmf  to 
*fce  limits  of  the  aijr  prixdainied  by  the  c  phoni, 
BM,t««i  three,  or  all  of  them  miight  bo  colled  otit 
**Mn>  Hw  strength  of  a  mom  on  actoal  oorrice, 
<>^coane,  varied,  according  t)  ciri^  ;in-^tanceB.  To 
>^hj  the  name  peotoeostya,  the  normal  number 
^  •  Mm  voald  have  been  400 ;  bat  600,  COO, 
'^'^  '"W  are  mentioned  as  the  number  of  men  in  a 
■•w  on  different  occasions  (Plut.  Petop.  16  ;  Xen. 
A«Nt  It.  5.  f  U,  12,  vl  4.  S  12  i  SchoL  ad 
V.  66  :  Diod.  XT.  32,  &c. ;  MilOn,  Hwioaa, 
12.  f  2,  notj-  t.)-    Thai  thew  variations  nnwe 
fcii  vahatiana  tn  th«  number  of  Spartan  citizens 


PhalaHx\  is  an  assumption  which  leaTet  ont  of 
sight  the  proportion  of  citizens  called  ri]t,  nud  the 
number  ^  Perioeci  in  the  army.  (Oi  the  292 
heavy-anaed  aoldiora  who  ■umndered  at  Sphac- 
teri.-i,  120  were  Spartans,  Thuc.  iv.  '?8.  At  the 
batUo  of  Plataeae,  one  half  of  the  heavy-armed 
soldien  of  the  Laoedannoniaaa  were  8|ni1aaa.) 
When  in  the  field,  each  mora  of  infantry  was  at- 
tended by  a  mora  of  cavalry,  consisting  at  the  most 
of  100  BMIL  and  eemmanded  by  an  hippermost 
{IwwapixooTi^s^  Xen.  Hdlen,  ir.  4.  §  10,  5.  §  12). 
Plutarch  {Lye.  23)  mentions  squadrons  {ovKa^wi) 
of  fifty,  which  may  possibly  be  the  same  dimiuns. 
1 1  i<i  not  easy,  however,  to  see  in  what  manner  the 
i>airy  could  have  been  thus  apportioned,  or  how 
each  mora  of  cavalry  could  have  belonged  to  a 
mora  of  infimtry  without  Ix-ing  in  close  coanection 

with  it"  (as  ^fdllcr  says).  The  rrivnlry  seenjs 
merely  to  have  been  employed  to  i>rotecl  ibo  llaaks, 
and  but  little  regard  was  paid  to  it.  The  onrpa  of 
300  »inr*?y  (Herod,  viii.  121)  formed  a  snrt  of 
bodyguard  for  the  king,  and  omsisted  of  the 
flower  of  tho  young  aoldiera.  Though  odlod 
h  rsemoDi  thej  »iight  on  Awl  (Xen.       Im*  it. 

Thncydldee  in  hia  aecoonl  of  the  batde  of  Man- 

tineia  (v.  68)  describes  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
as  divided  into  seven  lochi,  each  containing  fmtr 
pcntecostyes,  and  each  pentecostys  four  enomotiae, 
with  thirty-two  men  in  each  ;  n  that  the  lochua 
here  is  a  body  of  'A'2  m<»n,  and  is  eonunanded  by 
a  polcumrch.  It  \&  clear,  therefore,  liiat  the  lochua 
of  Thueydidea,  in  this  instance,  answers  to  the 
mora  of  Xeiu)phoii.  As  on  this  oec.^^ion,  the 
pentecostys  contained  four  instead  of  two  eno- 
motiae, and  as  four  pentecosty<  s  were  thrown  tngo- 
ther  into  one  division,  Thucydidi's  may  hare  been 
led  to  caU  this  division  a  lochus,  as  being  next 
above  the  penteoostyi,  though  it  wu«  in  fact,  a 
mora  commanded  by  a  polemorch  (Thirlwall,  /.  e. 
p.  445  ;  compb  Arnold  cm  Thuc.  v.  611).  Anvtotle 
appears  to  nee  the  tema  loehm  and  noia  iadtio 
criniinately  {Aokwvosv  ttoXW.  Fr.  .'>  and  6  ;  Photius 
s.  0.  A^X^'f)*  tunjestion  of  Arnold  {Ue.)  that 
one  of  ^  teven  hwhi  qwken  of  eoniiited  of  tihe 
Brasidcan  soldiers  and  Neodaniodes,  who  would 
not  be  taken  account  of  in  the  ordinary  divisions 
of  the  Spartan  forces,  is  not  tinlikely,  and  would 
explauk  the  diaerepancy  between  the  numlier  of 
lochi  (or  morae)  here,  and  the  ordiiuin.-  number  of 
six  inorae  ;  but  even  iiidepcndeutly  of  it,  no  diffi- 
culty need  be  felt  with  icapect  to  that  perttcubr 
poit'.r,  as  the  whole  arm!iL,M>n'»^:)t  nf  x}:x  troops  on 
itiat  occasion  was  a  dc^iarluru  Iruni  the  ordinnry 
dinaioiiai  It  was  not  nniveraiOy  the  caee  that  an 
array  was  made  up  of  six  morae  and  twenty- four 
ordinary  lochi.  On  one  occasion,  we  hear  of 
twelvo  lochi  (Xen*  HtBen,  vii.  4.  §  20,  corop^ 
§  27),  each  of  about  100  men.  The  Neodamodeg 
were  not  usually  incorpomtcd  in  the  momc  (Xcu. 
ffelkm,\t,  3.  §  15). 

It  seems  a  probable  opinion  that  the  nuniber  of 
morae  in  the  Spartan  militarr  force  had  reference 
to  the  districts  into  wliich  Laeonia  was  divided. 
These,  mcludin^  S[iarta  and  the  districts  imme- 
diately around  it,  were  six  in  number.  Perhaps, 
as  ThirlwaU  suggests,  the  division  of  the  army 
nagrhavt  been  jfounded  on  the  fiction  that  one 
mora  was  nsnipnrd  fnr  the  protection  of  enrh 

(district.  The  t^uue  writer  alao  suggests  a  very 
Itobable  explantttOB  of  the  A^x*'  n«rardn|f 
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nUch  IlFTodotiu  (ix.  53}  apeaki  and  of  which 
ThucydidM  (i.  '20),  thou);h  doiibUeM  cmineouslj, 
di-nic»  ttiL'  exisUiKo.  ThirUvall  suj^tta  that  oi 
rach  mora  ccnuiltted  of  four  Irnihi,  liu-  frntr  lochi  of 
the  mora  belonging  to  the  district  of  Spartn  may 
Imrt  been  distributed  on  tLo  mudc  princiiile  among 
lua  HAfiax,  LironM^  Cfaonum,  Utm,  and 
Ptma*  of  which  Sparta  wm  eonpoted.* 

A  SfWlMi  anny,  divided  aa  aboTo  deacribed, 
HM  dnmi  «p  ill  the  dense  amy  of  ib»  phabnT, 
the  depfh  gf  wUch  depended  upon  dmnutnNaa. 
An  iyttfioria  sometimes  made  but  a  single  file, 
sometimes  was  drawn  np  in  throe  or  six  files  (C^'YOt 
Xen.  /(<fK  Im.  xi.  g  4 ;  Miiller,  iii.  12.  §.  3,  note  n). 
At  tho  iKtttli'  iif  MaiitiDcia  the  phalanx  was  eight 
dcrp,  *"  that  t-iich  I'linmotin  made  fuiir  files.  (Thuc< 
T.68  ;  corop.Xen.  IIM.-u.  iii.  2.  S  'i  S.  §  21.) 
At  the  battle  of  Lcmtra  it  wa»  twelve  dc«p. 
(Xen. //e^/ea.  tL  4.  f  12.)  The  enorootarch  stood 
at  thf  head  of  his  file  {•wpt^oorirni)^  or  at  the 
bead  «f  tbe  right-hud  file,  if  tlw  enonotia  was 
bRplua  «piBtamiiBtkHi«Mi.  TIm  ktl  man  was 
diDadaj^i)^  IlwM  •  iHtlcrof  grattiiii|poff(> 
uee  that  he,  like  the  Mottolutb,  tbooU  be  a  onn 
of  ttn  iii;t}i  and  skill,  as  in  certain  CTolulioas  he 
would  have  In  lead  the  moTemcnta.  (Xen.  Qrrop. 
iii.  'i  §  41,  Ac.)  The  commander-in-chief,  who 
w  njiuMiall  V  the  king  (after  the  affair  of  DeiiMiratin 
and  Cleniiieiie.i  it  was  the  practice  nut  to  &<-hd  out 
boll)  kings  together,  lierod.  v.  75  ;  but  comp. 
tI  73),  had  his  station  sometimes  in  the  centre  (as 
at  Manttnaia,  Thae.  v.  72),  more  commonly  (as  at 
Leucira)  on  tlw  light  wing.  The  deployments  by 
which  the  HmmiBcnli  of  the  pliftlanx  wen  altered 
teok  phw  ender  the  dinctim  of  the  enomotarch. 


Whcii  the  tinqpa  were  dnwB  hi  •  Ihw  ilk  the 
erdiiHTy  liottle  array,  they  were  «di  la  he  M 

^iKay-fOt.  Snppiisinfi  an  ennmntta  to  consist  of 
tweiity-t'ivc  men,  iiicludmg  it«  leader,  and  to  be 
dmwii  op  eight  deep,  the  front  line  of  the  army 
would  consist  of  2B8.  In  an  ordinary  march  the 
army  advanced  M  Kipvt  (or  Karh.  a/pos,  X<  n. 
HMtm.  Tii.  4.  §  23),  the  lirst  enomotia  of  the 
tight  wing  filing  off,  and  the  teet  in  encrcBsion 
follawing  it ;  to  that  if  the  enomotia  was  drawn 
up  in  thrco  or  twe  filce,  the  whole  wmy  would 
nereit  in  thiee  or  two  filea.  The  meet  nauel  a^ 
tBiipaiiieiit  wee  m  two  filca.  (Xen.  JUUm.  m  4, 
{  22^  fiL  1. 132,  Pafy<Km.  ii.  1. 1  lA)  If  an 
armjr  in  merdiing  order  liad  to  fern  in  phalanx, 
the  movement  began  with  the  himlmoet  enorontiaof 
the  column,  which  placed  if^rlf  on  the  left  of  (,rap* 
iairiiat)  and  on  a  Iii)<  .  lii  tit  >i<TwirM')  the 
enomotia  before  ic  Th  tv. o  then  |>erfonncd 
the  same  evolution  will  i  |  >  :t  to  tin-  lust  hut 
two,  and  so  on,  till  all  were  ixi  a  itiic  with  the 


*  MUller  (ZJkWoMu  book  iii.  &  3.  §  7)  talks  of 
•  v^Atr  distinct  frm  thm  imifMu.   But  the  latter 


were  eeitainlj  not  men  nihnrbe,  bnt  component 
facte  of  8Mm  ilMlf  (oemp.  Peoa.  iiL  Ift  i  it). 

aidci  Pimm,  ae  that  the  lix  moiae  or  loehi  ni  the 
•ense  of  Thucydidcs  corresponded  to  these  six 
diviaions.  For  this  amuigenipnt,  tbrre  wr  nis  no 
.Tithiirity,  except  the  Blatenient  of  the  schi>!ia.st  on 
Ar:sto]ih.  (Ay*.  453),  that  there  were  six  loehi  at 
SjitirLa,  five  of  which  he  names,  one  of  the  names 
hv'niiC  corrected  eonjmurally  hy  MiiUer  to  MiffO- 
drrif.  But  there  »eeni«  hero  little  more  than  a  con- 
fused venioo  of  the  division  ialo  six  mona. 
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first  enomotia,  which  ii«w,  with  iho  coTnmacder- 
in<hief  at  its  head,  occupied  the  extr.-mity  c.f  the 
nttht  wiiifi.  Thi«  iToIution  was  cnlU^i  -rs^Kc-fsey^ 
(Xen.  J{rj>.  L'ir.  xi.  §  fit,  a  ruinie  al>o  j;:ivcu  t'j  '.hr 
reverse  movement,  when  .1  phal.inv  had  to  f;ill  L 
marching  ordw,  and  to  subordinate  movcxaent* 
the  same  kind  for  changing  the  depth  of  the 
phalanx.  In  the  btter  toe  erolattooa  were  od«- 
ducted  on  much  the  Mme  princiiJe.  Thna.  if  the 
depth  of  the  phahnK  waa  to  he  diawiehrf  hati, 
the  huder  pertien  of  each  eneiety  iwnrhed  iy> 
wards  and  placed  itself  on  the  left  of  the  half  in 
front  of  it.  Similarly,  if  the  depth  had  to  W  ia- 
crvased,  tbu  left-hajid  portion  of  each  eTi'>TrKji 
faced  ahout  t/jward«  the  riij/it,  Umk  up  it»  .*taii.  i  in 
the  rear,  and  then,  facing  to  the  left  .ir-iru,  a»- 
snmed  their  proper  position.  (Xen.  Hf*.  Lot-,  xi. 
§  8.)  The  &cing  to  the  right  was  always  tiie 
uMge,  becanae  if  the  evolation  were  uosfuiiued  in 
the  fiae  of  an  eneror,  the  shielded  mde  amid  b<- 
pceeented  towards  fiim.  Medificatiaoa  of  this 
eralatioii,  eondncted  on  the  laoM  prindple,  wa 
capbned  if  the  depth  had  to  be  increoacd  «r 
ditttmidked  in  any  other  proportion  (comp.  X«l 
An^A  iv.  3.  §?6.  IT.  6.  S  6,  Cfrop.  u.  3.  §21 1. 
1 1  i«  very  likely  that  at  those  pointa  of  the  fil« 
where  in  siKh  evolutions  they  would  hav.-  to 
separate,  there  were  placed  men  stiilahle  for  takJnj: 
their  station  in  llie  front  nuilt,  whert-  it  was  al- 
ways an  object  to  get  the  best  men.    Theae  woald 

answer  to  the  SttcdSa^x^  ""^  Tc^w^ta^x**  <^ 
Xenophoo.  (^^yp.  iL  1 ;  comp. //i/f>arcA.  ti  |  ^ 
iv.  §  9.)  If  an  enemy  appeared  in  the  rear,  it  waa 
not  euMmh  that  the  eoldifo  Aonid  froa  ahaati*- 
wwdt  the  enemy.  The  Bpntu  tactiea  nfwed 
that  the  etaittaet  eoldier  should  be  oppoeed  to  thr 
enemy.  This  was  aeeomplished  by  the  mancean* 
termed  /{«\i7/u<!j.  Of  thii  there  werv  thrx-e  la- 
rieties  :  1.  7V  Mucnlonian.  In  thi«  the  leader  o! 
each  file  kept  his  place,  only  tnmir.a  towanU  the 
enemy.  The  nuiii  heiiind  him  {fTia-rarrtt)  i*. 
tre."\tiii({  and  agriin  t:ikini{  up  hij  sUaiion  Ik-}]  .ad 
him,  and  so  on.  in  this  way  t>ie  amiy  retf«sic>d 
from  the  enemy  by  a  distance  equal  to  its  depth. 
2.  TV  Laeouiam  (uo  OBO  amaliy  adopu^  bj  ^ 
Macedonian  pbafattX  «f  Philip  and  Alexaaidcr)^ 
Thia  wae^  the  leraee  of  the  jpwcudiin,  the  mr 
■as  lemaiiMiMi  ilallaiwif  and  ua  athaiaiidvMiciMi 


MOMsaiTelj'  one  befon  the  other.   In  this  way  of 

course  the  army  advanced  agunst  the  enemy  by  a 

distance  eqiml  to  i[a  depth.  .3.  T/i*-  f'rrt'in.  \  \ 
Xha  the  leadi  r  and  rearuuui,  the  iecond  ;u;d 
but  two,  and  go  on,  clianged  piacr-s,  so  th.it  :ac 
whole  nmiy  n-mained  at  the  *ame  di.-.taoctt  frt>m 
the  enemy.  This  specie*  was  a!f»)  called  x^f**** 
(Haase  ad  Xen.  li^.  Lite.  xi.  §  i^.  ;  Mfiller,  iii.  12. 
§8;  AdianoB,  Taei.  26,  27,  33.)  These  eT«>lu- 
tion»  would  of  oonrw  fcare  the  geneial  on  the  l<rft 
wing.  If  it  was  deemed  aipuait  that  he  shovid 
be  upon  the  (ight»itwMM«cnoi«h  t^heehooid 
simply  remove  fiom  the  kit  to  the  riight,the  whole 
army  had  to  reverse  its  position,  so  UaA  what  waa 
the  left  wing  should  becrvme  the  right  This  wm 
effected  by  an  exrliL'rnii ti'niii',1  '.it  '.■  by  tho 
later  tJirtiei.uis ),  H*ki'f)ii>%  kstci  ^Vyti,  i»  o  t>- 
tm«led  with  the  Keerk  erlxe"'-    I''  ti  e 

army  changed  itji  fmnt  hy  w  heelitrg'  round  thr^'H^h 
a  half  circle,  round  one  comer  as  a  p'vot,  tho 
movement  seems  to  have  been  exprtascd  by 
wtptwrdovw  or  ia>vwrCff9«ar.  Oae  IMIi  ClohK 
tion  nmalne  to  he  noticed. 
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tppeared  m  the  vight,  while  the  traif  wtm  mwdi-  I 

LiiT  i.i  c  <!  r  1  .  t  vo  nfm-.xst,     TIio  diflTiTiMit  h-«-hi 
wbtfkd  round  timiugh  a  qnadrant  of  a  cirdr, 
imd  Aar  leader,  aa  on  a  pivot,  w  that  th«  tamj 
preteated  tirentj-four  columns  to  the  enemj,  con- 
tiMief  of  two  fil«a  each,  and  ■eparat«d  hj  a  con- 
rdttable  intcrnil  from  each  other.    The  depth  of 
Ute  vWe  bod  J  wm  thoa  lc«MMd»  HmI  theie  in> 
%ra:*  fi!!t-d  up  hy  th^-  --^rdir;,?!^-  pRrngt>gp,  Rnd  by 
ite  difiermt  U>chi  »idui>,'  up  jtcarcr  to  dch  ulLer 
m  cMe  tho  mternd*  ttill  remained  too  great  If 
i:  ^9$  oeceaaarj  fur  t'n      u<  ml  to  take  hia  station 
«Q  the  right,  this  would  be  ctft*cU>d,  as  in  other 
tamm,  by  «■  l(cAryfii».    SbmSu  nmnoeuvres  took 
:bce  if  the  PTirrnr  nrpmrpd  on  the  left,  though, 
u  thk  ma  the  »hivlde<i  tide  of  the  aoidiers,  and 
^4^fVWH  eooaequcntly  lew.  It  vwfteqvMidy 
tiotigit  •efficient  to  keep  th  ■  -  n-my  in  che<k  by 
mmm  o(  the  c&vmlty  and  light  tzoopa.  (Xen. 
tmxi^lO.)  One  itoiotUMsgaMCilliad  tobe 
v  his  ."Mid  against  was  the  tendency  of  an  army, 
slenadtaadng  iwl  ^dXarfyot,  to  sheer  off  towards 
tk»rTck,eaeli  nan  pt«saing  doser  to  his  right-hand 
nr>hboar  in  order  to  protect  his  nnthielded  side, 
K>lhuih«  rlv'hl  wing  frpt^uently  got  beyond  the 
kftviiw  of  the  euemy.    (  See  especially  the  ac- 
eontsr  the  battle  of  Man  tin.  ia,  ThocTd.  v.  71.) 
A  iP-ftit  riji!«idfnitTon  will  show  that  the  analogy 
taerd  lK;tme«u  the  evolationA  of  an  anny  and 
of  a  chorus  it  bjrao  means  fanciful.  Dne 
Vaad  of  i^*\iyu6i  was  cTcn  called  x^f*'"^-     1  he 
wportance  attached  to  the  war  dances  among  the 
Bfiamt  m  a  aiMaia  of  militafy  taming  eon- 
i':^,-3~Tit!y  Tery  grrat.  fCnoRUs.") 

Wjien  aa  annj  was  led  to  attack  a  height,  it 
^  wOy  danm  up  in  what  wei»  temed  A^x*" 
a  t/>rni  which  nit  rely  iniprios  that  the  loch; 
^greu^  depth  thaa  l^cadth  (wapdiiqitts  fUy 

BiBams^iffBiov  ti  hhfrh  fidBos  rov  /i-^KOvs,  Aelian. 
TtL  e.  2S>).   The  l.re.idth  of  the  locbi  would,  of 
wj  according  to  circiUDStances.  They 
dnvQ  op  with  considoaUa  intenrals  between 
ttott.   Iti  I'hi*  w-ay  th«  arrnv  T<re«rnted  a  con- 
at  to  the  eneny,  and  wojs  less  liable  to 
W  tkn>«-Q  into  coafadoa  ioan  if  drawn  up  in  close 
fMlant,  while  at  the  taivf  r'rne  the  intervals  be- 
the  kxhi  were  not  iclt  so  great  that  the 
«)ncy  coatd  adely  press  in  between  tbem.  (Xen. 
i»d,.iT.  O  j  IJ^  «  10—19,  T.  4.  §22, 

<>rop.  iill  §  6,  Amait.  ir.  3.  8  17  ;  Poljaen. 
^J^v*  I8.il.)  Then  bnegrooiid  lor  aiEiintng 
wat  %  k^x*>  fiptfios  waa  drawn  ap  in  twn  f  irs,  nr 
trni  oat^f^  JTai.)  sayt.   Such  an  ar- 

?>l»itcat  woaU  be  perCMtlf  ttteleM  for  attack, 
imt  iTitnni  of  Jirruneemi-nts,  which  formed  some 
to  the  Haman  tactics,  was  not,  how- 
eDtpiored,  except  in  the  particular  case  men* 

la  iptciil  drcnm-iL'tnces,  snch  as  those  of  the 
a4<(ating  Oreeki  in  the  AnaWii,  the  aiiange- 
™  s  hollow  square  was  adopted,  the  troops 
*      j^*o  plated  that  by  sintj  l  v  fnrinjr  abont  they 
!      IJ*W*<lsfr£>nl  for  battle  on  wiiicAcrer  side  it  was 
I     "■""WJ.  The  tenn  irXoMnov  waa  a|iplied  to  aa 
*jr  10  an:ut;;cd,    wh'  thcr   "fitiarc  or  oblong, 
■■•'''inlj  tiie  tenn  vKoKnoy  was  restricted  to 
w  !jaare,  the  oblong  being  called  rA/fiMT. 
•"•wn^i  at  first  sikjht  the  anrin^enK  nt  and  ma- 
of  a  Lacedaemonian  army  seem  exceed- 
mf/lu,  tkaj  «M  m  icality  qoita  the 
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lefene,  vmng  to  the  caiefuUy  gradaaled  ■jstsui 

of  suboriI!:;.iti'Jii  pn  I'fTYfJ^r  yap  rot 

■MOP  Th  CTf«cT6ir^w  rm¥  AoKcjof^toriair  ^;(^0rr«r 
iipx^rrm^  tM.  Tbve.  v.  66).  Tlie  eonnands  of 
the  general  were  issued  in  the  first  place  to  the 
polemarchs,  by  these  to  the  lochagi,  by  these 
again  to  the  pentecostcres,  by  the  latter  to  the 
enomotarcha,  and  by  these  last  to  their  respectire 
divisions.  From  the  orderly  nuinner  in  nl,  i.  h  this 
was  done,  conmiand^  were  transmitted  with  great 
lapidi^:  every  soldier,  in  fact,  r^idating  the 
morement*  of  the  man  behind  him,  eTcry  two 
being  connected  together  aa  irporroowdri}!  and 
iwKrrdTtft. 

In  I.itrr  tiiin's  the  king  i^'a*  usually  accompflnicd 
by  two  ephors,  as  controllers  and  adrisen.  These, 
inth  die  pelenardia,  tlw  ftnr  Pytbii,  three  pecie 
{ifioioi),  who  had  to  provide  for  the  necessitit  ^  if 
the  king  in  war,  the  lapbyropoke  and  some  other 
offloen,  constituted  what  was  called  therfdwsesw 
of  the  king.  (Xen.  Rrp.  Lac.  xiii.  §  1,  7,  xv. 
§  U,  HelUn.  iv.  b.  §  8,  vi.  4.  g  14  ;  PIuU  Lye. 
22.)  The  polemarchs  also  had  some  sort  of  suite 
or  staff  with  them^  called  avu^opfis  (Plut  Ptbfi. 
17  ;  Xen.  JJeJlm.  vi.  4.  §  U).  With  the  excep- 
tiuu  of  the  enomotarcha,  the  superior  officers  and 
those  immediately  about  them,  are  not  to  be  reck- 
oned with  the  divi'siort  which  they  led.  Th<-v  stood 
distinct,  forming  what  was  called  the  &yri^. 

The  Sj>artaQ  and  Perioecian  hoplites  were  ac- 
companied in  the  field  by  helots,  jvirlly  in  the 
capacity  of  attendants,  partly  to  serve  as  light- 
armed  troops.  The  nvniher  attached  to  an  amy 
was  probably  not  iniif  rm.  At  Pliitaeae  each 
Spartan  was  accompanied  by  seven  helots  ;  but 
uat  waa  probably  an  extnurdinarj  cne.  One 
fii'lot  in  fvirticiilar  of  those  attached  to  each  Spartan 
was  called  his  dcpimr,  and  perfonned  the  func* 
tions  of  aa  annennr  or  ahidaMuer  (Eustath.  ad 
DionvB.  Per,  533).  Xenophon  (ffeflm.  iv.  &. 
§  1 4,  8.  §  39)  calls  tbem  inratrwurraL  (Comp.  llerod. 
T.  Ill  ;  MUller,  Dor.  iil  3.  §  2.)  In  extra- 
ordinary cases,  helots  served  as  hoplites,  and  in 
that  C8i(e  it  waa  UKtinl  to  give  them  their  liberty 
(Thucjd.  vii.  1«),  iv.  80,  t.  34).  Distinct  corps 
were,  »ometimei,  eonpoted  entirely  of  these  Neo> 
daniixlr?.  A  separate  troop  in  the  I^^icediienionian 
army  waa  formud  by  the  Scihtae  ^Siri^rrcu),  ori- 
ginally, no  doubt,  inhabitants  of  the  district  Sebitia. 
In  battle,  they  occupied  the  rxtrcme  left  of  the  line. 
On  a  march,  they  formed  the  vanguard,  and  woe 
usuaBy  emfdoyed  en  the  mest  dangerooa  kbds  of 
service.  (Thur.  v.  f<7,  with  Aniold's  note  ;  Xen. 
Cynjp,  iv.  2.  §  1  ;  K.  ¥.  Uermann,  S  29,  note  13, 
infian  from  titts  paasage  that  they  were  cavalry, 
an  inference  which  ia  certainly  not  necessary,  and 
is  contradicted  by  MUller,  Jdaaso,  liaase^  Thiii- 
wall,  Arnold,  &c) 

The  arms  of  the  phalanx  consisted  of  the  long 
spear  and  a  short  sword  ((i/^Ai)).  The  chief  ]Kirt 
of  the  defensive  armour  was  the  lai^  bnizm 
shield,  which  covered  the  body  from  the  slioulder 
to  the  knee  (Tyrtaeus,  fr.  ii.  23),  miajHMided,  as  in 
ancient  titucs,  by  a  thong  roiuid  the  neck,  and 
managed  by  a  simple  handle  or  ring  (v^fwol). 
The  improved  Carian  handle  {dx^yri)  was  not  in- 
troduced till  the  time  of  Cleomenes  111.  fieaidee 
this,  they  had  the  ordinary  annear  of  the  heplite 
[Arm a].  The  heavy-anned  soldiers  won  a 
scarlet  uniform  (Xen.  kep.  Lac  xi  g  3,  Amt»  iL 
7).    The  Spailan 
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Only  tbc  bcaTy-arnied  wrm  itatiom*<i  within  it, 
the  cnv.nlry  beiii;;  jdiKoU  to  look  out,  and  tlio  lnlot.« 
being  kept  m  much  as  poMtUle  ouuiide. 
aaotlcr  precaution  afi^t  ika  kttov  «**>y  MMicr 
waf  obli^ted  alw-nrs  to  carry  hia  spear  about  xv-itli 
kini.  (Xeo.  /(fqt).  //le.  xil)  Thongh  strict  di:H.i- 
vliae  wuk,  of  eoofWK  kcfit  op  in  the  eaaip,  it  was 
iei»s  rigorous  tliiiti  In  tho  city  itself  (Pint.  Lyr.  '2"J, 
com^  Herod,  rii.  208).  Prepanrtory  to  a  battle 
tke  SparlMi  nUier  dmaad  1i«  Inir  wd  crowned 
hiiDBelf  as  others  wotild  do  for  a  f«  a*t.  Tin-  s'Lrnal 
for  attack  in  ancient  times  was  given  bj  priests  of 
Ares  {wvp^6poi\  who  threw  lighted  toram  into 
the  interval  between  the  two  armies  (Schol.  ad 
Eurifi.  J%>m.  \]V>(1).  Afterwards  it  am  given 
not  by  the  truiuu«-t,  but  by  the  music  of  mtct, 
and  sonwtiiiMi  mo  of  the  lyre  and  citham,  to 
wliiili  the  mrn  itansr  tin*  battle  sonjj  (vasiv  ^^§a- 
r^^tos).  (Paus.  iiu  1 7.  §  5  ;  Pint.  L  c)  The  object 
of  the  radoe  was  mC  w  U»A  to  inspirit  the  men, 
aa  simply  to  regulate  the  nianli  of  the  plialanx 
(Thuc.  V.  70).  This  rhythmical  regulurity  of 
mawmaoA  waa  a  point  to  which  the  BfiartanB  at- 
tiitlx-d  '^Trat  iiii|«irtanre.  A  sacrifice  was  offered 
to  the  Muses  bctbrc  a  battle, aa  also  to  Eros  (Plut. 
ArnM.  17%  To  prevent  the  nnkt  beinf  bidcen 

the  soldu  TH  wt  re  forliiiMon  to  f>tnp  in  ordi-r  to 
strip  a  slain  enemy  while  the  fight  lasted,  or  to 
puntne  n  roated  enom^r.  The  younger  hoplitm  or 
the  cavalry  or  light-artned  troops  were  despatched 
for  this  purpose  {XtxL  HeUen.  ir.  4.  §  16,  v.  14. 
S  16).  All  the  booty  collected  bnd  to  be  banded 
over  to  the  Ui^b^fttfdtm  nnd  «^et%  1)J  w1mp|  H 
was  sold. 

The  rigid  inflexibility  of  the  Spartan  tactics 
rendered  them  indisposed  to  tho  attack  of  iortified 
places.  At  the  battle  of  PlaUii  ae,  they  rren  as- 
signed to  the  Athenians  the  task  of  ttunuiiig  the 
palisade  fiaraed  by  the         nf  the  Persians. 

In  Athens,  the  militari-  system  was  in  its  lead- 
ing principles  the  same  as  among  the  Spartans, 
thoogh  diffierhiff  in  detaul,and  curod  ont  with  Ie« 
exactnes.s  ;  iuastniuh  a«  when  Athens  became 
poweifut,  greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  navy. 
Of  lAe  timea  before  Solon,  we  nim  bnt  little  m> 

foniiatiia.      We   le.ini   that   there   were  twtlvc 

phratriac,  and  in  each  of  these  fbor  uoocrariae, 
eoeb  of  whidi  wni  bennd  ts  (nmiih  two  hawemen 

and  one  ship.  Of  tlie  fotir  classes  into  which  th<' 
citizens  wett;  arranged  by  the  constitution  of  Solon, 
the  citixens  of  the  first  and  second  farred  aa  ca- 
valry, or  as  eanmMndcrs  of  the  infinMfjr  (ttiU  it 

nee<l  not  be  assumed  that  the  ?inr»?f  never  served 
as  heavy-armed  iii£ujtry),  those  of  th«i  third  cLx^s 
( tryJrai)  fonned  the  heavy  •armed  infiuitry.  The 
Thetf^  served  cither  as  lit'ht  annod  tmops  on  land, 
or  on  board  the  ships.  The  saiue  general  principles 
remained  when  the  constitution  was  remodelled 
l>v  n  isthenes.  The  eavalr)-  (tervice  continued  to 
be  cuiuuulsory  on  the  wealthier  class  (Xen.  Oscdm. 
iL  €  ;  Lycurg.  Laoer.  §  189).  All  citiaena  quali- 
fied to  serve  either  as  hnrsc-mori,  or  In  the  ranks  of 
the  heavy-anned  iu  fan  try,  were  enrolled  in  a  list 
[CaTALootrsl.   The  one  of  Tbetea  •emng  as 

hea\  v-arniitl  Holdii  ra  is  sipoken  of  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  }  and  even  when  it  was  the 
caae,  they  were  not  amolled  in  the  eetalogus. 
(Thucyd.  vi.  -IV,.")  Kvcry  citizen  was  liable  to 
aervioe  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  sixtieth  yenr. 
On  mchiug  their  eighteenth  year,  the  young  citi- 
wen  tbonnlljr  enrolled  eta  rl^  K^ufx**^ 
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ypafjLfittrttnv,  and  received  n  shield  and  spear  b  a 
publii"  nssi  fiibly  t.f  tlie  p<'<.p!<\  liridir^f  themselvn 
by  uath  U>  pcrt'una  rightly  t.he  duUtfS  of  a  citixCT, 
and  a  aoldier  (Aristot  ap.  Harnocr.  p.  941  ;  Her- 
mann, r.  §  123>.  Dnriiifi  trre  fir^t  i^-f>  Ttan, 
ilu'V  were  ctnly  liable  to  sen  ice  in  Atcicn  iurll, 
chiefly  as  garriaon  aaldicfs  in  the diifewnt  fof  titaaa 
ill  the  country.  During  fhis  period,  they  wr-rr 
called  vf^ToAoc  (liarpocr.  s.  c  w^vaAM  ; 
Polhix,  Tnl  10.5  ;  I.ynair.  JLner,  §  7«.>  Aeeerd. 
iiic  to  ^me  niith(iritie<,  this  service  wa«  can<  i 
orpttTtia  4p  rais  pdptai  (Wachsroath,  L  e.  wL  l 
§  56,  noto  45).  The  leriet  were  tmim  osier  the 
direction  of  the  generals  [StrategiJ.  TV 
soldiers  were  selected  either  according  to  age.  as 
among  the  Spartans  (AristoL  ap.  Harpocr.  an 
(Trpartlm  nnd  PIloL  «.  r.  ffrpecrfa  :  Sror  iiAmi^ 

iirufvvfiov  fi^XP*    "^tfos  Jit7  aTpartvfiri^su  ;  tie 
archons  being,  of  course,  those  in  whose  year  of 
"ffice  tliev  had  entered!  themllitirv  s»'r\  lor\  wh*fl 
tlie  expeditions  were  called  (^iAtt  4r  rols  irmrv- 
Atoif,  or  elae  neeoidinf  to  a  certain  lotrtioa  (AesEk 
/•'.  /,.  p.         rii  fx  SiaUox^?  ^^<>5oi'j>.     Th*-  «r- 
%ic«Mt  of  ihuite  bel'iw  or  aboTC  the  oidinajtj  nuhtag' 
age,  were  oTily  railed  (or  an  energenrtea,  er  nr 
•jiiardin,;  the  wr.lls.    (C<"imp.  T?imc.  i.  1  O.'J,  it  1."^  ) 
Members  of  the  senate  during  the  period  of  t^etr 
office,  flmnen  of  tibe  fCfveane,  chewciae  at  the 
Dionysia  during  the  festival  ;  in  later  times,  tradm 
by  sea  also,  were  exempted  horn  military  serrice. 
( Lycurg.  Leoer.  §  164  ;  Demosth.  A'ieaer.  p.  1351, 
A/e<V/.  p.  516  ;  Aristojph.  Eedet.  1019,  with  the 
SchoL)    Any  one  bound  to  ■srnf  who  attempted 
to  avoid  doing  soi,  was  !ia)ile  in  a  sentence 
Ari^iftti   The  resident  aliens  commonTy  aarted  m 
henvv-amied  soldiers,  espi-cially  for  the  purpose 
^'am^oning  the  city.    They  were  prohibited  fraa 
serving  as  cnvahy  (Thuc  ii.  13,  31,  iv.  90  ;  Xok 
'/''  r,.f.  ii.  §      Iftpftmh.  ix.  §  6>.    Slave*  wrre 
only  employed  as  soidien  in  cases  of  De«»- 
sity,  aa  at  Maiatbon  (aeeardinir  to  nwL  i  ft 
§  ii\  and  Arginuvie  (Xen.  TlfHen.  i.  6.  §  17X 

Of  the  details  of  the  Atboiian  milituy  oraa^ 
sation,  we  have  no  diatinct  aetennta  na  welave 
of  thoM-  of  Sjvarta.  The  h«ivy  armed  trn.>ps  ii 
was  the  oniveraal  pr»ctke  in  Oreeoe,  foqght  m 
phnhuix  order.  IRiejr  w<Bn  ttinoged  m  bewwi  ia 
a  manner  dependent  on  the  political  division*  of 
the  citizens.  The  soldiers  of  each  tribe  ibnn«d  s 
separato  body  in  the  army,  also  called  a  tribe,  tsi 
these  bodies  stood  in  some  pr*x-<MK  ertcd  order 
(He-rod.  vi.  Ill  ;  IM.it.  .InW.  5  ;  Thuc.  vl  98; 
Xen.  Ihfl.-n.  iv.  2,  §  19,  with  Schiieider's  notrt). 
It  m^m*  that  the  name  of  one  division  was  ri^fS, 
and  of  another  A.(<xo»,  hut  in  what  rrlatii>Tij  thrtc 
stood  to  the  ^wAt),  and  to  each  other,  w«  do  vnA 
learn,  ndeaa  Xenophon^  esqneaajons  (Cy«^  !• 
§  4>  may  be  lwk<  d  upm  aa  indiiatini:  that 
rd^ir  contained  four  lochi,  and  consisted  of  ooe 
hnndrcd  men.  (Confk  Xen.  Mtm,  iii  4.  f  1  f 
Pollux,  viii.  §  114  ;  Ly^i.u  pro  Mantitheo,  §15, 
&c)  Every  hoplite  was  accompanied  by  so  st- 
tandant  (i>irt>p^TT;j,  Thne.  iii  \TU  to  takechs^  ^ 
his  bay^gixp',  and  carry  his  shield  c»ii  a  iT;;vrcK 
Kach  horseman  alto  had  a  servant,  called  irn- 
kShoi^  to  attend  to  his  horse  (Thucvil  75,71; 
Xen.  I/fllen.  ii.  4). 

It  would  app<»nr,  that  hef ore  the  time  of  Soles 
the  caviUry  which  the  Athenians  could 
100.    In  the  timn  of  Ciman  U 
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SW^  vti  toco  after,  e;00  (Antl.K-.  ffe  Parr,  p.  D'2  ; 
StboL  Aristoph.  E^U.  577,624);  nt  the  besin- 
mf  of  the  Peloptmncftian  war,  1200,  of  waam 
9M  im  to  hare  been  hirod  Scjthian  bowmen 
(Thct,  iL43,  T.  84,  \l  »4).  Besides  the  Hght- 
iinned  tnldii-n  dn«ii  from  the  ranks  of  the 
p'3(rr  citizens,  them  'WM  at  Athens  a  regiment 
of  Thn  Luj  tlares,  firmrd  with  bows.  The 
rjsmUi  Qt  licAc  iucruLsed  from  34)0,  who  were 
pinkued  after  the  battle  of  Salamia,  to  1 000  or 
l  '  I  Ar''/rii;i.  (/<  f'lfy.  Lr.j.  p.  3;?5,  336  ;  li<»ckh, 
I^Hk  £ooh.  Of  Ath.  book  ii.  c  1  \),  The^,  how- 
tm,  WOK  gcBcroUy  employed  as  a  toct  of  police 
crrrr  toA.  Bcsidc-a  llusc,  howevfr,  r  Athe- 
kni  a  tnm>  t»t  bowtiicii  of  their  own  citisens, 
,  at  tte  beginning  of  Ae  PetofMNOoenan 
«ar,  to  1600  (That.  iL  IH  ;  Bikkh,  A  r.  ii.  c.21). 

VvK  the  commaftd  of  the  annj,  then»  were 
^MMi  etcry  year  ten  generala  [Stkatboi],  and 
tra  taxiarchs  (Taxiaachi],  and  for  the  caralry, 
two  hi;^mvhs  (tnapx"*^)  <uid  ten  phylarchs  (j^if- 
'^*fXoi).   liespecting  the  military  functions  of  the 
ti>X<M'  fKiyMpxo^  aee  the  articte  Abchon.  The 
aaml<f  of  rtratftrl  sent  w  ith  an  army  was  not 
otitona.   Three  was  a  common  number.  Somts 
one  was  invested  with  the  supreme  com- 
BAiid  ;  at  Other  tiiri'  5,  tliov  t'iih«T  took  the  coni- 
lund  to  tarn         at  Marathon),  or  conducted 
ifcdr  epsntions  by  commou  cuii.<vL>nt  (as  in  the 
f''<";!nn  crpodiiion).      (Xcn.  Hijffxirrh.  i.  §  H  ; 
i'  a»  :iL/'«iiL  i  26  ;  l'oUui,TiiL  1  87  ;  bchii- 
^  Chb.  Jll.  pp.  31 3_315w> 
r?;o  [.mcticf  of  paying  the  tDops  when  npon 
k>.-.«c«  wtiA  nrftt  iatnxluced  by  Pericles  (Ulpian. 
»i  Deaosth.       vwri^.  p.  50,  a).  The  pay  con- 
}-ar:'y  of  wages  (m'O'^'^s),  partly  of  provi- 
<K<u,  or,  more  commonly,  provision-moDey  (<riTi|- 
pttMr).  Tke  ordmary  iuff9it  of  a  hoplite  was 
taro  oboU  a  dar.    The  am]p(aiot/  aniounttHl  to 
two  oUis  mure.    Hence,  the  life  of  a  soldier  was 
«Arf,F>mrbkny,  rrrpM^  ^ios  (Euttaih.  <u/ 
Od-  hUQb,ad  IL  1^951).    Higher  pay,  how- 
VBs  sometimes  given,  as  at  the  siege  of  Poti- 
the  soldiers  received  two  drachmae  apiece, 
oor  fof  themselves,  the  other  for  ' 
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included  the   pTormon- money 
Oliiccri  received  twice  as  much  ; 
timet  ;  generals,  foiir  times  as 
.  J^u/>.  viL  6.  §  1, ^  The 
Wirmea  received  pay  even  in  time  of  p«'ace,  that 
1%  iriglit  always  m  n  rradineaa,  mi  also  a  sum 
of  PTTjf  V  f  r  t], -ir  outfit  (trcrrdoTMrtr,  Xen.  Hip- 
L  H  1<« ;  K.  F.  ilermuiD,  §  152,  note  19). 
««n  renewed  fion  taaa  lo  tioM  by  the 
•«t*  (Xen.  lliffarth.  iiu  §  H,  Oecoa.  ix.  15). 
rare  catehng  the  aernoct  both  men  and  horses 
to  vndicm  an  enminatMO  befbre  the  hip- 
putht,  who  also  had  to  drill  and  train  them  in 
^  of  peace.    The  horses  of  the  heavy -armed 
^we  protected  by  defensive  armour. 
Ai  regards  the  militarv-  stzeogtb  ni  the  Athe- 
jjtt^  we  find  10,000  heavy wumed  soldiers  at 
■■nakin,  8,000  heavy  armed,  and  as  many  light 
at  Pktaeae  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
°*l^«nt«an  wnr  thrre  were  1  ^,000  heavy  armed 
tor  foreiga  itn  ke,  ajid  16,U()U  coii»ii»liiJg  of 
^  beyond  tho  limits  of  the  ordinary  noililuy 
•§*sadl  nf  the  mclf  fi,  for  fjairiRon  service. 

It  W  the  natural  reauld  of  lite  national  tliaroc- 
^  of  the  AtbmHUis  and  their  denncntical  con- 
Mutim^  Omi  aOilaiy  disapliiia  was  uncli  lets 


stringrnt  among  them  than  among  the  SpartaiM 
(XoAnrol  yap  ed  h^irtpat  ^dras  ip^ai^  Thuc. 
vii.  14),  and  after  defieat  especially  it  was  often 
found  extremely  difflcnlt  to  nwdiitatn  it  The 
generals  had  some  power  of  pttnishfng  military 
offences  on  the  sjiot,  but  for  the  greater  number  of 
such  offences  a  s|)ociea  of  court-martial  was  hdd, 
consisting  of  persons  who  had  served  in  the  army 
to  which  the  offender  belonged,  and  presided  over 
by  the  strategi  (Lysiaa,  Adr.  Ak,  f    6  ;  Plato, 
Lfff.  xii.  2.  p.  !)j:5  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  t.  c.  ?!  J'?, 
153  ;  Meier  and  Scbdmann,  der  Attixke  Proce**^ 
opw  1S3,  363 — 366).   Varioiis  rewards  also  wevo 
held  nnt  far  those  who  especially  distingtushad 
themselves  for  their  courage  or  conduct,  in  the 
shape  of  cliapleta,  statues,  ftcu  In  cotmeetion  wHh 
these  the  \6yos  t^xira^toy,  sjxiken  over  llioiie  who 
had  fallen  in  war,  most  not  b«  omitted.  Reject- 
ing the  proriskm  made  for  those  who  wen  dia> 
abled  in  war,  sec  the  article  Adunati. 

The  Peltastae  (wcArcurral),  so  called  from  the 
kind  of  shield  which  they  wore  [Pblta],  were  a 
kind  of  troops  of  which  wa  liearTery  little  before 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnwian  war.  The  first  time 
we  have  any  mention  of  them  is  in  Thuc.  iv.  Ill, 
where  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  army  of 
lirasidas.  With  the  more  freqnent  pmplovnierit 
of  mercenar}'  troops  a  greater  degree  of  attciiuoa 
was  beotowed  u(j4)ii  the  {x-luiatae  ;  and  tho  Athe* 
niitn  ccnpral  Ipliicmtcs  introduced  some  important 
miproveincnts  in  the  mode  of  arming  them,  com- 
bining as  &r  as  possihie  the  pecoliar  advantages  of 
heavy  (irXrTcii)  and  light  armed  ('^iKol)  troops. 
Ue  subitituted  a  linen  corslet  for  the  coat  of  mail 
worn  by  the  hoplites,  and  lessened  tfce  diield,  whilo 
he  doubled  the  length  of  the  s|H*ar  and  sword.  Ho 
even  took  tho  pains  to  introduce  for  them  an  im- 
prored  mui  of  shoe,  called  after  hhn  'I^urparfSst 
(Pollux,  vii,  89).  This  erjuipment  was  very  com- 
monly adopted  hv  mercenary  troons,  and  proved 
very  effeetire.  Tho  almost  total  dcstraetion  of  a 
mora  of  Lacedaemonian  honvy-arraed  troops  by  a 
body  of  peltastae  under  the  command  of  Iphicrotes 
was  an  exploit  that  became  very  famoua.  (Xen, 
Bdbm.  iv.  &  f  11.)  The  peltait  i^le  of  arming 
was  general  among  the  Achaenns  until  Philo- 
poeracn  agani  mtroduced  heavy  anuour.  (Plut. 
Pkiiop.  9  ;  Liv.  xliL  55.) 

W'hen  the  use  of  mereenary  trrvip  lierrsmi- 
genend,  Athenian  citisens  seldom  served  except  as 
volunteers,  and  then  in  hot  mall  numbers.  Thus 
wc  fijid  1(>,000  mercenaries  sent  to  Olynthus  with 
only  4UU  Athenians  (Demoath.  da  faU,  Leg, 
p.  425).  With  15,000  nereraariea  tent  against 
Phil!])  to  Cliaeroncin,  there  were  2000  citizens  (Dc- 
roosth.  de  (Jor,  p.  306).  It  became  not  uncommon 
also  fat  those  boond  to  serre  in  the  eanilrrto 
commute  their  services  for  those  of  hor^  im  n  Imi, d 
their  stead,  and  the  duties  of  the  Irworpoipia 


in 

were  ill  aseented.  Tho  employnMnt  of  nwr> 
ccnaries  also  led  in  other  respects  to  considerable 
alterations  in  the  military  system  of  Greece.  War 
came  to  be  studied  as  an  art,  and  Greek  genemla, 
rifling  above  tho  old  simpli  r  i  -<  f  warnue^  be- 
came tiutidans.  The  old  method  of  arranging 
the  troojjs,  a  method  still  retained  by  Age«ilaus 
at  the  battle  of  CoTonea,  vtm  to  dmw  up  tho 
opi>os(ing  annies  in  two  pnmllel  lines  of  greater 
or  less  depth,  according  to  the  slrejiglh  of  the 
forces,  the  cng^genMDt  commencing  usually  veiy 
ncaxlj  at  the  laaa  niMnent  in  aU  faita  «f  the  liacb 
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Tbe  genins  nf  Epaniinmif'a''  iiitrfHluced  acomjtU'te  [ 
Rrolution  in  ihe  nuiiuiry  eysU'iu.  He  vtsa  the 
first  who  adopled  the  method  of  diaiging  in  co- 
lumn, conrrntratiiip  liis  ntuuk  upon  one  point  of 
the  hostile  line,  so  as  to  throw  the  whole  into  con- 
fatam  bf  Imaking  throagli  it  For  miaate  details 
till-  rcaiirr  i*  rrfrm'd  to  the  account  of  the  Ijatik* 
of  Mantincia  (Xeu.  UcUtn.  vii.  5.  $  22 ;  corop.  vi 
4.  9  12).  It  teem  ftom  tlM  daetfiptioii  that  the 
tr  n wen  dmwii  up  id  •  btm  lOiMvlwtlike 

Philip,  king  of  Meoxkwim,  k  naietlmet  ipoken 
of  by  Greek  writen  a*  tho  invi  ntor  of  the  phalanx. 
It  i«  probable  enough  that  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  that  mode  of  organisation  into  the  army 
of  Macedonia*  and  M  Mftde  sereral  improre- 
mpjits  in  its  .Tmi<?  and  arTangem<>nt,  but  the  pha- 
kuix  was  cvriainiU'  not  utVoUtd  by  him.  The 
sp  ar  (rriptffffa  or  <rdpttra%  with  whicn  the  Mldiers 
of  tilt-  M.irtdoninn  phnlaiUK  were  armed,  was  ordi- 
narily 24  feet  long ;  but  the  ordinary  kngth  wasi 
SI  foot  (Polyh.  xriii.  IS ;  Aelian.  Tact  14),  and 
the  linfii  were  arranged  «i:rh  di^tanct-a  thjit  th^ 
spears  of  the  fifth  rank  pruject««l  three  foet  beyond 
the  fint,  eo  thet  every  aun  hi  tbe  flrmt  nak  wm 
protected  by  five  «pi  ara.  The  men  in  the  rnnk^ 
farther  back  rested  their  spears  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  in  front  of  ^em,  indhung  then  «|iwardB, 
in  which  iMihition  tliey,  to  »onie  c\loiit  at  lo.ist, 
airosted  tbe  missiles  that  might  be  burled  hjf  tho 
enemy.  Besides  the  spear  they  eairied  m  Ami 
sword.  The  shield  was  very  large  and  covered 
nearly  the  whole  hody,  so  that  on  fi&vourable 
ground  on  i»i{>^i).'tr.ible  front  was  presented  to  the 
enemy.  Tbe  soldiers  were  alio  mfaidi'd  by  hcl- 
m*^tf.  cfKtts  o[  mail,  and  pren^*^  ^  that  any 
thiiii:  like  rapid  movement  wa^  impossible.  When 
in  dense  hattle  array  (uitcvvcis  or  irwcr^T\ 
tltn-f  fft't  were  allowed  for  each  niriTi.  nud  in  this 

r'sition  their  shields  touched  (0^vr«o^ur/x<is,  Polyb. 
A  ;  Aelian,  Taet.  c.  11.  gitee  ibc  ftet  ftr  caeh 
man  in  the  ordinary  arranpcnient,  three  feet  for 
the  witicywait  or  dense  battle  array,  and  one  and  a 
half  ftet  for  tibe  cwmrwwptit).  On  a  maieh  six 
f  ;  Wi  re  allouod  for  eaeh  man.  The  ordinar\'  depth 
uf  the  phalanx  was  sixteen,  though  depths  of  eight 
and  of  thirty-two  are  alio  nwntiooed.  (Polyb.  /.  c. 
ciini[>.  xii.  1!' — '21.)  Each  file  of  sixteen  was  called 
Auxut.  It  is  difficult  to  sa^  what  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  nhdiriixiiii  mentiaacd  by  the 
tacticians  Aelian,  &c.  as  connected  with  the  pha- 
lanx of  Philip,  though  they  may  have  been  tuual 
in  later  times.  According  to  Uiem  each  higher 
division  was  the  double  of  the  one  below  it.  Two 
Icr  fii  irr?i^e  a  diliKhia ;  two  d'ifx  hinc  made  a  T*- 
Tpa^X"^  consiiitiug  of  sixty-luur  men  ;  two  te- 
trarchicH  made  a  Td|it;  two  rdfett  a  gdmryfw  or 
{*»'a7(a,towhich  were  attached  five  siipemumcraries, 
a  herald,  an  ensign,  a  trumpeter,  a  servant,  and  an 
officer  to  brbg  np  die  rear  (0^07^1);  two  syntag- 
mata f  i  n  i  d  a  pentacosiarchia,  two  of  which  made 
a  x'^'Of'X'S  containing  1024  men ;  two  chi- 
Ibreiiiee  made  a  rlliet,  and  two  riku  made  a  pha> 
laiijrarihia  or  phalanx  in  the  narrower  8<'nge  of  the 
word,  tbe  normal  number  of  which  would  there- 
fore be  40M.  It  was  eommanded  by  a  polemardi 
or  stratet'us  ;  four  such  Txidies  formed  the  larfjer 
phalanx,  the  normal  number  of  which  would  be 
1 6..W4.  When  drawn  vp,  the  two  middle  seetirms 
ti  iotiuitid  what  was  termed  the  o^<^aA(Js,  the 
othcn  bciqg  called  K^pora  or  wings.  The  phalanx 


Soldiers  in  the  army  of  Alexander  ammrrrted  tP 
1U,(|0U,  and  were  divided  not  into  four,  but  into 
six  divisions,  each  named  afker  a  Macedeama  pft>- 
vinc<\  frnin  which  it  vi"a-»  to  derive  its  rr-crti 
The»e  bodies  areoftener  caUed  riifu  tha^i  ^OAaefyts 
by  the  hiitariana,  and  their  Men  tuiaKha  or 
dtrat.-'ji  The  phahinx  of  Anti'Xrboi  cmsi^ted  d 
16,000  men,  and  was  jiormed  into  ten  divisMNW 
(M^pn)  of  1600  eaeh,  anaaged  50  braid  and  92 
deep  (Appian,  Syr.  32  ;  Li  v.  xxxvU.  40">. 

In  tbe  general  principles  of  its  artangemeai  aad 
the  model  of  altering  its  fccm,  the  MmoteAmmn 
phalanx  resembled  tbe  Lacedaemonian,  tboofh 
the  late  tacticians  do  not  always  deocxibe  tse 
movements  by  the  same  technical  terms  as  Xrso- 
phon.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  howwra^  afoaad 
its  form  with  great  difficulty.    If  an  att.ick  or  ih* 
fiauks  or  rear  w-as  apprehended,  a  »eparate  frunt 
waa  ftnaed  in  that  direction,  it  possible  before  the 
commeneftnfnt  of  the  fight    Such  a  dooble  pha- 
lanx, with  two  fronu  in  opposite  directaoaa,  w 
called  fdAoT^  kfufi^r^fit.    To  gmrd  agasMt 
bein^  taken  in  flai^k,  the  line  wns  bent 
formjog  what  was  called  the  ^rucO^irtes  ra^'J. 
The  candry  or  light  traope  were  not  unfrequartiy 
employed  for  this  puqwse,  or  to  protect  the  rea.' 
(comp.  Airian,  AmUt^  iL  9,  iii.  12  i  Polyb.  xii. 
21).    Respecting  the  rdati««  advaataftee  tml  dk- 
advant.iffe«  of  the  Roman  le^'ion  and  the  pKalarix, 
there  is  an  instructive  passage  in  Polybius  (xviii 
12,  and  compk  ziL  19,  &c).    The  phdbmx,  of 
course,  became  all  l>ut  useless,  if  its  ranks  w«re 
broken.    It  required,  therefore,  level  and  opea 
ground,  so  that  its  operations  aere  restricted  ts 
very  narrow  limita ;  and  being  incapable  of  rapid 
movrnient,  it  became  almost  h<lp]e«  in  the  face  f 
>ut  active  enemy,  unless  accompanied  by  a  Mirii- 
cient  number  of  cavalry  and  ligat  tRMfO^ 

The  liulit  armed  tmops  wrre  aTT'.'v^vnl  in  tiles 
{K6xoi)  eight  deep.  Four  lochi  formed  a  <rwcrTatf-ii, 
and  then  Ureter  divisions  were  nccessivcly  fanned, 
each  lu'in^'  ?  nKle  of  the  one  Wow  it  ;  the 
hirgest  (called  V^rtray^),  consisting  of  8192  mm. 
The  cawlry  (according  to  Aelkam),  were  ar> 
ranged  in  n;i  muilogoufi  manner,  the  lowest  di^Ui-ai 
or  squadron  (lA.}}),  containing  64  men,  and  the 
Buceeanve  laiger  diviiioiii  bema  each  tht  daaUe 
of  that  bdow  it  s  tba  higheat  (ftrfrw^m)  eoMia* 
ing  4096. 

Both  Philip  and  Alexander  attached  great  hB> 

portancc  to  the  cavalry,  %v{iich,  m  their  arraic«, 
consisted  partly  of  Macedmiiana,  and  partly  of 
Thessaliaiis.    The  Muct-doniaji  honiemen  weie  the 
flower  of  tbe  young  nobles.    They  amoanted  ts 
about  1200  in  number,  forming?  eiRht  sqcadr^j!**, 
and,  under  the  name  frtupoi,  farmed  a  sort  ui 
body  guard  for  the  king.    The  Thessalian  cavshy 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  ^ite  of  the  wealthiw  clif 
of  the  Thessalians,  bat  included  also  a  number  o< 
Grecian  youth  from  other  states.    There  «'ai  abe 
a  pi:rtrd  of  foot  soMit-rs  (Jirocnricrrc:' 1.  whom  we 
tiiid  greatly  distinguiahisff  themselves  in  tbe  can- 
paigns  of  Aleander.  Iiiey  teen  to  be  idwtial 
with  the  ttf^iraipoi^  of  whom  we  find  nicnti'in. 
They  amotmted  to  about  3000  moi,  anai^ed  la 
battalioni  (rd^ctr).   There  wat  abo  a  femp 
called  Ai^TOspids,  from  the  silver  with  «liich 
their  shields  were  ornamented.  [AaoYRAsriDsa.] 
They  seem  to  have  been  a  species  of  peltsalK 
Alexander  also  oiganised  a  kind  of  troops  rslled 
It^X'H  aoiaethiag  hntemcdiile  b»> 
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emirjKi  infintn-,  he'ing  dwignod  to  fi^ht 
wtaci  ar  oa  foot,  at  circunuiUaw*  reqaimL 
It  s  in  tke  tin*  of  AlewMler  the  Gimt,  thu 
Int  iMct  vilb  utiUei7  in  tbe  tnUB  of  « 
Gnein  aisj.  Bii  WiifcM  wd  caM|piMw  irere 
AaqMtljeBiihnred  «ilk  pwt  dfad,  M»C)r  b- 
Kt  ill*  pMBgc    tM  Jaafla*  (Anin.  W. 
«.  f  7;.  After  tl!e  mvaiiaa  of  alM 
ukantt  bqpu  to  b«  eniploj«d  in  conDectkm  with 
Grodwi  amw*.  (Muilcr,  /Amain,  book  i;L  c.  12  ; 
VTm  twillltfi.  rfii'fiiiiii  li  AUertiumifkuiuit,  buuk  \L  ; 
K.  F.  UcnBHtt,  6n«-i.  f^aaitaUertk.  §  if,  30, 
152  ;  HsSM  IB  Krsch  and  Ofuber'*  Kncyc/op. 
art  Fialamt;  H'ff^n'*  firfieKiiom,  &.c.  .indent 
GffMK,  c.  zii;  BS(U'»  ^iiiiiKr  jgctMvmvo^'J/iWni, 
triLxxii.)  [0.  P.  M.] 

2L  BoMAJl  In  the  praent  article  we  tbail 
tMmftl^pmeKi  s  view  of  the  con«titation  of  a 
E—  tatf  it  wmwl  wi— rinMa  qwclM»  to 
pvlflrt  01  wiMiMpeet  A*  uagca  of  «w  agv 
diSiird  most  comptcuoiulj  ftam  thoa^  of  another, 
laftuoiiif  raod  oiiefully  from  tho»e  gonrm!  state- 
iMtf  vnich  in  inanj  works  upon  anii<juities  are 
tumimtmi  hrtMiilr,  without  nftrenee  to  any  sptn 
cLi' i  injo,  ajt  if  thL-y  were  apjjlioible  alike  to  the 
of  IjiA)«uD  and  to  the  of  Valentinian, 
tK.'o^  the  whoU  liilili«llilMlH  tftttt  within 

to  — ^'-'^  wiB  «MUe  m  t»  ftna  •  c«i> 
tifum,  mm*  or  kio  eeoplete,  of  the  organiMtion 
if*  Bma  tOKf  at  fire  periodt :  — 

U  At  lk  tMiiyuhMMt  of  tb*  CMMtW  MStBtiata 

^  i  Abmtaeeotay  mlftfedf  •ftsrtbaopul- 
GiA  «<  the  king*. 

3.  Dsnaflbe  war*  of  t'l,-  \ ,  mger  Scipio,  when 
tif  d«ris)!inr  of  the  iroopa  »a*,  perhaps,  more 
5  rf^. ',  thui  at  »n_v  previous  cr  »ub»>-<)uent  era  ;  and 
W,  fHtanateln  oar  infonnation  is  moat  oompletn. 

4,  it  A.       af  ]fariu»  8011%  aad  Jaliu> 


mwbcd  and  fifty  jean  hter,  when  the 

mpn  hA  reacliod  its  culminating  point  tinder 
iB^uiud  Hadrian. 

BejBtd  tUi,  «•  sbaQ  not  Mok  to  advance. 
ilkirlkidMth  of  It  Audiw,  «•  tfMm  nought 
■m  fiiardcr,  decay,  and  disgrace  ;  whOe  an  in- 
fitf  Bt»  ih*  eofflpUcated  arrangements  intradnced 
f  .  r,  Lirtmciit  in  the  state  was  remodel- 
kj  iJiDtliiafl  and  Constaniine,  would  do- 
miii  lefljtbened  ru^i:  t.  ou*  investigation,  and 
"(•M  jSfsT*  of  litiic  or  uo  Ber*'ice  to  the  ckusical 

The  smnber  of  aodcnt  writers 
^  ntsst,  who  treat  profotMdly  «f  the  mQitary 
■fiaa  if  tke  Ronans,  is  not  grwt,  and  their  works 
Ml  with  oae  or  two  exceptNOlt  of  little  value. 
jwi'l  lilly  the  mott  femMlMt  i*  FifUiu*, 
Wahahgment  puasfted  mm  VS»  iMi  wok, 
PBMli  11  with  a  aketch  of  a  Roman  anny  at 
^      when  iu  character  stood  highest,  and  its 
■•"'tijw  »-as  most  perfecL    This,  so  tar  as  it 
'•ti**,  yitld*  the  best  information  we  could  desire, 
^■f  liart  rt|i(  rrpuTifyiKtiv  rditay  'EAAijrutiK 
.4«^u«iu  who  floarished  under  Nerva,  belongs, 
"  ii«  tiiJe  implies,  to  Greek  tactics,  but  con- 
»i»s  a  brief,  imperfect,  and  indistinct  ac- 
t**'  of »  Romsn  army.    The  t^x"^  Tcutroc^  of 
gOTcnor  of  Capfdflda  onder  Hadrian, 
'  in  a  Brest  mwumi  with  the  ma- 


to  wMch  k  nbjnaeA  » 


minute  practicnl  ei|K)«iiinn  of  the  prt-lirainary 
exercises  by  which  the  Roman  cavalry  were 
trained  ;  to  Arrian,  likewise,  wo  are  indebted  for 
a  very  interesting  fragment  entitled  ftcra^n  ita.r' 
'AAoiw,  suppo»vd  to  he  a  portion  of  his  lost 
bistonr«  ivhick  bm  tha  oaa  'AAm^  cwaisC- 
mg  of  ImlfBrtfaiii  ftr  tba  «idv«f  nudi  to  Im 
adqited  by  the  force  despatched  against  the  Scy- 
thians, and  for  the  prwintinns  to  be  oliservrd  in 
niajTihallini:  t'l.'  liii.  ,if  '...iA'c  This  puto  t.'ikcii 
In  connecliou  nah  tlif  Li-MV  of //vyiwiui,  of  wLith 
we  have  spoken  under  CastRa,  will  assist  US 
mater isil;^  w  hen  we  seek  Ut  funu  a  distinct  idt-js 
of  the  coostitutioa  of  a  Roman  army  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sccood  century.  It  remains  for  n»  to 
notice  the  Latin  **ScriptorM  de  Re  Militari," 
FroN/MMS,  Modtitu*,  and  TepcTiM.  The  ^TrWe. 
ffmoHea  of  the  first,  who  lived  under  Vrsnasinn, 
it  aenlr  «  collection  of  •naedniM  Majnlea  whb* 
out  onai  «H«  or  nko  Jilcrimiiwtioii,  and  preoentt 
vety  little  that  is  anulable  for  our  pn-ient  purpose  ; 
the  LOitUm*  d*  Voealmli*  Hei  MUitarit  uf  tho 
second,  addressed  to  the  enipemr  Taiitus,  nfTonis  a 
considerable  number  of  tcchnii-al  tciius,  bul  ii  in 
such  a  ronfusod  state,  and  so  loaded  with  interpula- 
ttooi,  that  we  cm  employ  it  with  little  confidence  ; 
the  Rei  Militaria  fmttUuia  of  the  third,  dedi* 
cated  to  the  jtHuiger  Valwitinian ,  is  a  formal  treatise 
dimim  np  in  «a  ige  wbon  lb«  ancient  discipline  of 
Roow  WIS  DO  longer  known,  «r  bad,  at  lent,  Ulen 
iaio  danetude  ;  hut  the  materials,  we  i 
bgr  ike  author  't'wttH, ' 
u»  Host  pure,  mdi  tt  Om»  tbe  Contor,  Om^ao 
Celsus,  and  the  official  regulations  of  the  earlier 
emperors.  Misled  by  thcie  specious  professions, 
and  by  the  rrgolarity  displayed  in  the  ji.stribution 
of  the  different  sections,  many  scholars  have  hecu 
induced  to  ail<ipt  the  statements  here  embodied 
without  hesitation,  without  even  asking  to  what 
period  they  applied,  lint  w  lien  the  book  is  sub- 
jccted  to  critinil  scrutiny,  it  will  be  found  to  bo 
full  of  inconsistencies  and  cnalndietiea%  to  tois 
up  into  one  confused  and  heterogeneous  mass  the 
systems  pursued  at  epochs  tho  moat  remote  from 
oecb  otba^  aad  to  oaibihit  •  otote  «f  thiq|i  wbich 
wfir  did  and  new  conld  bavo  cileted.  Henee, 
if  we  are  to  make  anr  use  at  all  of  this  forrago, 
we  must  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
ought  to  accept  t";  w  lsies  which  it  offers,  merely 
in  illustration  or  iunuriiiatiun  of  the  testimony  of 
others,  without  ever  pemiittijig  them  to 
against  more  tnistworthy  witnesses. 

Hut  while  the  nutulxar  of  direct  authorities  is 
very  limited,  much  knowledge  may  be  obtained 
through  a  multitude  of  indirect  channds.  Not 
only  do  the  narratives  of  tbe  historians  of  Roman 
af&irs  abound  in  details  relatii^  to  military  opem< 
tioos,  but  tbon  i»  MMcely  *  Latin  wxiler  190Q 
any  topic,  whether  in  fme  or  vene,  wlioee  yagee 
are  iMt  filled  with  allusions  to  the  science  of  war. 
The  writings  of  the  jurists  alio,  inscriptions, 
medals,  and  monimients  of  art  communicate  much 
that  is  curiaas  and  inifwrtam  ;  but  even  after  wo 
have  brought  ti^'  ihi  r  1  classified  all  theso 
scattered  notices,  we  shall  have  to  regret  that 
there  are  many  things  left  in  total  darkness,  and 
ntany  upon  wluch  the  aasertioos  of  different  wri- 
ters cannot  bf  anj  dexterity  be  reconciled  in  a 
satisfactory  mamell  Wa  •ball  endenvour  to  rx- 
pound  in  each  caae  Aeoi  yivvn  which  arc  snp- 
poctad  fay  tba  paattotannuit  «f  oadifak  •fidsnoek 
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without  nttemptiog  to  diacait  the  VMisM  poinlt 

upon  which  conln>v^^rsi«-s  liavc  arisen. 

Among  the  writinLrs  of  modcni  Kholars  wc 
ought  to  nc^ce  specially  the  dialogues    De  Mi- 
ll tut  Ttotnnna    l>y  the  learned  and  indefati^ble 
JJpsitUy  in  which  the  text  of  Pi^ybiua  (vi.  19, 
43X  tad  •  ehifAer  ia  Lify  (vifi.  6)  •mm  m  a 
foiiiid-ition  for  a  great  niperstmcttirc  of  niustnitiori 
and  supplementanr  matt^;  nor  must  we  ftjrgrt  tho 
**  Polionetioi**  «f  the  wme  anthor,  which  ni«y 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  preceding.  Thr 
posthumous  dissertation  of  Salmasitu  **  De  Re  mi- 
litari  Romanoruin,**  which  disphij's  the  deep  read- 
ing mixed  up  with  not  a  little  of  the  rashness,  of 
that  colehmt'-d  rritlc,  ia  well  worthy  of  perusal, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  "  Corpus  Antiquitatitm 
Boaanarum  ^  of  Gnuriusy  vol  x.  p.  1284.  The 
samp  vnliimc  intliid' s  the  nJnilnihle  commentary 
of  .Sdttitus  on  iijginua,  hia  notes  on  Poljbius, 
together  with  ewiqni  en  Tarioaa  topics  connected 
witly  Ili^nian  warfnro  by  H  lecli'nut,  Ttoh^rfeHu^i^ 
JSfjfcitu  J^uleoHUs,  M.  A.  Catutiu  (Ue  la  Chaussc), 
Purw$  J7mm»,  Ac.  A  meet  ehtbente  feriee  ef 
pfif>.Ts  liy  M.  />  Iteau  is  print<  <l  in  tho  twonty- 
fifth  and  sevecal  tooceeding  volumes  of  the  **  Mi- 
nmnt  de  l*Acadteie  dei  Imeriptiene  et  Bdlee 
Lettrcs  ;*'and  although  wr  atr  fiir  fnini  arcjuioK-in;; 
in  all  the  conclusions  at  which  he  orrircs,  it  ia  im> 
possible  to  deny  that  in  so  &r  as  fiicts  an  eon- 
ccni-d,  ho  has  almost  exhaos^  cv.  ry  topic  on 
Yihi<:h  he  h:i.s  »  ntt'ri'(l,  ami  we  cannot  but  l&ment 
that  he  &h<iuld  n  it  have  completed  the  design 
which  he  (>riu'in;illy  sketched  out.     We  may 
consult  with  jiroflt  /'o/an/'»  **  Commcntaire,"  at- 
tached to  the  French  transktion  of  Polybius,  by 
the  Benedictine  Vincent  Thnillier,  6  torn.  4toi, 
Amst.  17-9;  Gaiae^tdrJ^  *' Mdmoires  Mili tains 
aur  les  Urccs  et  let  Homains,^  2  tom.  4to,  La 
Hmye,  1757,  and  "  M^oifei  CHtiques  et  Hi»- 
toriqucs  sur  Plusif  ur-  T'  "its  et  Antiquity  MHi- 
tairM,*"  4  torn.  4to,  Berlin  et  Paris,  1775  ; 
Vaadoiieomrl^  *■  Hiitohe  dee  Campegnea  d*IUn- 
nilMil  en  I  tali.-/'  3  t.mi.  iu\  Paris,  Une  ;  Roy, 
Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romani  in  iiritain,** 
f«l.  Lond.  1793  :  Nast,    RSmiMhe  Kriegnlter- 
thumcr,"  8vo,  Halle,  1782  ;  /xiAr,  **  Uebor  die 
Tactile  und  das  Kriegtwesen  der  Oricchen  nnd 
R8mcr,»*  Bvo.  Kempt  1825  ;  fxArur,  **  Dc  He- 
publica  Romana  nvc  ex  Polyhii  Megalop,  eezta 
Uiatoria  Exeerpta,*"  Svo^  Salak  1823. 

Omural  Remark*  on  the  TjegioH. 

The  n«me  L*'mo  is  eoetal  with  the  fonndation 
of  Home,  and  always  denoted  a  body  of  troops, 
which,  although  subdivided  into  several  smaller 
bodice,  was  rejiardL-d  as  formincr  nn  orj^nisod 
whole.  It  cannot  be  held  to  have  been  equivalent 
to  wiMt  we  eatt  a  regmekt,  inasmoeh  at  it  con- 
taiiii  d  trooj)3  (if  all  arms,  infantn',  cavalry,  nnd, 
when  militar)-  eiigiiies  were  extensively  employed, 
■rtiUery  alio ;  it  might  thus,  so  for,  be  regarded  at 
n  complete  armjfy  but  on  the  other  hand  the  num- 
ber of  loidiori  in  a  b^on  was  fixed  within  certain 
limit*,  nem  nneh  exceeding  6000,  and  hence 
when  war  was  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  a 
aingic  army,  under  the  command  of  one  general, 
fipcqucntly  contained  two,  three,  or  more  legions, 
besides  a  large  number  of  auxiliaries  of  various 
denominations.  In  like  manner  the  legion  hcing 
complete  within  ittoll^  and  not  directly  or  neces- 
aarily  eonnceted  with  any  other  corpa,  eannot  be 
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tnoihted  by 

nny  othtT  term  in  ordtnarr  ttsp  am<w>r  faodent 
latticiaiis.  Ancient  elymologi.-t*  ngree  in  deiivmg 
leffio  from  Upere  to  choose  (Varr.  f  87, 

vi.  §  CC.  rd.  MOller  ;  riiit,  li'xu.  1  3  ;  Son.  JH*r- 
cell.  i.  i.  V.  Itgiomm  ;  Modast.  dm  VncaiL  H.M.I 
Isidor.  Orig,  i&  S.  1 46X  «»d  tho  iMaae  wOwed 
as  long  as  the  thing  itsolC    Le  Beau  anl  orben 
are  mistaken  when  they  asaert  that  iu  Taatoa,  auk 
the  writen  who  ftlWwcd  him,  the  w«ad  tmmmi  fa 
fr,  *ju«'ntly  euhstltuted  for  Uifio,  for  it  %*"ill  be  aeen 
from  the  pamageo  to  which  we  gire  rdxmxtcn 
below,  that  wmmri  ia  imed  to  denotie  either  the 
dliferent  coi-ps  of  which  a  legion  utl*  compi:.»<-d,  \:<r 
a  corps  generally,  withoat  any  aihiaion  tct  \t-^ 
legion  (Tac.  HuL  i.  6,  87.  Apric  18,  comp. 
ii.  80,  Hitt.  iu  69 ;  Plin.       iiL  8,  x.  58  ;  Vopoc 
Prob.  14  ;  nj.lm.  in  Di:;.  3.  tit-  3.      8.  f  2  ;  2'-. 
tit  I.  8.  43,        ^c.    See  below  the  '■■—"■'■^'t  oo 
the  CbAors). 

In  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  T^'stainetjt,  "? 
Plutarch  (e.g.  Rom.  13,  20),  and  eiaewhere,  we 
meet  with  the  Oiedned  wad  Aeydar,  bad;  dw 
Greek  writers  n|x»n  Roman  afTairs  for  thf  mast 
part  employ  tome  term  borrowed  ixam  tbesr  owa 
litetatiire  at  an  eqnivalMt ;  and  nee  eftdh  e^ 
sidered  hinise'f  at  lIlK^rty  to  sel.-ct  t^iat  \»hi<h  be 
deemed  most  appropriate  or  which  nggesSed  itself 
at  the  nemnt,  wiUnat  wftwte  to  tbe  pcaccice 
of  those  who  had  gene  before  him,  aad  wiAeiit 
endeavouring  to  preserve  uniformity  even  wh'»rT' 
the  bounds  of  his  own  writing*,  we  not  only  wms  s 
conaidMable  Taiiety  of  words  used  indijcnmiaHicly 
as  reprwentatives  of  I^yio,  but  we  find  the  sarr<* 
author  u&in^  different  words  iu  diifcrcnt  {Kkasa^gptak, 
and,  what  is  still  mole  perplexing,  the  same  ward 
which  \i  used  by  one  anthor  for  the  kifion  i«  a 
whole  is  used  by  others  to  indicate  some  one  or 
other  of  the  mbdirfaiona.  The  tenu  wbs^  «« 
moot  with  most  commonly  are,  OT^«tTrfx«Swr,  ^ 
Acry^  rdT/ta,  riXot^  lew  fire^uently  or^^cnyui  and 
r««x0t.   Polybine  in  theoe  ebapCna  which  an  4e» 
voted  exclusively  to  a  d     r  ij  ticm  of  the  Ir^i.ir- 
uniformly  designatea  it  by  ar^ar&m^^,  wbicii  be 
lemedmei  applies  te  an  amy.iir^eneral  (e.  g.  ii 
73,  ^6),  while  by  others  it  is  nsoaUy  emplKyrd 
to  denote  a  romp  (cos/ra).    Again  Pofvbius  gives 
a  choice  of  three  names  for  the  maniple,  e-vatc. 
(nrcIfM,  and  rdyfia^  but  of  these  the  first  is  for  the 
most  part  intnxhirod  hy  others  as  the  trBn^atior. 
the  Latin  vejtiiium^  the  6<xoud  almost  unifomly  a» 
equivalent  toealort^and  the  thud,  althouL'h  c  f  wide 
acceptation,  is  constantly  the  repn'sentative  n{7rtT  . 
Dionysius  uses  sometimes,  e&pec tally  in  the  earturr 
bode*  of  Ida  hiatery,  ^d\ay^  (e.  g.  v.  87),  mmi- 
tinies  rdy flora  (e.  c  vi  4.),  i.x.  10,  \'^\  or  <rrp^- 
TimriKh  Ttty/Mxa  (vl  42),  and  his  example  is  W- 
low»i  by  JoMpbna  (B.J,m.  8.  9 & ;  8.  | S); 
Apj)ian  adopts  t^Aoj  (c.  p.  Atmih.  R,  B.C.  il  "^K 
79,  !)6,  iii.  45,  Sa,  92,  iv.  ]  15)  ;  Plutareb  witJiia 
the  compoM  ef  a  aingle  sentence  (Jf.  Jatas.  lt> 
has  hoth  Tdy/terro  and  T^Xif  ;  Dion  Cassios,  when 
speakinff  of  the  legions  in  contradisttnction  to  toe 
homehmd  tnx^  colls  them  in  one  paasage  vi 
iroXiTttcft  OTpon^evefa  (zzzvilL  47),  m  anoUier 
rtixriruv  ix  KaraXAyov  trrpteTttfOittpetrr  i'i), 
and  where  no  panicul.ir  emphasis  is  ro^uirtd,  we 
find  trrpdrfvfia  (rh  Sitcaroif  trrpdrnfftM,  xxxviii. 
•17,  xl.  G.*)),  r«7xos  {tov  TtrAfn-ov  rov  2oft«s? 
Ttixout,  Ixxix.  7),  trrfxiTdvtZoi^  (xxxviiL  4fi,  xL 
68,  86),  and  etynrdpoloif  Ir  mwtiiiym  (d.  V 
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ma^  xL  18),  whence  the  Icvkmaries  are  styled 
44kt9v  uru\6rfov  rrpartmfumoi  (Ir.  2i, lii.  22^ 

ix.  1\  '  r  rn^nly  KaraXtySfxtrot  (lir.  25). 

N'  iihti  Lj./  nor  Dionysixis  uotice  the  first  cs- 
fcM^J  rrcTi;  ftf  the  lesrion,  bat  Hmy  both  take  for 
pasted  tl«t  it  €':iL.tL'd  from  the  verv  foundation  of 
tk  d«y,  while  V  arro  (/..  v.  §  «J^)  and  Plutarch 
(Am.  IJ)  expresalj  MoiW  iIm  inatitatiaii  to 
R^u  L^;:*.  The  latter  »peak*  of  the  loud  led  by 
Ibmciu  aainst  Amnliua  an  being  divided  into 
mtmm  fi<wapiir  mAJUXox^^M^viir  •!»  iMira- 

JT*«),  jti'^inj;  at  the  same  time  the  origin  of  the 
m  mamsU,  and  tlie  tanner  atatea  that  Uomuius, 
%mMJk  kk  legion,  took  1000  men  (nm  «Kh 

I  o^  tie  fjtaUm,    The  legion  for  many 
composed  exclojirely  of  Rranan 
ritittu.  By  th«  ariieancea  of  Servitu  TuUiui 
tfc»e  aiaw  who  ww  enrolU'd  in  xh^-  five  classes 
*st?  <ji(rible,  and  o&e  of  iho  ^riuU!>i  «-liang«»  in- 
ttoduecd  by  Marina  was   tlif  admiision  of  all 
•dm  of  citixent,  including  ilio  lowoat,  into  the 
aaU  (Safl.  Jug.  86  ;  PluU  Mar.  9  ;  Fior.  lii,  1 ; 
ULxvi  lO.)   up  t0  th*  year  B.  c.  107  no  ana 
**»  "iFmintxi  lo  S'TTve  amoni^  the  rcj,nilar  troop?  of 
itste  exKpt  tboac  who  were  regarded  aa  p«»- 
MH|«ginng  perMsalfalafeal  IB  &  ftabUky  of 
-r-  f  rnion  AcaUh,  l.ut  the  principle  having  l>cen 
K  tiLti  pchod  abandoDcd,  the  priTilege  waa  ex- 
taWiilvthecloaa«rtlM  Soda]  War^BkC  87) 
'T-  "^pariT  the  whole  of  the  free  population  of  Italy, 
3>4  !<j  the  Umom  edict  of  Caracalla  (or  perhapa 
•'^Amriim),  to  the  whole  Roman  world.  Long 
V'  u  iViA,  liowerer,  the  lagiaoa  w«f»  laiaed  chiefly 
a  tbc  jcorinoea,  and  hen<>e  are  ranked  by  Hyginus 
•"f  the  provimcudis   miiUut  {^Unjit/itcs  qumiam 
<*ti'tiat  jmmmidaHt  fidelistima).    Evon  under 
^rnui?-!^  lie  youth  of  Latiuni,  Umhria,  Etruria, 
the  aocittit  coloolca,  served  chielly  in  the 
^wsildi  tnopa  (T«c  Amm.  iv.  5),  who  for  thi« 
sr?  rompHmented  by  Othn  as  [Udkie  ii/umni 
*      KuimMa  jtnaUm  (Tac  IIuL  U  84).  But 
"ui«]{h  the  legiona  oonlamed  conpuatiTtlj  few 
■    I'-a'i'aiiA,  it  dues  not  appt-ar  that  the  admis- 
ul^  ii  Lreigoen  not  tnbjecta  was  ever  practised 
^  ^  Ur^  Male  until  the  reign  of  tlie  aecoiid 
^■^■i'^  (a.  n.  260 — 270),  who  incorjionitrd  a 
body  flf  ranquished  Goths,  and  of  Frobus 
U.«.S7I— 382X  who  distributed  IC,OOOGernuins 
^ionary  and  froBtiflr  battalions  (numeris  ei 
mUitihtis,  Vopise.  Prnh.  M.).    From  this 
tn*fcwwd  wiiat  bad  urigiiially  been  tJje  leading 
'  ^^t'  nitUc  of  the  legion  was  rapidly  obIiterat^>d, 
•»  tlsal  und^r  Bio.  ! -  ti       Ouistatitiii.%  and  their 
Uie  hcAi  fioicicrs  in  the  Roman  armies 
^    W\«nanj^    The  name  Legion  was  still  re- 
'he  fifth  century,  since  it  appears  in  an 
^  sddiHMd  by  the  emperors  Aitadius  and 
to  the  prefect  Rannliaatif  (Cod.  Jaitia. 
'«-t!L  2f,,  g.       -i,,,]  ,^1;,,)  5„  x]u-  tract  known  as 

5*  •^'^'^  IMautattm  Imperii  (c.  59).  It  pro- 
^5         m  into  total  difuie  until  the  epoch 

■''J'tjiiian's  sway  ;  but  in  the  numerous  ordi- 
litoi  of  tlmtDriuce  with  regard  to  military  afiain 
n  any  way  opon  the  conatitatiott  of 
K^uo,  Dor  does  the  name  occur  in  legal  docn- 
^'^'^  lubiequent  to  the  ahove-mentumed  edict  of 
snd  Honorius. 
There  u  yet  another  etrcamstancc  connected 
*ke  »rn  Ltl  jKi^Ition  of  the  soldier  to  which  it 
*^seccsfiuy  to  advert,  if  we  de»ire  to  furm-a 
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distinct  idea  of  the  chiuiges  gradually  introduced 
into  tiie  Koiaxm  military  system,  i'he  Uomaa 
anuies  for  a  long  period  consisted  entirely  of  what 
we  might  term  niilUia.  Eyoj  citisen  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  trained  to  arms  during  a  fised 
period  of  his  life  ;  \>as,  at  all  times,  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  serve ;  but  the  Icgioo  in  which 
be  waa  enraled  waa  didbanded  aa  soon  as  the 
special  service  for  M-hich  it  had  been  levitMi,  i%-aa 
neiformed  ;  and  although  these  calls  were  frequent 
in  the  early  ages  of  tlw  kingdon  and  the  coannan* 
wealth,  when  the  enemies  of  the  republic  were 
almost  at  the  gates,  yet  a  few  months,  or  more 
frequently,  a  few  weeki  er  even  days,  sufficed  to 
decide  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign.  The  Riaaan 
annalists  assnre  us  that  a  Roman  army  had  never 
wintered  in  the  field,  until  mure  than  three  cen- 
turies afler  the  fomidation  of  the  ei^,  when  the 
blockade  of  Veil  required  the  constant  presence  of 
the  lx;»icgers.  As  the  scene  of  action  beome 
by  degrees  farther  remotied  fi«n  Latuan,  when 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily  were  now  the  seat  of 
war  —  when  the  existence  of  Rome  was  menaced 
by  d»  Gaithi^nnkn  invatmi-~  when  Imt  arauea 
were  opposed  to  such  leaders  as  Pyrrhiis,  Hamilcar, 
and  Hannibal  —  it  was,  of  cottne,  impossible  to 
l«tve  tlw  fee  fer  a  memsnt  nuwatebed  ;  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  Rtitc  rendered  it  iiccesfsnry  that 
the  same  legions  and  the  same  sddiers  should 
reman  in  a^vity  tar  lefenl  yean  in  aneceHieD. 
This  protracted  service  became  inevitable  as  the 
dominion  of  Rome  extended  over  Greece  and  Asia, 
when  the  distances  rendered  frequent  relief  im- 
practicable ;  bnt  dewtt  to  the  nty  tcnnioation  ol 
the  republic,  the  ancient  principle  wns  recogniwd, 
that  when  a  campaign  was  coucludcd,  the  soldier 
was  entitled  to  ntnm  home  and  to  faaonie  the 

occupation  of  a  peaceful  citizen.     Tt   ^vn'^  n  rf>n 
victioii  tliat  their  leader  had  broken  laitii  with 
them  by  commencing  a  new  war  against  llgnuiea, 
after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  their  proper  and 
legitimate  opponent,  which  induced  the  troops  of 
Lneollitt  to  mn^y,  and  compdled  tkrir  leader  to 
abandon  his  Armenian  conquests.    Hence,  for  up- 
wards of  aeven  centuries,  there  was  no  such  thing 
aa  the  military  wofeasiott,  and  no  num  eonaidered 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  coutnidlstinrti  tn  to  other 
caUings.     Evczy  individual  knew  that  he  was 
bound  at  a  member  of  the  body  politic  to  perform 
certain  duties  ;  but  these  duties  were  performed 
without  distinction  by  all  —  at  IcaAt  by  all  whose 
stake  in  the  prosperity  of  their  country  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  insure  their  zeal  in  defending 
it  ;  and  each  man,  wlu  n  liis  s^hare  of  this  obligation 
wa-i  discharged,  rctuiiied  to  take  his  place  in 
focitty,  and  to  pursue  his  ordinary  8vi»tati'>ni. 
The  admission  of  the  Capi/e  f'tun  into  ilie  nmks, 
persons  who,  probably,  found  their  condition  as 
•oldifln  mneh  mperior  to  their  poaition  as  dviliana, 
and  who  could  now  cherish  hopes  of  amnssing 
wealth  by  plunder,  or  o(  risii^  to  honour  as  ofliccn, 
tended  to  cnate  a  numeraus  daaa  disposed  to  de* 
vole  theniselvfs  {KTuiaueMtly  to  a  military  life  aa 
the  only  source  from  whence  they  could  secure 
eonfert  and  ^Batinetion.     The  long-contmued 
operations  of  Caesar  in  GauL,  and  the  necessity 
imposed  upon  Pompeius  of  keeping  up  a  large 
force  as  a  check  on  his  dreaded  riTal,  contribute 
strongly  to  nourish  this  feeling,  which  was,  at 
lenutn,  fully  dcvelofMMl  and  confimicd  by  the  civil 
I  btuib  which  Lutuil  for  twenty  years,  nnd  by  tht 
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pfBdlet  Im  kitnimi&A  vpon  s  hrge  Mak,  after 

the  MithridAtic  wars  ''^  ^'TTiritii.:^^  p<>n»ii>ii8  for  ^>tic 
•cTTioe  in  tbe  ^ape  of  donatiotia  of  land*  Hence, 
wlMm  AvgortM  fa  ronpliaBM,  m  w»  w«  told  by 

Dii>n  Ctt-iigms  (lii. 27),  with  the  advice  of  Maecmaa, 
dctcnnittcd  to  (conde  far  tbe  aecun^  of  the 
diiint  iNorineMi^  md  ftr  <—i»«|iin  nlwiitini  st 

home  by  tbe  Mtabtuhment  of  a  powerful  standing 
amiy,  he  found  the  public  mind  in  a  great  dcgre* 
prepared  for  luch  a  measure,  and  the  diatinction 
baturtiB  K^dier  and  civilian  unknown,  or  at  leiut 
1)0%  reeocrni<t«'H  H«*f«>ri*,  became  from  this  time  fur- 
wnrd  as  broadly  uiarkcd  a»  in  the  tnott  puru  mili- 
tirv  (ieflpoCiaBM  of  aBcirnl  or  modem  timea.  In 
this  ]>lnr»*,  nro  rf^juirpfi  simph'  tn  ml!  attrntiPtU 
to  tbe  ikct  — U  belongs  to  the  philosopbtc  historian 
to  Mm  lite  remlta. 

Uif  tmrnbcrinfi  of  the  le<ji(m$  and  their  tiiU*. 
The  k-giona  were  originaUy  numbered  according  to 
tho  oH«r  fa  whidi  tkrr  wOTt  Tlmafathe 


early  part  of  the  fte<-nn(i  Punic  wnr,  's-r  hrr^r  nf  tho 
fourth  Icigion  (j6  rirof^w  arpartiirv^r),  being 
hud  vMwd  by  tbe  Boii  (Polyb.  iiL  40) ;  tbe 
tenth  legion  plavi  a  conspicuous  part  vn  the  historj- 
of  Caesar  as  his  &TOttrite  corps  (Dion  Cass, 
nzriii  17),  and  the  cabfaela  of  iwwiiwIiBlogisu 

r^i  us  with  an  assembhige  of  d^muiU^  by 
Antonius  in  honour  of  the  legions  which  he 
commanded,  exhibiting  a  regular  series  of  numbers 
fpMu  1  up  to  30,  with  only  foor  bhaka  (25,  27, 
'JIJ,  '2'J).  As  the  leijions  be<t»mc  pennanent,  the 
same  uumben  remained  attached  to  the  some 
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corps,  which  were  moreover  distiagliabed  by ' 

i  pithfta  of  wliich  we  have  early  example*  in  lii* 
Ltjpo  Martiu  (Cic  PSi^v.  2  ;  VeU.  Pat.  ii  61  j 
DieaOan.slT.lt;  Afpfan,  AC  rr.  I15),anitfe 
Lrfjio  Quitttu  MiH.lii,     [Ar.At  DA.] 

Dion  Cassiiis,  wbo  flourished  under  Ak-zaadcx 
Several,  telb  a  (!▼•  ^)  that  tbe  nOitarv  estab> 
lishment  of  AujruAtiu  consist<-d  of  twcoty-tbre*  'JC 
twenty-five  legions  (we  know  from  Tac  A  n.  't%. 
that  twon^-five  was  tbe  veal  namber),  of  wbieb 
nineteen  still  existed  when  he  wrote,  tbe  rest  hav- 
ing been  destroyed,  dispersed,  or  incorponted  by 
Augustus  or  his  succeMors  in  other  Ic^iona. 
gives  the  BMMB  of  nineteen,  and  the  locaIxt3<a 
where  th*»v  wert*  ?tntioni»rf  in       cn-n  d.iv.  su^^iof 
the  dcsigimtiuns  oi  ihune  which  had  boeu  mi&ed  by 
subsequent  emperara.    This  list  has  been  coosidcr- 
ably  enlarged  from  inscriptions  and  othf-r  aatbo* 
ritiea,  which  supply  also  soveral  additiooal  X33Xt%. 
We  give  tbe  eatakijpw  m  it  amda  m  tb«  miea  af 
tlie  historian,  and  refer  tbo*e  who  desire  SKire 
complete  infonnaUoo  to  the  coUectioaa  of  Basaaa 
InemptioiH  V  Onte  and  Oiilli,  to  tb*  fiftb  beA 

of  the  Comment.  Rnp.  Horn,  of  ^Volfjirang  Lazms, 
foL  FrancL  1598,  and  to  Eckiu^  iMxtrimmAmm. 
r«<.viil.Tip.50t,  TaLTiiLiki88.  latbvMfaw- 
ing  tahle  an  asterisk  is  subjoined  to  the  ninetecrt 
legions  of  Augustus,  to  the  remainder  tbe  nani«  d 
the  prince  by  whom  they  were  first  levied  ;  t'u& 
epitheu  iaduded  within  bncfcets  are  aoi  gms 
hy  Dion,  bat  bare 
Aources :  — 


List  of  the  legions  in  tJie  Iteujn  of  A  If-mmifT  Scrmts, 


Number  «f  tbe 


Prima 


Tertia 


Quaiti 

Quinta 
Sexto 


OiLiva 
Decima 


Undfcima 
Duodecima 
Decima  Tertia 
Decima  Quarta 
Decima  Quinto 
Vigesima 


Trigeuma 


Title. 


Italioi 
Aajatrix 

Minervia 
Parthica 
Augusta 

Adjulrix 

j^^-ptift  Trajana 

Media  (Pirtbica) 
Augusta 
Gallica 
Cyrenaicft 

I'arthica 

Scythica 

Flavirx  (Kclix) 

Macedouica 

Victrix 

Ferntta 

CHaudia 

(Gcmina) 

Augusta 

Oemina 

(Fretensis) 

Claudia 

Fulminatrix 

Oemina 

Oemina 

ApoUinfiris 

Valeria  Victrix 

Ulpia  (Victrii) 


By  whom  raised. 


Nero 
Gdfai 

Domitionus 
Sept.  Several 

Ve^I>asianiM 
Tiajanus 
M.  Antonimt 

Sept.  Scv<aiia 


M.  Antoninus 
Sept.  Severus 

VeiBaiia&iia 


Galbft 


Trni 


'nriTTi 


Wbeteitai 


fa<ba«g»«if 


Hibema  in  Mysia  Infenora. 
PanoeDia  Inmier. 

Oemuuiin  IiifcrioC; 
Mesopotamia. 
Hibema  in  BritMtoii 

Pannonia 
(Kgypt?) 
Noncum. 
Italia. 
Numidia. 
Pboeiacia. 
Arabia. 
Rhaetia. 
Mesopotamia. 
Syria 
Syria. 
Dada. 


Judaea. 

Mysia  Si^erior. 
Ilispania. 

ttennania  Superior. 

Pannonia  SuperioE. 

Judaea. 

Mysia  InferiM^ 

Cappadocja* 

Dacia. 

Pannonia  SopnioflL 
Cappadoda. 
Britannia  Superior. 
Hibema  in  Genaaiibb 

(Honnania  ?). 
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On  tVm  w*  mar  rcTnork  — 
1.  Thai  lereimi  legioiu  bore  the  tame  ouiuber : 


An  ti»eft 


2.  The  titin  were  derived  from  various  cLrcnra- 
MM  i»dio«t><  the  deity  nndor  whose 

I^Crboat^  the  legions  were  placed,  such  as  Aftarrvia 


vmiJpoUmtnt;  MOM  the  ooantrr  in  whidi  they 
.  W  btn  leriei  «r  iwi^tad,  m  iWte,  Mace- 

K4otifn,         -I ;  or  the  wenc  of  tlirir  mast  ?'ril- 
t  Imi  uAserttoeaU,  M  Fartkica^  iicjfOaou  ;  some  the 
^  »p««  arfv  vliMi  tfcaj- bad  tcrred  or  Vjr  wImib 
*  mj  had  been  aeated,     A  m^msta,  Ftavia^  Ulpia  ; 
^■M  a  ipedal  terrier,  as  Oamdiama  Pia  Feiix, 
i'lpaiifd  to  the  7th  and  1 1th,  which  had  remained 
trie  to  their  allegiance  during  the  rebellion  of 
'  C»nii]Ia\  pni?ft^rt  of  T>n1matLi,  in  the  reigii  of 
^  (^iita  (DioQ  Gu4.  Ix.  1^)  ;  some,  the  fact  that 
I;  ■Bthrr  legion  had  been  incorporate  with  them  ; 
•t  Wt,  Tnis  IS  the  explanation  givm  hy  Dion 
Cis&iiu  w:  ibe  epithet  Gtmima  (AiSv/ta),  aad  there 
am  btUtdoabltlMitiM  it  cornel.  (flMBdEhel, 
niir.  p.  472.) 

2i  lite  ame  kg;iona  appear  in  certain  cases  to 
kwtMRfMrtcnd  in  the  mm  dislricit  fer cto- 

fp'.'^  Thu*  the  Snrun'fa  Awju9t<i^  the  ^^-xfa  TiV- 
Iv,  and  the  Vtetmma  Victrix^  which  were  staUooed 
■  BritnavkwIKoii  divw  up  his  stateiMBt,  were 
Aat  in  the  age  of  the  Anton ines,  as  we  learn  from 
fuinir  (H.  31),  and  the  first  of  them  as  early  as 
the  vr^^  of  Clandiosw    (Tm.  HuU  Hi.  22,  24.*) 

i.  The  lix  legMHof  AagWtns  which  had  dis- 
■Ppared  when  Dion  wrote,  were  probably  the  fol- 
loving,  whose  eii»lci;ce  in  the  early  VMirs  of  the 
lapire  tan  be  demonstrated:  Prima  Germaniea; 
Qn^rii  Af  unJrmira;  Quinta  Alauda  ;  \fiTi<t  ffin- 
iMdma  Hartn  Oaiitca ;  ytgetima  Pmrm 
Apit;  baidta  ilwsa,  it  woald  tMn  that  there 
•liaspmnd  fifleerth  and  a  twenty- second,  both 
Maed/>tsni7nna,aad  one  of  these  ooght,  perhaps, 
taWdWlatod  fcr  tha  weood  twcnticlJi  in  the 
tshK  since  the  word*  of  Dion  w  ith  r<  tmrd  to 
kncr  are  retr  obscnrtt  and  apparentij  comtpt 
IWafiiA  aocieM       of  a  JMiMMMi 
lAmtrit  raised  in  Africa,  after  the  death  of  Neroi, 
^Qodioi  Mscer ;  of  a  Deeima  Serta  FUivia  Pirma 
by  Vespasian  ;  and  of  a  Vigetima  Seeunda 
J^i-J'tnana,  appnmidy  originally  a  foreign  corps, 
*»1  by  Deiotarus,  which,  eventually,  like  the 
Asria  of  C.ip^ar,  was  odiniltcd  to  the  name  and 
?ri«i]*|«  of  a  W/man  lesion. 

^  It  be  M'en  that  the  numh^rm  XVII., 
XVlIl.,  XIX.  are  altogether  wanting  m  the  above 
>»ti  WelniMrtiwltUXVIlI.andXIX.Wfi« 
t»o  of  thr  leifions  rnrrrrmiflri  by  Vanis,  and 
^  It  a  probable  thai  the  XVII.  was  the  third 
a  ibt  tll-Mdl  hot 
I.  The  total  number  of  legions  undT  Antr':'!ti;« 
t»eatT-fiTe,  under  Alexander  Sereros  tbirty- 
t*^    oriag  the  drffl  watt  the  BVinlwr  WW  nr 


P*^!".  Thus,  when  the  second  triumTirate  wa* 
*^*d  the  (oRcs  of  the  confedenOM  were  calcu- 
■<i  tt  farty-thKe  legions,  which,  after  the  battle 
o(  F^nip;;i,  hsd  dwindled  down  to  twenty-eight 
(^ffaa,  B.  C.  T.  6)  ;  but  a  few  vf nfuTwardu, 
war  between  Octavianua  and  M.  Autonius 
*«  inmineot,  the  fanner  alone  had  apwards  of 
"*y  legions,  sod  his  advervjric?;  Tr^rlr  the  same. 
\  KjfVB,  B.  C.  tr.  53.)  In  order  that  we  may  be 
*^  to  fwiB  Msne  i4M«r  tba  Magnitude  of  Oiae 
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The  number  nf  fixA  ut^J'rr^  {n  a  Rnrrtnn  Jrfjinn.—' 
Although  we  can  determine  with  toicniblc  certainty 
the  Bfunber  of  soldiers  whe^  at  dilftitiit  periods, 
were  contained  in  a  legion,  Ti-f  nnist  bear  in  mind 
that  at  no  epoch  does  this  number  appear  to  have 
been  absolutely  fixed,  but  to  have  varied  witUn  Mo- 
deratt  limila,  i^pccially  whrn  troops  were  required 
for  some  special  or  extraordinary  service.  The 
pemwaoit  elymges  may  he  referred  to  fenr  epodie. 

I.  Under  Ote  Kin(j».  —  Varro  (/.,.  L.  T.  f  89)  and 
Plutarch  {Rom,  13),  both  of  whom  describe  the 
fint  eetrfJiihimnt  eiP  tlie  legion,  agree  that  under 
Romulus  it  contained  3000  foot  soldim.  The 
words  of  Plutarch  indeed,  in  a  cubtequent  pa«t<iftf^ 
{RoHU  20),  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  imply 
that  after  the  junction  with  Uie  Sditnes  the  num- 
ber was  raised  to  6000  ;  hut  ho  munt  he  understood 
to  mean  two  legion.%  one  from  each  muiun.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  some  change  may  hare 
introduced  by  Sen  ius  Tulliu.%  but,  in  so  far 
numbers  are  concerned,  we  hare  no  evidence. 

rr^r  r  f  the  secvnd  Puttie  FFor.-^The  regular  num- 
ber during  this  space  of  time  BHiy  be  fi^  at  4000 
er  47fiO infimtry.  Aeeoidliif  teDienyaitts  ( vi.  42) 
M.  Valerius  the  brother  of  Publicola,  raised  two 
legions  (&  c.  492),  each  consisting  of  4000,  and 
Liry,  in  Uw  iint  puMge,  who*  he  spedfiet  the 
numbers  in  the  legions  (vL  22,  A.  c.  378),  reckons 
them  at  4000,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  (tH.  25, 
B.  a  346)  he  tells  us  that  legions  were  miscd 
each  containing  4200  f»eC  aoldim,  and  300  hone. 
The  l»-gi<5n  wliich  possessed  itself  of  Hhegium 
(a  c.  281—271)  is  described  (Liv.  ixTiii.  28)  as 
having  consisted  of  4000,  and  we  find  the  same 
number  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  War 
(Liv.  xxl  17,  B.C  218).  Polybiuj,in  like  manner 
(i.  16),  6xes  the  number  at  4000  in  the  second 
year  of  the  first  Punic  War  (n.  c.  263>,  and  again 
in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  War  (iii.  72, 
&  c.  318).  In  the  imt  egaiaet  Veil,  however, 
when  the  Romans  put  forth  all  their  energies,  ac> 
oording  to  Dionysius  (ix.  IS),  an  army  was  raised 
of  80,000  infiuitrT  end  1900  cavahy,  divided  into 
four  legions  ;  and,  according  to  Polybius  (ii.  24), 
in  the  war  against  the  Oaul^  which  preceded  the 
second  Pnde  War,  tiie  l^ieiie  ef  the  consoli  con- 
sisted of  5200  in&ntry,  while  those  serving  in 
Sicily  and  Tarentnm  contained  4200  only,  a  pnef 
that  the  latter  was  the  ordinary  number. 

3.  From  the  tecond  year  of  the  tecond  Punie 
War  untU  the  r^v^nf^fnp  t<f'  .\fit7~!}f^.  —  During 
this  interval  the  ordinary  number  may  be  fixed 
at  firom  5000  to  5900.  Pelybins,  mdccd,  ia 
his  trimtiso  on  Roman  war&re,  lays  it  dn-Mi 
<vi.  20)  that  the  legion  consisU  of  4200  foot  soU 
diera,  and  in  cases  of  pecdJar  daager  of  5000^ 
However,  the  whole  of  thr  Fpncr  wr  are  now  con- 
sidering, was  in  fiict  a  period  of  extraordinary 
eiwtion,  and  hence  fron  the  year  KH.  910,  we 
shall  scarcely  find  the  number  stated  under  5000 
(e.  g.  Polyb.  iii.  107,  Liv.  zziL  36,  xzvi.  28, 
XZZ1X  88),  end  after  Uie  eBmneiieenent  ef  the 
Lignrian  war  it  seems  to  have  been  raised  to 
5200  (Liv.  xl.  1,  18,  36,  xli.  9,  but  m  xlL  21  it  is 
again  5000).  The  two  legions  which  passed  over 
into  Africa  under  Sctpio  (a.  c  204)  contained  each 
C200  (Liv.  xxii.  24),  those  which  served  against 
Antiochus  .5400  (Liv.  xixviL  39),  those  employed 
in  the  last  Macedonian  war  6000(IiT.sliL81,x]iv; 
81,  compw  jdiiL  12),  hot  thaie  trae  tredil 
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4.  Finm  Om  fim  tmmlikip  tf  Marim*  (b.  c. 

nntalica  after  Mariiu  the  nunilicn  varied  from 
5000  to  C200,  frt^erallv'  approaching  to  the  higher 
limit.  Fofius  («.  r.  i.'j-  vtilltuiH  ti  dneemtormm) 
expreu'lv  dccUu^u  tliai  C.  Mariui  raided  the  num- 
ln  Pi  frum  40OO  to  6200,  but  hi»  sy»tfm  in  thin 
ri  ejfct  w.-ij  DM  immediately  adopted,  lor  in  thr 
iinny  whicfi  Sulla  led  against  Romn  to  drstroy 
hi»  rivul,  lUc  iuc  complete  legiona  (l{  Tifftara. 
T4  A41CI)  amounted  to  30,000  men  (Plat  SM.  9, 
Mar,  35,  but  the  text  in  the  latter  pamige  i* 
doubtful).  In  the  war  n^nat  Mithridates  again, 
the  90^000  aM  of  Lucullua  formed  fin  hcgHm 
(Appiw.  JUttr.  79).  Comparing  Plttttlth  {(Xo. 
36)  with  Cicero  (ad  Aft,  15),  we  eondode 
that  the  two  legioiu  eoranuuided  by  the  latter 
ill  (  jlicia  ci>iiuii)i^d  each  6000.  Caes-ir  m-vrr 
eptfiiteu  ill  his  Coinmentiiriea  the  nuroKrr  nf  awu 
in  his  Icpons,  lint  wp  iiifir  th.it  ilio  Kith  did 
Tint  r<!»ritalii  nion-  than  .'iOOO  (/I.  ('.  i.  7),  whilp 
till'  twi)  mi-ntifinrd  in  ihr  fifth  1j(  nk  of  the  (iallic 
war  (c  4H,  49}  were  evidently  incomplete.  In 
Apfnaa,  M.  Antaniu*  is  reprctcnted  aa  calca- 
Litiiifi  the  amount  of  28  le^^tona  at  upwuda  of 
1 70,000  ncii»  that  ia  nearly  GlOO  to  each  legioB, 
but  be  seemt  to  indud*  anxiliaiiM  (tmt 
vo/iiV«w).  During  tbo  first  eaiitwy  tbo  itandaid 
face  waa  certainly  COOO,  although  anbjcct  to  cod- 
■tant  rariationa  according  to  circttmitaneca,  and 
thr  i-ipritf  'i!  tho  rci^'nliiu  princi'.  'i  he  legion  of 
Hadrian,  if  wo  tnu  tru<t  }!y;;imi«,  wn«  5280,  of 
Alexaiidrr  SL  Vcnis  500i>  ( T,aif,jirid.  Sn\  50),  tliat 
deacribc-d  l>y  V,-i;itiiis  {li.  (j),  u>  whatever  period 
it  may  belong,  (ilOO,  and  nii>«t  of  the  grammariana 
nsrcc  upon  6000  (e.  g.  Serr.  ad  I'irif.  Am.  viL 
274  (  Indor.  Oriy.  ix.  3.  §  46  ;  Suidaa,  «.  r. 
XryMfr,  bat  HoqrcUu  sm*  6666).  The  Jori- 
■w  wuA  HomiUni  of  DiodotiMi  and  Maziiuiaa 
fimned  audi  •  aatptflf  <0M  (Vmt.  L  17k  tet 
bcTond  ttik  wo  Iibto  bo  duo  to  gtnde  w>  If  we 
bclievf  the  riy fiara  of  Zn<iimua  and  the  i^9ftoi 
of  SuKonien  to  designate  tlie  Icginna  of  iionoriu*, 
they  must  nt  that  epoch  have  been  ndoood  tO  a 
numlwr  vnrvTRfT  from  1'200  U>  700. 

.W/r/r^iv  <,^'  f'miVv  iilfiirftrti  to  titr  T.^'jion. — 
According  tu  Viirro  and  the  otbcr  autlioriliea  who 
describe  the  arigiii.il  onittitution  of  the  legion,  it 
oootialed  «f  3000  infantry  and  3U0  eanlry.  The 
number  of  foot  aoldiera  waa,  aa  «•  iHtfe  aeon 
■benre,  UnduUj  iaeieMed  until  H  MHiiiBted  to 
9m,  hut  tbo  nnnber  of  benanen  imioed  at- 
weije  the  same,  except  tipon  particular  ocoaaioua. 
Tb  thoio  poaaagea  of  Livy  and  Dionyaiua,  where 

til'-  nuinhL-ra  nt  the  Icijlini  arc  »[«ecifit-d,  we  I'lnd 
uiiilnnnlv.  Aiind  ixll  the  vnriatitttta  with  regard  to 
the  infautrv,  'MM  hor»c[tu-ii  m  t  down  oa  the  regular 
u])ii|il(»tnL'tJt  {Jvftiia  eijnxtntmi)  of  the  legion. 

Volybiua,  hoKvi  VL-r,  \t  at  Nariance  with  theae  au- 
tboritira,  for  although  iu  hia  chapter  upon  Roman 
warfare  (vi.  20)  he  givca  300  aa  the  number,  yet 
when  he  ia  dc-uiliug  (iii.  107)  the  military  pre- 
parattona  of  the  veer  SI  6,  after  having  re- 
nutked  thtt  ewb' legion  eoMamod  5000  whauj^ 
be  adda,  that  nnder  eidinaiy  eiieiiniMuwta  it  eon* 
lained  4000  in&ntry  and  200  catmlfjr,  bat  that 
upon  pieaaing  emt-tKcncica  it  wna  increased  to 

oOOd  iiit'nntry  and  MOO  c;ivatrv,  nnd  thiJ  rrpri'- 
arutult>>n  Uf  coiitirnn.'d  by  his  rcviuw  of  ttie  Homuii 
forees  at  the  time  of  the  w;r-   /  i  ust  the  ('is;il[Hiio  I 
GsuU  (ii.  34^  It  it  true  that  when  narrating  the  \ 
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evcnta  of  tbo  firat  Punic  War,  be  in  i 
(i.  16)  nakea  tbe  Mooe  to  coaaiil  gf  dMi 
fantnr  asd  MM  otrdry  ;  and  in  tbe  VH^g* 
ferred  to  above  (it  24)  tbe  eoBiahr  liigliBi 

amounted  to  5200  infiuitry  and  300  cavaliy,  If^t 
both  of  theae  were  pressing  emenrencieik  The 

stiitcmrntJi,  thori  forr,  of  I'oivliiui  upon  ih j  [iruBt 
arc  dircrtlv  at  Tariiincp  with  those  ot  l>Klr.\^'^»» 
and  I. ivy,  and  it  do<-i  not  ."WN-in  p'tejille  t.i 
ouuciJe  the  tiiacrepancT.  Th«re  are  two  piii«raag«« 
in  the  last-named  historian  which  night  apipenr  xn 
bear  out  the  Greek  (Lit.  zxiL  36,  xliL  bat 


in  the  first  he  it  evidently  alludinr  to  the  a 

of  P«ljbHH»  md  in  tbo  aeeend  tb*  beM  edit- 


l^lTbcn  tiBopt  vne  iw  eed  fcr  a  et^we  ^ 

quin-d  ([xtial  arniatrriiiciit*,  the  riumlxiT  of  Li.^-  - 
moil  ^^a>l  soniL-tirncs  iiicroii«< :d  ln-ynnd  300.  It** 
the  Ii'triuii  dcfjiiitrlicd  to  8ardiiiki  in  n.  c.  '213  ( Lit. 
XJin.  'Si)  coii»i»tid  of  5000  infantry  iiid  1011 
mvalry,  tho  Mme  niimWr  of  horvnion  j: 
tached  to  a  legion  sent  to  Spain  in  &  c  1 \ii»irt 
Tiberius  Semproniua  (Liv.  xL  36),  and  in  n.  c. 
1 69  it  waa  resolved  that  the  kgiona  in  Spain  »b<»ilit 
consist  of  5000  infitntiy  and  330  cavalrr  (Liv. 
sliiL  112),  but  in  tbe  war  aMia**  Penaw  vbcn 
tbe  infaitiy  of  tin  «M  faked  to  eOM  ^ 
cavaliy  reuined  tbe  andent  Mnnber  of  SOO.  (Lir. 
xlii.  31.)  It  mnat  be  obeerved  that  theae  rernaHo 
with  regard  tn  thi-  cavalry  apply  oiilv  to  t!^^  [>  j  ■ 
before  Marim  ;  about  that  i-jxK'h  the  fyslfrn  ap- 
pf-arii  to  have  niidiTf; 'Ue  n  vcxy  niBt<  rial  (bangle 
whifh  will  1m>  advt-rtril  to  in  tht-  proper  ]ilare. 

We  now  prorprd  to  consider  the  <ir,niiiiaatiMief 
the  legion  at  the  tire  periods  named  a^-ovp. 

First  Period,  Strviut  TWtfua.— The  K-i..a  «f 
Scnriua  is  so  doaely  connected  with  the 
Centurista  tbat  it  Mi  already  been  diaouted  i 
r)niii  r  aiticl*  [CiHim*],«Bd  it  i*  ealiy 
to  rrp<«t  ben  tbat  it  «aa  •  phalanx  o^M^yod  n 
the  Greek  fashion,  the  Iront  ranka  being  fiimiab«d 
with  a  complete  salt  of  armour,  their  wtiijiifos 
In  iti','  iunii  iip<'an.  iiiid  their  cUafdefeMttba ibbI 

Argulic  *hield  (ch)kTia). 

Heeoml  /'rn'ol.  Thf  <!rtat  hUin  H'lr,  a  f, 
340.  —  Uur  aole  autbonty  it  a  siugW  ckaf>ter  m 
Livy  (viil  8),  but  it  "  ia  equalled  by  few  oihen  a 
comprised  richncaa  of  information,'*  and  is  to  it- 
aelf  aufiiciently  intelligible,  although  tortured  tai 
daboimtcly  cotruptcd  by  Lip«ut  aad  etban,  erbs 
weiB  detennined  to  fbreo  it  into  hanaoaf  iridt  tbt 
words  of  PolybBM»  wbkh  leunaunl.  It  k  tw^  wm 
acconttrly  tite  itate  of  a  Renan  army,  bat  of  i 
Roman  aniiy  as  it  exi^ti-d  two  ci^nturiea  aftervanLk 
According  to  the  {ilaiu  and  obvious  aenae  of  ibf 
pasjmf^e  in  i^ni>4ti(in,  thi'  ln;^'ion  in  the  year  it  c 
340  had  thniwn  .v<idi'  thf  arms  iind  aluwwt  ci> 
tirely  diwnrded  the  tartlrs  of  liie  [ili.il.mit.  It 
now  driinvii  up  in  three,  or  pcrhnp*  we  ought  tt>  wt, 
in  five  lines.  The  aoldicr*  of  the  firat  line,  oiled 
Iliutaii,  consitted  of  yoatke  in  the  first  bloon  id 
manhood  (/ofmjNeeaiMijwIeieantfMiManUaia) 
dietribntod  into  fifiata  eeatpaineeer  nwnipi«i  (ase- 
■Mi),  •  modeiBtt  ipMa  befaig  left  ' 
The  mauiplc  eontanwd  lil^  vnat 
riona  (oemturiom*  ),  and  a  •tanoard  beanr(«adl» 

rrnf)  ;  t-v     t'i;rl»  were  hcovily  .mncd  and  bofc 
the  if-utum  or  large  ubleng  ahieid.  the  rcniaiti4<r 
airried  only  n  apear  (Aoka)  uwi  \\u\a  ja\. 
{jM»a).    The  tecond  liae^  the  yruac^pes,  wascrai- 
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Mltdof  Iti'  il  :n  f  iU  Ti*;:  tir  of  lif.',  (!Iv'.dr<l  in 

nkr  IBMir*  r  in:r>  nlUi'i)  in.uii[j|ci,nll  !-...-.ivil_v  aniK-il 

tinluK*  of  ihe  //jsf.iit  .-uid  I'rineipa  Ukell  tOf^tbcr 
wwtod  to  thirtjr  maoiitlet  atMi  fiwiMd  Um  ^ai»- 
gaiL  line.  dw^JWaws  canpowd  of 
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4M 


1  r 


tn[il>\  rotiialning  3  nMUjijiuTi,  l;;0  [iriv.itr*,  6  con- 
luri'His,  anil  .'?  rrxillarii.  ]ii  tti.-so  lri|.li.-  iiianijMilj 
til.'  vi  ti'mns  iir  Inum  jinij».r  Juriiu-'i  tin-  ir  lut 
nuik*  ;  luimcd^tcly  bchuiU  ihtstn  Hand  ihe  liorarii^ 
iuferior  iii  age  and  proweM  (wiium  ru/boria  <mM» 
fattimim\  wliile  the  Aeemn  or  tapfnamrrmriei, 
iMt  tnutmtthijr  than  eilhtt  (■«<*■■  fidaciao 
■  ■■■*),  vtM  fMted  in  Ika  «diVM  iwi;  Th» 
bank  tmy  my  b*  dm  NpnMated . 

15  Miinipuli 
flf  Hialati. 


r 


3  dZ]  1=1  -cz:  czz] 


15  Manijxili 
<if  Principei. 


]  izm  czD  czi:  czzj 
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3  J 


15  tri(*l« 
Maiiipuli  of 
Tiiwrii. 


oH^  Vcuite  the  ligllt  mbMCt  wlliell  they 

TfitkM  Msaa-rz  tli'.-  f.'<^  w  t-rr  tike  ihc  drtjps  which 
if;  istt  forrrtuui  -rj  of  thi-  thcntler  thowcr  (Festus 

I- ».  ilen;n.>s  muV/^j),  who,  runiiiiii,'  forw  ani  ln-- 
SifOl  th«  imtixs  of  the  niiU-iiiIar.i,  acted  as  tir.ul- 


h*n  ;!.<■>•  wctv  drivi'ii  in  thi-v  rcturm-^l  to 


behind  the  tharii,  and  th«  buttle 
•Brnest  by  the  on««t  of  the  hastati  ;  if 
ih^  wtn  unable  to  make  any  intprcMion  they  re- 
MhnvMO  the  rank*  of  the  principet,  who  now 
thmeti  mA  ban  the  bc«nt  «f  lb*  conbit,  iwk^ 
Ml«4  It  ilM  bwlati,  wb»  tel  mDied  IB  dm  mr. 

11  tbi  prindpt*  aUo  failed  to  make  n  impTOMMin, 

Ihy  Ktzfd  tbrmiKh  the  opening*  between  the 

ni-ap^j  i  f  tho  triarii,  who  up  to  this  time  haj 
Vra  os«iiti  on  the  priiuiid  i^hfiite  calk'd 
A^tcnT),  but  now  arrfs^-  to  make  the  latt  effort 
(tJimicf  thf  phtwe  rr<A  cxi  tnuruti  rfdi$m).  No 
Vw?tt  tftuoitt{(  the  open  older  of  tli.»  two  first 
iz>ci,tkr]r  eloacd  up  their  rank*  «o  as  to  prricnt 
&r  raVokm  line  of  heaTf. armed  Tet««n§  in  finnt, 
•Uctbeienrii  and  acccncl,  prcaaing  up  from  be- 
I  weight  and  consistency  to  the  mass,  — 
Dt  bearing  evidence  to  a  lingering  pm- 
'  the  principle  of  the  phalanx,  and  ex- 
Uhitiqcjiut  as  we  migbt  expect  •»  dwtpanod, 
lit  RanBa  tactics  in  their  tnunition  ttete.  It 
Bivt  V  vbterred  that  the  word*  r-n/o,  «'«.«, 
*a3}mt,  skbcw^h  generally  kvjit   diitintl,  ap' 
tittmi'j..  [•.  t!if  cha{it<-r  usi^l  as  ij-nonymous  ;  and 
n  X'i.'  niaun-T,  Polvliiiis,  whi'ii  d<N«<rribinfr  the 
SBUuiiif,  n-t:Liil;j  (t!.  'JO. I,  Ka\  tJ>  fitv  ^ifpoj  fxa- 

lity  csncludes  by  saying,  that  four  li<L;i<in«  »  <  n- 
QMMiIt  leticd,  each  consisting  <'f  .MHJO  inikntiy 
■t  300  hme.   We  miut  suppM-  that  he  ipMka 
I  in  IS  fiv  le  tiie  iahaOfun  cod- 
'  J  to  tbdr  «wa  caknlnideBe  tki 
iviOMmd  thus:  — 

.    lUxCO        »  900 
Pwitipes  .15x60        =  900 

Triarii,^t£.  .  .  15x3x60  =  2700 
Cutarionta  ,  ,  ,  .  =150 
^mlkia     ,     .     ,     ,  =74 

4725 


In  dhftwnw  te  •  gnat  dum^  «•  embt  not  to 

otnit  VMmiemng  that  Nietmhr  (ffitt  of  ttome, 

vol.  iii.  p.  97),  while  he  ndtiiitj)  that  tti.-  t.  vt  of 
Livy  is  sound  and  mf;»:»ti  iit  with  itsdt,  nr:.-!!'  *, 
wo  venture  t'p  think,  soun'shat  iinrFaAnii.Tlil v,  that 
ill-  dill  1','jt  ujidcrsUiud  L]9  cxci'IItoit  materials,  aud 
althotiijVi  c!i-ar  at  nr>^  bccaruc  <-vautw)^fi0iqil0lel/ 
bewiidcml  anil  wrote  nonsense. 
.  TkirJ  Ptriod.  /^'VyUm.— Pfllylmie  diMcribte 
minutely  the  method  pursued  in  raising  the  fimr 
legions,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  were 
levied  yeulx.  two  being  anigDed  to  enob  ooninl. 
It  atttt  be  onemd  dint  •  ngokr  coankr  nnnj 
(Jiutut  eomalarU  Merciiu*)  no  longer  consisted  of 
Roman  legions  only,  but  as  Italy  became  gradually 
st:l>iugatea,  tlir  vanoin  states  luidi  r  tin-  dniiiuuoii 
uf  Rome  were  LumiU  tu  funtish  a  cuuuug'  i>t,  and 
the  number  of  allies  (aocti)  usually  cxcccdt-d  tliat 
of  eiti5trn«.  Th«>y  werv,  however,  k«>p!  pi' r' i  cily 
diitiiiL-t,  l.ioth  ill  tb<--  cutuji  and  in  the  kittle  f'l'lj. 

1.  Alter  the  election  of  consuls  was  concluded, 
the  first  step  was  to  ckeeee  the  twenty -four  chief 
officers  of  the  legions,  mnnd  tr^nuii  miiUmm,  and 
by  the  Greek  writers  X'^'^^'X'*-  Of  these,  fimr* 
teen  were  selected  from  persons  who  had  served 
five  campaigns  of  one  year  (attmtta  itipendia,  iriatp* 
wimn  rrpoTd'ai)  and  were  tenned  jiMioivs  (ol  ini- 
rtptt  r&¥  x>Aicfpx«M')<  remaining  ten  (fniortM, 
rfn<r€irTtpoi)^  fnm  those  who  had  Mncd  for  tea 
camjiiipis.  The  manner  cf  their  eliittiuii  will  bo 
(  xjilainod  t)clo»-,  whi  n  we  treat  more  partioihiij 
of  the  legionary  ottieers.    (Polyb.  vL  19.) 

'2.  Ail  Roman  citiiens  whose  fortune  was  not 
nti-d  under  4000  aaiee  were  eligible  for  military 
M-rvice  from  the  ago  of  manhood  up  to  their  forty- 
sixth  year,  and  cotild  bo  required  to  serve  for 
twenty  years  if  in  the  in&ntry,  and  for  ten  yoon^ 
if  indiecKnlij.  Tboie  wme  fortune  wm  Mow 
die  nbore  tom  wen  neerred  ftr  naTiI  ecrvic*!, 
except  in  any  case  of  great  necessity,  when  \]\i  y 
also  might  be  called  upon  to  servo  for  tbc  regular 
[K  rliwl  in  the  iiifantr}'. 

Ttie  con^iilx  havin;;  nindi' prndamation  of  a  day 
U[")ii  wliitii  a)I  licmian  ti'.i/.eiis  clij.'ililc  for  service 
miist  assemble  in  the  Capitol,  nnd  these  bein^  in 
attendance  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  nrcaonce  u( 

the  oooiali,  Uw  tribanee  w<f»  ditidea  into  fo« 
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•NtioM,  according  to  the  order  of  their  election, 
in  the  foUoirtog  maaocr :  —  The  four  junior  tri- 
liunca  first  «lMl«l,a&d  tile  two  senior  tribunes  first 

rli-ftfil  were  as^i-^ed  to  the  fir.-«t  It'v'toTi,  tlu>  throo 
jiitiion  aiid  the  three  «ciiii>rs  noxt  in  ordiT  to  the 
MOimd  ;  the  four  juniors  nnd  the  two  seniors  next 
in  order  to  the  third,  the  lost  three  juniors  and 
the  Uut  three  seniors  to  the  fourth  legion,  (i'ol^  b. 
n.14.) 

The  trihiinM  bcin?  thu«  distributed  into  four 
parties  of  six,  those  belonging  to  each  legion  seated 
tberaaeirea  apart,  and  the  tribca  were  summaned  in 
sucoossioii  hy  lot  The  trilx;  whojw;  lot  catno  out 
first  being  called  xx^  they  picked  out  from  it  four 
yoBtha  nearir  natebM  m  pMnUe  in  age  and 
form  ;  out  of  these  four,  tlio  triljuncs  of  the  first 
legion  chose  one,  the  tribunes  of  the  second  legion 
one  of  the  remaining  three  ;  the  tribnnes  of  the 
third  legion,  one  of  the  remuning  two.,  and  the  last 
fell  to  the  fourth  legion .  Ujxjh  the  next  triln; 
being  called  up,  the  hr&t  choice  wa«  given  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  second  legion,  the  second  choice  to 
those  of  the  third,  and  the  last  man  foil  to  the  first 
legion.  On  the  next  tribe  he'mg  called  up,  the 
thbonei  of  the  third  legion  had  the  first  choice, 
and  so  on  in  mjccession,  the  object  in  view  l^t-iiig 
that  the  four  legions  should  be  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible,  not  in  the  iranibcreiilf,bot  in  the  quality 
of  the  soMIiTs.  This  prriccM  was  continued  until 
the  ranks  were  complete,  the  regular  number,  ac- 
cordiv  to  Poljbins  in  this  passage,  being  4200, 
but  when  any  dai^gcr  glNtar  ihiB  nntnl  ma  im- 
pendiog,  5000. 

tn  imdent  timet,  the  wtStj  wefs  not  ehoMii 
until  after  the  infantry  levy  was  concluded,  hut 
when  Polyhius  wrote  the  cavalry  were  picked  in 
die  first  pbcc  from  the  list  on  which  they  were 
enrolled  bj  the  censor  according  to  their  fortune, 
and  300  wm  ftpnortieood  to  each  lq;ton.  (Pelyb. 
vi,  20.) 

3.  The  let^  being  completed  (4wtrt\t<r0*lTtis 

rris  Karayfta^^f),  the  tribunes  collected  the  men 
belouging  to  tlieir  respective  legions,  and  making 
one  individiin!  8tand  out  from  the  rest  adminittered 
to  him  an  onth  {f^opKl(<>vfrif)  "  that  he  would  obey 
orders  and  execute  to  the  best  of  tiis  ability  the 
eemnand  of  Ma  ofllcen.**  (Sacnmmimm  a.  Jusju- 
ranrfnm  miHtarr,  Cic.  dr  O/f.  i,  1 1  ;  Li  v.  xxii.  38  ; 
aucmmaUo  tiulUct  adigen  a.  rogare,  Liv.  vii,  1 1  • 
n^wtuuOmm  %.  merammlo  tSoerw,  Fest.  a.  v. ; 
Cacs.  D.  a  \.  23  ;  Liv.  ii.  24,  iv.  53  ;  Ocll.  xvL  4.) 
The  rest  of  the  soldiers  then  came  forward  one  by 
ene^  and  iwore  to  do  what  the  first  had  bound 
himself  to  perform.  They  were  then  dismissed,  a 
day  and  place  having  been  appointed  wh<  re  each 
legion  was  to  assemble  without  arms.  (I'ul^  Ij.  vi. 
21  ;  CaciL  B,  C.  i.  76.)  The  urards  uttered  by 
each  soldier  after  the  first  were  pnikibly  simply 
'*idein  in  me,"  (see  Fesu  ».  t?.  rnirjuruiium^). 

4.  At  the  aamc  time  the  consul  gave  notice  to 
the  magistmtos  of  thofse  tow-ns  in  Italy  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  from  whom  they  desired  to  receive  a 
contingent,  of  the  number  which  each  would  be 
required  to  furnish,  and  of  the  day  and  place  of 
gathering.  The  allied  cities  levied  their  troops 
•nd  admintitered  the  eath  nraeh  in  the  Mune manner 
as  the  Romans,  and  then  sent  them  fort!i  nfcf-r 
appobtinsa  commander  and  a  pay-master  (fif»xo»^« 
ttti /uirMifnip),    [Socit.]  (Polyb.Tl2L) 

5.  The  soldiers  having  again  assembled^  the  men 
belongii^  to  each  legion  wen  aeparated  into  four  i 


divtaioaa ;  and  here,  we  mast  remark  in  pnaainf. 
that  Polybius  has  fallen  into  a  slight  ineotURAciiCT, 
for  while  in  the  passage  quoted  above  lie  fisea  tao 
number  of  the  legion  when  he  vrr«Tite-,  nn*?*-r  nr^i- 
nary  circumstances,  at  4200,  in  deacnLiog  ui^ 
arrangements  which  follow  ho  wapfmm  iK  ta  eoo^ 
fist  of  4000  only  (vi.  21). 

(1)  One  thousand  of  the  youngest  and  poorest 
were  set  apart  to  form  the  Veiiie*  (r|iiin^i|aidij|— ■ 
r^KNT^o^poi),  or  skirmishers  of  the  legion. 

(2)  Twelve  hundred  who  came  next  m  age  («r 
Who  wore  of  theimne  ago  with  tho  pmieJing  hoit 
more  wealthy  —  the  w  ords  of  Polj  biua  are  astYaj 
distinct)  formed  the  HustaH  ('Airrdrot). 

(3)  Twelve  hondnd,  CHHiitiiy  of  than*  b  ifco 
full  vigour  of  muthtod,  ftoDod  tko  rifniif  H 

{nplyKtwtt). 

(4)  Six  hundred,  eofmsting  of  the  oldeot  and 
most  experienced,  formed  the  Triarii  {Tptdmmym 

When  the  numlier  of  /loMiers  in  th**  le-jfrrn  *i. 
ceeded  4U00,  the  fin»t  three  divisions  were  ixtcrrMed 
proportionally,  bat  the  nnber  of  th«  TriaiS  I0> 
mained  alwavs  the  Kime. 

The  equipment  of  these  corps  w»t  as  foUoars:  — 
For  defensive  annour  the  Veliteawon  finwiifaed 
with  a  phiin  head-piece   (^f^  rrpuctpaXalv^. 
sometimes  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  w'oif  (Av- 
iTffar)  m  any  sinnlarnMterial,ai)4  n  strong  cin^v 
buckler  (jxirma  —  wdpfi7j\  three  f«^»t  in  diam-'i.  r. 
Their  offensive  weapons  were  a  aword  (^x<s¥*)v 
and  the  light  javelin  (Jkaita  ^itBkma — ypitr^ot)^ 
the  shaft  of  which  (fiastil4r  —  rh  ^vXoy)  was  gene- 
rally  two  cubits  (fitxTjxf),  that  is,  about  three  feet 
m  length,  and  in  ihickneas  a  fingper^  brendtli  (r^ 
Si  rdx*t  SoirrvAtaMy), about  '7584  of  an  iadl; 
the  iron  point  a  span  in  length  (rh  $c  Kirrpom  vm- 
0a/ua7oy),  ».  e.  about  nine  inch^A,  h.-unmer.-d  uut  $o 
fine  that  it  waaof  ncce^^ity  bent  at  the  first  eas^ 
and  thexelbio  could  not  bo  hailed  bode  by  the 
enemy. 

The  Hastati  wore  a  full  suit  of  de  'enavo  mwrnmi 
(irovovAlaX  consisting  of  shield,  helmet,  bn-a>t- 
plate,  and  greave.  Their  ^teld,  termed  ikiahm 
(di^ps^),  waa  fbnned  of  two  lectanyukr  beovit 

from  four  ff-t  t  to  four  ft*et  three  inches  lon^  bv  :t,9 
and  a  half  feet  brood,  the  one  laid  over  the  otbei^ 
and  united  with  strong  glue  ;  the  ooter  Nifaee  waa 
then  covered  with  coarse  canvas,  and  over  this  a 
calf^s  hide  was  stretched,  and  a  eunature  wm 
given  to  the  whole,  the  eenvexity  being  turned 
outwards.     The  upper  and  under  cd<e  vas 
strengthened  by  an  iron  rim  (<ri8i|povr  aM\vtm\ 
the  former,  that  it  mu^ht  resist  the  dowuwani 
stroke  of  a  sword ;  the  Utter,  that  it  migiit  not  be 
injured  by  resting  upon  the  ground.    In  additioo, 
it  was  still  further  furtUicd  by  an  iron  boas  (mA^ 
)t6yxo%\  which  aenrod  to  raider  it  move  oenne 
a<rainst  blows  from  stoneit,  asjainst  thnist?  fr<im  the 
lung  pikrs  of  the  phabiix,  and,  in  general,  tram  sii 
heavy  misailea    [See  a  figtire  of  the  ScOTVM 
under  that  article.]    f'^-'j--  leg  was  protected  by  l 
greave  (ocrsa  —  wapanirtims)^  and  the  head  l^a 
brame  mlmet  (^lobii — wyasfsiXata  x*A'nt>,  wuh 
a  crest  composed  of  three  scarlet  or  bliick  fe.nthrrs 
standing  erect  to  the  height  of  about  e>ghtceo 
inchea,  ao  that  fhe  catqiM  added  greatly  to  the 
apj)arent  stature  and   imposing  c.irriace  of  the 
soldier.   The  greater  number  of  the  Hasuti  wo* 
in  fiont  of  their  breast  a  brass  plate  nine  bAm 
square,  which  was  called  the  Heart-fnterver  (xop* 
Sio^Aa{)  ;  but  tbnee  whoee  factnae  iigcmtoi 
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MCfl  had  complete  ruirtuscs  of  cbain- 
tmoor  (foricas  —  iXfcriSx-rouy  da'p*>jjtaj). 

The  •firDtiv«  ireapooa  of  the  Hastati  Gonstfttcd 
if  •  avwl  mi  Imtt  jaTdin.  The  •'wnti^  wbich 
*2i  girded  on  thi  n'sht  *idc,  hud  a  strong  stmight 
yade,  doaUe^gcd,  and  shaip-pointed,  beiiu  thai 
ulcdUed  hetii  for  entting  ana  thnudi^.  It  wm 
otllrd  a  ';ciiii>.h  »'.vord  ( fiix'^'P**  'I^'jP'f^X  in  con- 
tndktiactwo  to  the  Uaulish  sword,  which  was  a 
nttHf  tvord  only.  Each  man  carried  m  Itis 
bnd  two  of  those  heavy  missiles,  called  pita  by 
:he  Latins,  vcmtl  by  the  Qreeki,  which  may  be 
rwJed  as  the  characteristic  weapon  of  ilic  llosaaji 
L-iiBtrr.  The  shaft  of  these  was  in  etcry  case 
fr>ar  iir.il  a  half  fc- 1  (thn-c  culnts)  long,  and  the 
btied  .rrr  head  was  of  the  same  length,  but  this 
tilni:>^ii  haii  way  down  the  shaft  to  which  it 
T  attich^-d  'Aith  rxtrtme  mre  (Polyb.  vl.  23\  so 
vui  -Jlc  wbulc  length  of  the  weapon  was  about 
I  I  fnt  nine  mehia.  The  shaft  varied  both  in 
i«ra  Bsd  thickness — in  fonn  it  wns  sometimes 
ijuodnoi,  sometimes  quadrangular  —  in  the 
bmest,  tiie  diatocter  of  the  cylinder  «r  the 
fcncadth  acrois  one  nf  ■Tic  flat  >■.<]■  s  'a.is  jlwmt  three 
iad«  (»«Aai«rTi«iar  ixo»fri . ,  .  r^r  iidfurpow). 

The  equipment  of  Uie  Prindpet  nd  the  Trinrii 
*M  in  cTery  r  -^pect  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Baitsti,  except  that  the  latter  carried  pikes  {kartae 
— Id(»r«)  Instead  of  piia.  (Polyb.  vL  21,  22, 
^  For  more  minnte  iulbwartion  with  regard  to 
^  different  ports  of  the  eqnipmfTit,  conisult  0  AtE  a, 
MisTA,  LoRicA,  Scirruit,  Parma,  &c) 
.  We  ray  remark,  n  pojuing,  that  in  addition  to 
iia  arwwr  and  weapons  the  legionarr,  when  in 
EanitEg  Older,  nsually  carried  proTisions  for  a 
rortajgin  at  least,  and  three  or  fbtir  ttakea,  nsed  in 
f'mirfjj  the  jd'.sade  of  the  camp.  Vp^Hp-  various 
M  cnnmeration  of  which  will  be  found  in 
i'fjktt.  {B.j.m.B.%  5.)  TbeRMMmwritm 

fr'^^flently  allode  v^ith  jiride  to  the  jKiwera  of  cn- 
rta«n«  exhibited  by  their  countrymen  in  sup- 
r^Djf  with  Mw  wnok  overwhdming  loads  ;  and 
Polyl.ns  draws  a  contrast  between  the  Italian 
»4  the  Greek  soldier  La  this  respect  little  faroiir- 
to  the  energy  of  the  latter.    (See  Cic  TusniL 
11.  IS,  which  is  the  loem  danicus;  Polybt  xviiL 
U         Veget.  i.  1  .*)  ;  from  Lir.  Epit.  Uu.  it 
that  Scipio  tmiited  his  men  to  carry  food 
thirty  days,  and  mifm  atdm  andi— doable 
w»»«al  Wd.'n.) 

^  Tke  Ills  tali,  Principes,  and  Triarii  were  each 
wrided  into  ten  companiea  called  Afumj.u/i,  to 
•"'A  Polybius  gives,  as  erjuivalents,  the  three 
TrfyJa,  ntipoj  tnifiaia.    The  Velitet  were 
ditided  into  companiea,  bat  «er»  diitribvted 
^'^^alk  amonc  the  Hastati,  PrincijK'R,  nnd  Triarii. 
_  '-.  frfore  the  diriaion  of  the  three  classes  into 
appointed  inftrior  to  the 
wbmnt.  Thirty  men  were  chosen  by  in-  rit,  ten 
^  the  Uastati,  Wa  from  the  Principes,  and  ten 
^  <be  THtfii ;  and  this  firat  choiee  being  cem> 
?<ted,  thirty  more  in  like  manner.    These  sixty 
si  whom  twenty  were  assigned  to  each  of 
J"*"**  chuses,  and  distributed  equally  among 
'■J-  ^anijJcj,  were  named  catturumes,  or  ordinum 
"•dcterei  {Kfrrvp'iosvff,  T£tjtipx'"\        each  of  the 
^7  chose  for  bimiclf  a  lieuteiiaiit  (jojptio)^  who, 
■^■Bf  po»tcd  m  the  rear  of  th«  caupaiy  while  the 
<««ttJon  wao  at  th**  h*^d,  was  named  obpaySi 
U a  fiytrfsTtor)  by  the  Greeks,  so  that  in  each 
^'V'  ihtsK  vm  toFO  cmiliiiiiiBi  md  two 
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I  tiones.    Farther,  the  centurions  selected  out  of 

each  maniple  two  of  the  bravcgt  and  most  •  r  ris 
men  as  standard  bmera  {vexiUariif  tumj/eri^  <ri^ 
futu^Spot).  The  foit  efeeted  centonon  of  the 
whole  had  a  sesit  in  the  military  council  (auyfSp'tou 
Koufwitu),  and  in  each  maniple  the  first  chosen 
eemmanded  the  r^ht  diriaian  of  the  maniplei,  and 
the  other  the  left.  Each  of  these  subdivisioDa  cf 
the  maniple  was  called,  as  we  shall  see  herenfter, 
omAmia,  but  it  is  not  specifically  noticed  here  by 
Polybius.    (Polyb.  vi.  24.) 

8.  The  coralry  were  divided  into  ten  trnope 
(turmae^  f'^ai),  and  out  of  each  of  these  three  of> 
ficera  were  chosen,  named  tUcnriones  {lKipx^% 
who  iianic<l  three  lictitrnants  {(tj<(iijiuy,  rivp:fyol\ 
In  eaih  troop  the  decririo  fir»t  chosen  couiniauded 
the  whole  troop,  and  failing  him,  the  eeeond. 

The  equipment  of  the  cavaliy  wns  originally 
adapted  solely  to  secure  great  ease  and  rapidity  oif 
movement.  Henee  they  wore  m  bivastplaU',  hot 
werr  rlnri  in  a  singh'  gnrroent  girded  tij^ht  round 
their  bodies  ;  their  shields  were  formed  sim^ily  of 
an  ozis  hide,  were  incnpnUe  of  witbitnnding  % 
stniriL^  Miv.v,  ni\A  wrrc  readily  damaged  by  wet  ; 
tbcir  lancet  (Sdixtra)  wen  to  light  and  the  shofi 
■o  thin,  diat  th^  iribcaled  fimn  we  action  of  the 
horse  ;  could  not  be  directed  to  their  object  with  a 
steady  aim,  and  wore  constantly  snapped  in  a 
charge  merely  by  the  rapid  motion.  Morcorer, 
not  being  furnished  with  a  point  at  both  ends, 
they  served  for  one  thrn.st  only,  by  whicli  lliey 
weru  broken,  and  then  bccuinc  useiesa.  In  the 
time  of  Polybinai,  however,  they  had  adopted  the 
Greek  equipment,  —  a  breast  [•late,  a  soH<l  buckler, 
and  a  strong  spear,  &shi<Hied  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  end  by  which  it  was  hdd  was  to  for  pointed 
as  to  he  nvr\i!,il)le  in  casp  of  necessit}'. 

After  the  soldwrt  had  been  thus  divided  and 
oAeered,  the  triboaea  having  given  the  diflfemit 
classes  instnictions  with  regard  to  the  armji  which 
they  were  to  provide,  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes,  having  first  bound  them  by  an  entfa  to  ao- 
serable  Again  on  a  day  and  in  a  jdace  fixed  by  the 
consul.  Then  and  there  accordingly  they  did  a«> 
seroble,  no  excuse  finr  abtenee  being  admitted  ex- 
cept tnofiiaUia  aemai^  or  the  appeonnee  of  evil 

omens. 

10.  The  iofimtry  furaishcd  by  the  toeii  was  for 
the  most  part  equal  in  number  to  the  Remfln  le- 
gions, the  cavalry  twice  or  thrice  ns  ntimerouB,  and 
the  whole  were  divided  eqtully  between  the  two 
consuhir  armies.  Bndi  consul  named  twelve  an- 
perior  officer?,  who  wiTP  tmiied  Pnirfitii  ffociortim 
(T^^rroi),  and  corresponded  to  the  legionary 
tribunea,  A  telection  was  then  made  of  the  best 
rn  'n,  to  the  extent  of  on  "  fl>h  of  the  infantry  and 
one  third  of  the  cavalry  ;  these  were  formed  into  a 
separate  corps  imder  the  name  of  eHtvionlsaarvs 
and  on  the  march  and  in  the  camp  f  r  - always 
near  the  person  of  the  consul.  The  remainder 
were  diTided  into  two  eqnal  portiona,  and  were 
styled  respectively  the  Dexierd  Ahi  and  the  Sinistm 
A  fa  ( KoKoOffi  rhuip  d«{iir  S*  tikhfVftw  ircpas). 
[Ala.] 

It  will  be  obserred  that  we  have  implied  a  doubt 
with  regard  to  thft  nnmher  of  cavalry  furnished  liy 
the  allies.  Polybius  (iii.  107),  when  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  Roman  forces  before  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  after  stating  that  the  lepion  under  or- 
dinal drcumstances  consisted  of  4Ui}0  infantry 
and  200  csraliy,  baft  that  m  caieaiBftaneei  «f  po* 
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culiar  difllrnhy  aiul  daiificr  it  waa  nojamontcJ  to 
6UU0  iniiuitry  And  300  cavalry,  adds  dutinciiy 
tint  tbe  alliet  supplied  m  force  m  in&ntry  equal  to 
that  of  the  legion,  and  generally  thrice  as  many 
cavalry  (riir  84  wtiti^x*"'*  /^'^  '^^'^  it*Cmv 
w\^0os  vdlpMvr  WMMTi  TMT  *!Pk»||MUKo«f  vrpwro- 

Whi  ii  trniting  more  formally  of  the  ianH>  snl'jcct 
(vi.  he  rtpcats  tbe  above  obtcn-ation  in  ueaily 
tiM  MUM  word*,  but  when  he  omie  to  rh  9k  rmy 
linrK^v  rpivKduTiov,  mnny  of  tlii^  MSS.  present 
SivXcUriar  ;  and  a  little  further  on  (vi.  60)^  in  the 
IMiMg*  wbera  h«  explidiia  ilie  maimer  in  which 
the  tr.M>|is  wiTo  quartoml  in  a  camp,  his  pxprrs- 
•inna,  when  interpreted  according  to  liieir  nauirHl 
meaaing  and  thtir  eoimeetiaa  wha  tbe  preceding 
cl:ui'*f>,  must  ^signify  that  the  total  niinilu  r  <if  tin- 
allied  cavalry  was  double  that  of  the  IConuuia,  and 
not,  ai  tlM  Latin  tnmiiatioii  attaehed  to  the  editioD 
of  Schwcighaeuscr  haa  it,  tluulil-  that  of  tho 
Romans  afier  deducting  one-third  for  the  cxtra- 
ordinarii  equitea.  Livy,  when  referring  to  the 
poaition  of  atfuira  between  the  Romans  and  their 
aliiea  bcf-rc  the  great  Latin  vn%r  of  n.  c.  'MO,  after 
specifying  the  ordinary  strriigtik  of  tlit-  Ruuian 
aniuca,adds  (viii.  ii)  alu  rrim  tantom  vx  Latino 
dcl«"clu  ailji(i<'(  nti  r."'  Wlh-n  n'coiuniiii^r  t!i  -  prc>- 
pamliuiLS  fur  the  canipuign  of  Caooac,  aithuugU  he 
appears  to  alhide  dincUj  to  the  mnativc  of  Pu- 
1  villus  and  to  copy  bia  words,  he  contndicts  liiiii 
directly  with  n^ard  to  tbe  allied  cavalry  (xxii. 
M\  **  eactt  dupiicem  nnnwntm  eqnituai  danot.** 
At  asoiiK'vvluit  l.it  r  pi-riod  (n.  c.  l<">n),  wlieii  fotir 
le^oua  were  raised,  the  socii  were  required  to  con- 
tnbate  15,000  in&ntry  and  1200  cavalry  (xxxviii. 
35),  and  nine  years  atti  rwnrda  the  cnnnuU  wcro 
ordered  to  levy  a  new  army  of  four  legioas  et 
■odttm  Latint  nominia,  qncmtrnt  temper  numerus, 
quindccim  luillia  pedituni  et  octingcnti  equites " 
(xl,  36),  which  (  xartly  corresponds  with  what  we 
read  in  a  foruicr  ihiiplcr  (xK  18).  The  truth 
■eeios  to  be,  that  altlmuvh  the  contingent  which 
ench  st;itt'  w.-us  bound  U>  funii.-Ii,  \v;ls  fixod  by 
treaty,  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  tax  all  the  al- 
lies to  the  full  extent,  and  hence  the  lemte  used 
their  discretion  ns  to  t!ie  precis*^  number  to  be 
Bupplicii,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  proportion  of  cottlederatea  to  Roman 
citizens  boconiiu;;  of  course  pradnaUy  larj^'cr  as 
the  lioiits  of  the  Homan  sway  embraced  a  greater 
Bunfaer  of  dtiea  and  diitricte.  (See  Ltpe.  «fe 
AfUU,  Itom.  ii.  7.) 

i  1.  Ajfmat  01  Littetj/^  March. — The  Extraordinarii 
Pedites  led  the  van  followed  hj  the  i%ht  wing  of 
tlie  infantry  of  tlw  allies  and  the  baegnge  of  these 
two  diviiioitii ;  next  came  one  of  the  Homan  legioua 
whh  ita  baggage  following ;  next  the  other  Roman 
legira  with  ita  own  bag^^^  and  that  of  the  lefl 
wing  of  the  allies,  who  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
ditfercnt  corps  of  cavalry  sometimes  followed  im- 
mediately behind  the  in&ntry  to  which  they  were 
nttaclied,  Bomrtimcs  rode  nrj  the  flanks  of  the 
bea!<t.^  of  burden,  at  once  protecting  them  and  pre- 
venting them  from  straggling.  If  there  was  any 
apprelieiision  of  an  attack  from  behind,  the  only 
change  in  the  above  order  consisted  in  making  the 
Extniordniani  bring  up  the  rear  inatead  of  leading 
the  van.  As  far  as  the  position  of  the  two  legions 
with  regard  to  each  other,  and  also  of  the  two 
wuigs  of  the  allies,  was  concerned,  it  wa*  wider- 
Stood  that  tbe  Iqgioo  and  the  waqg  which  took  the 


lead  npf<n  one  d.ny  shouM  fa'I  b«?h*nd  opnn  tl  o  r.fxt 
day,  in  order  that  each  in  tarn  might  have  Um 
advantage  of  axrivuif  fint  nt  the  wkterii^  pkcfi 
aJid  fres^h  ja»tnn'«.  When  marching  in  opm 
ground  where  an  attack  on  the  flanks  waa  antici- 
pat*Hi,  a  different  disposition  was  sometimes  adopted. 
The  Ilastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii  marched  is 
three  colnmns  jvarallid  tr>  each  othir,  the  It.irr^ce 
of  tlie  fifjt  mauiplcs  look  the  kad,  iJLe  ba^;^a^i;  <A 
the  second  maniples  was  placed  between  the  6ras 
and  second  mani{>les,  and  bo  on  for  the  rx-.-t, 
baggage  in  each  ca«e  pr««ieding  the  mAuipie  to 
which  it  belonged.  If  an  attack  was  made  then 
tiie  soldiers  wheeling  either  to  the  r?,:"ht  or  to  tic 
left,  according  to  circumstances,  and  adrancLug  ai 
the  lame  time  n  few  etape,  hj  this  aimple  awl 
easily  executed  movement  predentrJ  a:  onc-r  a. 
even  front  to  the  Miemy,  the  whole  of  the  ^-ygg^grT 
being  now  in  the  rear. 

(  ii  IK  Hilly,  when  advancing  thn  ii^b  a  co'n.rrj 
in  whicit  It  was  necessary  to  guard  agojust  a  sndd^ 
onset,  the  troops,  insteaid  of  pntceeding  in  a  luose 
straggling  column,  were  kept  together  in  cWe 
com)vact  bodies  ready  to  act  in  any  direction  at  a 
moment's  warning,  and  hence  an  army  under  thae 
circumstances  was  said  (fpnim  qnadnxim  MHadlM. 
(p.  n.  Sail.  Jwt.  105 }  SeiMC.  ^  b»  i  tmi^  Ck. 
PkiL  ii.  42,  V.  7.) 

It  is  to  he  oheerved  that  Poljbhis,  at  tbe  outsH, 
pnunisrs  nn  arronnt  of  the  order  of  niariV.  r-f  t*  e 
encampment,  and  of  the  battle  array  of  the  Homan 
armies  (««p«as,  OTfMroveScfof,  wapardlciv  ;  Af- 
metL,  C 'lA/ni,  ,l(»jVs)  ;  but  that  wLilc  h--  h.vs  re- 
deemed his  pledge  with  regard  to  tbe  two  tormez; 
he  haa  left  the  hut  topic  tmtonched,  un)e««,  indeed, 
it  was  incliideil  in  a  s^vtion  now  l<»t.     It  !:->,  nwire- 
over,  comiiaraiivth-  speakings  a  subject  o£  liaie 
consequence,  for  wnfle  we  koow  diat  a  camp  wna 
always  the  same  ^o  long  as  the  constitution  of  tbe 
army  remained  unchanged,  and  while  the  order  of 
march  was  subject  to  few  modifications,  the  mar- 
shalling of  the  troops  for  an  eqg^^cBwnt  must  have 
varit.'d  matiTi.iIly  in  almost  every  cont^,  d»  j^eod- 
ing  necessarily  hi  a  great  measure  on  ihc  uaiuk  of 
the  ground,  and  on  the  aspect  assumed  by  the  foe. 

Some  dou!)t  exists  witli  reirard  to  tbe  force  of 
the  term  Aifmen  FUatum  as  distinguished  frera 
A'jmem  Quadmtmt,    The  explanatkm  quoted  from 
\  arn,>  by  Servius  (Ad  Virg.Jn,.  xil.  121  ),*^Qr^- 
raittm^  quod  immixtis  etiam  juinentia  iucedit,  at 
uhivia  poMt  ceoddere:  yiihiwwi,  qnod  mm  j»> 
mentis  ineedit.  sed  inter  to  den^mn  e>l,  i;u:->  h  i- 
bus  per  iuiquiora  loca  tramiUatur,"  haa  not  been 
eonaidered  ntiafiMtory,  although  it  ia  diffieolt  to 
understand  how  Varro,  himself  a  soldier,  shoolii 
have  been  iitaccuratc  upon  such  a  point  Whcm 
the  phrase  occurs  in  poetry  as  in  the  passage  in 
Virgil  referred  to  above  (cviuip.  Martial  x.  48 »,  it 
proUibly  denotes  merelj    coiiunna  hriatliiy  a^ih 
spears.*' 

Polybius  being  our  neat  oopkni  and  pure  sonrte 

of  information,  bofin*  pnssin?  on  to  the  fourth 
period,  it  may  be  tituag  lu  cuter  uture  iully  apon 
certain  topics  which  he  has  either  touched  very 
li^'htly  or  passed  over  in  sileiice.  Wo  shall,  tberf- 
fore,  make  a  few  remarks :  —  1.  On  the  kfjitg 
of  soldioi.  2.  On  the  diviaton  of  the  l^iea  as* 
body  into  cohorts,  manipK-i,  aixl  centuries,  of 
which  the  cohort  and  the  century  are  not  oa»ed 
by  Polybiua  in  the  nhove  d«MriptmL  3.  Oo 
diMribntion  of  the  loldien  into  TVM;  Itift^ 
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«i  lie  originaJ  imp  rt  of  ihe%e  tpnns.  4.  On  tho 
(rffiem  of  the  legiua,  tiie  iribimcj,  tha  centuriuiu 
$ai  nbaltcrnA. 

I.  7*^  iVrv  (  Jdedu%  Karaypa4fii)  wa«  tunally 
•M  m  tkK  Capital  (Lir.xzTi.  31)  by  the  coiuuls 

iiL  II);  but  sanictlmes  in  the  Campus  Martius 
iDdijak  riii.  87),  which  wu  bcyoiid  the  juri»- 
dkiiaa  «f  the  tribniM  of  th«  pleba,  who,  in  the 

f.jn.^  a^rei  of  the  commonwealth  e.sfK'cially,  frc- 
ijt&G&tljr  iatcffered  to  prereai  an  «nny  Xrom  being 

According  to  the  principle*  of  tiM  constitation, 
•aae  were  enrolled  in  the  Jejrion,  except  fret-hom 
<UiieB3  \jmgeu»i)  above  lue  age  of  seveiitoen,  and 
wkr  tlit        of  forty -six,  poMeasuv^  the  amount 
•  f  fartnne  ?p«v-itieii  above  (Gell.  x.  28)  ;  but  in 
iix-es  of  peculiar  ditHcuhy,  these  condition*  were 
Mt  imMtgd  «|Mii.   Thai)  is  conacquence  of  the 
ic5tT-*r  rf  rnen  during  the  Rwoiid  Putiic  war,  it 
at  one  ame  ordained,  that  lads  under  acven- 
^  n%lrt  be  adnitted  into  the  nnkii  and  that 
tiw  tiioe  should  be  alld-A  od  to  count  just  a*  if 
tUj  had.  attained  to  the  legal  age  (Li v.  xxt.  5), 
tad  m  Am  atlwr  hand,  vh«i  ilicmioai  exerdons 
"~  n."  i\\.i>\c:  for  the  campaign  against  Perseus,  the 
lexate  decreed  that  no  one  under  fifty  should  be 
ocQMdfrom  enlisting  (Lir.  xlii  33).  Moreover, 
cot  only  were  all  freebom  citizen*  wifthout  dis- 
traction of  fortune  called  out  on  such  occasions,  but 
e«ea  freedmen  were  anaed  (,Liv.  x-  21,  xxiL  11)  ; 
■id  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  eight  thousand 
•b»«s  who  had  declared  themselves  willing  to 
^■^x.  Sat  the  republic,  were  purchased  by  the  state, 
fsnned  into  two  legions,  whll^  under  tha  name 
of  Vtiontt^  displayed  gn  at  braTer7«and  ercntoally 
vcaed  their  freedom  (Lir. xxiL  57)« 

la— enii  qf  mdden  panic  or  when  the  neoet> 
fttT  %n  ptt  5*;ntr  as  to  admit  of  not  a  moment's 
*elay,  all  tonnaliUes  went  dispensed  with,  and 
cvciy  am  capaUe  of  bearing  ana*  waa  fununoncd 
to  join  u  wardlii);  oiT  tiie  threatened  danger,  a 
^tw  mised  under  such  circumstance*  being  termed 
■*«iHioi  at  tKmOtmaimu  Mtreitm  (SMara  mi- 
fiia,  Lir.  m,  4»  idi  17 }  SiiUtaritu  tmrethu,  iiL 
M;  Leguma  tMtariae  tumultus  otuua  tcrifUu^ 
xxxi  2,  xL  26  ;  TumuUtuiruu  excrdtm  raptim 
o^>^fiiL  11 ;  £«aaM*<taNnatoar>» 
i'.  %\. 

\i  ali2CQS  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  a.iil 
liji  did  not  appear  and  anawcr  to  their  r.anu  ii 
«T'  fT-ntn'ii.idously  refiised  to  come  fur  ward,  they 
^a^Siit  De  punished  in  various  ways,  —  by  fine, 
H  iMpffiaaancnt,  by  stripes,  by  oonftseation  of 
twir  pripi-rty,  and  even,  in  rxtremo  cases,  by 
Uing  m\A  as  slare*  (Dtonys.  viiL  (i7  ;  Liv*  viL  4  ; 
Varr.  ap.  OelL  xL  1,  a]k  Non.  9.9.  TmAnommi 
V»L  Max.  vi.  3,  %  i).  At  the  &<imo  time,  causes 
iTiij^ht  be  alleged  which  were  recognised  a*  forming 
>  Icf^tinate  nound  hi  exemption  (voeofio  juita 
Thus,  all  who  had  served  for  the  full 
pciod  of  twenty  years  in  the  iniiuitry  or  ten  in 
•••Iry,  were  relieved  from  further  senice,  al- 
tbooj^^  they  a^ght  atiB  bo  within  the  regular  age  ; 
•■4  so,  in  like  manner,  when  they  were  afflicted  by 
»▼  grievous  lualady,  or  disabled  by  aiiy  personal 
defect,  or  engaged  in  any  sacred  or  civil  offices 
*hifh  required  their  confitint  attendance  ;  but 
tbcN  sod  similar  pleas,  although  sustained  under 
MliiKf  dimuMatinwaa  iiiBht  be  fMidarad  vaid  b j 
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a  decree  ef  the  ecnate    no  \  acationee  valcrent,** 

and  ht>»)ce  in  tho  case  of  a  Gallic  war,  we  read  that 
Aeiuilius  Mamcrcinus,  tht:u  consul,  was  instructed 
'*scnbere  exercitum  sine  ulla  vaeationia  venbt** 
(Liv.  viii.  20),  and  one  of  tlie  measures  ur^jed  by 
Cicero  upon  the  senate  in  the  contest  with  .tVntoniu* 
wa*  **  ddectam  habeii  mblatii  TRc^onibtis** 
(PkUipp.  T.  1 -'I  So,  also,  if  the  soldier,  after 
being  enrolled,  failed  lo  appear  at  the  plam  of 
mneter  appointod  by  the  oonial,  hi*  nbtenee  might 
be  justified  by  various  "  excusationes,"  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Oellius  (xvi.  4),  the  most 
imp<Miant  being  severe  bodily  ailment  {morbut 
sonticus)  ;  the  death  of  a  near  rclati<m  (^Mua  /it- 
miVare)  ;  the  obligation  of  perfornriTJtr  a  stated 
».icritice  [sacrijxcinm  uumvtntarium)^  or  tiume  other 
reliaioii*  impediment. 

While  those  who  had  served  for  the  stipulated 
period  were  entitled  tu  inunuuity  tor  the  future, 
even  although  within  the  legal  age,  and  were  etyied 
Eim-ritt,  so  on  the  other  hand,  It  npii  :ir^  from 
some  passages  in  tho  cLusics,  that  perbous  who  had 
not  oompletra  their  r^galar  tena  within  the  osnal 
limit*,  mii,'ht  be  forced,  if  required,  to  serve  be- 
tween the  age*  of  forty-five  and  fifty  ( Liv.  xxviL 
1 1,  zlil  34  ;  8enee.4fe  im.  VU.  cap.  ult.  ;  (^uiotiL 
ix.  2.  §  05).  Towiirds  the  close  of  the  republic, 
and  under  the  empire,  when  the  legions  became 
permanent,  the  aoldier  who  bad  *enred  his  full 
time  received  a  regular  discharge  (msMo)  together 
with  a  bounty  (pra/mittm)  in  monev  or  an  allot- 
ment of  laud.  The  juri^td  dtaliuguuh  ihrcu  kinds 
of  discharge :  — 1.  Misnio  kone$ta^  granted  for  laq{th 
of  iM-n  icf  '2  M'($.\iu  eaussarici^  in  consequence  of 
bad  hcalili.  3.  A/intia  /(/uoiui/nosa,  when  a  man 
was  drummed  out  for  bad  conduct  (Macer  in  Dig. 
iO.  tit.  16.  8.  13;  Ulpian  in  Dig.  3.  tit  2.  8.2, 
conrn.  liirt  B.A.  &i  i  Suet.  JuL  (iB^  Octav.  24). 
It  neipiently  happened  that  ^mmHi  were  bdneed 
to  continue  in  the  rank^  cither  from  attachment  to 
the  person  of  the  gcncnd  or  from  hope*  of  profit  or 
promotion  (Appian.  B.  CL  ▼.  3),  and  were  then 
called  f^fcniiii,  or  when  thej'  joined  an  army,  in 
consequence  of  a  special  invitation  evocaii  (iya' 
kX^oi,  Dion  Caai.  rr.  34).  Dion  Cassius  state* 
(I.e.)  that  troops  bearing  this  last  denomination  a'ere 
firat  employed  by  Octavianus,  when  he  <-;i!i>-d  out 
(dyfadA.ctf-cy)  the  veterans  of  Julius  Cartxii  to  uid 
him  against  Antonius,  but  we  read  of  them  at  an 
.•^irUer  period.    (Caes.  Ji.  G.  vii.  (Tj,  B.  C.  i.  17, 

.  ft«.)  [EvocATi.]  They  nmst  in  no  way 
Ke  runfounded  with  the  vuluntccrH  mentioned  by 
l'i»Ii  1  l  is  in  Iti-?  descrijitiiui  of  a  Roman  ramp 
{ru/t%  TUiv  itit\oyn}i6¥  arpartwiAiypty  rp  ri^f 
inrixmf  X'^'t\  who  seem  to  have  formed  part  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  personal  suite  nf  the 
generaL  (Corop.  Sallust.  Jtig.  84.)  We  aIuiU 
make  sane  further  remark*  upon  the  Vetenini  and 
the  changes  introduced  by  Augustus  with  r  ;;ir(i 
to  the  term  of  service,  when  we  apeak  of  the 
VeaeUlarii,  who  belong  to  onr  fifth  penod. 

2.  We  next  proceed  to  consider  the  division  ef 
the  legion  into  Cohortet^  Marnqmli^  Cbtten'oe, 
SiffnOj  Ordines,  Contubtmia, 

CUort**.— It  will  be  obscr>'cd  that  Polybiiis 
r:ike8  no  notice  of  the  CoAorty  a  division  of  tho 
ii';{iun  mentiuued  so  often  in  the  Roman  writer*. 
Henee  Salroasius  and  other  distinguished  scholate 
hare  supposed  that  the  culinrt  hud  no  existence 
until  the  time  of  Marius,  and  although  named  by 
Li«7  almoat  inmedbitely  after  the  espalaion  dP 
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titc  lun?s  (u.  11),  and  repeatedly  aftcrwnrdi  (t\ 
xrrii.  1  A,  1 1  )  niay  be  supposed  to  speak  pro- 
leptically.  JJut  in  a  quotation  preserrod  by  A. 
Uellius  (A1  A.  xvL  <)  from  the  tnatistf  De  Re 
AfilHari  of  rinrius,  who  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  Cincitis  Almicntus,  the  annalist  contemporary 
with  Hanniltal,  we  find  the  coborl  not  only  named 
Imt  Bptxitlrally  iltTinctI,  Fh  !,-.iif>ne  tunt  rmturiiir 
tetagtmkkf  manijmli  triginta^  cokf»ie*  decern ;  and 
Polybiof  hhnfelf  nsea  the  Latin  word  im^i* 
twice  ill  Ills  hi^tor}-  of  Soi])"o*s  Sii.iiu>!i  campai{pis 
(xi.  23,  33),  giving  iu  the  baX.  of  these  passages 
•n  explanation  of  the  tenn,  icol  . . .  rpctr 

mrclpat,  tovroVk  voAcTrai  ri  ovvrarfiuL  rwvwt^w 
wapii  'Petfudois  Koiprts  .  .  .  where  it  ninst  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Polybins  nses  the  words  riiy^ 
•"Qfto/o,  and  airtlpa  indifferently,  to  di-imlc  the 
maniple.  On  th«»  nthrr  hand,  the  Inter  (Jrock 
writers  generally  desigiutte  the  manipK-  l  y  AoX"^'. 
and  almost  inrariably  employ  (nrfi'pa  a*  tin*  n  [m-- 
aentatire  v(  i^Jmrs.  Ilonrf  ri'n'«i(l<T4itili'  nuifusidn 
if  apt  to  arise  ;  and  Livy  has  rendered  bis  dc- 
•eription  of  the  order  in  which  Scipio  tnarahalli  <1 
his  army  at  Zaina  uniiifcl1i;:i1ilc  by  tninslating  raj 
tfwf^f  in  the  text  of  Polvbius  by  cokoriet  instead 
«tmmipit/oa  (Lir.  xxt.  ;  Polyb.  <r.  9)  ;  while 
Polylfius  himself  is  gtiilty  of  an  ii)Ci)iisi>t<'iu'y  in 
the  same  chapter  when  be  uses  the  expresAion  reus 
Xwv  ypoa^fxAx*"'  cnrc^poir,  for  the  ypoa^ndxoi 
or  Vclites  were  not  divided  into  iiiaBi|il<a|  at  be 
most  distinctly  states  elsewhere. 

When  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  were  classified 
as  Vclites,  Hartaki,  Principes  and  Triarii,  the  co- 
hort contained  onemani{)Io  of  each  of  the  three  Inttcr 
dcnoniiiiatious,  together  vvith  their  complement  of 
Yelites,  so  tliat  when  the  legion  contained  4000, 
each  n>hort  would  consist  <if  HO  'Jriarii,  I'JO 
]^iucipes,  120  Hostati,  and  iOO  Vclites,  in  all 
400  men. 

The  number  of  cohorts  in  a  !ogion  being  always 
ten  (Cincius,  L  e.  i  Cic.  I'kilip.  iv.  27 ;  the  words 
of  Itidor.  (hig.  ix.  8.  §  47,  are  evid^itly  eerrupt), 
and  the  cohorts  durin^r  the  republic,  beiiif,'  all 
equal  to  each  other,  the  ttrejwth  of  the  cohort 
taripd  Iran  ^e  to  ttma  with  the  etraigdi  of  the 
]^ion,and  thus  at  diflerent  periods  ranged  between 
the  limits  of  300  and  600.  They  were  regularly 
numbered  from  1  to  10,  the  centurion  of  the  first 
century  ef  the  first  maniple  of  the  first  cohort 
was  the  guardian  of  th  '  catjie,  and  hence  the  first 
cohort  seems  always  to  hare  been  regarded  as 
nperior  in  dignity  to  the  reat  (Caeik  B.  C.  iii.  64, 
Cic.  nri  Aft.  V.  CO.)  From  some  eirpresslons  in  the 
doscription  given  by  Caesar  of  the  battle  of  Pbar- 
aaln,  it  has  been  infemd  that  even  then  the  first 
cohorts  in  the  legions  were  morn  nnnifntms  than 
the  rest ;  and  this  was  certainly  the  case  under  the 
empire,  when  they  were  termed  eoAortevanlfsiifMia, 
and  ci>ntained  twice  as  many  soldiers  as  tlieoflicrs. 
Thus  the  legion  described  by  Hy^nus  amounted 
to  men,  dirided  into  ten  cohorte ;  and  of 

these,  the  first,  which  bad  the  cliar;;e  of  the  eagle, 
consisted  of  AGO  men,  while  tho  remaining  nine 
had  480  each. 

The  nord  cohort  lasted  as  long  as  the  word  le- 
gion, and  eren  longer,  for  not  only  docs  Ammianus 
{x%\.  18,  «x5ii.  5)  speak  of  centuries  and  cohorts 
in  til  .  anny  i)f  Julian,  but  oohon^  as  a  military 
term,  is  met  with  in  authors  after  Justinian.  But 
although  colortaff  is  found  occasionally  in  the  wri- 
tan  of  the  later  empire,  thej  for  the  moat  part 


prefer  the  somewhat  vague  terra  mumrri^  wfcicb 
appears  in  Tacitus  and  Suetoni'u,  and  pCT^p* 
even  in  Cicero  (ad  Fam,  xi  1 0,  xii.  1 3).  ymmen 
seems  to  have  signified  strictly  ihm  roaster  r^H, 
whence  the  jph rases  rrfi  m-  in  nnmerof,  'Iisfr:Z'^-m 
m  Rumeros  ^I'hii.  JJ/>.  iiL  U,  x.  JU,  31),  aud  lLos 
serrcd  to  denote  any  body  of  legionarica.  In  tht 
j  I)it,n'!it  and  tho  t^o  Codes  it  is  n**-*!  ponirtin^es  be 
a  century,  sometimes  fur  a  cohort ;  by  SHtetontes 
(FeqsM  ff>  far  a  detadunoit  irieet«d  fieai  three 
difTerc'Ut  letjittns.  Nor  ij  it  ahsobitcly  ro^tnotv  '^  t 
legionaries,  for  wc  read  in  inscriptions  ol  .Vmow 
BritimmM  (OreH  1637),  Nmmeri  ■  Rifmmlmmm 
(Onit  dxxviii.  ;  Orell.  l^-IlO),  whilo  Amxnianci 
aj^ies  it  to  cavalry  as  weU  as  infantry,  and  t> 
auxiliaries  as  well  as  legionaries  (xxiiL  2).  la 
like  manner  the  later  Greeks  intruMduced 
nr  roviitpol  for  eohort'^s,  tho  former  being'  the  ex- 
planation given  by  fet.  Chrj-sostom  in  bis  exposittca 
of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Acta  far  ilte  wnrd 
iTfrt'ipas,  while  Soldai  inkapnila  «v«^pas  hj 

Whenever  Cohort  occurs  in  the  La^  ftiweiar  ii 

connection  with  the  h^ion,  it  always  .sIcT-i^irs  a 
^>ecific  division  of  the  legion  ;  but  it  is  rerj  fre» 
quentty  fcnnd.  In  the  ^«ml  aenae  of  BisWisiiw.  te 
denote  tPKips  altoijrthiT  distinct  fmm  the  l-v^  -"« 
Thiu  in  Livj  (iv.  39)  it  is  aj^tlicd  to  a  boiir  sf 
diMBounted  cavalry,  to  the  mta  of  the  a^e 
(alaritui  eohortr*,  x.  40,  41  ;  roh«r$  P'e/i^mj^  ttv. 
1 4  ;  eoAortem  Afartontvt,  xxxiiL  36,  &.C. ),  to  th<* 
troops  of  an  enemy  (rii.  7,  x.  40,  xxx.  36),  with 
various  other  modifications  ;  and  wc  shall  bo  called 
upon  to  speak  under  onr  fifth  period  of  f  J.-,.'*.* 

and  several  othcr«i. 

Afdtiijtu/ns. — The  oriinnal  nicniilng  oftbls  w<  '  ?, 
which  is  clearly  derived  from  muMos^  wa&  a  itami- 
/ml  or  wup  tfiaf,  ^ttam^fint^  or  the  lihe^  and  thh, 
arcordini?  to  Roman  tradition,  afRxed  to  the  i-rd  «^ 
a  pole,  formed  the  primitiTo  militaiy  ataadard  in 
the  days  of  Romidaa  — 

Pertica  suspcnsoa  portabat  1onf(a  manrploi 
Undo  naiupbina  iwi^lwi-  tniha  fc»bA 

(Ovid.  F(i!-i.  iii.  117;  compare  Plut.  Rmn.  8). 
Hence  it  was  applied  to  a  body  vX  aoldiers  serting 
under  the  same  ensign  (see  Vam  Z.^  v.  8,  vL  ^\ 
who  connects  it  in  uiaseoM  directly  with  asaaaa)? 
when  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  phalanx  was  ir^ 
solved  into  small  companies  marshalled  m  bf«<m 
order,  these  were  tenned  wnuttptili,  and  down  ta  a 
very  late  periinl  the  common  soldiers  of  the  l-v'^-.^n 
were  designated  as  jnon^wi/amr  or  mnmpuhrti, 
terma  eqwvalcnt  ta  gemfmU  mHitef,  ^  wheat 
this  momentous  innovation  the  tart'ci  if  a 

Roman  army  was  first  introduced,  it  is  impossible 
to  detemnne  with  certainty ;  bot  ftvm  the  lemufc 

of  liivy  (viii.  8\  tliat  a  rhanu'e  in  the  eqHi|  ui.  rt 
of  the  b^vy-amied  soldiciy  took  place  at  the 
period  when  they  began  to  tvceiTe  pay,  compared 
with  the  words  of  Plutarch  {CamUL  40),  we  tnay 
conjecture  that  the  revolution  was  brought  nhoik 
in  |>art  at  least  by  the  greatest  general  of  whom 
the  infant  republic  could  boast  —  Camillas. 

When  the  phalant  vt^  first  brolion  w:  ,  it  »p- 
peiiTS  (Liv.  viii.  11}  that  each  of  the  thrcu  tiaasr* 
of  Haelati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  contained  fil^ 
teen  maniples  ;  but  before  the  second  Punic  'rar 
(see  Cincius,  as  quoted  by  OclL  above)  the  niuo- 
ber  ef  manijitaB  in  eaeh  of  thcae  daain  vas  le- 
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AnJ  l»  In,  M  ilirted  hj  Pohbiot.   Hoiee  il 

nnj  to  calculate  the  numY)er  of  soldiers  in  each 
tmiL^lt,  sccordiog  to  the  rttrving  numbers  in  the 
kg-m,  it  betng  alwars  bonte  in  mind  that  the 
Tiiri  mPKT  exceeded  600,  and  that  the  Velitet 
Mtrt  Bflt  divid'nl  into  nianiplos,  hut  distributed 
ijjullj  lumus}  :he  heaTv -armed  cc'inpauics. 

Sum  vhters,  eapecially  Le  Bean,  in  his  M^- 
Q-irrt"  00  the*  Legion,  maintain  that,  after  the 
distineiiaos  between  the  liastatj.  Principal  ftud 
Tmm  wen  abolbbed,  and  the  l^ien  wat  roue- 
i^iL\ri  in  ctiJi  'ii*,  l!i<?  divi.*ion  into  nianiples  wiis 
m  iNftr  pfsctised,  and  that  the  term  maniptUiu 
■St  M  M  tkne  be  nidmtaod  to  iadkate 
1  «BaU  :i  lu  brr  <'f  men  indefinitely,  or  a  mass  of 
tta  foUien  <iaftrtcrcd  in  the  same  teat.    No  one, 
imiov  vko reads  without  prejudice  the  words  of 
Cjrar  "  adco  ut  pauds  mutatis  ccntun'onibuii, 
ui-'en  ordiaes,  manipaliqnp  constarent"  {li.C.  'xx. 
Js,  a*ap.  5. 6'.  iL'J5,  vi.  3."}),  and  of  Tacitus, 
"i^Qtntaa  eoncionem  quia  permixta  ^  idebatu^ 
<iicr<kre  in  rrtuv-pulcKs  jubet "  (Ann.  \.  34),  to- 
pir*t  vith  tlif  stiil  moctt  exj^icit  crprcssious  of 
AnuoQi,  *^(ranm  eentnriaa  et  naaipalos  et  co- 
^^rtM  in  cotxkmcm  citnTncahat     (txt.  13.  §  !)), 
rivaled  almost  b  the  same  words  in  two  other 
KHasM  (xTii.  13.  §  2.%  xxiiL  5. 1 15%  can  donbt 
tbt  ibi  wari'ipulus  continued  to  the  ven-  l:u*t  to 
oar  of  the  largn  Kibdivisions  of  the  legion. 
UhI,  the  whole  s^^tnn  of  etassifying  and  naming 
rr,Uir*.<,T>i  v.;-  ,n  which  Lc  Btau  himself  be 
itfivi  H  isBch  labour  and  ingenuity  is  unintelligible 
^  >i7  oAer  nippositioQ.    At  the  siuse  time 
u  L     Vie  denied  tiiat  mampmlut  must  sometimes 
kc^  ukea  in  a  general  sense,  as  when  Tacittu  gives 
to  awe  to  the  detachment  of  sixty  men,  sent 
fij'jj  Am\if  Neio,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  Plautus 
te4e»tii.   (Ann.  x'n.  oH,  50.)    As  to  the  identity 
Mmauptiju  and  cotUudemium^  no  doubt  Ve^etius 
^uia  \(TT  diAtiuedy  Uiat  the  centuries  were  divided 
aitfl  "rv'ifi^rn/j,  and  adds  **  coiitul)emium  autem 
EMi^xij  vocabeiur,"  but  an  assertion  proceeding 
^  wtli  a  niite  It  aa  worthleM  aa  the  et}>mology 
'i'^^kh  it  I,  f„:iow»>il  up. 

—  i     dislhbutioa  of  soldiers  into 
^^T"  ■■•tht  regarded  aaeoeval  with  the  origin 
«  luiiie.  Plutarch,  as  noticed  above,  speaks  of 
^        W  by  Romnliu  against  Amultus  as 
■^Wrfeeatnies ;  and  from  the  close  connections 
i*tw«n  the  centuries  of  Serrioa  Tnliiaa,  and  the 
'C^tfiltaoo  of  the  nillitart-  force,  we  cannot  hcsi- 
•••tebeficTe  that  the  tcrai  was  communicated  to 
«f  nriVi .  f  thi.  piiahmx-    For  a  long  period  after 
*^«»l>li*hti..  nt  of  the  rnanfr  tilrir  constitution,  the 
"I*  «6Mjinaed  inTariabiy  fcixty  centuries,  and 
""fl  L'ter  the  introduction  of  the  cnlara  miUiima, 
evidence  to  prove  that  any 
pUce  in  this  respect  except  we  choose 
•JjJ**  iweaienli  of  Vegethw. 
A^**"'  ~~  Thf  To  i*  much  doubt  with  PL'^rard  to 
« import  ttf  the  word  t^itm,  when  used  to  denote 
V»«wn  of  the  ^on,  in  snch  phrases  as  sAjwt  unnu 
^  J'-rrr  ^rrtjoMjami  (Ut.  JBT.  23)  ;  and  poatero 
it'""''*^ "^f**  "'iiiiif'***  ....  pcrrfit  irr  n4  urfmn. 
V«.ttsSL  1.)   The  question  'i«,  whether  in 
^  fosMgea  we  are  to  understand  that  a  mnniple 
lilmii^  **  ^  ccnttiry.    On  tlie  one  hand,  it  is 
™™™**      after  the  legion  was  inarshulkd  Ly 
^  •"^s  -l  it  cctitary  had  ita  own  itandard,  and 
•ai^u  t?ie  p  vrlifT  apies  arc  concerned,  Pul\  - 
^^P^^^y  telis  us  that  there  were  two  standard- 
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bearers  {Mpa\  aiifuuo^ptm)  in  caeb  numiplt 

(see  also  Liv.  viiL  8).  On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
the  names  given  by  Polybius  to  the  maniple  is 
(rq/icua,  which  seems  to  correi^Kmd  exactly  with 
sufnuin,  and  Varro  in  hii  ^tloMaiyof  mifitaiy  tenna, 
MattifmloM  cxercitus  mmimas  niniiim  quae  ununi 
sequuntur  signum,**  to  which  we  uuiy  add  Liv.  xzvii. 

14..,    ni  C.  Dccimius  Flaroa  signo  adrcpto 

primi  hastati,  manipuhnn  eiuj^  sijri-.i  m>  sequi  jus- 
sisset,**  and  aa  to  the  ^y^pas  cnj/xaw^pous,  although 
there  were  two  itandaid-hearen,  it  diiee  not  fellow 
that  there  W(  re  two  standards. 

Ordo  generally  signilies  a  century,  and  ordmum 
dmehr  it  synonjmooa  widi  emUmrio^  and  dneera 
konestam  ordincm  moons  to  be  one  of  the  princijial 
centurions  in  a  legion.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
celebrated  chapter  in  Livy  (viiL  8.),  discussed 
above,  ordo  tmdoubt^Iy  denotes  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal maniples,  and  when  we  read  in  book  xlii.  .'J4. 
"  Mihi  T.  Quinctius  Fhunininus  decujimra  ordineui 
hastatum  adsignavit,"  the  speaker  seems  to  declue 
that  h  h  .d  Iveen  raised  fmm  the  ranks  to  the  post 
of  a  centunun  in  the  10th  maniple  of  the  Hastati. 
These  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  exceptions. 

C uniufirruhiin.  —  This  was  the  namp  given  under 
the  empire  to  the  body  of  soldiers  who  were  quar- 
tered together  in  the  eaoie  tent ;  the  caplidn  of  the 

moss,  dtraitus  or  decario^  is  called  by  Vegetius 
caput  cufUuhenUi,  and  Ammianus  designates  the 
met^nates  by  the  word  Miaeui'/N^afa^ 

3.  H<uiati^Principe4^  Triarii,  Pihmi^  Ant^lani^ 
AtUtnyttani^  Princijna,  —  No  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  the  Hastati  were  so  called,  from 
having  been  armed  with  a  hcuta  (Hastati  didi 
qtii  primi  hastt'it  pui/nttl^mt,  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  .*?!)),  the 
Primcipet  from  having  occupied  the  front  line  (the 
e^lBology  of  Vorro, /.  r.  is  here  n  t  t ;  >  i  ii  t.  Prim- 
CIPKA  qui  a  ftrincijno  gladiis),  the  Truirii^  other* 
wise  named  iVunt,  from  having  been  ranged  be- 
hind  the  first  two  Imea  as  a  hody  of  reienre  and 
armed  with  the  pilum  (Ptr.A.vr,  qui  pilis .  . . 
Piltmi  Triarii  quomudicti  tptod  in  acie  terUooniia0 
I  ifiMieii  ttJuAMoaKoatAatdiit  i  ouod  hi  mAndAiH^ 
uh  <o  safaiiiiaat  rfirtiw,  •  yie  nuUitt^ 

Varr.  Uc. ;  comp.  Liv.  viii.  8),  while  the  first  two 
lines  were  termed  collectively  AnUpHani^  from 
standing  in  front  of  the  PUani.  In  process  of  time, 
it  came  to  pass,  that  these  designations  no  longer 
expressed  the  actual  condition  of  the  troops  to  which 
they  were  attached.  When  Polybius  wrote,  and 
long  before  that  period*  the  Hastati  were  not  armed 
with  hastae^  but  in  common  with  the  Principet  bora 
the  heavy  pUum:  on  the  other  hand,  the  pilani 
earned  iasftie  and  not  ^idb,  while  the  Principe*  were 
not  drawn  up  in  the  front,  but  formed  the  second 
line.  The  origin  of  this  discrepancy  l>ctween  the 
nanea  and  the  objeete  whieh  they  re]iree«tited«  ia 
somewhat  obmure,  l)ut  perhaps  not  iihivtrethcr  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  very  simple  conjecture.  The 
namea  were  first  bestowed  when  the  ReoMUi  array 
was  disciplined  according  to  the  tactics  of  the 
Grecian  phalanx.  At  that  time  the  hastati  wrra 
the  skinnishers  armed  with  a  light  javelin  (the 
hatta  vriHari»\  who  were  thrown  forwanl  in  ad^ 
var.ce  of  the  main  bo^ir,  nr>d  it  i;*  with  n'fen*nce  to 
their  ani  ii-iit  duty  liiai  ivuniua  in  the  eighth  book 

of  hi^  annals  uses  an  expression  no  lo^g^er  appli> 

cable  in  his  day. 

**iiastati  spargunt  hostos,  fit  itsncus  imber.** 
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sot  ExnunTua 

la  eoiroborntion  of  this,  it  will  be  SMit  from  tbc 
celebrated  ckipt<r  in  I, ivy  (viii.  Ft),  which  we 
hare  discussed  at  ieugth  abore,  that  after  the  open 
order  bad  been  eatablished,  «id  tba  BAjority  of 
tbo  brwlali  li;ui  become  hnptiics  (xcM/'if*),  onc-lhird 
of  the  men  in  each  maniple  were  equipped  ai  light 
traofM  **  iimi|Milw  Icvtt  vieenat  luUlea .  >  • .  l6Tca 
anUnii,  f]ui  li.xsliiin  Umtum  tnuv'sVl"'^  porrronL" 
The  PrincipM  were  tho  front  raolu  of  the  phalanx, 
men  in  the  full  vigour  of  thdr  jmn  and  ■trength, 
clad  in  complete  dcfcnaire  amour,  and  hence  dis- 
tinguished by  Livy  (/.  e.)  as  insiguibns  maxime 
armis,**  The  PiUmi  were  in  the  rear  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  as  the  appOMag  ho%X»  approached  each 
other,  before  they  were  rt^nlred  to  gi»-«»  wt  ii;ht 
aii(i  momcntuta  to  tlie  musn,  threw  the  heavy 
pilura  over  the  heads  of  liieir  cbiuradi-s,  la  onlw 
to  htmkf  if  poiaibk^  the  oaatinaitf  ol  tlie  anemy** 
line. 

Ve^vtionmifiannlj  pbcMi  flw  Piindpea  in  front 

(i.  20,  ii.  2,  15,  iii.  14),  and  it  is  only  ni'cc'«snry 
to  read  the  sentences  in  which  they  arc  mentioned, 
to  peroeire  Imw  liopelew  ia  tho  conftiiioii  which 
pervades  his  «ilatotnpnts. 

ilnto«£^;»aju.— While  the  Hastatiaad  PrincipoA, 
takn  tog|etber,  wore  aoiiietimai  tamed  AnltpUtinu 
in  eootfadittinction  to  the  Triarii,  so  the  Ilastati 
alone  were  soroetitncs  termed  AntestpnoHi,  in  con- 
tatdistinction  to  the  Principcs  and  Triarii  taken 
together.  That  the  Antcsignani  were  the  soldiers 
who  fought  in  the  front  ranks,  \s  mfinifest  from 
almost  every  j>assn<;i'  in  which  the  word  is  fuund 
(e.  f.  Lir.  ii.  20,  vii.  IVA )  ;  that  they  were  so  called 
from  hcintr  jdaced  In-fore  tlie  standards,  is  proved 
by  the  description  of  the  confusion  which  prevaiied 
in  the  engagement  at  the  Thiaqrmene  lake,  *  Non 
ilia  (sc.  pn.jmi)  ordinatn  por  principe^,  hastatoaque 
ac  trtarios,  nec  at  pro  stguis  aoteaignani,  post  signa 
alia  pugnaret  adea**  (Lir.  zzii.  5)  •  that  they 
were  not  the  Velites  is  clear  from  the  marshalling 
of  the  troopa  before  Zama,  '^vias  patentee  inter 
aianipiike  anteeignawinia  velitiboa  eeni^eTit 
(Liv.  XXX.  33,  who  here  translates  Polybius)  ; 
that  they  were  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  first 
line  as  distiii^iiahed  from  the  second,  appears  from 
the  narratives  of  the  battlea  againat  the  Latina, 
**caeaos  hastatos  principM«^tii*,  strnjcra  et  ante 
•igna  et  post  signa  fuctani,  trtorios  {Mwtremo  rem 
restitiiiaee  (Liv.  viii.  1 1  againat  titeTnieuis, 
**  eadiint  antfsij,niani,  pt  nc  nndfiit'tr  propitij^a- 
toribus  signa,  hi  ex  secuuda  prima  ncies"  (Liv. 
ix.  39)  ;  and  from  these  two  quotations,  it  b 
further  evident  that  the  iM>sitinn  of  the  "  si.{na  *' 
was  behind  the  hastati  and  before  the  priucipes. 
Tbeee  aN^most  hafe  heen  the  oidlnaijttMidaRle 
of  tho  maniples,  for  we  know  that  the  aquila  was 
in  the  ciutody  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  triarii. 
The  tern  Aidmgmmi  having  beoome  eatahliahed 
as  denoting  the  front  ranks  in  a  line  of  lattle,  was 
retained  in  this  general  sense  bng  after  the  Hastati, 
Principes,  and  Triarii  had  disappeared  (see  Cacs. 
Ii.  C.  i.  43,  iiu  84,  where  they  arc  the  oldest  and 
best  soldiers,  who  now  led  tho  vao.  Craipk  Varro 
ap.  Non.  «.  V.  Amteti^anorum.) 

Another  tHnn  employed  to  denote  the  front 
milks  of  an  amiy  in  battle  nrmy  is  Prinnpin^  and 
in  seiue  luiust  he  can  fiilly  distinguished  from 
the  Priticipiu  or  chi  f  •itn  '  t  iu  thecoinp,  and  from 
Pritu-ifl'i,  vvliiih  in  tlie  latei  writers,  nuch  as  Am- 
niiiiuuA  luid  Vt^getius,  is  eqiiivalcnt  to  priticipaleg 
mUUei  (Uf.  ii.  6«,  iil  aa^  viiL  10  ;  SiMBD.  ap. 
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Non.  aei  mmian;  Sail.  Jm<f.  54  ;  Tw.  ffhL  iL 

43  ;  comp.  Varr.  np.  Gcll.  iil.  4  ;  Tvrtrr?.  ^n.  iv« 
7,  and  note  of  Donatoi ;  i^nec     ^tL  beat,  14>. 

Pott*iffiumi  doee  aol  eeear  is  ai^  aMthar  earfis 
than  Aniniianus  Marc.  llinus  (xviii.  R.  ?  7,  rxl?.  ^. 
$  9),  and  therefore  need  not  be  UioatAted  bcrw  ; 
the  SM^mmm  mOm  ef  MtM  {HkLL  7% 

Hi'vms  to  Ijc  the  some  With  tho  VmiOmrii^  who 
fall  under  our  next  period. 

ProcuLUMx^ 

Light-armed  troopa  {lettM  armaiun)  were, 
from  the  first,  aeioeated  with  the  hopliMa,  bet 
under  different  circumataaoae  and  ^  ■f***nTt  bmh^ 

at  ditfercnt  periods. 

When  the  Haatati  had,  in  a  greatmeanrfs  oeasad 
to  net  as  tirailleur*,  their  plac?  wn.*  aapplied  by 
the Uorarii  (jioRARJI  dtcti  ah  rare, (ftti onmmitittmvi 
MUm  amh^  idto^wo4  «mttrorat  qmam  pfmit,  ITane^ 
r..  L.  vii.  ^  57),whoeeBiethod  of  fi^'htinsj  basbeea 
described  above  (pb  41)5).  The  At»atxi,  as  de> 
ecribed  by  JJtfj  (triu.  B),  worn  iafcrier  in  equip- 
ment to  the  rorarii, aUhouirh  employ etl  in  a  .^-nm^ 
manner,  and  eecm  to  have  been  camp  £oUowexs  ar 
•oraati  ( Aocamoa  ■■■irtnuiww  Qrtb  «mo  eriAT» 
Varro,  i!.e.  and  ap.  Non.  Marcell.  $.  r.  acoe»ti\  and 
hence  the  name  is  given  to  those  also  who  attended 
upon  magistiaica  or  other  officials  Cic  ad 

Fam.  iil  7,  ad  ^A:  1 1.  1 4,  7).   At  a  huer 
[K-riod    tho  ticmtsi   wer?  tnperrntmeraries, 
Mirvud  to  bil  up  miy  vacaucies  wiiich  tK.xurr«-d  la 

the  coone  at  a  cmpajga  (Aoesimi  dieeUaUmt  fd 

iu  Incftm  mortuorum  mifitnm  mfnto  fu6r>^KMlninimr^ 
Kest  «.  v.\  persons  to  whom  Varro  gives  the  naoK 
of  adteriptivi  (quod  aUm  adxriheLsmivr  hmtm^ 
armatis  militibiu  qui  sruxvilf/vnl^  L.  L.  riL  f  S'T)  ; 
and,  according  to  Festus  (p.  1  ed.  Aliiiier^  or- 
OMMar  waa  the  naae  given,  originally,  ta  llw  spfie 
or  lieutenant  of  the  centurion,  a  fact  in  uh'rk 
the  Pscudo-Aaconius,  perhaps,  refers,  whca  he  can 
(in  Kfrr.il  28),  "wleMaMa  aenea  eo(  eedaieei 
{•romottonis  in  militia,  nt  nunc  dicitor  prinoepa, 
comraentaricnsis  aut  comiculariua.  Haec  eaiifc 
aomina  de  Icgionaria  militia  sumpta  snnt.** 

Another  ancient  term  for  li^rht-anned  oddicn 
WTW  Ft'rentnrii^  a  word  found  iu  the  Trfnnmma*  (rf 
Pk'Uus  (ii.  4.  5a),  where  j'eret$iarima  amicms  ssgoi- 
ties  a  friend  nimble  and  pnnapt  to  lend  aMartaneo  ; 
in  Salhu't  iCufi!.  60),  **  Postqnam  eo  Tcntam 
unde  a  Jerentarii$  proelium  commttti  posset  ; "  and 
e^  in  Taeitna  {Amm.  zil  85),  **fennlario»  fiaria- 
que  mileg."  The  term  is  twice  erplain<si  W 
Varro,  who,  in  bis  treatise  De  Viba  PufmL  Hammi, 
after  defiiriag  ^aeaui,  adda  (ap.  Non.  MaitdL 

r.  D'Citrio)^  Koi^detu  eilam  quidani  VLK-iI-.ii.t 
JertHiariot  qui  depugnabont  pugnia  et  lapidihoi, 
hiaannie  qnae  Jivrmtm\  non  qoae  teuaoilwj** 
and,  again  L.  vii.  §  57),  **  Fcremtarivm  a 
ftrendo  ....  aut  quod  frrentarii  equites  hi  died 
qui  ea  modo  babebont  arma  quae  /errtrntmr^  at 
jaculum,**  whence  it  appean  that  henema  ia 
well  as  foot-soldiers  weri*  sometimei!  kroxni  by 
this  appellation.  Jiorarii  and  iMxem*  stuud  to- 
gether in  a  line  quoted  (VatvOb  ^}  ^""i  ^ 
KriVolaria  of  I'lantua. 

Ubt  rorarii  estis?  en  tontb   XJhi  aont  aecoai? 

Ecce !  — 

"  Rorarius  veiox  occura  twice  in  the  fragmeiita 
of  LnciUai ;  aad  even  Sjaunaehii%  ia  oao  ef  Ua 
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#Mm  (vSL  47),  drawB  an  tthatntkm  fnm  thb 
t^^TOBj^taniqiiiMa  Im  MTMhii—  Hlki  B«mrk>s 

TW  Feiaet,  called  •]»  TVaeaUtem,  bccnae 

tii^y  wrre  eniplojcd  od  outpost  duty  when  the 
B«n«ni  were  encamps  before  an  enemy  (Festua, 
M.'f.X  wov  &at  foimed  into  a  corps  at  the  siege  of 
('.-'{rm,  B.  G.  Sllf  M  we  are  informed  by  Liry 
{xxri.  4,  corT>T>.  x^xTiii.  21,  and  Val.  Max.  iu  3 ; 
frwtin.  jv.  7),  who  gives  a  miimtc  deecription  of 
tbe  ciicuuMtoneea  which  led  to  tbeb  inslitntion, 
•wd  r,f  the  nnnner  in  wliieh  thev  were  amred. 
I',  is  true  tiiai  the  historian  uses  the  term  Velitet 
I  be  epoch  in  question  (eg.  zzL  5d,  xxiv. 
^-4^  ;  art!   pii!yliin»,  in  like  niauner,  speak*  of 
y^^fui-X&i^  from  the  time  of  the  first  Pumc  war ; 
W  iktm  erpresdooa  naat  be  mtdentood  te  {»> 
•iunv  th'--  lii;ht  aniifd  tro;>pH  as  thcv  thon  rxislcd, 
sci  which,  after  th«  name  Horarii  feU  into  disuse, 
wwe  atjled  JaeahhrtM  or  w^BiramrrBl.  We 
tiiHit  not  crmdade  from  the  narrative  of  Liry,  that 
m  was  castomary  for  the  Velitcs  to  mount  behind 
tike  ea^aby  ;  on  the  contnuy,  the  above  passage  is, 
ftrrbapt,  the  only  one  ia  which  they  are  represented 
•J  rT'j;li.y<  <1  in  this  manner,  nithoiiah,  in  later 
titiira,  ii  W  AS  by  no  means  uiicoiuinyu  fur  ligUtr 
■Med  ir'-^<|>:4  to  BUOfile  with  the  horsemen,  to  keep 
tace  with  ih.cm,  and  to  grjpport  ihem  in  their 
operaliw  <.Cac«ar,  B.Cf.  i.  4ti,  viii.  19,  D.C.  iiL 
•4  :  SaH.Jasr.9I). 

T-i-  f  >r>-;'.m  I'ght-amed  tfocft  wiD  be  neCiced 
asder  the  nest  epoch. 

Tut  Ofl'trs  nf  the  Lf<jion. 

Tri/ma, —  The  chief  officers  of  the  legion  were 
fto  7V«fam  JWOSiiten,  tendered  by  the  Oneln 

j[*^tofX^^'    Trilujius  is,  un<iue*t!i)nal)ly,  derived 
brm  trSms;  and,  according  to  Varro  {L.  L. 
I  81),  in  ancient  times  three  were  sent  to  the 
anay,— MM  from  the  Ramnes  ;  one  from  the 
Locere*  ;  one  frcni  the  Tities, —  who  would  then 
^  the  connuandtrs  of  the  original  legion  of  3000. 
Ia  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  numlier  in  each  legion 
s'l  ;        wficii  :iiid  under  v.'hnt  r'rcaTnst.inces 
this  torreate  took  place,  is  unKUdwri.    Two  pas- 
npBf  ftwB  lihry  (rii.  5,  ix.  30),  to  be  more  ]>ar- 
tJcnlnTly  ndvirti'd  to  hcrejiffor,  by  which  Sitronius 
aadcAToved  to  throw  light  upon  the  question, 
a^idt  «f  aa  tnterpietetion  teCally  dHRmnt  from 
tlai  l.i-  JiiM  as.sixiied  to  ihern,  and  tln'v 

kavc  the  nuutcr  altc^ether  in  duuUt.  After  the 
■MihM  riz  WIS  once  ealahlished,  it  does  not 
a  ;i.ir  to  have  varied  for  many  tcti tunes,  nor  do 
we  knuw  what  changes  were  introduced,  in  this 
^-•pwt,  during  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The 
c«»  is  liby  (xlii,  35),  where  four  military  tri- 
hoSM  are  rq>n»«»aited  to  have  been  chosen  firom 
tkvseaste  to  comniaud  t'oiir  legions,  supposing  the 
tnttobeiwllksa,  bnmnifc-'tiy  quite  FjKTi.nl. 

It  mnnf.  be  nndrrstnud  tliat  the  authority  of 
nch  t:it/uxi42  was  not  conhned  to  a  particular  ]»ortioii 
of  the  Itrgiim,  bat  estoided  equally  over  the  %\  hole. 
In  ofdrr,  huT^'cvrr,  to  prevent  cnn(u#ion  and  colli- 
noc,  it  was  the  nractice  (Polyb.  vi.)  for  the 
tiftnes  to  divide  tMnMetves  into  three  leetiamof 
two,  snl^  rafh  jciir  imdf  rtfxik  the  rotiline  functions 
far  two  months  out  of  the  six,  during  which  active 
»l|"rtluei  hi  the  ftcM  mndly  Uttted.  (Conip. 
Lii.il,  41,  "?<x\jiidae  legionis  Fulvius  tnlamus 
ttiiiiaa  teat,  is  incaM6««  mm*  dimisit  Itgioncm.'') 
b  idiitiaB  to  the  dvtict  wfttSM  hj  Ptdybius, 
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and  already  detinled  under  Castra,  and  to  the 

uenonil  superintendence  which  they  nni.st  have 
exercised,  we  perceive  that  they  nominated  the 
eBntorioDi,  and  aMsgned  to  mch  the  company 
which  he  wns  to  command.  They  presided  also  at 
courts-tnartial,  and  had  the  power  «  awuding  the 
highest  punithoKints. 

Up  to  the  year  a.  &  361,  the  tiibaiiee  were 
chosen  by  the  commanders-in-ch'i'f,  tbat  is,  bv  the 
kings  ia  the  first  iii&tmice,  and  at'terwards  by  the 
conrala,  or  a  dtdator,  as  the  case  might  be.  Ia 
th*»  year  above  named  the  peojilo  asviuiR-d  to  theni- 
seif  es  the  right  of  electing  either  the  whole  or  a 
certain  number,  H  is  iaapessible  to  wy  which  (lir. 
viL  5),  but  they  seem  to  have  allowed  inatterR  to 
return  to  a  great  extent  to  their  former  state  until 
B.  c  811,  when  it  was  erdained  that  they  sbedd 
choose  sixteen  for  the  four  legions  (Liv.  ix.  ^lO)  ; 
but  whether  this  mbnwed  a  whole  or  a  part  only, 
is  a  point  upon  which  we  arr  again  left  in  donbt. 
From  this  time  forward,  in  virtue  of  the  rogatiua 
then  passed,  the  people  continued  to  elect  tho 
whole,  or,  at  all  events,  the  greater  number  until 
a  c  207,  when  the  consuls,  Claudius  Nera  and 
Livius  Siilinator,  nppointed  the  tribunes  to  nineteen 
out  of  the  twenty-three  li^ions  of  that  year,  the 
people  taking  to  themselves  the  nomination  to  the 
first  four  only  (Liv.  xxvii.  M).  When  war  was 
declared  against  Pcr&eu^  u.  c.  171,  a  special  act 
was  passed  that  the  military  tribunes  for  that  year 
should  not  he  elect i>d  by  the  votes  of  the  people^ 
but  should  be  nomin^d  by  the  consuls  and 
praetors  (Lit.  sdiL  SI.)  ;  the  same  anangemettt 
probably  was  adopted  the  following  year,  for  it  is 
particularly  mentioned  that  in  the  third  year  of 
the  war  (&&  169),  the  people  named  tlw  mbunee 
of  four  legionis,  which  were  kept  in  reserve  (Liv. 
xliii.  12)  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  fourth  and  last  year 
of  the  w«r  (b.c.  168),  the  senate  resolved  that 
the  tribunes  for  the  eight  legicms  should  be  named 
one  half  hy  the  people  and  one  half  hy  the  consuls, 
Aeniilius  Paulas  U'iiig  allowed  to  select  out  of  the 
whole  body  those  whom  he  considered  best  fitted 
for  serving  in  the  two  legions  which  he  was  about 
to  transport  into  Macedonia.  Polybius  (vL  19) 
refers  incidentally  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
tribunes  were  ch  ■^r'Ti  liv  the  people,  and  some  by 
the  consols,  but  wuiiout  ^pcciiying  the  proportions, 
and  tliii  divisien  of  pan<onage  probably  snbsisted 
so  long  as  the  fbrmg  of  the  constitution  were  main* 
taine^  tat  even  under  Augustus  the  people  n- 
tained  some  power,  nominally  at  least,  in  the 
militar)-  electiuns  ;  but  from  tlie  reign  of  Tilteriiis 
thcso  offices  were  held  to  be  in  the  gili  of  tho 
{'Hnee  exdmiTely.  It  is  dear  Aal  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  republic  the  nomination  of  tribunes, 
not  elected  by  the  people,  was  vested  not  in  the 
consuls  alone  but  in  proconsuls  also,  and  generally 
in  tliose  who  held  the  chief  command  in  an  army, 
'i'hus  Cicero,  when  in  Ciiicia,  ofTered,  at  the  re- 
quest of  IJrutus,  a  tribuneship  to  Scaptius  (Cic,  ad 
Jit.  vi  3)  ;  and  the  orator,  at  another  lime,  gives 
a  hint  to  Caesar,  when  in  Gaul,  that  he  might 
bestow  a  tribuneship,  or  some  such  oihce,  «in  Trc- 
batios  (Cic.  adPam.  vii.  5)  ;  while  Caesar  himself 
found,  to  his  cott,  that  he  had  attended  too  much 
to  the  claims  of  friendship  in  gTBoting  thete  ap- 
pointments. (Caes.  A  47. 1  89.)  Hmmo  tribonca 
elected  by  the  votes  of  th.  ],r  plo  were  termed 
Comi/iafi,  those  chosen  by  the  general  IbifnU  ;  be* 
cause,  says  Festus,  their  privileges  were'fixed  bf 
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m  Inw  of  Riitilitis  Ruftn.  (Liv.  viL  5  ;  Ps.ni'l. 
Akcwi.  in  V<  rr.  Act  L  <tO  ;  Fc»tU«,  «.  V.  Jim^'mit.) 
That  all  uiininc*  were  not  upon  an  equality  i* 
dMT  from  the  exprewifla  of  Lirv  <xli.  il.),  L. 
Alw^  tnlwutt  priiMM)  MiciiiiiJaB  Hg^ooii and, 
finn  the  Conteliao  lut  qnotad  Iw  CiflH*  (/V« 
ClMmt.  64),  wbcfe  the  tnbaiHa  of  tlw  finl  fiwr 
lacioiM  are  eridenlfy  ngpuded  m  Mipiirior  to  otben. 
How  thU  precedence  ww  ragdAted,  whatlter  by 
•riiiiirity,  liy  ihv.  m:<\,-  of  electiw,  or  MHM 
Ollu  r  priiirijile  wc  cmuot  detennine. 

We  havi-  noen  from  Foiybio*  that  no  one  wa« 
dijrilile  til  thp  offic*  of  tribune  who  had  nut  srrvC'd 
for  trn  years  in  thn  infantry  fir  f\y  in  the  cavalry. 
This  rule  admitted  of  exc4.>ptiona,  for  tind  liiat 
the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  was  tribuii<:  <>f  tlu- 
•oidienattbe  bst^  of  Cannae  (Lir.  xzii.  53),  al- 
tlMNf  h  eartdnly  not  liicnty  yean  old  ;  and  Ilor- 
ten«iu«  ro«e  to  tin  aum  nnk  ia  hia  MCQod  cam* 
pnign.  Augustas  iiiKodueal  Mrtam  ngobttiau 
al  together  nc  w.  1 1  d  permtttod  the  wna  of  aenators 
to  wear  the  tunica  Uttu^avia  ai  aoon  as  they  as- 
tth'  manly  powii,  md  to  couinif-ncc  their 
military  can-or  ;w  trilnini-s,  or  aa  cmnmandfr* 
{prof/eiii)  of  c.ivalry  (Suit,  (ktm:  31! ).  Sutli 
lK*r»ons  were  the  Trilnmt  /,(itii-/,irit  (Sjui-toii.  J)<jin. 
10),  whom  we  find  freqm-ntly  ouumeniorated  in 
the  inscription*  of  the  empire  ((Jrelii,  n.  1^  16tia, 
2379,  3113,  31-13,  3441),  and  to  these  we  observe 
allationa  in  liora^  (Sat.  L  9,  iS)^  and  in  Statins 
(iSyr.  r.  1.  97).  We  ind  aJloi,  k  ooe  poMa^^  at 
IcMt, the phtaM  IHhniM  J uQH^daKbu  (SuctfXA. 
10).  We  au  oeartely  •npp'tse  that  raw  Toutha 
entering  the  army  fir  the  timt  tinic  witi-  aitually 
allowed  to  exercise  the  autborily  which  tla-  luiuc 
iin;ili('<i  ;  ni)d  liciice  we  may  conclude  that  in  their 
rnii.'  it  wa«  n  ui«M»  honorary  title.  Hy  the  lafj-r 
i"ni[>rmrs,  triljiine)»hi|m  witc  Ix^itjiAod  without  rc- 
g:iril  t^i  thu  birth  of  the  individual  ;  and,  in  order 
thiU  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  obliging  a 
greater  number  of  applicant*,  tin  poat  waa  fre- 
quently conferred  for  six  montha  oolf.  HtMe,  we 
mdinPli^r(g^  iv.  4.^1V^  lime  lyjipwfrs 

*  Stimtntri  vatum  digitoa  circumligat  awro^  whefO 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  gold  ring  which  fermed 
■le  of  their  insignia. 

Tribunes  were,  from  a  very  early  pericwl,  dinln- 
gni-ihcd  liy  their  dn-ss  from  the  common  soldiirs 
{\.w.  vii.  :i4),  and  their  eqniproents  nnd  nitumii 
in  the  niiddli-  of  the  third  cfiitiiry  may  Ik-  wrti 
from  a  curious  letter  written  by  Valerian,  when  ho 
bestowed  the  conuBand  of  certain  battalioiu  of 
SuMOU  oo  Pnhitt.  (Vopisc  Pmh.  4.)  Under 
4e  empire  thaj  wen  attended  by  a  certain  num- 
ber «f  mppariiorett  vt  cf  ioldim  who  w-alkcd  be- 
Ibtethem  (Lamprid.jfl»5toii52),  by  a  I'iearuu, 
or  aide-de-camp  ( V'opiic;  Amnliam.  7<  10),  and  by 
a  person  termed  Cornicu/ariat  TViAimi  (Val.  Max. 
vi.  1  ;  Krontin.  iii.  i  (  ;  Orclli, /n«<-ri/7/.  /,<i/.  ;u*j,5'), 
who  uas  prohalily  a  sort  of  fuglc-ltian  •«  ho  pave 
certain  ni^'nals  acturding  to  the  ordera  which  tlie 
otticiTs  wi,hcd  to  communicate  —  thus  we  meet 
with  the  Comicularius  of  a  centurion  (V'al.  Alax. 
ri.  I.  I  in,  of  a  pnpnetor  (0(eU.84»6X  and 
othen.  (Orell.  S487,  S522,  aom^  1351,  cotnp. 
efULJhm.  17.) 

mM  OAortitm.— It  hM  been  maiiitaned  bf 
•one  aitm»^«t  in  additioit^Ae  Attahaawrf 

if  wLtBMBBndcdmeoilmt  WekAvenena- 
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»on  to  brileve  that  any  .«iich  trihiinos  existed  CTfi 
su  kte  as  Uadtsaa  ;  for  Hyginns,  in  hia  nuBou 
description  of  a  camp,  and  uf  the  accommodaitof 
required  fur  the  officers,  makes  no  mentiao  of  then- 
It  is  true  that  we  read  iu  Caesar  (Zl.  C.  il  'M\ 
ud  in  FUnj  (JSjtK  iil  9 ;  «a«h  Jm. LM%Sux 
T.  »6)  ef  lribvwi>lH»  cawnaded  aahams 
but  those  in  Cmmt  verc  not  If^^ionary  b«rt  a«ti« 
liary  cohorts,  and  Mch,  in  alt  pr.jljability,  was  At 
cohort  alluded  t'>  by  Pliny. 

Uiidtrr  Aupu»tiiA  and  hi*  6ucce»*>r»  Trdy^nnj  waj 
employed  with  re  fi  ret  ice  to  nuny  nillii-iri  oirctA 
Thus  VelWitis  Paterculus  tells  uj  (li.  101  l^t 
dijcliarijed  the  dutiei  of  'l'rihuii  <$  Ctisirormm,  arJ 
in  in!icrif<tiiiiu  we  meet  with  7n&«aa«  FrOfttmmma 
(On  11.  1133),  TrUMmuaJ^AnmKaKikm  (XML 
3140),  and  many  othen. 

Cenfaricmes.  —  Next  in  nuik  to  the  TrihaHi 
«aa  the  ChatarM,  who,  aa  the  aame  implie%  CMi- 
uandtod  a  century;  and  the  ceatury,  being  loMd 
also  ordo,  the  centurions  were  frequently  designated 
ordinum  duHoret  (heitce,  adim<Tt  orJtme*^  tfifrrt 
ordiitet,  oniims  luiff.'inre,  ^c. },  wonjs  repreaeated 
in  the  Greek  hislnrians  hy  iKarotrrdpxfs  or  ra- 
(i'apx"'i  'ii'd  more  rurely  hy  \oxay6t.  lit 
tunnber  of  ceuluriuHs  ill  a  legion  was  sixtj,  thit 
being  at  all  epochs  the  narober  of  iiiitaiiii 
(DionysL  it.  1 07  ;  T.ic  Ama.  I  Si) 

The  monJ  i^ualities  dcairrd  in  a  centnrioo  era 
described  by  Foijbina  (vL  24),  who  teUs  u  that 
those  regaided  aa  best  adapted  for  the  office  wrre 
persona  Dot  io  aiach  remarkable  Cor  iaaag  vakv 
as  for  calmnMa  and  sagacity  ;  men  aot  tagi  ta 
l«-)^'iii  a  battle  at  all  hazjinl/v.  but  v]v'  wnuld  keep 
their  gmutid  although  overw  helmed  by  a  superior 
force,  and  die  nther  than  quit  their  post.  Tht-ir 
chief  ordinary  duties  were  to  drill  the  soldiers,  to 
in.'ijMXt  tlieir  anH%  clothing,  and  food,  tii  fr.ltcb  the 
execution  of  the  toils  imposed,  to  visit  the  oentiorl\ 
and  to  regidatc  the  condoct  of  their  men,  both  is 
the  cainp  and  in  the  field.    They  sat  as  judgiBi 
also  in  minor  offences,  and  had  the  power  of  ia- 
flictiitg  cofpoia]  panishment,  wheaoe  thdr  M|* 
ofelBce  wat  a  vine  snpUng,  and  that  ettii  k  n» 
qucntlv  u«ed  to  denote  the  office  hselC  (Tac  .(•>. 
L  23 :  'Plin.  ff.  M  xiv.  1  ;  MattiaL  x.  26  ;  cooip. 
.Iiiv.  viii.  -Ji7,  xiv.  191^  tUmpomtitdhiSsU' 

linn.  I/tii/ri'in.  10.) 

According;  to  the  system  de^eriijod  by  P  ■tjbiol, 
the  centiirioriii  wi-re  chosen  according  to  lumt  br  th; 
tribunes  (<'{<A,«{oi'  Totid^X"*"  i^OTLfilt^), luhjvti, 
however,  it  U  eTident,  to  the  ooottol  of  the  coaaais 
(see  LtT.  sUi  Sa»  34)  i  dttriagthe  dediaacl'iheie. 
publie,  U  «««  netariont  that  UM*  pem  1 
an  object  «fiMreenai]rtiaSe(|^MB«efa 

*(^*tn^imtet^li!ri^  tt  ewftrfafy  Ci<^  pro  l^- 
Manil.  13.  Quid  1  etnturiatut  pedum  rnniiim  i  Cir. 
in  Pitom.  36) ;  and  under  the  empire,  the  ^rrairst 
eomiption  prevailed  (Tac.  Hi^t.  i.  jJ,  l  i-  ^-  ; 
I'lm.  EfK  yi.  25),  although  many  la>i^  a.av  l< 
>eeu  oiiiiii  n'fireiiee  to  the  cxde?,  were  pjoJDnl- 
gated  from  time  to  time  to  reiuedy  such  disofdcn. 

The  regular  pay  of  the  centurions  is  coiuidcfrd 
under  another  head  [  Sti  r  k.n'  oi  r  m  ] ;  but,  in  addtboo 
to  this,  their  income  wiu  increased  by  the  nmuey 
whkh  they  rewired  fniiB  the  loldicn  (or  \m\t 
of  abaenNk  czempdon  from  fiitigiunir  or  diayf 
■fatedvlia^  and  ether  indulgences.  This  abase  w 
■abreiHre  af  all  discipline,  probably  anMC  dnrii)| 
diaaatraikb  af  Hia  dTil  «m  aad  jnadadlr  W 
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dHt  OtfcA»  to  Mlisiy  all  par- 

tht  ciTiturioiis  a  fixed  sum  i  ut  of 
|Der  as  a  compeasation  far  these 
asample,  iatlotmpect,  wai 
fcl!  >««v-<i  \v  the  most  worthy  of  bis  saccesson. 
(Tac  HuL  L  46  ;  comp.  L  1 7.)  Even  the  tribunes 
sppear  to  ikaT«  demed  perqnisites,  called  tteU<*- 
tarat^  from  the  latioDs  of  the  Miidicrs,  and  these, 
'hhsnj^h  for  a  tirai'  strictly  priihifiite<i,  wore 
utualJy  rtLisogiiiAeti  a*  lawful.  (i5|)artuut.  //Wr. 
10  ;  Sjjartian.  Petcetm.  Nig.  3  ;  I<amprid.  Alc^. 
vr.  n  :  Cod.  12.  tit.  S&  a.  12  s  Cod.  XJMod.  7. 
uc  4.  iw  28.) 

U  via  W  SMB  fiwa  Pdylmu  thai  of  tlie  two 
ceurirrifni  :n  enxh  man:ple  the  one  first  tljoson 
ts(^  th.^  ucHtitmutd  of  the  rigbt  division  {^i  n*i^ 
lyAtw  aifStls  rrythm  TtS  a^tow  fi4pov%  rrit 
rTtipas\  the  other  of  the  ItfL    Tho  coiitury  to 
ihe  r^bt  waa  considered  as  the  first  ceatozy  of  the 
■aciple.  and  ila  fowaiandsr  took  pneedoice  iMt»- 
jiiAy  with  the  title  Friar,  his  companico  to  the  kft 
haa^  called  Patterior,  the  prions  in  each  of  the 
th(»?<  divtuons  of  Triarii,  Principes,  and  Ilastati 
beiivg  the  ten  centurions  first  ehoMB.    (Polyb.  vL 
2\.)         loii;»  at  thow  divisj'^ns  were  rccopttiscd, 
all  iiic  ccr-turiuoa  of  the  Triani  apjH;ar  to  Ikive 
I—had  before  those  of  the  Principes,  and  all  the 
mtorions  of  the  Principes  before  those  of  the 
ilirtati.    Moreorer,  since   the   numiples  were 
aanbercd  m  «adh  divioon  from  1  to  10,  thef«  was 
p»»liatlr  a  n  tniLir  pro^'Siion  from  the  first  ccn- 
feinsb  td  the  fint  maniple  down  to  the  aecond 
■alaiiiai  aftha  tsnth  wniple. 

Th<.'  £r*l  centurion  of  the  first  mruiipie  of  tlie 
Tnaniy  originaUr  named  (Lir.  viL  41)  Catturio 
ft*aas,  aM  afterwarda  CMIartb  Primipili,  or 
(UBptjr  Primiynluji^  oecnpiod  a  very  conspicuous 
yashinn.    He  &ti»d  next  in  mnk  to  the  Tribnni 
■iKliua;  he  hud  a  bnax  iu  the  military  council 
<N|h,  «i.  24)  ;  to  his  charge  was  committed  the 
ca^  of  the  Uvim^  whence  he  is  somctiiiica  stvled 
Amd^         Max.  i.  6.  i  1 1  ;  Tac  Hist,  iiL'22; 
Knya.  X.  38X  nd,  under  the  enpira  at  least,  his 
iJoct  wits  rrry  lurrativc  (loatpUitm  Ifjffffmn,  Jut. 
W  ;  >lart.  i,  32,  ri  58). 
A  «rica  of  tcnna  connectod  with  Umm  arrange- 
taeat«  iTf  funiished  liy  the  iian:itivt  which  Sji. 

girea  of  his  own  caner  m  the  34th 
«f  tha  4Sd  Book  of  Liw.    Ho  thus 
eri  LiK-rates  the  various  steps  of  bis  promotion  : 
HM  T.  Qoinctios  Flamininus  d«aimum  ordiacm 
'■MOb  adngnavlt ...  me  imperator  dignuxu  ju> 
^Karit  cai  pnamm  ktulatum  priori$  mUmriat  ad- 
•igiiaret  ...  a  M'.  Acilio  mihi  primus  princqps 
^t^rii  eaimriaa  est  adjii^natua  . .  .  qualer  intra 
PMm  wmm  pnmmm  piUm  dmxi.**   The  gradual 
»*«Bt  from  the  ranks  being  to  the  post  of  cen- 
turion :  1.  In  the  tenth  mmiiple  of  the  Hastati.  2. 
la  tbe  hnt  century  af  the  fixat  manipia  of  the  Hos- 
t^i    .1  In  ilie  first  cmtnrr  of  the  first  maniple  nf 
tiie  Pnocipcs.   4.  In  the  hrst  century  of  the  hrst 
■MifitesfthoTriarii 

Biit  f  veil  aftJT  the  dlitinction  between  TT.ustnli, 
Pnocipcs,  and  Tharii  was  altogether  abolished, 
ui  ifey  wcivall  bfendad  together  hi  thoeohoita, 

thf  wn;e  nomenclature  with  regard  to  the  cciitin  ie« 
ad  lltair  commanders  was  retained,  although  it  is 
^  as  Mans  easy  to  perceive  how  it  was  applied. 
Tke  cohorts  being  numbered  from  I  to  10,  and 

tiefint  cfthn-*  having  unqnestionaMy  the  prece- 
itOK  atcr  the  oih«rS|  w«  aat^  su|>|iuse  iluu  the 
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took  laak  In  Uka  manner  in  ngdar  otder, 

each  c  iitaining  three  niii.iiples.  The  first  maniple 
iu  each  cohoft  may  have  been  considered  as  repro> 
sentingTriarfi  acenrding  to  the  ancient  arrange- 
ment, the  second  maniple  in  each  cohort  as  repra* 
seating  Principes,  the  tliird  as  representinfy  Hastati. 
If  this  hypothesis  be  adtuitt^d,  the  J'rimtpUus, 
whan  we&id  mentioned  down  to  a  very  late  date, 
was,  under  the  new  system,  the  first  centuri.ni  of 
the  iirst  maniple  of  tiic  nrst  cohort,  &ud  ai  such  iiod 
as  formerly  the  charge  of  the  eagle ;  thus  alsa^ 
when  Caesar  says  (Zf.  C.  iii.  64),  "  Hoc  casu 
aquila  conservatur  omnibus  primac  cohortis  ceutn- 
rionibas  interfectu  praeter  prtMctptM  prwrsai,**  he 
must  intend  tn  de*ignatc  the  first  centurion  of  tho 
second  maniple  of  the  hrst  cohort,  who  would  at 
fall  length  hate  heen  denoo^ted  primus  jniatxps 
prior;  in  like  manner,  **  Cretensi  hello  oWuram 
prme^jtem  dtudt  ^  (JiIjk  ad  lirut.  L  ii)  will  denote 
the  second  mmuple  of  the  eijghth  cohort,  Q. 
Fidginitis  ex  primo  htutalo  logionis  XIV.  ipii 
propter  eximiam  virtutem  ex  inferioribus  ordinibus 
in  eum  locum  pcrvenerat "  (Cues.  B.  C.  i.  4G),  and 
"  Cmn  signilcr  primi  hastati  signum  non  posset 
movere  loco {Cio.d»J)i9,L the  thirdmanij^ 
ol  tile  tifat  cuhurL 

That  great  diflfcrcnces  of  rank  existed  among  the 
centurions  is  evident  from  the  phrases  priinores 
centiuiomm  (Liv.  jLxvi.  5),  prtsM  on^uMs  (t. «.  chief 
centoriona,  CaeiL  B.  CL  tI.  tf),  tt  oppoaed  to  H|/i> 
riores  orditus  (Caes.  B.  G,  i.  4G),  and  infimi  urJiius 
(Ibid.  iL  35)  ;  and  that  promotion  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  grade  frequently  took  pkce,  is  erident 
from  the  career  of  I/i^ustiniis  as  det;iiU  d  hy  hini- 
aelf  (Liv*  xlii  34),  of  bcacva,  who  was  raised  **  ab 
octnHi  ofdinibna  ad  primum  pilum  "  (Caea.  B.  C, 
ilL  53)  fur  his  gallant  conduct  at  Dyrrhachium, 
and  from  many  other  passages  of  which  it  will  be 
suiiicient  to  quote  one  from  Caesar  {B.  CI.  vi.  42) : 
^  Ccnturiones  quorum  nommili  a»  ii^nor9m  anU' 
m'l'Us  reliquarnrn  lesrinnum  virtntis  cnusa  m  ntipe- 
riuTKS  eruni  vrdiuta  huiua  legiuuis  tnuiucli  but 
we  am  ignoiBnt  whether  in  ordiuuj  cases  this 
pronmtion  proceeded  reguLirly,  or  was  conducted 
according  to  any  fixed  principle.  Wiule  on  the 
one  hand  we  thoald  be  led  to  infer  that  there  waa 
some  regular  prngress ion,  from  such  observations  as 
**£rant  in  ea  Icgione  lortissimi  viri  centuriunca 
qui  jam  primii  ordmAus  apprcpiuquaratt  *^  (Caea. 
Ii.  (/.  V,  44),  and  while  it  is  prohahle  that  such 
was  actually  the  case  when  the  legion  became  per* 
manent,  lo  on  the  other  hand  it  u  difficult  to  leo 
how  promotion  could  have  been  systematic  dunns 
the  long  period  when  the  legions  were  disbanded 
annually,  since  the  choice  of  the  centurion  depended 
entirely  open  the  discretion  of  the  tribunes  subject 
to  the  control  of  tho  ^zeneral,  who  \v:ti*  him-'  If 
chanucd  ixoni  year  to  vear,  m  that  tho^e  who  bcrN  cd 
together  in  one  aeason  might  be  in  different  legion* 
and  different  rountries  the  next.  Nor  wais  it  un- 
constitutional tor  a  centurion  who  had  commanded 
eoe  of  the  higher  companies  to  be  called  upon  mb* 
sequenlly  tu  fill  lower  stitions  ;  this  was  not 
common,  as  we  perceive  Irom  a  case  in  which 
itrenvoos  resistance  was  offered  by  twenty-three 
centiirions  **qui  primes  pHas  duxeront "  to  cnn>!!iii:; 
unless  their  fonner  rank  was  guaranteed  to  thera 
(LiT.  slil  32, 33),  bvt  this  raustmice  was  overoone^ 
and  it  was  held,  that  the  consul  ought  not  to  bo 
prevented  from  nssijrning  that  pout  to  miy  individual 
I  ui  whiwh  his  services  were  likely  tu  prove  motl^ 
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milraibk  to  the  atata.  It  ivm  not  until  th«  year 
B.  C  341,  that  •  luw  wa«  pasted  by  whkh  it  wa» 
OTihimd,  that  no  one  who  hnd  held  the  office  of 
mililArv  tribona  ilwald  be  cli^ble  as  a  eentuhm 
ftiw,  uIh  trUmmi  mXimm  /uitsft,f>o»l«aardimm 
fimior  tj*et,  Liv.  vii.  4 1  \  and  at  that  time  the 
regulation  wns  niade  in  cottsequencc  of  the  ditlike 
entertained  V._v  tlu'  i^jliiii  rs  t^i  i>  |«(riii  ulnr  individual 
who  durinii  ;i  Biicrrskidii  nf  vi;ira  liad  betu  ahcT- 
nati'ly  a  trilnu'c  nii<i  ]irimi|iilii'i. 

Oftiiiii--f.  —  III  like  in»nnera»the  tnhune*  named 
ttic  ( nitiiriiiii'',  mi  4;ii4rh  centurion  named  hi*  oan 
lientenant,  who  i*  rall-d  l>v  Polybiu*  06^07^*,  be- 
mime  hi«  »tntion  wju  in  tKe  rear  of  the  company. 
By  Livy  (viii.  8X  ft  nitelteni  of  tbia  kind  it  nuned 
mAenOuri^  Imt  th«  individttal  then  mentieiwdin* 
•elected  for  a  particalnr  pnrpmie,  and  it  aeaan  dMT 
from  Varm  and  Feniui  that  the  rrciilar  term  wa* 
nptio,  iNiiii-!i  lii-s  in  jji-urnil  a  pptTs'iii  clinscii 

{ofdittt!'),  bv  ;u("tluT  <is  nil  ujiJiijiLiUil.  Tlifv  a^Tcc 
as  til  thi>  cimology,  but  the  former  (/>.  />.  r.  91 ) 
eontiwi  the  term  to  the  I ientcnnnt  chosen  ori<fiiia!ly 
by  the  decurio  in  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  atldj;  iljat 
the  tribuncf  bad  asatunea  to  thenuelves  the  patron- 
»gb^  "  Qnot  hi  (m.  daemHaim)  primo  ■dmniMroa 
ipai  tibi  odoptaltant,  aptionf*  vocnri  coepli,  quo* 
imne  propter  ambitiones  tribuni  Ciciunt,"  while  the 
word»  of  the  bttcr  (p.  198*  ed.  MDUcr),  altboi^h 
Tery  . ornipt,  »een  ts  imply  tlwt  they  hid  been 
orijir'aally  appointed  by  the  tribunes,  and  the  nomi- 
nation afterwards  traiisn'rred  to  the  centurions : 
"()/</i'i  i|ui  nunc  ditilur,  antra  appellahatur  Jr- 
census.  111."  MiljuUir  d.ili.itnr  a  Trib.  Militiim,  qui 
ex  CO  ti'D'.p'iri',  ijn'  in  vi'lint,  rcnturicinifms  pcr- 
tnisMim  c«t  optarc,  etiain  nomen  ex  tacto  sortiius 
ett,*'  The  explanation  in  the  Kxcerpta  of  Panlui 
DiMonu,  b  lomewhat  different  from  either :  **  Op- 
Im  eil  eptatio,  lid  In  f»  nllitaii  tfHo  a^Uatiir 
fa,  qwm  dmuio  nt  ceatnfio  opM«  «ihi  icmm 
prifslnnnB  niniitnmi,  quo  flwQnt  oboal  pvblien 
ofllcik'*  (p.l84,ed.  MtUler). 

Fourth  Prriwl.  From  the  timrs  of  the  Graeehi 
until  il.r  ih.'rrif,,!!  •/  f>,.'  Txi  f'i'Jic.  — Thi'  conti.iry 
wbirli  iminrili.it'  iy  jiriTrili-d  the  <li's(nii:!i<iri  of  thi' 
Itoni.iri  iiin.-liuitiiin.  w,-i»  n'nuvr'  all  othors  a  si  n»-!iii 
of  re«tless  excitement  and  revoliiti«n.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  organic  chants  was  introduced  into  the 
array,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  commonly 
nx-ri>>ed  to  Mariu«,  but,  ftttfaaqgh  he  waa  un- 
doobtedlj  the  anthor  of  nuy  moet  impaftMit 
aiodiliciinnu,  elhen  not  leM  ritu  wen  thu  ranlt 
of  the  new  poehuin  imned  by  the  Jlnlinn  alntee ; 
md  some  muet  hare  reqmied  •»  mneh  time  for 
their  full  devclo]iin(  nt,  that  they  cunlJ  sairn  ly 
have  liM-n  the  work  uf  a  aitiple  individu;il.  W'u 
rIkiII  <all  attention  very  briefly  to  the  leading 
featnres  of  the  new  sy«teni,  in  so  far  as  they  cim 
be  gleaned  fnnn  the  piiges  of  Sallusl,  Caesar,  nnd 
Plutarch,  who  must  be  here  regarded  as  our  chief 
guides. 

1.  In  the  fint  conanlship  of  Mania,  the  legiaoe 
were  Ibnnm  opco  to  dtJcene  of  all  miadei^  withMt 
diatinetiion  of  firtnne.  (See  above^) 

2.  The  whale  of  the  legiooariee  were  uned  md 

C4)iiipped  in  the  same  manner,  alt  being  now  fur- 
nii>hed  with  the  piliim  ;  and  hence  we  see  in  Tnci- 

tn-  {.itin.  xii.  'A.'))  tlir  j'ilu  anil  r/!'hlii  nf  \hr  Ic^on- 
aries,  op(Ai*fil  to  i!n'  Li^!af  and  fj^ithm  of  the 
■nxiii.iries. 

S.  The  lejponaries  when  in  battle  order  were  no 
lonier  amniged  in  thiw  Unee^  ench  aeuiiting  of 
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ten  maniples  with  an  open  space  betvrai  au 
11  i Jib-,  but  in  two  linea,  each  conMsting  of  fiT«  o 
horts  with  •  Ifnee  between  each  cohort. 

4,  The  yonagef  eoldiewireiw  no  famor  pheed  it 
tbeihBt,lM«  IQ  F«l«Tii,  tha  wa  bei^g  eompow 
ef  vetenuie  ai  m^boMtn  fteMwiou  pteaRw 
in  Caesar. 

.i.  A  h  n  neceseary  result  of  the  al>ove  arTai)p» 
I  mcnls.  tin-  distinction  between  llaitati,  Priiiti(>r-< 

and  Triarii  c-a-icil  to  ni-it  These  iiaiin-«,  <i-  a;  ,»li>- 
to  particular  cla^M'.'  nf  ^nldn  r*.  an-  linl  fcxiiid  V 

Caesar,  in  Tacitun,  in  tl>e  treat i-ie  of  Hyenas  m 
castraioetatioD,  nor  in  as^y  writi  r  np<:>n  miUtaini'  ii- 
fein  after  the  tine  of  Marius,  wlnlc  V'arro  expLix; 
them  aa  tenna  no  longer  in  twe.  The  wards  Ho^ 
latua  and  PKncepe  oonur  at  a  httf  peSod,  in  ao- 
aaetion  witb  the  legiaa,  bat  an  iwd  «dj  wiA 
fcleieuve  to  the  pneedeoce  eP  the  eettwica  aad  ti 
tbe  officers  by  whom  thry  wrre  amnouided,  as  «f 
have  pointed  out  when  ticalijig  of  the  oentarma^t. 

ft.  The  Vdite*  disappeared.    Tli'>  *k:rTnijib(T5. 
inclttded  under  the  general  temi  /.^  >  urtatiUj-', 
ron«ist<'d  fir  the  moat  part  of  fun  i.ii  mirrenan,-< 
possessing  peculiar  skill  in  the  use  o(  tame  naticr^ 
weapon,  such  as  the  Balearic  slingen  (/iutiUorrj  . 
the  Cretan  archers  {taptUariiX  and  the  MMradi 
dartmen  (jaeulatore*).    Troops  of  this  deMipIni 
had«  it  ia  tme,  been  eoflojed  WtbeRonaaa  en* 
before  the  aeeood  Ptanie  war  (Ut.  xzS.  97).  mi 
were  denominated  lerimm  armatorum  (s.  armormn) 
aiuiiia  (Liv.  /.  &  and  xlii.  65.  where  they  are  dri- 
tinu'^iit^h^d  troni  tlie   IV//7c«),   but  i;<>w  thi.-  'fru 
iiroiiiliirii  riinsi'tcd  citluBivi  iy  of  fonMirniTH,  aert 
foritu  d  into  u  n  u'nlar  CI ir)<.i  i;inicr  thuir '.'■J  u officers 
and  no  Imi^'tir  entered  into  the  constitution  of  tb-^ 
legion  ;  indeedt  ^*  terms  le^utnaruu  and  /fnt 
armatura  became  opposed  to  each  other  ia  tht 
Urtm  writer^  just  as  hKirat  and  »mmg 
tha  Oieeka  {«,a.  '*ceddennit  ex  ten  annamti 
eeezsHr.  ex  legMaarfla  emcxvfiib*  Aaetdb 
pan.  24,  eomp.  Tacit  Amm.  n.  16).    The  wtid 
ce/t/M  is  not  found  in  Caesar,  and  that  they  M 
ci'a.o'd  to  ev:,.t  wln  i)  Livv  wroti"'  i'  rbar  fri^iTi  ;1k! 
rtjin  ."siim  in  his  di.s*ri!>ti  >n  of  tin-  UitVi-  nf  Z.iiril, 
whcro  after  having  used  tin-  wnrd  "  vi  llu  jos,'"  ht 
adds  the  explanation  "  ea  tunc  ievis  aniiaioni  cn»; " 
(xxx.  33).    When  operations  requiring  grral  ac- 
tivity were  nndeitakcn,  such  as  em]d  not  be  per- 
formed by  mere  shiimishers,  dcuchn i  na  of  le- 
gionaries  were  lightly  equipped,  and  sssrcM 
without  bagsage,  nr  thsao  apeeial  acrrieei ;  aal 
hence,  the  freqaaat  oevHiiauea  af  anch  phmta  ai 

'1 .  rioiift. 

7.  The  ravaln  of  th(?  legion  underwent  a  charj? 
in  every  n'^in-vt  anal<ii;ons  to  that  winch  t  ^  '-.  r  :-ef 
in  regard  of  the  light  armed  troops.  W  'n  -  v  ? 
roads  with  attention  the  historr  of  CaesaT"  - 
paigns  in  GauL,  will  perreivo  tliat  the  nnnber  <>< 
Roman  equites  attached  to  his  array  was  WJy  ■■all, 
and  that  th^  were  chiefly  cmptoyed  as  a>de-de- 
eanps^and  on  canfidcotial  miaiiwia.  On  the  otlxf 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  balk  «f  bb  casalrr  n-v- 
•bted  of  foreigner*,  a  fiict  wbleh  beoomea  KnkinglT 
apparent  when  wc  road  that  Ariovistus  hsnsf 
stipulated  that  the  Roman  general  should  come  t* 
their  mnfi  ronce  attended  bv  cavalry  alone,  Cawsr 
fwllni;  no  roiifnli-ncp  in  his  Gaulish  hers*,  dif- 
nmnnti'd  tin  in  and  supplied  their  [ilacr  \>y  Soldien 
of  the  tenth  legion.  {B.  G.  L  43.)  In  lil^eaMBoec 
they  eeaacd  io.lhn>  part  of  «b*  li^mt  nd  Am 
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cfin  (poken  of  u  completclj  dutinct  (rom  each 
^(Vi^L  CacMr,  B.  O.  r.  11,18;  Appian,  B.  C. 

t.  ij.    Wt>?thrr  ihrre  was  not  to  a  CrrtAtn  estfiit 

.  r.txTi  t>  i\:r  3j»ciait  $ntefa  xuniet  the  empire,  is 

a  ^aeftioa  which      Ml  to  1m  eauidmd  ift  the 

atit  ferbai. 

a.  Whtll,»ft«  the  vrmiiiatjaii  of  the  Socinl  War, 

I ko*  proportion  of  the  iaiubiiants  ot  Italy  were 
iMtud  ta  tb«  priril^  of  Roman  cttixois  th« 
t  JiltuKtjon  «o  long  nutintained  batwxB  tlw 
'  the  ^ben  at  ooe«  di«appcand,  nil  wb» 
W  (nKfir  »eiT|4  M  AoH  l»ecanic  as  a  matter 
i(  li^t  ineorpoatod  wMk  fbe  lei(ionc«,  and  an 
nj  dnriof  th«  last  year*  of  the  republic  and 
etiet  th«  earlier  cmperun  consisted  of  Jiomanae 
Lmma  et  Autilia  *.  A»*iliaret^  the  latter  term 
WBtfehfodisff  tmops  of  all  kind.i,  cici-pt  tli« 
Inpoti  I'ld  t.ii-  •.ic;»TLa!  jruardi,  wljctluT  iulluitn" 
^  cmkf,  Ijgbe  atmed  or  heavy  unn>.-4,  meive- 
Mncs  ta  the  paj  of  the  state  or  conlitigenti  fur- 
■uM  at  the  coct  of  kings  and  cities  in  alliance 
■<r3k  9aae.  The  iaiantry,  not  legionanr,  was  for 
it  wtA  put  organised  ia  bitdiw  oiled  es* 
IstaV  tbt  cralrj  in  •quadimu  odled  tbttt  the 
MiwMhodi  wdnn  ioA  ala  varying  accoHing 
H  cMmbneei,  and  bence  such  phrases  as  alue 
ttiSiaiiat  eoiortium  (TaciL  Ann.  iv.  5  t  ;  ai/mr-n 
Icpuam  «lat eoiorUmpte  pm<-miuKii,i.  (^Tacit.  //. 
ii.ll.)  U'henerer  the  word  uxui  is  a[.;)li.d  to 
after  the  ixt*"  of  the  Marsic  «"ar,  it  is  ff'  Tic- 
n^T  to  be  reganlt'l  equivalent  to  auj-iUun  f, 
itkat^  t  distinetioa  ia  occasitinaliy  drawn  be- 
tittt  lom  in  the  sense  of  the  driliscd  allies  or 
«.k«ct>  «f  Rom^  end  the  beifaerin  Cknnui, 
Nnkidians,  Spatund*  and  athm  vho  im  bmm 

nsnsM  wortcwifi,  PkoL 

MK.\  In  the  descriptiaa  of  the  army  of  Gerroa- 
•OB,  as  natahalled  to  eneminter  Arminiot,  sociae 
«*»f*ai»       ill  the  most  extended  signification, 

kf  wt  Bf  vAi  th.1t  the  armv  wiw  cnmposM  of 

pstmirit^mm,  dmat  jmteUaiae  cokorU*  oe  dtketi 

*)^4X»ti,  CXTKRAK  socionui*  coAorfef. 

S.  Hie  manner  of  levying  troop*  in  Italy  roast 
HdMBily  have  rtwy  il  with  tha  cbei^e  of  dr- 
We  ttm  dcititttto  ef  «nj  dednile  in- 
in  ill  prehehOiljf, » igritau  «f  eon- 
I  «as  catebBsned  and  carried  oat  by  means 
<f(Mfau>(r.rrs,  iuch  OA  werr  i>ci:.i>i<>n.'iny  apfxiiritrd 
IS  aiKKst  lini?!i  whra  difficulty  wrui  f  xyKTirncrd 
L".  tM-.ni  men  (^eo  Liv.  xxii.  1  1  ;  comp.  C'io,  ad 
•l!^.  10  ;  Hirt,  li,  AUx.  2) ;  and  we  titid  tfmt 
tW Eaj^ror  TiUnu*  was  not  satisfied  with  oH- 
•*<M«  volunteers,  whom  he  regarded  as,  for  the 
<*M  part,  an  indifferent  class  of  soldiers,  and  in- 
nitcd  apon  the  aeecMttT  ef  laoniting  the  legions 
•W«tiW-  (^ae.iT.4.> 

II.  The  wM  imptRtoat  diMtge  ef  «n«  In  M  fiir 
".•ywty  at  krge  wic  eoncewed,  wee  diet  te 
•"Awe  hsTe  already adTcrtfd.  tJie  wttblishmcnt 
•■*1t  of  the  military  ptfifcMinn^  .and  thn  distinc- 
De*  first  introdntrd  Iw^twren  thn  ci^  iliari  .md 
'^•otdifr.  This  natural] y  Ird  in  tho  abrocntlon 
'j''  ml-;'-,  5t:il  in  firrc  when  I'olylnuii  wrwfi-,  by 
■»»ick  no  one  could  hold  any  m.if;istrucy  (»o\i- 
^"^«WC^)  until  he  bad  complot<  d  ten  yeeii  of 
■^■tvy  nmee, »  rale  which  lud  Men  w  «oai> 
iNr  ^  iiilria  in  the  warn  rf  ifa^er 
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•eventy  yonn  eAefweidi,  that  «•  eee  Cfcen 

ing  through  all  the  hichcst  dignities  and  atuming 
to  the  c»naiilslii(>,  alihough  his  experience  of  r 
iniiiUirv-  lit<'  n     limjasJ  to m.  sn^a «— —il^ 

I'olliprMlS  Sl.'illKl. 

/•'r/W  I't  ri'ii.  From  the  otoUi^limtmt  of  titt  Im- 
pmai  ffomrMimtU  uMiU  Uta  m>e  o/  Me  AmUmimm^ 
B.  C.  31 — A.  D.  150. — We  shall  be  enable*]  to  fnnn 
a  correct  idea  of  the  materials  which  constitiit^'d  on 
imperial  army  during  the  first  two  crnturtra  nf  nur 
«fa  bjr  nuaiiw  uder  nriew  the  vanow  kinds  of 
tmept  ibr  wUdi  Hyginu  pniMnee  te  provide 
commodation  in  the  cam^  wneae  eonilnrtkm  he 
describe*  ICastka].  We  Aall  not  take  tho»c 
precisely  ia  the  order  in  w  hitli  t!i>  y  arc  luimi  d  l  y 
him,  but  shall  cudeavttur  to  arr.ui^'.-  iln-uj  sy*- 
tcmalic.illy. 

A  ri  fiiiLir  army  durini?  thij  piriod  consisted  of 
a  ivnaiii  number  of /.<7;f<nfji  .nitd  of  A'l^^cmen/a, 
the  ^upplcmenta  being  again  divided  iniu  tho  im- 
perial guards,  which  appenr  under  Severn]  diiTcrcot 
forms,  distinguished  by  ditferfnt  name*  ;  and  the 
Auri/ia,  which  were  subdivided  iutu  ^-jcum  CJh 
ktrtt$  tnANmioimt  the  latter  beiif  foK  the  nioet 
part  barbarians. 

1 .  The  Lfrrioim,  as  we  have  already  had  occa- 
iin\  tu  pdint  out,  although  still  composed  of  per- 
sons who  i-njiiyt'd  thr  privilrci  s  nl'  Uinnan  c;ti/<'ii», 
«crv  now  raised  nlrniist  I'Xrlusivc! y  in  the  pro- 
yiac-c-i  ;  and  hi  nco  'I  ilw  rius,  whvn  nhmil  to  uiidtr- 
lakc  h.a  !oii^  projuvct'd  pr^tgress  through  the  pru- 
vincL»,  iJli-'t>d  as  one  of  his  excuses  for  quitting 
Itaiy,  tiie  necessity  of  recruiting  the  legions  by 
a  regular  levy  or  conscription.  (Tac  Ann.  iv. 
4.)  The  legion  was  divid^i  into  ten  eoixirts,  and 
each  cohort  into  six  centuries ;  the  fint  cohort, 
which  hud  the  aM»6j  of  the  ea|^  wu  donUa 
the  liie  ef  the  othert,  and  eentuned  MO  ncn,  Htm 
remainbg  cohorts  contained  each  480  men  ;  and 
consequently  each  ordinary  century  80  men.  the 
total  strength  of  the  legion  being  thus  .V.'iiO  mew. 

2.  fj^onum  Vejeillitrii,  The  term  )'e  j-i//uni  nr 
J'cjiV/ti,  which  i*  l'u;md  ro[>caiLdiy  in  Tai  ilus,  h.is 
proved  a  source  of  the-  gnatL-it  ctnliarniument  to 
commentaton,  and  a  viut  nuinScr  of  liypatbeeei^ 
all  of  them  highly  tmsatisfactoty,  have  been  pro* 
pounded  in  order  to  recoocile  the  statements  of  the 
hiatoriao,  which  at  fiiat  eight  appear  tealete  with 
flootiadietian.  Bnt  the  fiffeofiy  hai  ariaen  an- 
tirely  from  almoat  all  critics  having  entered  upon 
a  wrong  path  from  the  xctv  first,  sfaninp  <]|Kin.th« 
suppcwUlon  that  Veiil!arii,  in  cr  rv  .  i.  ,  denoted 
UXOps  of  thu  iatnc  kind,  wher.';Li,  .ii  icality,  the 
Word  is  a  general  lenn  ;  nnd  wc  mu.it  ajiicrtaiu  its 
iignifioitioti  in  faih  jiartitukvr  ciisr  from  the  ^vl>rd« 
with  which  it  i»  immediately  joined  or  the  gener.il 
coutext  of  the  passuge.  VeiUlum  is  used  in  the 
earliest  account  of  the  manipular  legion  (Lir.  vuL 
8)  to  denote  the  standard  of  the  on/o  or  manipli^ 
vezillarius  being  the  standard  bearer  ;  aad  in  pro* 
cess  of  tina^  imillaiB  waa  employed  to  denote  aaj 
military  atandaid  whataoever,  excq«  the  aacvad 
engle  of  the  legion.  By  a  careM  examination  of 
the  various  passages  in  Tadtna  where  Vexiilorii 
iire  meiitioni-d,  it  will  be  se<'ii  tliat  he  deslgn.ites 
by  this  appclktiun  any  budy  ol  soldiers  servim^ 
a[>nrt  tram  the  legion  nndcr  a  seponite  cn&i^ii,  or 
eveu  an  army  collectively.  '  In  this  scn«e  we  mujt 
understand  such  expressions  as  VexWtun  tiromnu 
{Amm.  ii.  78)  :  Ctenaaaiaa  teeiUii  {Hut.  i.  31)  { 

—  (lfial.L70)| 
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Ot*riN<M*fj«  pracirmtas  eat  (I/itl.  L  53)  ;  Equitum 
mnlla  {KuL  iL  11).  ConipunH  Mamipuli  ante 
wvqitam  aKUtimtm  jV<Hywl*»>  mim  . . .  v«riJIa 
mmt^mt  {Ami.  L  SO).  But  when  VaOlani  or 
Fvilh  an  aceoiii{MuiIed  by  any  word  whidi  de- 
notes an  immedinte  connection  with  a  legion,  as 
vnriilarii  ditciordiuM  leffiomum  (An».  L  38)  ;  guarta 
defiuKi  Itgio  emm  tyurill^nts  it'.rirnidK/.T  (Ahh.  xiv. 
34 )  ;  cum  fwrtf/wr  m»i'jf  si-4-hiiiI  injue  et  rurriinne 
/fri/tiriiiiiyirurn  if'jinrium  (l{i>t.  ill.  then  til' y 

bear  a  s|*ecitic  meaning  connected  with  certain 
changes  introduced  by  Augustus.  We  have  seen 
that  under  the  repubue  •  citiaen  might  be  called 
nga  to  lem  fot  twtm^  jtun  in  the  infantry ; 
whan  the  kgiou  becanw  penwuient  tie  fiiii  pe- 
riod was  gcDBnllT  eantod*  uii  thoM  wbe  chose 
to  rrniaui  after  toeir  Ume  waa  completed,  were 
termed  vtieraHi.  Augustos,  in  the  year  n.  c  1 3, 
limitod  till-  ]i<  riiid  iif  mtv-cc  t"  twi  Uo  yi;ir»  for  the 
pmctori.kii's  atid  ."lixicon  Tt  tin-  lixifii^iri'-.s  after 
which  tlii'v  W..TI/  to  l»'  oii;itl'-<l  to  :ui  luttimniljlL' 
discharK<:  {mimu  homMa),  and  to  reccnu  it  b«juiity 
{pruentium^  commoda  miuionum)  ;  but  not  long 
aiterwards,  a.  d.  5,  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  period  to  sixUiii  years  for  the  prac- 
Wiai>s,aad  twenty  for  the  l^gioaoriM.  At  this 
time  it  emiears  nrobabin  that  the  prnetice  waa  fint 
ntradttCM  «f  oiKllMSHIg  t]i<-  <<c>!dier«  frnm  the 
kfion  at  dm  end  «r  tixtocn  y>  ur»,  and  ktx'ping 
them  together  under  a  vezilluro  with  peculiar 
privileges  during  the  remaining  four  years  of  their 

SiTvitr.  Aliii*>'-S  (iiK^'i'ViT,  cri'jit  in,  unit  tiKiiiv 
Soldiers,  i(iaU;ati  i)t  ln'iri;;  [M>iisiinu'<i  lit  tlw  clid 
uf  tivfijty  years,  were  comjcclli  d  tn  n-ir.ain  for  a 
much  longer  period,  and  tbc  diitcaiitfiiit  caused  by 
iuch  oppression  gave  rise  to  the  formidable  mutinies 
in  I'tnnonia  and  Germany,  which  burst  forth  im- 
mediately after  the  accession  of  Tiberius.  The 
■oUi«n  tben  demanded  that  the  original  amogo- 
■nat  lijr  Attguitoe  shoald  be  natond,  and  that 
Ibaj  ahotdd  receive  a  full  discharge  and  the  bounty 
at  the  end  of  sixteen  rears  ;  while,  in  order  to 
c-ilni  their  wnth,  (jfnii.inic-iis  pnijvucd  to  put  an 
ead  to  tlif  dixirdiTs  (if  whii-h  they  complained, 
and  tocjirry  liniit'.stly  into  i-tlVct  the  si'cnud  :(rn\iici'- 
Ucnt  aci'iiditii:  to  which  thsiV  were  Ui  serve  in  tiie 
logiun  fs.r  si.vtu  ii  viars,  and  then  being  embodied 
nndcr  a  vexilium  by  tbcnuclves  to  be  relieved 
of  all  irksome  labours,  and  to  l>e  rc<]uired  only  to 
Itcc  the  enemy  in  the  field.  (Dioa  Caw.  liT.  25, 
h.  23  ;  Suet  (kt,n,.  49  ;  Tadt.  Aim,  L 17, 36.  the 
pnpa«l  contained  hi  the  latt  paM^t*  hefaig  in 
theae  urardi;  mStdiDim  dan  vkeua  tSpmdi*  m«- 
rilU  ;  exiindorari,  qui  toiadena  fecinetUy  ac  rettncri 
tub  rttrillet,  eeiemrum  immunrt  niti  propuUandi 
ioMtix).  The  t«xt!hirii  nr  ifjiUa  tet/ionum,  tin  ti, 
w<*ri"  those  soldiers  « im,  aUt  r  having  servrd  in 
till"  liyion  for  sixtrcn  years,  Uivaiiif  t.t>itui»rxiti, 
but  euiitinucd  to  s^nre  in  company  with  that  k-guin, 
under  a  vcxillnm  of  their  own,  until  they  received 
their  full  disehaige.  Hjginoa  state*  the  ntmiber 
attached  to  each  E^ginB  a*  aioaUy  about  Ave  or  six 
hnndred, 

3b  JAmbCI  (traaXiroi).  Dion  dMihw  telle  w 
that  Jkagu^  bifn  to  employ  tNope  boanng  this 
denomfaaffaNi  when  ho  eallM  out  (Jbr«e<U.t<r«f)  the 

vrt<T;ins  of  Julius  Caesar  tn  aid  him  ai-aiti.st  An- 
toiiiiu.  They  still,  says  Dinr.,  funu  a  pLculuir 
eoriM  (ffi'UTTjua  i13io>'),  ami  carry  sticks  in  their 
hands  like  centurions.  (Dion  Cass.  xlv.  12,  Iv.  24). 
(la)h«|*Ta  the  anna  af  JBhoenif  to  «  bodj  «F  life* 
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guards  instituted  by  bim.vlf,  who  arc  de«mbed  1)< 
Suetonius  (dalb.  10),  **I>elcg)t  et  eqaestris  oftlinu 
jttvencs,  qui,  maaento  manlorum  aorcorum  dw, 
Kroeati  apfdlamtni^cMabiHqae  einm  ctltiethm 
suum  vieo  atililaa  agcrart.** 

4.  Cbiot1e$  Praeioriae.  To  these  •  Mfmto 
article  is  devoted.  [PRAiTORijiwt.1 

/).  Ju/t:ifi-s  I'nirtcriitni.     (  I'R A KTORI AN  1. T 

t).  /'riim/ii/iirris.  'I'liev,  acconiiri;;  to  iht' :«rra.'>jc- 
iiiciits  of  the  lly.MiiLati  caliiji,  wlto  fdacnJ  ctox  • 
the  person  of  the  cmperur,  and  mii»t  bate  bt«ni  n 
small  corps,  consisting  of  persona  who  Itad  dL«- 
charged  the  otiice  of  lejponary  PriatipUmM,  aiid 
who  now  acted  as  gu^vrds  ur  aide-de  camps  to  tl-.e 
coromaoder-iiMhia£  /ViaidMiiano  ia  met  with 
quently  hi  Taettaa  and  iB  laacrintiana  (kfL  lUt 
Ann.  \l  11,  It.  72,  Hid.  L  31,  87,  iL  22,  iii  70, 
ir.  15,  Awm.  riii  36  ;  OreUi,  No.  617,  748,  35631 

7.  OfficiJfs.  These  a]jp<ar  to  have  bc.-n  ]>riWr 
servants.  Thas  vvt;  read  in  Appuleias  nf  t.h  -  <j(fv- 
ciali*  of  nn  aedilc,and  in  Ulpian  of  the  o:i:(o'is  (.f 
a  pnief«»ct.  (Di^.  3fi.  tit  4.  s.  5  ;  romp^  JJnj:  f. 
Inter,  p.  ccccxxii.  ;  Orelli,  No.  -JOji,  V>\?>.) 

n.  Kqititet  HmfftUarrt  Jmperaetoru.    Tilcae  ar« 
classed  by  Hyginus  along  with  the  Eqfmiiet  Prae* 
toriani,  were  like  them  quartered  in  the  I  <I|S» 
I'ractorii,  and  equalled  or  slightly  exceeded  Acm 
in  munheb  The  only  classical  aathor  hf  wftsw 
they  an  neUoed  »  Tteitus,  who,  in  that  pattiea 
of  his  Histories  (ir.  70)  where  he  is  describing  the 
confusion  that  arose  upon  the  death  of  Viti-Uios, 
lupiitioiis  aniiititf  the  troo[>s  "  (tin  .Sd.n/uAt ri- 
cita  uliiii  n  Vilcllio,  d<  indc  in  ii.irtcH  VesptuuDi 
tran«gres*a,"  Imt  thry  nro  very  frcjuently  com- 
memorated in  itucriptions,  us  lufittU*  Siii-fn-'f'rr»^  n. 
Siuffularii  Imparatari* — Amjuiti — CWwru  —  /iy. 
mini  AWn,  &c  (OrelL  No.  3525,  /vc.  Z'.fHi, 
3496,  1576),and  on  one  stone  we  lesd  T.  Ft^Mrfc 
Qi'iMTiNDik  Eq.  8iw«.  Airo.  Lhtdl  Ex.  £jtBm« 
ciTU.  lUcnoo.  Bx.  Au.  FtAvu.  Pu.  fmtu. 
MitLiARiA.  (Orell.  Na  tdWi         toay  lemd 
us  to  suppose  that  they  reouTed  fhek  appellatioa 
in  c<3iisc()iiciicc  of  beini(  yliHttd  indiiiduallv  iruta 
other  terj'S,  and  thus  thtv  niav  belong  to  the  same 
class  » ith  the  Equifi  Elicu  {6(«U.  Slid)  aod  lha 
Eq.  Cu8T.  Kvq.  (Orell.  4453). 

9.  Statorei.  —  Hyginus  assigns  a  place  for  tvo 
*'  Onturiae  Sutorum  "  immediately  in  the  naref 
the  Ptaetorium  which  they  protected,  aitd  aSato  to 
them,  as  to  the  PractonaBt»  twice  aa  madi  iV*"^ 
in  pniportion  to  their  Dmab■fl^  aa  to  the  tmpa  ■ 
the  line.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  thof  Mt 
ranked  among  the  life-guards,  although  mibwrf 
their  body  may  have  been  employed  in  thecaparity 
of  couriers,  as  persons  bearing  ilic  same  desi^tnuioa 
ccriaiiily  were  employed  both  under  the  rt-Hi":  :  v 
and  the  eni|iire  by  those  invested  with  r.i  l  uir? 
conmiand.  (Cie.  «rf  Pom.  iL  17,  If  ;  "  ut  .id  te 
ttators*  mim  rf  Uetore*  cum  iiteris  miticfi-ra  ;  "• 
comp.  X.  21  ;  V'ulcat  Gallic  Avid.  (>ib.  9  ;  tflio- 
prid.  AUr.  Ser.  52  ;  Ulpian,  I^.  1.  tit  I  &  n  4  ) 
In  inscriptions  we  find  STATMk  Avc.  (OrrlL 
S6'24),  STATon.  CtmtA<m.  Viiitk.  akS7M)> 
aadence  SrAnmoir.  Bvocati.  (Ih.  S421) 

10.  SpoeultUoret,  although  not  provided  for  by 
Hrginns,  ought  to  be  roentiuned  here,  since  tlwy 
aUo  occupied  a  place  amoiit;  tile  p.'r>:)n.\]  af.i  ^  i.i  U 
of  the  tinfteron  (  /j>.-um  (M'"-tirm  er.uiif 
tptcalaiorum  In-fn  cur/x.ru.  Tacit.  //(-/.  ii.  II, 
camp.  i.  34  ;  Suet.  Octw.  74.).  They  woe  tiM 
axofMioMM  of  lha  an^  (Snaa  4i  ih%  i 
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Jt  Mark.  vL  27,  and  comramt.  of  Cl>rT»oit ;  comp. 
^fi  <Wjjr.  3'2\  and  atem  to  have  acted  m  couriers 
fw^ii*-  (Tacit,  //ut  iL  73.)  Thi  y  {■.■■nurd  a 
tqfidar  cnrj*  with  olBMn  of  their  owb  (Tacitu* 
^■■b  cf  aa  tpmibtmim,  B,  i  and 
htf*  beoft  jiuiuiiB^  H  appenn  firotn  nich 
«qtiHHHai  *fnclaciuni  eohoniuin  et  tpeciilA- 
vrak  MiiilMuue  inlids  nmu^  (lyit  iL 
3J< ;  iM  ftm  httytioiM  wkivnartim  fa  Hide 
f'  a  ^ttK  eoWt  of  apeculatorea  (OrelL  8518)  ; 
«kV  from  mctber  inacriptitm,  in  which  a  wrtnin 
LVrto/pa  it  »tylod  1'hakk.  Tf rmak.  Spk<  i  ■ 
lAT,  it  i»  manifrit  thnt  tlion'  innst  have  Ixcn 
wati-i  -.'.><  iv.i'.iir.  s.  'Dio  «  onJ  is  ii^i  d  ;ilso  by 
Txituj  St)  dcrivk^  Ml  uTiitiiMnr  »cuuu  </ii»n.  li.  12.) 

II.  The  fcnutt,  however,  formed  a  distinct  body 
wia  iht  narae  of  Erjiiarutvrt*^  and  ilvginu* 
I  appnprmteljr  at  the  ezti^mitr  of  the 
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MM 


a^mMttotheFtaetarian  gate,  aod  dote  to 

II  Ai^—fnm  tkr  time  when  the  cafdnr 
nil  w}fU^A  ftnm  the  legiim  ther  wen  feiBMa 
iw>  kodie*  ov'TiJ  tr/.i<-.  which  varied  in  number 
irrfdirMf  U>  r:::  in^triiiLt «.     HrgiulU  provides  ac- 

T!l>f.^fa  MUliaria  waa  divided  into  24  ttimiA'', 
(i(  wbich,  according  to  the  conjecture  of 
NWisi,  cocuiitfd  of  40  men  except  the  fir»t 
vMkadao,  ThemomsnderofUw  wbofatma 
Ik  An^tet  if  Im,  the  mfefior  oOccn  tvm  34 
i—WBi,  S4  i^ienriU  uA  %k  IMgiMjifarii,  th« 
%  a  4mrig^  a  doplicaritu.  Mil  m  teiqiiipiariiia  tat 
a^tna. 

Tie     Qnmtftmiria  waa  divided  into  1 6  tnrmae 
"  '.~  ^  ij-c'jri'..  .1  tiuplitarin^  .iriri  »'<squipl%riuj  for 
uJ  we  jijty  suppoM  that  each  tunua  con- 
iM  of  30  aMBCnapl  tlMfiitUvkkh  tbw  wvoU 

bi?  5fl. 

iiidi  dffltrio  bad  three  hor»e«  allowed  to  him, 
mil  doplicaritu  and  each  tesqiiipUriut  two  homea, 
»  tiat  ibe  loinl  number  of  hor»e»  in  the  Ata  Mil- 
tiniani  1090,  and  in  the  ^fa  Qm^mmru 
BeMiearifcan  biknghif  to  the  Fm^M. 

k  a  afiltol  Aat  the  duplicarii  Kod  ttMjuiplani 
^  amed  were  mbaltems ;  according  to  the 
•■OfBt  siynificatifin  of  <lii/j!iiy>rhi<,  as  iiitrrjirftcfl 
W  Vim  (1. 1.  V.  §  90),  it  deSKJltd  a  &<i!di.  r  who 
Kiawi  u'tfi''  }\\%  vnlour  was  allowed  dcul-lp  rci- 
x»m  [r^mp.  Liv.  xx\r.  47,  ii.  59),  which  niiut  of 
TKiiv  have  been  convertible  into  incrcaaed  pay. 
('-Wtj,  r.  /.  353.V)  Such  p:TSrtT!s  are  fri  quwitly 
rrM(B'.ol  to  lu  in  inscripiioiis  'in<lir  the  cogjiatc 
^nt^ifiarim^iiaflioanutmitti^ieiat^  That 
K  kw  Dm.  If.  BxrUML  (AfilMr  Mnwn' 
^ontantm,  OrelL  208)  ;  DCTLAaH)  Leo.  I. 
till.  «3I)  ;  DupLARirs  AtARtrs  (lb.  2003); 
Bwuciaii-8  (If:,  .ti:',:;);  T)i  rLi.nn.  {IK  r.:!4). 

Si^Hpilin»«,  w!ii<h  I  viilfiitlv  lii-notrs  a  solilii  r 
*ko  fvOTved  a  nition  and  a  half,  apjwars  in  no 
inllun  fifrpt  Uyginii*  uod  \'<  .;etius,  uf  whom 
t-W  lir.fT  them  gold  collars  and  etylea  them 
Tvjuto  iujiiitm,  lorxjaati  tmpiipiaret  (ii.  7),  but 
»v  liti*  ii  met  with  in  inscriptions.  (OrclL  3470.) 

IS.  .Vawi  EfiuUes.  PwrncmH  I'tredarii.  — 
iM  vrrc  railed  hi  the  RlMMn  provinces  and 
MBMcd,  probablT.  f«r  die  moat  bh^  «f  citizeaa, 
•  « hut  subjeirts.  Bat  hi  aMitioii  to  theae 
"ay  inBy  at  this  period  was  attended  by 
of  light  hone  composed  entirely  of  bar- 

 hj  thoee 


JT"**"  of  light  bone  comp 
VAeital&cUcr  datj 


I  iia.Ticrl  aliovc  was  (piarding  the  pioneiTu  .n  tli.  y 
(>rT!>:niif-d  tfipir  Ul>our»  in  ndvarKy  i,i  tli--  ;iriiiy. 

,  W'lirii  Tn<.;tu'i  fiK-.iks  of  •*  .M;irr5  I'aimoiiioa, 
rahur  eqiiiUitu* (Ami.  xr,  lU)  he  must  mean 
cavalry  of  a  diffen-nt  description  from  the  fm^ 
ntmii  rtrtdarii  of  llygiuiia,  who,  prubably,  tf 
sent  bled  the  Coaiacks  of  aMrfem  warfare. 

14.  CUar*a  pmHtttm^  wers  hattalioaa  laiaed 
chiefly  in  the  ptOTfawaai  compoaad  ef  Ramaa  cHI* 
fens,  of  subjects  and  alljca,  or  of  citiactis,  allioa, 
and  subjects  indiscrtminaUslr.  They  wen-,  it 
w.-iild  aTijn  ar,  not  bound  down  by  tli<'  miuh  >'.rict 
ruli  s  witii  f'-gsird  to  the  periwi  ot  servirji  as  tlio 
legioiiarii-s  not  so  brnvily  eijuippod,  and  nut  sub- 
jected to  the  same  exhausting  Ubonrs.  Vegrtiits, 
in  the  chapter  where  be  endcavoun  tt>  account  for 
the  decay  of  the  legionary  force  (ii.  i\  throws 
iocne  !it;ht  upon  these  points.  To  this  class  of 
tnops  belonged  the  ooAortaa  oanlNim,  the  aacsUa 

tadla^  t^sethar  with  ■  andlitaile  ef 
ecben  nemM  in  hacriptienB  and  neard  for  the 

most  part  from  th  '  nntioiis  of  which  they  were  < ntn- 
poscd.  The  expreMinn  cohortem  dtcimam  <,<t-ir<iin 
(Tacit.  //.  i,  64)  indicates  that  tlio»c  n.hortu  tvirr 
namljercd  romilarly  like  the  legtoiis.  iligiiius 
provid'  j  acronmoNl:U:oii  f.tr  Cohortet  fiedUatae  mil- 
itariae  irr-s  and  ( 'uftorten  fenlHakm^mmi/eiiariae  Irrs. 

15.  Coknrin  KijuUatM  diAacd  fimn  the  PMi- 
latae  m  this  only,  that  they  were  made  up  of  in- 
fantry combined  with  cavalry.  A  Coh<ir»  I-'t/nitatn 
MiBtmi*  caotaiaed  760  foot  eoldiaia  divided  into 
10  enntartei,  and  240  haneraen  diridad  hite  10 
turmae.  A  Cohort  Eqmtuta  qvin^aria  contained 
3(t0  foot-soldicra  divided  into  six  (?)  centuries  and 
\'20  hor.^iToi-!).  dividrd  into  .5  tuniia.-.  There  is  an 
ioKri[>tii«n  in  the  collections  of  tJnitiT  f  j>.  Mcvm.) 
to  the  nii'mnry  of  L.  Flaviu.s  w  ho  aniot  ^'  o;  hi  r 
mifit-'in-  titles  is  styled  i'HASr.  CoH.  Primak. 
KqciT.iTAK.  Civ.  Roman,  is.  Ger.uan.  In- 
rRRloRK }  Plinr,  m  one  of  his  epistles  (x.  10«), 
and  Trajan  in  hi>  reply,  make  use  of  the  terms 
Ooian  tqmilritt  the  CarnMrmantiaung  a  eautuiiaa 
te  eoBDaeliaa  with  h*  which  proreBthat  it  coatahud 
infiuln;  T^atu  (Hbt-w.  19)  speaks  of  cohort! 
of  the  BataTi  and  Canninefiites  who,  among  othw 
d>;inands,  insisted  that  the  niinitrt-r  of  horw  ^hotllJ 
lie  it;criaA''d  (uiV^ri  nuiiirruin  c/hiImiu)  ;  ami 
Jose]j|iii%  in  dcscri' ■itiif  the  aniiy  of  Ve5pa,»ia!i, 
uotices  10  cohorts  (imfifKu)  of  LloO  intiuury  luid 
120  cavalry,  a  *eri  t  of  |)>-is>a::e!i  which  evidently 
refer  to  Cohorte*  Etpatatae.  The  Cokarlet 
ditatat  are  not  mentioned  under  that  name  except 

Hfgiuns,  but  arc  indicated  by  Tacitus  in  the 
wonts  {^Amu.  xiiL  35),  "  ex  Ocrmania  legio  cum 
<H]tiitititts  alanit  et  fti^Mm  coAoftana.**  Hnmaa 
allnwi,  gpsee  tat  GmoHu  tftUntat  eijWMrfwdaas^ 
and  Cokortes  eqmtttta€  qmn^/enarUte  quatmor, 

1 6.  Catsid,  which  we  may  fairly  render  W«s- 
riHi-*,  were  iin[>!(iyed,  aicrdmi;  to  Hyjti-ins  a-4 
liinni  ers.  'I  hev  corre-i-ouJed  Ui  the  .Vr/m//'»  .v<ri«, 
undi-r  th.'  repuldie,  w[io  were  alwa}  ?  rrL-nrded  OS 
interior  to  n  gular  soldiers,  and  were  rvcruiled,  as 
we  learn  from  Polybius,  among  those  persona 
wfi/iHc  fortune  did  nut  entitle  them  to  enlist  in  the 
legions.  AA«r  the  catablithnient  hjr  Aogutaa  of 
r^iat  pNimaeat  Aeete  at  MSaeauBv  RaTona, 
and  eo  tlw  ceaat  ef  Qaal,  •  larse  body  of  ncn 
must  have  ham  laqaiwd  la  nan  them,  w  ho,  wbait 
their  Mrrieea  wen  not  laqaifed  afi».it,  were  caOaa 

at  bMt  in  mat  eaacmenciea,  to  Mm  aa 
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ordinaiy  soldlora.  Tacitus  mentions  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hit  history  (i.  S  \  tlutl  Omlbft  found 
in  the  dty  »  legion  **  quam  e  closse  Nero  conscrip- 
•crmt  "  (  romp.  i)ion  Com.  \xiv.  3  ;  SucL  O'tUb.  12  ; 
PluL  (•'i.'h.  \:>\  which  he  tabsoqucntly  (i.  31,  36) 
tmu  **  leij^io  clattica  and  cbusicorum  lefpo  ** 
(comp.  ii.  11,  14,  17,  22,  iii.  55),  and  eUewhere 
(iL  67)  we  hear  of  the  prima  cumicorum  legio.** 
Im  th«  AnMk  tkmimruu  is  the  torn  which  be  t 
genprally  employ*,  as  dasnnrionim  cnpta  (Aim.iw»  ' 
27)«  and  oemttiriomt  cltmiario  (Amn.  xxf.  8). 

17.  f/wHamu. — TbeMoeeapied  tlw  wne  pon- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  tociic  oJuirt^'s,  that  the 
Mamri  and  Ptmmmii  Veredaru  did  with  regard  to 
tlwnKiilvillMofaitalrjr.  They  wen  iNUtalioiM 
eomptwed  entirely  of  barbarians,  or  of  the  must 
iineivili«ed  among  the  subjects  of  Rome,  and  were 

Sobably  chiefly  employed  upon  outpost  duties, 
jgtnus  allows  space  for  3300,  consisting  of  PtU- 
mj^rem;  Gaetae :  Dad;  Itritones  :  Cantafjri. 

L'rbamae  Cokoriet. —  We  may  take  occaaion  to 
notice  in  this  pbee  two  bodiM  of  mm  est^ihlishcd 
diirini;  the  first  yrnrs  of  the  eniplr-,  who  hcM  a 
•tatton  intermediate  between  regular  troops  aiid 
■a  uniod  fMlioe,  their  lerTiccs  being,  properly 
•peaking,  mnfinod  to  the  city.  Thoe  were  the 
Urbamtu  CbAuitos  and  the  CuUoriea  Vtailum, 

DioR  OuMiit  (W.  94)  inlbnu  iu  that  At^nttui, 
in  addition  to  t!ic  prar-torian  cohort!,  instituted  a 
force  of  citT  guards,  amounting  to  eix  thoonnd 
nea  divided  nto  fimr  hatlaliont;  to  these  he  dse- 
wherc  gives  tlie  name  of  iurriKoi  (lix.  2),  while, 
by  the  Latin  writers,  they  are  usually  distin- 
guished as  Cokor1e$  Urhanae  or  Urbam  miliiia^ 
their  qtuuters,  which  were  witliin  the  city,  being 
the  UrfMina  Cuftni.  Arcordiiiu'  to  Tacitus,  who 
Stat***  the  uinnUer  of  cohorts  at  three  only,  they, 
l;kc  the  praetorians,  were  levied  in  Lati inn,  IJmhri;!, 
Klruria,  and  the  ancient  Roman  colonies  (TaciL 
AuH.iY.  5),  and  were  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  praefect  of  the  city,  whence  it  was 
anred  upon  Flavins  Sabinns  (Tacit.  /Ai.-f.  iiL  64), 
esse  iiii  proprium  miiitem  cohortium  urbananua.** 
CUbrtet  ViffUmm.  — >  Augustas  oiKanised  a  laiipe 
body  <<f  iiiurht- watchtTs  whose  chief  daty  was 
to  act  as  tiremcn  {Advenut  imeemdia  4jtciUiia$  noc- 
Imrmu  ritjile»iue  ammmiut  ea(,  8aeton.  Oduv.  SO). 
They  were  divided  into  seven  cohorts,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  cohort  to  each  two  Hegiouet^  were 
stationed  in  fourteen  piardhous^  (fjn'nhiiorut)^ 
and  are  called  wxro^vhamu  by  tho  Greek,  Co- 
hortf^  Viijilnin  hy  the  lifltin  writers.  They  were 
commanded  liy  a  I'nu/tctu*  (Tacit.  Ana.  xi.  35), 
wIm  was  of  equestrian  nink  ;  but  the  corps,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  ra'sed  among  the  cUus  of  li- 
bertini,  was  regarded  as  occupying  a  position  in- 
ferior to  that  or  regular  soldiers  (won  uus.  36, 

li  t.  2V  In  Tat  itu'*  {IlUt.  iiu  64),  they  are  termed 
the  aercUia  of  the  aristocnwnr,  and  buctonius  (Oc/uc. 
26)  alladca  to  than  ■•  **lUMittiio  miUla**  (Comp. 
D«.].  tit.  15. 1.8.) 

Eqin^mmd  o/A*  TVwgw  aadlar  As  Bmpin, 

Josephus  has  transmitted  to  US  a  description  of 
the  equipment  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  his  testi- 
mony is  peculiarly  valuable,  proceeding,  as  it  docs, 
from  a  competent  eye-witness  {D.  J.  iii.  5.  §5). 

The  infantry  wore  cuiraMCs,  helmets,  and  two 
swords  (piipa^l  rt  wffppaynim  ito*  Kpii  tai  kcU 
umxtufxxpopovyTfs  an<poTip<aety)^  that  is,  a  long 
•wad  on  the  lefly  and  a  short  digger  {rwt9oti,^$ 
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ov  nKiov  fx*<  /uicos)  oa  the  right  side.  1  ktc  acLeoC 
in&ntry  in  attendance  upon  the  gcneni  CBmed  m 

long  near  (XAyx^v^  htuiam)^  and  a  rcand  >hir  ^T 
(i^ieo,  efi^Mm)  ;  the  rest  of  the  legiooaries  < « 
U  \oi«^  ^dAa>0  a  f»lmm{?)  ((imtt^),  mad  » 
scH^Mt  (5Mys>r  ^TiftTjin? ).  In  addition,  cadb  waam 
had  a  saw  and  a  basket  (vpiova  koI  xS^iror^^  s 
matt<xk  and  a  hatchet  (&fii)f  jccU  xfAticvr).  a  l«-aiis -r 
strap,  a  hook  and  a  chain  (IfiJurra  mak  Sp€wcam0 
Ktu  E\v(Tip\  together  with  prorisions  Cor  lhr?« 
days,  —  so  that,  says  Jooephus,  ike  RoTTwn  ia> 
bntry  difinr  littls  mm  males  dT  hnrii— ^ 

The  Eqtiitcs  wore  helmets  and  culnteea  Okv 
the  infantry,  with  a  broadsword  at  tlieir  noht  aids 
Oidxotpa  ^ojcpd),  and  earned  in  their  IwbbI  m  Img 
pole  (wmT^i  ^T(u^icTji)  ;  a  buckler  8wurt2  at  tb  j- 
horses*  tiank  {^vptht  Si  wapk  wKnpiut  tntm 
vXiytoT),  and  they  were  fiumishad  widi  m  qmw9 
containing  three  or  mora  javelina  (fccse  i  «f ),  with 
broad  points,  and  as  lan:c  as  spears  (  oix  JLaro^Mv- 
rcs  84  Scipdrwy  fiiytBos).  Tha«e  selected  to  attend 
the  general  diflfercd,  in  no  respect,  in  their  ap- 
[mintments  from  the  Rgnfatf  cavalij  (tmt  dbmtf 
IKcus  iracstr). 

The  Jewidi  Ustariaa  has  RtoreoTer  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  Airmm  or  Vw.i:  of  march  in  which  the 
army  of  Vespasian  entered  (iaiiioe  {li.  J.iii.i»,§2\ 
this  being,  he  adds,  tha  fegaiar  amagcmsrt  Al- 
lowed by  the  Romans.    1.  The  light-armed  aui- 
iiiahes  and  bowmen  (revs  fUv  7«  ^tXews  Tmm  ^iv 
aedpew  seal  to^^os)  adtaaeed  first  to  feeauHstre. 
to  examine  woods  and  suspicious  localities,  ajid  to 
give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  exMemy. 
2.  A  detachment  of  Roman  henry-armed  troops, 
horse  and  foot  {'Pmfudwp  dirkiTusii  fUHpa^  t« 
iral  i-rwu%).    3.  Ten  men  out  of  each  c^ntdrr  car- 
rying their  own  equipments  and  liie  iuea<urfs  uf  tae 
camp  (fiirpa  r^s  raptfx€o\iii).    4.  The  pi>3nce?» 
{&Sowoiol).    Tho  l>a:/ifa^  of  Vespasian   and  his 
legati  (rwy  vx'  avry  iff*^iuo¥w)  guarded  by  s 
strong  body  of  hotse.   9.  Vsapasina  himself  at- 
tended  by  Sclccti  P»iiie*y  Sf  ledi  Eqmte*^  and  a  body 
of  spearmen  iKBrfXi»^iomn),     7.  The  pecaiar 
cavnliy  of  tha  legieo       Hisv  roe  yd^^Mirei  Isb 
viKhp\  for,  he  sabjoins,  each  legion  has  120  hocw 
attached  to  ib   This  we  peroeire  was  a  retom,  is 
a  eertain  extent,  to  tha  aaeient  system.    &  The 
artillery  dragged  by  mnles  (et  rks  iXt-riXtis  ^  | 
pavTfi  o/Hts  Kcd  ra  Xotwii  ftrixo'^H^'''^)    9-  The 
legati,  praefects  of  cohorts  and  tribunes  (^-y«;»4w 
T<  Kol  mrtipuv  frapxai  cv¥  ;(iA((ipx<'*t)  goarded 
by  a  body  of  picket!  soldiers.    10.  The  itandarC4 
surrounding  the  eagle  (oi  tFUfuiitu  wtpitfrxovcai 
rhy  &fT6y).    11.  The  trumpeters  (ol  ffaXwrficral). 
12.  The  nmin  body  of  the  infantn,-  (n  ipdXayO 
six  abreast,  accompanied  by  a  centurioa  {imart^ 
rdpxnv),  whose  duty  it  was  to  sea  thai  Aa  mm 
ki'pt  their  ranks.    13.  The  whole  body  ef  abMW 
attached  to  each  legion  (r^  ouccria^  iicdsTsa  tdy* 
/toTor),  driving  the  malm  and  beasto  of  bardm 
loaded  with  the  baggage.    14.  Behind  all  the  le- 
gions followed  the  mercenaries  {6  fdo^ios  ^ 
15.  The  rear  was  bnmght  up  by  a  strong  body  of 
infantry  and  cavalry.    Jose^hus  seems  to  deto- 
nate the  Itiifati  by  the  word  vy*H-^y*^,  the  TVskai 
mUUum  by  Xoxoeyoi  or  x^^^X"*-*  cex/iaisets 
by  To^idfXot  or  iKaeromipx"^  •  whether  he  msam 
by  ovpayol  (in  iii.  6.  §  2)  the  optt'onrf  who  are 
designated  by  Polybius,  or  intends  to  compnhead 
the  whole  rear-guard  under  tha  ^pellatioo,  ai^ 
admit  of  doubt.  Four  woida  an  mnd  to  dmMt 
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teaded  t«i  r>  pr«  rveui  the  pt/uta,  for  which  vo€r6t  u 
yawiaily  cm  J  !  oycd ;  Kitwr  tlio  light  jaTeKn ; 

o-'J  So'jt,  pik'-ji  (/f  difTorvnl  kimls.     It  would  a[>- 
feoiB  Armo  that  Uw  A^yx^  somcume* 

Fioa.'fr,  •oote  a<!i!itional  light  will  be  thrown 
mfr.n  tbo  constitution  of  a  Koman  army  about  half  a 
meturj  l&trr  br  the  rnatructioca  iuucd  for  the  line 
af  amrch  to  be  observed  hf  tlw  Ham  denatchcd 
anlmi;  th,^  S<r_x-'.h".in  Al.in*,  fr-'.  fv.-'l  in  tnc  fnu,'- 
ottt  u£  .Vrrian,  of  which  we  havf  fijM>Ki  n  ubovc 
-  The  fcrce  in  qwwllon  couutod  of  the  fifteenth 
WfTon,  vhich  ram  complete,  and  of  the  t^•elft}l, 
viuch  ajuprara  to  have  been  a  fractneot  onlr,  tbeae 
lilpaM  MTiaff  both  cmlfy  and  akimithen  at- 

T:u ^.  <i  Id  tlieiu  exactly  a*  umlor  the  republic  —  of 
<ta^cz&l  cokorict  eqtulaiae^  composed  of  lialiaiis, 
Cnning,  Amauaiu,  aad  oChcn,  ««eh  of  these 
battalions  containing  heavy  and  light  infiamtry  to- 
gt'Jier  with  squadrons  of  cavalry  —  of  cohortet  pe- 
4^Utue.^  including  infuitry  only,  both  light  and 
ktsvT,  and  «f  light  cavalry  of  the  allies  and  of 
kixbarn'^ia  T>.-  orlor  io  wluch  tiicy  W«n  tO  ad- 
mace  i^SkA     fjilows ;  — 

1*  Ham  iMOto  (jMTMMArawt  Imr^),  horse 
an         ard  t!iii;r<M^  {iTrTtrro^aras  Kal  vrrpalovi), 
c^vsanded  by  their  own  decurions  (5(KaSaf)x<u> 
YiriwM  eorpa  of  fitceigii  cvniky^  Cjfcfiianji, 
'*rrv.in».  Celtif,  and  o*.h<  rs  of  whom  the  nnnx's 
doabttuL    3.  The  whole  of  the  infantry  arch- 
UUvni  bj  dUferaat  bodies  of  hMvy-wmed 
lo^aatry,  not  legionaries,  Italinn*,  Cyri  nlaiis,  Ilos- 
P<*a»iafn  and  Numidtana,  the  tlanks  of  this  division 
WMf  carmd  by  cavalry,    i.  I1ie  eqviteo  idccti 
»-'<l  the  equites  of  the  legion  (o<  iirh  rijs  ^dXayyot 
*»*»«t ''.    5.  The  artillery  {KarairdKrai).    6.  The 
■ttadard  {tnifiuoy)  of  the  fifteenth  legion,  and 
around  it  the  principal  offiajrs,  namely  the  coin- 
C"  iT-dir  of  ihi:  l  >inon  (n7*fi<*'F  tt/s  fpd\aY)''^T^\  the 
1  .iwiu*  {':)  ^t^i^X'^^X        triLuoes  (oi  X'^^'^PX'^^^ 
and  the  ernturioos  of  the  first  cohort  ( jtraT^rropxa' 
rijt  Tp.iTr,%  cnrtlpfis  J-KiCTdrai).    Here,  it  will 
W  remarked,  we  meet  with  an  officir  called  the 
y^tr  Hf  ^JikKfyot  and  bis  deputy  or  ifmdpxos. 
t.  T^\'  infautn*  cf  the  liijion,  four  ;iiid  four,  pre- 
ttded  by  their  own  ikunnisheri  ^vc^Wot  hcovjiir- 
8.  Ftveign  (ri  (rv/i/uaxcrdv)  infantry,  both 
r^bt  and  heavy.   9.  The  baggage  (ri  <ric«vo^pa). 
It.  Tke  rear  broa|^ht  up  by  an  ala  of  Oetae  under 
ifcnr  piaefectos  (ciAapxT^X    '^^^  centurions  were 
to  Btaith  on  the  flanks  of  the  infantry,  keeping  the 
l»en  In  tTi^'ir  ranks  :  f'»r  the  sake  of  greater  «icn:ritT 
s  br«iy     horsemm  was  to  rii.le  in  »iiigle  fili-  along 
iKf  whole  length  of  tho  line  ;  the  commandcr-in- 
cHkf,  Xfnoph'in,  -w-as  tn  marvh  in  fiunt  of  the  in- 
Smtty  iiaodards,  but  to  move  about  occasionally 
in  fine  to        wttiSbSmg  evoything;,  and  pre- 
serving orrler  ever}- where.    It  appears  that  of  the 
canlry  some  were  archers  (ianroTa(<(rou),  sonic 
Iwwui  (XeTxo^ppt),  hTiTCiQ  pole-meo  («o»To<^^f  oi ), 
wnj*'  I  voni  men  (>utxa^po*^'<5poO,  some  axe-mon 
(viAfKof^) ;  these  and  maay  other  cnriooa  par- 
tittilan  may  be  extracted  from  diedetaiM  aoooont 
of  tlM  Apmeti,  and  from  the  ^eses  or  scheme  of 
hsttle  by  which  it  U  followed  ;  but  unfortunately 
are  so  much  cmbarraased  at  eroy  step  by  the 
•nKrrtanty  of  the  text  thsl  it  it  mmif  lUB  to 
fcflB  pieuivc  conclusions. 
A  great  many  topics  connected  with  a  Roman 
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miirh  that  iK-lonps  to  the  c:ivalry  is  n.ws.onrilv  in 
eluded  under  E^uiTSS  ;  the  position  of  the  allica 
in  the  Mrriee  under  Soctt  {  UM  lifo'giumla  nnder 
Praktoriam  ;  the  pay  of  the  soldier  under 
STiPX.vniuji;  »  detailed  account  of  his  armour 
and  weapon*  onder  Oalka,  Lorica,  Ocrea, 
Caliga,  IIasta,  Pilu.v,  Gladius,  Scvtvh, 
&c  ;  of  his  dress  nndi-r  Chi.a.mys,  I*AT.t'r>A- 
MBNTUJi,  Saoum  ;  ui  the  ttaiHiurds  under  blUNA 
MiLiTAKiA ;  «f  aUUtaiy  praeeanona  under  Oita- 

TIO,  TRItrilPHl'H  ;  of  punishments  under  FvsTV- 
ARiujf,  Dkciuatio  i  of  militaty  rewards  under 
TuRQOU«  Phalkrab,  Coroha  ;  of  nulitary  ai> 
fjines  under  ToRMENTiMf,  Aribs,  Vineax, 
Plutki,  IIblxpolis,  Tuhhis,  <iic     £W.  K.] 

SXBTASTAB  (^Mrof),  speeU  eoramb- 
sioners  8>  rit  out  l>y  the  Athenian  people  to  inv«sti« 
gate  any  matters  that  n^gbt  claim  attention.  Tbos 
we  find  nention  of  EMteitao  boinf  appointed  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  as  many  mercennrica 
as  the  generals  reported,  it  appears  to  have  been  no 
uncommon  plan  for  the  commanders,  who  received 
pay  for  troops,  to  report  a  greater  number  than 
they  possessed,  in  ordt.T  to  receive  the  [>av  t)i*  '!i- 
selves  ;  in  which  case  tliey  were  said  **  to  draw 
pay  for  empty  places  in  ilie  mercenary  force  *• 
(jj.t(TBo^optiy  ir  T^^tfixy  Kfygus  x^pats^  Acschio. 
c  Cics.  p.  536).  The  coiranissioncrs,  however,  who 
were  sent  to  make  inqmriet  into  the  mstter,  often 
allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed.  (Aeschin.  e. 
Timarck.  p.l3J,  De  Fait.  I^.  p.  333  j  Bi»ckh. 
Paid.  Bern.  cfAAem^  ^  292,  2nd  ed.) 

EXHERKS.  [IIeres.] 

EXUIBENDUM,  ACTIO  AD.  This  action 
waa  introdneed  maudj  with  reapect  to  Tindtca- 
tioncs  or  acti  n  -  ;\bout  property.  **Exhiberc  ia 
defined  to  be  fucere  in  publico  potestatem,  ut  ei 
qui  agat  experiundi  sit  copia."  This  was  a  per- 
sonal  action,  and  he  had  the  right  of  action  who 
intended  to  bring  an  .ictio  in  rem.  Th'-  at  iio  ad 
exhibendum  was  aguinst  a  per»ou  wiio  was  in 
possession  of  the  thing  in  question,  or  had  fraudu- 
lently part'  (1  with  the  pn«isessimi  of  it  ;  and  thr- 
object  was  the  production  of  the  thing  fur  the  pur< 
pose  of  its  being  examined  hj  the  ^ihitift  The 
tliiui^',  which  was  of  coiir^  a  movable  thing,  was 
to  be  produced  at  the  place  where  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  legal  proceedings  respecting 
it  ;  but  it  was  to  be  taken  to  the  pUice  where  the 
action  wa«  tried,  at  the  cott  and  ezpeoae  of  the 
plaiotift 

The  action  was  extended  to  other  cases :  for  in* 

stance,  to  rnsps  when  n  mnn  claimed  the  privilege 
of  Uiking  bis  property  otY  an(Jilicr  person's  land, 
that  other  [M>r.4>>n  not  being  legally  bound  to  restore 
the  thinj;,  ihoui^h  bound  liy  this  action  to  alloiT 
the  owner  to  take  it ;  and  to  some  cases  where  n 
nan  Imd  in  his  possession  aoaethinflr  in  which  hia 
own  and  the  plaintiff  *s  property  were  nnited,  as  a 
jewel  set  in  the  defendantli  gold,  in  which  case 
there  might  be  an  actio  ad  exhibendmn  for  tha 
pur|>ose  of  se]»aratiiii?  the  thirii:8  (ut  exclndaturad 
exhibendum  agi  potest.  Dig.  lU.  tit.  4.  s.  6). 

If  the  thing  was  not  prodvoed  when  it  ought  to 
have  been,  tlie  plaintiff  niiuht  have  damages  for 
loss  caused  by  snch  non>production.  This  action 
would  lie  to  {tftMloeea  slave,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  put  to  the  torture  to  discover  his  confederates. 

The  ground  of  the  ripht  to  the  production  of  a 
thing,  was  either  property  in  tlie  thing  or  some  in- 
tamt ;  and  it  waa  tha  bu^aM  of  Via  jndas  la 
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declare  wlicllier  tlicrc  was  sufficient  rcn.v>n  (/Wa 
et  proltaliilU  cauaa)  feir  production.  The  word 
*•  int-TPst"  waa  obvi(>u»ly  a  word  of  doubtful  ira- 
port  Accord  in^'Iy,  it  wa<  a  question  if  n  mm  could 
iiring  thii  nctiuii  fur  the  production  of  hif  Rdver- 
■ary'a  accounts,  though  it  was  n  general  nile  of  law 
that  all  persons  nii^'ht  have  this  action  who  hail  an 
interest  in  the  thing  to  be  produced  (<fi4onim  in- 
trrrfi)  ;  but  the  opinion  as  given  in  the  Digest 
(Di^'.  10.  tit  4.  •.  19)  is  not  favouralile  to  the  pro- 
duction on  the  mere  ground  of  its  beinc;  for  the 
plaintitT's  advantaijc.  A  man  might  have  this 
actio  though  he  had  no  Tindicatio  ;  lu,  for  instance, 
if  he  had  a  legacy  given  to  him  of  such  n  slave  ns 
Titius  might  choose,  he  had  a  right  to  the  production 
of  the  testator's  slaves  in  order  that  Titius  might 
make  the  choice  ;  when  the  choice  was  made,  then 
the  plaintilT  might  claim  the  slave  n»  his  pro[)erty, 
though  he  had  no  power  to  make  the  choice.  If  a 
man  wished  to  assi-rt  the  fivedom  of  a  slave  (in 
liLfrlittem  rimltcure),  he  might  have  this  action. 

This  action  was,  as  it  apix-nrs,  genenilly  in  aid 
of  another  action,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
evidence  ;  in  which  respect  it  bf.irs  some  resem- 
Llnuee  to  a  Hill  of  Discovery  in  Equity. 

(Miihlcnbruch, /AWn'Mu  J'tinJcitarum  ;  Dig.  10. 
tit  4.)  [G.  L.] 

EXlTE'UIAorEPEXO'DIA(<{iT^piaor/ir.{. 
6Sia),  the  names  of  the  s.-tcritires  which  were  offered 
by  generals  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions. 
(Xenoph.  Anah.  vi.  5.  §  'J.)  The  principal  object 
of  these  sacritices  always  was  to  discover  from  the 
nccomptinying  signs  the  favoumVde  or  unfavourable 
issue  of  the  undertaking  on  which  they  were  about 
to  enter.  According  to  Ilesychius,  i^irfipia  was 
also  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  the  annual 
niacistrates  laid  down  their  otTices.         [L.  S.] 

EXO'DIA  (VioSio,  from  rf{  and  iUs)  were 
otd-fashioncd  and  laughable  interludes  in  verses. 
Inserted  in  other  plays,  but  chiefly  in  the  Atel- 
lanae.  (Liv.  vii.  2.)  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  real  character  of  the  exodia  ;  but  from  the  words 
of  Livy  we  must  infer  that,  although  distinct  from 
the  Atellanae,  they  were  cbisely  connected  with 
them,  and  never  performed  alone.  Hence  Juvenal 
calls  them  fjnliuni  Alrllunae  {Sat.  vi.  71),  and 
i^netonius  {Tib.  45)  trodium  AlMitiicum.  They 
were,  like  the  .^lellaiuie  themselves,  pl.iyed  by 
young  and  well-bom  llonians,  and  not  by  the 
liislriniies.  Since  the  time  of  Jos.  Scnliger  and 
Caanubun,  the  exodin  have  .almost  genenilly  been 
considcre<l  as  ihnrt  comedies  or  farces  which 
were  performed  after  the  AtelLinae  ;  and  this 
opinion  is  founded  upon  the  vague  and  incorr  ct 
statement  of  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (Sil.  iiL 
174).  15ut  the  words  of  Livy,  exmiiii  eontrria 
J'lJirUii^  seem  rather  to  indicitc  interludes,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  understood  as  if  they  had 
been  pl.iyed  between  the  acta  of  tho  At  ILuiae, 
which  would  suggest  a  false  idea  of  the  At4;llaiiac 
themselves.  IJut  as  several  Atcllauac  were  per- 
formed on  the  same  day,  it  is  proUiblc  that  the 
exodia  were  played  between  them.  This  supposi- 
tion ia  also  supported  by  tho  etymology  of  the 
word  itM-lf,  which  sigiiities  something  biovy 
extra  viain,  or  something  not  Ix-Iongiiig  to  the 
main  subject,  and  thus  is  synonymous  with  iit*ia- 
^SioK.  The  play,  as  well  as  the  luinio  of  exodium, 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Konuins 
from  Italian  Greece  ;  but  after  its  introduction  it 
ap(x>an  to  have  become  very  popular  among  the 
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Romans  and  continued  to  be  played  down 
Terv  late  jH-riod.  (Sueton.  Domit.  10.)  |k 
£X0  .MIS  H^n^i),  a.  drvas  which  had  • 
sleeve  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right  wit 
shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast  free,  and  «- 
this  reason  called  tromtt.  It  is  al^  frr«j' 
called  X"'^''  if*poiKiaxa^ot.  (PboL  and  U« 
«.  c.  'Ertpoft.:  Heliod.  ^e/Aiop.  iil  1  ;  Paas. 
§2.)  The  ezomis,  howercr,  was  not  only  a « 
{Tunica],  but  also  an  lliArtow  or  «f^ff 
[Pallium.]  According?  to  Hesychins  (s.  e. 
>i>'i),  and  Aclius  Dionysins  (ap.  Eiulatlu  c 
xviii.  S95),  it  s.'rved  at  the  same  time  hot 
purposes  of  a  chiton  and  mix  bimatinn  ;  but  F 
(vii.  48)  Sfieaks  of  two  different  kinds  of  t« 
one  of  which  was  a  wtplSKtfaiL  and  the  m 
XiT^**  ^rfpo/LUttf-xoAoT.  His  account  is  CMif- 
by  existing  works  of  art.  Thus  we  find  ii 
Mus.  Pio-Clement  (vol.  ir.  pi.  1 1 ),  lleph 
wearing  an  exomis,  which  ia  an  hioisiioo  li 
round  the  body  in  the  way  in  which  this  j[ir 
was  always  worn,  and  which  clothes  the  U>d; 
an  eznniis  when  it  is  girded  round  the  waisL 
following  figure  of  Ch.von,  on  the  contrary  (t 
from  Stackelbcrg,  Die  Grdlirr  drr  /frj/nrn,  pL 
represents  the  proper  irtpoiiirxatM^ 
we  see  a  similar  dress  in  the  figure  of  Ulj 
represented  La  the  article  PiLSUS. 


The  exomis  was  usually  worn  bj  sU»w  ir 

working  people  (Phot  si  p.  ;  SchoL  «d  Ari^T 
EquiL  "tJ79),  whence  we  find  Hepbjatw,  v 
working  deity,  frequently  represented  "J 
garment  in  works  of  KtC    (MOIW,  ii"*"''*' «* 
Kumt,  §  366.  8.)    The  chorus  of  old  im  ■ 
Ly*i*tn»ta  of  Aristophanes  (1. 
exomis  ;  which  is  in  accordance  with  tbe 
mcnt  of  Pollux  (iv.  118),  who  tayi  tUt  it  «•  » 
dress  of  old  men  in  comic  p 
Gclliiu  (viL  12),  the  exomis  was  the  ssiot  »  * 
cnmmon  tunic  without  sleeves  {eitra  iw"*"* 
tincnles)  ;  but  hia  statement  is  <W*'*' |* 'rj't 
counts  of  all  the  Greek  gnuii inarisns, sod  is 'fj"* 
doubt  erroneous,     (Becker,  ('JiorUei,  ^ ^ 

EXOMO'SIA  {it'-'fioala).  Any  Aib<»« 
citiu-n  when  called  n 
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t  oxrt  flf  justice  (mkwmAw  or  ^dtAirrc^iy,  Pol- 
lit,  TiiL  37  ;  Ae*chin.   <?.  Timarvh.  p.  71),  waj 
fay  bw  to  obej  the  •mniXKXMi  iinlaM  be 
wMmaiSAhf  ««Ui  tl«l  li«  wat  iiMeqiiainled 
TTtli  th?  ea3«  in  question.    (Demoeth.  De  FaU. 
Lm.f.m,€.  Neaer,  p.  1354,  cApkeb.  p.  850  : 
Si^iL«.*E|i*i4M««ai.)    Tim  oirth  wu  flftIM 
^^Mt'K  aod  the  act  of  taking  it  wm  expressed 
If  4dyuiw«u.    (Demoath.  «.  ^SifqpA.        1119  ; 
«Ai^HL  pk.  1317  ;  Uarpoemt.  «.«.;   ThoM  who 
rrfiv4  to  obey  the  tonunons  without  beti^  able 
Isakethe  HmfUMria,  incorred  a  fine  of  one  thooaand 
l^i'fcwM  ;  and  if  a  penon,  afkr  promisuig  to  gire 
hk  rriimm,  did  Derertheleu  not  appMr  iraen 
tfSki  upon,  an  action  cnllod  krnrofiaprvfUov^  or 
tKihttUij,  might  bi!  brought  against  bim  bjthe 
mtiwa  who  tfaooght  themaelves  injured  by  his 
'aT\r2  withheld  his  eridenoe.  (Dcmofitb.c^  TbnfA. 
fiiiHi ;  Mciec,  Att.  Fne.  p.  387,  ice.) 
Win     people  ia  tiieir  — snibly  appointed  a 
to  a  raa^straty  or  r^nv  nt^fr  pii'.lir  i-ffii- he 
•is  »t  Ubmy,  before  the  SiMtifuuria  took  oiace, 
nxkcfntlba  aaea^  if  he  eooia  take  n  esth  that 
rat?  of  his  health  f  r   iher  circumstances  rcn- 
imi  it  tia^assible  for  him  to  ful^l  the  duties 
*MMela4  with  it  (^^^vavtfai       i^x^v,  or  rV 
X^-^rTMlay) :  and  this  oath  waa  likewise  called 
<tWMna,  or  MUMtimes  iarm/toirla.    ( Demosth.  />0 
Ml  379,  e,  TVmoO.  p.  1204  ;  Aeschin. 

li*  Feds.  l^f^QJl;  Po|ha,lP|ii.  55  ;  EtmoL 

[L.S.1 

aXOSTRA  (^{Arrpo,  from  f^»64m\  was  one 
the  may  kbds  of  maehlnw  used  in  the  theatres 
«  ^  aadents.    Cictrt)         Pro©.  Gms.  6),  in 
■P'^lonf  of  a  man  who  furmeriy  concealed  bis 
^  expresses  this  nnttment  by  p«tt  t^paritm 
:  and  then  statinjr  that  he  now  shame- 
"«1t  indulge  in  his  ricious  practices  ia  public, 
nri.^  n  ttottra  lihahir.   From  an  attentive 
K'WAmtktn  of  this  passajro,  it  is  evident  that 
^  osrtn  was  a  nwchine  by  means  of  which 
^■■P  «hkh  had  beea  eonwaM  behind  ike  sipa- 
verc  pushed  or  rolled  forward  fmra  behind 
M«4  thiu  became  riaibk  to  the^ecUton.  This 
vas  theicftn  -wtf  moA  Nee  the  In«^ 
•^tM,  with  this  distinctbn,  that  the  Utter  was 
wheels,  while  the  exostra  was  pushed 
"f*"*  ttpoo  rollets.     (Pollux,  ir.  128  ;  Schol. 
^■^  Ar^tr<ph.  Aeiam.  S7&)    But  helh  seem  to 
nsed  for  the  same  ptirpow  ;  namely,  to 
•'■•te  the  eye*  of  the  spectators  the  results  or 
«f^»«^^  jineetof  wch  thiiijrs — si.^  murder  or  suicide 
~->i  twid  not  CQDsistently  take  place  in  thr  pm- 
end  woe  thoefore  described  as  having 
"^'^  Mind  tha  ripnium  or  in  the  aeow. 

Qsne  exostra  wns  alii  applied  to  a  [»oculinr 
ly^^^*"^  which  was  thrown  from  a  tower  of 
"•"■fclfas apoB the  wnDt ef the beticgcd town, 
y  ^^ich  the  awiailants  marched  to  attnck 
r**  ^  besieged  who  were  statimed  on  the 
na^^tedafcnatlwtewn.  (YtgtL  DeRt  MOa. 

BXOULES  DIKE  (UaiKiit  dimj).^  ^'  iEM. 

■*TSt4.| 

EXPLORATOTIES.  (ExKRCiTOt,  a  609,e.] 

U*t<^llAE.  [Fuxt;*.] 

MSrLIU^j  {ipvyify,  banuhment.  1.  Orskk. 
"^^Juihittftitsmong  the  Greek  itates  seldom,  if 
^  «  "Piwi  ai  A  pofiiahmmt  appointed  by  law 
-^P«MC«lsr  oftenon.    We  might,  indeed,  expect 

"■ihrilt««hMD«cONcceiBttt*naBtbv  af 
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independent  atatee  would  neither  ednit  ef  die  ea* 

tahl ishment  of  penal  coloiiie^.  amongst  us,  nor 
of  the  Tarious  kiads  of  exile  which  we  read  of 
under  the  Roman  emperors.  The  fenenl  torn 
<pxrffi  (flight)  ^\'asfbr  the  most  part  applied  in  tho 
case  of  those  whc^  ia  order  to  aroid  some  punish- 
ment or  danger,  ivmeved  fiem  thdr  own  eenntiy 
U)  another.  Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  records  of 
the  heroic  agcsi  aad  chiefly  where  homicide  had  been 
committed,  vhether  wkh  er  without  malice  afore- 
thought Thus  {IL  xxiii.  88)  Patroclus  appears  as 
a  fiwitiTe  for  life,  in  consequence  of  manslau^^hter 
(Mpoierturlii)  committed  by  him  when  a  hoy,  and 
in  anger.  In  the  Mae  meiuier  (Horn.  (ki.  xv. 
27-')  Theocl\Tnenus  is  represented  as  a  fuijitivo 
and  wanderer  over  the  earth,  and  even  in  foreign 
lands  haunted  by  the  fear  of  veng>:^nce,  from  the  nu- 
merous kinsmen  of  tho  man  whom  he  had  Hlaiii.  The 
duty  of  taking  vengeance  was  in  cases  of  this  kind 
considered  Mored,  though  the  penalty  of  exile  was 
sometimes  remitted,  and  the  homicid  '  all nivrd  to 
remain  in  his  conntiy  on  payment  of  a  iroii^,  the 
price  of  Mead,  or  wehigeid  of  the  Oennana  (Tacit. 

Germ.  ^2]),  which  was  ninli  to  the  relatives  or 
nearest  oonnecti<ms  of  the  slain.  (//.  iz.  630.) 
Even  thongh  there  were  no  relatitce  to  tneeoor  the 
slain  man,  still  deference  to  public  opinion  imposed 
on  the  h<Hnioide  a  temponuy  abaeooa  (Od.  xxiiL 
119,  and  SehoL),  until  he  had  obtained  expiation 
at  the  hands  of  another,  who  seems  to  have  been 
called  the  kyvlrrn  or  purifier.  For  an  illustration 
of  this,  the  reader  Li  referred  to  the  story  of 
Adnutus  and  Croesus.    (Herod,  i.  35.) 

In  the  later  times  of  Athenian  hi-^ton-,  <pvy4i,  or 
banishment,  partook  of  the  same  naluiti,  and  was 
practised  nearly  in  the  same  cases,  as  ia  the  heroic 
ages,  with  this  difiiBrence,  that  the  laws  more  strictly 
defined  its  limits,  its  legal  consequences,  and  dura- 
^on.  That  an  ac^on  lor  wilful  murder  was  branght 
before  the  Areiopagns,  and  fnr  n^anslaughter  before 
the  conrt  of  the  Ephetac.  1  he  accused  might,  in 
either  cue,  withdraw  himaelf  (^vysiy)  beme  een- 
tence  was  passed  ;  but  'v^  li  ii  ,i  criminal  rA:hI  d  th.; 
punishment  to  which  an  act  of  murder  would  have 
exposed  him  bed  he  temained  in  hie  ewn  hmd,  he 
was  then  banished  for  ever  (^iyti  iti^vyiw)^  and 
not  allowed  to  rettim  home  even  when  other  exiles 
were  restored  upon  a  general  amnesty,  since  on 
sneh  occasions  a  special  exception  waa  made  a^minst 
criminals  banished  by  the  Areiopagns  {ai  'Apcbt 
irdyou  <pfvyoyTfi).  A  convicted  murderer,  if  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  state,  might  be  sei/ed  aad 
put  to  death  (Dem.  Arh.  p.  f'i'}'*>.  nnd  whoever 
harboured  or  eultTtuned  (inreSt^oro;  any  one  who 
had  fled  from  his  country  te  avoid  a  capital  punish- 
ment, was  liable  to  the  same  petuilties  as  the  fugi* 
tivc  himself:   (Dem.  c  I^oiyd.  p.  1222.  2.) 

Demeethcnee  (e.  ilris.  p.  634)  says,  that  the  word 
tpfvydv  was  properly  apj-lied  to  the  exile  of  thosft 
who  committed  biuider,  with  malice  aforethought, 
whereas  the  term  fM^frm^iac,  waamed  where  the 
act  was  not  intentional.  The  property  also  was 
confiscated  in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

When  a  Todiet  ef  manslaiighter  was  retmned, 
it  was  usual  for  the  convicted  pnrty  to  leave  (^{Yi\0<) 
his  country  by  a  certain  road,  and  to  remain  in 
exile  till  he  induced  some  one  of  the  relatiree  oT 
the  slain  man  to  tikit  Compassion  on  him.  During 
his  absence,  h\n  possessions  were  iflrifui,  that  u, 
not  cunhscatcd  ;  but  if  he  remained  at  home  or 

heftfa  the  n^vfntteiils  ef  the  law  wen' 
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MtisfiM,  he  wma  liable  to  be  driven  or  cflrri^-d  out 
of  the  countrjr  by  force.  (Detn.  e.  Aris.  pp. 
and  944.)  It  tcHMdinet  Imppened  thai  a  fugitive 
for  miinnlmi'^'htrr  "'.vn?  f?inr;Ti'd  iv't!i  rnurder  ;  5n 
that  caae  he  pleaded  ou  buard  ihip,  t>eiorc  a  court 
wbieliMtatPhMaltftiiiitlwPciisMaiL  (I>am.cb 
Jrif.  p.  64(7.)  Wi'.iro  not  infanncd  what  w«'re  the 
cooaeqnence>  if  tiw  relative*  of  the  slain  man  re- 
flwad  to  tmk»  >  weoafiliatww ;  inppoting  tbftt  tkcf* 
was  no  compulsion,  it  is  reasontiblo  to  conclude  that 
the  exile  was  allowed  to  return  after  a  fixed  time. 
In  cases  of  manslaughter,  but  not  of  mirdar,  thia 
seems  to  have  Wen  usual  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
as  wpU  as  at  Athens.  (Meursius,  ad  Lyeop.  2S2 ; 
Eiirip.  //i;</>.  37,  aiul  Si-koUa.)  Plato  (Leg.  ix. 
p.  Jt<;.')),  who  if  believed  to  have  copied  many  of 
nis  Img  from  tlu*  constitution  of  Athens,  fixes  the 
period  uf  banUhiaent  for  mani^hiughtor  at  one  jear, 
aad  the  word  Avsviovrto'/utt,  explained  to  mean  a 
vt  nrN  exile  for  the  commission  of  homicide  (to't 
<pdyov  ipdaaai)  seems  to  imply  that  the  custom  was 
pretty  gen«nL  W«  iHiTe  iiid«ad  tlia  authority  of 
Xcnophon(./4iin&.  iv.  8.  §  15) to  prorc  that  atSparta 
banishflOMit  was  the  oomequence  of  mrolantaiy 
homicida,  thoof  1i  ha  iom  not  tall  «•  iti  duatmi. 

Moreover,  not  only  wns  an  actu.il  murder 
punished  with  baniubment  and  cont'i^kcatMiii  bat 
also  a  rpaufAa  in  wpo¥olat^  or  wounding  with  inlant 
to  kill,  though  death  might  not  ensue.  (Lvsui.«, 
•Smmm.  p.  100  ;  Dem.  &  Bowt,  p.  lOia  10.)  The 
■MBO  punishment  waa  inflicted  <m  pertOM  who 
noted  up  the  sacred  oliTes  at  Athens  (Lysiaa, 
"Tr»«p  iriKOv  'Airokayia),  and  by  the  laws  of  Solon 
every  one  was  liable  tu  it  who  remained  neuter 
during potitkriuBiilorttonfc  (PlntAHSOiCML 
ii  12.) 

Under  ^uyn,  or  banishment,  as  a  geuemi  term, 
i»  comprehenddl  Ogtradsm  (igrywigyiit)  ;  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  correctly  stated  by 
Suidas,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanca  (EquiL 
MIX  if  «<o  M«  tonndentnnd  by  the  fiinner  ^i^w- 

7<«,  or  hnnishmr-nt  f  ir  life.  ***uy^  (say  they) 
difl^  from  ostracitm,  inasmuch  as  tboot  who  are 
haaiihod  loie  their  property  by  ccnftseatioo,  whonni 
the  ostracised  do  not;  the  frm-r  also  have  no  fixed 
place  of  aboda,  no  time  of  return  assigned,  but  the 
latter  hm.^    Thia  ottradam  waa  mttitnted  by 

Cleislhenes,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pelsi'Stm- 
tidae ;  its  nature  and  objects  are  thus  explained 
br  Aristotle  (Plot  iil  8):  — »»  Deraocmtical  states 
(he  obBi  t  s  r  s)  uacd  to  ostracise,  and  remove  from 
the  city  for  a  definite  time,  those  who  appeared  to 
he  preeminent  above  their  fellow-citiaens,  by  rea- 
son of  their  wealth,  the  nimiber  of  their  friends,  or 
any  other  means  of  influence."  It  is  well  known, 
and  implied  in  the  quotation  just  given,  that  ostra- 
ciara  wna  not  n  pauahaMot  for  any  crime,  but 
rather  a  precnutioTiMry  removal  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed suthcient  |x>wer  in  the  stato  to  excite  either 
«Of7  or  fisar.  Thus  Plutarch  (A  rut  1 0)  saya  it  wna 
a  pnnrl  Tin^nrrd  ivay  of  .allaying  envy  {<p96mwapa- 
fLvbia  (piKdytifMinrot)^  by  the  humiliation  of  superior 
dignity  and  power.  ICnOrole  (£RMwyq^<3trw0e, 
T-)l.  iv.  p.  20ft,  &C.)  has  some  very  ingenious  re- 
marks in  defence  of  oatncism,  which  he  maintains 
was  a  wise  praoaotion  for  mdnlaining  the  demo- 
cralical  constitution  etstiibliahed  by  Cl^i'^thenes. 
He  observes  that  **  Clcisthenes,  by  the  spirit  of 
his  refanna,  aeooed  the  hearty  attachment  of  the 
body  of  citizens  ;  but  from  the  first  generation  of 
leading  men,  under  the  nascent  democracy,  and 
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with  ?uch  precedent*  as  they  had   to  look  li9ck 
upon,  no  Bclf-impoeed  limiu  to  ambition  cooid  W 
expected :  and  tlie  proUem  reqairad  wmm  t»  efiM- 
nato  beforth;vi;d  a"v  one  al>out  to  tmn^gres*  tH* 
limits,  so  as  to  escape  the  neceaaity  of  paxtxog  Itum 
down  aAerwnrda,  with  all  that  hloBdnltBd  omrf  t«me> 
tioD,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  frw  w<irklng'  of  tl-r 
conatitutioct  would  be  aospended  at  lenat*  if  oot  ir- 
nrecably  extingnidied.  Te  nequirc  mseh  arfhaate* 
ns  would  render  him  dangenni^  under  demf9cra.tkca} 
forms,  a  man  mtut  stand  in  evidence  before  tiu> 
public,  BO  aa  to  aJIbrd  aome  reaaonnMe  w^-^m*^  <*{ 
judging  of  his  character  and  purpoaen  ;  nmd  ike 
security  which  Cleisthenes  provided  waa,  to  caP.  tn 
the  positive  judgment  of  the  citixena  respecting 
future  pronuae  purely  and  aimplyv  an  tint  fhiaT 
mi^ht  JH't  remain  too  hmg  ncatral  betwwti  two 
political  rivals,    ilc  incurpomtcd  in  thm  oonstita- 
tion  itself  the  principle  of  pririliijimm  (to  tmpkej 
the  Hnmnn  phra&e,  v/hirh  sii^piifies,  not  a  pecoiar 
tnvour  granted  to  any  one,  but  a  peoilinr  «'»t"->- 
venience  imposed),  yet  only  under  cinmnntMeaa 
solemn  and  well  defined,  with  full  notite  and 
cussion  be  tore  hand,  and  by  the  poaitive  aeczet  raa« 
of  «  huge  proportion  of  the  dtiMnn.     *  No  hav 

shall  be  mmlr  r!:r;ir.'it  nny  single  citisen,    Vk-Ith  ioS 

the  lame  being  made  against  oM  Atbenioa 
imleoa  it  ohaO  aoioem  good  to  6000  catiaa 

secretly'  (.\nd(K;  ffs  .Vvs/.  p.  1"2).     Sach  waM;  ib^t 
geaeml  principle  of  the  conrtitntion,  under  whidt  th« 
oebieiaBirMnputienlnreMe.**  Mr.Oroteforthrx 
observes, — **  Care  w«a  tdten  to  diveet  tlte  oatta- 
cism  of  all  painful  ctmsequence,  exccftt     luat  was 
inseparable  from  exile  ;  and  thia  ia  not  oae  of  shs 
least  proofs  of  the  wiadom  with  vhich  it  wma  d^ 
vised.    Most  cenainly  it  never  deprive' d  the  paHLc 
of  candidates  for  poiitlcai  inSuence  ;  and  u  Itea  w« 
consider  the  amaU  amount  of  individual  eril  which 
it  inflicted,  two  remarks  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  ju*iihcaiion.    Fint,  it  cam- 
pleloly  prodneed  ita  intended  eflhci  ;  t»  tlte 
mocracy  pn'^'  up  from  infiincy  to  manhood,  witboat 
a  single  attempt  to  overthrow  it  bj  force : 
thraiqfh  neh  tmnqofl  woiltinf  of  the 
furn  s,  a  cougtitulion.al  monility  quite  KufKcIeiitir 
cuinplete,  was  produced  among  the  Athe> 
nians,  to  enahle  the  people  after  a  cettain  tbae  ta 
dispense  with  that  exceptional  security  wfaidk  the 
ostracism  offered.    To  the  nascent  dcmocz3CT,  it 
was  absolutely  indispensable ;  to  the  growing,  yet 
military  democracy  it  was  necessary  ;  tiut  tb«  faU* 
grown  democracy  both  could  and  did  stand  vcithoot 
iu"    The  roauner  of  effecting  it  waa  as  faHowa:-— 
Befve  the  vote  of  ostracism  could  be  taken,  the 
senate  and  the  m:lesta  hnA  to  determine  in  the 
sixth  prj'tany  at  the  year  whether  such  a  &tep  was 
necessary.    If  they  decided  in  the  affirmatire,  a 
day  wm  fixed,  and  the  ajrora  ■was  endased  by  bsir- 
riers,  with  ten  entrances  for  the  ten  tribea.  £^ 
theee  the  tribesmen  ontend,  cMfa  with  fcia  irrpn 
Kov,  or  piece  of  tile,  on  which  was  written  the 
name  of  the  individual  whom  he  wished  to  be 
oatiaeiied.   The  nine  oclMBe  nd  tiw  acMla,  sLa. 
the  frr<i.l-nta  of  that  body,  supenntended  the 
proceeduigs,  and  the  party  who  had  the  greatest 
number  of  volee  agatnet  him,  suppoaing  tMt  thii 
nunil)er  amount'  i1  to  COOO,  was  obligcl  to  with- 
dnw  Quraar^tw)  from  the  ci^  within  tan  daja  ; 
if  the  number  of  vtotes  did  not  amoont  to  6000, 
nothing  was  done.    (Schol.  ad  Arittopk  E*fu  851 ; 
Pollux,  Tiii.  19.)   Plutatch  C^ri*  c  7)  dita 
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^  otW  wUhwiltMi  b  •toting,  that  frr  n  «z- 
pftiiioa  of  tllii  iort  U  wtu  not  n»x-t's*ary  tli.it  the 
gi*w  against  any  individual  ahould  amount 
tc  $0m,  bat  <ml  r  tlMt  the  niB  total  ikmld  nol  be 

than  that  number.  Bockh  and  Wachamnth 
mkjKfoar  of  Plutarch ;  bnt  Mr.  Grote,  who 
■fP"*  tfca  «tfcar  «|nw«,  joatly  remarkt,  **  that 
\hr  porpoM  of  the  general  law  would  by  no  meana 
U  ftbtabed*  if  tlia  aunple  majority  of  votes  among 
MM  a  all,  had  been  allowed  to'  take  effect.  A 
pemo  m%ht  then  be  oatradaed  with  a  very  small 
■aabcf  of  Totea  ajminst  him,  nnd  withmjt  rrcatincf 
«T  naaooahle  pr^uioptiuu  liiat  tie  waa  daiigerou« 
coostitatioa,  whidl  waa  by  ae  meana  either 
iJk  porpoae  of  Clelsthpnes,  or  the  weU-underatood 
•p*wi«i  <d  the  o4traci«n,  ao  lung  oM  it  continued 
to  be  a  rwlitj."  All,  bewerer,  agree  that  the 
party  tJu»  «Mp>ll»«d  wna  not  deprived  of  his  pn>- 
p«nT.  The  period  of  iua  banishment  was  ten 
TheoatraeiamvMab»calkdtbeir«pa^iid^ 
or  ear:hf^-,\  :trr  scourge,  from  the  material 
«|  the  SvT|MK«y  Qo  which  the  names  were  written. 

tesT  tba  OMat  distfagimhed  ncn  al  Atbaas 
•erertmoTed  by  ostnicr^m,  but  recall,  d  when  the 
c^faaad  their  aerrioes  indispensable.  Amongst 
™  ««»TbeMiiBtoeiea»  ArMeidea,  Cimon,  and 
lidbiaiU     ,r  the  fiiat  of  whom  Thucydides  (i. 
M*)  iWea,  that  hia  leaidence  during  ostracism 
•  Aqiiw,  tbengb  be  waa  not  confined  10  that 
» at  miled  other  parte  of  Falapoonesoa.  The 
poua  againat  whom  it  was  used  at  Athf^ns 
™»  B;p«Mug,  a  demagogue  of  low  binli  and 
fwacier,  whom  Nidaa  and  Alcibuides  conspired 
Hfi^tt  to  ostrurtse,  when  the  l*anishment  thr  nt- 
•■rf  «eh  rf  theinselTes ;   Lat  the  Athenians 
*«|f«t  their  own  dignity  compromiaed,  and  oa- 
taora  degraided  by  such  an  application  of  it,  and 
Mwdiagly  dtocootinued  the  practice.    (PIuL  Nic 
^  iH***-  ^  7  ?  n»c  ^  7S.) 

'^**ami  prerulcd  in  other  democmtical  ^tatcM 
JJ  well  SI  Atheaa  {  luunely,  at  Ajw>s,  MUetus,  and 
Mefsn,  bst  we  baro  ■»  partiedan  «f  tb«  way 
^-  wtiith  it  was  adnunistrri  J  in  tlmso  states. 
Ariootk  H|s  ijpu,  iii.  that  it  was  abnaad  for 
pvtj  porpatea. 

frm  ih<'  nttradsm  of  Athens  waa  copied  the 
^*J^(»«T«u»a^,)  of  the  Symcosans,  so  called 
taBtbt«tfr«X«,  or  leaves  of  the  olive,  on  which 
written  the  lame  of  the  person  whom  they 
^Mw4  to  mnove  from  the  city.    The  remnvnl, 
^^'-♦•'••oly  for  five  years  ;  a  sufficient  time, 
t])ey  thought,  to  humble  the  pride  and  hopes  of 
^tlJj.  ButpetalUm  did  not  Inst  Inn-;  for  t?.r 
■taw  Ito"  tumbling,"  deterred  the  best  quaii- 
'^J^^     citiaena  firaaa  taking  any  part  ta 
^°*^™'^and  the  dfi-rncmcy  and  b?.d  crivem- 
■■l*lieh  fcUovrtd,  soon  led  to  a  repeal  of  the 
^*J^^-«2.  (Diod.xL87.) 
^omibH^ion  with  p-  talism  it  may  he  remarked 
■  toy  one  wci*  falsely  r«mter«d  iu  a  demos, 
T^at  Athena,  bi2  ^^adik.  waa 

frorn  ihr  v  stes  being  given  bv  lenvi  ^ 
T?^   . ''"^       83;  Lya.c  ^ioom-'p.  844.) 
iwderof  OwA  UafaaywiU  lenember,  that 
;j»«tW  exHed  by  bw,  or  ostracised,  there 
JJJ0*qteQUy  agrtat  number  of  political  exiles  in 
is^il?*"       •"^^^  distinguished  themselves 
•'f  ci»e  party,  were  expeUed,  or  obliged 
mtwe  city  when  the  opposite 
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m^j^rr"^  1  They  are  spoken  of 

"  T«iam^  «  cllmfiliPrft,  and  at  et  iwrall- 


afWr  their  return  koBoSqs^  the  word 
KaT<lyfuf  being  applied  ta  thoaa  wbo  were  instru- 
mental in  effecting  it.  [R.  W.] 

2.  KoMAN.  In  the  later  imperial  period,  ejni- 
iimn  waa  a  general  ton  naed  to  expgraaa  a  poiriah* 
ment,  of  which  there  were  several  specie*.  Patiliis 
(Dig.  4a.  tit.  1.  s.  2),  when  speaking  of  those 
judicia  publica,  which  are  eapitalia,  defines  them 
by  the  consequent  punishment,  which  is  death,  or 
ez&ilium  ;  and  exsilium  he  defines  to  be  o^iiae  et 
ignis  itiierdktio,  by  whidb  tbe  eofmt  or  dtjaenabip 
of  the  criminal  was  Ltken  away.  Other  kinds  of 
exsilium  he  says  were  properly  called  fritynftoi^ 
and  the  lelegataa  letafaied  bis  dthenihip,  Tbe 
distill rtirn  between  relepitio  and  exsilium  existed 
under  the  republic.  (Liv.  iii.  10,  iv,  4  ;  Cic  Pro 
P.  SoL  c.  14)  Orid  alio  {Trkt.  11)  describes 
himself,  not  as  ejtnJ,  which  he  considers  a  terra  af 
reproach,  but  as  rd^gatut,  Speakii^  of  the  em- 
peror,  he  says,— 

'*Neevitaai,iieeopeib  neejasmlbiciTiaadcmtts** 

aad  a  little  fiirther  an* 

^  Nil  nisi  mc  patriis  jussit  abtce  Ibdik* 
Compare  also  Trwlta,  ii.  127,  &e. 

Matdanus  (  Dig.  48.  tit  22.  a.  5)  makes  three 
divisions  of  exsilium :  it  was  either  an  interdiction 
from  certain  phices  named,  and  was  then  called  Af/a 
/uga  (a  term  equivalent  to  the  libera  fuga  or 
/•Aertrnt  eni/t«fliof  sonevrHcta);  ar  il  «aa  all  m- 

terdiction  of  n!l  plnres,  eyr*»|>t  ■^onie  nnniod  ; 

or  it  was  the  oumUmini  oi  an  i&laiid  (as  opposed  to 

Of  rclejfoHo  there  were  two  kinds:  a  person 
might  be  forbidden  to  live  in  a  particular  province, 
or  in  Rone,  and  either  for  an  {odefinita  or  a  defi- 
nite time ;  rir  an  island  might  be  assigned  to  the 
relegatus  for  his  residence.  Relegatio  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  hiaa  ef  eitjrcnship  or  property,  except  so 
far  as  the  S'-nt^  nee  of  relegatio  might  extend  to  part 
of  the  person's  property.  The  lelegatus  retained 
hb  dttaenahip,  ue  ewneralrip  of  bis  property,  and 
the  pafria  jxjiesloi,  whether  the  relegatio  was  for  a 
definite  or  aa  indefinite  time.  The  rel^[atio,  in 
fiurt,  merely  oonfined  ibm  penen  witbui,  or  ezehided 
him  fn)m,  particular  places,  which  is  according 
to  the  definition  of  Aelius  Oalliis  (Festus,  s.  ReU- 
gati),  who  says  thai  the  ponishraeut  was  imposed 
by  a  lex,  senatus-consultum^  or  the  edictum  of  a 
magistratua.  The  word<!  nf  (  h-ir!  fTprrsa  thr  Ifpnl 
cffiect  of  rel^jatio  in  u  manner  litcraiiy  and  teciini- 


•  Noodt  (Op.  Omn.  i.  .5H)  corrects  the  extract 
irum  Marcumus  thus: — Exsilium dt^tUaevMt:  aut 
certorum  loesnm  bitafdietio^  lit  kta  fuga ;  ant 
omnium  looorum  paaler  certan  locnm,  nt  uMolae 
vinculum,**  &e. 

The  passage  ia  eiidently  coRnpt  fai  eeme  ed1tiei» 
of  the  !)i!?!'?t,  and  the  correction  nf  N.w  ^t  suj)- 
by  ^ood  reasons.  It  seems  that  Marciun  ia 
ef  the  two  Idnda  of  rdegatio  (  com- 
[xife  ripian.  Dig.  48.  tit.  22.  b.  7),  and  he  does 
not  include  the  exsilium,  which  was  accompanied 
whb  tbe  teat  of  ilw  ewKat;  for  if  his  defiuitioa 
is  intended  to  include  all  the  kinds  of  exsilium,  it 
is  raonifestly  incomplete ;  and  if  it  indudea  only 
relegatio,  as  it  must  do  from  the  terms  of  it,  thu 
definition  is  wrong,  inasmuch  as  there  are  only 
two  kinds  of  relegatio.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the 
text  of  Mardanus  is  either  cuirupt,  or  has  been 
altand  bj  (beeotapilecs  of  tbe  Di^Mt. 
&  &  3 
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uill y  camdL  (iMlancrt  of  rclegatio  occur  in  the 
followinsf  p«w««pe*r  —  SueU  Aug-  c.  16,  Tib.  c.60; 
i  acil.  Aau.  ui.  17,  (18;  Suet  Claud,  c  23,  which 
but,  u  the  hUtorian  reniArkA,  wu  a  new  kind  of 
rflt'giiiio.)  The  teiro  n-le^tio  is  a[i|iHed  hy  Cicero 
((/<•  (v^:  iii.  31)  to  the  cue  of  T,  Miuiliiu,  who 
had  h«Mi  aw |if Itod  by  Mi  fctWtoltwin  iplitiide 
in  the  country. 

JJ^Mrtatio  in  iiutUam,  or  deportatto  simpiy,  nras 
introduced  iiiid«  the  emperors  in  place  of  the 
aquae  et  i^mif  interdictio.  (Ul|.»iiui,  48.  lit 
13b  a.  3;  tit  19.  i.  2.)  The  governor  of  a  pro- 
▼iaw  (pwiiwtf)  had  Ml  IIm  pow  of  ptwiwinrJnf 
the  setiicfK  r  rf  do[M)rtalio  ;  hut  this  power  was 
given  to  the  {im^ecUu  orbi  by  a  rescript  of  the 
cnperar  Sefrcma.  Tha  aooaeqiMnea  of  dopottatio 
waa  loM  of  property  and  citlznifihip,  but  not  of 
frc«duni.  Though  the  deportatua  ceaaed  to  be  a 
Roman  citixen,  he  had  the  capacity  to  buy  and 
aall,  and  do  other  acta  which  might  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  j««  prntiMm.  Dejmrtatio  difftTod 
from  relcgatio,  as  nln  ady  sbowu^  aiid  aiiio  in  hicmg 
always  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  felegntui  went 
into  banishment ;  the  deportatus  was  conducted  to 
bis  place  of  banishment,  stMnetimes  in  chains. 

At  the  enUilun  in  the  apeeU  aenae,  and  the 
drp«irtatio  took  away  a  pmon'n  rivjtas,  it  f  lloivs 
that  if  be  was  a  father,  his  children  ceased  tu  be 
in  his  power ;  and  if  ho  WM  »  eon,  be  ceoaed  to  be 
in  hi.H  father's  fKiwpT ;  for  the  relationship  ex- 
prcnaed  by  the  terms  patria  pUetta*  ocHild  not 
eariat  when  eitber  piirty  had  ceaat  d  to  be  a  Roman 
citizen.  (Gains,  i.  I'JU.)  Reh^^atio  of  a  fn.rh.  r  r 
of  a  son,  of  course,  had  not  this  effecL  But  the 
interdict  and  the  depoctatio  did  not  diNolv*  anv- 
riage.  (Cod.  5.  tit  If!,  s.  24  ;  tit  17.  a  I ;  eom 
fare  Qaioa,  I  12ii,  with  the  Institutes,  i.  tit  12, 
in  wbicb  the  deportatio  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
aquae  et  ignis  iaiwdietio  of  Oaiua) 

When  a  pemnn,  either  parent  or  child,  was  con- 
demned to  the  miues  or  to  hght  with  wild  beasts, 
the  relation  of  tlie  patria  poUtta*  was  dissolved. 
This,  thmig-h  not  reckoned  a  i»[>ecie.<  of  exailiam^ 
resemViled  dcpurtatiu  in  its  con&cqu;.  nc(». 

It  remains  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  tenn 
cxsiliuni  in  the  republican  period,  and  to  aseend.  m 
far  as  we  can,  to  its  origin.  Cicero  {Pro  C'aecina^ 
c.  34)  affirms  that  no  Roman  was  ever  dqmved  of 
his  civitas  or  his  freedom  hy  a  1e.t.  In  the  oration 
Pro  thmo  (c.  16, 17)  he  niakes  the  same  assertion, 
but  in  a  qnalilled  ^ntf  \  he  eaja  tiwt  no  special 

lex,  that  is,  no  priritcjjium,  could  be  fvasscd  against 
the  caput  of  a  Roman  citizen,  nnless  he  was  tint 
eandemned  in  a  jndiditRi.  It  was,  according  to 
Cicero,  a  fundanieiitil  principle  of  Roman  law  (  Pro 
Domo^  c.  29),  that  no  Roman  citiaen  could  lose 
bb  fivadom  or  bis  eitiaenship  wkbont  bfe  otmsent 
He  adds,  that  Roman  citizens  who  went  out  as 
I^tin  colonists,  could  not  become  Latin,  imless 
they  went  voluntarily  and  registered  their  names : 
those  who  were  ooDdemned  of  ca|iitBl  crimes  did 
not  lose  their  citizenship  till  they  were  admitted 
as  citizens  of  another  stjUe  ;  and  this  was  effected, 
not  by  depriving  them  of  their  civitas  (mlmHptio 
ctritatis),  hut  by  the  interdictio  tecti  aqttni*  et 
ignis.  The  same  thing  is  stated  in  tbe  oration 
Pn  C<i^un<i  (&  S4X  with  tha  addition,  that  a 
Roman  citizen,  when  he  was  received  into  another 
state,  lost  his  citizenship  at  Rome,  because  by  Uic 
Roman  law  a  man  eoiud  not  be  a  citizen  of  two 
itatas^  Tbia  nasoa»  howarar,  weald  be  afMliy 
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good  for  showing  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  no< 
become  a  citizen  of  another  cwnmunity.  In  tb« 
oration  Pro  Balbo  (c  11)  the  propoeitioo  ia  pirt 
rather  in  this  form  ;  that  a  Rsmb  who  beeame  a 

citiien  of  ftn  other  •t.ite,  (herffjy  ee«.»«*d  to  \ie  a  Rr»- 
man  citizen.  It  mu«t  not  l>e  fargi^>ttr>n  that  \n  the 
onrtiop  Pro  QucMO,  it  is  one  of  Cicero'**  object*  la 
prove  that  his  client  had  thf  nsfhts  of  a  R^iona 
citizen ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro  iJomta,  %o  p*vve 
that  be  himself  had  not  been  an  and,  thoaafh  he 
was  interdicted  from  fire  and  water  within  400 
mUes  of  Rome.  (Cic  Ad  Attie.  iiL  4.)  Now,  ae 
i^woo  nan  neen  msenimen  iiwa  snw  wao^ 

i  he  evaded  the  ponaltv,  tou^~-  his  own  worilj 
{Pro  (Jaecima  c  34),  by  going  beyond  the  iunit&, 
be  conld  only  eseape  ^  eonsequences,  naxoeh, 
exsilinm,  either  by  relyinj;  on  the  fixct  of  hi*  not 
being  received  as  a  citizen  into  anetber  acate,  or  bj 
alleging  the  illegality  of  the  preeaeidings  agaiaat 
him.  But  the  latter  is  the  ground  on  which  he 
seems  to  maintain  his  case  in  the  /Vo  ZJkaMa.*  he 
alleges  that  he  was  made  the  sabjact  dm  fRfV- 
legium,  without  having  baan  fisit  aaadannad  at  a 
judicium  <  r.  \  7>. 

In  the  earlier  republi  can  penixl,  a  Rom&xi 
citizen  a^bt  have  a  right  ut  gt>  intc»  ^^wv^'"^  to 
nnothcr  state,  or  a  citizen  of  another  statf  iDii*".: 
iia>  ti  a  right  to  go  into  cxsiiium  at  Rocnr,  by  virtue 
of  certain  isopolttiedl  relations  ryitting  bctweta 
such  state  and  Rome.  This  ripbt  was  caJled  jrs 
cAukndi  with  reference  to  the  state  to  which  (hr» 
person  cane;  withiaspeetto  hia«w»  afeate  which 
fi'  left,  he  was  cxul,  and  his  condition  w a*  fi- 
siiiiim :  with  te^iect  to  the  state  which  be  en- 
tafed,  be  waa  asfsnbiwe^/  and  at  Roww  ha  uii||bi 
attach  himself  (apfJuxirr  v)  to  a  qua^i  patrotioi.  a 
relationship  which  gave  liie  to  gaestions  iDTolviag 
the  jus  appb'oitionk. 

The  sentence  of  aquae  et  ignis,  to  which 
Cicero  adds  (Pro  Zhma,  c  30)  tecti  interdictio 
(comp.  Pint  MaritUy  c  29),  was  equivnlent  ta 
the  deprivation  of  the  chief  neoeasHiaa  af  iil^  aad 
its  effect  was  to  inrnpiritnte  a  per^-^n  fr^m  net- 
ci»lng  the  rights  uf  a  citizen  wilhiii  the  iiaiiL»  whkh 
the  sentence  comprised.    Siip{MMing  it  to  be  trw^ 
that  no  Roman  citizen  could  in  direct  te-rms  be  dc- 
privtHi  of  his  civitas,  it  requires  but  little  know> 
ledge  of  the  bistofy  of  Roman  jun^pnidcDoe  Is 
jiprci  ire  that  a  way  would  readily  l>e  distrovered 
ot  doing  that  indirectly  which  could  not  be  done 
directly ;  and  sneb,  hk  fiwt,  was  the  aqnae  et  igais 
•lit.  nlictio.    The  meaning  of  the  sentence  of  afjua^ 
et  ignis  interdictio  is  clear  when  we  consider  the 
symbolieal  meaning  of  the  aqua  et  ignia  The 
bride,  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  was  receivrd  l»y 
her  husband  with  fire  and  water  (Dig.  24.  tit  1. 
a  66),  irfddi  were  qrmbolical  of  his  tskii^  her 
under  his  protection  and  sustentatioii.    Varro  (i> 
Lii^.  LaL  iv.)  gives  a  diiferent  explanatiea  of 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  aquae  et  ignis  ia  As 
marriage  oer^mony : — Aqmat  el  if/nu  (according  to 
the  expression  of  Festns)  nut  dmo  eitmtmtit  (put 
hMmamam  vUam  marime  eontimmL    The  sentraoe 
of  interdict  was  either  prunounced  in  a  judidora, 
or  it  was  tha  anbject  of  a  lex.  pnniibiasal 

*  This  waid  afipeani,  by  its  termination  nuts, 

to  denote  a  person  who  was  one  of  a  d.-us,  like  the 
word  Uimrtmus.  The  prciix  ut  appears  to  b«  tlie 
correlative  of  ev  in  exsul,  and  the  remaining  pit 
gmilf  ia  ptobabiy  tdated  tnae<  in  astafii  aial  iiiiliiBat 
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«w  inflldrd  for  rarioiu  crimes,  as  vis  pMica^ 
pwAatM,  vmrfiemm^  6cc.  The  Lex  Julia  iU  vi 
fmAiteu  tt  pritata  applic^d,  among  other  case*,  to 
Mij  peraoo  reeeperU^  rfJaivrU,  (mmerit^  the  intcr- 
''ir'..-l  fK.-r*nri  t  Paul  us,  SrnL  ficoyt.  cd.  Srhulting)  ; 

itcftr  WB*  a  clausw;  to  this  elTect  in  the  lex  of 
CodiiiA,  hf  which  Cicero  was  banished. 

Th-  jertence  of  the  interdict,  which  in  the 
tme  91  the  Antonines  was  acctimimtied  with  the 
Ifliief  chamhip  (Gains,  L  90)^  could  hardly  have 
1*4  any  ather  fff«ft  in  the  tiine  of  Cicero.  It 
oay  W  tnie  that  exsiiium,  that  is,  the  change  of 
«Jm,  «r  fnaid,  waa  nol  m  diicct  temt  indaded 
"  lit-  si'litf'acr  of  a/jviu  rt  ujts<'  irifrrrUrtio  :  the 
^-.fMm  might  stay  if  he  liked,  and  submit  to  the 
p-rmhr  of  being  an  ontcast,  aad  bcang  incapadteled 
frun  doirir  ."uiy  b  giil  art.    Indeed,  it  is  not  easy 
ti  mmevre  thai  UittiskmaU  can  exist  in  any  state, 
cMt^Mch  Mrta  hw  dHttut  poMeirioiit  flf  iti  own 
to  vhidi  the  offender  can  h*:  icnL    Thus  banish- 
mmi  m  a  penalty  did  not  exist  in  the  old  English 
Inr.  When  isopolitical  relations  existed  between 
BosM  aad  another  state,  exsilimn  might  be  the 
pnTilege     an  offender.    Cicero  might  then  truly 
ur  that  exailiam  was  not  a  punishment,  but  a 
raede  of  erading  ponishinent  (Pro  Caeeina)  ;  and 
tiiii  is  qoite  consi»tcnt  with  the  interdict  being  a 
puiskment,  and  baring  for  its  object  the  exsiltum. 
AmHSag  t»  Niabohr,  the  intiraieC  ww  btended 
prxeata  peison,  who  had  become  an  exsnl.  fr  m 
r(*wvi»g  to  Rome  and  reaumins  his  citixeoehip, 
■A     artctdict  waa  taken  olF  waco  aa  azsnl  was 
r'caj'li»d.    Farther,  Nir  buhr  n,'<rrt«,  that  they  who 
wttied  ia  an  nn^Til^ed  place  (one  that  was  not 
iaaiiMpolilied  wi— aha  with  Rene)  aeedad  a 
*  tTf^  of  the  people,  declaring  that  their  settle- 
lofat  shontd  operate  as  a  Ic^  exsiiiom.  And 
tUi  MMrtian  i*  snpporled  hj  a  tingle  passage  in 
Urr  (xxri  S),  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was 
Mand  by  a  plebisdtnm,  that  C.  Fabius,  by 
into  exile  (aaJaiiim)  to  Tarqoinii,  which 
s  iwwiklpim  {Fm  Owoia.  c;  4)^  wm  legtUj 
ia  fxOe. 

Niebuhr  asscrta  that  Cicero  had  not  lost  the 
rititasby  the  interdict;  but  Cicero  (Ad  Attic,  iii. 
1%)  by  i  r  ;  ![i-ition  admits  that  he  had  loat  his 
Gvitas  aad  his  ordo,  though  in  the  Oratio  Pro 
0«»lt  teiei  that  he  had  loat  h»  dvitatw  And 
tkegToer.d  on  which  he  mainly  attempted  to  siip- 
his  case  was,  that  the  lex  by  which  he  was 
MiiiUlil,  was  in  fret  an  ks,  Inrt  a  piMiading 
allogetlKT  irr^-trular.  Cicero  waa  mtwad  by  a  lex 
Ceotwiaia.  (Ad  AUia,  'nA.)  [O. 

SXTISPBX.  [HAausFiz.] 

HXTRAOBDINA'RIL  CBxBMiTva»  ^ 
*^'»  hj 


P. 

f'ABRi,  are  workmen  who  make  any  fltiag  oat 
'rf  hard  materials,  as  J\ihn  tujnan'iy  cnrjw-nters, 
oerofti,  smiths.  Ate  The  different  trades 
•we  dirided  by  Nmna  (Plat  Mmm^  17)  into 
■me  collegia,  which  correspond  to  our  companies 
«  guilds.  In  the  constitutioa  of  Ser>}us  Ttdlius, 
»*  Mri  tignarH  (tActw^j,  Orrfli,  Interip, 
<1 7,  ^m,  4086,  4088,  i  1 H4  )  and  the  f<ihri  aerarii 
«»  JtnxtrH  (xo^aor^i)  were  formed  into  two 
""tarica,  whkfc  were  caUe4  dw  cntoriM/Ur^ 
  (Cie.<M4fi.)  Th^didMt 


PALSUlt  ftir 

belon;;  to  any  of  the  five  danei  into  whkh  Senrius 
dirided  the  people  ;  bat  the /bbri  tign.  probably 
Toted  with  the  iir«t  class,  and  the  feJni  aer.  with 
the  second.    Livy  (i.  43)  and  Dionysiua  (vii.  69) 

name  both  the  centuries  together:  the  former  says 
that  they  voted  with  the  first  claAs  ;  the  latter, 
that  thejr  voted  wHh  theaeeand.   Cicero  (De  Rep. 

ii.  22)  names  only  one  ccnttiry  of  fabri,  which  ho 
says  voted  with  the  first  class  ;  but  as  he  adds  the 
word  Hffmriormm^  he  moit  hare  recognind  tha 
existence  of  the  second  century,  which  wp  -^tippaia 
to  hare  Toted  with  the  second  class.  (UoUlii^ 
Gmek,  4tt  BlSm.  SUku19.  949.) 

The  f  i1  r  In  the  array  were  ntuler  the  mm  mind 
of  an  oliicer  called  froifiKtuM  /itbrunu  (Caes.  op. 
Cfe.  4mI  iz.  8,  M.  Ok  j.  24  :  Veget  U.  11.) 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  modem  writers  that 
there  was  a  praefectos  &br&m  attached  to  each 
legion  ;  and  Aw  aaay  have  been  the  case.  Nogemdne 
inscriptions  however,  contain  the  title  of  praefectua 
fabrAm  with  the  name  of  a  legion  added  to  it. 
There  were  also  civil  magistrates  at  Rome  and  in 
the  nraninpal  tawna,  called  praefecti  fabn^m ;  bat 
we  know  nothing  respecting  them  beyond  their 
name.  Thus  we  find  in  Grutcr,  Praep.  Fabr, 
Romas  (467.  7),  Prakpbctgs  Fabr.  Cakr. 
(235,  9.)  The  sr.hjrrt  of  the  praefecti  £abnkra  is 
discussed  with  ^reat  accuracy  in  a  letter  of  Uagen> 
bnehina,  poblidied  bgr  Oielli  (/aacri^  vol.  iL 
p.  9H,  Ac). 

FA'BULA.  tCoMOKDiA.] 

PACTICyNES  AURIOA'RUM,  [Cncua, 
p.  287.] 

FALA'RICA.  [Uasta.] 

PALSA'RIUS.  fpAieuw.l 

FALSUM.  The  oldest  legislatirc  provision  at 
Rome  against  Falsum  was  that  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  a^^ainst  firiae  teatimony  (Ocll.  xx.  1 ) ;  but 
there  were  trials  for  giving  fidse  testimony  b«fore 
the  enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Liv.  iii. 
24,  &.C.)  The  next  legislation  on  Falsum,  so  fitr 
aa  we  know,  waa  a  Lex  Cornelia,  paaaed  in  the 
time  of  the  Dictator  Sulla,  '^^  hnh  Cicero  also  calls 
testanientaria  and  uumaria  ( I'crr.  ii.  lib.  1. 
c.  42),  with  reference  to  the  i  r  ni<  h  which  H  waa 
the  object  of  the  law  to  punish.  The  offence  waa 
a  Crimen  Pnblicttm.  The  provisions  of  this  lex 
aia  ataled  b7  Pkahie  (SmL  Btetpt,  t.  2A,  «d. 
Berl.),  who  also  entitles  it  Lex  Cornelia  testa- 
mentaria,  to  apply  to  any  person  **  qui  teataroentum 
qnedve  dind  inatrameatam  fidaua  eeiena  ddo 
malo  scripserit,  recitaverit,  snbjecerit,  supprcsserit, 
amoTetit,  reaignaTcxit,  ddeYcrit,**  dec  The  punish- 
ment  waa  deportstb  hi  hwulam  (al  least  when 
Paulas  wTOte)  for  the  **  honestiores  and  the  mines 
or  crucifixion  for  the  humiliorea.**  In  place  of 
deportatio,  the  bw  probably  eintauied  the  panfah- 
nant  of  the  interdietio  aquae  et  ignis.  According 
to  Paulus  the  law  applied  to  any  instrument  as 
well  as  a  will,  and  to  the  adulteration  of  gold  and 
silver  mn,  or  refusfaig  to  accept  in  paymcDl  ge- 
nv.'me  rrn  <»tAmped  with  the  head  of  the  princeps. 
But  It  appears  from  Ulpian  (sub  titulo  dc  poena 
leffis  Gbneliae  testamentariae)  that  these  were 
suV'sr-;ijr>Tit  additions  made  to  the  Lex  Cornelia 
(A/o*.  et  Him,  Leg.  CoU.  tit,  8.  s.  7)  by  variou* 
tenatne-coDanha.  (Tadt  Aim.  xiv.  40,  41.)  By 
a  senatus-consnUvim,  in  the  consulship  of  Stat il ins 
and  Taunts,  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  extended 
to  the  GMo  of  oCher  than  teatameatanriaatniaiaDli. 
It  !•  oonjectand  that,  for  the  conanliUf  ef  StatUina 
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nn  l  TnnriM,  m  it  stands  in  the  U'xt  of  T'Ipi.m.  we 
•hould  read  Statiliua  Tauru&,  oud  that  the  cuiuul* 
■Up  of  T.  StAtiltoi  Taunit  Mid  L.  Scriboniu  Ubo 
(a.  n.  16)  i«  meant  A  suhseijuent  senatua-oon- 
•ultum,  io  the  fourteeatb  year  of  Tiberiaa,  extended 
the  peaaltiM  ef  Um  kw  to  tkoM  wIm  fcr  mmej 
iin(liTlrK)k  the  defence  of  a  (criminil  ?)  cauie,  or  to 
procure  tetiimooT;  and  a  ■eoatiu-^oiualtani, 
pMMd  betwen  tlM  dalM  «r  thoM  JwtflMBlMMd, 
coii»pimcic«  for  tht^  ruin  of  innocent  persons  were 
comfMnied  within  the  {ffovisiont  of  the  Uw.  An- 
itiwf  ■aartai  eanwiltBin,  pawed  jlh.  S6,  aztaidai 
tlM  Iftw  to  those  who  received  money  for  Mllingi 
or  iriving,  or  not  ^ving  testimony.  There  were 
probably  other  legulatiTe  proTuiont  for  the  par- 
pMtof  checking  frand.  In  the  time  of  Nero  it 
was  enacted  a^iintt  fimadulent  perMnt  {/aUarii)^ 
that  tahuLie  or  written  contxacte  should  be  pierced 
with  holes,  and  a  triple  thread  pawed  through  the 
hole*,  in  addition  to  the  sijrnAtiire,  (Suet  Aero, 
c-  17  ;  compare  Paulus,  HcHt.  UccepL  v.  tit  25, 
a.  6.)  In  UM  ttea  af  Nere  it  was  also  provided 
that  the  first  two  ports  (rrnrr »  of  a  will  should 
hare  only  the  testator's  signature,  and  the  ranain- 
iif  UMt  of  tlw  witnesses :  it  was  alao  providad 
that  no  man  who  ■wrote  the  will  should  give  himself 
a  legacy  in  it  The  provisions,  as  to  adulterating 
MMf  nd  raAning  to  tdce  lei^  com  in  payment, 
were  also  made  by  senatus  consulta  or  imperial 
constitutions.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  latter  law 
\ry  Airian  (Epiet  iU.  8).  It  a|ipMn  from  tMnwr- 
ous  passages  in  the  Roman  writers  that  the  crinn' 
of  falsum  in  all  itt  £Drms  was  very  common,  and 
eepedally  in  the  cue  of  wills,  agaattt  vUdi  legis- 
lative  enactments  are  a  feeble  sectirity.  (Heinecc 
Sptiagma  ;  Rein,  Dcu  OrimiMabredU  der  Somer^ 
where  the  subject  is  fully  dtscoioed.)     [0.  L.] 

FALX,  dim.  FALCULA  (1^,  M»a»w, 
poei.  8p€Trc£»'7),  'lifii.  Spiirdvioy) ^  a  sickle  ;  a  scythe; 
a  pruning-kuite,  or  pruning-houk ;  a  bill ;  a  ikl- 
«hian ;  a  halbot. 

Am  CwiTKR  denoted  a  knife  with  one  stmi  jht 
edge,  **  fidx  signitied  any  sioiilur  uutrumciit,  the 
aingle  edge  of  which  was  curved.  (A^iroray  tb- 
KOfxiris,  Horn.  f)t{.  xviii.  3fi7  ;  ntrvn*' /alcef^  Virg. 
C/eora.  L  60ti ;  curvamine  Julcit  aemae^  Ovid,  Met. 
vH.  397  I  odbeeeyUea,  dr.  62a)  By  additional 
epithetathe  farious  uses  of  the  falx  were  indicated, 
and  its  oonetDonding  Tarieties  in  form  and  size. 
Thus  the  lickJa,  beonae  H  was  naed  hj  reapers, 
was  called  Julx  nir^soria  ;  the  scythe,  which  was 
employed  in  mowing  bar,  was  called /oLt  foatwria; 
the  pruning-knife  and  the  hiUt  oo  aeeooat  of  their 
use  in  dressing  vines,  aj  weU  aS  in  hedging  and  in 
cutting  oif  the  shoots  and  bwuklies  of  trees,  were 
distingaished  by  the  appelktion  of  folx  frnkUoria, 
vinitorviy  arborarut,  or  nivaiica  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust, 
10,  11  ;  Pallad.  L  43  ;  Colum.  iv.  25),  or  b/  the 
diminutive  /aJcula.   (Colum.  xii.  18.) 

A  rare  coin  published  by  Pellcrin  (Afeti.  de  Roii^ 
Par.  1762.  p.  208)  shows  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Lagidae,  kings  of  £g}'pt,  wearing  the  Diaukmjl, 
and  on  the  levtfie  a  man  enttiog  dewn  eom  with 
a  sickle.    (See  woodcut.) 

The  lower  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  taken 
from  the  MSS.  of  ColomcUa,  and  illustrates  his 
description  of  the  various  parts  of  the  /als  rinitoria. 
{De  ReHusi.  iv.  25.  p.51b,ed,aesner.)  tCuLxaa.] 
The  enrrature  in  the  fore  part  of  the  hiade  ia  ex- 
pressed by  Virgil  in  the  phrase  pmcurvn  fat.r. 
{U«org»  ii.  421.)   After  the  ranoval  of  a  branch 


by  the  fnahlfJMek,  it  waa  ofken  amoothe^i,  aa 

in  modem  gardening,  by  the  chisel.  (  C--»7iitti 
D«  Arbor.  10.)  [Dolabra.]  The  t-dg^t-  of  th*t 
fislx  was  often  toothed  or  serrated  {ip-rritr  mm^ 
Xapi^oKTo,  Hesiod,  Tkeoff.  174,  179  ;  dewOii-miaJSm, 
Colum.  De  Re  Rutt.  iL  21).  The  indispeitsabie 
ptaeeaa  of  sharpenmg  theae  instrameata  fVeai 
Xopturcrc^fVai,  Hesiod,  Op.  .S73  ;  ifnrrfr  pvc^uvf 

rM^iryM^ApdJL^^     ^RmbM  ^StjSS^  ^ 

Crete  and  other  distant  places,  with  the  additicai 
of  6il  or  water  which  the  mower  (^mmmm) 
ried  n  a  horn  upon  his  thigh.   (Plin.  Si  M 

r'.) 

Numerous  as  were  the  oaaa  to  which  the  fslz 
was  apidied  in  agriiukwa  aad  hoitiedtoaiv,  itt 

employment  in  battle  was  almost  equally  varied, 
though  not  so  freaueat  The  Oelooi  wan  aoled 
for  ito  nae.  (Ot^ndiaxi^  Dt  iMd.  SOL  L  110.)  It 
was  the  weapon  with  which  Jupiter  wvonded 

Typbon  (Apollod.  i.  fi>  ;   with  which  HemJrt 
slew  the  Lcmaean  Hydra  (Eurip.  Jon,  191)  ;  and 
with  which  Mercury  cut  off  the  head  of  Aigoa 
(/(Joato  easff,  Ovid,  Mei.  i.  718  ;  harpm  Cy^^tJ*, 
Lucan,  ix.  662 — G67).    Perseus,  ha^ving  receirwl 
the  same  weapon  firom  Mercory,  or,  acootding  to 
other  authorities,  from  Vulcan,  used  it  to  deospr- 
t&te  Medoaa  and  to  slay  the  lee-nienater.  (ApoUod. 
tl  4  ;  Bmlaalh,  CTiiiilir.OT;  Ond,  JM.  H,99t^ 
720,  727,  v.  69  ;  Brunck,  AnaL  liL  157.)  Vmm 
the  paasagM  now  referred  to^  wenayfloaciBde  Hhtft 
the  Udooa  wm  a  waapaa  of  the  laaat  nwli 
antiquity  ;  that  it  WM  jMt  Ute  a  dagger  upon  tlie 
waist  i  that  it  waa  held  in  the  hand  faf  a  shsrt 
hilt;  andthat,ta{twaahi4wtadaggcroraharp- 
piinted  blade,  with  a  projKT  falx  projecting  frwn 
one  aide,  it  was  thrust  into  the  desh  t^  to  this 
latcxal- enrrature  (emrvotmuM  aUidM  ktamo).  In 
the  following  woodait,  four  examples  are  selectAi 
from  works  of  ancient  art  to  illustrate  its  fnna. 
One  of  the  four  cameos  here  copied 
Perseus  with  tli<>  falchion  in  his  nght 
the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  left    The  two  ymate 
figures  are  heads  of  Saturn  wiiii  the  lalx  la  ill 
original  form  ;  and  the  fourth  fweo,  ifcpii.s«  ntwg 
the  same  divinity  at  full  lens^th,  wa*  proVablr  en- 
graved in  Italy  at  a  later  period  thou  the  othen, 
but  eatly  enough  to  paova  that  the  acvthe  was  is 
use  among  the  Romans,  whilst  it  ilfustralcs  the 
adaptation  of  the  symbols  of  Saturn  (K^^ : 
tenex  /U^,  Ovid,  ML  r.  627,  ta  /Ua,  Sli) 
for  the  pnr]>ose  of  per«onifyinfj  Time  (XpSi^t). 
If  we  imagine  the  weapon  which  haa  now  been 
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imxiM.  tti  he  attached  to  the  end  of  a  polp,  it 
voaid  aMume  tbe  form  and  be  applicable  to  all  the 
?v?Hes  of  tha  modern  halbert  Such  mutt  have 
^Hta  the  (uwfrct  fnlcati  used  by  the  Romaiu  at 
tli«  siefe  of  Ambracio.  (LiT.  xzxriii.  5 ;  compare 
CiM.  B4L  G'aU,  ril  22,  M ;  Q.  Colt  W.  19.) 
S-xetlnip*  the  Iron  head  wn«t  »n  large  as  to  he 
iiskatd,  iostead  of  the  raiu  a  head,  to  a  wooden 
and  worked  by  mo  mdir  •  tettada 
(VpgetiT.  14.) 

I^Jt  tbe  AMynuM,  the  Penians,  the  Mcdcs, 
■d  At  STffkiM  in  Aib  <X«ii.  Ciirop.  t'u  1,  2, 
.♦fnt.  J.  8  ;  Diod.  ii.  5,  xvii.      ;    Polvh.  v. 
^ :     Cart.  ir.  9,  12, 13  ;  GelL  t.  5  ;  2  'Macc 
m  S :  V<«et  Hi,  24  ;  LiY.  zzxvil  41),  and  tiM 
GwU  ir.d  Brilona  in  Europe  [Covin I's],  made 
tkcatdTCf  fecaidaUe  on  ibe  field  of  batUe  by  tbe 
Mtf  ^ariaCi  wrA  aeythei,  fixad  at  right  angles 
*\*yior)  to  the  axle  and  tamed  downwards  ; 
ic  amted  pareiiel  to  the  axle  into  the  felly  of  tbe 
*M,  w  M  to  revolrc,  when  the  chanot  wa« 
'.h  motion,  ^^nth  more  than  thrice  vdactty 
^  tie  chariot  itself ;  and  swmetinie*  alao  projecting 
Ule  extreuiiiies  of  tlie  axle.  [  J.  Y.] 

FAMI'LIA.    Thia  word  contains  the  same 
•lawnt  as  **  fiunulus,"  which  i»(  «aid  to  be  the 
the  Otcau  j'amul  or /arw«,  which  signified 
"VL**  The  conjecture  that  it  contains  the 
cIPDjent  ns  the  nrcrk   JuiXia.  nnd  is  tbe 
fasi^i  or       IS  epec)OU!ik,  hut  sunu  vk  hat  doubt- 
^  In  its  widest  sense  Faniilia  comprehends  lUl 
)•  •objected  to  the  will  of  an  indiviili.;il,  who 
a  wi  jarii,  both  fn-e  persons,  slaTcs,  and  objects 
p>penr.   In  thb  sense  it  coweq>oods  to  tha 
uWtk  outoi  and  oIkIo,    But  the  word  has  various 
Kwiowef  ligmhcauoos  (iiuniliae  —  appeiiatio  et  in 
ns  et  is  penonaadidwiliir.  Dig.  5QL  tiL  1«.  a.  1M. 
•  •)•  In  the  third  kind  of  te*tamcnt«rv  di'^posi- 
Bmitiflned  by  Gaius  (ii.  102),  the  word 
is  explained  by  the  eqahaknt  **]iatn. 
■^um;"  and  the  pcrym  wlio  received  the  familia 
B%)  the  testatttf  (^ui  a  testatoia  fi«»«««i««»««« 

nnndpio)  was  calM  •*  famliaa  anfitor.** 
Aiid  m  the  formula  adopted  by  the  ♦*iamiliae 
^fyv"  vheo  he  took  the  testator's  fismilia  by  a 
"lii  bii  words  were :  **  Familiam  pe- 
^^<i  ue  tuam  en  do  maiidatam  ttttaluB  cnala»> 

rneam  rpcipio,"  &c. 
la  the  psMage  of  the  Twdre  TaUas  which  dc- 
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clarcs  that  in  defitult  of  any  heres  gnus,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  intestate  shall  go  to  the  next  agnatus, 
the  word  **£amiUa**  sigm^  the  property  only : 
**Agnatas  proximtis  fnmiliani  habeto."  Tn  tbe 
same  section  in  which  Ulpian  (Fru</.  tiL26.  1) 
quotes  this  passage  from  the  Twelve  TaUaSflia 
oxpLiins  agnati  to  be  **cognati  virilis  serus  per 
mares  descfndentes  ejtisdeni  huniltae,*'  where  the 
word  familui  ^  comprehends  only  petHMifc  (Dig. 
50.  tit.  16.  8,  195;  10.  tit  2.) 

The  wcwd  "  hunilia  s<uneiimea  signifies  only 
POTNU^**  that  is,  aU  those  who  aw  in  the  powar 
of  a  patcrfamiluis,  such  as  his  eon?  (  f:''tit'!ir.i}ku\ 
daughters,  grandchildren,  and  slaves,  who  are  strictly 
objaetaaf  deminkmi,  bat  an  alaa  in  a  aenae  objeeti 
of  potestns.  Tn  another  sense  **  familia  "  siiinifies 
only  the  free  persons  who  are  in  the  power  of  a 
patfliftaiiBaa ;  and,  \r  a  more  axtended  aanae  of 
this  kind,  all  iho-^f  v  ho  arc  agnati,  that  is,  all 
who  are  sprung  £rom  a  common  ancestor,  and 
wanld  ba  in  hii  powar  be  were  liTing.  With 
this  sense  of  fiunilia  is  connected  the  status  fnmi- 
liae,  by  virtue  of  which  a  person  belonged  to  a 
particular  familia,  and  thereby  bad  a  capacity  for 
certain  rights  which  only  t£a  members  of  the 
fiunilia  could  claim.  A  person  ■^■ho  rhnnp-fd  this 
s^us,  ceased  to  belong  to  the  tamii  a,  and  sus- 
tained  a  capitis  dimintttia  anaima.  [  Aim>i>tk»{ 
Capi  t  ]  Members  of  the  same  family  were 
fanii'.iares  and  hence  famili&hs  came  to  signify 
an  nitmuue  friend.  SlsTes  who  belonged  to  tm 
s.\me  familia  were  called,  with  re?p<  ct  to  this  ro- 
iatioD,  fiuniliares.  GeiienUy,  ^liiaris  ^  m%bt 
signify  any  thing  relating  to  a  tedlab 

Sorartiincs  "  (iimilia  "  is  used  to  gii^nify  nply  the 
alavea  belonging  to  a  person  (Cic  ad  Fam,  xir.  4, 
ad  Qatwl.  jgk  ii.  6) ;  or  to  a  body  of  pefsons 
($ocifia$),  in  which  i-t  ii.'-i'  they  are  somelinK  s  op- 
posed to  liberti  (Cic  UrmL  22),  where  tbe  true 
reading  is  «Uberti.**  (Cie.  aIMm.  L  &) 

The  word  familui  ia  also  applied  (improperly)  to 
sects  of  philosophers,  and  to  a  body  of  gladiators :  in 
the  farttar  aaaaa  widi  lata  impropriety.  In  a  sense 
still  less  exact,  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  signify  a 
living,  a  maa'a  maaaa  ctf  iuhsisfiaa.  (TanitaafoM. 
T.  1.  S6.) 

A  patcrfamiliaa  and  a  matovfiuniliai  wara  ra- 

spectiveiy  a  Ilotnan  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  and 
tus  wife  in  manu.  (Cic,  Top.  i ;  comp.  Ulp.  Frujf. 
ir.  1,  and  Bficking,  Ins/it.  I  pp.  317,339.)  A 
filifisfamilins  and  a  filiafamiliM  were  a  son  and 
daughter  in  tbe  power  of  a  paterfsmiliaa.  Tbe 
feunilta  of  a  pater&milias,  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprehi  iitb  d  all  his  R;:nnti  ;  the  extent  of  which 
term,  and  us  legal  import,  ore  explained  under 
CooNATi.  The  rdation  cf  fianilia  and  gaiw  m 
explained  under  Gen.s, 

The  notion  of  Familia  as  a  natond  relation  coo- 
nala  of  Ifaniaga,  tha  Patria  Potartai,  and  Cognatia 
(kinship).  But  Positive  Law  can  fashion  other 
relations  after  the  tvpe  of  these  natural  relations. 
Of  theaa  aftilidal  finnly  vslatiaBa  fha  Boaun  bw 
had  five,  whirh  are  as  follow:  —  (1)  Manus,  or 
the  strict  marriage  relation  between  tbe  hiuband 
and  wifii ;  (2)  Senritus,  or  tha  rdation  of  master 
and  slave ;  (3)  Patronatus,  or  the  relation  of 
former  master  to  former  slave  ;  (4)  Mancipii 
causa,  or  that  intennediato  stote  between  servitus 
and  libertas,  which  characterized  a  child  who  was 
tnandpnted  by  hh  father  [EmancipatioI  ;  (5) 
Tutcla  and  toratio,  the  origin  of  which  must  bo 
<  <.  4 
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traced  to  the  Patria  Potestas.  These  relatioiu  an 
treaU-d  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

The  doctrine  of  rcprrsentation,  ni  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  pmporty,  is  coniiect<'d  wuh  the  doc- 
trine of  the  relations  of  familia  ;  but  Xx'tng  limited 
with  reference  to  polestos,  ninniis,  niid  mancipiuni, 
it  is  not  ctM-xtensivo  nor  identical  with  the  rela- 
tions of  faniilia.  Lr^ral  cn[iacity  is  also  connected 
with  the  rcbtiona  of  faniilia,  though  not  identical 
with,  but  rather  diatinct  from  them.  The  notions 
of  liberi  and  servi,  sui  juris  and  alieni,  are  com- 
prised in  tlio  above-mentioned  relations  of  familia. 
The  distinctions  of  Gives,  Latini,  Pereftrini,  are 
entirrly  unconnected  with  the  relations  of  familia. 
ijonic  of  the  relations  of  familia  have  no  effect  on 
legal  capncity,  for  instance,  niarriaire  as  such.  That 
family  relationship  which  has  an  influence  on  Ifgal 
capacity,  is  the  Patrut  Potestas,  in  connection 
with  which  the  legal  incapacities  of  filiusfamilias, 
filiafaniilian,  and  a  wife  in  manu,  mar  be  most 
appropriately  considered.  (Savignj-,  Sj/itcm  de* 
hrulujm  Rum.  Jiechia,  vol.  i.  pp.  345,  &c,  356,  &c 
Tol.  ii.  Berlin,  1840;  Bocking,  iHtttUujneH^  vol.  L 
p.  21.3,  Ac.)  [O.  L.] 

FAMl'LIAE  ERCISCUNDAE  ACTIO. 
Every  herrs,  who  had  full  power  of  dinpositinn 
over  his  pro|ierty,  was  entitled  to  a  division  of  the 
hereditas,  unless  the  testator  had  declared,  or  the 
co-heredes  had  agreed,  that  it  should  remain  in 
common  for  a  liied  time.  The  division  could  be 
made  by  agreement  among  the  co-hcredes  ;  Irat  in 
case  they  could  not  agree,  the  division  was  made  by 
a  judex.  For  this  purpose  every  heres  had  against 
r.-ieh  of  his  cn-hcrcdcs  an  actio  familiae  erciscundoe, 
which,  like  the  actiones  communi  dividundo,  and 
finium  rej^mdorum,  was  of  the  class  of  Mixtae 
Actiones,  or,  as  they  were  sometitnes  called,  Du- 
plicia  Judicia,  because,  as  in  the  fiuniliae  erciscundae 
judicium,  each  heres  was  both  pUiintitf  and  defend- 
ant {actor  and  reus)  ;  though  ho  who  brought  the 
actio  and  claimed  a  judicium  {ad  jndicium  proro- 
euvil)  was  pn)|H'rly  the  actor.  A  heres,  either  ex 
testamento  or  ab  intesLato,  might  bring  this  action. 
All  the  heredes  were  liable  to  the  bunoruni  colkitio 
[BoKORi  M  CoLLATio],  that  is,  bound  to  allow,  in 
inking  the  account  of  the  properly,  what  they  had 
reo'ived  from  the  testator  in  his  lifetime,  as  part  of 
their  share  of  the  hereditas,  at  least  so  far  as  they 
bad  been  enriched  by  such  donations. 

This  action  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tablet. 
The  word  Familia  here  signifies  the  "property," 
as  explained  in  the  previous  article,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  hereditaa. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  verb  ere,  ssprre, 
or  iera,  urere,  have  been  a  subject  of  some  dis- 
pute. It  is,  however,  ccrtziin  that  the  word  means 
-dimion."  (Dig.  10.  tit.  2;  Cic.  D«  Orat.  i. 
AS,  Pro  Caecina,  c7;  Apul.  Mei.  ix.  p.  210, 
Bipont)  [O.L.] 

FAMO'SI  LIBELLI.  [Libillv&J 

FANUM.  [TMMPLirM.] 

FA'URKUM.  IMatrimonium.] 

FARTOR  (ffiTf  irr^i),  was  a  slave  who  fiittened 
noultry.  (Colum.  viii.  7  ;  Hor.  ^^n*.  ii.  3.  228  ; 
I'Inut  Trve.  i.  2.  11.)  Donatus  {ad  Tertnt.  Eun. 
iL  2.  26)  says  that  the  name  was  given  to  a 
maker  of  sausages ;  but  compare  Becker,  GaUut, 
yo\.  ii.  p.  190. 

The  name  of  fnrtores  or  erammen  was  also 
given  to  the  nomenclatures,  who  accompanied  the 
candidates  for  the  public  offices  at  Rome,  and  gave 
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them  tlie  names  of  snch  persons  as  they  a 
meet.    (Fentu*,  g.  v.  Fartortt.) 

FAS.    (Fasti  ;  Jus.] 

FASCES,  were  rods  bound  in  the  form  i 
bundle,  and  containing  an  axe  («r«rtt)  m 
middle,  the  iron  of  woich  projected  from  tl 
These  rods  were  carried  by  lictors  before  tiie  m 
rior  magistrates  at  Rome,  and  are  ofien  irpma 
on  the  reverse  of  consular  coins.  (Spanh. 
Proftt.  ti  Usu  fk'Hmism,  ToL  iL  pp.  88,  91.)  ' 
following  woodcuts  give  the  reverses  of  four  < 
sular  coins  ;  in  the  first  of  which  we  see  the  U<- 
carrying  the  fiuces  on  their  shoulders;  ia 
second,  two  &scea,  and  between  them  a  i 
curulis  ;  in  the  third,  two  £saces  crowned,  i 
the  consul  standing  between  them  ;  snd  in 
fourth,  the  same,  only  with  no  crowns  arauiid 
fasces.  , 


The  next  two  woodcuts,  which  we  ukn  ta 
the  consular  coins  of  C.  Norbanos,  contsio  is  t- 
dition  to  the  fiisces — the  one  a  spica  and  cadoom 
and  the  other  a  spica,  caduccua,  and  prora 


The  fasces  appear  to  hare  been  nsnally  mad*  * 
birch  {betulla^  Plin.//.M  xvi.  3(0,  but  i«n!'  'i>M 
also  of  the  twigs  of  the  elm.    (I'lsuL  An*-  n-  i 
29,  ii.  8.  74.)    They  are  said  to  bare  bsea 
rived  from  Vetulonia,  a  city  of  Etniria.   (Sil  I*!* 
riiL  485  ;  compare  Lit.  L  8.)  Twelve  wmoaiii 
before  each  of  the  king;  by  twelve  lict«»* ; 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  one  of  thsoa* 
suls  was  preceded  by  twelve  licton  with  the*** 
and  secures,  and  the  other  by  the  Bune 
of  lictors  with  the  &sces  only,  or,  secofdni » 
some  accounts,  with  crowns  round  them.  (Om 
r.  2.)    But  P.  Valerius  I'ublicola,  who  |s»J» 
tlie  people  the  right  of  prove—'**  "•^•i'*' 
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mespe*  thoold  be  remored  front  the  fiuce*,  and 
a  Lived  onir  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  preceded  by 
:  <  Lktan  vhiJe  they  were  at  Rome.  (Cic, 
A<p.n.  31  ;  Y^^-T.  Max.  ir.  ).  §  1.)  The  other 
tMeai  ati4,'nded  oaly  by  a  siiiglu  occcasus 
[AcrKX»V8].  When  they  « '^re  oat  of  Rome,  and 
1".  i*»  ht^ii  of  the  arrnv,  <  .uh  of  the  conauls  ri-- 
ubrd  tiK-  axe  ni  tbe  fo^cca,  and  was  preceded  by 
lit  evB  Kem  <INan7».  T.  19  |  Lk.  xbt.  9, 
irv  JL  27.) 

W^m  the  dcoemTiri  were  first  appointed,  the 
fcM  WOT  tolj  curied  Iwfacv  the  om  who  pre- 
i2ei  kt  th*  dny  (Li v.  iii.  33)  ;  and  it  was  not 
uL  iM  ieonui  deoemTimtis,  wben  they  btgan^te 

tk<  axe  wtP-  carried  before  each  of  the  ten.  (Li v. 
«.  I&)  Tb«  £uoea  aod  aecuet  wen,  however, 
anM  bdbv  th«  dictator  «vm  a  tho  city  (Liv. 
iLiit):  he  waa  preceded  hj  24  licton^  nd  tho 

Xr  equitom  by  aix. 
pneton  were  preceded  in  the  city  by  two 
Ivtin  with  tka  ^Mcea  (Cen«>rin.  Dt  Die  Natal. 
U ;  Cic  Afrrtr.  ii.  34)  ;  but  out  of  Rome  and  at 
ifce  hod  of  an  army  by  aix,  with  the  faaces  and 
KOBtti  whmin  they  are  called  by  the  Greek 
*ritm  *T^«rjfyol  iltar*\4tcuf.  (Appian,  ^r.  16  ; 
%b.  n.  24.  i  6,  iii  40.  §  a,  lOU.  §  6.)  The 
fiMMbaho  wen  allowed,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian, 
uthten.  (D)?-  "i.tn.  Ili.s.  14.)  The  tribunes 
«f  u«  plebf,  the  oediiea  and  quaeston,  had  no 
^»an  ill  the  city  (Plat.  j^atH  Bam,  81 ;  OoU. 

IT? ;  but  in  the  provi  ncei  the  quae«ton  were 
{p^iocd  to  hoTe  the  fucea.  (Cic.  Fro  FUmc 
41.) 

ticUifi  earned  the  fasces  on  their  ihonlden, 
ii  wen  a  the  a>iu  of  Bratm  given  above  }  and 
a  nferior  mafiatrato  met  ena  wlia  waa 

B'tWt  in  ratV,  th«  lictors  lowered  their  £uccb  to 
^*Thii  was  done  by  Valerioi  Pablicola,  when 
r^'^WBd  the  people  (Cic  de  Rep,  iu  31  ;  Liv. 
^  ^  ,  ViVr.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  1);  and  hoice  came 
Lte  rtpcmwa  ntbmU<cr«  /ii*ce»  in  the  aense  of  to 
one'A  sflf  inferior  to  another.  (Cic 

afleneral  had  gained  a  rictorr,  and  had 
as  Imperator  by  bis  soldiers,  his 
»m  alwav!  crowned  wilh  laurel,    {(  'ic  (ul 
>^  t«,'diXM«.  i  28  ;  Gaoiu  ML  dv. 

^JSCIA  (Taur{«),  dim,  FASCIOLA,  a  band 
t»  61j«4  of  cloth,  worn,  L  round  th  •  h  rui  a''  an 
""^  of  royally  (Sueton.  JuL  79)  IDiadkma  j 
Y<m  to  Faixl:  2.  hf  raeft  m  tha  bnait 
^^^IkArt  .u^af.  iii.  G22;  Propert  iv.  10. 

PoUoruiiM^  Mart  jdv.  134)  [Stro- 
^'^'X] :  S.  lODd  the  le«i  and  fcet,  etpecially 
p  *nBcit  (sM  the  woodcut  under  the  article 
2|^)-  Cieoo  icpnached  CkxUtu  for  weanng 
"P*  feet,  and  the  CUantiea,  a  female 
^?on  Vila  head  (op.  Mw.  3/«rc.  xiv.  2). 
«««inlA,  when  the  toga  had  feUen  into  diinse, 

^  ^'-Te  nakfd  and  exnoeed,  yosctue 
became  common  even  with  the  male  sex. 
ti^*        3.  255  ;  Val.  Max.  ri.  2.  §  7  ;  Gmt. 


The  rmperor  Alexander 
1^        Set.  40)  always  used  the 
^^J'P''  "hen  m  town,  be  wore  the  tojja.  Quin- 


!i.t  ^"^^        See.  40)  always  used  them,  even 
««n-nh«le«^  atMBta  that  the  adoption  of 


*2«  wiid  only  be  excnsed  on  tie 
t&COr.xia.)  While 


f  inform 
worn 
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by  men  (\'al.  Max.  i!.  c. ;  Phaed.  v.  7.  37),  were  a 
■i|rn  of  extraordinary  retinement  in  dress :  the 
mode  of  clffluiiig  then  waa  by  rubbing  them  with 
■  R  white  tenacious  earth,  re^eniWing  our  pipe  clay 
{jliMdae  crtialac^  Cic  ud  AU,  it.  '6).  The  liner 
fasciae,  worn  by  ladies,  were  pafplci  (Cic.  da 
llurufp.  Rcsp.  21.)  The  banHn?»'S  wound  about 
the  legs,  OS  t>huwu  in  the  ilhinimutions  of  ancient 
prove  that  the  Roman  usage  waa  generallj 
adopted  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

On  the  uae  of  tinsctae  in  the  nuraing  of  children 
(Phut,  7Vm  y.  18)  tea  iMooNABOLa.  f  J.  Y.j 

FA'SCIA  (roiyla),  in  architecture,  si'jriirii  s  f  l  v 
an  obvious  aiuUcgy  with  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  wand)  any  kmf  flat  eurfMe  of  w«od,  stone,  or 
nuirble,  such  as  the  band  which  divides  the  archi- 
trave irom  the  firicae  in  the  Doric  Mxler,  and  the 
nnfiwea  into  whieli  the  avdntiaifa  itMlf  it  divided 
m  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  atdeta.  (Sn  Ki'1stt» 
UUM,  and  the  cnu  under  Columna.)     [P.  S.j 

FA'SCINUM  Ocvaam),  fiucination,  enchant- 
mcnt.  The  belief  that  some  persons  had  the 
power  of  injuring  othen  by  their  looks,  was  aa 
prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  aa  ii  is 
among  the  supenrtitioaa  m  Bodem  tioMa.  Tha 
Q^$VLXiiht  fidiritajfos^  or  ttU  Qie,  is  frequently  mm- 
tinned  by  ancient  writers.  (Alciphr.  Ep.  L  15  ; 
Heliod.  Aetkioip.  iii  7  ;  compare  Plin.  H.  N,  vii.  2.) 
Plutarch,  in  hi?  S^-TTtpo^itlT^l  (v.  7).  hnn  a  separate 
chapter  v*pi  twv  HaraSaaKoivtw  Afyo^vwv,  Kok 
fiincea^¥  lx«iy  i^$aXt^r.  The  evil  eye  was  sap- 
posed  to  injure  children  partictilarly.  but  some- 
times cattle  also ;  whence  Virgti  {Jbki.  iii.  103) 
mys 

**  Naido  qoii  tnoM  ocuka  niht  faadnat  agnan.* 

YarioasMBQleta  were  aMd  to  avert  the  fnflvenee 

of  the  evil  eye.  The  most  common  of  these  ap- 
Msars  to  have  been  the  pbaUoH  called  by  the 
Kocaana  liiiciwaBi,  which  was  nm^  Man  the 

necks  of  children  {turpirula  rr,«,  Varr.  De  Ling.  Lai, 
viL  97,  ed.  MUUer).  Pliny  (//.  N.  xix.  19.  §  1) 
also  says  that  Sa^irruxi  stpno,  by  which  he  means 
tht  pMillia*  weia  plaeed  in  gardens  and  on  hearths 

as  a  protection  ngainst  the  fascinations  of  the 
envious  ;  and  we  lenni  from  Pollux  (viij.  1 18) 
that  tmithf  were  accustomed  to  plaoe  the  nme 
figures  before  their  forges  with  the  same  d(>flign. 
Sometimes  other  object  were  employed  for  this 
pnrpoee.  Peisistratus  is  said  to  have  hung  the. 
fiiHire  of  n  kind  of  grasshoffw  r  l>efore  the  AcTO- 
poiia  as  apmervative  against  tascmation.  (Hesych. 
§t  eb  Karax^'"!*) 

Another  common  mode  ff  nrrrtinc  fn.'cinntinri 
was  by  nitting  into  the  folds  of  one's  own  dress. 
(Theoo:  vl  89 ;  PUn.  A  iV.  zxviiL  7  ;  Laeiaa, 
A'ir«V/.  l,";.  vol.  iii.  p.  259,  ed.  Reits.) 

Accordii^  to  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxviil  7),  Fasdnns 
am  the  name  of  a  god,  who  waa  worshipped  among 
the  Roman  sacra  by  the  Vestal  virgins,  un!  u;^ 
phiced  under  the  chariot  of  thoee  who  thumnbed 
as  a  protection  against  feedaaden  ;  br  whidi  he 
means  in  all  prokihility  that  the  phallus  was 
plated  under  the  chariot.  (MlUler,  ArekHol,  der 
Kunsi,  §  436.  1,  2 ;  Bdttigcr,  iffeai.  SAr.  iii. 
p^  111  :  Becker,  CkarikUe^  vol.  iL  pp.  109,  291.) 

FASTL    Fa$  signifies  divine  law  :  the  epithet 
/ustua  is  properly  applied  to  anything  in  accordance 
with  divine  bw,  and  hence  those  days  upon  which 
If  pn!  Vinsinr  ss;  might,  without  impiety  (sinr  pi/icnlo), 
bo  tmnsacied  before  the  praetor,  were  leckuically 
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denominated  ftuii  diet,  i.  c.  latr/ml  dati$.  Varro 
and  Fe*tu»  derive  futtiu  directly  from  fnri  (Vnrr. 
df.  /.imt/.  Ijttt.  vi.  2  ;  Fettua,  i.  r.  Fttsti),  while 
Ovid  (Fii-il.  L  -17)  may  be  quoted  in  support  of 
either  ctymnlojfy. 

The  Mcnnl  ImioIm  in  which  the  futti  diet  of  the 
year  were  marked,  were  them»e1vea  deiinmiiiated 
jUfti  ;  the  term,  howevi-r,  wiia  cmjiloyed  in  aii  ex- 
tended »en»c  to  denote  rejtiiten  of  various  detcrip- 
tinna,  and  many  misukes  have  arisen  amnnK  c>>m- 
mcntitorii  from  ronfoiindiu);  fasti  of  difTerviit  kiiid«. 
it  will  be  uieful,  thcrefun-,  to  coti»ider  •eparately 
the  two  great  diviaiuu*,  which  luive  been  di»tiii- 
guiahed  ai  F'ttti  Soiri  or  Fitsli  KuJenJarrs,  and 
Fasti  Annoltn  or  F<if(i  lli>tiirtri. 

I.  Fasti  Sacri  or  K  Ai.KNi>ARKfi.  For  nearly 
four  ccnturioa  and  a  half  after  the  fotuidation  of 
the  city  a  knowleilge  of  the  calendar  wa«  [M«Me«»ed 
eicIuMvely  by  the  priests.  One  of  the  poittiiicet 
rejfularly  |irot'laimed  the  appearance  of  the  new 
union,  and  at  the  same  time  announced  the  period 
which  would  intervene  between  the  Kab-nds  and 
the  Noneg.  On  the  Nones  the  country  people 
ni«.iembit-d  fur  the  pnqiose  of  leaminn  from  the  Ilex 
Sacriiniin  the  various  festivals  to  be  celebrated 
during  the  ummh,  luid  the  days  nn  which  they 
would  fall.  (Miu-rob.  L  15.)  In  like  manner  all 
who  winhed  U>  sn  to  law  wen-  oblij^ed  to  inquire  of 
the  privileged  few  on  what  day  they  niinht  bring 
their  suit,  and  received  the  reply  as  if  from  the  lips 
of  an  astrologer.  (Cie,  I'm  Murra,  1 1.)  The  whole 
of  this  lore,  so  long  a  source  of  |>ower  and  profit, 
and  therefore  jealously  enveloped  in  mystery,  was 
at  leuftth  made  public  by  a  certain  Cn.  Flavins, 
RcritK;  to  App.  I'laudius  Cai-cus  (Liv.  ix.  4(i  ; 
Plin.  //.  .V.  xxxiii.  I  ;  fiell.  vi.  9  ;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
h),  who,  havinif  gained  acccM  to  the  pontilieal 
biMiks,  copie<l  out  all  the  ri'i|ui»ite  infonuatioii,  and 
exhibited  it  in  the  fonini  for  the  use  of  the  fieople 
at  larxe.  From  this  time  forward  such  tables  be- 
came common,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Fatti.  They  usually  contaiiie<l  nn  enumeration  of 
the  months  and  days  of  the  year;  the  Nones,  Ides, 
Nuudinae,  Dies  Fa-tti,  N<'f:LSti,  Comitiales.  .\tri, 
Kc.  (C.^I.K\UARIl'.<u  I,  toi^ether  with  the  dilTereut 
feytivals,  were  nmrkcd  in  their  pro]H'r  places  :  as- 
tronomiral  observations  on  the  r\»u\)t«  and  settings 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Boaaons  were  frequently  inserted,  and  »«imetimei 
brief  notices  annexed  n-g:irding  the  introduction 
and  signification  of  certain  rites,  the  dedication  of 
temples,  gluriout.  victories,  and  ternble  disasters. 
Ill  l.it4-r  times  it  bei-ame  coininon  to  juiy  homage 
to  the  members  of  the  iin{K'rial  fanuly  iiy  noting 
down  their  exploit*  and  honours  in  the  calendar,  a 
Bpecies  of  tlattery  with  which  Antonius  is  charged 
liv  Cicero  {/'AiJij'/K  ii.  34.  See  also  Tacit.  Ann. 
L  Ih). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that 
these  /luti  closely  resembled  a  modem  almanac 
{FiufumiH  libri  appr/litntur  Mius  anni  Jrnrrifitio, 
Featus)  ;  and  the  celebrateil  Work  of  Ovid  may  be 
considered  as  a  poetical  Yfur-lxxJc  or  ('omjHinum 
to  the  Almanac,  having  been  coni|M)»ed  to  illustnte 
the  Fasti  published  by  Julius  C.-u-sar,  who  re- 
modelled the  llonian  year.  All  the  more  remark- 
able epochs  are  ex.tmined  in  »ucce*nion,  the  origin 
of  the  different  festivals  explained,  the  various 
ceremonies  described,  the  legends  connected  with 
the  principal  constclhitions  narrated,  and  many 
curious  diKUssioni  interwoven  upon  subjects  likely 
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to  prove  intcrestbg  to  his  cnuntrymeo  ;  tlw 
being   u-a^oned  with  frequent  allusi<m  to  t 
glories  of  the  Julian  line. 

Several  specimens  of /tMtti,  more  or  less  peHe 
nn  stone  and  nuirble,  have  b«en  disooverrd  at  d 
ferent  times  in  different  places  wt*^  of  then,  he 
ever,  older  than  the  sge  of  Aogustus.    The  m 
remarkable,  though  one  of  the  least  entire^  is  tk 
known  as  the  Kalendarium  Pfwm\M\mnm  at  Fm 
IVrrtnni.    Suetonius,  in  his  short  treatise  ao 
tingiiiahed  grammarians,  tells  lu  tbat  •  itatos . 
Verrius  Flaccus,  preceptor  to  the  grudsaos  < 
Augustus,  stood  in  the  lower  part  of  tlM  faa 
of  his  native  town,  Pmcueste,  opposit«  Is  tk 
/frmiiyi-/ium,  on  which  he  had  exhibited  to  {«U. 
view  the  &sti,  arranged  by  himself^  and  eofrs^ 
on  marble  slabs.    In  the  year  1/70  tie  maa 
of  a  circular  building  were  discorered  in  tke  i* 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  modern  PalcstriBS,  k 
eether  with  several  fratrmenta  of  marble  tsii^ 
which  were  soon  recognised  as  forming  part  of  si 
ancient  calendar  ;  and  upon  further  exawnsijai 
no  doubt  was  entertained   by  the  iMined  tte: 
these  were  the  very  fasti  of  Vetrins  drscriW  bj 
Suetonius.    An  Italian  antiquary,  named  FsQisi 
continued  the  cxcavatiuna,  collected  and  taH(fri 
the  Scattered  morsels  with   great  paticKt  arf 
skill  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  iDonths  of  Jsansrr, 
March,  April,  and  December,  to  whick  s  w 
small  portion  of  February  was  aflerwmrdi  tiiri. 
were  recorered  ;  and,  although  mach  defaced  ui 
mutilated,  form  a  very  curious  and  ntrfal  bms- 
ment    They  appear  to  have  embraced  madi 
formation  concerning  the  festirals,  and  s  carcfal 
detail  of  the  honours  bestowed  upon,  sad  tit 
triumphs  achieved  by,  Julius,  Aogustiu,  toi  Tt- 
beriua    The  jrublicatiou  of  Foggini  containa  t* 
only  an  account  of  this  particular  discovrir,  buJ 
also  the  complete  fasti  of  the  Roman  ytat,  t»  fu 
as  such  a  compilation  can  be  extracted  fno  tk* 
ancient  calendars  now  eztint.    Of  these  be 
merates  eleven,  the  namea  lieing  derived  sti* 
from  the  pLices  where  they  were  found,  or  6«« 
the  family  who  poasesacd  them  when  they  fcilk^^ 
came  known  to  the  literary  woHd  :  — 

1.  Valendnrium  M'lffciormm,  which  eoBtli«Hkt 
twehe  niontlis  complete. 

2.  ( W.  /'nifntttinnm,  described  sbor*. 

3.  Cai.  Copranicvrum,  Augiut  and  Septan'w 
complete. 

4.  OjA  a  mUcrninuM,  fragments  of  tie 
from  May  to  December. 

5.  Ciii,  AnttatiHum,  fragmenU  of  the  w  1»* 
months. 

6.  Col,  K^ilinum,  fragments  of  MsT  sad  J""*- 

few  days  of  F«lw«T 
and  March.  . 

It.  (mJ.  J'inciitntim,  fragments  of  Jsly,  A^|W» 
and  September. 

9.  CW.  remuinum.  May  and  Jane  oaipK* 

10.  CW.  ratieuHum,  a  few  days  of  Msn* 

^^n'.  CuL  AUifanum,  a  few  days  d  Jdj  ui 

AuKusU 

Some  of  the  above,  with  otben  of  ■« 
date,  are  given  in  the  Corptu  Inimf^i*^ 
Oniter,  in  the  11  th  vol.  of  the  TWisn" 
Antiifq.  of  Oracvius,  and  in  other  woHh  «  » 
lar  description  ;  but  the  fullest  inforaisu* 
all  matters  conuwted  with  the  Fa»li  ^ 
bodied  in  the  work  of  Foggini,  entitW 
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muRmam  a  Verrio  Flaeco  ordinaiortfm  Rdiqttiaf^ 
lb  SUamtf  1779  ;  aad  in  Jm,  Van  V^aatteu  Ami- 

dfrS^n.  ]79^  :  -.vh'.ch.  add  Id!  !.-r'//7aL//>tti 
ir  Mtakamahtekm  tmd  Tedkmudttu  Cknmolagie, 

[  Be&re  quitting  this  part  of  our  sabject,  we  may 
■ke  mention  a  cuhoas  kUc,  the  antiquity  of 
rkkh  baa  been  called  ia  qneitian  without  good 
aate,  the  Caltmdarmm  Rmiliemm  Pmrmtsiunum. 

Riiral  Ahnanac  is  cut  tipon  four  sides  of  a 
eaW,  eacii  face  being  divided  into  three  coltunns, 
■i  ea^  oolanm  indading  •  aHBth.  At  the  top 
sf  the  colamn  csirvtnl  the  appropriate  Bitrn  of  the 
%&dmc  ;  then  fniioirB  the  name  of  the  month,  the 
aaahcT  of  the  daya,  the  poaition  of  the  nonea,  the 
kofth  of  the  day  and  ni^ht,  the  name  of  the  siirn 
tknagli  vhick  the  mn  pniiw,  the  god  under 
vkoaa  pnlMtiM  Aa  mnlh  maflaead,  the  Tarious 
■gnmlfnral  opcrationg  to  be  performed,  and  a  list 
ef  the  pnadfni  Aatmlib   Take  May     an  ex- 

MKXSUI 

MM»  XZXI. 

NO.N.  8XPTIM. 

ozu.  Hoa.  xuua. 
MOX.  HOE.  vmUb 

sou  TATBOL 
TTTBI.A.  ArOLLIX. 
UOST.  aVKCANT. 
V9W^  TOMSSHT* 
LANA.  LAVATVR. 
IVVSNCI  0OMANT. 
TBBA.FABVL. 

noAmu 

•MBTM 

•ACaVM.  MKRCVR. 
ST.  FLOaAB. 

Cte  tha  cnMBtai7  of  MeralB  in  kit  6^ 

i^^pm^Ubo,  ToL  L  77.) 

the  chief  magictrates  for  each  year,  and  a  aboft 
accoaot  of  the  laeat  mnarkable  eveDtt  noted  down 
•tt«ile  ta  the  days  on  which  they  occozred, 
fmin  ihc  reaembUnce  which  ttn  y  bore  in 
^naagoaeot  to  the  sacred  calendars,  denominated 
fvti;  aad  henee  thia  word  is  used,  especially 
y  the  poets,  in  the  general  sense  of  kutorical 
rmmdM.  (UanLSaL  L  3.  112,  Ont.  iv.  13. 
13,  ill  17.  7.). 

Ic  prr^e  wiilen  /htti  is  commonly  employed  aa 
tb  Uxhnical  term  fur  the  rrpisten  of  consuls, 
dvcuuirs,  censons  and  other  magistnUea,  which 
t»naed  part  of  the  paUie  aKhirec  {Ur,  is.  18  ; 
Cit  Pto  SeJcL  14  ;  compare  Cic.  PhUipp.  xiii. 
12 ;  Tacit.  Aim.  iiL  17»  18.)  Again,  when  Cicero 
iCBiuia  ia  the  finaana  «fMa  to  Loceeiaa  {Ad 
film.  T.  12),  **  Etcnim  ordo  ille  annalium  medio- 
foux  aoi  ictinet  ^uasi  enooiaatione  ftitoran,^ 
b  MM  tlMt  tfc«  TCfnhr  MKaMnon  ti  mits 
fcagrpfr  det^led  in  chronicles  fixed  the  attention 
^  f»hLj,  aad  waa  little  more  interesting  than  a 
MMOialagM  afuMH.  (Compare  Ad  Att.  ir.  8.) 

A  moat  important  ipedraen  of  /aiti  belonging  to 
thii^M^  axecated  probably  at  the  bejfpnning  of 
.  ^t^plif  Tiberius,  has  been  partially  prescnred. 
In  the  year  1M7,  serani  U^paamiM  of  marble 
t>Mitt  MR  diaemnd  k  MCMiti^  th«  BoBMi 


forum,  and  were  found  to  contain  a  l!«t  oT  mimuls 
dictatora  with  their  masters  of  horse,  censors  with 
Imte  wVUk  tbey  daaed,  triunpiit  aad  ot»> 
tionA,  all  arranged  in  regular  succession  according 
to  the  yean  of  the  Catonian  era.  Theae  had  evi- 
dently a  I  tended  ftvn  ths  expoMon  e£  An  ItSngs 
to  the  deuth  af  Aqgiilai,  and  although  defective 
in  many  placea,  hsvn  poind  of  the  greatcat  value 
iadwonohigy.  The  diflennt  pieeat  wtra  colleeted 
and  annoged  under  the  inipictiiai  of  Cardinal 
Alexander  Famese,  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol, 
where  they  atill  remain.  From  this  circumstance 
they  are  generally  dialfaignished  as  the  Fasti 
Cupitolim,  In  the  years  1817  and  IBIH,  two 
other  fragments  of  Uic  S4iiue  marble  tablets  were 
discovered  in  the  course  of  a  new  excaration  in 
the  Forum.  A  fnc-simile  of  them  was  published 
at  Mikn,  by  Boigheli,  in  IdlS.  [  W.  R.j 

FASTrOIUM  (dardf^  ^tfns^X  Htnally,  « 
i!!>p>\  in  architecture  a  pediment^  is  the  triangle 
which  sunnotinta  each  end  of  a  rectangular  buihl> 
ing,  and  vbidi,  in  fiMt,  reptcAnta  the  gable  and  of 
the  roof.  (See  woodcut,  p.  97.)  It  is  composed 
of  three  aeta  moiddingi  (forming  reapectiveiy  the 
beriaantal  baae  aad  the  aloping  aidaa  of  thn  triangle, 
and  representing  the  timber  framii^  of  the  roof), 
and  of  a  flat  aurfMe  endoaed  by  them,  which  covera 
the  vicaat  apnan  «f  the  roof,  and  which,  from  ita 
resemblance  to  a  membrane  atretched  upon  the 
triangular  frame,  ia  called  Hfrnpanum,  (Vitruv. 
iii.  3.)  This  flat  lur&ce  waa  generally  onuuncntcd 
«nth  acnlptore  ;  originally,  m  the  early  tcmplea  of 
Zeus,  with  a  simple  eagle  ns  a  Bynibul  of,  the  god 
(Pind.  Olymp.  xiii.  2^,  and  Schol.  ud  /oc.),  an  in- 
atance  of  which  ia  aftrded  by  the  coin  repreaentcd 
ia  the  HoUowiqg  wnodcvt  (Bifec  Aatiq, 


p.  6\  whence  the  Greek  name  irris  which  was  at 
first  applied  to  the  tympeumm  and  afterwards  to 
the  whole  pediment ;  and  in  after  times  with  elabo- 
rate sculptures  in  high  relief,  such  as  thoae  in  the 
pedbnenu  of  the  Parthenon,  the  fragmenta  of  wUdi 
areamongthe  Elk'iii  marblos  in  the  British  Museum; 
where  also  may  be  seen  a  fuU-sixed  model  of  the 
pedinienta  of  the  temple  ef  Zona  PmhalleniBa,  at 
Aegina,  with  cast^^  of  the  utatnes  in  them,  restored. 
Moat  of  the  celebrated  Greek  temples  were  airoi> 
larly  adorned.  <8ee  PfeUL  194,  f  5,  iL  7.  |  8, 
V.  10.  §  2,  ix.  11.  t|  4  ;  Aristoph.  Awn,  1110.) 
Torra-cotta  hgarea  were  applied  in  a  limilor  manner 
by  the  Rernani  hi  the  early  ogea.  (Cie.  DMk 
i.  10  :  Vitruv.  iiL3}  PUa.  H.N.xm.  18. •.49^ 
46,  xzxvL  2.) 

The  dwelling-hooaea  of  the  Reraana  had  no  gable 
ends  ;  consequently,  when  the  word  is  applied  to 
them  (Cic.  Ejn^.  ad  Q.  Pr.  iil  1.  4  ;  Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  4Ul),  it  is  not  m  ita  strictly  technical  sense, 
but  desigTiau>s  the  raof  nmply,  and  ia  to  be  wider- 
stood  af  ana  whieb  liiea  to  an  anas  aa  dialiBMiiahad 
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from  k  flat  one,  or  •ometiinps  it  may  rofrr  to  the 
{jfdimont  "f  ft  porticn  attached  to  thr  front  of  a  innii- 
»ion,  M  when  the  Uotiiaiw  decreed  to  Caesar  the 
lihorty  of  crectiiif^  n  fjustigiiim  to  hi*  hou««  (Cic. 
J'hiL  u.  43  ;  Floru*,  iv,  2  ;  I'luL  Cae:  81  ;  coiop. 
A(  HortRiiM),  that  i»,  a  portico  and  pediment 
towards  the  itrcet  like  that  of  a  temple.     [A.  R.1 

FAUCES.    [I>.iMi  s  p.  4  >»,a.l 

FAX  {((Hw&i),  a  torch.  Tho  de*criptioni  of 
pncta  and  mytholo^ista,  and  the  work*  of  ancient 
art,  repreaent  the  torch  as  carried  hy  Diana,  Cere*, 
Itellona,  Hymen  (woodcut,  p.  *-J;i8),  Phocphonji, 
by  fenmli-!!  iit  Ba«chanalian  proce«»ion«  (p.  2Htt), 
and,  in  an  inverted  jKutilion,  liy  Sle«-p  and  IK-ath. 
In  the  annexed  woodcut,  the  female  iiirure  in  the 
middle  is  copied  from  n  fictile  vase.  The  winf(ed 
ti^nire  on  the  left  hand,  asleep  and  leaning;  un  a 
tonh,  is  from  a  funeral  moAument  at  Home:  ihe 
wonl  •*  Sominis"  is  inscribed  beside  it.  The  other 
winm'd  figure,  alsi)  with  the  uwch  inverted,  is 
t^iken  from  nn  antitjue  gem,  and  represents  Cupid 
under  the  chiiracler  of  Ai/<r»p«i  (Stv.  in  Virp.  Am. 
iv.  .V2(l)  or  "  Lcihaeus  Amor"  (Ovid,  ft<tn.  Amor. 
h.iS).  In  ancient  marbles  the  torch  is  sometime* 
mure  aninnicnt(.d  tkin  in  the  examples  now  pro- 


duced ;  but  it  appears  to  lie  formed  of  wooden 
slaves  or  twi;;8,  either  iMiund  by  a  rope  drawn 
nmiid  them  in  a  spiral  form,  ti»  in  the  almve  middle 
fu'ure,  or  surrounded  by  cimilar  bauds  at  equal 
di^UiiKvs,  as  in  tho  two  exterior  fixures.  The  in- 
side of  the  torch  may  1h>  supposed  to  h«\e  been 
filled  with  flax,  tow,  or  other  vepetalile  fibres,  the 
whole  being  abundantly  impnyuated  with  pitch, 
rosin,  wax,  oil,  and  other  intl.-immabic  substances. 
As  tho  principnl  U4e  of  torches  was  to  give  li>;ht  to 
ttiuse  who  Went  abroad  after  sunset,  the  piirtion  of 
llie  Homan  day  immediately  surceedin^  sun-set 
Wiis  called /hj-  or  frimu  fujc.  ((iell.  iii.  2  ;  Ma- 
crob.  Sit.  i.  2.)  Torches,  as  now  dcscriliod,  np- 
pi  urto  have  bei>n  more  common  anions  the  Romans 
than  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  torches  after  sun  set, 
nnd  the  practice  of  celi-bmtini;  marri:iues  at  that 
time,  probably  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  torch 
ait  one  of  the  necesaarj'  accoTupaniments  and  sym- 
liols  of  marriage.  Among  the  Romans  the  /'at 
uuptiaJit  (Cic.  pro  Clucnt.  C),  having  been  lif;hted 
at  the  parental  hearth,  was  carried  before  the  bride 
by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  alive.  (Plant.  Git.  i. 
ar»;  Ovid,  Epiii.x\.  101  ;  S  nius,  »«  Virq.  Ed. 
viii.  29  ;  Plin.  //.A',  xvi.  18  ;  Festus,  f.r.  Pa- 
trimi.)  The  torch  was  also  carried  at  funerals  {/oj 
fpukAralu,  Ovid,  JCfitt.  \L  120),  both  because 
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these  wer«  often  noctamal  ceremoniem.  and  hea 
it  was  used  to  set  fire  to  the  pile,  llenrt  tke 
^res8ion  of  Proprrtiu»  (iv.  12.  46),  **  Vivinios 
si^es  inter  utRimque  fsoera.'^  The  tntb-ba 
turned  iwar  his  face  from  the  pile  in  setting  jj 
fire.    (Virg.  Am.  yl  224.)  [J.  Y. 

FFRRUUM.  [LtPEHCAiiA.] 

FECI.^'LES.  (Fktialks.] 

FEMIN.\'LIA,  were  worn  in  winter  by  Ac? 
tus  Caesar,  who  was  Tery  susceptible  of  tr 
(Sueton.  Aap.  82.)  Casauftom  sappoMs  then 
have  t>een  bandages  or  iilleta  [Fascia]  wot 
about  the  thighs  ;  it  soexns  more  probable  thst  tk 
were  breeches  resembling  ours,  since  pnaoiu 
the  thighs  (rtpturipia)  were  worn  by  the  Bms 
honw-men  (Arrinn,  Tact.  p.  14,  ed.  Blanc);  s 
the  column  of  Trajan,  the  arch  of  Constantinr,  Si 
other  monuments  of  the  same  period,  pitstm  ■ 
nierous  examples  of  both  horse  and  foot  toUit 
who  wear  breeches,  closely  fitted  to  the  bodv,  u 
never  reaching  much  below  the  kneca.  (Sec  vuu 
cuts,  pp.  2.  117,  136.)  {J.  r.J 

FENP:STRA,    [DoMua,  p.  432.1 

FEN  US  (Trf«fo»),  interest  of  money.  1.  Gain 
At  Athens,  Solon,  among  other  reforms,  aboLske 
the  law  by  which  a  creditor  was  entpoveml  t 
sell  or  enslave  a  debtor,  and  prohibited  the  Win 
of  money  up<)n  a  person's  own  body  {hi  rti 
amfiaat  ftrittva  Sot^f^cif,  Pint.  Sol,  c  li).  K< 
other  restriction,  we  are  told,  was  iDtro<iut»d 
him,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  left  to  thf  d* 
cretion  of  the  lender  (ri  iLfryi-ptor  rritqiM  fin, 
i^'  6ir6a<f  ijr  fiovKifTcu  6  Saiftl(m>,  Lts.  n  TVm 
p.  117).  The  only  case  in  which  the  lUt 
prescribed  by  law,  was  in  the  ercnl  of  •  msii 
ralinp  from  his  lawful  wife,  and  not  refnixiiac  tiie 
dowry  he  had  received  with  her.  Her  tmten  a* 
guardians  (ol  Kvpioi)  could  in  thai  casr  |m-ii 
apiinst  hira  for  the  principal,  with  lawful  i»t«n: 
at  the  rate  of  in  |>er  cent.  (Do8(GaiM)] 

Any  rate  might  l»«  expressed  or  rrfratottJ  m 
two  different  wiiys :  (1.)  by  the  number  of  ot«fi 
or  drachmae  paid  by  the  monli  for  trtnmwt: 
(2)  by  tho  |«jrt  of  the  principal  (ri  ipx*^" 
itt>f>i\euoy)  jmid  as  interest  cither  siuittsIlT«*fc» 
the  whole  |)criod  of  the  loan.  Aceofdin(t  to  <^ 
fonner  method,  which  was  generally  vti 
money  was  lent  upon  peal  security  ('ri*»  hT* 
or  (yyttoi),  diffen-nt  rates  were  exptrssrd  ti  U- 
lows:— 10  per  cent,  by  W  Wrr«  ««•*»<"».••  * 
5  oboli  |icr  month  for  every  mina,  or  SO  oWi  i 
year=  1 0  drachiu.-ie=i\;  of  a  mina.  SimDsri.'', 


12  per  cent. 
16  piT  cenL 
18  per  ci'nt. 
24  per  cent. 
W  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 


by        Spaxj^       pet  moath. 

„  iw'  itcrit  itoKoit  „ 

„  /»•  irfda  4eo\»h  n 

„  ^»1  tval  tpaxMtu'  m 

„  M  rpicX  lpa-x)M^  - 

Another  method  was  genersUy  sdopfe^  ■ 
cases  of  bottomry,  where  moner  »■»«  "?* 
ship's  cartro  or  freightage  (/»}  rf  ro»^)  «  w 
ship  itself,  for  a  speoified  time,  conunrfllv  tisi" 
the  voyage.  Ry  this  method  the  foUewifiJ** 
were  thus  represented. 

10  per  cent,  bv  t($«oi  ImiSiKum,  i  *  'rniaai* 
the  rate  of  a  tenth  ;  12^,  \^,  20,  33},  br  rfc* 
i-wiytiooi.,  (ipticroi,  ivlwt^wroi,  and  1^ 
sp»-ctivelv.  So  that,  as  Bikkh  (PM  ^^""^t^ 
Athmt,  pp).  123,  124,  2nd  ed.)  ttimAi,  th*  t4w« 
iwiliKaros  is  equal  to  the  ht\  wirrtit*^'- 
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1^  fk*t  irJrftoQS    =tht  M  tfmxitS  ntmrij. 
,    ,    f<^«rr*t     a  ,  /«*  mctA  MMms  „ 
,    ^    ^rr«>crror=  ,       ipria  MoAow  „ 
,    ,    iwrrptrot    —  ,  W  t/m* I  B^xM*"*  « 

Tlic*e  D««rir  corrMpondiii?  ezpreMion*  are  not 
»  eoai>def>r<l  u  idrRticaj,  however  claacly  the 
ats  umlKavti  hj  then  mar  approach  enrh  other 
B  nloe ;  althoufrh  in  the  a^  of  Justinian,  aj 
SibMhM  {<ieM.  U.)  obierrea,  the  r6ttot  imirjfioot 
m  I'-t  p''  o>t.  wu  confounded  with  the  een- 
niaat,  «hi<h  i*  exactly  equal  to  the  interest  at  a 
tm-hssm  or  12  per  cent 

Ike  ntn,  shore  explained,  frequent}/  occur  in 
ttrtnian  ;  the  lowest  in  ordinarr  use  at  Athena 
Wer  the  rim  fr<S4ittrrot  or  10  per  cenL,  the 
kfiot  the  TMOt  MrptTm  or  per  cent.  The 
lida,  hoirerrr,  «-as  chiefly  coutiniHl  to  cA»ei  of 
Utuarr,  sad  drncrtea  more  than  it  appears  to  do, 
HUemneof  a  ship's  Torsfte  was  gi-nerallj  less 
tkaa  1  Tiar.  Its  near  equivalent,  the  ^vl  rfuvl 
IftXl"''  ">  36  per  eeuL,  was  sometinies  exacted 
|pf  baiuMi  at  Athens.  (Lya.  J-Vap.  B.)  The 
M  V'X'^i  "        *>f  1'       cent.,  was  cniumon 

■  tuae  of  Demosthenes  (c  JpJk.  p.  8'20.  16),  | 
bst  iTwan  to  have  been  thought  low.  The  interest 
rfR<»i>lioli  or  16  per  cenL  occum  in  that  orator 
(r.  AVw.  JL  1*250.  18)  ;  aiid  even  in  the  age  of 
LiiiM  (ac440)  and  Isneus  (Bl  C  400),  nine 

ior  the  mina,  or  1 8  per  cent.,  app«-ars  to  hat-e 
Wa  s  cemitKin  rate,  (luteua,  de  Hum.  Hrrtd. 
f  Ae*cbine*  also  (c  Timarclu  p.  1 5)  speaks 
•i  MwT  being  borrowed  on  the  same  terms  ;  so 
tint  (o  the  whole  we  maj  conclude,  that  the  usual 
MS  «f  isienst  at  Athens  about  the  time  of  De- 
i»«h(ii<» laned  from  12  to  18  percent  That 

mm  oeaHj  the  same  in  range,  and  similarly 
n:ra«td,  tirooahout  the  rest  of  Greece,  ap- 
fean  favm  the  auihoritie*  quoted  bj  Bockh.  No 
OBiiiuijcs  on  the  tunjoct  of  the  general  rate  of 
Bten«t  oui  be  drawn  from  what  we  are  told  of 
t^  (X'irUiaiit  ratri  exacted  by  common  osurera 
{•naykii^  toenlliiMfiy  vfjMp^cjtttrrtS).  Some 
I'lW  (TVopbr.  Chantet.  6)  exacted  as  innch  as 

■  c^'lu  ind  a  half  per  day  for  each  dnichma  ; 
lod  Drory.lrnden  and  bankers  in  general,  from 
<^  ki^k  prwfiti  which  they  realised,  and  the  se- 
'BitT  With  which  they  exacted  their  dues,  seem 
I*  ki<e  beni  u  unpopular  amongst  their  fellnw- 
iiaa»  u  Jewi  and  usurers  in  more  modem 
ti."»\  Dfmf«ih«t>es  (e.  Pant.  p.  981),  indeed, 
iiCmiiM  that  the  (act  of  a  man  being  a  rooney- 
IfS^  «it  enongh  to  prejudice  him,  even  in  a 
*wt  rf  kw,  amongit  the  Athenians.  (Miaoii- 
fv «"Alv«MM  rairi  IntfiCoprat.)  It  is  curious 
»i»  10  oWene  that  Ariatotle  {Pol.  i.  3.  §  23) 
^pA,  on  principle,  to  puttin|{  money  out  ot 
BVftM  {fikgyirrana  imrtirau  r)  UoKcxrrarurfi), 
•  kcBMpenetiion  of  it  from  its  proper  nse,  as 
inrdittia  of  exchange,  to  an  unnatural  purpose, 
'a  tk«  rfprodurtinti  or  incmase  of  itself  ;  whence, 
^  liit,  eooMs  the  name  of  interest  or  rditot,  as 
^•■1      oiipting  (rk  ftyviiiMfOf)  of  a  parent 

^  nagenent  of  %  \cmn  would  of  coun«  de- 
W  »f«B  the  rrlatioa  between  the  borrower  and 
•'•'■iW,  isd  the  cuofidcnce  placed  by  one  in  the 
SoBstiiaes  mooey  was  lent,  «.  g.  by  the 
hsiao  at  Aiheni,  without  a  security,  or 
hoMl,  or  witnesses.    (Dem.  c.  Ti'moiL 
MlJi.)  Bot  ffenenilly  i-ither  a  simple  acknow- 
""^t  Oc'Wlwfw)  *»•  given  by  the  bor- 
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rowrer  to  the  lender  [CiiiROCRAriirM]  ;  or  n 
regular  initnimrnt  (trvy^paipi)),  executed  by  Iwtth 
parties  mid  attested  by  witnessrs,  was  di-positcd 
wih  a  third  partr,  unuallr  a  iMiiker.  (Uem.  e. 
Laer.  pi  927,  e.  Phorm.  p."l>0«.  2-.>.)  Witnesses, 
as  we  might  expect,  were  also  present  at  the  fwiy. 
mcnt  of  the  money  b<irrowed.  ( Id.  c.  I'iuirm.  p.  1 5. 
27.)  The  security  fur  a  loan  was  either  a  wruffijinj 
or  an  Mxvpaw.  the  latu-r  \ms  put  into  the  p«i»- 
K'ftsion  ot  the  lender,  the  fiimirr  was  men-ly  assured 
to  him,  and  generally,  thuut-h  not  alnnvs,  con- 
sisted of  real  or  immovable  pro[>erty.  The 
X>'pa,  on  the  contrary,  generally  consisted  of 
mnvable  pm|i<-rty,  such  as  gituds  or  slaves. 
(Bbckh,  JLiJ.  p.' 12(1.)  At  Athens  when  land 
was  riven  as  s«-curity,  or  mortgaged  (oii^la  irwi. 
XP«4»f),  pillars  (8poi  or  <tt^Ao4)  were  set  upon 
it,  with  the  debt  and  the  niortgni?i*e's  name  in. 
scribed.  Hence  an  uiiincunibrred  estate  was 
called  an  AirrinfTOK  x^(>^<»'.  (Harpocrat  «.  ».) 
In  the  rest  of  Greece  there  were  puhlic  books  of 
debt,  like  the  Gorman  and  Scotch  rfyislers  of 
mortgages  ;  but  they  are  nut  ucntiuut'd  as  having 
existi-'d  at  Athens. 

Bottf>tnry  (ri  KavTiJcdy,  T^ttoi  vacvTiKol,  or 
f«8o<rit)  was  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
purtonce  at  Athens,  that  fraud  or  breach  of  contract 
in  tranbactions  connected  with  it  was  sometimes 
punishc-d  with  death.  (Dem.  e.  Phorm.  p.  922.  3.) 
In  these  cases  the  loons  were  generally  made  upon 
the  cargo  sliip|H-d,  sometimes  on  the  vessel  it»<'lfi 
and  sometimes  on  the  money  received  or  due  fur 
pos&engers  and  froighinse  (M  rai^Afr).  The 
principal  (fucSotrit,  oiovtl  t^u  tdtrir,  llarpnrrat.)  as 
well  as  the  interest,  could  only  l>e  recovered  in  cas« 
the  ship  met  with  no  disaster  in  her  voyage  {atn 
Bflatitrfit  ftws,  Dem.  c.  Xrnoth.  p.  Bli.'J.  I  li) ;  a  clause 
to  this  etfect  beine  grnrnilly  insi'fted  in  all  agree- 
ments of  bottomry  or  yaiTiJcol  <rtry7pa^a/.  The 
additional  risk  incurred  in  hxins  of  this  description 
was  compensated  fur  by  a  hi^'h  rute  of  interest, 
and  the  lenders  took  every*  precaution  ag;iinst 
negligence  or  deception  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rowers ;  the  latter  also  were  careful  to  have  wit- 
nesses present  when  the  cargo  was  put  on  board, 
ftir  the  purpose  of  deposing,  if  necessary,  to  a 
Uma  fide  shipping  of  the  required  amount  of  goods. 
(Dem.  c. /'A»r»M.  p.  915.  13).  The  hum  itself 
was  either  a  idttiafiLa  lTtp6w\.ovv,  t.  e.  fora  voynge 
out,  or  it  was  a  Siiytiefia  ifi(poT(p6w\oirv,  i.  e.  lor 
a  voyage  out  and  home.  In  the  former  cnse  the 
principal  and  interest  were  paid  at  the  pbu-e  of 
destination,  either  to  the  creditor  himself,  if  he 
sailed  in  the  ship,  or  to  an  authorised  nsent.  ( Deni. 
c.  PAorm.  p.  909.  24,  and  p.  914.  2H.)  In  the 
latter  case  the  payment  was  made  on  the  n-tum  of 
the  ship,  and  it  was  specially  provided  in  the 
acrcement  between  the  contracting;  parties,  that 
she  should  sail  to  rome  «iH'citied  places  only.  A 
deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  in  this 
or  other  respects,  was,  accnrdine  to  a  clause  usually 
inserted  in  the  agreement,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
twice  the  amount  of  the  money  lent  (Dem.  c. 
Diont/t.  p.  1*294.)  Moreover,  if  the  goods  which 
formed  the  original  security  were  sold,  fresh 
articles  of  the  same  value  were  to  be  shipped  in 
their  place.  (Dero.  e. /'Aorm.  p.  909.  26.)  Some- 
times  also  the  trader  (4  tixitopos)  was  himself  tho 
o>«'ner  of  the  vessel  (b  vauKKyipos),  which  in  that 
case  might  serve  as  a  security  for  the  money  bor- 
rowed.   (Id.  c.  Dionyn.  p.  1*2«4.  1 1.) 
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The  rate  of  int«v«t  would  of  courte  vary  with 
th«  riak*  and  duration  of  the  roragt.,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  expert  to  find  that  it  was  at  all  Axed. 
Xcnophon  (<i«  Veetifl.  iil  7 — U)  ipt-aki  of  the  fifth 
and  third  parta  of  the  capital  lent  aa  being  com- 
monly given  in  bottomry,  referring  of  coune  to 
vovRcea  out  and  home.  The  int4.>re«t  of  an  eighth 
or  percent.,  nientiuned  by  Demoithene*  (c. 
J'oltid.  p.  1212),  wa«  fi>r  money  lent  on  a  trireme, 
during  a  poMOge  from  Settn*  to  Atheni,  but  upon 
condition  that  the  ihnuld  tint  go  to  liiprura  to 
convoy  TeMcU  laden  with  com  ;  the  principal  and 
interrtt  were  to  be  paid  at  Athena  on  her  arrival 
there. 

The  beat  iUuttntion  of  the  fiicta  mentioned 
above,  i*  found  in  a  ravriJc^  wYfpaifAi^  given  in 
the  speech  of  Denio«thene»  agaiiitt  Lacritua.  It 
contain*  the  following  ftatement  and  conditions. 

Two  Athenians  lent  two  Phn«eliUns  3000 
dmchioae  upon  a  cargo  of  30U0  casks  of  MendF«n 
wine,  on  which  the  latter  were  rwt  to  owe  anything 
cl»e,  or  mi«e  anyaddition.il  loan  (oiiV  hrAvunlaor- 
Tttj).  They  were  to  sail  from  Athens  to  Mende  or 
Scione,  where  the  wine  was  to  bo  shipped,  and 
thence  to  the  Bosporus,  with  liberty,  if  they  pre- 
ferred it,  to  continue  their  voyage  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Black  Sea  as  far  os  tho  Borrsthenea,  and 
then  to  return  to  Athens  ;  the  mte  of  interest 
being  fixed  at  2'25  drachmae  in  1000,  or  25  per 
cent,  for  the  whole  time  of  absence.  If,  however, 
they  did  not  return  to  Hierum,  a  port  in  Bithrnia 
cloMs  to  the  Thracian  Bosporus  (Woli^  ad  Lrfit.  p. 
259),  before  the  early  rising  of  Arcturus,  t. «.  be- 
fore the  20th  of  September  or  thereabouts,  when 
navigation  began  to  be  dangerous,  they  hiid  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  30  per  cent,  on  accoant  of  the  ad- 
ditional ri»k.  The  agreement  further  specified 
that  there  should  be  no  change  of  vessel  for  the 
return  cargoi,  and  that  if  it  arrived  safe  at  Athens, 
the  lonn  was  to  be  repaid  within  twenty  days 
afterwards,  without  any  deductions  except  for  ioai 
by  payments  made  to  enemies,  and  for  jettisons 
(JmtKij  vA V  iKSo\r)%.  k,  r.  K.)  mode  with  the 
consent  of  all  on  bnord  (oi  avfiTKoi)  ;  that  till  the 
money  was  repaid,  the  goods  pledged  (r&  Owo- 
Kt</Mi>a)  should  b«  under  the  control  of  the 
lenders,  and  be  sold  by  them,  if  payment  was  not 
made  within  the  appointed  time  ;  that  if  the  sale 
of  the  goods  did  not  realise  the  required  amount, 
the  lender  might  raise  the  remainder  by  making  a 
levy  (vpa{it)  upon  the  property  of  both  or  either 
of  the  traders,  just  as  if  they  had  been  cast  in  a 
■uit,  and  became  vvcp^/itpoi,  i. «.  had  not  complied 
with  a  judgment  given  against  them  within  the 
time  appointed.  Another  clause  in  the  agreement 
provides  for  the  contingency  of  their  not  entering 
the  Pontus ;  in  that  ca.se  they  were  to  remain  in 
the  Hellespont,  at  the  end  of  July,  for  ten  dars 
after  the  early  rising  of  the  dog-star  kwI), 
discharge  their  cargo  {{(iKttrOat)  in  tome  place 
where  the  Athenians  had  no  right  of  reprisals 
(Svotf  tiif  fii}  ovKai  Siin  TotT  'K9it»aioi%\  (which 
might  be  executed  unfairly,  and  woold  lend  to 
retaliations,)  and  then,  on  their  return  to  Athens, 
they  were  to  pay  the  lower  rale  of  interest,  or  25 
per  cent.  Lastly,  if  the  vessel  were  to  be  wrecked, 
the  cargo  w-aa,  if  possible,  to  be  saved  ;  and  the 
Biireement  was  to  be  conclusive  on  all  points. 

From  the  preceding  investigation,  it  appears  that 
the  rate  of  interest  amongst  the  ancient  Orceks  was 
higher  lhaa  in  modem  Europe,  and  at  Home  in  the 
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age  of  rii-i-m.  This  bigh  rate  do^  Dotap 
have  U'l-n  eaiised  by  any  acarcitr  of  money, 
rent  of  i.r  1  and  houaca  in  Athens  and  iu 
bourhood  w.i^  not  at  all  pn^portional  to  it. 
Isaeus  {cU  Hapm.  Hered.  pu  U8)  says  that  r 
at  Thriae  was  let  for  only  8  . per  cent,  of  its 
and  some  houses  at  Helite  and  Eleusis  for 
tion  more.  We  should  therefim  rather  rcf. 
a  low  state  of  credit,  occswioned  by  a  w 
causes,  such  as  the  division  of  Greece  into  a  i 
of  petty  states,  and  the  constitatkm  and  rre 
of  the  courts  of  law,  which  do  not  aeeni  to  hs 
at  all  £sTourable  to  money-lenden  in  enforar 
rights.  Bdckh  assigns  aa  an  additional  caui 
want  of  moral  priuciplea.**  (Bockh,  lUi.  y 
—lay,  2ud  ed.) 

2.  Roman.  The  Latin  word  for  intacs< 
or  foentu,  originally  meant  any  increase,  v 
thence  applied,  like  the  Greek  t^koi,  to  der 
interest  or  increase  of  money.  **  Fmo*. 
Vorro  (ajmd  GeiL  xvi  12),  **  dictum  a  feta  e 
a  fetura  q>iad.-im  pecuniae  porieutis  atijoe 
ceutis.**  The  same  root  is  found  in  ire 
Fenus  was  also  osed  for  th«  principal  as  wrl. 
interest.  (Tacit.  Amn,ri.  17,  xiv.  £3.)  A 
term  for  interest  was  u»urag,  generally  hn 
the  plural,  and  also  impemiium,  on  which 
((/«  LiiHf.  Lot.  r.  IBS,  Miiller)  remark^  * 
(ponJrrt)  usura  quod  in  aorte  accedebat,  i 
dium  appellatum." 

Towards  t)ie  close  of  the  republic,  the  ir 
of  money  became  due  on  the  first  of  every  m 
hence  the  phrases  tritUt  or  nlrrn  euimia 
oaitndarium,  the  latter  meaning  a  debt-book  m 
of  aocountSL  The  rate  of  interest  was  express 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  aftera-ards  by  mc*ia« 
as  and  ita  divisiuna,  according  to  the  folk 
table :  —  . 

Aises  tuorae,  or  one  aa  per  month  I 


for  the  use  of  one  hundred      b  12  per 

Deunccs  iisurae   11  a 

Dextantes    „   10  . 

Dodmntes    „.....•  9, 

Besses         „   8  , 

Septunces     „   7« 

Semisses      ^   ^  ■ 

Quincuncea  „    ..*...  i  • 

Trientes       „   4  „ 

Quadmntes  „   3  ■> 

Sextantes     „   ^  ■ 

Unciae        „   1  ■ 


Instead  of  the  phrase  ossrs  asarae,  a  iyixx' 
waa  nsed,  vii.  ceatcM  ntos  mnne,  iiiasmockt 
this  rate  of  interest  there  was  paid  in  a  kund 
months  a  sum  eqiuil  to  the  whole  priiiripsl.  Jl« 
tiino*  ctnieriinas  a  2-4  per  cent,  and  ^m*wi 
eenietimiw  —  48  fier  eent.  So  also  in  tie  1«» 
Horace  {Sai.  L  2.  UX  **  Qninas  hie  capiii  BKKe 
exsecal,"  we  must  ludcr-iand  yiiuw  o**^ 
or  60  per  eenL,  as  the  midi  uiken  from  tb<  esfo 
Niebuhr  o/itoia.  Tel.  lii.  p.  57)  i»  of  I"" 
that  the  monthly  rate  of  the  ccntesimae  wu 
foreign  origin,  and  firtt  ndnpted  at  ■  ' 
time  of  Sulla.  The  oUI  ynirff  rate  c»tahli»W 
the  Twelve  Tablet  (n.r.  45o)  wsi  ihett^ 
/enu*.  This  haa  b<H-n  vuri..iuly  intrtpfw 
mean,  (1)  one-tw«!uh  of  the  '"'''•""1.'^ 
monthly,  ».«.  one  p>  r  eent.  per  anouni ;  «"  (• 
one-twelfth  of  the  prineipal  paid  enoDthly,  * 
hundred  per  CflOt>  per  nnitnm     Nichohf  ^' 
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fcSM  It  Wnelli  the  two  opinions  ;  bat  it  buit  >m> 
mtcimt  to  obvtre  that  one  it  inrantistrnt  with 
OT^moo  teste,  mod  the  other  with  the  raxij  hiitory 
d  ih*  ippnblic.  A  tiiiid  uid  tttisfai  turr  opinion 
Mufollowt:  —  The  nnrim  w«t  t)ie  twelfth  part  of 
lie  M,  tod  tiocw  the  full  (12  ot.)  copper  couuiffe 
TO  ttill  in  at  Rome  when  the  Twclre  Tablet 
b-cuae  bw,  the  phrate  anriariutn  frnut  would  b« 
I  BSinJ  (zprettion  for  interest  of  one  ounce  in 
tW  fviyi  ;!.«.•  twelfth  part  of  the  turn  bor- 
nwU,  or  6f  per  eent^  not  per  month,  but  per  rear. 
It:*  iBic,  if  calcubit4-d  for  the  old  Kontnn  year  of 
n  D <ctlis,  wtMild  ^vc  10  per  cent  for  the  civil 
nir<f  twelre  mootht,  which  wat  in  common  u»e 
Bt^  tide  of  the  decemvirs.  The  annlctirr  of  the 
Urcck  lemit  rSm,  twtrpiTot,  contirm*  this 
Ttfv,  vhicli,  at  Niebuhrobtervet,  it  not  invalidated 
kf  tbe  adniMion,  that  it  loppooet  a  yearly  and  not 
t  in(m:klf  parment  of  interest ;  for  though  in  the 
kkr  tmrt  of  the  rrpulilie  interett  became  due 
rmj  Booth,  there  it  no  trace  of  thit  having  been 
ik  C9M  fumteriy.  (Rein,  RomiteKt  frit^arrcltt, 
Jl  301}  Nor  if  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
(kuirt:  it  probably  wat  connected  with  the  niodi- 
totMOi  maiJe  from  time  to  time  in  the  Roman 
kw  if  it'vwt  and  creditor  (tuch  at  the  abolition  of 
povntJ  iltTrry  for  debt),  the  natural  eiTi-cl  of 
wkxk  Toold  be  to  make  crediton  more  tcru{mluus 
it  ksdicf  money,  and  more  rigilant  iu  exacting 
the  ntm«t  due  npnn  it. 

If  t  debtor  could  not  pay  the  principal  and  iii- 
tmi  at  thi  end  of  the  year,  he  uted  to  borrow 
•Kfj  from  a  frtth  creditor,  to  pay  off  hit  old 
4rht  Thit  pixceedintf  wat  Tcry  frequent,  and 
oILrd  t  wrtani  (entnpare  Ter.  Phnrm.  t.  2.  16), 
i  rjfi  wLich  Fettut  {t.  v.)  that  explaint :  **  Venu- 
dn  faiflc,  matuani  pecnniam  tumere,  ex  eo  dic- 
tnctt,  (jood  initio  qui  mutunbantur  ab  aliia,  ut 
ita  Kiiierent,  relut  Tertercnt  creditorcm."  It 
■Muled  te  little  short  of  pajrini;  compound  in- 
vm,  or  u  AvUocitmut  amnivermiriutf  another 
pbiK  fat  which  wat  bjbtcm  remofota* ;  «.p.  cm- 
fr't*  rrmcmlat  is  twelve  per  cent,  compound 
to  which  Cicero  (ad  Att  t.  21)  oppotet 
tabsntat  j«rpftao  /esontv  12  per  cent  timple 
ovmL  The  following  phratet  are  of  common 
•""nenc*  io  connection  with  borrowin((  and  Icnd- 
IV  noBrj  tt  iotrrett :  —  feettniam  apud  alu/veM 
B«iW«rp,  to  Irtid  money  mt  interett  ;  rrUtfert,  to 
«i  it  in  anin  ;  cut»erf,  to  give  tecurity  for  it  ; 
Vfftri  ttappuMn  pignori,  to  give  at  a  pledge  or 
■vtpin:  hence  the  pun  in  CaUillut  {Car.  2b), 

'Fati,  viiiula  nottni  noo  ad  Austri 
Fhtoi  oppotita  ett,  nec  ad  Favoni  : 
\fnsa  td  millta  qiiindociin  el  duccntot. 
0  Ttntom  korribilem  atque  pcttilentem." 

Tm  »oei  aowra  is  alto  of  extentire  use  in  money 
Pmprrly  it  denoted  the  name  of  a 
rtfiitercd  in  a  banker^  or  any  other  ac- 
h»»k  ;  hi-nce  it  came  to  tignify  the  articlea 
«<»tctawn,  t  debtf.r,  or  a  debt  ittelf.    Thut  we 
aowm,  a  pood  debt ;  nomina  facrre, 
■■"iet  (Cic  ad  Pam.  ril  23),  and  alto  to 
WNv  MocT  {14  rf^       iii.  14).    Moreover,  the 
■■w  gtneninr  diwhurged  debtt  throufih  the 
••tT  "f  *  bankpr  ( tji /„ro  et  d»  aiensoe  leriptwa) 
•■Wt  thin  by  a  direct  pcrBonal  payment  («*  area 
■■'^) ;  and  at  tn  ord<T  or  undertaking  for  pay 
pvw  by  writing  down  the  turn  to  be 
I"*!  "tith  the  receiver*!  Dame  undtmeath  or  along- 
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tide  it  (te«  Dem.  e.  CulUp.  p.  I2.1C),  h<>nc«  enmo 
the  phrnaet  irrilirTt  nHmmot  alimi,  to  prnmite  to 
pay  (FlauU  Ann.  iL  4.  34) ;  rrtcrHifrr,  to  |iay  liack, 
of  "a  debtor  (Tcr,  Pkorm.  t.  7.  '29).  So  alto  ;irr. 
terHere,  to  give  a  bill  or  draft  {f>rrKTi/>tio)  on  a 
banker  fur  payment,  in  opfKMition  to  payment  by 
nady  money.  (Cic.  wl  Atl.  ziL  61,  zvi.  '2.) 

The  Uonian  Uiw  of  debtor  and  creditor  it  given 
under  Nixum.  It  it  tuliicient  to  irnuirk  hen>  that 
the  Liciniau  lawt  [LxuM  Licimab],  by  whith 
the  grie\ancet  of  deb^•rt  were  to  a  ceriaiii  extent 
redretf  ^d,  did  not  lay  any  rettrictiun  on  the  rate  ol 
intervnt  that  mi^ht  be  Irgally  demanded  ;  and  it  it 
cle.ir  from  various  rircumtinnrps  thit  the  tcarcity  of 
money  at  Home  after  the  Uiking  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  had  either  led  tn  the  actual  abolition  of  the 
old  uncial  nttc  (uneiar«m  /enu$)  of  the  Twelve 
Tablet,  or  caused  it  to  full  into  disuse.  Nine  yrarr, 
however,  aftor  the  |«)ssing  uf  these  la«s  (Liv.  vii. 
16)  the  rate  of  the  Twi-lve  Tables  wat  re-es- 
tabliihed,  and  any  higher  nie  prohibited  by  the 
bill  (rnpulHi)  of  the  tribunes  Ihiilitit  and  >rarniu«, 
Still  thit  limitation  of  the  rate  of  inten^st  did  not 
enable  debtors  to  («y  the  principal,  and  what  T.-icitiit 
(.4iia.  vL  1 B)  calls  the /inrftre  malum  became  at  lii't 
so  s4Tious  tluit  the  government  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  remedy,  if  pt><uiible,  an  evil  to  gr»(it 
and  inveterate.  Accordingly,  fourteen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  lawi,  five  coniminsiimer* 
were  appointed  for  tiiis  purpose  under  the  title  o( 
mensarii  or  banker*.  The»c  opened  their  banks  in 
the  forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  tr.  asury  otTerrd 
ready  money  to  any  debtor  who  could  cive  security 
(rritvre)  to  the  ttiitc  for  it :  moreover,  they  ordered 
that  laud  and  cattle  should  be  received  in  payment 
of  debtt  at  a  fair  valuiition,  a  regulation  which 
Caesar  adopted  for  a  limilor  purpose.  (Suet.  Jul. 
iae$.  42.)  By  these  means  Livy  (vii.  21)  tellt 
ut  that  a  great  amount  of  debt  was  satinfuctonly 
li(|uidated.  Five  years  nfterwiirds,  tlio  legal  rate 
of  interest  was  still  further  lowered  to  the  ttmnH- 
eiarium  frnut,  or  the  twetity-fourth  part  of  the 
whole  sum  (ad  temweint  redada  nmro.  Tor.  Ann. 
vi.  16)  ;  and  in  B.C.  34G  we  read  of  several  usurrri 
being  punii^hod  for  a  violation  of  the  law  (Liv.  rii. 
'2li),  by  which  they  were  subjected  to  a  penalty  of 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  loan.  (Cato,  de  He 
Rutt.  iiiit)  But  all  these  enactmentt  were  merely 
palli.itivet ;  the  tennination  and  cure  of  the  evil 
wat  something  more  decisive — neither  more  nor 
lest  than  a  speciet  of  national  liankniptcy  —  a 
general  abolition  of  debit  or  aTotrov^.  Thit 

kippened  in  B.C.  541,  a  year  remarkable  for  po- 
litical channrs  of  great  import.ince,  and  wat  fol- 
lowed Up  by  the  juusing  of  the  Genucian  laws, 
which  forbade  the  inking  of  usury  altogether.  (Lix*. 
viL  42.)  A  law  like  this,  however,  wat  ture  to  be 
evaded,  and  there  was  a  very  simple  wnv  of  doing 
to  ;  it  only  affected  Honuin  citiaons,  ani  therefore 
the  usurers  granted  loans,  not  in  the  mime  uf  them- 
telvrt,  but  of  the  latins  and  allies  who  were  not 
bound  by  it.  (Liv.  xxxv.  7.)  To  prevent  thiteva* 
tion  the  Sempronian  law  wat  pn«tiod  (B.C.  l!}4), 
which  placed  the  L.itint  and  alliet  on  the  tamo 
footing  in  respect  of  lending  money  at  the  full 
Roman  citizens.  At  last,  after  many  futile  nt- 
temptt  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  interest  at  any 
rate,  and  in  any  shape,  the  idea  wat  abandoned 
altogether,  and  the  centetima  or  12  |)er  c<>nt.  per 
annum  became  the  legal  and  recogiiLiii>d  rate. 
Nicbuhr,  at  we  have  already  obtcrvcd,  it  of  opi* 
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nion  that  it  wm  firtt  adoptod  at  Rome  in  the  t'mf 
of  SulU  ;  bul  whether  it  bccaiue  the  le^ial  mtt-  by 
WUf  apwU  cnMttBMii,  or  fironi  general  coiuent,  doet 
not  npiw^nr.  Snine  writt'rs  hnve  infbm><l  (Ilfiiiccc. 
ill.  l>>)  limt  11  wa«  lirtt  legalued  bj  the  edict*  of 
tlM  ctef  powton*  HI  iaMCMt  dmwn  Ami  tM 
jf-r-ral  rpscnihlance  between  the  praetorian  and 
procutitular  edicts,  coupled  with  the  ^ci  that  tome 
pneonralar  edkts  are  extant*  bf  wfaidi  tbe  «enta- 
■ima  it  fixed  as  the  rale  in  jim  ■  n -n'  u-  pro- 

viooot.  (/«  tdicto  trvdaUcio  atmtmmtu  me  ott»er- 
mimmm  kahm,f^md  AU.y.^\.)  Whether  thia 
Bii[ij>o»iticin  is  true  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
ccutetiina  or  12  per  cent,  waa  the  l^gal  rate  towarda 
the  cleee  «f  the  lepnlilici  and  abo  mder  the  em- 
]).  n>rs.  Jaitiakaii04ooidittD6]Mreiiit  (Hebec 
iii.  16.) 

In  caam  <d fenua  nauticiun,  bowvrer,  or  bottomry, 
'Li^  ti  l!  riik  waa  the  racmey  lender V,  he  might  de< 
tuand  any  intorrst  he  liked  while  the  Teteel  on 
which  the  muni'  v  was  lent  was  at  tea ;  but  after  she 
reached  harbour,  and  while  she  was  there,  no  more 
thnn  the  usual  rate  of  12  pcT  CeoL  OB  tha  caMaiima 
could  be  deumJiUcd. 

Justinian  made  it  the  legal  rate  fur  feniu  nnuti- 
eom  under  al!  circumstances.  (Mainec.il.ai)  (ILW.] 

FEIIAI.IA.  IFuNus.] 

FE'HCULUM  (from  fir-o),  \a  applied  to  any 
kind  of  tnv  '»r  platforai  used  f  ir  carrying  anTthinij. 
Thos  it )«  u««d  to  sisnify  the  txay  or  frame  on  which 
aeranl  diihea  «er»  brooght  in  at  enea  at  dinner 
(Petron.  35  ;  Plin.  //.  .V.  xxviii.  2)  ;  and  henco 
feratia  came  to  mean  the  number  of  courses  at 
dinner,  and  even  the  dishes  diemselree.  (Snet 
Atiff.7i  ;  Serv.  ati  Vtnf.  Aen.  i.  C'^T  ,  Jut.  L  93, 
xi.  64  i  Hoc  Sat,  iLQ,lU  i  AUrt.iu.  60,  ix.  82, 
ati  31.) 

The  fcrculum  was  also  used  for  carrying  the 
images  of  the  gods  in  the  procession  of  the  circus 
(Suet  Jul,  76)  [CiRTiJS,  p.  287,  a],  the  ashee  of 
the  dead  in  a  funeral  (SueU  CW.  1  o),  and  the  spoils 
in  a  triumph  (Suet.  Jul.  37  ;  Liv.  i.  10)  ;  in  all 
which  cases  it  appears  to  have  becu  carried  on  tbe 
shoulders  or  in  the  haada  of  man.  The  most  illus- 
trious captive?  were  gnniftimps  placed  on  a  f<>r- 
culum  in  a  triumph,  in  order  that  Uicy  might  be 
better  seen.    (Senec.  Here.  Osf.  109.) 

FEKEKTA'RII.    [Exbrcitiw,  a503»k) 

FERETKUM.  (Funv&] 

FB'RIAB,  hoKdajra,  wore,  generally  apeahmg, 
days,  or  scaaoiis  during  which  free-bom  Romans 
suspended  their  puUtical  timnsactionA  and  their 
kv-fldta,  and  dnnag  whieh  ikves  enjoyed  a  eoMa- 
tion  fri  ni  kltour.  (Cic  Je  Lcfj.  iL  8.  12,  de  Dir. 
L  45.)  Ail  feriae  were  thus  dies  ne£ssti.  The 
fenaa  incladad  all  dajv  coneeoatad  to  any  deity  ; 
consequently  all  days  on  which  public  festivals 
were  celebrated  were  feriae  or  dies  feriatL  But 
iome  of  them,  such  as  the  feria  viudemialis,  and 
the  feriae  aestivae,  seem  to  have  had  no  direct  con- 
nection with  th*»  worship  of  the  gods.  The  nun- 
diuae,  however,  duiuig  the  time  of  the  kuigs  and 
the  eariy  period  of  the  republic,  were  feriae  only 
for  the  populiis,  and  days  of  hti-^in*'^''  fir  the  pl©- 
bciana,  uiuil,  by  the  Hortensiaii  law,  they  became 
fasti  or  daya  of  bnsines»  for  lK>th  orders.  (Macrob. 
StU.  L  16;  comr'ir*^  Niebiihr,  Hisi.  of  Ruine,  voL  ii. 
p.213,  &C{  W  aiU'r,  (icschickUi  d.  Horn.  Jitxhls^ 
p.  190.) 

All  feriae  were  divided  into  two  classes,  feriae 
pmUieu*  md  fenae  pnraiae.  The  latter  were  oulj 


FERIAE. 

'  oWrrcd  1>r  ninp-lc  fanniie.s  or  iridividmli, 
Bienioration  of  some  particul.-vr  cTcnt 


been  of  im 


hkk  had 

ta  them  or  their sncesioci  ia' 


family  feriae,  are  mentioned  the  feriae  Oaw^i-j^ 
Aemiimtey  Jmiimy  Cta^eUae^  and  Te  wA 
poee  that  all  the  great  Roman  &milMs  hsd  mi  | 
particular  feriar,  a^  they  had  their  pnv»te  MA 
Among  the  £amiiy-holidays  we  may  aiso  nasiae 
tha  /Maa  dimfnahi,  I,  a.  the  day  on  which  s  fioS^ 
after  having  lost  one  of  its  rncmbert  ^<^it^ 
underwent  a  punb cation.  (Feat.*,  v.;  Ck.  * 
i:<^.  a  99;  CslanMlLiin.)  ladifyariibM 

feriae  en  their  birthday*,  and  other  occajionj 
marked  any  memorable  event  of  their  lives.  Dsof 
tha  tina  of  tha  empire  tha  Withdij  oTm  eapa» 
sometimes  assumed  the  character  of  a  public  >  I  is  j. 
and  wasodabtaledtqrtlia  whole  aatiea  with  gatnei 
and  sacrificaa.  Thne  the  birthdqr  ef  Awistn^ 
called  Angaitalia,  was  celebrated  with  gnat  ipin- 
dotu*  even  in  the  time  of  Dion  Cassias  (lit.  H  , 
ItL  The  day  on  which  Augusta  ksd  » 

turned  frnm  his  wars  waa  likewise  for  a  loof  tssi 
made  a  holiday  o£    fTacit.  Anna!,  i  IS,  wilktW 
note  of  Lipsios  ;  l>ion  Ciiss.  liv.  10.)  Tbe 
nataUdiefthacitiaaaf  Rome  and  CooftinMfls  ; 
were  nt  a  still  later  p«>riod  likewise  fadMneiaMB|  < 
the  feriae.    (Cod.  a.  tit  12.  a.  6.) 

All  feriae  jmbUeae,  i.  e.  those  which  were  th-  : 
ser^•ed  by  the  whnlf  uaiioa,  were  dividt-d  h"" 
feriae  etaiicae^ftrnae  ooncepttvae^  ^^f'^^H^^^i^ 

were  held  regularly,  and  on  cfrtain  dayi  n»fk«4 
in  the  calendar.  (Feet.  a.  v. ;  JMacreU  Lt)  T* 
theae  belonged  some  of  the  gnat  ferthal^  wk  a  ^ 

the  Agonalia,  Carmentalia,  Lnp^^rciJia,  &c.  Fir"* 
eonoeptiTae  oroonci^tae  were  held  cTenr  \m,  t«t 
net  on  eanun  or  find  dnjra,  the  taaa  being  en? 
year  appointed  by  the  magistrates  or  prvrtts  f^--^^- 
amnis  a  magietniibtu  vel  eaceniotiiiu  coHma^tf, 
Macrob.  Le.  ;  Varro,  de  Limff.  lat,^Vi.tt.; 
Fest.  $.  v.).    Among  theae  we  may  nientu  n  :h 
feriae  Litiaae,  feriae  Senientivae,  Pagsoths,  awi 
Compitalia.    J-ertae  imperaUme  are  these  aWe* 
were  held  en  aeitahi  anefgencies  at  tiie  c«c>^i''' 
of  the  consul".  pni<*for^.  or  ->f  a  dictator.  Tljebc^ 
of  Livy  record  many  leriae  imperativae, 
were  chiefly  held  hi  order  to  avert  the  <h-jr!f 
which  some  extranrdinary  pmdtey  sptwd 
bode,  but  also  after  great  rictorifa*.  (Liv. 
tiL  S,  vii  98,  wutr.  40,  aliu  3 ;  P»l.rhL  xn  JJ 
They  frf  qii  ntiy  lasted  for  several  days  the  tuns'!* 
of  which  depended  upon  the  impomoce  of  tbe 
event  which  waa  tha  caata  af  their  celebi^ 
But  whenever  a  rain  of  stones  was  believed 
happened,  the  anger  of  the  gods  was  sppe^^  ? 
a  eaentm  rnnmdSib,  or  /Mm  per  oen« 
This  number  of  days  had  been  fixi^  at  the  ti»< 
when  this  prodigy  had  tint  been  observed.  ("^ 
I  81.)    Respecting  the  legitnaata  §ttm  m 
the  feriae  conoeptivae  and  imperati^ae  were  «»* 
nounoed  and  ^yaintad,  aaa  Bcinoni  di  Ar*^ 
107,  &c 

The  manner  in  which  all  public  ferise  were 
bears  gfcit  analogy  to  our  Sunday.  Thepeofl* 
generally  vi*il«Mi  the  temple*  of  the  p^**  **■ 
offered  up  their  pnyara  and  saciificc<i  '^^"^''^ 
serious  niid  enlrmn  seem  to  hnvp  be#n  tiettf''** 
imperativai--,  hui  ail  the  others  were  f^^J 
tended  by  rejoicings  and  iaaitia». 
business,  especially  hiw-snit*,  were  faspftia™J*f 
ii^  the  pabUe  ianae,  as  they  were  c«ittiti«ra  " 
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t»lste  ihe  Bcred  icnon ;  ihe  rex  ncroram  and 
tie  duniDrt  were  not  ercn  allow-fd  to  behold  any 
«vk  bin);  done  during  t]ie  Airiar  ;  hence,  when 
lfc(»  mtntout,  thcjr  wrff  (Kipcf dc<l  by  iheir  hrralil* 
tffvrtat,  praet/uaiiMnns,  or  cuiatorrt),  who  cn- 
jLAri  tile  p?nple  to  sl»uin  trom  work  in::,  that  the 
ocv-ttr  of  tl>«  day  Bii^ht  not  Is  polluted  by  the 
pvrM  ^vit2 (MThins  at  work.  ( Fost. ».  v.  Praecia; 
Utao'xLe.  ;  compare  Strr.  ad  I'inj.  Cntrrj.  r. 
J'-S ;  I'liit  .Vmio,  c.  U.)  Thoae  who  n»'t;!«?ctcd 
:jis  lisooitioa  wrre  nut  only  lial>le  U>  a  fine,  but 
'm  CMC  ibrir  dtsobedirijce  waa  intentional,  their 
ciaf  *M  eonjidcred  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
Cir  *]>«^Tn«nt ;  whenxu  thoce  who  had  unconsci- 
Mtsir  cicii  their  work,  might  atone  fur  their 
tic<Ta^aa  by  otTcriiig  a  pi^'.  It  ai-em*  that 
Let)-!*  u  to  vbat  kindi  of  work  inii,'ht  be  done  at 
irnae  were  not  unirequent.  and  we  (><>»«e»a 
K4M  nrloiu  and  inttrrMtini;  deviition*  given  by 
R.<cu  pw.itTj  oa  thb  lubject  One  Unibro  dc- 
cxtc  a  to  be  DO  Tiul;ition  of  the  feriac,  if  a  pontou 
Li  iLci  r<>r!c  ai  had  reference  to  the  god.4.  or  was 
cti  B<x'.rl»i'.'u  the  oiR-ring  of  sacrifices  ;  all  work, 
kf  3a:ntner  drclarrd,  was  allowed  which  was  ne- 
cMCT  to  i!ir>piy  the  urpcnt  wants  of  human  life. 
Ih  patif.i  Saevola,  when  ajked  what  kind  of 
rifiiiD'^iit  be  done  on  a  dies  fi-rlatus,  an^were^l 
tiat  s(T  rtxk  miuht  b«  done,  if  any  sutfering  or 
"r;  jj  liiMiid  b*  the  result  of  nrgW»ct  or  delay,  «.  tj. 
d  13  «i  ihiMud  Ml  into  a  pit,  the  owner  miuht 
rcfUr  wprkm'Mi  to  lilt  it  out ;  or  if  a  house 
Bminki  to  hA  do«-n,  the  inhabitants  might  take 
Bcb  SKunrrt  u  would  prevent  its  f;dlini;.  without 
pnjstm  the  ffKae.  (Macrob.  L  e,  and  iii.  3  ; 
Virj.  Owt>.i270,  with  the  reniarksof  J.  II.Vosi; 
Tk^  it  hi  h'ft.  '2  ;  Ci>lun)clla,  ii.  22  ;  compare 
MiiL  xii  11 ;  Luke  sir.  5.)  Hejpectinsf  the  wa- 
nRskimltofleTil  atfairs  w  hich  mieht  be  brought 
Wi«  the  piartor  on  dars  o  public  fcriac,  see 
Djm.ltit  lit.  2. 

hfvm  u>  liare  been  owing  to  the  immense  in- 
IRK' of  tlie  Kocnan  republic  and  of  the  accnmula- 
t*»f  tiMinea  anting  therefrom,  that  some  of  the 
^roc  neb  as  the  Compitalia  and  Lu)M-rc:iIia,  in 
ise  e>cn«  of  time  ceased  to  l>e  observed,  until  ihry 
'•nmtoffd  hy  An^nstus,  who  revived  many  of 
ll<  »nti«t  rfUviious  ntes  and  ceremonies.  (SueL 
in  11.)  Msrrus  Antoninus  asriin  increased  the 
•>at<i«(  days  of  business  {dUi  fasti)  to  '-'30,  and 
ti'lttaining  dars  were  fc-riae.  (Capiiul.  .1/.  A  nton. 
^*^.cl(».)  After  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
ii  lUman  empire,  the  old  fcriae  weie 
and  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the 
Cviitaa  fihsilTils,  were  substituted  ;  but  thenian- 
«  which  th»y  were  kept  was  nearly  the  same 
w  Uat  in  whKh  the  ferine  had  been  obscnred. 
law-rtu  »erraceordini;ly  illegal  on  Sundayi  and 
s^n,  tioujh  a  ma»i<T  nn^iht  emancipate  his 

(••^  *  lie  liked.  (Cod.  3.  tit  I  All  work 
*tf  fotitiail  as  n,  |l  as  judicial  procecdint's 
BaiyaMled  ;  but  the  country  people  were  «l- 
■*  fady  and  unn-^trwinedly  to  apply  thcm- 
'^talbeir  s^ricuhuml  lalK>ur»,  which  seem  at 
la  We  been  distinguished  from  and 

1^*"^  m^^nac  to  all  other  kinds  of  work  ;  for,  as 
•■•••rf  below,  certain  foriiic  were  instituted 
^  tlie  purpose  of  enabling  the  country 
t*?"  to  follow  ihi-ir  rural  occupiUions  without 
"*f  '•i«fTn{«*d  by  Uw  suitj  and  other  public 


^  «kis  pncnl  ricw  of  the  Roman  fcriae,  we 
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shall  proceed  to  give  ■  short  a^-count  of  those  festi- 
vals and  holidays  which  were  desigiutted  by  tho 
name  of  fi'riie. 

J-'friati  A»/<a<ie,  or  simply  I.ati'n'ie  (the  orik'innl 
namo  was  I^iti.ir,  Miicn>b.  L  e. ;  C'ic.  wl  <Juint. 
J'rat.  ii.  4),  had,  according  to  ibe  Koman  Irgriida, 
been  instituted  by  the  \ii»t  Tarjuin  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  alliance  betw<vn  the  iiomans  and 
Latins.  (Dionys.  ll.d.  iv.  p.  2.j0.  Sylb.)  Hut 
Niebuhr  (J/isl.  of  Jiume,  ii.  j>.  2 1)  has  fhown  that 
the  festival,  which  was  originally  a  (lanegyris  of 
the  latins,  is  of  much  higher  antiipiity  ;  for  w« 
find  it  stated  that  the  ^lwns  of  tlie  I'rivana  and 
Ijntins  received  their  >li:u'<s  of  the  »aeri>ice  on  the 
.'Mban  mount — which  w  as  ihi'  pl.ice  uf  its  celebration 
—  ailing  with  the  AlUins  and  the  thirty  inn  ns  of 
tho  Alljan  commnnwealth.  .Ml  that  the  la-t 
'ninpiin  did  was  to  convert  the  oriL'inal  I.atia 
festival  into  a  Il<>m,iii  one,  and  to  make  it  the 
means  of  hallowing  and  cementing  the  aIIi;mro 
between  the  two  nations.  Deton-  the  union,  the 
chief  mngistrute  of  tho  Latins  had  pre»idi-d  at  t)io 
feitli^al  ;  but  Tarquin  now  a.'<»iiiiied  this  distinc- 
tion, which  8ulise<(uently,  after  tlie  destruction  i>f 
tho  L-itin  conimonwcilth,  remained  with  the  chief 
inagistruu-s  of  Itome.  (Liv.  v.  17.)  The  object 
of  this  panecyris  on  the  .\lban  mount  was  tho 
worship  of  Jupiter  I>atlari«,  and,  at  h-nst  as  long 
as  the  Latin  republic  existi^l,  to  delibenitu  ami 
decide  on  malteni  of  the  confederacy,  and  ti  wlllo 
any  disputes  which  miyht  have  arisen  anion?  its 
members  As  the  feriac  Lntiiiae  belonged  to  ilio 
contcptivae,  the  time  of  tlo-ir  colebr.ition  greatly 
de^iended  on  the  stxite  of  atf.iirs  at  Kome,  as  (h<> 
consuls  were  never  allowed  to  tike  the  field  initil 
they  had  held  the  I^nt'tiae,  (Liv.  xxi.  (j^t,  xxii.  I, 
XXV.  12.)  'J'his  festival  was  a  L'reat  engine  in  tho 
hands  of  tlie  magistrates,  who  li.id  to  appoint  tlin 
time  of  its  celeliratinn  (cown/iere,  e'/icrre,  or  iiuliivte 
UifiiMs);  as  it  might  otten  suit  their  puqioso 
either  to  hold  the  festival  at  a  ]>:irticuljir  time  or 
to  delay  iu  in  order  to  prevent  or  dehiy  such  pub- 
lie  pruceediiigt  as  seemed  injurious  and  pernicious, 
and  to  promote  other*  to  which  they  were  favour- 
ably disfwsed.  This  feature,  however,  th'-  feriao 
Latinae  bad  in  coinmun  with  alt  other  feri-te  cun- 
ceptiv.nc.  Whencyer  any  of  the  forms  or  cen?- 
monies  customary  at  the  I^atinnehad  been  neglected, 
the  consuls  bad  the  riu'lit  to  propose  to  the  S'-iiiite, 
or  the  college  of  pfuitiil'*,  that  their  celebration 
should  be  re|>eated  (in>(aar\iri,  Cic.  a<l  Quint. 
Frut.W.  (j  ;  Liv.  xxii.  1,  xli.  IG).  liespetliiig 
the  duration  of  the  f<*ri:u«  Liitiiine,  the  cuiiinioii 
opinion  formerly  w.-v*,  that  at  fir>t  they  only  hwtcd 
for  one  day,  to  which  subse<|nciitly  a  second,  a 
third,  and  a  fourth  were  added  (I>inny».  Hal.  vi. 
p.  415.  Sylb.)  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  supfMi- 
silion  was  founded  on  a  cnnlusion  of  the  feriac 
I^tinac  with  the  Lmli  Maxiini,  and  that  lln-y 
l.vited  for  six  days ;  one  for  each  di-cury  of  tho 
.■\lli.-in  and  Latin  town*.  (Niebuhr.  Ihtt.  if  Itowi', 
ii.  p.  .1.1  ;  conip.  Liv.  vi.  42  ;  I'liit.  Camill.  42.) 
Tho  festive  si-asou  was  attended  by  a  sacred  truce, 
and  no  battle  was  allowed  tn  be  lou:,-ht  duriiii;  tlioso 
days.  ( Dionys.  Hal.  iv.  p.  2."i0,  Sylli,  ;  Macrob. 
/.  e.)  In  early  tinu-.s,  during  the  alliance  of  the 
lloiiians  and  Latins,  thi-  rhii  f  nin:.'istnites  of  botli 
nations  met  on  the  Alban  mount,  and  conducted 
the  Mdeiniiities  at  which  the  Itoiiians,  however, 
had  the  presidency.  Hut  afterwards  tho  itoiniius 
alone  conducted  the  celebration,  luid  oifen-d  ihg 
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commmt  sacrifice  of  an  ox  to  Jupiter  LattarU,  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  all  who  took  part  in  it. 
The  Ml  of  tlM  Tictin  wm  dUtnbmad  the 

•evenil  towns  whow  rfrmmon  wnrtuar}*  stood  on 
the  Albrin  mount.  (Diuiiys.  Hal. /.  c.  ;  Viurro,  cfc 
lAtuf.  IaiL  vi.  25  ;  Schol.  IV.biens.  u,  ISr,  OnL 
pro  Plant,  p.  "2.*i.%  ^c.  On  lli.)  ll^-tiidM  \.\\e  com- 
mon lacritice  of  an  ox,  the  tevenU  towns  ottered 
Mek  Mparatelf  kunlw,  clwewit  «r  a  ceftain  qwHK 
tity  of  nii!k  (Cic  <lc  Dits.  L  11),  or  cakes.  Mul- 
titudes Hocked  to  the  Albaa  BMMiat  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  aeaaon  vm  om  of  great  irjnieings  and 
feasting.  Various  kinds  of  jrann-s  w»  r<>  n<il  want- 
ing, among  which  may  be  raentioned  tho  o»ciHaii9 
(•winging,  Fest  s.  v.  OtaUwm).  It  w  •  vfm- 
bolic  game,  and  the  legend  respecting  its  origin 
shows  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Latins.  Pliny 
{H.  N.  xxviL  2)  mentions  that  during  the  Latin 
liolidays  a  race  of  feor-liorsc  chariots  {quiMdrigcu 
mrUutt)  took  plare  on  th«  ("aj.itnl,  in  wkicb  the 
▼ictor  received  a  draught  of  absyiuiiiunu 

Ailliougli  tho  Roona  WMdIs  w<>ro  nlwavR  pro- 
ient  "n  il"  Alhaii  mmmt,  and  conducted  the 
solcQiii  Riu-nilct!  of  an  ox,  yet  we  read  that  the 
suprintcndcnce  of  the  I.iatiiiM,  HIm  tiMit  of  other 
festi^'ali,  was  pivrn  liy  the  s.  naff  to  the  A'  dilr-s, 
who,  therefore,  probably  conducted  the  minor  sa- 
oriiicei,  the  v«rimu  gUMK  mm!  odMT  trieiuiitlea 
(Dioiiys.  Hal.  vi.  ]>.  415)  Whilo  the  consuls  were 
engaged  on  the  Alban  mount,  their  place  at  Rome 
WM  filM  by  titt  pcMfeetuawbL  [PnABrBcrtrs 
Urbi.] 

The  two  days  following  the  celebration  of  the 
Lftdn  iMlidays  were  eomidend  m  dim  rdiffion^  so 
that  no  marriages  coald  be  contracted.  (Cie.  ad 
Quint  Frat.  ii.  4.)  From  Dion  Cassius  we  see 
that  in  his  times  the  Feriae  Latinae  were  still 
strictly  observed  by  the  Romans,  whereas  the 
Latin  towns  had,  at  the  time  of  Ciooro,  almost  en- 
tirely given  up  takiug  any  part  in  them.  The 
Romans  seemed  to  hftvo  eonttoned  to  keep  tbem 
down  to  the  fourth  coitiuy  cf  ow  M.  (LaetenL 
Itutitut.  i.  21.) 

Fkriae  Stmeiriwm,  er  SmmnInm  dim^  waa  kept 
in  seed-time  fir  the  purpose  of  praying  for  a  tjood 
crc^  i  it  Usted  only  for  one  day,  which  was  ttxeti 
hy  the  pontiflh.  (Vam,  dt  Lmf.  Lot  H  26, 
d«  Rc  Rust.  i.  2,  init.  ;  Ovid,  Fai^t.  i.  65B,  Ac.) 

Feria  vimUmiadia  lasted  from  the  22d  of  Augtut 
to  the  15tli  of  OetoW,  and  was  inathated  ht  the 
piirpos  *  of  onaldiiig  tlio  country-people  to  get  in 
the  fhiiu  of  the  held  and  to  hoM  the  rintagc. 
(Codex,  S.  tit  13.) 

Feriae  aestivne  were  holidays  kept  during  the 
hottest  season  of  summer,  when  mnnj  of  the  weal- 
thier Romans  left  the  rity  and  went  into  the 
COnntlT.  (Oelliai,  is.  IS.  §  1.)  They  seem  to  Itare 
l>een  the  Mmf»  m  the  memt  firia  (Cod.  tit.  1*2. 
s.  '2,  C),  and  hi&tcd  from  the  24 ih  of  June  till  th« 
1st  of  August. 

Frrtne  jmm'iiinnfn/^  ar*^  "^nid  to  have  boon  pre- 
pamtnry  days,  or  such  as  preceded  the  ordinary 
frriae  ;  although  they  did  not  bdong  to  the  fitfiac, 
and  often  even  were  dies  atrij  they  w^re  on  certain 
oc  asiuns  inaugurated  by  the  chief  pontiff,  and  thus 
laade  (ptvuk   (Oelliai,  h.  €L)  [L.  S.] 

FESCENNI'NA,  sciL  carmina,  one  of  the 
earliest  kinds  of  Italian  poetry,  which  consisted  of 
nde  and  jooeee  vrnee,  or  rather  dialogues  in  ex- 
tempore verfies  (l.n:  \  ]].2),  In  whith  the  merry 
oonntiy  folks  assailed  and  ridiculed  one  anothec 


(Horat  EpifL  il  1.  145.)  This  amoiemeitt  iMm 
originally  to  hare  been  peculiar  to  conntrr  ixofih, 
but  it  was  abo  intmdaead  into  the  towns  af  lah  I 

and  at  Rome,  whfre  we  find  il  rritr.'.iM .  4  rj 
of  those  in  whicii  yuung  people  ii.<iii]^e>i  «t 
dingle    (Senr.  ad  Jen.  r\\.  695  ;  Beneca,  Cmiim.  I 
21  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xv.  22.)    'I  he  f-  sonr.^M  %m 
one  of  the  popular  amosemenu  at  vanou*  fesu>i]i, 
and  en  maay  ether  oecaais— ,  bat  ttpmdif  dm  I 
the  harvest  was  over.     Aftt*r  tht'ir  ir.tfuiocuni 
into  the  towns  they  arem  to  have  lost  and  d  , 
their  original  raetie  AaiMter,  aad  t»  hm  km ; 
modified  liy  the  iiifliicnec  of  Grwk  rpfinempnt  (»t 
Virg.  G^ni.  h.  385,^  ;  TibulL  li  1.  &&;CsaKi  | 
6\.  27)  ;  they  remained,  however,  is  le  fa  thi  i 
same,  as  they  were  at  ail  times  irrccuiu;  xi  i 
mostly  extempore  doggerel  venes.    imnttimm, . 
however,  versus  fesceonini  were  also  vrittn  «• 
satires  upon  persona.  (Bfaoah.  Satur»,  ii  4.)  T^J 
these  raillrric*  had  no  malirimis  chsncter,  »ai 
were  not  intended  to  hurt  or  injure,  nay  he  i»- 
ferred  frm  the  eneaoNlaiMa  that  one  pmi  At  i 
(■ill led  Upon  another  to  rin?w«»r  nnd  rctnrt  in  a  lirzi- 
lor  alra.iu.    The  fe«c«tiUiua  are  geutnUly  beiirW 
to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Ramsiu  . 
Elniriu,  and  to  have  derived  their  name  fna  F-- 
cennia,  a  town  of  that  country.   But,  in  ti»*^  ^ 

can  to'«Ti  (Niehnhr,  7fi.>1.  f>f  R>mc^  i.  p. 
in  the  second,  this  kimi  of  amu^^cmeat  hai  « , 
timee  bMm,  and  is  etil),  m  popuutr  in  Italy,  tkit  it 
tan  ficanely  lie  considered  a*  [tcculiar  lo  yi- 
ticuUur  place.    The  dctivation  o(  a  naot  d  im  , 
kind  fnm  that  e(  aoaa  partieakr  phss  «ai  fi»  : 
roeriy  a  favonrite  custom,  as  may  be  ««  ia  ^ 
derivation  of  caerimonia  fmm  Caere.  FesPu  («■  c)  i 
cndeavoun  to  solve  the  question  by  sitppoiiup  iff 
ceonna  to  be  derived  fitnn  fiMcamon,  either  be>:^ 
they  were  thonirht  to  be  a  protectinn  ajsiiw  w- 
cerers  and  witches,  or  because  laacuiuni  \  fk3^\ 
tlie  iHyml>ol  of  fertility,  had  in  «riy  ti»ak  er  a 
rural  districts,  Wen  connected  with  iheamriKisau 
of  the  fescenuioa.    But  wluUever  nuiy  iw  thoufit 
of  this  etym<4afy,  it  ia  of  importHMe  ait  i* 
mi.sled  liy  t)ie  common  epidoa  ihM  the  ftWATiM 
were  of  Etrtiscan  origia.  (.l^^J 

PESTIDIfiS.  fDta&l 

FESTd'CA.  rMANi'vissio.] 

FKTIA'LES,  a  coUcge  (Liv.  xxxvi  S)  sfJ^ 
man  prietli  who  aeled  as  the  guardiaBf  d  m 
public  faith.  It  was  their  province,  wfc*  ^^■'^ 
dispute  arose  with  a  fiiM«ign  state,  to  dcsmd«u*- 
factioD,  to  determine  the  circomstanoss 
wUeh  hoetilities  might  be  commenced,  to  pot^ 
the  varions  ndi^iojH  rt'>«  attendant  nnthel^ais 
declaration  of  war.  m  i  to  preside  at  the 
ratification  of  jn  i  -r  These  fnoctions  are  bn^T 
hilt  comprehensively  define-d  hv  Varro  (Dt  l*^ 
JMt.  V.  »♦»,  ed  Mailer),  **  Fetiaks. . .  fidei  fa\^ 
inter  pepaha  paaeerant :  nam  per  hM  t>  ti^'  <^ 
jus'Tim  conciperetur  IwdlDni  et  inde  desitan,  n* 
foedere  fides  pacis  constitueretur.  Ex  wi- 
tebantnr,  anteqnam  conciperetBr,  q«  ns  nrpetewit, 
et  per  hos  etiam  nunc  fit  f.rf-dn.v"  to  wKiA  « 
may  add  the  old  law  quoted  by  Cieeto  [D^  ^ 
ii.  9),  **  PoaramvK,  i»jioia,  bblii,  wbobuw" 

ORATORKS  FKTIaLKS  JUDICX6QUB  SCKTOJ  BO  f  * 

DiBCKPTAirro,"   Dionysina  (ii.  72)  and  Liry 
32)  detail  at  eoasideniMe  length  the  tui*«* 
observed  by  the  RtNoans  in  the  eariiers^ff*. 
the/  lielt  thcnDodna  MRitevad  kgr  »  aeiklxHn°f 
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fto^e.  It  iipp«an  thit  *hcn  an  tnjary  kod  been 
natiiaed,  fnir  frtinli^  (Viim>,  a/\  Aon.)  wrr* 
itTmiei  to  Mvk  mlrpu,  »bo  auaai  elected  one  of 

Dumber  to  act  at  their  rcpxraentatiTe.  Thit 
rdlr^ii*]  WU3  ftrled  the  fxitrr  patruiu*  populi 
lUatui.    A  fiUet  of  white  »ool  waa  bound  round 
tj  ivead,  butrthcr  wiib  a  wrrath  of  uurrd  Lfrbi 
piWrd  Within  the  indoMre  of  the  Capitolijie  hill 
(i«n4fw«,  mywiTO)  (SiOMiJiA],  whence  ho  wm 
io(4f.im«  oamrd  VerUaanu*.    (Plin. //.  A',  xiiu 
2.)  Th-ji  ftjuippcd  h*  prnceeded  to  the  confinci 
•f  li*  oatudmif  tril>e,  where  he  halted  and  ad- 
IkmA  •  praver  to  Jupiter,  callings  the  god  to  wit- 
M,  with  hecrj  impnxaiion*,  that  hit  ronipluint* 
wff*  well  fjuiided  and  hii  detnandt  rra«oiiiilile. 
U;  tim  cmMcd  the  border,  and  the  tamt  form 
w»  Ttfratcd  in  Dcorljr  the  lame  wordt  to  the  first 
auie  rf  the  K>il  wrhom  he  niipht  chance  to  meet  ; 
LAaitlbird  time  to  the  leniinel  or  any  citiien 
»t«ai  he  CKMUitered  at  the  gate  of  the  ciiief 
fcn;  ud  a  fiiunh  lime  to  the  iua>;isinites  in  the 
k-Mi  is  prp^nc!-  of  the  people.    If  a  iaiiitictory 
itiurt  »M  not  returned  within  thirty  dari,  after 
^liUirdeliTerinjt  taolemn  denunciation, — in  «  hich 
tie  teM  tcl«»tjal,  terresiriaJ,  and  infernal  were 
iaiokcd,— of        nii^ht  be  expected  to  fallow,  he 
Muae-i  to  Rome,  and,  accompanied  by  the  rest 
tie  fctalei,  made  a  report  of  hit  niiuion  to  the 
•ewe*.  If  the  people  (  Lit.  x.  <o),  aa  well  a«  the 
*en:c,  decided  ft*  intf,  the  pater  patratua  npiin 
«  fcrJi  to  the  bordef  of  the  buatile  U'rrilorr,  iind 
l*BtW  a  tpear  tipped  with  iron,  or  charred  at 
tW«ii«ni?T  and  wneared  with  blood  (emblenialic 
if^^xm  of  fire  and  alaughter)  acroM  the  Imiin- 

|«^nncicg  at  the  tanie  linie  a  aoU  ran 
i-titiiKia  ofwar.  The  demand  fur  redrew  and 
iW  pcwlaaiazinn  of  hootilitica  were  alike  termed 
«*V<>«,  which  word  the  Komani  in  later  tinu-» 
Bfl»J>td  bv  ftane  rrprter^  (Plin.  H.  N.  «xii.  3  ; 
SffT.W  Trn?.  Jm.  ix.  53)  ;  but  Gottlinji  (6'e- 
i^^ierhum.  Utaalpc^/.  p.  ].'*C)  and  other  mo- 
an wTi'rfti,  connect  it  with  the  Doric  fomi  of 

ud  rtfituiar, 

of  tbe  IbraiuL-te  emplored  on  these  occa- 

Urf  been  preterred  by  Li»'y  (i.  24,  3->),  and 
Am  GcLm  (xtL  4),  fonnin/j  a  portion  of  the 
/rtui*  bT  which  the  colletfc  waa  rei^jlated. 
Tkitn-ioejaf  tie  fetialea  were  considered  aboo- 
l^X  io  concludinfr  •  treaty  (Li v.  ix.  5)  • 

»4  »e  rtad  that  at  tlie  tenuiiiaiion  of  the  accond 
i-iBw  WW  ietlAlet  were  aent  over  to  Africa,  who 
""■'^  »«it  tbem  their  own  Tcrbcnae  and  their 
ri?  !fi  iraitiiig  the  rictim.    Here  also 

»djrf  wu  tenned  patrr  fatntut,    (Li  v.  xxx. 

T"**  uutitntioo  of  these  prieata  waa  aacribed  by 
^jjiw,  in  tnoimon  with  other  matters  con- 
"lib  religion,  to  Numa  (Dionva  ii.  71)  : 
U  »!,^sjh  LiTT  (i.  32)  ,peaka  as  if  he  atiri- 
■■•Mur  mtrodoctioo  to  Ancua  Martiua,  yet  in 
■W^chttte,  (L  24)  he  ..ipp<»ca  them  to  have 
~r*  '«gn  of  Hostiliua.  The  whole 
»•        been  borrowed  from  the 

« the  Ardeates  ( LiT. and  Dionya.  t c), 
«•  >Kil«  ttM^  niidoobtedly  prevailed  among 
totes;  for  it  is  cli-iir  that  the  formula 
'*-)'  '■ave  been  cra- 

^»»«a  the  pat^r  patratus  of  the  Romans  was 
Chi^^l***"  *ith  the  pater  patratua  of 

1    ^ lie  fclialea  cannot  be  ascertained 
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with  certainty,  but  some  have  inferred  from  a  f^s- 
ange  ijiioted  fn.ra  Varro  by  Nonius  (xil  i'.l)  that 
U  amounted  to  twenty;  of  whom  Ni.buhr  su|.- 
pow-a  ten  were  elected  from  the  llaninea  and 
ten  from  the  I'itientes  ;  but  Giittling  {CncliichlnlrT 
J<6m.  ^itaa/rrrr/.  p.  i;(5)  thinks  it  more  pn.l^jbla 
that  they  were  at  first  all  thrown  fmm  the  Uanines, 
M  the  Sabines  were  originally  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  fetiales.    They  were  oriftinMliy  aelet  U'd 
from  the  most  noble  families  ;  their  office" Luted  for 
lilc  (I)ionys.  iL  TJ)  ;  and  it  a<>ems  proUble  that 
vanincies  were  filled  up  Ity  the  colli  de  (rm/Zu/iW) 
until  the  pftj-iing  of  the  I^x  Dumitia,  when  in  com- 
mon with  most  other  priests  thry  would  1«  nomi- 
nated in  the  cnmitia  tribut.u    '1  his,  however,  ia 
nowhere  expreiwly  stated. 

1  he  elyinolitpy  of  /rti,itii  ia  unrertnin.  \'arro 
would  connect  it  with /./w  nnd  f.^int ;  Kesina 
with /eno  or /ucin:  while  smie  nnKl<m  scholars 
suppose  it  to  be  allied  to  ^jimi,  and  thus  fijrui^ti* 
»o.ild  b«  onitorrs,  jryieuiv^.  lu  irncrijitions  we 
find  both/;/«i/r#  nMd/.VfW,*  /  but  since  in  (irrek 
M^^S.  the  word  always  nppenrs  under  rnnie  one  of 
the  forms  <priTii\fit  <.«Ti«iA*it,  ^(TmA*a,  the 
orthou-rtiphy  we  have  adopted  in  this  article  ia 
pn>l«ably  correct. 

The  expljuiation  piven  by  Livy  (i.  24)  of  the 

origin  of  the  term  J'titir  J'uinilHt  is  fculii.fartc»ry  :  

"  I'ater  I'atratus  ad  ju>juniiidum  |mtnujdiitn,  id 
est,  sanciendura  fit  fi^diw  ;  "  and  we  mav  at  i  iico 
reject  the  speculations  of  Servius  {ud  Acn.  ix.  53, 
X.  14,  xil  20(>)  and  riulunh  (V.  Ii.  \k  127,  cd. 
Kei»ke)  ;  the  fonnerof  w  hom  snpiMises  that  he  was 
so  called  because  it  was  necessiirj-  that  his  father 
should  bo  alive,  the  latti  r  liiat  tlie  name  indicated 
that  his  father  was  living,  and  tluit  he  himself  waa 
the  father  of  children.  [W.  H.] 

Fl'B  L'L.\  (»#p(i»T7,  Wfpof  f  t,  vtpovriTpif :  wd^wTj, 
iwtropwit:  iff-ri)),  a  brooch  consisting  of  n  ]iin 
arut),  and  of  a  curved  |Hiriian  furnished  w  ith  a 
hook  (ifA«/j,  llonu  ltd.  xviii.  203).  The  curud 
portion  was  sonutimet  a  cirxuLir  ring  or  disc,  the 
pin  lowing  across  its  centre  (wwidcut,  fitrs.  1,2), 
and  souietnnes  an  are,  the  pin  being  as  the  chord 
of  the  arc  (lig.  3).  'J  hc  fi-rms  of  brcKKhes,  w  hich 
were  commonly  of  gold  or  bniiizi-,  and  more  nut  lv 
of  silver  (Aeliiui,  V.  II.  i.  10>,  were,  how  ever,  a'a 
\-arioua  in  ancient  as  in  nuxlern  times  ;  fi.r  the 
fibula  served  in  dress  not  men  ly  as  a  fastrniiig, 
but  also  as  an  oniament  (Hum.  ijd.  xix.  2jo", 
257  ;  Kurip.  /'/«<«•».  KJl.) 

8.  3.  4.     *.        C.  7. 


■\Vomcn  wore  the  fibula  lioth  with  the  AMicxr* 
and  the  indulut ;  men  wore  it  with  the  nniietiii 
only.  Its  most  frequent  use  was  to  pin  t"jreiher 
two  parts  of  the  n-arf,  shawl  or  cloak  (I'iii.a- 
MYs  ;  pEi  r.L  v  ;  V a\.\.\\  h\  which  con»titutid 
the  nniictus,  so  ns  to  fasten  it  over  the  riuht 
shoulder.    (Soj.h.  7r.fci.  1^23  j  Theocriu  xiv.  j 
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Ovid,        TiH.  318  ;  Tacit,  r/frm.  17).  [Wood- 1 
CUM,  pp.      117,  213.]     More  ran  ly  we  «<*  it 
over  the  brcasL    L^VrMidiut,  p.  2i».J  Thcrpi- 
thel  irtpSnopttos  wiu  applied  to  a  jicrton  woar- 
iiig  the  fibuia  on  one  »hould<T  only  (Schol.  in 
Kurip.  lire.  93:5,  93-J)  ;  f'T  women  often  wore  it 
on  both  »houldiT».    ( \VtH>di  lun,  pp.  131^,  243, 
2i7. 1     In  conseqiienco  of  the  habit  of  puttini?  on 
the  aniictus  with  the  aid  of  a  fibula,  it  wm  cajled 
vf^oHi^a  or  i^Littpftyr)tia  (Theocrit.  Adon.  34.  79), 
iropr^jio  (Kurip.  El^d.  820 >,  or  a>»>r#x«5»^  »«po- 
yitni  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  2«).    The  uplcndid  »hawl 
of  Uly»»i-«,  de«cri»)<>d  in  iht-  Odyiisey  (.\ix.  22.'> — 
231),  wan  pn»vided  with  two  «mall  pi|H'*  for  ad- 
mittinpr  the  pin  of  the  goldi  ii  brotK-h  ;  this  contri- 
vance would  wciire  the  cloth  from  \n-\n^  lorn.  The 
highcft  drirn-c  of  ornajuent  wa»  bestowed  upon 
bro-K-hi-s  after  the  fi.ll  of  the  western  empire. 
Juntin  II.  (C'ori|ipu*,  ii.  122),  and  miiiiy  of  the 
fmpemrs  wlm  pnci'di  <1  him,  m  wc  {M-rteivc  from 
the   imrtrait*  on  their  ni<'<l:»Ii»,  wore  u)»>n  their 
ri^ht  shoulders  fibulae,  fniin  which  jewcU,  nt- 
tachc-d  bv  thr.  e  uninll  chains,  di  pcudciL  ^U''K'■^ 
7V«.  /•,!/.  p.  407.  4im,  A.C.) 

It  h;«  b.iMi  already  ntnt.'d  that  women  often  , 
wore  the  fibula  on  botii  ithi>ulders.    In  addition  to  ! 
thi»,  a  lady  »i>nietinic.'«  disjilaycd  an  i-leu-ant  row  of  , 
brooches  down  each  arm  upon  the  uleevi'S  of  her  | 
tunic  (Aelian.  I'.  //.  i.  Ill),  examples  of  wliicli  are  | 
»eeii  in  many  ancient  ^tntu<■^    It  wa»  aUo  fa>hion- 
«blc  to  wear  them  on  the  breri.xt  (I»id.  Itri-j.  xix. 
31))  ;  and  aimthiT  <H-ca4ioiuil  di«Hii)clion  of  temalc 
attire,  in  later  time*.  wa»  the  ii.se  of  the  tibiila  in 
tucking  up  the  tunic  abuve  the  knee. 

Not  only  iiiiylit  dlinht  Bccidi-nt»  to  the  person 
ari-iie  from  wcarinji  bnxKlies  (llotii.  II.  v.  42li\  but 
they  were  »<nnetinieji  u»i  <l,  enpeciiillv  by  females,  to 
inllict  wrioui  iiii'iries.  The  pin  of  the  (ibiila  is  the 
innlniment,  which  the  I'hry^jian  women  employ  to 
deprive  I'olymnestor  of  his  »if!ht  by  piercing  hi» 
pupils  (Kiirip.  //"•.  117(0,  niid  with  which  the 
Athenian  women,  havini;  first  blinded  a  man,  th'-n 
dis|vilch  him.  (Herod,  v.  U7  ;  Schol.  in  A'wn/..  H<c. 
.'(34).  O.  dipns  utrikes  the  pupiU  of  his  own  eye- 
balls  with  a  bnHich  taken  from  the  dres.i  of  Jocasita 
(Soph.  th,t.  Tyr.  \-2<>U  ;  Kurip.  J'/km-h.  02).  For 
the  same  reason  we  find  that  irtpot-ciw  meant  to 
pierce,  since  wfpdtfi  wag  projverly  the  pin  of  the 
brooch  (ircpiJvi)(T»,  *'  pinned  him,"  Horn.  //.  vii. 
145  ;  jiii.  397). 

IJriHJcht-s  were  iiucceeded  by  hnckles,  especially 
among  the  lloman.*,  who  called  them  by  the  same 
name.  The  preceding  woodcut  showi  on  the  right 
handihefomis  of  four  bronze  buckles  (4,.S,<>,7)fr»in 
the  rolU-ction  in  the  Hritit-h  Museum.  This  article 
of  dresi  was  chieHy  used  to  fasten  the  belt  IBal- 
TKls].  and  the  girdle  [Zona).  (Viry.  Arn.  xii. 
274  ;  Lydus,  J)e  Mm/.  Hum.  ii.  l:i).  It  ajipwirs 
to  have  Iteon  in  geiienil  nui..h  more  richly  orna- 
mented than  the  brooch  ;  for,  althouu-h  Hadrian 
was  simple  and  nnexpeiisive  in  this  as  well  at  in 
other  matters  of  costume  (S(>anian.  l/tuir.  10), 
yet  many  of  his  successor*  were  exceedingly 
pron«  to  display  buckles  set  with  jewels  {Jiliulat 
pfmnuUue). 

The  terms  which  have  now  l)een  illustrated  aj 
applied  to  articles  of  dress,  were  also  used  to  denote 

fiiiis  variously  intr<Mluced  in  carpentry  ;  e.  tj.  the 
inch-pini  of  a  chariot  ( Parthen.  6 ) ;  the  wooden  pins 
inserted  tlimugh  the  sides  of  a  boat,  to  which  the 
•  lilors  fasten  their  lines  or  ropes  (Apull.  Uhod.  1. 
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SCT)  ;  tbe  trenails  which  unite  tlw  peiti  s 
planks  of  a  wooden  bridge  (Ca«ar,  B.  V, 
and  the  pins  fixed  into  the  top  of  a  voodfli  I 
anple  used  as  a  mechanical  engine  (Vitnr.  x. : 
The  practice  of  infibulatina  sitieers,  alhid«d 
by  Juveiuil  and  Martial,  ia  described  in  Rhaj 
Ue  Ana  and  I'itiscus.  (J.  V.) 

FICTILE  (Ktpifun.,  Ktpifuov,  Unfm 
oaTpiKiyof),  earthenware,  a  resael  or  oiker  ara 
made  of  baked  clay. 

The  instrumenU  used  in  pottery  {anf^» 
were  the  followinfr;— 1.  The  wheel  (Tp»xi».o»l 
rf>la,  **  rota  fiijularis,'"'  Plant.  Eptd.  iiL  2.  Sj 
which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  xriiL  600),« 
is  amone  the  most  ancient  of  all  hnman  inTrntM 
Accordine  to  the  repreaentations  of  it  on  the  n. 
of  Kgyptian  toml*s  (Wilkinson,  Mamiten  ami  r» 
foms,  iii.  p.  16.3),  it  was  a  circular  tabl  .  jiber^i 
a  cylindrical  pedesul,  and  tuminp  freely  on 
point.  The  workman,  having  placed  a  Iranp 
clay  upon  it,  whirled  it  swiftly  with  his  left  In 
and  employed  his  rieht  in  mouldinj;  the  riir  ■ 
the  mpiiaite  shape.  Hence  a  dish  is  called  "  ll 
danght.  r  of  tlie  whc»  l  "  (Tpox^XoToi  «^  X«a 
chus,  a/>.  Atfirn.  ii.  p.  64).  2.  Pieces  of  sraiJ  i 
bone,  which  thr  jK.tler  (K«pati*vs.Ji;raliu)  Mi  i 
his  risjht  hand,  and  applied  octasionally  to  tk 
surface  of  the  clay  during  iu  n-vol'itioa  ApMite 
stick,  touching  the  clay,  wouM  inscriSe  a  did 
upon  it  ;  and  circles  were  in  this  manner  dispar 
pamllcl  to  one  another,  and  in  any  nuabrr.  « 
cordiiiB  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist.  By  luri«  ti 
end  of  the  stick  curbed  or  indent-d,  and  by  lai«i» 
it  in  ditTerent  din-ctions,  he  would  impre«  tas. 
bfautifiil  varieties  of  fonn  and  outline  kt 
vaM  s.  3.  Moulds  ( /..rtHoe,  rvwoi,  SchiA  is  An* 
K'-c/rs.  I ),  use<l  either  to  decorate  with  fi«iirn  a 
relief  (irprfiTTuira)  vessels  which  ba<l  been  tll»n 
on  the  wheel,  or  to  produce  foliage,  anuasK  a 
any  other  appearances,  on  Antkkix*,  oo  mcti,**' 
of  terra  cotia,  and  imitative  or  omanientiJ  p»«t«f« 
of  all  other  kinds,  in  which  the  wheel  wm  b*' 
adapted  to  give  the  first  shape.  The  MwieC 
woodcut  shows  thn-e  moulds,  which  rtn  hai 
near  Home  bv  M.  Seronx  d'-Agincoott  (Strni^ 
Ay,i.;»ietM,  p.'  88—92.)  They  are  col  ia 
One  of  them  was  probably  used  formakinp 
fixa,  and  the  other  two  for  making  b*«ni 
legs,  designed  to  be  suspended  by  pi*  I*'*'* 
"  ex  voto,"  in  the  templet  and  sanrtiiari>n. 
NARIA.]    Copies  of  the  same  subject,  wbickatrf* 


in  this  manner  lie  mullipliid  to  any  ttUtiU 
called  "  eotypa."'    4.  Graver*  or  KalpcU 
skilful  modellers  in  giving  to  figiiPt*  »f  »" 
more  perfect  finish  and  a  higher  rtlief  ik^/"" 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  moulds.  "^^^^^ 
menu,  exceedingly  simple  in  ihemielvM,  »■* 
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tirii^  their  efflcicnrr  altocrrth^r  frnm  the  ability 
wti  tMt«  of  the  sculptor,  would  not  only  contri- 
tne  to^  mat*  cacqiuaite  deeontion  or  eaitbcn 
inM^s,  l:it  wriuld  be  almost  the  (m!y  tools  appli- 
«d4e  hr  making  Dti  fictilea,"  or  gods  of  baked 
wtt, nd  ««her  entire  figmM.  (Propert  iL  3,  25, 
iv.  1.5;  Plin.  //.  ,V,  xxxT.  45,  46  ;  Sen.  Cmu.  ad 
AH  10  ;  ay4Kftara  wrjXot",  hrrris  -f^i.  Pans, 
iifi,  i.3.  §  1,  ru.  22.  §  6.)  These  were 
Mnf  tko  earfieot  eflbvti  cf  the  phistie  art,  and 
nn  in  tim**?  nf  tb*»  preatcst  refinement  and 
isxriT  tbe\  otntinued  to  be  re;^njied  with  rere- 

Vaef'U  of  nil  kinds  wtTe  very  frequently  fiir- 
,Kibed  vith  at  iea«t  one  handle  (aaso,  o&ii^  ^s). 
fit  Aitnmu  m  cidled  Diota,  Wcame  h  had 
The  naiii.;  of  the  pottiT  cuininonlv 
WmfoL  spin  the  handle,  the  rim,  or  some  other 
fSL  Of  ttiive  hare  an  «!miiple  in  the  amphora, 
•dotted  for  hoMint;  irrairv  or  fruits,  oil  or  wine^ 
vhkk  ii  here  introduced  from  the  work  of  Seroux 
Mlinart.  Tlie  figure  on  the  right  hand  shows 
J  r  l  aaie  ra  the  genitive  au>(>  Matnri^**  im> 
pmKd  00  an  oblong  surfiaoa  whiclt  it  lOSD  <n  the 
Ml  die  of  the  amphora. 


,The  eartli  making  pottery  {Kfpinuai 

V,Jly.-m.  ii  49)  via*  commonly  red,  and  often 

f*n8  fiaiid,  bj  analysis,  that  a  iii 

'anhtni^-are  cmttained  the  following  in-rodiout. :  — 

jr*!p'*\'  •  «  ;  oxide  of  iron, 

**•  To  the  great  abundance  of  the  laat  constitn- 

lilit  '*'^^'*^**'*^''*"*****"^"^  Other 

r^J  a  brown  or  cT<-am-rnlnTirrd,  nnd  sometimes 

"^^^  pipe-clav,  which  must  have  been  used 
•^•hite  ware,  U  called  *•  figlina  crela.-  (Varm, 
.   J****  '"•  ^vi    Some  of  the  ancient  carthrnv,  .i: 
it*  substance  black,  an  effect  pro- 
\  the  earth  with  eomnunnted  as- 

(i^jpute*),  cir  with  some  other  bituminous 
11^*"*^  »ubstancc  It  appears  also  that  as- 
;  "^^^  P'»ch  and  tar,  both  mineral  and 
^  ''w.v,^.:^,  u^-d  t  j  fDvcr  the  satftca  Uka  a  w- 
1^-.  ^  finw  kinds  of  earthenware  this  rar- 
«»  Ukj^  ag  g  I^Ij  p-iiiit^  to  iu  application 
the  nKMt  beauuful  rases  owe  the  decom- 
JJ'^J^Jjci  a»  now  so  highly  admired.  (Plin.  //. 

™i  Si)  But  the  roarBcr  vessels,  designed 
tiick*^*^  P«T»ses,  were  also  nneared  with 
Ik*-/  '^^"  '^  '  '      ^^^"^1  because  by  this 

^*  w  encaaitic  ihcv  became  mnrt*  impervious  to 

**^«ileMlial)Ie  to  decay.   (II«r.  Omtt.!. 
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doiium  picatum  fictile  was  used,  as  well  as  a 
glass  jar  to  hold  pickles.  (Col  urn.  Re  RusL  ziL  18, 
54.)  Also  the  year  of  the  vintago  ww  maeribed 
by  the  use  of  pitch,  cither  ii{Km  xhr  amphorae 
themselves  or  upon  the  labels  {^fiUUtciu^  ttAediQ)^ 
which  were  tied  round  their  nedtai  (Hor.  Osrus. 
iii.  21.  1 — 6.)  Althou;;h  oily  or  bitnniinous  sub- 
stances were  most  commonly  employed  in  pottery 
to  pfadooa  bf  tha  aid  of  fire  («9  n  ^mW^cuv, 

Horn.  Eyu/.  x'w:  3)  the  various  shades  of  black 
and  brown,  the  veaseU,  before  being  sent  for  tho 
laattina  to  Oa  fiunaee  [Foenax],  were  some, 
times  immersed  in  that  finely  prepared  mud,  now 
tochnically  called  **  slip,"  by  which  the  surface  is 
both  onoothed  and  glazed,  and  at  the  soiue  time 
receives  a  fresh  eobvr.  Ruddle,  or  red  ochro 
(ftlAror,  ntbriea),  was  principallv  «>r?iplovod  for 
thU  purpose.  (i>uidas,  s,  v.  KuiKiddos  Kepauij^t.) 
To  pro^KO  a  farther  variety  in  the  paintings  upoD 
vases  the  artists  employed  a  few  brightly  colouad 
earths  and  metallic  ores.   [Pictura,  No.  9.j 

As  wo  Buight  expect  eoaonning  an  art  ao  mdia- 
pciisable  as  that  of  the  potter,  it  was  practised  to 
a  great  extent  in  every  ancient  nation  ;  even  tho 
meet  aaeivUiaed  not  being  strangers  to  it,  and 
sometimes  displaying  a  8iiritri»ing  drgrce  of  dexte- 
rity. The  remains  of  an  ancient  pottery  have  been 
fbond  in  Britain,  and  lonw  of  ue  pottm'  nameo 
preserved  an  their  works,  are  probably  British. 
We  are  told  of  a  pbce  called  the  Potteries  (/•'^- 
iinae)  in  Gaul.  Numa  instituted  a  corporation  ai 
potters  at  Rome.  (PUn.  H.  AT.  xxxw.  46.)  Men- 
tion has  already  been  made  of  Egypt,  and  there 
art-  frequent  allusi«jn3  to  the  art  in  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  Jews.  We  also  read  of  its  pro- 
ductions in  Tralles,  Pirpamits,  Cnidus,  Chios, 
Sicvoo,  Corinth,  Cumae,  Adna,  Modena,  and 
Nma,  firnn  which  city  the  expcrta  of  eartbenwara 
were  considerable,  and  where  some  of  the*  most  ex- 
quisite specimeus  are  still  discovered.  But  three 
pla*^  were  dbdnguiihed  ahova  $1^  othen  for  tha 
ext^t  and  aicellenca  af  diit  heaatiftl  anmi&o* 
tore. 

1.  Samos,  to  which  the  Roniani  resorted  for  the 
articles  of  earthenware  necessary  at  meals,  and 
intended  for  use  rather  than  disphv.  (I'laut. 
HoccA,  ii.  2.  24,  Utich.  v.  4.  12  ;  J  ibaU.  ii.  3.  51  ; 
Cic.  pro  Murm.  36  |  Plin.  it»  JV.  xxxv.  46  j 
Tirtull.  Jpnr  25.) 

2.  Athens,  a  considerable  part  of  which  waa 
called  Cerameicns,  because  it  was  inhabited  by 
pottrr?!.  ■  In  tins  quarter  of  tho  city  were  teniplc-i 
dedicated  to  Athena,  as  presiding  over  cvejy  kind 
of  handiciaft,  and  to  the  two  fire^gods,  Hephaestoa 
and  Promcthcu*,  tho  latter  i>f  whcnn  a!-  i  tlio 
mythical  inventor  of  the  art  of  modelling.  \  arioua 
tnditione  mpccting  Coroebos  and  ethers  point  to 
the  early  efforts  of  the  Athenian  potters  (Plin.//.  ff, 
vit.  57,  XXXV.  45  ;  Critias  ap.  Athen.  u  p.  28) ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  drenmstance  that  the  enemi^ 
of  free  trade,  and  especially  of  A  thentan  influence  aft 
Aegina  and  Argos,  imposed  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  these  productions.  (Ikrod.  v.  8a.)  The  Athe- 
nian ware  waBof  the  Hnest  description  ;  tho  mastet^ 
pieces  were  publicly  exhibited  nt  the  PA>fA- 
THKNAKA,  and  were  ^ven,  iiiled  with  oil,  to  the 
victors  at  the  gamea  ;  m  consequence  of  which,  we 
now  road  on  some  of  them,  in  the  British  Museum 
and  other  collections,  the  inscription  Twv  hHiinfiw 
Mkm  or  ether  eqnivaknt  expresdeoa,  (PSnd*  tfmm^ 
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X.  35  ;  Prli.^l.  r.iKl  Kk-lh,  ad  loc.  ;  T)"<\\,  C.  rp. 
Jtuc  Vol.  i.  p.  i'J.)  Munv  other  speciu.cua  wtrc  {>ru- 
aents  givm  to  rvlations  and  friends  on  particular 
occasion*,  ami  i)ft«  ii  ilistiuiriiislu il  by  the  r;iit!irts 
KaA><(s  aiiU  koAt/  iiUUt  ii  to  their  names.  A  cimim- 
•lanoe  which  contributed  t»  Uie  anocoM  vf  the  Atlw> 
nions  in  this  n>niuifa<  tiir.%  was  .1  mine  of  fine  pot- 
ter's d«j  ia  the  Colian  Promontory,  vmt  PluUenim. 
(Suidiia,  I  A  ;  AUmil  xi.  ^  489.)  Tb*  articles 
n.adi-  from  it  became  so  fa.-.liii>iiiibli',  tb.it  Pliitm  li 
{De  AudiU)  descnbiiig  an  act  of  extreme  foUj, 
eoai|«fCi  it  to  that  of  tlie  ntta  wbOi  \Mna§  iwil- 
luwcd  poison,  refuses  to  take  the  antidote  unless  it 
1)0  administered  to  him  in  a  cup  made  of  Colian  clay. 
8oflM  of  the  **  Panathenaic"  vases  as  ther  were 
called,  are  tiro  feet  in  beiffht,  which  aeeonu  with 
what  )•  onid  by  nnrirnt  nnthors  of  tbi^r  uncommrtn 
sire.  (Aihcu.  x\.  p.  A'Jii  ;  U(«.kh,  in  J'tml.  J'roff.  No. 
89.)  A  diota  was  often  stamped  upon  tile  ooiiw 
of  Athpiis,  ill  alUuioB  to  tba  fiwts  wbich  have  now 

bt.*eii  explained. 

3.  Ktruria,  eepecialljT  the  citi^  of  Atotmni  and 
Tarrjuinii.  WhiUl  thr  Athi  iiiiiu  p<>tt<Ts  rxcellcd 
all  others  in  the  monuiocturc  of  vessels,  the  Tuscans, 
boaidei  ovemabif  thii  hnuich  of  iodtiatry  to  a  great 
etttiit  though  ill  a  Ics*  tasteful  nnd  claborat*- 
manner,  were  very  remorkabie  for  their  aklll  in 
produeing  all  ViBoa  of  •tatnair  in  laked  clay. 
li*'cn  the  most  colcbralfd  of  the  Roman  temples 
were  adorned,  both  withm  and  without,  by  the 
wdoftbeae  productions.  The  most  distinffuished 
among  them  was  an  entire  qu.idri^'a,  made  at  Veii, 
which  surmounted  the  pediment  of  the  t-  mplc  of' 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxviii.  -4,  xxxv. 
4.%  xxxvi.  2  ;  K.  0.  Miiib >r,  Etnuker^  iv.  3.  1,  2.) 
The  Etrurians  also  tnaiiifi  slcJ  tlieir  partiality  to 
this  brant. h  of  art  by  recurring  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  intenncnt ;  for  wUlat  Plmy  mentioiu  {H.  N. 
x\xv.  it)),  that  many  jvrsons  prefrrred  tn  be  burlod 
in  earthen  jan,  and  in  other  paru  of  Italy  the 
bone*  of  tho  dead  lum>  been  Mmid  pfaia»od  in 
ninj.liorar,  Ktniria  alono  has  a'Turded  examples. 
Some  of  them  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  lai^  sarcophngi  made  wbdly  of  term  oottat  tttd 
ornamented  with  figures  in  bas-relief  and  wiUt  n- 
eumbent  statues  of  tho  deceased. 

Among  many  qualities  which  we  admire  in  the 
Greek  potterj',  not  the  least  wonderful  is  its  thin- 
ness (A«iiT<t)  and  consequent  lightiKss,  iiotNYith- 
•tanding  the  great  size  of  the  vessels  aiid  the  per- 
£Bct  regularity  and  elegance  (rf their  forms.  TImI  it 
wa%  an  object  of  ambition  to  rxc<  l  in  this  rp^^prct 
Wo  learn  from  the  story  of  a  utastir  iuid  hi*  pupil, 
who  contended  which oonld  Uiiow  the  thinnest  clay, 
and  whose  two  amj)hrimp,  the  result  ef  the  trial, 
were  prestrved  ia  liie  u>mplc  nt  Erythrac.  (Plin. 
//.  N.,  XXXV.  46.)    The  well-known  passage  of 

llcsiod  (Kal   Kf(KL^i\lSK(^tJiUKOT(i'l,    t^C.    Op.  >( 

Vics^  25)  describes  the  emolation,  which  incited 
p<aten  to  exceUence  at  well  a*  arehiteeta  and 

poets. 

The  Otoeka  and  Ilomans  contented  themaelvea 
with  luh^  oarthenware  en  all  oecaalana  until  the 

time  of  Alexander  tbo  Ori-at :  the  Macedonian 
conqtiests  introduced  from  the  East  a  taste  for  vessels 
of  f^d  and  eilTer,  in  which,  boweTer,  the  Spartans 
refused  to  indul^'c  themselves.  The  Persians,  on  the 
contrary,  held  earthenware  in  so  low  estimation, 
that  they  condemned  persons  to  drink  out  of  fictile 
vcasela  fw  a  punisliment.  (Athcn.  vi.  p.  229,  c,  xL 
{u  4U4^  a,  p,  4Q3»  c,  d.)  But  ^tbo^gb  the  RiTrnint^ 


I  as  thf^y  di'T'.itrd  from  tbe  nncient  simplicttr, bb^ 
<jk  grcut  dupiay  of  the  more  splendid  kind  cf 
vessels,  yettlMycaMiniied  l»  look  npan  pottcrr  af>( 
uiily  with  respect  but  eren  with  renerstion.  {(ynd, 
MH.  viii,  690  ;  Cic.  ad  Aft  vi.  1  ;  Juv,  tii 
X.  2A.)  They  called  to  aind  the  manrnanixai^  ef 
the  Consul  L'urius,  \shn  prffrrred  the  u>f  of  his  o^n 
earthenware  to  the  gold  of  the  SSomnitea  (Flon^  1. 
18)  t  they  Tfdcened  antae  of  their  «e«Mahd 
tfrrn-coftas,  and  cs^iocially  tbe  alxiw  mpntjone-j 
quadriga,  among  the  safeguards  of  their  izapmai 
city  (Senr.  ad  Wwp,  Am,  188) ;  and,,  bead  by 
old  associations  and  the  traditons  of  their  eariiest 
history,  tbej  oonsidered  emrthen  vessels  pn^per  ff 
religiuos  oerenMrnies,  although  gold  and  silTer  nigtit 
be  admitted  in  their  pri^  at«  cntertainxDeau  (Ter- 
ttill.  I.  c.)  ;  for  Piiuy  says  (//.  .V.  xxrr.  A€\  that 
tbe  productions  of  thij  class,  ^  both  m  rtfard  to 
their  akilfial  febriratinn  and  their  high  antiqv^, 
were  nme  Mood,  and  oertvaljr  aoio  inaoeeati  wa 
gold." 

Anodhar  tenn,  oAen  naed  aa  vjwuymmm  wiik 

JUHU  wns  trMa.  [DoUUK  ;  LAYBft  ;  PATttA ; 
Patina  ;  Tboula.]  [S.  T.] 

PPCTIO.   Pietiont  hi  ReoMW  kw  a«  Ifto  fie. 

tiiMt,^  in  Fii^jiIkIi  law,  of  which  it  ba^  bix-n  ^lid  that 
thej  are  **  those  things  that  have  no  real  obmm 
in  thc&>  own  body,  Imt  an  ao  adcnewlediad  wi 
accepted  in  law  for  some  especial  purpoce."  Tiw 
fictions  of  the  Roman  law  apparently  had  their 
origin  in  the  edictal  power,  and  they  wore  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  proriding  for  cases  whcie  then 
waa  no  b  giilatiTp  provision.    .A  fiction  nippoerd 
.•ionirtliing  to  be  which  was  not ;  but  the  tLiag  Ktp- 
posi  d  to  ba  waa  aneh  n  thiaf  aa»  bnof  adwtted  it 
be  a  fart,  irave  to  snme  person  a  ri:rht  or  imp-i*^! 
on  some  person  a  duty.    Various  iiii>Lancai  nt  Ac- 
tions are  nmitioned  by  Gaius.    One  iustanca  ii 
tliat  of  a  person  who  bad  obtaiucni  the  boooran 
poasessio  ex  edicto.   Aa  he  was  not  herea,  be  hsi 
no  direct  action :  ho  eeold  ncMicr  daia  the  |M- 
perty  of  the  defunct  as  bis  (li-pd)  property,  ncr 
could  he  claim  a  debt  due  to  the  defuMt  as  kie 
(legal)  debt   He  theie&ve  bnmght  his  loit  («> 
te»dit)  oi  herea  (Jicio  s«  kertde)y  and  the  foraiab 
was  accordingly  adapted  to  tbe  fiction.    Ia  the 
Publiciana  Actio,  the  fiction  was  that  the  posaeMor 
had  obtnined  by  usucapion  tbe  oflmanh^  of  tbe 
thing  (if  which  ho  had  lost  the  po«9es«ton.  A 
wau;au  by  coemptio,  and  a  male  by  L'ciiig  adro- 
gated,  ceased,  neoerding  to  the  civil  Uw,  to  be 
debtors,  if  they  wore  debtors  boforo  ;  for  by 
tucutpuo  and  adrugiitio  they  luid  frustaiued  a  tai^^u 
dimiuutio,  and  there  could  be  no  direct  artvia 
ai^aiiKt  tlx  nu    But  m  this  capitis  diminutio  ffii^bt 
be  uuide  available  for  fraudulent  purpa■e^  an  acu» 
utilia  waa  atill  allowod  againat  anch  penoai,  the 
tlction  boing  that  thoy  b.id  suKtainod  no  capita 
diminutio.    The  formuU  did  not  (as  it  sffesn 
from  Oams)  cxpreai  tbe  fiction  aa  a  fiict,  hot  H  iwi 
thus :  -  -  If  it  shidl  appear  that  such  aiul  .'•uch  are 
the  facta  (the  facts  in  issoc),  and  that  the  farty, 
phtintiff  or  defiendant,  would  lutfo  aodi  and  tod  a 
right,  or  be  liable  to  such  and  such  a  duty,  if  (sch 
nnd  such  other  facts  (the  facts  snpposed)  were  trae; 
et  reliqna.    (Gaius,  iv.  10.  32,  &c  ;  Ulp.  Fi^J* 
XXV iii.  i2.) 

It  waa  by  a  fiction  that  the  notion  of  'r  jalra- 
piicity  was  extended  luanificial  pcrstau.  [CuLir- 
uiUM  ;  Fisci's.]  Instances  of  fiction  occur  in  tie 
chapter  intttled  Jwrittmlf  Fwmmm  m  Savipi^ 
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Ik4rat  dtf  InL  A.  JL  toL  ii-,  and  ui  rnrhta'i  tn- 
L  §  »0,  ii.  !  165.)  (O.  L.] 

fIDEICOMMISSL'M  i«  a  testamentary  ili*- 
pniliiio,  by  which  ■  pfraon  who  gives  tomethiiig 
kinoUHf  io]pa«<**  oa  iiiai  the  obligucion  of  Irajis- 
irtnaf  il  to  •  third  pertoo.  The  oUii^tion  was 
•PC  created  by  word*  of  ie;^  binding  furce  {civiiia 
ta*o\  but  by  word*  of  m)ue»t  (  prtcativi),  such 
u'Ejeifommitto,"  "pcto,"  **to1o  dari,"  and  ihc 
Lke;  vbich  were  the  operatire  words  (rer6a 
WwaX  If  the  object  of  the  tideicommissuiu  was 
chr  terediuu,  the  ii'lv:>Ie  or  a  part,  it  was  ca]lcd 
UcwxEmiMaria  hereiiitas,  which  is  ct|uivalcnt  to 
•  MiTmaJ  fideitoinniiisum  ;  if  it  was  a  single 
lt:i.K  or  a  sam  of  money,  it  was  called  Cdcicoiu- 
VJtfjjn  liiiguUe  rci  or  fideirommissum  spocinlc. 
The  •bli.ition  to  tmoifer  a  fideieommissana  here- 
i:jt  CBuid  only  be  inipused  ou  the  here*  ;  the  ob- 
Xai>n  of  traiuferriog  a  single  thing  mijjht  be 
b;aied  on  a  legatee. 

fij  the  iei;ublioa  of  Justinian  a  fideicommis- 
KB  of  tLe  bereditas  was  a  universal  succes«iiiu ; 
kit  brfdre  his  timt  the  p<-r»(>n  eutitled  to  it  was 
•TBtiiae*  "bcredi*  Inco,"  and  sometimes  "k-vf- 
urj  iow."  The  heres  stiU  renrained  heres  alter 
W  hsd  parted  with  the  hi-reditos.  Thoueh  the 
•sam  resembled  a  Tulgar  substitution,  it 
jifrnrd  itva  it  in  this: —  in  the  case  of  ■  vul^rar 
aoitjauoa,  the  substituted  person  only  became 
kns  when  the  first  person,  named  heres,  failed  to 
UcDiceiucJi ;  ID  the  case  of  the  iideicomniissum, 
lU  Mrood  berts  had  only  a  claim  on  the  tnherit- 
tzict  vara  tbe  persnn,  named  ht-rea,  had  actually 
kcvae  (ckIl  There  could  be  no  fideicommissuin 
til'-9s  there  wis  a  heres. 

penon  who  created  the  fideicommissara 
■nt  b«  s  person  who  was  callable  of  making  a 
rij;  but  h«  might  create  a  fidvicomnnssoni  orally 
bariog  nade  a  will.     The  person  who 
TutoRcei>e  the  benefit  of  the  fideiconiniissum 
«isthe  fidcicoinmiisarius  ;  and  ■  person  might  be 
sftJciconuniMahus  who  cuuld  take  a  legacy  (Ulp. 
FroQ.  ur.  6) ;  the  person  on  whnm  the  obligation 
WW  bid  wM  the  fidiKiarius.    The  fideicoramis- 
MTOi  kimiclf  might  be  bound  togive  the  fideicom- 
iii:»iia  |0  s  second  fideicotnmissarius.  Originally 
1^  ^Icicommiuarius  was  considered  as  a  purchaser 
{r»ftorit  loeo) ;  and  when  tbe  heres  transferred  to 
bia  tbe  bmditas,  mutual  corenant*  {cuationtt) 
■»«  w.<t»d  into  by  which  the  heres  was  not  to 
btJMwrfahle  for  any  thin^  which  he  had  been 
koanl  la  do  at  heres,  nor  for  what  he  had  given 
W»  iit,  sod  if  an  action  was  broni;ht  at'uinst 
lia  SI  beres,  he  wa»  to  be  defended.    On  the 
wi*r  band  the  fideicomraissartus  {ipd  rtcipiff»it 
^Uiiem)  was  to  b*ve  whatcrer  part  of  the 
Wilis  mjiht  siiil  come  t«  the  hands  of  the 
sad  was  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  all  rights 
rfartioo  which  the  hctes  might  have.    But  it  was 
"■rtnl  liT  ibc  tenatus-consultnm  Tn-bellinnum,  in 
tiKtaoecf  Nero,  that  when  the  beres  had  given 
Wlkheteditas  to  the  fideicommisnarius,  all  rit;ht 
Mh  by  or  ajainjit  the  herd  should  be  trans- 
i-nsd  to  the  fidriirnniniissaniis.    The  prootor  ac- 
'■fi'ily  |we  ntilc3  actiones  to  and  against  the 
MwiWimiissnus.      From  this  time  the  heres 
to  nMpire  frnra  the  fideicommissarius  the 
»hich  he  hnd  formerly  token  aa  his 
••"BTtT  sgsinit  his  general  liabilities  as  heres. 
As  fideiooounissa  were  s-tmetimes  lost  becanse 
vnld  not  accept  the  inheritance,  it  was 
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enacted  by  the  senatus-C(>n«ultuin  I'egnsianum,  in 
the  time  of  Vespa^iiin,  thai  the  liduciarius  iniu'lit 
n-tain  one  fourth  of  the  horfditiu,  niul  the  s.-inie 
power  of  retainer  was  allowed  hnn  in  the  ruc  of 
single  things.  In  this  case  the  hem  wiis  liable  to 
all  debts  and  charges  (oarru  krretiUanu)  ;  but 
the  same  agreement  was  made  between  him  and 
the  fideicouimissarius  which  was  made  liet»'t.<'n 
the  heivs  and  the  legatus  |>iirtiariu»,  that  in,  the 
profit  or  loss  of  the  inhi-ritanco  was  slinred  be- 
tween them  according  to  their  sharrs  ( ;<eu  ntlit 
fartt).  Accordingly,  if  the  brri's  wn*  r<-<|iiiri'd 
to  restore  imt  nmre  th:ui  ihn"e-r>urihs  of  the  here- 
diUM,  the  seiiaius-coMsuliuiii  Tn-bvllianum  iiMik 
etfect,  and  any  Ions  was  Uinie  by  bim  and  the 
fidcicomniist.-u'ius  in  prii|Kiniun  lu  their  sb:tr<-s. 
If  the  heres  was  reijiiired  to  n-stnrc  more  thaii 
three-fuunhs  or  the  whole,  the  senatua-consultuin 
Pegasianuin  applied.  If  the  hen-s  rrfus<>d  to 
tike  pos^H'ssiim  of  (tulirr)  the  faen-dila%  the 
fideicoiiimissariiis  cuuld  compel  him,  bv  applica- 
tiun  to  the  praetor,  to  take  p<>s*e*i>iun  uf  it  and  to 
restore  it  to  him  ;  but  all  the  costs  and  cliargrs 
accoin^k'uiying  the  hcrediku  wera  Ixjnic  by  thu 
AdeicoraiiiiiMirius. 

Whether  the  heres  was  *<jle  heir  (rx  a»»r),  and 
required  to  restore  the  whole  or  a  |icirt  of  the 
hereditas,  or  whether  he  was  not  S4ilc  heir  (e^ 
ptirle)  and  was  re>|uir«.-d  to  n-store  ilio  whitle  uf 
such  p-irt,  or  a  part  of  such  [Kirt,  was  iiiiiTiaterial : 
in  all  case*  the  S.  C.  Peg:uiaiiura  g;iTe  him  » 
founh. 

]iy  the  legislation  of  Justinian  the  senntus-om- 
sullii  Treb(.-lliai)um  and  I'et.'iisinnum  were  cnnjuili- 
dated,and  the  following  rules  were  estiiblished:  — 
The  heres  who  was  ch  irijed  with  a  univenud  fidei- 
commissura  always  reUiiiird  oiie-rourlh  pnrt  of  thu 
hrreclitas  (which  was  called  simply  yuart.1,  or 
Kalcidia,  or  oinniodiiiu  I.A-gis  Fulcidiiu-),  and  all 
claims  on  behalf  of  or  ag;tiiist  the  hereditas  wrro 
shored  between  the  fiduciariiis  and  fideicoinniiiwirius 
who  was  coii»idi-red  heredis  Inco.  If  the  fidiiciarius 
sutTered  himself  to  l»e  coinp<-llod  to  take  the  inherit- 
ance, he  Inst  hii  Quarta,  and  any  other  adrantagu 
that  he  might  have  from  the  hereditas.  If  the  fidu- 
ciarius  was  in  possession,  the  fideic<>mnii«iuirius  had 
a  pcntonal  aciio  ex  testamento  against  him  f»r  tho 
hereditas.  If  not  in  poj<»o»»ina,  he  must  at  least 
verl)allya.»»ent  to  the  claim  of  the  fideiroinmi.ssiU'ius, 
who  had  then  thehereditatispetiiKttideiconimissnrin 
against  any  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
property. 

The  Cjiiarta  is  in  fact  the  F.nlcidia,  applied  to 
the  case  of  iinivenal  tideienmniissa,  Accordingly, 
the  heres  only  was  entitled  to  it,  and  not  a  fidei- 
commisNirius,  who  was  himself  charted  with  a 
lideicommissuni.  If  there  were  several  heredes 
charged  with  iideicnmmiss.x,  en^h  was  entitled 
to  a  qiLirta  of  his  imrtion  of  the  hereditas.  The 
heres  was  entitled  to  retain  a  fourth  out  of  the 
hereditas,  not  including  therein  what  he  took  at 
legatee. 

The  firluci.irius  was  bound  to  restore  the  here- 
ditiis  at  the  time  named  by  the  testator,  or,  if  no 
time  was  named,  immediately  after  taking  pnsses- 
tion  of  it.  lie  was  entitled  to  be  indemuitied  for 
all  proper  costs  and  rharges  which  ho  had  sustained 
with  respect  to  the  heredilas  ;  hut  he  was  answer- 
able for  any  dani.tge  or  loss  which  it  had  sustained 
tbroii;>h  his  rulpn. 

Kes  singulae,  as  already  olKiiTvcd,  might  aLk> 
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he  the  objects  of  n  fiilek'onim'usiini,  a«  n  partinilnr 
piece  of  land,  B  dl.ivr,  n  j»nriiiciit,  ]iiei.v  nf  silver, 
or  n  imra  of  money  ;  and  tlio  I'uty  of  >;ivin(;  it  to 
the  tiiiriiMmTiiiiuariu.s  iiiistit  be  imposed  cither  on 
the  herf»  or  on  a  lf>f;it«'c.  In  ihift  way  n  slave 
al«o  nii«ht  rcfcive  hi!i  lilK-rty,  and  the  request  to 
m.tnuinit  mi)(ht  be  addr-'used  either  to  thi>  hcres  nr 
the  leinitJiriuf.  Thu  »lave  when  ni.iiuiinitUHl  wa» 
the  liliertus  of  the  person  who  mnnumitted  him. 
There  were  many  diiferpnc<*s  between  fideieom- 
misM  of  ninijle  thin^*  and  lepncie*.  A  person 
nboiil  to  die  iiit<*»tate  mijtht  ehari^c  hii  hercs  with 
A  fideiciiinnu!<»uni,  wln-rea*  a  legacy  could  only  l>e 
given  by  a  teHtaiuent,  or  hy  a  codicil  which  w-ts 
contimii-d  l>y  a  pmjirr  declarntiiMi  of  the  testator  in 
n  will  ;  but  a  fi<l»ieiiinniis!.ii:n  could  Ik-  pivcn  by 
a  niniplc  codicil  not  sn  cotifinnetl.  A  heres  insti- 
tuted by  a  will  miuht  be  ri'<iuested  by  a  codicil, 
not  50  coniirnied  as  a1i<ive,  to  traiiif'r  tiie  whole 
)ierediLa.i,  or  a  |i.'irL,  t<i  a  third  ]ier>t>>n.  A  womnti 
who  was  prevcated  by  the  (irotiitioni  of  the 
Voconia  lex  front  taking  n  certain  herediLo*,  might 
take  it  as  n  fideicontui!»»iim.  The  I«itini,  also, 
who  Wore  prnhibiied  by  the  Lex  Junln  from 
t^ikin-;  hereditale*  and  le;;neies  by  direct  pift 
{ilirfilitjurf)  could  take  by  tidficoniiniMa.  It  was 
not  h%'al  to  name  n  pi>p>"n  a>  herrs,  and  nlw  to 
name  another  who  after  the  death  of  the  heren, 
■hoiilil  lM>ciim<;  heres  ;  but  it  was  lawful  to  n-quent 
the  here*  on  his  death  to  transfer  the  wliolo  or  a 
{>art  of  the  lien-iliuu  to  nnotlier.  In  this  way  n 
t<•s^at^>r  indirec'.ly  exercised  a  testaiiientaiy  power 
over  hi.i  property  for  n  longer  |vriod  than  the  law 
allowed  him  to  do  directly.  A  man  su<.-d  fur  a 
leuncy  per  fonnulani  ;  but  he  sued  for  a  liileic>>ni- 
niissum  iM'fore  tin-  eonxul  or  pnn-tor  for  tideicom- 
miiisn  at  Itumn,  niid  in  the  provinces  before  thu 
praeses,  A  tideiconimiitsum  was  valid,  if  );iven  in 
the  ( Ireek  lan>>iiaf»e,  but  a  lejpu^y  «  ns  n"t,  until  a 
late  periixl.  Justinian  finally  n>-»iinilated  lexneies 
niid  singular  f:<leiciininii>sn.  [  l<r.<iATL'.M  ;  Inst. '2. 
tit  'JO.  S  .1  ;  C.  tit.  A'S.  t.  'J.  i 

It  apjKMrs  that  there  were  no  leiril  means  of  eu- 
fon'ini;  the  due  diKcharxe  of  the  tru<tt  called  iidei- 
c<iiiiini:«i>inn  till  the  time  uf  Aui.-u<>lii«,  who  piwc 
the  coMKuls  juri>dictiou  in  fideicinimiixi.  In  the 
tinuT  uf  Claudius  proelores  rideico!umi>s.ini  were 
ap[HMnted  :  in  th>'  provinces  the  pniesides  took  cojj. 
iiix;incc  of  tideiconiuiissa.  The  coutuls  *till  retained 
their  juriidiciion,  but  only  exercised  it  in  impor- 
t^int  c:u>es.  ((juintil.  /«»/.  iii.  tl.)  The  proceediuff 
wai  always  e\tr:i  ordtneni.  ((lalus,  ii.  *J-lt  ;  Ulp. 
J-'nu;,  til.  ■_'.'».  s.  12.)  Fideicomniissa  sa'ni  lo  ha  c 
been  intn>duced  ni  order  to  evade  the  civil  law, 
and  to  ijivo  ihe  hereditas,  or  a  Icirary,  to  a  person 
who  was  either  iui'ijiacitalcd  from  tukiii^f  directly, 
or  who  could  not  take  as  nnu  h  a«  the  donor  wished 
tu  u'ive.  (laius,  when  obiiersin);  that  pere:;riiii  could 
lake  lideieonnuis!>a,  observes  that  "this"  (the  ob- 
ject of  evndiu)?  tin?  law)  **  was  probably  the  origin 
of  fideicouimisNi ;"  but  hy  a  6en;itus-consultum  made 
in  (he  time  ot  Hadrian,  such  fideicominisHn.  were 
clainietl  by  the  fiMus.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
the  cuminoMdatinnes  mortuonnn  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (r/.t /•Vn.  iii.  20).  There  is  the  cas**  of 
Q.  I'ont[K'ius  llufus  (V.il.  Max.  iv.  2.  7),  who, 
being  in  «xile,  was  legally  incniiacitated  from 
tukiu'.;  any  tliinj;  under  the  will  of  a  Itonian  citi- 
zen, but  could  claim  it  from  his  mother,  who  was 
the  heres  6duci.triiij.  They  were  aNo  adopted  in 
the  cote  of  gitu  to  women,  iu  order  to  cviide  the 
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Lex  Voconia  [Lkx  V'ocoxu]  ;  and  in  th*»  emt* 
of  proscribed  prrsntii,  incertae  pcrBouoe,  Latiu, 
peri-jfrini,  caelihes,  orbL  But  the  »cnaMi»-ctB»- 
sullum  Pegasianum  destroyed  the  ci|j«HtT  of 
caelibes  and  orbi  to  take  fideicommiMS,  aiiH  g*f 
them  to  those  persons  mentioned  in  the  will  woo 
ha<l  children,  and  in  default  of  such  to  the  p«T*»- 
lus,  lis  in  the  case  of  hereditatoi  orxl  legmtk 
(Bona  Caditca.]  Manicipia  coald  not  t:ike  m 
heredes  [CoLl.EniUM]  ;  hut  by  the  •cna»tu»-<3oo- 
suttiim  Apmni.-uium,  which  was  probably  jnmm  1 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  they  cnald  take  a  fidii- 
commissa  hereditaa.  ( UlpL  Fray.  tit.  22-  sl  5  ; 
I'lin.  A/i.  V.  7.)  [llxRM  (KoMAN).]  (Gainn, 
ii.  247— 2fl.9  ;  Ulp.  /•>.»/.  tit  25  :  In*t.  2.  tit.  23. 
24  ;  Dig.  3«.  tit  I  ;  Cod.G.  tit  49  ;  Markeldey, 
MrfiHeJi,  tic,  12th  ed.  $  726,  &c.  ;  Vanifen*"-. 
/^it/iuien  f  lir  PamdekieH  VuHetum^,  voL  ii.  pL 
5(J1.)  IG.  L.J 
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ITDKS.  [Ltha.] 

FIDI  CUL.\  is  said  to  hare  been  on  imtra- 
ment  of  torture,  consistitig  of  a  numWr  of  »trinj:^ 
According  to  some  modnro  writers,  it  was  ifcc 
same  as  the  ivjuuleus,  or  nt  all  event*  farmed  part 
of  it  (Kgi  ri.m  s.]  The  term,  however,  apprart 
to  lie  applied  to  any  strinirs,  whether  forming  part 
of  the  ei)uulcus  or  not,  by  which  the  limb*  or  ex- 
tremities of  individuals  were  tied  tightlr.  <  Sueton. 
Til,.  (V2,  Col.  X\  :  Cxi.  rhcod.  9.  lit  S-i  1  ; 
•Sipmius.  l)r  Jail,  iii,  17.) 

FIDI 'CI  .A.    If  a  man  transferred  his  property 
to  another,  on  condition  tlmt  it  should  be  nrstocrd 
to  him,  tliii  contnict  wa.')  called  Fiducio,  and  the 
person  U*  whoin  the  property  was  so  transferred  ««« 
ia\A  fiilurutm  arrifiere.   (Cic.  Ti>p.  e.  10.)     A  maa 
mii;ht  transfer  his  projiert)*  to  another  for  the  sake 
of  LT'-iter  security  in  time  of  danger,  or  for  atbi!r 
siilKeient  reason,    ((iaiiis  ii.  60.)    The  contract  of 
Adiicia  or  pictuni  tiduciae  also  existed  in  the  eatt 
of  pi;:nus  ;  and  in  the  case  of  mancifiotion.  [  Eil.tx- 
oil'ATIo  ]    The  hen-ditis  itself  mijfht  be  an  obfxt 
uf  fiducia.  [  FiDi  it.^>MMi<>.suM.]    The  inistee  W3i 
bound  to  diM-harge  his  tnint  byrectorin^  the  thing: 
if  he  did  not,  he  was  liiible  to  an  actio  fiduciae  sr 
fiducioria,  which  was  an  actio  bonae  fidei.  (Cic 
ilf  (Iff.  iii.  15,  (Iff  F<tm.  vii.  12;  ut  inter  bono* 
bene  ngter  oportet)    If  the  trustee  waa  000- 
demneil  in  the  Action,  the  canse<)ucnoe  wai  ia- 
famin.    Cicero  enumerates  the  judicium  tidactae 
wtih  tlint  Cutelae  and  sucietalis  as  "  judici.i  siini- 
mac  exiitinuitionis  ct  paenc  capitis      (Cic  prv 
l<«*.  Cum.  e.  ti),  where  he  ia  evidently  alluding  ta 
the  con8e<)Ui  nfe  of  tnfunla.     (Compare  Savior, 
Si/y/<^ii,  Kc.  vol.  iu  p.  170.) 

When  the  object  for  which  a  thing  was  troni- 
ferred  to  anothiT  was  aiinined,  a  remancipatio  of 
those  things  which  required  to  be  tnutsfeiTcd  by 
m.-uicipatio  or  in  jure  cessio  was  necessary  ;  and 
with  this  \-icw  a  pHrticular  contract  (  partum  fid*- 
ci<if)  n-os  inserted  in  the  fonnula  of  niancipatia  If 
no  remiuici|)atio  took  pbice,  but  only  a  aiinple  re- 
stitutio, uRUcanio  was  necesjary  to  restore  the  Qam' 
t.iriiui  ownership,  and  this  was  called  n-nureceptiii. 
"I'he  contnict  of  tiducva  might  be  aecomponied  with 
a  c'Hidilion,  by  virtue  of  which  the  fiducia  might 
cea.«e  in  a  given  case,  and  thiu  the  tiducia  was  coo 
netted  with  the  Commissada  Lex,  as  we  s«e  ia 
I'aulus  (.Scb/.  fi-rrpt.  ii.  tit  13),  and  in  Cic.  pro 
J-'lticca,  c'2l,  "fiducia  cuinmiua,'*  which  may  Im 
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rt^^jlrfd  l>j Tpfi-Tr'nce  to  Commimtm.  (Gaias,  U. 
fix  iiL  "JOl  ;  It»«hirt,  Crun  l'miem,  Ac  §99  ; 
tie.liufioii.Prip>ttrec/U;  Hcmwc.  Sviliii/ma. 
fi.  Hr.'«ld.)  [O.  L] 

riOUtlARIA  ACTIO.  [Ama] 

riGUNA  ARS.  [Fictile.] 

riGLINAE.  [Fktilk.1 

Fir,  I"  LIS.  [Fictile.] 

riLILSFA>fILIAS.  [Familia.] 

ri  MBKI.\E  (Kfmffaol  ;  /<mirr,  Awcu-oi,  Grrg. 
CjiriiA.),  iHniit*  ;  m»*Is  ;  a  frintre. 

Wbcn  lh«  TcsTer  h.id  finished  anr  pnrmont  on 
iVI'fln  [Tela],  the  thrums  *•  «•  the  extremities 
if  tb<  tirrads  of  the  warp,  hunn  in  a  row  at  the 
loCim.  In  tbii  ttatc  they  were  frequently  left, 
eoo»iderfd  omamcntiiL  Often  nl.w,  to  prc- 
tacthro  from  ravellinjr,  and  to  give  a  »till  more 
miatial  and  om-nnental  appearance,  they  were 
ifjiRwd  into  bundles,  each  of  which  wm  twisted 
[fTttnaij  ^ticdyoit,  Rranck,  ^(nu/.  i.  4lC),  and 
tin:  10  ooe  or  more  knots.  The  thnims  were  thus, 
bj  1  t€nr  simple  pn>c»»»,  transfomied  into  A  row  of 
u<*flk  The  linen  shirt-s  found  in  Kpyptian  tombs, 
sstBflines  show  this  ornament  a:non|;  their  lower 
eijf,  tid  il'.ustrat/',  in  a  very  intoresiin);  manner, 
ibe  (icscriptiaa  of  these  gnrmcnts  hy  Herodotus 
(llII).  Amoajr  the  (in.'ck.s  and  Romans  fringes 
*Wf  irldnm  worn  except  by  females  {Kpoaaarrhr 
X<Tw«,  Ilntnclc,  iL  523  ;  Jacobs,  &c  ad  loe.  ; 
P-x'ax.nL  64  ;  Saetoiu  Jul.  45).  Of  their  manner 
•I  dL«{!a\Tiij  them  the  best  idea  may  be  formed  by 
ihe  iiKpntioa  of  the  annexed  woodcut.  Liken  from 
a  null  bnmie,  representing  a  Ilonian  lady  who 
T-in  u  inner  and  an  outer  tunic,  the  latter  being 
t^g^  and  orcr  these  a  Lirgc  shawl  or  polUunu 
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Aasag  Wbttroos  nations  the  nmictus  was  often 
'W'  by  men  with  a  fringe,  as  is  seen  Tcry  con- 
^''■■•'y  in  the  group  of  t>annatians  at  p.  21.T 
the  bundles  of  thrums,  and  tying 


tbe  pnints  of  inters«'Ction,  a  kind  of  not- 
'•^  *»•  pndurpd,  .ind  we  are  informed  of  a 
^*!*  «f  itn%  description,  which  was,  moreover, 
'^■i^Us.  (Dif4.xviii.  26.)  The  ancients 
■■nhetmed  frinfjr*  separately,  and  »<!wcd 
*■       harden  of  the  ir  garmenU.    They  were 


likewise  made  of  gold  thread  and  other  rrwtlj 
materials.  Of  lhi4  kind  was  the  ornament,  con* 
sixtinff  of  a  hundred  golden  Uiuelii,  which  sur- 
rounded the  niylhir;U  shield  of  Jupiter,  the  ao/f 
dv<rcu'6*<Taa^  nnd  which  d'  jiended  fmm  ilie  >;irdie 
of  Juno.  (lloin.  JL  iL  44«,  v.  73!t,  xiv. 
xviL  503.) 

In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  wool  to  form 
itself  into  sejiarate  buiiillen  like  tiMrls  (.di»«Ta>Tj5i»', 
.\elian,  A.  xvL  II),  thn  jioet*  S|M';ik  of  the 
golden  rii-^-ce  as  consisting  of  them  ( I'iad.  J\t/li.  iv. 
411;  A|Hill.  Khitd.  iv.  1  H(i)  ;  and  Cicero,  di-cliiiin. 
ing  a;::iinst  the  efi'emiiiacy  of  Oabinius,  applies  thu 
same  exprrMioii  to  bii  curling  locks  of  hair  (in 
Pi'.  1 1  ).  [J.  Y.] 

F I  .N  IT 0 •  U I : S.     [ . \ ( i  K 1  .M  E N a Kfl.  1 

FI'NIUM  lti;(5U.MJO  RUM  ACTIO.  If  the 
boundaries  of  contii;uuus  rotates  were  accidentally 
confused,  each  of  the  pirties  inten-sted  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  boundaries  might  have  an 
action  acainst  the  other  for  that  puqxiAo.  This 
action  beloneed  to  the  chuui  of  duplicia  judicia. 
(Familiae  Krci.m:l'ndae  Actio.]  Jn  this  action 
each  p.trty  was  bound  to  account  for  the  fruit*  and 
prohts  which  he  had  received  fn>m  ony  port  of  the 
land  which  did  not  ticlonir  to  hitu,  and  also  to 
account  for  any  injury  which  it  had  su.<>tnined 
through  his  culpa.  K;ich  pirty  was  bUo  cntitli4 
to  cuuipensation  for  iinprovenicnts  made  in  the  por- 
tion of  land  which  did  not  belong  to  hini.  (  Dig.  1(1. 
tit  1.)  There  is  on  article  entitled  '  Ueber  die 
GrUn/j)cheidungskla;;e '  by  Rudorlf  in  the  Xcit- 
it/iriji  f  ir  CtsdiichlliJie  liechltxviitenich'itl.  Vol.  x, 
l.\ciER.)  [G.  L.J 

F1.>CA'LE.<.  [Gladi.vtokes.] 

FlsCl'S.  Thu  following  is  Savigny's  account 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  tenu:  — 

In  the  republican  period,  thi>  state  was  desig- 
nated by  the  term  Aernrium,  in  to  far  as  it  w;is 
viewed  with  re!i()ect  to  its  having  property,  which 
ullimately  resolved  it-elf  into  receipts  into,  and 
payments  made  out  of,  the  public  che.'l.  On  the 
e»i!>biishnu>nt  of  the  iinjKTial  power,  there  was  a 
division  of  the  provinces  between  the  senate,  a* 
the  representative  of  the  old  republic,  and  the 
Caesar;  and  there  was  con-sequentiy  a  division  of 
the  nio!>t  important  bninches  of  public  income  and 
exiH-ndilurc.  The  property  of  the  senate  retiined 
the  name  of  .Aerarium,  and  that  uf  the  Caesitr,  a.i 
such,  received  the  name  of  Fiscu^.  'I  ho  pri>ato 
projierty  of  the  Caewr  (rfi  j-nr  iUt  Princi/'i*,  rulio 
(Wt(trii)  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Fi.->cu«. 
The  word  Fiscus  signified  a  wicker-la>kct.  or  pan- 
nier, in  which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
keep  and  carry  about  lurue  siuns  of  money  (Cie, 
I'err.  L8  ;  I'iiaedr.  ii.  7)  ;  and  hence  Fi»- 
cus  csinie  to  sigiiii'y  any  per*  in's  measure  or  money 
chest.  The  importance  of  the  im|ieri;d  Fi»cus  soon 
led  to  the  practice  of  appropriating  the  name  to 
that  property  which  the  Caetar  clanned  as  Caesjir, 
and  the  word  Fiscm,  without  any  adjunct,  mis 
used  ui  this  senne  {re»  fin-i  rf/,  Juv.  .V»/.  iv.  54). 
Uliiinately  the  word  came  to  sisH'ly  gener.illy  the 
pro]H-rty  of  the  st;ite,  the  Ciesar  having  concen- 
trated in  him*c!f  all  the  sovereign  power,  and  thus 
the  word  Fiscus  tinally  had  the  s.ime  signification 
OS  ,\erarium  in  the  republican  period.  It  do<'s  not 
appear  at  what  time  the  Aerarium  was  mcriicd  in 
tlie  Fiscus,  though  the  distinction  of  name  ami  of 
thing  continued  at  lea.H  to  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
In  tlio  later  periods  the  words  Atnuiuin  and  Fi*- 
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ens  wen?  ofton  uicd  mdi<<(rii»iinritdy,  but  only  in 
the  lenae  of  the  impoml  chest,  fur  there  was  then 
M  Other  |Nib1k  chest.   80  long  as  tho  <Utlifirtinii 

between  the  aenu'iuni  and  the  fihcu^,  the 


Inw  relating  to  them  lerenilly  might  be  expresMd 
by  the-  teniii  jtis  popuU  and  jiu  fisci,  as  in  Fanlw 
(Sent.  R»)ept.  v.  1 2),  though  there  is  no  reason  for 
applying  the  distinctuni  to  the  time  when  Paulus 
wrote  ;  for»  as  alreiwly  observed,  it  had  then  long 
ceased. 

The  Flsciis  h:ul  a  1<  fM-monal  rxistrnco  ;  that 
is,  as  the  subjea  ot  certain  rights,  it  was  legally  a 
ftnaa,  hj  rirtM  of  the  now  fictioii  of  kw  which 
^Mve  a  personal  t-xistcnco  to  mrpomtions,  and  tho 
commimities  of  ciUes  and  viUag».  Bat  the  Fiscos 
difl^wd  in  many  re^MCti  frma  other  fwfWM  ezi•^ 
ing  by  fiction  of  la  v  ;  luid,  fts  an  in^tAncc,  it  was 
never  under  any  incapiscity  as  to  taking  an  bere- 
ditas,  which,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  cue  vidi 
eorptwations,  for  the  reason  given  by  Ulpian.  [Cul- 
I  Koit  M],  Th  <5e  reasons  would  also  apply  to  the 
IVipului,  as  w.  li  iis  to  a  Municipium,  and  yet  the 
ftopulus  is  never  iiIludtHl  to  as  being  onder  such 

"*-l:tv;  iiihI  in  fnct  i?  ould  not,  ct>ii«tistt"nt!y 
wiifi  being  thu  source  ul  ri^ht«,  be  uudcr  auy 
legal  disabilities. 

Variou'^  offu  crs,  ns  Proairatnn\<,  Adrocati  (Ad- 
VoCATUsJ,  Pntroni,  and  Pnu  ffcii  were  employed 
in  the  atomielnitiaa  of  the  Fiscns.  Nerm  ca»- 
hllshf'd  a  I*ni'  tor  Fiscalis  to  administer  the  law  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Fiscus.  The  patrimoniiun 
er  private  property  of  the  Oaenr  wee  adMuikterad 
by  Procuritori's  Caesiiris.  The  privih'ijrs  of  the 
Fiscus  were,  however,  extended  to  the  ^rate 
property  {ruuu)  of  the  Caaear,  aod  of  hia  wtfe  the 
Avgnittt.  (Diff.  49.  tit  14.  s.  6.) 

Property  was  acquired  by  the  Fisctis  in  various 
ways,  enimienited  in  the  Digest  (49.  tit.  14.  s.  1), 
many  of  which  may  he  arranged  under  the  head 
of  penalties  and  forfeitures.  Thus,  if  a  mnn  vv«s 
led  to  commit  suicide  ia  conaeqaencc  of  having 
done  eome  criminal  act  (Jb^filimmU  er  if  a  man 
rn  i  cMmtcrfeit  coin,  his  property  vtm  forfeited  to 
the  tiscus.  (Paultti,iS./7.  T.12.)  The  officen  of  the 
Fieeoa  genmlly  neeiTBd  lafcrnatioii  (mmeiaHtmm) 

of  such  ot^-c'irrrnces  from  private  individuals,  who 
were  rewarded  for  their  paint.  Treasure  (tAemaints) 
which  waa  Ibnnd  ia  certam  ptaeea  was  alao  subject 
to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Fiscus.  To  explain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Fiscus,  and  its  ad- 
ministrations, would  require  a  long  discussion.  (Dig. 
49.  tit  15.  (/,;  Jure  Pitd ;  Cod-  10.  tit.  1  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  )(>.  tit.  1  ;  PaiiliM.  Sent.  Rrrepi.  v.  12; 
^v'lgny^.Sjfttetndesheut.  Horn.  U.  voLii. ;  Frafftmu- 
lum  veteris  juris-comuiti  de  Jun  Fitei^  printed  in 
Ooeschen's  edition  of  Gaiiu  ;  Savigny,  Neuaiideckie 
Qudign  det  Horn,  JU  ZeiUchri/i,  vol.  iii.)  [O.  L.] 
FISTU'CA«  M  inatminent  nsed  for  ramming 
donn  pjivements  and  threshint?  floora,  and  the 
foondauons  of  building*  (Cato,  H.  It  IB,  28;  Plin. 
H.fT.  mn.  25.  a.  61 ;  Vitniv.  iiL  IL  a.  4.  |l,  z. 

s  I?  §  3)  ;  atld  also  for  driving  piles  (CiuiB. 
JJ.  li.  iv.  17).  When  used  for  tho  former  pmpoee, 
that  of  makti^  earth  mlid,  it  wm  do  4ovbt  a  nKie 
log  of  wood  (nhod  perhaps  with  iron),  with  handles 
to  lift  it  up  i  just  like  a  paviour's  rammer.  But 
in  the  case  cited  from  Caesar,  whore  it  was  used 
for  driving  the  pilos  of  his  bridge  over  the  RhilM^ 
it  is  almost  evident  that  it  must  have  been  a  mn- 
chine,  something  like  our  pile-driving  engine  (or 
DMkej),  bj  which  m.  hetfj  hig  ef  wind,  shod 
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'  with  iron,  was  liflt-d  np  to  a  ccn'iderable  tetfH 
and  then  let  tail  on  the  head  of  the  pile.   [P.  &J 
FPftTULA  (e«K4r%  »  watar-pipe.  Vntmnm 

(viii.  7.  «.  G.  §.  1,  ed.  Schn.)  dii.lir.;!T:ithej  ti?*e 
modes  of  conveying  water :  by  ohannein  ot  Km*»rj 
Ow  eoaoln  senHMis),  by  kodn  pipee 
plumffU)^  and  by  earthen  pipes  (te6ai2w  JSctilim) ; 
but  of  these  two  sorts  of  {npes  the  imArm  wear  tkt 
more  commonly  used.*  [AqcakooctimuJ  Thsy 
were  made  by  bending  up  «»i  plates  of  ted  ibto  a 
form  nnt  p«.-rfectly  cylindric^,  but  haTirnr  a  v.rt  * 
ridge  at  the  jujtclioa  of  the  edge*  of  tii*-  pblc,  ,3 
represented  in  the  fcUowing  engrmting,  taken  £rca 
antique  specimens.  (Frontin.  <U  At^^ic-i.  f».  71 
tig.  15, 16,ed.  Pelea. ;  Uirt,  Ltkrt  d,  irAam^  ^ 
xnil  fig.  t.) 
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In  the  maiiufactun;  of  these  pipes,  particulsr  at* 
tcntion  was  paid  to  tho  bore,  and  to  the  thiikr.tits. 
The  aci:uunts  of  Vilnivius,  Frontmus,  and  u::irr 
writeri,  are  not  in  perfect  oceerdanee  ;  but  it 
pears,  from  a  comparison  of  them,  that  two  d-ffcrtaj; 
sy&ti;ms  ot  measureuKUt  were  adopted,  nanely, 
either  by  the  width  of  the  plate  of  leod  (IcMS  « 
himnu)  before  it  was  bent  into  the  sh.i{>e  <if  a  pipe, 
or  by  the  internal  diameter  or  bore  (^oiaat)  of  t^ 
pipe  when  fomed.  The  fcrmcr  is  the  mMB 
adojited  by  Vitruviu?*  (/.  r.  §  4)  ;  accordin?  to  him 
the  leaden  plates  were  cut  of  a  lci^;tlinot  losthsa 
ten  feet,  and  ef  •  width  centauungaaenctnalcr 
of  digits  (sixteenths  of  a  foot),  which  nwnba  «»  ^ 
rourse  diiferent  for  different  sized  pipes  ;  and  tkea 
the  sizes  of  tho  pipes  \\  ere  named  from  the  niuibff 
of  digits  in  the  width  of  tho  pfartea,  as  in  the  fol* 
lowing  tiihle,  where  tho  numbers  on  thr  rijrht  hand 
indicate  the  number  of  poonds  which  Vitnirioasi* 
sigaa  to  eoeh  ten^leet  logth  of  pipe: — 

Centaooria, from  ft  pbOo  100  digito  wide:  1300  Iba 

Octrtijenaria  —  80  —  :  960  — 
Quinquagenaria —         60       —       •  SOO  — 

•  The  ctymolofjical  distinction  between 
and  Udm»  seems  to  be  that  the  fonner,  whicb  an* 
ginally  signified  a  flmk^  waa  •  mall  pipe,  ths  hMT 
a  large  one  ;  but,  m  usage,  at  least  so  far  as 
pipes  are  concerned,  it  seems  that  Jithda  is  8pplw<i 
to  a  K-aden  pipe,  tubms  and  tmlmlta  to  one  of  any 
other  material,  especially  ef  tenra-cotta,  as  in  tbc 
above  and  the  following  pasaajfes,  (Varm,  /?./?• 
i.     ;  Coliim.  i.     ;  Plin.     31.  sl  34,  xvi.  42.  a 

81,  znr.  12L  1. 46 ;  Frootawu,  see  bdow.) 
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96* — 
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• 

60  — 

it  a  erident,  at  a  mere  glance,  that 
tfce  :hickne»  of  the  plate*  waa  the  same  for  pipc«  of 
i:l  iiia,  tamdT,  «nch  that  each  strip  of  Ir  ad,  t'  ii 
iirtkngond  one  dtpt  wide,  weighed  twelve  pounds. 
Tfe  aeeont  of  VitruriiH  is  followed  by  Pliny 
(//■..v.  till  6.  S.  31 ')  nnd  Piilladius  (ix.  12  ;  QOmp. 
lif  Bi*s  of  Schneider  and  Gesner). 

FwBtisras,  who  rnten  into  the  sobject  raneh  more 
a>,r  jtriy,  ohyycis  to  the  STBtem  of  Vitrnviiis  m  too 
kMbuk,  on  Bccoiut  of  the  Tariatlon  which  is 
BidcB  t]i»  dHpe  of  the  {npe  in  bending  np  the 
r-i'^of  kad  ;  au  l  }\r-  tMnka  it  more  prokiMe  tluvt 
tie  ttaea  were  derived  from  the  length  of  the  in- 
taodteetoi,  Kckoned  in  gaeidramiet  (tbo  unit 
^'1?  ibc  digit),  that  i«,  in  quarters  of  a  digit ; 
fc.  '■hax  the  ^njum'a  had  a  diame  ter  of  fire  fourths 
rfl4a^t,of  \\  digit,  and  ao  on,  up  la  ihu  Viccnaria^ 
uf-flve  wbicli  the  notation  «M altered,  and  the  names 
*(Tf  no  longer  tik.-n  from  the  nr.niber  of  Uvcar 
f  itifVr*  (,/  a  di^  in  the  dium^Uer  of  the  pip*f»  but 
ir>«a  the  D(unb«  «f  agwfw  quartern  of  a  digit  in  its 
fM,  ar  d  iVs  svstcm  prevailed  up  to  tlic  CeiUum- 
r/n,x,  wh;eh  wa«  the  largest  nxe  in  uae,  m  the 
nw  tlie  nnaiest :  tlie  latter  fi  adopt' d 

h  FfonUnn*  as  the  stindanl  mca-^iire  (m<x/u///.»)  of 
^wWeij^nu    (For  further  details  »ee  Fron- 
^  A  A<imui.  20—63,  pp.  70— 1 12,  wMi  the 
AXa  of  Polfnoa.)    Another  mode  of  explaining 
t..i  itom«jclature  waj  l.y  the  story  that  when 
Ai(rppa  aodertook  the  oversight  of  the  aquaeducitf, 
t^aiag  the  modalms  inconvenioitlj  nsaU,  he  en- 
•^^^  ilto;Srf  iinus  iis  dia!Tif>{cr,  and  hcnco  the 
fj-tm  of  the  jUnii  fimmiha.  ^^Frontin.  25,  pp.  80, 
'  I.)  Of  these  accounU  that  of  VitniTina  app^ 
*^  <xa  tbc  most  simple  and  the  roost  corrt  ct :  in- 
i-ri  It  would  seem  that  the  plan  of  measurement 
prohsMy  tbo  InTcntion  of  VitroTim  him- 
"  '■   (Frontin.  L  c.)    nespictin?  the  OMt  of  pjpei 
«  t^aqtieditts,  see  Aqu.\  K.rx  cTUS. 
^  Of  tasetnhen  (ttm-ootta)  pipes  we  knoir  Tcry 
'''•-t  Plinj  toj-s  that  they  are  belt  when  their 
il>cUcsi  i» two  dibits  n\  iiKh\  and  that  each 
ppeihiald  have  its  end  inserted  in  the  next,  and 
joists  shoold  be  t  em.  lUed  ;  hot  that  lea.K  ji 
ihottld  be  used  where  tho  water  rises.  The 
pipjj  ^.p^  ihuu^ht  OMjre  wholesome  tkiu 
,  •  (Plin.  //.  ,V.  xxxi.  C.  I.  SI  j  Vitruv. 

^^il^;  Pallad.  ix.  1 1.)    Water  pipes  wrre  aUo 
"*»  of  leather  (Plin.  H.N.  r.  31.  s.  34  ;  Viiruv. 
I «) ;  «ad  of  wood  (PaUad.  L  c),  especially  of 

'*^/iA'.*»l42.  •.  81.)  [P.S.] 

FLABELLUM,  dm.  PLABELLULUM, 
ti'«<r,  hi'^ip,  dim,  PtwUioy),  a  fiin.  The  ex- 
«^of  the  fan,"  so  wittily  descrihed  by  Addison 
^^f^^  lt>2),  was  wholly  uukrioik'n  to  the 
■XMIfc  Neither  wan  thair  turn  eo  oomtrncl^ 

*PlinT  aurj  I'alladius,  and  even  tho  ancient 
■«rfVitnintta,gtve  here  C,  which,  however,  is 
™"ly  sn  error  of  atianscribcr  who  did  not  perceive 
^  of  the  pmpoctiMi,  hat  who  had  a  fmey  for 
*  «wnid  BUBibcr, 
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that  thoj  m^ht  he  foried,  tinfiiried,  and  flnttend, 

t'orwere  they  evi  ii  carried  by  the  ladies  themselves. 
They  were,  it  is  true,  of  elegant  fonns,  of  delicate 
oolonrs  ( prastito  jiMla,  Mart.  iiL  40),  and  eooM- 
times  of  costly  and  splendid  materials,  such  ae  ]»e»> 
cock's  feathers  (Proper!  ii.  15)  ;  but  they  were 
stiiF  and  of  a  fixed  shape,  and  were  held  by  fcnmle 
slaves  (JUtUUi/enu^  Philemon,  as  translated  1^ 
PhiuU  Triu.  ii,  1.  2*2),  by  beautiful  boys  (Strato, 
£piif.  22),  or  by  eunuchs  (Eurip.  OrtsL  i4U8 — 
l4l  'J  ;  Menander,  p.  175,  ed.  Meineke ;  and  as 
translated  by  Terence,  £hh.  iiL  5.  45 — 54),  x\ho«o 
duty  it  was  to  wave  them  so  as  to  produce  a  cool« 
ing  breei&  (Branek,  AnaL  iL  93.)  A  gentiemaii 
might,  nevertheless,  take  the  fan  into  bis  own 
hand  and  tue  it  in  Canning  a  lady  as  a  compliment. 
(Ovid,  yfre  ^01.  L  161,  Amor.  m.9.  38.)  The 
woodcut  at  p.  257  shows  a  fen)alo  bestowiiitf  this 
attendance  upon  her  mistress.  The  fan  which  she 
holds  it  appuentlj  made  of  s^arato  feathers  joined 
at  the  baie,  and  alaa  vnited  both  hj  a  thread  pass- 
ing along  the  tips  and  by  nnotber  stronjyer  thread 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  each  feather. 
Another  use  of  the  fan  was  to  drive  away  tl  .  i 
from  living  persons,  nnd  from  articles  of  food 
which  wtie  either  placed  upon  the  table  or  offered 
in  sacrifice.  When  intended  for  a  fly-flapper  it 
was  less  i^tiff,  and  was  called  mttscarium  (Mart.  xiv. 
67;,  and  fivioc6€Tj  (Menander,  p.  175;  Aelian, 
M  il.zr.  14  ;  BraiKk,  Anal.  iL  S88,  tit  93).  In 
short,  the  manner  of  using  fans  was  precisely  that 
which  is  still  practised  in  China,  Indin,  and  other 
parte  of  the  Eeet ;  and  Enripidee  (/.  r.)  !<ays  that 
the  Greeks  derived  their  kiiowledge.of  them  from 
**  barbarous "  coimtries.  The  emperor  Augustus 
had  a  slave  to  Ian  him  during  his  sleep  (Suctoo. 
Aug.  82)  $  for  tha  ttM  of  fuo»  was  ool  confined  to 
females. 

Besides  separate  feathers  the  ancient  fan  was 
sometimes  made  of  linen,  extended  upon  a  light 
frame.  (Strato,  /.  c.)  From  the  above-cited  pns- 
sage  of  Euripides  .ind  the  ancient  2:k*holia  upon  it, 
compared  with  representationt  of  the  flabellum  in 
ancient  paintings,  it  also  rtppears  to  hnvc  been 
made  by  placing  the  two  wings  of  a  bird  back  to 
hack,  Autniii^  than  tof{«ther  m  tbti  poiition,  and 

nttaehint;  a  handle  at  the  base.  (SOQ  aUo  Bnmck, 
Anal.  ii.  250,  IlTtpiVay  ^iiriSo.) 

A  more  homely  application  d(  the  fen  was  its  nse 
in  cookery  [Focus].  In  a  p.iinting  which  repre- 
9ent.s  a  sacrifice  to  Tsis  ( .Int.  </'  FmJann^  ji.  fiO>.  % 
priest  is  seen  fmining  the  fire  upon  the  altar  with 
a  triangiilar  flabeUom,  each  at  is  still  used  in  Italy. 
This  practice  pnre  onzm  nrnnn;?  classical  writers  to 
expressions  corresponding  to  ours,  nuiuiiitg  to  fan 
the  flame  of  hope  (Alciph.  iii.  47),  of  love  {tniti(«iv, 
Bninck,  ii.  30G>,  or  of  sedition  (Aristoph.  Han. 
360  ;  Cic.  pro  FUux.  23).  IJ.  Y.J 

FLAGRUM,  4im,  FLAOELLUM  (jHArriO, 
a  whip,  n  scnurije,  tA  the  handle  of  which  was 
fixed  a  lash  made  of  cords  (juHibus^  Hot.  Efx)d. 
iv.  3  ;  John,  ii.  15),  or  thongs  of  leaAher  (/on>, 
Hor.  Epist.  L  16.  47  ;  ffKvrha,  Amu:,  p.  .'557,  cd. 
Fischer),  especially  thongs  made  from  the  ox's 
hide  (bubulis  ejniviis^  Plaut.  Mo»i.  ir.  1.  26).  Tho 
JUufeilum  properly  so  called  was  a  dreadful  instni- 
nient,  and  is  thus  put  in  opposition  to  the  stntti'ca, 
which  was  a  simple  whip.  (Hor.  Sal.  i.  3.  119.) 
Cicero  in  like  manner  contrasts  the  severe  JlageUa 
with  the  rinnf  ( pro  ff<if>ir.  4).  Tbc  flngelhim 
was  chieHy  used  in  the  punishment  of  slaves.  It 
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was  1(notU>d  with  bones  or  hoary  indented  circlet 
of  bn>n7p  or  terminated  by  hooks,  in  which  case  it 
wa«  apUy  diiioujijialed  a  scorjiion.  The  cut  below 
n|miciit«  a  Kcoiu^c  t'lken  from  a  ba»-relit-f  of  th<' 
Btatiie  of  CylK'lo  in  ihc  Mu«eiim  of  the  Capitol  at 
Koine,  and  fully  justifies  the  epithet  of  iioracc 
(L  kyrr&ile  fUtgeUttm,  The  inflictkm  of  puntsh- 
ment  with  it  upon  the  naked  bark  of  the  Fnff.-rer 
(Jut.  tL  382)  wm  Moietiiiiee  iktal  (Hor.  SaL  i. 
Sl  41),  ad  WM  carried  into  atecntioii  \ff  a  claw 
of  pers  'ns.  themselves  elave%  who  were  ca!l>"d 
lorarii,  A  slave  who  had  been  tioggcd  was  called 
Jlagirio  (fuurrtylas^  Philemon,  p.  415.  ed.  Mein.  ; 
Aristoph.    /tun,  Idjuit.  12*2.5,   Lys.  1242  ; 

wuutigia^  Plautos,  pamm  ;  Ter.  Addph.  t.  2.  6), 
which  of  course  became  a  tens  of  mockery  and 
eootemi  t.  During  the  Saturnalia  the  eeourgc  was 
deposited  under  the  seal  of  the  master.  We  like- 
wise find  that  some  gladiators  fought  with  the 
flagella  (T<  null.  .4/x>/.  21),  as  in  the  coin  here 
intri'dud^l.  Tli^  tlageUum  heia  haa  two  lashes. 
(See  also  cut,  p.  1 0 1 .)  [J.  Y.J 


FLAMEN,  the  name  for  any  Roman  picst 
who  was  devoted  to  th«  aenriea  «  one  parlMiilar 

god  (DlVISQl'B  ALUS  AI  II  SACRRDOTE«<,  OAfVtin's 
I'ONTI KICKS,  SINOULIH  FLAMINES  8UNTO,  t'ic  Lh 

I^p.  iL  ii),  and  who  reoetTed  n  distinguishing 
epithet  from  the  dtity  to  whom  he  ministen^d. 
(Uorum^  sc.  flamiimiii,  $ingtUi  coffttomina  kabaU 
9b  00  4m  OMOt'  murafiieumt,  Vam^  D$  Lh^.  LaL 
V.  ni.)  The  most  disrnified  were  th  >se  attnrlied 
to  Diiovis,  Mara,  and  Quiriiius,  the  Fiame»  IhaiiSf 
Plamm  MairiUUt^  and  Fhmm  QKMmK$.  The 
two  first  arc  said  by  Plutarch  (Xum.  c.  7)  to  have 
been  established  by  Komului ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber of  anthoritieB  agree  fai  referring  the  institution 
of  the  whole  three,  in  comnntii  with  all  other 
matten  connected  with  slate  religion,  to  Numa. 
(Lir.  i.  20 ;  Dionys.  ii.  64.  &c.)  I'he  number  was 
eventually  increased  to  fifteen  (Festa.  «,  Mammae 
ditpiationia) ;  the  three  original  ilamens  were  id  ways 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  and  styled 
Majom  (Gaius,  i.  112);  the  n  st  from  the  plebeians, 
with  the  epithet  Minortt  (Fc<t.  Afnjnrejs  FUiminesX 
Two  rude  lines  of  Ennius  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Uit.  vii. 
44)  preeerre  the  mimes  of  aix  of  then,  i^tpointed, 
tays  the  poet,  by  Ninn.i,— 

VoUurnaicm^  I\ihit<i  i''  Ui.  Fun'nalem, 
HoraUmqit^  Fuiacixm  et  J'omo$uUem  fecit 
Hieidtm  

to  which  we  may  add  the  ffamm  VUeamOu 
(Yarn,  De  Lin,,.  JmI.  v.  JU),  and  the  Flnmea 
CarmmtaliM  (Cic  Una,  U).  We  find  in  books  of 
antiqnities  mentioii  made  of  the  FifMofis,  Ltmrm- 
Mu^  LmkteMs  and  iMoMairit^  whkh  voold 


FLAMEN. 

picte  the  list ;  bat  there  is  nothing  to  prore  tbt 
these  four  wen  Bonaa  and  net  mer^  fntadd 

priests. 

1 1  is  generally  stated,  ufion  the  aadHri^  rf 
Aiilus  Gellius  (xv.  27),  that  the  flameos  Tfrr 
elecu  d  at  the  Comilia  Curiata,  and  this  vat  dwibt- 
less  the  case  in  the  eulier  tnaei ;  bat  itpna  a- 
aniining  the  passage  in  question,  it  will  be  i>*«-r, 
that  the  grammarian  speaks  of  that  iadac- 
tton  into  emoe  only,  and  therefiire  we  wkj  «» 
elude  that  subeequently  to  the  pa»sinc  of  :h<- Za» 
Domitia  they  were  chosen  in  the  Comitia  Tnbot^ 
especially  since  ao  many  of  them  were  pkMaa 
After  bein;;  nominated  by  the  people,  lhi:\  »  « 
received  (cupti)  and  installed  (axwyaratiartirj  kj 
the  PontifSuc  Mazimus  (Lir.  xrnL  8,  xm.  SI; 
Val.  Max.  tLS.  §  3),  to  who«e  authority  thej  ven 
at  all  times  subjecu  (Lir.  £^iiL  xiz^  znriL  Sl ; 
Val.  Max.  L  1.  §  2.) 

The  office  waa  imdetstood  to  last  for  life ;  bit  s 
flamcn  mitrht  be  compelled  to  resign  (^iamim 
affire)  for  a  breach  of  duty,  or  even  on  accoimt  rf 
the  ocCTirrence  of  an  ill-omened  accident  wbik  dii- 
charging  his  function*.    (Val.  Max.  L  1.  §  4.'! 

Their  cbaiacteristic  dress  was  the  apex  [Ariij, 
the  lama  [Labna],  and  •  laurel  wreatk 
name,  accordina;  to  Varro  and  Fcstiis,  was  derv  i 
from  the  band  of  white  wool  (JUmtn^  fiamat^jh- 
nun)  which  was  wrapped  round  the  apes,  ad 
which  they  wore,  without  the  apjcx,  when  the  h'St 
was  opprcssife.  (Serr.  Virg.  Aem.  riii.  664.)  liii 
etymology  is  more  reaaonaUe  than  die  liandhw- 
tion  of  pHeamuie$  (from  pileus)  into Jlamina.  (Plu- 
tarch, A  urn.  7.)    The  most  distinguished  of  sU  tkr 
flamens  w:ut  the  Dialis ;  the  lowest  in  laakdtt 
Pumofiitlis.    (Fettus,  $.  9.  Mammae  di^Kotitrnk) 
The  fonner  enioyed  many  peculiar  Ixmoan 
^^"lH•n  a  vacaucv  occura-d,  three  persons  of  pa'jv 
cian  d>  i«c(>nt,  whoee  porenta  had  been  munti  ^c- 
(  urdinir  to  the  ceremonies  of  con/arreutio  [MsR- 
RiAUsJ,  were  nominated  by  the  Comitia,  «*  <>f 
whom  was  selected  (oi^ptatX  And  consecrated  (»• 
auiiunrhti'tr)  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  (Tscit. 
^nw.  iv.  16  ;  Liv.  xxrii.  8.)    From  thattim^  i^- 
ward  he  waa  enuaieipated  from  the  eontrtJ  cf  Vj 
father,  and  Wcanu' sui^iris.  (Oaiu?.  i.  l30;Uif>ian» 
Frag,x,$i  Tac  Jaa.  ir.  16.)    ile  alooe  of 
prieati  wore  the  albopdtenu  f  Am]  (Vam. 
Cell.  x.  15);  he  had  a  right  to  a  I  trior 
Q.  R.  p.  119,  cd.  Reiske),  to  the  UMpraduia, 
the  $dia  curuli*,  and  to  a  seat  in  the  teettt  iB 
Tirtoc  of  his  office.   This  last  privilege,  afWr  baviti? 
been  suffered  tn  fall  into  disuse  for  a  loi^piTj*t 
was  asserted  by  C.  Valerius  Fl.tecus 
and  the  chum  allowed,  more,  however,  isri 
in  deference  to  his  high  personal 
from  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  i^moi, 
(Liv.  xxvii.  8;  compare  i.  20.)  ThelUaStv^ 
las  alone  wn*  entitled  to  recluie  above  biffl  * 
banquet :  if  one  in  bonds  took  refuge  in  his  bceff* 
the  cfadnt  were  Imnediatdy  itnidc  off  and  cod- 
veyed  through  the  tmphtrium   to  the  rooC  ^ 
thence  cast  down  into  the  street  (AuL  GeU.  z.  1^)' 
if  a  criminal  on  Ida  way  to  pamshnwat  wt  kia, 
and  fell  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he  was  respited  fw 
that  day  (AuL  OeU.  x.  15  ;  Pint  (^R-f- : 
usages  which  lemind  «•  of  the  right  ef  waciwty 
attached  to  the  pentoa  and  dwelragi  of  Ati^v 
cardinals. 

To  counterbalance  these  high  bonoon,  the  Ditu 
waa  rabjeeted  lo  »  Dmltita&  of  mtiktiflai  iw 
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^mitiBas,  a  long  rofctlo.rm'  of  which  has  heen  cbm- 

fUed  bj  Aiilus  0(4I)iu  (x.  15)  Irani  the  work*  of 
airiiu  Pktor  and  Masurius  Snbtnus,  while  Pin- 

lir.'i.  i:i  hi'.«  Roman  Questions,  cndenvoun  to 
«ipiuii  (iieii  u^port.    Auiuiig  these  were  the  fol- 


It  ira»nnU-w-ful  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  city  for 
«  m^lt  night  v.LiT.  t.  52)  ;  a  regulatioa  which 
iMM  Id  krnn  htm  owdified  by  AugaitM»  ia  m 
tf  that  an  abaenc^  of  two  nighte  was  {KTniittcd 
(Tadt.  Amu.  iii  08.  71)  ;  and  he  was  forbidden  to 
rfMpMt  of  Ini  own  \ttA  €mp  thrae  mglita  cobmcU' 
L  ly.  Thiis,  it  was  inipossiljlc  for  him  to  tinder^ 
(Jic  the  goveczuaent  of  a  pcoTince.  He  might  not 
Bant  ipoa  iMneliack,  nor  even  toach  a  horse,  nor 
K>]c  Qpon  an  army  manhalled  without  the  pomoe* 
niuii,asd  hence  waa  Koldom  elwrted  to  the  consu!- 
tk^  lodt^-cd,  it  would  seem  that  originally  he  was 
sittfrckcr  precluded  trom  seeking  or  accepting  any 
r.it  masristiaey  (Pint.  Q.JL  p.  169)  ;  but  thislaat 
j^r-jhibiti'  n  vrm  ».t  »ti»,inly  not  enforced  in  later 
TJLe%,  The  object  of  the  abore  rules  wa»  aani- 
fr'i'y  to  irutK.-  him  litertlly  Jori  adtiduum  tacer- 
444m ;  to  compel  constant  attention  to  the  duties  of 
Ae  friesUuwa  $  to  l«av«  Uni  in  a  gnat  ncatnre 
-riH-ct  .'inv  t.Mr.pUiii')!)  to  neglect  them.  The 
Ui^ia  of  tlu;  superstitions  which  we  shall  next 
onMiite  b  not  m  dear,  but  tbeaviaas  will  ftnd 
aUolanceDf  »peculatiou  in  Plutarch  (Q.  R.  pp.  1 14, 
U«,  Fcstns  («.  9.  Edem  and  iblmo), 

•id  Plkf  {H.  N.  xTulSO,  xxtitL  40).    He  was 
10:  allowed  to  swear  an  oath  (Liv.  xxxi,  50),  nor 
^  wf ar  a  ring  **  nisi  perrin  ft  cauo^"''  that  i&,  as 
tWv  (ixpkin  it,  onlcM  pUui  and  without  stones 
(Ktrrhmaun,  Dc   AmumU*^  p.  14);   nor  to  Strip 
iuBielfriaki  li  in  the  open  air,  nor  to  go  out  without 
^ii  pn>[iff  head  dri;a&,  uor  to  iiare  a  knot  in  any 
pn  of  bu  Attire,  nor  to  walk  along  a  path  over^ 
aoapied  by  \'.v.v^.    He  might  not  tonrh  flmir,  nor 
•eaTea,  nur  leavened  bread,  nor  a  dead  body  :  he 
nghl  MK  «Bter  a  hmtimm  f  PoNva],  but  was  not 
p:vpai<.d  frum  attending  a  fanorril.    lit-  was  fur- 
l'^4dea  either  to  touch  or  to  name  a  dog,  a  she- 
i^,  bcansi  or  law  fledb   None  Imt  a  free 
njit:ht  cut  bis  hair  ;  tht;  clipjiings  of  which, 
toRriikf  with  the  pwiiigs  of  his  uaiia,  were  buried 
^*Miith  a  /aim  arvor.    No  one  might  sleep  in  his 
^  the  legs  of  which  were  sm^ued  with  fine 
;  and  it  was  unlawful  to  place  a  Irax  con- 
^^ng  sacrificial  cakes  in  contact  with  the  bed- 
shad. 

fhminiea  was  the  name  gif-en  to  the  wife  of  the 
^liii,  lie  wa»  required  to  wed  a  virgm  accord- 
iB^lsthe  oemnoniei  of  coajbmatio^  which  regu- 
Iv.ion  also  nnpllf.l  to  tlie  two  other  fiaiiiiiies 
naj'^e*  (Serr.  ad  Vny.  Aeu.  iv.  iU4,  »J74  ; 
^|Mn»L  112)  ;  and  he  could  not  marry  a  wcond 
t»ttK'.  HetJCP,  »';iice  her  ns'si-^tancc  was  esx-'utud 
>:i  tile  perfonna^icc  of  certain  ordinances,  a  divorce 
iwt  |ietnuticd«  and  if  she  died  the  dialis  waa 
oWi'fd  to  rrtign.  The  restrictions  impoiied  upon 
fiaoinica  were  simiUr  to  those  bj  which  her 
bibaad  w«  felteied.  (A0I.  OeU.  x.  ]«.)  Her 

c  iri^iitcd  nf  a  (lvr<I  fohi;  [wiirnui)  optri'tiir)  ; 

iuur  was  plaited  up  with  a  purple  band  in  a 
Muod  fenn  (Ma/iw)  ;  and  she  wore  a  amalt 
•^iwre  cloak  with  a  border  (nm),  to  which  was 
*Uaefaed  a  slip  cat  from  a  /eiix  arfjor.  (FesL 
aa  IWH&tsi,  Riea;  Varro,  IM  Lmg.  IM.  vii.  44.) 
It  ii  difficult  to  determine  what  the  n'm  really 
whether  a  ahoct  doak,  aa  appean  moat  pro* 
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bah!c,  or  n  napkin  thrown  over  the  heath  PIio 
wa&  prohibited  from  mounting  a  staircase  consist- 
ing of  mofe  than  three  steps  (the  text  of  Anlna 
Oelliua  is  uncertain,  but  the  olject  must  have  bLcn 
to  prevent  her  ancles  from  being  seen) ;  and  when 
she  went  to  the  0190*'  [Aaou]  she  neither  eombed 
nor  arranged  her  hair.  On  each  of  the  iiuiidin.-.e 
a  ram  was  sacrihced  to  Jupiter  in  the  regia  by  tho 
ffauninioa.  (Maersh.  L  16.) 

After  the  death  of  the  flanien  Merula,  who  was 
chosen  consul  suifectus  00  the  expulsion  of  Cinna 
(VelL  PM.  il  20 ;  VaL  Max.ix.  12.  §  h\  and  who, 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  Marian  fiiction,  shed  hia 
own  blood  in  the  aanctoary  (b.  a  87),  cnlHnf;r 
down  cnrKS  on  hia  enenuea  with  his  dving  bntuli 
(Veil.  Pat.  iL  210»  the  priesthood  remained  vaomt 
tintil  the  consecmtion  of  St-rvius  Mnlnginrnsis 
(B.  c  11)  by  Augustus,  tiiLU  ?ouljfex  Maxumis. 
Julius  Caesar  had  la^ed  been  nominated  in  his 
17th  year,  but  was  never  installed  ;  and  tlnrini;  tho 
whole  of  the  above  period  the  duties  of  the  uttice 
were  discharged  by  the  Pontifex  Maxmina.  (Soet. 
J%d.  c.  1,  compared  wiih  Vrll.  Pat  ii.  43,  and  tho 
Conunentatuts.  See  also  Suet  Odav.  31  ;  l>ion 
Giaa.  litr.  36  ;  Tadt  Am^.  iiL  58.  The  kst  quoted 
historian,  if  tiu-  text  W- correct,  stataa  the  inteintp> 
tiou  lasted  for  72  years  only.) 

The  municipal  towns  dao  had  thehr  flamena. 
Thus  the  celebrated  affray  between  Alilo  and 
Clodius  took  place  while  the  former  was  on  his  way 
to  Laanviam,  of  which  he  was  then  dictator,  to 
declare  the  election  of  a  flamcn  (cu/  Jlamimtm  prO' 
dertdum).  After  the  deitication  of  the  emperors, 
flamcns  were  appointed  to  superintend  their  wor- 
ship in  Rome  and  in  all  the  provinces  ;  and  we  find 
coiistaialy  in  inv-riptions  such  titles  as  FlaMEN 
AutiL.sTALis ;  Flambn  TifiBRU  Cak^iarih  ;  Fla- 
MXN  D.  JuLii,  dec,  and  aometimca  Flamsn  Df« 
voRr'M  Omnii'm  (sc.  imperatorum). 

i'iaauniOf  according  to  Festus  and  AulusGd- 
h'oa  (x.  15),  waa  the  house  ef  the  Fhunen  Dialia, 
from  which  it  wa^  unhiwHiI  to  ouiy  ontfixe  cxcepi 
tor  sacred  purposes. 

Fktmimia^  according  to  Festus,  waa  alao  a  mono 
^ivea  to  a  little  ]irie».tes3  (sooenrfoAnAs),  who  assisted 
the/oiRuttca  in  her  duUei,  |.  W.  R.] 

FLA'MMEUM.  [MAntncomvM.J 

FLKXU  MINES.  [Eql-ites.] 

FLOKA'LIA,  or  Florales  Ludi,  a  festival 
which  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  l-lora 
or  Chloria*  It  was  ^ilemni/cd  during  five  days, 
hepririnin;?  on  the  2!!th  of  April  and  ending  on  tho 
2d  of  May.  (Uvid,  Fast.  v.  iJii  ;  V\m,  H.  N, 
xviii.  69.)  It  was  aaid  to  have  been  instttoted  at 
Rome  in  238  &  c,  at  tho  command  of  an  oracle 
in  the  Sibylline  books,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  goddess  the  pniteelien  of  the  blea* 
soras  (11/  omnia  Um  de^retoermf,  Plin.  /.  r.  ;  com- 
utre  VelL  PaU  L  14  ;  Varro,  JM  He  Hutt,  u  1). 
Some  time  afUr  ita  hittitntion  at  Rome  ita 
celebration  was  discnntlnui'd  ;  but  in  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  Postumius  Albinus  and  M.  Popilius 
Laenaa  <17S  &  c),  it  waa  restored,  at  the  com* 
niand  of  tlie  senate,  !>y  the  aedilo  C.  Servilioa 
(Eckhel,  D«  Nam,  VeU  p.  308  ;  compare  Ovid, 
FeuL  T.  989,  &e.X  aa  the  Uoasomfl  in  that  year 
had  severely  suffered  from  winds,  hail,  and  rain. 
The  celebration  was,  as  usual,  conducted  by  the 
aediles  (Cic.  ijt  Terr.  t.  1 4  ;  Valer.  Max.  ii.  lo'.  §  « ; 
Eckhd)  L  c),  and  was  carried  on  with  excessive 
mcnimont,  drinkim^  and  hMdviona  gamea.  (Mart. 
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i  3;  Seoeck  JS^piM,  96.)  From  Valmus  Maximat 
W9  Imiu  tluit  thwtncal  and  nuoue  reprnentationa 
ietnatd  a  prindjial  part  of  the  >-anoiu  amu»ement«, 

and  that  it  was  ctistnmnn'  fur  the  asvinblt^d  people 
ou  this  occ;i<iU)ii  to  (k'uuuitl  the  female  acton  to 
appear  naked  on  the  stage,  and  ta  aransc  tho 
muUitiidi-  wit)>  thrir  imltvfnt  pf'»tiirps  and  dances, 
'i'bia  iiKiccency  it  pruWbly  the  only  ground  on 
whieli  tka  abturd  ttorr  of  iu  orif^n,  related  by 
I<actantins  (fv<HtuI.  i.  *20\  i»  fmir.di  d.  Similar 
feativals,  chiefly  in  apriog  and  autumn,  are  in 
aoQtlMRi  eoantrm  mnma  nr  rejoidnf,  and,  as  it 
Wi  n-,  called  f  >rth  by  the  fioa^nn  of  tlie  year  itjolf, 
witboat  any  dittinct  coonoctioa  with  any  particu- 
lar diTinity  ;  they  ara  ta  Hm  day  very  popular  in 
Italy  (VoM.  ad  Tiry.  iftorg.  ii.  30 and  in  ancient 
timci  we  find  them  celehmted  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  Italy.  (See  ANTHKiPHo- 
IkiA,  and  Jutin.  xliii.  4.)  Tha  Fkralia  were 
originally  fcftirals  of  the  conntry  people,  which 
wer«  alurwurd^,  in  luiy  as  in  Greece,  introduced 
into  the  towns,  where  they  natually  assumed  a 
more  disvilnte  and  liccntinijs  character,  while  the 
CQUstry  people  continued  to  cdebrate  ikon  in  their 
old  and  marry  but  innaeant  nuuuMr.  And  it  is 
liJi^'hly  pfolialtle  that  such  festivals  did  not  h*vonie 
councctcd  with  the  wonbip  of  any  partictilar  deity 
nntU  a  «OMpaiatiT«lT  lata  period.  (Battmann, 
Muth-^^'xi.  ii.  I'-  .'il.)  This  woii'd  account  for  the 
late  introductioa  of  tlie  Floralia  at  Hianei  as  well 
aa  Ibr  tha  maimar  in  whi^  «a  find  Aam  e^bmted 
there.  (See  ^^BxikAn^D§PfQMLdUmNmmirm. 
iL  p.  145,  ..'vr.)  fLS.l 

FUCA'LE,  a  corering  for  thr?  cars  and  neck, 
nuida  af  wool  and  worn  by  infirm  and  delicate 
person*.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  255  ;  Senec.  Qm.  Nut. 
iv.  13;  Quinttl.  xi.  3.  144  ;  MorU  L  121,  xir. 
142.)  [J.  Y.] 

FOCr'?.  <Um.  FO'CULT'S  {Md-.  i<Txdpa, 
^<rxap^r,  </i»t.  iax^'^^X  »  fire-place  ;  a  hearth  ;  a 
braaier.  Tba  fire-place,  eoniidefed  as  the  highest 
inemVicr  of  an  altar,  is  de-'crihrd  ntider  Ara.  y.  1  ir,. 
Used  by  itself,  it  poMcssed  the  same  sacred  cba- 
laetar,  being,  among  the  Roraaiu,  dedieated  to  the 
Lares  of  each  familv.  (Plaut.  AvL  ii.  8. 16  ;  Calo, 
JM  Jit  Ituft.  15  ;  0\-id, Fatt.  ii.  589,  fJll,  iii.  J2f5; 
Jot.  xii,  05 — 95.)  It  was,  nevertheless,  made  sub- 
servient to  all  tho  requirements  of  ordinary  life. 
(Hor.  hJpod.  ii.  -i:^,  Epi^i.  i.  5.  7  ;  Ovid,  Met.  Tiii. 
673  ;  St'n.  De  Com.  ad  Alb.  1.)  It  was  sometimes 
eanstructed  of  stone  or  brick,  in  which  ene  it  waa 
el»»vnted  only  a  few  inches  riliove  the  prnnnd,  and 
remained  on  the  same  spot ;  but  it  was  also  fie- 
qaentlf  made  of  bnmte,  and  it  was  than  Tariontlj 
nmanientcd,  and  was  rnrried  continually  from  place 
tu  place.  This  movable- hearth,  or  brazier,  was 
proper! y  called  foefJttu  and  'ffxdpo.  One  it  shown 
at  p.  lyo.  Another,  found  at  Caere  in  Etniria, 
and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  repce< 
ianted  in  the  annexed  woodcut 


In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  Tcnexation 
with  which  the  domcatk  fire-pUce  «a»  rafarded, 
we  find  that  the  ancffcise  of  liiis|Mflilj  w 

at  the  same  time  an  act  of  roIi/i'His  worvbi^ 
SupplianL»,  etraugcra,  all  who  »oni:bl  fc-r  merry 
and  favour,  had  recourse  to  the  dutnevtic  hearth  as 
to  an  uluir.     (Horn.  Oi/.  viL  15;i— Apr-IL 
lihod.  iv.  693.)    The  phrase    pro  arts  et  fed*" 
was  used  to  express  attaduaent  to  all  that  «at 
mout  dear  and  venersble.    (Cic     X-jt  I>m:  i-.l 
40  ;  Dor.  iiu  13.)   Among  the  Komoaa  the  (soa 
was  plaead  in  the  Aimmai,  which,  is  priMiiJx 
tinieH,  WHS  th<  ir  l>itchen  and  dinin;;  nMiin,  (^"ux 
Aen,  L  72G  ;  Servius,  ad  /or.)    There  it  remaned, 
aa  w«  see  in  mnnenHia  csaai^ea  at  Pompeii,  eres 
after  the  pruin^  ss  of  refinement  had  led  to  the  age 
of  another  part  of  the  hoase  for  colimuy  yarpm  *. 
On  fe«tivala  the  Ikoose-wife  decorated  the  heutii 
with  garUnda  (Gala,  As  R»  HtuL  US ;  C^ni, 
Tritt,  V.  5.  10)  ;  a  woollen  fillet  was  som^tioes 
added.    (Prope-ru  iv.      1— fi).  [J.  Y.) 

FOEDKRA'TAE    CIVITATE8,  FOEDE- 
HA'TI,  SO'CU.  In  the  seventh  ccntnry  of  R 
thu»e  names  expressed  those  Italian  states  w(ik& 
were  eonnaelad  with  Heme  by  a  treaty  {/teim\ 

These  n.Tme*  did  not  include  Konian  colmie^  T 

Latin  colonies,  or  any  place  which  had  obtained 
the  Reman  drilaa.   Amenf  thefbedonti  weiethe 

Latini,  who  w  ere  the  most  nearly  related  to  tHe 
Romans,  and  were  designated  by  this  dtsttactive 
name ;  die  mat  cf  iSkt  Ibedecatt  wcro  cumptiwid 
under  the  name  of  .'^ocii  or  FoedetmtL    Ther  were 
independent  states,  yet  under  a  irrnemJ  liability  t» 
furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Ronum  army.  Tiuii 
they  contributed  to  increase  the  [K^rer  of  RsaM^ 
but  tl»ey  had  not  the  jirivile^jes  of  Roman  ('ux-rra. 
The  relations  of  any  particular  federate  sute  » 
Rome  might  hafeaeme  pcculiaritiea,  hat  diefeacal 
relation  w  a^  that  erpreu'cd  above  ;  a  kind  con- 
dition, inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  tlw 
fi»deiatM,  and  the  first  stage  toward*  ancwidiriwJ 
f.nbmi*s!on.    The  discontent  amcn^  the  foedeniti, 
and  their  claims  to  be  admitted  to  the  pcirilciai  «f 
Kenan  ctttaena,  ledto  the  Social  War.   The  Jalas 
Lex  (b.  t.  PO)  gave  the  civita«  to  the  Socii  and 
Latini ;  and  a  lex  of  the  following  year  contained, 
among  other  provisions  one  for  the  admi«»*ec  ta 
the  Roman  civitas  of  those  peregrini  who  irtrf 
rnt»'rcd  on  the  lists  of  the  citixenss  of  federate  staiett 
and  who  complied  with  the  proviaiafj-s  of  the  lei- 
(ClVlTAS.)    It  appears,  however,  that  t:  e  Ut 
.fnlia,  and  jirobably  also  the  T,pr  of  tfie  folio-.-. ir;j 
year,  contained  a  condition  that  the  federate  fuu< 
•hanld  content  to  accept  what  tha  Le^  efliftd, 
or,  as  it  was  technicallv  evpreased,  **  p*'>pula«  *^r:ndu 
tiuret.''   (Cic  pro  Those  who  dii 

net  become  fcndi  populi  did  not  ahtam  the  driua 

Ralbus,  the  client  of  Cicero,  wa-s  a  citizen  of  Hn^  'i, 
a  federate  toa-n  in  Sooin.  Cn.  Pompdus  Jlsgnoi 
had  confisned  the  Roman  dritaa  m  Bdha%  lif 
virtue  of  certain  powers  given  to  him  by  a  lex. 
It  was  objected  to  Balbus  that  he  could  not  hsve 
tiie  dritas,  troless  the  state  to  which  he  belange<2 
**■  fundus  lactas  esset ;  which  was  a  complete  mi»- 
apprehension,  for  the  term  fundn.s  in  this 
applied  to  a  rrhid*f  state  or  conmiunity,  whcthcf 
firacrate  or  other  free  state,  which  .nocepted  wbst 
was  o!T  red,  and  not  to  an  indiri(lua!  of  siich  f'X-f 
or  community,  for  he  might  accept  the  lUioa 
civitaa  adtheut  asking  the  consent  of  bis  fellow 
dtiaeu  at  heaab  cr  withont  all  «f  than  nsainei 
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IW  wne  priTikge  Umt  wa*  ofiered  to  hiiMelf.  The 
fejle     •  MMte  winch  Ind  •ewpted  the  Roman 

iM  ji.  ( f^^.{}iy  r'lrln*  csi)^  wen  called,  in  reference 
b  tiieir  GonmtMin  after  such  acrt^ptancc,  "fundmii." 

Wmi  only  ocenn  in  the  Latm  inscription  (the 
Lex  Romaoa)  of  the  ubiet  of  Heraclea,  1.  85,  and 
■Bofe*  that  the  inscription  is  posterior  %■>  thr  Lex 
Jsiia  de  Ciritate.  It  haa  iadctd  been  supposed 
tiktt  tkt  w  on!  maj  refer  to  the  acceptance  by  the 
KS'r  t.f  H,-ra*-lc.-\  of  ihia  lex  which  is  on  the  L-iblrT  : 
hit  tBcPt  is  oo  dau'r#t  tb&t  it  refers  to  the  prior  lex 
wiich  fare  the  otriiM.  [Fcrmva,] 

limtstln'  oWrvfHl  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
tT»'>  Leges  shore  mentioned  ooold  tnly  i»fcc  to  the 
f'^ote  itatcs,  ana  t1i«  fgw  oM  Latin  tlatoi.  The 
latinae  coloniae  al-n  received  the  ciritas  by  the 
JiiJisLax  i  but  aa  they  were  under  the  Borercignty 
•'l*^**  Aw  cwnwat  to  the  provisions  of  this  lex 
WM  irat  required. 

pas«ing  of  the  Julia  Lex,  it  wa«(  n^t 
■nMlfarthe  Socii  and  L-itini  to  adopt  Koinan 
into  their  own  system,  as  exnmplca  af  which 
Cum  mentions  the  l.^x  Fnri.i  de  Te?tamentis,  and 
ft*  Lrx  Votorna  de  Mtilierum  Hereditatibus ;  and 
b*-  adds  that  there  wer«  other  inilUMM.  (Pro 
fi-dhfK,  e.g.)     In  such  cases,  the  state  which 
«^f^)*«d  a  Roman  lex  was  said  *  in  earn  l^em 
fafai  ^trir    It  hardly  iwedt  mmrit  tint  the 
*Mch  adopted  a  Rnman  lex,  did  not  thereby 
'"•^  kJT  its  citixens  any  privileges  with  respect 
x  the  lUeMB  atatte  t  the  fedenie  atat*  muAj 
wl'jpte^  the  provisions  of  the  Roman  hn  as  bdng 
sf-plicsbk;  to  iu  own  circomstancea. 

An  apparent  difficnlty  is  caused  bj  the  undoubted 
fft,  Uat  the  proviamu  of  the  Lex  Julia  required 
the  states  which  wished  to  n\atl  themselves 
w  iti  hcBefita,  should  consent  to  accept  them.  As 
tbF  fedenie  stKica  conmeneed  the  war  in  order  to 
•Htaio  the  ciriiaa,  it  may  be  nsked  whv  was  it 
piTen  to  them  on  tlje  condition  of  becoming  **  fun» 
j"*  '"  In  additioB  to  the  reasons  for  loeh  eon- 
CitMfi,  vh'ith  are  Fnjjxr<*stfNl  ly  Savignr,  tt  mar  Ite 
s'jtmed  that  the  lex  only  expressed  in  terms  what 
^*»tceewriljr  haw  been  implied,  if  it  had  not 
<ipfe»sed  :  a  f«Ml.  rale  state  miixt  of  necessity 
by  a  public  act  its  consent  to  accept  such  a 
I'V^  u  waa  cBPtainednn  the  Lex  Jiriia.  It 
«f«:*ar^  fr  .!„  the  r  ises  of  Ileraclea  and  Naples, 
•what  the  citixens  of  a  federate  state  were  not  in  nil 
aoauiwoua  in  changing  their  former  alliance 
*'th  Rome  into  an  incettwtatioit  with  the  Roman 

IClVITAS.] 

.         «cn«  federate  cities  beyond  the  limits  of 
'^y,  a«  ihown  by  the  example  rf  Oad^;  Sagim- 
tOQiaBd  Mav«ilia  a!<oare  enumemtcd  amont;  such 
(Savignr,  \  otk»$diUu$  d»r  Ta/ei  Von  lleni- 

^1?^)  [G.L.J 

J^OEDIJS.     (FOBDKRATAB  ClVITATXa.1 

FOENUS.  rr»ru«.] 
i!''^^'         f'^^^I-i'I  CULUS,  an  innatr  d 
"ul     leather,  perhaps  originally  the  skin  of  a 
j;^'H  «B«d  with  air:  Martial  (iv.  19)  calin 
«  I'vM  ai  a  feather."   Boys  and  old  men  among 


-  •■^...w.       awjv  «iu  wHj  uieii  anion 

JtRomans  ttoew  it  from  one  to  another  wit 
-"td  hands  as  a  gentle  exercise  of  the 
mattecd.-d  with  danger.     (Mart.  81 
47  ;  Athen.  i.  25.)     The  emperor  An- 
(Suet  A  no.  83)  became  fond  of  the  exercise 
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The  term  foUiM  is  a1<5o  applied  to  a  leather  purse 
or  bag  (PUut,  Ant.  n.  4.  23  ;  Juv.  xiv.  2i>l)  ;  and 
the  diminutiTe  folUcutut  to  tha  awollen  capsule  of 
a  plant,  the  husk  of  a  s<xd,  or  anything,'  of  similar 
apiH-anuice.  (Senec.  AW.  r^tfOisn^.V.  jtt  ;  Tenuil. 
De  lies.  Cam.  52.) 

Two  inflated  skins  (i&o  ^Cffeu^  Herod.  I  68  ; 
Ceimvpa,  Kphor.  Frqff.  pi.  188  ;  w/rrjar^^tr,  ApolU 
Rhod.  ir.  768, 777)»  ooaititQting  a  pair  of  UUotes^ 
nnd  having  Talvca  adjusted  to  the  natiinil  aperturai 
at  one  part  for  admitting  the  air,  and  a  pipe  in- 
serted hito  aaoiherpan  for  ita  emiMioo,  were  an 
essential  piece  of  fiuniture  in  every  forge  and  f 'un- 
dry.  (JL  x?iiL  373—470  ;  Virg.  ^en.  viii.  A4'J.) 
According  to  tha  nature  and  extent  of  the  work 
to  be  done  the  bellows  were  made  of  the  hides  of 
oxen  (toMTinis  follUrtUf  Virg.  Gtxtrg.  iv.  1  71  \  of 
goato  (Ainrtnts,  Hor.  SaL  L  4.*  11*),  and  oUier 
anialler  aninuUi.  The  noatie  of  the  bellows  was 
rrilled  iixpocpixnop  or  iKpocrr^fiiOf  (Thucyd.  iv. 
lOU  ;  Eu^t.  in  JL  xviii.  470).  In  bellows  made 
after  the  fashion  of  thoaa  ashibited  in  the  lamp 
here  introduced  from  BartoU(il«IL  Lucerne,  iii.  21 ), 
we  may  imagine  the  skin  to  haT«  been  placed  be- 
tween the  two  bMida  aa  aa  la  jiodyea  annehina 
like  that  which  wa  now  emplef .  f J.  Y.J 


FONS  (K/>tjMi),  signifies  originally  a  natural 
spnng  of  water,  hut  hoth  the  Oreeka  and  Romans 
had  artificial  ftnintains,  made  either  hy  covering 
and  decorating  a  spring  with  buildings  an  1  sculp- 
ture, or  by  makijig  a  jet  or  stream  of  water,  sup- 
plied  by  an  elevated  cistern,  play  into  an  artifteial 
basin.  Such  fountains  served  the  double  j.iirpose 
of  nae  and  ornament.  Among  the  Greek*,  they 
fonned  the  only  public  supply  of  water  except  tha 
min- water  which  was  collect)  d  in  ri.stonis  [AQtAE- 
DiCTUsJ;  and  at  Rome,  the  poorer  people,  who 
could  not  afford  to  have  water  hiid  an  to  their 
IhMJses,  no  doubt  prooind  it  from  the  nablic  han* 
taiiiB. 

Sareial  examples  of  natural  springs,  conv  -ried 
mto  ornamented  fountains,  in  the  cities  of  Greece, 
have  been  mentioned  under  Aquabdi/cti/s.  They 
were  cowred  to  keep  them  pare  and  cool,  and  the 
covering  was  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  monopteial 
temple :  ,there  were  also  statues,  the  ^nbjects  of 
whteh  were  anggested  by  the  circuuisiance  that 
ev.  ry  fountain  was  sacred  to  aema  dinnity,  or  they 
w<  rc  taken  from  the  who!.-  mnje  of  mythological 
legcnda  That  at  Megara,  crcticd  by  theagenaa, 
IS  described  by  Paaaaniaa  as  worth  seeing  for  ila 
size.  Its  beauty,  and  the  number  of  it=  r  lunins  (i. 
40.  §  1).  That  of  Pcirene  at  Corinth  was  adorned 
With  coteiad  dalcraa  af  white  nuofalr,  liko  grottoes, 
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oat  of  which  iho  water  flowed  into  the  opeir£r, 
■nd  wkh  » ilatao  of  Apollo,  and  «M  €Bd«M4  with 

■  wall,  iin  which  wai  paiiiu-d  the  slaiightf-r  of  the 
■niton  by  L'iyuet.  (I'aut.  ii.  3.  §  3;  aes  a  paper 
by  Odttl*inf7,  on  tho  pretent  itato  of  tlut  Iboatain, 
■ad  of  the  Cr-tnrinn^  with  an  oii^n^f  of  the  source 
of  tho  Peirents  in  Gerhard's  A  nhdologiadu  iStUimg 
ibr  1844,  pp.  326,  328 ;  the  engniviug  it  gif«B  bo. 
low.)  ConnlhMDtBiMdiMmieiwiotiMrfp^ 


KONS. 

which  were  dirided  into  two  r Inert 


oandr. 
idi  ef 


OTcr  one  of  wliich  wn^  a  statue  of  Bt'Ilomphon  and 
Pei^asuA,  with  the  water  llowiiijj  out  of  the  hor»e'» 
hoofri  (lb.  §  5);  over  anoihor,  th;it  of  tJLiucc,  waa 
the  Odeiura  {IK  §  'j  >;  ami  nuotbcr  wait  adonu-d 
with  a  bronze  sUilucof  I'o-..  idon,  with  a  dulpliin  at 
hie  feet,  out  of  the  mouth  of  m  hicli  the  water  tiuwcd. 
(Ptuu.  ii.  2.  §  7.  H  8.)  In  the  muno  citj,  wa« 
another  fiiuntain  on  a  still  prandcr  scale  ;  namely, 
that  of  Lcroa,  which  wne  surrounded  by  a  culnnnade 
with  eeate  for  thoeo  who  desired  a  co  d  retreat  in 
summer  ;  the  water  was  no  d.n:ljt  toll.-i  tr  1  in  a 

rioue  basin  in  the  centre  (76.  4.  $  5.  e.  6  ;  ace 
ft.  1 1.)  SeTcml  other  foantami  of  a  eimilar 
kind  to  these  ore  described  nr  referred  to  by  I'au<a- 
niaa  (iL  27*  ir.  31,  33,  34,  vii.  5,  21,  viii.  1), 
aaoog  whfeh  two  deoervo  tpeeial  mention,  they 
were  within  temple*  ;  naim  ly,  th.U  in  the  tcniiile 
of  Ercchtheus  at  Athene,  and  of  I'oscidun  nt  Man- 
tineia,  which  were  salt-water  springs  (I  26.  §  .% 
viii.  10.  i  4X  Vitmviiu  mentions  the  fountain  of 
Salmncis  as  among  the  adraintblo  works  of  art  at 
llalicarnassuo.  (iL  0.  §  12.) 

The  Romans  alio  CRctod  edifices  of  Tariolu  de- 
pree*  of  splfiidour  over  natural  springs,  such  as  the 
Well-known  grotto  of  Kgeria,  near  Rome,  where 
the  natural  care  is  converted  by  the  architect  into 
a  sort  of  temple  (comp.  Pliii.  If.  N.  xxxvi.  21. 
s.  42),  and  the  baptUierium  of  Constantinc.  A 
■imi4e  mode  of  decorating  leee  coosideiable  springs 
was  by  covering  them  with  a  vault,  in  the  top  of 
which  was  an  opening,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade, 
or  by  a  low  wall  adoraed  with  marble  bas>relie£s 
one  example  of  which,  amon;;  many,  is  seen  in  a 
relief  representing  the  twelve  gods,  now  in  the  Capi- 
toltne  Mttseinn.  In  all  eases,  a  cistern  wai  con- 
stnu  t'  (I  tn  <  iitain  the  water,  either  by  ciittinj^  it 
out  of  the  living  rock,  or  (if  the  spring  did  not  rise 
oat  of  rock)  by  building  it  of  nuisonry.  Vitnmoe 
disoUMI  at  length  the  different  ^nrt.^  of  »j>ringK, 
and  gives  minute  rules  for  tcstintj  the  goodness  of 
the  spring,  and  for  the  constntction  ot  tlie  cisterns 
(viii,  3.  7).  The  observations  of  Vitnivius  apply 
chiefly  to  thoiM>  sprin?!*  and  cistenia  which  fiMined 
the  sources  of  the  aqueducts. 

At  Rome,  a  veiy  la^jfe  proportion  of  tho  im- 
mense supply  of  water  bron^»ht  to  tho  city  by  the 
aqueducts,  was  devoted  to  the  public  fuuntaius, 


water,  besides  which  many  of  the  caatrPi  ver; 
so  constructed  as  to  be  also  fiiantaina.  (Sae  A<i,vx%- 
Dt/cTus,  p.  114,  b,  and  the  woodcut.)  Agripf^u 
who  during  his  aedll* s.!i:p  special  attentioo  ^^ 
the  xestomtiou  of  the  Koiaaa  watcrwocfca»  is  aud  to 
have  coostructed  700  laoM,  105  aalianfn^  aad  190 
casteila^  of  which  very  many  were  majfnificauly 
adorned  ;  they  were  decr«nited  wnth  3O0  bronac 
or  marble  statues,  and  400  marble  colaxom.  (Pli-:;. 
U.  N,  JtXxvL  1 5.  s.  24.  §  9.)  There  w*re 
many  small  private  fountains  in  the  boa»<?s  «r  i 
villas  of  the  Weill ihy.  (Pita.  £piMt.  v.  6.)  At 
Pompeii,  tho  fountains  an  eatiMncly  n^mL^^ai^ 
and  that  not  only  in  the  streets  and  pnblic  rlAc^-. 
especially  at  the  junctiuns  of  streeCa  (to  &tna,  ta 
triviit)  ;  bnt  abo  in  private  hoooeiu  Tbeoonmv% 
on  p.  109  represents  a  section  of  one  of  these  facD- 
tiiins,  in  which  the  water  pours  into  a  baani ;  th&l 
n.)w  given,  in  which  the  water  ia  thiwwa  ay  ka 
jet,  it  taken  fipon  an  aiabeiqae  pttatiqg  «B  the  aoA 


A.  .  1^^^ 


of  a  hottse  at  Pompeii :  in  the  ^painting,  the  vase  and 
pedeetal  rite  ant  of  a  sheet  of  water,  whiA  wtf 

be  supposed  to  represent  the  implmriMtn  in  the 
atnum  of  a  house.  (Respecting  the  fountains  of 
Pompeii,  see  Ponifn-ii^  vol.  i.  p.  131,  voL  ii.  pp.  71, 
78,  and  Sir  W.  Gell'a  I'ompeiana,  voL  L  ppu  3H 
39.%  plates  50,  .O.i.)  The  proof  which  the*<  fi>un- 
tains  ali'ord,  of  the  acqiuuiitanoe  of  the  aodeoa 
with  tha  chief  law  of  hydnstatiea  ia  notieed  aadcr 
AQUAKnt'CTCS,  p.  10:). 

The  forms  given  to  fountains  were  as  nuracroos 
as  thavarietietof  taetaandlancy.  TbelsigeOst 
vases  were  a  common  form,  and  they  are  found,  «■! 
5,  1 0,  20,  and  3U  feet  in  diameter,  cut  out  ot  a 
single  piece  of  wmio  hard  stone,  sndi  as  porphvir, 
Pfranite,  1  a  van  I  te,  breccia,  alala«ter  .and  marble.  -Vn 
ingenious  and  elegant  variety,  of  which  there  is  a 
speeimen  in  theuqiitoline  Mttseum,  is  a  tiiped,  «p 

the  centre  of  which  the  jet  {Kisses,  the  h'"'^~ 

hollow  to  catty  otT  the  water  again.  oftea 
the  water  was  made  to  flow  oat  of  biome  ststMi. 

espeeudly  of  boys,  and  of  Tritons,  Nen  \-]-.  Satyrs 
anidsach  beings :  several  of  these  statues  hare  bees 
fonnd  at  Pompeii ;  and  four  of  them  are  engmwd 
in  Pom/)««,  vol.  L  p.  104,  one  of  which  is  giten  be- 
low. On  the  Monte  Cavallo,  at  Rome,  is  a  coloinl 
statue  of  a  river  god,  probably  the  Rhine,  wUh 
was  formerly  in  tM  fwum  of  Augustas,  which  it 
refreshes  with  a  stream  of  water  pouring  eso* 
tinually  into  a  basin  of  granite  twenty-seven  kti 
in  diameter.  The  celebrated  group,  known  ■» 
the  Toro  Faniese,  oripnally,  in  Hirt's  opinnn, 
adorned  a  fountain.    Mytholc^ical  subjects 
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tit<*  sctilptoo'd  over  the  foonttuni,  U  HBODg  the 
♦in»k« ;  thus  at  Rome,  there  were  the  fountains 
•f  GcDTinedc  and  Prometheiu,  and  the  Nympbaeum 
•fJopiter.  (Stie8^itt,^fdUlo<LAAnjbM<ToLii 
P*-  ^  Pf^  76»79  ;  Hirt,Idb« ArMiiM^,  Pp.  399, 

tongs  or  pincers,  ncc-d 
»  fiirthirT  explanation  horc,  ts  they  were  used  in 
^j^ty  Cor  the  huim  purpotet  m  they  are  in 
twei.    They  were  invented,  as  the  ety- 
rA'-^n  in.licatcs,  fi»r  takinif  hold  of  what  is  hot 

;  Serving   ad   Vinj.  (weortj. 
*».  175,  Am.  viiu  453,  xii.  404),  used  by  smiths, 
\  iherrfare  attributed  to  Vulcan  and  the  Cy- 
(Vinr.  IL  rc.  :  Horn.  //.  xriiL  477,  Od. 
«»•  434  ;  Caliim.  tn  iJd.  144  ;  fordpe  otreo,  Ofid, 
^<  xii  '111.)    \  Incus  ;  Mallbu&I 

FORFEX.  dim.  FORFICULA  (^roAlf,  dim. 
ihem  (Serr.  <■        ilM.  TiiL  458), 

1"^,  1.  in  ghearinff  sheep,  as  vepnscnU-d  in  the 
«»iu«d  woodcat,  which  ia  tafcM  ftom  a  oMrneliaa 


^  the  Stosch  collection  of  antiqM  f(aiM  at  Berlin  ; 

n  nttlirr:^  hair  (Etirip.  Orfxt.  954  ;  Sch  ol.  in  lor. ; 

BniDck,  /f«ra/.  iiL  9  ;  Virt'.  CattiL  vii.  9  ;  _/ctto 
in  clipping  hedges,  myrtles, 

«><1  other  xhnib^  fxf'aXMTot  ^iii|l^wiMf«s,  Uieiodcs, 

•h  Ato*.  65.) 
hauBiMy  iBgnoeBTwathefetf«rtr«t«teiwiBei, 
e.  a  body  of  troops  arran^d  in  the  form  of  an 
v^|lct  ao  aa  to  receive  and  oTerconto  the  op- 

P"><i»  hwy,  cdied  •  Caneos.  (Gdl.  x.  9  ;  Amm. 

Marc,  rri,  1 1.) 

Ia  stchitectnre  the  term  ^^aXU  denoted  n  con- 
which  was  pn»>»ablT  the  origin  of  the  arch 
«'/.«,  i.  p.  142,  iii.  p,  49), 
;  «f  tvo  iloiiea  leaning  apunat  cmIi  other 


so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  oTcrhe.nd,  as  is  seen 
in  the  entrance  to  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  and  in 
the  ruins  of  Myoenae ;  and  gndully  bnqght  nauw 

to  tlie  forms  w  hich  we  now  cmplov.  (See  woodcut, 
p.  125.)  (I'lat.  IM  Uij.  xii  p.  292.  cd.  Bekker  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  9.)  [J.Y.J 
FORI.  [Navis  ;  Circus,  p.  283,  b.J 
FORMA,  dim.  FORMULA,  maomL  dim.  FOR- 
If  ELLA  (rimX  •  pattern,  a  mould  ;  any  can. 
tri\nnce  adapted  to  convey  its  own  slisfto  to  some 
{jh-utic  or  tiexiblu  material,  including  moulds  for 
niakiiijf  potter}',  pastr>',  cheese,  bricks,  and  coins. 
'J'he  moulds  for  coins  were  made  of  a  kind  of  »tone, 
which  was  indestructible  by  heat.  (IMin.  //.  A', 
xxxvi.  49.)  The  mode  of  pouring  into  them  the 
melted  metal  for  casting  the  coins  will  be  best 
luidoratood  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  re- 
presents one  side  of  a  mould,  engraved  by  Scroox 


d'ARincourt.  Moulils  wore  slso  employed  in  making 
walls  of  the  kind,  now  called  pisi,  which  were 
built  in  Afnca,  in  Spain,  and  alMnt  Tamitum. 
(Vam,  De  He  Rust.  i.  14  ;  Pallad.  i.  34  ;  pariftet 
/brmaeei^  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv,  48.)  The  shoe- 
maker's last  was  also  called  forma  ( Hnr.  .SaL  ii.  3. 
106)  and  tentij^ellimn  (Festus,  ».  v.),  in  Greek 
KoXSvovi.    (Plato,  Cutn-ir.  p.  404,  ed.  Ikkker.) 

The  spouts  and  channels  of  aijuaeducts  are  called 
format^  perhaps  from  their  rrsemblaneo  to  aome  of 
the  moulds  included  in  the  nlK)ve  cnumemtion. 
(Frontin.  D«  Aauaeduct,  75,  126.)         £J.  Y.J 

FORMULA  TAcTio.] 

FORN.\r.\'I.T  A,  n  f.  slivr,1  in  honour  of 
Foniax,  the  goddess  uf  furnaces,  in  order  that  the 
com  might  be  properly  baked.  (Peatoa,  s.  9.)  Tbii 
oncieiit  festiMil  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Noma.  (Pliju  //.  N.  xviit.  2.)  The  time  for  its 
was  pTDdaimed  every  year  by  the  Curio 
Maximus,  who  aimoiinceJ  in  tablets,  which  were 
placed  in  the  forum,  the  diif<  rent  part  which  each 
curia  had  to  take  in  the  celebration  of  the  festivid. 
Those  persons  who  did  not  know  to  what  ClUte 
they  belonged,  performed  the  sacred  rites  on  the 
Quirinnliti^  called  from  this  cirnimstance  the  .S/m/- 
(orum  Jeri<tr,  which  fell  on  the  la-t  dav  of  the 

Fomacalia.  (Ovid,  ^Wi,  ii.  527  Wtno^'lhLmg, 

N  N 
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iMt.  vi.  13,  with  Muller'«  note  ;  Fcttn,  «. 
QMinWia,  StuUor.feriae.)  ,  ,    ^  j 

The  FoiMcdk  eontinnMl  to  be  cclebnwad  in 

th-'  time  of  lactanfu.^  f  l  urtaiit.  i.  '2(>.) 

FORNAX,  dim.  FUKNA'CULA  (Ko^ivoj, 
(2(1111.  Kc^iivioy),  »  kiln  ;  «  ftimace.  The  eooitnw- 
tkm  of  the  kiln«  n«ed  for  baking  onrth  rrvare 
[FirTii  Rl  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  represonts  part  of  a  Roman  pottery  diieoTBrBd 
at  Castor,  in  Northamptoiisliire.  (Arti-'s  />«ro- 
ftnW.  Lmirl.  The  domc-ihaped  roof  ha* 

been  destroyed  ;  butthetlat  circular  fl«ac«wtadi 
the  eortkenvin!  w-as  set  to  be  baked  it  preierred 
entim  The  middle  of  ibis  floor  itnippottod  by  a 


FOR  I  'M 

FORNIX,  in  ite  primary  »en*c,  ii 
with  Aaccs  (Sence.  Ep.  90),  hot  an 
implies  an  arched  rault,  con»titutini;^  \ 
coiling  to  the  apartment  which  it  en 
Tup.  4.)    It  is  composed  of  %  muaef 
oblong  arch  like  the  Cbmfra,  but  dtSi 
constniction,  consisting  entirely  of  Itf 
whtTfas  the  oilier  was  formed  upM  e 
of  wood,  like  the  Rkelcinn  of  a  d 
jHgutih.  18  ;  Siirt.  A  t     :U  ;  CWTn. 
which  methods  appear  to  have  beei 
nnited,  at  In  the  roof  of  the  Tallianni 
by  Sallust  {OU.  .'>.')>,  wbf>rr  the  ril-^  of 
were  ctrengthened  bjr  alternate  ci>uii. 
arehce.* 

From  tlie  roof  alone,  the  saroe  wc 
signify  the  chamber  itacl4  in  which 
signatet  a  long  narrow  nudt.  eeveted 
of  brick  or  maaonry  (^itetmm  J''m:nt*^nr 
those  which  octupy  the  ground  doors  o 
Roman  palaces.   Three  anclt  edie  m 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  the  i 
villa  nt  Mola  di  Gaicta,  which  passes 
nuan  Villa  of  Cicero.    They  are  cotfT 
with  a  coating  of  ttueco,  tastily  oma 
pamledinatreakeofi 


thidc  eolnnm  of  hridc-weric,  which  it  endided  hf 
the  oren  (/fnWMS,  kKIScwos).  Tho  entrance  to  the 
oven  {prae/iumiiun)  is  seen  in  front.  The  lower 
port  of  a  smelting-fumacc,  shaped  like  an  inverted 
bell,  and  sunk  into  the  earth,  with  an  nponing  and 
a  channel  nt  the  bottom  f')r  the  discharge  of  the 
nicked  niet;il,  has  heeu  diacovcrod  near  Aries. 
(Florcncourt,  ti'^r  di«  Iiergmrh»  der  Altmt^  SO.) 
In  Spain  these  fumnces  were  raised  to  a  great 
height)  in  order  that  the  noxious  fumes  might  be 
carried  oft  (Stnbo,  iil  2.  p.  391,  ed.  Sieb.)  They 
were  also  provided  with  long  flnes  {/onrjimptae /or- 
nadM  cumiculoy  Plin.  //.  N.  iz.  62),  and  with  cham- 
bcfe  (a— isnss)  for  the  porpoie  of  eoQecting  more 
plentifully  the  oxides  and  other  matters  by  subli- 
mation (ibid,  xxxiv.  22.  33—41).  Homer  de- 
•eribet  a  bhst-fnmaee  with  twenty  cnwiblee 
(xoovol,  //.  xviii.  4  70).  Melting-pots  or  cnicil  les 
have  been  found  at  Castor  (Artii|  pL  3tt),  and  at 
different  places  in  Kgypt,  in  fiirai  and  material 
Tery  like  those  which  we  now  employ.  (Wilkin- 
son, .If  7«.  iiH'l  Cnst.  vol.  iii.  p.  224.)  A  glass-house, 
or  furiuco  for  tnukiug  glass,  was  called  StXovftyuov. 
(Dioseor.  t.  182.) 

Fumacos  of  an  appropriate  construction  were 
erected  fur  casting  largo  statues  of  bronze  (Cl.iud. 
JM  Lamd.  StU.  iL  176),  and  fbr  making  hinip-black. 
(Vitniv.  vii.  10.)  [ Atramrvtcm,]  The  lime- 
kiln {/uriiuT  (yjloiriu)  is  described  by  Cato. 
{De  lie  Rust,  'iii  ;  see  also  Plin.  H.  N.  xriL  6  ; 
Vitniv.  vii.  3.)  On  the  mode  of  heating  baths, 
eeep.  193. 

Tne  aariy  Unmans  recognised,  vnder  the  name 
of  Fornax,  a  divinity  nho  pnrided  OfOr  ovens  and 
liumces  [FuaNACAJ.iAj.  [J.  Y.} 


Being  small  and  dark,  and  $hmtcd  trwa  'J' 
level  of  the  street,  these  vaalts  were  «xu^^ 
prostitutes  (Hor.  Sai.  L  2.  30  ;  Jot.  5*. iii  W 5 
xi.  171  ;  compare  Suet  JuL  49),  whawe  f«r« 
the  meanincr  nf  th<-  ward  fiirmeatio  in  the  e«*- 
siastical  writer*,  aiid  its  English  derititnm. 

Fornix  is  alio  a  sallvport  in  the  ml^  0^- 
xxxvl  23  :  compare  xliv.  1 1)  ;  a  trinnptal  «^ 
(Cic  De  OnU.  ii.  66)  ;  and  a  street  in  RsBia.  e** 
led  to  the  Campus  Martius,  was  called  - 
nicata  (Liv.  xxii.  36\  probably  onaecooirtrf  j** 
triumphal  arches  built  across  it.  , 

FORUM.  Ae  the  plan  of  the  'Jf 
doos  not  include  a  topographical  j  jl 

various  fora  at  Rome,  the  following*fwe  ^ 
eentidnt  a  brief  statement  of  ^  pa>P*** 
they  served.  , 

Forum,  originally,  signifies  an  open  place 
before  any  building,  especiallr  before  s  k^'^ 
(Festns,  $.v.  ;  Cic.  De  Leu',  ii.  24).  *f 
therefore,  etjnnologically  to  be  coime<^*^"' 
adverb  Jora$.    The  characteristic  fcaWW**  j 
man  foram  wem.  that  it  ww  a  kfdW  ^* 


•    TaUiannm . .  mvniiint  undiqoe 
atque  insuper  Camen,  bfiieis  fon'*'*'"*^^ 
I  f  the  stone  chamber  now  seen  at  Rseie  ^ 
Manimcrtine  prisons  was  rmlly  the 
commonly  supposed,  it  is  not  ccMin^ 
manner  described  ;  being  neither  camer^i'*  ^ 
fWniaaum^  but  consisting  of  a  circular  dome,  ti^ 
by  projecting  one  eoone  of  stoaM  b<7';^^ 
course  bolow  :t,  like  the  treasury  ot  A'l^ 
Mycenae,  described  at     125^  [Aacc&] 
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FORUM. 

iarm,  and  sarroupdod  bv  biiild- 
hMilicae  or  ponicoca.  (Viiruv. 
^nally  ns«-d  :i8  41  piaee  wliem 
'*?i'«d,  aiid  wht*n»  trrKw]*  wfrr 
(Varro,  Ue  Lah,j.  ImL  v.  i45, 
arc  aecDtdingly  to  distingvuh 
of  fora  ;  of  which  s  iiie  w»  iv 
to  commercial  purposes,  and 
while  otbcn  were  |i]Bee8 
vjpnlnr  n.««rmb!y,  ai.<l  for  the 
Mercantile  buauica*,  however, 
vdnAeA  from  tbe  latter,  and  it 
mlvprs  and  usurers  who  kept 
lildiiij^  and  poiticoet  by  which 
A    Th«  latttf  kindg  of  fora 
1  /~>rajnfticiulm^  tO  lUftlDguish 
luarkot-  placoB. 
judicialia  the  most  itnporunt 
mimm^  which  was  simply  called 
it  wa«  the  only  oiio  of  it*  kind 
•oine.     At  a  lnU:  period  ot  the 
the  empire,  when  otlMV  &ia 
jilt,  tVio  Fortim  Rninaiiuni  waa 
a  thciix  by  the  ejuthets  veiut  or 
a  sitimU'd  b^tw«ai  the  P^btiae 
ic  hill?,  .ind  \u  extent  was  seven 
i^Ma»  whence  Varro         /^c         L  2)  call*  it 
At^ScplfW  joffem  ferenda.**  It  was  originally 
s  ^*7imp  cr  marsh,  but  was  said  to  have  boou  filled 
^'1'  W  liamulo*  aud  Tatiiu,  ajid  to  have  been  set 
4f*rt  as  a  placse  for  the  adminttttatlon  of  justice, 
I  r  hu:duig  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  for 
iae  tmoMctioa  of  other  kindj*  of  public  buaincs& 
lihoa,  lUL  Amt.  Rom.  uL  p.  200,  compare  ii.  p, 
U.s  <\U,itrg.)    In  thia  widest  sense  the  forum 
twJiMied  the  comitiuni,  or  the  place  of  imcinllv 
^tlKtanac  (Varro,  IM  Limj.  JmUw  I5.%  Miillcr), 
^  hurh  waa  separated  from  the  farum  in  its  narrower 
•CTu*",  or  the  jilacc  of  a.MoiijbIy  for  th-'  (<4iii;!,i  tr:- 
Uta,  V.y  the  Ko«tra.    (Nielmhr,  II U.  of  /iV//w,  i. 
;  J'il.  DT.ti-  746,  and  p.  42G.  note  'JOQ  ;  Walter, 
(•^^i.  drs  Hum.  RccJit .  [>  ;i3  ;  Giitllinp,  Cesch.dcr 
^taalsri'rf.  p.  l^j.)     Tbt:to  ancient  rostra 
wn  an  rleT»tcd  s|incc  of  groaml  or  a  tuigc  (sui/- 
yfu»\  fi-um  which  the  orators  addressed  thepco- 
i  '-.       wUidi  derived  their  oauie  from  thecircum* 
kUoce  that,  after  the  subjugation  of  Latinm,  it» 
».  ie»  wcr*  adnmcd  with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the 
*iiu|*  u(  ti>e  Antiatea.    (Liv.  viiL  14.)    In  subse- 
(|iwst  thnea,  when  the  curiae  had  lott  their  import- 
the  luxunte  distinction  between  coniitiuin 
torum  kkewiae  ceaied,  and  the  comitia  trif  titn 
ww»  tinrtimea  held  in  the  Cwcus  Flanunius  ;  but 
»  ardj  thr;  end  of  the  republic  the  furum  seems  to 
h»v«  been  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceed iiifjs,  and 
a«a  moner  mjirkct  ;  hence  Cicero  {JJe  OroL  i. 
dutinjTJiif'es  b.  tween  a  speaker  in  the  jxipular 
jwamibir  (oruior)  and  the  mere  pleailer :  **  l']^'o 
■iaa  non  niodo  orat<irjs  noniiue,  sed  ne  foro  quidcm 
diyixw  puiarim."    The  oiaton  when  addreuin^ 
the  propW-  fnfin  the  r*>?*m,  and  even  the  tribunrs 
of  the  pr«.,pl._-  ill  the  early  luiiea  of  the  republic,  u«ef  I 
V»  Ituii  iht;  oiiniiiuin  and  the  cnrui ;  but  C.  Orat- 
cbua  (PiuLC.  ^'mcrA.  .5),  or.  aoonlinp  to  Viim. 
(Zv  lie  UuM.  I  2)  and  Cicero  {Dc  Amkit,  25),  C. 
Lvciaiui,  intnodnoed  the  custom  of  fecinj(  the 
foniin,  thcn>^by  nckno v, !■  .l-in;.'  the  sov<r>  ;-TUv  of 
^«peopie.    In  30»  ac.  the  Komana  jidarne<l  tho 
«r  aiher  the  hmken*  sliops  (arffrntarias) 
frwwd,         ^     fchieldi  which  they  had  token 
»A  \hi  &uuiutea  ;  and  this  cuatoo)'  cf  adorning 
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the  fomm  with  ih,-^c  shields  and  other  omanient« 
was  subsequently  always  observed  dm  i;,-  the  time 
of  the  Lttd.  Romani,  when  the  Acdile^  rode  in 
th<  ir  ( huriL.t.^  (tnmu)  in  solemn  procession  around 
the  torum.    (Liv.  ix.  40  ;  Cic.  in  Vcrr,  i.  ."ij,  and 
III.  4^)    After  the  vicU)ry  of  C.  Duiliu*  over  the 
Carthaginiiuis  the  forom  was  adorned  wlA  the 
celebrated  columna  rostrata  [Cor  I'M xa].    In  the 
upper  part  of  the  forum,  or  the  comitium,  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Table*  were  exhibited  for  pnblie 
inspection,  and  it  was  pwibably  in  tJie  same  tiort 
that,  in  304  a.  c,  Cn.  Flavins  exhibited  the  Fasti 
written  on  white  tjibles  {in  altn\  thateverv  citizen 
might  he  aT,!f.  tr.  kimw  tlir  ,^,y>      which" the  law 
allowed  the  administration  of  justice.  (Liv.  ix.  4(1  ) 
Besides  the  ordinary  hnainesa  which  was  carried 
on  111  tlio  furnrn,  uc  reaJ  tliat  ^'l.Tiiat'irial  ganiea 
w^ere  held  in  it  ( Vitxuv.  v.  1, 2),  and  that  prison.  rs 
of  war  and  foithleu  coloafats  or  legionaries  were 
pat  to  death  thcffCb   (Lir.  to.  J9,  ix,  24,  xxrOl 
28.} 

A  aecond  fomm  jndiciariuni  was  built  by  J. 
Caesar,  and  was  called  Forum  Oumtris  or  Jmfii, 
The  levelling  of  the  ground  alonr  r  .st  hhu  iIk.vc' 
a  million  of  sesu^rcos,  and  he  adorned  it  bcjvides 
with  a  magnificent  temf»le  of  Vcnm  Qenttrix. 
(Suet,  J.  Co.,.  26  J  Plin.  a.  AT.  xxxir.  15  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xlni.  22.) 

A  third  fomm  was  hunt  by  Aufftittiis  and  called 
Forum  Jwjusi*\  because  the  tv.o  exi.-^ling  ones 
were  not  lound  sufiicient  for  tiie  great  iucreas^^  of 
business  which  hsid  taken  phee.  Angnstus  adorned 
his  forum  with  a  tempir  of  Mars  and  the  f^Uilnrs 
of  the  most  diatuismished  men  of  the  republic,  and 
issued  a  decree  that  only  the  juJicia  pMiai  and 
the  »ortitiuties  Judi'rutn  should  tiike  j)lace  in  it. 
(Suet.  OcUw.  2i)  and  31  ;  comjiare  Dion  C-.x.^^.  h  i 
27  ;  Win.  ff.N.Le.  -,  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  :i9  ;  Ovid,  F, 
Font.  IV.  ]  •;.  \G  ;  M.irtial.  iii.  3«.  3;  Seneca,  /Je 
/m,  11.  9  ;  ijtat.  mU'.  W.  .0.  1 5.)  After  the  Formn 
Ansusti  had  aevereiy  suffered  by  fire,  it  was  re- 
stored  by  Iladrianus.    (AcL  Spart  i/adr,  c 

The  three  fora  which  have  been  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  on»>s  that  were  destiiwd  for 
the  tmnsnction  of  piil.Ii,-  liaiim  si.  All  th'  r,thn> 
which  were  subs.  liily  bmlt  by  the  cmp  rors! 
such  as  the  Forum  Tni/mt  or  U/p'iunj,  the  thnm 
Su/Iuslii,  F.r,„,t  l);.,rh'tiiim.  Forum  Aunlium,  \c  ^ 
wore  probably  uiuie  intended  as  embellishments  of 
the  city  than  to  supply  any  nctnid  want 

T)i  T.  ivi.t  from  these  fora  w«  re  the  numerous 
luaj  ki  u  at  i{<ime,  which  were  neither  as  large  nor 
as  beautiful  as  the  former.  Thcv  arc  always  dis- 
tinguished from  ono  nn..thor  by  epithets  expressing 
the  particular  kinds  of  things  which  were  «*)ld  in 
them,  ?./;.y&ntBifcwr«wi»,  according  to  Festus,  the 
oiitl,  !r.uket;  according  to  others,  it  derived  the 
name  boariumfrom  the  statue  of  an  ox  which  -^fr  n.i 
there  (Plin.  M.  xxxiv.  2 ;  Ovid,  Fast  vL 477  1; 
forum  oliloriiim,  the  vegetable  market  (Vano,  lie 
f  inij.  lAtt.  V.  I4t>);  yl/rMMi  jnscarium^  \\f\\-m:\\\,-x  ; 
J  . rum  cupedinig,  market  for  daintiefl  ;  Jorun  co. 
tiuinum,  a  market  m  which  cooked  and  nrepnied 
dishes  were  to  be  had,  &e. 

(Respecting  the  foni  in  the  provinces,  see  the 
articles  Colonia  and  Coi«tsntv8  ;  compara 
Sigonms,  .U.tui.  Jnr.  Jtif.  ii.  15,  and  M'alter, 
(Jcst'Ji.  deji  Kom.  JLclin,  p.  206.)  rL.S  1 

I"SS\.    [Castka.1  *■ 
FKAMEA.  [llASTA.] 
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518  FRENUM. 

FRATRES  ARVA'LES.  LAkvales  Era- 
th ks.] 

FHAUS.  [PoKNA.] 

FRENUM  (xaAivdi),  a  l.ridlc.  That  Bellc- 
rophon  might  be  enahlcd  to  pt-rfonn  the  exploits 
reijuired  of  him  by  the  king  of  Lycio,  he  wa«  pre- 
icnted  by  Athena  with  a  bridle  as  the  means  of 
•ubdiiing  the  winpM  horse  Pegn.nM,  who  !(ubniitted 
to  receive  it  whilst  he  was  slaking  his  thirst  at  the 
fountain  IVircne.    See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from 


an  antique  wliieh  represents  this  event,  and  com- 
IKire  I'ujdiir,  O/z/w;,.  xiii.  ».•)— 1  i>uch  was  the 
IJrecian  actouiii  of  the  invention  of  the  bridle,  and 
in  nffrenie  to  it  Athena  was  worshipped  at 
Corinth  under  the  titles  "liriria  and  XoAiWtij. 
(Pans,  ii,  4.  §§1,  .■>.)  The  several  jvirts  of  the 
bridle,  more  eB|Mrially  the  bit,  are  enj^raved  from 
aneiiiit  authorities  in  the  treatises  of  Invemizi 
(A; /•/icwi'.h),  (Jinzrot  (rtf>cr  Wiit/en)^  and  iJnicy 
Clark  {('lnitim>i„<iif^  Lond.  1035). 

The  bit  (orp//,    Festiis,  s.  i\  ;  ^yfia,  Rrunck, 
Annl.  ii.  *2.'J7  ;  (rr6fiioy,  Aeschyl.  J'ruiii.  10J5) 
was  commonly  made  of  sevenil  pieces,  and  flexible, 
8<»  as  not  lo  hurt  the  horse's  mouth  ;  for  the  Greeks 
Cfmsid  red  a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  the  best 
di.«eipliiie,  although,  when  the  horse  was  intract- 
able, they  taught  it  submission  by  the  use  of  a  bit 
which  was  arnifd  with  protuberances  resembling 
wolves'-trotli,  and  therefore  called  /ujHifuin.  (Xen. 
J><-  Ke  E>i.  vi.  13,  X.  (J  ;  Virg.  6'«ir</.  iii.  208  ;  Hur. 
i'nrm.  \.  W.  7  ;  Ovid,  Amur.  i.  2.'  lA.)     The  bit 
w.is  held  in  its  place  by  a  leatlieni  strap  jKissing 
under  the  chin,  and  called  uTroxaXtytS'ia^  lor  which 
a  chain  (\Pa\ioy)  was  often  substituted  ;  a  rope  or 
thong,  di.stinct  from  the  reins,  was  siuneiimes  fast- 
ened to  thi.i  chain  or  strap  by  means  of  a  ring,  and 
was  used  to  leail  the  horse  (ftvTayorytvs^  Xen.  /.  c. 
vii.  1  ;  Aristoph.  JW\  1.^4).    The  upjKT  jwirt  of 
the  bridle,  by  which  it  was  fixed  round  the  ears,  is 
called  by  Xenophon  Kopvtpaia  (iil  2),  and  it  in- 
cluded the  Ampvx,  which  was  often  oniamental. 
'i'he   ehe»'k-pieces   (jrapTjio*',    Horn.    //.   iv.  142; 
irapayyadiSioy^  Ku.Htiith.  ad  /o<r.),  which  joined  this 
uy]HT  portion  to  the  bit,  were  also  in  some  cases 
richly  adorned,  e8|K>cialIy  among  the  nations  of 
Asia.    Those  who  took  delight  in  horseuKinship 
bestowed,  indeed,  the  highest  degree  of  splendour 
and  elegance  upon  every  ]kut  of  the  bridle,  not  ex- 
cepting the  bit,  which,  though  commonly  of  bronze 
or  iron,  was  sometimes  silver  or  gold  (/u/vum 
vitimiiuii  suft  (trndKuH  uunim^  Virg.  Arn.  vii.  279), 
These  precious  nu  Uils  were  also  either  embossed 
{/Wmi  carhUa,  A\ml.  iJc  Deo  Hoc.)  or  set  with 
jewels.  (Claud.  Apii/.  34.  3G.) 
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Not  only  w-as  the  bridle  dispensed  with  in  t 
management  of  creature*  invented  bv  the  in 
nation  of  the  poet  (AeschyL  /'n>m.  2JM),  bm 
some  which  were  actnallj  trained  by  nan  ti 
without  iL  Thus  the  Nuniidian  dk-si-ltob  g«i4 
his  two  horses  by  the  whip,  and  the  Gallic  w 
DARIL'S,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  direc^d  a. 
animated  bis  mules  entirely  bv  the  voice.  (Clii; 
A>V7.  4.)  ■  [J.  v.] 

FRI(5IDA'RIUM.  [Balxkak,  pp.  189, Iv 
FRITILLUS  a  dice-box  of  a  ah 

drical  form,  and  thereftire  called  also  tumn 
(Mart.  xiv.  1  6),  or  pyrrnis  (Sidrni.  E}»ii.  riii.  \: 
and  formed  nnth  parallel  indentations  igndu)  i 
the  inside,  sn  as  to  make  a  rattling  noise  wbmtl 
dice  was  shaken  it.  (Mart.  iv.  14,  xir.  1  ;  H< 
Stit.  ii.  7.  1 7,  who  nsos  the  Gntfck  form  flimu 
(  Becker,  Gullus,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. )  [J.  Y.) 

FRONTA'LE.  [Ampvx.] 
F  R  rCT  US.    [  Usr.s  fricti;s.] 
FRU.MENTA'RIAE    LEGES.    From  lk 
earliest  times  the  supply  of  com  at  Rome  waioi 
sidr-red  one  of  the  duties  of  the  govemnient.  .V< 
only  was  it  expected  that  the  gorcmmfut 
take  care  that  the  com -market  (anncmit)  vii^ 
perly  supplied,  but  likewise  that  in  all  msiobi 4 
scarcity,  they  should  purchase  com  in  tk?  m 
rounding  countries,  and  sell  it  to  the  people  si. 
moflerate  price  (Liv.  ii.  P,  34,  iv.  12,  52,  i.  II 
&c.  xxvi.  40;  Cic.  pro  fJom.  5.)  This  pricf,  whxi 
is  spoken  of  as  annona  vrtus  (Liv.  iL  34 X  cook 
not  rise  much,  without  exciting  fomiidaWe  dar** 
tent  ;  and  the  administration  was  in  all  wch  cmi 
considered  to  have  neglected  one  of  its  m»t  ia- 
IK)rtant  duties.    The  superintendence  of  tie  CBn- 
market  belonged  in  ordinary  times  to  the  aediki, 
but  when  great  scarcity  prevailed,  an  extraordi- 
nary officer  was  appointed  for  the  purpojr  laAt 
the  title  of  Prtw/eduf  Annomu  (Lit.  ir, 
With  the  decay  of  agriculture  in  Italy,  which  W- 
lowe<l  the  imjwrtation  of  com  from  the  proriDfci, 
and  the  decrease  of  the  free  population,  the  jfoTtfs- 
ment  had  to  p.'iy  still  further  attention  lo  thewpplj 
of  corn  for  the  city.    In  addition  to  this,  an  ii- 
digent  population  gradually  increased  in  RflO'. 
which  could  not  even  purchase  com  at  the  ra;)der»t» 
price  at  which  it  was  usually  sold,  nud  who  d^ 
mandcd  to  be  fed  at  the  cipence  of  the  ittK- 
Even  in  early  times  it  had  been  usual  for  thf  statefll 
certain  occasions,  and  for  wealthy  iDdividiali  ^ 
wished  to  obtain  popularity  and  influence,  to  nnk* 
occ:isional  donations  of  com  to  the  people  (<&••*•» 
lariiUio^  divisio  ;  subserjuently  called  fntmt^^)' 
Rut  such  donations  were  only  casiml ;  and  ili"MW* 
till  the  year  u.  c.  123,  that  the  first  legal  proTi»« 
was  made  for  supplying  the  jK»r  at  RflOK 
com  at  a  price  much  below  its  market  talne.  Ii 
that  year  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  braagbt  fcrwiH 
the  first  Lex Fntttimtaria^  by  which  eachcitii««* 
entitled  to  receive  every  month  a  certain  quaatitrof 
wheat  (frituvm)  at  the  price  of  6 J  asses  fcr  tkf  ^ 
dius,  which  was  equal  to  1  gallon  and  n««Hj  Spina 
English.*    (Liv.  £>>iV.  60  ;  Appian,  B.C.  i  f ; 


*  The  price  of  Glasses  (sewoiom*  rf  friWo^*" 
curs  in  the  Schol.  Bob.  aJ  Cic  ScjI.  c.  23.  p.  ^' 
c  48,  p.  300  ;  but  in  the  editions  of  LiTy(f>6n 
we  find  u(  aemi'sse  et  (ricntf frumcntuMfUtdor^'* 
that  is,  at  |ths  of  an  as.  But  instead  tl 
the  manuscripts  harcsenu'^,  swr*,  evidentlj 
SC//I5,  and  therefore  there  can  be  liltle  doubt  tW 
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Pljt  C.  firarciut^  3;  Veil.  PaL  il  6  ;  Cic  pro 
This  waj  onlr  a  trifl'-  Tnon»  than  half 
'^e  market  price,  tince  in  the  time  of  Cicero  3  sci- 
iMCtt  »  12  anas  wcm  eonridemd  •  lew  mm  for  a 

Vicdhia  of  wheat  (lixkh,  Afetrof.  Untcrfch.  p.  4 CO.) 
1 1  rauft  noi  be  sapposed  that  rach  person  vaa 
aflvwed  Id  jvetAf  aa  nmeh  m  he  pleased  wrey 
ft»-xith  ;  th»;  qna:itlty  nuist  of  course  have  been 
%xMy  a&4  vaa  probahlj  fire  modii  monthly,  as 
w,  loiHr  tnaea.    Thi*  qtmntit^  was  only  given  to 
dtben  of  faaiiiUc:^  ;  out  it  was  not  confined  to  the 
as  Plutarch  iL  c,)  woald  imply,  for  every 
ct^«n  had  a  rijht  to  it,  whether  he  were  rich  or 
yiot  {ittd,<TT(^  Tuiv  Siftivriv^  Appian,  L  e.  ;  viriUm^ 
tc  TsMc.  iHtp.  iii.  !?n)  ;  and  f*rpn  Piso,  who  bad 
>t'a  ccmsnl,  applied  fur  bi«  eliare  at  the  diBtribution 
(Cic  L  c.)  It  appears,  however,  from  the  anecdote 
».i:ch  Cir-  ro  rvlat/'s  aliout  Piso,  that  each  citizon 
hftd  lo  apply  in  pcmn,  a  regulation  which  would 
of  ilidf  deter  roost  of  tlie  riett.   The  example  that 
bad         «"t  1)v  Gracchus  was  t'>o  tomptini;  not  to 
be  iaUoved,  aithuogh  the  conaequences  of  such  a 
■KHve  were  equally  prejndical  to  ^  imblie 
t^iuocc*  and  the  public  morality.    It  emptied  the 
treaaury,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  the  poor  to 
beeome  state-paupers  instead  of  depending  upon 
tlicit  ewn  exeitioiia  for  obtaining  a  living. 

Tte   demac'^se  Aj'pulciiis  Satuniinns  went 
Kill  further.     In  fl.c  lUU  he  brought  forward 
hk  Zo  Appttieioy  by  which  the  state  was  to  sell 
com  at  ^ths  f>f  an  as  for  tho  modiuj,    Tho  city 
^aotoc     Cacpio  pointed  out  that  the  treasury 
mid  not  be«  sacli  as  npense,  and  the  most 
T:'»lnit  oppofitiiin  wa^  ofTered  to  the  mcaaure.  It 
«  ddttbcfui  vbuther  it  ever  joased  into  a  law  ; 
nd  it  is  at  all  events  oertam  that  it  was  never 
carried  into  execution  (Anctor,  ml  IJcunn.  i.  1*3  ; 
tm^  Ck.  dM  Lug.  iL  6.)    The  Lta  Lima,  which 
vBs  pnpoeed  by  the  tribone,  M.  Lhrhis  Dnisus, 
ius  B.C  Si,  was  likewise  never  carried  into  effect, 
as  it  was  rppmlcd  hy  the  senate,  together  with  all 
h«  other  ia«%s  a»  pa^iSi-d  in  opposition  to  the 
Miyiiaa  Of  thefmrisions  of  this  Lex  Frumentaria 
bare  no  acct-unt  (Liv.  Epit.  71).    Abont  the 
•^iQe  titae,  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after 
the  Lex  Una,  the  trihune  M.  Uctivvius,  supported 
^'V  the  in^tr'-mrA*,  hronijitt  forward  the  jL«x  Oc- 
ftwto,  which  modihed  the  law  of  Uraochus  to  some 
oiofl,  lethat  tibe  pnbEc  traworydid  not  saftr 
fr*>  much.    Ho  prvilmbly  cither  niist-d  the  price  of 
^  eon^cr  disimifthed  the  number  of  modii  which 
CMh  dtisai  was  entitled  to  leeeive.    (Cie.  Bmt. 

iL21.)  Sulla  went  still  further,  and 
b]r  kis  1^  Cornelia,  B.  c.  82,  did  away  altogether 
*ith  these  distributions  of  com^  so  that  in  the 
Ingmge  which  Sallust  |»ts  into  the  mouth  of 
l«*|)idHS,  popv!-<i<  liuimmus  —  nf  ffm'fia  quii.'rm 
tlmeMlii  rvimfmn  itaUi.  (5;dl.  Ilui.  iu  Orai.  Lf.pui. 
pi  939,  ed.  Oirt.)  But  the  senate  soon  found  it 
t^xpcdient  to  drprlvo  tho  jx^oplo  of  thtir  ciis- 
umary  largesses,  as  the  popular  party  began  to 
iucreaM  in  power ;  and  it  was  aeoerdingly  at  the 
<lwire  of  the  senate,  that  the  mn^iil"!  ■  f  u.  c.  7' 
Iwoajht  forward  the  Lex  TereniM  Coma,  which 
ni  probably  only  a  tenewal  of  the  Lex  Sempronia, 
vitb  one  or  two  adHlitioiv*  n  spcctirs^  the  maniirr  in 
wilich  the  state  was  to  obtain  tho  com.  The  law 
mdsd  dttt  each  Roana  dtisen  sbodd  receive  s 


v«  os^ht  to  resui  Benit  instead  of  aemitte,  (MonUH' 

M,  Oie  RQiiUitAcH  Tribus,  p.  170.) 
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modii  a  month  at  the  pries  of  $)-  asses  Ibr  cneh 

mndius.  It  appears  from  the  vanotis  orafionii  of 
Cicero,  that  by  this  law  the  provinces  were 
obliged  to  {nmish  the  greater  part  of  die  com  at  a 
fixed  price,  w^i  h  -vas  j^iid  l>r  the  Roman  trea- 
sury, aud  that  the  goveniurs  of  the  provinces  had 
to  tsJce  care  that  the  proper  quantity  of  com  was 
supplied.  ('Cic.  Verr.  iii.  /(•,  v.  21,  }-r<}  Srxi.  25  • 
Ascon.  in  J*is,  4,  S,  cd.  Orelli.)  Occasionally 
extiaordinaiy  distfibtttMno  of  com  were  roadu  in 
virtue  of  decrees  of  the  senate.  (Cie.  Ferr,  Let 
Plut.  Cat.  min.  26,  Ow*.  8.) 

AH  tlie  Leges  Ffumeutariac,  that  have  been 
hitherto  mentioned,  had  fold  com  to  the  people, 
although  at  a  price  nuuh  below  what  the  state 
kui  puid  for  it ;  but  as  the  great  party-leaders  to- 
wards the  doae  of  the  republic  were  nady  to  pur- 
chase the  stipport  of  the  peoph;  at  any  sacrifice  to 
the  state,  the  distribution  of  com  became  at  length 
quite  gratnttoas.  Osesar,  in  his  erasulship,  a  c.  59, 
had  tiin  atened  to  make  it  so  (Cic.  aJ  Atl.  ii  ; 
ooaip.  pro  Dom,  10)  j  and  this  tlireat  wa*  carried 
into  exeention  in  the  fbUowing  yciar,  b.  a  58,  by 
the  Z^'j-  Clwlla  of  the  tribune  Clodius.  The  com 
was  thtu  in  future  distributed  without  any  ;»ay- 
ment ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  payment  cost  tiio 
state  a  fifth  part  of  its  revenues.  (Cic.  pro  Sext. 
25  ;  Schol.  Bob.  ad  SfJtt.  95,  p.  301,  od.  OrcHi  ; 
Ascon.  in  VLs.  4.  p.  ;  Dion  Ciws.  xxxviii.  13.) 
In  B.  c.  57,  Pompcy  received  by  the  Lex  Cornelia 
Caccilia  the  superintendence  of  the  corn-market 
(cairo  annonae)  for  a  period  of  five  years  ;  but  no 
altention  was  made  in  the  di^lratUMi  of  com  bf 
virtue  of  thi.-»  measure.  Tho  only  extension  whicfx 
he  ^ve  to  the  distribution  was  by  allowing  those 
citiaena,  whose  names  had  not  hitherto  beat  en- 
tered in  the  lists  of  tho  cen.><or9,  to  share  in  tho 
bounty  of  the  state.    (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  24.) 

The  dat^efons  conse<{ttenoes  of  soeh  a  system 
did  not  escapi'  the  penetration  of  Caesar  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  ho  became  master  of  the  Romnn 
world,  he  pesblved  to  remedy  the  evils  attending 
it,  as  fiir  as  he  was  able.  He  did  not  venture  to 
aVioliMh  altfiijether  these  distrihuti'-r>'»  of  com,  hnt 
he  did  the  uejct  best  thing  in  Lin  powtr,  which 
was  reducing  the  nunber  of  the  ledpients.  During 
the  civil  wars  nnmhers  of  persons,  who  had  no 
chiim  to  the  Roman  franchise,  had  settled  at  Rome 
m  order  to  obtain  a  sham  in  the  distribotions  of 
com.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  Caesar  did 
was  to  have  an  accurate  list  made  out  of  all  the 
cam*reoeiTers,  and  to  osclade  fltNn  this  privilege 
every  person  who  coidd  not  prove  that  he  wm  a 
Roman  citizen.  By  this  measure  the  320,000 
persons,  who  had  previously  received  the  corn, 
were  at  nnce  rcdaeed  to  160,000.*  Having  thus 
reduced  the  number  of  com-receircrs  to  loO.OOd, 
he  enacted  that  this  number  should  not  be  exceeded 
for  the  future,  and  that  vacanciea  that  occurred  by 
deatli,  should  be  filled  up  ever}'  year  by  lf>t  by  the 
pruetor  urbanus.  (SucU  6'cuw.  66 ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
21.)  It  is  further  ezceadingly  probable  ^t  as  a 
k'eneml  rule,  the  com  was  not  given  even  to  th' 
160,000,  but  sold  at  a  low  price,  as  had  been  tho 
case  at  an  eaiUer  period ;  and  diat  it  was  etdy  to 
the  utterly  destitute  that  the  oom  was  anpplted 


*  It  mnst  be  heme  in  mind  that  this  was  not  a 

corisu:<,  as  Plutarch  {Cues.  55)  and  Appinn  (//.  C, 
ii.  102)  state,  but  simply  an  enumeration  of  the 
voro-rcceiven. 
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pritnitouily :  tht»  latter  claw  of  ptTsons  were  fur- 
nished with  tiikcts,  cnlh-d  tcfvruf  nummnriite  or 
/ntmi'udiriar.  Thti$  wo  find  it  statrd  (.Suet.  (Mar. 
■11)  thnt  AtiLrw*tiii»,  tm  one  occasion,  dniililed  the 
imnilnTof  ihv  (rsst  ror  jrunirnfiiri'te.  If,  therefore, 
the  corn  was,  as  a  peneml  nde,  not  piven,  biit  sold, 
wc  may  conclude  that  even,'  citizen  was  entitled  to 
Ite  enrxlli'd  in  the  1j(>,«>6o  corn-receisers,  indc- 
jK-ndent  of  his  fortune.  The  opjwsitc  opinion  has 
been  maintained  hy  nmny  modern  writ<'rs  ;  l>ut  the 
nr^'unients,  which  have  Keen  l)ron;:ht  forward  by 
Moiimisen  (/>/';  /{umisr/irn  Tnhtis^  p.  and 
nthiT.s  hut  int<»  which  our  spnco  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter,  render  the  above  uupposition  exceedingly 
ppil.alile. 

The  useful  repilatioiis  of  Caesar  fell  into  neglect 
nft.  r  his  death,  and  tlie  number  of  corn -receivers 
wa-»  s 'on  incp'Hsed  Iteyinul  the;  limits  of  1.50,000, 
which  had  bf<Mi  fixed  by  the  dictitor.  This  we 
leanj  from  thf  Monunientuni  .Vncyranunj,  in  which 
Augustus  enumerates  the  number  of  pcrfions  to 
whom  he  had  given  conyiaria  at  different  times  ; 
and  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  receivers  of  the 
coiii,'iaria  and  of  the  pnblic  corn  were  the  same. 
'J'hiis,  in  Ji.  c.  l  l,  and  i<n  the  three  f  illowiiiir  (M  ca- 
sions,  he  distributed  tiie  coni-iaria  to  •J.'jO.OOO  [>or- 
Bons  ;  and  \n  II.  c.  .'i,  the  number  of  recipient.s  had 
amounted  to  .TiO,000.  At  h'ujjth,  in  H.  c.  2, 
Aiisiistus  reduced  the  number  «if  recipients  to 
L'00,OilO,  and  renewed  niaiiy  of  Caewu's  rej^ula- 
ti'.ns.  (Su.  t.  (H,ir.  40  ;  Dion  Cas.i.  Iv.  10.)  lie 
had,  indeed,  thought  of  abolishin^j  the  system  of 
corn-di.«tributions  alto;.rether  on  account  of  their 
injiiri  .us  iudiience  tipoii  Italian  agriculture,  but 
h.ui  not  perseverrd  in  his  intention  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  practice  would  apain  be  inlroducml 
by  his  successors.  (Su"t.  (h-liv.  A'l.)  The  dii'-f 
ri';,'ulations  ot"  Auiiustus  seem  to  have  bei'u :  1. 
That  every  ciii/.i-a  should  receive  monthly  a  cer- 
tain «|uaMtity  of  corn  (|>robaltIy  5  niodii)  on  the 
paynii  lit  of  a  certain  HUiall  sum.  As  the  nunibi-r 
ot  recipients  was  fixed  by  Auirustus  at  •jon,0OO. 
there  were  cnti^e(|uenlly  1'J,IMMI,((00  modii  di>.tri- 
buted  every  Year.  <  )cca'iii»nallv,  in  seasons  of 
Bc.ircity,  or  in  ordi  r  to  eoiif«  r  a  {.articular  favour. 
AuuiistHs  made  these  distributions  quite  gratui- 
tous: thoy  then  became con^jiaiia.  [rtiNutAim  ^f.j 
2.  That  those  who  were  compi  tely  indi^jent  should 
n«ceive  the  cmi  ^nituitou>ly,  a.s  .lulius  Caesar  had 
determined,  and  should  be  fiir!ii>lied  for  the  pur- 
pose with  t'  fsenn'  tntinnnin'tir  f'rni>n'ttf<ir'uti\  whi<  h 
fiitilh'd  them  to  til  •  corn  witiiout  payment.  (Suet. 
ih-tor.  41.) 

'JMie  system,  whith  had  been  established  by 
An^'UstUii,  was  followt-d  by  his  Micressors  ;  but  as 
it  was  always  one  of  the  fir>t  maxims  of  the  state 
policy  of  th«?  Uoiuan  emp-n.rs  to  prevent  any  dis- 
tinbanee  in  the  capital,  they  frequently  lowered 
the  price  of  the  public  com,  and  Ire'jueiuly  dis- 
ti  iliuted  it  pnituitou'ly  as  a  onnnnrinin.  Ilonee, 
tin*  cry  «»r  the  popnI;ice  jtannn  <t  rinyiist'^.  No 
emperor  ventured  to  abolitih  the  public  distributions 
of  com  :  tile  tuo«i  that  he  dared  do,  was  to  riise 
the  price  at  which  it  was  sold.  When,  therefore, 
we  fin<l  it  st  ited  in  Dion  Cassius  (Ixii.  1 15),  that 
Nero  did  away  with  the  distributions  of  c*>ni  after 
tlie  biirniti;,'  of  Home,  we  cannot  tinderstand  thii 
litenilly,  but  must  8upp<me  tliat  he  either  niised  the 
price  of  the  cetnmodity  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
obli'_'ed  those  poor  to  pay  for  it,  who  had  f»r.'viou<Iy 
received  il  gratuilotisly.     The  care,  v.hicb  the 
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emperors  took  to  keep  Rome  well  supplied  willi 
com,  is  frequently  rcferr -d  to  in  their  c<^insbT  the 
letrends,  .-fflnoxa,  (Jbertas,  Afjuutdumtia^  LAeraiitoM, 
&c.  We  find  in  a  coin  of  Nerra  the  l<^eDd  pUm 
urfmntte  /rumento  eoiutUiUo.  (Eckkel,  toL  tL 
p.  40G.) 

I  n  course  of  time,  the  sale  of  the  com  by  the 
state  in.'cras  to  have  c«iscd  altogether,  and  the 
distribution  became  altoj^ether  grataitoiu.  Every 
corn-receiver  was  therefore  now  f>rovide<l  with  a 
ff.<itrray  and  this  tessera,  when  once  granted  to  him, 
became  his  property.    Hence,  it  came  to  pa**,  that 
he  was  iu>t  only  allowed  to  keep  the  tessera  for 
life,  but  even  to  disftoscof  it  by  sale,  and  beqtieath 
it  by  will.  (Dig..'),  tit,  I.  s.  52  ;"39.  tit.  1.  •  49  ; 
tit,  1.  9.  {17.)    Every  citixen  was  competent  Xa 
hoM  a  tessera  wiih  the  exception  of  senators. 
Further,  as  the  com  had  \>eva  oriirinally  distri- 
buted to  th?  people  accordinfj  to  the  thirty-tire 
trilies  into  which  they  were  divided,  the  con- 
receivers  in  each  trilw*  formed  a  kind  of  corporattoo, 
wliich  came  eventually  to  l>c  looked  upon  as  the 
tribe,  when  the  tribes  bad  lost  all  political  fip^i- 
ficancc.     Hence,  the  purchase  of  a  tessera  b«!caxae 
eijuivalcnt  to  the  purchase  of  a  place  in  a  tribe  ; 
arid,  accordingly,  wc  find  in  the  Digest  the  ex- 
pressions cmerf  tri'inm  and  emrre  lestenuu  u»t-d  as 
synonymous.  (Dig.  32.  tit.  1.  s.  35.) 

Another  change  w;is  aLso  introduced  at  a  later 
period,  which  rendered  the  bounty  still  raorv  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people.    Instead  of  distributing  tlw 
corn  e\ery  month,  whealeii  bread,  called  iUixom 
Wr/iii,  was  given  to  the  {>oople.    It  is  uncertain  at 
wliat  time  this  change  was  introduced,  but  itS'-fms 
to  have  been  the  cn?»tom  before  the  reign  of  Aore- 
lian  (,\.  n.  27<) — 275),  as  it  is  rebted  of  this  em- 
pepir  that  on  his  return  from  his  Eastern  expeditioo, 
lie  distributed  among  the  people  a  larger  quantity  rf 
bread,  and  of  nditferent  form  from  that  which  hid 
bei-n  usually  given.  (Vopi.sc.yj«n!/.35  ;  Zosim.L61.) 
The  bread  was  baked  by  the  Pistores,  who  deliTcrnl 
it  to  the  various  de|H»t8  in  the  city,  from  which  it  »ai 
fetched  nw^iy  on  certain  days  by  the  holders  of  ibe 
tessera-.  (Orelli, /H*cn;>.  No.  .'1358.)  Tht-s« di-}»>u 
had  steps  (flnulii.i)  leading  to  them,  whence  the 
liread  was  willed  ;vi«w  ymdUis ;  and  there  were 
the  strictest  regulati(»ns  that  the  bread  should  only 
be  distriiitited  from  these  steps,  and  should  neTcr 
be  obtained  at  the  bakers.    (Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit. 
17.  ss.  ,'5,  4.)    ^\'hen  C  instanline  tmiisterred  ibe 
seat  of  govemnient  to  ConsUmtinople,  the  sr»tftn 
of  gnituitous  distribution  of  bread  was  also  trans- 
ferre<i  to  that  city  ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  tlie 
building  of  houses,  all  housi'holders  were  cutillfd 
to  a  sh;ire  of  the  imperijil  bounty.    (Zo:>iiu.  ii.  ^tJ; 
SoeraL  If.  I'J.  ii.  13  ;  Sozoni.  iiL  7  ;  Cod.  Theod. 
14.  tit.  17.)    The  distribution  of  bread  at  R«8C 
v..ns,  h'.wever,  still  continued  ;  and  the  care  which 
the  later  emperors  took  that  Iwth  Rome  and  C^io- 
sLintinople  i^hould  Ik;  proj>erly  supplied  with  com, 
may  be  seen  by  the  regulations  in  the  Cod,  TbeoA 
14.  tit.  15,  A?  Cunofm  Frumentario  urbif  Rvmf^ 
and  tit.  1(),  Oc  FrunnTTito  UritiiCoiutafUimofxtlUa^if. 
The  Bupcrintetidence  of  the  com -market,  under  lb-* 
emperors,  beli>nged  to  the  Praefectus  Anrnmoe, 

.Many  points  c(umectcd  with  this  subject  k>Tf 
been  necessarily  omitted  ui  consequence  of  our 
limits.  The  reader  who  wishes  Un  further  i»* 
fomiation  is  referred  to:  Coutaivni,  Dt  fnm. 
h'lun.  /^tn/l/u/TWy  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Graevia», 
Vol.  viii.  {).  1>23  ;  Dirkseu,  CivUitL  AUuiuMuu./*^ 
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wl  iL  p.  ]  53,  Ac  ;  Mommsen,  Die  T!''r,i,'scJ,^n 
TriiM,  AlvmA,  1844,  which  work  contains  the 
ksi  acrotrnt  of  the  tnbject;  Kolia,  (Mer  dig  Kom- 
iki'tir  n  Rom  im  Jff.-rf/,um,  in  tlu-  Zrits^hrifi 
/S'  die  AlierihmnetsienschafL  1845,  pp.  S3*3 — 
loR  107;^-1084 ;  Rnm  in  tb«  jaUrJkr^o- 

Atr  dassUdif-n  Afft  rthummwhmucha/t,  art, 
Lxn/ilm;  Hiickh,  Romitehe  GetchicAlf^  vol  I  part 
A  p.  138,  Ac,  p.  S84,  Act ;  Walter,  a-sehicAtt  drt 
72^/^/^,  §5  276—278,  360, 361,  2nd  ed. 
nUJMENTA'RII,  officers  under  the  Roman 
wh»  acted  a«  spies  in  the  province&,  and 
r  i-Tt^  to  the  emperors  anything  which  they 
cmmicKi  of  importance.     (Aurel.  Vict.  De  Caes. 
Zi.  adfim,  ;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  1 1  ;  CapitoL  Ma- 
'■>'■'.  I'l  Commod.  4.)  Tliey  appear  to  have  been 
*»i«a  Frwtuniarii  becan'tc  it  was  tlit-ir  diuv  to 
wBed  ii^mnation  ia  ihe  same  way  as  it  wai  the 
flwy  of  other  offioen^  odlttdbytlw  Mine  name,  to 
corn.     They  were   accustomed   to  ncntso 
^.-sBi  fcilioly,  aud  their  office  wa«  at  Icnirtli 
a3«;alied  by  Diodetim.    We  frequently  finiT iu 
.-■><T-p!rr.r*  mwition  made  f<f  Frummt  trii  bt-long- 
'^10  ^rticular  legions  (Orelli. /iwcr.  74,  3491, 
«eiV  ftwi  vliick  H       been  sapposed  that  the 
•-rr^rtnnt,  i-rho  acted    as  spiea,  were  soldier* 
*f  ^  ia  the  provinces  ;  they  mar, 

mm  Wen  different  officers,  whose  duty  it 
to  diitril  uto  the  com  to  the  lejrions. 
L^^J^^MiiN  T  A'  TiO.  IFWMWWAMAB 

KUCrs  ((^vKos\  was  the  ^mrsX  term  to  sig- 
'■tjitxe  pamt  which  the  Oret  k  .nid  Rnmnn  ladies 
•o^ljyed  m  painting  their  cheeks,  eye-browa,  and 
-^^rpMti  of  their  ficefc   The  pmcUce  of  painting 
b^^^jT"  ^"T  jrenf-ral  among  the  Greek  ladii  p, 
|<«*ab!y  Ciuue  into  fiashion  in  cousequence  of 
^•cdentar)-  mode  of  life,  which  nbbed  their 
^r*^       TthtMr  natural  fn^sbnw,  and  induced 
•J^^        recourse  to  artihcial  means  for  re- 
"■"Vneied  e&d  wliite  of  nattuei.   This  at  the 
»  the  rRiiJnn  giv.  n  T)y  some  of  the  ancient 
iheaseires,     (Xen.  OsRst.  10.  §  10: 
««^  tit  hadr.  61.)    The  pmc 

^c^,  bowers,  of  great  antiquity  among  the 
JJ^ca^and  wa»  probably  first  introduced 
u,^'*?^"'"""'  from  the  East,  u  hcra  the  tustoui 
^  pfcTsJed  from  the  earliest  times.  That  it  was 
«^^fDta«  the  time  of  Henier  is  inferred  from  the 
|tJ^i.iou  ^ixpicroo-a  napuds  {Od.  xviii.  172), 
ji  r*^  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  to  prove  that 
J^^eg**?'* /wiV-rA/.  The  ladies  at  Athen s,  as 
tSV      I       expected,  did  aot  always  paint 

ibL  J**  •nly  W  reiiu!e  to 

^  «  Moniment  when  they  went  abroad  or  u  i^lied 

"  PVw  beautiful  or  captivating.   Of  this  we  have 

(ssTo^  ijytosthencs,  in  which  it  is  rehited 
r/?"  f'      Steph.)  that  the  wife,  after  leaving 
?       herp««iie«r,  pdnted  hcr*elj 
«e  husband  ohterved  on  the  following 
T;;;^J*tnarking,  Ido^c  Si        rb  itp6<rwTol 

if.T.r??-       J  P'"^  3»0   In  «4«r  te 

*niil»^°°^  eolottr  to  the  cheeks,  iyx'^wra  or 
^■■''•»  tied,  obtaiiud  from  the  root  of  a  plant, 
n-^t  fa^uenUy  employed  (Xen.  Om  10. 
^Jj"^llve  following  pint?  were  al<io  nscd  to 
Tim!kL   """^  «>lou^  liiiiuely,  vaifit/ws,  also  a 
dye  resen.bling  the  ruj  hue  en  the 
'rf  jwog  children  (Alen%  ^lij&eM. 
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p.  SCO,  c),  avK^fui^v  (Etibulii^  op.  Ath^.  xiii. 
p.  5/)7,  f),  and  ^i^iro;,  whiih  wa^  pnd.al^h-  a  red 
paint,  though  used  to  signify  jKiiut  in  -^uiieral,  as 
has  been  already  remarked.  In  order  to  produce 
a  fair  complexion,  ^ifivSiov^  ermssa,  wliitc-  had 
was  employed.  (.-V  lexis,  ap.  A  then  /.  c . ;  Xen. 
O«con.  10.  §  2  ;  Aristoph.  Bed,  878,  929.)  The 
eye-hro\v8  and  oye-lids  were  stained  black  with 
itrlnfu.  or  (TTi^/Air,  a  sulphuiet  of  antimony,  which 
it  stm  employed  by  the  Ttiriciih  ladies  fcr  the 
snme  purpose,  (Pollux,  v-  101.)  TIk-  cvl  brows 
were  likewise  stained  with  &<rfoAoj,  a  nreuaiatioa 
of  loot.   Thai  Alexis  says  (/.  &), 

TIT*  ^u>yf}wpowTiv  iL0€6\if>. 

(Comp.  Juv.  iL  93.)  Indies,  who  used  paint,  were 
occasionally  bet»ycd  by  perspiration,  tears,  Ac.,  of 
which  a  humorous  picture  h  Lnv.  n  In  \]\e  vnuui-  poet 
Eubulus(<ip..,4/:^4ffi.^c.),and  by  Xcnophon  (ttecow. 
1 0.  §  8).  It  would  appearfrom  XeiKiphfni<Ibid.  §  5) 
that  cvi  n  in  his  time  men  sometimes  used  paint,  and 
iu  later  times  it  may  have  been  still  more  common : 
Demetrhit  Phalereiu  is  expressly  said  to  have 
done  BO.  (Dun's  ap.  Ath.^n.  xii.  p.  542,  d.) 

Among  the  llomans  the  art  of  painting  the  com- 
plexion was  canned  to  a  still  greater  extent  than 
among  the  Ort  i  ks  ;  and  even  Ovid  did  not  disdain 
to  writeapo -in  on  the  subject,  which  he  ca\h  (rfe  Art. 
il«.iiL206;  ''mirvus,  sed  cura  grande,  libellus, 
opus  though  thegenuinetiess  of  the  fragmentof  the 
Medieamima  faciei^  ascribed  to  tin's  [x.et,  is  d  >  d)t- 
filL  The  Roman  Indies  even  went  »u  fiir  as  to 
paint  with  blue  the  veins  on  the  temples,  as  we 
may  infer  from  Propertiiis  (ii.  1  4.  27),  "  si  i  :i«  ndeo 
quaedara  sua  tempora  fuco  tinxerit."  Ihe  ri- 
dicnloiu  nae  of  patches  (sf)fema\  which  were 
common  among  the  English  ladies  in  the  r.  iirn  of 
(jiu  t-n  Anne  and  the  first  Georges,  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Komaa  Udies.  (Mart  il  29.  9,  x.  22 ; 
riin.  I'Jp.  vi.  2.)  The  more  effeminate  of  the  male 
SOX  at  ilome  aiso  employed  paint.  Cicero  speaks 
(*■  Pimn.  11)  of  the  oemssntae  iiiceBS  of  his 
rnerny,  the  coiiinl  Piso. 

On  a  Greek  vaso  (Tiichbein,  Engravimjs^  ii.  58) 
we  see  the  figure  of  a  female  engaged  in  putting 
the  paint  upon  her  face  with  a  small  brush.  This 
figure  is  copied  in  Biittiger's  SaLhia  fpl.  ix.), 
(Comp.  Becker,  C/tariJUes^  vol.  ii.  p.  2^2,  &c ; 
Biittiger,  Mua,  vol.  L  p.  24,  &c.,  p.  61.  &c) 

FUGA  LATA.  [Exsii.uM.] 

FUGA  LllJKIM.  LKX8ILIUM.1 

FUOITIVA'HIUS.  [8MVVS.J 

Frrnri  vus.  [Skrvu.s.1 

Fl  l.LilLJM.  (LSCTU8.1 

x'f^f'^^  («*«*«^»,  yyauf>fis\  also  called 
js  A(  t  A  (Festus,  $.  r.  ;  Aiml.  AM,  ix.  p.  2U«;, 
liifKuit),  a  f"allcr,  a  washer  or  scourer  of  doth  and 
linen.  The  follonea  not  only  received  the  doth  as 
It  caTne  from  the  1  um  in  order  to  scour  and 
smooth  it,  but  aUo  washed  and  deaoied  gannenu 
which  had  been  already  worn.  As  the  Komaiu 
crenenilly  wore  woollen  dresses,  which  were  often 
of  a  light  colour,  they  freqnentlv  needed,  in  the 
hot  climate  of  It-ily,  a  thorough  puriiiuitiuu.  Thj 
wny  m  which  this  was  done  has  been  described  by 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers,  but  is  nu/.t 
dearly  explained  hy  some  jjaintingi  which  have  been 
found  on  the  waDs  of «  fuUonica  at  Pompdi.  Two 
of  these  paintings  nr..  ^-iven  by  O  •!!  (Pnmpnan  t^ 
TOL  u.  pL  51,  mid  the  whole  of  them  in  tlie 
Uoieo  Borbonico  (voL  W,  pL  49,  «0)  j  ftmi  the 
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latter  cfwUek  woiict  the  hOomag  csli  km  bam 
token. 

The  clothes  were  firtt  washed,  which  was  done 
Id  tab*  or  tats,  where  they  were  trodden  upnn  and 
■tampt'd  l»y  tho  ft-ft  of  tlie  fulloiu-s,  whence 
Seneca  (A/i.  1 5)  ipeaks  of  tuitui  j'ulluaicus.  The 
AHowinf  woodcut  repmtenU  fbor  peisont  that  em- 
ployed, of  whom  three  are  bny*,  pn.liaKly  under 
the  (uperintendcnce  of  tho  niati.  Their  dresa  it 
tndted  up,  leaving  the  legs  ban ;  tb«  bojn  teem  to 
li.ivi-  d.'iie  tli<  ir  work,  and  to  be  wriiij^iag  the 
articles  on  which  they  had  been  cwplojrctL 


The  ancicnli  were  nvl  aeqaabitod  with  wap,  but 

they  used  in  its  stead  ditfcront  kinds  of  alkali,  liy 
which  the  dirt  was  nmrc  easily  separated  from  the 
elotbet.  or  these,  by  fn  the  nott  eommon  was 
the  urine  of  men  and  nninuN,  which  was  mind 
with  the  water  in  which  the  clothes  were  washed. 
(PUB.  H,  N,  snriiL  ]&  26  ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  484.) 
To  pnenn  a  tuflicient  supply  of  it,  the  fullonct 
were  accustomed  to  place  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets  vessels,  which  they  carried  away  after  they 
had  been  fdled  l)y  the  passengers.  (Martial,  ri.  93  ; 
M.icrob.  Sttturn.  ii.  12.)  We  are  told  by  Suetonius 
(  Vetp.  '2,'6 )  that  Vespasian  imposed  a  urinae  vedujtii^ 
which  if  Mppeted  bj  Casaubon  and  others  to  have 
been  a  tax  p;»id  by  the  fullones.  Nitnim,  of  which 
Plinjr  {H.  N.  xxxL  46)  gives  an  account,  was  also 
mixed  with  the  water  by  the  Pollen* 
earth  (crrta  fuUonia,  Pliii.  If.  X.  xviii.  4),  of  whit  h 
there  were  many  kindsi,  was  emplojed  for  the 
•ame  purpose.  We  do  net  know  Uie  enet  nature 
of  thia  earth,  but  it  appears  to  have  acted  in  the 
Mme  way  as  our  fullers'  earth,  namely,  partly  in 
ieauring  and  portly  in  absorbing  the  greasy  dirt. 
Pliny  (//.  A',  xxxv.  57)  says  that  the  dothetalumld 
be  washed  with  the  Sardinian  earth. 

After  the  clothes  had  been  washed,  they  were 
hong  out  to  dry,  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  street  before  the  door-i  of  the  fullonica.  (Uig. 
43.  tit.  10.  1. 1.  §4.)  When  dry,  the  wool  was 
bnuhed  and  carded  to  raise  the  nap,  loraetimes 
with  til  ■  skin  of  a  hi  dpelm^^,  and  sometimes  with 
•ome  plants  of  the  thistle  kind.  The  clothes  were 
then  hong  on  a  veseel  of  basket-work  {viminea 
orimi),  under  which  sulphur  was  placed  in  order  to 
whiten  the  cloth  ;  for  the  ancient  fullers  appear  to 
have  known  tliat  many  colours  were  destroyed  by 
the  volatile  steam  of  ^ulphur.  (Apul.  Afel.  ix. 
p.  -JOJt,  Hipont  ;  Plin.  //.  A',  xxxv.  50,  57  ;  Pol- 
lux, vii.  41.)  A  fine  white  earth,  cdled  Cimollan 
hj  Pliny,  was  often  rubbed  into  the  cloth  to  in- 
crease its  whiU'ness.  (Thcophr.  Char.  10  ;  Plant. 
JuliU.  iv.  9.  G ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  67.)  The  pre- 
ceding aeeoont  is  wdl  illoatiated  hj  the  ibllowing 
woo«lcnt. 

On  the  left  we  see  a  fullo  brushing  or  carding  a 
white  tanifl^  wwpended  over  a  rope,  with  a  card  or 


brush,  which  bears  co!  >i.l(  rablo  re^emblanee  ts • 
modern  hocse-brush.    On  the  right, 
carriee  a  fiame  of  wicker- woric,  whicli 

donbt  intended  for  the  purpose  described  *}mt; 
he  has  also  a  pot  in  his  hand,  perhaps  inter^dK 
holding  the  stuphor.    On  his  bead  he  wears  a  km  : 
of  gnrlinJ,  which  lanpfNiedtobean  olive  gariaad. 
and  above  him  an  owl  is  represented  sittine.    h  it 
thought  that  the  olive  garland  ajid  the  owl  mdictr 
that  the  establtshment  was  nnder  the  patrooaite 
Minen-a,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  loom.  StrW. 
Gell  imagutes  that  the  owl  is  probably  the  pictare 
of  a  bird  which  veaUf  exigled  m  the  fimnij.  Oi 
the  left,  a  well-dressed  female  i*  sitting,  ciajnairw 
a  piece  of  work  which  a  younge  r  eirl  brttu|S  to  1a 
A  rtHeiAm  [see  p.  321>.  a  ]  np<m  W  html,  a  acdt< 
lace,  and  bracelets  di  note  a  |>cn»on  of  higher  Jiek 
than  one  of  the  ordinary  work-people  of  the  «»• 
tobliehment. 

Ib  the  Allowing  woodcnt  we  see  a  yonnc  mo 
in  a  preen  tunic  giving  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  tiuL&hcd,  to  a  woman,  who  wean  a 
ijreai  VBder-taiue,  and  over  it  a  ydlow  taaic  eiib 


red  stripes.  On  the  right  is  another  female  io  a 
white  tunic,  who  appears  to  be  engaged  in  ckaning 
one  of  the  cacda  or  hmehes^  Among  these  pair- 
ings there  was  a  press,  worked  by  two  vfti^ 
screws,  in  which  the  cloth  was  placed  to  ^ 
smoothened.  A  drawing  of  thii  presa  is  giva* 
p.  .^oo. 

The  establishment  or  workshop  of  the  fiillai 
called  fW/bnte  (Dig.  S*.  tit     a.  8),  '^^'-^ 
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'T^7-7'  tit-  1-  13.  S  8),  nr  /'■I'k'nr'inn  (A mm. 
H:irc.  xiv.  11.  p.  44,  BiponU)  Ut  such  establish- 
Mats  then  wen  great  nuaben  m  Reni^  for  tht> 

Ft  a^ans  do  not  A]>-  car  tii  have  wnshed  at  home 
rrca  tticir  linen  clothes.  (Martial,  xir.  51.)  Th<' 
tmit  «f  the  foUen  wn  eonddoed  lo  important 

that  the  ccnaors,  C.  Flaminius  and  L.  Acniiliua, 
a.c-  220,  prescribed  the  mode  in  which  the  dressci 
-Km  tobe  wn»hed.  (Plin. //.  iV.  xxxt.  57.)  Like 
«tiicr  principal  trades  in  Rome,  the  Fullon«?s 
i\mr.^  a  c<»llr.nHm.  (Fabpctti,  Infer,  p.  27H.)  To 
'uuvt  liUTiis  a  fuUoiiica  wsu  eomL-tinics  attached,  in 
^rikh  the  work  was  performed  by  the  slaves  who 
longed  to  the  yiunCia  fvitfoa.  '  (Vvto,  A*JL  i, 
Iti.) 

The  ftdfe  -WW  newenble  for  the  fnjfntf  while 

it  in  hi*  p<,s5t-T«ion  ;  and  if  he  returned  bjmis- 
tJtt  m  difcrent  ganneot  from  the  one  he  hiid  re- 
cvtved,  he  ■mtm  uaUe  to  en  action  ee  loeah ;  to 

vllich  acti  >u  he  was  aljo  f  iliioct  if  the  carmciit 
waa  isjureil.  (Dig.  1 1^.  tiu  i.  U.  §  6  i  ».  60.  ^  2 , 
1^  tiL  7.  &.  2.)  WooDen  garments,  which  had  heen 
t'lcc  irasbrd,  were  considi  nd  to  l»e  less  valualile 
i*-xn  tboy  wrre  previously  (Petron.  30;  I^mprid. 
/i«tio;?5*.'20)  ;  hciicc  Martial  (x.  11)  speaks  of  a 
tD^si  lUnM  terrfm  ^mlffqm  as  a  poor  present. 

The  Gretks  werp  also  aci"ii-.tiirn( tl  to  ^^nd  their 
fsomcau  to  fullers  to  be  wa»hed  and  strniri'tl,  who 
cpfKV  to  have  adopted  a  similar  nu  thtKl  u  tliat 
which  H."5  V>«'en  drtcribed  aViov^.  (Thcophr.  ('liar. 
Vt;  Athen.  xL  p.  5liJ,d. ;  Pollux,  vii.  39, 40, 41.) 
The  word  vA^ir  denoted  the  waalifaif  of  linen, 
K9<xii^fv4iv  or  yvwptvtiv  the  washing  of  vvoollrn, 
clodtca.  (Eastath.  ad  Od.  xxiv.  U'A,  p.  1956.  41.) 

(gcJigtt<en  AMtiqaitaUB  TVtera*  0t  FMrnttu, 
Tntj.  :ul  Khen.  1727;  Beckmann,  ^ML  ^/nren- 
ttoaM  aitii  l^itcveeriesy  toL  iii.  p.  2(16,  tiansl. : 
Backer,  r/riZ/tfj,  rol.  ii.  p.  100,  &C.,  OmiUtty 
^cL  11.  p.  408.  ) 

FILLONICA.  rFi'Li.o.1 
VL  N  A  LE  (a-woAfitjE,  Isid.  On./,  xx.  10),  a  link, 
a.iird  in  the  MBie  manner  as  a  torch  [Fax],  but 
l  uuJe  of  papynu  and  uthi-r  filinms  p'ants,  f\v;=t<-fl 
i  ke  a  nape,  and  smeared  with  piuh  and  wax. 
(ViT)^.  .Am.  L  7S7  ;  SerriOB,  ad  he.;  Hot.  Carm. 
ill  -J*;.  ";  VaL  Max.  iii.  6.  §  4.)  It  was  indeed, 
u  Antiiota  deeeribes  it,  ^a  liebt  coated  with 
wax  **  (Aa^rdr  tnfpex'TMr,  Branoc,  Anal.  ii.  1 1 2  ; 
Ji  <)l.s,'j  /  For  this  reason  it  was  also  called 

on«M.  Funalia  are  aculptarcd  apoa  a  monument 
af  fwliiiahle  antiqnitj  pcceerred  at  Pedoa. 
(P%im:  jDe  &m»,  p.  259.)  At  the  Saturnalia 
Aiy  trete  presented  by  clients  to  their  superiors, 
lad  wetr  li^hud  in  honour  of  Saturn.  (Antipater, 
Lc  ;  Marr.b,  S>it.  i.  6.)  (J.  V.] 

FI  NAMS  KQUUS.  [CiRRrs.  p.379,b.] 
KLNAMBULUS  (itaAofioTijj  axoivoSdriis)^ 
■  npodancer.  Hm  ait  of  dancbg  on  Che  tight 
Bift  eai  C8rn<-d  to  as  jn"eat  p  rfeetion  among  the 
BaoHM  at  it  is  with  us.  (Hor.  EpitL  ii.  1.210; 
Tdcnt  Htaff.  ProL  4. 34  ;  Jnv.  iiL  80;  Boleager, 
'i*  "Pt'-'it.  i.  VI.)  If  we  may  judije  from  a  srnes  of 
psinuugi  dutcox  ered  in  the  cxcavat«)Cu(W«/,</'£.Vrf  '/. 
r<  iii  yi,  160 — 165),  ftom  which  Uie  figam  in 
thianexcd  woodcut  are  «»>!  .  ti  .i.  the  performers 
phnd  ibcmseiTes  in  an  cndlc&s  varictr  of  graceful 
■ed  spttire  attitodca,  and  repreoented  the  chamc- 
liTi  of  faarchanals,  satyrs,  and  other  imairinary 
Wian.  Three  of  the  persons  here  exhibited  hold 
tbthjrsus,  which  may  have  served  for  a  balancing 
|ik:  tve  u%  pefteming  en  the  double  ^pe,  and 


one  on  the  lyre  :  two  others  are  pnnrincr  win"  info 
ressels  of  ditTerent  forms.  They  all  have  their 
heada  enveloped  in  shiniorcaps,  probably  intended 
as  a  protection  in  case  of  fallintr.  The  emperor 
Antoninus,  in  consequenco  of  the  fall  of  a  boy* 
earned  fcather^beda  {cmkUrtu)  to  he  hid  under  toe 
rope  to  obviate  the  danq-i^r  of  such  accidents. 
(Capitol.  At.  AtOoa,  12.)  One  of  the  most  dilticult 
expioita  was  nmntngdown  the  rope  (Sueton.  JSToro, 
11)  nt  the  conclusion  of  the  jierformanec.  It  was 
a  strange  attempt  of  Gerraaoicus  and  of  the  em- 
peror Oalba  to  exhibit  elephant*  walking  on  the 
rope.  (Plin.  iT.  M  viii  2 ;  Soeten.  CuIfK  G  Sen. 
Epist.  86.)  £J.  Y.J 

FUMARIUM.  [VI.NUM.] 

FUN  DA  {<T>p(yi6yn\  a  ding.  The  light  troopa 
of  the  Greek  ami  Roman  armies  consisted  in  prent 
pjirt  of  slingcrs  (  i'unditorcs^  <rtpfy^ovi]Tai ).  In  the 
earliest  timei,  however,  the  sling  appean  net  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  ;  for  in  the  only  passage  {11, 
xiii.  599)  in  which  the  word  «rftp96tnf  occura,  it  is 
used  in  its  original  significnti  tn  fif  a  bandage.  But 
in  the  times  of  the  Peruan  wars  slingers  had  come 
into  nse  ;  for  among  the  other  tn>ops  which  Gehm 
offered  to  iteiid  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks 
against  Xerxes,  mention  is  made  of  2000  slingers 
(llerod.  vii.  158);  mid  that  the  sling  was  tnen 
known  among  the  Greeks  is  also  evident  from  tho 
allesinn  to  it  by  Acmhylns  (.\ipiin.  982).  At 
tlic  same  time  itmuj»t  ije  stat  d  that  we  rarely  read 
of  slingers  in  these  wars.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
Acamaniam  in  early  times  attained  to  the  greatest 
expertness  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  (Thuc  ii.  Ql); 
andat  a  ktertime  the  Adkaens,  espsciaUy  the  in- 
habitants  of  Au'tim,  Patrae,  and  D>'niae,  were  cele- 
brated as  expert  slingers.  The  slings  of  these  Achac- 
ans  were  made  of  three  tbongs  of  leather,  and  net  of 
one  only,  like  those  of  other  nation?.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
29.)  The  people,  however,  who  enjoyed  the  greatest 
celebrity  as  slingen  were  the  natives  of  the  Balearie 
i^^uids.  Their  skill  in  tfie  use  of  this  weapon  is  said 
to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that,  when 
they  were  children,  their  mothers  obliged  them  to 
obtain  their  feed  bjstrikingit  with  a  sling;  (Vcgel. 
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deReMil  L  1 6  ;  Strah.  iii,  p.  1 60.)  Most  »ling»  were 
nwde  of  leather,  but  the  Rilcaric  ones  were  manu- 
furtTircd  nut  of  n  kind  of  ru.-h.  (?tmb.  1.  c.)  The 
maniUT  in  which  the  siing  was  wieided  may  be  seen 
in  ibe  aiUMxad  figuv  (Bwtfdi,  €U  TWyl.  t.  46}  flf  • 


ftoMicr  witli  [\  y>ro\ision  of  stonct  in  the  sinus  of  Tn's 
]mllium,aDd  with  his  arm  extt^nded  in  order  to  whirl 
the  sitnir  ahoat  hb  hand.  ( Virg.  Am,  ix.  587, 588, 
x  i.  .^7''.)  Besides  stones,  plurnmeta,  called  plandrs 
(/ioAw€SiS<$),  of  a  form  between  acorns  aod  al- 
monds, were  cast  in  moulds  to  \>c  thrown  with 
slinks.  ( I.m  r.  t.  vi.  17(1 ;  Ovid,  Met.  ii.  729,  vii. 
77B,  xh.  liJ.i,  Tliry  have  hem  found  on 

the  plttin  oT  M^iniihua,  ami  in  ythcr  parts  ot  Greece, 
and  arc  remarkable  for  the  inscriptions  and  dericea 
wliii  h  tliey  exhn/it,  such  as  tltninlrrlxihs,  the  names 
of  persons,  and  the  word  AESAI,  meaning  "  Take 
tliii.**  (Dodwcll^fe  Tbiir,  toL  it  fip.  159—161  ; 
Bbckh,  C''-fy.  frif.  Vol.  1.  p.  31 1  ;  Mommseii,  in 
SSeHmthri/i  f  ur  du  A Iterthummeittrntokat ^  1846, 
pi  782.)  [J.Y.] 

While  the  slln?  wns  n  very  rff]cnciot;s  and  im- 
portant  instnunentof  ajocient  warfare,  stones  thrown 
with  the  hand  alooe  wwe  ilio  ntich  in  we  both 
among  the  Romans  ( Veget.  L  1 G,  ii.  2.1)  and  with 
other  nations  {ol  vtrpo€6Kou,  Xcn.  HM-n.  ii.  4. 
§  12).  The  Libyans  carried  no  other  arms  than 
three  speoit  ud  a  hug  fiill  of  aloiiea,  (Dtod.  Sic 
iii.  49.) 

FLNDITORES.  fFiTNDA.j 

FUNDUS.  The  primary  signification  of  this 
word  appoars  to  lic  tin'  bottom  or  foundation  of  a 
thing  ;  and  its  elementary  pari  ^fud),  seems  to  be 
the  satitc  ai  that  uf  fivBot  and  irvd^i^r,  th««  in 
fundus  being  used  to  strengthen  the  ivllaMe.  The 
coujectures  of  the  Latin  writers  as  to  the  etymo- 
loger of  fimdttt  mtcy  be  safely  neglected. 

Fundus  is  often  iiseil  rs  aj'plied  to  land,  the 
•(4id  substratum  of  all  maifs  labours.  According  to 
Ftorentinus  ( Dig.  50.  tit  Iff.  a.  21  n  the  term  fundus 
comprised  all  land  and  constructions  on  it ;  but 
usage  had  restricted  the  name  of  aedes  to  city 
booses,  vUlau  to  rural  houses,  area  to  a  plot  of 
ground  in  a  city  not  built  upon,  <^r  to  a  ph»t  of 
ground  in  the  country,  and  fumlus  to  atKr  rum 
attUJIdit.  This  definition  of  fundus  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  uses  of  that  word  by  Horace,  and 
other  writerH.  Tii  one  pns-wige  (I'p.  L  2.  47), 
ii  uracc  b]4ices  domiis  and  fundus  in  opposition  to 
one  another,  domoo  being  apfOKatly  then  nied  as 

,  'i  he  icnu  iimdus  ottca  occurred  in  Roman  wiUs, 
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and  the  tc&tator  frequently  LudicattsJ  the  f:iaiai,ts 
which  bis  last  dispositions  refeood^hy  iomecACi>^ 
such  n»  Sx-nipronlaniis,  Sei.mns;  snrnetiiaei 
with  rci'creuce  to  a  piini«:ul3x  uact  catailrr,  m 
Fundus  Tr^tianoa  qui  est  in  regiiBe  Ati&Bk 
(BnBsiOnius,  dc  /-un«!*/i.s,  mI.  CO.)  A  foadu  fu 
sometimes  devised  cum  omni  tastmiatfA,  »itk  in 
•todc  aadtmpleuMartoof  hnshoadrf.  (kaimij 
a  question  arose  as  to  the  cxt.-nt  of  \l<-  word 
atCTunentnm,  between  or  anioag  the  }«nietvk  it- 
rived  their  Aam  fiom  a  teatatoc  (Dig.  31  tit  17. 
s.  12.) 

Fundus  has  a  derived  sense  which  flovi  ea^jj 
enoujih  from  its  primary  meaning.  "Fmdiu,^ 
says  Fefctus,  '*  die iiur  pflfmtusesse  rei, qoan alirral, 
hoc  est  auctor.**  lArcroR.]  Compare  Plattii, 
Triaum.  t.  L  7  (fumdm  poiiur).    In  thii  icase 

fundus  eaae  is  to  cotifinn  or  ratify  a  ibf ; 
and  in  CleHins  (xix.  fi)  there  is  the  tlJfMWo: 

seut4:otiae  kgi»«^u<:  fuudos  sabscnptan]Be  oaL" 
[Fokdsratl]  [G.L] 

FUNKS.  [N.^vis.l 

FUN  US.  It  is  proposed  in  the  CoUoricf  indk 
to  give  a  brief  aeeoast  of  QnA  sad  Room 

runi-nd.4.  .'unl  nf  the  diSnCBl  litet  tod  COCMHO 
connected  therewith. 

1.  Okmk.  The  Oreekt  attadied  fRst  iapn- 

ance  to  the  liuti.U  of  the  dead.  They  Ifl-  'ri 
that  souls  could  not  enter  the  lilyiisB  6^  tiil 
their  bodies  bad  been  buried  ;  and  aca»difl|if  n 

find  the  shade  of  I-l[>enor  in  the  Odyisey  (ii 

&c)  earnestly  implorinti  Ulysses  to  hnrrlji*  hodr. 

Ulysses  also,  when  iu  danger  of  shipwreck,  ii<  p!>rc» 

that  he  had  not  fallen  before  Troy,  as  b«  &boia  ■ 

that  rasp  have  rd.tained  an  honciuni^'f  burial  (t'i 

V.  511.)    So  strong  waa  this  ictluig  sm'.«i: 

Greek*,  that  it  wae  ceiuidrred  a  religious  d'itj  ^ 

throw  earth  iqv.n  a  dead  body,  which  «  jx'pai 

might  happen  to  lind  uuburied  (Ad.  IV.  lU-^ 
1 4 ) ;  and  aneng  the  AtbeBlottS,  these  duMia  ns 

\\  .-re  n  lea.M-f!  fmni  all  other  ol»li_-atioos  toCfJS-er^V 
parents,  were  nevertheless  bound  to  btiz;  t^ 
one  of  Soleols  hiwo.  (Aeech.  «  Tim  f  ^} 
The  neglect  of  burj  ing  one's  rehitives  is  ftfijiicfi^" 
mentioned  by  the  orators  as  a  graw  tkugt  iif^ 
the  moral  character  of  a  man  (Doe.  ^'•^ 
i.  p.  787.  2  ;  Lys.  e.  PhiL  p.  883,  e.  Ahih.  fx  53  \ 
sinro  the  burial  of  the  body  l.y  the  rclauons  «i 
dead  was  considered  a  religious  duly  hTtke«* 
versal  Liw  of  the  Greeks.    Sophedes  n-^tf^^ 

to  bury  the  dead  body  of  her  broihrr  I  ^'J^** 
which  Creon,  the  king  of  Tbebee,  hsd  c««®**J 
to  1).'  h  ft  unhuried.    The  common  eipnitiawj* 
the  faucral  rites,  to  Slaoto,  yifutui  of  f^Vf^ 
wpoo^lfferra,  show  that  the  dead  had,  M  it 
l>>.'al  and  moral  claim  to  burial  , 
The  common  customs  connected  witb  a  G^^k 
funeral  ate  dewnbed  by  Lndan  in  In 
Luctu  (c  10,  Ac,  vol.  il  p.  926.  ed  ^  ' J 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  titer  di3<^ 
much  from  those  which  were  practised  ia 
times.    After  a  person  was  dead,  it  |^ 
\<m  f  rat  to  place  in  his  mouth  an  oboloi,  ol*^ 
bavoKj]  [DanaceJ,  with  which  he  might  pay }^ 
ferryman  in  Hades.    The  body  wbj  tin  '  *^ 
nnd  an  int.  d  with  perfunii'd  oil,  and  tne  ^    .  ^ 
crowned  with  the  dowers  which  hspi*;^^^.* 
aeaacn.  The  deeeaaed  waa  not         ?  " 
handsome  a  robe  aa  the  faitinv  coultl  .iffa«, 


order,  according  to  Liirinn,  that  he 
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li  ra  the  poP3a-»  t  <  Ifadi^  nor  W  scon  n.i]:<  <! 

iCftinTM:  thu  garment  ap|ie*n  to  bare  been 

mSir  wliHe.  (it  xnm.  853  ;  Artoniod.  Oatiner. 

.1.)  Tb««  dati«»  were  not  perforraed  by  hired 
.noes  like  tb«  pcJJiMtiftret  among  the  Uomnns^ 
St  t)u»  womeo  of  the  fomilr,  upon  whom  the  core 
ftk;  cor^K  «I  wavs  derol  vchL    ( I  aaeiU)  d»  J^UbeL 

- JN.  U.1,«fcO''   «.  Irr.  p.  209.) 

i  hr  corp9r  v^k  tiicii  laid  out  (3rp<j<?€<rts,  v/iOTi- 
mt3i  1  OR  A  l>od  (KAjyri)^  which  appears  tO  lum 
en  o'lY.e  orimary  kind,  with  a  pillow  {wpovK*- 
>i>.B:«v)  f.x  aeppurtii^  the  head  and  back.  (Lya. 

l>ifo^  pi  It  k  muA  that  thA  Wd  <» 

'b:ct  tb^  corp«e        !;i'.f!  out  wob  originnlly  plnci  d 

wl>;  b«t  at  AtliMit  w«  know  it  mu  phced  in- 

it-,  one  of  Solori'*  !awa.  (D<  ni.  c.  Mtui^ri. 
^ i^'ii.)  Tbe  otg«ct  of  thia  foimal  itf66tan  was 
lat  it  ufht  W  Men  that  the  daeeawd  lad  died 

'  L^alir.  and  that  ro  violence  had  l)een  done  to 
{ja.  (PoHui,  riii,  65.)  Tlnto  (Z^*;.  xiL  9.  p.  959) 
ti»?.Tj«  an«h«  reason,  liiuiu  It,  that  there  might 
f  I A  dimbt  that  the  person  was  dead,  and  Mys, 
iJa: til r f.j'.>;it  <,i,lr  to  l;v  kept  in  th?  hminc 
%A  it  Uiay  Lc  Ufccssarj  to  aattrlaiii  lii.vl  fact, 
ilf  lfe«  tide  the  bed  there  were  placed  paintfd 
tt-^'on  T.-flsK-ln,  called  K-hitv^oi    (Ar:?to|>h.  /'fv/. 

096),  wUwh  w«TO  also  buried  Mnth  the 
«nft>«a :  exMRplea  of  which  may  be  mcb  in  the 
of  the  rofti:.-,  ^-ivcn  1;y  Rnttirf-r  f  f*-/"-/  ./. 
'-Ue-t*He)  «ad  istackcl  bei8(/>w  Ur'dber  der  IJeUeaem^ 
fit).  Gnat DiMkben or thew painted TttMB hare 
'  D  {fttud  in  modem  times  ;  and  they  have  br'«Mi 
Hjjiwi  i\K!  in  explaining  many  matu>ri  connect<  d 
""A  wtquitT.  A  honey -cake,  called  ntKtTTot^a, 
apT*  ars  to  hava  been  intended  for  Cerbenw, 
*^  ai»^^od  by  the  siiic  of  the  corpse.  (Aristoph. 
^««*r.  €01,  with  Skhol.  ;  compare  Virg.  Aen.  vi. 
^\*-)  U*.*fore  the  door  a  TCnel  of  water  was  plac  >  -cl . 
*Vrd  trr^or,  ^i^SdXiov  or  i-piiyioyy  in  onlt^r  that 
,^1)*  who  had  baeo  in  the  house  might  purify 
^'^'^vti  bj  i»mtlit^g  water  on  thetr  persona. 

•A^toph.  Ecfi.  1033  ;  Pollux,  Viii.  r,r>  ;  H.  sych. 

'  The  relatives  itood  around  the  bed,  the 

^^xaatteriiif  great  lamentatiQna,  rending  their 

rrcjfnta  and  tearing  their  hair.    (I.ncian.  lb.  12.) 
.V^  aueafted  to  pat  a  stop  to  this  (Plat,  boL 
ilK  Vet  bit  itgnlatiane  on  the  mlqect  do  not 
['I'^r  to  have  been  genendly  ol>»erved.    It  was 
•  t^iji'.j  vhe  practice  lo  aacri&ce  rictimi  before 
*^"y«|  «et  the  dead  ;  but  this  cnttom  wae  not 
['-rrti  ;„  ti,<,  time  of  Platfc  (ilfwi.  p.  315.)  No 
ttiier  CO  veam  of  age,  except  the  nearest 
cu'rliaSw*'),  were  allowed  to  be 
the  corpee  was  in  the  home.  (Dem. 

f.Mflftirt.  p.  1071.) 

On  thf  day  after  the  wp69t<Tis^  or  the  third  dar 
=  ■ ir2i\  the  corpse  wa«  carried  oat  (iK«puf>^ 
fir  hurtal,  early  'r.\  tin-  ni  niiiK'  a:;d  bc- 
■*  Kiirjie,  ij  ,  j^^     j>olon»  which  law  appear* 
^  hrt  been  letmd  by  Demetrine  Phdcmie. 
'1*1^  /      Antiph.  <i«5  nor.  p.  7«2;  Cic.  c/« 
-^'•)   A  burial  toon  after  death  wae  iup- 
to  he  pleating  to  the  dead.  Tbne  «o  And 

w8m  T<dx«rra,  «4Aar  Attoo  v^qirw. 

Xti.  A/«n».  i.  2.  I  53.)    In  some  plnces 
iff«an  to  hare  been  uftiuU  to  bury  the  dead  on 
fcUowii^g  dc^  (Callim.  AW.  15  ;  Diog, 
men  walkea  1 
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cnrj>so  nnd  the  women  l»-]ilad.  (T) -m.  f.  r.)  The 
fuiicnU  proceaMon  was  preceded  or  followed  by 
hind  monmen  (dpijy^ol),  vbo  appear  to  have 
been  mnally  Carian  women,  though  Plato  speaks 
of  men  engaged  in  this  office.  They  played  mourn- 
ful tunes  on  the  flute.  (Plat  Let;.  viL  9.  p.  800  ; 
Hr^Tch.  «.  r.  Kaplt'cu  ;  Pollux,  iv.  75.) 

Th<'  l>ody  \v;us  oitlirr  bnrcd  or  bumL  Lucian 
(lb.  21)  says  that  the  Greeks  bum  and  the  Per- 
sians burr  their  dead  ;  but  modem  writen  are 
greatly  divided  in  opinion  as  tn  which  was  the 
usual  practice.  Wacbsmuth  Kiys  that  in  historical 
Umee  the  deod  were  always  buried  ;  but  this  state- 
inenl  is  not  strictly  ornrt.  Thus  \vc  find  that 
Socrates  tpeak*  of  his  body  being  eith<>r  burnt  or 
buried  <Phit  Pkaed.  pi  115)  ;  the  body  ofTiniDleen 
was  hunit  (Plut.  TVwio/.  3.'>),  and  so  wa^  iliat  of 
Philopoemeu.  (id.  i'iUfaifxSl.)  The  word  K^dsrcty 
it  nsed  in  cnnneetton  with  either  mode ;  it  is  applied 
to  the  collection  of  the  ashes  after  bunu'iii;,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  words  Koiciv  and  ^dm-dk 
nsed  together.  (Diouys.  Ant.  Itvm,  v.  48.)  The 
proper  expnerien  fo  interment  in  the  earth  is 
>fciTo/>uTTf  whence  we  find  Sncratrs  speak ini;  of 
ri  aui^  Ko^^tvav  f\  KaTopvTr6fi*yov.  in  lionier 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  bunt  (IL  xxivL  127, 
&c.,  x-viv.  7Vu,  I've.)  ;  Ijiit  interment  was  also  115.  d 
in  very  ancient  times.  Ciccro  {de  Leg.  ii.  25)  says 
that  the  dead  wen  buried  at  Athens  in  the  tine 
iT  r,  crops  ;  and  we  .i!io  n-ad  of  the  Vioin  ■>  of  Ores- 
u«  being  found  in  a  coflio  at  Tegea.  (lierod.  i.  UU ; 
compan  Plnt&L  10.)  The  dead  wenconnnonly 
b  irii  d  among  the  Ppartana  (Plut.  Aye.  27  ;  corn- 
pure  Ihucyd.  i.  134)  and  the  Sicyoniaus  (Pans.  ii.  7. 
§  3)  ;  and  the  preTalence  of  this  practice  is  proved 
by  the  great  number  of  skeletons  found  in  cothna 
in  modern  t'mes,  which  have  evidently  not  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  tire.  Iloth  bunting  and 
Ijurying  appear  to  have  been  always  used  to  a 
grmt**r  f^r  less  extent  at  di'V'^r.'-nt  prrif^s  ;  till  tlic 
spread  of  Christiauity  at  leiijijih  put  uu  cud  to  tbo 
former  practice. 

The  de;ul  b'^lics  were  usually  liitmt  on  pil'^s  nf 
wood,  ^led  rvpaL  The  body  was  placed  on  tiic 
top  ;  and  m  the  henie  timet  it  was  eoatomary  to 
bum  wiili  th<'  cor;  sc  animals  and  cv(  n  captives  or 
slaves.  Thus  at  the  funetal  of  Patroclus,  Achilles 
hilled  many  sheep,  oxen,  honea,  and  dogs,  and 
also  twelve  captive  Trojans,  whose  bodies  he  burnt 
with  those  of  bis  friend.  (//.  xxiii.  1<>5,  &c.)  Oils 
and  pcrfumea  wera  also  thrown  into  the  ilames 
When  the  pgm  was  burnt  down,  the  remains  of 
the  fire  were  quenched  with  wine,  nnd  the  n.datives 
and  friends  collected  tlie  bones.  {Ji.  xxiv.  7f'l.) 
The  b' >n<  H  wen  then  allied  with  wine  and  oil, 
and  placed  in  urns,  which  wen  MMietimet  made  of 
gold.    (Od.  xxiv.  71,  &c.) 

The  corpsc^s  which  were  not  burnt,  wen  buried 
in  coflins,  which  w.  re  crilli  d  by  vai  i  >ns  nnnice,  an 
aopol,  «v<Aoi,  Aijfoi,  A,a/>yaK«r,  ipotToi^  though 
aome  el  these  names  an  also  applied  to  the  onia 
in  which  the  bones  wprf  cnllectcd.  They  were 
made  of  vtirious  materials,  but  were  usually  of 
baked  day  or  earthcnwarek  Their  Ibrma  an  Teiy 
varioti.",  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Stackel- 
beig  {i/ie  OriUmr  der  HelJaten^  pi  7,  H),  The  pre- 
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crdinjf  woodcut  rontnins  two  of  the  moot  ancient 
kind  ;  the  figure  in  the  middle  is  the  soction  of  one. 

The  dead  were  usually  buried  outside  the  town, 
as  it  was  thought  that  their  presence  in  tho  city 
brought  {mllution  to  the  living.  At  Athens  the 
dead  Wire  formerly  buried  in  their  own  houses 
(Plat.  Afin.  L  r.),  but  in  historical  times  none  were 
allowed  to  be  buried  within  the  city.  (Cic.  ad 
J-'nm.  iv.  1*2.  §  3.)  Lycurjfus,  in  order  to  remove 
all  superstition  respecting  the  presence  of  the  dead, 
allowed  of  burial  in  i»i«rta  (Plut.  Lyc.  27);  and 
at  Megnm  also  the  dead  were  buried  within  the 
town.    (Paus.  i.  43.  §  2.) 

Persons  who  possessed  lands  in  Attica  were  fre- 
quently buried  in  them,  and  we  therefore  read  of 
tombs  in  the  fields.  (Dem.  c.  Kuerp.  n.  1159; 
Donat.  cul  Ter.  Kun,  PrrJ.  10.)  Tombs,  however, 
were  most  fn-quently  built  by  the  side  of  roads  and 
near  the  gates  of  the  city.  Thus  the  tomb  of  Thu- 
cydides  was  near  tho  Melitian  gate  ( Pans.  i.  23. 
§11);  but  the  most  common  place  of  burial  was 
outride  of  the  Itonian  gate,  near  the  road  leading  to 
the  Peiraeeus,  which  gate  was  for  that  reason  called 
the  burial  gate.  {'Hpitu  irvKai,  Ktym,  Matj.  and 
Hnrpocr.  s.v.  ;  Theophr.  <7i<»r.  14.)  Those  who 
Iind  fallen  in  battle  were  buried  at  the  public  ex- 
penst!  in  the  outer  Cemmeicus,  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  Acadcmio.  (Thuc  iL  34  ;  Paus.  L  2!>. 
§4.) 

The  tombs  were  reganled  as  private  prop  -rty, 
and  belonged  exclusively  to  the  families  whose  re- 
latives had  been  buried  in  them.  (Dem.  e.  KuLm/. 
p.  1307,  e,  Afacart.  p.  1(»77  ;  Cic.  d€  /^v/.  ii.  '2Cy.) 

Tombs  were  called  i^^Kai,  rdipoi^  fitrfifiaTo, 
fitnjUtta^  OTifiaTo.  Many  of  these  were  only 
mounds  of  earth  or  stones  (x<i^^t^<'^f<'^  KoXwvai, 
rvfigoi).  Others  were  built  of  stone,  and  frequently 
onianientcd  with  tn'eat  tast**.  Some  of  the  most 
rvnuarkablc  Greek  tombs  are  those  which  have 
b<'en  discovered  in  Lycia  by  Sir  C.  Fellows.  In  the 
neigh bourho(»d  of  Antiphellus  the  tombs  arc  very 
numerous.  They  all  have(ireck  inscriptions,  which 
are  generally  much  destroyed  by  the  damp  sea 
air.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Fellows's 
Work  {/'Jjrcurtitm  in  Asia  Afinor,^.  21  fl),  contains 
one  of  these  tombs,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  whole. 
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At  Xanthns  the  tombs  are  still  more 
They  are  cut  into,  or  are  formed  by  cutting  my, 
the  rock,  leaving  the  tombs  standing  like  worluil 
sculpture.  (/&.  p.  22fi.)  The  same  is  the  case  il 
Telmessus,  where  they  are  cut  oat  of  the  nid  « 
the  form  of  temples.  They  are  generally  apfracbel 
by  steps,  and  the  columns  of  the  portico  stand  ost 
about  six  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  celJa ;  ik 
intenon  >-arv  but  little ;  thev  are  usaallr  shatt 
six  feet  in  height  and  nine  feet  by  twelre  in  fiat 
One  side  is  occupied  by  the  door,  and  the  other 
sides  contain  Ix^nches  on  which  the  ccfilis  or  a 
have  been  placed.  (/&.  p.  245.) 

Some  Greek  tombs  were  built  under  giwnjd,  ia4 
called  hyprtpea  {irwiyaia  or  vt^t*!*).  ThcT  t» 
respond  to  the  liovaan  conditoria,  (PetraD.c.  III.)  I 

At  Athens  the  dead  appi'tu"  to  have  been  ohbIIt 
buried  in  the  earth  ;  and  originally  the  plitresf  tkci 
interment  was  not  marked  by  any  moniuMDt  (Gt! 
de  l^j.  ii.  25.)  Afterwards,  however,  »  kiA 
expi'nsc  was  incurred  in  the  erection  of  rooDBMaH 
to  the  deceased,  that  it  was  provided  by  •*  4 
Solon's  laws,  that  no  one  should  erect  a  vmvmai 
which  could  not  be  coniplct<;d  by  ten  men  a  ik 
course  ol  throe  days.  (Id.  ii.  26.)  Thii  Uw,k«. 
ever,  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  strictly  oUmri 
We  read  of  one  monument  which  cost  twentr  fiw 
minac  (Lys.  c.  Dioff.jp.  905),  and  of  another  »!iifk 
cost  more  than  two  talents.  (Dem.  e.  SS^i  i 
p.  1125.  15.)  Demetrius  Phalcrcus  also  attf«f«rf 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  expense  by  forbiidm  tit 
erection  of  any  funeral  monument  more  thac  tint 
cubits  in  height.  (Cic.  L  e.) 

The  monuments  erected  over  the  gra'n  irf  p* 
sons  were  usually  of  four  kinds  :  1.  (rr^Aai,  jeflm 
or  upright  stone  tablets  ;  2.  xlorfs.  ct'laiDM;^ 
yaiSia  or  ^p^o,  small  buildings  in  the  fom  of  t» 
pies  ;  and  4.  rpare^'cu,  flat  square  stones,  taWj 
Cicero  {L  c.)  mensae.  The  term  (rr^Xfli  ti  lo«fr 
times  applied  to  all  kinds  of  funeral  idooib«*^ 
but  properly  designates  upright  stone  tablets, 
were  usually  terminated  with  an  oval  btsciBft 
called  iTriertfUL  These  i-rtBrffmra  were  frt>joei<i! 
oniamented  with  a  kind  of  arabesque  work.  »• 
the  two  following  specimens  taken  from  bat** 
berg  (pi.  3).  The  shape  of  the  M^tyM,  horf^^' 
soraetimc*  differed;  among  the  Sicyooiaus U *»» 


in  the  shape  of  the  itrSs  mfusti'iium  [FastW"  "1' 
which  is  placed  over  the  extnmiiy  of  awmpl*'^ 
Tlio  KicKf  J,  or  columos  were  of  Tarioui 
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W  tkree  in  the  follow  ing  wnodcat  are  taken  from 
«KkeIbeff|r  (pi.  44,  46)  and  Millin  {Pcin.de  I'ates 
(at  ToL  ii.  pL  51.) 


The  Imlktm ing  gample  of  an  vp^ov^  u  hich  isnbo 
tdkca  fcM  Stackelbeiff  <pl.  1 )  will  ^ivo  n  ^'cnonil 
tioL  tf  BMnunimU  of  this  kind.  Another  iip^ov 
h  given  in  the  course  of  \\\\s  article  (p.  55U,  a.). 


Tbe  inKriptions  upon  these  funeral  moniinientB 
Mcallv  contain  the  name  of  the  deceased  person, 
*wi  that  of  the  detnns  to  which  he  belonged,  as 
'HI  as  frequently  s<»mc  account  of  his  life.  A 
Wk  or  sDch  tnonunients,  entitled  Tltpi  Mmjfidrenf 
p»  written  by  Diodorus  Pcricgetea.    (Plut  Them. 

Ofatiaoi  in  praise  of  the  dead  were  sometimes 
|i»«uiccd ;  but  Solon  ordained  that  such  orations  | 
■Ivtld  be  confined  to  persons  who  were  honoured 
»ith  a  public  funeral  (Cic.  <fc  Iamj.  iL  26.)  In 
tbe  heroic  ages  games  were  celebrated  at  the  fune- 
nl  of  a  great  miin,  as  in  the  case  of  Patroclus  (//. 
ttiiL)  ;  but  thia  practice  docs  not  seem  to  have 
.  Wen  Qsoal  in  the  historical  timet. 

AD  prrwtns  who  hail  been  engaged  in  funerals 
*fre  cofuiilerrd  polluted,  and  could  not  enter  the 
^fwple*  of  the  gods  till  they  had  Ijeen  purified. 
Tb«e  pertons  who  were  reported  to  have  died  in 
foTtigu countries,  and  whose  funeral  rites  had  been 
Poftnned  in  their  own  cities,  were  called  v<irtp6- 
*^fM  and  i*vTtp6roTfun  if  they  were  alive.  Such 
P«*oo»  wtTe  considered  impure,  and  could  only  l>e 
Wi^ercd  from  their  impurity  by  being  dressed  in 
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swaddling  clothes,  and  treated  like  new-hora  in- 
fants. (Hesych.  *.  r.  ;  Plut.  Quacst.  Hum,  5.) 

After  the  funeral  was  over  the  relatives  partook 
of  a  feast,  which  was  called  irtplSttirvoy  or  vtKp6- 
Zttwvov.  (Lucian,  lb.  c.  24  ;  Cic.  de  Laj.  W.  25.) 
This  feast  was  always  given  at  tho  house  of  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  deceased.  Thus  the  relatives 
of  those  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Chaerniifiii 
partook  of  the  itfpihtiitvov  at  the  houst'  of  Demo- 
sthenes, as  if  he  were  the  nearest  relative  to  them 
all.  (Dem.  pro  Coron.  p.  321.  15.)  These  feasts 
arc  frequently  represented  on  funeral  monuments. 
In  one  comer  a  horse ^s  head  is  usually  placed,  which 
was  intended  to  repre«?!)t  death  as  a  jouniey.  The 
following  woodcut,  which  represents  a  irtpliftwyof 
or  yfKp6ittiryoy^  is  taken  from  the  Mariiuird  Orom.  i. 
tab.  52.  No.  1 35.  A  similar  example  of  a  irtpiinwyoy 
is  given  at  the  lieginning  of  liobhousc's  Trtiveh. 
(Coin}»arc  Miillcr,  Arch'du!,  drr  A*«w.«/,  §  42JJ.  2.) 


On  the  second  day  after  the  funeral  a  sacrifice 
to  the  dead  was  offered,  called  rplra.  Pollux  (viii. 
146)  enumerates,  in  order,  all  the  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies  which  followed  the  funeral,  —  Tp/ro, 
(yyartL,  rpitucdSts^  iyarfiffnara^  Aristophanes 
(Lysistr.  611,  with  Schol.)  alludes  to  the  Tpha, 
The  principal  sacrifice,  howev.  r,  to  the  dead  was 
on  the  ninth  day,  called  fvyara  or  (yara.  (.\eschin. 
c.  Ctesij>h.  p.  617  ;  Isaeus,  de  Ciron.  Iiered.  p,  224,) 
The  mourning  for  the  dead  appears  to  have  lasted 
till  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  funeral  (Lys.  rf<j  card. 
KrtiL  p.  16),  on  which  day  sacrifices  were  again 
offered.  (Harpocrat  i.r.rpiaxds.)  At  Sparta  the 
time  of  mourning  was  limited  to  eleven  days. 
(PluL  /^yc.  27.)  During  the  time  of  mourning  it 
was  considered  indecorous  for  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  to  appi'ar  in  public  (Aescliin.  c.  Cicsijtk. 
pp.  468,  469) ;  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  a 
black  dress  (Kurip.  V/rfcn.  1087,  Ii^ig.  Aid.  1438; 
Isaeus,  de  Nicosir.  her.  p.  71  ;  Plut  Perid.  38), 
and  in  ancient  times  cut  off  their  hair  as  a  sign  of 
grief.  (Jl\6Kafio%  wfyOrjT'fjpios,  Acschyl.  ('hoi'j>/i.  7.) 

The  tombs  were  prewr^'ed  by  the  family  to 
which  they  bclongetl  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
were  regarded  as  among  the  strongest  ties  which 
attached  a  man  to  his  native  land.  (Aeschyl.  J'ers. 
4U5  ;  Lycurg.  e.  Leocr.  p.  I4l.)  In  the  Docimasia 
of  the  Athenian  archons  it  was  always  a  subject 
of  inquir)'  whether  they  had  kept  in  proper  repair 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  ( Xen.  Mem.  ii.  2. 
§  13.)  On  certain  days  the  tombs  were  cro^vned 
with  flowers,  and  offerings  were  made  to  the  dead, 
consisting  of  garlands  of  flowers  and  various  other 
things ;  for  an  account  of  which  see  Aeschyl.  I'ers. 
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609,  Ac,  Chocph.  8fi,  &c.  T}i(*  act  of  ofT,  nnu; 
the«e  DKaenU  was  called  ivay'tinv^  oitd  the  otiur- 
inga  tnenndm  Awyfoyioro,  or  more  commonly 
;^mU.  Such  offerings  at  the  tombs  are  n-pn-st-ntcd 
upon  many  A.4«ru0o{,  or  painted  vases ;  of  which  an 
example  it  given  in  the  following  woodcut  (Millin, 
Peint.  de  Vuiteji^  voL  iL  pL  27.)  The  tomb  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  tcmjjle  (^pyo*")*  "P^"  '*  • 
representation  of  the  deceased.  (See  also  Stackel- 
W  pL  44--46,  and  HilUa,  ^  a  pL  82.  88»  &r 

ftvthcr  onunplei.) 


The  yevtffia  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  2(i) 
appear  to  have  consifttcd  in  offerings  of  tlie  6;inie 
kind,  which  %%'ere  presented  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  day  of  the  deceased.  The  yfKvcna  were 
probably  otl'crings  on  the  annlTenary  of  the  day  of 
the  death ;  thoi^h,  according  to  lome  writers,  the 
yfKi'iTta  w.-re  the  same  Jis  tlie  ytyftna.  (Hesych. 
M,v,  r<Waia:  Cinunmai.  Bekk.  p.  231.)  iileaU 
■lieprMentedlothedeadMidhamt.  (Loeian, 
Contem}A.  22.  vol.  i.  p,  519,  ed.  Rcitz.  ;  df  Merc. 
Ckmd.2i\.  p,  GII7  ;  Artemiod.  Oneirocr.  iv.  81.) 

Certain  criminals,  who  were  put  to  death  by  tlje 
•tnte,  were  also  deprived  of  the  rights  of  burial, 
which  was  considered  as  an  additional  punish- 
nicnL  There  were  placet,  both  at  Athens  and 
Sparta,  where  the  dead  biodieo  of  luch  criminals 
were  awL  (Plut  Them.  22  ;  Thtic.  i.  l.U.)  A 
penoa  who  had  committed  suicide  was  not  deprived 
of  bttriaU  httt  the  hand  with  which  he  had  killed 
himself  wa«  cut  off  and  buried  by  itself.  (Aeschin. 
«.  Qes.  pp.  636,  6^7.)  The  bodies  of  those  per- 
ioni  who  had  been  itruck  by  liglitning  were  re- 
garded as  sacred  (I'epol  rtKpol)  ;  tliey  were  never 
biiri'-d  with  others  (Eurip.  .Sm/»/'/.  ;KJ.»>,  Imt  u.«iii;illy 
on  the  8pt»t  where  they  had  been  struck.  (Arte- 
miod. Oneirocr.  u.  I),  p.  146  ;  BlOBNTAL.) 

'2.  Ro.VAN.  Whi'u  a  Roman  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  his  nearest  relation  preseut  endeavoured 
to  catch  the  laet  breath  with  bit  mootb.  (Virg. 

Arn.  iv.  684  ;  CIc.  Vvrr.  v.  45.)  The  rinu'  was 
taken  off  the  finger  of  the  dying  person  (Suet.  Ttb. 
78) ;  and  aa  aoon  at  ha  was  dMd  hie  eyei  and 

month  were  closed  by  the  nearest  relation  (Vii|{. 
A«m»  ix.  487  ;  Lucan,  iiL  740),  who  called  upon 
the  deceased  by  name  {indamare^  cotiolamare),  ex- 
daiming  Uave  or  vale.    ( Ovid,  Tiist.  iii.  3.  43,  MtL 

X.  62.  Fa.Kt.  iv.  8.^2  ;  Catull.  cL  10.)  The  corpse 
was  tlieu  wiiehed,  and  anointed  with  oil  and  per- 
fames  by  slaves,  called  PMndoret^  who  bdonged 
to  thi-  IJlr''n  ir:!,  or  Undertakers,  called  by  the 
Greeks  viK^mtiAxrau   (Dfg,  14.  tit.  3.  a.  5.  §8.) 
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The  Libitinarii  appear  to  have  be«J  »  caiVd  \ 
cause  they  dwelt  near  the  temple  of  Venus  Libiui 
where  w  things  reqnieite  lor  fume  ale  wcrt  id 
(Scncc.  de  ll>vf.  vi.  38  ;  Plut.  Hon.  \ 

Liv.  xli. 21  ;  PluL  JViun.  12.)  iienc«  we  finil 
expreoiioni  vitorv  JMMffaaw  and  €9mim9  LSUHtk 
used  in  the  sense  of  escipin^'  d.  nth.  (II t.  ^'jp 
iiL  30.  6  ;  Juv.  xiL  1*22.)  At  this  temple  aa  | 
count  (ratio,  <7>Aeinem)  was  kept  of  thoae  who  ^ 
and  a  maU  inm  w^is  piiid  for  the  refiistasufli 
their  naoBM.  (SucU  Aer.  38 ;  Uhomy^  AmL  Ai 
iv.  15.) 

A  email  edn  waa  then  plaeed  in  tbe  mn-jth 

the  corpse,  in  ot6et  to  pay  the  ferr\-man  in  Had 
(Juv.  iiL  267)»  and  the  body  w»a  laid  oat  oa 
conch  in  the  ireetibole  of  the  booae,  with  its  fii 

towards  the  door,  and  dre^-d  in  tb  l<  ^ 
which  the  deceased  had  worn  wbea  uhre.  Vxd 
nary  citiaena  were  dressed  in  a  vbila  tags,  aa 
magistrates  in  their  official  robes.  (Juv.  in.  172 
Liv.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Suet.  .V'r.  .lO. )  If  the  dooci- 
h<ui  received  a  crown  while  suive  ix  regard  ^\ 
his  bravery,  It  was  now  |daced  on  hie  bead  <Ck 
de  I.<- 1,  ii.  24)  ;  and  the  couch  on  which  he  *1 
laid  was  sometimes  covered  with  leaver  and  fiovrn 
A  blanch  of  cypreea  waa  alao  naaallv  placed  at  d 
door  of  the  house,  if  he  wns  a  person  of  er-m*! 
qnence.  (Lucan.  iiL  442  ;  Uor.  Gsra*.  ii.  14.  'ZZ.] 
Funerals  were  niually  called  fmmr^  ja^  «i 
the  latter  tana  waa  generanT  app&d  » 

the  funeml  procession  (pompa  fitntihrii).  Tfcrrt 
were  two  kinds  of  funerals,  public  iind  private  ;  iV 
which  the  former  was  called  fmmt  pmUiemm  (Tacs. 
Ann.  vi.  11)  or  indirfirum.  because  the  people  »-  rv 
invited  to  it  by  a  hcmid.  (Feetua,  «: «.  y  Cic.  4* 
Itgr.  il  34)t  Aa  latter /faawftuitaM  <Ond,7>«A 
i.  3.  21\trunJat;tium  (Suet.  Ner.  83),  orfMents. 
A  person  appears  to  have  usually  left  a  certna  son 
of  money  m  hia  will  to  pay  ue  wcpeneM  of  h» 
funeral  ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  so,  nor  appoint  .-u  r 
one  to  bury  him,  this  duty  devolved  upon  tiie  frr- 
sons  to  whom  the  profierty  Mras  left,  and  if  be  difi 
without  a  will,  upon  his  relations  acourdins  to  thdr 
order  of  succession  to  the  pnp^rty.    ( Dii'.  11-  t  t. 
7.  8.  12.)    The  exp  naes  of  the  funeral  were  m 
inch  caaea  decided  by  an  arbiter  according  to  the 
property  nnd  rank  of  tlic  deeecX-^ed  (PiiT.  I. 
whence  arbUria  is  used  to  signify  the  fanecsi  ei- 
penses.  (Cic;>mDlOMO,  37,  pod  Hti.  aa  Sta.?.  ■ 
I'U.  y.)    The  following  descrif.ti -n  -,f  t'l  ^  nz-ic  13 
which  a  funeral  was  conducted  apples  str^  ily  ocJr 
to  the  funerals  of  the  great ;  the  aame  poaip  mi 
ceremony  caold  not  of  oonna  be  observed  ia  ike 
case  of  persons  in  ordinary  circumstances. 

All  finierals  ia  ancient  times  were  pcrfunatd  ■* 
night  ( Serv.  oti  Virg.  Atn.  xL  148  ;  Isdob  iL  ''^ 
XX.  10),  l-nt  afterw-.irds  the  poor  only  were  bwi^i 
at  night,  because  they  could  notaflbrd  to  bavesiiv 
fnnend  preceMioQ.  (Feetna,  9.  Vmpm;  Sari 
Doin.  17;  Dionys.  iv.  40.)  The  corpse  was  n*JJ.^!  r 
carried  out  of  the  house  {<^fisrtlmiiir)  oo  the  ajrbti 
day  after  death.  (Serr.  ai  Virf.  Am,  t.  44> 
The  order  of  the  funeral  procession  rffulat -i 
l>y  a  person  called  Desiffmalor  or  Domam  fmiev% 
who  was  attended  by  lictors  dressed  in  hh^ 
(Donat  ad  Ter.  Adelfh.  i.  2.  7;  Cic  tU  1^.  d.Ui 
llor.  Ep.  i.  7.  G.)  It  was  head*  d  by  jimiicians«/ 
vsu'ious  kinds  (^cortiictHeA,  sdtcute*)^  who  fhjei 

moomfiil  etiaini  (Cic  Ibid,  il  S3  ;  OelL  xx. 

and  next  came  innunnnji  women,  cii!ltt]  /'rif/uw 
(Foetus,  s.  v.),  who  were  hired  to  laoiem  aad  siaf 
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[\e  finr-nl  >r-Tu?  (namin  or  Ittsua)  in  praise  of  the  ' 
dhttueiL  were  Bonietiin«4  fuUowetl  by 

jl^Miiiid  fewffwns  (lUTWM,  MMtummX  o£  whom 
^  callfd  Jr>:^(*i7n'm«-*,  rpprcs#'Tvtpd  the  character 
if  deora&t-d,  and  imitated  his  words  and  actions. 
0HiF^p.llL)  Tlwncnn  thetbvcswlbomthe 
itroied  bid  liberated,  Tvearin*^  th*"  rnp  of  liberty 
ifii^) ;  tbe  number  of  whom  waa  oocaaiondly 
\mn  mt,  laee  «  natter  aomctiiet  UhMmted  ■& 

kii  V  in  hij  will,  in  onltT  to  add  to  the  pomp 
ii  ^  fitoeiaL  (Diooys.  ir.  24  ;  ooiap«re  Liv. 
'niTtfi.  Sfi.)  Bdfaiv  th»  eorpae  penom  wilksd 
vann^  vuen  mukj  [Imaoo],  repreaenting  the 
MmMsaf  the  deccaaed,  and  clothed  in  the  oiflicial 
4mt  «f  tiioae  whom  they  represented  (Polyb. 
n  53 ;  PUn.  AT.  xxxT.  3)  $  lad  tbm  wm  mito 
etnird  tpfijT^  ?ht^  <:r»rr^«*»  ♦hf  rr^vT^Tis  or  militjuy  re- 
ymtii  wiaitli  tac  deceased  had  pained.  (Cic. 

Tl»  crrpae  "wrs  carried  on  »  couch  (Ifdicn),  in 
»kich  tic  naiiie  of  F«nrfraw  (Vano,  rf«  Limp.  Lot. 
T.  1^6)  <v Oifmbu  (FMlaa, wat vmaUy  given; 

t'lt  tie  }>.d;cs  of  poor  citi/i  ns  and  of  slaves  wtre 
Q.-7.cd  oa  a  common  kind  of  bier  or  coltin,  called 
«<^M>-  (Mart,  it  81,  tiR  7&  U;  Jut.  ^ 
175;  nfu  orrtj,  H'^r.  .S'-.','.  i,  8.  9.)    The  Stinfltifnfa 
VI  csried  bj  bearers,  called  FcBoe  or  V€a>iilome$ 
JKaa.  17 ;  Mart  i  SL  48%  baoniM,  ao- 
e^'i'ini;  to  F<istu«  (#.  r.),  they  carried  out  the 
■  wrpia  IB  the  aTeniiig  (ttejipertiao  tempore).  The 
•■Aetaa  winch  the  corpses  of  the  rich  were  car- 
*m  aometimcs  made  of  ivory,  and  covered 
iraigsUand  purple  .  (Siu  t.  JuK  84.)  They  were 
•WW  onricd  o-.i  thi'  fihoiilders  of  the  nenrt  st  rcla- 
tona  of  the  d.^o  aj^r.i  ( ViUot.  Max  vii.  1.  §  1  ;  Ilor. 
Aiii  ii.  8.  56),  r.nd  •^nn.etiTncs  on  thofic  of  his  frccd- 
■■^  ^Pm.  iiL  iUtf.)    Jnlius  Caeear  was  carried 
■r^Bigiitmes  (Soet.  JmL  84),  and  Aogottns 
»y  the  icnatrr?.  j,,,,  joQ;  Tacit,  .(nw.  i.  0.) 

Hie  itlaisouii  of  the  deceased  walked  behind  the 
»^  in  monniinsc  ;  1m  mm  with  their  heads 
^f'lM,  and  his  daaghtcrs  with  thrir  heads  Uiro 
««d  tkir  hair  disko^Uod,  conlSBrT  to  the  ordinar}- 
rf  hath.   (Pint.  QmrnL  Ram,  1 4.)  They 
w^otten-d  1  jfl  l.unentations,  and  the  women  beat 
~^^^M«Uaod  tore  their  cheeks,  though  this  was 
"™"«  hy  the  Twelve  Tables.   (Muliera  gntoM 
•^ndmdo,  Cic  de  Leg.  ii.  23.)    If  the  deceased 
^■»f  iilnstrious  rank,  the  ftireml  procepsinn  went 
wtw?^  the  ianm  (Dionys,  iv.  -10;,  at.d  stopped  be- 
."f*  the  rorfro,  wheK  a  fanernl  oration  (laudaiio) 
*  pise  »f  the  deceasM  vns  delivered.  (Diciiivs. 
^j-^' ;  Cic  pro  j\fil.  13,  rf«  Orat.  il  84  ;  Suet  Ju^. 
^.^V-m.)   Thia  imetke  was  of  ffiett  an. 
"||mr  I'M  .11^  the  Ronrnns.  mi  is  said  hr  some 
*w»rii  u,       jjgjj^       introd'iced  by  Pnblicola, 
*]|*PR>nouDced  •  ftmcnl  eratiaai  m  honour  of  hb 

n-itus.  (Plut.  PJJ!,:  9  ;  Dionys.  v.  ]7.) 

a       ^cpg  honoured  by  funeral  omtioua. 
(C'c  «/<  Orot  a  11  ;  Stiet  Jwl.  2U,  CWL  10.) 

ofH      ^'  '"^^'^       corpse  was  carried  to  the  |)lace 
twninig  or  burial,  which,  according  to  a  law  of 
"•T*ih»TaM««,  wa«  obliged  to  be  outside  the 

fC;c.  de.  Ug.  iL  23.) 

iifioians  in  the  mo&t  ancient  times  buried 
^  M  (Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  53),  though  lliey  oXm 
!"".^  adopted,  to  some  extent,  the  custom  of  bum- 
IJft  ■4icli  \%  nKiitioned  in  the  Twelve  TaLles. 
r*^tc)  Buxiiinir,  h«wc*er,  docs  not  appiar  to 
wtome  general  till  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
MadM  »  hoiied,  aa4  SuU»«M  the  iot 
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of  the  rnm»>lian  v^nn  whose  body  wns  l)umed. 
(Cic.  xh.  ii.  Under  the  empire  buniiug  was 

almost  universally  {iraetttect,  but  was  gradually  du< 
continued  as  Omstianity  spread  (Minoc.  Felix,  p. 
327,  ed.  Ouxel  1672),  so  that  it  bad  {alien  intu 
damub  ht  the  feorth  oentnxy.  (Maaoh.  m  7.)  Per- 
soTW  prnick  hy  lightning  were  not  bemf,  hut  boried 
OQ  the  spot,  wtuch  waa  called  Bidaualy  and  waa 
eennierad  awntd.  [Bidkitai^]  ChfldMii  alio, 
who  had  not  cut  their  teeth,  were  not  hunit,  hut 
boned  in  a  pUce  called  SugsfrumUKrium,  (Plin. 
R.  M  vii.  15  t  Jot.  zt.  140  ;  Fulgent  d»  prite, 
Serm.  7.)  Those  who  were  buried  were  placed  in 
a  cofKn  (area  or  loatlua)^  which  was  frequently 
made  of  stone  ( Valer.  Max.  L  I.  §  12 ;  Aurel.  Vict. 
de  Vir.  III.  42),  and  sometimes  of  die  ABsiau 
stone,  whirh  cnme  from  A««'>?  in  Troa«,  and  which 
consumed  all  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
teeth,  in  40  days  (Plin.  H.  N.  u.  .<<H,  xixri  87), 
whence  it  ■v^-as  called  Sarcoph'i  m-.  This  name  was 
in  course  of  time  applied  to  any  kind  of  coffin  or 
tomb.  (Jmn  X.  17S  {  Difr.  84.  tit  1.  it  18.  f  < ; 
Orelli,  Itucr.  No.  194,  4432,  4654.) 

The  oorpee  was  burnt  on  a  pile  of  wood  {pyra 
er  rogue).  Serrhit  {ad  Vhy.  Am,  zL  185)  thua 
defines  the  difference  between  pyra  and  rufpis^ 
Pjfra  est  lignorum  congeries  ;  rogu$^  cum  Jam 
ardov  cocpcrit,  didtnr.**  Thb  pile  was  bnilt  in 
the  form  of  an  altar,  witli  four  equal  sidet,  whence 
we  find  it  called  am  tejniferi  (Virj,'.  Aen.  vi.  177) 
and  funerU  ara.  (Ovid,  TrL^i.  iii.  13.21.)  The 
sides  of  the  pile  were,  aecDrdinp  to  the  Twelve 
Tables,  to  be  left  roii:,'h  and  unpolish(  d  (Cic.  d« 
Leg.  ii.  23)  ;  but  were  fre<pu'ntly  covered  with  dark 
leaves.  (Vii^g.  Aen.  vi.  215.)  Cypress  trees  w€ta 
s**.rnetimc8  placed  before  the  pile.  (Virg.  Ovid, /.  c. ; 
3il.  Ital.  X.  535.)  On  the  top  of  the  nile  the  corpse 
wa«  phused,  witn  Uie  eeoeh  on  whicn  U  bad  been 
carried  (Tibull.  i.  1.  HI),  and  the  nearest  relatinn 
then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  his  lace  turned  away. 
[Fax.]  When  the  llamet  began  to  riae,  Yariona 
pi  rfuiiit'H  Were  thrown  into  the  fire  (ralh  d  l  y 
Cicero  (^  a)  sttmptteoea  reepenio)^  though  this 
practice  wai  figrbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables ; 
cups  of  oil,  ornaments,  clothes,  dishes  of  food,  and 
other  things,  which  were  suf^osed  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  deceased,  were  also  thrown  upon  the  flames. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vi  325 ;  Stat  TM.  vi.  126  ;  Lueas. 
ix.  175.) 

The  place  where  a  person  was  burnt  was  c.illed 
BtUlmm,  if  he  was  afurnardi  buried  OD  the  same 
spot,  and  L  sfrim  or  Uftrinttm  if  he  was  btiried  :tt 
a  ditierent  place.  (Festus,  «.  r.  bmtum.)  Persona 
of  property  frequently  let  apart  a  ipace,  Minoimded 
h}'  a  wall,  neiir  their  sepulchrcR,  for  the  puqw)sc  of 
burning  the  dead  ;  but  those  who  coiUd  not  atfurd 
th«  tpaee  appear  to  have  wmietimea  plaeed  the 
funeral  pyres  againiit  the  inununients  of  others, 
which  was  frequently  forbidden  in  inscriptions  on 
UMraiaeBta.  (AWe  MioaaauNfo  wfrHNMi  efpticori 
noH  licet,  Oniter,  755.  4.  €56.  S »  Orelli,  4884, 
4385.) 

If  the  debased  waa  an  emperor,  or  an  illustrious 
general,  the  soldiers  marched  (decmrebant)  three 
tiroes  round  the  pile  (Virg.  Aen.  xi.  1K8  ;  Tacit. 
Ann.  ii.  7),  which  custom  was  observed  aiiuunlly 
at  a  monument  built  by  the  soldiers  in  honour  of 
Dnntn.  (Suet,  Claud.  1.)  S<»metiuies  nnliiials 
were  ^lauglitvred  at  the  pile,  and  in  ancient  times 
captives  and  sUves,  since  the  Manes  were  supposed 
to  ba  And  of  hloodj  but  aftsnvacda  ghuliaierv 
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called  Uudmxrii^  were  hired  to  fight  rooad  the 
bwainir  pile.  (Senr.  oi  Vwg,  Am.  z.  619;  eomp. 
Hor.  .S<//.  ii.  3.  n.V) 

When  the  ^ile  was  burnt  down,  the  emUen 
wen  MMked  widl  wtM,  and  tba  boMt  and  ashes 
of  the  deceased  wen  gathsied  bj  the  nearest  rela- 
tives ( Virg.  Am.  tI  22ft— 228 ;  TlbuU.  L  3.  (i,  iii. 
2.  10 :  Suet  Aug.  100),  who  spriaUed  iheoi  with 
perfumes,  and  placed  them  in  a  TesKl  called  una 
(Ovid,  Ann.  ill  9.  39  ;  fendi$  uma^  Tacit  Ami. 
iiL  1 ),  which  woa  luade  of  various  materials,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  individnala.  Most 
of  the  funenil  tini*  in  the  British  Museum  are  mad«' 
of  marble,  alabaster,  or  baked  clay.  They  arc  of 
wieus  shapes,  but  most  commonly  square  or  round; 
and  upon  th'  in  then'  is  usually  an  iuscri))tion  or 
epitaph  {tUuitu  or  epik^ihium\  b^iuninu  with  the 
letteis  D.  M.  S.  or  only  D.  M.,  that  is,  Dn  Man- 
IBUa  SAf  lU  M,  fdllowcil  !)y  the  iianio  of  the  de- 
ceased, with  the  length  of  his  life,  and  also  by 
the  name  ef  the  persoa  who  had  we  vra  made. 
The  following  eacamples,  taken  from  urns  in  the 
British  Museum,  will  gire  a  general  knowledge  of 
such  inscriptions.  The  first  is  to  SeruIUa  Zosimenes, 
who  lired  26  yean,  and  if  dedicated  bj  her  too 
ProsdecMis 

D.M. 

SbRVLLIAK  ZOSIMKNI 
QVAS  VIXIT  ANN  XXVI, 
nSN'E  MBRXN.  FF-CIT 
PROSDBCIVS  FlLIVS. 

The  next  is  on  inscription  to  Licinius  Sucoesius, 
who  lived  IS  yean  ene  nenth  and  19  days,  by  his 
nest  iinhapiiy  panoti^  Comieiisaiid  Anriola:  — 

Pis.  Man. 

CuMlCVS.  KT 

AvRioLA.  Parsntxs 

InFKI.K  ISSIMI 
LiCtNIO  SVCCKSSO. 
V.  A.  Xm.  M.  I.  D.  XIX. 

The  following  woodcut  is  a  representation  of  a 
aepdchnil  urn  in  the  British  Moanini.  It  is  of  an 
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upright  rectangular  form,  richly  otnaoMiited  with 
foliage,  and  supported  at  the  sioea  by  pOaanoa.  It 

is  erected  to  the  memory  of  C;'S«uf-a  Prima.  I:» 
height  is  twentj-one  inches,  and  ita  width,  at  sL» 
baae,  feorteai  indMs  rix-e^^uha.  Biiiiai  tlM  i>- 
'K-ription  an  infant  ^eniaa  il  IC|nMatad  dovBg  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses. 

Af^  the  bones  and  ashes  of  tlie  4*r*«>f>4  had 
l)een  pbced  in  the  urn,  the  pcrvoaa  fveaent  v«e 
thrice  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  p«rf»  {rm 
a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel  for  the  purpo.<.42  of  porifi- 
cation  (Virg.  ^ea.  tL  229  ;  Serr.  ad  locy  ; 
which  they  were  dismissed  by  the  prru^ea.,  cr 
other  person,  by  the  solemn  word  liieeiy  that  is, 
tn  liasf.  (Serr.  L  e.)  At  their  departnre  tbey  wen 
accustomed  tu  bid  faro  well  to  the  deceased,  bjpie' 
nouncing  the  word  I'ale.    (Serr.  L  c) 

The  nma  ware  placed  in  aepnlehna,  wUeh.  as 
already  stated,  were  out^iile  the  city,  thoturb  in  a 
few  cases  we  read  of  the  dead  being  bozied  wiihia 
the  city.  Thns  Valerias,  Pnblieofai,  Tttbe|rtai»  Md 
Fabricius  were  buried  in  the  city  ;  which  r%hl 
their  descendants  also  possessed,  but  did  not  toe. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  il  23.)    The  reetal  rii^as  aad  tk 
emperors  were  buried  in  the  city,  according  to  8sf> 
vlus  {ad  Virp.  .4 fin.  x'u  20o),  because  th^y  werr 
not  bound  by  the  laws.    By  a  rescript  oi  liadriaa, 
these  who  buried  a  person  in  the  dty  were  liable  ti 
a  penalty  of40aurei,  which  was  to  be  fciid  tn  the 
iiscus  ;  and  the  spot  where  the  burial  bad  taken 
place  was  confiscated.    (Dig.  47.  tit.  IS.  a.  S  1  A.) 
The  practice  was  alsn  ftirbidden  by  Antoninus  Pi'-u 
(CapitoL  Anion.  Pius^  12),  and  TbeodoctHS  iL 
(Cod.  Theod.  9.  tit  17.  a.  6.) 

The  verb  sq^Jire^  like  the  Qmdc  iW«x»«r,  was 
applied  to  every  mode  of  diqieshMK  of  the  dead 
( Plin.  a:  iV.  TiL  M) ;  and  s^wleraae  aigntfied  ear 
kind  of  tomb  in  which  the  body  CT  besMsdT •  MB 
were  placed.  (Septdcrum  ai^  lAi  eorjmg  ttsasfw 
iomimii  ooudUamnt.,  \)\^.  1 1.  tit  7.  s.  2. «;  r>  ;  oiq. 
ptte  47.  tit.  12.  B.  3.  §  -J.)  The  term  h^imure  ins 
originally  used  for  buri.-il  in  the  ejirth  (PI  it'..  /.  r,\ 
but  was  afterwards  applied  like  sepdirc  to  auy  mode 
of  disposing  ef  the  dead  ;  since  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom,  after  the  body  was  bomt  to 
throw  »unie  earth  upon  the  boues.  (Cib  de  Ltg. 
li.  23.) 

Tlie  jilaces  for  burial  were  either  puVdic  or  pri- 
ratc.  The  public  phices  of  burial  were  of  two 
kinds  ;  one  nrillnstrionseitiaena,  wbewcv 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  otlier  for  poor 
/.ens,  who  could  not  atturd  to  purchase  ground  Ibr 
the  purpose.  The  fenner  was  in  the  Caa^His  Kar- 
lius,  which  was  ornamented  with  the  tombs  of  tb« 
illustrious  dead,  and  in  the  Campus  Esquilinus 
(Cic  PkiL  ix.  7)  ;  the  hitter  was  also  in  the  Can- 
pus  Esquilinua,  and  cnnsisted  of  sroaU  pit«  sr 
caverns,  called  putiruH  or  jtuticulne  (Varr.  efc  Lh*^. 
FaU.  v.  25.  ed.  Muller  ;  Fcstua,  «.  e.  ;  iior.  .W. 
i.  8.  10)  :  hut  as  this  phme  rendered  the 
l>ourhi>i>(l  iiuheahliy,  it  wn*  given  to  Mieceni<, 
who  converted  it  into  garden.*,  and  buiit  a  laa^- 
nifieent  house  upon  it  Private  places  ht  burml 
were  usually  by  the  sides  of  liie  r>ad»  l.^ing  to 
liome  ;  and  on  some  of  these  roads,  such  as  the 
Via  Appia,  the  temfae  forased  an  ahaast  tsni»> 
terrupted  street  for  many  niilea  from  the  pitc5  nff 
the  city.  They  were  frequently  built  bj  uidivi- 
dmds  dnring  their  life-tfane  (Senee.  dt  Bm.  ViL 
"in  ;  thus  Augustus,  in  hii  sixth  con.'^uUbip.  bn3t 
the  Mausoleum  for  his  aepalchie  between  the  Via 
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I  Fanmia  and  the  Tiber,  and  planted  round  it 
I  ir»ilj  and  valk«  for  public  use.  (Suet^i^.  100.) 
'  Tke  hein  were  often  ordered  bj  the  will  of  the 
imtmei  to  build  a  Unub  for  him  (II or.  Sat.  ii  3. 
84;  Piin.  £p.  yi.  10)  ;  and  thej  sometiroea  did 
it  at  their  own  expense  {ds  $mo)^  which  ii  not  un- 
frwjB«itIy  recorded  in  the  inacription  on  funeral 
B-jDnmrnta,  as  in  the  following  example  taken 
froa  aa  um  in  the  Britiah  Museum :  — 

Diis  Manibvs 
L.  Lxpioi  Epafhras 
Patris  Optimi 
L.  Lkpidivs 
Maximvs  F. 
Db  Sro. 

SepoIchrM  were  originally  called  Imsia  (Featua, 
i.r.  iiefmlcrum)^  but  this  word  was  afterwards  em- 
ptored  in  the  manner  mentioned  above  (p.  559,  b.). 
Sepakhies  were  alao  frequently  called  Monumenta 
Ocarf  Fam.  ir.  12.  §  3  ;  Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  524), 
Wt  this  term  was  also  applied  to  a  monument 
ended  to  the  memory  of  a  person  in  a  different 
phee  inta  where  he  w'as  buried.  (Festus,  a.  «t.  ; 
Cic  pro  Strt.  67  ;  comp.  Dig.  11.  tit.  8.)  Condi- 
fcria  or  coMditiva  were  sepulchres  under  ground, 
»  rfaich  dead  bodies  were  placed  entire,  in  con- 
tadisttnction  to  those  sepulchres  which  contained 
the  booes  and  ashes  only.  They  answered  to  the 
Greek  vr^tor  or  vwSyaiow. 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of 
Mrhle,  and  the  ground  enclosed  with  an  iron 
ndim  or  wall,  and  planted  round  with  trees.  (Cic 
^Fm.  if.  1-2.  §  3  ;  TibuU.  iii.  2. 22  ;  Suet  Ner. 
13.  SO ;  Martial,  L  89.)    The  extent  of  the  bury- 
iP|  ground  was  marked  by  Cippi  [CiPPl's].  The 
■■ne  of  MauacJ^um,  which  was  originally  the  name 
of  the  magnihcent  sepulchre  erected  by  Artemisia 
t«  lie  memory  of  Mausolus  king  of  Caria  (Plin. 
^.  .V.  «x%x  4,  §  9,  XXXV.  49  ;  GelL  x.  18), 
*u  Mxneiimes  given  to  any  splendid  tomb.  (Suet. 
100  ;  Paus.  TiiL  16.  §  3.)    The  open  space 
a  sepolchre  was  called  fonim  [Forum],  and 
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neither  this  space  nor  the  sepulchre  itself  could 
become  the  property  of  a  person  by  usucapion. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  iL  24.) 

Private  tombs  were  either  built  by  an  individual 
for  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family  {$epulcra 
/amUiana)y  or  for  himself  and  his  heirs  {sepulcm 
hereditaria,  Uig.  11.  tit.  7.  s.  5).  A  tomb,  which 
was  fitted  up  with  niches  to  receive  the  funeral 
urns,  was  called  aJumbarium,  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  of  these  niches  to  the  holes  of  a 
pigeon-house.  In  these  tombs  the  ashes  of  the 
freedmen  and  slaves  of  great  families  were  fre- 
quently placed  in  vessels  made  of  baked  clay, 
called  oUuey  which  were  let  into  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  within  these  niches,  the  lids  only  being 
seen,  and  the  inscriptions  placed  in  front  Several 
of  these  columbaria  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome. 
One  of  the  roost  perfect  of  them,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1 822,  at  the  villa  Ruiini,  atiout 
two  miles  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut 


Tombs  were  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  according 
to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  owner.  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut,  which  represents  part  of  the  street 
of  tombs  at  Pompeii,  is  taken  from  Mazois,  Pom- 
peianoy  part  L  pU  18. 


All  these  tombs  were  raised  on  a  platform  of 
[W*>nry  above  the  level  of  the  footway.    The  first 
wrilding  oo  the  right  hand  is  a  funeral  triclinium, 
^^^^  presents  to  the  street  a  plain  front  about 
twenty  feet  m  length.    The  next  is  the  family 
tomb  of  Naevoleia  Tyche  ;  it  consuta  of  a  square 
^^ing,  containing  a  small  chamber,  and  from  the 
•'n  of  the  outer  wall  stcjjs  rise,  which  support  a 
cippQs  richly  ornamented.     The  burial- 
l^wnd  of  Nettaeidius  follows  next,  which  is  suiv 
by  a  low  wall  ;  next  to  which  comes  a 
■«»nnent  erected  to  the  memory  of  C.  Calventins 
vr»ietui    The  building  is  solid,  and  was  not 
^wttot*  a  place  of  burial,  but  only  an  honorary 
j«»J>.   The  wan  in  front  ia  scarcely  four  feet 
*ub,  from  which  three  steps  lead  up  to  a  cippns- 
^  Wk  rises  into  a  pediment  ;  and  the  extreme 
"•gnt  of  the  whole  from  the  footway  is  about 
feet    Aa  unoccupied  space  intervenes 


between  this  tomb  and  the  next,  which  bears  no 
inscription.  The  last  building  on  the  left  is  the 
tomb  of  Scaurus,  which  is  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs  representing  gladiatorial  combats  and  the 
hunting  of  wild  boasts. 

The  tombs  of  the  Romans  were  ornamented 
in  various  ways,  but  they  seldom  represented  death 
a   direct   manner.      (Miiller,  ArchdU.  der 


in 


A'wm/,  §  431  ;  Lessing,  Wie  dit  Alien  den  Tod 
gebiUet  halien  t)  A  horse's  head  was  one  of  the 
most  common  representations  of  death,  as  it  signi- 
fied departure  ;  but  we  rarely  meet  with  skeletons 
upon  tombs.  The  following  woodcut,  however, 
which  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  upon  one  of  the 
tombs  of  Pompeii,  represents  the  skeleton  of  a 
child  lying  on  a  heap  of  stones.  The  dress  of  the 
female,  who  is  stooping  over  it,  is  remarkable,  and 
is  still  preserved,  according  to  Miuois,  in  the 
country  around  Sora.    (Mazois,  Pomp.  i.  pi.  29.) 

o  u 
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A  sepulchre,  or  any  place  in  which  a  penoa 
WM  buried,  was  rdiyiomts  ;  all  thii^  whidl  iraie 
left  or  bdimgcid  to  the  Dii  Manes  were  rtUgiome  ; 

those  cnnsocmtPtl  tf>  the  Dii  Supcri  were  called 
»Sarrat\  ii.  4().)    Kveu  the  place  in  which 

a  slave  was  burit-d  was  considered  religiouis.  ( 
11.  tit  7.  8.2.)  Whoever  violated  a  si-pulchri' 
was  subject  to  aa  action  termed  sepultrri  violuU 
oetfn.  (D^.  47.  tit  13  ;  compare  Cic.  Tux,  L  12, 
dt  T^efj.  ii.  2-.)  'Diom-  who  removed  the  bodies 
or  bones  from  the  sepulchre  were  punished  by  death 
or  deportatio  in  ininlam,  according  to  their  nnk  ; 
if  the  sepulchre  wa.<?  violated  in  any  other  way, 
tbej  were  punished  by  deportatio,  or  condenina- 
tioii  to  the  mines.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  12.  s.  1 1.)  The 
titlo  in  the  Digest  (11.  tit  7),  De  Religiosis  et 
Sumtibus  Ftinenim,"  ^c,  also  contains  much  curi- 
ous iiifunnation  on  the  subject,  and  is  well  worth 
penisaL 

After  the  Iwnes  had  bi^on  placed  in  the  urn  at 
tbo  fiinenU,  the  friends  returned  home.  They  then 
utderwcnl  •  loptker  forHtaitioii  odled  m^fiitio^ 

which  foniiitod  in  boini:  nprinkh-d  with  water  and 
•teppiiif  over  »  fire.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Ama  «<  ym.) 
The  hMie  itaelf  was  aleo  ewept  wMi  ft  eertain 

kind  of  hnMND }  which  sweeping  or  purification  was 
called  enwrroe,  and  the  person  who  did  it  Mwma> 
tor.  (Festus,  *.  v.)  The  Dwieaie*  Feriae  were 
also  days  set  apart  for  the  purification  of  the 
family, '  (Fcstii«i, ».  v.  ;  Cic  de  /^/;.  ii.  22.)  The 
uiouniing  and  solemnities  connected  with  the  dead, 
lasted  for  nine  daye  after  the  ftmeral,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  sacrifice  was  perfnnnod,  called  Xoven- 
diaU.    (Poiphyr.  ad  Horat.  Epod.  xvii.  48.) 

A  ftoat  was  given  in  honour  of  the  dead,  hat 
it  is  luicortain  nn  what  day  ;  it  sometimes  appears 
to  liave  been  given  at  the  time  of  the  funeml,  some- 
times on  the  NoTendiale,  and  eometinMi  later. 
The  name  of  SiUcemium  was  given  to  this  feast 
(Festu.*,  of  which  the  etymology  is  un- 

known. Among  the  tombs  at  Pompeii  there  is  a 
funeral  tridkimn  for  the  cclebwlioa  of  theio  feasts, 
which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut 
(Mazois,  Pomp.  L  pi.  xz.)  It  is  open  to  the  sky, 
nad  the  walb  are  emonwuled  by  paintings  of  ani- 
inals  in  thi^  centre  of  compartments,  which  have 
borders  of  flowers.  The  triclinium  is  made  of  stooe, 
with  a  pedestal  in  the  eentre  to  reeeiTe  the  taMe. 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  feast  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
n  distribution  of  raw  meat  to  the  people,  called 
Vitomntio  (Liv.  viii.  22),  and  sometimes  a  public 
banquet.  (Suet  Jul.  2G.)  Combats  of  pladiatnra 
and  other  games  were  also  fret^ueutlj  exhibited  in 


4.)    In  the  li 
th  of  Felranr  tMn  was  % 

dia^  in  which  the  Romans  were  acctistonaed  tn 


honour  of  the  decoa5f  d.  Thus  at  the  funeral  of 
P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  Ix-en  Pontifex  >Iaxi- 
rous,  raw  meat  was  distributed  to  the  peof^e,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  gladiators  fought,  and  foDcnl 
games  were  celebrated  for  three  daya  ;  at  the  cod 
of  whieh  a  pnhlie  hamtnet  was  given  in  the  ftrssn. 

(Liv.  xixix.  4fi.)  Public  fi\i-'its  ami  funt-nil  x%x^-s 
were  sometimes  given  on  the  annivesaary  of  iisae- 
rals.  Ftastaa,  the  son  of  SoUa,  mhaitad  h 
honour  of  bis  fiuher  a  show  of  gfaidtaton  sevesal 
years  after  his  death,  and  trave  a  feast  to  tb<? 
people,  according  to  his  fiithcr's  testament.  {Dm 
Cass.  xxxviL  51 ;  Cic  pro  StiL  1ft.)  Atall  ban- 
qiiets  in  honour  of  the  dead,  the 
in  white.    (Cic  c  Fo^m.  IX) 

The  Romns,  like  the  Oredn, 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives  at 
periods,  and  to  offer  to  tbem  sactificcs  and 
gifts,  m\Uk  ware  called  /a/ftiias  nad 
The  Romans  appear  to  have  regarded  the  Manes  IT 
departed  sonls  of  their  oncestm  as  goda ;  whence 
arose  the  practice  of  pre  senting  to  them  obla^oas, 
whieh  consisted  of  rictims,  w  iue.  milk,  (garlands  «f 
flowers,  and  other  thinfrs.  (Virg.  Aev.  v.  77,  ix. 
215,  X.  519  ;  Tacit  Hist.  iL  95  ;  Suet  CaL  IS, 
ffer.  57  :  Cic  PhiL  L  6.)  The  tnabs  w«te  socae- 
times  illuminated  nn  these  occasions  with  lainpsu 
(Dig.  4(k.  tit  4.  s.  44.)  In  the  latter  end  of  ths 
month 

Fenil 

carry  food  to  the  sepidchres  for  the  use  of  the  dead. 
(Festus,  ae.  /  Varro,  de  Ling.  JLol  vL  IS ;  Ofid, 

Fast.  ii.  565—570  ;  Cic  ad  Ait.  viii.  U.) 

The  Romans,  like  ourselves,  were  accustomed  to 
wear  mourning  for  their  deceased  friends,  which 
appears  to  have  been  black  OT  dark-blue  (atn) 
under  the  republic  for  both  sexesL  (Serr.  ad  I'trtf. 
Aen.  xi.  287.)  Under  the  empire  the  men  am- 
tinurd  to  wear  Uack  in  mooming  (Jur.  x.  245), 
but  the  women  wore  white.  (Herodian.  iv.  2) 
They  laid  aside  all  kinds  of  ornaments  (Herodian. 
Le.:  Terent  fftaaL  it  S.  47),  and  ^  wt cat 
either  their  hair  or  beard.  (Suet  JuL  67^  Aug.  23, 
Qd.  24.)  Men  appear  to  have  \isaalW  worn  their 
mooning  for  only  a  few  days  (Dioo  Omk  hi  ii\ 
but  women  for  a  vear  when  they  Inst  a  husband  or 
parent.  (Ovid,  Fast.  iiL  134  s  ScoccJ^U. 
Cvmol.  <ni  IIi  lv.  16.) 

In  a  public  mourning  on  acooont  of  some  sigBsl 
calamity,  as  for  instance  the  lii«s  of  a  battle  or  the 
death  of  an  emDeror,  there  was  a  total  cessation 
from  bnafaieso,  called  lAiilifteB.  [Jmrmim.]  la 
a  public  mourning  the  senators  did  not  wear  the 
latus  cUnu  and  their  rings  (itiv.  ix.  7)^  nor  ths 
nia<;i.strates  their  badges  of  cOee.  (Tadt  Jaa. 
iii.  4.) 

(Mcursius,  de  Ftutert ;  Stackelberg,  Dit  Grikr 
dtr  HeUenemy  Berlin,  1837  ;  Kirchroann,<<s 
Uus  Jtomanis;  Becker,  CkariAla.,  voL  ik  pfk 
210,  6W/1M,  vol.ii.  pp.  271  —  301.) 

FUKCA,  which  properly  means  a  hrk^  was  sits 
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t2se  BHiie  ti  m  faMtranent  of  panuhmeni.  It  wm 
•fiiw  id  vwid  in  the  form  di  the  letter  A,  which 

TO  pfcbf M  npfjn  the  shoulders  of  the  offeiidLr,  w  hoiw 
DrtCi^  were  tied  to  it.  Slaves  were  fh:queuUy 
loiihcd  in  thii  "wmf^  wd  were  obliged  to  carry 
ihnt  the  furm  whf?reTer  they  went  (I><i!>r\t. 
Ttt.  Jmdr.  iiL  5.  12  ;  Plat.  CorioL  24  ;  Ptaut. 
(kkH  6,  37)  $  wkoM*  the apptllBtkii of  Jvrc^er 
«^a>  applied  to  a  man  as  a  terra  of  repmicL  (Cic 
m  fttm.  S.)  The  furca  waa  uaed  in  the  aadeut 
mtt  wt  eaiiri  jmaUkuomA  anienf  ih*  BanmM  ; 
•'■<'  crittiiial  irai  tied  to  it,  Tin<\  then  scourpcd  to 
deaih^LiT.iSS;  SackJVer. 4^.)^^ he fartywi 

xht  ioica  ;  it  appcan  to  bare  been  in  the  fbrm  of 
lailiiicra.  {FiamLM9Lu.A,7^Matl$iLll.5^) 
Balk  the  final  tad  fMUbnlini  wtn  alio  tm^^oytd 
iS  crowe^  to  which  c  rtmitiaU  wen  WuM  (m /urea 
n^er^  Dig.  48.  tit.   13.  t.  6  ;  tit  19.  1.  28. 
2  i3  ;  tiu  19.  A.  3<t).    See  Lipaiua,  Cnu, 
FURCIFER-  [FcacA.] 
PURIOSUS.  [CcRAToa.] 
FURNU^  [FoRNAX.1 
KIRUR.  [CuaAToa] 
FlHTl  ACTIO.    [FLRTtTM  l 
FL'RIU.M,  **  theft,"  i«  one  of  the  tour  kinds  of 
iAcXt  vhich  wero  the  foondation  of  obligationes ; 
It  U  al»=)  cauf;<\  **  crimen.*'    Moveable  tilings  only 
cMtk  be  the  objecU  of  furtom  ;  for  the  fiaadaleut 
hMilivf  (nalMBiifM  yStHribbw)  of  •  tliii^  was 
(utan,  and  contrectatio  13  defined  to  be  ^  loco 
Btt(a«iaQ  might  commit  theft  without 
(any"!  ^  MMthir  pcamH  property.    That  it 
fttflmu  to  luc  a  thinj,'  which  woa  deprsitLtl 
{i^ttptrnm^  It  wa«  alio  fiurtum  to  uie  a  thing 
«Mcli  had  twMi  lent  lot  um»  in  »  way  different 
n.  in^t  tt  hich  the  lender  had  agreed  to  ;  but 
%isk  thii  anaiification,  that  the  borrower  must  be- 
I***  ifcit  hi  was  doing  it  against  the  owner*s  con- 
toati  and  that  the  owner  wouhl  not  consent  to  snch 
ONif  k<  was  awarv  of  it  ;  f  r  drlns  malua  was  an 
rwuikil  iagredieut  in  furtuni.    Another  re<|uii»ilc 
«f  tea  (Dig:  47.  lift.  3.  a.  1)  is  the  ^  lacri  ftde&di 
IBttis,"  the  intpntion  of  appriprbting  the  property. 
Iktt  vsft  other wbie  exprvwed  bysayuig  thatfurtum 
**HirtMl  m  the  intottion  (/Mmsv  «|^«e)fv  (X)^^ 
'^^'i^afrdufuTundi  noncumfmittUuryVi.un^^  ii,  50). 
It  »M  not  neeessarr,  in  ordor  (ocoostitutc  mrtum, 
mda  KMW  w1uM»pi«perty  the  thing 
A  ptaiion  who  wan  iu  the  power  of  another 
i^^k  le  the  dbjectof  furtum.  (Inst.  4.  tit  1.  §  9.) 
v^^^  might  ewnmt  ftftam  by  tekiAf  a  thing 
*i.Kb     had  jiiTea  as  a  pledge  (jtupori)  to  a  cro- 
<iib^  i  or  bj  taking  hit  property  when  in  the  pos- 
*^  oft  bena  6d«  poesesaac  Thus  there  might 
W  tvnom  either  of  a  moveable  thi^g  itwl^  or  of 
^  «M  of  a  thi^g,  or  of  the  poasoHin^  M  k  ii  cx- 
J«"Jii  (Inst  4.  tit  1.  §  1.) 

definition  of  furtum  in  the  In^^titntes  is  rci 
*^^«atio  frauduUma,  without  the  addition  of  the 
alietiae."    Accordingly  the  definition  com- 
both  the  case  of  a  man  steeUng  the  property 
a  another,  and  a!-  1  thi-  case  of  n  man  stealing  his 
^  i<ftipcrty,  a«  wbcn  a  man  fiaudulently  takes  a 
**'<»We  thing,  which  li  hie  property,  from  a  pcr- 
•w  who  hss  the  legal  possession  of  it    This  latter 
^  a  the    fiutum  possessionia.**  The  dafiaition 
""  (b^  liutjtatsiia  Boiiatwdad  as  a  cfaieififletion 
«  tjjtft  iot^  iij^  di-itinct  kinds,  but  only  to  show 
2j^Qf  eiHDple  the  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Thii»««ll«i9lMMdbjVai>£etow, 
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FotMttm,  &C.  uu  p.  550.    See  also  Rein,  Dot 
Criadnahmk      JlSm0r,  p,  804. 

A  person  miybt  commit  fiirtum  by  aiding  in  a 
furtam,  as  ii  a  man  should  jostle  you  in  order  to 
give  another  the  oppoftnaityeiir  taking  y  r  r  nii  y ; 
nr  drive  awny  your  sheep  or  cattle  ui  or  li  r  Tl  jit 
another  might  get  possesion  of  them:  but  li  it 
were  done  merely  in  a  sportive  way,  and  net  with 
a  tiew  of  aiding  in  a  theft,  it  wnn  not  furtum, 
though  there  might  be  in  such  case  an  actio  utilia 
lader  the  Lex  Aquilia,  which  gave  aaeb  an  eetieii 
evm  in  the  case  of  c-ljia.  [Damnum.I 

FartttB  was  either  Mani£estum  or  Nec  Manifes- 
tinn.  It  m»  deariy  numiCHtiim  when  the  penoa 
was  caught  in  the  act  ;  but  in  various  other  cases 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
furtom  was  tnanifestuiu  of  not  Sonio  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  furtum  nianife.ituin  so  long  aa 
the  thief  was  engaged  in  carrying  the  thing  to  the 
place  to  which  he  designed  to  carry  it :  and  others 
maintained  that  it  was  ftirttun  manifestum  if  the 
thief  was  ever  found  with  the  stolen  thing  in  his 
possession  ;  but  this  opiitiun  did  not  prevail. 
(Oaiua,  ill  1 84  ;  laiki.  til.  1.  §  3.)  That  wbieh 
was  not  nmnife^tum  was  nec  m^nitVstitn?.  Furtum 
<»Mceptum  aiul  ubUtttim  were  not  species  of  theft, 
but  species  of  action.  It  was  called  conoeptom 
furtum  v,-ht>Ti  n  stulen  thing  was  songht  and  found, 
in  the  presence  oi  witnesses,  in  the  possession  of  a 
person,  whO|  though  he  might  not  bo  the  tMof,  wae 
liable  tn  an  nction  called  Furti  (^ncepti  K  n  man 
gave  you  a  stolen  thing,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
found  (eondperetur)  in  your  possearioo,  rather  than  in 
liis,  this  wai  c.il'.,  d  Furtum  Oblatum,  and  you  had 
an  action  Furti  UbLati  against  him,  even  if  he  was 
not  the  thiet  There  was  also  the  aetum  Piohibiti 
Furti  against  him  who  prevented  a  person  from 
searching  far  a  stolen  thing  (JurtiuA)  ;  for  the 
word  fnrtam  ligniiies  both  tM  tet  of  ihtit  and  the 
thing  stolen. 

The  punishment  for  furtum  manifestum  hy  tho 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  capititlis,  that  is,  it 
affected  the  person's  caput:  a  freeman  who  bad 
committed  theft  was  flogged  and  consigned  {adJir- 
tm)  Ui  the  injured  person  ;  but  whether  the  tbicf 
be^une  a  afatve  hi  oaneeqnence  of  this  addiclM,  or 
an  adjudicatoi^  was  a  matter  in  dispute  amon?  the 
ancient  Rouuuu.  The  Edict  sabsequentl^  changed 
the  penalty  nto  an  nedo  qnadmpli,  both  in  the  case 
of  a  slave  and  a  freedmon.  Tfn  laltN  of  t'n' 
Twelve  Tables,  in  the  case  of  a  funum  nec  niaui* 
festum,  was  duplum,  and  tbla  was  ntained  in  the 
Edict :  in  the  case  of  the  conceptum  and  oblatum 
it  was  triplum,  and  this  also  was  reuined  in  tho 
Edict  In  the  case  of  Prohibitum,  the  penalty  was 
quadruplum,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Edict ;  for  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  bad  af- 
fixed no  penalty  in  this  case,  but  merely  enacted 
that  if  a  man  would  search  for  stolen  property,  he 
ii;i)>L  he  naked  all  but  a  cluth  round  his  middle, 
and  must  hold  a  di^h  in  his  hand.  If  he  found 
any  thing,  it  was  furtum  manifeetnn.  The  ab« 
surdity  rif  tln^  law,  wiys  Gaius,  f«  nppnn-Tit  ;  for  if 
a  man  would  not  let  a  person  search  in  his  ordinary 
dreaa,  nmch  leaa  would  he  allow  him  to  search  on. 
dressed,  when  the  penalty  would  be  so  ni'ich  n-nre 
severe  if  any  thiiw  was  found.  (Owipare  Cirimm, 
rm  dtrpimk  im  BrnM,  Zeitaehnft,  vol.  U.  n.  91.) 

The  actio  fiirti  was  given  to  all  persons  no  had 
an  intofeet  in  the  pceaervation  of  the  thing  stolen 
(c^  kknd  rm  aehma  tm),  md  the  owner  of » 
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•  tUng,  thmtfoKi,  luid  not  awMurily  thii  action. 

A  rmlitor  might  have  this  KrtK>n  eren  against  the 
owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  owner  wa«  the 
lhie£  A  perMO  Iq  whom  a  thii^  wm  delivered  in 
onU-r  worV  upon  it,  OS  in  th«>  cn»«  of  fl  itheB 
givc'U  to  n  uilnr  to  mend,  couid  bring  ttiis  nctmn 
■gaiiwt  the  thiei^  and  the  owner  could  not,  for  the 
owner  had  an  action  (lociii)  against  thf  Uiilor. 
But  if  the  tailor  waa  not  a  lolvent  (»ertoii,  tbe  owner 
htd  Ub  MliiM  aeainrt  th«  thiei;  lor  ia  awfa  CM  liw 
•wiMr  had  an  intei^iit  in  thr  pn'  i-rvallon  »f  the 
tbHaf.  The  rule  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  c<mi- 
modatniB  [CommodatovI.  But  in  «  eve  olile* 
pMitom,  the  d<*|)ositec  w<u  under  no  oUigntion  for 
the  tafe  cuatodjr  of  the  thing  {emaodkm  pra9tian), 
and  be  wai  under  no  liability  except  in  the  eaee  of 
dolus ;  cotm^neady^  if  the  depoiited  tiling  wa< 
slolt'ri,  the  ownfr  alone  hnd  the  actio  fiirti.  A 
boiui  tide  purchasur  might  have  the  actio  furti, 
even  if  tha  thing  had  not  been  delitrmd  to  him, 
and  he  wrre  consequontlv  nut  dominut. 

An  impubcs  might  comnut  theft  {aUi^mr erismae 
ytwfl),  if  ha  was  bordering  on  the  agn  af  ^berty, 
and  conaoqiirTttlv  (jf  sufficient  cfipm-iry  \n  Tindi-T- 
slaiid  what  ho  was  doing.  If  a  pc»on  who  was 
in  the  power  of  anotlier  eoonaitlad  fbrtan*  tlie 
ncti  •  furti  wai  against  the  latter. 

The  right  of  action  died  with  the  otTending  per- 
•oo.  Ifa  peregnnna  cooinntted  fcrtmn,  ha  waa 
made  lialile  to  an  action  ny  the  fiction  of  his  b<'ing 
a  Roman  citixcn  (Usius,  ir.  37) ;  and  bpr  the  same 
fiction  he  Iwi  •  nght  of  artiian,  if  hia  property 
was  stolen. 

He  who  took  the  property  of  another  by  force 
was  guilty  of  theft ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  deUct, 
tlM  pcoetor  gave  a  special  action  Vi  bononim  tap- 

tonim.  Thp  ori^'in  of  the  action  Vi  bonnrum  rap- 
torum  is  referred  by  Cicero  to  the  lime  of  the  civil 
wars,  when  men  hud  becomo  accDitonied  to  acta  of 
violence  and  to  the  uw  of  anns  against  onf»  nnotb^r. 
Aocordingly,  the  Edict  was  urigiually  direcu^i 
againat  &eoe  who  with  bodies  of  armed  men 
(Jiomi.nfin^:  nrmnfis  coaciUque)  did  injury  to  th<- 
property  of  another  or  carried  it  olf  (yuMi  out 
rapuerhd  mt  dammi  dtdtrta/).  With  tfio  eatab- 
li«lim<'nt  of  order  under  the  empire  the  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  arms  was  lest  needed,  and  the 
irord  armali$  ii  not  eentafaied  in  the  Edict  aa  cited 
in  the  Digest  (  47.  tit.  B).  The  application  of  the 
Edict  would  however  have  still  been  very  limited, 
if  it  had  been  confined  to  cases  where  numbers 
were  engaged  in  the  violence  or  robbery  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  jurists  discovered  that  the  Edict, 
when  properly  understood,  applied  aUo  to  the  caj"e 
of  ft  siogle  person  committing  damnum  or  carrying 

ofT  pr.ip<Tfr.  Originally  ttir  Kilict  mniprebr'Tif^'d 
both  damnuu)  and  bona  ra[>ta,  and,  indeed,  danuiuni 
which  waa  effected  vi  homninibaa  aimntia  coac- 
tl*que,  was  that  kind  of  rinlenre  to  the  repreaiiion 
of  which  the  Kdict  was  at  hntt  mainly  directed. 
Under  the  anipirB  the  rwMona  Ibr  thio  pait  of  the 
Edict  cea-wd,  and  thus  we  see  that  in  Ulpian's 
time  the  action  was  simply  called  vi  boDonua 
raptoram.**  T«  the  Inititotaa  and  Oodo  the  action 
applies  to  robbery  fpnly,  Kod  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
other  port  of  the  Edict  This  instructive  iU>utmtion 
of  the  gradual  adaptation,  even  of  the  Kdlctal  law, 
to  circumstances  is  given  by  Savigny  (ZeiUohri/t, 
Tol.  V.  Ucber  Cie«ro  Pro  TolUo  nnd  die  Actio  vi  Ito- 
nenmi  Raptorum),  who  haa  also  given  the  masterly 
Mneadatioa  of  11%.  47.  tit  8.  n  3.  f  7,  hgr  HeiMb 
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The  object  of  the  furti  actto  VMto  get  m  pgtakfi 

as  to  the  thins  stolen  the  owner  couM  rf-rrtrr»  it 
either  by  a  viadicatto,  which  was  arailablc  m^A-i-  -t 
any  possessor,  whether  tho  thief  or  aaotfaer,  or  bv 
a  condietio,  whieh  was  available  against  the  t\u  f 
or  his  heiea,  though  he  had  sot  the  rnasmmiTL 
(InsL  4.  tit  1. 1  19.) 

The  strictness  of  the  old  law  in  the  case  of 
actions  of  theft  was  graduaily  modj&ed,  as  alroMly 
ahown.  By  the  kw  of  the  TwcH*  TUblea*  if 
theft  (  furium)  wn*  committ  ed  in  the  rlirht, 
thie^  if  caught  in  the  act,  migbt  be  killed :  aad 
ho  night  aloo  be  kiDod  in  the  dejiiiMs,  if  he  was 
caught  in  the  act  and  defended  htmoelf  with  asr 
kind  of  a  weapon  {telum)  ;  if  he  did  not  so  drfeod 
himseli^  he  was  whipped  and  became  addktns,  if 
a  freeman  (as  above  stated)  ;  and  if  •  a!**^  he 
was  whipped  and  thrown  down  a  precipiee. 

The  following  are  peculiar  kinds  ol  actiooei 
furti :  (1)  Actio  de  tigiio  Jowto,  against  a  penoa 
who  employed  another  person's  timber  in  h'» 
building  i  (2)  Actio  arbomm  fortim  caesaram, 
agOTMt  a  person  who  secretly  cut  wood  en  nnethir 
person's  ground  ;  (3)  Actio  furti  advemn*  r-  '  j 
et  caupones,  against  nautae  and  caupones  i.i:>x£x- 
cmm],  who  ww»  liable  ftr  the  ado  of  the  aen  ia 
their  employment 

There  were  two  cases  in  w  hich  a  boon  fide  pes- 
aeaaer  if  nother  penen's  property  eooM  iMtaMria 
the  ownership  by  usucapion  ;  and  one  of  their  -nrjM 
the  case  of  a  res  furtiva,  which  was  provided  far 
in  the  Twolfe  Tablea.  Tbe  Bonn  Law  aa  la 
Furtum  underwent  changes,  as  appears  from  what 
has  been  said ;  end  tbe  subject  reqnireo  to  be 
treated  histacieally  in  order  to  be  fuUr  ondentood. 
The  woik  of  Rem  (Dot  aimimairedit  Ar  JBomt) 
contains  a  complete  view  of  the  matter. 

(Gains,  iil  IBS— •20.'!,  iv.  I  ;  Gellius,  xi.  lb'; 
Dig.  47.  tit  2  ;  Inst.  4.  tit  1  ;  DilkaoD,  Udir- 
firht,  hf.  pp  .•>fi4  -  J  ;  Heinec.  Sjfutag,  ed.  H^a- 
boid  ;  Rein,  iMs  Rom  PritatreeM^  p.  343  ;  Rem, 
Da*  Criminalreckt  der  Romer,  pu  293L)   [O.  UJ 

Fr'S{^!  N  A  (Tfilai»'o),a  trident ;  moreasnnnrJT 
caiied  triiicnSf  meaning  trtdem  atimitbm^  bff^"*^  it 
waa  originally  a  three-pronged  goad,  nod  to  iacile 
horses  to  greater  swiftness.  Neptune  was  snppi->*ed 
to  be  anned  with  it  when  be  drove  his  chariot,  sod 
it  thni  beeamo  his  tmnl  attrn>ute,  ]K^'rbap«  wkh  aa 
allusion  also  to  the  use  of  the  same  in»tniintnt  in 
harpooning  fish.  It  is  represented  in  the  rut  w 
p.  276.  (Horn.  iL  xii.  27,  Od.  iv.  506,  v,  293  ; 
Virg.  Gtory.  L  13,  Aen.  i.  1 3n,  &  «!• ; 

Cic.  de.  Xai.  /Vrjr.  i.  36  ;  Phib.st.  Imwf.  u.  14.) 
The  trident  was  also  atlribut<-d  to  Nereus  (Viig. 
.ie?i.  ii.  418)  and  to  the  Tritons.  (Cie.diAU> 
Detjr.  iL  3o  ;  Mart  Sped.  xxvi.  Ii.) 

lu  tbe  contests  of  gladiators  tbe  Reiiarituvu 
armed  with  n  trident  (J«t.  IL  148,  viiL  201) 
[Gladiator.]  [J.  Y  ] 

FUSTUA'RIUM  ({uAoKeria)  was  a  cspksi 
pnniahnnt  nfiided  upon  the  Ronan  aoMim  ftr 
desertion,  theft,  and  similar  crime*.  It  wa*  sd- 
ministered  in  the  following  nuuiner: — When  a 
aoldMr  WM  oondemned,  the  tribune  tooehcd  hn 
slightly  with  a  stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldior*  ot 
the  legion  fell  upon  him  with  sticks  and  stooesi 
and  generally  killed  him  npon  the  spot  If  ho*^ 
ever  he  escaped,  for  he  waa  allowed  to  fly,  be  ccold 
not  return  to  bis  native  country,  nor  did-any  ef  kis 
relatives  dare  to  reoeive  him  into  their  haoHl» 
(Poljhivi.37|  eoinpieIiiT.T.<i.)  TkmptS^ 
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n-'TJt  aT.lir.ncl  to  be  inflicted  in  the  later  times  of 
Uie  rrpublK  (Cic  PJtiiip.  iiL  6),  and  ander  the 
cmprp.  (TadL  Amm.  m.  91.) 

Diferent  from  the  fustoarium  was  the  antmad- 
msio  fostiiun,  which  was  a  corporsi  punishment 
iadkted  under  the  emperon  upon  free  men,  but 
oolv  tk>««  of  the  lower  orders  jtemmierm.  Dig.  48. 
t  :.  19.  23.  §  2).  It  was  a  less  severe  punish- 
Ditn:  than  the  doj^ging  with  flageila,  which  punish- 
tarat  was  confined  to  slaves.  (INf;  48.  tit  19. 
>.  10  ;  47.  tit  10.  a.  45.)  [Flaorum.] 

FUSUS  (ftr^curros),  the  spindle,  was  alwaySi 
vhcQ  in  IMS,  aceompaaied  bj  the  distaff  (oafaw, 
ilXMKdeniX  as  an  indsspatftble  part  of  the  same 
(Grid,  AUL  it.  220—229.)  The  wool, 
ler  mtcrialf  iMtTing  bera  pvepved  for 
•  nninf,  and  having  sometimes  been  Qjtd  (lofvf- 
f<i  4ftt  ^ewvc,  Horn.  Od,  ir.  135),  mt  railed 
ideaWO  (rwk^,  giommt^  Her.  EpitL  i  I3L 14  ; 
Ond,  MtL  ri.  1 9).  which  was,  howerer,  safliciently 
hm  ts  aflow  the  fibre*  to  be  casilj  drawn  out  by 
bud  «f  the  spinner.    The  upper  part  of  the 
dittxf  was  dien  inserted  into  this  mass  of  flax  or 
wool  {coin  amta^  Plin.  //.  .V.  viii.  74),  and  the 
lover  part  was  held  in  the  left  hand  under  the  k>ft 
VB  in  mch  a  paritiDn  as  was  most  cpuwdent  for 
cacdueting  the  opemiviiri.    The  fibres  were  drawn 
ottt,  and  at  the  same  time  spirally  twisted,  chiefly 
W  the  Qse  of  the  fore-finger  and  thonb  of  the  right 
kaui(2a«T^Aoii  cAmto-c,  Eurip.  Omt.  14 14  •,}x>llux 
dnlii,  Claud,  dt  PnL  Ckms.  177)  ;  and  the  thread 
Ohia,  aa  fndMtd  VMirand  upon 

tbe  fpindle  oaiil  the  qMBtitj  mt  asgraat  m  h 

iroald  carry. 

The  ipindla  via  •  atidc,  10  or  19  indkei  long, 
hmg  at  the  top  a  slit  or  catch  (f^eM,  SyKirrpop) 
u  viuch  the  thread  was  fixed,  so  that  the  weight 
<f  ^  ■pmdle  mi^t  contnoally  carry  down  the 
itrad  as  it  was  formed.  Its  lower  extremity  was 
■•Btsd  mto  a  Hnall  wheel  called  the  whorl  (vt/r- 
(MHi),iDade  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  (see  wood- 
cat),  die  use  of  whiA  to  kaap  tba  n>indle 
•wMtadj  aid  to  peonala  teraMioQ:  larthe 
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who  was  comroonly  a  female,  every  now 
twizWd  roand  the  spindle  with  her  right 
^  (Hend.  T.  19 ;  (Wd.  AM.  H  99),  to  as  to 
t*itttlie  thr<nd  utill  more  completely  ;  and  whcn- 
***J7  ^ta  couunual  prokogation,  it  let  down  the 
W»  to  the  groond,  iha  took  ft  oat  of  the  slit, 
•^■l  it  upon  the  spindle,  and,  havinj?  replaced  it 
*  ^^«^ti drew  out  and  twisted  another  length. 
^vMi  dreamstaoces  are  mentioned  in  detail  by 
<«lhi(Mt.aM-919>.  The 


woodnit  U  taken  from  a  sorics  of  has-n-liefs  repre- 
senting the  arts  of  Minerra  upon  a  friese  of  the 
Ponmi  raia^oB  at  Romai  It  showa  the  opci»> 
tion  of  spinning,  at  the  maaMPt  when  the  woman 
has  drawn  out  a  sufficient  length  of  yam  to  twist 
it  by  whirling  the  spindle  with  her  right  thumb  and 
fiire-finger,  and  prerioasly  to  the  act  of  taking  it 
out  of  the  slit  to  wind  it  Dpoo  the  bobbia  (a^nor) 
already  funued. 

The  dutiff  m  aboot  three  tinee  the  length  of 
the  spindle,  strong  and  thick  in  proportion,  com- 
monly either  a  stick  or  a  reed,  with  an  expansicKa 
near  the  top  for  holding  the  batt.  It  was  Mme- 
times  of  richer  materials  and  ornamented.  Theo- 
critus has  left  a  poem  {IdyU.  xxviii.)  written  on 
sending  an  irory  dntaff  to  the  wife  of  a  fticnd. 
Oolden  spindles  were  sent  M  presents  to  ladiei  ef 
high  rank  (Horn.  Od.  ir.  131  ;  Uerod.  ir.  IfiOt 
■id  a  gaMen  diitaff  h  attribiit(Bd  hf  Honer  and 
Pindar  to  goddesses,  and  otht*r  f<;mnle8  of  rcmaric* 
able  dignity,  who  are  called  XP*'*^''^^''"''^' 

It  was  usual  to  bare  a  biisket  to  hold  the  di»> 
taff  and  ipilldle,  with  the  halls  of  wool  prepared 
for  spinning,  and  the  bobbins  aln-ady  spun.  (  Bninck, 
Anal.  ii.  12  ;  Ovid,  Met.  ir.  10.)  [Calatiius.] 

In  the  rum!  districts  of  Italy  women  were  for- 
bidden to  spin  when  thry  were  travelling  on  foot, 
the  act  being  considered  of  evil  omen.  (Plin.  H.  M 
xxviii.  5.)  The  dntalfand  spindle,  with  the  wool 
and  thread  upon  them,  were  carried  in  bridal  pro- 
cessioBS  ;  and,  without  the  wool  and  thread,  they 
were  often  suspended  by  femalee  as  oflMngt  of  re- 
ligious gratitude,  esjiecially  in  old  a;re,  or  on  relin- 
quishing the  constant  use  of  them.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
viiL74.)  [DoNARiA.]  They  were moit  frequently 
dedicated  to  Pallas,  the  patroness  of  spinning,  and 
of  the  arts  connected  with  it.  This  goddess  was 
bendf  radely  sculptured  with  a  distaff  and  spindle 
in  the  Jwvjm  Palladium.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  S.) 
They  were  also  exhibited  in  the  representations  of 
the  three  Fates,  who  were  conceived,  by  their  spin- 
ning, to  determine  the  life  of  every  man  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  by  singing,  as  females  usually  did 
whilst  they  sat  together  at  their  work,  to  predict 
hieflitiirelot  (fiMLc)  (J.T.] 


G  A  BINDS  CINCTUS.  [Tool.] 

OAKSUM.  [Hasta.J 

GA'I^A  (Kp^os^poet.  ffJ^vr,  ir^Aff^),  a  helmet; 
a  casque.  The  helmet  was  origiaallv  msude  of  skin 
or  leather,  whence  is  supposed  to  nave  arisen  its 
appelUtion,  Kvy4%  meaning  properly  a  helmet  of 
dog  skin,  but  applied  to  caps  or  helmets  made  of 
the  hide  of  other  animals  {ravpf'tr},  ittiS^tj,  Horn, 
//•  X.  258,  335  ;  cuytl-n,  Cki.  xxiv.  230  ;  Herod. 
vH.  77  ;  compare  Kpdyt}  (tkOtivo^  Xen.  Amtb.  r.  4. 
§  13  ;  (fnlca  lajtinn^  Prop,  iv,  11.  \*J),  and  even  to 
those  which  were  entirely  of  bronze  or  iron  ('dy- 
xaXmr,  OdL  xriH.  VlTh  The  leathera  basis  ef 
the  helmet  was  also  very  commonly  stn  ngthnied 
and  adorned  by  the  addition  of  either  bronze  or 
gold,  which  is  expressed  by  sneh  epithets  as  xn^- 
Ki]fn\i^  «fJxaA»cos,  xp^'h-,  Helmet*  which  had  a 
metallic  basis  (tpdni  xo^S  Xen.  Anab.  L2,  % 
16)  were  m  Lsitin  properly  called  easmlsf  (Isid. 
Oriff.  xviii.  14  t  Tacit.  Germ.  6  ;  Caesar,  B.  G.  iii. 
45),  although  tile  terms  yo/lpa  and  ea«m  are  often 
confounded.  A  casque  (eossu)  found  at  Pompeii 
k  piewtfed  in  the  eeOeetioa  aft  Ooedrich  Govrl, 
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Ilcrcfordshirc.  (Skelton,  ErujraryH  lllast.  i.  pi.  44.) 
The  porforations  fur  the  lining  and  extcrif)r  border 
are  risible  along  iu  edge.  A  fide  and  a  front 
ricw  of  it  arc  presented  in  the  annexed  woodcnt. 


Two  casques  very  like  this  were  fished  up  from  the 
bod  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  and  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  (I)odwell,  Tour, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  330.)  Among  the  materials  used  fur 
the  lining  of  helmets  were  felt  (irtXor,  Horn.  //. 
X.  265)  and  sponge,    (.\ristot.  //.  A.  v.  16.) 

The  helmet,  especially  that  of  skin  or  leather, 
was  sometimes  a  mere  cap  conformed  to  the  shape 
of  the  head,  without  cither  crest  or  any  other  orna- 
ment {iupa\6y  rt  Kcd  &Ao<^»',  //.  x.  358).  In  this 
state  it  wai  probably  used  in  hunting  (galea  wna- 
toria^  C.  Nop.  Dat.  iii.  2.),  and  was  called  kotvu- 
ru^  (Horn.  //.  /.  c),  in  Latin  CuDO.  The  pre- 
ceding woodcut  shows  an  example  of  it  as  worn  b}' 
Diumc>de  in  a  small  Ureck  bronte,  which  is  also  in 
the  collection  at  Goodrich  Court.  (Skelton,  /.  c) 
The  additions  by  which  the  external  appearance  of 
the  helmet  was  varied,  and  which  served  both  for 
ornament  and  protection,  were  the  following  :  — 

1.  Bosses  or  plates,  proceeding  either  from  the 
top  (^<L\ot,  Horn.  //.  iii.  362)  or  the  sides,  and 
varying  in  number  from  one  to  four  (iifn^i<pa\ot^ 
8i^>«Uor,  Horn.  //.  v.  743,  xi.  41  ;  Eustalh.  ad  loc.; 
TfTpd^poKos^  II.  xii.  384).  It  is  however  very 
doubtful  what  part  of  the  helmet  the  ^d\os  was. 
lUittmann  thought  that  it  was  what  was  after- 
wards called  the  iCWKos,  that  is,  a  metal  ridge  in 
which  the  plume  was  fixed  ;  but  Liddell  and  Scott 
{I^jT.  $.  r.)  maintain  with  more  probability  that 
the  <pd\os  was  the  shade  or  fore-piece  of  the  helmet; 
and  that  an  iin<pl(pa\oi  helmet  was  one  that  had  a 
like  projection  behind  as  well  as  before,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  representations  of  many  ancient 
helmets. 

2.  The  helmet  thus  adorned  was  verv  commonly 
surmounted  by  the  crest  (crista^  K6<pos^  Horn.  //. 
xxii.  316),  which  was  often 'of  horse-hair  {Inrovpis^ 
IwiroUfffia^  Horn.  //.  cc.  ;  \6<pair  (Bnpau^  Thcocr. 
xxii.  186  ;  hirnUa  JttUk,  Proport.  iv.  11.  19),  and 
made  so  as  to  look  imposing  and  terrible  (Horn.  //. 
iii.  337  ;  V'irg.  Aen,  viii.  62U),  as  well  as  hand- 
some. (/A.  ix.  365  ;  *C\o^s^  Ileliod.  AetA.  vii.) 
The  helmet  often  had  two  or  even  three  crests. 
(Aosch.  5ep.  c.  TheL.  384.)  In  the  Roman  anuy 
of  later  times  the  crest  served  not  only  for  orna- 
ment, but  also  to  distinguish  the  different  centu- 
rions, each  of  whom  wore  a  casque  of  a  peculiar 
fonn  and  appearance.    (Veget.  ii.  13.) 

3.  The  two  check-pieces  (bucculae.  Jut.  x.  134  ; 
wapayvaB'ihft^  Eustatb.  vt  IL  v.  743),  which  were 
attached  to  the  helmet  by  hinges,  so  as  to  be  lifted 
up  and  Aown.  They  had  buttons  or  ties  at  their 
extremities  for  fastening  the  helmet  on  the  head. 
(Val.  Klace.  vi.  626.) 

4.  The  beaver,  or  visor,  a  peculiar  form  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  avKintit  Tpi;<^cL\«ta, 
%.«.  the  perforated  beaver.  (Horn.  //.  xl  353.) 
The  gladiators  wore  helmets  of  this  kind  (Juv. 
viiL  203)|  and  spccimcos  uf  them,  not  unlike  those 


worn  in  the  middle  ages,  have  be^  foaitd  mt  PoM 
peii.   See  the  wood-cut  to  Gladiatorzs. 

The  five  following  helmets  are  selected  from  aa 
tique  gems,  and  arc  engraved  of  the  ciz«  of  thi 
originala.  £J.  Y.J 


GALERI'CULUM.  [Galeris.] 

GALE'RUS  or  GALE'RUM,  wna  or^uwUj 
a  covering  for  the  head  worn  by  priecta,  espe- 
cially by  the  JiatHen  duilU  ( GeU.  x.  i  .5  ;  8err.  ad 
Virg.  ^en.  iL  683).    It  appears  to  have  be«n  a 
round  cap  made  of  leather,  with  its  top  ending  in 
an  apex  or  point  [See  rut  on  p.  1 02.]   The  word  is 
probably  connected  with^/ea, a  helmet.    In  course 
of  time  the  name  wiu  applied  to  any  kirtd  of  cip 
fitting  close  to  the  head  like  a  helmet.  ( Vir)(.  Am. 
vii.  688;  Virg.  MoreL  121 ;  Suet  Ser.  26.)  Galtrmt 
and  its  diminutive  Galericulum  are  also  used  ta 
signify  a  covering  for  the  head  made  of  hair,  and 
hence  a  wig.  (Jur.  SaL  ri.  120,  with  the  Sdid.; 
Suet.  (Hh,  12;  Mart  xiv.  50.) 

GALLI,  the  priests  of  Cybcle,  whose  wonhip 
was  introduced  at  Rome  from  Phnrgia,  in  B.C  204. 
(Liv.  xxix.  10,  14,  xxxvi.  36.)    The  Galli  were, 
according  to  an  ancient  custom,  always  castrated 
{tpa<lomet^temimaf«9^teMiriri,mee  viri  mee /!Bmimmt\ 
and  it  would  seem  that  impelled  by  religious  fwa- 
ticism  they  performed  this  operation  on  tbemaelvrs. 
(Juv.  vi.  512,  Ac  ;  Ovid,  /tut  iv.  237;  Martial, 
iii.  81,  xl  74  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xi.  49.)     In  their 
wild,  enthiuiastic,  and  boisterous  rite*,  they  re- 
sembled tho  Corybantcs  (Lucan.  L  5C5,  it; 
compare  Hilaria),  and  even  went  further,  in  u 
much,  as  in  their  fury,  they  mutiUted  their  own 
bodies.  (PropcrL  ii.  18.  15.)    They  seem  to  hare 
been  always  chosen  from  a  poor  and  despised  cla« 
of  people,  for  while  no  other  priests  were  allowed  to 
beg,  the  Galli  {/amuli  Idaeae  mairu)  were  aDowrd 
to  du  so  on  certain  days.  (Cic  d«  L/g,  il  9  and 
1 6.)    The  chief  priest  among  them  was  called  tr- 
chigallus.   (Servius,  od  ^eit.  ix.  1 1 6.)    The  origin 
of  the  name  of  Galli  is  uncertain:  accocding  to 
Festus  (*.  c),  Ovid  {Fast.  iv.  363),  and  others,  it 
was  derived  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Phrysu, 
which  flowed  near  the  temple  of  Cybelc,  and  the 
water  of  which  was  fabled  to  put  those  persons 
who  drank  of  it  into  such  a  state  of  lnadnc»^  th^ 
they  castrated  themselves.  (Compare  Plin.  H.  S. 
T.  32,  xL  40,  xxxi.  2  ;  Herodian.  11.)    The  sap- 
position  of  Ilieronymus  (CV/p.  Osrae,  4)  that  Galli 
was  the  name  of  the  Gauls,  which  had  been  grmn 
to  these  priests  by  the  Romans  in  order  to 
their  contempt  of  that  nation,  is  unfounded,  w  the 
Romans  must  have  received  the  name  from  A«s, 
or  from  the  Greeks,  by  whom,  as  Suidas  (i  r.)  in- 
forms us,  Gallus  was  used  as  a  commoa  ooon  in 
the  sense  of  eunuch.    There  exists  a  verb  tpUm^ 
which  signifies  to  rage  {yuoMore^  Uuxk<xr\)^tai 
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whxh  oemrs  in  one  of  the  frapni<'nt5  nf  Ynm 
(p.  27^  td.  fiipt.)  and  in  the  AmtkoUi^  Lai,  i. 
|k34,  «L  liwuwi  (L.  S.] 

GAME  LIA  {7o^n\^a)-  The  domes  and  phra- 
iaai«l  Attka  poMened  varioui  mesa*  to  ^rent 
bumkm  fnm  Mnining  the  rif^hti  «f  ciliMm. 
Abmq^  other  regalatioiw  it  was  ordained  that  every 
)»rA?,  •^■^iws  to  her  BJarriap*-,  should  be  iiitro- 
ftiKfjd  bj  hrr  parent*  or  gtuxrdiaus  tu  the  phratriu 
of  ktfbtuKmd  {yofitfKUuf  intip  yvyaucos  tltr^ip*iv^ 
lima,  A  Fyrrk,  ifaervd.  pp.  62,  66,  &c. ;  Cirun. 
Hmnd.  p.  208  ;  Demoatii.  e.  EmImL  p.  i:si2  aud 
Illl).  Hut  iattaJnctfaa  «f  tiM  jomg  wmien 
*Maec:«mpani<Ki  by  presents  to  thoir  new  phmtorr*, 
riick were caiiad -fftn^da.  i^Snidaa, 9,9,;  Hdtkol. 
•i  Dm.9.BML  Tlw  mmm  were 

nralM  in  the  licta  of  the  phiatries,and  this  rnrul- 
ma  also  called  yofniKia.  The  presents  teem 
t»  bnv  eonsifted  in  a  fieaat  giren  to  the  phiatores, 
nd  the  phratores  in  return  OMda  Mine  ofleringB  to 
l^f  ^cw?"  Jhfhalf  of  the  Ttmng  bride.  (Pollux, 
i:,.  Jt,  via  2ii.)  The  acceptancij  of  the  presents 
%ai  tke  penniMMQ  to  enroll  the  bride  in  the  regitten 
ef  the  phiatria,  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that 
tkc  cMutdeied  a  true  citisen,  and  that  eonse- 
fvad;  krtUUm  wovM  kava  lagHinito  dafans 

\t>  all  the  riehls  and  pHviL^ires  of  citizens.  (Htrni. 
iAr.i.0nBeL  StoattaiLi  iWkiul.)  ^ 
rip^Kfai  VM  alao  tiM  iMUM  af  a  iactifioa  aflfoffa4 

to  Atbeoa  on  the  day  previous  to  the  marriage  of  a 

firi.  She  n-as  taken  by  her  parcTits  to  the  temple 
the  gD^ets  in  the  Acrupoli*,  where  the  otiertuga 
veremadeonherbehaH  (ffailiM,  i  H  liprrlniin  ) 

Hi*  plmal,  7a^iT'^''af.  was  nwv!  to  eyptrss  wed- 
teifmnitifa  in  general.  (L^  cophrou,  np.  Etym. 

a.  1.9.)  ih.^} 

GAMOS  (ydfioi).  [Matiuiioiiiom.] 

OA'NBA.  {CAomM  f.  a.! 

OArSAPA,  GAUSAPE,  or  GAUSAPUM, 
s  bud  of  thick  doth,  which  was  on  one  side  very 
a«By,  sad  was  nsed  to  oover  tables  (Horat  Sat. 
II 11 ;  Loci],  op,  Primm.  is.  870),  beds  (Mart. 
iiT.  NT',  and  by  ppr««n9  to  wrap  themselves  up 
tfiar  iMir  g  ^  bath  (PeUron.  28),  or  in  general  to 
pntect  tbffoseiTM  agaaat  rain  and  cold.  (SoMca, 
E(.\d.l^)  It  v,-nm  by  men  tu  well  n-onien. 
(iJvti,  An  Amut.  il  300.)  It  cmme  in  use  among 
As  Immm  alM«l  the  tinw  af  Ao^Ma  (Plin. 
ff.  .V.  •^iil  48).  i.n  J  the  wealthier  Romans  lii  l  it 
aade  of  the  finest  wool,  and  mostly  of  a  purple 
The  gaosapoxn  teenis,  howerer,  soBWlnBes 
to  brc  been  made  of  laien,  but  iu  pasalivity  of 
hwisg  one  side  more  wrvoUy  than  the  other  bIwhts 
■Mined  the  tame.  (:kI;uL  xiv.  138.)  As  Martial 
{of.  152)  cdb  it  p(tu»e^  qmadmta^  we  have 
r  awnt^  reppose  that,  like  the  Scotch  [^atd,  it  \ym 
£lt^Ti,sof  whatevtf  purpose  it  la^bt  be  used,  a 
f<iave  or  obloag  pieca  of  ablk   (8a«  Bfittiger, 

The  wind  nnsapa  ii  also  sometimes  used  to  de- 
i>|utestUdc«%,aiMliai  waa  Mrie  of  tba  bdr 
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rn..,r,n,  and  worn  by  the  fashionable  people 
li  itome  St  the  brae  of  the  emperora    (Pers.  SaL 
^M.)  Pertias  {SaL  iv.  38)  also  applies  the  word 
s  a  firuntiTc  >M»e  to  a  fall  beard.  [L.S.] 
OEUONTEa    [Tninrs  Gkkek  ] 
W!/)TOPOII  (7<A«Ttnroioij  [i'AHAbi/i.] 
CmSlA.  [FcKuisp.558,a.] 
6E'NIU&  8«i  JHtLfar.  md  Bom.  Bio- 

r¥9. 


GENOS  (y49os).  [Tribub,  Grkxr.] 
GKNS.  This  word  contains  tha  same  elemaat 
as  tlia  Latin  ffem^uM^  and  ft\jm,o^  and  aa  IIm  Onak 
y^r/>St  yl-yv-onai^  ^c,  and  it  printarily  signiAea 
tim.  Bat  the  word  has  numerous  significations, 
wUeli  ham  aitW  a  my  remote  connection  with 
this  its  primarj  watiwi,     parhaps  none  ataUL 

Oens  sometimwi  si^ifies  a  whole  political  com- 
mmuty,  as  Uum  Laiiuorum,  iions  C^mpnnorunt, 
itc  (Jut.  Sat.  rul  2.H9,  and  Heinrich^  note)  ; 
thoufih  it  is  pmhable  tlmt  in  0--~  rti  pHiation  of  the 
tcrui,  the  natiott  of  a  disiiacitou  of  race  or  stock 
is  implied,  «r  at  laast  the  naiiaa  af  a  tolalitf  of 
persons  distinguished  from  other  totalities  by  wme- 
nesa  of  laii(gaaga»  communitj  of  law,  and  increase 
of  thair  amabaca  aoHnf  thwuslyag  oaSj.  Ciotra 
(pro  BalAo^  c.  IS)  speaks  of  ** Gentes  vnirenaa  in 
ciritatem  receptae,  ut  Sabinonim,  Volscorum,  Her- 
nicorum.**  It  is  a  consequence  of  such  meaning  of 
(}ens,  rather  than  an  independeal  anaaiay.  Mat 
the  word  is  sometimes  uaed  to  express  a  p^^opla 
simply  with  reference  to  their  territorial  limito. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  tha  nTprcMian  Jm 
Gentium  is  explairi  i  nmler  .Fug. 

The  wttfds  Gens  Riwi  Gentiles  hare  a  spedal 
meaning  in  the  systen  of  tha  Roauni  law  and  in 
tlie  Hninaii  constitution.  Cicern  {Top.  6)  has  pre- 
served a  definition  of  Gentiles  which  was  given  by 
Saaerala,  the  pontiiez,  and  wUch,  with  reference 
to  the  time,  must  be  considerad  aonplcte.  Thota 
were  Gentih-*,  according  to  ScaevoU,  (1)  who  bore 
the  same  name,  (2)  who  were  bom  of  freemen 
{imgemm)^  (3)  none  of  whose  ancestors  had  been  a 
slave,  and  (4)  who  had  «nf*"rr('d  no  capitis  diniinn- 
tio.  This  definition  contuus  nothing  which  shows 
a  wmwDon  band  af  nnian  among  g^tiles,  ezeept 


rnminnn  t;;iiih« 


but  t' 


-«•  v.-fm 


the  possession  of  n 
Itad  a  common  name  were  not  gentiles,  if  the  three 
othw  aiNiditiflaa,  aontrinad  in  tiria  datoition,  wew 
not  applicable  to  them.  There  is  also  a  definition 
of  gentilis  by  Festus :  —  **  That  is  called  Gens 
Aelia  which  is  composed  {eonfieitmr)  of  many 
familiaa.  Qantilis  is  both  one  who  is  of  the  oana 
stock  {frmw'^,  nnd  one  w)in  railed  by  the  same 
name  {nmiU  nomuu)  *,  ss  Cincius  says,  tlio.sc  are 
my  gentilaa  wbo  aie  caOad  hj  mj  aama." 

We  cnnnot  conclude  any  thin{»  more  from  the 
coi^fidtur  of  f  estua  tlian  that  a  Gens  contained 
sawwal  fionfliae,  ar  that  aevanl  iuniiiaa  ware  aon- 
prrficTidcd  under  one  Gens.  According  to  th(* 
dcfiuitioD,  persons  of  the  same  ^teaas  (km)  ware 
gentiles,  and  alao  persons  of  the  same  name  warv 
gentilec  If  FeafeM  Meant  to  say  that  all  persons 
of  the  same  ]pemii«  arid  f^lt  perfons  of  the  »nmc 
name  were  geiilili-s,  ins  i>Uitemcnt  is  inconsistent 


•  **  Genlilii  dicitur  et  ex  eodcra  senere  ortus,e< 
19  qui  simili  noiuiiic  appelUtur.**  Tne  second  ti  is 
wmietimes  rmd  «<,  which  is  manifestly  not  the  right 
reading,  as  the  context  shows.  Besides,  if  the 
words  a<  is  qui  simili  nomine  appellatur,"  are  to 
ba  taken  aa  an  fliastration  of  **  ex  eodem  ganeia 
ortup,"  they  mnst  be  it'  ut  is  the  true  rrndinp, 
tlien  the  notion  of  a  aoauiioa  maim«  is  viewed  as  of 
neeewity  being  contained  in  tha  notien  ef  waieion 
jb'n,  whereas  there  may  be  common  kin  without 
common  name,  and  common  name  without  common 
kin.  Tbiu  neitlier  does  ommMRi  name  indttdaan 
connnen  Icin,  nor  does  common  kin  include  all  com- 
mon name  ;  ret  each  ipclndae  eemething  thai  the 
\  other  includes. 
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witli  thp  definition  of  the  Ponttfex ;  for  pereons 
might  be  of  the  same  genus,  and  might  hare  sua- 
taiiMd  ft  eapitit  dimimitio  either  by  adoptioa  ar 
admgntion,  or  hy  emaiicipjition :  in  all  these  cases 
the  genus  would  renwin,  for  the  natural  n>lation- 
thip  WM  not  albeled  by  any  change  in  the  juris- 
tical condition  of  a  person  ;  in  the  cases  of  adoption 
and  adrogation  the  name  would  be  lost:  in  the  case 
«f  emancipation  H  would  be  retained.  If  the  defi- 
nitioa  of  Festna  meant  that  among  thoee  el  the 
same  penns  there  may  be  pentiles ;  and  amon? 
those  of  the  sanie  name,  gentiles  may  aUo  be  in- 
cluded, his  definition  is  true ;  but  neither  part  of 
the  definition  is  ahfiolutely  true,  nor,  if  both  parts 
are  taken  together,  is  the  whole  definition  abto- 
Inlaly  triM.  It  teems  as  if  the  definition  of  gentiles 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  f  r  wlii!  ■  tin-  pos- 
tetiion  q{  a  common  inme  was  the  simplest  general 
chumeteristie  of  gentSitaa,  tliere  w«pe  oilier  eondi- 
tions  which  were  equally  essential. 

The  name  of  the  gens  was  generally  characterised 
by  the  termination  em  or  to,  as  Julia,  Cornelia, 
Valeria. 

Whf'u  n  mnr\  died  intestate  and  without  ngnati, 
liu  taiuUia  [FamiliaJ  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  came  to  the  gentiles  ;  and  in  the  case  of  ft 
lunatic  {funnsus)  who  had  nn  L^  innliana,  the  gtiar- 
dianship  of  the  lunatic  and  iiis  property  belonged 
to  the  ftj^ti  and  to  the  featHee;  to  tli«  latter,  we 
may  presume,  in  case  the  fonner  11  1  n  it  r\Uf.. 

Accordingly,  one  part  of  the  jus  geotilitium  or 
jus  gentilitatis  related  to  st^essiont  to  the  pro- 
perty of  intestates,  who  had  no  agnati.  A  notable 
ernninle  of  a  dispute  on  this  subject  between  the 
Claiulii  aiiil  Marcelli  is  mentioned  in  a  diliicult 
passage  of  Cicero  (de  Orat.  L  39).  Tbe  Kftroellt 
claimed  tlie  inheritance  of  an  intestate  son  of  one 
of  the  libcrti  or  freedmen  of  their  iamilia  {Uirp«)i 
the  ClftttdH  ehined  the  nne  \if  the  gentile  righti 
{(fente).  The  MarecUi  were  plebeians  and  ' 
longed  to  the  imtriebii  Clftodift  gene.  Niebuhr 
ohMrvee  that  tbii  dahn  of  the  Ghndii  k 
sistcnt  with  Cicero's  definition,  according  to  which 
no  descendant  of  a  freedman  could  be  a  gcntilis  ; 
and  he  concludes  that  Cicero  (that  u  Scaevola) 
must  hftve  been  mistftken  in  this  part  of  his  defi- 
nition. But  it  must  be  o^'^-Tved  th  n^'li  the 
descendants  of  freedmen  migiu  iiavc  no  claim  as 

CRtilei,  the  nemhen  of  ft  gens  mi^t  as  euch 
ve  dftUlif  asidnst  them  ;  and  in  this  sense  the 
deeoeodaata  «f  freedmen  might  be  gentiles.  It 
would  Mem  aa  if  the  Karedii  wiited  to  defend 
their  supposed  jatrnial  rights  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  sons  of  freedmen  i^iinst  tbe  claims  of  the 
^cns  ;  for  the  law  of  the  Twelve  TaUea  gare  the 
inheritance  of  a  freedman  only,  who  died  intestate 
and  without  heirs,  to  his  patron,  and  not  the  in- 
heritance of  the  son  of  a  freedman.  The  question 
night  be  this :  whether  the  law,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, gave  the  liereditas  to  the  gens  as  having  a 
right  paramount  to  the  patronal  right  It  may  be 
that  tne  Manelli,  as  being  Included  in  the  Chndm 
gens,  were  supfwsed  to  have  mert:ed  their  patmnal 
rights  (if  thejr  really  existed  in  the  case  in  dispute) 
in  thoae  of  the  gene.  Whether  ae  merabett  m  the 
gens,  the  plcb'  i  in  \T;irreni  would  take  as  gentiles 
what  they  lost  as  patroni,  may  be  doubted. 

It  is  generally  said  or  anppoeed  that  the  here- 
ditas  which  came  to  a  pens  was  divided  among  the 
gentiles,  which  must  mean  the  beads  of  familiae. 
This  may  be  |o ;  at  l^t  we  must  conceive  that 


the  hereditas,  at  one  period  at  least,  most  hare  l>«en 
a  benefit  to  the  members  of  the  gens :  Caeaar  i* 
said  (Sueton.  Jul.  1)  to  have  heea  deprived  af  lua 

gentUitinn  hrrrditntf^. 

In  determining  that  the  property  of  intestates 
should  ultimately  heleng  to  the  gena,  ihm  knr  cf 
the  Twelve  Tables  was  otily  jirovidinj?  for  a  caae 
which  in  every  civilised  country  is  provided  fcc  hgr 
some  positive  law  ;  that  ia,  the  law  finda  aoaae  nde  ae 
to  the  disposition  of  the  pro]^  rt  y  of  a  penoo  who  di*"^ 
witho\!t  havintf  di«[>os.»'({  of  it  or  leaving  thoae  whi  -o 
the  law  recognizes  as  immediately  entitled  to  n 
case  there  is  no  disposition.    The  gena  had  thus  a 
n'intinn  to  the  gentiU-f,  <'rrilnr  tn  thnt  which  sub- 
sists m  modem  states  between  the  sovereign  ^wec 
and  peiMfM  dying  inteetiUe  and  withavt  haaa  or 
next  <if  kin.    Thr  mod.  in  which  such  a  gTicceftjioir 
was  applied  by  the  sens  was  probablj  jujH  deter* 
mhied  hy  law;  and  aa  the  gena  waa  a  kiad  af 
juristical  person,  analogous  to  the  conrmnnity  of  a 
eiritas,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  originally  inherit- 
ances accrued  to  the  gens  at  tmck,  and  were  coo- 
moo  pnper^.   The  geni  must  have  had  some 
common  property,  such  as  sarrlla,  ^Scc    It  wo-.!! 
be  no  difficult  transition  to  imagine,  that  wtmt 
originally  belonged  to  the  gena  aa  aact^  van  ia  the 
cnnrse  of  time  distributed  amonff  the  niernVi  f?, 
which  would  easily  take  nlace  wh»  the  fiuniliac 
indnded  in  a  gens  were  remieed  tea  anBadl  anhec 

'I'!i;»re  were  certain  sacred  rites  {sacra  ptrati't'tia) 
which  belonged  to  a  gens,  to  the  obaervaijoe  of 
which  all  the  members  of  a  gens,  aa  each,  warn 
bound,  whather  they  were  membei^  by  bifti^ 
adoption,  or  ndrogntion.  A  person  waa  freed  firm 
the  observance  of  such  sacra,  and  lost  the  priTil^«3 
eonaeeted  with  his  gentile  tighta,  when  he  lost  Ua 
gens,  that  is,  when  he  was  adrogwtcd,  adopt/hl,  or 
even  emancipated  ;  for  adrogatiuu,  adoptran,  aad 
emanctpatioa  vrera  aeeompaaied  hy  a  dinbmtie 

When  the  adoption  waa  from  <ne  fiuniiia  iat* 
another  of  th«  nme  gens,^  naawof  tkegoaawaa 

still  retained  ;  and  when  a  son  was  emaacipatt  1 
the  name  of  the  gens  was  still  retained  ;  and  yet 
in  both  these  oases,  if  we  adopt  the  definition  «f 
Scaevola,  the  adopted  and  emaadyaled  persoos  kal 

tlie  gentile  rirrht?'.  though  they  were  also  freed  fnaa 
the  gentile  burdens  («ucra).  In  the  ca^  of  adop- 
tion and  adrogation,  the  adored  and  adrofaiad 
person  who  j>a*sed  into  a  familia  of  another  gietis, 
must  have  passed  into  the  gens  of  snch  mimlja, 
and  ao  muat  have  acqfiured  trc  rights  ef  that  gcas. 

Such  a  prT'on  h.id  ?u?tninr-d  a  <:;i[i't;s  d'.rr:nutin, 
and  its  effect  was  to  destroy  his  fonner  gentile 
rights,  together  with  the  lights  of  agnatifm.  The 
gentile  ^hta  were  in  fiict  imnlied  in  the  rights  of 
airnation,  if  the  patcr-familias  had  a  gena.  Conse- 
quently  he  who  obtiined  by  adrogation  or  adoptjoo 
the  rights  of  agnation,  obtained  also  the  geotfla 
rights  of  his  adopted  fiuher.    In  th#»  ra«>e  of  adnv 

Stion,  the  adrogated  person  renounced  his  acm  nt 
»  Comitift  Cunata,  which  sdemnitr  might  also 
be  erpresscd  by  th*^  term  **  sacra  deteeiari,"  lar 
sacra  and  gens  are  of^  synonymoua.  TbaS|  is 
such  case,  adrogatio,  on  f&  pvt  of  the  ado(m*a 
father,  corresponded  to  deteatatio  sacrorum  on  the 
part  of  the  adrogated  son.  This  detestatio  aaoo- 
mm  is  probably  the  aune  thmg  at  the  aauutia 
alienatio  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Orator,  c.  i'2\  Ii 
wn<?  the  dutv  f>f  th*>  pontifices  to  look  after  the  <!ae* 
ubscrvauon  of  the  gcntiic  sacra,  and  to  see  t^t 
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t*T  KtT*'  ml  \mL  (Prt)  /V,r7;n.  r.  ?      Ac.)  F-ich 

ri  MCBM  to  bare  bad  its  peculiar  pilac«  {fUKxUum) 
lit  ceMndMi     the  nen  gwtiti^  whieh 

were  jH-rfonufd  at  stated  times,  Tlit^  s^cr.i  ;.'iMiti 
liai^  M  slreadv  obaerred,  were  a  burdeu  oa  tbe 

a  cimi^  en  tbe  property  of  an  individual ;  tW  two 
kiods  of  <aaa  were  thus  quite  distinct. 

Aonrdii^  to  Dionjsius  (Aniiq,  Rom,  n.  7\  tbe 
tonu  were  tmfeeAr^j  subdivided  into  Decades  ; 

thnt  rWados  and  Gontea  were 
Accordingiv  each  of  the  three  tribes 
rtntuaed  ten  curiae  and  100  gentes  ;  and  tbe 
tl>r  '  trT'^i*  ormtitned  300  gentes.  Now  if  there 
u  any  tmth  in  tbe  tzadition  of  this  origina]  dis- 
trikste  ef  the  pfmdalioa  into  tribe*,  vnrne  and 
i:<vtf%,  i:  fillowd  that  there  was  no  necessary  kin- 
>iiip  uatm^  those  £unilies  which  beioi^;ed  to  a 
ana,  wuf  WM  than  mmang  ihem  teflies  whidi 
b  l  .r^i  to  one  curia. 

^  We  koow  nothmg  bistoricailjir  of  the  oiganisa- 
tw  aC      society,  bat  wo  knoir  tfait  naoy  new 

^Jitical  bodies  have  been  organised  out  of  the 
aati  rials  of  existing  political  bodies.    It  is  useless 
^  c>m}ectiire  what  was  tbe  original  organisation  of 
tSr  Roman  state.    We  must  take  the  tradition  as 
it  has  csn*  dowri  to  us.    The  tradition  is  not,  that 
tuDiHie  related  by  blood  were  formed  into  gentes, 
^  these  gentes  were  fonned  into  curiae,  that  these 
cinae         formed  into  tribe?,     f^nrh  n  trrtditinn 
•said  CQQtain  its  own  reiiitation,  for  it  iiivolvei* 
tW  aotiao  of  tke  construction  of  a  body  politic 
iht  acsreiration  of  families  into  unities,  and  by 
fv;lKr  cmbioations  of  these  new  unities.  The  tm- 
Ctekst  Asm  faBdomental  parts  (in  wbalovor 
wirrfT  fcrwedX  and  of  the  '^in'si-.ir-.  cf  them  into 
loailerpsrts.^  The  smallest  political  division  is  gens, 
lis  faraMT  ttvisMNi  b  modo,  and  thiN  of  meossity, 
rien      cnme  to  consider  the  component  parts  of 
«e  coiae  to  oonaider  the  indiTiditals  com- 
l*M  k  H  «r  tho  heads  of  finnilies.   AcoMding  to 
tfie  fondamcQtal  principles  of  Roman  law,  the  in- 
*J^d«iis  snangc  thi'mseh-es  into  familiae  under 
«>nrfis|iicli<e  patrcs-familiae.    It  follows,  that  if 
tiif  diiirihution  of  the  people  was  effected  by  a 
^•'i*'**!  of  the  lartfcr  into  smaller  pfirt<,  there  could 
so necfliaary  kin  among  the  lamiiiac  of  n  gens  ; 
fcr  kinsbip  smoog  all  the  members  of  a  gens  coiild 
be  f^cctod  by  selecting  kindred  familiae,  and 
tteni  into  a  gcns.    If  the  gens  was  the 
of  lobdiTiaioa,  So  kinship  of  the  original 
DfiBhrn  of  RQch  gens,  wkonovcf  H  oiditeil,  Bust 
luxu  accideataL 
There  is  no  pnof  ^Hg^  |]|«  Robhuw  eonddefiMi 
thf ne  was  kinship  amonj?  the  familiae  origin- 
wly  ineluded  in  a  gens.    Yet  as  kinship  was  evi- 
M»oe  of  the  righu  of  agnatic,  and  consequently 
■  ■  f':ntile  nirhti,  when  there  bad  been  no  capitis 
^i?^^  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  which  was 
'^'"•'*    the  rights  of  agnatio,  and  consequently 
'^rntilp  riifhts,  might  bo  riewed  as  part  of  the 
^^oiUon  of  gentilis,  and  bo  so  extended  as  to 
*'™!"<hei»d  s  supposed  kinahip  among  the  original 
^^^^■n  of  the  gen.   The  wvi  ffmt  itself  would 
ttypor  such  a  supposition,  esperially  as  the 
J>»SM  leems  to  be  often  used  in  the  some 
(Cic.  jm  BaOtK,  c  U.)    This  notion  of 
~'*"P  «pppar»  alio  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
of  the  gens  being  distinguished  by  a 
?^'»"»B>^  ss  CoomIhi,  Jdia,  Su,   Bat  mmj 
heiidoo  ikol  of  %  eonuMii  oi^;iiif 
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may  have  giTcn  n  rnm-nnn  iinmc  to  the  gentiles  ; 
and  indeed  there  seems  nothing  more  stzange  in  all 
the  gentfleo  having  a  oouiMit  iwnM^  tlutti  then 
I  r  in^'  a  common  naOM  ftf  OIl  tfao  mmlMri  «f  ft 
curia  and  a  tribe. 

Ai  the  gentes  wcie  sabdirisions  of  the  three 
ancient  tribes,  the  populos  (in  the  aiMMBt  senio) 
alone  had  gentes,  so  that  t<)  be  a  pntrician  and  ts 
hare  a  gens  were  synonymous  ;  and  tiius  we  find 
the  expresnons  gens  and  patricii  constantly  united. 
Yet  it  appears,  as  in  the  cn«p  nlrendv  riti^d,  that 
some  geutes  contained  plebeian  iamiiiae,  which  it 
is  eonjertured  had  their  origin  in  marriages  bo- 
twpfn  pntriciani  and  plebeians  before  there  was 
connubmm  between  them.  When  the  lex  was 
carried  which  eslnhlisbed  eaBMiWan  between  tiio 
plebs  and  the  patres,  it  wris  nllrcrcd  that  this 
measora  would  coofoond  the  genttio  rights  (jsro 
^•MllnMi,  Liv.  vr.  1).  Before  this  eonnubinin  ex- 
isted, if  a  gentilis  Tuarru  d  ri  'Aoiuan  not  a 
gentilis,  it  followed  that  the  children  could  not 
be  gentiles  ;  yet  they  might  vetiin  tfeus  gentile 
name,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  fiunily  nii^ht 
be  gentiles  without  the  gentile  priTilegt^s.  Such 
marriages  would  in  effiect  introduce  confusion  ; 
and  it  does  not  n|ipear  how  this  iranU  be  increased 
by  giving  to  a  marriage  between  a  irf^ntile  man, 
and  a  woman  not  gentilis,  the  li-gul  cnaract4sr  of 
<»nnubium  ;  the  effeet  ef  the  legal  change  was  to 
Sri'^'e  tlie  children  the  gentilitas  of  thrir  fatluT.  It 
iji  &ametunes  said  thai  the  effect  ot  thts  lex  was  to 
give  the  gentile  rights  to  the  plebs»  whidi  is  ia 
absurdit','  ;  for,  nrmrdTrir  to  the  expression  of  Livy 
(iv.  4)|  which  is  conformable  to  a  strict  principle 
of  Remsn  hw,  **  patrem  sequunturUbcci,**  and  tho 
c^ili:^rrn  of  a  plel'-iaa  Jiniii  could  Muly  be  plebi'ian. 
Before  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  if  a  patridni  weoHi  im«i.d  ont  of  her  gens 
(e  gente,  o  {)etribu8  enupsit)  it  was  no  marriage  at 
all,  and  that  the  children  of  such  marriage  were 
not  in  the  power  of  thew  fiither,  and,  it  seems  a 
necessary  consequence,  not  Roman  citizens.  The 
effect  would  be  the  same,  according  to  the  f^trirt 
principles  of  Roman  law,  if  a  plebeian  uiamed  a 
potrictan  woman,  before  tiieio  wns  connubium  bo> 
tween  them  f»>r  if  there  was  no  connubium,  thore 
was  no  legal  miuTuigt;,  aiui  tho  o£Eipring  were  not 
citizens,  which  is  the  thing  esmpisinsd  of  by 
Cnrmb  in^.  (Liv.  iv.  4  )  It  docs  not  appear  then 
how  such  marriages  wiii  account  lor  plebeian  fiuni- 
tine  benig  contained  in  pa^cian  gentes,  uiiless  wo 
suppose  that  when  the  cliilrlrtni  of  n  gentile  man 
Slid  a  plebeian  woman  took  the  name  of  the  father, 
ond  fiDDowed  the  eenditian  of  the  noUi«,  they 
were  in  some  u  ny  or  other,  not  easy  to  explain, 
considered  as  citixens  and  pkbeiaos.  But  if  this 
be  so,  whsl  wmM  bo  thostatnsef  l&o 


so,  wnm  wwM  do  too  statns  ef  uw  ehikLren  of 
a  patrician  woman  by  a  plebeian  man  ? 

Niebuhr  assumes  that  the  members  of  the  gens 
(gentiles)  were  bound  to  assist  their  indigent 
felloMTs  in  bearing  extraordinary  burdens ;  bat  this 
assertion  is  founded  on  the  interpretation  ^ren  to 
the  words  roin  yimt  wfOGi]Koyra\  of  Ihonysius 
(ii.  10),  which  have  a  simpler  and  more  obvious 
meaning.  Whatever  probability  thrre  mav  be  in 
the  assumption  of  Niebuhr,  as  founded  on  the 
passage  omto  died,  and  one  er  two  other  pas- 
sages, it  caanot  bo  considsfod  m  n  tUq;  demoB* 
stratcd. 

A  hvidfed  new  msnben  wom  odded  lo  tho 
•ennto  bj  tfal  fint  Tsi^niii.  Thsse  «m  <ho  tt- 
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p«t(mtatir«fl  of  the  Ijiccrcs,  the  third  and  tnfprior 
tribe  ;  and  they  wcro  called  Fatres  Minorum  gen- 
(ium  (lav.  i.  35).  ^co  the  cinioiii  hUttidGmn 
to  Partus  (ltd  Fam.  ix.  21). 

it  the  gen  lea  were  such  subdivLtiona  of  a  curia, 
M  tlmdy  wtated,  it  may  b*  ■ilE«d  what  it  neant 
by  n«w  gentet  being  introduced  among  the  curiae, 
for  this  undoubtedly  took  place.  Tolta*  Uo^liu* 
incorporated  the  Jiuii,  flernlii,  and  other*,  among 
the  pRtricii,  and  consequently  among  the  curiae. 
The  Claudii  were  a  Sabine  gena,  who,  it  was  said 
(Liv.  ir.  3),  were  received  among  the  patricii  after 
the  banishment  of  the  kiiigb  A  recent  writer 
(fiorttlin^j)  attempts  tr>  renioTe  thi«  difficulty  by 
a8«u[iui>g,  according  to  bia  intcrprctatiua  of  Diony- 
tius  (ii.  7)f  a  diviaion of  th«  curiae  into  ten  decuriae, 
and  liy  l^f  f  rrthrr  assumption  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  geiite*  in  each  decuria.  Consistently 
with  thia,  h*  awawin  •  kinship  waaag  die  meni- 
IxT*  of  the  Kline  gens,  accordinj;  to  whieh  hypo- 
thcats  the  several  patres-fiDuniliae  of  such  gens  most 
have  deseended,  or  daimed  deaoeni,  fiom  •  eeuniMii 
an^tor.  Thus  tin-  ^entea  would  be  nothing  more 
than  afrcTppntes  of  kindred  fiimilies,  and  it  must 
have  been  contrived  in  making  the  diviaion  into 
decnriM,  that  all  the  members  of  a  gt^  (tkaa 
Underatood)  must  have  Leen  included  in  the  same 
decuria.  But  to  assume  this,  is  nothing  more  than 
io  mj  that  the  political  ijrsten  was  formed  by  be- 
gin nint:  with  aggregations  of  faniilies  ;  for  if  the 
uluDuite  political  divisiany  the  decnhacu  was  to 
eoniiit  of  aggrt^^ateo  of  foites  (thna  vndentood), 
such  nrranjfi'inent  could  only  be  effected  by  making 
oggr^pstion  of  families  the  bosis  of  the  political 
system,  and  then  ascending  from  them  to  decurioe, 
nan  decurioe  to  curiae,  and  from  curiae  to  tribes  ; 
n  jtnM-eeding  whii  ^i  is  iTiconsistcnt  with  saying  that 
the  curiae  were  subdivided  into  decuxiae,  for  this 
iBodo  of  expression  implies  that  the  curiae  were 
formed  before  the  deciiriae.  But  the  introduction 
of  new  gentes  is  ooncciTable  even  on  the  hypo- 
theob  of  tlio  gem  being  a  nolo  paUtacd  drnMon. 

If  the  numli<  r  was  originally  Hmitrd,  it  i«i  porfi  i 
consistent  with  what  we  Jinow  of  the  Homon  cou- 
ttitutlan,  wUdi  wat  alwayi  fci  a  ilMt  of  pnwres- 
sive  change,  to  suppose  that  tho  itriet  nilo  of  limi- 
tation wns  "toon  n<'glected.  Now  if  a  new  gens  was 
introduced,  ii  laust  have  becu  assimilated  to  the 
old  nates  liy  havinf  a  distinctive  naow ;  and  if  a 
number  of  foreign<>ri  w.  r  >  ndrnitted  as  a  gens,  it  is 
conceivable  that  tiicy  would  taice  the  name  of  some 
distinguished  person  among  them,  who  might  be 
the  head  of  a  fismily  con''i-^tinc  of  many  branches, 
each  with  a  numerous  body  of  retaineta.  And  this 
ia  tlw  beCt«  mditian  aa  to  the  iMttiiein  Claadii, 
who  came  to  Rome  with  Atta  Claudius,  their  head 
{^mti»  prmee^\  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
and  were  co-optatcd  {cooplaU)  by  the  patrea  among 
the  patricii ;  which  is  tlw  MM  thing  as  saying  that 
thia  immigrating  body  was  recognised  as  a  Roman 
pens.  (Sucton.  TUt.  1  ;  Liv.  iL  lt>.)  According  to 
the  tradition,  AttaCIaudiiu  received  a  tract  of  laud 
for  his  clienta  on  the  Anio,and  a  piece  of  burying- 
ground,  under  the  Capitol,  was  given  to  him  by 
iho  state  (iMMjas).  Aeeonihig  to  the  eriginal  oob* 
stitation  of  a  gens,  the  jiosAession  of  a  coT^Tmnn 
borying-plaoe,  and  Uic  gentile  right  to  interment 
thenin,  were  a  part  of  the  fsntile  acfap  (Cte. 

Lefj.  ii.22  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  119  ;  FestUS,  *.  c.  C'u^r'iu  ; 
LiV.  ir.  3,  Ti.  40  i  Vi{gil»  Atm,  vii.  706.  Aj  ta 
Ika  Gtw  Oelan%  mo  SMtaoius,  Am^.  2.) 
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ft  ia  pToWble  that  even  in  the  tim^  of  C»cc 
the  proper  notion  of  a  gens  and  its  n^bt-s  were 
■aderstood ;  aad  ttill  lat^T,  owin|^  the 
changes  in  the  conntitution,  and  the  rxtirx  t-'  a 
so  nuuiy  oiicitait  geuteo,  the  traces  of  tkm  jo^  g*-; 
tilithnn  wen  nearly  effaced.    Tkw  we  find  tfc 
the  wiri?  c.  TT!  and  fanillia  are  ti»*^  indifT^rent 
by  later  writers,  though  Livr  carefulijr  diau 
guiahea  diem.   The  **  ddw  Plin  j  apeaka  af  tl 
sacra  Scrviliac  familiac  ;  Macrobiua  of  the 
£srailiae  Cloudiae,  Aemilioe,  Joliae,  Cornel tae  ;  mx 
an  ancient  inscription  mentions  an  Aeditnaa  aad 
Sacerdoo  Seigiae  fismiliae,  though  tfaaaa  were  a 
well  known  ancient  gent*^  and  these  Kurra,  in  t: 
more  correct  language  of  the  oldir  wriiem,  w*jfC 
certainly  have  been  called  sacra  g^tiliti^*  <& 
vignr.  /f  if^rhn/t.  Arc.  vnl.  ii  p.  3f>5.) 

in  the  Unie  of  Oaius  (the  age  of  tiic  Antoninea 
the  jus  geatilitinm  had  entirdj  611am  into  4imm 
(Gains,  iii.  17.)  Thus  .n  .i:icienl  iu«tttMtH>: 
which  fonned  an  integzal  part  of  tlie  old  coaMka 
tiofl,  aad  was  ki^  Md  tofgedtet  by  xhm  mm 
servative  power  of  religious  righto,  grmduallj  Umtni 
primitive  character  in  the  changes  which  circax^ 
stances  impressed  on  the  form  of  the  liomnn  ataut 
and  was  finally  eztingoiahed. 

The  word  (h'r\%  has  recently  been  rendered  ir 
English  by  the  word  House,  a  term  which  im*  hes^ 
been  purposely  not  tised,  aa  it  it  sMt  aaoamaiy, 

and  can  ■■>ri!v  lo.-vi  to  nii-C'inrrp?ion. 

The  subject  of  the  gens  u  discussed  with  gzeai 
aealoaem  both  by  Niebidir  (JlsoB.  mt.  irai.  L)  aad 

by  Maiden  (ffist.  of  Ronw,  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Di^ion  of  Useful  Knowledge). 

The  views  of  Ooettling  ore  contained  in  has 
GttdiichU  der  Rom,  StaatMver/astMmg^  Halle,  1840, 

and  those  of  Becker  in  his  Hiuutbttch  J^r  IfZm.hr'rfn 
AUerthiimer  2ler  Thcil,  Isle  Abth.  Se<r  nJ*-»  ^  i- 
xipny^  ZeUmAri/l,  ite.  voLiL  p.  SCO,  A:c.,  and  Ud- 
terhoizner,  ZeitmJiriJU,       voL  T.  p.  lift.    £0.  L.] 

GENTILES.  [GaN&J 

QBNTII/ITA&  [OBml 

(iKfVMORI  {yuifuifoi  \  iVric,  -fd^Lopoi)  \s  tie 
name  of  the  seoood  of  tlie  three  dassea  into  whica 
Them  b  Mid  to  bna  divided  tbo  ialMlKtaMs  of 
Attica.  (Plut.  The*.  25  ;  Pollux,  viii.  111.)  TKu 
doss  was,  together  with  the  third,  the  fcyi  i<wy) 
excluded  from  the  great  civil  and  priestly  o^ce* 
which  bekaigid  cxdiuively  to  the  eopatndo,  w 
tliat  there  was  a  great  distinction  Wtwo^n  the  6--: 
and  the  two  inienor  classes.    We  pa&&£Sa,  ku.  - 
ever,  no  means  to  ascertain  any  partioUars  re*pe«^ 
in^  the  relation  in  which  the  yoiifiSpot  stood  to  the 
l  Au  uther  classes.    The  name  maj  either  aignify 
inde()end«M  kad-ownin,  «r  peoaimts  who  caha- 
valed  the  lands  of  others  as  tenants.  The  y(^u.itfOi 
have,  accordingly,  by  some  writers  be^  thought  te 
be  free  hnd-owaen,  while  othett  ha««  ouucimied 
them  to  have  been  a  class  of  timaats.    It  seems, 
however,  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  afSsirs  in 
Attica,  as  well  as  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
name  y^u^pot  was  tised  in  ather  Greek  statea,  t» 
suppose  that  the  whole  class  consisted  of  the  latter 
only ;  there  were  undoubtedly  among  them  a  con- 
siderable number  of  frsMneo  who  oiutivated  thdr 
own  lands  (Timaou.*,  Gloxsar.  t,  r.  Tt%iu6pm ; 
Valckeaaer  ad  Herod,  v.  77),  but  hod  by  their 
birth  BO  chdmi  to  the  righu  and  privileges  «f  the 

nobles.  We  do  n  it  ht  ar  of  any  {>oIitical  diitin?- 
tions  between  the  y*mn/ifm  aad  the  imuavfrfi ; 
and  it  may  eititer  bo  that  than  czitlodnoBeatall, 
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V  tf  any  ori^inallr,  tTiat  th^y  ntndiiany 

Tfflrit^'^  Tim  would  ^count  for  the  iact  that 
IWwj-Mf  (b.  S)  fisly  ncntkms  tw«  dMMs  flf  At- 
tkiTi? :  one  corresponding  to  the  Roman  pntricians, 
HKMiier  to  tk«  pkb«iazis.  (Thiriwmll,  Hittory  of 
4lMMl^  &  14  ;  Wa^OMitli,  HtUmtUk^ 
JJtrrt'^ia^lnutJe^  vol.  i.  p.  2d  rdiL  ;  Plntnrr,  ' 
Btttrof^  «tc.,  p.  19  ;  Titmann,  Gritck.  ^iauUwr- 

Id  Sucrj  tho  nuune  ycM^Mfpoi  was  applied  to  the 
eiiigaKkicau  p^rtj,  eonaifting  of  the  wealthy  and 
ftwerioL  (Thucyd.  riii.  21  ;  PlaL  QuaetL  Bom. 
Ik  iiS;  MBJ]«,/>Mr.iiLl.|4.)  In  Syraoue  the 

arfetatTitical  partr  was  lik<»w?-;e  called  yftafiSpoi 
a  ya^poi,  in  oppu&itiuf)  to  tiic  bxifiot.  (Herud.  vii. 
155;  H^rch.  5.  «.  m^tofoi ;  MOller,  £hr.  uL  4. 
I  i  ;  CtuVer.  rlr  SUuet  Or!g.  Synte.  p.  9.)    \  L  ?  ] 

GEKAEliAE  or  0£KA  RA£  (7<^a<^  or  Yf|>a- 
pO.  [Dntnm^,  p.  41*2,  a.] 

GERANOS  {y*f>ayas).  [HmBcnM^] 

6ERMAXI.  [COGKATL] 

OSROUfSIA  (7«poiMrta),  the  eoine3  of  tUen 
(yjfwTn),  was  the  BMM  of  the  Senate  in  mo«t 

Dwit  »tate»,  and  »-as  «>pectalhr  used  to  signify  the 
ScGdte  ai  Sparta.  In  connccliou  with  this  subject 
kiipnpaMAto  give •  general  view  of  the  Spartan 
c«c?titution,  and  to  ex|  la:n  the  fiinctiona  of  its 
iqgiiiatiTe  and  admiuuuative  elementa.  lu  the 
him  flfoi  «f  Spaitn  tdttarj  «oe  of  the  iwwt 
jTorrilaent  of  these  was  the  college  of  the  five 
<::fbnni  box  a*  aa  account  of  the  Ephoralty  is 
gi««a  m  a  Mparala  vtid*  [EraoRi],  we  ehill 
ooafinc  our  inqairies  to  the  kin^  the  yipomts  or 
cocuKillcn,  aad  tbe  iaxXfrla  er  aHcnbJjr  of 
tui  freencn. 

L  7k  Kimjft.    The  kk^y  aathoritj  at  Sparta 

Traa.  it  is  well  known,  coeral  with  the  tettle- 
iacat  «if  the  Duriaiu  in  the  Pelopounecua,  and 
tmSoti.  la  the  descendanta  of  Aristodena^  one 
ef  :ha  Heraclcid  leaders,  under  whom,  according 
to  the  Spartan  l^end,  the  congwert  of  L<tooaia 
m  e^wwd.  xo  hnii  vcte  boni  Iwiu  lenef 
Euxynhenea  and  rnxlcs ;  and  from  thid  cause 
anae  the  diarchy,  or  divided  royalty,  the  aore- 
T<rignty  being  always  aheiad  by  the  lepewntatifee 
of  the  two  fiunilies  which  ckimed  deacent  from 
tlirai  (Herod.  tL  62) ;  the  precedence  in  point  of 
hoBoor  waa,  however,  granted  to  the  older  bmnch, 
«fco  were  aUIed  Agiads,  aa  tbe  younger  hooae 
va«  '•tvlt-d  Earypjntid*"?  fmm  certain  alleged  de- 
ic^uiauta  of  the  twin  hrothcrs.  (Niebuhr,  Hint, 
nf  Am.  L  p.  366.)  Sod  waa  the  national 
W^'' n-i ;  but  as  w  e  read  that  the  wnciion  of  the 
lythiaa  ocade  waa  procured  im  the  arrangement 
•  the  (fiMdiy  (Herod.  I.  c),  we  may  condnde  that 
it  not  altogether  fortuitoui',  but  mthcr  the 

vorit  of  policy  and  design ;  nor  indeed  is  it  impro- 
haUe  that  the  nobles  would  gladly  avail  them- 
•elves  of  an  opportonity  to  weiiksn  the  lagral  m* 

th'^tr  by  dividing  it 

The  deacent  of  the  Spiirtiui  kings  from  the  na- 
iinBl  haeee  and  leaders  contributed  in  no  amall 
d-rrrr'e  \a  rupport  their  rli^niity  and  hononr;  and  it 
it,  peroaps,  tnnn  this  circumstance  partly  that  they 
«■»  connidned  aa  liei«ee»  and  enjoyed  a  eertain 
idigioas  respect. .  (Xen.  Dc  Rrp.  Imc.  c.  15.)  The 
hoMWs  pi4  to  then  were,  however,  of  a  simple 
nd  heroic  chaiaeler,  iodh  aa  •  Spartan  might  give 
wiUMol  den^atin^  from  his  own  dignity  or  tor- 
^ettini;^  bis  »<>ir-r#Mipf>ct.  Thns,  we  arc  told  that 
the  kuigs  oxutcd  the  character  of  priest  oud  king. 
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the  priesthoods  of  Zeus  l^mniin  (irerod.  vl.  5G^  and 
the  Lacedaemonian  Zeus  l>cing  filird  by  thera  ;  and 
that,  in  their  capacity  of  natiraal  high  ^ests,  they 
officiated  at  all  the  public  sacrifices  offered  on  be- 
half of  the  state.  (Xen.  iM  Hep.  Lac.  1 5.)  Moreover 
tliey  sien  aaply  pwfided  with  die  auane  ler  ex- 
ercising the  heroic  virtue  of  hospitality;  fur  this 
purpose,  public  or  domain  lands  were  assigned  to 
tMB  B  tne  dialriet  ef  iIm  pecioed,  or  protindal 
subjects,  and  certain  perqaisites  belonged  to  them 
whenever  any  animal  was  slain  in  sacrifice.  Be- 
sides this,  the  kings  were  entitled  to  various  pay- 
ments in  kind  (wairir  T«r  wdr  Avk  thttov  x^'ipo*')* 
that  they  mipbt  n»»vor  he  in  wjuit  of  victinm  to 
sacrifice;  in  addition  to  which  they  received,  twice 
a  month  from  the  state,  an  \fii\la»  rsXcibr,  to  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  AfM)ll(>,  and  then  served  np 
at  the  royal  table.  Whenever  also  any  of  the 
dtiaana  mnde  a  pnUie  laerifiee  to  the  geda,  the 

kings  were  in*-  iti  d  to  the  fea*t,  and  honoiin-d  above 
the  other  guests :  a  doable  portion  of  food  was  given 
to  them,  and  they  eommeneed  the  KhatieBi  to  the 
gods.  (Herod.  vL  57.)  All  these  disdiie^ns  are 
of  a  simple  and  antiquated  character,  and,  to  far  ns 
they  go,  prove  that  the  Spartan  sovereignty  was  a 
continuation  of  the  hmeie  ev  Homeric.  The  dis- 
tinctions and  privileges  prranted  to  the  king  as 
commander  of  the  forces  in  war,  lead  to  the  same 
concloaioa.  Theoe  wem  gwatar  than  he  enieyed 
at  home.  He  was  guarded  by  a  body  of  100 
cheaoi  men,  and  his  table  waa  maintained  9X  the 
pnUie  expenae:  he  ni%fat  ocriftee  fat  hie  meerdetaZ 
capacity  aa  many  victiina  as  he  chose  ;  the  skins 
and  backs  of  which  were  his  perquisites,  and  he 
waa  aasisted  by  so  many  sabordinate  officers,  that 
he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  except  to  act  as  priest 
and  strat^gM,  (Xen^i^AyL  JUm.  14,15;  Uood. 
vi.  55.) 

The  acceaaien  and  demiae  of  the  Spartan  kinga 

were  marked  by  obeenances  of  an  Oriental  champ, 
ter.  (Herod,  vu  68.)  The  former  event  was  sig- 
naliaed  by  a  lenlaBion  of  all  debta  dae  from  private 

individuals  to  the  statr  or  t!  r  king  ;  and  on  tho 
death  of  a  king,  the  fimeral  solemnities  were  cole* 
bnled  hy  the  whole  eonmanity.  There  waa  n 

general  mourning  for  ten  days,  durii^  which  aU 
public  business  was  suspended :  horsemen  went 
round  the  countrv*  to  carry  the  tidings,  and  a  fixed 
number  of  the  perioeci,  or  provinciaM,  was  obliged 
to  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  city, 
where,  with  the  Spartans  and  Heiots,  and  their 
wives,  to  the  nnmbw  of  many  thoesanda,  diey 
made  loud  lamentations,  and  proclainutl  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased  king  aa  at^perior  to  thoae  of  all  his 
prodeccteon.  (Hetod.  1,  a) 

In  comparison  with  their  dii^iiity  and  honours, 
the  constitutioiuii  powers  of  the  kings  were  very 
limited.  In  fact  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  bate 
poiieosed  any  ;  for  thoi^  they  presided  over  the 
council  of  ytpom-ts  or  i-px^^^'i  or  principe$ 
iemUuSy  and  the  king  of  tlic  eider  house  probably 
had  ncaating  vote*,  still  the  voice  of  earii  caonted 
for  no  more  than  that  of  any  other  senator :  when 
absent,  their  place  waa  supplied  and  their  proxiee 
tendeied  by  toe  eonncUkn  who  waia  meet  neariy 
related  to  them,  and  therefore  of  an  Hcrnclcid 
fiunily.   Still  the  kings  hod  aome  importaat  prero* 


*  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes  thai  thk  lappoiitiail 
may  perhaps  reconcile  the  di£RgMMehalinMli  Heeod. 

vi.  57.  and  Thucyd.  i.  20. 
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gjuire*  ;  thua  they  had  in  common  with  other 
BMgiitiatca  the  right  of  addressing  the  public 
assembly ;  besides  thi^  tlMj  sat  in  a  separate  conrt 
of  their  own,  where  they  gare  judgment  in  all  caa'-s 
of  heiress  claimed  by  diiferent  parties :  a  ftmcti(»n 
formerly  exerdaed  by  the  kings  at  Athens,  bat 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Archon  Ejwiiymus. 
(Herod.  tL  57.)  They  also  appoiuted  the  four 
/>eiiiMS  (IIMim),  whoae  dnty  it  was  to  go  as  m^- 
scnpprsi  to  consult  the  god  at  Delphi.  Adnption.'i  al~'^ 
took  i^xice  in  their  presence,  and  they  held  a  court 
in  all  caaei  eonaeeted  vtth  the  maintenance  of  the 
I>iiblic  roads ;  probably  in  their  capacity  of  geBWals, 
and  as  sttperintendents  of  the  interconrse  with 
foreign  nations.  (Miiller,  Dor.  iiL  6.  §  7.)  In 
fore^  aflaim,  indeed,  their  pnngatim  were  con- 
siderable: thus  they  were  tfif'  commanders  of  the 
Spartan  forces,  and  had  the  privilege  of  nominat- 
ing tnm  UMOgft  tile  citiiMie,  persoiia  to  set  m 
**  proxrr.i  "  or  protectors  and  entertainers  of  foreign- 
ers visitmg  Sparta.  But  their  chief  power  was  in 
war ;  ibr  after  they  M  onee  croiied  tli*  boidatB 
of  Laconia,  in  command  of  troops,  their  authority 
became  unlimited.  They  could  send  mit  and  as- 
aemble  armies,  despatch  ambassadors  to  collect 
money,  and  refer  tlioae  who  applied  to  themselves 
for  justice  to  the  proper  officers  appointed  for  that 
pttrpose.  (Xen.  De  Rep.  Lac.  13  ;  Thuc  6U, 
viii.  5.)  Two  epiiors,  indeed,  accompanied  the 
kings  on  their  expeditinns,  Itut  those  roagistntes 
luid  uo  authority  to  intiorfere  with  the  king^s  meca* 
taone:  they  eimply  wntehod  over  the  pneeemnga 
of  the  aniiy.  (Xen,  /.  c.)  Moreover,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  kings  were,  on  their  return  home, 
•eeoitnlablo  Ibr  their  conduct  as  generals  (Thucyd.  t. 
63),  and  more  especially  after  the  incwMO  of  the 
ophoral  authority.  Their  militrirr  power  also  was 
not  connected  with  any  political  functions,  for  the 
kings  were  not  allowed  to  concludo  tventiiBa  or  to 
decide  the  fate  of  cities,  without  commtinicntinp 
with  the  authoritiea  at  home.  (Xen.  lleU.  il  2.  §  1 2, 
T.  S.  §34.)   In  fonner  timeo  tbe  two  kings  had  a 

joint  cfiinrnarii^  ;  this,  hiv^'cver,  led  to  incojivr'iii- 
euces,  aad  a  law  tras  iji  consequent  passed  that 
fu  tho  fetniv  one  onlr  of  the  two  luqgs  ahoold 
have  the  command  of  the  aiaiy  on  fimlgli  npodi- 
tkms.    (Herod,  r.  57.) 

II.  The  ytpowiak,  or  comtcU  of  elders.  Th'-.a 
body  was  the  aristocratic  elenwni  of  the  Sp  trt.wi 
)»o!ity,  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  only,  but  found, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  in  other  Dorian 
•tatoa,  Just  na  n  iieoA^  e»  denoemtieni  coaieil  wia 
■n  element  of  most  Inn  inn  ronstitutions. 

The  yfftovcln  or  ytpuvla  at  Sparta  included  the 
two  kings,  ita  pnatdonts,  and  eenoinod  of  tkirtv 
members  :  a  number  which  seems  connected  with 
the  divisions  of  the  Spartan  people.  Every  Dorian 
state,  in  £sct,  was  divided  into  three  tribes :  the 
Hylleis,  tho  DyiiiaiM%  md  tllo  Pamphyli,  whence 
the  Dorians  are  called  rpiydTHf^,  or  thrice  divided. 
(Od.  xix.  174.)  The  tribes  at  Sparta  were  amiin 
aabdivided  into  Mat,  also  called  ^parpud  (MiUIcr, 
/>nr.  iii.  ').  §  a  nMrd  uli-rh  j'iprjifies  a  union  of 
families,  whether  founded  upon  tics  of  relationship, 
or  fermed  for  political  purposes,  irrespectito  of  any 
?ur\  ronni  ction.  The  obae  yvvTc  liki-  the  7*poKT*j, 
thirty  in  number,  so  Uiat  each  oba  was  represented 
by  Ita  eomwiUor:  an  inference  wliich  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  two  obae  at  least,  of  the  Hyl- 
Imin  trlHr-,  mn^t  have  belonged  to  the  royal  hoti«ie 
ol'  the  iieracleids.    No  one  was  eligible  to  the  | 
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council  till  he  was  sixty  yean  of  age  (I^  l^yy> 
26),  and  the  additionsd  qualificatiisns  woe  itndl§ 
of  an  aristocratic  n.iture.  Wo  an  tall,  fa 
stance,  that  thr  t  ffirc  of  a  connciUor  was  thf  fs 
ward  and  prize  ol  virtue  (Aristot.  /^ahL  a  &  }  is j 
Demoath.  e.  Lept.  p.  489),  and  that  itwas  ea^M 
til  v^vn  nf  liiiiinjniihud  chaiwcttf  Md  iMi^ 
(koAoI  Kayadoi), 

Tho  deietion  waa  dotenriaed  by  ^ote,  aal  4| 
mode  of  conducting  it  wa^  m;  ark  i^V  f:r  ri  g|4» 
fashioned  simplicity.    The  competiton  pmnad 
themselves  one  after  another  to  the  assenMy  ^ 
electors  (Plut  Lycmrp.  26);  the  latter  testified  (Mfj 
esteem  hy  nrrlamations,  which  varied  in  Int(T«iTf 
according  to  the  popularity  of  the  caaduLuei 
whom  they  woe  given.    Thoio  iMniiwtitiow  4 
esteem  were  noted  by  persons  in  an  !bTj>jii^ 
buildings  who  could  judge  of  tbe  shootui^  Im, 
oooM  not  tdl  in  wliooo  fiivoor  it  was  ghea.  Hi 
person  whom  th'-'^i?  judges  tTinn^rht  to  fuivf  V<a 
most  ap^auded  was  decUred  the  wcoessfal  am-  ^ 
dttl^  Tko ^flboBt eonnpotitdn 6ra lacaat pirn 
odfaad  llienidves  upon   their  owa  jwl|M 
(Artstot  Pom.  n.  6.  $  1 8),  probably  alvari  ftm 
the  Md,  to  which  tlie  councillor  whose  plsor  m 
vacant  had  belonged ;  and  aa  ib»  office  wa;  fm 
nnd  thcrrftrc  niilr  ono  vnrnnrv  rotild  (iuorvl-rflT 
cases)  happen  at  a  tmie,  the  attention  of  the  «mc 
state  wooM  bo  flaed  on  tho  diesee  of  tleslaM 

The  office  of  a  coiTncillor,  hn-,rrTrr.  tt-n"  not  mSj 
for  life,  hat  also  irresponsible  ( AhstuU  Fvid.  a,  4  ' 
aa  if  a  pranow  npulatioii,  md  tko  neir  sppMS 

of  death,  were  considered  a  .sufficient  guanmto->fct 
integrity  and  moderation.    But  the  couaaUoa  iii  i 
not  always  prove  so,  for  Aristotle  (L  e.)  lA  W 
that  the  members  of  the  ytpovaia  received  bnlio, 
and  frequently  showed  partiality  in  their  dmooei 

The  functions  of  the  councillon  were  psftir  d«> 
liberative,  partly  judicial, and  pn^aieiltift.  hi 
the  discharge  of  the  first  they  prepared  ntflyorn 
and  passed  preliminanr  decre<»  (Plut  ID 
wbicB  weto  to  bo  laid  beAra  the  popular  ssHxiblT. 
50  tfiat  t^c  important  privilege  nf  iriiivstia:  sli 
changes  in  the  government  or  laws  was  mted  is 
tbem.  AincrteinalooiiittbeyosBUpaMloiA 
death  and  civil  degradation  {irtfiia,  Xfi^.  Ot 
Rep.  Ijic,  10.  §  2  ;  ArisL  PoliL  iiL  1)»  sad  tH 
too,  without  being  restrained  by  any  code  «f  «*■ 
ten  laws  (Aristot  PoHL  IL  tf),  for  which  nstitsd 
feeling  and  rccogni^rrl  nsjic's  would  form  s  «§* 
cient  substitute.    They  also  appear  to  have  «»• 
eiaed,  like  tho  Areiopagna  at  Athens  s  geocnl  , 
sTiporintrndrnrr'  nnd  irsprction  over  the  Ii^''«  ^"d 
maimers  of  the  citizens  {arifitri  ei  auiguin  dmpii- 
mmpMieae,  AoL  OeU.  xriiL  8),  and  pnbablr  vm 
allowed**  a  kind  of  patriarchal  aut'i  r  t  '^nifiw 
the  observance  of  ancient  usage  and  dactfi^n^' 
(Thirlwall,  //»•<.  o/Gffwce.  vol  i.  p.  3ia)  !»  • 
not,  however,  easy  to  define  with  eiact-'.fs.^  t.? 
original  extent  of  their  f'inrtioni ;  etpecsulf  u  . 
respects  the  last-mentioned  duly,  since  the  fplxn  ' 
not  only  encroached  upon  tko  piwp*'""' ^ 
kinc!  and  council,  bnt  also  possessed,  m  rerrwf 
times,  a  censorial  jiower,  and  were  not  likely  te 
permit  any  dfmhwitHin  of  ita  ozteaL 

III.  TVtr  ^\-N-\Tj(rfa,  or  afsem»f  <f 
Jreemen,  This  assembly  possessed,  in  •^JL'^ 
least,  tiie  snprenieaQthority  in  aO  natlsif  aiKtiB^ 
the  general  interests  of  the  state,  hi  opf»^ 
position  at  Sf>arta  is  •hortly  explained  Iff  ****** 
or  ordinance  of  Lycurgua,  which,  in  the  • 
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mA,  nb1>its  tlw  fciiinpal  fealifw  of  dwSpulAn 

•oflj:— **  Build  a  temp1»%''*  =nv^  \hp  Vv'.V\Rn 
mL  *  to  Ueli«nian  Zeut  and  ileilanian  Atbetm  ; 
mtk  fk»  trikoi^  aad  fnttitnte  tUftf  obM  ;  ap- 
:  "t  i  council  with  iu  princos  ;  call  an  assembly 
^^nAA^cir)  between  i^b^  ca  liod  Knakion,  thai 
«it  •  antiaB  nd  depart  ;  aad  let  thm  b«  a 
Hiikit  dcciilon  and  ponrer  to  the  people  "  (Sd(fty 
■n»t^  ^M^tat  ii|M(TM,  PlaLijCwy.  6 ;  Mitliei; 
Ibr.  iiL  5.  §  8). 

tj  tbii  ordiiuaiee  Inll  power  waa  g^TCtt  to  the 
IPpif  t)  adopt  or  r»'j*>rt  wVsntfvpr  was  proposed 
li  tiem  bj  the  ki:  g  aiid  oiiier  niagUUates.  It 
m,  iMvever,  found  necessary  to  de&oethis  power 
■»rp  nrar.'r,  and  the  following  clnusc,  n'cribcd  tn 
ike  xirgs  Titeitpompoa  and  Polydonu,  ^^-as  added 
'J  the  original  rhetta,  **  bat  if  the  people  ihould 
ffclflw  i  CT'>>k''ii  ■'-pi;:'i,n  tVjp  r-Hprf;  ri"d  thr  jirinces 
skM  witbdfaw  "''  (rout  vp«a£v7<»'«(U  xoi  ^X"~ 
t*w  la*»rari|yui  4^Mr).    Plataidi  (L  e.)  in- 
'^Tpr«u  tV.e^e  words  to  mean  **  Thnt  in  rrt^ie  the 
fwsftle  d««t  DOC  either  reject  or  approve  in  toto  a 
■nsire  pnfMMed  to  tiiem,  the  kiogv  aad  ceoneO- 
'»n  ?'r  ji'.d  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  declare  the 
IBfateddcoee  to  be  invalid.  **   According  to  this 
ii^RlttNa,  wfcidi  h  eoofinned  by  •ome  Yeraea 
■     EvoDinia  of  Tjrtaem,  the  aaaeably  was  not 
saa^cteot  to  orgiimte  any  ineasnrM,  but  only  to 
pt*  «r  rrject,  wiibuut  muditication,  the  laws  and 
^^om  propaMd  kgr  the  proper  authorities :  a  Hmi- 
Viaa  of  its  power,  which  almost  determined  the 
<i>ncter  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  and  justitit-s 
4»  wwis  of  Demosthenes,  who  observad  (e,  Lep. 
\  4W.        ihat  the  y^pnvaiu.  at  Sjsirta  in 
■sny  rf^pecti  sapreme — As<nr^ifj  itrri  rur  iroA- 
All  citixens  alMva  dM  a^  nf  thirty,  who 
not  l»*t)ouiin^  under  any  lo^-  nf"  fmnrhi^nf, 
»«»  adaiistib4e  to  the  Benexal  assembly  or  &w(Wa 
(Plat.  fjKwy.  25X  M  it  waa  called  lii  the  oM  Spar- 
ftn  diiert  ;  but  no  one  except  public  niagistratea, 
^  ^^j^  ^  epbon  and  lungs,  addressed  the 
?(^«itBoiitbenur  nedallTcaUed  upon.  (B 


...  ,   -  (Mul- 

»r,  Oor.iii.4. 1 1 1.)  Xhe  same  public  functionaries 
^ftt  the  fMstion  to  the  vote.  (Thuc  L  80.  87.) 
tw  msgistrates  only  (rd  rdXri  or  ipx^'i) 
the  Iraders  and  •j[:^akers  of  the  assembly, 
^*cfe<sof  the  whole  poopli»  nrf  often  spoken  of  as 
^sAion  of  the  authontHs  only,  especially  in 
idating  to  foreign  aflSairs.    The  intimate 
"■•wtion  of  the  e|»hors  with  the  assembly  is 
l>y  a  phraac  of  very  frequent  occorrenoe  in 
^«a<«(  (Oo(f  rtit  ifipmt  m1  rf  IttaXirertf). 
1^'?  ffiftliod  of  rorincT  v.n?,  hr  acclamatinn  ;  thf 
p^fce     mcciing  between  the  brook  Knakioa  and 
liridfe  Babyea,t»  the  ««at  of  the  dtjr,  aad  en- 
'kimA  (plut.  Lyrurff.  6.)  The  regular  assemblies 
heW  rveiy  fuU  moon  j  and  on  occasions  of 
'^''KnKy  eztcMvdinanr  neatinn  vara  eonTeaed. 
(ixmi.  Til  U4.> 

wliolc  p^pie  alone  could  proclaim  **  a  war, 
*^"<le  a  p^tce,  enter  into  an  armistice  for  any 
^•-■■m  nf  I  iu«  ;  ud  all  negotiationi  wKh  foreign 
HM«,  iltoQ^  conducted  by  the  kinps  and  pphors, 
W«rtilfd  by  the  mme  authority  only."  With 
^nrd  to  domestic  affairs,  the  highest  office*,  such 
J»  BsgHtiacios  and  oriesthoods,  w.  rc  filb'd  bv 
••i^tesof  the  peoiue  I  a  disputed  succession  to 
^uTone  «M  dwiaed  ttpoo     tbem  ;  changes  in 
•*e  nnititatioR  were  proposed  and  explained,  and 
»ew  laws,  after  a  ptevioos  decree  in  the  senate, 
^«««nid  If  te.**  (MOIH  0^.  4 1 9.) 


0BR0U8IA.  «7i 

It  appears,  ther^gra,  to  aaa  tha  wwdt  af  MUllar, 

that  the  popular  assembly  really  possessed  llio 
supreme  political  and  legislative  authonty  at  Sparta, 
batH  wa«  to  bamperod  and  eliacked  tho  spirit 
of  the  <  iiii>i"tiit:  >a,  that  it  could  only  exert  its  au- 
thority within  cerbun  prescribed  Jimito ;  so  that 
the  gofwnmaent  of  ^  iiato  is  tittn  ^oken  of  to 
an  aristocracy. 

Besides  the  4KK\iiaia  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, we  read  in  later  times  of  another 
called  tin  ntaU  assembly  (Xoa.  HdL  iiu  Sl  1 18)« 
which  appears  to  have  bf^en  convened  on  occa- 
sions of  emergency,  or  ^s  ijich  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  the  decision  of  the  entin 
liprtv  of  citizens.  This  more  select  assembly  was 
probably  composed  of  the  Sfiotoi,  or  superior  citi'* 
zeno,  or  of  mnbo  daw  onjoying  a  similar  pneo' 
dence,  together  with  some  of  the  mairistratos  of 
the  state  [EoclstiJ,  and  if,  as  appears  to  have 
boon  Um  caw,  H  wao  eoannied  mm  fivquently 
than  the  greater  assembly,  it  is  evident  that  an  ad- 
ditional restraint  was  thus  laid  upon  the  power  of 
tbo  lattor  iFM  ifMMna,  vol,  iL  pk.  »).  Oio 
functioaa  of  wlifeb  mttM  havo  boon  often  nnMieded 
by  it. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  ns  to  decide 
a  question  which  has  been  raised,  what  was  the 
real  nature  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  ?  From 
the  expressions  of  Greek  writers,  every  one  would 
at  oaea  answer  that  it  was  ariotooatk ;  but  it  lia* 
been  asserted  thnt  the  nrislocracy  at  Sparta  was  an 
aristocracy  of  conquest,  in  which  the  conquering 
people,  or  Dorians,  stood  towards  tbo  onnqnored, 
or  Achaians,  in  the  rclad'>n  of  nobles  to  commons, 
and  that  it  was  principally  in  this  sense  that  the 
osnatkntioB  of  8piu1a  was  so  eompleteiy  aBti>popo- 
lar  or  oiienrchirnl.  (Arnold,  TTiuc.  Ajnif^d.  iL) 
Now  this  indeed  is  true  ;  but  it  seems  no  less  true 
that  tho  Spartan  goTetnaont  woald  bavo  been 
cquaHy  called  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  even  if 
there  bad  been  no  subject  dass  at  all,  on  account 
of  die  dhporitfan  *and  adniuitstmtlon  of  tlio  ooro- 
reign  power  within  the  Spartan  body  alone.  The 
fiict  is,  that  in  theory  at  least,  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion, as  settled  by  Lycurgus,  viras  a  decided  demo- 
cracy, witb  two  hereditary  officers,  the  generals  of 
the  commonwealth,  at  its  head  ;  but  in  pmrtice  (at 
least  before  the  encroachments  of  the  fphui.n)  it 
w  its  a  linitod  aristociaej  (  that  is,  it  worked  as  if 
the  supreme  authority  wat  «t»tt1ed  in  the  hands  of 
a  minority.  The  principal  circumstances  which 
justify  us  m  oonsid«ing  it  as  such,  are  briefly  **  tho 
rrftrnints  inipn^fd  upon  the  assembly,  the  exten- 
sive pwers  of  the  councillors,  their  election  fox 
lifie,  tbeir  invopoBoibilitT,  tho  abMneo  of  written 

laws,  of  paid  offices,  of  offices  detemiined  by  lot," 
and  other  things  thought  by  the  Greeks  chaiacter- 
iitte  of  a  domociacy.  Independent  of  which  we 
must  remember  that  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the 
oligarchical  interest  in  Greece,  and  always  su(k 
ported,  as  at  Corcyra  and  Argos,  the  oligarehicM 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  democratic,  which  was 
aided  b.y  Athens.  In  fSact  Dr.  Arnold  himself  ol)- 
serves,  that  even  in  the  relations  of  the  conquering 
peoplo  among  themselves  tho  eonatttiitkin  wao  fitf 
Ipk  popular  thnn  nt  Athene.  We  must,  however, 
biar  in  mind  tiiut  the  constitution,  as  settled  by 
Lycurgus,  was  completelr  altered  in  chander  by 
the  usurpation  of  the  ephors.  To  such  an  extent 
was  this  the  case,  that  PUto  {_Leg.  iv.  p.  719) 
doubted  whether  the  gmnMk  kI  Sputa  aiight* 
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not  Iw*  rn1!p4  a  **  tiTanny,''  in  ci'n^«"-]T!rn<*<*  nf  the 
exten*ivf  powers  o{  the  ephgnlty,  tliough  it  was 

could  well  be  ;  an  !  v.  t,  he  adds,  not  to  mil  it  an 
ahat«cn^  (i  «.  a  gotmmmti  of  the  Aft^TiM),  is 
<|wl9  flMUfd*   a&nwnXf  AniMfo  {^P^thL  if>  S\ 

when  be  enumerates  the  reasona  why  the  Spartan 
govenunent  wm  called  an  oligarcbj,  makes  no  nta- 
Um  of  tiM  iiktiM  bttwvea  the  Spnrlm 
oN^piMd  Mbjaels,  but  obsenres  that  it  received 
this  nam*?  bf^uiio  it  had  niany  oligarchical  insti- 
tutions, such  a»  that  none  of  the  magistrates  were 
diusen  by  lot ;  that  a  few  persons  wm  tonftHmt 
lo  inflict  Unnibhinent  and  death. 

Perhaps  tbo  shortest  and  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  is  contained  in 
the  following  o1«i4'rvati<ins  of  Aristotle  (/*»  /•'.  ii  'J) : 
—  borne  alhrro  that  the  bett  form  of  govenmient 
i«  «na  adxad  «f  all  the  foma,  whmSan  thay  pniM 
the  Spnrtiin  constitution :  for  some  sny  that  it  h 
coMposed  of  an  oligarchy,  and  a  monarchy,  and  a 
dmocracY  — ■  a  nonarchy  on  aeeauK  of  the  kings, 
on  oligarchy  on  account  <  r  tli.-  cuuncillora,  and  a 
damociacT  on  account  of  the  uphors  ;  but  others 
say  that  tae  qiboralty  is  a  t}Taniiy ;  ^  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  public 
*  tables,  and  the  rcgulatiau  of  dftily  lif««  ore  of  a 
democratic  tendency.  [R.  W.] 

OKRRHA  {y4^)t  in  Latin,  GWrae,  properly 
signified  any  thinjf  mnde  of  wicker-work,  and  was 
cspeciully  u*ed  as  the  name  of  the  Persian  shields, 
which  Were  made  of  wicker-work,  and  were  smaller 
and  shorter  than  the  Gnv-k  shields  (ovtI  aaTriStMsy, 
7(^^a,  Herod,  vii.  til,  ix.  (il  ;  Xcu.  AmoL,  ii.  i.  §  6 ; 
Festus,  s.  re.  orrrones,  ^erme). 

GLADI  A'l'o  HFS  (fiovo/u<fxai\  were  men  who 
IbagUt  with  swords  in  the  amphitheatre  and  other 
idaoBs  fer  fh*  MmMmcnt  of  tha  Roomui  people. 

{Gladiulor  i  <f,  t/ni  in  atma^  popitlo  sjie*.itiHU^  pwij- 
navU^  VfointtU  JJadam.  302.)  They  are  said  to 
haw  bam  first  e^ibited  by  the  EtroMana,  and  to 
liave  had  their  origin  from  the  t  untoro  of  killing 
•lares  and  captives  at  the  fiiaenU  pyias  •£  the  da> 
oeased.  (Tertull.  4s  SpMtae.  13  ;  Ssit.  td  Pity. 
Atn.  \  519.)  [FuNi/a,  p.  559,  a.]  A  show  of 
gladiaion  was  called  iMMias,  and  the  person  who 
exhibited  (eeiofiot)  it,  edUor,  mmimvhu\  ort^ontMiu, 
who  was  hcmsd  during  the  day  of  ezhibitioa,  if 
a  priratp  person,  with  the  official  signs  of  ti  ninL'ia- 
tratc.  (CapitoL  M.  AnUm.  Pkilo$.  23  ;  l  lur.  lii. 
30;  Cicorf^iL  19.8  3.) 

Gladiators  were  first  fxhihited  at  Romr  in  n.  r. 
204,  in  the  Forum  lioorium,  by  Marcus  and 
rous  Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.  (Valer. 
Max.  ii  1  §7;  L\v.  Ejn't.  16.)  They  were  nt 
first  coutiJiud  to  public  funerals,  but  afterwards 
fbnght  at  the  fimenls  «f  meet  penene  of  cooae- 
quonce,  and  even  at  tlioio  of  women.  (Suet.  Jui, 
"26  ;  Spartan.  Hair.  9.)  Private  persons  eome- 
tiniei  left  a  mm  of  money  in  their  will  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  such  an  exhibition  at  their  funerals. 
(Sen.  4*  Brcv,  ViL  20.)  Combats  of  gUdiaton 
were  also  exbilntod  at  eotanainmeiita  (Athen.  vr. 
p.  153  ;  Sil.  Itol.  xL  51),  and  espt-cially  at  public 
fosiivala  by  the  aedil^  uid  other  magistrates,  who 
■omettinee  exhibited  immmse  numbers  with  the 
view  of  pleasing  the  people.  (Cic  pro  Mur.  18  ; 
de  (J^,  ii.  16.)  (Axdilbs.]  Under  the  empire 
the  passion  of  the  Romans  (or  this  ainuseoicut 
n)sc  to  its  greatest  height,  and  the  aamber  of 
giMdiatoit  wiMi  Imighl  <w  aooM  oecaiieiig  vnmn 


:(lmoflt  incredible.  After  Trajan's  tHcm^  ot«i 
the  Dadans,  there  were  more  thius  1^,000  esi- 
hibited.  (Dion  Ctm,  txriti.  15.) 

Gin  Ititor?  consisted  either  of  CAptiTes  fT'f'piai:- 
19),  slaves  (Ssuet.  ViitlL  ]2>»  and  oonde^ia- 
ed  Halcfrelen^  or  of  fneibflni  cttMaMs  'wh#  fnj^hi 
voluntarily.    Of  thos«:  who  i^t-rt  cond  -nnn-  d,  sootai 
were  said  to  be  coiwismiieri  od  flfarfnsas,  in  whack- 
CMe  tbaj  weie  ebKgad  l»  beldUed  at  IcMk  wkk«' 
a  year  ;  and  others  ad  Imdmm,  who  might  obtaea 
their  discharge  at  the  end  of  three  ycarm,  {  Ulpo::, 
CoUaL  Mot.  et  Rom.  L^.  tiL  iL  s.  7.  S  '^)  Frrrv 
sen,  who  became  gladiators  for  hire, 
nnebjruH  (Quint.  I  c.  ;   Ilor.  Sot.  ij.  7.  5&),  aui 
tiieir  hire  ametoramemium,  or  qla^luit'jrtumk,  ^:X]«rt. 
m.  7  ;  LK  xliT.  ai.)   They  ul*.^  took  mm  oaih 
on  entering  tipon  the  <eM  '.c  \  .\  hiclk  is  preserved 
by  Petronius  (117).  —  "  1-^  .c  fiia  Eomolpi  sksb- 
meotom  jorarimus,  tiri,  vinciri^  rerbcnvt,  fiaiaqeK 
necnri,  rt  quicquid  aliud  Eumolpua  ju-ssU^sei,  Xaxt- 
%oam  leguimi  giadiatores  domino  cropoca  Mmmm 
que  feligiawrime  ■ddiehnw**    (CMapwv  Sm. 
Epitt.  7.)     Even   under  the  repuLlic  Cree-bovn 
citizens  fought  as  gbuiiators  (Lir.  xxviii.  2iX  hat 
they  appear  to  bai«  bdeaged  ealy  ta  iSbm  Isacr 
onlcrs.     Under  the  empire,  however,  both  €<}niM 
and  senators  fought  in  the  araia  ( Dion  C^sa.  Ii.  i 
lTitl5 ;  Stiet  JaC  39  ;  Aiig.  43  ;  A^er.  12),  aad 
even  women  (Tacit.  Attn.  xv.  32  ;  Suet.  Dam.  4 ; 
Juv.  vi.  250,  &c.  ;  Stat  Silv.  i.  vi.  53)  ;  *  Sk\ 
practice  was  at  lenjith  forbidden  iu  the  xw..k  d 
Sevcnis.  (Dieo  Cass.  Ixxv.  16.) 

<'!!  iiiator»  were  kept  in  schools  (7Wj\  uherf 
liiey   were  trained  hy 

(Suet  JuL  2ij  ;  Cic.  pro  Rme.  Amer.  AO  ;  Juv.  vi 
"216,  xi.  8.)    The  whole  body  nf  glailtator?  tradrr 
one  lauista  was  frequently  called  jiimilda.  (Saet 
Aug.  42.)   They  eomettoMS  wen  the  paepin.i  «f 
the  lanistae,  who  let  them  out   t  >  persiHis  vbo 
wished  to  exhibit  a  show  of  glodiaton  ;  but  at 
other  tinea  belonged  to  dtiaaM,  wIh>  kept  flsa 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  and  engaijtd  laiiiitae 
to  instruct  them.    Thus  we  read  of  the  ladas 
Aenrilins  at  Reme  <Hor.  dt  Art  potL  32X  and  ef 
Ciesar's  Indus  at  Capua.    (Caea.  BM.  Civ.  i.  U.) 
The  superintendence  of  the  ludi,  which  bel^eed 
to  the  emperors,  was  entrusted  to  a  per»iiQ  ai'  high 
rank,  called  curator  or  procurator.  (Tadt  Amt.  xb 
3,5  ;  xiii-  22  :   Snet  Col.  '27  ;  Gruter,  Irt.^.  ^ 
4U9.)    The  ulaaiators  fought  iu  these  iuii  miUi 
wooAm  sweid%  «|1M  rsi^.    (Suet.  CaL  32.  M.) 
Hreat  attention  was  paid  to  their  diet  m  order  to 
uicrease  the  strength  of  their  bodies,  whence  Cicero 
(PhiL  il  25)  S{waks  of  ^  gladiatoris  Islias  esr- 
p  'ris  fimiitaa."    They  were  fed  with  nonris^;n? 
tuod,  called j^^cM^Mitoris  so^su.  (TadU //mC  iu  ^) 
A  great  nnaber  ef  giadkteta         Cnted  at 
Ravenna  on  account  of  tbs  Mhlbcil^  ef  the 
(Strabo,  T.  p.  213.) 

Okdiaifln  w««  KNBetwea  axhibited  at  A* 
funend  pyre,  and  sometimes  in  the  (brum,  bt* 
more  irti^uent^  in  the  amphitheatre.  [Aanu> 
TRBATRDM.]  The  pmon  who  was  to  exhibit  a 
show  of  gladiators  puhlished  some  days  before  the 
exhibition  bills  {Ubeiii)^  containing  the  aaiBbsr 
and  sometimes  the  names  of  those  who  w«r»  ts 
fight.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  il  8  i  Suet  CWs. 
When  the  day  oime,  they  were  led  aloiip  the 
arena  iu  procession,  and  matched  by  pairs  (Hi)& 
Sai.  i.  7«  20)  ;  and  their  iwoida  were  examiBed 
by  the  editor  to  lee  il  they  tioi*  nOcieBtij  lhM^ 
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^ioo  CaM.  Ixviii.  3 ;  Saet.  Tit.  9  ;  Lip«ius, 
Epean.  od  Toe.  Jmn.  iiL  37.)  At  first  there  wu 
1  kind  at  ftbam  battle,  called  praelusio^  in  which 
hgj  faoght  «-ith  wooden  sworda,  or  the  like  (Cic. 
U  bnLn.  78,  80;  Orid,  Ars  Amat  iii.  515; 
Mr.  EpiM.  1 1 7  X  afterwards  at  the  soond  of 
tetoHipM  tke  real  battle  began.  When  a  gladi- 
itar  «TU  wnund -d,  the  p<^ple  callfd  oni  kubet  or 
ioc  kaitt ;  aod  the  one  who  was  vanquished  low- 
hit  MM  in  tnkcn  of  lubmiasion.  His  fitte, 
ImreTer,  depend. •<!  upon  the  people,  who  pressed 
fcvm  tbeir  thumbs  if  tber  wished  him  to  be 
smA»  Wi  tmmk  Am  if  th«y  wiahed  him  to 
b.^  k:ned  fHor.  Ep.  i.  18.  66  ;  Juv.  iiL  36),  and 
uiiextii.  hia  to  receiTe  the  sword  {ferrum  rtd- 
pnK  vlMh  ^idtatan  Mlly  did  wKk  Hie 
ptMlHt  firmiKM.  (Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  17,  pro  St\rt. 
37,  fM  M.)  If  the  life  of  a  vaoqaiaiMd 
fiafiMrwM  aoared,  h»  dtadaed  Ids  dtKhwge  fer 
tiat  day,  whicn  was  called  missio  ( Mart.  zii.  2d. 
n ;  aad  hcttoe  in  an  exhibition  of  gladiators  tme 
wimmm  (Lir.  xll  20),  the  Htcs  of  the  conquered 
wnt  never  ^lared.  This  kind  of  exhibition, 
k^vcvci;  «M  ibtluddea  bj  Ai^Htiia.  (Suet 
45.) 

Pilss  were  osually  ^men  to  th*  victoriotis 
jtladators  (Siif^  (^W.  32) ;  and  hence,  a  ii^ladiator, 
vkt  had  &e«]uentlr  conquered,  is  called  ^  pluri- 
nuM  pdlMHiiMialW**  (Cic  pn  Roto.  Amer. 

;  iMoej  also  was  sometimes  piven.  (Jut.  viL 
mi  8MV  CtfMmL  21.)  Old  gladiaton,  and  some- 
liMi  tkne  wht  had  only  fmight  Ibr  •  abort  time, 

re  ^char^ed  fmm  the  serv  ice  hy  the  editor  at 
^  mq/mi  oi  the  people,  who  presented  each  of 
thaa  wilk  %  ndit  or  woodea  ewerd ;  wbeaee 
t'iOM  who  wer«  dischaiigcd  were  called  RuduiriL 
<C>c  PhOip.  ii.  29  :  Uix.Ep.l  1,  2  ;  SueC  Tib, 
1 ;  QoiiiL  Le.)  If  a  persoB  was  firee  before  he 
•  nipred  the  ludua,  he  la'came  on  his  discharge  free 
afiai ;  and  if  he  had  bot-n  a  slave,  he  returned  to 
the  mmt  condition  afruin.  A  man,  however,  who 
M  be«D  a  gladiator  was  altrajB  considered  to 
^ivf  di«(rmced  hin-.si  lC  find  conscqnentiv  it  ap- 
\<^iTt  that  he  could  not  obtain  the  equcsinau  niiik 

he  afterwards  acquired  sufficient  property  to 
eatitie  him  to  it  (Quint  /.  c.)  ;  and  a  slave  who 
hed  been  sent  into  a  lodiu  and  there  manumitted 
q«fcqf  br  Us  tlicaefwiMreraMllMr  owner,  merely 
aeqvftd  the  status  of  a  pengnnt  dedilicinB. 
(QWbo,  L  13.)  [DBi>mciJ.i 

Shew  ef  ijhdiBlois  wrr  uioBehed  \if  OmmUuw 
*iae(God.  11.  tit  -13),  but  appear  notwilhsLmding 
to  ve  been  geaeimUy  exbibited  till  the  time  of 
HnMriu,  bj  wb—  nejr  were  finally  suppressed. 
(Tloodoret  Hid  Ecde*.  v.  20.) 

Ohdiataa  were  divided  into  different  classes, 
**wti^f  to  tbeir  arms  and  different  mode  of 
fiflttiB|,  or  other  drcumstancei.  The  iiames  of 
the  most  important  of  theeo  dutes  ie  given  in 
atphahetical  order :  — 

AmdalMOa*  (Cic  ad  Fam,  y'vL.  10%  wore  helmets 
■ttheet  any  apertun*  for  the  eye!«,  so  that  they 
obliged  \i>  hght  blindfold,  and  thus  excited 
^  airth  of  the  spectators.  Some  modern  writers 
BT  that  thcv  fought  on  horseback,  bni  tbie  ii 
d  nicd  by  Url-'llL  (inicr.  2577.) 

Otkrvani  was  the  name  given  to  gbdatert 
vWb  they  did  not  fight  in  {>aini,  but  when  several 
Hght  Isgethcr.  (iioet.  Amg,  45  :  grtgatim  dimi- 
a^CbLM.) 

DVnwM  nnew  to  bnve  bem  ao  called,  be- 
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cause  they  fought  with  two  nrardlb  (Allenriod.  iL 
32  ;  Orelli,  /luer.  2584.) 

EamU9$  were  those  who  foaght  on  horseback. 
(Orelli,  2669.  2577.) 

Estettarii  fought  from  chariots  like  the  Gaula 
and  Dritons.  [K8skda.J  They  are  frequently  men« 
tioned  in  inioiptiona.  (Orelli,  2566.  2584,  &«.) 

Futaalet  were  those  under  the  empire,  who  were 
trained  and  supptuted  irom  the  bscus.  (Capitui. 
Gord.  33.) 

I/opiomaeki  appear  to  hare  been  those  who 
fought  in  a  complete  wit  of  armour.  (Suet.  CaL 
it ;  IfHtiel,  via  74  {  OmUi,  9699.)  Upeineca^ 
sidcrs  them  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Saa* 
nites,  and  that  this  name  waa  diaused  under  tbo 
emperon,  uid  hoplenncU  MtWlitnied  fiir  it 

La'pKdtiircs  were  tbeie  who  used  a  noOM  to 
cftteh  their  advexanrioii  (laiod.  xviii.  56.) 

Mmiikmi  were  thoee  who  ftngbt  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  day,  after  combats  with  wild  beasts  had 
taken  place  in  the  mommg.  Theie  gladiators  were 
very  slightly  armed.  (Seuec.  EjntL  f;  Snet  CUmd. 
34  ;  Orelli,  2587.) 

Af{nniUone$  are  naid  to  have  been  so  called  from 
thi  ir  having  the  inu-^ge  ut  a  ti»h  (monnyr^  luap- 
fii^pot)  on  uair  hehneu.  ( Festus,  s.  v.  Hdiaria.) 
Tht^ir  amis  were  like  those  of  the  (Jaul?!,  whence  we 
find  thai  they  were  also  called  CialU.  They  were 
usually  matched  with  the  retiarii  or  Thradma. 
(Cic.  Phil.  iii.  12,  vii.  6  ;  Juv.  viiL  200  }  SoeL 
CW.  32  ;  OreUi,  2666,  2580.) 

Ordmmni  waa  tbe  name  applied  to  all  thereftolar 
gladiators,  who  foujifht  in  pairs,  in  the  ordinary 
waj.  (Senec.  EpisU  1 ;  Suet.  Ai^.  45,  CaL  26.) 

FmhthticH  wen  aneb  aa  wcsa  damanded  bj 
the  people  from  tbe  editor,  in  addition  to  tbaaawbo 
were  exhibited,  (Senee,  L  c) 

Pnfiotahrm  wa^i  witb  tbe  Samnitos  (Cic.  pro 
Sejrt.  64),  but  we  do  not  know  any  thuig  reKpect- 
ing  them  except  their  name.  They  are  mentioned 
in  injcriptions.  (Orelli,  2566.)  The  vpo^oKdrttp 
mentianad  by  Anaariedom  (tt.  S2)  appears  to  ba 
the  same  as  the  provocator. 

/('t/mrti  carried  only  a  three-pointed  iance,  called 
trident  or/iuei»a  [  FuHciN4],anda  net  (rcte),  which 
they  endeavoured  to  throw  over  tht-ir  adversaries, 
and  then  to  attack  them  w  itli  thu  fuscina  while  they 
were  entangled.  The  retiarius  waa  dremed  in  a  short 
tunic,  and  wore  nothinj»  on  his  bend.  If  he  missed 
his  aim  in  throwing  the  net,  he  betook  himself  to 
flight,  and  andenvewed  to  prepare  bia  net  fer  n 
second  cast,  while  his  adversary  followed  hitn  round 
the  arena  in  order  to  kill  him  befiore  he  could  make 
a  aeaand  attempt  Hli  adrenarf  waa  wnaltya 
secutororamirmillo.  (Juv.  ii.  143,  viii  203;  Suet. 
CaL  30  ;  OamL  34  ;  Orelli,  257a.)  In  the  follow- 
ing waedem^  taken  jGmm  Wiaekelmann  (Jlfenaai. 
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Imd.  pi  197),  a  combat  u  represented  between  a 

retiariuB  and  a  mirmillo:  the  former  has  thrown 
his  net  over  the  head  of  the  latter,  and  is  proceed- 
ing to  attack  him  with  the  fuscina.  The  lanista 
stands  behind  the  retiarius. 

Samnitet  were  so  called,  because  they  were 
armed  in  the  same  way  as  that  people,  and  wore 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  oblong  laiium, 
(Liv.  ix.  40  ;  C\c.  pro  Sext.  64.) 

SfctUort*  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  so 
called  because  the  secutor  in  his  combat  with  the 
retiarius  pursued  the  latter  when  he  failed  in  se- 
curing him  by  his  ncL  Other  writers  think  that 
they  were  the  same  as  the  tuppotitiiii,  mentioned  by 
Martial  (r.  24),  who  were  gladiators  substituted  in 
the  place  of  those  who  were  wearied  or  were  killed. 
(Suet  Cb/.  30  ;  Juv.  viii.  210.)  If  the  old  reading 
in  a  letter  of  Cicero's  {ad  AU.  vii.  14)  is  correct, 
Julius  Giesar  had  no  less  than  500  secutores  in  his 
ludus  at  Capua  ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  we 
ought  to  read  $cutorum  instead  of  tectUorum. 

SuppoiUitii.    See  Secutores. 

TTinuxJ  or  T^reces  were  armed  like  the  Thra- 
cians  with  a  round  shield  or  buckler  (Festus,  «.  r. 
TXrtMoes),  and  a  short  sword  or  dagger  (su».  Suet 
Cal.  32),  which  is  called  /idx  tupina  by  Jurenal 
(riiL  201 ).  They  were  luually  matched,  as  already 
stated,  with  the  mirmillones.  The  woodcut  in  the 
next  column,  taken  from  Winckelmann  (JL  c),  re- 
presents a  combat  between  two  Thracians.  A 
lanista  stands  behind  each. 

Paintings  of  gladiatorial  combats,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  were  favourite 
subjects  with  the  Roman  artist*.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
XXXV.  33  ;  Capitol,  Gord.  3  ;  Vopisa  Carin.  18.) 
Several  statues  of  gladiators  have  come  down  to 
us,  which  are  highly  admired  as  works  of  art :  of 
these  the  most  celebrated  is  the  gladiator  of  the 


Borghese  collection,  now  in  the  Museum  of  ik? 
Louvre,  and  the  dying  gladiator,  as  it  ii  oilrd.  k 
the  Capitoline  Museum.    Gladiatorial  cambsUiR 
represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Scu- 
ms at  Pompeii,  and  illustrate  in  many  pvtieoJsn 
the  brief  account  which  has  been  giren  in 
article  of  the  several  classes  of  gladiaton.  Thai 
bas-reliefs  are  represented  in  the  followiaf  isetf- 
cuts  from  Masois  {Pomp.  L  pi.  32).   The  fifos 
are  made  of  stucco,  and  appear  to  bare  bees  mocU- 
ed  separately,  and  attached  to  the  pla*t«r  bj  p«f» 
of  bronze  or  iron.    In  various  part<  of  Ute  fnoe 
are  written  the  name  of  the  person  to  wboa  ike 
gladiators  belonged,  and  also  the  names  of  the  fis- 
diators  themselves,  and  the  number  of  their  ric- 
tones.    The  first  pair  of  gladiaton  oo  the  left  hud 
represents  an  equestrian    combat    Both  nsr 
helmets  with  rizors,  which  cover  the  whoJe  ^ 
and  are  armed  with  spears  and  round  bockl^ 
In  the  second  pair  the  gladiator  on  the  left  ka 
been  wounded  ;  he  has  let  fall  his  siusU^iadii 
imploring  the  mercy  of  the  people  by  ruia^  \k 
hand  towards  them.     His  antagonist  itaad*  be- 
hind him  waiting  the  signal  of  the  peopie.  Uu 


all  the  other  gladiators  represented  on  the  friexe, 
they  wear  the  sulJtffuculum  or  short  apron  fixed 
above  the  hips.  The  one  on  the  left  appears  to  be 
a  mirmillo,  and  the  one  on  the  right,  with  an  ob- 
long shield  (scutum),  a  Samnitc,  The  third  pair 
consists  of  a  Thracian  and  a  mirmillo,  the  latter  of 


whom  is  defeated.  The  fourth  group  cooiiitt  cf 
four  figures  ;  two  are  secutores  and  t»o  rtua::- 
The  secutor  on  his  knee  appears  to  have  been  df- 
fcated  by  the  retiarius  behind  him,  but  u  the 
fuscina  is  not  adapted  for  producing  certain  death, 
the  other  secutor  is  called  upon  to  do  it  T2» 
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irtiiinai  in  di#  distance  is  proMiij  ditliiied  tn 

t^tt  in  his  tum  with  tlie  siin*ivinp  secntor.  The 
iMt  gTMp  eonaisu  of  a  mimiJio  and  a  bamniic  ; 
ibhaeriidiftaldL 

I;  iht  I;i^t  w-.wrJcnt  two  rojn'batj  are  repre- 
tivseL  In  tlie  £m  a  Sammte  has  been  cooqaered 
kr  iMnuBtf ;  dbt  ftnoer  »  holding  ap  bit  Itand 
to  tbe  people  to  implore  mercy,  while  the  latter 
ipponstlr  wi«bet  to  become  his  enemy execu- 
tidCisr  before  receiving  the  signal  from  the  people  ; 
ha  lb»  initta  bolds  him  badic  In  the  other 
r-Thim  »  BunuQo  ia  BuictaU7  vomided  bj  a 

U  w3}  ba  abMrred  Aat  the  right  arm  of  every 

ifX'-^  •  pn-t.xU'd  by  armour,  which  the  left  dors 
mA  ten^tste  m  accuiujt  of  the  shield.  [Bxstiajui  ; 
▼stino.  ]   ( Lipaiuj,  jTuftw  ■iiWTii.y 

tw^l  tr  fiaive,  by  the  Latin  poets  called  eajru. 
Tit  Ltcieitt  tword  had  generally  a  straight  two* 
rdtcd  blade  (iift^ficf^  Hom.  /Z  x.  256),  rather 
kad,  aid  oeau-ly  of  eqnal  width  from  hilt  t«  point. 
Giaduun,  boverer,  u»ed  a  sword  which  waa 
ccn «d  like  a  icimittu:  (Mariettt-,  HecmeiL,  Nad2.) 
k  tifiie  cJ  til"  irmotcst  an:ii[uity  swords  wi-rc 
)•{  bitmse,  but  afterwards  of  iron.  (Eurip. 
.  &^  1438  ;  Virj;.  ilM.  ir.  vL  260, 
Ci.  yi^V)  T^i*'  Grri-ekj  and  noiiiojis  wore  tliciii 
«iki(ftuiic  (Sid.  ApoUin.  Carm.  2),  so  as  to 
^teiant  of  die  aoeath  (ra^'na,  mAt^f)  by 
|Bjsu}^  the  ri^'ht  hand  in  front  of  the  body  to  take 
iw  d'>ftfcp  *i'!t  v»-iih  the  thumb  next  to  the  lilado. 
ii'iDcc  Ar^cL  vIt^  diitiiiiguushes  the  arm v  of  Xerxi  K 
Iv  tfe*  d  -nominatjon  of  puLXB^fx^P^po*  iims  {Pert. 
ill .  al'.uding  to  the  obvious  difffrfiicc  in  thfir  nj>- 
^3imx  in  amseqaea^  of  the  use  of  the  Acinacks 
DMniflfdieawwd. 

TLc  eariy  Gr?<'ks  used  a  vfrr  short  sword. 
liMicateSi  who  wade  various  io){Mrovcmcnt«  in 
Kwr  alMt  400  BL  a«  d«iifaled  ita  length  (Diod. 
t-  44),  10  that  an  iron  aword,  found  in  a  tomb 
■i'  .\iijfos,  and  represented  by  DodwcU  (7b«r,  L 
«ra»  tiro  feet  fire  inches  long,  including 
ti;/ hudle,«Udi  wiaeleo  of  iroa  The  Romui 
t^ii^  M  uras  the  case  also  with  their  other 
vicmft  veapoos,  was  larger,  hiavicr,  and  more 
|BiwdaU»  tfaa  the  Greek.  (Floms,  ii.  7.)  lit 
'^J'^'ti\  gave  occa*j>n  to  the  joke  of  Lentulus  upon 
La  ioa-iii.iav,  who  was  ol  veij  low  stature, 
'^WbstisdatjrMa'iti-hiirtohiatwwd?**  <Ma- 

<vA  Schr^.   ii.)      To    th->    T'  nun   sword  the 

Oredu  applied  the  term  irwd&fi  (Arrian,  Tact.}, 
vUehvii  the  name  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same 
f>r3i  M*d  in  weaving  [Tkla].  The  British  glaive 
aMuiUla^lhan  the  Roman.  (T-ic  .l-rnV.  ?,G.) 
la  »  noiuiment  foutid  in  London,  and  jirescrved 
'  'iford,  the  glaive  is  represented  between  thrcf 
ra<i  fuar  ibct  Img,  (Mootfiufon,  S^Rpfan.  W. 
p.  15.) 

Tkpmdpd  onmient  of  the  twoid  waa  be* 

upon  the  hilt.    [C.irr  i  t  ^  ] 

a^nduu  WMsenetiaies  used  in  a  wide  scns^-,  so 
M  to  oKbde  Pooio.    (A.  OeH.  ix.  1 3.)    [.I.  Y.J 

OI.AN'DES.  tFcND.*.] 

GNOMON 

GOMPm.  [ViA.l 

CORGYRA  (yo-rrOpa).  [C-aacw.! 

It  !'ifj>.  a'*  a  measure  of  length, 
^  lull  a  pace  {p<uau)  and  contained  2^  feet, 
<inek  a&d  Rooiaa  xemedivdy,  and  therefore  the 
v«k        was  nwwr  more,  and  the  Roman 
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I  rrradHS  rather  leg%  thea  2^  §eti  Engltih.  (See  the 
Tables.)  [PS] 
GRADUS  COUNATIONIS.  LCooxatlJ 
ORAECOSTASISk  a  pkoe  in  the  Roman 

ft  mm,  on  the  right  of  the  Coniitinm,  wa.«  m  lallcd 
btxause  the  Greek  ambaasadors,  and  perhaps  also 
deputiee  firara  other  feretgn  or  allied  atales,  were 
allowed  to  stand  there  to  hear  the  deliates.  The 
Graecostasis  was,  as  Niebuhr  renmrk,«,  likf^  privi- 
leged scats  in  the  hall  of  a  parliaiuenuiry  astcui- 
bly.  The  Siationet  Munidpiorum^  of  whu  h  I'liny 
speaks  (IT.  A'  xvi.  ii.  s.  KK),  appf-nr  to  ]  as,-  |„  «  n 
places  aiiotU'd  to  municipals  for  the  same  purpoMv 
When  the  sun  was  eeen  fiom  the  Curia  eomtnir 
out  bptwron  th**  Rostra  and  the  Graecostasis  it 
n-as  mid-day  ;  and  an  aooensuB  of  the  consul  an- 
nooneed  the  tine  with  a  clear  load  voiee.  (PUn. 

//.  S\  vii.  60,  xxxiii.  1.  B.  C  ;  Cic.  mJ  Q  /V  ii.  1; 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  155,  ed.  MUUer  ;  Miebuhr,  JiitL  tf 
Home,  ToL  iL  note  116.) 

GRAMMATEUS  (ypatifiartis),  a  clerk  er 
scrih«».  .Vniong  the  jin-at  nuinhcr  of  scrilies  em- 
pluwd  by  the  ma^'i»tiutcd  aiid  govcnimcuts  of 
Athens,  there  were  three  of  a  bigiier  tank,  who 
wrro  rial  state-officers.  (Suidas,  .«.  r.)  Tht  ir 
functions  are  described  by  Pollux  (viii.  Ub),  One 
of  than  waaapminted  by'lot,  by  the  aenate,  to  Mrre 
the  time  of  the  adminiritratioii  of  each  prj'tany, 
though  he  always  bciungid  to  a  diti^erent  pytanjr 
from  that  whidi  was  in  power.  He  was  tnerefore 
called  ypofifuiTtbt  Korii  irpvrtuftiw,  (Dcmogth. 
c  Timocrat.  p.  720.)  His  province  was  to  kerp  thf 
public  rcconhi,  aud  the  decrees  of  the  people  wiiicii 
were  made  daring  the  time  of  lii.s  dtiic*-,  :itid  to  de* 
liter  to  the  thesmoth*»tnc  the  dccrets  u\  the  senate. 
(Deniujiih.  /.  c.)  Demosthenes  in  another  passage 
(dt  FaU.  Ijeg,  p.  381)  state*  that  the  puUic  doca* 
mcnts,  whirh  wrro  deposited  in  the  Metroon,  were 
in  the  keeping  of  a  public  sUve  ;  whence  we  must 
suppose  with  SchHinann  (<la  ComiL  p.  302,  transl.) 
that  this  servant,  whose  ( (Tico  was  probably  for  life, 
was  under  the  ypafmartvs^  and  was  his  assistant 
Previotis  to  the  archonship  of  Euclcides,  the  name 
of  this  scribe  was  attxurned  to  the  heginning  of 
every  decree  of  the  people  (Srhilmann,  p.  132,  Sir.-. 
compare  BotXK)  ;  and  the  imnv  of  the  ypa^LiaTfvs 
who  oflleiated  daring  the  administration  of  the 
first  pr}-tariy  in  a  year  was,  like  that  of  theaichoo 
cpon\'roas,  used  to  desigiuite  the  year. 

The  oeeond  ypaftfiar*^  was  deeted  by  the 
senate,  I'V  x*'P'^'''°'-'*°»  <^^^  ^"'^^  entnisted  with 
the  custody  of  the  laws  {M  robs  vofiovs,  Pollux, 
/.  r. ;  Demoeth.  e.  fftmwnrf.  p.  713  ;  de  Chron.  p. 
238).  His  usual  name  was  7pa^^aTedr  r^s  fiovK^tl 
hut  in  inscriptions  he  is  also  called  "ypoftfiorfuf  t«v 
3owA«irr<i»'  (liockh,  Fuld.  Econ.  p,  185,  2d  edit.). 

Further  partiwihia  eooccniiag  hie  office  are  not 

known. 

A  third  ypafjL}xar(ur  was  called  ypoiufxaTtus  t^s 
«^f«*t  (Thucyd.  vii.  10),  or  ypafitiarths  t^j 
^ovKrii  KoX  rov  ^r\^ov.    Ho  was  appointed  by  the 

[leople,  by  x^'P*^"*^^  principal  part  of 

lis  office  was  to  read  any  laws  er  docnments  which 
were  required  to  be  read  in  the  a^^embly  or  in  the 
senate.  (Pollux,  L  c. ;  Domosth.  de  FaU*  Leg,  p. 
419  i  c.  Leptin.  p.  485  ;  Suidas,  t.  v.) 

A  dass  of  aeribco,  inferior  to  these,  were  those 
persons  who  were  appointed  clerks  to  the  scveml 
civil  or  miliiarj-  orticcrs  of  the  state,  or  who  served 
any  of  the  three  ypufifuiTtis  mentioned  above  as 
undtf-deiks  (JkwaypafifueruM^  Demosth.  FaU, 

F  P 
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fk  419  ;  4e  Oorm.  pw  814  ;  Antiphon,  de 

Charritl.  p.  TP-  ;  Lvsias,  ft  XUmmnch.  864). 
Tbctc  Denona  were  eitlier  public  slaTes  or  citiseas 
of  the  lowcf  omIciWi  u  apfwm  fipon  tkv  hmuiimf  in 

wMch  Di'inostlu'tics  speaks  of  t^t-■^1,  atul  w«t<'  not 
aUowcd  to  bold  their  office  for  two  lucceeding 
years.  (Lrtias,  e.  NkuHmek,  p.  864,  Mcording 
to  the  iiit«rpri  mtioii  nf  this  piwigia  bj  BOdtk, 
I^mfJ.  EcoH,  p.  188,  note  168.) 

Diflferrnt  from  theM  common  clerks  were  the 
Arrr/^Mu^tr, chocking  clcrki  orcoiinter-acribea,wbo 
mtjst  likcwite  be  divided  into  two  claws,  n  !nwrr 
aud  a  higher  one.  The  former  comprist'd  tlnisc 
who  accompanied  the  generals  andouhien  of  the 
armi.s  (l><Mni.Rth.  (UCkermm.f.  101),  who  kept 
the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  aacred  money, 
4ke.  (BtkklitMlljWp.  187).  The  higher  elaas 
of  ijrrtypaj^^t^  on  t!ic  otJiir  liiuifi,  wi  re  pul>lic 
offieera.  Their  onraber  was,  accordiug  to  Harpo- 
cratioa  («.  v.\  only  two,  the  iantypu^^  T^r 

8<oiK^iTfwt,  ami  thi"  kvTiypaip(v%  Ttjs  /3.)uXf(i.  The 
office  of  tbe  former  was  to  control  the  expenditure 
of  the  pablic  trcaanry  (Sio{im<rif)  ;  the  latter  was 
always  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  and 
rrcur^ed  the  accounts  of  money  which  was  paid 
into  tbe  aenate.  (Compare  Pollux,  viiL  98  ;  Suidaa, 
«.  V.)  He  had  also  to  lay  the  aecwmli  of  the 
public  reTcmi  •  lu  fur.'  the  pcnpji-  in  rrm'  prvtany, 
so  that  he  w;i8  a  ciieck  upon  ihu  airuSixTcu,  He 
was  at  first  elected  by  the  people  by  x*'P<»''<'»'^»S 
!)iit  wns  afterwards  RppnirUcd  bj  loC  (AfOchill-  0> 
CU-aip/t.  p.  417  i  Pollux,  L  c) 

The  gmi  number  of  deika  and  eoanterLderlci 
at  AtlK'HS  yimH  a  noc^'Sfyirv  conseqtifix  <•  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  tv^^vri^  which  could  not  otherwise 
boTO  been  earned  into  eflWt  (See  Schttnuuin,  d» 
Comit.  p.  302,  Kc.  ;  n<k-kh,  /.  e.  ;  Hermann, 
FoUL  Antiq.  §  127.  n.  17  and  18.)       [L.  &J 

GRAMMATOPHYLACIUM.  [Tabola- 

RIUM] 

G RAPHE  (7pa^),  in  its  mn«t  general  accept- 
ation, comprehends  all  state  trials  and  criminal 
praeecntions  whatever  in  the  Attic  r'uuta  ;  but  in 
itn  mnrc  limiti  d  scitsp,  thits<<  only  which  were  not 
dialtiiguinhed  a.i  the  tvOvyj]^  fV8«i{it,  uaayytXia 
by  %  ipecial  tiamc  and  a  peculiar  conduct  of  the 
proctwlinps.  'i'hf  priin-i]»;il  cli;inu  tcristic  difTi-r- 
enccs  IjctwtHHi  public  and  private  actions  are  cnn- 
mcrated  under  Dike,  and  the  peculiar  fmu  of 
public  prosecutions,  stuh  ;ts  thnso  aliovc  nren- 
tioQcd,  are  sepacatclj  noticed.  Of  these  fumis, 
together  with  that  of  the  Graphs,  properly  so 
lulled,  it  frecjuciitly  liajipfiifd  th:it  two  nr  nmre 
were  applicable  to  the  same  cause  of  action  ;  and 
tbe  ditcretion  of  tbe  prcwecator  in  aeleetwff  the 
most  preferable  of  his  available  remedies  was  at- 
tended by  result*  of  great  importance  to  himself 
and  the  accnsed.  If  the  prosecutor's  speech 
(KoertfyopiaX  a.nd  thf  evidonce  nddtlood  by  him, 
were  insufficient  to  establish  the  ae^rravated  cha- 
racter of  the  wrong  in  question,  a:s  indicated  by 
tbe  foffm  of  action  he  had  chosen,  his  ill-judged 
rigour  nii<,fht  l»e  .'illeiji-d  in  niiti^riition  nf  thepunish- 
mcut  by  the  defendant  in  his  reply  (a«-oAo7fa),  or 
upon  tbe  aaaescroent  of  the  penalty  after  judgment 
giv<»n  ;  and  if  the  cisc  were  one  of  those  in  which 
the  dicaats  had  no  power  of  assessing  (jkriftrrrof 
Tpo^),  it  might  cause  a  total  &iliira  of  justice, 
and  oven  rend"  r  the  prosecutor  lialih'  to  a  fine  or 
other  punishmenu  (Dem.  a  AndroL  p.  601,  c 
Mmd,  p.  523.) 


OBAPH& 

The  eomla  belon  wbi^  |Mhlic  cact^t  ould  be 
tried  were  vrrv  varinn?  ;  and,  be«idej  the  irdiiiir; 
Heliastic  bodies  under  the  cootroi  ot  tte 
ar^Moe  or  tbe  generals  or  logistM,  the  condi  nd 
even  the  asstmblv  nf  the  jieopie  ocrtiiionallf  be- 
came judicial  bodiea  £v  that  parpase,ai  in  tko* 
of  certain  Dddnuiaa  aikd  EiangrilK  (Mae^ 
All.  I'riK'.  y\K  205,  268.)  The  pntp^r  cwin 
which  to  bring  a  particular  action  was  ist  tkasa 
part  determined  by  the  subject-naM  ik  »• 
cniation.  In  tbe  trial  of  sute  offences  it  vu 
jrnrrnl  rrqutsite  thftt  the  r>gtcn*i'j!e  prosfrtV* 
fthtiuM  be  an  Alhcniaji  citi/en  in  the  Wl  poe^- 
sion  of  his  franchise  ;  but  on  come  porbcakr  «* 
sions  (Thuc  tL  2H  ;  I.y.*.  j>rr,  Call.  p.  \%)  era 
slares  and  resident  aliens  were  utviicd  to  cm 
fi»ward  and  lay  informations.  In  such  casct,  ni 
in  some  Eisansji-liae  oiid  other  sp-  cial  pa>ceediiift 
the  jmMecution  and  conduct  of  tbe  csaue  inoaaci 
waacanied  on  by  od^roealeo  MuBed  hyiksMa 
( Ivvfryoftoi)  for  the  occasion  ;  but  witli  theeia?- 
tion  of  these  temporary  apfwintaieDti,  tbe  fnicc- 
Hate  intareite  nans  to  hpilM 


tion  of  purely 
left  to  volunteer  accusers. 

In  criminal  causes  the  prosecution  wii  <«- 
ducted  by  the  Kvpto$  in  behalf  of  the  sfsrrif^^ 
wnman,  nuBor,  or  dave  ;  his  vpeerdnts  proio  '  T 
gave  some  AMtttance  to  the  resident  slica  ■  i» 
comttieiiccnirnt  of  proceedings,  though  tit  tean- 
tion  was  in  the  name  of  the  person  sisgmrti  v^s 
also  made  his  appearance  nt  th^  tni]  witbost  i'4 
inUtreatiaa  of  the  patron  (Meier, 
p.  661)  ;  tod  a  complete  Mgner  wocM  ^ 
this  occasion  require  tlie  same  or  a  »tiU 
protectioa  from  the  proxcnus  of  hit 
With  tbe  eneiKratt  of  OMM  in  whieh  tbe  Arip<>^ 
E[ihe'^'esis  Endeixis,  or  I-'isanirclLa  v:<Tt  aiof<tN 
in  the  three  first  of  which  an  anesl  sctoalij^ 
and  in  tbe  but  mi|[ht  take  plae^  and  aaiiirti'" 
at  the  Euthynae  and  Docimasiae,  wh^ n  th'  ^tc^' 
was  or  was  supposed  by  the  law  to  be  prtsai,* 
public  action  against  a  citizen  comtnfOCM  Us* 
ordinary  Uv<oait,  with  a  aammont  to  sppesr 
fore  the  pr"p«»r  ma(ri*tT9te  <m  i  fited  dar. 
Eulh^ph.  iiuL)      The   anacriais  iben  fclh*" 
[Anacrisis]  ;  but  the  hill  of  uemm 
calh  d  a  ypa^^y  or  ^>d<ri»,  a<  thp  ms^'  wfj^t  l*;**^ 
not  an  fyKKufui  or  Aij{iS,  as  lu  pn  ait  acfli«{ 
neither  could  a  pnblie  ptoeecution  be  rpfcn^  * 
an  arliitnitur  [DiABTETAa],  and  if  it  '-"^ 
promised,  wotild  in  many  cases  render  the  sf^t- ? 
liable  to  an  action  KdBv^4^t,  if  not  ij*>  t"'*'^ 
a  fine  of  a  thoiivuid  dr:ichn;ae.   fM'  ii  r.  .(/f.  Z''^"- 
p.  a5,l)   The  same  sum  was  also  forfeiW<l  w^<t 
the  proaeeator  lailed  to  obtain  lie  toicct  of » ^  • 
of  the  dicasts  in  all  cases  excq»t  brrO'"- 
before  the  archon  that  had  reference  t»  ifiF,^ 
(Kdutcttrts)  done  to  women  or  orphans;  aa4b***| 
this  penalty,  a  modified  disfiaochi>'  ni  •    h  * ' 
instince,  an  inea parity  to  hrin?  a  finukr 
tioti,  was  incurred  upmi  several  i*ea»«»fc  *'?■ 
the  conviction  of  the  accused,  if  the  tmtaxt 
death,  the  pre:«idint:  nia'.'i..inito  of  if-?  to<u<^ 
vered  the  prisoner,  who  reraauicd      ^*  ^Ij^ 
of  the  Scythae  during  the  ttial,  to  tbf  B^^^ 
whose  business  it  vras  to  execute  j(n}:!«<«* 
hiiu.    If  the  punishment  were  conh»«ation  ^ 
pcrty,  the  demaieba  made  an  invcnt«*y  of  ' 

I  tleets  of  thf?  criminal,  w  hich  w-is.  r«vid  in 
scaiblv  of  the  people,  and  delivered  to  PJj*! 
that  they  might  uako  a  aale  ef  tb»gM^^(^ 
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OTMNASIUHL 
btltpnMHbtotlwpdhBetrattaiy.  (Meier,  Jtf. 

iw.  p.r4u.Ac.)  [j.aii.] 

GHAPUIAHIUM.  [Stilus.] 
ORAPHIS.   [PicTURA,  No.  VL] 
<]R.^PHIUM.  [Stims.] 
GREGORIA^NUii  COO&X.   £Codxx  Qmm- 

(iRIPHU$(7pS^).  [AWMMiL] 

(•XOMX    [AoftmBmoBM ;  CA0nu,  p. 

251,1) 

OROSPHOS  (TpAr^s).  fHAflTA.] 
(.  UBERN  A  C  U  L  U  M.    [  N  a  vis.  ] 
OU&TATIO.    £Co»NA,  p.  307, a.J 
0CTTD8, »  tcimI,  with  •  nainiw  moirtli  or 

tsee\,  from  which  the  liquid  was  pourt-d  in  drops: 
imc*  iu  naaoe  Qui  vinum  dabaat  at  minutatiin 
ftiriatat,  a  guttis  gmittum  appellaniiit.^  (Vair.  L. 
Ir.  I2i,ed.  Mull.  r  )  It  wu  enecnllj  lucd  in 
«rifiecs  (Pirn.  //.  A',  xrl  38.  a.  73),  and  bcnc<' 
VtM  it  lepreiented  on  the  Roman  coini  stinck 
%  (tenoni  vlw  ImM  muf  of  the  iirir5tly  ofKcca  ; 

f  jf  instaiUT.  m  the  annexed  coin  of  L.  PlaiK  US, 
Ae  c«jtrmp.jrary  of  Augiihtu*,  where  it  uj>iK-jir8, 
ibeofti  IU  ditTereDt  IbnBa,  both  on  the  obver&c  and 
Tbe  gotCat  WM  alio  lued  fiar  keeping 


^  oi,  vttli  wUdi  penoDS  were  anointed  in  the 
Ixitka.  (Jot.  iii  26S,  zL  IM.)   A  guttna  of  thio 

14  6?ur«l  on  p.  1 92. 
^YMNA6lARCHt&  [Gvmnasidm.J 
OTHNA'SIUM  (Tv^ier).  The  wholo  edo- 

'^w*  ftf  a  (Jrrck  y  iuth  T\-as  diviiird  into  three 
pvt* :  ZEUuoar,  nuuic,  and  gTmna«tics  (7/>e(fi/tara, 
uA  7«yiMWTMr4,nPlato,  TAeoj^.  p.  \'22  ; 
PiuLtfr  ^ifcfif.  c  17  ;  Clitoph.  p.  497),  to  which 
Arjiatle  (j^  /f^p,^.  yiii.  3)  adds  a  fourth,  the 
■tefdiawing  or  paintinp^.    Gymnastics,  howerer, 
tbouifhl  ly  the  ancients  a  matter  of  tacll  im- 
P*tta«,that  this  part  of  education  alone  occupied 
■aefc  time  and  attention  as  all  the  others  put 
^^•'aer;  and  wliile  the  latter  IWeeiMtfily  ceaiM^d 
a  certain  period  of  life,  fr\-mna«itics  continued  to 
Hahinted  by  persons  of  all  ages,  though  those 
«  »  idttnced  age  naturally  took  lighter  and  less 
otfom?  exercises  than  Iwys  and  youths.  (Xen. 
'-yfot.  i.  7  .  Lucian,  Ltriftk,  5.)     The  ancients, 
■^"^  tipeddlf  tlie  Graeka,  eeom  to  havo  been 
»*«ishly  convinctii  that  the  mind  could  not  pos- 
te  in  a  hcaltbv  state,  unless  the  body  was 
i^uvW  in  poi^  Mtb,  and  no  means  wore 
iteoilit;  either  bj  philoAophen,  or  physicians,  to  he 
nndndTe  to  pccoenre  or  iceton  bodily  health 
^  vell-rrirolated  ezeieiMu  Tho  word  gynmai- 
'«  fi'rivid  fn>m  7v/i.i'0»  (naked),  becau&e  the 
who  performed  their  exercises  in  puhlic  or 
g5-iEnasia  were  either  entirely  naked,  or 
•^JyfoTcred  bv  tlie  sliort  xtr^v.  (Sec  the  autho- 
JJa  inW;«:h«tntuh,  II,IUn.  AUerih.  vul.  ii.  p.  354. 
•"lit.,  and  Becker,  ChanUet^  vol.  i.  p.  a  16.) 
?r«lt  poitiality  of  the  Cin  cka  for  gynnnastic 
^'^'^Wj  was  productive  of  infinite  piod  :  tln-y 
^  to  the  body  UuU  healthy  and  buauiitui  dcvo- 
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lopment  by  which  the  Greeks  excelled  all  other 
nations,  and  which  at  tho  same  time  imnarted  to 
their  minda  that  power  and  elasticity  which  will 
ever  be  admired  in  all  their  producticms.  (Luclrin, 
Oymrmst.  15.)  The  pkiatic  art  in  particular 
must  have  found  its  f)r>t  and  cliicf  nourisliment  in 
the  gymnastic  and  nth  It- tic  perfumuuiccs,  and  it 
awy  bo  jnotly  obeer>  ed  that  the  Oredto  woidd 
never  have  ntUxiiied  their  j)reemincncc  in  sculpture 
had  not  their  gymnastic  and  athletic  exhibiUous 
made  the  urtiiti  finniliar  with  tho  bcmtiful  fbrau 
of  the  human  Ijody  and  its  variooi  attitudes.  Re> 
fleeting  the  advantages  of  gymnaotici  in  a  medical 
point  fli  Tiew,  tome  icoaika  are  made  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  But  WO  most  at  the  same  timo 
confess,  that  at  a  later  period  of  Greek  history 
when  the  gymnasia  had  become  places  of  resort  for 
idle  loungers,  their  evil  elVects  were  no  less  strik- 
\x\r[.  The  chief  objects  for  which  they  had  origi- 
nally been  instituted  were  gradually  lost  sight  of, 
and  instead  of  boiiig  places  of  ediicatioo  and  timin- 
ing  they  bt!came  mere  places  of  aniiisenu-nt  ;  and 
among  other  injurious  practices  to  which  they  gave 
nsc,  uie  gymnaaia  were  choiged,  oven  the  an* 
cients  themselves,  with  having  produced  and  fos- 
tered that  most  odious  vice  of  the  Greeks,  tho 
•tHdfpatfTfc.  (Pint  QuaegU  Rom.  40.  Tot.  IL 
p.  I'J-J.  r.i  Wyttcnb. ;  compare Aiiitot  AjmmUL 

Tiii.4  ;  J'hilop.  3.) 

Gymnastics,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 

comprehended  also  the  agonistic  and  athletic  aito 
{kywurrttri]  and  iiBKrrrtKf))^  that  is,  the  art  of  those 
who  contended  for  the  prizes  at  the  great  public 
games  in  Orsooe,  and  of  those  w^ho  made  gymnas^ 
tic  fierformanccs  their  profession  [Athletae  and 
Agunotiietab].  Both  orijjiuated  in  the  gymna- 
sia, in  as  far  as  the  athletae,  as  well  as  the  agonio- 
t-ie  were  originally  tniincd  in  them.  The  athletae, 
however,  afterwards  formed  a  diiitinct  class  of  per« 
sons  unconnected  with  the  gymnasia ;  while  tho 
gA-nin.asia,  at  the  time  when  they  had  degenerated, 
were  iu  reality  little  more  than  agonistic  scbods^ 
attended  by  numben  of  spectators.  On  certain 
occasi'iiis  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  gym- 
nasia were  selected  for  the  exhibition  of  public 
cottterts  [Lampadxphobu],  so  that  on  the  whdo 
there  was  always  a  closer  connection  between  the 
gymnastic  and  agonistic  than  between  the  gym- 
nastic and  athletic  arts.  In  a  narrower  sense,  how- 
ever,  the  gymnasia  liad,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  puhlic  contests  and  were 
places  of  exercise  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
and  improving  the  body,  or  in  other  words,  places 
for  physical  edurulinn  and  tniinin,'  ;  and  it  is 
chielly  in  this  point  of  view  that  wo  shall  consider 
them  in  thb  arUcIo. 

f  i\nniastic  exerctseo  among  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  iuelf,  as 
may  bo  inferred  fiom  tho  ftct  that  gymnast  con- 
testa  are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  ciirliest  legends 
of  Grecian  story  ;  but  thev  were,  as  might  be  sup- 
poeed,  of  a  rude  ind  moeuy  of  a  warlBcocbarBcter. 
They  were  generally  li<>ld  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
plains  near  a  river,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  swimming  and  bathing.  The  Attic  legends 
indeed  referred  the  rt»gulation  of  gymnastics  to 
Theseus  (Pans.  i.  'M).  §  Ii),  but  according  to  (ialen 
it  seems  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  Cltiisthcues 
that  gymnastics  were  reduced  to  a  regolar  and  com- 
[tlete  f^ystcm.  Great  progri  8t,  however,  must  have 
been  made  as  curly  as  the  time  of  Suluu,  as  appears 
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from  aoroe  of  hit  kw>  which  are  mentioned  bdov. 

It  «Ti«  nhoiit  tho  snmc  period  that  the  Greek  towm 
began  to  buiid  tbcir  rigular  grmnasia  m  pUcet  of 
emreiw  for  tlw  ytmaft,  with  Mthi,  tnd  oUmt  eoiK> 
vcni'-nci  s  for  phil<i?nphrrs  and  all  [kt-oii^  who 
■ousbt  intellectual  amiuoment^  There  wm  pro* 
Vauj  no  OreA  town  of  any  iniportanee  which  did 
not  poMeu  iu  ff^-ninasium.  In  ninny  plnr^i,  mirh 
M  Ephetus,  Hierapolit,  and  Alexandria  in  Troaa, 
tb«  remaina  of  the  ancient  ^frmnasia  hairo  boas 
diacotered  in  modern  timet.  Athens  alono  pot> 
st^sed  threo  prrat  rymnnsia,  the  Lyceum  (Awf«ioi»), 
Cynosanies  {K.vv6iTapyrit),Hni  the  Academia('Ai(a- 
huda) ;  to  which,  in  later  tinu>8.  several  snwUoronoa 
were  added.  All  places  of  this  kind  wcr<»,  on 
the  whole,  built  on  the  same  plan,  though,  fn>n) 
tko  Nomina,  oo  well  «■  from  the  deaeriptiona  still 
extant,  we  mn^t  infer  that  there  were  many  dif- 
ference* in  their  detail.  The  most  complete  de- 
ooription  of  «Kymnasiam  whwh  wo  poaaam, ia  that 
given  by  Vitruvins  (v.  11),  which,  however,  is 
very  obacure,  and  at  the  aame  time  defective,  in  as 
far  aa  many  parta  wbicli  aeem  to  boTo  boon  oaaen- 
tial  til  a  L'vinnasium,  arc  not  mentioned  in  it. 
Among  the  numerous  plana  which  have  been  drawn, 
■eeording  to  the  deacription  of  Vitruviua,  that  of 
W.Newton,  in  his  translation  of  Vitnivius,  vol.  i. 
fig^  5*2,  deserves  the  pn'ferencc.  The  following 
woodcut  is  a  ropv  of  it,  witli  a  few  alterations. 
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,  tbeConutmrna  (U) 

and  next  to  the  Conisteriunt  m  Ui<  tn 


The  peristylia  (D>  in  a  pymnaaium,  which  Vi- 
truvius  incorrectly  calls  jKil.'u-stra,  are  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  8({tuu%  or  oldong,  and  have  two  stadia 
(I'JOO  feet)  in  circumference.  They  consist  of  four 
porticoes.  In  three  of  them  (A  BC)  spacious  exe- 
drae  with  aeata  were  erected,  in  which  pbiloso- 
phera,  rhetoririona,  and  others,  who  delighted  in 
mtellectual  oonveraation  might  aaaemble.  A  fourth 
portico  (B),  towaida  tho  aonth,  waa  doable,  to  that 

the  interior  walk  was  n  t  exposed  to  had  weather. 
The  double  portico  contained  the  following  apart- 
nenta : — Tho  Ephobenm  (FX  a  apoeioaa  ball  with 
aoats,  in  the  middle,  and  liy  nnc-third  lunger 
than  brood.  On  the  right  is  the  Ck>ryceum  (G), 
fariup*  the  mm  leon  wbieh  in  other  oeeao  was 


called 

adjoinin 

turns  of  the  ptftico,  is  the  culd  hath,  XavTftr{\\ 
On  the  loft  of  tin  BphelMnn  ii  ^  BaaelhMB*. 

whi  r  •  piTsnri"!  v,-rr<^  niiointcd  by  tin?  alij-ta^  :K  . 
Adjoining  the  Elaeotbesium  ia  the  FrigidanE. 
(L),  the  object  of  wbidiiBvnknown.  FMaAocr 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Propnijreum  (M),  oo  tbe  :? 
turns  of  the  portico  ;  near  which,  but  aait  iaeiK, 
behind  tbe  place  of  tbe  fngidarimn,  is  iheimU 
mdatory  (N),  in  length  twice  ita  brtadtk,  eUk 
has  on  the  returns  tbe  Lnroninmi  (0)  oo  m^if, 
and  opposite  the  Lacunicum,  the  bat-lisditr. 
On  tbe  entrida  tliiee  pertieoes  are  built ;  oof  . 
in  pa-«i>ing  out  from  the  peristyle,  and,  or  tbe  riii: 
and  left,  the  two  sudial  p«irticoe9  S),  ofwhri, 
the  one  (S)  that  feces  the  north,  is  ntsde  deal'/ 
and  of  great  breadth,  the  other  <R)  is  single.  a>< 
so  designed  that  in  tbe  parts  which  eacirck  ilv 
walls,  and  which  adjoin  to  the  calanB,tha«mT 
be  margins  for  paths,  not  lew  than  ten  fiprt ;  ati 
the  middle  ia  ao  excarated,  that  there  may  be  tn 
steps,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  deseenU  to  go 
nianjin  to  tbe  plane  (H\  which  pL-uie  skoiiU  8^: 
be  less  in  breadth  than  1  J  feet ;  by  tllii  naa* 
those  who  walk  about  the  margins  in theirifi(Brl 
will  not  be  annoyed  by  those  who  are  cxwoHa: 
themselves.  This  portico  is  called  by  thf  Gwii 
{w<rT^»,  because  in  the  winter  season  the  tfklrt« 
exercised  themidvea  in  theae  ooYcred  stadia.  Tl< 
^var6i  had  groves  or  plantations  between  tkel» 
jKirticoea,  and  walks  KHwccn  the  trees,  with  «*» 
of  aignine  work.  Adiotning  to  tbe  tvrris  (K)  vd 
doulile  portico  (?>.  are  the  uncovered  walb  '  . 
which  in  Greek  are  called  nofoSponiSts^  ^ 
tbe  atbletae,  in  &ir  weadier,  go  trm  viMv- 
xystus,  to  exercise.  Bejood  the  lysrus  ii  i  "• 
stadium  (W),  so  large  that  a  multitude  <^  P^?^ 
may  hare  sufficient  room  to  behold  AeemMi" 
the'athlelno.  . 

It  is  penerally  believed  that  Vitmviuj  in  «J 
description  of  his  gymnasium  took  that  of  Ni?^** 
as  his  medai  ;  but  two  important  partJ  c(  o:  ' 
Greek  gymnasia,  the  ap'dyteriuni  and  thespkflB»- 
terium,  are  not  mentioned  by  him.  TheOiwO 
bestowed  great  cars  npon  the  oolward  and  in"^ 
splendour  of  their  gymnasia,  and  adiimed  t*v^ 
with  the  autuea  of  gods,  heroes,  vwtors  iaii* 
public  games,  and  of  eminent  men  ef  iiuj  »■ 
Hi  rnii  s  was  the  tutc1ar%-  deity  of  the  srmrjsn. 
:u)d  hia  statue  waa  cousequentljr  acen  in  «> 
them. 

The  euliert  regulationa  which  we  poans  c!« 
ceming  tbe  gymnasia  are  cootaioed  m  tk  Ian 
Solon.    One  of  these  hws  forbade  all  aMn  n 
enter  a  g3rmnaainm  during  the  time  that  bon  rrit 
taking  their  extsrises,  and  at  the  f»ti«l  of « 
Hermaea.    The  gymnasia  were,  accordbf  la  t* 
same  law,  not  allowed  to* he  opened  '*^**fP" 
rise,  and  were  to  be  shut  at  sunaet  (Aaw* 
c.  I'imareA.  p.  38.)     Another  Uw  of  S"l«««- 
eluded  alarea  from  gymnastic  exerci5Ci 
e.  Timarck  p.  147  ;  Plut.  Sofitn,  1 ;  DeBW«-<: 
Timocrtit.  p.  736.)    Boys,  who  were  ehiWiw  «* 
an  Athenim  dtinn  and  a  faeign  Doti«  ('*^  • 
were  not  admitted  to  anv  other  grmnasiuoi  bst  w« 
Cynosaigcs.    (Plut.  Them.  1.)   Some  of  il»e  U« 
of  Solon  lebtinf  to  tbe  BwnagementaMilbeMprf' 
intendence  of  the  pymnai-ia,  show  thnt  he  »  ^ 
aware  of  the  evil  consequences  which 
tiitiona  might  produce,  unless  tbey  woem""'* 
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'  T  th*  strctcst  rt)U<    Ag  wr,  hi-u-i  vrr,  fnid  that 
stdulXM  tJ*o  frequented  the  gymnaaia,  we  mu»t  mp- 
poar  that,  ai  lavt  at  kog  aa  the  laws  of  Solon 
%trc  i:i  f-jrc*,   tlie  pvniiiii.-ia  wt-re  divided  into 
iiiesmt  part*  iur  persons  of  different  ages,  or  that 
j-Mvm  Of  dHfisnnt  agta  took  Ikmt  exaretse  at  dif- 
fetmt  lim' s  "f  the  d.iy.    (nikkh,  Corp.  [ngi-ript. 
a.  24G  and  *j*2l4.)    The  education  of  bofi  up  to 
^  aj(e  of  sixteen  wa«  dirided  into  the  three  parte 
BMtinaed  abore,  so  that  gymnastics  formed  only 
•r?  of  rhr~vt  •  Hut  durinjr  the  period  from  the 
nxteenth  to  the  eigbu^cath  y«fm-  the  instruction 
li  immr  and  miuic  seeme  to  have  ceased,  and 
i[T^-rts»'jrs  -iirm*  cichi->iv<-!y  pnmncd.    lu  the  time 
^  Piaio  the  saiutary  regulaiioiis  of  Solon  appear 
to  have  been  no  koger  obeerred,  and  wo  t'nul  \n^T- 
soiu  of  all  a^res  visiting  the  ^rymnasia.    (Plat.  />c 
V.  pi.  452  ;  XtXLi^fmfot.  iL  18.)  Athens  now 
fuxamtA  »  mflnbef  ef  imdler  gynmaab,  which  are 
'  •  'timo*  rallied  palncblrdo,  in  which  person-*  of 
nxcd  to  aeaemble,  and  in  which  even  the 
mm  w«n  cdetnted  by  the  boyi,  while  for- 
wrly  this  soleomity  li;i<i  boi'ii  kept  only  in  the 
grrat  gymnasiA,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  adults. 
{Vox,  Zyx.  p.  2(X}.)    These  changes,  and  the  laxi- 
t  j<ic  in  the  anpanntend<;tice  of  these  public  pUicee^ 
esEjrd  the  ?ym™.«ia  to  diiTt-r  rcry  little  from  th« 
•ehaels  of  the  atiiietae  ;  and  it  is  p«;f  luuM  partly 
to  thk  drauiMtoiMe  that  wiitcn  of  thia  and 
frl-r^.j«Qt  times  use  the  words  gymmsinm  and 
TiiiL.«k.»ira  indibcriminatelj.  (Becker,  Chanides,  vol. 

Married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  weir,  nt 
AtlteBs,and  in  all  the  Ionian  states,  excluded  from 
the  iQnanaria ;  bat  at  Sparta,  and  in  tonia  other 

h-Ttc  sutes,  maid<  drcved  in  the  short  X''''*^''* 
veK  not  only  admitted  as  spectatora,  but  also  took 
pot  h  the  cxerdiM  of  the  jooths.  Mairied 

V  ^  ^ij.  lii.iiiever,  did  not  fireqtimt  Uie  gynmasli. 
kV'm.  l)t  Ug.  Tii.  p.  806.) 
RcM^ittg  the  Boperintendeiiee  and  admimstra. 

tien  01  the  gymnasia  at  Athens,  we  know  that 

SoIjo  ia  his  I*  ui-'lati  ii  thought  them  worthy  of 
srcat  sttentifiii  ;  axid  the  transgression  of  some  of 
ill!  laws  relating  to  the  gymnasia  was  punished 

*'iti  i<  atb-    111!-  \\vK%  mentiitn  a  ma^istrato,  fnll'M? 

nm  was  eotmsted  with  the  whole  management 

"f  th«  ^rrmnasia,  ar;d  with  excry  thing  mnnrrtcd 
th«revith.  Uis  office  was  one  of  the  regular  litur- 
fici  like  the  chorfgia  and  triccachy  (Imim,  De 
I'itiiotien.  hfr.  p.  154),  and  waa  attondrd  with 
(aotideiabb  expense.  He  had  to  maintain  and 
py  the  penmia  who  were  preparing  themwlree  for 
ilw  games  and  contests  in  the  pnblic  festivals,  to 
pnvide  them  with  oil,  and  perhaps  with  the 
viwdm*  dost.  It  also  devolved  upon  bhn  to 
siorn  the  gymnasium  or  the  place  where  the  agones 
f»k  place.  {Xvx\.  T)^  Hep.  Aihnt.  i.  13.)  The 
ryDQanarch  was  a  real  iiiagistratA;,  ajid  invested 
vith  s  kind  of  joriidieCion  over  all  those  who  fr<  - 
1u«?Td  rfr  wrrp  crmncct<-<l  with  the  c^'mnasia  ; 
and  Lij  pwttvr  teems  even  to  iiuve  extended  Wyund 
^  gymnasia,  for  Plutarch  {Amator.  c  9,  &c.) 
*Wa  thtt  ho  Hatched  and  controlled  the  conduct 
uf  Ute  ephebi  in  general.  He  had  also  the  power 
to  NawfeCRBB  the  gymnanateachert,  philosophers, 
iTui  Mphijt)^  wlu'ticver  he  cuntxivod  that  they 
txercucd  an  injurioo*  influence  upon  the  y«Mtng. 
(Anehia,  a  TSmmnL}  Another  part  «f  Ua  duties 
vtoto  coodact  the  adann  punci  al  certain  gieat 
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festivals,  csptxially  thf  torch  race  (KafiiraSri<*>op'a>^ 
fur  which  he  w>lectcd  the  most  distinguished  amoiig 
the  ephebi  of  die  gymnaiia.  The  number  of  gym« 
nasiarchs  was,  accr  rdinfj  to  lahanins  on  Dcnios- 
thencs  {e^  Mid,  p.  510)  ten,  one  Irom  every  tribe. 
(Compare  Democth.  «.  Philip,  p.  50,  cBoeot.  p. 
.'».•'(;  ;  I>a*-ii<i,  A'  ^fvm■cl.  c.  V2.)  They  seem  to 
have  undertaken  their  official  duties  in  turns,  but 
in  what  manner  n  unknown.  A  m  ( mg  t  he  external 
distliutions  of  a  gynmasiiuxh.  were  a  purple  cloak 
and  white  shoe*.  ( I'liit.  Anton.  r*.3.)  In  early 
tiroes  the  office  uf  gyiuuaiiiHrch  laiitcd  far  a  year, 
but  under  the  Roman  emperan  we  find  that  sorae- 
timcs  th.  y  h.  Id  it  only  for  a  mnnih,  so  that  there 
Were  12  or  H  gyronasiarchs  in  one  year.  This  office 
seems  to  have  been  eoniideied  n  gfeat  an  honoor, 
that  oxin  Ilnman  generals  and  emperors  were  am- 
bitious to  hold  iL  Other  Greek  toiros,  like  Athens, 
had  their  own  gynmaifauth«,  bnt  we  do  net  know 
whethiT,  or  to  what  cxtnit  tlieir  dutic.-*  difTcn  d 
from  the  Athenian  gymnasiorchs.  In  Cyrcne  the 
office  wai  iometimei  hdd  by  women.  (Kraoie, 
Oymnatfik  umi  Ayonislik  </.  llrUi  nen^  p.  179,  &c.) 

Another  office  which  was  formerly  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  g}'m« 
nasia,  it  that  of  Xystarchus  {^vcr^x"*^)-  But  it 
is  not  mentioned  previot#to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man cujpcrurs,  and  then  only  in  Italy  and  Crete. 
Krause  (76.  p.  205,  kc)  has  shown  that  thii  office 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  frvninasia  pmptrlv  jsn 
called,  but  was  only  connected  with  the  schools  of 
the  athletae. 

An  office  whii  li  is  likcwi-ie  not  mentioned  before 
the  time  of  the  Koman  emperors,  but  was  neverthe< 
less  decidedly  comieeted  with  the  gj-mnasia,  is  that 
of  Cnsnietes.  He  had  to  arrange  i  i-rta in  ^'iinies,  to 
register  the  names  and  keep  the  lists  of  the  ephebi, 
and  to  maintun  order  and  iVedpline  among  them. 
He  was  ai>!>i&t'jd  l»y  an  Anticosmetes  and  two  Hy* 
pocosroetae.    (Krause,  lb.  p.  211,  &c.) 

An  office  of  very  great  importance,  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  waa  tiuil  of  tiw  Sophronistae 
{trt6<ppovi<rrai).  Their  province  was  to  insjiire  the 
youths  with  a  love  of  ffuMppoovmj^  and  to  protect 
this  virtue  against  all  injurious  influeneea.  In  early 
times  their  nunihcr  at  Alliens  wnn  ten,  one  fn  m 
every  tribe,  with  a  salary  of  one  drachma  per  day. 
{Etymot,  Moff, «.  Their  duty  not  only  le- 
ijuired  them  to  he  present  at  all  the  pames  of  the 
i-phebi,  but  to  watch  and  correct  their  conduct 
wheroTer  they  might  meet  them,  bodi  within  and 
without  the  i'yninaHiiun.  At  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Aur<  liu3  only  six  Sophronisiae,  as- 
sisted by  as  many  Ilyposophnmistae,  are  mentioned, 
(Krause,  76.  pi  214,  &c.) 

The  instructions  in  the  gymnasia  were  given  by 
the  Gymnastac  (yv/iwoo-rai)  and  the  PaMlotribao 
(rcuSorpi^of) ;  nt  a  later  period  Hypopaedotrihaa 
were  added.  The  PaedotrilKS  was  rerjnired  to 
[>o<!se:»  a  knowledge  of  all  the  vaiiuus  exercises 
w  hich  were  parfonned  in  the  gymnasia ;  the  Gym* 
nastes  was  the  practical  teacher,  and  was  expected 
to  know  the  ])iiysiological  effects  and  influences 
on  the  con>>titutioii  of  the  yontha,  and  therdbm 
a-isigncd  to  each  of  them  tlmse  cxrn  i^og  whii  h  ho 
thousht  most  suitable.  (Cialen.  De  Valet,  tuead,  ii. 
9.  if ;  Ariitot  Feiit,  viil  S.  3.)  Theee  teachen 
were  usually  athletar,  who  had  left  their  pr-  les- 
sion,  or  could  not  succeed  in  iL  (Aelian,  V,  JJ,  ii, 
6  ;  Galen,£«.iL  A,&c.) 

The  aomnting  of  the  bodiet  of  the  jeaAt»  and 
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strc-wing  tlirm  with  dust,  LcTore  they  comincnr.H! 
their  excrci«c«|  a«  well  as  the  r^pulatiou  of  their 
diet,  wM  the  dvtjr  of  the  aliptu.  [Auptak.] 
These  men  sometimes  also  acted  as  surgeons  or 
teachers.  (Plut  />i07i.  c.  1.)  Oalen  (/.  c.  iL  11) 
mentions  among  the  gynumstic  teachers,  a  cr^cu- 
purriKSs^  or  teacher  of  the  Tariouc  gaiDM  mt  1»11  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  eome  crises  parti- 
cular gainst  may  have  Ueen  taught  by  separate 
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f  trmpt.  fPlut.  QM/T''.<f.  Rom.  40.)  Towards  tho  n 
of  the  republic  many  wealthy  Romans,  who 
acquired  a  taste  fir  Oredc  naaatOMt  used  t»  i 


The  games  and  exercisps  which  woro  performed 
in  the  gymnasia  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  hare  been 
the  Hune  thfoitghont  Greece.  Among  the  Dorians, 
however,  they  were  regarded  chiefly  as  institutions 
for  hardening  the  body  and  for  military  training  ; 
among  the  lonians,  .md  especially  the  Athenians, 
they  had  an  additional  and  higher  object,  namely* 
to  giro  to  the  body  and  its  movcmpnt^  gmcc  nnd 
beauty,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  healthy  and 
•onnd  mind.  BnA  among  aD  the  diflferent  tribes  of 
the  Greeks  the  evenises  which  were  carried  on  in 
a  Greek  gymnasium  were  either  mere  games,  or 
the  more  tmpectaBt  ezevcttee  whidi  the  fframaiia 
had  in  ctmunmi  with  the  pablie  agonei  in  the  gtmt 
festivals. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention,  1 .  The  ball 
(trpalpiatSf  <r<pcupofiaxit*:^<SLc.)y  which  \ra»  in  wii- 
Tcrsal  favour  with  the  Greeks,  and  was  here,  as  at 
Rome,  pUyed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  appears  from 
the  woida  Mppt^tt^  Mrmtos,  ^oii^vSa  or  Apwsw- 
rrfv,  &c.  (Plat.  I>e  tegg*  vii.  p.  797  ;  compare 
Oronov.  ad  PUitU.  Curad.  \\.  3.  17,  and  Becker, 
Oatlus^  L  p.  270.)  Erery  gymnariom  eeotamed 
one  large  roDm  for  the  purpose  of  playing  nt  ball  in 
it  {0^a.tpicri]pio¥).  2.  liai^ti¥  Ixxvaritfia^  8icX- 
ffverirSa,  or  hik  ypofifiris^  was  a  game  in  which  one 
boy,  holding  one  end  of  a  rope,  tried  to  pull  the 
boy  who  held  its  other  end,  across  a  line  marked 
between  them  on  the  ground.  3.  The  top  (jS^fif 77^, 
i^Mftl,  ^f»i8o§,  ffrp6Si\os),  which  WM  as  common 
an  amusement  with  Greek  boya  as  in  onr  own 
days.  4.  The  irtrrdKidoSf  which  was  a  game  with  H re 
•tonee,  which  were  thrown  up  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  hand  and  caught  in  the  [)ahn.  5.  2»fajrfp5a, 
which  Wiis  a  game  in  which  a  rope  was  drawn 
through  the  upper  part  of  a  tree  or  a  post.  Two 
boys,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  post,  turning  their 
backs  toNvards  one  another,  took  h  -Id  of  the  ends 
of  the  rojje  and  tried  to  pull  each  other  up.  This 
■port  was  also  one  of  the  amiuementi  at  the  Attic 
Dionysia.  (Hesyeh.  s.  r.)  Tht-se  few  games  will 
suffice  to  show  the  character  of  the  gymnastic 
sperta. 

The  more  im]>ortant  pame'«,  gnch  as  nutninp 
(ipofxos)^  throwing  of  the  SitrKos  and  the  &ic»r, 
jum|)ing  and  leaping  (AX/io,  with  and  without 
a\Tl)|pct),  HTcstling  (ir<£\ij),  boxing  {wvyfi^\  the 

f»»«,  dancing  iJtpXV*^^^)*  ^^-i  descriljod  ni  sepa- 
rate artidcfl. 

A  g^mmosium  was,  as  Vitruvius  oliserves,  not  a 
Roman  institution,  and  Diunysiuij  uf  Halicaniassus 
(Ami.  Rom.  vii  70—72),  expressly  states  that  the 
wlmlr  dytij»'<frTiKr)  of  the  Romans,  thnnsh  it  was 
practised  at  an  early  period  in  the  Ludi  Maxinii, 
was  intvodoced  among  the  Romans  from  Greece. 
Their  attentioo,  however,  to  devslophig  and 
strengthenint?  the  body  by  exercises  was  consider- 
able, though  only  for  military  purjw&es.  The  re- 
gular training  of  boys  ia  the  Greek gymnn«tic8  was 
fMcign  to  Rmmii  maiinMi,  and  efcn  held  in  oon- 


to  their  villas  small  places  for  bodily  exwa 
sometimes  called  g>-mnasia,  sometimes  pabr-tn 
and  to  adorn  them  with  beautiful  woriis  of  aj 
(Cic  mi  An.  i.  4,  c  Verr.  iil  5.)  Tke  aupen 
Nero  was  the  first  who  built  a  puhltc  ^-rrTiasi!: 
at  Rome  (Sueton.  Ntr.  12);  another  was  erected  I 
Coramodna.  (Herod.  L1*2.4.)  Bat  altboogh  the 
institutions  wen»  intended  to  intraduo-  Grt-s 
gj-mnastics  among  the  Romans,  yet  they  oen 
gsi'med  any  great  impoctanee,  as  the  M^gaifaiH 
thermae,  amphitheatres,  and  other  colosssl  Ixuk 
ings  had  always  greater  clian&s  for  die  Room 
than  the  gymnasia. 

For  a  fuller  acconnt  of  this  important  snhjcd 
wh'ch  lias  been  necessarily  treated  with  bpftiir  i 
this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hieronyai 
Mercnrialis,  D«  Art$  Cfj/mmaaHeas  Uhri  ri.  lit  d 
Venice,  l'>73,  1th  I'l  id.  IGOl  ;  Biirett*',  /^i?»t 
des  AtAiiteSf  in  the  Mc'iu.  de  TAcad.  dei  ItoLrifH 
L  S ;  O.  Lttbker,  Die  CfymmaMik  dtr  tttUmm^Ub 
ster,  183.5;  Wachsmuth,  Hellcn.  AHertk.  vol.  J 
p.  344,  &c  2d.  edit.  ;  Miiller,  Dor.  ir,  5.  J 
Becker,  OaUus,  vol  u  p.  270,  &c  ;  CkarikUf^  toLi 
pp.  309 — 345  ;  and  especially  J.  H.  Krwisf,  M 
Gumaaitik  und  AfjonUttk  'f      Hrl  tr.t'n,  L  'Xi'. 
i«4l  ;  Ol^mpia,  Wien,  iU^d  ;  Die  /><i*ti^  A>- 
OMM  Ac;,  Leipzig^  1841.   The  historiet  erf  eia- 
cation  among  the  ancients,  such  as  thikv-  .  f  Uod-.- 
heimtf,  Schwan,  Cramer,  and  others,  liiceww  cs- 
tahimnchnselUlinfonuitiotioiithesBbjcci  [L&) 
T%e  Relation  of  Gt/mtuuHcs  to  ike  Medical  Art  — 
The  games  of  the  Greeks  had  an  immediate  inl^ 
euce  upon  the  art  of  healing,  because  tl^ 
dered  gymnastics  to  be  almost  as  necrasanr  for  tie- 
preservation  of  health,  as  medicine  is  ft*  the  cat 
of  diseases.  (Hippocrates,  De  Loda  i»  Homm,  vcL 
il  p.  138,ed.  Kfihn  ;Tmiaeas  LocraiBis,  Z>f  .^stM 
^THnifi,  p.  5(>J,  in  folk's  Opux.  Jif^')  I: 
tor  this  reason  that  the  gymnasia  were  dediatn^ 
to  Apollo,  the  god  of  physicians.  (PliitiJ^»tt 
I.     4.)    The  directors  of  these  establishrawti. a 
well  as  the  persons  employed  under  their  ordm, 
the  bathers  or  aliptae,  passed  for  physiciaiij,  ai 
were  cdled  so,  on  account  of  the  skiU  wkkh  i^'^^ 
e\per'ence  l!;id  fiven  them.    Th«^  directors,  call; 4 
vaAaiarpoifvAaKfSf  regulated  the  diet  of  tie 
young  men  hniaght  np  in  the  gjnna^; 
siih-directors  or  Gt;mn-istae^  pre»crh<*d  for  tbfJ 
diseases  (Plat  de  I^.  xi.  pw  9 1 6)  ;  and  th«  w/*^ 
or  bathers,  aliptae,  iatmliptae,  practiwd  Ww*' 
lettlnp,  administered  cly>ters,  and  dr.sS'd  WMndN 
ulcers,  and  fractures.    (Flat  De  Leg.  iv-p-i-^^  ; 
Cclsos,  de  Medio.  L  1  ;  Plhu  H.H.Ott.t} 
Two  of  these  directors,  I  ecus,  of  Tarentnm,  *JA 
Herodicus,  of  Sclymbria,  a  town  of  lka»,i^ 
servo  particular  notice  for  having  cMifritaw* 
unite  mors  dosely  medicine  and  gvmuMtics.  Ia«s 
who  appear?  to  have  lived  before  Herodicu*  (OiW/- 
Ixxvii.  atepbau.  Byjtant  *,  ©.  ToffdhP-  - 
pare  Pans.  tL  10.  §  2),  gave  his  ektcf  attrtit>« 
to  correcting,'  the  diet  of  the  wre<t!<TS,  snd  to  »^ 
customing  them  to  greater  modeiatioa  siid  '^^^ 
onsness,  of  which  virtues  he  was  Mmelf  s  peo« 
model,    (Plat  de  l^.  viii.  p.  840  ;  Aeli»m 
//is/,  xi.  3  ;  Id.  Hist.  Animal,  ri.  1.) 
siders  hiro,  as  well  as  Herodictts,  to  bsvc  ^  f"^ 
of  the  inventors  of  medical  gymni^t'^^  ^  ' 
Ph>liyor.§ 20.^316;  Lneia%i»i 0>m(^ ^ 
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1 33.  p.  $2S.)  Herodkm, who  u somettRiM  called 
rnodicu*  (Plixi.  //.  JV.  xxix.  2),  liTcd  at  Alliens 
■  liart  tiice  In  tail  tbe  Pelopoiincaian  war.  Pkto 
that  he  i^ns   not  only  a  Mphist  (Plat 
Frota^  I.  c.\  but  alfeu  a  uut«ter  of  the  gyiniia«iuni 
Hep.  iiL  p.  406),  and  pbyticiau  (Id.  Gory. 
f  i  pL  44';},  a:i(]  in  f:u-t  he  united  in  hit  own 
jftrmi  these  three  qaalitiia.    Ue  was  troubled, 
tiM  auM  MrtlMi^  with  veiy  weak  health, 
tri*d  if  gymnafltic  cxprrirea  would  not  help 
t»  inpiuTe  it ;  and  having  perfectly  tuceeeded, 
W  i-f— ♦'■^  lib  nwdkod  ta  otben.    JUt/hn  him 
nedieJ  Jit-tvtics  had  Wen  enlirel}*  ne^'lwti  d,  cspc- 
ckilj  by  \hc  Asd^iadae.    (Id.  i^^iiL  p.  4UG.) 
If  P^'b  MCMmt  Bwy  be  tekcti  IHenlly  (Id. 
I'laedr.  p.  228),  he  much  abiist^l  the  cxrrciso  of 
ginaitica,  as  he  recommended  hi*  patieott  to 
•>alt  friJiB  Athens  to  Megara  nd  to  ntnni  a« 
■un  as  they  had  reached  the  walls  of  the  latter 
trv^TL*    The  author  of  the  sixth  book  Dt  Morb. 
ViJfjir,   (HippocT.  Epidem,  Ti.cS.   ToL  iii. 
p.  i'J9)  agraas  with  Plato :    *^  Herodicus,"  says 
iir,  **  isrnwd  pfop!?,  attacked  with  fevt-r,  to  die 
frina  walking  and  too  hard  rxrrcisf,  iuid  uuui^' 
af  hit  p^ttirtf  mdbnd  much  from  dry  rubbing.** 
A  ih'-r:  t'nu-  after  we  tind,  says  Fuller  [Moli- 
sua  Gftaotftoa,       Lond.  Ultf,  tivo),  that  Hip- 
pMHtaa  (D»  FmI  iCot  iil  ToL  L  pi  716),  with 
v-L.t:  yirt  <if  glory,  assumes  to  hlm»«lf  the  ho- 
auor  of  briadi^  that  method  to  a  pexfcction,  to 
at  ta  ht  afcb  to  diatiDraiih  wdvwpim  VftUm 
ttftrrtu  Toirr  irt^rovi,  $   ot*  vSyoi  -rh.  <riria,  ^ 
tterpimt  f^*^  ^P^'  &^>)Aa,  as  he  expresses  it. 
PiKsuaat  to  this,  we  find  him  in  several  phtces  of 
kit  inA»  naoniMadii^  soTcral  sorts  of  exercises 
ttpoo  TiTop<rr  oc<^sions  ;  as  first,  friction  or  chafinjf, 
lii«eira.ts  ol  whith  he  explains  (ZJe  Vict  Hal.  ii. 
p>  701),  and  tells  us,  that  in  some  cases  it  will 
lifTDg  dawn  the  blofitedness  of  the  sulid  ]Kirt.<i,  in 
•xliert  ii  will  iocani  and  cause  au  iucrvase  of 
md  nake  tha  pact  thriTc.     He  advises 
(iitti.  p  700)  walking,  of  which  thoy  had  two 
saniai  their  round  and  straight  courses.    He  gives 
apiaini  {iUd.  p.  7Ul)  of  the 'Avwctv^^a,  or 
ffrpMiloiy  exertist^s,  whiih  served  to  worm  and 
6t  tha  wicstkn  for  the  more  vehement  ooca.  In 
Msa  cases  be  adi  iw  dw  IIoX^,  or  common  wmi> 
ling  (iUi/.),  and  tlx;  'Aicpox^'P^    wrestling  by  the 
haixls  onlj,  without  coming  close,  and  also  thft 
KsfpuKo^X'*S  or  the  exercise  of  the  Ck)rycus,  or 
the  hsnging  ball  (see  An^Una,  mmi  Mercur.  eU 
ArteGymm.  p.  123)  ;  the  Xttpofouia,  a  «ort  of  dex- 
teruQi  sod  regular  motioii  of  the  hando,  uud  upper 
farts  of  the  Iwdv,  something  after  a  military  man- 
w  ;  the  *AAii'§Tj(r»r,  or  rolllnj^  in  K\r,<\  ;  and  once 
(thud,  a  700)  WB  iind  mentioned,  with  some  ap- 
pnlMte,  tht  'Hvfiyoi  'IwoH  Eqai  Imi^UH,  by 
^  hit*!  ia  probablj  mamt  faUofiog  long  coonet  m 
the  opea  &dd. 

As  fcr  Oalen,  he  ftllowa  Hippocntoa  in  thU,  as 
<^^-'m'.\  M  in  other  things,  and  dccl.'ir'  -i  Iii^  opinion 
of  the  hoM&t  of  exercise  in  levetal  phioca ;  his 
bQ«k         Sauitala  Tnand^**  it  wholly 
itht  IN  cf  tha         flc  the  advutafa  of 
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*  **  The  di>taiM:e  from  Athens  to  Megnm  was  210 
Mdis,  M  wc  learn  fimB  Ptaeopius.  iBdi.  Vaml. 
I  I.)  Dion  Chnrsoftom  calls  it  a  day's  journey. 
{'froL  tL)  Modern  tmvcilcrs  reckon  eight  hours. 
(DodvaD,  CbML  Tber,  vol.  il  177.)"  ~ 
Gnwi^  fd.  IL  Net  13.  p.  4M. 


regular  chafing:  h<-  has  written  a  little  tmct, 
Tlfpl  Tov  Bxi  MtKpks  ^(paipaf  rvfiraaiov^  where- 
in he  recommends  an  exercise,  by  which  the 
body  and  mind  are  l>uth  at  the  Mtme  tiraa 
affected.  In  his  discourse  id  'I'hrajiylmlus,  n6~ 
rtpop  'lorptir^r  ^  rvfivwTTiKiis  (tm  'Tyiciyrfr, 
he  inveij^hs  asniinst  the  atiiK  tic  and  other  violent 
practices  of  the  tfymaasium^  but  approves  of  the 
more  moderate  exercises,  aa  ariieenleat  to  the 
ends  of  a  physician,  and  consequently  part  of  that 
art.  The  other  Greek  writers  express  a  similar 
opinioti  t  and  the  wnae  of  nest  of  them  in  thia 
matter  is  ^Ih'ctcd  in  Orilmsius's  Collecta  Medi- 
cinalia.^  In  those  remains  which  are  preaenred 
of  the  writmgt  of  Antyllna,  we  feed  of  aome  Nrit 
of  exercises  that  are  not  mentioned  by  Galen  or 
any  former  author  ;  among  the  rest  the  Crieilasia 
as  the  translators  by  mistake  call  it,  iiutead  of 
Cricociaaa.  This,  as  it  had  for  many  ag«  been 
disused,  Mercnrialis  himself,  who  had  made  the 
most  judicious  inquiries  into  this  subject  {l>e  Artfi 
GymnasHcOj  4to.  AmsteL  ld73)»  does  not  pretend 
to  explain  ;  and  I  belie  ve,  says  Freind  {Nut,  of 
Phytic,  vol.  i.),  though  we  have  the  description  of 
it  set  down  in  Oribasiits  (OoU.  Medic  n.  36)^  it 
will  he  liard  to  form  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 

The  ancient  physicians  relied  much  on  exercise 
in  the  cure  of  the  dropsy  (compare  Hor.  BpikL  L 
2.34.    "Si  noles  sanu;,  curn-s  hydropicus 
whereas  we  almost  totally  neglect  it  (Alexander 
TiaUiaiiitt,  Ih  MtHc  u.  &  p.  524,  ed.  BauL) 
Hippocrates  {De  Intemin  AfftctioH.  sect.  28.  voL 
ii.  p.  518)  prescribes  for  one  that  has  a  dropsy 
roAcumiptai,  or  fvUigving-txertue*^  and  he  makes 
use  of  the  same  word  in  his  Epidemics,  and  almost 
always  when  he  speaks  of  the  regimen  of  n  drojisi- 
uil  person,  implying,  that  though  it  be  a  labour 
for  anch  people  to  move,  yet  they  must  imdcife 
it  ;  Rn<^  tht^  is  so  much  the  8cn»e  of  Hippocrates^ 
that  Spon  has  mllected  it  into  (me  of  the  new  Apho<- 
risms,  wkiehhehaa  dnwnoBt  of  hnwoika.  CMaua 
fiays  of  this  case  {Dt  .V-       iii.  21.  p.  1 52,  r  l  Ar- 
gent.), Concatiradtmi  multa  gcstatione  corpus  est.** 
The  RonuuM  plaeod  gnel  teneiDee  upon  enraae 
for  the  cure  of  diseavs  ;  and  Asclepiades,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Fompey  the  Great,  brought 
this  mode  of  tnetnant  into  pnntt  request.  He 
called  exercises  tke  commom  aids  of  pkjftic,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  tuhject,  which  ts  mentioned 
by  Celaus  in  his  chapter  "  De  Frictione  "  (IM 
Medio.  iL  14.  p.  82),  but  the  book  is  lost  He  carried 
these  notioTiB  so  far,  that  he  invented  the  f^^rti 
Peiuiies  (Plin.  //.  M  xxvi.  8)  or  hanging  beds, 
that  the  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep  ;  which  took 
so  much  at  that  time,  that  they  came  afterwards  to  be 
made  of  silver,  and  were  a  great  part  of  the  luxury 
of  that  people  ;  he  had  w  many  partieidar  wmy  to 
make  physic  agreeable,  and  was  so  exquisite  in  the 
invention  of  exercitea  to  simply  the  phwe  of  medi- 
cine, that  perhaps  no  nnn  m  any  age  erer  had  the 
happiness  to  obtain  so  general  an  applause  ;  and 
Fliny  says  {ibid.  c.  7  )  bpr  these  means  he  made  him> 
self  the  delight  of  roankmd.  About  this  time  the  Ro- 
man physicians  sent  their  consumptive  patients  to 
Alexwidria,  and  with  very  good  succfss,  as  we  find 
hr  both  the  I'linys  ;  this  was  done  p;irtly  for  the 
cDMige  of  air,  but  chiefly  for  the  s-ike  of  the  rxop- 
cisc  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  ;  nn  l  tl  i  refore  Celsus 
says  (i>e  Medic  iiL  22.  p.  166),  "  bi  vera  Fhihtsis 
mi,  opnt  est  koga  MtTigatiofie  ;**  and  *  Uttle  after 
he  mkM  FelMm  and  .Vena  to  he  two  of  the 
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rlii.  f  reracdict.  A»  f^r  the  other  mor*'  cfimnion 
cxeirises,  tbcv  were  il.iily  jtmctisod,  as  is  mniiifcst 
fipom  Celno,  Caeliua  Aurclinnus  Theodorut  Phsci- 
anns.  nnil  the  n*st  of  tin-  Latin  p!i ysici.ui-*.  And  wc 
do  not  wnnt  instiince«  ot  cures  wrought  hy  these 
MUM.  Soelonia*  (Oedh, «.  8)  telb  m  that  Gcr- 
maiiicus  was  cured  of  a  ^cruruin  gmcilitM,^  as  he 
exprriucs  it  (hy  which  b«  probabl v  roeaiM  on ^fn>- 
fuiv),  hy  riding  ;  Mid  PlntarelL,  in  nil  lile  of  CieeiRi» 
gives  us  an  at)  <)iiiit  of  hi*  weakness  niul  that  he  re- 
covered hil  henith  by  travelling,  and  excesairc  dili- 
Kence  in  nibbing  and  chafing  bit  body.  (Compare 
Cic.  linU.  c  91.)  Pliny  (  //.  N.  xxxl  33)  Ulls 
us  Annaeus  GiUlio,  who  had  been  consul,  was  cured 
of  a  consumption  by  a  sea  voyage  ;  and  Galen  gir;s 
111  mkIi  aoeounts  of  th*  food  effects  of  particular 
eTf*rr!*«»«,  nnd  tht^r  wer»*  pnntisi  d  ttniTrr^nllv 
by  ali  rlnm's,  that  it  cannot  be  suppniied  but  th<.'y 
aiiiat  hftve  been  ablo  to  imdaea  gratt  mid  good 
r'fcrtsi.  Howcv<--r.  from  nn  nttentivr  prriKiI  of 
wliat  we  find  on  this  subject  m  the  classical  au- 
thnrs,  the  miider  cui  hwdlj  Inl  of  iwii^ooBTiiMetl 
th.it  tlir'  iiiu  liTits  cstrc'rix  rl  gymnastics  dxi  hi;;hlv. 
just  as  the  raudcnu  too  much  neglect  them  ;  and 
that  in  thk,  m  in  nuuix  otlifr  futtcn»  botb  in 

medi(  irM-  aii  l  )>hiloiOphj,  tfttih  Um  between  the 
two  extremes,  (W.  A.  O.) 

OYMN  Af*TES.   fOvifWAOTtrsi,  p.  581,  b.] 

O  Y  M  N  K'S  1 1  or  GYM  N  E  T  KS  ( yv^iviiatoif  or 
yv/u^u)^  w«re  a  class  of  bond-slaves  at  Argos, 
who  may  Im  compared  with  the  Helots  at  Sparta. 
(Bteph.  BjB.«.  r.  Xlo%  :  Pollux,  itL  Hi)  Their 
nnnip  nhnws  that  th-  v  atli-nded  their  masters  on 
military  service  in  the  utpacity  of  light  araicd 
tnopi*  MUUor  (Dor.  iii.  4.  i  2)  remarks  that  it 
is  tn  thene  cymnr-.tii  t!iat  th<'  aecount  of  Herodotus 
(ri.  U3)  refers,  that  ol  the  citixeus  of  Argos 
having  boon  tlain  in  battle  bjr  CleomcnM,  king  of 

Sparta  (Id.  vit.  1  irj),  the  slavfS  put  the  ;;iivfrn- 

ment  into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  until  the  tons  of  thooe  who  had  mllea  had 

grown  to  inanhf)fKl.  Afterwanlx,  when  the  young 
citixeua  bad  groira  on,  the  slaTcs  were  cMnpelled 
by  thorn  to  fotin  to  Ttryna,  and  then  after  a  long 
war,  as  it  i4)pean,  w  ru'  cither  driven  fron  the 

territory,  or  again  ffnb<in('d. 

GYMNOPAE'DIA  (ru/mnrmWa),  the  festi- 
val of  naked  youths,**  was  celebrated  at  Sparta 
every  3'ear  in  hnnoitr  of  Apnlln  Pvt!iaeus,  Artemis, 
and  Leto.  The  sUiiue*  ut  these  deities  blood  m  a 
part  (if  the  Agon  called  x^P^  tnd  it  was  around 
these  statues  that,  at  the  jn'irinnpaeilia.  Spartan 
Youths  perfonned  their  churuscs  and  dances  in 
bonotur  of  Apollo.  (Pans.  iii.  11.  §7.)  Thefettival 
lasted  for  several,  p<  rha[)*  fnr  ten,  days,  and  on 
the  last  day  men  also  performed  cboruseo  and 
dances  in  the  theatre  ;  and  daring  theae  gymnastic 

exhiliition.i  they  sanij  the  sunirs  of  Tliatctaa  ami 
Alcman,  itnd  tbo  pneans  of  Dionysodotus.  1  he 
leader  of  the  chorus  (xpoaTdTrts  or  x<^*'0'^') 
wore  a  kindofchaplet,  called  ffritpavoi  bvpwrtKol^ 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the  Spartans 
at  Thyrea.  This  event  seems  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  the  gymnopaedia,  fbrthoee  S|Murtans 
who  had  fallen  on  that  ocwwinn  were  alwavi 
praised  in  songs  at  this  festival.  (Athen.  xv. 
p.  67«  ;  Plut  AffiitiL  29  ;  Xcn.  HeUmt.  vi.  i.  §  1 6  ; 
Jlesydi.  Siiid.  Ktyni.  -Mat*,  and  Timaetis,  Gl(>fs<ir. 
».  r.  TuyivoMfuiia.)  The  boys  iu  their  dances  per- 
formed inch  rhythmical  movementi  as  resembled 
the  execdaee  of  the  pahieeint  and  the  pancratien. 


GYNAECONOML 

and  alsft  imitated  the  wild  ges  tares  of  the  WDTsJiipef 
Dionysus.  (Athen.xir.  p.(»3l.)  MiUler  (//«t</f/V. 
Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  161)  avppoeee,  witli  gieatpr  7, 

that  the  daiU  '-s  of  the  jTrmnopardin  panly  -r  r  -i*:- 
ed  of  mimic  represni tat ions,  iia  the  est&ia»iiiLLi:i^ 
of  Uie  dancci  and  nmakiBl  gptgrtaiMf  nts  at  ^ 
festival  was  .vrrilked  to  thr  niu.'.'u-i.'inti.  ait  the 
of  whom  was  Thaleta*.  (Plut.  <i*  Mum,  c.  9.)  Toa 
whole  eeaeon  of  the  gymnopaedia,  ditfing  vlak 
SpiirtT  was  \i»itrd  by  gn  at  rinintKT*  of  <tranf«^ 
was  one  of  great  merriment  mA  re-jinictngs  (Xea, 
A/dMor.  is.  §  61  ;  Plut.  29  ;  Po]l«x.ir. 

14.  104),  and  old  bachelors  nkme  seen  to  iar« 
been  excluded  fi'om  the  festivities.  (Osum,  <ie 
Coe/ibam  apud  Vetrres  Populo*  Gmditiam  Cm- 
mfniat.  p.  7,  &c)  The  intmdaetion  of  the  ^j—i 
pa*-dia,  which  subseqti<"ntly  brearrw*  r>f  Miih  nsTMr- 
ance  as  an  UiStitution  fur  gyiuniuitic  a:ii  orrhst^e 
performances,  and  for  the  cultivation  rif  rlip  p'vfs 
an»l  nuisieiil  arti  at  Sparta,  is  generally 
Uie  year  665  B.  c.  (Compan  Meitrsius,  Orcmara, 
p.  1 2,  Ac; ;  Crmwtf^  Ommmdmi,  JSfiiredL  i.  p  23i; 
Miill.r,  n-fr.  vol.  ii.  p.  3.50,  Ac.)  [LSI 

GYNAliCONlTlS.  [Dovca,  ^  4-'*- 
425.] 

(JYXAECO'NOMT  or  GT^^\ECn^n5^^ 
{yvvfUK»v6fMi  or  ywauuMLiaiioi\  were  m^utob^ 
at  Athens,  who  anperinlended  tliaeoDdnct  m  hfkt- 

nian  women.  (Pollux,  viil  112.)  Weknowhttlf 
of  the  duties  of  these  officer*,  and  even  the  trm 
when  they  were  instituted  is  not  quite  certai^^ 
Hockh  {de  Philock.   p.  24)  has  endaarourrd 
shuw  that  tht  y  did  not  exi«t  until  the  tlrru-  nf  TV 
inetrius  i'hakreus,  whereas,  ftcc/trding  to  wtom, 
they  were  instittited  by  Solon,  whose  nf^Mm 
coiK  .  rriintj  ihi^  fi  male  sex  wrtainly  rendered  saw 
»f»eciAl  otticera  neo^eary  for  their  maiuiuufice. 
(Pint.  SeL  2!  ;  cowpi  TbiriwalU  HuL  Grmci, 
vol.  il  p.  .51.)    Their  name  is  ai.«n  mentioned  br 
ArirtoUe  (PoL  iv.  12.  p.  144,  and  vi.  a  p  2U. 
ed.  CWttHng)  at  eomethinf  whieb  ibe  soppM» 
to  ho  well  known  to  his  reaflf  rs.    The*"- e  rr -.'di- 
stances induce  lu  to  think  that  the  yvm**r6pM^ 
as  the  superintendents  of  the  condact  of  v«om«^ 
existed  e»er  since  the  time  of  Soloti,  \ml  that  tli'ir 
power  was  afterwards  extended  in  such  a  jnano<n' 
that  they  became  a  kind  of  police  for  the  poiyew 
of  preventing  any  eneeeea  or  indecencies,  « hetiia 
committed  by  men  or  hy  women.  ( See  the  Ftarffl. 
ii{  Timocles  and  ^lenrnuh  r,  ay,.  Atkm,  vL  p  2*0, 
where  a  MUjuhr  96pio%  is  mentioned  as  the  Mm 
from  which  they  di'rivfil  th.  ir  increased  po»fT; 
compare  Plut,  AW.  2i.  in yin.)    In  their  fint»fl<i 
original  capacity,  therelbre,  they  had  to  see  ihK 
the  rci^nlations  coiicemiriLr  the  eondurt  of  .\.tl»^ 
man  women  were  observed,  and  to  puQisk 
transgreeeiene  of  them  (Harpoent*.«.^it>^' 
Hesyih.      r.  nxdrayos)  ;   in  the  latti-r  cK"!  •;r 
they  seem  to  have  acted  as  ministers  of  tlie 
pagus,  and  as  indi  had  to  tdce  care  tbit  deawv 
and  moderation  were  observed  in  private  s5«rrU 
as  in  public     Hence  they  snperintended  even  tb* 
meetings  of  friends  in  their  private  houses.  *.  ^  <t 
weddings, and  on  other  festive  occasiona,  (FliDock 
fij).  Athfft.  vi.  p.  2 15.)   Meeting*  of  this  kind 
not  allowed  tu  coiL&ist  of  more  than  thirty  pei«io>« 
and  the  yv¥aucw6itot  had  the  rigbl  to  coMr  wif 
hou.«e  and  send  away  all  the  guests  abo^f  tint 
number  ;  and  that  they  might  be  able,  wwm  to 
entering  a  borne,  to  nm  ta  refimeto  et  tte  bmh 
her  of  penont  •MMt  Uad  in  il|  tha  cookt  whe  ecu 
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t^i-i  fpftke  occasion  had  to  gire  in  tlicir  names 
s  Uc  'fVi'WLK»r6fiot.  (A  then.  c.)  They  bad 
Jn  to  ponish  tho»e  men  who  ahowed  their  cffc- 
;i;:uif  r'lanifter  by  fraiitir  or  inimod(*ratP  wailing 
^  ihea  own  or  otber  pmnouh'  mL»fortuDc&  (I'luL.  ' 
L  c)  Tbtt  nantbar  «  these  ofEcen  it  unknown. 


Uttet  {Atl.  Pn^c.  p.  i^l^  Thinks  that  they  were 
iraaialed  by  lot ;  but  ilemuum  {PoitL  Ant. 
lilt.B.4),  iHbrring  to  Meander  (JU<(.  A 
p.  In.*,,  t-d.  HtH-ren.),  reckons  them  among 
ikm  a£fleo  who  wens  elected.  £L.  &J 


H. 


IJA^K'XAE  r^t-i'o")  vrere,  prncrallr  spenkins, 
ImtHnt  iiMug&,  by  nicajiii  uf  wliicb  thuig»  weru 
aad  managed.     Hence  the  wotd  «M  in  por- 
tjcolw  »pjil;.-d l.To  the  reins  hy  means  of  which 
Unas  were  guided  and  nruuiaged.    (Viig.  Atm,  x, 
57l,  iLe70,7M«  >H.S27.)    The  bab«MW  were, 
aivitii  OS,  fixed  t<>  the  bit  or  1>ridh?  (/rumum). 
1 1«  Um  tboogs  attached  to  a  lance,  by  which  it 
««•  Wd  nd  wielded.  (Iakmii.  tI  231.)  f  Com- 
par>  Ha-ta,  ]>.  ojJT.  a."]    3.  To  the  thon),;  which  was 
kcaei.  iato  %  iliiig,  bv  means  of  which  atones  were 
Ihim.  (LMn.iiL'710  ;  Vakr.  Fhob  v.  «09.) 
[Frwnx.]    4.  To  thonga  by  means  of  which  the 
were  fastened  to  the  fecL   (GcDins,  xiii. 
21.4.)    From  this  pauagc  it  is  aho  dear  that  the 
Wb«(tae  in  this  caa©  were  not  always  made  of 
hatk«,  but  of  string  or  ch<>rrh,  whence  Gellius 
tkzm  Urtiea  iahenae.  S.  To  tiic  tbougs  formed 
ta^A  s  scotnge  with  which  ymmg  skvet  wen  diaa- 
t*^    (llm.  Ff'is/.  il  '2.  In.)    The  common ta- 
Vin  on  ikii  pBss^,  indeed,  ditfer  about  the  meaning 
of  ^b«ue :  btti  if  we  conaider  the  tapweaiena  of 

t,  .*>.    i.  33),  {nij'tifierett  serri 
^^nri  Uatmm  mUmt^  ei  Aabtma  tad  fenda  eaediy  it  is 
t^dHt  the  hftbemi  ia  the  aeottrge  itaeli:  (Comp. 
Of.  N^rr.ui.  ix.  Bl  :  Virp.  Am.  vii.  380,)  [L,  8.] 
UABITATIO.  [8krviti;tm.J 

HA  I.I  A  (ixfo),  [AooRA.] 

liALMA  (<A/Ia).     [  I*ENTATBLOII.J 

HAUVA  (aW).  [AtoA.] 
ilALTE'RtS  (oA.'rSfKf)  wer.^  certain  DMMi 
«wiel>i,  which  weie  need  in  the  gyBMWttc 


•^"r'jiij  ,.f  the 


rireck*  tind  Rumaii^.  Persons 
leaping  often  perfonned  their  exer- 
•ith  Utofi  m  Mt  Iwnda  t  bvt  the j  were 

the  body 


vied  lo 
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in  somewhat  the  same  manner  n«  nnr  dtiTn>>-he!!s. 
(Martial,  xiv.  49,  vii.  67.  6  ;  Pullux,  iii.  ia.'j,  x. 
64  ;  grattt  massae^  Jut.  vii.  4*2 1  ;  S-iicr.  £/».  15, 
.'it)-.)  Pau.s;irnus  (v.  2^1.  §  3,  v.  27.  <!  H,  vi.  :^  §  )) 
speaks  uf  certain  statues  uf  athletes  whu  were  re^ 
presented  with  halteres.  They  appear  to  have 
been  made  of  various  funns  and  si/.i  s.  The  pre- 
ceding woodcut  is  taken  firom  lassie,  Cuiaioffue, 
ftc:  pL  46,  No.  7978.    {MeteortBlii,  De  AH* 

Ct/iiuiasfu-ti,  u.  12  ;  Becker,  C/oI/tu,  vol.  L  p.  277  ; 
Kniasc^/>M  Uj/mnaatik  und  Agtmittik  iitr  Udimm, 
reL  i  p^  895.) 
II A  MAXA  iif^y,  [HAftMAM ASA ;  Plaus- 

TRUM.] 

HAMAXO'PODES  (W<»»^«)»  in  Latin, 
ARBUSCULAE,  appear  to  hare  been  cyUndrical 
pieces  of  wood,  jflaced  vertically,  and  with  a  socket 
cut  in  the  lower  end,  to  rc-ccivc  the  upright  pivot 
fixed  al>ovc  n  wheel  or  alx>Te  the  middle  ef  the 
axis  of  a  pair  of  wheel%  which  could  thus  turn 
horizontally  in  every  direction.  One  use  of  thia 
sort  of  Bodcet  wna  to  nnite  the  axis  of  the  ib«»> 
wheels  of  a  chariot  to  the  body  (Pollux,  i.  M4, 
253  ;  Uesych.  «.  o.  efia^tiroScs) ;  another  use  of  it 
WB8  to  attach  the  wheda  of  a  teatadotothefinunit^ 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  machine  might  easily 
be  moved  in  any  direction :  in  fact,  the  wrimaUa 
and  the  wheel  togedier  fanned  a  castor  or  nniveml 
joint.  (Vitruv.  x.  20.  s.  14.  §  1,  ed.  Schneid.) 
Newton  {ad  loc.)  sapposf^  that,  for  the  latter  pnr- 
putte,  a  single  piece  of  timber  would  be  bf^th  clumiiy 
and  hmlBcienL,  and  that  the  arinucula  must  bavo 
been  n  mn  ef  framing.  (See  hia  figure.  No. 
114.)  [P.S.] 

HARMA  (Sfihf)'  ^CuRRVs  ;  Harmamaxa.] 

HARMAM.'\XA  (op^a^o^a)  is  e\id«  ntly  cnm- 
pounded  of  £p/ui,  a  genenii  term,  including  not 
only  the  £«tin  CoMtm,  bat  other  deamptioni  of 
carria^fcs  for  persons  ;  and  S./xci^a^  which  meant  a 
cart,  having  conunonly  four  wheel.*),  and  used  to 
carry  loada  or  hnrthena  aa  well  ns  persons.  (Hee. 
ft)K  ct  Diis,  m-2  ;  lloni.  //.  vii  426,  xxiv.  7«2.) 
The  bamuunajca  was  a  carriage  for  persons,  in  its 
eoottmction  very  similar  to  the  CARPSNTrai,  being 
covered  overhead  and  inclosed  with  curtains  (Diod. 
xi.  5G  ;  Charito,  v.  2,  so  as  to  be  used  at  night 
as  well  OS  by  day  (Xen.  Cj/rop.  iv.  2.  §  15)  ;  but 
it  WIS  in  general  larger,  often  drawn  by  four  horses, 
or  other  snitahle  qnadnip<«ds,  and  attired  with 
oniaincnts  more  sf>Iendid,  luxurious,  and  expen- 
sive, and  in  the  Oriental  atyle.  (Diod.  xriL  86  ; 
Aristoph.  Aduir.  70.)  It  occupied  amnn?  the 
Peruana  (Max.  Tyr.  34)  the  same  pJacc  which  tho 
carpentmn  did  anioBg  the  Romani,  being  used, 
especially  njxm  state  occasions,  fir  the  conveyance 
of  women  and  children,  of  eunuchs,  and  of  the  sona 
of  the  king  with  thnr  tntem  (Herod*  <m.  88,  ix. 
76 ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  1.  §  8,  iv.  3.  §  1,  vi.  4.  §  1 1 1 
Q.  Curt  iii.  3.  §  23.)  Alao,  as  persona  nti^bt  lie 
in  it  at  len;:th,  and  it  waa  made  aa  eomnedioiia  as 
possible.  u<«<  d  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  and 

hv  men  nf  hiuh  rank  in  travelling  by  night,  or  in 
any  other  ciri-unjstances  when  they  wished  to  con- 
sult their  case  and  their  pleaann,  (Herod.  viL  41 
Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  I.  §  40.) 

The  body  of  Alexander  the  Ureal  was  trans 
ported  tnm  Bidkykn  to  Aiesnndria  in  a  magnifi- 
cent hnniiamaxa,  the  consfnirtimi  of  which  occopinl 
two  years,  and  the  description  of  which,  with  its 
paintmgi  and  onMnoiln  n  gold,  lilTcry  nod  ivarf 
eniikftd  the  pea  of  BMf»  ihan  one  * ' 
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(Died.  xTuL  3^28  {  Athen.  t.  p.  2U<),  e ;  Aelian, 
V,  H.  nl  ei.) 

The  hanii.im.ixa  was  occasionally  used  \>y  the 
ladiet  of  Greece.  A  pric«tc«a  of  Diana  ia  repn- 
MBted  M  ridiBf  fai  «M  wituh  !■  dmwii  hf  two 
white  town  (Ileliod.  Attk.  iil  p.  133,  ed.  Com- 
mclini),  and  the  coiiu  of  Ephesua  thow,  that  this 
caiTKU'e,  (trobably  containiog  alao  lymboU  of  the 
nttni  iit^B  and  wonhi]^  of  DiaiMi  addad  to  the 
splcndcMur  kA  ihm  rdttiow  Pfocatliong  in  that 
city.  [J.  Y.] 

HARMOSTAE  (from  I^MC*.  to  flt  or  join  to- 

Cth-T)  i»"as  thf  nnme  nf  thr>  rorcriAr^  iv^  ^n  the 
I^icednen]onmn&,  after  th(  Felopniinciuui  war,  seut 
into  their  nbjeet  or  eonqoond  towiw,  paitlr  to 
kf<  |i  them  in  suldnUsIdn,  and  (wirtly  to  abolUh  the 
democratical  form  of  goTemment,  axui  cstabiish  in 
its  tteid  on*  nmnw  to  tlieir  own.    (IKod.  Sie. 

xiv.  10  ;  X.  n.  Ih'lrn.  \\.  '2  ?  ,  Isocrat.  Pan/\j. 
u.92i  £»uida«,  lietych.  «.  KtymoL  Mag.  «.  v. 
BvM^ra^^i.)  AltMOgk  in  MKBf  ctM  tb^  wwt 
ostensibly  sent  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
tyrannical  government  of  a  town,  and  to  restore 
the  people  to  freedom,  yet  they  themselves  acted 
like  kings  or  tyrants,  whence  Dionysins  {Amtiq. 
/fnm.  V.  p.  ^^7,  SylburL')  thinks  tliat  harmosbie 
wiu  merely  oiioihcr  iiaum  for  Itings.  How  Ultle 
•incwe  the  Lacedaerooniant  wan  in  their  pnte»- 
p\nm  tn  p-ptnre  t)i(  ir  feiiliii-ct  tov.-ns  to  frrcdom  was 
manifest  after  ilie  peace  uf  Antalcidas ;  for  although 
tbej  had  pledged  themselvat  to  i«-«itab1ish  free 
povcmnuMits  in  the  various  towns,  ytt  thrr  left 
them  in  the  bands  of  the  harmostae.  (Polyb.  ir. 
37.)  TIm  eharaetcr  «f  thdr  rale  is  inAdently  de- 
scribed by  thf  word  Karfx*^"^  which  TjwKratcs  (/.  r.) 
and  DcniMthenes  {P«  Conm,  p.  258)  use  in  leak- 
ing of  tlie  haraiottae.  (Compara  Damottli.  e.  TVmo- 
crrtL  p.  740  ;  PluL  \arrat.  AmaL  c.  3.)  Even 
Xenophon  (De  Rtp.  Lac.  c.  14)  could  not  help  cen- 
surii^  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  maimer  in  which 
tbejr  allowed  their  harmostae  to  govern. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  office  of  an  har- 
mostea  lasted  ;  but  considering  that  a  governor  of 
tke  some  kind,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedae- 
mnniaiis  in  Cythem,  with  tin-  title  of  Cytherodiccs, 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year  (Thucyd.  ir.  53), 
h  it  not  tmpnibaUe  that  the  «Aee  of  hamMwtei  waa 
of  the  same  duration.  [L.  S.] 

HAUPAGES  GRAPH E  {ofrvpis  ypaf^), 
Thii  action  oeena,  aceording  to  Lmiaa  (JUL  Foa. 
c.  1.  vol.  i.  p.  n2,  c(l.  Iloijistcrh.),  to  have  been 
applicable  to  cases  of  open  robbery,  attended  with 
violence.  Under  theie  dreamitaacei  the  offianders 
would  bo  included  in  the  class  of  Kcucovpyoty  and 
as  such  be  tried  before  a  court  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  Eleven.  With  roipect 
to  the  punishment  upon  eoBTictiea,  we  bate  no 
crrtain  information,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
duubt  that  it  waa  capital,  as  in  ciuics  of  bur^lan* 
and  stea]iqg  from  the  pexaoBi  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2. 
§62.)  P  S.  M.] 

HARPAGINE'TULI,  a  sort  of  decoration  for 
the  walls  and  eeiliogt  of  rooms,  thna  mentiened  by 
Vilruviua,  in  a  pasaage  ■fthcre  h  8p<^ing  of 
irregular  and  fiintastic  onuuneuu  (vii.  5.  §  3), 
**ftv  eolmwmk  mtm  aMmmmtmr  caitmi.,  pro  frnttigm 
itVpUfftrniuIi  siri><ii  ,  ntn  cn'sjits  fofiisrl  vo/ufis  icne- 
f^**  The  commentators  hare  laboured  in  vain  to 
explain  the  term ;  and  it  ia  even  wry  donhtfbl 
whether  the  reading  is  correct.  As  the  word 
ataodi,  it  accms  to  rc£Br  to  tome  aort  of  actoU- 
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pattern.  (See  Schneider,  Newton,  and  the  aihrr 
eommentaton  and  translators,  L    and  mm  wuMi^m 

bv  Railev  to  the  article  in  ForccHini)        f  P.  S.] 

iJ  A  HP  AGO  (hpwiyii:  Aiwos  :  Kpct^ypo,  4ia. 
Kp*dypts\  a  grappling-iron,  a  drag,  a  mali-badb 
(E*.  xxviL  3  :  1  A»n;i.  il.  13,  U.  S^^pL  ;  Ar.^Usy  Ti. 
Feq>.  1152  ;  Anaxippua,  ap.  Aiiem.  ir.  p.  I  jk^ 
The  iron-lingered  tiesh-hook  (tcptdyfm  wiZrif>attmm^ 
Xos,  hvmf^^AmaL  iL  215)  is  described  bj  Uie  ScImn 
Hast  on  .\ristophanes  {E^put.  7G9X  as  "  chs.  ir.*:Tr- 
nicnt  used  in  cookery,  resembiiag  a  haixd  v,-iih 
fingers  bent  inwards,  Qaad  to  take  boUc<i 


)f  the  caldron.*'    Four  specimens  of  it,  in  1  ■■■  iraje, 
ar.'  in  the  British  Museum.    One  of  them  a  hen; 
represented.    Into  ita  hoOow 
handle  wm  inaorted. 


A  similar  instrument,  or  ew  tile 
self  f  .\ristoph.  EitLs.  9f)A)  was  used  to  dmw 
a  poll,  or  to  recover  any  thins  which  had  &Cta 
into  a  weU.  (HeqrcUni,  &  on.  A^wAyf^  K^o^i^ 
A^iros.) 

In  war  the  gtappliug-iron,  thrown  ml  an  enemy's 
ship,  seized  the  ngging,  and  was  thwn  mmA  to  dnf 
the  ship  within  n-ach,  so  that  it  ini^ht  \>e  easilT 
boarded  or  dntroyed.  ('A^a{,  Athea.  t.  p.  9CPt,4) 
Thaw  initranMolB  apfMar  to  hav^  Tiecn  nmA  Aa 

same  na  the  manu.* fcrrcof  {rtuinui  f'-  rr  me  airfutltar- 
poffom*^  Caes.  ii.  C.  i.  57 ;  Curt,  iv.  9  ;  Dion 
Cank  zliz.  a,  1.  32,  34X  The  wwni  Jrrrw:  wert 
employed  bv  the  Consul  Duilius  aj^ainst  the  Cap- 
tbagiiuana  (f\as.  ii.  2  ;  Front  Straiag.  ii  S  24^ 
and  were  said  to  luive  been  inrented  by  Fcnckau 
( Plin.  n.  iSr.  Til.  67.)  [J.  Y.) 

HARPASTTTM  {kpToffrStf  from  a^dC^)  wa* 
a  ball,  used  in  a  game  of  which  wc  haire  do  ac- 
curate account ;  but  it  appean  bodl  frstt  the  ety- 
moWy  of  th-  word  and  the  statement  of  Ga]e« 
(ricpVjUixpas  lipaxpas,  c  2.  p.  902,  ed.  Ku^), 
that  a  ball  waa  thrown  aroov^  the  players,  eaaft  ti 
whom  endeavoured  to   obtain   pos5«'ssion  oi  it. 
(C(mip.  Pollux,  ix.  105,  lOti  ;  Athea.  i  p.  14, 1> 
Henee  Martial  (iv.  19.  6)  speaka  of  tba  Aaryoste 
pultyruh'nia.    The  panie  n^juired  a  great  deal  ol 
bodily  exertiofi.   (Martial,  viL  67.  4  ;  comp.  xir. 
48.)  (See  Better,  Galbu^  toL  L  p.  276  ;  Kranse, 
Gymnastik  mtdJggidHik  dv  UtOmm,  vdL  i  fa 
307,  308.) 

HARU  SPICES,  or  ARU'SPICES,  wc« 
soothsayers  or  diviners,  who  interpreted  tlie  will 
of  the  gods.  They  oripinally  came  to  Uo;t-,€  &\iin 
laruria,  whence  hariLt[)ici  s  were  oftt-ii  sent  fcr  hr 
the  Runian.s  on  ini{»ortant  oci-af-ions.  (Li v.  ixvn. 
37  ;  Cic  Cid.  iii.  8,  dc  iJiv.  iL  4.)  The  an  of 
the  haruspices  resembled  in  many  respects  that  •# 
the  aognn ;  but  they  never  acquired  that  poKtieal 
importance  which  the  latter  possossk-d,  and  were? 
regarded  rather  as  means  fur  imcertaining  the  wiU 
of  the  goda  dnn  as  possessing  any  religiona  anth^ 
rify.  They  did  not  in  fact  fonn  any  pan  of  t^ie 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Roman  state  daring  tiae 
republic ;  they  are  never  called  neerdolea,  they 
did  not  form  a  collegium,  and  had  no  magister  at 
their  head.   The  aooooni  of  HiaapaaM  Qa,  22j^ 
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tie  hanispicps  ■»»  re  instltntod  hy  Rnniulua, 
ind  that  one  was  chosen  from  each  tribe,  is  op- 
puaed  to  aU  the  other  authoriuea,  and  is  flHunfestlj 
inoanrct.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor*,  we  read 
•I  a  eoHegi'iiai  or  order  of  sixty  hiinispices  (Tucit 
jLm.  xL  1^ ;  Oruil\  /s^cr.  L  p.  'S9'J)  ;  but  tlic  time 
df  ib  intCihttioD  ia  ancertain.  It  has  been  sup- 
p38r3  that  aiich  a  con«-s;itiin  existed  in  tho  lime  of 
Cicen,  siae*  he  raealu  of  %  gmmrnuM  magister  {d» 
Mu  iL  34)  ;  bat  V  thui  pnbably  to  m- 

iiTStaEd  not  a  fna^jistrr  oJfr;/it^  V.iit  merely  the 

■aiC  eminent  of  the  haruspices  at  the  time. 

The  art  of  the  haruspices,  which  was  called 
Imrufaeima,  consisted  in  explainiay  and  katorpret- 

th  '  uiT!  iif  iho  jrixls  from  the  appenrance  of  the 
mtraiis  uf  oauiuils  utTcn-d  iu  sacrihce^  whence 

an  aometimes  called  eHitpiceSy  and  their  art 
aH:^i'idum  (Cic  Div.  ii.  11  ;  Suet.  AVr.  56)  ; 
mi  ako  &tnn  lightning  earthquakes,  and  all 
esBaniavT  phenotBoift  in  mtan^  to  whidi  tlw 
svneral  name  poricni'i  waa  jfiveii.  (Valer.  Max. 
L  L  I  i.)  Their  art  is  said  to  hare  been  invented 
by  tht  Etraaeaa  Tages  (Cic  de  Dm,  S.  23 ;  Festos« 
i.  r.  r«mV  and  was  contained  in  certain  books 
railed  Uiri  h'TrTL'-jnclfu^  f  'uf'juraftx^  and  frmitrunh-.t. 
(Cic  <U  fkv.  i.      i  compare  Macri)U  Haimm.  iii. 

Tho  art  was  considprrd  by  the  Rnmans  so  im- 
^jitmi  at  one  tine,  iLa.t  the  senate  decreed  that  a 
csttia  MHiWr  of  young  Etniocwt,  bdooging  to 
ti-r  prrripl  fiuiiilies  in  the  state,  «hcu!d  alwny.s 

mstmctcd  in  it.  (Cic  de  1/w.  L  41.)  Niebuhr 
appeus  to  bo  BUitakeii  in  supposing  the  pnssagc  in 
CioTo  to  refer  to  the  children  of  Roman  Suniliea. 
( St-e  Orelli,  ad  loe.)  The  senate  sometimes  con- 
♦filttd  the  haruipicis  (Cic.  dr.  Dw.  L  43,  ii.  35  ; 
hr.  xxrii.  37X  did  also  private  penon.<«.  (Cic. 
if  Dv^  i .  2'.).')  In  Liter  timt-s,  however,  their  art 
into  disrepute  among  well-educated  Romans  ; 
sb4  Gmo  (4b  Dm,  iL  24)  niatm  •  airing  of 
CiUk,  th.it  h'-  Wondered  that  one  hanispK'X  did  not 
In^  »bea  he  aav  another.   The  Empen^  Chxkr 

tho  ttndy  of  tiM  art, ' 
vtiieh  had  then  become  neglected ;  and  the  senate, 
^»Wr  his  directions,  passed  a  decree  that  the 
pmtiSccs  shoald  examine  what  parts  of  it  should 
\r.  n-taioed  and  established  (Tacit  Jim,jL  IS) ; 
W  ve  do  Mi  know  what  eflect  tlua  dooM  pio- 

ccced. 

Tlx  name  of  banupex  it  aooietinMS  a{i|»Iied  to 

»ny  kii.d  ui  8(K>th*aycr  or  prophet  (Prop,  iii  13. 
^•l/iwbenoe  JuTenai  (tL  560}  speakj  of  Arm$- 

The  Utter  i:>art  of  the  word  haruspex  contains 
tit«  not  tf^ ;  and  Donatus  {ad  Ter.  Phorm.  iv. 
^  2S)  derive*  the  former  port  from  harupa,  a 
Anil) I.   Coropiure  Festiis,    r.  llaroiga^  and  Varro, 
l^Ltmg.Lat.  V.       ed.  Miillcr.    (Gcittlincr,  Crsrh. 
^  Howu  Slaatifv.  p.  213 ;  Walter,  iresck.  deM  Horn. 
142,  770,Sad«d.t  Brineolai, i)» /'or- 
i.  29,  Ac.) 

,  HASTA  C^w,  iraXTQvu  a  spear.  The  spenr 
li  Mml  by  Homer,  W^w  x<iAjr^p(r,  **  a  pole  fitted 

Irnnn;"  (//.  vi.  ,'1),  and  lopv  xaA«ro€a/:)(t, 
"  a  pok  heavy  with  bnmae  "  (Orf.  xL  53 1 ).  The 
^"Me,  fiv  «udi  iron  waa  afUrwarda  substituted, 

iadifpensable  to  form  tha  point  (ofx^^f  dxctfidii, 
Hotntf .  A^/'XTj,  Xenopbon  ;  cw.«7*/.«,  sjilm- 

J/e^.  viiu  375)  of  liic  spear.  Each  ut 
too  OBKntial  parts  is  often  put  for  the  whole, 
"t^aifcar  ia caJlad  Mpv uA  iofitrunt,  «Uf»4t 
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and  XSyxV-  Hven  tho  more  especial  term  ftt^a, 
meaning  an  ash-tree,  is  used  in  the  same  nuinner, 
bccauae  tho  polo  of  ^  spear  was  often  the  stem  of  a 
young  ash,  stript  of  its  bark  and  polished.  (IL  xix» 

:m),  XT  '277,  xxu.  32n,  al  xxW.  e.'iO;  Plin. 
//.  -N.  xYi.  J  4  ;  Ovid,  MeL  x'll  in  like 

manner  the  a|>rar  is  designated  by  the  term  itdfia^ 
(  Aesch.  Ao.  65;  Eurip.  /fee.  1155,  ]4'2]  ; 

Bruiick,  AnaL  1 191,  326 }  Ant  Sid.  34),  meaning 
properly  tho  itroiif  tdtt  read  of  tlw  aaotb  of  Enmpe, 
which  served  hotli  for  pears  and  for  Tarious  other 
uses.  (Ues.5c»Lmi  SchoLMAM.;  Xen.^/te 
Eiftmt  m.  13.) 

The  bottom  of  the  sp'  ar  was  often  indoaed  k 
a  pointed  cap  of  bronze,  il  by  the  Ionic  writers 
trca/poiTtip  (Horn.  IL  x.  l.ni  ;  Herod,  vii.  40,  41  ; 
also  Polyb.  rl  23),  and  oiplax^'  (A  xiii.  443, 
xvi.  G12,  xvii.  528),  jmd  in  Attic  or  commnn  Greek 
crrvpai.  (Xen.  HeUeu,  ri.  2.  §  li^ ;  Athen.  xii.  p. 
514,  b ;  mpdcMT,  TW;  iL  4  ;  A«n.  Tact.  18.) 
By  forciti/  this  into  the  ;;round  the  »}>ear  was  fixed 
enect.  (\  irg.  Aen.  xiL  130.)  Many  of  the  lancer* 
{lSof>wp6poi,  ai'x/M^poi,  \oyxo<P^poif  woodcUt,  a 
237),  who  accompanied  the  king  of  Persia,  Imo^ 
instead  of  this  spike  at  the  bottom  of  their  spears, 
ait  apple  or  a  pomegninate,  either  gilt  or  silvered, 
(Hemid.;  Atlieii.;  U.  cv.)  With  this,  or  a  similar 
ornament,  the  spear  is  often  terminated  both  on 
Pereian  and  Egj'ptian  montuuenta.  Fig.  1.  in  tho 
aanesed  woodeat  ahoara  tho  top  and  bottom  of  a 
spear,  which  is  he!d  by  one  of  tne  l  '-  .  guards  in 
tile  m:ulptun»  at  Persepolia.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's 
rratje&,  ToLi.  p.601.)  It  nay  be  oonparad  with 
those  in  the  hand  of  the  Greek  warrior  at  p.  135, 
which  have  the  spike  at  the  bottom.  The  spike  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ^pear  w.-is  used  in  ^hting  by 
tho  Gre«>ks  and  Runiano,  whan  the  baad  waa 

Id  k  II  uiT     (Pulyb.  vi.  -J-).) 

A  well  linished  spear  was  kept  in  a  case  (8opct> 
ro&iiK7}\  which,  an  aeeoont  6i  ita  ftna,  ia  called 
by  Homer  a  j  -jn  ((i^vpiyl,  ^-  ^''f-  ^'57). 

The  Qwar  woe  used  as  a  weiwon  of  attack  in 
thne  dimrent  waya : — 1.  It  waa  thtown  from  cata> 
piilts  and  other  engines  [Tormrntum].  2.  It  was 
throat  forward  aa  a  pike^  In  thia  manner  Acbillei 


'  *  3     4.  J 

killed  Hector  by  piercing  him  with  his  apear 
thieagh  tha  aadu  (it.  zziL  326.)  The  Eoboaani 
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vrtfe  particularlr  celf'l)nxt<'d  ns  pikcmen.  (Horn. 
IL  ii.  543.)  3.  It  was  commonly  thrown  by  the 
hand.  The  Homerie  bcco  genemlly  went  to  tho 
field  with  two  spears.  (Horn.  //.  iii.  HI,  x.  7t'u 
xiL  29«  ;  Pind.  iv.  139.)  On  approaching 
the  enemy  he  fint  thraw  either  one  tpear  or  both, 
and  then  on  comintf  to  close  qua-^t  rs  dr  v  \\h 
nw'orti.  (Horn.  If.  in.  340,  xxiu  dJiO,  xx.  273 — 
281.)  The  spear  frequently  had  a  le^hera  thong 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  ahaft,  which  wa»  called 
iyKvKT]  by  the  Grcoks,  and  amenlum  by  the 
Bomons,  and  which  was  of  as^Uuutce  in  tbruwiag 
the  Bp«ar.  (PoUoz,  L  1 36  ;  Schol.  ad  Burip.  Orut. 
1 177  ;  Xcn.i4»iaA.  iv.  2.  §  ;  Vir^.  Am.  \x.  6G5  ; 
Ov.  Mrt.  xiL  321 ;  Cic  de  Oral.  \.  67.)  The  an- 
neoEed  figure,  taken  fieoi  Sir  W.  Hamilton^  Btme- 
can  Va»e»  (iii.  pt.  33),  rcprcscnta  the  anioiitum 
attached  to  the  ipear  at  the  centre  of  itiavity,  a 
little  aboTc  the  middle. 


We  are  not  informed  how  the  amentum  added 
to  the  effect  of  throwing  the  lanee ;  perhaps  it  waa 
by  iriving  it  rotation,  and  hmcp  a  prcater  degree  of 
steadineM  and  directness  in  iu  lligbt,  as  in  the 
enae  of  a  hall,  thot  fiwn  a  rifle^in.  This  supptwi- 
tion  botli  suits  tb<'  expressions  relative  to  the  m- 
scrtion  of  the  fingcr.s  and  accounts  for  the  fr«x|ucnt 
me  of  the  verb  tor^tmrc^  to  whirl,  or  twist,  in  con- 
nection with  thia  aubject  We  also  find  mention 
in  the  Lntin  i»nimmarians  of  Hofiae  cmsataty  and 
Ennius  spettks  of  Anmtth  concurrunt  undique  tdit 
(Maciob.  M  vl  !>.  The  ««»  was  probably  the 
Nime  as  the  amentum,  and  was  so  called  as  being 
the  port  which  the  soldier  laid  hold  of  in  hurUng 
the  apear. 

Under  the  general  terms  hnsta  and  ryxo?  were 
included  various  kinds  of  mitsiles,  of  which  the 
principal  were  aa  follow :  — 

Lancea  {^6yx'*t%  Kestus,  *.  r.  TymcmX  the  lance, 
a  cnmpratively  slender  spear  commonly  need  by 
the  (iroeks.  Iphicrates,  who  doubled  the  length 
of  the  sword  [ Ol API us],  also  added  greatly  to  the 
ilimftnirimif  of  tha  lanoe.   (Diod.  xv.  44  ;  Nep. 
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xi.  1.  3.)  This  weapon  was  used  by  the  Grecias 
horsemen  (Polyh.  vL  23)  ;  and  by  m«Hii  rf  at 
appendage  to  it,  which  IS  anpposed  by  Stuart  {AKt 
of  Atkena^  vol  iiL  p.  47  ;  woodcut,  fi-z.  f?)  rr. 
hibited  on  the  shafts  of  three  spears  m  a»  aiici.  (i| 
haa<nli«^  they  moonted  their  horaea  with  graairi 
facility.    (Xen.  de  Rc  E^/u-'gt.  vii,  xiL) 

Piimm  {inr<T6i),  the  jaTclin,  much  thkker  u4 
stronger  than  tlw  Onoan  lanee  <F!efl:  S.  7X  « 
may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  «-ixx3cut»  at  pp.  1^ 
and  136.    Its  shaft,  often  made  of  cofsel  (YiQC, 
Jen.  ix.  GOB  ;  Ovid,  M«i.  viiL  408),  wm  fwaad 
a  half  feet  (three  cnbita)  long,  and  the  barbed  ir^ 
head  was  of  the  same  length,  but  this  extead^l 
half  way  down  the  shaft,  to  which  it  was  attacbtd 
with  extrana  caiBi  m  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  weapon  was  about  six  feet  nine  inches.  EacI 
soldier  carried  twoi  (Poiyb.  vi  23.)  [ExnciTts, 
pi  497,  a.J   It  waa  naed  either  to  tlmw  er  i» 
thrust  with  ;  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Tl.>n.an3,  ini 
care  the  name  of  pilcmi  to  the  division  of  the  amy 
by  which  it  was  adopted.   When  Marina  ft^gb 
against  the  Cimbri,  he  ordered  that  of  the  twtnaii 
or  pins  {irtpittiu)  by  which  the  head  wtw  hstrwA 
to  the  stutf,  one  should  be  of  iron  and  the  othrr  cf 
wood.   The  consequence  waa,  that,  whan  the  pilm 
struck  the  shields  of  the  enemy,  the  •wood-Mi  asil 
broke,  andas  the  iron  bead  was  thus  bent,  the  speaz, 
owing  to  the  twiat  in  tha  nelal  part,  aiitt  held  te  ifce 
shield  and  lo  dii«8«d  daqg  the  graml.  (Pi«L 
Mar.  25.) 

Whilst  th?  heavy-armed  Ronum  aoldiefi  hsif 

the  long  lance  and  the  thick  and  poodcvons  javdm, 
the  light-arni"*]  used  smaller  missiles,  whidi, 
though  of  different  kinds,  were  included  under  the 
general  tenn  ksuta*  vdiiara  (Lir.  xxxriit.  39; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  6).  Fmm  yp6(r^s,  the  cor- 
responding Greek  term  (Folyb.  i,  4U ;  Stiabo.  n. 
4.  §  3),  the  iMlitoit,  or  %hi«nMd,  are  cdMiy 

P..lyliius  ypoa<po^iaixoi  (vi.  1.0,  20).  Actordins  » 
his  description  the  yp6c4>o$  waa  a  dart,  wiii  a 
shaa  about  thrwftat  bng  and  an  inch  in  thick, 
ness  :  the  iron  head  was  a  span  long,  and  *o  iKm 
and  animinared  n«  to  be  bent  by  striking  agaioit 
any  thing,  and  tuus  rendered  unfit  to  be  seatliadt 
againat  the  enemy.  Fig.  3,  in  the  preceding  wood- 
cut, shows  one  which  was  found,  with  m  ar'y  f--^ 
hundred  others,  in  a  Roman  entrenchuieut  si 
MeonHilUinOloaeaatenhiie.  {SkiOUn^  Ba/imi 
lUustratioHt^  vol.  i.  pi.  4.'i.) 

The  light  intanliy  of  the  Roman  anny  n*^  ■ 
similar  weapon,  called  a  spit  («w»^  tembm^ 
xxL  55  ;  (xaiVioK,  Diod.  Sic,  xiv.  27  ;  Ff^to:-.  ».r. 
Samnitcs).  It  was  adopted  by  them  horn  ike 
SanmiUis  (Virg.  Aen,  vii.  665),  and  ^  Voho 
(Gttyrp.  ii  16«).  lu  shaft  was  3^^  feet  lone.  :a 
point  five  inches.  (VrQiil.  ii.  15.)  Ti^.  4,  in  the 
preceding  woodcut,  icpres-euu  the  head  of  a  <lsit 
in  the  Rojral  Collection  at  N«{ilee  i  it  may  be  tskct 
:ls  a  specimen  of  the  rervtum^  and  tn.iy  W  fto- 
trasted  with  fig.  5,  which  is  the  head  of  a  Utxt  in 
the  MUM  eoneetioa.  The  BonHua  adopted  ia  ^ 
manner  the  (fcuwum,  which  was  properly  a  Ceiic 
weapon  ( Livi  xxviii.  45)  j  it  waa  given  as  a 
to  any  soldier  who  womed  n  enemy.  (Foly^ 
n.  87.)  Spanu  ia  eridantly  the  same  word  with 
the  English  fpfir  and  sj-rar.  It  was  the  nieti 
missile  of  the  whole  ciiuis,  and  only  used  wba 
better  could  not  he  obtained.  (Virg.  Afn.  xi.  68"-*. 
Serv.  inloc;  Nepo%  XT.  DL  S 1 ;  SnUmt,  (M Hi 
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HASTA. 

»9\  wiikh  prububiy  denoted  daxis,  rt;i»etn- 
in  form  the  haee  and  javelia,  but  ameh 
iff,  a»l;vr>t.^d  Ci-nuequently  to  the  light-aiTOf"^ 
>,  and  used  in  hunting  u  well  as  m 
e  (Thneyd.  ii.  4 ;  Virg.  Am.  ix.  53 }  8trv.  m 
Orid,  M-i.  viiL  411  ;  Cic.  «//  /•'■nn.  v.  I  J  ; 
.  u.  7),  we  had  in  datiicnl  autbur«  liie  umuea 
^wMt  iMhcp  ipMnif  which  wvw  chaiartMUtMs 

J  Lrt5cu!.ir  nations.    Thn*,  S*'rvius  states  {in  A^. 
>.  that,  as  the  jtiUm  was  F^'PC'  to  the 
•nd  the  gaetmrn  to  ^  Qawa,  to  the 
the  spear  pecnliar  to  the  Macedonians. 
11  was  Qjked  both  to  throw  and  as  a  pike.  It 
(ctded  m  ki^th  ail  other  missiles.    [See  p. 
|8»,a]    It  wna  oada  of  carod,  tha  taU  dense 
'at     of  wrhich  also  serred  to  make  spran  of  other 
.  l  r.  isk  (Theoph.  H.  P.iil  12.  2  ;  irdpciira,  Anrian, 
.  T  t. ;  apvAw,  Xen.  tU  Re  Eqmmt.  adi  13.)  The 
{T::-c*.ii  rompiea^  %v}iich  had  a  Tery  long  point, 
the  blade  of  a  sword  (VaL  Flac  tI  dU; 


IlECTE. 


509 


;  l»*»e     „    ^.   _  _  _  , 

I  Uym^  OrU.  f. «. ;  hii^aia,  Apoe.  1 16X  was  pro- 

^  \  i'<  ly  :ii>t  uii!i':«'  tlie  sarissa  ;  since  IJ\y  nsi- rts 
Mxxxi.  39),  that  in  a  country  partly  oovexed  with 
■Vood  tha  llaeadooian  phalanx  vat  inefieeliTe  on 
pbrDoont  of  their  praeiongae  kaatae^  and  that  the 
Vomphaea  of  the  Thraciana  was  a  hindrance  for  the 
orae  reason.    With  theae  vmpons  we  may  also 
class  the  II]  jrin  mhbta^  which  resembled  a  hunting- 
?t»5e.  (Fe»tu«.  9.  r. ;  <rtffvrioir,  Potjh.  vi  21;  mbm, 
GeiL  L  c  ;  Ant.  &jd.  1 3.) 

Tha  mi  head  af  the  Octnan  apear,  eallad 
frmm.-t,  Tvas  fh'^rt  and  narrow,  hot  very  sharp. 
Tbe  Germans  used  it  with  great  etiect  either  as 
a  lance  or  a  pike :  they  gare  to  each  joath  a 
fnuBn  and  a  shieM  on  coming  of  a?p.  (Tacit.  f}erm. 

13, 18»  24 ;  Juv.  xiii  79.)  The  talaruM  or 
Hafann  araa  tiie  tpcnref  the  Sagnntnua,  and  waa 
impelled  by  the  aid  of  istcd  rtip'-s  ;  it  ^^-as  large 
•ad  pondenMis,  haring  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  in 
Isffth,  and  a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end  ;  it  tome- 
times  carried  fiaming  pitch  and  tow.  (Liv.  xxi.  8, 
n  ;  Vlrc.  Ant.  ix.  im  ;  Ltican,Ti.  198  ;  Sil. 
Ital  i.  Jjl  ;  Coll.  /,  c.  ;  Isid.  Orig.  xviiL  7  ;  UraL 
Faluc  Cyvg.  342.)  The  maiara  and  troffuia  were 
tkiellT  tistd  in  Gaiil  and  Spain  :  the  traenla  w  a.s 
proUblT  Uirbed,  as  it  required  to  b«  cut  out  of  the 
weund.'  (Want  Cku.  iL  4.  18,  Epid,  v.  2. 25  ; 
Cvs,  n.a.  I  efi,  v.  35  O.  Il.  r.  r.)  The  Adia 
■a<i  Vvtaa  were  much  smaller  uiiiAsiles.  (V^iig. 
790,  741.) 

-Ani  ir:;  the  decorations  which  the  Ron»an  pone- 
nli  bestowed  on  their  soldiers,  more  especially  for 
the  hfe  of  a  fi^w-dtiaen,  «at  a  apear 
vickout  a  head,  called  ktuia  pnra,  (Virg.  Aen,  vi. 
7S<* ;  Smr.  in  loc.  ;  Festus,  $.  c.  Ilasta  ;  Sucton. 
Oni'  28  ;  Tacit  Ann.  iii.  21.)  The  gift  of  it  is 
nnwttfflefl  recorded  in  funereal  itiKrriptions. 

The  etlAaru  ha>(ii  (Ff  sttn,  •  »•  \  harinjj  hecn 
fiit^  into  the  bc»dy  of  a  gludiaior  ivuig  dijiui  on 
die  arriia,  was  used  at  niarr'ages  to  ptft  the  hair 
rf  t'lo  i,ri,i,..    (OTid,  r«i>/.  ii.  5(10.) 

A  ipear  was  elected  at  auctions  [AUCTIO],  and 
*h«  taadcn  woe  leeeived  lor  pahBe  effieea  {loet^ 
^"u*).  It  M-n'f-d  both  to  announce,  by  a  conven- 
tional lign  couspicnous  at  a  distance,  that  a  sale 
en  going  on,  and  to  ohoir  that  H  Wtt  eondueted 
nnd'T  tlie  authority  of  the  public  functionaries. 
(Cic  Offk.  ii.  8  ;  Nepoi,  6  ;  Fetttu,  9,  v, 

ITarth)  Hence  an  mmmi  araa  «lled  Anita,  and 

(TfftnlL  AfoLXZ,) 


Tt  w>«  nUo  the  practice  to  ael  upnipaif  in  the 

court  ot  the  Cbntuuviri. 
The  thiowii^  ef  apean  (^om<r/4ie)  traa  cue  of 

the  tTA-mnastic  ercrci«cs  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  dc- 
scriUul  at  length  by  Krau»e  {UymmudUi  md  Atfoa- 
ittUt  dtr  Hdhmm,  vol  I  p.  465,  ^icc.).  [J.  Y.J 
HASTATL  [Bjcnncnrv%  pp.  4M— 49^501, 
502.] 

RECATOMBABA.  [HnujtA.] 
IIEC.\TOMBAfiON.  (Caim>abiiw, 

Qrkkk.] 

HECATOMBE.  [Sacrimcium.] 
H ECATOM  PEDON.    [ Pm  ;  TsMnvM.] 
HECATOSTE  (lKaro(rr-fi\    [Pbs tkj y.str.I 
HECTli  or  llECTEUij  (tirrii,  titrtuj),  and 
its  hal4  Hmmmtom  or  Hmniactton  0uimtmf^  4m*k- 
T^r),  are  terms  whirli  f  rmr,  in  more  than  one 
sense,  in  the  Greek  mctricoi  svatem,  and  are  inter* 
eating  on  account  of  the  ennplea  they  fhniah  of 
the  duodecimal  division. 

1.  In  dry  measures,  the  kectau  was  the  sixth 
paft  of  the  amiHwairt,  and  the  AMwseteM,of  conne, 
the  twelfth  prt.  (Aristoph.  Ecd.  :^^7,  Xuh,  ttSJI, 
645w)  The  keotttu  was  equal  to  the  Iloman  modius, 
ae  each  ooniauiad  19  fiinm  er  aaxtarii  (Bdckh, 
Metrol.  Untersuek.  pp.  33,  200.) 

2.  The  liecta  or  Hedau  and  Hemiedtm  were  also 
the  names  of  coins,  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
their  ▼aloe  are  very  various.  The  only  consistent 
explanation  i"*,  tlctt  there  were  ditTereiit  Judae,  de- 
rived fnnn  dillen-iii  units  j  ia  £act,  that  these  cuiiu 
were  not  properly  denominaiUnu  of  money,  but  ml' 
<li'ri'su/ri.f  of  the  recognised  denoniioations.  I'lil.? 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Ueaychiuii, 
that  the  vetdi  limy,  ^plir%  and  rrrdpni  weie  ap* 
plii  d  To  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ;  that  w, 
we  think,  that  the  various  denominations  of  mooey 
wen  anbdiTided  for  eonTenienee  into  thirda,  feorthi, 
and  sixths,  wliich  would  lie  of  l'oUI,  silver,  and 
copper,  according  to  the  value  of  their  respectire 
units.  (Hc«ych.  f .  f>.  fuTij.)  Now,  since  the  drachma 
was  the  unit  of  the  silver  coinages,  which  chiefly 
prevailed  in  Greece,  we  might  ex|wt,  d  priori^ 
tkit  the  cummon  hccUau  woold  be  the  sixth  of  a 
drachma,  that  is,  an  ohel ;  and  that  there  was 
such  a  hciiius,  is  exprpMly  stated  by  «yrhiu"", 
wbogivca  r]fu(ti€tAj,or  ua  the  equivalent  of  r,u'tKTOf 
(s.  ei.  But  then  from  a  panage  of  the  comic  poet 
Crates  (Polluv,  it.  37l),  we  leam  that  the 
kemiedom  of  gold  was  eight  oboia,  the  natural  in- 
tcrpretatien  <rf  whadi  ia,  that  it  was  tqmd  m  talM 
to  e^kt  tiher  tJmls  or  (according  to  Mr.  Ilussey's 
computation  of  the  drachma),  a  little  more  than  l«i(/., 
which  ia  certainly  a  reiy  emdl  Talaa  Ibr  a  gold 
coin.  This  objection  Bdckh  meets  by  supposiii;^ 
that  the  gold  had  a  very  large  mixture  of  alloy  ; 
and  the  probability  of  tins  will  appear  further  pre- 
sently. This  stater  could  not  ha\  l-  ii  an  Attic 
coin,  for  at  that  time  Athens  had  no  gold  money  : 
I  he  (]uestion  therefore  arises,  to  what  foreign  statu 
did  ithdongP  Now,  among  the  foreign  staten, 
wViiih  were  current  at  Athens  in  the  fifth  cent«iry 
ji.  c,  that  of  Phocaea  is  frequently  mentioned,  anil 
an  imeription  exisu  (found  in  the  Acropolio)  in 
which,  among  certain  offerings,  we  find  Phoetteau 
ateten,  and  mctoi  ^cmoISc;  (Bockh,  O^k  Juacr. 
No.  150,  lines  41,  43,  vol  u  pp.  231,  236.  §§  19, 
22  :  the  ha^ity  conjecture  that  these  tKTai  mwnl  have 
been  of  tiiver,  is  corrected  by  Bdckh  himsoli^  in 
hb  MtifthgiitkB  UnitrmAmMat^  p.  135).  Little 
donhl  can  Muua  thai  thaia  wrw  weia  the  siK*. 
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BOO  HELEPOLIS. 

aiid  the  hemu'da  of  Crates  the  tHr[flh  of  tlie  PIio- 
ca^a  itater.  The  weight  oi  the  hantectan  would  be 
•  little  IcM  than  that  of  the  Attic  obol ;  and  their 
value  would  thtToft-re  give  a  ratio  of  pold  to  silver, 
M  8  to  1,  a  low  value  for  gold,  it  is  true,  but  one 
easily  explained  by  the ftet,cou lectured  by  Bdckh, 
and  distinetly  stated  by  Heeychina  (t.«L  •Mntfr), 
that  the  Phocaean  gold  moru'v  wa«  very  base  :  this 
&ct  a]»o  will  explain  the  light  weight  of  the  coiu 
■■  eenqiared  with  the  Attic  oboL  The  result  of 
this  somewhat  intricate  diseuasinn  seems  to  ub  lM)th 
clear  and  conai^tent;  Daoioiy,  that  the  standard 
Kiea^Al,  the  drachma,  was  divided,  on  the  dnodeei* 
mal  aystcm,  int o  sixths  (tKTai  or  tSoKoi),  and 
iwdftkt^  ilfUfKTa :  that  Athens  had  mlver  ooius  of 
thcae  weights :  and  that,  in  Aoaa  etatee  which 
lued  a  gold  coinage,  of  which  the  unit  was  a  tiaUr 
eqnal  (generally)  in  us^ght  to  ticn  drachmxe  and  in 
value  lu  IwtHttfy  this  stater  was  subjected  to  a  •uui- 
hr  dnodecamal  division,  by  which  the  maA  (l<m? 
or  lifT*w?)  becam<"  in  ^ceiijht  a  piece  of  two  ftfteth, 
and  the  twcUih  {ijfdticTOf)  a  piece  of  one  oM. 
The  mbm  of  theie  etmii  (according  to  tiie  svenme 
ratio  of  the  value  of  ^old  to  ilint  of  silver,  nanuly 
10  :  1)  would  have  been  20  odoU  and  10  obols  re- 
speetivelj ;  hnt  thoce  of  Phoeaea  were  io  light  and 
debased,  that  they  were  only  worth  1 6  and  H  respec- 
tively of  the  obols  of  Atheni)  whoio  coinage  was 
proverbially  pure.  [P-S.] 

HBCTBMO'RII  (4/mfM<(p<oO*  a  name  given 
to  thp  ponr  citizena  of  Attica  before  the  time  of 
Solon,  who  cultivated  the  tields  of  the  rich  and 
iMMved  only  a  surfl  pait  (henee  their  name)  of 
the  produce.  (Hesych.  s.  r.  kfcrriuipoi  ;  Eiintath. 
adlio$n,  Od,  xix.  28.  p.  6ijO.  4!>,  ed.  Baul  p.  ltt<54, 
ed.  Rem.)  Plutarch  {Solon^  13)  eeema  to  have 
made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  they  paid  a  sixth 
portion  to  their  rna.^ters,  and  retained  five -sixths 
themselves.  (Comp.  Schomann,  De  Comitiit^ 
p.  36*2,  Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Graec  p.  169  ;  Hermann, 
Lehrf.nrh  >L  Griech.  Staatsaltert/u  §  101,0.  10.) 

IlKDNA  (iSva).  [Dos.] 

HEORMO'NIA  DICASTE'RIOU  (^hnt^ 
iuttttrr  y^piou).    f  E I  s  A  r.  or.  E I  s.  ] 

HEOETU'HIA  LPi-yntbria.] 

HEIROMOU  ORAPHE'  (*lpyf^v  ypa^). 

This  was  an  action  for  false  impri.sotmieiit  of  a  free 
citizen  or  stranger,  and  keeping  such  person  in 
private  custody.  There  are  no  oratifMis  upon  this 
■abject  extant,  nor  indeed  any  direct  alltuions  to 
it  by  name  ;  but  it  is*  hinted  at  as  a  remedy  that 
niiglit  have  been  adopted  by  Agatharchus,  the 
painter,  for  the  restraint  pnt  upon  his  personal 
liberty  by  Alcihiades  (Andoc.  c.  Ah.  p.  IIP);  and 
in  a  passage  of  Deinorchos  (c  JJem,  17),  where  a 
mfiler  is  mentioned  to  have  inclined  capital  punish- 
nient  for  a  like  oflfenee.  The  thesmothetne  pro- 
bably presided  in  the  court  before  which  offenders 
of  this  kind  were  brought  to  trial  (Meier,  AU. 
/*r«?.  p.  332.)  [J.S.  M.] 

HELK'POLTS  (fX/^roXii).  When  T>cmetrit.s 
Poliorcetos  besieged  Saiamis,  in  Cyprus,  he  caused 
a  machine  to  be  constructed,  which  he  etiled  **  the 
taker  of  cities."  Ito  f-nn  was  that  of  n  spnri 
tower,  each  side  being  90  cubits  high  and  46  wide. 
It  rested  on  fear  wheels,  each  ei^t  cubits  high. 
It  was  divided  into  nine  >t  li  tin-  lower  of 
which  contained  machines  for  throwing  great 
sttmes,  the  middle  largo  catapults  for  throwing 
sp<%irs,  and  the  highest,  other  machines  for  throwing 
•ouUier  aUmm,  together  with  smaller  catapaHs» 


IIELLEXOTAMIAE. 

It  was  TTinnned  with  200  snldic  nv  l-osidc*  th<-« 
who  moved  it  by  pushing  the  parallel  beams  at  tat 
hottom.   (Died.  xz.  4S.) 

At  the  siege  of  Rht>des,  u.  c.  306,  Demetri^ 
employed  an  belepolis  of  still  greater  doaencieBi 
and  MsreecnplieatedcBPstnictkfc  Peaiilwi  whwii 
it  had  castors  (^iurrurrpdwra),  so  as  to  admit  a 
being  moved  laterally  as  well  ai«  dirrctlj.  Ij 
form  was  pynunidai.    The  three  sides  which  wrr« 
exposed  Io  attack,  were  rendered  fire-|mef  h] 
licinp  covered  with  iron  plat(&.      In   frr>rt  ear* 
Story  had  port- holes,  which  were  adapted  to  lai 
sevend  kindsof  miisiies,  and  were  tenialwd  witli 
shutters  that  could  he  opened  of  cl'>s4'd  at  plta^off, 
and  were  made  of  skins  staffed  with  wooL  Emiek 
story  had  two  hroad  flights  of  stape,  the  one  fcs 
ascending,  the  other  for  descending.  (Diod.  xi.  91 ; 
compare  Vitniv.  x.  22.)    This  helef»oli»  was  crm- 
struclcd  Ly  Epimachus  the  Atheni^  ;  and  a  moca 
eeteemed  description  of  it  was  written  by  Dioeciidfis 
of.^hdera-  (Athen.  v.  p.  20(],  d.')  It  wa.^  n.->dxMjU 
the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  engine  of  tiae  kij^i 
that  was  ever  elected.    In  snhseqwent  ages  we 
find  the  name  of  **  helepolis     ap})Iifd  to  ni  -T-l' 
towers  which  carried  battering  raaw*  as  weil  ss 
machines  far  throwing  spears  and  stanee.  (Aba 
Marcell.  xxiiL  ;  Agathias,  L  18.  p.  30,  ed.  Vea.  ; 
Nicet.  Chon.  Jo.  Comnu-nu$,  p.  14,  b.)  To»rn 
of  this  description  were  used  to  destroy  the  wallj 
of  Jerusalem,  when  it  was  taken  bj  the  RomarLS. 
(Jos.  n.     iL  Id.  I  a,  iiL  «.  I  a.)  CAriss  ;  Tor- 

MKNTt'Sf.]  IJ.  v.] 

HELIAEA.  fDieaOTSMOiv.] 

HELIOCAMI'NUS.    [Dovit  s,  p.  4:^2, 1  ] 
UELIX         anythingofaspiial  £anu,whctkr 
in  one  plane,  as  the  sfoiml  enrve^  or  in  diftrcat 

planes,  as  the  screw. 

1.  In  architecture,  the  spiral  volutes  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  capitals.  The  Roman  architect*, 
while  they  used  the  word  tolniac  for  the  anppiUr 
spirals,  retained  the  tern  /  '  for  xhr  sr;  ' 
spirals  in  the  middle  of  cuh  locc  of  tbe  Coruitiiuji 
capital.  (Vitrw.  iv.  I.  f  12.) 

2.  In  niechanic.i,  the  word  dcsisnates  the  vtt" 
in  its  various  applicatioos }  bat  its  chief  use  va? 
to  describe  a  macnine  used  ibr  poshii^  or  drnwiat 
ships  in  the  water  from  the  beach,  which  was  sai<i 
to  have  been  invented  by  Archimedes.  (Atben.  r, 
p.  207,  a.,  with  Casaubon*^  Notes.)        [P.  S.J 

IIELLANO'DICAE  ('£AAaj^^Xthej«%« 
in  the  Olympic  games,  of  whom  an  arcfwnt  k 
given  under  Olvmfu.  The  same  riame  was  al^ 
given  to  the  jodg(»  or  ^mrtHHaitial  in  the  Uce- 
daemonian  anny  (Xen.  Itrp.  Lar.  xlll.  11);  sad 
they  were  probably  first  called  by  this  sm« 
when  8pvta  was  at  the  head  of  the  OnAm- 
fcderacy. 

H  ELLEN OTA'MIAE  ('EAAi|wa#J«i),  c 
treasurers  of  the  Greeks,  were  magistrates  >p- 
pointed  by  the  Athenians  to  tnceive  the  cootribo- 
tions  of  the  allied  states.  Ther  were  first  appointtvi 
11.  c.  477,  when  Athens,  in  conjuqueocc  of  ti)« 
conduct  of  Paosanias,  had  obtained  the  commwi 
>f  the  sJlifd  8t.ites.  The  money  paid  by  th  ■  iii- 
ferent  states,  which  was  originally  fixed  st  464 
talents,  was  deposited  in  Delee,  which  vis  d« 
place  of  nieetinLT  for  the  discussion  of  all  corarr  ' 
interests ;  and  there  can  be  no  deaht  tbst 
hellcnotamiae  not  only  received,  but  were  dm  the 
guardians  of  these  monies,  which  were  callid  by 
Xenophon  {lU  Vtatig,  v.  6)  '£AAi|yenv<^  (Jlw. 
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IM  ;  PIuL  ArieHd.  24  ;  Andoc.  dr  PatA,  p.  107.) 
ne  office  m»  retained  after  the  treasury  was 
tnutsferred  to  Athena  on  the  jH-opo&al  of  the  Sa- 
ri-j;«  (PloL  AristiJ.  t->5  ;    Dio<l.  xii.  38),  but 
VIS  at'  eoorae  abolinhed  on  the  conqu^t  of  AthcDA 
If  Ae  I^cedacmoniana.   Tht  Hellenotamiae  were 
Wt  reappecQtt-d  afi<T  the  restomtifin  of  the  dt»mo- 
mtji  kt  which  reason  the  grammariana  afford 
m  litde  infanmtkm    ie«|)ectiiig  tkdr  tetiea. 
T^'v'-.b,  b  j*fv»^r,  conclude*  from  inscriptiotis  that 
Sbij  were  probably  ten  in  number,  chomi  by  lot, 
lb  the  tfUMMLta  of  th«  gods,  ootofthe  Pentaeo- 
iviKdimni,  and  that  they  did  not  ester  upon  their 
oCcr  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  after  the 
Pacatheoa^  a»i  the  first  Prytaneia.  With  regard 
tu  ihBr  duties,  BockJi  auppoees  that  they  remained 
treaimnn  of  the  momies  collected  from  the  alHcs, 
tad  that  parmecta  fur  certAin  objects  were  assigned 
li  Ahl  In  the  fint  place  they  waM.  of  eonrse 
the  expenses  of  wnrs  in  the  comnion  cause,  as 
tie  coQtributioDs  were  originally  designed  for  that 
IBfom ;  hot  «■  tiw  AihcniUM  in  oonnw  «f  time 
wr.iidered  the  mrincy  as  their  ovm  property,  the 
Ucllrmrtaioke  had  to  pay  the  Tbeorica  and  mili- 
Xm  eipenaea  not  eonniettrf  widi  wan  on  lielialf 
of  the  common  aiiiar.     fT^  > '-  h.  PuU.  Econ.  o  f 
JtteJK,  a  176,  2i»d  ed.  i  Corp,  Itucrip,  No.  147.) 
HELUVTLA.  [ELumA.) 
UELOTES  (SStKotTfs,  the  Latin  form  Ilotae  is 
luM  «i>ed,  Liv.  xxxir.  27),  were  a  claaa  of  bonds- 
wa  mbiect  to  SfKirta.    The  whole  of  the  inhabit* 
ajtts  of  Laconia  were  included  in  the  three  classes 
^  Spartans,  Pcri'x^ci,  and  Helor*.  of  r.-fiom  ihe 
Hdou  were  the  lowest.    They  lurmcd  uie  rustic 
(npolation,  as  distinguished  both  from  the  inhabit- 
ttU  of  Sparta  itself,  and  from  the  Perioeci  who 
i**U  b  liie  large  towni.  (Lit.  /.  c.)    Their  con- 
ation vai  that  of  oafii  attaebed  to  the  land,  ad- 
frtptt^iebM  ;  and  they  apj>oar     have  been  the  only 
cian  of  tiares  among  the  Lacedaemouians.  Differeiii 
''^■'"NlMtarefiYea  of  Uwirnana.  Thoennmon 
f*'™nit  IK,  that  they  were  originally  the  Achaean 
ktbabitaou  of  the  town  of  Helos  in  Lawnia,  who, 
w*iBg  Waihe  last  to  submit  to  the  Domn  innulera, 
^  t'ui  t  only  after  a  deiperate  itmirgb^  were  reduced 
bjtberietonto  islaTerr.  (Pans.  iii.'20.  §  6;Harpocr. 

who  cites  Hcllanicus  as  his  autho- 
22_)-  Autkr  aeoMmt,  ptcMmd  Vr  Athcaneus 

«WB  Tt^pompTK,  represents  thfm  m  th"  ir'^iienil 
■wy  of     ancient  Acliaesiu  popuiiiiion  ot  Luconia, 
fNltited  to  ilarery  by  the  Dorians,  like  tho  Paoestae 
•  Thewaly.  (Atb.  vi.  p.  265,  c.)    The  statement 
«t  E^honu,  again,  preserred  by  i>trabo,  has  some- 
onmon  with  iMh  the  other  tloriM ;  ftr, 
Xcofding  to  it,  the  original  inhabitints  of  the 
<^ntzT,  when  subdued  by  the  Dorians,  woe  at 
f>nt  pttimtted  to  onjoT  an  equality  of  dril  and 
ri/lits  with  their  conqueror*,  and  wirc 
Hdots :  but  they  were  deprived  of  their 
itate  by  Agis,  the  son  of  Eurysthenes,  who 
thfm  pay  tribute  :  this  decree  was  resisted 
h  tl>«  peoph'  of  Helos  ('EXtToj  ol  (xovTft  rh 
^^)»  who  rebelled  and  wcru  reduced  to  slavery 
^nder  wrttin  conditions.    (Strab.  viii.  p.  366.) 
^ow,  sll  thf^  theories  (for  such  they  are)  rert  on 
^  doo^iiftil  foundation  of  the  liistorical  truth  of  the 
"""""Mtoees  attending  the  Dorian  mvasion,  and 
tte  ?w,n<.f^j,,jj     ^i^g  name  with  Helos  is  not  only 
I  tattiien  uifeniion,  opmted  to  tho  best  autho- 
(Tbeopomp.  EpL  kee,\}miiM  otgmolo- 
PoDy  Utf,  far  tto  pooflo  of  *IAm  wom  not 
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called  ETActfTcj,  bat  'ZKt7oi  (Strab.  I.e.)  or  'EXed- 
Ttu  (Alhen.  vi.  p.  271).  The  name  has  been 
also  derived  from  <Ai},  mars/ws,  as  if  it  lignifiod 
uilialntants  tf  the  U/wlands,  But  MilUer  seems  to 
t>c  nearer  the  nwrk  in  explaining  cTXvrt s  as  mean* 
ing  primmen^  from  the  root  of  iXttv^  to  teio,  lUco 
S^cs  from  the  root  of  ScyieUc.  He  bUpjKises  that 
they  were  an  aboriginal  race,  who  were  subdued  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  wbo  naturally  poMod  over 
as  slaves  to  the  Doric  conciuerors.  It  is  objected 
by  Thirlwall  that  this  theory  does  not  aocooat  fur 
too  hcfodilaiy  onnnty  hoiwoen  them  and  tiieir 
masters  ;  for  unless  they  lost  their  liberty  by  the 
Dorian  conquest,  there  is  no  probability  that  it 
placed  them  in  a  want  eooditiaa  than  before.  But 
to  this  objection,  we  may  oppose  the  acute  observ- 
ation of  Grote,  that  those  impers  from  the  sen  ile 
popuhitioii,  the  druad  of  which  is  the  only  probable 
cauoe  that  can  be  mjgnfll  fat  tho  cniolty  of  tho 
Spartans,  and  the  consequent  resontmf  iit  t  f  ttie 
Helots,  **did  not  become  serious  until  alter  the 
Messenian  war — aor  indood  lutil  after  the  gradual 
diminution  of  tho  mnsbor  of  Spirtui  citinns  had 
made  itself  felt.** 
At  tho  ond  of  the  leeoiM!  Monenian  war  (n.  a 

GG8),  the  conquered  ^fi  i.ians  wore  reduced  to 
slavety,  and  included  under  the  denomipatiop  of 
Holoti;  Tfadr  oonditSoD  ^ipean  to  have  been  tho 
sime,  with  some  slight  differences,  as  that  of  tho 
other  Helots.  But,  in  addition  to  that  rrnnem- 
brance  of  their  freedom,  which  made  not  only  them, 
but,  thnragh  their  infliMnoe*  the  whole  daae  of 
Ilelots  more  and  more  dangerous  to  their  masters, 
they  preserved  the  recollection  of  their  national  ex- 
istence, and  were  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  of 
regaining  it;  imtil,  at  length,  the  i»olicy  of  Kpami- 
nondas,  afkr  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  restored  the 
main  body  of  theao  Heaseniwi  Hdoti  to  their 
country,  where  they  no  doubt  formed  the  chief  part 
of  the  population  of  the  new  city  of  Messeiie. 
(Thiritrall,  Hki,  ttfChttee^  toL  ▼.  pfk  104, 105.) 

The  Helots  were  regarded  ns  the  property  of  the 
state,  which,  while  it  mve  their  aenricet  to  indivi- 
duals, remred  to  Itidt  tho  power  of  emancipating 
them.  (Ephorus,  ap.  Strab.  L  c  ;  Paus.  Le.)  They 
were  attached  to  the  land,  and  could  not  be  sold 
away  from  it.  Several  families,  as  many  perhaps 
as  six  or  soren,  resided  on  each  #cAT)pof,  in  dwell- 
ings  of  their  own,  either  in  detached  fnnn^  or  in 
villages.  They  cultivated  the  land  and  paid  to 
their  mofim  as  rent  a  tixed  measure  ofeonif  .tho 
exact  amotmt  of  which  had  been  f.xr-d  at  a  rery 
early  period,  the  raising  of  that  amount  being  for- 
hidden  under  heavy  impreratieno.  (PlnL/aifc/iae. 

p.  255.)  The  aTnnial  it  nt  paid  for  each  KXTipos 
waB.eighty-two  roedimoi  of  barley,  and  a  prupur- 
tionato  qnantity  of  ml  and  wine.  (Pluu  Ljfc  8. 
21.)  The  domestic  servants  of  the  Sjnartans  were 
ail  Helots.  They  attended  on  their  masters  at  the 
public  meal ;  and  many  of  them  were  no  deabt 
employed  by  the  state  in  public  works. 

In  war  the  Helots  served  as  light-armed  troops 
(^Uo«),  a  certain  number  of  them  attending  every 
heavy-aimed  Spaitaato  tho  field  ;  at  the  battle  of 
T'latnr-ae,  there  were  sev<«n  Helots  to  each  Sjiar- 
tau,  and  one  to  every  hoplite  of  the  I'l-rioeci. 
(Herod,  ix,  10.  28.)  These  attcodaata  were  pro- 
bably called i/iirlTT«pf  J  (i.  r.  &fj.<piaTavrts^  Hesych. 
«.  v.),  attd  one  of  them  in  particular,  the  dcpdrwr, 
or $ervani  (Harod.viL220  ;  Sturs.  LfJe.  Xen.  9,9^% 
thMigh  d^jidimM' 1VM  aim  wed  l^tho  Doriana  aa 
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a  guQenU  name  for  armed  nbves.  The  Ilrlotsontj 
Mrr«d  at  hoplitaa  in  |«rtieatar  emergeodes  ;  and 

nil  ?i  (Xi  nsioni  they  were  prriorally  emancipnt'^H, 
It  thr^*  showed  diatinguuhed  bravery.  The  first 
iittiaQctt  of  ihiaUiid  was  in  the  expedition  of  Bm- 

•tdii«,  ac.  424.  (Thucjd.  iv.  nn.  v.  3-1,  vii.  1.0  ) 

The  treatment  to  which  the  iielots  were  mh- 
jected,  as  described  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  is 
mxirkcd  by  the  most  wanton  cnidtj.  Thas  Myran 
states  that  "  the  Spartans  impose  upon  tht-in  cvrry 
iguomuiioiu  service,  for  they  compel  thcin  lo  w<  <-tr 
a  cap  of  dog\  akin,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  '^nr- 
mcnt  of  sheep's  skin,  and  to  hiw  v  Rtrl|><>!i  intliott  d 
upoo  them  every  year  for  no  tault,  that  thej  miiy 
noTer  forget  tliat  they  are  ilaveo.  And  beaidet  ail 
thi^s,  if  ;ii»y  ri^c  ]iy  tlicir  (juaiitios  .iliovo  the  condi- 
tion of  a  ahiTe:,  they  aiwoint  death  as  the  penaitj, 
and  their  niaaten  are  liable  to  pantshment  if  th^ 
do  not  destroy  the  mml  oicfllfiit."'  (Athen.  xiv. 
p.  fi.'j7.)  And  I'luUinh  (/.f/r.-JH)  stJitrs  that  Hp- 
loU  Wi  re  furccd  to  intakic^te  ibeinsvives,  Mid  per- 

fbrm  indi'ceut  danees  as  a  waning  to  the  Spartan 

youth.  Tfu'.'.e  statrmpnts  mxint  hf  rrcfivod  with 
some  caution.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  are 
true  of  the  period  beibie  the  Mettenian  wan ;  nor 

can  rtf  Ijt'lii'vc  th.it  sikIi  waiitnn  and  inipnlitir  <>p- 
prti&tiaus,  pru\o(titiotts,  aud  destruction  of  a  valu- 
able aeniic  population  formed  any  part  of  the  ori- 
;<inal  system  of  Lycurgus.  What  haa  been  said 
aliove,  resppctinjj  the  legal  condition  of  the  Heiot-s, 
indicates  a  very  dit!crcnt  state  of  things  ;  and  tiieir 
real  condition  is  probably  not  niisa>prenntod  hy 
ffTiiti',  wlifii  ho  «;ays:^ — "The  Helots  wrrt>  n  part 
ol  the  Htatc,  iiaving  their  domestic  and  social  sym- 
pnthieo  developed,  a  eertain  power  of  aequiring 
pr»){irrty  (Pint,  d-'nut.  and  thf  ( iiri.sci()usucs> 
of  Cirecian  lim.tgi'  and  dialect  —  ail  points  of 
marked  luptTirinty  over  the  forcignen  who  formed 
the  slave  {H)pulation  of  Athens  or  Chios.  They 
seem  to  have  been  no  way  inferior  to  any  village 
{mpulation  of  Greece.'"  As  is  usual  with  seil^ 
OTcrj  meant  was  taken  to  mark  the  diilinetioB  be- 
twfen  thi'm  and  their  mant^'n :  thi\r  were  obliged 
to  wuar  the  rustic  garb  described  ahuve,  and  they 
M-ore  not  permitted  to  sing  one  of  the  Spartan  songs. 
(I*!iit.  r.yr.  'in.)  But  the  state  of  thincs  descrilK-d 
in  the  above  quotations  belongs  to  a  period  when 
Uie  fear  of  a  aenrile  inmrrection  had  prodlooed  the 

ji;itiii:il  ic^ull  of  cnu'l  (>]i|ir('ssioii  mi  the  one  jvirt 
and  ret»cUio>is  hatred  oa  the  other.  That  the 
cruelty  of  their  nuwtert  knew  no  reetndnt  when  it 
was  thus  stimulated  by  fear,  is  manifest  enough 
from  the  institution  of  th-  Kpxnrrtia  [Cryptkia]. 
How  far  the  statemenUi  ot  autient  w  riit  rs  respect- 
ing the  erypteia  are  to  be  believed,  is  somewhat 
dniibtfu]  ;  but  theff  ran  bo  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
related  by  Thucydidcs,  that  on  one  occaaion  two 
tbooaand  of  the  Helota  who  had  nndcted  the 
greatest  service  to  tin-  stale  in  war,  were  induced 
to  oonie  forward  by  the  ofiier  of  emancipation,  and 
then  were  pat  to  death.    (Thac  iv.  80.) 

The  Flehits  might  be  emancipated,  but  in  that 
case,  instead  of  passing  into  the  class  of  Perioeci, 
they  formed  a  distinct  body  in  the  state,  known,  at 
the  time  of  the  Pcln|)onnesian  war,  by  the  gtnenil 
term  of  ffoJa^wifiT,  but  subdivided  into  several 
classes.  Myron  i>f  I'licnt-  Athen.  vL  p.  271,  f. ), 
eiiuni'^rates  the  folldwiug  classes  of  emancipated 
fl  i  t  !  — a<;>(Tai,  a.5tmroToi,ipvKTrjpti;,St<Two(Tio- 
i^avTcUy  iutd  ffoSofiwStts.  Of  these  the  A^«Toi 
wmt  probably  nieaied  from  all  aerviee  ;  the  dpvK.. 
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Tiipts  were  iho&e  <  ntployed  in  war ;  the  itmrovuffti- 
ToiMTved  on  board  thefleet ;  and  the  sieel^pdcie 

were  t}iii«e  who  had  Ik'*mi  jM><isr*si»d  of  fr-vd^r:  f  • 
some  time.  Beaidfts  these  there  were  lae  furSmrfs 
or  fiiOaitn,  who  were  dnmeitk  alavea,  bcooght  up 
with  the  young  Spartans,  and  then  eroaociput^ 
I  pon  being  emancipated  they  received  pennisai^o 
to  dwell  where  they  wished.  [Compare  Civrrxs 
(Cin-ek).  p.  -JfO.] 

(MiilltT,  I>i>rtan$,  iii.  3  ;  HiTmanTi,  P-J-tkal 
Anit</itUi(a  ofGnax^  H  lli,  24, 2u,  3U,  -iii ;  V\'acna- 
muth,  Hdlm.  Altcrtk.  2d  ed.  see  Index ;  Maasa, 
^fiartfi,  see  Index  ;  ThirlwalKs  /fli-.e.  fJrttrr, 
vol.  i  pp.  309 — 313  ;  Grote,  UuL  tff  iirmr^  voL  li. 
ppi4M--IM.>  [P.  S.J 

H£M£R0DH0M1  i7}fitpo6p6fu>*\  were  om 
rien  in  the  Greek  states,  who  could  ke<>p  m 
raniui^  all  day,  and  were  often  employed  to  cany 

news  of  important  event*.  As  the  Greeks  h-t''  -n 
system  of  jKj&ts,  and  but  few  roads,  such  E„ifc»ji*- 
gcrK  ^)u^^t  have  been  of  ser^-ice.  They 

traiiu'd  for  the  purpr>?e,  and  co:ild  }-:-rf..m.  Tjc 
longest  joumeja  in  an  aknost  locrHiibiy  short  q^ce 
of&M.  (H«red.irL  IOft;Cani.Nep.J#iffi.4;Pfat. 

Ari^f.  20  ;  Pai!R.  vi.  16.  §.5.)  Sueh  o  uri  -rii  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  kept  by  mo«t  of  the  Gmk 
•tatai,  and  were  in  thnea  of  dmfer  itattnofd  «a 

some  eminence  in  order  to  obatlit  any  thog  *f 
iinfHirtnnce  that  might  happen,   and  carry  tL« 
iatclii^ence  with    speed  to  the  proper  quartn. 
Heice,  wo  freanently  find  them  called  J/mo^ 
^pt  {■tjfitpoaK&woty  Herod.  \ii    If]?.  If-C;  X*-a. 
J/e/L  i.  1.  g  2  ;  Aeneas  Tact,  c  t».>     1  tot  tie 
Hmmmme&pi  were  the  mme  na  the  flemer^r^ 
a:  p^ara  not  only  from  the  pa**apr  i.f  Ai  n  Tii 
ticns  just  referred  to,  but  alao  from  the  ikonU  ^ 
Livy  (xxxi.  24)     ni  speeoJator  (hemoodnmss 
vocant  Giacci,  ingens  die  uno  cuni'i  emclieolr« 
spatium),  contemplans  regium  agmen  e  specula 
quadam,  pnu>gre»sus  nocte  media  Athcnas  pc/- 
veniaaeL^   <See  Duker,  ad  Uv.  L  e.)    The  Be- 
merodromi  were  also  called  Drui/iokmJxt  ^V'^pe- 
«t^pv«r<r,  HarpocraL  aud  He^vch.  $.  r.). 
HEMEKOSCOPl.  [HsMSftODftoM.] 
HEMICHRYBITS.    [Aubum  ;  STAXia.] 
U  EMICO'NU  1 U  S.  [CoMoiua ;  and  the  lahia.] 
HEMICT'CLIUM  (ituK^Khim\  •  Monciiw 

cular  firat,  for  the  accon!niod;ition  of  px  rw't  i  w- 
l^'a.^  in  convertttion,  either  in  private  booso* « 
ui  phem  of  pttUie  ranrt ;  and  alio  the  iemidwaiir 
seat  round  the  tribunal  in  a  lia.>ilica.  (Plut.  Aid. 
17,  Xie.  12  ;  Cic.  Larl.  1  j  ViWlT.  T,  I.  I  8, 
cotnp.  Schneider's  Note.)  (P*S.] 

HEMI£CT1$0N,    HEHIECTON.  (Has 

UEMILITRON.  [Litaa.] 

HB'HINA  <4Mm>,  the  nne  eC  a  Greek  mi 

Roman  Tiieasure.  fiecTni^  to  ho  iiothini;  more  thaa 
the  dialectic  form  used  bj  the  bicilian  and  Itaiiio 
Oreeka  ftr  il/iiev.  (See  the  qootatiena  itom  firt- 

charmus  and  Sophron,  ap.  Ath.  xk  p.  479,  s.  b., 
xiv.  p.  fI4fl,  d.,  and  Hesych.  s.  r.  whicb 
he  explaiiu  as  ri/jdav.)  It  was  thcrHore  naturally 
ttiplied  to  the  halif  of  the  standard  fluid  measure, 
the  (^nif,  which  the  oth.-r  Greeks  enlhd  K<ni\ff^ 
and  the  word  passed  into  the  Roman  ineuicii 
system,  whm  it  b  tued  with  exactly  the  sum 
force,  namely  for  a  me.istire  which  i.s  h.ilf  (f  th* 
tejttarivi,  and  equal  t*>  the  Greek  cjit/U.  (IWka 
MelfoL  UtHnrmek  pp.  1 7,  200,  2u;i.j    { V.  S.] 
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Il£3iUOBO'UON«U£M10'BOLUS.  £0bo- 
II]. 

HEMIPO'DIOX.  [Pes]. 
HEMTSTATKIi.  [Statkr]. 
UEMiXtolUX.  [SKXTARiCfc], 
BSKD£CA,  BOI«  (al  Mm.)  lb  Ehtm, 
ten  magistrates  nt  Athens  of  considt  raMe  im- 
mrnm.  Thtf  are  aiwajs  called  by  this  name  m 
fce  diakit  wntsfi ;  bnt  in  the  tiim  of  DmMtritti 
Pbiemii.  their  zuune  Is  siiid  to  have  lHH.>n  changed 
JB*  tint  of  rofto^6Xeuc9s  (PoUax,  riii.  102),  who 
vcn^Wvem^  daiinig  the  democracy  distinct  fmic« 
lociTM,  [NoMOPHYLAOaJ  Th«  grammarians 
*1>  >  cire  r.thcr  natn#-*  tn  the  Kleven,  as  5* o-/xo<j)u- 
>j«ti,  ,ita^^i:Aax*$,  «ic.     (SchoL  ctd  Aristopk. 
I"-.t.  2u,  r«p.  775,  1108.) 

The  time  at  which  tho  office  of  the  EIcTen  was 
iiMiutud  is  disputed.  UUhch  coDttden  the  office 
hm  htm  oi  an  wwtocnIicBl  duuacler,  and 
'  n-:M«  from  a  pa.vwige  in  Ilcraclidca  Ponticus 
(t  I  iOj  that  it  was  established  by  Aristeides. 
li^mitlMetlMar  hand,  maintains  that  the  office 
ats'jei  not  only  before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes, 
hi  pwJbahly  before  thtr  legislation  of  Solon  ;  but  it 
tMai  ioipQfciible  to  cuine  tu  any  satistuctory  con- 
d  iTjoa  QQ  the  subject.  Thi y  wen aaBnaUy  chosen 
tj  fr-if|  r^ch.  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a 

levL. uij  (^y|»fi^T«i>s),  who  must  properly  be  ro- 
prW  as  their  acmnt  (*n|p*nf»X  tbc«gh  be 
wrried  one  f.f  their  luuubor.  (Pollux,  viii.  IU'2.) 

principal  duty  of  the  Eleven  was  the  aire 
«cd  nanaj^caeniortlie  public  prison  {Stanttr-fipioy) 
i<-iaciRj.  which  was  entirely  under  their  juris- 
The  priwn,  howercr,  was  seldom  used 
as  a  mere  place  of  confincuR-nt, 
geacnUy  for  ponialiiiieuts  and  executions. 
}Vka  a  pmr*tm  was  condemned  to  death  be  was 
■■(AisielT  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Hevea, 
^ro  were  then  boond  to  cairy  tba  tentenee  into 
tiwuioQ  nccordluj;  to  the  laws.     (Xen.  I/'lL 
1*4.)  Thir  iiiO!«t  ct)mman  mode  of  execution 
^^kadock  juico  {nu/t^tiop)^  whkh  was  dnuik 
afj-r  ^y]-^  p/^^  cc  65,  66.)  The 

titten  ^  under  them  jailors,  executioners,  and 
*"*'*<^  wlia  were  called  by  vaiious  names  (oi 
yywTiTtti,  Bekker,  Anecd.  p.  296.  :>.-2  ;  6  rw 
imt^ris,  Xon.  IffU.  n.  3.  §  54  ;  <i  8-nn6- 
"w,  Aatiph.  IM  Vemj.  615  ;  i  hni^oios^  or 
At).    Whea  lortiin  was  inflieted  in 
afiwtin?  the  slate,  it  wa*  either  done  in 
7*  Bwndiiiie  presence  of  the  Eleven  (Dem.  c. 
p  1234.  2)  or  by  their  aemnt  <*  «4i«oj). 
I  lie  Elvw  n  luually  only  bad  to  carry  into 
^^••.•entence  passed  in  the  courts  of  Liw 
ws  piUir  Mfemblks ;  but  in  some  instances 
tl  ^'"'""''  '^     47«|w»<a  tMHvm^.  This  was 
i^ieiri  -h  i,,  proceedings  called  a-wa- 

r'rk  •f'h'.  J,  ai.a  tK^^^if,  in  which  the  penally 
^fii«l  In  Uw,  and  might  be  inflicted  by  the 
^^n!?  con\'ictinn  of  the  accused 

afpralixig  to  any  of  the  jury  courts.  They 
^  »  hnmim  %u«0Tiipim,  in  the  caw  of 


^''^^^  Viccxiisi'  tlie  smiiniarv  priK-eediiigs  nion- 
WB'a  ^^j^jjy  adopted  in  the  case  of  such 

^°»-  ^  Anttphoo  (<iiawdb         p.  71 3) 

»2  .  '"^«Mt«1  Tiy  IMM^pyMir.  The 
*^''**yyo<  properly  means  any  kind  of  male- 
HI  only  applied  in  Athenian  law  to 
'  <*.«TTeu),  iMNue-breaKerii  (Toixwpvxot), 
^^^(4»^pa»o^i<rroi'),  and  other  criraiiuils 
■         kind.    (.Meier,  A tt.  troe.  ppi  <  6,  77.) 
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The  Eleven  are  also  R.iid  to  hare  posjwised  hy^ 
Hoyla  iiKouTTTiplov  in  the  case  of  confiscated  pro- 
perty (Etymol.  Mag.  p.  338.  35),  which  statement 
j'^  coiifinijod  by  an  inscri[»tion  puMi^hed  by  Ddckh 
i^Likunden  uitr  dot  Seewesm  (Us  Attitchen  Siaaifs^ 
pi  535).  (UUrieh,  lUsr  di$  Elf  Mlmmr,  ap. 
|K-nded  to  his  translation  of  Plato's  Meno,  Crito, 
and  the  first  and  second  Alcibiades,  Berlin,  1821  ; 
81ait««Z«!<MjfiidbedLjp|ii  25e~361 ;  Meier, 
AtL  Proc.  pp.  68 — 77  ;  Schubert,  de  AedUibus, 
pp.  93—96  ;  Ueiiiiaiia»  LM,  dur  Qrieek,  SUuU»> 
alterik.  §  139.) 

JIEI'HAKSTAEA.  [Lampadifhoiua.] 

liERAEA  ('Hpcua)  is  the  name  of  festivals 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Hera  in  all  the  towns  of 
Oreeee  where  the  worship  of  this  dirinity  was  in- 
troduced.   The  original  seat  rf  Imr  worship,  from 
which  it  spread  over  the  other  ports  of  Greec4!,  was 
Argoe  ;  whoiea  hut  tetiTals  in  other  places  were, 
more  or  less,  imitations  of  those  which  were  cele- 
brated at  A  rgos.   (Miilier,  Dor.  ii.  10.  §  1.)  The 
Argives  had  three  temples  of  Hera  ;  one  lay  be« 
tween  Argos  and  Mycenae,  45  stadia  from  Argot ; 
the  ^  r"nii  ]?iv  on  the  r«.ad  to  the  acropolis,  and  near 
it  \vu8  tiie  8(<idmm  iu  which  the  garner  and  coii- 
tests  at  the  Heraea  were  held  (Pans.  n.  24.  §  2) ; 
the  third  was  in  the  city  itself  (Pans.  ii.  22.  §  1). 
Her  service  was  pertormed  by  the  most  distin- 
guished prieeteases  of  the  plaee  ;  one  of  them  wag 
the  hi;;h-prie.ste.s%  and  the  Argives  counted  their 
years  by  the  date  of  hei  office.    (Tbucyd.  ii.  2.) 
The  Heraea  of  Argos  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  and,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Rikkh 
(Ahhawil.  der  Bert.  Akad.  tnm  Hi  111- 19,  p.  92, 
tVc.)  in  the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  everv 
Olympiad.    One  of  the  great  aolenmities  whidi 
took  phue  on  the  occasion,  wn«  a  maicrnificent  pro- 
cession  to  the  great  temple  of  Hera,  between  Argi>s 
and  Mycenae.  A  vast  number  of  yonng  nMm  — for 
the  festival  is  called  a  pane ijyris  —  as5<  niLU  d  at 
Argos,  and  marched  in  armour  to  the  temple  of  the 
goddeia.   They  were  preceded  by  one  hundred 
oxen  (^Karrf/iffTj,  whence  the  featival  is  also  called 
iKar6^€ata).   The  high-priestess  accompanied  this 
procession,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white 
oxen,  as  we  see  from  the  story  of  Cleobis  and 
Biton  related  by  Herodotus  (i.  31)  and  Cicero 
(  TummL  u  47).   The  hundred  oxen  were  sacriliced, 
and  th«r  flesh  distributed  among  all  the  dtiiena. 
(Schol.  a<l  rind.  01.  vii.  1.52.  aiv!  :  /  \cm.  x.  39.) 
The  fiachh<»  itself  was  called  Afx^^'a  (Hesych. 
s.  V.)  or    the  bed  of  twigs.'*   (Comp.  Welcker 
on  .SV/f«Y«cX'»  Etymoli'fnsciut  Andeutunyen^  p.  2fTi5.) 
The  games  and  contests  of  the  Hemcatook  phice  in 
the  stadium,  near  the  temple  on  the  road  to  th* 
acropolis.    A  brazen  shield  waa  ized  in  a  place 
alwve  the  thrntre,  which  was  scarcely  nccessible  to 
any  one,  and  the  young  man  who  Biaceeded  in 
pulling  it  down  fcccived  the  shield  and  a  gnrland 
of  myrtle  as  si  prize.    Henco  Pindar  {S'em.  t. 
41)  calls  the  contest  kytitv  xo^Akcos.   It  seems  that 
thki  oonteat  teolc  place  before  the  procession  went 
out  to  the  Heraeon,  for  Sir.iho  f  viii.  p.  h!^^)  states 
that  the  victor  went  with  his  prizes  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  tlttt  temple.   This  contest  was  said  to 
have  been  instituted,  according  to  some  traditions, 
by  Acrisius  and  Proetus  (Aclian,  P. //.  iii.  24), 
according  to  others  by  Aithinus.    (ScboL  ad  PiiuL 
OL  vii.  152.) 

The  Hcnica  or  Hecatoraliat-a  of  Aegina  wcTa 
celebrated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Argoa 

«  a 
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(Sec  SchoL  fid  Pimi.  Isthm,  riii  lU;  MMler, 
^0^'iM<.  p.  149.) 

Tlu"  H<Tao.-\  ofSaino!",  w-liicli  island  nl*o  dorivcd 
the  wonbip  of  Hem  from  AigM  (r«u.  viL  4.  g  4), 
w«n  pM^l•  tlw  1M  brilliaal  of  att  4»  tetha^ 
tkw  dirinitjr.  A  magnificent  pcooewion,  consisting 
of  maidens  and  married  women  in  splendid  attirf, 
niid  with  floating  hair  (Aains,  o^.  Athen.  xii.  p. 
&25\  together  with  men  and  yootte  in  armour 
(PiilvaTi.  Sfrnf.  i.  23,  vi.  4.*>\  wpnt  tn  thr  tr-mple 
ofliera.  After  thej  arrived  withm  the  sncrtd 
|ineiiMta>,  the  men  depoaited  their  mmem  t  and 
jinivt^r'*  and  vow^  won'  itfTi-rod  up  V>  tho  L">ddis5. 
Her  altar  consisted  of  the  ashes  of  the  victims 
wbieli  bad  been  bamt  la  W.   (Fmu.  v.  18.  §  5.) 

The  Hcraea  of  Elis  were  celebrated  every  tifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  erery  Uiympiad. 
(Comini,  Disttrt.  iii.  30.)  The  festival  was  chiefly 
<elebrat<'d  by  maidens,  and  conducted  by  sixteen 
mntrrtns  wlii>  w(>\  o  thp  sncn  d  ]R'p1iis  for  thi'  ijod  J<>^s. 
But  before  the  solemnities  cutumeaced,  theau  ma- 
Iraiii  ncrMoed  %  pif»  and  purified  themselves  in 
the  well  Piera.  (Pnus.  v.  Ifi.  §  h.)  One  of  the 
principal  soleinnitics  was  a  mce  of  the  maidens  in 
tiie  •tkdtam,  ftr  which  purpose  they  were  divided 
into  three  diiHsos,  .'ucordin^'  to  their  at."'-  The 
jouQgest  ran  fintand  the  oldest  last.  Their  oolj 
drai  enthit  oeoMAiiirM  a  x<'r<»^  which  came  down 
lo  the  knee,  and  their  hair  was  floatini;.  She  w  lio 
won  the  prizr,  rrwived  a  parland  of  olive  bo'i^!is, 
tcgothor  with  a  |virt  of  a.  c  'W  which  was  gacriiicwd 
ie  Hera,  and  niii.'ht  dedicate  her  own  jminted  like- 
ne'ss  in  the  tmiple  of  the  goil(i<  ss.  The  >ixtt  eii 
matrons  were  attended  by  as  many  female  attend - 
■ali,  ud  peribmed  two  dtneea  $  the  eoe  called 
the  dance  of  Physcna,  the  other  the  dance  of  Hip- 
podaroeia.  iiespecting  further  particulars,  and  the 
liieloiy  «f  tUa  eolemnily,  we  Puui  y.  1&  §  2,  &e. 

Heraea  were  celebrated  in  various  other  places  ; 
«.  g.  in  Cos  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  639,  vL  p.  262),  at 
Comth  (Eurip.  Med.  1379  ;  Philostrat.  Her.  xix. 
14),  at  Athens  (Plot.  QuaeMt.  Rom.  vii.  168),  at 


Cbossiis  in  Cn*te  (Diod. 
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HEHK'UITAS.  [HaRBK] 

HERR&  1.  Omaax.  The  Athenian  Uws  of 
inhf  rit-ince  are  to  be  explained  under  this  titlr 
The  subject  may  be  divided  into  five  part^  of 
trbieh  we  iball  apeak!  1st,  of  personal  o^iacity 
to  inherit  ;  ?dly,  of  the  ndes  of  descent  and  suc- 
cession i  3dly,  of  the  power  of  devising ;  4thly, 
of  Ae  m&ema  of  the  heir  for  recovering  his 
rights  ;  £tUj,  ef  the  oU^ationa  te  wbirii  he  mo- 
ceeded. 

I.  O/ Permnal  Oipacity  to  Inkerii, — To  obtam 
the  right  of  inheritance  as  well  as  eitiaeaahip 

{iiyXKrTfia.  and  iroXiTCio),  legitimacy  was  a  neecs- 
•aty  qualihcation.  Those  chiJdren  were  Ic^timate 
whe  were  been  in  kwfiil  wedlock.  (Dem.  c 
Ncncr.  p.  13nG.)  Tlio  vnlidity  of  a  marriage  de- 
pended partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  contracting 
parttet,  partly  on  the  nature  m  tlie  contract.  On 
the  first  point  little  needs  to  be  noticed  here,  ex- 
cept that  brother  and  sister  by  the  same  mother 
were  forbidden  to  nuury  ;  but  consanguinity  in 
general  was  ae  &r  from  beitv^  de^rni^d  an  objeetien, 
thut  oiarriuire  between  mllatcral  relations  was  en- 
couniged,  in  order  to  keep  the  property  in  the 
family.  (Andoc.  d«  Myd.  §  1 19,  c.  Atdh.  §  33, 
ed,  Bckk.  ;  Lys.  c.  Jlc  §  41,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  D.  m. 
c  Leock,  p.  10B3,  e.  EubmL  p.  1 306  }  Plut.  Cimon^ 
4»  TUmki,  Si.)    The  cotttnet  woo  nade  by  the 


HERBS. 

hnsband  with  the  father,  bmhec,  «  otber  le§il 
foardiaB  (afpset)  of  the  intended  wife:  thces^ 

was  fihp  pr>pfrly  b  trothf-d  {tynT\-T\  A:, 
heiress,  however^  was  aaki^ed,  or  adjaiird,  n 
tike  next  of  kin  (#oi>iasiio#»ieti)  by  peseeasf  bw, 
as  explained  under  Epiclkrcs.  (I«amu,ir(>. 
her.  §26,  »A  J'fu  oct.  Arr.  §  19,  ed.  B<-kL  ;  Ihm. 
pro  Fkontu  p.  y.>4,  e.  Strpk.  p.  1134.)  'So  art- 
muHKf  was  nece«aary  in  ratif>'  the  contact:  kuil 
wa*  nsnal  tfi  betroth  the  bride  in  tb-^  pr?*tBrf  cf 
wiina»««^  and  to  give  a  mnrrmge  tea>t,  snd  i»rae 
the  (Henda  and  rektieBa,  ibr  the  Mke  of  pdUeit. 
(Isaeni.  (/-'  fVr.  her.  §  18  ;  Dem,  e.  Oaa.  p.t^". 
c.  Kul.ul.  pp.  1311,  1912.)  A  manisge  liiiMfii 
proper  es)4>aBaIa  waa  inegnlar ;  hot  theoM  bo 
their  h»  riu!ile  rights  only,  not  their  fcujditw : 
and  the  former,  it  seems,  might  be  restand,  i  \u 
members  of  their  father's  cLui  weald  csetal  ts 
their  being  registered.    (laacoa,  db  HSbd.  kf. 

29 — 3.^.)  As  It  u-ns  necetsiirT  for  e»err  m:, 
lo  be  enrolled  in  his  clan,  in  order  to  obttiu  Lh 
full  civil  rights,  oe  was  the  registration  tht  rv- 
dence  of  legitima^^y,  and  the  <f>f*a.Top<\  hiiivry^ 
rsif  were  awally  oaiied  to  prove  it  m  ooortt  d)^ 
tico.  (Andoc:  4i  MysL  §  137, ed.  Bekk.;  tea^ 
</e  nr.  hrr.  %  ?ft,  I'hihH-t.  §  1."?  ;  Di  t>i.  r,  fii*'. 
p.  1 305,  &c )  ¥ix  further  partioilars  see  Pkiaa, 
Bmtrdye^  p.  104,  &cl  ;  ScbSmaan,  Ai^jin 
pufjiici  OrMearutm^  lib.  v.  §§  19,  21,  88. 

II.  Of  thf  tittles  of  Dt'sfvut  and  SMamm.— 
Here  we  would  premise,  that,  as  thf  Atbrnisakw 
made  no  diffimnoe  in  ^is  respect  betweefl  ml  t^i 
personal  estate,  the  wr.nl?  hi  ir,  irJit^rif.  iic,  liB  be 
a{^>lied  indiscriminately  to  both.    W  hen  sn  .\tk- 
nlaa  died  leavii^  eona,  tber  sband  ths 
anee,  like  our  heirs  in  cavelkind,  and  as  ikey  c:iv 
do  in  France  (Is&eus,  de  JPkiioct.  her.  §  3*2) :  s  dv 
no  leM  fimofable  to  that  bofamce  of  propertrm 
Solon  meant  to  establish,  than  the  U«  oi  pnsio- 
geniture  was  suited  to  the  military  sristoenoti 
created  in  the  feudal  tinier.     The  only  sdransie 
possessed  by  the  eldest  son  was  the  first  cli  > 
the  division.    (lyem.  pro  P!,onn.  p.  9 i7.) 
was  but  one  son,  he  took  the  wboie  enait  i  ^ ■ 
he  had  sisters,  it  was  incumbent  en  bin  to  p>«*)^ 
for  tlieni,  and  give  them  suitJible  marriaj:?  pnrt?-** ; 
they  were  then  called  Mwpoum.  (Usipoo-  ^  f- 
'Bviiimt.)  Theiowainopeotthelaw,nikk|(it 
imperative  on  a  brother  to  give  Ins  islstir « pf''^ 
of  a  certain  amount ;  but  the  moral  (i^li^u^ 
assign  her  a  fortune  correspondii^;  to  Uteoa  naN 
waa  strengthened  by  custom  and  public  ofiiix)^ 
insomnch  that  if  she  waa  pirm  in  wtivt^  f' 
tionlo^s,  it  was  deemed  a  siur  u|ion  hef  ctaMf' 
and  might  even  raise  a  doubt  rf  her  kfioss*?- 
(Isae.is,  d,'  Pyrr.  her.  §40;  Lwi.d^  Ar^^ 

16,  ed,  Bckk. ;  I>em.  «.  iio9ot.  de  dijk,  ^  101+ » 

Ob  frHare  of  eona  and  their  issos,  dsn:  * 
and  dantrhters'  children  succeeded  (a*  to  itif 
coooeniing  heiresses,  see  )LrvcLnvs)i  w<i  «^ 
oeema  to  nave  been  no  limit  tn  dw  sBtw«*  f 
the  descending  line.  (I*aeus,  A  Ctr.  h.-r.  ??  f'^-^*' 
d0  Pyrr.  her.  §  .'»9,  ffe  PhU.jd.  i:^  38,  tt/" ;  ^ 
MacaH.  pp.  1057,  iU5H.)    If  ihe<Je«»^J^* 
grandsons  by  diflbrent  sons,  it  i«  clear  tk*< 
would  tiike  the  shares  of  their  ri^s]i>'CtiTe 


So  if  he  had  a  granddaughter  by  on^  ^ 


mi* 


graiidsaii  by  another,  the  tatter  would  »» 

the  former,  as  n  broth,  r  would  a  slAt^.  I'O^'T 
would  share  alike.    Of  this  there  is  no  ditwt 
dence  j  bBkit6QowifrBnnpriMi|ic«f  Att"^ 
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kf  which,  oo  the  birth  of  a  com,  hi«  title  to  hia 
hAaitaatt,  ar  to  s  tbtre  theno^  Idud^ 
iiatdr  accnu^  ;  if  then  he  died  before  his  father, 
b«t  leaving  issae,  they  claimed  their  trrrind father's 
bheritaaee  m»  represeoting  him.  It  was  other wkc 
with  daaghtfrs.  Their  title  did  not  thus  accrue  ; 
ffsi  ther-tore  it  was  the  practice  for  the  son  of  an 
to  be  adopted  into  his  nuUemal  grand- 
frthet^  htmm,  and  to  beoone  bis  mi  m  point  of 
h.-^-.  Furthor  (as  wH]  pn-sently  be  shown)  the 
yaeial  pce^rence  of  males  to  females  did  not  com- 
MB0e  tal  tha  deeMsed^  fiithtf^  deioendanti  wen 
tgdiaiuted. 

On  failure  of  lineal  descendants  the  colUteral 
hmaches  vrat  resorted  to.  And  first  came  the 
-  of  the  same  father  with  the  deceased  ;  riz. 
t»rvthvra  and  brothers''  chililren,  the  chiJfirfri  of  ,i 
diMcaaied  brother  takiug  the  share  of  their  laihor 
(Isxras,  dm  Ha^  htr.  §§1,2;  Dcm.  9.  MaearL 
7-  lOer,  ••.  7>v>-A.  p.  1003)  ;  and  after  them,  sisters 
aikd  listers*  children,  amwg  whom  the  principle 
fHWMiiHtiiMi  Abo  fverwed  (Ifaras,  de  ApolL 

'•-r.  I  23)  ;  but  whether  sisters'  ch ililrctt  taok  fwr 
itkrpn  tr  per  oapita,  does  not  appear. 

Kcxt  eoBW  the  descendants  of  the  same  grand- 
&th«r  with  the  deceased  ;  cooiins  and  cousins* 
ehildrcc.  H.  re  the  law  declared,  that  males  atid 
isiiM  of  males  bhouid  be  preferred  to  females 
and  their  issue.  (Isaeus,  dt  Hagn.  her.  §8  1,  2 ; 
\y*^  e.  Moeari.  p.  1067.)  Thu^,  the  son  of  an 
and*  woaid  ezclade  the  sga  of  an  aunt,  while  the 
MB  of  an  aunt  voald  asdude  tho  danghtcr  of  an 
tniclt.    On  the  same  principle  Igaeiis  {<le  AjxJJ. 

$S  25, 26}  copteads  that  the  son  of  a  fiemalc  first 
cBofai  iwffantBd  Ma  iaother'!i  niter  from  in]icrii> 
ii^i.  al:  hough  he  was  further  removed  from  the  do- 
etased  (7«Vu  kvtarifxi})  hy  one  degree.    This  pre- 
fc«at«,  however,  wai  confined  to  those  who  were 
descended  from  the  same  common  ancestor,  that  is 
iar,  •rn'n       {frandf.uher  of  the  dec<^»od  ;  for 
line  vonis  in  Tmv  ainvv  in  Demosthenes  arc  to  be 
aipiiaiod  hy  tho  rph^  y4int  of  Isaem.  Tborelbitt 
^  firtt  cotJ^in  once  removed,  claiming  tli rough  a 
£osMla,  had  a  better  title  than  a  second  cousin 
cUanag  tknagh  malm ;  fiir  a  Mcend  eovrin  ii  da- 
Kcoded  not  ftoro  the  grandfather,  bat  only  from 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  deceased,  and  so  is 
beywid  the  legal  degrees  of  succession  (l{o»  t^j 
i77WT*i«  <st  iruYy^rtius).     On  this,  Eubulides 
StuKis  Ms  pn  tCTiiion  to  the  estate  of  Hagrtifw  ;  be- 
came- hr  dkium  m  repr«:-«<:iktaltv-e  (son  bj  adoption) 
01  hii  roatenta!  grandfistber,  who  wat  fint  eoQim 
tf'  li^-ft.^ajt ;  whereas  the  fiither  of  his  exponent, 
Kscartatas,  was  second  cousin  to  Hagnks,  and  (as 
I^iMitlkeBet  expresses  it)  waa  BOt  ill  tba  lane 
liranch  of  the  family  {jttht  ktr^  dUmtrtS'AfpiaUf 
cifaMrt.p^  I070X 

Oa  fiufam  of  first  cousins  and  tluir  isma,  the  m- 
haitance  went  to  the  halMdood  hj  the  mother^i 
«de;  hrothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces, 
cMuins  and  their  children,  as  befurc  But  if  there 
*<n  a»  maternal  kinsmen  within  the  legal  degree, 
U  f^m^d  to  the  offHoH,  or  next  of  kin  on  the  pn- 
^<Emsl  side  {T«its  wpht  ■waTf6s)^  whose  proximitj 
an  ttacad  fey  cwonting  tlw  dcgtaea  froin  tlia  com- 
ancestor.  (Isaeus,  de  Oigm.  iff,  H  1 — » 
i)ia.<;jWdoiirt.  j).]067.) 

The  saeeeaiioa  of  paniita  to  fheir  diildnn  is 
Btttter  ef  dispute  among  the  learned.  From  the 
•ilenee  of  the  orators,  th<'  nl.«<  T"-f'  of  any  example, 
fB^  the  excess  di.-ckuxiliun  ot  iioeus  (de  iJ*iffn. 


her.  §  26)  respecting  the  mother,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  parents  could  not  inherit  at  Athens.  At 
Athens  the  maxim,  hereditas  nunquam  atcendit^ 
held  nri'y  of  lineal,  n"t  '>t"  rrilhiteral  a^cnt.  For 
cxaniplr,  an  uncle  inigtit  inherit.  ( Isa€U&,(ici  Cieom, 
her.  §  55.)  So  also  he  might  marry  the  heiress,  aa 
next  of  kin.  (De  Pyrr.  her.  §  90.)  On  this  part 
of  the  subject  the  r^er  is  referred  to  Bunsen,  de 
jm^ieraL  Aikmi, ;  SirWiOiam  Jfloca^i  Oommmiary 
annexed  to  the  translation  of  Isacus  ;  and  a  short 
summary  of  the  law  by  bchdmann.  Ami,  J.  p,  G'r, 
lib.  T.  $20.  Theea  and  other  writen  are  not  agreed 
on  many  of  the  fwegoung  points,  which  are  left  in 
much  obscnrity,  owing  to  the  inulihited  s^tate  in 
which  tile  hiws  have  reached  u?,  and  the  artifices 
iiaed  liy  the  onitors  to  misrepresent  the  truth. 

!t  will  as.-ist  the  student  to  be  infornn  d,  tliat 
ayf\^t6f  siguibes  a  first  cousin.  'Af (4''<^^^  i&  ^  firat 
cousin's  son  ;  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  &5e\- 
(piSovi  from  aSf  A(f)(5j,  and  ^vyaTpiZovs  from 
rijp.  Thus,  my  first  coiuiirs  son  is  &vc4«ia8ovr  to 
me  ;  bat  net  eeoTcnely.  Again,  though  it  ii  true 
that  two  or  more  second  cousins  may  be  spoken  of 
coUectiTclv  as  iy*}^iaSot  (Dem.  ciiieph.  p.  1117), 
yet  one  of  them  cannot  be  said  to  be  oycif  loSovs  to 
another.  Herein  eonaists  the  &llaqr  of  those  who 
maintain  that  second  coiiaina  came  within  the  Ic^gal 
degrees  of  succession. 

KX^pot  it  the  nibject-matter  of  inheritance,  or 
fin  nT;c  Pf-nse  of  the  word)  the  inheritance  ;  K\rjpo- 
r6fu>s  the  heir.  'A^XMrrsto,  proximity  of  blood  in 
reftrenee  to  incemion,  and  aometimes  right  of  roe* 
cession.  "XvyYivtva^  natund  consanguinity.  Suy- 
vf r«ts,  coUateral  relatiooi,  are  opposed  to  licyovoi, 
nneal  descendants. 

III.  0/ the  power  o/Derising. — That  the  owner 
had  power  to  alienate  his  property  during  his  lifc- 
lunc,  and  that  such  alienation  was  valid  in  point 
of  bw,  both  as  against  the  heir  and  all  the  rat  of 
the  world,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  There  wns,  however, 
an  ancient  law  which  punished  with  degradation 
{krtfiUC)  a  man  who  had  waited  hie  patrimony  (t4 
varpifu  Kardr^SoKuf).  He  was  considered  an 
o&nder  against  the  state,  because  he  disabled  him- 
self  from  oootributing  to  the  public  cerrice.  Pro* 
secutions  for  such  an  otVencc  were  rare  ;  Imt  the  re- 
pntitinn  of  a  spendthrilt  was  always  prejudicial  to 
a  man  iu  a  court  of  justice.  (Diog.  Laiirt.  .So/on, 
55  ;  Aoschin.  a.  Thnank,  SS  91—195,  154,  ed. 

Bekk.) 

Every  man  of  full  age  a]id  soimd  mind,  not  under 
duranw  or  improper  influence^  was  competent  to 
make  a  will  ;  but  if  h  had  a  son,  he  cnild  not 
disinherit  him  ;  although  his  will  might  take  effect 
CO  the  contingency  of  the  eon  not  completang  hie 
seventeenth  year.  (Isacus,  de  Arist.  her.  §  11,  dc 
PJuioct,  i  10 i  Dem.  e.  ShjJ'.  pp.  1133^  1  l^i''  )  The 
hnlk  of  the  estate  iH-mg  iett  to  the  eon,  legaciea 
might  be  given  to  friends  and  relations,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  jK  i  funiifd  the  office  of  our  exe- 
cutor or  ttttamentary  guairdmn.  (Dcm.  c.  Aphub. 
pfkSU,  827.)  And  in  the  diviiion  of  property 
among  sons,  the  recommendations  of  the  father 
would  be  attended  to.  (Dem.  e.  AfacarL  p.  1055, 
pn  Pkorm.  p.  955.)  Alio  a  prorision,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  thousand  drachmas,  might  he  arraigned  to 
an  illegitimate  child.    (Uarpocr.  «.  c.  NoBtta.) 

A  daughter  could  not  be  dbinherited,  thoa|?h 
the  estate  might  be  devised  to  any  person  un  c^  n- 
dition  of  hia  nuuiyi^g  her.   (Isaene,  de  Pjfrr,  her* 
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Tt  was  nnly  vvlu  ii  a  man  had  no  \nv.ic  that  hf 
wa»  at  full  liberty  to  appoint  an  heir.  His  bouse 
•ad  heritage  wen  thai  eomidered  deiolate  (fyfif»n 
Kcd  hivil>pvfjLos)^  a  great  misfortune  in  the  eyes  of 
an  Athenian ;  for  every  head  of  a  £unily  was 
ftnzionf  to  tmniniit  his  nanie  and  reltgloiis  usages 
to  posterity.  The  same  feeling  prevailed  ninotii^ 
the  Grrrks  in  more  ancient  times.  Wc  le.ini  from 
Hesychius  and  the  Etyiiiul.  Mag.  that  distant  re- 
Ifttioni  were  called  jpjfmffToi^  because,  when  they 
inherited,  the  house  was  x'i^^'^*'  tprrifiot.  (See 
Horn.  //.  T.  158  ;  Ues.  Tbwg.  607.)  To  obviate 
thia  misfortune,  an  Athenian  had  two  eoviiea  open 
to  him.  Either  he  niitrht  hequeath  h:?  property 
by  will,  or  be  might  adupt  a  son  in  his  lifetime. 
[Adoptio,  GmxKK.] 

Wills  were  in  writing,  and  tisiuilly  had  one  or 
wore  atti  stini:  witnesses,  whn8<»  names  were  miper- 
ftci'ibed,  but  wliu  did  not  kiiuw  the  contents.  They 
were  oflen  deposited  with  friends,  or  other  tnut- 
worthy  persons,  such  as  ama^'stmtp.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  badge  of  fraud  if  they  were  made  secretly 
or  b  the  pnaenee  of  atrangenu  (laaeni,  d»  Pkibet, 
htr.  §  8,  de  Astyph.  her.  §18—17;  Dom.  c.  StepL 
p.  1137.)  A  will  was  ambolatory  until  the  death 
of  the  tmiker,  and  might  be  revoked  wholly  or  par- 
tially, by  a  new  one.  It  seems  also  that  there 
might  be  a  parol  revocation.  (Inncns  de  Philoct. 
her.  §  40,  rf«  C/mn.  her.  §  32.)  The  client  of  Isaeus, 
in  the  laat-cited  cause,  contends,  that  the  testator 
sent  for  the  depositary  of  his  will,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  cancel  it,  but  died  before  he  got  it  into  his 
possession  ;  this  (he  sars)  wai  a  virtual  revocation. 
He  calls  witnessos  to  prove  the  testator's  affection 
for  himself  and  dislike  of  his  opponents,  and  thence 
infm  that  the  will  waa  unnatitnl,  and  n  proof  of 
insanity.  Similar  arguments  were  often  used. 
(Isaeus,  de  Nicust.  her.  §  23,  de  Astyph.  her.  §  21.) 

With  respect  to  the  proceeding  by  which  a 
fiither  publicly  ranonncea  hia  patem.*)!  authority 
over  his  son,  see  .\poKRKrxis.  Plato  (/'*'!>.  xi. 
9>  p.  928)  refers  to  it,  and  recommends  tliat  a 
fiither  thoold  not  take  such  a  step  alone,  hut  in 
conjunction  with  'hr  nther  members  of  the  family. 
At  Athens  the  paternal  authority  ceased  altogether 
after  the  son  had  completed  hb  nineteenth  year ; 
ho  was  then  considered  to  bcloni^  ]im  to  his  father 
than  to  the  state,  (Valckcnaer,  ad  Ammomum^ 
».  V.  *AiroK'fipvKTos :  Meier,  de  B<mi$  Damm.  p. 
26.) 

1 V.  0/  tie  Rcmrdiex  of  the  ITeir  for  Reeoverinff 
Hights.  —  A  son  or  other  male  descendant  might 
enter  and  take  peaaeaiion  of  the  eetatc  immediately 
after  the  ownicr's  death.  (Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  her. 
§  72,  d»  Cir.  her.  §  47.)  If  he  was  prevented  from 
lo  doing;  he  might  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  intruder.  [E.mbateia.]  Anyone  who 
disturbed  a  minor  in  the  enjoyment  of  hia  i>atrimony 
was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  (KoxArtwr 
cteoTVfA/a,  I.-sicui,  dt  Pyrr.  her,  §  76).  As  to 
tiie  proc«»rdini{s  in  fit*e  of  heiress,  see  Eriri.Knra 
Other  bcirs  at  law  wd  claiuuiuta  by  adoption  or 
devise  were  not  at  liberty  to  enter,  nntil  the  estate 
•was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The  proper  course 
was,  to  make  application  to  the  arcbon,  who  attended 
at  his  offioe  tar  that  purpose  every  month  in  the  year 
except  the  last  (Scirophorion ).  The  party  who 
Applied  was  regarded  as  a  smUur^and  (on  obtaining 
a  bearing)  was  said  Xayxi'^WfwKK'fipov.  (Isaeus, 
de  Hagn.  h^r.  §§  22,  40,  de  Pyrr.  hrr.  §  74,  de 
AitU>k  A«r.  S  4  (  Den.  c  Stapk  fk.  ild6.)  ^ 
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At  the  first  regular  assembly  (Kvpla  /mX^ts) 
held  after  be  had  received  notice,  the  archoacisM 
pNM^unation  to  he  nude,  that  aneh  a  pcfssi  kaj 

died  without  issue,  and  that  such  and  tochp  noi 
claimed  to  be  his  hr-irs.  The  herald  thn  auk'« 
cf  Tit  iifi<pi(TSTfTtiy  fj  xofamrraClXXsv  ^Xrra 
Tov  K\itpov  ;  these  words  arc  variously  interprwrd 
Perhaps  the  be.^t  explanation  is  this: — 
9riTup  is  a  tenn  of  general  import,  applied  lo  aj 
who  dispute  the  title  of  another,  and  vould  ii 
elude  those  who  claimed  a  moiety  or  other 
of  the  estate.  nopaicara£<UA(iy  signifies  to  sitki 
a  deposit  by  way  of  aecitiiUy  for  eosts,  wbiel  m 
required  of  those  who  maintained  their  eic'nsivi 
title  to  the  wbde  inheritance.  Perbi^  hovens; 
the  payment  in  thn  eaae  wna  optiani,  nd  aich 
be  intended  for  the  mere  purpose  of  compeiliRjr  tb( 
other  parties  to  do  the  same.  The  depoiit  tki 
paid  was  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  wf  the  prop^rrj 
in  dispute,  and  was  retunn  d  to  the  partj'L'^iafr 
cessful.  (Pollux,  viii.  '.VI.  O'l  ;  Isai  us  </•  AV.*, 
her.  §  13,  de  Ilagn.  her.  §  20  ;  Dem.  c  Mimi 
p.  1051,  e.  Lmek.  ^  1090— 109&) 

If  no  other  claimant  appi-arrd  the  arelson  i^- 
judged  the  estate  to  the  lint  suitor  {Mitmn 
avr^  rhv  Kkripw).    It,  however,  thcrs  wtn  ti- 
verse  claims,  he  proceeded  to  prepare  the  caa«S< 
trial  (iiaSiKcurla).    First  came  the  ayoKfms.  m 
the  usual  way,  except  that  no  party  wa*  conHtin^l 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant  ;  and  the  hills  b  wbx': 
t!"  V  set  forth  their  respective  titles,  were  aM 
ayTiypwpoL.    (llarpocr.  i,  v. ;  Dem.  &  Otjm^.  ^ 
1 173,  1175.)  The  dicaatt  wen  then  Is  be  ia> 
moned,  and,  whatever  the  miinlKT  cf  r-artie*.  ^v. 
court  was  held  for  the  decision  of  all  their  dm». 
If  any  one  neglected  to  attend  on  tl^  Wf/fAiA 
day,  and  had  no  good  excuse  to  offipr,  his  claim  «u 
struck  out  of  the  record  (Siryp^l^  ^  &^j^ii0i^T«nfj^ 
and  die  contest  was  carried  on  between  the  ifM» 
ing  parties,  or,  if  but  one,  the  esute  wa»  svarl-^l 
to  him.    (Dem.  c.Olymp.  p.  1174  )  The  trial  »w 
thus  managed.     The  dicasts  had  to  give  thwr 
verdict  either  for  one  perMQ  pioving  a  title  to  tve 
whole,  or  for  several  persons  coniine  in  iind-^r  ti>f 
same  title,  as  (for  instance)  two  biotfaen  efltii:«4 
each  to  a  moiety.   One  hallotth^  bts  thodim 
was  provided  for  every  party  who  appeared  in  a 
distinct  interest    The  speeches  were  ineaaare^  U 
the  clepsydra.    Each  porty  bad  an  ha^^  « 
water  for  his  first  speech,  and  half  tbt.  ar  th.-* 
Xoui  for  the  ."second.    (Ivk^us,«/«  Hng». 
Ate. ;  Dem.  c.  MamrL  p.  1052.)    Tbst  thai 
rangements  gave  rise  to  fraud  and  csOiM^* 
clearly  shown  in  the  cases  ahove  cited. 

The  verdict,  if  fairly  obtained,  was  ftnul 
the  pnrtiee  to  ^e  caoae.   But  any  ether  p>n4 
who  by  absence  or  unavoidaMe  accirfent 
vented  from  being  a  party,  might  aftcrwsrii  bwi 
an  action  against  the  successfm  c8adi^■t^  ^  ^ 
cover  the  estate.    He  was  then  ob'ij'-J  ^ '  !f  '  • 
deposit  {ifapcutaraSo\'fi\  stimmon  the  deftniUiit, 
and  proceed  in  other  respects  as  in  sa  •fe^ 
suit.    This  he  might  do  at  any  time  daring 
life  of  the  person  in  possession,  and  witniSB** 
years  after  his  death,  \ltaem,<Utrr.ier  \m 
Dem.  e.  Otymp.  p.  ^7^  e.  Moeart.  pi  10^) . 

It  has  hitherto  l>een  supposed  that  a  linjJt*" 
was  raised  between  the  litigant  parties, vis-ww'^ 
entitled  to  possess  the  estate  ;  and  that  tky 
reeded  at  once  to  the  trial  of  such  i^*^;'  -   '  *' 
called  eMvBicif  Tk  tuafi,  ^^"^^^ 
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wS0t  becane  wan  tomplicated,  iT  one  of  the 

jailie*rbo^  to  mtikc  osLi-piimi  to  the  rii^ht  of  nny 
cOitT  to  dispai^  his  title  :  this  WM  done  Iqr  tcjul«r> 
IK  m  affidant  (SuiftapTvpia)  twora  dclker  by  liiiiK 
■D  «  fej  inotiier,  wherein  he  declared  that  the 
f<s??wajn'">t  lh<"  >uT)ject  of  litipJitiun  (fx^  lirliiKos\ 
a^l^gtd  »ome  matter  of  fiu:t  or  law  to  support 
iiu  asamion.    SaUB^  adopted  sons,  and  persona  in 
p-Hscasio!j,  were  allowel    t'.is  atlvatitaijc. 
tx  ewnple,  a  witaeaa  miight  dt^poae  that  the  last 
•eoipiv  had  left  male  mm  aormii^  him,  and 
tijrttwre  the  jifoporty  cotild  not  bo  claimed  by  any 
K-fatenl  relative  or  deviaee :  or  that  the  title  bad 
t.\nair  been  legally  detetmiiwd,  and  dltt  theuew 
riaiBiaDti  were  not  at  liberty  to  reopen  the  qaes- 
tjo.  T!ii«  bad  the  effect  of  a  dilatory  pica,  and 
♦tared  furtbrr  prmxt-diiigs  in  the  cause.  (laaeua, 
df  ihaanp.  k^r.  §  M).  de  ApoiL  §  3,rf<-  rhiloet.  §§  4, 
«if  /Vr.  §  3  ;  Dem-  c.  lA-urh.  p.  lOfJ".)  If 
tibo  tbe  suitor  was  rcsolred  to  prosecute  his  claim, 
ksliiiiaalher  coarse  bat  to  fHrocnre  a  conriction 
cf  tie  Fitness  (who  had  sworn  the  affidavit)  in  an 
actiiiB  fat  filae  testimony  (fi^  ^nySoftafTuptiMf), 
BflB|l««rndiaetiaa»  an  tbecaoiw  in  wbieli 
Drmoitiimes  was  engaged  against  Leo<  hare&,  and 
isMai  for  the  estate  of  Philoctemon.    On  the  trial 
af  Ike  vitness  the  qticstiona  were,  first,  the  truth 
cf  tie  boi  depoaed  to  ;  secondly,  their  leml  efleet, 
if  Tai.   Vt'nh  rpi«pert  to  the  witness,  the  con9#»- 
qt«^s,  Kot  tbe  same  as  in  any  other  action  far 
fadse  tcstimonj*  [MaBTTBlA.]  With  lespeet  to 
tk  >n,i-iul  cause  nothing  further  was  detcmiinod,  ' 
tba  taat  it  could  or  could  not  be  entertained  ;  tbe 
imiufnflm  ta  thii  partieiilar  iCMnblinf  tha  vapa- 
Ifoifi.   If  the  court  decided  that  the  suit  ctnild 
he  flMotained,  the  parties  pcDoeeded  to  trial  in  the 
wum  before  explained. 

Ai  (•  tin  farther  remedies  to  be  pursued  by  the 
luecfafi:!  j-ortr,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fniil$  of  hi" 
jDii^iDeQi,  »ee  Emaatxxa  and  Exot/LBs  Dikk. 
Aul(wthispartrfilMitiifej0CtiMMeicfi|  J<t  Proe. 

4oS,  6 1 S.  638 }  PJatncr,  ^  iVMk  ToLi  163, 
T^ii-p^m 

'-Th'T  first  Juiv  of  an  heir,  as  wi^li  \i-  rf  an  exc- 
f vas,  to  bury  the  dead  and  perioral  tbe  ctia- 
^e»zj  foueral  ritea  {rk  ro/uC^fie»«  vawtr).  It  it 
vpII  known  what  importance  was  attached  to  this 
U  lb«  Mfierit?.  The  Athenian  law  regulated  the 
tine  ti  burial,  and  the  order  in  which  the  female 
wMmw  shsdd  attend.  H  no  money  was  left  to 
pBT  tie  cxpTTTfes  of  burial,  still  the  nearest  rcla- 
iiTts  vere  booad  to  defray  them  ;  and  if  they 
■MlfalMl  to  pcfifami  Uteir  daty.  ibe  chief  magis- 
trate (Huapxof)  of  the  donius,  in  which  the  death 
^  plac«|  after  warning  them  by  fMiblic  notice 
(^^mI  Marair,  «a)  K^tidpw  ^  S^mov), 
p:  t!>>  var}(  ^gf^  \^  contract,  paid  for  it  himself, 
■fid  vas  then  empowered  to  sue  them  for  double 
At  MBoant.  When  a  rich  man  died,  there  was 
^  baekvaidoeaa  about  hit  fonenL  It  k  father 
UDOiing  to  see  how  eagerly  the  relations  hastened 
to  resMct  to  his  memory,  as  if  lo  raise  a  pre- 
f™ption  or  their  beiny  the  hdn.  (laaena,  de 
A>'yj^h,her.  §  40,  Oir.ker.  §§  2f^33,  Xi- 
1$  9  25  ;  Dem,  c  MacarU  pp.  1069, 
1071.)  y 

C^tl'lren,  who  neglected  to  bury  their  parents, 
liable  to  a  crin^M>nl  y>n->secution  {ypa^  kokw- 
ywimy),  juii  aa  tiiey  were  for  refusing  to 
"urn  VMrntthm  in  their  lifetims^  The  word 


5^7 
(Meier, 
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yov*7t  bx  thii  am  inctadea  all 

tic  Fiitn.  Piimri.  p.  12G.) 

Amoi^  heriuihle  o|»iigations  may  be  reckoned 
that  of  nuurying  a  puur  heiress  (^irira),  or  giving 
her  in  marriage  with  a  suitable  portion.  (Sea 
Epiclkruh,  and  M.  ur-*.  Tfn  ot.  Alt.  i.  \  :\.) 

That  the  heir  was  bound  tu  p«y  tii€  debts  of  the 
deceased,  as  far  as  the  aaaeta  wmdd  extend,  cannat 
b'^  d  nhtoil.  Five  ye*ar<5  seem  to  ha\T  brrn  th« 
penod  for  the  limitation  of  actions  against  bim 
(v^oAMi^fa).  In  eaae  afa  mortgage,  he  waa  «n> 
titled  only  to  the  suqdiis  of  the  mortgaged  property, 
reraainiog  after  nayrocut  of  the  debt  charged 
thereon.  (Lys.  it  Btoa.  FM.  §§  4,  5  ;  Isaeus, 
de  A  riat.  her.  §  23;  DeroostL  c.  C'lUpp.  p.  124<l» 
c  Sfmd,  p.  1030,  c.  Xattsim.  pp.  :Ut»,  9H0.) 

State  debtors,  such  as  fanners  of  tbe  public  re- 
venue who  had  made  defiult,  ar  peieons  c«>n- 
drmn»'<?  to  p«y  a  fine  or  |>rnn''v.  '.vere  disfran- 
chised ^^Ti^)  until  they  bad  sotUed  tbe  debt ; 
and  the  diagiaee  extended  to  their  peeteritr.  Thna 
Ciinon,  son  of  Miltiades,  w;w  com|M'lUd  to  pav  a 
fine  of  lifty  talents  which  had  been  impoaed  on  hie 
frther;  and  the  atory  is  that  Galliaa  adranced 
him  tlie  money,  in  return  for  the  hand  of  his  sister 
Elpinic*.  (i>em.  c  Andrat.  p.  603,  c.  I'heoc 
pp.  1322,  1327,  e.  Apkob.  p.  836, /)n»  Cor,  p.  329, 
e.  Maatri,  p.  1069.)  When  the  whola  of  a  man\t 
property  was  confiscated,  of  cottrsp  nnthinp  could 
desctiud  to  his  heir.  It  6ccms  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon practice,  in  aach  a  case,  for  the  rdatiom  of 
the  deceased  to  conceal  hi*  effects,  or  to  lay  claim 
to  them  by  pretended  mortgages.  Against  tbceo 
ftmSM  there  ware  leren  peudtiea,  aa  may  be  aeen 

from  the  6}>eeches  of  I/y!>ias,c.  Pkilocr.  and  dvAoik 
Aritt,    (Meier,  de  Ikm.  Damn.  p.  212.) 

The  poitarity  of  those  who  were  put  to  death 
by  the  pe<^e,  ot  were  conricted  of  certain  in- 
famous crimes,  gnch  as  theft,  inherited  the  kri^ila 
of  their  ancestors,  a  damnosa  heredUas^  which  they 
could  not  decline  or  esca{M-  from.  It  may  be  eom- 
pared  to  the  corruption  of  blood  following  upon 
attainder  in  tbe  feudal  law.  The  legislator  seema 
to  have  thoii||ht  that  aach  ehildmi  must  be  the 
natural  enemies  of  their  country,  and  oii^'ht  to  bo 
diaorroed  of  all  power  to  do  miacbieU  We  cannot 
wonda  at  this,  when  we  eoonder,  that  with  re- 
spect to  private  feuds,  it  was  deemed  beooniabia 
and  meritorious  in  the  child  to  preserve  the  enmity 
of  the  fekthcr  ;  and  wc  find  public  prosecutors  (aa 
in  the  opening  of  the  apeech  of  Lysias  i^;ainat 
Apomtns,  of  Demosthenes  ajminft  Theocrines), 
tciiing  tbe  dicaats,  that  they  had  been  induced  to 
come  forwMd  by  a  deain-  to  the  wrongs  of 

their  family.  In  the  k\\x\c  spirit  the  v\thi-nian  law 
required,  that  men,  guilty  of  unintentional  homi- 
cide, ibonld  remain  in  exile,  mitil  they  had  a|K 
peased  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceaaed,  to 
whom  it  TTiore  especially  belonged  to  resent  and 
fotgive  the  injury,  (Denu  c.  Mid.  p.  5ol,  c. 
AruUoc  pp.  641},  t>43,  c.  Aristog.  p.  790,  c.  Ma- 
mrt.  p.  I06d  s  Meier,  dls  Aw»  Damm.  pp.  106, 
136.) 

Isaeot  tella  u,  that  peienti,  who  apprehended 

their  own  iiisolvency,  uwd  to  get  tln-ir  childn-n 
adopted  into  other  ^uniliea,  that  they  niigbt  eacape 
theconaeqnencea.  (Ih  Arid.  ier.  %  24.)  Thiehoww 
ever  could  not  be  done,  after  the  infiuny  had  once 
attached.  (Meier,  de  Bon.  Damn,  p.  136  ;  Aeach. 
c.  aa.  §  21,  ed.  Bekk.) 
We  find  BO  mentieii  of  property  eaehentiiig  ta 
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tik*  <tate  ftf  Atluna  for  wtnl  of  beira.  This  pro- 
biihly  arose  from  n  piiiiriplc  of  Atluiiian  law,  ac- 
cording to  which  uo  civic  family  was  tutfereid  to 
expire  $  and  tberefen  tli<^  pro^ierty  of  u  iotestaie 
wo*  always  assipncd  to  such  penon  as  waa  most 
fit  to  bo  bit  suoceesor  and  rt'prp9<?ntative.  With 
aUena^  and  those  illogitimatc  children  who  were 
mpardcd  nlliMia,  it  was  no  doubt  otherwise. 
(Bli'ier,  de  Bon.  D'fm,>.  p.  1  Ail)        \C.  R.  K.] 

2.  Roman.  When  a  man  died,  a  ccrutin 
pcfwn  w  cefftuB  pcfsons  neosfldod  to  all  kit 
ppppffty,  under  iho  mriu"  of  hrrr^  or  hfrtdf$ : 
this  was  a  universal  succession,  the  whole  projieitj 
Winff  eoBiidered  a  unitenitat.  [Ui«iv«isita8]. 
Sucit  .1  stuH.-ssiMii  n)iii|iri-honf1(.'i1  fill  t!i.'  richts  and 
Itabilitica  of  the  perwHi  deceased,  and  was  ex- 
pmwd  bjr  the  t«in  Henditaa.  The  word  here- 
ditaa  ia  accordingly  defined  to  be  a  succession  to 
all  the  ri-^it^?  of  till'  d'v-afied  (Dig.  50.  tit.  IM. 
a.  24.)  ;  and  ftuuicliiacs  it  is  used  to  express  tlu' 
property  which  is  the  object  of  tho  inieee^si'>n. 
1*1,^  tt*rrn  prrTinin  !•«  tninctinics  to  rxprcss  tlie 
whole  projHTty  of  a  testator  or  intestate  ^Cic.  <ie 
Imemt  tL  21  ;  Oaiiu,  it  104)  ;  bnl  it  onlr  er- 
pre^srs  it  ;»s  prft|MTty.  and  therrf-in- tlio  f^cfinlti'tii  of 
tiered  tiaa  by  pccuuia  would  be  incomplete.  Cicero 
{Top.  6)  complete*  the  definition  that *  Hoe- 
dit^s  est  pecunta  quae  roorte  alicujus  ad  qiMnipiKm 
pen'enit  jure,  nec  ea  ant  legatA  testamento  aut 
poAsessionc  rrtonta.**  The  negatire  port  of  the 
definition  excludes  legacies,  and  property  of  tho  do* 
ce:ts<  (l,  thi- o\viior>hiii  of  which  is  afqtTin'd  br  n  <<iTf- 
iicieut  possession  of  it.  The  word  '*jure"  excludes 
the  **  bononnn  ponoHio,**  in  omw^tkii  to  which 
the  bercditas  is  appropriately  ouled  "  juBta."  The 
hcrts  waa  the  peFMm  who  acquin^d  all  that  had  be- 
longed to  another,  morto  and  jure  ;  the  et^-molo- 
gical  relation  of  the  word  to  herut  seems  probable. 

A  person  might  become  a  hcres  by  being  named 
as  such  {inftittUus^  tcriptw^  /actus)  in  a  will,  eicc- 
cntcd  by  a  competent  perMlk,a6oordiniT  to  diafiinns 
rcfpiiri'd  by  l;uv  [Tksta.mkxtumJ.  If  a  person 
died  intestate  {intcstaitta)^  or  having  made  a  will 
tdiich  waa  not  valid,  the  inhcritatiee  came  to  those 
to  whom  the  law  it  in  iiuh  c.n*;r?,  and  was 

called  hereditaa  Ugitima  or  a6  inteskUo.  Hut  a 
nan  could  not  die  teetato  as  to  part  of  hb  property 
and  intestat*,'  ns  to  nnotli.  r  i>ar(,  pxivpt  he  were  a 
soldier  (cujus  sola  voluntas  in  to^tniHlo  spectatur). 
Accordingly,  if  a  man  gave  a  {Kirt  of  the  hereditas 
to  one  hcres  at  more,  and  did  not  dispose  of  the 
rest,  the  hrtvs  or  hen  dcs  took  the  wholo.  (Inst, 
ii.  tit  1  4.  ^  ;  Cic.  d«  Invent,  ii.  21  ;  Vnngcruw, 
I\tndck!cn^  Kc.  foLu.  pL  6.) 

In  order  that  n  trstamr  ntan*  ?ttcre«sion  shonld 
take  place,  the  pci^son  dying  must  hare  such  rights 
■s  are  capaUe  of  heing  transmitted  to  another ; 

coii>(cr|ii('iitly  ncithrr  a  slave,  nor  a  filiiis-faniilias, 
according  to  the  old  Roman  law,  could  make  a 
beres.  Also,  the  person  who  is  nndtt  hens  nmst 
ha\<'  a  legal  capjicity  to  be  heres. 

Tho  institntion  of  a  heres  was  that  f  irTiialitv 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  "with  iu  a  will.  It 
the  testator  named  no  hcres  or  beredes,  and  com- 
plii'd  with  all  the  oilier  li'_L;al  form?,  still  liijt  di-|Kv 
aition  of  his  property  was  not  a  will.  The  heres 
called  heves  direetna,  or  simply  heres,  represented 
th"  t'"^tntor,  and  v:xi<k  thns  opposed  to  the  heres 
foieicouimiMariua.  LI'^dbicommissum.J  The  tes- 
tator might  Mthcr  namo  one  petson  as  hcies,  or 
ha  might  wuna  semi  hendas  (oskmfet),  and  he 
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might  divide  the  h»vditas  aiaanf  thsA  ti  he 

ph  a.sr^l.  The  shares  of  the  hervd(s  were  set'tailT 
exprcsaed  by  reference  to  the  dinsions  of  tbe  \i: 
thna,  *  heres  ex  aase  *  ia  bens  to  the  whole 

perty  ;  "  hereg  cx  dodrante,*^  heres  to  thft*. 
fourths  ;  bcres  ^  ex  semmicia,**  heir  to  one  tvcntT- 
fourth.  (Cic  ad  Att.  xiiL  48,  rii.  8 ;  Cic  /-w 
Ckt«eina^  6  ;  Inst  2.  tit  U.  §  5.)  If  then  aas 
*<^veral  heredos  nam««d,  without  ar^y  deftnite »Iiar^'» 
being  givua  to  ibem,  the  property  b«ko^  ti» 
them  in  equal  shares.  A  hefes  might  be  iarti> 
tntod  either  tiiiconditisiiallj'(fVr«)i|SrCBidMmiI|y 
{jlUt  eondttione). 

If  the  testoter  had  •  legal  capacity  to  iit^m^ 
and  if  hi^  will  was  made  in  due  tnnu,  th<»  finit  lo- 
quiiy  as  to  the  heres  was,  whether  he  lad  a 
capacity  to  take  what  was  pren  to  him.  R«  wts^ 
hare  this  cnpadty  at  the  time  of  the  institatioa.  c: 
thr  in.itit'ition  it  nnll  ;  and  m  ordrr  to  tak»>  iw 
niust  have  the  cajticity  to  take  (Isi&Li  ut.13. 
§  4 ),  at  the  time  of  the  teitator's  deatli,  mi 
the  time  of  accepting  the  inhcrit.-iiMe.  This  cafsctr 
might  be  expressed  by  the  word  **  testawBii- 
flwtio,**  an  exprassian  vbich  bad  idtnaei  art 

only  to  the  Icvral  capacity  of  the  test:itiir,  b-it  r.''-' 
to  the  legal  capacity  of  the  pcnoa  Darned  bem 
As  a  fciteml  nde,  only  Boomb  ciiisan  «sd4  it 
named  as  heivdes  in  the  will  ^  a  Roman  atoK. ; 
but  a  slave  could  also  be  named  heret,  thoofh  b* 
had  no  power  to  muku  a  wUl,  and  a  filin»-fira&* 
could  also  ba  mmed  heres,  though  he  vai  tuc^ 
the  same  inenpncity  ;  for  the  slave,  if  hf  brl  rH 
to  the  testator,  could,  by  his  master'*  u^iar^^-^u 
receive  his  freedom  and  bccoaw  heres ;  and  if  Ik 
lK-lon<;ed  to  another,  he  took  the  iiih^'ritaiw  iv 
the  benefit  of  hi*  master :  the  filias-iamilias  iotiiu 
manner  aoqmred  it  for  his  fiilber.  pBsnat,  art 
Uornan  citizens,  who  had  received  the  ct^'inrj^T:  :::  , 
couid  take  hereditates,  legata  and  fideKuiri 
by  testament    (Cic  pro  Ciwwo.  7,  32 ;  &- 
Zeitsehri/i^  vol.  v.  p.  .?2fJ,  S^fUsm^  Ac  voL  iu  ^  H  ) 
Iloredes  were  either  Neceasirii,  Sd  rt  Nea*- 
sarii,  or  Ejctronei.     The  hcres  nectwnnus  m  S 
slave  of  the  testator,  who  waa  mads  a  Inw  «d 
liber  At  th^  ert'no  time  ;  and  he  wait  callpd  ni*^- 
earius,  because  of  the  necessity  that  h«  w»m^ 
of  accepting  the  hareditsa  A  data  was  §m0m» 

appointed  liereii,  if  the  testator  thoOi;hl  that  be  «M 
not  solvent^  for  tho  purpose  of  evading  the  iptoati- 
nia  iHtich  was  a  consequence  of  a  penonV  ^ 
perty  being  sold  to  pay  his  debts,  as  explsintd  br 
fhih'is  (ii.  154,  &c).  The  heredes  sui  eliiec«»rJ 
were  sons  and  daughters,  und  the  ions  and  it^^ 
tett  of  a  asn,  wbowen  in  the  power  of  a  tettskc; 
but  a  pmndson  or  cranddao^^h'-  r  rn;  'd  not  I*  • 
suus  heres,  imless  the  testator's  »<m  iud  ceaK^  w 
be  a  sons  bene  fn  the  testatsrt  VMmt,  cithwty 

death  or  bein?  releasi  d  fmm  hh  powfr.  Tl"** 
heredes  sui  wen;  called  oecessani,  bec»tae  ti 
necessity  that  tiiey  were  tmder,  aeecsdlsf  is  tht 
civil  law,  of  taking  the  hcreditas  with  itf  it^<^'^^' 
hrnnces.  But  the  praetor  permitted  snch  pen**  » 
refuse  the   hereditis  {aij^mere  s4  ab 
anil  to  allow  the  property  to  be  sold  to  fay"* 
testator's  debts  (an  instance  is  mcntioawl  kj" 
Phd.  ii.  1<))  ;  and  he  gave  the  same  ffj"^*^]} 
mancijMited  son  {qui  as  omiaa  ajaas^pi*  ^ 
other  III  redes  are  called  extranei,  and  cpippfri<Bs 
all  persons  who  are  not  in  the  power  of  s 
soeb  as  amandpaled  chfldveo.  Af  a  »^ 
no  potestaaofcr  ber  cUl^v^  th^tnnffii** 
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■T^iei  vT)?Ti  named  hrrfdea  in  licr  wilL  Extrnnci 
tttedts  had  xhc  pote^uu  or  jus  dclibeiuodi  (Dig. 
tttit&         or  privilt^  of  considering  wbe- 
ktr  :i»ey  «-ould  accept  the  hereditas  or  not :  but 
{ fitlx*  eitiaoei  fccn^-dcs,  or  those  who  had  the 
iivliaeiuii  potcstos,  uieddl«d  with   the  testator's 
irtfo^,  tWy  could  not  aflarwards  disclaim  the 
■iensanfp,  nul.'ss  the  penctn  who  had  »o  mt-ddled 
•a-  under  tventj-fire  jean  of  age,  and  so  be- 
ImuHI  I*  a  dM  who  were  tdwved  W  ike  pnetor 
c.  iL  cur'  where  they  w«rc  nvorreathed  [Ci  ra 
Kit],  and  alao  ia  cum  where  thej  liad  accepted 
B  mmkmt  hcRdilM  idammom  kenHhu}.  The 
rapem  Hadrian  gave  this  relief  to  a  person 
thtt  twfnty-five  yean  of  ape  who  had  accepted 
MfeereditaA,  andafterwarda  dijicuver«d  that  it  was 
iDcnaibmd  whh  m  hmrj  debt  (Gtina,  ii.  103.) 

A  ccttiiri  tirne  wns  allowed  to  eitrain*i  for  the 
■r^tto  i€rcJ*k*ti«y  that  ia,  for  them  to  determine 
«h  the  they  woold  take  the  hcieditM  or  not: 
btr«  tke  p^caae  **ccmi?rc  hereditatcm.*'  (Cic. 


o-i  JtL  xi.  12^  Tbu,  if  tim  testator  had  written 


b  Ui  wOl  «  Rent  Titiaa  eata^**  he  might  to  add, 

"Cmiitoi^ae  in  centum  diebo*  proxumis  quibus 
w»  yotafitqne :  quod  ni  ita  creverii  exhere^i  e^to." 
{C«imt  ii.  165  ;  Cic  <U  OraL  I  22.)    If  the  ex- 
t*ne»»  vithed  to  take  the  bereditas,  he  wat  re- 
furd  t«  n>akc  a  f  riTril  declaration  of  his  intention 
»<dun  the  tjwe  named  {intra  diem  entioais).  The 
'^oalewdt  of  cretioa  wen  **eaiB  beieditatem 
»i'.-o cemm]ne.'"     Uult'§i  he  did  this,  he  lost  the 
l««iitM,  and  be  could  not  obtain  it  merely  by 
^^»httm(pfoktndtgmmio),  Ifapenoa 
f  ii  vmi^    re*  without  any  time  of  cretion  being 
fit  if  be  aacceeded  {l^imo  ^re)  to  the 
l**?"*!  ef  n  iatcstatc,  he  might  become  herea 
«itW  any  fonnal  dedbration  of  his  intention, 
ao^  wif^  take  possession  «*f  tht?  hercditas  when 
J  but  the  pmetbr  w:«  accostomed,  tipoii 
u^c  ifOuxA  of  the  ciedilora  of  the  testator  or  in- 
JS'tWe,  t<i  ntwne  a  time  within  which  the  hrrea 
•fe'flild  uke  {msaeaaion,  and  in  default  of  hia  doing 
*«>  w       the  cteditan  penniMum  to  eeil  the 
p"i*rt-.    The  common  form  of  crction  i:i  the  will 
tmyarw  attio)  has  been  already  mentioned. 
^■■'■^  the  words  **q«ilwi  aciet  peteritque  " 
omi'ti-l,  and  it  was  iheti  specially  ailKd 
j^^^  eertonmi  diemm,*'  which  was  the  more 
«Mi«««geom  to  the  heres,  a&  the  days  began  to 
w  >tk.,rje,i,  or,  as  we  wtj,  the  time  began  to  run 
'?"***t«lv,  and  it  was  not  reckoned  from  the 
when  the  herea  knew  that  he  was  named 
and  had  BO  faqpedhaeat  to  hia  cntifla. 
It  wia  not  ujiusual  to  make  levoral  decrees  of 
in  a  will,  which  was  called  tubfUtutio, 
>i<M.ltiL  l5.)   Tboan  the  ftfORtbhegkning 
Han  Titiui,-'  ^c..  after  the  words     exh.  res 
fV  the  te»utor  might  add,  "  fum  Maevius 
«to  tmitoque  in  diebus  centum,**  &c  ;  and 
"^'M  i.'o  ,)n  aohalatatiag  aa  iltf  aa  he  pleased. 
***  {«non  first  named  m  heres  ( 

fcerw  liv  the  act  of  cretion  ;  and  the 
^^Jiiirtus  yfrr,n,.ius  hens,  Cic  Tap,  10 ;  Hor. 

5,  49  ;  TaciL  Ann.  L  8)  wa*  then  entirely 
'**'!**^  If  the  words  **  si  n<Hi  ovveris  "  were 


^  f  iJowed  by  words  of  exheiedation,  this  gave 

«dTsnt,-u:,.  to  the  first  h<  re8 :  for  instance,  if 
•  »*^leeted  the  fiarmality  of  cretioUf  and  only  acted 
*>«t«,  h»  did  not  kae  all,  bet  ahand  the  heieditas 
.fsl  }•  »itli  the  8ul»st;tiii«  d  person.    This  was  the 
^niiej  but*  oonabUUMnof  M.  Aatankw  made 
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the  acting  as  lieres  equivalent  to  cretion,  provided 
such  acting  took  place  iiithin  the  time  of  cretion. 
(Compare  Gaius,  ii.  177,  dec,  with  Ulpiau,  Fra^. 
XX ii.  t(4.) 

In  the  case  of  liberi  impoberes,  who  were  in  the 
power  of  a  testator,  there  might  be  not  only  the 
kind  of  sobstitatiea  jnat  mentioned  (rati^nV  aeft* 
stUutio),  but  the  testator  might  declare  that  if  giich 
chikUen  should  live  to  become  hia  heredcs,  and 
ahodd  die  inpaheiea,  aome  other  peiwm,  whom  he 
named,  should  be  his  heres.  This  was  expri  ssed 
thaa,  **  ai  prios  moriatur  quam  in  suam  tutclam 
Tenant**  (Cic  dt  Immt.  ii.  42,  Tap.  10  ;  Gaius, 
ii.  179),  tat  the  termination  of  impubcrty  and  of 
the  tutela  irpre  cnincident.  [CtrRAToK.j  Thus, 
as  Gaius  remarks,  one  tcstaiiicutiiry  disposition 
comprised  two  hereditates.  This  waa  called  pupil- 
lari.s  jubstilutio.  (Inst  2.  tit.  10.)  This  kind  of 
substitution  was  contained  in  a  clause  by  itself^  and 
in  a  aeiatale  part  of  the  wQl,  which  waa  aeoirad 
by  the  testator's  own  thread  and  seal,  with  a  pro- 
vision in  the  first  part  of  the  will  that  this  aecond 
part  should  not  be  epened  so  long  aa  die  son  lired 
and  waa  impabea.  A  aubstitution  could  also  be 
made  in  the  case  of  children  being  exheredated 
(disinherited)  by  the  parent's  will,  aud  the  sub* 
stituted  person  then  took  all  that  die  pnpilhia  a^ 
qtiired  by  hereditas,  lei^tum  (I^S^')  or  g'^* 
Gaius  observes  (ii.  Itt3)  that  all  hia  remarfca  with 
referenoa  to  sobatitatwo  ftr  fiUUrea  hapiibcn^ 
when  made  hercdes  or  exheredated,  apply  to  post- 
homooa  {pottumi)  children,  of  which  there  ia  an 
eiau^  dted  by  Cicero  (Top.  10.  St  filhia  natw 
esset  m  decern  mensihus,  ^:c.). 

If  an  extrancus  waa  made  herea,  there  could  be 
no  aubstitution  to  the  effect,  that  if  he  died  within 
a  cert;un  time,  another  person  should  be  heme :  for 
tliough  a  testator  could  attach  r  er^mdition  to  bo 
performed  before  a  person  could  take  liic  hereditas, 
a  person  when  he  had  once  become  herea  continued 
such.  The  case  of  a  pupillaris  gubsiitutio,  which 
was  on  exception  to  this  general  rule,  waa  probably 
fsvaded  on  tile  patria  potestas.  The  hcna  mighty 
however,  be  charged  with  a  fldeicommissum,  in 
which  case  he  waa  heres  fidociarius.  j^lTiDaicoac* 

UtUVM.} 

As  to  conditions  which  the  heres  was  bound  to 
perform,  they  niight  be  any  tliat  were  not  contrary 
to  positive  law  or  positive  uiondity  ;  such  as  the 
aetting  up  of  statoaa,  Ac  (Cic  Ferr.  ii.  8, 9, 14% 
or  changing  the  name  (ad  AN.  vii.  H).  I  -ipos- 
aiblti  conditions  were  treated  as  if  liiere  were  no 
oonditiooa  numtiened  (pre  non  seriptcs  Inst  2.  tit. 
14.  s.  10). 

If  a  ntan^s  own  slave  was  made  heres  by  his 
will,  it  %raa  neeeaHoy-  that  he  ahodd  be  made  fiee 

also  by  the  will :  the  words  were  **  Stichus  aer- 
vua  mcua  liber  heresque  eato."  If  the  sieve  were 
net  made  free  by  the  testament,  he  could  aet  tdce 
under  it,  even  if  he  were  manumitted  by  hie 
m;i3tcr,  and  of  course  he  could  not  if  he  were  sold  ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  the  institution  was  not 
valid.  If  he  waa  inatitnted  free  aa  weU  as  heres, 
he  became  both  a  freeman  and  heres  necessarius  by 
the  dmth  of  bis  maater :  if  he  was  roannmitted  by 
hia  nastar  in  his  Ufttiaaei  lie  miglit  aceept  the  ia- 
heritance  t.r  refll^e  it.  If  he  was  sold  by  his  mas- 
ter in  his  lifetime,  be  could  take  possession  of  the 
inheritaaee  with  the  permiasion  of  his  new  masteis, 
who  thus  became  heres  through  the  medium  uf  his 
slave.   If  the  akve  who  waa  made  herea  waa  at 
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thnt  time  the  prnprrty  of  another  p<^r«nn,  an(!  riAt 
of  the  teataUw,  be  could  not  take  the  inheritance 
wttlMNit  thft  eiNiMDl  of  hU  mMter,  frr  if  lie  took  it 
hi«  master  l>«anjc  herea :  if  sncli  h1:iv.>  was  manu- 
mitted before  takini;  possesaion  of  the  inheritance, 
he  mi^ht  accept  it  or  refuse  it  as  he  pleMed. 

If  an  Inf^enuus  died  intestate,  either  fmm  not 
having  madi'  .1  w  ill.  or  havint*  madf  a  will  but  not 
in  due  form,  or  haTiiig  made  a  will  in  iliu<  fnnit 
whtdi aftenrafds iMoaie in%-alid  (rupimn,  irntmm), 
or  if  there  waa  no  heres  uii<l< t  tlu«  will,  th»'  Ihti'- 
ditaa,  acowding  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tablet, 
came  to  the  bowdca  loi,  aad  waa  dien  «illed  h- 

yitima  htrr.Vilns.    (Caius,  iii.  2.)     Tin*  lirrfdcs  «;Tji 

were  ^  liberi "  in  the  power  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  bit  death ;  the  tens  liberi  eompvehended 

not  onlr  childrm,  but  the  children  of  the  testator's 
male  cliiHrrn.  and  the  children  of  a  son's  son. 
Adopteil  i  luldrcii  were  considered  the  same  as 
other  children.  But  grandchildren  could  not  be 
herftlrs  sui,  iii)lf<»9  their  father  had  ct-ascd  to  bo 
in  the  power  of  the  mtcsutCf  either  by  death  or  in 
any  otaer  mj,  ae  bj  enandpatioii.  A  wife  in 
mnnu  beinj;  C4>naidered  as  a  datijihter,  and  n 
datighter-iu-law  (nurut)  in  manu  filti  being  con- 
eid«r«d  a  gianddaughter,  wm  eni  beredee ;  but 
the  latter  only  when  her  husband  \va5  not  in  tlic 
power  of  the  intestate  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Posthumous  children.,  who  would  have  been  in  the 
power  of  the  intestate  if  he  were  living,  were  also 
sui  heredes.  The  sui  herfdis  took  thi"  ht-rwlitas 
in  e(|ual  shares.  If  there  was  a  ^nn  or  daughter, 
and  children  of  u  9><n  deceased,  tho  •  htldren  of  the 
d'*rca«ed  son  took  the  portion  \vlii>  ii  tbf  ir  parent 
would  have  taken.  But  the  distribution  was  in 
tHrpa,  that  ii,  amonf  the  stodu  or  iteins  sprung 
from  tbt"  nnci  stor,  and  not  m  aij  tfa,  or  among  the 
ijidividuals :  thus,  if  there  were  a  son,  and  the  foni 
of  a  deeeaied  son,  the  ion  woold  take  half  of  the 
hereditas,  and  the  sons  of  the  deceased  lail  mnild 
take  the  other  half,  in  equal  shares. 

If  an  intestate  had  no  sui  hercdea,  the  Twdve 
Tables  gave  the  hereditas  to  the  agnatL  (Oains, 
iii.  9.)  It  is  <itated  under  O'C.NATr,  who  are  agnnti. 
The  hereditas  did  not  belong  to  all  the  4ignati,  but 
only  to  those  who  were  nearest  at  the  time  when 
it  «  ns  ascertained  that  a  person  had  died  iiitrftato. 
If  the  nearest  agnatus  either  neglected  to  take  the 
inheritaaee  or  died  before  he  had  taken  poieMion 
of  it,  in  nt'ithcr  case  did  the  next  in  succi'ssion,  as 
agnatus,  take  the  inheritance.  He  was  the  nearest 
agnattn  who  wai  neaieat  at  the  tima  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  a  person  had  died  intoitate,  and 
not  he  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  of  the  death  ; 
the  reason  of  which  appears  to  Le  that  the  hereUi- 
tat  was  in  a  feme  tne  property  of  the  intestate 
until  his  heir  was  ascertained,  and  his  heir  could 
not  be  ascertained  until  it  was  certain  that  he  had 
left  no  will ;  and  as  Ctaioi  obeerrea,  if  he  had  left 
a  will,  still  it  miu'ht  happen  that  no  person  v.nnld 
be  here*  tinder  tluit  will ;  and  accordingly  it  seemed 
better,  aa  he  obeerreif  to  look  ont  tar  the  nearat 
agnatus  at  the  time  when  it  is  ascertained  that 
there  is  no  heres  under  the  will  If  there  were 
aereral  agnati  in  the  same  de^e,  and  any  one 
refused  to  take  hit  share  or  died  before  he  had 
assented  to  take  it,  such  share  accrued  (adcreoit) 
to  those  who  consented  to  take  the  hereditas. 

In  the  case  of  women,  there  were  some  peculi- 
arities which  arose  fmra  their  hpal  condition 
(Gaius,  iii.  14).    The  bereditatca  of  women  in  tea* 
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I  tate  cnme  to  their  airnati  jn>t  as  th"-  in'h.-r'ta.'a'i 
of  males ;  but  wcmien  who  were  bc}  cat^  the  degRt 
of  eoDiaiigvhiei  (a  tern  wfoidi  legally  Mas  W 
thers  and  sbters)  could  ii<%t  t;ike  htrei'at-?  ali 
intestato.  Thus,  a  sister  might  take  fn»  a  bracks 
or  sister  as  legitima  heres  ;  bat  an  aoat  w  a 
brother^  datir;hter  could  not  be  a  legitima  bena 
The  principle  of  Ronmn  law  whiih  ctif?  tn  t^aie 
who  came  into  the  notestas  or  mauuj  tLe  'jualitf 
of  childnm  of  the  Uood,  was  ftOoved  out  in  tUi 
caj«e  also  :  a  mother  or  a  stepmnthrr  wlio  had  «0"« 
M  nwMHiiii  viri  thereby  obtained  the  stains  M  s 
daa^ter  $  and,  eosweqneBdy,  as  to  hgiriinili 
cession,  there  were  the  same  relations  betweasoct 
mother  or  stepmother  and  the  hosbasd'i  chidreo, 
as  them  wen  waoog  the  hnabaod^  ehfldna  Ihai^ 
selves.  By  the  Twelve  Tables  the  hereditas  oi  a 
intestate  mother  rotild  not  come  to  her  chiidrt^, 
because  women  have  no  sui  heredes  ;  bat  h"  s 
SCtum  Orphitianum  of  M.  AntomoBS  and  Can 
modus,  the  sons  of  a  wit'e,  not  In  mano,  mi^  t  tiV. 

!  ii&  her  legitimi  heredes,  to  the  exdosioB  of  ceaas- 

j  guinei  and  othCT  af^natk    (Olpw  /Va^  am  $  7 ; 

'  c.mp.  Inst.  3.  tit.  4.) 

If  a  person  died  leaving  no  sui  heredes,  int  ooi/ 
a  brother  and  another  farotbcir^  childnB,  tks  \t*- 
ther  took  all  as  the  nearest  .•urnatu».  If  th.rr-  xrf 
no  brother  surviving,  and  only  children  of  bmlm:. 
the  heredifeRs  was  divided  amoi^  all  tha  thiMw 
in  capita^  that  is,  tho  wholo  was  eqasSf  dnikd 
among  all  the  children. 

If  there  were  no  agnati,  the  Twelve  Tablw  p'^: 
the  hereditas  to  the  gentilea.  [QBlta] 

Gaius  (iii.  18,  Sec)  briefly  recap ittilatr*  thr  -met 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  aa  to  the  bere«itatn  jf 
intestates: — cnaaeipated  duldrm  ednkl  dsns  so 
thinir,  as  th^-y  had  ceased  to  be  t^ul  h>-nia:  tht 
same  was  the  case  if  a  man  and  his  chiidres  r&t 
at  the  same  tine  nade  RomMi  dtiaoH,  lalw  Ae 
imperator  reduced  the  children  into  the  po»?r(^ 
the  fother:  agnati  who  had  scstained  a  ra^ 
diminutio  were  excluded,  and  ctmsequenily  &  f* 
who  had  been  given  in  adofKtlon,  and  a  dan^t^r 
who  vmn  married  and  in  mann  rirl :  if  tfi'  i^fi'' 
:^natus  did  not  take  possession,  he  who  aai  o«i' 
in  order  eeold  not  for  that  reaaoa  make  snv  cUin : 
feniinac  agnatac  who  were  bcj-ond  the  d-jTH"  ot 
coasanguinei  bad  no  claim:  oognati,  whote  tin- 
ship  depended  on  a  fiBnale,  had  no  wrtnl 

as  to  their  hereditat*  s.  and  conseqiientlr 
no  sach  mutual  rights  between  a  mother  ssd  W 
chOdren,  unless  the  mother  had  coase  b  wmm 
viri,  and  so  the  rights  of  eonnngaia^y  hid 

established  between  them. 

Gaius  urucceds  to  show  (iiL  25,  &c,)  bow  d«i 
inequitable  rules  of  the  ciiril  law  were  modiW 
the  praetor^s  edict.    As  to  the  succo*-«i'»n  of  wf*)' 
under  the  Imperial  legislation,  see  lost  S.  tit  9| 
12isSCto7MIL;Ood.6Ltit.68:Nor.]lll 

If  a  man  had  a  son  in  his  pf)wer,  he  wa^  l-'™ 
either  to  make  him  heres,  or  to  exheredate 
dnrg)  him  ozpressly  immhtaUm}*  If  he 
him  over  in  silence  (iiVi  iifin  jiiirfsrifn'f).  tii' 
was  altogether  void  {invfilr^  nm  jurt  fo^)- 
Some  jurists  were  of  opinion  that  even  if  tbeisa 
so  passed  orer,  died  in  the  Other's  lifetime,  tbtfe 
could  be  no  heres  under  that  will.   (Gtiins  i'  ^''^ 
&c.)    Other  liberi  could  be  passed  0* ft,  aoi  it* 
will  would  still  he  a  valid  tnu  ;  but  the  librri  n 
passed  over  took  a  certiiin  portion  of  the  brrci'"' 
adcreiodkio,  as  it  was  termed,  or  Jvrt  adcreteex^*' 
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For  •.r.?taTk<*,  if  the  tcrcJcs  instituti  n-civ  siii,  tTie 
ftnon  or  pcTKKxs  poMcd  over  took  an  equal  sbare 
mA  tbtm.  If  the  hendm  inititnti  wen  aitnuMi, 
>"r«  n  or  y^^r^omt  poMed  OTer  took  ft  lialf  of 
the  «hoie  kereditiiA  ;  a::d  as  the  prn«»tor  pnve  the 
tTTttn  tabala*  bonorum  f>o>«c*sio  to  the  person  so 
p*"«<l  over,  ihc  extraiu  i  were  depmed  of  all  the 
n-  r  ita*.  A  r»  rript  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus 
hiiitcd  ;he  ^lount  which  women  ooakl  take  by  the 
bwonim  ptmmemmw  to  that  whidi  thcj  eoold  take 
•ftir  adcn^t^ndi  ;  and  the  MflM  WSt  the  law  IB  the 
caM  of  eauuacipated  femalai. 

H  -waa  nceeaawy  cither  to  institata  aa  heredea, 
t*  to  exbore«iA.te  poethum(>U!)  children  tiomitiafhn, 
the  -will,  which  waa  originally  valid, 
invalid  (ntptum) ;  and.  the  wiU  became 
invalid  bj  the  birth  either  of  a  poithiinKHU  Km  or 
daoghter,  cr,  as  the  phraae  wa«,  ndjrnasrendo  mm- 
p  tor  ".r>»''_amciiiuiiu   (Cic      Or.  L  37.)  Postuiui 
vtTt'  r.<a  >^tAj  thoeo  who  wefe  bom  after  the 
ta-rr*s  will  ■w-n?  made,  and  came  into  his  power  or 
"»oaid  hxre  oome  into  his  power  if  he  had  lived, 
Wt  alaa  those  who  might  Meome  th«  tni  heredes 
-f  th<f  t»  s^alor  by  the  dt  ath  f»f  tome  other  pervon 
t3  ibe  tcatator'a  lkcUiii&    Thus,  if  a  testator^  son, 
wW  wwfl  in  hia  power,  had  childrm,  and  the  aon 
died  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  the  grandchildren 
b«!casn«  aui  heredes,  and  the  testament  became 
Vapttun  by  this  quasi  ngnatio :  it  was  therefore  a 
Beoanazy  preouatimi  to  institute  as  heredes  or  to 
t^xberedatp  «rtrh  grandchildrtni.    It  follows  ttiat  if 
the  testament  couid  be  made  invalid  by  this  quiisi 
■SMtiu,  it  must  hare  become  imalid  bj  a  son 
Wrrr-j  >  -rm  in  thi'  lifrtimo  of  the  trstatnr,  unless 
will  hod  proTided  for  the  case ;  for  it  became 
invalid  if  the  teetator  adopted  a  eon  or  a  danghter 
(Ulpian)  litr.tT  liv  adn)jfati<>n  or  adoption  proj>erly 
M  caUcd,after  the  date  of  hi*  will.    The  caae  was 
Ibe  inae  if  he  took  a  wife  in  BMmim  after  the  date 
eftlke  will. 

The  word  Postumus  has  clearly  the  same  stpni- 
fication  as  Poetremus,  and  literally  nu-an:^  a  child 
l«m  last  The  passage  of  Gains  i»  di-fcctivc  where 
V'**  treats  (tf  Postuini  ;  hut  the  definition  of  IVtstumi, 
**  preMj^ed  in  the  Breviarium,  appears  to  be 
tsatt '.     PoeUuDoruiu  duo  fBDoa  unit  3  quia 
p(v:tni.i  adp  llantur  hi,  qui  po^t  morteju  patris  do 
Qxore  nau  hierint,  et  illi  qui  nost  testamentam 
fcctOM  BeaanlDr.*  SemetinMe  the  weid  peetanint 
is  defnej  ordy  as  a  child  bom  after  a  fother's 
Astth,  as  we  see  in  some  of  the  Glossae,  and  in 
Phtnth  {SnUa^  37) ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  me^dag  wae  Uiahed  to  inch  children ;  and  the 
pASsagn  sftmetime^  cited  «s  being  to  that  ofTtct 
(Dig.  50.  UL  IG.  ft.  ]  til  ;  20.  tiL  3.  s.  3)  liavc  been 
feifondmiood. 

As  to  Postwni  alieni,  sec  Gains,  I  U7|  V,  242 ; 
Vangerow,  Pamdekten^  Acc  ToL  ii.  p.  90. 

Ottar  oMee  in  wUeh  a  valnl  teotMneittimi 
iMtame  niptum  or  xrritum,  ore  mart  pfopeily  eon- 
■Mlend  nsder  TaoTAii xntum. 
Theenrirtmiieof  theoMCTfil  tew  waa  modified 
the  pr.ietorLin  law,  which  gave  the  bonorum 
SosKsno  to  those  who  could  not  take  the  bereditas 
9j  the  rales  of  the  civil  law.    [Bonorum  Pus- 

SIMIO.] 

The  hem  n^reflent/-d  t^-  testator  nrid  intestate 
(Cictf«£4^.  ii,  !£)),  and  had  not  only  a  claini  to  all 
kii  property  and  odl  that  was  due  to  him,  but  was 
V'-irf|  by  a!l  his  obligations.  lie  succeedrd  to  the 
Kua  pnraia,  and  was  bound  to  maintain  them. 
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hut  only  In  respect  of  tlic  property,  for  the  obli^.i- 
tion  of  the  sacra  privata  was  attached  to  property 
and  to  the  hem  oiily  as  the  owner  of  it  Hence 

the  expression  **  sine  sacris  bereditas     meant  an 

hereditas  iinenCTirnbered  with  gacm.  (Plaut.  Citji, 
iv.  1.  8,  Tritium,  ii.  4.      ;  Fchtiis,  a.  v.  Sim  sucrit 

The  legislation  of  .Iiistinian  riUased  thi-  herrn, 
who  accepted  an  hereditas,  trom  all  the  debts  and 
ohiigationa  of  the  testator  or  intestate;,  heyond 
what  the  property  would  satisfy,  prrrvided  he  made 
oat  an  inventoty  (Juivaitarium)  of  the  property  in 
a  entain  Ibnn  and  within  a  ^Tcn  time.  (Cod.  6. 
tiu  30.  s.  22.)  It  also  allowed  the  institution  of 
a  man's  own  slave  as  heres  without  giving  him  his 
freedom.    (Inst.  2.  tit  14  ;  corop.  Gaius,  ii.  185.) 

The  beres  could  claim  any  property  which  be- 
longed ti  his  testator  or  intrstato  by  the  li^Tt-d t»a- 
tis  petitio  (Dig.  5.  tu.  •>.  is.  2U),  which  w  as  .ui  actio 
in  rem,  and  properly  belonged  to  a  heres  only^ 
though  it  was  afterwards  j:ivrTi  t"  the  bonorum 
pos8eas(ff.  Each  beres  daimed  only  hit  share. 
(Ci&  Fro  AoMk  Cbai.  e.  la) 

Tbccoheredes  shared  among  themselves  the  pro- 
perty, and  bore  their  share  of  the  debts  in  the  same 
proportiooa.  For  the  purpooe  of  division  and  let- 
tling  the  affiiirs  of  the  testator,  a  sale  was  often 
necessary.  (Cic.euf  J//,  xi.  15.)  If  the  parties  co\ild 
not  agree  about  the  division  of  the  property,  any 
of  them  might  have  an  actio  luniliae  adicnndaeti 
[Famit JAK  Frc.  Af  ] 

The  herediUis  might  be  alienated  by  the  form  of 
in  jure  cessio.  The  here*  Ii^timns  might  alienate 
the  hert-dilas  before  he  took  possession  of  it,  and 
the  purchaser  then  became  heres,  just  as  if  he  bad 
been  the  legitimns  heiM.  The  icripttn  hem  could 
only  alienate  it  after  the  aditio  :  after  such  aliena- 
tion by  him,  or  by  the  heres  legitimus  after  aditio^ 
both  of  them  still  remained  heredes,  and  conse- 
quently answerable  to  emliters,  but  all  debts  dne 
to  them  as  herede.%  wer»»  extineuished. 

The  herediUites  of  freedmen  are  more  properly 
considered  under  Libkrti  and  Tatrom. 

nefire  it  was  determined  who  was  here",  tho 
hereditas  was  without  an  owner,  and  was  said 
^  jaeere«**  IVhen  a  berce  WM  aoeflrtahied,  rach 
person  was  considered  to  pos.^ess  all  the  rights  in- 
cident to  the  hereditas  from  the  time  of  the  death 
of  die  tettater  or  intestate.  Bnt  thie  doei  not  ex- 
plain how  we  are  to  view  the  hereditas  in  the  in* 
tcrval  between  the  death  of  the  former  owner  and 
the  time  when  the  heres  is  ascertained.  During 
such  interval,  according  to  one  form  of  expression 
u*ed  by  the  Roman  jurists,  the  hereditas  is  a  juris- 
tical person  {vice  permmae  Jungxtur)^  and  is  tho 
domina,  that  m,  the  domina  of  itielf ;  aceofdinf  to 
another  form  of  expression,  it  represents  the  de- 
funct, and  not  the  person  of  the  future  heres. 
Tlieie  two  forme  am  the  same  in  meaning,  and 
they  express  a  fu  tiim  which  has  relation  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  d^tmct,  and  not  that  of  the 
fhtnie  herea,  and  which  doee  not  iavolve  the  no- 
tion  r>f  any  juristical  personality  of  the  hereditas. 
The  relation  to  the  l^al  capacity  of  the  defunct  is 
this :  —  Slaves  generally  belonged  to  an  hereditas. 
A  sUivc,  aa  ia  well  known,  could  acquire  property 
for  his  living  master,  even  without  his  know  li  dL'f^  ; 
but  the  validity  of  the  act  of  acquisition,  iu  sonio 
cases,  depended  on  the  legid  capacity  of  his  master 
to  acquire.  Now,  while  the  bereditas  was  without 
aa  ascertained  owner,  man}'  acta  of  a  slave  by 
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which  the  hereditas  mi^ht  reoeire  additiooa,  were 
itrietly  void,  and  mcb  sett  cenld  enly  lisTe  their 

legal  effect  on  the  supposition  that  the  slave  had 
an  owner  of  a  sufficient  legal  capacity  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  fiction  of  law  gave  validity  to  the  act  of 
the  slave  by  xektieii  to  the  known  legal  capacity 
of  tho  late  owner,  and  rrot  by  relation  to  the  yet 
unascertained  owner  \^ho  might  not  have  such 
legal  capacity.  The  following  are  examples :  — 
**  U'ht'n  a  Roman,  who  had  :i  lognl  cajvicity  to 
make  a  will,  died  intettate,  and  another  penon 
ftppointed  «•  hif  hem  a  iIa^  wbe  bdonged  to 
this  bcrcdiuis  which  was  still  without  an  owner,  such 
institution  of  a  hezee  would  be  valid  by  virtue  of 
tbtt  fiction,  because  h  had  teferenee  to  the  legal 
capacity  of  the  defunct.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
fiction,  the  validity  of  the  institution  would  have 
been  doubtful,  fortlie  unascertained  kgitimus  here* 
mi^'ht  be  nn  intestnliillA,  who  (at  least  aceordiog  tn 
the  old  law)  could  nnt  be  institut«"d  liereB.  —  If  a 
soldier  died  and  left  a  will,  which  was  not  yet 
epened*  another  tettator  might  imtitate  aa  ham  a 
slave  bvloiiging  to  tlie  soldier's  hereditas,  because 
the  institution,  according  to  this  fiction,  had  refcr- 
ance  to  the  deeeased ;  out  if  Acra  waia  aot  this 
fiction,  the  institution  might  be  void,  lnamieh  iu 
the  unascertained  heres  ini;^ht  be  a  perpj»rinns  wlio 
had  no  testaineatifiutio  with  this  other  testator. — 
It  was  to  provide  for  such  cases  as  these  only,  that 
this  fiction  wm  introduced  ;  and  it  had  no  other 
object  than  to  facilitate  certain  aogoisitions  by 
means  of  the  davet  who  belonged  to  an  henditoa.** 

This  m.isterlv  exposition  is  by  Savigay  Cfij^aftwi 
des  kaU.  It  H.  toI.  il  p.  863). 

(Oaitu,  2.  99—190,  8.  1—34 ;  Ulpian,  Frag, 
xxii,,  Dig.  28,  29  ;  Inst  2,  3  ;  Rein,  Das  Ro- 
mutcke  Privairecht^  p.  361,  &c.  Erbrecht,  a  use  hi  1 
compendium  of  the  I^aw  of  Hercditas,  as  it  appe;us 
chiefly  in  the  Latin  classics  ;  Vaiigerfjw,  P(inif>  kfen, 
&c.  Krlirecht,  vuL  ii.  The  chapter  on  Erhrecht  in 
Puclita's  JmtUutionen^  Sec  iii.  p.  215,  &c  is  concise 
and  very  clear.)  fO*  1*1 

HERMAK  (JpunT),  and  the  diminutive  Tlennnli 
(ipidiui)^  statues  couipoeed  of  a  head,  usually  that  of 
tiie  eod  Hennea,  placed  on  a  qoadrangulaj-  pillar, 
the  height  of  which  corresponds  to  the  stature  of 
the  human  body  {ii  rrrpdyttyos  ipyatrlti,  Thnc.  yi. 
27  ;  rh  <rx^f^  "^^  rtrpdytopov^  Paus.  iv.  §  4, 
a.  3).  Snme  difficulties  are  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  their  oriijin,  and  of  their  meaning  as  sjinbolg 
of  Hermes.  One  of  the  most  important  features 
In  the  raytholegy  of  Hermes  is  his  pcesidaiee  ofer 
the  common  intercourse  of  life,  traffic,  joumevs, 
roads,  boundaries,  and  so  forth,  and  ^eie  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  chiefly  in  sneh  rdations  as  these 
that  he  was  intended  to  be  represented  by  the 
Ilermae  of  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Ttrmini  of  the 
Romans,  when  the  latter  were  identified  with  the 
llermae.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  we  should 
look  for  the  existence  of  this  symbol  in  the  ven' 
earliest  times  in  which  the  use  of  boundary-marks 
waa  required  ;  and  in  such  times  tha  qnnbols 
would  be  of  the  simplest  character,  a  heap  of  stones 
or  an  unhewn  blot  k  of  marble.  Now  we  find  that 
there  were  in  many  parts  of  Greece  heaps  of  stones 
by  the  pides  of  rnads,  e-Hpecially  at  their  crossintrs, 
and  on  the  boundaries  ol  lands,  which  were  called 
ipftaia  or  ipfifiOj  ipfuiiot  \6^i  and  tpfteucts* 

*  Lessincr,  Bottiper  f  ir  /—'.  j>.  .| .*">),  and  others 
derive  tliesv  words,  uud  uiiu  liic  uuinc  of  the  god, 


(Hesych.  s.  t<r.).  An  ipfuuos  near  Ithaca 
is  mentiancd  in  the  Odyssey  (xvi.  471) ;  Slahs 
noticed  many  ip/iua  on  the  roods  in  £Ii»  {\m. 
p.  343)  ;  and  even  now  an  ancient  heap  of  stnie* 
may  be  seen  on  the  boundary  of  Lacjoia  (Bom, 
J't  /op.  ToL  i  pp.  18,  174).  The  religious  laipect 
paid  to  such  heaps  of  stonw,  pjipeciaHy  at  iheinr-t- 
iiigs  of  roads,  is  shown  by  the  custom  of  ««cb  ftumtt 
by  throwing  a  staoa  onto  the  hmp  (Niend.  Jlnr. 
150)  ;  this  ni'iTom  \\-as  also  observed  w'th  r>-5  : 
ence  to  the  liermae  of  later  times,  at  least  to  timt 
whieh  sisod  where  toads  met  (Amik  Orme.  ke. 
infrti  a'l.)  Such  heaps  of  stones  were  also  seen  by 
Strabo  on  the  roads  in  Egypt  (xvii.  818). 
Another  mode  of  marking  a  boundary  or  other  4*- 
finite  locality  was  by  a  pillar  of  sUnm,  originaliy 
ui)h«'nTi,  the  sacred  chamcter  of  which  tra?  mark  t 
by  [>  lurutg  oil  upon  it  and  adorning  it  (TbeopkrosL 
1'  ,  comp.  Generis  xxriii.  18,22,  xxxL  4S  H, 
where  lioth  llie  j)illar  and  the  heap  of  stones  are 
set  an  for  a  witness,  xxxv.  14).  The  EgjffUm 
obeltuc  pmhably  beiflogs  totha  saawdasaef  mm^ 

nir-'ts. 

HeiciTing  the  reader,  for  the  further  exsmiaatisa 
of  tbeaa  matters,  to  wvdcs  in  whidh  th^  am  dia- 

cu^ed  at  length  (Zo^a,  de  Oruf.  et  Us.  OitOrn^ 
Homae,  1797,  p.  217  ;  Gerhard,  J«  ReH^iam 
Ilt  riitarum,  Berol.  1845,  4to.  ;  Otto,  <Ie  Dua 

.  r.  7  ;   MMler,  Arck'dol.  d.  Kmmst,  ^  '  -^ 
PrelJer,  in  Pauly's  f{euf-Enrvc.  d.  ChiK^.  Mut:',. 
s.  o.  Mereurius,  voL  iv.  p.  1846),  we  assume  toat, 
ot  theae  heaps  of  atones  and  piliM,  these  wUdk 

marked  boundiuies  were  either  orijrina!ly  >ycuU.'j 
of^  or  were  afterwards  cousecoted  to,  the  fod 
Henaei.  It  is  not  denied  that  saeh  i«le  men»> 
rials  were  at  first  symbols  of  the  various  gods  alike, 
l)Ht  at  a  very  early  pcri<^  they  came  to  be  more 
especially  asi^ociatcd  with  the  worship  of  Hcnnrs. 

The  first  attempt  itt  the  artistic  de\  el  ipiaent  ot 
the  blocks  of  stone  and  wood,  by  which,  in  the 
earliest  period  of  i^ol-worship,  all  the  diriaitiri 
ware  nptasenlad,  was  1^  adding  to  tbsm  a  hesd, 
in  the  features  of  which  the  chararteri-tics  of  the 
god  were  supposed  to  be  expressed  ;  and  aftervaxdt 
other  membm  of  dm  body  wcsa  added,  at  fint 
with  a  symbolical  meaning.    These  changes  pro- 
duced the  Ilertnae,  such  as  ther  are  described  by 
the  ancient  authors,  and  as  we  now  have  then. 
The  phallos  formed  an  esiM^ntial  part  of  the  ijmbol, 
probably  because  the  divinity  repmcnted  by  it 
was  in  the  earliest  times,  before  the  wartlup  of 
Dionysus  was  imparted  from  the  But,  the  p» 
ftonlficntion  of  the  reprod active  powt  rs  of  nature. 
S>o  the  symbol  is  described  by  lierodotuii,  who 
ascribea  tha  origin  of  it  to  the  Pelasgiaas,  v'hs 
communicated  it  to  the  Athenians,  and  ther  to 
the  other  Greeks.  (Herod,  il  51  ;  Plut  a»  Stis  m 
Resp.  per.  28.  pt  797,  fc  ;  Cic  efe  iVul  Dtf.tL 
22 ;  comp.  Creuzer's  Note,  in  Baeh/aaditisaef  Be- 
n>dotu8.)    Pausanias  trives  the  same  acowmt  of  the 
matter  (i.  24.  §  3,  iv.  ki.  §  a.  s.  4),  and  ai»o  tut0 
that  the  Amadiaat  were  particulariy  food  of  tke 
iyakfia  nrpdyui'ov  (viii.  49.  §  4.  s.  fi  ;  vheic 
the  statue  rc£arcd  to  is  one  of  Zeus),  which  i« 

from  tp^a,(i  htnj)  (comp.  Buttmaiin,  L'-.rit.  r-p.SO'J, 
3U3).  It  would  seem,  at  ail  events,  that  the 
words  are  in  some  way  eooneeted  ;  thou^rh  die 
question,  whether  the  god  took  his  name  froni  tb« 
ftymliol,  or  the  symbol  fnm  tha  god,  maaot  te 
entered  into  here. 
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WEt  renfirrmtwri  of  the  tmduion  wbidi  Cttlied 
Itoek  the  iiiirentk»n  U»  tlie  Pelaj^ic  timcflb 

li  Ikt  kirtoricai  times  of  Onte%  too,  it  wm  tt 
Atb<i:»  that  the  Ilcrmae  wore  most  ntunemti^ 
Btd  wan  venerated.  So  great  wns  the  demand 
ftf  fkm  vofls  that  Um  words  ipfi<ry\y^Sy  ipno-^ 
f\k4n<t^  T«X*^,  «P4A07Xu<^wv,  were  used  m 
th«  geaenc  terms  fen*  a  Kulpt'ir,  bis  art,  and  hi* 
iMie  (Pht.  p.  215,  a. ;  Luciaii,  de  Somn. 

ii,«aLLppi  5,  i,  JO,  11  ;  Midthe  Lexicons). 

HsQses  in  Athms  htui.  one  of  thf?f  statues 
plandit  tbe  door  called  ipfijjs  ffrpo^xuos  or  crpo- 
ffw^Thocyd.  Ti.  27  ;  Aelian.  F.  n.  41  $  SakL 
1  r. ;  Poflux,  Tiiu  72  ;  Ath.  X.  p.  437,  b.)  ;  sonuv 
ism  alio  in  the  perit^le  (Lodan,  N<wig,  20, 
idL8.^9CS),«bidi  wmm  ^mwAS^hf  tb« 
wiroea  u  inatrruneiitjil  to  fecundity  (see  bn«-relief 

BaiMBlde,  .<la<w.  JRoman.  part  i  ),  and  the  great 
*WM0i  ittaAod  to  tbem  is  shown  by  the  ahinn 
1  id  ladignation  which  were  fieli  at  Athens  m  con- 
■eqwtice  of  the  matUation  of  the  whole  number  in 
tnnjfle night,  jiist  bff»)re  the  aaiUng  of  the  Sicilian 
upeditiaa.  (thucvd.  vi.  27,  with  Poppo^  note  ; 
Aadfit  d^.  J/vV.  ;  'Ar  -toph.  r.yaisi.  1093,  1094, 
<od  Sckd, Anstapltattes  applies  the  term  ipftoKo- 
■AoitD  tka  ontibliM  ;  no  alw  PImL  $.  v.  ipfto- 

iMj  wm  likewise  placed  in  front  of  temples, 
"■■^  *B  taAii,  in  the  gymnasia,  iii  JiMhn,  Itlwvies, 
T  <iici:--s,  ajid  pnblic  places,  mi  the  comers  of  streets, 
fei^  toads  as  8i|m-p«x<*ti,  with  distances  inscribed 
Corp.  laser.  No,  12  ;  Epigr. 
hcrt.  No.  234,  Brunck,  Amd.  toL  iii.  p.  197, 
ifitxjiHii.  iv.  254  ;   the  other  epigrams  on 
Nut.  245,  25$.  descrre  notics)  ;  and 
Mwat  itiB  Is  W  asoB  ail  Athns  with  lbs  osmes 
«  nctm  in  the  prnmastic  contests  inscribod  upon 
«iwfc  (Lsske^  AUmt*,  p.  17,  a.  L)   They  wete 
"^■iltvriiicla  of  pohlk  BulneMB,  seeafding 
tetke  sttthor  of  the  Hippardau  (falsely  ascribed  to 
Plata,  p.  229X  who  says  that  the  tvrant  Hippjtr 
ckttj  phoed  Bennae  in  the  streeto  of  the  city  and 
c  rrjadi  throoghont  Attica,  iDMiibsd  with  awnl 
Ttr«t«,  inch  as  the  foUowioi : 

yrtV  ffTfTyf  Jlfivaia  ^poKWi'. 

(CotBp,  Haipocrat,  «. «.  'Ef^ial;  HesycL  #.  r. 
Irni^X*<«  %iuS^  with  Alherti^  note).  TboM 
*tnc\iitw4  at  cnjs»  r  cuJH  had  often  three  or  four 
^  (Pluloch.  p.  45,  ed.  Siebeiis  ;  Uorpoct.  and 
M.$.9.rpu^^a}ios  'Lp/iSis  ;  Phot  Heijch. 
''•Tpw^fsMt  *Effi9f ;  fiuitsth.  ai  Mm,  ft. 

NiiBUuiis  examples  occur  in  Pausauuia  aiid 
^^vriten  of  their  hsing  pbced  on  tbs  boon- 
of  iiuidi  niid  states  and  at  the  gates  of 
('*P^     wvAidi,  TpoTwAoioi,  Pans,  vui.  34. 
l^^iv.tlL|&i.4,«<a«k;HarpoG&)  Snatt 
ilmaae  wer^  alwj  used  as  pilasters,  and  as  mxp- 
pw»  tor  funiturr  and  utensils.   (Pollux,  vii.  15, 
«;  MttUer,  ^n*.  §  379,  n.  2.)    Respecting  the 
thr  //^rtiuM  sad  IhnmU  im  tbs  C&oii, 

*«»2Ha,  '2K<5,  a. 
"•ft  respect  u>  the  form  of  these  works,  the  cs- 
P«ns  have  been  already  mcntion«d.  A 
P^iXtd  beard  {e^romAyww)  beiony  1  t>thr  ancient 
'yP'(Artaiiid.  ii.37).  A  mantle  ( ifulTto*')  was  fre- 
huig  over  the  shooldflft  (Pass,  nil  89.  ; 
Wrt  v.  82).    Originally  the  legs  and  arms 
*"**^getber  wanting  (Fasiaiusa  caUs  them  Aim- 
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Xoi,  L  24.  §  li),  and,  in  placo  of  the  wrms,  there  were 
often  projections  to  hong  garlands  upon  ;  but,  when 
tho  lOTCTeocs  attached  ts  ths  sndent  type  beesme 
los■^  and  the  love  of  novelty  greater,  the  whole 
torso  was  plsced  upon  a  quadrangular  pillar,  which 
leswBsd  towards  the  boss,  sad  fiaal^  the  piUar 
itself  was  sometimes  chiselled  to  indicate  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  leir^,  !u  may  be  seen  in  a  tetragonal 
female  statue  in  the  Villa  Albanu  (Winkelm. 
Storia  deUe  Arte^  vol.  u  tav.  1.)  Sonietiiiies,  as 
fi\invo  ^trtt<' ^,  the  head  was  double,  tr:]i1i-,  and  even 
iourtoid.  1  iie  whole  figure  was  genL-rally  of  stone 
or  marble  ;  but  Cicero  {ad  AH.  i.  8)  mentioai 
srim^  which  were  of  Peuttlic  marble,  with  bnnio 
heads.  (MuUer,  ^rcAoo^  d.  Kutut^  §  67.) 

Many  statnes  edsted  of  other  deities,  of  tbs 
same  fomi  as  the  Ilonnae  ;  which  no  doubt  ori- 
ginated in  the  same  nmnner  ;  and  which  were  still 
called  by  th«  generic  name  of  Hermat^  eren  though 
the  boat  apon  them  was  that  of  another  deity. 
S''veral  images  of  this  kind  -'S''  dt'«friiied  by  Pan- 
&.uiiaa  ;  one  of  Poseidon  at  riicul<»iii  iii  Arcadia 
(viii  '6b,  %  G),  another  of  Zeus  Teleios  at  Teges 
{U>.  48.  §  4),  and  another  of  A})hrodite  Uninta 
at  Athens  (i.  19.  %  2).  The  reason  whr  the 
statses  of  ^  odief  deities  weie  devdopsd  iato 
jtorfect  fomis,  while  those  of  Homies  so  gcne- 
raiijr  Qij  no  meana  vnivasally)  retained  their 
anoeat  nshion,  is  obrioasly  oa  seooont  of  the  re- 
ligious significance  attached  to  tho  symbol  of  tho 
pillar,  as  a  boundary  mark.  Where  this  motivo 
was  not  called  into  action,  Hermes  himself  was 
represented  in  tl  <^  lupletc  humaa  form  with  all 
the  perfection  of  (Jrrek  art,  as,  for  example,  in  his 
statues  in  the  p(daet4rae^  and  in  those  which  cm- 
bodied  others  of  his  attributes.  (See  MUller, 
Archttol.  d.  Kunst,  §§  380,  381.) 

Some  statues  of  this  kind  are  described  by  a 
name  compounded  of  that  of  Hermes  sad  another 
divinity  :  thus  we  have  Ilermanuftif,  ITcnn<treSy 
Hermatkena  (Cic  ad  AtL  i.  4),  Ilermerade*  (Cic. 
(id  AU.  I  10),  HemuroM  (PUn.  H.  M  num.  5. 
8.  4.  §  10).  Hermopaii.  It  has  bsca  mach  dis- 
puted whothfT  f  »ch  fipnirrs  were  composed  of  the 
square  pillar,  a*  ihe  cuibleiu  of  Hennes,  ftumiouDt«d 

by  the  bust  of  the  otiier  divinity ;  or,  aeooadlj, 
whether  tho  heads  of  ilenncs  and  the  other  god 
were  united,  as  in  the  bust  of  Janus  ;  or,  lastly, 
whether  the  eyaibblical  cbsneteristiet  dP  the  two 

deities  were  combined  in  the  same  stitue.  As  to 
the  first  explanation,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that, 
so  late  as  toe  tiaieof  CSeero,  the  mere  pillar  should 
have  been  considered  as  adequate  a  representation 
of  Ilemiefl  the  bast  was  of  the  other  deity  :  the 
second  supported  by  many  existing  tt'nninal 
double  busts :  the  thm  can  only  be  regarded 
as  an  iri2i  :  isms  conjecture,  which  may  be  true  of 
some  works  of  a  kte  period  of  art.  We  think 
that  tbs  seeead  is  tlw  tnie  ezpfamatioa  ia  tho 
pass.-igea  fmm  Cicen).  (Coiapi  MUlkr,  Ardiltt,  4, 
Kmut,  S  345,  n.  2.) 

There  »  fttil  saotb*  dsis  of  iheie  worits,  ia 
which  the  bust  represented  no  deity  at  all,  but  v<  iis 
simply  the  portrait  of  a  man,  and  in  which  the 
pillar  loses  all  its  symbolical  meaning,  and  becomes 
a  mere  pedestsL  Even  thsse  statues,  hotrever,  re> 
tained  the  names  of  Hmntte  and  Terminu  The 
examples  of  thtui  are  very  numerous.  A  list  o( 
these  and  of  tho  other  Hennae  is  givea  by  C«  W« 
M  i  !'  r.  (Eiseh  aad  Gtabe^  Bm^tUfpSUk^  Sft 
licrmau) 
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«04  HER  MAE  A. 

The  Ht  rmac  of  all  kinds  were  in  great  reqilMt 
amoDK  the  wealthy  Romans,  for  the  de<»ratkni  of 
their  hooMfl  and  villas.  Il  tt  also  stated  that  they 
used  them  m  po<(ts  for  ornamental  railings  to  a 
garden,  in  whicli  case  they  were  commonly  deco- 
imted  with  the  hxmn  of  philosopiMn  and  eminent 
xn  'n.  <:ome  of  which  may  sren  at  the  Vatican 
and  other  museums,  with  the  square  holes  in  their 
kfaouMen  into  which  the  tnmavene  ra3  was  m< 
•ortf'd.  Tliis  square  hole,  however,  is  also  seen  in 
ilermae  of  old  Greek  workmanship,  in  which 
caict  they  were  probably  the  sockets  of  the  pro- 
jections, atmTe  mentitmed,  for  hanging  garlands  on. 

The  I'xistina^  ntnain*  of  ancient  art  are  rich  in 
terroiiial  statues  of  all  the  clas»«>8  which  hare  been 
deacribed  ;  and  specimena  of  nearly  all  may  \^ 
aeen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  onpravineft  in 
Ikliilier's  UenkmaUr  der  aUen  Kwt$t  (vol.  i.  pL  i. 
Not.  a,  4,  «,  iraL  li  pL  zzriiL  Nei.999, 300,  MS, 
pi.  xxxi.  No.  341,  pi.  Txxiii.  Nos.  37G,  3BG,  38", 
pL  xxxrL  Not.  428,  429,  pL  xlu.  No.  626).  I'hc 
mot  two  ewBplot  in  MOller  am  very  interesting  : 
the  one  is  a  bas-relief^  exhibiting  a  Hermes  deco- 
rated with  gnrlandii  and  fitirrounded  with  the  im- 
plements of  his  woii»hip,  a*  shown  in  the  £odlowing 
•■Vimniig;  tho  otkcra  tho  »  hni-rdie^  in  wMah 


We  see  a  tcrroiual  bust  of  Diony-MT>  wailu  d  and  de- 
corated bysnUUlMld  three  woinen.  Respecting  thp 
Hi  rmae  nn  coins,  sof  Ma^i  he,  I^  r  I'niv.  Jiei  j^um. 
B.  rv.  Herma^  /Jermaihf  ne^  //erme$,  S.J 

HBRMAEA  CEpfim*),  leetivala  of  Homes, 
celebrated  in  various  part^  f  Greece.  As  Hermes 
was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia  andpalaes* 
trae,  the  boya  at  Athena  ed^nited  the  Herauwa 
in  the  gymnasia.  They  were  on  this  occasion 
drewed  in  their  best,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  j^od, 
nnd  amased  themselves  with  various  gam^  and 
sports,  which  were  probably  of  a  more  fnn'  and  «!• 
restrained  character  than  usual  Hence  the 
nasiarch  was  prohibited  by  a  law  of  Solon  (Aeschin. 

c.  Timarek.  p.  38)  from  admitting  any  adnlta  on 
the  occasion.  This  law,  however,  wai»  afterwards 
n^Iected,  and  in  the  time  of  Plato  (/^m.  p.  206, 

d.  dte.)  we  find  tlw  1m  edebrating  the  HemuMt 
in  a  palaestm,  and  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  all 
ages.  (Becker,  Chariklet,  vol.  i.  33&,  Ac ;  com- 
pere OTMltASlCTM,  p.  580,  b.) 

Ifermaea  were  also  eelebnited  in  Crete,  where, 
on  this  occasion,  th»»  !«m<»  custom  prevailed  which 
was  observed  at  Homo  during  the  Saturnalia  ;  for 
the  day  was  a  season  of  freedom  and  enjoyment 
for  the  slaves,  and  their  mnsteni  waited  upon  them 
at  their  repasts.   (Ath.>n.  xiv.  p.  ii'ii).) 


HETAKRAK. 

The  town  of  Pheneos,  in  Arcadia,  of  vhidi 
Hermes  WU  the  principal  dlrini^r,  Ukcwiso  eriew 
bntted  Hermaea  with  games  and  contest*.  (I*ai.#. 
viii.  14.  §  7.)    A  festival  of  the  s..in.e  kind  ^\ki 
celebrated  at  Pellene.  (Schol.  'ui  /W.  (M.  «iL  15l, 
and  Aem.  x.  82.)   Twatrra,  in  Boeotia  (Faaik  ix. 
22.  §  2),  and  some  other  place*,  likfwi^  veto- 
bratcd  festivals  of  ilctmes,  but  particnlars  are  AtA 
known.  fl^S^J 
H  r  It  M  ATHENA.  [HERM.iK.] 
HEUMKRACLAE.  [Ubamax.] 
HERO'NEB,  baskett  or  oatee  of  eedge,  whirih 
were  employed,  when  filled  with  chalk,  for  mak  >  r  | 
a  foundation  in  the  water  (Vitniv.  v.  12.  J  5u 
Pliny  stales  that  the  .architect  of  tlie  t^fmple  t4 
Diana,  at  Ephesns,  raised  to  their  places  imHMBs* 
hhx-ks,  which  formed  ♦h-  architrave,  \>\'  mmv* 
of  an  inclined  plane,  couiitnict^'d  of  kenmet 
with  land  (H.  M  nxvi  14.  a.  91>.   In  tlNsse 
and  the  few  other  jassatres  where  it  occun,  u.» 
readings  of  the  word  are  very  variooa.  Di&rrat 
modem  acbolan  fcim  adoiiled  mt  of  the 
forms,  ofroneif  ermtif  er  AerwMiL   (See  SchncMirr, 

€ul  I  ffruv.  K  C)  f  P  >^  1 

][KiiOON  (ifp^ov)  [ApoTUKOSis  i  it.vci., 
1  [ ,  ^  56,  b.,  557,  a.] 

HESTIA  (i<rrla\  fF-  is.] 

HESTIASIS  {ioTiaai^),  waj  a  species  «i  li- 
turgy, and  eonaiated  in  giving  a  fimt  t«  aae  ef  like 
trilien  at  .\thens  (r^y  iirrieu'.  TVm.  e.  St*^. 

p.  565.  10  i  PoUox,  iii.  67.)  It  was  provided  in 
each  tribe  at  the  expense  of  a  penoo  brioaftBir 
to  that  tribe,  wlio  was  called  l«Ti^«p.  (IX-di. 
r.  U'trot.  p.  ^^')(^  24.  t  Ilarj'Hxnition  («.r.  'E^ucftep] 
states  on  the  authority  ot  the  speech  of  I>cfn-'>- 
thenea  against  Maidiai,  that  this  feast  was  ftani<^ 
times  provided  l)y  persons  voluntarny.  and  at«t.^-r 
times  by  peritotis  appointed  by  lot  ;  bat  as  fiocki) 
remaHcs,  nothing  of  thie  kind  ocean  in  tlie  sperh, 

no  burthen  of  this  description  cr.tiM  liavi-  '. 
imposed  upon  A  citizen  by  kit.   The  Irriartffi 
were  donbttMi  appeinted,  lSk%  all  penena  tcfiia? 
litnrgiea,  ^cording  to  the  amonnt  of  their  proper; v 
in  some  rcfrtilar  «uce«if»ion.   These  banqoeti  of  th  * 
trihes,  called  ^vAcTi^a  Ztiupa  by  Atbcoaru  ^r. 
p.  1  )!5.  d),  wm  introduced  for  Mend  |iwpiu,aBd 
for  keeping  up  a  friendly  intf«rrmir!e»  between  |»rr- 
sons  of  the  same  tribe,  and  must  be  distiagaishvd 
firan  the  gnat  leaBtinga  of  the  peoptcs,  which  wew 
defnived  from  the  Theorica.  (BockK 
of  Aiiau^  p.  452,  2nd.  ed. ;  WoUr  Pnkf,  mi 
Dem.  Lgpim,  p.  Ixxxril  note  <Mk.) 

HETAERAE  (jralpoi).  The  wotd  Iro^ 
j^inall}*  siffnified  a  friend  or  cnmponion,  bat  at 
Atlieufi,  and  in  other  towns  of  Greece,  it  was  sfter- 
waidi  Hied  aa  a  enphenuatic  name  for  v^fMn),  \!tmi 
is,  a  prMtitnte,or  mistress.  (Plut,  .W.n, «.  ?5; 
Athcn.  xiit.  p.  571.)  As  persons  of  tau  ciofi 
acted  a  mneh  SMve  pmnmciit  and  mflnnlMl  pvt 

in  some  of  the  Greek  st;ite«  t'-m:  in  any  of  tbe 
most  demoralized  capitals  of  modem  tunes,  irt 
cannot  avoid  in  this  wefk  stating  their  podtisend 
their  relations  to  other  classes  of  society.  Bot  m 
their  conduct,  manners,  en<narins  artifices,  and  ia- 
positions,  have  at  all  tinier  aiid  ui  all  countries  br«a 
the  same,  are  shall  confine  oundfea  to  those  psaMS 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  hetaeme  in  Gnw. 

First  we  may  mention  that  the  yomtg  u.c.*}  st 
Athens,  pnvioas  to  their  mantage,' spent  s  irrtat 
part  of  their  time  in  the  company  of  heia<>nif-  with- 
out its  bciiig  thought  blaniable  in  auj  reipoct 
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HETAERAE. 

«?*3!c"er.  Marriage,  indeed,  pmdum!  on  the 
vhdle  a  chan^  in  this  mode  of  lirii^  of  joong 


continoed  their  inteitrouse  with  hetaerae, 
wicbovt  drmwing  upon  themselves  the  censure  of 

Eblic  opinion  ;  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  evident 
m  tLe  naanner  in  which  Demostheni  s  (^c.  Aea^r, 
p.  1351,  ^r.)   relates  the  history  of  Lysiaa  the 
wfhtst,  that  vDch  connections  after  uiarnage  were 
Dst  latkcd  span  as  Hijthiiif  actmordinary  or  in- 
eccebteot.  provided  a  n^n  did  not  ofTcnd  nj^'ainst 
jmhbc  decency,  or  altogether  neglect  his  legiti- 
me wife  nd  the  affun  of  bw  Iraoidiold,  as 
wu  the  ca»e  with  Alcibiades.    ( Andoc  e.  Aleib,  p. 
J77.)     This  irregular  condition  of  private  life 
m>aof  the  Greek*  seems  to  have  arisen  chiefly 
itom  two  causes  ;  first  from  the  gmt  lore  of  sen- 
kaI  p?e-:isurr-s,  ■w  hich  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
ptfsaeased  in  as  high  a  degree  as  luost  other 
•eodiuii  mtioaa  ;  ud,  tecxKMUjr*  from  the  gene- 
mCy  prevaflin^  mdiflTfrfneo  betwee  n  husl«nd.<  aiid 
viv^    As  rtgords  the  latter  point,  matrimo- 
«isd  life  in  the  oirtoric*!  times  of  Oieeee  was  rery 
dirwrtfit  fiuni  that  which  we  find  do?crihod  in  the 
licroic  aige.    Uuw  this  change  was  brought  about 
k  aot  dear ;   but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
dia^  gLBuallj  •peaking,  the  Oieeks  koked  upon 
inairnafff*  ropr**lv  as  a  means  of  prodncinir  citizens 
{<'t  iLc  state.  (l>eni.  c.  A'cu<?r.  p.  1       ;  Becker,  Cha- 
nidet,  vol,  ii.  p.  215,&c.)  The  education  of  women 
was  al'7,< 't  « Titircly  ntvlectcd  ;  they  were  thought 
aiuod  of  inferior  beuig^  les^  endowed  by  nature, 
mi  inspaUe  of  taking  any  ;>art  in  pnUie  aflhirt 
-ltd  of  >ynipathising  with  their  husbands.    In  an 
isirlkctuaJ  point  of  tiev,  therefore,  they  were  not 
fit  to  be  agr  eaMe  compankmi  to  tiidr  hnabands, 
«bo  consequently  sought  elaewhere  that  which 
tlifv  did  not  find  at  homo.    It  is  true  the  history 
<^  Greece  furnishes  many  ple;ising  examples  of  do- 
oestie  ^iffinftt,  and  well-educated  women,  bat 
these  STB  excepti'^ns,  and  only  coufinn  the  g-enrra! 
rule.  A  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  women 
"tn  boand  down  hy  inlea  whidi  men  might  vio* 
late  with  impunity  ;  and  a  wife  appars  to  have  had 
so       to  proceed  against  her  hiuband,  even  if 
■he  cadd  pim  that  he  wae  vn^thfal  (  Pfamt  Af^r- 
cut  ir.  6.  3),  sdthoogh  she  herself  was  subject  to 
f^^m  pciii^hnicnt  if  she  vrns  detected.  The 
iMvbted  Uaiiiiifiny  of  a  late  writer  like  Alciphron 
{Epia.  i.  6),  who  rej-reiik'nts  a  wife  threatening 
y.!-:  hu-r  and,  that  unless  he  would  }jive  up  his  dis- 
hyiuie  DuMie  of  living,  she  would  induce  her  father 
to  brb^  a  charge  ngatnat  him,  can,  aa  Becker 
■Ciorikles,  vol.  i.  ji  112^  ohs4;rvcs,  prove  nothtnc:, 
ioauaiKb  aa  a  neglect  of  family  affiiin  might,  in 
tUs  cae,  ha^e  heen  the  ground  rar  aeeaiation. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  hetaerae  ;  the  state  not 
frfily  tolerated,  bat  protected  them,  and  obtained 
proiit  from  them.  Solon  is  said  to  have  established 
a  TsptSur  (also  called  iratSHnceSw,  ipr)aaT4tptoir 
oroSniM«\  in  which  prostitutei  wero  kept  (Athen. 
lii  p.  Se.*)),  and  to  have  built  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
iH«  Psnderoos  with  the  profit  which  had  been 
oknirif'd  from  them.  At  a  later  period  tlic  num- 
ber of  fucb  houses  at  Athens  was  increased,  and 
tibt  penom  wko  kept  tiiem  were  cdled  wepraffe^. 
^oi,  ItJKma.  The  conduct  of  the  hetaerae  in  these 
^xtses  II  described  in  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  5b'B). 

the  hetaerae  of  such  houses,  as  well  as  indivi- 
(loaU  who  lived  by  themselves  and  gained  their 
firtfahood  hjr  pwrtHntioD,  had  to  fay  to  the  ateta 
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I  a  tax  {-iropviKlv  tiXos^  Aesch.  r.  Timarcl.  p.  134, 
&C.),  aud  the  coUectiagof  this  tax  was  every  year 
let  by  the  aennte  to  indi  pecwne  (tsAmw,  or 
roproTcAwrw,  Philonides,  ap.  PeUtUi,  vii.  202) 
as  were  best  acqiwintod  with  those  who  had  to  pay 
it  Tht;  hetiierae  w»Te  under  the  su^HTinteudtut^ 
of  the  ityopai'6ftoi  (Suidas,  «.  v.  Aidypafifui)^  and 
their  places  of  abode  were  c^.ii  'ly  in  the  CcnflUi* 
cus.    (Hesych.  s.o.  K»pafA*iK6s.) 

The  nmnber  of  private  hetaerae,  or  satdi  aa  did 
not  live  in  a  -K-opvfToy,  was  very  great  at  Athens. 
They  were,  however,  generally  not  mere  prosti- 
tutes, bat  aeted  atthe  lametmMaitttte  or  citham 
players,  and  as  dancers,  und  were  as  such  fre- 
quently engaged  to  add  to  the  splendour  of 
&mily  sacrifices  (PUut.  Epid.  iii.  4.  U4 ),  or  to  en- 
liven and  heighten  the  pleasures  of  men  at  their 
symposia.  '1  h'  ir  private  abodes,  where  often  two, 
three,  and  more  lived  together,  were  also  frequently 
places  resort  for  young  men.  (Isocfat.  Artcpag. 
p.  202,  Bekker.)  Most  of  these  hetaenie  not  only 
took  the  greateftt  care  to  {^reserve  their  physical 
beauty,  and  to  acquire  each  aeeompliahmente  ae  we 
just  uientioiied,  but  also  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  Thns  the  Ar  a- 
dian  l^islheneia  was  a  disciple  of  Plato  (.Vthen. 
xii.  p.  546),  and  Leontion  a  disciple  of  Epicuros 
(Athen.  xiii  p.  5J5)!)  ;  Asj'ii.sia  is  even  said  to  have 
instructed  feocniies  and  Pericles.  Whatever  wo 
may  think  of  the  hialorical  trath  of  theaeand  timi- 
1.1  r  n-'iorts,  they  are  of  impirtance  to  the  historian, 
uiasiuuch  as  they  show  in  what  light  these  hetae* 
rae  were  looked  npon  by  the  aneienla.  It  


to  have  been  owiokr,  especially  to  their  supcriuritj 
in  intellectual  cultivation  over  the  female  citizms, 
that  men  preferred  their  society  and  convcr^tion 
to  those  of  citizens  and  wives,  and  that  aooia 
hetaerae,  such  as  .-Xsy^sia,  Lais,  Phryne,  and 
others,  formed  connecliona  with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  their  age,  and  acquired  considemble  iidltK 
cnre  over  their  cnntemp^iraries.  '1  lie  free  and  un- 
restrained conduct  and  conversation,  which  were 
not  anbjeet  to  the  etriet  convenlional  mlee  which 
honest  women  had  to  observe ;  their  wit  and 
humour,  of  which  so  many  imitances  are  recorded ; 
were  well  calcnlated  to  eaanare  young  men,  and  to 
draw  the  attention  of  husbands  away  from  their 
wives.  Women,  however,  of  the  intellect  and 
chamcter  of  A&pasia  were  cjcccplious :  and  even 
Athenian  citizens  did  not  scruple  to  introduca 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  her  circles,  that  they 
might  learn  there  the  secrets  by  which  they  might 
gain  and  fneterfathe  afleetiem  4rf  their  hushandii 
The  disorderly  life  of  the  majority  of  Greek  hetaerae 
is  nowhere  set  forth  in  better  colours  than  in  the 
woiki  of  the  writen  who  bdong  to  the  •o>caUed 
school  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  l^ys  of 
Plautusand  Terence  ;  with  which  may  be  compared 
Demosth.  c.  Ntaer.  p,  1355,  &c,  and  Athen.  book 
ziij.  It  was  Ibmerly  eupiwsed  that  at  Athena 
a  peculiar  dress  vfm  by  law  prescribed  to  the 
hetaerae,  but  this  opiuiuu  is  without  any  foimda- 
tion.    (Becker,  Churikles,  vol.  i.  p.  126,  &e.) 

The  tn  v'T  nioBt  notorious  in  fJreecc  fur  the  ntmt- 
bcr  of  its  hetaerae,  aa  well  as  for  their  refined  mtui- 
nen  and  1>eaiity,  waa  Corinth.    (Plato,  De  Hep, 

iii.  p.  404  ;  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat,  xxxvil  o.  119, 
Rciske  j  Aristopb.  149,  with  the  §chol. ; 

and  SeboL  ad  l^tMr.  90  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  573,  &c  ; 
Muller,  i>or.  ii.  10.  §  7.)  Strabo  (viii.  p.  378) 
states  that  tho  temple  of  Aphiodito  in  this  tow« 
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possessed  TTtorp  than  one  tbonsand  hetaeiue,  who 
were  called  Up^5ov\ot^  and  who  were  the  rain  of 
many  a  stranger  who  visited  Corinth.  (Wachs- 
muth,  fft/i^N  iU'Tlh.  vtjl.  ii.  p.  392.)  Hence  the 
name  Kopiytiia  K6fyi)  was  uavd  &s  synonymous  witii 
iraipa^  and  Kopiy0MiC*ir9u  was  equivalent  to  irai- 
p(7y.  (EiisLitli.  ad  IlUi  L  \\.  570.)  At  Sjmrt.x, 
and  in  moat  other  Doric  states,  the  hetacrae  seem 
nev«r  to  bam  aoqoired  llwi  impoiluieB  which  thay 
had  in  otlier  parts  ofQlMOB,  and aHMOgthtOieeks 
of  Asia  Minor. 

An  important  quection  b  who  the  hetwme  gcoo> 
BtUy  WCfe?  The  UpSUvkn  of  Corinth  were,  as 
their  name  indicates,  persons  who  had  dedicated 
themselves  as  i^lavua  to  Aphrodite ;  uud  tiicir 
prostitntion  was  a  kind  of  service  to  the  goddess. 
|,J{ixrodi<ll]  Those  irApveu  who  w.  re  k*  pi  at 
Athena  in  public  brutheis  by  tii»ifop¥oSoaKai^  were 
gWMfolly  abm  belonging  to  tbsio  mfpof offieo(|  who 
cninp>etled  them  to  prostituto  their  persons  frjf  the 
purpose  enriching  themaelvos.  The  owuexs  of 
thoM  v^frw  worn  jaady  held  in  giwtar  eMteoapt 
than  the  unhappy  victima  themselves.  Sometimes, 
ljowcver»  they  were  rwil  pmstitutes,  who  voluntarily 
entered  into  a  coutntcl  with  a  vop¥oto<n<6s :  others 
again  were  femaleo  who  had  hi-en  educated  in 
t^etter  circumstances  aiul  f-ir  a  belter  fate,  but  had 
by  raiaforUmes  l<>st  their  liberty,  and  were  compelled 
hj  want  to  take  to  thia  mode  of  Uving.  Among 
this  last  c!ass  we  may  also  reckon  those  girls  who 
had  been  picked  up  as  young  children,  and  brought 
«p  by  iropMCMrnH  for  the  purpose  of  practitataoa. 
An  iiistiiiK'e  iif  this  kind  is  Nicarcto,  a  fricJ 
woman,  who  had  contrived  to  procure  seven 
younp;  children,  and  afterwards  compelled  them  to 
nraatilotian,  or  lold  them  to  men  who  wished  to 
nave  the  psrlii'-tvo  possession  of  them.  (I>eni. 
c  Aeaer,  p.  1  Jji,  i&c.)  Other  instancca  ot  tlie 
■una  kinid  we  montioiied  in  the  comedies  of  Plau- 
tuSb  (Compare  Isc-eu^  f}r  f'hitocttm.  kml.  p. 
143.)  Thua  all  proatitute*  kept  in  public  or  ohvate 
heuoet  were  either  rad  ibtvee  er  at  least  looked 
npon  and  treatwl  as  such.  Those  hetaenie,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  lived  alone  cith^  as  mistresses  of 
certain  individuala  or  ae  oommoQ  hetaeme,  were 
almoit  invariably  itmngers  or  aliens  freed- 
women.  The  cases  in  which  daughters  of  Athe- 
UiSiii  citizens  adopted  the  life  uf  tui  hetaera,  as 
Lamia,  the  diNtthler  off  deaiMr  (Athcn.  xiii.  p. 
577),  seem  to  nnvo  occurred  rerr  seldom  ;  and 
whenever  such  a  case  happened,  the  woman  was 
bjlawoxdttded  from  all  pablkeacfifioea  and  offioei, 
sank  dou'ii  t.i  the  rank  f  u  i  nil u,  and  as  svuh 
came  subject  to  the  ^opfutby  rtAor;  she  ijeneially 
abo  changed  h«r  name.  The  aame  dqpadation 
took  pLice  when  an  Athenian  citizen  kept  a  wop- 
y(7ot',  which  »eems  to  have  hap])ened  very  seldom, 
(Uiickh,  /*aW.  Eoon.  of  Alhtus,  p.         'Iiid  ed.) 

(Fr.  Jacobs,  UeUfdgt  Zur  Getu-k.  det  WdUick, 
Cr«iehUcht$^  in  liis  VcrmUchie  Sckri/hn,  vol.  iv.  ; 
Bocker,  CkuriMet,  vol.  L  pi  109 — and  voL  ii. 
p.  414-— 489  ;  Lhabarg^Bnmwer,  Hittoin  4$  la 
CiriUfiiloH  Mor<t!c  d  R<  !i<iii:u^de*Grt-cs  ;  Wachs- 
smth,  lieUcn.  AlU-rth.  vol.  li.  p.  392,  &c)  [L.&J 
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yptup^).  This  action  waa  maintainable  against 
aooh  Athenian  citizens  as  had  administered  to  the 
unnatural  huts  of  another;  Int  "m!v  i*  after  siuh 
d^radation  they  TcnUued  to  cxcircuie  tixuir  puUtical 


firanchise,  and  aspire  to  bear  office  in  the  mttL 
From  the  law,  which  is  recited  by  AcKUm 
(&  lUurtL  pw47),  we  learn  that  nek  oisden 
were  cn|>i tall V  jumi-h-d.    The  cause  wu  tried  br 
the  court  ui  the  ilicsiuuiaetoe.    {litia,  AlLjPm, 
^334.)  [J.S.1L1 
HETAIRIAB  (iroi^).  [EaiJioi.] 
U£XA'PUORUM.  LLacnCA.] 
HBXA'STYLOa  [TutfLOM.] 
IIEXE'RES.  [Navw.] 
HIKREION  (Upftor).  [SACuncwM.] 
HIEREISTON  SOTERON  (£i^fdr««ri. 
pwf),  priests  of  the  SavioaFs,  that  is,  of  Andfoiai 
and  Demetrius,  who  were  received  hy  thr  A!ix> 
uians,  in  B.c.  3U7,  as  their  liberat^jifi  witb  tKKjous 
and  Hattcries  of  every  aort.   They  e««a  mm  » 
far  as  to  pay  divine  honours  to  these  prioees  viin 
the  title  of  •Saviours  (trorr^pcx),  and  to  auiga  ajmnt 
(It^tdf)  to  attend  to  tkmr  wofdiip^  who  maisli 
elected  annually  and  to  give  his  name  t"  ths  jearia 
place  of  the  fintacchuu.  Thia  contioaed  tor  twoi^ 
yeara  till  the  cemaeet  of  Demetrim  by  PrnhviB 
B.  a  2(17,  when  the  office  was  abolished  sod  tb? 
first  arch  on  restored  to  his  former  position  in  ib« 
sUte.    (I'lut  Demrtr.  10,  46.)    The  naguuiui 
of  theae  twenty  years  were  in  later  times  called 
archnns,  as,  for  instance,  by  Diodorus  niui  Pi 
kius  of  Ilalicarnasttus,  since  the  Atheaaia,  ai 
Clint^  remarks,  would  not  leave  upm  tkeir  Fmi 
this  mark  of  thi  ir  humiliation.  (Dn>yv\n,  (TttdueUt 
des  J/eilemumtUf  vol.  i.  p.  439  ;  Ciintoo,  f.EL 
voL  iL  p.  3»0,  2d  ed.  {  Hcnmma,  IdMmL^ 

Jur.  PM.  CJnux,  p.  360.) 

IIIERODU'LI  {ifpiiovhm\  were  penm  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  dcvatod  like  slaves  It  lbs 

worship  of  the  gods.    They  were  of  Ea*i»:moriciE, 
and  are  must  frequently  met  with  iu  cttooed^aa 
with  the  worriupof  the  deities  of  Syria,  Phoenioi, 
and  Asia  Minor.    T!icv  onsliti-d  of  two  cU««; 
one  composed  of  alaveA  properly  lo  called,  wk> 
taadod  to  all  the  lower  dntma  eonaeeied  wHb  Ik 
worship  of  the  gods,  culti%-ated  the  j-uted  Uiiv 
&C.,  and  whose  descendants  continued  m  tW  fnat 
•enrile  condition  ;  and  the  other,  compriunK  p«t- 
sons,  who  warn  personally  free,  but  bad  dedicitcc 
themselves  as  slaves  to  the  gcnls,  and  wbo  wete 
cither  attached  to  the  tcniplcK,  nr  wcrv  dipewd 
throaghoat  the  country  and  Irr.u.-ht  to  t!if 
the  money  they  had  gained.    To  ihf  iatter  cU» 
belonged  the  women,  who  proetituted  t^eir  penou 
and  pnMiited  to  the  ({oda  die  nmney  the}-  bd 
tained  hy  thi.i  means.    The  pomj)  with  wKick  rfli- 
giooa  worship  was  celebrated  in  the  Emu  ^  ^ 
vatt  domalna  which  many  of  the  temples  poMwe^r 
required  a  great  nmnbcr  of  servants  «»d 
Thu-s  the  gnat    -i:, '   r\\  the  Cappadociafl  C<m»f 
passeased  as  maiiy  as  tii>i)0  hicroduli  (StiAtt 
p.  535),  and  that  at  Morimene  had  3000  of  tie 
same  class  of  persons.   (Strab.  xii.  p-  3''.)  J*' 
numerous  were  the  hieroduli  at  Tyre,  ihsl  tb* 
high-priest  by  thair  toppait  fieqaeatly  obtaafi 
the  regal  dignity.    (.Toseph.  c.  Aj-iM.  i  U,'-^) 
These  large  uumben  arose  from  the  ulen,  fttnkai  . 
in  the  Eiut,  that  the  d^  moit  hate  a  eM  I 
clans  of  persons  specially  dedicated  to  hii 
and  separated  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  >M  _ 
that  it  Vim  the  duty  of  all  who  had  the  pww*  I 
supply  as  manv  persons  a^  th*  v  could  £nr  tiri'*^- 
vicc.    Tbns.kiii  -  d.-.li.;at..!  ..>"-.■--' 4jm tkepn- 
souers  whom  tiuy  look  ui  war,|aruiU  Ui>£irciul<ii^ 
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even  penoQs  of  the  highest  femiiies  »mt  their 
f  iPlileti  to  the  tenfiM  to  Nurifice  their  chiutity 
hue  Wi.  at  Irsut  till  the  time  of  their  marriagAi 

Thli  pnctfcc  of  fcn-.alfs  ofTorinir  tlieir  chns^tUy  t" 
tk  gvds  \*ai  of  aucifent  origiu  in  the  East,  aiid 
MM  ta  have  anien  from  the  notion  that  the  gods 
t  )  h.ivo  thv  fii-st-fniit^  of  t'\ory  thing.  The 
cn>Mfl  ftfevailedai  Babylon  (Herod-  L  lyS  ;  Strab. 
rri  p.  74S\  M  vdl  m  in  wmny  odMr  plMM. 
'Comp.  Hcfri  \  D'  Bnl-jft/miortim  instituto  T<U<f'iom^ 
kc/a  Qimuuai.  SodH.  GutUng,  toL  xvi  p.  30,  &c.) 

I  Ik  Ondc  tenplc*  bad  of  eoofw  •lam  to  peiform 
^  lowat  acrvicra  (Paua.  x.  32.  §  8)  ;  but  we 
ahi  find  iDfOtion  in  some  Greek  tcniple-s  of  froc 
fcnaas  of  both  aexps,  who  }iad  dc'dicate<i  them- 

.iritei  vohntaHIy  to  x):.^  »<  rvicos  of  MHW  god,  and 
tr  wh  im  tfcp  term  of  hieroduli  was  gcnerallr  ap- 
Maatert,  who  wished  to  give  alavet  their 
tet  wcM  fpevcnted  by  itmm  omtea 
few  mnmiittinp  them,  pre^fntrtl  them  to  some 
iHBpte  u  ifpodovAM  uBder  the  form  of  a  gift  or  a 
■lib  ad  that  ptwwcd  far  tb«m  Hberty^  in  tealitj. 
Sack  cav^  »{  nuinamisaion  frequently  occur  in  in- 
^VioiKi  >ad  are  explained  at  length  by  Curtius 
W^MmmmimSeme  mum  Graeoontm^  in  hia  Aaaxfota 
IkiH  ^,.  Berlin,  1843»      10,        ;  comp.  Plut. 

rfj**.  C  21.  Tfc  *'  6XXUV  B*frtrnrU!V  Koi  iLpx<i*^of 
&M^fpM  Kai  &i^ffToi  KoBdvfft  i(f>66ov\oi  itoertKov- 
vv}.  Tba  fcaale  hieroduli,  wbo  pnttitirted  their 
pp>T^  srp  nnly  finmd  in  Ore^co  CAnnectcd  with 
tb.  7.^bip  of  dirinitica  who  were  of  Eastern  origin, 
or  mat^whrnt  raBgiow  ritoi  wm  banmd  ftoni 

Kast.  This  wn>»  the  casr  with  Aphrodite,  whn 
*Mo*ypaHj  an  Oriental  goddess.  At  hex  temple 
■Cniidb  diciv  were  a  thousand  !^^8miA«m  Iro^pcu, 
who  ^rfre  the  ruin  of  many  a  stnagcr  wbo  Tisited 

'^■■thjaiid  tlu^re  wjw  aho  a  !artr<»  nnmbfr  of  the 
daaa  of  women  at  her  ttuiplu  at  Erj  x,  in 
^^^T'  (StraK  riii.  p.  378,  vl  p.  272,  comp.  xii. 
^5W.^  (Hirt,  I'Jte  Hirrry.luh'n^  with  app "Ti'iiccs 
VBockh  and  Buttntann,  Berlin,  18J8  ;  Kreuaer, 

»•<  i  i2sf  .11^  Htem,lHjfTi,  Mainz,  in24  ;  Movers, 
f'^^  /'taNmer,  p.  359,  &c. ;  Uennann,  hciirimch  d. 
^MimtKekm  AUtfAVmtr  A  CMtoisw,  §  20,  n. 

niEROME'NIA  was  the  time  of 

flwnth  at  which  th  -  "^-irr-d  ffstirals  of  th- 
"''«*ka  began,  and  in  conM.>quence  of  which  the 
mmk  nemi  tba  mae  of  l*j>it.  It 
***  *  part  of  the  international  Jaw  of  f  Jreece  that 
^  ^o^Ukica  should  cease  for  the  time  between 
!^  who  took  part  in  tbeid  featmla,  to  that  ih« 
WnabitantA  of  the  dltlrrent  states  might  go  and 
in  aafety.  The  hiemmeniae  of  the  four 
f**  aational  festirals  were  of  course  of  the  moat 
^pwtanee:  th^  were  proclaimed  by  heralds 
(^M'lo^poi),  who  visited  the  different  states  of 
^'^^  frjf  the  purpose.  The  suspension  of  ho«ti- 
^t>H  wai  called  4Ktx**P^  (Piud.  Iifhrn.  ii.  23  ; 
^h.  riii.  p.  343  ;  Kraose,  C%V^  40,  &e.  ; 
•ad  the  article  Olympia.) 

^  more  hr)nfnim1t1c  of  the  two  classes  of  rcpns 
*Q>tstifes  who  oompoaed  the  Amphictyonic  cooncU. 
Aiueaoit  of  Am  is  gh«B  imdar  AMraiin>iroinn. 

»>  e  \\m  read  of  H  ieroroneroones  m  Grecian  states, 
^■tioct  from  tl'-  AHiphirtyotiic  representatives  of 
Ail  ttune.    'i  kuj  the  pri«aLs  ot  Poseidon,  aX 
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Megara,  were  called  hieromnemones  (Pint.  !>i/itrp. 
viiL  8.  §  4)  ;  and  at  Bj'zantium,  which  was  a 
eolonjr  of  Megam,  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  ateto 
fApt^ears  to  have  been  called  by  this  name.  In  a 
decree  of  Byzantium,  quoted  by  Demosthenes  {pro 
Coron.  p.  355.  30 ;  eompMPe  Polyb.  iv.  52.  |  4\ 
an  hieromnemon  is  irn  t'nupd,  who  givrs  hi«  name 
to  the  year :  and  we  also  hnd  the  same  word  on 


the  emns  of  thk  city.    (Eckhet,  Dodt,  Nwm, 

vol.  ii.  p.  31,  Sec.)  At  Chnlci  don,  another  colony  ef 
Megara,  an  hicromnemon  also  existed,  as  is  proved 
by  a  decree  which  ia  still  extant.  (Mttller,  Dor.  iii. 
9.  §  lOt)  An  inKfiptiM  fimnd  in  Thasos  also  men- 
tions an  hieroronemon  who  presided  over  the  tren- 
gurv.    (B(k;kh,  C^irp.  Jttscrip.  vol.  ii.  pp.  184.) 

HIERONrCAE.  [Athlbtae.] 

HIEaOPUANT£S  {Up9^4wm$),  £EtAV. 

SIN  I  A.] 

HIEROPOII  (lcpe*»MO,  wera  •nerifieen  nt 

Athens,  of  whom  ten  were  appointed  cverj'  year, 
and  conducted  all  the  tuual  sacrifices,  at  well  as 
Aese  belmging  to  tbe  quinqnenoU  ftstivnla,  witii 

the  exception  of  those  of  the  Panathenaea.  (Pollux, 
viiL  107  ;  Photius,  ».  c.  'Icpoiroto(.)  They  aro 
frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (B^*kh, 
Corp.  Ifisrr,  T«L  L  p*  350.)  The  most  hooouafal* 
of  these  officers  were  the  lUirrifirer?  for  tlie  r'^ven-d 
goddtTdacs  or  Eumiiiidcs  {itpoxoioi  rats  a«fivais 
^ceut),  who  were  chosen  by  epen  Tote^  nnd  pro- 
bably only  perfnniic  t'.  '  commencement  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  did  not  kill  the  victim  th^Dselvcs. 
(Dem.  A  Mtii»  p.  55S.  6  ;  Bdekh,  Ecoh,  o/ 
AtAfns,  p.  216.) 

HIEROSYLIAS  ORAPHE  (UpoavKias  ypa. 
The  action  for  Murilege  is  distinguished 
from  the  kAoit^i  Up»p  XP^H^***  tpo^i  in  thai 
it  w!u»  directed  apainst  the  offence  of  robbery, 
•iggravatcd  by  violence  mid  desecration,  to  which 
the  penalty  of  death  was  awarded.  In  the  latter 
action,  on  the  contrary,  the  theft  or  emhexilenifrt, 
and  its  subject-matter,  only  were  taken  into  cun< 
sidenilifln,aBdthe  dieMtsmdn  power  efuiessing 
the  penalty  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offendrr. 
With  respect  to  the  tribanal  before  which  a  case 
of  sacrilege  might  bnTe  been  tried,  tone  eirenn* 
stances  seem  to  have  produced  considerable  dif> 
ferences.  The  ypa^  might  he  preferred  to  the 
king  archon,  who  would  thereupon  n^sembk;  the 
arelopagus  and  preside  at  the  trial,  or  to  one  of  the 
til  othetae  in  his  character  of  chief  of  nn  ordi- 
nary Hi  liastic  body  ;  or,  if  the  prosecution  assimied 
the  form  of  an  apagoge  or  eMiegeais,  wetild  Ml 
witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eleven.  Tlefore  tho 
first-mentioned  court  it  is  conjectured  (Meier,  AU, 
Proe.  p.  307)  that  tbe  ■wrilcge  of  tbe  elleged 

fi(>ciliati<>n,  as  well  as  the  faot  itself,  came  in  ques- 
tion ;  that  the  thesmotbetae  took  cognizance  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  sadhlege  was  obvious  if 
the  fiict  were  established  {  ■ndtnnttbe  Eleven  had 
jurisdiction  when  the  rnminal  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  cutnnton  robber  or  burghir,  surpriaed 
in  the  commissioB  of  the  eCknce.  In  all  tbeee 
cases  the  convict  wan  put  to  death,  his  property 
confiscated,  and  his  body  denied  burial  within  the 
Attie  temtoiy*  Tbers  is  •  ipeeeh  of  Lynns  (tiro 

Callla')  extant  nrnn  thi?  subject,  but  it  adds 
littk  to  our  knowledge ;  except  that  shives  were 
allowed  tipon  tbnt  eeonrion  to  nppenr  *■  inftrroecn 
against  their  master — a  resident  alien  —  and  an- 
ticipated  their  enunciation  in  the  event  of  his 
conviction.  [J.  S.  M.] 
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UlLA'RIA  (i\ipia)  leenui  original  iy  to  hare 
htm  m.  nuM  which  wn  fi^en  to  any  daj-  or  Ma" 

•on  of  rejoicing.  The  hiloria  were,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Maximus  Monnrhus  {SdU.  ad  Diomjf*. 
Areofxiff.  EpisL  8)  either  private  or  puUUc.  Among 
the  former  he  reckons  the  daf  oft  which  ft  person 
nuuried.  and  on  which  a  ton  was  horn  ;  amon^'  the 
latter,  tho«e  daya  of  public  rejoicings  appointed  by 
a  new  emperor.  Such  days  were  devoted  togMie- 
ral  n-JoK  iti.;n  and  [)ublic  siurifice*,  and  no  one  WTU 
allowed  to  show  any  symptoms  of  grief  ot  eoiTOW. 

Bat  the  Renant  iIm  cdehcmted  hOara,  ai  ft 
feria  stalivn,  ilic  2*)ih  of  Miirth,  in  honour  of 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods  (Mocrob.  Sat,  L 
21 ) ;  and  it  is  profaablr  to  distinguish  theee  hihuia 
tr  im  those  mentioned  nKove,  that  Ijampridius 
{Al**rmd.  Sever,  r.  37)  r.iXU  them  IlUaria  Afatrm 
Deum,  The  day  of  its  rt-lebration  was  the  first 
ftfter  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  fir»t  day  of  the 

Tear  which  was  longer  th;vn  tin-  iiii;lit.  The  winti^r 
with  Its  gloom  had  passed  away,  and  the  first  day 
of  a  hetter  eeaioa  wee  tpviit  hi  rejoicingt.  (Fbr. 

Vnjiisf.  AunHmi.  I'.  1.)  'Pht'  inaiincr  of  its  vle- 
brntion  during  the  time  of  the  re|iublic  is  unknown, 
exeept  that  Valeriiu  Maximm(il  4.  %Z)vmaaoim 
gamai  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  llc- 
Bpecting  its  celehration  at  the  time  of  the  empire, 
we  learn  from  Herodinn  (i.  10,  11)  that,  among 
other  thinga,  there  was  a  totemn  pneeteien,  m 
which  thi'  statn'""  of  th**  s^oddess  was  mrricd.  nnd 
before  this  biuluu  wcri>  carri^  the  mo«t  <.o»tly 
qiedmens  of  plate  and  weilu  of  art  bdonging 
cithr-r  to  '.vriihliv  Hoinan^  nr  to  thcrmpcron?  tiit-ni- 
selvca.  All  kinds  of  games  and  amusements  were 
allowed  on  thii  day  ;  maaqnemdet  were  the  most 

{irominent  among  them,  and  cv.  rv  one  niiiiht,  in 
lis  disguise,  imitate  whoBisocver  he  liked,  and 
even  magistrates. 

The  hilaria  were  in  reaUfef  onlj  the  last  day  of 
a  festival  of  Cylsele,  which  commencf^d  on  the  ?'2d 
of  March,  and  was  sulemniM'd  by  tho  Galli  with 
vwiooi nyiteriou  rites.  (Orid,  fW.  ir.  337,  &c.) 
It  must,  howrvpr.  be  observed  that  the  hiloria  arc 
neither  mentioned  in  the  Roman  calendar  nor  in 
WAH  Ftetl  ih.  &] 

HT!.A!!nrRAGOE'DTA.  rTRAGoaoiA.] 
HlMATiON  (v*«TiOK).  [Palliuj*.] 
HIPPARCHU8.    [KxBRCiTUS,  p.  487,  a] 
HIPPARMOSTES.  [Exkrcitus,  p.  483,  b.] 
HI'PPICON  (I'lnriK^K,  at  rriJ6top\  a  Grwk 
measure  of  distance,  equal  to  four  stadia.  Accord- 
inig  to  Platarch  it  was  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
Solon  (Pbit.  Sol.  23).    Ilosychius  also  mentions 
it  under  the  name  of  'iitirtiMS  hpo^xos.  (Coiiip. 
HiproDROMUR;  Stadium.)  [J^  S.] 

IIIPFO'nOTAE    (<'inroe(5TaO,   tho  f.-oib-rs  of 

horaea,  was  ttie  name  of  the  nobility  of  Chalcis  in 
Suheea,  corresponding  to  the  l««e&  in  other  Greek 
states.  On  the  conqnest  of  tho  ChaU  if^i.iTis  by  the 
Athenians  in  B.  c.  506,  theae  Hippobatae  were 
deprired  of  their  landi,  and  4000  Atoenisn  dnnehi 
•ent  to  tdce  posaession  of  them.  (Herod,  v.  77, 
vi.  100  ;  Strab.  X.  p.  447  ;  Plut  PerH.  23  ; 
Aetian,  V.  H.  vi.  1.)    [CoLONiA,  p.  314,  a.] 

HIPPODAMEIA  (/ir«e^M«MS  >c  ^rya),  ia  an 
adjective  derived  from  the  name  of  tho  architect 
Hippodamua  of  Miktus,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
tiie  firat  of  the  Greeks  who  httilt  whole  eities  on  a 
regular  architect un»I  phm  ;  and  hence  the  word  is 
applied  to  mch  cities,  and  to  the  imhlic  places  and 
MIdiqgt  in  Umo.  Peineeni,  in  enmple^  ww 
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designed  by  Hippodamua,  and  its  market-^aM 
wae  called  *KnreU^i«Hi  kyofi^  (Harpoa.  a  %\ 

IiipI^M>damus  flourished  during  the  tecnnd  lulf  u! 
the  tifth  century  a.  c  (See  Did.  of  Dit?^  an. 
f/ippndamm ;  MiUler,  ArddoL  <L  AW,  i 
m.  [P.iJ 

III  r  1^1  I'DKOMrS  (tmt69popu)\)  uaitbewne 
by  wiiicLi  the  Ureeks  dt^ignated  the  y.ict  tf^^ 
priated  to  the  borae-racca,  both  of  ehan^ta  aid  «f 
single  horses,  which  formed  a  fiart  of  tK(  ir  pr^-^. 
The  word  was  also  applied  to  the  races  thenuehiii. 

The  nHtde  of  fightn^  fi«m  chariol^M  dwriki 
by  Homer,  invt>lv<>9  tin-  iieieiii.i'.y  cf  niutl  pwiam 
practice  ;  and  the  funeral  games  ia  huMar  4 
Patrodns  present  us  with  an  enwyle  4  At 
chariot-gBce, oecftpying  the  first  and  most  imports; 
i  jilac*'  in  thnse  games,  (  fl.  xxiii.  2^2 — 650.)  In 
this  viviJ  doscnpliuu  the  nature  ot  tbe  contert  tad 
the  arrangements  for  it  an  werf  clearly  indioiii 
There  is  no  artificially  ronstnicted  Liff-xn- "  ■ 
but  an  exiatiog  landmark  or  monomeat  \vty», 
331)  it  duMB  aa  Ae  foal  (r(^eX  roead 
tho  chariots  had  to  {>;i.sa,  leavini:  it  on  ihf  Isfiksd 
(336),  and  ao  retummg  to  the  Uaxk  ships  m  ^ 
•ea;.ah<ffe,  from  which  thejr  had  mrfed  (JfiSji 
The  course  thus  marked  out  was  so  long,  tli&t  'X-t 
goal,  which  was  the  stump  of  a  tree,  emM  oaij  bi 
clearly  seen  by  its  having  two  white  stuoei  kanisf 
^jaintt  it  (327— and  thet,  as  the  thr^^u 
return,  the  spectators  are  nncrrt-iin  "r  f  ii^  ii  f.r>i 
(450,  &c. :  the  pa&»aj^e  iumi»bc»  a  prtct'aeBt 
betting  at  a  horac-race,  4B5).  The  grwrnd  '» i 
lovol  plain  (.'i30),  but  w  ith  its  naJunil  m--^  . 
which  are  suthcieni  u*  nuike  the  light  cbaruu  ttif 
turn  the  grrand  (369,  370),  and  to  thiuiiB  a 
ovorthrow  whoro  tho  oarth  was  bn;si'R  \>J  » 
winter  torrent,  or  a  collision  ia  the  namur  l»ii*» 
way  thus  formed  (419—447).  The  dttwttwm 
five  in  number,  each  with  two  hones  and  a  u^i^ 
driver  (2fm,  &.c)  * ;  who  atood  upr^jhi  ii  !"» 
chariot  (370). 

In  a  race  ef  this  aatora,  roeeMi  woold  obrioo^jr 
depend  quite  a*  Trnrh  on  the  counurc  ami  skill 
the  driver  as  on  the  speed  of  the  hgf*t» ;  s  Sk*. 
which  Honer  npKwnta  Noitar  aa  nipressiB|E  Bp« 
his  Rfjn  Antilochiis  in  a  speech  which  fullj  «■ 
plaina  the  chief  atiatageme  and  dMogm  «f 
oonteat,  and  it  nearly  aa  ^iplicahle  te  the  AafiM 
races  of  later  times  as  to  the  ont-  d  vrib'  1 
Homer  (305 — 348).  At  starting,  it  was  oectsstfr 
so  to  direct  the  horses  as,  on  the  one 
the  loM  of  time  by  driving  wide  of  the  itni{rbtr$t 
course,  and  on  the  other  not  to  incur  the  riiit  sf  * 
collision  in  the  crowd  of  chariots,  mt  to  aakel* 
straight  for  the  fell     to  leave  insufiicif ot  rooa  t> 
turn  it.    Here  was  the  critical  yxni.t  of  thf  rufr, 
to  turn  the  goal  a«  sharp  aa  possible,  wtil"  t^^'  "J* 
of  the  near  wheel  alnoet  Knudng  it,  nd  to  do  iha 
rifely  :  very  often  the  driver  was  h^rv  thr-^ifn <•< 
and  the  chariot  broken  in  pieces  (3^— ^J'^ 
— AOS).  There  was  another  danger  ettUif*"^ 
which  deaerrcs  ixariicular  notice  m  omnf^''^ 
the  armngementi  of  the  hipp<Hlroroe  of  lata  uaefc 
As  the  horsy  is  a  very  tiiutd  animal,  it  Oft  wflf 
be  understood  that  the  noise  and  cru*h  of  Baor 
chariota  turning  the  goal  togethef^  withtkaddh 

*  Dut  Neetor  complains  of  faavhy  beeti  mk« 

beaten  by  t  -vo  !  i  -h  t  .  .  1  riving  at  ooee,  ili*  ow 

managing  the  reina  and  the  other  pljii^  ^  '^^i 
(638—642). 
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iatitl  wnftuion  created  by  the  OTcrthrow  of  «omo 
f  than,  would  so  frighten  some  of  the  horsi's  as  to 
uke  tbem  onmanagrable  ;  and  this  U  expressly 
jjcmd  to  by  Homer  (46if) 

imeng  the  other  disaAtere,  to  which  the  cotnpeti- 
on  Here  liable  were  tbc  lo«a  of  the  whip  (3U4) ; 
A*  reini  estapinif  fri)ni  the  hands  (4(io)  ;  the 
iTMinj?  of  the  pole  (3S2)  ;  the  lij(ht  chariot  being 
»»«rtunied,  or  the  driver  thrown  out  of  it,  through 
lie  roaghnfHs  of  the  ground,  or  by  neglecting  to 
baaee  the  body  properly  in  turning  the  goal  (368, 
VSi,  417— -425,  335)  ;  and  the  being  compelled 
to  jItp  way  to  a  bolder  driver,  for  fear  of  a  colli- 
n«j  (425—437)  ;  but  it  wm  considered  foul  play 
fctake  web  an  advantage  (439 — 441,  5(>6— 61 1). 
Tieje  and  umilar  disasters  were  no  doubt  frequent, 
acd,  in  accordance  with  the  religious  chamctcr  of 
tkt?  j$UKS,  they  were  aacribcd  to  the  intervention 
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con 


of  the  deities,  wliom  the  sufferer  had  neglected  to 
propitiate  (383— 3ii3,  546,  547).  The  prizes,  ai 
in  the  other  Homeric  games,  were  of  substantial 
value,  and  one  for  each  competitor  (262 — 270). 
The  charioteer  accused  of  foul  play  was  required 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  bis  horses,  and  to  swoar  by 
Poseidon,  the  patron  deity  of  the  race,  that  he  was 
guiltless  (581—585). 

This  description  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing engraving  from  on  antique  Greek  vase  ;  in 
which  we  see  the  goal  as  a  mere  stone  post,  with 
a  fillet  wound  round  it :  the  form  of  the  chariots 
are  well  shown,  and  the  attitude  of  the  drivers ; 
each  has  four  horses,  as  in  the  earliest  Ol^'mpic 
chariot  race  ;  and  the  vividness  of  the  reprebcnta- 
tion  is  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  incident 
of  a  horse  having  got  loose  from  the  first  chariot, 
the  driver  of  which  strives  to  retain  his  place  with 
the  other.  (Pauofko,  lidder  AntJccn  l^ns^  pL. 
iii.  No.  10.) 


Tof  other  representations  of  the  race  and  its 
iiiarten,  »ee  Cmccs,  p.  285,  Currur,  p.  379. 

In  no  other  writer,  not  even  in  Pindar,  have  we 
»  d?«:npiifm  at  once  so  vivid  and  so  minute,  of 
'if  Grrek  chariot  race  as  this  of  Homer's  ;  but  it 
be  safely  assumed  that,  with  a  few  points  of 
4if<Tm«,  it  »-ill  jfire  us  an  equally  good  idea  of 
» c  anot  race  at  Olyropia  or  any  other  of  the  great 
of  later  times.    The  chief  points  of  diftt  r- 
^«  were  the  greater  compactness  of  the  course, 
orier  that  a  large  body  of  Bf>ectators  might  view 
*ith  convenience,  and  the  greater  number 
^Wiots.   The  first  of  these  conditions  involved 
iwefssitT  of  making  the  mce  consist  of  several 
^«iUe  lengths  of  the  course,  instead  of  only  one  ; 


the  second  required  some  nminffcment  by  which 
the  chariots  might  start  without  confusion  and  on 
equal  terms.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  how  these 
conditions  were  satisfied  in  the  hippodrome  at 
Olympia  ;  of  which  the  only  description  we  possess 
is  in  two  passages  of  Pnu&inias  (vi.  20,  15.  §  4). 
Very  different  expLmations  have  been  proposed  of 
some  important  points  in  those  descriptions  ;  but, 
from  want  of  ^pace,  and  from  a  strong  conviction 
of  what  the  correct  explanation  is,  we  pass  over 
the  discussion,  and  give  only  the  result  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  of  Alexandre  de  la  Borde, 
which  is  adopted  by  Hirt  (/^Are  d.  Gd/dude^  pp. 
147 — 150).  The  following  is  tbc  ground-plan, 
which  Hirt  (pi.  xx.  fig.  8)  has  drawn  out  from  tho 
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'^"enption  of  Pausanias.    A,  B,  the  sidc^  C,  the 
of  the  hippodrome,  with  raised  seats  for  the 
J***^  (the  dotted  line  D  d  is  the  axis  of  the 
0.  Place  of  honour  for  the  mngistmles  and 
""wtciani .  6,//,  gateways  ;  D,  the  starting-place  ; 
'  »U  t^Kx  ;    (7,  its  cun'cd  sides  ;  ik,  i,  Ac,  up  to 
^         of  the  chariots,  their  directions  con- 
*«Kiji|  towards  tho  point  E.    F,  G,  the  goals,  or 
'"'""g  posti  J  H,  the  spina  ;  />  ;>,  small  intervals 


between  the  spina  and  the  goals  ;  9,  the  winning 
line  ;  m,  dolphin  used  as  n  signal  ;  n,  altar,  with 
eagle  for  signal  ;  o  o  0,  portico  of  Agnamptus. 

The  general  form  of  the  hippodrome  was  an 
oblong,  with  a  semicircular  end,  and  with  the  right 
side,  Al,  somewhat  longer  than  the  left,  B,  for  a 
reason  to  be  stated  presently.  The  right  side.  A, 
was  formed  by  an  artificial  uinund  ;  the  left,  B,  by 
tho  oatural  slope  of  a  hill.    There  were  (besides 
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the  startin;?- place)  two  entrances  to  the  area,  I  and 
rf,  of  which  the  former  was  probably  for  the  exit 
of  disabled  chariots  and  horses,  and  the  latter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
porta  Iriumphalis  in  the  Roman  circus.  The  base 
of  the  fourth  side,  D,  was  fonned  by  the  portico  of 
A^namptus,  so  called  from  its  builder.  At  this 
end  of  the  hippodrome  was  the  starting-place 
(&<pt<ns\  in  the  form  of  the  prow  of  a  ship,  with 
its  apex,  e,  towards  the  area,  and  each  of  its  sides 
more  than  400  feet  long.  Along  both  these  sides 
were  stalls  {ottrfjuaTa)  for  the  chariots  about  to 
•tart,  like  the  caroeres  in  the  lioman  circus  ;  and 
it  was  in  the  arrangement  of  these  stalls  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Or*ek  starting- place  consisted. 
According  to  the  view  which  we  follow,  the  stalls 
were  so  arranged,  as  that  the  pole  of  each  chariot, 
while  standing  in  its  stall,  was  directed  to  a  normal 
pointy  E,  at  which,  as  nearly  as  possible,  each 
ch.iriot  ought  to  fail  into  its  proper  course.  As 
this  jK)int,  E,  was  necessarily  on  the  right  sidi-  of 
the  area  (in  order  to  tuni  the  goal  on  the  left  hand), 
and  as  the  corresponding  stills  on  each  side  wore 
required  t*>  l>e  equidistant  from  the  apex,  e  (as  will 
pro.8ently  be  8<'en)  and  of  course  also  from  the 
point  K,  it  follows  that  the  base  of  the  aphrsit 
must  have  been  perpendicular  to  the  line  E  e,  and 
therefore  oblique  to  the  axis  D  d  ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  side  A  was  longer  thnn  the  side 
B.  The  curvature  of  the  sides  of  the  aphesis, </, 
is  a  conjectural  arrangement,  assumed  as  that 
which  was  probably  adopti  d  to  give  more  space  to 
each  chariot  at  starting.  The  front  of  each  stall 
had  a  cord  drawn  acriMs  it,  and  the  necessary 
orratigements  were  made  for  letting  those  cords  fall 
at  the  right  moments.  On  the  signal  being  given 
for  the  nice  to  begin,  the  cords  in  front  of  the  two 
extreme  stalls,  h  A,  were  let  full  simultAueously, 
and  the  two  chariots  started  ;  then  those  of  the 
next  pair  ;  and  so  on,  each  pair  of  chariots  being 
liberated  at  the  precise  moment  when  those  which 
had  already  started  came  abreast  of  their  {msition  ; 
and,  when  all  the  chariots  funned  an  even  line 
abreast  of  the  apex  of  the  aphrsis^  ^,  it  was  a  fair 
start.  This  arrangenient  of  the  aphesin  was  the 
invention  of  the  statuary  Cleoetas,  and  was  im- 
proved by  Aristeidcs  (perhaps  the  famous  painter ; 
see  Ilirt,/.  r.).  Cleoetas  cclebnited  his  invention 
in  an  epigram,  which  he  inscribed  on  the  base  of 
a  statue  made  by  him  at  Athens : 

T<t/(ff  pi  KAttolrai,  vlhs  ' KftiaroKKiovs, 

Precisely  the  same  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  start  in  the  race  of  single  horses  (if«ATjT«t), 
and  in  both  ca.5es,  as  in  the  race  described  by 
Homer,  the  stalls  were  assigned  to  the  competitors 
by  lot.  How  many  chariots  usually  started,  can- 
not be  detenuined  ;  but  that  the  number  was 
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large  is  proved  by  the  well-known  storr,  that  AlctJ 
biades  alone  sent  to  one  race  seven  chariots.  S-'-s 
phocles  {Elect.  701 — 708)  mentions  ten  chariot*  ..4 
running  at  once  in  the  Pythian  garaea  ;  and  th-i 
number  at  CMympia  was  no  doubt  greater  than  s 
any  of  the  other  games.  This  is  probabij  i  yfi 
reason  why  the  arrangements  of  a  »tarting-pbim 
were  so  much  more  complicated  in  the  Greek  hip- 
podromus  than  they  were  in  the  Roouui  cirrnw 
[CiRct's].  About  the  centre  of  the  triangnlar- 
area  of  the  apkesis  there  was  an  altar,  «,  of  rov^hi 
brick,  which  was  plastered  a''resh  before  earh 
festival,  sunnounted  by  a  bronze  eagle  vith  out- 
stretched wings ;  and  abore  the  ap^x  of  tWI 
aphesis  was  a  bronze  dolphin,  m.  As  the  dgnaJ 
for  the  race  to  begin,  the  eagle  i^-as  made  to  woar 
aloft,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all  the  spectators, 
the  dolphin  sank  to  the  ground.  | 

The  chariots,  thus  started,  had  in  past  aerfrall 
times  round  two  goals  (Kvtrcrai),  the  distiDcdca  I 
between  which  is  one  of  the  dilficult  poinu  in  tii* 
description  of  Pnusanias.    On  the  whole  it  seera 
most  probable  that  the  one  which  he  de»crihef  3t  | 
having  upon  it  a  bronze  statue  of  H  ippodameia,  { 
holding  out  the  ricior's  fillet,  as  if  about  to  cr»wn 
Pclops  with  it,  was  the  one  nearer  to  the  apbrsu, 
and  abreast  of  the  winning  line,  F  ;  and  that  tl»e 
other,  O,  round  which  the  chariots  naade  thfir  irtt 
turn,  was  that  which  Pausanias  calls  **  Tarnxippa^  1 
the  terror  of  the  horses."    This  was  a  round  altu,  | 
dedicated  to  Taraxippus,  who  was  suppcwed  to 
strike  a  stipematural  terror  into  the  hor*<*s  as  tVj  j 
passed  the  spot,  and  whom,  therefore,  the  chariov-  ■ 
eers  sought  to  propitiate,  before  the  race  began,  by  j 
offering  sacrifices  and  making  vows  at  this  al:::r. 
Pausiinias  gives  various  accounts  as  to  who  this  , 
Taraxippus  was :  some  modem  scholars  take  the  j 
word  for  an  appellation  of  Poseidon  Ilippioa.    Ue  ! 
was  similarly  honoured  in  the  Isthmian  hippo- 
drome.   At  Nemea  there  was  no  such  bero,  bet 
above  the  turning  point  of  the  course  there  was  a 
bright  red  nick,  which  was  supposed  to  frigbtea 
the  horse*.    He  adds  the  rcniark  that,  the  Olym- 
pian Taraxippus  had  by  far  the  most  powtrfol 
effect  upon  the  horses  ;  and  considvring  that  the 
number  of  chariots  which  joined  in  the  race  there 
was  greater  than  at  any  of  the  other  i^a&irii,  that 
remark  affords  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  supposed  supernatural  terror  is  that 
which  has  been  given  above  in  describing  the 
Homeric  race.    There  are  several  vase  pointiariL 
on  which  chariots  or  single  horses  are  exhibited 
turning  the  goal,  which  is  reprrwuted  as  a  Doric 
or  Ionic  column.    (See  Panofka,  ItUder  Amtikrm 
Ix-ftens^  pi.  iii.)    One  of  these  is  shown  in  the  fd- 
lowing  engraving,  which  exhibits  a  vivid  pictur.-  ef 
a  race  of  single  horses  :  the  bst  rider  has  hetn 
unlucky  in  turning  the  goal. 

Tliere  is  no  authority  in  the  account  of  Paosaaiu 
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fef  ike  coaaecdng  wiill,  H,  Ix-tween  tic  e~a!5,  ^ 
Bar  dotA  b*  Mate  that  tbc  winning  line,  g,  was 
MHfced  4nU  as  a  white  fine ;  but  t£we  detwk  an 

ir-  Ttrd  friyni  the  aiKiIi^sry  of  the  Roman  circus, 
mm  ka  the  oUi^ite  poetition  of  the  line  of  the 
^nis  as  com|»i«d  widi  th«  wde  of  the  fi|i;iii« :  of 
cuiu^  the  gtiHMtflel  ipaee  was  requlrvd  at  E,  where 
liie  cfaariocs  were  all  nearly  ahrcoAt  of  each  othrr. 

Respecting  the  d:mcu»iou9  of  the  Olympic  iiip- 
ptitveK.  we  have  no  piectM  informntioo  {  hitt, 
n^ir.  t!^e  lcni;t1i  of  the  measure  callod  llirncov, 
aad  m  other  ground*,  it  aeerae  probable  that  the 
dinHne  froaa  th«  eHMting^ptaoe  ta  the  goal,  «r 

I'crhape  ralhcr  from  0:10  pail  t'»  the  other,  was  two 
tiadia,  ao  that  oae  double  coune  was  tour  itadia, 
Haw  aiany  aoch  doaUa  tameti  OHMle  up  the  whole 

ncr,  we  are  not  informed.  The  widili  must  bare 
i»ct3i,  at  Irmst.  as  CT**at  as  the  length  of  each  side 
ai  the  dpwbeM,  liAiattU'j  more  tiiaii  4UU  i'eet.  I'licre 
iae»  not  appear  ta  Miaa  been  modi  tfchiteetnial 
«li*p?ay  in  the  istnicturr,  and  not  many  statHcs. 
Tbc  uibemai  area  of  the  apbesis,  I>,  contained 
•e*nal  altar*. 

The  chief  p'dnts  of  difTcrcnce  Ik?! ween  the  Greek 
Vii|ydwiac  and  the  Komau  circus  are  the  smaller 
wwA  «f  latter,  **  only  chariota  na  at 
onee,  and  the  different  arrangement  of  the  cxirotrf*. 
The  periods  at  which  the  Olj'mpic  horse-race*  wen 
butitated  are  mentifmed  under  Olympia. 

A  few  ather  hippadtomee  in  Greece,  S}rria,  and 
Ej^ype,  arc  mentioned  by  Pansanins  and  other 
writers  ;  but  ibej  deserve  no  special  mention. 
(CompL  Ktaaae,  Cy.  aad  J^oa.  voL  L  pp.  151, 
4e.>    See  alv.  HoRTTs.  [P.  S,] 

UIPPOPK'HAK  (Irro^poi},  eaddle-btHP- 
Hie  iffoadaga  to  the  nddhr  (Ephifrvm]  was 
icade  eiC  leather  {tacculi  nfjrici,  Feslus,  ».  r.  Z?w/- 
pmj^  and  docs  not  appear  erer  to  have  changed  its 
&na  and  appcanuice.  Its  proper  Latin  name  was 
■■ameoMm  (Petron.  Sat,  31),  which  gave  oriuiii  to 
iiwrui  III  Italian  and  Uyu-^  in  Frfiuh.  iJy  the 
tfttitis,  iadd]t>bag&  were  called  (^Fi'sttis,  Lc.  ; 

OtmtJit.  Or.  Ijat\  becBHO  they  bulge  or  swell 
OTtwards  ;  tnis  .'iK'niticanl  appellation  is  still  re- 
taaed  in  the  Wekb  Udgom  or  buflffutu  The  more 
d^pal  tern  kipfjoptra*  m  adq>ted  br  Senoca 
(£>Mt  88).  f.T.  Y.l 

UlSTION  and  Ulgl03    {Urrloy,  Unis). 
(Nana] 

HrSTRIO  {vwoKpirfis\  an  actor.  1.  Qrub. 
It  a  j'w«ii  in  thi'  artich  *  Chorus  and  Dionvsm 
that  tiic  Greek  dnuiui  originated  in  the  chorus 
which  at  the  festivals  of  DienjTMt  daaced  around 
kla  .ili.ir,  and  thai  at  first  one  perv>n  detached 
hunscil  tram  the  chorus,  and,  with  mimic  gesticu- 
htim  Mhted  hii  atofy  oithor  to  the  ehonis  or  m 
C«wr*jilIon  with  it.  If  the  story  thns  acted  re- 
<iwitd  Bore  than  one  person  thejt'  were  all  repro- 
mtid  k  rinceesion  hjr  the  Hnae  aelor,  and  there 
ats  never  moia  dan  one  person  on  the  stage  at 
•  tiiR^'.  This  cn<>tom  was  retained  by  Thcspis  and 
Phryflicbuj.  But  it  w  as  ckar  that  if  the  chorus 
took  an  active  and  independent  part  in  such  u  play, 
it  n.xiid  have  been  obliged  to  leave  its  original 
tod  charactecistie  sf^kere.  Aeschylus  therefore 
9Ud  •  aeeaad  actor,  ea  that  the  aetioa  and  the 
dislogae became  independent  of  tlie  chorus,  an  l  th- 
at the  same  time  had  an  opportunity  of 
twa  penooo  in  eontnut  with  each  other 
« the  stage.  (AristoL  iW.  il  U.)  Towards  the 
d  lui  caner,  Aeichjlnt  Idvnd  it  nccMaary 
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to  introduce  a  thin!  nr^ir,  ns  is  the  case  in  the 
Agamemnon,  Chotiphori,  ojid  liunieuidt^  (Pollux, 
IT.  llik)  This  number  of  three  acton  wa*  alw 
adopted  hy  Sophocles  and  Kuripidop,  and  was  but 
seldom  exceeded  in  any  Greek  dnuua.  In  the 
Oedipus  in  Colonua,  bowerer,  which  was  performed 
after  the  death  of  Sophocles,  four  actors  appeared 
on  tlie  sUijje  at  once,  and  this  deviation  from  the 
geueml  rule  was  called  wapaxjitfjiiYrj^a.  (Pollux. 
L  c)  The  three  re^Milar  aeton  wen  distingutt^ed 
hy  the  tixhnicai  names  of  irparraTWKmT^s,  iturtpa- 
TWKMm&r,  and  rfHrtcywurriis  ^buidas,  *.  v.  Tpira- 
ymar^t  Deawoth.  <li  Cbiraa.  p.  315,  <ls  Fait. 
Lffj.  p.  344  and  403),  which  indicated  tlie  more  or 
leu  nromineut  part  which  an  actor  bod  to  puriona 
in  the  drama.  Certun  ooaventional  meaiu  were 
also  devised,  bj  which  the  apectaUna,  ai  the  roo< 
mcnt  an  actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  wore  ernhled 
to  judge  which  port  he  was  going  topcrf^^rm  ;  tiius, 
the  protagoniatM  always  came  00  the  stage  from  a 
door  in  the  centre,  the  deutcragnnistes  fmm  one  on 
the  right,  and  the  tritagonistes  from  a  dour  on  the 
left  hand  aide.  (Pollux^  ir.  124.)  The  protagoniitee 
waa  the  prii  cMal  hero  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in 
whom  all  the  power  and  energy  of  the  dnuua  wria 
oooeentnted ;  and  wheaevtr  a  Oredc  drama  is 
called  after  the  name  of  one  of  its  pcrsoime,  it  u 
always  the  name  of  the  character  which  was  per- 
fonned  by  the  protagonistes.  The  deutcrugouinu-s, 
in  the  pieces  of  Aeschylus  for  two  acton,  cille 
forth  the  various  emotions  of  the  protagonistes 
either  bv  friendly  syiupaihy  or  by  painful  tidings, 
&e.  The  part  of  a  tritagoniatea  la  reprinted  by 
some  external  and  invisible  power,  hy  which  the 
hero  is  actuated  or  ttuaed  to  aulTcr.  When  a 
tritagoniates  was  added,  the  part  aangned  to  hua 
was  genmilly  that  of  an  Instigator  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  suDeringa  of  the  protagonistes,  while 
he  himself  wa«  the  least  capable  of  depth  of  feeling 
or  sympathy.  The  deatenigonistes  'w.  il  dramas 
for  three  actors  i«  c'^nprally  distinguished  by  lofti- 
ness and  warmth  01  feeling,  but  has  not  its  depth 
and  Tehemence  peeoliar  to  the  protagonistes,  and 
thus  serves  as  a  foil  to  set  forth  the  character  of 
the  chief  hero  in  its  most  striking  and  vivid  culounk 
(MiiUer,  Hut  9fQnA  UL  L  p.  305,  &c  ;  compan 
Hottlger,  Dt  Ationbm  PHmimmifSteimiLM  Tnt 

The  fnnale  ehanetea  of  a  play  woe  always 
performed  by  young  men.    A  distinct  daas  of 

pcr5ons,  who  made  acting  on  the  jitnije  their  pr»»- 
fe&sion,  was  uii Known  to  the  Greeks  during  llie 
period  of  their  great  dramatists.  The  earlie-tt  and 
gr<  nti  t  dniuiatic  poets,  Thespis,  Mchmthius,  So- 
phocles, and  probably  Aeschylus  also,  acted  in 
their  own  plays,  and  in  all  inobability  as  prutngo- 
nisUi<^,  AV^e  also  know  of  several  iiHtaiuis  in 
which  distinguished  Athenian  citizens  appeared  on 
the  stage,  and  AeschinoB,  the  orator,  did  not  scruple 
to  net  the  port  of  tritagonistes.  (Deniostb.  /.  c.) 
The^e  circumstances  show  that  it  was  V»y  no  means 
thought  d<^Tading  in  Greece  to  perform  as  an 
actor,  and  that  no  stigma  whatever  was  attached 
to  the  natoc  of  a  man  for  his  appearing  on  the 
stage.  Bad  tu  tors,  howe\er,  to  whatever  station 
in  Tile  they  belonged,  were  not,  on  that  aocouut, 
spared  ;  and  the  general  mode  of  showing  dis- 
pleasure on  the  port  of  the  spcctaton  seems  to  bsive 
been  hy  whistling.  (D  mosth.  tht  Cbrrm,  p.  SI&.) 
It  appears  that  when  the  spectatoi-s  showed  their 
diaplrasun  in  too  offauive  or  iwultioig  a  mannei^ 
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Xht'  arlnrs  troiild  snmrtimcs  attack  tli.-  nio'-t  furnard 
of  the  auiiiracr,  and  quamU  of  titU  kind  ended 
not  onftt^ucntly  in  blows  and  wootida.  (Defmwtli. 
lid  C f/r</«.  p.  314,  de  Fa'$.  Lttf.  pi  44i);  Andocid. 
c  Aldh,  p.  121  ;  Atlwii.  tJC  |i.4060  At  a  later 
pMMNis  to  detote  tfaenK 

selves  exclusively  to  the  profcMiion  of  acton,  and 
distirifruishpd  individuals  received  even  as  early  as 
tlio  time  of  Demosthenes  cxorbiumt  sums  tor  their 
fH-rformanoes.  Various  instances  are  mentioned  in 
\VkV\\\  I'vhI.  Knm.  nf  .Uh<  -  .       Ii>o,  A:c.  At 

the  time  when  Greece  had  lusi  her  udepcndencc, 
we  find  regular  troop*  «f  aeton,  wba  were  eitlier 

•titioiiiiry  in  particular  towns  of  Greece,  or  wan- 
dered from  iilaoo  to  place,  a&d  engaged  themselves 
wbcKTor  twy  ftnnd  it  most  profitable.  They 
Ibmied  regular  companies  or  guilds,  with  their 
own  internal  orpsir>is;iti(m,  with  their  common  offi- 
cers, property,  ami  s-icra.  Wc  possess  a  number 
of  inscriptions  belonging  to  such  companies,  u  ith 
decrees  to  honour  their  superiors,  or  drrlare  their 
gratitude  to  some  king  bjr  whom  they  had  b«*en  en- 
gaged. Bat  tbcM  actoia  ace  genendl  j  spoken  of 
in  verj'  c^ntfmptTintis  tenns  ;  tin  v  wiTi'  ]n  rha[>s  in 
some  cases  slaves  or  freedmcn,  and  their  ordinary' 
pay  seeiu  to  bave  been  aeren  drachmM  for  ercry 
perfonnance.  ( I^ucian,  Icaromen.  29,  d»  Mtntd, 
C'ond.  5  ;  Theophnut.  Characi.  6.) 

(Compare  Mliller,  Hift,  of  Greek  TJt.  i,  p.  304, 
&c  ;  IJecker,  ('harUdes,  ii.  p.  "J" -4  ;  Mo-ic,  iicteh. 
dtr  nr„„K  UiekUumd  dar  UtUemm^  2  vola.  1838 
and  1840.) 

*J.  RoKAit.  The  wiinl  AmMmms,  by  which  the 

Roman  actors  were  railed,  is  ^lid  tn  haM'  lieen 
formed  from  the  Etrusian  kutcr  which  si^^ihed  a 
ledio  or  daneer.  (Lit.  2 ;  Val.  Max.  h.  4.  §  4  ; 
coniparc  Plut.  Qifiest.  Horn.  p.  2B9,  c.)  In  th*- 
year  564  b.  c  Home  was  visited  by  a  plague,  and 
aa  no  homan  means  could  stop  it,  the  Homans  are 
■aid  to  have  tried  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods 
l»y  scenic  plays  (Ituti  sfy?«fW>,  wfiirli.  until  then, 
had  been  uidcnown  to  them  ;  and  ii*  Uiere  were  ni) 
persons  at  Rone  prepared  for  such  perfonnanc  s. 
the  Romans  i*.»nt  to  Klruria  for  them.  The  first 
histriones  who  were  thus  intioduced  from  Etruria, 
weie  daneetm,  and  performed  tbeir  movementi  to 
the  arrnTnpaniitH'iit  nf  a  f1iit«\  That  the  art  of 
dancinu  to  tliis  accom{mnimcut  should  have  been 
altogether  tmknown  to  the  Romnnt  is  hardly  credi- 
ble :  the  real  secret  must  have  been  in  the  mode 
of  dancing,  that  is,  in  the  mimic  representations  of 
the  dancers,  such  as  they  are  dc8cril)ed  by  Diony- 
sius  {Antiq.  Horn.  vii.  72)  and  Appian  (viii.  6<j). 
That  the  EtruRraiis  for  excelled  the  Romans  in 
these  mimic  dances,  is  more  than  probable  ;  and 
we  find  that  in  snbseqaent  times  a]«v  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  Etruscan  dancers  (hiririone.*)  came  to  Rome. 
(MiUler,  EtnuL  iv.  1.  (>.)  Roman  youths  after- 
muds  not  only  nutated  these  dancers,  but  also 
recited  mde  and  jocose  verses,  adapt r'd  to  th-' 
movements  of  the  dance  and  the  melody  of  the  flute. 
This  kind  of  amusement,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  Rom.m  drama,  remained  unaltered  nntil  tlu» 
time  of  T.ivius  Andrmncn*,  who  inlrxlm-od  a  slave 
upon  the  ^ti^'f  for  the  purpose  of  singing  or  reciting 
•the  ri-(  itativR,  while  he  hitnwif  perfonnod  the  ap- 
propriate dame  and  gesticul  ition.  [CANTlCl'^t. ] 
A  further  otcp  in  the  di  VL-lopment  of  the  dramii, 
which  is  likeu  ise  ascribed  to  Livitn,  was,  that  the 
dancer  and  reciter  cnrrieJ  on  a  dialnL'ti:'.  and  acted 
tt  story  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute.  (Sec 
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Gronov.  ad  I  jr.  I.e.)  The  nam?  hVtrio,  wtk% 
orig'mally  si^(uukid  a  dancer,  was  now  appli*^  u> 
the  actofs  n  the  diana.    The  atellanaft  wese 

played   I'V   :n  el>oni  Roninr*,  'A'hUe   the  rrsnliT 
dnima  was  left  to  the  histriones  wko 
dtstinet  daas  of  petMNML   It  isdeerfiraai 

of  LivT,  that  the  histriones  were  not  cititcns  ;  ti.at. 
they  were  not  contained  in  the  tribesi,  nor  ,-\]nt*?4 
to  lie  enlisted  as  soldiers  in  the  Raoum  le^tm  ; 
and  that  if  any  citixan  cotered  thr>  prr  vasioD  cf 
iii>.!n<i,  lie,  on  tbi*  acc^urt,  vras  evcli.dt-<i  fjrom  h  * 
tnbe.    Nicbuhr  (Hut.  o/  Aonw,  L  p.-&20l,  aoia 
1150)  thinks  difliereatly«  hot  does  oot  awliyi  wkj 
reason  for  his  opinion.    The  histrirnrs  "were  thirr- 
fore  always  either  (rccd-men,  stnmgcrs,  or  alaveiii, 
nn  d  many  passages  of  Reiaaa  wtiten  alMW  that  they 
were  genemlly  held  in  great  contempt.    (Cic  ym 
A rrk.  5  ;  Com,  Nep.  I*rur/ai.  5  ;  Soetoti-  Tti.  2ka.> 
Towards  the  close  of  the  republic  it  was  only  Mich 
men  as  Cicero,  who,  by  their  Greelt  edocacsoa, 
raised  themsfhrs  i\'in>\r  the  pnjjudi«es  n{  thr'r 
countrymen,  and  vaiued  the  person  no  if%»  zkit^ 
the  talents  of  an  Aisiopas  and  Roscii^    (  Martek 
Sit.  ii.  In.)    Rut  notwith-tamliiiLr  t1;'s  Ion  -st.- 
niation  in  which  actors  were  generally  held,  d»- 
tinguished  individoals  among  then  ntUauled  i»* 
Mil •n'ie  crowds  to  the  th«ntresand  were  excrbitar 
paid.    (Cic.  c.  IVrr.  iv.  16.)    Roscins  alooe  re- 
ceived every  day  that  he  perfonncd  one  tbocHMirf 
denarii,  and  Acsopus  left  his  son  a  fitrtone  ot 
I'OO.OOO  s^'Menr*,  whiili  he  had  acqaircd  ttAi  W 
hy  his  profe^ioit.   (Mocrub.  /.  c)    The  positioa  of 
the  histriones  xi-ns  in  some  respects  alterod  ^tnm 
the  eni]iire.    Ily  an  ani  ient  I.iw  t?u  Roman  nt^uri*- 
trates  were  empowered  to  coerce  the  histriones  »t 
any  time  and  in  any  pbee,  and  thepmiiw  had  the 
ri:.'ht  to  sconnfe  them  (/«.«  rir<riinjm  in  kuiritsma ). 
This  law  was  partly  abolished  by  Angn&tus,  in  as 
for  as  he  did  entirely  away  with  the  jus  riT)janua, 
and  confined  the  interierence  of  the  ntagistaMi  to 
the  time  when,  and  the  plarc  wlu-n-  (fh'fi  *f  jrsr»3> 
the  actors  performed.   (Totit.  AuruL  u  7 7.>  Rf't 
he  nevertheless  inflicted  very  severe  pnnishinenss 
upon  those  actors  who,  either  in  their  private  I'.fc 
or  in  tiieir  conduct  on  the  stage,  cnmnutted  aey 
impropriety.    (Suet  Am^.  4S.)    After  theoe  i»- 
ynLilioiis  of  Au;;ii>tn.s  thi'  only  legal  puli'.- "irr- ^r.U 

that  could  be  inflicted  upon  acten  for  iiapit>p<r 
conduct,  seem  to  hate  been  mprtsoBawt  asd 

exile.  (Tacit  Anna/,  iv,  14,  xiti.  28.)  The  ;as 
virganim  is  ind«»*»d  s.nid  to  hate  b<*en  re?lf>rH  to 
the  praetor  by  n  law  ut  Au^u^ius  himself  \]'<Kail 
Sent.  V.  tit.  86),  not  expres&ly,  hot  by  the  iotcr- 
pretation  put  upon  this  law  liv  t!ie  juri^its.  But 
this  interpretation  cannot  have  become  valid  till 
aOer  the  re^  of  TSberina,  of  whom  it  is  6mif 
stated  that  he  refused  to  n  ston-  the  jus  vinpinuo, 
bccanse  it  hxid  been  abolished  by  his  predecewft 
(Tacit  AmaL  I  77.)  Theae  eiretBMMaacM.  sol 
the  favour  of  the  emperors,  increa:>ed  the  arroirance 
and  the  loose  conduct  of  the  hintriones,  and  ti>« 
theatres  were  not  seldom  the  scenes  of  bloody 
tiu'lits.  Hence  Tiberius  on  one  occasion  fmind  him- 
<>'>ir  o!)l!i»f»d  to  expel  all  histriones  fr-.m  Italy 
(Tacit  Anncd.  iv.  14  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  2)  ;  tet 
they  were  recalled  and  patronised  by  his  mmmw^ 
(Dion  t'a>s.  Hx.  p.  73f».1  Some  of  the  Liter  cn- 
perors  were  exceedingly  fond  of  histriones,  and 
kept  them  for  thmr  pritale  aarasement  (IsMrtesf 
'ntfin\  S;  nrtian.  Ilii^lri-m.  r.  1 D  ;  JuL  CapiW- 
IVna,  c.  U).   They  performed  at  the  Hfoifi  «f 
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tie  en^ictmg  (Siieton.  A  «</.  74  \  aud  were  ocai- 
uamBj  «]]0w«d  alio  to       in  the  theatict  before 

ttt  ptople  (  pitUictjbamtur).  In  the  Dii:e£t  (3.  tit  1?. 
1  i>  ve  read  t^t  aU  actocs  were  in&unotu.  From 
tkt  lime  of  Tadtiu  tbe  wofd  htatrio  was  naod  at 
fyi^DTmnos  widi  paDtomfniaa.  (B6ttidi«r»  JLejr. 
J«c^  p.  233.) 

Kf«peetti^   the  ordinaty  pay  which  common 
arcon  received  daring  the  time  of  the  republic  no- 
vbiEi^  ii  knowm.     The  pny  itself  was  cilkd /««r 
<l  acit.^jD«a/.  L  77  ;  Pint.  Qtuicd.  Horn,  pt  2d5,  c  ; 
Foataa,  «.  tr-.  /»mr  and  pecunUi)  ;  whkh  ««rd  wa« 
\'  rt  p«  conr.iied  (-ri^'iiuily  to  the  ][>aTineDt  made  to 
Ukise  who  took  pan  in  the  religions  ten'ices  cele- 
Imad  in  groTOiL    In  the  tiniee  of  the  empire  it 
»wr2>  that  f.ve  il.riarii  (St-iit'c.  /T/z/if.  80),  or,  ac- 
oHcdmj  to  oihera  (Ludao.  loaromm.  c  29),  «even 
diarfmii^,  waa  the  omuioii  paj  Ibr  a  hktri»  fir 
c:i?  prrforoiance.  Sevnal  cmperon  foond  it  xmxo- 
»*nr  to  nestrict  the  practice  of  pivini?  immoderate 
to  acturs.  i  Tacit.  Lc;  SueL  'Jtb.'6-k.)  TLe 
'  Kpenr  M.  An: otiiuoi,  who  was  fiDod  of  all  hi»- 
tr  tmic  arts,  ordaJind  that  evfrj'  actor  should  rc- 
cuTe  grc  aurei,  and  time  no  one  who  gave  or  con- 
dwied  thfatijgal  lepfrtentattont  ahoold  exceed  the 
•Joa  of  t--i  aurci    (.ful.  Ca[iiti>!.  ,1/.  Jr,ton.  c.  1  I  ; 
<^^<Kkiiare  SkhoL  ad  JavtnfU.  vii.  'J43w)    13ut  it  i« 
art  dear  vhetiber  hs  thk  regulation  the  payment 
(<■  r  'loe  or  nuiPe  perfunnance*  is  to  be  underfitood. 
These  MUDS  were  either  paid  by  those  who  cn- 
pffni  the  acton  to  play  for  the  amuiiement  of  the 
l^pJe,  nr  frr  m  tiie  fisciis.  (Lipsius,  Etem%,  N,  ad 
Tar!.  Am,  i!.  i.)    Bi .sid(»«  their  reguhur  pay,  how- 
ekiiiui  hutrioiies  received  from  the  pcoplu 
gvji  and  sflTcr  caowBt  which  were  given  or  thronn 
v>  tli«ra  opitn  the  stages.    (Phaedr*  J-'oi.  \  .  7.  3G  ; 
I'Ua.//.A:xxi.3.)  IL.  S.J 

OODOPOEl    (i90W9u(X  imblie  ollioera  at 
,  Jiad  to  Uiko  I  are  of  the  roads  (oi 
<>^*f  tT<|icAvrai,  i*hot.  JLeje.  «.  v.)  Xhoy  are  men- 
tiMMd  ta  the  fragment  of  a  comie  poet  m  tbe  time 
uf  Pfri.!  *  (  Plut.  Fnu)c  PoL  cl5)  ;  but  in  the 
tajie  crf  A.^hiii.  ^  thi  ir  ilutips  w»Te  discharged  by 
Ike  iaaiiii|jt'rs  uf  iLc  Tii^oric  fund.     (Acsch.  c. 
Oec    4I!>,  Rciske  ;  compu  BBdch,  PM,  Eeim,  of 
Mlfut,  p.  -203,  2nd  ed.) 
IIOLOSE  RICA  VESTIS.  [Siricum.] 
BOLOSPBY'RATON,  HOLOSPHYRE'- 
L-\TA.    [Mai  lbus  ;  Mktam.a.] 

UOMUEI  {Zftmot)^  tbe  %uals,  wcro  those 
Btnrtaao  who  poeoewed  the  fiili  rights  of  dtixm- 
tbip,  aad  are  opposed  to  the  vwofitloyts^  or  those 
vW  had  undergone  some  kind  of  civil  degnda* 
te.  (Xen.  </«  /iefK  Lcuxd.  x.  4.  s.  7,  Hdlem.  iii. 
3L  §  5  ;  Arist  21.)    This  distinction 

V*^  t!ie  r  iiiznis  was  no  part  nf  the  ancient 
J>|iir-»ia  c*>{i3tiUii»ufi,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
•ritcr  lerore  Xenophoo  ;  and  Aristotle  simply 
^it'i  a  l.it.r  ii!i.titut!'>ii  applic'ililc  to  an  early 
tniKf  wben  be  speaks  of  the  Purtheniac  as  belong* 
^  to  the  Homoei  (IVL  v.  «.  f  I).  In  the  in. 
(titution  ascribed  to  Lyciiri^us,  every  citizen  had  a 
oeitaiB  pMiion  of  land  ;  but  as  in  conne  of  time 
wmtf  atkens  lost  their  lands  tbiongh  various 
ouMs,  tbey  were  nnable  to  contribute  U>  the  cx' 
penaes  "of  the  sys<*itirt,  nnd  therefore  ceased  to 
pwj»  the  full  rigLu  of  SparUui  citizens.  Hence 
ti*  diitiaction  appears  to  have  arisen  between  the 
i/«M«iaad  irrofuiovis^  the  fomu  r  Ix  in^j  those  who 
is  tbo  poseeiiion  of  tbcir  land,  and  cunso- 
VMtly  able  to  conlribnte  to  the  ajuitint  tbe 
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latter  those  who  through  having  no  land  were  un> 
able  to  do  M.  (Cmnii.  Arist  M  iL  6.  §21«  iL 

7.  §4.)  Those  persons  likewise,  wljo  did  not 
adopt  the  Spartan  mode  of  life  or  hod  disgraced 
thenudfos  hf  anj  base  act,  wei«  alio  ledooed  to 

the  condition  of  vwofxtloys,  even  if  they  ftossessed 

the  requisite  landed  projKTty  (Xen.  dc  liqt.  Lac. 
X.  4.  s.  7  i  PluU  Intit.  Lac  21  ;  'i  dea.  ap.  ^tuL. 
Ftoril.  xL  pk  233)  ;  bat  aa  tbe  severity  of  the  an- 
cient Sf^wirtJiii  Tiianners  drcaycd,  the  jwissessioii  of 
property  Liecauic  the  chief  test  to  a  place  among 
the  Hoiaoei  The  Hoood  wen  the  vaSAuf^  chns 
in  the  pfnv,  aiid  they  obtained  possession  of 
almost  all  the  privileges  and  exdusive  rights  whidt 
the  legislatiob  of  Ljcurgus  confemd  npon  tlM 
Spartiin  citizens.  They  filled  all  the  public  offices 
of  the  state  with  tbe  exception  of  the  Kphoralty, 
and  tbey  probably  mot  together  to  determine  upon 
{Hiblic  ttfiairs  under  the  name  of  fKicAirroi  in  an 
assembly  of  their  owti,  which  is  called  t]  /xiKpa 
iKKKrfffioL,  to  ditittiigui.3lj  it  from  tlic  a&scnibly  of 
tbe  whole  body  of  Spartan  citizens.  (HemMUiD, 
I^^/trf).  d.  f.'ri. St'iu}>.-ftr,-i!,.  ^  -17  ;  Id.  de  Con- 
dUtoae  at*jue  Urwiue  eorwu  ywi  JJuutoei  aft.  Lacfd. 
dkthamtm^  Maman,  1833  j  Schumann,  Autiq. 
Jur.  PttfJ.  Vraec  p.  11.9.) 
HONORA  RIA  ACTIO.  [Actio.! 
HONORA'RII  LUDL  [Li;dlJ 
llONORA'RIUM.      [Aovocsvtfs;  Lbx 

IIONORA'RIUM  jus.  [Edictum.] 
UONO'RES.  Cicero  {Top.  c.  20)  spodu  of  the 
^  h(,!ior-^  popiili,"  and  Uonwe  (&fm.  L  &  5) 

spcuka  ul  the  populus 

qui  stultus  liouorcs 

Saepe  dal  ind^piB.** 

In  both  passages  tbe  word  **bonoKa**  rncaaa  tbe 

hiph  oflicrs  of  the  state  to  which  qualified  indi- 
viduals were  called  by  the  votes  of  th«  Roman 
citisens.  Cicero  calls  tbe  quacttonhip  "honor* 
(see  also  Liv.  vi.  3.0)  ;  and  the  words  ^magistratus 
and  **  honorcs "  are  sometimes  coupleil  together. 
The  capacity  of  enjoying  the  honores  was  one  of  the 
di^tiii;.'uisiiiag  marks  of  citizeni^hip.  [Civitas.] 
In  Sulla's  proscription  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28),  there 
\vas  a  clause  that  the  children  of  tbe  proscribed 
petcndomm  heoonun  jnn  prohibeientur.*^ 
There  appears  to  be  no  exact  definitit>n  of  honor 
earlier  than  in  the  jurists  whose  writing*  are  ez> 
cerpted  in  the  Digest.  Honor  mnniapalls**  it 
detiiird  to  he  " adininlstratio  reipublicae  cum  dig- 
nitatis gradu,  sive  cum  suniptu,  sive  smc  erog:i- 
tione  contingcns.^'  Munus  was  cither  publicum 
or  privatum.  A  publicum  munus  was  concenied 
nhotit  ndmini'^tnitioii  {in  adnnnistrundti  repnIJicu), 
and  was  attended  with  cost  {tumjdus)  Imt  not 
with  rank  {dignitat).  Honor**  waa  pi  j"  riysaid 
**  deferri,'*  '*dari;"  mnnus  wns  said  "  iaiponi." 
Cicero  {de  Or.  L  45)  uses  the  phrase  **  honorilius 
et  leipnblieae  rotmeribus  pcrliuietam,**  to  signify 
one  who  h.'Ls  attained  all  the  honours  that  his  state 
can  give,  and  dischaiged  all  the  duties  which  can 
be  tequiied  from  a  citiaen.  A  perMm  who  held  a 
magistratus  might  be  said  to  discharge  mnneia, 
but  only  as  incident  to  tbe  office  {moffnificetUiaimu 
mutm'e  aedilMaHs  pn/kadtu,  Cic  ad  I'<tm.  xi.  17), 
for  the  office  itself  was  the  honor.  Such  munera 
as  these  were  public  pnmes  ami  oUkt  things  of 
the  kind.  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  IM  MuHcriima  ei  No- 
noritw.)  .[O.U] 

mad 
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IIOPLI'TAE    (4»A?rai).     [Arma  ;  Exkr 

HOrn.f  nT ACHI.  (OLADiA-ronKs,  p.  57.^,  1..] 
HUHA  ^ui^),  io  the  lignificatioa  of  boar,  ikit 
ii^  tiM  Ithh  put  «f  dM  natural  did  Mt  cmne 
into  jrfnf'rnl  us^  nmong  iho  niieient*  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  »(icaad  ccntuiy  a.  c.  The  equiooc- 
lU  hflon,  though  known  to  Mtnoomm,  wiroiMt 
ttj«d  in  the  atliiin  of  cotninon  life  tilt  tuwurds  the 
end  of  tbo  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  ent 
A»  the  dmuoQ  of  the  natonU  day  into  twthre 
equal  parti,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  reodcmd 
thf  duration  of  the  hours  li-mjrr  or  shorter  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  different  seasons  uf  the  year,  it  is  not 
Mqr,  widi  meaumefj  to  wmpare  or  reduce  the  hours 
of  th<*  ancients  to  our  pquimxti.il  hourii,  Th«» 
hours  of  an  ancient  day  would  only  coincide  with 
the  hmmofonrdajattlMtwvoqunomi.  [Dim 
RUt\  H()R()L(>(iirM.]  An  tlic  duration  of  tlic  natural 
day,  moreover,  depends  on  the  polar  altitude  of  a 
place,  our  natural  days  would  not  oeineide  with 
the  natural  days  in  Italy  or  OfMoe.  Idcler,  in  his 
JFan'l/fMch  'irr  f  linm'th^jif,  h.is  !?ivon  the  followinpf 
approximate  durutiun  oi  the  natuiMi  days  at  Huinr, 
in  tbo  yoor  46  a.  e.,  which  was  the  ftret  after  the 
nrw  rrsntlation  of  the  mlrndar  Viy  .1.  Caesar  ;  thf» 
length  uf  the  days  is  only  marked  at  the  eight 
frincipnl  points  in  the  apparent  coma  of  tho  nu. 


Tknr  dmfiOiom  m 

eifiiinftctiiil  lours. 
8  hours  54  nuiiutca. 


4  *)  n.  c. 

Dec  23  .  .  . 

Fob.<»  .  .  . 

MafvhiSS  .  . 

May  9  .  .  . 

June  25  .  . 

Auj^iBt  10  •  • 

iS'pt.  25  .  . 

Nov.  9  .  .  . 

The  foUowiog  table  con  tains  a  compariioD  of  the 
honvi  of  n  Ronwn  nntnnt  dn^t  *t  the  innnnnid 
wbler  oolitioe,  with  tho  honn  of  oar  daj. 
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The  cust'im  of  dlvidi!)?  the  natnral  day  in£» 
tw^ve  equal  parts  or  honn  lasted,  aa  ve  karc 
MTfod,  tflU  n  fcry  late  jMried.  Th*  ifit  enlandb* 
rium  in  which  wc  find  the  dunili'>n  of  <^y  ar.  J 
night  marked  according  to  equinoctial  horns,  is  ta« 
caJenderinnirarticnnFmmnwi.   ~ 


Imdi  der  Chrom.  ii.  p,  188^  An.  j 

AuL  H'un.  viii.) 

Another  question  which  haiofum  bet^i  di^scns^eii, 
is  whether  in  auch  it|neoiiafti  an  fwixria,  aiteea^ 
tfrllji,  h.jra,  &f.,  wc  hare  to  nndcTstnnd  the  b^or 
which  u  passing,  or  that  which  has  already  r  to|ittil 


the  hours  are  marked  hy  cl»"\en  linrs,  m  that  the 
hnt  hour  had  elaped  when  the  aiiadaw  «C  tie 
gnomon  feO  iifion  tbo  fint  line,  ft  nrifht  anea  no  if 
horo  prima  meant  after  the  lapse  of  th«  firK  hour. 
Hut  the  manner  in  which  Martial  (it.  8),  yf\fu 
describing  the  rarious  purposes  to  which  ihc  liocs^ 
of  the  day  were  devoted  by  the  Romaoa,  spooks  «f 
tho  hours,  leares  no  d<<ubl  that  cijwtmvxn 
|)rima,  altera,  tertia  honi,  ^c^  mean  the  hour  «h«tli 
IS  paasing;  and  not  that  whtdi  hao  aliendy  difn^ 
(B.-cker,  f/a/.'tf.*,  vol.  i.  p.  18J,  &c.)  [  L.  &] 
HUltCUS  (dfMTOr).  [JltsJlTEANOI^HLj 

HORDRA'RIUM  AES.  [Ana  Ifononanm) 

110 lU  (rpoiX were  stone  tablets  or  ■  i"  -.  ;  jadl 
on  mortgaged  houses  and  lands  at  Athecu,  h^ub 
which  the  debt  and  the  creditor's  name  were  ia- 
scribcd,  and  alio  the  naaae  of  the  mcImo  9fmf' 

mils  ill  whose  year  the  mnrt!m<rc  had  been  made. 
(  Harpocrat  «.  v,  "Opog  and  "Atrrucreir:  Foiliu,  ui. 
86,  ix.  9.)    The  ibUowhiff  hucription  n|Mn  «n 

Spo?,  found  at  A(  hamae,  is  tak»  n  fironi  BiicVh 
Jnserip.  L  p.  484): —  '£*!  t^o^ftArrov  tfjpx*"'*^* 

Ilaiov  (id)  xz,  that  is,  SicrxtA/an'  Sfm^fUir.  Ii 
pears  that  the  estate  had  been  bought  of  Phano- 
stratus,  but  that  the  purchase- money,  instead  of 
being  paid,  was  allowed  to  remain  oo  mor^r^cre. 

When  the  estate  of  an  orphan  «-as  lot  bv  the 
aixhon  and  his  guardian  [EprrRopt'bj,  the  jpet- 
■on  to  wh«n  it  waa  let  waa  ohUffed  to  hrfiMse- 
catc  a  suflK'iiiit  piece  of  p^)^nd  or  tiher  tphI 
property,  which  was  called  ivrvrifta^ui  :  aod  upoa 
thia  an  jfpet  waa  placed,  benrinf  nn  hiauiytisn  ts 
that  elTect,  as  in  tlie  following  example,  wl»ieh  ii 
taken  from  an  Spot  found  upon  the  plam  of  Msia- 
thon  (BSchh,  p.  485):— 'Opor  x*»9*»*f  «^  «*idat, 
iarorlfiTifia  iraiSl   op^ay^   Aioyfiroror  tlftfa- 
(\t(Tiov).  (Cctmpare  Isaevis,  PhVoH.  hnrJ.  p. 
'O^oi  were  uliw  placed  upon  houses  and  Ua^  m 
account  of  money  due  to  a  husband  for  the  dMrrr 
of  h  is  wife  ( Dt'iii.  r,  S}tul.  p.  102P.  21).  ami  a!so 
upon  the  propmy  which  a  husband  was  obii^e^  td 
giveai  aeeenifty  fiarthodewrjrwhid  hermM 
i%i;h  his  wife.    (Doni.  c.  Ometor.  ii.  p.  877.) 

The  practice  of  plocufig  these  Spei  upon  pn^eftf 
was  of  great  antiquity  at  Athens :  it  exwted  bffiev 
tho  time  of  Solon,  who  rcmcn  rd  all  stones  ctwid'm-' 
upon  estate!*,  when  he  rekaeed  or  icliowd  tbi 
debtors.  (IMut.  6o/.  15.) 

<B6ekh,  PM.  Econ.  o/Atimt,  |>.  129,  2imI  ei 
Corp.  fnscrip.  5.  p.  4^4  ;  Mnsfnim  Criik-ura,  ^'^». 
viii.  p.  622  ;  liemld.  Obsem.  ad  J.  J.  d  A 
p.  318  ;  Meier,  AO.  /VostM,  p.  506.) 
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HOROLO'OIUM  (i^aftiym*)  w  <lra  name 

if  ihtf  rariocs  instrsnipnts  by  n»«in*  of  which  the 
xceasured  the  time  uf  the  day  and  night. 
The  earliest  md  umpiesl  horologtt  of  which  mcn- 
lion  »  madf^  w  rr  nllfd  irrfXot  and  yyu-u'xr. 
Ikro^itw  (iL  liiH)  a*crib«»  their  iavention  to  the 
BriiylMMtni  ;  PlMvarinu  {op.  JJioff.  Laert  il  1. 
•'•  ;  roaijKirf*  S  jld;is,  a.  r.  rywutay  and  'Ava^tfuuf- 
iifMsi  to  Anaiimandi^r  ;  and  Fiinr  (f/.  N.  iL  76) 
t»  Ua  Awrfple  Anaximeocs.  Hcnvdotus  mentions 
the  14^—  nd  yiwtfuwf  as  two  distinct  instnunents. 
Bi>tk,  W>w«?Ter.  divided  the  dnv  intn  ♦.•,^  f  lvi>  ftpinl 
poru,  and  were  a  k.wd  of  snii-dnl.  iiic  yvuifxvy, 
wkich  was  aho  cdlcd  <rroixc<tfn  WM  the  more 
siiarJr  of  the  two,  and  proKibiy  the  more  ajii  ;> nt 
it  omsuMvci  of  a  ttatf  or  pillar  standing  ycrpcn- 
Ocwhr^  m  m.  plaet  osfmed  to  the  nn  (emm^npop)^ 
m  ximx  the  Length  of  i'-  shadow  might  be  ca*iiy 

^mrniaimmd.  Tbc  shadow  of  the  jtnomon  was 
MBMmi  by  §Mt,  wUch  mn  jnhMj  nricad  on 

^  pUoe  when  the  shadow  feU.    (Hesych.  «.  e. 

*EwT4r(»i»s  <nria  and  8a5«x(£xo5©t :    Pollux,  i.  7'2.) 

The  g&omon  is  almost  without  exceptioit  mentioucd 

in  connection  with  the  Mkwv  or  the  hoth  {  and 
I-  lime  I'or  thf  former  wa.^  towards  sunset,  or 
u«e  ui«e  when  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  roea- 

mtnd  lea  ortwdfe  laal.  (Afbloiih.  JBodbo.  <!52,with 
Schol.  ;  Po!lax,  A  c  ;  McnaiidiT.  nj<.  A  then.  vi. 

wgwt  ahMiow  of  the  pMoaa^  at  nnriie  airf  atm- 
aet»  was  ftenerallr  12  feet,  but  in  some  eases  24 
iM,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  Sdinwr  it  was  2U 
feet.    (EuWlidca,  ap.  AtUm,  ip.  8.)    The  time 
far  bathing  «'as  when  tbogaonen  threw  a  shadow 
<rix  <f,  t.    {Lucl.in,  Crmon.  c.  17,  S^tmn.  s.  Gall. 
c.      in  later  tioDMrs  the  name  gnomon  wa«  applied 
ii«3rkie4  of  OTBiJal,  copecMilf  ita  finger,  which 
threw  the  shadow,  and  tons  pjinted  to  the  hour. 
£««a  thodeMjdnt  if  foaietimeo  called  gnamoo. 

Tke  gnomon  waa  evidently  a  Tcry  imperfect  in- 
•inateiiS,  and  it  was  impossible  to  divide  the  day 
iM» twelve  oqoal  spaces  by  it.  This  may  be  the 
MMB  that  we  find  it  only  used  for  sncb  purpoftos 

irr  ni>nitit«K-d  alwve.  The  tJ\oj  or  »)Aiorf><J- 
*w,  tto  ihe  other  hamd,  seems  to  have  been  a  utore 
1«ficl  Ind  of  Moiidial ;  hat  it  a|tpears,  nevcrthe- 
W,  not  to  hare  been  mnch  tj»»^d,  as  it  is  but  seldom 
ttcnaoned.  (Axistoph.  e^.  P<Mac  vjl  &)  It  con- 
tMAil  if  a  baein  (Acaayfr),  m  the  middle  of  whidi 

thf  m-rpendicular  sUifT  or  finj,'er  {fydifxuv)  waa 
csectedi  and  in  it  the  twelve  parts  of  the  day  were 
Mdtfli  by  lines.  (Alciphron,  Epist.  uL  4 ;  Lucian, 
l^fk  c.  4.) 

Arioiher  klii'l  of  hornlitgium  was  the  depajfdra 
itkv^xj^pa).  It  derived  ila  uaine  from  •tXtwret*' 
•od  vS«|pt,  as  in  its  original  and  simple  form  it  con- 
n%XrA  i,f  a  Tes!*ol  with  eeveral  little  openings 
(rfvv^ra)  at  the  bottom,  through^  which  the 

^^h.  Thi.i  imtniment  seema  as  first  to  have 
)Mn  Bsed  only  for  the  pucpMe  of  auMsuriog  the 
tan  ^wiaf  whieh  peiaoos  wen    lawad  to  tpeak 

ia  xhir.  cnurtJ  oi  justice  at  Athens.  The  time  of  its 
i:i»!T.ti(in  or  intruduction  i*  not  kn<j'«*n  ;  but  in  the 
^  of  Arjstophaues  (sec  JoWra.  6o3,  Vap.  .'*it 
md  U'i7)  it  appenra  to  have  beea  ia  coamioit  m^.. 
Itj  f'  na  and  cuiistnirtion  may  be  9n»n  tttv  clom  ly 
Lutu  a  passage  ot  Arutotle  O^nMem,  x\\.  B).  The 
clep<jdia  was  a  hoBew  globe,  pnhahly  teme- 
«ktt  flu  it  lha  tvpait,  whcfa  it  bad  a  ahoct 
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neck  (aMi),  Ifte  that  of  a  bottle,  through  which 

the  wnterwns  ponr^d  into  it.  This  o[)ening  might 
be  dosed  by  a  iid  or  stopper  (irw/ta),  to  prevent 
the  water  ramiing  out  at  tAo  hotlMB.  The  clepsy- 
dra  which  Aristotle  bad  in  view  v.  ns  prolmbly  not 
of  glase  or  of  any  transparent  material,  but  of 
broBse  er  hHMB»  to  that  it  eodd  aot  he  eeea  In 
the  clefiqfdia  itself  what  quantity  of  water  had 
escaped.  As  the  time  for  speakmg  in  the  Athenian 
courts  was  thus  meostued  by  water,  the  orators 
fitjquently  use  the  term  CSvp  instead  of  the  tinie 
rillowed  tn  th  in  (^>»  t'J?  h'-v  f'^ari,  Domosth.  de 
i  'vrvH.  p.  'J74  ;  *aw  tyx'^'PV  C  Leock.  p. 

1094).  Aeschines  (c.  Ciegipk.  p.  587),  whea  de- 
scribing the  order  in  which  the  several  juirties 
wuru  allowed  to  speak^  says  that  the  first  water 
was  gim  to  the  aeeuer,  the  Meond  to  the  aecmed, 

and  the  third  to  the  jndtrcs.  An  especial  officer 
(i  i<p'  04«»p)  was  appointed  in  the  conrts  for  the 
purpose  of  watdimg  the  clepsydra,  and  stopping  it 
when  ttiy  documents  were  read,  whereby  the 
speaker  was  intemiptt  d  ;  and  it  it  to  this  officer 
tLit  Demosthenes  (c.  i^tcjA.  L  p.  llOu)  calls  out: 
0-^  8)  iwlKalt*  rh  DSop.  The  time,  and  conse- 
quently the  quantity  i>f  water  allowed  to  a  speiiker 
depended  upon  the  importance  of  the  case ;  and  we 
are  iafonned  that  in  a  Tpa^  va^crpstfffflof  the 
wai4'r  a!l  '.vi  d  to  eadi  party  anionnted  to  eleven 
amphorae  (Aeschin.  de  /Ws.  L^.  §  126),  whereas 
in  trials  eoneemfaig  the  right  of  inheritance  only 
one  amphora  was  allowed.  (Demosth.  c.  MaearL 
p.  1502.)  Those  actions  in  whiclj  the  time  wrs 
thun  measured  to  the  speakers  are  called  by  Pollux 
(VIM  I  i;i)  Sdnu  wpits  tiUtp:  others  are  termed 
5i'*fai  &n  tj  uSrtTof,  and  in  these  the  .ipi'akers  were 
not  tied  down  to  a  certain  space  of  time.  The 
only  instance  of  this  kind  of  actions  of  whkh  we 
kn«u  ,  i^  tha  Tpa^  aaaiftrsMS  (Uaipocnt  §, «. 

The  depsydra  need  in  the  eoniti  of  jnstiee  bow- 
ever  was,  projK-rly  flpeakiiig,  no  horologlum  ;  but 
smaller  ones,  made  of  ghiss,  and  of  the  same  simple 
structure,  were  undoabtedly  used  very  early  in 
families  for  the  purposes  of  ordinor}*  life,  and  for 
dividing  the  day  into  twelve  equal  parts.  In  these 
gUua-clcpsydrae  thedivihiun  into  twelve  piirts  niubt 
have  been  visible,  either  on  the  glass-globe  itself,  or 
in  the  basin  into  which  tlie  water  flowed.  These 
instruments,  however,  did  not  show  the  time  quite 
oorreedy  all  the  year  nnnd ;  firrt,  hecaaie  tha 
wafer  nin  out  of  the  depsydni  sometimes  quicker 
and  sometimes  slower,  according  to  the  different 
temperature  of  the  «-ater  (Atlien.  ii.  p.  42  ;  Plur, 
(^icM.  Xatur.  c.  7) ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
length  of  tlie  hniirs  varied  in  the  diifcront  sciuons 
of  the  year.  To  remove  the  second  of  these  de- 
fects the  inside  of  the  clepsydra  was  covered  with  . 
a  ci>al  of  wax  during  tlie  shnri  r  days,  and  when 
they  became  lunger  the  wax  was  gradually  taken 
away  agniiu  (Aen.  Tact.  «.  22.)  Pbto  is  nid  to 
have  us«'d  a  yvKr*pv6y  upo\6yioy  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  clepsydra,  which  indicated  the  houn  of  the 
night,  and  scenie  to  have  been  of  a  complicated 
structure.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  174.)  This  inetaaea 
►iliows  that  at  an  early  period  improvements  were 
made  nn  the  old  and  giiuple  clepsydra.  But  aU 
the»«  improvements  were  excelled  by  the  ingeni- 
ous  invention  of  Ctesihiu",  n  cflobraled  mathema- 
tician of  Alexandria  (about  1  h.  c).  It  is  called 
d|poAd>Mr  niNwXuAa',  and  ie  described  by  Vitni- 
nai  (il.  ^4  conparr  Atl  cn.  Lc*),   Water  waa 
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made  to  drop  upon  wheels  which  were  thcrr})y 
turncd.  The  regular  movement  of  these  wheels 
was  ooramunicateid  to  a  snmll  statue,  which,  gra- 
dually  risiiie,  pointed  witli  a  little  stick  to  the 
hours  marked  on  a  pillar  which  was  attached  to 
the  mechanism.  It  indicated  the  hours  regularly 
tliioaghout  Um  year,  but  still  required  to  be  often 
nttonded  to  and  regxilated.  This  complicated  clep- 
sydra seems  never  to  have  come  ioto  general  use, 
and  was  probably  only  fimnd  in  iStu  honam  of  very 
wealthy  persons.  The  sun-dial  or  pnomnn,  and  a 
simpler  kind  of  clepsydra,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
nnch  used  down  to  a  very  late  period.  I'he  twelve 
parts  of  the  day  were  not  designated  by  the  name 
&pa  until  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  astrono- 
mers, and  even  then  the  old  and  vii:iuc  divisions, 
described  in  the  article  Dies,  were  prt  ferrod  in  the 
affairs  of  coninioii  lilV.  At  the  time  of  the  geo- 
grapher Uipparthus,  however  (about  loO  B.C),  it 
ncns  to  havie  been  very  comumm  to  ledum  by  hottit. 
(Comp.  Becker,  C%«riJt/<*5,  vol.  ii.  p.  490,  &c.) 
Tbeie  as  ttiU  existing,  though  in  xuiuS|  a  horo* 
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lof»ical  building,  which  is  one  of  (he  rnost  :nt<TMt 
ing  monuments  at  Athens,  it  is  the 
formerly  caBed  Ae  TVawr  y  tis  Whi*^ 
knon-n  as  the  Horo/ogieed  Mommmmtof  A 
CyrrkesUs  (sec  Diet,  of  Dut>j.  f.  r.).  It  is 
jiressly  called  horologium  by  Varru  {It.  J{.  iii.  h. 
%  17).  This  building  is  fully  described  by  Vitni-1 
vins  (i.  6.  <i  4),  and  the  preceding  woodcuts  th-<w\ 
its  elevation  and  ground  plan,  as  restored  by  Stoart.! 
(Antiq.  of  Alkma^  vol.  L  e.  S.)  \ 

Tlie  stniclure  is  octagonal  ;  with  its  fives  to  t.^^ 
points  of  the  compass.    On  the  N.E.  smd  N.W. ; 
sides  are  distyle  CorinthiMi  pattfeoes,  giving  acmai 
to  the  interior  ;  and  to  the  aoitth  wall  is  afixed  t  j 
sort  of  turret,  forming  three  quartern  of  a  circ'f, 
contain  the  cistern  which  supplied  water  to  tiv: 
clepsydra  in  the  interior.    On  the  summit  of  tkt  I 
building  was  a  bronze  figure  of  a  Triton,  holdio?  a  I 
wand  in  his  hauwl ;  and  this  figure  tamed  so  a  i 
pivot,  to  that  the  wand  alwaya  poialed  abiwa  dec  I 
side  of  the  building  which  faced  the  wind  tha 
blowing.    The  directions  of  the  seveial  6wca  woe  i 
indicated  by  figures  of  the  eight  winds  on  the  fiirsp  I 
of  the  entablature.    On  the  {4ain  wall  Wlo*  vt  \ 
entablature  of  each  fece,  lines  arc  jtill  TisH^i-*,  \ 
which,  with  the  ^oroons  that  stood  out  alwre 
them,  formed  a  series  of  sun-diak.    In  the  eeoM 
of  the  interior  of  the  building  was  a  clepsydia,thl 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible,  and  aie  sbeei 
on  the  plan,  where  the  dark  lines  represent  the 
channels  for  the  water,  which  was  supjilit-d  frv«ai 
the  turret  on  the  aouth,  and  escaped  by  the  hois 
in  the  centre. 

Tha  first  horologhim  with  which  the  Rooubh  W> 

came  acquainted  was  a  sun-dial  {mlarinm,  ot  iarr>- 
loipum  tcivl/iertcum),  and  was,  according  to  some 
wnteiii  brei^ht  to  Rome  by  Papirius  Cursor  twelvs 
years  before  the  war  with  PjTrhus,  and  placed  Ix'forf 
the  temple  of  Quirinus  (PUn.  H.N.  viL  60) ;  otim 
stated  that  it  was  brongfat  toRomeat  the  thaeorihs 
fint  Punic  w!ir,  by  theeooaol  M.Valerius  Mov.^a\ 
and  erected  on  a  colunm  behind  the  RostcL  ^  But 
this  solarium  being  made  Itar  a  diftreat  laAaic 
did  not  show  the  time  at  Rone  correctly.  Niaetj- 
nine  years  afterwards,  the  censor Q.  MarciasPh3^ 
pus  creeled  liy  the  side  of  the  old  sobmumsser 
one,  which  was  more  carefully  n|pdated  accsriii| 
to  the  latitude  of  Rome.  But  ns  sun-dials,  boswr 
perfect  they  might  be,  were  useless  when  the  tky 
was  ciondy,  P.  Seipio  Nanca,  in  hie  tiiiMiti^ 
l.'if)  B.  c,  established  a  public  ( lepejdia,  which  hh 
dicated  the  hours  both  of  day  and  night  TUi 
clepsydra  was  in  aftertimee  genemlly  caBed  Mh^ 
rinm.'    (PI  in.  //.  N.  vii.  60 ;  CettHtiibdls  Die  Nat. 
c.  'J.'?.)    The  word  hora  for  honr  \*-as  introdootd 
at  Home  at  the  time  when  the  Uoiu.ms  became  st- 
quainted  with  the  Gredc  hnrologia,  and  ivas  in  lU* 
signification  well  known  at  the  time  of  Plaatus- 
{PaeudoL  t.  2.  10.)    After  the  time  of  Sci^o 
Nanea  eereral  horologia,  chiefly  solaria,  imb  1* 
liave  been  erected  in  various  public  placesatRsiw. 
A  magnificent  horologium  was  erected  by  AafKtM^ 
in  the  Campus  Martina.   It  was  a  gnoaion  n  As 
shape  of  an  obelisk ;  bnl  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxri  10) 
complains  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  had  b««»e 
incorrect.    Another  horulogium  stood  in  theCirtsi 
FhuntnhH.  (Vitnir.  ix.  9.  1.)    Sometimes  solans 
were  attached  to  the  front-side  of  temples  ai)d  ba»i- 
licae.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  LaL  vi.  4  ;  Grutnv/ssB^ 
vi.  6.)  The  eld  aolarinm  wbi^  had  hen  m«A 
tlw  Kotlim  aeena  to  have  eodiled  « 
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^  liO  ft  Toy  ]■•»  period,  nd  h  vmU  aeen  tfiat 
It  place  was  called  ad  Solmium,  ao  that  Cicero 
SH  tkia  expression  as  aynonyinous  with  Rostra 
r  Pannn  (pro  Qkont^.  18,  J/erenn.  ir.  10). 
imtkf^ui  various  descriptioiu  seem  also  to  have 
•rtTi  conimonlr  kept  by  private  indmduals  (Cic 
^  f»iou  xTw  lH)  i  and  at  the  time  of  the  etupermii 
h»  maiAj  Iti—m  wed  to  keep  dsvat  wboM 
I'-ciJ  dutv  it  was  to  announce  the  oours  of  the  day 
•  thdr  naaaterik    iJuTeik  z.  315:  Mait.  viiL  67  : 

}r<m  th  i  numljer  «f  tahrift  wUdi  have  been 

liAcovered  in  modern  ttmea  in  Italy,  we  tnast  infer 
that  they  were  very  generally  iiaed  among  tin- 
adestiL  The  following  woodcut  represents  onr 
^  the  siinplest  horologia  which  have  been  dis- 
ovefed  ;  it  seems  to  bear  great  sioiilarity  to  that, 
tW  iaventioD  of  which  VHreviiw  Mcribea  to 
P-msas.  It  wus  discovered  in  1741,  on  the  hill 
f  BsmlBia,  among  th«  rains  of  an  ancient  Tilla, 
mk  m  daacrOwd  hj  Oia  Loot  ZnamrU  in  «  worit 
r  iiitlfd  />*«iMs  mmtiua  mlia  soopeHa  $ul  dotao  del 


I74€,  and  by  G.  II.  Martini,  m  his  AtJiundltutg 
Jm  SumaetimArem  dot  AUem^  Leipsig,  1777, 

Tk«  ibllowmg  woodcat  thowt  Ihe  mne  iolaiiiim 
MiwMndfayZanari. 


The  breadth  aa  well  as  the  height  (A  0,  and 
^A)m  WW  what  move  than  dght  inches ;  and 

tWleogth  (A  n)  a  little  more  than  sixteen  incites. 
Ihs  icrfac*-  (A  0  R  B)  is  horizontal.  S  P  Q  T 
h  the  Uu'ii  of  tlie  solarium,  which,  origliuiil}-, 
*M  probably  erected  apon  a  pillar.  Its  side, 
A  8  T  1$.  iticlin^s  somewb.it  tnwnrds  tlic  basis. 
This  laduiation  was  called  (ymKi^  or  incliuatio 
•UMd  ndiM  ModM  (Vitm  Lc),  end 
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•howt  ihe  fatitnde  or  polar  aldtude  of  the  place 

for  which  the  sularium  was  made.  The  angle  of 
the  enclinm  is  about  40""  4!{',  which  coincides 
with  the  latitude  of  Tusculum.  In  the  budv  of 
the  solarium  is  the  almost  spherical  excavation, 
H  K  I)  M  I  F  N,  which  forms  a  double  hemicyclium 
(iemUycUum  excavaium  ex  guadrato^  Vitruv.). 
Within  this  exeavaiion  the  eleven  honiwlinet 
are  marked  which  pass  through  three  semicircles, 
H  L  N,  K  £  F,  and  D  M  J.  The  middle  one, 
K  £  F,  repreeents  the  eqnstor,  die  two  others  the 
tropic  lines  of  winter  and  sonuner.  The  curve  re- 
presenting the  summer  tropic  is  somewhat  more 
tlian  a  semicircle,  the  other  two  curves  somewhat 
M  ai;  r.  The  ten  middle  ports  or  hoars  in  each  of 
til'-  ilirce  curves  are  all  equal  to  one  another  ;  but 
the  two  extreme  ones,  though  eqiutl  to  ciich  otlier, 
are  by  one-fDinrth  nmller  than  the  rest.  In  the 
middle,  G,  of  the  curve  D  K  II  N  I  J,  there  is 
a  little  square  hole,  in  which  the  gnomon  or  pointer 
mmt  haye  been  fixed,  end  ft  tnee  of  it  n  atiU 
visible  in  the  lend  by  means  of  which  it  was  fixed. 
It  must  have  stood  in  a  perpendicular  position 
upon  the  surface  A  B  R  0,  and  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  it  most  have  tomed  in  a 
right  angle  above  the  s|ihoric  excavation,  so  that 
its  end  (C)  extended  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
e({uator,  as  it  is  restored  in  the  above  woodcat. 
Sec  the  description  of  another  solarium  in  G.  II. 
Martini's  Anti^rum  AlotwaaUorum  6]/Uoj/e,  p. 
95,  Ac 

Clepsydrae  were  used  by  the  Romans  in  tlicir 
cam{)&,  chieily  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  accu- 
rately the  four  vigiliae  into  which  the  night  waa 
divided.  (Caes.  de  Jidl.  CM.  v.  13;  VcgeL  ^ 
Ii«  Mtlit.  iii.  8  ;  Aen.  Tact.  c.  22.) 

The  custom  ot  using  clepsydrae  as  a  check  ujwn 
the  speakers  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Home  was 
introduced  by  a  law  of  Cn.  Ponip<'ius,  in  liis  third 
cousuii>hip.  {^TaciX.      dar.  OnU.  Before  that 

lime  the  8[)eaker8  had  been  nnder  no  lestrietion^ 
but  spoke  as  long  as  they  deemed  proper.  At 
Rome,  as  at  Athena,  the  time  allowed  to  the 
ttpeaken  depended  upon  the  importance  of  the 
cmsL  Pliny  {Episi.  ii.  II)  states  that  on  one  im- 
portant occasion  he  spoke  for  nearly  five  hours, 
ten  large  clepsydrae  having  been  granted  to  him 
by  the  jndicea,  but  the  case  was  so  imf)ortant  that 
four  others  were  added,  (Compjirc  Plin,  Epist.  vi. 
2 ;  Martial,  vL  35,  viii.  7.)  Pompeius,  in  his  haw, 
is  said  to  Imve  limited  the  time  during  which  the 
accuser  w.i-s  allowed  tn  sjienk  to  two  houm,  while 
the  accused  was  allowed  three  hours.  (A  scon,  us 
MiUm,  p.  37,  ed.  Orelll)  This,  however,  as  ia 
clear  from  the  case  of  PUny  and  others,  was  not 
observed  on  all  occasions,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  it  was  merely  the  intention  of  Pompeius  to  fix 
the  proportions  of  the  time  to  bo  allowed  to  each 
party,  that  is,  that  in  all  cases  the  accuser  should 
ouly  have  two-thirds  of  the  time  allowed  to  the 
accused.  This  supposition  is  supported  by  a  case 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {Epist.  iv.  9),  where,  accord- 
ing to  law  \e  lege)  the  accuser  had  six  hours, 
while  the  aeraied  had  nine.  An  especial  officer 
was  at  Rome  aa  well  as  at  Athens  appointed  to 
stop  the  clepsydra  during  the  time  when  docu* 
ments  were  read.  (Apul.  Apolog.  i.  snd  iL ;  com* 
pare  Eraesti,  de  Solariis^  in  his  (Jpwtrul.  Pkilolog. 
et  CriL  pp.  21—31 ;  Becker,  (JkdUu,  vol.  i.  p.  litti, 
&C.)  [L.S.] 

UOR0S00PU&  [AsTiiou»ou,p.l44,h.l 
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nnnnEA'nii.  fHoRRKUM.] 

1 H ) H  li U M  ( ipf lof,  (TjTo<*>wXaif lior.  Iivo94ikti) 
WM,  accurdli)^  to  it«  etyuialogicnl  Kiffnibcatiati,  a 
ttltM  in  which  ftaita,  wad  mfmmaj  mm,  wvre 
Krpt,  and  thus  nnswrrpc!  ti  our  ijmnnrr.  (Vin. 
Otoiy.  i.  49  i  Tibull.  ii.  5.  U ;  llorat.  C'am.  L  T. 
7;at.dtlmf.  Jgr.  &  88.)  Dmnug  tW  enpire 
tli«>  n.itm*  hom-uni  was  ^'ivcn  to  any  i>l.icc  dotinrd 
lor  the  nie  pie#<>r%iition  of  thuigt  of  anj  kind. 
Thm  wvfind  it  applied  to  n  plan  li  wliadi  beantl- 
fid  woAm  art  wen-  kept  (Plin.  MfkU  rm.  18) ; 
to  pipUan  (h^rrrn  xul'lrrrnnrti,  /u,rrm  rimtria,  D\s. 
lU.  lit.  1.  ».  7ti  | ;  tu  depolii  fur  men:handiw,and  idl 
Borti  of  proviiions  {horreum  ptmrimt,  Dig.  30.  tit 

9.  t.  3).  Seneca  (EpisL  45)  CTcn  calls  liis  liKninr 
*  horreum.  But  the  more  genml  application  of 
tiM  word  bonvum  was  to  plMMi  fcr  luieping  (ruit 
and  com  ;  and  as  some  kinds  of  fniit  miuin-d  to  ho 
kept  more  dry  than  others,  the  ancients  had  be* 
aioea  the  horrea  snlylermDea,  or  eallars,  two  other 
kinda,  obo  of  whi<^  was  bnilt  like  ctreiy  other 
hoiw«^  upon  the  ground  ;  Imt  othi-ra  (horrm  pensi- 
liu  or  tuUimia)  wen?  erectt^d  aUove  ihc  ground,  luid 
rested  upon  posts  or  stone  pilUrs,  that  the  fruits 
kept  in  thorn  ml^)n  ri'niaia  dfj.    (Cotuk  sUt  50, 

i  6  ;  Vitruv.  vi.  (i.  4.) 

Fmm  about  the  yaar  1 40  after  Christ;  Rone  pm  - 
Bc«iS''d  twrt  kinds  of  puMic  horrea.  Tlie  one  class 
consisted  o(  buildings  in  wbkh  the  Romans  might 
dmeatt  their  Koodi,  and  arm  thor  inoaey,  securities, 
■Dd  other  valuables  (Cud.  4.  tit.  24.  a.  9),  for  which 
they  had  Tin  safe  place  m  their  own  hnnsrs.  This 
kind  of  public  horrea  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pins  (Dig.  1.  tit.  l.'i.  s.  3), 
thnnirh  T>.-vmpridiuB  (Jfcr.  S<-r.  c  ^.'0  :r-<ivMis  thoir 
institution  to  Alexander  Sevcrus.  (Coinpare  Dig. 

10.  tit  4.  a.  3.)   The  oflSeen  who  had  tlw  super- 

ii  t  lid 'iiro  of  those  c.stahH«hmpnt!«  wore  call  d  hor- 
rearii.  The  second  and  more  important  class  of 
horrea,  which  he  temed  public  granaries,  were 
buildings  in  which  a  pleaUful  i^npply  of  coni  was 
constantly  kopt  at  the  rxpens**  of  the  state,  and  from 
which,  in  g.-asons  of  scarcity,  tbe  cunt  was  distri- 
lmt>  d  amon?  the  poor,  or  hM  atauodemte  prke. 
The  first  idea  of  building  such  a  public  granary 
arose  with  C.  S^prooius  Gracchus  [lex  SemproHta 
yhmmimrU)  $  and  the  mint  of  the  great  granary 
{hitrrrn  populi  f'-':)r7nt)  which  he  Iniilt  wore  soon 
down  to  tbe  sixteenth  century  between  the  Aven- 
tine  aad  the  Monte  TeolMeo.  (Appian,  He  BelL 
Or.  i.  21  ;  Plut  C.  Graceh.  5  •  LlV.  60  ; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  6  ;  Cic.  pro  Sf^.  24.) 

The  plan  of  C.  Qmcchus  was  followed  out  and 
CMlied  further  Clodius,  Pompey,  and  several  of 
the  entn^rnri  :  and  dnrintr  the  empire  wc  thtts  find 
a  great  numb<:r  of  public  hurrea  which  were  called 
after  the  nainee  of  their  founders,  e.  p.^  horrea  Ani- 
teti,  Vaigiinteii,  Soiani,  Anunisti,  l)i  rnitlnni,  &c. 
The  manner  in  which  com  from  the»e  graoarieo 
WM  ffven  to  tbe  people  diffcnMl  at  dMbrcnt  titnea. 
[Corap.  Fri'mkvtariak  T.hgks.]  [!'•  S.] 

HORTUS  (irniro*),  garden.  1.  Grkek.  Our 
knowledge  of  uie  horticulture  of  the  Greeks  is  very 
Ihnited.  We  must  not  look  ftr  iniotmation  re- 
apectinR  their  gardens  in  the  neeminta  which  we 
find  in  Greek  writers  of  the  pardons  of  Alciuous, 
filled  with  all  manner  of  trees  and  fniit  and  flowers, 
nnd  adorned  with  fuuntains  {Odt/ss.  vii.  1 12 — 130), 
or  of  those  of  the  Hcspcridea  (Hesiod.  '/'keay  25), 
or  of  the  paradises  of  the  Persian  sntrape,  which 
ibled  our  pwha  (Xon.  AmA.  L  3.  |  7,  (te- 


MMa.  IT.  2€,  37 ;  Pint.  iCU.  Si)  $  Iv  iht  fcoM 

trardons  only  imrj^inary,  and  the  nnantr  ii 
which  i!u  pamdiscsare  spoken  of  by  Gt»ck  rrit^ 
shows  that  they  were  not  fionSar  with  soyU!ti:r 
of  the  kind  in  their  own  coantry.  In  uc.  lie 
Greeks  seem  to  have  had  no  great  taste  fcr  kai- 
scape  hoantioi.  nd  tiio  obmH  nonhsr  Imm 


with  which  they  wert?   acqiuiinled  i  btt 

little  inducement  to  ornamental  hoctkaUiiie. 
The  taered  groves  were  critivaled  niA  tfrii 

care.    They  conuUncd  ornamental  and  odnifiw 

plants  and  fniit  tree*,  pBrtictilarlv  olirt^iud 
(SopL  Utd.  toi.  16  :  Xen.  AmaL  t.Z.  1 11)  S«» 

times  they  wew  wilhwil  faiit  treea  (FMaiSL 

§9.) 

The  only  passige  in  the  eariier  Greek  «ii«n, 
in  whkh  flowcr^rdena  nfiiMar  to  he  mmimd, 

is  one  in  Aristophanes,  who  sjw^kj  of  K-hm 
CMvSctf  {Jm*t  T.  1066  ).  At  AthesM  the  flo«cn 
OMit  eoltiTSted  were  probably  theee  md  fir 
making  garianda,  anch  as  violets  and 

the  tiino  of  th*^  Ptolemies  the  art  of  fsrdfflif 
seems  to  h<ivk>  advanced  iti  the  favourable  cliasi 
of  K^ypt  so  far,  that  a  succession  of  tovmwm 
obtained  all  the  yearmnnd.  (Cilliteuus,  ^.  Jii. 
V.  p.  J 96.)  Longus  (Frnt.  ii.  p.  36)  desctil«  ; 
garden  eontdnh^  every  prodtutisn  «tmA  m- 
jion,  **  In  hprinL',  ros  s,  lilies,  hyacinths  an! 
lct»;  in  summer,  poppies,  wild  pears 
ai^  all  fhnt ;  in  autumn,  vines  «nd  6gi,  tni  psas- 
eninates  and  myrtles.*'  That  the  Grwk  iirt  »f 
horticiiltiiral  ln^autv  wxs  not  quite  tbe  suse  m 
ours  "liiv  be  inferred  from  a  j>a.**ige  in  PhaRA, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  practice  of  settiitir  oi'.^ 
hoautios  of  rose?  and  vicl-ts,  hy  plaiuins  t^fl^  ^* 
by  side  with  leeks  and  onions  {Lh  emaaa  m 
-^^^    c.  I0>.    Bedctf  ceottlw  «*■ 


pa5<iai;e  a  {iroof  tliat  flowers  wore  cultJT»te4  ^ 
to  be  used  for  garlands  than  to  beautify  the  gardtfr 
(Becker,  Charilt^  vol  it.  |i.  40S-4A5.) 

2.  UoMAS.    The  Ionian*,  like  the  CrwlK 
laboured  undor  the  disadvantage  of  »v«ylini*i 
riora.    This  disadvantage  they  endeswattd^**^ 
come,  by  ananging  the  mafrtiali  thcj  did  pa^ea 
in  such  n  way  a?  tn  prodnce  a  ftn'kn  j  f-"^ 
We  hare  a  very  full  de«cription  of  a  R«iMfi  p^^^ 
m  a  letter  of  the  younger  PHny,  in  wfckk  lie**- 
scrilM-8  his  Tuscan  vili.x.    (Plin. /v/  iV.  ^.  f'-^ 
front  of  the  poriicut  there  was  gcoeniliy  ■  flP**^ 
or  flat  piece  of  gnamd,  divided  hrto 
different  shapes  by  borders  of  box.  T^  ri-  v« 
also  Mirh  flowc^-be^ds  in  other  parts  of 
Sometimes  they  were  raised  so  as  to 
and  their  aloping  aides  planted  witb  r^viFn^  " 
creopor-'.    The  most  slrikiin:  foalun'S  of  *  .^fJJ 
giirdcn  were  lines  of  large  trees,  uMo&f.  wbittw 
plane  appears  to  have  been  a  great  fa»-oarit^,  pl»t^» 
in  rocriilar  order;  alleys  or  walks  ('jn-M'^' 
formed  by  closely  clipl'he4geeof  box^je'i^^^ 
and  other  eieigieeua ;  beM  of  auawMi,  n*>" 
fruit-trees,  especially  of  vines,  with  i'^t^<%?T^ 
mids,  fountains,  and  summer-housei  (dadoti'  ^-^ 
trunks  of  tbe  trees  and  tlie  parts  of  5 
any  other  bttlMfaiga  which  were  visible  fma^ 
pnrdon,  were  often  covered  with  ivy.  (PH'^*-^'* 
Cic  uH  Q.  t\  iii.  1,  2.)    In  cme  respect  the  Bjnj 
taele  difMI  most  materially  fron  tbst  of  tlw 
present  day,  namely,  in  th.  -r  fon>iiioM  fnrlhf* 
topMria,  which  consisted  in  tring, 
cittthig  tfteo  attd  ihniha  (eepeckly  the  l>»i)  f 
the  tiwm  ^ "-^^  **  Tta"*" 
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Mtadied  to  tlno  part  of  hortkolture  u 

vm!  rnt  oii'y  by  the  docription  of  Pliny,  and 
ik  iwt;cet  of  other  wnUn  (PUs».  H,  N.  xri  33. 
nill.  •.8ft,  nn.9S.  0.84;  Mortem. 

ff.  "ut  a!*o  by  ihc  f. ict  tlint  t'  l-mrius  is  the  (wily 
RKwoied  in  good  Latin  writen  for  the  oma- 
bmtiJ  gard«B«;   Ckero  iParad*    2)  meatioof 


^*  among  the  higher 


.\:aetied  to  the  carden  were  places  for  exercise, 
ik  palatio  atid  impptmiromm*.  The  ^statio  was  a 
MR  of  sveno^  ibMied  hj  treat.  Cor  the  purpose  of 
■  iHog  irentle  oaereise,  stich  oa  riii  u:   u  :l  litter. 

ijptil  T.  61,  ii  17.)  The  kiintodromus  (not, 
m  mt  Mifimg  girce  Um»  word  m  PKny,  kypodro- 
aaw)  w4*  pLicc  for  runninflT  or  horse  f.vertiae,  in 
(be  kaa  uf  a  drctu,  connij^ting  of  several  paths 
iMai  by  hedges  of  box,  ornamented  with  topi- 
»^  work,  and  surrounded  by  larg*  tneti  (Phn. 
tt;  Martial,  xii.  50.  Iviv  23.) 

Ths  do««t«  which  tnc  iiouians  possessed,  though 
^  a  CMSitiiuu  with  tbe  epoem  hmewB  to  vi. 


WW*"  Borr  numemus  lihr\n  ■c'lir-^  writers  have  re- 
^«KBt«d  but  the  subject  stiii  requires  investiga^ 
^^"^  Theff  fsnncipal  |p>r4eii-floeren  eeeni  to  hove 
twn  violets  and  roees,  and  they  also  had  the  oro. 
a*>  MfoMi,  Hly,  gfaMikrfuo,  ihi,  poppy,  amaranth. 


Cf^^rr  p.trrief  mnd  hot-houses  are  not  mentioned 
^  mj  writer  earlier  than  the  first  century  of  our 
«i  They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Martial 
(viil  14,  <«,  iT.  19,  xiiL  1«7).  They  wcfe  used 
wis  to  pfpjfTTe  foreipn  plants  rtnd  to  produce 
i«m  itiid  fruit  out  of  season.  Columella  (xL  3. 
H  jl,  52)  and  Pliny  (//.  M  m.  5.  t.  23)  speak 
«^iomn;;  li GUM'S  for  grapes  melons &c.  1"  every 
there  ww  a  epoco  let  apart  for  Y«^tablca 

^'e'Hf  r?  and  plants  were  also  kept  in  the  central 
the  peristyle  [DoMrs],  on  the  roofs,  and 
■  4t  windows  of  the  houses.    Sonietime.%,  in  a 
where  the  gardm  was  very  small,  its  walls 
*eti  ^tinted  in  imitation  of  a  real  gard^  n,  with 
fcontains,  birds,  6e.c^  and  the  amfdl  area  was 
""^■Bocnted  with  ilowen  in  vMet.  A  heontifitl 
tumble  of  such  a  ^rden  WM  finnd  at  Penpeii. 

PoB^thMO,  ii.  4.) 

oMawtal  garden  WW 
:      tit  7.  s.  8)f  and  the  gardener  topiaritu 
^fndviut.  The  common  name  for  a  gardener 
"  ^""S"  or  ettJtur  Imriuruiii.    We  find  also  the 


^*">i  nsmes  vinUor^  olitor.    The  wwd  Itortuiamm 
*  only  of  'au>  formation.     The  aqvarius  had 
rf  ilw  fuuntaina  both  in  tbe  garden  and 
»  a«  bouse.  (Becker,  OoUmm^  voL  L  p.  298, 
.  ^nigcr,  JTBLHWnflfuiOili  Mr  Carir-n-Kumd 

08PES.  rHoswTitfM.] 
.  "OSPITIUM  ({eWa.  itpoiwla).  IlospitaUty 
Kwieonlie  charac^crii^tic  A  ntun-s  of  almost  all 
previous  to  their  nttaimng  a  certain  degree 
wiliiatiDn.  Ill  civiK«ed  coOBtries  the  necessity 
"^|«»er^  iin^pit-ility  is  not  so  much  felt  ;  but  at 
*■  ^  itate  or  the  laws  of  nations  afiorded 

^P"*'!  •ny  teraorfrp',  and  when  the  imveHer  on 

^jwrnry  did  not  meet  with  any  pln«  ,  s  dr^tined 
wbta  njcrption  and  accommodation,  the  exercise 
,  ■*|»talitr  was  absohitely  neceaary.  Among 

'-^'i  iiij  of  antiquity,  with  whom  the  right  of 

^^litr  wa«  hallowed  by  relicnon,  it  wa.s  td 
*i'gTt«  observed  to  the  latest  period  of  their 

[•bad  apolMcal  tmpiirtnnce  which 
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it  hai  new  had  in  any  other  otato.   Tt  wae  in 

Greece,  ns  well  as  at  Rome,  of  a  twofold  nati  rr, 
either  private  or  public,  in  a«  fiir  as  it  was  cither 
cMihaihed  hetaoea  iadividnnla,  or  hetween  two 

states,  (ffoff'tiium  privattm  tuikogiitimmfitM' 
cam,  (fria  and  wpo^wia.) 

1.  Orkkk.  In  ancient  Greece  the  stranger, 
at  meh  (^4vos  and  /lontis),  was  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy  {Cir.  ,Jf  (^Jf.  i.  I'J  ;  Herod,  ix.  11  ;  PluL 
ArisUid.  ioj;  but  whenever  he  appnired  among 
another  tribe  or  attkm  withoat  aay  sign  of  hoetilo 
inu-ntions,  he  was  eontidered  not  onlr  one  who 
required  aid,  hut  Of  a  suppliant,  and  Zeus  was  the 
protecting  deity  of  itnngert  and  rappliMiCe.  (Z«^ 
iivtos  and  j/cfrVwr:  Hom.  Ocf.  xiv.  57,  &c.  203, 
iz.  270,  xiiu  213,  viL  164:  compare  Apollon. 
Argonaut,  ii.  1134  {  Aelian.  V.  H.  iv.  J.)  This 
religious  feeling  was  strengthened  by  the  belief 
that  the  stmnger  might  possibly  he  a  god  in  dis- 

Siae.  {JJdy%».  xvii.  484.)  On  his  arrival  tlicre- 
0,  the  ttianger,  (,f  whatever  station  in  life  he 
might  be,  was  kindly  received,  and  provided  with 
everything  necessary  t4>  make  him  comfortable, 
and  to  satiefy  hie  munedwto  wants.  The  host  did 
Tint  inquire  who  the  stranger  was,  or  what  had  led 
him  to  bia  bouse,  until  the  dutict  of  hospitality 
were  fhlfilled.  Daring  hie  ttny,  it  waa  a  sacred 
duty  of  hie  hoit  to  protect  him  against  any  per* 
secution,  even  if  he  belonged  to  a  politically  hostile 
race,  so  that  the  host's  house  was  a  perfect  asylum 
to  him.  On  his  <!'  j  irture  he  wha  dismissed  with 
presents  and  good  wishes.  (Odyas.  iv.  37,  i^c, 
Nitzch*8  note.)  It  seems  to  have  been  customaiy 
for  the  hoet,  on  the  deparlnra  of  the  alnnger, 
to  break  a  die  {acrpdyaXos )  in  two,  one  half  of 
which  he  himself  retained,  while  the  other  half 
waa  given  to  the  itranger  ;  and  when  at  any  fu- 
ture time  they  or  their  descendants  met,  they  had 
a  means  of  recf)j;;ni9!ng  each  other,  and  the  bc«pi> 
tabic  connettiou  was  renewed.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Med.  613.)  Hospitality  thus  not  only  existed 
T  >v['i^n  the  persons  who  had  originally  formed  it, 
but  was  transferred  as  an  inheritance  from  &ther 
to  oao.  To  violate  the  hiwa  of  heepitality  was  a 
great  crime  and  act  of  impie  ty,  nm!  \va«  puni.sln  d 
by  men  as  well  as  gods  (fificcu  tcmro^ti'iios,  Aclian, 
/.c;  Pans.  vit.  26^  Inataaoee  of  sodi  hereditary 
connections  of  hospitality  arc  mentioned  down  to  a 
very  late  period  of  Greek  history  ;  and  manv 
towns,  sucli  as  Athens,  Corinth,  nyzaiitium,  riiubis, 
and  others,  were  celebrated  for  the  hospitable 
cliaractcr  of  their  citizens.  (Herod,  vi.  35  ;  Thucyd. 
ii.  13  :  Plato,  Criio^  p.45,c. ;  Stobaeus,  FlorU^, 
tit  zliv.  40,  fte.)  But  when  a  more  regnhtf  and 
frequent  intercourse  among  the  Greeks  began  to 
be  established,  it  was  impossible  tc  receive  all  these 
sUangefs  in  private  honsesi  This  natnnlly  ted  to 
the  establishment  of  inns  ( travSoKCtoK,  ttararfwytov^ 
KardKvffis),  in  which  such  strangers  as  had  no  hos- 
pitable connections  found  accommodation.  For  those 
occasions,  on  which  numenos  visitors  flocked  to  a 
particular  place  for  the  piirpnse  of  celebrating  one 
of  the  great  or  national  festivals,  the  state  or  the 
temple  provided  for  the  nooommodalion  of  the  viaiton 
either  in  tents  or  tempomry  inns  erec  U-d  about  the 
temple.  fAelian,  V.  II.  iv.  9  ;  SchoL  ud  Find* 
a.  act  81  and  55:  compare  Phiio,  d*  Leg,  xii 
p.  952;  Lucian,  Amor.  12;  Thucyd.  iii.  68.) 
The  kind  of  hospitality  which  was  exercised  by 
private  individuals  on  such  festive  occsi^ions  jav- 
bahly  dtiBRtd  vaij  little  ftoa  that  which  is  en** 
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tonwy  ARinng  ourBcIvcs,  .dm!  was  chioflr  Bbown 
to^'ards  friends  or  pt-r»ona  of  distinction  «ad  merit, 
whose  prrsciice  was  on  honour  to  the  holue  wherein 
ihcv  stiiycd,  (Xen.  (M-on.  2.  5  ;  Plato,  Pr(d*»g. 
p.  .i 1 .5  ;  Becker,  (tarlk!.  >,  Vol.  i.  p.  1  ?A.)  I n  the- 
houses  of  the  wcaltiucr  Urt  ck^  a  ikr^tiirau.'  part  {kus- 
pUimm  9t  hogpUtUitt  and  (tyiiyts)  with  a  separate 
enlnviii«\  was  il.stiinMi  for  tht-  nveptioti  .md  Iiahi- 
talion  of  stnuij^era,  and  was  provided  with  aii  the 
iMccHuy  eomforU  far  tbe  temporary  occupants. 
On  tlx-  first  dayaftcr  their  arrivail  they  were  ^'cne- 
laily  invited  to  Uie  t»blc  of  their  host ;  but  after- 
wards their  proviuaiu  ((<vta)^  consihting  vtkmi, 
epgs,  and  fruit,  were  cither  sent  to  them,  «r  they 
had  to  purchase  them  themselrck  (Vitmr.  fuj. 
4  ;  Apul.  Mttam.  ii.  p.  10.) 

What  baa  bean  said  hitherto,  only  refers  to  hoa- 
pttitMn  privntMrn,  that  tin-  h  .spilality  p"?isttn£r 
between  two  mdivid'Uils  or  tamiltes  of  diflcrcot 
atatea.  Of  fitr  gnater  ixnpoitanee,  koaroTer,  was 
the  ho^{>:titiiii  puMicum  (vpo^cyio,  sometimes 
aiznplj  {(*'ia)t  or  public  hoapitalitjr  which  existed 
between  taro  alateai  or  between  an  indiTidnal  er  a 
family  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  whole  state  on  the 
other.  Of  the  latter  kind  of  public  hospitality 
many  instances  are  recorded,  such  as  that  bctwe«'n 
the  'Peii>t&tratids  and  Sparta,  in  which  the  people 
of  Athci!-;  )i !(!  11(1  sli.uc.  'Hh-  haspitium  puUiciun 
among  the  (J recks  iirtnic  undoubtedly' from  Uic  hos- 
]ritittm  privatum,  and  it  may  have  originated  in  two 
ways.  Wli'  n  t!h'  flrfrek  tribe?  wrn  crovcmed  by 
chieftains  or  kuigs,  the  private*  hospitoiiiy  existing 
between  the  ruling  fiunuiea  of  two  tribea  may  have 
{ir'u!ij(.('(!  hiinilor  relatioun  I  t'tw-  iii  tlioir  subjnts, 
which  oftof  the  abolition  of  the  Itingly  power,  con- 
tinued to  eviat  between  the  new  le^blica  ai  a 
kind  fit  piJhieal  inhcritanee  of  former  tim^  Or  a 
p«'p*on  belonging  to  on**  state  mi^ht  hnvc  cither 
exlrjjsivc  connectioas  wilh  iJie  citizciia  of  uiiotlirr 
atate,  or  ent<-rtain  great  partiality  for  the  other 
state  itself,  and  thus  offer  to  receive  all  those  ulm 
came  imu  that  state  either  on  private  or  public 
busineM,  and  act  aa  their  patron  in  hia  own 
city.  Thin  he  at  firnt  did  ni<  n.ly  as  a  private  in- 
dividual, but  the  atatc  to  which  he  offered  tiiis  kind 
aenrioe  would  natiMUy  aoon  recegniM  and  reward 
him  for  it.  When  two  states  estubliahcHl  public 
hfkspitjdity,  and  no  individuals  came  forward  to 
act  OS  the  representatives  of  their  statc^  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  in  each  state  peiaona  should  be  ap- 
poiii;.  d  to  f.hi)\v  lio-j>Itjility  to,  and  watch  over  the 
intcri*«t9  of,  uil  persons  who  came  from  the  state 
connected  by  hospitality.  The  persona  who  were 
nppoint'  d  to  this  oiHce  as  the  ncognised  npent^  of 
the  btjitc  for  which  they  acted  were  called 
{(foi,  but  those  who  undwtook  itTolontarily  McA^ 
Kpilivoi,  (Pollux,  iii.  .'if  ;  compirc  Tliucyd.  iL  29 
with  Arnold's  note,  and  iii.  70  with  Obller's.) 

The  otbce  of  proxenus,  which  bears  great  re- 
semblance to  thiA  of  a  modem  consul  or  minister- 
resident,  was  in  oome  cases  hereditary  in  a  parti- 
culir  fiuuiJy.  When  a  state  appointed  a  pruj^ciius, 
it  either  sent  oQt  one  of  its  own  citisens  to  reside 
ill  t!ic  otlicr  stilo,  or  it  fdocted  oik-  of  the  citizens 
of  this  state,  and  conferred  upon  hun  the  honour  of 
{Moxenuai  The  fonner  was,  in  eaily  times,  the 
custom  nf  SpJirta,  where  the  V\u'^s  had  the  right  to 
select  from  among  the  Spiirtan  citixcus  those  whom 
th(  y  ^^  isbed  to  send  ont  aa  proxeni  toother  states. 
(II.  rod.  vi.  .'7.)  But  ii  subsequent  times  this 
custom  sccnu  to  have  bueu  given  up,  for  we  find 


that  at  Atliens  the  family  of  Calliaa  were  t^ 
xi  ni  of  Sparta  (Xen.  Ueltm.  t.  4.  §  tL  3.  $  4. 
&c.)  ;  at  Elia,  th«  Etean  Xcsiiaa  (F^^iu.  fc  |2)  ; 
and  at  Argog,  the  Argive  Aki|liMB.  (Tha^^ 
59,)  A  Sfuirtan  sent  ruit  a<«  j>roxwia«  wa«  wsne- 
tiiac4  aUo  entrusted  with  the  power  of  harmadca, 
as  Clearchus  at  Bjaaattna.  (X«B.  /ftflbs  i.  1.  § 
35,  i.  3.  §  16.) 

The  custom  of  oonfernsf  the  bonoor  of  vnxiebm 
upon  a  dliaen  «f  the  elate  wtlhi  vbidh  pabKc  lMapi> 
t^iiity  ccisted,  seems  in  lat'-r  tiiiit-s  u->  ha\o  It-ea 
univcisaUy  adopted  bj  the  Greeka.    Thua  we  £m 
besidca  the  instaftcsa  cf  S|MtaA  prcitesii  nmiaaMd 
above,  Nictts  the  Athenian,  as  proxenos  of  S^rm- 
cuse  at  Athens  (Diodor.  xiiL  27),  and  Arthm^iu, 
of  Zeleia,  as  the  proxenus  of  Athens  at  Zdcit 
(Aeschin.  c.  Ctetipk,  fL  647  S  compare  Plato,  4$ 
/.e«7.  i.  p.  642.)    The  cnrninon  nirxJo  (.f  ai  f  'LI'jsij 
a  proxenus  was,  with  the  exception  of  hparta,  Ij 
show  of  hands.  (Ul|Man,«f  HtsaHMA.  JISdL  |iw97«.) 
The  principi'il  duties  of  a  proxenus  v.-r-re  t*-  K 
those  peraous,  e&|>eciallj  ambaasadora,  wiio  caae 
fioctt  the  state  which  be  wftfeamted  ;  to  pvacva 
them  the  admission  t  >  the  assembly,  and  scats  ia 
the  theatre  (Poihix,  /.  e.)  ;  to  act  aa  the  patron  of 
the  strmgers,  and  to  mediate  between  the  two 
stitos  if  any  dispntes  aroae.  ( Xen.  UtOm.  •iuX.% 
4.)    If  a  stntn^er  died  in  the  state,  the  praxeeuj 
of  his  country  b.ul  to  take  care  of  tht;  propcrtj  <JL 
the  deceased.    (Deoiasth.  e.  OtUip.  p.  123/,  &c) 

Re;5i-rdin.,'  thf  hononr?  .in J  privil<-|»es  which  a 
proxenus  enjoyed  irom  the  state  which  be  ieyre> 
seated,  the  variooa  Gredc  atatea  felk»w«d  diffsaat 
priiieiples  :  some  honoured  their  j  ro.vei.ur  with  the 
full  civic  franchise,  and  other  diUinctioBM  bosidn. 
(Dock^  0>rp.  ImienfA.  n.  1691— J3i,  vtA  ii  p.  7^> ; 
Dcraosth.  df  Cor.  p.  256  ;  Xen.  HdUm.  i.  1 .  $  Jti.  • 
Hut  the  ri^ht  of  acqntrin?  propt* rtv  in  th"  jtxt.^  r-i 
whieh  he  tiiUa  bei^nio  a  cituen  seoms  uoi  U>  i^ie 
been  indadadinhispi    i     -  t  i  >  e  find ibM when 
this  rij^ht  was  pratited,  it  wa.«>  done  by  an  c«p*cia] 
document.  (ti^Kkh^i^uU.  Ecom.^.iA^i.j  A  imneigiMr 
who  was  appointed  in  his  own  eovntrj  as  ^Msmm 
of  Athens,  eiijr.yt^  fr.r  his  Own  {KT^on  the  right  cf 
hospitality  at  Athens  whenever  he  visited  dut 
city,  and  all  the  other  pririle^  that  a  hnkgoa 
could  pofi«e8S  without  beooming  a  real  Atbeaaui 
citizen.   Among  the*»e  privileges,  though  they  w^re 
not  necessarily  included  iu  the  proxeiiy,  but  were 
granted  by  special  decrees,  we  may  aentinw,  1, 
'Ejri^a/xi'a,  which,  in  ciises  when  it  was  granted 
by  the  mure  powerful  state,  generally  bccuBe  mu- 
tual (Platner's  /'roc«ss,ii.  ^  7S  ;  Xcn.  H^Bm, «. 
§  19);  2.  Tiie  right  tn  acquire  prop  rty  .it  Alb'ia 
(fyim)<rif,  l^voffij,  l«irouru)  ;  3.  The  ^xemgU-tk 
mm  paying  taxes  {ir4\«m  or  irdhMm  &»idmw, 
Dcmosth.  c.  Lri4in,  p.  475,  compare  p.  49l<'»  ;  •  :r>  1 
4.  InTiolability  in  times  of  peace  and  war.  botk  by 
sea  and  by  land.  (liikkh,  Corp.  Itucrip.  Lp.  I'iS.) 
Some  of  these  privileges  wei%  granted  to  ijidiri> 
duals  as  well  as  to  w  hole  stijtos  ;  but  wo  h-i  .^"  m 
ini»titucc  uf  a  whole  state  liaviug  received  ail  o;  aum, 
with  the  exception  of  thaae  eaaaa  wluaa  the  otic 
francliiie  nr  i!ii>!K)lity  was  granted  to  a  w  hole  stale  ; 
and  in  thi^  ante  the  practical  consequences  cooid 
not  become  mantfeat,  ulesa  n  citiacn  of  the  fn- 
vilegcd  state  actually  took  up  his  residence  a: 
Atlwn*.    ((^mpre  F.  W.  Ullrich,  <k  l*ru*mm^ 
Berlin,  1822 ;  VVachsmnth,  //c//«i.  AUftlk^l 
p.  loy,  &c.  ;  ll.  niianii,  PoiiL  Ant.  §  II (J.) 

2.  lioMAM.  The  ho^talitj  of  the  Ranaas  aa^ 
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iskGrpfce,  riiberho»pitium  priratum,  or  pabliam. 
?•■ -il'^  rtiw:  it..]:ty  ailh   xhc    H(irii:u;s,  however, 
Kiais  w  hate  been  more  accurately  and  legally 
Mk^iImi  in  Oteeees.  Tha  duwMter  of  »  betpes, 
iaynscex  coi;nveU*<l    ith  a  Roni.in       ti.-:4  of 
kffoalkji  wzM  deemed  eren  more  aacredi,  and  to 
ImiMMcrcluiM  vpan  the  boat,  than  that  of  a 
pfMcaaKetedhjUood  m*  lUlinUy.  The  relation 
'  •  1  t«f»w»«  to  hut  Roman  friend  was  next  in  im- 
:a;Aj    that  of  a  cliens.  (Oelliiu,  y.  13.)  Ac- 
crrdi:!?  to  Matsuritts  ^ibinns  (tip.  ileUium^  I.     ,  a 
i»}>H  bad  even  liij^lirr  c!ai:r.3  than  .1  c'it'iis.  The 
ok^attdBa  which  the  connection  of  hospitality  with 
aimpMr  nBjMMd  upon  a  Roomui  were  te  receive 
io  ha  bMiit  his  h<v<[H^4  when  trnvfllin;;  (I^iv.  xlil. 
ij,  tad  to  protect,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  rcpre- 
Ml  Ub  at  hit  {Atnii  in  thft  conita  of  juattce. 
(Cic.  m  Q.  C<ucU.  Dirin.  c  20.)    Private  hospi- 
taJi'T  ihn*  save  to  the  hoapes  the  claims  upon  his 
h^:         the  client  bad  on  his  patron,  but  with- 
m  snf  decree  of  the  dependence  implied  in  the 
»I.«.lek.    Privnte  hn^phnlity  "wtu*:  r^taMished  be- 
tnt»c  indiTiduais  by  mutual  presenu,  or  by  the 
B)fdBti«  «t  a  ^ird  person  (Serr.  ad  Jem.  ix. 
J40>  and  hallowed  by  religion  ;  fnr  Jupiter  hospi- 
ain  wm  tboQght  to  watch  over  the  jus  hoapitii,  as 
l»iaMadidwiihlh*Occeki(CicA  F«rr.  iv. 
?2,  «i  Qmt.  fnst.  ii.  12,  jtro  Deiotar.  6),  and 
i«  riolatioD  of  it  v  as  as  great  a  crime  and  impiety 
St  ftcme  a$  in  Greece.     When  hospitality  was 
iRMd,  the  two  friends  used  to  divide  between 
irifaHeWn a tefisem  hospitalis  ( Plant.  /  V'n.  v.  2. 87, 
Ac),  hj  which,  aiierwards,  they  themselves  or  their 
<1  %«n4iBti — (or  the  oooneclion  was  hereditary  m 
i^lirtw  — nik'^t  recognise  one  annthcr.  From 
is  txpRSBOD  ui  riautos  (Jmms  hos^UaUcm  ac  lesx- 
fto  Mcoi  /eroy  Pom.     1.  Sfi)  It  haa  been  ctm- 
kitd  that  this  tessem  boi*  tin-  Image  of  Jupitor 
Lwitslii.  Hospitality,  when  thus  once  established, 
cow  BBt  be  dissolved  except  by  a  fumml  dccla- 
ri-ioQ  {muntiatio,  Liv.  xjcv.  18  ;  Cia  in  Verr. 
■x  -vl  tjil  in  this  en5<*  the  tessem  hofpitnlis  was 
■'T       la  pieces.    ^FlauU  CuUdL  ii.  1.  27.)  Ho*- 
|K*xitj  irm  al  Rome  never  exercised  in  that  in- 
vrimijate  mr^t  TK  r  as  in  the  ht;n<ic  n^e  of  Givoro, 
tBt  tbe  atstom  of  observing  the  laws  of  hospitality 
WfivhiUy  coanBon  to  all  die  nadona  of  Italy. 
(A»iaii.  V.  H.  iv.  1  ;  Liv.  L  1.)    In  many  cases 
it  VM  exercised  without  any  formal  agrcerocnt  be- 
t*M  the  parties,  and  it  was  deemed  an  faonotir- 
iiiilc- duty  to  receive  (irstinijuished  guests  into  the 
Imw,    (Cic.  df  Of.  ii.  Hi,  pro  liosr.  Aui.  0.) 

Pablic  hojpitility  ^ctma  likcwiae  to  have  ex» 
feitd  at  a  Tery  early  period  among  the  nations  of 
laJr,  sod  the  fot-duj  hospitii  mentioiu'd  in  Livy 
aj  oa  scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other 
l«k  ikM  that  of  ho8in\h  mi  pubUcom.  But  the 
Jr-t  din  ct  mention  of  public  hospitiiUly  bciii|r  csta- 
l^fitd  between  Home  and  auotlu  r  city,  is  after 
t^Oads  had  departed  from  Rouu-,  when  it  was 
^«ieed  that  Caere  should  be  rewarded  for  its  good 
•trncw  bv  the  eitihlsshinent  of  public  hospitality 
Wtween  the  two  cities.  (Liv.  v.  iiU.>  The  public 
Biwpitaljty  after  the  war  with  the  Gauls  gavt-  to 
tie  Caerite*  the  r!;,'Kt  r,f  i^ojM)lity  with  Uciiio.  timt 
the  rivitas  without  the  sutfragium  and  the  ho- 
^wn.  [CiTrrAS;  CoL«>ffM.3  In  the  later  times  of 

republic  we  no  Ioniser  find  public  lin.-iiitality  03- 
U^ihed  between  Home  and  a  foreign  state  ;  but  a 
nhiha  which  onanitcd  to  the  aame  thing  was 
IB  iis  iini,  that  ia^  towns  w«ie 
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to  the  rank  of  municipia  (Liv.  viii.  14),  and  thus 
obtained  tho  civitas  wit'inut  tbr  »iiiTiML,'i,!ni  ;iiiil  the 
honoros  ;  and  when  a  town  was  desirous  of  fonU'* 
ing  a  suoihr  relation  with  Rome,  it  entered  into 
tlivntela  to  some  distincriii^hed  Roman,  wh<»  then 
acted  as  patron  of  the  client- town.  But  the  custom 
of  granting  the  boasiir  of  hospes  publiras  to  a  dis* 
tinguished  foreigner  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
seems  to  have  existed  down  to  the  end  of  the  re« 
public.  (Liv.  i.  45,  v.  28,  xxxvii,  54.)  Whether 
snch  a  public  hn>.]»fs  undertook  the  Munedutieato* 
wanl^  Iloniaii  citi/.t  tis,  as  the  Gr.  rk  pmrfnt!*!,  is 
uncertain  ;  but  his  pnviiegcs  were  the  some  as 
those  of  a  munieepa,  that  it,  he  had  the  etritm.  hat 
not  the  suiTni^iuin  nor  the  h'^inros.  Public  bus- 
pitality  was,  Ukc  the  bospitium  privatiun,  hereditary 
m  die  fimiily  of  the  penoo  to  whom  h  had  been 
granted.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  93.)  The  honour  of 
public  hospes  was  sometimes  also  conferred  upon  a 
distinguished  Roman  by  a  foreign  state.  (B<ickh, 
Corp.  /nscrip.  vuLi.ll.  1331  ;  Cic.  pro  Balb.  IJI,  e, 
Verr.  iv.  (bx  Compare  Nirbuhr,  Ifiit.  n/*  /'ome, 
voL  ii.  p.  58 ;  Walter,  Gesck,  den  Horn,  iieckix,  p.  54, 
Ac ;  QOttluig,  OmA,  Ar  Jfim,  Strntm.  p.  216, 
&c.)  [L.8.J 
IIOSTIA.  [Sacrificiuai.] 
HOSTIS.  tHoanriini ;  PomiwiNnrir.] 
IIYACI'NTHI.V  ('TaK.Ve.a),  a  great  national 
festival,  celebrated  every  year  at  Amyclnc  by 
the  Amyclawms  and  Spartans.  The  ancient  writers 
who  mention  this  festiv^  do  not  agree  in  the 
name  of  the  divinity  in  whose  honour  it  was  held  : 
some  say  that  it  was  the  AmycUrnn  or  the  Car- 
neiaQ  A|K>Uo,  otheia  that  it  was  the  Amyckiean 
hero,  llyncinthu'? :  a  third  ami  more  probable 
statement  assigns  the  festival  to  the  Amyclaeao 
A polloand  Hyacinthna'together.  This  Amyelaean 
Apollo,  liowi-viT,  with  whom  Hyncinthua  was 
assimilated  in  later  times,  must  not  be  confmnded 
with  Apollo,  the  nathmal  dhinitj  of  the  Ddrians. 
(Muller,  Orchom.  p.  327,  Dor.  ii.  8.  §  15.)  Tha 
festival  was  called  aft«T  thp^  youthful  hero  Ilyacrn- 
thus,  who  evidently  tli rived  hia  naiue  from  tlio 
flower  hyacinth  (the  enrnlcm  of  death  among  the 
ancient  (ini'k><),  and  whom  .Aimllo  aciidiTitallr 
struck  dead  with  a  t^ooit.  The  ilyacinthia  lasted 
for  three  daya,  and  began  en  the  longest  day  of 
the  Spartan  month  Hecatombcus  (the  Attic  Hecsi- 
tombaeon,  llesych.  9.  v.  'ILnaro^tvv :  Manso, 
Sparta^  iii.  2.  p.  201),  at  the  time  when  the  tender 
flowers  oppnsscd  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  drooped 
their  lancuid  laads.  On  the  fir.«t  and  last  dav  of 
lite  llyucinlbia  gitcrifices  were  ullered  to  the  dead, 
and  the  death  of  Hyacinthtui  was  lamented. 
During  these  two  days  noViody  wore  any  garlands 
at  the  repasts,  nor  took  bread,  but  only  cakes  and 
aiaular  things,  and  no  paeans  were  sung  in  pnuse 
cif  .Ap'  llo  ;  and  whm  the  sob^nin  repa&ts  wero  ovrr, 
every  budv  went  home  in  the  greatest  quiet  and 
order.  This  serions  and  melaneholy  character  waa 
fore^  to  all  the  other  festivals  of  Apolh).  The 
second  day,  however,  was  wholly  spent  in  public 
n>Moicings  uad  amusements.  Amyclae  \%a«  visited 
by  numbers  of  strangers  (irov^vptr  ifyikir^  mol 
^rydXi}),  and  boys  played  the  citlianx  or  rnnir  to 
the  accompauifflunt  of  the  flute,  and  celeiimted  ia 
nna|»(iestie  metres  the  praise  of  Apollo,  while  others, 
in  spliTidid  attire,  performed  a  horse-race  in  the 

I theatre.  This  horse-race  is  prulmbly  the  vymr 
mentioned  by  Stmbo  (vi.  p.  27H).  After  tbn  vaee 
then  foUewed  a  number  of  dioniscs  of  yotitha 
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conducted  hr  n  xoporoi&i  (Xen.  Aoesil.  2.  1 7),  in 
which  some  of  their  itatiotuU  songs  (^T(;^uip<ta 
mi^M*'*)  WW  raiig.   During  the  ion^is  of  these 
choruses  dancers  performed  Boirtc  of  the  ancient 
and  simple  movements  with  the  accompaniment  of 
the  flute  and  the  wmg.   The  Spartan  and  Amy- 
claean  maidens,  aftiT  this,  riding  in  chariots  made 
of  wicker>work  {jtiya0pa)^  and  splendidly  adorned, 
perforned  a  beantifiil  praeeation.  Nameraui  aeri- 
fices  wa«  also  oflfercd  on  this  day,  and  the  citizens 
kept  open  house  for  their  friends  and  reUtions ;  and 
even  slaves  were  allowed  to  enjoy  themselves. 
'(Didyanu,  ap.<iCMeii.  It.  p.  139.)    One  of  the  far 
voiiritc  mcnls  nn  this  occasion  was  called  Kotr/r, 
and  is  described  bj  Moipis  {ap.  J  them.  iv.  p.  140) 
at  eouiithig  of  cake,  bread,  meat,  raw  herbs,  bfoth, 
figs,  dessert,  and  the  seeds  of  lupine.  Some  ancit-nt 
wnteiiy  when  speaking  of  the  Hjadnthio,  apply 
to  the  whote  feitital  nich  epitheta  aa  caa  only  be 
US' d  in  regard  to  the  second  day  ;  for  instance, 
when  they  call  it  a  merry  or  joyful  solemnity. 
Macrobius  (^Sainrn,  L  1 1 )  states  that  the  Amyciac- 
ans  won chaplets  of  ivy  at  the  Ilyacinthia,  which 
can  only      true  if  it  be  nndcrstood  of  the  second 
day.    The  incorrectness  of  these  writers  is  huw- 
erer  in  aome  degree  excused  by  the  bx%  Uiat  the 
second  day  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  festive 
aeasoo,  aa  appears  from  the  description  of  Didy- 
nua,  and  aa  may  alio  be  inferred  from  Xenophon 
(^Hdlea.  iv.  5.  §  1 1  ;  compare  J(^:>iL  2.  1 7),  who 
makf's  the  jiaean  the  principal  part  of  the  Hya- 
cinth ia.    The  great  importance  attached  to  this 
feetival  by  the  Amyclaeans  and  Laccdaanumians 
is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  the  Amyclaeans,  even 
when  they  had  taken  the  field  against  an  enemy, 
alwaya  fetmned  home  on  the  a|^Mroach  of  the 
season  of  the  Ilyacinthia,  that  they  might  not  he 
obliged  to  neglect  its  celebration  (Xen.  UelUn.  vs. 
5.  §11  i  Paaa.iiilO.  §  1),  and  that  the  LM»dae- 
monians  on  one  occasion  concluded  a  truce  of  forty 
days  with  the  town  of  Eira,  merely  to  be  able  to 
return  home  and  celebrate  the  national  fcdival 
(Pauti  W.  19.  §  3)  ;  and  that  in  a  treaty  with 
Sparta,  B. c.  4"iK  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  show 
their  good-will  towards  Sparta,  promised  every 
year  to  attend  the  eelebratioa  of  the  Hyactnthia. 
(Thucvd.  V.  23.) 

IIY'ALUS.  [ViTRUM.] 

HYBREOS  GRAPHE  (W/>*«r7/)ai^).  This 
action  was  the  principal  remedy  prescribed  by  the 
Attic  law  for  wanton  and  contumelioas  iiyurj'  to 
the  pcritoii,  whether  in  the  nature  of  indecent  (8i' 
ohxpovpyiuy  or  other  as».-iult^  {Sik  irKriyity).  If 
the  offence  were  of  the  former  kind,  it  would  al- 
vays  be  availubic  when  the  sufferer  was  a  minor 
of  either  sex  (for  the  consent  of  the  infant  was 
immaterial),  or  when  rm  adult  female  was  forcibly 
violated :  and  this  protection  wae  extended  to  all 
oenditionsofUie,  wlwther  bond  or  free.  (DenLc; 
Jlinii.  p.529.  15.)  The  legal  reprcst  nUitivc(K«V'os), 
however,  of  such  person  might,  if  he  pleased,  con- 
sider the  injury  as  a  private  rather  waa  a  public 
wrong,  and  sue  for  dunaagca  in  a  civil  aeticn. 
[RiAioN  DiKS.]  With  respect  to  common  as- 
wiulu,  a  prosecution  of  this  kind  setwa  to  have 
been  aUowable  only  when  the  object  of  a  wanton 
attack  was  a  free  person  (Aristot.  Mft  ii.  24),  as 
the  essence  lay  in  its  contumely,  and  a  slave  could 
incur  no  degradation  by  reoeivinf  a  blow,  though 
the  injury,  if  slight,  nii^ht  entitle  thi'  masti  r  to 
recover  damages  for  tho  b^tery  (oixia),  or,  if 
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scrioti?,  for  the  los?  of  bis  services  [Blabsis  Jhrt 
in  a  private  law&uiL  (Meier,  Jtt.  i'nje. 
These  two  last^mentioned  actions  might  alai>  ke  a^ 
sortpr!  to  by  a  free  citizen  when  similarly  eotn^ 
in  his  own  person,  if  be  were  more  dsunas  of  s|| 
taining  cookpenMtieB  ftr  the  wmng^  ^aa  Atwa 
punishment  of  the  wrongdwr,  as  the  p-naj^yb 
corred  by  the  ddirodaBt  in  the  public  pmecaii« 
aeeraed  tatha  alalaand  nol  to  the  abiatii  j| 
fine  also  of  a  dmwnd  drachaiM^  Miikd  \n  \ht 

prosecutor  upon  his  relinqnishinij  his  rait  or  fii!  • 
to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  6flh  of  the  dictMk,  fuir 
have  contribated  to  rendar  ean»es  of  thu  kW  len 
frequent,  and  pnrtly  account  for  the  cirnmuLs!^ 
that  there  are  no  speeches  extant  nponthissulfca 
If,  hofmiv  Aa  caaa  Ibr  tha  yreiafniiii  e«i  M 
strong  and  clear,  the  redress  afibrdod  by  thf  v'Mk 
action  was  prraapt  and  efficiaitt.    Besides  tk  kp' 
timate  protednn  of  women  and  dliWwai,  mf 
Athenian  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  full  fn&- 
chiso  might  volunteer  an  accusation :  the  d«ia:- 
ation  was  laid  before  the  thcsmuthetar,  «ius,  n- 
eepft  itwace  hindmd  by  extraordin^  poUic  bu^ 
ness,  were  bound  not  to  defer  the  trial  bef<ott  tJi* 
lieliaea  beyond  a  month.    The  sevens  «f  lit 
sentence  axlended  to  eonfiacaliea  er  deiih ;  lal  if 
the  latter  were  awarded,  the  criminal  n  a^etecmd 
on  the  same  dav :  if  a  fine  were  iaoposci  ufm  hs 
he  waa  aUowed  hot  deven  days  ftr  iu 
and,  if  the  object  of  his  assault  were  a  frvt  fCK\ 
he  was  imprisoned  uW  the  clainr  of  the  state  »aj 
liquidated,    (Deni.  I.e.  ;  Aeschiu.  c  Tummk  i. 

41.)  (xaiiti 

ilYDR A  T.ETA.  [Moi.a.] 

liVDKAULA  (v$fxtvA.iff),  an  oiganist.  As- 
cording  to  uanthor  quoted  b^  AthcnMai(iv.  tit 
compare  Tlin.  /A  M  vii.  38),  the  fir?t  otpaM 
was  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  abont  &  c. 
200.   Ha  aridantly  took  the  idea  <f  Uiirp 
from  the  Svrinx  or  Pandean  pipes,  a  masrol 
instrument  of  the  highest  antiquity  aoMo^  Uis 
Greeks.     Hu  object  being  to  employ  a  r»r  ¥ 
pipea  of  great  aiae,  and  capable  sf  cauanf  ik 
most  powerful  as  well  as  the  softest  sotniii,  wi- 
trived  the  means  of  adapting  keys  M?«cn 
(kyim^WMm),  and  with  pertotated  slidew  {9^iun% 
to  open  and  shut  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  (7Aspffffi- 
i(«fui),  a  supply  of  wind  bdiw  obtaioed,  vitbMi 
tnterminioQ,  by  beUowa,  in  vhieh  Aa  piusmtf 
water  ])erfanned  the  same  part  which  is  fulfilled  in 
the  nmdera  organ  by  a  weight    On  this  scon*" 
the  instrument  invented  by  Ctesibios  aas  oflsl 
the  water- organ  (SSpou/Air,  Athen.  L  c  ;  tif"^ 
Kh}/ dpydyov^  Hero,  Spirit.;  hydruHlim  ms<^"«i 
Viuruv.  X.  13  ;  Schneider,  ad  loc;  Diieii«ef]j. 
fineum.  Erfuuiumffm  det  OfitAmt  pp.  5^1} 
hijJruuhus,  Plin.  rr.  iV.  ix.  8  ;  Cic.  ft^.  iji 
its  pipes  were  partly  of  bronze  (xa^*«l)  ^"v^ 
JuL  Imp.  m  Brandt^  .^nalL  il  403 ;  si^m  <fc»i> 
Claud.  <ie  MaU,  TAeod.^Cona.  316),  and  psrtJr  of 
reed.  The  number  of  ita  stops,  and  conseqtMU^<^ 
its  rows  of  pipes,  varied  from  one  to  eight  (ViW*- 
/.  c.\  80  thatTertnlitaa  (<to  Jmma^  14)  disaikei 
it  with  reason  as  an  exceedingly  complicated 
strumciit.    It  continued  in  use  so  late  si  tk  niatk 
centniy  of  our  era :  in  the  year  826,  a  wstef-o>fi> 
vms  erected  by  a  Venetian  in  the  chnrch  of  .\q''»- 
giunum,  the  modtfn  Aix-la-Chopelle. 
Miimter-kifeh  im  JoMen,  p.  14.) 

The  orgnn  was  well  adapted  to  gratifr  tli' 
man  people  in  the  aplendidcnterUioBMBti 
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r  ihcm  Ijr  the  emperor*  and  other  opuTent  por- 
Nero  was  very  curious  about  organs,  both 
I  itfird  to  tbeir  musical  effect  and  their  mecha- 
in.  (SkMlAVt.  4l.  54.)  A  contomtate  coin 
ftUf  aB|Mror,  in  tho  British  Museum  («r^  wood- 
it},  iilow»  an  organ  wiih  a  aprig  of  iaurul  ou  one 


iMKaad  a  num  standing  on  the  other,  «ho  may 
ln«  hem  Tictorioaa  in  tli«  eshibitraiw  of  the  cir- 
rasvdle  ampUitVieatre.    It  is  probalile  thnt  these 
i^eiih  vere  bistowed  npon  such  victors,  and  that 
thr  ffffat  was  ianittMad  upon  ^MSi  on  acoonrt  of 
A»  intnxjnrtion  on  stk  h  orcn^ions.  (MaTcrcamp,  </« 
ArM.cMioniMCw/  Rasche,  i^.  Univ.  JUi  Num, 
Ml Hfjftilkwm /Mb  ■niwi— .)  The  geaeml  4bnn 
QTKan  is  also  c1ear!j  tdlibtted  in  a  poem 
^  PaUiliai  Porphyrins  Optatimu,  deacribing  the 
■stniMut,  aid  compooed  of  venes  to  conttriMiad 
u  '.0  i\io«  both  the  lower  part  whidi  contained 
iho  fc-el'ows,  the  wind-chest  which  lav  upon  it,  and 
Wfr  thU  the  row  of  26  pipes.    These  are  repre- 
tra^  by  26  linet,  whicB  increase  in  length  each 
Wow  Utter,  nntil  the  last  line  is  twice  as  lonp 
at  ihe  fint  (WenwdorL  Poetae  Lot.  Min,  toI.  ii. 

l^»i-^tl)  [J.Y.] 

HTbRAUXICA      MA'CHINA.  [Ht. 

HYDRATTLUS  rHYDiiAtTtA.J 

HY'DRIA  (^pla).  [SrrcLA.] 
HYDRI A  P  H  f )  R 1 A  (  vtpttupopla^  was  one  of  the 
niiUi  which  aliens  (jiiroiKot)  residing  at  Athens 
to  perform  to  the  Athenians  at  the  Panathenaea, 
ted  hr  wliirh  it  was  probably  only  intended  to  im- 
"poo  them  the  recollection  that  they  were 
^'fayaadatteHiMm.  TIm  bydrmpiMm  was 
PfnUmcJ  saly  by  the  wives  of  aliens  (Pollux,  iii. 
^l^vhcfCM  their  daughters  had  on  the  same  oc- 
"■■^  to  pafm  the  muJSfti^opla  (the  carrying  of 
P***®!*)  to  the  Athenian  maidens,  and  their  hus- 
■■^s  the  CKa4ti\^^ia  (the  carrying  of  vessels, 
••AAij,  V.  H.  vL  1,  with  Perizonius  ;  Harpo- 
»  t-.  lAwpi^^MpiH ).    1 1  is  clear  from  ^  words 
w  Adisn  lint  th.iw'  humiliating  services  were  not 
o(  the  aliens  by  the  laws  of  Solcn,  but 
l^t^mfctradoeod  Bt  a  later  period.  (Po- 
2^        Aft.  p.  The  hydriajihoria  was 

*'**'^ing  of  a  vessel  with  water  ip^fta^  Ari- 
Ua  7S«>,  whidi  wnriee  tlMmBTied  aKen 
to  porform  to  the  married  part  of  the 
oiiiensof  Athens,  when  they  walked  to  the 
Jf'pc  of  Athena  in  the  great  procession  at  the 
-initlie«Mm  (Coapno  MenniDi^  PmatUenacc^ 

[Lb  Sbl 

HYDKi.MKLI.  [VixrM.J 
^  U«i|dwo  (c  ei)  to  ellm  who 


HYPOBOUES  OBAPH& 

had  the  inperintendence  of  forests  (RXjjk  ^vXikoaw^ 
compare  tiuidaa,  :  r.).  Aristotle  {FoiUi.  vi,  5), 
who  divides  all  public  officers  into  three  classes 
(&^XB^  Ar^^ifAirroI,  and  innipiTm),  reckons  the 
tfhwpol  among  the  ^wi^*A,irra/,  and  says  that  by 
some  they  were  called  iypoy6fwt.  They  seem  to 
have  been  n  land  of  police  for  the  pmteelion  of 
the  forests,  similar  to  the  Clennan  /oV.vfrr.  Ilut 
the  exact  nature  of  their  office,  or  the  Greek 
■tnleo  wImk  {|  exiiled,  tn  vnkmnnt.    [L.  8L] 

HYPAETIIRUS.  [Tkmpluw.] 

UYPASPISTAB  (dnHnrurroI).  [£xuciTU^ 
p.  488,  b.] 

H  Y  PE'RETES  (bwnpimt).   This  w«i4  k  do- 

rivfd  fn)m  Ipicrtrw,  ipenis^wnA  therefore  orij-inally 
signities  a  ruwer  ;  but  in  later  times  the  word  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sdldNti  or  miinea,  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  body  of  persons  who  performed 
any  service  in  a  vesaeL  (Thucvd.  vi.  .31,  with 
OVBor^  note ;  Demosth.  e.  Po/vd'  pp.  1->1 4, 1216, 
&c  ;  Polyb.  T.  1 09.)  In  a  still  wider  sense  tnrrrp- 
4rris  was  applied  to  any  person  who  acted  as  the 
assistant  of  another,  and  performed  manual  labour 
for  him,  whether  in  sacred  or  profane  thingo  (Pel- 
lux,  i.  I,  16,  viii.  10),  whence  the  word  is  some- 
times used  as  synonymous  with  shave.  (Clitarchus, 
ap.  A^m.  vi.  jk.  267  ;  compare  Pollux,  vii.  8.  9 ; 
Hesych.  ».  r.)  llonco  also  the  name  irm^pirai  was 
sometiroca  given  to  those  men  by  whom  the  hopli« 
toe  weto  nccnmpanied  when  tllcj  lode  Ao  field, 
and  who  carried  the  loggage,  the  provisions,  and 
the  shield  of  the  hoplites.  ( X  en.  Cyrop.  ii.  I.  §31.) 
The  more  common  name  for  this  servant  of  the 
lioplites  was  inrevd^oper. 

At  Athens  the  name  vwrjp^Trjs,  or  the  abstract 
vtrtipftria,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  whole 
class  of  officers.  Aristotle  (PoHi,  tL  5)  divides  all 
public  offices  into  throp  rlnsses,  ipx"^  "f"  magis- 
tracies, iirifi4\9iau  or  administrations,  and  innip€vieu 
or  ovvieea.  Now  d1  poUie  oAcen  nt  Athene,  in 
as  far  as  they  were  the  rcpn-scntatives  of  the 
people,  or  the  executors  of  its  will,  were  appointed 
by  the  people  itself  or  by  the  senate  ;  rad  with 
tM  oneeption  of  some  sulialtem  military  officers, 
we  never  find  that  one  public  officer  was  appointed 
by  another.  A  public  officer,  therefore,  when  bo 
appointed  another  person  to  |>erforra  the  lower  or 
more  mechanical  parts  of  his  office,  could  not  raise 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  public  officer,  but  merely 
engaged  him  as  »  servant  (^hnypfnyy),  nd  on  hio 
own  rosponsibility.  These  virripfTai^  therefore, 
were  not  public  officers,  properly  speaking,  but 
only  ftt  as  nr  as  ther  took  a  part  in  the  ftmetieno 
of  such  officers.  The  original  and  characteristie 
diffiercnce  between  them  and  real  public  officers 
was,  that  the  former  received  salaries,  while  the 
latter  had  none.  Among  the  vin^^MWOte  reckoned 
the  lower  classes  of  scribes  [Orammateits],  he- 
ralds, messengers,  the  ministers  of  the  Eleven,  and 
otheTL  This  daos  of  persons,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, did  not  enjoy  any  high  decree  of  estimation 
at  Athens  (Pollux,  vi.  81  \  and  from  Aristotle 
(P(M,  \r.  19)  it  is  dear  that  they  were  not  always 
Athenian  citizens,  but  sometimes  slaves.  [L.  S.] 
HYPEROON  iinrtp^v).  [DoMU8,p.  426,a.] 
HYPOBOLES  0 RAPHE  {iwotoK^t  7pa<^). 
Of  thia  acttoQ  we  learn  from  the  Lex  Rhet  that 
it  was  one  of  the  many  institutions  calculat-d  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  Attic  descent,  and  j)refrrred 
against  pmons  ntpected  of  having  been  snpposi- 
titioaachiUiM.  If  tUafcctwateoiaUishedatUMi 
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trial,  tli<«  prct'  iid  d  citizen  wa*  reduced  to  slnvpry, 
and  his  pmpcrtv  coiiiiftcatcd.  [J.  S.  M.J 

HYPOCAUSTUM.   rBitwiAB,  p.  192,  W\ 

H  YPOCOSMETAK  f  yiro»cf>rr^T7Ta:\f.vrinently 

eccor  in  Athcnum  iiucriptioiu  of  the  time  of  the 
nonum  empire,  a*  MWittmti  of  the  K^fffxwrllt,  who 

nt  that  period  was  the  chief  officer  who  regulated 
the  cxcrcisot  of  the  Omnasium.  (Kraiue,  Oym" 
maJffik  uml  Agmiftik^  vol.  i.  p.  21*2,  &c.) 

HYPft  (''kites  (irwoKinT-ni).  [Ilimiia] 
HYFODE  MA  («hro8^/ia).  [Calceits.] 
HYPOGE'UM.    (FuNUS,  p.  561, a.J 
IIYPOORAUMATEUS  (fcwyfcvvwrvit). 

{QltAllllATXL'8.1 

HYPO  OKAPIllS.    [PiCTURA,  No.  VI.] 
HYPOMEI'ONES  (hniuUyt,).  [Homobi]. 
nvPOMO'SIA  (^n^MfflaX    [DiAnvTAB ; 

Dike.] 

HYPO'NOMUS.  [EMisftAiurM.] 
II Y  PU RC H  E':^I A  ( {nrinwm)*  was  a  lirdj 
k  Jid  of  iiiiniic  d.ince  which  accompanied  the  »nnir« 
used  in  the  worship  of  Ap<»llo,  enpccinlly  among  the 
Dorians.  It  was  performed  by  men  and  iramen. 
(AtTn  ii.  xiv.  p.  A  chorus  of  siricirs  nt  tht> 

festivals  of  Apollo  usually  danced  around  the  altar, 
whil«  leTeml  sUier  peiwm  w«re  apf^intod  to  ae* 
fo»ii[>;iny  tin- actiou  of  llic  SiiiiL.'  with  an  nppropriatc 
luimic  perforuuu>c«  {ywopx*ur6tu).  The  faypor- 
chfrn  wu  thai  •  Ijrie  duicei,  and  often  passed 
into  the  playful  and  comic,  whence  Athcnacus 
(xiv,  p.  630,  ^tc.')  compnrrs  it  with  tht*  cnniax  i>f 
comedy.  It  h.ul,  :icxurUttig  to  the  sumx>siiiuu  of 
MSller,  like  all  the  music  MidpoeClX  of  the  Dorians, 
oH'.'inated  in  Cretr,  luit  wa*  nt  nn  r.-irly  prriuti  in- 
troduced in  the  island  of  Delos,  where  it  seems  to 
bftve  continued  to  be  perfermed  down  to  the  time 
of  Tiiu  i.Lii.  (A thr  u.  i.  ]i.  1.'  ;  I.ucian,  (A'  Saltat. 
J6  ;  compare  Mlilicr,  />"/-.  ii.  I>.  §  14.)  Asimikr 
kmd  of  lunoe  wu  th«;  7(/>a»'at,  which  ThnetM  on 
his  return  from  Crt'tc  was  said  to  have  performed 
in  Delos,  and  which  w.is  customary  in  this  isLind 
iw  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.  (The4.  iM.)  The 
leader  of  this  dmooe  wa*  called  yt^vov\K6t. 
(Ilesyth.  s.  r.)  It  was  per'brnif'd  with  Wnws.  and 
with  various  turnings  and  windings  {ip  ^vOfx^ 
«fpi«At(«it  «al  &rf  ix^*^*)*  <UB<^  ^ 
}>e  an  imitation  of  the  windings  of  the  Cn.tun 
labyrinth.  When  the  chorus  was  at  rest,  it  funned 
a  eeaiieirete,  with  leaden  at  the  two  wings.  ( Pol- 
lux, iv.  101.) 

The  pocxQs  or  songs  which  were  accompanied  by 
the  hyporchem  weie  likewise  called  hyporehctnata. 
The  first  poet  to  whom  such  poems  are  ascribe  d 
was  I'haletiis ;  th^ir  clianictor  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  Utc  playfuliie«ii  of  the  dance  which 
ben  the  same  name,  and  by  which  they  were  ac- 
rnrnpanied.  The  frntrmpnts  of  the  li v pore hemata 
of  Pmdar  conhrra  this  supposition,  for  their  rhy  thms 
aie  peenliM-ly  light,  ana  hi«o  a  very  imilatlTe 

and  graphic  character.  (Dockh,  d4t  Mi'tr.  Plml. 
]X201,  and  p.  270.)  These  characteristics 
most  have  existed  in  a  nnidi  higher  degree  in  the 
hyporchcmatic  songs  of  Thaletas.  (Miiller,  Hist, 
of  GrtA  IM.  i.  p.  23,  dtc.  \  oompan  with  p.  160, 
&c.)  [U  a  J 

HYPOSCENIUM.  [TM«ATiioif.l 

HYPOTJIECA.  (PioNirs.! 

HYPOTHECA'IUA  ACTIU.  [Pignus.] 

HYPOTRACHS'LIUIIC.  [Colvmnji,  a 
82.i.  a.1 
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J.\CULATO'REa  [ExEiiciTt?^p.M3»i.l 
JA'CULUM.  [Hatta] 

.TA'NITOR.    [J  ANITA.] 

J  A'N  U  A  a  door.    Besides  Winr 

cable  to  the  doors  of  aprutments  in  the  interiur  4 
a  house,  which  were  properly  called  Mlit  (lai 

Orig.  XV.  7  ;  VIru'.  A'^n.  vi.  4*.  8 P.  th??tfnii  awrt 
especially  denoted  the  6rsl  cutxaxi^r^:  iaui  i^e  boiu-, 
i.  e.  the  front  or  ftnet  door,  which  was  alio  oiU^ 
aHt'rum  (  Y(^Un,  i.  r.),  and  in  Greek  ft»^apAtr«, 
ciuAfta,  auAior,  auAia  iJUd,  xxiii.  19  ;  PiaiAm. 
i.  19  ;  Menand.  p.  87,  ed.  Mein. ;  HarpscntlRH 

r.  :  Thc.iphr.  Char.  18;  Th'-crii.  it.  (3; 
Chant,  i.  2  ;  Herodian,  ii.  1 ).  The  bouse*  of  tk 
Ronmns  commonly  had  a  back-door,  calld 
c««,  postica,  or  pcitieula  (Fcstus,  s.  r. ;  Her.  Li<^ 
I.  ^.  ;  Plant.  .Ifo^'.  iii.  .3.  27  ;  Sneton.  (Taa'. 
lil),  and  ill  Gruck  irapixdvpa  dim,  ntpB^i,^*. 
Cicero  ( pod.  Red.  6)  also  calls  it  psniii&ttr^-, 
"the  false  d-vtr/'  in  contmdiatinctiLii:  U> 'ar/ixtJw 
front  door ;  and,  becaDae  it  often  led  inw 
garden  of  the  bome  (Fhoit.  AM.  iiL  1.4I-44), 
it  wa.-<  called  thegaidoB-door  («va«^HMii^^ 
AUiau  XV.  6). 

The  door*waj,  when  complete,  cnmiilrf  «f 
indispensable  parts,  the  limabtU,  «r  flB; 
lintol  ;  and  thp  two  jambs. 

The  threshold  {Utmuy 
ject  of  aapentitions  reverence,  and  it  waa  thoojil 
nnfortimatp  to  trrad  on  it  with  tl:e  Icf:  ffwt  Ol 
this  account  the  steps  leading  into  a  tcniple«^ 
of  an  vnevea  nmbar,  beewne  the  vtakaffOf 
after  placini?  his  rii:ht  ffKjt  on  the  hCttm  jiCfi. 
would  then  place  the  same  foot  on  the  tK-tttc^kl 
(Vitmr.  IiL  4  )  Orthiianciaaidciip*- 
leoted  in  the  woodcut,  p.  97. 

The  lintel  (jugunwntum^  QaLd*  Rt  R»A.U; 
sttj)ercUmm,  Vitruv.  iv.  6)  was  alio  talW*'* 
(Juv.  Ti  227),  and  more  specifically  Umn  f^*r^ 
to  di<»tT?>!rni-}i  it  from  the  sill,  which  »■»>  "^^f^ 
it  men  in/erum.  (Plant.  Mem,  v.  1.  1.)  Bfia?'^*" 
signed  to  support  a  superincumbent  wclgkt,  ii  "^i 
uenrnillv  a  iinirlo  piece,  either  of  H<^ 
licnce  those  ImU'U,  which  Hill  remain  m  »ck-^ 
bvuMinga,  aatonieb  at  by  tbeir  gieat  ko^- 
lar^e  and  splendid  edifices  the  jambs  or  do*-?*" 
{posies,  ffraSftoi)  were  made  to  coof«X0  t^'^ 
the  top,  according  to  certain  nlo^  »Wm  I*"* 
liv  Vitruvius  (/.  c).    In  describing  the  asatr^ 
tion  of  temples  lie  calls  them  antcpofjmfafx ^'>* 
propriety  of  which  term  uay  be  understood 
the  gnmd-plan  of  the  door  at  p.  241,  whecti>^ 
hinges  are  swn  to  l>e  Ixhind  the  jawtc 
plan  may  also  servo  to  show  wbl 
means  by  tbo  hetttm  doofwfMwU  {trra^ 
5i>pd«K,  JdyU.  XXIV.  15).     In  tk'  Au:ii^*«K* 
it  was  fashionable  to  inlay  the  posU  u"^*" 
■hell.  (Vii^.  6?«ry.  ii.  463.)    AMm^  ^^'^^^ 
was  sometimes  nearly  twice  the  I'-'i:^^' 
lintel,  it  was  made  of  a  single  stoDP  trtu 
largest  edifices.    A  very  striking 
duced  by  the  height  of  these  dtK»r-«^    ^  ^ 
by  their  costly  decoratioai^  beailttful  »««tf**>  * 
tasteful  proportions.  ,  i 

The  door  in  the  front  of  n  tetnplo,  33  '^^'7 
nendv  tt>  the  ceiling,  allowed  the  »-or8hiFf/»J 
view  liom  without  the  entire  staUae  of  theii'*'* 
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ai  ti  nhiem  the  ritea  performed  btT.«rc  it.  AUo 
wltole  light  of  the  boildiag  wiu  coxoinouly  ad- 
fmai  itwugh  the  Mme  apertnn.  Thew  ciionn- 
gucet  are  fllnitrated  in  the  accompanyins;  wood- 
CB^ihnriqg  the  front  a£  nmall  temple  of  Jupiter, 
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Idtonfrom  a  Tjas-relief.  (Ahn.  yf  u't.  vol,  iii.  Tub. 
is.)  The  term  ant^agmaUum^  which  has  been 
uttdj  explained,  and  whieh  was  applied  to  die  lin- 
Irl  u  veil  U  the  jambs  (anfr/xupncufuM  MUperius^ 
VitniT.iT.  6.  §  I),  implies,  that  tho  doors  opened  in- 
wAl  T1u«  it  clearly  seen  in  the  same  woodcut, 
tui  ii  fi>und  to  be  the  constniction  of  all  ancient 
bcUiBii  St  Pompeii  and  other  places.  In  some 
«t  thne  boikliiigs,  as  for  example,  in  that  called 

tht  house  ef  Um  tiagie  poet,**  tmm  the  miUe 
on!)':io!<l  ny:-j  al>out  an  inch  higher  \han  Uw  hot- 
ba  of  the  door  (Geirs  I*ompeiamiMj  2nd  Ser.  ToL  I 
^  144),  »thit  the  door  was  m  every  part  behind 
m  dmcMii.  AfUr  the  time  of  H  ippias  the 
•nt-iowwere  not  permitted  to  open  outwardly 
atAtkcns  (Becker,  Charikla^  vol  i.  pp.  189,  200); 
**d  heaee  Mov»a<  meant  to  open  the  door  on 
WBiig  in,  and  twunrdffaffdcu  or  i^KKvcaffQat  to 
ihtt  it  on  gouw  out.  In  a  single  instance  only 
«n  the  demaUow«d  to  open  oQtwaidly  at  Romo ; 
ta  eittptioTi  was  made  .t'  a  Bp<'ci;il  privilc;,'^  in 
^ififa  of  Valerius  Publicola.  (Schneider,  ta 
rflr<Krp.e.f  6.) 

The  Ibtel  of  the  oMong  door-case  was  in  all 
and  ^lendid  building  such  m  the  great 
•fBplM,  ronnottntcd  either  by  an  arciiitrave  and 
w^ice,  or  by  a  cornice  only.  As  this  is  not 
in  the  bas-relief  above  introduced,  an  actual 
4«MaT,  rix.,  that  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  at 
^^n^u  here  added.  Aim  die  lintel  ii 


irar*  »ith  a  Latin  inscription  upon  it,  and  above 
^  A  ptojcctiiw  cornice  supported  on  each  side  by 
^MMkwfaieli  raadiei  to  a  letd  with  the  bottom 


iflhsSMel.  The  top  of  the  cornice  {cf>rtrvn  summOy 
^Jw.  ir.  6.§  1)  coincided  in  height  with  the  tops 
•  we  ca^tals  of  the  columns  ot  the  pronaos,  so 
t-^t  the  door-war,  with  ito  superstructure,  was 
«(^jr  eq^  in  tekkt  to  tha  colmnm  and  the 


Antak.  This  snperstruction  was  the  kyperU^rum 
of  Vitruviua  (/.  c),  and  of  the  Greek  arehileeto 
whom  he  followed.  The  wx*.  woodcut  shows  one  of 
the  two  consoles  which  support  the  cornice  of  a  beau* 
tifbl  lonie  door-wny  in  the  temple  of  Minenra  Polias 
at  Athens.  In  the  inscription  relating  to  the  build* 
ing  of  that  temple,  which  is  now  in  the  Klgin  col- 
leetion  of  the  British  Mtieeinn,  the  objeet  liete 
delineated  ia  called  oZs  vwtpQvptp.  Other 
Greek  riamee  for  it,  used  by  Vitruvius  (iv.  H.  §  4), 
are  parotit  and  aaoon,  literally  a  side-ear  "  and 
an  elbow.**  The  use  of  consoles,  or  trusses,  in 
this  situation  Wios  characteristic  of  the  lotiic  style 
of  architecture,  being  never  admitted  in  the  Doric 
It  it  to  be  ebiemd  that  Heeser  (Od,  vit  90), 
Hesiod  (Snif.  271),  and  Herodotus  (i.  17l*\  usu 
the  term  \nt*pQvpov^  or  its  diminutive  inrtftOvpiov^ 
to  indnde  the  linteL  Upon  some  pMtofthehyperw 
thymm  there  was  often  an  inseriptieo,  leooiding 
the  date  and  occasion  of  the  erection,  as  in  tho 
case  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  above  represented, 
or  else  merely  expressing  a  moral  sentiment,  like 
the  celebmied  Knov  thywlf^*  upon  the  temple  nk 
I>elphi. 

The  door  itself  was  called  fori$  or  eo/ra,  and  in 

Greek  coj'f?,  K\iala%y  or  ^vptrpov.  These  words 
are  commonly  found  in  the  plural,  because  the  door- 
way of  every  boildfaif  of  the  least  importance  con- 
tained two  doors  folding  together,  as  in  all  tho 
instances  already  referred  to.  When  foris  is  used 
in  the  singular,  we  may  observe  that  it  denotes  one 
of  the  folding-doon  enly,  as  in  the  phrase  forii 
crrpnit^  which  ocCTirs  n^peatedly  in  Plautus,  and 
describes  the  creaking  of  a  singje  valve,  opened. 


and  turning  on     pivots.  Even  the  mternsl 

doors  of  houses  were  bivalve  (G<  ll's  Powpeiana^ 
2nd  Ser.  voL  i.  p.  166) ;  hence  we  read  of  tho 
fbIdfaig>>deQn  of  a  bed-chamber**  (/brat  mbieuli. 
Suet.  ^1^82;  Q.  Curt.  t.  6  ;  otvfScr  tlipapviat^ 
Hom.  Od,  zxiii.  42  ;  ir^Asu  StvAo^  Soph.  Oed, 
Ttfr.  1261).  But  in  every  case  each  of  the  two 
valves  was  wide  enough  to  allow  persons  to  pass 
through  withont  opening  the  other  valve  also, 

a  H 
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Even  eacli  valve  was  snmettmcf  donble,  w  as  to 
fold  like  our  window-shutten  (jhfUou  oompUca- 
biietame^  Isid.  Oria.  xr.  7).  ThA  fliods  of  Utach- 
ing  doon  to  the  doov-my  it  eiFkimd  ondcr  the 

article  CARoa 

The  remaining  specimens  of  aiicicnt  doon  are 
•II  of  marble  or  of  bronse  ;  thflie  made  of  wood, 
which  was  hy  far  the  most  common  material,  have 
perished.  The  door  of  a  tomb  at  Pompeii  (Mazois, 
ilMAMt  d»  FompUt  ^niL  L  pL  xiz.  fig.  4)  ia  nade 
of  a  single  piece  of  marble,  including  the  pivots, 
which  were  encased  in  bronse,  and  tamed  in 
■oeketa  of  the  Mum  netaL  It  b  8  fint  high,  3  feet 
9  mehes  wide,  4}  inches  thick.  It  is  cut  in  front 
to  resemble  panels,  and  thus  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  appearance  of  a  common  wooden  door,  and 
it  was  futened  by  a  lock,  traces  nf  which  remain. 
The  boaiuifiilly  wrought  tonilis  (if  Asia  Minor 
and  other  ea&teni  countries  have  stone  duors, 
mdo  either  to  turn  on  piYOla  or  to  alido  odeways 
in  grooves.  Doors  nf  hrnnze  are  often  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  (ilerod.  L  1 79  ;  Piin.  //.  A^. 
zzzir.  7.)  The  doon  of  a  rappoood  temple  of 
Rcmns,  still  existing  at  Rome,  and  now  occupied 
as  a  Christian  church,  are  of  this  materiaL  Mr. 
iVmaldton  (OoUeeHom  <^Deer-Wtty$  from  Amekmt 
JiuiUini/s,  London,  1833,  pi.  21)  has  represented 
them  filling  up  the  lower  part  of  the  door-way  of 
the  tern  [tie  at  Cura,  as  shown  in  the  last  woodcut, 
whidk  is  taken  from  hint.  The  four  panels  are 
iurrnuTidtHl  by  rows  of  small  circles,  marking  the 
■pots  on  which  were  fixed  rosettes  or  bosjies,  simi- 
lar to  those  whieh  are  described  and  figured  In  the 
article  Bulla,  and  which  served  both  to  strengthen 
and  to  adorn  the  doors.  The  loaves  of  the  doors 
were  ■omotimn  oreriidd  with  gold,  which  waa  an 
Eastorn  practice,  as  we  sec  from  the  doors  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem  (1  iCu^  vi.  32 — 
•5)  ;  at  other  tunea  thej  wore  earieiMd  wiA  the 
moetosqvisite  earring.  (Ovid.  Afei.  viil  705  ;  Virg. 
€horpA\\.26,Am,  vi.20— 33.)  Those  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  at  Syracuse,  are  said  by  Cicero  (Ferr. 

66)  to  have  exceeded  all  otben  in  ikt  aniona 
and  beautiful  workmanship  executed  upon  them  in 
gold  and  ivoiy.  It  is  incredible,"  says  he,  ^  how 
many  Ghocika  havo  left  writmga  deacriptiva  of  tbt 
elegance  of  these  valves."  One  of  the  omamenta 
was  a  most  beautiful  Gorgon's  head  with  tresM 
of  anakes,**  probably  occupying  the  centre  of  a 
]v\u('\.  In  addition  to  the  sculptures  upon  the 
valves  themselves,  the  finest  statues  were  some- 
timea  placed  beside  them,  probably  at  the  base  of 
the  antepagmenta,  as  in  the  magnificent  temple  of 
Juno  in  ^mos.  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  2,}.)  In  the 
&ncted  palace  of  Alcinous  {U<I.  vii.  83 — 94)  the 
door-case,  which  was  of  silver  with  a  threshold  of 
bronze,  included  folding -doors  of  g  ild  ;  whilst  dogs, 
wrouflht  in  gold  and  silver,  guarded  the  approach, 
arobably  diqioaad  liko  tho  avenue  of  sphinxea  be- 
nra  an  Egyptian  temple.  As  luxury  advanced 
amoo^  the  iiomaos  metal  took  the  nlaoe  of  wood, 
even  in  thedoonof  tbointeriarofaBOiii&  Hence 
the  Quaestor  Sp.  Carvilius  reproved  Caniillus  for 
havii^  his  chamber  doora  covered  with  broose 
(awato  of<Ki,  Plin.  /.  c). 

A  lattice- work  is  to  be  obscnred  above  the 
bronze  doors  in  the  last  woodctit,  Mr.  Donaldson 
having  introduced  it  on  the  authority  more  e8|>e- 
ofadly  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  where  the  upper 
part  of  the  door-way  is  filled  with  a  window  such 
as  that  here  represented.  Vitruviua  (iv.  6.  §  1)  calls 
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it  the  ?if/paftntm,  and  his  language  ft^Bsthlll 
was  commonly  used  in  templea. 

The  fidding-dodn  exhibited  n  llMtatwoodnt, 
instead  of  a  rebate  stich  an  we  employ,  htrt  ta  m.  | 
right  bronze  pilaster  standing  in  the  middle  of  ^ 
door- way,  so  as  to  cover  the  joining  of  the  val^a 
The  fastenings  of  the  door  (daailra,  Ovid.  AmarJ, 
i.  6.  17  ;  oftices)  commonly  consisted  in  a  UJt 
(pestulu*  ;   fub'iaXos,   Koroxcvt,  cAttApw,  AU.. 
icA#e^,  Soph.  OhL  fyr.  IMS,  1SI7,  ItNll 

placed  at  the  basf  of  earh  /'•>rt\  so  as  to  sdn::;  rf' 
being  pushed  into  a  socket  made  in  the  siU  lon- 
ceivo  It  (irvefjiiir.  Soph.  Oti.  Tyr.  IMl).  IW 
Pompoian  door-ways  show  two  holes  oarmp«ii4 
ing  to  the  bolts  of  the  two  fores  (Oell,  Pomfaam, 
2nd  Ser.  vol.  L  p.  167)  ;  and  they  sgiec  vitk 
numerous  passages  which  mention  in  the  phal 
number  '*  the  bolts,"  or,  "  both  the  bolu"  of  sdair 
(Plaut.  Auiui.  i.  2.  2(5,  Cure  i.  2.  60—70  ;  Nj>a. 
//.  rr.  ;  Goilha.  in  ApoU.  6.)  I 
The  annexed  woodcut  shows  an  ancient  br't 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Noplea.  (Mika, 
Bakmdt  PompU,  vol.  L  part  2.  pL  vn.) 


By  night,  the  front  door  of  the  house  wa»  fur.Vf 
secuzed  by  means  uf  a  wooden  and  somtiiiw*  ■  . 
iron  bar  (sem,  repagula^  ^x^*)  phK*'  ^ 
and  inae  rted  into  sockets,  on  each  side  of  tlte 
way.    (Fcstus,  s.r.  Adterert ;  Ond.illMr.i6. 
24 — 5C.)    lit'iicc  it  was  neoessary  tswaa'*'^ 
bar  (jhv  nox^hv  wapd^tptur^  dva^x^***"*  ^""^ 
AM.  1 309)  in  order  to  open  the  door  (rB*f«"^ 
(Theophrasu  CAar.  18;  Plutarch,  Pelap.f.h\l 
ed.  Steph. ;  Phwt  CiM.  iiL  18  {  OvkL  MH.  r.  ISt) 
Even  chamlter-doors  were  secured  in  tiie  *M* 
manner  (Ueliodor.  vL  p.  281,  ed.  Comai. ;  aHo^ 
^bmroHi  yhrAas,  ApoL  JAl  iz.);  ' 
in  case  of  need,  the  bar  was  employed  a»  »  fnli^f 
securi^  in  addition  to  the  two  bolts  («Af^ 
mpatwoms  /«Jx^«,  Euris^  Ond,  IMt 
Ipk.  Aid,  345,  Andrmu  MS).  To 

door  with  the  >K>lt  wasjowMa^  pesmlnm  cWott*"" 
the  bar  januam  oUerare  (Ter.  ^-  ' 

6.  26,  HeatO,  iL  &  37>    At  AthflM  a 

husband  sometimes  even  proceeded  to»eaI  \hr  <ii"'  ! 
of  the  women's  apartment,    (Axatof^  ^'^'^ 
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4ii ;  MmMmLfk  185^  id.  Mdn.) 


Tbe  door  of  a 


b  Ihi  Odyve^  (i  U%  ir.  802,  xxi.  6,  4&— 

5^)  we  find  mention  :i  rrintrivntjcp  f  tr  ^(iLt:r!:f  or 
ip)H^*y  s  dAor  £ium  the  outude,  wtuch  «>tt«i«Wti 
fat  V  Am  iSbmxg  {IMs)  iwawte*  Ihw^  a  hale 
in  Uw  door,  and  by  means  of  a  lo'p,  rinir,  or  ho«>k 
(cAnix,  cA^itf wfaiich  was  the  origin  of  kejt,  tmfm- 
Mt  ali^rii^  hftld  of  the  bolt  so  m  to  maire  it  m 
iktBMMr  Mfsked.  The  bolt  by  the  pr^iiM«  of 
Hsppn'^'Wfnt  was  tr5ir«!fr>n:>c(^  int*?  a  lock,  and  thf 
touud  at  ilcrcuiiuicuiii  and  Paui{)eii  aiid 
thaw  anached  to  rii^  (Oorlaei,  Daetyiioth,  42, 
— 209)  prr»ve,  that  amoii^  the  polUIicd  Gwks 
aad  KMoaaa,  titc  art  of  tha  lodumith  {KAaiawoibs) 
^■■Mhiiit       Hill  J  to  itepiMH    to.  (AckilL 

The  dmc  represented  in  the  fiat  woodcut  to  this 
■ilkhhto  ft  ring  upon  each  ^ake^  viudi  «m  mad 

to  thnt  the  door,  and  therefore  called  the  iwurwa- 
vriifi  Flerodotns  (vi.  91)  telU  a  story  of  a  captive 
mho  hAwmg  escaped  to  a  temple  of  Cereti  dung  to 
iha  Agaaa  tite  doora  with  both  to  jwndft  This 

z^pndae^  to  the  door,  wliich  was  «iometiraes  gilt 
vii  Tccy  bandaosae,  was  al«o  called,  on  account  of 
iti  Am*  i^faM  and  Mij^iSni,  L  e.  a  circle  or 
"cTow-a  "  (Hnra.  rki.  i.  441,  vii.  90)  ;  and,  bc- 
ii  was  used  sometime*  as  a  knocker,  it  was 
^wrpoy  (Harpocral,  a. «. ;  Xea.  hiUm,  tL 
4.  i  m.    The  term  **  a  crow  (Brunck, 

Ami  lu.  168),  probably  denoted  a  knocker  more 
oHify  approaching  the  fum  «f  tkal  bird,  or  per- 
kips  of  its  neck  and  hoad.  Tba  Wwest  figure  in 
ikr  hat  woodrut  shows  a  richly  ornamented  epi- 
ifAaief,  from  tbe  collection  at  Naples.  That  with 
a  im't  bead  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief,  represent* 
the  d'jora  of  a  t-mpU',  in  the  c  ill  <  tion  at  Iiice- 
BiKikdcil,  near  LiverpooL  The  tlurd  ligure  is  from 


Befon  the  door  of  a  palace,  or  of  any  private  house 
of  aaaptckr  description,  then  was  apaaiage  lead- 
mm  to  the  door  fram  tha  pabUe  voad,  which  was 

called  intAmlmm  (Isid.  Orig.  xv.  7  :  Plant.  Musit. 
iu.  2.  13:2  ;  GelL  xvi.  5)  and  vp66vp«v  (V  itruv. 
tL  7.  5  i  Uoin.  (ML  xviiL  10—100 ;  Herod.  iiL  35, 
140).  It  «aa  ^vidad  with  aaata  (Herod,  vi.  35). 
It  «7v§  sofOftiraes  corered  bv  nn  nrrh  [(\^5f  kr  \], 
viiic^  wmn  supported  by  tAu  jjiiUiij  v^S^uv.  tui 
Viljft  Am.  iu  469)  ;  and  sometimes  adorned  with 
•en^itmes  (Virg.  .dea.  vii.  181  ;  Jut.  vil  12C). 
UcR  pextona  waited^  who  came  in  tbe  morning  to 
piy  their  reapeeto  to  tha  oeca|H«r  «f  the  hoose. 
(Gr't  iv.  1.)  In  the  vestibule  was  placed  the 
<b«aicstic  altar  ^Aka].  The  Athenians  alio 
iJutad  a  lamel  m  tfaa  anne  ritvatioa,  bedda  a 
figone  dc^it^oed  to  represent  Apollo  (Aristoph. 
n^tm,  4m  ;  Plant.  Mere,  iv.  1.  11,  12)  ;  and 
i^tues  of  Mercury  were  still  more  frequent  (Thu- 
cji  vi  27),  being  erected  there  on  the  principle 
of  setting  a  thief  to  calch  ft  thiat  (SchoL  ad  Ari$- 
*opk  FhL  1 1  .jj.) 

Tb*:  D'jnaria  offered  to  the gods  were  suspended 
IMJt  ofdy  from  the  Antak,  hut  likewis'  fr  in  the 
deoc-pgats  and  lintels  of  their  temples  (Virg. 
Jmi&387«T.M0;  0Tid.fV«riluLT.S4;  Her. 

C:rm.  iv.  15.  S,  E}ni(.  i.   I.  5,   i.  18,  56  ;  Pers. 

iL  45  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  4),  as  well  as  of 
palaces,  which  in  aDcieot  thnea  partook  of  the 
nnctity  of  temples.  (Virg.  ^en.  ii.  503,  V&  183.) 
Vittoo  k  the  ffoam  wiipendftd  thair  downs  at 
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the  daar  ftf  ft  (Find.  iVem.  t.  53.)  In 

like  manner  persons  fixed  to  tHn  \-\m)-,<^  and  lintels 
of  their  own  doors  the  ^»oil«  whicb  ibey  had  taken 
in  batUe.    ( Festus,  «.  «.  Jlswjaara  ;  PIm.  H.  M 

xxxv.  )  Stages  boms  and  boar's  tusks  wi-re  ou 
the  same  princink  used  to  decorate  the  doors  of 
tha  totofd**  ^  and  af  the  private  iftdiTri- 

duals  who  !i;i<!  taken  these  nniuiaU  in  the  chace. 
Owls  and  otht»r  nocturnal  birds  were  nailed  upon 
the  doors  as  in  modem  times.  (Pallad.  de  lis  Rtut. 
i.  36.)   Also  garlands  and  wreaths  of  flowers  were 

<*ii«fM^nded  over  the  doors  of  temples  in  connection 
With  th«i  performance  of  religious  rites,  ur  the  ex- 
pression of  public  thanksgiving,  being  composed  hi 

each  cn_<i'  nf  producti<iTi';  s-:i!f'f1  tn  th--  jinrtirijlar 
divimty  wbum  they  wc'r«  mteuded  U*  buauur.  In 


hon  ur  if  Cenes  (Tib.  i.  1.  21  ;  see  also  Viri;. 
riru,  ifo — an).  Laurel  was  so  used  is  token  of 
victory,  e^Mcially  at  Rotoe  (Ovid.  MA.  L  583), 
where  it  sometimes  overshadowed  the  Corona 
CivjCA  on  the  doors  of  the  imperial  palace.  (Ovid. 
TritL  iii.  1, 35 — 49 ;  Plin.  H.  jV.  xv.  39  :  loMrtatU 
ford,wi^  Sen.  ConmA.  ad  Potyb.  85;  VftL  MftX.!!. 
H.  §  7.)  The  flrK.rn  of  private  houses  were  omn- 
Qiented  in  a  smniar  way,  and  with  difierent  plants 
accord  inn;  to  the  Occasion.    More  espedaOy,  in  cala- 

hratioii  i  f  ;i  mnrria;.*-  either  laurel  or  myrtle  was 

? laced  about  tbe  door  of  the  bndegioom.  (Juv.  vi. 
9,  928 1  Cbnd.  4»  Nrnfi,  Hm.  «r  Mmt.  208.) 
Catullus,  in  describing  nn  imaginary  marriajje,  sup- 
posea  the  whole  Teatibuluin  to  have  baen  tastefully 
ovenvehed  wiA  Cha  twnahaa  of  treat.  {EpHJiol 
Fd.  et  TkaL  378—393.)  The  birth  of  a  child 
was  also  announced  by  a  chaplet  upon  the  door 
(Juv.  ix.  B4 ),  and  a  death  was  indicated  by  cy- 
presses, probaldy  in  pits,  placed  in  the  vestibulum. 
(Plin.  H.  \.  x'\.  ro  ;  Srt^.  i»  Vir,j.  Am.  iii.  fJ4.) 
in  addition  to  trees,  bnuicbes,  garlands,  and 
amatha  ef  floweta,  the  Romaaa  aoaiatimea  dis> 
played  lanip^  nnd  torches  before  the  doors  of  their 
liouset  lor  tbe  purpose  of  expressiug  gratitude  and 
joy.  (Juv.  zu.  99.)  Moiic,  both  '«wal  and  iaslni- 
mental,  was  sometimes  p<'rft<rmed  in  tbevvstibiiluiu, 
especially  on  occasions  when  it  was  intended  to  do 
honour  to  the  master  (tf  tha  honae,  or  to  one  of  hia 
fiiraUy.  (Pjftd.  Nem.  i.  19,  20,        vii  3.) 

It  wim  enrif^idfrpd  improper  to  enter  a  house 
wuliuui  gi^  in^  iiuUcc  to  its  mmati:s.  This  notice 
the  Spartans  gave  by  shouting  ;  the  Athenians  and 
all  other  nations  by  using  the  knocker  already  de- 
scribed, but  more  commonly  by  tapping  with  tbe 
knodiles  «r  wish  ft  ftidi  {mpoAnv^  Mwrrir,  Badter, 

Charik.  vol.  i.  pp.  230—234;  PlaL  Proliuj.  pp.  lol, 
159,  ed.  Bekker.)  In  the  housea  of  the  rich  a 
porter  (jamUir^  outM,  dupwp6s)  wm  alwaya  in  at> 
tendance  to  open  tbe  door.  (TiiiulL  i.  1.  56.)  He 
was  commonly  a  eunuch  or  a  skve  (Plat,  4  d), 
and  was  chained  to  his  post.  (Ovid,  ilator.  i  6  ; 
Sueton.  dt  Gar.  BktL  8.)  To  aiaitt  him  in  guard- 
ing the  entrance,  a  dog  wai  iiinversally  kfjtt  near 
it,  btiing  also  attached  by  u.  i  l^aui  to  the  wuU  i  Ueo- 
criL  XV.  43  ;  .AjtoUodor.  up.  A  then.  i.  4  ;  Aristoph. 
Thesm.  A-2\  Ly>l^.  1-M7  ;  Tihuil.  ii,  4.  32— 3C)  ; 
and  in  reference  to  this  practice,  tbe  warning  Cave 
Oman,  «AXa8oir  r^r  kwo,  waa  aaoMtimea  written 
near  the  door.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  oc- 
curs iu  tbe  house  of  tbe  tragic  poet  "  at  Pompeii, 
where  it  is  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  a  fierea 
dog,  wrought  in  mosaic  on  the  pavement.  (GcU's 
Foft^  Sod  Ser.  ToL  i  pp.  142,  145.)  Instead 
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of  this  hxrth  adnumitien,  loinc  walls  or  psremcntA 
cxhifiitfrl  iho  morf  pmoioiu  SALVE  or  XAIPE. 
(Plat.  C'/i'inu.  p.  94,  ed.  Hcindorf.)  The  appro- 
priate naJiK  a  for  the  portion  of  the  hoiue  immedi- 
ately behind  the  diM^r  (^upwr,  Soph.  (>''.  T'yr. 
1242,  JSIseL  328),  denotes  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
spntment ;  it  oomcpondcd  to  tb«  haU  or  lobby  of 
our  lidUAos.  Immediately  adjoining  It,  und  close- 
to  the  front  door,  there  was  in  many  bouses  a 
mall  raom  ftr  tbc  porter  (cella^  or  cemtajamMt, 
Sneton.  Vildl.  16  ;  Vairoi  dt  R»  Hu.^f.  i.  13  ; 
^ptgpuoy^  Pollux,  i.  77).  [J.  v.] 

lATRALIPTA,  lATRALIPTES,  or  lA- 
TR0ALIPTK8  (farpoAfiirr^j),  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  a  phytiician  who  p;\id  particular 
attention  to  that  part  of  medical  science  called 
latraitfitie*.  The  name  is  compounded  of  Itrpht 
and  aXf'ifu},  nnd  si^nifios  literally  a  phima'an  thai 
cures  by  anointiag.  According  to  Pliny  (//.  N. 
zxbc  2),  they  were  at  first  only  the  sbTei  of  phy- 
sicians, but  afirrward-s  ro^^"  to  tho  rank  of  phy.sician.s 
thcmsclveti,  and  were  therefore  superior  to  the 
aliptac.  [Amptae.]  The  word  occurs  in  Panlns 
Ae}{in»  ta  {  I>e  Ha  Med.  iii,  47),  Celsus  {De  Medie. 
L  1)  and  other  medical  writers.  [W«A*Q.J 

lATRUS  (larpJi).  [MKDicua] 

lATROSOPIIlSI  A  Cun^M^i^X  an  an- 
cient medical  title, gignifying apparently  (accordiiitr 
to  I>u  Conge,  Oionar,  Afed,  et.  Inf.  GroecU.)  one 
who  both  tanffht  medicine  and  also  pnetiied  tt 
himself;  :i>  tlm  aMci(^l'^  mrido  a  di-t'n  'i  n  be- 
tween BiieuTKoAiKii  and  l/ryaris,  the  art  and  the 
•eience  of  medicine,  the  theory  and  die  piBCtiee. 
(Dnniascius  in  vita  Jstdori.)  lliniitpius  Sardianus 
{De  VU.  Philosnph.  f  f  Sophist,  p.  itJH,  fd.  ATit\vr>rp. 
1568)  calls  thciu  il7}<TKTi^fyovs  Xiytiu  re  koI 
roKiy  tarpiK^y.  The  word  is  somewhat  varied  in 
different  authors.  Socmtoi!  (///>■/.  Eagles,  vii.  13) 
calls  Adamantius  iarpiKwy  \6qftity  vo^itrr^s,  Ste- 

!»hanae  Byuntinns  (aw.  ria)  mentkma  r&y 
arputy  rro-fiierT'qi  ;  Callistheius  (quoted  in  Du 
Cange),  iarphs  aofiffr-iis  :  and  Theophanes  (tftse^) 
tfo^ufr^r  T^f  larptKrjs  iwierriifiris.  Several  andent 
physicians  are  allied  V>y  this  title,  e.  p.  Magnes 
(Theoph.  Protospath.  De  Urinit)^  Cnssins,  the 
author  of  Quaestiones  Medicae  et  Naturules,** 
njid  others.  [\V.A.O;J 
IDUS.  [Calexdarium,  Roman.] 
JKNTA'CULUM.  [Co»na,  n.  3U6,  a. J 
IGNORILES*  [NoBtLM.] 
lONOMI'NIA.  [Inpamia] 
ILE  (XKfi),  [ExRHCiTUs,  p.  488,  b.j 
ILLUSTRES.  When  Conitantme  the  Oreat 
rc-or^ani/.ed  the  Roman  administnition,  he  divided 
the  principal  magistrates  and  officials  into  three 
classes :  —  1 .  The  Jllustresy  who  held  the  first  rank ; 
2.  Tlie  Sp'  ffahi/fa  ;  aud  3.  The  Claristimi.  The 
title  of  lilusires  lieloii^ed  only  to  the  Con«nlr!»,  the 
Pntricii,  the  Praefectus  practorio,  the  Praefectus 
nrhi,  the  Pmopositus  sacri  cubiculi,  the  Magistri 
militum,  the  Magister  ofRcionim,  the  Quaestor  Mcr 
pabitti,  the  Comes  wcranun  largitionum,  and  the 
Come*  rertim  privataram.  Even  ameng  the  lUntlres 
tln  re  was  a  uradatioii  of  rank,  the  Consuls  and 
Patricii  being  regarded  as  higher  in  disnitv  than  the 
othcra.  The  tMt»  SuMimt$»imi,  E»eeSm&dmi,m\i 
MuffiU/M  are  used  as  synonymous  with  Illustrcs. 
Among  the  privileges  of  the  Illustrcs  wc  read  that 
in  criminal  cases  they  could  only  be  tritd  by  the 
emperor  himself  or  by  an  imperial  commission, 
and  that  thejr  'tonld  appear  before  the  coorti  hj 


means  of  pvocnrators.  (Cod.  Tbeod.  C.  tit  6,  k<: , 
with  the  commentan-  of  Oothofred  ;  Wah<*r,Ce«l- 
ichttdes  RoaUsefteH  Reciits^  %  ^80,  '2ud  rd. ;  GiUuo, 

Dedine  md  Flatty  c  17.  ^  in.  ^  M,  Liain, 

1797.) 

IMA'GINUM  JUS.  [NoaiLis.] 
IMA'OO,  the  representation  erlikenwer«T 

object,  is  derived  from  thf  root  xm  or  Wm,  vhifi 

Spean  in  im-itari  and  nm-iiiM^  and  liknnit  o 
B  Oieek  V-^.   (**  rmofo  ab  mritalbae  ditt,* 

Festns,  *.  v.  ;  **Ima^  dicitnr  quasi  imUag»,*  Peg- 
phyr.  (tfl  Ilor.  C<irm.  L  12.  4.)  It  was  ?fpedal!v 
applied  among  the  Romans  to  indicate  the  wixf:, 
busts  of  deceased  ancestors,  which  distiifuikd 
Romans  kept  in  the  atria  of  their  hotLs??,  r-M  <.{ 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  anide  Noaaix 
The  ward  ii  alio  need  in  fenenl  to  qnifya  p»- 
trait  or  statue  of  a  penwm  ;  on  both  of  whiti 
some  remarks  are  made  under  Pjcrva^  XV. 
and  Statvaru,  No.  II. 

I'MBRICES.  [TaouLA.] 

IMMUNITAS  (from  tn  and  m«M«),  ligni&a, 
1.  A  freedom  from  taxes.  2.  A  freedom  fron  ser- 
vices which  other  citizens  had  to  discharge.  Wiu 
re<;poct  to  the  first  kind  of  immunitas  we  find  tki 
the  emperon  frequently  granted  it  to  aefaate 
pcnoni  (Soet  Aug.  40%  or  to  certain  claai««  «f 
person'!,  nr  to  whole  states.  Wlirn  grsoted  to 
individuals  the  immunitas  ceased  witJi  tkr 
death,  but  in  Uie  caie  of  elatei  the  prifflqps  cae- 
tinued  to  subgcvjnont  generations.  (Dig-  t't- 
15.  a.  4.  §  3.)  Thus  we  find  that  certain  fespi* 
in  Illyria  had  immunitas  from  taxes  (Lir.  dr. 
26),  and  that  the  emperor  Claudius  granted 
fr  >m  taxation  in  perpetuum  to  tb*'  inha^»itantj  c: 
Ilium.  (Suet  Oaad.  25.)  The  Ilomn  widim 
from  the  time  of  Nero  were  exempt  from  all  dntici 
on  gTMKls  which  they  miiijhl  carry  into  the  pro- 
vinces for  their  own  use  or  might  poithaae  in  asv 
place.  (Tae.  Am.  ml  51 ;  Cod.  4  tii  61.  a  1) 

The  second  kind  of  iinmiinlt;s  was  graiitfd  to  a'! 
persons  who  had  a  valid  excuse  (ercutathi  v»  ^ 
leleeaed  fion  tneh  ■erncen,  and  alee  to  ether  p«> 
sons  as  a  special  favour.  Under  the  repubhc,  poU'.c 
offices  were  objecti!  of  anil>ition,  and  cooieqoai;  jr 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  personi  to  d:t- 
eliaigfe  them  oven  when  they  were  attended  »^iti 
expense  to  the  individual  who  he'd  thfUi.  B^: 
under  the  empire  the  case  became  ditfcreot.  Maj 
office!  wbidi  entafled  expenaea,  meh,  Ur  tetw^ 
as  that  of  the  decuriones  in  tlie  runn'cir'a,  wcrr 
avoided  rather  than  sought  after  ;  and  hence  mmt 
regubtions  were  made  at  different  tincg  te  defioi 
the  classes  of  persons  who  were  entitled  to  <s- 
emption.  (Comp.  Dig.  50.  tit.  6  ;  Cod.  10.  tit  47 
and  48.)  The  definition  of  inununitas  in  tbisMDM 
is  given  bj  Panlot  (Dig; 60.  tit  16.  l  IS}:- 
**  Munus  —  onus,  quod  cum  remittatur,  Tacst>iDea 
militiae  mimerisque  praestat,  inde  iamnnHatm  ap- 
pelhui.**  The  immunitaa  might  be  either  goNRiL 
(mm  Jill  Bcnncfs  whicli  a  citizen  owe<i  t'  the  sia*f 
or  special,  suchasfrom  mUitary  ser\'ice  [^Exncircs 
p.  499],  from  taking  thedBce  ef  tttiv «r  fvvdin 

tTt'TOK].  and  the  like. 

IMPE  NDIUM.    tt'Esrrs,  p.  526,  b.) 

IMPERATI'VAE  FERIAE.  [FaRiitJ 

IMPERATOR.  [IsiPKRiUM.] 

IM PK'RIUM.    Gains  (ir.  m\  when  rak 
a  division  of  judicia  into  those  ^uae  Ix^  =  • ' 
jtve  canaiiliuit,  and  those  Quae  ItDpoio  rnnii- 
nentnr,  oheerres  that  the  latter  an  to  olM 
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K>«n«f  tWj  font-niio  in  f  >rrc  durii^  the  lnip<»- 
tmm  ot  him  who  has  gcaaicd  xheOL  Leffttixna 
jifida  were  those  whiA  were  pwiacnttd  in  Home 
vjlUn  the  first  miliaritun,  bctWMii  Roman 
.tr;.i  l-'for?  a  sin^'le  judex.  Br  a  Lex 
J^Iij.  Jiidkiajia,  such  judicia  expirod,  milcsa  they 
Vcfv  coodaded  willaft  a  year  :ind  ?ix  inonthA. 
AJl  other  jadicia  wert*  viij  Impfrio  contincri, 
vbatiwr  coDductcd  vitbln  the  above  lunits  before 
maftuiktm,  «r  hdan  m  AfU  judo,  when 
eiUjet  the  judex  or  one  of  the  litiijaiit  f>artio?  -na-s 
A  iiiiMriian_  or  vhea  conducied  bejood  the  lint 
riwrSwi  cbte  betwwn  R«nii  dliaens  or  pens 
fma.  From  thia  passage  it  follows  that  there 
judicia  quae  Imperio  continebantuc,  which 
granted  in  Rome  ;  which  is  made  clearer  by 
Uratb  There  was  a  distinalkn  between  a 
jQ<i-n>7«n  ex  Icgc^  that  is,  a  judicitiin  founded  on  a 
jamcaiar  lex,  and  a  judicmiu  legitimum ;  tor 
iasoace,  if  a  man  sacd  in  the  proTincMimdMr  a 
let,  the  Aqiii'ui  for  example,  the  judicinm  w-a?  not 
W|ptiiBnn,  bot  was  said  imperio  contineri,  that  is, 
ti»  TifrioM  ti  tl«  pnewi  or  praMnnl,  who 

fir*  tfi'~  iuiliciiim.  Tlu*  >i;uiie  whs  the  n'-"  if  a 
I  soed  at  Rome  ex  lege,  and  the  judicium  was 
rec«pemtgRa»  er  there  wat  a  peregriniis 
rcticeraed.  If  «  WKa  sued  under  the  praetor's 
it,  and  con«*«^ii«itly  not  ex  Ipcp,  and  a  judi- 
cn.fli  wa«  irruiled  ia  lUuiit;  a;id  ttie  same  was  be- 
fNOoc?  'licx  arA  Mo  foreigner  was  coDcefnod,  it 
»a»  IfgiliTnam.  The  jiuiicia  le;j;itima  are  mcn- 
iMscd  Wjr  Cicero  (Fm  Ho$c  Com,  5  ;  Or.  ParL 
IS) ;  M  It  tnaj  perhafw  be  dovbted  if  ho  met 
rm  in  the  ^on^e  in  which  Oaius  does. 
It  ippcaa  then,  that  in  the  time  of  Gaiua,  so  long 
•itapn  bid  juriidictio,  so  long  wm  ho  nid  to 
.We  Imperiom.  Imperium  is  defined  by  Ulptan 
(t)'tp  2.  tit.  J.  s.  3>  to  be  either  menim  or 
tt'xtnnu  To  hare  the  mcrum  Imperium  is  to 
Uve  **||bdii  potestatem  ad  aoimadvertendom  IB 
li.  :  irni«5  hDinine*,'"  a  power  tliat  had  no  cnn- 
im-ikta  with  juhsdictio:  the  mixtmn  Iiupcrium 
if&ntd  by  luB  M  thmt  **au  otiam  jvisdictio  inest,"^ 
Of  th'-  fovb-«-r  '.vhich  a  magistrate  had  for  the  pur- 
ines of  adjunutering  the  civil  (noi  chaunal)  part 
«f  iht  knr.  It  appon  than  thot  thoe  w«a  an 
l7.-.'niuD  wbich  WHS  incident  to  jurisdictio  ;  hut 
'im  laenzm  or  pure  Imperium  was  conferred  by  a 
kx  (Di^.  1.  tit.  21.  s.  1).  The  mixtum  Iropenum 
*m  nothing  more  than  the  power  necoMOy  for 
ginoir  eifect  to  the  Jurisdictio.  There  mipht 
tiitiefore  be  Imperiom  without  Juri»dictio,  but 
there  could  be  no  Jurisdictio  without  Impcrmok 
AceBrd'ui^'tv,  Imperium  is  sometimes  nscd  to  express 
aothoriqr  of  a  laagiatrataa,  ^  which  his  Juris- 
fidis  ii  a  part.  (Fadita,  lUbdIny)  /iir  OMdL 
R'  't^U:^srfi.j/l,  vol.  I.  p.  201.) 

Imperium  is  defined  bj  Cicero  {ThiL  t.  16)  to 
W  that  **sine  quo  rea  mOilarif  adminiiCiari, 
t«jeri  exercitus,  helium  geri  non  potest."  As  op- 
po*ed  to  Pot<'jtaj«,  it  is  the  power  which  was  con- 
fi-tnd  the  state  upon  an  iiidividual  who  was 
sppointed  to  oounand  an  army.  The  phrases 
("«n»n!.iris  PotA^taa  and  Consulare  Imperium  might 
luth  be  pn^erij  used ;  but  the  expression  Tri- 
Ivikia  Pmtt/tm  only  eoidd  be  oied,  ai  the  Tribani 
r/vrrrereired  the  Imperium.  (Li v.  vi,  37  ;  in  Veil. 
Paterc.  ii-  ^  Imperium  is  improperly  used.)  A  con- 
Mi  coeU  not  act  a*  cnmimimlff  of  an  army  (atUn- 
rem  mUitamn)  unless  he  were  empowered  by  a 
la  CmatBy  wbkh  ia  expcttted  bj  Livy  (v.  53) 


IMPBRIUlt 

thn*:—  "  Coinitia  Curia'.a  rem  militant eoatiiieRt.** 
Though  ctinsuU  were  elected  at  the  Coniitia  Ccn- 
ttirata,  the  Comitia  Curiata  only  could  give  thent 
Imperium.  (Liv.  v.  5*2.)  This  was  in  confunnity 
with  the  ancient  ennstilution,  r.trordin^  to  which 
ihc  luipcrium  wai  conferred  on  the  kiugis  ntter 
they  had  been  elected  :  On  the  death  of  King 
Pomjjilius,  the  pnpultis  in  the  Comitia  Ctiriata 
elected  T alius  lio>tiiius  kingf  opoo  the  rogation 
of  ail  SBlcnex ;  and  tbe  king:,  fcllowiiq^  the  •x- 
aniple  of  Ponipilius,  took  the  v  ites  of  the  populua 
according  to  their  cnrme  on  the  question  of  hii 
Imperhan.**  {CiK.Rtft.  ii.  17.)  Beth  Noma  (ii 
13),  and  Ancus  Marcius  (il  18),  the  aneceaior  of 
Tullus,  after  their  appointment  ns  Re^f»«,  are 
severally  said  **  De  Imperio  wio  legem  iunatana 
tulisse.^  It  appears  then  that,  from  the  kiofrfj 
{.eriod  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  Imperium,  ns 
»uch,  wa«  conferred  by  a  Lex  Curiata.  Ou  the 
kingly  Imperinm  mo  Bedteiv  /feadBacA  dar  Rmu 
Allfrtlnhr^rr.  vol.  i.  jjnrt  ii.  p.  314,  &c. 

'J'hc  Imperium  ot  the  kin^  is  not  defined  by 
Cicero.  It  ia  dtcJared  bgr  mhbo  nodem  writers  to 
havf  l»een  the  military  and  the  judicial  power  ; 
and  it  it  laid  that  the  consuls  also  received  the 
Impcrima  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  the  re^t^un  why 
the  Lex  Curiata  is  specially  said  to  confer  tha 
Iraperinm  Miliuire,  is  that  it  speciallr  referred  to 
the  coti<<uU^  and  by  the  establishment  of  the  prae> 
torship  tite  jurisdictio  was  separated  from  tbe  en- 
siiUhip.  It  may  be  conjectur.  d  that  the  division 
of  Imperium,  made  by  the  jurists,  was  in  acooid- 
aaeewithtbepnwticeef  d»e  republican  period:  then 
w:sA  during  the  repuldiean  period  an  Imperium 
within  the  walU  which  was  incident  to  jurisdictio, 
and  an  Imperiom  wtUiout  the  walls  which  was 
conferred  bjf  a  lex  curiata.  There  are  no  traces  of 
this  separation  in  tbe  kinply  period,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable tiiat  the  kinif  received  tlic  Imperium  in  its 
full  import,  and  that  its  separation  into  two  porta 
belongs  to  the  republican  periixl.  The  Imp'^rinm, 
which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  under  the  republic, 
was  limited,  if  not  by  the  Cenna  in  whieb  it  waa 
conferred,  at  le.-wt  ^  v  'i-i-.  ;  it  rould  not  be  Iield 
or  exercised  within  tbe  city.  It  waa  soroetimea 
•pecially  eonfanred  on  an  indiridnal  ibr  the  day  of 
his  triumph  wiiliin  the  city  ;  and,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  by  a  plebiacitiiin.  (Lin  xxn.  21,  zlr. 
35.) 

The  Imperium  was  as  necaamiy  Car  the 

venior  of  a  province,  as  for  a  general  who  mcn  ly 
commanded  the  onnies  of  the  republic,  as  he  could 
not  without  it  exoeiae  military  anthority  (ma 

milittirein  aU'uxjere).  (Sec  Caes.  //.  f\  i.  f?.)  So  far 
as  we  can  trace  the  strict  practice  of  the  Roman 
omatitatian,  military  eontmand  waa  given  by  a 
special  lex,  and  w  as  not  incident  t<i  any  office,  and 
might  be  held  without  any  other  office  than  that  of 
impcfator.  It  appears  tKat  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
there  were  douhts  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  lex  in  ' 
some  cases,  which  may  have  gradually  iirisen  frntn 
the  irregular  practices  of  the  civil  wara,  and  from 
the  gadnal  decay  of  the  old  institutions.  Cioera, 
in  a  passage  which  is  not  very  clear  {Ad  Fain.  i.  .0), 
refers  to  a  Cornelia  Lex  according  to  which  au  iii- 
diridoal  who  had  reeeived  a  Prorinca  ex  Saoatna- 
consulto  thereby  acquired  the  Impariuilf  without 
the  iincmality  of  a  Lex  Curiata. 

The  Tmperinm  (mcmi)  of  the  republic  appears 
to  have  been  (1),  a  power  which  was  only  exer» 
cited  out  of  the  city  ;  (2)  a  power  whwh  aaa 
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Bpccially  conferred  hy  a  Ticx  Curlita,  and  was  not 
incident  to  any  office  ;  (3j  a  power  without  which 
DO  military  opemtiim  emild  be  ooneideited  ae  done 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  state.  Of  this 
a  notable  example  is  recorded  in  Lirr  (xxvi.  2), 
where  the  senate  re  I  used  to  recognise  a  Hotitau  as 
a  commander  bocaitse  lie  had  not  WceiyBd  the 
Inperium  in  due  form. 

In  r^pect  of  bis  Iniperinm,  ho  wbo  received  it 
WM  i^Ied  impentor  (oWeN^dnif ) :  he  might  be  a 
consul  or  a  proconsul.  It  was  an  ancifiU  pntctice, 
obeerres  Tacitus  {Anm.  iii  74),  for  the  soldiers  of 
a  Tietorioiis  genml  to  sdnte  Mm  by  the  tide  of 
imperator  ;  Imt  in  the  instance  n'f  rred  to  by 
Tacitus,  the  Emperor  Tiberius  allowed  the  soidien 
to  confer  the  title  on  an  individual  who  had  it  not 
already,  while  under  the  republic  the  title  a 
tiKitter  of  course  was  given  with  the  Iniperium  ; 
and  every  general  who  received  the  Imperium  was 
entitled  to  the  name  of  imperator.  After  a  victory 
it  was  usual  for  the  soldiers  to  salute  their  com- 
mander as  impemtor,  but  this  salutation  neither 
gave  nor  cenfimed  Ae  title.  Underthe  repablie, 
ol)Serve3  Tacitus,  there  were  several  imperatrjrca 
at  a  time :  Augustus  granted  the  title  to  some  ; 
bin  the  kMt  inetance,  he  adds,  of  the  title  bdttg 
conferred  was  in  the  case  of  Blaesus,  under 
Tiberius.  There  were,  however,  later  instances. 
The  assumption  of  the  pracnuiuca  uf  imperator  by 
Jnliiia  Oiesar  (Suet.  Caes.  c  76)  was  a  wurpetion  ; 
or  it  may  have  been  conferred  by  the  senate  (Dion 
Caasius,  xliiL  44).  Under  the  republic  the  title 
came  pnfmfy  after  the  name  ;  thus  Cieero,  when 
h"  wns  prooonstil  in  Cilirin,  cntild  properly  style 
himself  M.  Tullius  Cicero  imperator,  for  the  term 
merely  expressed  that  be  bad  the  Imperium.  Ti- 
berius and  Claudius  refused  to  assuni'^  ihr  pn:! 
nomen  of  Impemtor,  but  the  use  of  it  as  a  pme- 
nomen  beoune  establiihed  among  their  •ocoeeson, 
as  we  lee  fiiom  the  {ntperial  coins.  The  title  Im- 
pemtor sometimes  appears  on  the  imperial  medals, 
followed  by  a  nmnend  (VI.  for  instance),  which 
indiflates  that  it  wtm  iperially  aammed  by  them  on 
the  occ.'ision  of  some  great  victory  j  for  though  the 
victory  might  be  gained  by  their  generals,  it  was 
amridend  to  be  gained  mid«  the  anqiieea  of  t^ 
Impemtor. 

The  term  Imperium  was  applied  in  the  repuhli- 
ain  period  to  ezpieM  the  aovcreignty  of  the  Ro* ' 
man  state.  Thus  Oaul  it  wui  by  Cicero  {Pro 
Fmit.  1)  to  have  come  under  the  Imperium  and 
Ditio  of  the  Popolus  Romanus  ;  and  the  notion  of 
the  M«|eataa  Populi  Romani  is  said  to  be  ^  in 
Imperii  atqne  h\  nomnii<i  jHrpuli  Romani  dignitate.*' 
(Cic  Or.  Part.  iJU.)  Compare  the  tise  of  Impe- 
fimn  in  Horace,  Od.  i.  87,  lIL  5.  [O.  L.] 

IMPLU'VIT  M     [noMtT8,p.  427,b.] 

IMPU'B£6.  An  infans  £1npans]  was  in- 
capable of  doing  any  legal  aet.  An  fmpabes,  who 
had  passed  the  limits  of  iiifantia,  could  do  any 
legal  act  with  the  aoctoritas  of  his  tutor  ;  without 
such  auctoritas  he  could  only  do  those  acts  which 
were  for  his  benefit  Accordingly  such  an  im- 
pubes  could  stipulate  (stlpuluriX  but  not  promi<tf 
(promiitere)  ;  in  other  words,  as  Gaius  (iii.  id?) 
aipwiiei  it,  a  pupillus  could  only  be  botuid  by  the 
anctoritat  of  his  tutor,  but  he  could  bind  anotlier 
without  such  auctoritas.  [Inpans] 

Bat  this  mnark  as  to  pnpilli  only  appliee  to 
thos<"  who  hiid  understandirij;  enough  to  know  wliat 
they  were  doing  {(pU  Jam  aliyiian  latotfertam  ka-  < 


&e«/),  and  not  to  thos^  who  were  infantes  pt  Infciti 
proximi,  though  in  the  case  of  the  iolnti  fnaim 
a  libend  intcvpnlatioB  was  giwn  to  tbe  nds  «f  Isir 
{benignior  juris  interjtreiatio)^  by  virtue  of  irld<h  a 
pupillns,  who  was  inianti  proximns,  wu  fitttti 
on  the  same  footing  as  one  who  was  pabetM 
proximns,  but  this  was  done  for  their  baisit  silji 
(prop/>^  tiHtitaiem  eormm),  and  thereforr  etraV;  •^r: 
apply  to  a  case  where  the  pupillus  might  be  a  loser 
(Cempan  Imt  iiL  tit.  19.a.  10  «itiiQaiM»  iii  IMLi 
An  impubes  who  was  in  the  power  of  hi*  father, 
could  not  bind  himself  even  with  the  aactohta  d 
hk  Ihther ;  for  in  the  eaae  e(  a  papillns,  As  m^ 
toritis  of  the  tutor  was  only  )\\  '  1.  i'.  rr*ji«tfli 
the  pupillus  having  property  of  his  own,  wiisk  s 
son  in  the  power  of  his  father  could  not  have. 

In  the  case  of  oUigationes  ex  driicta,  the  notiaii 
of  the  anrtnritfls  of  a  tutor  was  of  conrw  rsc'ui^r-i 
as  such  auctoniaA  was  only  requiute  tor 
poee  of  giving  effect  to  rightfiil  artu  If  iksifr 
pubes  was  of  sufficient  caparitv  to  undentand  the 
natare  of  hie  delict,  he  was  bound  by  it ;  otks- 
wise,  he  wmi  not  In  tba  caae  ef  a  pcwa  els 
was  Pubertati  proximus,  there  was  a  le^  jn- 
Bomption  of  such  capacity  ;  bat  stiU  this  pwn^ 
tion  did  not  eoulade  a  conridemtien  cfftbJipK 
of  understanding  of  the  impubee  and  the  natorf  ef 
the  act,  for  the  act  might  be  such  as  eiths  r»  be 
perfectly  intelligible,  as  theft,  or  it  might  be  a 
act  whi<A  an  impubes  imper^tly  undentsod.  • 
when  he  was  made  thr  instrument  of  fraud.  T*<'* 
principles  were  applicabic  to  cases  of  ftirtaiiL, 
nam  injuria  datum,  injoria*  and  othen ;  and  il» 
to  crimes,  in  u  ?iich  the  nature  of  the  JWtisiijilT 
determined  whether  or  not  guiU  should  bt  is- 
puted. 

All  inipuWs  could  enter  into  a  contract  hv  ff^5ci 
he  was  released  from  a  debt,  but  he  ooold  oot  »■ 
leaio  n  debt  witlioat  the  aucbnitas  ef  Iih  tm. 
He  could  not  pcf  aumej  without  his  tntor ;  on 

could  he  receive  nioney  without  hi<  tot'ff,  stirtit 
it  was  not  a  valid  payuictit,  because  such  parnrti* 
was,  as  a  consequence,  followed  by  a  relcauRio  tb 
debtriT.  T?ut  since  the  rule  tf>  the  ineajisfitT 
an  impubes  was  made  only  to  save  him  fiwi  >£>^ 
ho  cotdd  net  retain  both  the  mowy  snd  the  dam. 

An  impubes  could  not  be  a  plaintifT  or  a  driVsd- 
aot  in  a  suit  without  his  tutor.  He  coald  sqain 
the  OWnenhip  of  property  alone,  bot  he  ttM  Ml 
alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  hb  tat«r,  vt 
could  he  manumit  a  slave  without  socb  cooMSt 
He  could  contract  sponsalia  alone,  beem»  ^ 
metoritas  of  the  tutor  has  re^ferenee  onlj  to  |r>- 
perty ;  if  he  wa«  in  his  father's  power,  he  mi* 
course  entirely  under  his  £sth«r's  cootroL 

An  impabes  eonld  aa^niia an  hnriiiavid^ 
rnnspnt  of  his  tTitor,  which  consent  Trtsaetw^Ti 
because  an  hereditas  was  aerompanied  with  ob^- 
tiena.  Batas^netefcMtioiiwBsaiaelitatnnt 
be  done  bv  the  heres  hunself,  neither  his  tawvr 
a  slave  could  take  the  hereditas  tut  a  popiiiiu,  f 
he  was  in  consequence  of  his  age  incapable  of  taknn 
it  himsdt  This  difficulty  was  got  cnc  hx  t  < 
doctrine  of  pm  h^rede  pi»stio  ;  the  tntor  lOfl^it  p*" 
mit  the  pupilius  to  act  aa  htrea,  which  '■^^ 
effect  of  cretien :  and  this  doctrine  wwUd  spfj 
even  in  tlie  r.i^c  of  infante*,  for  no  rrpntiHB" 
words  was  necessary  in  order  to  the  p«>  h**** 
gestio.   Inthecaaeoftfce  boMtmn  poM«M,U« 

father  could  apply  for  it  on  behalf  of  liii  ehiJi«» 
the  tutoc  on  behalf  of  his  pi^ilhu,  withMttsBjMt 
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h  i'ls  <Ione  liy  the  in^piil>«>-s.  By  tTie  imperial  leg'is- 
ktwo,  a  tutor  wb«  allowed  to  acqoire  the  heredita^ 
ir  hii  papOtai,  aad  •  Mutt  for  bw  woa^  who  was 
'n  lis  powi  f  ;  aiid  thus  the  doctrine  of  iStub  pro 
Irmle  geitio  vaa  rendertrd  uonecesMuy. 

A  fopilhi  cenM  tM  put  with  u  poMewon 
vithoat  the  aoctoritas  of  «  tntor,  (or  though  poa- 
Kakm  of  itielf  wa*  no  legal  right,  legal  advantnges 
wtre  attached  to  it.  Aa  to  the  acquisition  of  pos- 
■Miian,  poaicMion  in  itaelf  being  a  bare  fact,  and 
tae  fand3m«?ntal  condition  <>(  it  Wing  the  animus 
potadeodi,  oHuequeotlj  the  pupil  lus  could  only 
aqaBtpoaManaa  bgr  luntell^  aad  when  he  bad 
orarity  to  cnderatJUid  the  natTiir  nf  the  act  Hut 
fMk  the  aoctontM  <rf  his  tutor  be  could  acquire 
pmmm  erai  wImb  1m  wm  ta  tnfcna,  and  thus 
ihf  irquimboa  of  posM-ssinn  by  a  pupillus  was  hc'i- 
hOklt^ttitaatmtumta.  There  was  no  formal  diffi 
ahyiB  Mcli  poHMrian  any  more  than  in  the  caae 
of  pn>  h.:rede  ge«tio,  for  in  neither  instance  was  it 
txetmuj  for  words  be  used.  Subseqiiotulv  t^e 
hpi  doctrine  was  establkbed  that  a  tutor  could 
■qainr  immm  te hi*  pnpillng.  (D%.  41.  tit  2. 

\\  iUi       attainment  of  pubertal,  a  person  ob- 
tuacd  the  full  power  of  nia  property,  uad  the 
totekocised:  be  could  also  dispose  of  his  property 
bj  iriU ;  and  he  cotiid  coutnct  marriage.  Accord- 
■Vta  tke  kKidation  of  Jnatmuui  (Inst  i  tit  t»), 
fvbfTtaa,  in  the  case  of  a  male,  was  attained  with 
^  ttn^letian  of  the  fourteenth,  and,  in  a  female, 
*iih  Ihe  eanpletion  of  the  twelfth  year.    In  the 
«»e  of  a  ft-Diale,  it  acenis  that  there  never  had 
any  dou^  t  as  to  the  period  of  the  tv/elvc 
ym,  hot  a  dispute  aroae  among  the  jurists  as  to 
prriod  of  feoleui  yena.  TlieSftbuiiaiii  nam- 
tMud  iliat  the  age  of  puHcrtas  was  to  hr  r\<^teT- 
f^^J  piiJtical  capaci^  {habitu  cc/^wm),  to 
**Mni  vUtt  a  peneoal  eiaminatiop  might  be 
"•"^^^sary  ;  the  PrtKriiliaJii  fixed  thenge  of  fourteen 
«a»piete,  as  that  which  absolutely  determined  the 
«o»fflment  of  pobany.  (Gaius,  i.  1 96  ;  Ulp.  Fra^. 
'^■)   It  appears,  t^««fiEtre,  that  tmder  the 
ODperors  thfrf  wa*  »ome  doubt      to  the 
vkn  pabert^Ls  »uj  inuinod,  though  there 
no  doubt  that  with  the  sttainnu-nt  of  puberty, 

vteterer  that  time  jaigkt  be,  fall  legal  capwity 

Maoqnirfd. 

the  tefBvirilie, 


^^aBomaa  yoolli 

*wt>  tbe  ii«ga  praetcxta,  the  broc  l  I  'lniile  hem 
*^>ix^l)  iyraetetta)  at  once  distinguished  him 
'^J^penm   The  toga  ririlia  vu  aimmed 
ia  in  the  month  of  March,  and  though 
tto  ^eippesirs  to  have  been  positively  fixed  for 
^  MWnony,  it  probably  took  place  as  a  general 
^  «» iho  ft  aat  which  next  followed  the  corople- 
^     ^  fourteenth  year  ;  thfniph  ic  ii  rertain 
we  completion  of  the  luurteemh  year  waa  not 
****y»  the  time  observed.    Still,  so  long  as  a  male 
the  praotoita,  he  was  Impuhf",  m^l  whm  hr 
^•'■■•d  the  toga  virilis,  he  was  Tubts.  Accord- 
^ttticepa  (Fealas        waa  tlie  nne  ae 
I  ^  and  Inve»ti«  or  praetextafjs  thr  same  a^ 
ittpuUa.  (GelL  V.  19.  Ve$titxp$.)  After  theasaomp- 
^  of  the  toga  virilis,  the  len  who  wat  m  tfie 
F*«  oT  hu,  lather  had  a  cajiacity  to  contract  debts ; 
P  a  WJjiiUui  was  released  from  the  tut^la.  But 
the  pupillus  wished  to  get  nd  of  his  tutor, 
J  liic  tutor  to  be  released  from  the  responsibility 
hi  gftcj  ^fyj.  received  no  emolument), 

pwod  of  asstiming  the  toga  virilis  might  be 
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deferred.  If  the  pupillus  and  the  tutor  could  not 
agree,  it  might  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
judienl  decision.  In  audi  ene  the  ProenliMu 
maintained  a.'^  a  theoretii'al  question,  that  the  ai,'o 
of  fourteen  should  be  takeai  as  absolutely  deter- 
mining the  question,  fburteen  being  the  age  after 
the  attainment  of  which  the  pmelBKte  had  been 
uenomllv  laid  asidf.  The  Sa)»ininni  maintained 
that  aa  the  lime  of  puberty  had  never  been  abso- 
lutely fixed,  but  had  depended  on  free  dboiee,  some 
other  mode  of  deciding  the  question  mu<it  be 
adopted,  where  free  choice  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  theiefim  they  adopted  that  of  the  physical  de- 
velopment  (fiiMtus  corporis).  B"t  t!;  luj^'h  there 
are  allusions  to  this  matter  (Quinct.  lasi.  Or.  iv.  2), 
there  ia  no  eridenee  to  allow  that  inspection  of 
the  person  wiia  ever  actually  resorted  to  in  order 
to  determine  the  age  of  puberty.  It  appears  that 
the  eompletion  of  fourteen  years  was  established  aa 
the  commencement  of  pubertas.  The  real  foundatien 
of  the  rule  to  thf  fourteen  and  the  twelve  years 
appears  to  be,  that  ni  the  two  sexes  respectively, 
pvlMIty  waa,  at  a  general  rule  in  Italy,  attained 
about  these  ages.  In  the  case  of  females,  the  linie 
had  been  fixed  absolutely  at  twelve  by  immemo- 
rial omtoooi,  and  had  no  refoenco  to  any  nnctieo 
ainnlar  to  that  among  malea  of  adopting  the  toga 
virilia,  for  women  wore  the  toga  praetexta  till  .the^ 
were  mairied.  And  ftaither,  though  the  popilhaia 
tutela  ended  with  females  with  the  twelfth  year, 
they  were  from  that  time  aabject  to  another  kind 
of  tutela. 

A  male  had  •  mfmStf  to  make  a  will  npon 

completing  his  fnnrtefnth,  and  a  feinal-'  upon  com- 
pleting her  twelfth  year  (Oaiua,  ii.  1 1 3  ;  Paulus, 
&  it,  iii.  tit.  4.  a.)  ;  and  the  aame  ages,  aa  already 
observed,  determined  the  capacity,  in  the  two  sexes, 
for  contracting  a  lefflil  marriage.  The  dispute  be> 
tween  the  two  lehoola  aa  to  the  thne  when  Ae 
male  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  appears  to  have  had 
reference  to  the  termination  of  the  tutela,  and  his 
general  capacity  to  do  legal  acts  ;  for  the  teat  of 
the  personal  examination  coiUd  hardly,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  npply  to  the  capacity  to  make 
a  will  or  contract  a  marriage,  as  Snvigny  shows. 

Spadones  (malea  who  could  never  attain  phyai« 
cal  pubertas)  might  make  a  testament  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  eighteen.  (Savigiij,  da  keut, 
Rom.  R«Ats^  vol  iii.  p>  5.%  &c.)          [O.  L.] 

INAUGURA'TIO  was  in  general  tlie  ceremony 
by  which  the  angun  obtamed,  or  endeavoured  to 
obtain,  ^e  aaamoii  of  the  ftoda  to  tomething 
which  had  1  i  i  ii  decreed  by  man  ;  in  particular, 
however,  it  was  the  ceremony  by  which  things 
or  peraou  were  omsecrated  to  the  gods,  whence 
the  tenna  dtHkalio  and  oon$ecrxitio  were  sometime.') 
used  as  rvnonrmons  with  inanguratio.  (Li v.  i.  44, 
oo  ;  Flor.  i.  l\  8  ;  Plin.  Kj*.  ix.  3!>,  x.  5U,  b%  76  ; 
Cic  in  Catil.  vf.  L)  The  ceretnony  of  inauguratio 
^v;!?  ni  fnllnwi:  — After  it  had  been  decreed  that 
souietbing  should  be  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the 
goda,  or  Uiat  a  oeitahi  penon  ahould  be  appointed 
prie»t,  a  prayer  was  addressed  to  the  gods  by  the 
augurs  or  other  prieats,  solidtiog  them  to  dedaie 
by  signa  wheAv  the  decree  of  men  waa  ameablo 
to  the  will  of  the  gods.  (Liv.  i.  18.)  If  too  signs 
observed  by  the  inangiu^ting  priest  were  thought 
favouroblo,  the  decree  of  men  had  the  sanction  of 
the  godf,  and  the  inauguratio  was  completed.  The 
inatiguratio  was,  in  early  times,  always  performed 
by  the  augun ;  but  subsequcnUy  we  find  that  the 
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inauguratio,  etpecUIIj  that  of  the  rex  wcrificiilus 
and  of  the  flaraincs,  wa«  sometimes  performed  by 
the  college  of  pontiifii  in  the  comitift  calata.  (Gell 
XT,  27.)  But  till  other  piwiti,  M  well  as  now 
ipemlit TB  of  the  ci.lli-po  of  mipir?,  cnntinurd  to  ho 
inaugumtc'd  by  tlic  augurs,  or  soiuctiiDes  by  the 
•agum  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  pontiffs 
(Lir.  zxvii.  8,  xl.  42)  ;  the  chief  pontiff  had  the 
right  to  enforce  the  inau^iatio,  if  it  was  refused 
hf  th«  atifHirs,  and  if  be  oonaidered  flMit  tlratv  vm» 
iKi  siiffioiciit  prounil  for  rcfiisliifr  it.  Sonntltiirs 
one  aiuiur  alono  performed  the  rite  of  iiiauguratio, 
w  in  ttie  ease  m  Now  1\inipi1itit  (Lit.  118; 
corn  pf I  re  Cic.  Unit.  1  ;  Macrub.  Sat.  il  9)  ;  and  it 
Would  serm  that  in  some  rases  a  newly  appointed 
prit'st  might  himself  not  only  fix  upon  the  day,  but 
t>l»n  upon  theputicular  augnr  hf  whom  he  desired 
to  be  inaugtirntrd.  (Cir.  I.  c.  ;  and  Philip,  ii.  43.) 

During  the  kiitgly  |>ci  iud  uf  Rome  the  inaugura- 
ttoa  of  penoot  was  not  confined  to  actiLil  priests  ; 
but  the  kings,  after  their  i-h  ction  hy  the  [>oj)uhi)«, 
were  iiiaugturated  by  the  augurs,  and  thus  became 
tlie  higli-prie«to  of  their  pcopl«.  After  tho  civil 
and  military  power  of  the  Vm^s  had  been  conferred 
tipnn  the  a>Dsuls,  and  the  office  of  high-priest  was 
gl^en  to  a  distinct  person,  the  rex  nerorora,  he 
was,  as  stated  above,  inaugurated  by  the  pmititTs 
in  the  comitia  calata,  in  which  the  chief  pontiff 
presided.  But  the  hi^h  republican  magistrates, 
nevertheless,  likewise  continued  to  be  inugunited 
(Dicinys.  ii.  6),  and  for  this  pnrpose  they  werr 
summoned  by  the  augurs  ijoondictm^  dentmciatio) 
to  appear  on  ue  c^Uof  on  the  third  day  after  their 
electii'ii.  (SerT.  ad  Vir>i.  A^n.  iii.  117.)  This 
iuau^iatio  ctniferred  no  priestly  digni^  apcm  the 
nafMtmtea,  but  wu  merely  a  method  el  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  their  election,  and  gave 
them  the  right  to  take  the  auspicia ;  and  on  im- 
portant emergencies  it  was  their  duty  to  make  use  of 
thi«  privilege.  At  tbo  time  of  Cicero,  howerer,  this 
dtity  was  scarcely  crcr  ob»er^-ed.  (Cic.  de  Dirin. 
iL  .'.U)'.)  As  nothing  of  any  importance  was  ever 
introdnred  or  instituted  at  Rome  witbont  eonsult- 
ing  the  pleasure  of  the  jjods  by  nugury,  we  read  of 
the  inatigiuatio  of  the  tribes,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

INAURia,  an  cuffing  ;  called  In  Greek  ivA- 
Tjoi',  hecaii-io  it  wa-*  worn  in  the  ear  ("'r),  and 
iTJ^^utP^  because  it  wa«  inserted  into  the  iobv  of 
the  ear  (Ao^<{t),  which  wm  bored  Ibr  the  purpose. 
(Horn.  //.  xiv.  193,  HfMm-  ii  M  Tm.  9 ;  P)in. 
//.      xii.  1.) 

Ear-rings  were  worn  by  both  sexes  in  oriental 
countries  (Plin.  //.  xi  50)  ;  especially  by  the 
I.ydians  (Xen.  Aii'ih.  iii.  1.  §  the  Persians 

(Uiod.  iSic.  V.  4a),  the  liabyloninns  (Juv.  i.  1U4), 
and  also  by  the  Libyans  (Macrob.  Sat.  rii.  8),  and 
the  Carthaginians  (Plant.  Poen.  v.  2. 21).  Anir.ng 
the  Greelu  and  llomans  th^  were  worn  only  by 
ftimleik 

This  ornament  consisted  of  the  ring  (Kptnos, 
Died.  Sic.  /.  c.)  and  of  the  drops  {$t(tia0mia,  Festus, 
f.  V. ;  Plaut.  Men.  iiL  3.  18.)  The  ring  was  gene- 
rally of  gold,  although  the  common  people  also 
wore  ear-rinrjs  of  bronre.  See  Nos.  1,  4,  from  the 
Fiyrptian  coUecttou  in  the  British  Museum.  In&tcad 
o^  a  ring  A  hook  mm  often  used,  as  shown  in  Nos. 
6.  8.  The  women  of  lL;»ly  bIiII  continue  the 
tame  practice,  passing  the  hook  through  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  without  any  other  ftalening.  The  dropa 
were  sometimes  of  gold,  very  finely  wrought  (see 
Mai.  J,  7t  Q),  and  toiuetiiiiee  of  pearls  (PUn.  U.cc ;  1 


Sen.  de  Dot.  riu  9  ;  Ovid.  Afft.  x.  265  ;  Claod.  de 
VI.  Qm$.  Hcmar.  628  ;  Sen.  Hipp  J.  iL  1.  .13  and 
precious  stone*  (No*.  3,  .%  6).  J  h.-  pearl*  were 
valued  for  beinj» esnctly  t-pherical  (Unr.  Kj>jd.  niu 
1  Ii),  as  well  afi  fur  their  gri^t  tizc  and  dtlicate 
whiteness  ;  but  those  of  nn  elonguted  form,  calicd 
rIeHcfn',  were  also  much  esteemed,  iH  ini,'  a^Lipt-  d 
terminate  the  drop,  and  being  sometimes  placed 
two  or  three  together  lor  diSs  purpose.  (Pfin.  Jif. 
ix.  56  ;  Juv.  vi.  In  the  Iliad  (xiv.  IfT?,  i:?^', 

Hera,  adorning  herself  in  the  most  captivatzag 
manner,  puu  on  car-rings  nwde  with  du«o  drofo 
resembling  mulberries.  (See  Kostirth.  ad  loc. )  Pliny 
obsen  es  (xi.  50)  that  greater  expense  was  la-  iib(<i 
on  no  part  of  the  dress  than  on  the  ear-r.-ngs. 
According  to  Seneca  (/.  e.)  the  eerHTUUE,  No.  S,  in 
the  preceding;  woodcut,  in  which  n  c^'iple  of  pearJs 
are  strung  both  above  and  below  the  precioa*  stcme, 
was  worth  a  patrimonj.  (See  alio  De  Vita  Ueafa^ 
17.)  All  the  cor-rins^  abnre  entrmved  Wlon^Jo 
the  Hamilton  collection  in  the  Bnti«b  Mtueoot. 

In  opulent  fiuniliee  the  care  of  the  earmgi  wne 
the  business  of  a  female  slave,  who  w  called 
Auriculae  OrmUrix  (Oruter,  Iittcrip.).  The  Vcnei 
de*  Medici,  and  other  Imnale  *talMa»  have  dw  en 
pierced,  and  probably  once  bad  carrogi  in  tbcK. 
The  statue  of  AchiHes  at  Sij^nm,  rrpn"»i?n!ing  hhn 
in  female  attire,  likewise  had  this  omaniCQt.  (Serf. 
in  Virp.  Aen.  i.  ;ui  ;  Tertnll.  de  Pall.  A.)  [J.T.] 

IXCE'NDinM,  the  crime  of  sett:t>c  arir  r.'^'ft-t 
on  fire,  by  which  the  property  of  a  man  is  endao- 
gered.  it  wae  fbns  a  more  general  tern  tkn 
the  modem  Amnn^  which  is  limited  to  the  art  of 
wilfully  and  maliciously  burning  the  property  of 
another.  The  crime  of  ineendimn  woe  the  flsbjart 
of  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tal)ie«,  whirli  in- 
rtictcd  a  severe  punishment  on  the  pcrs-m  who  tec 
fire  to  property  raaliciotisly  ($eims^  pntdtm) ;  but  if 
it  was  done  by  accident  (cant,  id  9^mf>jfKgmiia\  the 
law  oldiped  the  offender  to  repnir  the  inpTx  be 
had  committed,  (Dig.  47.  tit.  0.  s.  0.)  The  pun- 
ishment, howavci^  <tf  burning  alive,  which  i»  in»- 
tipned  in  the  pasiage  of  the  Di,''>^t  reffTre^I  t^*,  '* 
supposed  by  modem  commentators  not  to  have  b«n 
contained  in  die  Twelve  Tablet,  bot  to  have  been 
transferred  fram  the  imperial  {«^riod  to  earlier  tlnno. 
la  the  aecond  Punic  war  a  great  fire  broke  out  at 
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ione,  which  was  cvidrntly  occasioned  humana 
ktMdf.   The  offimden  were  dtacorered  aod  pun- 
ibed  {miwtadr^rsum  est\  bat  Liry  nnArtllDately 
iim  not  »tate  (xxt;.  27)   in  what  tnannw.  The 
rr.it:>  of  iscendium  w;ls  the  subject  of  'mrioiu 
frnxments  in  the  last  century  of  the  republic. 
So^fci,  in  his  A<jj-  (yumelia  de  Sicetriif,  punished  nia- 
ltkm{doio  maio)  incen<liaffi,  but  only  in  the  city, 
««TtkiD»tfca«md  paeMof  it,  with  aquae  «t  ignis 
intcnjict:* >  slnct?  it  was  frequently  emp'oyed  aa  a 
iurani  for  the  perpetration  of  munit^r,  which  was 
.  P^It  the  subject  of  thSs  lav.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  8. 
'  i.)   Cn.  Pompeius,  in  B.a  52,  made  incendium 
3  rrjot  of  Via  by  his  /.r:r  Pompeia  dr  17,  in  conse- 
qiywe  of  the  burning  of  the  Curia  aiid  the  Porcia 
iWilica  on  the  burial  of  Clodius  ;  and  Julius  Oesar 
alin  inclnd'.  d  it  in  hi*  Lct  Julia  de  Ft,  which  en- 
a^tni  that  ajiy  act  of  incendium  committed  b^' 
ht^  nunbcTs  of  men,  eren  if  the  etgect  of  their 
asirnblin.'  tr.j:L-thcr  -vitis  not  incendium,  should  be 
betted  as  Via,  aod  punished  with  aquae  ei  ignis 
■niictisL  (Cie.  PiiLi  9 %  vmx^ Pmad, 4.)  The 
racr  r'T^'.Lt  I.rx  Julia  do  Vi  seems  t  >       e  boon 
MM  sfvere,  but  it  is  uncertAin  what  punishment  it 
«risned.  (PaaH.  r.  26.  §  3.)    Besides  the  two 
rn^niaol  pmseeutieiM  given  by  the  Lex  Cornelia 
soi  Ucx  Julia,  B  prrpnn  cnuld  also  hrinj  actions  t/) 
'WW  ccmpemation  for  the  injun*  done  to  his 
•fnp'rty :    1.  By  tlie  adio  lf(n$  A«^»illi<ic.  in  cnao 
accidental  incendium.  (l)i<;.  0.  lit.  '_>.  8.  "27  §  A.) 
1  U  the  case  of  a  person  who  had  committed 
^"^iAttf  ar  dene  injury  dtuing  an  fneendiom, 
tfc^re  wTt*  a  pni«>tonan  aclion  de  incendio,  which 
«^»ftilc<i  him  to  restore  fourfold  the  amount.  (Dig. 
4«.  til  9.  St.  1,5.)   In  the  imperial  period  Tarions 
"f  oiinc;  r  .  were  made  in  the  crime.    First,  a  dis- 
iwsiaa  was  made  according  to  the  greater  or  smaller 
^Ofw  rf  the  incendium  to  the  contiguous  objects : 
tba*  iDcrodium  in  the  city  was  poniibed  with  less 
ictt^trthan  inc.-iulium  in  the  country.  Secondly, 
kfadnctioD  was  made  according  as  the  act  had 
^  peiCNiued  <fofo,  culpa,  or  caw.    If  the  incen- 
dam  WSJ  rot  riMlicitma,  but  still  niiiiht  have  heon 
>Toidfd  by  otdinary  care,  a  person  had  to  make 
("^pniMiion ;  hot  if  the  ioeendiuin  was  parely  ac- 
f'  ^' Ti-.Jil,  rm  cfimji(  ns:iti'iii  was  nccossnry.  Tlic 
^2«^>wa*  taraorUiMtTW  and  belonged  to  tin- 
f|*fc*u  mAiy  who  eodd  infliet  whaterer  pun- 
iMTBmt  he  pleased,  for  it  aj^pears  that  there  was 
*»  (waslinwttt  fixed  by  law.   We  accord  n-ly  find 
rf*xecution  by  the  sword,  burning  alive, 
««T^nation  to  th«  mines  and  to  paMie  werki, 
wjwuiio,  H«tmtTo,  fl«vn:Tncr,  &c.,  ns  ptmishments 
■wtfdoR  account  of  incendium.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  19, 
§  12:  9.  tit  a.  iu  30.  §  3  ;  47.  tit.  9.  §  1  ; 

20.  §  1.  T.  3.  ?  R  ;  CaH.  Leg.  tit.  12  ) 
pnwiing  account  is  taken  from  Rein,  Lhu 
RSnter,  pp.  76ft--774,  whete  all 
fcrtWtK  s  ire  civen. 

{^CENSUS.  ICapvt  ;  Cknsus,  p.  263,  a.] 
iNCBSTUM  er  INCEST  US.    Incestnm  is 
^<^tairi,  and  significa  gmnMjM  immoral 
^  inriigjooi  acts.  !n  n  narrower  sense  it  denote? 
•B^QekMtity  of  a  Vestal,  and  sexual  intercourse 
«  pfrsmw  within  certam  dcgpsea  of  consanguinity, 
ii*  •"■0  manried  a  woman  whom  it  was  ft>r 
■"^^  fcr  him  to  marry  by  positive  morality 
n^^^'  he  wait  said  to  cenmiit  ineeatam.  (Dig. 

•  ''1 2.  y),)  Such  a  marriage  was  in  fact  no 
?"'^|2|Sjw  the  ncccasaiy  conoubium  between 
^  f^tici  Kti  wanting.  AomdiDgly,  inccstum 
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is  the  sexual  connection  of  a  male  and  a  female, 
whetlier  under  the  ffxm  of  marriage  or  not,  if  such 
persons  camiot  niiRy  by  reason  of  eomangBUUty. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  persons  re- 
lated by  bl'Hjd  in  the  direct  line,  as  parents  and 
childrt^n.  If  such  petMNU  contracted  a  mam|i|e  it 
was  Ncfariae  ct  Incestae  nuptiae.  There  v.  hk 
connubium  between  persons  who  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  pnrent  and  child  hy  adoption,  not  eren 
after  tln^  j.  l  f  t' d  child  was  eniancljiated.  Thrni 
were  also  restrictions  as  to  connubium  between 
ooUateial  Irinslelk  (ev  Owasasrsp^fwda  eognntiqHin) : 
ther.'  was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and 
sisters,  either  of  tlie  whole  or  of  the  half  blood  ; 
nor  between  chibiren  of  the  blood  and  children  by 
adoption,  so  long  as  the  adoption  cmtiimed,  or  ao 
lonj?  ns  the  children  of  the  blood  remained  in  the 
power  of  their  father.  There  was  connubium  he> 
tween  an  nncle  and  his  brother's  daughter,  afier 
the  emperor  Claudius  had  trt  rrample  by 
manying  Agrippina ;  but  there  was  none  between 
an  nncte  and  a  •l8ter^l  dai^ter.  There  waa  no 

connubium  b(tv((  n  a  nmn  and  his  amita  or  mater- 
tera  [CoonatiJ  ;  nor  between  a  man  and  his 
socms,  nnrus,  privigna  or  neverea.  In  all  such 
cases  when  there  was  no  connubium,  the  chQdmi 
had  a  mother,  but  no  legal  father. 

Incest  between  persons  in  the  direct  line  wns 
punishable  in  both  partica  ;  in  other  cases  only  in 
tlie  man.  The  punishment  was  Relegatio,  as  in 
the  case  of  adultery.  Concubinase  between  near 
kinafelle  waa  pot  on  the  tame  feotrng  aa  marriage. 
(Dig.  23.  tit  2,  a.  lu  the  case  of  adulterium 

aod  stunrum  between  persons  who  had  no  connn- 
bivm,  there  was  a  donblo  ofllenee :  the  man  was 
punished  with  deportatio,  and  the  woman  wns  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia.  (Dig.  4n. 
tit.  18.  s.  5.)  Among  slaves  there  was  no  inces- 
tam«  but  after  they  became  free  their  nuirria'j-es 
were  repilated  according?  to  the  nnalotjy  of  the 
connubium  among  free  persons.  It  was  incesiura 
to  have  knowledge  of  a  vesmi  riij^n,  and  both 
parties  werr"  punished  with  death.  , 

That  which  was  stuprum,  was  considered  inccs- 
tcrm  when  the  connection  was  between  parties  who 
'  ,  1  T  c*>iiiinbium.  Inccstum,  therefore,  wns 
stuprum,  aggravated  by  the  drcumstanco  of  real  or 
IcgiU  oomanguinity,  and,  in  some  cnaeai  afllnity. 
It  was  not  the  form  of  marriage  between  andi  per- 
sons  that  constituted  the  incestnm  ;  for  the  nnptire 
were  incestae,  and  therefore  no  marria^'e,  and  the 
incectnous  act  was  the  sexual  conm'ction  ef  tho 
parties.  S^imetimes  tncfstuni  is  said  to  he  contra 
fas,  that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of  religion.  Tho 
rulea  aa  to  Ineeatmn  wen  fbonded  partly  en  tho 
Jus  nentium  and  paiily  on  the  Jus  Civile  ;  but 
the  distinction  did  <iot  exist  in  the  early  periods, 
and  tiie  ntles  aa  to  Ineestam  were  only  snch  ns 
were  recoL'nized  by  the  Jus  Gentium.  Though 
the  rules  as  to  Incestum  were  afterwards  more 
exactly  determined  by  the  Jus  Civile,  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  complete  lex  on  the 
matter.  The  Tiox  Julia  de  ndulteriis  only  treated 
Incestum  iuGiJentally,  or  so  far  as  it  was  also 
adultery:  but  the  juriata  coimected  ail  the  im- 
jK-rial  legislation  on  this  matter  and  their  own  inter- 
pretation with  the  Lex  Julia.  (Rein,  Diu  Orimi^ 
mIrexM  der  liomer,  p.  869,  Ac)  [G.  L.] 

IXCITF/GA,  a  corruption  of  the  Hreek 
ayyoHft^  or  ^v^kij,  a  term  used  to  denote  a 
pii-ce  ef  iamm&t  fiiraifeBre,  varimidy  Atmad  ne- 
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iyjf(|ffig  lo  tbe  particular  occasion  intended  ;  made 
«f  rflvM;  htmm,  day,  ttone,  or  wood,  MMvding  to 
tiM  ciicumstanccs  of  the  possessor  ;  sometimes 
adorned  with  fij^ures  ;  aud  emplojad  to  bold 
amphorae,  bottle*,  alabasUm,  or  any  odMT  fWMb 
wMeh  wan  round  or  poinlad  at  tlM  botton,  and 
therefore  required  a  separate  contrivance  to  keep 
them  erect.  (  Festus,  *.  v.  Ineitega  ;  Bekker,  Amtd. 
245  ;  Wilkinson,  Afam.  amd  Cutloms^  toL  ii.  pp.158, 
KO,  2 1  fi,  2 1  7. )  S..me  of  those  used  at  Alexandria 
were  uiangalar.  t  Athen.  t.  45.)  VV'c  often  see 
tbMB  npPBwalad  m  — eint  Egyptian  paintings. 
The  annexed  woodcut  sli^ws  three  AyTo^^oi, 
which  are  preterrod  in  the  British  Moaenm.  Those 
m  the  r%fet  nd  hud  «•  of  voad,  the  «Qe 
iMmng  iavr  feet,  the  other  six  ;  they  were  found 
ia  Bgjj/tima  tombs.  The  third  is  a  broad  earth- 
which  is  used  to  support  A  QnNln 


I'NCOLA.  [DoMiciLiUM.] 

INCOIIPORA'LES  RES.  [Dominium.] 

INCUNA  BULA  orCUMA'BULA  indfym' 
Poif)^  swaddling  clothes. 

Tha  lint  thing  done  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
was  to  wash  it  ;  the  second  to  wrap  it  in  swad- 
dling dotbe^  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  iudi- 
CBted  1^  splendour  nd  eosfluMM  of  thia,  its 
first  attire.  Somrtinu's  a  fine  white  shawl,  tied 
with  a  gold  band,  was  used  for  the  puzpose  (Horn. 
lfymm.ktAp6a.m^\Qa)  ;  at  other  tfam  a  inall 

nle  scarf,  £utened  with  a  brooch.  (Find.  Pyti. 
14  ;  x^^'^'o*'*  Longus,  L  1.  pb  14,  28,  ed. 
Boden.)  The  pow  used  broad  fillet*  of  common  cloth 
{fanni^  Luke,  iL  7,  12  ;  Esek.  xrl  4.  Vulg.  ;  com- 
pare Horn.  Hymn,  m  Mere.  151,  .106;  Apollod. 
UibL  iii.  10.  §  2  i  AeUan,  F.  if.  iL  7  ;  Eurip.  /oa, 
tai  DioiiGhi7Mtl»vLvi.2t»8,fd.BflUM2  PlwL 
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AmfJtU.  V.  1.  52,   True  r.  13).    The  prmAi^ 
woodcat,  tlltM  fteoi  a  beaotifnl  faas-rebefatlWa^  | 
which  is  siippo»<'d  to  refer  to  the  birth  of  Tflejiksa, 
•how*  the  appeaiaoce  of  a  child  co  ckttkd,  ai 
mdm»  feteMdepwmore  intelligible  the  Hb 
of  thi-  deception  prartlscd  by  Rhea  upon  Sstura  a 
saving  the  hie  of  Jupiter  by  pRee&tiag  i  nm^^ 
enreloped  in  MraMling-clothea,  to  be  dmaillf  \ 
Saturn  instead  flfhia  new-born  c  hild.  (H«. 
485.)    It  was  eoe  of  the  peculiahaei  of  iks  I«»  I 
daeraonian  edocation  to  dispense  vUbtteaitf^ 
incunabula,  and  to  allow  children  to  ea/^  tke  fa|  « 
use  of  their  liaba.     {ViAl^mg.  ik  M.  li  ' 
Steph.)  IJ.  T.l 

INCUS  (IU#i«r),  an  anriL  Tbi  lipnHllr 
tinns  of  Vulcan  and  the  Cydopes  on  Tinooi  wr-rb 
of  art,  show  that  the  ancient  anvil  was  iatmei  akjt 
that  ofmdeRi  tinea.   Wbnlbe  saith  vuted  a 

make  uso  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  Large  Kod  ^ 
wood  (dxfu^or,  Uom.  JL  xvw.  410,  476,  OL 
▼iiL  274  :  potHm  immtltTmt,  Viiy.  Am.TLO»; 
Tiii.  451) ;  and  when  he  made  the  link  of  s  cha 
or  any  other  object  which  was  round  or  bsilOT,  h 
beat  it  npoii  a  point  {xrojecting  fraaoataii  tf 
the  anvil.  The  annexed  woodcut,  rfpreseoif 
Valcan  forging  a  thunderbolt  far  Japitec, 
trates  these  circumstances  ;  it  is  taken  froB sgta 
iatbaBflTalOnbiBstatFn  K 
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the  •*  bnuen  nge,**  not  Mily  the  th  nr'  trade  upon 
the  anvil,  but  the  anvil  iiselfi  with  lh<' 
and  the  tonga,  were  made  of  bronze   (Ho^  ^ 
iii.  4SS»  44 1  ApoOflD.  Bbod.iA  7<^>«J^' 

INDEX.  [LiBBB.] 
INmOTTAMBNTA.  (PWfim.) 

INDU'SIUM.   [Tt  NTCA.] 
I'NDUTUS.    [Amictus;  TowcA-J  . 
INFAWA.  Tbeyc«TiBisiM«stslift^« 

they  appear  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  are  re- 
tained m  Dig.  3.  tit.  2.  J)e  his  qui  oomw 
faniia,  and  in  Cod.  2.  tiL  12.  Ex  qmboKSssi  <** 
fiunia  irrogntur.  The  Digest  oontsin*  (!>■))  ^  I' 
cases  of  Infamia  as  enumeiated  in  the  Pix*''* 
EdicL  There  are  also  \-arious  ptoviiioes  • 
■abjest  in  the  Lex  Julia  Municipalii  (»6  4^ 
commonly  called  the  Table  ofHt-raclefc 

In&unia  was  a  cousequoice  of  ajudesms**  " 
any  Jadieinn  PabHeaiB,  of  igasauiuous  (^^'^ 
oauta)  expulsion  from  the  armv  (Tab.  llfrtti  !• 
121),  of  a  woman  bei^g  detected  in  tdum 
thoaA  she  might  not  iMva  UmmAtmti^ 
JadMamPabucBD^fte*;  rfrwidwr*^**"' 
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tm,  Rapua,  InjunM,  and  Doioi  Malm,  provided 

■  eftsder  waa  cQodOTuied  in  hii  own  name,  or 

r»9r  «f  cnmppnaation  ;  of  condemnation  in  an  ac- 
Pro  Socio,  Tutelae,  Maiidatum,  Depoaitmn  or 
idacia  (compare  the  Edict  with  Cic  pro  Rose. 
jbw  €,  fro  /?a«-.   Amrr,  38,  39,  pro  CatCtna, 

LTifi.  ciQi  Tab.  Head.  I  III),  provided 
Mar  «M  eaad— ned  in  Ua  imb  onM. 
Vfrttia  oiilr  follov.  i  ij    f  .r   a   en::  iemnatio  in  a 
iiBRcta  actio,  not  if  a  man  waa  condemned  con- 
turn  jafid^  laliw  dba  pamn  aoodaniiwd  wm 
pnltT  of  nine  special  diahonesty.  Infiamia  was  also 
I  OMueqneBoe  of  in^oIreDcy,  when  a  man'a  bona 
nre  Poaacaaa,    Proacripta,   Vendiia  (Cic.  pro 
0^15;  TakHmttLL  113—117;  Chiias,  ii. 
I'r  ;  of  a  widow  matrying  within  the  time  ap- 
^;ukii  for  moominig,  bnt  the  InCeunia  attached  to 
tar  mmA  Iwfaaad,  if  he  was  a  patcifiunilias,  and 
l:le  *Mnot,  th'Ti  t;>  his  futhcr,  and  to  the  £ather 
«  the  widow  if  »he  waa  in  hia  power  ;  the  Edict 
iMMl  apnk  of  tlM  Mmua  of  tha  widow,  hat  it 
wsi  s«fc*tr;ucnt!y  cxt'-iidi-d  to  !ii'r,  liifatniawaa 
a  (ssasqatnu  «f  a  man  b^in^  at  the  same  time  in 
'AinhttiBaf  a  d— hIa  Bwunage  or  doable  sponsa* 
:  the  In^ia  attaclMd  to  the  man  if  he  waa  a 
Pt^ftuoilias,  and  if  he  was  not,  to  his  father  ;  the 
Uict  here  ^so  speaks  oiily  of  the  man,  but  the 
l^^Maia  ana  inhanqiimtly  extended  to  the  woman, 
la^fltia  wn*  n  eonsequ»"ncr  of  prostitntion  in  the 
OM*  of  a  wonuuv,  of  aiiuiku:  conduct  m  a  man  {qui 
mlttbritt  pomw  mi),       Leoadnioni  or  gaining  a 

■  .nc  l,y  aiding  in  proalitution  (Tab.  Heracl.  I. 
'  •^1  't  of  vgomna^  osi  a  public  staoe  as  an  actor, 
of  »ga|i«g  igr  wnej  to  appear  b  the  fights  of  tlw 
vild  UsifAi^  even  if  a  man  did  not  appeal^  tlld  of 
*jf«Mii^  there,  though  not  for  money. 

It  anbi  ftoB  this  emnaaiation  that  In£ania 
*«'  >n\y  thp  consequence  of  an  act  oonnutted  by 
theptnon  who  became  Infamis,  and  waa  not  the 
eoueqnence  of  any  punishment  for  such  act  lu 
Hae  cases  it  only  fbuowed  ii|MA  eoodemiKtioD  I  hi 

U  wiu  a  direct  conaeqMBO^ flf  M Mt^  atMao 

lach  act  was  aotoriotia. 

It  lias  gi>tnetinies  been  isppoaed  thai  the  Pl«»> 

f '  d  'Ij.  Trif  iriiia  as  a  rule  of  law,  which 
w.    The  Pnetor  made  cer- 

 10  (Dig.  3.  lil.  1.  1.  IX  for 

purpose  of  maintaining  the  purity  of  his  cotirt 
>V  \th  Kspect  to  the  Postuktio,  he  distribated  per- 
Ihnt  dassea.    The  second  class  compre- 
I'lMM,  among  others,  certain  persons  who  were 
who  might  |x>8tulate  for  thrm- 
■ot  for  others.  The  third  class  contained, 
»^otben,  aU  those  •«fid  Bdicto  Piaatoiia  at 
Ij^y*  aotontw,"  and  wer'"  nnt  nlrrady  enume- 
*>»  the  second  dass.    Accordingly  it  was 
fcr  the  Pnetor  la  anuMMta  «a  tha  la. 


^as*  vi  bo  -arcTe  not  iracluded  in  the  second  class, 
tfiu  he  did  in  the  Edict  at  quoted.  (Dig.  3. 
^^••M  CoamtaDttywith  thii, XiteMwas  al- 

fwiy  w  citaMijhcd  le^sl  condition  ;  and  the  Prae- 
w  M  Jas  edicts  on  Postolation  did  not  make  a 
^■•ffwfcai  called  luOuoet,  bot  he  enumerated 
^  penons  to  ba  oaebdad  from  certain  rights  of 

'*'™ti<io,  thf>te  who  were  InfniiTcs.  C-iij^e- 
SesntlTtbe  \t^j»X  aoiiun  of  Infcimia  was  tixed  betore 
'^'•^  ^icts. 

^a  i»«:t^rr  to  distinguish  Infamia  fmm  tbr 
frl'r^**"*  H»«  Intamia  does  not  teem  to 
*^  ^CMlad  bj  wxittM  kw,  bni  to  have 


tor  f^tjl 

^  '  •  e^  uwasBoi  the 
tain 
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been  an  old  Roman  institution.  In  many  cnsea, 
though  not  in  all,  it  was  a  consequence  of  a  judi- 
cial decision.  The  power  of  the  Censors  waa  in  ita 
effects  analogous  to  the  Infemia,  but  different  from 
it  in  many  respccta.  The  Centra  a>uld  at  their 
pleasure  fOBOve  a  man  from  the  Seuda  or  the 
Eqnitcs,  remove  him  into  a  lower  tribe,  or  remoTo 
ium  out  of  ail  the  thbes,  and  so  deprive  him  of  his 
inflftaginn,  by  ndneng  hfan  to  the  eoiiditHni  of  an 

Brrariii'^.  {Q'u  .  pro  Clurjit.  ■lo.)  They  could 
also  affix  a  mark  of  Mnominy  or  censure  opposite 
toaaam^iiMnemtheliitof  citiiaiia,iiotoeananria 
or  ftubscriptio  (Cic  pro  CluaU.  42,  43,  44,  46, 
47)  ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  were  not  bound  to 
make  any  special  inquiry-,  but  might  follow  general 
opinion.  This  aibitrary  mode  of  proceeding  waa 
bovvpvfr  portly  remedied  by  the  fact  that  such  a 
cen»onan  nota  mivht  be  opposed  by  a  colleague,  or 
remored  by  the  lollowmg  censors,  or  by  a  judieial 
decision^  nr  ^v  n  lex.  Accordinrrly  the  ccnsorian 
nota  was  not  perpetual,  and  therein  it  difiered 
enoHiBny  finm  Infinnia,  which  was  perpctoaL 

The  consequences  of  Infamia  were  the  loss  of 
certain  political  rights,  but  not  alL  It  was  not  a 
capitis  deminutio,  bnt  it  resembled  it.  The  In- 
famis became  an  Aerariua,  and  lost  the  sufTraginm 
and  honores  ;  that  is,  he  lost  the  capacity  for  cer- 
tain so-called  public  rights,  but  not  the  capacity  for 
private  rifi^ta.  Under  the  empire,  the  Inmmia  leit 
it':  ofTi\  t  n<>  to  paUie  <%hti^  htc  aaoh  ^ghta  becana 
unimportant. 

It  might  he  doobtad  whether  the  kaa  of  the 
suffragium  was  n  consequencr  of  Tnfamia,  but  the 
affirmatiTe  aide  is  maintained  by  Savigny  with 
anch  iMaeaaaa  may  be  proneoaeedceaipletely  eon- 
dusiTe.  It  appears  fn  in  I.ivy  (vii.  2)  and  Valerius 
M*«»»w  (ii.  4.  §  4),  that  the  Actotes  Atelhuiarum 
wen  not  either  removed  from  their  tribe  (asc  trUm 
ow>eeHter),  nor  incapable  of  serving  in  the  army :  in 
other  words  such  actors  did  not  become  InFamesi, 
like  other  actors.  The  phrase  tribu  movcri is 
•nbigMaa,  and  magr  aieaa  ehher  to  remove  from 

orif  tribi*  to  n  In-.vrr.  or  nmvt'  frnrti  nil  the  tribes, 
and  so  make  a  man  an  acrarius.  Inow  the  mere  rc> 
OMfrh^  fton  eae  tribe  to  another  nnat  have  been 
an  act  nf  the  Ccv.^on  only,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
fix  the  tribe  into  which  the  removal  waa  made: 
bat  tiik  eonU  nol  he  the  eaae  in  a  natter  of  In- 
famia, which  was  the  effect  of  a  general  rule,  and 
a  general  rule  could  only  operate  in  a  general  way  ; 
that  is,  "  tribu  moveri,"  as  a  consequence  of  In- 
fiunia,  must  have  been  a  removal  from  all  tlia 
tribes,  and  a  degradation  to  the  atate  of  an  AeiM 
riua.    (Compare  Liv.  xlv.  15.) 

The  Lex  Julia  Municipal  is  does  not  contun  the 
word  Infamia,  but  it  mentions  nrnrlv  the  ynr^ip 
cases  as  thoae  which  the  Edict  mentions  as  cases 
of  InfiniiB.  The  Lex  eielndea  pcfaBoa  who  ftll 
within  its  terms,  from  being  Sr  nntnn  ?,  Dccuriones, 
Cooscripti  of  their  cit^,  from  ftiviug  their  vote  in 
the  Miiate  of  thev  ei^,  ana  fima  roagistradaa 
which  gave  a  man  access  to  the  senate  :  but  it  says 
nothing  of  the  right  of  votinig.  being  taken  away. 
Savigny  obaerves  that  there  would  be  no  incon- 
ftistency  in  sn|^)osiag  that  the  lex  refused  only 
the  Honores  in  the  municipal  towns,  while  it  stiU 
allowed  Infames  to  retain  the  suiTn^ium  in  such 
towns,  though  the  practice  was  different  in  Rone, 
if  we  consider  that  the  sufTnigium  in  the  Roman 
Coinitia  was  a  high  privilege,  while  in  the  monici* 
pal  towna  il  was  eawfuatiwly  ' 
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Ckcro  {pro  HoMC  Com.  6)  spcakt  of  the  judida 
FMactM,  Tutotee,  and  SoeietMii  w  '^mntnue 

•mstiiuatioiiU  el  petie  capitis."  In  another  onitirtn 
(pro  Quint.  8,  9,  13,  15,  22)  be  Bpniks  of  the  ex 
edtct^i  po«aeaRio  bonorum  a«  a  capitis  cauML,  and  in 
ftet  aa  identiad  with  Infiuaki  (c  IS,  cujiit  bona 
cx  cdicto  poMidcntnr.  liujns  (»innii  fnrnn  et  cxi?^ 
timatio  cum  bonis  aiinul  puMidetur).  'I'bis  capitis 
nhiotiot  bowers,  as  alreadT  obsmrvd,  affrctrd 
only  th»'  jmliHc  riirhts  of  a  riti/cn  ;  whereas  the 
capitis  deminuto  of  the  iniptnal  period  and  the 
exiMMskm  eifntidb  araaa,  apply  to  the  «Nnplete 
1  of  citizenship.  T!iis  chaiijf«.*  nanifi'stly  an^se 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  pablic  rights  of  the 
citbem  midsr  the  enpirt  having  become 
gether  nninpartant,  anil  ikm  the  phrue  capitis 
dfmirmtfo.  untli  r  the  empire,  nppl!.-*  solely  to  the 
intiividimi  s  capacity  for  private  n^'hts. 

In  bit  private  ri|rhti  the  Infamis  was  under 
unmp  inmpttcitifii.  Hp  cmild  only  postulate  U  fun' 
the  Praetor  on  his  own  behalf  and  on  bebaif  of 
certtiia  fMnoni  who  wore  vwj  ncaily  nlatad  to 
him,  but  not  p-'ncrnUy  on  behalf  of  all  pcrsonn. 
CoaseqttwUjr  he  could  noi  goienUj  bo  a  Cogiiitor 
or  a  Procnimtor.  Nor  eould  a  obiim  of  acmn  ho 
BMiignod  to  him,  for  by  the  old  law  he  must  sue  as 
the  cojfiiitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor  (Oaius, 
iL  39)  ;  but  this  incapacity  became  unimportant 
when  the  Cessio  was  effected  by  the  utiles  actiones 
without  the  intenroiilion  of  a  Cojniitfr  or  Procu- 
rator. The  Infamis  could  not  sustain  a  Popularis 
ActiOi  fbr  in  such  oaso  he  must  be  considered  as  a 
pmntnitor  of  the  stat'^.  The  Infaiins  was  aUo 
limited  as  to  his  capacity  for  marriage,  an  incapa- 
cit:f  wUehoriftinatodinUie  LexJolia.  (VljuFratf. 
^ni.)  Th'«  1<  \  pri'liibllcfl  senators,  and  the  cliil- 
dren  of  senator^  from  contracting  marriage  with 
Libertnu  and  LibeitiiMe,  and  alio  with  other  dis- 
reputable persons  enumerated  in  the  lex:  it  als.> 
forbade  all  freemen  fmm  marn'in;^  with  certain 
disreputable  women.  Ihe  Jurist*  Tiiatie  the  fol- 
lowing change they  ande  the  two  donet  of 
di«rrpntnh'f*  p(*r?nns  the  unmc,  which  wrrc  not 
the  *aine  k'tore,  and  they  extended  the  prohibition, 
both  for  emators  and  others,  to  alt  thoee  whom  the 
Kdict  eniiniiTaf*  il  as  InfanifS.  The  provisions  of 
the  Lex  Julia  did  not  render  the  marriage  null,  but 
ft  depiritedl  the  parties  to  loeh  marriage  of  the  privi- 
Je-.'es  coiif.  ricd  l.y  tlie  lex  ;  that  is,  such  a  marriogc 
did  not  release  them  from  the  penalties  of  celibacy. 
A  senatusKTonraltmn ,  under  M.  Aurelius,  however, 
made  such  marriage  null  in  eertain  CBMia  (Savignv, 
i<ystem,  Ac,  voL  ii.)  £0.  Ij,}  ' 

INFAMIS.  [Infamia,] 
INPAN8,  INFA  NTIA.  In  the  Roman  hiw 
there  w*tp  several  distinctions  of  nu"  which  wvre 
made  with  reference  to  the  cnpocitj  for  doing  le^ 
aeto: —  1.  The  Jiret  period  was  fram  Mrth  to  the 
end  nf  the  fii'venth  year,  diinni?  which  tiine  ]ht- 
sons  were  cUled  Infontea,  or  Qui  iari  non  possunt 
9.  The  eeeend  period  was  frum  the  end  m  seren 
years  to  the  end  of  fourteen  or  twelve  years,  ac- 
cording as  the  pmon  was  a  male  or  a  female, 
dnring  which  persons  were  defined  as  those  Qui 
fiiri  possunt.  The  penom  included  in  these  first 
two  claMva  were  Inipubere*.  3.  The  thin!  jK-riod 
was  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  to 
the  end  of  the  twenty>fifth  year,  during  which 
period  persons  wer<»  Adolemiitr.s  Adultl.  The 
persons  included  iu  these  three  classes  were 
r  annordmi  and  wen  «Ami^  for 
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brcrity's  sake,  called  minores  only  [C  cm  tor]  ; 
and  the  persom  faidBded  in  the  ttrad  tad  bvtk  . 
class  were  Puberes.  4.  The  fourth  period  vasbm  \ 
the  age  U  twen^-fivo,  darn^  which  pensas  vol ' 

Majores. 

The  torn  laipnbeo  comprehends  \rJkm^  ss  il 

Infantes  are  Impuberes  ;  Im:  all  luipu>K-M  w  •  t 
Infantes.  Tbos  the  Inpabcnrs  were  d;vwfd  irti 
two  chissee  \  bbatos  er  thooo  nnder  ossa  ywsif 
aire,  and  those  ahove  j><*Tcn,  who  are  genwallT  o> 
drrstood  bj  the  term  Impuheres.  Papiiloi  ii  * 
geneial  nam*  ftr  all  Impuberea  not  in  tte  psswtf 


a  father.    (Dig.  50.  tiu  16.  8.  CI?  ) 

The  commencement  of  Pnbertas  was  tb«  co» 
mencerneat  of  full  capacity  to  do  lefnd  acts.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  Pubertas,  a  perwa, 
arcofdin?  to  the  old  cIa  il  law,  C'M^!>!  Ji» 
act  without  the  aurloriias  of  a  tutor,  lij  m't 
was  made  for  thos«  Impnbcres  a^  had  propoty 
of  their  own  ;  for  it  could  hare  nn  applkstisM* 
Iropuberes  who  were  in  the  pnn-er  of  a  ittia 
Now  the  age  of  pnbotna  was  meed  aeahsvt  na» 
tioned,  on  the  snppoyition  that  p«  rs^n<  w«re 
competent  to  understand  the  nature  of  tfadr  sd% 
and  the  ^  of  twdva  «r  Ibwtoca  wis  sahr  fnl 
because  it  was  necessary  to  fix  some  'in  I:  v^t!: 
might  apply  to  all  cases  ;  but  it  was  obvioos  tiiit  3 
many  cases  when  a  person  bordered  oo  lite  »^  of 
Puberty  (pubertati  pmzimns\  and  had  tax  jrt 
attained  it,  he  niicht  hare  sufficient  onderstasiJif 
to  da  u^iy  legal  acts.  Accordicgly,  a  penon  *^ 
was  proxhnns  poherteti  was  in  coarse  of  tise  m-- 


sidered  competent  to  do  certain  If'pil  aft?w'?'!«t 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ;  bnt  to  secure  huo  st;ai:iA 
firand  or  mistaite.  bo  eould  only  do  sack  sm  u 
were  for  his  own  atlv.TnLiv'c.  Th*^  r«!atatii*  rf 
the  old  law  was  beneficial  both  to  the  l^iika 
and  to  odiers,  bnt  owii^  to  its  bemg  eosfsei  a 
such  narrow  lunits  of  tin»e,  it  m"as  of  llttlr  pn<f  nj 
use,  and  accordingly  it  was  extended  s»  a  poeti'? 
rule  to  a  longer  period  below  the  age  of  pobf rt? ; 
bnt  still  with  the  same  limitation :  the  l«po^'> 
cfjTild  do  no  act  to  his  prejudice  without  ^ 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  It  waa,  however,  nr<tt«T 
to  fix  a  limit  here  also,  and  accord inglf  it 
detrniiined  that  such  limited  cajccity  tf>  Irp 
acts  should  osmmence  with  the  tcratnst»s^» 
infantia,  which,  Ic^lly  defined,  il  Ihtlpn^"* 
which  a  person,  either  aloM  Off  with  a  taMi  ■ 
capable  of  domg  legal  acts. 

In  fans  properly  means  Qui  fan  non  poterf ;  ■* 
he  of  whom  could  be  patfdifated,  K^ri 
w,u<  tiot  Infhri,  and  was  capanle  of  doinjf  tatt* 
legal  atts.    The  phrase  Qui  fan  potort  j»  ** 
ambiguous  ;  but  tno  Bm^ly  in  a  Mgsl  >fW.  w 
not  limit  it  to  the  mere  capacity  of  ctterinf  wofs^ 
which  a  child  of  two  or  three  yean  gmcninT  |«»- 
lessei,  bnt  they  imdentood  by  it  a  eatsia 
of  intellectnal  develojienient ;  and,  accfirvlin^ljr 
expression  Qui  fan  potest  expressed  not 
degree  of  intelleetaal  devdopmcnt  which  is  w*** 
by  the  use  of  intelligible  speech,  but  «*•  * 
capacity  for  lejrd  acts  in  which  rpeech 
quired.    Thus  the  period  of  iiifanlis  «'Sieit»** 
beyond  that  which  the  strict  etyroolopeal 
of  the  word  siimifies,  and  itx  termtnation  «» 
by  a  posit i'.c  rule  at  the  end  of  the  jcTftihttsff. 
as  appears  by  niunerotu  passages.   (P'C-     ^  '* 
?.  1  :  2a  tit.  1.  s.  14  ;  Cod.  6.  ti:.  30. 
Quinnlian,  luH.  Or.Lli  Isidorus,  Oy-    "i . 

Tho  expniriens  prozimns  palMrlBl^fli|'"^ 
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WKa  in^totiae  or  iniaati  (Ga^as,  lii.  109),  are  used 
^  the  naan  jorisu  to  signify  respectively  one 
w{m  is  near  atuunin|r  PuLcrtaji,  and  one  who  has 
jnt  poaaed  the  limit  of  lufatitio.  (Savigny,  ^tUm 
imhtmt.  R.  R.  voL  iiu)  [Impubbs.]  [O.L.] 
IKFK  RIAE.  [FiMs  p.  5(12,  b.J 
FNFUL.i,a  dock  of  wkit«  and  red  wool,  which 
al%btlt'  twisted,  drawn  into  the  form  of  a 
wxnxh  or  fiUet,  and  used  tho  Komans  for  onin- 
iKBt  an  festive  and  solemn  occasions.  In  sach- 
fesif  it  WW  tied  with  a  white  band  [Vitta]  to 
tke  h«-aH  of  the  xictim  (Viiy.  Geonj.  lii.  487  ; 
Lacfel  L  d8 ;  Soeton.  Califf.  27),  and  also  of  the 
ftmik  WKOf  c^McUlj  in  the  worship  of  Apollo 
sad  Diana.  (Vir?.  An.  ii.  430,  x.  538;  Serviua, 
■i  isc  J  I»id.  Ongi.  xix.  'Mi ;  Ft'stus,  «.  V.  In/iUae.) 
TW  "  lerta  infula  ^  was  worn  also  by  the  Vest^ 
Va^K  (Prud.  e.  Sym.  ii.  1085,  10f»V>  !*?  u^c 
mem  analogoits  to  that  of  the  lock  o!  wool  worn 
bf  tbe  fiamines  and  aalii  [Apxx].  At  Ronum 
ffiarrbc?*  the  l»rid^%  who  carried  wool  upon  a  dis- 
tsf  m  the  procession  [Fi;8t7sJ,  fixed  it  as  an  iufula 
wosa  the  doer-CMe  of  her  fbtttre  husband  on  enter- 
ing the  boLB^.  n>ucan,  iL  355  ;  Plin.  If.  M  xzlz. 
%}  StfTios,  »■  yirg.  Am,  iv.  458.)        (J.  Y.J 

IKOB'Nm,  INOENU'ITA&  Freemen  (/»- 
len)  were  eithf^r  ingentii  or  libertini  Inpenui  are 
tkce  free  men  who  are  bom  free.  (Gaius,  i.  11.) 
lAartid  am  llMse  who  are  manumitted  ftm  lagid 
darerr.  Tiiou^h  friodnien  {libertmi)  were  not 
kfetuii,  the  sons  of  libmioi  were  ingenui.  A 
libewieM  eaoM  not  br  adoption  bcoone  ingennas. 
{ClU.  v.  19.)  If  a  female  slave  (atidtlu)  was 
prtx^^t,  and  was  manumitted  before  she  gave 
linh  to  a  ASa^  «wh  ddld  ivai  lioro  Am,  and 
tlkm'rre  was  in^enaus.  In  othfT  cases,  aW,  the 
lav  Uvviurcd  the  claim  of  free  birth,  and  conse- 
<)GentIjr  of  ingorattMu  (Ftaki^  AMt  JUeipt.  iii. 
24,iiKiT.  ].  I>e  HUnili  oavso.)  If  a  man's  in- 
jreroitas  was  a  matter  in  dispute,  there  was  a 
jadiciom  ingenuitatii^  (Tkctt  Aim.  sdit  87  ; 
Pm1us,5.  R.  t.  1.) 

The  worda  ingeowu  and  libertinos  are  often 
Iff  isti  to  one  anather ;  and  tha  titb  af  fteeaiaa 
(/ii«r),  which  would  comprehend  libertinus,  is 
•oraetimes  limited  by  the  additioa  of  ingenuus 
(liber  et  iogefraoi,  H«r.  Jr.  P.  88S>*  AcMrdinf 
to  Cilacin?,  ia  his  work  on  Comitia,  quoted  hy 
Fotus  (s.  r.  Fatrieio$)f  those  who,  in  bis  time, 
«¥r»  called  infenai,  wm  originallj  called  potricii, 
which  is  irit'-TT'reted  by  OoetlliIl^'  to  moan  that 
Geasiles  were  or^tnaily  called  Ingenui  also :  a 
>nifeM  MHuidculaDding  of  the  passage.  If  Ihia 
{asisge  baa  any  certain  meaninfr,  it  Is  this :  ori- 
pnllr  the  name  ingenuus  did  not  exist,  but  tbc 

axpiaw  a  Roman 

citiipn  'riy  Mrth.  This  t-  n  ;irk  thm  rofors  to  a 
^  vhen  there  were  no  Koman  citizens  except 
FMrioi ;  and  tlM  dcfinhiaB  «f  if  H  had 

tli*i>  been  in  use,  would  have  boon  a  Bufliciont  dc- 
^fiitisa  of  a  patncius.  But  the  word  ingenuus  was 
■^OBsd,  in  thaseDse  hei»alated,at  a  hicr  tfatta, 
^■'i  vh*:ri  it  was  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing a  citizen  by  birth,  merdy  as  such.  Thus,  in 
(It  mmh  «f  Applat  Clnvdina  Cvmhu  {lav.  vL 
4®X  he  contmftts  with  persons  of  patrician  descent, 
*  UsBs  Qointinm  quilibet,  duobua  ingentua  or- 
tv."  Foither,  Ihe  definition  of  Oentilit 
^fvr.h  [Gens  p.  •'i67],  shows  that  a  mnn  :Ti"ght 
be  u]genaus  and  yet  not  geottlia,  for  be  might  be 
lltM cfi  findnn ;  «il  th«  it imiiatvl  whh 


Livy  (x.  8).  If  Cincius  meant  his  propoflitioo  to 
be  as  comprehenatYe  as  the  terms  will  allow  us  to 
take  it,  the  pmposition  ia  this  :  —  .\U  (now)  ingenui 
comprehend  all  (then)  mtricii ;  which  is  untrue. 

Under  the  empire,  Inf^uitas,  or  the  Jura  In- 
jff^niutis,  might  b'«  firiuired  hy  the  imperial 
favour ;  that  is,  a  person,  nut  iugenutu  by  birth, 
was  made  so  by  the  sovereign  power.  A  frwadman 
who  had  obtained  the  Jus  Annulonim  Aureomm, 
was  cousidered  ingenuus ;  but  this  did  not  inteto 
fere  with  the  patronal  rights.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  10.  a> 
.'y  and  G.)  Bv  tl  v  natalihus  restitutio  the  princepa 
gave  tu  a  libertum^  the  character  of  ingenuus  ;  a 
form  of  proceeding  which  involved  the  theory  of 
the  oriLriiial  freedom  of  all  mankind,  for  the  liber- 
tinu8  was  restored,  not  to  the  state  iu  which  he 
had  been  bom,  but  to  hb  supposed  original  itata  of 
freedom.  In  this  case  the  patron  lost  his  patronal 
rights  by  a  necessary  ooosetiuence,  if  the  fiction 
wer«  to  Wve  iu  full  alleot.  (Dig.  40.  tit  11.)  It 
seems  that  questions  as  to  a  man's  ingenuitaji  wero 
common  at  Home  ;  which  is  not  sarprising,  when 
we  eonaider  that  patnoal  righta  wexa  involved  ia 
them.  [O.  Li] 

INGKATUS.  [PATRONim} 

INJU'RIA.  Injuria,  in  the  ganaml  aenae,  it 
opposed  to  Jus.  In  a  special  sense  injuria  waa 
done  by  striking  or  beating  a  man  oitber  with  the 
hand  or  with  any  thing  ;of  abnairo  wotda  <ooa- 
ridum)  ;  hy  the  proscriptio  bononim,  when  the 
claimant  knew  that  the  alleged  debtor  was  not 
really  indebted  to  him,  for  the  bonminn  pnaetiptio 
was  accornpanipd  with  infamia  to  the  debtor  (Cic, 
pro  (^uitU.  6,  15,  16)  ;  by  libellous  wntings  or 
▼«nea ;  hy  wrfidtinf  a  nater  familial  or  a  pme- 
teztatus  [iMProKs]  ;  and  by  various  othrr  acts. 
A  man  might  sustain  injuna  either  iu  his  own 
pcfMo,  er  in  the  person  of  thoae  who  were  ut  hia 
;  power  or  in  manu.  No  ini:;r-a  coubA  be  done  to  a 
slave,  but  certain  acts  done  to  a  slave  were  an  in< 
jmria  to  hia  naater,  when  the  acta  were  aach  ae 
appeared  from  their  nature  to  be  insulting  to  the 
master;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  man  should  flog 
another  numli  olaTe^  the  master  had  a  remedy 
against  the  wTonp-doer,  which  was  given  him  by 
the  praetor'a  formula.  But  in  many  other  cases  of 
a  slave  being  maltreated,  there  waa  no  reguhr 
formula  l>y  wTiich  the  master  could  hare  a  remedy, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  one  frx>m  the  piaetor. 

The  Twelve  Tahlee  bad  Tariooa  praviaioiui  on 
the  subji'ct  f»f  Injuria.  LibeUous  songs  or  verses 
were  followed  by  capital  punishment,  that  is, 
death,  as  it  appears  (Cic.  Hep.  iv.  10,  and  the 

nutos  in  Mai's  edition).  In  the  case  of  a  limb 
being  mutilated  the  punishment  was  Talio  (Fcstus, 
»,  V,  Tlifio).  In  the  case  of  a  brcdcen  bone^  the 
penalty  was  300  asses  if  the  injury  was  done  to  a 
freeman,  and  150  if  it  was  done  to  a  slave.  In 
other  eaaee  the  Tahlee  fixed  the  penalty  at  25  aasee. 
(Oellins,  xvi.  10,  xx.  1  ;  Dirksen,  l-clM^rslcht,  ^c  ) 
These  pctuilties  which  were  considered  sutticient 
at  die  time  when  they  were  fixed,  weie  afterwaRla 
considered  to  be  insufficient  ;  and  the  injured  per- 
s(m  was  allowed  br  the  nraetor  to  daim  such 
damagee  aa  he  thoogbt  that  do  waa  entitled  te^  and 
the  judex  might  give  the  frill  amount  nr  '  vh.  Bnt 
in  the  case  of  a  very  serious  injuiy  ifliroa  tmwria), 
when  the  piaetor  requiRd  aecari^  ibr  dm  defend- 
ant's  appeanince  to  be  civen  in  a  partioilar  sum, 
it  was  usual  to  claim  such  sum  as  the  damages  ia 
tha  pkintiirii  dccfantioBi  and  Atni^k  the  jnd«« 
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was  not  bound  to  give  damnges  to  that  amotint,  he 
Mldom  gare  leia.  An  injuria  had  the  character 
of  atrox,  either  from  the  act  itself,  or  th»»  place 
where  it  was  dune,  as  for  instance,  a  theatre  or 
faauoi*  «r  from  th»  — ditiw  «f  tk*  piea  njared, 
*w  if  hi»  w«*r?"  n  mnc^iitrntim,  or  if  he  wre  a  s«>ator 
and  the  wrung  di>tir  were  a  jxTson  of  low  condition. 

A  Lex  Cornelia  specially  provided  for  caaee  of 
IRilntio,  Terl>eratio,  ami  f  u  I1»U'  entry  into  a  man's 
hnue  {domtu).  The  juniiis  who  cummeuted  on 
thii  lex  defin(4  tit  kgal  meaning  of  palwrtMl,  v«> 
beratio,  and  domus.    7 Hi?  47.  tit.  10.  r.  5  ) 

The  actions  for  Injuria  wore  gradually  much  ex- 
tMidad,  ttid  the  fmetot  worn,  aoMcding  lo  tiis 
ctrramstaneea  of  the  ca»e  (c*iit»n  mf^t'hi).  i^\vr  n 
person  an  action  in  respect  oi  any  act  or  conduct 
ttf  another,  which  tended,  ia  tiM  jadgoMiit  vf  the 
praetor,  to  do  him  injury  in  repntation  or  to  wonnd 
nia  feelings.  (Dig.  4  7.  tit.  lU.  *.  lo,  22,  23,  24, 
Ac)  Bfanj  cases  of  Injoria  were  subject  to  a 
ppfTiril  pnni"(hmf»nt  (Dij^.  4  7.  tit.  1  1  )  as  drpcrtatio; 
and  tiii^  prucefdiiig  extm  urdutem  waa  often 
adopted  instead  of  the  ciTil  action.  Varioos  imperial 
con.«titi:linn»  nffixid  the  punishment  of  death  to 
libellous  wrilings  {famosi  l^wUi).  [LiBBLLi.] 

Infamia  was  a  conssqnanee  of  condemnation  in 
an  firtio  Iiiitmarura  [InfamiaI-  He  who  brought 
such  an  a4:i.ion  per  calumnian)  vtia  liable  to  be 
punished  extra  ordinem.  (Gaius,  iii.  220 — 225  ; 
Hnr.  S<jt.  i.  1.  80  ;  HI-,  47.  tit,  10  ,  Cod.  Theod. 
IX.  tiL  :il  ;  Cod.  ix-  tit.  ii6  ;  Faulus,  Sent.  liecep. 

tic  4  ;  Bflia,  Am  CMmmatMeM  der  limner, 

INJURIA'RUM  ACTIO.    [ Injuria. j 

I  NO  A  ('Iv«a),  festivals  celebrated  in  several 

parts  of  firet'ce,  in  honour  of  the  nnrirnt  heroine 
Ino.  At  Megara  she  v.'Ha  honoured  with  aii  annual 
sacrifice,  because  the  Mepvimt  balieved  that  her 
body  had  hrf n  rngt  by  the  wavf s  upon  their  coast, 
and  that  tt  iiad  been  fbuiKl  and  buned  tlierc  by 
ClcRo  and  Tauropolis.  (Pans.  L  42.  §  8.)  Another 
festival  nf  Tjki  was  celebrated  at  Kptdaiini-!  Limrrn, 
in  Laconia.  In  the  neighbourhood  ot  thia  luwa 
then  was  a  nnaU  but  very  deep  lake,  called  the 
water  of  Ino,  and  at  the  festival  of  the  heroine  the 
people  threw  barlejr-cakes  into  the  water.  When 
the  cakes  sank  it  was  considered  a  prophioM  tiiil, 
but  when  thrv  swnni  on  the  surfact'  it  nn  evil 
sign.  (Pauj>.  UL  2o.  §  5.)  An  annual  testival, 
with  contorts  and  sacrifices,  in  honour  of  Ino^  was 
also  held  c n  tlu  rorinthiaii  Isthmus,  and  ^  ns  snid 
to  have  IjLcii  laaututed  by  king  Sisvphus.  (Tzeues, 
mi  Lyfjf^ir.)  '  [L.S.] 

INOFFICIO'SUM  T£8TAM£'NTUM. 

£TBSTAMKN'rt'M.  ] 

INQUILI'NL  S.    [ExsiLiiTM,  p.  516,  b.] 
INSA'.MA,  INSA'NUS.  tC'iRATOR.J 

INSIGNK  i^VHIMtW^  iirlOTUXOy  i-wlcT^^v,  wopd- 

•lytorX  a  badga»  m  ensign,  a  mark  of  distUMtkii. 

Thn<i  t!;f>  ]\ri,LA  worn  by  a  Iloman  hov  wns  one 
of  the  uisjgtua  of  his  rank.  (Ctc.  Terr.  ii.  5B.) 
Frre  duMt  of  iangiik  non  aqweallj  doMtra 
notice :  — 

I.  Those  belonging  to  ofQccra  of  state  or  civil 
fbnctionarios  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  the  Fam:s8 
carried  before  the  Consul  at  Rome,  the  laticlave 
and  shoes  worn  bj  senators  (.Calce'^s;  Clavu.s], 
tha  iiaiimilani  mA  the  sword  bestowed  by  the 
emperor  upon  the  praeftct  of  the  praetorintTi, 
(Lydus,  de  Maq.  iu  &  The  Roman  £<iuiT£s 
 Ij  tha  *  atmia  yaUiGn%**  tlw 


INSIGNK 

golden  ring,  the  angtutus  da  rug  fp.  294},  and  tlM 
seat  provided  far  them  in  the  theatre  and  the  dccas, 
(C.  G.  Schwartz,  Diis.  SfltdM,  pp.  «4 — 101.)  Th* 
insignia  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  \\x^  the  trabca,  t^ 
toga-praetexta,  the  crown  of  g«dd,  the  irory  sorplK^ 
the  sella  curulis,  and  the  twelve  !ictjr»n«  with  iamotK 
ail  of  which  except  the  crown  and  sceptre  were 
tTMMfaiad  to  subsequent  deoMoaaciaoa  ef  magitx 
stTHte«,  werp  enpied  frrm  the  D«asr»»«  of  the  Etnu- 
c.iiii  iilid  uthtr  iwliuiiii  iti  early  .UiUquity.  ^Kloc 
I.  ■>  :  S  illuHt,  D.  GjL  .il;  Virg'  Acn.  viL  IM^flS; 
li.  '.l.'A  ;  Lvdus,  de  Miuj.  L  7,  8,  37.) 

IX.  Badges  worn  by  soldiers.    The  cectoiicu 
in  the  Rmmd  amy  were  knowm       lha  oetto  if 
their  hdiTiets  [GaLKa],  and  the  c^ymrMm  njeu  X^r 
their  Eiiutlda,  each  cohort  having  them  paicted  a 
manner  peculiar  to  itsdl  (VegeC  si.  18;  ctm^mm 
Caes.  lielL  Gall.  viL  1.5  )    [CLtPKra.]  Aii 
the  Greeks  the  devices  acul^iareii  ur  pauit^d  segaa 
shields  (Me  traodeat,  p.  2<j8),  both  for  tha  Mfa 
of  ornament  nnd  a?  lind^'f  s  of  diitinction,  no' 
ployed  the  ikitcy  of  poets  and  of  iftrti»ta  of  CTery 
description  from  the  eaiiiest  tiatea.     Tbns  tha 
seven  heroes  who  fought  againat  Thebes,  aD  «■ 
ccpt  AujpliuiniuB,  had  on  their  shields  ezpm.i n 
figures  and  mottoea,  differently  described,  howp-.i!r, 
by  different  nuther*.    (AeerhTl.  S>'j-it.  t*.  T^rA.  SiH 
-^46;  i:,urip.  I'koai,  ii2o — ii36;  ApoUodof. 
BUi.  iii.  6L  f  1.)   Aldhiadea,  agreeaUj  to  his 
general  character,  were  a  «hir  ld  rich.'y  decvrati-if 
with  ivory  and  gold,  and  exhibiiiyi(  a  reptn:*es>t»- 
tion  of  Cupid  brandkhing  a  thnndcrbolL,  (AJtaa. 
xii.  p.  534,  e.)    The  first  H*e  nf  the*<  emblems  tai 
shields  is  attributed  to  ihcCarians  (Herod,  i.  171); 
and  the  iictitieaa  anqilaTaMat  ef  tiiaai  to  deaoia 
and  mislead  an  enemy  wnn  nmonir  tbe  «tr^tii>'rs 
of  war.  (Pans.  iv.2B.  §3;  Virg.  i4ef«.ii.  iifc»y — '<y^—j 

III.  Family  badgea.    Among  the  ind^nitiea 
pmcti^j'd  by  the  Kmperor  Caliru'a,  it  i«  r>:kt^d 
that  he  aboliftiied  the  ancient  uuignm  ut 
noUcal  friaflks,  vis.  the  torques,  the  dnriani.  aad 
the  r<>i:nenien  "  ^^ncTlt;5!  "    (Sueton.  Ca!ui.  3o.) 

IV.  aigns  plated  oa  the  front  ot  buiidint'*.  A 
figoia  of  Mercury  waa  the  common  sijrn  v  a 
OvMNA.'siCM  ;  but  Cicero  had  n  ^tatH-  of  Minerva 
to  iuini  tiie  same  purpose.  {Ad  Au,  \.  4.)  Cities 
had  ^eir  emblems  as  well  as  separate  edifioes; 
and  the  o'fTicr-r  nf  a  citv  somctinu^  affixed  iS* 
emblem  Ui  public  docuiueius  m«  wc  do  the  &cal  oik 
municipal  corporation.    (Antigoons  Caryirt.  15.) 

V.  The  fifnire-hiTiils  c.-f  ship*  The  ijisigne  of  a 
ship  wan  au  uuage  placed  un  the  prow,  and  giving 
its  name  to  the  vessel  (TaciL  Amm.  vi  34;  Cms. 
/?.  f  Vr,  ii.  ft.)  Pr\ul  «.-\iled  fmrri  M'-lite  to  PnleoG 
in  the  Dioscuri,  a  vessel  which  tmded  between 
that  city  and  Alexandria.  {Aet*^  xzviiL  II.) 
Ensched<f  hn?  drawn  out  a  list  of  one  hundred 
names  of  siii|>^  which  occur  cither  in  daaskal 
authors  or  in  ancient  iaacriptions.  {Diu.  dt  7W. 
et  Insujnihm  Xavium,  Teprint«"d  in  Ruhnkes, 
Opusc.  pp.  257 — 305.)  The  names  were  those  of 
gods  and  heroea,  together  with  their  attnVitcs, 
such  as  the  helmet  of  Minersa,  painted  ?ti  the 
prow  of  the  ship  which  conveyed  Ovic  tu  i'ijatBs 
(a  jmMbi  euiuidt  nomm  kabet^  TritL  L  9.  2  ) ;  ii 
virtues  and  affections,  as  H'lpo,  Concord,  Victorr; 
of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers,  as  the  V<k  the  .H is- 
cius  (Virg.  .<ie«.  x.  206),  lha  Defia»  the  Syraoxie, 
tht'  Alexandria  (Athen.  v.  43)  ;  and  men, 
women,  and  animals,  as  the  boar's  head,  which 
dirtingwihrt  Hw  iwiwhrf  8^  (flge^ii  Oi 
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Tbemhtt,  p.  155,  ed.  Nacke  ;  Uetycb.  ».  v.  3a- 
oM^f  rpint :  Eust.  ts  Mom.  Od.  xiii.  525), 
lllVM,  lh»  filter  (Tirg.  ^m.  x.  166;,  the 
nil  (vporottit'  Tttvpov,  Scho!.  rVi  Apoll.  Rl<-f. 
i  1^).  Pintarch  maitiona  a  Lycian  vcMel  with 
le       if  the  fin  an  its  {vow,  and  fbat  of 

)  ■■  y-rpfnt  on  its  ponp.  n-nnifi^stlv  irt.-nd'-d  to 
vEgtm  th«  lum  of  the  cliimaera.  (i/e  J/W. 
ml  p.  441,  «d.  flieph.)  After  hi  engagement  at 
■a,  ibe  insigne  of  a  conquered  re&sel,  ns  well  aa 
il  aylottce,  was  often  taken  from  it  aud  stispended 
■  Mm  temple  sa  an  offering  to  the  gi>d.  (PluL 
Tontiid.  p  217.)  Fignre-heada  were  probably  used 
froB  the  first  origin  of  r.avi^-ntiin.  On  th*>  wnr- 
fkHeri  ot  the  Fhocnuriaiia,  who  called  them,  as 
Hcrodotes  Mya  (iii.  S7)«  «Ar«M(M»  44b 
't^-z  s**  they  iMd  ■MietiBWl  *  veij 
^i«maaee. 

Boides  t)»  l»8g»  tHiicb  iBatingnisb^d  «niA 

Tij-.tJual  fchifv,  and  "v^-Viirh  was  either  an  i  ;i7raved 
■od  painted  wooden  image  Ibnuing  part  of  the 
f^^f  w  A  fl^QM  oftm  ttOMttpiBied      n  mbiiw 
i£  J  ^ated  on  both  the  bowa  of  the  Teasel,  other 
"••^pus  which  could  be  elcmted  or  lowered  at 
f^ttMxre*  were  reqainte  in  naval  eogagcments. 
Th  »  Trrre  pcobabij  fligs  or  itttidarda,  fixed  to 
At  ipiaitre  or  to  the  top  of  the  raiK,  and  serving 
Il  aaik  lU  those  vesscds  which  belonged  to  the 
■«  fleet  or  to  the  nme  nation.    Snch  were  **  the 
Attic*  soid  "  the  Persic  aignals**  (rh  ^K-rrtKbv  <rtj- 
mW,  Voljaen.  iii.  11.  §  1 1,  Till  Sft.  f  1  ;  Becker, 
^M&>,  roL  ii.  p.  63).    A  purple  «fl  indiealed 
the  sAiiiral's  ship  among  the  Hoinans,  and  flaps  of 
**«mcoio«n  were  tiaed  in  the  fleetof  Alexander 
fcOwt  (PUn.  H.  iV.  jdx.  5.)         [J.  Y.] 

1  XSTITA  (w«^i{8«w),  a  flounce  ;  a  fillet 
1^  Hcnan  matrons  sometimes  wore  a  broad  fillft 
■»«aiple  felds.,  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  tame 
i-'A  ivaching  to  the  instep.   Tb*  nae  of  it  indi- 
*  teperior  regard  to  decency  and  propriety  of 
(Unr.        i.  2.  29;  O'viA,  An  Amat.  i. 
•  I.  I  Nt  bare  resemMed  %  modani  flounce. 
"7  tte  addition  of  pold  and  Jr-.vrnrn*  it  the 
Jwn  ^  tie  more  splendid  and  expensiTe  Cyclas. 
^lien  thit  tmi  denoted  a  lllet,  wideh  wm 
j  by  iijelf,  as  in  the  deconition  of  a  TiiYnsi  '^ 
IstAL       Yii^  ^4j^    ^  equiralent  to  Vitta 
[TtmicA.]  [J.Y.] 
1  NSTITOR,   [I NSTiToaiA  Actio.] 
INSriTO'RIA  ACTIO.    This  actio  was  al 
l*^^  >|ainst  a  man  who  had  appointed  either 
^  *  "^n^nra  slave,  md  aHber  hb  own  or  aiiothrr 
"^^^  nr  a  free  person,  to  manatrf  a  tnlu ma 
other  holiness  for  him.    The  coutracts  with 
^■imagci;  tn  respect  of  tW  ttbema  or  other 

^f'^wwc  con^iflrrrd  to  be  crntmcts  with  the 
P^'^'P^L  The  Lrniula  was  called  institoria,  be- 
V  who  was  appohMed  to  nwnafe  a  talienia 
***  ^■•'^  an  Institor.  And  the  institor,  it  is  said, 
called^  **quod  negotio  gerendo  instet  sive 
^^^^  WievenJ  persons  appointed  an  institor, 
^y^"  f'f  them  might  he  med  for  the  whole 

^  which  the  persfms  were  liahle  on  the 
r*?*!!  *'       uutitor  ;  and  if  one  paid  the  de- 
ne  had  his  rednM  avtf  i^inst  the  otliin 
judicium  or  comTOtmi  dividundo.  A 
PWiew  of  busintas  was  done  through  the  medium 
^■t^^reA,  and  the  Ranane  thus  carried  on  Tntew 
'^ciipationo  in  the  nam*-  nf  their  slaves, 
eoiiid  not  or  wouid  not  have  carried  on 
IiiliiHwm  MqpM  with  Kntat  fef 
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Horace  {Ep.  xriL  20),  and  with  the  Magister  Naris 
{Cam.  iii.  6.  30).  (Gaii^s,  iv.  71  ;  Instil,  iy. 
tit  7  ;  I*     !  1,  tit  3.)  [O.  L.] 

TNSTITUTIO'NKS.  7t  ^-ns  thr  object  of 
Justuuan  to  comprise  in  his  Code  aiid  Digest  or 
FMidaet,  a  complete  body  of  law.  Bvt  theae  werko 
were  not  nrlnjitf'd  to  r!i'Tnrnt:iPr  in?truction,  and 
the  writings  af  the  ancient  junsts  were  no  knger 
allewnd  to  have  any  andiority,  except  so  fiur 
they  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Digest.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessaiy  to  prepare  an  elementary  trefr* 
tise,  for  wUch  mnpoee  Jiutini»  appointed  a  com- 
mission, eonaistnig  el  T^nboniMRu,  Theophilua,  and 
Dorothons.  The  coramission  wa*  )n!«tnH  t<'d  to  com- 
pose an  institutional  work  which  ahoidd  conutin  the 
dWMOle  of  the  hiw  {legum  cuaoMo),  and  shonld 
not  be  encumbered  with  useless  matter  {Pmoem. 
IntL),  Aosrdingly,  ihe^  produced  a  treatise^ 
under  the  tide  of  Institntionea,  er  ElemeBla  {p» 
Juris  Jucendi  Rtttione),  which  was  based  on  former 
elementary  worlu  of  the  same  name  and  of  a  Mnii> 
lar  dMuacter,  bvt  chieify  en  tlw  CoauMmtarii  of 
Caius  or  Oaius,  his  Res  Quotidianae,  and  variotis 
other  CommentariL  The  Institutiones  were  pub- 
lished with  the  imperial  sanction,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  a.  d.  58S,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Digest. 

The  InstTttJtioTies  consist  of  finr  1j(H)k/5.  which  are 
divided  ii'.Uj  Ulies.  They  treat  only  ot  Privatum 
Jos  ;  but  there  is  a  title  on  Judicia  Publicaaitha 
end  of  the  fourth  book.  The  nifiicin  y  tiblica  are  not 
tmted  of  b^  Oaius  in  his  Commentaries.  Hein* 
eedm,  in  lus  Antiqnitatam  Reinanarmn  Jvriipra* 
dentiam  illu^triLMtium  Syntagmn,  hns  fnll-%v(^d  the 
order  of  the  Institutiones.  Theophilus,  generally 
eonsiderBd  to  bo  one  of  the  eompSm  ef  tbo  Tnitita- 
tiones,  wrote  a  Oredt  janaphrase  upon  them,  which 
is  still  extant  mid  is  occasionally  useful.  The  best 
edition  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  is  that  of 
W.  O.  It«iti»  Haag,  1751,2  vols.  4to.  There  are 
ntimerons  editions  of  the  Latin  tf  Tt  of  thf?  Institu- 
tionea.  The  editio  princeps  is  that  of  Mainz,  14  GH, 
M, ;  that  of  Klenxe  and  Boecking,  Berlin,  1829, 
4to,  contains  both  the  InNtitntioiies  and  th<'  Cf  rn- 
mentarii  of  Oaius ;  the  most  recent  editiim  is  that 
of  Sclirader,  Beriin,  1889  and  im 

Thi  re  wrrc  variotis  instituli  'ii.il  wr.rV: 3  written 
by  the  Roman  jurists.  Callistratus,  who  lived 
under  Septhmtis  Sereraaand  Antoninnt  Oaracalla, 
wrote  three  books  of  Institutiones.  Aelitu  Mar* 
cinnus  wrote  sixteen  bonk??  nf  lu'stitiitione"  under 
Antoninus  Caracalla.  Fiorentinus,  who  lived  under 
M(  xnader  Sererus,  wrote  twelve  boaikB  of  Inatita- 
t; lines,  from  whirh  th^re  are  fortv  two  rTri"rj>ts  in 
the  Digest  PaiUus  also  wrote  two  books  ot  Insti* 
tntiones.  There  still  tenain  fragments  of  the 
Injstitntiones  of  IJlpian,  which  appear  tn  hnvr  mn- 
sisted  of  two  hooka.  But  the  first  treatise  of  this 
kind  tliat  we  Itnow  ef  wao  tlio  Imtitutkaiea  of 

Oaius  in  four  books.  Thev  were  foniierlv  onlr 
Icnown  £rom  a  few  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  £rom  the 
Epitome  contafaied  in  ue  Bievlariuu,  fimn  the 
Collatio,  and  a  few  quotations  in  the  Commentary 
of  Bm'lhitis  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  and  in  Prijscinn. 

The  MS.  of  Gaius  was  discovered  in  the  libraiy 
of  the  Ciupiler  of  Verona,  by  Niebuhr,  in  1»1C 
It  was  first  copied  by  ftnr.fhrn  and  Bf'thmnn 
UoUweg,  and  an  edition  was  published  by  Uoe- 
■ehcB  in  1920i  The  decipherinf  of  the  MS.  was 
a  work  of  great  labour,  as  it  is  a  palimpsest,  the 
writing  00  which  haa  been  washed  out,  anid  in 
•one  flaoia  tmcd  viA  a  hd^  in  aidar  to  adoi^ 
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the  pardmant  ftr  the  purpoMt  of  tk«  ImierilMr.  | 

The  parchment,  after  being  ihu*  treated,  wa«  useil 
for  tninifribing  upon  it  some  work*  of  Jerome, 
chictiy  Lu  epistles.  The  old  writing  was  to  oh- 
•cure  that  it  could  only  be  seen  by  applying  to  it 
an  infuaion  of  paU-nut«.  A  fr-  -^i  I'tmniii-itioii  of 
the  MS.  was  mads  bj  Blame,  uui  with  Uule  ad- 
ditioad  pfofiti,  owtnff  to  the  eoodttwiof  the  manu- 
script. A  second  edition  of  flaitiA  was  publislu^ 
by  Uoetchen  in  1824,  with  valuable  note«|  and  an 
Index  S^Klaron  oied  m  the  MS.  The  prafaee  to 
the  first  I'ditlrin  contains  the  ct>tni>]L>ic  dcition^tra- 
tion  that  the  MS.  of  Verona  ii  the  genuine  Com- 
mentarit  of  Oaiui,  though  the  MS.  Hedf  hat  ao 
title.  Ab  iroproTed  edition  ofOoeichMli  by 
IDatm  nppoaml  in  iJf  l'J. 

1 1  appears  from  the  Initittiltuues  that  Guiu» 
wrote  that  woric  VDd«  Antooiaiui  Piva  and  M. 
Aurrluis. 

Many  pauagee  in  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian  arc 
the  auBO  aa  poMagee  in  OaiuA,  which  may  be  ex- 

[)laiiu-tl  l)y  assuiniiij^  that  bolh  lh\-i<e  wi  iUts  cnpiL-d 
such  parts  from  the  same  ohginaL  Though  the 
Iwititatienee  of  Joetittian  were  mainly  bned  oo 
theee  of  Gaius  the  compilers  of  the  Institutiones  of 
Justinian  sometimes  followed  other  works :  thus 
the  passage  in  the  Institutes  (iL  tit.  17.  §  2,  **si 
quis  priori  ")  is  from  the  fourth  book  of  Manaanaa* 
ln^titutes  (Die.  ^>^.  tit.  1.  s.  *2f )  ;  and,  in  snme  in- 
stances, the  IuaUiuu»at.$  uf  Ju^uuum  arc  more 
dear  and  explicit  than  those  of  Gaius.  An  in- 
stitute of  this  occur*  ia  ftixiiis  (ili.  109)  and  the 
liuiitutiooee  of  Justinian  (ui.  tit.  l!^.  1. 10). 

Oaioa  bekoged  to  the  eehool  of  the  Sahinhmi 
[JuRlscoNSULnl-  Tlio  .Tiirl<t4  winim  he  cites  in 
the  Institutiones,  aro  Cassius,  Fuhdius,  Javulcnus, 
Julinnus,  LabeOi  Mazimus,  Q.  Mucius,  Ohiius, 
Procuiua,  Sabinnit  Sarriiiit  Serriiia  Sulpiciii^  Sex- 
tu9,  Tubero. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
k  the  same  as  that  of  the  work  of  Gaius  ;  what 
ever  «liiT<TL'iiC'.'  tii-Te  in  hcfiS'cfii  tlicin  in  this  re- 
spect, is  sokly  owuig  to  the  cliangcs  in  the  iiuriiaii 
law,  which  ha!d  been  made  between  the  tine  of  Gains 
fuiil  t!iat  iif  .Tu^lIiiiMii.  Tlion.'  !ias  bcfrti  cnn^LI-'niMc 
ditficrcnce  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
nuigement  of  Oaiiu ;  and  it  ia  obnoos  that  meet 
persons  haveraisundcrstOiKl  it,  -\ccordiii;.'  to  Gaius: 

omnc  jus  quo  utimur  vol  ad  pcrsonas  pertinct, 
vcl  ad  res,  tcI  ad  actioiics  (i.  8).  It  is  geucrallv 
aappoied  that  the  difiston  (the  iirst  book)  whiw 
treats  of  Persons  conipn'hends  the  status  or  con- 
dition of  persons  iho  subjects  of  riuliut ;  others 
affirm  that  it  treats  of  ]^|al  rapacity,  or  of  the 
three  conditlmis  which  correspond  t  ^  tl  >  t'  r.  .-fold 
capitis  dcmioutio.  Uut  the  first  book  ol  Gaius 
which  treata  of  Peieona  oontains  both  matter  which 
has  nothing'  to  do  with  h\;al  capacity,  and  it  does 
not  contain  all  that  relates  to  Ic^  cap»city.  Cor  it 
does  not  treat  of  one  of  three  chief  divieioni  which 
rdateto  legal  capacity,  that  ofCiTes,  Latini,  Pens 
grinu  It  treats  in  fact  only  of  Marriage,  Patria 
Potcstas,  Mauus,  Slavery,  Patronatus  with  respect 
to  the  different  classes  of  freed  men,  Mancipium 
and  Tutfla.  Accnntin^ly,  this  j>art  of  the  work 
treats  only  of  persons  ho  far  as  they  belong  to 
Familia,  ia  the  widest  and  lUunan  acceptation  of 
that  terra.  Tiic  jmrt  which  treats  of  res  com- 
prehends the  Law  ot  uwaer»hip,  &c.  and  Law  of 
Obligatiune^,  which  two  divisions  occapy  the 

fand  and  thiid  bookie  The  fourth  book  tnati  of 


INTBBCE8610. 

AeBouB,  whidi  k  tha  third  «( the  ihm 

of  Gaius.   The  division  of  Gaius  is  f^  .h  v  in  mrmi 
respects  ;  but  this  doe«  not  dctnict  iiom  tlie  maH 
of  the  work,  which  is  perspknoaa  and  aboosdi  ia 
valtmhle  nuitter.    This  view  af  the  nature  of  tW 
division  of  Gaius  is  fitam  S*v{(By.   ^y^im.  &c, 
▼oL  i.  p.  .'iS.T,  &c)  [aU] 
INSTITUTO  RIA  ACTIO.  [I 
I'NSULA.    [DoMT's,  p.  430,  :u] 
I  NTEGRUM  Ri^STlTUTiU,  IN.  £iUp, 
mi'U'i'iu.) 

INTE'XTTO.  [Actio.! 
INTERCK  bblO.    It  ia  a  case  of  latetcobi 
when  a  man  tak^  ttpoB  hianaelf  dw  debt  ef  wMWr 

by  Tirtoe  of  some  dealing  with  the  eztdit/ir.  Tbs 
may  be  in  either  of  the  following  wan :  he  mis 
intercedes  niay  take  ujkjh  himself  the  ithi  4 
another,  atul  may  become  debtor  in  place  of  tkt 
other :  or  the  interc>?dcnt  may  beemne  d^karwk:!; 
the  debtor  stili  continuee  debtor.  ^Vai^t, 
Powldbaa,  dbc.  voL  iiL  pt  ISA,  Ae.) 

To  the  first  cL-u>«  Udotiir  (1)  the  crtf-?  of  i  ass 
undertaking  an  already  existing  obliaauo^  su  as  u 
eidode the ezittiiig debtor  ;  (2.)  AndtheeMrft 
man  taking  an  obligatio  on  himsel',  ^Vich  <ioei 
not  already  exist  in  the  person  of  another,  bat  ekita 
without  such  interrcntion  would  exist. 

To  tha  ieeeod  dais  belong  (1),  the  cav  tV-i 
the  rr<»ditrtr  mar  consider  either  the  nri^al  d<tw 
or  the  iiiitjriedciU  a*  his  principal  debtar,  or  w^i. 
in  other  words,  the  intercedent  is  correus  d^lvKli 
(Inst.  iiL  tit  16.  De  duobns  reis  st'puisiKi;  -t 
pPMnittendi)  ;  (2)  When  the  areditor  can  cooild-: 
the  intoeedent  crnly  ae  liable  to  pay,  vbcs  tk 
principal  debtor  dix  .s  not  par,  or  when  in  oti»rt 
words,  the  intercedent  is  a  lidejtiseor.  (laiLiu. 
tit.  20,  dc  FidejoMoritma.) 

The  views  of  Puchta  aa  to  the  InterocsAJo  art 
contained  in  hi*  /n.itifntionm^  vnl.  iiL  p.  48,  Ac) 

In  the  Institutes  of  Giuu^  a  diatiacti<>n 
between  aponiona  and  fideprooussorcs.  on  ooe  side. 
and  fid eju? sores  on  the  other.    With  rasped  iov* 
another,  sponsores  were  consponaorcs.  (Cic  oi 
xiL  17.)   In  the  Inatitnlea  off  JuatiBkiw  ^ 
tincttoabati 
exist. 

Sponaoni  and  fidepraoMaeorea  coald  ealy J 

parties  to  an  obligatio  rerbomm,  thouirh  in  «^ 
cases  they  might  be  bound,  when  their  ^nmiml 
(qui  promiterit)  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  ;  :  '  3« 
who  promited  without  the  aactoritas  of  bis  »t(ir, 
or  of  a  man  w  ho  promised  something  »fw 
death.  A  fidejussor  might  become  a  piurtT  ts  d 
obligatwns,  whether  contracted  l«,vaibii,l>tt»^'' 
consonstu  In  thcca<eof  a  sponsor  thf  intfrrot:*^'' 
was.  Idem  dan  spondee  ?  in  the  case  of  s  tit^ 
ouMor,  it  waa,  Idem  fidepNmittk  ?  ta  the  ca>< 
a  fidejussor,  it  wa.s  Idem  fide  tTia  ci,<ie  ju'-e>?  Tks 
object  ot  having  a  sponsor,  fidenronmsor,  or  6^ 
jneeor,  was  greater  aecarity  to  ue  atiptthier.  <ta 
the  other  hand,  the  stipulator  had  an  sdstipulattif 
only  when  the  promise  vms  to  pay  something  sft^* 
the  stipuktor's  death,  for  if  there  was  no  udaif>i' 
lator  tlie  stipiUatio  was  inutilis  arvoid.  ((»^<t^ 
iii.  100,  117.)  The  adstipulator  wns  t^'^  I*jJ 
party  to  sue  after  the  stipulator's  death, and 
ba  eonqielled  by  »  mandatt  jadictans  l»  k  (k 
beres  whatever  he  n  c  'vered. 

The  herM  of  a  sponsor  and  fideprooiisar 
not  bound,  uakaa  the  fidcfromimgr  weie  a  p>«>' 
gnnoi^  wheaa  alato  had  a  difiieteiit  k«  m 
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Bttcr  :  h:i  ihf  !icro3  of  a  fidejus5<^r  was  bound. 
tf  tbe  Lex  Furia,  a  sponaor  and  fidcpromiMor 
9m  five  froai  all  Imbility  after  two  yean,  which 
ippean  to  mean  two  yean  after  the  obli^itition  bad 
tec^m-'  a  ptTsent  domaud  ;  but  the  Lex  Furia  onlv 
utpikai  to  luly.    AH  of  thcra  who  were  alive  at 
■e  toaa  when  the  money  became  due  cotild  be 
iw:-*?.  but  P3rh  f^rlv  f  r  his  f^hare  (sin;nifi  rirttes 
foiiei),  FMieju^sort  *  were  never  released  from  their 
eUaMMi  hj  length  «f  tiine»  and  each  was  liable 

?3f  t!.**  whole  sum  {sinouJl  in  stJidum  ofJujanlur^  ; 
Ht  bv  A  reacript  (ywte/q)  of  Hadrian,  the  creditor 
«t9  rtqaired  i»  toe  tlM  aolTeilt  fidejniaoKs  sepa 
nt^lr,  each  aecoffding  to  his  proportion.  If  any 
cnc  of  wns  not  afdvcnt,  am  fhare  bocame  a 
kirdea  to  the  rest. 

A  I^z  Afmlcia,  wbidi  waa  pawed  belbre  the 
L*i  Fiukw,  ^ve  one  of  several  sponsorps  or  fide- 
puDUMom,  who  had  paid  more  than  hi«  share,  an 
actisa  asainat  thtt  tpsat  fer  MOtrilttitioiii  Delbn 
lie  pa»i'>2  of  this  T^i  x  Apuloia,  any  one  sponsor  or 
^itjKdmstos  might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount ; 
W  dUB  fax  was  obTiottsly  rendered  useless  by  the 
(<iW(\iient  Lax  Furia,  at  least  in  Italy,  to  which 
i^oBtry  alone^  as  atread y  ob!MTved,  the  Lex  Furia 
if'plied,  while  the  Lex  Apuleia  extended  to  places 
«i  of  Italy  •  yet  not  to  fidejnssoRS. 

A  fi^^ficywr,  who  had  been  comp«'lIitl  to  pay 
lie  whde  amount,  had  no  redms  if  his  principal 
«is  bsslfnit ;  tboogh,  as  already  obserred,  he 
^>tldby  tho  n-srript  «.>f  Hadrian  comjK"!  the  cn-di- 
U>r  la  lipBut  bis  den  and  against  him  to  his  share. 
A  credker  was  obliged  formally  to  declare  his 
r  n  ;itaxux  of  the  sponsores  or  fidepromissores  who 
*fre  offered     him,  and  also  to  declare  what  was 
tke  elject  as  to  which  they  were  securitj  ;  if  he 
U  vok  caoply  with  this  legal  requisition,  the 
•poMOTF^  and  fidepromtssoTTH  niifht,  within  thirty 
^js  (it  IS  not  said  what  thirty  days,  but  probably 
d&jrs  inm  the  time  of  tha  aHMtles  beiaf 

•^wl),  demand  ft  pnu-judiciujn  {prfifjwliduni  ftos- 
f^l^i)^  sad  if  they  prored  that  the  creditor  had 
MVyCul  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  they 
*  r,^  r. Lased.    (Gains,  iii.  123.) 

A  Lex  (Cornelia  limited  the  amount  for  which 
•y  Ittssa  could  be  a  security  for  the  same  person 
^  ths  MM  puaun  within  the  same  y«ar,  bat  with 
ftceptions,  one  of  which  was  a  socnrity 
1' ivs  iKimine."    No  person  could  be  bound  iu  a 
P«*tfr  tmouat  timi  his  principal,  bat  be  night  be 
t/jnd  in  lo^s  ;  jind  every  surety  could  rwover  on 
'wsndaii  jodiciom  from  his  principal  whatever  he 
W«  CMttpslled  to  pay  on  his  account.    By  a 
Pjblilia  ipouores  had  a  special  eetioii  in 
••^^  which  WM  called  an  actio  depensi. 
.         u  a  pa&&agc  in  the  Epitome  of  Gains  in 
»«  Breriariura  (ii.  9.  §  2\  which  is  not  taken 
WW  Gains !  it  is  to  this  effect : — The  creditor  may 
•»«iU>»  ihe  debtor  or  his  fidejussor ;  but  afte»  he 
ts  soe  one  of  tbent,  be  cannot  sue  tbe 
otber.— Cicf-ro  apf>«ir9  to  allude  to  the  fame  doc 
^  i«Ki^tt.  xti.  15)  in  a  passage  which  is  some- 
»Mt  obscure,  and  is  Tariously  explained.  The 
woject  of  the  spoQsio  often  occurs  in  Cicero'i 
;  M»d  in  one  case  he  was  nUlcd  upon  in  re- 
•••t    » ipoiuio  alleged  to  hate  been  given  by 
^ra  tweuty.five  years  before  {ad  AU.V&.  17). 
v'«m%»if%  the  ejr|>re5<!on  '*  aj>pellare  **  to  express 
m  a  suaiy  to  pay  {ad  AU.  'u  8). 
(01.IU.  iii  1 1 5_iay  I  iMt  iii.  tit.  90  s  Dig.  44. 
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Women  yonenilly  were  incapacitated  from  dninsif 
many  acts  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex. 
It  was  a  general  rale  that  any  peison  might  **  in* 
tercedere,**  who  was  conipetont  to  contract  and  to 
disjxise  of  hi«  prnjH-rty  ;  but  minores  xxv  and  wo- 
u.en  had  oniy  a  limited  cajatity  in  respect  of  their 
contracts  and  the  disposition  of  their  estates.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  rei^'n  of  AttgiistiTs  and  in  that 
of  Claudius,  it  was  declared  by  the  Edict  that  wo> 
men  shonid  not  intetcedeie  *>  fer  their  husbands. 
Subsequently  the  Senatusconsultum  Velleianum 
[Sbnatvsconsultum  VsLLBUKUJtf]  absolutely 
prohibited  all  Inteiccssio  by  women  ;  and  the 
Novella  1 34.  c.  8,  had  fat  its  special  object  to  make 
null  all  Intercessio  of  a  wife  for  her  husband.  A 
woman  w]u>  was  sued  in  respect  of  her  Intcrcesaio, 
or  her  heres,  might  plead  the  Senatusconsultum, 
and  she  mij^ht  recover  anything'  that  she  bad  p:iid 
in  respect  of  her  Intercessio.  The  benatuaconsulttmi, 
tboogii  it  made  nnll  the  intereessio  of  a  woman, 
protected  the  creditor  far  as  to  restore  to  hiui  a 
former  right  of  action  against  his  debtor  and  fide- 
jussona;  this  action  was  called  Restitutoria  or 
Rescissoria.  Im  the  cue  of  a  new  contract,  to 
which  the  woman  was  a  pnrtv,  the  Ii)terce«sio  was 
null  by  theSeuatu&cousultum,  and  tlie  creditor  bad 
the  Mne  action  against  the  person  for  whom  the 
woman  **  intercessit,"  as  he  woubl  have  had 
against  tbe  woman :  this  action,  inasmuch  as  the 
oontraet  had  no  lelerenee  to  a  former  right,  bat  to 
a  rii;ht  •'iriAim:  out  of  tlie  contnict,  was  Institutoria. 
In  certain  cases,  a  wonuui  was  permitted  to  re- 
nounce the  benefit  of  the  Senatusconsultum  ;  and 
there  was  a  oonsidemble  rumber  of  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  a  wonna  could  plead  the  senntna- 
consul  turn. 

(Dig.  16.  tit.  I.  ad  S,0.  Kdbkumm  ;  Paulas, 
/<*  ii.  tit  11  j  Vangerow,  I*aidekieii^  &c.  iii. 
p.  14y.)  [G.  h.} 

INTBRCE'SStO  was  tbe  inteiftrenee  of  ama- 

pistratus  to  whom  an  appeal  [  ArrKLi.A no]  was 
made.  Tbe  object  of  the  Intercessio  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  proceedings,  on  the  ground  of  infomuility 
or  other  sufficient  CMuei.  Any  magistratus  might 
"  iiitercederc,"  who  was  of  etpial  rank  with  or  of 
rank  sup  erior  to  the  magintrtitus  from  or  a^Min.st 
whom  the  appdUttb  waa.  Cases  occur  in  which 
one  of  the  praetors  interposed  (intercestit)  apainut 
tbe  proceedings  of  his  colleague.  (Cic  in  I  err. 
146.) 

The  Intercessio  is  most  fre<tuently  spoken  of  with 
reference  to  the  Tribunes  who  originallv  had  not 
jurisdictio,  but  used  the  Intereessio  for  the  purpose 
of  pKeventing  wrong  which  was  otPcrod  to  a  pcraon 
in  their  presence  (Gel!,  xiii.  1*2\  The  Intercessio 
of  tlie  Tribunes  of  the  Pivb*,  was  Auxilium  (Liv. 
vi.  ;  Cic.  pro  Qtfin/io,  7,^0)  ;  and  it  might  be 
exercised  either  in  jure  or  in  jiidlcio.  The  tribune 
qui  inter«sait  could  prevent  n  judicium  from  being 
iostitnted.  That  there  could  be  an  Intercessio 
after  the  Litis  Contestatio  nppe:ir3  from  Cicero 
(pro  TulUOf  30).  The  tribunes  could  al&o  use 
the  Intereessb  to  prevent  execution  of  a  judicial 
sent)  lice.  (Liv.  vL  27.)  T.  Gmcchus  interfered 
{intrrcef»i()  n^'\mt  the  pra<  tor  Terentius,  who  was 
going  to  order  execution,  in  the  case  of  L.  Scipio 
who  was  condemned  for  peculation  (Ijiv.  xxxviii. 
60  ;  Oell.  vii.  1!J),  and  he  prevented  Si  Ijiio  lieing 
sent  to  prison,  but  he  did  not  ititerlcn-  to  prevent 
exeentien  being  had  on  his  property.  A  single 
tribune  could  effect  this,  and  against  the  opinion  ef 
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kb  ooUe«gUf«,  which  wa«  the  cose  ia  the  matter  of 

The  temi  Intrroessio  mi4  Itht  verb  intcrrcdo 
nlso  applied  to  the  tribunititm  opposition  to  n  r<^ca- 
tio.  (liir.  vi.  35  ;  Cic.  df  Orttt.  il  47.)      i.ti.  L.] 

INI  KKCl  SI  1)1  i;s.  (UiRS.) 

1 N 'i'  1 : 1{ <  •(  1 1>  r  M  N I A .    [  T EM  PLrM.l 

INTLliDI  CTIO  Ai^UAE  ET  lUNlSw  [Ex- 
•iLit'ir,  p.  51^,  K] 

INTERDTCTUM.  **  In  cert«in  ras^i  (rrrfiV 
M  camnt)  the  praetor  or  procoiwal,  in  the  fint  in- 
•taaoe  ( prii$tipaJHer\  ezeraMi  hit  aiidioritr  for 
the  tcmiinalion  of  ditputoi.  This  he  ckieBy  does 
when  the  dii>pute  ia  about  Posseuion  or  Qua«i- 
poAsoMion  ;  and  the  exercise  of  his  authority  con- 
■ifU  in  orderini;  »om«thiQg  to  be  done,  or  forbiddinp 
»oru'lhiiii;  to  he  done.  The  f  >nm:lae  and  the 
terms,  which  he  uses  on  such  occasions,  are  called 
•ither  Intardieta  or  Deewta.  Ther  are  called  D«- 
crcta  whr-n  h«'  nrdrrti  S'ltiu'thiii?  to  Iff  dtmo,  Ms 
wlien  be  orders  Ktmethiui;  to  be  produced  (coU^en'} 
or  to  be  rartarod :  they  are  cKUed  Interdkte  when 
lie  forlada  something  to  be  done, as  when  he  orders 
that  force  shall  not  be  used  against  a  person  w  ho 
is  in  powcssion  rightfully  (gina  ritio ),  or  lliat  lio- 
thing  A&ll  be  done  on  m  fiiece  of  sacn  ti  ground. 
Aoi  ■irdiiii.'ly  all  Intonlicta  arc  citlicr  Uc^tiuiUiria,  or 
Kxhihitnria,  ur  I'ruhibitoria."  (Oaiua,  iv.  lay,  UO.) 

Thie  passage  contains  the  eesentMl  distinction 
between  nii  Actio  and  an  Interdictuni.  f;ir  :is 
the  praetor  or  proconsul  is  oouoefned*  lu  the  cajie 
of  an  Actio,  the  praetor  pronomicea  no  ihcme,  but 
\w  L'iv  s  a  Judex,  whose  business  it  is  to  wtr^ti- 
gate  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  to  pronounce  a 
sentence  consistently  with  the  fonnuIa»  which  is 
his  authority  for  acting.  In  the  eaaa  of  an  Actio, 
therefore,  th*>  pra'*tnr  lioitlxT  nnlrr*  nor  forLid*!  a 
thing  to  be  done,  but  he  iKiys  Judicium  duijo.  In 
the  cam  of  an  Interdict,  the  pnetor  makes  an 
order  thnt  pomcthiiig  sliall  Ik'  done  or  f-hall  not  lie 
dooe,  and  his  words  arc  accordingly  words  of  com- 
mand; Rettitoaa*  Exhibeaa,  Vim  fieri  TBto.  This 
i:>ii,iC'I{,ih-  iiittTjiosition  of  the  praetor  is  appropri- 
ately expressed  by  the  word  "  principaliter,"  the 
full  effect  of  which  is  more  easily  seen  by  its  juxta- 
position with  the  other  words  of  the  passage, 
than  by  any  attempt  to  find  an  equifaleni  £iigltth 
exjircsBion. 

Savigny  o)>serres  that  it  may  be  objeetod  to  this 
rxjk.sttion,  that  in  one  of  the  most  important  In- 
terdicts, that  Do  Vi,  the  formula  ia,  Judicium  dabo. 
(Dig. 43.  tit  IS.  a.  I.)   Bat,  as  be  obaenres,  the 

old  j.'.  nuiii<-  forinnla  Restitua.s    (Cic.  pro 

Ouciti,  8,  30}  ;  tuid  the  **  Judicium  dabo  "  niust 
luiT«  been  introduced  when  the  formulae  of  the 
two  old  Interdicts  (De  Vi  Armata  and  De  I'i 
Qiiotulianu)  werr  blt'iuled  together,  and  at  a  lime 
when  the  dislinciiuus  between  the  old  formulae 
had  become  a  matter  of  indiffienuce. 

The  mode  of  procpcilin<r  ns  to  the  Intorilict  was 
as  ibllows :  —  The  party  aggrieved  stated  his  case 
to  the  praetor,  which  was  tte  foundation  of  his  de- 
iiiaiul  uf  ail  Iiitt  idict,  and  was  then  fon'  analogous 
to  tho  Postulatio  actionis.  If  the  praetor  saw 
aaflident  reason,  he  jnight  grant  the  Interdict, 
which  was  often  nothing  more  than  the  words  of 
tho  Edict  addressed  to  th.^  litipint  parties  ;  nnd  in 
doing  so,  he  used  his  "auciuuuis  tiniendis  contro- 
versiis  "  in  the  first  instance,  or  immediately,  and 
without  the  iiitorvcntion  of  a  judex  { prineipalUcr)^ 
and  .lUu  '  ccriis  t  jt  cjuiiis,"  tliat  is,  in  cases  already 
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provided  ibr  by  the  Edict.  If  the  defeadnt  etb* 
admitted  the  plaintUTh  cms  befans  the  iskrii* 

was  granted,  and  complied  with  lu  tfrr.s  orial^ 
mitted  to  the  interdict  alter  it  was  namttd,  tb 
dispute  was  of  coone  at  an  end.  Tbis  ii  sii 
•lated  by  Gaua,  b«t  fellow  ^cmHij  fttn  tk 
nature  of  the  cnse  ;  and  when  he  c-'-'  ^-^  to  <aT 
**  that  when  the  pra^kor  has  ordori  a  iKjig  t» 
bt  dana  or  fiutidden  anythin:;  u>  U  dcoc,  ibr 
matter  is  not  thon  ended.  \<\i\  the  jkunu  i  fob(i:tr 
a  judex  or  recuperaturc*,"  he  means  that  Uus  i«- 
ther  proceeding  takes  plaee,  if  the  yntM%  lakr- 
dict  does  not  settle  the  matt.  r.  The  wb^l* 
of  proceeding  is  not  clearly  stated  by  soaac  ooin 
writers,  hut  the  following  is  eonsisteiit  wiA  Gun. 

I  h»-  complainant  either  obtained  the  Ivojoixi 
or  lie  did  not,  which  woidJ  depend  on  ih*  ci« 
tliat  iie  mode  out  before  the  prac utr.  If  be  &u<l. 
of  course  the  Htigatiao  was  at  end  ;  and  if  be  c> 
t.iin.-d  tito  interdict,  and  the  def'Tidint  nn: 
with  iU  terms,  the  matter  in  this  case  siso  w  u 
an  end.  If  the  delendaDt  simply  did  aol  sky  ^ 
temu  of  the  Interdict,  it  would  U-  nwsarw 
the  complainant  again. to  apply  to  the  prsrtsc,  u 
order  that  this  fact  might  be  ascertained,  tkt 
the  phuntiff  might  give  full  satisfaction.  If 
defenilant  wos  dissatisfied  with  the  Inttardirt,  b 
might  also  apply  to  the  praetor  m  investip:^ 
into  the  freto  af  the  OM  ;  hia  allegaUon  migiit  W 


that  tluTo  on'^rinally  noprovii.d  T  r  the  Intcroic- 
ile  might  also  apply  to  the  praetor  on  die 
that  he  had  satuficd  tha  tetms  ef  the  bmrdit. 
Uunigh  the  plaintiff  was  not  ^aiist".  i  or  cv.  ;y 
ground  that  he  was  unable  to  do  more  tiiSB  le  id 
done.  In  all  these  cases,  when  the  prssMT^arto 
did  not  terminate  the  dispute,  he  directed  ss  ia- 
qniiy  by  certain  fomudne,  which  ^^^■r£•  the  iwSn;,*- 
tion  of  the  judex,  rccuperatores,  or  arbiter.  A^ 
ewdingly,  the  procesa  of  the  Interdict  bektipA 
to  the  oido  judiciorum  privatorunu  -'ut  tlf  .'''4- 
cium  a-as  constituted  by  the  peculiar  j»w»*  cf 
the  Inteidiet  The  inquiiy  woaM  ba,  WbMka 
anything  had  been  done  contmr}-  to  the  Praeter* 
Edict*  ;  or.  Whether  that  had  been  d(»e,»l*^ 
he  had  ordered  to  be  done :  the  fawr  •^■y 
would  be  made  in  the  cilsc  of  a  Prohibitory  In5«- 
diet  :  and  the  latti  r  in  thecaatef  t^Eif^ii^ 
or  liestitutory  interdict. 

In  the  case  of  latardicta  Prohibitoria  thrtc  vj« 
always  a  8i>onsio  ;  that  is.  the  {ani'-j 
quired  to  deposit  or  give  security  i<a  a 
money,  the  losa  of  whxh  waa  in  the  nstun-  o  » 
penalty  (  poena)  to  the  party  who  lailed    f  •'^ ' ' 
judex:  this  sponaio  was  probably  requirtfl  ^'J ^ 
praetor^  In  the  case  of  Interdida  ReioBW* 
and  B^ibiloria,  the  protc  diM  «ai  Mairtat.< 
per  sponsjoncm,  and  tlu  refoiv  heuire  a  jaii^i*'*' 
cuperatores,  and  sometimes,  without  aiy 
per  fetmdiun  arbitrariam,  that  is,  b«f  znxA^' 
In  theca -  '  f  f  these  two  latter  Intrrdu  l*. 
to  have  depended  on  the  party  who  tlauaed  tw 
inquiry  whether  then  ■honid  be  a 
if  such  party  made  a  sponiio.  ihai  1*,  praw*** J° 
pay  a  sum  of  rooo^,  if  ho  did  not  poke 

word  used  bv  Gaiu*, 
^  uses  Edict,  becawf  tts  w- 
terdict  would  only  be  granted  ia  lucho'**.^ 
were  nrovided  for  by  the  Edict  (Mi<»  f'^J 
and  thus  an  Interdict  w.isi  onlyaa  a|flicitM* 
the  Edict  to  a  particular  case. 


•  "  Edict "  is  tl>o 
moans  IntfrdicL    1 1 
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m»,  the  oppoaie  party  wat  required  to  mailte  one 
•in.  In  the  case  of  Caecina  (Cic  pro  Qucin.  8) 
a  ipansio  bad  been  made :  Cioero  »aji|  addretaiug 
tte  TCOifpemloRa, '^tponnofiKta  «at:  luKdetpoa- 

■  /c?  vuLJi  judicandum  est.*'  In  fact,  when  the 
rLA;tar  came  before  a  judex  or  vbitrr,  the  form  of 
}  rocecding  wm  aunilar  to  the  ttdliiary  judiefami. 

TW  ebief  divtlieo  of  Int^dicta  baa  htm  itated. 
Tie  Tan^^n*  parpo?«'s  to  which  they  W'  T*-  nT)pli- 
eaUe  ari|x%ir  fruiu  die  titles  ;  aa,  hitcniicimu  de 
A  lua,  de  Arboribus  caedendis,  dc  Liberia  exhi* 
^Skdia,  de  Tti*.  is,  de  SiiiH'rficiebus,  A:c. 
Anotkef  divuaon  of  Interdictc  was  into  those  for 
porpoce  of  •cquiring  PoMcMon,  reCaiiiiiig  poa- 
or  recovering  pnssessioD.   (Gains,  iv.  144.) 
Tbe  Interdictum  adipiaceiidac  poweisionis  was 
f^rm  to  bim  to  whom  the  Bonorum  possessio 
{BoxoRrxf  P068S6810]  waagiveiuaiiditia  referred 
to  hy  the  initial  wonlj*  Qnonim  bonomm.  (Dig. 
4S.  ui.  2.  s.  1.)    Ita  opit^uon  was  to  compel  a 
{  rwn,  wbo  biid  ftmemim  «f  tho  ptopatty  cS 
which  tbe  Banonim  pot^^f'ssio  was  granted  to  an- 
^iiet,  to  give  it  up  to  such  pereon,  whether  tbe 
in  powieaaiBa  of  aoah  property  paaieaMd  it 
;/>i  b'.r.-de  or  pro  possessore.  The  Bonorum  Emtor 
(Uu^coiicM  Emtio]  was  also  entitled  to  this  In- 
Mdiet,  which  was  sometimes  called  Posseasoriuni. 
U  vaa  aloo  gnuted  to  him  wlio  bonght  goods  at 
piWie  anctioTL,  and  in  such  case  wnn  called  Sccto- 
riuin,  the  naine  **  Sectores  "  being  applied  to  per^ 
*Ka  who  bought  ptopcrty  m  oach  numor.  (do. 

f»  R^tsr.  Am.  3G.) 

Tbe  Intcrdictam  Salrianani  was  granted  to  the 
mraf  hud,  aad  ewblad  hin  to  take  poaoBaaton 

i>f  the  goods  of  the  colonoa,  who  had  agreed  that 
bisgnods  should  be  a  aacoriqr  for  bia  rent.  (Dig. 
*3.  tit.  3.) 

This  Interdict  was  not  strictly  a  Po!s<:e<;!^nria] 
IntfTd-ct^  at  Sarigny  has  shown  (/><«  lieckt  des 
liemses^  P*  410  i  Puchta,  IwAitutiomn^  &C.  ii. 
I  ttS.)  It  did  net,  iOu  tbo  two  other  Interdicts, 
P'ewppo*-.'  a  lawful  pf>&se<i.<if)Ti,  that  ii*,  n  Jus  pos- 
"wtinais  acquired  by  tbe  £tct  of  a  rightful  posses- 
Ma  ;  the  eMaplairant  nestber  alleged  aa  aetnal 
pM«easion  nor  a  forrn^  possession. 

The  Intor<iictum  rt>tincndae  pouessionis  could 
be  granted  to  a  person  who  had  a  rightful 
paMaaBM^  aad  he  was  intitled  to  it  in  respect  of 
isBoip^  jn-'tained  heingf  disturbed  in  his  pos- 
M*u«o,  in  re«>ect  of  anticipated  disturbance  in  his 
F«BMMi,aBdiB  ihoeaaaolP »  diapoto  aa  to  owMr- 

in  uliich  the  matter  of  posiieHsion  Wiw  first  to 
^  uiqoircd  into.  Ju  effect  in  the  laat  case  would 
^  as  Owsm  ttates,  to  detennme  whieh  of  two 
liiiftat  parties  »hoirld  possess,  and  be  tko  dofond> 
lot,  and  whic  h  sliould  he  tlio  claimant,  and  hare 
tlj*  bufdui  of  proof.  There  were  two  Interdicts 
«f  Uib  dass  named  respectively  Uti  Pos.-tideti«  and 
''trriH.  fn>ni  the  jnilial  words  of  the  Edict.  The 
lotcfOKtum  Uti  Possidetis  applied  to  hud  or 
Wmo,  and  tho  othw  to  noveablea.  Tbe  Uti 

^'x^'d'  ti*  f-rotK-ted  the  person  who  at  the  time  of 
obtakiiw  the  Interdict  was  in  actual  possession, 
inwidad  be  had  not  obtuned  tbe  poaaenion  ogainat 
tk*  other  party  {adv»r8ari»$)  vi,  dam,  or  precario, 
which  wrre  the  thri.e  vitia  po«*e#>«ioni9.  (Festus, 
•.V.  I'mtcssio  ;  Gaius,  ir.  IGO.)  la  the  ca&e  of  the 
lalildicimn  Utrabi,  the  possession  of  the  raoTable 
tkinufWM  by  tho  Interdict  declared  to  belong  to 
lua  vbo  had  poasessed  tbe  tbiqg  against  the  other 
|«tf  dviag  ifeo  levator  pan  of  that  year,    MO  ^ 
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nee  dam  nee  pvecariow**  There  were  aome  peculi- 
arities as  to  poaseiaio  of  moveable  tbiiun.  (GaiiUL 
iv.  151.) 

The  InterdietnB  Kcapenndae pooMomnnis  might 

be  clainu'd  by  him  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
(m  dejectus)  from  his  possession  of  an  immovable 
thing,  and  its  cff<^t  was  to  compel  the  wrong- 
doer to  icatore  tbe  poaaession,  and  to  mKke  good  all 
daroacre.  The  initial  words  of  the  Interdict  were. 
Undo  tu  illuHi  vi  dejecisti  ;  and  the  words  of  com- 
mand were,  £0  restituas.  (Cic.  pro  Cbeem.  30, 
pro  TuU.  4,  1%  44  ;  Gaius,  iv.  154  ;  Dig.  43. 
tiL  16.  8. 1.)  There  were  two  cases  of  V^is:  one  of 
Via  airaply,  to  which  tbe  etdinory  Interdict  applied, 
which  Cicero  rails  Qunlidianum  ;  the  other  of  Vis 
Armata,  which  had  been  obtained  by  Caecina 
against  Aebutiiis.  The  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  premises,  and  had  been 
ejected  by  thr  dcfeiif^ant  or  his  agents  {f  imHia  or 
procuiaior^  Cic.  pro  TulL  29.)  If  the  matter  came 
before  a  judex  the  defendant  might  allege  that  bo 
had  complied  with  the  Interdict,  " rcsl'tiii.-se," 
though  he  bad  not  dune  so  in  £u;t ;  but  this  was 
tho  form  of  the  sponsio,  and  tho  defendant  would 
succeed  before  the  judex  if  he  could  show  that  ho 
was  not  bound  to  restore  the  plaintilf  to  bia  poa< 
session.    (Pro  Ckieein.  8,  32.) 

The  defendant  nii;,*ht  put  in  an  answer  (fiiteepUo) 
to  the  plaiiititf'«  claim  for  restitution:  he  might 
show  that  the  plaintiff's  possession  conuneuccd 
either  ri,  clam,  or  precario  with  respect  to  tho 
defendant  (pro  Cardn.  ."i'?,  pro  Tuft.  44)  ;  but 
this  cxceptio  was  not  allowed  ia  the  case  of  via 
araata.  (Pn  Oaeeim.  8,  32.)  Tho  defendant 
nii;;ht  also  plead  that  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the 
violence  complained  of,  and  this  wns  generally  a 
good  plea  ;  for  the  Interdict  contained  the  words 
^  in  hoe  anno."  Hut  if  the  defendant  was  still  in 
possession  after  the  year,  he  coidd  not  make  this 
plea  ;  nor  could  he  avail  himself  of  it  in  a  case  of 
Via  Armata.  (Cie.  ad  Fam.  sr.  16.) 

A  clandestina  possessio  is  a  poescssio  in  which 
the  possessor  takes  a  thing  (which  must  of  course 
bo  a  mofoble  thing)  aeeretly  (furtive)  and  withont 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  whose  adverse  claim 
to  the  possession  he  fears.  Such  a  possessio,  when 
it  was  a  disturbance  of  a  rightful  poescssio,  gave 
the  rightful  poaaeaier  a  title  to  have  tho  Interdict 
de  daiidestiua  possesgione  for  the  roeovery  of  hia 
possession.  All  traces  of  this  interdict  are  nearly 
lost ;  but  ita  ozittenee  aeema  prahaUo,  and  it  most 
have  h.id  some  r  semblance  to  the  InterJictnni  tie 
vi.  The  exceptio  dondcstiiuic  possessiunis  was 
qnito  a  diflTerent  thing,  inaamnch  aa  a  daadeatina 
poaaeuio  did  not  necessarily  anppoae  the  lawful 
po&iogsion  of  another  party. 

The  Interdictuui  de  Precaria  possessio nc  or  de 
P  recario  applied  to  a  ooae  of  Piccarhim.  It  ia  Pro* 

carinni  nh  ri  n  man  prmiits  miother  to  exercise 
ownership  over  his  prupcrty,  but  retains  the  right 
of  demanding  the  property  bade  when  he  pleasea. 
It  13  called  ProcariiiMi  because  the  person  who 
received  Kuch  permission  usually  obtained  it  by 
request  (prece)  ;  though  reqtiest  waa  not  necea- 
sary  to  constitute  Precnrium,  for  it  mi^dit  arise 
by  tafit  {K-rmissioT!.  (Patilu^,  S.  /?.  v.  tit.  6.  s. 
11.)  The  person  who  received  the  detention  of 
the  thing,  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  legal  posses- 
sion, nidess  provision  to  the  contrary  was  made  by 
agreement  In  either  case  the  permission  could  at 
any  time  bo  fecalled«  and  ^  poaaayw^  whieh  in 
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its  origin  was  justa,  became  injusta,  vitioiR,  as 
%     soon  an  restitution  was  refused.    Restitution  could 

li  '  j  :ued  by  the  Int<'rdictum  de  I'nturio,  prr 
cisely  as  in  the  case  oi  Vis  ;  and  the  sole  foupda- 
tion  of  the  right  to  this  loterdiet  was  a  vitiusa 
poHCHics  M  jnil  explained.  The  Precarium  was 
never  viewed  as  a  matter  of  contract.  The  Inter- 
dictum  de  prccario  originally  applied  to  land  only, 
but  it  was  subsequently  extended  to  movable 
thinjTS.  The  ol.lijjntton  impmwl  by  the  Edict  was 
to  restore  the  tlmig,  but  not  its  value,  in  case  it 
wu  loci,  unless  dolus  or  lata  culpa  could  be  proved 
ac;ninst  the  dofciidaiiL  Bat  from  the  time  that 
the  demand  'u  made  against  the  deiVndnnt,  lie  h 
j»  Moni,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Interdicts, 
ho  is  answembb^  f«>r  all  fi;'p^.  'f'^^  for  the  fruit*  or 
profits  of  the  thing  ;  aiid  gutienuly,  he  is  bound  to 
place  the  plaintiff  in  the  condition  in.  which  he 
would  have  been,  if  there  had  hvcn  no  refusal. 
No  exceptions  were  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  I're- 
carium. 

The  ori^dn  of  the  Prccariitni  is  referrr^  T  r 
Savigny  to  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  a 
potrono*  and  his  cliens,  to  whom  the  patranus  gave 
the  use  of  a  porti(in  of  the  ager  publicus.  If  the 
cliens  refused  to  restore  the  laud  upon  demand,  the 
patnmtit  was  entided  to  the  Interaietiim  de  pre- 
cario.  As  the  rflu'  in  between  the  fwitronus  and 
tlie  clicna  was  amdogous  to  that  between  a  parent 
and  hit  ebDd,  it  followed  that  theia  was  no  contract 
between  them,  and  the  patron^s  right  to  demand  the 
land  baclL  was  a  necessary  coueequeuceof  the  relation 
between  him  and  hit  diena  ( Fettnt,  *. «.  FiUnm.) 
The  precarium  did  nut  fill  into  disuse  when  the 
old  ager  publicus  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  this  respect 
it  fellowed  the  doctrine  of  poitemo  nenenlly. 
[Aguajuab  Lk0K8.]  It  was  in  fact  extended 
and  applied  to  other  things,  and,  amoog  them,  to 
the  caw  of  phnlge.  [PiONva.) 

flaiiH  (iv.  i.iti)  makes  a  tliird  division  of  In- 
tcrdicta  into  Simplicia  and  Duplicia,  SirapUcia 
aft  those  in  which  one  person  it  the  phtintiiF 
(tKrfor),  and  t!ie  other  is  the  defendtant  (^irux) :  all 
Rettitutoria  and  Exhibitoria  Intofdicta  are  of  this 
kmd.  Probibitoria  Tnterdieta  are  either  Simplicia 
or  Duplicia :  they  are  Simplicia  in  such  aisca  as 
thooe,  when  the  praetor  forbids  any  thing  to  be 
done  in  a  lociu  saeer,  in  a  flumen  publiram,  or  on 
a  ripa.  They  arc  Duplicia  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Interdictum  uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi ;  and  the^ 
are  so  called,  says  Gains,  because  each  of  the  litf 
gant  parties  may  be  inditferently  considered  as 
actor  or  reus,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
Interdict.    (Gains,  iv.  16U.) 

Interdicta  seem  to  have  been  also  called  Duplicia 
in  re*p<»et  of  their  being  applicable  both  to  the  ac- 
<4ui»iti>)ii  of  a  possession  which  had  not  been  had 
before,  and  aUo  to  the  recovery  of  a  poiteitioii. 
An  lilt  rdict  of  this  class  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  a  vindicatio,  or  action  as  to  a  pipce  of  land 
against  a  poaaeisor  who  did  nr>t  d.-  rh>:!  pos- 
session, at,  ffir  instine",  when  he  diil  not  submit 
to  a  judicium  and  give  tlte  pmper  sponsiones  or 
satifdatione^  A  similar  interdict  was  granted  in 
the  case  of  a  vindicatio  of  an  hereditas  and  a 
ususfructua.  Proper  security  was  always  required 
from  the  person  in  possoMion,  in  the  case  of  an  in 
rem  actio,  in  ord-  r  f..  «,  cure  itie  plaintiff  against 
any  hx-is  ur  injury  iliat  tljc  property  might  sustain 
while  it  was  in  the  poss  -ssion  of  the  defendant 
l£  thtt  defendant  lefiiscd  to  give  such  secui^  he 
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I  lost  the  possessio,  which  was  tnauSeatd  la  the 
I  plaintiff  ipetitor).    (Rudorff,  C'«&ar  dm*  bmHkl 

ij  irm  Fundum^  &.C,  Zeit$dtnfl^  voL  ix-) 

By  all  these  Interdicts  Possesaiosi  is  protected, 
and  possession  in  itself,  in  its  immediate  Ibno  ss 
power,  in  fact,  over  a  thing.    Posswisioii  thus  oH- 
tains  a  legal  exl?t<-nce,  which  is  simply  ctmnect^ 
with  that  fact.    This  pure  receptioa  of  poascssjac 
among  Rights  is  ootpeiptexed  by  the  eenaidcviiaa 
of  the  ritthlfii!  or  wronirftil  origin  of  the  pos«etgiwn. 
which  origin  has  no  ellect  with  rei»pect  to  the  pry 
tiction  given  to  ponession.   The  Inyoafea  PotSHssa, 
that  is,  the  possession  which  h:i«  \  '  *^n  ae*j»iirt*d  t-. 
or  clam  or  precario,  is  crttauiiy   not  |>»ite«u.-4 
against  the  person  £ram  wham  it  h.i^  >    it  aeqaind 
by  the  possessor  by  ^nv  one  of  these  three  viiia 
posacssionis  ;  but  apart  Irom  this  case,  the  lojuns 
Posseuio  gives  the  same  claim  to  protectico  as  the 
Justa.    (1%  iX  tit.  17.  s.  2.)    The  Inuni-^ 
arise  out  of  P<Mscssio»  and  iudifferentiy  whetiier  u 
is  Jusu  or  lajasta ;  eoily,  if  two  posMotois  dna 
a;,'ainst  one  another,  a  fnmifr  and  a  preset  pe»- 
sc«i»or,  of  whom  the  one  baa  obtained  poaaessi^Ki 
from  the  other  vitiose,  the  former  is  not  pmtectrd 
a-alnst  the  latter.    (Ditf.  43.  tit-  1 7.  a.  1* 
Puchta,  InMiiutioneH^  bcc^  iu  §  223. 

(For  other  mattera  relating  to  tha  Interdict  see 
Gaius,  iv.  138—170  ;  Paiilus,  A  R.  v.  tit.  «  ;  IV. 
43  ;  Savigny,  Da$  Heekt  dn  Betitxe*^  pp.  40^ — 
516;  Savigny  and  Haahold,  ZahAr^  «bL  iil  pp. 
305,  358,  421  ;  Keller,  T'.^-t  r  die  DcIh-Ho  v»0 
moribus  fit  and  Daa  Intcrdtctum  Uti  pomJttUt 
SSmltdir^  ToL  xi.  %  RudeiC  iTasnHlnv  ilrr 

dii^srUie  Inlrrdl.i,  Zrdsc^ri/f^  vol.  xi.  ;  P«cht:u 
siitutioaen^  &&,  iL      Ib'^,  225.)  £G.  L.j 

INTERPRESi,  an  interpreter.  This  cfast  of 
[lorsons  became  v(  r ,  i:  .i;iuroas  and  necessary  t» 
the  Humans  as  their  empire  extended.  Fnihaisiri 
from  foreign  nations  to  Roraei,  and  fnm  Rave  ts 
other  states,  were  penemlty  accompanied  by  inter- 
preters to  explain  the  objects  of  the  emboMEjr  ts 
the  respective  anthorities.  (Cie;  dSs  DMsal  ii 
61,  de  FikHk  v.  29  ;  Plin.  //.  A'.  \  vv.  2  ;  GeiL 
xvtL  17.  2  i  Liv.  xxviu  43.)  In  large  aercaatfls 
towns  die  interpreters,  who  fcmed  a  kind  of 
agents  throngh  whom  business  was  don--,  were 
sometimes  very  numerous,  and  PHny  ( //.  A',  vi 
5)  states  that  at  Diosenrias  in  Colchis,  thef*  ncrs 
at  one  time  no  less  than  ISO  persons  who  acted  as 
iuterprrters  to  the  Roman  merchants,  and  tkrsi^i 
whom  all  the  bnsineas  was  carried  on. 

AU  Roman  praetors,  proconsuls,  and  qaaestar«, 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  admiuistntioa  ci  a 
province,  had  to  carry  on  all  their  official  pRXced> 
ings  in  the  Latin  langtmge  (VaL  Max.  ii.  2.  $  2\ 
and  as  they  could  not  be  expected  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  provincials,  they  hai 
alwajaammg  their  senranu  [ArPAnrruRxs]  lau 
or  more  interpreters,  who  were  generally  Rotnsaa, 
but  in  most  cases  undoubtedly  freedmen.  (Cic  pre 
Balb.  II.)    These  intsrpreten  had  not  only  to 
officiate  at  the  conventus  [CoNVENTCs],  but  slss 
explained  to  the  Roman  governor  every  thii^  wbirh 
the  provincials  might  wish  to  be  laid  before  him. 
(Cic.  r.  Vcrr.  iii.        ')d  Fhih.  xiii.  4 4  ;  Caes. /Wf. 
(iuU,  \,  19  ;  coni|kir.;  Dirksen,  CinL  AbiamdL  i  p. 
lC,&c)  lUS-l 

INTKHHKX,  INTKRRFONl.M  (called  by 
the  Ureciv  writers  fif(To6aoiAfv$^  ^iro^afftAMSl 
if li*<ro€acnk*la}.  The  office  of  Imtemf  1j  »id 
to  have  boon  ioMttated  on  tba  death  «f  fioiBah% 
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mhen  the  MUte  wished  to  share  the  torcrcign 
fovtT  anumg  theuuelvn  instead  of  ckxting  a  king, 
for  thii  porpot^,  accortlin^  to  Livv  (i.  17),  tlic 
Rtuue,  which  thrn  consisted  of  one  hundred  utein- 
Un,  vat  divided  into  ten  deenmt ;  aiMl  from  each 
«f  these  decoiirs  one  senator  w:i«  mTiinated.  Thcs»^ 
iagetiier  fonned  a  board  of  ten,  with  the  title  of 
hterrrpOy  eadi  of  whom  enjoyed  in  niceation  the 
ivc^l  pow.f  and  its  badges  for  five  days ;  and  if  no 
iuag  vas  appointed  at  the  expimtton  of  fifty  dny% 
d»  VDt^oa  began  anew.  The  period  during 
»hich  ifcc^  exercised  their  power  was  called  ;!n 
li^-Tir^fKvm.  Dioiivsius  (IL  57)  and  I*i>iUirch 
(Awau,  2)  gire  a  djttervnt  account  of  the  matter; 
but  tkat  «t  lArf  wpfitm  tlw  bimI  piohab1«ii 
N'wbuhr  (Hist,  of  H.jinr,  vol.  i.  p.  334,  vol.  ii.  p. 
Ill)  fiqi|>oses  that  the  hnt  intem^ges  were  ex- 
Banma,  and  dial  thrv  wera  the  Decern 
I'rimi,  or  ten  U-^iding  senators,  of  whom  the  first 
«S3  chief  of  the  whole  senate.  (Cotn;iaie  Walter, 
Getek  dg»  Horn,  IteehU^  §  21,  2nd  ed.) 

The  in  terries  agreed  among  theniselrcs  who 
should  be  proposed  aj4  kinjr  (Dionya.  iv.  40,  f?fl^, 
if  the  senate  appnifed  of  their  choice,  they 
nBUMotd  tha  aasembly  of  the  coiiae,  and  pro- 
pcKrd  t!ic  p»f-rson  whom  they  had  j»revioinly  agreed 
tfpBfl ;  the  power  of  the  curiae  was  confined  to  ac- 
evptiBff  or  rejecting  him.  The  deeree  cf  the  conae, 
which  ihe\-  arc-opted  th  -  king,  was  called ,^»«ni« 
poyWi  \  Ux.  \.  22  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  'u.  13,  21.)  After 
the  kin?  h.id  been  elected,  the  airiae  conferred 
'     itn>"num  upon  him  hv  a  special  Ltw,  lex  cnriala 
4t  mperia,    (fic.  J-r  Rrjy.  jj.  1,1.  17,  IH,  20,  21.) 

lautr^ee  were  aroomted  under  the  republic  for 
^idiKng  the  cooritia  nr  tlw  deetioa  d  the  eonsuls, 
'^rn  tlie  «>nsuli,  through  civil  commotions  or 
•'•ber  causes,  had  been  unable  to  do  so  in  tlioir 
>•»  «f  effice.   (Diony».  riil  90 ;  Lif.  Iv,  43,  &c,) 
F^h  held  the  office  for  only  five  daya,  as  under 
ttw  kings.    The  comitia  were,  as  a  general  ndi>, 
aoi  held  \jj  the  first  interrez ;  more  usually  by  the 
Ncaadsrtlad  (Lit.  ix.  7,  z.  11,  r.  31) ;  but  in 
ff^  instance  we  read  of  an  eleventh,  and  in  another 
«t  a  fourteenth  interrez.    (Liv.  vii  22,  viii.  23.) 
Thecomitii  fiir  deednf  tiie  fini  eornnls  were  held 
hr  ?p.  Lucn-tius  as  intcrrcx  (Dionys.  iv.  RI), 
vhom  Livy  (i.  60)  calU  also  praefecttu  urbi$.  The 
■tarrcfes  under   the  republic,  at  least  from 
K.  c  482,  were  elected  by  the  senate  from  the 
»hnle  Irfhly,  and  were  n  )t  confined  to  the  decern 
prijiu  CT  U'n  chief  senators  as  under  the  kings. 
<I>ioayt.  riii.  90.)    Plebeians,  however,  were  not 
admiMiblc  to  this  office  ;  and  consequently  when 
^betam  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  the  patri- 
MB  wnftsn  met  together  {eoien)  withont  the 
pVbeian  members  to  elect  an  interrez.    (Liv.  iii. 
7, 43,  vL  4 1  ;  Cic.  f>ro  Domo^  14  ;  Niebuhr, 
il  p.  429  ;  Walter,      .55,  131.)    For  this 
f'wn,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  iuflaence  which 
the  interrez  exerted  in  the  election  of  the  magis- 
tniet,  we  find  that  the  tribunes  of  the  pleba  were 
»troDglr  oppeted  to  the  appointment  of  an  interrex. 
(I'iT.  iv.  43,  zxii.  34.)    The  interrex  had  jorit- 
dictid^  (Liv.  z.  41  {  Niebuhr,  toL  iil  p.  24.) 

blemgea  eoatiniied  to  be  appmnted  occasionally 
till  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  (Liv.  xxii. 
34) ;  but  afiter  that  time  we  read  of  no  interrez, 
ifl  ^  senate,  bv  command  of  Sulla,  created  an 
ttterrex  to  hold  the  comitia  for  his  election  as  Dic- 
B.  r.  02.  (Appian,  IhH.  Cir  i.  ?>K  >  fn  n.  c. 
st<>  iiioUier  interrez  was  appouiicd  to  hold  the 
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comitia,  in  which  Pompey  and  Crassns  were 
elected  con.«ul9  (Dion  Com.  zzxix  27,  31)  ;  and 
%ve  alsin  read  of  intprrcpefi  in  B.  c.  o,"}  and  52,  in  the 
latter  of  which  years  an  interrex  held  the  comitia, 
in  which  Pompey  was  appointed  eole  conanL 
(Dion  Cas«!.  xl.  -1.5  ;  Aseon.  ml  Cic.  Mil.  in  it.  j).  32, 
Orelli  i  Plut.  Fomp.  £4 ;  o>mp.  Becker,  lletmUmck 
det  mmsUkm  JUertkUttur,  toL  iL  part  I  pw  295^ 
Ac) 

INTE'BTTLA.  fTrxicA.l 

INTESTA'BILl:?.  In  the  Twelve  Tables  it 
was  declared  **  qui  sc  sierit  testarier  libripenave 
fu^'rit,  ni  testimonium  fariatu-  i:  :probug  intesta- 
biiisquc  csto.**  (Dirkscn,  C'cUrsuJitt  &c.  p.  607  ; 
compare  OeUiiia,  vL  7,  xv.  13.)  Aeeerdmg  to 
thesf?  jmswige;*,  a  {ktsou  who  Isad  bci-n  a  witness 
on  any  solemn  occasion,  such  as  the  making  of  a 
will,  and  aftenrardf  refbwd  to  give  bii  teatimeny, 
was  **  intestabilis,^'  that  is,  disqualified  from  ever 
being  a  witness  on  any  other  occasion.  The  wonl 
aftejrwards  seems  to  have  had  its  meaning  extended, 
and  to  have  been  used  to  express  one  who  could 
not  make  a  will,  and  who  laboured  under  a  general 
civil  incapacity.  (Hor.  6'ai.  iu  3.  181 ;  Dig.  28. 
tit  1.  a  18.  36 ;  Infft  a  tit.  10.]         [0.  L.I 

INTKSTATO,  HEREDITATES  AH. 
[llKRBs,p.598,  a.J 

INTESTATUa    [Hiati,  p.  598,  a.] 

INTESTI'NUM  OPUS,  joiner's  work,  is  re- 
fen-ed  to  in  some  pas««ge8  of  Vitruvius  as  used  in 
the  interior  of  buildings  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
his  allusions  to  it  thatreqnimexpfauiBtion  (Vitniv* 
il  9,  V.  2,  v.  3).  [P.  8.1 

INTU'SIUM.  [TcNiCA.] 

IN VENTAOIIUM.   [Hsass,  p.  CO  1 ,  b.] 

INVESTIS.  [I.MPirBEs.] 

I  REN  (ffnjF).  [EIRBN.J 

IRPEX,  HIRPEX,  or  URPEX  (Cato,  B« 
Runt.  10),  a  harrow,  used  to  clear  the  fields  of 
weeds  and  to  level  and  break  down  the  soil. 
(Festus,  r.  ;  Serviu*,  in  Viry,  Gcory.  i.  95.)  The 
harrow  of  the  ancienta,  like  ours,  had  iron  teeth, 
and  was  drawn  by  OKCn.  (Yar.  d$  Liny.  I^t.  r» 
31,  ed.  SpengeL)  [J.  Y.] 

ISBLA'STICT  LUDI  [ATBLsrAC] 

ISO'POMTTM  OPUS.  [MuRus.] 

ISOPOLITEIA  (iVwroAiVfia),  [CmxAS,  pw 
289,  b.] 

ISOTELEIS  {UottXuty.  CCiviTAS,p.289,b.] 
ISTHMTA  {"UBixia),  one  of  the  four  pr«'nt 
national  festivals  of  the  Cireeks.  This  festival  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Corinthian  isthmns,  where 
it  wa*s  held  in  honour  of  Poseidon.  "Where  tho 
isthmus  is  narrowest,  between  the  coast  of  the 
Saronie  gnJf  and  the  western  loot  of  the  Oenean 
hills,  was  the  tcniple  of  Poseidon,  and  near  it  wiw  a 
theatre  and  a  stadium  of  white  marble,  the  scene  of 
the  Istbmiau  games.  (Paua.  ii.  1.  §7;  Strab.  viii.  6. 
p.  380.)  The  entrance  to  the  temple  was  adorned 
with  an  avenue  of  statues  of  tl>e  victors  in  tho 
Isthmian  pames,  and  with  groves  of  pine-trees. 
These  games  were  said  oriainally  to  nave  been 
institut  d  l  y  Sis}'phus  in  Iionnur  of  Molicerte5,** 
who  was  also  called  Palaemon.  (Apollod.  iii.  4. 
§  3  ;  Panaii  1.  f  S.)  Their  original  mode  of 
cclebratinn  p;irtook,as  Plutarch  (77/f.«.23)  remarks, 
more  of  the  character  of  mysteries,  than  of  a  great 
and  national  assembly  with  its  various  amusements, 
and  was  performed  at  night  Subsequent  to  the 
\  a^c  of  Theseus  the  Isthmia  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Posctdun  ;  and  this  iiinovaiiuit  is  ascribed 
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to  Tlif^fUB  liimsclf,  who,  arronling  to  some  Inrrnds, 
was  a  son  of  I'oseidon,  and  wiio,  in  the  iu^iiuuiuu 
of  the  new  Isthmian  tolemnitHra,  is  said  to  have 
iinitnted  Heracleft,  tfic  fnnndcr  of  tlic  Olympian 
ramei.  The  celebratinn  of  the  Isthniia  was  hence- 
forth «ondaeted  by  the  Corinthiuii,  hut  Theseu 
had  reserved  for  his  Athenians  aom^  ImnnuniMe 
fli«tinction« ;  those  Atheuiau«  who  attended  the 
isthmia  tailed  acroM  the  Saranie  gaUi  in  a  sacred 
Tc^ii  1  (bfwp'i),  and  an  honorary  place  (ir/wiSpfa), 
as  largo  as  the  sail  of  their  veatclf  was  as^gned  to 
them  daring  the  eelehtatien  of  the  gamea.  (Plat 
e.)  In  tim^  s  of  war  between  the  two  states  a 
•acred  truce  wa«  concluded,  aad  the  Athenians 
were  invited  to  attend  at  the  aolemnitiet.  (Thucyd. 
viii.  10.)    Tlio  Kleans  did  not  lake  part  in  tlic 

res,  and  various  stodas  were  related  to  account 
thii  singuhur  ciitttoutanoe.  (Paoi^  2.  §  3.) 
It  is  a  very  iiroliuMo  coiijccturL'  of  Wa<:hsTiiulh 
{llellen.  Alterlh.  vol.  L  p.  that  the  Islhmia, 

after  the  change*  ascribM  to  TheMaa»  wefemeidj 
n  panepyria  of  the  lonians  of  I'floftoimosuH  and 
tfaoio  of  Attica ;  for  it  should  be  observed,  that 
Poeeidon  wai  an  Ionian  deity,  whose  wonbfp 
appears  oripinalK-  to  liavo  been  unlvtinwn  to  the 
Dorians.  Durina  the  reign  of  the  Cypeeiids  at 
Corinth,  the  eelehrallon  of  the  Iithmian  gamei  wae 
suspended  for  seventy  years,  (Soliii  .  \  )  But 
after  that  time  thnr  gnidaailjr  rose  to  the  nuik  of  a 
national  fettiTa!  of  all  the  Greeks.  In  Olymp.  49 
thoy  became  iM  riodical,  ami  %v<  rc  lu-ncefurth  ci  lc- 
bratcd  regularly  every  third  year,  twice  lA  eTcrjr 
Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  fitit  and  tlurd  year  m 
every  Olympiad.  The  Isthmia  held  in  the  first 
year  of  an  Olympiad  fell  in  the  Corinthian  month 
Panemos  (the  Attic  Hecatombaeon) ;  and  tfaoie 
which  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  an  Olympiad, 
&U  cither  in  the  month  of  Munychion  or  Tharve- 
lion.  (Corsini,  THtsert.  Agon.  4  ;  compare  Ooefler 
ad  TfnuyL  viii.  9.)  Pliny  (//.  AT.  iv.  5)  and  So- 
linua  (c.  D)  erroneously  state  that  the  Isthmia  were 
Celebrated  every  fifth  year.  With  this  regularity 
the  Bolcmniiict  continued  to  be  held  by  the  Greeks 
down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  228  D.C  the 
iiunuins  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
in  the  Isthmia  (Polyb.  ii.  13)  ;  and  it  was  at  this 
eolemnily  that,  in  d.  c.  19C  Flamininiis  proclaimed 
before  an  innumerable  assembly  the  independence 
of  Grwco  (Polyb.  xvii.29).  Aftef  the  fidl  of 
Cerinth,  in  n.  r.  1  tC,  t!ie  Sicvoninns  were  honnnrcd 
wilh  the  privilege  ol"  coiiducljug  the  Isthmian 
gnmos  ;  but  when  the  tonn  of  Corinth  was  rebuilt 
by  Julius  Caesar  (Pans.  ii.  1.  §^?,  ii.  2.  §2),  the 
right  of  tonduclinp  the  solemniticti  was  re-storcd  to 
the  Corinthians,  an<l  it  seems  that  they  henceforth 
continued  tri  Ite  ci  l^-l'rate.!  '  i!  Christianity  became 
the  state-religioii  of  the  lionian  empire.  (Suetou. 
A^'-ro,  24  ;  Julian  Imperat  Epist.  35.) 

The  season  of  the  Isthmian  snlemnities  wno,  like 
that  of  aU  the  great  luatioiud  festivals,  distinguished 
by  gencnd  rejoicings  and  feasting*  The  contests 
nnd  cmines  of  the  Isllnnia  were  the  same  n<!  those 
^t  Ulympia,  amd  embraced  oil  the  varieties  of 
athletic  porfonnancea,  such  as  wrestling,  the  pan- 
cratium, together  with  horse  and  chariot  nicini^. 
(Paus.  V.  2.  §  4  ;  Polyb.  /.  e.)  Musical  and  p^fili- 
cal  contests  were  Ukewise  carried  on,  sad  in  the 
latter  women  also  were  allowed  to  take  part,  as 
wc  must  infer  from  Plutarch  {i>^mfM>s.  v.  2),  who, 
on  tha  authority  of  PolemOi  states  that  in  the  trca- 
niiy  at  Si^on  there  wm  a  golden  book  which  had 
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been  presented  to  it  by  Aristomachf.  the  poetess, 
after  she  had  gained  the  victorr  at  the  lathssu. 
At  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  empire  tiie  chanc- 
ter  of  the  games  at  the  Isthmia  appears  greatir 
altered  ;  for  in  the  letter  of  the  cmperoc  Jalian, 
above  referred  to,  it  is  ^ted  that  tlie  OerartUaBe 
punhased  bears  and  panthers  for  th*?  ptirpoee  of 
exhibiting  their  tiebts  at  the  Isthmia*  and  it  i» 
improbidde  that  toe  onstsn  of  iatrodvciag  igirts  «i 
animals  on  this  ooomImi  cdnuneiwed  MOB  after  the 
time  of  C!aesar. 

Tbepriwof  a  ^elsr  b  Ae  Isthmian  giamrsen*. 
sisted  at  first  of  a  garland  of  pinf-lenvesi,  and  af;^- 
wards  of  a  wreath  of  ivy  ;  but  in  the  end  the  itj 
was  again  snperseded  by  a  pinc-g^arlaBd.  (PIbl 
Si/mj^ts.  V.  ;!.)    ?in\[i1e  as  such  a  rrward  's^a*. 
victor  in  these  games  gained  the  greatest  discutc- 
tkm  and  benour  among  his  muntr  n  mtm  ;  aod  a 
victory  not  only  renden-d  the  individual  who  ' 
taincd  it,  a  subject  of  admiration,  but  abed  lostrs 
over  his  frmtly  and  the  whole  town  or  conMssiy 
to  which  he  bclonf^ed.    Ilt-nre  Solon  rstaWifli  <i 
a  kiw  that  eruy  Athenian  who  gaiaud  tibe 
▼Ktory  at  the  Isthnnn  games,  sbenld  reicaire  fiw 
the  public  treasury  a  reward   of   one  bandrt^ 
drachmae.  (PluL  Sol,  23.)  Ilis  rictaiy  wasgeae* 
rally  celebrated  fai  lofty  odes,  caBed  Epimkla,  ertoi- 
i;r;;  I  al  odi's,  of  which  we  still  possr^s  s^nic  bcan- 
tifui  specirneas  among  the  poena  of  Fiadar.  (See 
Massieu  in  die  Mim,  d»  tAead.  dSea  fmscrif^  d 
Bell.  Lett.  T.  p.  214,  Ac  ;  Dlsseii,  fh    /if^.  w 
Foetiea  Carmmmm  iHmdarioartm,  prefixed  to  the 
first  Tolnme  of  bis  edttien  of  Pindar :  If  illnv 
Hist,  of  Greek  Lit,  p.  220,  &c  ;  Knuuew  tte 
FythienyNtmtm^uad  Idknuen^  p.  1 55, &c.>  £L&J  * 

ITAlilA.   (CotONiA ;  PaoTiNciA-] 

ITER,  [Viae.] 

ITINERIS  SERVITUS.  [SKBriTcraa.] 
JUDEX,  JUDICIUM.  A  Roman  magi*- 
tratus  general  I V  did  not  inrei^fatc  the  £urts  ia 
dispute  in  such  matters  as  were  broaght  before 
him  :  he  appomted  a  Judex  for  that  purpose,  and 
gave  him  instructions.  [Actio;  IntbrosctvIl) 
Accordingly,  the  whole  of  Civil  prf>ced«rp  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  two  phrases  Jus  and  Judkiisai.  r>f 
which  the  former  comprehended  all  that  took  place 
before  the  mapistrutus  (injure),  and  th'^  latter  all 
that  took  place  before  the  judex  {in  Jmiido).  Tae 
meaning  of  the  term  Jndices  in  a  passage  of  Li«y 
(iii.  55)  is  uncertain.  In  iheTheodtxiian  Ctnle  :b« 
term  Judex  designates  the  governor  of  a  p<wti>ce. 
From  the  earlier  periods  la  the  time  of  OsastHi- 
tine  it  designatt-d  a  p<T<on,  whose  functions  MJ 
be  generally  understood  trom  wlmt  foliowa. 

In  many  cases  a  auigla  Judex  was  appoiatai: 
in  others,  several  were  appointed,  and  thrr  *e<« 
to  have  been  sometimes  called  Recuperutarea  as 
opposed  to  the  single  Judex.  (Gains,  iv.  104— 
In.').)  Under  certain  circumstances  the  Judet  was 
called  Arbiter:  thus  Judex  and  Arbiter  are  named 
together  in  the  Twelva  Tables.   (INritsen,  CUsr^ 

s'tcht,  &C.  p.  lITy.) 

A  Judex  when  appoint^xl  was  bonnd  to  di»- 
ebarga  tha  ivncliaiu  of  the  office,  unless  he  b»I 
some  valid  excnsp  (nrnsatio^.  A  person  nigHi 
also  be  disqualilied  from  being  a  Judex.  Then 
Were  eertata  seasons  of  tha  year  when  l^al  biui- 
ne«8  was  done  at  Rome  {mm  m  aprhantur.  Gains, 
ii.  279),  and  at  these  times  the  services  ai  the 
judicc3  were  required.  Thcta  legal  terras  wen 
related  aooording  to  tha  mumm,  so  that  these 
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•■5Tr  p»ncdj  of  racation  (Cic  ad  J//.  L  1  ;  cum 
JikmtM  a  judusi*  forum  refrixerit)  :  ia  the  pro- 
ffaoes,  th«  tenm  depended  «o  the  Omtcnliiii  A 
Jjit'i  W  M  lial  k'  to  a  fine  if  he  waa  iMt  m  attend- 
aeee  wheo  be  was  required.    In  anr  givrn  ca.*f. 
He  htigant  portiet  agreed,  upon  a  judex  tir  accepted 
fcim  *bo«  ifae  fuagistnitus  pnpotcd.    A  party 
thi  power  of  rejcctip'T  n   prop-ijed  judex, 
ti^u^u  ibero  Buut  have  beta  some  limit  to  this 
^avet.  ((He  ^  CKanrt.  4S.>  In  cMea  whom  ene 
ef  the  htigant  f<irlii-s  wajj  a  ptToj^rimi?,  a  pcrc 
gnwa  be  judex.    (Qaiui,  ir.  105.}  The 

jafat      iwom  to  diwliiiii*  Us  doty  &ith&Hy. 

|C;c  de  JnvtmL  i.  39. ) 
When  Italj  had  rerf-ivod  its  onriTiization  from 
RflfiMuw,  the  tu-igi^liutiu  of  the  several  citica 
had  jurudictio,  aiid  appointed  a  Judex  as  the 
pnjrtor  did  at  Rome  '/r  H^ria  de  Gull  hi 
Vitaijfimt).  \n  the  provinces,  the  goTemon  ap- 
p»uited  a  Jadnc  «r  Rccuperatorea,  aa  the  case 
wigkt  i  c,  nt  tlie  Convcntus  which  tliry  hold  fur 
iam  adflunrnxaiuia  of  justice ;  and  the  Judex  or 
BmpiiataiLa  wa«  aeleeted  both  from  Roman 
«i  r  lis  aaid  natirea. 

H  ben  the  Judex  was  nppointi-d,  the  prf>ceed- 
i»jmre  or  Lcfore  the  praetor  were  tenutiiated, 
was  ftometimes  expressed  hf  the  term  IJti» 
Gitte^ntu,^  iho  phraj'-s  Lis  Contestatti  and  Judicinm 
otoqiium  or  ordinatum^  being  eqiuvalent  in  the 
CMkal  joriaia,   [Lmt  CoMTBaraTia]  The 
I»rt'r-4  aj.^  fared  before  the  Judex  on  the  third  day 
{eomparmdimtio),  uuieM  the  pcaetor  bad  deferred 
aejiHiiiimforKneiuAdaitieMoa.  The  Judex 
generally  aided  by  adrisers  ijmriacommlti) 
^taxntA  in  ilie  'uuv.  who  were  said  **  in  consilio 
■^^••e"  ^^Cic  j/Tti  l\  Quuduif  2.      Jhp.  17)  ;  but 
^  Jvin  alone  was  empowered  to  give  judgment. 
The  matter  was  first  briefly  stated  to  the  Judex 
ca^faUiOy  eoUtetk»\  and  the  oratores  or 
fitnM  «f  Mch  party  supported  hii  came  in  a 

•f^"h.    The  evidence  J^eenis  to  have  been  given 
at  the  tame  time  that  the  speeches  were  made, 
■Bd  ael  to  hare  been  heard  befodre  the  patroni 
node  their  addiwiL  <Cie.  pro  Rote.  Com.  14,  f99 
^'QaaUio,  18.)    But  it  is  probable  that  tbe  pnie- 
tiee  in  tb^  reaped  might  vary  in  different  chaca. 
^'ittiesses  were  produced  on  both  sides  and  ex- 
■Oi^ned  onUly  •  the  w  itnesses  on  one  side  wt  re  also 
c'^ts-exaiained  by  the  other.   (Cic  pro  (Juedmt^ 
^^f  pm  Pbee»f  10.)    Written  docnraenfea,  aoeh 
^  utstr.imonts  and  books  of  accoimt,  were  also 
(ivea  m  erideace  ;  and  aesnetimes  the  deposition 
■  m  abMat  witneai  wm  read,  when  it  waa  coq> 
innd  hy  an  oath.    (Cic.  pm  Rom.  Com.  15,  (}ie. 
^AtLxi  12,  xir.  15.)  There  were  no  din-ct  means 
of  coropeilmg  a  person  to  give  evidence  before  tlie 
HriRlati<Mi  of  Jattfarian,  vnleoa  they  vera  darea, 
in  wme  cases  mi!:rht  Ik?  pnt  to  the  torture. 
As  to  tbe  application  of  the  oath  in  jodicio,  see 

Afti-r  all  the  evide*:  >  ,vn^  given  and  the  patroni 
had  finished,  the  judex  gnv«  sentence:  if  there 
«m  semal  jvdieea,  a  majority  deeided.  If  the 
natter  was  one  of  difficulty,  the  hearing  might  be 
adjovrncd  a-s  often  as  was  necessary  {nmjiUalio) ; 
nA  if  tlic  judex  could  not  come  to  a  sutisiiictory 
Maclusionf  be  might  declare  tliis  up)n  oath  and  so 
w4fase  himself  fr  tn  i\i<-  lif!;-  tilty.  This  was  done 
by  ilie  form  of  wunis  •*  non  imuere  "  (N. L.).  (GcU. 
TlMaeDtoiMwaapmnoiuic«donUy,aad 
int  written  on  n  taUat  If  th« 
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defendant  did  not  make  his  appearance  after  being 
duly  sTimmimed,  judgment  might  be  given  against 
biui  (Jffdieimm  dlsseifaw,  «r«Mioc/iet«iN),  according  to 
the  prwf  which  the  plaintiff  had  made.  If  the 
phiiniilf  did  not  appear,  the  def'  ndniu  muld  de- 
mand an  acquittaL  <l>ig.  40.  in.  I  J.  a.  27.  §  1, 
49.  tit  I.  a.  28.  ft.) 

The^^^ntence  w  as  either  of  Absolutio  orCondem- 
natio.  That  part  of  the  formula  which  was  caUed 
the  Condemnatia  [Agtioi«  pi.  12.  b],  empoiwcred 
the  Judex  to  condemn  or  arrjuit  {nmdcmn'irr, 
abmtltert^  Uaius»  ir.  43).  The  (kSendant  might 
satisfy  the  plaintiff  aftn  the  jndicram  had  been 
constituted  b^  the  litit  contestatio  {^jmd  acceptmm 
judicium.  Gains,  iii.  IH^,  ir.  114),  and  before 
judgment  was  given  ;  but  in  this  case  it  wa.s  a 
disputed  question  between  the  two  schools  whether 
the  judex  should  aciiuit,  or  whether  he  should 
condemn  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  when  the 
jadicimn  was  eoostitnted,  the  defendant  waa  liable 
to  be  condemned  and  it  waa  the  husine.'is  of  tho 
judex  merely  to  follow  his  instructions.  The  dis- 
pute accordingly  inrelTed  one  of  thoae  principlea 
on  which  the  schools  were  theoretically  divided, 
• —  the  following  out  of  a  legal  prfr'.cinlf  to  all  its 
logical  consequences ;  but,  like  many  oiiier  ques- 
tions between  the  aehoolt,  this  question  was  prae^ 
tically  of  no  importance,  na  the  plaintiff  would  Dot 
be  allowed  to  hare  satisfaction  twice. 

While  the  L^ia  actbnct  were  in  fbree,  Ae  jodg- 
meut  was  for  the  restitution  of  a  tliiiie,  if  a  given 
thing  ifmjm)  was  tbe  object  of  the  action  ;  but 
trader  tbe  pioceia  of  the  formahi,  the  Judex  gave 
judgment,  pomiant  to  the  fonmila,  in  a  sum  of 
money,  eren  when  a  piece  nf  property  was  the  ob- 
ject uf  dispute.  Thu  sum  ot  money  was  either 
fixed  or  not  fined  in  the  formula.  II  thn  dahn 
was  for  a  certain  gum  of  money,  the  tunount  «ma 
inserted  iu  the  condcmnatiu,  and  the  judex  waa 
bound  to  give  that  or  nothing  to  the  plaintifl^  If 
the  chum  was  for  damages  <ir  satisfaction,  tho 
amonnt  of  which  was  not  ascertained,  the  con- 
denutatio  was  either  limited  to  a  aura  named  in 
the  fMmda,  and  which  the  judex  could  not  exceed 
except  at  liis  own  peril  {lite/a  swtm  faci'iulu)  ;  or, 
if  the  action  was  for  the  recovery  of  pruD«rty  from 
the  possessor,  or  if  it  was  an  actio  ad  exnibandnm, 
the  condennialio  em|iowered  the  judex  to  condemn 
tho  defendant  in  the  value  of  the  thing.  Gene- 
rally, tlie  term  in  the  fbranda  wbidi  exprmed  the 
value  which  was  the  ii'  i.  t  of  the  demand  was, 
**  qiuuiti  res  est."^  lies  may  mean  either  a  tlung 
in  the  limited  senae  of  the  word,  or  generally  the 
claim  w  demand,  and  the  fixing  this  at  a  money 
•value,  was  equivalent  to  litis  ai^stimatio.  The  jude."c 
was  always  buiuid  to  condenwi  in  some  defmite  sum, 
even  though  the  formuhi  did  not  contain  a  defintto 
sum  :  the  reason  of  which  is  obvious,  for,  unless 
the  condemnatio  was  definite,  there  would  be  no 
judfmettt   (Gaioe,  vr,  48->-5{|.> 

The  fdlowing  is  the  distinction  between  an 
Arbitrium  and  Judicium,  acconliug  to  Cicero  (joro 
R(m.  Com,  4) :  —  In  a  judicinm  the  demand  waa 
of  a  certain  stim  or  definite  amount  (pecuniae 
eer/tie) ;  in  an  arbitrium,  the  amount  was  not  de- 
termined (iMoerfai).  In  a  judicium  the  plaintiff 
obtained  all  that  he  claimed  or  nothing,  as  tho 
wortU  of  th«,>  formula  show:  "  Si  paret  H.  S.  005 

Idari  oportere."  (Compare  Gaius,  iv.  50;)  Tbe  eor- 
responding  worda  in  the  imanln  arbifiraria  waie: 
Qi"i^^  neqniua  melina  id  dari     and  their 
T  T  4 
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•<]ujva1w)t5  worn,  *'  Ft  fide  bona,  Ut  inter  bono* 
bfiie  agier.''  {Top.  17.)  In  a  dispute  alwiit  dos, 
which  Cicero  calls  **  arbitrium  r«?i  uxorine,"  the 
wi)r»U  **  Quod  acqiiius  melius,"  w  t  rv  addi  d.  (Com- 
lart'Gaiui,  iv.  47,  6'2.)  If  the  matter  wan  brought 
wfiwe  ft  judex,  proper! j  so  ctUed,  Um  jadkiiiin 
WTW  constituted  with  a  poonn,  that  is,  jht  ?pon- 
fioucm  ;  there  wm  no  poena,  when  an  arbiter  waa 
deimuided,  and  the  pitweediiig  wee  bgr  the  fonaah 
arititniriii.  The  proceedii^  by  the  uponaio  then 
was  the  strict  one  (angwititnma  formula  gponsionU^ 
Cic.  ;>ro  I{o$c.  Com.  14):  that  of  the  arbitrium 
was  ex  fid  •  liona,  and  the  arbiter,  though  he  was 
bmind  by  thc'  instrtictiDHs  of  tho  f  >riiiii1a,  wm  al- 
lowed a  greater  lutitiidc  by  iu  temis.  'i  he  engage- 
ment between  the  parties  who  aeeeptod  an  fttinter, 
br  wliiih  t!i''y  IhhiihI  thoniM'lvos  tn  aliido  liy  his 
arbitrium,  was  Compromissuiu  ( pro  Hixsc  Com.  4. 
4);  b«t  this  term  wee  alio  employed,  as  it  appears, 
to  express  th*"  roijngement  by  which  parties  agreed 
to  settle  their  ditierences  by  arbitration,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  praetor.  Cicero  appears  to 
allude  t«  thia  arbitration.  ( Pro  P,  Qiitio,  6  ; 
compare  Sr-nec.  de  liftirf.  iii.  7.) 

In  the  division  of  judicial  functions  between  the 
Mi^tratus  and  Jodex  eonaieted  what  \»  called 
the  Ordo  .Tiitlit  i  inim  PriN-atdfiini,  which  existed  in 
the  early  periods  of  Unmc,  and  continued  till  the 
time  of  Cbnstantinei  At  the  nme  time  with  the 
Ordo  Judiciorum  Privatorum  existed  the  proceed- 
ing extra  ordinem  or  extraordinsiria  cognitio,  in 
which  the  magistratua  made  a  decision  by  a  de- 
cretnm,  without  letting  the  matter  come  to  a  judex. 
Finally,  ttnder  the  later  empirp  the  extmordinaria 
cognitio  supplanted  the  old  mode  of  proceedii^. 

According  to  Cieero  {pro  OaeeuMs  3)  all  Jvdicia 
liAil  fi)r  their  ohj.H't,  either  th»'  wttlcnioiit  of  dis- 
putes between  individuals  (con^rooemoe),  or  tlie 
punbhrnent  of  erimcs  {malffieia).  Thia  passage 
referd  to  a  division  of  Judicia,  which  appears  in  the 
Juri.'^tJ,  into  Publica  and  Privata.  The  term  Pri- 
vata  Judicia  occurs  in  Cicero  {Top.  17),  where  it 
refers  to  the  class  of  Judicia  which  he  indicates  in 
the  ra-  ciiia  by  tho  trrm  Contrtirersine.  '\'h>^  term 
Pubiica  Judicia  might  not  then  be  iu  U3C,  but  the 
tem  PaUiea  Caiua  ia  naed  bj  Cicero  ( pro  llese. 
Amer.  c  21)  with  referencr  to  a  Judicium,  which 
by  the  Jurists  wotild  be  called  Pablicura.  In  the 
Digest  (4a  tit  1.  a.  1)  it  b  atated  that  all  Judick 
are  not  Publica  in  which  a  crimen  was  the  matter 
iu  question,  but  only  those  in  which  the  otfcnce 
was  ]>ro8ccutcd  under  some  lex,  such  as  the  Julia 
Maje«tatis,  Cornelia  de  Sicariis,  and  Othen  thcio 
onunirratod.  The  Jurlicia  Pnptilaria  or  Populares 
Actiones  as  they  are  called  (Dig.  47.  til.  2^  a.  1) 
an  defined  to  be  those  hjr  whieh  **aaQm  jui 
populus  tuetur  and  they  agreed  with  the  Pub- 
lica Judicia  in  this,  that  any  penon  might  be 
the  proBecntor,  who  wm  not  under  wmie  legal  dis- 
(jualiiication-  The  Jtuliclii  Popuil  (Cic.  Unit.  27) 
were  those  in  which  the  populus  acted  as  judices  ; 
and  accordingly  Cicero  cnumeratea  the  Populi  Ju* 
dicia  among  others  when  be  lajs  ( pro  Doim»^  c. 
13^  that  "  nihil  cnpite  rivi«i,  aut  de  bonis,  sine 
jiulicio  H>  natn$  am  pupiilt  aut  eorum  qui  de  quaque 
r.'  loiistitiiti  jtidices  sint^  detrahi  posse.**  Aa  the 
.Indicia  Publica  are  dofiru'd  by  tne  jurists  to  b« 
tboii'  ill  which  crimina  were  tried  by  a  special  lex, 
it  appears  that  the  Judicia  Populi,  atrieUy  ao 
called,  must  hare  fallen  into  disuse  or  have  gradu- 
ally become  uoneceMaiy  aft^*  the  Judicia  Publica 
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were  regulated  by  special  leges  ;  and  tbw  tite 
Judicia  Publica  of  the  later  republican  period  t»> 
present  the  Judicia  Popoli  edf  the  carlia  tnoes.  Tki 
Judicia  Populi  were  ftriiinal'v  he'.d  in  tb*' Ciir^ri-s 
Curiata  and  subsequently  in  the  Ceutunais  si«i 
Tributa.  Alexof  P.  ValeriwPriilieaia(lif.iL 
8  ;  Cio.  Ftrp.  ii.  31)  cave  an  Bpp«^al  ( f-rrjrc:«jti'-^  t» 
the  poptdus  from  the  mogistnitas ;  and  a  lav  s| 
a  Sempnmioi  Oraeehna  (Cicl  Mbit,  4)  d^ 
cbircd  to  the  same  effect  :  *'  Xe  dc  mpite  driM 
Iloniaiiorum  injnssn  populi  jndicaretor.** 

The  kings  presided  in  the  Judida  Pofsoli,  aai 
the  consols  succeeded  to  their  authority.  B«l 
after  the  prt.<!6in:>  of  tho  Lex  VaU'ria  de  Pwvcca. 
tione  (B.  c.  603 )  persons  were  appouiicJ  lo  presii: 
at  oneh  triab  aa  afloelcd  ft  dtnea^  capM,  md 
they  were  accordingly  called  Qiiaesitorrs  cr  <>'3  ■ 
stores  Parricidii  or  Hmm  Capitalium.  In  some  east* 
(Lir.  iv.51)  a  pleUadtmn  waa  paaaed, by wUfft t 
magistrate  was  appointed  to  preside  at  the  j*  4^  i! 
investigation.    In  the  course  of  time,  as  cases  vcre 
of  more  frequent  occurrence,  these  Qoaeslitaei 
were  made  Peipetuae,  that  ia,  paiticular  laap- 
stmtes  were  appointed  for  the  purpose.   In  fi* 
year  149  B.  c  the  tribune  L.  Calponiiiu  Pii4 
Frugi  carried  ft  Lex  Do  Pecmm  Repetitodus  Vf 
which  a  Praetor  presided  at  .ill  puch  trial?  ctrv 
his  year  of  office,  from  wliich  time  the  {^mBom 
RepetondanBB  beomw  P<-qH-tiia.   Lb  Solli  ^ 
to  one  prmetor  the  Qtuiestiot)<-s  do  Maj-  5i.it«,  ss-l 
to  others  those  of  Pcculatos  and  Atahtm  ;  aai 
he  also  added  four  other  Qoaestiones  Pnprtmfc 
I'htts  he  carried  out  the  priftc^  of  the  Us  Cat 
p'lniin,  by  eslablishinjr  permanent  courts  kt  tie 
trial  ut  various  speofted  offence*,  and  the  prartKi 
deteimined  amonfr  themselfea  in  which  of  these  m  v 
courts  they  should  sevemlly  preside.  The  <xi:r.iy 
functions  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and  pen^j^rir/ji 
were  not  interfered  with  by  these  nsv  smngf- 
ments.    The  Qiiaestioncs  of  Sulla  were,  De  R<j*- 
tundis,  Majesutia,  De  Sicariis  et  Venefioii  I^ 
Parricidio,  Poculatua,  Ambitus,  De  NnanrisAW* 
terinis,  De  Falsis  or  Testamcntaria,  and  Ik 
Publiai.    But  in  'sp^Hn!  rr\'^i"?t}ic  wnate Still 
times  by  a  decrciuia  appouu«i  the  cooids  si 
qaaesitot«a»  of  whidi  ftn  eouBflft  econi  iftCkoa 

{Drnl.  22.) 

Any  person,  not  kcally  disgnalified,  ni^  ^ 
an  aeensar  {aeemmtor}  in  ft  Jndidm  PsUi** 

On  such  an  occasion  a  praetor  geneflJIy  pr?^'^'^ 
as  quaesitor,  assisted  by  a  judex  quaestionit  as<i  * 
body  of  judices  called  his  conailiuoi.  The  ju^f* 
quaestionia  was  ft  kind  of  ftsairtant  to  the  prtsii^xg 
magistratus,  accord iiiir  t"  some  opiniors  ;  batodw 
consider  him  to  be  a  quae&itor,  who  was  lonKt** 
specially  appointed  to  pnaide  od  the  ores.-' 
quaestio.  (Walter,  Gesekickte  dtm  Rim. 
p.  861.)  The  judices  wera  flenefsUy  cbMm  br 
lot  oat  of  thoee  who  were  qmuilied  to  act  ^  j 

the  accu&;itor  and  the  reus  had  the  jkn^  l''-"' 
n  jocting  or  challenging  {rejioert)  such  judit » 
they  did  not  like.    (Cic.  ad  AtL  i.  16.)  Tbe/-- 
dices  appointed  according  to  tht  |m«iliiio>  ^ 
Lex  I.ieinia  de  Ambitn,  B.  c.  hS^  vtst 
cdititii,  and  these  were  judicoa  n.uned  by  lb*  *" 
cuser,  whom  the  accused  (reus)  could  no*  ^ 
lenge.    (Cic.  pro  Cn.  Plaricio,  15,  17,  f^- 
dcr,  ProUffom.  p.  Ixxvi.)    The  judic^  were  olW 
editt,  when  they  coold  be  ehallenged  bv  iks  <** 
In  many  caiies  a  b-x  was  fKisAed  for  the  piirpc*'*' 
regulating  the  mode  of  proccduxo.    la  tiie  wt^^ 
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lHhiimM  and  the  Boixa  Dea,  the  tenate  attempted 
>  eny  a  lee  b;^  whWh  tba  pnctor  wlio  waa  to 

tKie  at  the  trial  should  be  empowered  to  select 
lijidir<«,  the  eflfect  of  which  would  hare  been  to 
MMot  thdr  being  challenged  bj  C  lo'iiu*.  After 
Tiokat  ttnfgle,  a  lex  f<-.r  the  rrjnilation  of  the 
ro!       prnpnfi<^  by  tTio  triliuiu-  P'ufiiis  ami  car- 
v4:  a  only  ditlvrcd  frum  the  lex  recommended 
•V  tite  irnate  in  the  mode  d  determiiuRg  who 
WJd  be  the  jiuliocs  (jwdi<ntm  </rnuji)  :  a.  differ« 
mc$  kowcTcr  which  waa  not  tmimportont,  aa 
tMnitha  MqaiUal  of  Clodiv&    The  jBdieva 
fjfA  }\  Iwl'iot,  and  a  majority  determined  the 
iBfuttal  or  condemnation  of  the  acaued.    If  the 
nm  vtre  equal,  there  was  an  acquittal  (Plut. 
Marimt,  5).   Fjich  jodex  was  provided  with  three 
ti'-Jru  {taba^;c\  <m  one  of  which  was  markod 
A.  Abaolvo  ;  on.  a  second  C,  Condeinno  ;  aiid  on  a 
t^iird  K.  L.,  Non  liquet.    The  judiccs  voted  by 
pi.*c:r?  PT^  of  the^f^    tn'  lot*   in  tho  urn  (urn<t. 
Jut.  6at  t,  4),  which  wim  then  examined  for  the 
furpoM  ti meienutang  the  rolei.  It  wm  the  duty 
d  iht  ir^ci.stnitua  to  p»ror.ounco  tlu*  nt-iit'-nco  of 
'It  ^loes  ;  in  the  oue  of  condemnation,  to  nd- 
the  kgal  penalty  ;  of  acquittal,  to  dedare 
h'vi  if  -inm  <i  ;  ai  d  of  doubt,  to  declare  thftt  the 
^xanaH  he  further  mTeatig»tcd  (fmplm§eoffm- 

Mention  is  often  made  of  theJiidieAp«|NiK  in  the 

iaiin  writers,  A  Judicium  was  commmccd  by 
^  accuer^  who  most  be  a  magistratus,  declaring 
■  acoMii^  Ihat  he  woold  en  a  ceitahi  daj  eeeuie 

i  nrrtain  perton,  whom  he  named,  of  some  offence, 
■»  '.ch  h»  ako  apecihcd.    I  his  was  expressed  by 
'^'f  pnrm  "dion  diem**  (  Viryiniua 
'«  dwm  dkU^  Lif.  iii,  11 ).  If  the  offender  held  any 
^l^  oflkiBjit  was  necess-nrr  to  watt  til!  hia  time  of 
expired,  before  proceedings  could  be 
'  <u  comiDcneed  against  him.    The  aeewed  was 
t^'^l'wted  to  ^rc  security  for  his  nppmmnce  on  the 
M.r  of  trial ;  the  security  was  called  vades  in  a 
^ui*  c,pitali»,  and  praedea  when  the  penalty  for 
***  *Leged  offence  waa  pecuniary.    If  such  bccu- 
vai  not  givea,  the  accused  was  kept  in  con- 
i^^tai.  (Ut.  lit  1  a.)   If  mthfaig  prarented  the 
17  troiH  i^iVm^  place  at  the  time  fixed  for  it, 
^■^  inil  pcoceeded,  and  I'ne  aenjscr  had  to  prove 
^  ^^ideace.     The  iiwisiigaiion  of  the 
ticu  iTA,  tan.>d  Anquisitio  with  rcferene*  to  the 
V")lKised  pcnaUj  :  accordingly,  the  phrases  pecunia, 
y-te  or  capitis  anquirere,  are  used.  (Lir.  xxri.  3.) 
the  ioTestigatien  was  concluded,  the  nagis* 
pfwnnlgatcd  a  rogatio,  which  comprehended 
We  dttr^  and  tj,^  pontthment  or  fine.    It  was  a 
ro^of  U»  tliat  a  fiu  ahotdd  not  he  fanpeaed  toge- 
v^itt  iTi'^ithrr  punishment  in  the  »aine  rc^tio. 

•iyieHii""  "^'^  ^®  rogatio  was  made 
^r*  •'"■f  three  nundinae,  like  any  other  lex  ; 

.  .^T"*'*^  at  the  comitia  for  adoption  or  re- 
'»£!*'  ****  rogatio,  the  tfTixt  of 

was  to  drive  Cicero  into  banishment,  is 
^  Oration  Pro  Domo,  c.  18.  The  ac- 
^  «»Betjro«  withdrew  into  exile  bf  f<>rc  the 
-f  '  °^      might  saake  his  defence, 

h  ,e  have  an  inatuMe  in  the  otation  of 
^  p  Though  Ih.  »e  were  culled 

.««  Populi,  and  properly  ao  in  the  early  ages 
^  "Ate,  the  leges  psuwd  hi  auch  judicia  111  the 
Jw^rHl  „f      rt-public  were  often  Plohiscita. 
i^^offaiois,  which  were  the  chief  eubject  of 
and  Publics  were  Majeatas,  Adul- 
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tcria  and  Stupia,  Parricidiuin,  Falsnro,  Via  Pub- 
lica  and  Privata,  Peeolatua,  Bepetundae,  Amhitus, 

w  hich  are  treated  under  their  several  heads. 

With  the  passini;  of  special  enactments  for  the 
ptmishment  of  particular  offences,  was  introduced 
the  practice  of  forming  a  body  of  Judicea  for  the 
trial  (if  such  ofTences  as  the  enactments  were  di- 
rected o^inst  Thus  it  is  said  tbat  the  Lex  Cal- 
pumia  De  Pecnniis  Repetnndts  established  the 
Album  Judicum  Solectonini,  or  t'-n  body  out  of 
which  Judices  were  to  be  chcaen.  It  is  not  known 
what  waa  the  nninher  of  the  hedy  ae  eenatitutcd, 

but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ntunbcr  \va8 
350,  and  that  ten  were  chosen  from  each  tribe, 
and  thus  the  origin  of  the  phiaae  Decuriae  Judi" 
cum  ia  explauied.    It  b  eaqr  te  ccnceive  that  the 

Judicia  Popnli,  proprrly  »o  called,  would  be  lc.«s 
frnjuent  &&  special  k-gcA  were  framed  for  ponicuhir 
offences,  the  circumstances  of  which  could  bo 
betl  T  investif^nted  Viy  a  smaller  body  of  Judiccs 
ibau  by  the  <i&^mblcd  pe<^Ie.  It  is  affirmed  that 
up  to  the  passing  ef  the  Calpumia  Lex,  the 
Jinlices  were  chosen  from  the  senat-fi 


nn ; 


'•*niPop«ii 


but 

after  this  time  they  were  not  taken  from  that  body 
exclusively ;  and  foither,  that  net  only  the  Jtt* 
dices  in  the  Quaaationcs  de  Kepetundii<,  but  also 
the  Judiccs  in  private  matters  were  Iram  the  date 
of  this  lex  taken  from  the  Album  Judictim  which 
was  annually  made  (Qoettling,  (if  ^ekichUderJUSm, 
Sta(ti»Tcr/us^Tmr7,  p.  42*))  ;  lor  w'.i.  h  there  appeara 
to  be  no  evidence.  Some  modem  writers  affinn 
that  hy  the  Lex  Gatpmrnia  the  Jndieaa  weie  ehooea 
by  th  ■  I'mi^tor  annually  out  of  the  body  of  sena- 
tora*  and  arranged  according  to  their  tribes  ;  and 
that  the  neeeaaaij  nomher  ftr  each  trial  waa 
chosen  out  of  this  body  by  lot 

As  many  of  those  who  were  tried  in  the  quacs« 
tiones  pcrpcluae  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  Op- 
tiniates,  it  ofloi  happened  tliat  the  indices  ac- 
quitted those  memlKT)*  of  tlieir  own  body,  who 
would  have  been  convicted  by  impartial  judicea. 
Aeeerdngly  a  atmggle  aroae  helween  the  pqailar 
jtflrty  and  the  Optimates,  whom  the  popular,  party 
wished  to  exclude  ixom  the  office  of  Judex.  The 
lawa  which  fehtte  te  the  eonatitntion  of  the  hody 
of  Judiccs  are  called  Judiciarue.  whether  ihej^e  laws 
related  only  to  this  matter,  or  made  rules  about 
it  and  other  things  also.  The  first  lex  which  ex* 
eluded  the  Senaton  btm  tfao  All>uni  judieiua 

selectnrnm  was  a  Ijex  Sempronia  of  C.  Gnicchus, 
B.C.  123,  in  uccurdauce  with  which  the  judiccs 
were  taken  only  tnm  the  Equitea.  Thb  arrange- 
ment lasted  above  forty  ye.m,  and  pave  satisfac- 
tion to  the  popular  party  ;  but  it  did  not  work 
weU  in  all  respects,  becanae  the  magiatralea  in  the 
provinces  favoiired  the  rapacity  of  tlie  Pul  licani,  ill 
order  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Equites^ 
to  which  clasa  the  Publicani  belonged.  (Cic  Vtrr. 
iii.  41.)  A  h&X  Servilia  Caepionis  a.  a  106  is 
said  to  have  repealed  the  Sempronia  Lex  ;  but 
thia  Lex  S'Tvilia  \sas  itself  rejiealed  by  a  Lex 
Senilia  Glauciai^^  rejx  tundanim,  probably  in  B.  c. 
104.  This  Lex  is  said  to  have  civen  the  Judic'a 
to  the  Equites,  and  consequently  it  either  repealed 
the  Lex  ef  B.  a  106  indireeily,  er  it  may  merely 
have  confirmed  the  Lex  Sonipronia  ;  fur  the  real 
nature  of  the  hex  of  &c.  1U6  ia  hardly  ascer- 
tunahle.  Theie  ia  a  passage  in  Taeitna  (Annai. 
xii.  60)  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  ServUiat  legea 
restoring  the  Judicia  to  the  senate.  The  Lex 
,  Servilia  of  b.  c.  104  excluded  from  the  function  o( 
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person  who  had  been 


Judicet  erery  person  who  had  been  tribunua 
t4elnt,  4|vaestAr,  triumvir  capitalta,  tri>)uniu  niiii- 
ttim  in  on»'  of  ific  fint  four  li-u'ioii!«,  triitiiivir  a;,'ri5 
daadis  auignandifl,  who  woj  or  hud  been  in  the 
■OMtt^  who  WM  nfimutf  erery  prrMn  who  ww 
under  thirty  or  aljovc  sixty  yrars  of  n2'',  ovpry 
por»nn  who  did  not  iWt  in  Home  or  in  the  imme> 
diate  ncighboorbood,  tvcry  father,  brother,  or  son 
«l  a  penon  who  wn«  or  hod  been  m  tho  senate, 
and  evf»rT  jvr^on  wh  >  was  bf  Tond  imsm.  The 
i'metor  wliu  presided  in  this  i^uo'Stin,  wa.s  to 
cheoio  450  jitdicoti  from  whom  tho  Jndices  f<>r 
(he  particular  case  were  to  he  taken  by  lot. 
(Fnumoota  Levis  Serviliao  Repetuudanuo,  &c. 
C  A.  a  KlMue^  B«ritn,  4tow) 

The  attempts  of  the  tribune  M.  Livitis  Pni- 
sos  the  youn;rer  bad  no  rcsiult  [Lbgks  Liviam]. 
A  Lex  Pkutia  a  a  fl9  enacted,  that  the  Jndices 
ohoilld  bo  chooen  by  the  tnbe%  fire  by  each 
triV,  withmit  any  dl.-tinction  of  tla<s.  Tlie  Op- 
timates  iriuiiijjhed  uudi  r  L.  ConicliLU  Sulla,  who 
by  a  Lex  Cornelia  B.  c.  80  enacted  that  the  Ju- 
rti.  t's  should  be  taken  exclusively  from  the  Sena- 
tors. But  a  Lex  Aurelia  (fli  c»  70)  enacted  that  the 
Jndieoo  ohcnld  Iw  tHMM  Miik  fie  three 


of  Senators,  Kijiiiti^s  and  Trihuni  Arnirlt  (  Ve!!.  ii. 
32.)  The  Tnbuni  Aerarii  wen  taken  £ram  the 
ml  of  tho  eitiseni,  and  wont,  or  evght  to  hatre 
been,  ponons  of  some  property.  Thus  the  three 
decoriae  of  Judices  \yvn>  formed  ;  and  it  was  either 
in  consequence  of  tho  Lex  Aurelia  or  mine  otiier 
lot  that,  instead  of  one  urn  for  all  the  tablets, 
the  decnriai'  had  nt-vrrally  their  hall-itinc;  nm,  so 
tlial  the  votes  of  the  three  clisset  were  known. 
Dion  Geeeiuo  (xxxriii.  8)  aoeribee  thie  ngvblion  to 
a  I-i  v  Fiifia,  ai»d  h>'  ?ays  thaf  'In  'ijtxt  wa«  that 
the  votes  ot  the  dccuriao  ^^^>^*  T**^)  might  be 
known,  thoucfh  thoio  of  indiTklnola  ooold  not, 
ow  ing  to  the  voting  being  secret  It  is  not  known 
if  the  Lex  Aun'!ia  determined  the  number  of  Ju- 
dices in  any  given  ca«e.  A  Iiex  Pompeia  passed 
in  tho  oeeond  comahite  of  Pompey  (b.  c.  55), 

seems  to  havp  made  some  niodiiicatioRS  in  the  Lt  x 
Aurelia, as  to  the  qualittcation  of  the  Judices  ;  but 
the  new  provisintM  of  this  lex  are  only  known 

fr.im  Aseoiiins,  who  explains  theiii  in  tertn-s  whicli 
are  very  iiir  from  being  dear.  Tho  Lex  Pompeia 
do  Vi,  and  Do  Anbittt  (b.c  5S)  determhied  that 
eighty  judices  were  to  be  selected  by  lot,  o<it  of 
whom  the  accuser  and  the  accused  might  reject 
thirty.  In  the  case  of  Clodius  (b.c.  61),  in  the 
matter  of  the  Bona  Dea,  there  were  tit  ty  six  judkes. 
It  is  ronjectnrcd  that  the  number  hxed  for  a  given 
case,  by  the  Lex  Aureli<^  was  seventy  indices. 

A  Lei;  J^4|*i"^^  ^■^'^^  (sueton.  JvL 

41  ;  Cic  Pkiiip.  L  8)  f<i^  away  tho  decnria  of 
the  Tiibuni  Aerarii,  and  thus  reduced  tlio  judices 
to  two  cB5inT^«mi  the  yirn  of  Dion  Guriiu). 
A  Loz  Jndiciaria,  passed  after  his  death  l>y  ^^. 
Antonhw,  restored  the  decuria  of  ihc  liibuni 
Aemni,  but  required  no  pecuniary  qualifioition 
fimn  them :  the  only  q[Qalification  which  this  lex 
required  was  that  a  person  should  have  n  a 
oenturion  or  have  serr^  in  the  legions.  It  appi>ars 
that  the  imnoat  Pempeia,  Lex  Aurelia,  and 
a  Lex  of  Caesar,  had  given  to  those  who  had  been 
centurions  {qui  ordines  duxerant)  the  privilege  of 
boni|f  jndieee  (jmKcotm»\  but  itSI  they  required  a 
pecuniar)'  qualification  (cetisus).  Tho  Lex  of  An- 
toniua,  besides  taking  away  the  peconiaiy  qualifi- 
cation, opened  tho  jndida  to  tht  MUiea.  (Cic. 
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PkiL  L  8,  T.  5  ;  Sueton-  J.  Cae$.  c.  41.)  U 
probable  that  Ao  expe««eten  em  cniariU^  whid  b 

u«pd  by  Ascon'ns  in  ak'n^  of  the  vi^r.^^  'atr^ 
duced  by  this  Lex  Pompeia,  had  rtknact  t»  ik| 
admisdonef  thoeentnriom  mtothe  thaddMirf 

judices. 

Angustns,  who  altered  the  whole  coostitottna  «f 
the  body  of  judices  by  his  leges  judicianiB  p«b- 
liconuB  et  privatonim,  added  to  the  ciiiMf 
three  IVcisriae  Judii  una,  a  f.»urth  DccmTi.  i'  -1 
tLat  of  the  Ihicenarii,  who  had  a  krvtt  jmcaif 
qualificatiott,  and  only  d«etded  in  andlcr  mum 
{(U  leriori/fiu  r^uuitis^  SaeUn.  ..JL^fU-S*)-  Ca&' 

ut  Older  to  'dfmlniih  tlso  laSonn  of  the  jul^ 
A:i?u?tui  had  already  allowed  each  Dicjm.  :.  "'j 
turn,  an  exemption  for  one  year,  and  had  rebnvi 
th«n  from  sitting  la  tIie~nionths  of  JMoiopber  sarf 
December.  The  wliole  mun'rw-r  of  p  lict» 
raised^y  Ausrustris  to  near  4000  (P'.n.  /.'.d 
A'o/.  xxxiiL  7)  ;  and  the  judices  in  caii  z^i 
wer;;  taken  ont  of  thie  body.  They  wrre  t^tm 
by  tho  Pntttors  out  of  th?  pennns  who  il» 
property  qnalification,  and  the  daty  of  xn:^ 
■a  a  jndox  tfant  bee«Bo  on*  of  tho  hmim  M 
which  citizen  J  were  liaMe. 

As  to  the  whole  nambcr  of  judices,  iodiMat 
any  given  time  in  the  Album  Jodicma,  H  mm 
almost  impossible  to  state  any  thii^  with  p-  - 
sion  ;  but  it  is  obvious  fn^m  wh^t  hees 
that  the  numUr  muAt  hare  v:u-*vu  withtberm- 
ous  changes  already  moitioiied.    After  the  tsse 
Aucuitus  the  number  wa«  about  four  t^^i'^mi, 
and  from  this  period,  at  least,  there  is  no  doow  tki 
tho  Alb^ioJfiMiicum  eontuned  tho  ^ole  nMho' 
of  p  rs'ins  vPSio  were  qu.ilified  to  ad  ss  jsii'**. 
both  in  Jodicia  Prirata  and  Jndicia  PaUka 
fenrth  Decaria  of  Angoftai  woo  IhnsM  ti  iti  fav- 
tions  to  the  Judicia  Prirata  in  which  the  vatt^  v 
dispute  was  of  Rinall  value.      It  is  ofwn  iaS(^ 
by  niadeni  writers,  without  any  qoaJifiettioo,  U* 
the  various  changes  in  the  jndiciary  b^iy  fr-  rr,  :h 
time  of  the  Lex  Calpurnia  to  the  fn<\  nf  ifte  re- 
public had  reference  both  to  the  Jad»oa  P«W 
and  Piivala  ;  though  it  b  dao  olrted  thrttbr 
ji'cts  of  these  various  enactnientj  were  tr  et*jti 
or  depress  one  of  the  gnai  parties  to  tite  tme, 
oxteadin;  or  linttng  tho  body  oat  itM^ 
judices  in  any  given  case  were  to  be  cloifTt. 
it  is  obvious  that  these  reasons  do  w*  tf^f  ^ 
matter  of  Judicia  Privata,  in  which  a  sisgieja^* 
generally  acted,  and  which  mostly  roncrtw  «*• 
ters  of  property  and  contrnct,    Accortiirrftn  *^ 
cent  writer  (Walter,  ircsckic^te  dcj  /^o«.  If*^ 
p.  716)  hae  oboemd  with  mom  cMtiM  ^  *^ 
of  his  prod;  fossor«,  that  "  there  i*  no  i'juht  t» 
from  the  time  of  Au^ue  the  Ait>o» 
had  nfewnce  to  the  jndien  in  ci«9  af^MciM* 
that  as  to  earlier  times  a  difFicii'ty  i^*^'  ^ 
She  flMt  that  while  the  Lex  Semprooi*  ^[^^ 
force;  by  which  the  senators  were  eitWw 
tho  Afbum  Judicum,  a  Consularis  is  mfstkow  * 
a  judex  fCIc.  d«  (»f.  iii.  \0)  ;  and,  («  the  ij* 
haiid,  an  Kques  is  mentiiuied  as  a  judex  st 
when  tho  Lox  of  Soila  wao  in  foee,  aod 
qticnilv  senators  only  could  be  judic«» 
Hote,  Cofiu  c.  1 4.)  "   Tbcio  ioMaacei 
iaoonristent  with  ^  6ct  of  tho  Judids  Pnna 
being  regulated  by  the  various  I^'i^is /"(i'^^""'^" 
but  they  are  of  small  weight,  compsred  ""^  '^ 
reasona  deriTable  from  the  chanrtff  if  wB  <** 
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tl«i!s  of  J'ji'ci.i  ant^  tho  niiTcroncc  in  tKo  mode  of 
firicedare,  which  midrr  it  almost  a  matter  of  d<^- 
MiwCtBtiiin  that  the  Tirious  change*  in  the  judi- 
c'mj  bodr  bad  refereooe  to  the  Qiwwtbii^a  and 
Jill?: til  Put- lies.     It  is  tnjc  that  some  of  tJuso  ^ 
li    -  luaT  hitre  cootaiucd  provisions  even  as  to 
J'-  lea  Prirstm,  ffor  wumj  of  the  Roman  leges  con- 
s.-j'  -i  a  rreat  vr»n«-tT  cf  If  .:i-«!:iti\e  provisions,  and 
k  ii  also  true  that  we  are  Terr  imperfectly  ae- 
^paainttd  whh  tiM  pnrwmu  of  umm  Ltgcs  Jndt- 
mrbr-  ;  b*it  that  the  rcgnlation  of  tho  Judic'a 
.frirata  waa  included  in  their  provitioiu,  in  Ute  1 
JMne  form  and  to  the  same  extent  at  fhat  of  tho  I 
Jadicia  Poblica,  is  an  assertion  totally  unsupported 
?jy  f  i-fi^oncc,  and  «)iu>  t^hich  leads  to  ahsnrd  con-  ' 
c!i  sijiii.    Two  Lcgrs  Juliae  together  with  a  Lex 
.^ehutia  pat  an  end  to  the  I^egis  Actiones  (Oaius, 
i-  ."'^'0  ;  and  a  Lex  Julia  Judiriaria  limitt  .l  the 
iBBeot  the  JudicwLc^tima  (Gaius,  iT.  104) :  but 
1 4ttB  not  appear  wlMther  time  leges  were  pntted 
K>kly  for  t'u      objects      w  h>Hh«C  thoif  proTldfiltt 
wm  mrt  of  scnue  other  Icgci. 

Bfetmaim-Hollweg  {HarndbuAdtt  CSvffprautfes^ 

IL 13)  observes:  the  establishment  of  a  more 
imited  >>-ly  of  ju<!ices  out  of  the  senatorial  body 
(alboni  judicuiii  aelectorum),  A.  V.  c.  605,  the 
transfer  of  this  privilege  to  tilt  cqnites,  by  C. 
HruiL^  the  divi*kin  nf  it  betwppii  both  classrs 
mtirt  kmg  stniggks  and  changes,  and  even  the 
liviar  it  to  the  third  duM,  wUrehf  time  fhmn 

ta  decuriae  o\  judicts  wt^n*  <  -"a*  lishid  ;  all  these 
chaa^a,  which  were  so  important  in  a  constitutional 
fMK  «f  view,  refeired  etpedallj  to  the  criainwl 
pittiu dings  which  were  politically  sn  important/* 
Thmi^rh  the      nrral  chanicttT  of  the  Koman 
JadicMi,  ai;d  I'he  Jiiudes  of  procedure  bi  tli  in  ciril 
*bA  cxkainai  matten,  arc  cajiablc  of  a  Buifietently 
d*ar  ^rrpi7Mti..n,  there  is  much  tmccrtainty  as  to 
mnj  details,  and  the  whole  subject  requires  a 
uniht  csamiMtioii  hy  mmdm  one  who  conbineo 
«itb  a  compv  t'-nt  knie.v|(  di^e  of  the  (Mi^ir.al  autho- 
muf^  an  accurate  acqaaintaoce  with  the  nature  of 
'e^s^  procedure. 

The  following  works  may  be  referred  to :  — 
Wali«r,  Ge*-kichte  cUn  Rhn.  /iVr'^/x  ;  Ooettling, 
GetducUe         Horn.  Stout ■^-rcrj'i.y^utu)  ;  Hcinec- 
t^thfma^  Slc  ;  Tig«.  r3tr>>nt,  Ve  Judicifms 
*'p»i  Ritmamoi^  BerL  1826,  valuable  only  for  the 
ttlifctioo  of  the  origioal  authoritiee ;  Keller,  Utber 
iMk  CoMaHam  tmd  UhUU^  Ac  ZOrkh,  1837 ; 
nctbiDann-I{olhv(^%  IhtmUttult  lUs  (  ivilprnz,  s^. 
Bou»        I  P.  Invemizii,  De  PtiUicia 
—Hf  Jmiiai$  Romamormm^  Lihri  Tres,  Leipzig, 
1846;  Pucbta,  /m$iii.  i.  §71,  ii.  §  151,  &c.  ; 
Gauus.  it.  ;  Dig.  5.  tit.  1.  />  Judidis  ;  Die.  48. 
ImJndiciU  PaLiki*;  InsU  iv.  tit.  IB.)    [O.  L.J 

JVDEX  ORDINA'RlUa   {Jvm  Pbda- 

^  JUDEX  PEDA'NEUa  The  origin  and  mean- 
■I  sf  thii  tens  lecni  to  he  mknotnt.   It  it  mi 

by  the  clasMitil  Rnn.an  writ'  rs.  The  jndices 
to  whsB  the  mmiox  at  pneses  referred  a  matuv  in 
htipitin  wioi  the  imal  hwtnietioiii,  «ei»  •oow* 
times  called  PedjineL  (Theopbil.  iv.  15  ;  Cod.  3. 
Itt>3.)  Subseqaently  the  pni(»»e«,  «ho  was  now 
■MMtimes  designated  .Tu(l<  x  Ordioarius  or  Judex 
nnplj  (CW.rW/.  1.  til.  7),  decidodamt  matters 
»ithi>iit  the  intervention  of  a  Judex  ;  bnt  still  he 
va«  empowered  to  appoint  a  permanent  body  of 
|riie«  for  the  dedrion  of  leu  naportaot  matters, 
ladlken alM  weM  called  Jndicit  Podaada  **hoc 
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est  qai  negotia  hmr.iliora  dtscepteiit.*'  (Coi.  X 
tit.  Z,  ii  5.)  The  proceedings  before  this  new  kind 
of  Jttdieeo  Pedaaei  were  the  nune  as  before  the 
prai^ea.  Some  modon  writers  are  of  opiuait  thai 
these  new  pedanri  judices  did  not  ff>rm  a  p<*nna- 
ncnt  court,  but  only  decided  oit  uiatters  which  wero 
refemd  to  theai  bj  a  Mperior  anthority.  (Cod.  B. 
tit.  3.)  Ti  l  reason  of  these  jndires  receiving  a  di.s- 
tintiive  name  is  conjectured  to  be  this,  that  the 
magistraia  hiaMclf  was  now  genenilly  called  Judex. 
The  Greek  tmnslntion  of  Pedauaua  la  jcujtiiift- 
xooT^T  (ThcophiL  iv.  15.  pr.)  [O.  L.] 

JUDEX  QUAESTTO'NIS.  [ Judbx,  p.  648.] 

JLDIC.V  TI  ACTIO.  A  thing  was  a  Rea 
judicata,  when  the  matter  in  dl.-pule  had  been  de- 
termined by  a  judicial  senteiKe  ;  and  t)ic  actio 
judicati  was  a  mode  which  the  successful  party 
might  adopt,  for  obtaining  n  decree  of  the  nuifj;.'*- 
ttatos  by  which  he  could  take  possessioo  ot  tho 
property  of  tho  person  who  had  loot  the  caoae  and 
bad  not  satisfied  the  jiidiinieni.  The  plaintiff  in 
the  actio  judicati  wns  also  protected  in  bis  poMC»- 
sioo  of  the  defendants  property  by  a  spedal  hitor> 
diet,  and  he  was  empowered  to  sell  iL  The  party 
condemned  was  limited  as  to  his  defence.  Origin- 
ally the  judicatus  was  obliged  to  iind  a  vindex 
(riMKmm  rfara) ;  !>ut  in  the  time  of  Oahithhad 
become  the  practice  for  him  to  give  sccnrity  to 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  (jmiuutum  $oi*i  »aii»- 
dmt).  If  tho  defenuat  pl^ded  that  there  waa 
no  rrs  judicata,  he  was  mtilcted  in  donlde  Um 
amount  of  the  judgment,  if  h's  pica  was  faJie. 

TheacUo  judieati,  as  j  i  ailtar  obligation,  ia 
merely  the  development  and  completion  of  the 
obligatio  which  is  founded  on  the  Litis  Contes- 
tatio  ;  but  this  peculiar  obligatio  is  merely  another 
form  of  e.\i-cutuo,and  it  participates  in  the  general 
nattire  of  tlie  process  of  e.Teeiili<^n.  The  general 
nature  of  the  actio  judicati  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing  pasHigea.  (Dig.  43.  tit  1.  •.4,  6,  6,  7f  4K 
§  2,  4  3,  44,  6 1 ).    Savignv,  c.  vi.  p.  4 1 1 . 

(Uaiua,  iv.  9,  25,  171,  l02  ;  Cic  pro  /■'lace.  21 ; 
Panloi,  S,    I.  tit  19.)  [O.  L.] 

JU  DICES  EDITI,  EDITITIL  [Jcron» 

p.  646.] 

JUDI  C1.\  DUPLI'CIA.  [Familmx  Eitas- 

Cl  NPAK  A(  TtO.] 

JUDICIA  LEOL'TIMA.    £IiiPHUQM>  ^ 

620,  b.,  p.  629,  a.} 
JUDI'CIA  QUAE  IMPE'RIO.  [iMrsRiuii, 

p.  fT?8,b,  p.  62.0,  a.] 
JUDICIUM.  CJ(n>B9L] 
JUDI'CIUM  P<yPULL  [Jt;ras,  p.  64ft.] 
JUDI  CIUM  PRIVATUM,  PU'BLICUM. 

[Jungx,  p.  64H.] 

J  U'OERU M  or  JUOUS  (the  latter  form,  as  a 
aealer  noun  of  the  third  declcRMon,  is  very  com* 
mf>Ti  in  t^c  ohliqtie  ca.ies  and  in  the  plural),  a 
Utuuan  lucasure  uf  surface,  2iU  feet  in  length  and 
130  in  breadth,  containing  therefore  28,800  square 
feet.  (Colnm.  /.'.  v.  1.  {j  6  ;  Quintil.  i.  Ut.)  It 
was  the  double  of  the  Jclut  Quadrattu^  and  from 
thta  cireanietance,  aeeording  to  iobm  Hrritm,  ii 
derived  its  nan.e.  (Varro,  L.  v.  3j,  Mliller, 
R.H.  i.  JO).  [Actus.]  It  seems  probable  that, 
as  the  word  was  evidently  originally  the  iaaie  a» 
jtiffm  orjugmm^  a  yoke,  and  as  ut/ks,  in  ita  original 
u.^e,  meant  a  pnth  wide  enongh  to  drive  a  sinjjie 
biHst  along,  lliut  juifcrum  originally  meant  a  path 
wide  enough  for  a  yoke  of  oxen,  namely,  the 
donUe  «f  toe  netmi  in  width  $  and  thai  when  actea 
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wa>  ii>r<1  fir  a  iM]tiare  iT!f»n«.iir<»  of  surfuco,  th^Ju- 
gerum^  by  a  luituntl  analogy,  became  the  double  of 
the  aehiB  ffMadratma ;  and  tlwt  this  new  raenning 
of  it  snperseded  iu  old  rise  ns  tho  dniiblo  of  the 
single  acttu.  The  unciat  division  [As]  wax  ap- 
plied to  the  jugtrmm^  ha  imJlett  pan  bemg  the 
termpulum  of  10  feet  square, —100  square  feet. 
Thus  iht  ji^um  contained  2U8  scrupuia.  (Varro, 
lt.R,Le.)  Tba  jogerum  was  tha  common  mea* 
Mire  of  lanil  amnnt:  the  Uomans.  Two  v'rjrra 
formed  an  Urredium,  a  hundred  ieredia  a  eenturioy 
and  fan  tmUmritm  a  tafiw.  These  diviiioiu  were 
derived  from  the  nri^inal  assi^niiiTU  of  lamled 
property,  in  which  two  Jttf/era  were  given  to  each 
citicen  aa  heritable  property.  (Vano^^ei,;  Nie- 
bti^ir,  rnnt.  o/itome,  ToL  ii.  ppu  166^  nnd  Ap- 
pendix iL)  [P.  S.j 

JUGUM  (Cv>*r,  Cxy^X  Bignified  in  aeneml 
tfuu  M  hich  joined  twothing*  tof^tber.  ItMoted 
more  especialiy, 

1.  In  architectme  anr  cnm  lieam  (Vitnir.  x.  9. 
19). 

'2.  The  tranavcrae  beam  which  united  thp  up- 
right post*  of  a  loom,  and  to  which  the  warp  \%  .-is 
atlached.  (nvkl.  .^fr{.  vi.  ,•;.').)  [TKr.A] 

3.  The  transverse  rail  of  a  trellis  (Varro,  (le  He 
JhuT.  L8  ;  Col.  d»  Re  Rmtl.  W.  17,  'JO,  xii.  15, 
(ie(t}wn.  V.  29),  joining  tho  upright  p«lrR  {jitrtioif, 
XdpMCft)  for  the  support  of  vines  or  other  trees, 
f CAftaTROM.}  Hence  hy  an  ohrioni  resemhlanee 
the  ridges  uniting  the  tnp«  of  mountains  were 
called  juga  numtiam,  (Viig*  £cL  T.  76  }  Flor.  il 
3,  9,  17,  iii.  8.) 

4.  The  croBs-bor  of  a  IjTe.  (Horn.  77.  ix.  187.) 

5.  A  scale -beam,  and  hence  a  pair  of  scalee 
[Li»RA].  The  constellation  Libra  was  eonse- 
qurntly  alao  called  Jugum.  (Cic.  Div.  il  47.) 

6.  The  transverse  seat  of  a  boat  (AeschvL 
Jf/ain.  1608  ;  Soph.  Ajajr^  247  ;  Vire.  -4r«.  vi. 
411.^  This  gave  origin  to  the  t<*nn  (vyhris,  as 
applied  to  a  rower.  A  vessel  with  many  benches 
or  Imnks  for  the  rowers  was  called  »livs  vokv^vyos 
or  ii<ar6(vyot.  (Horn.  //.  iil  293,  xx.  247.) 

7.  The  yoke  by  which  oloughs  and  carriages 
were  drawn.  The  yoke  was  in  many  caws  n 
•tmight  wooden  plank  «r  pdA  laid  iijx>n  the 
hoMcs*  necks  ;  but  it  was  commonly  bent  to- 
wurilH  t-ach  extremity,  so  as  to  W  accommodated 
to  the  part  of  the  nnimal  which  it  touched  {cnnxt 
juifa,  Ovid.  Fiut.  iv.  216,  Trist.  iv.  6.  2).  The 
following  woodcut  shows  two  examples  of  the 
yoke,  th«  upper  from  a  MS.  of  Hcsiod's  Works 
and  Days,  preserved  at  Floroncr,  tlic  lower  from  a 
Ms.  of  Terence  belonging  to  the  Vatican  litjrary. 
Th  -.so  may  be  eompared  with  the  still  ruder  forms 
of  the  yoke  m  now  used  in  Asia  ^^in'^r,  v.-htch  are 
introduced  in  the  article  Aratru.m.  i  he  practice 
of  havin<^'  the  yoke  tied  to  the  horns  and  pressing 
npon  the  foieheads  of  the  oxen  (aipUe,  w>n  orvice 
Ju/ictls,  Piin.  //.  iV.  viii.  70),  which  is  now  com- 
mon on  the  eontinent  of  Europe,  .i  i  i  -pecially  iu 
France,  is  strongly  condemned  by  Colmuelia  on 
gronnds  of  economy  as  well  as  of  humanity.  {De 
He  Hust  ii.  2.)  He  recommends  that  their  heads 
should  be  left  free,  so  that  they  may  raise  them 
aloft  and  thus  make  a  much  hand&omcr  appearance. 
(Cic  Mrf.  Ihsor.  ii.  63;  Ovid.  Afet.  vii.  211.) 
All  this  wan  rffected  by  the  use  cither  of  the  two 
collars  (*s/j/agna,  Vitruv.  x.  3.  8  ;  /i^tra^o,  Hesiod. 
On.  ei  Die.1,  469  ;  Proclus,  cui  lac.  ;  fjiryXw,  Hom. 
A  xix.  406 ;  SchoU  ad  AjpdL  Rkod,  iii.  232) 
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sLown  in  the  npper  fi^'jro  of  iho  •R^podcnt,  or  of  tS« 
excavations  {'■f\i><pcu)  cut  in  the  yoke,  w.tL  the 
bands  of  leather  (lora  ;  rme/tt,  Tib.  ii.  1.  7  ;  va*. 
po^fTiy  fivpaay  iweufxtyiri';  Hnuick.  Jmal,  iii,  41^ 
XcTo^fa),  which  are  seen  in  the  lower  figure. 


This  figure  also  shows  the  method  of  tyiag  ibc 
yoke  to  the  pole  (/emo,  ^vfUi)  by  means  of  a 

K-.nthem  strap  {Cvy6ifcrfiov,  Horn.  IL  v.  730,  iiiv. 
'J(iU — 274),  which  was  laabed  firom  the  two  ap> 
posite  tides  OTer  the  JmicHoa  of  the  pole  aad  yen^ 

These  two  jwrts  were  still  more  firmly  connected 
by  means  of  a  pin  (I^SoAos,  SchoL  m  Earyt,  Ifif- 
poi.  666 ;  torttp^  Horn.  /.  c  ;  Arrt^  Erpti. 
Alex.  iL  p.  85,  ed.  Blan.  ;  t^ilSpvoif^  Hes.  L  e.), 
which  fitted  a  circular  cavity  in  the  middle  of  Lke 
yoke  (oft^oX^s,  Hom.  /.  c).  Homer  represeitste 
leathern  band  as  turned  over  the  faatening  thrice 
in  each  direction.  But  the  lastcninff  was  taoKt' 
times  much  more  complicated,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot,  which  tied  the 
yoke  of  a  common  cart,  and  consisted  only  of  flexi- 
ble twigs  or  bark,  but  in  which  the  ends  were  lo 
concealed  by  being  inserted  within  the  knot,  that 
the  only  way  of  detaching  the  yoke  was  that  which 
Alexander  adopted.  (Arrian,  1.  c;  i^.  Curt  iil  2 ; 
8c hoi.  in  Eurip.  L  c.) 

Besides  beinij  \-nriegated  with  precious  Tnaterials 
and  with  carving,  the  voke,  especially  among  the 
Persians,  was  deeaniadi  whh  elevated  plumes  and 
figures.  Of  this  nn  example  is  pre*'nti»d  in  * 
bas-relief  from  Pcrsep  dis,  prwerved  in  the  Briti»b 
Museum.  The  chariot  of  Dareias  was  remarksbfe 
for  the  golden  statues  of  Bcliis  and  Ninns,  sbo9t 
eighteen  inchta  high,  which  were  hxed  lo  the  yoke 
over  the  necks  of  the  horses,  a  sptvod  ei^le,  tlw 
wTought  in  gold,  bein;i  [ilaced  betw'een  them.  (Q. 
Curt.  iii.  3.)  The  pjissages  above  cited  show  that 
when  the  carriage  was  prepared  for  use.  the  yoka 
which  had  been  laid  aside,  was  first  Aiiitned  to 
the  pole,  and  the  horses  were  then  led  uuivr  it. 
Kither  abero  them,  or  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
yoke,  rincrs  were  often  fixed,  thnnteh  which  the 
reins  pa.««ed.  These  freijuentiy  appear  in  works  ef 
ancient  art,  representing  chariots. 

Morning  and  evening  are  often  destcnntcd  ifl 
poetry  by  th«  act  of  putting  the  yoke  on  the  oseo 
(Hes.  dp.  et  DU»^  581)  and  Uking  it  off.  (Hot. 
Carm.  iii  f'.  4  2  ;  Viig.  />/.  i'.  ;  Ovid.  Fad. 
T.  497  ;  ^avKvais,  fiovKvrhs,  Arriao,  Le, ;  Hem. 
IL  xvi.  779  ;  Cie.  fltf  iitt:  zv.  27  ;  ~ 
Amt  ZNm,  $87.) 
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By  miPtonTTnT  jvffttm  mraiit  the  quantity  of 
ad  vtiich  a  yoke  nf  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day. 
T«mv  A  Ht  Jtmat.  L  10.)    It  -wm  turd  n  equi- 
uleiit  to  th<;  Latin  /wr  :ind  the  Greek  C'tO^'t  »» 
3  aifviarum  jmgmm,    (Plin.  II,  N.  x.  4,  5.)  By 
co'.iMT  figure  Um  yoke  meant  thveryy  or  the  con- 
li'irwi  in  wUck  MM  ate  compelled  against  their 
liil,  like  oxim  or  horsea,  to  labour  fur  (»tli«-rs. 
(A^fchjL  Jyctin,  512;  FloruA,  ii,  14  ;  Tacit.  Affric. 
1(1 ;  Hor.       iL  7.  91.)    HcBM,  to 
br,:ic:i'Iy  tlic  suhjugation  of  conquiTeti  nations,  tho 
Rocnaosioade  their  captives  past  under  a  yoke  (mi 
■rffliwX  which,  however,  in  lontt  and  Ibr 
the        af  omveiiifncp,  wa§  sometimes  made,  not 
kkc  tbe  yoke  naed  in  drawing  carriages  or  ploughs, 
Itt  lather  like  the  jvgam  deaeribed  under  the  two 
Cnlflf  tiba  preceding  heads ;  Hor  it  oooaiited  of  a 
f ^  lef^Qrled  UaaaTOfaely  \ff  two  others  placed 
:n<hL  [J.Y.J 
J  L  GL'MENTUM.    ISma,  p.  624,  K] 
JUNIO'RES.    [CoMiTiA.  P.333.J 
JURA  IN  HE.  [Dominium.] 
JDRB  ACTIO,  IN.  [JvmtDicno.] 
TT'RK  CESSIO,  IN,  was  a  mode  of  trans- 
temai  ownership  by  means  of  a  fictitious  suit,  and 
M  bt  resembled  the  forms  of  conveyance  by  fine 
tad  hy  common  recovery,  which,  till  lately,  were 
io  use  in  'EnuAand.    The  In  Jure  Cessio  was  appli 
able  to  things  Mancipi  and  Ncc  Mancipi,  and 
•ht  i»  Rea  laoBrporalea,  which,  from  their  nature, 
*fpr  brapaVAc  r,f  trrdition.    The  parties  to  this 
tonnction  were  the  owner  {ftoaUnmS  qui  oedit)^  the 
FM  to  whon  it  vaa  inteiided  to  tnuwAr  the 
o'nimhip  {vindictms^  ctd  eeditur)^  and  the  magis* 
taias,       addicit.     The  person  to  whom  the 
**Htthip  was  to  be  transferred,  claimed  the  thing 
\a  own  in  presence  of  the  niagistratus  and  the 
omif-r  ;  the  maij^iutnitiis  ca'!     ^i|>on  the  owner 
fcr  hit  drfface,  and  on  bis  declaring  that  he  had 
Tie  to  nake,  or  rewuainf  rilent,  the  magiitnituB 

^"tn^  d  \adiiirit)  t}ir>  thinj;  to tbo  dtUDMUlik  This 
P««wdmg  was  a  legia  actio. 

Aa  heredhM  eooid  be  tmufemd  hj  this  pro- 
f*M  [Herks,  601,  h.]  ;  and  the  res  corporales, 
*^  belonged  to  the  hereditas,  paised  in  this  way 
!•*  if  they  had  aeverally  been  transferred  by 
tke  In  Jure  Cessio. 

The  In  Jtirc  Cesato  was  an  old  Rnmnn  institu- 
tion, s&ii  laew  were  provisions  respecting  ii  in  the 
Tasbe  Tables.  (#V^.  Tot  §.50.) 
(Gains,  il  24;  Ulp.  Frxu,.  tit  19.  s.  9.)    [G.  L.] 
is  i^parentiy  a  contracted  form  of 
f  in4idan.  The  wwd  had  n  spedal  1^  iM«n< 
n^r.  as  appears  from  a  p.i>-a  i  of  Cicero,  De  Re- 
F|^«<S  quoted  by  Nonius :  **  Si  jurgant,  inquit, 
^f*"' JwHa  eoncertatio,  non  lis  ininicorum  jui^inm 
^  ftjr.   Et  in  seqnenti:  Jar^;are  igitur  lex  putat 
»«  Ticinoft,  mill  iiti^arc"  Rudorif  states  that 
t**  taiaU  disputes  which  arose  between  owners  of 
fjftiiguwu  lands  within  the  **  quinque  pedes" 
\tic  A /^^y.    J8)  were  comprehended  under  the 
^  Jb^ms,   He  refew  for  a  like  use  of  the 
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t»HMct       ii  L  38,  «d  ii.  3. 170), 


rr  ^!^^  &><^  launi,  qua  j^pulus  adsita  ccrtis 


f  Ru,lorff,  ZtUM/l^  &e.  toL  z.  p.  S46,  Udvdie 
.  ^pwe  aiso  Cicero,  tU  Leffitua^  ii.  8.   "  Feriia 

^f'l*  aoM»icnto;«*  and  Faodohsi,  Ltximn,  j.  r. 


JURISCONSULT!.  m 

JURI'DICr.  Vn,\(T  Hadrian,  Italy  ^^n3  di- 
vided into  five  districts,  one  of  which  contained 
Rome,  and  contlnoed  in  the  aanie  relation  to  tha 
Roman  praetor  that  it  had  been  hefore  the  division 
of  Hadrian.  Each  of  the  other  ftnir  districts  re* 
ceived  a  magistratus  with  the  title  of  consularis, 
who  had  the  nigher  jurisdiction,  which  was  taken 
from  the  municipal  magistrates.  Wc  may  niso 
inter  that  the  court  of  the  comahtris  was  a  court  of 
appeal  from  the  Inftrioreottrtt  b  the  mttten  which 
were  left  to  their  jurisdiction.  (Spart  Iladn'an.  2'2  ; 
CapitoL  Piutfi,)  This  arrangement  of  Hadrian 
WM  an  adfanb^FB  to  the  Italuun,  for  befim  thn 
time  the  inhabitants  had  to  go  to  the  Roman 
praetor's  court  for  all  matters  which  were  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  duumviri  ;  for  we 
must  assume  that  the  consulares  resided  in  their 
districts.  M.  Aurdins  ])laced  functionaries  with 
the  title  of  Juridici  in  the  place  of  the  Consulares 
(Pnebta,  Imttit.  i  8  92 ;  and  note  (m)  on  the  peat- 
age  of  Appian,  n<\'L  Civ.  i.  :?R\  [0.  L.] 

JUHI'DICI  CONVENTUS  [Provi.ncia]. 

JURISCONSULT!  or  JURECONSULTL 
The  ori<:in  among  the  Romans  of  a  body  of  men, 
who  were  expounders  of  the  law,  may  be  referred 
to  the  separation  of  the  Jus  Civile  from  the  Jus 
Pontificium.    [Jus  Civilk  Flavianum.]  Such 

hody  cerUiinly  existed  before  the  time  of  Cicero, 
and  the  persons  who  professed  to  expotmd  the  law 
were  called  hy  the  various  namci  of  jurisperitt, 
jurisconsulti,  or  consult!  simply.    They  were  aho 
desi^imted  by  other  names,  as  Jurisprudentes,  pru> 
dcntmres,  pnitiores,  and  jnrb  anctoree.   The  word 
which  Plutarch  uses  is  w/ioStlimjs  (7%.  Gracch, 
9),  and  tfOfUKis  (SuUa^  36.)    Cicero  (Top.  5)  enu- 
merates  the  jurisperitorum  auctoritas  among  the 
component  parts  of  the  Jus  Civile.    The  defiuition 
of  a  juri.ieonsultns,  as  given  by  Cicem  ( Or.  i. 
48),  is,  ^''A  person  who  has  such  a  knowlt'dge  of 
the  laws  (/«^)  and  customs  (coesiM^Mlo)  which 
})revriil  in  a  ^tatr-  as  to  be  able  to  advise  (n:*pon- 
dendum },  act  {atjtndum)^  and  to  secure  a  person  in 
hii  dealings  {oawmdmm) :  Seztni  Adint  Gatns  [Ju« 
Aklianum],  M'.  Manilius,  and  P.  Mucins  are  ex- 
amples."   In  the  oration  I'ro  Murena,  Cicero  uses 
**  scribere  **  in  the  place  of  "  agere."  The  business 
of  the  early  jurisconsulti  consisted  both  in  advising 
and  aotinjj  on  behalf  of  their  clients  (conmhor,  s) 
gratuitously.    They  gave  their  advice  or  answers 
{rtsjxmm)  either  in  paUie  pboea  whidi  they  at- 
tended at  certain  times,  or  at  their  own  houses 
(Cic  de  Or.  iii.  3.'S)  ;  and  not  only  on  matters  of 
law,  hat  on  any  thing  else  that  nnght  he  refierred 
to  them.    The  words  "  scribere"  and  "  cavcrc  " 
referred  to  their  employment  in  drawing  up  formal 
instruments,  such  as  contracts  or  wills,  &&    At  a 
later  period,  many  of  thcae  Ihnetima  wne  peiw 
formed  by  peraoTis  who  were  paid  by  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  aro«e  a  body  of  practilioucra  distinct 
from  those  who  gave  rcsponsa  and  who  were  writers 
and  teachers.    The  earlier  jurisconsult'?  mimot  be 
said  to  be  the  same  kind  of  persons  as  those  of  a 
later  period.   Law  had  not  then  anoned  a  tei- 
entiiic  form.    The  first  whom  Pomponius  mentions 
was  Papirins,  who  is  said  to  have  niade  a  collection 
of  the  L^iet  Regiao.   Tihariaa  Caramanioa,  a 
plebeian,  who  was  consul  B.  C  381,  and  also  the 
first  plebeian  Pontifex  Maximn?,  is  mentioned  as 
the   first  who   publicly  profcMjed  {publice  pru' 
ftsms  e»t\  and  he  was  distinguished  both  for  his 
knowledge  of  tho  htw  and  hia  oloqaeoee.   He  left 
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no  writings.  It  must  not,  however,  be  assnmed 
thai  Coraiieanuii  wm  s  pniliNMr  of  ktr  in  the 

modern  Beuse  of  the  term  ;  nor  nny  other  of  the 
juritt*  after  bim  who  arc  enumerated  by  P(anponiu«. 
Befon  tiM  tiBM  of  Cteen  tbe  stiulj  of  tbe  law 
had  become  a  disfinct  hmnch  from  tbe  atudj  of 
oratoi7,and  a  roan  might  raiae  himself  to  eminence 
in  tbe  state  hf  his  repntatMn  m  a  bwyer,  as  well 
as  )iy  his  oratorical  power  or  inilitiiry  fkill.  There 
were  nwny  distu^isbed  jurists  in  the  last  two 
centnrie*  of  tht  Mpablican  period,  onaong  whom 
are  M\  Manilios ;  P.  Mucius  Scacvoln,  Pontifez 
Maximus  (b.  C.  ;  Q.  Mucius  Scaevob^  tbe 
■ufliir ;  and  Q.  Mneiiis  Seaorola,  the  mmi  of  PttUia% 
who  was  ciinsul  rr  r  and  afterwards  Pontifez 
Mazimus,  and  one  of  the  masters  of  Cicero  (Jurit- 
perUorum  eltxjueiUmimM^  doqmtdmmjimiifmititd- 
mus^  Cic.  (le  Or,  i.  39,  Brutus,  c.  fiO).  Thh  Scae- 
vola  tbe  Pontifez,  was  considered  to  have  been  tlic 
first  who  gave  the  Jos  CivUe  a  ftralaaa^  farm,  by 
a  treatise  in  ci^'htCL'ri  books.  (Dip.  ].  tit  2.  p.  2. 
§  41.)  There  are  fotir  excerpts  in  tbe  Digest  Irom 
a  weric  of  bis  in  one  Iwok,  en  Definjtiana  Servias 
Sulpiciii:)  llufus  tlip  friend  ami  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  and  consul  &  c.  51  (Jinii,  7,  40),  was  as 
great  an  eimtor  at  the  PonUfex  Seaevota,  and  more 
distinguished  as  a  jnrisL  Many  [xTsons,  both  liis 
predMcssors  and  contemporaries,  bad  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  law,  hnt  he  was  the  first 
who  handled  it  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  as  he 
had  both  numerous  bearers  and  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  we  nay  Tiew  him  as  the  fiNmder  of  that 
methodical  treatment  of  the  matter  uf  law  wliich 
cbaractfTmr^d  the  nbeequeat  llomati  jurists  (Cio. 
Bnd,  4 1 ;  Dig.  I.tit9:i.3.§-i3),  audin  whieh 
they  have  been  seldom  surpassed. 

The  jurists  of  tbe  imperial  times  are  distin- 
guished (rnb  those  of  tbe  republican  period  by  two 
circumstances,  the  Jus  RM|Mnd«odi»  and  the  jriie 
of  tare  Schools  of  Law. 

It  is  laid  that  Augustus  determined  that  the 
Juriscmuulti  should  give  their  re«p<msa  under  his 
sanction  (at  audorUate  fjua  responderent).  The 
jurists  who  had  not  received  this  mark  of  imperial 
favour,  were  not  ezcluded  from  giving  opinions  ; 
but  the  opinions  of  such  jurists  would  have  little 
weight  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  privileged 
class.  Those  who  obtnined  the  Jn«  Reipondendi 
from  the  Prinoep^  woubl  from  this  circumstance 
alune  have  a  greater  authuriiv,  for  formally  their 
ReepoMa  were  founded  on  tkt  auUMiritjr  of  the 
Princeps.  Thew*  responsa  were  given  sealed  (•*('/- 
flo/u),  apparently  to  prcv^at  fulsificaUon.  The 
matter  pnpoeed  for  the  opinion  of  the  Jariieonsulti 
was  sometimes  stated  in  the  Rp^ponsnm,  cither 
fully  or  briefly  ;  and  the  licspouaum  itself  was 
•ometimes  short,  sometimes  long  ;  sometimes  it 
eontiined  the  grounds  of  the  opinion,  and  some- 
times it  did  not.  (Urissoii.  dc  Furm,  iii.  c  t> j  — 
87.) 

The  rcsprmsa  of  a  privileged  jurisconsitltiu  would 
be  an  authority  for  the  decinion  of  a  judex  ;  if 
there  were  ooinlictincr  rcspons^i  given,  the  judex 
would  of  cour.,»»  t'l  -de  as  he  best  could.  J?jt, 
besides  the  direct  respunsa,  which  M-ere  jjiven  in 
particular  cases,  there  was  the  authority  of  the 
writinua  of  tlio  privileged  juri.sta.  Aa  before  the 
time  of  Angustuji,  public  opinion  only  gave  autho- 
ritf  to  a  jnritt>  responsa  and  writhigi,  so  from  the 
time  of  Anfustns  this  authority  was  given  bv  the 
J  us  lletpondcndi  to  the  rcsponaa  and  writings  of  [ 
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a  jurist  This  privilege  gave  to  a  jurist  the  ooe- 
dition  of  a  Juris  auctnr,  and  to  Us  writiBgi  hn) 
a'T'h  ir:t  -,  m  itlier  of  which  belonged  to  a  jiirm 
who  had  not  received  the  privik^  Aooordii^r, 
the  writing*  of  nidi  privileged  jmris  neeifdl  At 
same  authority  ns  their  resp-insa  ;  and  if 
opinions  of  the  Juris  anctores,  as  expitHcd  is 
their  writings,  did  not  agree,  the  index  «M  Ml 
to  decide  as  he  be-t  cos;'  !.  This  ei|ilanat;cia 
the  nature  of  the  Jus  Kedpondendi,  whxii  it  W 
Pochte  (Instit  i  I  nrx  a  applied  bflia to ik 
elucidation  of  the  passaire  in  Gains  (i.  7.  lU^ntu 
prudentium  sunt  sententiae  et  opuuoQe«,  kc).  Hi 
aappeeea  that  thli  interpvetataon  of  thr  {aoa^  « 
strictly  conformable  to  what  has  been  su-i  oi  th- ». 
thority  of  tbe  wriUngs  of  tbe  jurists.  If  we  ktft 
oot  of  OQuUexatioB  tho  tedimeal  efpnoin  K» 

ponsa,  with  which  the  pasiige  ln-Kin«,  tbeii  is  u 
ditficulty  at  all  in  applying  the  words  of  Gaius  tstb 
writings  of  tbe  jurists  ;  and,  in  fiKt,it  is aoiten- 
sistent  to  Uvke  rcsponsa  in  this  passage  ic  a  y'/!  : 
sense,  and  as  equivalent  to  auctoritas.  Tbe  am 
Respmua  erigiMted  at  a  tine  when  fTipaai,a 
the  eirnple  sense  of  the  tenn,  wore  tne  doljtira 
in  which  tbe  auctoritas  of  a  jurist  was  roeailcricd; 
whereas  in  the  tine  of  Oaim,  the  writiRft*  «r  tk 
jurists  had  become  a  vcrv  inijtortant  lesu'  at-tV  rttr, 
and  consequently  they  must  be  included  bj  Gaiiif 
in  the  tenn  Reepousa  PradeatmB,  ftr  ewnw 
he  would  not  have  mentioned  at  all  tlie  AnC'-iUi 
Prudentium,  to  which  be  so  often  releis  in  vsriw 
parte  of  his  woric  Pnehla^  exphnadsi  sf  ilk 
pjLssatje,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  iraat  p^kJvin, 

may  be  compared  with  that  of  Savigi^  i<^"^ 
fte.  voL  i  p.  155). 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  arose  tvo  kWis 
{tcholue)  of  Jurists,  the  heads  of  whieh  actc  re- 
spectively Ateius  Capito  and  Antislidi  LAea  Tic 

followers  of  Labeo,  whom  we  know  with  ccrtrat; 
to  have  been  such,  were  Nerva,  Fracnln,  ^tfit 
the  son,  Pegasus,  Celsus,  Celsaa  the 
Nerntius  Priscus.    The  followers  of  Capito  ven 
Massurius  Sabinus,  C.  Cassius  L<M^iBa%  Cstiiei 
Sabinus,  Priscus  Javolenus,  Abumos  Trim  1^ 
cianns,  Gains,  and  imybaUj  Pianpanitt^  But  tlv 
schools  did  not  take  their  names  iiMl  labesui 
Capito.   The  followers  cf  Ijabco  were  mad  At* 
oiliani,  from  Pnteolns.    The  follower!  of  Ctpita 
derived  Uieir  name  of  Sabiniani  firaa  Maigw 
Sabinus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius,  and  aihlsM 
the  reign  of  Nero :  tlicy  wen'  sometini  $  j'jo  esllrd 
Cassiani,  from  C.  C;vs.>ius  Lon^'itiu?.   It  il 
easy  to  state  with  precision  the  dilTercnws 
characterised  the  two  schools.    Wbsterer  msj 
have  been  the  orif;in  of  these  difiisrences, 
may  perhaps  be  partly  referred  to  the  pw*^ 
character  of  Capito  and  Labeo,  the  kHooU  *«* 
subsequently  distinguished  by  a  ditference  ia 
muiiner  of  iiandling  the  matter  of  the  Is*.  Th 
school  of  Capito  adhered  more  closely  to  what  r« 
establi.shed,  and  tf»  the  letter  of  what  WM  wiilfc* 
Lalieo  was  a  man  of  greater  aci^uitemttili  tfcn 
Capito,  and  his  school  looked  more  to  the  intowi 
meaning  than  to  the  e.\tonial  form,  and  thns,*li3* 
apparently  deviating  from  the  letter,  tbcr  sp- 
pruached  nearer  to  tme  results  ;  thongh  the  itnrt 
lof.;ic  of  this  school  mi-ht  sometimes  produce 
suit  less  adapted  to  general  amvenience  tIsB  ^ 
coadnsions  of  the  Sabiniani,  which  were  bssed  via 
the  prevailing  notions  of  equity.    Moch  ba»  b«™ 
written  on  tbe  cbaractcristics  of  tl»«  two  school^ 
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«t  if)  very  I'ttl"  parposi*.    The  matter  u  briefly 
mted  by  PiJtULa.    (/lurtt  i.  §  fb.) 
Tit  wntin^s  of  th*  jnriMoiUNiilti  condstod  of 
■BJa^r.tari  0:1  the  Twelve  TaMos,  on  the  Etlict, 
mmnkuiar  leges,  more  e8p»:ialij  on  lome  of  the 
mm  Legea»  and  Oi  other  vmXbtn.   The  kter 
ii;ri<t»  also  coauneDted  on  the  writing*  of  the  earlier 
/  irLit*.    They  also  wrote  elementary  treatises  (de- 
^Jiia,  comateMittru)^  nuch       the  iustitutiones  of 
laiM,  wiaek  m  the  «arKett  varic  of  the  kind  that 
"VT  ktiow  t»  have   bef»n  writtrTi  ;  books  called 
snd  l>e£[nitionct,  which  probably  were 
coCrctioM  of  nmjdtm  and  legal  principles ;  enUec- 
>r-s  of  caAC*  and  aJMWei»,  ^n^'f'"       vHrioiii  names 
6i  rt^xasaa,  cpittohe,  leotejitiae,  and  opioioues ; 
vfiten  «f  Iftw  ;  and  tmm  worin  of  •  niioeUa- 
ii'--7'\.i  character,  with  a  great  Tarietv  of  names, 
ea.h  as  disputationca,  quaofltionea,  enchmdiOi  res 
n    '.idianae,  and  Tarioas  other  titles. 

The  juristical  writers  were  verj-  numerous :  they 
f'jrnwed  a  seri*'s,  l»<'gintiinjj  with  Q.  Mucins  Scae- 
Tvk,  the  Ponxifex,  aiid  ending  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  Schema,  with  Modestimis  who  was  a 
Ijupfi  ftf  Ulf'ian.  With  the  exception  of  the  fra:r- 
Bmom  prcserred  in  the  l>igest,  this  great  mass  oi 
Vitmmn  M  nmx\y  UmL  IPahuutau.} 

The  mode  of  teaching  htw  at  Rome  was  of  n 
fusttkal  nature.    Professors  of  law  in  the  modem 
■nw  did  not  exist  till  the  Imperial  periods.  Ul- 
;>un  calls  them  Juris  cirilis  profcssores  (Dig.  50. 
tit.      s.  1.  §  5)  ;  but  there  is  no  indication  that  he 
caaiiidered  hinoself  as  one  of  the  class  ;  nor  can  we 
c<mHler  that  soch  men  as  JtiUan,  Pl>|nnian  or 
i'vliIus  ever  followed  the  occupation  of  tcndier  of 
.^w.    The  inatnictioo  which  was  given  in  the  re- 
piUican  perwd  eontiilad  m  the  Jnriaooiisiilti  al- 
l>- young  men  to  be  present  as  atulUorrs^  when 
^ey  deUveted  their  legal  opinions,  and  to  see  how 
ther  caaducted  their  business.    (Cic.  DnU.  89, 
^^Wms,  1.)    Previous,  boipmr,  to^  attandiiig  to 
tiis  practical  iriii(tnicti(in.  yonnj*  men  were  taHjfht 
the  eleotents  of  law,  which  was  expressed  by  the 
t«m  imihri,  vhenea  piohahlj  the  name  Insti- 
'"t^o-ie?  was  given  to  elementary  treatises  like 
^-"•e  of  Gaius.    Accordingly,  iiutUui  and  audi  re, 
o^mmm!  the  two  parti  wt  a  kf^  edncRtioo  ;  and 
^-ii  rr.ode  of  instruction  continued  probably  till 
tcaj'  the  time  of  Constantine.    In  the  Imperial 
f*riod,  probably  young  men  devoted  themselves 
fcr  a  still  longer  period  to  attendance  on  those 
jurists,  who  Lad  the  Jus  Respondendi.  These 
yoong  uien  arv  the  juris  studiosi,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Ulpian  and  othen.   Tha  Ulpiaa  calls 
Mo.Iijtinu*,  **  studio.sns  mens,*'    As  already  ob- 
*^rc«d,  the  class  called  Juris  CivUis  Prolessores 
■>M  aid«  tha  empire,  and  th^  VeeeiTad  from 
t^wse  wko  attt-r  dvd  them  an  llonorarimiliy  «r  fee. 
il'lpaaB,DiA.50.  tit.  13.  i.  1.  §  5.) 

(PlanpoaiM,  De  Ot^hw  Jatra,  Dig.  I.  tit  2. 
>>  2 ;  ZiooHiB,  Omekiekm  dm  Rimueken  Privat- 
Tttku,)  [G.  L.] 

JURISDrCTIO.  The  "officium"  of  "him 
"qoi  jns  dicit  '*  is  defined  as  fiiUows  (Dig.  2.  tit  1 . 
tk  Jitrifiuiiong)  :  —  "  rkmonim  possessionem  dare 
fo(<«^  et  in  potscMionem  mittcre,  pnpillis  non 
Mhwtikw  tatoiaa  comtitneie,  jadieea  Iitigantibni 

iatt."  This  18  the  (/tinral  signification  of  the 
votd  Jvisdictio,  which  expresses  the  whole  ^  ofh- 
ini  djeentia.**  The  nmetkiRi  which  an  in- 
dndM  in  the  officltim  Jiu  dicentia  **  hakng  either 
tilit  ianidictio  (ia  iu  ^eoal  MoaaX  or  to  tha 


Tniperiinn  Mi-ttnTTj,  or  they  are  those  which  are 
exercised  by  virtue  of  some  lex,  senatusconsultum, 
or  aathority  dalqrated  by  the  princept,  as  tha 
"T'ltoris  datio."  (Dig.  -25.  tit  1.  5.  G.)  The  Juris- 
dictio  of  those  magistzatus  who  had  no  Imperium, 
waa  limited  of  not  having  the  Im- 

perium,  and  tlierefire  was  not  Jurisdictio  in  the 
full  meaning' of  that  term.  [IsiPSRIUM  ;  Maois- 
tuati's.]  Ina?niuch  as  Jurisdictio  in  its  special 
sense,  and  the  Inipcriiun  Mixtum,  are  component 
parts  of  Jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  lni[»eriu^n 
may  be  said  to  be  contained  in  or  incident  to 
Juritdielio  {imptrimm  qmod  j^Hgdidiaid  eoitun^ 
Di^r  1.  tit.  21.  s.  1).  Sometimes  Impcrinm  is 
viewed  as  the  term  which  designatet  the  full  power 
of  the  roagistiataa ;  and  when  10  viewed,  itnay  "be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  Jurisdictio,  in  it*  wider 
sense,  or  as  cnmprcliendinfr  Jurisdictio  in  its  nar- 
rowest tense.  Thus  luiperiuin  may  be  considered 
as  containing  oraaoMitained  in  Jurisdictio, according 
as  we  give  to  each  term  rp'pectivfly  its  wider  or  its 
narrower  meaning.  (Puchta,  Ueter  den  hihaU  der 
J^  lhdtria,ZmimAri/i^vtlix.  p.  19&.)  TheJurb- 
flictio  was  either  Vr)liint.iiia  or  Contentin^i.  (Dlir.  1 . 
itL  1.  6.  s.  2.)  The  Jurisdictio  Voluntaria  rcncU:rcd 
valid  cerlun  acts  done  before  the  magurtmttUi,  for 
which  certain  forms  were  n'quired,  as  adoptton 
and  manumission.  Thus  adoption,  properly  so 
called,  could  take  place  before  the  praeses  of  a  pro- 
vincia  (Gains,  i.  1 00)  ;  but  in  Rome  it  took  ])1ace 
before  thi  praetor,  and  was  said  to  be  efiVcti  d 

imperio  DMgistratua."  The  Jurisdictio  Conten- 
tiosa  had  fawenea  to  legal  proceedings  before  a 
ma^istnitn%  which  were  said  to  be  f«  jure  as  op- 
|Kised  to  the  proceedings  before  a  judejc,  which 
were  said  to  be  la  jttdkio.  The  parties  were  nid 
^  Lege  agere  the  magistratus  was  said  jus  dicere 
or  reddere.  Accordingly  magistratus  "  and  **  qui 
Komae  jus  dicit  are  equivalent.  (C>c  ad  I'utu. 
xiii.  14.)  The  functions  indaded  in  Jurisdictio 
in  thifi,  its  fif>ecial  sense,  were  the  addietio  in  the 
iegia  actiones,  the  giving  of  the  formula  in  proceed- 
ings conducted  according  to  the  newer  process,  and 
t}i.'  appointment  of  a  judex.  The  appolntinq:  of  a 
judex,  ^  judicis  datio,'*  was  (ot  the  purpose  of  in< 
quiring  into  liho  fiwts  in  dispote  between  die  par- 
ties. Tlie  words  of  the  formula  are  "Judex  esto," 
&c  (Gaius.  iv.  47)  ;  and  the  terms  of  the  edict  in 
which  the  praetor  declares  that  he  will  give  a  judex, 
that  is,  will  recognise  a  right  of  action,  arc  Judi- 
cium dabo.**  (C\c.  pro  Flaec.  So.y  Addietio  be- 
longs^ to  that  part  of  jurisdictio  by  whicli  ihc  magis- 
tratus himself  makes  a  decree  or  gives  a  judgment: 
thus  in  the  case  of  the  In  Jure  Ccssin,  he  is  said 
"  rem  addicere.*^  (Gaius,  ii.  24.)  Addicere  is  to 
adjudge  a  thing  or  the  possession  of  a  thing  to  one 
of  the  litigant  f>arties.  In  the  case  of  furtum 
manifestunt,  inasmuch  a»  tiie  facts  would  be 'wrf4^iii, 
there  was  an  addietio.  (Gaius,  iv.  lUd.) 

Other  OSes  of  Um  void  addietio  are  coOacted  m 
Facciolati. 

1 1  h  with  reference  to  the  three  terms.  Do,  Dico, 
Addico,thatVam</J»IrMy.Z<i<.Ti30)  mnarks 
tliat  the  praetor  mnst  use  one  of  these  words  "  cum 
lege  quid  pcragitur.^  Acoordinglv,  those  days 
were  calkd  Nefiuti  en  which  no  legal  business 
could  be  done,  In  caiisc  the  words  of  legal  force 
could  not  be  used.  (Compare  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  47  ; 
Macrobius,  .Sa/iirM.  i.  1 G.)  [G.  Ij.] 

J  US.  **  All  people,**  says  Gains  (i.  1 ),  •*  who 
an  goTcmed  bj        and  Moras,  lue  partly  theit 
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own  law  (iw),  partly  the  law  (Jui)  tliat  i»  com- 
men  to  all  mmkiRd  ^  he  i3»  bw  (jm)  which  a 

state  pstablishct  for  it.sclf  is  pt'culiar  to  such  stato, 
and  i»  called  Jut  Civile,  as  the  peculiar  law  (j'lu } 
«f  that  slate.  But  tlw  law  (jat)  wUeh  nataral 
ri-ason  {udtuniUsi  nitio)  lias  ostahlished  araoiif^  all 
mankind  ii  equally  observed  by  all  people,  and  is 
caUed  Jul  G«ntimB,  at  being  that  law  {jtu)  wbieb 
nil  nations  follow.  The  Roman  popuhis  tlierefore 
follows  partly  ita  own  peculiar  law  {jnmm  proprinm 
Jus)f  partly  the  ooounon  taw  (ammtuu  jus)  of  all 
mankind." 

Aceordiiiig  to  this  view,  all  Law  (Jus)  is  distri> 
1rat«d  hito  two  parts,  Jos  Qentiani  and  Jo*  Civile^ 

nrid  tho  wh^lo  body  <tf  law  peculiar  to  aii\  i  it  •  is 
iU  Jus  Civile  (Cic.  de  Orat,  i,  44.)  Ihe  Houian 
law,  therefore,  which  ti  pecnlhw  to  the  Roman 
8t;itc,  is  Its  Jus  Civili\  siomctinies  oilled  Jus  Civile 
liomanorum,  but  more  frequently  designated  by  the 
trtm  Jiu  Civile  only,  by  which  i»  meaat  the  Jus 
Civile  of  the  Romans. 

The  Jus  QentiiuD  is  here  viewed  by  Oaius  as 
sprinffinisr  out  of  the  Nattmlie  Ratio  common  to  all 
mankind,  which  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  in  an- 
other paaeage  (i.  189)  where  he  uses  the  ezpree- 
non  omniom  eivitatinm  jns  **  as  equivalent  to 
the  Jus  Gentium,  and  as  founded  on  the  Naturalis 
Ratio.  In  other  passages  he  founds  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property,  which  was  not  regulated  by  Ro- 
man law,  on  the  naturalis  ratio  and  on  the  naturale 
Jus  indiiforcntly,  thus  making  natumlis  ratio  and 
naturale  jus  equivalent  (ii.  65,  66,  6.'*,  73,  79). 
He  fbonds  Cognatio  on  Natnialii  Ratio,  as  \mng 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  Agnatio  on  Cirilis 
Ratio,  as  being  purely  a  Rouian  institution  (i.  158). 
In  two  passages  in  the  Digest  (1.  tit.  8)  he  calls 
Rfime  thinr»  Naturale  Jus  in  s.  2,  and  Jun  Gentium 
in  8.3,  5.  (Compare  Gaius,  iii.  132.)  The  Natu- 
rale Jus  and  the  Jus  Gentium  arc  therefore  idcn- 
tical.  (^Nivigny,  5y»tew,  &c,  vol.  i.  p.  113.)  Cicero 
{tie  Ojf.  iii.  5)  opposes  Nature  to  Leges,  whore  he 
explains  Natuim  by  the  term  Jus  Gentium,  and 
makes  Legfs  equivalent  to  Jus  Civile.  In  the 
Pnrtitiones  (c.  37)  he  also  divides  Jus  into  Matura 

and  Lex. 

There  is  a  threefold  division  of  Jus  made  by 
Ulpian  and  oihen,  which  is  follows  :  Jus  Civile  ; 
Jus  Gcntitiin,  or  that  which  is  conunen  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  Jus  Naturale  which  is  common  to  man 
and  beaats.  The  fuundatiun  uf  this  division  seems 
to  have  been  a  theory  of  the  progress  of  mankind 
from  what  is  commonly  termed  a  state  of  nature,  first 
to  a  state  ot  nociety,  and  then  to  a  condition  of  inde- 
pendent elates.  1  1  .  division  had,  however,  no 
practiral  application,  and  must  be  viewed  merely 
as  a  curious  theory.  Absurd  as  it  appears  at  first 
nght,  this  theory  is  capal  >le  of  a  reasonable  espla- 
liation,  and  Savij;ny  shows  that  it  is  not  mennt  to 
say  that  beasts  have  law,  but  only  the  matter  of 
law ;  that  is,  some  of  those  natural  relations  on 
which  legal  relations  are  founded,  exist  among 
beasts  as  well  as  men.  Such  natural  relations  are 
those  by  whieh  the  species  is  propagated.  (See 
also  Puchta'*s  remarks,  Jnftif.  \.  §  H,  note  a.)  In 
the  Institutes  the  two  divisions  are  confounded 
(i.  tit  2.  De  Jore  Natnralt,  Oentiam  et  Civili)  ; 
for  tlip  explanation  of  Jns  Naturale  is  first  tiiken 
from  the  threefold  division  of  Ulpian,  and  then 
the  Jus  Oentiam  and  Civile  are  explained  accord- 
in_^  to  the  twofold  division  of  Oaius  already  quoted, 
M>  that  we  have  in  the  same  section  the  Jus  Na- 


JUS. 

turale  explained  in  the  sense  of  Ulpian,  and  the 
Jns  Gentium  explained  fn  the  sense  of  (Mhis,  as 

derived  from  the  Naturalis  Ratio.  Further,  in  tbe 
second  book,  (tit  1.  s.  11)  the  Jns  Naturale  is  ex- 
plained to  ha  tiia  same  as  Jns  Gentimi,  aad  tlsa 
Jus  Naturale  is  said  to  he  coeval  with  the  htimnn 
race.  Notwithstanding  this  confiuion  in  the  In- 
stittttet,  then  is  no  denM  that  the  two^ftld  diri- 
sion  of  Gains  was  that  which  prevailed  in  Ri  miui 
jurisprudence.  (Savigny,  j^wfns,  &c  toL  i.  p.  4 1 3.) 
Thtt  two-ftld  division  ajipears  dcaily  in  Cierv«, 
who  K\ys  that  the  old  Romans  s<'p;imted  \hc  .Tn* 
Civile  from  the  Jns  Gentium  ;  and  be  adds  that 
the  Jns  Civile  (of  any  state)  is  not  theteftn;  Joa 
Gentium,  but  that  what  is  Jtu  Oenttim  doglu  to 
be  Jos  Civile  i^dt  Qf  iii  17). 

ThoM  rules  which  regulated  the  dedamto  of 
war  and  the  conduct  of  war  are  c^mpreh-  nded 
under  the  term  Jus  Feciaie.  Some  mod^  writcn 
give  to  the  term  a  vrider  signification  ;  and  others 
limit  it  more  closely.  Oaenbnieggen  (Z>r  J^T-t 
IkiH  et  PoeU  liKmanorum^  p.  20.  Upa.  18.16) 
defhies  the  Jos  Feeble  to  ho  that  which  pre- 
scribed the  formulae,  solemnities  and  ceremonial 
observed  in  the  declaring,  carrying  on,  and  tor* 
nnnating  a  war,  and  in  the  matter  of  treaties. 
Tho  Romans  often  used  the  expression  Jus  G<*n- 
tium  in  a  sense  which  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
modem  phrase  I^aw  of  NaUons,  or,  as  some  call  it. 
International  Law.  (Livy,  il  14,  vl  1,  qnod  |e- 
gatus  in  Gallos,  ad  quos  missus  erat,  contra  jus 
gentitun  pu^jmasset ;  xxxviii.  48  ;  Sallost  Juif. 
22.)  Tho  term  Jus  BelU  {Ck,  4»L^\i,  14) 
is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

The  origin  of  the  opposition  between  Jns  Gen- 
tium and  Jus  Civile  was  not  a  speculative  notion, 
nor  did  it  originate  with  the  Jtiristx,  thoutrh  they 
gave  it  a  theorelicsU  form.  The  Jus  Gentnirn  la 
its  origin  was  the  general  law  of  Perejrrini,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Romans  determined  llie  lei^nl 
relations  among  Peregriui,  a  class  of  person*  r<i 
whom  the  Jus  Civile  was  not  ap^icaUek  Con- 
sequently, the  fomidation  of  the  Jus  was  foreign 
law,  mf)dified  by  the  Romans  according  to  their 
own  notions,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  general  app]^ 
cation.  This  is  one  side  of  the  ori;,'innl  Jus  G»:ti- 
tium.  The  oUut  is  that  Law  which  owed  its 
origin  to  the  more  enUuged  viewa  of  the  natne 
of  law  Rmong  the  Roman  people,  and  was  the 
development  of  the  national  character.  The  two 
notions,  however,  are  closely  connected,  Ibr  the  law 
of  Peregrini  that  which  first  presented  the 
Romans  with  the  notion  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  and 
it  w-ae  ftcmcd  into  a  body  of  Law,  independent 
of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  not  interfering  with  it. 
But  the  general  Law  of  Per^rini  also  obtained 
among  the  liomans,  as  Law,  and  net  considtied 
merely  with  reference  to  their  interconrse  with 
PeregrinL  **Tho  Law  of  Peregrini  and  Hooian 
Law,  diseneumbered  of  all  peculiarity  of  iad»- 
\idual  nations,  arc  the  two  sides  of  the  same  no- 
tion, wiiich  tite  Romans  express  bv  the  term  Jus 
Gentium."*  (Puchta,  Instit.  L  §  84).  Tha  Jwa 
Gentimn  was  chiefly  introduced  by  the  Edicttim, — ■ 
as  the  I  jaw  of  Peregrini  by  the  Edict  of  the  Prae- 
tor Peregrinns  and  the  Edicta  Provincial  ia,  and  m 
Law  for  the  Romaai  by  tha  Ediotam  of  the  Pme- 
tor  Urban  OS. 

The  Jus  CivOe  of  the  Romans  ie  divisibla  into 
two  parts.  Jus  Civile  in  the  narrower  sense,  and 
Jus  pMiti&diim  or  Sacram,  or  the  law  of  religion. 
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Thk  opposftinn  is  somrtimps  prprcsscil  \>y  tlie 
vordf  Jus  and  Fa«  {J-a*  tt  jura  tinutU^ 
Georp.  L  369) ;  and  the  lav  of  tfainga  not  pertain- 
iiijf  tj  reii^^'.'n  aiui  of  thin;,'^  pfrtaiiiing  to  it,  are 
aiM  rewectiveij  omw«cd  to  one  another  by  the 
lefus  Res  Jam  Hoauiiii  et  Din'ni.  (Instit  2. 
tit  i.)  [DoMiNirM.]  Thus  the  Pi>ntlficf3  Max- 
imi,  P.  Ciauus,  and  T.  Conincaoius,  are  said  to 
bare  given  Reaponaft  de  omiubiia  ditriiiia  et  bo- 
mants  n  bus.  (Cic  dr  (}ntl.  iii.  33.) 

The  Law  of  Heligion,  or  the  Jos  Pontiticium, 
WH  voder  th*  eoBttd  of  dw  P«ntifieM«  who  in  fact 
originally  had  the  caiUn>l  of  the  whole  iiixss  of  the 
bv,  sad  it  was  only  after  the  acparatioa  of  the  Jus 
CirOe  b  its  wider  sense  mto  the  two  parts  of  the 
iu<  Civile,  in  its  narrower  spiise,  and  the  .Tus  I*onti- 
iuriiua,  that  each  part  had  its  proper  and  peculiar 
limita.  Bat  siker  this  sepamtiai  was  fmj  made 
lh«i  Auctoritiui  Poi»tificuni  had  the  Kime  operation 
and  ed(Bct  with  respect  to  the  Law  of  Heligion  that 
the  Aaeterttas  Pradmtinn  had  on  the  Jos  Civile. 
{C'xcfU  r^fj.  ii.  I'l,  -fi Still  even  after  the  sqa- 
latioo  there  was  a  mutual  relatitm  between  these 
twe  Imnehce  of  hw ;  tw  instaaeot  aa  Adrogatio 
was  riot  valid  by  llic  Jus  Civile  unless  it  was 
valid  by  the  Jus  PontiEcium.  (Cic  de  Oral.  iii. 
SS,  BfwL  42;  Anoma)  Again,  Jos  Pontifi- 
cium,  in  its  wider  sense,  the  law  of  relifjion,  had 
its  sabdivisi<aU|  as  into  Jus  Augunuu,  Pontificum, 

"  Law,"  aayi  Gaius  (i.  2),  meaning  the  Roman 
civil  law  {Jttra\  is  composed  of  leges,  plebiscite, 
senatns-cansulta,  constitntiMiea  Prindpum,  the 
Edicta  of  those  who  have  the  Jus  Ediccndi,  and 
the  Responsa  PrudentiunL**  This  is  a  divisiw  of 
hw  merely  aceording  to  iti  ftmal  oiigin.  The 
dimions  enumerated  by  Cicero  {Top.  5)  are  "  loges 
(which  include  plebiacita),  senatus-conaulta,  res 
judicntae,  jurispcritoruro  aoctinitas,  edicta  magis* 
tnitaum,  moa,  aequitas.^  A  consideration  of  the 
diifereot  epochs  at  which  these  writers  lived,  will 
arctnint  for  part  of  the  discrepancy  ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  Mo«  in  CicerD's  enumeration  is  important. 

Jus  Civile  is  opposed  to  the  Jus  Praet'triitm  or 
Honorarium  [Eoictum]  ;  and  the  opposition 
coititistA  in  the  opposition  of  the  means  or  lorm  by 
which  the  two  severally  obtained  an  existence  ; 
wheri-a5  the  oppo«itton  of  Jus  Civile  and  Gentium 
is  fonnded  on  the  intemnl  diarocter  of  thA  two 
kinds,  and  th.»  extt»nt  of  their  application. 

\jvx  and  Mua  are  sometimes  opposed  to  one  on- 
other,  as  pnrts  component  of  the  Jus  Civiie,  but 
ditfen-nt  in  their  origin.  Horace  {Carm.  iv.  S) 
ipcaka  of  **  Mos  et  Lex : "  JnTcnal  (viii.  50)  opposes 
*^ Juris  nodos  et  legum  aenigmata:'"  Jus  Civile 
5s  opposed  to  Legei*  (Cie.  Je  Onit.  i.  43),  to 
(ds  (Jiff,  iii,  17),  and  to  Si'iiatiis-consiiltiuii  (Gaius, 
ii,  Ai  then  f)p|><)s<.d  to  Le^'cs,  Jus  Civile 

appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Mos.  In  fact  the  op 
p>isition  between  Lex  and  Mus  follows  the  analogy 
of  that  between  joa  icriptnm  and  non  icriptnm. 
**  Wh.-n  the^^  are  no  scrijitae  Ipges  we  must  follow 
thiit  A^  hith  haa  b  cti  uitruduced  by  mores  and  ciai- 
metudo.  —  Immemorial  (aaiWeru/ci)  consuetudo  is 
pmprrly  r»h-('r\ed  as  a  lex  (/>'"o  Ay/'  X  and  thi.i  is 
the  jus  which  is  .«iaid  to  be  *  niorib'is  coiistitutuni.'  " 
(Jttltan,  Dig.  1.  tit.  3.  s.  .'VJ.)  Thus  imme  morial 
m.nijr'  T.-ng  tlic  foundation  of  the  jus  Morihiis 
foiiiittutum."'  (Sec  the  article  Inpamia  a.s  to  the 
origin  of  Inlsmuk)  The  ultimate  origin  of  custom 
|i  the  coouDflii  eoaeeuMiaDeM  of  the  people  among 
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whom  It  erc'st.*! :  the  rviderii'e  df  it  \n  n«nge,  re- 
jicaled  ujiti  cutiUnued  lue:  it  ia  law  wIkh  recog- 
nized by  a  competent  authority.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage of  T'lpiaii  (lii^'.  1.  tit.  3.  8.  34)  in  which  he 
distinctly  6p<.'ak^  of  cuniinning  a  consuetudo  in  a 
judicium,  which  can  have  no  other  moaning  than 
that  its  force  as  law  depended  on  a  decision  in  a 
judicium.  And  the  meaning  is  clear,  whether  we 
read  eootiadicto  or  contnidicta  in  the  passage  jnit 
referred  to. 

The  Roman  writers  indeed  frequently  refer  to  a 
large  part  of  their  law  as  feonded  osi  Morea  or  on 

the  Mos  Majorum  and  not  on  Leirc.*.  (Quintil.  IndH. 
Ond.  T.  10.)  Thus  Ulpian  (liig.  1.  tit.  6.  s.  8) 
says  thai  the  Jua  Patriae  Polestatis  ia  moribtis 

nnreptum.  But  nios  contained  matters  relatini;  to 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  atTairs  of  life  ; 
and  therefim  we  may  also  view  Mos  and  Lex,  when 

opposed,  as  Component  j>jirts  of  the  Jus  Civile  in 
its  wider  sense,  but  not  as  making  up  the  whole  of 
it.   Mevae  in  die  sense  of  inunoiali^,  that  which 

positive  morality  di.sapprovcs*  of^  must  not  he  eon- 
foonded  vrith  jus  founded  on  mores ;  the  former  is 
mail  tnoree  in  respect  of  which  there  was  often  a 

jus  moribus  conititutuni.  Thus  in  tlie  matter  of 
the  doe  there  wa«  a  retentio  in  respect  of  tiie  mores 
graTiorasor  nmjores,  whieh  was  adulter)'.  (Lip. 
I''r<i'i.  tit.  6.) 

The  terms  Jus  Scriptum  and  Nan  Scriptum,  as  ex- 
plained 'in  the  Ittatitntes  (i.  tit  2),  eomprehended 
the  whole  of  the  Jus  Civile  ;  for  it  was  all 
either  Scriptum  or  Non  Scriptum,  whatever  other 
diTisions  there  might  be.  (Ulp.  Dibt.  1.  tit  I.  s.  6.) 
.lus  Seriittuni  eonipn-houded  every  thing  except  that 
**quod  usus  apnrobavit**  This  division  of  Jus 
Smptnm  and  Noo  Seriptmn  does  not  appear 
in  Gaius.  Tt  wa.s  harrowed  from  the  Greek  writers, 
and  seems  to  have  little  or  no  practical  application 
among  the  Romans.  The  sense  in  which  Written 
and  Unwritten  law  hat  been  used  by  Eqgliih  writers 
is  hardly  the  same  as  the  Roman  sense.  Hale 
says  (//trf.  of  the  Ctmmon  Law,  p.  2), "  Those  Uiws 
that  I  call  Uget  $mpta*  (ho  should  hava  med  the 
expression  jua  scriptum^  though  Cicero  tiscs  the 
expression  Lex  Scripta)  are  such  as  are  originally 
reduced  into  writing  before  they  are  enacted." 
Hale  applies  hi*  defiuition  only  to  statutes  or  acts  of 
parliament ;  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  nny  ruh-s 
which  arc  promulgated  in  writing  and  have  the 
force  of  law  or  of  a  law,  liy  virtuo  of  authoritJT- 
dclcgutcd  to  those  who  make  such  rules. 

Jus  was  also  divided  into  Publicum  and  Priva- 
tum by  the  Roman  juri.sts.  (Di'j;.  1.  tit,  1.  .s.  1.) 
Publicum  Jus  is  defined  to  be  that  whah  relati>s 
to  the  Status  Rei  Homanae,  or  to  the  lloninns  n&  a 
State  ;  Privatum  Jus  is  defined  to  be  that  v.hic  \\ 
relates  "ad  singuloruni  utilitatcni.*'  Tiic  I'ubii 
cum  Jus  is  further  said  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit  1.  a.  1) 
"  in  wicrls,  in  Ra<  erdotihus,  in  niai;istr:ililiits  con- 
sisttre."  Accordnig  to  this  view,  it  coatpreliends 
the  Law  of  Religion  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Jns 
Civile,  which  is  not  Privatum  :  and  the  n?ntter 
which  u  comprehended  in  Ju»  Privatum  i»  timt 
which  is  contained  in  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and 
Justinian.  The  elemptitary  treatise  of  Gains  does 
not  mention  this  divisi<in,  and  it  is  limited  to  the 
Ju<  Privatum.  Juji'inian.  in  hi.s  Ir.stitotcS,  after 
makin<:  this  division  of  Jus  inio  PuMieura  and 
Privatum,  says,  **  we  must  therefore  tiiat  of  .Tus 
Privatum,"  from  which  it  appears  that  he  dui  not 
oontemplate  ticating  of  Jos  PahU6un«  ^OKgh  tbt 
V  c 
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last  tide  of  the  fourth  book  is  Judtciis  Ptil»- 
Ijcm.  The  Raman  term  Jus  Publicum  also  com* 
piehended  Criminal  Law  and  Criminal  Procedure, 
and  Procedure  in  Civil  Action?.  It  U  wild  hy  Pa])i- 
luan  (Dig.  28.  tit.  1.  a.  3)  that  the  TeBtamenti- 
fiwtio  belonged  to  PnUtcam  Jna.  Now  theTesta- 
mentifoctio  waa  included  in  Comnicrcium,  nnd 
onljr  Roman  citizens  and  Latini  had  Conuucr- 
dnm.  This  ia  «n  inttanee  of  tbo  applieation  of 
tlie  tmn  Publicum  Jus.  All  Jus  h  m  a  srnse 
Publicum,  and  all  Jua  it  in  a  aense  Privatum  ; 
but  tlM  Roman  Poblieom  Jot  diicctly  eonoenied 
the  constitution  of  thr>  Rfatp  and  the  functions  of 

Savemment  and  administratioD ;  the  Privatum 
tts  directly  eeneeraed  the  {nteretts  of  indindnala. 
Tho  opposition  hot  wren  tlu-se  t  wo  things  is  dear, 
and  as  wcU  marked  aa  the  nature  of  such  things 
win  allow.  If  the  tems  bo  ftrand  findt  with,  the 
menninir  of  tho  tmns  ntlmits  of  n  defmce. 

The  expression  Populus  Romanus  Quirites  has 
siren  rise  to  maeh  difcnasion.  Becker  (ffmA.4l»r 
Homischen  Allcrllihnrr,  vol  ii  p  21)  conrltulcs 
that  Romaui  and  Quirites  are  so  far  opposed  that 
Rsnmni  is  the  histoirieal  and  political  name  viewed 
with  respect  to  fori  ign  states,  and  Quirltcs  the 
political  iuiue  aa  viewed  with  reference  to  Romt>. 
AeeordinglT  Quirites  it  equTilent  to  Gives. 

(Sueton.   ('aes.    70  ;    riut.  Cacs.  51  ;    Liv.  xlv. 

87.)  It  does  not  seem  easy  to  explaia  the  dit> 
ftmiee  between  Civitat  Romana  and  the  Jus 

Quiritluni,  yet  so  much  seems  clear  tliat  Civltns 
Romana  was  a  term  lai:gc  enough  to  comprehend 
all  who  were  Cives  in  any  sense.  But  the  Jus 
Quiritium  in  its  later  sense  R('<-nis  to  be  tlie  pure 
Pritratum  Jus  as  opposed  to  the  Publicum  Jus,  and 
thnt  it  diflen  from  Jnt  Civile  viewed  as  the  whole 
Roman  law,  or  as  opposed  to  the  law  of  other 
people.  He  who  claimed  a  thing  exclusive] j  as  his 
own  claimed  it  to  be  his  ex  Jure  QniritinnL  (Oaitis, 
ii.  40.  &c.)  Accordingly  we  find  the  expressions 
]>(HDinu8  and  Doroioiun  Ex  Jure  Quiritium,  as 
eontrastcd  with  In  bonis  [Dominium],  Such 
port  of  the  Komnn  law,  in  its  widest  sense,  as 
related  to  buying,  selling,  letting,  hiring,  and  such 
obligations  as  were  not  founded  on  the  Jus  Civile, 
were  considered  to  belong  to  the  Jus  Gentium  (Dig. 
1.  tit  1.  s.  5),  that  is,  the  Jus  Naturalo.  (Gains, 
ii.  65.)  Accordingly  when  ownership  could  be 
acquired  by  tradition,  occupation,  or  in  any  other 
way,  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  Jus  Civile, 
such  ownership  was  acquired  by  the  Jus  Gentium. 
When  the  Jm  Civile  prescribed  certain  fonns  by 
which  ownership  was  to  be  transferred,  atid  such 
forms  were  not  observed,  there  \\m  no  ownership 
Jure  Civili  or  Jure  Quiritium,  but  there  was  that 
interest  which  was  called  In  honis.  It  is  iiot  said 
b^  Gains  (ii.  it),  &.c)  that  the  In  bonis  arose  by 
vutue  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
cnncluded  that  he  did  not  so  view  it  ;  for  in  another 
pasKigc  (ii.  6.V),  he  speaks  of  alienation  or  change 
of  ownership  being  (effected  either  by  the  Jus 
Natural^,  as  in  the  case  of  tradition,  or  by  ih<?  Jus 
Civile,  m  in  the  case  of  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio, 
and  usucapion.  In  this  passage  he  is  speaking  of 
alienation,  wliirh  is  compb>t<'ly  effected  by  tra- 
dition, so  that  there  is  a  legal  change  of  ownersliip 
recognized  by  Roman  law;  not  by  Ron  ;:  law, 
Bpcciatly  as  such,  but  by  Homan  Inw  as  adopting 
or  derived  from  the  Jus  Ocmiuin.  In  the  other 
cue  (il  40)  there  is  no  ownership  cither  at  re* 
Mgniied  hj  RonMi  Uw  m  raohyor  \ij  Ronuui  kw 


f  as  adopting  the  Jus  fienlium  :  the  Tn  honis  is 
nierely  rccosniied  by  the  Praeiuruui  Law,  to  whici 
division  it  dwralbre  belonjn.  So  far  as  the  eqnity 
of  the  praetor  may  lie  said  to  be  ?  a*f'd  r>Ti  the  Jsi 
(ientium,  so  tar  may  the  In  U>ni»  be  said  to  W 
founded  on  it  also.  Properly  speaking,  the  Ju 
(Jentinm  •was  only  received  ns  Roman  law,  vbi-n 
it  did  not  contradict  the  Jos  Civile ;  that  is,  it 
eottld  only  have  ita  foil  effect  as  the  Jos  Ocndta 
when  it  was  not  contradicted  or  limiied  bv  tW 
Jus  Civile.  When  it  was  so  contradicted  or 
limited,  tiM  praetor  eeold  only  fti^e  it  a  parrisl 
effi  ct,  but  in  m  doinff,  it  is  obnnns  that  h-  wju 
endeavouring  to  nollUy  the  Jus  Civile  and  lo  to 
make  the  Jnt  Gcntimii  at  extensive  in  its  epcit. 
tion,  as  it  would  hare  been  bnt  for  the  li;:iit.iti  i : 
of  the  Jus  Civile.  The  bounds  that  werr  piocfd 
to  this  power  oC  the  pnctor  were  not  veiy  definite. 
Still  he  generally  fashioned  his  Jus  Prait  ^H,.;! 
after  the  analo{{^  of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  thougti  h« 
made  it  of  bo  emct  at  agaiaft  hit  Jim  Pnutwint, 
he  maintained  itj?  form  and  left  it  to  iti  fd!  ape^ 
ration,  except  so  £ar  as  be  necessarily  limited  its 
opemtiott  by  Wt  own  Jnt  Praetoirau. 

Jus  used  absolutely  is  define  d  to  be  an.  Vni 
ct  neqtti"  tit.  1.  s.  1),  which  b  an  absurd 

definition.  What  it  really  it,  may  he  mBeocd 
from  the  above  enumeration  of  its  p.irts  or  diri- 
sions.  Its  general  signification  is  Law,  and  in  tliii 
sense  it  ia  opposed  to  Lex  or  a  Law.  Lei;  bov> 
ever,  as  already  shown.  Is  sometimes  nseil  cciinalk 
for  Law,  as  in  the  ijostance  from  Cieen  wberr  it  it 
opposed  to  Natnra.  Lex  therefbie  hi  this  genrnl 
seiige  comprehends  leccs  and  all  tiie  ether  fur'.s  :f 
the  Jus  Civile.  In  its  special  sense  of  a  Lav,  it 
is  included  in  Jus.  Jos  is  alto  used  in  the  phoal 
number  {jttra)  apparently  in  the  sense  of  the 
component  parts  of  Jos,  as  in  Gaius  (i.  2),  wheie 
he  says  **  Constant  antem  jura  ex  Icgibns,"  Ac. : 
and  in  another  passage  (i.  1 58 ),  where  he  say*  "iH 
reference  to  the  Agnatiouis  Jus  or  Law  of  Agnatic 
and  the  Cognationis  Jus  or  Law  of  Cognatia,  '*dvilii 
ratio  civil  ia  qi^tem  jura  comiropcre  potest In* 
deed  in  this  pnasagi*  Agnationis  Jus  and  CognattoBM 
Jos  are  two  of  the  Jura  or  ports  of  Jus,  wbieh 
with  other  Jura  make  up  the  whole  of  Jus.  A^rain 
(Gains,  ii.  62),  that  provision  of  the  Lex  Jnliada 
Adulteriis,  w  hich  forbade  the  alienation  of  tlis 
Fundus  Details,  is  referred  to  thus — quod  quidem 
jns,"  "  which  rule  of  law"  or  "  which  bw"— it 
beiiip  n  law  comprehended  in  another  bw,  wWch 
conUtincd  this  and  many  other  provisions.  Thus 
thouph  Lex  in  it*  strict  sense  of  a  Law  is  different 
from  Jus  in  iia  l.irge  sense,  and  though  Jws,  in  its 
narrower  sense,  is  perhaps  never  used  for  a  Lci, 
still  Ju.s,  in  this  its  nam>N^-»*r  sens*,  is  used  t«CX« 
press  a  rule  of  law.  1  has  (niius  (i.  47)»p<*k**' 
the^m  or  legal  provisions  comprised  in  the  Lex 
.AeliaScntia ;  and  of  ;-/ra  as  based  on  the  Re^wnis 
Prudcntium  ("  rcsponsa  prudentium  sunt  sentaitias 
et  opiniones  eomm  quibit  permiMim  ett/sfo  Wt* 
dere,"  Gains,  i.  7  ;  JtrRiscoNft'LTi). 

Jus  has  alio  the  meaning  of  a  faculty  w  legst 
right  Thus  Gaiot  tnys,  **  it  is  an  actio  in  rem, 
when  we  claim  a  corporeal  thing  as  our  own,  of 
claim  some  jus  as  our  own,  such  as  a  ji«  atcndi, 
cundi,  agendi."  The  parental  power  is  called  a 
"  Jhs  proprium  civium  Komanorum.**  The  tnenn- 
ing  of  law  gcnenilly,  and  of  a  UgtU  riglU^  are  ap- 
plied to  Jos  by  Cicero  in  the  same  sentence :  "  I, 
ft  1MB  ignenat  of  lav  (iyiiiftw  >ris),  iMk  ti 
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nuimtain  my  right  (uieum  Jus)  by  tW  Interdict" 
(  Pro  Caeeina,  c.  1 1.)  As  th«-  si-vcral  ZuIm  of  hw 
whkh  are  oftm  comprised  in  oiu*  lex,  or  which 
make  up  the  whale  body  of  Jus  (Law),  may  be 
CKll«d  jura  with  reference  to  their  object,  so  the 
various  legal  ri/ht*  which  arr  (levcmlly  called  jus 
with  reference  to  some  jparticular  subject,  niay  be 
eoUectively  callad  jam.  Thus  we  find  the  phrase 
Jam  P.ireiitij  t)  expn^sa  all  the  lights  that  flow 
from  the  tact  of  legal  pateniilj. 

The  phnaa  Jttm  pHMdiamoi,  whkh  ii  iiie4  by 
the  Roni.ia  Jurists,  is  somewhat  pecnliar,  and  open 
to  objectioo.  £Sa«.viTU8.j 

The  potMlas  which  a  Roman  bthtt  had  hit 
children  aiid  a  hu^bai)  J  over  his  wife  in  manu,  hring 
a  jo*  or  Ic^  ngbt,  there  h«nc«  arose  the  distinc- 
tioQ  of  peiWMU  mto  IhoM  who  an  ssrf  and  thooo 
who  are  tdi'  lu  jurU.  All  the  rights  of  6ijch  porsnns 
•everallj  are  represented  by  the  phrase  Jus  Pcr- 
aottanoB,**  or  that  diTiuan  of  tlio  wholo  natter  of 
Jos  whiih  tnati  of  the  ooaditiott  «l  ponona  as 
SMfnben  of  a  Familia.  (Famxua.] 

TUa  kwla  to  tho  inaituni  of  another  dirlrion  of 
the  matter  of  law  which  ajijk-ars  anioiii^  the  Roman 
Jurista,  namely,  the  Xtaw  of  Persons  ;  tiie  Law  of 
Things,  which  io  evfMMied  by  the  phrase  jus 
quod  ad  ros  ptniiiet  and  thi-  Law  nf  Actions, 
**  jua  qaod  aid  aokxiea  pertiAek'^  (Gaiua,  i.  tt.) 
In  hh  firrt  book  China  treata  of  ^  Law  of  P«r- 

tons,  in  the  wnse  i-xplalncd  in  the  iirticlf  Insii- 
TVTioMJts,  in  the  fourth  he  trv«t«  of  the  Law  of 
Actioiia ;  and  aeoordingly  tho  wcond  and  thud 
cootain  the  Law  of  Things,  to  express  which  he 
does  not  use  a  phraseolfloy  aoakaooa  Um  that  of 
Jus  Personanmi  ;**  bat  his  my  £•  will  tvaat  Do 
Bobus.   [  I N  >riT  uTio  N  as.  ] 

The  adjectire  Justom  ofien  oocun  in  the  Latin 
writon,  in  the  sens#>  of  that  which  is  conabtent 
with  3m  m  Law,  or  ii  not  contrary  to  law.  Thus 
it  is  a  ju«tutn  (legal)  matrimonium,  if  there  is  con- 
nubium  between  the  two  parties  to  die  marriage. 
The  word  Joaton  has  many  varieties  of  meaning, 
which  may  generally  be  derived,  without  much 
diihculty,  {torn  the  meanings  of  Jus :  as  justa 
flcrvitna,  jnttnm  condUaai,  jnaton  iter,  jnilua  ex- 
ocitn*,  jnsta  causa. 

ij  opposed  to  Jitdtcium,  and  a  thing  was  said 
ta  be  done  in  jure  or  in  jodido,  according  as  it  was 
d  >n«»  before  tho  majHstratns  or  before  a  jtulox. 
[JuoicJL'ii.J  I'has  all  maturs  of  legal  question 
Wnv  said  to  be  done  **  aut  ad  populum,  aut  in  jure, 
mit  ad  jiidicern."  (Plaut.  ^frn^l>^c^.  iv.  2.  IH.) 
Ju»,  iu  the  scnso  of  the  place  "  in  tjuo  jus  red- 
ditur**  {Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  11),  is  only  an  application 
of  tbe  name  of  what  is  done  to  the  place  in  w  lii.h 
it  is  d«nr.  The  espression  Jua  Dicere  is  explaiued 
Vad'-r  Juri:»dictia 

The  forgoing  explanation  of  Jus  may  not  Lc 
cotixely  free  from  error,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
Make  it  s'\  as  will  appear  fitOB  comparing  the 
?iew"s  of  vari'  iis  nuKlern  writers,  [0.  L.] 

JU6  AEDILiTi  UM.  [AtDiJt.ES;  Edictlm.] 
JUS  AKLL\'NUH  was  a  compihition  by 
Sextus  Aelios  Paetns,  snmaniod  Catti?,  who  wnn 
consul  a.  C.  I9ii  (Li v.  xxxii.  7),  and  who  U  called 
by  his  contempomry  Ennius,  **  egregie  cordatus 
homo."  Ue  is  al.v">  frequently  nu  ntioned  with 
|kraiw  by  f'icero  {de  Rep.  i.  Hi,  </e  Or.  i.  45, 
llL  33).  The  Jus  Aelianum,  nlio  called  Tripertita, 
contiimed  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  an  in- 
teipretatio,  and  the  Lcgis  Actionea.   Thui  work 


existed  in  the  time  of  I'omponius.  (Dig.  I.  tit.  2. 
a  2.  i  88.)  Cioero  also  •peak*  of  come  conmea- 
tarii  by  Aelius.  (/>  Onit.  i.  56,  Top.  2.)    [O.  L,] 

JUS  ANNULO  RUM.  [Amnulus.! 

JUS  APPLICATICKNIS.  £Ex8uac«,  p. 
516,  b.] 

JUS  CIVI  LE.  [Jt;*] 

JUS  CIVFLE  FLAVIA'NUM:  Appioa 

Claiulius  Caeciis,  who  was  cciisur  u.  c.  ?>\'2,  is 
iitid  to  have  drawn  up  a  book  of  Actioncs  or  forms 
of  proeedam,  which  nia  deck  Ca  PfaiTtna  nttdo 
public.  (Cic  de  Or.  L  Jl.)  .\< cording  to  one 
story  (Dig.  L  tit.  2.  a.  7)  Flavius  surreptitiously 
obtdned  peo»(>Miott  of  tho  book  of  Appius,  and 
was  rrwariled  by  the  people  for  liis  services  by 
being  made  Tribuous  I'lebls  and  Curule  Aedilo. 
Tho  ^oet  of  thii  pnUieation  waa  to  extend  tho 

knowledge  and  the  prnctico  of  the  l;nv  to  the  ple- 
beians, and  to  separate  the  Jus  Civile  from  tho 
Jna  Pontificinm.  (Lit.  ix.  45  ;  Gelliiu,  ri.  9  { 
Cic.  pro  Mureua^  11.)  [O.  L.] 

JUS  CIVILE   PAPIRIA'NUM   or  PA- 
PISIA'NtJM  was  a  compilation  of  the  Legca 
Re^'iae  or  laws  passid  in  the  kindly  period  of 
Home.  They  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (vi.  1).  This 
compiktion  wai  cooimonted  on  by  Uranitis  Flnrcoa 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  a. 
144),  to  which  circumstance  we  probably  owe  tho 
pttsw  lation  of  easting  fmgmcnts  (rf*  the  Leges 
Ke;;iae.    There  is  great  doulit  as  to  the  exact 
character  of  thia  compihition  of  Papirius,  and  as  to 
tho  time  when  it  was  made.    Even  the  name  of 
the  compiler  is  not  quite  certain,  as  he  is  variously 
called  C^us,  Sestus,  and  Puhlius.    The  best  no- 
tice of  the  fragment!  of  the  Leges  Regiae  is  by 
Dirksen,  in  his     Vrrsuclien  zur  Krilik  und  aus- 
legung  der  Quellen  dcs  Romischcn  Rechts  "  See 
also  Zimmcm,  ^f^.  r/«s  Ao;n.  Pnni/recA/«.  [O.  L.J 
JUS  CIVITATIS.  [CiviTA«,p.291,b.] 
JUS  COMME'HCIL    (Civitas,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  CONNU'BIL    [C1V1TA8,  p.  291,  b; 
Matrimonii  I  i 
JUS  EDICENDL  [Edictcm.] 
JUS  GEXTILI  TIUM.  IGbns.] 
JUS  GENTIUM.  [Ju8.J 
JUS  IIONOHA  RIUM.  [Edicti/m.] 
JUS  IIONO  RUM.    [CiviTAS,  p.  291,b.] 
JUS  IMA'OINUM.  (N0BILE8.J 
JUS  ITA  LICUM.  [CoLONiA.) 
JUS  LA  TH.    (CiviTAS;  Latimtas.] 
JUS  LIBERO'RUM.   [Lu  JirtiA  «T  Pa- 

PIA  PorPAKA-l 

JUS  NATURALE.  [Jlh.] 
JUS  PONTIF!  CIL'M.  [Jtl».l 
JUS  1M»>TMMI  MI.  fPoSTUMIXItTM.] 
JUS  I'HAFDI  ATO  KIUM.  IPraks.] 
.U  S  IM:  IJLICC.M.  PRIVA'TU.M.  [Jus.] 
JUS  QUIRI  TIUM.    [CiviTAR  ;  Jua.] 
JUS  RKLATIO'NIS.  LJsk.natus.] 
JUS  RKSPONDKNDL  [JtJftiaoONSULTL] 
JUS  SCHIPTUM.    [Jrs  ] 
JUS  SUFFRA'GIL    [Ci\  itas,  p.  291,  b.j 
JUS  VOCA'TK),  IX.  [Actio.] 
JUSJUllANDl'M    (<V..$),  an  oath.  1. 
Gkkkk.    Am  ualh  i»  an  appcid  lu  some  superior 
being,  calling  on  him  to  bear  witness  that  tho 
swearer  speaks  the  truth,  or  intends  to  perform 
liie  promise  which  he  makes.    Hciscg  the  expres- 
sions XoTto  Z<uf,  bthv  p.apTvponai^  and  others  of 
the  same  import,  so  frequently  us  d  in  the  tiking 
of  oaths.    (Soph.  Trach.  399,  Antig.  1U4  ;  bU 
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Paul,  GtilaL  i.  20.)  It  ii  obvious  that  such  an 
•p|i«al  impliei  ■  belief,  not  only  in  the  existence 
of  the  being  so  tallt  d  ui>Lm,  but  also  in  his  powor 
and  iadiuation  to  punish  the  &Ue  »w««rer  ;  and 
iIm  foM  of  an  oath  {0  fwmiei  on  tliii  belief. 
HcDOe  an  oath  is  cnllrd  ,^twy  ZpKos.  (Iloin.  Ifi/m. 
ad  Merc.  272.  &\&  ;  ?ind.  OL  Tii.  119.)  Zti/s 
SpKios  (Soph.  PkikKt  1324)  b  the  god  wlio  has 
regard  to  oaths,  and  punishes  th»Mr  violation.  Z^/ 
fx*^"  i'^^yMTov  (Soph.  TracA,  1190)  meana  (ac- 
cording to  Suidos)  ipKov  iyy\itrri]». 

Wc  find  early  mention  in  the  Greek  writers  of 
oaths  being  taken  on  solemn  and  important  oc- 
casions, as  treaties,  alliances,  rows,  compacts,  and 
aneements,  both  between  nations  and  individuals, 
n  nns,  when  the  Orceks  and  Trojans  agree  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  war  by  a  single  combat  be- 
tween Menetotts  and  I'aris,  they  ratify  their  a|!;ree- 
ment  by  an  onth.  {IL  iii.  276.)  The  alliance 
between  Croesus  and  the  I<acedaemonians  is  con- 
ficmed  by  oath<  (Herod,  i.  69.)  So  is  the  treaty 
between  the  M^dos  and  Lydians,  wliose  ritrs  in 
swearing  {&&  lloiodotus  UAU  us,  i.  74)  w<;;re  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  with  this  addition, 
that  tV.oy  made  an  incision  in  thHr  arms  and  tasted 
each  other^s  blood.  We  nuiy  further  notice  the 
tnaty  of  peace  between  the  Atheniant  and  Pelo 

ponne«<ians,  upon  wliich  every  state  wns  to  swear 
4irixilyiov  hphov  ihv  fAtyi<T7oy  ^Thucyd.  v.  47), 
the  vow  of  the  lonbn  womrn  ( Herod.  L  146),  that 
of  the  Phooi'unsi  (  Id.  lf).*)>,  and  the  promise  of 
Circe  to  Ulyssca  (/>-/.  x.  ^45).  The  reliance  placed 
in  an  oath  is  specially  shown  in  tlic  dialogue  be- 
tween Acgens  and  Mi-dca  in  Iviriji  }f<(l.  736 — 
76U  ;  and  the  spciili  uf  Athuna  m  Ltirip.  Sujtpl, 
1 196.  For  other  examples  we  icfcr  the  n  ader  to 
bapKOed.  Tyr.  647,  Or<l.  Col.  liJ.<7,  Trachin. 
1183;  Herod,  vi.  74  ;  lloiu.  U.  'ix.  1^2. 

That  the  Greeks  (as  a  nation)  were  deeply  im- 
bued wil!i  religious  fei  linv;,  and  paid  }iij,')i  rei;:ird 
to  the  saiKiity  of  oaths,  uiuy  Uigaihcred  Srum  the 
whole  t«nor  of  their  early  history*,  and  especially 
from  the  writings  of  tlie  |>()ets,  llunier,  Aescliylus, 
and  I'iiidar.  Thirlwail,  Hi»i.  o/G'reea\  \ul.  i. 
c.  vi.  §  3.)  Thej  prided  themselves  on  being  su- 
perior in  this  respect  to  tlie  barbarians.  (Aelian. 
xiv.  2.)  The  treacherous  equivocation  practised 
by  the  Persians  at  the  siege  of  Bnca  (Herod,  ir. 
201)  would  have  been  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
a  people,  whose  greatest  hero  declared  that  he 
liated  liko  hdl  one 

/L  tx.  SIS. ' 

The  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  putiishttient 
of  perjury  after  de^h,  which  they  assign  to  the 
infenwl  gods  or  fiirtet(Hoin./f.  it.  157,  ztz.  960; 
Piud.  (ilymp.  ii.  118;  Aristnph.  Ran.  274\  and 
we  find  many  proofii  of  a  persuasion  that  perjurers 
would  not  prosper  in  this  world.  (Hem.  R.  Vr. 
67,  270,  vii.  :}.*1  ;  Ile.siod.  Op.  ,t  TVicf,  2f{0  ; 
Thuc.  vii.  Itt.)  One  of  the  most  strikins  is  the 
■tory  told  Leotydiidet  to  the  Athenians,  of 
(Jlanni'?  the  S[)iirtan,  who  consulted  the  Pythian 
oracle  whether  he  should  restore  a  deposit,  or  deny 
00  oath  that  he  had  oyer  received  H ;  and  who,  for 
merely  deliberating  upon  such  a  question,  was  cut 
off  with  his  whole  family.  (Herod.  Ti.  86:  Pausan. 
U.  18,  Tiii  7  ;  Jut.  Sat,  xiiL  202.) 

Anciently  the  person  who  took  an  oath  stood 
'tfi  and  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  he  wottld  in 


prayer ;  for  an  oath  was  a  species  of  prayer,  and 
required  the  flune  ten  of  ceramonv.    ( ilon.  it, 

\\x.  175,  251  ;  Find.  Ol.  vii.  119.)  Oaths  w«-n« 
freq^nentk  accompanied  with  sacrifice  or  libntion, 
(Horn.  A  IT.  158  ;  Aristoph.  jfolofw.  148,  IV>p. 
1048.)  Both  sacrifice  and  liLntion  arc  u&ed  in  the 
compact  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  iU  iii.  276. 
TlteTKtiniion  nich  occariom  were  not  eaten ;  but, 
if  sacrificed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  were 
biuied  in  the  ground;  if  by  strangers,  were  thrown 
into  the  sea  or  riTer.  {TL  iii.  310,  x\x.  267.) 

The  parties  used  also  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  victims,  or  on  the  altar  or  some  other  sacred 
thing,  as  if  by  so  doing  ihey  brought  before  thi^^m 
the  deity  by  whom  the  oath  was  sworn,  and  aado 
him  witness  of  the  ceremony.  Hence  the  expsw 
sions  irp^T  thv  fiwfthy  ^{op«r(^«(r,  ifofiiKU  Ka0 
Itt'Sm.  (See  Reiske,  /ndex  ad  Dem.  $.  r.  'Oftyvvot* 
Harper,  s.  v.  Aidos  ;  Thuc.  v.  47;  Gocllcr,  ad  loc.; 
Juv.  6a/.  xiv.  219  ;  Ovid.  /i/Mrf.  Dido  ad  Aen. 
129.)  Ill  Homer  (//.  xiv.  270),  Juno,  makuv* 
solemn  promise  to  Sleep,  takes  the  Karth  in  nrx* 
hand  and  Heaven  in  the  other,  and  swear*  by 
Sty3£  and  the  subterranean  gtxis.  To  touch  tho 
head,  hand,  or  other  part  of  the  body,  df  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  vvoji  a  common 
cttttora.  The  hand  09{)ocially  was  regarded  as  a 
pledge  of  lld-'lirv,  and  the  allusions  \>y  i!ie  jiir;et*iHi 
of  haaids  in  making  contrticis  .and  agrtciiu uls 
abound  in  the  ancient  writers.  (Eurip.  JHedett, 
496  ;  Soph.  PhUoct.  812,  Tr„cJi.  1183  ;  Ovid.  £>>. 
rhyiU»ad  Lkmoph,  21,  DrimtM  ad  Ack.  107;  Uuin. 
HynL  mi  Ven.  26.)  Other  supentitiont  rites  wen 
often  superadded,  to  give  gr^viter  solemnity  to  the 
ceremony  (.\e^L  Sfpt.  c,  TUb.  42  ;  Soph.  AtUitj. 
264  ;  Demosth.c.  Cbis.  1369),  which  appearto  bo 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  (f.f/ii<f.  \iV)). 

The  different  nations  of  (jreece  swore  by  their 
own  peculiar  gods  and  henx^s ;  as  the  Thebans  by 
Hercules,  lolaus,  &c,  the  Lacedaemonian:*  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Corinthians  by  Poseidon 
(Aristoph.  AtAarn.  774,  860,  867,  JS^niCHt,  609, 
Ly»ist.  81,  148)  ;  the  Athenians  sm5rp  priie  •-  v 
by  Zeus,  Athena,  Apollo  (their  warpttos  >ikvi^ 
Dcmeter,  and  Dionyioai 

The  office  or  character  of  the  party,  or  the 
place,  or  the  occasion  often  suggested  the  oath  to 
be  talten.  Thai,  Iphigeneia  uie  prieatess  oween 
by  Artemis  in  Eurip,  Jpk.  in  Tamrh.  Menelans 
bids  Antilochus  swear  by  Poseidut  (the  equestrian 
god ),  the  subject  being  on  horses.  {lU  zxiii.  585. 1 
So  Philippides,  in  Arist.  Nuh.  V,?>,  is  made  ridi- 
culously to  swear  iH^  rhv  WovtiMt  rhv  tmtioy. 
AehiUes  swean  by  bis  sceptre  (IL  i.  334),  Tele> 
math  us  by  the  sorrows  of  his  father  {OJ.  xx.  .13f\ 
Hrace  the  propricQr  of  the  famous  oath  in  l>emo- 
•thcnei,  by  tho  warriofs  who  fenght  at  Manthon, 
&c.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  as  swearing  be- 
came a  common  practice  with  men  upon  tririal 
oeeationi,  and  in  ordinaiy  eonvewatfon,  they  used 
to  take  oaths  by  any  god,  person,  or  tliiiip,  as  th^ir 
peculiar  habits  or  predilections,  or  the  fancy  of  the 
moment,  dictated.  Pythagoras  on  tiiio  aeeonnt 
swore  by  the  number  Four.  (Lueian,  Pvihao.  4  ; 
Plut.  de  IHae,  FkiL  L  3. 1616.)  Soctates  used  to 
■wear  1^  xtfiw,  in  whieh  be  was  abaordly  im- 
itated  by  others.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  370.)  .Vristo- 
pbancs,  so  keenly  alive  to  all  the  foildcs  of  his 
countrymen,  tsJca  notieeof  diw  cnstom,  and  tsraa 
it  into  ridicule.  Hence  he  makes  the  sausage- 
dealer  awear     riuf  'ifi*v'      t)epeswi>  {Mgiiitt 
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further  Fd^  8S^  Avm^  54,  1611,  Aoik  936, 

WflBCB  alM M  Uicir  fiiTouite oatht.  Asthe 

■oi  prrferrMl  swearing  ||j  HcTCOlci,  Apollo, 

•0  the  other  sex  UiU'd  to  swenr  hv  .AT«1ir<««liti%  De- 
aeler,  aud  IV-rsephone,  Hera,  Hctaic,  Artcniia  ; 
ud  Athenian  women  by  Agiauna,  Pandrosus,  &c. 
(Luckin,  Ih-jL  Afereir.  J  ;  Xen.  Memor.  L  5.  §  5; 
Ahitoph.  Z^n4€.  ttl,  148,  908,  439,  Ace/e<.  70, 
TlMikSflC,  S83»  6SS  ;  Theocr.  /<v//.  zr.  14.) 

Tbe  fj  cir.ty  which   an  oath  w:u  fiUppoM  d  to 
eaoiu  induced  the  Greeks,  as  it  has  people  of  tno- 
inm  tiaca,  to  impose  it  as  an  obligation  upon  pcr- 
v*»  invested  with  authority,  or  intrusted  with  the 
diachai^e  of  n- -.pnnaible  duties.  (Plato,  dr  Lrr/.  xii. 
p.  1*48.)    I'he  Athenians,  with  whom  the  scienco 
kgislation  was  carried  to  the  grealattpcffection, 
of  all  the  Greek  stiito*,  tlu-  itir  st  punctilious 
ia  this  respect.  T  he  youth,  entering  upon  his  20th 
ym,  wm  not  petmhted  fa  aaMune  the  privilegetof 
tcitize  i,  .r  to  be  registered  in  the  Atj^jo^X"*^*' 
tfmtart  'uim^  without  taking  a  solemn  oath  ia  the 
tnqgla  «f  Aglaxiroa  to  obey  the  laws  and  defend 
hU  country.  (The  form  of  bis  oath  is  prtscncd  in 
Ptfilux,  vii*.  1  ().'>.)   The  .irchon,  the  jafJt'c,  and  the 
■fbitrator,  were  required  to  bind  theiuitive*  by  aii 
<»th  to  p(  rfurm  their  na|>ectaTe  datieiL  (See  Pol- 
l'«,/.c  ;  HudtwaUkcr,iiierrf»«  Diiii.  p.  10  ;  iuid 
r^KASTis.)  Aa  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  Senate 
«f  Five  Himdred,  we  DenuMth.  «.  Tfinoe.  745. 
A*  to  the  oath  af  the  antness,  and  the  voluntary 
wih  of  portiea  to  an  action,  see  Marttria.  The 
^i^Fn^auNT,  at  least  apparently,  attached  to  oaths 
Bi  nuns  of  jiutice,  is  prored  by  Torioas  paMgM 
la  the  oratnnik,    (Aik!(K'.  Je  Af  t/st.  5  ;  Lycurg.  c 
'■■o'.  157.  ed,  2*tcpU. ;  Antipfa.  dt  vt.  llmd,  139, 
^  ^0-  €d aiepk.  •  Dietnosth.  e.  ApUk,  h Gu. )  Demoa- 
thcnes  constantly  mnirxls  his  judges  that  they  arc 
w  their  oaiha,  and  Lyctiniia  {L9.)  declares  that 

The  experience  of  rJl  nations  has  prove  1  the 
jJ^fCRitts  tendency  of  making  oaths  too  common. 
JW  hinory  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  in  general 
fjmishes  no  exception  to  the  obtrmtkn.  While 
•a  the  popular  belief  and  in  eomnicm  parlance  oaths 
•"•untied  to  be  highly  esteemed,  tbcy  had  ceased 
^W«f  moch  ical  wealth  or  Tahic.    It  is  inpea* 
*v\»W     r,-^(j  tj^,.  jilay*  of  Ariitophanrs,  the  oratory 
other  writers  «if  that  period,  without  sccin^r 
VWy  )"td  become  %  pinetiee  of  ordinary 
^orr.  nif.    The  poet  who  wrote  that  verse  which 
^W-ed  the  ccasure  of  the  comedian,  ^  "yXitca^ 
J^X\  h  •«  Pftk*  if«^^,Tos  (Eur.  Jli/jxd.  612; 
A^toph.  Tinm.  27.^),  waa  not  the  only  person 
*ho  Would  thus  refine.  The  bold  profligacv  de- 
*"1«d  by  Aristophanes   (S'u6.  1232—12-11, 
298)  WM  too  often  realized  in  action.  To 
''•ce  tho  decr*nrra<  y  of  the  'Jn  .  k  character  be- 
twt  to  this  plaa.  We  conclude  by  rcujinding 
•iricaien  that  n  a  later  age  the  Oieeka  became 
'  br  word  ;iinonf,'  t'lt-  Honiaiis  for  Ivinff  and  bad 
^  (Cic prv  Ftacco^  4  ;  Juv.  8aU  iii.  60,  &c.) 

A  hw  expressions  deserve  notice.  N j)  is  used 
VT  .Attic  »Titers  in  affirmative  oatba,  ftk  m  n^sn* 
^Tt.  The  old  form  of  affirmation,  still  prr^en  ed 
the  other  Ort  eks,  and  tucd  bv  Xenuphon,  uua 
^jl  (Xcn.  Attm.  ii  7.  f  Xi,' ApoL  Socr.  20.) 
"1  ii  nothing  mon*  than  ainithi  r  form  nf  t>al,  u^^d 
vitli  sn  sccuiativc  case,  fiA  being  omitted,  as  it 
iAm  »  B  Mgatire  Mlba.  (Soph.  0»i.  T^,  660, 
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1068,  eitel,  756, 166S.)        bowever,  fa  never 

uaed  liy  the  tragedians,  who  alwavh  enijiloy  a  para- 
phrase  in  affirmative  oaths,  such  as  dthr  fiafnifpfff" 
9uu  *E««fv^inu  ia  need  alBnuitively,  iwofufAiMU 
negnlirely,  according  to  EustadiiiUL  (Horn. 

ii.  377.)     Ai<{fuar(r&at  \s  to  flw<'ar  f.tronj{ly,  to 
protest.    (Soph.  iinucA.  37^.)     "OpKioy^  though 
often  med  aynonyuionily  with  fipKos,  signiftca 
ni'Ti^  -i'rictly  a  compact  ratified  by  ui'l,  ;  '■^^Kia 
rdfn>tu>  is  to  make  a  compact  with  uxih»  und 
sacrifice ;  md  tbtongb  the  fr^uent  pr^tice  of 
srurificin;;  on  such  oica-ions,  it  came  that  5pieio¥ 
was  sometimes  used  for  tlie  victim  itaelf.  (liom. 
IC  iii  245.)   In  the  phrase  ^^rai  ae^  Ufniy^  the 
original  meaning  of  Kcrr4  wa«,  that  the  party  laid 
hi?  hand  uynm  the  victims;  but  tho  Baino  phrase 
hi  used  luctaphoiicaliy  ia  other  cases,  where  there 
could  be  no  such  cercmeoy.    Thus  Karii  x'Aimv 
tirxh"  iron)aaa6ai  x«M<*f'<*'*'  (Ari-t.  lu/uit.  (Jb'O)  is 
to  mak«  a  vow  to  otfec  a  thousand  kids  ;  as  tiumyk 
the  party  vowing  layed  kit  kamtb  «yMM  lile  isilf  tU 
the  iime^as  a  kimi  <>/ t^lnke.    The  bame  oltsenation 
applies  to  ifiMuvM  koj'  iiaaXnas.    (Cump.  La- 
tauiz,  I'cberdm  Eid  M  dm  €hrmhm,  WOrxbimr,, 
1844.) 

2.  Roman.  The  stihject  of  Romfvn  onths  may 
be  treated  under  fomr  di:  erent  head*,  vix. :  —  1» 
Oaths  taken  by  magistrates  aud  other  persons  who 
entered  the  semce  of  llie  npuldic.  2.  Oaths 
token  in  transactions  with  foreign  nations  iu  tha 
name  of  the  tepnblie.  8.  Oaths,  or  variou  modM 
of  swearing  iu  coiuni<  n  life.  4.  Oaths  taken  be* 
/ore  the  praetor  or  in  courts  of  justice. 

I.  Oaths  taken  by  muffittraies  and  other  per$ons 
teio  entered  the  service  o/Ute  rtpuUic. —  AfUT  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  theci  nsnls,  and  stib- 
sequciiily  all  the  other  magistrates,  were  obligt>d, 
within  five  days  after  their  appomtment,  to  pro> 
mise  on  ooth  that  they  would  protect  and  ol».serve 
the  laws  of  the  republic  (m  U^jurare^  Liv.  xxai. 
50  ;  compare  Dionyi.  y.  1.).  Vestal  viigbi  and 
the  tlaincii  dialis  were  not  allowed  to  swear 
on  any  occasion  (Liv.  L  c. ;  Feat.«.v.  Jurare/ 
Piut.  Quaest.  Bom,  p.  276),  bnt  whether  they  also 
entered  upon  their  sacred  ofGccs  without  taking  an 
o;it}(  nii:tl"^'"<is<  t'<  'li'it  of  niaLji^trates  is  nnknowu. 
Wiicn  a  il.uiien  uuiiis  wa.-?  elected  to  a  uiagiislracy, 
be  might  either  petition  for  an  especial  dispensa* 
tion  {ut  I^p'hut  aolveretur)^  or  he  might  depute 
some  one  to  take  the  oath  for  him.  But  this  could 
not  be  dene  unleee  the  penninien  waa  granted  by 
the  {>^ple.  The  first  Roniaii  consuls  seem  only 
to  have  sworn  that  they  would  not  restore  the 
kingly  govenuaent,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do 
so  (Liv.  ii.  1  ;  Dionys.  /.  c),  and  this  may  have 
been  the  ca*e  till  all  fears  of  such  a  r«-btonit:tm 
having  vanished,  tbc  oulh  wa>  changed  into  a 
jiujurandum  in  leges.  Tho  coiuuhir  oath  waa 
occasionally  taken  nndet  the  empiie^  (Pliiu 
Faneg,  64.) 

Iranng  tbe  later  period  ef  the  fepnbUc  we  alto 

find  that  niagi.*(rate»,  when  tlie  time  of  their  (jfficc 
had  expired,  addressed  the  people  and  swore  that 
during  their  office  they  bad  imdertaken  nothing 
against  the  republic,  but  had  done  th«ir  utmost  to 
jifitrnote  its  welfare.  (Cic.  or/  Fam.  v.  2.  §  7,  pro 
^uUa,  11,  in  I'lMjii.  3,  pro  J  Join,  35;  Dion  Casa. 
xxxvii.  p.  52,  xxxviii.  72,  till  pi  568,ed.  Stopb.f 
I,Iv.  xvi.x.  37.)  Til  some  ca.sea  a  tiihunr  of  the 
people  might  compel  the  whole  senate  to  promiso 
oo  ettk  uM  they  wwU  obeene  a  plebucituiv 
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aid  allow  it  to  be  cunried  into  effeet,  u  was  the 

ca?t«»  with  the  le.T  R^jmria  of  SatuminTis.  The 
censor  Q.  MuU.'llu&,  vviio  refused  to  swear,  was  scat 
into  exile.  (  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  29  ;  C\c.proSext.  47; 
PIuL  M'lr.  21).)  During'  the  time  of  the  eniptre 
all  mai{i»trnt«s  on  entering  their  oHice  were  obliged 
to  pl«^  themselvM  by  an  oath  that  they  wouM 
obsf-rve  the  arta  CaoRanim  (  iurare  in  iwta  Ctte- 
tarum^  Suet.  I'tJjer.  G7  ;  Tucit.  Annul,  i.  72,  xiii. 
86,  zvi  32  s  Dion  Casa.  xWii.  fk  884,  &c.),  and 
the  senators  had  to  do  the  eatne  retrularlr  every 
year  on  the  Brst  of  January.  (Dion  Cass.  Iriii. 
"p.  724 ;  compare  I^pMtu,  Kxoun.  A*  «d  TtieU. 
AmwU.  xvi.  2'2.) 

All  Roman  soldiers  after  they  were  enlisted  ft>r 
ft' campaign,  had  to  take  the  militsirv-  oath  {mcm- 
m««/«in),  whith  wns  administerfd  in  the  following 
manner:  —  Kaeh  tri'iniDiis  imlitum  a4vmbled  his 
Tfginient,  and  jiicked  out  one  of  the  men  to  whom 
he  put  i1ie  oiuh,  tlint  he  would  obey  the  com- 
mands of  his  gencnils  and  execute  thetn  pmictutdly. 
The  other  «ien  then  came  forward  one  after  an- 
other and  repeated  the  same  oath,  ?i ying  that  they 
would  do  like  the  first  (it/em  tn  m4r,  Polyb.  vi. 
31 ;  Fett  ».  V.  /Va^imtfsMMt).  Livy  (xxii.  3U) 
tiays  that  until  the  year  "216  B.C.  th.c  military 
oath  was  only  sacramcntumf  t  e.  the  soldiers 
took  it  Tolnntarily,  and  promned  (with  impreca- 
tions) that  they  would  not  deiert  fro:n  the  army, 
and  not  leave  the  ranks  except  to  tight  against 
the  enemy  or  to  mve  a  Roman  citiien.  But  in 
the  year  210  B.C.  the  soldiers  wem  cnmpellcd  by 
the  tribunes  to  take  the  oath,  which  the  tribunes 
pat  to  thero«  that  they  would  meet  at  the  oommand 
of  the  con'iiiN  and  not  lenve  the  standards  without 
their  orders,  so  that  in  this  case  the  military  oath 
tweame  a  jusjumndum.  But  Litj  herelbrfela  that 
long  bef  ire  that  t'lne  he  ha*  represented  (iii.  20) 
the  soldiers  taking  the  same  jusjuFanduro.  A  jper> 
ftct  formnla  of  a  military  oath  h  praaerved  in  Oel« 

liua  (xvi.  4;  cotnpare  DIony*.  vi.  2."^.) 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  any  oath  might 
be  taken  in  two  ways :  the  person  who  took  it, 
either  framed  it  himself,  <ir  it  was  put  to  him  in 
a  set  form,  and  in  this  case  he  was  said  iu  verba 
jamre,  or  ju  ntrt  wriU  eomsefiHt.  Poly  bi  us  (  vi.  3  3  ) 
speaks  ol  a  secund  oath  which  was  put  to  ail  who 
•onred  in  the  anny,  whether  fireemcn  or  slaves,  as 
inon  as  the  eastnunetatb  had  taken  place,  and  hy 
wliieii  all  promised  that  they  w<tnld  steal  nothini; 
from  the  catnp,  and  that  they  would  take  to  the 
tribunes  whatever  they  m  i^ht  happen  to  find.  The 
military  oath  was,  according  to  Dionysius  (xi. 
43)t  the  most  sacred  of  all,  and  the  law  allowed 
a  genera]  to  put  to  death  without  a  formal  trial  any 
soldier  who  rentared  to  act  contrary  to  his  oath. 
It  was  taken  upon  the  signa,  which  were  them- 
soItcs  conitdercd  sacred.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
pire a  clause  was  added  to  the  military  oath,  in 
which  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  con- 
sider the  ."safety  of  the  emperor  more  important  than 
anytbii^  else,  and  that  thqr  loved  nmier  them- 
selves nor  their  children  more  than  their  sovereign. 
(Arrian,  Kptci.iW.  14  ;  Suet.  Co/u/.  15;  Ammian. 
Marc.  xzi.  5.)  On  the  military  oath  in  general, 
eompare  Drissonius,  De  Formul.  \\:  c  I — 5. 

1 1 .  OaVis  taken  in  iransadions  with  fureifjn  na- 
Uons  in  the  name  of  the  rrptiUic.  The  mnst  ancient 
form  ofr'-i  oath  of  this  kind  Is  ret.-orded  hv  Livy 
(i.  24 ^,  ui  a  treaty  between  the  liunmna  and  Albans. 

The  pator  pniuatas  pRNMNmeed  the  eath  in  the 
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I  name  of  bis  coontry,  and  struck  the  rktim  with  t 

I  flint-stone,  railing  on  Jupiter  to  dcslrov  the  Hoaum 
nation  in  like  inauncr,  as  he  (the  paler  patmius) 
destroyed  the  animal,  if  the  people  should  riol.ite 
the  oath.  The  chiefs  or  priests  of  the  other  n.ni.j;i 
then  swore  iu  a  feimiiar  manner  by  their  owu  god*. 
The  ceremony  was  sometimes  different,  inasmncii 
as  the  fetialis  cast  away  the  stone  inm\  his  hanil«. 
saying,  v>»  tdcns  Jallv^  turn  me  Diespiier  mita  «rte 
arceque  bonis  yiciai^  uti  epo  hune  lapidem,  (Fcit 
*-  r.  LapiJfin.)  Owincr  to  the  prominent  part 
which  the  gtone  {!upi.s  Wcx)  played  in  thu  set, 
Jupiter  himself  was  called  Jq>iter  Lipis  (Polyb 
iiu  2*>),  and  hence  it  was  in  aftertimes  ont 
unconanon  among  the  Romans  in  ordinary  con- 
versation to  swear  by  Jupiter  Lapis.  (Geliiiu,  L 
21  ;  Cic.  ad  Fum  iii,  !.  ;  Pint  Sul.'a,  W.\ 
In  swearing  to  a  tituty  i^ith  a  foreign  nation,  a 
victim  (a  pig  or  a  lamh)  w:is  in  the  early  tiraesd* 
ways  sacrificed  by  the  fetialis  (whence  the  cxprrj. 
sions  J'ucdiis  icrrr,  upKia  Tt/xi^tty)^  and  the  pheat 
while  prononncing  the  oath  probably  toocbed  tbe 
victim  or  the  altar.  (V'irg.  Am.  xli.  l'OI.&c.  ; 
Liv.  zxi.  45  ;  compare  ¥uTiAhm.)  J\i»  mode  of 
swearing  to  a  treaty  through  the  sacred  pnwm  sf 
a  fetialis,  was  observed  for  a  long  time,  and  afbfr 
the  second  Punic  war  the  fetiales  even  travelled  to 
Afinca  to  perform  the  ancient  ceremonies.  (Ur. 
xxr.  4S.)  The  jus  fetiale,  however,  fell  into  dis- 
use as  the  Romans  extonded  their  conquests ;  aad 
as  in  most  cases  of  tnatiea  with  focetgo  natkNM,ths 
Rntnan*  were  not  the  party  that  chojk^  to  pr-mii?* 
anything  on  oath,  we  h^v  no  more  of  oaths  on 
their  part ;  bvt  the  Ibreign  nation  er  csnqatwd 
party  was  so-n  'tinips  obliijed  to  promise  with  a  so- 
lemn oath  {mcrafHenium)  to  observe  tiieooadiliQOS 
prescribed  by  the  RomBna»  and  docoroentstetsrt- 
ingsucb  promises  were  kept  in  the  rapitol.  (Lir. 
XX vi.  24.)  But  in  cases  where  the  Koauos  bad 
reason  to  mistmst,  ther  demanded  host^ns  ss 
heiii^'  a  better  security  than  an  oath,  and  ihi^ 
the  practice  which  in  later  times  they  adopted 
most  genendly.  At  fiiat  the  Itonans  woe  my 
scrupulous  in  observing  their  oaths  in  aintnc!^  nt 
treaties  with  fbrcignen,  and  even  with  enemie* ; 
bat  atlempto  wen  soon  made  by  faidiridaab  Is 
inteq)ret  an  oath  sophislic-ally  and  eiplain  awar 
iu  binding  character  (Gelliu«,  vii.  Itf ;  Liv.  iii. 
20,  xxil  4l  i  Cicde  Of.  iii.  27,  Ac),  and  frM 
the  third  Pmiic  war  to  the  end  of  the  repul  'ii"; 
perjury  was  common  among  the  Romans  ia  their 
dedwgi  with  fore^nen  as  well  as  ama^  lhc«> 
selves. 

I II.  (kUis  or  varimt  modu  of  ntcaring  in  cm' 
mon  life.  The  practice  of  swearing  or  callini? 
upon  some  god  or  gods  as  witnesses  to  the  irotli 
of  assertions  made  in  common  life  or  in  ordiosiy 
conversations,  was  as  common  among  the  lUmaM 
as  among  the  Tir  ks.  The  \-arioas  forms  media 
swearing  may  be  divided  into  three  dasMs :  — 

1 .  Simple  invocations  of  one  or  more  gods,  as 
I^erde  or  AfeherrJe,  that  is,  iu  me  llercides  jurrt, 
amet,  or  servet  (  Fest,  s.  v.  Mecistor)  •  Pd^Ptiml 
or  Aedtrpoly  that  is,  per  PoUuccm  ;  per  JanM  £s- 
pidem  or  simply  per  Jooem;  per  tuperoi:  perd«a 
immortaies ;  medim  fitfius,  that  is,  ita  me  Dim 
(Afos)  filius  juvet  {Fest.  t.  r. ;  Varro,  d«  Ltnf. 
ImL  w,  p.  20,  Bip.)  ;  Ha  ms  4mu  mut,  or  diiamenL 
Sometimes  ahn  two  or  a  prent  number  of  god* 
were  invoked  by  their  names. 
8,  61  ;  Teieat  Jndr.  iii.  A  SS.)  Tbefwiof 
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MB  «cn  regarded  u  diTine  beings,  and  peraoni 
•ted  to  twear  hf  tbeir  «ira  gcniuA,  or  by  that  of 
a  friend,  and  during  the  empire  bj  that  of  an 
tmpmt,   (HanL  i.  7*  94  ;  SueU  Cb%. 

37.)  WofMtt  tt  weD  men  awore  by  moat  of 
the  gods  ;  bat  tome  of  them  were  peculiar  to  one 
•f  ihe  sexei.  Thoa  wnmien  never  swore  bj  tier- 
calea,  and  nett  never  hj  Outor ;  Vorrn,  monom, 
taid  that  b  ancient  times  women  only  swore  by 
Caator  and  Pollux,  while  in  the  extant  writers  we 
find  men  frequently  swearing  by  Pollux.  (Oellius, 
XL  6.)  Juno  and  Venus  were  mostly  invoked  by 
VOOMO,  but  a.*so  by  lovers  and  rffeminate  men  in 
lencnd.  (Plaut.  A  mpkiL  ii.  2.  210 ;  Tibull.  iv.  1 3. 
15  ;  Juv.  ii  98  ;  Ovid.  Amor,  il  7.  27,  il  8. 18.) 

2.  Invocations  of  the  gods,  together  with  an 
execration,  in  caae  the  swearer  was  stating  a  folae- 
hood.  Exccmtions  of  this  kind  are,  IMi  me  per- 
dtmt  (Plaut  MiL  Glor.  uL  2. 20,  Cifttli  ii.  1.  21); 
da  me  inierficiaHt  (Plant.  MottelL  i.  3.  35)  ;  dis- 
ptTfiat  (Horat.  Sat.  L  9.  47)  ;  m  vtvam  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  vii.  23  ;  Mart  z.  12.  3);  M  Mfaw*  am  (Cic. 
•d  AO.  x\i  13X  Acc. 

S.  Persona  also  naed  to  swear  hy  the  indi- 
viduals or  things  most  dear  to  tiiein.  Thus  we 
have  instances  of  n.  porsoii  swearing  by  his  owu  or 
another  man's  head  (Di;,'  12.  tit.  2.  s.  3.  §  4  ; 
Ovid,  Trlsi.  v.  4.  4")  ;  lleroid.  iii.  107  ;  Juv.  vi. 
16),  by  iiiA  eyes  (PlauU  Afeneaeh,  v.  9.  1;  Oviil, 
Amor.  tL  1 6.  44  ),  by  his  own  welfare  or  that  of  his 
cHildr^  (Di>j.  12.  tit,  2.  s.  5  ;  PIni.  /-.'r'/V^  ii.  2lJ), 
by  the  welfare  of  aji  emperor  (Cod-  J,  iiu  4.  s.  4 1 

Jbe. 

Rf^pecting  the  varioug  forms  of  nntlis  and 
•weaxiiig  6co  Bxiisoiuus,  dc  J-'ormul.  viiL  cc  1 — 
18.  [L.S.] 

IV.  Ooths  takrn  i-yorf  the  praetor  or  in  courts  of 
juttioe,  Tht'ie  mij^'ht  be  a  ju»juraiidum  either  in  jure 
or  m  judkio.  The  jusjunindum  in  jure  bad  a  like 
dr*^  to  the  confesslo  in  jui*.  and  it  stood  In  llie 
p'ace  of  the  Litis  Contestatiu  (Dig.  b.  tit  1. 
a.  38.  1 3).  The  jusjurandum  in  jure  is  the  oath 
which  one  party  proposed  to  his  adveraar}' ( rl  i  t:;!lt; 
that  he  should  make  atiout  the  matter  iii  di6])uie  ; 
and  the  eflFect  of  the  oath  being  taken  or  refused 
was  equivalent  to  a  judicium.  If  tlie  defendant 
took  the  oath,  he  bad  in  answer  to  the  actio  an 
exceplio  <plcn)  jnriajurandi,  analogooa  to  the  ex- 
c^ptio  rei  i.i  j':'!'r  iiiTn  r^eduttae  and  rei  judicatae. 
It  the  plain titi  awore,  he  bad  an  actio  in  factum 
(an  the  oMe)  anak^ous  to  the  actio  jndieatl  The 
n^aaon  nf  the  jusjurandum  having  this  effect  is 
explained  (Dig.  44.  tit  5.  a.  1 )  to  be,  that  a  {»rty 
to  •  CMiae  BHiKea  hk  adtrenary  the  judex  by  pro- 
pns'n?  In  him  to  Like  the  oath  (def  rendo  ei  jus- 
jurandum; This  jusjurandum  which  is  proposed 
(ddatum)  in  jare,  ia  cnlted  noeasagrfni^  becnae  he 
to  whnm  it  is  projwsed  cnnnot  simply  refuse  it  ; 
he  most  either  take  the  oath,  or,  in  his  turn,  pro- 
poae  (fv^fare)  that  the  propoaer  ihall  take  it 
Simple  refusal  was  cqnivnlf-nt  to  con  essio  (con- 
linsioais  est  nolle  ncc  jurare  nec  jusjurandum  rc- 
frm  i  Dif,  13.  tit  3.  il  38).  In  the  Edict  (Dig.  1 2. 
tit  2.  s.  34.  §6),  the  praeti^r  says  that  he  will 
compel  the  peraon  from  whom  the  outh  is  demanded 
to  pay  or  to  take  the  oath.  ApnptUuiia  pneiinitor, 
or  dirfcnsor,  a  Vestal,  and  a  flamcn  dialia  eonU.  not 
he  compelbd  to  awear  ((3elL  x.  15). 

The  jusjunutdam  in  jadicio  ( jusjurandiutt  |ndi> 
ciale)  Li  required  by  the  judex,  and  not  T^y  eithe  r 
pf  tiie  portiea,  though  cither  <Kf  the  parties  may 
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suggest  it  This  jusjurandum  has  not  the  effect  of 
the  jusjurandum  in  jure:  it  is  merely  evidence, 
and  the  judex  can  give  it  such  probative  force  as 
to  him  seems  just  Such  an  oath  is  only  wanted 
when  other  evidence  fails.  The  judicial  oath  was 
particularly  applicable  in  cases  in  which  the  judex 
had  to  determine  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute. As  a  general  rule,  the  aestimatio  or  esti- 
mate of  value  nr  damages  was  to  be  made  by  the 
judex  conformably  to  the  evidence  funiishcd  by 
the  plaintiff ;  but  if  the  defendant  by  his  dolus 
or  contumacia  prevented  the  plaintiff  from  recover- 
ing the  specific  thing,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
action,  and  consequently  the  plaintiff  must  have 
the  value  of  it,  the  judex  could  put  the  plaintiff  to 
his  oath  as  to  the  value  of  the  thing  ;  but  he 
could  also  fix  a  limit  (taxatio)  which  the  plaintiff 
nuliiot  exceed  in  theaoioimt  that  he  deckred 
upon  oath.  This  is  called  jufjurandum  in  litem 
(Dig.  12.  tit.  3).  Tlii*  oath  is  nu-rely  evidence; 
the  judex  may  atiU  either  acquit  the  defendant  or 
condemn  him  in  a  less  srjm  (Dig.  23.  titS}  I>e 
probationibus  et  prae^'Uiuptionibun^. 

Am  to  the  Ju«jtmiiiduQi  Calnainiae,  wet  Cam  u- 
?fiA  ;  and  sec  Ji  dkx,  JmicifM.  [(i.  L.] 

JUSbU,  t^l  OD,  ACTIO,  is  a  Praetorian 
actio  which  a  man  had  against  a  father  or  master 
of  a  slave  ((/oj/i ;««.«),  if  k  filiu-ifaiuiliaa  or  a  slave 
liad  eiilt-red  into  any  coninut  at  the  bidding 
(jusm)  of  the  father  or  master,  for  the  fall  amoiint 
of  the  m;itf  r  in  dispute.  He  who  thus  contracted 
with  a  fiiuisiauiiiias  or  a  &luve,  was  not  considered 
to  di  al  with  them  en  their  own  credit,  but  on  that 
nf  the  father  or  master.  Th'<;  Arti-T  classed  hy 
LiauLs  with  the  Excrcituria  aud.  Lii^tt^turia.  (Gatus, 
iv.  70;  Dig.  1.5.  tit  4.)  [O.  L.] 

JUSTA  Fl'NERA.    [FtfNKRA,  p.  658,  b.] 

JTISTINIANK  I  S  CODEX.  [Codbx  Jus- 

TIM.A  NKr.«*.] 

JU.^Tl  TIUM,  prohahly  signified  originally  n 
cessation  of  judicial  Imsiiiess  (Juris  quant  intrrstttio 
guaedam  et  ^^ssaiio,  flell.  xx.  1 ),  but  is  always  used 
to  indicate  a  time  in  which  public  bu.siticss  of  cwrj 
kind  was  suspended.  Thus  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  treasury  were  ahvt  up,  no  ambassadors  wcra 
received  in  the  senate,  and  no  auctions  took  placo 
{Jurisdidionem  intermitti,  daudi  aerarium^  Judicia 
toUi^  Cic.  de  Har.  Re$p,  36  ;  pro  Plane,  14,  with 
\\'under"3  note).  The  Juditium  •wTts  jaoclaimed 
(edic^re^  indioen)  by  the  senate  and  the  magis- 
trates in  time*  of  pnUie  alarm  and  danger ;  and 
after  confidence  and  tranquillity  had  ])eeii  restored, 
the  Justitium  was  removed  (nwiiirtens,  esmere)  by 
the  same  anthorities.  (Lir.  vi  7,  ix.  7»  z.  21 1 
Pint.  Sill!,  f?,  Mar.  3*.)  As  such  times  of  alarm 
are  luualiy  accompanied  with  general  sorrow,  a 
Juttitimm  came  in  eoano  of  tine  to  be  ordained  as 
a  mark  of  public  mourning,  and  under  the  empire 
was  only  employed  for  this  reason,  'i  hus  we  fiud 
it  vaaally  proclaimed  on  the  death  of  an  emperor 
or  of  a  member  of  the  inu»erial  family.  It  wns 
observed  in  the  provinces  as  well  a«  at  Home,  and 
during  its  eontimuuice  the  soldiers  were  released 
from  their  ordinary  military  duties.  (Tac^M.  U 
16,  ii.  82  ;  Suet  Tib.  52,  CW.  24,  Galh.  10.) 

JUVENALIA,  or  JUVENA'LES  LUDI 
(^\ov€eyd\ia  &<rKtp  rivh  VfartcrKtvi.t.ara\  wcro 
scenic  game*  instituted  bj  Nero  in  a.  d.  59,  in 
eommemonition  of  hii  tlMvinff  his  beard  for  the 
fir.Ht  time,  thus  intimating  tliat  he  had  passed 
from  youth  to  manhood.   Ho  was  then  in  tho 
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twenty-BPcond  rear  of  his  age.  Thr  se  games  were 
not  celehnited  iu  the  circus,  hut  in  a  private 
theatre  erected  in  A  plca«ure-ground  {neinm)^  and 
coiisistt-d  nf  every  kind  of  theatrical  perfonnance, 
(ireek  and  Uomun  plays,  mimetic  pieces,  and  the 
like.  The  miwt  di^tinguiiihed  peiwiDt  in  the  ttate, 
oI(l  and  younsr,  male  and  female,  were  expected  to 
take  part  in  thcnu  The  emperor  set  the  example 
by  app«'artng  in  person  on  the  stat^  ;  md  Dion 
Cassius  inentinn^  a  dl-iinpnished  Itomnn  matmn, 
npwards  <il  I'i^lity  vturs  of  age,  wlia  liaiiced  in  the 
^'.tiiirs.  It  was  onf  of  the  otfences given  by  Paetus 
Thrasea  tliat  lii>  1i;id  not  acquitt'  d  liinisclf  with 
credit  at  llu*  iV^liv.il.  (Di'Mi  Ca»s.  Ixi.  19  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  l.i,  xv.        xvi.  "21. )    Suetonius  (AVr. 

criii'onnds  tliin  fe.Htival  «'it!i  tlic  Qiuiniui'iinali;!. 
which  wu".  inslitntc<l  in  tlic  t'olluuiiig  y«"nr,  a.  d. 
(>t>.     [(^iriMji  KNNAi  lA.]     The  JuveaatUt  eon- 

tiuiUii  tu  )>••  irb  linitiMi  by  siihsrqnent  rmp'Tnrs, 
but  not  on  tiie  uiuie  occAaiua.  The  naiue  w:ui 
given  to  tbiMe  games  which  were  exhibited  by  the 
einptTor?  on  the  1st  iif  .Taii'iary  in  cTch  year. 
riii'V  ii«t  Kiin^er  eonsisu  il  uf  si  ruic  re|tre8fntation% 
but  of  charinl  races  and  comlwits  of  wild  beasts. 
(Dion  CnsA.  Iwii.  I  I  ;  Sid>Ti.  Ap<ill.  C inn.  xxili. 
it07,  42(( ;  Capito).  i,ord.  4 ;  corap.  Lipsius,  ad 
Tve^  Aim*  nr.  Id.) 

K.  SsB  C. 


L. 

LA'BARUM.  [Sio.NA  Militaria.] 
LABRUM.   rBALNiAR,|k  191.] 

LAMYRINTin'S  {Ktx^vpiveoK^.  This  word 
appears  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  not  of  Kgyptian 
as  ha*  f^erally  b«en  snppoted  j  it  is  pmhaidy  a 
derivative  form  of  A.d?i>'r)<r,  nnd  ptyniiil"i;irany 
connected  with  havpau.  Accordingly,  the  proper 
definition  of  labyrinth  It  «  hmte  and  ooinplieated 
subterraneous  cavern  witli  niKiiriMiis  and  infrii-atp 
passages,  similar  to  those  of  a  mine.  (VVelcker, 
Ae^th}^.  7W&sr.  {k  212,  tee.)  Ifeneo  the  caverm 
m  ir  N.iuplia  in  Argolis  wrro  ralli-d  lalivrlnllH. 
(Stralxi,  viii.  6.  p.  3<ii>.)  And  this  is  indeed  the 
characteristic  fimtnre  of  all  tb«  strtietures  to  which 
the  atuinits  ;i)i[>U'  tlio  naine  Inhyriiith,  f->r  they  are 
always  described  as  cither  entirely  or  piurtiaily 
under  ftronnd. 

Tm  '  <  aiH>\st  and  most  renowned  labyrinth  was 
that  of  K^ypt,  which  lay  beyond  lake  Moeris,  at  a 
■hort  distance  from  the  eity  of  Crooodilea  (Anino¥), 
in  the  province  now  callrd  Fainum.  IJi  nnlotus 
(ii.  l4U)  ascribes  its  constniction  to  the  dodccarchs 
(aboQt  fiSO  R.  c),  and  Mela  (i.  9)  to  Psanimetiehafl 
alone.  Hut  ntln  r  and  more  |iro}jai)li?  arronnts  refer 
its  construction  to  a  much  earlier  age.  (Plin.  //.A'. 
xxxvi.  13;  Diod.  Sic  t.  61,  89;  Stmbo^  xrii. 
p.  81 1 .)  Tlii-v  I'iiihr.-,  which  in  prnn.lrar  even  ex- 
celled the  prramids,  is  described  by  Herodotus  and 
Pliny  <//.  a;.)  It  had  8000  apartments,  1500 
under  ground,  and  tlu-  i-atn*-  iiniiilx  v  almvc  it.  and 
the  whole  was  surruundcd  by  a  wall.  It  was  di- 
Tided  into  cottrts,  each  of  trhich  was  tnironnded 
by  c<il'>iii;ar!.^s  of  white  marl)!e.  At  the  time  of 
Diodorus  and  of  Pliny  the  Kgyptian  labyrinth  was 
•till  extant  Bnt  the  mins  which  modem  travel. 
|i  rs  d'  -(  rllic  a<(  relits  of  the  ancient  labyrinth,  as 
wcU  as  the  place  where  they  saw  them,  do  not 
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agree  with  what  we  know  from  tlie  b<  ?t  an.  i  -nt 
authorities  respecting  its  architi:cturc  and  iu  ^ite. 
(Britiah  Mas.  Epg^Mm  Antiq.  toL  L  p.  54,  and 
more  especially  Rnnsrn,  Ar</f/j>(cny  Sti-!l^  in  <!rr 
WeU()eteh.  vol.  iL  p.  324,  itc  )  1  be  purpose  wbicti 
this  labyrinth  was  intended  to  serve,  can  cnly  he 
matter  uf  conj'  cfnnv  It  has  been  soppos^-d  by 
some  writers  that  the  whole  arrang^t'iit  ai  the 
edifice  was  a  symbc^cal  pepteaeiitation  of  tiM 
7<)di.ic  and  \)\"  M>!ar  system.  HerodDtu*,  who  saw 
tl»o  upper  puxt  of  this  labyrinth,  and  went  throasih 
it,  WW  not  permitted  by  the  keepers  to  inter  the 
sti>)terraneo«s  part,  and  be  was  ti)!d  by  ih^m  that 
h  re  were  buried  the  kings  by  whom  tho  labyrinth 
had  )>oen  built,  and  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

Thi-  second  labyrinth  mentioned  by  the  ancifflti 
was  that  of  Crete,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cno*- 
bus:  Daedalus  \\-\v<^  said  to  hare  btult  it  aftn- t&e 
iri.nlr!  of  the  lv,'vj)tian,  and  at  the  command  of 
king  Minos.  (l*iin.  Diod.  U.  cc.)    This  labyriatii 
is  said  to  have  liecn  only  one  hundredth  part  the 
sixe  of  tht-  Etiyptian.  and  to  have  bcpn  tlif  habit- 
ation of  the  monster  Minolanms.    Although  the 
Cretan  labyrinth  b  very  freqoently  mentioned  \if 
ancii'nt  autltors,  yet  none  nf  them  spoaks  of  it  as 
an  eyewitness;  and  Diodorus  and  Pliny  exp^wly 
state  that  not  a  trace  of  it  waa  to  be  seen  in  their 
days.      'I'hcsc  cin  iinistanci-%  t''»?cthor  with  the 
impisoihility  of  accounting  for  the  objects  whtdla 
Cretan  king  coutd  have  Md  niTiewinnusinfsaeh 
a  build intr.  have  indnrcd  almost  all  mod- ni  wr'tm 
to  deny  altogether  the  exiatence  of  the  Cretan 
)ab3rrinth.    This  opinion  ia  not  only  supported  by 
totne  testimonies  of  the  ancients  theni>rlv(?«,  hot 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  some  paru  of  the  inland 
of  Ciete.   The  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Ma^. 
calls  the  rr.'tnn  labyrinth  **  a  mountain  with  a  ra- 
vem,"  and  Eustathius  {ad  Odgts.  xL  p. 
eallt  it  **a  snbtermneons  cavern     and  nnihvr 
sfatiTnrnts  arc  made  by  several   other  writm 
quoted  by  Meursius  (Oe/o,  pp^  67  and  Swh 
hir^e  caverns  actoalty  exist  in  aome  part*  ef  Cme, 
rspeciallv  In  the  neijMionrliood  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Oortys ;  and  it  was  probably  some  suc^ 
cavern  in  the  ne^hboorhood  cf  Cnoann  that  gavt 
ri'te  tft  the  story  of  a  labyrinth  built  in  the  reign 
of  Minos,    (See  Walpole's  Trttveh^  p.  402,  Ac; 
HSekh,  Kreta^  i.  p.  56,  &c.,  and  p.  447,  &c.) 

A  third  latjyrintli,  the  conitruction  of  •A-fii'i 
belongs  to  a  more  historical  age,  was  that  in  the 
island  of  I^emnoa.  It  was  commenced  by  Smiltii 
an  Aegiiietnn  architect,  and  completed  by  Rhowtii 
and  Diodorus  of  Samoa,  about  the  time  of  the  foA 
Oympind.  (Plin.  /.  e.)  It  wns  in  iti  coostradioa 
siniihir  to  the  I".i:y]>tian,  and  was  only  di»tingui*h- 
cd  from  it  by  a  greater  nomber  of  columns.  Re- 
mains of  it  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Plinr. 
It  is  uncertain  Avhcther  this  labyrinth  wus 
tended  as  a  temple  of  the  Cabeiri,or  whether  it  h*d 
any  connection  with  the  art  of  mining.  (Wcldccr, 
AmcJiyl.  Tril.  I.  c.) 

Samoa  had  likewise  a  labyrinth,  which  wasbnilt 
by  Theodoras,  the  stime  who  assisted  in  biulding 
that  of  Lcmnos  ;  but  no  partiicnlan  aie  kvaWt 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  R.) 

Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  a  fiibulans  edifice  u* 
Etruria,  to  which  Pliny  applies  the  name  of  Isbj' 
rinth.  It  is  described  as  being  in  the  nejgkbocr* 
hood  of  Clusium,  and  as  the  tomb  of  LarPsneaa. 
But  no  writer  says  that  he  ever  saw  it,  or  remains 
of  it  j  and  Pliny,  who  thonght  the  descriptiaD  which 
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be  found  of  "t  fubulouA,  did  not  rcnhirc  to  pive 
it  in  hi*  own  word*,  but  quotod  those  i>f  \';irra, 
vfco  bad  pnobably  taken  th*  •crotint  (wm  the  po- 
pq'.ir  stones  of  the  Etrnncanj  thcinsM-Ives.  It  w;is 
•aid  to  have  been  built  partly  under  and  {KUtly 
tWre  groand,  whence  the  name  lab}Tinth  i«  cor- 
rertlv  a:iplirtl  to  it  But  a  building  liko  this,  aayi 
Niebalu-  (Hutorf  ^  Homey  voL  L  p.  iao.  note 
405),  ii  abtohitdy  nopoMiblev  and  bdomgi  to  tbe 
Arabian  Ni§|ita.  (CMii|k  AbekiB^  MitkUtfUieny 
p.  243.)  LL-S.] 

worn 

l>y  the  Romans  over  the  toga,  wIicticc  it  is  called 
bjr  JuTeoai  (ix.  2tt)  mimimentiun  togac."  It 
difimd  ftam  tbe  paciinh  in  betng  ui  open  gar- 
ment like  i\\c  firt^ek  pallium,  and  fastoncd  on  the 
rifbt  khooMer  by  mcaoa  of  a  buckle  (JUnJa,), 
vbmM  ifce  pnenidn  WM  wbat  ia  olM  •  earfuMK- 
tnm  damamm  with  an  npenins;  f  >r  th«'  head.  [Pak* 
liVLxJ  The  Lacema  appears  to  have  been  cora- 
Mdy  med  in  the  anny  (VelL  Pit  iL  70,  80 ; 
Ond,  FouL  ii.  746  ;  Prop.  iv.  X  18),  l.nt  in  the 
toae  of  Cicero  was  not  auiallr  woni  in  the  city 
(Cic  Philip.  iL  30.)  It  Mon  amarwafda,  bewcTer, 
Wcame  quite  cinumon  at  Romp,  lu  wc  loani  from 
Sortaaius,  who  says  {Ang.  4U)  that  Aumutaa, 
•Mn|F  OMe  day  a  great  nonber  of  atiaena  oefbfe 
^I's  iriliKiial  dro»9«-d  in  the  lacrnia,  which  was 
commonly  of  a  dark  colour  {puUuti)^  n|>6ated  with 
iad^oatian  tbe  Una  ef  Vtigil. 

'  RflQMlMM  ypBnP  joiOUlOfl^  jWfftfkffR^jHN^  ftfjpBrikHMy^ 

Mdcn  that  tbe  Aedilet  •hooU  haneeforlli 
allow  ne  ene  to  be  in  tbe  fitnun  or  diata  in  tbat 

If  oat  penoM  Mem  to  bafe  carried  a  keema  or 

paciiula  with  them,  when  they  attended  the  public 
pmei,  to  prefect  them  from  tjie  cold  or  rats  (Dion 
Gw  Ivii  13) :  aad  tbua  we  ai«  tdd  tbat  tbe  equilea 
to  fttand  up  at  the  entrance  of  Chuidina  and 
Itjr  atide  their  kcemae.  (Suet  Claud.  6.) 

Tbe  lacema  was  nsually,  aa  already  remaiked, 
of  a  dark  colour  {/iuei  ouUtrtty  Mart.  I  97.  9),  and 
«M  frequently  made  the  dark  wool  of  the 
Btotie  theep  {B<utioae  /ocvraae,  xir.  1 33).  It  was, 
kowerer,  aometimes  dyed  with  the  Tynan  purple, 
and  with  other  colours.  (Juv.  i.  27 ;  Mart  L  97.) 
Martial  (Tiii.  10)  speaka  of  larccmae  of  the  former 
kmd,  which  coit  aa  nacb  as  10,000  sesten 
Whca  the  emperor  waa  expected  at  the  public 
gHMi^  it  was  the  practice  to  wear  white  lacemae 
■rij.  (Mart  ir.a^xlT.  137.) 

The  laoona  was  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
kad  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  (Hor.  Sat.  il 
7.  55);  botnewv/'W  or  cowl  w:ui  cenerally  used 
for  that  purpose,  which  appears  to  nare  been  fre- 
queotly  attached  to  the  bicemae,  and  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  drens.  (Mart.  xh.  l-i!>, 
132.)  See  B«ker,  QolimB,  vol.  iL  pb  95,  du. 
[CucciLca] 

LACI'NIAE,  tbe  angular  extremiUca  of  tbe 
tapi,  one  of  which  was  brought  round  over  the  left 
•hoalder.  It  was  generally  tucked  into  the  girdle, 
bat  KKoetimes  was  allowed  to  hang  down  loose. 
Plautns  {Mrrcut.  i.  "J.  imiiiitoa  that  it  occa- 
sioDslly  served  for  a  pockct-hiiudkcrchicf  {At  tu 
titpU  tume  laciniam  aiqu*  aitlmjfe  tudorem  tibt)  : 
Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  3)  represents  Scipio  Nasica 
a»  wrapping  the  Lcinl.i  of  hi*  toga  round  hi*  left 
ann  for  a  shield  (comp^ire  \- 1.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  17) 
Mm  be  niibad  iipon  TiU  Gfaedma  t  whale,  ac- 
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cording  to  Bervius  (ad  Virtf,  A^tt.  \u.  Pl'2\  the 
Cinctus  Gabinus  was  formed  by  girJutg  the  toga 
tight  round  the  body  by  one  of  iu  laciniac  or  loose 
ends.  These  exprrsfsions  air  fjuiti'  irreconcileable 
with  the  opinion  of  Ftrruriui  ai;d  others,  that  the 
laciiiia  wa^  the  lower  border  or  skirt  of  tbe  toga, 
while  all  the  pasfatrr''*  adduceil  by  tlum  admit  of 
easy  ezjilaDatum  according  to  the  above  view. 
Tbe  laeuiia  waa  undoubtedly  permitted  by  aonie 
to  sweep  the  ground,  especially  by  such  as  wore 
their  Barmenta  loosely.  Tous  Macrobius  iJSat.  ii.  3) 
remarici  npoo  one  of  Cicaro*k  wittieiina,  **  Jeeatua 
in  Ca<?5arem  qnia  ita  prneciuprbatnr,  ut  trahcniln 
laciuiaro  veiut  rooliia  incedcrct,^  which  corresponds 
with  the  well'knewn  caotion  of  Sulla  addreseed 
to  Pompey,  "Cave  tibi  ilium  })iii'rnni  inalo  pme- 
cinctum  ;**  and  Suetonius  tells  how  tbe  emperor 
Caioi,  being  filled  with  jealouay  en  account « tbe 
pLuidits  lavished  on  a  glndiator,  hurried  out  of  the 
theatre  in  such  baste  at  caloUa  lacinia  togae 
{Mneceps  per  gradoa  iiet.**  Moieevei;  the  aeeondary 
and  figurative  meanings  of  the  word,  namely,  a  ntg 
(Piin.  U.N.  six.  7),  a  narrow  necJc  of  land  (Id. 
v.  32),  <le  pohd  <tf  a  tmf  (Id.  xir.  SOX  <Ae  <v. 
arsrfnret  which  ha»i</  iluuu  fi-nin  tlf  mck  of  a  she- 
goai  (Id.  viii.  50),  &&,  accord  pcrlectly  with  the 
idea  of  (h*  attfftdar  us6iiieii(y  ^ a  piece  o/  dutky  but 
cm  scarcely  be  connected  asCninl^  with  the  notion 
of  a  border  or  »kir{. 

The  oorrespoadin^  Cheek  tern  wac  irpdevsSer, 
and  j»erha[)i  -jntpvyiov  (Pollux  coiLiicbrs  tlu.-io 
aynonymous) ;  and  accordingly  Pluuirch  ((rraccA. 
19)  and  Appian  (B.  O,  L 16)  employ  the  former 
in  narratiiii^  tlie  stoty  of  Scipio  alluded  to  above, 
K'ith  this  difiereoce,  however,  that  they  de< 
•eribe  him  at  thnwing  rb  apdevcSiBir  rei»  ifmloo 
over  hia  head  inilend  of  twiatiog  it  round  hii 
arm.  [W.R.] 

LACO'NICUM.  [Balnbab,  p.  184,h,  lflO,b.] 

LACU  NAR.  [DoMus,  p.  432,n.] 

LAC  US.  £FoN8,p.644,b.] 

LAENA,  the  aane  wocd  with  the  Oieeh 
xXoTf  a,  and  mdiMlly  connected  with  Kix^  f""*"* 

1.  It  signifies,  properly,  a  woollen  doak,  tbe 

cloth  of  which  was  twice  the  ordinary  thickness 
{duarum  togarum  ittslar,  Varro,  d*  lAng.  Lai,  v, 
133,  ed.  Mliller),  and  therefore  termed  daptat 
I  Festiui,  «.  c.  Laeaa;  Scrv.  ad  Virtf.  Jen.  iv. 
262),  shaggy  upon  both  sides  (SchoL  ad  Juv.  iii. 
283),  worn  over  tbe  pillium  or  the  toga  for  the 
ake  of  warmth.  (Mart.  ziv.  13G.)  Hence  per- 
sons carried  a  Liena  with  them  when  they  went 
out  to  supper  (Mart  viii.  59)  ;  and  the  rich  man  in 
Juvenal,  who  walks  home  at  night  eaeorted  by  a 
train  of  slaves  and  lighted  on  his  way  by  flam- 
beaux, is  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  lacna.  (Juv.  iii. 
283.) 

2.  A  robe  of  state,  forming,  it  is  said,  in  ancient 
times,  part  of  the  kingly  dress.  (Plut,  ;V«m.  7.) 

S.  The  famines  offered  sacrifice  in  a  laena 
which  was  fastened  round  the  throat  by  a  chi)>[t, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  dialis  was  woven  by  the 
hands  of  the  flaminic*.  (8erT.  ad  Vtty,  Am.  iv. 
2t>2  ;  Cic,  lind.  57.) 

4.  la  later  times  the  lacna  seems,  to  a  certniit 
extent,  to  have  been  worn  as  a  substitute  fur  the 
toga.  Thus  the  courtly  bard  in  Pcrsius  (i.  32)  ia 
introduced  rccitiiii;  his  fafihionnblc  lays  with  a 
violet-coloured  lacna  over  his  8h'>ulil<'rs  ;  nnd  we 
^Uher  from  Javeoel  (v.  130,  vii.  73)  that  it  wan 
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an  ordinary  article  of  dreM  amonp  the  poorer 
daaaee.  ( Becker,  GaUuty  vol.  ii.  p.  9^.) 

5.  Nonius  de6nea  it  to  be  Tettimentum 
militare  quod  snpra  omnia  Teatimenta  suroitur,** 
bat  qootes  no  authority  except  Virg.  Aen.  it. 
262.  [W.B.] 

LAOE'NA.  [ViNUM.] 

LA  M  PA  D A'RC  H I  A.   [  Lampadrphoria.] 

LAMPADEPHO'RIA  {?MtiwaSri<(>opia),  torcA- 
hearimj  (as  Herodotus  calls  it),  or  XofiiraSTjitpofJa, 
torck-rotx  (as  some  lexicographers),  also  Aa^xo- 
imXM  iyiy,  and  often  Binifily  Aa^irctr,  was  a 
gUW  f^fUBum  no  doubt  throughout  Groece  ;  for 
tiiongh  all  we  know  concerning  it  belongs  to 
Athena,  yet  we  hear  of  it  at  Corinth,  Peigamnt, 
and  Zerinthus  (Bockh,  T'uU  Fron.  of  Athens^  p. 
463,  2nd  ed.  ;  MUlU-r,  Mmcrv.  I'olias^  p.  5)  ;  and 
a  coin  in  Mionnet,  with  a  Acquirit  on  it.  which  is 
COpii'd  bflow,  bears  the  legend  *hti.<piito\iTi)v. 

At  Athens  we  know  of  five  celebrations  of  this 
game:  one  to  Prometheiu  at  the  PMmelheia 
(Schol.  ad  An'sfnpA.  ffnn.  131  ;  I«tpr.  ap.  Harpocr. 
«.  r.)  ;  a  socond  to  Athena  at  the  Punalhenaea* 
(Herod,  vi.  105,  and  //  ce.)  ;  a  third  to  Hephaestos 
nt  the  n<  pliae-tfMa+  (llfrod.  viii.  9,  and  //.  rr.)  ;  a 
fourth  to  Pan  (Herod,  v,  10.5) ;  a  tifth  to  the  Thra- 
cian  Artemia  or  Bendis.  (Plat  it  Rtp.  p.  328,  a.) 
The  three  former  are  of  unknowTi  antiqnity ;  the 
limrth  was  introduced  soon  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nthen  ;  the  lait  in  the  thae  of  SocMitet. 

The  ram  was  tisually  run  on  foot,  horses  being 
first  tised  in  the  time  of  Socrates  (Plat.  /.  c.)  ; 
■ometimee  alto  at  t&f^  (laterp.  vetoa  «l  ImenL 
ii.  77.  np.  Wakof.>  Tl»  preparation  fir  it  was  a 
principal  branch  of  the  fiiufmvtapx^  •<>  much  so 
indeed  fai  later  thnef,  that  hmiatiUfxU  Menu  to 
have  been  pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  Tvysnuri- 
af>X'«>  (Aristoti  PoL  v.  8.  20.)  The  gynnaaiareh 
mid  to  jpovide  ih»  ^i^nrdf,  whieh  was  •  candle* 
stick  with  a  kind  of  shield  set  at  the  bottom  of 
the  socket,  so  as  to  shelter  the  flame  of  the  candle ; 
at  is  seen  tn  the  following  woodcut,  taken  fima  a 

coin  in  Mionnet  (pi.  49. 
6.)  He  had  also  to  pro- 
vide fair  the  trainfnf  of  the 
runnen,  which  was  of  no 
•light  coaaequeoce,  for  the 
face  wai  endently  a  te- 
vero  one  (comjMire  Aris- 
toph.  Ve$p,  1203,  Ram, 
]0»5),  with  ether  ex- 
penses,  which  on  the  wh<tle 
were  very  heavy,  ao  that 
Imcu  {40  PkMod,  ffaered,  p.  63.  20)  classes 
this  office  with  the  x^PWY^"'  ana  rpe^papx^'^i 
reckons  that  it  had  cost  him  12  minae.  The  diR- 
chaige  of  thii  offiee  was  called  yv/jwwTMpxfii' 
kafonii  (Isaeus,  /.  r.),  or  i»  rait  Aa/tir^i  yvfum- 
viapx'^<f^^  (Xen.  Vfctig.  iv.  52).  The  victo- 
rious gymnasiarch  presented  his  Xa/xircit  as  a  votive 
offering  {kvi»^^  B5ckh,  Inscr.  No.  243,  250). 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  KainraJ^ifpopla,  there 
are  some  things  difficult  to  tmderstand.  The  case 
Standi  thai.  We  have  two  aeooanta,  wbidi  teem 
contradictory.  —  First,  it  is  represented  as  a  course, 
in  which  a  Ao/iv-df  was  carried  from  one  point  to 


*  Probably  the  greater  Panath 
M  mpr.) 
t  I1ie  cernmoi^  si  dia  Apalnrta 


(Kkdth, 
diftfen^ 
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another  by  a  chain  of  mnners,  each  of  whom 
formed  a  snoceMive  link.  The  first,  after  running 
a  certain  distance,  handed  it  to  the  tffimi^  the 
second  in  like  manner  to  the  third,  and  sn  on,  till 
it  reached  the  point  proposed.  Hence  the  game  is 
used  by  Herodotus  (viil  98)  as  a  eoMipariesi 
whereby  to  illii«trate  the  Persian  kyynf4iior,  by 
Plato  {I^r/.  p.  776,  b.)  as  a  living  image  of  sac- 
cessive  generations  of  men,  as  aba  MS  tka  wdl> 
known  line  of  Lnciitiw  (ii.  77.) 

£t  quasi  cursores  vitti  lampada  tradunt.** 

(Compare  also  Anrtnr,  ml  If^Tcnn.  iv.  46.)  And 
it  is  said  that  the  art  consisted  in  the  several  run- 
ners cairybg  the  taaeh  vneictinguished  thraagh 
their  respective  distances,  those  who  let  it  tro  wit 
losing  all  share  uf  honour.  Now,  if  this  wer«  ail, 
soeh  explanation  might  eootont  as.  But,  secaadly, 
we  are  plainly  t«ld  that  it  was  an  ir^r,  the  run- 
ners arc  said  OfuWaaOau  ( PlaL  Hep.  I.e.);  some  are 
said  to  hava  wen  (vixay  XoM'ddi,  Andoc  M  AkA. 
ad  fin.  ;  compare  n<x-kh,  Insc.  No.  '24.'?.  244)  ;  the 
Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Kan.  (/.  c.)  talks  of  rovs 
60Tdf««f  TplxavrWi  which  shows  that  han*  hava 
been  a  race  between  a  number  of  persons  ;  the 
Schol.  on  the  same  plav  (v.  133)  speaks  of  a^u>u 
Tovr  ^nfJmt<t  ^a^  Tp/x*>wu,  whieh  akawa  that  a 
number  must  have  started  at  once. 

This  second  account  implies  competitiom.  Bat 
in  a  chain  of  nmners,  each  af  whan  handed  the 
torch  to  the  next  man  tucee$sirefy,  where  could  the 
competition  be?  One  runner  might  be  said  to 
/(Me— >ha  wha  let  the  torch  eat;  hat  who  cadd  ha 
said  to  rri'n  f 

We  offer  the  following  hypothesis  in  answer  to 
this  ipwstien.    Suppose  that  there 


chains  of  mnners,  each  of  \v*iic}i  had  to  cnmr  the 
torch  the  given  distance.  Then  both  conditions 
wwdd  ha  Mfilled.  Tha  toidi  waidd  U  hnaded 
along  each  chain,  —  which  would  answer  to  the 
first  condition  of  moosssitie  delivery.  That  ch^ia 
ia  which  it  tiavelled  nost  quickly  and  aaaaest 
re.'irlied  it.'<  destination  would  be  the  winner,  — 
which  would  answer  to  the  second  conditioa,  it 
being  a  raee  between  eempetitefe. 

In  confirmation  of  this  hypoth'"=-i'«  we  observe 
as  follows :  —  The  inscription  in  Bockh,  No.  245» 
ooniMa  af  tha  lidlawiBf  liaaa ;  — > 

Efrrvx^ftft  vaSli     BArvx Aevr  *AI)^sos<vdt. 

This  Eiit\  cliidf  S  was  no  doubt  the  grmnasiarch 
who  won  with  the  f^i|€oi  he  had  tnuned,  jast  as 
Andeeidea  {I  c)  taike  af  hie  w»ura«A»M  Xiyardlt 
as  g^-nui;i.si.'irrh  ;  so  too  Inscr.  No.  "250  records  a 
like  victory  of  the  tribe  Cecrojpisb*  Now  we  know 
that  the  gymnasiRfdii  were  eheaen  ana  tnm  aadi 
tribe.  I  f  then  each  furnished  a  chain  of  Aa/tvaXi^^ 
pot,  there  would  have  been  ten  (in  Uter  times  tw«flve) 
chains  of  ranneia.  Perhaps,  however,  the  grnn 
nasiarchs  were  not  all  called  on  to  perform  this  ser- 
rioe,  bot  each  once  only  in  the  year,  which  would 
allow  m  for  eadb  of  the  three  greater  oelefavatioae 


•  No.  244  gives  a  list  of  oi  ytucfiearrts  tV 
XafiwdSct,  the  wntnen  in  the  torvh-ract^  fmirfen  io 
number.  Who  were  these?  If  the  several  links 
of  the  winning  chain,  it  is  rather  against  analo/r 
that  they  should  be  named.  No  one  ever  heard 
the  names  of  a  chonis;  yet  thej  can  haidlj  ha 
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(Ac  Prometheia,  Panathenaea,  and  HepliMlleia)  ' 
thrw  or  four  chains  of  competitors. 

The  fjoot  of  ruoniflg  waa,  in  these  giv«t  eelebra- 
tei)  fiwa  the  altar  of  the  Three  Go<ls  (Prome- 
t'rrr?,  Athrra,  and  Hephaestoi)  in  the  outer 
Ctx  mticus  to  the  Acropolii^a  distance  of  iMtf  half 
a  mile.  (Pnusan.  i.  30.  §  2  j  SchoL  Mw.  1085.) 
That  in  honour  of  Bflodk  vaanin  in  th«  Feitaeeoa. 
(PbLie.) 

The  oriffin  of  these  games  must  be  sought,  we 

iV-k,  in'the  worship  nf  the  Ttt.iii  Prometheus, 
Toe  action  of  ciirning  an  unextinguished  light 
hm  the  CerameicHS  to  the  Acropolw  is  a  lively 
irmVi  il     the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Titan  upon 
vben  he  bore  fire  from  the  habitations  of 
the  godi^  nd  beaift««d  it  npon  nan. 
tke^t  LcofidToio  rvphs  TijA/<ricoiroi'  al/y^v 
h  Kolkv  K<^>#Tji«.    (He^iod.  TUo^j.  566.  Oaisf.) 

But  the  gr.ititiule  to  the  giver  of  fire  iooo  passed 
to  the  Olympian  gods  who  presided  over  its  use, 
—  Uephaestos,  who  taught  men  to  ap[)!y  it  t  >  the 
Dating  and  moulding  of  metal,  and  Athena,  who 
carried  it  through  the  whole  ehvle  of  meftd  and 
MMMBlri  arts.    To  tlu'?o  three  goJn,  then,  were 
t^Mse  games  at  first  deroted,  as  the  patrons  of  iiiv. 
And  looking  to  the  place  it  was  run  in— -the 
Cenmeicas  or  Potters'  quarter —  we  arc  mtah  in- 
dhved  to  adopt  Welcker's  suggestion  {Aesehylische 
TrUo^  p.  1-21),  Tia.  that  it  was  the  KtfMntis  or 
ptt  rs  who  instituted  the  Aa/tiro8i}^opio.    Athi  na 
(as     1.  Arn  from  the  Ktpa^di)  was  their  patron 
goddess  ;  and  who  more  than  they  would  have 
wwm  to  be  thankful  for  the  gift  and  luc  of  fire 
PotteiT  wouM  be  one  of  thp  first  modr^  in  which 
it  vraid  be  made  serviceable  in  promoting  the  arts 
oflife.  la  later  tinea  the  aanc  honour  was  pnid  to 
»'!  fii^s  who  vi-erf  in  any  way  fwinected  with  fire, 
a>to  Psji,  to  whom  a  pcr|»etu.^l  fire  was  kept  up  in 
Us  flOtto  under  i;.  ■  Acropolis,  and  who  was  in 
\\h  ctipaciir  cniied  by  iho  Greeks  Phunetcs,  by 
Komans  Lucidns  ;  &o  aUu  to  Artemis,  called 
Ij  9<flwdei  'AfM^lwvpos^  and  worshipped  as^the 
mwir..   (CrpTizer,  Swd^Jiqur^  toI.  ii.  pp.  752,  764, 
French  transL)    At  first,  however,  it  secraa  to 
tme  beaa  a  tTinholie  representation  in  honour  of 
!f:<?  cods  whri  gave  and  taiiijht  men  the  use  of 
nmddintf  fire  (ireiKr*;tKO»»  irf p,  ^ihaaKa\o% 
Tf'xntf,  as  Aeschylus  calb  it,  Prom,  7.  110), 
l'.'u;h  thii  »pecilJ  signification  was  lo«t  sight  of 
in  later  times.    Other  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to 
fM  a  eaomHNi  tt|pntfication  for  all  the  times  and 
XaoArit  nf  thf  Xauira8rj4»of)fa,  have  endeavoured  to 
pwve  that  all  who  were  honoured  by  it  were  con- 
BMted  with  the  hcaTcnljr  bodies,  kKftrpot  SvycurrcJ, 
(%n  CrfTTier.  /.  c  ;  Miillcr,  Afinrrm  Poftaa,  p.  5)  ; 
othen  that  it  always  hod  an  inner  signification, 
alladiaf  to  die  hnwd  in  by  whieh  Prometheus 
p^t  !;fe  into  man  (so  Brimsted,  VoyipeSy  toI.  ii. 
p.  2m,  note  2).    Ikti  lAu  l^ead  of  Prometheus 
wi/a  later  interpretation  of  the  eaitier  one,  as  may 
wvn  hv  comimnng  Plat,  Aofty.  p.  321,  d,  with 
Hetiod.  tkeog.  56 1 ,  &c  [H.  O.  L.] 

LAlfPAS.  [LAVPADSraOBtA.] 
L.ANA'RIT^  [PILBI78.] 

LA'NCEA.    [Uaota,  p.  588  a.} 
LANIFl'CIUM.  [Tela.] 
LANISTA.  [GLAPiATuRrs.] 
LANTERNA.  [LAXKaNA-J 
LANX,  4m*  LANCULA,  a  laiga  dUh,  nada 
if  iQm  or  ion«  other  natal,  and  Nnatinica  am- 
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!i  -  !.  11  fd  at  sjili'iidid  nitertftinments  to  hold 
meat  or  iruit  (Cic.  ad  AtL  vL  1  ;  Hor.  Sat.  iL  2L 
4,  ii  4. 41  ;  Orid.  dt  Pemto^  iiu  B.  '20  ;  Petron. 
31)  ;  and  consequently  at  verifiers  (Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  194,  394,  Atm.  vtii  284,  zii.  215  ;  Ovid.  d« 
Pmto^  W.  B.  40)  and  funeral  banquets  (Proport. 
ii.  ]'.].  23\  Tl:e  silver  dishes,  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  their  grand  dinners,  were  of  a  vast  sixe, 
so  that  a  boar,  fer  example,  might  be  brought  whole 
to  table.  (Hor.  I.  e.)  They  often  weigbed  from 
100  to  500  pounds.  (Plin.  //.  \.  xxsiil  52.) 

The  batamx  (LntRA  Wans^  Mart  Cap.  ii.  180) 
was  BO  called,  because  it  had  two  metallic  dishes. 
(Cic.  Acad.  iv.  12,  Tasft  t.  17  j  Vire.  Aen.  xiL 
725  ;  Pers.  iv.  10.)  [J.  Y.] 

LA  r  H II I  .\  ( Ad4pta\  an  annual  festival,  cele- 
brated at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Artemis, 
sumomed  Lnphria.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which 
it  was  solemnised  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  (for  the  worship  of  Artemis  Laphria  was 
not  introduced  at  Patrae  till  the  time  of  Augustus), 
is  described  by  Pausnniais  (viii.  18.  §7).    On  the 
approach  of  the  festival  the  Patraeans  placed  in  n 
circle,  around  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  large  pieces 
of  green  wood,  each  being  sixteen  yards  in  length ; 
within  the  altar  they  placed  dry  wood.  They  then 
formed  an  approach  to  the  altar  in  the  shape  of 
steps,  which  were  slightly  covered  with  earth. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  festival  a  most  niaunifi- 
cent  procession  went  to  the  temple  of  Arteniiii,  and 
nt  the  end  of  it  there  followed  a  maiden  who  bad 
to  pi'dVirm  the  functions  of  priestess  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  who  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags. 
On  the  second  day  the  goddess  was  honoured  with 
numpfous  sacrifices.  ;  *TrTr'd  by  the  state  as  well  ns 
by  private  tndivjdusils.     i  hcsc  sacrificeji  cousietcd 
>i  ci  .  ilu.   ;  nls,  boars,  stags,  goats,  sometimes  of 
the  I  1.1  -  I'f  wolves  and  bear-^.  ?,;v!  somi-timrs  of  tho 
old  run  mala  themselves.    Ail  these  animals  were 
thrown  upon  the  altar  alive  at  the  moment  when 
the  dry  wood  was  set  on  fire.   Pausanias  ftays  thnt 
he  often  saw  a  bear,  or  some  other  of  the  aniiii:vl<, 
when  setted  by  the  flames, leap fi(oni  the  alutr  and 
escape  across  the  barncade  of  green  wood.  Tiioso 
persons  who  had  thrown  them  upon  the  altar, 
caii^^ht  the  devoted  yictims  again,  and  threw  them 
back  into  the  flames.    Tiif  Patraeans  did  not  re- 
member that  a  pcrsnn  had  ever  been  injured  by 
any  of  the  animals  on  this  occasion.  (Comp.  Paus. 
iv.  31.  §  G;  iichol  ad  E»rip.Orr^(.  1087.)  [US.] 
LAPlCiniNAE.  [Lai-tumiab.] 
LAPIS  MILLIAOIIUS  rMit.tiAitiirif.1 
LAPIS  SPECri.A'RTS.  [Domus,  p.  432a.] 
LA'QUEAR.    Lt>o*»U8,p.  432,a.J 
LA'QUEUS,  a  rope,  was  used  to  signify  the 
pniii'.liment  of  death  by  stranclinj.    This  mode  of 
execution  was  ncTcr  performed  in  public,  but  only 
in  prison  and  generally  in  the  Tulliannm.  Henee 
we  find  the  words  career  and  Inrputis  frequently 
joined  toother  (sece.^.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  60).  Per- 
sons eenvwled  of  treason  were  most  frequently  put  to 
death  by  strangling,  as  fl)r  iti stance  the  Catilinnrian 
conspinitors  (J,aqweo  gtUam  fngen,  SalL  OU.  55). 
This  piinishanent  was  frcqnently- inflicted  in  the 
rtipi  of  Tiberius  (Tae.  Ann.  v.  9,  \i.  ^9,  40  ; 
Suet.  Tib.  61),  but  was  abolished  soon  afterwards 
(Tae.  Awm.  zSt.  48)* 
LAQOEATOHES.  [GLADiATonia,  p.  575, 

LARAIKIUM  waa  a  place  in  the  inner  part  of 
a.  Roman  houio,  which  WM  dedioMad  to  the  Larea, 
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and  in  which  thcur  images  wen  kept  and  wor> 
•hipped.  It  tctvM  to  have  been  enitomary  for  rc- 
ligimii  Romans  in  the  morning,  immcd lately  after 
they  rose,  to  perform  their  prayen  in  the  lorarium. 
This  ciutom  is  said  at  least  to  hare  been  obsenred 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Sevcnia  (Ijimprid.  Al. 
Srv.  29,  .'il),  who  had  among  the  statues  of  his 
Lotus  those  of  Christ,  Abraham,  Orpheus,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  This  emperor  had  a  second 
larariiim,  from  which  the  first  is  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  majus^  and  the  images  of  his  second  or 
Icm  r  larariiim  wcie  WprcsentatioQt  of  great  and 
distingiiished  nirn,  nninn^  whom  are  mentioned 
Virjfil,  Cicero,  and  A  liillos.  That  these  images 
wer(>  some ti Dies  of  gold,  is  stated  by  SoctMUlU 
(  I'itiH.  2).  We  do  not  knnw  wh.  thfr  it  was  cu«- 
toniary  to  have  more  than  one  lararium  in  a  hou«p, 
or  whether  the  eaio  of  Alexander  Scforus  is  merely 
to  be  looked  upon  n»  an  exception.         [  L.  S.] 

LARENTA'LIA,  Romotimes  written  LARKN- 
TINA'LIAand  LAUHENTA'LIA,  was  a  Ro- 
man  festival  in  honotir  of  Aeca  Larentia,  the  wife 
of  Faustulns  and  the  nuif;e  of  Runmlusand  Renms. 
It  was  celebrated  in  December  on  the  10th  before 
the  Calends  of  January.  (Festiis,  s.  r.  ;  Macrob.  i. 
10  ;  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  57.)  The  f^acrifice  in  this 
feetival  was  performed  in  the  Vei;il»ruin  at  the 
place  which  led  into  the  Nova  Via,  which  was 
outside  of  the  old  city  not  for  from  the  norui 
Rmnannla.  At  thia  place  Acca  was  said  to  nave 
been  buried.  (Macrob.  /.  c.  ;  ^^•lr^.  'fc  Lhitj.  Lut. 
T.  23, 24.)  This  festival  appears  not  to  have  been 
confined  to  Aoen  LaraitiB,  out  to  have  been  sacred 
to  all  the  Lares.  (Hattling,Z)li»  RdijfitM dtrlSomtrt 
vol.  il  p.  146.) 

LARRS.   See  Did.  vfOr,  mA  Ram,  Biography 

LARUrilO.  [Ambitus  J  FauMSNTARiAi 
Lion.] 

LAKN'ACES  {Xipvaxt^X   [FuNt  s,  p.  .'5o5,  b.] 

LATER,  dim,  LATERCULUS  (»Mv6<»i,  dim. 
vXjyMr,  vAirffor,)  a  hrlck.  Betidea  the  Oreeka 
and  Romans  other  aiuient  nations  rmployed  brick  ' 
for  building  to  a  great  extent,  especially  the  Baby- 
loniana  (Heiod.  179 ;  Xen.  Awub,  iii  4.  §§  7,  11  ; 
Mahom,  iii.  1-1)  and  Kcyptiiuis.  In  the  latter 
conntiya  painting  on  the  nniU  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes 
( Wilkinson^  Mmmn  and  CWsfemt,  roL  ii.  p.  99) 
exhibits  slaves,  in  one  part  employed  in  procuring 
water,  in  mixing,  temperiug,  and  conjing  the  cLiy, 
or  in  tuminf  the  hcickf  out  of  the  monld  [Forma  ], 
and  arranging  them  in  order  on  the  >:ronnd  to  be 
dried  by  the  Sim,  and  in  another  part  carrying  the 
dried  bridu  by  meaAt  of  the  yoke  [Asilla].  In 
the  annexed  woodcut  we  see  a  man  with  three 
bricks  suspended  from  each  end  of  the  yoke,  and 
beside  him  another  who  retomt  from  having  de- 
po.<«itod  his  load. 

These  figtires  arc  selected  from  the  aboTO-mcn- 
tioned  painting,  being  in  fact  original  portraits  of 
two  *Aiyi^ioi  rXiyQa^poi^  girt  witti  linen  round 
the  loins  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description 
given  of  them  by  Aristophanes,  who  at  the  same 
time  alludes  to  all  the  operations  in  the  process  of 
Inrick-m^kiug  {vKirOoiroiia^  Schol.  tit  Find.  OL  v. 
20),  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Theban  painting. 
1 132— 11.52  ;  Schol.  ad  loc.) 

The  Romans  distinguished  between  those  briclcs 
which  were  merely  dried  by  the  sun  and  air  (la- 
trrrn  erttdiy  Plin.  //.  A',  xxxv.  4H  ;  Varro,  dg  Tie 
ittuU  i.  14  1  CuL     lie  RtuL  ix.  1 ;  ithiv9oi 
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Pans.  vlii.  8.  §  .5),  and  those  which  were  burnt  in 
the  kiln  {cofti  or  ctjciUef  ;  oirrad^  Xen.  An'il>.  il  4. 
§  12  ;  Herod.  /.  c).    They  prrfcrred  for  the  par-  i 
pose  clay  which  was  cither  whitish  or  decidedlf 
red.    They  considered  spring  the  best  time  for  ' 
brick-nmking,  and  kept  the  bricks  two  yean  before 
they  were  used.    (Pallad.  de  Hud.  tI'12).  Tlify 
made  them  princi{>ally  of  three  shajwf  ;  the  /y- 
(/lun,  which  was  a  ftwt  broad,  1^  feet  long;  ti« 
tetradoron^  which  was  four  palms  square,  i.  r. 
I  flint  ;  and       f<enUidorun,  which  w  n«  five  j«lra$  ^ 
sipiare.    They  used  them  smaller  in  j)ri\Ate  tiun 
in  public  edifices.    Of  this  an  example  is  pre- 
sented in  the  great  building  at  Treves  called  the 
palace  of  Constantine,  which  is  built  of  "  Uimt  i 
bricks,  each  of  a  square  ihnn,  fifteen  inches  in  I 
diameter,  and  an  inch  and  .n  qxuirter  thick."  ( Wyt- 
ten  bach's  Gmd*  to  the  Jioman  A  ntufrntieM  </  Trmt, 
p.  42.)   These  hiieks  theveftt*  wen  the  poitadm 
of  Vitnivius  and  IMiiiy.    At  OOtaiB  ^accs  the 
bricks  were  made  so  porous      to  float  m  water ;  . 
and  these  were  probaoty  vaed  in  the  eoMtractioB 
of  arches,  in  which  their  lifihtne«i  would  be  a  fftmt 
advantage.  (Plin.  H.  A',  xxxv.  49  ;  Vitrur.  iL  3.) 
Itwasusnal  tomizativw  withtheday.  (VitniT. 
/.  r.  ■  Pallad.  de  He  Jiusi.  vi.  12  ;  Ex(kI  v.  7.)  In 
building  a  brick  wall,  at  least  crmio  iatfiy,  t.  f. 
with  nnbomt  lirieks,  the  intentiees  were  filled 
with  clay  or  mud  (lutn,  CoL  /.  c).  hut  the  hncki 
were   also  sometimes   cemented   with  morar. 
(Wyttenbach,  p.  65,  66.)    Por  an  aeeoont  of  the 
mode  of  arranging  the  brick*,     .■  Mtr'  s.  The 
Habvlonions  used  asphaltum  as  the  oemcnL  (Uend. 
/.  r.)  Pliny  (vii.  57)  calls  the  britkfiddMMiia. 
and  to  make  I  ricks  literrs  tlnmr,  corrrtpondinji; 
to  the  Oredc  w\iy6ovs  cAncty  or  ^vcuv  (Ueroi  i. 
179,  ii.  m.)  ' 

The  Greeks  considered  porpendioilar  brick  tralli 
more  durable  than  stone,  and  introduced  tbrni  in  j 
their  greatest  public  edificet.    Bridt  wsi  »  eon- 
mon  at  Rome  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  remark  of  i 
the  emperor  Augustus  in  refeicnee  to  bis  m/nn- 
ments,  that,  having  found  it  Viick  (kkriUmX  i* 
had  left  it  marble.  (Suoton.  Jmf.  29.)  TheBabr- 
lonian  bricks  are  commonly  found  inscribed  with 
the  characters  called  from  their  appcanuwe  sm»w^ 
headed  or  cuneiform.   It  is  probable  th  U  th' 
scriptions  recorded  the  time  and  place  where  tk 
bricks  were  made.  The  same  jauctice  was  enjoined 
by  law  upon  the  Roman  brickmakm.    Each  had 
bis  mark,  such  as  the  figure  of  a  god,  a  pl«*\* 
an  animal,  encircled  by  his  own  roune,  often  wHl 
the  name  of  the  place,  of  the  consulate,  or  of  the 
owner  of  the  kihi  or  (he  briskJield.  (SenxA 
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d'Afincmul,  Rtc  de  Fra(mfn»^  pp.  82 — 88.)  It 
\m  been  otMctred  by  v<  ral  antiqiiariei,  that  thrsc 
nnpnnt*  upon  bricks  might  throw  considerable 
light  apoD  the  history  and  ancient  geography  of 
tb*  phcct  vhen  tbcy  m  found.  Mr.  P.  E. 
\^*i«ier  hat  nrrordingly  traced  the  22nd  lopion 
tiuoogb  a  grrat  pan  of  Gemiany  by  the  bricks 
wkieh  bear  iu  name.  {Df  Ixy.  Horn.  vie.  «ee., 
Tbrmstidt,  ]ti'M),  p.  106 — I'M-)  In  Britain  many 
Ivoiuan  bricks  have  bicn  found  in  the  country  of 
the  Siiur^«,  eftpicially  at  CMr^lflon,  with  the  m* 
Kriptiiin  LEO.  II.  AVG.  itampod  upon  tbom. 
[ArcknecirMjia^  V,  p.  35.)  Thf  bricks,  frequently 
dijcorered  at  York,  attest  the  prewucc  thore  «f  the 
6th  and  9th  legion*.  (Wdlbetovadli  Ebmramm^ 
pp.  13,  34,  118). 

The  term  laieradut  was  applied  to  Tariodt  piO> 
doctions  of  the  shape  of  bricks,  such  as  pastry  or 
confectionery  (Plant,  /'of/i.  L  2.  115  ;  Cato,  dc 
R§  JIM.  109)  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  ingots  of 
gold  and  tUm  M  oOM  iatam.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiiL  17.)  [J.  Y.] 

LATERKAor  LANTERNA  (2irK<$f,  Aristoph. 
Pax,  841  ;  Pherocratcft,  p.  26.  ed.  Runkel  ;  Au- 
Xw^oj,  Phrynicbua,  JEdojf.  p.  59  ;  in  later 
OnA,  fmriit^  Mtm,  vr.  58 ;  PhOox.  (SVdmi.),  a 
lantern.  Two  bronze  la:itrn:>«,  constroeted  with 
aicetj  aad  akill,  have  been  found  in  the  rahu  of 
Bcraduwui  and  PompdL  One  ef  dien  ii  f»> 
IMHItrd  in  the  annexed  woodcuL  Its  form  is 
igUDdncaL  At  the  bottom  ia  a  circular  plate  of 
wmtk  wetiwg  en  tbiee  halla.  Within  ia  a  branse 
iHBp  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  base  and  pro- 
TiM  with  an  extinguisher,  shown  on  the  right 
land  of  the  lantern.  The  plates  of  tnuwhicent 
horn, forming  the  giib  ",  probaMy  had  no  aperture  ; 
bat  the  hemispherical  cover  may  be  raised  so  as  to 
ateft  the  hand  and  to  serfe  instead  of  a  tloor,and 
it  is  alio  perforated  with  holes  through  whic  h  the 
BBoke  might  escape.  To  the  two  upright  pillars 
sDppertinf  the  fhnne-work,  a  front  view  of  one  of 
which  is  shown  on  the  left  hand  of  the  lantern, 
chains  an  attached  for  cairyiug  the  lantern  by 
■BOM  ef  d»  haoidle  at  the  top^ 


We  It-am  from  Martial's  epigrams  (xiv.  61,  62) 
that  bladder  was  used  for  lanterns  as  well  as  hom. 
S*.m«>  cpntnrifs  later  plaM  was  also  substituted, 
{U\A.  (jrii).  XX.  lO.)  The  Uiost  transparent  horn 
hoitfms  were  brought  from  Carthaga  (Plaut  A  til. 
iii.  6  'M).')  Whi-n  the  lantern  •was  required  for 
UK,  the  lamp  was  lighted  and  placed  wilhin  iU 
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(Pherccmtes,  p.  21.)  It  was  carried  bv  a  slave 
(PlauL.-lw;«*i/r,  iVn/.  149,  i.  1.  185  ;  Val.  Max. 
vL  b.  §  I ),  who  was  called  the  latarmurius.  (Cic 
in  Pis.  9.)  [J.  Y.j 

LATICLATII.  rCiAvis.l 
LATI  NAK  FE'RI.\E.  [Feriae.1 
LATIMTAS,  LATIUM,  Jl  S  LA  TH  (ri 
KoXovfjJt^tf  Aartlov,  Strab.  p.  1 86,  Casaab* ; Asirlow 
SiKainv.  Aytpian,  H.C.  ii.  -6.)  All  thc.-e  expressions 
are  used  sdter  the  Sociid  war  to  signify  a  cert^iiii 
•tatu  intermediate  between  that  of  Cires  and 
Peretrrini.  The  word  "  Latinitos**  occurs  in  Cieero 
(ail  Ait.  xiv.  12),  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  I«i- 
tinita^  beiiii;  iiiven  to  the  Siciili  after  Cacvir's 
death.  lielure  the  pas-iini;  of  lli<"  I.fX  .Iiilia  de 
Civitate,  Latini  wi  re  the  citizens  o!  the  old  towns 
of  the  Latin  nation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  were  riiM'd  to  the  niiik  of  niunicipia :  it 
alsio  coniprehciidcd  the  coloniae  Laliiiae.  There 
were  before  the  Lex  Julia  only  two  classes.  Gives 
and  Pereprini  ;  and  Pereprini  comprehended  the 
Litiiii,  Socii,  and  the  Provinciales,  or  the  free  sub- 
jccU  of  the  ReOMns  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 
.\hout  the  year  n.c.  89,  a  Lex  Poni{^>eia  gave  the 
Jus  Latii  to  all  the  Transpadoni,  and  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  the  Roman  ci vitas  by  having  filled  a 
mogistratus  in  their  own  cities.  To  denote  the 
status  of  these  Transpodani,  the  word  Latinitas 
was  vaed,  whieh  entee  the  pasiing  of  the  Lex  Julia 
had  lost  its  proper  signification  ;  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  that  Latinitas  which  thenceforth  existed 
to  the  time  ef  JnatiniaB.  This  new  Latinitas  er 
Jus  Latii  was  given  to  whole  towns  and  countries  ; 
as  for  instance  by  Vespasian  to  the  whole  of  8piiia 
(Plin.  Hi$l,  M.  iil  4)  t  and  to  certain  Alpine 
'  tribes  ( f.af  'f  ifnnaft\  Id.  iii.  20).  Hailrianii.s  gave 
I  the  Latium  (Latium  dcdit)  to  many  cities.  (Spart. 
I  ffodnoM.  31). 

This  new  Latinitas  wn?  piven  not  only  to  towns 
already  existing,  but  to  towns  which  were  founded 
subsequently  to  tlie  Lex  Pompeia,  as  Latniae  Co- 
loniac  ;  for  instnncc  No>-um-Conium,  which  was 
founded  B.C.  59  by  Caesar.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii. 
2(!.)  Serera]  Latin  towns  of  this  class  an  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  esjKHrially  in  Spain. 

Though  the  origin  of  this  Latinitas,  which  makes 
so  pr^mment  a  figure  fai  tiM  Reman  jurists,  is  cer- 
tain, it  is  not  certain  wheN&l  it  differed  from  that 
Latinitas  which  was  the  diaactehstic  of  the  Latiui 
befinv  the  passing  of  the  Jvtut  Lex.  It  is  however 
dear  that  all  the  old  Latini  had  not  the  sanio 
rights,  with  respect  U>  Home ;  and  that  they  could 
acqnire  the  eiTitas  on  easier  temn  than  tneee  1^ 
which  the  new  I«itiiiita<;  was  ac(jiiired.  (I-iv.  xli, 
12.)  Accordingly  the  rights  of  the  old  Latijii 
might  be  cxprMied  hy  the  tenn  Majns  Latirnn, 
and  those  of  the  new  Ijatini  by  the  term  Minus 
Latium,  according  to  NiebuhT^  ingenious  emenda- 
tion of  Gains  (i.  96).  The  Majns  Latium  might 
be  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latium  An- 
tiquum and  Vetna  of  Pliny  (iv.  22) ;  for  Piiny,  in 
describing  the  towns  of  Spain,  always  descrilMa 
the  proper  colonies  as  consisting  *'  Civium  Roma- 
norura,"  while  he  describee  other  towns  as  consist- 
ing sometimes  **Latinonim** simply,  and  sometfniet 
"  Latinorum  vetenmi,"  or  as  consisting  of  oppidan! 

Latii  veteris  ;^  from  which  an  opposition  be- 
tween Latini  Vcteres  and  Latini  simply  might  be 
inferred.  But  n  careful  examination  of  Pliny 
nitber  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  his  L-itini  Ve- 
teres  and  Latini  are  the  same,  and  that  by  theaa 
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term  he  merely  dotignatet  the  Latini  Celonkrii 

li^roaftLT  mentioned.  The  eniPiidatinn  of  Niobiihr 
is  therefore  not  supported  by  the^e  passages  of 
Pliny,  and  thongli  ingeniouji,  it  on^'ht  perhajts  to 
be  rcjectpd  ;  not  fur  the  reiisons  assij^ned  by  Alad- 
rig,  which  Snvijruy  has  answered,  but  because  it 
doet  not  appear  to  be  oontittent  with  the  whole 
context  of  Gains. 

The  new  Latini  had  not  the  connubium  \  and  it 
it  a  donbtfol  qnettion  whether  the  old  Latini  had 
it.    The  ntnv  Lntiiii  !iad  the  commerciuni. 

This  new  Latiuitas,  which  was  given  to  the 
TruMptdani,  was  that  leflial  ftatu  which  the  Lex 
Junia  Norbiina  gave  to  a  numerous  class  of  frcrd- 
men,  hence  called  Latini  JuniaaL  (Gaiui|  L  22, 
iiL  £(> ;  I  Ip.  Frag,  tit  i.)  The  data  of  thk  kx  is 
not  BMrertained  ;  but  it  in  fixed  with  wotot  pro- 
bability at  A.  U.  C.  772.  {Ldtini  Jmmm,  by 
C.  A.  Von  Van^icrow,  Marburg,  1833.) 

The  Latini  Coloniarii,  who  are  mentioned  by  ' 
Ulpian  {Fnuf.  ziz.  1.4),  art  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
bryund  Italv,  to  whom  the  Latinitas  was  given. 
These  are  the  towna  which  Pliny  calls  ^  oppida 
Luiinorum  vetenim,*'  and  enumerates  with  the  "op- 
pidu  civiura  Komnnorum  (iii.  3),  which  were 
military  colonies  of  Roman  citixens.  The  passages 
in  which  the  Lntini  Cohmiarii  are  mentioned,  ns  a 
clius  then  existing,  must  have  been  written  before 
Caracalla  gave  the  Civitas  to  the  whole  empire. 

These,  \vhi<  h  nre  the  views  of  Snvigny  on  this 
ditiicult  subject,  are  contained  in  the  Zciticltn/t,  vul. 
ix.  Dfr  Rom.  I'u/AsseUust  der  Ta/el  von  IferacUa. 

The  Latini  could  aei]uire  the  Jus  Quiritium,  ac- 
cording to  Ulpian  {l-'nifj.  tiu  iii.  De  lAitinh)^  in 
the  fulldWuiB  ways:  —  By  the  Beneficium  Princi- 
pale,  I.ilieri,  Ilenilio,  Militia,  Navis,  AedifKi\ini, 
Pistrinura  ;  and  by  a  Senatus-consultum  it  wiu 
given  to  a  female  "  vu]>ro  quae  sit  tor  eaixa.**  These 
vari'Un  modes  of  acquiring  the  civitjia  are  treated 
in  detail  by  Ulpian,  from  which,  as  well  as  the 
connection  of  thii  title  **  De  Latinta**  frith  the 
firrt  title  which  is  "  De  Libcrtis,"  it  appears  that 
be  only  treated  of  the  modes  in  which  the  civitas 
might  bo  Mqoired  by  thote  Latini  who  were  Li- 
berti.  The  same  remark  appliea  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Oaius  (l  2ti)  on  the  tame  subject  {QuU^u* 
inodtt  EjuIkm  otf  OtoiluitNi  Aonmhmmi  ^enw^finf)* 
In  speaking  of  the  mode  nf  acquiriitt  the  civitas 
by  means  of  Libcri,  Gaius  speaks  of  a  Latinus,  that 
la,  a  Libertat  Latinut,  marrying  a  Roman  eitiaen, 
or  a  I<atina  Coloniaria,  or  a  woman  of  his  own  con- 
dition, from  which  it  is  dear  that  all  his  remarks 
under  thit  head  apply  to  LibertI  Latfaii ;  and  it 
also  appears  that  Gaius  speaks  of  the  Latini  Colo- 
niarii  as  a  class  existing  in  his  time.  Neither 


Ulpian  nor  Qaina  tays  any  thing  on  tha  mode  bpr 
w  Iiich  a  Latinos  Cdoniariui  might  obtain  the  Cin- 

tas  Roniana. 

Savigny's  opintona  on  the  natare  of  the  La- 
tinitas are  further  explained  in  the  eleventh 
nnmber  of  the  ZeUaehrili  {NadUrd^  pt  dm 
JHkwtm  Aiheitm).  Richard  of  Cireneetter,  in 
his  work  l)e  Situ  Dritunniafy  speaks  of  ten  cities 
in  Britain,  which  were  iMio  jure  <lon<Uae ;  and 
thit  it  a  complete  proof,  independent  of  other 
proofs,  that  Richard  compilid  his  work  from 
genuine  materials.  The  expression  **  Latium  Jus" 
conld  not  be  invented  by  a  monk,  and  ho  here 
Used  a  genuine  term,  the  full  import  of  which 
he  certainly  could  not  ondentand.  bee  also  Ctvis, 
liZBuiTut^  iiAnvrnmao,  [G.  L.] 


IJkTRUNCULL 
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persons,  who  rnMn-d  othrrs  abroad  on  the  public 
roads,  or  elsewhere,  were  called  La<roMs,aud  their 
dime  LaiivniMimm,  Murder  wat  not  an  fa»iiiml 
part  of  the  crime,  though  it  was  fr'-fjuontlv  an  ac- 
companiment. (Sen.  deUat.  v.  14  j  Fcstus,  p.  118. 
ed.  MlUler ;  Dig.  49.  tit  15.  tu  S4,  50.  lit  IC 
s.  1 1 R.)  Under  the  republic,  Labnoes  were  appre- 
hended by  the  public  madatiatea,  racb  as  csaaalt 
and  pneton,  and  Ibrthwith  exeented  (LtT.xxziz. 
'j;>,  41),  By  the  Lax  Cornelia  ds  Sicuriit  of  the 
dictator  SuUa,  they  were  classed  with  sicarii,  and 
punished  with  daUh,  and  thit  kar  eoodnaed  in 
force  in  the  imperial  period  (Paidus,  t,  23;  Dig. 
48.  Ut  19.  a.21t.  S  15;  Sen. <ft Obai.  ii.  l.EpuL 
7  ;  Petron.  91).  The  €fnumtiitre$  were  another 
kind  of  robbers,  who  robbed  people  in  the  streets 
or  roads.  I'he  name  seems  to  have  been  originaUy 
applied  to  those  robbers,  who  did  not  carry  arms, 
atid  who  followed  their  tmde  alone.  They  appear 
to  have  been  classed  with  the  sicarii  by  the  Lex 
Cornelia  ;  and  if  they  used  arms  or  were  united 
with  '>t)i.  I  S  in  committiiig  the  robbery,  thev  wen 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  latrones  (Cic.  ds 
Fato^  15  ;  Suet.  OcL  32  ;  Dig.  48.  tit.  Id.  s.  28. 
§10).  Comp.  Rain,  Dot  Q  farfaafttnaif  BSmm^ 
pp.  424—426. 

LATRU'NCULT  iH<»o«\  diai^fatt. 

The  invention  of  a  game  resembling  draught*  ma 
attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  Palamedt^  (Abacts, 
§  .>).  The  game  is  certainly  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  reprttentt  the  suitors  of  Penelope  amusing 
themselves  with  it  {Od.  r.  107.)  Others  ascrifn-d 
the  invention  to  the  Egyptian  Theuth  ^Piat. 
Phaedr.  p.  274  d.)  ;  and  the  paintings  in  Egypliaa 
tomb'',  \vhi(  h  ar  •  (if  far  higlier  antiquity  than  any 
Grecian  munumcnts,  not  mifrequeutly  repn'^ent 
persons  employed  in  thit  ntnal&an.  The  paint- 
ii't:,  from  which  the  nccnmpnnying  woodcut  is 
taken,  is  on  a  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Antiqnitiot  at  Ltydea,  and  was  probably  made 
about  1700  year.>  n  r.  It  is  remarkablf*  that  a 
man  is  here  represented  pb^-ing  alone  ;  whereat 
not  only  in  wwfca  of  Kgyptam  art,  bat  alae  sa. 
Greek  jwinted  vasct,  WO  Commonly  observe  two 
persons  playing  togethor.    For  this  purpose  there 


were  two  sets  of  men,  one  set  hdag  black,  the 
other  white  or  red.  Ikii^  intendtd  to  represent 
a  mmiatvre  eombat  between  two  amies,  they  wen 
called  soldiers  {milUes^  Ovid.  7>m<.  iL  477), 
(Aostef),  and  marauders  {latiwm^  dim.  kiirmadi, 
Orid.  AH.  AmaU  ii.  '208,  Si  857  i  JCait.  B% 
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9t;  Seou  JS^  107) ;  alto  Cauwli,  becnue 
ttdoc*  were  (^t«*n  employed  for  the  purpose,  (fii-ll. 
zir.  i.)  Someiimet  they  were  mode  of  metal  or 
irorr,  g!aM  or  earthenwara,  and  they  wer»  v«ri> 
ou*  a  k!  often  fanciful  in  thi-ir  fonn.4.  The  ohject 
•(  each  player  waj  to  ^t  one  of  his  adversary** 
BMB  hetweoi  two  «f  hit  own,  in  whidi  cbm  ho 


Via  entitled  to  take  the  am  kept  in  check  (Ovid, 
A  cc;  Mart.  ziv.  17X  the  phrase  was,  alii- 
^ote  (Sen.  JS^pul  118X  Some  ef  the  Ban  were 
olliged  to  be  moved  in  «  certnin  dinction  (onUme), 
nd  were  therefore  called  ordiMomi  others  might 
be  novid  any  way,  and  wrre  called  tatfi  (hid. 
Oii§,V^  6/ )  •  re«p<ct  the  g^ame  resem- 

bled chea^  which  ia  certaiuly  a  game  of  great 
sutiquity. 

Sen««3i  calls  the  hoard  on  which  the  Romans 
played  at  draughts*  tabula  latrunciJoria  {EpitL 
118).  The  space*  into  which  the  board  was 
divided  were  called  fiia»</ra«.  (Mart.  rii.  71.)  The 
abacas,  represented  at  page  1,  is  crossed  by  five 
Itses.  As  five  men  were  ulowed  on  each  side,  we 
Bisj  suppose  one  player  to  arrange  his  five  men  on 
tlte  line*  at  the  bottom  of  the  aiiacus,and  the  other 
to  place  his  five  men  on  the  same  lines  at  the  tup, 
ad  we  shall  have  them  disposed  according  to  the 
■Msnnts  of  ancient  writers  (AVy»io/.  Mag.  t.  v. 
llc^ei:  Pollux,  ix.  07:  Eustath,  in  Horn.  1.  c.\ 
vbo  Mty  that  the  middle  line  of  the  five  \vn.s  called 
Itvik  ypittft-  But  instead  of  five,  the  (ireeks  and 
Romans  often  had  twelve  lines  on  the  board, 
whence  the  game  so  pLnyed  was  called  dmdteim 
ttrijita,  (Cic.  de  Ortil.  i.  50  ;  Quintil.  xi.  2  ;  Ovid, 
AtLAmui.  >><•  •iO'.i.)  Indeed  there  can  be  little 
dgrtt  that  the  latrunculi  were  aiiBi^{ed«Dd  pbyed 
in  a  ctmsideralile  variety  of  ways,  its  IS  BOW  the 
caie  iu  i'4fypt  and  other  Oriental  countries.  (Nie- 
fcohr,  Rdaeijeschr.  nach  ArtJtien,  roL  L  p.  1  72.) 

Besides  playing  with  draughtsmen  only,  when 
the  gajue  u-as  altogether  one  of  skill,  the  ancients 
«sd  diee  (TaassRAB,  ttuitk)  at  the  same  time,  so 
as  to  combine  chance  with  skill,  a.^  we  do  in  back- 
MMBOQ  or  tric-trac  (Ter.  Jdelph.  iv.  7.  23  ; 
Isil  OHg.  xvUi  ffO  s  Bronefc,  Am.  iiL  60  ;  Becker, 
fti«M.  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  &c)  [J.  Y.] 

LATUS  CLAVUS.    [CLavus  Latu&J 

LAUDATIO  PUNEBRI&  (Foiitra,nji50a.] 

L.\UHE.\TA  LI  A.    [ Labsmtalia.] 

LAU  TIA.  t^xtiATi;s.] 

LAUTU'MTAE,  LAUTOHIAB,  LATO'> 

Ml.\E.  or  LATf'MIAE  (Xiflorofuoi  ir  Aarouiai, 
1^  Lapiddimu)^  are  literally  nlaces  where  stones 
an  eat,  sr  ipianriea ;  and  in  uia  sense  the  word 
AaTOfiic<  vvas  used  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  (Psendo- 
Ascon.  ad  Lie.  e.  V!ur,  iL  1.  p.  161,  ed.  OrcUi ; 
ssnrare  Diedor.  SicL  n.  36 ;  Plant.  PcmnL  it.  3. 
5,  Ciipt.  iii.  5.  G.J  ;  Festus,  $.9.  Latumiae.)  In 
particular,  however,  the  name  lautomiae  was  given 
Is  the  poWe  prison  of  Syracuse.  It  hiy  fai  the 
•t'"ni  aitd  ahnoit  innecefisililc  part  of  the  town 
vliich  was  called  Epipolae,  and  had  been  built  by 
Dionrsius  the  tyrant.  (Aelian.  siL  44  ;  Cie. 
r  rem  V.  .'^o.)  Cicero,  who  had  undouhtedly 
■een  it  himself,  describes  it  (e.  Fsrr.  t.  27)  as  an 
iBWnse  and  mairnHieeot  work,  worthy  of  kings 
and  tyrants.  It  was  cut  to  an  immonse  depth  into 
the  solid  rock,  so  that  nothing  could  be  imagined 
be  a  saftr  or  stronger  prison  than  this,  though  it 
Ittd  ae  isel^  and  thus  left  the  priKMumj  exposed  to 
the  beat  of  the  son,  the  rain,  and  the  coldness  of 
Ibe  sights.  (Compart  Tbwjyd.  ta,  87.)  The 
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wbole  was  a  stadinn  in  length,  and  two  pletbra  in 

width.  (Aelian.  /.  c.)  It  wa.s  not  only  used  as  a 
prison  for  Syracusan  crimiuals,  but  other  Sicilian 
towns  also  md  their  criminals  often  lenored  to  H. 

The  I'ullianum  at  R^mc  was  tlso  sometimea 
called  iautumiae.  [CARcna. J  [L.  S.J 

LECTFCA  (tMp%  itXufiiioy^  or  4>opf  top)  was  n 
kind  of  couch  or  litter,  in  which  persons,  in  a  lying 
position,  were  carried  from  one  nlace  to  another. 
They  may  be  dtrided  into  two  aasses,  via.,  those 
which  were  used  for  carrying  the  dead,  and  tbeaa 
which  served  as  conTcuieuoes  Sot  the  living. 

The  former  of  tbaae  two  kinds  of  lectieae  (also 
called  lection  fiuiehris,  lecticula,  lectus  funebris, 
feretram  or  capulnrnX  in  which  the  dead  were  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  seems  to  have  been  need  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  very  early  times.  In 
the  beauty  and  costliness  of  their  ornaments  these 
lectieae  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  the  deceased.  [Funuk,  p.  559  a.]  Tho 
lectica  on  which  the  body  of  Augustus  was  carried 
to  the  grave,  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  was 
covered  with  costly  drapery  worked  of  purple  and 
L'old.  (Dion  Cass.  IvL  34  ;  compare  Dionys.  Atit, 
liotn.  iv.  7(3;  Com.  Nepos,  AtU  22.  %2  ;  Tacit 
HUiL  iii,  67.)  Daring  the  latter  period  of  the 
empire  public  servants  (Irdiatrit)  were  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  carry ni;,'  the  dead  to  the  grave 
without  any  expense  to  the  family  to  whom  the 
deceased  belonged.  (Novell.  43  and  iii.)  Repre- 
sentations of  lectieae  fuacbrcs  have  been  found  on 
several  sepulchral  monuments.  The  following  wood' 
cut  represents  one  taken  from  the  tombstone  of 
IvI.  Autuoius  Antius  Lupus. 


r4~ 


(Compare  Lipsios,  Eled.  i.  19 ;  Scbeflfar,  Dt  iSf 

Vehiculuri,  ii.  5.  p.  89  ;  Gruter,  frueript,  p.  954. 
8  ;  Biittiger,  Sahimt^  vol  ii.  200  ;  Agya£slva, 
WamlenM^tm  durch  PomptU.) 

Lectieae  for  sick  persons  and  invalids  seem  like- 
wise to  have  been  in  use  in  Greece  and  at  Rome 
from  very  eariy  tinee,  and  tbev  coastmction  pni- 
bahly  differed  verj'  little  fmin  that  of  a  lectica 
lunebris.  (Liv.  ii.  36  ;  Aurel.  Vict.  De  Vir,Itt.  e. 
S4.)  We  abo  freqnently  read  that  gmenls  in 
their  camps,  wlien  they  had  roreivcd  a  severo 
wound,  or  when  they  were  suffering  from  ill  health, 
made  nee  of  a  leetiea  to  be  earned  ftom  one  plaee 
to  another.  (Liv.  xxiv.  43  {  VaL  Max.  iL  ft  f  3  s 
i.  7  ;  SuetoD.  Ai^.  91.) 

Down  to  the  tnoeof  the  Orsechi  we  do  not  bear 
that  lectieae  were  us  d  at  Rnme  for  any  other  pur- 
poses than  those  mentioned  above.  The  Greeks, 
however,  had  lonfr  been  fiuniliar  with  a  different 
kind  of  lectica  (kAiVtj  or  <f>op(7oi'\  which  was  in* 
troduced  among  them  from  Asia,  and  which  wns 
mora  an  article  of  luxury  than  anything  to  supply 
an  actual  want.  It  consist  d  of  a  bed  or  mattress 
aud  a  pillow  to  support  the  head,  placed  upon  a 
kind  of  bedstead  or  eoncb.  It  had  a  roof  eomfat^ 
ing  of  the  skin  of  an  ox,  extend iiij?  over  the  couch 
and  resting  on  four  posts.  The  sides  of  this  lec* 
lien  van  ewand  witk  euHinf  (ntourfoi}.  It  «p* 
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pears  to  havft  been  chiefly  nacd  by  women  (Said, 
c  r.  4>op(M>y),  and  by  men  only  when  they  were 
in  ill  health.  (Anncr.  ap  AtMem.  xii.  p*  533,  &c.  ; 
¥luL  Perid.  27  ;  Lvsias, />•  Fn/W.  Proem,  p.  172  ; 
Aa4«cid.  De  Mytt.  *  o.  30  ;  Plut.  Euinm.  14.)  If 
a  man  without  any  pnysical  necessity  made  use  of 
a  Icctica,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  censure  of  his 
countrymen  as  a  jA'rson  of  effeminate  character. 
(Dinarch.  c.  Demosth.  p.  But  in  the  time 

subsequent  to  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia, 
lecticae  were  not  oalj  inon  generally  used  in 
Gnvcc,  Imt  were  also  more  magnificently  adorned. 
(Plut.  AruL  17.)  The  persons  or  slaves  who  car- 
ried their  masters  or  mistresses  in  a  lecticu  were 
called  <fK>pta^poi  (Dinjr.  Liaert.  t.  4.  §  73),  and 
their  number  was  generally  two  or  four.  ( Lucian, 
EpkL  Saturn.  28  ;  Somn.  s.  Hall.  10  ;  Cyn.  9  ; 
c'tmpnrv  lii  iki  r,  f  !'ii/r;XA  ii.  p.71,&c.)  When 
this  kmd  of  Icciica  was  introduced  among  the 
Rmnana,  it  wm  chiefly  used  in  travelliii<;.  iind  unly 
tery  srldcmi  in  ihe  city  of  Ilume  itself".  'I'iif  first 
trace  nt'  such  a  lectlca  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  speech 
of  C.  Oiacchiu,  quoted  by  GcUius  (x.  :V).  From 
this  pnssa^ro  it  fi«*<*ms  rriflciit  iliut  tins  article  of 
luxury  was  iutrodiucil  into  Italy  from  Asia,  and 
that  at  the  time  <>ca!v  ly  any  other  lectica  than  the 
I'Ttita  futiebii!)  was  known  to  the  countn,'  p<^ople 
about  Uomc.  It  also  a(j[H:ar:j  from  this  pa:>^ige 
that  the  lectica  thece  spoken  of  was  covered  ;  other- 
wise tbf  crttmtrnn.m  cmiM  not  have  asked  whether 
thev  Wire  ciurvii'g  a  dead  body.  (Compare  Cic 
Philip,  ii.  45  :  Plut.  do. 48 ;  Dion  Cas^.  xUii.  1  ().) 
The  rcsrnblanco  of  such  a  Irctica  by  the  Ko- 
mnns  Ui  that  which  the  Greeks  had  received  ixom 
Asia  is  nuwifcit  from  the  words  of  Martial  (zi. 
98):  h'iicfi  Ma  p<f!e  veloque.  It  lind  a  roof  con- 
sisting of  a  krge  piece  of  skin  or  leather  expanded 
over  It  ud  mpported  by  four  povta,  and  the  sides 
a1  ()  w.  re  covered  with  curtains  (ce/a,  piapae,  or 
tdaguiae  ;  compare  Senoc.  <S'iias.  i.  6  ;  fSuet.  Tit.  1 0). 
J)iiring  the  tine  of  the  empire,  howeTer,  the  cur- 
tJiins  were  not  thmi;»lit  a  buflicicnt  pmti'ction  for  a 
lectica  ;  and,  conset^ucntly, wc  tind  that  kcticac  used 
by  men  as  well  oa  woroen,  were  deaed  on  the  aides 
with  windows  made  of  transparent  stone  {lapis 
sjwcularia)^  whence  Juvenal  (iv.  20)  calls  such  a 
lecticn  an  antrum  ebnuum  taii$  wptmiaribmt.  (Com- 
pjirc  Jnv,  iii.  ?.'??>.)  Wo  pomrtimes  find  mention 
of  a  lectica  aperta  (Ci&  PkU,  il.  24),  t>ut  we  have 
no  rauon  to  aappaae  that  in  thia  caae  it  bad  no 
r«Mif.  for  tbn  adj»;ctive  aperta  probably  nifans  no- 
thing Dicw  than  that  the  cortaiua  wcs«  removed, 
I. «.  either  thrown  ndde  or  dmwn  up.  The 
fiolo  IcitiLa  was  of  an  (d)loni;  f  )nn,  and  the  p<-r- 
son  conveyed  in  it  lay  on  a  bed,  and  the  head 
was  npported  by  a  pillow,  so  that  be  might 
read  and  writ«'  in  it  « ith  case.  To  what  extent 
the  luxury  of  having  a  soft  and  pleasant  bed  in  a 
lectica  was  carried,  u  eariy  as  the  tine  of  Cicero, 
may  be  heen  from  ono  of  his  orations  nuMinst 
Verres  (v.  11).  Feather-beds  seem  to  have  been 
very  common.  (.Fur.  L  159,  &c.)  The  finroe- 
work,  as  well  as  the  other  appurtenances,  were, 
with  wealthy  perMni,  probably  of  the  moat  costly 
description.  The  lectica,  when  standing;  rested  on 
four  feet,  penerally  niad'>  of  wood.  Persons  were 
carried  in  a  Unrtica  by  slaves  (Jsettcaru.)  by  means 
of  poles  {a$9er«s)  atlaciied  to  it,  bat  not  fixed,  so 
that  they  might  easily  be  taken  off  when  neces- 
sary. (Sueton.  CaUg.  58  ;  Juv.  viL  122,  iii.  245  ; 
Mutial,  ix.  23. 9.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 


asseres  rested  on  IbeduNiIdmof  tbeleetiearii,aiid 

not  on  thongs  which  passed  round  the  necks  uf  these 
slaves  and  hun^  down  from  their  shoulderk,  as 
some  modem  writers  have  thought.  (Senec  EpieL 
eo.  110;  Tcrtull.  ad  Uxw.  L  4  ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Vatdag.  iii.  4  ;  Juv.  iiu  240,  ix.  l42.)  The  act 
of  taking  the  lectica  upon  the  sboolders  was  called 
nicroUam  (Plin.  H.N.  xtxx.  10  ;  Sweton.  Ciirtd, 
10),  and  the  persons  who  were  carried  in  this 
manner  were  said  tucoMari  (Sueton.  (Mo.  6), 
From  this  ptasigB  wn  also  learn  that  the  came 
Iccticarii  was  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  tothos« 
slaves  who  carried  a  person  in  a  sella  or  sedan- 
chair.  The  number  of  lecticarii  em|iloyed  in  carry- 
ing one  lecticu  varied  accord  ing  to  its  sixe,  and  the 
disphiy  of  wealth  which  a  fx,Tson  might  wish  to 
make.  The  ordinary  numl>cr  was  probably  tw» 
(Petron.  Snt.  .5G  ;  Jnv.  ix.  ]42)  ;  Vat  it  mriwlfirooi 
two  to  eight,  and  ihi;  k-clica  is  calkxi  Itexaphorwn 
or  octopboron,  amirdingly  as  it  was  carried  by  ..>x 
or  eight  persons,  f  Juv.  i.  G4  ;  Mart  ii.  81,  vl  77  ; 
Cic.  c.  IV/T.  v.  11,  ad  Quitd.  iL  iU.)  Wwiihy 
Romans  kept  certain  slaves  solely  as  their  laelMMS 
(Cic  ad  Finn.  IT.  12)  ;  and  for  this  pnrpose  thfj 
generally  selected  the  tallest,  strongest,  and  most 
handsome  men,  and  had  then  alwa^  trdl  drcsscd. 
In  the  time  of  Martial  it  seems  to  harp  hrm  ms- 
tomary  for  the  lecticirii  to  wear  beaut  iiol  red  Itve- 
ries.  The  lectica  was  generally  preceded  hf  a  slave 
called  antranibiilo,  whoso  ofTicp  was  to  make  room 
for  it.  (Martial,  iii  46  ;  Pliru  EfH*i.  iiu  14  ;  com- 
pare Becker,  6W/«s,  i.  p.  213,  &c.) 

Shortly  after  tlic  introduction  of  the*e  lecticae 
unti;iig  liie  Kumans,and  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  republic,  they  appear  to  have  been  veiy  eoB- 
mon,  thongh  they  were  chiefly  used  in  joumey',  and 
in  the  city  of  liome  itself  only  by  ladies  and  in- 
valids.  (Dion  Cass.  Hi  17.)  But  the  love  of  this 
as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  luxury  incre.iied  s-i 
rapidly,  that  Julius  Caesar  thought  it  necessary  to 
restrain  the  use  of  lecticae,  and  to  confine  the  pri- 
vilege of  nsingthcin  to  ccrt'iin  persons  of  a  certain 
age,  and  to  certain  days  of  the  year.  (Suetoo. 
Oiet.  48.) 

In  the  reign  of  CLiudius  we  find  that  the  privnr?»? 
of  using  a  lectica  in  the  city  was  still  a  great  dis- 
tinction, which  was  only  granted  by  the  enperor 
to  bis  osiK-cial  favourites.  (Suet.  Clawl.  'J8.>  But 
what  until  then  had  been  a  privilege  became  gra- 
dmtly  a  right  assnnwd  by  all,  and  every  weaJthy 
Roman  kept  one  or  more  lecticae,  with  the  n^qnisit? 
number  of  lecticarii.  The  emperor  Domitian,  bow- 
ever,  forbade  prastitntea  the  use  of  tecticne  (Sort. 
Domii.  8.)  Enter]>risini»  individu.ils  ^'radually  be- 
gan to  £Min  companies  {corpus  leettcariurum),  and 
to  eetabliih  pnblie  lecticae,  which  had  their  standi 

(m^rn  lrrti(\iriont)ri)  in  the  re^io  tnin>>til)erina, 
and  probably  in  other  parts  also^  where  any  one 
might  take  n  lectica  en  Dim  (Victor,  De  H«gioiA. 
Urb.  Rom.\n  Oraevii  Thesjiur.  iii.  p.  4!)  ;  >Iar-ti.J, 
iii.  46.)  The  persons  of  whom  these  compacica 
consisted,  wete  probably  of  the  lower  erocfs  sr 
freedmen.  (GMn|Mre  Qmtet^  /noryt  5M.  11. 
600.  1.) 

The  lectteae  of  which  we  haw  bitherto  spoken, 

were  all  portable,  i.  e.  they  were  ronstructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  asseres  miipht  easily  be 
fiistened  to  tiien  whenever  it  was  newisary  is 
carry  a  person  in  them  from  one  pl.ice  to  another. 
But  the  name  lectica,  or  rather  the  diminutive  kc- 
tiGiila»  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  kind  «l 
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IbCii  vMck  %Mi  Ml  HMived  oat  of  tfio  boms. 

On  it  the  Romans  frct^uontly  reclined  for  the  piir- 
pote  of  reading  or  wriuns,  for  the  ancients  when 
viitiiif  Kjifon  att  at  m  teUe  M  tve  do^  Vat  gonenlljr 
rflincd  nn  a  conch  ;  in  this  pnstnrp  they  miwd 
one  knee,  and  unon  it  they  placed  the  parchment 
vtridetcQ  whidi  they  wroltk  FiranibbltMaf 
occupation  the  Bopha  was  called  locticula  liicubra- 
Ivia  (SucU  Aagf.  78),  or  more  commonly  lectuliu. 
(Kn-BfuLr,  S ;  Ovid,  7WA  L 11. 88 ;  compare 
AUion'h.  Pf  LteUeit  Vtknm  INMo,  Amster- 
dam, i;U4.)  £U&J 

LBCnCAOllI.  [LBcncA.] 

LFCTISTK'UNirM.  Sacrifices  being  of  the 
■atorr  of  £eaata,  the  Greelu  and  Homans  on  occa- 
MM  if  cxtfooidiiMuy  mkuaitiea  plMtd  imogot  af 
Iht  geds  reclining  on  couches,  with  tiiblca  and 
itedi  before  them,  as  if  they  wan  loolly  partaking 
•f  the  things  oflvfcd  n  mmfke.  Thw  eeremony 
was  called  a  ffrtistrmiHrn.  Three  fip<>riint  n.'»  of 
the  ceoches  empluyed  for  the  puipoee  are  in  the 
CTypmek  at  Manicli.  Th«  woodcat  here  intro- 
doced  exhibits  one  of  tlu  in,  which  is  represeiitf  d 
vidi  a  coahknB  covered  by  a  cloth  banging  in 
ample  folds  Adwb  ««di  Me.  TMt  bMntifuI  pml- 
raw  (Saeton.  Jul.  76  ;  Com.  Nep.  Timotk,  2)  is 
wrnght  altogether  ia  white  marUe,  and  is  some* 


than  two  feet  in  height.  At  the 
f^wAm  Joric,  which  was  the  most  noted  lecti- 
ftpni  nm  at  Rome,  and  which  wa«  celebrated  in  the 
Capiiol,  the  statae  of  Jupiter  wna  laid  in  a  reclining 
pofture  «a  a  eood^  wh9e  those  of  Jnno  and 
Mtnerra  were  seated  on  chairs  by  his  »ide  ;  and 
this  distinctioa  was  observed  in  allusion  to  the 
ancient  casttOB,  aeeordiaf  to  which  only  men  re- 
clined and  women  sat  at  table.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  1. 
S  'i  )  Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  at  a  later 
period  hsth  goda  aad  goddesses  were  rcpreocnted 
m  the  same  position  :  at  least  four  of  them,  viz. 
Jnpiter  Serapis  and  Juno  or  Isis,  together  with 
Apollo  and  Diana,  are  so  exhibited  with  a  table 
bef(ir«^  t'riptn  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  lamp  en- 
graved by  liartolu  (iac  AntAuM.)  Livy  (v.  13) 
gives  an  aeeoont  of  •  apbndid  Icctistemiam, 
wkich  he  arnrtt  to  ha««  bMO  tha  origin  of  the 
pnctice.  [J.  Y.J 

^  LECTVS  (\4xot,KXltni,9Mlt\*\)^  In  the 
heroic  ages  of  Greece  bods  were  very  si-nple  ;  the 
bedsteads,  howerer,  are  sometimes  represented  as 
•mamentrd  (rp^  ^^XM»  A  lii*  448 ;  coonpare 
Odn».  rxiiL  219,  &c).  The  principal  parts  of  a 
bed  were  the  xA««>«<  and  ^1rr*»  {.Odgu.  ziz.  S37) ; 
Iho  JimBw  wm  a  Idad  of  thick  woollen  chMk, 
Kmetimes  coloured,  which  was  in  bad  weather 
vsn  by  men  over  their  X*^*^t  was  sometimes 
^MdoMrachair  to  nntethofMl  wfW  That 
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these  x^<u*«<  served  as  hlaafceto  Car  persons  ia 

their  sleep,  is  seen  from  Odfm»  jd».  <1B{1,  500,  .')04, 
513,  529,  xz.  4.  The  ^ilyia,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  probably  a  softer  aad  noas  eootly  kmd  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  were  used  chiefly  by  persons  of 
high  rank«  They  were,  like  the  x^<i'>*^  some- 
tioMO  aood  to  cover  tho  scat  of  chabo  when  persons 
wanted  to  sit  down.  ((Miyss.  x.  .'i.VJ.)  To  n  luh  r 
this  thick  woolleu  stuff  less  disagreeable,  a  linen 
cloth  was  sooMtiaMO  oprsad  orer  it   {thiyu.  xiii 

73.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  pvyta  were 
pillows  or  bolsters ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be 
wArted  by  the  dreanstanee  tliat,  in  Otfjor.  Ti. 
3M,  they  are  described  as  liriiik;  wa.shod  without 
anything  being  said  as  to  any  operation  which 
woald  nve  necossatfly  preceded  the  washing  had 
thogr  been  pillows.  Beyuiid  this  su{)i>o.<«iti(iii  re- 
specting the  ^^^7*0,  we  have  no  traces  of  pillowa 
or  holsters  heing  asod  ni  the  Honenc  a«e.  The 

('rdst<.'id  (Kf'xoi,  KtKTpov^  S<'fi.ytoy)  <>{  pcr^ions  of 
huh  rank  was  covered  with  skins  (kcvmi)  upon 
which  tha  ^4t"b  woe  placed,  and  over  these  linen 
shecto  or  caipets  were  spread  ;  the  x^'^"'^  lastly, 
senred  as  a  cover  or  blanket  for  the  sleeper.  (Udyt$. 
iv.  296,  Ac  ;  IL  zxiv.  848,  ftc: ;  iz.  860,  &:c.) 
Poor  p«?r8ons  sloj»t  on  skins  or  beds  of  dry  herlis 
spread  on  the  ground.  {iMj/tt,  xiv.519  ;  zx.  139, 
dee. ;  xL  188,  dec  ;  compare  Nitneh,  tor  Mjfss. 
vol.  i.  p.  21 0.)  These  simple  Ijcds,  to  which  shortly 
after  the  Homeric  a  ptJiow  for  the  head  was 
added,  continned  to  be  vsed  by  the  poorer  clossas 
among  the  Greeks  at  all  tiroes.  Thus  the  bed  of 
the  orator  Lycuigus  is  said  to  have  omsisted  of 
one  sheep-skin  (miSter)  and  a  piUow.  (Plot  VU, 
Dec,  OrtU.  Ljfcurg.  p.  842.  c )  Dut  the  complete 
bed  (s^)  of  a  wealthy  Greek  in  hiter  times, 
generally  eoniiited  of  the  following  ports :  aA-in;, 
iwiroyoi^  raMSar  or  aW^aAor,  rfOOWsfdAoior,  and 

The  kA/kjj  is  properly  speaking  onl  v  the  bed- 
stead, and  seems  to  have  consisted  only  of  posts 

fitted  into  one  another  and  resting  upon  four  feet. 
At  the  head  part  alone  there  was  a  iNiard  (iv^Kkufm 
rpoy  or  iwiKXtrrpop)  to  support  the  pillow  and  pre- 
vent its  falling  out  Sometimes  the  iM^Ktrrpow 
was  wanting,  as  we  see  in  drawings  on  ancient 
vases.  (Potlojc,!.  34,  Tt.9.)  S>metinie8,  howorer, 
the  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead  was  likewise  pro- 
tected by  tne  board,  so  that  in  tliis  case  a  Greek 
bedstead  resembled  a  BMldeni  OO^allod  French  bed- 
stead. The  kAiVtj  was  tjemerally  made  of  wood, 
which  in  quality  varit-d  according  to  the  means  of 
the  penono  Ibr  whose  use  it  was  destined  ;  fur  in 
feome  ca.oes  we  fin<l  that  it  was  made  of  solid 
maple  or  bux-wuud,  or  veneered  with  a  coating  of 
these  more  oiqiensivo  woods.  At  a  later  period, 
Ix^dsteadd  were  not  only  madi-  of  solid  ivory  or 
veneered  with  toitulsesthcll,  but  sometimes  bad 
silver  feet.  (Pollux,  L  A  |  Aolisn,  F.if.  sii.  28  { 
Athcn.  vi.  p,  2.")i.) 

i  he  bedstead  was  provided  with  girths  (riiyut, 
iwlrotuM^  mmfta)  on  which  the  bed  or  niatlniss 
(Kyt<pa\oy,  tv\*7ov,  froivwT  or  tuAtj)  rested  ;  in- 
stead of  these  girths  poorer  people  used  strings. 
(Aristoph.  Av.  814,  with  the  Sdiol.)  Tha  corer 
or  ticking  of  a  mattress  was  made  of  linen  or  wu  I- 
len  cloth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  usual  material  witb 
which  it  was  filled  (rh  ifUU^kSptmif,  vA^pw^ 
or  yydtpaXoy)  was  either  wool  or  dried  wecdj.  .At 
the  head  port  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  the 
MRAiiTjfor,  laj  a  roand  piUow  (ayoms^dAtior) 
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to  Btipport  tlie  Ticad  ;  and  in  Bomp  anciont  pictures 
two  otacr  square  pillow*  are  kcd,  which  were  in- 
tended to  support  the  bade  The  conn  of  nich 
pillows  arc  striped  in  8<!vrral  pictures  on  ancient 
T«w»  (lee  the  woodcut  under  Svmpcmuvm),  and 
were  iherefim  pralMiblj  of  Twimit.eolmin.  They 
were  undoubtedly  filled  with  tho  niM  unlerols 
as  the  Iwds  and  mattresses. 

The  bed-coTers,  which  may  he  termed  hlmketi 
or  counterpanes,  were  called  by  a  vai  icty  (if  iiamea, 
•nch  as  mpurrp^nara^  {nro<rrp^netTa^  ^t^A^^aro, 

or  ift/^irimirts.  The  common  name,  however,  was 
vrpAfuira.  They  were  generally  made  of  cloth, 
which  was  very  thick  nixi  woolly  either  on  one 
or  on  both  sides.  (Potliuc,  vL  9.)  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  disttnjipiish  whether  the  ancients, 
when  apeaking  of  kAiVcu,  mean  b  -ds  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  or  the  couches  on  which  they  lay  at 
meal  tiroes.  We  consequently  do  not  know  whe- 
ther the  descriptive  epithets  of  kAiVch,  cnimicniti-d 
by  Pollux,  belong  to  beds  or  to  couches.  But  this 
matters  little,  as  there  was  scarcely  any  difference 
between  the  beds  ot  the  ancients  and  their  couches, 
with  this  exrcptiiin,  t!iat  the  latter  bcinfj  made  for 
appenmuce  «u  well  m  for  comfort,  were,  on  the 
whole,  undoubtedly  more  splendid  and  costly  than 
the  former.  Cousiderin^,  however,  thit  bedsteads 
were  often  made  of  the  most  co&tly  materials,  we 
najr  reoeonably  infer  that  the  coverings  and  other 
ornnmcnts  of  beds  wcro  little  infiTiur  to  thoM?  of 
couchts.  Notw  ilhsLaiiding  the  splviiduur  and  com- 
fort of  many  Greek  beds  the  Asiatics,  who  have 
at  all  tinii's  excelled  the  Europrans  in  theso  kituls 
of  luxuries,  said  that  the  Ofocks  did  not  uiidtT- 
ttftnd  how  to  make  a  comfortable  bed.  (AtbeiV  ii. 
p.  4U  ;  riiit.  /Wop.  »0.)  The  places  mo«t  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  splendid  bed-coven 
were  Miletus,  Corinth,  and  Carthi^c.  (  Aristoph. 
Han.  410,  .54  i,  with  the  Scliol.  ;  Lrrtf^tr.  732; 
Cic  &  I'crr.  i.  ^4  ;  Athen.  i,  pp.  -'7,  It  ap- 

pean  that  the  Greeks,  though  they  wore  night- 
powna,  did  not  simply  covt-r  ihemseUes  with  tlic 
arpwfWTa^  but  wrapt  thcmttclvi  S  up  in  thi  ni.  Less 
wealthy  penono  continued,  according  to  the  ancient 
ruston^.  to  use  skin.H  of  sho^ip  and  other  animals, 
especially  in  winter,  as  blankets.  (Pollux,  x.  1*23  ; 
AriHtnph.  A'«6.  10.) 

The  bedsteads  of  the  poorer  cla<i5r9  are  de- 
signated by  the  niunca  aifi^Taus,  offKM/Tj^s^  mid 
Mf^Sceros^  and  an  exaggerated  description  of  such 
a  bed  is  pivcn  by  Aristophanes.  {I'fut.  540, 
Ac. ;  compare  Lysittr.  916.)  The  wonls  x£yniJnj 
and  X*V>*^*'«"'i  which  originally  signified  a  bed  of 
straw  or  drj'  lu  rhs  made  on  the  ground  (Thi  ocrit. 
iii.  33  ;  Plut  Lycurtj.  16),  were  afterwards  ap- 
fdied  to  a  bed  which  was  only  near  the  ground, 
to  distin?ui8h  it  from  the  K\itn)  which  was  gene- 
ral ty  a  high  bedstead.  Xa/xei^yta  were  the  usual 
bcda  for  ahvea,  wldten  in  the  field,  and  poor 
citizens,  and  the  mattresses  used  in  them  wc  re  mere 
mats  made  of  r\uhes  or  bast.  (Pollux,  /.  c,  and 
vi.  11;  Becker,  CI«r£IH       ii.  pp.  114—122 ; 

Pollux.  T.  r  7,  »,  Ti.  1.) 

The  beds  of  the  Romans  QecU  oAiadarti)  in  the 
eariier  periodi  of  the  repnblie  were  probably  of  the 
same  description  a-s  those  used  in  Greece  ;  bnt  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  republic  and  during  the  em- 

tire,  when  Astatic  laxttriet  wera  impwted  mio 
laty,  the  richncM  and  uMgntfiocnce  of  tha  beds  of 
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the  wealthy  Tlomans  fir  Buryu-i^^s-  d  overrthinjf  we 
find  described  in  (ireece.  The  bedstead  was  gc- 
nemlly  tntber  high,  so  that  pet  Willi  entered  tho 
bed  UcauJcrc,  ascrrulcn-)  by  means  of  steps  placed 
beside  it  (soamaiMa,  Yano,  de  I.ing,  LaLx.  I€8» 

I  MuUer ;  OTid.  Fiut.  ii  349,  ^c).  It  was  aome- 
times  made  of  met;il,  and  t>ometimes  of  costly  kinds 
of  wood  or  veneered  with  tortoise-dieU  or  ivory  ;  its 
feet  (/Uem)  were  fi^qoently  of  ailver  or  gold. 
(Plin.  xvi.  43  ;  Mart  xii.  G7  ;  Juv.  xL  94.)  Tha 
bed  or  nuUtress  {cu/dta  and  torus)  rested  up««i 
trirthi  or  itrings  (reste*,  /ateute^  instUne^  or  /nw$) 
which  connected  the  two  horizontal  side-po«t»  of 
the  bed.  (Cic.  tU  Jhr.  ii.  65  ;  Mart.  t.  62  ; 
Petttm.  97  ;  compare  Horat  Epod.  xii  12  ;  Cata^ 
(U  He  HhiU.  c.  10.)  In  beds  destined  for  two 
persons,  the  two  sidea are  distinguished  byditferest 
niunA  ;  the  sidea  at  which  pen<ms  entered  was 
open,  and  liore  the  name  oftponda;  the  other  i^idc^ 
which  was  pmtected  by  a  Iniard,  was  called  plmtrm. 
(Isidor.  xz.  1 1.  p.  629,  cd.  Lindeinann.)  The  twe 
sides  of  such  a  bed  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
names  torua  extericfr  and  toru$  interior,  or  tpmula 
cjrterior  and  spotula  interior  (Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  1  4. 
32  ;  Snei  Ml.  Cae$.  49)  ;  and  from  these  expres- 
sions it  is  not  improbable  that  suchlecti  had  two  beds 
or  mattresses,  one  for  each  person.  Mattreues  were 
in  the  earlier  timrs  filled  with  drj*  herbs  (Varro, 
I.e.  ;  Ovid.  Fa»t.  i.  200  and  20.^).  or  .<mw  (Homt 
Sat.  iL  3.  117;  Mtirt.  xiv.  160  ;  Scuec  IM  Vit. 

I  Beat  u  25),  and  such  beds  continued  la  be  i:»ed 
by  the  poor.    Bnt  in  snbseqncnt  timrs  wonl,  a:,rl 
at  a  sliil  later  |»eri<»d,  fi  aihcrs  were  ujsed  ly 
wealthy  for  the  beds  as  well  as  the  pillows.  (Plin. 

ir.y.  viii.  4n,  x.  '22 ;  Phmt.  ^rll.  aior.  \\.  4. 

42;  Cic.  Tusr.  iii.  1^;  Mart.  xiv.  itol  and  159.) 
The  cl'>th  or  lieking  (qpariawafaai  or  m9dlmgnm\ 
with  which  the  beds  or  mattre."?*^  vrcrc  o  vrr-d. 
Wiis  called  toral,  torale,  linteum,  or  segt-stre,  ^liomL 
Sat.  ii.  4.  84,  i^lM.  i  6. 31  ;  Varra,  tcs.)  The 
blankets  or  counterjK»ne8  (restff  ffrrt'rtt^ftr,  ffrrtfrvhK, 
peristromatay  periftctnjtmata)  were  in  the  hou«r9  of 
wealthy  Uomnns  of  tho  most  costly  descriptioa, 
and  gcncr.iUv  of  a  jiur[ile  mlotir  {strw/ufii  r.>7.r. U*:'i 
tincttt,  pertalromata  amchgiiuiit^  c^MXin^i  .s/tn^pua} 
and  embroidered  with  beautiful  fign rrg  in  gM* 
Covers  of  tins  Eirt  wrrc  ealli  d  ]K'ri]K  t;irmata 
Attalicn,  because  they  were  mid  Ut  Imw  Lcca 
first  used  at  the  court  of  Attalus.  (Plin,//. M 
I.e.  ;  Cic-  clWr.  iv.  12,  -20.  I'fui:,:  ii.  '27  :  Mart, 
ii.  16.)  The  pillow*  were  likewise  covered  with 
magnificent' casings^  Whether  the  ancients  hid 
curtains  to  their  heds  is  nnt  mentinnrd  any- 
wiiere  ;  batai>  curtains,  or  rather  a  kind  of  canopy 
(a"taea\  were  used  in  Uie  lectos  tricliniBrb  (HeiaL 
Oinii.  iii.  2.1.  15,  .Snt.  ii.  M.  54)  for  the  puipcise 
of  preventing  the  dust  falling  upon  the  persons 
lying  on  it,  it  ia  not  Intprobabie  that  the  same  ec 
a  simifau'  oontrivanoe  vaa  vied  in  tha  leetas  cubi" 
culans. 

The  Iccfus  fjmiali$  or  o<lt>erMt  was  the  bridal 

bed  which  .<;tood  in  the  atrium,  oppo>itc  tho  irt-ni-i, 
whence  it  derived  the  epithet  adversus.  (Horat.'' 
Kpuil.  i.  1.  87 ;  Fcatm,  «.  v.  ;  comp.  DoMri^ 
p.  42'^.  a.)  It  nas  genrnilly  hi^'h,  with  s.te|  s  by 
its  side,  and  in  later  times  Wautifuiiy  adorned. 
<0«nta%  xvi  9 ;  Lacan.  iL  356  ;  Cic  CbmL 
c.  5.) 

Respecting  the  lectus  funebris  see  the  articles 
Fvfua  and  Lncnca.  An  aeeonnt  of  the  dis' 
poaition  of  the  eouehea  wed  aft  catertaiamcalaiand 
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flithe  place  which  each  (rurtt  occupied,  U  given 
nderTAicuiavM.  (Becker,  tfo/ibi,  vol.  I  p.  42^ 
&c)  [L.S.1 
LE'CYTH  US  (X^itwfloj  %a  small  narrow-nioHthcd 

Tf^sfl^  thf.  pnnriyifll  n<i«»  nf  which  mm  to  hold  oil, 
for  anointing  niter  the  Ixith,  iuid  in  the  pnlacfttm. 
It  wtca  tHBCtiniet  «f  leather,  bat  more  often  of 
ctirthcn  wniT.  Nummms  term-cotta  vcsscIb  of 
thi>  aort  exist,  of  an  us:d  sihape,  holding  about  a 
poit,  gdwnlly  painted  a  plain  dark  brown  or  black, 
b*it  joTTi  timrs  a  liri;,!it  colour,  whi!"*  a  f«  w  cx- 
aniplc* arc  adorned  wui»  WaulifuUy  r.xi  i  iited  p.ilnt- 
iirr*.  Moftt  of  them  are  the  prodm  ti.  ns  of  the 
AitcTn'an  prttrnVs.  (ll'im.  O,/.  vi.  71'  ;  I'l  ni-^c, 
(iyiiiH.  tL  Ayoii.  vol.  j.  p.  ioy,  niid  m  i'aiily's 
^tl-F»fycfopaiiv,  ».  r.)  [P.  S.] 

LKOATIO  Ll'BKH.^.  [LEOATrs,  p.  C7.^  b.] 
LKOA'TUM  )«  defined  (Dig.  30.  110)  to  be 
*delilMUio  bercditatis  qua  tesUitor  ex  eo  quod  uni- 
\crsiim  heredis  foret  alicui  quid  nillaimn  vt  lic." 
Thit  tityitar  succession  pre»up|x>»e«  a  universal 
MeeadflB,  fbr  if  there  is  no  heres  ex  testainenio 
er  pcRon  loco  heredis,  thcrt-  tan  bo  no  l.  -^'ncv.  A 
LrgatuD  then  it  a  |>art  of  the  hereditaa  which  a 
tNtitar  giTc*  out  of  it,  from  the  heres  hertde) ; 
thst  it  ii  a  tr'ft  to  a  person  out  nf  that  whole 
(atnmuB)  which  is  diminish(^d  to  the  here*  by 
mA  ftt:  Aceotdinglj  the  phiMe  ''•b  berede 
If^irc  "  tlim  becomes  intelligible.  (Dig.  .'50. 
•^116;  ei  testAiuento  legal  grandem  pecuuiam  a 
fiiie,"  Cic  pro  CImtmi.  12.)  A  legatee  eoold  not 
be  charged  wiih  tlie  payment  of  a  legacy  out  of 
•hat  TOfl  given  to  him,  a  rule  of  law  which  was 
tbw  expressed,  A  le^tario  levari  non  potest.*" 
A  I  '/;r.iirii  W3U  something  given  nccnrdiiii:  to  tin- 
Jiu  CiTile,  and  tberefora  could  only  be  given  in 
cnrilia  vctba,  and  tn  Latin.  TTieTAVSNTVM.] 

Thr  word  '*  Lrpntiini,*'  from  tlu-  verb  Av/o.  con- 
tuos  the  came  element  as  Lex.  Lego  has  the 
tcMe  appointing  or  disposing  of  a  matter,  aa  in 
ih''  phnis.*'  "  Ic^nttum  iiov'tiuni  (Plant.  C i.  ]. 
12) ;  Olid  it  is  used  iu  the  Twelve  Tables  to  ex- 
prrM  generally  a  teitatoi^s  dwpontton  of  bis  prra- 
prrtr  Ugattit^  &c).     UI[)ian    accord  in  l'Iv 

explains  the  wofd  I.«c^atum  by  refuTii^  to  its 
(t>-mology,  aod  likening  a  Legatam  to  a  fjex  pro- 
perly v>  called.  **  A  Legatam,"  he  says  "  i^*  thnt 
which  is  left  by  a  testament^  /mm  modo^  that  is 
imperative;  for  those  thinjfs  which  are  left  pre' 
•'^>!iri,  norfe,  arc  called  Fideicommissa."  {I'rag. 
tit  1*4.)  A  locatcc  was  named  te^itariua  j  those 
ts  whom  a  thiTi^  wn»  given  ji)inliy  {conjunciim) 
were  cnljpjraiarii  A  let.'acy  which  was  legally 
tiiid  or  gnod,  was  lt5,j<UHm  utile;  a  void  legacy  was 
MatfUc  A  le;;acy  which  was  given  ab84)lwtely  or 
nmBditiooally,  was  said  to  be  given  jmrt;  one 
which  was  given  conditionally  was  said  to  be  given 
»4  txmdUimc  The  expression  purum  U-yutuiu,  an 
Qna.ndiiiaaa]  legaejTt  auo  occurs.  (D^.  96.  tit  S. 

(iaitis  apologises  f.*r  trcalitig  of  Legnta  in  that 
put  of  his  Institutional  work  in  which  li<'  l>  i'^ 
placed  them.  In  thr  fir^t  tiinety-^ix  chapters  of  his 
•ettajd  book  he  ireatst  of  the  otquiailion  of  propc-rty 
h  Res  singufai",  to  which  class  legacies  belong. 
Bot  a»  ihfy  TTiattT  fif  jf  L'-fr!..-  i<  not  intelligible 
witbotit  reference  to  t)ie  inatirr  of  hcreditiiS  or 
tthtiMd  moeession,  he  places  the  law  of  legacies 
(W;  jartt  wtattria)  imoiediatel/  after  that  of 
hereditas. 

Than  wen  fbnr  Civil  ibmit  in  which  •  legacj 
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enntd  Ic  U-ft :  Per  Vindicationem,  Per  Daaina* 

tionem,  Sinendi  niodo,     r  Prai  t  r[,tionfTn. 

A  Icgntuni  per  vindUaliuiK-ni  waa  giwn  in  these 
words:  **  Ilnminem  Stichum  Leg** or  tha 
words  might  be  with  "reference  to  the  legatee, 
**  Capito,  Sumito,  Sibi  Habclo."  A  legatuiii  per 
vindicationem  was  so  called  with  refprenc'  to  the 
legal  means  liv  which  the  h  pitrc  nrarrt*  d  liis  right 
to  the  legacy  ii^^iinst  the  lu  rvs  or  aiiv  |  o.sx'SMir, 
whieh  was  by  a  vir.dicatlo  or  an  Actio  in  r<  ni  ;  for 
.IS  nrxxn  as  till*  Hereditatis  aditio  liad  t.ik.Mi  [  Lkv, 
the  Ug;iUe  had  the  Qiiiritarian  (r.r  Jun  Qmntium) 
ownership  of  the  li-'jai  y.  Tin-  two  schrN»U  raised 
a  ((nestion  as  to  tliis,  \\'l;rt)i>T  iiiuicr  siirh  rircnni- 
fclaiui  s,  t)ic  k'gattf  uLtiiiiit-d  the  Quiritarian  owner- 
shi;i  of  the  thing  before  he  had  consented  to  talto 
It,  The  opinion  of  t!.f  Pr'x  iiliani  wlio  cnrt^ndt'd 
for  «iich  consent,  vtm  confinn.  d  by  a  Constitution 
of  Antoninus  Plot  (Oaios,  ii.  195).  It  waa  con- 
si.*trnt  nith  the  nntttrr  of  the  Per  Viiidication'-'ni, 
that  those  things  only  could  be  so  given,  in  which 
the  tettalor  liad  Quirit;iriMn  ownership:  and  it  wai 
also  necessary  tliat  lie  should  have  such  owner- 
ahip  both  at  the  time  of  making  his  will  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  ;  othcrwiee  the  legacy  waa 
void  {inutile).  Ptit  thrr-  was  nn  pxci-piion  in 
respect  of  things  quae  pondere,  numero,  mcn- 
•nva  eoulant,**  aa  wine,  oil,  com,  and  the  pre- 
cious meUils  in  thf  funn  of  roiti  ( j^cuiiin  numr- 
rtita  \  in  regard  to  which  it  was  sufficient  if  the 
tntator  bad  tbo  Qairitarian  ewnetibip  at  tbo 
time  of  his  dt>nih.  T\y  a  s«'natii>coii>iiitain  of  the 
tii-ne  ot  Kem,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  testator  left 
a  thing  as  a  legacy,  which  had  nerer  been  his,  the 

f  Irpi  -y  .vliiiuld  be  cqunHy  good  a*  if  it  had  Ix  iju 
left  in  the  form  most  odvautagcotu  to  the  legatee 
[optima  jure),  which  form  was  the  Legntam  per 
daiiiiiationcm.  But  if  a  tr.-tator  uavc  a  tliiiig  of  his 
own  by  a  testomoit,  which  be  afterwards  alienated. 
It  was  the  beat  opuiion  that  the  legacy  was  inntita 
by  the  .Ills  rivile,  and  that  ihc  St  natii-consiiUum 
did  not  make  it  good.  If  tlic  same  tiling  was 
given  to  mem  than  one  penon  either  jointlf  (em- 
I'nir/iin)  so  as  to  ninkc  tlu  ui  rolli  gatarii,  or  Kf- 
verolly  (di^pttuUm),  each  took  an  equal  ihare.  A 
legatum  was  given  cowjhwcfnwtbqe;  **Titio  et  Scio 
honiinLin  Stirluitn  do,  hgo  ;"  diitjunclim,  thus: 
"  Titio  homincm  Stichiun  do^  lego ;  Seio  eundem 
hnminem  do,  logo.**  If  one  coUcgatariai  foiled  to 
take,  his  portion  went  to  the  others.  In  the  case 
of  a  condidonal  legacy  left  per  vindirationem,  the 
schools  wers  divided  in  opinion:  the  Snbiniani 
.*aid  that  it  was  the  prufierty  of  tli«'  heres  during 
the  pendency  of  the  condition ;  the  Proculiani  said 
that  it  was  **  res  nnllius." 

The  form  of  the  Per  damnationem  was  this: 
Hrrrs  metu  Stichum  senrum  mrum  dare  damnas 
Lsio  ;  bat  the  word  Dato  was  efjually  eflective.  A 
thing  which  b«  Ion;,'  d  to  another  (alicua  rcg)  could 
l>e  thus  left,  and  the  heres  was  bound  to  procure 
the  thing  for  the  legatee  or  to  pay  him  the  value 
of  it.  A  thing  not  in  existence  at  tlic  date  of  the 
will  might  be  left  by  this  form,  as  the  future  pro- 
duce of  a  female  slave  (and/la).  The  l<>gntce  did 
not  acquire  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  the  legacy 
by  virtue  of  the  hcreditjitia  aditio:  the  thing  still 
remained  the  property  of  the  heres,  but  the  effect 
of  the  legatum  was  to  establish  an  obligatio  be- 
tween the  heres  and  the  legatee,  who  muld  sue 
for  it  by  an  Actio  in  personam,    if  it  wn»  a  thins 

I  Maneipi,  the  legatee  could  onlj  acqnire  tha  Qiurt- 
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tarian  o«mcnbip  of  it  hy  Mancipatio  or  Tn  jure 
cesaio  from  the  hrrw  :  if  it  wa*  merely  delivered, 
the  Icgatariiis  only  ae<{uircd  the  complete  owner- 
ship {plamm  jtu)  ^  nsucipioirb  If  the  mme 
t1iin;;f  was  left  to  two  or  more  eonjundim^  each 
had  an  equal  share  ;  if  flifjHnetim,  the  hercs  was 
iMmnd  to  give  the  thing  to  one  and  its  value  to  the 
rest  In  the  ciise  of  a  ;;ift  eonjuncHm  the  share  of 
the  legatee  who  fiiiied  to  take  belonged  to  the 
henditM ;  but  the  Lex  Pupia  nwde  it  caducum, 
and  piTe  it  first  to  a  rollegatarius  who  had 
tbildreii,  iheii  to  the  hcrcdes  who  had  children, 
and  then  to  the  other  legatees  who  had  children 
(ffgatarii),  a  privilege  woicli  Juvenal  alladee  to 
(duJoe  caducum^  ix,  BU). 

The  Ij«gMmi  KnendU  modo  was  that  given: 
**  Ilercs  metis  damnas  esto  sincre  Lticitim  Titium 
hom'uicm  Stichum  suroere  sibique  habere  by 
which  farm  a  testator  could  giTe  eidier  his  own 

{»roperty  or  that  wtiich  was  the  property  of  liis 
lores  at  the  time  of  the  death.  As  in  the  cn»e  of 
a  legatum  per  damnationera,  the  IcgsteepToeecnted 
bis  claim  by  an  Actio  in  jK^rsotiara.  It  was 
doubted  whether  the  hi  res  was  bound  to  transfer 
the  property,  in  the  case  of  a  res  meneipi,  by  man- 
cipatio  or  in  jure  eessio,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  thing 
nec  mancipi,  by  traditio  or  delivery,  for  the  word& 
of  the  gift  are  permit  him  to  take/*  If  the  same 
thing  was  left  \a  several  conjunctim,  they  took  it 
in  common,  but  without  any  jus  accrescendi  if  one 
ef  them  failed  to  take.  It  was  a  still  more  doubtful 
question  (in  the  time  of  Oaiusi),  whether,  if  the 
mme  thiiig  was  given  in  this  way  to  two  severally 
(d'til^iwsefim),  the  whole  was  due  to  each,  or  if  the 
hcrrs  wn«  released  from  all  furtlier  claim,  when 
either  of  them  had  obtained  possession  of  the  whule 
with  his  pemiiriMi. 

The  L''r-iti)!Ti  prr  jtraeci»ptionem  was  in  this 
nuuuier:  ^Lucius  Tiiios  hominem  Stichum  Prae- 
eipito  i**  whew  **  preecipita,"  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Sahininnt,  is  the  tame  as  **  praecipuum  sntnito."  or 
**  take  firsL**  The  Sabiniani  acconliagly  were  of 
opinion  tiMit  ft  legacy  ooald  enly  thus  be  left  to 
one  who  was  also  tnnde  a  heres  ;  but  a  Senatus- 
consul  turn  Ncronianum  made  the  legacy  good,  even 
if  it  was  thai  left  ta  an  extraneus,  that  it,  to  an* 
o;'i>T  than  the  hores,  proviilefi  the  Ir^teo  was  a 
person  to  whom  a  legacy  could  be  lelt  in  anj  of 
the  three  other  modes.  For  the  SenatuooMnltna 
made  those  Irgacies  valid  whkli  were  not  valid  by 
the  Jus  Civile  on  account  of  the  words  of  the  ^ift 
(wviomni  etftb),  but  not  tlieie  l^gfadee  whidi 
wcH'  invalid  on  account  of  the  imajwcity  of  the 
legatee  {vUio  permmae)^  which  was  the  case  with  a 
peregrinna.  The  Sabinhmi  also  maintained  that  a 
man  could  leave  in  thin  nmnn.T  only  what  was  his 
own,  for  the  only  way  in  which  the  legatee  could 
enforce  hie  right  was  by  a  judicium  finniliae  cnde- 
cnndae,  in  which  judicium  it  wns  nf-cessnry  that 
the  judex  should  adjudicate  that  which  was  given 
p  r  praccpptioneni,  and  be  could  adjudicate  on 
nothing  else  than  the  res  hrreditaria.  But  the 
•ame  senatusconsultum  made  a  legacy  valid,  which 
was  fiTen  in  thie  form,  even  if  the  thing  did  not 
belong  to  the  testator.  The  Proculiani  contended 
that  a  legacy  could  be  siven  to  an  extrancus  per 
piaeeeptiooera  ;  and  fDither  tint  if  the  thing  was 
the  tcstator^s  ex  jure  (Juiritlnm,  il  could  be  sued  for 
{nmdioari)  by  tlie  leeatee,  whether  he  wa»  a  herca 
er  not  (ettfraaevt) ;  if  it  ««•  tbe  teetatorli  in  benb, 
St  wna  a  atUa  lepitum  to  tba  extnnciia  bj  the 


•enataaeonsultum  ;  and  the  heres,  if  he  was  the 
legatee,  could  obtain  it  in  a  judicium  farailiae  cr- 
ciscundae.  If  it  did  not  belong  to  the  testator  in 
either  way,  still  the  legattun  was  made  utile  both 
to  the  hcrcs  and  the  extraneus  by  the  scnatos- 
consultum.  If  the  same  thing  waa  thus  left  to 
more  than  one  cither  ditjunetim  or  oon^c^ijh, 
each  had  only  his  share.  In  all  the  three  forms, 
except  the  per  damnationcm,  only  Thing*  and 
Jura  in  ne  could  be  the  objects  of  legau :  but  by 
the  per  damnationcm  any  thing  could  be  made  the 
object  of  a  legatum  which  could  be  made  the  ob- 
ject of  an  ohligatio. 

By  the  TjAw  of  the  Twelve  Tables  a  man  contd 
dispoiie  of  \iu  property  as  he  pleased,  and  he  might 
exhaust  {erogare)  the  whole  heredilw  by  legacies 
and  bequests  of  freedom  to  slaves,  to  as  to  leave 
the  hercs  nothing.  The  consequence  was  that  in 
such  cases  the  script!  hcrcdes  rtfimd  to  take  tlw 
h-  reditas,  and  there  was  of  cotjrse  an  intestacy. 
The  first  legislative  measure  on  this  snbject  was 
the  Lex  Furia,  called  Testamcntaria,  which  did 
not  allow  a  testator  to  give  as  a  donatio  mertis 
cjuis-i  or  as  a  legacy  more  than  a  thnujcunl  Anstt 
to  one  p-rson,  certain  kinsfolk  cxcepti-d.  (Gains, 
iii.  2.',*  ;  Ulp.  I'riMf.  L  2,  xxviii.  7.)  But  this 
measure  was  a  failure,  for  it  did  not  pxcveut 
a  nan  fram  giving  as  many  several  thousands  te 
as  many  persons  as  he  pli-a»ed,  <ind  »o  exhausting 
his  estate.  The  Lex  V'uconia  (n.  c  169)  after- 
wards enacted  that  no  person  ihoidd  take  by  wagr 
of  legacy  or  donatio  mortis  causa  more  than  the 
heredes  (severally,  as  it  seems) }  but  this  iex 
was  inefbctoal,  ne  by  the  teetator  distributiag 
his  pmpertr  ainonj:  numernns  legatees,  the  hcT(»s 
might  have  so  small  a  portion  as  not  to  make  it 
worth  his  while  to  aaanme  the  burdens  attached  to 
the  hereditas.  fnaiii5s  ii.  2G  ;  Cio.  in  IVrr.  i. 
43.)  The  Lex  Falcidia  (b.  c  40)  at  last  took 
away  all  m«ms  of  evaeien  by  declaring  that  a  tee- 
tator should  nnt  give  more  tlmn  '.hri  e  fourths  in 
l^idcs,  and  thiu  a  fourth  was  secured  to  the 
beiee ;  and  **  this  law,**  mjv  Oaiua,  is  now  m 
force."  The  Scnatusconsultnm  Pegasianum  extended 
the  same  rule  of  law  to  gdeicommissa  [Fidkicoh- 
Miasuii]  s  and  the  Emperar  Antoninus  applied  il 
to  the  case  of  fideioom!i!i-  -"vht  n  there  wa?  an 
intestacy.  (Dig.  3S.  tit.  2.  s.  18.)  The  Lex  Fal- 
ddia  applied  to  the  wills  of  peisoaa  who  died  m 
captivity  (iiinul  hosffs),  for  a  prevtotu  Tax  Cor- 
nelia hod  given  to  the  wills  of  such  persons  the 
sane  ftne  as  if  ibey  bad  died  cwet  <«a  eseeMiv 
Dig.  35.  tit  V). 

Legata  were  iuutilia  or  void,  if  they  were  given 
befine  a  beies  was  histitnted  by  the  vrill,  for  the 
will  derived  all  its  legal  efficacy  from  suth  Insti:> 
tion ;  there  was  the  same  rule  as  to  a  gift  of  free- 
dom. It  was  an  inutile  legatum,  if  in  fbnn  the 
gift  was  given  after  the  death  of  the  her<  Imt  It 
might  be  given  on  the  event  of  bis  death  ;  it  was 
also  imtile  if  giw  in  htm  on  the  day  before  the 
death  of  the  testator,  for  w  hith  rule  of  la%  says 
Gaiua,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  (/vstioM 
mCio).  A  legatum  eonid  not  be  Ml  in  the  imy  of 
a  penalty  (  pot  mu!  tumine)^  that  !.«,  for  the  puq •<-*■; 
of  compelling  the  heres  to  do  resti^ing  hija 
from  doing  any  particular  act:  but  Jtistinlaa  made  * 
all  such  legata  good,  except  tho.^  v,  "i  v  h  were  Im- 
passible or  furbiddea  by  law  or  against  boui 
Boies  (piobrosa)  (last  tit  3.  a  86).  A  legacy 
eonId  Mi  be  left  to  an  nneartain  pcaoa  (nseRrii 
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pmotn).  Thf  notion  of  an  uncertain  pMwn  wa« 
aot  of  a  petsoti  who  couid  ne%er  be  u«certaincd, 
kr  ia  rnnai  of  the  inrtmicw  moitioned  by  Oaioa, 
tW  ji^T'on  Mr  p-  rsons  would  easily  be  ascertained 
(for  uuuuice  "  qui  po»t  testaoieutuni  comules  de- 
ij|Wti  cmnt ")  ;  but  the  notion  of  the  uiMertaiiity 
*as  rtferred  to  the  mind  of  the  te«itfHnr  at  tlif 
tame  of  maJ^iug  his  testament.  Accord muly  the 
pman  wm  not  eontideied  inearta,  where  lie  was 
Mte  nf  n  rcrtnin  class,  such  as  cognati,  thoiifjh  th« 
bditiaual  ot  the  cla&s  might  be  uncertain  till  the 
mnt  happened  which  "wws  to  detcmune  who  out 
of  the  diss  wn>  intended  by  ih*^  tr^tntor.  Such  n 
{una  \K-<[\ic»t  was  called  a  cnui  dt monstnitiu 
MKcrta^  [H-tsonae.  (Oaiofs  ii.  238.)  A  legatariua 
rnst  ;  '.  t'i'»  tcstamenii  factio,  and  be  under  no 
hpl  iiuajnciiy.  A  legacy  could  not  be  left  to  a 
|K)»tunius  alienus^  nor  cooM  mA  a  fotoa  be  a 
jii'rus  iiisiitutiis,  for  he  was  an  incerta  persona.  It 
has  been  explained  who  is  a  postumua  [HsaU)  p. 
COUaltapaifninusalienus  is  one  who  when  born 
cannot  be  among  the  sui  hercdes  of  the  testator. 

It  was  a  question  whether  a  Iwacy  cotild  be 
l^^y  (fwefe)  loft  to  a  ponoo,  who  was  in  the 
powrr  of  another  person  who  was  made  heres  by 
the  same  will,  'i'he  Proculiani  denied  that  such  a 
Imiy  cooM  bo  left  either  pure  or  sub  oondttkme. 
(Gaioa,  il  244.)    But  if  a  person  who  was  in  the 

Cwer  of  another  was  made  heres,  a  i^acy  might 
left  o»  hffori)  to  the  pefMO  In  Whose  power 
hff  was  ;  fur  if  such  latter  person  became  heres 
thereby  {per  caiw),  the  legacy  was  extinguished, 
hecanw  a  mail  cannot  owe  a  thing  to  bimsttf ;  bat 
if  the  son  was  emancipated,  or  trie  shive  was  nia- 
aonttttcd  or  tnuufieired  to  another,  and  so  the  son 
hecaaw  hoco,  or  to  the  tlave  aiade  another  Miaon 
bcre.s  the  Ugtty  waa  due  to  the  firther  or  mmer 
Blatter. 

Not  only  Reo  dngohM  could  bo  given  ai  a 

legacy,  but  i!  -  i  a  p;irt  of  a  universitas  of  tliinf;s 
{imiveraarKm  rermm)  could  be  so  given  ;  thus 
the  bena  night  be  directed  to  thara  a  half  or 

ajiy  otlier  part  of  the  lieredit.is  witli  another, 
which  m-as  called  ftartitiow  (Cic.  dc  J^.  ii.  20,  fjm 
Cbflcn.  4  ;  Ul|>.  Frtig.  tit.  84.  &  2S.)  By  the  jus 
civile  there  nii>;ht  be  a  lepicy  of  a  usu^fructus  of 
those  things  which  were  capable  of  being  used  and 
en)ored  enthoot  detriment  to  the  things.  By  a 
senatosconsoltum  tliere  might  be  a  legacy  of  the 
timmt  of  those  thin^  which  were  consumed  in 
theme,  as  money,  wine,  oil,  wheat,  bat  the  le^'a- 
tarius  had  to  give  aecurity  for  the  restor.ition  of 
the  sooie  quantity  or  the  same  value,  when  his 
tifjA  to  the  enjoyment  ceased.  This  technical 
Meaning  ol  ahtistis^  that  is,  the  use  of  thin^  which 
are  ooosunaed  in  the  use,  is  cantrasted  with  nsue- 
frnetot  by  Cicero  {Jap.  3  ;  Uefter  da*  diet  det 
qmam  unu/hictu*^  von  Puchta,  IVifinisf^  Mtu. 
iil  pu  82,  and  Puchta,  lutit,  it.  i  255). 

A  leg^  night  be  tianifeRed  to  another  por- 
soa,  or  taken  away  {admt)  by  another  will  or 
oodicilU  onofirmed  by  a  will ;  it  might  also  be 
tdccn  away  by  erBsore  of  the  gift  (rran  the  wilL 
Such  a  reTOcation  of  legacies  {adempcio  Utfutorum) 
Mens  to  have  been  only  effected  in  the  way  men- 
tioned. The  expretMion  ademption  of  legacies  in 
^  English  bw  has  a  different  roeaninp,  and  in  the 
CMC  of  a  specific  thing  corresponds  to  the  Roman 
extoKtion  of  legacies,  which  took  place  if  the  tes- 
tator disposed  of  the  thing  in  his  lifetime. 
If  a  k^Uee  died  after  the  day  on  which  th? 
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legatum  had  become  his  (/wjrf  rfi'ffw  ltH}aii  cfd(-nt&m\ 
it  t)a£«cd  to  his  heres  ;  or  to  use  a  phrase  of  Eng- 
lish law,  the  legacy  was  vested*  The  phiwe 
"dies  lejrati  cedit "  .Tcc'iri^inL'l v  means  **the  time 
is  come  at  which  the  iegncy  belongs  to  the  legatee,^ 
though  the  time  may  not  have  come  when  he  ia 
f>ntit!rf1  to  rcceivf  it  ;  nnd  "  dies  vciiit  "  denotes  the 
armal  of  the  day  on  which  it  con  be  demanded. 
(Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  a, 319.)  If  the  legacy  was  left  con- 
ditioTinllv  there  was  no  vesting  till  tbe  comliiion 
waa  tuiiuicd.  By  the  old  law,  legacies  which  were 
left  unconditionally  or  from  a  time  named  ii*  dum 
certmui)  wf-re  vested  from  the  time  of  the  testiitoi's 
death  ;  but  by  the  hex  P^pia  they  vested  from  the 
time  of  opening  the  will.  The  legacy  night  vcet 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  testator  and  yet 
the  testator  might  defer  the  time  of  payment.  (Dig. 
36.  tit.  2.  s.  21.)  A  legacy  might  also  be  left  on  • 
condition  .f  time  only,  as  a  legacy  to  Titius  vhen 
or  ^  he  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in 
which  caoethe  wordewiAcii  and  i/weieeontUaed 
equivn!'  !??.  a  division  which  has  been  adopted  in 
Engli;>h  law,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  in 
the  will  which  gives  the  words  ** when** or  **if** 
a  different  signi^cation.  (Dig.  Zd.  \\%.%  &  A,  S2  ( 
Hanson    Graham,  (>  Ves.  p.  24^.) 

(Gatoa,  &  19]«245  ;  Ulp.  Fnuj.  tit  szir.dce.  % 
Dig.  30—  32,  &c.  ;  I  t  t  ii  tit  ?o  22;  Pauloig 
8.11,  iiL  tiu  6.)  l,FiD£icuiuMis«i/M.j    [O.  L.J 

LBOA'TUSw  Legati  may  be  divided  Into  thne 
classes:  I.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent  to  I^>mo 
by  foreign  natioot ;  2.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent 
fimn  Rome  to  ftraign  natiom  and  into  the  pro- 
vinces ;  3.  Lej^ati  who  nceomjianied  the  Roman 
generals  into  the  field,  or  the  proconstils  and  ptae- 
lon  into  the  prorineei. 

I.  Foreign  legati  at  Rome,  from  whatever  conn- 
tty  they  came,  had  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Saturn 
and  depoeit  their  name  witii  the  qnweteim,  whtdi 
Plutarch  (Qu<iesi.  Horn.  p.  275,  b.)  ex[>!ain8  as  a 
remnant  of  an  ancient  custom ;  for  formerly,  says 
he,  the  quaestort  lent  jveienta  to  all  legati,  which 
were  allied  lauti.i,  and  if  any  ambassador  was  taken 
ill  at  Home,  he  was  in  the  cure  of  the  quaestors, 
who,  if  he  died,  had  also  to  pay  the  expenaea  of 
his  burial  from  the  public  treiwury.  ^Vhen  after* 
wards  the  niunber  of  foreign  ambnsiadora  incrrased 
in  proportion  as  the  repnUie  beeame  extended,  the 
former  ho.-<pitabh'  custom  was  reduced  to  the  mere 
furmality  of  depositing  the  name  with  the  keeper* 
of  the  pnblie  tnasnry.  Prenoua  to  their  admb- 
sion  into  the  city,  foreign  ambaswidors  B<;em  to 
have  been  obliged  to  give  notice  from  what  nation 
they  came  and  for  what  purpose ;  for  eeieral  hi* 
stances  are  mentioned  in  which  amb.is,*adnrs  were 
prohibited  from  entering  the  city,  especially  in  caae 
of  a  war  between  Rome  and  the  state  fron  which 
they  cjime,  (Liv.  xxi.  21,  xlii.  3fi,  xlv.  22.)  In 
sucii  cases  the  ambassadors  were  either  not  heard 
at  all,  and  obliged  to  quit  Itoly  (Liv.  xlii.  S6),  or 
an  audience  was  given  to  them  by  the  senate  (senatut 
UgatU  datur)  outside  the  city,  in  the  temple  of 
Belloua.  (Liv.  L  c ;  xxx.  21.)  Thit  waa  eridenUy 
a  sign  of  mistnut,  but  the  ambassadors  were  nevefw 
thcleai  treated  as  public  guest*,  and  some  publie 
villa  outside  the  city  vva*  iometimes  assigned  for 
their  reception.  In  other  cases,  however,  as  soon 
as  the  report  of  the  landing  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors on  the  coast  of  Italy  was  broaght  to  Rome, 
especially  if  they  were  persons  of  great  distinction, 
a*  the  ion  of  Maainissn  (Lir.  xlv.  IS)^  or  if  they 
X  X  3 
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Cnme  from  an  ally  of  the  Ronmn  people,  some  one 
of  the  iiift  t-ior  niagiBtnitex,  ur  a  legatiu  uf  a  consul, 
was  despatched  by  the  senate  to  lecetve  and  con- 
dupt  thdii  tn  th':>  city  at  the  expense  of  the  rc- 
pulilic  W'hcu  they  were  introduced  into  the 
Benatc  by  the  praetor  or  MiMiiI,  they  first  ex- 
plain d  what  they  had  to  cuuimunicate,  and  then 
the  praetor  invited  the  senators  to  put  their  qncs- 
tiont  tn  thi>  aniliiiasadors.  (Liv.  xxx.  2*2.)  The 
ninnntr  in  which  this  questianin^:  was  frequently 
carri  d  uii,  especially  when  the  envoys  aiuic  from 
•  itatc  with  which  the  Romans  were  at  war,  re- 
semMi'd  Miun-  the  cr^is*  questioning  of  a  wttni  ss 
in  a  court  of  jitstit  i  ,,  than  an  imjuiry  nia<k*  wiUi  a 
view  to  ^'uni  a  clear  understanding  of  what  unis 
prf>pr>«rii.  (liiv.  i.e.  w:'.})  <Miini»v''s  imti'.)  The 
wliulti  ir.uiwitliou  wiui  carried  on  by  iiitei proter*, 
and  in  the  IjSitin  language.  fiNTBRPRRS.]  Vale- 
rius MnxiniiM  2.  §  ;<)  stntes  tlial  the  Offrk 
rhetorician  Molo,  a  tt.*uiH'r  ut  Ciccm,  was  the  hr»t 
fiweifpier  who  ever  addressed  the  Hmi^an  senate  in 
h?'!  nwn  tongue.  After  the  arul-a.s.siiitprs  h:u\  thus 
been  examined,  they  were  requested  to  leave  the 
■Membly  of  the  senate,  who  now  began  to  discuss 
the  siibjfrt  liroii^lil  before  them.  The  result  was 
communicated  to  the  ambassadors  by  the  praetor. 
(Lir.  TiiL  1.)  In  some  cases  ambassadors  not  only 
received  rich  ]»rrsrnt«  on  their  dcpartiiro,  ljut  were 
at  t)ie  comnmnd  of  the  senate  cuuilutud  by  a 
magistrate,  and  at  the  public  expense,  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Italy,  and  even  further.  (Liv.  xlv.  14.)  By 
the  Lex  Gabiuia  it  was  decreed  that  £rom  tlie  firs', 
of  Pehnnny  to  the  fint  of  March,  the  aenate  should 
every  day  give  audit  iup  to  foreign  amKa.-5ad<irs. 
(Cic.  ad  QuitU.  Fmt.  ii.  U,  12,  iid  lam.  i.  4.) 
There  waa  at  Rome,  aa  Varro  (De  Linff.  laL  v. 

15.',  !\Iii!'iT)  I'Xjin'SScs  it,  a  place  on  t!u>  ri::!it- 
hand  side  of  the  scnatc-bousc  called  Graccostasi^, 
in  which  foreign  amhassadlort  %raited. 

All  aiiih.cs-a<!nr.j,  wheiKcsDOvor  tlicy  came,  were 
considered  by  the  Kumans  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence  ai  ncred  and  inTiohble. 
(Cic.  c.  V.rr.  t.  X\  ;  Diniivs.  Hal.  Ant.  Itoin.  x'l. 
26  i  Tacit  Aim,  L  42  ;  Liv.  xxL  10 ;  Dig.  &Q. 
tit  7.  i.  17.) 

II.  Legati  to  foreiLrri  natimis  in  the  iianie  of  tlie 
R<iiQnn  ivpublic  were  always  sent  by  the  senate 
(Cic  e.  VaHm,  15) ;  and  to  be  apipointed  to  snch  a 
niis»inn  was  considered  a  crrat  litnioiir  \vliich  uas 
conferred  only  on  men  of  high  rank  or  eminence  ; 
for  a  Roman  nnibasaador,  according  to  Dionysius, 
had  the  powi  rs  {i^outrla  Koi  ivyofin)  of  a  magis- 
tiate  and  the  venerable  character  of  a  priest.  If 
a  Roman  dnring  the  |H>rfonnanee  of  hit  minion  as 
ambns^dor  died  or  was  killi  il,  his  memory  was 
honoured  bjr  the  republic  with  a  public  sepidchre 
mid  •  ttatoe  in  the  Roetm.  (Lir.  tv.  17  ;  Cic. 
PkUi^  iXi  3.)  The  expenses  during  the  journey 
of  an  ambassador  were,  of  course,  paid  by  the  re- 
public ;  and  when  he  travelled  through  a  province, 
the  provincinia  had  to  aupplj  him  with  efeiything 
he  wanted. 

III.  The  third  class  of  legati,  to  whom  the 
name  of  ambassadors  carmot  be  applied,  were  per- 
sons who  accompanied  the  Roman  genenils  on  tlieir 
expeditions,  and  in  later  times,  tlie  governors  of 
provinces  also.  Ijcgati,  as  serving  under  the  con- 
suls in  the  Unman  armies,  are  mentioned  along 
with  the  tribunes  at  a  verA-  early  period.  (Liv.  ii, 
S.O,  iv,  17.)  These  legnti  were  noniiaat  il  (/.//«- 
Aoiiter)  b/  the  consul  or  the  dictator  under  wburo 
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they  served  (Sallast  Jm.  2B  ;  Cic.  ad  Ati.  xr.  1 1, 
ad  Fitm.  vi,  6,  pro  /^/,  MatdL  19),   but  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  ( trnatmtem Wiflfirm)  was  an 
essential  point  without  which  m  one  could  he 
legally  considered  a  legatus  v,Cj4:.  c.  Ka/ik,  /.  c, 
pro  Scjt.  14)  ;  and  from  Livj  (xliii.  I  ;  compare 
xliv.  Ifj)  it  at  p'ars  that  the  nominati'Ti  hy  the 
ningistntea  (ct»ni>iil,  praetor,  or  dtctaiur  )  did  imt 
take  place  until  tlwy  had  been  aiBth«ris<^  by  a 
tlfcroe  of  the  senate.    The  persons  ap;T<?:nt.-'l  t« 
dtii>  oiijce  were  usually  ni-  :i  of  great  niiiiiary 
tal«its,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  advice  aiid  aasist 
tlieir  stipericr  in  all  hi?  uiuiertakings,  and  tn  net 
ill        ^.lead  both  in  civil  and  military'  .itfu  rs. 
(Varro,  dc  Linff.  LaL  v.  87,  Miillef.)    The  i  jati 
u  cre  thti*  alv^-ays  men  ia  vvhr»m  the  consul  p'.iLi  d 
great  contidence,  and  were  frequently  his  frietids  or 
relations ;  but  they  had  no  power  independent  of 
the  eommand  of  their  genera!.   (Ca.-^.  tL  Ih.!!.  (^m. 
ii.  i  7,  iii.  51  ;  Appiai),  de  lieU.  Ctv.  i.  3ii.>  Tiicir 
number  varied  aeSordiag  to  the  greatness  or  ioi- 
|)ortancc  of  the  ^-ar,  or  the  extent  of  tlie  province: 
three  is  the  smallest  number  we  know  ol^  bu^ 
Pompey,  when  m  Asia,  had  fifteen  legati.  When- 
ever the  consuls  were  a!>sent  from  the  army,  or 
when  a  prucuiiiiiil  left  his  provmce,  the  legati  or 
one  of  tliem  took  his  pfawe,  and  then  bad  ike  in- 
signia as  well  as  the  power  of  his  suj-x-rior.  He 
wiis  in  this  case  railed  Icgatiu  pro  proctore  (Liv. 
xxix.  9  ;  Lydus,  de  Magiir.  iii  S ;  Oaea.  tfe  BA 
fiuil.  i.  21),  ami  heiuc  we  &i.iiK  ti:iuN  n  ;u!  that  a 
man  govenied  a  provmce  us  a  legatus  without  any 
mention  being  made  of  the  proeonsul  whoae  nee- 
Cerent  he  was.    (Siilltist  Cat.  42.)    During  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic,  it  sometiiuea  hap- 
pened that  a  consul  carried  on  a  war,  or  »  pe»> 
cnii>i:l  governed  his  province  through  hi.s  lejratt, 
while  he  him&clf  remained  at  Rome,  or  conducted 
some  other  man  urgent  aibin. 

When  the  provinces  were  divldetl  at  the  time 
of  tho  empire  [Provi.s'CIa],  those  of  the  K<mian 
people  were  goremcd  hjr  men  who  had  either  been 
consuls  or  praetors,  and  the  former  wcro  alw.iys 
accompanied  by  three  legati,  the  latter  bj  ooe. 
(Dion  Cass.  liii.  13 ;  Dig,  1.  tit  16.)  The  pro- 
vinces of  tile  eiiipeicir,  who  was  himself  ihv  j  r- 
consiU,  were  governed  by  persons  whom  the 
emperor  hhnself  ap[>ointed,  and  who  had  been 
suls  or  pinietoi-v,  or  were  at  lc;ist  senators^  These 
vicegerents  of  the  emperor  were  called  legaH 
fru»ii  pro  pnietnrf,  Icgaii  pnXftorn^  Ift^ati  eoM»> 
hn'Sy  or  ttiniply  teifntiy  and  they,  like  the  governors 
of  the  proviuciae  popidi  Romoni,  had  one  or  tbr%« 
legati  as  their  auistAnts.  (Strabo,  iii.  p,  352 ;  con- 
{Mire  Dig.  I,  tit  18,  s.  7  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  xiu  59, 
Afjricol.  c.  7  i  Spanbeiw,  do  Urn  tt  pnmL  A^mrum. 
ii.  p.  .595.) 

During  the  latter  jK-riod  of  the  republic  it  had 
become  customary  for  senators  to  obtain  from  the 
senate  the  perniission  to  travel  through  or  stay  in 
any  province  at  the  expense  of  the  provindaia, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  manning  and  conducting 
their  own  perM)nai  affiiirs.  There  was  no  restraint 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  senators  were  adlowod 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  which  wn*  a 
h(  avy  burden  ujion  the  provincials.  This  mode  of 
sojoaniing  in  a  province  was  called  Uifntio  libem^ 
because  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it  en- 
joyed all  the  privileges  of  a  public  legains  or 
aiiil»as£{idor,  without  having  any  of  his  duties  to 
pcrtomi.   At  dw  time  of  Cicero  the  prinlcgv  of 
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lr<ratio  libera  was  abused  to  a  very  great  extent 
C'icenv  therefore,  in  his  consulship  endeawnred  to 
put  an  end  to  iL,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a 
u-ibuiu%  he  only  succeeded  in  limiting  the  time  of 
ila  danition  to  one  rear.  (Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  8, 
4i*  Lrg.  Agr.  i.  3,  pro  Flaoe,  34,  Philip,  i.  2.) 
Julius  Caesar  afterwajtls  extended  the  time  during 
wnich  a  senator  might  avail  himself  of  Icgatio  libera 
ti  five  jMia  (Cic.  ad  AU.  XV.  1 1),  and  this  law  of 
Csesar  (Lex  Julia)  s<M-tns  to  have  remained  in 
force  down  to  a  vcrj-  late  period.  (Suet.  7V4er. 
81 ;  Dig.  50.  lit.  7.  8.  14.)  [I<-S.] 

LEOESu  ILkx] 

LE'OIO.  (KxKRtiTtal 

LKGIS  ACTIO.    [A<  Ti.».l 

T  EGIS  AQUl'LiA£  ACTIO.  [Damni  In- 
jiKiA  Actio.  1 

I.i  r.ITIMA  ACTIO.  [Acno.l 

LK(ilTIMA  HKRE'DITAS.  [Hkrbs.] 

LEIPUMARTYIUOU  DIKE  (Xfi»o^u«frrw- 
|rioo  8Ln}).  [Martyria.] 

LEIPON'AUTIOU  GUArilE  {Kuwovaxnlov 
7|Mi^}.    The  indictment  for  desertion  from  the  - 
IM  wai  pgefemed  befiwe  the  tribunal  of  the  stni-  | 
tfp;  and  the  court  whirh  ^^d^r  thnr  sujMrintiM"! 
eace  sat  ffM"  the  trkil  of  this  and  similar  miiitary 
itiwm  was  composed  of  citizens  who  bad  been 
enipirr-d  in  tJie  rx[H-ditioii  in  question.  (Meier,  Ati. 
tmc.  pp.  lOii,  133.)    Tlie  iK'ialtv  upon  conviction 
teems  to  have  been  a  fine,  and  the  complete  dis- 
ftanchisement  of  the  oiTendcr  and  his  descendants. 
(Petiu  Leg.  Ati.  pp.  401,  667.)         [J.  S.  M.] 

LEIPOSTRATIOU  ORAPHE  (Ktiro<rrpa. 
fiev  Tpo^).  The  circumstancrs  of  the  trial  fnr 
desertion  from  the  arniy  and  the  penaltius  indicted 
apon  ceBrkUoH  were  the  mom  aa  in  the  cHa  of  de- 
imion  from  tlit--  tloet  [LEir*oNAt'Tioir  ORArHs], 
and  the  offence  was  also  ponisbable  by  an  eisan- 
vhiclL,  Hemldoe  eiiggceta,  wonld  b«  frc- 

qnrntlr  ad'-ptiMl  whi-n  the  acctiser  was  si'liriious 
to  impose  silence  upon  a  political  opponent  by  i<ni- 
mo^  Ua  dk&anehieeiDeBt,ai  Ihla  was  a  necessary 
f -riV-.q-apnce  of  jtiflpmpnt  bfincf  pi  von  a^iaiiist  tlic 
defendant,  and  prevented  his  speitkiiig  or  appearing 
ia  jMihlk;  The  eieangelin  in  such  case  would  be 
pnferred  before  tlie  a-sscmbly  of  tlif  people,  by 
which,  if  feaaonable  cause  appeared^  it  woidd  be 
ahorined  ta  tha  Mnm  of  eae  af  tfca  anlinary 
Irjral  triboBala.  (Henld.  Ammad.  in  Sa/mcu. 
y2i'l)  [J.&M.J 

LEIPOTAXIOU    ORAPHB  (kmn^ 
ffct^).    f  A-^TnATKUs  Oraphr.] 

LEITU'KGIA  (AclTovp7^  from  Kuror^  Ion. 
Miref,  ie.  tipfa-ior,  er,  ueoariSang  to  olben, 
rpjrayuov),  is  the  name  of  certain  personal  scr 
vices  which  at  Athens  and  in  some  other  Greek 
icpnUies,  every  eitisen,  wbo  poeeeeeeA  a  certain 
amount  of  jiropi-rty,  had  to  perform  towards  th*» 
These  personal  services,  which  in  all  cases 
WH»  cenneetod  with  connderahle  ezpenea,  eceur 
in  th  •  hi>ton,-  of  Attira  as  cnrlr  as  the  time  of  the 
Pn&ijtratids  (Aristot.  Oeoonom,  ii.  5),  and  were 
frohaUj,  if  not  tntradtieed,  at  leart  laaetiooed  by 
the  lff(isIation  of  Solon.  Thi  y  \v<  ri>  at  first  a 
natnial  consequence  of  the  greater  political  privi* 
Irgcs  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  who,  in  velimi,  had 
J  alio  to  fx  rform  hravl  r  duties  towards  tlio  re- 
jmblic  ;  but  when  the  Athenian  democracy  was  at 
its  height,  the  original  character  of  these  littirgies 
b'camo  changed,  for  as  every  citizen  now  enjoyed 
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they  were  simply  a  tax  upon  property  connected 
with  personal  labour  and  exertion  (tois  xP^W^^ 
KoL  r<p  trtufmn  XttTovpytly),  Notwithilniidiog 
this  altered  character  of  the  liturgit^  we  scarceJy 
ever  find  that  compUiints  were  made  by  personf 
subject  to  them  ;  many  wealthy  Athenians,  on  tha 
contrm',  ruined  their  estates  by  their  ambitious 
exertions,  and  by  the  desire  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  people.  (Xen.  d*  R&p.  AA,  i  13  ;  Dmiosth. 
e,  Everget.  p.  1 1.^>.5  ;  com  pare  Lrs.  j>ro  Lou.  Alrih. 
p.  646  and  657  ;  I»ocrat.  dc  Btg.  lo  j  Aristot. 
Polit.  V.  7.  p.  173,  ed.  Giittling.)  To  do  no  mnro 
than  the  law  refjnired  (a<?o(T(oi/<rtfai,  Isaeuj,  de 
AjxMod.  c.  38)  waa  at  Alliens  considered  an  a  dis> 
grace,  and  in  aome  cases  a  wealthy  Athenian, 
even  when  it  was  not  his  tuni,  would  vohmtrfr 
to  perform  a  liturgy.  (Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  6iy, 
566,  &c. ;  compare  BSdch,  M.  Eoam,  ^  AUm»^ 
p.  448,         2d  ed.) 

All  liturgies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
1.  ordinary  or  encydie  liturgies  (fyiri/ffAtoi  Acirovp- 
7itJi,  O'  niosili.  LtfA.  p.  4(i3),  and  2.  extraordi- 
nary itiurgies.  The  former  were  called  encyclic, 
beeante  they  recurred  every  year  «t  oertain  feetita 

«e:!>'"i'>«,  mid  ror-tinpi'rl  t'"f"  ytT;'^.  'y'^''^va<TiafylaL^ 
AafiTroLQapxiCii   apx^f^tupia,  and  iarioa-is,  which 

are  nil  deeeribadin  lefiaiatearlieiee.  [ChurrovS} 

GvMVASli'M  ;  Lampapfthor! A  ;  Thkoria  ; 
il£i>-riASl8.J  Every  Athenian  who  |>osse&sed  three 
talenta  and  above,  was  subject  to  them  (Demosth. 
c  Ap&ob.  p.  833 ;  Isoeus,  de  I't/rrh.  hercd  c.  80), 
and  they  were  undertaken  in  turns  by  the  mem- 
ben  of  every  tribe  who  possessed  tha  property 
(lualification  jujjt  mentioned,  unless  some  one  vo- 
lutueeri'd  to  uudertiike  a  liturgy  for  another  per> 
son.  But  the  Uw  did  not  allow  any  one  ta  ha 
compelled  to  undertake  n\<  re  than  one  lilurpr  at 
a  time  (Demosth.  c.  J^.  p.  462,  c  Potjfdei.  p. 
1209X  and  he  who  had  in  one  year  performed  a 
liturf^'V,  was  fii  I'  f>r  the  next  {iviavrbv  tiakmwv 
iKcurros  Kdrovpyu,  Demosth.  c  Lept,  45^),  io 
thiat  l^ally  a  |iereon  had  to  perfimn  a  litmfy  anly 
every  other  y<ar.  Tho.<!e  whose  turn  it  was  to 
undertake  any  of  the  ordinary  liturgies,  were  al- 
waya  appointed  by  their  own  tribe  (Danweth. 
c.  ^ftd.  pp.  510,  619),  or  in  other  words,  by  the 
^wi^cAirrol  rmtf  ^v\Av  (Titunann,  Griech,  Utaattv. 
p.  296,  Ae),  and  tha  tribe  shared  pnisa  aa  weU 
as  blame  'vith  its  Ktirovpy6s. 

The  persons  who  were  exempt  ih>m  all  kinds  of 
liturgies  were  the  nine  ardions,  hetmsea,  and  or* 
pbans  until  after  the  couunencenient  of  the  second 
year  of  their  coming  of  age.  (Lys'uui,  c.  Diogeit. 
fk.  908 ;  Denoedi.  d»  Sfmmar.  ^  IA2.)  Some- 
times the  exemption  from  liturgies  {artXtla)  was 
gnmted  to  persona  for  especial  merits  towards  the 
republic;  (Denneth.  c  Lq>t.  p.  46S,  Ac) 

The  only  kind  of  extraordinary  liturgy  to  which 
the  name  is  properly  applied,  is  the  trierarchy 
(rptf)p«^X^) ;  in  the  esriier  ^ee,  however,  tm 
serv  ice  in  the  armies  was  in  reality  no  more  than 
an  cxtraordinaiy  lituigy.  [iiee  Eikpiiura  and 
TRinARCHiA.]  In  later  tiaias,  during  and  after 
the  Pcloponncsian  war,  when  the  expenses  of  n 
lituigv  were  found  too  heavy  for  one  person,  we 
find  Uiat  in  many  instances  two  persons  combined 
to  defi-ay  the  e.t^)ense.s  of  a  liturgy  {avvrfXila), 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  chor^ia  and  the 
triemvby.  (Hermann,  FdU.  Aid,  §  Itfl.  n.  IS 
and  13.) 

i<iturgica  in  r^oid  to  the  persons  by  whom 
X  X  4 
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they  were  perfunned  were  alto  diTidcd  mio  \urovp' 
ytm  mXirurd,  neb  at  vetv  ineambeiit  upon 

cltlzena,  and  XtiTovpy'icu  ruy  fitroiKwy,  (De- 
mostb.  c.  Lq4.  pw  The  oalj  litatpca  which 

M  netitMiwd  M  Iwvinif  been  pcHbnned  b^  tbs 
fiiroiKoi,  are  the  ch<iri'>iia  at  the  festival  of  the 
Leoaea  (Schol.  ad  Arittopk.  FUiL  i>64),  and  the 
ivriuris  (Ulpian,  mi  DamnA  Lept.  §  15),  to 
which  may  hi-  added  tho  hydriapboctt and  akiada> 
pbona.  rHvoftiArUQBiA.] 

That  UtuirieB  wetv  not  peculiar  to  Atbeni.  has 
licen  nliown  hy  B;kkli  (/V/.  Eo.n.  Sec.  p.  2n9  ), 
for  chorcgia  and  other  Utiu]^k*i  are  racntmited  at 
Siphnoa  (Iioenit.  Af^tuL  e.  1 7) ;  charc^ia  in 
Ae^ina  even  bi  fore  ihi-  Per>i.'iii  wars  (Herod,  v. 
8.'$)  ;  in  Mytilcno  during  the  reh*j>onnc«ian  war 
(Antiph.  d*.  fhed.  Herod,  y.  711)  ;  at  Thebea  in 
the  time  of  KpaniiiKindas  (Pint.  Arlstiil.  1)  ;  nt 
OrcbomeiMM,  in  llhodea,  and  in  several  town*  of 
Am  Miner.  (Compue  Wol^  J'rol^gom,  im  Dt' 
month.  I^pt.  pk  Ixjom.  itb, ;  WwbMnalh,  vol.  ii.  p. 
92,  [L.S.j 

LBMBU8,  ft  •kBTer  MBall  boat,  need  for  mny- 
ing  a  person  froai  n  ship  to  tlie  shore.  (Phiut. 
Merc  i.  2.  81,  iL  1.  3&)  The  name  was  aUo 
fiven  to  tbe  tight  boat*  which  wen  lent  ahead  of 
a  fleet  to  obtain  information  of  tlu-  enemy 'a  move- 
menta.  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix,  1  ;  Liy.  xxxi.  45,  zIt. 
10.)  Pliny  (//.  M  vii.  M,  n  57)  attribntat  tbeir 
invention  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cvrene. 
.  i.EMNISCUS  {KuttvloKos).  This  word  ia  said 
to  bare  originally  been  osed  only  by  the  Syraca- 
sans.  (Ilesych.  *.  v.)  It  signified  a  kind  of  co- 
loured ribbon  which  hung  down  firom  crowns  or 
diadems  at  the  back  part  m  tbe  bead.  (Fest.  v.) 
The  earliest  crowns  are  aaid  to  have  consisted  of 
wool,  so  that  we  have  to  conceive  the  lemniscus  as 
a  ribbon  wound  around  the  wool  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  two  ends  of  the  ribbon,  where  they  met, 
were  allowed  to  hang  down.  See  the  representa- 
tions of  the  corona  obsidionalis  atid  civica  in  p. 
859,  where  the  lemnisct  not  only  appear  as  a  means 
to  keep  the  little  branches  of  the  crowns  together, 
but  also  serve  as  an  ornament  From  the  remark 
ofBervius  {tut  Am.  v.  269)  it  appears  that  coroiuu; 
adorned  with  lemniaci  were  a  greater  distinctioti 
than  those  without  them.  Thia  wrvea  to  explain 
an  expression  of  Cicero  {jntlma  temmaeata^  pro 
Jtose.  Am.  36)  where  palma  meant  a  victory,  and 
the  epithet  lemniscata  indicates  the  eontnirjr  of 
infamis,  and  at  the  same  time  implies  an  honour- 
able as  well  as  IdionitiYa  vicloiy.  (Comp.  Auion. 
£put.  XX,  5.) 

It  metm  tliat  lemni»c  i  w  ere  also  worn  alone  and 
without  being  connected  with  crowns,  etpectnlly  by 
hdies,  as  an  ornament  for  the  head.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxi. 
3.)  To  show  honour  and  admiration  for  a  person, 
flowers,  garlands,  and  lenmiaci  were  sometimes 
i^owcrcd  upon  hira  while  he  walked  in  public. 
(Gaomb.  Off  M  ASpr.  2.5  ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  19.) 

Lemniaci  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  of 
wool,  and  afterwards  of  the  finest  kinds  of  bast 
(phiiyrae^  Pliiu  H»  N,  xv.  14);  but  during  the 
latter  peiiod  of  the  republic  the  wealthy  Crassus 
not  only  made  the  foliajt^e  or  leaves  of  crowns  uf 
thin  sheets  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  lemnisci 
likewise  ;  and  P.  Claudius  Piitchar  embellished  the 
metal  lemnisci  with  works  of  art  in  relief  and  with 
inscriiitioiis.    (  Plin.  //.  N.  xxL  3.) 

The  wurd  lemniscus  is  used  by  medical  writers 
i|i  tbe  significotiou  of  a  kind  of  liniment  applied  to 


wounds.  (CeUtH,  viL  28;  Yeget.  dc  B$  Vtltr,  tl 
14  and  48,  iil  18.)  (L.&1 

LEMURA'LIA  or  LEMIT'RTA.  a  fcrtival  for 
tbe  souls  of  tbe  deoarted,  wbicb  was  celebratBd  at 
Romo  eveiy  year  in  month  of  May.  It  waa 
said  to  havi'  l  i  -  ti  inslit  ited  hy  Roraulus  to  ap- 
pease the  spirit  of  Kemus  whom  be  bad  slain 
(Ortd.  Mirf.  T.  478,  &c),  and  to  bav«  been  called 
orlpnally  Remuria.  It  waa  celehrated  at  msrht 
and  in  silence,  and  during  three  alicmate  daya, 
that  is,  on  tbe  ninth,  elevendi,  and  tfairteentb  of 

.May.  Diirinji;  this  sejison  the  temples  of  the  jr«!# 
were  rloscd,  and  it  was  thought  unlucky  for  womca 
to  mairy  at  this  time  and  dwtnf  the  wbolv  niontb 
of  May,  and  those  \.  1.  )  v  i  r  tured  U^  marry  wt-re 
Itelieveid  to  die  soon  after,  whence  the  proverh, 
nu-nte  Mmo  wtalae  mwbmL  Theae  wbo  ceiebintod 
the  I>eimiralla,  walked  barefooted,  wjished  their 
hands  three  times,  and  threw  uiue  times  Uack 
beana  belrind  their  baeki,  brfievinpr  by  thia  «efl»- 
mony  to  secure  ihenisf-lves  asainst  the  Leraorrs. 
(V'ano,  yUa  pop,  Haou  Fragm.  jf.  241,  «d. 
Bipont;  Servrna,  ai  Am.  i  376.)  Aa  icfatda 
tlie  solemnities  on  each  of  the  lhre<"  days,  we  onir 
know  that  on  tbe  second  there  wene  fpimiBk  in  tbie 
eircn  m  bononr  of  Man  (Ovid.  AuC  A97),  and 
that  on  the  third  day  the  image*  of  tbe  thirty 
Aigei,  made  of  rushes,  were  thrown  fnm  the  poos 
lublidni  into  tb«  Tiber  by  tba  Vertnl  virgins. 
(Ovid.  v.  621  ;  Fest,  $.  v.  Deptmtami ;  com- 

pare Anasi.)  On  tlie  same  day  there  was  a  fes- 
tival of  the  nercbanti  (/ethm  meroaiormm^  Ovid. 
Faat.  y.  6/0,  &c.),  probably  because  on  this  day 
the  temple  of  Mercury  had  been  dcdicnted  in  tba 
year  495  &c  (Liv.  ii.  21.)  On  thb  occasion  tba 
merchants  offered  up  incense,  and  by  means  of  a 
laurel-branch  sprinkled  themselves  and  their  fpoods 
with  water  from  the  well  of  Mercury  at  the  Porta 
C^petui,  bepiiig  Ihcrebj  to  liMka  tbdr  busincsa 
prosper.  [L.S.] 

LKMURES.  See  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Jt<m,  Bio- 
graphy and  M^olot^. 

LKNAEA.   f  DioNVSiA,  p.  411,  h.] 

LEND,  LENOCI'NIUM.  Lenocinium  ia 
defined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  3.  tit  2.  s.  4)  to  be  the 
keeping  of  female  slaves  for  proetitotion  and  tbe 
profits  of  it ;  and  it  was  also  lenocinium  if  gain 
was  made  in  the  like  way  by  means  of  free  womca. 
Some  lenon^  kept  broUieb  {lapanaria)  or  open 
houses  for  prostitution.  This  trade  was  not  for- 
bidden, but  the  praetor's  edict  attached  infismia  to 
such  persons  [Inpamia].  In  the  time  of  (}a1i{iriila 
(Suetftn.  CW.  40,  and  the  notes  in  Burm^uui's 
ed.),  a  tax  was  laid  on  lenones.  Theodoeius  and 
Valentiuian  cndeavoored  to  prevent  parents  from 
prostituting  their  children  and  masters  tbeir  female 
slaves  by  severe  penalties  ;  and  they  forbad  the 
practice  of  Icnociniun  under  pain  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  banishment  from  the  eity,  and  so 
forth.  Justinian  (Nov.  14)  also  attempted  to  pat 
down  all  lenocinium  by  banishii^  lenones  from  the 
city,  and  by  making  tbe  owners  of  houses,  wbo 
allowed  prostitution  to  be  carried  on  in  tbem, 
liable  to  forfeit  the  houses  and  to  pay  ten  pounds 
uf  ^uld :  those  who  by  trickery  or  force  got  girls 
into  their  possession  and  crave  thcin  up  to  prostitu- 
tion were  punished  with  the  extreme  penalties  ;  ^■ 
but  it  is  not  said  what  these  extreme  penaltica 
were.    This  Novella  contains  curioiii*  matter. 

The  Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  defined  the  leno- 
cinium which  that  lex  prohibited  (Dig.  48.  iit.  a. 
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A  2.  {  2).  It  was  lenociniqm,  if  a  hnsband  al- 
lawid  Uawifetocoainhadnlter^niairdtrtadwn 

tile  piin.  The  legislation  of  Jn^tiniin  (Nor.  117. 
c.  S.  i  3)  allowed  a  wife  a  dirom^  if  ber  busbaod 
lad  attsBiiied  to  wke  kr  pnetitiitelMnelf ;  and 
the  wonvaii  could  recover  the  dos  and  the  donatiu 
iniBiter  nuptiaiL  It  was  l^iocioiam  in  ihe  basliand 
tf  tm  iuft  er  took  bade  (comp;  SoflfUn.  Howft.  8) 
a  wife  wiMNn  he  bad  detected  in  an  act  of  adultery  ; 
«r  if  he  let  the  adnltenr  who  was  dsAeeted  ta  tlw 
act,  escape ;  or  if  ba  did  not  psoaacato  Idia. 

With  respect  to  other  persons  than  the  husband, 
it  waa  IcMciniaa  hj  the  lex  Julia,  if  a  man  mar- 
Md  a  wvnaa  who  was  condemned  for  adultery  ; 
if  a  person  who  had  detected  others  in  adultery, 
held  bis  peace  for  a  turn  of  money  ;  if  a  man  com* 
menced  a  proaecotaon  for  adultery  and  discontinued 
it ;  and  if  a  person  lent  his  house  or  chamber  for 
adateefMan  or  stoprum.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
ptMl^  «f  the  lex  Julia  was  the  same  as  for  adulte- 
raoa  aad  stapcma.  TIm  las  in  this  as  in  other 
lite  instances  of  leges,  was  the  groundwork  of  all 
lahsequent  legislation  on  lenocinitmi.  Probably 
BO  part  of  the  lex  Julia  de  aduheriis  waa  fcraially 
repealed,  but  it  receired  additions,  and  the  penal- 
ties were  iucreaawd.  (liein,  CrimmairedU  der 
JWww;  pk  883L)  As  to  the  uses  of  tha  words 
I^eno,  Lenocinitim,  in  the  classical  writen,  see  the 
|A&»age$  cited  in  Facciulati,  Lejc,  [O.  L.) 

LFINUS  [  Toact;i.ai.J 

LEONIDEIA  {XfDii5<ra>,  w^rp  iolcranilies 
crkbraud  every  year  at  J>{iart;i  m  honour  uf 
liWinidas,  whoi,  with  his  300  Spartana,  had  foUen 
at  Thermopylae.  Opposite  the  tlieatre  at  Sparta 
liuife  were  two  sepuldaiai  monuments,  one  of  Paa- 

■aiit  nd  anotikflr  of  Laooidaa,  and  iieia  a  liincfal 

oration  'poken  ererr  year,  and  a  contest  was 
Wid,  in  wlii».h  none  but  bpiutaus  were  allowed  to 
«|ke  part  ( Pau5.  iiL  14.  f  1.)  {L.  &] 

LEPTON.  [CfiALcors  ;  Omjros  ] 
LEPl  UROI  (Ktjrrovfrfai)^  a  clauot  artiticera, 
imwiin  vhaai  there  is  boom  daabt.  They  are 
crmmonlr  supposed  to  he  carrert  of  fine  in  rk  in 
vood ;  but,  ua  the  authority  of  two  pasaiages 
(Pitt.  AemO.  PauL  37  ;  INad.  zrii  115),  «  &e 
fcrtner  of  which  roptvfiy  koI  Xf-rrrovpyuy  are 
istutiooed  together,  Raoul-Rochette  supposes  that 
the  Ltptmryi  w«n  thoae  who  beat  eat  nld  and 
tilviT  in  thin  leares  tocovrr  ?tntuc«  and  furniture  ; 
sad  that  they  comM^ponded  to  the  JUraetearii  Arti- 
Jm  MMBf  tlM  BaoMuia.  (Mw  A  M,Sekarm^ 

1^185,191.)  (p,ai 

LS'RLA.   t  I'JMBus :  Tunica.] 

LBRNABA  ( AcproZa),  w«i«  myMcriea  <rtA«r4) 
celt'hnitod  at  Lcnm  in  Argolin,  in  honour  of  De- 
netec  (Paua.  iL  db\  §  7.)  Thej  were  said  to 
last  been  iaatitated  hy  Philaninon.  (Paaai  ii  87. 
I  3.)  In  ancient  times  the  .'Vrjrivcs  carried  the  fire 
from  the  temnla  of  Artemis  Pyronia,  on  Mount 
CkMUi,  to  the  Lemaea.  (Pana.  viil  15.  §  4.) 
Iliete  niy»teriea  were  proljably  a  remnant  of  the 
Moeat  religion  of  the  Prlasgiani,  but  fitrthvr 
raticnhm  art  nat  known.  "  [L.&] 

LESCHE  (X/ffx^),  is  an  Ionic  word,  signify- 
ing oumeiL  or  wwesi  Jiilsoa,  and  a  flmetfiir  eomeil 
mtamnaUm,  Then  is  freqnent  nantMi  «f  plaeot 
of  ptjhlic  resort,  in  the  Greek  cities,  by  the  name 
of  Atfxoi,  some  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and 
idicn  ao  called  because  they  were  so  used  by 
loung<>re  ;  to  the  latter  daia  belong  the  agom  nnd 
iUfoniGMit  (hafjnmaiNvattd  (he  shopiofwi- 


ODS^  tradesmen,  e^acialljr  those  of  the  amitha, 
whieh  were  mqnented  in  wmtar  on  account  of 

their  warmth,  and  in  which,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  poor  soiuht  shelter  for  the  night.  (Hob.  Od, 
xviil  839 ;  Hea  Op.  49),  499.)    In  these  pas. 

!«^o%  however,  in  which  are  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  aae  of  the  wofd,  it  aoms  to  refer  to  places 
distinct  fi«a  tha  amiUiB*  workshops,  though  re- 
sorted to  in  the  same  manner ;  and  we  may  gather 
from  the  gyamraarians,  that  there  were  in  tho 
Oraek  dtiot  nnmerous  small  buildings  or  porticoes, 
furnished  with  seats,  and  exposed  to  the  sua,  to 
which  the  idle  resorted  to  enjoy  conrersalion,  and 
the  poor  to  obtain  warmth  and  shelter,  and  which 
were  called  A«(txo«  :  at  Athens  alone  there  were 
360  such.  (Kostath.  ad  Horn.  I.  c. ;  Prnclus,  ad 
He*.  I.e. ;  Hesrch.,  Ktym.  Mag.,  «.  v. ;  KUbn,a(^ 
Atl.  V.II.  iL  Hi.)  Suidas,  referring  to  lha 
sage  in  Hesiod,  expUins  Xitrxn  by  icdfums. 

By  Aeschylus  (Eum,  366)  and  Sophocles  {Ant. 
160)  the  word  is  tual  Car  a  aoleinn  council ;  but 
elsewhere  the  same  writers,  as  well  as  IIeiodolll% 
employ  it  to  signify  common  convcnaiiun. 

In  tha  Dorian  states  the  word  reUined  the 
meaning  of  a  place  of  meeting  f<ir  deliberation  and 
intercourse,  a  council -chamber  or  cluh-ruom.  At 
Spaito  amy  pkj^e  had  iu  Issdk,  in  which  nd  u 
the  gymnasium  the  elders  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  serious  and  sportire  convcna* 
tion,  and  in  which  the  new-born  children  were 
presented  for  the  decision  of  the  elders  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  brought  up  or  destroyed. 
(Plut.  Lye.  IG,  25  ;  MiUler,  Dor.  in.  10.  |  ^  iv. 
9.  §  I.)  Some  of  the.-*  Spartan  /  ?.-'  seem  to 
have  been  hulls  uf  tome  architectural  preteiuioiis : 
PaiiBonias  mentions  two  of  them,  the  Xiox*!  K/m- 
TOfcSf,  nnd  th-'  KtTyrj  irryiKlKT)  (iiL  14.  §  2,  15. 
§11).  They  were  also  used  for  other  pur[»u«<». 
(Ath.  IT.  fk.  138«  e.) 

Tliere  wen?  generally  chambers  for  council  and 
couversatiun,  allied  by  this  name,  attached  to 
the  temples  of  Apolla^  one  of  whose  epitheto  waa 
AfcrxT?*'iip<oT  (Ilarpocrat.  i.  ». ;  Plut.  <fc  EI  ap. 
Jjeiph.  y.  ^5,  b. ;  MUller,  Dor.  iL  2.  §  15,  note). 
Of  Meh  teacha«  the  chief  waa  that  wlii^  waa 
erect^'d  at  Delphi  by  the  Cnidians,  and  which  was 
celebrated  throughout  Oreece,  even  less  tor  its  own 
magnifieenee^  tMa  lor  the  paintings  widi  whidi  il 
was  ad  iriK  d  by  Polygnotus.  (Pan?,  t,  25;  Bi)t- 
tiger,  Atvkool.  d.  Maitni,  jk  296,  ;  Diet,  of 
Diog.  $.  V.  MSipaotat.)  [P.  a) 

LEirCA  nr  LKUr.A.  [Pes.] 

LEX.  Lex  is  defined  by  Papinian  (Dig.  1. 
tit  8.  t.  l):-^"  Lex  est  eomnmne  praeceptum, 
virorum  pnidentiiun  consti!tn:ii,  delictonun,  quae 
spODte  Tel  ignoiantia  contrabuutur,  coereitio,  com- 
rauxds  rapablicae  sponaio.**  Cioeio  {de  lAg.  \.  6) 
defines  it  tin  s :  —  "Quae  scripto  sancit  quod  vult, 
aut  jubendo,  aut  veuuido.**  (See  also  dt  Leg.  ii. 
16.)  A  Law  is  jntiperly  a  hub  or  command  of  the 
sovereign  power  in  a  state,  published  in  writini^, 
and  addressed  to  and  enforced  ujKin  the  members 
ofsoeh  Btate  t  and  thii  w  the  pro]icr  aenao  of  L«c 
in  the  Roman  writers. 

In  the  Institutes  (1.  tit.  2.  a.  4)  there  is  a  deft- 
ttition  of  a  Lsz,  which  has  a  mrno  dinect  nferaioe 
to  that  power  which  is  the  source  of  law:  —  "  I^x 
est  quod  Popaloi  Komanus  aenatorio  magiatmta 
interrogante,  vdntl  Connie,  eonotttnebat**  The 
definition  of  (^pito  (Gell.  x.  20)  is      den.  rale 

jnamm  popali  aut  plobtt  ro^te  magistnitu 
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Imt  this  definition,  as  Geliius  oLscrvca,  will  not  ! 
•pply  to  ludi  cases  as  the  Lex  about  the  Impe-  j 

nujn  of  Pf>mpf*iiis,  or  tli.tt  n^-nt  tli»»  rctnm  of< 
Cicero,  which  related  only  to  ui  llvi  iiuiia,  and  were 
properly  called  Privilej{ia. 

(If  Roman  Lt-ijea,  viewed  with  reft  rcnce  to  the 
mode  of  cuactnient,  there  were  proprrly  two  kinds. 
Lege*  Corintae  rad  Leges  Centuriatnc'.  Plebiseita 
arc  imprnporly  called  Legf"<,  though  they  were 
Laws,  and  in  the  coiurse  of  time  had  the  sanic 
effect  M  LffM. 

Ori'^iii.'illy  the  Leges  Curiatao  were  the  only 
Leges,  and  they  were  passed  hy  the  pnpuius  in 
Comtiia  Curiata.  After  the  eetablishment  of 
the  rmuitia  C'enturinta,  the  Comitin  Ciiriatn  fell 
aUuost  into  disuse  ;  hut  so  long  as  the  Republic 
lasted,  and  even  under  Aogurtaa,  a  ahadmr  of  the 
old  coTistitutinn  was  preserved  in  the  formal  con- 
ferring of  the  Imperium  by  a  Lex  (Juriata  onlj, 
ftnd  hi  the  of  adirogation  being  eflhcted  I 

only  in  these  Comitia.    [  Adohtio.] 

Those  Leges,  properly  so  called,  with  which  wc 
are  aequamted,  were  passed  in  the  Comitia  Centa- 
riata,  and  w.  re  pniposed  (ropulMwtur)  by  a  iiia- 
gistratus  of  sejiatoriui  rank.  Sticb  a  Lex  was  also 
designated  by  the  name  Popmii  SeUmit.  (Featus, 
.V.  r.  S.  ifuDi  Pi'j>.)  As  to  the  funetions  of  the 
bcoato  in  legislation,  sec  Auctor  and  Sknatus. 

A  Plebiaeitiiin  was  a  kir  nade  in  Comitia 
Trihuta,  on  the  rogation  of  a  Trihiine :  "  riebis- 
citum  est  quod  pleba  plcheio  magistratu  iutcrro- 
gante,  vdnti  Tribimo,  conitftneliat"  (Imt  I. 
tit  2.  s.  4.)  "  Accordingly,"  says  Gains  (i.  3), 
•*  formerly  the  patricii  usni  to  say  that  they  were 
not  bound  by  Plebiscita,  because  they  were  mode 
without  their  sanction  (sine  uuctorUale  eorum)  ; 
but  afterwards  the  Lex  }Iort«usia  was  carried 
(B.&  28n),  which  provided  that  Plebiscita  should 
bind  the  whuli-  popuhis  (in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
word),  and  thus  tlicy  were  mndc  of  e<|iuil  force 
with  LcgM.**  (Lit.  viiL  12 ;  GelL  xv.  27  ;  Lkoks 

PUBLILXAK.) 

When  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  pnt  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Centuriata,  the  name  I^ex  was 
aipplied  also  to  Plebiscita,  and  thus  Lex  became  a 
generic  term,  to  which  was  84>ntetimea  added  the 
specitic  designation,  as  Lex  Plebeivcscitum,  Lex 
iiv«  Plebiscitum  est  [Plibiscitum]. 

Cicero,  in  his  enumenitinn  of  thf»  sonrcps  of 
lliHiian  law  {Top.  5),  does  not  nichtion  Plebis- 
cita, which  he  und  iulit  dly  ooni|Mrehcnded  under 
"leges."  VarioiiJ*  I'lebiscita  are  'in'tt  li  alleges, 
such  as  the  Lex  Fak  idia  (Qnius,  ii.  J  J  7;  and  Lex 
Aqnilia.  (Cic.  pro  J'uUio,  «.  1 1.)  In  the  Table  of 
Hemclca  tlie  words  *'  lege  plehisvescito  "  npjiear 
to  reler  to  the  same  enactment  ;  uud  in  the  Lex 
Rubria  there  occurs  the  phrase  ex  lege  Rubria 
sivc  id  plebiscitum  eti.**  (Sarigny,  JSeiitdin/it  dec 
vol.  ix.  p.  35o.) 

The  word  Regatio  (tnm  the  ver  /  )  properly 
TtiPfins  any  tnrasiire  pmpos'd  to  the  leg^islative 
body,  and  therefore  is  equally  applicable  to  a  pro- 
posed Lex  and  a  pnpoeed  Plebiscitum.  Acooitl- 
intrly  tlieri*  tKcnr  the  expressions  **  pnpulnm  ro- 
gate,"  to  pr(ijM)sc  u  le\  to  the  populus ;  ami  "  legem 
rogare,"  to  propose  a  lex.  (Feslua,  «.  f.  Iio,nUio.) 
A  U"i,'atio  then  is  |irnpcrly  a  proposed  lex  or  a 
proiKMcd  plebi&cituiii.  1  he  terms  Rogare,  liogutio 
alio  apply  to  a  person  being  proposed  for  a  magis- 
tmtn'«  at  the  Comitia.  (Sail.  Jivi.  2M.)  Th  -  fonn 
of  a  Rogatio,  in  the  case  of  Adrogatio,  which  wns 


LEX. 

j  enutted  at  the  Comitia  CurlaUi  ( pnr  fMpttli  rotf^ 
tionemX  is  preserved  by  Geliius  (r.  19) :  it  logins 
'  w  ith  the  words  "  Vi  lit:!>,  jiilieati*,  &c^"  and  eridn 
with  the  word*  "  vo*  Quiria^s  rofCO."  The 
corresponding  expression  of  assent  to  the  Rogatio 
on  the  part  of  the  sorereiirn  n^-semWy  ua>,  Uti 
Rogas.  The  rejetlion  of  a  Rogatio  is  exprmseti  by 
Antiquare  Rogationem.  ( Lir.  xsxL  6.)  Tlw  tens 
Rn^tio  therrfore  ineliid-J  prery  prop.«<i«-.!  Lr-T, 
Plebiscitum, and  Privilegiom,  for  wiihoui  a  i4  >;jatitj 
there  could  be  no  command  {juttum)  of  the  I'o!«> 
Ins  or  Plehs.  Bnt  the  words  Lex,  Ple>>i!s.;tuiti, 
and  Privilegiura  were  oftt-n  improperly  used  t«  cx- 
prew  kwa(0<]L  x.  90) ;  and  RoftatSoBies,  after  they 
hnd  bccnnie  laws,  were  still  Rometinirs  e-tUrd  Xiiys^- 
tioues.  Tl\e  term  Rocationes  is  often  applied  to 
meaentvepRipoeed  by  the  Tribunes,  and  afterwaide 
made  Plebiseita :  henee  some  writers  firnproperly) 
view  Rogatio  as  simply  equivalent  to  Plebiscitias. 
Beaides  the  phnae  **  rognre  legem,"  there  aie  the 
[ihmscs  **  legem  fcrre,"  to  projM.sc  a  L-  x,  and  "  ro- 
gationem promalgare,"  to  give  public  notice  vi  the 
contents  of  a  Lex  which  it  waa  intended  to  pus- 
pose  ;  the  phrase  **  rojpvtionem  aecipere  *  .-ipplii-?  t'* 
the  enacting  body.  "  Lex  Rt^ata  "  is  equn-alent 
to  Lex  Lata.**  Legem  perfen*  and  Lex  perfala 
npplv  to  a  Um^nitio  when  it  has  hetonie  a  L<  t. 
(Dig.  35.  tit,  2.  s.  1.  Ad  l^em  falddiaan.)  The 
terms  relating  to  legisblion  ai«  that  expln&ied  hf 
Ulpi.in  (ttt.  1.  s.  3) :  —  "  .\  Lex  is  said  eithrr 
ro^ri  or  fcrri;  it  is  said  oitngari^  when  it  is  re- 
peated ;  it  ii  Mid  ierogari^  when  «  part  is  re- 
pealed ;  it  \*  said  iuhro>nri,  when  iioine  adJIliun 
IS  made  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  obrogari^  when  some 
pan  of  it  is  (Ranged.**  A  snbseqaent  tex  repealed 
or  altered  a  prior  lex  which  w.is  intnnsister.t  with 
it.  It  appears  to  hare  been  also  a  principle  among 
the  Romans  that  a  Lnw  by  long  deenetgan  becme 
of  no  effect  (Conpi.  Uv.  ni.  63*  nnd  Cm.  sw 
Tern  V.  18.) 

Ai  to  their  fom,  wt  «m  judge  of  the  HonHOi 
style  of  Iq^httion  by  the  fragments  which  exist 
The  Romans  seem  to  liave  always  adhered  to  the 
old  expressions,  and  to  have  used  few  superfltMoa 
tvordii  OraU  care  was  taken  with  such  daoses  as 
were  proposed  to  alter  a  former  lex,  and  grent  care 
was  also  used  to  avoid  all  interference  with  a 
former  lex,  when  no  change  in  it  was  intraded. 
The  Lpijr?  were  offn  divided  into  chapters  (capital 
(See  tlie  tablet  of  the  Lex  de  Gallia  Cisnlpiiia  ; 
and  Cic.  ad  AU.  iiL  23.)  The  Lex  was  cat 
on  bronze  (aes)  and  de|io!«ited  on  the  Aerarinra. 
(Sneton.  Cues.  ;  PluLarth,  f\tL  Mm.  17.  )  Pro- 
bably the  fixing  of  a  Lex  in  a  public  jtkce  was 
generully  only  f>>r  a  time.  (Cic.  ad  Aft.  xir. 
12.)  The  title  of  the  lex  WiUt  (renerilly  derived 
from  the  gentile  name  of  the  mai.'i'-t'^iiis  who  pro- 

pfisi'd  it,  as  the  Lex  IIortet;si;i  from  the  dirtitor 
Hortciuius.  S<)nietinics  the  h-x  took  it?  name 
from  the  two  consuls  or  other  magistrates,  as  the 
Acilia  Calpnmiii,  Aelia  or  Aelia  Sentio,  I'apt.a  or 
Papin  Poppuea,  and  others.  It  a«»enis  to  have  been 
the  fiishion  to  omit  the  word  «t  between  the  two 
namea,  though  instances  occur  in  which  it  waj 
u8K;d.  [Julia  Lex  kt  Titfa.]  A  lex  was  aJ« 
often  designated,  with  reference  to  its  object,  as 
the  Lex  Cincia  de  Donis  et  Mnneribu-s,  Lei 
Furia  Tcstamentaria,  Lex  .hilia  .Mtintcipalis,  and 
many  Others.  Leges  which  relatrd  to  a  cemmen 
ol)ject,  were  often  designated  by  a  collective  name, 
as  Leges  Agmriac,  Judiciaria^  and  others.  Sodm* 
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&an  a  chapter  of  a  lex  wa«  referred  to  ander  the 
title  of  the  lex,  with  the  addition  of  a  reference 
to  tb?  contents  of  the  chipler,  aa  Lex  Julia  de 
Fundo  Dotali,  which  was  a  chapter  of  the  Lex 
Julia  de  Adalterits.  A  lex  eonietinies  took  it« 
ume  from  the  chief  contents  or  ita  first  chapter,  as 
Lex  Julia  de  M.intandis  Ordinihiu.  Surnctiinrs  a 
lex  coaiprifecd  vtry  \ariuus  provisions,  relating  to 
Mttm  essentially  different,  and  in  that  case  it 
was  called  L<*x  &ituni.    [Lkx  CABCUitA  DiPIA, 

LXX  JtLlA  MUNECIPAJLIS.] 

The  temw  in  wUck  a  Lex  was  expressed  were 

i^^'i]  the  pcnirtn  who  proposed  it  ;  but  in  many 
caics  pfubabiy  he  would  rctjuirc  the  awistiUice  of 
mm  powrn  who  was  Mqnainted  with  technical 
Usguage.  A  Ia'x  wtli  projwsed  to  tlie  Comitia  in 
its  entire  form  for  a«.^;f pimice  or  rejection :  there 
wai  no  di<icus>inn  on  the  clauses,  and  !io  alteration 
of  them  in  tlic  Comitia,  and  indeed  discussion 
of  dtULil^i  and  alteration  were  impossible.  The 
Swjctio  of  a  Lex  (libcL  ad  Htrenn.  ii.  10  ;  Papi- 
n'.in.  l)iir.  4;t.  tit,  19.  s.  41)  made  a  Lex  wliith 
the  Uonian?  call  Perfocta.  In  a  Lex  Pcrfeeta.  the 
«et  which  h  done  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
tht  Lex,  ii!  di'clarcd  l>y  the  Lex  to  1/o  mill.  If  a 
Lex  did  nut  coiiiain  this  Siuictio,  it  was  caliied 
bipflvfecta.  A  Lex  was  called  miiMM  (toam  per- 
fertn.  whi  ii  the  act  wliieh  w  as  done  cnntrnrr  to  its 
ptovuioQs  was  not  declared  uuil,  but  tlie  Lex  im- 
posed a  penalty.  (Saviipiy,  System,  &c.  vol.  iv.  p. 
549,  &C.)  This  division  of  Leges  into  Perfcctae, 
he.  is  obviously  only  applicable  to  such  Leges  as 
rrferredtowhat  iIm  RunaiM  called  the  department 

«f  Priratum  Ju.i. 

The  Qomber  of  Leges  wax  greatly  increased  in 
AaklerpMt  of  the  repobliean  period  (TMit  Jmi. 
iiL  26 — ^?f?),  and  Julius  Cacsiar  is  sjiid  to  have  con- 
laa^ted  a  revision  of  the  whole  body.  Uoder 
Un  aid  Augustiti  mtmemii  enaetmcnto  were 
|Ki«,«'d,  which  are  known  nndor  the  gcncnil  name 
of  Juliae  Legt>s.  [Jl'Liab  Lkgbs.]  It  is  often 
•Uted  that  DO  Leges,  properly  to  called,  or  Plebii- 
c'.l\  Were  f  as-^id  after  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  hut 
this  is  a  mistake.  Though  the  voting  might  be  a 
M»  fbrm,  atlll  the  fiwm  was  kept ;  and  if  this 
Were  not  ho,  the  j  assagc  of  Gaii.s  (i.  2,  &.C.),  in 
vhxh  he  speaks  of  l^ges  and  pJcbiscita  as  forms 
of  icfUatioa  still  in  use,  would  not  be  eorvect 
B^-sidei,  various  leges  are  mentioned  as  having 
beea  passed  under  tlie  £mpire,  such  as  the  Lex 
Viidfaa,  a  Lex  Agraria  under  Caligula,  and  a  Lex 
Claudia  on  the  tutela  of  women.  ((Jaius,  i.  157, 
i71.)  It  does  not  ap^pear  when  the  ancient  forms 
of  legklatiaci  wem  bud  astde^  but  thqr  oartainly 
I'^'Hj:  survived  the  popular  elections  to  which  akoo 
the  passage  of  Tacitus  {Atm,  i.  1$)  re£en. 

In  the  Digest  a  Senataseanatdtuni  is  tenetinea 
referred  to  as  a  Lex  (14.  tiL  6.  s.  9.  §  4  ;  s.  14)  ; 
in  which  ihw  was  no  great  impropriety  if  we 
have  regard  to  the  time,  fur  Senatusconsulta  were 
then  laws.  Still  a  Senatusconsulturo,  properly  so 
called,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  Lex  properly 
w  called ;  and  there  »  no  reason  for  supposing 
tluu  the  Lex  Claudia  of  Oaius  was  a  Senatuscon- 
snltum,  for  when  he  speaks  of  a  Senatusconsultuni 
^the  time  of  Claudius,  he  calls  it  such  (i.  84, 91 ). 
However  there  is  no  mention  of  any  Lex  being 
enacted  later  than  the  tune  of  Nenra.  {Dig,  47. 
tit  21.  8.3.  §  I.)  , 

It  renuiaa  {nrkhcr  to  o^lain  dia  wnnb  BiQpttio 


LEX.  •  68ft 

Kogfttio  is  defined  by  Festus  to  be,  a  command 
of  the  Pupulus  relating  to  one  or  more  persona,  but 
not  to  all  persons ;  or  relating  to  one  or  more 
things,  but  not  to  all.  That  which  the  I'ojiulus 
has  comm<uidcd  {scivit)  with  respect  tu  ^dl  per- 
sons or  thifligs  is  a  Lex;  and  Aelius  Oallus  mys, 
Rogatio  is  a  genus  legis  ;  that  whieli  ii  Lex  is  not 
consequently  [Loniiiiuo)  Kugaiio  ;  but  Kogntio  must 
be  Lfx,  if  it  has  been  proposed  {rvfftita)  at  lopal 
comitia  (jusd'i  comitiu).  According  to  this  defini- 
tion a  ro^tio,  when  enacted,  is  Lex  ;  there  is  also 
Lex  which  is  not  rogatio:  theiefore  we  most 
a?sitme  a  gi^neml  name  Lex,  cnmprrhending  I^ox 
Proper  and  Ilogutio.  The  passage  of  .\r]iii.s 
lu»  is  einended  by  Gocttling  (Cr«teA*rA/c  Jrr  I(<',iit, 
Stautsv.  &c.  p.  310)  ;  but  his  rmendatii.n  is  I'l.mid 'd 
on  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  }Ku»s:ig<-,  and  it  con- 
verts the  clear  meaning  of  Gallus  into  nonsense. 
According  to  the  d.  fniition  of  Galium,  Hogaiio  was 
equivaient  to  Privilegiuai,  a  term  which  occurred 
in  the  Twelve  Tables  (Cic  de  /^.iiL  19)  ;  and  it 
signified,  according  to  (Jail as  (Ft  sttis,  s.  r.  Tiidjatto) 
an  en.ictn)ent  that  had  fur  iia  ulject  a  single  por« 
son,  which  is  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  word 
(//nVi-fej^iKw),  **  pri  ae  res*'  being  tlic  same  as 
~  fiingulae  res."  The  word  prlvilegiuiii,  according 
to  the  explanation  of  Gallus,  did  not  conTey  any 
notion  of  the  chanu-ter  of  the  li  gislatlve  mcisim-s: 
it  Hii^Ll  be  beneficial  to  ibe  party  to  whom  it  re- 
ferred, or  it  might  not.  It  is  generally  used  by 
Cicero  in  the  unfavourable  sense  {pro  Lkmo,  17  ; 
pro  SestiOf  'iO  ;  rojfolimem  jmrili^  stnu/eiH,  BnU, 
23).  Aoeor^ngly  in  the  Repul^can  period  Privi* 
legin  were  not  genonil  Laws  or  pnrtji  of  the  general 
Law:  they  bear  the  character  of  an  exception  to  the 
general  ,  nde.  In  tba  Corpus  Juris  Privilegiun  is 
the  common  n.'une  for  a  Jus  Singularc,  the  mean* 
ing  of  which  is  explained  by  Savigny  &c 
i.  p.  61). 

The  meaning  of  Lex,  ai  eontiaatfld  witli  Jll%  ii 
stated  in  the  article  J  l'S. 
Some  other  significations  of  Lex,  wbidt  are  not 

it«  ;)ro|x_'r  .^ignificjitions,  arc  easily  explained  ;  for 
instance.  Lex  is  used  to  express  the  terms  or  con^ 
ditiwis  oT  a  contract,  apparently  with  leferettoe  to 
the  binding  force  of  all  legal  contracts.  In  English 
instniments  which  contain  covenants,  it  is  oiteu 
expressed  that  it  shall  be  **hw<Ql**  for  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  to  do  a  certain  act,  l>y  which 
is  simply  meant  that  the  parties  agree  about  some* 
thing,  which  is  legal,  and  whieh  therefore  nakea 
a  valid  agreement.  The  work  of  Marcus  ^fanilius 
(Cos.  u-c.  149)  on  sales  is  quoted  by  Cicero 
Or.  i.  oU;  lu  ManiUanns  Tenalitnn  vendendonmi 
leges."  (See  Dig.  1 H.  tit.  1.  9.  AO,  where  Lex 
means  conditions  -of  sale.)  Accordingly  we  iind 
the  expression  Leges  Censoriae  to  express  the  con* 
ditions  on  which  the  cciisorn  let  the  public  pro- 
perty to  liarm  ;  and  perhaps  the  term  also  signified 
certain  standing  regulaUons  for  such  mattera,  which 
the  censors  were  empowered  to  make.  {Fray,  dt 
Jure  Fi»ci,  s.  lU  ;  I>ig.  60.  tiL  16.  s.  203.)  In  both 
the  cases  just  referred  to,  the  phrase  Lex  Cen- 
soria  is  uied  (in  the  singular  number)  ;  and  this 
Lex,  whether  a  Law  proper  or  not,  seems  to  haTO 
been  divided  into  chapters. 

Lex  simply  sometimca  nifpiiliea  the  ]a«a  of  liha 
Twelve  Tables. 

The  ext<int  authorities  for  the  Roman  Leges  are 
the  works  of  the  classical  Roman  writers,  of  tlie 
Beoian  Jarista»  and  intcnptionb  The  most  use64 
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modem  collection  it  tbat  in  the  Onomasticon  of 
Oralliot,  intitled  Index  Legam  RonmnBinm  qtm- 
runi  npud  Ciccronem,  ejusque  Scholiasta»,  iu»m 
ft|>ud  LiTium,  VeUdtm  Patexcttlam,  A.  OeUium  no- 
mimtim  mentb  fit**  Then  am  alio  otant  freg- 
nu'iits  of  sfvonil  laws  on  brnrizi?  Uililt-ts,  buc))  as 
the  Lex  Thork,  which  k  a  Lex  Astaria,  and  i« 
cat  on  the  bade  of  liia  aama  laUat  vnkh  eonlaina 
the  Lex  Servilia  ;  tba  Lax  Rtthik ;  and  aoma  ftw 
other  moQumentA. 

Th«  fiillMraait  la  a  Val  of  Uie  principal  Leges :  — 

ACI'LIA  Ds  Cotomw  Dsdocbicdw  (Ut. 
xxxiL  29). 

ACI'LIA.  [RaFRTrNDAB.] 

ACI'LIA  CALPU  RXIA.  [AmbitublI 

AEBU  TI  of  uncf-rtain  date,  which  with  two 
Juliae  Leges  put  an  end  to  the  L^is  Actiones, 
except  in  certain  au 'S.    [Judbx  ;  Actio.] 

Another  Lex  of  the  same  name  prohibited  the 
proposer  of  a  lex^  which  created  any  office  or  power 
(auvHo  ae  potatasX  from  having  such  office  or 
power,  and  even  excluded  his  coUegae,  cognati  and 
afBncs.  (Cic.  tn  RuU.  ii.  8,  where  he  mentions  also 
m  Lex  Licinia,  and  in  the  pro  Domo^  20.) 

AE'LIA.  This  Lex  and  a  Fufia  Lex  passed 
aiboot  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  gave 
to  all  the  magistrates  the  obnunciatio  or  power  of 
prvventing  or  dissolving  the  comitia,  by  observing 
the  omens  and  declaring  them  to  be  unfavourable. 
(Cic.  PldL  &  82,  jiTD  SmUo^  15,  ad  Att.  ii.  9.) 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  stating  the  precise 
nature  of  these  two  Leges ;  for  it  is  most  pmbable 
that  there  were  twa  The  passages  in  which  they 
nre  mentioned  «te  coilaclcd  in QtaliU  Onomailicon, 
ludcx  Legum. 

AE'LIA  Db  CoLOima  DBDoesitBii.  (Ut. 

xxxiv.  53.) 

AE'LIA  SE'NTIA.  This  law  which  was 
patsed  in  the  time  of  Angaatna  (about  a.  d. 

chiefly  rf/ti!iito(l  tin-  manumissiot)  of  plnves  ;  a 
matter  tiiai  h:u  \n^i\  put  under  ccrtun  rootrktiuns 
in  modern  alave  atataa  also. 

By  n?i(>  proviiion  of  this  law  slaves  wlin  liad 
been  put  in  tliams  by  their  nuulcra  as  a  puuiiih- 
ment,  or  branded,  or  subjected  to  the  other  punish- 
ments mcntiiiiied  in  the  law  (Gaiua,  i.  13\  if  they 
were  afterwards  manumitted  cither  by  the  same 
Maater  or  another,  did  not  become  Roman  citisens 
or  even  Latini,  but  were  in  the  class  of  Pi'rffn"iiii 
dcditicii.  [Dbditicii.]  The  law  also  made  regula- 
tions as  to  the  ago  of  alavea  wIm  might  be  manv- 
nittcd.  It  enacted  that  slaves  vmAcr  thirty  years 
of  age  who  were  nuuiuniittcd,  only  becmiue  Roman 
dtiams  when  they  were  manumitted  by  the  Vin- 
dicta,  and  after  a  le^l  cause  for  inanimiission  had 
beeu  ettabliahed  before  a  consilium.  What  was 
A  legal  CMue  (causa  Joatn),  and  how  the  const- 1 
linm  was  constituted,  are  explained  by  Gaius  (t. 
I9t  20).  These  consilia  for  the  manumission  of 
alaves  were  held  at  stated  times  in  the  prorinoea, 
and  in  Hoitii'.  A  slave  under  thirty  years  of  age 
eould  become  a  Roman  citixen  if  be  was  made 
ftoe  and  here*  bj  the  teatanent  of  a  naaler,  who 
was  not  anlvert.  (flaius,  i.  21.)  The  law  also 
contained  proviAioiis  by  which  those  who  were 
under  thirty  y«uv  of  ago  at  the  time  of  mannmia 
sion,  and  had  l^ecnmc  Latini  in  consequence  of 
manumission,  m%ht  acquire  the  Roman  citizenship 
on  eertain  cendittena,  whieh  wtn  theae;  They 
rnust  have  takm  to  wife  a  Rfniian  citi/.i-n,  or  a 
Latina  coloniaria  or  a  woman  (d  the  same  clais  as 


tboiuelTea,  and  must  have  had  aa  eridence  of  dot 
faet  the  pivaence  of  five  Ronmn  cjtucns  of  fall 
ai,'o,  and  have  begotten  a  son  who  had  alUiined  the 
age  of  one  jeac  On  sbowiiiig  these  ftcta  to  the 
praetor  at  Home,  or  to  the  gwefner  in  a  fi^ 
vincr,  and  the  magistiate  declaring  that  the  facls 
were  proved,  the  man,  hie  wi£^  and  hi*  child  be- 
came Roman  dtiieaa.  If  tiie  fiidier  died  hcfcn 
ho  had  proved  his  case  Tx^fore  the  magtatrate,  the 
mother  oould  do  it,  and  the  legal  efinct  waa  the 
same. 

If  a  man  manumitted  his  slave  Xa  dofnud  his 
creditors,  or  to  defraud  a  patnn  of  hie  pattaaal 
rights,  the  act  of  manmnission  waa  made  invalid 

by  this  law.  A  person  under  the  age  of  iwmtj 
years  was  also  prevented  from  manumittipg  aiij 
shive,  except  by  the  process  of  Vindteta,  and  aftcs 
establishing  a  legal  cnnse  Wfnre  a  consilium. 
The  consequence  was  that  though  a  male,  who 
had  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  could  make  a 
will,  he  could  not  by  bis  will  manumit  a  alnte 
(Gaius,  i  37—40).  A  male  under  the  age  el 
twenty  could  manumit  his  slave  so  as  to  make  htm 
a  Latinus,  but  this  also  requirad  a  legal  cause  to  be 
affirmed  by  a  consilium.  The  provisions  of  the  Lex 
Aelia  Sentia,  as  to  manumitting  slaves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defrauding  eiedttoia,  did  not  apply  to  Per;* 
grini,  until  the  provistftn  was  extended  for  their 
benefit  by  a  Setum  iu  the  time  of  Iladrtou.  The 
other  provisions  of  the  Lex  did  not  apply  to  Pere> 
grini.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
l^w  is  shown  in  other  passages  of  (Jaius  (L  (>6, 
68,  70,  71,  80,  139,  iii.  5,  73,  74).  In  a  firee 
st'ite,  when  manuniiMion  nm^t  rhnnyo  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  into  that  of  ciuzcns,  the  importance 
of  limiting  and  reguUting  the  manumitting  power 
is  obvious.  Under  the  later  Kmpire  such  retn- 
hitions  would  be  of  little  importance.  This  Ian- 
was  passed  according  to  the  constitotiamKi  fams  in 
the  time  of  Aupustns,  when  the  status  of  a  Clvis 
luid  not  yet  lottt  its  value,  and  the  semblance  o( 
the  old  constitution  still  existed  (Ulpian,  Fm^ 
tit.  i. ;  Dig.  28.  tit  5.  a.  67,dO;  M,  t£u  2.  i^M; 
Tacit.  AhhoL  XV.  55.) 

AEMI'LIA  Ds  CsNsoftiBua.  A  Lex  paaaad 
in  the  Dictitorship  of  Mami  rrns  Aemilios  (rc. 
433),  by  which  the  Censors  were  elected  for  a 
year  and  a  half^  instead  of  a  whole  lustrum.  (Lir. 
iv.  24,  ix.  33.)  After  this  Lex  they  had  acrord- 
ingly  only  a  year  and  a  half  allowed  tbrai  for 
holding  the  cenana  and  lettiog  ant  the  pnUie  woika 
to  &rm. 

AEMI'LIA  BAE'ltlA.  [Cornxlu  Baebia.1 
ABMl'UA  LB'Pf  DI,  ASMI'LIA  SCAURL 

[SuMTtJARIAB  LKGK.vJ 

AGRA'RIAE.  (.Aurahub  Lxobs  ;  and  Lkx 
AroLBU  ;  CAaara  \  Cobnbua  ;  Tlamxku  ; 

Fl.AViA  ;  Jl  LlA  ;  L!<~ivt  V  ;  MaMIIIA  }  SBIf> 
PRONIA  ;  bSRVIUA  ;  TMORIA.J 

A^MBITUa  [AnBiTUa.] 

A'MPL\,  a  Lex  propoeed  by  T.  Ampins  and 
T.  Labienus,  tr.  pL  a.  c.  64,  by  which  Co.  Pooh 
peine  wna  allowod  to  wear  a  cnwa  of  haj  at  the 

Lndi  Circenseg,  and  the  VStlb^   (VdL  Bat  &  40 1 
Dion  Cass,  xxxrii  21.) 
ANNA'LE3  L80ES  were  theae  Legco  whi^ 

determined  at  \'>l  :it  nsic  a  man  mit^ht  be  n  caufil- 
date  for  the  several  magistratus.  (Cic  PkUifp,  t.  1 7.) 

The  first  Lex  which  paiticnfaflf  detenmned 
the  ace  at  which  a  man  nii>^ht  be  a  candidate  fir 
the  several  magiatnttna  waa  the.Yillia.   It  waa 
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LEX  BABBIA  OORNBLTA. 

fropnwd  hj  L.  Villins,  tr.  pi.  b.  c  IBO  (Lit.  zxt. 
%  xl.  44.)  According  to  this  Lex  a  rann  might 
be  elected  qtuiMtor  at  the  age  of  thirty-oue,  and 
cdmdI  at  forty-three.  [Villia.] 

There  seenu  to  hare  been  also  a  Lex  Pinaiia 
on  this  subject    (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  65.) 

A'NTIA.   [StrsiTUARiAB  Lkgk.s.] 

ANTO'NIA  DK  TUBRliBNSIBL'S,  aboDt  II.C. 

72,  by  which  Thermessus  in  Pisidia  was  recog. 
n'ucd  as  Libera.  (Puchta,  Insi,  vol.  i.  §  69  ; 
Dirksen,  Demerbaigm  Uimr  da§  FUbiteittm  d$ 

ANTO^IAE,  the  name  of  rarious  enactments 
yteposed  or  passed  1>y  the  influenceof  M.  AiUnniuit, 
alWr  the  death  of  the  Dictator  J.  Caesar,  euch  a» 
theJMidam.  [Juobx.  p.65fl^  a.]  Another  lex 

that  promnlirntcd  allowed  an  appeal  to  thepopu- 
ioa  attrr  conviction  fyr  Wi  or  Majestas.  (Cic  Phil. 
iSL)  Vaiiow  other  measures  proposed  by  M. 
Antnniit?  npp  mentimit-J  liy  Ciccni  {Phil.  i.  1, 
ii.  43^  v.  3,  5),  Dion  Cassius  (xliv.  61,  xU.  9,  20, 
2.%  M,  xln.  33|  24),  and  Appu  (JML  ClrK.iil 
27,  30.) 

APULE'lA,  gave  a  surety  an  action  against 
his  co-Boretici  fat  wliatever  m  bad  paid  above  liu 
■bare.  [Ixtbrcbssio  ] 

APULE  lA  AGIUV'RIA,  prtjpoied  by  the  tri- 
bane  L.  Apuleius  Satiiminus,  B.  c.  101.  (Liv. 
EpH.  69;  Appian,  AsO.  CSMii.29;  Cie.  jn«6M^ 
16.47.) 

APULE'IA  Os  CoLomn  DBOOcmNOis  (die. 
fn  Bdbo^  21). 

APULE'IA  FRUMENTARaA,  ptopoied 
■loat  the  «me  time  by  tbo  amae  tribincb  (Aocl. 

md  Ifrrrnn.  L  12.)    [Fhumbntariab  Leges.] 
APULE'IA  MAJESTATiS.  LMajbstau.] 
AQUIXIA  fDAHm  iNnnuAAciml 
ATE'RNIA  TARPE  IA,  B.C.  455.  This  Lex 
CBpowered  all  roafistratus  to  fine  persons  who  re- 
•Mcd  their  mUnintf ;  Init  H  fixed  the  Yaj^t^  fine 
St  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen,  or  tw<i  oxen  and 
thirty  sheep,  for  the  authorities  vary  in  this.  (Cic 
de  Rep.  ii.  35  ;  Dionys.  x.  50  ;  OclLzL  1  ;  FoatdB, 
J.  TV.  MuUam,  Orif'm,  Ptadoku^  NwlNilir,  iiaU. 
^'HomA,  ToL  ii.  p.  300.) 
ATI  A  DB  SACBRDOTITS  (&c.  63),  pro- 

p^i'd  the  tribune  T.  Alius  Lcihit-iius  re- 
pealed the  Lex  Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis.  (Dion 
OMa  xixvn.  S7.> 

ATI'LIA  MA'RCIA,  cn.nctcd  n.  c.  312,  cm- 
ioven-d  the  pcmiulus  to  elea  sixteen  tribuni  mi- 
UBn  fn  cadk  of  fiiRir  legwm.   (Liv.  ix.  80.) 
ATI'LIA.   [Julia  Lkx  kt  Titia  ;  T'.'tor.] 
ATI'NIA,  allowed  no  luucapion  in  a  stolen 
thing.    (OelL  zrii  7;  InMit.  3.  tH.  &  a  2.) 

ATI'NIA,  of  oncertain  date,  was  a  plcbiscitam 
vlieh  gave  the  rank  of  senator  to  a  tribnna.  (Oell. 

xi'i'.  n.)    Tlie  ineasure  proVtalil}'  originnttnl  with  C. 
Aliaius,  who  was  tribune  a  c.  130,  (Plin.  H,  N. 
fB.  45 ;  Cic  pro  Doma,  47.) 
AUKrDIA.[AMUITl'S;  Sknatcsconsultum.] 

AURELIA  JUDICLARIA.  [Judex, 

650.!!.] 

.Ai;ui;  LTA  TRIBUNICIA.  [Tribcnl] 
BAK'BIA  (b.  c.  192),  which  enacted  that  four 
praetors  and  six  praetors  should  be  chosen  in  al- 
trmate  years  (Liv.  xl.  44) ;  but  the  law  was  not 
ebmed.  {M/tjet,  Orator,  Roman,  Fraga^,  p.  90, 
Saded.) 

BAE'BTA  CORNB'LIA.  [Amhtvh] 


LBX  CINCIA.  m 

CAECI  LIA  DE  CBN9011IBUS  or  CEN- 

60'RIA  (B.C.  54\  proposed  by  Metellas  Scipi(\ 
repealed  a  Clodia  L«x  (a,  c.  5B)»  which  had  pre- 
scribed certain  r^rtdar  forms  of  proceeding  for  tfaa 
Censors  in  exerrisinp  their  functions  as  inspMiors 
of  Mores,  and  had  required  the  concurrence  of  Ixith 
Censors  to  inflict  the  nota  censoria.  When  a 
senator  had  been  already  convicted  before  an  ordi- 
nary court,  the  lex  permitted  the  Censors  to  ro- 
move  btm  from  the  senate  in  n  summary  way* 
(Dion  Cass.  xl.  37,  xxxviii.  l.i;  Cic.  f>m  St$tio^ 
25;  Dig.  50.  tiL  If?.  *.  •2(1.'?.  IM  Poriori,,.) 

CAECI'LIA  Di:  VKCTIOA'LIBUS  (b.c 
62),  released  lands  and  harlmurs  in  Italy  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  dues  (portoria).  The  only 
vectigal  remaining  after  the  passing  of  this  lex  wat 
the  Vicesinia.  (Dion  Casa,aaTti.£l ;  Gift  orf  Wlk 
ii.  It),  utf  (jnitit.  i.  10.) 

CAECI  LI.V  DI'DIA  (b.c  98),  forbade  the 
proposing  of  a  Lex  8uttin.  on  the  pmtiiu!  rl-nt  tho 
people  might  be  compelled  cither  t«  vote  fur  »ome* 
thing  which  they  did  not  approve,  or  to  reject  setne* 
tliinj;  which  they  did  a|>})ro\e,  if  it  was  proposed 
to  them  in  this  manner.  This  lex  was  not  always 
opeiathre;  It  also  contained  a  fmviaieii  that  Lej^et 
must  be  promul^jated  **trinis  nundinis  *'  before 
they  were  proptiscd.  (Cic  PkiL  T.  3,  pro  Domo, 
16, 20,  ad  Att.  ii.  9.)  [Lax  and  Lkikxa  Jonu.] 

CAECI  LIA  Db  p.  Suua  XT  P,  Adtkoniq 
(Oreilii  Onomastioon). 

CAE'LIA  TABBLLA'RTA.  fTABntamua 
Lbges.] 

CALrOULAE  LBX  AGKARIA.  £Ma. 
Miua.] 

CALPUTINIA  DK  A'Mn!TT^  [A-MniTrs.) 
CALPU'RNIA  DECOI^DICTIO  WJS.  LPaa 
CowDicTioirsif.] 
TAT  PU'RNUPEB6PBTUNDI&  £Rn. 

TlfNDAX.] 

CANULBaA  (&a  446%  cttaUiilted  eonnao 

'  f'trn  between  the  Patres  and  Plebs,  which  had 
been  taken  away  bv  the  law  of  the  Xwdve  Table*. 
(Liv.  tr.  1,  4 ;  6c  A  Rtft.  if.  37.) 

CA'SSIA  (ac.  104),  proposed  by  the  tribune 
Li  (^assius  Longinufl,  did  not  allow  a  pcnon  to  ie> 
roaiR  a  icnator  wbo  bad  bean  oonricted  in  a  Jndi- 
cium  Populi,  or  whose  Iniperinni  had  been  abro* 
gated  by  the  poptdus.  (Akmi.  m  Cw,  CarntL 
p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.) 

C.\'SSTA  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  25),  which  empowered 
the  Dictator  Qtuems  to  add  to  the  nmiber  of  the 
Patiieti,  to  invrent  Aeir  ez^idiaii.  ((Tompare 
Siieton.  Cues.  41.)  C.  Octavius  was  made  a  pa* 
trician  by  thia  lex,   (Sueton.  Aty.  2.) 

CA'SSIA  AORAIIIA,  proposed  by  the  consul 
Sp.  Cainn^  B.C.  48<l  (Liv.  ii.  41 ;  INonTi.  viii. 

CAnSSIA  TABELLA'RIA.  [Tabkllakus 

Lkoks.] 

CA  SSIA  TEBE'NTIA  FRUMENTA'RIA 
(a  C  73)  for  tbe  dis^botion  of  eom  among  the 
|»oor  citizens  and  the  purchasing  of  it,  (Cic  Fenv 
ui70,  r.  3L)   [Prvmbntariav  Lbobs.] 

CIN'CIA  LEX,  or  MUNERA'LIS.  This  lex 
wat  a  ptebiscitum  passed  in  the  time  of  tbe  tribune 
M.Cincins  Alimcntus  (b.  c.  204),  and  entitled  De 
DomB  et  MoMfibm  (Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  71,  cw/  All. 
i.  20  ;  Liv.  xxxtv.  4.)  One  provision  of  this  la^r, 
which  forbade  a  pfTww  to  take  nnythinp  for  his 
pains  in  pleading  a  cause,  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
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•M  LEX  CINCIA. 

doHumve  arnpt  tf.  In  tli-^  time  of  Atip'iBtiis,  tht'  " 
lex  Cmcia  wa«  coiitinncd  by  a  ■enaiuacumultum  | 
(Dion  Cam.  \W.  18),  lutd  n  pefudtr  of  four  Ubm  i 

the  sum  rccciveil  was  im]>'>sril  nn  thi-  ;iilv'uat<  . 
Ttiis  fact  of  conhmiatioii  will  explain  a  paamgc  in 
Tacitus  {AtiM.  ziii.  42).  The  law  was  to  tu  modi- 
fied in  the  tine  of  CUuidiitt»  dwt  an  advtcate  was 

nllnwrd  tn  rw«^ive  t<»n  )»f«tcrtiR  ;  if  he  took  (tny 
au£u  IxyoiiJ  that,  he  w.w  liable  it>  Imj  proewulcd  ^ 
fnr  rojHitundac  (r.7  ,'/it>w/4ir«m  te^wiKi/nr,  Tacit  Ann.  , 
xL  7;  sci'  al.*n  Su.'iiiii.  .\Vrr<,  17,  and  the  rmtc  in  j 
Bunwum'a  edition).  ^Hepbtundak.]  Itapt>ean| 
thiit  tliti  perniMtaa  wm  io  br  reitrielod  m  Ttt^ 

jail's  tini-,  tfiat  tlic  fi  t-  CMuld  ti. >t  be  pud  till  th*  | 
work  was  done.    ( l*lin.  A/>.  t.  21). 

So  far  the  Cincian  law  presenli  no  dHBenltT- ; 
lt)ut  it  appears  that  the  pro^'isions  of  the  law  were 
not  limited  til  iru-  case  already  Ktnt»  ti.  Th  n' ap- 
jilicd  also  to  giiU  in  general:  or,  at  least,  there 
were  enactments  whi<h  (V^l  limit  the  amount  of 
■w  hnt  i\  pmtin  CDiiid  t;ivr,  aiul  ;il30  rcquin-cl  m'fts 
to  be  accumpanicd  with  certain  formalitie« ;  and  it 
doce  not  aeem  possible  to  icfer  theee  enoetnienfi  to 
any  other  than  the  Cincian  law.  The  miim  r.ms 
oxitradictiuns  and  ditUculties  which  pcr^cx  this 
•nbjeet,  are  pcrhn{)8  satisfactorily  reconalcd  and 
removed  \>y  the  ftllowinfr  conjtMrture  of  Savijjny 
(/./Wr  ,!,'  T.rr  fSnda,  ZJt^ArijJ,  kc.  iv.)  : — 
•*  GiTl*  wLicii  oxci-eded  a  crrUiiii  amount  w  rt-  uiily 
valid  when  made  by  mancipo^,  in  jtiM  ct  ssi  >,  <>r 
1p_v  trailiti  >n  :  ^\\\.\\\  ulft*  consequently  were  left  to 
a  person's  free  choice  as  before ;  but  lai^  gifts 
(eaeept  in  the  eme  of  near  rebitioiw)  were  to  be 
nceonipnniod  with  certain  f(irinailti>  s."  T!i  •  nlijtN  f 
of  the  law,  nccordint;  to  Savuayt  waato  prevent 
foolish  and  hasty  gifu  tO  •  Ufjjlt  MiMKint ;  ud 
CQQMqoently  was  intended  nmong  other  things  to 
prevent  fraud.  This  was  effected  by  declaring 
that  certain  forms  were  nccessarj*  to  make  the  gift 
valid,  each  as  mancipatio  and  in  jme  eeetto,  both 
of  which  r.  ijuiri'd  some  time  ami  crremony,  and  so 
allowed  the  giver  opportunity  to  reiiect  on  what 
he  wm  doing.  Tbeee  iomt  abo  eonld  not  be  ob- 
Si'rvi'.l.  o\i'"jit  in  the  prfsmico  of  otlu-r  jK-rfins. 
which  was  an  additional  security  ogainat  liaud. 
It  ia  true  that  this  adrantage  wa«  not  aeenred  by 
the  lav  in  the  caie  of  the  most  valuable  things, 
tiec  mnttdpi,  namely,  monf  y,  for  the  transferring  of 
which  bare  tnidiuou  was  sufficient ;  but,  ou  the 
Other  hand,  a  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  is 
onp  thnt  penpk'  of  all  gitts  are  least  likfly  to  inalio. 

Savigny  concludes,  and  principally  from  a  pas- 
MHre  in  Ptinjli  letters  (x.  8),  tbtit  the  Cincian  law 
orii;iiiall_v  cnntaiiu  d  no  cxcrpti  in  in  fawMir  nf  rela- 
tives ;  but  that  all  git'ta  above  a  certain  amount 
required  the  formalitlet  already  mendoued.  The 
enifjeror  Antoninna  Pius  introduced  an  exception  in 
favour  of  parents  and  children,  and  also  of  near 
coliiiieral  kinsmen.  It  appears  that  this  exception 
wne  sobtequcnily  aboliahod  (Cod.  llonnog.  vi.  1), 
Intt  wa^  restored  I'V  Conjlnntiin-  (a.  n.  31  y)  8'>  far 
aa  U  was  in  favour  of  parents  and  childrea ;  and  so 
it  continnod  as  long  a«  the  proTiiioni  of  the  Cincian 
law  wore  in  force. 

As  to  the  amount  beyond  which  the  law  forbade 
a  inft  to  be  made,  except  in  oonfermity  to  its  pro- 
visions, St'O  Savii^iiy,  Zrit.Ki-hrlft,  S^C  iv.  p.  36. 

The  matter  of  titie  lex  Cincia  is  also  discussed  in 
an  ebibotMte  eesay  by  Ilasse  {liheimtt^e*  Mnseum^ 

l!!27),  and  It  is  (li»tiiss,'<l  l»y  Pin  hta,  lust.  vol.  ii. 

i  20(i«    Those  oxamiwUiona  o£  the  #ibjec^ 


LBOE8  COftNELlAE. 

ther  with  the  rs^ay  of  Satijrjv.  will  fum'/r,  th« 
reader  with  all  the  nei  emry  references  aztd  mm- 
teriab  Uft  imreetig^uiDg  this  sahjeet. 

CTi.XU'DIA,  a  L'-x  [a-s.?d  in  ibe  tirT>  of  ite 
orajXTor  Ckadius,  took  awny  the  apuatonua  utck 
in  the  caae  of  women.    (Gaius,  L  171.) 

CLAU'D! A  Da  SiKATDaiBt b.  c  21 R.  The 
pmrinipn*  of  this         ar»»  •tnted  1  v  I/'vv  \xx\ 
ii'.V)^  OJid  alluded  to  by  Ciocra  i^ts  I  t^n.  v. 
antiquated  and  dead. 

C  L  A  U  D I A  I)  K  ?orii«s  K  c.  1 7 7.  ( I . :  ^  ^11 8, 9  • 

CLAU'DIA  De  i;E.VATu  coorTANOo  ILoa- 
NNontTM  (Cie.  m  Ferr.  iL  49). 

Cr^O'DlAE,  llie  name  of  viiri  >'i«  plebi*C2ia,Jff^ 
poe?d  by  Clodius  when  tribune,  B.  c  58. 

CtoniA  Dt  Ausriciis,  prevented  the  mm^s- 
tratns  from  dissolving  the  dnnitiB  Tribata.  \>r 
d*"<  larln;?  that  the  ntf^piccs  were  nrf.i'n.in' 
Tii'.s  lox  therefore  r.  p«,'aled  the  Ael^a  ajii  f*'.ix 
It  also  eiiai-ti'd  that  a  lez  miffht  be  passed  oothr 
I>i.  s  Fa'.ti.  (Di  a  Cvss.  xxxviii,  13  ;  Cic  s» 
VutiH.  17,  in  ttmn.  4,  5.)    £AKi.iA  Lax.] 

CtoniA  DB  CsMsoBiBrs.  [CAii:n.TA.] 

Cl.onlA  DB  ClVIBl  S  no>rAM>  IvTEBi-VrTK, 

to  the  effect  that  qui  civcm  Roman um  mdema- 
tnm  interemistet  ei  aqua  et  ij^  intetdMRtv.* 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  45.)    It  WM  ill  eonaoqBMet  of  th  • 

lex  that  the  interdict  v-ras  prononn^^  acnirjf  Ci- 
cero, who  considers  the  whole  pfu<xe«itnf  as  a 
privilegium.  {Pro  Domo^  18,  &C.,  Pod  BiAm 
Stta.  2.  5,  &c.  ;  T)ion  Ca!-«.  xx-wiiL  1  4.) 

Clodia  Frumentaria,  by  wbxh  the  eeo, 
which  had  fbrmerlj  been  eold  to  the  peer  dtiHoi 
nt  a  low  rate,  was  given  (Dion  C;i55.  xxrviiL  15; 
Cic.  pro  DomOy  10.)    [Frvmextariae  LuiX^j 

CLontA  DB  Soda  LIT ATiBUs  or  db  CotLWin 
restored  the  SodalitLa  which  had  been  aboUsbni  W 
a  senatUKTonsultum  of  the  y^-nr  n.  c,  30,  and  t*** 
mitted  the  funuation  of  new  sodaiitio.  (Cic  it 
Pis.  4,  pro  M  26,  orf  ^«.iiL  15  f  Diaa  0» 
xxxviii.  Tn.) 

Clodia  ds  Libbrtinobcm  Supfragus  ^Ctc 
MiL  \%  33). 

Cr.oDiA  OB  Rkgb  Ptolemabo  et  nE  Vi^- 
LIBUS  HVZANTINIS  (Vcll.  PaL  ii.  45  ;  Cjc|« 
i>osi.  8,  20^pro  Seti.  26  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxTtii.S9i 
Plut.  O^jlfM.  34). 

There  were  nther  »a  called  I^cyet Gfatdii^ 
were  however  rpvile-i,L 

CUKLIA.  [Caklu] 

COMMiSSO'KlA   L£X.  [CcmiititfUA 
Lbx.J 

CORNE  LIABL  Tariona  leges  paaaed  i>  ^ 
dicutorship  of  Solla  and  hj  hia  inflaence,  tft  w 

called.   (Lit. />fl|L  89.) 
AoikARiA,  by  which  many  of  Aa  inlahfiH*^ 

Etruria  and  Latiiini  wt-re  deprived  of  thecooipl'^' 
civitas  and  retained  only  the  eonuTurrlnm,  an'!  » 
large  part  of  their  lands  were  nuulc  Publinunaii^ 
given  to  nititafj  coloniata.  (Cic.  aaJML  B>  ^ 

iii.  2,  3.) 

Dx  CiviTATB.  (Liv.  86  ;  Cia/«r9A«a- 
30,       Omdn,  33,  35  ;  Sail  Hid,  Pn§.  lihl 

Gnu.  Ta  j.;.:!.) 

Dk  Falris.  £Falsum.] 
Db  Injiiriib.  [ImrRiA.} 

Ji  nii  lAniA.    [JiTDEX,  p.  650, a.] 

I)k  M.v(ii5TRATlBV8   (Appinn,  BrU.  ^ 

100,  lUl ),  partly  a  renea*al  df  old  l'i«bi«cita  ^LiV* 

viL  42,  X.  13). 

MAJiflTATia  [Majsstas.] 
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LBQBS  CDRNEUAB. 

NtM^fARlA.  [FAf.srM.] 

D£  Proscriptionk  kt  I'roscriptis.  £Pro- 
mmo.] 

Db  Protixcos  OavutiiKDn  (Ck.  ai  Am.  L 
a,  liL  6,  8,  10). 
Db  R&uueniMK  [B&t  Mow,  Ln  os  SieA> 

Di  KUKTIONS  JuoKUV  (Cic  Vcrr.  ii.  31  ; 

nd  OnUn  OtwuMrfftw). 
pK  Rkprtundis  (Cic  pro  RMr.  4), 
Dz  Sackrootub.   [Sacirdotia  ] 
Di  SiNTmmA  Fsrskda  (Cic  pro  Chmi, 

rr.  20, 27).   This  was  ptobablj  mljr  R  cliRptar  In 

a  Lex  JadidaiiR. 
Di  SKARin  BT  TsTOincts.   A  Irw  of  the 

Tiri'lTe  Ta?'1<'4  cc)nt4Tin«^d  some  provision  as  to 
imnkide  (Plin.  //.  N,  xviii.  3),  but  thu  it 
iD  that  w»  know.  It  ii  gemmnr  Mwnicd 
tlut  the  law  of  Numa  Pompiliiw,  (iiintt-fl  by  F'rs- 
tM  («.  R.  toriei  (^uantorts),  Si  quia  boniinem 
Kbcnn  dolo  fdeu  inorti  dnit  pRrtcida  etto»**  was 
incofporeted  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  is  the  law 
ti  homicide  to  which  Pliny  refers  ;  but  this  can- 
ROt  ho  proved.  It  is  gi  nerally  supposed  that  the 
hv»  01  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  provistons 
agninst  mcantations  (ma/«m  earmm)  and  poinon- 
ia^,  both  of  which  offences  were  also  included 
afider  parrkidiuni :  the  murderer  of  a  parent  was 
ffvcd  op  in  R  sack  (culcus  or  eulleus)  and  thrown 
into  a  rim".  It  was  under  the  provisions  of  some 
•U  law  that  the  senate  by  a  consul  turn  ordered  the 
ewi«nl«  P.  Scipio  ami  D.  Bnittis  (b.  r.  l.'ifl)  to  In- 
quire iiUo  the  murder  in  the  SiUa  Scantia  (.V'/ni 
Sk,  Cic  ItnOut^  23).  Tin  lex  Cornelia  de  si- 
cariis  et  Tcneficis  was  pa«s**d  in  the  time  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  B.  c  132.  The  lex  coutaiited  provi- 
mtm  as  to  death  or  fire  caused  by  doliu  malus, 
a-;.]  Hirninst  p^-rwTH  pninsr  about  armed  with  the 
uikjitwn  of  killinti  or  thieving.  The  law  not  only 
provided  for  rases  of  poisoning,  but  contained  pro- 
'iiioni  agtunst  ihoso  who  made,  sold,  hou^jliL, 
f^wrsanl,  or  gave  pui^a  for  the  purpose  of  poiaun- 
;  alio  against  a  magistntoe  or  senator  who 
CiTi-i  irfil  in  order  that  a  p'Tsrm  micjht  be  rnri- 
demncd  in  a  judicium  pabiicum,  &c  (Compare 
CJc  ftn  Cbmt.  c.  54,  with  IHp.  49.  tit  ».)  To 
*}sv  proTTstiins  nf  this  law  was  subspqnontly  aildi'd 
a  seoatusconsaltum  against  mala  sacrilkia,  otlier- 
wiie  oiled  impia  aacrificia,  the  agents  in  which 
wore  brought  within  the  prnvisinna  of  this  Irx. 
The  punishment  inflicted  by  the  law  was  the  in- 
indjeUo  aqnae  et  ifnna,  aceeidhig  to  aome  modem 
vriu-n.  Marrian  (Dig.  49.  tit.  8.  R  8)  says  that 
the  punishment  woe  deportatio  in  ineulam  ct 
Vanoram  ademtto.  Theaa  atatementa  are  reeon- 
fihll.^  when  wo  ronsider  timttbe  drjiortatin  tinder 
tlie  emperoni  took  the  place  of  the  iiiterdictio,  and 
the  expnarion  in  the  Digest  was  tuited  to  the 
times  the  WTitcra  or  the  comfiilers.  Bcsi'les, 
k  aj^MRBi  that  the  h  x  wna  roodiAed  by  various 
•eaataacoradta  and  inipf>rial  rwcripto. 

T^f■  l,f\  Fiiiiipi'ia  dc  I'arricidii?,  pasnfd  in  the 
time  of  Cii.  Pontpcius,  extended  the  crime  of  par* 
liade  to  the  hilling  (dolo  malo)  of  a  brother,  aister, 
im<V,  aunt,  and  many  other  relations  enmnerated 
bjr  Marciaoua  (Dig.  49.  tit  9.  a.  i) ;  thia  enumera- 
tiae  tlao  cewprieea  vitrioQt,  noverea,  privignus,  pri- 
Twtm,  jjT.tronus,  patmn-i,  an  avua  who  killetl  a 
acjwai  and  a  mother  who  killed  a  hliua  or  hlia  ; 
m  it  did  mC  extand  to  a  bthov  AU  urivica  to 
lha  criaie  wen  alio  pvniahed  hgr  tin  law,  and 
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attempts  at  the  citnie  also  came  within  its  pro* 
viaioDR.  The  punishment  was  the  same  as  that 
affixed  hr  the  lex  Comelhi  de  licariia  (Dig.  /.  c), 

hy  \vhic!i  imist  he  nuaiit  the  same  puni.vliinrnt 
that  the  lex  Cornelia  affixed  to  crunea  of  the  samo 
kind.  He  who  killed  a  M»tr  or  mother,  grand* 
fathiT  or  frnindmother,  was  punished  (niori-  niajo- 
rum)  by  being  whipped  till  he  bied,  sewn  up  in  a 
ndt  with  a  dofi;  eock,  viper,  and  ape,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea,  if  thr-  s<  a  was  at  liand,  and  if  init,  hv 
a  constitution  of  Jiadrian*  he  waa  exposed  to  wild 
beaata,  or,  in  the  time  of  Panhu,  to  be  burnt  The 
ajK'  would  apfx-ar  to  be  a  late  addition.  Tiie  nmr- 
derera  of  a  iather,  mother,  grandiathcr,  gnuid- 
mother  only  were  punuhed  in  thn  manner  (Mo< 
dcat  Dig.  49.  tit  9.  s.  f*)  ;  other  parritides  wero 
aimply  put  to  death.  From  thia  it  is  clear  that  the 
lex  Cernelk  contained  a  pcoTiaion  agninst  piixn* 
cide,  if  we  are  rightly  informed  as  to  the  provisions 
de  sicnriis  et  vcneficia,  uiiIcm  there  waa  a  aepRrata 
Cornelia  lex  de  (larriddiia.  Aa  Rlreadj  ohaenred, 
the  proriaiom  of  thoae  two  leges  wen  modified  in 
various  ways  under  the  emperors. 

It  appears  from  the  law  of  Noma,  quoted  by 
Featw  (§>  V.  Parici  Qtuttftorts)^  that  a  parricida 
waa  any  one  who  killed  another  dolo  malo.  Cicero 
[pro  Hose.  Am,  c.  25)  appears  to  use  the  word  in 
its  limited  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  the  puniihoaeiit 
of  the  cullcus.  In  this  limited  sense  there  seema 
no  impropriety  in  Catiliua  being  culled  parricida^ 
with  reference  to  his  coimtry  ;  and  the  day  of 
the  dicLitor  Cne=nr'^  di-ath  niifjht  he  called  a  parri- 
cidiuni,  consideiiijg  ihe  circuuistantcs  under  which 
the  name  was  given.  (Suet.  Catf.  c.  88.)  If  the 
original  meaning  of  parritida  l)o  what  Fc^tiis  says,  it 
niay  be  doubted  if  tiie  etymology  of  the  word  ( ]«Uer 
and  caedo)  is  correct  •  lor  it  appean  that  fiancida  or 
parricida  meant  mnrderer  gencrallr,  and  aft'  rwarda 
the  murderer  of  certain  persons  in  a  near  relation* 
ahip.  If  the  word  waa  originally  pntrictda,  the  law 
intended  to  make  all  malitious  killincf  as  prcat  nn 
otlence  m  pftrricide,  though  it  wunld  a]i|>e.(r  tiiak 
parricide,  properly  ao  called,  was,  from  the  time  of 
the  Twelve  Tahh-s  nt  leajt,  specially  punished  with 
the  eulleus,  and  other  murders  were  not  (D^. 
49.  tit  8,  9;  Pnulua,  Rteqp*.  Sentent.  v.  tit. 
24  ;  Dirkaen,  l/ebtnidUt  def  Zwol/ia/e^fnotM, 
Leipiig.) 

SvMTVRRiAS.  rSotrruARiAS  Lsosa.] 

TksTAMKVTARIA.  [Fill.SUM.] 

Tkib'jmcia,  which  dimiuiafaed  the  power  of  the 
Triboai  Plebii.  (VeE  Fat  it  SO;  Apptan,  Bdt, 
Cr.  ii.  29  ;  Cacs.  Ite/l.  Civ.  i.  7.) 

UNCiAaiA,  appears  to  have  bera  a  lex  which 
lowered  the  mte  of  interwrt;,  and  to  hRve  been 
passed  about  the  same  time  with  the  Lep'-s  Sttm> 
tuariae  of  Solla.    (Festos,  a.  v.  Unciuna.) 

Ba  Vadimonio.  (Vadimonivm.] 

Dk  Vi  Pt  blica.    [Vis  PrnMCA.] 

There  were  other  Lcgca  Conicliae,  auch  as  that 
de  Sponaoribns  [iNTUcmiRio],  which  may  bo 
Lr-.'es  of  L.  CoHK-lins  ?^alla. 

i  here  were  alao  Lt^a  C^meliae  which  were 
proposed  by  the  Tribune  C  Comeliwi  about  b.  c 
t)7,  and  limited  the  Edicfal  |M)wer  by  coiiipellinrf 
the  Praetora  Jua  diccre  cx  cdictia  auia  pcrpctuia. 
(Aacon.  to  CSc  €hmeL  p.  58  ;  Dion  Can.  zxxyL 
•J.'i.)    f  Kpirri-.A!.] 

Another  Lex  of  the  aame  Tribune  enacted  Uiat 
noooa  **  Infant  aolTeretnr,**  ndeaa  nwh  a  meaaim 
was  agncd  cm  in  a  maatiqg  «f  the  Scnata  «t  which 
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two  liundrcd  mfmbera  were  prosont  and  aftor- 
wardt  approred  br  th«  people ;  and  it  enacted  tluU 
no  Trifaane  ehoald  pot  hie  veto  «o  nth  m  8en»* 
ta«con«uItuiii.    (Aacan.  in  Cic.  Comd.  pp.  57, 58.) 

Tlunre  waa  abo  a  Lex  Cornelia  ooneetning  the 
trillf  of  thoae  Ronan  dtixow  who  died  in  ca;^' 
xW\ty  {ajmd  h<aim).  [LMATtm,  pilt7<(»bt  Potr- 

X4MIKIUM.] 

CORNB'LTA  Ds  Nona  Tabbllis,  proposed 
%  the  Tribune  P.  Coniclius  DolabcUa,  ac.  47,  and 
opposed  by  M.  Antoniua,  Magister  Equitum.  (Lir. 
Epit.  113;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  83;  Plut.  AnioH.9.) 

CORNE'LIA  ET  CAECI'LIA  Db  Cn.  Pom- 
PBio,  B.  c.  57«  Cn.  Ponip^ius  the  superiatcnd- 
encc  orer  the  lies  FrumentAria  for  five  years,  with 
OBtnMfdmaiy  pew«in»  (Cic  ad  AtL  U.  I ;  Liv. 
JS^Nlr.  104  ;  Dinn  Ca«!i.  xxxix.  9  ;  Pint*  Pomp. 
48.)    [Frumbntariak  Lkuk^.J 

CURUTA  LSX  Db  iMFnuo.  [lun* 
IlIr^f.] 

fURiA  lA  LKX  I)k  Adoptionb.  [Adop- 
Tio;  and  G.ll.  v.  1<>;  Cic.  ad  AtLiL7\  Huaton. 
J 'Iff.       .  Tar-lt.  IfM  i. 

COKiNK  LlA  iiAK'niA  DK  AMIUTU,  pro- 
posed by  the  consuls  P.  Conielius  Ccthegus  and 
M.  B.acliiu«  Tamphilns,  n  .  I'!!.  (Liv.  xl.  19  ; 
bchol.  Bob.  in  Cic,  pro  .Siuin,  p.  361,  ed.  Ori'lli.) 
Thia  law  is  sometimes,  bat  erroneously,  attributed 
to  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year*  L.  Aamilios 
and  On.  Baebius.  [^Ahbitu&] 

DECEMVIRA'LI&  [Lsx  DmaciM  Ta- 
nr  larttm.] 

DECIA  de  Duumviris  Navalibu.^  (Liv.  ix. 
30  ;  see  Atilia  Mjibcia). 

Dt'DIA.     [SirMTt/ARIAB  LbOBS.] 

DOMITIA  DE  SACERDOTIIS.  [Sacbr- 
noTiA.] 

DUI'LIA  (b.  c.  449),  a  plebiscittim  proposed  by 
the  Tribune  Duilius,  which  enacted  **  qui  plebem 
aba  trilnmli  nliqnliMt,  quique  nugistmtnm  ana 
proTocatione  creaiiety  teigo  ae  oqiita  puatrctar.** 

(Liv.  iii.  55.) 

DUI'LIA  MAEl«nA  Db  UmitAiuo  Fobnorb 
a.C.357.    (Liv.  ii.  in.  10.) 

The  same  tribunes  Duilius  and  Maeoius  carried 
R  tncaanre  wliieb  wnb  hitended  in  fbtora  to  prevent 
such  unconttitiill'inal  proccodin^  as  the  enactment 
of  a  Lex  by  the  soldiers  out  of  Rome,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  ContQl   {\.vr.  vii.  1 9.) 

DUO'nKCI.>r  TMIULA'RUM.  In  the  year 
B.Gi  462  the  Tribune  C  TereuUlius  Arm  pro- 
poaed  R  rofration  that  fiw  men  ahoold  bo  ap- 
{►oint  d  fnr  tlir>  pnrpo.ie  oF  pre|>arinB:  a  set  of  laws 
to  limit  the  Imperium  of  the  oonsuls.  (Liv.  iiL  9.) 
The  PRtrictans  Apposed  the  meatniv,  bnt  it  waa 
brought  fiirward  by  tin-  tribunes  in  tlie  following 
year  with  some  modifications:  the  new  rogation 
proposed  that  ten  men  thonld  be  appointed  (Injum 
hilorer)  from  the  plebs  and  the  patricii,  who  were 
to  make  Inwa  for  the  advantage  of  both  classes,  and 
fcr  the  **  er|iiali»ing  of  liberty,*'  a  phnue  the  im- 
port of  which  can  only  be  understood  by  reference 
to  the  disputes  between  the  two  classes.  (Liv.  ii. 
10  ;  Dionys.  x.  3.)  Aecording  to  Dionrsius  (x. 
£2,  54)  in  the  year  B.C.  454  the  Senate  assented 
to  a  Plebiseitnm,  porsuant  to  which  coramtnbners 
were  to  be  sent  to  Athens  and  the  Greek  cities 
penerolly,  in  order  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  their  laws.  Three  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  On  the  return  of  the 
MmmiaiioiMCB,  b.c  45^  ik  unt  agicad  that  penooB 
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should  he  appointed  to  draw  up  the  code  of  lain 
(decemviri  Leg  i  bus  scribandis),  but  they  wen  is 
be  cbeaen  only  from  the  Pktridani,  with  apravU 
sion  that  tlie  righta  of  the  Plebfiaiii  should  be 
respected  by  the  decemviri  in  dcawii^  up  the 
laws.  (Lir.  iiL  S2,  dec.)  In  the  fiiUowing  ytsr 
(B.C.  451)  the  Decemviri  were  appointed  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  and  during  the  time  of  their 
office  no  other  magistiatus  were  chosen.  The  body 
consisted  of  ten  Patricians,  including  the  tbns 
commissioners  who  had  been  seat  abroad :  Apptw 
Claudius,  Omsul  designatus,  was  at  the  h«ad  of  tke 
body.  The  Ten  took  the  adminlitntion  of  a&in 
in  ttim,  and  the  Insignia  of  office  were  oolv  used 
by  him  who  for  the  time  being  directed  the  ad- 
ministration. (Liv.  iiL  33.)  Tm  Tables  of  U«i 
were  prepared  during  the  year,  and  after  beti*? 
approvfd  by  the  Senate  were  confirmed  bj  tlw 
(Comitia  Centuriata.  Ab  it  was  oonwdered 
some  further  Iavs  were  wanted,  Decetn^iri  wcts 
a^tti  elected  &.c.  450,  consisting  of  AptiiuiC^- 
diOB  and  hit  friends :  bnt  the  aeeond  body  sf 
I>eeemviri  comprised  three  plebci.ins,  ncwrdinj  tn 
Dionysius  (x.  68),  but  Livy  (iv.  3)  speaks  only  of 
Patriciang.  Two  more  Tables  were  added  hr 
these  Dt^cfmvin,  which  Cicero  {de  Htpuk  i'l.  37) 
calls  '*  Duae  tiihulae  iniquarura  Icgum."  Tbe  pri>- 
visioa  which  allowed  no  connubium  between  ths 
Tatres  and  the  Plebs  is  rt-fenx-d  to  the  Eleventh 
Table.  (Dirksen,  U^rtkkt,  p.  740.)  The 
whole  Twelve  Tables  were  first  published  in  the 
eon.vulship  of  !>.  Valerius  and  M.  H<>nuiai  sfier 
the  downfall  of  the  Decemviri,  a  u  449.  (Liv.  iil 
54,  57.)  This  the  fitat  attampit  to  aaka  a  crfi 
remained  also  the  only  attempt  for  near  one  tbo- 
iand  yean,  until  the  legislation  itf  Jostinian.  Tiie 
Twelre  Tablea  an  BKOtianed  by  the  Ronsa 
writi'rs  under  a  great  variety  of  name.i :  fy*fa  D*- 
cemxHraUt,  Lea Deoemviraiu^  Leges  XlL^La  Xlt, 
iaimltmm  er  Drntdetaim,  and  sometimes  thty  srs 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  f^  <;es  and  Lit 
•imply,  as  being  pre-eminently  The  Law. 

The  Lrwi  were  cat  on  braase  taUefi  and  pot 
up  in  n  public  place.  (Liv.  iii.  57  ;  Pif>d.  lii.  5&) 
Pomponius  (Dig.  L  tit.  3.  s.  2.  §  4)  states  that  the 
first  Ten  Tables  were  en  ivory  (iaitim  dam$)t 
a  note  of  Ziminem  {Gcsclu  (les  liom.  Priralrnitt, 
vol.i.  p.  lUl)  contains  leferenctM  to  varioosaatho- 
rities  whieh  treat  of  tiiis  diapvited  natltf.  Ma 
the  biiniiui,'  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  (Lit.  vi.  1), 
an  order  was  made  to  collect  the  old  foedera  sod 
leges  ;  for,  aa  it  hnt  been  wdl  fenarited,  Livy^ 
words,  which  are  supposed  to  imply  that  iJ>'; 
Twelve  Tables  were  lost,  and  restored  nr  ncoo- 
•traeted,  may  jnrt  aa  well  mcaa  tbu  they  mrt 
not  lost.  Indeed,  the  joster  interpretation  of  ih; 
passage  is,  that  they  were  looked  far  wd  wfw 
found.  However  this  may  be,neith«rthe  R«wi"> 
of  the  age  of  Cicero  nor  at  any  time  .ift.r  hii 
any  doubt  as  to  the  gemiiiMneai  of  the  oolUctun 
which  then  existed. 

The  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  has  been  a 
fmitful  matter  of  specobtion  and  inquirr  to  medon 
historians  and  jurists,  who  have  often  handled  die 
subject  in  the  roost  uncritical  manner  luid  w;th 
utter  disregard  to  the  evidence.  As  to  the  mi** 
sion  to  the  Greek  cities,  the  fact  rests  oa  as  nraa 
and  as  good  evidence  aa  most  other  fects  of  the 
same  age,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  improfaabiei 
though  we  do  not  know  what  the  ooDunisHoaM 
hnoght  hMsk  with  tham.  It  ii  Anher  Mid  ikH 
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fl/rPirxi  'IT?  an  Kphesuin  exile  aidM  the  Doccni- 
vin  ia  dmiriitt  op  the  Twdve  Tablei,  tltoogh  hit 
MMlnee  wtmi  fnhMj  h»  tmAatA  to  the  niter* 
pretation  of  Or«?k  Inws,  as  U  has  Lo«n  suggested 
^tz»bQ|  p.  642»  CoAaub. ;  Pompoo,  <U  Orig.  Juris, 
1%.  1.  tit  1.  &  S.  §  4).  Thia  tradHidn  w»  eon- 
finoed  by  the  fiit  t  r,f  rv  statue  havuig  been  erected 
k  Um  Comitinm  at  Rome  in  memory  of  Henno- 
4mv;  but  it  did  net  edrt  in  tlie  time  of  Pliny. 
(Plin.  //.M  xxxir.  5.) 

The  Twelve  Tabke  oontainwi  matten  relating 
WA  to  tlio  Jot  Pafaliean  and  the  Jw  Pittntam 
(/mi  ptMd  privttiiqiie  juris,  Lir.  iii  34).  The 
Jw  Pablioim  underwent  great  changei  in  the 
Mme  of  years,  but  the  Jos  Privatura  of  the  Twelve 
Tablet  continued  to  be  the  fundamental  bw  of  the 
Romaa  Stataw    Cicero  tpealu  of  learning  the  laws 
of  Uie  Twelve  Tables  (ttf  earmm  momormm)  when 
a  boj  (de  Leg.  il  4,  23)  ;  but  he  adds  that  this 
practice  had  &llcn  into  disuse  when  he  wrotet  the 
Edict  having  then  become  of  more  importance. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  ever  fonuallj 
npealrd,  but  that  the  Jus  Uonomnum  grew  up 
hjr  the  hide  of  them  and  mit^piled  their  rigour  oi 
wppiicd  their  defects.   There  is  indeed  an  instance 
io  which  positive  Iegi«latiu»  iitlorrered  with  tboiu, 
bj  the  abolition  of  the  Ijt^  adMBit  |  hat  the 
Twelve  Tallies  themselves  were  ru'ver  repealed. 
Ther  beaune  the  foundation  of  the  Jus  Civile  ; 
ad  they  eostinoed  to  exist  together  with  the  un- 
writtPTT  F^w.    The  I«iw  which  grew  up  in  the 
cmir»e  uf  time  existed  in  luirmony  with  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  was  a  development  of  their  fandamcntal 
prricip!-j.    Ir     a  rt^mp.rknhle  rircumstance  in  rl,^> 
iititory  ot  llouKm  Law  ajia  a  pn>of  of  the  pnicucal 
Aitt  of  the  Romans,  that  long  before  Jurisprudence 
was  a  science,  the  doctrine  of  Successio  per  Uni- 
verfciutem  u-as  so  completelv  and  accurately  stated 
in  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  the  Jnristi 
of  the  best  |)eriod  conld  find  nothing  to  improve. 
(Cod.  3.  tit.  36.  s.  6  i  10.  tit  2.  s.  25.  §  9.  13  ;  i, 
tiL  16.  n  7 ;  2.  tit.  3L  i.  86  ;  Savigny's  Synem^ 
Ac.  L  p  383.)  The  Roman  writer?  ^t^.  ak  in  high 
terms  of  the  precision     the  enactments  contained 
in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  ef  the  pMpriety  of 
the  language  in  which  they  were  expressed.  (Cic. 
d*  Rep.  iv.  8  ;  Diodor.  xiL  26.)    That  many  of 
thrir  ptowMflt  ehoiild  have  become  obscure  in 
the  course  of  time,  owing  to  the  chan^  which 
lai^Qs^  undergoes,  ia  nothii^  aarprisms ;  nor 
caa  we  vender  if  the  atiiclaeai  ef  the  dd  law 
ihftulj  ofu^n  have  seemed  unnecessarily  harsh  in  a 
later  sge.  (Oell.  xvL  10.)   So  far  as  we  can  form 
»  jadiaent  hj  the  hw  ttgamtt  whidb  venuun, 
the  eiLiftments  were  erpwed  vidl  greet  bfevity 
and  archaic  simplicity. 

Sotna  Adiu  Paetna  Oelu  in  hie  Triperttta 
f-inirnenled  on  the  Twrlre  Tables,  and  the  work 
eiiated  in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  [Jcs  Axlia- 
tivM.]  Antiatiaa  Labeo  also  wrale  a  eoomicnt  en 
till'  Tabl.-s,  which  is  mentioned  several  times  by 
Geliius.  (i.  12,  viL  15,  xz.  1.)  Oaiua  also  wrote 
aGenncBt  en  the  Tahtee  in  rix  hooks  (ad  kfftm 
Xlf.  t'J/ultimm'),  twenty  finqiyimts  of  which  aro 
contained  in  the  Dii^est,  and  collected  by  Horn- 
■diesiD  hie  Palingenesia.  (i.  117.)  There  were 

a!so  other  commentaries  or  cxplnuU;  r of  the 
Uai  of  the  Twdve  Tables.   (Ck.  cte  /x^.  il  23, 

The  aolion  winch  haa  nnetiiiies  been  aite^ 


talned  thnt  the  Twehe  Tahles  contained  a  body 
of  rules  of  law  entirely  new,  i«  not  sujmorted  by 
any  eridenes^  and  it  haeomistent  with  all  that  we 

know  of  them  and  of  Roman  institutions.    It  ia 
more  reaaooable  to  suppose  that  they  fixed  in  a 
written  iotni  a  large  body  of  customary  law,  whicli 
would  l>e  a  benefit  to  the  Plebeians,  inasmuch  ae 
the  Patridana  were  the  expounders  of  the  law ; 
and  it  miild  be  to  the  Pabicians  a  better  security 
for  their  privileges.  One  of  the  two  lost  tables  con- 
tained apcoviaion  which  allowed  no  Connubium  be- 
tween Bttricians  and  Plebeians ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  was  a  new  rule  of  law, or  acanfimuition 
(tf  an.old  rule.  The  latter  seems  the  more  probnhle 
supposition  ;  but  in  either  case  it  ia  clear  that  it 
was  not  one  of  the  obji>cts  of  this  legislation  to 
put  the  two  classes  on  the  same  fiootiiig.  Mudeni 
writers  often  speak  inaccumtely  of  the  Decemvirai 
legislation,  and  tiS  the  Decemviri  as  enactiqg  I^vft, 
as  if  the  Decemviri  had  exercised  snvereigti  power ; 
but  they  did  not  even  affect  to  legislate  abso- 
lutely, for  the  Ten  Tablae  vera  *«>iii><*yMitH  b|y  tlie 
Coraitia  Ccnturiata,  or  the  sovereign  people,  or,  as 
Nicbuhr  expresses  it,  **  when  the  Decemviri  had 
satisfied  every  objeetien  they  deemed  reaeonabK 
and  their  work  was  approved  Ijy  the  Senate,  they 
brought  it  bt  fore  tiic  Ccnturiea,  whoBe  assent  was 
ratified  by  the  Curies,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  colleges  of  priests  and  the  sanction  of  happy 
auspices."  (VoL  il  p.  313.)  The  two  new  Tables 
were  confirmed  in  the  nme  way,  as  we  may  safely 
conclude  from  the  cimnTi stances  of  the  case.  (Lir. 
il  37,  57.)     It  1'  akri  110  difference  that  the 
Sovereign  p«'ople    ii  1  not  vote  on  the  several 
laws  incluriff^  ifi  the  Tables:  such  a  mode  of  le- 
gislation  would    have  Ix'en  imp  men  cable,  and, 
as  Niebuhr  observes,  wae  not  conformable  to  the 
'  usage  of  ancient  Commonwealths.    IIow  far  the 
Decemviri  really  were  able,  by  intrigue  or  other- 
wise, to  carry  such  (t.-irticii1ar  measures  ae  they 
wished  to  insert  in  the  Tuhles,  is  a  different  ques- 
tion :  but  in  form  their  so-called  legislation  was 
confirmed,  as  a  whelei,  by  the  sovenign,  that  !«, 
the  Roman  people,  nnd  consequently  the  Decemviri 
are  improperly  called  Legiitlators:  they  might  bo 
called  code-roakers. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  mainly  for  their  object  the  em> 
bodying  of  the  customary  btw  in  writing,  to  admit 
that  some  provisions  were  also  introd>iced  from 
the  laws  of  other  states.  Indeed,  where  the  Roman 
law  was  imperfect,  the  readiest  mode  of  enpplying 
the  defects  would  be  by  adopting  the  rules  of  bw 
that  had  been  aj^roved  by  experience  among  other 
people,  aadweie  capable  of  being  eaidy  adapted  to 
the  Roman  system.  Gains,  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  Twelve  Tables,  where  be  is  speaking  of  Collegia 
(Dig.  47.  tit  83.  a.  4),  nyi,  that  the  members  of 
Co!lo!;in  may  make  what  terms  they  please  amnng 
themselves,  if  they  thereby  violate  no  Publica  Lex ; 
and  be  adds,  this  Lex  seems  to  be  taken  fimn  one 
of  S  .1  n'?,  \vhich  he  quotes.  And  in  another  pas- 
sage, when  he  is  spealung  of  the  Actio  finium  re- 
gnndeniBi  (Dig.  10.  tit  1.  a.  19),  he  refem  to  alaw 
of  Solon  aa  th^  suurce  of  certniu  rules  as  to  boun- 
darica.  (See  also  Cicero,  d«  Leg,  il  25.)  It  is  a 
poeaiUe  ease  that  the  RMiaiia  bad  no  written  law 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  except 
a  few  Leges,  and  if  this  is  so,  the  prudence  of 
applying  to  thoie  Malea  which  had  bodiea  cf 
written  fat«v    ^       ^7     tMnilca  and  pat« 
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tHns  of  As  fem  of  written  bw,  it  oIitioqi* 

erer,  what  wax  octitally  reccWcd  of  foreign  law 
conld  not  be  more  than  a  few  rules  of  an  arbitrary 
naiuref  which  in  no  way  depend  on  the  pecoliar 
•jrsten  of  Uw  of  any  country.  The  Jm  Priva. 
turn  was  hardly  and  itidi"^  d  cnuld  hanlly  be  affected 
bj  any  rules  of  foreign  law  ;  and  as  torescmhlnnco: 
lM(ir«eD  Roman  Law  and  tke  Law  of  any  Cir.^ck 
Btates,  that  U  no  (ground  fnr  n  crmcla.Htnn  tfaot  the 
Roman  nUei  axe  derived  from  the  Greek. 

The  ftngnwnlt  of  the  Twelte  1U>1ei  hKf  ofttn 
!»een  collected,  but  the  most  complete  essay  on  their 
history,  and  on  the  critical  labours  of  scholars  and 
jurists,  i«  by  Dirksen,  [/ehersiekt  d«r  bigker^em  Vrr- 
sucJtf  zur  h'ntii  und  HertieJlung  deii  TtaUs  der 

Geacikickt^  6iC  conuins  references  lu  aii  the  uu- 
tboritiee  on  tllia  subject ;  ud  Puchta^  InsHttdioneHy 
^> .  I  §  M,  65,  79^  78t  mbm  fnlunble  nmniki  on 

them. 

FA'RIA  DB  PLA'GIO.  [PLAOtoic] 
FA'BIA  Dk  Noiiino  SacvATonvii  (CScjm^ 

Aiurcna,  34). 

FALCI'DIA.  [Lkgatum.] 
FA'NMA.    [SrMTtfAMAB  LnOB&l 

FA'NNIA.  [Jl'nxa  db  Pk«  v«;fnsrR.l 
FLAMI'NIA,  was  aii  Agi  :ii  J.*x  fur  the 
diitribntion  of  lands  in  Picenuin,  pn^iiosed  by  the 
tribune  C.  Fl;uiiiiiiii«,  in  li.  c.  'J"J1!  nf(*ot\1ing  to 
Cicero,  or  in  B.  c.  232  according  to  Polybius.  The 
latter  date  it  the  more  protmUe.  (Gib  Aead.  iL  tk, 
deSenert.  4  ;  Polvb.  it.  21.) 

FLA'VIA  AGRA'RIA,  b.  c.  60,  for  the  dis 
tribution  of  lands  among  Pompeim*  leldiers,  pro- 
posed by  the  Tribune  L.  I'l.iviu?,  who  committed 
the  Consul  CnctlHns  Metdlus  t'^  prisnn  for  op- 
posing it  (Cio.  w!  Alt.  i.  l!t,  i;»  ;  Dion  Caa*. 
x»xvii.  .^0.) 

FRUMENTA'RIAE.  [FniniBliTARUB 
Lkobs.] 
PU'PIA.  fAnwiLl 

FIT  FIA  DK  KELIOIO  NF.  n  r.  CA,  uas  a 
IMrivilegium  which  related  to  the  XxinX  of  Ciodius. 
(Cic«f       i.  13,  16.) 

FU'FIA  JUDICIA'RIA.  TJcnsx,  p.«M,«^ 
arid  the  n-mnr'ks  in  Orellii  Ononuuiicon.'] 

FU'iii.i  ..r  FU'bIA  CANl'NiA,  limited  the 
number  of  slaves  to  bo  nannnuttod  hj  tottanunt 
[Manuuissio.] 

FU'RIA  DE  FENORE  (Gaius,  iil  122). 

FITRIA  DB  8PON80RIBU&  [Imtwicw. 

810.] 

FU'RIA  or  FUSIA  TE^TAMENTA'RIA. 
[Lboatum.] 
GABl'NIA  TABELLA'RIA.  [Tabblxjl. 

There  were  various  G^iniae  Leges,  some  of 
wbieh  were  Privilegia,  aa  that  (b.  c.  67)  for  con- 
ferring eztfaordinory  power  on  Cn.  Pompeius  for 
conducting  the  nw  against  the  pirates.  (Cic  pro 
Ug«  AtmO,  17  %  V^L  Pat  iL  81 ;  Dkm  Casa. 
xxxvi,  6  J  Plut.  Pomp.  25.) 

A  Qabmia  Lex,  b.  c.  5H,  forbade  all  loans  of 
money  at  Rome  to  legationea  fiom  fi»«ign  parts 
{Salaminii  cum  Romaf  rersunim  facert  rtUtnt,  tian 
pnlmrami,  quod  Let  Gattmia  e«toia4,  Cic  ad  AtL,  t. 
21,  ti  1,  2).  The  objeet  of  the  lex  waa  to  pce- 
vent  inrtnoy  helnj  Ixirrowcd  for  the  purpose  of 
bribing  the  senators  at  Rome.  There  waa  a  Lex 
Oabinm  tntitled  Be  fitMfti  le^tis  dando  (Cic  ad 
Q:fV.ikl3). 
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OBXLI A  OOKNBlitA,  ik  c  79;  vlidi  |s«e 

to  Cn.  Pompeius  the  extraordinary  power  of  eoa- 
ferring  the  Roman  civitas  on  Spaiuaidi  is  Spsia, 
with  the  advice  of  his  conailinm  {d*  wasfti  *s- 
tmim^  Cic  pro  BalL.  8,  14). 

(  JENU'CL\,  B.  c  341,  forUide  alt^her  l^^ 
taking  of  interest  for  the  use  uf  mooey.  (Ltr.  ni 
42.)  It  is  coojecttond  that  Appiaa  {Bta.Cm,i 
51)  alludes  to  this  law  (Ortliii  Ontr^jsil'ML 
Other  Plebiscita  of  the  same  year  are  WBntiwird 
by  Livy  (vii  48). 

GALMAE  CISALPI'NAK.  [RcaauLl 
UIERO'NiCA   was  not  a  Lex  ytofoir  » 
called.    Before  the  Roman  conquest  of  SicQri  t& 
payment  of  the  tenths  of  wine,  oil,  and  other  ^ 
duct?  had  been  fired  by  Iliero,  and  the  B  i-i-a 
quaestors,  in  letting  these  tenths  to  fsnn,  luuDvrd 
the  practice  vdiich  Hnef  fcond  caiahiihei.  (Cb 
Ferr.  ii.  13,  26,  €0,  in.  6,  &c.) 
Hl'RTIA  Db  Pomi  kumm  (Ck. /"Ai/.  uu. R> 
HORATIA,  propoMid  by  M.  Bmi&m,  wit 
the  {H^rsons  of  the  Tribunes,  the  Aedilei,  a:iJ  o;:'ti 
sacrosanctL  (Liv.  iii.  55,)    £Vai,bbuk  k  Hh- 

RATIAB.] 

Another  Lex  Hontia  wwatMfd  hf  QSm 

(vi.  7)  was  a  privileftinm. 

IIORTE'NSIA  DE  PLKUISCrTIS- 
nisctrvM;  PtTBLii.iAB  Leoes.] 

Another  Lex  H  -rtrnsia  e:i.-irted  t^at  the  at- 
dinae,  which  had  hitherto  been  Fenae,  »Wd  U 
IXei  FtMtl  Thit  ^iw  dene  fbr  the  purpose  of  ar- 
cnrnniodatini;  the  iiihabitants  of  the  tttUff. 
(Macrob.  i.  16  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xviiL  3.) 

HOSTI'LIA  DB  FURTISbmmtiaMiMJr 
in  the  Iiistituteit  nf  Justinian  (iv.  tlL  10). 

ICI  'LIA,  i!iti:led  I  y  lAry,  De  A <^entiiit»  Pt'- 
licaudn,  wa-s  propOAcd  by  L.  Itiiim^  tr.  pL  i-C. 
4S(].  As  to  the  object  of  thia  Lex,  see  the  fottxyi 
which  are  here  referred  to  ;  and  fkarticulsriy  D > 
nysius,  and  the  article  StTPKBFicns.  (Lir.  iii*^!* 
32  ;  Dionys.  x.  32,  33  ;  Niebcxhi;  BmL^Mm 
ii.  p.  301  ;  Puchta,  hi.<f.  u.  ?  24  4.) 

Another  Lex  Icilia,  proposed  by  the  TnbuiK  §{v 
Icflioa  B.  a  471,  bad  nr  itt  object  to  pretest  «U 
interruption  to  the  Tribonea  while  they  ^ 
dn^sinjjf  the  Plebs.  In  Bome  cases  tbe  p«»itT 
wiis  death.  (Diou\'8.  vii.  17  ;  Cic  fro  SedA, 
87  i  N  i -buhr,  IL  ptMl.) 

JU'LIAE,  lejTs,  mnst  of  which  wpfp  passed  ii 
the  time  of  C  Julius  Caesar  and  Aogustoa 

Db  ADvtTBBniL  [ADVLVBBtirs.) 

Agraria  is  referred  to  by  Suetnnitjs  {J*- 
Giemtr,  c  20X  and  in  the  Digest,  Ik  Tcr^- 
Hfoh  (47.  tit  Siy.  Em  the  kx  of  C  Cmw*"- 
fcrred  to  m  the  Digest,  is  probably  a  lex  of  Coli- 
gubi.  The  Agraria  lex  of  the  dictator  Coeasr  ws* 
passed  B.  c.  59,  when  he  was  consuL  (Dioo  Ota 
xxxviiL  1 — 7,  &.C.  ;  Appian,  BetL  CSc.  ii  1^; 
Veil.  Pet  ii.  44  ;  Cic.  PI>if,  II  39.  */  .1'^ 
16,  18  ;  Rudorfi,  Lcs  Muimlia  dt  Ooiomtu^ 
tcirift^  vol  ix;) 

Da  AwBrru.    [Am  bit  is.) 

Db  Annona.   (Dig.  48.  tit.  1.  s.  1.) 

Db  BoNit  Cbobndib.  lira  lex  prs^vid  i  t  ^t 
n.  debtor  might  escape  all  per>arial  molestati' ::  fr 
bis  crcditora  hj  fiving  up  his  property  to  theo  i« 
the  purpote  of  tide  and  diatribatieB.  (Osiam  f- 
78.)  It  is  doubtful  if  this  lex  was  passed  in  U.e 
time  of  Julius  Caesar  or  of  A'lgustus,  though^f»- 
bably  of  the  former.  (Caesar,  Zfafll  CSc 
Sttetan.  Omi*  49;  Tadt  Jaa      IS;  Dan 
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h  Vn.  21.)   TIm  baieficiom  of  the  lex  was  ' 
extended  t«  the  pfmrtncea  hy  the  inpeml  COOtti- 
tutioiu.    (Cod.  7.  tiuil.  a.  4.) 
Cadocasia  m  thft  Mine  m  the  hax  Jvlia  i»« 

Dk   CaXOB   XT   VXNXPICIO    (SuetoD.  Ntro^ 

U);  perkepe  the  mm  m  the  Lex  De  Vi  Peh- 


i>K  CiviTATB,  -was  paned  in  the  eontukhip  of 
L.  Julioj  Caeur  utd  P.  RelOiw  Lafne,  &  c. 

90.     [CiVITAS  ;  FOKDSRJITAB  ClVITATXa.] 

Db  FxKoax,  or  rather  De  Pecuniu  Mutnis  or 
QiBdiSie  (■.&  47\  passed  in  the  time  of  Ju1iu« 
Canar  (Stjeton.  (\ifs.  c.  42  ;  C'.trsnr,  '/f  <  Vri/. 
iu.  1 }.  The  object  of  it  wua  lo  make  au  amui^- 
mcnt  between  debton  and  cndileni*  fiw  the  Mlie> 
fturtiiiti  of  tho  latter.  Th**  pog^rssiones  and  res 
were  to  be  estiiuated  at  the  value  which  they  had 
before  Ae  civO  vw,  nd  to  be  awrendered  to  the 
CTpdit/>r^  ;it  that  ralue  ;  wbaf-'v^r  hnd  been  paid 
for  iutercii  vtiis  to  be  deducted  irutu  the  priDci)>aL 
The  result  was  that  the  creditor  ket  alMut  oiic- 

fonrlh  of  hia  debt  ;  but  ) '*  rs'njw-d  tlie  lou, 
osoalif  consequent  ou  civil  difiturrvuwe,  which 
WMld  heie  been  caused  hj  Novae  Tabuhie.  (Com- 
far*"  Caesar,  '/«  It'll.  Civ.  iil  I,  with  Snrton. 
Cuet.t.A'2,)  A  pok^ge  of  Tacitus  (Amm.  vi.  16) 
isawBietimee  considered  ns  referring  to  this  lex,  and 
snmr  times  to  the  Lox  do  Bonis  Cedendis  ;  but  it 
does  n<»t  seem  to  refer  to  either  of  them.  The 
passage  of  Dion  Guiiu  (Iriii  21.  TUfi  rm 
ffv^oAoiMr)  Mdu  to  TCfisT  lo  thii  Les  do  ICnltne 
Pecuaiit. 

JhL  Fvnoo  DoTALL  The  profUoM  m  to  the 

Fiiihlng  DotaMs  were  contained  in  the  L^.-t  Jn^ia 
de  Adultehis.  (Gaitti,  iu  63  ;  Paulus,  H,  li.  iu 
tiL  21.  e^2  ;  Dig.  p»  /Ml  Detafi,  9&  tH.  5. 
».  1,  2,  13.)  This  Julia  Lex  wtts  ct  ii  i  i  ted  nn  by 
.  Papiaiui,  Ulpiaot  and  Paulas  |,Auultmrium.] 
JoncuRtAX.  The  lex  referred  to  io  the  Digest 
{4-  tiL  n.  s.  41)  by  which  a  fH^rgnn  ttndcr  twenty 
jeus  fd  age  waa  not  compelled  to  be  a  judezt  k 
fHhMj  one  0^  the  LcgM  JuUee  Jnaieiariee. 
(GelL  xiT.  c  2.)  As  to  the  ether  JoUm  LcgM 
JedidOTie,  aee  Judsx. 

DV  ttBBMft  [iWATMWlBink  (Cie.  ad  AU,  XV. 

11)  [I.K0.1TU8.] 

Majxratia.    (Cic  FkiL  L  91.)    The  Lex 
MajcatRtu  of  the  Digest  (49.  tit  4)  is  probxbly  A 

kx  of  .lli^stus.  [MAJK8TA8.] 

dx  maxitakoii  oxoimixua.  {jvlia  xt 
Fapu  Poppaba.] 

Mt  NiriPALis,  coinninnly  called  the  Table  nf 
llendea.  la  the  year  1732  tliero  were  found 
MOT  the  Oelf  of  Ttamrtoitt  and  ia  the  neighbow- 
li'"d  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ileniclea,  lar^o  fnij;- 
BKOti  <^  a  bieaae  tablet  which  contained  on  one 
«di  a  Romi  lex  aid  oa  ^  ether  a  Qreek  m> 
»'Ti[)tii>n.  The  whole  is  now  in  the  Museo  H<ir- 
booico  at  Naplee.  The  lex  containa  various  pro- 
vimaiM  to  the  pollee  of  the  eity  of  Bone,  and  m 
*  '  the  constitution  of  comintinlticM  of  Roiuaii  citi- 
uns  (— aigpifl^  oaiamae^  praf^Ktmae,  /ira,  con- 
idUab  nii'aw  JlDBMHonns).  It  wee  aeeordingly 
a  lex  of  that  kind  which  is  odled  S;ituni. 

Jt  ii  aomewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  date 
if  tUi  lex,  bat  there  eeen  to  be  onl j  two  datee 
vhich  can  be  assomed  as  probable ;  one  i.i  the  tinie 
isMMdiately  after  the  Social  War,  or  ahortlv  after 
;  the  other  is  that  whidi  ehordr  feUowod 
I  of  iheTnmfMdMi  to  theciTitn  (ac 
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4.'0-  This  iMIer  date,  in  farow  of  which  rarions 
consideration!  preponderate,  eeem^  to  be  fixed 
about  the  year  a  c.  45  hv  a  letter  of  Cicero  («</ 
Am.  vL  18).  Coapare  the  t^il.let  1.  94,  104,  as 
to  persona  whom  the  les  excluded  frooa  the  ettoe 
of  decurio. 

It  seems  that  the  lex  of  the  y<mr  &  &  49,  whieh 

pave  thecivitas  to  the  Tran^padani,  enri'  t.  'l  tlmt  a 
Human  couuuissiuner  should  bu  sent  lo  all  tho 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  framing  reguhitions  for 
their  municipal  organization.  The  Lex  Julia 
empowered  the  commiasioncri  to  (X>ntinue  their 
laboart  fur  mie  jear  from  the  date  of  the  lex,  the 
terms  of  which  were  so  extendi'd  as  to  comprise 
the  whole  of  luly.  The  lex  was  therefore  appro- 
priately called  Municipalis,  aa  l>eiri^r  one  which 
iT^»;tM:=;hfd  certain  ret;ulat"OTi«:  lor  all  mnnici]i!a  ; 
anil  (liu  sense  of  the  term  niunici|)alij>  luu&t  be  dis- 
tinguished firaea  that  which  merely  refers  to  the 
loca!  ii«^iL'e'»  or  to  the  positive  l.iws  of  anv  givrn 
place,  and  which  is  expressed  by  such  terras  as 
Lax  MonidpU,  Lex  Qntatia,  and  other  eqahndcitt 
tenos. 

The  name  I^x  Julia  resu  uuiinly  on  the  fact 
(assumed  to  be  demoaatMled)  that  this  lex  was 
fiftfised  when  .TuFius  Caesar  was  in  the  possession  of 
full  power,  that  it  is  the  lex  referred  to  by  Cicero, 
and  that  it  is  improbable  that  it  would  have  been 
called  by  any  other  personal  appellation  tlian  that  of 
Julia,  it  is  further  proved  by  a  short  inscription 
found  at  Padua  in  1696,  that  there  was  a  Lex 
Julia  Miii!^  ;  and  the  contents  of  tlie  inwrip- 

tion  (nil  vir  aedilidae.  potestat.  e  lege.  Julia 
Monieipdi)  eoDi|iared  with  Cieero  (eratqne  ramor 
do  Tianspadonis  cos  jussns  iiir  Tirrts  creare,  ad 
AU.  2)  render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
Lex  Jalk  Manidpolii  ef  the  maeription  is  the  lex 
of  the  Table  of  Heraclca,  and  the  I. ex  Municipalis 
of  the  Digest  (60.  tit.  9.  s.  3  ;  Cod.  7.  tit.  9.  s.  1  ; 
and  Dig.  50.  tit.  I.  Ad  Mrnnk^em  if  dt  Aeoiw). 

(Sa>  i^Miy,  I'oflixcf.luss  di-r  Tofel  vcn  //emWea, 
ZeUacArxfty  vol.  ix.  p.  300,  and  vol.  xi  p.  60,  as  to 
tho  passage  of  Soeton.  Cbasor.  41.  Tae  tablet  ia 

printed  in  the  work  of  ^fiiZfR-hi,  Comm.  in  (Utimt 
Tab.  UerucL  ^  1,  2.  Neap.  1754, 1755,  fnl.,  with 
a  eoBunenlHty  whieh  eontuaa  woeh  learning,  l»ut 
no  soinid  criticisni). 

JuuA  XT  Papia  PorpAKA.  The  history  of 
diia  lex  is  not  quite  dear.    Angostus  appenra 

to  Iiavc  caused  a  lex  to  1,e  enact,  d  ahout  n.  t .  lU, 
which  is  ciu-d  as  the  Lex  Julia  de  Moritandia 
Ordimbos  (Dig.  38.  tit  II  ;  SS.  tit  2),  aod  ie  le- 
ferred  to  in  the  Cannen  StH:tihire  of  Horace,  which 
was  written  ia  the  rear  a.  c.  17.  The  object  of 
thia  lex  was  to  regulale  martiagee  as  to  which  it 
contiiliied  numerous  provisions  ;  lait  it  appears  not 
to  have  come  into  operation  till  the  year  13. 
Some  writen  eenclode  from  the  jiasiuige  in  Sueto> 
niiis  {Aufjust.  ?,\)  that  thtx  lex  was  rejected; 
and  add  that  it  was  net  enacted  until  a.  Dw  4. 
In  the  year  a.  d.  9,  and  m  the  eoasalahip  of  M. 
I'apius  Mutilii.1  and  Q.  Pop|iaeus  Secundus  (con- 
sm/cs  Mj^octi),  another  lex  waa  paaaed  m  a  kind  of 
nmendment  and  anpplement  to  the  fwiner  lex,  and 
hence  arose  the  title  of  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Pop- 
paea  by  which  thcac  two  icfea  an  oltai  quoted  ; 
for  it  BM  been  infetied  fraoi  the  two  Leges  being 
M^porately  cited  tliat  they  were  not  made  into  one. 
Vanous  titles  arc  used  according  as  reference  is 
vmdo  to  the  vanous  provisions  ;  sometime  the  ro- 
finenee  ii  to  the  Lex  Julia,  sometimee  PiqjNa  Pop* 
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pitifi,  tonetimM  Lex  Jnlia  ct  Papio,  lonictiiiiM  Lex 

de  Maritandis  OrfUnih'is,  from  the  chapter  which 
treated  of  the  mamagea  of  the  aenators  (Oaius,  L 
178  ;  Vlp.  Ftoff.  xL  20 ;  Lex  Marita,  Hor.  Cam. 
Stx.),  sAmrttmes  Lex  Caducaria,  Decimaria,  &c 
from  the  rarioiu  chapters.  (Ulp.  Frug.  xxviii.  tit. 
7  ;  Dion  Can.  fiv. !«,  M.  1,  Ae. ;  TmIi  Am,  uL 
35.) 

There  were  many  commentaries  on  theao  leges 
w  on  this  lex  me  Roraan  juisto,  ef  which  con- 
•idorablc  fra^nii 'T  ts  nre  presorvpd  in  the  Digest: 
Gaiui  wn>t«  15  books,  Ulpiau/JO,  and  Paulas  10 
books  at  least  en  this  lex.  Th«  lex  eoalaiiied  at 
l.a.st  nr*  chapters  (Dig.  22.  tit.  1.  s.  10)  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  tie  say  to  wbkh  of  the  two  l«ges  in- 
doded  onder  the  general  tide  «f  Lex  Jvlk  et  Papia 
P()I>|<aiea,  the  s m ml  provisions  as  now  known  to 
us,  bcloiM.  Attempts  have  been  made  both  by  J. 
Ootbofredas  and  Heiiieeeiiis  to  teilM«  the  lex, 
on  tlic  aasumption  that  its  proviitions  are  reducible 
to  the  two  general  heads  of  a  Lex  Maiitalis  and 
Lex  Cadaearia. 

The  provisions  of  this  Lex  or  of  those  Leges 
forbade  the  marriage  of  a  senator  or  a  senator's 
childroi  with  a  liberdna,  with  a  woman  whose 
father  or  mother  had  foHowed  an  Ar-  Ludicra, 
and  with  a  institute  j  and  also  the  marriage  of 
a  Ubertimts  with  a  ■enalor^  dmigliter.  If  an 
herediLut  or  n  h'gatum  was  left  to  n  person  on 
condition  of  not  manyiog,  or  on  conditions  which 
in  effect  preTented  mamage,  the  conditioiie  were 
illegal,  and  the  gift  was  unconditional.  The  con- 
dition, however,  might  be  not  to  many  a  certain 
•peeified  penon  or  eertaia  specified  persons  ;  or  it 
might  be,  to  marry  a  particular  [>cr8on  ;  hut  then 
the  MTMrn  most  be  such  a  one  as  would  be  a 
niilalde  natch,  otherwise  die  eonditidii  weald  he 
in  eiTect  a  condition  not  to  mutff  and  thcfeloce 
void.  (Dig.  35.  tit.  1.  ■.  63.) 

In  Older  to  promote  marriage,  Tarious  penalties 
were  imposed  on  those  who  live<l  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacT  (fioeUbuiui)  after  a  certain  agp.  Caelibes 
omtid  not  take  an  hcreditas  or  a  legacy 
turn)  ;  but  if  a  (tenon  was  caelcbs  at  the  time  of 
the  testator's  death,  and  was  not  otherwise  dis- 
qualified  (Jure  eiviU\  he  might  take  the  hcreditas 
or  Icgatum,  if  he  oi>cyed  the  lex  within  one  hun- 
dred days,  that  i«,  if  he  m.irricd  within  that  time. 
(Ulp.  Fraa.  xviL  1.)  If  he  did  not  comply  with 
the  lex,  ue  gift  beoune  caducum.  [CaooiCA.] 
The  Lex  Julia  allowed  widows  a  term  of  one  yenr 
{vamtiu)  from  the  dcsth  of  a  husband,  and  di- 
Toroed  women  a  teem  (eaco/u*)  of  six  months  from 
the  time  of  the  r?ivorce,  within  wliich  periods  they 
were  not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex :  the 
Lex  Pipia  extmded  tfasM  periods  respectively  to 
two  yeftrs,  and  a  jaar  and  six  montha.  (Ulp. 
Frag,  xiv.) 

A  man  when  he  attained  the  age  of  sixty  and 
a  woman  when  she  attained  the  ape  of  fifty  were 
not  included  within  certain  penalties  of  the  lex 
(Ulpian,  Frag,  xvi)  ;  but  if  they  had  not  obeyed 
the  lex  hefnrr  attaininij  those  respective  ages,  they 
were  perpi-tualiy  bound  by  its  [icnaltics  by  a  So- 
natas-consultum  Penicianum.  A  Sena tus  consul- 
turn  Claudianum  so  far  modified  the  strictness  of 
the  new  nde  as  to  pive  to  a  man  who  married  above 
sixty  the  snnie  advanUi^e  that  he  would  have  hail 
if  he  iiianii  d  under  sixty,  provided  he  mar- 
ried a  worui  who  was  under  fifty ;  the  ground  I 
of  which  ynV  was  tH«  l^jgil  m4ioii  that  a  woman  j 


onder  fifty  xi-aa  still  capable  of  having  childrm. 
(Tip.  Frail.  J^^"-;  Sueton.  Clawl.  23.)  If  the 
wotuan  was  above  fifty  and  the  man  tmder  sixty, 
this  wai  called  Inpar  llatrimomum,  nd  hy  a 
Senatns-congultum  Calvitianum  it  was  Ptitir.'r 
without  eifcet  as  to  releasing  from  incapociicy  to 
take  legata  and  dote*.  On  the  death  of  the  wqbwb« 
therefore,  the  dos  Wcame  caduca. 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea  a  candidate  who  bad 
several  ehildien  was  inefened  le  one  who  had 
fewer.  (Tacit  Ann.  xv.  IH;  Plln.  A;.,  vtl  16.) 
Freedmen  who  had  a  certain  number  of  children 
were  fieed    epensiam  obl^atiosie**  (Dig.  38.  tit. 

1.  De  OjKTis  lAficrtontm)  ;  and  libortiie,  w  ho  had 
four  children,  were  released  firum  the  tutekof  their 
patrons.  (Ulp.  h'rag.  tit  39.)  Those  who  had 
three  children  \W\n^  nt  lime,  four  in  Italy,  aiid 
five  in  tlie  piOTiuoes,  were  excused  from  the  office 
of  tutor  orcoiBtor.  (Inrt.  I.  tit  35 ;  Dig.  27.  ttt  1.) 
After  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  Ix-eajne  usn.il  fi,r 
the  senate,  and  afterwards  the  emperor  {primo^) 
to  give  oocaaionally,  a«  a  piMlefe,  to  eertain  per^ 
sons  who  had  not  children,  the  same  advant.%-e 
tiiat  the  lex  secured  to  those  wIm  had  chiidmi. 
Thia  wai  celled  the  Jns  Lihemram.  Pliny  says 
{Ep.VL  1.3)  that  he  had  lat  ly  obtiined  fr-ifn  the 
emperor,  for  a  friend  of  his,  the  Jus  Trium  Libers* 
nm.  (See  abo  JEJ».  x.  95,  96  ;  and  Dion  Oma.  1?. 

2,  and  the  note  of  Reinianis.)  This  privilege  is 
mentioned  in  some  inscriptions,  on  which  the  ab< 
hfoviatioa  L  L.  H.  (>#  Ubmitwm  kaiem*y  tamt- 
times  occuTB,  which  is  equivalent  to  ^  jura  parentis 
habere.'*  Tlte  emperor  IL  Antoninus  ptovidcd 
dtat  diildien  thealdf  he  Kgtstered  by  nsne  wiihia 
thirty  days  after  their  birth  with  the  Prat-fectos 
Aenuii  SatumL  (C^pitt^.  Al.  Aai*  c9  j  compare 
Javenal,  Sat,  be.  84.) 

The  lex  also  imposed  penalties  on  orOi^  th.it 
married  persons  who  had  no  children  (qui  liUrm 
nam  Ubent,  Gains,  ii.  1 1 1)  from  the  age  of  twenty* 
five  to  lixty  in  a  man,  and  fiom  the  age  of  twenty 
to  fifty  in  a  woman.  By  the  Lex  Papia,  orbi 
could  only  take  one  half  of  an  hereditas  or  legntum 
which  was  left  to  them.  (GainA,ii.  286.)  It  seems 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  e\-ade  this  part 
of  the  lex  by  adoptions,  which  a  S«;iiatus  consmltuni 
Neronimmm  dedavMl  to  be  inefTectnal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  a  person  from  the  penaltiee  of  tbc 
lex.  (Tacit  Ann.  xv.  19.) 

As  a  general  rale  a  husband  and  wife  oould  only 
leave  to  one  another  a  tenth  jort  of  tlieir  pmpertv ; 
but  there  were  exceptions  in  n\*pect  of  children 
either  bom  of  the  marriage  or  by  another  marriage 
of  one  of  the  yxJirties,  which  allowi'd  of  the  frwe 
diiij>o»al  of  a  V.ir^cr  part  This  privilege  might 
also  be  aoiiiired  by  obtaininf  tha  Joi  Libewwim. 
(Ulp.  Froff.  tit.  XV.  xvi.) 

As  to  tome  provisions  of  this  Lex,  at^  PatroM'S. 

PaevLAToa.  [Pactn.ATus.] 

JrM.4  ET  Plautia,  which  enactfn!  that  th«» 
could  b<i  no  usucapion  in  thbgs  obtained  by  robbeiT 
(m  potaame).  The  Twelve  Tables  Lid  already 
provided  that  there  coald  be  no  nr.ncnpion  in  stnl  -n 
things.  (Gains,  iL45  ;  Inst  2.  tiu  ii.)  This  iex 
was  probably  paned  ac.  89i. 

Jui.iA  Papiria.  fPAriniA."! 

Dk  Provinciis.  {Dion  Cass,  xliii.  25  ;  On^Ui, 
Onotnasticony  refers  to  this  Lex  Julia  de  Rep^ 
fiinHi^  the  repulalions  de  I'rovincialibns  Siimpiibus, 
which  Emesti  considers  to  belong  to  the  l^^ax 
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Pk  Vi  i'i  T<  Avi«5  (Cic  ad  Attic,  ii.  16,  pro  Cn. 
I'iaatcm}^  c  i  i,  ccL  Wuudcr;  Appian,  Civ,  iL 
13.) 

RKPKTrNDARCM.  rREfBTrNnAl.] 

I)R  Sacbbdotiul  (Gc:  Epk  ai  Bntm^X*  6.) 

D«  Sacrilwjis.  [Pbcui-atus.] 
SujtfTUAaiA,  passed  in  the  time  of  Juliiu  Caeaar 
(Dioo  Cass,  xliii.  25)  and  one  nnder  Angttitns. 

(Odl  ii.  -■!.)     [Sr.MTr'ARIAR  LEtiES.") 

TuBATRALih  i^Suetou.  Avg.  40;  Plin.  xxxiii. 
3X  wkiek  pcnnitt«d  Iloman  eqintei,  inciM  tbey  or 
t*!- ir  parpnt;  fuul  ever  had  a  census  equcstriit,  to 
Bit  in  liie  fourteen  rows  {tpuniwtrdeank  ordimea) 
fxed  lijr  the  Lm  Roscia  Theatralis  a  c  67. 

JrtTA  TiTiA  (IiisL  1.  lit.*iO)  cmpowrrpd 
the  prae^  ot  a  province  to  appoint  a  totur  for 
wenoeo  and  pO|Hlli  who  had  none.  (Ulpi  Fraff,  xL 
18.)  A  L<?x  Atilia  of  earlier  but  uncertain  date 
iud  given  the  same  power  at  Rome  to  tbe  praetor 
«riMmiM«DdtheiDi9onty  of  thetribonlplefaia;  and 
th.-  new  lex  was  passed  in  order  to  extend  the 
same  aUrantagcs  to  the  provinces.  There  arc  some 
rrastms  far  supposing  that  there  were  two  I^ca,  a 
Julia  and  a  Titia  ;  niul  among  thn!:i;  mUMM,  >a  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  not  usual  to  unite  by  the 
word  tt  Ot€  two  naanca  which  belong  to  one  lex, 
thnti^h  this  is  done  by  Cicero  (//nrf.  cI6,  I'm 
lialLo,  c  21)  in  speaking  of  the  Lex  Licinia  and 
Mocia. 

I>K   Vr  PCBLICV   KT  PfilVATi.  [Vli.] 

VicxsuiARiA.  IVjcksjma.J 

3WIA  DB  PBREORI'MIS  pmpoMd  B.<x 
126  hj  M.  Junius  PenuM  a  triMUM^  haniihed 
jfingrua  from  the  city. 

A*  lex  ofC  Pamum,  cmMal  B.  c  192,  centuncd 

t'jL-  same  pmvi.sioiis  reftpectini;  the  I<atlni  and 
Italici,  for  we  must  assume  that  thciu  was  a  Lex 
(Plut.  C.  Graeckwt,  12) :  and  a  Inc  of  C  Papiue, 
jH  rha[>s  u.  c.  G"),  contaim  d  the  s'linc  respecting  all 
persona  who  were  not  domiciled  in  Italy.  (Cic.  De 
Of.  m.  11,  BrmL  26,  28,  d*  L^,  Agr,  L  4; 

Festus,  *.  r.    Iiryfmh(i-xt»;   M^CT*  0*OU  R»m. 

#WyM.{iw229,2ndcd.) 
JUTflA  LICI'NIA.   rL»™A  Jtf'ft^I 

JU'NIA  NORBA'NA  of  murrtain  date,  hut 
ptebabljr  about  a,  d.  19,  enacted  that  when  a  Ro- 
■«B  citaen  had  namiimtted  a  alave  without  the 

requisite  formalities,  the  manumission  F.hnu1d  not  in 
all  caiee  be  in^eetual,  bat  the  nuuiumittcd  person 
skmld  hare  tiM  status  of  a  Latinns.  (Gaitia,  L  1 6, 
17,  22,  Ac,  iii.  56  ;  Ulp.  Frw,.  I  xx.  8,  xxiL  3.) 
[Latinitas  ;  LiBXRTua  ;  MANuuissia] 

A  special  clause  in  the  Lex  took  awny  from 
tiMiSe  Latini  Juniani,  as  they  were  called,  the 
capacity  of  making  a  testament,  takiiw  QJidtt  a 
testament,  and  being  appointed  totores  oy  a  tctta- 
nent.  Yet  they  haid  the  other  part£  »f  the  tcata- 
nenti  factio  (Ulp.  Froff.  xx.  8).  The  condition  of 
the  LAtini  Juniani  is  the  subject  of  on  essay  by 
CL  A.  Ton  Vangerow,  Marburg,  1 833  ;  oee  also  the 
rpmnrk4  of  Puchta,  Inst.  ii.  §  213,  on  tha  date  of 
tbe  Lex  Junia  ;  and  also  %%  217,  218. 

Ds  LuMTUfORvii  SorrAAOUC  [Clooia  ; 

MANtlMIssfo.  1 

JU'Ni.i  i^hl  itO'NIA  or  PATRO'NIA(Dig. 
40.  tit.  1.  a.  24).  It  ia  doubtful  whether  thb  is 
the  some  as  Prtrovia,  or  is  another  Lex. 

JU'NIA  KKi'ETUNDA'ItUM.  [Repbtun- 

JU'NIA  V£Ui£lA,  iUowed  a  chUd  who 


was  in  the  womb,  and  who,  when  bom,  would  be 
the  testator's  suns  bcres,  to  be  in«tituted  hcrca, 
even  if  he  should  be  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
testator.  It  also  so  far  modified  the  old  law, 
that  a  DenKm  who  by  the  di-ath  nf  a  lieres  insti- 
tutus  amr  the  teilator  bad  made  his  will,  became 
a  heres  quasi  agnascendo,  did  not  bn>ak  the  will, 
if  he  w:u  instituted  bcrcs.  (Uaius,  ii.  134  ;  Ulp. 
/Vuj/.  xxii.  19,  ed.  Rocking.) 

L  AETO'RT  A.  [Curator.] 

^onieiunea  liie  lex  projiosed  by  Volero  for  electing 
plebeian  magistrates  at  the  Comitia  Tributa  it  cited 
as  a  Lex  I>aetori;u    (Li v.  ii.  j6, 

LICIMA.  IAkbitia.] 

LICPNIA  DB LUDIS  APOLLINA'RIBUS 
(Liv.  xxTiL  23). 

LICI'NIA  DE  SACERDOTIIS  (Cic  LatL 
25). 

LICI'NIA  DE  SODALITIIS.  [AMnrrns.] 
LICI'NIA  JU'NIA,  or,  as  it  is  sometime* 
called,  Junia  ct  Uciaia,  paawd  in  the  eomolship  of 
L.  Licinius  Mnrena  and  Junius  Silanus,  7i.  c.  ^2, 
enforced  the  Caecilia  Didia,  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  •(Mnetimee  mentioned.  (Ci«.|MV  Smlit, 
64,  PUL  r,9,^AU,u,9t  It.  10,  im  roMi. 

14.) 

LICI'NIA  MUtJIA  DB  CIVTBUS  RB- 

(ill XI) IS  (probably  REniGrxnis),  passed  in  the 
cusiBitiship  of  L.  Luriniis  Crassus  the  orator,  and 
Muchia  Scaetohi  Pontifcx  Mashnoa,  &  c  9ft, 
which  enacted  a  strict  examination  tr.  the  title 
to  citizenship,  and  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
civic  rights  aU  thooe  who  could  not  indie  out  a 
giiod  litlfi  to  them.  This  measure  partly  led  to 
the  Marsic  war.  (Cic.  de  Q|f.  iii.  11,  lirut.  16, 
pro  Bath.  21,  24,  pre  SeaL  IS  ;  Amoo.  m  €hrtuL 
p.  r<7. ) 

LICI'NIA  SUMTUA'RIA.  ^Sumtuarias 
Lson.] 

LICI'NTA.  In  the  year  a.c.  375  C.  Liciniua 
Stolo  and  L.  Scxtius  being  elected  two  of  the 
Trihnni  Plebis,  promulgated  Tarioufl  Rogationee, 
the  object  of  which  \va»  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Patricians  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pleb*. 
One  Rogatio  rekted  to  the  debts,  with  which  the 
Plebs  was  incumbered  (LIv.  vi.  34):  and  it  pro- 
vided that  oU  the  money  which  had  been  paid  as 
intenet  ihonM  he  detracted  from  the  principal 
sum,  and  the  remainder  should  be  paid  in  three 
yean  by  e^ual  paymenta.  The  Scc(»d  related 
to  the  Ager  Pnbliatt,  and  enacU-d  that  no  peraon 
shotild  occupy  (pouiderei)  matt  than  500  jugcra. 
The  Third  was  to  the  effect  that  no  more  Tribuni 
militum  should  be  elected,  but  that  consuls  should 
be  elected  and  one  of  them  should  be  a  Plebeian. 
The  Patricians  prevented  these  Rogntioncs  from 
being  carried  by  inducing  the  other  tribunes  to 
oppose  their  intercessio.  C.  Licinius  Stnio  and 
L.  Sextius  retaliated  in  the  aame  way,  and  would 
not  allow  any  comitia  to  be  held  except  those  for 
the  electiflO  of  Acdilcs  and  Tribuni  Plebis.  They 
were  also  re-elected  Tribuni  Plebis,  and  they 
persevered  for  five  years  in  preventing  the  election 
uf  any  Curulc  Magistratus. 

In  the  year  368,  the  two  tribunes  were  still 
elected,  fur  the  eighth  time,  and  they  felt  their 
power  increasing  with  the  diminution  of  the  op- 
position of  their  colleagues,  and  by  having  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  Tribuni  Miiitum,  M.  l-'abiua,  the 
father-to4aw  ef  C  Licmina  Slaloi,  After  violent 
agitation,  •  new  Rogation  was  pwmalgated  to  the 

V  T  3 
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LEX  MANLIA- 


elfect  that  instead  of  Duumviri  aacria  faciundii, 
Deeennriri  t1umld1wclcel«d,«id  tint  hdf  «f  then 

should  he  Plt  bcians.  In  the  year  H.  c  366,  when 
Liciuiua  and  bextius  had  heen  elected  Tribuni  for 
th«  tenth  thw^  A*  hw  wu  pumti  to  the  De- 
cern viri,  ami  fivp  ploVioi.Tns  and  fire  patricians  were 
elected,  a  Tncn^uir  which  prepared  the  waj  for  the 
plebeians  participating  ta  the  honoon  of  the  eoii> 
sul^Iiip.  The  K.>;r;iiioncs  of  Licinius  were  finally 
carried,  and  in  the  year  a.  c.  L.  Seztius  was 
elected  eonnl,  Ixmg  the  fint  Plehehm  who  at- 
talncd  that  diijnity.  TJic  Patririans  were-  com- 
pensated for  their  loss  of  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
connilship  hy  the  cnotion  of  the  office  of  Cnrato 

Acilile  and  of  Pnu't'^r. 

The  law  as  to  the  settlement  between  debtor 
and  ereditor  wta,  if  hi*y*B  text  t>  to  he  IHerallj 
undorstodJ,  an  invasion  of  thf  i  hta1>li>h(  <l  riglits 
of  propcrtjr.  Niebobr'H  cxplaaation  of  this  law  i» 
eontwned  in  hii  third  volDm(%  pp.  23,  fte. 

Besides  the  limitation  fixctl  by  tbc  f»ornTifl  Lox 
to  the  number  of  jugom  which  an  individoal  mi^hi 
|MMew  in  the  mMic  hnd,  it  dcdsred  that  no  m> 
divi'liijil  aIiouIi!  have  above  100  large  and  500 
•oudler  animals  on  the  public  nuturei,  Liciniot 
was  the  fint  who  fell  under  the  penaltiee  of  hii 
own  law.  The  statement  is  that  **  be,  together 
with  his  son,  possessed  a  thousand  ji^pm  of  the 
agcr  (publicus),  and  by  emancipating  his  eon  had 
acted  in  fraud  of  the  law.*'  (Liv.  vii.  16.)  From 
this  Btorj  it  appears  that  the  Plebeians  could  now 
possess  the  pultlic  land,  a  right  which  they  may 
have  acquired  by  the  Law  of  Licinius,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  on  this  matter.  The  story  is  told 
also  by  Columella  (i.  3),  Pliny  (//wrf.  l^at.  xviii. 
3),  and  Viilerius  Maximiu  (viii.  6.  §  3),  The 
last  writer  not  understanding  what  he  was  record- 
ing, says  that  in  order  to  conceal  his  violation  of 
the  law,  Licinius  cvutncifHiled  part  of  tho  land  to 
his  son.  The  facts  as  stated  by  Livy  are  not  put 
in  the  clearest  light.  The  8<m  when  eniancii,r;Ued 
would  be  as  much  intitlcd  to  posseta  500  jugcra  as 
the  father,  and  if  ho  Iwna  fide  possessed  that 
quantity  of  the  Ager  publicus,  there  was  no  fraud 
on  the  law.  From  the  expressum  of  Pliny  (shA- 
stilMta  filii  pertoHu)  the  fraud  appears  to  have  con- 
sutcd  in  the  eniaiici]>ation  of  the  sou  being  effected 
nddy  that  he  might  in  his  own  name  possess  500 
pir'-m  uiiilf  liis  father  had  the  actual  enjoyment, 
liut  thi"  <h't.uU  of  this  L.  X  ar«  to«»  imperfectly 
known  to  enable  us  to  give  more  than  a  probable 
solution  of  tliff  mntt*T.  As  the  nlijocl  of  tin  T.fx 
was  to  diminish  the  possessioncs  of  the  patricianii, 
it  may  be  aasumrd  that  the  surplus  land  thus 
arisJig  was  distributed  {aswiiptatus)  among  the 
plebeians,  who  otherwise  would  have  gainexl  no- 
thing by  the  change ;  and  aneh  a  distribution  of 
land  i.i  (♦Uitrd  to  have  been  part  of  the  Lex  of 
Licinius  by  V'arro  {de  lie  Rust,  i  2)  and  Colu- 
mella  (i.  3). 

Air  irdinu;  tn  Livy  (vi.  42)  the  Rogatio  de 
Decern  V  iria  &acroruiu  was  carried  first,  B.  a  366. 
The  three  other  rogationes  were  included  in  one 
Ler,  which  was  a  Lex  SatUOk  (I<i».  Wi.  39  ; 
I>ion  Ciiss.  Fnuj.  33.) 

Besides  the  passages  referred  to,  the  reader  may 
see  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  pp  !  —  for  his  view  of  the 
Licinian  Ro^tions ;  luid  Uocttling,  Getck*ckte  der 
HSm.  ShuUtver/tmmifff  p.  854,  and  the  note  on 
the  passage  of  Varro  (>le  Re  /?«5f.  L  2),  The 
Liciaiao  Bogatioas  have  been  the  subjoct  of  much 


discnsston.  See  the  Claseical  Mosenm,  No.  V. 
on  the  LieiniMi  Regatioo  A»  AM  Agri  :  N«.VI., 

Ueber  die  SUlU  dtt  Varn>,  Ac,  Dt  Re  Ru^f.  i.  2. 
§  d  i  and  No>  Vllf  Remarks  on  Frofessor  I«<n,;'s 
Paper  on  the  Udoiaa  Law  iHUb  A^rn,  hy 
Pn-fcsv^r  Puchta  ;  and  on  the  pa^gc  in  Appiau's 
CtvU  Bars,  i.  whidi  relates  to  the  Licinian 
Iaw  bt  Profewor  Lonfr. 

TJC'l'NIA  DE  CHEANDIS  TKir'MVIRIS 
EPULO'NIBUSi  (Lir.xxxiii.  42;  Ordtii  Om- 

RHUAeiM^. 

LT'VIAE  wnrn  \-nrI<>ii?  rnarlmfnts  prr>jvi*o(l  by 
the  Tribime  M.  Livius  Drusoa,  b.gl  91,  for  esta- 
blnhii^  eoloiiiee  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  dsrtrtbatiBg 
loni  anioiif;  the  poor  citizfns  at  a  low  rat»\  and 
admitting  the  focMlenitae  civitatcs  to  the  Eoaum 
civitaa.  He  is  alto  add  to  have  been  the  want 
of  a  law  for  adulterating  kWwr  by  mixing  with  it 
an  eighth  part  of  brass.  (Plin.  ILN.  xuiii.  X) 
Dmsos  was  assassinated,  and  the  Senate  dedned 
tliat  all  his  Ix'gcs  were  passed  contra  auspicia,  and 
were  therefore  not  Leges.  (Cic  iL  6,  12,  fn 
Domo,  16  ;  Liv.  Ep.  71;  Appian,  iielL  Cia.  L95; 
A  scon.  i»  fSc.  CornH.  p.  62.) 

LUTA'TiA  DK  VL  £Vifl.J 

MAB'NI A  LBX  b  only  mentionei  by  Cicera 
(DrutuSf  14  ),  who  says  that  M'.  Curius  compelled 
the  Patres  **  ante  auctores  fieri  *^  in  the  caoe  of  the 
election  of  a  plebeian  consul,  **  which,**  adds  CScem, 
**  was  a  great  thing  to  accomplish,  as  the  Lex 
Macnia  was  not  yet  passed."  The  I^x  then£DC« 
required  the  Patres  to  give  their  consent  at  leart 
to  the  election  of  a  nia^ri •'trains,  or  in  other  worda 
to  confer  or  agree  to  ci>nfer  the  Imperiimi  on  the 
person  whom  the  comitia  should  elect  Livy  (U 
17)  appears  to  refer  to  this  law.  It  was  probably 
proposed  hy  the  Tribune  itaeniu,  aia  287.  lAiio- 

TOR  IT  AS.] 

DK  M.^GISTRIS  AQUARUH.  (Hmbold, 

Ppanpr-nlwnr,  A  fan.  Leg.  p.  177.) 

E.ST A  TIS.    [ Majkstas.] 

MAMI'LIA  DE  COLO'NIIS.  The  snhjcd 
of  this  lex  and  its  date  are  fully  dimis^'  d  by  Ita- 
dorff  (^«/irAn/),  vol.  ix.),  who  shows  that  the  Lex 
Mamilia,  Roscia,  Peducaoa,  AJliena,  Fabia  is  the 
same  as  the  **  Lex  Agraria  qnnm  Hnin?  Cai^sar 
tnlif  (Dig.  47.  tit.  '21.  s.  3\  and  I'l.i:  tla^,  Gaius 
Ca^^mr  is  the  EinjH-njr  Calipila 

M  A  M I  L I A  1)  !■:  J  U  ( ;  I  •  RT 1 1 A  E  F  A  U  TO'- 
RIBUj>.    (Sul  Jug.  c.  40  ;  Orellii  Onomaatieom.) 

MAMI'LIA  FrNIUlf  RBGUNDCTRUlf, 
r^nactcd  in  B-C.  2?t^,  nr  aeeording  to  another  sap- 
position,  in  n.  c.  IG  ),  fixed  at  fivo  or  six  feet  the 
width  of  the  boundary  spaces  which  wero  not  sub- 
ject to  Usuayiok  (ftiuiac^  JSmtwehri/if  toLx. 
p.  34 "J,  6cc.) 

MAN  I'L  I  A,  proposed  by  the  tribune  CL  Ifaai- 
lius  B.C  6(),  was  a  privilrgium  by  ^v>ii  '>^  wn«  cm- 
ferred  on  Pompey  the  cuoimand  .'n  the  war  aguiuAt 
Mithridalet.  The  lex  was  supported  by  Cicero 
when  r  raetor.  ( A<  MmUiai  Pint  Pmp.  M ; 
Dion  Qiss.  xxxvL  25.) 

The  LegeaMaBiHanan,ineiiliaBadbyQeMo(l>» 
Or.  i.  58),  wcff  fvJdfntly  not  Leges  PmrT.  hnt 
probably  forms  which  it  was  prudent  fur  [tartic«  to 
observe  in  buying  and  selling. 

MANI'LIA  DE  MHKKTINO'RUM  SUF- 
FRA'ailS  (Dion  Cais.  xxxvi, 25  j  Aecon. sa  Chr- 
neL  64,  65),  is  appaitntly  tha  ■mm  m  the 
ManlLa  De  Lib.  SnfT. 

MA'NLIA,  also  called  LICrNIA,  B.C 
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cTfVad  the  trumviri  cpaIone&  (Llv,  xxjciii.  42  ; 
Cic.  'ie  Or.  iii.  19.)  [LiciNlA.] 

MA'NLIA  DE  LIDERTIXO'UUM  SUF- 
FRA'GIIS  (&  C  &S  ;  AacoiL  m  lUU.  p.  46.) 

MA'NLIA  DK  VICB^IHA  MANUMIS- 
eO'RUM,  [Mantmijsj«io.1 

MA'RCIA  probably  about  tbe  year  B.C.  ^52 
^  juiTenvfaMCilant.**  (Ouoi.  ir.  28 1  Lb.  viL 

ai.) 

MA'llCIA  DE  LIGL'  RiiiU».  (Liv.  xlii.  22.) 

MA'RCIA  an  agrarian  l«r  pr»)iK)sed  hy  the 
trnunt;  L.  MaroM  Phil^pOly        101.  (Ck. 
tif.  ij.  21.) 

MA'RIA  proposed  hy  Marias  whon  tribune 
ac.  119,  for  narrowing  the  pontoi  at  <il<BtigirM> 

(Cic  lU  Uq.  iii.  17  ;  Plut  Mar.  4.) 
ME'MMIA  or  UK'MMIA.  [Cali-.vnu.] 
^^E'NSIA.  This  li  x  cnncttd  tlint  if  a  woman 
who  waf  a  Roman  citiiten  (crru  Houiana)  married 
•  pacgrioaii  the  ofisprinf  wm  ft  'peregrinui.  If 
thrn<  was  cnnnubiuni  between  the  peVegrinns  aiirl 
the  woimn,  the  children,  accordinjr  to  th*>  principle 
of  connabiom,  were  peregrini,  as  tho  legal  i  tVi-ct  of 
ci'iirmliiuiii  was  that  cluldn-ii  iolltiwod  the  coiuiitioii 
of  iheir  tat  her  {(d-eri  semper  paireui  sctfuuuiur). 
If  tibm  vere  no  cnnnubium,  the  children,  ac- 
c^irt1ini»  to  anotht.T  rule  of  law,  by  which  thry  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  motber,  would  hare 
hem  ReoWD  citisuMu ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the 
lex  to  prerent  this.  (Gaius,  i.  78  ;  UIp.  jFhy;  Y.A.) 

ME'SSIA.    (Cic  ad  AU.  iv.  1.) 

MBTI'LIA.  (Lir.  xxu.  SS;  Phti  F«Mu^ 
c.  9.^ 

AIINU'CIA,  B.C.  216,  crt^iUnl  ihu  triumviri 
■caiiriL  (Liv.  xxiii.  21.) 

NERVAE  AGRA'UTA  17.  t;t.2l.fc«. 

1 1),  the  latest  known  instance  of  a  Lex. 
OCTA'VIA.   fPBiniBNTAiUAa  Lmm.] 
OGU'LXIA,  proposed  by  thr  trihtmrs  n.  c.  300, 
increased  the  number  of  1  ontiticca  to  eight  and 
tbt  «f  Um  vagm  to  matt ;  it  alio  cumImI  lli«t 
four  of  the  Pontificcs  and  fiva  of  tho  ntigurs  tlUNdd 
be  taken  foun  the  plebcAi  (Lir.  z.  6 — ^8.) 
O^PPIA.   [SvHTiraiiUB  L«om.J 
OUCHIA.    [St  MTUARiAB  Leges.] 
OVI'NIA,  of  uncertain  date*  was  a  plcbiKitom 
vhidi  save  tha  ccnion  oertaiA  powefi  in  regu- 
!at;;i;f  trie  liiti?  of  the  scnatora  {ordo  senntoriui): 
the  iiiaii)  r>bjcct  seems  to  have  been  to  exclude  all 
impr  ^n-r  penoni  ftam  tlw  Moalet  and  to  prevent 
their  admission,  if  in  other  respects  (iiiallficd. 
(Fe*ttt%  «.  V.  PntUerUi  SmOoruj  Cic  dc  Lm.  iiu 
m  Tba  Lex  Onnia  of  Gains  (iv.  109),  if  tlw 
rcadini;  is  right,  was  a  different  lex. 

PA'PiA  D£  P£R£;G1U'NIS.  (Junia  dm 
PanvoMNia.) 
PA'PIA  POPPAEA.  [.Ti'MAK.] 
A  I«ex  Papia  on  the  manner  of  choosing  the 
Vcalal  Vii^ins  if  mentioned  by  OcUiw  (i.  12) ;  but 
the  r^adini;  ap[M>ar$  tu  ho  doubtful,  and  pcsfaipa  it 
oiiebt  to  be  called  Lex  Popilia. 

PAPIOIIA,  or  JU'LIA  PAPITITA  DE 
MULCTAHUM  AESTnr  ATIO'NK  (ii.c.  430) 
fixed  a  moaev  value  according  to  which  tines  were 
paid,  wluch  nnnorly  were  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
(Liv.  IT.  30  ;  Cic.  de  HepAl  35.)  Gellius  (xi.  I) 
and  Festoa  (s.  v,  Fecaiattu)  moke  this*  j^ftluation 
nrt  of  tfw  AteRuan  hv  [AtttiNuTAitPsiA], 
but  in  this  they  appear  to  hare  been  mistaken 
accordiftf  to  Niebuhr.  (UUt.  of  JRome,  ii.  f,  300.) 
PAPI'BLi,  by  wlaA  tfat «  wai  nftdt  Mmun- 
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cialis  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  3),  one  of  the  varioos 
enactments  which  Un)p<  red  with  tho  coinage. 

PAPI'RIA,  u.(:.  ;i;?2,  pmposed  hy  th^  I'm^-tor 
Papirius,  gave  the  Ac<  rniui  the  civiui*  wiiliout  tho 
Buffrogiiun.  It  wajj  properly  a  Pririli^ium,  bnt  is 
us<-fiil  as  illustrating  t^c  hi<!t  iry  of  the  esteniioil  of 

the  Civitas  Romaii.'u  ^Iaw  viii.  17.) 

PAIM  RIA,  of  iincertdn  date,  enacted  that  m 

ae<U'3  should  be  declared  Cf>n9ecmt.ne  without  a 
i'k'biscitiuu  {iigussu  I'khii^  Cic.  ftra  Dom,  •!!)). 

PAPI'RIA  PLAU'TIA,  a  Plebiscitum  of  the 
year  proposed  1  r  fhi>  trilmiies  C.  I'apiriiis 

Ciirbo  ajid  M.  I'laulius  Mivanua,  in  the  considship 
of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  L.  Porcius  Cato,  u 
called  by  Cicero  (pro  Ardiioy  4)  a  lex  f  Silvjinns 
and  Carbo.  (See  CiVITAS  ;  FosdKRATAX  ClVI- 
TATSi. ;  ni.'l  Savigiiy,  VtslkmMmn  dtT  Ta^  9m 

ffer^e/i'n,  Zritscfirij),  ix.) 

PAPI'RIA  PUETE'LIA.  [Poetklu.] 
PAPI'RIA  DE  SACRAMENTO  (Festus, 
s.  r.  S'Trmmenfum),  pmposed  by  L.  Pajiirius,  Tri- 
bunui  Pk-bi^  prubuUy  ciuicted  that  iu  the  cose  of 
the  Legis  actio  Sacramento,  tho  money  should  not 
l>e  actu.illy  de[Kisited,  but  security  should  bcglfeB 
fur  it.  (Pucbta,  Jm4U.  u.  lb),  note  101.) 
PAPI'RIA  TABELLA'RIA.  [Tabulabub 

LBGR.S.] 

PE'DIA,  related  to  the  murderers  of  the  Die- 
totur  Caesar.    (VclL  Pat  ii.  69.) 

I'KDUCAEA,  H.C.  113,  a  PleblscitUTn,  seems 
to  have  been  merely  a  Privilegium  and  not  a  ge- 
neral law  against  Inct^tnm.  (Cic  dt  NaL  Dter. 
iii.  30  ;  Ascon.  in  Cic,  Mil.  p.  4G.) 

PESULA'NIA  provided  that  if  an  aniioal  did 
any  damage,  the  owner  sbotild  nake  it  good  or 
give  up  the  animal.  (Paul.  S.  R.  l.tit.  15.  s.  1.  3.) 
There  was  a  general  provision  to  this  effect  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  (Dirksen,  Uderncitt,  &c  p.  593, 
&c.),  and  it  might  be  inferred  from  PauliM  tl  .at 
this  Lex  extended  the  provisions  of  the  old  law 
to  dogs.  The  oaaM  of  the  lex  may  be  uieeitain. 
See  the  note  in  Amdt^s  edition  of  Paulus. 

PKTI'LLIA  DE  PKCU'NIA  REGIS  AN- 
TIOCHL    (Liv.  xxxviii.  54.) 

PETRE'IA,  a  Lex  under  this  title,  de  deciina- 
tione  militum,  in  case  of  motinj,  is  mentioned  by 
Appian  (d*  BdL  Ch,  ii  47)«  aeeocding  to  the  old 
editions.    But  the  true  rendinj;  Is  iraxpii);  rJ/ty. 

PETRCKNIA,  probably  passed  in  the  time  of 
Augustna,  and  mlwequently  amended  by  variooa 
aciiatiusconsuha,  forbade  a  master  to  deliver  up  his 
slave  to  tight  with  wild  beasts.  1^  however,  the 
nnMer  thought  that  hii  ifaive  decCTved  meh  a 
punishment,  be  might  take  him  before  the  autho- 
rities (Judet)  who  might  condemn  him  to  fight  if 
he  appeared  to  decerro  it  (Dig.  48.  tit.  8.  1. 1 1. 
1 8.  tit.  1.  s.  42 ;  Cell.  t.  1 4  ;  Puchta,  Inst.  I  %  107, 
note  101  ;  Savkny,  ZeiUckritl^  ix.  p.  374,  on  the 
inscription  found  on  a  wall  of  die  amphitheatre  of 
Pompeii.) 

PINA'RIA  (Gaius,  iv.  15)  rehitcd  to  the  giving 
of  •  Judex  within  a  Ikuted  tine.  (See  Pucbta, 

Itut.  L  §  .'3.) 

^  PINA'RIA.   [Annalbs  Lboxs.] 
PLABTO'RIA.  [Curator.] 

PLAETO'RTA  DE  PHAETO'RE  UR- 
BA'NO.  (Varro,  <fs  Ling.  Lot,  vi.  5  :  Cencociniii, 

PLAU'TIA  or  PLOTIA  DE  VL  [Vis.] 
PLAUTIA  or  PLC  TIA  JUDICIA'RIA  U 
mntiBBcd  bj  Awniiu  (us  dft  Cbnw/.  p.  79)  ai 
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tiaviDg  enacted  thai  iiftccu  peraons  should  be  an- 
nually elected  \>y  o.u  li  trtW;  oat  of  lit  OWD  body 
to  h('  placed  in  the  AUuini  Judinim. 

PLAIJTL-V  orPLOTIA  DE  RE'DITU  LE- 
PIDANO'HUM.  ;  OoUiu,ziiL&) 

PLAUTIA  PAPl'RIA.    {PATiMtA  Flav- 

TIA.] 

POETE'LIA,  H.C.  358,  a  Plebisritiim,  mttllie 
first  Lex  against  Ambitus.    (Liv.  vii.  15.) 

POETE  LIA  PAPPRIA,  ac.  326,  made  an 
important  change  in  the  UaWUtiflS  «(  ik»  Noxi. 

(Liv.  viii-  28.)  I'St.xu] 

POMPEIAE.  There  werp  rarious  Log-  b  so 
called. 

PoMPKlA^  proposed  by  Cn.  Poinpt  ius  Straho, 
the  father  of  Cn.  Poropeiu*  Magnus  probably  ia  hit 
consulship  a.c  89,  gave  the  Jus  Latii  or  Latinitaa 
t  1  all  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani,  aii<l  pn'bnWy 
the  Civitas  to  the  Ciwadaui.  (Sovignj,  VoikucUtuM 
At  T^i^cm  ITopwta,  BtMr^  ix.) 

—  •  DK  AMIIITT'.      f  A  lUTI.-'^.'] 

  DK  IMi'EKlO  CAKSAR]  I'ROROtiANDO. 

(Veil.  Pat  U.46  :  Appian,  B.a  \u  I  a) 

 jforriARiA.  fJrnEX.] 

  t)%  JURB  MAOISTRATUUM  (SuetOn. 

Cae*.  28 ;  Dion  Out.  xL  56 ;  Cie.  mi  Att,  viii. 

forbade  a  prrsnn  to  be  a  camliilatc  for  pnblic 
otiiccs  {petUw  hoHorvm)  who  was  not  at  Rome ;  but 
C.  JuUos  CMMf  waa  oxoeptad.  Thia  was  dooM- 
less  the  old  Uw,  but  it  had  appaimtlj  beeomo  ob- 
•olete. 

■  ■        »■  riaaiciDna.  [Comimu  di 

 TRiBUNiTU  (a  c.  70)  restored  the 

old  Tribnnitia  Pot««fas  which  SoIIa  had  neailj 

d.  stroyed.  (Sii  ton.  Cars.  ;  Veil.  Pat,  ii.  30  ; 
Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  9,  11,  in  Verr.  Act.  L  15  ;  Liv. 
Bfiit.^1.)  [TanitrML] 

  DK  \  i  was  a  Privilegium,  and  only 

refened  to  the  case  of  Milo.  (Cic.  PhiL  ii.  9 ; 
Aaeofk  and  Schol  Bob.  «■  Awffwm.  M9m.) 

Pf)Pri.TA.  [Papi.*.! 

PO'RCIAE  DE  CA  PITE  CIVIUM  or  DE 
PROVOCATIO'NB  enacted  that  a  Roman  rittion 

should  not  b.-  -srour^'ctl  or  put  to  doath.  (Lir.  x.  9  ; 
Cic  d«liep,  ii.  31,  oro  Rdbir.  3, 4  ;  SalL  51.) 

PO'RCIA  DE  PROyi'NCITS  (aboot 
I9H).  Tlif  pan^a^'p  in  Livy  (xxxii.  27.  "  Snnitus 
quos  ill  cultum  nractonuxu"  Slc)  is  suppoacd  to 
Kfer  to  a  Poreia  Lex,  to  whieh  the  Plebudtum  de 
Thenneniibus  r<  fi  r*  ;  and  the  wonls  quoted  by 
Cicero  (  Vtrr.  ii  4, 5.  Ne  quit  emat  mancipium  *'} 
are  taken,  as  it  is  eonjectored,  firom  this  Poreia 

PUOLPCIA  pennitted  betting  at  certain  games 
which  roqnired  strength,  as  ranning  and  leaping. 
(1%.  11.  lit  6.) 

PUULPLLA  DE  SP0NS0'R1DU&  [Intsr- 

CBSStO.j 

PUDLI'LL\  LEX  was  proimsi  d  by  Publilius 
Volero,  a  tribunos  plebis,  and  enacted  &  c.  471. 
The  terms  of  the  Rogatio  were  **iit  plobeii  magis- 
tiatus  tributis  coinitiis  fierent  (Liv.  ii.  56).  The 
object  of  the  Lex  was  to  take  these  electicms  from 
the  Comitia  Centuiiata,  in  which  tlie  patricians 
could  determine  the  renult  of  the  elections  by  the 
Totes  of  their  clients.  The  Ropitio  bcoune  a  Lex 
after  much  opposition,  the  hutory  of  which  is 
given  ill  f^ivy.  Accordin-»  to  some  authorities,  the 
number  of  tribunes  was  also  increa8<*d  from  two  to 
five  (Liv.  iL  58)  ;  and  this  must  therefore  have 


been  providtiii  by  the  Lei.  In  u.  u  4 57  (Lir.  jii. 
30)  ten  tribunes,  two  from  onch  class,  were  decied 
for  the  first  time  ;  but  it  is  not  Kiid  uiid/T  wlat 
logiiilativc  provision.  Diony«ius  {^AiUUf.  Itom.  ix. 
i'A)  f^'ivcs  a  more  complete  account  of  this  Lax. 
After  Publilius  failed  in  his  tirsl  attempt  to  carry 
bis  Rogatio,  he  a<lded  a  new  chapter,  which  gare 
the  election  of  the  aedilrs  (pbdieian)  to  the  Comitia 
Tribota,  nnd  mal  li  il  the  Tributa  to  doliljcrate  and 
decide  upon  .any  mutter  which  i  iui  i  ijc  delibtnted 
and  decided  upon  in  tba  Ceasitb  Ccn  tiuiaiL  Ftvm 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Lex,  aar«  THo> 
nvsius  (ix.  49)  **upto  my  time,  the  electioa  of 
tribunes  and  aediles  was  nmde  without  birds  (aa> 
gunU  ceremonies),  and  iM  \hr  rr«it  nf  \h  -  reliciont 
foniis  in  the  Cconitia  inhuta."  Dtuny«ius  says 
nothing  hera  of  the  other  matter  wbidf  the  addW 
lional  chapter  contained  (ix.  4.'?'). 

PUULI'LIAE  LEGES  of  the  Dictator  Q. 
Publilius  Philo,  which  he  pwpesed  and  carried  &  c 
339  (Liv.  viii.  1-2).    The  purport  of  these  Legr» 
is  thus  expressed  by  Livy  :    tres  secoadis- 
siraas  flebei,  advenas  nobililati  tdit:  mmm  al 
plel)iscita  onines  Quirites  tenerent :  alujram,  ot 
icj^m  quae  comitiis  centuriatis  ferrentur,  ante 
initon  raAagiani  Patras  aadnaa  fisnnt :  tattiaas 
tit  alter  uttque  pt  plebe,  qTiam  eo  Trntnni  sit  ot 
uLrumque  piebeium  consul  era  fieri  i  ice  ret,  censor 
cnaretor.**  The  provision  of  tiie  finrt  lex  oeemi  la 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lex  Hortonsia,  b.  c 
286    ut  plcbtscita  tinirenum  pt^iom  tenerent  ** 
«9aiaa,  L  S).  Sana  critMS  aappose  that  tlie  fiiat 
Lex  enacted  that  a  Plebiscitum  should  be  a  l^x 
without  being  confiimed  bj  tlM  Comitia  Centnriata, 
bat  that  it  woold  itill  laqain  tha  eaofimatsstt  af 
the  Senate,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  the  Comitia 
Curiata.    The  Lex  Uortensia,  it  is  fonber  sop- 
posed,  did  awajr  with  tha  ooafinaatioa  of  the 
ruria<%  or,  as  son)e  gup{>o»e,  of  the  .^  -nate.  But 
the  expression  "  omnes  Quihtcs  "  of  Livj  clearly 
has  some  refexgnce,  and,  ae»nding  to  csm^ct  in- 
terpretation, nuist  Iw  taken  to  have  some  rvfcn  iio*, 
to  the  ejUaU  of  the  etiect  of  a  Plebiscitom.  There 
is  no  dilllenltj  in  giving  a  eonsistMit  iMaaiiiiiy  to 
liivy's  words.    The  first  Lex  en.aeted  that  Plebts- 
ctta  should  bind  aU  the  (juirites  j  which  mrsns 
nothing  else  than  that  a  PlebbcitaRi  shooM  hava 
the  elFeet  of  a  Lex  passed  at  the  Comitia  Cento* 
riaU.    It  is  not  here  said  whether  the  Comitia 
Tribota  enold  legMate  on  aUmattcii  on  wliich  tha 
Comitia  Centuriata  could  [PcBLlLIA  Lxx]  ;  and 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  dispensing  with  any  fiirm 
for  the  confinaing-  of  a  Lex  passed  at  these  Co- 
rn ieia.    And  that  Livy  did  not  suppose  that  the 
first  Lex  contained  any  regulations  as  to  matter 
of  form,  is  made  dear  by  what  he  says  of  the 
second  Lex,  which  did  regulate  the  form  of  le- 
gislation.   This  is  the  clear  meaning  of  Livy's 
words  :  it  may  not  be  tha  tme  import  of  the  first 
Lex  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  prove  aaj 
thing  about  a  matter  beyond  what  the  evidOHa 

shows.  [Pl.XBiaCITUM.] 

The  simph-st  meaning  of  the  second  I>ex,  ac- 
cording to  the  words,  is,  that  no  Rupitio  should  be 
proposed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  uatil  the 
Patres  had  approved  «f  it,  and  Ind  given  it  their 
auctoritas.  If  we  knew  who  were  meant  by  the 
Patres,  the  meaning  of  the  Lex  would  be  tolerably 
clear.  It  is  now  generally  supposed  that  Livy 
means  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and  that  their  veto 
on  the  measures  of  the  Omitia  Ceuturiatd  was 
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ukea  awaj.    If  Patrcs  ouxms  tbe  Soiute,  Uien 
fUfOit  «f  the  Lex  is  thii,  that  do  men- 

fiir?  must  be  proposed  at  the  Ccntiiriata  Coniitia, 
vitboQt  a  SCtuni  first  authorisu^  it.  (Cum^  Liv. 
tit.  SI.) 

The  vr.f-nrhxsi  of  the  thirl  I.r\  is  plain  enough. 
Pucbta  shows  or  tries  to  sliuw  that  the  finrt  Lex 
Pnblilia  nmplj  rendered  unnecessary  the  eon- 
Lnnation  of  a  Plebiscitam  by  the  Comitia  Centu- 
rau  ;  aad  therefore  there  remained  only  the  coo- 
fiimatioa  of  the  Semltb  Accordingly^  the  effect 
of  the  Erst  Lex  wns  to  make  the  Comitin  Tribata 
ectec  to  have  merely  the  initiative  iu  l^iaJation  ; 
(toKcforth,  Plebiicita  did  not  require  the  confirm* 
atioti  of  a  Lex  Centuriata,  but  only  that  of  the 
Seaase ;  and  we  majf  jtrubably^  from  thii  time  date 
theow  efthe  esptvHiM  t  *'Lex      id  PlebiNilan 

lie  cooftideri  the  scixmd  Lex  to  hare  suupiy 
^bdar«d  the  dd  practice,  that  tbe  Comitia  Cento- 
riota  shnald  piass  no  Rogation  without  the  authority 
•f  a  preTioot  benatntcoittolUim.  The  two  L^ee 
tba  had  diia  idalian  to  ene  aaellier:  tbe  Itost 
Lex  prondrd,  that  a  Lex  passed  at  the  Comitia 
Thbuta,  which  before  thia  time  waa  conlumed  by 
a  ffiMlMiMMiHllBii,  and  finUf  ntified  bjr  tbe 
Comitia  Ccntariata,  should  not  require  rhv  nitifi- 
ctti  iQ  of  the  Cemitia  CePtariata ;  the  second  Lex 
dMbncd  thai  tbe  eid  pnetiee  ■■  to  tbe  Comitia 
OnturLita  should  be  maintained,  that  the  Lopos 
fuaed  there  ahould  hare  the  prerious  anthorisa- 
tin  (aaetoritaa)  of  the  Seaala 

On  tho  subject  of  these  Lepes,  see  Zacharlac 
&iUa,  u  p.  26,  note  ;  Puchta,  /ntt.  i.  S  69  ;  and 
Niftbahc,  vol.iii.  p.  U7«  &c.  Engl.  Tr.:  and  fee 

VjlLIRlAK  LegRS. 

PU'PIA,  mcatioaed  by  Cicero  (ofif  Quint.  iL 
]a»  arl  Aai.  i  4)  semw  to  have  enaeled  that  tbe 

Mute  ennid  not  meet  on  Coniitlales  Dies. 

QUI'NTIA  wat  a  lex  propoeed  by  T.  Quintiaa 
Crispiaus,  eoneid  B.&  9, and  enacted  1^ the  Pepolaa 
for  the  prest-rvation  of  the  Aqaaeductus.  The  Lex 
is  pceaenred  bv  l-'rontioas  {dt  Aqmttdmt  Romait,). 

RB«IA,  'prt,perly  LEX  DB  IMPEHIO 
IMirN'CIPIS.  The  nature  of  the  Im{K;rium  and 
the  iBode  of  coafecriog  it  have  been  explained 
note  IliPUuOv.  Augustus,  by  Tiitae  of  nniting 
in  hi*  own  person  the  Inipcrinm,  tho  Trilmnitia 
Potestaii  tha  CcBeonan  power,  and  tho  office  of 
FtetaCn,  was  in  tut  many  magiitnlei  in  one ; 
and  his  title  was  Princepe.  These  \Tirion9  powers 
were  eonfcned  on  the  earliest  Princioee  (em- 
peron)  by  wknu  leges ;  but  finally  tiw  whole 
<kf  this  combined  authority  was  conferred  hy  a 
hu.  imperii  or  Lex  de  Imperio.  (Dion  Cassius, 
hit  18 ;  his  ranarlcs  on  the  power  of  Augustus, 
xul  the  notes  of  Reimarus.)  By  this  Lex  the  Im- 
perial authority',  nn  we  may  call  it,  was  conferred 
•  the  Prineei^  ( tjum  ipse  Impciator  per  legem 
Inijxirinrn  an  Iji  .it,  Gains,  L  6),  and  legislative 
pswcE,  By  this  Lex  the  Princepe  wee  also  made 
^ndalat  legihus,"  that  is,  many  restrictive  enact- 
ments were  declared  not  to  epply  to  him,  either 
ia  his  private  or  his  magisterial  capocity  (Dion 
Cm.  liiL  1 8,  28) :  for  instance,  Caligula  was  re- 
i«M«d  by  a  Senatoaeonsaltam,  which  was  pro- 
bably ibllowed  by  a  Lex  as  a  matter  of  form, 
fteoi  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia.  (Dion  CtM.  lix.  1 5  ; 
compare  Ulpiw,  1%  1.  tit  3.  s.  31.)  This  Ux 
Us  imperio  was  {wweded  by  a  Senatusconpiiltum. 
(XociL  Htat.  i.  47,  iv.  3,  6.)   A  considerable  fnig- 
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Qiviit  uf  t)ic  Lex  De  Itnperio  Vespasiani  is  Still 
preservi  d  at  Rome.  (Ilaubold,  Spongen berg, 
nuin.  LnjtJ.  p  •J'il.)  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
called  a  SeiiaUucunsultum,  but  on  the  fragiDcnt 
itself  it  is  called  a  Lex.  It  is  true  that  a  Benatne- 
oonsultom  precedc-t!  the  I  rr,  and  the  enaetnient 
of  the  Lex  was  a  mere  loxm.  This  Lex  empowers 
Vespasian  to  make  tnatiei,  to  originate  Sonatas 
consultA,  to  propose  persons  to  tho  j>rfiple  and  the 
SeJiate  to  U>  elected  to  iuagi«tFacies,  tu  extaad  tlie 
Pomoerium,  to  make  constitutions  or  ediela  wbidi 
should  have  the  force  of  !n\v,  nrt^  tn  lie  released 
from  the  same  laws  from  wiuch  Augiutus,  Tibo' 
riua,  and  Claudius  wen  Mleaoed ;  and  aU  that  be 
had  done  lu  f  rp  the  enactment  of  this  lex  (ante 
legem  rogaum)  was  to  have  the  waxm  effect  as  if 
it  had  been  done  by  the  command  of  the  people. 

This  Lex  de  Imporio  Princ-ipis  is  several  tim^ 
named  Lex  Hegia  in  the  Corpus  Juris  (InsL  1. 
tit.  2.  s.  6. :  Dig.  1.  tit.  4.  a.  1. ;  Cod.  1.  tit  17. 
187).  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Lex  do  Im- 
porio Principia  was  ever  called  Lex  Kegia  under 
the  oaiij  eDpeian.  Under  tho  farter  emperon 
there  is  nothing  5tiT7in«ir:'  in  t^i'  rnnic  Jiouts 
being  adopted  as  a  cumuoo  expressioii.  When 
the  empem  «u  called  Dendnne,  a  title  whteb  1VB8 
given  even  to  Trajan,  the  Lex  de  Imp-  no  mi^ht 
well  be  called  K^ia.  To  deny  the  existence  of 
a  Lex  de  laipcrio  weald  ihow  a  very  imperfeel 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  constitution  of  Rome, 
and  a  want  of  critical  iudgmeaU  (Pachta,  ItuL  1. 

n  i:  G I A  E.    [J  »;s  CiTIUi  PAfimUNVH.] 
K£'MM1A.  ICAI.VMMU.] 
REPBTUNDA'RUM.  fRmprnwDAKl 

RHODIA.  The  Rho«lians  had  a  maritime 
o>de  which  was  highly  esteemed.  Some  of  its 
providotts  ware  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  have 
thus  been  incorponitod  into  the  maritime  law  <rf 
European  states.  Strabo  (p.  652.  Casaub.)  speak* 
of  tlia  wiie  kwa  of  Rhodoi  and  their  admirable 
policy,  especially  in  naval  matters  ;  and  Cicero 
(  pro  Leg.  Alanii.  c  1 8)  to  the  same  effecL  The 
Digest  (14.  tiL  2)  contain*  ao  nraeb  of  tlie  Lex 
Rhodionim  as  relates  to  jactus  or  the  throwing 
ororboard  of  goods  in  order  to  save  the  vcesel  or 
rcmaindflr  of  ue  cargo.  This  Lear  Rbodiomm  do 
Jactu,  is  not  a  Lex  in  tho  proper  sense  of  the  tenn. 

KO'SCJA  THfiATEALlS,  pcopoeed  by  tho 
tnbmio  L.  Roedns  Otho,  m.e.  67,  wbieb  gave  the 
Equites  a  s])ociaI  place  at  the  public  spectacles  in 
fourteen  rows  or  seats  (ta  qmOmordtoim  gradibtu 
ssee  vrdimUms)  next  to  the  plaee  of  the  senators, 
which  was  in  the  orchestra.  This  Lex  also  assigned 
a  certain  place  to  spendthrifts  (fkcoeUxr«$^  Cic 
PML  iL  18).  The  phrase  **  sedere  in  quatnor- 
decira  ordinibus,**  is  equivalent  to  havin;^  ilm 
proper  Censoa  £<ineatrie  which  was  required  by 
the  Las.  There  are  allnMoiia  to  tliie  Lek 

(Dion,  xxxvi.  25 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  32  ;  Liv.  EpU.  99  ; 
Cic.  pro  Murma,  19),  which  is  sometimes  simply 
called  the  Lex  of  Otho  (Jut.  sir.  824),  or  referred 
to  by  his  name.  (Hor.  Epr^.  iv.  16.)  This  law 
caused  some  popular  disturbance  in  the  consulship 
of  Cicero,  n.  a  63,  which  he  checked  by  a  speech. 
(Cic.  ad  Alt,  iu  I  i  Plat  de,  c.  13.)  {ivhU. 

TifRATRAUa.] 

RU'BRIA.  The  province  of  Oallia  Cisalpina 
ceased  to  be  a  Provincio,  and  became  a  pirt  of 
Italia  about  the  year  B.C.  43.  When  this  cbinge 
took  ^ace,  U  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
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adminbtratiun  of  justice,  as  the  UMial  modes  of 
|MO?tncial  adjninlatration  would  CWM  with  tht  de- 
termination  of  the  provincial  form  of  government 
This  was  effected  by  a  Lex,  the  name  of  which  it 
unknowii,  but  a  large  p«t  of  il,  on  •  bNOM  tab- 
let, is  preserved  in  ihc.  Museum  at  Parma.  This 
Lex  arranged  the  judiciary  establishment  of  the 
fcrmer  provincia,  and  appointed  ii.  viri  and  iv. 
riri  ji:ri  f'acundo:  a  Praefectua  Mutincnsia  is  also 
mentiottcU  in  the  lex.  In  two  i^ajagcs  of  this 
Lex  <e.  XX.  L  39.  W)  a  Lex  Bubria  is  mentioned, 
whirJi,  accordinpr  to  some,  is  an  earlier  lex  hy  which 
Miitina  was  made  a  Praeft^tura;  and  according  to 
others,  the  Lex  Rnbrta  is  this  very  Lex  de  Oallia 
CiBalpina.  This  subject  is  discussed  by  Savigny 
iZdUdui/i^  ix.)  and  by  Puchta  i^miMcAri/t^  x.  Uebit 
dm  Ma^dtr  Let  RtAria  dtOtiUa  Cualpina). 

T!;i^  l.'-x.  lias  been  published  several  times  ;  tlio 
latest  edition  is  TavoU  legishttiva  delk  (iallia 
(Snliiiiui  rilravatB  in  Veleia  et  restttatta  idla  km 
vera  lozi  11-  da  1)  Piotro  de  Lama,  Parma  1820." 
We  only  poweiM  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  chapter 
of  thie  Lne,  whfch  tnats  of  the  Novi  Opcris 
Nuntiatio  ;  the  twentieth  chapter  on  the  DaTiinum 
Infeckun  is  complete:  the  twenty-first  treats  of 
Peeonkt  Cetto  C>Bditti»  baft  only  of  Exeeution ; 
the  twenty-second  treats  in  like  manner  of  similar 
actions ;  thero  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
third,  whidi  tnate  of  the  division  of  m  hcnditas 
(^wt  de  fumUia  erreei<eunda  deiridunda  ivdicirm 
$ibei  darei  nddeive^  &c  potbtUtvtrmt^  &&)•  The 
metter  of  this  lex  thenntre,  lo  &r  m  we  know  it, 
purely  concerns  procedure,  as  Puchta  remarks. 

RUPrLIAB  (tt.c.  131),  were  the  regulations 
eetablished  hf  P.  Rupilius,  and  ten  legati,  for  the 
ndministration  <>f  the  province  of  Riiily,  after  tlie 
dose  of  the  first  servile  war.  They  were  made 
in  pimmBMe  of*  eonsutlnm  of  the  temite.  Cicero 
(t«  Verr.  ii.  IH,  l.l,  \G,  37)  speaks  of  thesf  re- 
gnlatiooe  as  a  Docretum  of  RupiUnt  {qufod  it  de 
dm3§m  h^atanm  $mieidia  sMed),  whidi  he  snya 
they  call  Lex  Rupiti a ;  but  it  was  not  a  Lex 

firoper.  Tlie  powers  given  to  the  commissioDcrs 
ly  the  Lex  Julia  Monicipaln  wera  of  a  sinuhir 
kind.  There  was  also  a  Lex  Uupilia  de  Cooptando 
Seiintu  Ilcracleiotarom  {In  Verr.  ii.  50)  |  and 
Do  Re  Fniroentana  (/«  Verr.  iii.  40). 

SACRA'TAE,  mentioned  by  Livy  (ii.  54)  and 
by  Cicero  {de  ()jf.  iii.  33).  Leges  were  properly 
so  called  which  had  for  their  object  to  make  a 
thing  or  person  taeer^  as  in  Livy  (ii.  8,  de  sacmndo 
cam  bonis  captte  ejus  qui^  6cc,).  The  conaecratio 
was  in  fiurt  the  sanction  by  which  a  Lex  was  to  be 
enforced.  (Li v.  iii.  55.)  In  the  latter  case  it  was 
the  npininn  of  the  jnriieonsulti  {juri*  interprftes) 
that  the  Lex  did  uut  luakc  **  sacmsancti "  the 
persons  for  whose  protection  it  was  designed,  hot 
that  it  made  "  saeer "  (itm^tm  jw/mV)  any  one 
who  injured  them ;  and  this  iulcrprctatiou  is  ccr- 
tninlj  eonsistcnt  with  the  terms  of  the  Lex. 
(Fi'^tM<«,  s.  v.  SacrtUae  leges.)  Compare  Liv.  ii. 
iiiS  ;  Dion  Hal.  Rom.  Antiq.  vi.  89  ;  and  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  in  Orellii  OnomasHcotu 

A  Jjfx  Sacrata  Militaria  is  nhn  menti'mrd  by 
Livy  (vii.  41) ;  but  the  sanction  of  the  Lex  ia  nut 
stated. 

SAE'NIA  Db  PATRirtoRUM  Numbro  Au- 
OBHDG,  enacted  in  the  ilfih  consulship  of  Au- 
gustus. (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  2.5;  Afoih  Amqff*  Pilae 
prioris  Tab.  2  ;  sec  Cassia.] 

SA'IURA.   [Lbx,  p.683,a.] 


SCANTrNIA,prop(^  by  a  tribune:  the  date 
and  cwtettti  are  not  known,  but  its  object  was  to 
suppress  unnatural  crime*.  It  existed  in  th^  tin.' 
of  Cicero.  (Auson.  ti'' ;  Jqt>  IL  44 ;  Cic.  otf 
Fant.  viiL  12,  14.)  The  Lex  Julia  de  Adoltefis 
considered  this  offence  as  included  in  Stujrani 
and  it  was  punishable  with  a  tme  ;  but  by  theiata' 
Imperial  constitutions  the  punishment  was  ittA. 
(Sueton.  Dow.  8  ;  Panics,  v.  /,».  jj,  tit  26.  s.  IS.) 

SCIilBO'NIA.  The  date  and  whole  impact  «f 
this  Lex  are  not  known ;  hot  it  enaeled  tiM  • 
ripht  tfi  sf»r\-itutes  shn-jld  not  be  acqnired  by  uni- 
capiun  (Dig.  41.  tiu  3.  s.4.  §29),  from  which  it 
appcan  that  Uie  ktw  was  one©  dtffmnt  as  to 
tain  Servitudes  at  Feast:  and  these  appear  to  be 
the  servitutes  pcaedionini  orbanorumj  which,  sc- 
cording  to  this  Lex,  oonld  net  be  aeqnnvd  by  b»- 
capion.  In  the  case  of  seryitntes  praediomm  raiti- 
corum,  and  of  personal  serritodes,  the  unpossibiUty 
of  umeaiiion  aioee  oat  ef  tlwMlaM  ef  thedof. 
A  **  libertas  serA-itutium  "  could  be  gained  by  osa- 
capion  or  rather  disuse,  £or  the  Lex  only  afftiei 
to  that  usucapion  which  aifahUBhed  a  wmUm 
{fcnuiuffm  eonstitvtUil)  and  not  to  that  so-calli-d 
usucapion  which  took  awi^  the  right  ($tuhdtt 
tervitutem).  It  it  perhaps  draMbl  if  Ae  pswsgf 
of  Cic.  rn  ( pro  Caeein.  26)  should  be  alleged  Ii 
proof  of  this  usucapioa  fonneriy  existing. 

proposed  hv  C.  Scribonias  Coiis^  tb pleh>  I.C  SL 
(Orellii  ONomasftcos.) 

SfiMPRO'NIAB  LBOBS|W«n  le^  pioposil 
by  Tiberius  and  C.  Chaechna  mpactifdj,  vUls 
thev  were  tribuni  plebia. 

AoKAftU  of  Tib.  Qtacchns  was  pr^poeed  by  Ua 
durin:;  his  tribunate  n.  r.  1  H.l.  The  natnrf-  of  thij 
measure  is  exphiined  by  Appian.  {BeU.  Ot.  u  IQ, 
&e.)  It  wa>attAgnmaLex;,th«  object  efsrUA 
was  the  distribution  of  the  Public  I.arM  am^njth? 

poocerdtiienB.  [AoRAKiAsLseacJ  Tib.Oncdias 
with  the  adrfae  of  P.  Liebim  Cmn,  Paatifa 

Maxlinus,  P.  Mucias  Scaevola,  afterwarffs  Pontf- 
fex  Maximus,  and  Appitte  Claadins  (Plot.  7U. 
GraccAus,  9),  proposed  that  no  penoo  sfaeold  VM 
m<ffe  of  the  Agcr  Publicus  than  600  in':rn 
(comp.  LiciNTAR  Lbqk8),  but  that  fct  every  ico 
he  might  hold  250  more.  The  poor  who  WW  *• 
be  provided  with  land  out  of  what  remained  after 
the  largo  possessions  were  reduced,  were  not  ts 
have  the  power  of  alienating  their  own  lots  ;  sid 
they  were  to  pay  the  tcnthe.  The  law  wn?  .>:iacie<J 
and  the  execution  of  it  was  intrusted  to  three  per- 
sons (tres  viriX  who  were  Tiberius  himself,  ha 
brother  Caius,  and  Appius  Claudius.  The  cxku- 
tion  of  the  law  was  attended  with  great  difficul^, 
because  the  public  land  which  had  been  h<M  m 
many  generations  by  {Hrivate  persons,  bwl  ^'<^ " 
rb-alt  with  like  private  property,  had  often  changed 
hands  by  «aie,  and  had  been  improved  and  bait 
upon.  It  was  first  proposed  to  indemnifr  th« 
Possesjiors  for  ail  improvements,  but  it  appean  that 
when  they  made  oppositioa  to  the  measure,  tni 
proposal  WM  withdrawn. 

0  th  er  nw'asnres  were  desipned  by  Tiberia^^  hrt 
his  premature  death  stopped  them.  The  eteewa 
of  the  Agraria  Lex  of  Tiberius  was  impeded  bya 
Senatusconsnltum,  which  put  an  md  to  the 
mission.  The  Lex  was  revived  by  Caias  Ol»B' 
chus,  trib.  pi.  in  u.  i:  123.  The  senate  ruined  th< 
cause  of  Gracclius  by  enfjaging  the  tribaos  M. 
Liviua  Dnuas  to  propose  measures  of  a  chawM 
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erea  ouune  popular  than  UiOM  of  Gracchtif.  1  he 
kfulation  about  tlw  Kflun  Piblk  Lud  nq^uiM 

A  history  in  iUelf. 

Dm  CAmm  Civium«  propoacd  hy  C.  Gnwchtw 
%C  123^  martcd  tint  the  capnt  or  condition  of 
3  Rrman  citixen  could  not  be  affected  without  a 
tr:.ii  ;m4  vote  of  the  people.  (Cic  pro  Jiulmr.  c  4; 
xnd  Cicero^  di«iQgenaoiu  eiiMiilMaiy /m  Oai.  ir.  5). 
Plutofch  {C.Grun-AuSy  4)  appears  to  alhu!<  tn  t'lis 
Lex  i  but  if  be  doM,  he  hm  uiittakcn  ila  purport. 

FfetfimtTJJUA.    [FlltiMBNTAlUAB  LXOBS.] 

Ji  nirTAnr.i  propotedby  C.  Oi»crhii<!,  hrtA  for  it« 
oktiixi  to  drpriTc  the  senate  of  the  power  which 
they  derived  from  lapplying  the  Judicei  in  Jodicia 
Piil/ltcri  fr'  TT!  thcfr  body  (PluL  C.  f7rao'/i«,«,  5). 
i'lntanih's  accouut  of  thu  Lex  is  probably  inoor- 
iMk  Conpue  Appin  (MCikL32)t  and  Ju- 
>IX,p^649,b. 

Db  Pbovinciis  Consularibus  proposed  by  C. 
OBMdwM,  B.  c  enacted,  tlmt  m  every  year, 
befnre  the  Coniilia  for  elertiDg  the  fonsulH,  the 
Kaatc  fthould  determine  the  two  proTiDces  which 
the  eawdb  akooM  l^fe  ;  and  the  cimnb  wens  to 
•ettle  betwwn  thenwlves  by  lot,  or  otherwise, 
vhick  piOTiooe  each  sboold  bare.  (Saliiut,  Ji^. 
c.37,aMl  tkenotoof  Cortin;  Ck.J»  Frmf,Om». 
e.i) 

There  may  have  been  other  oieasaree  proposed 
mi  tuAA  Df  COflMKbit ;  bnt  it  ii  not  enay  to 
di^tin^aiih  bctwi^n  all  that  was  proposed  and 
cached,  and  what  was  sunpij  proposed.  The 
Lives  sf  Tiberias  aad  CGncebM  V  Platsich, 
tnwiated  with  notes  by  0.  Lonp,  pivc  some  in- 
fanution  on  the  legislation  of  the  Gracchi,  wbkh 
AbM  ht  eeapMid  irith  Appian.  {iklL  Ch,  I 
10,  kc.) 

SEMPRCFNIA  DE  FE'NORB,  B.C.  19^ 
was  a  Plebbettum  proposed  by  a  trilnnie  M.Sem* 

pn  iiiii*  (Liv.  XXXV  7'',  >  Iiich  enacted  that  the  law 
(/w)  aboat  monej  ieat  ipeemtia  credita)  should 
ht  the  mmm  ttt  ih»  Seen  sad  Lalini  (Soeii  ao 
Xim^n  L'jlintim')  as  fur  Roman  citizens.  T'  i? 
object  of  the  Lex  was  to  prevent  Bomans  from 
Itading  money  m  the  mne  of  the  8odi  who  were 
not  biiund  by  the  Fenebreg  Loqes.  The  Lex 
osold  ofafviottily  eulj  a^y  within  the  jurisdiction 
<f  Rene. 

SERVI'LIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  ly  the 
trihanc  P.  Servilius  Rullus  in  the  consulship  of 
Gcm^  a.  c.  63,  was  a  very  extensive  Agnria  IU> 
^tis.  It  was  successfully  opposed  by  Cicero  (/« 
RMm) ;  but  it  was  in  substance  ourned  by  Julias 
Cne«wB.c59  [JoLiA  LlX  AoRAKU],  and  is 
the  Lex  called  by  Cicero  Lex  Campana  (ad  Att.  iL 
18),  from  the  public  hind  called  Agsr  Campaons 
being  aisigncd  tmder  this  LsK. 

SHRVrLIA  OLAU'CIA  DB  HEPBTUN- 
DiS.  [RBpm;NOAS.] 

SERVI  LIA  JUDICIA'RIA,  proposed  by 
the  consnl  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  B.  c.  106.  See 
the  article  JuDSX,  p.  649,  b,  and  the  various  pos- 
ngcs  in  Cicero  {Bnd,  43,  44,  63,  86X  It  is 
assumed  by  seane  writers  that  a  Lex  of  the  tribune 
Serrilins  Gtanci.n  rppraled  the  Servilia  Judictaria 
two  years  after  its  enactment.  (Cic.  DnU,  62  ; 
l^llii  OnomcuticoH,) 

ST'LTA.  (Gains,  iv.  15.)  The  Lepia  Actio 
c»lli  d  Condictio  was  established  by  this  Lex  iu 
the  case  when  the  demand  WM  a  dslsilllilllie  SUi 
sf  miKlPj  (cciia  pcrftnifi\. 

SI'LIA,  a  plebisulum  proposed  by  V.  and  M. 
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Sillii  tribuni  plebts  relate  to  PaUica  Pondcn. 
(Festus,  PwbUoa  Potulera^  when  the  Lex  Jg 
given  ;  and  the  notes  in  the  IWphin  editien.) 

SILVA'NI  KT  CARBO'NIS.  [Pa^ibia 
Plautia-] 

SULPl'CIAK,  proposed  by  the  tnbune  P. 
Sulpicios  Rufus,  a  supporter  of  M#riiii»,  n.  c.  88, 
enacted  the  rrcal  of  the  exiks,  the  distrihvtfan  of 
th"  nc'v  citiwus  and  the  libertiiii  among  the  thirly- 
tivt*  tribes,  that  the  oonuaand  in  the  Mithridatie 
war  should  be  taken  fieai  Sulla  aad  given  to 
Marins,  and  that  a  Senat^ir  should  tk  t  km  tract 
debt  to  the  amount  of  more  than  2000  denarii. 
(PluL  5«/iL  8.)  The  hwt  eMMtawnt  »ay  have 
been  intended  to  expel  pervona  from  the  senate 
who  should  get  in  debt.  All  these  i«ges  were 
repealed  by  Solk.  (App.  BM,  Cm,  L  55,  59 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  77;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  18.) 

SULPI'CLA  SKMPHO'NIA,  a  a  304.  No 
name  is  given  to  this  Lex  by  Livy  (ix.  46%  hot  it 
was  probably  pr(>j>is<-d  by  the  ccmsvils.  It  prevented 
the  dedicatio  of  a  templum  or  altar  withoat  the 
consent  ti  the  senate  or  a  nuijority  of  ^  trihoMii 
(Compare  Gains,  iL  5 — 7.) 

SUMTUA'KIAE.   (SuKTtrAiUAK  Lmas,! 

TABBLLA'BIAB.  [TAauAftua  Laow!] 

TARPE'IA  ATB'RNIA.    (A«MU  tU- 

PSIA.] 

TERENTI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  ltlh»e  C 

Terentiliu-s  n.  c.  462,  but  not  carried,  was  a  rw 
gatio  which  bad  for  its  olnect  an  amendment  the 
coBstitutien,  theof  h  in  nm  H  only  sttenptod  • 
limitation  of  the  Imperlum  Consiilare.  (Liv.  iii.  9, 
10,  31 ;  Diouvs.  Horn,  Antiq,  x.  1,  &&)  This 
rogntio  probably  led  to  the  sobeeqiMBt  IrgisterinB 
of  th*'  Decemviri. 

T£SrAM£NTA'RUa  Various  legei,  such 
as  the  Cemdia,  Flalddm,  Faria,  and  VoMoia,  re- 
gulated tostjiinentary  j!'  [n  itions. 

TUO'RIA.  This  Agroria  Lex  is  the  subject 
of  a  veiy  obhonie  essay  by  Rudorfi;  Uas 
Ackergeseta  dci  Sparine  Tborini,  Zeitsehrift, 

TOL  JC" 

This  Lex  eras  engraved  on  the  bnck  part  of  the 

.same  bronze  tablet  wliich  contained  tho  Sc^^•iIia 
Lex  which  applied  to  the  Judicia  de  Rcpetundis. 
The  tablet  was  hnlcen  at  some  unknown  time, 
and  the  lower  which  was  perhaps  the  Vuffit  put 
is  now  lost  Seven  fmgmcnts  of  the  upper  port 
were  preserved,  which  as  the  tablet  is  written  on 
both  sides,  make  fourteen  inscriptions,  which 
were  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinns :  the  first  five 
of  the  inscriptions,  as  they  are  nuinbcrcd  by  him, 
belong  to  the  Lex  Thoria,  and  tho  seven  last  to 
the  Lex  Servilia.  The  largest  and  most  important 
of  the  frapnents  are  now  in  the  Museo  Borbonicn. 
Theb  hist  ry  \&  traced  and  their  present  conditi<Mi 
described  by  Rudorff  with  grrnt  minnteness.  Two 
of  the  fragments  were  copied  by  Sigonius  when 
they  were  in  the  Museum  of  Cardinal  Bembo; 
and  the  copy  of  the  two  frngnients  nf  the  Lex 
Thoria,  and  also  the  copy  of  the  two  fragments  of 
the  hex  SsrviUe,  are  printed  in  the  work  of  Sigo< 
nins,  De  Anttquo  Jure  PapmU  iUmmi  Libri 
(iectm,  Bononiae,  1574. 

The  title  of  this  Lex  does  not  apDsnr  from  the 
mutilated  inscription,  but  Rudorff  snows  that  the 
I^x  belongs  to  the  period  between  the  consulship  of 
P.  ConsUw  Seipie  Nasica  and  L.  Calpumius  Pise 
Tiestia,  B.  r.  Ill,  and  th.it  of  Julius  Cncf^r, 
t».  c.  i^O,  within  which  space  of  twenty-two  years 
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five  Agrarian  lawa  were  eoxtctvd,  Burui,  Tborui, 
Mifda,  Apidaa,  and  Titia.  It  further  appears 
fiom  Ci'^'p!inr)i7  two  pnssa?^  of  Cicero  (dc  Or.  ii. 
70;  aiid  JiruJus,  Hfj),  in  which  ho  sptaki  of  the 
Lex  Thoria,  with  tlie  fragments  of  this  Lex  whose 
tiiK-  is  lost,  that  the  fnipments  are  those  of  the 
Lex  Tboria.  Now  the  date  of  the  l^x  Thoria  is 
Bred  by  Kudorif  at  the  yaar  of  the  city  (i4:i  or 
B.  c.  Ill,  which  is  con9«|uently  the  date  of  the 
Lex  on  the  bronxe  tablet,  thus  identified  with 
the  Lex  Thoria.  Pfoeeading  on  the  assumption 
that  the  frBfrni''"*"''}'  ^  ''^  was  the  Piebiscitum, 
called  the  Lex  1  h<>n;i,  J>iiron!Ui  roftorcd  the  be- 
ginning of  it  according  to  thi-  usual  form  of  Roman 
Pl.  ljisr-tn  ;  S;).  Thorivs  .  .  .  F.  Tr.  VI  Plebcm  ivre 
ro^.  PleiK'ft'iuc  ivru  scivil  Tribvs  ....  Principivm 
fvit  pro  tribv  Q.  Fabivs.  Q.  F.  primvs  scivit 

The  history  of  this  iiis<ri|)tK)n  is  curious.  It 
was  not  cut  on  the  ruugh  back  of  the  bronze  t;iblct 
till  after  the  other  side,  which  is  smooth,  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Senilia  Lex.  The  Servilia  Ler 
is  certainly  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  uf  the 
dty  648,  or  B.a  106,  and  consequently  the  Thoria 
mul  l  'Mt  lirivi'  bi'cn  nit  on  iliis  talilot  before  the 
year  ti-iH.  it  seems  that  the  tablet  was  large 
coougk  for  the  Lex  Servilia,  for  which  it  was  in- 
tendcid,  but  much  too  small  for  the  .Xu-rarian  Law; 

consequently,  the  characters  of  the  Agrarian  side 
ef  the  tablet  are  lenarfcablj  mall,  the  lines  nar- 
row, the  abbreviations  niimcrmts,  and  the  chai>ter8 
only  separated  by  two  or  three  points,  whereas  on 
the  other  lide  the  lettem  are  inriftnn,  larjRe,  and 
well  made,  the  lines  wide,  words  written  at 
full  lui^cli,  and  the  chapters  uf  liie  Lex  separated 
by  sup<rHcri|)tion&  Pnfther,  the  Imee  (of  the 
AL;niri;in  Lex)  arc  often  so  oblique  that  they  cross 
the  straigitt  hues  on  the  op{>t>isit«  side,  which  arc 
eut  very  deep  and  eonsequcntly  are  Tiiibte  on  the 
aide  on  wliich  the  Atfrariau  Lex  is  cut"  (UudorfF.) 

The  subject-matter  of  this  Lex  cannot  be  stated 
wlldioiit  enterinir  into  detaO ;  the  whole ii  examined 
by  Ilud'irfT  with  ^real  care.  The  main  subject  of 
the  Lex  to  which  the  first  eighteen  chapters  or 
forty>tbiee  linee  nfer,  ii  the  Public  land  in  Italy 
as  far  as  the  rivers  Rubico  and  Macra.  The  second 
part  of  the  Lex  Ix^ins  with  the  nineteenth  cbap- 
ter  and  ^e  (br^*feiirth  Knei,  and  extende  to  the 
fiftieth  chapter  and  the  ninety-sixth  line;  this 
port  of  the  Lex  relate*  to  the  Public  and  Private 
land  in  the  ProTince  of  Afiriea.  The  thiid  and 
last  |)art  of  t}je  Lex,  from  the  fiftieth  chapter  and 
the  niuety-itxtb  line  to  the  end  of  tho  inscription, 
lelatee  t»  tiie  Roman  PabUe  hmd  in  the  teiritory 
of  Corinth. 

Rndorff  cooclodes  that  the  Lox  applied  to  other 
land  alio ;  and  6r  two  icaaoM.  nrrt,the  Roman 
Agrarian  Laws  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  city, 
related  to  all  the  provinceeof  the  empire,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  fai  the  eaae  of  the  Lex  Servilia 
of  Rullus.  Secondly,  the  fragment  of  the  Lex 
Thoria,  which  is  preserved,  is  so  broad  compared 
with  the  height  that  we  may  oondode  that  the 
complete  tablet  contained  tliree  times  as  much  as 
it  doee  now  ;  for  nearly  aU  the  broiuto  tablets  on 
whieh  Roman  laws  are  cnt,  are  of  an  oUong  form, 
with  the  heipht  much  greater  than  their  width. 
Of  the  two-tbirda  of  the  tablet  which  it  ii  con- 
cluded have  been  leat,  net  a  ttaee  hat  yet  been 
discoTcrcd. 

The  essay  of  RudoriF  contains  a  copy  of  the  in- 
acriptioui  with  the  fcetontiQa  of  the  passages  that 
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are  defaced.  The  value  of  this  attempt  caa  oalj 
be  estimated  by  aa  iavaitigatkNi  as  conflele  ai 

that  of  the  author. 

i  1  11  A,  similar  in  its  provijiioas  to  the  ha 
Publicia.    (Dig.  1 1.  tit  5.  a.  3.) 

TI  TIA  I)E  TUTO'RIBUS  (aeeJouaLa 
ET  TiTiA,  and  Guos  L  195). 

TKEBO'NIA,  a  piebiscitum  proposed  by  L 
Trel  Tiin?,  b.  c.  448,  which  enacted  that  if  the  tin 
tribuiiea  were  not  chosen  before  the  Comitia  ven 
dtMoIved,  those  who  were  deded  sboold  not  fill 
up  the  number  (m-optan;\  but  that  the  Comitis 
should  b<?  contiinied  till  the  ten  were  elected.  (Lit. 
iii.  'i-'>,  V.  ]  fj.'i 

']  fli;ii<rNL\  DE  PRO VI'N CITS  CONSU- 
LA  lUliUS.  (Plut.C;il-A/i»,43;  LiT.i^  105; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  33.) 

TUiniJNITIA.  [TaintjNUS.] 

TU'LLIA  DE  A'MUn  U.  [AiwiTnaJ 

TU'LLLA  DE  LEOATKVNB  LI'BBRA 
[Lro ATI'S,  p.  670.  a."] 

VALE'RIAE  LEGES.   In  b.  &  508,  the  coe- 
sul  P.  Valerius  proposed  and  carried  varioat  hfm, 
the  purpose  of  which  wns  to  rrlifve  him»<!f  frutn 
the  suspicion  of  airoing  at  kingly  power,  and  to 
increase  his  popuhuri^.   The  etuef  were  a 
which  fjave  an  appeal  (provocatio)  to  the  p<5fti!m 
against  niagistratus,  and  one  which  declared  to  be 
accursed,  and  devoted  tha  man  and  hi*  jnfuttjt 
I  who  should  form  a  dcsifrn  to  scire  the  kin^rly  power 
(Lir.  iL  8).    Owing  to  these  popahir  meanra^ 
the  consnl  reeaved  we  eopMMnen  of  Pahlieola,  ky 
wliich  he  is  penonilly  known.    This  statetnent  of 
the  law  on  Provocatio  by  Livy  is  vety  bnef  sad 
onaatUaetocy.    Cieen  (dt  Jbp.  ii  Sl>  iHtai 
more  distinctly  that  this  Lex  wa.-^  the  first  that  wiu 
(vissed  at  the  Comitia  Centuri^a,  and  that  the 
provkione  were  **ae  quia  magietratns  ctvcm  Raaih 
num  advcnus  provocationem  necaret  neve  vcrbe- 
rarct'^   The  Lex,  therefore,  secorcd  the  right  ef 
appeal  to  aU  Ronan  dvea ;  and  it  ii  eansinwt 
with  this,  that  some  of  the  Roman  cives,  the  patri- 
cians, as  Nicbuhr  states,  had  already  the  proro- 
catio  to  th«r  eoriae.  TIria  r^htef  piovoeitistely 
applied  to  Rome  and  a  mile  rf»und  the  citr,  S» 
the  Imperium  of  the  consuls  beyond  this  boaadsiy 
was  nmlmited  (Ut.  ill  20,  neqne  enim  provace^ 
nem  esse  lontjius  ab  nri  e  niille  ;m  -inim).  Con- 
formably to  this,  the  Judicia  quae  Imperio  oooUnm- 
tor  eonpriaed  amoi^p  other  ease*  those  where  4e 
Judicium  was  beyond  the  limits  of  th**  niifle 
8US.    The  substance  (d  the  two  Legia  is  stated  by 
Dionysins  (Jniiq,  Rowt.r.  19,  70)  withnaiefe^ 
cision  and  apparently  in  accordance  with  th?  t/'rrai 
of  the  Leges.   The  right  of  provocatio  was  ia- 
tended  to  protect  persons  against  the  saamaiy 
jurisdiction  of  the  consuls,  by  jrivin?  them  an  ap- 
peal to  the  SwoSf  and  until  the  wA^fias  dodded 
on  thrir  eaae,  no  poniahnwnt  eoold  be  iaffidei 
(c.  70.)    In  c,  \  9  it  is  said  that  the  npf>enl  «nu 
also  to  the  S^futs  {  and  this  meaaare  made  Fubh- 
cola  popular  with  the  Sitfieriicof,  whoai  we  Mtf 
take  to  he  the  Plel^s  (romp.  Dionys.  ix.  W).  nit»- 
nysiua  geneiElly  uses  5%ies  to  aigni^  Pkbs ;  bat 
he  alao  mea  vXiJfer  in  the  aame  aanae  (vii  96, 
Tiii.  70.  71,  X.  40V 

VALE'RIAE  ET  HORATIAK  LEGES w«e 
proposed  by  the  eonaala  Valerinc  and  U  H» 
ratius  a  c.  449.    (Liv.  iii.  One  of  thtM 

Leges  which  was  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centoriata 
was  **  ut  quod  tributim  plebee  jussisset  pofohai 
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tonoet,"  the  import  of  which  i«  not  cisy  to  dis- 
tlPgiiW^  frcMH  the  later  Publilia  Lex  (Liv.  viiL  12), 
*at  |M>ucita  omnrt  Quintet  tCMfent.**  [Pll- 

BWCTTrH  ;  Pi  BLILIA  LbX.] 

A  lecoDd  Lex  w.u  intended  to  secure  the  prin- 
ciple «f  the  Lex  Valeria  De  Provocatione  ;  "that  if 
tuvprrym  apf>oinlcd  (cn-aAwt)  a  ma^istratnB  with- 
out ajipf-al,  it  was  lawful  tn  kill  such  porson." 
Cmutei  has  here  a  technical  meaning.  (Lit.  iii. 
55,  jv.  13  ;  Cic  <ie  v..  31  ;  **ne  qui  nuigistnx- 
tos  tine  pravocatiooc  cn^an'tor.")  This  Lex  was 
enacted  a^in  SOO  (Liv.  x.  9)  on  the  propoaal 
of  M.  VaJcriiis,  consul  ;  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Lex  wa«  uiore  carefully  cxpn-ssed  (dUigentiua 
auictaoa).  Tliii,  Mjrt  Livy,  was  the  third  tine 
that  thi«  fjes  was  pnarted  Kinco  the  erpulaion  of 
the  kings :  ^  the  cause  of  its  being  enartt.-d  several 
ins  1  take  to  be  M  ether  iben  thi  .  that  the 
prvrrr  of  a  f«^w  was  prratpr  than  tlie  liberty  of 
th«  pkU."  This  i»  a  pUun  and  intolligiUe  account 
of  the  matter,  and  nuy  be  safely  accepted.  The 
Great  Charter  of  England  was  nit ifit-d  more  ih.Tn 
ooee.  A  Lex  Duiiia  (Liv.  iiL  oo)  which  imme- 
diately {bllowedtlieee  Vtlenae,  again  enacted,  amoii^ 
other  thing*,  severe  penalties  against  him  '^qui 
■aigistiatum  sine  provocatione  crcosset"  The  plebs 
trngftt  tk^  were  never  safe  eiMNuh  against  the 
n^  liility,  asd  tlucj  had  geod  gnMuda  to  be  eiHpi- 
cioos. 

A  thU  Lex  of  tbeee  eeneob  wae  to  fiataet  tiie 

piTwns  of  the  tribnni  pi.  In'?,  ftcdile«,  jiidicos,  de- 
cmvin.  Any  person  who  viahUed  their  personality 
ne  Mkeer,*' wvoled,**aBd  hie  Iraiilie,  Uberi  libenw 
que,  were  to  be  sold.  It  is  not  known  who  are 
Meant  by  judicei  and  decemvih  in  tiiis  passage. 
The  centext  eliewf  that  they  were  persone  of  Uie 
plehcinii  class  or  in  the  plebeian  interest.  Xiehiilir's 
eoojcctare  that  the  jodices  may  be  tiie  Ccntiimviri 
ii  BgBiioDB  tnd  piofaaUeu  All  conjectuee  abont 
thed  •^erjiviri  are  vajue. 

VALERIA  UUliA'TIA.  [Plxbiscitum.] 

VA'RIA.  (MAJXffrAa.1 

V.xrrXIA  DK  PROVrNTTTS  was  the  en- 
eomeat  bj  which  Julius  Caesar  obtjuncd  the  pro- 
vines  of  OaDie  Oael|rina  with  lUyrienm  far  Ave 
jeen,  to  which  the  senate  added  Gallia  Transal- 

CTbis  Plebiscttom  was  proposed  by  the  tri- 
P.  Yatiniiii,  m.  c       (Dion  Omb.  xxxviii  8 ; 

.^r'I>'--»"-  /?^^^-  dr.  ii.  1."?  ;  Bueton.  Ctrs.  22  ;  Veil. 

Pat.  ii.  44.)  A  Trebonia  Lex  subsequently  pn>- 
hoged  Oecwr^  Impetmni  ftr  fire  yeonk 

VATI'NL\.  [REi'ETUNnAK.1 

VATI'NIA  D£  COLO'NIS,  under  which  the 
IrtbaOoloiua  (LATUtiras]  of  N«fnD*Coaiim  in 
Gallia  Cinlpinn  ww  plnHed  B.  a.  59.  (Sneion. 
CboL  28.) 

VATI1*IA  DE  RBJECnCXNB  JU'DICUM 
(Cic  M  VaHn.  c  1 1  ;  SekoL  Bob,  821,  828.) 

LEGES  DE  VI.  [Via.] 

TU'RIA.  A  Lex  that  wai  talked  of  (Cic. 
arf  Font.  viiL  6)  is  only  worth  mention  on  account 
«f  the  nameb  Such  a  Lex  might  be  De  Viis 
Xmieadii. 

Some  modem  vnriters  speak  of  I^ges  Viariae, 
het  dure  do  not  appear  to  be  any  Leges  properly 
M  called.  The  provisions  as  to  roads  (viae)  in 
■my  of  the  Agrarian  laws  were  parts  of  such 
and  had  no  special  reference  to  roads, 
(frontinus,  or,  as  he  is  often  called,  Psendo-Fron- 
timiis  I>e  (U,r,  .is  Libellut.) 

VICESIMA'UIA.  [VioxauiA.J 
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Vn.MA  .WNA'LIS.  rANNAiRKs, p.  fJfn.b. 
and  tlie  lisaay  of  Wex  on  the  Lrgrs  Annales 
of  the  Romans,  tmnikted  m  the  daenoil  Ma- 

semn,  Na  X.] 

V'lSE'LLIA  made  a  man  liable  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  who,  being  a  Lathius,  assumed  to  ex- 
ercise the  riRhts  of  an  Inpennns.  (Cod.  it.  tit.  21.) 

VOCO'NIA,  was  eii«M:ted  on  the  proposal  of 
Q.  Vooooiae  8axa,  a  Tribunns  Plebis.  In  the 
"  De  Senff-tiitf  "  of  Cicfrn,  r;\t/j  the  elder  is  iii- 
troduce<l  as  Kijing  that  he  spoke  iu  Ikvwur  of  the 
Lex  when  he  was  sixty-five  yean  of  age,  and  m 
the  consulship  of  f  :.rpi  and  Philippus.  (ac. 
169.)  GelliuA  alao  s]>enl(s  of  the  oration  in  which 
Cato  recommended  this  Lex.    (Cic  pro  Attto,  0, 

Coto  Major,  .'■)  ;       l!in=i,  vii.  1     xvii.  6.) 

One  pxovuion  ot  the  Lex  was  that  no  poaon 
who  ehoold  bo  faidnded  in  thb  eoMus,  after  the 
census  of  that  year  {f>o$t  eot  centoret ;  the  Censors 
of  that  year  were  A.  Posturoius  and  Q.  FulviusX 
sluiuld  tnake  any  feomle  {virgimem  oeee  w/wmai) 

i  li  res.  (Cic.  m  I'errfiM,  i.  41,  42.)  Cicero  df>«.'a 
not  sute  that  the  Lex  fixed  the  census  at  any 
eaai  i  but  it  appears  fivta  Gatoe  (il  274)  that  a 
wemnn  could  ni>t  lie  nuide  V  r  =;  by  any  jK^rson 
who  was  rated  in  the  census  at  iOO,UUO  asses  or 
upwards  (luafew  nmUki  osris),  tboi^h  the  eoiild 
take  the  hereditas  per  fideiconimi^^tin.  Dion  Cas- 
aius  (Ivi.  lU)  names  the  stun  as  25,UU0  drachmae, 
whieh  i*  1001,000  leetertiL  The  lex  allowed  no 
exceptions  even  i;i  fav'fr  nf  fi-;!y  rirnglifer, 
(Austin,  dt  Vivit.  IM^  in.  21.)  The  Lex  onij 
applied  to  testaments,  and  therafbre  a  danghter 
or  other  female  could  inherit  ah  intejtnto  to  any 
amount.  The  Vestal  Vilnius  could  make  women 
their  lieredeo  m  all  caaea,  which  wat  the  onl  j 
exception  to  tile  provisions  of  the  LeXi  (Cic  d$ 
Hep.  iii.  10 1  Oell.  i  12.) 

If  the  terma  of  the  Lex  are  corn  ctly  reported 
by  Cicero,  a  person  wlio  was  nut  ccm^us  might 
make  a  woman  his  bcres,  whatever  was  the  amount 
of  his  property,  and  lo  Geero  nnderetanda  the  Lex 
(in  I'err.  ii.  41),  Still  there  is  a  difTlcuUy  abniit 
the  meaning  of  ceasiis.  If  it  is  taken  to  mean  that 
a  penon  wnoae  property  waa  aboTO  100,000,  and 
who  was  not  included  in  the  census,  could  di.sjKiM* 
of  his  proncrty  as  he  pleased  by  testament,  the 
purpose  of  tiio  Lex  iraold  be  mtetratcd ;  and 
further  "  the  not  being  included  in  the  cenniia  " 
{Heave  cmna  met)  seems  rather  vague.  Still,  ac- 
eerdn^  to  the  terms  of  the  Lex,  any  person  who 
had  ever  been  included  in  the  census,  would  be 
affected  bv  this  knal  incapacity.  Sometimes  it  ie 
assumed  tnat  tlie  hit  censu  is  meant  Tlie  Edict 
extended  the  nile  of  the  Voconia  Lex  to  tbo  Bo- 
nonun  Possessio.   (Dig.  37.  tit.  1.  a.  12.) 

Another  provitran  of  tbe  Lex  forbade  a 
who  was  census,  to  give  more  in  aniount  in  tlie 
form  of  a  legacv  or  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  to  any 
person  than  the  hefee  er  heredei  ehonia  take. 
This  provision  secured  something  to  the  hcres  or 
heredei,  but  still  tbe  provision  was  ineffectual,  and 
the  object  of  this  lex  wae  only  aeeomjdnlted  hj 
the  Lex  Falcidia.  [Lkuatum.]  Ciaius  (ii.  22G), 
in  quoting  this  provision  of  the  Lex,  does  not 
mention  ue  condition  of  bemg  eentoa,  but  this  is 
stated  by  Cicero  (in  Vcrr.  \.  43). 

Some  writers  suppose  that  this  Lex  also  con* 
taincd  a  provision  which  a  testator  was  forbid- 
den  to  give  a  woman  more  than  half  of  his  property 
bj  way  of  Ici^Mj ;  and  it  appean  fnan  Cicero  that 
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ktredUuUlm*^  ilvu  d«  Rrpwb.  ilL  lU).  But  this 
provkMNi  «  Mt  atkvnid  hy  wane  of  th*  best  critics 
t()  Iinvo  Ix'i-n  a  {wirt  i>f  tli^  I.i  t.  Quiniiliaii 
(X4ac<(m.  2()4)  ttatcf  that  bjr  the  Lex  (Voconia)  a 
iranneimMiiottBkslijlMlMMntnorvllan  half 
of  a  peraon^  property ;  but  Qtiiiitilian  says  nothiof^ 
of  the  provi«ioni  of  thi«  Lex,  which  incapacitated 
women  altogether  from  taking  under  a  will  in 
OViabi  CMM,  and  fa  the  paiuge  referrdl  to  he 
li  spoakinj?  r»f  twn  women  \H-\uii  niatlo  hrredm  of 
a  property  in  eijual  abarea.  The  dispute  betw^i 
tka  eograili  aiul  the  Xw  wonen  turned  m  tka 
wordi  of  the  Lex,  **  ne  lictMt  mulicri  plusqtinm 
dimidiam  parteoi  boooraia  •uonun  reliaquere,"  the 
eofMti  eoBtendingtluittlw  \mk  did  not  allMrtiM 
whole  property  to  be  thus  gircn  t  t  v  o  women  in 
equal  snaiWi  though  it  was  adniitt«;d  that  if  half  of 
the  poperty  had  been  giren  to  one  woman,  there 
Wwld  MIT*  bean  no  ground  for  dispute.  It  ia 
quite  rAn<(?«f(»nt  that  thr  I.<'X  might  hare  allowed  a 
wonuiii  ta  take  iuUf  of  a  man's  property  in  certain 
BBS  as,  and  in  others  to  tdia  wmm,  mmgs  tbe  abject 
of  thr  I-cT,  which  was  t'^  prercnt  1ar)7P  prftprrties 
from  coming  into  women"!  hands,  would  hare  been 
VmIv  noQivd  \(j  tttliiff  |MvrirfoM  thota  of 
the  Ijcx  as  they  are  known  1 1  iis  ;  for  it  a[ip<^ars 
from  Quintilian,that  a  woman  might  take  iiy  will 
one  half  of  as  many  properties  as  there  were  tes- 
tators. It  mieht  be  conjectured  that  the  clause  of 
the  Lex  which  forb.idr'  a  ^'nrnan  Iwtn?  niadi'  hrrcs, 
signified  sole  beres,  and  then  the  dauae  which 
forbade  bar  taUnf  mora  than  ludf  would  b«  fitlj 
fnmif'd  to  pffrcnt  an  c^■n»^on  of  tlu  l.tw  liy  nirikiiiif 
a  woman  he  res  ex  deunce,  for  instance,  and  giving 
the  teet  to  another  And  this  conjecture 

derives  some  support  from  tlio  j)rovision  of  the  Ia'x 
Voconia  which  prcrentcd  the  giving  nearly  all  the 
property  in  legacies  to  the  detriment  of  the  hcrcs ; 
which  {Monsion,  haiv«v«r«  it  must  be  obeerred, 
docs  not  apply  to  women  only  (Gains,  ii. 
The  case  of  Fadia,  mentioned  by  Cioero  {de  J^'m. 
ii.  17),  shows  that  there  wee  a  praviiieii  ia  the 
L*»x  hy  which,  ill  c<»rtain  cnsM  at  Irast,  a  wrtTtian 
might  take  something ;  and  it  also  shows  that  the 
Lex  pwwnted  a  nan  fron  making  emn  his  own 
daughter  x'J<t  hcreg. 

According  to  Gains  and  Pliny  (Paneg.  42),  the 
provisions  of  the  Voconia  Lex  were  in  force  at  the 
time  when  thev  wore  writing,  though  Oelliua  (n. 
1)  speaks  of  them  as  being  either  obsolete  nr  n*- 

fcnled.    The  prorisions  of  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia 
'oppaca  may  mto  icpoaled  eooM  of  the  claawi  of 
the  Voconia  L^'t. 

The  subject  of  the  Voconia  Lex  is  one  of  con< 
•iderable  dBAeaHr,  owfaig  to  the  iaipetfect  etate- 
TOi  nts  that  remain  of  its  contents  and  provisions, 
which  were  probably  niunoroaa.  The  chief  modem 
anthorities  on  the  natter  aie  lefeiied  to  1^  Rein 
(ZXw  Horn.  Privai.  Reeht,  p.  367,  dtc),  and  in 
Orullii  OnomtistScoH.  The  latest  e&say  on  it  that 
the  writer  has  seen  is  Die  Lex  Voconia  &c." 
by  Dr.  J.  J.  Baeholen,  Bawil,  184S  {  bat  thaoMay 
do<>»  not  settle  all  thf  dil^irultics. 

This  list  of  Leges  may  not  be  tfoite  oomplete, 
and  the  datee  of  eone  el  thoaa  and  the  elatenent 
of  their  purport  may  not  he  perfectly  accurate. 
Still  it  otwtains  all  the  Legct  that  are  of  any  im- 
pertaacefcrtheiudefelaBifa^of  Remm  Hntory 
nrA  T  irisprndence.  Those  which  arc  not  sin  cially 
noticed  beie^  an  reforred  to  their  {ooper  faeadii 


LTB£LLL'& 

f  jvirtlctilnrlr  trhcn  thtrr  arc  inaiiT  L^?*-?  irktnf 
to   one  sabject,  a^  Ambitos,  Hppctuo<Uf,  bdu 
I  Sereial  of  the  Romaai  Leges  wmt  modified  If 
,  Sonatusfonsulta.    The  Senatuf^consolta,  whiri  .-j* 
jmperly  lawi|  are  enumerated  aadcr  baMjiTt  w 
oonatiLTOii:  [0.  L.] 

LEXIARCHI  IBoctaiu, 
441, a.1 

LEX  lARCH ICON  (Xi»(ui^x««^»')-  [I^iws] 
LKXIS  (Anfif).  [!>»■-] 
LIBKLL.^,  instrrimfnts.    f  Libra.] 
LIBKLLA,  a  snmll  KomBa  wiXrve  eeio,  wferh 
is  mcntioaad  by  Vam»  {L.  L.     5S,  |k  it,  MB* 
Icr)  as  having  existed  in  the  early  a^e  t.f  th*-  citt, 
bat  whkh  ia  hie  tiaM,  and  ajipaumtly  lor  a  coa* 

The  name,  howerer,  was  retained  rspeciaUr  u  a 
proverbial  expression  for  a  vrnrv  aniall  value.  ( Ptast 
Pxmd.  il  2.  54,  Capt.  v.  1.  27  ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii  5, 
}>rQ  Rote.  Com.  4.)    It  u     t^nmX  in  valac  tethr 
Its  (whence  its  name),  ami,  in  the  systes 
silver  money,  it  was  the  tenth  part  ^  the  Jatarm. 
(Varr.  Le.x  Pliiu  H.  M  xmL  &  a  IS.)  The 
words  of  Varro  and  Hliny  clearly  imply  that  tlie 
tibcUa  wae  equal  in  value  to  the  old  ii^wefk 
m:  and  it  neait  aieel  prehaUe  that  4e  em 
ceased  being  struck  at  the  tiaie  of  the  red .  '. 
of  the  OS,  on  account  of  the  incofiTmi^tiily  am  i 
sixe  which  it  would  have  assumed.    The  lAdU 
was  subdivided  into  the  amWIa,  He  half,  and  thr 
teruncins,  its  qnartrr.  Cicrr'*  (ml  Atf.  Hi.  12)  am 
these  words  to  express  fractions  of  an  estate,  «ilh 
reference  to  the  mmtAb*  ae  the  aat^  the  M^<i 
sitrnifvincr  1-lOth,  and  the  tn-mnriuM  1-llth  d 
the  whole  (B^h,  AittnL  Umttnmek  f.  45^ 

c-^c).  [p.aj 

LIBELLUS,  is  the  diminutive  form  of  liber,  and 
signifies  properly  a  little  book.  A  libcllrw  w^u 
distinguislied  from  other  kiuds  of  writii^  br  b  ioc 
written  like  oar  hooka  by  pafM,  vhnvas  orirt 

writings  were  writtm  Ar-iv^r^Tai  chtirfa.  {Stt'^ 
Oust.  56.)  A  liheilus,  however, did  not  fv«essan)T 
ooMiet  of  eeverd  pegve.   It  was  aeed  by  tli*  lU- 

mans  as  a  tochniml  term  in  the  fullnwnn;^  c.i>^J '  — 

1.  JMteUi  acaucUonm  or  acauatorii  ^^^^^ 

after  having  received  the  permln^n  to  brin^  as 
action  against  a  person,  drew  up.  8i!^H^d,  and  tfiA 
to  the  judicial  authorities,  via.,  in  the  city  to  tk 
praetor,  and  in  a  province  to  the  pntcnnsul.  (C^^. 
9.  tit.  2.  Ktl;  Dig.  4a.  tit.  .V  ^  17.  er> ;  47. 
tit  2.  8.  71  ;  compare  Actio.)  The  form  in 
which  a  libellus  accusat<ffine  waa  le  be  wi&iai*  a 
df'scribed  by  Ulpian  in  n  caise  of  a^luTtorr.  (Dif. 
4U.  tit  2.  a.  3.)  The  aocuaer  had  to  i%b  the  libel- 
loa,  and  if  he  eovld  aot  write,  be  wae  etfiged  l» 
li'et  somebody  else  to  do  it  for  him.  If  the  libel- 
lus was  not  written  in  the  proper  legal  farra.  t 
was  invalid,  but  the  pUintiflf  had  still  the  r^ht  ts 
bring  the  same  action  agun  in  II-.  I.>«al  f»nR. 
(Ju^.  vi  2M,  Sic.  ■  Tacit  Ann  iii  4  J  :  Plin.  F:^^ 
vii.  '27  ;  cotnj>are  liriaon.  dc  I-'orai.  v.  c  Ui, 

2.  LiUJIi  /amon  were  n  hat  we  call  IMi  * 
pasquinades,  inteivl'  1  tr>  injure  tlie  charadi^ 
])crsQnn,  A  Uiw  of  the  Twelve  Tables  'm^\d 
very  severe  pnaidnBeaio  en  theee  who  conpoicd 
defamatory  writings  against  any  person.  (Cic^ 
lie  Pub.  iv.  10  ;  Amoh.  iv.  p.  151.)  During  tk^ 
luttcr  part  of  the  republic  this  law  appears  to  br« 
been  in  abeyance,  for  Tacitus  {Amu^  'x.  72)  »ri  tM 
ptenooa  to  the  tune  of  AogMtoa  iibeb  he^  amt 
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lipen  Ui^aily  punUhed  (compare  Cic.  miFam.  ui\l\ 
and  that  Augustiu  prordced  by  the  udidty  wiu 
vkkh  GMiiiis  Serous  brooght  into  disrepute  the 
most  iUnetrioaa  pereoM  of  the  age,  co^ained,  by  a 
Wx  ini9ettatii,  that  the  anthora  of  libdii  fiuMwi 
•hnld  In  bnil^t  to  triaL   On  this  occasion  Aa> 
^tas,  who  was  infonned  of  the  existence  of 
KTccal  racb  works,  had  a  srarch  made  at  Rome  by 
the  aediks,  and  in  other  places  by  the  local  magis- 
Trat  -*.  and  ordered  the  libels  to  be  bitmt ;  some  of 
tkt-  aaihiTs  were  subjected  to  punishment.  (Dion 
Cass.  In.  27.)    A  Uw  quoted  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  47. 
lit.  10.  a.  5)  ordained  that  the  author  of  a  libellus 
fioMsos  shwdd  be  intestabilis,  and  daring  the  Uter 
fmM  ti  the  empire  we  find  that  capital  punish- 
ment was  not  only  inflicted  upon  the  author,  but 
upon  those  persons  in  whose  possession  a  libellus 
fMseos  was  fmnd,  or  who  did  not  destroy  it  as 
■son  as  it  came  into  their  hands.  (Cod.  9.  tit  36.) 
For  fitrther  inf<mnation  on  this  subject  see  Rein, 
Doi  Crimimktik  «hr  BSmm-t  pp^  878;  fte.  53 1. 

3.  LMlut  m^moriftfit,  a  pocket  or  memorandum 
book.  (Suet  Caes.  56.)  The  libellus,  from  which 
Gem  {ad  AtL  ti.  1.  f  5)  wmtimmimtee  a  memo- 
random  of  BkwtM^  ^  1"^^  a  book  of 
this  kind. 

4.  LMluj  is  Qsed  by  the  Rfloaan  Jinfati  m 
equivaknttoOralib/Viaeipw.  [OftATIOIflS Pant* 

CIPt  M.] 

5.  The  word  libellus  was  alio  apliUed  to  a 
▼srietT  of  writings,  which  in  moot  CIM  piobahlj 
ooousled  of  one  page  only  :  — 

•L  To  shoit  letters  addressed  to  a  penoB  ftr  the 

parpo»e  of  cautioning  him  against  some  dnntrer 
wi^h  threatened  his  life  (Sueton.  Caes.  til,  Caiig. 
15) ;  aod  to  mj  abort  letters  or  reports  addneaed 
to  the  senate  or  private  indiTidtials.  (Soet.  Ckm. 
Ai^.  84  ;  Cic  Font,  xi  1 1.) 
i  To  the  biUf  called  WttOi  gladiaiorii,  or  aime- 
r<mi,  which  persons  who  pave  gladiatorial  cxhibi- 
iMOi  distributed  among  the  people.  [tii.ADiAToaJta| 

f.  To  [tetitions  to  the  emperors.  (Snct.  Amj.  r>^  ; 
Man  Tiii  31.  3,  82.  1.)  The  emperors  had  their 
eipeeU  oflkm  or  aeewtaricfl  who  attended  to  all 

petitions  {liUIlis  jintr/iCtiif,  Dit^.  20.  tit.  5),  and 
vIm  read  and  answered  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Miperor.  (Soet.  DomM.  )4.)  fivdi  a  IflMlIni  » 
•till  extant    See  Gruter, /n.kTi/ p.  T)r:vii.  1. 

d.  To  the  bill  of  appeal  called  OUUum  aypeUa- 
tmim,  whieh  a  penon  who  did  not  ae^ieeeo  fat  a 
jadidal  sentence,  bad  to  send  in  after  l^piO  of 
two  or  three  dava.  (Dig.  4U.  tit  1.) 

a  To  the  bilii  atadc  vp  in  the  moat  frequented 
partj  of  the  citv,  in  case  of  a  d  -btor  having  ab- 
•cmded.  (Cic.'  pro  Q>uhL  6,  15,  IS  ;  Rein,  Horn. 
Mealr,  p^  499.)  Soeh  bflls  were  alio  ititdc  npon 
the  r*tit  s  of  Mit  b  a  debtor,  and  his  friends  who 
vuiMd  to  pay  for  him  sometimes  polled  down  such 
hiBt  (Scaee.  th  Bemf.  W.  12.) 

/  To  bills  in  wliich  pw^rsons  announced  to  tlie 

Cblic  that  they  had  found  things  which  had  been 
1^  and  m  whfeh  they  invited  the  owner  to  dahn 
Vtt  property.  (Plaut  Uml.  v.  2.  7,  &c.  ;  Dig.  4". 
til.  2.  s.  44.)  The  owner  gare  to  the  finder  a  re- 
«ad  (ttprrpa)  and  nerired  hb  property  back. 
Sometimes  the  owner  also  made  known  to  the 
leUie  br  a  libellas  what  he  had  lost,  stated  his 
aud  reaidence,  and  joromiaed  to  giro  a  reward 
to  the  person  who  found  hie  property,  and  brought 
it  lack  to  Ua.  (Propeitiii  21.21,  &&)  [US.] 
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LIB£R  OMAtor)  a  book.  The  most  common 
naterfal  en  wirieh  heokt  wen  written  by  the 

Greeks  and  Romans,  was  the  thin  coots  or  rind 
(/t6er,  whence  the  Latin  naoie  Car  a  book)  of  the 
Egyptian  papyraa.   This  plant  wac  called  by  the 

Egyptians  byUoi ($i€kos\  whence  the  Greeks  de- 
riTod  their  name  for  a  book  {fittklor).  It  formed 
an  aitide  of  commerce  long  before  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (v.  58),  and  waa  eztensiTely  nscd  in 
the  western  nart  of  Europe,  aa  ia  proved  by  tho 
nnmbw  of  rolls  of  papyri  firand  at  Herculaneum. 
In  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  aera  the 
dutr  on  imported  papynu  was  abolished  by  Theo- 
doric  the  Greet,  on  whieh  occasion  Cassiodonis 
wrote  a  letter  (xL  38),  in  which  he  congratulati^s 
the  world  on  the  ceaeation  of  a  tax  so  un£sTounible 
to  the  progress  of  learning  and  of  commerce.  The 
papyms-tree  grows  in  swampa  to  tta  height  of 
ten  feet  and  more,  and  paper  was  prepared  fr m 
the  thin  coata  or  pellicles  which  lonound  the  plant 
in  the  following  manner  aoeoidiog  to  Pliny  (xiii. 
23) : — The  different  pieces  were  joined  together  by 
the  turbid  Nile  water,  as  it  has  a  kind  of  glutin* 
oos  property.  A  layer  of  papj-rus  (tcheda  CT 
pkUyra)  was  laid  flat  on  a  board,  and  a  cross  layer 
put  over  it ;  and  being  thus  prepared,  the  hirers 
were  preHod  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun. 
The  sh'-ets  were  then  fastened  or  {nsted  together, 
the  best  being  taken  first  and  then  the  inferior 
sheets  There  were  never  more  than  twenty  in  a 
scaptu  or  roll.  The  papyri  found  in  Kiryjitinn 
tombs  differ  Tcry  much  in  length,  but  not  much  in 
breadth,  as  the  breadth  was  probably  determined 
by  the  nstml  length  of  the  strips  taken  frmn  tl^o 
plant  The  length  might  be  clvrried  to  almost  any 
extent  by  fiutening  one  sheet  to  another.  The 
writing  was  in  columns  with  a  blank  slip  between 
them.  (Fmj'tiitn  Antiquities^  vol.  ii.  ch,  7.  Lond. 
1H36.)  Till'  form  and  general  appearance  of  the 
papyri  rolls  will  be  xuiderstood  frum  the  followini* 
woodcut  taken  from  paintings  found  at  Pompeii. 
(OeD.  Fmp.  reL  U.  p.  187.) 


The  paper  (iskariti)  made  from  the  jiapyrus  was  of 
dificre  ii  qnalitiea.  The  best  wa«  called  after  Au« 
gustus,  the  second  alter  Liria,  the  third,  which  was 
originnlly  the  be-t,  was  named  Iliemtica,  because 
it  was  appropriated  to  the  sacred  hooka.  The 
finest  paper  was  aohscquently  called  Cfamdia,  ftom 
the  emiHTor  Chiudius.  The  inferior  kinds  wi  re 
called  AmjAiVtealrioa^  Saitica,  Lateotioa^  from  the 
plaeei  in  Eg^-pt  where  it  wac  made,  and  also 
Furiniana,  from  one  Fannius,  who  luid  a  celebrated 
manuiactofj  at  Rome.  The  kind  called  Eiigtoretioa 
wai  not  fit  Ibr  writing;  and  waa  ehieily  used  hy 
merchants  for  packing  their  goods,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  obtained  ita  luune.  (Plin.  xiii.  23» 
24.) 

Next  to  the  papyrus,  {tarchment  (memltrttna) 
WW  the  moit  oommoa  material  for  writing  npoo. 
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It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  bj  Eumencs  li- 
king of  Perganios,  in  eauaqaeBee  of  tlw  jwolubi- 
tion  of  llif  export  of  j«ipyni8  from  E^iypl,  by 
IHdemy  £piphiuiMb  (PUn.  xiii  21.)  It  ii  pro- 
Vible,  bowerer,  that  Enmoiet  intndoeed  only 
»oine  iniprort'iiu'iit  In  the  manufacture  of  r.iri!i 
ment,  ai  ilerodotuf  mentiuna  writng  on  skint  aa 
cenimm  in  hn  time,  and  says  that  the  Immm  had 
been  acciistomed  to  give  the  name  of  skins  (ti<f>d*- 
poi)  to  books  (t.  58).  Other  materials  arc  also 
nentMned  m  vaed  tot  wiiling  cm,  but  book*  appear 
to  have  been  almost  inTWMblj  ntHlett  either 
upon  papyrus  or  paidunenL 

The  andentt  wrote  niaany  on  only  one  nde  of 
the  jiai><T  (ir  jK\rchmcnt,  whence  .TdTonel  (L  6) 
speaka  of  an  extremel\-  long  tragedy  iu 

Sunimi  plena  jam  mnigine  libri 
Seriptna  ^  m  Urgo  mteim  finitoa  Orestea.** 

Sodi  woilcB  wen  called  OptttagrafM  (PUn.  Bp- 
iii.  5),  and  arc  also  said  te  be  wriManmcNemi 
ckarta.  (Mart  viii.  62.) 
The  hack  of  ifaepeiMr,  inataed  ef  being  written 

ujK>n,  w;u  usually  slniiunl  with  saffron  colour  or 
the  oedrus.  (Luctan,  vp^s  dvolS,  16.  voL  iii.  p. 
1 13 ;  awMif  «waiftnHialii6«aM,  Jut.  fiL  28 ;  Pen. 
iii.  10.)  We  learn  from  Ovid  that  the  cedrus 
produced  a  yellow  colour.  (Ovid,  Tr%d.  'vL  1.  13.) 

As  paper  and  parchment  were  dear.  It  wee  fn- 
quenilr  the  cuatom  to  erase  rr  u  ash  out  writing  of 
little  importance,  and  to  write  upon  the  pc^er  or 
paRlunent  again,  which  wee  then  called  Platte* 
ptetttu  {TcaXin^-)](Tros).  This  practice  is  mentioned 
kgr  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  vii.  18),  who  praises  bis  fiiend 
Tfebatiitt  ftr  having  been  to  econemeal  aa  to  write 
upon  a  lalimpseal,  hut  Wduders  what  those  writ- 
ing! could  have  been  which  were  considered  of  less 
iniportanee  than  a  letter.  (Compare  Catall*  zxiL 
&  ;  Martial,  xiv.  7.) 

The  paper  or  parchment  was  joined  together  ao 
aa  te  rarro  one  eheet ;  and  wlint  the  weilc  waa 
finished,  it  was  rollt  tl  nn  a  staff,  wh.  nee  it  was 
called  a  ve/aMMs;  and  bcuoe  we  have  the  expres> 
tien  OMfMre  IHimtL  (Cie.  ad  Altlx.  10.)  When 
an  author  divided  a  work  into  several  hooks,  it 
wna  usiud  to  include  only  one  book  in  a  volume  or 
roll,  so  that  there  were  generally  the  Mune  nnmber 
of  volutncs  as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid  {Trist.  i.  1. 
117)  call*  his  fifteen  booka  of  Metaniorphoees 
*'ntttatae  ter  quinque  votoBmn  fenaae:*  (Com- 
pare Cic.  TuMs.  iiL  3,  ad  Fam.  xvii.  17.)  When 
a  book  waa  Iooe,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into 
two  volomes  ;  thus  Pliny  (Kp.  iii.  5)  speaks  of  a 
work  in  three  bookt  **in  lex  tdnmiaa  fnopter 
amplitudinem  divisl** 

In  the  papyri  rolls  found  at  HereidaBenm,  the 
stick  on  which  the  papyrus  is  rolled  does  not  pro- 
ject from  the  papyrus,  but  is  concealed  by  it 
Usually,  however,  there  were  halb  or  bosses, 
ornamented  or  pMnted,  called  umlnlid  or  eornua, 
which  were  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  stick  and 
projected  from  the  papyrus.  (Martial,  iiL  2,  v.  6, 
15  ;  TibulL  iii.  1.  14  ;  Ovid.  Tnst.  L  I.  8.)  The 
ends  of  the  roll  were  carefully  cut,  polished  with 
pumice-stone  and  coloured  black  ;  they  were  called 
the  ffcminae  fronie*.    (Ovid.  c.) 

To  protect  the  roll  from  injury  it  was  frequently 
pat  in  a  parchment  case,  which  was  stained  with  a 
purple  colour  or  with  the  yellow  ol  the  Latum. 
Martial  (x.  1)3)  calls  such  a  covering  a  fmrfmrta 
6^   Something  of  the  some  kind  is  meant  by 


the  Greek  uttybae  (airrvSai,  Cic.  ad  J U.  it,  h), 
which  Heaychies  expbuns  by  t^yidrsMK  eraAiri. 

The  title  of  the  book  {litmlmM  aider)  was  >Mitt<  a 
on  a  tmall  strip  of  papyiue  or  paithmcnt  with  a 
light  red  ealenr  (ceag—s  ereilMfniii).  lYmfciln  iHa 
>i;ppfi^<'d  that  the  title  w.n>  -  n  a  kind  of  t"uk  -t 
Bu&peuded  to  the  roll,  as  i«  seen  in  the  paintif^jri 
at  H erenlaaenm  (oee  woodent),  bat  tt  wae  moit 
probably  stuck  on  the  juapynii  itMlf.  (Coniivu-.* 
TibulL  Lc)  We  learn  from  Seneca  {de  Tramq, 
An,  9)  and  MaitU(zir.  I86)lbal  tba  pertiaittef 
the  authors  vcn  «Sbaa  placed  en  the  mat  page  «f 
the  work. 

Aa  the  demend  lor  beeko  increneed  tftnaids  the 

end  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  it  became  "J:  < 
fashion  for  the  iioman  ooblee  to  have  a  libiarj, 
the  tmde  ef  boeksefleci  natorally  avDea  Th^ 

were  called  lAhmrii  (Cic.  <le  f^y.  iii.  1?0),  JUVlu 
polite  (Mart.  iv.  7 1,  xiii.  3),  aiul  by  the  Grt«k 
writeie /Bl€^IWKd■^|k«tor  0i<Xio«(dbn|XaL  Thdr 

shop  w;;5  called  i  JjfrHu  fibntria  (Cic  Piil.  iL  'J). 

These  shops  were  chiefly  in  the  Araileitua  (itait 
L  4),  and  m  the  Vieoe  Saadalarina  (Oell  xfm.4). 

On  the  shop  door,  or  the  pillar,  as  the  cue  nuVbt 
be,  there  was  a  list  of  the  uxlm  of  books  on  sak; 
aUutiott  ia  made  to  ih'a  by  Horace  {StA  I  4.  71, 
Art.  Poet.  372)  and  Martial  (L  1 18).  Tlie  j  i ;  ^ 
at  which  books  were  sold,  seems  to  have  been  mode- 
mte.  IbrtiBl  says  (/.  e.)  that  a  good  copy  of  dw 
first  book  of  his  epignuns  might  be  had  for  five 
denarii  In  the  time  of  Augustus, the  bosii  appear 
to  have  been  the  great  bookaellera  at  Room.  (Hor. 
A/>.  i.  20.  2^Art.roiU.  345  ;  seeaU.  Btxkcr,  Vi'*., 
vol  i.  p.  163,  &c)  Compare  the  artidea  Araji- 
MSNTVM,  BiBLiorancA,  CALAiitra,  Canu,  Srr- 

LLS, 

LI  DEU,  LI  BERT  AS.  The  Roman  whteis  di- 
vide ad  men  into  Ltberi  and  Servi  f  SnaYtrs] ;  tad 

men  w  ere  either  horn  Lih<  rl,  in  ivhich  cise  tiny 
were  called  by  the  Romans  li^enui  [  I  nubnoiL  or 
they  became  Liheri  after  bemg  Servi,  in  wiwh 
case  they  were  called  Libcrtini  [LlDKaro]. 
Libertus  is  defined  in  the  Institutes  of  JaatiniMi 
(I.  IiL  IX  to  be  natural  fiu;alty  to  da  thet 
which  a  man  pleases,  except  he  be  in  any  tbini; 
hindered  fiucoe  or  law.**  Accotdaqgly  the  &»> 
mant  eonsidered  Libertae  at  the  natmal  Mate  or 
condition  of  men  [Skkvi;8].  Aman  might  either 
be  bom  a  slave,  or  he  might  become  a  slave  by  ktt 
of  fteedom.  Liberlaa  was  th^  first  eeeential  of  the 
three  which  determined  status  or  condition:  the 
other  two  were  Civitaa  and  Familia.  Witbsot 
Libertae  there  eould  be  no  status.  Ci  vitas  implied 
Lihertas  ;  hut  Libertas  did  not  necessvily  imfJy 
Civitas,  for  a  man  might  be  Liber  without  beng 
Civis.  [Civis.]  Familia  implies  both  Libotas 
and  Civitaa,  and  he  only  who  is  Civis  has  Fuailiau 
[Familia.]  Thns,  Familia  necessarily  indodioi 
Civitas,  but  Civitas  does  not  necessarily  include 
Familia  in  one  sense;  for  £unilia  may  be  changr<i, 
while  libertas  and  civitas  remain  (cum  et  libcruu 
et  civitaa  retinetnr,  familia  tantnm  mutator  miiu- 
niam  esse  capitis  diminutions  oeMtat:  Dig.  4. 
tit  5.  s.  11).  But  Civitas  so  far  n<K*«!tnriIy  impjied 
Familia,  that  no  Civis  RonuuiU»  was  pennanectl/ 
without  Familuu  [Q.  L] 

LI  BERA  FUGA.  [Exsililm.] 
LIBERA'LLV.    [Dioivysia-  p.  414,  a.] 
LIBERA'LIS  CAUSA.  [As«BRToa.] 
LIBERA'MS  MANUS.  [MANi;i;] 
LlBElCA'LlTAa  LAiiBm;8.j 
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LIDF.UO'RUM  JUS.  [Lkx  Julia  kt  I'apu 
PorF.*KA,l 

LIBEHl'L'S  (hnKtvdtpos),  a  frecdimn.  1. 
CuxK.  It  wu  not  unfrcqiicnt  for  a  nia«tcr  at 
AtlkBm  to  TCilan  a  tlare  to  freedom.  A  private 
penoa,  it  appenr*,  mi'^ht  llbomtc  }n»  slnvr  without 
lOf  particular  furoiality  ;  sowetimet  the  state 
wmU  emancipale  a  slave,  but  then  the  purchase 
mone%-  Lid  to  be  restored  In  his  m:i^tcr.  (PlaL 
dt  Leg.xi,  Dbi^U.)  The  state  into  which  a  slave 
this  cateM  was  called  &«-<A«v0«fMa,  and  he  was 
ttid  to  be  KoJf  lavT^v.  ( Di^mostb.  pro  Pkorm. 
pk  944)  It  is  Dot  quite  certain  whether  thoae  per- 
wm  win  an  tenned  ol  x»f^f  oUovrm  (DanMwtli. 
Pkilif.  i.  p.  50)  were  likewise  freodmcr,  ns  the 
gaaiinariaits  assert,  or  whether  they  were  ^r«ons 
ftt  h  daTerr,  bat  living  separated  uom  their  mai- 
tfrs*  hotu^hold  ;  but  in  iX-inosthenes  (c.  Euerrj.  et 
M»mb.  p^  1  i  6i)  the  expression  X**?^^  ^^i* 
dmtiT  ^ed  vptmymmt  witli  **hc  has  been 
PTOndpated.**  A  slave  whcrx  mnnumilted  cntfred 
iota  the  status  of  a  iut(hk6s  [MbtokcusI,  and 
as  seeh  be  bad  not  only  to  pay  the  ftfTofifio*-,  but 
s  trioboloii  in  addition  to  it.  This  trioWoii  wns 
prohably  the  tax  which  shive- holders  had  to  pay  to 
the  republic  fiir  eaeh  slave  thej  kept,  so  that  the 
triobolon  paid  Ly  freodmcn  was  intended  to  in- 
doanify  the  state,  which  would  otherwise  have 
Int  bv  everv  aunmuMion  «f  n  abttt.  (B0ekh, 
PM.  'Eetm.  'ofAtfuiis,  {>.  331,  &c.,  Od  edit.)  The 
roimectioo  of  a  fireedman  with  his  former  master 
«H  Iwwffcr  not  Imitcn  off  entirely  on  Mi  niana- 
miwion,  fbr  \h-  had  throughout  his  life  to  regard 
bin  is  bis  patron  (vprnrriiTiii),  and  to  fulfil  cerlaio 
Mm  toinirdt  hm  In  wluit  theia  duties  eon> 
si'!.-"!  heyoTid  the  ohlijjation  of  showing  pmlitudc 
and  req>ect  towards  his  deliverer,  and  of  taking 
Um  lar  Ilk  patron  In  all  bii  affiun,  it  wwertnin, 
tli  nijh  they  seem  to  have  Vieen  fixi  d  I  v  t^r-  laws 
of  AtbeoSk  (Meier  and  Schom.  AH.  I 'roc.  p.  473, 
Ae. ;  Petit  Lty.  AU.  iL  6.  f».  S6I  ;  compare  Plato, 
</•• /.<•;/.  xi.  p,9l5.)  Whether  the  relation  exi  t 
iag  between  a  person  and  his  frecdman  descended 
te  tbe  ebildrat  of  the  lattrr,  if  Itkeviio  unknown. 
Tliat  a  ma.'<i»T,  in  case  his  fr<  »  ilman  died,  had  some 
riaims  to  his  property,  is  clear  from  Isaeus 
NkoiM.  ktnd,  c.  9;  Rhetor,  nd  Aleir.  1.  16; 
compare  Bunsen,  De  Jur.  hemi.  Alh.  p.  51).  The 
iq^icct  of  any  of  the  duties  which  a  frcedman  had 
tovaidi  hio  former  master,  was  proMCttted  by  the 

htO'TTanloU  VlKJ],      [  Al'O.STAHKU'  DlKK.] 

The  Spartans  likewise  restored  their  slaves  some- 
6m«  to  freedom,  but  in  vhat  defn«e  tneh  freed- 

mrn  fart<K>k  of  the  civic  fmnthise  is  ii  t  1  nowii. 
That  they  could  never  receive  the  full  Spartan 
fiinchise  ia  expressly  stated  by  Dkm  Chryiotto- 
Miu  (Or.;/,  xxxvi.  p.  -148,  h\  hut  Miillcr  (/W. 
ill  «L  S  5)  entertains  the  opinion  that  Spartan 
frndoitn,  after  passing  throufrh  serend  atages, 
ini.'ht  in  the  end  obtain  tho  full  franchise  ;  this 
i^ioa  however  is  more  than  doubtful  Spartan 
ftwduen  were  freqnentty  nsed  In  the  anniea  and 
in  the  fleet,  and  were,  ncconlinf^  to  M>TO  ((i/f. 
AtktM.  vi  n.  271),  designated  by  the  names  of 
i^ai,  dNmrot,  /pi/KT^pcf,  BsowooYontvroi, 
sod  r«oSafi»8<it.  fl^.  S.] 

2.  Komah.  Freemen  (Wen)  were  either  In- 
tmnn  flttOBXtri]  or  Libertini.  Lifaerttni  were 
lli  i^e  persons  wbo  had  Ix-cn  reli-aHcd  from  legal 
imitude  (ijmi  aejutla  aerviUiU  nmmtmim  ttuU^ 
IWn,i.ll>.    A  manomiltcdabvewM  LibcitM 
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(that  is,  liUeratus)  witli  rtferencc  to  his  master; 
with  reference  to  the  class  to  whidi  be  beloi^red 
after  manumig.<«iiin,  hi-  was  Liljertinns.  AtTording 
to  Suetonius,  liberiinus  was  the  son  of  a  libcrtus 
in  tha  timo  of  the  eensor  Appios  Ctanditn,  and 
for  some  time  after  (C?«m'7.  c.  *_M)  ;  Imt  this  is  not 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  extant  Roman 
writcn. 

There  -were  thnn^  mndei  of  liegitima  manumis- 
sio,  the  vindicta,  the  census,  and  the  testameutura  : 
if  the  manvHttitted  sUve  was  abore  diifty  yean  of 
age,  if  he  was  the  Quiritarian  property  of  his 
master,  and  if  be  was  manumitted  iu  proper  form 
(/etTi/i  me,  jHtta  tt  bgOima  wmimmmlem)  he  heeuM 
n  Civ'is  Roroanus :  if  any  of  these  eon^litiong  were 
wanting,  be  became  a  Latinus  ;  and  in  some  cases 
only  n  Deditictos.  [MaNUMnMiio.]  Tbns  thers 
were,  a»  I'Ipi;\n  observes,  three  kinds  of  Libcrti : 
Gives  Homaiii,  Latini  Juniani,  and  Uediticu. 

The  Status  of  a  Civia  Roomras  and  that  of  n 
Deiliticiiis,  have  l>een  already  described.  [CrviTAS; 
DBomciuJ  As  to  the  political  condition  of  Liber- 
tini under  the  ropvUie,  who  wersCivee  Roman!, 
see  Mantmissio. 

Originally  slaves  who  were  so  manumitted  as 
not  to  DeeoflM  Civee  Ramnni,  were  stilt  sUves  ;  but 
the  l*rai  tor  tixik  them  vmder  hi»  pr.  t -ction,  and 
maintained  their  freedom,  thougii  he  could  not 
make  them  Cives  RomanL  The  Lex  Jnnia  gave 
them  a  certiin  status,  which  waa  expressed  by  the 
phrase  Latini  Juniani:  they  were  called  Latini, 
says  Gains  (I  S3,  iiL  MX  beiwiae  they  were  pnt 
on  the  same  footing  as  tho  latini  Coloniorii,  and 
Juniani  because  the  Junia  I<ex  gave  them  freedom, 
whereas  hefbro  they  were  by  striet  law  (e»  Jmrt 
Qutritium)  slaves.  Gaius  (iiL  Sfi)  mvi*  that  tho 
Lex  Junia  decUred  such  mauumittcd pcisous  to  be 
■8  free  as  if  they  had  been  Roman  eitiiens  by 

birth  (rirrs  Itnmnnt  inffnnn),  who  had  gone  out 
from  Rome  to  join  a  Latin  colony,  and  thcrebv 
hnd  become  LntiniColoniariit  this  passage,  whim 
in  not  free  from  difficulty,  remukeii  on  by 
Savigny  (2e«rsdb^  ix.  |x"320). 

A  Lntinns  could  attain  the  Civilaa  In  several 
ways,  (fiaiiis,  i.  2«,  &c.  ;  Ulp.  I'nht.  tit.  3  ;  h  \- 
TiMTAS.)  As  the  patria  potestas  was  a  Jus  pecu- 
liar to  Roman  eitieniSfit  fetlowed  that  a  Lntinns  had 
not  the  (Homan)  jiatria  jwtesfas  over  his  children. 
1  f,  however,  he  had  married  cither  a  Latiua  and  bad 
begotten  n  ehtid,  who  would  of  cause  be  a  Latinus, 
or  had  married  a  Ilonian  civi-i,  and  had  hcgottm 
a  child,  which,  by  a  scnatU8con»iihum  of  liudrian, 
would  ben  Rotnanua  Civis,  he  might,  by  comply  ing 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Aelia  Scntia,  in  the 
former  case  obtain  the  civitas  for  himself,  his  wife, 
and  child,  and  in  both  eases  acquire  the  iiatria 
jiotrstas  over  his  child  just  a:*  if  the  child  had  been 
bom  in  justae  nuptiae.    (Gaius,  i.  30.  66,) 

In  eansidtfing  the  Itpi  condition  of  Libertini, 
it  ia  n.  cessary  to  remember  that  even  those  wlio 
were  Civcs  Romani  were  not  Iiigoiui,  and  that 
their  patroni  had  still  certain  rights  with  respect 
to  tlu'in.  The  I/itini  Juniani  were  nndcr  sonie 
special  inc^acitics ;  for  the  Lex  Junia  which  dc> 
tennined  their  status,  neither  gave  them  the  power 
of  making  a  will,  nor  of  taking  property  under  a 
will,  nor  of  bcmg  named  Tutores  in  a  will.  They 
eould  not  thereme  take  either  as  heredes  or  lege- 

Itiiril,  but  they  could  take  hv  way  of  fulei  coin- 
missum.  ((  iaius,  i.  24.)  T^o  sons  of  libertini 
mn  ingenui,  but  they  oonld  net  Imt» gentile  rights; 

IS 
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and  the  detcendanU  of  liU-rtiui  were  touiciimes 
taimUMi  witk  their  ntvU*  origin.  (Uoi;  Sum.  L 

Ihe  law  which  ooncemt  the  propertj  (boma)  of 
Libertini  may  b«  eontiderrd  inid«r  PATMNoa ; 

fcc-  a'hr>  lN(iKNi  i  aiul  Lkx  Jt  NlA.  [O.L.] 
LIIUTINA'UII.  Lt't  Nis  p.W8,».J 
LIBRA  or  AS,  a  {•ouinl,  the  mit  of  weight 
■nong  the  Uoniaiit  and  Italiaiu.  Many  ancient 
apeeimens  of  this  wt-i..'ht,  iu  parts  and  multiples, 
Mve  come  down  tu  ui> ;  but  of  ihc»c  some  are  im- 
perfect, and  the  rest  diflfer  to  much  in  weight  that 
DO  Bati!<fact(irv  roi)chi»iitn  can  W  Hni'.vii  from  tlicm. 
The  diHerencc  between  some  of  the««  ipeciaiens 
ia  aa  much  aa  two  ooneea.  An  aeeoont  of  MOie  of 
the  most  remarkal'lf  of  th<  n»  is  givi  n  by  llii*»ey 
iA$tdcnt  HVi';/</i$,  ^it^c.  ix.  $  3),  and  liockh  {Metro- 
log.  VHUrwch.  p.  1 70).  Thia  variety  ia  to  lie  ac- 
ronntinl  t  r  partly  by  the  well-known  tartleiMiBM 
of  the  Hom  uiA  in  keeping  to  their  ttandarda  of 
weight,  auJ  partly  by  the  fiict  that  many  of  the 
extant  weigbta  are  frna  provincial  towns,  in  which 
t'lis  carcii-.H.MifM  was  ooiorioQily  greater  than  in 
the  melro(iulis. 

The  computation  of  the  w^ht  of  the  IStra  has 
been  attempted  in  two  ways,  which  are  moro  fully 
disentsed  under  Ponokra,  The  method  which  has 
been  followod  by  moat  writers  ia  that  of  deducing 
it  from  the  weights  of  the  silver  coins  ^ — a  )iriHfs» 
which  gives,  according  to  Ilu&sey,  504U  grains, 
and  according  to  Wurm  and  Bikkh,  a  little  more 
than  5053.  The  other  plan  is  that  of  weighing 
the  quantity  of  water  heUl  by  the  Cuugius  of 
Vespiisiaii,  which  originallv  contained  10  Roman 
pounds,  which  gives  a  reanlt  of  about  5200  gfsaina. 
According;  to  the  former  computation,  it  was  sonio- 
wliat  less  than  ll^t  according  to  the  latter,  some- 
what more  than  llf  ouncea  avoirdapois  ;  and, 
according  to  either,  its  value  may  be  roughly 
stated  as  a  little  iesa  than  3^ih  of  a  pound 
arntrdupois. 

The  uncial  division,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
speak in:{  of  the  coin  Ah,  was  also  applied  to  the 
weight.  (Sec  the  Tal>les.)  The  divisions  of  the 
ounce  arc  given  under  U.NCU.  Where  the  WOld 
jHmdoy  or  its  ahVireviations  P.  or  povn.,  occur 
with  a  simple  number,  the  weight  understood  is 
the  liftra. 

The  name  lihrn  was  also  given  to  a  measure  of 
horn  divided  into  twelve  etj^ual  parte  (luictcM)  bv 
tinet  mnriced  on  it,  and  uaed  rar  meMaring  oil. 

(Saet  Gwt.  c.  30  ;  Oalcn,  de  Comp.  Mi>l.  (,'en.  i, 
17,  Ti.  8  ;  Horat  Sat.  ii.  1.  59—61.)     IP.  S.J 

LIBRA,  (Urn,  LIBELLA  i<rra»tibs\  abahuice, 
a  pair  of  scales.  The  principal  parts  of  ihtainitn^ 
mcnt  were,  1,  The  Injam  f  Jl'oumI,  whence  any- 
thing which  i^  to  be  weighed  ia  said  ^vybv 
hft^4fiiivon^  literally,  to  be  thrown  under  the 
beam."  (AMian,  V.  If.  x.  G.)  2.  The  two  scales, 
ciUled  in  Greek  roAoyra  (Horn.  //.  viii.  69,  xiL 
4Z\  zvi  659,  six.  223,  zxiL  209 ;  Ariatoph. 
Itanae^  009)  and  -xXaTriY^t  (Aristoph.  lianae, 
1425),  and  in  Latin  lancet  (Viis.  Aen,  xii.  725 ; 
Pert.  IT.  10;  Cic.  i^eotf.ir.  12).  [Lanx.]  Hence 
the  verb  ToAoirevw  if  employed  as  equivalent  to 
araOfiJut,  and  to  the  Latin  libro^  and  is  applied  as 
descriptive  of  an  eagle  balancing  his  wings  in  the 
air.  (I'hthMtcnt.  Jun.  Imag.  6  ;  Welcker,  ad  loc.) 
The  be.mi  was  made  without  a  tontruo,  being  held 
by  a  ring  or  other  appendage  iUyuLay  ^i/uz),  fixed 
in  the  centra.  (Soo  tha  woodoit.)  fl|pedaaw  of 
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bronae  balances  may  be  aeen  in  the  Britid  MaMBi 
and  hi  other  follofnana  of  antiqaitica,  aod  aiss 

the  steel-yard  [Stater  a],  which  was  ased  firt^ 
same  purpooea  as  the  libra.  The  woodcut  to  tite 
article  Catbna  ahowaaame of  the  chains  hf  vkich 
the  scales  are  susf^-ndinl  from  the  lieam.  In  tc^ 
wwks  of  ancient  art,  the  balanr»!  is  also  iatiuijcrd 
emblematically  m  a  peat  wic^  of  me/t.  Ths 
annexed  woodcut  is  uk -ii  from  a  Wautiful  hrora^ 
patera,  representing  Mercun- nn*^  ApoUo  rop^ 
in  exploring  the  fates  of  AemBaa  and  Mi  ■111111,17 
we^hlqg  the  attendant  geniw  of  Aft 


that  of  the  other.  (Wif)ckebnann,  Man.  fatd,  1 53; 
Mill  in,  I'ciutures  dc  V'l^'  J»t.  i.  pi  19.  ft  25.) 
A  balance  is  often  reprc&<^^ul«.tl  on  the  rereie  rf 
the  Roman  imperial  coins  ;  and  to  indicatr  m>m 
distinctly  its  signification,  it  is  frequently  ^  'i  ' 
a  female  in  her  right  hand,  while  she  suif^-u 
a  eonraoopin  in  her  left,  the  wardi  mmqvm 
AVovhTl  being  irucrilx'd  on  the  roarvin*  " 
denote  the  justice  and  imutrtialitiy  with  which  (he 
eu)()erurs  dispensed  thdr  beua^. 

The  conatellatioB  libra  is  pUiced  m  thf  Zoihi: 
at  the  eiiuinox,  biH-ause  it  i*  the  period  ofthejcir 
at  whicli  day  and  night  are  cqualiy  hahaai 
( Viig.  Gflorv.  i  208 :  PHn.  H.  xnL€»i  Sihd. 
in  Ami.  89.) 

The  mason's  or  carpenters  level  WMfftM"'* 
or  UUOa  (wbenee  the  EaglUi  name),  oo  aoosst 
(if  its  rcsenibl.nnce  in  many  respects  to  a  l«l*«*' 
(Varro,  de  lie  Jitut,  I  6;  Columella,  iii. 
^.Ar.snriSS.)   Henen  the  vcAMwMtt* 
level  as  well  as  to  weigh.    The  waatot  • 
article  CiRclNUS  shows  a  liMla  fitLrXM  haiVf 
form  of  the  letter  A  (Ve«eL  iii.  20),  and  S» 
mitA  nlnaunat  f  BMnaaAMHiai)  danMiiM  ^^^'^ 
apex.  IJ- 

LIBRAMENTUM,    LIBRATIO  AQUA- 
RUM.   [Aquasouctus,  p.  1 13,1k] 

LinRA'RII,the  name  of  sbves,  whoweieee- 
ployed  by  their  masters  in  writing  or  cof^njy  ^ 
any  way.  They  nrast  be  diatmgviiled  6«bi  u* 
Scriliao  publici,  who  were  freemen  [Scxia*** 
and  also  from  the  booksellera  [Liaxaj,  ^  ^ 
of  whom  thia  name  ia  oecarioDally  iffl*^ 
ahtves,  to  whom  the  name  of  lilnni  M  |i<>^ 
may  be  divided  into  three  class#^s :  — 

1.  Librarii  who  were  employed  in  cspj*! 
books,  called  Scripiores  Ubrorii  by  Horsrt  {A" 
I'ot  t.  3.54).  These  librarii  were  calli^  in  jj* 
times  a»tuimrii.  (Cod.  12.  tit.  19.  ■•10;  ^ 
Theod.4.tiL8La.2;  l8id.0r^.TLl4) 


LICTOR. 

(Lc.)  aar»-  that  ibe  libnirii  copiod  both  old  and 
arv  boolui,  vbUe  the  autiquani  co^  ievl  only  old 
%9tkt.  Bedktf  (CMIm,  vol.  i  p.  1()4),  however, 
iltiak«  that,  when  the  cunivc  characto'  came  into 
ceBfTa!  use,  the  name  of  antiqmrit  wns  applied  to 
ihe  opyijst*  who  trauscrilHid  books  in  the  aid  uncial 
charactrr.  The  name  of  librarii  was  also  given  to 
tbole  «'hf)  >H  luui  hn,>\.s  (Cio.  a-/  AtLif,  4),  Wld  to 
tkne  who  had  the  care  of  iibrariea. 

1.  lAwmrii  «  jAmIm  van  ilsTea  wbo  woe  cm- 
piojed  by  tlielr  masters  when  studyin/?  to  make 
exuacta  from  bodu,^  (OniL/s«T.  719;  SueL 
OM.  98  ;  Cie.  otf  Aw.  xvi  31.)  To  tbit  daa 
the  wtom,  or  abori-haod  writers,  belonged,  who 
rt-old  %Tite  down  rapidly  whatever  their  masters 
dicuted  to  them.    (Plin.  Kp.  iiL      M;irtial,  xiv. 

»8.>  fNoT.ARll.] 

Z.  I.thnirii  ub  rfisf'>!if,  whoBC  principal  duty 
was  to  wnce  Ictten  fwm  their  ma«t«r*«  dictation. 
(OnAi,  /«cr.  84S7,  29»7,ftc;  Bedur,  <?cflfa«, 

•.  oL  L  p.  180.)  To  tbld  fliiAS  bi'lony;i-d  the  slaves 
tdiei  ad  imiauuH,  a  manUf  (a  €UMmM€M9ei.  [Ama- 

LIBRATOH  is  in  general  a  person  who  cx- 
li.'aines  things  by  a  libra  ;  but  the  name  waa»  in 
particular,  applied  lu  two  kinds  of  perscms. 

1.  IMmifjr  tupiMj  a  pemn  whose  knovledge 
iitul?:iei)salil(-  in  tiie  conitnictioil  of  nqtine- 

tiacta«  tk-'wcm,  and  other  stnicttuet  for  the  purpose 
of  conrey  ing  •  iuid  from  one  place  to  anotlier.  He 
itr.T'^iu'^A  \<v  a  IiydrosUilic  balance  (Ht/ra  aifuaria) 
ike  rekuf  e  heights  of  the  pUce«  from  and  to  which 
the  water  vae  to  be  ooodaeted.  Some  penone  at 
Uome  made  this  occupation  their  business,  and 
were  engaged  under  the  curatores  aquarum,  though 
^rchitocta  were  also  expected  to  be  able  to  act  as 
hhnticiea.  (Plin.  /"JpisL  x.  50 ;  Frontin.  dejquaed. 
■  05  :  eenpare  Vitror.  viiL  6  ;  Cod.  10.  tit.  66. 
«.  I.) 

2.  £ih<atoss  in  the  aniiei  were  probablj  sol- 
diers who  attacked  the  enemy  by  hurling  with 
their  own  hands  {jUbrando)  lances  at  spears  against 
then.  (Tadt  Amm.  u.  SO,  ziil  39;  in  both  these 

aMages  some  MSS.  hare  libritores.)    Lipsius  (ad 
TadL  Ann.  L  c)  thinks  that  the  libratores  were 
iiien  who  threw  daj  ts  or  stones  against  the  enemy 
by  means  of  machines,  lomuato  (ceoipan  hii  Po- 
'itatH,  ir.  31.    But  this  supposition  cnti  «r:)rcely 
be  sapponed  by  any  good  authority.    Duru)^  tho 
time  of  the  repobKe  Ubialetee  are  not  meotuned 
ia  the  Roman  armies.  [,L,&} 
U'BRlPEr^S.  [Makcifatio.] 
LIBURNA,  LTBUHNICA.   [  N  a  vis.] 
LICHAS  (\txdt).    [Pes  ] 
LI'CIA,  LICIATO'RIUM.  [Tela.] 
LICTOR,  a  public  officer,  who  attended  on  the 
chief  Roman  n^giitfateSL    The  number  which 
waited  on  ibe  diSefcot  BHigiatmtei  ia  ttated  in  the 
article  Fa^ks. 

The  otfice  of  lictor  is  aud  to  have  been  derived 
by  Romolus  from  the  Etruscans.  (Liv.  i.  8.)  The 
(  tymokigy  of  the  name  is  doubtful  ;  Oeliius  (xiL 
3)  eonauti  it  with  the  verb  ligare,  because  the 
Ik  tori  Lid  to  bind  tlio  hands  and  feet  of  criminals 
before  they  were  punished.  1  he  lictors  went  bo- 
f«a  the  au^istmles,  one  by  one  in  a  line ;  he  who 
»eDt  hist  or  next  to  the  magistrate  wae  calli>d 
ffitrimuM  lietur,  to  whom  the  maiyistrate  pare  his 
coramands  (Liv.  xxlv.  44;  SalL  12;  Cic. 

i'trr.  t.  .54,  <U  Die.  I  28  ;  Orclli,  Imter.  2219), 
•adas  thie  lactor  waealwaji  the 
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'  also  find  Mm  called  primus  Udar  (Cic.  ad  Quint,  i. 
1.  §  7),  which  expression  some  modem  writers 
have  eironeously  supposed  to  refer  to  the  lictor  who 
went  first. 

The  lictors  bad  to  inflict  punishment  on  tho^e 
who  were  condemned,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Roman  citiaena  (Liv.  ii.  b,  viii.  7);  for  foreignere 
and  slaves  were  pTinii.lictl  by  the  camifcx  ;  and 
they  also  probably  had  to  assist  in  some  cases  in 
the  exeeutloQ  of  a  decree  or  judgment  tn  a  dvil 
suit  The  lictiifs  also  commanded  (uninnidx-i-rivrunt) 
persons  to  pay  proper  respect  to  a  iiinLM-<trato 
passing  by,  whidi  eoosieted  in  dnmoantitig  I  rum 
horseback,  uncovering  the  head,  standing  out  of  the 
way,  &c,  (Lir.  xxiv.  44;  Sen.  E)>.  f»4.) 

The  lictors  were  originally  cho>cn  fn m  tlie  piebs 
(Liv.  ii.  but  afterwards  a}^]>ear  to  have  been 
generally  frcedmen,  probably  ul"  the  magistrate  on 
whom  tbej  attraded.  (Comp.  TaciL  Am,  xiii. 
27.) 

Lictors  were  properly  only  granted  to  those  ma- 
gistrates who  hjEid  the  Imperium.  Consequently 
ue  tiibunea  of  the  plclie  never  had  lietora  (Pint 
QuaesL  Horn.  81),  nor  several  of  the  other  magis* 
trates.  Sometimes,  however,  lictors  were  pnuited 
to  persons  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  fur  the  &akc  of 
protection.  Thiia  bjr  a  law  of  the  Triumvirs  every 
\'estal  virLrin  accompanied  by  a  lictor,  when- 
ever she  v/cnt  out  (Dion  Csm,  xlvii.  19),  and  the 
honour  of  one  or  two  Keton  waa  vsnally  anuited 
to  the  wives  atid  otbir  female  members  of  uie  Im^ 
pcrial  family.  (Tacit.  Aatt.  L  14,  xiiL  2.) 

There  were  alto  thirty  licton  calted  Lietwn 
Cmriati,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  curiae 
to  the  comitia  curiata  ;  and  when  these  meetings 
became  little  more  than  a  form,  their  suffrages 


were  represented  by  the  thirty  lictors.    (Oell.  xv. 
27  ;  Cic  Agr, 
3240.) 


HX  ttl( 
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LI(H)  (KtnXXM  or  ^sXAa)  waa  a  hatchet 

formed  either  of  one  Viroad  iron  or  of  two  curved 
iron  prongs,  which  n'as  used  by  the  ancient  hus- 
bandmen to  dear  the  fiddt  from  weeds.  (Ovid,  em 
Pont.  L  8.  59  :  MarU  iv.  64  ;  Sut.  Tkfb.  iii.  589 ; 
C^lum.  X.  89.)  The  ligo  seems  also  to  have  been 
used  in  digging  the  soil  and  breaking  the  clods. 
(Hor.  Carm.  iii.  6.  98,  Epist.  L  14.  27  ;  Ovid« 
yf  7/jnr  iii.  10.  31  ;  Compare  Dickson,  On  the  Ilwt' 
iximiiy  of  tie  AndentSy  i.  p.  415.)  [L.  S.) 

.  LrOULA,  a  Roman  meaaiue  of  fluid  capacity, 
containing  ono>ibtirth  of  the  Ctathus.  (ColiUDeiM» 
R,  R.  xii.  21  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xx.  5.  s.  18.) 

It  signiflea  a  gpoon/uL,  like  cedUsar/  only  the 
tiijula  was  laryer  than  the  cochlear.  Tlie  spoon 
which  was  calted  Hgula^  or  Imgula  (dim.  of  Un- 
gua)  from  its  shape,  was  nsed  for  various  purposes, 
especially  to  dean  out  small  and  narrow  vcaaeb, 
and  to  eat  jellies  and  surb  tlntiL'^i.  (Cato,  /?.  f{. 
H4  ;  Coluni.  ix.  5  ;  Pliu.  Ji.  A.  xxi.  14.  s.  49  ; 
Martial,  viii.  33.  23.  71.  9,  xiv.  120  ;  Ikcker, 
f,'u!fii<i,  ii,  p.  l.'iO.)  The  word  is  also  used  for  the 
leather  tongue  of  a  shoe  (PoUox,  ii.  109,  vii.  80; 
Feeliia  a  «.).  [P.  S.] 

LIMA,  a  file,  waa  made  of  iron  or  steel,  for  the 
porpoeo  of  polishiog  metal  or  stone^  and  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  aama  fiirm  aa  tho  instmmenta 
used  for  simihur  purposes  in  modem  times.  (Plin. 
//.  .V.  xxxvii.  8.  s.  32,  ix.  36.  a^  64,  Mviii.  9.  s.  4 1 ; 
IMaut.  Menaeeh.  i.  1.  9.)  [L.  5.) 

LIMBUS  (vopv^),  the  bolder  of  a  tunic 
(Corippoai  4<a  Lmd.  Just.  ii.  1 1 7)  or  *  acM£  (Virg; 
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yf.'M.  iv.  l.'{7  ;  Srn'.  in  loe.)  Thu  omnment,  when 
ditiiki^cd  up'U  the  tunic,  wot  uf  n  feuniuu'  kind 
with  the  CvcLAS  and  iNflTtTA  (8«miw  w  Fay. 
jt^n.  i:  !  'i),  but  much  less  cxpcnsiTp,  more  com- 
mon oihI  uiore  Miaple.  It  wa«  genenUly  woven  in 
tibe  Hne  |N«a  wtUk  ntire  famcBt  of  whidi  it 
f.^rnii-*!  a  pirt,  ami  it  had  aomotiim-^  the  ap|><rir 
once  of  a  acarlct  or  piiritle  band  upon  a  white 
jpowid ;  in  ether  inttancat  It  reMnUed  foliage 
(Vim.  Jm.  I  64D  ;  Oyid,  MeL  vi.  127),  or  the 
i^'rolu  a«d  mrandcn  introduce  in  architecture. 
A  Tc-ry  elcifuiit  clfcct  was  produced  hy  kutds  of 
gold  thread  interwoven  in  cloth  of  Tyrian  purple 
(Und,  Mei.  Y.  M),  and  called  \tipoi  or  Itria. 
(FettiUi  f.  o. ;  lirunck,  Am^U.  i.  483.)  Detoetnui 
Polioivitet  WW  unyvd  in  thit  numer  ixty^ 
wa(i'><poi%  LXovpfiiTt,  PluL  Dfiiiff.  41).  Vir^ril 
{Atm,  V.  251)  meutioni  a  acarf  enriched  with  gold» 
die  bofdcr  of  which  wat  in  th«  htm  nt  *  dmihle 
inlander.  In  illustration  of  thia  account  cxamplet 
of  li  >th  the  tingle  and  the  double  nieandor  are  in- 
truduct  d  at  the  tup  of  the  annexed  woodcut.  The 
other  ctght  specimens  of  limbi  are  »(^lt'ctad  le  ehew 
84tmp  of  till-  jiriiicijal  v:irieties  of  this  oninn'X'nt, 
wbicri  present  thentscives  on  Ktntscan  raaea  and 
other  weriu  of  meient  art. 


The  ate  of  the  limbua  was  almoet  coofined  to 

the  fcnialo  scx  among  the  Oreoks  and  Romang  ; 
but  in  other  uatioit*  it  waa  admitted  into  the  drew 
of  men  likewise. 

An  oniameniiil  land,  when  used  by  itself  an  a 
fillet  to  surround  the  temples  or  the  waist,  wxu  also 
dtlied  limbus.  (Stat  T/ieb.  vi.  367,  AdilL  ii.  176 ; 
CInud.  de  Oms.  Mnllii  Thmd.  118.)  Probably  the 
/imAu/arit  mentioned  by  V\-\n\^\n  {Aulul.  iil.  .5.  45), 
were  persons  employed  m  making  bands  of  this 
description.  [J.  Y.J 

I.I  MEN.  [JANtrA.l 

LINTKLi'MEN,  LrNTKUM.  [Pallium.] 
LITHOSTtUKTA.  [Domvs  ;  PicTVRa,  mA 

fin.) 

LITIS  CONTESTA'TIO.  **  Co.ntertari  is 
when  each  party  to  a  suit  {uterqm  rmu)  says, 
**  Testes  estote."  Two  or  more  parties  to  a  suit 
{advcrtarii)  arc  said  cuiifstarl  litem,  Ix'caus'^  when 
the  Judicium  is  armn^ed  (^onliuuio  Judiciu)  cirh 
party  is  Menatom  d  to  say,  Testes  estote.*' 
(Ff^tus,  g.  V.  f"f>fifr^t.ni.)  The  Litis  Conteslatio 
waa  therefore  so  c;uied  LecauiMJ  persons  were  called 
nn  by  the  partlea  to  the  suit  to  ^  bear  wittten«** 
"to  hi-  witiiesnes."  It  is  not  Iwro  said  what  they 
were  to  be  witnesses  of,  but  it  may  be  inferred 


LITIS  CONTESTATIO 

from  the  use  of  the  words  contestatio  and  tntatio 
in  a  similar  sense  in  other  passages  (I>ig.2&  tit. ). 
a  20  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  xx.  B.  9)  that  this  eeotesudo  n« 
the  formal  termination  of  certain  acts  of  whicii  tke 
petvons  called  to  be  witnesses  w(»:  at  some  £KBr« 
time  to  bear  recard.  Aeeardin|^  tiK  Ciwlwuiii^ 
?[» )k<-n  of  in  the  |«;iAViife  of  Ft-slu*,  mu"!  r>  r«'  t^ 
the  words  ordinato  judicia,  that  is,  to  the 
boMiMM  that  luM  taken  jptaee  la  Jue  nd  lASA '% 
now  completed.  This  mterfcetation  seew  t*  It 
confirmed  by  the  fnllnwing  considerationa. 

When  the  Lcgis.  Actionea  wece  in  force,  the 
procedure  consisted  of  a  eoriet  of  «ial  acts  mA 
jil  adings.    The  whole  pr.x'rM^tire,  as  was  ibr  rut 
after  the  introduction  of  tiie  Forniulae,  was  dittdnl 
into  two  fwli,  that  beftra  Uie  Mngleumt  w  b 
•lure,  and  tliat  before  the  .lud  x  or  In  jBdicn. 
That  before  the  Magistratus  c(M)si«ted  of  act>  tai 
words  by  the  parties,  and  by  the  Mogistntas,  tbi 
re$>uU  of  which  was  the  deterrnioation  of  the  ftra 
and  manner  of  the  future  proceedings  In  Jufdsm  j 
When  the  parties  appeaml  before  the  Judrt,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  fofly  inlirwd  d  , 
all  the  prf»cee<lings  In  Jure!  tV'*  an?  rflj^.^  hi  ' 
later  times  by  the  Formula,  a  writtm  uam^x^x 
under  the  uthority  of  the  Pnetor,  wkt^  «aBtai:>^ 
the  re*nlt  of  all  the  tran'>,aeiiotii  In  Jure  in  th? 
form  of  instructions  lor  the  Judex.    Bat  tktea  ' 
no  evidence  of  any  meh  trritceii  inatwetiaw  tatiaf 
been  used  in  the  time  of  the  Leci*  Acti-  fi-^;  | 
and  this  must  therefore  have  been  effected  in  mat 
other  way.    'J  he  Liiis  Cont.atatio  then  mar  Ve  . 
thus  explained  :  the  whole  pioceedin|rs  In  Jon  | 
t(H)k  pLice  befrire  witnf<.<<^,  and   the  ColttestiOtf 
was  the  conclusion  of  these  proceedings  ;  and  i: 
was  the  act  by  which  the  Ktigant  parties  all<d  «) 
the  witnesses  to  bear  rt>cord  befian  the  Jnfat  d  i 
what  had  tdten  place  In  Jom. 

This,  which  leenia  n  piohnlile  eiqrikBati«  aftk  . 
original  meaning  of  Litis  Contestatio,  may  be  eoo- 
pnred  to  some  extent  with  the  appan^itlr  nciginal 
sense  of  Recorder  axid  Itecwrding  in  Euijlish  h*. 
{I'naiy  Cydopaedta^  art.  RteorJrr.) 

Whfn  the  Formula  was  intn>diir»il,  tk*  LitB 
CoutesLUio  would  be  unnecessary,  and  there  af> 
pcaranotmeeofitin  itaorignHaemsehithechs*  | 

ftiral  jiiristii.    Still  the  e\[.ro,-^i.iri9  IJti^  C'wti^^sfM 
and  Lis  Contcstata  frequently  occur  in  the  Dvf»t.  . 
bat  onlf  in  the  ecnae  of  the  compfatwn  «f  t^^  I 
pn>cet  dinp9  In  Jmv,  and  this  is  the  nieaain^  of 
the  phrases,  Ante  litem  contestatani.  Pott  hl^ 
contestatam.   (Gains,  iii.  180,  iv.  1 14.)  !!•«»• 
prcssion  Lis  Contestata  in  a  passive  seosr  '» \oti 
by  Cicero  {pro  II. sc.  Com.  c.  11,  12,  f'r<) 
e.  11,  and  in  the  Lex  liuhria  of  Gaiiia  Cuaipiii^  , 
eol.i.  1. 48,**  qnoa  inter  id  jadieivnieeri|!MlvlaMW 
contestahitnr").   As  the  Litis  Contr^t.uio  ««  i^ 
ginally  and  properly  the  termiuaiioo  of  tlie  ^  I 
eeedings  In  J um,  it  is  easily  eoneeiTshle  that  sfttr 

this  form  had  fallen  into  dis'.i.se,  the  naiiic 
still  be  retained  to  express  the  conclusion  of  sEKn 
proceedings.  What  the  phrase  Litem  Oe**"* 
occurs  in  the  dmicnl  jurists,  it  can  meas  n  tl  ' 
mnre  than  the  proceedings  by  which  the  paifc* 
terminate  the  procedure  In  Jure  and  so  (irepareAc 
matu-r  in  dis|Nite  fbrthe  invsstifitlenoftbe  ivAti. 

It  appears  from  the  jviswitre  in  ¥<yiXni  that  the 
phrase  Conteatari  litem  was  used,  k^canse  tk« 
words   Testes  estate**  were  ntteted by  the 
after  the  Judicium  Onlinaturn.    It  wai  tlitrefn" 

the  uttering  of  the  words  **Xe«tea  enote*  void; 
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mte  me  to  the  phmse  Litis  Contost-itio  ;  but  this 
doe*  Qot  inform  lu  what  the  Litis  Contestatio 
properir  WMi  StUl  M  the  mine  «f  » thing  is  de> 
nred  from  that  which  constitutes  its  oHipncc,  it 
maj  be  that  the  name  here  expfeuef  the  thinu,  that 
H,tfcat  tiie  Litb  Contetlatlo  wn  m  edled,  ftr  th« 
reason  which  PMloa  gives,  and  that  it  al!=n  r niisistcd 
ia  the  liuiaal  pvtiea  cailing  on  the  witatMcn  U) 
Imt  ifcoii.   Bat  M  it  M  and  fcr  the  witote  of 
a  thing  to  take  its  name  from  some  special  part,  so 
it  a»y  be  that  the  Litis  Contcitatio,  in  the  time  of 
tk  Legi*  Actionea,  was  equivalent  ta  the  whole 
{ifDcecdings  in  Jure,  ntui  that  the  whole  was  ao 
caUcd  bma  that  part  which  oomploted  iu 

The  tine  wbon  the  proper  Litb  Conleslatio  fell 
int.'  di'usc  cannot  he  determined,  thouifh  it  would 
seem  that  this  most  have  taken  place  with  the 
pMting  of  th«  Aebntia  Lex  and  the  two  Leges 
Juiia^.'  which  did  away  with  the  L^gia  Actionem, 
eire;>i  in  certain  cases.  It  is  also  uneerlatn  if  the 
pn^f^r  Litis  CoBt»«tatM  tttll  existed  in  those  Legis 
-\otioiicf,  which  wore  not  interfered  with  by  the 
Leges  above  mentioned ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  ex- 
isted hi  the  old  form  or  in  a  modified  shape. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  by  Kellt^r,  in  his 
tmtise  Ueber  Litis  Contestation  und  Urtheil 
naeh  dairisehen  Rtaisclien  Recht,"  Zllrieh,  1 827. 
Other  opinions  are  noticed  in  his  work.  The 
author  hiboun  particularly  to  show  that  the  ex- 
pivsrion  Litis  Conteitatio  always  refers  to  the  pro- 
ceedings In  Jure  and  never  to  those  In  .Tudicio. 

Savigny  (Mnw,  &e.  tl  9266—279)  has  also 
Mly  emaiined  the  Litb  GontMrttfioi.  He  shows 
that  in  the  Eztroordiuaria  Judicia  [Judicium] 
which  existed  at  the  same  time  with  the  process  of 
the  formula,  and  in  which  theie  was  neither  Judex 
nor  formula,  and  in  which  the  whole  le^ral  dispute 
was  conducted  before  a  magistratuSf  the  Litis  C'on- 
tetcstio  means  the  time  when  the  parties  had  ftillT 
declared  their  several  chuma  and  answers  to  such 
claims  before  the  magistratus.  This  was  substan« 
ttally  the  same  as  the  Litis  Contestatio,  and  the 
didrrence  lay  simply  in  the  external  form.  (Comp. 
Cod.  3.  tit.  9.  8.  I,  Rescript  of  Sevems  and  Anto- 
ainas.)  At  a  later  period,  when  all  actions  bad 
become  changed  into  extiaocdinaria  judicia,  that 
which  was  before  the  exception  now  becnme  the 
nie,  and  Lis  Contestata  in  the  system  of  Jus- 
tinian consisted  in  the  statements  made  by  the 
parties  to  a  suit  before  the  magistrate  respecting 
the  claim  or  demand,  and  the  answer  or  defence  to 
it.  When  thii  doM^  the  erase  was  ready  for 
hearing.  [O.  L.] 

LITRA  (Air/M),  a  word  which  was  used  by 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  in  their  eyilni  of  weighu 
•ad  money,  and  which  occurs  ns  early  as  in  the 
fii|ments  of  Simonidcs  and  Epichannus,  is  evi- 
igmtj  another  form  of  the  Italian  word  libra,  as 
W0  are  tnld  by  Festus  (#.  r. /.km,  "Afrpa  enira 
Ithra  est^).  It  was  the  unit  of  an  uncial  system 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  Roman  and  Italian 
weights  .md  monoy  [As  ;  LrBRA"),  itH  twelfth  part 
being  called  oyKia  (llie  Ronian  undo),  and  six, 
five,  four,  three,  and  two  of  these  tweliUi  parts 
being  denominated  respectively  rifilKtrpov^  irtrriy- 
KMT,  Ttrpat,  rpias,  and  i^as.  As  a  coin,  the  \lrpa 
was  equal  in  value  to  the  Aeginctan  obol ;  and  henee 
the  origin  of  the  word  may  bo  explained,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  having  brought 
with  them  the  Aeginetan  obol,  afUrwards  assimi- 
klad  their  aytlni  of  eiiin^  to.thnl  med  hj  their 
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Italian  neighbonrs,  ni.nkintr  th'  ir  oh  d  to  answer  to 
the  tibrOf  under  the  name  of  Afrpo.  In  the  same 
way  a  (^rinthmn  stater  of  ten  obols  was  cailed  ia 
Svratiise  a  SftcdXiTpoy^  or  piece  of  ten  litra*. 
(Aristot  ap.  Polltuc^  iv.  24L  1 7d»  ix.  (»,  80 ;  Miiller, 
Dor.  iil  10.  §  12.)  See  NuMMVt  and  PoNOBnA. 

Tl'c  n>fij/ti,  iisod  for  mr.nsuring  oil,  which  is 
mentioned  by  (Jalen  (.Cotyla],  is  also  cailed  by 
him  Alrpo.  Here  the  wotd  b  only  a  Greek  iwni 
of  libra.   [See  Lirka,  »f<A  A'/'.]  [P-SwJ 

Ll'TUUS.  MiUler  (Otc  Etrutker,  iv.  I.  5) 
supposes  this  to  be  an  Ktmscan  word  signifying 
erookeil.    In  the  I>.itlii  writers  it  is  used  to  deiiute 

1.  The  crooked  statf  borne  by  the  augurs,  with 
which  they  divided  the  expanse  of  heaven  when 
viewed  with  rrfiTonco  to  diviiiatinn  f frrufhini), 
into  regions  (romoacs)  ;  the  nuniber  of  these  ac- 
cording  to  the  Btnisean  discipline,  being  sixteen, 
according  to  the  Roman  practice,  four.  (MiiUer,  iii. 
fi.  1  i  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  Cicero  (tie  JJiv.  L  7)  d«> 
scribeethe  Ktnos  as  "incurvum  et  levitera  sum  mo 
inflexum  bacilluni  and  Livy  (i.  1ft)  as  "bncu- 
lum  sine  nodo  aduncum."  It  is  very  frequently  ex< 
hibited  upon  works  of  art.  The  figure  in  the 
middle  of  the  following  illustrations  is  fnnii  :i  nio^t 
ancient  specimen  of  fitmscan  sculpture  in  the  pos- 
session of  Inghiinmi  (MommmH  SlnKU,  tou. 
vi.  Uiv.  P.  a.  1),  representing  u  n^gv }  the  two 
others  are  Roman  doiarii. 


2.  A  sort  of  trumfK't  slightly  curved  at  the  ex- 
tremity. (Festus,  t.  v.;  GeU.  v.  8.)  It  differed  both 
from  the  tuba  tad  the  eonm  (Hor.  Cbrm.  ii.  1.  17 ; 
I.nc.in,  i,337)kthe  fonner  being  straight  while  the 
latter  was  bent  ronnd  into  a  spiral  shape.  Lydos  (jde 
\tem$.  iv.  50)  caUs  the  litnvs  the  saeerdotal  trumpet 
{ifpariK^v  (ra\Tfiyya\  and  says  that  it  was  em- 
ployed by  Komulus  when  he  proclaimed  the  title 
of  his  city.  Aero  (ad  fforat  Cbm.  L  1.  2S)  as- 
serts that  it  was  peculiar  to  cavalry,  while  tho 
tuba  belonged  to  inkntiy.  Its  tones  arc  usually 
chanwterised  as  harsh  and  shnll  (sfrnlor  Htmmm^ 
Lucan,  i.  237  ;  sonttus  acuias,  Ennius,  npiitl  J  '<  >t. 
t.  V. ;  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  228,  &c.).  Sec  MUilcr,  IMt 
Etruahr,  it,  1.  5.  The  figUowing  representntioii 
is  fiom  Fnbntti.  IW.  R.] 
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LIXAE.  ff'ALONBH.l 

LOCATI  tX  CUNDUCTI  ACTIO. 

LOCATI O,  CONDU'CTIO,  u  one  of  xhm@ 
coritract;^  which  are  made  xncrt'ly  by  consent,  with- 
out the  ohiervatioii  oi  any  peculiar  form.  The  con- 
tract might  be  either  •  loeiitio  conductio  re  rum,  or 
a  liK-ati  )  condiictio  operartim.  In  the  luc^ntio  rem- 
dactio  rerum,  he  who  promises  tlie  use  of  the  thing, 
u  lootar,  Iw  wliopnmiitM  to  give  a  Mrai  of  imimj 
for  thf*  n-io  is  rondii<  I'-r  :  if  tho  lliinu  is  a  dwcllins'- 
house,  the  conductor  is  called  ioquUious  ;  it  it  u 
CMltitable  faai,  1m  ii  ««U«d  eokmm.  The  loatfio 
oaodttctio  oporamm* consists  either  in  ffiring  certain 
serrices  for  a  fixed  price,  or  faring  that  which  is 
the  result  of  labour,  as  an  article  of  furniture,  or  a 
hotise.  lie  for  whom  the  serrico  i.i  dune,  or  the 
til i III;  is  tiinde,  is  callod  locator  :  he  who  under- 
tjik.es  to  produce  the  thing  is  cauduclor  or  redemp- 
tor.    (Hot.  Carwuin.  1.) 

The  dotrniiinatidn  of  a  fivd  price  or  turn  of 
money  {mercet^  peiuio)  is  an  essential  part  oi'  the 
cMtOMi  When  kndi  wen  let,  the  meieea  night 
consist  in  a  part  of  the  pnxluce.  (  Dip.  4.  tit.  (>,i. 
•.'21.)  When  tiio  parties  bare  agreed  about  the 
object  and  the  (jrice,  the  eentiMt  w  completed  ;  and 
the  parties  have  severally  the  actiones  locati  et  con- 
duct! for  t  iiforciiip  the  ohlicalio.    (Dip.  IH.  tit.  2.) 

'riii*  lj«:iiig  the  nature  of  the  contmct  of  locaUu 
et  conductio,  H  WM  a  matter  of  doabt  sometimes 
whether  a  ci'"tr!rt  h»calio   et   conductio  rr 

lomethiog  else :  when  a  man  made  a  pair  of  shoes 
or  nut  of  clothv  for  another,  it  wia  doubted  whether 
the  contract  was  emtio  et  venditio,  or  locatio  et  con- 
ductio. The  better  opinion,  and  that  which  is  con- 
fotmUo  to  the  mUtire  of  the  thii^,  wia  that  if «  man 
Ibniished  the  nlale^ial^i  to  the  tailor  or  •boanaker, 
it  was  a  contract  of  h)catio  ct  conductio  t  if  the  tailor 
or  shoemaker  tunii&hcd  the  niaU^'Hnls,  it  was  a  con- 
tract of  emtio  et  venditio.  ((i.-iius  iii.  142|  Ae; ; 
Inst.  3.  tit.  24.  s.  3,  4.)  A  doubt  aI<;o  nrme  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  contract  when  a  thing  was  given 
to  a  man  to  bo  iiaed,and  he  gave  the  lender  another 
thing  to  be  ttscd.  Somctiroef  it  wju  douhted 
whether  the  contract  wa«  Locatio  et  Conductio 
or  Emtio  et  Venditio ;  ao  in  the  caao  whore  a 
thing  was  let  (Jocata)  for  ever,  as  was  done  with 
lands  belonging  to  municipia,  which  were  let  on 
the  condition  that  so  long  as  the  rent  {vecHgal) 
was  paid,  neither  the  conductor  nor  hi*  horet 
could  be  turiud  out  of  the  land  :  l>ut  the  better 
opinion  was  in  fuvoux  of  this  being  u  contmct  of 
Locntio  et  Conductio.  [EMPiiVTBCsiit.]     [O.  L.] 

LOCHUS  (X'<X«»0-  ^-  Spartnn  [gee  p.  iW.*,]. 
2.  Athenian  fp.  486.].    3.  Macedonian  [p.  4iiiiJ. 

LOXJULUS.    (FlfNus,  p.  559,  b.) 

LOCUPLETKS  or  A  SSI 'Dili,  was  the 
name  of  the  lloraan  citizcna  who  were  included  in 
the  five  classes  of  the  Servian  eonatitntiofi,  and 
waa  opposed  to  the  Proletarii.  The  term  assi- 
dui  seenui  to  have  been  the  older  ap{)cnation  ;  but 
the  etymology  of  buth  words  is  very  uncertain. 
(Cic.  %  <U  Rep.  ii.  22  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  3 ; 
Festus,  «.  rr.  Astt'dttus,  r^orupletes  ;  BockeT)  Mom. 
AUerih.  toL  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  211,  212.) 

UymX^Hm.  LODt'CULA  (tf^ioy).  a  small 
sba;:crT  blanket.  (Juv.  vii.  fTG.)  Somctimr^  t  w u 
ludices  sewed  toother  were  used  as  the  coverlet  of 
a  bed.  (Ifart  ziir.  148.)  The  Emperor  Augustus 
occajsionally  wrapt  hiinnelf  in  a  blanket  of  this  de- 
scription on  account  of  its  warmth*  (iivcton. 
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n.^.)  It  w.-Ls  alsO  r.sed  as  a  csinvrt  (oaaTZs  Iodic*- 
lam  im  panmaUo  diiiffotUr  esxUM^U^  Petroa.  •Wt, 
20).    The  RoMoa  obtdDod  tbeae  hlnlwla  frnt 

Verona.  (MarL  liv.  152).  Their  lodix  was  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  the  same  as  the  mtffulmm  wtm  by 
the  Oermana  (Tac  Germ.  6.)  [Sagi  h.]  [J-  V.J 
LOGI^TAE  (Aoytmf)-  [Euthtis*) 

1.0Ci(.)0RAPHI  (Koyarypd^potX  is  a  n.nr»e  ap- 
plied by  the  Greeks  to  Vio  diaiiia-i  d.Jt,4«es 
pel  anna. 

1.  To  the  earlier  Greek  hist<irians  prerkics  to 
Ucrodotus,  though  Xhucvdj^  ^i-  21)  applies  the 
oamo  logographer  to  all  biaiariana  prsvioaa  «o  b»- 

self,  and  thus  includes  Herf>d'>tii»  ati.oi.^'  ibf  D.3t- 
ber.  The  lonians  were  the  hnt  of  the  Oreeiu 
who  cultivated  history ;  and  the  first  logo^grapheEt 
who  lived  about  Olymp.  60,  waa  Cadaaaa,  a 


of  ^^i!f'?1!H,  who  wrote  a  hi»ti.)nr-  of  th*-  f  .'indatMe 
of  his  laiive  city.  Tht;  characterisuc  leaiue  of  ail 
the  logognphofa  pvtvious  to  Hfiiidataa  ia»  that 

thev  seem  to  have  .linnHi  more  at  amnjan?  th^ir 
hearers  or  readers  than  at  imparting  accaraw 
histfltical  knowlodgo.   They  dcscribei  is  fraao  the 

niythi'loirical  subject*  and  tnul;lIous  ub'ih  li! 
previously  been  tmited  of  by  the  epic  and  ope- 
cially  by  the  cyclic  poela.  The  onisMBt  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  their  predecessors  wvre  probably  fAl&i  o-t 
by  tniditiiiim  derived  from  other  quarters,  in  order 
to  produce,  at  lci*t  iuform,  a  conm  cled  hiitarr.  It 
many  ernes  they  were  mere  col  lections  of  local  aad 
::eiicalogical  tniditions.  (1  hirl  wall,  //i  f. .  *Y,v.^, 
n.  p.  127,  Ac ;  JklUller,  //tsf.  o/  Greek  Lk,  k 
StMi,  ;  Waehamtth,  Htttm.  AUmlL  H  S.  ]k 
443,  ^c.) 

2.  To  persons  who  wrote  judicial  speeches  sr 
pleadings  tad  adid  them  to  thooe  wno  wesc  ■ 
wimt  of  tiMn*    These  persons  were  calVd  X»- 
yoTotoi  na  well  as  Koy<r)  pdtpot,    Antiphoo,  th* 
orator,  was  the  fir^'t  who  practised  this  art  at 
Atbena,  towards  the  doae  of  the  lMap<suiet-jn 
war.    (Pht,  l  it:  1)^.  Orai.  n.  \S22,  ed.  Fru:ikf  : 
Arisiot.  lOuL  i.  3^)    After  this  time  the  costnai 
of  making  and  aelUi^r  speeches  became  very  geaewl, 
'  and  though  the  persons  w  ho  practi-^cd  it  verv 
very  highly  thougfa\of  and  pUced  on  a  parvish 
the  Ktphists  (Demostb.  dW  PaU.  Le<j.  pp.  4 1 7, 4!!I0; 
PUl  Phamir.  p.  257,  c  ;  Ai.axim,"/eA<^.  xixri. 
and  24  ;  compare  PlaL  EuUtfdnu  p.  272,  a,  23i, 
d,  3U5,  a),  yet  we  And  that  orators  of  great  lasit 
did  not  scrapla  to  write  speeches  of  various  ka>is 
for  other  persons.    Thus  Lysias  ^tM"  fir  othen 
numerous  Xoymt  its  Surcurrnpid  rt  koi  ^avhks  ni 
irpbr  iKKKi\<T\a.%  fvBtTovs^  and  besides  Tsnryp'- 
KoiJi,  ipteriKOVS^  and  ("wio-roMKoCi.    (Dionvj.  Il.tl. 
i>y«.  p.  82,  ed.  Sylbun  compare  Meier  and  ;ack«L 
AU.  Pne.  pi  707.)  [L.&1 
LO I  DOR  I  AS  DIKE  (^aiiyht  Ifa^  (Lft- 

LONCBE  {Kirxn).  [Habta.! 

LOPE  (A«Tl|,  sJso  Xiewos^  dim.  \irtrior\  tr.^ 
ancient  Greek  name  of  the  A.mutii',  wWiier 
consistinfi  of  the  hide  of  an  animal  or  wl  elotk 
Having  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  colloquial  or  pnaftic 
term  (Phrj  n.  KcL.  p.  4G1,  ed.  LoWck  ).  it  wiu  re- 
tained, though  employed  very  sparingly,  by  tae 
poets.  (Horn.  Od.  xiiL  384  ;  ApelL  Hhod.  a.  32; 
Schol.  in  foe ;  Anacreon,  Frx^.  79  ;  Theocrit. 
xiv.  66;  Bnmck,  Amd.  L  230,  ii.  185  )  W« 
also  find  it  retained  m  AswoBwi^,  litera.lj  <  w 
who  putt  on  tlu  amietuSf  a  term  proj^ierly  iippncal  \- 
to  (hose  penoas  who  ireqaeated  the  tbfipaac  ia 
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«ler  to  Ileal  tfi«  cIoUm*  of  tltt  Mhen  (Sch^l.  in 

/Ivm.  t.  c-.\  but  ujtcd  in  ft  mon  general  sense  to 
denote  thieve*  and  luglitn^nmi  flf  all  claaM*. 
Vnat  the  tame  not  wbs  formed  tba  verb  f kAmW- 

(cir,  nioaniiKN  tr»  take  off  tlia  aodctus,  to  denude. 
(SmL  7>tioAt/i.  9-25.)  £J.  Y.J 

L0PR06  i\6<poi).  [Oalba.] 

LORA'RII.  [Flaorum.] 

LOUI'CA  (dififMOt  •  coinM.  Tba  apthet 
AiMMfiifl,  applied  to  two  Ilglit>aniied  wnnan  in 
the  Iliad  (ii.  529, 830  ;  SehoL  ad  loc.\  and  op> 
rmd  to  x«^<'X^''<'''i  tb*  caOHBoii  epithet  of  the 
Qieeaai  a^iers,  indieatea  the  mAj  me  of  the 
linon  cuirass.  It  cnnliiiur  d  to  \w  worn  to  much 
later  timet  amon^  the  Asiatics,  eapeciallj  the  Fer> 
ODB  (Xen.  C>rry).  vi.  4.  §  2  ;  Plot  if  far.  pi  1854, 
ed.  St<p}i.>.  tlie  Kfiyptians  (Herod,  ii.  182,  SL 
47 X  the  Phoeniciatte  (i'ana.  vi.  §  4),  and  the 
CInlrbea.  (Xen.  Anab.  it.  7.  §  15.)  Iphicretes 
widiaroured  to  restore  the  iisc  of  it  among  the 
Greeks  (Nepoe,  Ijpt>»C'  *•  4),  and  it  was  occauoB> 
allr  adopted  bj  the  Ronana,  thoagh  eooiiderad  a 
moch  less  efTectual  defence  than  a  cuirass  of  metal. 
(SaetoQ.  Oalba,  19 }  Arriao,  TotL  p.  14,  ed. 
Blncaidi.) 

A  much  stroncor  material  for  cuirasses  was  horn, 
which  waa  ap]»lied  to  this  use  more  eneciallj  by 
the  Barmatae  and  Quadi,  being  cut  into  small 
pieces,  which  were  planed  and  pjlislicd  and  ftis- 
toied,  like  featbere,  upon  linen  tbirta.  (Amm. 
MaiedL  zvB.  ed.  Wagner.)  Hooft  ivere  em« 
ployed  for  the  same  purjKise.  P.m.<iniaa  (i,  21. 
|8j  having  made  mention  of  a  thorax  preserved 
ia  the  tomple  af  Aesculapius  at  Athens,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  Sarmatians  :  —  Having 
vast  he^  of  hofiea,  vhich  ther  aometimea  kill 
far  feed  or  Ibr  awriiee,  ihejr  eallect  tiieir  boofa, 
cl<an»e  and  divide  them,  and  lhap<>  them  like  the 
■alea  of  a  aerpent  (<^A(oir) ;  they  then  bore  them 
ad  lev  tliem  together,  lo  that  tne  aeries  overlap 
AM  amther,  and  in  general  appearance  they  re- 
Roible  the  anriaea  of  a  green  iir-cone.  This  author 
adds,  Oat  the  lerieaa  nade  of  these  homy  ledei 
•re  much  more  strong  and  impenr>tra1ilo  than 
Uaen  cairasaet,  which  are  mefiil  to  hunters,  but 
aat  adapted  for  fighting.  The  annoged  woofcat, 
tiken  from  Meyrick's  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient 
AuMor  (plate  iii.)  exhibita  an  Asiatic  oninaa  ex* 
aeyy  cotresponding  to  tUa  dewriptfeit.  It  ceuiiti 
of  slices  of  some  animars  hoof,  which  are  stitched 
togedier,  oreriapping  each  other  ha  perpendicular 
laws,  without  being  twlinad  la  imder  gar* 
mmt,   Tba  pfojaattoiiMnMtthaaBiddla  most  ba 
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supposed  to  hare  baen  worn  vm  dia  breast,  and 
the  other  over  the  ba^  so  aa  to  leave  two  vacant 
spaces  for  the  arms. 
Thia  invendoQ  no  donbt  preceded  the  metallie 

scale  armoiu-.  The  Rhoxalani,  a  tribe  allied  to 
the  Sarmatiana,  defended  thcmaelTes  by  wearing  a 
dress  oonnsting  of  thm  platea  of  iron  and  hard 
leather,  (Tacit.  I  list.  i.  79.)  The  Persians  wore  a 
tunic  of  the  same  descrukion,  the  ecnles  being 
seiaetunes  of  gold  (Herod.  viL  61  ;  du-pi)Ka  x/>^* 
<TfO¥  Xm^urrSv^  \x.  22)  ;  but  they  were  commonly 
of  bronxe  {thomon  imdtUm  actus  sjaoMu^  Viig.  Am, 
id,  487).  The  baab  of  tlie  cnhasa  waa  aoaiethnea 
a  skin,  or  a  piece  of  stron^r  ]iiu-n  to  which  the 
metallic  scales,  or  feathers,''  as  th^  are  also 
called,  vrew  iewed.  (Virg.  Am,  xi.  770  ;  Senr. 
in  h>c.  ;  Justin,  xlL  2.  10.) 

The  epithet  AcwtSwriit,  at  applied  to  a  thorax, 
is  opposed  to  the  epithet  ^tlkmnit.  fArrian, 
7(/<Y.  p.  1.1,  14.)  The  former  denotes  a  similitude 
to  the  scales  of  fish  (Afvlaiy),  the  latter  to  the 
seslea  of  serpents  {<po\l(ri¥\  The  Ksemblanca  to 
the  scalis  rif  serpents,  which  are  lon^  and  narrow, 
is  exhibited  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Roman  soldier 
in  ^  woodcttt  at  page  18S.  These  scales  wen 
imitated  by  long  flexible  bands  of  steel,  made  to 
ibid  cue  over  another  according  to  the  contiactiou 
of  the  body.  They  apficar  very  frequently  on  the 
Roman  monuments  of  the  times  of  the  enijH'rors, 
and  the  following  woodcut  places  in  immcdinto 
eontFBst  a  dcipa^  XewiSwr^v  en  the  right  and 
<^A<S(»T($f  on  the  left,  both  tritcn  fiom  Bictoli'fe 

^rcM  'JriumphaicM, 


The  Roman  hnstati  wore  cuims-srs  of  chain-mail, 
i,  a.  hauberks  or  hahorpcons  {aK'jffi^urobs  ddpa- 
nat,  Polyb.  vi.  21  ;  Ath<  n.  v.  22  ;  .Nrrian,  /.  c). 
Virgil  Borenil  times  mentions  hauberks  in  wtich 
the  rings,  linked  oT  hooked  into  one  another,  wera 

of  gold  (foriiyim  mnsertnm  Aaiatr,  aarpjaj  tHHonU 
Virg.^oi.  iii.  4G7,  v.  2:)!»,  vii.  639). 

In  contradistinction  to  the  flexible  cuirasses,  or 
coats  of  mail,  which  have  now  been  described,  that 
commonly  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more 
especially  in  the  earlier  ages,  was  called  dupa^ 
<7-Ta5ioT,  or  orraTiJr,  becan?e,  wlien  placed  upon  the 
ground  on  its  lower  edge,  it  .•«tond  erect.  In  con- 
sequenee  of  Ha  firmness  it  was  even  u^ed  as  a  seat 
to  rest  upon.  (Paus.  x.  27.  §2.)  It  consisted 
principally  of  the  two  7vaAa,  vix.  the  breast-plate 
(fxaelorals)  made  of  hard  leather  or  of  bmnze,  iron, 
or  sometimes  the  more  precinns  metal-*,  which 
covered  the  breast  and  abdomen  (Horn.  //.  t.  i>i>, 
xiiL  £07, 587,  xvii  SI  4) ;  and  of  the  oonespond. 
%z  4 
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i^rphto  which  eovnedtbtteek.  (Plnf.x.M.9{ 

Horn.  II.  XV.  530.)  Both  of  these  pioces  wen 
adapte4  to  the  fonn  of  tho  bod/,  m  may  be  per- 


frn  iicc  of  form  and  nppwirancc  between  the  n* 
tique  Greek  thonu  «nd  that  worn  by  tho  Roman 
cnperan  and  nnemlt.  The  right-hmd  figure 
is  from  one  of  Mr.  Hope's  fictile  vases  {Cottume$ 
of  the  AncientSj  i.  102),  and  bears  a  very  strong 
rrsftnblance  to  a  Oreck  warrior  painted  on  one  of 
Sir  W.  lI;imilton'i(L4).  The  figure  on  the  left 
liand  it  t.ikon  from  a  marMe  stiUue  of  Culipula 
found  at  Ci.ibit.  (V'isconti,  Afm.  Gab.  No.  'Hi.) 
The  gorgonli  head  over  the  htcait,and  the  two 
priffiiis  undi-rnorith  it,  illustrate  the  style  of  oma- 
Qient  which  wa«  com  moo  in  the  some  circum- 
•tamm  (Mart,  ril  1. 1 — I.)  [ABOia]  The  ex- 
ecution of  these  ornaments  in  n-lief  waa  more 
especially  the  work  of  the  Corinthiani.  (Cie.  Ferr. 
ir.  44.) 

Ti.c  two  platei  were  united  en  the  r%ht  nde  of 

the  Ijody  by  two  hinges,  as  seen  in  the  equestrian 
ikLatuc  of  the  yoiiD^or  Dalbua  at  Naples,  and  in 
Tarious  portiotis  ut  lir  inxc  cuirasses  still  in  ex> 
istrnce.  On  the  other  Bide,  and  somctiniog  on 
both  sides,  they  were  fiostencd  by  nieaiu  of  buckles 
(wfpifrai,  PaM.  L  e.).  [Fibula.]  In  Reman 
■tataci  wc  often  obwrve  n  I'.uid  snrmnnding  tho 
waist  and  tied  beforOi  The  breast  phite  and  the 
back  plate  were  farther  eomiected  together  by 
leathern  straps  passing  over  the  shoulders,  and  &st- 
ened  in  front  by  means  of  buttons  or  of  ribands 
tied  in  a  bow.  In  the  last  woodcut  both  of  the 
connecting  ribanda  in  the  rigiit  hand  figure  are 
tied  to  a  ring  over  the  navel.  The  breast-plate  of 
Caligula  has  a  ring  over  each  breast,  designed  to 
fnlfil  the  same  purpoee. 

Hands  of  metal  often  supplied  the  p^.^^.>  o!"  the 
leathern  stnips,  or  else  covered  them  so  as  to  be- 
come ngf  ornamental,  beu^  terminated  by  a  Uon"! 
head,  er  lome  other  aajlable  figace  appearing  en 
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ceifed  hi  the  rtptiamtatiea  of  thai  iatlKwaii. 

cuts  at  pafr«^s  I  'V*,  1%.  The  two  fijnr*^  hme 
introduced  are  designed  to  shew  the  aoaal  CP 


each  lido  of  the  breast.  The  most  bmntiral  ip*"- 
ciroena  of  enriched  bronae  ehoaUer^faaads  no*  ia 
exifteaee  are  thoae  whieh  were  fiiaid  a.  bi  lU^ 
near  the  river  Sins  in  S.  Italy,  and  which  are  pf^ 
served  in  the  British  Museum.  They  were 
ally  gilt,  and  reprpsent  in  very  salient  relief  tee 
Grecian  heroes  combating  two  Araaaoni.  Thcf 
seven  inches  in  length,  and  bclon?  to  the  i*fen^ 
tion  of  bronze*  called  Ipya  a^up^Aoro,  baviqg  bea 
beaten  into  fcm  with  wendirM  ekill  hy  the  kM> 
mer.  Rrondsted  (Dronze$  <^ Siris,  Ix)ndon.  183^ 
ha«  illu4»traied  the  poipoee  which  they  eened,  bf 
showing  then  in  eeancctiOB  with  ■  peiti«  if  «i* 
other  lorica,  which  h\y  ufwn  the  shoulden  bdirf 
tho  neck.  This  fragment  was  foond  in  OttHU 
Its  hinges  are  solBciently  preserved  to  shov  SMl 
distinctly  the  manner  in  wnich  the  slMHlhhi  km^f 
wen  fastened  to  them  (aea  woedcoOu 


"Around  the  lower  edge  of  tho  caira*,"'^ 
lerres  Brondsted,  **  were  attached  stn^is,  ka  * 
fiv  inches  Uwft  of  leather,  qrperiwpief  Ul^^ 
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with  Mnall  plates  of  metal.    Thoso  strapj 
in  p«ri  for  onuuucnt,  and  partly  also  to  pro- 
Met  tlM  lower  ngwn  of  the  hoAw  in  nncflfft  with 
the  bolt  (Ci^'tnn)  liud  the  band  (/Jrpo).    They  aro 
«cU  shown  in  the  precediog  figura  of  CaliguU. 
ImIm  I  of  tho  ttnM  here  deocribed,  which  tho 


7JS 


called  irripirf«%  (Xen.  t/«  /?e  Equett.  xii. 
4),  the  Challybei,  who  were  encountered  by  Xcao- 
phn  on  his  nimt  {AmA.  It.  7.  §  15X  htd  in  the 
■ne  wtMti^m  a  kind  of  a>rdngp.  Appeiulnges  of 
aaoufav  kind  were  eometinee  fiutened  by  hinges 
••the  loricaat  the  right  ihoaUer,  ftr the  purpose 
protecting  the  part  of  the  body  which  was  ex- 
poMd  by  luting  np  the  arm  m  thiowii^  the  spt  ar 
or  esing  the  sword.  (Xen.  4»  R»  £i}Msf>  idi.  6-) 
Of  Grecian  cuirasses  the  Attic  were  accountt<d 
the  best  and  most  beautifiiL  (Aelian,  T.  //.  iii. 
24).  The  cuinisa  was  worn  mritenally  by  the 
hsaTy-anned  infantry  and  by  the  horsemen,  ex- 
cept that  Alexander' the  Great  gave  to  the  leas 
bnve  of  his  soldiers  breast-phites  only,  in  order 
that  the  di  ffnfalnw  state  of  their  backs  might 
ilecreage  their  propensity  to  flight.  (i*olyaen. 
IT.  3w  lA)  Theae  were  called  half-cuirasses  (nM**^ 
fina^  The  thorax  was  sometimes  fotmd  to  be 
Toy  uifWMiw  and  cnmbsnoiiMi  (Tae.  Amm.  L 
6i.)  [J.  Y.] 

LORI'CA,  LORICATIO*  in  afdutaelnm. 
[Mumoa ;  Tbctorium  Opus.] 
LOUTRON  i\ovTp6y).  [BlUlBAl.] 
LUCAR.    [HiKTRio,  p.  6ia»  B.] 
LU'CERES.  [Patricil] 
LUCERN A  (K6x^t\ oil The/Jrecks 
sad  Romans  originally  used  candles  ;  but  in  later 
times  candles  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  houses 
of  the  iower  classes.    [Candkla.]     A  great 
MOkhsr  of  ancient  lamps  has  come  down  to  us  ; 
As  |rf:it<«r  part  of  which  are  made  of  terra  cotta 
(vysgcljxaToi,  Aristoph.  £ccL  1),  but  also  a  con- 
•Icnhle  namber  of  bnoae.  Moat  of  the  hunps 
are  of  an  oval  fonn,  nn<l  flat  upon  the  top,  on  which 
there  ace  frequently  figures  in  relief.    (See  the 
woedeala,  ppk  14S,  395,  464.)  In  the  hunps  there 
an>  one  or  more  round  holes  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  wicks  (eU^ttia)  burnt  in  it ;  and  as  these 
hoica  wcra  called  from  an  obviooa  aaahvy,  fuf- 
KT^pti  or  fii>^ai,  literally  nostrils  or  notzlcs,  the 
kmp  was  also  called  MoHomyxw,  Dintyjvs^  Tri- 
siyns,  or  Pttfyii^f»e$,  %eeitding  as  it  contained 
one,  two,  three,  or  a  greater  number  of  nozzles  or 
holes  fat  the  wicks.    The  following  example  of  a 
dteyaoi  faesrao,  npon  which  there  is  a  winged  boy 
»-ith  a  goose,  ia  lucai  from  the  Mum  Borbomieo^ 
tel.  ir.  pi  14. 


The  lamps  sometinMt 
hmig  in  ehaini  from  dba 

ceiling  of  the  room  (VilKt 
^m.  i.  726  :  Petron.  SOX 
but  generall  J  stood  upon  • 
stand.  [Candklabri  m.] 
Sometimes  a  figure  holds 
the  lamp,  a«  m  the  aa« 
iM!zed  woodcut  (JlfiassQ 
Bcrbom.  ToL  Tii.  ^  15), 
which  also  exhibit!  the 
needle  or  instrument  wh  ich 
served  to  trim  tho  wick» 
and  is  attached  to  the 
figure  by  means  of  a  chain. 
(Comp.  Virg.  MoreL  1 1. 

£t  producit  ant  stupas 
humore  carentes.**) 

We  read  of  Imeernae  e»- 
biaUartSf  balmeart$^  tridi- 
niiara%«gMfarafai|&c.;  but 
these  names  were  only 
given  to  the  lamps  on  ac- 
count  of  tha  |Wpoiei  to  which  the^  wan  afipliod, 
and  not  on  account  of  a  diflerence  m  shape.  The 
liutmae  cuincularei  were  homt  in  bed-chambeia 
all  night.  (Mart,  m  80,  s.  38.) 

Perfumed  oil  was  sometimes  burnt  in  the  lampsu 
(Petron.  70 ;  Mart.  x.  38.  9.) 

(Paneri,  Lueemat  fietUes;  Bottiger  Die  SUenn»m 
fampen,  Amnlth.  vol.  iii.  p.  lOI,  fee.  ;  B.  cker, 
CharHde$^  vuL  ii.  j).  2 In,  &.c^  Gallu»^  vol,  ii.  p. 
201,  &c.) 

LUCTA,  LUCTATIO  (irdAij,  irciAoio-^a, 
■KoXaiaftoavrn^  or  KaToCAirritr^),  wrestling.  Tho 
word  ircUi)  is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  senae, 
embracing  all  gymnastic  exercises  with  the  excep- 
tion of  dancing,  whence  the  schools  of  the  athk-tjU3 
were  called  jHtlitcftrae^  that  ia,  schools  in  which 
the  ircl\T}  in  its  widest  sense  was  taught  (PlaL  de 
Leg.  vii.  p.  795  ;  Herod,  ix.  33.)  [Palakstra.J 
There  are  also  many  pnsaagaa  in  andent  writers  in 
which  itdki)  and  ■waXalfiv  are  nsed  to  desipnnti' 
any  particular  species  of  athletic  samea  besides 

levaial  niM 


The  next  woodcut,  taken  from  the  ^^mo  work 
(vol  i.  jL  10),  represenU  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
hnm  bmpa  whkh  haa  jat  hami  bond.  Upon  It 
iilha  figna  of  •  atnding  SOaiNia. 


wTBsUing,  era  oomhinatiea  of ■amal  gaiaat.  (8aa 

Krause,  p.  400.  note  2.) 

The  Greeks  ascribed  tho  invention  of  wrestling 
to  mythical  personages,  such  as  Pafawibra,  tho 
daughter  of  Hermes  (Apf)llod.  ii.  4.  §  9),  Antnens 
and  Cwjon  (Plat,  de  Leg,  viL  p.  796),  Phorbas 
of  Athene  «  Thewni.  (SehoL  oi  Pktd,  Nem,  r. 
49.)  Hanie%  die  godofaUgynaaitie 
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•no  ftmidpd  over  the  The«eiit  is  Mid  hy 

]*.mnikn'uu  (i.  39.  §  3>  t.-)  Ij.trf  V'<'n  the  first  w 
redu<^  Ute  suim  of  wmUing  to  cenam  rulea, 
■ad  to  hKW  thttt  raM  it  to  IM  tank  of  w  ait  $ 
wlicn-aa  ln-forc  liis  tiim^  it  was  n  rudt>  fikrht,  in 
wiikb  bodilT  tiMC  and  ctrength  aloae  decided  the 
vidory.  Toe  aioat  eelemtod  wtcatlcr  in  tkc 
birroic  age  wai  Hefaeloi.  In  the  Homeric  ngc 
wrest! in?  was  mtirh  practised,  and  a  beautiful  de- 
icriptio!!  of  a  w  rc&lluy  match  ij  given  in  the  Iliad 
(XX  li.  7lO,&c;cotnpare  (W.  Tiii.  loa,  126,246; 
Ilc^iinl,  S<rd.  ffrrc.  30*2,  nlure  ftdx*uf  iXJtriShy 
fligniiies  tbe  voAii).  During  this  period  wrectlera 
contended  inkod,  with  Um  oaeeption  of  tlio  loim, 
wliiih  w*  ri"  fncn-d  ^vi•*,  the  "wrpi^ec^a  (//.  xxili 
700),  and  this  custom  reraaiiied  throughout  Greece 
nntil  01. 15,  from  which  time  the  periMii»  WM  no 
longer  used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  nnkcd. 
(Thncyd.  i.  6,  with  the  Scbol. ;  Pan*,  i.  44.  §  I  ; 
Dionrs.  vii.  72.)  In  the  Homeric  age  the  custom  of 
nnointinf  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  wrestling  does 
not  appear  to  have  hoon  known,  l>iit  iii  thr  tinic  of 
Solon  It  wa«  qiiius  general,  and  «'a«  said  to  hare 
been  adopted  by  tlie  Crelana  nnd  LneednenMwiae 
at  a  vrrv  rarly  jH-rind  (Thucyd.  f.c.  ;  Plal.  il>'  lie 
VM,  T.  j|>.  452.}  After  the  bodj  was  anointed,  it 
wna  etiewed  over  with  and  er  dnat,  !n  eider  to 
enable  the  wn'stlers  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  each 
other.  At  the  festival  of  th<»  Sthi-nia  in  Argos  the 
■tLVij  was  accompanied  by  riiiu«-ruusic.  [Sthknia,] 
When  two  athleme  ocgui  their  contoet,  each 
mfcht  »ise  a  rartpty  of  means  to  seize  his  ant.ij'-.nist 
in  the  most  advantageous  mann<>r,  and  to  throw 
him  down  without  exposing  himself  {(ML  Mti, 
ix.  ."i.l.  Ac.  ;  St.1t.  nch.  vi.  Ac.  ;  TI.-lI.Kl..r. 

Adhif^,  X,  p.  235) ;  but  one  of  the  grc^t  objects 
was  to  nnike  evcrv  attack  with  elegance  and 
beauty,  and  the  fight  was  for  thi^  as  well  as  for 
(ithcr  pnrpospK  irculatcd  l)y  certain  lawn.  (Plat,  dt 
Ijt^.  viiL  p.  B34  ;  Cic.  OnM.  68  ;  LucLlti,  An'irh. 

24 ;  Aelian.  I'.  //.  xi.  I.)  Striktog,  fer  iii^tincc, 
was  not  nno\v«>d,  hut  puihing  an  antagonist  hack- 
ward  (ak^MTfuir)  was  frcqueutJjr  reacted  to.  (Pint, 
.symp.  ii  6  {  Lttenn,  if  noel.  1.  24.)  It  b  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  laws  by  which  this  pamo 
was  r^uUUod,  and  the  groat  art  which  it 
qniied  in  eanaeqnenee,  that  Pinlttth  (^mp.  il  4) 
calls  it  the  TMXf'ucanarov  koI  wafovfyirarov  rwr 
i$\iH^T»p.  But  notwithstanding  thrw  lawg, 
wrestling  admitted  of  greater  cunning  and  more 
tricks  and  stmtagems  than  any  other  game,  with 
the  excption  of  the  fKincraiiiiin  (Xon,  Cymp.  i.  6. 
§  32) ;  and  the  Greeks  bad  a  great  many  technical 
teima  to  oxprai  the  Tviem  atnilniieiBei  poRtienai 
and  attitudes  in  which  wrc8tlr'r>  might  bo  placed. 
Numerooi  icenea  of  wrestlers  arc  represented  on 
ancient  worica  of  srt.  (Kmuae,  p.  412,  Stc  ;  sco 
woodcnt  in  PANcnATztrM.) 

The  ewitrst  in  wrestlini?  wat  divided  by  the  an- 
cients into  two  parts,  via.  the  irtUi;  or  op$la 
(if$o0v4Bnv  nedmletrX  thi»  ia,  the  fight  of  the 
athletao  a.i  ]r^v^  as  they  stood  tfpri^ht,  and  the 
ixMifctt  or  KvKurit  {JucUt  volmkUuna)^  in  which 
the  ntUolM  atrapffled  with  other  while  lying 
on  the  LT nir-d.  IJiilcgs  thoy  contrivei^  tn  rise?  aspiin, 
the  k\i¥iii<ri$  wa«  the  last  atage  of  the  contest, 
wbieb  eontinned  until  one  of  timn  ndrnowledged 
himself  t'>  be  conquered.  The  rdXri  ipMl  nppears 
to  have  been  the  ouljr  one  which  was  fought  m  the 
tnnoa  of  Homer,  no  well  «a  nftmwards  in  the  great 
nacionti  gtMi  «r  the  Onakf ;  nod  M  eoon  one 
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athlete  fell,  the  other  allowed  him  to  rise  and  cai 
tinue  the  contf^t  if  he  still  felt  iniTiri*  d.  (M^t  ^\ 
1^.  Tii.  p.  796 ;  Com.  Nep.  Efwn.  2  ;  I«ciai^ 
MpkS.)  HntiftheaHnentUeleMltkiiR.«i 
vit  tory  was  decided,  and  ho  ^'a«i  not  a!?onT'?  lo  m 
on.  (Scncc  de  Bemtf.  \.  3  ;  AeechjL  Agmm.  Ilii 
AtAtJL  f^.  ToL  ti.  p.  406,  ed.  Jnec^ba.)  Tw 
Jt\(r8f}<rf$  waa  only  fought  in  lat>^T  tliRea,  at  tbi 
smaller  games,  and  espoctallj  in  tbe  pttncratnra^ 
The  place,  where  the  wrestlers  cwitrtMi^d.  was  pe- 
nerally  soft  ground,  and  covered  with  sand.  (Xeew 
Art'tft.  iv.  H.  j!  "J'i  ;  I.Tician.  An'^rk.  "?.)  EftrBiinail 
persons  sometimes  spread  large  aad.  im^iirt-ait 
carpets  on  the  place  where  ther  wmeKlei.  (Artw. 
xii.  p.  SnjJ.)  Tach  of  the  mrit.us  tribe*  of  ibir 
Urceks  seem  to  bare  ihown  its  peculiar 
tionnl  ehamctcr  in  the  gmn  of  ^fiiiHiwg  m  wm» 
particular  tridc  «r  aumlagew,  lij  vUdt  »  «ihM 

thf  othen*. 

In  a  diact«  tic  point  of  view  the  oAirS^OTt  was 
considered  beneficial  to  the  ialcriuff  parte  ef  lha 
borly,  the  loin*,  and  the  lower  pnrLs  in  cr^'^L 
but  injurious  to  the  head  ;  wbereaa  the  wdiA^ 
wna  beli«red  to  act  btniStwIly  vpoa  tke  ifp* 
{xirtj  of  the  Itody.    Il  was  ow  ini?  It  these  sahturr 
electa  that  wrestling  was  nractaaed  in  nU  iktt  gfB< 
naahk  nt  wdl  aa  &i  the  puataune,  and  tknt  in  01 
37  wrestling  ftc  boja  was  introdoced  at  : 
Olympic  came*,  and  soon  af^er  in   ibe  otiwr 
great  games,  and  at  Atben?  in  the  Eletuinia. 
Thesea  also.  (Pans.  v.  >t.  $  a,  uL  1 1.  §  «  ;  Puw. 
ill  viii.  68  ;  GelL  xv.  2ii ;  PluL  S}rmp.  \\.  Tt^ 
most  renowiMd  of  all  the  Oredt  wreetlen  ni  tU 
blitoricat  ife  wu  Mihm  ti  CMon,  wbsoa  mmt 
was  known  thron^'houl  the  ancicTit  "world.  (Her*^ 
iii.  137  ;  Stnib.  vi.  p.  262,  &c  ;  Diodor.  zii.  S>.) 
Other  dJttuigubbed  wreeticn  are  enmmanfcd  If 
Krause      135,  ftc),  who  baa  also  givm  a  T«7jr 
mintite  account  nf  the  pain<*  of  wr(si]ir.r  and  erwy 
thin-;  roimcct«*d  with  it,  in  hi*  G^HinostikKwd  Ai^m> 
d.  I  Ml.  pp.  400— i3».  [L.  S.] 

I .  r  1 1 1  is  the  common  name  for  the  wbole  vartiy 
of  theaineal  exhibitiiHM,  gaaaesaad  oontasts,  wh«a 
Were  held  nt  Rome  en  vniitNia  orcnaifw^  bet  chMdy 

at  the  festival  of  th"  irmls  ;  and  as  the  'ud:  .it  tfr- 
tain  festivals  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  s»- 
lemnities,  these  festivals  themaelvrs  are  called  ledi 
Sometimes,  howevw,  lodi  vevn  niao  held  in  booenr 
of  a  magistrate  or  of  a  deceased  persoTJ.  and  in  x^'" 
case  the  games  inay  be  considered  as  ludi  pnriui, 
though  all  the  people  might  take  part  in  them. 

All  ludi  were  divided  *  v  the  Romans  i'lt-'*  t*^ 
gIo^^s,  via.  Mi  ctreetuts  and  tudi  soaba  (t'lc  >** 
Leg.  il  1ft),  accordingly  as  they  wei«  beM  ii  ^ 
circus  or  in  the  theatre.  ;  in  the  I.itti  r  ti.-f  tVr 
we-fe  mostly  theatricai  representations  with  i^s 
various  modifications  ;  in  the  firmer  tbey  caaairtei 
of  all  or  of  n  part  of  the  games  emimstatcd  in  tk 
articles  CiRcra  and  Gl  adi.^torx*.  An^th-r 
vision  of  the  ludi  into  tiaii,  luiftcrulirt^  and  r.^-r., 
was  made  only  with  regard  to  religions  fntirali, 
and  is  ar\al»gont  to  (he  diTiaioB  of  the  iraa 

The  supermtendenoe  of  the  game*  and  the 

Icninities  cinnected  with  them  was  in  nj 'st  oucs 
intrusted  to  the  aediles.  tAxDiLKS.]  If  the  law- 
ful ritea  were  not  observed  in  the  celcbraticm  of  Ai 
ludi,  it  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  pontifi 

whether  thev  w^re  to  be  held  aj»ain  (r'n v 
not.    An  aiphatteticai  list  of  the  prtncniai  livii  it 

•ubjouMd.  (L&] 
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LrT>T  CAPITOUNI. 

LUDI  APOLLINA'llKS  worn  instUutcd  at 
Emsc during  the  st-coud  Punic  war,  four  jt  ara  after 
tke  battle  of  Cannae  (b.c.  212),  at  the  command  of 
an  oiacli-  cniitaiii.-d  in  tli  >  books  of  the  ancient 
•cer  Marcius  (jearmitta  Alurciaiia^  Liv.  zxt.  12  ; 
Slxsobw  Sat  i  ]7).  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the 
ancient  annalists  that  the^e  hnV\  wore  inytituted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Apollo  the  protection 
•f  human  life  daring  the  hottcit  icaaaii  of  eamiDer  ; 
but  I.-vr  and  Marmhitis  aditpt  the  accnnnt  fmtndrd 
opoD  the  most  authentic  document,  the  carmina 
Marciana  themselvea,  that  the  Apollinarian  games 
were  instituted  partly  to  nbtain  the  aid  of  Apollo 
m  expelling  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy,  and 
putlj  to  piceemv  throt^  the  latonr  of  the  god, 
the  republic  from  all  dn  niters.  The  oniric  suggested 
that  the  games  should  be  held  creij  year  under 
the  saperiiilcndeMe  of  the  praetor  vrbaima,  and 


that  ten  men  should  perform  the  sarrifirps  acc^rd- 
isf  to  Greek  rites.  The  senate  complying  with 
the  sdviee  of  th«  onwle  nado  two  tenattaoaiip 
lulta  ;  one  that,  at  the  end  of  the  fraincs,  tho 
praetor  should  receive  12,000  asset  to  be  expended 
en  the  wIcBuiitiae  and  «acrificet«  and  anoOer  that 
the  tt-n  men  should  iuichfice  to  Apolln,  accordin^r  to 
Oa-ek  rites,  a  bull  with  gilt  horns  and  two  white 
goats  also  with  gilt  honu,  and  to  Latona  a  heifer 
*^;li  frilt  horns.  Thi-  giinu-s  thmisrlves  wt^re  held 
n  tbe  Cirrus  Maximiis,  the  ^ctators  were  adorned 
with  ehaplets,  and  eadi  dttaen  gave  a  eontribtttien 

t"'v.-ird*  d"frdyiti^  the  exi  i  fi:-' ^.  (  Festus,  s.  r. 
Jfoilmare*.)  The  iioman  matrons  performed  sup- 
pboitiona,  the  people  took  Aeir  meals  in  the  pro- 
peiti^liiiTi  with  open  doors,  and  the  whole  day  — 
&r  the  festival  kated  ooljr  one  day  —  was  filled  op 
with  cemnonics  atid  Tanotis  other  titei.  At  thu 
fr^t  c'-'lrhration  of  the  hidi  A|vjlliiiare9  no  decree 
was  made  respecting  the  annual  repetition  sug- 
gMed  lijr  the  oiade,  so  that  in  the  itnt  rear  they 
were  simply  hidl  voiivi  or  iiulictivi.  Th  ■  year 
after  (B.C.  21 1)  the  senate,  on  the  jmtposal  of  the 
poetdr  Odpnniloa,  decreed  that  they  should  be  re- 
peated, and  that  in  future  they  should  be  vowed 
a&esh  ercry  year.  (Liv.  zxvL '23w)  The  day  r  n 
whieh  they  were  held  Taried  eTery  3rear  according 
tf>  l  ircuiijii.inri  s.  A  fi  w  years  after,  however  (a.  c 
208),  when  Home  and  its  vicinity  were  visited  by 
■  plagne,  the  praetor  wtemis,  P.  Licinius  Yarns, 
brought  a  hill  before  the  people  to  ordain  that  the 
Apollinarian  games  should  in  future  always  be 
vowed  and  hdd  on  a  certain  day  (die$  stalw),  vis. 
Ml  the  6ih  of  July,  which  day  henceforward  re- 
mained a  dies  solennis.  (Liv.  xzvii.  23.)  The 
gnws  that  became  votivi  et  staUvi,  and  continued 
to  be  conducted  by  the  praetor  turbnnus.  (Cic. 
PUL  ti.  1 3.)  But  during  the  empire  the  day  of  these 
wfcnmtties  appears  again  to  have  been  changed, 
f«'r  Julius  Capitoiinus  {Afarim.  €l  B^in.  c.  1)  as- 
vgns  them  to  the  2b'th  of  May.  [ L.  S.] 

MJDI  AUGUSTA'LES.  [Auodstalks.] 
LUDI  CAPITOLI'NI  were  said  to  hare  been 
uwtituted  by  the  senate,  on  the  i>rf>pr»8al  of  the 
ficiator  M.  Furius  Camillus,  in  the  year  u.c.  3!57, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  towards  Jupiter  Capitoliiiua, 
»ho  had  saved  the  Capitol  in  iJie  hour  of  U;uigcr. 
Tlir  decree  of  the  senate  attha  mmc  time  intrusted 
the  superintendence  and  management  of  the  Capi- 
tolioe  gam»  to  a  college  of  priests  to  be  chosen  by 
till-  dictator  from  among  those  who  resided  on  the 
Csyitol  and  ia  the  citadel  <ta  orw),  which  can  only 
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mean  that  thry  were  to  he  ycitncians.  (Liv.  v.  50, 
52.)  The*e  prie»U  were  called  Cnpitolini.  (Cic. 
ad  iQuint.  fVai.  ii.  5.)  One  of  the  amnscments  at 
the  Capitol ine  game«,  a  solemnity  which  was  oU- 
sened  as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  was  that  a 
herald  oflfered  the  Saniiani  Ibr  public  sale,  and 
that  some  old  man  was  led  about,  w  ho,  in  order  to 
produce  laughter,  wore  a  toga  praetexta,  and  a 
bulla  pnerilis  whidi  hang  down  from  hw  neck. 

(Plut.  Q>,<ifiit.  Horn.  p.  -J?;?  ;  Fi  it.  r.  .Sm/i 
venaie4y  Ac.)  According  to  some  of  tho  ancients 
this  emmony  vras  intended  to  ndieole  the  Veicn- 
tines,  who  were  snhdued,  after  loui:  \var*  with 
iiomc,  and  numbers  of  whom  were  sold  as  aUves, 
while  their  king,  rcpreaentcd  by  the  old  nan  with 
the  bulla  (such  was  said  to  have  h.  cu  the  costume 
of  the  Etruscan  kings),  was  led  through  the  city 
as  an  oh|eet  of  lidicue, 

The  Veientines,  it  is  further  Raid,  wore  d*  si-^'- 
nated  by  the  uune  bardiani  or  Sardi,  becau^  they 
were  helteved  to  have  come  from  Lydia,  the  capital 
of  which  waa  Sardea.  This  specimen  of  anci  iit  ety- 
mology, however,  is  opposed  by  another  interpretation 
of  the  origin  of  theccremony  given  hy  SbniDsCapito. 
According  to  this  authnr,  tho  name  Pardinni  or 
iSordi  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Veientines,  but 
refaned  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia.  When 
their  island  was  subdued  by  the  Homans  in  r  c. 
2«Ui,  no  spoils  were  found,  but  a  great  number  of 
Sarduuans  wen  breught  to  Rome  and  sold  as 
slaves,  and  these  proved  to  be  slaves  of  the  worst 
kind.  (Fest.4c^;  AuieL  Vict,  d*  Vir,  Jthutr, 
c.  57.)  HenoB  anoe  the  proverb,  Smli  venatet  / 
afius  alio  nnptior  (Cic.  «•/  Fnm.  vii,  24  ),  and  hence 
also  the  ceremony  at  the  Ci4>itoIiDe  games.  At 
what  time  or  al  what  intervals  these  liidi  were 
celebrated  is  not  mentinned.  Dnriiie  the  time  of 
the  empire  thoy  seem  to  have  iallen  into  obUviun, 
but  they  were  restored  by  Domitian,  and  were 
henceforth  celebrated  every  fifth  year  under  th« 
namp  of  agones  Capitoliiii.  (See  Joa.  Scniiger, 
Atmm,  Led.  I  10.)  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  CIRCENSES  ROMA'NI  or  MAGxNI, 
were  celebrated  every  year  during  several  days, 
from  the  fbmth  to  the  twelfth  of  September,  in 
honour  of  the  three  great  divinities,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerva  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  v.  14),  or  according  to 
others,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Cunsus,  and  Noptunus 
Equestris.  They  were  superintended  by  the  cuniler 
aediles.  For  further  particulan  sea  Cinci'ff.  p, 
286,  Ac.  [L.6.J 
LUDI  CnMriTALI'CIL  [Compitalu.] 
LUDI  FLOMA'LKS.  [Flohai.ia.] 
LUDI  FUNtBRfcS  were  games  celebrated  at 
the  funeral  pyre  of  illaitfions  persons.  Such  games 
are  mentioned  in  the  very  early  Ict'evrN  fit  tho 
history  of  Greece  and  Home,  and  tht  v  toi.in.Lied 
with  ^arious  modifications  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  It  wa?  at  such  a  ludus  funobris  that 
in  the  year  b.  c.  2Qi  gladiatorial  tights  were  ex. 
hibited  at  Rome  for  the  first  time,  which  hence- 
forward remained  tho  nK>st  essentia!  part  in  all 
ludi  lunebres.  [Gladiatokes,  p.  674, a.j  Tho 
duatiflo  of  the.<e  games  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Tliey  lasted  sometimes  for  three  and 
sometimes  for  four  ilays,  thol^(h  it  may  be  supposed 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  did  not  last  more 
than  on©  day.  On  one  occasion  120  gladiators 
fought  in  the  course  of  three  days,  and  the  whole 
fomm  was  covered  with  triclinia  and  tents,  in 
which  the  pcspla  ftaated.  (Lir.  arii  80, 
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50,  xxxix.  4C  ;  Plin.  //.  M  xxxr.  7.)  It  was 
thought  disgraceful  for  women  to  be  present  at 
tbcie  games,  and  Publiiis  Scropronioa  separated 
himself  from  his  wife  because  she  had  bcenpieient 
witiiout  hi4  knowledge  at  ludi  funebrcs.  (Plut. 
QuttU  Sam.  p.  267,  b  ;  Val.  Max.  Ti.  3.  §  12  ; 
compare  Siiet.  Av^.  44.)  These  ludi,  though  on 
some  occasions  the  whale  people  took  part  in  them, 
W«m  not  ludi  publici,  properly  speaking,  M  they 
were  girt-n  hy  private  imlividiuils  in  honour  of 
their  relations  ur  Iricnds.  Compare  FusuR,  p. 
562.  [L.S.] 

LUDI  IIONOI?  A'RTT  r.ro  ^.tpressly  mentioned 
only  by  Suetonii.i  iAu^j.  who  states  that 

Augustus  devoted  lliirty  days,  which  had  been 
occtipiotl  till  that  tin>c  by  ludi  b  tiiomrii,  to  the 
transaction  of  legal  bu&incss.  \V  iuat  is  meant  by 
ludi  hononirii,  is  not  quite  cert.'un.  Aeoovding  to 
l'"catus  ((».  V.  IfoHorarif)if  ludos)  they  were  the  same 
Ji3  the  Libcmlia.  Scaiigor,  however,  in  hia  note 
on  Suetonius,  hat  imde  it  appear  very  probable 
that  they  were  the  snmc  ns  those  w  hich  Tcrtulliaii 
(/)*  Sped.  c.  21)  says  were  given  fi>r  the  purjwsc 
of  gaining  honours  and  popularity,  in  contradis- 
tinction t<Kother  ludi  which  wore  intpiidcd  eithf^r 
as  an  hiwour  to  the  gods,  or  as  &a'^  fur  the  dead. 
At  the  lime  ef  Augustas  this  kind  of  ludi  which 
Tacitus  {Agrie.  6)  seems  to  designate  by  the  name 
imnia  konori*,  were  so  common  that  no  one  ob- 
tained any  public  office  witlloQt  laYishing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  property  on  the  exhibition 
of  ^mea.  Augustus  therefore  wisely  assigned 
thirty  of  the  days  of  the  you*,  on  which  such 
spectndes  had  been  exhibited  previously,  to  the 
tiaiisaction  of  business,  t.  e.  he  made  these  ^0  days 
ftslL  (Compara  Ennsli  and  F.  A.  Wolf,  ad 
MMi.f.o.)  [T  S.] 

LUDI  JUV£NA'LE&  [Jotbnalk&J 
turn  LTBfiRA'LB&  [DtONTSu,  p.  414.] 
]:VVl  MARTIA'LES  were  celebrated  every 
Ttnr  on  the  first  of  August,  in  the  Circus,  and  in 
lumoar  of  Man,  becavse  tM  tmi^e  of  Mars  had 
been  dedicated  on  this  day.  (Dion  Cass.  Ir.  5  ; 
Sueton.  Claud.  4.)  The  ancient  calendaria  men- 
tion also  ether  Indt  maitmles  which  were  held  ia 
the Cimis  on  the  12th  of  V^^v.  [L.  S  ] 

LUDI  MEGAL£NS£:>.  [Mxoalksia.J 
LUDT  N  ATALITIT  are  the  games  with  which 
the  birth-day  of  nn  emperor  was  pencrally  cele- 
brated. They  were  held  in  the  Circn<>,  w  hence 
they  an  sonetimet  called  etrccfnses.  (Capitol.  An- 
UmtH.  Pint,  5;  Sparttan.  nuJn'nn,  7.)  T'n  y  i  in- 
sisted generally  of  fights  of  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts.  On  ena  oeeasisn  of  this  kind  Hadrian 
exhibited  gladiatorial  csnhattferux  days,  and  one 
thousand  wild  beasts.  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  PAL.^TI'NI  were  in>titnted  by  LWut 
In  honour  of  Augustus,  and  were  held  on  the  Pala- 
tine. (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  tub  fin.)  According  to  Dion 
Cassias  they  were  celebrated  during  three  days, 
but  according  to  Josephus  {Aa^.  Jud.  xix.  1 )  they 
hvsted  eijjht  dav*,  and  commenced  on  the  27th  of 
December.  (l>cc  Snot  Catitf.  56,  with  Scaligcr's 
note.)  '  [L.  8.] 

LUDI  PISCATO'RTI  were  held  cveryyearon 
the  sixth  of  Juue,  in  ttic  plaiii  on  the  right  bank 
of  tha  Tiber,  and  were  conducted  by  the  praetor 
urbonus  on  behalf  of  the  fishermen  of  the  Tiber, 
who  made  the  day  a  holiday.  (Uvid.  Fast.  ri.  235, 
Ac.  ;  Fest.     r.  Piscat.  twK,)  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  PLEB£'II  wew,  a«Nidii«  to  the 
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Pseudo-.\BConiufl  (ad  Verr.  i.  p.  143,  OrellFV.  th^ 
games  which  had  been  instituted  in  conuneroomtkjn 
of  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  after  the  booisli' 
ment  of  the  kings,  or  after  the  secpMimi  of  the 
plebes  to  the  A  v  en  tine.  The  first  of  the&e  ac- 
counts is  not  borne  oat  by  tin  history  of  the  ple- 
beian order,  and  it  is  more  probjiblc  that  th,es<« 
games  were  instituted  iu  comnicnioralioa  of  ibe 
reconciliation  between  the  patridana  and  pleheianB 
after  the  first  secession  to  the  mnns  saccr,  or,  Re- 
cording to  others,  to  the  Aventine.  They  wcrw 
held  en  the  16th,  17th,  and  i8th  of  November, 
and  wore  mnducted  by  the  plebeian  a>'dile*.  f  I.ir. 
xxvin.  ]u,  xxxix.  7.)  It  i*  sutliciently  clear  iraok 
the  ancient  calendaria  that  the.  lodi  pfeben  wcna 
not,  aa  some  have  soppoaed,  the  sama  aa,  or  a  part 
of,  the  ludi  Romani.  [LS-l 

LUDI  PONTIFICA'LES  were  probably  no- 
thing  but  a  particular  kind  of  the  ludi  honorani 
mentioned  alxivc.  They  were  for  the  tint  time 
given  by  Augustus,  when,  after  the  death  of  Lepi- 
d(u,  he  obtained  the  offiee  of  pontifes  maxiasua, 
(tjueton.  Aag.  44.)  [LSI] 

LUDI  QUAESTO'RII  wen  of  the  Mie  cha- 
racter  as  the  preceding  gamesk  They  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  emperor  Claudius  (Suet.  Ciamd.  24  ; 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  22),  who  decreed  that  aH  who  ob- 
tained the  office  of  qnacstor  should,  at  their  own 
expense,  give  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  Nero  did 
away  with  this  obligation  for  newly  afipeinted 
qnaestors  (Tacit.  Ann,  xiii.  5),  but  it  was 
by  Domitian.    (Sneton.  DomiL  c  4.)       [L  S*] 

LUDI  ROMANI  or  MAONI.  (MsOALntA.] 

LUDI  SAECCLA'RKS.  If  we  were  to  jud-. 
from  their  name,  these  games  would  have  been 
eelebiated  enee  in  OTeiy  eentmy  er  saecniani ;  bet 
we  do  not  find  that  they  were  celebrated  whli  ihU 
regularity  at  any  period  of  Roman  history,  and  the 
name  him  saeedarea  itnlf  was  never  need  durbf 
the  time  of  the  republic.  In  order  to  underslarid 
their  real  character  we  most  distinguish  between  the 
time  of  the  npnblie  and  of  the  empire,  stnee  at 
these  two  periods  thcso  Ittdi  wtn  «f  aa  aatinlj 
dill'erent  character. 

During  the  time  of  the  repnblic  they  wen  called 
huti  Turenlini^  Tfrentifn\  or  Tnuni\  while  during 
the  empire  they  bore  the  name  of  Imdi  mmcmJartt, 
(FesL  «.  IT.  aaetmL  tmUtani  TamrS  ImUf  VaL  Max. 
ii.  4.  §  5.)  Their  ori^n  is  descrilfcd  by  Valeriui 
Maximos,  who  attributes  their  institution  to  the 
minaAum  neovery  of  thme  ehtldnn  of  one  Vale- 
rius,  who  had  been  attacked  by  a  plague  raging  at  the 
tinic  in  Rome,  and  wen  nstored  to  nralth  by  drink- 
ing some  water  warmed  at  a  ptaee  in  the  Campiii 
Martius,  called  Tarentum.  Valeriiu  afterwwds 
offered  tacrifices  in  the  Tarentum  to  Dis  and  Pr»> 
serpiiia,  to  whom  the  raoorery  of  his  children  «as 
supposed  to  bo  owing,  spread  lecii^tornia  for  the 
go<b,  and  held  festive  games  for  three  soccessive 
nights,  because  his  three  children  had  been  saved. 
The  account  of  Valerius  Maximus  agrees  in  th« 
main  with  those  of  Cctisorinns  (De  Die  Nat  c.  17) 
and  of  Zosimus  (iL  3),  and  all  appear  to  have  derived 
their  information  from  the  ancient  annalist,  Vale- 
rius Antins.  While  nctording  to  this  .ircount  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  ceicbratt^  by  Valerius, 
anothbr  l^nd  seems  to  esnsid«  the  fight  of  the 
Homttans  and  Curiatiana  as  connected  with  the?r 
first  celebration.  A  third  account  (Fostus,  s.t, 
Taurii  Ittdii  ;  Senr.  ad  A  en.  ii.  140)  ascriWs  their 
fint  institationtotlienignof  TaiqmniasSoperiMMk 
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A  fearful  pla^iuc  l>roke  out,  by  which  nil  pregnant 
womon  irerc  affocted  in  such  a  nanmr  that  the 
fhildn-n  died  in  the  womli.  Games  were  tht-n  iii- 
stitated  to  {iTopitiate  the  infernal  divmities,  and 
Meri&eaa  of  sterile  cowi  (ttmrtae)  were  ofr<  red  up 
to  them,  whi-nco  tho  g^mc?  i^  crf  railed  ludi  Tniirii. 
These  games  and  sacritices  took  place  iu  the  Circus 
FlmiiiiM,  that  the  inliBnial  dirinitics  might  not 
mtPT  the  city.  Festus  (s.  r.  Snec.  ludi)  and  Cen- 
9orinas  ascribe  the  first  celebration  to  the  consul 
Vifenus  PopIieofaL  Tfab  account  admits  that  the 
vorship  of  Dis  and  PriMierpina  had  existed  long 
klore,  but  states  that  the  games  and  sacrifices 
areta  Mir  petfomed  fat  the  Unt  tiiM  to  avert  a 
plarn*',  and  in  that  part  of  the  Campug  ^T  irtins 
wiuch  had  belonged  to  the  last  king  Tar«^uiiiius, 
ftsa  whaai  the  ]^aee  derived  its  mum  TutMm. 
Valerius  Maxiniu*  ftud  Zosimni,  who  knew  of  the 
CEkbcatkNi  of  these  gaoiM  by  Valerius  Poplicola, 
fidkKfwr  to  iMooeile  tluir  two  aeeounts  by  repre- 
tentinsr  the  celebration  of  PopHcola  as  the  second 
ia  dironologkal  order.  Other  less  important  tradi- 
ligai  wt9  nwntiaacd  by  Scrnw  (orf  Am,  &  140) 
and  I'V  Varro  (up  Cauorin,). 

Ai  regards  the  names  Tarenti  or  Taorii,  they  are 
perhaps  nothing  bet  difbnnt  ftriM  of  the  smne 
word,  :uid  of  the  same  root  as  Tarquinius.  All  the 
sccoonts  mentioned  above,  though  differing  as  to 
the  liiM  at  wlrieh  and  the  persons  by  whom  tlio 
Tarmtine  LTitnos  were  first  celebrated,  yet  nfrrec  In 
■tatu^  that  they  wero  celebrated  for  the  purpose 
«f  aTerting  fnm  tlie  ftate  lome  great  cokmity  by 
vhich  it  had  }>Cfn  afflicted,  and  that  they  were 
Md  in  hoDoor  of  Dis  and  Troscrpina.  From 
Ike  tino  of  the  eonnd  Valefiof  PapUoola  down  to 
that  of  A  ugustun,  the  Tarentine  ^^ames  were  only 
held  three  timest  and  again  only  on  certain  emer- 
fneie*,  and  not  at  any  fixed  time,  so  thai  we 
oast  conclude  that  their  celebration  was  in  no  way 
coooected  with  certain  cycles  of  time  ($aeada). 
Tke  dertiea  in  wbote  honour  they  were  held  during 
the  republic,  continued,  as  at  ^t,  to  be  Dis  and 
Proserpina.  As  to  the  times  at  which  these  three 
eelehrationa  took  place,  the  conimentarii  of  the 
quIndecimTiri  and  the  accounts  of  the  niitudists  did 
act  agree  (Ccnsorin.  /.  c),  and  the  discrepancy  of 
the  statements  still  extant  shows  the  vain  attempts 
vhich  were  made  in  later  times  to  (OOTe  that 
dahog  the  republic  the  games  had  been  celebrated 
snce  in  every  saeculum.  AU  these  misrcpresenta- 
ti«ns  and  distortions  anM  In  the  time  of  Aogwtns. 
Not  Inrip  afti'r  he  had  nsstimed  the  supreme  power 
in  the  republic,  the  quindicimviri  minounced  that 
sm>rding  to  their  booki  Ittdi  saecuUircs  ought  to 
be  h«ld,  and  at  the  iinme  time  tried  to  prove  from 
hittocy  that  in  former  times  they  had  not  only 
Vmm  cdlebiBtod  npwiedly,  bat  almost  regularly 

ooce  in  every  eentur\'.  The  pnmes  f  f  v^  h-ch  tlie 
quiiideciroviri  uiade  thii  aa«ertion,  wcfu  iuc  ludi 
TarentinL 

The  celebrated  jurist  and  antiquary  Ateius  Capito 
received  from  the  emperor  the  command  to  deter- 
nne  tho  eemBonieo,  and  Honoo  was  requested  to 

orntpf^  the  fettivc  hymn  for  the  rK-raaion  {airmen 
totaUun)^  which  is  still  extant  {'Amim.  ii.  4.)- 
Bat  the  JbtivBl  which  was  now  ImM,  was  m 
r  -alitr  Tcrr  diffcrrnt  from  the  anci' iit  Tarentinc 
pujici  ;  fur  Dis  ajnl  Proserjiiiia,  to  whi)m  funncily 
the  festival  l)eloni;ed  exclusively,  were  now  the  last 
n»  the  list  df  the  divinities  in  honn-tr  r  f  whom  the 
lidi  saecaiarcs  were  cckbriited.   A  dc&cription  of 
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the  rariaua  solemnities  is  given  by  Zosimus.  Some 
days  before  they  commenced,  heralds  were  tent 
aluiut  to  invite  the  people  to  n  spectacle  which  no 
out-  had  ever  beheld,  and  which  no  one  would  ever 
behold  again.  Hereupon  the  quindcciniTiri  di^ 
tribnted,  upon  the  Capitol  and  the  Fahitine,  among 
the  Roman  citizens,  torches,  sulphur,  and  bitumen, 
by  which  thojr  wen  to  purify  taoiMelTeo.  In  tho 
same  places,  and  on  the  Aventinc  In  tho  templo 
of  Diana,  the  people  received  wheat,  barley,  and 
beans,  wbiefa  wen  to  be  olfcnd  at  nifrht>tinie  to 
the  Parcae,  or,  nccordinp  to  otliers,  were  ^'iven  ns 
pny  to  the  actors  in  the  dramatic  representations 
which  were  perifamod  daring  the  festive  days. 
The  febtlval  took  place  in  summer,  and  lasted  for 
three  days  and  three  nights.  On  the  first  day  the 
gnmee  commeneed  in  the  Tanotum,  and  Mcnlioei 
wen?  offered  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Neplune,  Minerva, 
Venus,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Ceres,  Vulcan,  Mara, 
Diana,  Vesta,  Hereatee,  Latem,  the  Parauv  and 
to  Dis  an<^  I'r- rjiinn.  The  solemnities  began  at 
the  second  hour  of  the  night,  and  tite  emperor 
opened  them  by  the  river  aide  witii  the  no^fice  of 
tnree  lambs  to  the  Parcne  upon  thn-e  altars  erected 
for  the  porposc,  and  which  were  sprinkled  with 
die  blood  of  the  victioii.  The  hunbe  themtelvee 
wer  ■  bunit.  A  temporan.^  scene  like  that  of  a 
theatre  was  erected  in  the  Tarcntum,  and  iUomi- 
nated  with  lights  and  fine. 

In  thi»  scene  feetlve  liynins  were  snnp  by  a 
chorus,  and  various  other  ceremonies,  together 
with  Uieatrieal  perfbmances,  took  plaee.  Dnring 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  tlie  jx-ople  went  to 
the  Capitol  to  offer  solenui  sacrifices  to  Jupiter; 
thenoe  tber  ntomed  to  the  TKrentora  to  sing 
choni»«'8  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Plana.  f)n  the 
second  day  the  noblest  matrons,  at  an  hour  fixed 
by  an  oracle,  assembled  on  the  Capitol,  performed 
supplications,  sang  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  also 
visited  the  altar  of  JunOb  The  emperor  and  tho 
quindeeimriri  i^fered  mcrifieea  which  had  been 
vowed  before,  to  all  the  great  divinities.  On  the 
third  day  Greek  and  Latin  choruses  were  sung  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  by  three  timei  nine  boys 
and  maidens  of  great  beauty  « liosc  parents  were 
still  alive.  The  object  of  these  hymns  was  to 
implore  the  protection  of  the  gods  for  all  cities, 
towns,  and  officers  of  the  empire.  One  of  those 
hymns  was  the  carmen  sncculare  by  Horace,  which 
was  especially  composed  for  the  occasion,  and 
adapted  to  the  cinunetaaeee  of  the  time.  Z)iiriqg 
the  whole  of  the  three  days  and  nights,  games  of 
every  description  were  carried  on  in  all  the  cir- 
cuses and  theatree,  and  nerificei  wen  oAwd  in 
all  the  temples. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  saecularca  in  tho 
reign  of  Augustus  took  place  in  the  summer  of  tho 
year  ».&  17  (Tacit,  Ann.  xi,  11.);  the  second 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  47  (Suet. 
Chmd.  21)  ;  the  third  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
A.Ti.  nn  (Suet.  Dumit.  4,  with  Enir  .stl'ii  note)  ;  and 
the  last  in  tlie  reign  of  Philippus  a-u.  2-1!!,  and, 
as  was  generally  believed,  just  1000  years  after 
the  building  of  tho  city.  (Jul,  Opitol.  Curd.  Tcrt. 
c.  S3  ;  compare  Scaligcr,  De  Emend,  Temjior,  p. 
48G  ;  Hnrtung,  Die  ReUgkm  der  ASmcr,  vol.  li. 
p.  92,  &C.,  and  the  commentaton  a^i  i/orat, 

Carm.  Saer.)  [  L.  S.  ] 

LUDHS.     [fJl.AniATORES,  p.  .^74,  li.] 

LI  IM  s    DUO'DUCIM  SCairiCKRUMi 
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nit  LUPERCALIA. 

U1DVS  LATRONCULO'RUM.  [Latrum- 

cull] 

LUDUS  TROJAE.  CCmcta,  p.  2C«,«.J 

LU'MINA.  [SKRVITtlTS&] 

LKPA'XAR.   [Caupona,  pu  25B,h,^ 
LUPATUM.  IFrxnum.] 
LUPERCA'LIA,  one  of  the  mart  imcient  Ho* 

man  festivals,  which  was  cclclmiied  fviry  year  in 
honour  of  Lupercoi,  the  ^od  of  fertilitjr.   AU  the  | 
oeremoQte*  with  whieh  it  was  bold,  and  all  wa 

know  of  its  history,  shows  that  it  was  ori^^'iiially  a 
Bhepberd-fettival.  (Plot.  Cnai.  61.)  Hence  its  in- 
troduction at  Rome  wai  connected  with  the  namea 

of  Uomuliu  and  Remus,  the  kings  of  shepherds. 
Greek  writers  and  their  followers  among  tlw  Ro- 
mans represent  it  as  a  festival  of  Pan,  and  ascribe 
its  introduction  to  the  Arcadian  Evander.  This 
misrepresentation  arose  partly  from  the  desire  of 
these  writers  to  identify  the  Roman  divinities  with 
those  of  Greece,  and  jpartly  from  its  rude  and 
almost  savage  ceremonies,  which  certainly  arc  a 
proof  that  the  festival  must  have  originated  in  the 
remotest  antiquity.  The  festival  was  held  ercry 
year,  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  the  Lupercal, 
where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to  have  been 
nurtured  by  the  she-wolf ;  the  place  contained  an 
altnr  and  a  grove  sacred  to  the  god  Lupercus. 
(Aiirel.  Vict,  de  Orip.  Gtnt.  Horn.  22  ;  Ovid.  Fast, 
ii.  2^17.)  Here  the  Lnperci  assembled  on  the  day 
of  the  Lupercalia,  and  sacriAccd  to  the  god  goats 
and  young  dogs,  which  animals  are  remarkable  for 
their  strung  sexual  instinct,  and  thus  were  appro- 
priate sacrifici-s  to  the  god  of  fertility.  (Plut  Horn. 
21  ;  Ser\'ius  ad  Am.  viii.  343.)  Two  youths  of 
iviM<'  birth  were  then  led  to  the  Luperci,  and  one 
of  the  latter  toiulied  their  furchcads  with  a  sword 
dipped  in  thu  blaud  of  the  victiius  ;  other  Luperci 
immediately  after  wiped  off  the  bloody  spots 
with  wool  dipped  in  milk.  Ileroupoii  the  two 
voutlu  vvere  oblisred  to  break  out  iiit/)  a  giiuut  of 
Uiighter.  This  ci  rtnioiiy  wrm  pmliably  a  sym- 
lx>!i(.'il  j>uriht:;Uioii  of  tlie  Bfx'plu'rds.  After  the 
>  ;i  I  itiee  wus  over,  llic  Luj>erci  pjirtwak  of  a  meal, 
»t  wlikh  they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  wine. 

Miiv. 'ii.  -2.  9.)  They  then  cut  the  skins 
of  the  goats  which  lliey  had  sacrificed,  into  pieces  ; 
with  simie  of  which  they  covered  |mrts  of  their 
body  ill  imitation  of  the  god  Tjii[>rrft!s,  whn  ■ivns 
r^'presenlfd  half  naked  ujid  hail  covered  with  goal- 
akin.  The  other  pieces  of  the  skins  they  cut  into 
thon{»8,  and  holdintr  tlu  ni  in  their  harids  they  ran 
tltrough  the  streets  of  the  city,  touching  or  strik- 
ing with  them  all  pennns  whom  thcj  mat  in  their 
way,  and  rspeetally  women,  who  even  used  to 
come  forward  voluntarily  for  the  purpose,  since 
they  believed  that  this  ccremonj  rendend  them 
fruitful,  and  procured  tliem  an  easy  deliver)'  in 
i-bildbearing.  'I'htfi  act  of  running  about  with 
thongs  of  goat-skin  was  a  symbolic  purification  of 
the  uuid,  and  that  of  toueli-nc:  :><>rson5  a  purifi- 
cation of  men,  for  the  words  by  which  this  act  is 
designated  are /ibruan  and  butmn.  (Ovid.  Fcut. 
iu  31  ;  Fest.  ,«.  V.  FtLrufirius.)  Thr  L'-  nt  skin  itself 
was  called  /rbruum^  the  festive  Uay  dte*  jebruatu, 
the  month  in  which  it  occumd  FibnuHmf,  and 
the  god  himself  Pcbruus. 

The  act  of  purifying  and  fertilising,  which,  as 
We  have  seen,  was  applied  to  women,  was  without 
doQht  originally  npplied  to  the  flock and  to  the 
peapla  of  the  city  on  the  Palatine.  (Varro,  d«  Lmg, 
LmL  t.  p.  60^  wp.)   Feitill  («.fk  Crepof)  says 


LUPERCI. 

that  the  Luperct  were  also  called  crefi  er  trnffi^ 

fn>ni  T*^  '  :r  strikinij  with  trrvatAkins  (a  crtjiifu  fi}':- 
ctduTum)^  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  nsaie 
crepi  was  denvad  fnn  crepa,  wliich  wm  the 
andent  name  for  goat.    (Fe^t,  5.  r.  H/z/nv.) 

The  festival  of  the  Lupexcalia,  thira^  it  nccet* 
sarily  lort  its  original  impart  at  the  ttns  wha  iht 
Romans  wi  re  no  lon^'cr  a  nation  i  f  ^!:.'pherd<, 
yet  always  observed  in  oammeraoration  of  the 
fiandan  «f  the  dty.  Antonios,  in  Im  en— Wrifit 
was  one  of  the  Luperci,  and  not  only  run 
them  half-naked  and  covered  with  pieces  of  goat- 
skin tiirough  the  city,  but  evcB  addxaMcd  As 
people  in  the  forum  in  this  rude  attire.  (Plut,Oy». 
61.)  Afiler  the  time  of  Caesar,  howerer^  the  Lb- 
perealbseem  to  hare  been  neglected,  tat  At^ssim 
is  said  to  have  restored  it  (Suet.  I  ^y.  Hll,  but 
he  forbade  youths  {fmbahu)  to  take  part  in  the 
ranning.  Tha  ftstftii  was  lieneefbrtli  wiMHsl 
regularly  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasios.  Lupercalia  were  also  celebrated  in  sthor 
towns  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  for  Lnperci  are  mtntiiaed 
in  inscriptions  of  Velitrae,  Praeneste,  Nrro.-n»iis, 
and  other  places.  (Orelli,  Inter,  n.  2261,  Ac) 
(Compare  Lvpsaci ;  and  Hartung,  Die  Rdki.  dw 
/fdmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  See.)  IL.S.] 

LUPERCI,  were  the  priests  of  the  god  Loper- 
ctis.  They  formed  a  college  (todaUiiu^  crcu/Ka),  the 
members  of  which  were  originally  youths  of  patri- 
cian families,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Romulus  and  Remus.  (Plut.  Rom.  21.) 
The  college  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  ens 
called  Fabii  or  F<ibiani,  and  the  other  Quinctilii  or 
QuinctilianL  (Fest.  ».  rt?.  Quinetiiiami  Luperci  mi. 
Fabiami,)  These  names,  which  are  the  same  as 
those  with  which  the  followers  of  Romulus  and 
llcmas  were  designated  in  the  early  Romaa  le- 
gends, seem  to  show  that  the  priesthood  was 
originally  confined  to  cerLiin  (rentes.  (Orid.  Fail, 
ii.  3713,  who,  however,  confounds  the  Potitii  and 
Pinarii  with  the  Quinctilii  and  Fabii.)  Bat  if  sadi 
actually  was  the  case,  this  limitation  does  not  s^m 
to  have  existed  for  a  very  long  time,  though 
two  cla.<is<-a  rstmnad  their  original  namea,  for  Festos 
says,  that  in  rnnrse  of  lime  the  number  of  I.uijrrii 
increajied,  Quia  honoris  gratia  mulli  in  Luperca 
adscribebnntur."  What  was  the  original  number 
of  y.iipnrrT.  nnd  how  long  their  office  L-isted,  is 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  staled  in  inso'iptions  (Ort>Ui, 
n.  2256  and  11.4920)  that  a  person  held  the  ofiee 
nf  I.ii|iercu8  twice,  and  .mother  three  times,  and 
this  tact  shows  at  least  that  the  priests  were  aol 
appointed  for  life.  Julius  (Caesar  added  to  the  two 
claspr-  of  the  collfye  a  third  with  the  name  of  Julii 
or  Juiiaui  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  6 ;  Suet.  C^Me*.  76),aad 
made  Antonias  their  Idgh  priest;  Ha  also  aa^fasd 
to  them  certain  revenues  (recHffaUa\  which  vrn 
afterwards  withdrawn  from  them.  (Cic  PhikjK.  \\u 
1 5,  with  the  note  of  P.  Manutius.)  Bat  it  is  M- 
c<  rtttin  whether  Caesar  assigned  these  rerennes  to 
the  whole  college,  or  merely  to  the  Juiii.  Kn  m 
this  time  the  two  ancient  classes  of  IIm  lAperci  ure 
sometimes  distin^ruished  from  the  new  one  by  the 
name  of  Luperci  veteres.  (OreUi,n.225S>.)  Alth«a§h 
m  early  times  the  LupMci  were  taken  anly  fsim 
noble  f'',n;il:i  .?,  their  strancc  and  indecent  comJurt 
at  the  Lupercalia  was  otSensive  to  the  more  a- 
fined  Romans  of  a  later  age  (jCle,  PkUip.  il  34  >, 
and  Cicero  {pro  G-cl.  1 1 )  charact^'rises  the  college 
as  a  "  Fern  quaedam  sodolitas  et  plane  pastorira 
atque  agrcstii^  qnonn  coitfo  lib  WfMlm  salt 
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ina:  tbe  rites  with  which  thiy  folaaiaued  the  I.u- 
ocfvaiia  we  LupjERCALiA.  [I^^-J 
LUPUS  PB'RREUS.  ll«  'mm  wolf  ntA  hj 

the  li«*itv**d  u\  ripclliii^  the  attacks  of  the  be- 
•lesers  and  especially  in  seising  the  battering-ram 
mi  iiwm^  ito  bloWa.  [AatKi.1  (Lir.  xxxviii 
5;  V.-c.  t.  </<'  Re  Mi!  Vi.  -r,,  iv.  23.)       [J.  Y.J 

LUSTitATiO  (-wW«4Kris),  was  originaUv  a 
prificmtign  hf  ablattan  in  vatsc  Bol  die  W 
init',i>ri!',  of  which  we  p<i.<i<M><v5  direct  knowledge, 
are  always  connected  with  sacrificea  and  other 
nfiiipous  rites,  and  cMMted  in  the  •prinkUng  ef 
watirr  by  JiimuiB  of  a  branch  of  lanrol  nr  olive,  and 
at  Rome  sometiinea  by  means  of  the  as^iyiUura 
(X«prt:^\  and  in  the  burning  of  eertain  matt^ 
rtala,  the  smoke  of  w  hich  was  thought  to  havo  a 
puilfiBg  efiecC  Whenever  aacrifices  were  offered, 
it  iueiM  to  have  been  coatoaiary  to  cany  them 
aroond  the  person  or  thing  to  b'  piirifi>  d.  T-ustra- 
tiooi  were  made  in  ancient  Oreecc^and  prokibly  at 
RsoM  abe,  by  private  indinduala  when  thcynad 
polluted  thtiusi'lvcs  with  any  criminal  action. 
Whole  cities  and  states  also  souetim<»  underwent 
pwificationa  to  eipiate  the  crime  or  oimee  ooni> 
mitlf^  by  a  member  of  tlie  cominnnity.  The  mo»t 
cckliratcd  piuriBaitiou  of  this  kind  n-as  that  of 
Athena,  pnlbnMd  by  Epiinenidee  of  Crete,  after 
the  fyl'iiiiau  massacre.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  10.  §  3.) 
i^anhcatioos  also  took  place  when  a  sacred  spot  had 
been  tmhallewed  bjr  pnlane  ase,  aa  by  burn  ing 
dcod  boiIif«  in  it,  such  as  was  the  oue  with  (he 
Maod  id  Deloa.  (Tbui^d.  i.  8,  iii.  lOi,) 

Tbe  Rflmane  perfbrraed  luttvadoni  on  tnnnj 
xcasionK,  on  which  the  Gm-ks  did  not  think  <>( 
them  i  and  the  object  of  most  Roman  lustrations 
was  not  to  atone  wr  the  eomroissum  of  crtrae^  bat 
to  obtuo  the  blessini:  of  tlie  gods  upon  thi-  pcrxjns 
or  thiitti  which  were  lustrated.    Thus  helds  were 
pnied  after  the  boameta  of  eowing  wae  over 
rOvi.l.  F'l^.  i.  CC9),  and  brforo  ihu  sickle  was 
put  to  the  com.    [Aavalks  Fratrks.]  The 
Buuuter  m  which  ahe^p        Instrated  every  year 
St  the  f<  >tival  of  tlic  Palilia,  i'^  di  scrilK'il  liy  f)vi(l 
( y<id.  iT.  755,  &.c).  The  shepherd  towiuds  cvcn- 
uvi  iprinkled  hi*  flodi  with  water,  adorned  the 
fold  u  ith  branches  and  fuliaiic,  Ixinu  jnirt'  sulphur 
acd  varioos  bcrb«t  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Pales. 
The  object  of  thia  luatmtion  was  to  pn>serve  the 
flock  from  diwasc,  contagion,  ami  other  evils. 
{Caia^dtRa  Rmd.  c  Ul.)    All  Roman  armies 
iHste  ther  took  the  field  were  tostnted  (Dion 
Ca**.  xlvii.'      ;  Aj.pian, //ii7>.  c.  10,  OViV.  iv.  ?!.'». 
et  pusim),  and  aa  this  solemaity  was  probably  al- 
vavi  cotmMted  with  a  r»view  of  the  troopa,  the 
^rnl  liutr.uio  is  al-M>  ii*od  in  the     imc  of  the  ino- 
dcni  reriew.  (Cic  ad  AO,  t.  20.  §  2.)    The  rites 
easfennary  on  tneh  occoaione  are  not  mentioned, 
hut  thi-y  probably  resenibbnl  those  with  wliicli  a 
fleet  was  lustra  ted  before  it  set  sail,  and  which  arc 
ileMrihsd  by  Appian  (Chni  Y.  98).    Allan  were 
(r^r.ed  on  thi-  short',  and  the  ve.iscls  manned  with 
their  tra^  assembled  in  wdcr  close  to  the  coast. 
Bmy  body  kept  profonnd  ailence,  and  priests 
stsnding  close  by  the  «'atcr  killol  the  victini.<<,  and 
ooried  tbe  porifying  sacrifices  {uaidpCM)  in  small 
baals  three  timet  aroond  tiie  fleet  On  theae  roonds 
ihcy  Were  accompanied   by  the   genenils,  who 
pnyed  to  the  gods  to  preserve  the  armament  firom 
«U  dnfsn.  Ucreopon  the  prieste  difided  theaacri* 
km  iaia  two  partly  one  of  which  waa  thioim  into 


the  sea,  and  the  other  burnt  npon  the  altara,  vhila 
tlie  Tiuiltilude  ai-.>niid  pr.iyril  to  the  ^^hIm.  (Cnni- 
piire  Liv.  xxxvi.  4*i,  and  xxix.  27,  where  also  a 
pntyer  it  loeorded  each  as  generalt  need  to  offer 
on  tlies.:»  occiiions.)  When  a  Maccsbinian  anny 
was  iu«trated,  a  dog  was  cut  in  two  nieces  in  tha 
plaee  where  the  army  vaa  to  aiicmble,  and  «m 
half  iif  the  do^  was  thrown  at  .1  dist.mce  on  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  leR.  Tbe  army  then  aa> 
•embled  in  tbe  ptaoe  between  the  tpots  where  the 
pieces  bad  fallen.  (I.iv.  xl.  C  ;  Curt,  x.  9.  §  12.) 
Rut  to  return  to  tlie  Romans.  The  establishment 
of  a  new  eolony  waa  always  preceded  by  a  lostm* 

ti  l  witli  solemn  ^acri^lces.  (Cic.  </c  Dirin.  i.  4.'>  ; 
Rarth,  ad  atat.  Theb.  iy.  p.  1073.)  The  city  of 
Rome  itid^  aa  well  aa  other  townt  within  iu  do* 
minion,  ahvays  underwent  a  lustratlo,  after  tin  y 
had  been  visited  by  some  great  calamity,  such  as 
eivil  bloodshed,  awful  prodigies,  and  the  like. 
(Apjiian,  r  iVi7.  i.  2C  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  f>,  xlii.  20.)  A 
regular  and  general  lustratio  of  tbe  whole  Roman 
people  took  plaee  after  the  oorapletion  of  every  lut- 
tniin,  xvhen  the  censor  had  finished  his  census  and 
before  he  kid  down  his  olfice.  Tbe  lustratio  (also 
called  lustrum.  Peet.  c.  o.)  waa  conducted  by  one  of 
the  censor.<<  (Cic.  ile  Dirin.  i.  4.')\  and  held  with 
sacrifices  called  Suovetaurilia  (Liv.  i.  44;  Vario, 
dt  i?e  StuL  iu  I),  beeauM  the  ncrificee  eonttsted 
of  a  pi','  (nr  r,im),  a  shee)>,  and  an  ox.  Thi^  lus- 
tmtio,  which  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  diiys 
of  Dionysios,  took  plaee  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
where  the  jRople  assembled  for  the  purpose.  The 
sacrifices  were  carried  three  times  around  the  as* 
sembled  multitude.  (Dionja.  Jmi.  Rom.  iw.  23.) 
Another  r«>'a';ir  lustration  which  wa-j  o^l^erv(Hl 
every  y»ir  in  tbe  mouth  of  February,  \fm  said 
to  have  been  tnatituted  because  the  god  Pebnini 
was  believed  to  be  ]n'lfn$  ItutnUuMuni,  and  be- 
cause in  this  month  tiie  solenmitiea  in  honour  «i 
the  dii  ntanee  look  place.  (Macroh,  SaL  L  13 ; 
comimre  Hartattib  /M»  RMnm  der  XSmer^  u  p. 
m,&e.)  [L.S.] 

LITSTRUM  (ftom  luo.  Or.  Aovw),  is  properly 
sj>eakin;'  .1  lustration  or  purification  of  the  whole 
Roman  people  performed  by  one  of  the  oeos<Nrs  in 
the  QMtpus  Martins,  after  the  bnsinett  of  the  oensoa 
waa  over.  [Cknsuii  ;  r,rsrR.<Tio,]  As  this  purifi. 
cation  took  place  only  once  in  five  years,  the  word 
lustrum  waa  also  used  to  deeignate  the  time  between 
two  lustra.  Varro  Liu;/,  f.at.  \l  1 1,  ed.  Miill.) 
erroncoiuly  derives  the  word  lustrum  from  luo  (I 
pay),  because  the  veetigalia  and  tributa  were  paid 
ev<  ry  five  years  to  the  c<  usors.  The  first  lustrum 
was  performed  in  B.  c,  5C(>  by  king  Servius,  after 
he  had  completed  hit  census  (lAv.  i.  44 ;  Dionys. 
iv.  22\  and  aft.  r wards  it  is  said  to  have  tiiken 
place  regularly  every  five  yean  afu-r  the  census 
was  over.  In  the  earii^t  period  of  the  republic 
the  bii.-iness  of  the  census  and  the  solemnities  of 
the  lustrum  were  performed  by  the  consuls.  The 
fint  censors  were  appointed  in  a  c  443,  and  from 
this  year  down  to  B.  c  294  there  had,  according  to 
Livy  (x.  47)i  only  been  26  pairs  of  ccn.<iors,  and 
only  21  lustra,  or  general  purifications,  although  if 
all  had  been  rc-gular,  there  would  have  been  30 
pairs  of  oentors  and  30  lustra.  We  must  therefore 
conclude,  that  tometimes  the  census  was  not  held 
at  all,  or  at  lesist  not  by  the  censora.  We  also 
learn  from  this  statement  that  the  cmstis  tni^'ht 
tike  pUice  without  the  lustrum,  and  indeed  two 
caaea  of  this  kind  ace  nooided  (Liv.  nL22,xm, 
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4S)  wbich  happened  in  b.  c  459  tnd  314.  In 
tbeic  caiei  the  lustram  wax  not  performed  on  ac- 
count of  some  gcwt  nthmitiet  whieb  bad  be&Uen 

the  republic. 

The  time  when  the  luatram  took  place  haa  been 
Tieiy  ingenionsly  defined  by  Niebnhr  {Hut.  of  Rom, 
h  p.  27 7).    Six  ancient  Romulian  yeara  of  304 
iayn  «aeh  were,  frith  the  ditfert  nce  of  one  day, 
cqn.nl  tn  five  »<i!ar  years  of  3fi5  days  each,  or  the 
six  njicient  years  nuidc  IU'24  days,  while  the  fire 
Mlar  yean  contained  1 825  days.    The  lustrum,  or 
thf  pT«it  yenr  of  the  ancient  Romans  (Censorin. 
de  iJic  Xal.  18),  was  thus  a  cycle,  at  the  ciid  of 
which,  the  beginning  of  the  andent  year  nearly 
coincided  with  that  of  the  solar  year.    As  the  co- 
incidence hou-evor  was  not  {K'rfeci,  a  month  of  24 
days  wai  intinalatcd  in  every  elerwith  Inttrum. 
Now  it  is  highly  probalile  that  the  recurrence  of 
auch  a  cycle  or  frr.  at  year  was,  from  the  earliest 
times,  solemn  izod  with  sacrifices  and  purifications, 
and  that  Ser%'ius  TuHiiis  did  not  introduce  thoni, 
but  merely  comiected  them  with  his  census,  and 
thus  Ml  tlw  exMople  for  wbeeqiieiit  «gei,  which 
however,  as  we  have  sefn,  was  not  observed  with 
regularity.    At  first  tlie  irregularity  may  hare 
been  caused  by  the  struggles  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plcbcian%  when  the  apjKiintmcnt  of  cen- 
sors was  purposely  neglected  to  increase  the  dis- 
orders ;  bat  we  alio  find  that  •InOar  ii«^Ieete  look 
place  at  a  later  period,  when  no  such  cnose  ex- 
Mted.    (Sueton.  Autf.  37,  Claud.  The  hut 

lustrum  was  solemnized  at  Rome,  in  A.  A.  74,  in 
the  Tv'y^n  of  Vesfmsian.    (Cen*»orin.  I.  c.) 

Many  writers  of  the  latter  period  of  the  republic 
and  daring  the  empiiv,  vie  the  word  luttram  for 
nnr  space  of  five  years,  and  without  any  regiird  to 
the  census  (Ovid.  Fa$L  ii.  183,  ir.  701,  Amor. 
ill  6,  37 1  Hent  Oarm,  &  4»  34,  I.  6),  whOe 
others  even  apply  it  in  thn  nf  tho  Greek  [►en- 

tactcris  or  an  Olympiad,  which  only  contained  four 
yean.  (Ovid,  m  PML  ir.  0.  5,'  ^  S  Mart  ir. 
4.5.)  Martial  also  ueet  the  aipicwioD  loilnim 
ingcns  for  saeculuin. 

(Comfttre  8cali;7er,  th  Bmmi.  Tnnpor,  |i.  i8S ; 
Iddcr,  ir,u-l',  .f,  r  CLnjnol  ii.  p.  77,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
LYCAK.\  (AuMaia), a  festival  with  contests,  cc- 
lebmled  by  the  Aicadians  in  honoar  of  Zene  inr^ 
named  AvKorbf.  It  wa.s  snid  to  have  been  instituted 
by  the  ancient  hero  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgua. 
(Paas.  vilf.  3.  1 1  ;  Stnb.  vfil  p.  888.)  He  it  alio 
aiid,  instead  of  the  takes  which  liad  formerly  1«'en 
offered  to  the  god,  to  have  sacrificed  a  child  to  Zeus, 
and  to  have  sprinkled  the  altar  with  itc  blood.  It  is 
not  improhahle  that  human  sacrifices  wi  re  offered 
in  Arcadia  to  Zeus  Lvcaens  down  to  a  vciy  late 
period  in  Ondan  bntor}'.  (Porphyr.  dM 
stin.  ii.  27.)  No  further  jMirtienlars  respecting  the 
celebration  of  the  Ljcaca  are  known,  w^ith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  statement  of  Pltttanh  (0ms.  61), 
that  the  celebration  of  the  I>ycaen  in  some  degree 
resembled  that  of  the  Roman  Lupercalia.  [L.S.J 
LYCHNU'CHUS.  [CAWOKtABnw.] 

LYRA  (X^^po,  Lat.  fidea),  a  lyre,  one  of  the 
moat  ancient  moaical  instruments  of  the  stringed 
kind.  There  can  MMoely  be  any  donbt  that  tnit 
and  similar  instruments  were  used  by  the  Eastern 
nations  and  by  the  f^gynCian^  long  before  the 
Oredu  became  acquainted  with  then,  and  that 
they  were  intrixluced  among  the  Greeks  from  Asia 
Minor.  (Wilkinson's A/afl»rr«aA(/C!Mi<.o^lAe Ane. 
J^^4.  ii.  pp.  272,  280,  &c.)    The  Giccfca  them- 


LYRA, 

selves  however  attributed  the  invention  of  the  Im 
to  Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have  fanned  the  instni- 
ment  of  a  tortoise-shell,  over  which  be  pL^ed  get* 
strings.  (Honru  Hymn,  in  Mere. ;  ApoUod.  iiL  1 0.  g  2; 
Diodor.  T.  75  ;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Get^rg.  iv.  464.)  Aa 
regards  the  original  number  of  the  strinp  of  a  I  jrt, 
the  accoimts  of  the  ancients  differ  so  widdy,  tW 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  de&nle 
conclusion.  Diodorus  (i.  16)  8tit*»  that  Hermes 
gave  his  lyre  three  strings,  one  with  an  acute,  the 
other  with  a  grate,  and  tlte  third  with  a  middle 
sound.  Macrohiui  {Sat.  i.  19)  «ay«  th;it  '.he!vr« 
of  Mercuiy  had  four  itniigi,  whjch  syiufxtiiciuiv 
represented  the  four  Bea5ons  of  the  year ;  while 
Lucian  (/>wr.  IHaL  7),  Ovid  (Fi'd.  v.  106),  and 
others,  assume  that  the  lyre  trom  the  first  had 
seven  strings.  All  andent  writers  who  malSm 
thia  invention  of  Hermes,  apply  it  to  the  name 
lyra,  thougri  its  shape  in  this  description  of  .\poi- 
lodorus  and  Servius  rather  naefflUcathat  oftba 


instntment  which  in  8Mh?fV|i!ent  timei  wns  df^ 
fiijinatcd  l>y  the  name  cittiaru  {Kidapa  or  jrtdofNt), 
and  in  some  de;iT<^c  resembled  a  mod^Q  gottar,  ia 
as  far  as  in  the  latter  the  strings  were  drawn  acms^i 
the  sounding  bottom,  whereas  in  the  lyra  of  later 
timM  thej  were  Am  en  both  sidea.  In  tlw  Ii»- 
meric  poems  the  name  Ai'pa  docs  not  ocntr,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  HcruMsi ; 
and  from  the  expression  whidi  eceim  In  dus  hjrnia 
(423),  A.up»7  KiBapl^tiv^  it  appean  thnt  oriirinallr 
there  was  very  little  or  no  ditFerencc  between  the 
two  instruments,  that  is  to  say,  the  iaatmnwal 
f  rnii  riy  used  was  a  citharn  in  iha  btar  aoua  ef 

the  word. 

The  initnunenti  whidi  Hemef  mentfena  aeased 

to  nccoiiipruiv  soiifTs  arc  the  ^6pfuy^  and  ir/<*a/>ii. 
{lU  i.  6U;i,  Od.  viii.  248  and  261.)  Now  that 
tihe  ^ipiun^  and  dw  irfffi^  were  tlw  aame  nntra* 
ment,  appears  to  bo  clear  from  the  cxprt-ssion  <^'«- 
/tryyi  KidofHCciv,  and  ttiBo^  ^opfd^w.  {Od,  L  153, 
&c)  The  lyrn  if  abo  called  xihan^  or 
and  in  Latin  tedudo^  becaoM  it  wat  nttla  of  a 
tortoiM-sbelL 

The  obscurity  which  haaga  over  the  eripiaal 
nnnilrrr  of  strinjjs  of  the  lyre,  ia  somewhat  n'nM.Tel 
by  the  statement  made  by  acrcral  ancient  writers, 
that  Teipander  of  Antiasa  (about  &  c  850)  added 

to  the  ori-ii  al  T  inn^rr  if  four  strinpt  thr^-e  new 
ones,  and  thus  clionged  the  tetiachord  into  a  bepta* 
choid.  (£aclld./alh)dL  Jfaim  p.  19 ;  StmkziiL 
p. 618  i  CkauAkg.anm,yl  f, 814,  tdL  FaiierX 
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Aaagh  it  cannot  b«  denied  thnttben  existed  lyres 
with  only  three  itringi.  (Blaachini,  De  Trilnu 
Imtrumumtomm  Muttons  Vetenm  Or- 
Duaertaiitx,  tab.  iv.)  The  preceding  re- 
pcewntatko  of  a  tetrachord  and  the  followiqg  one 
ef  a  heptachord  are  both  taken  firom  the  wwk  ti 
BlancfaiiiL 

The  heptachord  introduced  by  Terpnder  henoe- 
ftcth  eontinoed  to  be  ni<wt  oomraonly  need  by  the 
Greeks  ae  well  as  aubsoqutrntly  by  the  Romans, 
though  in  the  conne  of  tine  nmaj  additiont  and 
inproTeniente  were 
made  which  are  de- 
wiibed  bdow.  In  Um 
aarient  tetrachoi'd 
thf  two  extreme 
Miiaga  atoctdtoeach 
Mker  i»  die  relatioii 
ef  a  fourth  {iiii  rta- 
•4pi(rXtAt]ie  lower 
Mrinf  wmSm  three 
vi}pration»  in  the 
titae  thai  the  upper 
eae  made  fimr.  In 
the  most  ancient 
of  the 
which  waa 
ailed  the  diatonic, 
the  two  middle 
•tnnnf  were  etrong 
in  such  a  manner, 
tiiM  the  three  in- 
tenda  between  the 
four  strings  produc- 
ed twice  a  whola 


eemt- 

tone.    Terpandcr  in 

hie  heptachord,  in  reality  added  a  new 
~  to  the  ancient  one,  but  led  oat  the 
J  of  the  latter,  as  there  waa  between 
itaadthe  fjorth  onlr  aa  interval  of  a  semi-tone. 
The  heirtadtetd  thna  nad  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
ec,as  the  ancienta  called  it,  a  diapason  {hk  watwc). 
The  iatervak  between  the  leven  strings  in  the 
dittooic  scale  were  as  follow:  —  between  one  and 
t«  o  a  whole  tone,  between  two  and  three  a  whole 
taa^  between  three  and  four  a  whole  tone  and  a 
Mri4one  ;  between  four  and  five  and  five  and  six 
a  whole  tone  each,  between  six  and  seven  a  semi- 
tone. The  aeven  strings  themselves  were  called, 
beginning  from  the  highest,  rfrrt},  traparfrn)^ 
vapatiiaii,  fidmi,  X<X<"^f«  wa^wdn),  i>ir<£Tij. 
(B&^  d«  Mttri$  Fmdan,  p.  2U5,  &c.)  Pindar 
hiaailf  made  nee  of  the  heptachord,  though  in 
his  time  an  eighth  string  had  been  added.  In 
the  tiae  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  number  of 
tfriapwaa  increaeed  to  eleven  byTimoUieus  of 
Miletus  (Suidas,  s.  r.  TifL68*os ;  MOller,  Dar.  iv. 

aa  innovatbn  which  was  severely  cen- 
Mied  by  the  Spartans,  who  refused  to  go  beyond 
tbe  nomber  of  Mven  string  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  15; 
Athca.  xiv.  a  636.)  li  u  however  clear  that  the 
I  male  nee  of  a 


,  y§nety  of  lyres,  and  in  the 
r  prt  sentations  whidi  w«  itiU  poaaess,  the  number 
of  strings  varies  from  thm  to  eleven.  About  the 
liM  ef  Sappho  and  Anaereon  several  stringed  in- 
■tnMML  aach  as  magadU^  barhiton^  and  others, 
watt  iMd  Ia  Oiaeee^  and  eapedally  in  Lesbos. 
They  hid  lieeB  imwdueed  mm  Asia  Minor,  and 
their  number  of  strings  for  exceeded  that  of  the 
Ijv^  foe  we  know  thwt  some  had  a  eompaai  of 
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two  octaves,  and  othen  Jltd  even  twenty  strings, 
so  that  they  must  have  more  resembled  a  mod<  m 
harp  than  a  lyre.  (Bode,  Gt»di.  der  Lyriack.  Dickt' 
kunst  der  IMknm,  ToL  L  B.  B8S;  Ac. ;  donpara 
Quinctil.  xii.  10.) 

It  ban  been  remarked  above  that  the  name  \\ ra 
occurs  very  seldom  in  the  earliest  Greek  writers, 
and  that  originally  this  instrument  and  the  cithora 
were  the  same.  But  about  the  time  of  Pindar  in- 
novations SMOI  to  have  been  introduced  by  which 
the  lyia  became  distinct  fmm  the  cithnm/the  in- 
vention of  which  was  ascribed  to  A|ki11u,  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  former  now  ooeors  more  frequently. 
(Find.  (H.  x.  113,  Nem.  iil  19,  xi.  8,  I'l/ik. 
viiL  42,  et  passim.)  Both  however  had  in  most 
cases  no  more  than  aeven  strings.  The  difFcrenco 
between  the  two  instnunents  is  described  above  ; 
the  lyre  had  a  great  and  full-sounding  Imttom. 
which  continued  as  before  to  be  made  generally  of 
a  tortoise-shell,  from  which,  as  Lncian  (Dial.  Afor. 
1)  expresses  it,  the  horns  rose  as  from  the  head  of  a 
stag.  A  transverse  piece  of  wood  connecting  the 
two  horns  at  or  near  their  top-ends  served  to  fasten 
the  strings,  and  was  called  («yov^  and  in  Latin 
tromdUium.  The  horns  were  called  ir^x"* 
eormua.  (SchoL  Venet.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  293  ;  Hesych. 
«.  V.  Ziya  ;  Cic.  d»  NmL.Dmtr.  iL  69.)  These  in- 
stniments  were  often  adotned  ia  the  most  costly  . 
manner  with  gold  and  ivory.  (Cie.  ad  Htren.  iv. 
47  ;  Ovid.  MtL  zi.  167.)  The  Ij-re  was  considered 
as  a  more  manly  instntment  than  the  cithnra, 
which,  on  account  of  its  smaller-sounding  bottom, 
exelodod  Aill'soondinff  and  deep  tones,  and  was 
more  calculated  for  the  middle  tones.  The  lyre 
when  played  atood  in  an  upright  position  between 
the  kneea,  while  the  citfaaia  stood  upon  the  kneee 
of  the  player.  Both  instruments  were  held  with 
the  left  band,  and  plaved  with  the  right.  (Ovid. 
AfsfBM.  zi  168.)  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  strings  of  these  instruments  were  always 
touched  with  a  little  ataff  called  plectrum  (va^. 
irrpov)  (see  woodeut  mder  Msivsa),  but  among 
the  paintings  discovered  at  Herciilaneum  we  find 
several  instances  where  the  persona  nUy  the  lyre 
with  their  Ihigen.  (See  afoo  Om.  ihrwd,  iii. 
\\(\.)  The  lyre  waa  at  all  tiaiet  oolj  pliyod 
as  an  aooompaniment  to  songa. 

The  Latin  mne  fidet^  which  waa  laed  Ibr  a  lyre 
as  well  as  a  eithara,  is  probably  tha  MUM  M  tha 
Ureek  o-^(8<r,  which,  acouding  to  Hesychins  (a. «,), 
signifies  gut-string  ;  but  Featus  («.  c.)  takes  it  to 
be  the  i>amo  a»  fides  (faith),  because  the  lyre  was 
the  symbol  of  harmony  and  unity  among  men. 

The  lyre  (citham  or  phorminx)  was  at  first 
used  in  the  recitations  of  epic  poetry,  though  it  was 
probably  not  played  during  the  recitation  itself 
but  only  as  a  prelude  Mfore  the  minstrel  com- 
menced his  sttirA',  and  in  thi>  interval*  or  pauses 
between  the  several  parts.  The  lyre  has  given  ita 
name  to  a  qwdes  of  p  <etry  called  lyric  ;  this  kind 
of  poetry  was  originally  never  recited  or  sung  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre,  and  sometimes 
also  of  an  appropriate  danee.  (Compare  the  article 
MusiCA  ;  Plutarch,  de  Mtmca  ;  Bikkh,  d«  Metria 
l^mdari;  Drieb^,  Mtmhtditcke  Wi$9tn$dta/k» 
der  Chrikkm  ;  and  by  the  nme  author  AttfikMUtie 
uUr  die  Musik  der  Gnecken  ;  Bumey,  History  of 
Mumoi  Hawkins,  Hidary  <^ Miuic  j  KrUger,  IM 
AtmieU  €traee.  Oryanu  ebrm  Piadari  tempera  flo- 
rentibas,  Oottingen,I840 ;  If  Oiler,  ffitl.  of  OrreM 
lit.  p.  U9,  &c)  [L.  &] 
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MACELLT'lSr  (i^owuXta^  Athen.  i.  0  ;  i^oru. 
Xttor,  K/NfoirwA((or),  a  }>ruvuiion-iiuirkct,  ircqucnt- 
•i  hj  «ooki,  fiikermen,  pooUercn,  caiijaetioaen, 
Itutcherit,  and  men  of  limiliir  oocupatioiit.  (Varro, 
Ot  Be  /Out.  Ill  2.17,  iU  Lu^.  IaI.  r.  32.  pp.  147, 
148.  U»  Sficngel ;  PlMt  Ja&t/.  u.  8.  3  ;  Ter. 
j:un.  ii.  2.  '24  ;  Hor.  .SW.  ii.  3.  220,  Epist.  i.  lo. 
31  ;  bcncca,  EpitL  78.)  [FoRi'M.j  Frooj  mm- 
cJUim,  m  |inviaHio*a«R)M8t  waa  called  maed- 

/  rr  ,  5  (."\!/o7ru'\TiT,  «^«0*<£XTJi).     (Suftoll.  ./ji/.  2fi. 

TiupM.  iy  i  Varro,  </«  He  Jimst.  iii.  2,  4.)  The 
Atbenitni  called  Uieir  maccllatD  us  toi^ov,  ju9t  as 
they  callod  their  slave  n:;  irk  its  «<i  ra  afS^avodo, 
their  wine-market  «is  ri>y  oiyoy,  and  other  markets 
bjr  As  nane  of  iIm  cMunodiliea  told  h  th<w. 
(  Poll.  ix.  47  ;  X.  1 9  ;  f  larpocr.  *.  v.  At7yfia,)  [  J.  Y.  ] 
MA'CUINAE  and  O'ilUANA 

(tpymm).  The  object  of  Uib  artide  ia  to  «{▼«  a 
brief  ffoiu'ml  lu'count  nf  those  contrivaiici  s  (or  the 
concentration  and  application  of  force,  which  are 
knomi  hf  the  name*  of  fcrfm oiwrfi^  aMolMweo/ 
pofrem,  machtnes,  enijinri!,  and  sn  forth,  as  they 
were  in  use  among  the  (ireck*  and  Homoni,  espe- 
ciaUjr  in  tlw  tono  of  Vitrarioi^  to  wkoio  tenth 
book  tba  nador  to  nfiHitd  ftr  tba  dataiUaf  tha 
•uhjcct. 

The  gcnanl,  but  Iomo,  doSakkNi  vbkk  Vitni- 

vius  piv.'S  of  n  maekine  (x.  1.  §  1),  ii  a  wood.-n 
ftructurv,  having  the  virtao  of  moving  very  gnmt 
weigbti.  A  wMfUm  46Skn  ham  an  wrpaaon^  in- 
n«niiich  aa  the  former  is  morccompJcx  aiid  produce* 
grvater  effect*  of  power  than  the  latter :  perhaps 
tlw  distioetioa  migr  be  best  exprcssod  by  tnndat- 
jrijT  the  terms  respectively  mm/itne  or  engine  and 
imtrumcni.  Under  the  latter  clou,  besides  cora- 
Boo  loob  and  suapb  aailmMMils,  as  the  ploi^  for 
oxnmple,  Vitruviaa  appears  to  include  X\xe  $impU 
mecAattitxU  powtn^  which,  however,  when  used  m 
combination,  a*  in  the  crane  and  odbw  machines, 
hccnm.-'  miifhinae.  Thus  Horace  uses  tlic  v.<  r  l  f  r 
the  machines  used  to  launch  vessels  (Curm.  i.  4. 2), 
wbieh  aitpoan  to  have  been  eflfected  by  the  joint 
force  of  rop«*«  and  pulley?  (Inuving  the  ship,  and 
a  screw  pushing  it  forwards,  aided  by  roUsn 
(fdA«)7«r)  beneath  it.  Tba  mtd  Ofpoam  ifai 
also  used  in  its  modem  scnae  of  %  noMnl  iaatm- 
mcnt.    (See  Hvdrai'La.] 

The  Oreek  writers,  whom  Vitruvius  foUowod, 
iried  inatliini'-*  irto  t!;r-"f  r!;ifs<^'',  the  f 
tenHfcorium  or  aKfni€<kT ihiv  (respecting  which  see 
VitniTius  and  bis  eamaMnlatony,  the  tfMkik  or 

TVH':'..n-riKi''V  [  H  vijRA  r-T  A  :i!id  the  tradorium  or 
figfoi'Ajfoy  (ur  fidviwaot'  at:c4>rdii^  to  the  reading 
of  the  old  editiono)  for  movinff  hoavy  wvigfato.  TIm 
iiifwnn.iiiDn  wliich  he  gWcs  ii«  may  perhaps,  how- 
ever, be  exhibited  better  under  anoiber  dassifi- 
cation. 

I.  jXfci'lariuttl  Eiifjineg. 

1.  Tie  Sitttpic  Mechamoal  Powtn  vere  Icnown 
to  the  Gredc  meebantetani  from  a  |ioried  earlier 

than  can  be  assi.'iu  d,  luid  their  theories  were  cum 
pletely  demonstrated  by  Arcbiuedet.  Vitruvius 
(z.  9.  ■.  8)  dtseoQTMO  of  the  two  modee  of  raising 
hi>a\  y  wr^iLrht-s  by  rt  rtilinear  {tvdtitw'S  and  lUrt-uhir 
{KVKKuriiif)  motion,  lie  explains  the  action  of 
the  tear  (ferrmu  mefif),  and  iti  three  diflmnt 
sorts,  ncconling  to  the  position  nf  t!ie  fulcnim 
{^i9ofA6x^y)tanA  some  of  its  applicaUous,au  in  the 
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derlyard  ((rudna,  sintera'),  and  the  roTB  and  radder- 
oors  of  a  ship;  and  alludes  to  the  pnnciple  of 
pirtuai  vdodtim.  The  esrfiasrf  pfame  is  not  ■pekn 
of  by  Vitruvius  as  n  macJ  ir.  1  tit  it*  {^T(i;^<rties 
as  an  aid  in  the  ekvatiou  ul  weights  are  ottea 
rrfernd  to  by  him  and  other  wnten  {  and  n  eaiw 
times  it  wax,  f^rt!iJ,tlfs<i,  the  s>>]e  mear.s  bv  whith 
the  great  blocks  oi  stone  in  the  upper  part*  c£ 
buildings  could  be  raned  to  their  pbises. 

Under  the  head  of  circular  motion,  Vitruvlijs 
luakta  a  passing  allusioa  to  the  various  fonns  of 
wheels  and  ■crewe,  jrfaartii,  rjodi,  i^py a,  raii^ 
roc/JtW,  scnrj-innc^  balittof^  prcia,  about  which  »t« 
the  respective  artidee.  It  is  worth  while,  al«i,  to 
noUee  the  mediod*  adopted  byChenaphnmsad  Im 
son  Metapenes,  the  architecli  of  the  t<  rnp!e  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesos,  and  by  later  architects,  to 
cmivey  Urge  bioeka  M  maihle  ftram  tile  qnaniH^  hy 
gujirMirting  thim  in  a  cradle  between  w}i»>«ls.  (ir 
euciusin;]^  them  in  a  cylindrical  foune-wock  ol 
wood  (Vitrav.  s.  B.  a.  3);  and  aba  tho  aeeoaol 
which  Vitruvius  gives  of  the  mode  of  mt-a^uhng 
the  distance  passed  over  by  a  carriage  or  a  slup, 
by  an  Instrument  atla^ed  to  tho  wheel  if  the 
former,  or  to  a  sort  of  paddle-whed  prriicciii\!Z  ftvn 
the  side  of  the  bttcr  (c  d.  a.  14).  What  he  njs 
of  tho  )Ni%  will  ho  more  eonTcnintly  atatad  mite 
the  next  boid. 

2.  Gmpcmnd  Mcckamioal  J*Qwer$^  or  Madaui 
for  raitimj  htoff  tpti^t  (flMoitaae  trmetmim). 
Of  these  Vitruvius  dejirihes  three  prtncip;d  sitUi, 
all  of  them  consisting  of  a  proper  erect  fnua<N«ark 
(either  three  beams,  or  one  Mpported  by  ropes) ; 
from  which  haou'  the  r»\>c  of  which  ii 

worked  either  by  a  number  of  men,  or  by  a  wind* 
hue  (MMata),  or  by  a  laife  dmm  (tj/mpaumm^  if^i- 
ptvatSt  ittptTp6xiow)  niiived  as  a  tri-jid- w  heel,  in'y 
Drom  within.  He  d^cribcs  the  different  sort  of 
pulliee,  according  to  the  nnmher  of  eleaaos  {mU- 
cull)  in  each  block  (/nxA/rti  or  rec'fuimus).  wlmice 
also  the  machine  received  spxial  names,  sock  as 
frMjMilosi,  when  there  were  llrar  fhoavoa,  me  ■ 
ttic  lower  block  and  two  in  the  upper  ;  and  i- 
jyxu^at,  when  there  were  lies  shmvo,  two  in  tiM 
lower  hlodc,  and  three  in  the  upper  (x.  3->5X 

II.  MlHtitry  En,jinn.  (Vitniv.  x.  15—22; 
Vegetius  and  the  other  writers  de  lis  MiiUmj 
Anna;  HuBvof.i8|  Titronof  ToniiBirroii} 

TURRIS,  8lc.) 

III.  I'lmttriaal  Machum.  £Tu&ATaLii.J 

IV.  Hi^raOk  Emfmn. 

1.  CorjiryamY  ami  defityry  nf  veaUr  t^.  !  '  -  ::  ■ 
mtd  dttmndt.     [AquaBDUCTUS  ;  EiKl&iiAlUiM  ; 
Fistula  ;  Foks.]    It  has  bee«  ^wn,  oadw  tks 
articles  referred  to.  that  the  oncients  w  ell  kiie«'.  a/  i 
that  they  applied  in  practice,  the  hydrostatic  lav, 
that  water  endoeed  in  a  hnt  pipe  riam  to  dM 
sainr  Irv,  1  in  both  arms.    It  alio  appear*. 
the  work  ot  Frontinus,  that  they  wers  acqosmted 
with  the  kw  of  hydrauUes,  tlwt  the  <pmaii9 
water  delivered  by  an  orifice  in  a  given  time  At- 
pcnds  on  the  sixe  of  the  orifice  and  on  the  h«%i>i 
of  the  water  in  the  Moenrair  |  and  also,  that  ^  >< 
1  livered  f;u^ter  thnv.i^fa  a  short  pipa  dMB  tin^fc 
a  mere  oriticc  of  equal  diameter. 

%  Maekum  far  rmmmg  maltr.  The  ancieDti 
did  not  krir  V  . luxh  of  the  l.iws  of  atmosp^T.c 
pressure  to  be  acuuainted  with  the  a^mtw  suckiuj? 
prnnp ;  hvl  they  had  a  lort  of  lercing  pump,  which 
is  described  by  Vitruvius  fx.  12),  whoascril-es  tnf 
invention  to  Ctctibiua.   For  imiaing  water  t  fsui^ 
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K'Vll  ojily  tlicy  had  the  well-known  screw  nf 

criar  puryxt^  b«B  nev«r  been  tarfitami.  (Vitniv. 

I.  1  ]  ;  C'cKin. KA.)  Bill  tliolr  jxiinps  wt-n'  cliiffly 
oa  the  phaciple  of  those  ia  which  the  waur  i» 
fifM  m  taelMta,  pfaMed  eltlMr  at  tha  otremity  of 
a  lerer,  or  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  or  on  a  chain 
Mfking  between  two  wbeek.  (VitruT.  x.  8 ; 
AimiA ;  TrMVANVM.) 

(ViOirr.  X.  10  i  MOLA,) 

4.  Other  «f»ptii«tiona  of  water,  aa  to  tbe  mea- 

jnrenicni  of  ttnu-,  and  the  {>roductiou  of  iiiiisical 
MUHii,  in  the  c'f}isji*tra  and  the  i^raalie  oryam, 
(Viuvf,  a.  5,  6,  z.  13;  HoBOLoeiirw ;  Hy- 
■fciPtA.)  [T  S  i 

AlAKNIA'NUM,  ugnified,  originaUy,  a  mo- 
jmin^  balcony,  wln^  vai  ctMtad  tmmA  tha  Ro> 
vaa  funiin,  in  order  to  ^ive  more  accommodntion 
te  tbespecUUon  of  the  gladiatorial  comhata,  by  the 
ctBMi;  CMmsiim,  B.C  918  (Feetne,  at>.  ^  135, 
rd.  Miill^r;  IsiJor.  OnV/.  xv.  3.  §  11)  ;  mid  hence 
tialctnues  ia  general  came  to  be  called  maeniana. 
Maaj  attnaiaM  to  aneh  atraetaieaiaiid  to  the  rrgu- 
latwiLS  which  were  found  neccwaiy  to  keep  them  , 
vittun  due  bounda,  are  feand  iu  the  ancient  i 
wriMi  (Gie.  Aemi,  W.  7i  ;  Nan.  fk  6S.  a.  65, 1 
MiUL;  Sueton.  Caiiff.  18;   Vitniv.  v.  1  ;  Plin. 
U.S',m.  10.  a.a7i  VaL  Max.iz.  12.  §7;| 
€td.  Jait  Tin.  S.  20,  10.  11,  xliiL  a  2.  ^  6, 1 

I  K.  2 12.  §  1  ;    Ainiti.  iMarc.  xxvii.  9,  10  -,  see 

alu  Amfhithkataum,  n.  S8,  and  CiRcua,  p. 
Ml,  a.)  [P.  8.]  I 

MAG  \ni?.    [Lyra,  p.  721,  a,  ;  MifsicA.]  ' 
MAOiijiiitt,  which  contain*  the  aame  root  as  j 
~ '  and  my  am,  waa  applied  at  Rome  to  per-  ^ 
|»i*e»jiiii;  various  kinds  of  offices,  and  is  thus 
a{lKD»l  bj  Featoa  («.  v.  Magisterum)  :  —  M<k- 
inteuii,  nodenri.    Undo  magitlri  Don  fohna 
<li>ct<ri's  ariiuni,  aed  eiiam  pagoruin,  societatum, 
^xansi,  coUegiorum,  equituin  dicuntur  ;  quia 
•■Me  n  na^ia  eeteris  posamit**  Pkuhu  (Dig.  50. 
tit  16.  %.  5/)  thug  defines  the  word  :  —  Quihus 
|tMi^«a  cm  renuB  incambit,  et  qui  magia  quam 
ecieri  dflifentiam  et  aollidtDdhieRi  rebna,  quiboa 
pracnuit,  dcl>cnt,  hi  niauistri  upp<'llantiir.'*  The 
Waviog  if  a  liat  of  the  {urincipal  magistri 
Haoiirnt  ADMnaiDNVw.  [AoMiMioWiiLEs.] 

MAGirraa  Armori  m  np5>e:in  to  have  been  the 
wnc  aficg  aa  the  Jklagiatcf  Militum,  (Amm.  Maxc 
«»i7,  XX.  9.) 

Magi.stkr  AccTioMia.   fBoNORU.M  ElfMIO.] 
UAOUTSa  BlBBKOI,  [SYMrOSIUM.J 

lUaiarn  Colimii  waa  thepmident  of  aeol- 

I'g'oia  or  corporation.    [  CoL  L  k  g  1 1  m  .  ] 

MAaurriK  ErnnroLARirM  anaweral  lettcia  on 
WUfefthaetnperar.  (OrcUi,  /naer.  2362.) 
Maowtrr  EutwTi  m.  (  Dktator,  p.  lOr,  h-l 
^ASiaTUi  LaBULOAUii  waa  anofiicerorsecre- 
wie  laad  and  anawered  petitiona  addTvaeed  to 
ik*  emperors.    [Libbllus,  4.  c]   He  is  called  in 
f  immpttoa     Maguter  Libellonim  et 
Seoamm.**   (Orelli,  /.  c.) 
Magistxr  Mbmoriab,  an  otlirer  whose  duty  it 
*>i^  to  reoeire  the  dedabn  of  the  emperor  on  any 
cad  eommtmicate  It  to  tha  pnbHe  or  toe 
pfJ^onj  coiiccnied.    (Amm.  Marc,  x v.  .5,  xxvii.  6.) 

Maoutir  MfLiTUM,  the  Utle  of  the  two  otfi- 
*"*»ta  whom  ConsMtine  tntrasted  the  coHnnand 
•fl  the  arciies  of  the  empire.    One  was  placed 
the  cavaiij,  and  tha  otba  wet  tha  infiutry. 
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On  the  divisions  of  the  empire  their  number  waa 
iocrcaaedt  and  each  of  them  had  both  cavalry  and 
m&ntiy  under  his  ceoiniand.  In  addition  to  tha 
title  fA Magitlri  militum^  wc  find  them  called iMif^is- 
tri  anMomai,  iqmtHm  et  ptditum^  tUnumfue  militiae 
(Zeain.  ii.  M,  vt.  27 ;  Vales,  ad  Amm.  Mure. 
xvL  7.)  In  the  fifth  century,  there  were  in  the 
Eastem  empire  two  of  these  officera  at  <»>urt,  and 
three  in  theprornieee  ;  in  the  western  empire,  twti 
at  court,  and  one  in  OauL  Under  Justinian,  ft 
new  magiatar  militnm  was  appointed  for  Armenn 
and  Ponbia.  (Walter,  GetcJiidtte  dss  H6mi*chem 
JM.t.s  §  342,  2d  ed.) 

Maoutse  Navi&  ££xj(aaTORiA  Actio.] 

Maoiam  OrncKHtun,  waa  an  officer  of  high 
rank  at  the  impi'rial  court,  \sho  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  audiences  with  the  emperor,  and 
•lao  had  extennTe  joriadktiett  over  both  civil  and 
military  officers.  (Cod.  1.  tit  31  ;  12.  tit.  16;  Cod. 
Thcod.  J.  tit.  8  i  6.  tit.  9  i  Anm.  Hare;  zr.  6 1 
XX.  2,  xxil  3  {  Caastad.  Vmriar.  vi  6.) 

MAGi-sTKTi  I'  u'LLi.  [Dictator.] 

Maqistxr  bcRiNiOftUM,  had  the  care  of  all  the 
papers  and  docaneota  belonging  to  the  empetor. 
((  od.  12.  tit.  9  i  apaitiu.  Ati.  Vtr*  4 }  Umpflid. 
.^/ec^2<>.) 

MAOMTHt  Socivrafta.  The  equites,  who 
fanned  the  taxes  at  Koine,  were  divided  into  com- 
panics  or  piuruterships  j  and  he  who  presided  in 
sueh  a  eompanj  waa  called  Magister  Sodetatia. 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  74,     Faw.  xiiL  9,  jtro  Flancin^  13.) 

Maoistkr  VicoRUM.  Angnatus  divided  Homo 
into  CMtain  regionea  andTid,anideomnianded  that 
the  people  of  each  vicus  should  choose  magistri  to 
manage  its  ailaira.  (Suet.  Awg»  30|  Tib.  76 ;  Orelli, 
/user.  5, 813, 1530.)  From  an  inecription  on  an 
ancient  stone  referred  to  by  Pitiscus  (Aenoon, «.  e.) 
iti^ipears  that  there  were  fooreoch  magistri  to  each 
ricna.  They  were  aeenstoned  to  exhU>it  tha  Lndi 
Compitalitii  dressed  in  tin-  praetaxtn.  (Aaoao.  m 
Cio.  Fimm  p.  7,  ed.  OreUL) 

MAGI  STRATUS.  A  deftnftlaa  of  Magietm- 
tns  may  he  collected  from  Pompoiiius,  De  Oritfiiut 
Jnrit  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2).  Magistratua  are  those  qui 
jttri  dicttndo  pfaeaont.**  The  King  was  originally 
the  sole  Magistratus  ;  he  had  all  the  Potcstos.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  Kings*  two  Consuls  were  an- 
nually appointed  and  they  wwe  Mi^ristratus.  In 
course  of  time  other  Magistratus  were  appointed, 
SO  that  Pomponiua  caumeratcs  as  the  Magistratus 
of  hia  tone  ■'qni  in  dritate  jura  reddebtuit,''  ten 
tribuni  plebis,  two  consuls,  eighteen  praetors,  and 
six  aediles.  lie  adds  that  the  Praeiiecti  Annonao 
et  Vigilora  were  not  Ma^i^tratas.  The  Dietator 
was  also  a  Maj^istratus ;  and  the  Censors;  and  the 
Decemviri  litibus  judicandis.  The  govemon  of 
PvoTincea  with  the  tide  of  Propraetor  or  Proconsnl 
Were  als:i  Ma^iisiratu*.  Gaius  attributes  the  Jus 
£diGendi  to  the  Magistrutus  PopuU  Romaui,  with- 
obt  any  restriction ;  but  be  eaya  that  the  chief 
odictal  power  was  possessed  hy  the  Praetor  Urltanus 
and  the  Praetor  Peregrin  us,  whose  jurisdictio  in 
the  prorinoea  was  axerdsed  hy  Um  Praeddea  <^ 
Provinces  ;  and  also  by  the  Ciinile  .\edilcs  whose 
jurisdiction  in  the  Pro\inciae  Po|Hili  Romani  waa 
exerdaed  by  the  Quaestors  of  thoaa  Pronnecc 

The  word  Maj^istnitus  contains  the  some  element 
as  uing(iater)  and  mag(nus)  ;  and  it  signifies  both 
the  persona  and  the  office,  as  we  see  in  the  phrase 
niagistratu  abdicare,^  which  signifies  to  givo 
up  the  offiee  before  the  time  at  wbu^  it  ngubtflj 
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expired.  (On  the  abdicatio,  tee  Rabina,  SSmittie 
Sia'tfsrt'rfftsntTTfT,  p.  88;  and  Pint.  AV.  lfi\  (Liv. 
vi.  1,  xxiik.  According  tu  Featus,  a  mogis- 

Mtus  waaoDc  who  had    judicium  •Hfiieiinque.*' 
Accordinff  to  M.  McMali  the  nntnir,  qnoted  by 
Oelliut  (xiiL  15),  the  Auapicia  Maxima  belonged 
to  tlM  Conmla,  Pwetura,  ■nd  CoHon,  and  the 

^ful<l^l  au!>|ii(  in  to  thr  other  Mapislmtiis  ;  accord- 
Jngly  the  Consult,  Practon,  and  Cttuon  werv 
adl«d  Majoret,  and  they  were  daelad  at  Ike  Co* 
niitia  Centuriata;  the  other  Magistratus  were  called 
Minorca.  The  Magittratua  were  also  divided  into 
Curules  and  thoee  who  were  not  Curulet:  the 
IfagiatMtM  Cttfole*  were  the  dict-itnr,  consult, 
prapt'vrn,  eenwm,  and  the  curult^  aedilea,  who  wt-re 
so  callcdf  because  they  liad  the  Jus  Sellae  Curulis^ 
Tbe  nMfWtmtM  were  chosen  only  fran  the  Patri- 
rinns  in  the  rarly  RrpnViHc,  but  in  eourwof  tine 
the  Plebeians  shared  these  hououn,  with  ihe 
exe«ptioo  of  dMt  «f  th«  latarmc:  the  PMboiu 
]\favi<«tnitit<i  pmpcrlr  »n  called  w«rt  the  Plebeian 
Aediltt  aad  the  Tribuni  PleUi. 

The  diatiaetion  of  Magistratai  into  Majores 
who  hod  the  Imperiimi,  and  the  Minores  who  had 
not,  had  a  referenee  Ir)  Jiirisdtclion  also.  The 
former  wnn  comprised  Pnictor*  and  governors  of 
Pknvinces ;  the  latter,  in  the  KepoblioBii  time, 
etitnprtsed  Aediles  and  Qi>n"*for?,  and,  under  the 
J£nipire,  the  numerous  body  ot  Municipal  Magis- 
tietea.    The  want  of  the  Imperiim  Imiled  ^e 
power  r»f  the  Magi<itmtn«  Minores  in  variotis  mat- 
ters which  came  uadcr  their  cognizance,  and  the 
went  of  it  alee  nmoved  ether  matlcm  entifdiy  fiata 
their  jurisdictio  (taking  the  word  in  its  general 
sense).    Those  matters  which  belonged  to  Juris- 
dictio in  its  limited  senae  were  within  tbe  com- 
petence of  tbe  Magistratns  Minores  [Jl'risdktio]; 
but  tbow  matters  which  belon;^  to  the  Imperinm, 
were  for  that  reason  not  within  the  competence  of 
the  Mafietfatoi  Mlaorea.  As  pracaediag  from  the 
Imperium  we  find  enumerated  the  praetonMf"  itipu- 
latiopca,  such  as  tbe  cautio  damni  infecti,  and 
ex  noTi  operia  mndatione ;  and  idee  the  if tasio  ^ 
in  iK)sses>ioneni,  and  the  In  integrum  restitutio. 
Thtu  it  appeon  that  the  limited  juriadictio  a'as 
confined  to  the  Ordo  judicinnim  priratanim,  and 
all  th«  proceeding*  Extta  ordinem  wcm  hated  on 
the  Imperinm:  consequently  a  Minor  Mac'i-'tmtn^ 
could  not  exercise  Ognitio,  praperly  so  caiieii,  and 
eoald  not  make  a  Decretnm.    This  consideration 
explains  the  fact  of  two  Praetors  for  fpiestioiis  a^ 
to  fideicMnnuBfli  being  appointed  under  Claudius : 
they  had  te  decide  rach  matlefe  Ibr  all  Italy, 
inasmuch  as  such  matters  were  not  within  the 
competence  of  tbe  municipal  magistratea.  The 
Juriadictioii  of  the  nmnicipal  magigtiatee  ef  Ciaal- 
pine  Gaul  was  limited  in  many  cases  to  a  certain 
sura  of  money;  and  this  limitation  wa.s  afterwards 
extended  to  all  Italy.   Added  to  tliis,  these  magis- 
tiatee  had  not  the  Imperium,  whicli,  as  dfcady 
observed,  limited  their  Jurisdictio. 

Tiie  Magistratus  Minores  could  take  cognizance 
of  matters  which  were  net  within  their  jurisdictio, 
by  deh'j^ntion  from  a  snperinr  Magistratun.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  Damnum  Infectum,  inasmuch  as  de- 
Ukj  might  canw  Inepaiable  miaehiei;  the  Piaetor 
could  delegate  to  the  Municipal  Jfapistratu!!,  who 
were  under  him,  the  power  of  requiriuff  tbe  Cautio. 
(Dig.  39.  tit.  Si  a.  4.) 

It  became  necessary  to  re-ot|^nize  the  admini- 
•tratioo  of  OaUia  Cisalpine,  ea  ite  ccaaing  to  be  a 
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Province ;  and  as  die  Janadkctn}  va&  pWcd  in  Ai- 
hands  of  Mnniripal  Mn^«tT?»t»i».  wb«  t<  Itr 
perium,  it  was  further  tneceaaary  u>  drtertruiie  v'-at 
should  be  the  Ibim  af  pffocedare  bohe  lhae  Ur^ 
eiitratu*  in  all  mnttera  that  were  extra  ordinea, 
that  is,  in  such  matters  as  did  not  bei«of  ts  tinsr 
coropeteaee  because  they  were  Magistratas  Wmm, 
lint  \v?re  »iM^ciany  tfiven  Xo  tbcni  1  v  a  L?t.  Ti« 
determining  of  this  form  of  procedure  *m  \yt  cv 
jectef  ^  LesRahria.  [L«z  Romua.]  (PwLb, 
ZeitmAri/l,  x.  p.  1 95.) 

The  case  of  Adoption  (properly  so  called) 
trates  Uie  distinction  of  Magistratus  iclo  Ibpn 
and  MoMMCs,  as  founded  on  tbe  poasosias  w  v-x 
possesjrinjj  the  ImjR-rium.  (Gaiu*,  I  O'X)  TL;> 
adoption  was  eiTected  '*  imperio  MagLsiaUA,"  u 
for  instance  lielm  tiia  Piaielef  at  Rome:  inik 
Provinciae  the  same  thinsj  was  effe^-u^d  bffcrt  i 
Proconsul  or  Lc^tos,  both  of  whom  taerrioic  b-: 
the  ImperittBL    Tbe  Manicifai  Xafbtmai,  m 

they  had  not  the  Tmpt^rium^caudnt  give  Tanditj^ 
to  such  an  act  of  adoption.  [C- 1^1 

MAJBSTAS  b  defined  by  Ulpian  (Di?.  IS. 
tit  4.  s.  1)  to  be  crimen  illud  quod  sdrenu 
Populnm  Romanum  v*»l  adv  er^na  secohtiica 
oommittitur.'*  He  then  give^  various  iiuttae«rf 
tbe  cdna  af  Ifajcetaa,  some  of  which  pretty  arerr 
rnrrespond  to  trrasnn  in  Eni;Ti>h  la»  ;  [e:  « .' tie 
otT^nces  included  under  Majestas  compicbeud  3>at 
than  the  &t;^ish  traaeen.  Oae  ef  the  offenoM  a> 
eluded  in  Majestas  was  the  efToctin?.  ild-i'C  ;r.  <.< 
planning  tbe  death  of  a  magisttatus  Popoii  Ku- 
nauii  or  ef  ene  wbe  bad  Impenaai  w  Pirtirti^ 


Though  the  phiaae  "crimen  nsajt  ^tati*"  ; 
ths  complete  expression  was  "  crimen  ba»e»  ^ 
minutae,  diminutae,  minutae,  majestatia" 

The  word  Majestas  consistently  wiih  it.  :<  Jt  3 
to  mafj  (nn?»)  signifies  the  mairnitnde  er  pcatnw 
of  a  thing.    **  Majestas,"  says  Ciceio  (P«*t  JJ) 
"  est  quae  dam  magnitodo  Po^mli  Romani 
jesta^  est  in  Imperii  atqne  in  norninU  Pop-^'i  Ro- 
mani dignitale."   Accordingly  the  phiasci "  iU- 
jettas  Popeli  Romani,**   Intpeni  Uw/t^^i^ 
(':trm.  iv.  15)  nipnify  the  whole  of  d»t 
constituted  the  Roman  State  ;  in  other  wonit  tke 
sovereign  poww  of  the  Ree(»n  Stata  TW 
sion  **  roinuere  maj^tatem  **  oonseqaentlv 
any  act  by  w  hich  this  majestns  is  impaired; 
It  IS  thus  dctiued  by  Cicero  (de  Iinei^  il  1^ 
''Mi^ciiatennbiiMaest  de  d%aiM«,nt«P' 

tudine,  aut  potestate  Populi  aut  eonm  qBtn* 
Populua  potetat«m  dedit,  ali^uid  dero^t^  '^^ 
Cie.  ad  Fkm,  m.  11.  •*Mi9««titaB  mxMl 
The  phmse  Majestis  Puldica  in  the  P :  ^  ^ 
e(}uivalent  to  the  M«otta»  Popnli  H«)n»i-  ^' 
the  Republican  period  tbe  tern  Ut^^^f 
Minuta  was  mart  commonly  applied  to  «  ' 
pencml  betraying  or  snrrendering  h«  »ra>>  J"  *^ 
enemy,  excitinir  sedition,  and  c<*n'^ly  ly  ^*  _ 
conduct  in  administration  inij  l  .  ;iig  IN**" 
of  the  State.   (Tacit.  Ann.  L  72.)  ^ 

The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tabke  pa)^>i^^ 
dcAth  a  penoB  who  ithned  ap  aa  canjr 
Rome  or  surrendered  a  Roman  eitizon  To  ac 
(Dig.  I  a.  tit  4.  s.  3.)  The  Legea  M4j«umi«>« 
to  have  extended  the  eflenee  ef  MajMtu  ru- 
rally to  all  acta  which  impaired  the  M*)**"" 
Publica ;  and  aerenil  of  the  specisl  prsviiiow^ 
the  Lex  Julia  are  enumerated  in  the  piu>^ 
referred  tai 

Like  many  ether  kgee  the  LexJalli«a*»^ 
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T»y  ?vTatTiscfm5nlta  and  Imperial  Constitutions ;  nnd 
«re  nuft  not  eunclude  from  tlic  title  in  the  Digest, 
**  A4  hegm  Jultam  Majettatis,**  tliat  all  the  provi. 
iion<fTinmpr\t«Ml  under  that  title  werr  ni!npn'h»'udctl 
in  the  or igioal  Lex  J ulia.  It  i«  lUtcd  by  M:uTiai)u«, 
m  tbere  cited,  that  it  was  not  Majestas  to  repair  the 
it?tae«  of  the  Caesar  which  wore  going  to  decay  ; 
and  a  Rescript  of  Severus  and  his  son  AiiLunimis 
Caracalla  declared  that  if  •  atone  was  thrown  and 
awiJfiitally  struck  a  statue  of  the  EnifxTor,  tlint 
also  wu  nut  Majestas  ;  and  thej  also  graciouhiy 
iuhu  il  that  it  was  not  M«j«atM  t»  ictl  the 
!tatne«  nf  the  Caosar  before  tfiey  were  consfrrated. 
HtT^  then  is  an  instance  und^r  the  title  od  Legem 
Julian  Majcatads  of  the  Imperial  rescripts  de- 
daring  what  vma  not  Majestas.  There  is  also  an 
txtract  frucu  i»taminus  De  Judtcii&,  who  says 
that  if  a  person  melted  d«wii  the  atatue^  or  ima- 
p»et  of  \he  Imp-rator  which  were  already  con- 
leamted,  or  did  any  similar  act,  he  was  liable  to 
ika  penalties  of  the  Lex  Jttlia  Majestatis.  But 
fTcn  thin  also  does  not  prove  that  tfi:^  prnyivinn 
was  a  part  of  the  Julia  Lex^  m  originntiy  passed,  for 
ft  Lei  after  being  amended  by  SenatnaMBMlIta  or 
Imperial  Constitutions  stil!  retained  its  name.  In 
the  time  of  Tiboius  it  was  a  matter  of  charj^e 
sgainst  a  man  that  in  aeUing  a  garden  he  had  in- 
dadr<l  a  etntnn  An|TTi«tua  ;  which  Tiberius  de- 
dared  to  be  Qo  otreuc%.   (Tacit  Amm.  i.  73.) 

The  eld  pmiidnnent  of  Majestas  wae  peipekiMl 
laterdiction  from  fire  and  water  ;  bnt  no«-,  snys 
Paalns  (S.  t.  3«^),  that  is,  in  the  later  Imperial 
pviod,  penoiw  ef  hm  conditien  ere  thfown  ta 
wild  beasts,  or  bunit  alive  ;  persons  of  better  con- 
dition are  simply  pot  to  death.  The  property  of 
the  dEoidcr  WM  eenfiiwted  end  hii  nemerjr  wu 
iafiunoos. 

la  the  early  time*  of  the  Republic  every  act  of 
»  cilMi  which  yen  injnrieva  to  the  Stale  or  its 

p'^ar**  yra^  call,  d  Perduelliix,  nnd  the  offender  (;i<r- 
dmdiu)  was  tried  before  the  populus  {popmii  judt- 
nd,  if  eonvietod,  put  to  dimth.  <LIt.  iL  41, 
Ti.  yt.)  The  earliest  trial  and  form  of  procedure 
is  that  which  is  siven  by  Livy  (i.  36)  ;  aftu^  the 
ewtthww  ef  the  kingly  pearer  the  wrtioo  ef  Per- 
duillio  ajid  the  process  wen*  in  gome  degree 
changed.  Numerotu  oflfcnces  against  the  state 
woe  esRiprehended  under  Perdnellio.  For  in- 
stance Cn.  Fu'v;  I'l.iv  XX vi.  c.  3.)  was  chai^^d 
with  the  offence  of  perduellio  fur  losing  a  Roman 
»mf ;  bet  w  eoune  of  ttme,  and  probably  after 
the  passing  of  the  Lex  Poniiv,  though  it  does  not 
■ppear  that  this  Lex  applied  to  Perduellio,  the 
UBiwhiiiiiil  ^iM  aqme  et  ignis  interdictio.  Ac- 
eofding  to  Gaitii  **  porduellis  "  originallv  signified 
"hostis"'  (jD^(.  60.  tit.  16.  a.  234)  ;  and  thus  the 
«ld  dfcnee  ef  podudlie  ww  cqnivaloDt  to  making 
war  on  the  Roman  State.  The  trial  for  perduellio 
ipeniatiliomts  Judicium)  existed  to  the  later  times 
•f  tl»  RepoUic ;  bat  the  name  eeens  to  have 
ilmost  ftllcn  into  distisc,  and  rarinus  leges  were 
pssed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  more  accu- 
miy  what  ahodd  be  Majestas. 

Thf^  Leges  were  a  ],i-x  Apuleia,  probably 
fused  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Mariua,  the  exact 
MBkals  ef  wMeh  are  unknown  (Cic  de  Or.  ii.  '25, 
45\  a  I^x  Varia  a  a  91  (Appian,  lie/l.  Civ.  i. 
3J ;  Ctc  Unit.  HO  ;  Valer.  Maxim,  viii.  6.  §  4),  a 
Uz  Csnelia  pMwd  hj  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (Cic. 
w  Pis.  21,  pro  fltieni,  95),  and  the  I<ex  Julia 
timdj  mentioned,  and  which  coatioued  under 
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the  Empire  to  be  the  fundamental  enactT'innt  nn 
this  subject  This  Lex  Julia  is  by  some  attributed 
to  C.  Julius  (Caesar,  and  assigned'  to  the  year  9,c» 
•if],  and  this  niay  \v  the  Ley  referred  to  in  the 
Digest ;  some  assume  a  second  Lex  J  alia,  under 
Augoatna.  Thai  •  Lac  Mi^ettirte  wm  ptaaed 
in  Caenili  tiae  aitpeui  tam  Oem. 

Und«  Ae  Empire  the  term  Majeataa  ««•  applied 

to  the  person  of  the  reigning  Ca<  sar,  and  we  find 
the  phrases  Majestas  Augusta,  Imperatona,  and 
Rqiw.  It  wns  howefur  nothing  new  to  i^ly  tb« 
term  to  the  Emperor,  considered  in  some  of  his 
oipociiics,  for  it  was  a{^ied  to  the  magistratua 
under  the  Republie,  aa  to  the  oenml  and  pneter. 
(C:r.  I'hiliyp.  x'ln.  9,  in  I^isonem,  \\ .')  Iloraie 
even  addrews  Augustus  {Ep.  ii  1.  288)  in  the 
terms  "  majestas  tua,*  bat  thia  can  hardly  be 
viewed  otherwise  than  as  a  personal  compliment, 
oud  not  as  said  with  refefencc  to  any  of  the  otKces 
which  he  held.  The  extension  of  the  penaltica 
to  various  new  off  r  :i:':ii'rist  the  [K'rson  of  the 
Emperor  belongs  of  course  to  the  imp<!rial  period. 
Aqgustna  nvaifed  hinaelf  of  the  Lex  for  proMcnt- 
ing  the  anthors  of  fhmosi  libelli  {ct^jnitionfm  d* 
/uimm*  UUUii^  apede  let/is  tmduvit^  Tacit. 
^M.  L  73;  Dion  h  i.  27  ;  Sueton.  OWm. 
55):  the  proper  inference  fn  ni  iIh*  |>assage  of 
Tacitus  i.4  that  tbe  Leges  Majestatis  (for  they  all 
seem  to  bo  compriwd  Modflr  tbe  totm  lJf(tm 
Majestatia,*^)  did  not  apply  to  words  or  writing.«, 
for  these  were  punishable  otherwise.  The  ]m»- 
nge  ef  Cieero  {ad  Fam.  iii.  11)  is  manifestly 
corrupt,  and  as  it  stands,  inconsistent  with  the 
context ;  it  cajinot  be  taken  <»a  evidence  that  the 
Lnr  Majestatis  of  SuUa  eontained  any  prariaieiia 
to  libellous  words,  as  to  which  there  were 
other  fiutficiciit  provisions.  [lNJi;iiii4.J  Sigonius 
has  attempted  to  collect  the  capita  of  the  I^ex 
Majestatis  of  Sulla,  Under  Til>eriu«  rh  •  n'Tff;(i> 
of  Majestas  was  extended  to  all  acts  and  words 
which  might  a|ipflw  to  be  disKapeetfal  to  the 
Princeps,  as  appears  from  rarioiis  pasjwgefl  in  Ta- 
citus iAnu.  i.  73,  74,  il  50,  iii.  38,  6S  67,  &c.). 
The  term  PerdtteUio  ftttl  in  uae  under  the 
Empire,  and  seems  to  hmn  beta  Oflriicalcnt  to 
Majestas  at  that  period. 

An  inquiry  might  he  made  into  an  act  of  Majes- 
tas against  the  Imperator  even  after  the  death  of 
the  ortender  ;  a  rule  which  was  established  (ns  we 
are  informed  by  Paulus)  by  M.  Anieliiw  in  the 
rnse  of  Dnnicianus  or  Dnn  carriiis,  a  senator  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  outbrcaic  of  Cwiius,  and 
whose  property  was  claimed  by  the  fiscus  after  hie 
death.  (Perhaps  the  account  of  Capitolinus,  Af. 
Ant.  Phil.  c.  26,  and  of  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  Avi- 
diu$  CcufiuM^  c.  9,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  ■tntO' 
ment  of  Taidus:  on  the  case  of  Dnincianus,  see 
Tillemoni,  HiMuirc  dot  Eutpcreurs,  vol.  ii.  382.) 
A  constitution  of  S.  Severus  and  Anumimia  Cam- 
calla  drclnr  d  that  from  the  lime  that  an  act  of 
Majestas  was  committed,  a  nuui  could  not  alienate 
his  property  or  manumit  a  slave,  to  which  the 
great  (inaf-r-ri':)  Antoninus  fy  r' ^ubly  Caracalla  is 
still  meant),  added  that  a  dei)tor  could  nut  after 
that  time  lawfully  make  a  payment  to  him.  In 
the  matter  of  Majestas  slaves  could  also  be  rx 
amined  by  torture  in  order  to  give  evidence  against 
their  master:  this  provision,  though  comprehended 
in  the  Cn(]v  iind-r  thr  title  Ad  Legem  Juliam 
Migestatui,  was  pei  baps  oot  contained  in  the  ori* 
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ginal  law,  for  Til»oriu«  sold  a  man*a  slaves  to  the 
actor  pubhcus  {Anu.  iiu  67)  in  order  that  they 
night  give  eridenoe  against  their  master,  who  waa 
accused  of  Repctiindae  and  aUo  of  Mnif*8ta*. 
Women  were  admitted  as  evidence  in  a  case  of 
liMM  Majestaa,  and  the  case  of  Fulvia  if  cited  aa 
an  instance.    (Dig,  48,  tit  4  ;  Cod.  is.  tit.  «.) 

As  to  the  phnue  Patria  Majctiius,  &cc  I'athia 
PoTXSTAS.  (The  history  of  Majcstas  is  given 
with  prent  minuteness  by  Rein,  Ikt$  Criminalrtcht 
tier  liumtr.  A  brief  view  of  the  subject  is  very 
dirticult  to  pive.)  (O*  I*] 

MAJOR  KS.  [lNrAN.M.] 

MA'LI.EUS,  dim.  MALLE'OLUS  (M<^: 
tfif^po,  dim.  (r^vpWX  A  kamwr,  a  aaiUet,  was 
used  much  for  the  same  purposes  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times.  When  seveml  men  were  striking 
with  their  hammers  on  the  same  anvil,  it  vru  a 
matter  of  necessity  tliat  tliev  sh" uM  strike  in  time, 
and  Virgil  accordingly  luiys  of  the  Cyclopes,  "Inter 
M  bnchia  tolluiU  in  nunurum.'^  {(,'eorg.  iv.  174  ; 
Aca.  viii.  45'2.)  The  scene  which  hf  descril)es  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  an 
Miciaiit  baa-wli«f^  in  whieh  Vnkan,  Brontes,  and 
Steropes,  ore  seen  forginjr  the  met-il,  while  the 
third  Cyclops,  Pyracnion,  blows  the  bellows,  (^Aen. 
TiiL  425. )  Ik-Hide  the  anvil -stand  [Incvs]  is  seen 
tka  v«Mel  of  water,  in  which  the  hot  iionor  brooae 
WM  ioinened.  (76.  t.  450,  451.) 


Bot  basides  the  employment  of  the  hammer 

upon  the  anvil  f(»r  making  all  ordinary'  utensils, 
the  smith  (xaAftw)  wrought  with  this  instrument 
fifnircs  call>'d  tpya  a<pvpi\Kaxa  (or  jAaoi^fpqTa, 
Rniruk,  Aunl.  u.  22*2),  which  were  either  small 
and  tine,  some  of  their  parts  being  boaten  as  thin 
••paper  and  being  in  very  high  relief,  as  in  the 
bronzes  of  Siris  (LoRirA],  or  of  colojsiil  propor- 
tions, beiug  composed  of  .scpjirate  platoK,  ri vetted 
tofether:  of  this  the  n)o>t  remarkable  example 
was  the  statue  of  the  sun  of  wrotiglit  bnui/e  {trtpv- 
pftlkaxos  Ko\oa<j6s,  TluwriL  xxii.  47  ;  ftatffTTipo- 
momia^  Philo,  de  7  .S>>r<-<ae.  i.  14,  ed.  Orell.\ 
seventy  cubits  high,  which  was  erected  in  Rhodes. 
Another  remarkable  production  of  the  same  kind 
wa.H  tlie  golden  statue  of  Jupiter  (Strabo,  viii.  6. 
2U  ;  Plat.  I'h.,r,/r.  p.  2:^2,  Hcindnrf),  which  was 
erected  at  Olynipia  liy  the  sons  of  Cyp.sclus. 

By  other  artificers  the  hammer  was  osed  in  con- 
jiniction  with  the  chi.-^'-l  f  Doi  Aim  a],  ns  l)y  the 
carpenter  {pulmus  mailt  us,  Coripp.  Je.  Luiul.  Justtni, 
iv.  47  ;  woodcut,  p.  98)  and  the  scuIptOK 

The  term  malleoltu  denoted  a  liamm^^r,  the 
Iransverse  howl  of  which  was  iuriued  fur  holding 


pitch  and  tow ;  which,  ha>  inc  l>.  en  set  on  fire,  >rsi 
pnyected  slowly,  so  that  it  might  not  be  extin- 
guished daring  its  flight,  iqton  houses  and  other 
buildings  in  order  to  set  them  on  hre  ;  and  which 
was  therefore  commonly  used  in  sieges  toother 
with  torches  and  falaricae.  (Liv.  zuviiL6  ;  Non. 
Marcellus,  p.  566,  ed.  LijMi ;  Festns,  *.  r. ;  Cic, 
pro  Mil. '24  ;  VegeL  de  He  Aid.  iv.  Itf  j  Vimr.l. 
16.  9.  ed-  Schneider.) 
MALUS.  [Navis,] 
MALUS  OCULUS.  [Fascinoii.] 
MANCEPS  has  the  same  relation  toMiadpiom 
that  Auspcx  has  to  Aospicium.  It  is  properly  qoi 
manu  cnpit.  But  the  word  has  seirem  ipeaal 
s  i  gn  i  1 1  cation*.  Mandpes  tpeve  they  who  hid  at  the 
jiulilic  Icttings  of  the  censors  for  the  pnrpo»<>  pf 
fiiruiiDg  any  part  of  the  public  property.  (Fcstuj, 
s.  V.  Maneepts  Manceps  dicitur  qui  quid  s  pofsilo 
emit  condoeitve,  quia,  &c.  ;  Cic.  pro  Plane,  c.  '2»;, 
ed.  Wunder.)  Sometimes  the  chief  of  the  Pubii- 
cant  generally  are  meant  by  this  tern,  as  thej  wen 
no  donbt  the  bidders  and  gave  the  secori^,  sad 
then  they  shared  the  undertaking  with  sthcR  « 
underietit.  (Ascon.  in  Div.  rirr.  clO.)  Tks 
Mancipes  would  accordingly  havo  dittinctirenaiBM 
according  to  the  kind  of  revenue  which  they  took 
on  lease,  as  Decumani,  Portitores,  PccuariL  So«t»- 
nios  (  Vrsp.  I,  and  the  note  in  Bumiann'*  etlition) 
says  that  the  father  of  Pctro  was  a  ma&apt  d 
Ubotuvrs  (opercie)  who  went  yearly  from  Umbris 
to  Sabinum  to  cultivnto  the  land  ;  that  i«,  he  hired 
thciu  from  their  moiiti^Ts  and  paid  so  much  for  tiw 
IMS  flf  them  ;  as  is  now  often  done  in  dav*  ooon* 
tries.  The  terms  MancijM^s  ThLTmanini  et  Ssli- 
iiaiuiit  occur  in  the  Theudo«iaa  Code  (li.  tiL5> 

8.;i)  [aL] 

M.ANCIPA'TIO.  [MANCiPirw.] 
WA'NCIPI  RKS.  IDoMi.Nit'M.J 
MANCI  PII  CAUSA-  The  three expwsww 
by  which  the  Romans  indicated  the  status  ii 
which  a  free  person  might  be  with  respect  Is  SB« 
other,  were  In  Potestate,  In  Mana,  andinliHK 
cipio  pjns  esse.  (Gains,  i.  49.)  In  conscqoncs 
of  ills  PoteBtOi;  a  father  could  mancipale  his  child 
to  another  person,  for  in  the  old  times  of  the  re- 
public his  Patria  Potestas  was  hardly  distinguished 
from  property.  A  hui>band  had  the  same  powfT 
over  a  wife  In  Manu,  for  ahe  was  "filiac  l  ico." 
Accordingly  a  child  in  I*otestate  and  a  wife  ia 
Muim  were  properly  Res  Mancipi  ;  and  they  weft 
said  to  be  In  Mancipia  Still  such  persons,  wbeo 
mancipated,  were  not  exactly  in  the  relation  of 
slaves  to  the  per&ons  to  whom  they  were  mantipated; 
but  they  occupied*  status  between  free  persoosuKl 
slaves,  which  was  expressed  by  the  words  Msaaps 
cautiiu  Such  persons  as  were  in  Maocipii  CMi 
were  not  Sui  jnm  (Gains,  L  48—50) ;  and  all  thxt 
they  acquired,  was  acqnin  d  for  the  persons  to  whoa 
tliey  were  nuincipated.  But  they  differed  frosi 
slaves  in  not  being  possessed  ;  they  might  sIm  hare 
an  injuriarum  actio  for  ill-treatment  from  those  who 
liad  them  In  Mancipio,  and  they  did  not  loss  ths 
rights  of  Iiigenui,  but  these  righli  mre  ooly  »>«• 
pcnded.  As  to  contracts,  the  person  with  whom 
they  contracted  might  obuin  the  sale  of  such  pro- 
perty (Ixma)  as  would  hav*  be«D  thetfi,  if  they  bad 
not  been  in  mancipii  oni=n  •.  as  Gains  expnsie*  * 
(iv.  80).  Persons  In  muucipii  csan  might  bs 
manumitted  in  the  same  way  as  slaves,  snd  tli« 
liiiiit.itions  of  the  Le.x  .\elia  Sentia  and  FnrisCani- 
iiiu  did  not  apply  to  soch  manumissious.  Ike  p«^ 
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MB  who  effected  tbe  manummioQ  thereby  acquired 
a  kM  4^  fmtnmti  rifrht,  wbieik  ma  «f  tma  ioi- 

;ir>rtanc>:'  ii:  tl.r  iii;i'.'.<'r>  of  hoiadHl*  MKI  tllda. 
(Sarigsy,  Jygtteat^  Hut.  i  i&i.) 

Tbe  alriet  imetMe  if  Mucipatio,  a«  applied  to 
clii'drrn,  had  fallen  into  dbmse  in  the  time  of  (iaiua, 
aod  jaobabiy  Mili  earlier,  and  it  bad  tbea  becorae 
a  vHte  legal  form  by  tvMeli  At  Fatria  TateHtu 
»as  diMolTed  [Emancipatio]  ;  except  a  person 
vaftiaaacipatedez  noxalicauM.   In  caae  <tf  delicts 
\f  tlw      tka  fivAcf  eosid  tnawrfpatahiBi  ^cvmnrfi 
Civj  ntancipio  rftfrr  \  and  one  act  of  nmncipatio 
WW  eaaudered  luffident  (Oaius,  It.  75 — 78  ; 
lir.  Tin  98 ;  but  tbe  mn  Ind  a  riffhl  of  aetion  ftr 
m-overinp  his  freedom,  when  he  had  worked  out 
theaBMBBtof  tbedaaB^e.  (Moe.etRoiD.JLieg.CoU. 
&  II^  Jfaerihian  pvt  an  nd  to  Ae  uuiae  datio 
in  the  caw  of  children,  which  indeed  before  his 
tiaa  bad  Ukn  ioto  diioee.  (lint  4.  tit.8.  ii  7.) 

In  Wi  tine,  Oahu  nnarira  <i141X  that  men 
w^re  not  kept  in  mancipii  causa  (in  co  jurt)  for 
aay  kog  time,  the  fotai  of  maocipatio  being  only 
iM  (eseefil  m  tiie  eawof  a  lunmt  eansi)  ror  the 
porpose  of  emani  ij at'oii.  Rut  questions  of  law 
•till  arose  out  of  this  form ;  for  the  three  maocipa- 
liooefi,  which  wen  neoeeeary  in  the  can  of  a  eon, 
nisbt  not  always  have  bet-n  obeerred.  Accord- 
■l^ly  a  child  begotten  by  a  aon  who  had  been 
twwenaneipatedf  but  bon  after  lbs  AM  nanet- 
patio  of  bis  father,  was  still  in  the  ^>ower  of  his 
|pndfirther.  A  child  bq^ecten  bv  a  aon  who  waa 
n  Ina  ihnd  flwnctpatiei,  came  mte  nia  fiitber^  power 
tf  he  was  manumitted  after  that  mancipation  ;  but 
if  the  father  died  in  mancipio,  the  child  became 
■bi  juris.  (Oaitw,  i.  135.) 

Coemptin,  by  which  a  woman  t  ame  in  manum, 
WM  efteted  by  mancipatio,  and  the  coemptio  miaht 
be  ettiwr  natnmeRit  eaina,  of  fidvene  caon.  The 
fidnciae  cat:»a  coemptio  was  a  ceremony  which  was 
■eceamiy  when  a  woman  wiahed  to  change  her 
tatsRs,  and  alM  when  die  wisbed  to  mdce  a  win  • 
bu*  3  sf  natusconsultnm  of  Hadrian  dispensed  with 
tht  ceremony  in  the  latter  case.  (Qaioa,  i.  1 15,  &c) 
DiaaGMMa*(xInil  44)  «>ars  that  Ttberitii  Nero 
tnniferredor  gave  {i^iZwKi)  ;  is  .\  ife  to  Octavianus, 
as  a  father  would  do  ;  and  the  tnmafer  of  bia  wifie 
Harm  by  tbe  younger  Cato  to  Qaintiia  H ertenahtt 
(Plot  Cut.  Min.  c.  "i"))  i«  a  well-known  story.  If  in 
both  these  csaaes  the  wife  waa  In  Mann,  ahe  moat 
Isfe  been  naadpated.  Manetpatio  in  sneb  ease 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  divorce  ;  at  any  rate,  in 
both  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  the 
Mood  nsrriagie  must  Iwve  been  pKceded  by  a 
fsment  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  which  would  be 
(offident  if  the  wife  waa  not  in  manu,  and  woold 
Rqimc  the  form  of  mancipado  if  she  waa  in  mann. 
(Gains,  i.  137.) 

Tbe  aitaation  of  a  debtor  who  was  adjudicated 
Is  bis  erector  resembled  that  of  a  penon  who  was 
Is  rn.inoipii  cansa.  fO.  L.] 

MA>XI  PIUM.  The  etymola|^of  this  word 
ii  tbe  same  as  that  of  the  word  Mandpatio,  of 
which  Oaios  (L  121)  says,  **Mancipatio  dicitiu* 
cuts  mana  res  capitur.**  The  term  Mnncipium 
UMB  is  derived  from  the  act  of  corporeal  ajiprc 
beD«on  of  a  thing  ;  and  this  corporeal  appruhen- 
ibn  is  with  reference  to  the  ttansfcr  of  the  owner- 
ship of  a  thing.  It  waa  not  a  simple  corporeal 
apprehension,  but  one  which  was  accompanied  with 
certain  forms  described  by  Oniiis  (i.  lid):  — 
"MaacipftLb  is  ^fected  in  the  presence  of  not  iew 


than  fire  witneasea,  who  must  be  Roman  citizens 
and  of  tbe  age  of  puberty  (pufir  rrs),  aud  also  in 
the  presence  of  another  |>erf>on  of  the  same  condition, 
who  holds  a  pair  of  btaaen  scales  and  hemm  is 
called  Libripeua.  The  pmehas^  (qm  marndpio  ae- 
cipti\  Uiking  hold  of  the  thing,  says  :  I  affirm  that 
this  slave  (4onm»)  ia  mme  £jc  Jure  Quiritium,  and 
lie  is  pmrnased  by  me  wlA  this  piece  of  money 
(aes)  and  brazen  scales.  He  then  strikes  the  scales 
with  tbe  piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  seller 
as  a  symbol  of  Ae  price  (quasi  pretii  /oco).**  The 
same  account  of  the  matter  is  given  more  briefly  by 
Ulpian  (/Vw.  aix,).  ^  This  mode  of  transfer  ap- 
plied to  all  Res  MuMipi  whether  free  persons  or 
slaves,  animals  or  lands.    Lands  (pratdia)  might 
be  Atts  tcaaafened,  thoq^  the  parties  to  the 
maneipalio  were  net  on  Ae  landa ;  but  all  other 
things,  which  were  objecta  of  mancipatio,  were  only 
transferable  m  Ae  preeeoM  of  the  partiea,  because 
corporeal  apprehennea  waa  a  necessary  port  of  the 
ceremony.    The  purchaser  or  person  to  whom  the 
mancipatio  waa  miade  did  not  acqniie  the  poasession 
of  Ae  nnneipatio  ;  for  the  acqnialtion  of  poesesaion 
waa  a  separate  act  (Gains,  i v.  131).    Gains  calls 
Mancipatio  **  imaginaria  qooedam  venditio,^  for 
though  Ae  law  required  this  form  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Quiritarian  oM-nerahip,  the  real  contract  of 
sale  conaiated  in  Ae  agreement  of  the  partiea  as  to 
the  priee.   The  party  who  transferred  the  owner- 
ship  of  a  Aing  pursuant  to  these  forma  was  said 
mancipio  dare  ;  ^  he  who  Ana  acquired  the 
ownefsht|>  waa  aaid  **mancipio  aedpere.'*  (Plaut 
Tritium,  ii.  4.  18.)    The  verb  **mancipare"  is 
aometimes  o^ed  aa  equivalent  to   mancipio  dare.** 
Homce  (Ep.  ii.  2.  159)  uses  Ae  phrMe  **  mancipat 
usus,"  which  is  not  an  unreasonable  licence :  he 
means  to  say  that  **  usua  *  or  ii8tta4)ion  has  tbe 
same  eilbct  aa  mancipatio,  which  is  true  ;  but  usus 
only  had  its  effect  in  the  case  of  Res  Mancipi, 
where  there  had  been  no  Mancipatio  or  In  Jure 
Cssria    Beth  Mancipatio  and  In  Jure  Ccssio 
existed  before  the  Twelve  Table*  (Frag.  Vat.  50). 

Mancipatio  is  used  by  Gaius  to  express  the  act 
of  transfer,  hot  in  Cicero  Ae  word  Mancipium  is 
used  in  Ail  wnm,  (Cie;  db  <2f  iiL  1«L  OmL 

The  dlvtston  of  things  into  Res  Mancipi  and 
Xt'c  Mancipi,  had  reference  to  the  formalities  re- 
quisite to  be  observed  in  the  tranafer  of  ownership. 
It  ia  staled  in  Ae  article  DoMiKtOM,  what  things 
were  things  Mancipi  To  this  list  may  be  addoi 
children  of  Roman  parents,  who  were  according  to 
the  old  law  Rn  Mancipi  [Mancipii  Causa.] 
The  QuiritJirian  ownership  of  Res  Mnncipi  could 
only  be  immediately  transferred  by  Mancipatio  or 
In  Jttie  Cessio  ;  transfer  by  tradition  only  made 
such  things  In  bonis.  The  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  Res  nec  mancipi  was  acquired  by  tradition  only, 
when  there  was  a  justa  causa.  Quiritarian  owner* 
ship  is  called  mancipium  by  the  earlier  Roman 
writers :  the  word  dominium  is  first  used  by  later 
writers,  aa  for  instance  Gnius.  Mancipatio  could 
only  take  place  between  Roman  citizens  or  those 
who  had  the  Commercium  ;  which  indeed  appears 
fram  tbe  words  used  by  the  purchaser.  (Gaius,  i. 
119  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  xix.  3.) 

The  only  word  then  by  which  Aia  formal  transfer 
of  ownership  waa  made  was  Mancipium,  which 
occurs  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Dirkaen,  Udm-skJtl^ 
&c  p.  395.)  The  word  nexnm  or  nexus  is  al^o 
aometimes  used  in  Ae  sane  sense.    Cicero  iTm. 
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5)  dcBncs  **  Abalicnatio  "  to  be  ^  ejiu  rei  quae 
moncipi  est;**  md  this  is  efft-cted  either  bj ** tm- 
ditio  altori  ncxn  aut  in  jure  ceaiio  inter  quos  ea 
jure  civili  liori  puAsuiit."  According  to  this  defini- 
tion **  Aholienatio  U  of  a  Res  Majtcipi,  a  class  of 
things  (Iftcnniruto  ;  and  the  mode  of  transft-r  is 
either  hy  traditio  uexu  "  or  by  "in  jure  cessio." 
Tbew  two  modes  correspond  res[>octivcly  to  the 
**  minci[>atio  **  and  "  in  jurp  cessio  "  of  (Jaius  (ii. 
41),  aiid  accordingly  nioiicipatio  or  the  older  term 
mancipium  is  equivalent  to  **  traditio  neocu  :^  in 
other  words  mancipium  was  a  iiorus  or  nexum. 
Citcro  {De  Hartup.  resjjuni.  c.  7)  uses  both  words 
in  the  same  sentence,  where  he  speaks  of  variotu 
titli'S  to  jiroporty,  and  among  tlicin  he  mcntioni 
the  Jus  luaticipii  and  Jua  ncxi.  lie  may  mean 
ken  to  i|>eak  of  the  Jus  mancipii  in  its  special 
sense  as  contrasted  with  the  Jus  next  which  had  a 
wider  meaning  ;  in  another  instance  bo  uses  both 
words  to  expi^-»<«  one  thing.  {Ad  Am. It.  SO.)  Ac* 
cording  to  Aclius  Gallus,  cverythinjr  wa.i  •*  nexnm* 
**quodcunque  per  acs  et  libram  f^eritur  ;"  and  as 
aaandpntb  wae  «fliKtcd  pr  aes  ct  libraro,  it  was 
consequently  a  nexum.  The  form  of  niancipatio 
by  the  acs  and  libra  continued  probably  till  Jus- 
tinian abolished  the  distinction  between  Res  Man- 
cipi  and  Ros  Ncc  MnncipL  It  is  alluded  to  by 
llomce  (Kp.  ii.  2.  158),  and  the  libra,  says  Pliny 
(zxxiil  3),  is  still  used  in  such  fnnns  of  transfer. 

Wlien  things  were  transferred  by  mancipatio 
under  a  contract  of  sale,  the  vendor  was  bound  to 
warranty  in  double  of  the  amount  of  the  thing  sold. 
(PauL  &R.  ii.  a  16.)  A  vendor  therefore  who 
Ind  a  doubtful  title  would  not  sell  by  mancipium, 
Imt  would  merely  transfer  by  ddiveiy*  and  leave 
tbe  purchaser  to  obtain  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  toe  thing  by  usucapion.  (Plant.  CWre.  iv.  2. 
yVrwj,  iv.  3.  55.)  Accordingly  Varro  observes 
{De  lie  Ru$tica^  ii.  10)  that  if  a  slave  was  not 
transferred  by  mancipium,  the  seller  entered  into  * 
stipulatid  du|ili  to  be  enforced  by  the  buyer  in  ttie 
case  of  eviction  ;  when  the  transfer  was  by  manci- 
pium, this  stiiNilatioa  was  not  neeeiMrr.  The 
terms  of  the  contract  were  called  Lex  Mancipii, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  firom  the  passage  of 
Cicero  {fh  Or.  I  39),  that  the  Lex  or  terms  con- 
tiliRil  the  penalty,  but  merely  that  it  contained 
what  the  seller  warranted.  (See  Fro  Munaa,  c.  2.) 

Aitotheapplicationof  Maneipntio  to  Testaments, 
MO  Tbstamkntum. 

li  appears  £rom  what  ha*  been  nid  that  manci- 
pram  may  be  lued  as  eqnivalent  to  complete  ownei^ 
ship,  and  may  thus  \w  o}){KMed  to  usus  as  in  a  pas- 
sage of  Lucretius  that  has  been  often  quoted  (iii. 
$8ft>,  and  to  Fruetns  (Cie.  ad  Pern.  29,  90). 
Sotnetimcs  th-  word  mancipium  siL'nififfl  a  slave, 
as  being  one  of  the  Res  mancipi :  this  is  probably 
the  tense  of  the  word  in  Cieero  {Top.  5)  and 
certainly  in  Horace  (Ep.  i.  fi.  .'i.'l).  Sonietinu-s 
mancipia  is  used  generally  for  Res  numcipi  ( Ulp. 
tit.  xl  'J7),  unless  Rem  mancipi  is  the  rignt  read- 
ing in  that  passage.  Mancipatioa  "no  lonLjcr  ex- 
isted in  the  code  of  Justinian,  who  took  away  all 
distinction  between'  Res  Mmicipi  and  Nee  Man* 
cipi.  The  (uvncr-liip  "f  all  corpDrcal  things  was 
made  transferable  by  Traditio  with  a  justa  cansa. 

The  snbjeet  of  Mnneiiiium  and  Mancipatio  is 
discussed  by  Com.  Van  Bynkershock,  Opu>cu/uin 
dn  Bebm  Mtuteifi  €t  A'ec  MtuKtuis  and  Puchta, 

/Mtiiim  [Q.L.J 

MANDAOY  ACTIO.  IUawatvm,} 


MANDA' T  Ulli.  It  is  a  contract  of  maodatiaa 
when  otft  person  commissions  another  to  da  Maa- 
thing  without  rx'ward,  and  thr^t  nthrr  person  tmder- 
Lakcs  to  do  it :  and  gcncmiiy  it  may  be  stated  that 
whenever  a  man  commissions  another  to  da  asma- 
thing  withont  par,  which,  if  tfio  thir?  wr-rv  he 
done  fur  pay  (si^nxs),  would  moke  tht  u.Uiaactn«a 
a  contract  of  locatio  and  coadnetio,  the  contrsei  H 
m.'uidatum  exists  ;  as  if  a  man  gives  clothes  to  a 
fuHo  to  be  furbished  up  and  cleaned,  or  to  a  uilar 
(safvoMrior)  to  mend.  Tha  pcsasn  who  gave  tha 
mmmissinn  wa?  tht-  nirinrlnri'*  or  nrandatnr  •  h<^  v.  hn 
received  it,  was  the  mandatorius.  The  roan  da  fun 
might  ba  entitor  m  tiia  isle  aeeamt  af  tha  ami^ 
dator,  or  on  another  person's  account,  or  on  the 
account  of  the  mandator  and  another  person,  or  on 
account  of  the  mandator  and  mandatarios  or  aa  tha 
account  of  the  inand.it.-uriu8  and  another  p<>r*.<n. 
But  there  could  be  no  maudatum  on  the  account 
(prafia)  of  the  mandatarios  onlj;  M  if  a  maa 
were  to  advise  another  to  put  his  money  oat  to  in- 
terest, and  it  were  lost,  the  loser  would  Lave  uo 
mandati  actio  agaioat  bis  adviser.  If  the  advice 
were  to  lend  the  money  to  Titius,  and  the  lean 
had  the  like  resulti  it  was  a  question  whethi^x  this 
was  A  case  of  mandatum  ;  but  the  opinion  of  Sa> 
binus  prevailed,  that  it  was,  and  the  uiandantthot 
became  secttrity  for  Titius.  It  wa»  not  mandatum 
if  the  thing  was  contra  bouos  moni^  ar  in  other 
words,  if  the  object  of  the  mandatttm  was  an  i1l^«al 
act.  A  mandatum  might  be  general  or  sp(-ci.il  ; 
and  the  mandatarius  was  bomid  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  mandatum.  The  mandator  hod 
an  utilis  actio  against  such  persons  as  the  mandata- 
rius contracted  with  ;  and  such  persons  had  the 
like  action  against  the  mandator ;  and  a  dir«^ 
actio  against  the  mandatarius.  The  mandator  and 
mandatarius  had  also  mpectively  a  direela  aetia 
against  one  another  in  respect  of  the  mandatum : 
the  actio  of  the  mandataritu  might  be  f^r  in- 
demnity generally  in  respect  of  wfa^  he  had  daaa 
bona  fide.  If  the  mandatarius  exceeded  his  coot- 
mission,  he  had  no  action  against  the  mandator; 
but  the  mandator  in  such  case  had  an  actios  ftr 
the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  non-esem- 
tion  of  the  mandatum,  provided  it  could  have  been 
executed.  The  mandatum  might  be  recalled  hj 
the  mandans,  or  renounced  by  the  nuuidatarins, 
**  dum  adhuc  integm  res  ut,**  that  is,  no  Uub  mast 
accrue  to  either  party  in  consequence  of  the  contract 
being  rescinded.  The  contract  waa  diaaolved  hj 
the  death  of  mther  party  ;  but  if  the  mandatarios 
executed  the  mandatum  after  the  death  of  the 
mandator,  in  ignoianoa  of  his  death,  he  had  hia 
action  agamst  the  herea,  wbidi  was  allowed  "ntili* 
latis  causa."  According  to  Cicero  a  mandati  judi- 
cium was  **  uon  minus  torpe  qnam  fiirti  {Tm 
Rom.  Amer.  c  Sft)  ;  which  howaTer  would  bb> 
viously  dep«'nd  on  circumstances.  TInfamia.] 

MaudattiA  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  ti  a 
command  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  Under 
the  empire  the  MandaUi  Principum  were  the  oooi* 
mands  and  instructions  given  to  governors  of  pto> 
vinces  and  ethers.  (Sw  the  letter  of  Plinias  to 
'Prajanus,  and  the  emperor's  answer,  Plin.  £p.  x. 
Ill,  J 12.)  Frontinus  (,De  Aquaeduct,)  classes  the 
Mandata  Principora  with  Lex  and  Senataseen- 
sulta.  (Sec  Pucht  t,  lusi.  i.  110.) 

(Cains,  iii.  155-162,  iv.  83,  84  ;  Inst  & 
tit.  26  ;  Dig.  1 7.  tit  1 ;  Oal4.  titS5  ;  Vangerow 
Pmdektam^  &c  Ul  4«9.)  CO.  U] 
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MAKDRAE.  [Latrunccll] 
MANDYAS  Oxu-SwwX  [Lackrna.] 
MAiSKS.    See  LhcL  of  Gnxk  ami  Horn,  Bio- 
rap^  «md  AtftifdiyTy. 
MANGONE&  LSehvi.] 
JIA'NlCA,a«kevc.  Beside*  the  use  of  alceves 
■ml  t»  €km  tmie,  whidi,  whm  ao  manufactured, 

vi'l*  r:  rhiriif'tta  or  Tnanirnfa  iunica  (Curt.  iii. 
».  p.  I'J^  ed.  Zumpt),  tleeve*  were  also  worn  aa  a 
K^te  p«it«f  tiba  diVM.  Priladitia  <dlf  ilf  Am<. 
143)  mentiona  the  propriety  of  providing;  ocrea$ 
mmimmim*  de  peUHms,  i.  e.  leggina  atid  aleeves 
aade  of  hidea,  aa  naeful  both  to  the  hitntaman  and 
lathe  agricultural  labosm  The  Roman  gladiatorB 
tOk^e'.hf^r  with  i?T*'nvf'«,  a  nu'ovp  of  an  appro- 
•fti^  kutd  on  the  ngut  arm  and  hand  (Jur.  vi. 
*I&5),  aa  ia  adhibited  ia  Hm  woadcau  at  pi,  576. 

Tarae  parti  of  dreM  are  Tncntiorrd  t^p^th^r 
tteo  aa  earlj  as  th«  Homeric  age  (»cc  Od.  xxir. 
SSI;  329)w    Ib  tbb  paaaage  the  raanieae  (x«i^s) 
>t«m  to  be  mittxTifl,  woni  on  the  hands  to  prott-ct 
theoi  &m  brian  and  thorn* :  and  Ku«tathiaa,  in 
lui  iniBffulBij  on  tile  panagc,  diatingiusbea  be> 
tveen  aimple  mittena«  inch  aa  our  labourors  utu^  in 
hadgiaff,  and  glovea,  whick  ha  calla  x*^^* 
'nKu^iu  (p.  1»60.  imL). 
GIo^  with  tmgf»{d^UaIia^  Vaim,db  Jb  JSM. 
'-o)  TrcTe  w-om  amnng  the  Romana  for  the  per- 
toroiaaoe  of  oenain  manual  (^terationa.    Pliny  the 
yaogcr  wekn  abo  to  the  ma  of  manicae  in  winter 
to  protoLt  the  handj  from  cold  (A/'i*/.  iii.  o). 
Tlioae  tued  by  the  Peniana  were  prohabij  made 
«F  &r,  perhapa  membllng  mnAi :  A*  Peniana  alao 
*ore  glorea  in  winti  r  ( ^currvA^dpax,  Xen.  Cyro/j. 
tbL  S.  §  17).    In  an  enumeration  of  the  inatru- 
Benta  of  U^nre  uaed  in  the  fborth  oentnty  of  the 
Chriatian  en  we  obacrre  **  Um  glove  (Synea. 
Effiii.  oE) ;  but     amatnctkn  «r  material  ia  not 

<ic;%crJjtd. 

Hxadcofb  were  called  manicae.  (Virg.  Ccortj.  iv. 
439,  Aen.  ]  iG  ',  Plaut.  Ann.  ii.  2.  38,  Cupi. 
ui     1,  Mmt.  V,  1.  17  ;  Nml  Morcellua,  s.r. 

MANTPULUS;  MANIPULA'RES*;  UA- 
MPULA'RII.  [  ExERciTCS.  p.  500,  b.J 

MA'NSIO  (oraMO*  ifc  poat^tatioa  at  Um  end 
of  a  daj^  joamcy.  The  great  roada,  which  were 
coostnicted  first  by  the  kings  of  Persia  and  uAer- 
Wda  by  the  Romans,  were  provided,  at  intervals 
coneapcnding  to  the  length  of  a  day's  journey,  with 
^tiljlikhmtMiU  of  the  same  kind  with  the  klians 

cuavau*era»  which  are  atill  ibtind  in  the  East. 
There  were  111  such  atatioia  on  tbe  road  from 
Ssrdes  to  Su*a  (Ht-rod  v.  52,  S3,  vi.  118>,  their 
sreowe  distance  £rom  one  another  htang  aomething 
Im  una  20  E^liah  mflc*.  The  Uiaa,  ereeted  at 
-t"  station  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  is 
cailad  by  llerodotoa  KOTcUviris  and  Kctrayuyfi. 
TailBp  Mr  the  night  was  KeeraXvtiv.  (Xen.  A  nab. 
i  8  ;  Aelian,  V.  //.  i.  32.)  Aa  the  ancient  roads 
BJade  liy  the  kings  of  Persia  arc  still  fullowed  to  a 
(osniderable  extent  (Heeren,  Jde*.'u^  vol.  i.  pu  ii. 
^  193—203, 71^720),  so  also  there  ia  nnaon  to 
I'-Hp^e  tli.it  the  modem  khan,  which  is  a  square 
bttiifiing,  enclosing  a  large  open  cottrt,  surrounded 
by  bamniea  with  a  acriea  m  doom  entering  into 
plain  iinfunilshed  a|>artmeiits,  and  having  a  foun- 
tain b  the  centre  of  tbe  court,  haa  been  copied  by 
tainlanpled  autom  from  the  Persic  awraA^ir, 
md  that,  wither  on  occasion  of  tbe  arrival  of 
Maitafiff  ef  caatvsni^  tb^  bare alwaya aenrcd  to 


afford  a  aMtef  dniqy  llw  nlglit  bath  to  nan  nd 

bea«t. 

The  Latin  term  mansio  is  derived  from 
signifying  to  post  the  night  at  a  place  in  Unveiling. 
On  the  great  Roman  roads  the  miuisionM  were  at 
the  same  distance  firom  one  another  aa  on  thoae  of 
tbe  Peraian  empire.  They  were  originally  called 
rrtji/m,  being  probably  mere  places  of  encrimpmcnt 
loruied  by  making  earthen  entrenchments.  In 
prooeaa  ef  time  they  included,  not  only  batndca 
and  magazines  of  provisions  {/lorrra)  for  the  troops, 
but  commodious  buildings  adapted  for  the  receptwn 
of  travellers  of  all  ranks,  and  even  of  the  empcfor 
himself,  if  be  should  have  occasion  to  visit  ttUHtt. 
At  thoae  stations  the  cisiarii  kept  gigs  for  hire  and 
for  conveying  government  doniMitclies.  [CiSilJM  ; 
EssanuM.j  The  mansio  was  under  the  anperin- 
tendence  of  an  officer  cnlli  vtnniumuriua. 

Beaidea  the  poat-etatiuns  at  the  end  of  each 
dny^  jonmey,  there  wow  en  tbe  Roman  military 
ways  others  at  convenient  intervals,  which  were 
uaed  merely  to  change  horses  or  to  take  refresh- 
ment, and  which  were  called  mafartenea  (dAAsryid). 
There  were  four  or  five  mutationea  to  one  mansio. 
The  Itinerarium  a  Burdigala  Jlierusaiem  mque, 
which  ia  a  rood-book  drawn  up  about  the  time  of 
Conatantine,  mentiona  in  order  the  manaionet  btm 
Dniinlfaux  to  Jeruaalera  with  tlic  ifiter\'ening 
muititiutieif  and  other  more  conaidcrable  pUicea, 
which  are  called  either  cn»tate«|  eves,  er  eatttOa, 
The  number  of  leiujues  {leinjui')  or  of  mile*  between 
one  place  and  another  is  also  set  down.    [J.  Y.] 

mANTB'LE  (x<tp<}M<u(TpoK,  xup*KnarfUov)^  a 
napkin.  The  circumstance,  that  forks  were  not 
ii.  vented  in  ancient  times,  gave  occasion  to  the  uao 
of  napkins  at  meala  to  wipe  the  fingers  (Xen.  Cjfrv^ 
i.  3.  §  51 ) ;  also  when  the  meal  waa  finiabed,  sod 
even  before  it  commenrfd,  an  apparatus  was  car- 
ried round  for  washing  the  iiands.  A  basin,  called 
in  Latin  mu//uiwMS  (Fettni,  a. «.),  «Dd  in  Greek 
X<py(l^,  J(_4fWi€oi\  or  x^ipi^fifrrpfn',  wn^  hcM  under 

the  banda  to  receive  the  water,  whicb  was  Doured 
upon  tiMm  ettteff newer  (nfeaaba).  Thnallemcr 

describes  the  practice,  and  according  to  the  ac- 
oount  of  a  recent  traveller,  it  continuea  unchanged 
m  tbe  eooutrka  to  wbicb  bii  deeeription  zeferMd. 
(FeUow'a  Jamnat,  10.30,  p.  153.)    The  boy  or 

! slave  who  poured  out  the  water,  also  hold  the 
napkin  or  towel  for  wiping  the  hands  dry.  The 
word  tndpjHj,  Kaid  to  be  of  Ctetfaaginian  origin 
(Quintil.  i.  .".  >J  ,')7),  denoted  a  small i  r  kind  of 
napkin,  or  a  handkerchief,  whicb  tbe  guests  car- 
ried with  tbem  to  table.  (Hor.  Ait  £  4. 81,  ii. 
8.  (jM.)  The  mantele,  as  it  wjis  larger  than  the 
mappa^  waa  sometimes  u^ed  as  a  table-ciotb. 
(Martial,  xii.  29,  xiv.  138.) 

The  napkins  thus  used  at  table  were  commonly 
made  of  coarse  unbleached  linen  (»/ioAly9>,  Athen. 
ix.  7 'J).  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  of  fine 
linen  {itcrptfifiara  \afiirpiL  irtvSow^  Phtloxonus, 
ap.  Athf».  ix.  77).  Snmetinies  they  were  woollen 
with  a  suit  and  even  nap  {jUmain  mantdia  mUi$^ 
Virg.  Gwff,  it,  877,  Atn.  L  702).  Those  mnde- 
of  Asbestos  must  have  been  rarr.  The  Romans 
in  the  time  of  the  emperon  used  hnen  napkins 
emhniidefed  or  bterwoven  with  gold  (Lnmprid. 
Ihiujijuli.  27,  Al.  Scrcru-i,  37,  40),  and  the  traveller 
already  quoted  informa  us  that  this  luxury  still 
continues  in  tbe  East.  Napkins  were  also  worn 
by  women  aa  a  bead-dress,  in  which  case  tbey 
weie  of  fine  mnteriala  and  gay  oakam.  (Athen.  is. 
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79.)  These  were  no  doubt  put  on  in  a  rahety  of 
elegant  ways,  reMmbUng  thote  which  at*  in  «m 
arooiisr  the  ft-males  of  Italy,  Onaeo^  aai  Aaia 
Minor,  at  the  present  day. 

MANTIKBffMrrMi)  [DrntrATM.! 

MANU'BIAE.  [Spolia.] 

MANUM,  CONV£NTiO  IK.  [Matei- 

MONIDM.] 

MANUMI'SSTO  wa»  the  form  W  which  slaves 
and  parNint  In  Mancipii  caaea  were  released  from 
tlnee  oondltlona  rapeetively. 

There  were  three  niodfi  of  effecting  a  Jiista  ct 
Legitiraa  Manumiseioi,  namely,  Vkidicta,  Cenins, 
and  Te«tamentam,  which  am  ommMftated  both  by 
Oaius  and  Ulpian  {Ffag.\,)  as  existing  in  thoir 
time.  (Compart  Cic  Tm*  2,  and  Plautu«,  Cat,  ii. 
8.  68.)  Of  these  the  lumiimiwio  by  Vinaieta  is 
probably  the  oldest,  and  perhnps  was  onn-  the  only 
mode  of  Qiananiiision.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
as  in  use  at  an  eariy  period  (il  5\  and  indeed  he 
Btates  that  some  persons  refer  the  origin  of  the 
Vindicta  to  the  event  there  related,  and  derire  its 
name  from  Vindicins  ;  the  latter  part,  at  least,  of 
the  supposition  is  of  no  value. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Manumisaio  by  the  Vin- 
dicta was  as  follows: — The  maater  bronght  his 
slave  before  the  mngistrntas,  and  stated  the  grounds 
(cattsa)  of  the  intended  manumission.  The  lictor 
of  the  mngistratus  laid  a  rod  (/entuea)  on  the  head 
of  the  8!a%*e,  ac«onipaniorl  with  certain  fermai  words, 
in  whii  h  he  declared  that  ho  wat  a  free  man  ex 
Jure  Quiritiuin,  tiiat  is,  **  vindicavitinlibcrtatem.*' 
The  master  in  the  nMantime  held  the  slave,  and 
aftiT  he  luid  pronounced  the  words  **  hunc  ho- 
minem  liberuui  volo,"  he  turned  him  round  (mo- 
mento  turbinit  eirU  Afurcus  DamOt  Persins,  Sat.  v. 
7>'>  and  let  him  go  (emisii  c  mamu^  or  mim'f  manu^ 
1' ,1.1*.  ('<i/iL  ii.  3.  4U),  whence  the  gcuenil  tuinie  of 
the  <iri  of  manumission.  The  magistratus  then 
declared  him  to  he  free,  in  reference  to  whieh 
Cicero  (ud  AtL  vii.  2)  seems  to  use  tlie  word 
**addicere."    The  word  Vindicta  itself,  which  is 

Eoperly  the  res  x'indictita.  i?  \!sed  for  festuca  hy 
orace  {Sot.  ii.  7.  70).    Tiuutus  {MiLGhr.  iv.  1. 
15)  QMS  festuca. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  thisfomi  of  Manu- 
misaio wQA  fmmed  after  the  analog)'  of  the  In  jure 
vindicationes  (Gains,  iv.  16)  •  and  that  the  lictor 
in  the  case  of  manumission  represented  the  opposite 
claimant  in  the  vindicatio.  (Unterholsner,  Von 
deti  formrn  thr  Manumistio  }>er  I'infiidttm  tHk/ 
Mmtmeipatio^  Zeitfchri/i^  vol.  ii.  p.  13f).) 

As  for  the  explanation  of  the  vvurd  Vindicta  see 
ViNDiClAK  and  ViNDiCATia 

The  Maniimissio  by  the  Census  is  thns  briefly 
described  by  Ulpian  :  **  Slaves  were  formerly 
nan  omitted  by  censm,  when  at  the  lustrnl  census 
{lustrcJi  erv^'tS  Tf«me  they  pave  in  their  census 
(some  read  uumen  instead  at  census)  at  the  bidding 
of  their  maaCers.**  Persons  In  nurndpia  might  also 
obtain  their  manumission  in  this  way.  (Oaius,  i. 
140.)  The  slave  must  of  course  have  had  a  sutfi- 
dant  Paealimn,  or  die  OMeter  moat  bive  given  Urn 
property. 

In  the  absence  of  decisive  testimony  as  to  the 
erigin  of  these  two  modee  of  maminiMms  modem 

writers  indiiltre  themselves  in  a  varietr  of  coniec- 
tnres.  It  may  be  true  that  originally  the  manu- 
mission by  Vindicta  only  gave  libmlaa  and  not 
civitas  ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  probable.  Tt  may 
easily     allowed  that  in  the  earliest  period  the 
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dvitas  could  only  be  ocmfcrred  by  tlie  sorereigB 
power,  and  that  wenlbtv  there  eonWi  he  tta  cA!c> 

tual  manumission  except  by  the  anmc  power.  But 
the  form  of  the  Vindicta  itself  luppoaes,  not  that 
the  peraoQ  manumitted  waa  a.  mff%  hot  tlmt  ha 
w.is  a  free  person,  against  whos«  freedom  hi* 
master  made  a  claim.  The  prooeecUng  befsR  the 
magistntoa  in  form  an  aeewtien  St  llbe  ahn«^ 
freedom  (tnanu  nxserrre  liftfrali  caiwri,  Plaut. 
iv.  2.  Bit  dtc.),  to  which  the  owner  made  so  de- 
feiwff,  but  be  let  him  so  aa  s  fiva  mML  Tha 
proceeding  thrn  ri  sembles  the  In  Jure  Cessio, 
and  was  in  fact  a  fictitiona  anit  in  which  freedem 
{libertiu)  was  the  matter  in  nmei  It  ftlWwed  m 
a  (onsc'juencc  of  thi'  fiction,  that  when  tbe  magis- 
tratus pronounced  in  £svour  of  freedoaa  £x  jars 
Quiritium,  there  eeold  he  no  dispute  abont  the 
Civitas. 

In  the  case  the  Ceant  the  slaTe  waa  iwe- 
tered  at  a  citizen  with  hit  nawlei^  eonaent.  The 

assumption  that  the  Vindicta  must  have  originally 
preceded  the  Censu^  for  which  there  ia  no  evi- 
dence at  all,  it  incontistent  with  the  nature  of  tl^ 

proceeding,  which  wtis  a  registration  of  the  slave^ 
with  his  master's  consent,  as  a  citisen.  A  qoettiea 
might  arise  whether  he  should  be  considered  free 
immediately  on  being  entered  on  the  censor^  roll, 
or  not  imtil  the  lustrum  was  celebrated  (Cic.  de  Or. 
i.  40) ;  and  this  was  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
for  his  acquisition!  were  only  hit  own  aan  tha 
time  when  he  became  a  free  man. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  oonfinned  fire- 
dom  which  was  given  by  ariD  (Jtertemuntum).  Free- 
dom (h'fM'rtas)  might  Ik*  given  either  dirrxio,  that 
is,  as  a  legacy,  or  by  way  of  fideicommissiim.  The 
slave  who  was  made  free  directo,  was  call(-<l  orcinos 
libertus  (or  hnrcinus,  as  hi  Ulp.  T-W/.),  for  the 
same  reasrm  perhaps  that  certain  scnaiors  were 
called  Ortiiii.  (Sueton.  Ociav.  35.)  He  whav^ 
ceived  his  lihertas  by  way  of  fideicommissum,  was 
not  the  libertus  of  the  testator,  but  of  tbe  person 
who  was  rt  (iue!?tedla  mannmit  him  (maaaaMBtr); 
if  the  h  n  c,  who  was  requested  to  mantimit.  re- 
fused, lie  might  be  compelled  ta  mauumtt  on  ajvpli- 
catio!!  iteing  nmde  to  the  proper  authority.  laber* 
las  might  be  given  by  fideicommissum  to  a  sfav""  of 
tbe  testator,  of  his  heres,  or  uf  his  legatee,  and  aJ«o 
to  tha  tiava  af  any  other  person  (Aifraivetu).  In 
case  of  libcrtas  be're  thus  given  to  the  .slave  tf 
any  other  person,  liic  gift  of  libertas  was  extin- 
gtashed,  if  the  owner  woidd  net  aell  tbe  slave  at  a 
mir  price.  A  slave  who  was  made  rondiiivin.illy 
free  by  testament,  was  called  Statu  libt-r,  and  be 
was  the  slave  of  the  heret  Ontll  the  conditifm  wit 
fulfilled.  If  a  i>tatu  liber  was  sold  Viy  the  brrrs 
or  if  the  ownership  of  him  was  acquired  by  iisu- 
capion,  he  had  atill  the  benefit  of  the  conditir<ri :  this 
provision  was  contained  in  the  Law  of  the  Twt-lve 
Tables.  If  a  slave  was  made  free  and  hercs  by 
the  testator's  will,  on  the  death  of  the  testator  he 
became  both  free  and  heres.  wheth-T  he  wished  it 
or  not.  (Gaius,  ii.  153  ;  Ulp.  FnMf.  xxii.  11.) 
[Hbrkk.] 

A  mnnumission  by  adoption  is  spoken  of,  but  no- 
thing is  known  of  it  (Oell.  v.  19 ;  Inst  1.  tit  11. 
1. 13.) 

Thf  Lex  Af'lia  Sentla  laid  various  rrsti^ctinri?  nn 
nianiunission  ^Lkx  Axlia  Sbntia  J,  particularly  as 
to  thivct  nnder  thir^  yean  of  a^e.  Tbe  eemaen; 
of  manumitting  slaves  above  thirty  rears  of  age  had 
beeune  TCfy  simple  in  the  time  of  Gaius  (L  20) :  it 
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mkht  he  In  tK«  public  mad  (m  tramaitu\  u  when 
tbe  pcartor  or  proconsol  waa  going  to  the  bftth  or 
IIm  tb^n'  r  .    It  was  not  the  place  which  detennined 

tlf"  Tnlifliiyof  such  an  act,  but  it  WM  the  cir- 
etiBuiance  of  its  being  done  before  h  competent 
Htbority. 

Th<'  Lfx  Faria  or  Foiia  Guiinia  fixed  limit*  to 
tk  nun»bfr  of  slaves  who  could  be  mrniumitted  by 
will.  1  he  number  allowed  a  halt",  one  third, 
mf  founh,  and  one  fifth  of  the  whote  number  that 
tie  ustatur  possessed,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by 
the  lex.  As  its  pronsioni  only  applied  to  CMM 
vbere  a  man  had  more  thnn  two  slaves,  the  owner 
of  one  ftiav«  or  of  two  okree  was  not  aflfiDcted  by 
tkb  les.  It  ako  proTtded  that  the  slaves  to  whom 
was  given,  should  be  named.  This  lex 
onlv  applied  to  nuuiumiaaicRi  by  testatneiit.  It 
was  piused  about  !».  7,  Hid  wnnl  st-nattucon- 
mita  were  madp  to  prevent  evasions  of  it.  (Sucton. 
OcUtr.  40  ;  Uiiiua,  i.  42—46.)  This  lex  was  re- 
pealed by  Jnstimtik.  (Oo(L  A»  tit  8.  Di*  lyi  f>u. 
dm.  tullend't.) 

A  form  of  nianumiMion  inter  amicoe  "  is  al- 
kU  to  by  OaioB.  Tkk  WM  in  hftt  no  legal 
■aanmijMioti,  but  it  was  a  mere  expression  of  the 
nasttr*!  wish,  which  would  have  been  suiiicient  in 
tile  abeence  of  all  positive  law.  Tliis  night  be 
imte  by  inviting  the  ?lave  to  table,  writing  him  a 
letter,  or  in  any  other  less  formal  wuy.  It  is 
llMed  tint  flrigiuDy  mdi  a  fift  of  freedom  coold 
be  walled,  as  t'>  which  th(  r*»  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
it  was  not  legal  freedum  ;  bui  ultnuutt-ly  the  prae- 
fm  Mck  persons  who  bad  been  nude  free  in  this 
warmer  tinder  his  protection,  and  tho  L-'t  Junia 
Norbaoa  gave  them  the  status  called  laiuiitas. 

[Lbx  JvniA.  NoRBAWA  t  hjmtn.} 

A  Manumissio  eicmniTn  catisa  is  wnnetimes 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  matni mission,  whereas  the 
words  Sacronim  causa  point  ratlif^r  to  the  grounds 
of  the  niannmiasion  :  the  form  mipht  be  the  usual 
(oaa.  (Festus,  s.  r.  MatmmiUiy  Puri;  Savigny, 
tettfekri/i,  voL  iii.  p.  40Si.) 

Besides  the  due  obsermnce  of  the  legal  forms, 
it  vas  oecesaary  in  order  to  effect  n  <»>mpletc  manu- 
Bussion  dwl  the  manumissor  should  have  the  QuS- 
ritarian  m'n^r'bip  of  the  slave.  If  tbi  ^1^vf»  was 
mnrly  III  bonis,  be  only  bccaiite  a  i^iinus  by 
■BEinnission.  A  wwini  in  tutela,  and  a  pufSHm 
«r  pupilla  could  not  mnnTin^t.  If  several  persons 
were  j}>tnt  owners  {toai)  of  a  slave,  and  one  of  them 
Banaraitted  the  in  such  fonn  as  would  have 
eflircted  compl<>te  niannnnssi'»n,  if  the  slave  had 
hs^  the  sole  property  of  the  manumissor,  such 
■mnaitior  lost  hia  share  to  the  dam  wbieh  me- 
craM  to  th  •  nili  T  joinl  owner  or  joint  ox^-ners. 
Jiuttiuian  enacted  that  if  only  one  joint  owner  was 
willing  to  mMnmnt  •  tivi%  ih«  others  might  be 
eompellfd  to  manumit  on  receivinpr  the  price  fixed 
by  law  for  their  sbarea.  If  one  person  had  the 
WKth  uctns  and  mother  the  property  of  a  slave, 
and  the  slave  was  manT'ri:'tt'-d  by  him  who  had 
the  property,  be  did  not  become  free  till  the  usiu- 
fbctiis  had  expired;  in  the mogmtlBWiv  howew,  ho 

had  no  lejjal  owner  (dovntnus). 
The  act  of  manumission  established  the  relation 
PiMnifias  and  Idbortoi  between  the  nHummiMor 
«nd  the  manumitted.  [Lirkjitts.]   When  manu- 
mitted by  a  citizen,  the  Libertos  took  the  praeno 
■on  and  the  gentile  name  of  the  mannmiaMr,  and 

Wane  in  a  *r-  «.-'  n  r.'rr/M  ■  r  rf  the  Gens  of  bis 

t^nm.   To  these  two  mmm  he  added  aonw  other 


name  as  a  cognomen,  either  srrme  name  by  which 
he  was  previously  known,  or  9'>me  uaiiiu  awumed 
on  the  ocoMlMit  thus  we  find  the  names  L,  Conic- 
lius  Chrysogonns,  M.  Tulliiis  Tiro,  P.  Terentius 
Afer,  and  other  like  names.  If  he  was  manumitted 
by  the  state  as  a  Serm  pnMicui,  lie  wwlted  th« 
civitaa  and  a  praenomen  and  gentile  name,  or  he 
took  that  of  the  raagistratus  before  whom  he  was 
mantmiitted.  The  slave  also  assumed  the  toga  or 
dress  of  a  Il/iman  citizen,  »haved  his  he.id  and  pnt 
on  a  pileus :  this  last  circumstance  explains  the 
expression  **  servos  ad  pileum  vocare  (Liv.  xxir. 
32),  which  means  to  invite  the  slaves  to  join  in 
some  civil  disturbance  by  promising  them  liberty. 
The  relation  between  a  FMram  and  Libeitnt  'it 
stated  under  PikTRONtrs. 

At  the  time  when  Gaius  wrote,  the  peculiar 
rights  of  Roman  dtizena  were  of  less  importance 
than  they  had  been  under  the  republic.  He  states 
that  all  slaves  who  were  manumitted  in  the  proper 
form  and  under  the  proper  legal  conditions,  became 
complete  Roman  citizens.  But  this  could  not  havo 
been  so  in  the  earliest  a^es.  The  libi  rti  of  the 
plebeians,  fi>r  imlance,  before  their  maslen  oIh 
tained  the  honores,  could  not  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition tluin  thotH)  who  manumitted  them,  and  their 
maaters  had  not  then  the  complete  civitaa.  The 
want  of  inffcnuitas  also  afTeeted  their  statns  ;  but 
this  continued  to  be  the  case  even  under  the  empire. 
[Inornul] 

According  to  Diony^ius  (iv.  22 \  Servius  TiUliue 
placed  the  libertini  in  the  four  Urbiuiae  Tribua. 
In  B.  c  31 1,  the  censor  Appiua  Claudius  gave  the 
libertini  a  place  in  all  the  tribes.  (Plut.  PnyJictil.  7  ; 
Liv.  ix.  4()  ;  Diod.  XX.  3(i.)  In  the  y«ir  ii.  c  304, 
they  were  again  {dncod  in  the  four  tribus  urbanae 
(Liv.  ix.  40")  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  libertini  did 
not  keep  to  their  tribus,  for  in  it.  c  220  they  were 
again  placed  in  tlko  ftaor  wbanne  tribna.  (Liv.  Epit, 
XX.)  In  the  censorship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
B.  c.  169,  they  were  placed  in  one  of  the  tribua 
urbanae  determined  by  lot  (Liv.  xlv.  15  ;  eOBipafe 
Dionys.  iv.  22),  or  as  Cicero  {de  Or.  i.  9)  expresses 
it,  the  father  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempmnii 
transferred  the  libertini  (nutu  aique  wr&o)  into  th* 
tribus  urlmnae.  Subsequently  by  a  law  of  .Aemilius 
Scaurus,  about  B.  c.  1 1  (i,  they  were  rc»wred  to  the 
four  city  tribes,  and  this  remained  their  oondilioa 
to  the  end  of  the  reptiblic,  though  various  attempts 
were  made  to  give  them  a  better  suilrage.  As  to 
the  attempt  of  the  tribune,  C.  Manilius  B.  c.  58,  to 
give  the  libertini  votes  in  all  the  triltes,  gee  Dinn 
Caseins  (xxxvi.  25),  and  the  note  of  Heimarus.  As 
to  the  distribittion  of  the  libertini  in  the  tribna, 
see  Becker,  Handtmch  dtr  Rom.  AUerthumer. 

A  tax  was  levied  on  manomissiuu  by  a  I^ex 
Mnnlia.  &c8ft7:  it  consisted  of  the  twentieth 
jiart  of  the  value  of  the  slave,  hence  called  Vicesi- 
ma.   (Liv.  vii.  16,  xxvii.  10  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  16.) 

As  to  MsmuniiBioi,  see  Bedcer,  Ifandlmck  der 
Rom,  JlterlAilwer,  2te  Th.  lato  Abth.  ;  Dig.  40. 
tit.  1.       MuHMmimonii/HS.)  [0.  L.} 

MANU&  TAn  MawvAnroM.] 
MANUS  FERRE.^.    ff^  ^'  pago.] 
MANUS  INJE'CriO  is  one  of  the  five  modi 
or  fcme  of  the  Lcfia  Actio  aceoiding  to  Gains  <iv. 
12).    It  was  in  effect  in  some  c:\^os  a  kind  of 
execution.    The  judicati  mantis  injectio  was  given 
by  the  Twelre  Tablet.    The  plaintiff  {actor)  hai 
hiM    'f  i!'.''  (1  r      [;t,  using  tho  friniinl  witr-^a 
^    (^uod  tu  mibi  judicatns  five  dampatni  cs  acstci- 
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tfam  X  milk  quae  dolo  malo  non  lolristt  ob  ram 
rem  ego  tibi  f««tcrtiuin  x  milia  judicati  znaniu 
injido.**   The  defendant  who  had  been  condemned 
in  a  certain  sum,  had  thirty  days  allowtd  him  to 
make  payment  in,  and  after  that  time  he  wiu  liable 
to  the  mairaa  injection   Tha  dtCeadrnt  vi-aa  not 
permitted  to  make  any  resistance,  mi'!  only 
mode  of  defence  waa  to  find  lome  reapontible  p«r- 
MQ  {vrndme}  who  would  vidcrlako  bit  dcfenee  (pro 
m  Itge.  atjirc).    If  he  found  no  \  index,  the  plaintiff 
might  carry  the  defendant  to  hii  hoiue  and  keep 
him  in  confinement  for  tisXf  days,  during  which 
Ume  lus  name  audi  tho  anaoBt  of  hia  dent  were 
proclaimcil  at  three  successive  nundinao.     If  no 
one  paid  the  di-bt,  the  defendant  might  be  put  to 
death  or  sold.    (Gell.  xx.  1.)   Aseardflif  to  the 
Wordi  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  person  must  he 
hraight  before  the  fraetor  (m^m),  which  of  course 
OMMM  that  hi  mut  he  mM  fintt  if  whoi 
brought  boAm  tho  piMtar,  he  did  not  yny  the 
aionejr  (jdjitikatMm  mhiti  or  find  a  vmdex,  be 
mjgfat  ho  cofriod  off  ud  pBt  hi  dmint,  apporently 
without  the  fornnlitf  of  an  addictio.    The  Lex 
Publilia,  evidently  following  the  analogy  of  the 
Twelre  Tables,  allowed  the  man  us  injectio  in  the 
floae  of  money  paid  by  a  sponsor,  if  the  tponaor  was 
not  re|>aid  in  six  month*.     The  Lex  Furia  de 
Sponsu  allowed  it  against  him  who  hod  exacted 
fimn  a  aponaor  more  than  his  just  proportion 
(riri/is part).    These  and  other  leges  allowed  the 
manus  injectio  pro  judicato,  becaote  in  these  cases 
tho  claim  of  the  plninttiF  was  oqttivalent  to  a  daim 
of  a  ret  judicaui.    Other  le^es  irmntcd  the  manus 
injectio  piira,  that  is,  non  pro  judicato,  as  the  Lex 
Furia  Testamentaria  and  too  Mareia  advenos 
irMntoies.  Dut  in  these  caset  the  defendant  might 
withdraw  himself  from  the  nuuins  injectio  (mamum 
aSU  depeUrre),  and  defi  nd  his  cause  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  he  could  only  relieve  himself  from  this 
seizure,  by  actually  undertaking  to  defend  himself 
by  legal  means.    Accordingly,  if  we  follow  the 
analogy  of  tho  old  bw,  it  woo  in  thew  caaeo  an 
execution  if  the  defendant  chose  to  let  it  be  so  ; 
if  be  did  not,  it  was  the  same  as  smiug  him 
with  proceia  to  appeor  befiwe  tho  Pnetor.   A  loz, 
the  name  of  which  is  obliterated  in  Oaius,  allowed 
the  person  seized  to  defend  his  own  cause  except 
in  the  case  of  a  '^judicatus,^  and     is  pro  quo 
depcnmm  est      and  consequently  in  tho  two  latter 
CMCi  even  after  the  passim;  of  this  lex,  a  man  was 
hovnd  to  tind  a  vindex.  This  continued  the  practice 
10  long  aa  tlio  Legia  Actiones  wen  in  use  ; 
**  whence."  says  Gains  (iv.  25),  "in  our  time  a 
man  *cuni  quo  judicati  deoeiuive  agitur*  is  com- 
pdled  to  give  security  *  juaieatttm  soItL***  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  th<'  vindex  in  the  old 
time  was  liable  to  pay,  if  he  ojuid  tind  no  good  dc- 
ftnee  to  the  plaintiff  *s  claim  ;  for  as  the  vindex 
OOnld  **  Iflgeagerc,"  though  the  defendant  could  not, 
we  irin<it  assume  that  he  nii-rht  show,  if  he  oould, 
that  the  plaintitT  hod  no  ground  of  complaint ;  as, 
fur  instance,  that  he  had  been  pAA  ;  and  that  if 
he  had  no  pood  defence,  he  must  pay  the  debt 
himself.    The  subject  of  the  manus  injectio  is 
diieusMd  by  Pnehta,  /m<L  iL  f  160, 102,  179,  iil 
1269.  [G.JO 
MAPPA.  [Mantelk.] 
MARIS  (jua/Mf,  ftd^»,  Hesycb.  ftdpi<rroy\  a 
Greek  nua.-'Urc  of  (a|iacity,  which,  according  to 
Pollux  (x.  1U4)  and  Aristotle  (//iirf.  An.  viii.  9% 
~  6  cotyhie,  or  nearly  3  pints.  Pulyacnus 
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(iv.  3. 1  S2)  mentkms  a  much  larger  memman  d 
the  same  name,  containing  10  coo^i,  or  xic«xij  S 
gallons.  [P.  &] 

MARSU'PIUM  (uapirvriw,  0a\at^iam\  « 
purse.  (Non.  Alarcellus,  s.  r.  ;  V'axro,  de  H*  Ma^ 
iiL  17 ;  PhaL  Me*,  ii.  L  S9,  iL  3.  »^  3fi»  ^  7. 
47,  AwkiiL&S7,  AdLT.2.SS;  Xo^ 
IV.  2.) 

The  pane  naed  by  the  «a- 

cirnf>  w  iiimiiinii'v  a  small 
leathern  ba^  and  was  ofien 
doa-^d  by  being  drawn  together 
at  the  mouth  {<rva^a<rTa  &a- 
Xdvrta,  IMal.  Cnwriv.  p.  404,cd. 
Bekker).  Mercury  is  com- 
monly represented  holding  OM 
in  his  hand,  of  which  the  an> 
nexed  woodcut  from  an  inta^ 
lio  in  tho  Staaeh  oolleetian  at 
Berlin,  pn  seiit.*  an  example. 
MA  KTIA  LE'GIO.  I  Exsacrrua,  4nX\ 
MARTIAlitS  FLAMBN.  (Plamsk.) 
MAKTIA'LES  LUDI.  [Lldi  MA&TLU.n] 
MARTY'RIA  (^a^i^ta),  signifies  strirtly  th* 
deposition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  just  ce,  tboo^tx 
the  word  is  applied  metaphorically  to  all  kindaof 
testimony.  We  ^liall  here  explain — 1,  what  pt-r- 
sons  were  competent  to  be  nitneooca  at  rhras , 
2,  what  WM  the  nature  of  their  oMiBntiaa  ;  k 
what  manner  their  evidence  was  given  ;  4^ 
was  the  nunisbmoit  fur  giving  false  txi 


ts  tne  nunisnmoit  tor  givug 
Nono  Mt  freonien  eonld  ho 
capacity  of  women  may  be  inferred  from  the  gene- 
ral  policy  of  the  Athenian  law,  and  thtt  abeeoice  sf 
any  example  in  tho  oiatoti  where  •  wmnan's  evi- 
dence ia  prodneed.  The  aana  olaervBtiaa  appliB 
to  minors. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  give  evidence,  unlns 
upon  oiamination  by  tortnre  (MdraowtX  Tb<ve 
appears  to  have  been  one  exception  to  this  role, 
vis.,  that  a  slave  might  be  a  witness  against  a  five- 
man  in  caoo  of  a  dmigo  of  mardei'  (Ant^k  4t 
Marie  Her.  728),  though  Plain,  r  {AtU  Prm.  p. 
215)  thinks  this  only  afiplied  to  tiie  ginw  iaiw> 
mation.   The  party  who  wiahcd  to  nfttafa  ttoofi- 
dence  of  a  slave  belonging  to  his  opponent  chsl- 
len;:ed  him  to  give  up  the  shive  to  be  examined 
{ti^rn  rhv  ZovKaw).    The  challenge  was  calkd 
wp6K\r)ats.   Tho  owner,  if  he  eaxe  hlra  mm 
fii'xA  iK^ovvai  or  ttapaZovvm.    Dut   he  wa#  aot 
obliged  so  to  do,  and  the  ^enetui  practice  was  cs 
refuse  to  give  up  slavea^  whidi  perfaapa  araw  fiom 
humanity,  though  the  oppont^iit  always  ascrib*^d  it 
to  a  fear  lest  tbe  truth  abound  bo  eliciied.  The 
oiatan  affinted  to  eoniidcr  tho  ondcaee  sf  shies, 
wrung  from  them  by  torture,  WBtt  valuaM.  an  l 
trustworthy  than  that  of  frecmoi ;  but  it  most  be 
ohaerred,  they  always  use  this  argument  when  the 
slave  hud  not  been  examined.  ( Deraosth.  c  Apink 
B48,  c.  Otut.  874 ;  Httdtwakke^  L'iier  dm  m- 
teten^  p.  44,  &c) 

Citizens  who  had  boon  diafiaa^iaid  (^twmk 
^Lfvoi)  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  (ary  r!K»r(» 
thatn  as  jurors  or  jdiunti^s)  in  a  court  of  josttcc ; 
for  thoy  had  loat  all  honoamUo  i%hts  and  pri> 
vilegcs.  (Dcmosth.  r.  Xcur.  l^SS;  Wadmoa^ 
vol.  ik  pL  L  p.  2440  But  there  was  no  ebjsctiia 
to  alien  fioemoL  (Demoeth.  a.  laar.  927, 929; 
Acschin.  dt  Fait.  Leg.  49,  od.  Sleph.)  We  kcm 
from  Ilarpocration  C«.  v.  Aiofutprvpia)  that  ia  so* 
tions  agauist  fi:ecmea  for  neglect  of  doty  lo  theii 
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Mftrms  (irrurTaatov  HtKcu)  fnreignere  ww  nnt  nl- 
lowed  Ui  put  in  an  ailidavit,  that  the  action  was 
wl  mamtainable  0*^  tiacty^ytfiMf  «&m).  But  this 
cm  hardly  In?  considered  nn  esrreption,  for  snch 
affidavits  gave  an  undae  advanti^  to  the  party 
6r  wham  thej  were  made. 

Neither  of  the  fsirties  to  a  cause  wsi"  ror^p^tent 
to  pve  eridenoe  for  himself,  though  each  was  com- 
bed to  answer  the  questions  put  hjf  the  other. 
The  law  declared  ro7v  arrtSiKOi*'  ^irai-cryKft  (lyai 

II  (DeaMsh.  c  Slepk.  1 131.)  That  the  friends 
of  ihr  party,  who  pleaded  for  him  (civllod  avtrfryo- 
foi)^  weie  not  iQa>iDpeteDt  to  give  evidence,  ap- 
ftut  frm  iIm  fr^iuwnt  of  laoetn,  pro  Ripkit.^  nd 
aUn  frnni  Aeschini's,  who,  on  his  trial  for  TTntcon- 
doct  in  the  erabassr,  calls  Phocion  to  assist  bim 
lath  m  •  vritneM  and  aa  adroeato.  {D»  Fab.  l/eg. 

|p.  .->l,  j:?,  rrl.  Stoph.) 

The  obligation  to  attend  as  a  witness,  both  in 
QTil  and  criminal  |MoeeedtB(|a,  and  to  give  nieb 
evidet-,*'^'  -IS  he  is  nMe  to  jrive,  arises  out  of  the 
dBtf  which  ereiy  man  owes  to  the  state  |  and 
there  is  no  reaaon  to  beHovo  tliat  anj  perBan»-(ex- 
eept  \\w  parties  themselves)  were  exempted  from 
this  <»hli|eaiian.  The  pasaagca  which  Plainer  (^//. 
/W.  p.  217)  and  SeUnuum  {AU.  Proe.  p.  671) 
cite  in  support  of  the  contrary  view,  prove  nothinp 
BMce  than  that  the  near  relations  of  a  party  were 
ffirfarfM  to  giro  e^enceagainotlum;  whereas  the 
(set  that  tlu'v  were  bound  by  law  to  give  evidence 
Buy  be  infcired  from  Danotlhenoa  («.  ApkUK  849, 

The  party  who  deFirrd  the  evidence  of  n  wit 
Bess,  sumiBoned  him  to  attend  for  that  purpose. 
The  Mgnaom  wao  callod  wplmtXiiffu.  (]>emoatb. 
e.  Tiifiolh.  WOi.)  If  the  witness  promised  to 
•ttead  and  tailed  to  do  so,  he  was  liable  to  an 
•rtioa  called  Uitn  hMtmu^rvptott.  Whether  he 
protnited  or  not,  he  was  bound  to  attend,  and  if 
his  afascDee  caused  injury  to  the  partv,  be  was 
to  an  action  (Kmr  /BAdfiit).   This  b  the 


prvbaM.'  distinction  between  these  forms  of  action, 
as  to  which  there  has  been  nracb  doubt  (Meier 
aad  Sehanann,  JUL  Fne.  p.  887 ;  Plainer,  AtL 


n-1 


1.) 


The  attendance  of  the  witness  waa  first  required 
ai  the  Mrpcirir,  where  lie  vaa  to  mako  hfa  depeelo 

tii>Ti  })ef  r  snpr  rintendinp  magistrate  (fiytpicbv 

iutaimtfHov).  The  party  in  whose  £avoor  he  ap- 
paired,  generally  wrate  the  depontion  at  home 
up;i  a  whitened  hoard  or  taTilet  (k(\*vKWfx(yoy 
Tfofi^ttw),  which  be  brought  with  him  to  the 
aagistrate^  office,  and,  when  the  trftneas  had  do- 

pci>fil  thereto,  ptit  into  the  box  (^x"""')  in  which 
all  the  documcnta  in  the  cansc  were  depoeited.  If 
Ihe  depeaitiow  were  not  prepared  henrehand,  as 
BJtJst  alwav9  have  Tteen  the  ca*c  when  the  p-nrty 
*^  not  exactly  aware  what  evidence  would  be 
ftiven,  or  when  any  thing  toi»k  place  before  the 
nia-^'istratc  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  af  f  r  i:.- 
ctance  a  eballenge,  or  qnettioD  and  answer  by  the 
partiei:  in  loeb  a  case  H  wai  nmal  to  wrfte  down 
the  evidence  upon  a  waxen  tablet.  The  difTerence 
between  these  methods  was  much  the  same  aa  be- 
tnwft  writing  with  a  pen  on  paper,  and  with  a 
pencil  on  a  slate ;  the  latter  could  easily  W  nibbed 
wt  and  written  over  aigain  if  ncoeasaty.  (Demosth. 
tiSkfk  1132.)  If  Uie  witneea  did  not  attend, 
hi»  evidence  was  nercrthcleaa  put  into  the  box, 
that  ii^  inch  evidence  as  the  j/utj  intended  him 
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to  pive,  or  thought  he  niiplit  give,  at  the  trial.  For 
ail  testimonial  evidence  was  required  to  be  in  wnt> 
ing,  in  order  that  there  might  be  nn  raistaJco  ahoat 
the  terms,  and  the  ■witness  mi^ht  leave  no  gubter- 
fiige  for  himself  when  convicted  of  falsehood. 
(Demosth.  e.  Sl^  1 1 15, 1 180.)  The  dMiKfNmr 
might  last  several  days,  and,  so  long  as  it  lasted, 
fresh  evidence  might  be  brought,  bat  none  could 
be  brought  after  US  last  day,  when  the  box  was 
sealed  by  the  magistrate,  and  kept  so  by  him  till 
tile  day  of  trial  (Demosth.  c  Aphob.  836,  c  liotvi. 
de  Som.  999,  t.  Bmtp.  «i  Mm,  1148,  «.  Qmm, 
1205.) 

The  form  of  a  deposition  was  simple.  The  fol- 
lowing  example  is  from  Demostlienes  (o.  laer. 

J'27):  —  •*  Archenomide.^  son  of  Archedamas  of 
Ana^rrui  testifi<»,  that  articles  of  agreement  were 
depositod  with  him  by  Androctes  of  Sphettos, 
Nansicmteg  of  Cari-sttii,  Artemon  and  Apollodnrus 
both  of  Phasclus,  and  that  the  agreement  is  still  in 
his  hands.**  Hers  we  most  ebsenre  that  wben« 
ever  a  document  was  put  in  evidence  at  the  trial, 
as  an  agreement,  a  will,  the  evidence  of  a  slave,  a 
challenge,  or  mi  answer  given  by  either  party  at 
t!ir  a!  aKtJKTM,  it  was  certified  by  a  wItnesH,  whoso 

I  depo&iuou  was  at  the  same  time  produced  and 
raid.  (Demosth.  pro  PH^rm.  946,  949,  957,  e, 

I  Phnrmpp.  1046,  e.  SfrjJi.  1100.) 

The  witness,  whether  be  had  attended  before 
the  magistrate  or  not,  was  obliged  to  be  present  at 
the  trial,  in  order  to  confirm  his  testimony.  The 
only  exception  was,  when  he  was  ill  or  out  of  the 
eonntry,  in  which  ease  a  eommimon  mkht  be  sent 
to  pxrtn-!  r>  him.  [  KcMARTYBlA.]  All  evidence 
was  produced  by  the  party  during  his  own  speech, 
the  Kkt^i^pa  being  stopped  nr  that  purpose. 
(Tsaeus,  de  Pvrr.  hrr.  30,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Demosth.  c. 
EubfU.  1S06.)  The  witness  was  called  by  an 
ofBeer  ef  the  eewt,  and  moonted  en  the  raised 
platfi»rm  (jSTj^a)  of  the  8[>eaker,  while  his  depe^i- 
tion  was  read  over  to  him  by  the  clerk  ;  be  then 
signified  his  assent,  either  by  express  words,  or 
bowing  bis  head  in  silence.  s.  de  Eraios.  Atort. 
94,  cd.  Steph. ;  Aesch.  dt  Falsi Le^  49,  ed  Steph.; 
Demosth.  e.  Mid.  860,  es.  nurm.  918,  a  S&pk, 

lion.  c.  EtAul.  1305.)  In  the  rd^tions  thrit  it. 
have  of  the  orators  we  see  sometimes  Mafrrvpia 
written  (when  evidence  is  produced)  and  some* 
times  MdpTvptf.  The  student  must  not  be  de 
ceived  by  ihia,  and  suppose  that  sometimes  the 
deposition  only  was  read,  sometimes  the  witnesses 
tlieiii.'ielves  were  present.  The  old  editors  merely 
followed  the  lajiguage  of  the  orators,  who  said 
*  call  the  witnesses,**  or  "  moant  up  witnesses,**  or 

"  t!:    clerk  shall  read  you  the  evident  "  ,1  wnne- 

thing  to  the  same  effect,  varying  the  expression 

according  to  thdr  Ibncy.  (See  Lys. 

147,  cd-  St  -ph.  ;  I.>^eus,  de  I'tfrr.  /nr.  4.5,  cd. 

Steph. ;  Demosth.  c.  CiUiifp.  1236,  o.  iVeaer. 

1352.) 

Tf  the  witiiess  was  hostile,  he  was  required 
cither  to  depose  to  the  statement  read  over  to  him, 
or  to  take  an  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  aboat  it 

(fiaprvpf'y  ^  f^ojj.i'Vfty).  Que  or  the  other  he 
was  compelled  to  do,  or  if  he  refused,  he  was  sen* 
teneed  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thotisand  drachms  to  the 
state,  which  .teiitence  w  as  immediately  proclaimed 
by  the  officer  of  the  court,  who  was  commanded 
wAirrc^iy  or  ^KaAirrr^iK  oftrhr,  t. «.  to  give  htm 
notice  that  he  was  in  contempt  and  had  incurred 
the  fine.  (DemosUi.  c.  ApM.  U%  c  Ntaer.  1878^ 
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c  Theoer.  1324  ;  Aeach.  e.  TimareL  10,  ed.  Steph.; 
Imcoi,  ie  A*iyph.  ktr.  76^  ed.  Stcpli.,  a  Liocr. 
150,  ed.  Stcph. ;  Mc  i.  r  and  Schonumn,  AU.  Proc, 
p.  672  i  PJ»Uk  AO.  Proc  p.  219.) 

An  mth  wtM  iimall|r  tu«B  I7  the  witnesi  st 
the  dfCucptfTjJ,  where  he  was  Bwmj  liy  thr  npposite 
uurty  at  an  altar  (vp^f  t^k  fittf^^y  tiwfiKiaehii).  If 
M  bid  not  attend  at  the  Mnptvis^  h«  nqrbt  b« 
awom  afterwards  in  court ;  as  was  alwayt*  the  case 
when  a  wiuxes«  took  tbe  oath  of  denial  {iluftoct). 
In  the  passage  juat  cited  from  Lycargui,  Uie  ex> 
pre&Binn  KaSoyras  ra  Upa  meant  nothing  more 
than  touching  the  altar  or  its  awtutenances,  and 
bas  ne  ivfiirenee  to  vietihii.  (Vwdcenaer,  (^pnur. 
rhiloL  vnl.  i.  pp.  37—3.0.)  Whether  ihc  witne^^s 
va«  always  boiuid  to  take  an  oath,  is  a  doubtful 
pobt  (Sm  Demestli.  e.  Oamm.  IWA,  &  Sttpk. 
1119.  c  EubttL  130.5  :  Aesch.  de  FaU.  Leg.  49. 
«d.  Steph.  i  Schomann,  AiL  Proc,  p.  675.) 

The  oath  of  the  witness  (the  orainary  vlnu\io% 
S^KOs)  niu.^t  not  be  conRmnded  with  the  oatli 
taken  bj  one  of  the  partioSt  or  by  some  friend  or 
ether  persoa  oat  of  eooft,  with  a  tiew  to  decide 
the  cause  or  some  particuhir  point  in  dispute.  This 
was  taken  by  tho  cooscnt  of  the  adversaiyt  upon  a 
diallcnge  given  and  accepted  ;  it  waa  aa  oath  of  a 
more  smlenm  kind,  sworn  by  (or  upon  tbe  li'  1  1>  of) 
the  children  of  tho  party  sweariiig  (Kara  tmk 
muSoiK),  or  by  pcrfeet  or  ihU*gVDWtt  victims  {noff 
\tpmv  Tt\tia/y),  and  often  with  curses  upon  himself 
Of  his  family  (kot*  ^{vAsmu),  aod  sometimes  was 
aoconpanied  with  peculiar  rites,  sndi  as  passing 
through  fire  (5ii  tov  vvpSs),  The  mother,  or 
Other  fismale  nlatiou  of  the  party  (who  could  not 
be  a  witneM)  waa  at  liber^  to  take  this  oath. 
(Dcmosth.  e.  Aph<A  l^'>2,  c.  lio^nt.  Je  I)o!c^  1011, 
ct.  Timotk.  120;{.  <r.  CalUpp,  1240,  c.  Omon.  1269. 
«.  Most.  1355 ;  Woehsmnth.  voL  iu  pt.  i.  p.  335 ; 
Hudtwalcker,  pji.  .V2— 57.) 

On  some  exttaordinaiy  occasions  we  find  that 
freemen  were  put  to  the  tortnre  by  n  t}K>ciaI  dc- 
iree  of  tlic  people  or  the  senate  ;  a»  on  tiie  occa- 
sion of  the  mutiktcd  Uormes  busts  (I'hirlwall, 
Hht,  tfOrmn^  e.  25.  p.  898) ;  and  they  w  t  re  less 
Scrupulous  about  aliens  than  about  citir.ens  ;  but 
(as  a  general  rule)  it  is  certain  that  freemen  could 
not  be  tortond  m  coorti  of  jnstiee,  and  even  an 
(  iuaiici|>,it<-d  slave,  Demosthenes  says  it  would  be 
an  act  of  impiety  (ouS*  tatav^  to  give  up  for  such 
a  purpose.  (Demottb.  e.  Aflhxh,  856)  a.  TteotA. 
1200  ;  Meier,  AU.  Proc.  p.  684.) 

With  xeinect  (0  hearsay  evidence  see  EcJi ar- 
mtlAt  ana  with  respect  to  the  affidavit  called 
SioMO^Tv^ia,  see  IlKRsa,  p.  597,  a. 

We  have  hitherto  qpoken  only  of  causes  which 
came  befbre  the  dicasts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
have  said  nothing  of  those  which  were  decided  by 
tlie  public  arbitrators.  The  above  remarks,  how- 
ever, will  equally  apply  to  the  latter,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  arbitrator  performed  the 
duties  of  the  magistrate  at  the  lufdutpiats  as  well  as 
those  of  the  8iica<rra(  at  the  trial.  He  heard  the 
witnesses  and  received  the  dcpoi>i(!oiis  from  day  to 
day.  as  long  as  he  sat,  and  kept  the  ^X''"''^  op<^ti 
nntil  the  last  day  (Kvpiw  ijfitpav).  (See  Dcmosth. 
e.  Mid.  541 ,  c.  Timoth.  1 189 ;  Moiar  and  Schii. 
ntann.  Att.  Proc  p.  676.) 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  false  evidence, 
the  injured  party  was  at  liberty  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  {Hki}  r^itvliofittprvpiuy)  to  recover  com- 
pensation.   The  proceeding  was  sometimes  caJlcd 
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(VI(rKn^<s.  and  the  plaintiff  was  said  hnsuipm^' 
9eu  tu^rwptf  or  t#  fidfrv^  (f saens,  <U  Pfrr. 
her.  39.  de  Dieaeog.  her.  52,  ed.  St  1  ;  D  -tn-nth. 
c  Apiuab,  846,  8^  ;  Harpocr.  i.  r.  '£s«rK^rir>. 
This  ewse  was  prbbaUy  tried  befam  tbesmefie. 

sidir  e  njp.^'i.-tni!  '  the  one  in  which  the  evidence 
was  given.  (Meier.  Att.  Proa  p.  45.)  The  fona 
of  the  plaintiirk  bill,  and  of  tbe  deMmrsfisa 
in  denial,  will  be  found  in  Deraosthcnes  (c.  StrjJi. 
1 1 15).  i'rom  the  same  passage  we  also  learn  that 
the  action  lor  ftlae  testiasoajr  waa  a  rifufrh  i7«r. 
in  which  the  plaintiff  laid  his  own  damacro?  in  th« 
bill ;  imd  from  Demosthenes  (c,  Aphatu  849, 859), 
it  appeal!  that  the  dkasis  had  power  aot  only 
to  pivc  dania^jes  to  the  plaintifi^  but  also  to  inflict 
the  penalty  of  irifila  by  a  vporri^if^iu  ^See  also 
Isaeus.  do  Ditmog,  Aer.  52.)  A  wiinesa  who  had 
been  a  third  time  convieted  of  giving  false  testi- 
mony was  ipto  jure  disfianchised.  (Meier«  AU. 
Proc.  p.  303.)  The  mdn  qnestka  to  be  tried  u 
the  cause  agriin^t  il.r  witness  wai,  whether  bis 
evidence  was  true  or  £slse  ;  but  another  gaestiwi 
eoBHaonly  laised  was,  whs«her  hie  eridaee  *« 
nialeriol  to  the  decision  of  the  previoos  caose.  (De- 
mostb.  c  Euerg.  et  Mium,  1139.  U6l,  JaMk 
853-858,  c  SkfJk.  1117;  Pbtnee.  Jft  jKw 
vol.  1.  p.  40n,  &c.) 

When  a  witness,  by  giving  Msc  evidence  a^piast 
a  nan  npen  a  eriminsl  trial,  had  pioettied  Ids  csa* 

viction,  and  tVi  ronvict  waa  sentenced  to  such  a 
punishment  (for  instance^  death  or  banishment)  ss 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  bring  an  actioo, 
any  other  j>orson  was  allowed  to  institute  a  public 
prosecution  against  the  witness,  either  by  a  fftupih 
or  perhaps  by  an  *iaocyy(Kia  at  wpoSokfi.  (Aode^ 
de  Aft/.st.  4  ;  Platncr,  AU.  iV««.  ^  411  s  Mma, 
AU,  Proc  p.  882.) 

After  die  eeorietion  of  tbe  witneee,  aa  aedsa 
might  be  maintained  against  the  party  who  sub- 
orned him  to  give  £ftlse  evidoioe,  eallsd  ItK^ 
KOMOTf xyi u»r.  ( Demoeth.  e.  ThmM.  1201,  a.  Mkmf. 
ri  Mnes.  l]'A9.)  And  it  is  not  iraprob.ible  tlat  s 
similar  action  might  be  btoaght  ^jaiaat  a  fsfina, 
who  had  proeniea  fidse  eirldmee  lobe  givea  sf  a 
defendant  havinp  been  summoned,  after  the  con- 
viction of  the  witness  in  a  ypa^  ^vSeaXfrsiat. 
(Meier.  Alt.  Proc  p.  759.) 

1 1  appears  that  in  certain  cases  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  cause  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  reversal  ef  the 
jud^nieat  (Siitri  MXuns\  by  convicting  a  eertaia 
number  of  the  adverse  witnesses  of  fldea  teetinioii  v. 
Thus  in  inheritance  causes  the  law  enacted  w 
liK^  r«ff  Twr  ^§v^ftapTvpiuy,  wi\at  ifX^t 
(lyai  irtpl  ainwv  riis  \^Mr.  (Isaeoa.  de  IJofm. 
her.  88,  ed.  Steph..  de  Dicaeog.  her.  50,  51.)  liiii 
was  the  more  necessary,  on  account  of  the  facility 
atforded  to  the  parties  to  stop  the  progress  of  these 
causes  by  aihdavita,  and  also  because  no  money 
could  compensate  an  Athenian  for  the  Iom  of  sa 
inheritance.  The  %^mc  remedy  was  g^iveu  by  the 
law  to  those  who  had  been  convicted  in  a 
r^fvSoftapTvptwp  or  in  a  7pa^  ^trlas.  In  the  last 
case  the  convicted  person,  who  proceeded  agaisst 
the  witness,  was  compelled  to  remain  in  prisoe 
until  the  determination  of  his  suIl  (Uemosth. 
c  Timocr.  741.)  We  are  informed  that  these  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  a  judgment  was  allowed 
to  bo  reversed  in  this  way  ;  but  whether  thsce 
were  not  more  cases  than  these  has  been  jiutly 
doubted  by  Schoniann  {AU  /'»t>r.  761  \  Th« 
Scholiast  ou  Plato  (/>^.  JU.  14j  is  evidently 
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m  ■mpowng  that  it  mu  nccMnij  nuder  tbe  Atlie- 
ahnVv  to  eoBTiet  mora  than  half  the  nwabcr  of 

the  »itiK's*«  .i.  Tl)is  appears  fnun  tlit>  paH.'ijige  above 
diad  kt»B  IiMttt  on  tha  asUte  of  lla£;niai.  * 
Wa  eondnda  hf  wd^of  «  feir  aJuaawiuiM. 

MafTvp*'i'  Tiyi  id  to  teatify  in  favour  of  a  tiiait, 
CKTi^MpriipcZr  Tuws  to  testify  ^jaiutt.  Mcpru. 
^f#iat  to  call  la  vHdcaa  (a  word  naad  poatieaily), 
iia^iOfripfffOai  and  sometimes  iiripiaprvptcdM, 
ra^  «iy«(»T«ry  to  call  upon  tbaae  who  ac«  praaent 
to  take  Bodaa  of  what  passM,  with  a  view  to  give 
evidence.  (Demosth.  e.  JJurnj,  cl  ^f^u'$,  1150.) 
T<v3o/iaprv^Ir  and  irtopKuif  are  never  oied  in- 
diffiifCTily,  which  ^oida  aooM  nroaf  tint  taiti- 
■OBJ  was  not  necessarily  on  oath.  The  fidfrrvs 
(witMM  in  tha  cause)  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  lAsfHtf  .or  xX^tpp,  who  merely  gave  evidence 
a£  the  sunimom  to  npjjear.  [C.  R.  K.J 

>IAST£'REi>  QioffTviMs).  [Zjctsta&J 
MA:jTi'OIA.  [Flaorum] 
M.\ST1G0'PI10RI   or  MASTIGO'NOMI 
{fimrrtyo^ipot  or  f»aimy9»^6iioi)t  the  name  of  the 
Uwtr  police  officers  in  tha  Greek  states,  who  car- 
ried  into  execntion  the  corporal  punishments  in- 
flicted by  the  hi|(her  magistrates.  Tbiu  Lycurgus 
assigned  nuutigophori  to  the  Poedooomiu  at  Sparta, 
who  had  the  general  superintendence  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boys.  (Xen.  Rep.  Ijoc  iL  2,  iv.  6  ; 
Pkt.  Lye,  1 7.)    In  the  theatre  the  mastigophori 
fcoerved  order,  and  were  staiioiu-d  fur  this  pur- 
pose in  the  orchestra,  near  the  tbymele.  (SchoL 
mi  Ptal.  p.  99,  Ruhnken  ;  Lucian,  Pise.  33.)  In 
die  OtjrmpM;  ^mcs  the  P^iovxot  performed  the 
Hune  duties.    At  Athens  they  were  discharged  by 
the  public  slaves,  called  bowmen  (vo^i^rat),  or 
Scythians  (^JbcvOtu).  [Dkmosil] 
MATAIIA.   I  Hart  A,  p.  689,0.] 
MATEliFAMI'LIAS.  IMatrimonium.] 
MATIIEMATICI.  [Astrologia.] 
MATRA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome 
everj  year  on  the  1 1th  of  Jujie,  in  honour  of  the 
^•ddi  ^  Mater  Matuta,  whose  temple  stood  in  the 
iViHim  Ikiarium.    It  was  clebrated  only  hy  Ko- 
naa  niatruns,  aiid  the  sacrifices  olTcrcJ  to  the  god- 
Am  '■rrtlrl  of  cakes  baked  in  pots  of  earthcn- 
wam  (Varro,  f/f  ImI.  ir.  p.  31,  Hip.  ;  Ovid. 

Fad. \i.  it  5^  &ic.)  Slaves  were  not  allowed  to 
tftke  part  in  the  solemnities,  or  to  antor  the  templo 
«f  thi'  c;<Kid«'s«.  One  slave,  how-evcr,  t\-as  admitted 
by  the  matruuji,  hut  only  to  be  exposed  to  a  hunii- 
liatiig  treatment,  for  one  of  the  matnnagiive  her 
a  Wow  on  the  clu  ck  nnd  then  sent  her  away  from 
the  ttmpk.  The  matrons  on  this  occasion  took 
with  them  the  children  of  thair  aiateiii»  Imt  not 
their  ow  n,  held  ihrnn  in  their  armn,  and  pmrrd  for 
their  weitare.  (Flut  CamiL  5,  (^uaed.  Rom.  p. 
307.)  The  sutue  <^  tha  goddaaa  via  than  crowned 
with  H  ^rhiiid,  by  one  of  the  matrons  who  had 
not  yrt  lobt  a  husband.  (TcrtalL  Afonoffnm.  c.  17.) 
The  (ire<k  writers  and  their  Roman  followers, 
^ho  identify  the  Mater  M<itiitn  with  I.t  i  r  tfien  or 
Inn,  explain  the  cerem&nies  of  the  Aialnilia  i)y 
Di'-ans  of  the  ni  v thological  stories  which  relate  to 
tlxi..-  Greek  po<ldesses.  Hilt  the  real  iiii{H^rt  of 
liu?  worship  ol  ibe  Mater  Maluta  appears  to  have 
been  to  inculcate  Vfoa  mothers  the  principle,  that 
ihev  ousht  to  Uike  care  of  tlie  children  of  their 
siftert  ,x*  mnch  as  of  their  own,  and  that  they 
ahcaJd  not  l<«va  them  to  careless  stavaa,  tha  c<mi- 
tnnpt  for  whom  ^vi?  ovnibolically  expressed  by 
th«  infliction  of  a  blow  on  the  check  of  the  one 


aduiitted  into  the  temple.  (Compan  Ilartimg.  Dm 
/ti  .'itj.  thr  J?omer,  vol.  ii.  p,  75.)  [L.  S.] 

.MATRIMOXHM,  NU'PI'IAK  (yd^s\ 
marriafo.  1.  GnnnK.  Xho  ancient  Oraek  l^ia> 
laton  eandderad  tha  i«ktion  <tf  mamafte  as  m 
matter  not  merely  of  private,  but  also  of  ^^ublic  or 
general  interest  This  was  particularly  the  case 
at  Sparta,  whera  tha  subordination  of  private  in- 
terests and  happiness  to  the  real  or  supposed  exi- 
gencies of  the  ftate  was  strongly  exemplified  in  tha 
reguiationa  on  thia  inbjeet  For  instance,  by  tha 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  criminal  proceedings  mi|;ht  be 
taken  against  those  who  ni.irried  t(K)  late  {ypaipii 
iiprfOfilw)  or  tmsnitably  {^ypaupJi  KaKoyaaiov^  as 
well  as  against  those  who  did  not  marry  at  aU 
(ypwp^  kyatilov).  (PoUux,  viii.  40  ;  PluL  Ljfctay. 
15.)  These  rugubtiona  wara  founded  on  tha 
generally  recognised  principle,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  citixen  to  nise  up  a  strong  and  healthr 
progeny  of  legitimato  children  to  the  state.  (Miil- 
ier,  Dorianty  iv.  4.  %  3.)  So  entirely,  in  fiict,  did 
the  Spartans  consider  the  Ttjo'oiroita,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  children,  as  the  main  object  of  marringe, 
and  an  object  which  the  state  was  bound  to  pro- 
roc^  that  whenever  a  woman  had  no  children  by 
her  own  husband,  sha  una  not  only  allowed,  but 
even  required  by  the  laws,  to  cohabit  with  another 
man.  (Xen.  de  Rtp.  Lae.  i.  8.)  On  the  same 
principle,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  extinction  of  his  family,  the  Spartan  king, 
Anaxandrides,  was  allowed  to  cohabit  with  two 
wives,  for  whom  he  kept  two  separate  establish- 
ments :  a  case  of  bigamy,  which,  as  Herodotoa 
(vi.  39,  40)  obser^'a■,  was  not  at  all  consistent 
with  Spartan  nor  indeed  with  Hellenic  customs. 
Thus  tnc  heroea  of  Homer  appear  never  to  have 
had  more  than  one  irevptSi'i)  oAoxoi  (Buttmann, 
LexUogtUy  73)  ;  tliough  they  are  frequently  repre- 
sented as  living  in  oanenbiiu;;e  w  ith  one  or  mora 
woAAofrs/.  Solon  also  seems  to  have  viewed  mar- 
riage OS  a  matter  in  which  the  state  had  a  right  to 
interfere,  fur  we  are  told  that  his  laws  allowM  af  A 
ypa^  ItyofLtov,  though  the  regnlation  seems  to 
have  grown  obsolete  in  later  times  ;  at  any  rate 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  its  application* 
(Plainer,  Process,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  248.)  Plato  too 
may  be  quoted  to  prove  how  general  was  this  feel- 
ingi  lar  according  to  hia  laws  (fjSfr.  iv.  p.  721), 
anv  one  who  did  not  marry  1  i  f  rr  he  v,:i?  tltirty- 
Bve        punishable  not  only  wiih  aTifiia,  but  also 

with  ]MHniniary  penalties •  and  he  ^q^reasly  atotea 

that  in  choosing  a  wife  every  one  tnipht  to  rrt!>«iilt 
the  interests  of  the  state,  and  not  )m  own  plea- 
sure, vi.  p.  771.) 
j  IJut  independent  of  any  public  considerntions 
there  were  alao  private  or  personal  reasons  (jk  culiar 
to  the  ancients)  which  made  mnniage  an  <>  I  .liga- 
tion. Plato  (/.  c.)  mentions  cmf  of  th- > 
the  duty  iocumbent  upon  every  iiuliv  lu  pro- 
vide for  a  continuance  of  representatives  to  8uctc!ed 
!;;rii!;'  !f  .i^  jri;rrN.'rT^  nf  the-  !)ivinity  (ry  Ow^- 
ptras  ai'6'  a.'rrov  Trapabibut^ai).  Another  was  the 
desire  felt  by  ahnoatavary  one,  neimardy  to  per- 
petuate his  own  nani'*,  Km  rtl*o  to  prevent  his 
heritage  being  desulalc,  and  his  name  being  cot 
off"  (SvMt  fiii  il*p7if»4nt9i  raiff  v^trriptiv  avritf 
oiKovs),  and  to.lAve  some  one  who  might  make 
the  customary  offerings  at  his  grave  (iAA*  l<rrat 
T4J  icol  6  ivayiiiv,  I  sac  us  <U  ApolL  fUred.  p.  68. 
U(  k.).  We  are  told  that  with  this  viawcfaildleii 
persons  sometimes  adopted  children. 
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The  cboiM  of  a  wife  nmon;;  the  ancient)*  wn^lxit 
n\rv\y  grounded  upon  affection,  and  Krarccly  ever 
could  hare  lieen  the  result  of  previous  ncquaintnee 
or  fcmiliaritT.  In  many  cases  a  father  ehoM  for 
«r>v  n  hrvlr  whniii  iho  ]mU'T  lia<i  never  sefn,  or 
compfilcd  him  to  nuury  for  the  sake  of  checkini; 
bit  otnvvgnMi.  T«rawt  {AndHa^  I  6)  thus 
IQiMtmlei  t£e  practice :  — 

**  Patpr  pmotcnrn?  modo 
Mihi  apud  fiirulI^  uxor  tibi  ducenda  est,  Famplulc, 
bftdie  inquit :  ptMi** 

In  PlnrtM  (TViMM.  t.S.  50)  « ton  pawiitm  bis 
fiitber  tbat  Iw  will  nny  m  thett  wwdt : — 

*  BgDdacam,  pftto-:  etiam  ttqinuD  aliam  jubebls.*" 

Representations  of  tliia  B^rt  niny  indeed  cnn- 
•idered  as  ezaggisnuions,  but  there  must  have  been 
MCOM  in  iwl  life  to  whkh  ibej  in  mm  notfirre 
ciirri  ^ixiiut.  Nor  wa«  thf?  toiisnil  of  fi  female  to  a 
match  DTopgicd  («  her  geoenUlj  thought  neces- 
M17 :  siM  WW  oUigad  to  nilnit  to  tlw  wUbei  of 
hor  parents,  and  receive  from  them,  it  might  be  a 
stRinf(<  r  for  her  husband  and  lord.  Sophocles 
thus  describes  the  lot  of  women  iu  this  respect:  — 
**  When  wo  are  grown  np<lM  nakeo  a  female  mj) 
wc  are  drifon  awaj  fioB  on  pnrailt  and  pntonuU 
gods,'' 

XP*^  IviKPf    «at  iaino'  MA«r  Ixciy. 

JP^tiff,  TerfHM. 
So  alio  in  Euripides  {Androm,  951)HennicRe  de- 
dnm  tlwt  it  it  her  fttlier^  tnirinOM  to  fMrovide  a 

liin<l>a!id  for  her.  The  result  nf  tnarriai;eii  con- 
trected  in  this  manner  would  naturally  be  a  want 
of  eonfidenee  mA  nntiial  nndentsndinf  1»etween 
husband  and  wife,  until  they  ln'came  hotter  ac- 
quninted  with,  nnd  accujtomed  to,  each  other. 
Xenophon(0eco».7.§  10.)  illustrates  this  wiihrouch 
iwlMl  in  the  person  of  Ischnmachas,  who  says  of 
his  nf  wly  married  wife :  — **  When  at  last  she  wns 
manaffenbie  ix**P^'^*)*  *nd  getting  tame  so  that 
I  ooutd  talk  with  her,  I  asked  ber,^  fte^  ftei  B j 
the  Athenian  laws  a  citizen  \va«  not  allowed  to 
marry  with  a  foreign  woman,  nor  conversely,  under 
very  severe  penalties  (Demotth.  cNmer.  p.  1350); 
but  promixity  by  blood  (o7xi<rr«(a),  or  cfmsan- 
giiinity  (ffvyyVKtio),  was  not,  with  some  few  ex- 
cepttoDs,  a  bar  to  marriage  in  any  port  of  Greece  ; 
diieeC  lineal  descent  wai.  (laeus,  <^  Qiron.  Aer. 
p.  7^.)  Thus  hroth«'rs  weff  yx  miitted  to  marry 
with  fiistcrs  even,  if  not  byt-'i^tiTfuoiy  or  bom  from 
the  sanw  mother,  m  Cimon  did  with  Blfunice, 
thdii^'h  a  connection  of  this  sort  npprars  to  liav«^ 
been  looked  on  with  abbwrencc.  (Becker,  Ckuri- 
Mm^  vol.  il  i>.  448.)    In  the  eariier  periods  of 

SoiMcty,  ill  1  '  1^,  we  ran  easily  concvlve  that  a  spirit 
of  caste  or  family  pride,  and  other  causes  such  as 
tiiediffieohiee  in  the  wnj of  aoeial  intercourse  would 
tend  to  make  nnurriagee  frequent  amongst  near 
relations  Kiv\  eonnections.  (Compare  ,VM?»Aifr«, 
c.  xxxvi.)  At  Athens,  howew,  in  the  case  of  a 
father  dying  intestate,  and  without  male  children, 
his  heires*  had  no  choirs  in  rjarriage  ;  she  was 
compelled  by  law  to  marry  her  nearest  kinsman 
not  u  the  ascending  Into ;  and  If  the  heiress  were 
jwYor  (5y?)(rfro)  the  nearest  unmarried  kinsman 
either  married  her  or  portioned  her  suitably  to  her 
ruik.  When  there  were  serenl  eoheineses,  they 
were  respectively  married  to  their  kinstur-n,  the 
nearest  kiviog  the  fiist  choice.  |,EFici.JUti;s.J|  The 
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he* rets  in  f;ut,  Irv^retT^or  with  her  u.lifTitaMi', 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  binsmfii  of  the 
family,  so  that  in  eany  tioKS  a  ftAtf  ssili  m, 
i'ive  his  danghter  (if  an  heiress)  ia  ■■mf*  • 

out  th.  T  consent.  (Mullr.T,  />/rw*t,  iL  1(1.  §4.) 
Hut  this  was  not  the  case  accurdwg  to  the  kk-r 
Athriiian  kw  <]>eBMSth.  &  Stefk.  p-llM),  ;f 
which  a  father  was  empower*'"?  ^  di«pi*c  if  \vt 
daughter  by  will  or  otherwise  \  jiut  as 
also  were  disposed  of  m  nsagriapw,  hf  the  «9  cf 
their  hiis^^ands,  who  were  omsiiler?*!  th»-'r  r^Bt- 
fiil  guardians  (ai^ptot).  (Demostk  c  A/Mtk. 
p.  814.) 

The  «me  practice  <rf  Rumytng  m  the  £u»i> 
(offfoi),  rspertallv  in  thectiye  of  hrirr'fWJ,  pretaiJf^ 
at    parti  i  thus  Lmnidas  tnamed  the  heirai^ 
CIeamenes,as  Win?  \u't  hyxw^^it^^mwal^^ 
and    Anaxaiidrides  hi?*    on-n    sifter's  iia-jr^-T^ 
Moreorcn-,  if  a  father  had  not  detenuiiK-d  u&mai 
coQoeming  his  danghter,  it  was  decided  drt 
king^  cwurt,  who  among  the  privileged  pf'T*-^'  - 
members  of  the  same  6un  il  v  shoold  attmrt^ek  jmiL 
(Herod,  n.  S7  ;  MUller,'/L  c.)    A  striking 
blance  to  the  Athenian  law  respecting  hrjrjw 
is  also  found  in  the  Jewish  code,  as  delsiW  • 
Wumben  (c.  xxvii.  1  —  ilji,  and  exosplifisi  it 
Ruth  (c.  iv.). 

But  match-making  amonir  the  ancient*  wa» 
in  default  ot  any  legal  regukuoji*,  cuuaiy  left  ts 
the  cars  and  loretbongbt  of  parents,  for  we  nad  cf 
women  who  made  a  pnifession  of  it,  and 
therefore  called  vpofuriiffrptai  or  wpoftmitn^ia. 
(Pollttz,  UL  91.)  The  pnlesnsR,  howm;  im 
not  seem  to  hare  been  thoaght  very  himoaniit 
nor  to  have  been  held  in  repote,  as  beinj:  tipt 
nearly  connected  with,  <«•  likely  to  be  proi^taif^ 
to,  9po«eyv}tleL  (Plato,  7Was(.*2.  p.  15U  ) 

Particular  days  and  seasons  of  the  year  »«« 
thought  aiutpicioQs  and  favourable  &r  mamivro 
amongst  the  (Mca.  AristoUe  (PujSL  ^ 
speaks  of  the  winter  trenemlly  as  hefng  «o  e^"*- 
dered,  and  at  Athens  the  month  To^Ai*',  pa.tij 
eorTCspoQdiog  to  oar  Jsnnary,  received  iu  ^ 
from  marriages  being  frequently  ccIeiinieJ  m  * 
Hesiod  (Oper.  800)  recommeiids  Bunjing  «  ^ 
fourth  day  of  the  month, 

'Er  8s  rtripr^  fiiirht  6y*cBcu  is  sfcsF  fci*^ 

but  whether  he  means  the  fourth  fiwn 
ning  m  end  of  the  month  is  doubtiv].  Enrrpof* 
{rfiig.  in  AuL  707)  ppeaks  as  if  the  ti»  " 
full  moon  were  thought  fiivourable, 

in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  expr«ii*o  fcx*- 
imMff  Mntpat,  or  the  lUD-Been  mpbaiu 

dar.  (7*^*.  vii.  4.r)    That  tin*  prep«ii««^'"'-" 
ever,  was  not  gencial  and  pcnuanenl  sm<»n  ^ 
Piodos  <«f  Ami.  Optr.  783),  whs  srf0>*» 

that  the  Athenians  selected  (or  mairia;:' s  ^ 
of  new  moon  (tAv  mp6s  <riroSop  il}i*ff)t  **  *" 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  coojunrti* 
There  was  also  some  diflference  of  opini**'  * 

h'rh  it  is  not  wonh  while  to  dila!-^.  sbwt  tbe 


I 


w 


proper  age  for  marrying  ;  but  geneoiiy  *P'*^f? 
men  were  eneeted  to  many  between  30  and 


marrying 

and  women  alMit20  cT  latMr  hstea  (f^^ 

vl  p.  785.)  . 

We  pnweed  now  to  expfaua  the  F''^ 
naries  and  accompaniments  of  marriage  is  ^tf"** 
pafttofOtMOSb   The  most  i]apoitntri«I>>i^ 
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ii  Athens  was  the  Engufsis  (iyyin)cis)  or  betro- 
thid,  which  was  in  fact  indi-->fH'iisnliIe  to  tlie  com- 
plete validity  of  a  in.(rriuj{e  coutratL  It  w.is  made 
by  the  natural  or  Irgal  guardian  (4  Ki'pto^)  of  the 
lr'd.»  f'.cct,  and  afaiided  by  the  relatives  of  Imth 
far;:ts  as  w  itneascs.  The  law  of  Atliciii  ordained, 
tiiat  nU  (-l.ildri-n  bom  firom  a  marriage  legally  con- 
tracted in  ihia  rcspert  shmW  }x*yrf]rriot  (Domosth. 
f.  StfjA.  p.  1134),  and  conacquentiy,  if  sons, 
uinoiiKit,  or  intitled  to  inherit  equally  or  in  gavel- 
land.  It  would  .s?>cm,  thcri  f.>ro,  tliat  tlio  i.-.sue  of 
a  norrloge  without  espousals  would  lose  tlieir 
heribUe  rights,  which  depended  on  their  being 
liom  i(  hiTrTjs  Kcu  iyyvriTTji!  ywaiKos  :  i.  e.  from  a 
rttisea  and  a  legallv  betrothed  wife.  The  wife's 
tfmrry  ivas  ftbo  aetued  at  tho  eflpoan]&  (Meior 
Ifid  Sc^ioihan,  p.  415.) 

Bat  there  were  also  several  ceremonies  observed 
tiiber  on  «r  fanmedfaitely  before  tlie  day  of  mar^ 
riai.'t.  The  fir>t  of  tliv^c  were  the  irporc'Xfia  T^ti- 
tmi  or  Tpoydntia  (Pollux,  iiL  3B},  and  consisted 
•f  sacrifieea  or  offering*  made  to  the  Oso)  yoftftXiot 
or  divinities  who  |ir»  >;d<  d  over  marr;a;zo.  Th<  y 
m  leueially  supposed  to  have  been  made  on  the 
daybelbie  ue  yufiot  or  raaniage  ;  but  tbere  u  a 
passage  in  Euripidfs  (Ff  li-/.  in  Jul.  Ci2)  wliiili 
Bakes  it  probable  that  this  was  not  always  the 
«ue.  Tbe  nerificer  waa  the  ftther  of  tlie  Vride 

tl«t;  thedivinitios  to  wV.om  tho  olTiTing  was  n;adp 
were,  according  to  Pollux  (iiiSiJl),  11  era  and 
Aiteoftii,  and  the  Fatea,  to  wnom  the  bridee  elect 
then  dedicati'd  the.  awapxcit  of  tlieir  hair.  Accord- 
tag  to  Diodonu  Siiulns  (v.  73)  they  were  Zeus 
■BO  Ifeia  rtXtta  (Juno  pronul»a)  ;  but  they  pro- 
Killy  \  ,inod  in  dilTercnt  coiuitries,  and  were  sonte- 
tiiDcs  the  8«ol  iyxupioi  or  local  deitiet.  Tbe 
tftriags  to  Artemis  were  probably  made  with  a 
view  of  propitiating  her,  as  she  was  supposed  to 
be  avtne  to  marriage.  [Bral'ronia.]  Wc 
also  observe  that  PoUux  uses  wpoyc^eia  as 
fTRODTmous  with  trporiktUL^  making  ytituts  iden- 
tical with  r<Aos,  aa  if  marriage  were  the  rikos  or 
poftctton  of  man's  being:  whence  riXtios  con- 
w«ted  with  or  pre  siding  over  marr'uige  or  a  mar- 
ried person,  and  ^6^o%  {^irixr\%  a  house  without 
a  husband  or  iucuinplete.  (Horn.  IL  u.  701.) 
Ai»<her  ceremony  of  almost  general  obsen  ance  on 
the  wcddiiiji  day,  was  the  K;ir}iln[r  of  Tioth  the 
hride  aiid  Lridv'gruom  in  w  altr  U  tchcd  from  some 
particular  fountain,  whence,  as  some  think,  the 
CBstom  of  [ilacing  the  figure  of  a  \ompo<^>6poi  or 
"water-caiiicr  "  over  the  tombs  of  those  who  died 
WmiriiiiL  [Balnbak,  p.  185,  b.]  At  Athens 
thenterwas  fetched  from  the  fountain  Callirrlioe, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  (Thuc.  ii.  lo. ».  A  t  ier 
these  preliminaries  the  hirido  was  generally  con- 
ducted from  hcf  fatiu-r'a  to  the  hnu«'-  'if  ihi^  hri  !  - 
groom  at  nii^htfiill,  iu  a  chariot  (i^'  ix^a{y\%}  drawn 
1}  a  pir  of  mules  or  oxen,  and  furnished  with  a 
«Am'f  (,T  kind  of  a  couc!i  its  a  scat.  On  (-ilhcr  side 
«f  her  sal  the  bridegroom,  and  one  of  his  most  in- 
timaie  friends  or  rdationi^  who  from  his  office  ^-as 
called  TapiyvpL<^i  or  yvp.(^fuT-fii :  but  as  he  rode 
in  the  carriage  {oxwO  with  tbe  bride  and  bride- 
peon,  ho  waa  aometunea  called  the  nipoxos 
{h  it  Tplrov  i  itapoxovfifyos  wdpoxos  iK\4}^, 
Harpocr.  *.  ».).  II eace  Aristophanes  (^ru,  1735) 
cpcakt  of  the  **■  bloommg  Love  guiding  the  supple 
rem*,"  when  Zeus  was  wcdd  'd  to  II  m,  n?  the 
Z^tvhs  wdpoxos  y<ifu*v  T^f  t'  eificuftofoi  'Upas. 

The  mpdal  prooeaiioD  ma  piohably  aceom- 
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panied,  aeeotdiDg  to  ciitumstancea,  by  a  namber  of 

porsnng,  some  of  whom  carried  the  nuptial  torches 
mifs  fvfiifuKai^  Aristoph.  PajFt  ;  aud  in 

some  places,  as  in  lloeoUa,  it  waa  eivtomaiy  to 
hum  the  axle  of  the  cnrriai^i'  on  its  arrival  .it  the 
bridegroom's  house,  as  a  symbol  that  the  bride  was 
to  remain  at  home  and  not  go  abroad.  (ftvL 
Qunf<^f.  Ftoni.  p.  1 1 1.)  If  the  hridegrnom  had  been 
luturied  before,  the  bride  was  not  conducted  to 
his  honae  hy  hlmMl^  hut  bj  one  of  hia  frienda, 
who  waa  therefore  called  mtfi^vytiySs*  (Ilcaycb. 
«.  r. ;  Pollux,  iil  40.) 

Both  bride  and  Mdegroom  (the  former  teiled) 
w.'ri^  fuxir>c  dockrd  out  in  thi  ir  lu  st  attire,  with 
chnplets  on  their  beads  (Becker,  CAariMct,  vol.  iL 
p.  467),  and  the  doora  of  their  honaea  were  hung 
with  festoons  of  ivy  and  lay.  (Plut  Amai.  10. 
27.)  As  the  bridal  procession  moved  alon^  tbe 
ymenacan  aoag  waa  rang  to  the  aceompaniment 
of  liydian  (lutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as  bcantlfnllv 
described  by  Homer  {IL  xviiL  490 ;  He«.  SctU. 
If«rv.  278),  and  the  married  pair  receiTod  the 
i:ieet;n:;s  and  congratuhiii  )n<  of  those  who  met 
them.  (Aristoph.  1316.)  After  entering 
the  bridegrtxtmli  house,  into  which  the  bride  tnia 
prohaldy  conducted  h^' his  motlier  Ijeai  in^;  alij^litrd 
torch  (liiurip.  J'koen,  v.  311),  it  waa  customary  to 
ahower  awectmeata  upon  them  {KaraxixTfioTa)  aa 
emblems  of  plenty  and  proiperitjr.  (SchoL  ad 
AruUjpk  PluL  768.) 

Alter  thia  came  the  yifios  or  nuptial  feast,  tha 
doiirti  yofuKfi^  which  was  generally  (Becker,  Chari' 
klet^  vol.  iL  jp.  469)  given  in  the  houae  of  tbe  bride- 
groom or  htt  paranta ;  and  hendea  being  a  festive 
meeting,  served  other  and  more  important  purposes. 
There  was  no  public  right  whether  civil  or  religioua 
connected  with  the  celebration  of  marriage  amongst 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  therefore  no  public  record 
of  its  solemnisation.  This  deficiency  then  waa  aup> 
plied  by  the  marriage  feast,  for  the  gtiests  were  of 
course  competent  to  prove  the  iaci  of  a  marriage 
having  taken  place  ;  and  Demosthenes  (c.  Cvel. 
pu  869)  says  they  were  invited  partly  with  such 
viewa.  To  this  feast,  contnvy  to  the  uaual  prac- 
tice amongst  the  Greeks,  women  were  invited  as 
well  as  men  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  sat  at  a  se{«anite 
table,  with  the  bride  still  veiled  amongst  thein. 
(Lucian,  Convh:  fJ  ;  Athcn.  xiv.  p.  644.)  At  the 
concluaiun  of"  this  feast  she  was  conducted  by 
her  husbaiui  into  the  bridal  chamber  ;  and  a  law 
of  Solon  (I'lut.  StJijti,  c20)  required  tliat  on  cn- 
teriiig  it  ihey  sliould  cat  a  quince  together,  it'  to 
indicate  that  their  conversation  ought  to  bo  sweet 
and  nirrf«-'ahh\  TIiC  R*'»tj^'  tailed  the  JCjiitiiuJaniiuin 
{itriiiakapitov^  SC.  ^uKos)  was  thcii  sung  before  llio 
doors  of  the  bridal  chamber,  as  repreiented  bj 
'rtieocritus  in  liis  18th  Idyl,  whei^  IfWaklBg  of 
the  iiiarri.ige  of  Helen,  he  says — 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  the  Laconian  bI<»oro, 
ChoirM  before  foir  Helen's  bridal  room  — 
To  the  same  time  with  cadence  true  they  beat 
The  rapid  round  of  ruany  twinklii^  feet, 
Oiw  mcaaon  tript,  one  song  tegether  aong. 
Their  bymcneaa  all  the  palaee  run?. 

Cll.\P,MAN. 

On  wliit-h  yjoAsage  the  Scholiast  reniar]<s  that  Epi- 
thalamia  are  of  two  kinds ;  aomc  mwg  in  the  even- 
in;:,  i^nd  called  KaTaKoipi-r]riKa.  "t;  !  i  tl  ra  in  the 
morning  (t^pm),  and  called  Stc^fprixd. 
'  The  day  afUr  the  nairiagc^  the  lint  of  thi 
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bride^  residence  in  her  nrw  rt)  ade,  wa«  called  the 
itaiJiia :  on  which  their  fricixU  acnt  the  ciutomary 
praMOtt  to  the  newly  married  couple.  On  anotbtt 
dAV,  the  airai'Xiti,  pcThnps  tho  scrnr.r^  a*"trT  mar- 
riage, the  bridegroom  left  hi«  bouse  to  lodue  apart 
from  bit  al  hti  ftthaVin-kw,  and  «£e  lvid« 
presented  him  with  a  garment  called  iiravKitrrripia, 
in  connection  with  which,  PoUux  (iii.  39)  obserrcA, 
that  the  gifts  made  to  th«  1nid«  after  the  marriage 
were  called  ixavKia.  Sf>me  of  the  presenta  nia<l(! 
to  the  bride  bj  her  husband  and  friend*  were 
called  iputnAwr^fua^  as  being  giTen  on  theooea- 
sion  of  the  hride  first  njipenrin^  unveilfil  'Ilr'Tpocr. 
«.t;.) ;  they  were  probably  given  on  the  ^rauAto,  or 
day  after  the  maniage^ 

Another  ceremony  observed  after  marriagre  wns 
the  sacrifice  which  the  husband  offered  up  on  the 
occaeion  of  hia  hride  being  registered  amomget  hit  i 
(1  phratores  (va^uT^Xfor,  ac'il.  dwriay  rots  ^pdrop. 
atp  («rV*YK<*'>  i^emasth.  c,  EubnL  pp.  1312,  1320; 
Itaena,  de  Pjfrr.  her,  p.  45). 

The  btatcincnt  above  made  of  the  solemnities 
connected  with  marriage  cannot  of  course  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  all  ages  and  circiunitaiieei, 
liiit  rather  as  a  rcim-genUition  of  the  ciistonil  gene* 
zollv  observed  at  Atheiu  in  later  times. 

At  Spaita  the  betrothal  of  the  hride  hy  her 
father  or  guardian  {Kvpim)  waa  renuisitc  as  n  pre- 
liminary of  marriage,  as  wcU  as  at  Athens.  (Mtil- 
ler,  Uiofiam^  it  4.  §  2.)  Another  enitom  pecu- 
liar to  the  Spartans,  and  a  n-Hc  of  ancient  times, 
was  the  seizure  of  the  bride  by  her  intended 
hnsband  (see  Hood.  vL  66%  hut  of  comM  with 
the  '.ill  tlon  of  her  parents  or  guardians.  (PIuL 
J^fcur.  15  i  Xen.  d»  Hep,  Lae.  i.  5.)  She  was 
not,  however,  immediately  domtdled  in  her  hns- 
hand's  house,  hut  cohabited  with  him  f  r  s(  in- 
time  dandcstinely,  till  he  brought  hcr^  and  fre- 
quently her  mother  aba,  to  hb  home.  (MOIter, 
Dorians,  !.  c.)  A  similar  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  Crete,  where,  as  we  are  told  (Strabo, 
z.  p.  482),  the  young  men  when  duraissed  from 
the  iyf K-fi  of  their  T  'In,  ?,  were  immediately  mar-  [ 
ried,  bat  did  not  take  their  wives  home  till  some 
thne  afterwaida.  MUOar  suggest!  that  the  chil- 
?  I  I  of  thia  fttftiTO  khid  of  JateraniiM  wen  called 
irap6«yuu. 

We  snbjoin  some  putfenUm  ooncfming  the  re- 
lation between  man  and  wlv  anion;?8t  the  ancient 
Oieei(S»  prefacing  them  with  a  description  of  do- 
mestic married  life,  from  Lysias  (da  Cu$i*  Bralot. 
y.  92).  The  Bj>eaker  there  says,  "  I  have  a  small 
two-stoiy  house,  of  equal  dimensions  on  the  base- 
ment and  first  floor,  both  in  the  male  end  female 
apartments  ((cori  tV  yvyatKoeytriy  k,  t.  X,).  Now 
after  our  little  boy  was  bom,  his  mother  used  to 
sackle  it,  and  Aal  the  might  not  meet  with  any 
accident  in  going  down  the  ladder  kKI/m^^ 
whenever  she  wanted  to  wash,  I  lived  np  stairs, 
and  the  women  below.  And  it  iras  usual  for  my 
wife  to  leave  me  very  frequently  and  sleep  down 
atain  with  the  child,  to  give  it  the  breast  and  keep 
it  firom  crying.  And  one  day  after  dinner  the 
little  ffllow  cried  and  fretted,  and  1  told  my  wife 
to  go  and  suckle  it ;  now  at  first  she  would  not, 
hnt  at  hut  I  got  angry  with  her,  and  ordcied  her 
to  go  :  '  yes,*  Nui  slie,  *thBt  joa  DBJ  pltj  With 
the  servant  maid,' "  ice 

Now,  though  the  wifie,  as  appears  by  this  tale, 
usually  took  her  rticalg  with  her  husband,  she  did 
not  go  eat  with  him  to  diBner,  nor  ait  at  taUe  with 
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his  pnestJ?  when  he  had  compnny.  (Tsaens, 
FjfTT.  her.  p.  139  ;  Demosth.  c  Aeaer.  p.  i35*i) 

The  duties  of  a  good  hooaewife  are  snnnscd  ap 
by  Plato  (L<ff.  vii.  p.  805)  under  the  hcaijii  of 
TofutlOf  dc/»ir€^a,  and  mathorpo^la.  The  first  fi. 
these  indnded  the  domestic  arrangenenli  ef  the 
hni:se  and  superintendenc-e  of  the  furniture,  pritvi- 
ftiuns,  cookery,  and  servants  ;  in  £act  everv  thisg 
that  came  nndcrthenanieofhonadceepiDf;  (Be«^, 
Charikh  i^  vnl.  iL  p.  47'^  )  But  a  trust  <if  this  kind 
was  not  reposed  in  a  youiig  wife  UU  she  bad  gained 
some  ejiperienee  \  ftr  what,  aaye  Xenophon  (Oseois. 
7.  §  4),  could  a  wife,  married  at  fifieon,  1h"  likdy 
to  know,  who  had  lived  in  complete  seclusion,  aod 
had  only  been  taaght  by  her  mother  to  eondoct 
herself  virtuously  {aw^pcr^l-A'-  The  5 t/Kfrffo  in- 
cluded the  attendance  upon  the  sick  inmates  of  the 
honie,  whether  free  or  davea.  (lCeD.OKaa.7. 137.) 
The  miZorpo^la  was  the  physical  education  «jf  tU- 
children,  on  which  Plutarch  {de  Edmcat.  Patr.  5. 
p.  9)  ohaerveo  diat  mediers  ought  themaelvce  to 
;  ii  tnreand  sackle  their  children,  thongh  frf^q'iently 
female  citiiens  were  hired  as  wet-nurses.  (Deaaosth. 
cBML  p.  1S09.)  The  Spartaa  noises  were  so 

famous,  that  they  were  enj^'aged  evt-n  In  f^ireii^'n 
States  i  thus  Akibiades  we  are  told  wa«  cockled  by 
a  Laeoniannone.  (Flat /.ycur^.  IS.)  ItiBseareely 
necessary  to  remark  jhat  we  have  b<-en  speaking  of 
the  household  of  a  citizen  in  good  ciromistanoe^ 
to  which  only  oor  ohsemUions  am  apply. 

The  consideration  in  which  women  wen?  held  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  in  an- 
cient Ofoeoe,  wonM  naturally  depend,  in  seme  de> 
pree,  on  their  intellectiml  and  mom!  character  ;  but 
generally  speaking  the  Qreeksentertained  compara- 
tively little  Rgard  ftr  the  female  chaneter.  They 

cniisib  rr>d  women.  In  fact,  as  derld<nlly  inferior  t  i 
men,  qualified  to  dischaive  only  the  subordinate 
fbnetiooa  in  life,  «id  imther  neeeasary  as  help- 
mates, than  aL-r  ,  :il,le  as  companions.  To  thi  >e 
notions  female  education  for  the  most  part  corre- 
sponded, and  in  fret  eenfirmed  them  ;  it  did  net 
supply  the  elepant  accomplishments  and  rcfinmitnt 
of  manners  which  permanently  engage  the  affec- 
tions, when  other  attraetians  have  pasaed  away. 
Aristotle  (f/f  Ih-p.  I.  2)  states,  that  the  rehitirm  of 
man  to  woman  is  that  of  the  governor  to  the  sob- 
jcct ;  and  Plato  (Mmi?,  p.  71),  that  a  weaan'a 
virtue  may  he  summed  np  in  a  few  word*,  fiw  she 
has  only  to  manage  the  house  well,  keeping  what 
there  is  in  it,  and  obeying  her  hnsband.  Nor  is  ft 
uiiini[:'n;'!.int  to  ri-m;irk,  that  Athenians,  in  speaking 
of  their  wives  and  children,  generally  said  r«itym 
Kol  Tvyoikar,  putting  their  wives  hst :  a  phrase 
which  indicates  verj*  clearly  what  was  the  tone  of 
feeling  on  this  subject.  Moreover,  before  mani^ge 
Oredan  women  wese  kept  in  a  state  of  eoafinement, 
which  amounted  to  little  short  of  a  deprivation  of 
liberty,  so  that  they  an  even  said  to  have  been 
watehed  and  gnaided  in  atrong  apartments, 

(Enrip.  Ipkig.  m  Amlid.X  nor  was  it  thought  be- 
commg  m  them  to  he  aeen  in  poblie  (Bvri|x  OntL 
108),  except  on  some  particular  occ»ainTi<(,  when 
they  appeared  as  spectators  of.  or  participates  in 
religious  proecarions ;  of  which,  young  men  de- 
sirous of  being  married  would  naturaUr  avail  them- 
selves to  determine  the  object  of  their  choi<e. 
Even  aftor  marriage-  the  restrictions  imposed  npm 
yonqg  woaoa  af  tha  aaiddla  tad  h^har  ciMaet 
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were  of  »  Tcry  jealous  ami  almost  Oricnt'il  charnc- 
to;  TImj  occupied,  at  is  well  known,  a  fepazate 
mtt  tf  the  keoMs  and  in  the  abtoiee  of  tlinr  Inia- 
land  it  was  thought  highly  improper  for  a  man 
(Ten  to  enter  where  they  were  (lieuioiih.  c  Kwtra. 
ppi  1157,  1150.)  From  tariont  paunget  of  we 
Attic  comedians  it  M  ould  also  seem  that  married 
vooMD  were  required  to  keep  at  home  {,wtw^Mf\, 
and  not  aDowad  to  go  oat  of  deon  widiottt  tae 
penni«ion  of  their  buehauds.  ThuB,  in  a  fra^n]ent 
of  Meoaodar  (Meineke^  p.  87),  we  are  told  that 
■mM  waoMB  an  iMt  altowad  to  pa«  the  gate  of 
tbcont>7aKdof  tiia  iHwa, 

'EAf v0«pa  -yvvfUKi  yfySfLiar'  oiKiai  : 

nA  Ariitimhanee  (Tiem.  pw  790)  ipeaks  of  their 
haAaodi  forbidding  them  to  go  out   Agun,  on 

oocasions  of  great  public  alarm  (f.p.,  wlu-n  the 
Bcwtof  the  defeat  at  Chaeroncia  reached  Athens), 
the  weinen  are  spoken  of,  not  as  leaving  their 
houses,  but  standing  at  their  doors  and  inquiring 
after  tlw  fiUe  of  their  husbands,  a  circumstance 
whidi  is  ^bscribed  as  bebg  discrediti^le  to  them* 
lelTcs  and  the  city  (^kvo^iW  airrHy  noI  t^i  w6K*t»t, 
Ljvug.  a  Lkkt.  p.  53,  Bek.).  From  a  passage  in 
Pfamth  {d»  Gen.  Socr.  33)  it  appears  that  on  this 
nhject  there  was  the  same  feeling  at  Thebes  as 
vrU  as  at  Athena  ;  and  the  same  writer  (&«^oii,  21) 
ioforms  us  that  one  of  Solon's  laws  specified  the 
conditions  and  occasions  upon  which  women  were 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  their  houses.  In  Utor  times 
there  were  magistrates  at  Athens  (the  yvvautov6- 
fM),  charged,  as  their  name  denotes,  with  the 
npennteiidence  cf  the  behavioiir  of  tromok  £0y- 

Bat  ue  must  obaerre  that  the  description  given 
share  I'f  the  sotial  condition  and  estimation  of 
wwaen  in  Greece,  does  not  apply  to  tlie  Heroic 
times  as  described  by  Homer,  nor  to  the  Dorian 
ftite  of  SjAirta.  With  ro^pfprt  to  the  former,  we 
Live  only  ^pacc  to  remrak,  that  the  women  of  the 
Homeric  times  enjoyed  nmch  men  freedom  and 
Wfisideratioo  than  those  of  Intf^r  nifes,  and  that  the 
cotiueciion  between  the  sexca  %va£  then  of  a  more 
fmrr  us  and  affectioute  chatacter  than  after- 
ward*.  For  another  important  distinction  see  Dos 
(G&££K).    (iiecker,  CVoiriit/ejt,  vol.  ii.  p.  415.) 

Among  the  Dorians  generally,  and  in  Sparta 
Cqxdally,  the  rebtion  of  the  v.  :f<  to  the  husband, 
asd  the  regard  paid  to  women,  was  fur  tiie  most 

Cil  the  MUM  at  that  represented  bj  Homer  to 
ve  prevailed  universally  amongst  the  ancient 
Gr^eks  ;  and  as  such,  presented  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  habits  and  principlca  of  the  Ionic  Athenians, 
with  whom  the  ancient  custom  of  Orefce,  in  this 
respect,  wiu  in  a  great  measure  supphuited  by  that 
rf  the  East.  At  Sparta,  for  inituweii  the  wife  was 
hmmired  with  the  title  of  itarotva  or  **mlstre}ia,*' 
ia  appellatko  not  used  unmeaningly  at  iruuically, 
iod  whidl  iraa  aommon  amongst  the  Thesaalians 
lad  other  nations  of  northern  Greece.  (MulU-r,  ii. 
4  1 4.)  Moreover,  the  public  intercourse  per- 
■ittad  by  the  Dorians  betweoi  the  Mxea  iraa 
(ctmiparativcly  at  leAst)  of  so  free  n'ld  i;!irt^- 
Rncted  a  character,  as  to  have  given  occasion 
hr  A»  known  chaigei  ef  Uoentiousness 

iiyfcn)  against  the  Spartan  women.  (Eurip. 
Amiram.  586.)  The  induence,  too,  which  the 
laeedaemeftiaii  mmen  Mijoyed  was  w  neat  that 
tha  Sfuttn  wen  blamed  fat  nbmUtmg  to  the 
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yoke  of  t^ielr  Mives  ;  and  even  Aristotle  (PoL 
ii.  6)  thought  it  necessaty  to  account  for  the  cir- 
cnraitaDce,  by  the  suppodtion  that  Lycnrgus  bad 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  rej^ulate  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  the  Spartan  women  as  he  had  wishmL  la 
sheet  thaw  was  a  great  oontnet  and  differenea 
between  the  treatment  of  women  in  the  Dorian 
and  Ionian  state*  of  Greece,  which  ia  well  da> 
•eribed  by  MtlUer  (1.  o.)  hi  the  following  wnrds : 
"  Amongst  the  lonians  women  were  merely  con- 
aidered  in  an  inferior  and  sensual  light,  and  though 
die  Aeolwiw  allowed  their  fedings  a  more  exalted 
tone,  as  is  proved  by  the  amatory  poetesses  of 
Lesboe,  the  Dorians,  a«  well  at  Sparta  as  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  were  ahnoat  the  only  nation  who 
considercil  iho  higher  attributes  of  the  female  mind 
as  callable  o£  cultivatioQ.**  In  Sparta,  too,  the  un- 
mhmed  women  lired  more  in  public  than  the  mar- 
ried. The  former  appeared  with  their  faces  un» 
covered,  the  bttcr  veiled  ;  and  at  Sparta,  in  Crete, 
and  at  Olympia,  virgins  were  permitted  to  be  spec- 
tators of  the  gymnastic  contests,  and  married 
weown  only  were  excluded.  The  reverse  of  thia 
wit  the  case  m  Ionia.  (MUller,  !l  2.  §  2.) 

The  preceding  investigation  will  have  prepared 
the  reader  for  the  fact,  that  the  strictest  conjugal 
fidelity  was  required  under  very  severe  penalties 
from  the  wife  [Aduitekiuji],  while  great  laxity 
was  allowed  to  the  husband.  The  general  practica 
is  thus  illustrated  by  Phiutus  (^MerctU.  iv.  6.  2) :  — 

"  Kam  ri  fir  loortnn  duut  dam  uzoNm  suam, 

Id  si  rescivit  uxor,  impune  est  viro. 
Uxor  viro  si  clam  domo  egressa  eat  foiaa, 
Viro  flt  causa,  exigitur  matrhnenioi,** 

In  cases  of  adultery  by  the  wife,  the  Athenian 
law  subjected  the  husband  to  iri/Jo,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  cohabit  with  her  ;  so  that  she  wait  i)  m 
facto  divorced.  (Demosth.  e.Neaer.  p.  1574.)  But 
a  separation  might  be  eflfccted  in  two  ditferent 
ways:  by  the  wife  leavinL,'  the  husband,  or  tlra 
husband  dismissing  the  wife.  If  the  latter  »up 
posed  her  husband  to  have  actod  without  sufficient 
justification  in  such  a  course,  it  was  competf^nt  for 
her  after  dismissal,  or  rather  fur  her  guardums, 
to  bring  an  action  ibt  dliwissnl  {iu^  iiwoit«/i\f)tt0S 
or  dtroiro/i.jrf)j>!  t])o  cnrrospondinp  action,  if  brought 
by  the  huaband,  was  a  iuctj  ajroAtt'iffO)!.  If, 
however,  a  wife  were  ill-used  in  any  way  by  her 
husband,  he  w;is  liable  to  an  action  calbHl  n  Sik^i 
Konwctus^  so  that  the  wife  wm  nut  entirely  un- 
protected by  the  laws ;  a  conclusion  justified  by  a 
fragment  in  Athcnaeus  (xiii.  p.  559)  in  wliich 
married  women  are  spoken  of  as  relying  on  its 
protection.  But  a  separation,  whether  it  origi- 
nated from  the  huslmnd  or  wifi-,  was  conRidercd  to 
reflect  discredit  on  the  latter  {i  jhp  ilavAds  iaraf 

alffx^yn"  fx"'*'*  f^sf-  "P"^  "^'o*-  P-  67,  Oaisford) 
ind<.(>endent  of  the  ditficultits  and  Inconvcnifures 
to  which  she  was  subjected  by  iu  At  S(':iru 
batramoM  on  the  part  of  a  wife  seems  to  have 
been  a  ground  for  dismissal  by  the  husband 
(Uerod.  vi.  6 1 )  ;  and  from  a  wu«ago  in  Dion  Chry- 
soslom  (Orat  xv.  p.  447 )  it  has  been  inferred  that 
women  were  in  the  habit  of  imposing  supposititious 
children  with  a  view  of  keeping  (Karoo'xcu') 
their  husbands :  not  but  that  the  word  admits  o4 
if  indeed  it  does  not  {(ran  tha  tense)  nqirire|  a 
ditferent  interpretation. 

This  artid^  has  heen  maiiilT  composad  from 
BoGk<f^GMUsi(To1.ii.^41A>.  ThadiitieaoC 
8b  2 
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Ml  At>i  -  "n  wif,>  nrc  stntM  somewhat  In  detail  by 
Xenophon  {Oeconom.  ad  niit.).  [R.  W.] 

2.  Roman.  A  Roman  marriage  was  called 
Jd-itnc  Nnptinc,  Jn.itiim  Matrinionlum,  LogUinmrn 
Matrunonium,  as  being  conformable  to  Jus  Civile 
or  to  Rmnan  Law.  A  maitia^  waa  either  Cora 
convpntione  uxoris  in  manum  viri,  ar  il  was  with- 
out this  coaveDtio.  In  both  amn  then  must  be 
comittWimi  between  the  jMitict,  and  eoment:  the 
malr  must  nho  be  pubca,  and  thp  woman  viri 
potens.  The  legal  conset^nences  as  to  the  power 
of  the  fiitber  over  hi*  children  were  the  same  in 
))otli.  Opposed  to  the  Lcgitimnm  Matrimoniiun 
was  the  Matrimoniom  Juris  Gentium. 

A  Roman  nHunage  may  be  viewed,  First  with 
rf^fercTir.^  tn  the  conditions  required  for  a  Jiistiim 
Matrimonium ;  Secondly,  with  reference  to  the 
fanni  ef  the  maiTiage ;  Thirdly,  with  leferenee  t» 
its  legal  consequences. 

Unless  th^^re  was  connubium  there  could  be  no 
Ronton  nanrii^  Comrabhnn  is  ddlned  UI- 
pian  {Frag.  v.  8)  to  be  **  oxoris  jure  ducendae 
fiumltas,"  or  the  fiwulty  bj  which  a  man  ma^^  make 
a  woman  hk  WmM  wife.  But  in  troth  thia  b  no 
definition  at  all,  nor  di>es  it  give  any  information. 
Coonubiam  is  merely  a  term  which  comprehends 
all  the  conditions  of  a  legal  narri^.  Aeeerdingly, 
the  tenn  is  explained  by  particular  instances  : 

Roman  men  citixeos,**  says  Ulpian,  have  cod- 
nnbtmn  with  Reman  women  eitiaens  (Ammmm 
<->v\v)  ;  1)ut  with  Lalinao  and  Peret;rinao  only  in 
those  cases  where  it  has  been  permitted.  With 
■hiTes  there  n  no  ecmmibiani.** 

S(imi'tinii-8  rnnnubium,  that  is  tlic  faculty  of 
contracting  a  Roman  moniagc,  is  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  one  of  iti  moat  important  consequences, 
namely,  the  Patria  Potcslas :  "  for,"  Bays  Gnitii, 
**  since  it  ia  the  eflHsct  of  Connubium  that  the 
children  fellow  the  conditioo  of  their  fiither,  it 
results  that  when  Connubium  exists,  the  cliildren 
are  not  only  Romtm  citizens,  but  are  also  in  the 
power  of  their  fiither.**  Generally,  it  may  be 
atatcd  that  there  was  only  cnnnuhium  l)et\v<>cn 
Roman  citixcns :  the  coses  in  which  it  at  any  time 
existed  between  parties,  not  both  Roman  citizens, 
were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Originally, 
or  at  least  at  one  peric»d  of  the  Republic,  there 
was  no  Connubium  between  the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians  ;  but  this  was  altered  by  the  Lex 
Cnnulcia  which  allowed  Conmibiam  between  par- 
sons of  those  two  classes. 

There  Mras  no  corarabinm  between  many  persons 
with  respoct  to  one  another,  who  had  severally 
connubium  with  respect  to  other  persons.  Thns 
there  were  nvieaa  degrees  of  consanguinity  within 
which  there  was  no  connubium.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  parent  and  child,  whether  the 
idation  waa  natural  or  by  adoption  ;  and  a  man 
could  not  marrr  an  adopted  daughter  or  prand- 
danghter,  even  after  he  had  emancipated  her. 
There  was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and 
sisters,  v,-hf>thtT  of  the  •whole  or  of  tlie  half  Wood  : 
but  a  mnti  might  iiiiirTy  a  sister  by  adoption  after 
her  emancipation,  or  after  hb  own  emancipation. 
It  lifcame  legal  to  mnrrr  a  limther's  daiiphter 
after  Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying 
Agripnina ;  bat  the  rale  was  not  carried  further 
than  the  example,  and  in  the  tini"  '^f  rT-i>ii«  it 
mained  unlawful  for  a  man  to  marry  hia  sister's 
daughter.  (Gaius,  I  63}  l^dk  ^M.  am.  £; 
Saeton.  Omd,  26,) 
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There  was  no  ronnnbinm  also  between  pwrtf 
within  certain  relations  of  affinity,  as  Wtw«*a  a 
man  and  his  socnis,  minis,  pririgna,  and  noverea. 

Any  illepil  union  of  a  male  and  female,  iJiongh 
affecting  to  be,  was  not  a  nuuxiagc :  the  niaa  bad 
noleigiarwife,  and  the  diildren  haid  ool^pil  fother ; 
consequently  they  were  not  in  the  power  of  tlieir 
reputed  father.  These  restrictions  as  to  mamiji^ 
were  not  founded^m  any  enactments :  they  were 
a  part  of  that  ]nr^<^  mass  of  Roman  law  which  h^ 
longs  to  Jus  Mortbus  Constitntum. 

The  marriage  of  Domitius,  afterwards  the  cm* 
pcror  Nero,  with  Octavia  the  daughter  of  Claadios, 
seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  irregular.  Nero  was 
adopted  by  Claudius  by  a  Lex  Cunata  (Taeit 
Ann.  xii.  but  lie  was  already  ^'j  -nn-in-law; 
at  least  the  sponsalia  are  mentioned  before  the 
adoption.  (Tacit  Ann.  ziL  9.)  These  iwnietehe 
no  nile  of  I.i't  wliich  would  prevent  a  man  from 
adopting  his  son-in-law ;  though  if  the  adoptwD 
took  pUMee  before  the  marrbge^  it  wonld  he  Ulegd, 
as  stated  by  Gaius. 

Persons  who  bad  certain  bodily  impericctions, 
as  evnuehi,  and  others  who  from  any  caase  coald 
never  attain  to  puberty,  could  not  contnict  m;i.-- 
nagc ;  for  though  pubertas  was  in  course  of  Ums 
fixed  at  a  peeitive  iMre  [Impubrs],  yrt  aa  the 
foundation  of  the  rn  ti  -n  of  pubertas  was  phrs;<-nl 
capacity  for  sexual  intercourse,  there  could  be  no 
puDettM  if  there  was  a  physical  incapeeitr. 

The  essence  of  marria.je  was  ronsenl,  and  the 
consent,  lays  Ulpion,  "  both  of  those  who  come 
together,  aM  of  thoee  m  wheee  power  they  are 
and  "  marriage  is  not  effected  by  sexual  union,  but 
by  consent."  'J'hose  then  who  wore  not  aai  jnrisi 
had  not,  strictly  speaking,  comrabimn,  or  the 
^  uxoris  jure  duoendae  facultas  thonuh  in  an- 
other sense,  they  bad  connubium  by  rirtite  of  ti^ 
consent  of  theie  in  whoee  power  they  were,  if 
there  was  no  other  ImMiiment  83b  tit  L 

s.  11—13.) 

The  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  placed  ccrtu'a 
restrictions  on  marriage  as  to  the  parties  between 
whom  it  could  take  place.  [Jvi.iA  ST  Pam 
PoppARA  ;  Inpamia.] 

A  man  could  only  have  one  lawfid  wHt  at  a 
time  ;  and  consequently  if  he  were  married,  nnd 
divorced  his  wife,  a  second  marriage  would  be  no 
marringe,  nnlesi  the  diTone  were  effectnL 

The  marriage  Cum  conventione  in  manora  dif- 
fered from  that  Sine  conventione,  in  the  relation- 
ship which  it  effected  between  the  IraalMHid  and 
the  wife  ;  the  marriajje  Cum  conventton-'  n-as  a 
necessary  condition  to  make  a  woman  a  raater* 
families.  By  the  marria^  Cum  conventione,  Ae 
wife  pa.ssed  into  the  faniilia  of  her  huslnand,  and 
waa  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  dantrht*T,  or  as  it 
was  expressed,  •*in  manum  convenit."  (Cic.  Top. 
3  ;  filiae  loon  est.  Gains,  it.  1.50.)  In  the  marria;,'^ 
Sine  conventione,  the  wife's  r.'lalion  to  her  own 
iismilia  remained  as  before,  and  she  waa  mcnly 
Uxor.  "  Uxor,**  says  Cicero  {Top.  3),  "  is  a  genus 
of  which  there  arc  two  specie  ;  one  is  iiiat^- 
familias,  *quae  in  manum  oonvenit the  other  is 
uxor  nnly  "  Accordinifly  a  materfamilias  i*  a  wife 
who  IS  in  maiui,  and  in  the  familia  of  her  hus- 
band, and  eeosequently  one  of  his  tni  hercdee  ;  or 
in  tVie  manns  of  him  in  whose  power  her  husKmd 
IS.  A  wife  not  in  mann  was  not  a  member  of  ber 
husbands  fiunilia,  and  therefore  thatetn  could  not 
^ytohsft  QdUaa(xTiii€>al«otlitaatlMftthii 
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yr:r,  the  old  meaning  nf  materfaiuiluw.  Matrons 
wu  properlj  a  wife  not  in  mano,  and  equivalent 
to  CiccM\i  tanttauBodo  uxor  ;**  and  the  was 
ailed  matrona  before  she  had  any  children.  T?iit 
tkeie  «'ords  are  not  always  tued  in  thv«e  their 
M^giad  and  proper  BMwdnga.  (See  Ulp.  Praff.  iv.) 

No  forms  n  orc  requisite  in  roaixiagt^  ;  the  best 
•rideoce  of  marriage  was  oohabitatioQ  nuUrimouii 
aMBi^  Thit  flMlmMBti  caiiMi  ni^t  be  pcored 
hy  rarious  kinds  of  evidence.  A  marriage  Cum 
coareatMHM  might  be  effected  b/  Usus,  Parienmy 
wA  Coenpiioi 

If  a  woman  lived  with  a  man  for  a  whole  year 
as  kit  wife,  she  b«ame  in  manu  viri  by  virtue  of 
thkanlraMnial  eohabituiea.  The  eonsent  to  litre 
t^»<':her  a$  man  and  wife  was  the  niarriaijo  :  the 
■sua  Sos  a  year  had  the  manas  as  its  result ;  and 
iUb  wm  vf  mHofj  to  UsneapUm  of  mofMn 
fpoenlly,  in  which  iisns  for  one  year  pave  owner 
ih^  The  Iaw  of  the  Twelve  TaUes  provided 
ilat  a  woniBn  did  not  wish  to  come  into  tlie 
manos  of  her  husband  in  this  manner,  she  should 
absent  herself  from  him  annually  for  three  nights 
(fii'auttfwii)  and  so  brHdc  the  nme  of  the  ?ear. 
(OrlL  iii.  2  ;  Gains,  i.  111.)  The  Twelve  Tables 
fiebaUy  did  not  introduce  the  usus  in  the  case  of 
a  wsaaa  eohatntin^  witli  a  man  natrinoDfl  causa, 
any  more  than  they  probably  did  in  the  case  of 
sthsr  thi^ }  but  as  in  the  ceee  of  other  things 
they  ftxei  the  time  within  which  the  OSttS  •hooJd 
iare  its  full  effect,  so  they  established  a  positive 
nde  as  to  wlnt  time  should  be  a  sufficient  inter- 
nqitiaa  of  nsu  in  the  case  of  matrimonial  cohabit- 
ation, and  such  a  positive  rule  was  obviously 
■ecfaiy  in  order  to  determine  what  should  be  a 
nffcieat  Itgtl  intemiption  of  usus. 

riiiHiaw  WM  a  (aria  of  marriage,  in  which  cer- 
tain words  were  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
a»sea,and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  reKgioiu 
mmmf  in  which  panis  fivirai  hm  cmpleye<l  ; 
and  hene^  this  form  of  niarriag«  wtu  also  caUed 
Conihrreatio.  This  form  of  marriage  roust  have 
Men  generally  into  disuse  in  th«  time  of  Oatoa, 
who  nraarks  (i.  112)  that  this  letral  form  nf  mar- 
riage (Aoe  jws)  was  in  use  even  in  his  time  for  the 
narriafECa  of  the  Flamines  Majorcs  and  some  others. 
This  pjusa?*  of  fiaius  is  defective  in  thx?  M.S.,  hut 
its  general  sense  may  be  collected  from  comparing 
it  with  Tacitus  (Am.  ir.  16)  and  Berriw  (ad 
Aewid.  if.  104,  374).  It  appoars  that  certain 
prkdUy  otfices;,such  as  that  uf  FLunen  Dialis,  could 
only  be  held  \j  thc^  who  wctn  hom  of  parents 
who  had  been  married  by  this  Cfremony  (trm/ar- 
nati  parfnli\i).  Kv«  n  in  the  time  of  Tiberiua,  the 
CMfBony  of  con&rreatio  waa  odIj  obearved  by  a 
fe«r.  As  to  divorce  between  penont  manied  by 
cwfcirreatio,  see  DlvoRTllTM. 

Tbe  confiirreatio  is  snppoaed  to  fam  been  the 
mode  of  contractin;*  marruige  among  the  potrici;in.<i, 
aiid  it  was  a  religious  ceremony  which  put  the 
wife  in  manu  viri. 

ro*=rnpt!o  was  effected  by  Mancipatio,  and  con 
•equently  the  wife  was  in  mancipio.  (Gaius,  L  1 1 0.) 
A  snmnn  who  was  cohabiting  with  a  nuuias  uxor, 
mtcht  crmc  into  his  marius  hv  this  ceremnny,  in 
wiiith  case  the  coeujplio  was  Kiid  to  be  niatriinonii 
causa,  and  she  who  was  fonnerly  uxor  became 
aptid  marltiim  filiae  locn.  If  ihe  coetnptio  was  rf- 
fccted  ikt  the  time  of  the  marriage,  it  was  still  a 
■eparsU;  act.  The  other  cocmptio  whicll  was 
oubd  fidnoM  oniMi  nnd  wbkii  ma  between  » 
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woman  and  a  man  not  her  husband,  i.i  considered 
under  Tj(stamkktum  and  Tutsla.   If,  how- 
ever, an  nzor  made  a  eoefoptlo  with  her  bnsband, 
not  niatrlnionii  rau.sa,  but  fiduciae  caus;u,  the  con- 
sequence was  that  she  was  in  manu,  and  thereby 
acquired  the  right*  of «  daaghter.    It  is  stated  hy 
a  modem  writer,  that  the  reason  why  a  woniiui 
did  not  come  in  manicipium  by  the  coemptio,  but 
only  in  nannm,  isthls,  that  ehe  wae  not  mancipated, 
Init  maruijated  herself,  imder  the  authority  of  her 
&ther  if  she  was  in  his  power,  and  that  of  her 
taton,  if  she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  Ihther ; 
the  absurdity  of  which  is  ob\  ions,  if  we  have  regard 
to  the  form  of  mancipatio  as  desoibed  by  Gaius  (i. 
119),  who  nlao  spetki  (L  1 18,  a)  of  mancipatio  aa 
being  the  fonn  by  which  a  j>iin>nt  released  hit 
daughter  from  the  patria  potestae  (•  tmo  jmr$\ 
whicb  he  did  when  he  gave  hu  daughter  in  mannm 
viri.    The  m.incipntio  nnist  in  all  casfH  have  hecu 
considered  as  legally  effected  by  the  lathcx  or  the 
tatoni. 

In  the  course  of  time,  marriage  without  the 
manus  became  the  osoal  nuuTii4(e.  The  mamit 
by  ntvi  f^l  into  deenetade.  (Oaios,  i.  1 1 1.) 

Sponsalia  were  not  an  unusual  prvdiminaty  of 
marriage,  but  they  were  not  necessvfiry.  **Spon- 
salhi,"  aeeordmg  to  Flerentinns  {Din',  '-3.  tit.  1. 
s.  1 )  **^sont  mcntio  et  repromissio  nnptiarum  futu- 
mnmL**  OelMos  has  preserved  (iv.  4)  an  cxtmct 
from  the  work  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus  De 
Dotibus,  which,  from  the  authority  of  that  great 
jurist,  may  bo  considered  as  unexceptionablew 
(Compare  Vorro,  dg  Ling.  Lai.  vi.  70.)  Sponaaltt, 
according  to  Serviut,  was  a  contract  by  stipula- 
tiones  and  sponsiones,  the  former  on  tbe  pert  of  the 
fiiture  husband,  the  latter  on  tbe  part  of  him  who 
gave  the  woman  in  marriage.  The  woman  who 
was  promised  in  marriage  was  accordingly  called 
Sponsa,  which  is  equivalent  to  Promissa  ;  the  man 
who  en^ed  to  marry  was  called  SponsaSi  The 
S(>oiimlia  then  were  an  agreement  to  many,  made 
iu  such  form  as  to  give  each  party  a  right  of  action 
in  case  of  non-performance,  and  the  offending  iwrty 
wan  cnndemntAl  in  such  damages  as  to  the  Judex 
seemed  jusL  This  was  the  kw  (ju*)  of  Sponsalia, 
adds  ServiuA,  to  tbe  time  when  the  Lex  Jnlin 
gave  the  Civitas  to  all  Latinm  ;  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  alterations  were  afterwards  made 
in  it. 

The  Sponsalia  were  of  cnur-ie  not  bindintr,  if 
the  parties  consented  to  waive  the  contnict  ; 
and  either  party  coold  diiaolTe  the  eontraet  aa 
either  could  dissolve  a  marriage.  If  a  person 
was  in  the  relation  of  double  spon&a'ia  at  tiie 
same  tinu>,  he  «-«•  liobre  tO  Infiuoia.  [Infa- 
.MH.]  Soiuetimes  a  present  was  made  by  the 
future  husband  to  the  future  wife  by  way  of  earn* 
eat  {d^ha^  arrka  $poHmdifia)^  or  as  it  was  called 
propter  nuptias  donatio.  (CckI.  5.  tit. :?.)  Spon.*;iIia 
might  be  contracted  by  those  who  were  nut  under 
seven  yean  of  age.  The  regulation  of  Augustus, 
which  was  rippnrrentlr  comprised  in  the  L''.v  Julia 
et  Papia,  which  declared  that  no  sponsalia  6hi>nld 
be  Taiid  if  the  noringe  did  not  follow  within 
two  yean«,  was  not  always  observed.  (Sueton. 
Auij.  c  M  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  1 6,  and  the  note  of 
Rc'imana.)  [Inpans  ;  Impukks.] 
The  conseqnenres  nf  mnrri.i^re  were  — 
1.  The  power  of  the  father  over  the  children  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  a  completely  new  rehition, 
«n  effiect  indeed  of  BMiriage,  but  one  which  had  no 
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influence  orcr  the  robtlooof  tlu  hoabaadaad  wife. 
[Patria  Potkstas.] 
2.  Th«  Ikbilitiet  of  eitlier  of  ihe  partMC  to 

p'inishmrnts  afRxrtl  to  the  violation  of  the  mar- 
riage union.    [Adultkrium  ;  Divoatium.] 

I.  Tho  nhtion  of  hoftwiidi  and  wife  with  retpect 
to  pmyicrtT,  to  which  hrad  ht  lonjf  the  matters  of 
Dot,  Oonatio  inter  virum  et  uzorcm,  Donatio  propter 
nnptiaat  Aw.  Minj  of  thcte  matien^  liowovor,  are 
not  n»*cea8ary  cotisoquonci's  of  marriaifo,  hut  the 
conaequenoe  of  certain  acu  which  are  rendered  pos- 
■ibfe  hf  mairiage. 

Iri  the  later  Roman  hiatory  we  often  read  of 
marriage  oontracta  which  have  reference  to  Dos, 
and  fraenllx  to  tlw  relaUon  of  katliMid  and  wife 
vi(»\vi  J  with  reference  to  proportr.  A  title  of  the 
Digest  (23.  tit.  4)  treau  De  Foctis  D<^bus, 
whieh  might  ho  nado  either  befoto  or  after  mar* 
riiure. 

Tno  Koinan  notion  of  marriage  was  this : — it  is 
the  imioo  of  male  and  female,  a  eunaortahip  for  the 

whole  of  life,  the  inseparable  consuetude  of  life, 
an  intercommunion  of  Uw,  sacred  and  not  sacred. 
(Dig.  23L  tits.  a.  1.)  Bat  it  io  not  meant  that 
nmrriage  was  t  )  this  extent  regulated  hy  law,  for 
marriage  is  a  thing  which  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
befood  the  domain  of  law.  The  definition  or  de- 
scription nv  on^  'hn*  there  is  no  leijal  separation  of 
the  interests  oi  bu^liand  and  wife  in  such  matters 
fat  which  the  aeparation  would  be  opposed  to  the 
notion  of  marriage.  Thus  the  wife  had  the  sacra, 
the  donuciIe,and  the  rank  of  the  husband.  Marriage 
waa  ostaUished  by  consent,  and  eontSnoed  by  die- 
sent  ;  fur  th^  r1-ss  nt  of  either  party,  when  fonnally 
expressed,  could  dissolve  the  relation.  [Divoh- 

riuM.] 

Neither  in  the  old  Roman  law  nor  in  its  later 
modilications,  was  a  community  of  property  an 
eaaential  part  of  the  notion  of  muriage  t  ludea  we 

os'iunie  that  nritfinally  alt  marriages  were  accom- 
panied with  the  conventio  in  manum,  for  in  that 
case,  as  already  observed,  the  wife  became  filiae- 
fhmilios  loco,  and  passed  into  the  fimilia  nf  her 
husband  ;  or  if  her  husband  was  in  the  power  of 
his  father,  she  became  to  her  hnahand^  mther  in 
the  r.  lalion  of  a  f;randdnu;fhter.  All  her  property 
passed  to  her  husband  by  a  universal  succession 
(Chunai  iL  96,  98),  and  the  ooold  not  dienoeforward 
acquire  property  for  herself.  Thus  she  \va^  en- 
tirely removed  from  her  former  family  as  to  her 
legal  status  and  beoime  as  the  lister  to  her  hiis- 
haiidN  chiUhi  II.  In  othi-r  words,  when  a  woman 
came  in  manum,  there  was  a  blending  of  th«  ma- 
trimonial and  the  filial  rehition.  It  waa  a  good 
inarriacre  without  the  rplatinn  expressed  by  in 
umnu,  which  was  a  relation  of  parent  and  child 
aupemdded  to  that  of  hoaband  and  wife.  The 
inantM  was  terminated  by  death,  loss  of  Civitas, 
by  Diti'areatio,and  we  may  assume  by  Mancipatin. 
It  ia  a  Kgitimate  consequence  that  the  wife 
could  not  divorce  h^r  hu^hand,  though  her  hus- 
band might  divorce  her,  and  if  we  assume  that  the 
marrif^  accompanied  by  the  com  conventione  was 
originally  the  only  fonn  of  marriac;?  (of  which, 
however,  we  believe,  there  is  no  proof!  the  state- 
ment of  Plutarch  [DtvoMTiov]  that  the  hnihand 
alone  had  originally  the  power  of  effecting  a  di- 
vorce, will  consist  with  this  strict  l^al  deduction. 
It  is  pondble,  howoTer,  that,  even  u  the  mafiiage 
cum  conventione  was  oner  t'  .  nrily  marriage,  then- 
might  have  been  l^al  means  by  which  a  wife  in 


mann  could  be  released  from  the  mnnas  ;  for  th» 
will  alone  would  be  aafiicient  to  release  her  from 
the  nairiaga.  In  ^  time  of  Qaioi  (L  137),  a 
woman,  after  the  r^pudiOB  vaa  MU^  codd  de> 
mand  a  reroancipatio. 

When  there  waa  no  eooventio,  the  woaiaa  nw 
mained  a  memlwr  of  her  own  familia :  she  n-as  t  j 
her  husband  in  the  same  relation  as  anv  othet 
Roman  citiaen,  diflmng  only  io  this  tfaia  W  an 
enabled  her  to  become  the  mother  of  childrvn  who 
were  the  husband's  children  and  citizens  of  the 
state,  and  that  she  owed  fidelity  to  him  eo  Um^  m 
the  matrimonial  cohabitation  continoed  by  m'itnr.l 
consent.  But  her  legal  statos  omtinoed  as  it  vai 
before :  if  she  waa  net  in  the  power  of  htt  fetbav 
she  had  for  all  purposes  a  legal  personal  exi^t^^nce 
independently  of  fa«r  huaband,  and  cooseqaently 
her  property  waa  4&tinet  feom  hia.  It  meat  have 
been  with  respect  to  snch  marriaires  ai  these,  that 
a  great  port  at  least  of  the  rules  of  law  relating  to 
Dos  were  ^abltshed  ;  and  to  endi  maniagwaB 
the  rules  of  law  relating  tn  marriace  contracts  most 
have  referred,  at  least  m>  long  as  the  mmxiage  cam 
conrentioae  existed  and  retamed  ita  altietdanclK 

When  marriajjc  was  dissolved,  the  parties  to  it 
might  matry  again  ;  but  opinion  conaidcsed  it  bmo 
decent  for  a  woman  not  to  marry  again.  A  wmnn 
was  required  by  usa^t?  (nws)  to  wait  a  year  before 
she  contracted  a  second  marriage,  on  the  pain  of 
Infiunia. 

At  Rome,  the  matrimonimn  juris  cirilis  was 
originally  the  only  marriage.  But  under  the  ia- 
flnenoe  of  the  Jw  Oentinm,  •  eohahifeation  be- 
tween Peregrini,  or  between  Latini,  or  botwci?n 
Pcrcgrini  and  Latini  and  Romani,  which,  in  in 
eesentida,  waa  n  nmiriafe,  a  cBnaartiam  enmii 
vitac  with  the  affectio  maritalis,  was  reco^isod  as 
such  ;  and  tboogh  such  marriage  could  not  have 
all  the  effect  of  a  Roman  mMrii«e,  It  had  iM 
general  effect  in  this,  that  the  children  of  such 
marriage  had  a  father.  Thus  was  established  the 
notion  of  a  valid  nmrrbige  genetnily,  which  bmv 
ringe  might  be  either  .Turis  Civilis  or  Juris  Gentioai. 
Certain  conditions  were  requisite  for  a  valid  mar- 
riage g«ierally,  and  partieidar  conditiaaa  wen  ae- 
cessary  for  a  Roman  mnrrii^^-.  Tn  the  systetn  r>f 
Justinian,  the  distinction  ceased,  and  there  re- 
mained only  the  notion  of  a  valid  mnniage 
rally  ;  which  is  the  sense  of  Justae  nnptiae  in  the 
Justinian  system.  This  valid  or  legal  mama|fc  is 
opposed  to  all  cohabitation  which  is  not  maiiafe ; 
and  the  children  of  such  cohabitation  bare  no 
father.    (Puchta,  Insi.  iii.  §  287.)  [iNrAJiU.] 

The  above  is  only  an  ontUaa  of  the  Lav  «f 
^farriage,  but  it  is  snflicirnt  to  enable  ft  atodmt  tO 
carry  his  investigations  farther.  [0.  Lbj 

It  remains  to  deecribe  the  cnatoma  and  litn 
which  WL-rc  observed  by  the  Romans  at  marriaj^s 
{rUua  nuptiaUt  or  nupUartm  BolemHia  Jitsta,  t4 
pofuCSfUpa  rfir  ydfmv)^  After  the  partim  had 
ni;reed  to  marry  and  the  persons  In  whose  p.>te?ta3 
they  were  hod  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends  «nu 
•ome^es  held  at  the  honae  of  the  maiden  for  the 
purpose  of  settlinj?  the  marriago-con tract,  "v^ViA 
was  called  sponsalia^  and  written  on  tablets  (tain- 
loe  bufHimaJU  *Dd  signed  by  both  portiea.  ( Jovco. 
Sat.  ii.  1 1 9,  &c,  Ti.2S,  200  ;  GelUu.s  iv.  4.)  The 
woman  after  she  had  promised  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  man  waa  called  ipania,  pacta,  dicta,  eripmli^ 
(Gell.  /.  c. ;  Pla!it.  Triimm.  ii.  4.  99  ;  Nonius,  it. 
pk  213.)    From  Jurcnal  iSoL  vi.  27)  it  affcan 
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that,  at  leait  during  the  imperial  period,  the  man 
pnt  M  n^r  QB       tinftf  of  Im  iwtRithcidf  as  a 

plr<}fr^  o(\\U  fidelity.  This  rinjr  was  pmhahly,  like 
all  rii^  at  tkia  timet  worn  on  the  left  hand,  and 
OR  tfio  iiigw  mamt  to  Aeamaneot  (MamhkSat 

%n.  13.)  T!i«  la^f  :  .mit  t  <  fix' d  was  the  day 
on  whkh  the  marriage  waa  to  take  phioe.  To- 
waHa  the  dooe  of  the  rppobHc  ft  had  Weomo  cu«- 
tomary  to  betroth  ymintf  girls  when  thoy  were  yet 
duUnn  2  Aqguatna  therrfore  limited  the  time 
dmtu^i  whieh  a  nan  was  allowed  to  eonllnuo  be- 
trothed to  a  girl  (Suet.  Aup.  M),  and  f  r)  ado  men 
to  be  betrothed  to  giria  before  the  latt'  r  I  nd  com- 
flrted  tlidr  tenth  year,  ao  lliat  the  ngc  of  i>uh<rui« 
being  twelre  years,  a  pirl  might  not  bo  compollod 
to  be  betrothed  longer  tluu  two  yean.  (Dioa 
Caaa.  lir.  p.  ^9,  Stcpb.) 

The  Romans  believed  that  certain  dajrs  were 
mifortanate  for  the  perfonnance  of  the  marriage 
ritea,  either  on  account  of  the  relifiona  character  of 
those  daya  thenuelves,  or  on  aocoont  of  the  days 
by  which  they  were  followed,  as  the  woman  hod 
to  perfunn  certain  religions  rit»  on  the  day  after 
her  wedding,  which  coald  not  take  place  on  a  dies 
ater.  Dajra  not  soitable  for  entering  npon  matri- 
mony were  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  every 
month,  all  dies  atri,  the  whole  months  of  May 
(Orid.  T.  490  ;  Plot.  Qmaest  Rom.  p.  284) 

and  Fehnianr,  and  a  great  number  of  festivals. 
(IfacTob.  Stif'.  i.  15  ;  Ovid. Fa</.ii.  667.)  Widows, 
on  the  other  band,  might  marry  on  days  which 
were  innospicious  for  maidens.  (Macrob.  Sat.  L  e. ; 
Phrt.  Qmtstt.  Rom,  p.  '2m.) 

On  the  wedding-day,  which  in  the  early  tiroes 
was  never  fixed  upon  without  consulting  the  au- 
spices (Cic  de  Die.  I  16  ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  I.  §  I), 
the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe  with  a 
porple  fringe  or  adorned  with  rilmnds.  (Juv.  ii. 
1"J4.)  This  dress  was  called  tunica  recta  (Plin. 
//.  y.  viii.  48),  and  was  bound  round  the  waist 
with  a  girdl«>  (mmna^  cingmlttm^  or  xema^  Fest.  s.  v. 
CSapu^o}^  which  the  husband  had  to  uiitift  jjt  the 
evening.  The  bridal  veil,  cnlled  flammeum,  was 
of  a  britfht-ycllow  colour  (Fiui.  //,  A'  x.tL  U  ; 
Srhol.  fui  Juv.  \i.  226),  and  her  shoes  likewise. 
(CatalL  Irii  10.)  Her  hair  was  divided  on  this 
oecaskm  with  the  point  of  a  spear.  (Ovid.  Fa4ri.  iL 
Mt ;  Amob.  atl9.  CfmL  ii  ik  91  {  PfaL  QwesT. 
Rom.  p.  2«5.) 

The  only  form  of  marriage  which  was  celebrated 
with  solemn  religious  rites,  ma  that  Yrr  eon&trea- 
tio;  the  other  forms  being  mere  civil  acts,  were 
probably  sulemoiscd  without  any  religious  cere- 
May.  In  tke  case  of  a  marriage  by  confiuiMitiai, 
a  sheep  was  sacrificed,  and  itii  skin  was  spread 
over  two  chairs,  upon  which  the  bride  and  bhde- 
groon  aat  down  with  thor  hcada  comad.  (Serr. 
«d  A^n.  iv.  374.)  Hereupon  the  marriage  vma 
completed  by  pronouncing  a  solemn  formula  or 
pmyer,  aftiT  wmch  another  sacrifice  was  otTer>  d. 
A  cake  was  made  of  /lir  and  tlie  moftt  xo/m  pre- 
pared by  the  Vestal  virgins  (Scrv.  ad  I'irp.  Edog. 
tin,  89)«  and  carried  before  the  bride  when  she 
was  roTrlitrfrcl  to  the  rpsit^^rrr  of  her  husband.  It 
ie  uncertain  whether  thit.  cak.-  is  the  same  as  tliat 
which  is  called  mattaeeutn  (  J  iv.  Sai.  vi.  SOI),  and 
which  was  in  the  evening  distributed  among  the 
pusttA  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  young  hus- 
band. 

The  bride  wns  conducted  to  tTie  house  of  hT 
hosbaad  in  the  ereaoing.    She  was  uken  with  ap- 
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parent  Tiolence  firom  the  anns  of  her  mother,  or 
of  the  person  who  had  to  give  her  away.  On  her 
way  she  wa.s  arcompnnied  by  three  Im  s  dressed  in 
the  praetcxta,  and  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were 
still  alive  <  patrlmt  at  moirimi).  One  of  them  car- 
ried before  her  a  torch  of  white  thorn  (^na)  or, 
according  to  othen,  of  pine  wood  ;  the  two  others 
walked  by  her  tite  anpporting  her  by  the  arm. 
( Fest.  s.  r.  Patrimi  r{  vintrimi  ;  Varro,  op.  Ckari' 
lium^  L  p.  1 17  t  PUo.  //.  N,  xri.  18.)  The  bride 
herself  carried  t  diataiff  and  a  spindle  with  wool 
(I'lin.  y.  viii.  48  ;  Plut.  qHat$LRom.  p.  271.) 
A  boy  called  flamiUaa  earned  in  a  covered  vnse 
(cwmero,  twammn,  or  nm&Um)  the  so  called 
utensils  of  the  bride  and  playthings  for  children 
(cnpanifM,  Feat.  s.  a  Cmmemm  ;  Plaut  Cistd.  ill. 
1.  B).  BModea  theae  penom  who  officiated  on  the 
occision,  the  procession  was  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous train  of  friends  both  of  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom, whose  attendanee  was  called  <tfficium  and 
ad  qffieium  venire.  (Suet  CaJiff.  26,  CiavtL  36.) 
Plutarch  (QuaetL  Rom,  init)  speaks  of  five  wax- 
candles  which  were  used  at  marriages  ;  if  these 
were  borne  in  the  procession,  it  must  have  been  to 
light  the  company  which  followed  the  bride  ;  but 
it  may  also  be  that  they  wore  lighted  during  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  the  house  of  the  bride. 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  tne  door  of  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands  and  flowir  the  bride  was  carried  across 
the  threshold  by  promuin.,  i.  e.  men  who  had  only 
been  married  to  one  woman,  that  she  might  not 
knock  agaimt  it  with  her  foot,  which  would  hftTe 
been  an  evil  omen.  (Plut.  Quaett.  Rom.  p.  271,  c  ; 
Plant.  CW.  iv.  4.  1.)  Before  she  entered  the 
housa^ih*  wound  mo]  around  the  door-posts  of 
her  new  residence,  and  anointed  them  witli  lard 
(adept  tuillus)  or  wolf's  fat  (adrps  lupiuus^  tk-rv. 
ad  Aem,  iv.  19;  Plin.  /A  S.  xxviiL  9).  The 
husband  received  her  with  fire  and  water,  which 
the  woman  bad  to  touch.  This  «-as  either  a 
symbolic  purification  (for  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  104, 
says  that  the  newly  married  couple  wasthed  their 
feet  in  this  water),  or  it  was  a  symbolic  expression 
of  welcome,  as  the  interdicere  aqua  et  igni  was  the 
formula  for  banishment.  The  bride  saluted  her 
husband  with  the  words  :  ubi  tu  Cuiuty  Caia, 
(Plut.  Qnaest.  Hum.  I.  c.)  After  she  had  entered 
the  house  with  di.stafT  and  spindle,  she  was  placed 
upon  a  sheep-skin,  and  here  the  keys  of  the  huuse 
woredelifewd  inlo  her  hands.  (Fest.  s.  v.  duvis.) 
A  repast  (roma  nnj^^nHy^  given  liy  the  hiisbaiul  to 
the  whole  tniin  of  relatives  and  friends  who  ac» 
companied  the  bride,  generally  concluded  the  ei^' 
lemnity  nf  xhr^  Hr'.v.  (Plr^ut.  C\tre.  v.  2.  61  ;  Snet. 
Vaiig.  25.)  Many  ancunt  writera  mention  a  very 
po^uhur  song,  Talasius  or  Talassio,  which  waa  Mmg 
at  weddings  (Plut,  Qunrsi.  Rom.  L  c. ;  I.ir.  5.  9  ; 
Dionys.  Aat.  Rom.  iL  31  ;  FesL  f.  e.  Tuiiissi(mem)i 
but  whether  it  was  sung  during  the  repast  or 
during  the  procession  is  not  quite  clear,  though  we 
nvay  infer  from  the  story  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  song,  that  k  ma  sung  while  the  procession 
wns  ndvnnrii-'/  towards  the  house  of  the  husbimd. 

It  may  easily  be  imagint'd  that  a  solemnity  like 
that  of  marriage  did  not  take  plaee  naong  tho 
meny  and  humorous  Italian"?  ^r;!no«t  a  variety  of 
jests  and  railleries,  oiid  Ovtd  f^J  ast.  uL  676)  men- 
tions obscene  songs  which  were  sung  before  the 
Hoor  of  the  bridal  aptirtrnept  by  girls,  after  the 
,  company  had  lefi.    These  songs  wore  probabtv  the 
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old  FetccDnma  [FxscikNM.NA],and  arc  frvquciuly 
«iiI1«d  EpHkahtmia.   At  the  end  of  the  r<  the 

bride  wns  t*nrHtiit«  1  hy  mntpons  whu  li.id  isnt  liad 
more  than  one  husband  ( prmitltac)^  to  the  lectiu 
gptinlit  m  the  fttrimn,  which  tnu  on  thw  occasion 
m«g»iificonlly  ndomn  d  ai;d  stroucd  with  flow.'r«. 
On  the  following  day  the  hualKtnd  sometimes  gave 
another  enttTtUAmenl  to  bis  friends,  which  was 
called  repotta  (FmU  «.  9. ;  Hontt.  Stii.  ii.  2.  C0>, 
and  the  woman  who  on  this  day  underfwik  tlio 
nianagciiunt  of  the  houM  of  her  luuband,  hiui  to 
pcrfbnn  certain  rcligioiia  ritet  (MarroK  S(U.  i.  15)« 
on  which  account,  as  was  olsorwd  .il.nve,  it  was 
necetsary  to  sidcct  n  da^  for  the  marriage  tthich 
WM  not  followed  by  a  diet  ater.  Thrao  rites  pro- 
hnblv  consiiite<i  of  sncrifict*  tp  the  dii  Penntea. 
{Cic,  <U  HepuU.  V.  5.) 

The  ritea  and  ceremonies  which  have  l>een  men- 
tioned  above,  are  not  deftcril  * '1  l>y  any  indent 
writer  in  th«»  order  in  which  lli<  y  ti'.ik  pine,  nrid 
the  ordor  ai!i*jiti.il  above  rests  in  soiue  iiitasure 
njrrely  npon  conjecture.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  clrar  \\Iii(  h  of  the  rites  beloii;»(^d  to  cnrh  of 
the  tliree  turma  of  marriage.  Thus  much  only  is 
certain,  that  the  nest  solenm  and  thoae 

of  a  religious  nature  belonged  to  cnnr.irrraii'i. 

The  positioo  of  a  Roman  womxui  after  marriage 
was  irery  different  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman. 
The  R4jtiian  }  n-aidcd  over  the  whole  household  ; 
she  educated  her  cliildren,  wntchei!  over  and  prp- 
servod  the  honour  (»;'  the  house,  and  as  ilic  uiaur- 
faiuili;)-'  ^h'•  !-)ia!i  d  the  honours  and  respect  shown 
to  her  hu»beiid.  Tar  frDiii  bciriL'  cnrifnicd  like  t!ie 
Greek  women  to  a  distinct  i^iartnient,  the  lioman 
matron,  at  least  daring  the  better  centuries  of  the 
Vepnblie,  occ«ipird  t!i>'  ww^i  iiiijM)rt;uil  i>.irt  'if  tli  • 
house,  tilt-  atriiun.  (Cooiparc  Lipsuis,  Eitrt.  i.  17  ; 
Btittiger,  Aldcbnmdin,  Noekmit,  p.  124,  &c;  Uris- 
sonius,  lie  liiiu  Xmpttammn  ik  Jwre  ConnuUi, 
I'arM,  T2mn.>  \^'-^.] 

MATIU)  NA.  [Matrimoml'V,  p.  741. a.] 
MATRONA'LIA,  also  call.d  MATRO- 
NA'LKS  FKUI  AK,  a  frMival  al.  l.mt-d  by  the 
lioman  ntatroos  on  the  1st  of  March  in  hmumr  of 
Juno  Lueioa.  Prsni  the  many  reason*  which  OWd 
gives  why  the  fi.sii>al  wns  ki-jit  <iii  tlii*  day,  it  is 
evident  that  there  was  no  certain  tradition  on  the 
subject ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  that  it  was  instituted  in  memory  of  the  fjeaec 
l)etwoen  the  Unmans  and  Sabines,  whicli  was 
brought  about  by  means  of  the  Sabine  womt'n.  At 
this  festival  wives  used  to  r  iri\<-  j^resents  from 
their  husbands,  and  nt  a  later  tinic  >:irU  from  tlu  ir 
lovers ;  mistresses  also  were  accustomed  to  feast 
their  femde  alavee.  Hence  we  find  the  festiml 
called  by  Martini  ibf  Satiimalin  of  women.  (Ov. 
Fad.  iii.  229,  &c. ;  PkuL  MiL  iii.  1.  97  ;  Tibull. 
Hi.  1 ;  Hor.  Conn.  iiL  8 ;  Mart  v.  84.  11  ;  Snet 
Vffp.  19  ;  Tt-i  tuil.  Idfd.  14  ;  comp.  Hartung,  Dk 
Jielitpvn  Her  Uoiner^  vnl.  ii,  p.  65.) 

MAUSOLE'UM  i^MouffoAewK),  which  sig- 
nified originally  Me  tepnUAn  tf  Mtauatm*^  was 
Used  by  the  nomnrs  a>»  a  ppnoric  name  for  any 
magnificent  sepulchral  cditicc.  ^Paua.  viiL  16.  §  3. 
a.  8,  and  Uie  Latin  Lexicons.) 

The  original  bnildint,'  was  tlic  prodiu-llon  of 
the  piety  of  a  wealthy  queen,  and  the  skill  of 
the  great  artiste  of  the  hiter  Ionian  and  Attic 
schools  of  architcctur.-  ;uid  sculptur.'.  Mauso- 
los,  the  dynast  of  Cana,  havini^  died  in  d.c. 
W8,  hia  queen  ArtemiaM  evinced  her  sorrow  by 


uWrving  hi^  ruiienil  rites  with  iW  lBa*t  expa^ 
sive  splendour,  and  bj  caenmcBring  the  otcte 
<if  a  nojuilrliral  mmntmcnt  to  him,  nt  HniicMTia*- 
sns,  which  should  surpass  any  thmg  the  moAi  ktd 
yet  aecn.  (See  DkL  y  BSa^.  aitsi  JiMm, 
.^fou-o':ls.')  She  cntni.-t^tl  its  (n-ctii'D  the 
architects  Phileus  (or  Phitena,  »  Pjtheas)  acd 
Satyrus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  wwk  sal  M 
sculptural  deeofttidBt;  and  to  four  of  the  j^teatnC 
artl.sts  of  th"  neve  Att»c  *chf>n!,  S^rnrai  Brvuk 
Lewharca,  und  either  TjiuwiLcu^  or  PrajLiieks, 
respecting  this  name,  Vitnivius  tells  as,  lleflK 
thoritii  s  varied.  Thc-^  artists  w*:rk'ii  tn  twii- 
lation  with  one  another,  each  upon  one  tace  m.  ik 
building,  and,  npon  the  death  of  Arlfwas,  «hi 
only  stir^ivi-d  hrr  hii*T*.-\iid  tm-o  years,  t^-y  rn- 
tinued  their  work  as  a  labour  of  love.  Pliny  mat 
tions  a  fifth  arti»t,  Pythis,  who  made  the  aciili 
quadriga  on  the  summit  of  the  building.  (Vitrar. 
vii.  Prarf  §  12  ;  nin.  ff.  xxi>-i.  5.  *.  4. 
Ihr(.  o/  lii<Mj.  uudtT  liie  lidinca  of  the  aru*ti.) 

It  was  chiefly,  Pliny  tflls  us,  on  acccoDtaf 
works  of  thcsf  artist's  tliat  tbt'  Maujwlrom  becw* 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  seven  woodecsof  tlbc  %et.L 
Unfertnuately,  however,  the  ancient  ■■ihsw, 
Jiavo  c  l  bnitt.'d  its  magnificcuvv,  have  fjr  i^  ■  ' 
us  with  such  scanty  details  of  its  constnKtioe, 
that  the  n  stomtion  of  its  plan  it  afaiMt  hopim. 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  6.^6;  Cic  Tux.  Dup.  iii.  31; 
Oell.  X.  18;  Val.  Max.  iv.  fi.  ctt.  1  ;  Prnr>e  'A 
2.  J  9  ;  Suid.  Harpocr.  *.  i-r.  'Afrt^alu,  Maww- 
Aet.)   There  are,  indeed,  ceoia  which  gi^  * 
prescntntion  of  it ;  but  they  are  modem  f««]r«vs. 
(Itasche,  a.  e. ;  Eckhel,  voll  iL     ^97.)  Il>«  of- 
fice has  so  catiiely  vanished,  that  even  in  lia 
is  doubtful,  although  some  precious  frasment*  'f 
iu  sculptures  aurvivet  and  axe  new  ia  ov  m 
possession. 

Plaiy  is  the  only  writer  who  gives  any  tkirg 
like  a  conipb  to  dfftcri]'tion  of  tHe  edifice;  l«i 
even  in  this  account  there  are  coojudeiable  <li§« 
culties.  The  building,  he  tells  as,  exieaM  <3 
feet  from  north  to  south,  being  shorter  on  the 
fronts,  and  its  whule  circuit  was  41  i  Icct  (c^*  k» 
eoidfaijr  to  the  Banberv  MS.  440>  ;  itiete  titk 

bi'is-bt  of  2.J  cubits  (:?7i  fci't)  ;  and  vr.i-  srin  ■.nc.'«l 
by  iJ6  columns.  This  part  of  the  bniidfflg  wi 
called  Pteixm.  It  was  adorned  with  scuJpt«B«a 
relief,  on  its  eastern  fiwa  by  Scopes,  <x^ 
northern  by  Brynxi?,  on  the  ?ofithem  f>r  Taw- 
thcua,  on  the  western  by  Lcochart-s.  Alw'^  da 
pteron  was  a  pyramid  eqoal  to  it  in  height,  daa* 
nisbimj  by  24  stqps  to  its  stinniiit,  which  W3» ar- 
mountcd  by  the  marble  quadriga  made  by  Vfti^ 
The  total  height,  including  this  eneiMtt,  «M 

140fr.t, 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  adxnitofs^^ 
cnssion  of  the  various  proposed  re?tofatiooisflfc» 

plan  of  the  edifice.  They  will  be  found  enom'"- 
ratcd  and  carefully  fTnmincd  by  Mr.  Charf'* 
Newton,  in  a  verj'  valuable  essay  fM  tk  Sei^f- 
tuns  from  the  MauixJcum  at  HnlicanKUSUf  io 
Classieul  Afusi-um  for  Jul  v.  1P,4  7,  vcr!  v.  ;f.  17'^ 
foil.,  with  a  chart  of  Halicamassas,  a  rr^tiintKii 
of  the  Manseleom,  and  ether  ilhistnitiona 

Thus  much  is  cI'Mr  enongh  from  Plinj'*  ^' 
count ;  that  the  edifice  was  composed  of  •toW** 
cjuadrangulor  ocUa  (the  /rferow),  smieuM  hf  • 
jK'ristylc  of  columns  (which  were  in  all  pnibsliilifj" 
of  the  Ionic  order),  and  clevntod  on  s  las^in^ 
(for  this  snppositicm  pmcnta  the  only  mcaM  « 
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tnonciling  the  dbcr^'poncy  bcttre^  the  total  and 
fttlal  heighu),  which  ptenm  trat  rarmonnted  by 

thr  pTrarnlil  ;  iho  sculptures  were  of  course  on  the 
Uu-ni  of  the  order.  The  other  apparent  diicre- 
paurr  between  the  lengths  of  the  sides  and  fronts 
ri;id  til*'  t'  tal  circuit  of  the  Luilding  can  only 
U  saiuiaciorily  exulaioed  by  supposing  that  it 
stood  within  an  cnoMiirei  or  upon  a  platform  of 
the  larger  dimensions,  naniclr,  440  ftot  in  prri- 
meler.  When  we  come  to  the  details  of  the 
anaage^nt  of  the  parts,  we  find  moet  writers 
girin^  the  simple  cxplaiution,  winch  most  readers 
of  Pliny  would  probably  adopt  at  tiriit  sight,  that 
the  36  columns,  of  which  Pliny  speaks,  formed  a 
r.Tcle  peristyle  all  rotniJ  the  building.  (See,  for 
eumple,  the  restoration  in  iiirt's  Getek,  d,  lia^ 
hmA,  PL  SL  fig.  14,  PL  xxx.  fig.  14.)  To  this 
view  there  are  very  formirlabln  objcctinns  ;  and 
aaothoc,  which  has  not  only  the  merit  of  being 
•neadbfly  iogeniona,  bat  tho  •uthoritj  of  % 
most  accomplished  architect,  ii  proposed  by  .^(^. 
Cockevell,  in  Mr.  Newton's  Essay.  Taking  on 
the  «M  hftBd  Plinyli  63  feet  w  the  length  of  the 
lonjTPr  side  <>f  the  yieristj/'e^  and  on  the  other  hand, 
calailatiog  the  dimensions  of  the  order  from  tiie 
ctutiiif  fiagnents  of  tlia  firieie  (which,  in  the 
r.L-e  of  .1  work  of  th:it  period  of  Circck  art,  an 
aichitect  can  do  with  a^  much  certainty  as  that 
vitb  wliieli  Profeasor  Owen  can  oenatnict  a  di- 
mmh  fre)ni  a  sln;4le  thiph-bone),  Mr.  Cockendl 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  36  pillars  were 
•mufed,  in  »  rinigle  row  «f  lix  colmniui  on  each 
front,  and  in  a  double  row  of  ci^'ht  on  each  side, 
at  iateRolumnntioas  of  6  feet  inches,  around  a 
kog  mmm  eetti,  eomipoiiding  in  lei^^h  to  ux 
el  the  c  I'.imna  of  the  peristyle,  and  in  width  to 
two.  (See  the  plan  and  elevation  in  the  Qamoal 

The  researches  of  the  l.ilest  travcllLTs  fumi'^h  a 
ttnng  hope  that  good  elements  for  reconstructing 
the  ^  of  the  lunuoleiim  nay  be  finiact  among 
the  fragments  of  columns  which  are  <;cattercd  about 
the  citj  of  Budrum^  and  worked  mto  its  waU«i 

The  building  waa  etill  etanding  in  th«  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century  after  Chriiit  (Gregor. 
Naz.  Eaiffr.  cxviii-Xaud  even  as  late  as  the  tenth  ; 
bet  HthaKd  at  Icnf^th,  with  HalieanuHMRU  itself^  in 

thca];ii.^*t  tot  il  i!  -'nK  tion  which  fell  upon  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor.  For  its  subsequent  history,  the 
qMrttSB  of  it*  mt»,  and  the  ehain  of  evidenoe 
wbich  proves  that  il -  •  niarWi.-s  now  in  the  British 
Uosemn  an  the  veiy  reiieb  with  which  Scopas 
end  hit  rivals  adorned  the  lepitlehre  ef  Ifaaaoloa, 
t'je  nadcr  is  referred  to  the  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  these  matters  given  in  Mr.  Newton's 
Emst.   Alt  that  can  hen  be  stated  ia,  that  when 

kni-hts  of  Rhodes  Imilt  the  citadel  of  Ilali- 

caraassus  {liminm),  in  the  fifteenth  cenUury,  or 
SMte  probably  when  ihey  strengthened  its  for- 

tificitidtis  in  1522,  they  used  material!*  obtained 
£n>ffi  the  ruins  of  the  Mausoleum,  and,  uaaog  tho 
net,  they  wollted  into  the  inner  wall  of  thehr  for- 
tress some  of  the  i»culptured  slalis  which  had  farmed 
itsfriaei,  Various  ttavellers^  from  Thcvenot  to  the 
FRMit  thnc^  have  described  diese  narUes,  of 
•A::ich  there  is  n  sketch  in  the  Ionian  Antifirtilii'.< 
pf  the  Dillcttanti  Society  (vol  ii,  Supp.  PI.  il  ). 
At  kngth  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Sir 
S'ratf.ird  Canning,  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
Porte  for  their  removal,  and  in  February,  1846, 
Ihey  were  taken  down  and  conveyed  to  EngUnd, 


and  arc  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
under  the  name  of  the  Dudrum  Marbles.  They 
consist  of  thirteen  slabs,  of  the  luiiform  height  of 
3  foet  including  the  mouldinirs,  or  2  feet  5|  inches 
without  them,  and  varyiuj^  in  length  from  2  fei't 
IT  inches  to  G  feet  1 1  inche.s.  Their  total  len^'th  is 
(>-t  feet  11  iuilies,  whicli  i;curly  the  same  as 
that  of  each  lon^'er  &ide  of  the  building;  bnt 
they  are  evidently  from  different  faces  of  it,  as 
they  cannot  all  bo  arranged  in  one  contmuous 
compeeitien,  though  son  e  uf  them  are  eontinuoQa, 
and  they  show  tmcca  of  tho  hands  of  various 
artists.  Their  subject  is  tho  battle  of  (ireek 
warriors  with  Amasona,  which  was  as  favourita 
a  myth  in  Ionia  and  Caria  as  it  was  in  Attica, 
Their  style  is  considered  by  competent  judges 
to  be  inferior  to  what  we  might  baTO  expected 
from  artists  of  the  schoul  of  St  opns  and  Prax- 
iteles ;  but  their  close  resemblance  to  another 
bas-relief  of  the  same  school,  that  of  the  cboragic 
monument  of  Lystrrate!*,  is  admitted  ;  and  tho 
points  in  which  they  are  alleged  to  be  deficient 
are  just  those  m  which  we  recognise  the  inferiority 
of  the  later  Attic  school  to  the  perfect  art  of 
Pheidias.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Newton,  that 
accident  may  bnvo  preserved  to  us,  ont  of  tha 
whole  frieze,  the  inferior  works  of  Bryaxis,  Leo- 
cluires,  and  Timotheus,  and  not  the  better  induc- 
tions of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  is  not  only  inoonsbtent, 
OS  lie  hiin'jcif  remarks,  witli  I'llny's  statement  that 
the  sculptures  were  regarded  as  of  equal  merit ; 
hot  also,  it  is  one  of  those  gratoitous  soppoutiona 
made  to  escape  from  a  difficulty,  which  cannot  bo 
admitted  without  some  positive  proof. 

In  tho  Reman  MoauoUa  the  &nn  chiefly  em- 
ployed was  that  of  a  succession  of  terraces  in 
imitation  of  the  ro}fu$.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
woo  those  of  AitgBstBS  and  of  Hadrian  ;  the  latter 
of  which,  stripped  of  its  omaments,  still  forms  the 
fortress  of  modem  Rome  ^thc  Castle  of  S.  Angela) ; 
bnt  of  the  other,  which  was  on  a  still  huger  scaki, 
and  which  wa**  considered  as  one  of  the  must 
magnificent  buildings  of  Augustus,  there  arc  only 
seme  inngnificant  mins.  (Stoaboi,    p.  236  j  Snet 

Au<}.  100  ;  Nardini,  Rontu  Antira,  v.d.  iii.  p.  75, 
ed.  Nibby ;  liirt,  Lchn  d.  Gob'dude^  pp.  343— 
S51,  and  restantion  of  the  monnments  ia  PL  xxx. 
fig.  21,23.)  [P.S.J 

MAZO'NOMUS  (jtAioviitost  dim,  jMCo¥6iuor, 
Adien.  T.  80, 84),  mm  ^una,  a  ba^  or  a  odco ; 
yiroperly  a  dish  for  distributing  bread :  but  the 
tenu  is  applied  also  to  any  lanje  dish  used  for 
bringinir  meat  to  table^  (Vanro,  M  As  ihut>  in.  4.) 
These  dishes  were  niadc  either  of  wood  (Polhix, 
vil  87),  of  bronze  (Athen.  iv.  31),  or  of  gold 
(Athen.  v.  27%  [J.  Y.J 

MEDIASTrXT,  the  name  piven  to  slaves,  used 
for  any  common  purpose,  and  are  said  by  the 
Schdiast  npon  H<H«ce  {Ep,  L  14.  14)  to  be  those 
"  ipii  In  nudiri  stant  ad  qua^'vis  impemta  parati." 
The  name  is  chictly  given  to  certain  slaves  belong- 
ing to  the  bmflia  rastica  (Cic.  Cat  ii  9 ;  Colum. 
i.  !*,  ii.  13),  but  it  Is  also  applied  sometimes  to 
shvcs  in  the  city.  (Dig.  4.  tit,  s.  1.  §  6,  ?.  tit. 
7.S.6.) 

MEDTCT'N'A  OarpiKfi),  the  name  of  that 
5cieoce  which,  as  CcUus  says  (de  Medie,  Uh.  U 
Fracfat.),  '^Sniitateni  aegris  pronuttit,**and  whose 
ol)jccl  Hlppocnites  defines  {de  ArU^  vol.  i.  p.  7, 
ed.  Kiihn)  to  be  "  the  delivering  sick  persons  firom 
I  their  disease,  and  the  dimiiriiMiig  the  focco  of 
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Aickaesses,  and  the  not  undertaking  the  treatment 
of  thoM  who  are  quite  overcome  by  sicktic^i,  as 
we  know  that  medicirc  here  of  no  avail."  For 
other  definitions  of  tlu-  an  and  science  of  Mcdi- 
cfaw  giren  l>y  the  ancients,  ior  Pseudo-Galen  (/«- 
indmct.  Sen'  AMintx,  c.  6.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  686 — 8, 
Od.  KUhn).  The  invention  of  medicine  was  almost 
VnivctMlly  attributed  by  the  andents  to  the  gods. 
(Hippocr.  de  Prisea  AfeJic.  vol.  i.  p.  39  ;  Psoiido- 
Oalen^  Introd.  cap.  i.  p.  67*4  ;  Cic.  Tmtc.  JJis,  iiL 
1  •  Plin.  H.  M  xxix,  1.)  Anothor  Mm  of  in- 
formation was  the  nbsrrving  the  mwins  resorted  to 
by  aniiuaU  when  labouring  under  disease  I'liny 
(//.  riii.  4 1 )  pivw  iHUiy  instances  in  which 
t>h  instinctive  otTorts  tntight  mnnkind  the  pro- 
perties of  various  pUuits,  and  the  more  simple  sur- 
gical operations.  The  wOd  goata  of  CteU-  ]x<inted 
mit  the  use  of  tlir  T^irtmnnus  and  vnlnenin.-  herbs ; 
dogs  wbea  indisposed  sought  the  Triiicmm  repent^ 
and  the  nme  animal  taught  to  the  Egyptums  the 
use  of  pnrgatiTP,  cnngtitutinj?  the  treatment  called 
Syrmaism.  The  hippopotamus  introduced  the  prac- 
tiee  of  bleeding,  and  it  la  aiBrmed  that  the  em- 
ployment of  clysters  was  shown  by  the  ibis. 
(Compare  Pseudo-Galon,  lutnxl.  c.  1,  p.  675.) 
Bheep  irith  wotna  in  their  liver  were  seen  seeking 
saline  stibst.nnces,  and  cattle  atTected  with  dropsy 
anxiously  looked  for  chalvbeate  waters.  We  are 
told  (Herad.  L  197  ;  Stimh.  xvi  c.  1,  ed.  Taiichn. ; 
Pscudo-Oalen,  Introd.  I.  c.)  that  the  Bobyloninns 
and  Chaldaeans  had  no  physicians,  and  in  ca^es  oi 
•ickness  die  patient  waa  earned  out  and  exposed 
cm  the  highway,  that  any  per?ons  passing  by  who 
had  been  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  might  give 
•eme  infimnaUon  respecting  the  mflaae  that  nad 
aflbrded  them  relie£  Shortly  afterwards,  these  ob- 
aorations  of  cures  were  suspend*^  in  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  and  we  find  that  in  Egypt  the  walls 
of  their  sanrtnaries  were  covered  with  records  of 
this  description.  The  priests  of  Greece  adopted 
the  fame  practice,  and  loroe  of  the  tahleta  aus- 
pended  in  their  temples  are  of  a  curious  character, 
which  will  iUostrate  the  custom.  The  following 
Totive  ncnofials  aie  given  hy  Hlenn.  Metvui  i- 
alis  (deArte  Cymwift.  Am?tel.  4to.  IfIT"?,  pp.  2,  3) : 
-—^^Somc  days  back  a  certain  Caius,  who  was 
blind,  learned  flom  an  emde  that  he  dioold  n  pir 
to  the  temple,  put  up  his  fervent  prayers,  cross  the 
aanctoaiT  from  r%ht  to  left,  place  nil  fire  firigers 
on  the  altar,  Aen  nuse  hit  hand  aadooverhis  eyes, 
lie  obeyed,  and  instantly  his  ?iL:ht  was  restored 
amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 
Theae  aigna  of  the  omnipotenee  of  the  goda  were 
shown  in  the  reiLrn  of  A  i  b viinus.*'  **  A  blind 
aoldier  named  Valerius  Apos,  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  waa  infomed  that  no  ahonld  mix  the  blood 
of  a  white  cock  with  honey,  to  make  up  an  oint- 
ment to  be  applied  to  his  eyes,  for  three  conse- 
entire  dayi:  he  vecelted  his  sight,  and  letnmed 

Iiublic  thanks  to  the  pods.'"*  "  Julian  appeared 
ost  beyond  all  hope  Irun  a  spitting  of  blood.  The 
god  ordered  him  to  take  fiom  the  altar  •eme  teeds 
of  the  pine^  and  to  ni:\  t!;t  m  with  honey,  of  'a  IiIlIi 
nuxtuTD  ho  waa  to  eat  for  three  days.  lie  was 
MTed,  and  cane  to  diaak  the  gods  in  presence  of 
the  people." 

With  regard  to  the  medical  literattue  of  the 
aneients,  **  When  **  (says  Littr^,  OorvfVfl  Osei- 
jdcta  d'HippocraUy  voL  i.  Introd.  ch.  1,  p.  3) 
**  one  searches  into  the  histoiy  of  medicine  and  the 
foranen^fment  of  ^  mmm^  liw  fiiat  body  of 


doctrine  that  one  meets  wiUi  is  the  coDectien  of 
writings  known  under  the  nana  off  the  works  of 

Hippocrates.  The  science  mounts  up  directly  to 
that  origin  and  there  stops.  Not  that  it  hod  not 
heoD  oAivaled  cMiiei^  and  bad  not  given  rise  to 
even  nmnerous  productions;  but  e\cTy  thmg  that 
had  been  made  before  the  physician  of  Cos  has 
perished.  Wa  have  only  remaining  of  them  scat- 
tered and  unconnected  m^rmentji  ;  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  have  alone  escaped  deslniction ;  and 
by  a  singokr  drenmstancc  there  exists  a  great  gap 
after  them,  as  well  as  before  them.  The  medical 
works  from  Hippocrates  to  the  estaUtsbment  of 
the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  those  of  Aat  Khad 
itself,  are  complet*'ly  lost,  except  strmt  qtiotarirwi 
tuid  passages  prcsened  in  the  later  writers  ;  sc>  that 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates  remain  alone  .n  nTst 
the  ruins  of  ancient  medical  literature."  "1  he 
Asclepiadae,  to  which  £smily  Hippocrates  bei'incr  d, 
were  the  supposed  descendaMa  of  Aescalasiins 
{'A(T^(k■n■lr^o^^,  and  were  in  a  manner  the  htn-di- 
tJiry  physicians  of  Greece,  They  professed  to  ha^? 
among  them  certain  secrets  of  the  medical  .irt, 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
great  progenitor,  and  founded  several  ntfxiical 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  worid.  Gaka 
mentions  ( Miih.  Meil.  i.  1.  voL  X.  pp.S,  h)  three, 
viz.,  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and  Cos.  The  first  of  these 
appeaia  lOon  to  have  become  extinct,  and  haa  left 
no  traoef  of  its  existence  behind-  From  the  g"T^nd 
proceeded  a  collection  of  observations  called  Ki^t- 
^(oi  riwjuu,  Cnidian  Sentences,**  a  weric  of  much 
reputation  in  early  times,  which  is  of^en  mention--d 
by  Hippocrates  {de  Rat.  VicL  in  Mori.  Acui,y,mi 
which  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
Galen.  (CommeHtin  IffrT'''^-  '^f'l-  ^v.  p.  4'27  ) 

The  school  of  Cos,  however,  is  by  far  the  most 
celebreted,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of 
eminent  physicians  that  sprang  from  it,  and  e5p*>- 
cially  £rom  havii^  been  the  birth-place  of  the  great 
Hippocralea.  We  learn  from  Hefodotaa(iit  131) 
that  there  were  also  two  celebrated  mcdicil  schools 
at  Crotona  in  Magna  Oraecia,  and  at  Cyrene  n 
Afiriea,  of  which  ha  aaya  that  ^  Ifavner  waa  in 
his  time  more  esteemed  in  Greece  than  any  other, 
and  in  the  next  pUu^e  came  that  of  Cyrene.  In 
sabee<]neiit  tnnea  the  wwdlcal  prafeeneD  waa  d^ 
vided  into  different  sTts  ;  but  a  detalltnl  acc-unt 
of  their  opinions  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  the 
present  weiic.  The  oldert,  and  perhaps  dM  aNil 
influential  of  these  sects  was  that  of  the  rkujW'iHn', 
foimded  about  B.C.  400  by  Thcssalus,  the  son,  and 
Polybns,  the  ean-in<law  of  HIppoenMea,  and  thoMO 
called  also  the  t  i/hV.    TIk        tained  their 

influence  till  the  rise  of  the  Enwirtdf  founded  by 
SetMHon  ef  Alexandria,  and  PhSlnrai  of  Cos,  m  the 
third  century  n.  c,  and  so  cjilled,  bocnu«e  tb-.-y 
professed  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  expe- 
rience only ;  after  which  tine  every  aienher  of  the 
me<lical  profession  during  a  long  period  ninc'  d 
himself  in  one  of  these  two  aecik  In  the  first 
eentnrjr  &&,  Themitan  leanded  die  aert  ef  tiw 
3/«'M<x/iW,  who  held  doctrines  nearly  ii  rtn'  diflle 
betwwu  tboee  of  the  two  accta  already  mentioned. 
About  two  eeuUiTiea  later  the  ICeweXci  were 
dividi  1  into  numerous  sects,  as  the  doctrines  of 
particuiarphjsieiana  became  more  genenllj  >e- 
OMved.  The  dnef  of  tbew  leela  wm  tibe  ^^w* 
m«//W  and  the  Erfcdlci ;  the  former  founded  f>y 
Athenaeus  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first 
century  a.  d.  ;  tha  ktter  ahoiU  the  Maae  tiaM 
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either  hy  Agn^bkm  «f  Spvta,  or.Ut  pnpil  Archi- 

genet. 

It  only  remains  to  montion  the  principol  medical 
authors  after  Hippocratps  wlm^f-  ^xorks  are  sttU 
extant,  ri'fcrring  for  more  paiUculars  respecting 
Ikoir  writings  to  the  articles  in  the  Dictwmar>t  nf 
Bi"jrmfhy.  CrNTis  is  supposed  to  bare  lived  in  tho 
Augustan  age,  tuid  deserves  to  be  mentioned  mure 
fiv  the  lilegiiao:  of  his  style,  and  the  neatness  and 
)t2dic5ouBnci>«  of  his  compibition,  than  for  .my 
ongioal  contribuiions  to  tho  science  of  Medicine. 
OioKoridcs  of  Anazarba,  iriie  lirod  in  the  first 
oentTi''\-  .ifter  Christ,  w-i?  for  mnnr  rentimVs  the 
i;reateiki  authority  in  Materia  Medicri,  and  was 
abnost  aa  much  esteemed  as  Oalen  in  Medicine 
and  PhysiolojjT,  or  Aristotle  in  Philosophy.  Arc- 
tacuA,  ynho  probably  lired  in  the  time  of  Nero,  is 
aa  btereiiting  and  ilrikiBff  writer,  both  from  the 
beauty  of  his  lansiTiaj^,  and  from  the  originality  of 
his  ti|iiuioas.  The  next  in  chronological  order,  and 
fahapa  the  most  vmloaUo,  he  is  certainly  the 
BiMt  Tol'iTtinoTTt,  of  all  the  medical  writers  of  anti- 
(j[uity,  is  iiiiit'ii,  who  reig^ned  supreme  in  all  mat- 
Im  relating  to  his  art  till  the  commenooment  of 
rmdem  times.  He  was  bom  at  Pergamtjs  a.  d. 
131,  came  early  in  life  to  Home,  where  h«  livwl  in 
ffcat  hononr,  and  passed  great  part  of  his  day 3, 
aTid  died  A.  v>.  '201.  After  him  the  only  writers 
deserving  particubr  notice  are  Oribasius  of  Pcr- 
gamns,  phjMcian  to  the  emperor  Julian  in  the 
fomh  century  after  Christ  ;  Actius  of  Amida, 
wha  lived  proV>ably  in  the  sixth  century  ;  Alex- 
arid*  r  Trallianus,  who  liTod  ■pmothing  Mter  ;  and 
Paulus  Aegioflt»  who  bebwiga  to  the  end  of  the 
•erenth.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

MS'DICDS  (lOTpdt%  tho  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  erery  professor  of  the  healing  art, 
whether  physician  w  soiseon,  and  accordingly  both 
^Ttsiwis  of  the  medkal  profeasion  wiD  here  be 
tKrIiided  under  that  term.  In  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  physicians  seem  to  hare  been  held  in  high 
csdeeni;  ftr,  not  to  mention  tho  ^Mrtheona  of 
Aesculapius,  who  was  considered  81  the  father  of 
it,  there  was  a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or 
sfaaa  thoold  pndiae  it  (Hygintu,  FoA.  274) ; 
Aelian  mentions  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleucus 
among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians.  by  which  it  was 
order^  that  if  any  one  dtirisf  nb  iOneia  ehonld 
dHiik  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  physician, 
even  if  he  should  recoTer,  he  should  be  put  to 
dnth  for  Uf  diiolMdience  (For.  JSRtf.  iL  87) ; 
ard,  accordin;?  to  Mead,  there  are  extant  several 
medals  struck  by  the  people  of  Smyrna  in  honour 
er  diffiBient  pefBooe  belonging  to  the  nedieal  pco- 

fe^ion.  ( r' I  I'r  S'-immts  qu\hu»dam  a 
Smgrmteia  m  Medicorutn  Honortm  perausis^  4to. 
Lead.  1784.)  If  tho  decree  of  the  Athemane 
(poblished  among  the  1-  ttrrs  of  Hippocrat  s)  be 
genuine,  and  if  Soranus  (m  Vita  Hippocr.)  can  be 
dcpcaded  wi,  the  sane  houoiue  wen  confened 
upon  that  physician  as  had  before  been  given  to 
Bercules;  be  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly 
milated  into  the  Eiennnian  lujitieikii  and  main' 
tabled  in  the  Prvtanenm  at  the  Itatall  Mtpeaie. 
(Compare  Plin.  U,  iV.  vil  37.) 

Ai  there  were  no  hoepitala  anon;  the  andenta, 
the  chi' f  plarrs  <  f  ^tn^^,- for  medical  pnpila  were 
tho  'AffxAip-icio,  or  temple*  of  Aesculapius,  where 
Uie  votite  lableta  fimiisned  l^em  wiA  a  erileetioa 

of  ca.»f^.       Til'-    A?i;li  [r;:iil:io    [MbdicINa]  ^Tcn^ 

veiy  strict  in  examining  into  and  overlooking  the 
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character  and  conduct  nf  their  poplls,  and  the 
iamons  Hippocratic  oatii  ^_w)iich,  if  not  drawn  up 
hy  lii[>}>0(. rates  himself,  is  certainly  almost  ai 
ancient)  requires  to  be  inserted  here  as  being  the 
most  curious  medical  monument  of  antiquity.  **  I 
swear  by  Apollo  the  physician,  by  Aesculapin^ 
by  Hygeia,  and  Panaccia,  and  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  calling  them  to  witness  that  I  will  fulfil 
religiously,  according  to  tho  best  of  my  power  and 
judgment,  the  solemn  promise  and  the  written 
bond  which  I  now  do  make.  I  will  honour  as 
my  parents,  the  master  who  has  taught  me  thia 
art,  and  endeavcmr  to  minister  to  all  his  neces- 
sities. I  will  consider  his  children  as  my  own  bro- 
thci%  and  will  teach  them  my  profession,  shonid 
they  express  a  desire  to  follow  it,  withnot  re- 
muneration or  written  bond.  I  will  admit  to 
my  lessons,  my  discoaaee*  and  all  my  other 
methods  of  teaching,  my  own  sons,  and  those  of 
my  tutor,  and  those  who  have  been  inscribed  as 
pupils  and  have  taken  the  medical  oath  ;  but  no 
one  else.  I  will  prescribe  such  a  r^'Tir^e  of  regimen 
as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  con(iitioQ  of  mj 
patient  aeeovding  to  the  beet  of  my  power  and 
judgment,  seeking  to  preserve  them  from  any- 
thing that  might  prove  injurious.  No  induce- 
ment shall  ever  lead  me  to  administer  poison,  nor 
will  I  ever  be  the  author  of  .such  advice :  neither 
will  I  contribute  to  an  abortion.  I  will  nwtpt^<fn 
religiously  the  parity  and  integrity  both  of  my 
conduct  and  of  my  art.  I  will  not  cut  any  one 
for  the  stone,  but  will  leave  that  operation  to 
those  who  cultivate  it.  Into  whaterer  dwellings  I 
may  go,  I  will  enter  them  with  the  sole  view  of 
succouring  the  sick,  abstaining  from  all  injurious 
views  and  oocniption,  espedaUy  from  any  inunodeat 
action,  towards  women  or  men,  freemen  or  slaves. 
If  daring  my  attendance,  w  even  nnprofessionally 
in  conunon  life,  I  happen  to  aee  or  hear  of  any 
circumstances  which  shotild  not  be  revenleil,  I  will 
consider  them  a  profound  secret,  and  observe  on 
the  snbjeet  a  religtoos  silence.  May  T,  if  I 
rigidly  oVirrve  this  my  oath,  and  do  not  break  it, 
enjoy  good  success  in  life,  and  in  [the  practice  of  J 
my  art,  and  obtahi  geneial  esteem  for  ever ;  shoold 
I  transgress  «nd  bcamw  a  pe^nrer,may  the  rercna 
be  my  lot** 

Seine  idea  of  the  ineome  of  a  physfosn  h  thoee 

times  riny  1;-  f  irmed  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iiL  131)  that  the  Aeginetans  (about 
the  year  B.C.  532)  paid  Deraoeedee  from  the 
public  treasury  one  talent  per  annum  for  his  ser- 
vices, «.  e,  (if  we  reckon,  with  Husscy,  A$tcini 
Weigkl»  md  Mmey^  dtc,  the  Aegfawtan  diachma 
to  be  worth  3^/.)  not  quite  344/.;  he  after- 
vrards  received  firom  the  Atbeniana  one  hundred 
mlnae,  i  «.  (redconmg,  with  fToisey,  the  Attie 
drachma  to  be  worth  .9Jr/.)  rather  more  than  406A, 
and  he  was  finally  attracted  to  Samos  by  being 
oflbwd  by  Polycrstet  a  salaiy  of  two  talents,  i, », 
(if  the  Attic  standard  be  meant)  487/.  IO5.  It 
should  however  be  added,  that  Valckcnacr  donbta 
the  aeenraey  of  this  statement  of  H erodotos  widi 
respect  to  the  Aeginetans  and  Athenians  (and  ap- 
parently with  reason)  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
people,  at  the  tioie  of  their  greatest  wealth,  only 
allowed  tin  'r  ambassadors  two  drachmae  (or 
Is.  7|<4)  per  day,  ue.  somewhat  less  than  thirty 
ponn^  per  amram.  (Aristoph.  Atkatn,  v.  6S.)  A 
p!i  vsii  i.ui.  called  by  Pliny  both  Erasistrntus  {H.  N. 
\  xxix.  3)  and  (Heoinhcottts  {H,  N,  vii  37)*  it  Sl»id 
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by  him  to  have  rcc«;i\ed  one  hmidrod  t.-\IenU  for 
curii^  king  Antiocbus,  which  lit  u  c  suppose  the 
Attic  talcnt«  of  the  gtandari  of  AlexaJidiT's  ct>iii- 
•ge  to  be  meant,  which,  according  to  Hu«ser,  was 
worth  24ii,  l&n)  mU  anunuit  to  24,S75iL*  It 
»r't»nis  to  have  been  rrnt  nncnmmnn  nmotig  tlie 
Greeks  in  those  times  (as  aft4:iwards  in  the  later 
Rooun  ottfyire,  MO  Aacrxatbr)  ftr  statee  to 
maintain  physicians,  who  were  paid  at  the  public 
cost  (Xen.  Afem.  i\:  2.  §  5  ;  Plato,  Gvty.  §  23  ; 
Stnbo,  ir.  p.  125;  Diod.  i5ic  xii.  13);  and  these 
■gun  had  attendants,  ftr  ike  most  p^trt  slaves,  who 
exercised  their  calling  among  people  of  low  condi- 
tion.   (PUto,  JJe  Lep.  ir.  p,  720,  cd.  Stcph.) 

The  Ronnat  derived  toeir  knowledge  of  roe- 
dicine  at  fint  frnm       Ftniiican^  ami  afterwards 
from  the  Greeks.    One  of  the  most  ancient  cus- 
toms tt  Ronw  in  order  to  wnrd  off  epidemic  dia- 
(-a<( and  to  appease  the  aiigcr  of  the  gods,  was 
the  interrogating  the  books  boqght  bj  Tarquin  of 
the  SibjL    In  the  earlier  tiracs  of  tke  Roman 
reptiblic  physicians  are  said  by  Pliny  In  bm  been 
unknown  (//.  .V.  x\ix.  5)  ;  and  for  somr>  ti  uc 
afterHajdd  ihc  exercise  of  the  profession  was  ui  a 
graU  measure  coaflned  to  persona  of  se  rvile  fink; 
f'T  the  rii  h(  r  families  havijig  skiTcs  who  were 
skiiied  in  ail  sorts  of  tiadcs,  ^c,  g^eiaUy  pos- 
•eased  on»  or  more  that  nndentood  medidne  and 
Ri!r.er)'.  (Mi'K'It  ton's  Essay,  De  Medicorum  apud 
Jiuincutas  dt^ctUium  Cimditiome,  Cantab.  172(>,  4 to. 
mnd  ih*  twimi*  tmwf  to  it  tint  nppetted  on  iu 
publication.)     To  this  practice,  however,  there 
Were  many  exception^        the  ].hysician  whn  was 
taken  prisoner  with  Julias  Ca-  sar  by  the  pirat4'8 
at  the  island  of  Phannacusa  (Saetou. «/.  Gww.  4), 
and  Tiho  is  callt-d  h'\-^  friend  by  Plutarch  (sec 
Casaubon's  note  on  bueton.);  Archagathus,  who 
being  the  first  fiiretgtt  enrgeen  that  tetdbd  at 
Rome,  had  a  hlinp  bought  for  him  at  tlie  puMic 
expense,  and  was  presented  with  the  Jus  Quiritium 
&  C  219  (CkiditB  Hemina,  ap.  Plm.  H.  N.  xxiz. 
6);  Artoriu.%  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  phy- 
sician  (Cael.  Aurel.  Dc  Morfj.  AcnL  iil  14.  p.  224), 
and  who  is  called  the  friend  of  Augustus  (Plut. 
BnU.  4l\  wh«re,  however,  it  should  be  noticed 
that   Bonic   editi.ms    read  'Ai't«»'m»j   instf'ad  of 
'AfTvpios)  I  Asclapo,  whom  Cicero  calls  his  friend 
(ud  F<m.  xiii.  20) ;  Aaelepiadea,  the  friend  of 
CraAiUs  the  omtnr  (Cic.  de  Ond,  i.  14);  Eude- 
mus,  who  is  Oil  led  bj  Tadtos  {ArmaL  ir.  3)  the 
friend  and  physidan  of  Livia ;  and  othoa.  The 
hatred  Ijorni-  Ijy  Cato  the  Censor  against  the  Greek 
physicians  as  well  as  the  Greek  philosophers  at 
Rome  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he 
caused  them  to  be  cxpolled  from  Rome.  (See 
Sprensel,  f/Ui.  de  la  Mid.)    With  respect  to  tlie 
income  made  by  eminent  pb^icians  iu  the  early 
timet  of  Rone,  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any 
data  for  ascertaining  it ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
empire,  we  learn  from  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxix.  5)  that 
AlbaUua,  Ammtins,  Calpetanus,  Catsina,  and  Rn- 
brius  g:uned  2  jO.noo  sesterces  per  annum,  t.  e. 
(reckoning  with  Hussey  the  miile  nummi  {sester- 
Hum)  to  be  worth,  after  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
li.  16s.  3d.)  VJ6ZI.  2».  (mL;  that  Q.  Stcrtinius 
made  it  a  fiiTOur  that  he  was  content  to  receive 


•  If,  however,  the  Alexandrian  standard,  which 
is  found  in  the  coins  of  t!ie  PtolnnieB,  be  meant,  it 
Would  amount  (reckoning  the  drachma  as  1$,  ^r>l.) 
to  39,375^  »  «i  almost  inoediUa  anm. 


from  the  emperor  5o0,0u0  tcstercta  per  aasaxa 
(or  8906/.  5«.),  as  he  might  hare  made  CMjHS. 
scsterrrs  (or  46874  lOi.)  by  his  prlx^tp  pnrrir?  j 
and  that  he  and  bis  hiothei^  who  recvrved  ta* 

left  between  them  at  tb>  ir  d' ath,  not  A  'tV  !-:.:Lndjr  * 
large  sums  that  the  J  had  spent  in  beaauljriag  tim 
city  of  Naples,  the  anm  of  thirty  williBna  at  at** 
lerces  (or  234,37  5iL). 

Of  the  previous  medical  edncation  necessary  >• 
qualify  a  pnysictan  at  Rome  £ur  the  pCBcore 
of  his  profession  in  tha  aariy  tamea,  wa  fatevw  nr- 
thing;  afterwariis,  however,  this  rras  md:r  ihe 
suptrintt^idence  of  the  archiatri.    {Akcmiatck.  j 

Two  other  andicat  iHlca  that  wa  meet  with 
under  tlie  empernrs  were  IfitrotrfJusta.  (»e«  ilte 
word)  and  Actuaniu^  'Aicrtvdpios.  The  latter  «bs 
a  title  at  the  court  of  Coostantinople,  given  sff^a- 
renlly  only  to  phvbicians,  and  qwiie  (ii»tinct  frj  a 
the  use  of  the  word  found  in  the  earlier  Lbs  a 
authom    (See  Da  Cange,  GUm.  Grmee.  r«L  i. 
p.  46,  and  Possini,  Glos$.  ad  I'aeijfmtr.  UuL  .4  =  - 
(imm'ri,  vol.  i.  p.         iSlc.  aTul  vol.  ii.  pf.  4*Tfl.  4»?.'.  i 
Besides  Joauucd  the  st>n  of  Zociiaiiaie,  «^1m>  is  M'B«.r 
known  bjr  his  title  of  Actuarius  than  hj  kis  ml 
name,  several  other  physicians  are  recordr-i  st 
having  arrived  at  this  d^nitj,        £ W.  A.  G.] 

UEDIHNUS  OMip099  at  pOtftmn  #mi^>. 
the  principal  dry  measure  of  the  Crtek<.  It  «a9 
used  especialir  iior  measuring  corn.  It  owitaatfd 
eAeetea,  12AeaMe#a,  4»Ao«mett^  SCaa^CiM- 
tort«),  192  eatyUie^  and  1152  cfidJd.  The  Aoie 
m-'dimnus  wm  e*jn  >1  •  i  six  Roman  modi',  -ir  ffro 
amphorae  (Ne|>oa,  A(i.  2  ;  Ciciw  J'crr.  UL  ia,  -iv, 
49  ;  SiiiJa5,  f.  r.  ;  Rhemn.  Fann.  r.  64.) 

Suiil.is  makes  the  meJimnu^—  lOB  Utrae,  eon- 
founding  it  apparently  with  the  mctreies,  the  cW 
Greek  floid  neaaora,  which  waa  thtea  ^aartas  «f 
the  meiliainua.  The  ni'^diinnus  contained  ncany 
12  imperial  gallons,  or  i|  boshcL  This  was  ib« 
Attic  medimnaa ;  the  Aeginelan  and  Ptoleattic  vat 
luilf  as  mach  again,  or  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2  to  'Ji; 
Attic,  For  the  valu  s  of  the  suMivi&ions  of  the 
niedimnus  we  the  Talnc^  (Uockb,  AfetruL  L'tftr" 
such.  pp.  '202— 'j04.)  [P.  S.J 

MHDITRINA'LIA  was  otif  of  th  - f-*:  r.'* 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  rinejards.  h 
took  phMo  on  the  eleventh  af  Oetaheiv  an  which 
da}-  the  people  of  I«atium  began  to  taste  their  »t» 
wine  (mmUtm)^  axid  to  oiSer  libations  of  it  to  tLc 
goda.  In  drinking  tbe  new  wine  it  waa  eaaiaasry 
to  pronoance  the  words :  "  vetus  novum  vinaa: 
bibo,  novo  veteri  morbo  medeor."  ( Varro,  <U  Lit^ 
Lot.  vi.  21  ;  Fcstus,  a,  r.  MmdUrinuIia.)  \'sm 
derives  the  naaao  of  the  festival  from  the  b<Aij^ 
]>ower  of  the  new  winc^  but  Featna  i^aiu  of « 
goddess  Meditriua.  II^Sl] 

MEDIX  TUTICUS,  the  name  of  the  sapw 
rnairistrate  amoTti.'  the  Oscan  people,  .t/r/ir  k- 
pears  to  have  signihed  a  magistrate  of  any  kitU 
(aiecW^  opa<f  Oseoe  aaaiw  aio^pulralas  ssC,  F<sta% 
$.  V.  p.  123,  ed.  Miillcr),  and  taticus  to  have  bocm 
equivalent  to  mapnus  or  summus,  Livy,  thcrtfcr", 
in  cidling  the  medix  tuticus  the  tummua 
trutut^  gives  a  literal  translatioo  of  the  word,  la 
the  time  of  the  second  Punic  w-ar.  the  Carnpftiiraia 
were  govenied  by  the  medix  tuticus,  »iw  •♦htii 
to  have  been  elected  annoall J  (Lir.  xxUL  35,  zn^. 
If),  xxvi.  6);  and  we  may  infer  from  a  line  <f 
Eauids  (apud  F«si.  s.       **2>ummus  ihi  ca^ii^ 

mcddix,  ooaditur  dier,**  that  then  wai  aastha 
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irjuriftrate  of  the  moat  Mune  under  him,  who 
perhaps  took  liii  pkco  in  caw  of  dcMib,  or  of  hit 

lu  iii;;  int^ipnc  iUittd  by  illne«  or  other  causes  fnini 
dMduuging  his  dntieo.  In  Okm  uucriptioiM  the 
ante  eecm  in  tiw  ftm  of  aMdMw  tMOrn;  to  tlMt 
t^e  nrthfiinnjihy  of  F'estus  is  more  corr^^ct  than 
that  of  Livy,  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  thU 
■tiele.  (Lcpsras,  /urr.  Umbi^.  cf  Ohw.) 

MK'  J  ALE'SIA,  MEGALENSI  A,  or  MKOA- 
LEN6£S  LUDI,a  feetivai  with  ganiet  celebrated 
at  Reaae  in  the  month  of  April  and  in  Itonoiir  of 
the  greet  mother  of  the  gods  (Cybele,  fitydXi^  dtSt^ 
vhmee  the  festival  derived  iu  name).  The  statne 
of  the  goddeae  was  hrooght  to  Rome  from  Pewinits 
in  the  ytmr  903  &  c,  and  the  day  of  its  arriTal 
was  solemnised  with  a  magnificent  procession^  lecti- 
stemia,  and  games,  and  great  numbers  of  people 
carried  prea»nts  to  the  goddess  on  the  Capitol. 
( Varro,  dt  Umg,  lot  vi  15  ;  Lir.  zxix.  1 4.)  The 
rnpiUr  eelebration  of  the  Mcgalesia,  however,  did 
not  becin  till  twelve  yean  later  (191  «  r.\  u  lu-n 
thetcinple  which  bad  been  vowed  and  ordered  to  be 
built  in  203  B.  c,  was  completed  and  dedicated  by 
M.  Janiw  Bratni.  (Liv.  zzxvi.  36.)  But  from 
another  posnaisre  of  Livy  (xrxiv,  54)  it  appears 
that  the  Megalesia  had  already  been  celebrated 
■  I9S  Bic.  The  festival  lasted  for  lix  days,  be- 
ginning on  the  4th  of  ApriL  The  season  of  this 
festival,  like  that  of  the  whole  month  in  which  it 
losk  pboi^  WW  iall  of  general  rejoicings  and  feast- 
inp.  It  was  customary  for  the  wealthy  Romans 
on  this  occasion  to  invite  one  another  mutually  to 
their  repasts,  and  the  extrava^fant  haUti  and  the 
pood  livinp'  durinp  these  festive  days  were  pro- 
bably carried  to  a  yery  high  degree,  whence  a 
aeaatnaeontaltam  was  issned  in  161  a  c,  pre- 
scribing that  no  one  should  go  beyond  n  crrtain 
extent  of  expenditure.  (Gellius,  ii.  24  ;  cf>nii«<ire 
sviiiaL) 

The  games  which  wore  held  at  the  Megnlcsia 
were  paT*ly  scenic,  and  not  circenses.  They  were 
at  first  held  on  the  Palatine  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddfss,  but  afterwards  also  in  the  theatres. 
(Cic.  df  Huntsp.  Hf^sp.  11,  fee.)  The  first  ludi 
•cenici  at  Rome  were,  according  to  Valerius  An- 
tias,  introduced  at  tlio  Mt^palcsia,  t .  c  either  in  193 
or  191B.C.    The  day  which  was  especially  set 

rfor  the  performance  of  scenic  plays  was  the 
of  the  festival.  (Ovid.  Fast,  iv,  377  ;  Ael. 
Spaitian.  Aittoiiui.  Ciirae,  c  G.)  Slaves  were  not 
yaiaitted  to  be  preaent  at  the  games,  and  tlie  ma- 
gistrates appeared  dresaed  in  a  purple  ti^^a 
praetexta,  WDenee  the  proverb,  p»7>«r(i  Megalensis. 
The  garaeo  weie  nnder  the  rapermtendence  of  the 
enmle  aediles  (Tiiv.  xxxiv.  .'>4>,nnfl  wo  know  thnt 
fiar  of  the  extant  plays  of  Terence  were  performed 
at  If  egaleifaL  Ciearo  {d»  Hmrm^  Rup.  12), 
prolably  c^mtnistin;;  the  pamos  of  the  Mepnlesia 
vith  the  more  rude  and  barbarous  games  and  ex- 
biUikni  of  the  eirena,  ralb  tliem  mmrim  eaiH, 

fr>'^mnrs,  rrh't/insl.   (See  Ovid.  F'tst.  iv.  179 — 372  ; 

P.  Manutiu^  adCicad  FamU.  ii.  1 1 .)   [  L.  &1 
XELLBIRBN  O^XXel^).  [Emm.] 
MBMBRA'NA.  [Liber] 
MBNELAEIA  (/MMAd«ia),a  festival  celebrated 
atThcnpnaein  Loconia,  in  honour  of  Menelast  and 
Hdcna,  who  wen*  lirlii-ved  to  be  buried  thrn\ 
(Bni.  iiL  1 9.  1 9.)  MeneUuu  was  to  the  Locedae- 
■oaiaat  what  Neater  WM  to  the  MesBeniana,amode1 
ofa  rise  and  just  king,  and  h<^nce  they  mised  him  to 
Ibe  xaak  of  one  of  the  great  gods  (Isocnit.  romatk. 
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p.  247,  &)«'and  honoured  him  and  Helena  with 
annoal  and  aolenn  aacrifieea  at  Tbempnae,  whidk 
contiiuji '1  to  If  offere<l  in  the  days  of  l.Micrates. 
{Helen.  Jumcom,  p.  21 B,  D.)  These  solemnities  are 
sometfanee  called  'Ekhnu.  (See  Oeoaer,  SfmM, 
iii.  p.  rx)  [L.  S.] 

H£NSA  (rpd9*(a},  a  tables  The  simpleet 
kfaid  of  tahlo  wao  cae  with  three  legs,  round, 
called  ttUAo  (Featni,*.  v.;  VaRD,tf«  lS^,  ImU  v* 


2,1  p.  123,  ed.  Sp.  :v_-,  l  ;  li-r.  S.,t.  i.  3.  13;  Ovid. 
Met.  viii.  (iG2>,  iuni  in  (Jreck  T^irovs.  (Xen. 
Amib.  vii.  3.  §  10;  Athen.  hr.  21,  3.5.  v. 28.)  It 
is  shown  in  the  drinking-scenc  painted  on  the  wall 
of  a  wine-shop  at  Pompeii,  (fieirs  /V>;«/<ein«a, 
18.32,  vol  ii,  p.  11.)  (See  woodctit.)  The  term 
T/ic£ir«^o,  though  commonly  xwA  in  fire<'k  for  a 
tiible  of  any  kind,  must,  according  to  iu  etymology, 
hare  denoted  originallj  %  foor-legged  table.  Ac- 
cordine'y,  in  paintinps  on  vases,  the  tabl  s  are 
usually  represented  with  four  len,  of  wliu-li  an 
ii  given  in  the  ■nnexed  cut.  (MiUin, 


Peinfiirfft  dc  Votes  Anfitpifs^  vol  i.  pi.  5.0.)  If  orarp 
used  at  Home  a  dining-tiible  of  white  marble,  thus 
combhfiing  neatness  with  economy.  (Sat.  i.  6. 1 16.) 
For  thr  lintisfs  of  the  opulent,  tabl«  were  nindf  of 
the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  kinds  of  wood, 
especially  of  maple  ((r^ySd/tyiny,  Athnt  ii  82  ; 
acrrna,  llor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  10;  Mart  xiv.  f)0),  or  of 
the  citrus  of  Africa,  which  was  a  species  of  cy- 
preae  or  juniper.  (CUrea^  Cic.  Vrtr.  iv.  17  ;  Mart 
ii.  43,  xiv.  H9  ;  Din.  //.  N.  xiii.  29.)  For  this 
purpose  the  Romans  made  use  of  the  roots  and 
tnben  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cot,  displayed  the 
greatest  variety  of  spots,  beautiful  waves,  and  curl- 
ing veins.  The  finest  specimens  of  tables  so 
aMmed  were  aold  fiir  aumy  thousand  pnonda. 
(PHn.  //.  iV.  xiii.  29,  xvi.  2';,  84  ;  Tcrtull.  He 
Faiiio^  sub  fin. ;  A.  A ik in.  On  Ommnental  Woods, 
pp.  2aC  24.)  Beaidea  the  beauty  of  the  hoaida 
( ^xj^^aTo)  the  legs  of  these  tibles  were  often 
very  tasteful,  being  carved  in  imitation  of  lion's  or 
tiger's  feet,  and  made  ef  imry.  (Athen.  L  e. ; 
Mart.  ii.  43.  9.) 
One  of  the  principal  imj^vements  was  the  in' 
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mention  of  the  monopoiliiaay  a  round  taLlc  (orLis) 
•upported  by  a  single  foot  {  thia,  with  other 
eirgant  kinds  of  ftirtutnre,  was  introdaced  into 
Rome  from  Asia  Minor  by  Ca.  Manlius.  (Pliu. 
JV.M  xxzir.  8.)  Under  the  Roman  emperors  semi- 
circular tablps  were  introduced^  called  men-nte 
luriat'j/'  from  coinparing  them  to  the  hiUf-mooti,  aud 
tiffifuihi,  biK?ause  they  bad  the  form  of  that  letter, 
C.  (Laiuprid.  /hi.  25,  29.)  Thi^  Imiate  table 
was  surrounded  by  a  sofa  of  tiu;  sauu-  form,  called 
ffjSadfMMi,  which  was  adapted  to  hold  seven  er 
eight  persons.    (Mart  x.  48,  xiv.  07.) 

As  the  tabic  was  not  very  large,  ns  we  see  from 
the  preceding  cut,  tt  wai  uiDil  to  place  llie  dialies 
nritl  the  various  kiivfi  nf  meat  upon  it,  and  then  to 
bring  it  thus  furiuahcd  to  the  place  where  the 
gneeie  wen  redining :  hence  such  phrases  as  mm- 
mtn  rrppoTtny  or  njyponrrp  (Plant.  Ann.  v.  1.  '2, 
Mosi.  i.  a.  150  ;  Cic.  aJ.  AlL  xiv.  21  ;  Ovid,  Met. 
viiL  570),  and  ^  ■  ■  im  au/erre  or  removere.  (Plaut. 
Amphil.  ii.  2.  17o  ;  Virj;.  Acn.  5.  21G.)  As  the 
board  of  tlio  table  is  called  Ity  a  distinct  uame 
iwWfina  (A then.  /.  c.  ;  PolJiix,  X,  81),  it  appears 
that  it  was  very  fre>]uently  nta  i  •  f'parato  friin  the 
tripod  or  other  stand  (»tiAA/gaj;  ou  which  it  was 
find. 

Amonp  the  Greeks  the  tables  wrrp  not  covered 
with  clalhs  at  lucala,  but  were  clt^^ui^d  by  the 
use  of  wet  sponges  (Hom.  Od.  I  111,  xx.  151  ; 
Mart  xiv.  144),  or  of  fragrant  hprbs.  (Ovid.  Afrt. 
yuL  665.)  The  Romans  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poee  a  thick  cloth  with  a  long  woolly  nop  (gw- 
lapc,  Hor.  L  c  \  Ileindorf  in  foe.) 

Under  the  intiuence  of  the  ideas  of  hospitalit)', 
wbleli  have  prevailed  imivenoUy  in  the  primitive 
states  in  si>eiety,  the  table  was  considered  sacred. 
(Jut.  ii.  IIU.)  Small  statues  of  the  gods  wure 
plaoed  upon  it  (Amob.  tamtra  Gente$^  lib.  ii.)  On 
this  ac'-'iivt  Ili^rr-til'  '  w:i^  u-rir-^hi-  fR'd  under  the 
title  Tpavt(ios  aiid  ^irj7pa3r«itoi.  The  Cretans 
ate  in  public ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  tbeir 
i,pipf7op,  or  public  diniiig-mom,  there  was  a  con- 
stant table  set  apart  for  strangers,  and  aoother 
■acred  to  Jupiter,  called  rpmri^a  (<■>(«,  or  ASat 
itvlov.  (Athen.  iv.  32  ;  Utfek^  Knta^  vol  liL 
pp.  120—128.) 

Tiie  two  principal  eonnee  of  a  9*fnm  and  eeena, 
or  a  Greek  an^l  Uni^i.-ui  rlinn.  r,  iVi^re  called  respect- 
ively ir/H^  rpdxf^cL,  bfurtpa  t^m^'o,  and  mm$a 
mBunda.    I  Coin  A.] 

The  name  of  TpaTf^a  or  mcnsa  was  given  to  a 
square  tomb-etooe  (Becker,  Vkariktet^  roL  ii. 
pp.191, 193)  [Pviftra,  pi  556,  b.]  ;  and  the  nme 
name  was  also  given  to  s<niare  alUirs.  Every  curia 
at  Rome  had  an  altar,  called  mensa,  which  waa 
Moed  to  Jane  Corittt.  (Dionys.  il  50  ;  Feetua, 
pp.  -in,  G4,  156,  ed  MUllcr ;  Macrob.  S<it.  iii.  11  ; 
Becker,  Mm.  AUerth,  vol.  iL  pt  i.  p.  34.)  [J.  Y.J 

MENSA'RII,  MENSULA'RII,  er  NUMU- 
'LA^RII,  were  a  kind  of  public  bankers  at  Rome 
who  were  ^tpotnted  by  the  state }  tbey  were  die* 
tinct  fiooi  the  atgentarii,  who  wen  eommoii 
bankers  and  did  business  on  their  own  account. 
(Dis.  2.  tit  13.  t.  6.)  The  mensarii  had  their 
baiuts  (iMRSae)  like  ordinary  banken  aronnd  the 
fonim,  and  in  the  name  of  the  aerarium  they  of- 
fered ready  money  to  debtors  who  could  se- 
curity to  the  atate  tat  it  Such  an  expediency  i 
wa--* 'devised  liv  the  state  only  in  times  of  great 
distress.  The  tirst  time  that  mensarii  (^uMjfiimrt 
■ifwiii)  ware  appointed  wia  id  852  ac,  ai  tlia 


tinic  when  the  plebeians  were  so  deeply  InrdTe^ 
in  debt,  that  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  nioney 
inmi  !i»'w  creditors  in  order  to  pay  the  old  on?^ 
and  tiius  ruined  themadves  com{detel/.  (Lit,  vii, 
21  ;  compare  FxNtJs  (RomaN)  ud  Akcsii- 
TARii.)    On  {hh  occasion  tbey  also  autho- 

rized to  ordiim  that  cattle  or  lojid  should  be  re- 
ceived as  payment  at  a  fiur  iralnatioiL  Socb  bnlum 
were  appointed  at  Rome  at  rarioos  times  and 
whenever  debts  weighed  hearily  upon  the  people, 
bat  with  the  exception  of  the  first  time  they  a^ 
pear  during  the  time  of  the  repoblic  to  have  aKays 
been  triumviri  mensarii  (Liv.  rxiii.  21,  xxvi.  36.) 
One  daas  of  mensarii,  however  (perha^  aa  infcliur 
order),  the  rru-nsularii  or  numularii,  seem  to  have 
beeu  permuiantly  employed  by  the  state,  and 
these  must  be  meant  when  we  read  that  not  onir 
the  aerarium  but  also  private  individuals  depusili'd 
iu  their  bands  sums  of  uioney  which  they  bad  to 
dispose  o£  (Tacit  AimaL  ri.  17  ;  Dig.  16.  tit  8» 
8.  7  ;  42.  tit  5.  ».  24.)  A-  Knnae  must  have  oftpn 
been  visited  by  great  numbers  of  stiaogers,  these 
public  bankers  had  alao^  itr  a  certain  percentage^ 
to  exrhan|;e  foreign  nioney  ar^fi  r':"  ''  P.  man  CT'iimge 
instead,  and  aho  to  oxhuiiuc  ail  kuids  of  coins 
whether  tk^  were  of  the  proper  metal  and  ge>- 
nuine  or  not  (Dig.  46.  tit  3.  s.  39.)  During  th^s 
time  of  the  empire  such  permanent  mensarii  were 
under  the  control  of  the  praefectos  urbi  and  formed 
a  distinct  corporation.  (Dig.  1.  tit  12.  a>  1  {  Ce(L 
Theod.  16.  tit  4.  s.  5.) 

Bankers  appmntod  by  the  state  alio  aadilad  m 
other  ancient  town<^  and  Cicero  (pro  Maix:  1S> 
mentions  mensarii  at  Tenmoe  in  Asia  Minor  who 
were  appointed  by  the  people.  (X«.  &.] 

MENSIS.  [Calbndarium.] 

MENSO'RES,  measuren  or  sunrejors.  This 
name  waa  appli«l  to  -varione  rlaeeee  ef  venom 
whose  orrrjtalion  was  the  measiirfnir  nt  of  tbings. 

1.  it  was  applied  to  land-surrey  on  who  awa* 
snrid  and  defined  the  extent  of  fidda,  and  aifsar 
to  have  been  the  same     the  a^imenaOMk  (Ceunk 

1  I  compare  AGniMBNeoaas.) 

S*  To  pctiona  who  oMaanred  in  the  Rasm 
camps  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  tent*.  Th-  v 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  metatorra,  who 
saleeted  the  place  tar  a  camp.  (Vc^  dli  JSr  AfifilL 
ii.  7.) 

3.  To  a  daas  of  offioexs  during  the  time  of  the 
empire  who  provided  qoarten  tor  dw  aeMSers  ia 

the  towns  through  which  they  passed  and  where 
they  made  a  temponuy  stay.  They  xutt  adj  as- 
signed to  each  soldier  the  hoosa  in  whidi  he  was 
to  be  quartered,  but  also  wrote  the  name  of  the  oc- 
cupant upon  the  dow-post,  and  he  who  e&ced  or 
destooyed  Ibk  nama  was  ponished  as  a  fidsiieoi. 
(Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit.  B.  s.  4.) 

4.  Mensor  aedificiorum  is  sometimee  a{^ilied  to 
architaeti,  or  men  especially  to  sneh  aichitsets  as 
conducted  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the 
plans  of  which  had  been  drawn  op  bj  other  archi* 
teeta.   (PUn.  38  and  S9.) 

5.  Mensores  fnnii>  r.r.irii  was  the  name  of  officers 
who  had  to  measure  the  com  which  was  ccoiveyed 
up  the  Tiber  for  the  public  gianaiiee.  (Dig.  27. 
tit  1.  B,  2G  ;  Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit  9.  s.  9  ;  and 
tit  15.  s.  I.)  Xhcy  were  stationed  ia  the  port 
near  Ostia,  and  won  employed  mdm  Aa  ptaefcrtns 
annonae.  Their  naflM  ia  msotisaad  in  rariooa 
ancient  inscriptions.  [I*  &J 

HENSU'RA  ifUrpo^),  Msomv,  ia  iM  wilMt 
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imte,  sigoific^  the  appiicmtioD  of  number  to  quan- 
titr;  or,  to  ftpedcinof«ipaeifiaiIly,t]ieooiDpftrison 
of  djffcrvut  quantities  by  means  of  the  siandard  of 
mimber.  So  long  u  we  regard  quantity  apart 
frm  nmlMr,  we  cm  only  compare  two  qoautitiea 
Ir  the  test  of  coincidence,  by  which  we  ascertain 
vhether  thcj  are  equal  or  imeqiial,  and,  if  the 
kun;  wUdi  of  dwtwo  it  the  greatar  j  u»  for 
itanc*,  in  the  case  of  two  lines.  The  next  step  is 
the  c«Dpah«on  of  one  magnitude  with  certain  de- 
finite  parts,  or  imdtiplea,  w  tlw  otiwr.  Ha  balf  or 
d.mlle,  third  or  trij.lc,  and  so  fnnfi.  The  last 
«tq>,  by  which  we  attain  to  a  complete  method  of 
MrpfMBiDg  magnitude  munericaUy,  iM  At  tMm  cf 
»-,\r.e  pxxd  virujri'xiwh\  or  Unit,  with  which  we 
maj  cumpare  all  other  magnitades  o/  tie  same  iantL, 
M  aa  la  aoewtain  wliat  auJ^de,  part^  or  parU 
</  tie  unii  exich  of  them  is,  if  thoy  are  commen- 
mr«hu^^  and,  if  not,  aa  nearly  as  wc  please.  Thus 
^imit,  m  HmI^  or  in  its  parte,  imnt  a  itfaoiww  of 
a'l  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  as  itself.  A  set 
of  &xed  meaaurea,  one  £ar  each  kind  of  quantity, 
with  tlMir  MMi^lnom,  ibnni  ft  Miirieal  System. 

The  notions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  ma- 
tbenwtical  and  mechanical  sdenoe  determine  of 
OmmAnm  Ae  feundatim  of  emy  metrical  ajntem. 
Th'^fe  notions  are  Extension  and  Furce  ;  the  former 
ia  its  Taiious  kinds,  the  /tue,  the  mr^^tc^  the  $oUd^ 
mi  the  mgk;  iSbt  kMer  in  that  naiilftelfttien  of 
it  which  we  call  uxi'jfU.  Now,  since  extension, 
whether  lioeary  aopeii&cial,  or  solid,  can  bo  esti- 
inled  by  metm  of  one  ttmight  line ;  or  by  means 
of  two  straight  lines  which  form  a  fixed  angle  with 
oae  aaother,  and  which,  together  with  two  other 
fines  dm«n  paallel  to  dum,  cndoie  a  enrfhee ;  or 
bj  means  of  three  straight  lines,  the  planes  passing 
tkrov^h  wbidi  Ibim  a  fixed  solid  angle,  and,  to- 
gether widi  time  odwr  phaflt  dmira  paralld  to 
them,  form  a  solid :  —  it  follows  that  all  tiiese  three 
kindi  of  magnitade  may  be  eetiiDated  numericaJl^ 
by  fixing  upon  vnits  wMA  are  re^xctively  a 
straight  Une,  a  parallelognun  having  two  adjacent 
sides  and  an  angle  fixed,  and  a  paralleiopiped 
hsring  three  adjacent  edges  nod  an  nngle  iuced  ; 
or,  limplifying  the  two  latter  cases  by  making  the 
fixed  sides  eqissl  and  the  fixed  aoglos  right  angles, 
the  oniu  are  (1)  a  itra^  fise  tif  pMd  Umfftky 
(2)  iie  square  of  xckich  that  straigki  line  it  a  sitUy 
and  (3)  tite  eibe  of  ttkick  tkat  Une  is  the  edge. 
Thus  we  obtain  a  metrical  system  for  Im^/th^  surface^ 
msi  capacity. 

For  the  measurement  of  angular  magnitude^  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  of  distance  reckoned  along 
the  dicnmference  of  a  circle,  one  unit  is  sufficient, 
naiely,  a  fixed  angle,  which  will  exactly  measure 
the  sum  of  four  right  angles,  or  a  fixed  arc  of  a 
fixed  dtvle,  which  will  exactly  measure  the  cir- 
cunference  of  the  circle.  Thus  we  obtain  a  me- 
trieal  system  for  ail  angular  magnitudes,  including 

Agam,  with  respect  to  Foree^  of  which  the  test 
is  veigkt^  since  all  forces  may  be  compared,  cither 
directly,  or  through  the  calculation  of  the  relocities 
which  they  produce,  with  the  force  of  gravity. 
There  are  two  ways  of  estimating  weight  Either 
Its  measure  may  be  deduced  from  the  measure  of 
opacity  ;  for,  as  the  weight  of  a  body  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  given  space,  estimated 
hf  the  effect  which  the  force  of  gravity  exerts  upon 

we  may  tnltp  the  qtiantity  r,{  a  fixed  kind  of 
mtter  (water  £ur  example)  wiucli  will  exactly  nil 


the  unit  of  capacity,  as  the  unit  of  weight.  Or 
we  may  take  •  mdk  of  any  mhetanee,  without 

measuring  it,  .ns  the  unit  of  weight.  In  the  latti-r 
case  it  is  evident  that,  by  measuring  the  solid  con- 
tent either  of  the  nnit  of  wdjght,  or  of  n  eqtial 
weight  of  gome  other  stihstancc,  we  might  derive 
from  our  system  of  weights  a  system  of  measures, 
fifst,  of  capad^,  end  tiMnee  of  MnfiMe,and  thenea 
of  linear  distance  ;  just  as  by  the  opposite  process 
we  pass  from  the  line  to  the  Mir^oc,  thence  to 
et^Mci^,  and  thenee  te  weight. 

The  stiitement  of  these  elementari'  principles,  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  ia  consistent  with  clearness,  has 
appeared  neeoMaiy,  m  order  to  the  eonplete  an^ 
derstaJiding  of  the  metrical  systems  of  the  Grei^iNj 
and  iiomans,  the  explanation  of  which  ia  tho  object 
ofthiaaitickb 

L  Origm  cfMwmm, 

1.  Of  Tjenqih. — The  first  step  in  the  constniction 
of  a  metricU  system  is  obviously  that  of  fixing  upon 
the  unit  of  length  ;  and  nature  iteelf  enggeets  the 
choice,  for  this  porpogr,  of  some  familiar  object,  of 
nearly  uniform  length,  and  which  is  constantly  at 
hand  to  be  leficied  to.  Theaeeenditionanrefiilfflled 
by  various  parts  of  the  human  body  ;  from  which 
accordingly  we  find  that  not  only  the  unit  of 
length,  but  aQ  the  aaeacavea  of  length,  except 
those  which  are  too  sroall  or  too  large  to  be  mea- 
sured by  parts  of  tho  body,  are  derived  in  everjr 
metrical  syatev,  eneept  the  hUeit  fimned  of  all, 
the  modem  French  system,  which  is  founded  on  the 
measurement  of  the  earth.  In  sopport  of  the 
general  etatement  now  made  tie  have,  beeidea  the 
,i::trc.:^dent  argument  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
liie  testimony  of  all  writers,  the  names  of  the 
meiuHures,  and  the  general  agreement  of  their 
lengths  with  the  parts  of  the  body  whose  names 
they  bear.  (Hom.  IL  vi.  319,  xv.  678,  Od,  xi 
310;  VitmT.  &L  1.  {  3—9;  with  Schneider^ 
Notes;  Hero,  Gtom.  in  Anal.  Gra^c.  P;tris,  '  GBf?, 
voL  i.  pp.  308—315,  388  ;  Dtog.  Laert.  ix.  51  ; 
Ukert,  Geog.  d,  GrML  m.  Km.  vol.  t.  pt.  2, 
p.  54.)  The  chief  of  such  measures,  with  their 
Greek  and  Roouui  names,  are  the  following :  the 
breadth  of  ajinger  {tdtrruKos^  digitus)  or  llsunA 
(jMjllrx)  ]  the  breadth  of  the  /'  or/xi/m  (iro- 
\cu(rHj^  paimus)  ;  the  ^pon,  that  is,  the  distance 
from  the  tip  of  the  thumb  to  the  tip  of  th«  tittle 
fiiiL,'<  r,  v,hen  spread  out  as  wide  as  possible 
{(Tiri&imii)  * ;  the  length  of  tho  foot  (voi^f,  pes)  ; 
the  ci(6i'/,  or  dietuiee  from  the  eniow  to  the  tip  of 
the  middle  finger  {irrjxvs,  nthittis)  ;  a  siep  (0vt^ 
gradus)  j  a  double  step^  or  pace  (^patsus)  ;  and  the 
distenee  tnm  eztremthr  to  extremity  of  the  oat> 
stretched  arms  (ifyyvia).  With  reference  to  tho 
last  two  mearares.  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
Romani  derived  then  from  the  lege,  the  Greeks 
from  tho  arms,  the  passus  being  one  foot  shorter 
than  the  opyvtd  of  the  other,  and  the  (brmer  (5  feet) 
belonging  to  the  decimal  system,  the  Utter  (6  feet) 
to  the  duodecimal.  The  higher  measures  of 
length  will  be  referred  to  presently.  Comp.  Pol> 
lux,  ii.  157,  158  ;  who  alee  menoons  wme  1e« 
importaJit  im  .u  ires  ;  namely,  the  Sox/^tj  or  Scuc- 
rvKoSoxMn  01  SwfMv^  which  was  the  same  as  the 
woXattrHi ;  the  6p9o9£spor^  or  the  length  of  the 

*  This  mouure  was  not  iu  the  Roman  system. 
What  they  wialied  t»  espress  the  Greek  span, 
the  proper  word  wai  AdSroM^  thtt  ii^  Uuee  fB» 

,  tecs  ^of  the  foot). 
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whole  band  from  the  wrist  to  tbc  tips  of  the  fin- 
gen  ;  the  Xtxif  or  diiUuice  from  toe  tip  of  tbfl 
thmub  to  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  (Aixavoi)  when 
extended,  the  ies$ar  tfxm  ;  the  Tctryotv  and  •tvyfiii 
wefB  modtficntiont  of  the  wijxvs^  tlic  xiywy  being 
tlic  distnnco  from  (lie  elbow  to  the  finjifers  u-ht  n 
bmf,  that  ia^  to  the  knuckle  joint*,  the  'rvyM  from 
the  fingera  teAra  MkI;  tlutt  u,  to  the  jdntt  at  tbeir 
last-.  Oihcr  \vMit'Ts  mcnttoatheic^rwXof^ftMdU^ 
M  equal  to  two  9dKTv\ot, 

In  pneticdl  um,  itieli  a  tyttem  m  tliii  it  tnffi* 
cient  for  many  ordinary  purposes,  and  every  one  is 
^miliar  with  eiainples  of  the  use  of  such  ma^ 
•am  in  tli«ir  plain  phyiieal  dense.  Hut,  to  make 
a  system  definite,  two  things  are  required  ;  nnmely, 
to  fix  upon  a  precise  invariable  standard  for  the 
anit,  or  principal  meamire  in  the  system,  for  which 
the  foot  was  naturally  chosen ;  and,  s<i'c<HHlIy,  to 
determine  the  precise  relations  which  the  several 
mcasnres  bear  to  the  foot  and  to  one  another.  The 
former  of  these  points  wo  ri  scrve  for  the  present, 
mmljr  observing  that  the  foot  in  each  system  was 
not  very  far  from  ours  ;  the  latter  was  accomplished 
according  to  the  following  system,  which  will  be 
found  to  express,  not  only  the  relations  actually 
adopted  by  the  Oreeka  and  Ilonians,  but  also  yctj 
nearly  those  which  Kallj  exist  between  the  pert^ 
iu  a  well-made  man,  especially  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  Roman  foot  It  is  worth  while 
also  to  observe  the  general  accordance,  which  re- 
salts  from  this  method  of  inveutioo,  between  the 
metrical  systems  of  all  nations.  ' 

The  Greek  and  Roman  syitenii  Mv  identical  in 
their  modes  of  connecting  the  measures  wliich  are 
common  to  the  two  ;  but,  to  avoid  confusion,  they 
arc  exhibited  separately. 

J.  In  the  Greek  system  — 


4  digits  « 

make 

• 

a  palm. 

3  padmi  . 

«4 

■ 

a  span. 

4  {talrns  . 

«< 

• 

a  font. 

1  ^  fifxins  . 

2  spans  . 

«t 

a  foot. 

M 

aenbit 

]  i  feet  . 

H 

* 

a  cubit. 

2^  feet  . 

W 

• 

a  step. 

4  eubits  . 

M 

• 

an  opyvid  <«■  /athom* 

C  feet 

U 

• 

an  ipywi  or  fiitbom. 

2.  In  the  Roman  system  — 

4  digits    .   .   make   .  .  a  palm. 

4  iMihns    »    ,      •*      .  .  a  foot, 

l^fi^t     .    .      •*      .  .  a  cubit. 

9i  feet    .   .     ^      .  .  a  step. 

5 feet     .  ,     **     •  •  apaeei. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  account  of  the 
Greek  aiul  U"inan  pyjitrms  nntliint;  li-'is  been  SJiid 
of  tlic  inch.  It  was  not  a  Tnrn>iire  derived  from 
the  hmnan  body,  but  n  suIkI! vision  which  the 
Romans  made  of  tbcir  iViot,  as  they  were  arnis- 
tomed  to  subdivide  any  unit  whatsoever,  accorciing 
to  the  aoalof(3r  of  the  uncial  division  of  the  As. 
A  twrc  cr)]r.y]etc  view  of  tin"  Greek  and  Roman 
nieas-urv*  ot  i<'ngth,  with  their  values,  reduced  to 
enr  syst^rm,  will  be  found  in  the  Tables  appended 
to  this  work. 

2.  Itinerary  Mmmres.  —  For  the  higher  mea- 
inrci  of  length,  althoogh  the  continuity  of  the 
system  wae  preseiTTed  I7  making  them  exact  mvl- 

*  This  word  is  used  as  being  about  the  r>alm  of 
t^e  nrn^nrc,  for  want  of  aa  B^glish  word  to  ex- 
press its  mmntng. 


tiplcs  of  a  foot,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  oonve. 
nienee  woold  demand  h^her  denominaUsas,  ens 
of  wliii-li  «'onM  Tie  rei^rirdi  d  ai  a  new  unit. 
Nay,  these  higher  measures  may  be  viewed, 
with  respect  to  thetr  origin,  as  in  seme  ease  m* 
<lepi  Tident  of  those  small  r  measures,  with  which 
they  were  afterwards  made  to  agrees  For,  jnst  aa 
.  we  have  seen  that  the  smaller  measoics  of  lei^ 
arc  taken  from  naltiml  objects,  so  we  shall  find 
that,  at  an  early  period,  the  laiger  measoret  were 
not  deriTcd  arnficieny  from  the  smaUer,  bat  were 
taken  from  distances  which  ocair  in  anture  and  ia 
ordinary  life,  'i'hos,  Homer  expresses  dittamia 
by  the  cast  of  a  stone  (iZ,  il  12  ;  and  so  eren  in 

later  time.';,  Tlitir.  v.  65,  Polj'b.  T.  6),  of  a  quoil 
(//.  xxiii.  4.}  1 ),  and  of  a  snear  {11.  x.  357,  xv.  358, 
xxiii.  529),  and  by  the  StiU  more  indefinite  dcscr^ 
tion,  '*as  ^r  as  a  man  is  heard  clearlr  when  he 
shottU'*  10<L  Ti  294,  T.400,  et  aIA.\  ani  again 
by  a  stanaard  derived  from  agriculture,  which  it  is 
important  to  notice  in  comparison  with  the  RooHB 
<Ktiu  (JUx,  362 ;  see  below.)  Of  still  longer  distances 
time  was  made  the  measnrc ;  the  journey  of  a  day, 
or  of  a  day  and  night,  on  foot,  with  a  hone, or  with 
a  ship  ;  a  system  too  frequently  employed  now,  ss 
well  as  in  ancient  tiroes,  to  need  the  citation  of  ex- 
amples for  its  illustration.    (Comp.  Ukert,  Grr,g. 
d.  Griech.  u.  Rom.  vol.  i.  pt,  2,  pp.  5-4,  55.)  The 
system  of  measi<rement  by  tiaiions  or  fosts  should 
probably  be  referred  to  this  head,  as  it  is  most 
likely  that  such  distances  would  be  fixed  according 
to  the  strength  of  man  or  horse  before  the  trouble 
was  taken  actually  to  measure  them  out.  Another 
plan  was  that  which  Herridotus  several  times  adopts, 
and  which  is  also  familiar  to  all  ages,  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  distance  bj  comparing  it  with  anotha^ 
which  was  well  known.    It  is  true  that  in  many 
cases  this  method  is  evidently  only  general  and  in- 
definite, as  when  Herodotus  describes  the  leBglh 
of  the  Nile  as  equ-al  to  that  of  the  Danuti- .  1,  it 
there  arc  other  cases  in  which  the  method  was 
definite ;  and  especially  one  case,  in  which  it 
actually  ftn^irfl  the  foundation  of  the  eommcai  sts- 
tem  of  itinerary  measures  anion^  the  Greeks.  V\'e 
refer,  of  eonnie,  to  fie  imtffth  of  the  Ofympic  fwi- 
roetf-oourgc,  or  Stadium,  after  which  all  the  otii  r 
Greek  stadia  were  measured  out,  and  v  hieh  tiijj 
formed  a  nnivenally  fiuniliar  etandnrd  of  refercace 
for  itinerary  m(*n<nrrmcnts.   AVhethrr  the  <  )!_\  lu:  ;c 
stadium  was  originally  measured  uut  precis  Iv  etjiuJ 
to  600  feet,  or  whether,  having  bet-n  acx  identsBy 
(or  at  lea.«t  loosely)  assunu-d,  it  was  fo         b?  to 
nearly  ciiiml  to  600  feet,  that  tlie  measure  derived 
from  it  was  taken  at  arurfly  600  feet,  it  is  novUB* 
possible  to  determine.    We  think  the  l  itter  more 
probable  ;  bnt,  whichever  may  be  the  truth,  the 
point  now  insisted  njmn  is  not  affscted,  namely, 
that  when  an  early  f  Jreek  writer  expressed  a  di*- 
tancc  in  stadia,  he  did  not  mean  to  suggest  to  bis 
readers  the  idea  of  so  many  times  600  feet,  bet  of 
so  many  titiies  the  length  of  the  actual  n^i^-tive 
Olympic  stadium,  with  which  they  were  all  laniiii-v. 
The  corresponding  feature  in  the  Roman  systea 
fnmishe.H  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  differences 
of  national  character.    The  military  notions,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  so  many  of  their  institutions,  ait 
at  oner  recnj>nised  in  their  awfe^  the  fAoMoarf^sM 
of  a  fiM>t-niarch. 

3.  Land  AfeMm$. —  Another  distitict  s'ltr-e 
of  the  greater  mpastm^s  of  leu'rih  i>  tu  be  found 
in  the  necessity  which  arises  at  an  caxly  period  ia 
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rvfTT  dvilised  conuniini^  ior  determining  the 
bciindiuie*  of  land-     Ilcrodotus  (iL  109)  men- 
tisftt  a  tradiduu,  which  assigned  the  invention 
«f  geaiD«try  to  such  a  neccuity  which  inMe  in 
Eyvpl  in  the  n-'y^u  of  {<€«tostris.    Of  course  thi£ 
tndition  it  now  n*ferred  to  rnereiy  as  an  illuatra- 
tioo,  not  M  expffCMiDg  an  historit^  §uL   As  in 
\he  other  cases,  the  origin  of  the  system  lies  for 
back  beyond  the  reach  of  history  ;  and  all  that  can 
be  done  k  to  trace,  with  some  probability;  its  sue- 
cresirc  *to[>Ss  as  indicated  by  the  nature  of  tlie 
case,  by  the  nanaes  of  the  measures,  and  by  the 
mtcacntt  of  tncieiit  writen.    Here  too,  as  m  tho 
:'.i:.i:.in'  (ii>tancp'"i,  tfip  original  uiiit  of  tiio  system 
was  probably  not  a  specific  nmnber  oi  feet,  but 
*mi«taidqaantity,whkhwaaaftenvai:^lif<^^ 
arc.irdance  with  the  standard  of  tfu-  sniallrr 
mcaturcik   Also  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these 
■aunres  are,  fiom  the  mtiimof  the  caee,  neasaiet 
of  s:irf!i(<\  althiiiif;h  in  pmiticc  thoy  Wi-rt'  oftoii 
used  merely  as  measures  of  length.    The  precise 
fiwt  Mntti  to  be  that  the  first  natnnl  meanue  of 
Ir.^"  sor.  'A  ns  one  of  a  considt  niblc  length  and  a  very 
moderate  breadth  }  that  then,  this  measure  came 
I*  tie  OMd  as  a  iMonmof  length  alone ;  and  then, 
iir  the  m«a.''ure  of  surface  CDiun  ctcd  with  it,  llipy 
fid  not  KTcrt  to  the  oriffiiiai  narrow  strip,  but  took 
die  iqiiare  of  Ha  lengUi.  Thk  teema  to  follow 
fma  what  the  ancient  writers  ttll  ii.s  of  the  aetut^ 
which  was  the  ba»e  of  the  Roman  system  of  knd 
tMutet,  and  which  ia  thu  defined  by  Pliny : 
Jeba  coeabuimr  in  fjun  borejt  agrreniur  cum  nni/ro 
Mao  impeiu  jmto  (//,  iV.  xviiL  S)  ;  by  which  be 
aBcms  to  mean  the  diatanee  whidi  a  ytSn  of  oxen 
eould  draw  a  plough  at  one  effort,  that  is,  n  intfih' 
ftaroK :  this,  he  f^da,  is  120  feet  in  length.  So 
also  Homer  (//.  x.  351,  352)  deacribca  a  diatanee 
la  heiag  **  aa  Sar  as  are  the  ftmrows  of  mulea.'*  VV  e 
hare,  as  analogous  measures,  the  verstts^  or  length 
ef  a  fiuTt>w  before  tbe  plough  was  turned,  by  which, 
ViUTo  tells  OS  (R.  It.  i.  lU),  they  measured  in  Cam- 
pmia,  ihfjugum  (yoke  of  oxen)  by  which,  he  saj's, 
they  measured  in  further  Spain,  and  the  Greek 
ififfty  a  furrow  :  though  tin  j^gum  was  perhar>.s 
Rf^fr  any  thing  el*e  Imt  a  mcamtrp  of  surface,  f<ir 
K  u  ddkivd  iis>  thu  quantity  of  laitd  which  a  yoke 
«f  ox(?n  could  plough  in  a  day.    Even  with  leapeet 
toth«?  actus  itself,  a  doubt  as  to  its  origin  is  sng- 
{Twted  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Roman  law  for 
the  right  of  driving  cattle  through  a  field  (Cie»  p. 
f^iirin.  2(7),  and  also  for  the  path  rfserved  l)etween 
ti'ld.s  I'or  the  jiassagc  of  cattle  (Z>y. )  just  as  we 
ab)  u«>^  tltt;  word  drove.    Possibly,  in  the  </'■/«.<,  as 
determined  in  lenj:lh  nt  120  feet,  and  in  width  at 
4,  ve  saay  have  both  senses  of  the  word  combined, 
lie  Icofth  of  thia  oetea,  aquaied,  gave  tbe  aciun 

iftrnfirfitsts  of  1  f,400  squ.ire  feet,  wliich,  with  its 
double,  the  jwj/emin  of  28,800  squiu-t;  feet,  fornied 
tbe  tieie  of  the  Roman  s}  8tcm  of  land  measures. 
Tvojuprra,  whii  h,  according  to  Varrn  (/.  r.),  t'ornied 
or^isally  the  birth-nght  of  every  Roman  citizen, 
voe  thenee  aJled  lerattfam/  100  iemlia  made  a 
crnhiria  of  5.7fi0,O00  square  feet,  or  the  square  of 
--tUO ;  4  caUuriaef  arranged  as  a  square,  made  a 
•alfaa.  In  diia  •jratem,  the  emalkat  aubdivision, 
and  tlwt  which  corn  rt'd  the  ^Vpiteni  with  the 
Coot,  was  the  area  of  1 00  xiuare  feet,  or  the  square 
•ftan  fcet,  which  was  the  lo^fth  of  the  fwle  [Db- 
cEMPtiJA  ;  pKrtTK  a]  used  in  measuriiiff  land.  To 
i^jmncrutn,  which  gradually  superseded  the  aclu$ 
aathe  nnit  «f  the  ay  su  m,  the  imdal  ditiiioii  was 
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applied,  the  square  of  the  deeemfmia  (or  100 

square  feet)  Lriiii;  its  tcrupuhm  or  2H",\h  part 
Also  '6(i  icrupula  nuide  oue  dimn,  and  4  dimaia 
one  adui  quadratut.  In  the  longitodtoal  aehu  of 
120  feet,  the  ol.lorg  artits  of  120  x  4  for  4IJ0), 
square  feet,  uud  the  adu*  i/uadmtus^  with  its 
double  the  ju^rum,  we  also  see  the  connection  of 
the  duodecimal  systt  in  with  the  decimal. 

In  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Greek  system, 
the  irK4$po¥  answers  to  the  admB^  bnt  widi  jitat 
the  difference  between  the  decimal  nnd  duodeci- 
mal avstema.  As  a  measure  of  length,  it  is  100 
ieet  (lOx  lOinalead  of  12k  10);  andaa  a  mea- 
sure  of  surface,  it  is  the  square  of  100,  or  10,000 
square  feet  The  Apoupa  was  the  quarter  of  it, 
that  ia,  2500  aqnare  feel,  or  the  aqoara  of  50 
feet.  A  measuring  md  of  10  feet,  KtfAa/ioj,  ap- 
pears also  in  tbe  Greek  systexn,aad  of  thia  the 
w\49pw  was  the  aqaam  Also,  0  HoKafiai  or  10 
ifryvial  or  4  0  ir-^xm  made  one  &^fxa  or  cluilit. 
Thia  system  was  connected  with  the  itinerary 
neaaoiee  hf  teckoning  6  jMhrm  or  100  ipyviai 
Ui  the  hfadiHiii.    (IlerfHl.  ii.  14,0.)     For  a  com- 

f)lete  view  of  the  Greek  and  Itoman  measures  of 
ength  and  tnifiMe,  tee  the  Tables  ;  and,  respect- 
ing the  Roman  laud  nnasures,  compare  Actus, 
AuRUnaMaoaxa,  DscsMrsDA,  Jcubrlm,  and 
Niebahr^  Earnv  0»  He  i^omais  Jfodb  of  jMir- 
titioning  Ltmdti  Pnptr^  Hutotf  o/  Aohm^  vol. 
ii.  L 

4.  Mtatum  of  Capadty.  —  The  meaaares  of 

capacity  seem  to  have  been  arranged  on  a  similar 
principle  to  thoae  alieadj  noticed  ;  tliat  is,  they 
were  not  detiTed  hj  a  definite  process  of  calcu- 
lation from  the  measures  of  length,  but  were  uri- 
ginaily  nothing  more  than  the  names  of  different 
sized  vessels  of  no  very  definite  capacity,  which, 
when  the  metrical  system  came  to  be  definitively 
constituted,  were  brought  into  hamiunr,  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  mi^asores  of  length,  on  the 
other  with  th(^  of  weight. 

The  question  still  remains,  which  of  the  three 
kinds  of  measures  was  the  one  first  constructed, 
and  the  «M  from  whieh  the  othen  were  derived. 

1 1.  Wimct  teen  the  Greek  aerf  RcmoH  Mst^ureg 

dcHvrd  f 

In  all  that  we  have  said  about  the  origin  of 
measures  of  length,  it  has  neither  been  stated 
nor  implied  that  those  measures,  as  definitely  fixed 
111)  ike  j'm'i'se  dftt  nuiHiitkiH  of  tJn^ir  tiuit^  were  ob- 
tiiiucd  ill  the  mrumer  and  order  that  lias  been  de- 
scribed. All  that  has  l)een  .<«aid  may  be  tme,  as 
we  lelieve  it  is,  and  vet  tlie  (juestion,  What  fr^s 
Oil-  fool^  uiul  WJlKN'  K  taua  it  clt  ritT-l^  .still  remains 
unanswered.    To  this  question  we  now  proceed. 

Our  limits  quite  forbid  the  full  discussion  of  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  put  forward  on 
this  subject,  or  even  the  elaborate  devdofiment 
of  that  view  which  wc  Mieve  to  be  the  correct 
one  ;  nnd  which  is,  in  the  main,  that  which  has 
been  put  forward  by  Bockh  in  his  very  carefttl 
and  learned  work  entitled,  J^frtrftfogisdte  Ut'tmm- 
chmgm  iiAer  Geuddite^  Mumj  u^se.  und  Attuise  de$ 
Altet^mmt  m  ikrm  Zummmcnhnnge^  Berlin,  18;iR, 
!!vo.,  and  to  the  principal  points  in  which  Mr. 
Grote  assents,  in  his  review  of  Riickk's  work  in 
the  (^mkti  Mumm  for  1844,  vol.  i.  pi  1.  The 
two  chief  qnestions  involved  in  the  di«ci'p»tnn  aro 
these :  — - 1.  Whence  were  the  Greek  and  Romtiu 
metrical  systciot  dttivedf  2.  In  each  of  theca 
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tjrttnm,  wlitdi  «f  the  tlime  kia&  of 

fi>rm<-*!  ll :<.'  fiHiiulili  ill,  fiiHu  which  the  olhi 
were  deduced,  iength,  capacity,  or  weight  ? 

Oil  tb*  «f  time  qtMeoeMenr  space  ellove 
nt  le  do  little  more  than  refer  the  rredcr  to  IVk  kli'x 
elabomte  exposition  of  the  opinion,  in  which  few 
competent  readers  of  bis  work  will  fail  to  coin- 
cide, thet  Hi  batk  of  tkt  Grtek  ami  /iotaam  me- 
t if  syftrmt  trrw  ffi'if  irh;rh  hml  ]>rcr<iilr<l  ftvm 
vcrjf  eat^'jf  lime*  amcmg  tim  CkaiHaeum*  at  liabjfloiu, 
froth  which  or  from  MMBe  eanwMQ  origiael  the 
Kgyptians  derivM  their  metrical  systrni  *,  and 
wbkh  WM  earned  bjr  the  commerce  of  the  Pboe- 
nideiie  into  Oreeee,  wlMoce  H  peMed  ever  tiiie 
Italy.  On  the  second  question,  his  researches,  as 
well  as  the  ar^jHiracnts  of  other  writcts,  may  safely 
be  said  to  huivo  established  the  position  that 
wmgkl»  Wtn  determined  before  meastMM,  owf  Aaf 
WWMTfS  were  derived  from  tvei^itt. 

It  wiU  be  convenient  here  to  give  Bikkh^s  own 
eampendina  of  the  main  results  wliidi  he  mider- 
takes  Ui  r^tablish.  with  Nfr.  Grote's  ftnteraent  of 
the  points  in  wbich  he  difiiers  from  Iktckh.  We 
adopt  Mr.  Otete^  tnaelatteo  ef  the  passage,  only 
iulietitlltiiiK •''".'/'"'"''"«  f'^r  ^e'rimutiH.  "  If'iIWkh 
Mjh  iiL  4.  p.  2<})  *"  we  rc^<l  tluH  rvlatioa  uf  the 
weigbti  mk  neeaoiee*,  Inaed  up>  n  a  given  weight 
ef  weier,  which  u  the  key-stone  of  the  Roman 
system  —  and  if  we  mrry  the  application  of  thi* 
water- weight  backwards  to  the  chief  measures  ai 
the  eoeient  world  —  we  shall  find  a  connection 
really  and  tnily  organic  between  the  systems  of 
the  ditierent  people  of  antiquity,  and  we  shall 
arrive  at  hat  at  the  fnndamental  unity  (mitt)  of 
wriiiht  and  measure  in  the  nabylniiian  Bvstein  ; 
so  that  this  supposition  ie  found  to  be  verihed  in 
all  {tt  eoneeqaeneee  and  detuli;  To  give  eome 
preliminary  intimatioii  of  this  —  I  shall  show  that 
the  Grecian  (or,  more  accurately,  the  Arginetan) 
and  the  Roman  pound  are  in  tli<>  ratio  uf  10:9; 
the  Aeginetan  pound  ie  half  the  Aeginetan  mina  ; 
btit  tlie  ciihical  meastires  gtoid  normally  in  tlie 
mtio  of  tlic  weights  ;  and  therefore  the  Grecian 
cubic  foot  was  to  the  Reman  ae  10 :  9,  and,  ag  the 
Romnn  cuImc  foot  weighs  80  pounds  of  raiit-watcr, 
■0  also  the  Urecian  cubic  foot  weighs  80  Orecian 
or  Aeginetm  pounds,  eqnd  to  40  Acf^etaa  minae 
Tlie  iiiiity  (unit)  of  weight  (in  Qreecc)  however 
is,  not  40  minae,  but  60  minae,  or  a  talent  In 
the  orighial  institutions  of  the  people  of  antiquity 
eveiythu^  has  its  reaaon,  aiM  we  Bnd  scarcely 
anything  purely  nrhitrary  :  ncrertheless,  this  unity 
(unit)  of  weight,  the  talent,  dues  nut  coincide  with 
tiie  nnitf  ef  measure — neither  with  the  cubic  foot, 
nor  with  any  other  specific  cii})ical  donmuiiiation. 
But  the  coincidence  rcreals  itaelf  at  once,  as  soon 
ae  ere  diaeever  that  the  Babylodan  cubic  foot, 
standing  .-is  it  docs  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2  to  the 
Grecian  f  cubic  foot,  we%h8  GO  Aeginetan  minae 
(■sk60  Babylonian  minae 1  Babylonian  talent) 
of  min-water/*    (C7«**.  Mtu.  vol.  i.  p.  4.) 

Upon  this  Mr.  Orote  remnrk«  •  "  Nl.  Bnckh  here 
promises  more  than  his  voiume  will  be  found  to 
realise.  He  doe»^  indeed^  $ati»/aeion/y  $how  thai 
the  li'ttii^lnrti  tv  t'jf,-7;f  iT'ts  ulerili<\d  with,  and  tr  rx 
the  origmtd  j,rUiA^  oJ\  tAe  Aa/inetcut  talent^  and 
that  the  ettMdaid  and  Male  of  tee^  wae  ttnhbtylt/ 

*  Namely,  that  between  the  Roman  pouod  end 
th3  Roouui  ofNypdora  or  nufiifnniftif, 
t  B/acarioBemlapnnl,]lIr.Ontehae(7«rMm. 
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rimUar  in  Asia,  in  EgVft,  ai  ia 

Gnx  ce.  But  he  kcu  mJ,  I  think.  in:»^c  dc:  Va 
like  with  regard  to  the  Grecian  meaam^amt 
of  length  or  capacity,  and  Lit  proof  of  Ik  twS» 
(>/'  3  :  2  between  the  lUAflonim  omd  tie  (Vrrc'i 
foot  wiU  be  fottnd  aitotjrtUer  defective.  Nw  ka»  W 
produced  adequate  e\idenoe  to  deraoDstzate,  eidxt 
the  ntio  of  10  :  9  between  the  Grecun  or  A^- 
netan  potind  and  tlie  Rcirr^nn  |*nnT:d.  or  !lato(l 
Uctwt-en  the  Aeginetan  poimd  «nd  tlis  A^i&ca:. 
inina  ;  He  ratio  bettMmA*  Gredam  aAie  ^mi 
thi'.  Ili'inan  ntfiic  fioi,  ton,  a*  rJvi  t»  leptrtk  \» 
U'rrcutn  cul'irftxd  amd  amy  gite»  iJreem  wyrrf, 
k,  ae  he  pr*^poses  it,  laisdiiiMiriMi  la  te,  tkie 
is  no  snch  tiling  (properly  »peakini:\  3i  sb  .■^(vi- 
netan  pound  weight :  isor  i»  ikert  a^JtMdmrwJ. 
reltttiom  between  Grevian  nxi^t  md  €htam  mm- 
tmrrs,  either  of  lentrth  or  of  oapaeity,  xhcufh  tien  j 
a  ftjrrd  fu.nmtl  rtlut'fn  InUrf.n  IkAgiouOM  rr^ 
uud  iluh^iOtiiun  Hic(uvre4y  as  also  betitteB  Itn^Hf 
teeitiht  and  Roman  measurt*.''*  (iSsA.  f|X  4|  i:  i« 
have  introduced  th.-  iu-I-cs  to  call  the  rtsder'i  «• 
tention  to  the  chief  points  in  which  iU-Qru/z 
agreea  with,  and  diifore  ften,  Ii.B9ckh). 

These  extracts  fnmlKh  a  pretty  £.v^  'dftc/tri 
present  position  of  ancient  metrical  scicsce.  It  » 
impossible  here  to  discuss  the  poiat*  at  wm  \^ 
twcen  these  two  great  schotam  ;  hot  we  vnst  n- 
mark  that,  if  Bikkh  has  sometimes  fisiW  tosbian 
iuii  own  distinction  between  arui  and  ^»p«ae* 
ratios  (see  Grote,  p.  2),  and  if  he  hai  entd  tirp;;^ 
nttemptbg  to  establish  ?oTne  ratic-s  which  fitlirf 
fanciful  or  mare  results  of  an  over-straiised  a'^ol^ 
tioa,  or  which  at*  too  etranpe  le  he  uv,—^ 
Orote  haj  a! no  {>ri'!.*i»-d  the  other  side  of  tlrt»-T'" 
ment  is  a  maimer  w  hich,  if  eouod,  wouU 
the  eetabUthment  of  aajr  einet  ntis  h^ma  m 
two  systems,  and,  in  atnto^  that  tl-^rt  i'v>i^ 
noruKd  relation  fiehcism  Greeimt  wetgfu  <t»d 
mfiitfun'^*,  be  ha*  put  forward  a  prop«it*«, 
he  does  not  suH'iciently  suetmn  by  proof, 
ven     i  r  }  iblo  in  itself,  and  which  b  barfiftia' 
aisicnt  with  the  acknowledged  derintioo  wll^ 
Greek  vra«h«e  from  the  BahyfaniaD ;  fbr  itii  ^f-T 
unlikely  that  the  (Jreeks  sL.m!J  hiv^  tAfli  ti*" 
levy  A     avd  tft  their  mmsurts  from  ti>e  tihrk- 
nians,  especially  when  it  ia  renonbered  tlut  (ie 
lioman  system,  which  was  prolably  dcnn^^  ■  " 
the  Gree'k,  agreed  with  the  BabylsaiBi 
weiffhts  and  mea$ure»y  and  not  oAf  ^ 
bore,  in  its  measures  ef  caped^, »  defini^  tk^ 
to  the  Greek  ;  mid,  moTi-nvpr,  th-^ri^  appesn**** 
the  same  inconsistency  in  the  aticaift  u>  <faie«n<* 
the  Greek  and  Roman  weights,  while  sdmrnffz 
the  derivation  of  h<.th  from  the  ralxVr.'^uu 
this  as  it  naj,  we  have  no  hesitaix*  «  ^^^t 
that  the  nenichea  ef  BSckh  are  se  iaqvxtaDt,  t-i| 
they  must  be  regarded  as  the  *t;trt  n^ponot  rf 
future  investigations  into  the  subject  T»  ^ 
alM>  deserves  notion  that  sevcial  «  Bfckfc»<*^ 
elusions,  which  Mr.  Grote  question?  m  ttiA  «» 
designed  ratios,  are  admitted  hy  liim  to  !» 
near  the  truth  ;  and  tbey  may  th«rffc«»  • 
event!,  be  naeful  to  aa  for  the  purpose  of  ssi^ 
the  niemorj-.    The  rest  of  this  pr-rl  oflif  «Vj  ' 
go  far  at  least  as  oar  space  pernuis  ui  to  c««* 
win  he  found  under  PoirouLa.  .  ^ 

The  ijnestion  still  rnnuiins,  hotr  tn  ■^/f^i^''  j 
Grtek  ami  Riman  meatmitM  io  uxmd 
which  can  be  done,  without  reftwnctfdeW'' 
ftd  pouitt  fatvetred  in  the  foicgoiiiK  to-""'* 
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IIL  Detemmatitm      tit  Gntk  ami  Metmat 

I.  Mmtum  vf  length,  —  Before  we  can  nttcmpt 
to  fix  tht  Greek  and  Roman  foot,  ira  must  examine 
tbe  qiMition,  whether  the  formfr  people  (for  no 
«iepf«tnids  it  of  the  latter)  had  differcut  standards 
of  length.  We  think  that  Ukert  has  satisfactonly 
•iw«a  that  they  had  not  different  Bfamlarfls,  biU 
tkmft  med  the  Olympic  ttadimm  and  tht  fuot  COT- 
mpaada^  to  it.  (  Ukert,  (Mardit  Artder  Gfitdkm 
mi  l&mer  die  Entfiruun^fn  ni  li^stimmeny  und 
Uer  4m  Stadium^  Weimar,  1H13,  am  ;  Geog.  d. 
Griffh.  «.  Hmner^  ToL  i.  pt  2.  pp.  65,  &c)  It  is 
ooly  possihle  hem  to  give  »  briat  atotament  of  Um 
ar;;:unicnt 

It  has  heen  stippoted  by  Bomo  authors  that  there 
were  other  ptadia  in  nsc  in  Greece  besides  the 
Olympic  The  most  ancient  writers  never  either 
uy  or  hint  at  such  a  thing;  botwhcn  we  compare 
the  dtiLajicfS  Keiwet'ii  jilacos,  as  stated  by  them 
b  nadia,  with  the  real  distances,  they  are  found 
•loMtl  innuriaUj  too  gnat  if  estimated  by  the 
Olnaplc  Jtadittm,  novfr  too  small.  Hence  the 
coodo&iou  has  been  dra^Ti,  that  the  Greeks  nued 
for  itinffsry  measurements  a  stade  much  smaller 
than  the  Olympic.  Major  Rennell,  who  anal ys<>s 
•erefsi  uf  tliesa  statements,  gives  505^  feet  for  the 
value  of  the  itinerary  stadflu  (Gaqprapljr  J/cro- 
tkiu.',  .<«:.  2.)  It  is,  however,  scarcely  credible 
tiiAt  tittMK  authors,  some  of  whom  expressly  inform 
u  that  the  atadk;  ewtained  600  feet,  should  reckon 
dwtanws  hy  another  stade,  without  giving  any  in- 
tiniatija  of  the  fact ;  especially  as  they  usually 
avn  their  readers  when  tbeyipeak  of  measnres 
di&rin?  from  the  common  standard.  (Hernd.  ii.  3, 
n,  ^5 ;  Plm.  //.  N.  tL  26.  a.  30.)  The  itai 
caute  of  the  exc^  in  the  iliiMsnry  ditlmeei  of 
tfe^'Gnekg  is  explained  by  Ukert  in  a  way  which 
teem  decisire  of  the  question.  The  most  ancient 
aodo  «f  ndconiof  dktaiieeo  among  the  Oreeko,  as 
amoTij  most  other  nations,  was  by  the  number  of 
day*  required  to  perform  the  journey.  When  the 
itadioB  WW  Imaght  mio  oe,  the  Aklmem  wen 
•till  computed  by  days'  jounieys,  but  transferred 
into  stadia  by  reckoning  a  certain  number  of  stadia 
te  a  day^  joeney.  (Hend.  it.  «5,  86.)  It  is 
ptMi-iit  that  nesirly  all  the  distances  given  by  th'? 
wcieot  Greek  writers  were  computed,  not  measured, 
Ths  owotatnliee  attending  thii  node  of  eompu- 
t'ltioa  nre  obvious,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that, 
u  a  gcaetal  rule,  the  results  would  bo  abore  the 
tnik  At  M  the  cafcalatNin  was  made  aeeording 
t)  the  number  of  stadia  which  could  be  sailed  over 
ia  a  (lay  by  a  good  ihip^  in  good  order,  and  with  a 
Ur  wind.  Any  huhum  ht  then  condttions  (and 
sflrti^  such  there  nnist  always  have  been)  would 
increase  the  number  of  days*  sail,  and  UicrdRice  the 
otcdated  dbtaaoe  when  ledneed  to  etadia.  8i- 
nuUrly  by  land  a  day's  jouniey  v.-nn  reckoned 
eqasl  to  the  number  of  stadia  which  a  good  tra- 
Tdler  {Mtf  flfCttfoi)  could  perform  in  a  day,  which 
f>r  obrioui)  reasons  would  generally  exceed  the 

npaieed  over  under  ordinary  drciunstancea. 
the  Greelta  thenadTeo  nie  not  agreed  as  to 
tJ)*'  number  of  stadia  in  a  day's  journey.  Ilero- 
dotos  (ir.  86)  gives  700  stadia  for  the  voyage  of 
t  atOtog  ship  by  day,  600  by  night.  Meet  com- 
monly 1000  stadia  were  reckoned  ns  a  24  hours' 
Toy^r,  but  under  unfavourable  circumstances 
•carcely  500  were  perfunned.    (Marin.  Tyr.  ap. 
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iPtctem,  Oeog.  L  17.)  Allowance  must  also  be 
made  for  the  windings  of  the  coast,  the  difficnl- 
ties  of  the  navkatioa,  the  cnrrenu  of  the  sea, 
the  varying  akiUflf  the  aemen,  and  other  circum- 
stances. 

Aday^jouniqr  hj  land  was  reckoned  at  'J 00 
or  180  stadia  (Herod,  iv.  lOl  ;  Pausan.  x.  33} 
Ptol.  i.  9),  or  for  an  army  150  stadia.  (Ilcrod.  t, 
53,  54.)  And  here  also  delays  would  "♦><•?■  occur. 
The  ancients  themselves  differ  widely  m  uu  ir  ac- 
counts of  distances,  not  only  as  compared  w  uh  the 
true  diatanccs,  but  with  one  another,  a  fm  t  w  hit  h 
the  theory  of  a  separate  itinerary  stade  cannot  ac- 
count for,  but  whKh  it  a  natural  reaiilt  of  thev 
mode  of  reckoning,  as  explained  above. 

The  fcllowing  testimonies  arc  advanced  iu  biip- 
port  of  the  view  of  diflPerent  stadia.  Censorinua, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Se\erus,  aftf-r 
speaking  of  the  astronomical  nuasurenjcnia  of 
Eratosthenes  and  P3rth«gona»  says  that  by  the 
stadium  used  in  them  we  mitst  understand*'* the 
stadium  which  is  called  Italic,  of  625  feet,  for 
there  are  otliers  besides  this,  of  different  lengths, 
as  the  Olvnipic,  which  consists  of  600  feel,  and 
the  Pytliian,  of  lOOO."  {De  Die  A'o/afi,  c  13.) 
This  passa^re  is  evidently  a  complication  blott* 
ders.  The  "  Italic  stiidiuin,"  unknown  elsewhcr*', 
is  niaiiifestly  tlie  sajuv  as  the  Olynijjic,  hut  reckoned 
in  Roman  feet,  of  which  it  contained  <y2^.  The 
"  Olympic  of  600  feet  "  is  the  same  in  Greek  f-  .-t. 
The  value  given  for  the  Pythian  stadium  is  clciirly 
wrong,  for  the  Olympic  race-conne  wm  the  longest 
in  Greece  (as  appears  from  the  passnj^c  of  Gt  lllus 
quoted  below),  and  besides  Ceni»orinus  obviouiiy 
confmmds  the  extreme  IdOgth  of  the  race  coursea 
with  the  portion  of  them  mrasured  out  for  the 
race,  the  same  name,  tia^ium^  being  applied  to 
both ;  for  it  is  vcr^-  possible  that  the  former 
were  of  diffiarent  Iei4;thB»  though  the  httter  neTer 
varied. 

Aldus  Gcllius  (II)  <)volea  from  Plotaieh  to  the 

cffi?ct  that  Hercules  incasured  nut  the  stadium  at 
Olympia  with  his  own  feet,  making  it  600  feet 
long ;  and  that  when  nAerwarda  oth«r  atadk  were 
established  in  Greece,  containinij  the  same  nunilicr 
of  feet,  these  were  shorter  than  the  Olympic  in  the 
proportion  by  which  the  foot  of  Hereulee  exceeded 
that  of  other  men.  But  whatever  there  is  of  truth 
in  this  story  is  probably  the  obscure  rcnuumt  of 
an  andcnt  tndition  reepeeting  the  enatcnce  of  n 
stnndard  of  lenpth  fjreater  than  the  common  (>u(\ 
at  some  distant  period :  a  matter  which  will  be 
presently  refemd  to. 

Attempts  have  l>een  made,  esprcinllv  bv  Homd 
dc  rislc  and  (iossclin,  to  prove  the  existence  and 
to  determine  the  lengths  of  diffirrent  stadia  from 
the  dilTer  lit  lengths  nssipied  by  ancient  writi  i*  to 
a  great  circle  of  the  earth.  15ut  surely  it  is  far 
more  just  and  leaaorable  to  take  these  diffiEtent 
values  ns  a  pn)of  (anion?  various  others)  that  the 
ancients  did  not  know  the  real  length  <tf  a  great 
circle,  than,  lifit  assmning  that  tncy  had  such 
knowledge^ to «iplnin  them  as  refeirii^  to diffcxent 
standards. 

On  the  whole,  therefiM«,  there  seemi  no  leMoa 

to  suppose  that  different  f^tadia  existed  beioTB  the 
third  century  o(  the  Christian  acra. 
From  th»  period,  however,  we  do  find  tnrietics 

of  the  stade,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  7  and 
7]  to  the  Koman  mile.   (Wiirm,<ie  PomLSlc. 
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Tlie  foDttwing  taUe  of  supposed  raricttci  of  the 
from  Hmicy'*  An<^'i>  "t  Wdi/lis,  «t'c 
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Bat,althoiigli  the  riadium  and  the  foot  connected 
with  it  wiTc  sitii;1e  definite  measures  throughout 
Orc'cc,  jet  we  liud,  in  the  Eastern  coontrie*, 
JVabylon,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  in  some  neigh- 
bouring (ircck  gUitfo,  fw;t  Lonfter  than  the  Olympic 
(not  s/torter^  as  Keuucll's  itinerary  stadium  would 
reqaire),  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  co-exi§tence,  in  the  Babylonian  system,  of  a 
rojfril  or  Micretl  and  u  common  foot  and  cubit,  which 
w«n  BO  related  to  one  another  that  the  roged  ctAU 
•pii*  thrtt-  fin<jrr  brmdUi»  Umger  than  the  common. 
(Ilrrnd.  i,  i/B  :  see  further  under  Pes.) 

!  1  [  roOM^ing  ta  determine  the  Greek  and  Roman 
foot,  the  most  convenient  plan  h  first  to  fix  the 
latter,  and  then  to  derive  the  furmer  from  it. 

1.  Tfte  Homam  fM.  There  are  five  different 
ways  of  dctenniii:  U;  thn  l  -nu'th  of  the  Roman  foot. 
These  arc,  1.  From  aiKt< nt  mcaKiirca  siill  in  ex- 
istence, indadiiig  feet  laid  down  on  sepulchral 
rioiHiments,  mvl  foot  rules  found  in  the  niins  of 
various  citiei  ot  the  Roman  empire  ;  2.  From 
mefiwiremcnts  of  known  diftaaoes  along  roads,  both 
•  between  mile  stones  and  between  pW-o.s  ;  3.  From 
measurements  of  buildings  and  obelisks  ;  4.  From 
the  eontentief  eertein  raeasnvMef  capacity ;  and  & 
From  mr-aenrcmepts  of  a  degree  on  the  earths  sur- 
face. (For  a  full  historical  account  of  these  systems, 
•ee  the  treatuet  of  Wurro,  Hussey,  and  Rikkh.) 

1.  It  might  appear,  nt  first  tliouglit*,  tiuit  an- 
cient measures  xn  actual  existence  would  at  once 
give  tlie  required  information.  Bat  tlMte  mea- 
sures art*  fmnid  to  dilTiT  aT'!Trn[T  t^i  ni^rl vi-?.  They 
are  uf  two  kinds,  foot-uieasurcs  cut  upon  nave- 

IMd 


•tones*  and  bnus  or  iion  measuNa  iatendea  in 

uH  probability  for  actual  use.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  the  latter  would  probably  be  more 
exact  than  the  fonnoE,  and  in  fact  tike  measares  m 

the  ^^r.'ive-itones  are  nulely  cut,  and  their  sub- 
divi&ions  are  of  unequal  length,  so  that  thej  have 
no  pretensions  to  mmnle  aeeoncj ;  bnt  en  the 
otlier  hand,  it  w  iili  Lc  absurd  to  suppose  that 
they  would  have  been  made  vciy  wrong.  We 
may  safely  eooclnde  that  tbe^  wonld  bare  about 
ns  much  acairacy  as  a  measure  ha.'»tily  cut  on 
stone  bj  a  mason  £ram  the  foot-rule  used  by  him 
in  working.  Four  such  measures  are  pirsemd  in 
thecnpiliil  at  Rome.  They  are  called  the  Stiililiau, 
Coisatian,  Aebutian,  and  Cappoulau  feet.  They 
hnve  been  repeatedly  measnred,  but  tmlbrtnnately 
the  dilTorent  nuasurenienta  gave  difTerent  r'  Rult.s. 
The  brass  and  iron  foot-rules,  of  which  several 
exist,  do  not  precisely  agree  in  length.  There  was 
anciently  ft  standard  fuot-measurc  kept  in  the 
capitol,  called  the  vc»  momiuliM^  which  was  pro- 
bably lost  at  the  fwming  of  the  capitol  under 
Yitoiliui  or  Titos. 
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2.  The  itinerary  measurement?  are  of  two  T>i;id% 
according  as  they  are  obtained  by  measunu^  the 
distance  from  one  plaee  to  another,  or  the  distance 
from  one  mile-stone  to  another  on  a  R  iniar.  ro.ul. 
Doth  methods  hare  the  advantage  of  the  diauno- 
tion  of  error  which  always  resolts  fnm  detenrinnif 
a  lesser  magnitude  from  a  prrater.  but  h>\.h  i.re 
eu!'ject  to  uncertainty  from  turuings  in  the  road, 
and  from  the  improbability  of  the  nnleitnma 
having  beoi  kid  down  with  minute  accuracy  ;  and 
two  other  serious  objections  amily  to  the  farmer 
mode,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  dciomiiung  As 
points  where  the  measurement  began  and  ended, 
and  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  pJafc  in 
the  directiou  of  the  road.  Both  methods,  ho^ 
ever,  have  been  tried ;  the  former  by  Ca*sini,  who 
mensnnd  the  distance  from  Nimes  to  Narboone, 
and  by  Kicciuli  oud  Grimaldi,  who  measmed  that 
between  Modena  and  Bologna,  and  the  latter  hj 
Cassnii,  between  Aix  and  Aries. 

3.  The  measurement  of  buildings  is  rather  a 
verification  of  the  value  of  the  foot  as  obtained  from 
other  sources  than  an  independent  evidence.  It 
very  seldom  happens  iliat  we  know  the  number  of 
ancient  feet  eontahwd  in  the  building  meaAinid. 
We  have  one  such  example  in  the  Parthenon, 
which  waA  called  Uocatompcdon  (bundr*'d-foojed, 
Plutarch,  Perid.  IS,  CWo,  .'>)  from  the  width 
of  its  front ;  Viut  even  in  tills  case  w,'  rann'>t  te3 
exactly,  till  we  know  somcihui;;  of  the  Im^th  of 
the  Oreek  foot,  to  what  precii>e  part  of  the  fnmt 
this  mensnrement  nppHe?.  A^'ain.  there  i<  :Ke 
obelisk  in  the  Piazza  del  Popoio  at  IWiuc^ajud  ;Le 
Klamininn  obelisk,  the  heights  of  which  are  giren 
by  Pliny  (ff.  X.  xxxvL  9.  l  i  t.  But  the  actual 
heights  of  these  obelisks,  as  compared  with  Pliny, 
would  give  a  Talne  for  the  foot  altogether  different 
from  that  obtained  from  other  source*.  Indeed 
the  numbers  in  Pliny  are  undoubtedly  corrupt, sad, 
as  they  stand,  it  is  only  the  rfd^bvM*  of  height 

bet".  r,ni  the  two  that  can  1>e  of  any  grrrie \  .ir?? 
even  this  gives  a  result  by  no  means  satisiactoiy. 
An  ingenkws  emendatien  by  Stuart  wonld  venwie 
the  difficulty  ;  l»ut  it  is  obvious  that  a  rci^v.zc 
which  requires  a  conjectural  emendatioa  caimot  L« 
taken  as  an  indepmidettt  authority.  There  is 
au'itlier  moc!e  of  deducing  the  value  uf  t'lc  fx  tfrooi 
buildings,  of  the  dimensions  of  whtcb  we  have  b* 
mlbrmation.  The  building  is  mensnrsd,  anJ  the 
length  thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  s;ij  :Med 
value  of  the  ancient  foot  (as  derived  from  other 
eridenee),  and  if  a  mnainder  be  left,  this  Tshie  «i 
the  foot  is  corrected  so  that  there  may  be  no  re- 
mainder. It  is  assumed  in  this  process  that  m 
finetions  of  feet  wen  allowed  In  the  dinwnsisM 
of  the  building,  and  also  that  the  plans  wcn^  wi  rl  r  1 
out  with  the  most  minute  exactness^  both  of  which 
assnmptioRS  are  not  rery  probable.  In  fivt  thest 
measurements  have  given  different  valuef  f  r  th  ' 
foot.  Modem  architects,'^  says  Mr.  Hussey, "  d« 
not  aUow  that  snch  calculations  could  be  depended 
on  in  modem  buildings,  for  detmniniag  the  true 
length  of  the  measures  by  which  they  were  planned. 
Nor  are  the  dimenuons  of  the  parts  of  buildic);) 
of  the  middle  ages  in  our  own  coontiy,  as  Gothic 
churches  and  cathedrals,  fotmd  to  sgrcc  exactly,  m 
as  to  give  whole  numbers  of  the  standard  meosorr.* 
On  the  other  hand,  these  measurements,  like  those 
on  roads,  have  the  advantnae  of  inv.ilv  'ug,  in  all 
probability,  very  stnnli  errors,  and  uf  the  dimiaa- 
tkn  of  the  eiior  by  divtsien. 
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4.  ViUalpando  and  Eiscnschmidtlinre  attempted 
a>  deduce  the  leudh  (.f  tlio  Roman  fm>t  fmm  the 
miid  content  of  ihe  ooogius  of  Ve«|ja«taiu  [CoN- 
€m.}  Since  Um  coqgioB  wa^  the  eighth  ttf  th» 
rjrphrri,  nvA  the  content  of  ibr  nmp^  nni  v/ns  a 
^^ti:e  ibot  [QuaoRANTALJ,  the  pruccss  i*  to  mul- 
tjf^the  cantent  of  tbe  eoi^imt  by  8,  and  extmet 

•ti<  njw  root  of  thr'  rrrduct.  But  this  process  is 
nrj  BDccxtaio.  irint,  there  i$  a  doubt  about  tbe 
cBtcat  tt  the  eaoglv  itnlf  [Pom»HA],  then  it  is 
htrdlj  to  be  supposed  that  tbe  content  of  tbe  con* 
gm  %-as  aelnally  adiptcd  with  p^itrfect  acnirarv  to 
the  lengtb  of  lilt;  foot,  and  last'y,  there  is  a  lui  iiicr 
lUt    cffw  in  rcTersing  this  process. 

5  SenK!  Fcfiicli  m'oirmphers,  aiid  Mpocuilly  M. 
Gi^r^lin,  have  auppoaed  that  the  ancient  aatrono- 
un  vera  aeqiminled  with  the  dhnoiMaiia  of  a 

err%t  circle  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  founded 
t^df  whole  sjatcm  ofm«asurea  on  the  aubdiviiions 
•f  «Mh  a  drde.  The  mnlto  of  M.  Chwrihi^  cal- 
cJatioos  a^rree  wdQ  with  those  derived  from  other 
fc>u;ce*.  But  we  noed  bettor  eridence  than  this 
&^<tn^  to  convince  us  that  both  the  Grceka  and 
li^om,  at  m  very  early  period,  formed  a  system 
^f  in<"a«urc8  on  soch  scientific  principles  ;  and  it  ia 
nKRdihle  that,  if  such  a  system  had  really  existed, 
^  shooia  be  no  alhim  te  it  hi  aay  of  the  aB> 

oent  gwirniphenL 

Tbe  avetage  valaes  of  the  Iloman  fool,  obtained 
fnai  thaie  variont  eoaiMii  in  tenna  of  the  English 
ftnt,  ate  the  fillowinf 

1.  Prom  ancient  measures    .    •   •  •  *97\8 

2.  From  ittnernnr  inra^tirements     .  .  '97082 

3.  Fnan  njea*uitincnt3  of  buildings  .  '9(j9Di 
A.  From  the  congtus  *9832 
.x  Fran  the  Jci^  of  a  degree  •  •  •  *0724 

of  -.vhic'i  \],c  fir-st  three  are  the  most  to  lie  depended 
« ;  and  of  those  three  tbe  average  is  '9708^  or 
ll'(4S6  bches  or  llf  1496  inches  ;  which  we 
take  as  tbe  |«bbaUe  vatne  of  the  Roman  foot 
Cagnarz!,  whose  rM«trchcs  are  ?aid  hy  Nicbulir 
to  ha»e  plaotxl  tha  true  value  of  the  Human  foot 
Vjund  a  doubt  (HuL  c/Romt^  ii.  |».  407),  gives  it 
■  greater  length  than  the  above,  namely  -'^f'^i*  J  of 
t  netre  =  '9722  of  a  foot:  but  this  calculation  is 
^^ccied  to  hy  BOdth,  as  being  dcfired,  by  a  pro- 
WM  not  perfectly  tmc,  from  the  value  of  the  pound, 
as  being  confinoed  only  by  one  existing  mea- 
aad  also  as  being  at  Tariance  with  the  value 
of  the  Greek  foot,  obtained  from  independent 
•oofws.    (M^ruloj.  Unienmh.  JMkVh'i 
•*n  calcQlatioii,  which  agrees  with  that  of  Wurra, 
»ho  follows  Rj^xT,  gives  a  value  very  little  less 
than  tiie  above,  namely  1.11*15  Paris  lines  ~ 
%^\H9  i3i  the  English  fbot=»  U-6456  inches. 
A<  the  gracnd  lemlt  we  may  take  tiie  Roman 
fcocat  II  G.";  inches,  English,  or.  rather  more  than 
1^  of  oa  inch  less  than  ours.    (Tbe  writer  of  an 
*nril«nt  article  Wci^s  and  Measuret  in  the 
Cyclopatdkit  givce  11*62  inches  for  the 
vsbf  f,f  the  Roman  foot.    He  aUo  pives  the  fol> 
lowing  mle  as  representing  the  ratio  fax  within  the 
limits  «f  piehahle  error :  —  61  En|^iih  feet  make 
<^3  Roman  f.  et.)   Fortheethflr  neunree of  length 
Ke  tbe  Tables. 

Soaie  have  tonchided  fttan  the  mcasarements  of 
bulldioi^  that  the  foot  was  slightly  reduced  aliout 
tke  lime  of  Doniitian,  which  Wurm  accounts  for 
bf  taiipoiing  that  the  pet  monctalig^  after  being 
teajed  b  tile  foe  nnder  Tiiniy  was  lealorM 
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by  Domitian  in  a  carelem  manner.  Both  tbe  fiMt 
and  the  explanation,  howem,  appear  to  he  teiy 

doubtful. 

II.  TV  €hmk  /bat  We  have  no  ancient  men* 
Stires  by  which  to  dct4?niiine  the  length  of  the 
Greek  foot ;  but  we  have  the  general  testimony  of 
•nciattt  writers  that  it  wae  to  the  Romaa  in  the  latie 

of  25:  24.  The  Crevk  stadium,  v^hich  contained 
600  Greek  feet,  is  said  by  Roman  writers  to  con- 
tain $^6  Roman  feet ;  and  also  a  Roman  mile,  or 
oOOO  feet,  was  reckoned  equal  to  8  Greek  stadia, 
or  4800  feet ;  both  of  th*>«e  calculations  give  the 
above  ratio  of  2')  :  24.  (,Piin.  H.N.  il  23.  s.  21, 
108.  s.  112  ;  Colam.  v.  1  ;  Polyb.  iil  39 ;  Strab. 
vii.  p.  322.)  If  therefore  the  Roman  foot  was 
BtQQ  of  the  English,  the  Greek  foot  was  equal  to 
IDim  EngUph  iM^or  IS-lSfthwhet. 

This  value  is  confirm r  d  by  the  measurement  of 
the  Parthenon.  Stuart"  {Amtiq.  Atk.  ii.  p.  8), 
says  Mr.  Hnssey,  **  measured  the  upper  step  of  the 
boM^nent  of  the  Parthenon,  which  is  the  platform 
on  which  thf  pillars  stind,  nnH  i«  e^nrtlv  thnt  part 
of  the  buildmg  where  we  should  expect  that  tbe 
measure  wonll  bare  been  takai,if  the  name  Heea> 
tompedon  was  rrnlly  ci^ea  it  on  armmit  of  the 
dimoisiuis.  Ho  louod  the  width  ^  the  front  to 
be  101  ftet  17  hidwa»  tin  length  of  theeideS27 
feet  7*05  inches  ;  ajid  since  these  two  quantities 
are  voy  nearly  in  the  latio  of  1 00  to  225,  he  in- 
linnd  tluit  tm  two  sides  really  contained  these 
two  mimbers  of  feet.  From  this  he  calculated  the 
value  of  the  foot,  from  the  front  12*137  inches, 
from  the  side  12138  inches:  of  which  the  greatest 
exceeds  the  valve  gitcu  abovo  by  only  '003  of  an 
jiu  !i."  Other  mr?.«nremcnts  of  the  Parthenon 
and  of  other  buildings  at  Athens  tend  to  the  same 


Strabo,  however  (/.  c.)  quotes  from  Polyliius 
a  calculation  which  would  make  the  Greek  and 
Roman  foot  equxd,  but  it  ii  perfectly  clear  that 
there  is  n  mistake  in  lUs  etatement  Plutnich 
agjiin  (C.  (iracch.  7)  «»y«  erpr«'*Hlr  that  the  mile 
ia  a  little  lest  tiuin  H  fcUiliii,  which  would  give  a 
rather  smaller  ratio  than  that  of  24  :  25  for  the  ratio 
rf  thf  Tinman  to  the  Greek  Awt  It  is  on  the  autho- 
rity of  this  passage  that  Bdckh  gives  the  value  above 
mentioned  fat  the  Reman  foot  li^  aeeotding  to 
the  8up|)osition  already  noticed,  a  slight  diminu- 
tion took  place  in  the  Roman  foot,  this  would 
account  for  the  difference.  Bat  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  consider  this  solitary  passage  of  enfficient 
weight  to  influence  the  calettlation. 

As  the  general  result,  we  may  take  tJie  Greek 
foot  at  12*135  English  inches,  tiiat  is,  rather  more 
tVan  1-1 0th  of  an  inch  preater  than  the  Knglish 
foot.    For  the  other  measures  see  the  Tables. 

S.  ilfeoMsm  o/Sur/iut»  —  These  are  easily  de- 
rived  from  the  measures  of  length.  See  the  Tables. 

3.  Meatur€s  of  Capacity.  —  The  determination 
of  the  measure  of  capacity  is  so  inseparably  eon* 
nectod  with  the  qneition  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Greek  and  Romnn  weiphtt^,  that  it  is  better  to 
speak  of  them  under  Pu.^iiSRA,  to  which  article 
also  the  r(«der  it  lefaxed  ftr  the  Utentue  of  the 

whole  subject. 

4.  An^idar  aad  CiraUar  Measures. — The  chief, 
and  almost  the  only  importanee  ef  this  part  of  the 
subject  ill  its  application  to  the  n  :i~iirenient 
of  circles  and  degrees  on  the  earths  surface,  and 
to  the  measures  of  time.   The  lenner  efaii  ef 

will  be  tieatcd  of  in  the  HM joatny  «/ 
3c  3 
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MERCEXAHTT. 


€tftk  and  Itomau  Ctqjfrapi^.  Beipecting  the  uiea- 
mum  ef  tfane.  Me  AwMva,  Hora,  fte.    [P.  S.] 

ME'NSTRUUM.  [Sebvis.] 
M£'NUtii8  OiWw).  p.  443,  a.3 

more 

commonly  l^roi),  mere  nan,'  tri>op8.  At  an  early 
period  there  was  no  mch  thing  aa  a  ttanding  armv, 
or  meroeauy  feroe,  in  the  Ondc  lepnblica.  The 
former  would  have  excited  jcaloiuy,  lest  it  thoald 
oppreu  the  people,  as  the  chosen  band  did  at  Ai^goa 
(Fausaii.  ii  20.  §  2  ;  Thucyd  v.  8 1 );  and  for  the 
latti>r  there  was  rarely  any  occasion.  The  citizens 
of  every  state  formed  a  national  militia  fur  the 
defence  of  their  country,  and  were  bound  to  serve 
for  a  certain  period  at  their  own  expense,  the 
higher  cInMCf  usually  serving  in  the  cnvalry,  or 
hesivy-armed  infantry,  the  lower  classes  as  light- 
armed  triM^  Foreigners  were  rarely  employed  ; 
the  Cariana,  Cretans  and  Arcadians,  who  Brrved 
OS  mcrcetuines  (IK-rod.  L  171  ;  PouMULtv.  U.  §  3, 
10.' I  I,  19.  §  4  :  Wochamvlli,  IldL  AUertA. 
to],  i.  pt.  i.  p.  30  ;  Schiimann,  Ant.  jitr.  pub. 
Or.  p.  159),  are  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
In  the  I'ersian  war  we  find  a  snuUl  number  of 
Arcadians  (ifTi  riiig  to  serve  under  Xerxes  (Ilerod. 
Tiii.  JG)  ;  .uitl  thcv  seemed  to  have  used  thera- 
•elves  to  such  emplojrmcnt  down  to  a  much  later 
period.  (Xenoph.  //«//«».  vii.  1.  f  2:J  ;  Schliniaini, 
Jti.  p.  409.)  The  practice  of  luaintuiiinjr  a  staud- 
ing  force  was  introduced  by  the  tyrants,  who  kept 
guards  and  soMiLrs  in  their  fvny  {Sapu^6poi,  /xitr- 
Oo^poi)  tu  prvveiit  iasurrcciiuiis  of  the  pi-uple, 
tnd  pieaanre  their  inllucncc  abroad.  Aa  it  waa 
nn<*aff  to  tnist  nnns  in  the  bands  of  their  own  itib 
jecttt,  they  usually  eiuployed  foreigners.  ( I  ha- 
cyd.  Ti  &5 ;  Died,  xl  67*  72  ;  Xenoph.  Hier.  v. 
.■J.)  IlcncP,  and  bccnnse  citizen  soldiers  tiscd  to 
fifiht  witliuut  pny,  4**'<M  came  tosigiiity  luerceaaries. 
(liarpoc  B.  V.  B«mT«iP0m<MO«t.)  We  must  distin- 
gni-ih,  however,  between  those  who  foiii;!it  nsaoxi* 
liaries,  wlietln  r  !i>r  pay  or  otherwise,  under  cora- 
niMion  fi m  th*  ir  own  conntry,  aad  those  who 
did  not.  The  former  were  iitlKovpoi^  not  {«Vot. 
(Herod.  L  64,  iiL  45,  V.  (>3  ;  Thucyd.  i.  60,  ii. 
70,  iii.  34,  iv.  UO.)  The  terms  {<m  and  itvtitdv 
implied  that  the  trnnp<i  were  indepandeilt  0^  or 
■evered  from,  their  own  country. 

The  ftnl  Qrecum  people  whe  eenineneed  the 
employment  of  mcrc  nnries  on  a  large  scalp,  were 
tlie  Athcniauis.  While  the  tribute  which  they  n^- 
ceived  from  the  allies  placed  a  cooaidenble  revenue 
at  their  disji'isal,  the  wars  which  their  ainhition  ! 
led  them  into  couipeliiHl  them  to  tnamtaiu  a  large 
ftfce^  naral  and  myitaiy,  which  their  own  popula- 
tion was  ujviblo  to  supply.  Ilciue  they  swcIKhI 
th«ir  armies  with  foreigners.  Thucydidt  s  uiakcii 
the  Ceriothian  ambassador  nt  Sparta  say,  wyrir)) 
ri^AOijvalu'y  ii'vauts.  (i.  I'll.)  Tiny  jw  rceived also 
the  advantage  of  employiug  men  of  ditferent  nn- 
tkma  in  that  terrioe,  for  which  fipom  habit  they 
w.  n-  t»est  qiuililicd  ;  as,  for  instance,  Cretnn  archers 
and  bliugers,  Thmcian  ueltastae.  (Thucyd.  vL  25, 
vii.  37  Aristeph.  At^arn.  159.)  At  the  tame 
time  the  pnu  tii  r  of  paying  the  citi/ens  was  intro 
duced  ;  a  uieodurc  of  Pericles,  which  was  indeed 
both  juat  end  tinft?eidable  (for  no  man  wna  bound 
by  ln«',  or  nuiM  he  cxp<»ct«l,  to  niaintiin  himself 
^br  a  lotuf  txmfxugm)  }  but  which  tended  to  eSic« 
the  distinetion  between  the  wt^ve  aoldkr  and  the 
for  i-ii  r.  (Uher  Greek  nation?  soon  imitatetl  the 
Athcuioua  (Thucyd.  ir.  7U),  and  the  appetite  for 


Ej  KU»  gieatly  promoted  by  the  distribation  of 
•man  money  among  the  bdligeranta.  (Thneyd. 

viii.  .5,  29,  45  ;  Xenoph.  ffclf^-n.  i  "  ?  3.)  At 
the  close  of  the  PefopoDoeaian  war,  iaise  namben 
ef  men  who  had  been  aBentlfed  to  mm  Vf  wm 

were  thrown  oat  of  empleyjnent  ;  niany  werv  in 
exile  or  diacaoteBted  with  the  state  of  tbmgs  at 
home  ;  all  neh  p«nona  wen  eager  te  engage  in  a 

foreign  »«'rvice.  Hence  then'  aro9«'  in  Grt-cte  a  body 
of  man  who  made  arms  their  profession,  and  cared 
litde  on  whieh  tide  they  foaght.  provided  theie 
were  a  suitable  prospect  of  gaining  distinction  or 
emolonMPt.    Conon  toffigtd  mercenanea  with 
Pcnfau  money.  A  gesihtoa  eDeonraged  the  pmeticc, 
and  the  Spartans  allowed  the  members  of  their 
confederacy  to  furnish  money  instead  of  men  for 
the  same  purpose.    (Xenoph.         iiL  4.  §  15,  iv. 
3.  §  \.%  r.  %  f  21.)   The  Greeka  who  followed 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  agamst  Artaxerxes,  weie 
mercenaries.  (Xenoph.  A»^.  L  3.  §  21.)  So  weft 
the  famous  pcltastac  of  Chahrias  and  Ipbicratrs. 
(Harpocr.  «.  r.  Zcmttir  4¥  Koplvd^:  Ariitoph. 
Pint.  173.)     The  Phocians,  under  Philomelas, 
Ononorchus,  and  Phaylhia,  carried  on  the  Mctcd 
war  by  the  aid  of  mercenaries,  paid  oat  of  the  trea- 
cures  of  the  Delphian  temple.  ( I>iodL  xvi.  30,  Ac) 
But  higher  pay  and  richer  phnder  were  in  geneial 
to  be  found  in  A^'xx,  where  the  distorbed  state  of 
the  empire  created  continued  accasions  for  the  se^ 
vicei  of  Qmek  Mudliaries,  whose  snperiordisdpliTte 
and  ronrage  were  felt  and  acknowledgixl  by  the 
liaibiiriaiis.      Even  the  Spartans  8<-nt  their  ki:^ 
Ageaihius  into  Egypt,  for  the  sake  of  vhu'miag 
Persian  i;i>\d.    Afterwanl'?  we  find  a  larv'e  body  of 
Greeks  serving  under  Darius  agaiitat  Aki:uidcr. 
It  ia  proper  here  to  notice  the  evil  cooseqnenors 
that  rcstilti'd  from  this  eiiiplnyment  of  merieiiairiea, 
esi>eclaily  to  Atlu-ns,  which  employed  them  loore 
than  any  oiher  Greek  stat.-.     It  might  be  expei^ 
that  tiie  ilicility  of  hirii  ,"  tr  '  i-^d  soldiers,  whw 
experii'Mce  gave  them  lireai  lui  viUlUlr^^s,  would  lead 
to  the  disuse  of  military  .44-rvice  hy  the  citiMML 
Such  was  the  case.    The  Aihetiiiui  citizrns  stny?d 
at  home  and  became  enervau  d  and  corrupted  by 
the  kwe  of  caae  and  pleasure  ;  while  the  coafaMt 
of  wars,  carried  cni  for  their  benefit,  wns  entrjjtfd 
to  men  over  whom  they  had  Utile  cunuoL  Etta 
the  general,  though  OMunonly  an  Athaiian,  eat 
eomp'lled  frequently  to  cnnijily  with  the  hinrHTcn. 
or  toUow  the  example  of  ins  truaps.    To  conciiute 
them,  or  to  pay  them  their  arrears,  he  Bi%hl  be 
driven  to  commit  riv-ts  of  pliindi-r  and  outra^r'  nr^n 
Uic  Iri.-nds  and  allii  .*  of  Athena,  which  thus  fcood 
enemies  wh(>re  she  least  expected.   It  ww  net 
usual  for  the  L'enerab  to  ensjajre  in  cntcr^ris'?? 
foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  »cnt 
oni,  and  nnewnected  with  the  inleiesu  of  thsir 
country,  whose  resources  they  wasted,  while  ihcy 
sour;ht  their  own  advantage.    The  expeditions  of 
Chabrins  and  Iphicmti»  to  Kffjipi  are  exaraple*  ef 
this.    Htit  the  most  signal  example  is  the  cwtdact 
of  the  adventurer  Choridemua.    Upoo  all  tt>«w 
natten  we  may  refer  the  tender  awi«  particabify 
to  Demosthenes,  whose  comments  cpon  the  d';<i}- 
trous  policy  pursued  by  his  countrymen  were  do 
tern  just  than  they  were  wiie  and  eteteWHuHwk 
(l>ein.>Hth.  I'!ii!'<p.  i.  p.  -IR,   c.  Aristoer.  pp.  666, 
071  ;  "pi  fov  <rrt^  T^t  TfMTjp,  p,  12^2, 
Athen.  ziL  4S ;  Thirlwdt,  ifiit  «f  €ffme$,  tsL  t. 
p.  210  ;  Wachamuth»  vol.  i  pt.  ii.  p  Zf)9.)  Th« 
Komaos  at  a  oompanUivdj  early  tune  intrwiaccd 
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tT^f  practif*  nf  jiftTiii?  their  own  ritizoni  for  their 
tvtrvce  in  the  aiuiy  [bTifKNUiUM],  but  merce- 
wmf  Umf^  m  the  naul  Mcefitation  of  the  term, 
wre  unknown  Maoiig  tlwm  till  at  a  very  kte 
|>tnod,  (C.  R.  K.] 

M  EREhT)  A .    [ C. .  Kic^  ^  906.  K] 

MERIDI  A'NI.     tOLADIATORMpP^  ^76,  U.] 

MET  A  E.    [Circus,  p.  -Jiii,  a.] 

MBTAGEITNIA  0*«TO7tiTi^«a),  a  festiral 
celelrat*d  liv  the  Attic  dt  ino^  ^Iilite,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  Meta^tnios.  The  chirf  aolemnitict 
mulcted  In  olfcHf  maHbtm^  wd  the  festival  was 
belieffil  to  commpmoratc  the  cmij^ration  (yttrrta- 
VLS  Tjp^t  hrtpovs)  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Melit4>  to 
DiooiidL  (PlBt  d§  jBML  pt.  801,  K  t  comp.  Suidaa, 
aTid  II.irpociuL  f.  r.  Vl*rayttTviwp.)       [l..  S.] 

METALLUM  (/ifxaAAor).  The  Greek  word 
originally  signified  a  pt<  or  earn,  where  anything 
u  f^xv^ht  for  liV  dipgiT5L\  Vi?»nce  a  mint,  and  hence 
any  mineral  found  in  a  luuie,  especially  $uei(iL  I  a 
Lalial,  tlw  word  bmm  bodi  a  muM  and  nuiui,  the 
latter  sen?**,  howcrpr,  prrpmrdertitinflr  in  use.  The 
object  ot  tht«  article  is  to  gire  a  brief  general  riew 
of  the  acquaintance  iriucfa  tll«  OflMloi  waA  RMBnns 
lincl  with  the  roetala,  and  the  ntet  tft  which  they 
applied  them. 

The  meuda  which  lum  heenmore  or  1cm  known 
from  the  oarlit  st  pt-riod  of  which  we  have  any  in- 
ibnuation  are  those  which  were  long  distinguished 
at  the  cevvn  prinetpal  metals,  nmiMy,  gold,  rilver, 
copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  mercim-  (Some  very 
interesting  information,  which  docs  nut  £»11  within 
^  pfttfinoo  «f  thii  wnrfc,  wmf  be  raid  in  Bedc- 
mann's  /fisiuty  <>/  Intentions,  by  Johnston,  vol.  ii. 

33*  &c  4th  ed.)  If  to  this  list  we  add  the 
cmipoand  of  geld  and  lilTer  called  dtdrmm^  the 
campnind  of  coj'Ik  r  and  tin  called  xqXkI>%  and  oet 
4hi«iuc),  and  steel,  we  have,  in  all  probability,  a 
c«Bpk«»  list  of  the  metab  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  with  tht'  oxa^ption  of  zinc,  which 
th4^  do  not  seem  to  have  known  as  a  metal,  but 
ooly  in  its  ores,  and  of  bfaaa.  which  they  regarded 

as  a  sort  of  liMii?.*'.     (See  below). 

The  early  Greeks  were  no  doubt  chiefly  in- 
dehted  lor  a  anppty  of  the  vnrioac  ncMla  to  the 

commerce  of  the  Phoenici.nis,  who  procured  thcni 
inacipniiy  from  Arabia  and  Spain,  and  tin  froui 
our  own  fafaind  and  the  Eact.  In  the  Homeric 
p-xins  wf  find  an  annsinn  to  this  traffic  as  one  in 
which  the  Greeks  of  the  western  coast  were  already 
engaged  ;  where  Athena  pMienates  Mentes,  the 
nlcr  of  t!i<'  Taphians,  carn>-in!i  shinini;  iron  to 
Tcmeaa  in  Cyprnt,  to  exchange  it  for  copp^.  {^Od. 
L  184,  comp.  Nitnch^  note.)  The  Homeric  poems 
fiunisb  ample  pnHjfa  of  how  much  more  plentiful 
capper  waa  than  iron.  The  former  is  the  common 
BHtefliad  of  amMfioalinaienta,  and  VMceIc  of  various 
sorts  [Abs]  ;  the  latter  is  mentioned  much  more 
larely,  and  is  distinguished  by  an  epithet  implying 
the  difficulty  of  working  it  (»oAwic/*irTOf,  //.  vi  48), 
and  its  adjective  is  frequently  used  nieta|>horiailly 
toczprecc  the  greatcat  stabiMnnneaa  {JLkL  t.  li>i, 
lie. :  aee  Seii^  and  Jaeohlts,  *.  m  ^iSii^t  and 
ar{S^^«ef>.  Ilesiod  curried  us  hack  to  a  {M-riod 
when  iron  was  unknown  {(>}k  el  fh.  150,  Jol): 

and  though  the  period  thus  described  ii  niTthical, 
yet  the  idea  of  it  tvas  clearly  connected  with  the 
Wiaf  thai  inn  had  been  the  Jaat  diceovcred  of  all 
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the  metala  (See  Ilikkh,  Or/i,  nA.  I  p.  260  ; 
Millin,  Minentlogie  IJttmcrupie.)  1  he  importance 
of  hardening  the  ccppcr  Wed  for  amis  and  armour, 
and  so  forth,  is  a  presnmption  in  favour  of  the 
knowledge  and  lutu  of  tin  ;  but  we  have  also  de- 
finite mention  of  this  metal  («aevlT<^t)  several 
times  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  it  seems  nnt  inipn>lKihle 
than  then,  as  now,  it  was  genendiy  plated  on 
another  mctaL  (See  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Seiler 
and  Jacohit7.  •  f  ;  Rcckmann,  vol.  ii.  p.  20(5,  foil.) 
The  art  of  hardening  copper  by  the  admixture  of 
tin  waa  known  bcfiaie  the  historical  period.  (Comp. 
Aks.)  With  respect  to  r^r/,  it  is  a  much  disputed 
point  whether  this  metal  is  th«  proper  sense  of  the 
word  Kuayof  in  Homer  (//.  iLSi,  S<y  OdLvii.  87) 
and  Hwiod  (Sttit.  l4.'{),  htit  at  all  rrent?  it  ii 
highly  probable  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  a^dfuu 
in  Heaiod  (M.  231,  TUog.  161 ;  cce  the  lesi- 
cographeta,  s.  ©r.,  tlic  cominpntators  on  Homer  and 
liesiod,  in  IL^  and  Ii<-ckmann,  vol.  ii.  p.  324).  It 
would  appear  from  the  manner  in  which  Aeschyloa 
refers  to  the  Chalybes,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  traditions  respecting  the  early  intercourse  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  shores  of  the  Bailie,  that  tlie  nmi 
and  steel  works  i  f  that  people  wrr<»  known  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  that  it  was  from  them  chieflr 
that  the  Greeks  procured  their  iron  and  ctecL 
(Acseh.  Prom.  720;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  1000  ; 
Xen.  AnxA,  t.  5.  $  1 }  Ritter,  Erdhm^  voL  iL 
p.776  ;  II8ckh,Ch«B,veLL^904.)  Enotyhhae 
already  been  said  resjjccting  the  early  knowledge 
of  the  precious  metals,  separately  and  in  cembina> 
tion,  ender  Anonmroii,  Aonvir,  and  Btnornoai. 
In  dmvitTEr  inferences,  however,  fmni  H  iinrr'a  al- 
lusions to  these  and  the  other  materials  of  the  useful 
and  fine  ttlc»  we  antct  he  coeorgvaid  not  te  make 
the  poet's  imagination  our  etandard  of  their  actual 
abundatiM.  (See  farther,  concemii^  the  real  or 
aupposcd  knowledge  efaietJa  and  Metallurgy  intlM 
earliest  tlm<'-v  T'lir.  Jl.  A',  vii.  SR.  s.  hi.) 

If  we  turn  Ixum  the  metals  themselves  to  the 
art  ef  working  them,  atiU  taking  the  poemi  «f 
Ilomer  and  Ilesiad  for  our  guide,  we  find  the 
Greeks  of  that  early  period  per£ectljr  a^oainted 
with  the  praeewei  of  aadtziY  the  metal  from  the 
ore  and  of  forging  heated  ni.'U'Hses  into  the  rrquireJ 
shapes,  by  the  aid  of  the  hammer  and  tongs.  It 
ntay,  indeed,  be  denhted  whether  the  x^<c^<«  into 
wiiich  Hejihaciitus  throws  the  materials  of  tha 
shield  of  Achilles,  and  which  are  worked  by  the 
Meat  of  twenty  pain  ef  hellowe  (fwetu)  are  emdt- 
ing  funiaces  or  mere  smith's  f  rgi-s  (//.  xviii.  ^170), 
but  the  former  sense  seems  to  be  required  in  the 
passage  of  Heriod.  (Tlaw/.  863.)  Both  Hener 
and  Wi-i'v  d  refer  to  the  smith's  workshop  (xoXir^tbr 
S<i/ios,  xdAicsios  dwaof)  aa  a  MMKnuai  lounge  end 
as  a  plaee  of  ahelter  to  which  the  peer  reaoited  fbr 
its  warmth,  {(td.  xviii.  328,  Op.  et  Di.  491.)  The 
whole  of  Uomer"*  description  of  the  woritshm  of 
IlephaeataB  deaerree  cartful  atudy  {It,  xviit  wflt, 
tVc).  The  smith's  instruments  were  the  anril 
{^iiHumv)  with  the  block  on  which  it  rested  (itttfii' 
BtTO¥\  the  tongs  (irwpd7pi7>,  and  the  hammer 
{})aiari\p,  a<pipa,  Jl.  I.  c,  (J,{.  ul  433—43.5). 
[Incus,  Foacsps,  MAi.Lxue.]  The  arts  of  casting 
nietab  htto  neoldai,aad  ef  welding,  ur  even  of  sol- 
dering pieces  of  metal  together,  were  as  yet  unk  nv\\  n. 
In  huge  works,  hammered  pUtcs  were  tmited  by 
mechanical  fiuieninga,  nails,  pins,  rivets,  cramps, 
or  dovetails  (S«r/Ml,  ^Koi^  w«p6y«u,  K4yrpa\  and 
^pecifflciu  of  thie  tort  ef  week  io  the  broaae  ttatnca 
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of  the  earliest  period  were  >liU  to  be  seen  iu  the 
time  of  PkmaiuM  {IL  zL  €34,  zriii.  879 ;  Paus.  x. 

lf>.  §  1).  The  art  of  ombossincr.  or  fastcnintr  pieces 
of  one  metal  on  to  the  surface  of  another  {ifinaia- 
^0^1^4x1^  !■  ffvftffnd  t»  aerenl  timet  In  Hmner 
(//.  xi.  LM,  35;  Ubeck,a</  Sny.h.  Aj.  Hlf?,  &c.). 
Uildiog  was  commonly  practised ;  wxq  interesting 
eammpTe  is  the  gilding  of  the  homt  of  nn  ox  about 
to  !>c  Hncrificed.  ((A/,  iii.  425,  i\.c.)  Tliis  passji^;.' 
funiifthes  a  striking  iutaucc  of  the  use  of  words 
conneeted  with  xo^f for  worlcing  in  any  kind  of 
nwtal :  thus  llio  artificnr  is  rulli'd  liy  tlio  ^cn'-ric 
term,  x**^^*^'  ^  ^'ell  as  by  the  specific 

name,  XP'^'^X^'  (4*25),  and  hii  tools  an  the 
SirAa  xo^f  ^'X  ola'iv  t«  xP^*^^'  •'pT^C'"'^  (vv. 
433, 4^  L  Lastly,  the  image  used  to  describe  the 
hissing  of  the  homing  stalce  when  plunged  in  the 
eyeof  Polrphcmus,  shows  an  acquaiiitancc  with  the 
process  of  dipping  rcd-hot  iron  in  water  to  harden 
it.    {(M.  xi.  391,  comp.  Soph.  Al  720.) 

The  advances  made  in  the  art  of  metallurgy  in 
subsequent  times  are  chiefly  connected  with  the 
improvements  in  the  art  of  statnary.  The  method 
of  working,  as  described  in  Homer,  seems  to  have 
long  prevailed,  namely  by  beating  out  lumps  of  the 
nmtorial  into  the  form  proposed,  and  afterwards 
fitting  the  pieces  together  by  means  of  pins  or 
keys,  it  was  called  a^vp4)\aToy^  from  a^vpa^  a 
hammer.  Pausanins  (iii.  17.  §  6)  describes  this 
pr  X  I vts  in  speaking  of  a  very  ancient  statue  of 
Jupit«r  at  Sparui,  the  work  of  Learchus  of  Khegium. 
With  respect  to  its  supposed  antiqnity,  Pausonios 
can  only  m-.-an  that  it  was  very  ancient,  and  of  the 
archaic  style  of  nrt.  The  term  <r^i»p^AoTOf  is  used  by 
DiodoniB  (ii.  9)  in  describing  a  very  ancient  golden 
table  which  was  said  to  have  decorated  the  cele> 
brnted  gardens  nf  tho  jxiLnrc  nf  Nirms  andSemiramis, 
at  Dabylon.  Pliny  (//.  -V.  xxxiii.  4.  s.  24.)  mcn- 
tionsftgotden  statue  of  Hiana  .\iiaitts  worked  in  the 
same  way,  which  he  colts  luJu^jJttjraton.  A  stattic 
of  ])intiy*)iug  by  Otuusim<-(ii'a,  ut  m>lid  bron/.e,  iit 
mciuiiiiK'd  )iy  Puuaanias  (iv.  12.  §  3)  ns  existing 
at  'Jliclx  s  in  his  tiim-.  'I'lic  iifxt  mode,  ammi.::  the 
Onn  kfi,  of  executing  metal  works  seems  to  hare 
been  by  plating  upon  %  noelens,  or  general  form, 
of  wood  —  a  prai'tiee  which  was  etnplovd  also 
by  the  Egyptians,  m  i&  pruved  by  a  specimen  of 
their  art  preserved  in  the  Drittth  Miueum.  The 
)tiih{i*ct  is  a  small  h(\a(I  of  Osiris,  and  the  wood  is 
stiii  remaining  witliiii  the  metal.  It  is  probable 
tliat  the  tcnns  holosphyrtUam  end  sphtimti.n  were 
infftiHcd  to  di  >ij;nate  llio  two  modes  of  hiimiiuT- 
Work  ;  the  tirst  uii  a  solid  iiias^,  and  tho  other  iuiui- 
nering  out  plates.    (Comp.  M.ai.leuh.) 

It  is  oxtrenii  ly  dilticult  to  determine  at  wliat 
date  the  casting  of  metal  was  introduced.  Tliut  it 
ms  Jcnown  at  a  voy  early  period  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  although  it  may  not  have  Wen  excrtist  d  by 
statuaries  in  European  Greece  till  a  compamtively 
kite  date.  The  vt  of  fbniiding  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  or  stages.  The  first  i'^  tlic  simple 
rndtiiMr  of  metals  either  from  the  solid  form,  or 
from  Me  ote ;  the  second,  casting  the  fused  meuls 
into  pr<  |>ar<  d  forms  or  moulds  ;  and  the  third, 
casting  into  a  mould,  with  a  core  or  internal 
iraeleas,  by  which  the  metal  may  be  preserred  of 
a  ili-t(^rmined  thickness.  The  first  sliice  mast  liavo 
been  known  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  no  re> 
cord  beyond  a  passi^te  In  the  book  of  Job  (xTTttL 
1,  T),  \\V\(\\  pslaMi.-hea  the  fact  tliat  sonu-  of  tfic 
processes  of  mctallui^',  such  as  the  reduction  of 


gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper  frum  their  orc%  were 
well  known  when  that  book  was  composed.  The 

casting  of  m.-tal  into  moulds  must  ulio  have  L.-.  :i 
practised  very  early.  There  are  no  means  of  know 
ing  of  what  nulerial  or  oomposttion  the  tanm 
or  moulds  were  made,  Imt  in  all  prolialiilily  clay 
(dried,  and  then  perhaps  baked)  was  employed  for 
the  pnrposfi.  The  dreomstance  of  a  spot  when 
abounded  having'  been  chosm  f  ir  tlie  f  >un.linj  of 
tlie  bronze  works  for  the  temple  of  SolMoon  ftup< 
ports  this  snpposilion.  (1  Kindts,  viL  46).  OTceons 
all  the  i-arlii'st  works  produced  in  this  stage  of 
art  must  have  been  solid.  The  third  process,  that 
of  casting  into  a  wonld  with  a  cote,  WW  OB  BB" 
portant  stop  in  the  6tatuar>'*9  art.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  better  leoofd  of  the  time,  nor  of  tU 
mode  in  which  this  was  effisetcd  by  the  aodoiti, 
than  the  statements  of  Pausoiiia.s  and  Pliny,  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  art  of  oasiiug  in  brooae  aad  in 
iton  WW  Invented  by  Rhoecw  and  Tbeodoru  if 
Sam  OS,  who  probably  lived  iu  the  «ixth  and  fifth 
centuries  bcfiNTO  oar  en.  (Pans.  iii.  12.  §  8,  tiii. 
14  §  5  ;  PUn.  H.  y,  xxxT.  13.  «.  43  ;  ^ 
Biop.  s.  w.  Jihoecut,  Tkeodorus,) 

The  ancients  used  something  answering  the  ptir- 
posc  of  a  solder  for  fastening  the  different  pieces  of 
metal  together  ;  biit  it  is  difficult  to  detennine 
whether  the  torm  K6KKi]irii  means  a  solder  or  only 
a  species  of  glue.  Pausanias  distinctly  speaki  of 
it  a«  something  different  from  nails  or  cramps,  aad 
gives  us  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Glaucos  of  Chins, 
who  appears  to  hare  lived  earlier  than  the  Saroioa 
artists  jost  referred  to  ( Herod,  i.  25  ;  Paus.  z.  16. 
§  1  ;  Plot,  He  l)tf.  Or.  47,  p.  43(»  ;  Dki.  f/Bion. 
*.  v.).  Pliny  in  like  manner  speaks  at  a  soldtr 
under  the  title  of  pimmfmm  anjfntarimm  (H.  S. 
xxxiv.  17.  s,  48).  Many  of  the  works  in 
British  Museum,  as  well  as  iii  other  c(ilie\:iioQi, 
are  composed  of  pieces  of  metal  which  hare  been 
joined  tr>).'e(li.  r,  but  whether  by  danipji,  rivets,  or 
soldering,  it  id  now  impossible  to  d.  termiae  xuxu- 
rately,  on  accoimt  of  the  rti«t  alHtiu  the  edg«v  of  tiie 
platos.  The  modem  prartice  of  weldini:  pien  ?  of 
meUil  together  seems  to  have  been  oitogcihcr  un- 
known to  the  ancients. 

Respectinp  tho  snpply  and  use  of  metils  in  the 
historical  period,  little  remains  to  be  added  to  wIm: 
has  been  said  under  Abs,  AftMNTPSC,  At7anii, 

CAKr.ATt'HA,  Kl  ECTRVM,  STATf'ARtA,  cVc.  InMl 

was  fiiuiid  chiefly  in  hiVMW^  iuid  on  the  »h<^Xk"i  d 
the  lilack  Sea,  and  was  brought  especially  fn« 
Sinopc.  Stcphnnns  I\v7Jintirin-'.  who  iiii;ii:,>ni 
this  fact,  states  the  puqKi^^i  fur  which  the  two 
sorts  of  iron  were  considered  rcapcctiv-cly  better 
fitted  (s.  r.  AaKfSoiVti,'*').  The  whole  subject  of 
tiieuUs  and  metul-work  is  treated  of  by  Plioy  ia 
the  thirty-third  and  thirty-lbiutb  hooka  of  hit 
Historia  Xaluralis. 

One  point  notyet  noticed  is  the  question,  vhctbef 
the  ancients  possessed  a  knowledge  of  That 
they  rarely  if  ever  n>»-d  it  as  an  alloy  of  otppfT  is 
{MTOved  by  the  analysis  of  existing  specimeos  ot 
their  bramte  (Abb]  ;  bntthatthey  wereabsolately 
ipiorant  of  it  can  easily  disproved.  One  of  the 
most  important  passages  on  the  subject  is  in  Stndw 
<xiil  pu  61  OX  who  says  that  in  the  neighbo» 
hood  of  AnJeira  (in  tlio  Tr nas^  there  is  a  C(  rtain 
stone  which,  ou  beiug  burnt,  becomes  iron  i  then, 
on  bemg  smelted  with  a  oertain  earth,  it  dntib 
iltvSdjyyvpo^,  and  with  the  addition  of  rr.pj.tr  it 
becomes  what  is  called  Kfo^  (which  may  meaa 


■ 
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tW  an  alloy  in  general,  or  a  partictilar  kind  of 
fcjy>,  wbich  some  cnll  0(>*lYa\>for  ;  and  ^fvMfy- 
.p»s  Ml  also  fouiid  about  imolus.*'    In  nil  pro- 
lUi^  the  itonm  here  mentioned  is  the  common 
rc  orr  called  c-nluniinc^  wh:.  h  Pliny  and  other 
rUeoi  caiJ  eauimimm,    li  ao,  ^tv^dirp^Hts  must  be 
Mtilfie  siiie»  and  ^fXoXMt  luttB.  Porafitrther 
iscv-s'yii  of  tin*  ^u^iect,  into  which  wc  have  not 
Mice  to  ent4»r,  the  reader  i»  referred  to  Ikckmann, 
iL  iL  pp.  32,  Sit, 
EesfiiectiDg  the  om  of  nwlili  ftr  hmo^,  fee 

Only  a  few  words  are  r.eccssary  on  the  word 
■ciaflBaa  m  its  otfacr  aense.  Nearly  all  that  is 
ir.,->w~i  on  t'hc  »-jVirrt  of  the  Greek  mines,  the 
Dode  ot  working  them,  and  the  rovenaea  derived 
hata  then  is  contuned  ia  Bdckb*»  JSnoy  os  tMe 
StNrr  ^l^n  s  fif  /. tiM now  append e<l  tn  hi-  PMic 
hieuuamg  <^  Aikmt,  Bespeedag  the  Homan  mines, 
ne  VacTWALu.  fP*  &] 

MRTATCyRES.    [Castra,  p.  246,  a.] 
METOECI  (utToiKot^,  is  tho  name  hy  which,  at 
Athens  and  iu  other  Gr«*ek  states,  the  resident 
albr.s  «rere  desigastad,  sod  these  must  be  dittin- 
rj :»h*d  from  snch  strangers  as  made  only  a  tmnsl- 
tary  ataj  in  s  piaoe,  for  UMpocration  (f.o.)  ex- 
|>n  wil  wentkMU  sa  s  dunseteriatic  «f  a  jalracsor, 
t^a*  ht'  ri;*ii!^-il  permanently  in  the  place.  No  city 
^  Greece  perhaps  had  such  a  number  of  resident 
■Gcas  as  AdMni,  as  mm  aflbided  to  itmngcrB 
gtt^ater  adrantages  and  conveniences,  or  a  more 
afTe«&ble  mode  of  liring.    In  the  census  instituted 
hy  Dexnetrios  Phalercus  (309  b.  c.),  the  nimiber  of 
fcndeni  aliaoa  at  Athens  was  10,(HM,  in  which 
r.BnVfT  womrn  and  children  were  proliahir  not 
iftduded.  I  Athcn.  tL  p.  272.)   These  aliens  wtre 
persona  frem  all  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from 
barfc«n      cuuntrics,  smh  as  Lydians,  Phryoians, 
md  Syrians,  or  Attic    firoedmen  [LiUj:aTV8 
tOuxK)],  and  these  people  had  cboeen  Athens 
as  their  adoptiTe  cotmtry,  either  on  account  of  its 
Keaoaices  for  amusement  and  instruction,  or  on  ac- 
of  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  carrying  on 
business.    The  latter  class  of  penons 
Hems  to  have  Tieen  br  far  the  most  nunK-rono. 
The  jealmuT  with  whicli  the  citizens  of  the  ancient 
Greek  rtfntees  kept  their  body  clear  of  intruders, 
i»  alio  maniftst  in  their  rogtilations  concemin'^' 
aiieia.   Uoweter  Ions  they  might  hare  resided  in 
AthoMk  thqr  arate  idways  regudad  as  ctiangers, 
■^hrtice  they  are  sonictinics  callefl  ^*Voi,  and  to 
them  of  their  position  they  had  on  some  oc- 
to  perfbnn  certain  degrading  serrioetto  the 
Athenian eittsent.  TheseserTices[HvDKiAPiioRiA] 
were  howpTpr  in  all  probahility  not  intended  to 
ban  tile  feeimgs  of  the  alieus,  but  were  simply 
acli  i^boliesl  of  their  relation  to  the  citizens. 

Aliens  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  landed  (iro- 
pcity  ia  the  state  they  bod  chosen  for  their  rtsi 
denee,  sad  trere  eonaeqaently  obliged  to  live  in 
bired  hooses  or  ajartinents  (Deinnyth.  pro  Ph>rm. 
^  &46  ;  Xf  n.  de  Veetig.  ii.  2  ;  Aristot.  Oecm.  it 
2, 8 ;  cooiKue  Bcfckh's  Puhl.  Eeon.  I  §  24),  and 
bcQce  the  letting  of  booses  was  a  subject  of  nmch 
•pralatioo  and  profit  at  Athens.  As  the  aliens 
did  not  coa^tute  a  port  of  the  state,  and  were  yet 
•         -    -  jjjj^  commerce  with  its 


nnnbera,  erm-  alien  wa?  oblitred  to  select  a  citizen 
his  patron  (ir/)o<rTciriii),  who  was  not  only  the 
■•dator  betvaca  them  aoid  the  stata,  thnragh 
»hMi  alMB  Ihsj  conJd  tnmMci  any  lefpd  hsiincis 


whether  prirate  or  poblie»  but  was  at  the  samo 
timR  answerable  (^TTwryr'^i)  to  the  state  fcr  the 
conduct  of  his  client.  (EtymoL  AL  v.  'Airp«wTa- 
alov.)  On  the  other  hand,  howerer,  the  ttata 
allowed  the  aliens  to  carry  on  all  kinds  of  indostlX 
and  cunimerce  luider  the  protection  of  the  lav  ;  hi 
fact  at  Athena  neariy  all  bnuncas  was  in  the  hands 
of  aliens,  who  on  this  aiconnt  lived  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Peiraoeoi.  (Xea.  Vtetig,  e.  2,  <fo  Rtp, 
Atk.ll*L) 

Each  family  of  aliens,  whathardieyatldlsd  them« 

sclres  of  the  privilege  of  carryin!?  on  nnr  mercantile 
hiisiness  or  not,  had  to  fay  an  annual  tax  (ji«toI- 
Kiov  or  wifi)  of  twelve  drachmae,  or  if  the  head 
f'f  t!ii^  fannly  was  a  widow,  f>f  only  six  ir  n  liiuae. 
^liuckh,  J*ui4.  Econ.  iii.  §  7  ;  Isaens  up.  Jlarpo- 
craL  9.9.  Mfnbtmf.)  If  aliens  did  not  pay  this 
Lt.t,  or  if  they  assnmed  the  right  of  citizens,  and 
probably  aUo  in  case  thejr  refiued  to  select  a  pa- 
tron, they  not  only  ftiftlted  the  protection  of  tha 
state,  but  were  sold  as  slaves.  [ArROSTARioV 
Dike.]  Tn  some  eases,  however,  though  they 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  aiicns  without  having  tho 
isopolity*  might  become  exempt  from  the  fttrolKnat 
{ ariKfta  fttrotKtov)  as  '.v  11  as  from  other  obliga- 
tions. (Demosth.  c.  Aruiocrai.  p.  6^1  ;  Plut.  Vtt. 
dec  OraL  p.  843 ;  Demosth.  «.  Aristf>p.  p.  787  ; 
Stlidas,  s.  r.  MfTo'iKioy.)  Extraordin  iry  taxes  and 
liturgies  (jtitr^opol  and  AurovpiyUu)  devolved  upon 
aliens  no  lesa  than  noon  eitbens  (Demosth.  e. 
Androt.  p.  612),  though  there  must  have  been  a 
difference  between  the  liturgies  performe*!  by  citi- 
zens and  those  performed  by  aliens.  I  a  w  hat  this 
dt£f(Brene«  conststed  is  nowhere  expressly  mentioned, 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  trierarchy  and  gymnasiorchy,  all 
other  litnrgies  might  devolve  upon  aliens,  tfioogh 
perhaps  only  on  corLiin  occasinns,  as  the  choreiria 
at  the  festival  of  the  Lenaca.  (SchoL  ad  A  ri$ioph. 
PluL  954  ;  compare  Bttekh,  PM.  Eeem,  iv.  §  10.) 
Tlie  extraordinary  taxes  (tla^opal)  which  aliens 
had  to  pay,  seem  also  in  some  degree  to  have  dif- 
fiared  from  those  paid  by  citizens  ;  and  it  is  clear 
from  Demosthenes  (r.  Androt.  p.  609  and  612), 
that  they  were  taxed  higher  than  citizens  of  the 
»<imc  census.  The  aliens  were  also  obliged,  like 
citizens,  to  serve  in  the  regular  armies  and  in  tho 
fleet,  both  n1iro;id  and  at  home,  for  the  defence  of 
the  city,  picn.de  VectUf.  l,e.;  Thucyd.  ii.  13,  iv. 
90  •  Demosth.  c  FhUip.  I  p.  50  ;  Thuryd.  i  14$, 
iii.  Ifl.)  Respecting  those  fiiroiKOi  who  had  ob- 
tained the  »ffoT«A«ia,  see  Civitas  (Grbbk).  The 
heirs  of  a  /tiroucos  who  died  in  Attica,  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  tha  pskmaivh*  (Damosth.  a. 

Strph.  ii.  p.  1135.) 

The  preceding  account  of  tho  condition  of  tho 
aliens  at  Athens  applies  with  veiyfew  modificar 

tions  to  most  other  parts  of  Greece.  (Comjkiro 
Pctitus,  Lqf<f.  A  a.  ii.  5.  |ii.246,  &c  ;  F.  A.  Wol^ 
PrfAeg.  ad  Lejrtin,  p.  IxTU  tu, ;  Hemmnn,  PMl 

^f«/.  ni5.)  rr.  s.i 

MKTOPA  or  METOPE  (m^t^jti,),  the 
name  applied  to  each  of  the  spaces  between  the 
triglj'phs  in  the  friez?  of  the  Dwis  order,  and  by 
metonymy  to  the  smlptured  ornament  with  T\*hich 
those  fifk'iceii  were  filled  up.  Iu  the  original 
significance  of  tho  paits  the  triglyphs  represent 
the  end 5  of  the  cross-beams  or  )(i"«.ts  which  n  stod 
on  the  architrave  ;  the  beds  of  these  beams  were 
called  imai,  and  heaos  tha  qiaess  between  them 
I  iMTdsst.  (Vitrnv.  ir.  %  8  4.)   OHginally  (bey 
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wrn"  Mt  npcn  ;  nr-xt  ihry  ww  fill**^  tip  with 


]>lAin  ilaba,  ad  in  the  prop v lata  at  Eleusia,  and 
mmf  cth«r  b<iUdinf«,  and  iMtfy,  iMt  ftiU  at  an 

turly  f^eriod,  th»'V  were  ndnmf-d  trith  si'iilptiirps 
•ititer  in  kiw  or  high  rriiet  The  earUeit  existing 
lamplei  of  Ktiiptured  iiwto|Mit  tn  pnhMf  Umm 
of  th«  middle  teint^  on  the  acrop-ilis  of  Sclinu!i, 
which  had  metopes  only  on  its  east  front,  and  in 
which  the  style  of  tbe  sculptures  is  so  rede 
most  to  remind  one  of  soqm  Mexicnn  works  of  art 
Th.'  dale  is  proKal.ly  between  620  and  .oHO  ».r. 
The  next  in  antiquitj  are  those  frum  tbe  middle 
tMpk  m  tW  caMem  side  of  the  lowar  dtf  of 
Selinu's,  m  wlnoh  tht^rc  \s  n  marked  improTrmrnt, 
but  which  still  belong  to  the  archaic  stjle.  Their 
date  k  in  tha  Ibnaar  faalf  of  tiM  6th  antw^f  a.G. 
A  still  further  progress  mar  be  obserred  in  the 
metopes  of  the  southern  temple  on  the  eastern 
hill,  which  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  same 
•tnliirjr.  la  thc«o  th<>  troaad  it  tub  and  the 
figures  mArltIc  ;  the  others  are  entirely  of  tttfa. 
(S«9e  6gures  of  the  Sclinuntine  metopes  in  the 
Aiku  am  JTiyfcr^gaasijWinHiatO,  pt.  il  pi.  3^  figs.  1 
— 4  :  romp.  Mtiller,  Ar.-hn  J.  <l.  KhmsU  ?  "Ml,  n.  2\ 
Thus  these  Selmuntine  metopes,  with  the  works 
«f  tli«  opoch  of  porfcct  ait,  aanely  tha  metopn  of 
tlif  t<':i)(«li>  of  Tln><t<ni.^  and  of  tlip  Partlionon,  form 
an  interesting  series  of  illustrations  of  the  progress 
of  Greciaa  sculpture.  The  metope*  firoot  the  Par- 
tiunon,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  an  too  well 
known  to  need  dcM  ripti.>Ti :  Tiut  it  is  important 
to  notic<*  the  markfd  diiTi-rencc  in  their  style  ; 
•nnitf  show  avidcnt  tmcos  of  tha  archaic  school, 
while  others  are  worthy  of  the  hand  of  IMifidias 
himself.  In  the  later  orders  the  metopes  arc  not 
aeni,  tbe  wholo  frieae  beinf  Imogbt  ta  oa«  aarfiMe, 
This  is  the  case  even  in  some  ancient  i^pocimrns 
of  the  Doric  order.  (Comp.  CoLt;MNA,  and  the 
plates  of  tbe  order  in  Mauch,  Arek^deUm.  Ord- 

MVMptH  )  f  H  S  "] 

MI:TRKTFS  (^trpv-rfii),  or  AMPHf»HA 
ME'i  iti.  i  {a^uptvs  ^iiTpTjT^s,  tJic  standard 
saafdora),  was  the  principal  Greek  liquid  measure. 
It  contained  12  c/^'x-*,  4B  ehoenirrf,  12  jr.*/'**-  f.<t»j- 
<uni),  and  144  eotyias.  It  was  «}-4ths  of  the  me- 
rfuaaaa,  tbe  chief  dry  neamnu  Tbe  Attic  me- 
tre tes  was  half  m  larjjc  atrain  as  the  Roniaw  um- 
ykoixi  qmadreaUai^  and  contained  a  Uttlc  less  than 
9  galloni.  (See  tbe  TaUea.)  If  we  take,  ac- 
cording to  n<jckh*s  views,  the  Oieek  cubic  foot  as 
equal  to  5.''.^  lloman  ae^rlnrii,  then,  since  the  Attic 
metrelcA  conluiiicd  72  jstaii.  ri»,  wp  have  the  ratio 
of  the  mctretes  to  the  cubic  J  i  ;:-  7  J  :  5.3^  or  as 
27  :  20,  or  aa  185  :  100,or  ae  1'^  to  1»  or  nearly 
as  4  :  3. 

Tha  Aeginetan  metretes  waa  to  tbe  enbie  Ibet 

(still  following  Bocklrn  calculations)  in  the  ratio 
of  9 :  4,  and  to  the  Attic  metretes  in  the  latio  of 
i  ;  S,  ao  that  tbe  Aeginetan  mcasnre  wu  9*iltbt 

greater  than  the  Attic  ;  and  since  the  Attic  con- 
taini'd  72  seriuriiy  the  Aeginetan  contained  120, 
which  is  precisely  the  content  assigned  by  Cleo- 
patra, Galen,  and  Utdynrat,  ta  the  B^ihylonian, 
Syrian,  or  Antiochpan  metretes,  which  belonged 
to  the  some  ay&tem  as  the  Egiuetan.  [MsNsuRit, 
Ponorra]. 

The  Macedonian  metretes  is  inferred  to  have 
been  much  smaller  than  the  Attic,  from  the  cir* 
cnmalance  mentioned  by  AriatoUe  (HkL  Auim. 
viiL  9)  of  nn    kphantv  driokbig  U  of  tb«n  at 


once  ;  but  tlus  is  doubtfuL 
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METRO'NOMI  (^*rp9wS^r)  we  officen  at 
Athcus  bciun</ing  to  that  cla^  which  w« 
term  police-officers.  They  were,  like  all 
this  kind,  apprjinted  by  lot.  Their  niLjnber  ts  stated 
differently :  some  ay  thai  there  were  fiftsiem  {tm 
fat  tbe  PdraatM  aad  ftre  fir  tlto  d^)  ;  tamt  mf 
tw«*nty-four  (fifteen  for  the  Peinieeiu,aad  ntnciw 
the  city;  ;  and  others  state  that  there  were  ooly  ter. 
five  for  tbe  Peiraecos  and  five  for  the  ci^.  (Har- 
pocnl,  Suidos,  Phot,  and  Lex.  Seg.  s.  p.  Merpo- 
ySfiot.y  TMkUi  <  PuU.  i:rcm.  L  |  9.  lu  1 a  tsai  i 
alter  all  ihest-  passages  of  the  gramma  nans  ao  as  to 
make  them  say,  that  the  vbm  ■aawber  of  aMOft* 
nomi  was  fiftei-n,  and  that  t^^n  were  for  tV.o  c-tr  aai 
hve  lor  the  Peiraocus,  because  tbe  litopbTl 
dartribnted  in  tbe  nme  Mamcr.   Bm\ ' 

not  ap[>ear  sufficient  jcrround  for  such  a  bold  alt^- 
tion,  and  it  seems  at  any  rate  pr»bable  that  th^ 
number  of  tbese  officers,  as  tbe  grammarians  statr, 
was  necessarily  greater  in  the  pqr>  tawu  thaa  'm 
th<*  city,  fi»r  there  must  have  been  mnrp  ''>!ii-'3e5« 
fir  them  in  the  Peiraoou  than  at  Athni^i*,  wkt^a 
w;is  not  tbe  can  witb  tbe  aiiophy  husa.  Tbe  ^lAm 
of  ilic  mctrnnoini  woTf»  to  «-atch  :l  :'t  th«?  we:gluj 
and  measoies  used  bj  tradesnien  and  mi  n  liaais 
sfaoald  have  tbe  siae  and  weight  preaoibai  by 
law,  and  either  to  punish  ofTendcrs  or  to  rccriTe 
complaints  agaixut  them,  for  the  real  nature  of  the 
jurisdic^en  of  the  metronorai  is  not  known.  (M^kr 
and  Schomann,  AU.  Proc.  p.      fte.)      f  L.  &J 

METRO  POLIS.    fCoLovtv.  p.  .''.13,^  .7 

MILLIA'KE,  MILLIA'RIUM,  or  MILLS 
PASSU  UM  (M^Aisr),  tbe  Renaa  ade,  oMmnd 
of  1 000  paces  ( /w.wrw)  of  5  fi-^t  f.^h.  .urd  tbs 
therefore  ==  6000  feet.  Taking  the  Kom£n  ioai  a 
lVSi96  Bnfjltth  incbea^tbe  Ronaui  aila  wwM 
he  1  fUB  En;;lish  yards,  or  142  yards  less  than  tiu 
Knglish  statute  mile.  By  another  calcuktM%  ia 
which  the  foot  is  taken  at  1 1  62  inches,  tbe  ssfis 
would  be  a  littla  man  than  1€U  jaida.  fMw* 
Sf'R.t.]  The  number  of  Ilomnn  miles  in  n  ir^rtt 
of  a  lartrc  circle  of  the  earth  is  a  verr  iittie  aifflT 
thim  75.  Tbe  RooaaD  nila  eentaiMd  8  Qrmk 
stadia.  The  most  common  term  for  the  mile  if 
mtUe  pasmtm,  or  only  the  initials  M.  P. ;  sasae- 
timea  the  word  pmmm  ie  aarftted.  <<Se.«dJK. 
iii.  4  ;  Sa!lu^t,  Ju,,.  c.  IU>. 

The  mile  stones  tdoug  the  Roman  raads  wie 
called  wuttiovia.  Tbey  were  alae  called  iofiies; 
thus  wc  have  <ul  Icrtium  hipidem  (OT  srithcmt  itt 
word  lapitinn  )  tor  ii  miU  ji  from  Rnmr.  f  r  T^cTrf 
is  to  be  imdcrst04>d  a?  the  siiiriiug-poail  uler.  so 
other  place  is  mentioned.  Sometimes  we  hare  a 
full  ab  rrh^,  or  a  Roma.  (Plin.  H.  X.  xxxui  It 
1.  56  ;  Vorro,  if.  A.  iii.  2.)  The  laying  does  d 
the  mile  itaaeealeMirtba  Bomaawadaiacewaa^y 
aMTihed  to  C.  Gracchus,  on  the  authority  of  s  pas- 
sa^  in  Plutarch  ( Graeak.  6,  7X  wbidi  eiUj  prsm 
that  Otaedma  erected  nOo-Mnea  oa  the  mh 
w^hich  he  made  or  repaired,  witbowt  at  ^1  imply- 
ing that  the  system  had  nerer  been  T!.«^  d  befors* 
There  are  passages  in  the  histc>rian».  v  h'-r-  mi.i^ 
atones  arc  spoken  of  aa  if  thay  bad  i  vi^ud  n; 
earlier  ;  but  such  pnssnires  are  not  decisive  ;  tbej 
may  be  anticipatory  anachrooisaiSw  ( Liv.  v.  4 ; 
FkNT.  ii.  6  t  conpk  Joatm.  m,  <.  §  9.)  A  mm 
import.-int  testimony  U  that  of  Polyhius  (lii.  ?^). 
who  exoressly  states  that,  in  his  time,  that  put  >4 
the  bign  read  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  Ur  n 
Gaul,  was  provided  with  mile-stones. 

The  ijatein  waa  broi^ht  to  pcriectioa  bf  ia* 
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MIMUS. 

patttV  prohaWr  in  cmmection  with  that  measure* 
nut  of  the  roads  of  the  empire,  which  was  set 
•  iioC  bj  Julias  Cae«ar,  and  the  malu  of  which 
are  mriHcrf  in  the-  ^o-cnWed  Antonine  Itimerary. 
Augutus  set  up  a  gilt  nxarblc  pillar  in  the  forum 
It  BiMin.  to  nurk  the  central  point  from  which 
the  jrn*!tt  madj  di%crjf»vi  tf>  thf  several  gates  of 
Rome  (Dion  C.ws-  Uv.  H  ;  i'lut  G^M.  2-i).  It  was  I 
called  the  AiUUariutn  Aurwm;  and  its  position  is  ; 
defined  AS  boin^'  i'«  mj-ifr  Rntn'usi  Fnri  (Plin.  II. N. 
5.  i.  y\  sub  uedem  ^Utirm  ^iac  Hutt.  i.  27). 
Soin<>  remains  of  H  ttOI  flsiat,  dM»  to  tlw  Aieh  of 
St-plimius  Sevcrus,  consistii>?  of  n  roniid  htue  and 
a  piece  of  hae  marble  4^^  feet  in  dmmeter,  the  whole 
ik  iiif  about  10  feet  high.  (I'latner  tL  Bunsen, 
BfxkrtA.  d.  Stadt  Rom.  vol.  iii.  pt,  1.  p.  73,  pt  2. 

fL  102  ;  Platner  u.  Uflicbi,  DeMhreUi,  J{o»u,  pi 
t  teenis  that  the  marble  pillar  was  evvend,  oo 
each  of  its  f.u  -  with  tablets  of  gilt  bronse  ;  but 
wh«iW  the  intormatioQ  enffravcd  u|>oti  them  con- 
Mted  nmply  of  a  list  of  t£e  chief  places  OB  aaeh 
rtvid.  with  their  distances,  or  ^  h.  tli  -r  there  was 
S  ion  of  map  of  each  »ei  of  roads  with  the  dis- 
iMMiBMriied  upon  them,  is  now  unknown.  It  is 
tix>  uncertain  whether  the  miles  b^pin  to  b« 
nekoned  inm  the  pillar  itself,  or  from  the  city 
iMai;  (Se»  Da  k  Nanae,  in  the  Mim.  ds  CAoad. 
io  Fnser.  vol.  xrviii.  p.  388,  &c  ;  Ideler,  in  the 
AUumil.  d.  BeH.  Acad.  1812,  pp.  134,  164.) 

The  MiUiaHmm  Amrmm  U  Bjnantiiiin,  eicelad 
by  CoQstaotinc  in  imitation  of  that  of  Augustu5, 
vai  a  larae  buildii^  in  the  fonm  Ai^piateom, 
Mribe  duth  of  S.  Sopliia.  (See  Buehfaetti  in 
tile  Zeitxlui/l  fitr  AHmlkimmrimmtA^  1845, 
Ko.  100,  &c) 

Loodou  also  had  tte  MtBiarmm  Amrmm^  a  fraf- 
npnt  of  which  aUll  remains,  namely,  the  cele- 
Intcd  Lflodon  Stone,  which  maj  be  seen  affixed 
M  tha  wall  ef  St  Swilhln%  Church  in  OumoB 

8tlMt 

Fraa  this  example  it  may  be  inferred  thai  the 
^cUrf  dl^  cf  each  inwrinoe  ef  the  empire  had  its 

tiifJiinuTti  Aurcuin. 

The  ordinary  miUiaria  alomt  the  roads  were 
Uodcs  w  ]NlIaiti  ef  stone,  inaeriped  with  aoree  or 
all  of  the  fi.>llowi!»g  point*  of  inrorniati m  :  (1) 
the  diitaace,  which  was  expressed  by  a  number, 
wMi  or  withoBt  IC  P.  pmixed  t  (3>  die  plaeea 
Wtween  which  the  road  extended  :  (.3')  the  name 
of  tile  constiwtor  of  the  load,  and  of  the  emperor 

whsiejMaeiir  the  weilc  wae  dedicated.  Severnl 
tf  these  inscriptions  remain,  and  are  collected  in 
the  feUovw  works :  Grater,  C.  /.  pp.  clu  &c  ; 
Xuatori,  lie*,  vol.  L  pp.  447,  &e. ;  Utellt,  Inmr. 
U.  Sei  Nos.  10G7,  3330,  4U77  ;  and  especially 
Bergier,  Hut.  dei  grmd$  Chemin*  dn  Horn,  toL,  iL 
FPk.757,  &c,  Bruxdlee,  17*28,  4to. 

On  some  ef  theae  niile-stones,  which  baTe  been 
fenni  in  Qsol,  the  distanoea  are  marked,  not  only 
ia  Rooiaa  miles,  but  alao  in  Gallic  l^ugM,  a 
iiMasare  somew'i  n  renter  than  the  Roman  mile, 
(for  some  further  details  reapecting  these  extant 
^•stones,  see  the  article  MuUarium  in  the  R0aL- 
Ewydop.  d.  Cla$$.  AUtrik.^  to  whieh  the  foregoing 
wide  is  considerably  indebted.)  [P.  S.] 

MIMUS  {fiTtuii)  is  the  name  by  which,  in 
Greece  and  at  Rome,  a  species  of  the  drama  was 
designated,  though  the  Roman  auamf  ditihied 
•Mentially  from  the  Greek  /itftot. 

The  Greek  mimus  seems  to  have  originated 
•■MV  ^  Qieaka  of  Sicil/  and  loutheia  Italj, 


HIM  US.  7tf& 
and  to  have  consisted  oripinallv  of  ertemporv  re- 
presentations or  imitations  of  ridiculous  occurreuccs 
of  common  liie  at  certain  festivals,  like  the  Spartan 
deicelistae.  At  a  later  periixl  these  nido  mprp- 
sentations  acquired  a  more  artistic  form,  wiiich  was 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Sopliron 
of  Syracuse  (about  4'2lJ  ac).  fie  wrote  his  pieces 
in  the  popular  dialect  af  the  Dorians  and  a  kiud  of 
rytiimital  proee.  (QninctiL  I  8.)  The  mimes  of 
Sophron  are  desicnated  as  fxlfiot  tnrovtvuoi^  which  * 
were  probably  of  a  more  aerious  and  ethical  cha- 
racter, and  |Mfu>(  yiKoioiy  in  which  ridiculutis  lutf- 
foonery  prepflnderatfd.  Such  miinos  remained  iiftcr 
the  lime  of  Sophmn  a  t.tvuuritAj  oinuM-inent  uf  the 
Greeks, and  Plulistion  of  Magnesia,  a  contem{)orary 
uf  Antn^tus,  was  n  celebrated  actor  in  theoi.  (See 
Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

Amimg  the  Romans  the  word  ninmc  waa  a|»> 
plied  to  a  species  of  dramatic  plays  as  wel!  to 
the  persons  who  acted  in  them.  It  is  certain  mat 
the  Romans  did  not  derive  their  mimus  from  the 
Greeks  in  soutliem  Italy,  ^.:t  t'lnt  it  was  of  native 
growth.  The  Griick  mimes  were  written  in  prose^ 
and  the  name  fuftot  was  never  applied  to  an  actor, 
but  if  used  of  a  person  it  signified  one  who  in.i  1' 
griiuacti&  The  Roman  miiucs  were  imitatioiu  of 
foolish  and  mostly  indecent  and  obscoie  occonrencce 

(Ovid,  TrUt.  ii.  .515  ;  Valer.  Max.  ii.  6.  §  7,  X.  11), 
atid  scarcely  diil'ered  from  comedy  except  in  con- 
sisting more  of  gestnies  and  mhnierjr  khan  of  spoken 
dialogue,  which  wa^  not  the  case  in  the  Greek 
miraca.  The  dialtwae  was,  indeed,  not  excluded 
from  the  Roman  annea,  but  was  oalf  intewyersed 
in  various  parts  of  the  representation,  while  the 
mimic  acting  continued  along  with  it  and  uuinter^ 
ruptedly  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  piece. 
At  Rome  such  mimes  seem  oripinrillv  t  >  have  been 
exhibited  at  fimeraU,  where  oue  or  more  persons 
(mmt)  reptcoented  in  a  boikoqne  bhuumt  the  life 
of  the  deceased.  If  there  were  several  mimi,  one 
of  them,  or  their  leader,  was  coiled  archimimua. 
(Soot  VMpoM.  19 ;  Oivter,  Intcrivt  1089.  8.) 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  such 
farces  Were  also  rnxesented  in  theatres  ;  but  it 
appe^urs  that  thej  did  not  attain  any  high  degree 
t)f  perfection  before  the  time  of  Caes.'ir,  fi»r  it  is  not 
tmtil  then  that  writers  of  mimes  are  mentioiusd : 
Cn.  Matioa,  Decins  Labertna,  and  PubL  %ym 
were  the  most  distinguished  among  them.  (GcIUus, 
XV.  25  i  Suet.  CkiM.  39  i  Ck.  ad  Fam,  xii.  18.) 
These  eoaiae  and  indecent  peHormances,  of  which 
Sulla  was  very  fond,  had  greater  ch:inns  for  the 
RtHuans  than  the  regular  drama ;  beuce  they  were 
not  only  performed  on  the  stage,  bat  even  at  ie> 
[lasts  in  the  house.s  of  private  p^Tsnns.  On  the 
stage  they  were  pcrfcHined  as  farces  at  ter  tragedies^ 
and  during  the  empire  they  gradually  supplanted 
the  place  nf  the  Atcllanae.  The  exact  time,  how- 
ever, when  the  Ateiianae  yielded  to  the  mimea  is 
uncertain.  It  waa  pecoliar  to  die  aetots  in  these 
mimes,  neither  to  wear  masks,  nor  the  cothurnus, 
nur  the  soccus,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called 
planipedes.  (Di<nned.  iii.  487  ;  Oellius,  L  11; 
Macrub.  Sat.  ii.  1.)  As  the  mimes  contained 
scenes  taken  from  common  life,  such  as  exhibited 
its  most  striking  features,  their  authors  nre  8omo« 
times  called  biologi  or  ethologi  (Cic  pro  Raiirm  12* 
de  Orai,  ii.  59),  and  the  works  thcmselvet  were 
distinj(uishcd  for  their  richness  in  raonil  sentences. 
That  diatinguished  and  living  persons  were  anme- 
timsa  tt^oacd  to  hdicale  in  these  mimei^  ii  ckoc 
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m  IIISTIIOU  DIKE. 

from  .T.  r..|Jt.  liiiiw  (  \r.  .!»//.  /'Lfus.  c.  29).  (Com- 
para  llcuvtitu,  VUUxian.  Littrar.  i.  pu  51,  &.C  ; 
Ombb,  AuabeL  tnL  u  p.  67,  Ac  {  ZiMlor,  I>» 
Afirm't  Romamorum,  nrttting.  1788)*  £LhfiL] 
MINA.  tTALKNTt-M.J 

MINOR    (Curator  ;  Inpans.] 

MINI' TIO  CA  PITIS.  [Caput.] 

M I RM I LLO' N  KS.  [G l a ni atorbs,  p. 57&,b.J 

Ml'SSH).    (  K.XBRCITUR,  p.  499,  b.J 

MI'JvSlO.    [Gladutorbn,  p.  575,  a.1 

MISTUO'PUORI  {juM^o^ipoi).  [Maici- 

KARIUJ 

MISTH08E08  DIKR  (juMtnmt  aiani),  alw 

cnlled  iua9tlfir*«ts  oXkov  Jtiof,  is  t}io  action  Virotisht 
agiiinit  a  ^iinrdmn  for  either  having  neglected  to 
niakr  profitable  OM  of  the  property  of  hu  ward,  or 
for  haTiDg  made  no  um  of  it  at  all.  Uae  might  be 
made  of  strrh  pn^pertr  r'tfur  liv  letting  it,  if  it 
coiUkisted  ut  huids  or  huuM:&t  or  bv  putliiig  it  out 
to  inleJiMt,  If  it  consisted  of  capital.  Tbe  ttni 
fii<rd£»iT<a  r  mti«t  fuive  been  of  a  tw>if  >ld  thamctrr, 
either  public  or  private^  that  it  might  be  brouMht 
■Haiiut  tbe  gurdion,  doriiif  tlw  ninority  of  bis 
ward,  by  any  pi  r^nn  who  took  an  iiitrrcst  in  tbe 
weifuo  of  tb«  orphan,  or  it  wnj  brought  by  the 
orphan  hinuflf  After  hie  eombg  of  age.  Compiainu 
of  ihij  kind  were  brought  before  the  firtt  archon. 
In  coses  \\hf're  the  pinrdian  would  not  or  could 
not  ocaipy  iiiiuscil  wiib  ihi*  adininiatmtion  of  the 
property  of  hit  ward,  be  mi^'lit  n  rjuest  the  aidun 
to  U't  thf  whole  substance  of  bis  wrird's  pmpertv 
to  the  bighe*t  biddex,  provided  the  testator  had 
aot  expreMl  J  Ibrinddeii  tbit  mode  of  acting  in  bis 
will.  (r)fmn>t!i.  c.  A}>Jn,h.  ]).  }':57  ;  compare  033, 
057  ;  Lys.  c.  iJtoffit.  p.  liOti.)  The  letting  of  such 
property  took  place  by  auction,  and  probably  in  the 
pHMencc  of  a  (  ourt  «f  justice,  for  we  read  that  the 
court  docidfd  in  ca«ea  where  objections  were  ma<le 
against  the  tcrma  of  Ictttui^  the  property.  (Isaeua;, 
dt  PiUodetB,  ktnd.  p.  1 4 1 ,  Ac.)  Tbo  pom  who 
took  the  property  liail  to  pny  nn  annnal  per- 
centage tut  tbe  right  of  u4ing  it,  and  this  percent- 
age frequently  araeimted  to  more  than  12  per  c«ot 
\>vi-  aniiiiin.  If  one  man  alone  was  unwilling  to 
take  the  whole  property  on  such  conditions,  it 
might  be  divided  and  let  to  several  persons  sepa- 
rately. (laaeiiB,  de  Mened.  ktni,  |».  IS.)  The 
tenant  or  tenants  of  the  prop<  rty  of  an  orphan  had 
to  give  security  (d.iroTi/tT|/ta)  for  it,  and  to  mort- 
gage (Ax^ort^v)  his  own  eotate,  and  the  archon 
•eut  especial  ]H  r^ons.  oiroriurjTaf.  to  value  bis  pn>- 
pcrty,  and  to  ascertain  whether  it  vms  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  otpbita.  ( Svtdaa, «.  v.  *kwv^tfarral.) 
The  technicfil  t'  rm  for  b  ttuicr  tbo  iimpcrty  of  nn 
orphan,  whether  it  was  done  by  the  guardian  him- 
aelf  or  by  the  archon,  was  fuaBovv^  and  those  who 
took  it  were  said  fuaBovaOai  rhv  qIkov  (oIkos  here 
8iir?iifii»s  the  whole  sttb«t.nnce  of  the  property).  The 
tenants  of  the  estnte  of  nn  orphan  liad  the  right 
and  perhaps  the  obligatimi  to  protect  it  against  any 
other  person.  (Isaeu3,(/i'  Tfiujn.  hrrrd.  p.  CRf>.)  It 
is  not  ckar  what  resource  was  open  to  an  orphmi 
•gainst  a  tenant  who  did  not  Mfil  bis  obligations, 
but  it  is  pro],abl«-,  that  if  any  disputes  arose,  the 
gimrdian  or  the  archon  alone  were  answerable  and 
bad  to  procore  justice  to  the  orphan. 

(^^«■ier  and  Schomann,  Alt.  Proe.  pp.295, 532  ; 
Bikkh,  Pufjl.  Econ.  p.  3j.5,  A:c.,  2d  cd.)  [  \..  S.] 

MISTIiOU  DIKK(M«<reau  Stfn;  or  fJuaOua^tas 
•(in?)  b  the  name  of  a  private  action  which  might 
be  bso^gbt  against  penona  who  refused  to  pay  ibr 


services  which  had  hven  iM-rf-'mu  a  f  ir  i!"itm.|n. 
vidcd  it  had  been  i^rccd  that  they  thouid  be  jfoi 
iat ;  and,  seeandlT,wEMiot  pecMna'wbocadbarial 
not  or  bad  inijiorffctly  pcrfonnc  i  the  services  i* 
which  thej  were  paid.  It  made  no  didemicc 
wbetber  tlw  amke  wws  peribn— d  by  piijsical  m 
intellectual  powers,  as  tea^tenL,  sophikts,  scon, 
authors,  and  similar  persons  were  paid  si  Atk^ 
(Bockh,  Pmbl.  Earn,  u  $  21),  and  it  is  oadual  » 
snpposa  thaw  pmons,  atbcfi,  Bade  4|^s^ 
ments,  either  written  or  by  word  of  tnflati,  re- 
specting the  remnneiaiion  to  be  gi^tn  lotbem.  la 
oue  either  party  thought  tb^BSehet  wroa^  ^ 
might  bring  the  ^igQov  SIkti  npurs-t  in-  o'Wt. 
Protagoras  had  written  a  book  called  it*f 
fuadov^  and  an  fastancn  is  wearied  ef  an  attan  of 
this  kind  in  which  he  demanded  paynMot  of  cae 
of  hi*  pnpHs.  (DIop.  Lacrt.  \x.  f?.  §  8.)  It  is  iw 
iuiprubablc  that  bi^  work  coatatiied  aa  senent 
this  law-suit.  (IfMr  and  ^"^f-— «  ail  Pnc. 
p.534,  &c,) 

MIT&A  Oiir^a),  signified  in  geneni  a  Uu<i  'i 
any  kind,  and  was  need  apw  ihialiy  Is  tmiicaL>% 
1,  A  belt  or  girdle  woni  bv  warriors  roood  tic 
waist.  [ZoMA.j  2.  A  broad  band  of  dotl  na 
romd  tbe  bead,  to  wbidi  tba  name  of  aia^ow 
was  sometimes  srsvt^  fCoMA,  p.  329,  Lj  '  1= 
later  times,  a  kind  worn  rottnd  tbe  bosom  by  wmta^ 
which  the  Greeks  u&ually  called  m4 
the  Romans /tuda  peetoralis  or  </ny>*i'— ■  (Be^A 
Chan'l-.'rg^  vol.  ii.  p.  329.)  [  Fa sc  li  ;  STaefnM.] 

MIXTA  ACTIO.    [ Actio- j 

MNA  ffwi).  [Talvntvm.]' 

MNE'MATA,  MNEMEIA  QviF^ 
fitla).    (FuNUR,  p.  556,  n-J 

MNOIA  (ftmtla),  [Cosaii.l 

MOCHLUS  (mox^<^»).  [Janfa.] 

MO  DIOLUS,  the  diminntivp  of  Mooirs  ii 
used  fur  various  kinds  of  snuill  vessels ;  anor^ 
Others,  for  the  buckets  on  tbe  edge  of  the 
panum^  by  wbicb  wnt-  r  was  rai*(  d  I'VitirT.  t 
10),  aiMl  generally  lor  any  kind  of  buckrt  « 
saull  eistere  in  bydxanlic  nmchtnerT  (A  1^  Wi 
for  the  well  of  an  oil  press  (Cat-  ir  /?•  ; 
tbe  box  of  a  wheel  (Plin.  H.  N.  is.  4.  ».  3 ;  VHnr. 
X.  14)  ;  and  tat  other  kinds  of  sockets  (Vinvr.X' 
18).  (P.&l 

MO'DIUS,  the  principal  dr>-  measure  d  tk 
Romans,  was  e^^ual  to  one-third  of  the  smpk^a 
( Volusius  Maecianus,  Fertaa»  Prieeian,  071.  Wsra, 
§67),  and  wa.'?  the  re  fore  equal  ta  nearly  t»o  pi- 
Ions  English.  It  contained  16  mriarU, 
64  quariarii,  198  ws«0a«la.and  }92<ftm.  Cmk 
jian-d  witii  tbe  Greek  dry  ni»  a^urc,  it  wm  l**™ 
of  the  MBDIMKU&  Its  contents  we%hed,a^j* 
ing  to  Pliny,  20  pounds  of  Gallic  wfwst,  **" 
was  the  lightest  known  at  Rome.  Fanoen  ns^e 
use  of  vessels  holding  3  and  10  modii  (OhHS-*^ 
1«.  ^  5).  The  third  part  of  the  jufenun 
sometimes  called  modivs.  j  I''  ^] 

MO'DT  rs  ( .'ugoT-jjO,  the  gtanilard  t.'<^ 
used  in  detemuning  the  parts  of  sn  anriiif«f"™| 
order.  It  waa  originidly  tbo  lower  disiwtet  at 
the  column  ;  but  Vitruvius  take^.  in  the  l^f* 
order,  the  lower  semidiamcter  for  the  moiak, 
taining  the  whole  diameter  in  the  oth«r«^ 
Modem  architects  ttse  the  sf-midinroeter  in  all  »<* 
orders.  The  system  of  dividini:  the  iBodofe  «*» 
minutes  was  not  used  by  the  ancKiU  sidiiwi»i 
who  merely  nMd  aneb  AneUonal  parts  of  it  ss 
eanvenicnt.  Tba  abaolnte  lcq|tb  cf  tke  wtm 
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dcpeotis,  of  course,  on  the  diin^^nsioin  of  tlic  cd!-  ' 
£cc:  thus  Vitruviui  directs  that,  in  &  Duric  tt  tm- 
itrle  portico,  l-28th,  and  in  a  hexastyle  l-44th  of 
the  whole  width  should  be  tikcn  a&  the  modulo,  ; 
if  diutvle,  or  l-23rd  and  l-35th  respectively,  it 
jyitjrle.'  (VitniT.  I  2,  W.  »,     9),  [P-B.) 
MOENIA,  [Mvnrs.] 
MOICHEIAS  GRAPH E,  [AnuLTKRitM.] 
IfOLA  (ptiKaf)^  a  mill.   All  miUa  were  an- 
ciently wade  of  6t  iir ,  tho  kind  us«'d  \tc'm^  a  vol- 
fuic  trachyte  or  porous  lava  {pyritet^  Flin.  //.  N. 

Ovid.  Fast.  vj.  318),  such  as  that  which  is  now 
obtaiued  for  the  same  purpose  at  Mayvu  and 
•Cher  part*  of  tlie  Eild  in  RheiiMh  Pmana.  Thb 
n^i-x'fS  of  stone  is  admirably  adapted  fi^r  the  y^ir 
poee,  because  it  is  both  bard  aud  cavcmou&,  to 
tkt,  ai  it  gndoanj  w«an  a«i7»  it  ttitt  pfMent> 
aii  infinity  uf  tuttiiiif  surfaces. 

lively  mill  consisted  of  two  essential  parts,  the 
upper  iiull<atone,  which  waa  moraabla  {eoHUMa^ 

o;\>i,  TO  ixip.v\ioi\  Dt-ut.  xxlv.  (»),  and  (ho  lower, 
which  was  fixed  and  by  much  the  larger  of  the  twa 
fieoM  a  null  i«  MBMHiinct  called  Molof  in  the 
p!unJ.  The  mills  mentioned  by  aaeicnl  aatliors 
are  the  following :  — 

I.  Tba  iiand-rail!,  or  quern,  called  tneta  awMi* 
en<i,  »Yrsa/i7/.i,  or  trututilis.  (^I'lin.  //.  AT.  SCni. 
2d  ;  OclL  iii.  3  ;  Cato,  de  Re  Rust.  J  0.) 

The  iilaiidm  of  the  Archipelago  use  In  the  pre- 
SiHit  Jay  a  niiil,  wliich  consists  of  two  flat  round 
stctoei  about  two  feet  in  diiinicter.  The  ]^i^)cx 
•tone  io  toned  by  a  handle  (xe^,  Sehu,  im 
V'tixril.  iv.  58)  inserted  at  one  side,  and  haa  a 
htk  in  the  middle  into  which  the  com  it  ponced. 
By  the  ptoceee  of  gnndmg  the  corn  makeeite  wair 
from  the  centre,  and  is  poured  out  iu  the  state  of 
flouatthenai.  (Toomefort,  Ffiyc^  Lef<.  d.)  The 
desniptioa  of  thii  maehine  exactly  agreee  with 
that  of  the  Scottish  qucm,  fonnerly  an  indispensable 
put  of  domeetie  fumitorc.  (Pennant,  Tour  in  ScU- 
imi^  1769,  ii.  331  ;  and  1772,  p.  328.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  tlour>mill  in  its  most 
anckot  form.  In  a  very  improved  state  it  has 
been  dlKereied  at  Pompeiu  The  annexed  wood- 
cut .shows  two  which  were  found  standing  in  the 
rains  of  a  bakehouse.  In  the  left-band  figure  the 
lower  millstone  only  is  shown.  The  moat  ^sential 
port  of  it  is  the  cone,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
ffo^ection  containing  originally  a  strong  iron  pivot. 
The  UMcr  millstone,  seen  in  its  place  on  the  right 
hmd  ei  the  woodcnt,  appmchei  the  Sam  of  an 
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'  tr^ether  nt  the  apex,  and  provided  .it  this  point 
witli  a  i^ockcL,  by  which  the  upper  etono  was  sua- 
pi^nded  upon  the  inm  pivot,  at  the  aamo  time 
I  touching'  un  all  sides  the  lower  stone,  and  with 
which  it  was  intended  to  revolve.  The  upoer 
etooe  was  surrotmded  at  its  tmrrowest  part  with  a 
strong  band  of  iron  ;  and  two  bars  of  witod  ^vere 
inserted  into  square  holes,  one  of  which  appears  in 
the  fignn^  and  wem  need  to  torn  the  npp«r  atones 
The  ujijiennost  of  the  two  holbnv  cones  served  the 
purpose  of  a  hopper.  The  com  with  which  it  waa 
nllM,  giadoJly  feU  thiouf  h  the  neck  of  die  upper 
stone  upon  the  summit  of  tlie  lower,  and,  a?  it  pro- 
ceeded down  the  cone,  was  ground  into  Hour  by 
the  frietioB  the  two  roogh  ravfiwea,  and  fell  on 
all  sides  of  the  base  of  the  cone  into  a  cfi.iiuifl 
iormed  for  its  reception.  The  miU  here  represented 
it  fire  or  six  Ibet  high. 

The  hand-millit  wi-ro  wnrlccd  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  by  slaves.  Their  pistrinom  was  con- 
sequently proverbial  no  a  place  ef  pMnfol  and  de- 
grading labour  ;  and  thi«  toil  vrtis  imporvcd  |.rinci- 
pally  on  women.  (Horn.  Od.  vii.  1U4  ;  Kxod.  xi, 
5 ;  Matt  zxiv.  4l.) 

In  every  larj^'C  esLiblishment  the  hand-mills  were 
namerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  lamiij. 
Thna  in  the  pabee  of  Ulyaseo  there  were  twelve, 
each  turned  by  a  separate  female,  who  was  obIi^;i  d 
to  grind  every  day  the  fixed  quantity  of  com  bclore 
she  vrae  permitted  to  cease  mm  her  htbour.  (CM. 
XX.  10.5— II. 0  ;  comf^re  Cato,  >Je  lit-  Hust,  ^Q.) 

II.  The  cattlc-mili,  mola  usinaria  (Cato,  d«  Ht 
HiuL  10 ;  lliatt  zviiL  6)  in  which  hvman  hbour 
was  su;  plied  by  the  use  of  an  or  some  other 
animaL  (Ovid,  /W.  vi.  31S.)  The  animal  devoted 
to  thia  labour  waa  blind^fddcd.  (ApuL  Md,  ix») 
The  mill  did  not  differ  in  its  COnetriKtian  firOBI  tlM 
laiser  itinds  of  hand-mill. 

III.  The  water-mill  (noAi  aqmarii,  M/mActi;;). 
The  first  water-mill,  of  wliich  any  record  is  jire- 
amed,  waa  omnected  with  the  pakce  of  Alithrt- 
datea  in  Pentoi.  (Stnibo,  zil  8.  9  80.)  That 
water-mills  were  used  at  Rome  is  manifest  from 
the  description  of  them  by  Vitruviua  (x.  £.  ed. 
Schneider).  A  cogged  wheel,  attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  water  wheel,  turned  another  which  waa 
attached  to  the  axis  of  the  upper  mill -stone:  the 
com  to  be  ground  fell  between  the  stones  out  of  a 
hopper  {tn/undilntlum\  which  was  fixed  above 
them.  (See  also  Branck,  Anai.  ii.  119;  PaUnd.  da 
Re  Rust.  1.  42.)  Ausonius,  as  quoted  below, 
mentions  their  existence  on  the  Kuwer  near  Trevm ; 
and  Venantius  Fortunatus,  describing  a  rnstle 
built  in  the  sixth  century  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
selle, mokes  distinct  mention  of  a  taiI-iaoe»  by 
which  **■  the  tortuous  stream  is  condvcled  in  a 
stniight  channel."    (/*oem.  iii.  1 0.) 

IV.  The  floating-mill.  When  Rome  waa  be- 
sieged l>y  the  Goths,  a.  d.  536,  and  when  the  stop- 
p;iyc  of  the  aqueducU  rendered  it  impossible  to  nso 
the  public  corn-mills  {ol  t^s  ir6Ktm»  |i^A«rcy)  ia 
the  Jaiiiculum,  so  that  the  citizens  were  in  danprr 
of  starvation,  Bclitturiuj*  &upplied  their  pUice  by 
erecting  floating-mills  upon  the  Tiber.  Two  boats 
being  moored  at  the  distnnce  of  two  feet  from  each 
other,  a  water-wheel,  6Ui>pendcd  on  its  axis  between 
them,  was  turned  by  ^®  stream,  and 
put  in  motion  the  stones  for  grinding  the  corn,  by 
which  the  lives  of  the  besieged  were  pic--cr\ed. 
(Procop.  de  Dello  GothicOy  i  15.) 

V.  The  aaw  mill    AoMniat  mantiona  mills 
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situated  on  some  of  the  streams  (all in?  into  the ' 
Moselle,  and  used  for  cutting  marbiC  iuio  filub*. 

VI.  The  pppper  mH!.  A  mill  for  jTriiuIIng  pep- 
per, made  fif  b  jxwooil,  Li  meutioued  by  PvtruuiuA 
(mol»i  Uur'i  j>if>t;r  trivit^  Sat.  74),  f  J.  Y.] 

M(JNA'KCHIA  {jMitapxi'^) ,  a  penera!  name 
for  any  funu  uf  guvemmeat  iii  which  the  supreme 
functions  of  polidnl  adniniilimtioii  are  in  the 
Ii.iiid^  of  a  siiif^le  person.  The  tpnn  fi'svapxla  is 
applied  to  suoh  j:ovcraincnta,  whether  tliey  are  he- 
IwUlny  or  eir'ctire,  legal  or  usurped.  In  its  com- 
monest ['i  iL  n,  it  is  cquivaleut  to  3<wtAfi'a, 
whether  absolute  or  iimited.  But  the  rule  of  an 
■iijwiJKi/es  or  a  tyrant  would  equally  be  called  a 
^tnyapxtoL.  (Arist  Pof.  iii.  9,  10,  iv.  8  ;  PLito, 
I^otiL  p.  291,  c  e.  p.  602,  d.  ^.).  Hcnco  Plutarch 
lliM  it  to  express  the  Latin  didatttra.  It  is  bj  a 
somewliat  r}ietorIc:il  use  of  the  word  that  it  is  ap- 
plied now  and  then  to  the  h^iiot.  (£arip. 
8&3  ;  Arist.  Pol.  ir.  4.)  For  a  man  detailad  ex- 
amtnatinn  of  tlie  §n1iject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Hax,  Archo.n,  TvftANNt/a,  Prytakis, 
Amymketbs,  Tag  us.  [C.  P.  If.) 

MONETA.  tile  mint  or  the  plaec  where  money 
was  coiji«d.  The  mint  of  liome  was  a  buildins  on 
tile  ChpHolnM,  tad  tlMell«4  to  tk«  temple  of  Juno 
Moneta,  as  the  aerarium  was  to  the  temple  of 
Saturn.  (Liv.  vL  20.)  This  temple  was  rowed  by 
CunOlni,  and  dedicated  in  944  B.C.  on  the  spot 
where  the  house  of  M.  Manlius  Capitolinns  had 
once  been  ttonding.  (Lin  vii.  28  ;  Or.  Fatt.  vi. 
1831)  Some  writaie  deacribe  the  nit  of  cofoing  as 
having  been  known  to  the  Italians  from  the  earliest 
iimes,  and  assign  its  inveniiou  to  Jnnus  ( Macro b. 
8aL  1  7  \  Athen.  zr.  p.  6^)2)  ;  bvt  this  and 
siTniliir  aeronnt«i  are  notliiiitr  more  than  fables. 
The  statement  of  Piiny  (/f.  A^.  xxziii.  3),  who  ae> 
^|n«  the  inrentiott  or  eetnhif  to  Sflrrim  Tdlini, 
has  Sfiiii  what  more  of  an  historical  aspect  ;  and  he 
derives  the  name  pecunia  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  eotna  were  originally  marked  with  the  image 
of  some  animal.  Tlie  earliest  Rnman  coins  wen-  of 
aea  [Aas],  and  not  strtwk,  but  cast  in  a  mould. 
(See  the  rqpreaeniatioD  of  Mieh  a  mould  en  page 
545,)  The  moulds,  however,  were  sometimes  with- 
out anj  figure  and  merely  shaped  the  metal,  and 
in  thia  case,  the  image  as  welt  as  the  name  of  the 
gens,  &c.,  were  struck  upon  it  by  mcanH  of  a  ham- 
mer upon  an  anvil  cm  which  the  £arm  was  fixed. 
As  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  woe  net  always 
equal,  one  eoin  though  equal  in  value  with  another 
might  ditTcr  from  it  in  thickness  and  shape. 
Greater  eqiuility  was  produced  at  the  time  when 
the  Romans  began  to  Ittike  their  money  ;  but 
when  this  custom  became  general,  is  not  known. 
Respecting  the  changes  which  were  introduced  at 
RemeatTarieaatinMa  in  the  coinage  tea  An,  Aa, 
AnoRivrrM,  Aurum,  and  Nummus. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  republic  we  do  not 
lead  of  any  officers  who  were  charged  with  the 
■uperintendenee  of  the  mint;  and  renpecting  the 
introduction  of  such  othccrs  we  have  but  a  very 
va^ie  statement  of  Pompeikitta.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2. 
§  .'JO.)  Their  namp  trinmviri  morietaleA,  and 
Niebuhr  (//wrf,  of'  liome,  iii.  p,  G-IG)  thiaks  that 
they  were  intromoed  at  the  time  when  the  ilo- 
mans  first  began  to  coin  silver,  i.e.  269  n.c  The 
triumviri  mon«?tolea  had  the  whole  superintend- 
ence of  the  mint,  and  of  the  money  that  was  coined 
ia  it.  A  gnat  nimbw  «f  eoiii^  both  of  gold  and  | 


sriTPT,  is  sifrnod  by  these  trianirlr?  in  the  M- 
lowing  manner:  —  III.  VIH,  AAAFF,  that  ia, 
triumvir  »uro,  anffmto^  aere  JUmdo  firwukio  (Ci& 
de  L'-rj.  iii.  '^  ;  !*.  .^Tanl]t  ad  Oir.  nd  F-Jm.  v;i. 
13)  or  IIL  ViiL  A.P.F.  th.it  is,  ad  pOMmam 
/eritrndam.  Other  coins  on  the  other  hand  do  nol 
bear  the  sipnatnn?  of  a  triumvir  monctali*.  Kot  the 
inscription  CUR.  X.  FL,  S.  C.  i.  «.  em\Uor4ma' 
riormm  flam4«mm  a*  aawftMawMaflis^erawsiped 
by  praetors,  nedtles,  and  qnaestiirs.  Carcir  not 
only  ii>crea*cd  the  number  of  the  triumviri  mooe- 
tales  to  four  ;  whence  8omc  coin<<  of  his  tiBMbeat 
the  signature  11 1 1.  \\\L  A.P.F.,  but  entn;'ri«d 
certain  «iiives  uf  bis  own  with  the  superinteodencs 
of  the  mint  (Suet  Caet.  76  ;  cumpaiv  Cie.  mBf. 
vii.  I.)  The  whole  re>(utatton  and  management  of 
the  lioiiuan  mint  and  its  officers  during  the  tiais  of 
the  republic  it  inrolvod  in  very  great  eheenii^. 

The  coiiiiri?  of  money  at  Rome  was  not  a  privi- 
lege belonging  exclusively  to  the  state,  but  inn 
the  coins  still  extant  we  nwt  nifer  that  escty 
Roman  citizen  had  the  rijibt  to  have  hi*  own  r>ld 
and  silver  coined  in  the  public  mint,  and  under  the 
supcrintmdaice  of  ill  offieoi.  The  hadividnBl  sr 
pens  wlio  had  tlicir  metal  coined,  staled  its  name 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  coin.  This  was  a  kiad 
of  guaiantee  Co  the  pabliet  and  neailyan  the  esiai 
of  the  republican  period  coined  hv  i .:  :s  or  an  in- 
dividual bear  a  aiark  sUttioff  their  value.  As  bng 
as  the  npnblie  henetf  UMd  pure  eil^  and  f^t, 
bad  monpy  does  not  seem  to  have  been  coine  i  lir 
any  one  ;  but  when,  in  90  B.  c,  the  tribune  Lituis 
Ornraa  aaggcfled  the  expediency  of  mixiog  the 
silver  which  was  to  be  coined  with  one-.  fif 
copper,  a  temptation  to  fbigciy  was  given  to  the 
people,  and  it  appears  heneefeith  to  hiiTe  eeeamd 
freijuently.  As  f.arly  a*  the  year  ftf»  n  «.  f-  rr'ty 
of  money  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  ao 
one  was  mra  whether  the  mency  he  pesHssed  wm 
genuine  or  false,  and  the  praetor  \f.  ^Iarill^  firati- 
dianus  saw  the  necessity  of  interfering.  (Cic  dc 
Of.  iii.  20.)  He  b  md  to  have  disceverad  a 
means  of  testing  money  and  of  d'stincuishing  the 
good  irom  the  bad  deuorii.  (Plin.  U,N.  xxxiii. 
46.)  InwViattbis  means  eonsisled  ia  not  dear ;  hat 
some  method  of  exJiniiniiiL:  silver  coins  ?m:»t  Lavo 
been  known  to  the  Romaaa  kog  betee  this  um, 
(Liv.  zzxti.  3.)  Salhi  inlBeted  heavy  pooiA- 
ment  upon  the  miners  of  £alsc  money  ;  his  Isw 
remained  in  force  during  the  empire,  and  ast 
only  false  coining,  but  any  crhne  eomsectcd  vith 
the  deterioration  of  money,  was  gradnaliy  made  ts 
come  under  it.  In  the  latest  times  of  the  eujpin 
false  coining  was  treated  as  a  crimea  majesmtk. 
All  Roman  m<mcy  was  generally  eoined  at  Rume, 
but  in  some  particular  cases  the  mints  of  other 
Italian  towns,  as  in  the  provinces,  were  used  ;  for 
we  must  remember,  that  dariqg  fStm  tiaw  of  the 
republic,  subject  countries  and  provinces  were  not 
deprived  of  the  right  of  coining  their  own  money. 
This  right  they  even  retained  nnder  the  empire  for 
a  long  time,  though  with  some  modifications  ;  for 
while  some  pUices  were  allowed  to  coin  their 
money  as  before,  others  were  ehUged  to  have  opoa 
tlieir  coins  the  he^id  of  the  eroperor,  or  of  sooie 
member  of  his  fciinily.  Silver  and  gold,  however, 
wer-«  coined  only  in  places  of  tha  first  rank.  When 
all  Italy  received  the  Roman  fmnchtse,  all  th< 
lulians  used  ihe  itomaji  money,  and  in  conse' 
qucnce  lost  the  riglit  to  coin  their  own. 
I    U  has  been  stated  abovB,that  probab^  em; 
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Rnman  citizen  had  the  right  to  have  liis  fold  and 
iOtct  coined,  but  none  had  the  right  to  put  \m 
•m  wmgi  ■pan  a  coin,  and  not  evoi  Sulla 
vntand  to  act  contrary  to  this  cu<itoin.  The 
CPiw  apparently  of  the  republicoit  period  with 
tile  portraits  of  individoala,  were,  according  to 
Eckhrl,  coined  at  a  later  timo.  :uid  ])y  the  de- 
Mendants  of  those  persons  whose  porimita  arc 
dfm.  Gmmt  was  the  fint  to  wheal  this  privi- 
iTP  was  prantol,  his  example  wns  fnllKwed 
bj  manj  others,  as  we  see  from  the  corns  of  Sext. 
faoftam.  TW  m^tmn  Maomed  the  right  to 

put  either  their  oven  images  or  thow  ofmOBibm of 
their  £uaiiies  upon  their  coim. 
fim  i3tm  mm  «f  AiiguitiH,tlie  trionmri,  fene> 

rally  speaking,  no  longer  put  their  names  on  any 
coin,  and  it  became  the  exclusive  pnviiege  of  the 
capoer  to  eoin  tStnt  and  goldi  The  acBote  en- 
trusted  with  the  a<i;ninistnitinn  of  the  nenrium 
retainad  mif  the  right  of  coiiiiog  copper,  whence 
dMt  aiB  copper  coma  of  tMi  period  are  mailced 
with  S.C.  or  EX  S.  C.  But  this  lasted  only  til! 
the  time  of  OalUeniu,  when  the  right  of  coining  all 
■doej  faeenne  the  exdaMve  pririlege  of  the  em- 
p-^r-rs.  Aij  however,  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire 
rmdcRd  more  than  one  mint  necessary,  we  find 
Alt  in  ferenl  pforineea,  lodi  ae  Oaid  and  Spun, 
Bman  money  was  coined  under  the  anperin- 
tmdence  of  quaestors  or  proconsuls.  Roman  colo- 
•ite  and  profinew  new  gmdnally  eeaeed  to  cohi 
thoir  own  money.  In  the  western  parts  nf  the 
cuipirt-  this  mast  have  taken  pboe  during  the  first 
emtary  of  our  a«m,  hat  In  the  East  the  Roman 
mrtncy  did  not  l>eeo;ne  niiiv.  :xal  till  after  the  time 
of  Calliemia.  From  the  time  of  the  emperor 
AnrrfiBn  a  ftreat  number  of  citiei  of  the  empire 
potseued  mints  in  which  Roman  money  was  coined, 
and  daring  the  latter  period  of  the  empire  the  su- 
paitmdeina  of  mmta  am  eaUed  piuciualuiee  or 
|BWpaiiti  monetae. 

TIm  pertona  who  were  employed  as  workmen  in 
a  BUBt  were  called  tKomeiarii.  Their  ntmiber  at 
BflOie  appenrs  to  have  been  very  great  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  empire,  for  in  the  reign  of 
Anrelian  they  nearly  produced  a  most  dangerous 
rebellion.  (Aurel.  Vict,  de  Cae$.  85;  Vopisc 
AareL  38.)  They  seem  generally  to  have  been 
fecedmen.  (Marat.  Itueript.  96ft.  n.  5.) 

hk  Greece  erery  free  and  independent  city  had 
Ae  right  to  coin  its  own  money.  Sparta  and 
Byaatiaro  are  said  to  have  only  couied  ifeo  nonej 
(Potl'ix,  vii.  106),  but  no  ancient  iron  eoin  Ma 
trer  been  found.  Respecting  the  time  when  money 
was  first  coined  in  Greece,  see  Abokxtum  and 
NVMM  V8,  The  Greek  term  for  money  was  p6tinrna^ 
from  rd^f,  hecanse  the  determination  of  its  value 
•as  fixed  by  law  or  contract,  (Aristot  EtAie.  t.  8.) 

The  toink  at  Athens  wtis  called  ifyvpoKovtuttr. 
[AaQrnooaraiON.]  We  do  not  hear  of  any 
officers  connected  with  the  maimgcmcnt  or  the 
•aperintoidence  of  the  Atheniaa  mint  How  far 
the  right  of  coining  money  was  a  privilege  of  the 
central  gon-nmicnt  of  Attici  is  ujiknown.  But 
the  extant  coins  show  that  at  least  some  demes  of 
Attin  had  the  riyht  of  c'liinng,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  govemmeut  of  Athens  only  watched  over 
the  Wf  ight  and  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  that 
Ae  people  in  their  assembly  had  the  right  of  regu- 
le^ng  everything  concerning  the  coining  of  money. 
(Aristoph.  EedtB.  81 0,  &a)  The  AtUe  gold  and 
idver  coim  wwe  alwayi  of  mj  pan  metal,  md 
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we  hare  only  one  instance  in  which  the  state  at  a 
lime  of  great  distress  used  bad  metal.  This  was 
in  the  archonship  of  Antigenes  and  Callias,  a.  c, 
•407  and  40C.  (Ari^nph.  673,  with  theSthol.,  • 
and  67B.)  liidividuais  who  coined  bad  money 
were  punished  with  deadk  (Demosth.  e.  Lept, 
p.  .^08  ;  NoMi«:^f  ATos  Diaphoras  Dikk.)  The 
plice  where  money  was  coined  is  always  indicated 
on  Greek  eoine  t  either  the  name  of  the  plaee  it 
stated,  or  s'>nie  symbolical  representation  of  the 
place,  as  the  owl  on  Atheuiau  and  a  peacock  on 
Samian  eofaN.  Theee  qrmbola  are  senerally  of  a 
religious  nature,  or  cnaaectod  with  tte  WOluip  of 
the  gods  or  heroes. 
For  further  infbnnation  on  this  aal^eet  eea 

Eckhel,  Doctn'na  Xttwnnim  Veterum,  and  especially 
the  Prolegomena  generalia  in  voL  L  ;  Durcau  de  la 
llalle,  Boemmme  PolHifm  de$  Rmaku. 

MONETA'RII,  fMoNKTA.] 

MO  N  TLE  {ipnos ),  a  necklace.  Necklaces  were 
worn  lif  Mk  lexee  amoDg  the  meet  poHshed  of 
th'vj '  nations  which  the  Greeks  called  barbarous, 
especially  the  Indiana,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Per- 
•iana  f  AnmLtA.}  Greek  and  Boown  fhnalee 
adopted  them  more  partictilarly  aa  a  bridal  cn.a- 
menL  (Lucan,  iL  361  j  Claude  <ft  tL  eons.  //oaor. 
527.) 

'J'lip  "simplest  kind  of  necklace  was  the  monih 
Uwoitttm^  or  bead  necklace  (Vizg.  Am.  i  657  ; 
Lamprid.  AL  Sto.  41 ),  which  eontwted  of  berriea, 
small  spheres  of  glass,  anu  thyst,  iS;c.,  stnni-:  tf>- 
gether.  This  ia  very  commonly  shown  in  ancient 
paintings.  (See  weodrat,  p.  186.)  The  head  of 
Minerva  at  pagi*  566,  exhibits  a  frequent  modifi- 
cation of  the  bead  necklace,  a  row  of  drops  hanging 
below  the  bends.  Theee  drops,  when  wom,  arrange 
themselvee  ttpOB  the  neck  like  rays  proceeding 
from  a  centre.  To  this  class  of  necklaces  beloq^ 
one  vn  the  Egyptian  ccdleetian  ofthe  Brituh  Moeema 
(see  the  annexed  woodcut),  in  which  small  golden 
Uiarda  altenuOe  with  the  drope.   The  figure  in  the 
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Woodcut  )!niucillat<  ly  iiudemcoth  tins  cxliHiits  the 
central  purtiou  of  a  very  ancient  and  cxquisiicly 
wmight  necklace,  which  wa«  found  at  S.  Agatha, 
near  N.iplcs,  in  the  sepulchre  of  a  ( iri'<  k  lady.  It 
bat  71  |>endanta.  Ahovethem  is  a  liund  consisting 
of  •everal  rows  of  the  close  ch«in-w<>rk,  which  we 
now  rail  Vcn^ian.  [Catkva.]  We  also  give 
hero  th«  c4.-iur.il  pt>riiuEi»,  exhibiting  the  patterns  of 
tiino  gplcndid  gold  necklaces,  purchtlM  from  the 
Prince  of  r.mino  fi.r  tho  Ilritisli  Mn^ctim.  Thi-sc 
were  found  in  Kt niveau  tuiuLs.  The  ornaments 
consist  of  circles,  lozenges,  rosettes,  iry-leores,  and 
hip]><><-ain]u.    A  heart  depends  £rani  thoeeotn  of 

one  ol  tlic  netklaces. 
Tho  noclciace  was  soraetimet  made  to  rwemUe  a 

ifrprnt  oiled  altout  tlio  in'tk  of  the  xvcnrcr,  as  vm<t 
the  CISC  with  that  givtu  a  nuptial  present  by 
Veirai  to  HoniMinm,  which  was  ornamented  in  so 
elaLonto  a  mannrr,  that  Nonnns  dovoU's  50  Ynn-s 
of  his  JJujn(f>iaca  (v.  125,  &c.)  ta  its  descrip- 
tion. This  same  necklace  afterwards  appears  in 
the  niytliolo^'v  as  thr  liri!>o  liy  wliit  h  Eripliylc  was 
tempted  to  betray  her  husband.  (Apollodor.  iii.  4. 
{  2,  iii.  6.  ;  DioiL  it.  eft,  r.49  i  Sett,  in 

uii'ii.  vl.  -I  f 5.) 

'I'he  iR'tiuty  and  splendour,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  necklaces,  wen  enhanced  by  tho  iniertion  of 
pearN  niul  jin-t-ioin  stones,  wTuch  were  stnincr  to- 
gether by  means  of  liutii  thread,  silk,  or  wires  and 
linki  of  gold.  For  this  purpnee  emerald*,  or  other 
stoiifs  of  a  CTi"-iiish  hue  {siiuirii;/<li)^  were  often 
employed  {riridet  gemmar^  Jutr.  ri.  363).  Amber 
Beekloieet  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (xr.  459, 
xviii,  295).  Some  account  of  the  various  kinds  of 
links  is  given  in  the  article  Catbna.  The  hooks 
or  etoaiie  for  foitennq^  the  nedilaee  behind  the  neck 
were  also  various,  and  sometimes  iicntly  and  in- 
geniously contrived.  Besides  a  band  euciitling  the 
aaek«  there  wnt  gonetimae  •  leeond  or  even  a  third 
tDW  of  ornanu'nts,  which  hung  lower  down,  |>a.s.';in!: 
over  the  breast.  (Hooi.  Uyaut.  ii.  in  Ken.  U  ; 
liMpo  momiUtk,  Ovid.  Met  z.  2G4  ;  Bdttigcr,  Sabina, 
rt,].  ii.  p.  12.').) 

Vcrv  valuable  necklaces  were  eometimee  pUwed, 
as  dedicated  oflTerings,  upon  the  stataes  of  Minerva, 

V.iiiis.  mid  otlier  goddesses  (Suf^ton.  C'iff>.  ]''), 
and  this  was  in  mcnrdance  with  the  description  of 
their  attire  given  by  the  poets.  (Horn.  Hymn,  i  to 
Vm.  80.)  Horses  and  other  favotirito  animals 
were  also  adorned  with  splendid  necklaces  (oarea, 
Vir^.  Am,  Til  278  ;  gemmakt  mmSHa^  Ovid.  Mot. 
X.  113  ;  Claudiaa,  ^pig.  xxzvi  9 }  A.  OelL  v.  5). 
[ToaQuaa.]  £J.  Y,] 

MONOPO'DIUM.  fMsNSA.] 

MONOPTRUOS.  tTKMPLiTM.] 

MONOXYLON.  £Navi8.] 

MONUMENTUM.   fPuNtrn,  p.  561,  a.] 

MORA.  Th<'  fart  of  an  obligatio  not  being 
discharged  at  the  time  w^hCQ  it  is  doe,  is  followed 
l>y  impirtant  consequences,  vrhieh  either  may  dc- 
p  nil  the  nature  of  tlie  contract,  or  may  depend 
on  rules  of  positive  law.  After  such  delay  the 
creditor  is  empowered  to  me  all  l(>gal  means  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  liis  deinand  :  he  may  bring 
his  action  against  his  debtor  or  against  those  who 
have  become  secnrities  for  him,  and,  in  the  caae  of 
pledge,  he  may  sell  the  thing  and  pay  himself  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  For  particular  cases 
there  are  particolar  provisions:  for  instance,  the 
purchaser  of  a  thin;;  afti  r  receiving  it,  nm»t  pay 
interest  on  the  purchase  mooe/,  if  there  is  deUiy  ia 
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paying  it  after  the  time  fited  for  payment.  (FHr. 
19.  tit.  1.  6.  13.  §  20.)  The  rule  is  the  auue  as  to 
debts  due  to  the  Fiscns,  if  they  are  not  paid  vhcB 
they  are  due.  If  a  colnnin  was  Iwliind  in  pajTneat 
of  hiji  rent  for  two  years,  the  uwiiei'  (lotulory  msght 
eject  him  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  54.  §  1 ) :  and  a  man 
lost  the  right  to  his  emphyteusis,  if  he  delayed  the 
payment  of  what  was  due  (canon)  for  thrre  year*. 

These  wera  cas^s  of  delay  in  which  thcte  una 
simply  a  nrm-fulfilmcnt  of  the  oblicratia  at  the 
pru[)er  time  ;  and  the  term  Mora  is  sometrm^  a{»- 
plied  to  finch  cases.  But  that  which  is  properly 
Mora  is  when  there  is  delay  on  the  part  i  f  him 
who  owes  a  duty,  and  culpa  can  be  iiupuu-d  to 
him.  SooM  modem  writers  are  of  opinion  that  all 
delay  in  a  person  di^char^jinj:  an  idilii:at;«i  i«  Mum, 
except  there  be  some  iinptdimeat  w  hii-h  cn^ted 
bjr  Banses  beyond  the  debtor^  contn>l.  R.it  there 
ar»*  many  rrasfum  for  the  opinion  that  M'>ni  in  its 
pruper  sense  always  implied  some  culpa  on  the 
port  of  the  debtor.  Thii^  is  provi-ti  by  the  general 
rule  fM  to  the  neees.-itv  of  intcriv!lati'>  or  di  nirii.d 
iif  the  creditor  (si  interpellatus  opportuno  l<i«^  iicia 
solvent,  quod  apod  jndioeni  ennninahitur) ;  by 
liie  rules  ah<  iit  excnsationcs  a  mora,  which  only 
have  a  lueaning  oa  the  supposition  that  real  mon 
is  not  always  to  be  imputed  to  a  man,  thoogk 
tiierc  may  l)e  di-lay  in  the  discharge  of  an  f>b!<- 
gatio.  That  this  it  the  true  meaning  of  Mon  is 
also  aboWn  by  the  terms  used  with  leference  to  il 
Cper  eum  stetit,  yx-r  mm  factum  e5t  rjuoraimin,  Ace). 
This  view  is  contirmed  also  by  the  rule  that  ia 

are  to  be  considered,  a  nile  which  plainly  iuii  iits 
that  the  hare  fioct  of  delay  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
stitute Mom.  In  a  pssage  Papinian  (D%.  IS. 
tit.  I.  8.  '))  the  dnctnne  tliat  bare  delay  does  OSt 
constitute  legal  Mora  is  clcarlv  expressed. 

When  Men  eoold  be  legally  imputed  to awi^ 
he  was  liable  to  los^  in  many  rn^es  whcTl  he  nthcr- 
wise  would  not  be  liable :  as  if  a  man  was  booad 
to  give  a  tbinf  and  it  was  lost  er  deitrayed,  he 
was  to  h<.ar  the  loss,  if  the  fault  was  hi*,  that  is, 
if  real  culposc  mora  could  bo  impotcd  to  him. 
12.  tit  1.  s.  5.)  In  cases  where  •  man  did  Ml 
jiay  money  when  he  onL;ht,  he  was  lial-lc  to  pay 
mtercst  it  1<^  Mora  could  be  imputed  to  hoa. 
In  bonae  fidd  contraetns  interest  (nsnne)  was 
due  if  there  was  leL:al  mora.  (  Van;:ero;v.  Tin- 
lUJaen^  iii.  p.  18U  ;  Thibaut,  limttem,  <{r.  i. 
§  9«,  &c. ;  Dig.  22.  tit  1.)  [Q.  L] 

MORA.    [K.xKRirrt  s,  p.  -183. ] 

MURTA'KIUM,  also  caUcd  PILA  and  PI< 
LUM  (Plin.  H.  N,  sviil  9  ;  xxxiii  2S),  (IMm: 
r-;^^,  Sr f  il  rr,'s.  Op.  ct  Dt>s,  -421  :  r-yiis,  ap- 
parently £rom  the  root  of  iaere^  to  strike),  a  mcRsr. 

Before  die  fatvention  of  mflit  [Mola]  eon  wm 

Cr>unded  and  nihlx'd  in  mortars  (pi'ium'K  aul 
ence  the  phtoe  for  making  bread,  or  the  bake- 
house, was  called  pnirmmm.  (Serr.  m  Fu^t.  Am. 
i.  17!^)  AKo  long  after  the  introduction  of  mills 
this  was  an  indispensable  article  of  domestic  hm- 
tore.  <Pbmt  AuL  I  2.  17  ;  Cato,  d*  ib  Rml  74 
— 7C  ;  Cohim.  '!e  Re.  Ftuft.  xii.  55.)  Hesiod  .'.  ^.1. 
cnnmerating  tho  wooden  utensils  ncoessaiy  to  a 
fonner,  ^reeto  him  to  cut  m  mortar  three  feel,  isd 
a  pestle  ({Jirtpof,  Koiravor,  pi-iiUum)  three  cubits 
long.  Both  of  theas  wme  evidently  to  be  nads 
from  straight  portions  of  the  tranlcs  or  bnndMe  «f 
trees,  and  the  thicker  and  shorter  of  them  t.) 
be  hollowed.  The/  might  then  be  used  iii  tlis 
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PUBBer  TcpmcnttH]  In  a  {vi'mtlng  on  tlio  toniL  of 
Urniff  III.  at  Thebes  (ace  woodcat,  left-hand 
igiue  tikfln  from  Wilkinson,  vol.  iL  p.  383)  ;  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  thnt  the  Kgyptians  and 
tht  Ofceks  £ishioned  and  used  their  mortan  in  the 
MM  BKiner.  (See  alao  Wilkiotoii,  toL  iii.  p. 
181,  sho wine  three  stone  mortars  with  metal  pe*- 
Hei,)  In  t^ese  paintings  we  may  obterre  the 
thickening  of  the  pestle  at  both  ends,  aad  that  two 
men  pound  in  one  mortar,  raising  their  pestles 
aitcnateiy  as  is  still  tlie  p«cUce  in  Egypt.  Pliny 
(£f.iY.  xuvi  43)  mottiana  Ui«Tanous  kinds  of 
ilOBa  selected  for  making  mortars,  according  to  the 
pnrposet  to  which  they  were  blended  to  serve. 
Those  Qjed  in  pharmacy  were  sometimes  made,  as 
he  ays,  ^'of  Egyptian  alabaster.^  The  nnnoxcd 
WDodcnt  ihoin  ^  LaaoB  of  two  pmmed  in  the 


Effpttan  collectif  n  nf  the  British  Muflfntrt,  w^i'ch 
ex;u.'tly  aiiswot  t.>  this  description,  V>0]j:^  laude  of 
that  material.  r.u  y  do  not  exceed  three  inches  in 
height:  the  dutlt-ii  linr-?  inarV  ttn^  rf.vity  within 
each.  The  wocxicut  also  shows  a  uiurtar  aitd 
yertK  nade  of  baked  wluta  day,  «]iieh  wen  dia- 
coTpppd,  A.  n.  1  nmong  numerous  specimens  of 
Hmuhu  pottery  ui  making  the  northern  approaches 
to  Loadon-bniigo  {Arekatobffia,  toL  xaT.  p.  191^ 
flatp  4  4.) 

IW.iJts  the  uses  already  mentioned,  the  mortar 
was  employed  in  pomding  charcoal,  rubbing  it 
with  glue,  in  order  to  make  bbi  k  ]  ,iint  (tUramt^i- 
tmm^  Vttrar.  tii.  iU.  cd.  Schneider)  ;  in  making 
pla»ter  for  the  walls  of  apartOMOts  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxx'i.  ;  in  mixing  spices  and  fragmrit  hi  rbs 
itiid  flowers  lux  the  use  of  the  kitchen  (Athcn.  ix. 
70  ;  Bronck,  AnaL  iil  51)  ;  and  in  netallargy,  as 
in  tritaniting  cinnnhnr  to  obtain  OMKIuy  from  it 
by  subiiiuation.    (Plin.  H,  N*  mnu  41,  xxxiv. 

22.)  (J.  y.) 

MOS.  fJu8,p.657,a.l 
MOTBACEis  MOTHb'NES  Qddaitts.M^ 
Nff),  (CiviTaa,  V,  ^9(^  b.] 
MUCIA'NA  (5aUTI0.  [CAOTia] 
HU'LLEUS.  [Pj^TRiciLi 
UUL3UM.  [ViNVM.] 

MULT.\.  fPoKNA.] 

ilUNEKATUK.  [Uladiatorxs,  p.  574,a.l 
MU'NICBPS,  MUNICITIUIL  [GOlonu; 

FOKDBRATAB  CiVlTATBS.] 

MUl«iUS.  [HoNORX&J 

KUNUa  CGi,Ai»iATOEiimk.S74,a.] 

MUNY'CHIA  (nowOxui),  a  festival  cele- 
Wated  in  bonoor  of  Artemis  Munjchia.  Plutarch 
(*  Gfar.  4A,  p.  34d,  F.)  sayt  that  it  waa  inaU- 
M«d  to  wmnwaaiata  lha  vietoigr  oter  tha  Pe^ 


siana  at  Salamis,  and  thnt  it  was  held  every  year 
on  the  tixleentb  of  Munycliion.  (Compare  Suidaa 
and  Hafpooat ».  v.  Movyvxi^y.)    The  Mcrifieea 

which  were  offered  to  the  goddesa  on  this  day 
consiated  of  cakes  called  4ft^*^«MTCs,  either  be* 
canto  at  thn  ■eaion  the  Ml  moon  waa  wen  in  tbe 

West  at  the  moment  the  eun  rose  in  the  cast,  or, 
as  ii  more  probable,  and  also  eonfinnod  by  most 
aatluiritiM,  becaoat  tlteoe  cakai  wen  adorned  all 

round  with  burning  candles.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  Gi:> ; 
Suidas,  $,  V.  'ArcUrrcrroi :  Hesych.  and  KtymoL 
Mag.  «.  o. 'Aft^i^Mvy.)  Eustathius((H^//»ad!.xviii.) 
savs  that  these  rnkes  were  made  of  cheese.  [Lt&l 

MUIIA'LIS  CORO'NA.  [Comonju} 

MUREX.  [Tbibulus.] 

MU'RIKS.  [Vbstalrs.] 

MU'RKHINA  VASA,  or  MU'RREA  VASA, 
were  first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Pompey,  who 
dedicated  cupa  of  this  kind  to  Jupiter  C^ajutoliBiia. 
(Pluj.  H.  N.  xxxrii.  7.)  Their  valH<»  w««  very 
great.  (Sen.  tU  Bene/,  vii.  9,  Epiti.  lly  ;  Mar- 
tial, iil  82.  25  ;  Dig.  33.  tit.  10.  a.  &  |  4.)  Pliny 
(/.  c.)  states  that  70  talents  were  given  for  one 
holding  three  sextarii,  and  speiiks  of  a  murrhiiic 
tnilln,  wliich  eost  800  talents.  Noo  gava  even 
300  talents  Tor  a  mpis  or  drinking  cup. 

Piiny  (xxxvii.  8)  says  that  theae  raurrhine 
vessels  came  from  the  East,  principally  from  plncea 
withiTi  the  Parthian  emjtire,  and  chiefly  from  Cara- 
maiiiu.  He  descrtUes  them  as  made  uf  a  substance 
fanned  by  a  moisture  thickened  in  the  earth  by 
heat,  and  says  that  they  were  chiefly  valued  on 
account  of  their  variety  of  colour*.  Modem  writers 
dithrianA  respecting  the  material  ot  which  thay 
were  composed.  Some  think  that  they  were  va- 
riegated glass,  and  others  that  they  were  made  of 
onyx,  since  that  stone  presents  a  variety  of  cohwfl  ; 
hut  the  latter  conjecture  is  overthrown  by  a  pas- 
sage of  Lampridius  {HeluMj<ih.  .'S2),  who  speaks  of 
onyx  and  murrhino  rases.  Most  recent  writeta, 
howerrr,  are  inclined  to  think  thnt  tlmy  were  true 
Chinese  porcelain,  and  quote  in  support  of  their 
opinion  tba  waida  of  Aapailina  (ir.  A.  S6) ;  ^ 

^  U  utcaqna  in  PMbis  poeoh  ooda  fodi.* 

This  opinion  would  be  rendered  still  mole  pmbabla 
if  we  could  place  defM-ndence  on  the  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Oell  (rompeiana^  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99), that 
the  pofMlaia  of  the  Ettt  was  called  Mirrha  di 
Sm>Tn3  to  as  late  a  data  aa  (Becker, 
6'a//iut,  vol.i.  p.  143.) 

MURUS,  MOENIA  (rttxn),  the  wall  of  a 
city,  in  contradistinction  to  PaRIRS  (rotxot),  the 
wall  of  a  house,  and  Maoeria,  a  boundary  wall. 
Both  the  Latin  and  Oiedc  worda  appear  to  contain, 
as  a  part  of  their  root  meaning,  the  idea  of  a/rw, 
ttrxmg  wall ;  and  they  are  nearly  always  used  for 
walla  of  atone  or  leme  other  massive  conttriKtion. 
Afunu  and  rcixor  aia  aba  naed  for  the  OQter  watt 
of  a  large  building. 

We  find  <^tiei  amrounded  by  mawive  walli  at 
the  earliest  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  history, 

which  we  have  any  records.  Homer  speaks  of 
the  elnef  dtiea  of  the  Argive  kingdom  as  **  the 
walled  Tiryns,**  and  "  Mycenae  the  well-bnilt 
city  (IL  ii.  559,  569),  not  only  thus,  aa  in  other 
passages,  proving  the  common  me  of  eneh  atnie- 
lures  in  the  Ilonicric  period,  but  also  attesting  the 
great  antiquity  of  those  identical  gigantic  wails 
which  atitt  atand  at  Tiryna  and  Mycenaa,  and 
other  ^tiei  cf  Greece  and  Iiely.  In  £jiiiui|  in 
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Ktnirui,  and  in  Cenlnd  Italy,  especially  in  tlia 
Milleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Apeiinine«  on  their 
we«tem  ttJe,  we  find  numerotu  reuiaini  of  walli, 
which  are  alike,  inasmuch  as  they  are  composed 
of  immense  blocks  of  stones  put  together  without 
cement  of  any  kind,  but  which  ditfer  from  one 
another  in  the  mode  of  their  construction.  Three 
principal  species  can  be  clearly  distinguished  :  — 
1.  That  in  which  the  masses  of  stone  arc  of  ir> 
regular  shape  and  are  put  together  without  any 
attempt  to  fit  them  into  one  another,  the  inter- 
stices  beii^  loosely  filled  in  with  snuillcr  stonea  ; 
as  in  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Tin'ns,  a  portion 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  following  engraving :  — 


Another  specimen  of  the  buildings  at  Tiryni,  of 
much  more  regular  construction,  may  bo  seeu  at 
p.  125. 

2.  In  other  cases  we  find  the  blocks  still  of  ir- 
regular polygonal  shapos,  but  of  a  construction 
which  shows  a  considerable  adrance  upon  the 
former.  The  stones  are  no  longer  unhewn  {ifryei 
\ldoi\  but  their  sides  are  sufficiently  smoothed  to 
make  each  fit  accurat(>ly  into  the  angles  between 
the  others,  and  their  faces  are  cut  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  wall  a  tolerably  smooth  surface.  Examples 
of  this  sort  of  work  are  Tery  common  in  EtPiria. 
The  engraving  is  taken  from  the  walls  of  Liorissa 
iu  Argolis. 


8.  In  the  third  species,  the  blocks  are  laid  in 
horizontal  courses,  more  or  less  regular  (sometimes 
indeed  so  irregular,  that  none  of  the  horixontal  joints 
are  continuous),  and  with  rertical  joints  either 
perpendicular  or  oblique,  and  with  all  the  joints 
more  or  less  accurately  fitted.  The  walls  of  My- 
cenae present  one  of  the  ruder  examples  of  this 
sort  of  stnjcture  ;  and  the  following  engraving  of 
the  **  Lion  Gate,**  of  that  fortress  (so  called  from 
the  rudely  sculptured  figures  of  lions)  shows  also 
tho  manner  in  which  the  gates  of  these  three  spe- 
cies of  walls  were  built,  by  supporting  an  immense 
block  of  stone,  for  the  lintel,  upon  two  others,  for 
jambs,  the  latter  inclining  inwards,  so  as  to  give 
more  space  than  if  they  were  upright.  A  very 
large  numljer  of  interesting  examples  of  these  con- 
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structioni  will  be  found  engrared  in  some  of  ike 
works  presently  referred  to.    We  have  only  space 
for  these  three  characteristic  specimens,  one  of  eadi 
clasa.  Neither  is  it  here  posaible,  or  at  all  neceanrr. 
to  discuss  the  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  most  o! 
whom  were  content  with  the  popular  legend  wbich 
assigned  these  works  to  the  Cyclopes,  nor  tbe 
theories  of  modem  scholars  and  antiquarians,  vba 
(with  some  of  the  ancients)  have  generaDy  referred 
them  to  the  Pelasgians.    The  principal  conclusions 
to  which  Mr.  Bunbury  haa  come,  from  a  thtaoo^ 
examination  of  the  whole  subject,  may  be  safely 
regarded  as  correct:  namely,  that  whole  in  sach 
works  as  the  walls  of  Tiryns  we  have  aDdaut^ 
edly  the  earliest  examples  of  moral  architectorr, 
it  is  quite  a  fallacy  to  lay  down  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  the  unhewn,  the  polygonal,  tbe  n»re 
irregular  and  the  more  regular  rectangular  eou- 
structions,  aln'ays  indicate  successive  steps  ia  the 
progress  of  the  ait ;  and  that  it  is  also  errooeous  to 
assign  these  works  to  any  one  people  or  to  any  cmt 
period  ;  that,  while  such  massive  structures  w0b.'J 
of  course  be  built  by  people  comparatively  igncnr.t 
of  the  art  of  stone-cutting  or  of  tbe  tods  proper  f:>r 
it,  they  might  be  and  were  also  erected  in  laier 
times  simply  on  account  of  their  adaptauon  to  thej- 
purpose,  and  from  the  motive  of  saving  uiiiii  i  iMvr 
hibour  ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the  poly- 
gonal and  rectangular  structurea  is  generally  to  be 
ascribed  not  to  a  difference  in  the  skill  of  tbe 
workmen,  but  to  the  different  phyucal  chaiactm 
of  the  materials  they  employed,  —  tbe  one  sort  of 
structure  being  usually  of  a  species  of  limestoM, 
which  easily  splits  into  polygonal  blocks,  and  tlte 
other  a  sandstone,  the  natural  cleavage  of  whkk 
is  horizontal.    (  Banbury,  Cyc/opaeau  Remaim  m 
Central  Italy^  in  the  Oattieal  Mtueiam,  1 845,  voL  ii. 
pp.  147,  Sec  ;  Miiller,  Arch'dU.  d,  Ktaulj  §j45,  ICS* 
and  tho  works  there  quoted  ;  Stifgiitx,  AreUeL  d. 
Dauhtmsl^  vol.  L  pp.  95—98  ;  Hirt,  Gesek.d.Bm- 
htnst^  vol.  i.  pp.  1 95,  &c,  and  plate  viL  from  whick 
the  foregoing  cut*  are  taken  ;  Atku  m  Kfltr't 
Kunstyeschidiie^  Pu  iL  PL  1  ;  Gcittling  in  tl« 
Rhein,  Mu$.  1848,  voL  ir.  pp.  321,  480,  and  i§ 
the  Ardi'dolotrische  Zeitumj^    No.  26  ;  Famam^ 
vol.  L  c.  4,  with  several  woodcuts  of  «-alls  ;  Abewa, 
MittfiitcUuH  vor  dm  Zcitm  romitdker  Hant^jl, 
a  most  important  work,  with  numerous  engiaviujs 
of  walls). 

The  examples  of  the  foregoing  class  l«id  ui 
gradually  to  the  regular  mode  of  construction  whidi 
prevailed  in  Greece  after  the  time  of  the  Pettiaa 
Wars,  and  which  had  been  adopted  in  tbe  wall* 
of  temples  much  earlier.    In  tiie  long  walls  if 
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AtfcwM,  nd  ikt  waDi  of  P^imiu,  the  nuusirenesa 

rf  the  Cyclopawin  works  was  unitod  with  p<  rfect 
legularity  of  construction.  The  Btoiie^^  wliich  were 
m  large  that  each  WW  •  cart-kMd  {afia^toMt)  were 
ttcfurately  fitted  to  one  another  (iy  rofifi  iyydyiot)^ 
•nd  h«ld  Uwether,  without  cement  l)y  metal  clamps 
nUand  wmi  le^d  into  sockets  cut  into  the  blocks 
of  ptone.  (Thuc  i.  93).  The  walls  of  the  Par- 
thenoo,  and  the  other  great  ediiices  of  the  period, 
vm  «f  limilar  eomtmctiott.  Sometimes  wooden 
pliiT^  were  used  instead  of  metal  clamps.  It  Is 
imneceMaij  to  describe  here  the  details  of  the 
MiM  in  vbidl  tt«  jeiato  ««re  arranged  in  this 
regular  and  massire  masonry.  So  perfect  was  the 
vocknanthip  at  this  period  of  the  art,  that  the 
jmHa  «An  mppmnA  like  a  thread ;  and  Pliny 
mentions  a  temple  at  Cyrictis,  in  the  inti-rior  wall 
of  which  a  fine  thread  of  gold  was  actually  inserted 
k  the  jainli  af  the  ■■■mry.  (ff,  Ar.snvL  15. 
1.22.) 

The  materiala  enflojed  at  this  period  were 
wiaaa  aoria  of  ataiu^  aad,  fai  aaeM  af  dia  most 

magnificent  temples,  marMe.  The  practice  of 
patting  a  faciiw  marble  over  a  wall  of  a  com* 
mmer  Material  was  fmredaced  in  the  nest  period 
af  architectural  history.  The  first  example  of  it, 
aawfding  to  Pliny  {H.N.  uxvL  6.B.6),  was  in 
dw  palaea  of  MMaohM^  liba  vaHt  of  whidi  wan  of 
brick,  faced  with  slabs  (cntsiaf)  of  Proconnesian 
marble  (aboat  &  c.  360).  Yitruviiu  (ii.  U)  also 
alatea  tirii  ftct,  and  addi  that  Mek  waBa,  when 
fK-rfectly  perpendicular,  nre  quite  as  duraUe  as 
those  of  atone,  and,  in  proof  of  this,  he  mentions 
isvetai  emuples  of  very  ancient  brick  Imilding*,. 
Urth  in  Greece  and  Itoly.  (Comp.  Vitniv.  i.  42  ; 
Paoa.  i  42,  ii.  27,  ▼.  5,  x.  4«  36  ;  Later.) 

For  buildings  m  a  eonmoR  aoit,  the  matemls 
( liipliiy-d  were  smaller  stones,  rough  or  squared, 
or  tliata,  aa  well  aa  bricks :  the  latter,  however* 
were  net  acariy  as  nnidi  nsed  by  the  Ondcs  aa  by 
the  Romans.  The  different  mathodaaf  comlraetkm 
win  be  deacribed  presently. 

The  walte  of  smaller  qnarried  stones  or  bricks 
were  bound  together  with  various  kinds  nf  mortar 
er  cement,  oompoeed  of  lime  mixed  witli  different 
■nrfs  and  irekanie  aartlu,  Tbe  most  durable  of 
these  was  the  cement  formed  by  mixing  two  parts 
of  7*erm  PtUmUmaiPuxzolanaf  avolcanie  product, 
wbick  ii  Ibaid  in  Tarioos  parts  of  Italy,  besides 
Pateali)  with  one  part  of  mortar:  this  cement  had 
tbe  pwyerty  of  hardening  rapidly  under  water: 
it  was  omdi  nsed  in  aqueducts,  cisterns,  and  such 
works.  (For  further  dcuils  on  cements,  see  Vitruv. 
fi.  ^  6,  T.  12,  TiL  2  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxj'u  23. 
s.  52,  65  ;  Pallad.  I  10,  14  ;  Strah.  t.  p.  245  ; 
]>ioM»r.  T.  133). 

The  history  of  Roman  masonry  is  not  rery  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Greek.  The  Cyclopean  re- 
mains of  Itidy  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
most  ancient  works  at  Rome,  such  as  the  Career 
MamertmuM,  the  CUxua  Meurima,  and  the  Servian 
^^'alla,  were  constructed  of  massive  qtiadrangular 
hewn  stones,  placed  topether  without  cement. 
[Cloaca.  J  in  most  of  the  remains,  the  stones  arc 
twice  as  long  as  they  are  bigk.  Ganinn  (if rot. 
^a<^.)  distinguishes  five  species  of  Roman  masonry; 
namely,  (1)  when  the  blocks  of  stone  arc  laid  in 
dienate  coorsea,  lengthwise  in  one  eoona,  and 
crosswise  in  the  next ;  this  is  the  most  common  ;  (2) 
when  the  stones  in  each  course  are  laid  alternately 
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the  walls  were  to  be  faced  with  slabs  of  maihle  ; 

{:\)  when  they  are  laid  entirely  lengthwise  ;  (4) 
entirely  crouswise  ;  and  (5)  when  the  courses 
are  alt;>mately  higher  and  lower  than  each  other, 
as  ill  the  n)und  temple  ( nf  Vesta,  so  called)  upon 
the  'i  il<er.  This  temple  alitu  affords  us  an  example 
of  what  is  called  rustic-work^  in  which  tbe  stooea 
are  bevelled  nt  their  joints,  the  rest  of  their  Rurf;ic<'8 
being  gcneraiiy  lett  rouglu  This  style  of  work 
erigtaated,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  firmn  the  deaba 
to  save  the  trouble  of  smoothing  the  whole  face  of 
the  stones ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was 
adeplad  in  aider  ta  giva  a  bolder  and  limer  ap« 

pearance  to  the  stnirtnre.  Kxarnplog  of  it  are 
found  in  the  remaiiu  of  several  lioman  fortifications 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  substnwtionaef  tlM  bridga 
over  the  Moselle  at  Coblcnz  {Fihrin.  Mut.  Ifi.Hfi, 
voLiv.  p.  310;  VVitxschel,  in  the  Heai-Kmofdop, 
d.<hm.  AUnUL  art  AfarO.  As  by  the  Oieeks 
so  by  the  Romans,  walls  of  a  commoner  sort  wer<-» 
built  of  smaller  quarried  stones  (eoiaMate)  or  of 
bricks.  Vitmrius  (il  8)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  ram. 
22.  S..51)  describe  the  following  kinds  of  niasonr}-, 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  small  stones 
(oasaMarfa)  were  pot  together.  (Tbe  woodcut  it 
copied  from  the  AfJtildunrft^t  zv  HV«dbetaaWI*e 
Wtrice,  l>onauosGhiogcn,  l(j35,  fig.  10.) 


Resides  the  large  square  blocks  of  stone  (0)( 
they  used  smaller  quadrangular  stones  anwiged  in 
regiilar  courses  of  equal  and  of  unequal  hci^'hls; 
the  iionner  was  called  i$odomum  (M),  the  latter 
pmaditodemum  ( L) ;  in  another  sort  of  woik,  called 
emjDiaetoi  (O),  the  outer  faces  of  the  walls  only 
were  of  wrought  stones,  the  intermediate  parts 
betuff  filled  up  with  rough  stones,  but  these,  in  the 
OrsMC  method  of  construction,  were  well  bedded 
in  mortar,  and  arranged  with  overiapping  jointa, 
and  the  wall  was  bonded  together  with  stonee  laid 
across  at  intervals,  which  were  called  Siiroyoi  (F); 
but  the  workmen  of  the  time  of  Vitnivius  were  in 
the  habit,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  of  running  up 
the  outer  tnlls  separately,  and  then  filled  the 
middle  space  with  loose  rubbish,  a  sort  of  work 
which  Pliny  calls  diamidtm.  Tbe  exeellenee  el 
tlie  cement  which  the  Romans  used  enabled  them 
to  construct  walls  of  very  small  rough  stones,  not 
laid  in  courses,  but  held  together  by  the  mortar ; 
tbia  atinetara  waa  caUad  €pm$  iaeertum  (N).  An 
improvement  upon  it  in  appearance,  but  inferior  in 
stability,  was  the  opus  reiicuiaium,  of  which  there 
were  two  kinds,  the  Hkt  (K)  and  the  unlike  {\). 
This  sort  of  work  was  composed  of  stones  or  bricka, 
from  six  to  nine  inches  long,  and  about  three  indnt 
at  tiM  end,  which  formed  tha  Amm  «f  th* 
«•  2 
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valVi  tlM  iflt«r!ar  beiiifr  filled  in  wUli  m  utAr  and 
sTTinll  ronch  stnnr^.  Vitnivim  roniplains  of  thotc 
wnlis  as  iwing  apt  to  split,  un  account  of  their 
IttTinf  neitlMMr  boriKiiit*!  courses  nor  co\^Hrad  joints. 
AnothfT  stntcturt*  of  which  the  Rouiang  mmic 
u*C|  and  which  was  one  of  the  piost  durable 
of  all,  «M  thirt  amipowd  of  eooiWM  of  tiles  ( II ). 
Such  courses  wcr*;  also  intriKluct-d  in  the  other 
kinds  of  ktone  and  brick  walls,  in  which  they  both 
serred  as  bond -courses,  and,  in  the  lower  put  of 
tho  wall,  kept  the  dimp  from  tvmg  ftom  the 
prwind.  Brick  walls  cov^rH  with  stucco  were 
cxceedioglj  com  moo  with  tba  Itnmnns :  even 
columns  wm  wad*  of  brick  covered  with  stucco  ; 
wc  havo  an  example  in  the  coliuiins  of  the  basilica 
at  Pumpcii,  the  coustructioa  of  which  is  explained 
In  Pompeii^  vol.  L  p.  199.  In  bet  eoantriM,as  in 
Afric-i  and  Spain,  walls  were  Vuiilt  of  earth  rammed 
in  betwoeo  two  faces  or  mould*  {Utbulae^  /urmae), 
whicb  were  removed  when  it  hardened  ;  they 
were  called  parieicM  formaoei;  and  Pliny  mentions 
watch-towers  of  this  eonstructioti.  built  hy  Ilan- 
iiiUal,  on  the  mouiitauu  of  Spain,  wtiicli  still  stood 
firm,  {H.N,  xxxy.  U.  s.  4a)   Walla  of  tnrf 

wrre  chtf*fly  mod  \u  the  ramparts  of  camps 
(Augbk,Yallum)  and  as  embankments  for  rivem 

With  Rqwet  to  the  aw  of  ii«Ut  tt  ftrtiflartiaiii, 
we  have  not  space  to  sny  much.  Tiie  Cyclopean 
walla  of  Tiryns,  had  no  towers  ;  but  Homer 
refen  to  towers  en  the  wnlb  of  Tnj ;  and  m  the 
liistoricAl  period  we  find  thnt  it  was  the  pcactice  to 
furnish  walls  with  tnw.T'<  at  regular  intcn-als. 
Some  writers  on  military  atiairs  rocommcud  them 
to  be  phccd  at  salient  angles  of  ilia  waUs,  in  order 
to  conTiTiaiid  the  intervening  spaces,  whilst  others 
object  to  this  position  on  account  of  the  iiicreased 
ezpoenra  of  the  tower  itaelf  to  the  battering  ram. 
The  account  wlilch  Thucydides  gives,  in  liis  se- 
cond book,  of  the  siege  of  Platoieae,  is  an  iuter- 
estinff  exhibittoo  of  the  itale  of  the  Mlenee  of 
tetifiBoto  and  attack  at  the  period  of  the  Pelo- 
|io?m<»5>nn  war.  Much  was  done  to  advance  it  by 
the  architects  and  engiuccrs  of  tlie  limo  of  Alex-  > 
ander  and  his  successors.  The  nile.^  which  have 
been  estahlishcMl  hy  the  time  of  the  Homan  em- 
perors may  be  seen  exhibited  in  detail  b^  Vitruvius 
(i  6),  and  the  writen  on  nilitny  aflaua,  and  il- 
lustrated  by  the  remains  of  the  \\,\\U  of  Pompeii, 
(/'oo^psii,  vol.  i.  pp.  6^  Sic)  The  system  may 
be  deocribed  in  a  few  werda  as  a  broad  tenaee  of 
earth  {(ufffer)  enclosed  between  two  battlemented 
walls  and  furnished  with  lower?,  two,  three,  or 
more  stories  high,  cumiuunicaiing  by  urched  door- 
way* with  the  t^ffttt  and  also  hanqg  a  nlly-porl. 
These  towers  were  at  distiinces,  on  the  avemge, 
of  the  cost  of  a  javelin,  but  varying  according  to 
the  gnaler  or  len  ezpoenre  of^eadi  pan  of  the 
wall.    Tle<:;  -  tin^  the  gate?,  see  PonTA.    [P.  S.] 

MU'SCULL'S  was, according  to  the  description 
of  Vegetios  (<ls  MUiL  vr.  16),  one  of  the 
smaller  military  machines,  by  which  soldiers  in 
besieging  a  town  were  protected  while  engaged  in 
fillini;  up  the  ditches  round  the  besieged  place,  so 
that  the  moveahio  towers  (fame  ambulatoriae)  of 
the  hesiej^ers  nii^ht  be  able  to  approach  the  walls 
without  obstacle.  A  minute  description  of  a 
muscidus  iigirea  by  Caesar  {de  Bell.  Civ,  ii.  10, 
\c.).  The  one  which  he  describes  was  nine  feet 
long,  and  was  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
Dcr: — Two  beams  of  <N}ual  leqgtb  were  placed 
•pen  the  gnnmd  at  the  dietanee  of  foar  ftet  fiom 


each  other,  and  npon  them  were  find  fittle  piHsft 
five  fe<'t  hitrh.  Their  top-ends  wer?  ji^'ncii  hr 
truukver.ic  UaJii^  which  firmed  a  gvuiie  slope  <ja 
either  side  of  the  roof  of  whicb  they  fannad  the 
fninie- work.  The  rnuf  i*;^.  th.  n  •  ir/Lp  lr  coT?r".^ 
with  pieces  of  wood,  two  feet  broad,  whkk  were 
fastened  with  metal  |dates  and  nails.  AnmA  dbe 
edije  of  this  roof  R.^uare  pi .  c-is  of  wi-  -1,  four  cubiti 
broad,  were  6xed  fos  the  pupoac  of  ke<^bg  to- 
gether the  bridu  and  auctar  with  whidi  tks 
miuculuft  was  then  covered.  But  that  these  mais* 
rials,  which  were  intcndt  d  t  )  i  rot^xt  t'.e  r  iiL<<u'M 
against  fire,  might  not  suilWr  iscm  s^\d.ter,  iLt.  Ic^j 
and  mortar  were  covered  with  skins  ;  and  that 
these  skins  a^rain  ni;.:hi  not  suffer  from  the  fcre  ot 
staoee  which  the  besieged  might  lb  row  npos  the 
muealna,  the  whole  waa  eevend  with  rafre  af  ck^ 
The  whole  of  this  machine  was  con»Lr.uie(:  u\-  'tx 
the  cover  of  a  rinea*  and  dose  by  the  Koooa 
tower.  At  a  nooMSit  when  the  besieged 
expecting  any  attack,  the  musculos  wm 


against  the  wall  of  the  town.  The  meTi  e»-sr:^«-.< 
uiidcr  n  immediately  began  to  uiidcnaina  itve  »ax: 
and  thm  to  auike  a'  breach  in  it ;  and  wh3e  this 
work  was  going  on,  the  besiegers  kept  rp  a  lividr 
fight  with  the  beai^ed  in  o/der  to  prevent  thea 
firem  duecting  their  attacks  against  the  mmKikm. 
(Compare  Cues.  tU  BeU.  Civ.  iii.  SO,  dc  Tl^U.  j  Vr, 
1.)  The  muscnlos  deacrii'od  by  Caeaar  was  eri- 
doitly  designed  far  difijarent  puipoaet  than  the  oat 
mentioned  by  Vegetius,  and  the  ftmer  appears  ts 
have  Vu  en  only  a  smaller  but  a  mare  indestnictiHi? 
kind  of  vinea  than  that  commonly  u»cd.  ^Liffe-t.** 
/Viore.  i  9 ;  Chikhacd,  Jffwowiri  MHiL  iL  p.oft, 
tab.  2.)  [LS.] 

MUSEIA  (Movirria),  a  ieetival  with  cofikstt 
celebrated  at  The^iiae  in  Boeotk  in  bowor  of  the 
Muses.  (Tans.  ix.  31,  §  3.^  It  was  held  every 
fifth  year  and  with  great  splendour.  (Plot  Jmiar. 
p.  748.  p.)  From  AMchinee  (&  TimuxrtL.)  it  ap> 
pears  that  there  was  also  a  festival  called  Msseis, 
which  was  celebmtod  in  schools^  [L.  5.1 

MUSE'UM  (MoiKTflor)  signi&t^d  in  gtscial  » 
place  dedicated  to  tlw  Muses,  but  was  spenalhr 
ihe  nnme  given  to  an  institution  at  .\Iexaj:idria. 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  B.C.3M, 
ftr  the  pmnotian  of  leanuifr  and  the  aapportsf 
leiirnc-d  men.  (.\lhen.  v.  p.  203.)  We  leam  fmt» 
Strabo  (xviii  p.  IHI)  that  the  museum  fonaeti 
part  flf  the  palace,  and  that  it  contained  doiMti 
or  porticos  (vspiiraros),  a  public  theatre  or  Iccuoe- 
roora  (^(«'5pa),  and  a  lar^jc  hall  (oIkhs  m«T«\ 
where  the  learned  men  diued  together.  Tbe  mo- 
•enm  was  supported  by  a  commm  faad,  fa{ipG<^ 
apparently  from  the  public  treasury ;  and  tie 
whole  institution  was  under  the  snperioteDdoKe 
of  a  prieel,  who  was  appointed  by  the  IdaniV' 

after  Kk'vpt  became  a  province  of  the  Il;)man<a- 
pire,  by  the  Caesar.  (Strab«>,  A  e.)  Botanical 
and  loological  gardens  appear  to  have  booi  il> 
tached  to  the  museum.  (Phaaitr.  JpoUoa.  ri.  34 ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  654.)  The  emperor  Claudius  *JJe4 
another  museum  to  this  insutution.  ^suct.ti«i 
42,  with  Casaubonit  note») 

MU'SICA  Mevo'iK^^,  ?ifniified  in  rrntnl 
any  art  over  which  the  Muse»  presided,  but  i»  fomo 
thnet  employed  to  in^cnte  Jfme  kt  the  maitn 
acceptation  of  the  term.  1.  Grkkk.  In  ccmpnia? 
the  iollowiug  article  little  more  has  been  attetuptrd 
than  to  nve  an  oatlme  of  £M9la  whatb  leol  apcm  p>»> 
tire  emeiie^  and  atthaaai 
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in  such  a  £jn&  a4  to  aenr«  for  an  iiitrodatUon  to  the 
original  MttKM.  HeiM*  It  wweMnrily  cotttiita  in 
a  great  mensure  of  technical  details,  which,  how* 
«fvcr,  tmaprtaeniait  dilficultr  to  penois  acquainted 
trith  ih»  fint  dcmcBti  of  the  modern  theory ; 
and  nothing  has  been  said  in  the  waj  of  deduction, 
excefA  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  interest  of 
ik»  Bobject  and  the  apparent  probability  of  the 
conclusions  seemed  to  permit  it. 

Th«  term  'Apfu>rucfi  was  used  by  the  Greek 
wnters  to  denote  what  is  now  called  the  Science  of 
Music  ;  futvatith  haring,  as  has  >)cen  already  re- 
w*"*"***,  a  much  wider  signification.  'Apuopucfi 
iwTtw  iwurrhftil  dwpnTiK^  tcti  wptutriit^  r^r  rov 
Jipfiaa'udrev  <pv<rf«tt.    'HppoffpAvop  S4  iarir  rh  in 

9vyKtlfiMrw.    (Euclid. /fi<.Mtnii.  p.  I.) 

The  following  serenfold  division  of  the  sulijt'ct, 
which  IS  adopted  hy  the  author  just  quoted,  ns  well 
as  by  others,  will  W  partly  adhered  to  in  the  pre- 
sent article  :  —  I.  Of  Sounds  ^6yyufy).  1 1 . 
Of  Intermls  (iTfpl  8<atrTT;^'T»»').  III.  Of  Genera 
(jrtfi  y4vt0v).  iV.  Of  Systems  (rcpi  avarti^- 
rm).  V.  Of  Modes  (ir»pl  Htmv)*  VI.  Of 
IVansilK  tn  {  -Kfpi  iivraSoX^^  VIL  Of  CoDlpMi- 
tko  (w'pi  /*«\oxoildt). 

A  Maad  is  said  to  l>c  muficat  wbcn  ft  has  a  de- 

ti»nninate  pilch  (T(i<T»i).  When  two  sounds  differ 
in  pilch,  one  is  said  to  Ive  more  anttt  (o^^t)*  the 
Ciller  more  jnire  {  $af>6s)  :  or,  in  cnninKmlangttMe, 
-Cite  ia  called  highiT  an  l  thi'  .  ther  lower.  The 
ton  iftfiitkllt  applied  to  n  sound  either  signifies 
fMpI^  tltat  it  is  capable  of  being  i\sed  in  a  melody  ; 
or  rel<iiivf:h\  ihai  ;t  in  ca{)a1ile  of  being  us c  i  in  the 
scrsM  melody  HUh  &oine  other  foond  or  system  of 
•oonda tM  latter  is  its  mort  eoBUDOB  meMiing. 

An  Interval  is  the  diiTercncc  or  rather  distance 
between  two  lounds  of  different  pitch.  When  we 
compars'tli*  inlarrati  between  Cw»  pain  of  wands, 
"we  judge  them  5n  certnin  rases  to  be  similar,  or 
emaL  If  the  more  acute  sound  of  one  of  them  be 
tlwn  niied,  Aat  interval  ii  laid  to  beeome  greater 
than  the  other.  It  is  this  property  of  interrals 
(their  being  comparable  in  respect  of  magnitude) 
wlndi  cnaMea  «a  to  daaaify  them,  and  cnninciatc 
their  several  kinds. 

Interrab  are  either  consomni  {avfupwa)  or  Jis- 
tomami  (8ia^«n>a),  acenrdingaatM  two  totmds  may 
or  may  not  be  heard  at  the  same  time  without 
offending  the  ear.  (£ucl.  n.  8.)  Strictly  speaking 
It  ia  mifioMible  to  define  we  liinit  between  the  two 
classes,  and  this  s,  i  ms  to  be  acknowledged  hy  the 
later  writen,  who  distinguish  rarious  degrees  of 
conaetMBoe  and  diasoname.  Originally,  the  only 
inti  r.,tls  ri'ck'  ii.d  consonant  wer'-  th>'  f"tr;<i.L'  m 
eighth  ifink  iroowr),  the  f  iiih  (8t^  vcWc  or  Si' 
Ifnfip),  the  Fowth  (Mb  rwvdpmif  tft  vvKKaHt\ 
and  any  interval  produced  l>y  adding  an  octave  to 
floe  of  those.  But  all  intervals  less  than  the  fourth, 
or  intennediate  between  any  two  of  tboee  just 
ennroerated  (as  the  sixth,  tenth,  ^c),  were  con- 
lidcnd  aa  diaiooant.   The  principal  interrals,  IcM 

•  T6yo^  ia  used  in  several  different  fcnsea.  First 
it  signiiiea  dtgru  qf  tamon,  and  so  pUdt^  whence 
its  applicatioin  to  denote  acniit,  the  modea  being 
scales  which  diflfered  in  pitch  :  and  tlien  it  is  taken 
Iw  rawft  of  tmuitm  ;  whence  its  meaning  at  the 
mm*  of  an  intenral,  t<me^  becante  a  Iom  ii  the  in- 
terral  through  which  the  voice  ii  most  naturally 
aiMd  at  one  effort.  (8ee  Anetid.  p.  22 ;  End.  19.) 
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than  the  fourth,  employed  in  Greek  music  woro 
the  doaUe  tone  nearly  equal  to  the 

modem  major  third  ;  the  tone  and  half  {rpttiiuTi* 
Kiov),  nearly  the  same  as  the  minor  third  ;  the 
tone  {r6vot\  equal  to  the  nedem  major  tone  ;  the 
half  tcme  {r)fj.ir6viov)  and  the  quarter  tone  (8f«<nj). 
(Eucl.  p.  ti.)  Other  writers  speak  of  S/to^tctrla  or 
unison,  dm^ofwa  or  ihe  consonance  of  the  octave, 
and  vapa^tfyia  or  the  consonance  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth.  See  ArisU  PrM.  xix.  39,  and  Gaudenlius, 
p.  1 1.  The  latter  author  considers  mpa^aevla  to  be 
intermediate  between  consonance  and  diMooance, 
and  mentions  the  tritooe  or  ahaip  fiottrth  aa  an  ex* 
ample  of  it 

If  two  strings,  perfectly  similar  except  in  length, 
and  stretched  by  eqiuil  tensions,  be  made  to  vi> 
brate,  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  a 
given  time  by  each  is  invendy  proportional  to 
its  length  ;  and  the  interval  between  the  sounds 
produced  is  found  to  depend  only  on  the  ratio  of 
the.  kmjthty  i.  e.  of  the  numbers  of  vilmtioiiii  Thoa 

if  the  ratio  be  |-  the  iaterval  is  an  nrtave^ 
if       „        f         ^         a  fifth, 
if       „       f        „  afotuth, 
if       It        f         M         a  major  tone* 

The  discovery  of  these  rntios  la  attributed,  pnn 
bably  with  truth,  to  Pytltagurus.  But  the  accounts 
of  the  experiments  by  which  he  established  them 
(seo  Nicomachua,  p.  10)  are  plainly  fiiUse,  since 
they  contradict  the  known  fact  that  when  similar 
and  eqtial  strings  are  stretched  bjtfjipbwrf  temioiM, 
the  numT>er  of  vibratiotiB  arc  ns  th*-  »-ffi'iix  rmtts  of 
the  teiisiws.  (See  Whewcll's  Dynumtcs^  part  ii. 
p.33],  ed.  1834.) 

The  t6vqs  or  tone  was  defined  to  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  t'uurih  and  fiith  ;  so  that  the 
corresponding  ratio  would  be  determined  dther  by 
experiment,  or  by  simply  dividing  ^  by  J. 

It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  the  four  ratios 
enumerated  above  is  smperpmrliadar  die  two 
terms  of  each  differ  from  one  another  by  unity. 
And  all  the  intervals  employed  in  the  modem 
theory  are  either  aneh  as  correspond  to  nipc^mr^ 
ticular  ratios,  or  are  produced  from  ?uth  liy  com- 
pounding them  with  the  octave.  Thus  the  ratio 
corresponding  to  thei 

major  thin!       h  f 

minor  third      „  ^ 

ninor  tone  „ 

major  ■emitaao  „  4f 
It  seems  thercftire  extraordinar}*,  that  analocpv 
should  nut  have  led  at  once  to  tho  discovery  at 
least  of  the  major  and  minor  third,  as  soon  as  the 
connection  between  intervals  and  rntios  had  1)<^n 
observed.  However  no  such  discovery  was  then 
made,  orif  made  it  was  neglected  ;  and  this  afftmls 
at  once  an  explanation  of  the  foct  that  intervals 
less  than  the  fourth  were  reckoned  dissonant :  for 
the  Wr«Mi%  er  deubic  major  tone,  is  greater  than 
the  true  conwmant  major  third  (wliich  consists  fif 
a  major  and  minor  tone)  by  an  internal  expressed 
by  the  ratio     ;  •  dificseoee  qnite  sufficient  to  de* 


*  Eudid  socms  to  consider  no  intervals  conso* 
nant  except  sueh  as  eorreepond  to  supcrporticular 
(trifiopiui)  (T  multiide  (woKXaMKatrltty)  ratios  ; 
the  latter  being  such  as  f,  4*  On  this 
theory  the  oeteee  ami  fvurtk  (|)  would  be  dis- 
sonant, but  the  octave  and  JIflk  (f)  mnSfMIMtl, 
(Soe  UwL  SkL  Can.  u,  24.) 

3d  8 
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•troy  ik»  eoBWoaace  of  tho  interval.  In  £Kt,  when 
a  ktjtA  inrtwinent  is  taBed  Meordinf  to  the  equal 

temperament,  the  major  thirds  are  too  grmi  by  an 
intiTval  little  muro  than  half  of  thin  (irarly  ), 
AiiU  vet  are  only  ju«t  tulerubte.  Tbi»  subjt'Ct  t« 
iayaclMlt,  becaiue  it  hMIB  UDBediately  upon  the 
qnc»tio«  wMmt  hMlBMBJ  «M  JUttA  a  tha  Qtotk 
music 

Ad  aggregattaCtiMtrflMni  iiitMrvah,ormher 

a  serie*  of  sounds  »<  j»;in\t<'J  fmni  one  another  by 
iDtcrvaU,  corutUuled  a  tytiam.  SjstMBa  were 
named  from  the  minher  of  armnda  which  thcyootn- 
preheoded.  Thus  an  octachord  was  a  sjMem  of 
ri^ht  foTinfl*,  n  p^^ntacliord  ot  i\yr,  and  so  nn  :  and 
u»uiiilvt  thougU  not  t)«cif*«aaniyf  tbe  number  of 
•ooDda  MmapoBdod  t*  the  iatoml  bokfraai  the 

two  rTtmnr  sounds. 

'1  he  fuudamcittal  system  in  ancient  mtisic  was 
A*  MrwAonl^  or  sjstan  t£  (oar  loaiidat  of  which 

the  exlffnw^s  wcrv-  at  an  inUrvcvl  rf  n  fourth.  In 
Boderu  music  it  is  the  octachord,  and  comprehends 
«B  octare  betwom  tho  extremeOi  The  important 
aad  pei  ulirir  property  of  the  lattV  lyi-trtn,  nanirly, 
thf  rcii/ifiUtrttcsi  of  its  scili"-,  wim  fiilly  undornttKtd, 
as  the  iiaiiie  uf  the  iuUTval  &ik  waawf  sulbcieutly 
iadieateo  (mm  also  Aristides,  pp.  16, 17),  but  it  w.^ 
not  tnken  in  throry  f<ir  the  frnindation  of  the  scale; 
or  at  any  rate  was  considered  as  made  up  of  two 


The  C-ntr^  of  a  lyitem  depended  upon  the  dis- 
trihvtion  of  the  two  intcnnediate  sounds  of  the 
toCiidierd.   The  Greek  nrarieiwis  used  three  Cfe- 


I.  The  Diatonic,  hi  which  the  Intenrnls  between 
the  four  sounds  were  (asoeudiug),  semitone}  toae, 


II.  The  ChrofOttlie;  semi  toae,  aeinitaiu^  tone, 
and  half :  — • 


1  j  

in.  The 
tmie:  — 


dieaii,  double 


(The  .<«econd  note  is  meant  to  n'pregent  a  sound 
half  way  between  E  and  F,  for  which  the  Baodexn 
•yatem  snppliea  no  notallen.) 

Of  these  genera  iho  Diatonic  was  allowed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  and  nntuml,  and  the  Enharmonic 
the  most  modem  and  difficult ;  the  latter  howerer 
seems  soon  to  have  become  the  fiivounte  with 
theorist*)  at  least,  fur  A  ri^toxenus  complains  that  all 
writers  iK-for*!  liu  tunc  had  devoted  their  treatises 
nlmo!*t  entirely  to  it,  to  the  negleel  of  tho  two 
•th'Tr*.    ( Ari.-t'fT.  ]>p.  2  and  \[).) 

The  only  UiiicTciice  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  Diotoiiie  ia,  that  hi  tho  fenner  all  the  tones 
are  major  tones,  whereas  in  the  latter,  according 
to  tho  theory  generally  admittvd^  nu\jor  and  minor 
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tones  occur  alternately.  (See  Ootehl 
0^  Hfusicai  OompotUimmy  chap,  ii,)  The  intiSial 
calh-d  a  semitone  in  th*  above  deacriptiuas  is 
th<  n't'tire  utrictly  n»-ither  e-qoal  to  ih<f  xanA^rrt  tra^c 
semitone,  nor  to  hail  a  mAjor  luue,  but  t^  rat 
would  hardly  ap|mdMlB  the  difTrreoee  in 

rVsides  tht^se  jfrnera,  crrtain  Co!<mri  (  x?^)  * 
specilic  modi^KStiaoa  of  them  an  wmtafTStrf. 
(Eud.  10.) 

T!.f  Enharmonic  h-id  only  one  XP^*^  ram^, 
the  genus  itself  as  described  above  ;  it  is 
called  simply  apfiM/fm, 

The Chroinatie  had dvMS  lot 
or  simply  xP^M*»  the  isaime  as  the  pwus  ;  2r,l 
XP*^/M»  ^fuiAtoif^  in  whu:h  uitcrvalA  of  ibm-ej^hia* 
of  a  tone  wtn  •■hotitulod  far  the  two  seautoaes; 
.Ird.  XP^f^  fiaXaK6»t  in  which  inUnala  W» 
third  of  a  tone  were  timilfljr  employed* 

The  Diotanie  hdl  two  xH^:  I*  Mmt 
aivTovov,  or  simply  ^tdroroVy  the  sair*  «u  '^t 
genns  ;  2nd.  hidravw  i»»Xuk6v^  in  which  sa  ia- 
tcnral  of  three- fourths  of  a  tone  was  aabstioirf  kt 
the  second  semitone  (ascending). 

The  following  table  will  exhI>Mt  at  anf  rirT 
the  interval  between  the  aonnds  of  the  tc£rk:iii?rl 
uken  in  the  ascending  otdoi^  aMatdinf  to  cacb  of 
these  x^f^***  the  tone  being  represented  hy  vji'^c, 
and  two  tooet  and  a  half  beiag  oaniosed  ts  aace 
up  •  fBoith,  •  Mfipai&iofi  wfidi  ■  sat  cnitif 
tnie,  but  is  commonly  ji<lopted  by  the  anckat 
writers  as  suflicientiy  accurate  for  thair  pnysia 
(See  Eud.  Seetio  CammU  Tloor.  Zf.) 

1.  SmItosmo^  (#AfOMv 

2.  Swh-oror  imkeaeif . 

2.  xpitfta  ii/iuiKum 

Thrre  srt^Tr;'?  to  be  little  evidence  th.tt  VJ^ 
the         were  practically  used,  except  the  tkree 
principol  onea,  wdroror,  x/x^'A^  iifi^safafc  fttf  ^ 
would  be  wrong  to  condade  hastily  that  the  Kkfl 
would  be  impoasible  in  pnurtice,  or  necesssrilj  «• 
pleasing.    In  the  $o^l  Diatonic  for  inftsoce,  ih 
interval  whieh  is  roughly  doogBbod  h  fve-fcart^ 
of  a  tone  would  Iw  greater  than  a  ina'or  tw,  lat 
less  than  a  minor  third  }  now  then.*  )irr  t«J  IB* 
tervals  of  this  kmd  eorrespondtng  to  the  mptrp^ 
ticular  ratios  \  and  |,  which  oui:ht  tfimf^^rp  ^ 
analogy  to  be  ociMooant,  or  at  any  nte  csfabk  « 
being  employed  ao  well  aa  tho  tone  ood  souM*: 
and  although  thiy  are  not  used  In  mnitni  fsa? 
or  at  least  not  admitted  in  theory*,  notiuig  kw^ 
experiment  can  determine  how  fur  the  «r  w?^ 
become  aeenitomed     thorn.    If  this  vie«  o-v- 
r^et.  the  intervals  of  the  t*-'trachord  in  the  Mxm* 
fAa\aK6i>  would  prubably  corrtsipoad  to  the 

\iy  h  and  simiUu-  conttf — '  

plied  to  the  otlur  x^*«^*- 

The  four  sounds  of  the  tetiacbord  *crc  <i^>j» 
guished  by  the  ftUoiHiv  mmm  I  Hin  f^jn^ 
waa  tho  kwmtj       or  vodr*  tha  hig)^ ; 

•  Sec  Smith  s  Jiarmoiua,  sect  iv.art  ]ft 
intanwla  oziat  in  tho  natwol  ooales  of  tlie 

trumprt,  \c.,  and  arc  in  f.iit  ii^ioi,  instead  «|  t* 
minor  third  and  tonO)  in  the  han&ony  of  tbe  < 
nant  aofwUi,  both  by  stringed 
Toiecs  wh«i  iiMfiniiiO|nnfad  hgr 
fnn'ntit 


I.  Diatonic  • 

II.  Chroontio 

III. 


f  if 

f  f  f 

Hi- 
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9«r%  the  lavest  bat  one,  andwafoiniTT}  the  highest 
lot  tm.  tUtpaar^-m  WM  alio  frequently  called 
AixayoT,  pn)lably  becauac  iafooM  ancient  instru- 
meti;  the  correspondiDg  string  was  struck  by  the 
fcrcin^ef  ;  and  wapvwdrii  was  afurwards  called 
fpir^  m  cstain  mwgi.  TlMoe  names  wen  ued  la 
ill  the  jmv*m  ;  but  the  name  rf  the  genus  wns 
cotDtaoniy  added  to  Xtxau^hs  (thits  M^avhs  Sidroroj, 
X^^u^  or  hmpfUmntX  p«h«pi  becaoae  the 
jiMicira  of  this  found  with  n  sped  to  wrdny  and 
is  what  chiefly  deftenntnes  the  duaraeter  of 
thefoai  Whan  the  twp  kwest  intervals  of  the 
u^^ljord  taken  together  wwe  less  than  tb«  »- 
BKuaing  one,  those  two  wen»  iiwid  to  form  a  con- 
4mti  wierrtU  ^wvKi^tf).  Thus  the  interval  be- 
tweea  Mni  and  XjxoWs  it  wuKv^t  in  the  En- 
IiarT«<«i!c  and  Chromatic  pcnera.  Tiir  tlirr-  ?:funds 
'iij^trvttr6¥  were  aometimes  called  ^inrviti'd*, 
JMWMvfc  and  4|^wv«rWf,  and  •minds  which  did 
•St  beli5r.g  to  a  -KvKvSy  were  l  iII  l!  ajryjcvoi. 

Il  is  not  to_  be  sapposcd  that  the  totrachord 
MldlsBf  continiMS  to  furnish  the  entire  scale  used 
IB  [  racil  c,  though  it  WM  always  conrider»i  as  the 
cletnent  of  the  more  comprehcnfivo  systems  which 
padoally  came  iiito  use.  The  theory  of  tlie  genera, 
M  has  l*en  seen,  lequirod  only  the  tetrachord  for 
w  fun  development,  thoiifrli  it  certainly  could  not 
lave  been  mventod  till  after  the  eidanRment  of 
otaede. 

Trrpandcr  is  said  to  have  invented  the  seven- 
lyre  (End.  p.  19),  which  seems  not  to 
bsai  elmlete  m  Pindar's  time  ii.  70); 

I U  scale  cr>n>*i?ted  of  an  octave  with  one  sound 
w««ed.   (Arist.  Prr^  xir.  7.  25,  32.)    Th^  nd- 
I  flf  this  omitted  sound  (attiibated  to  Lycaou 
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or  Pythagoras),  would  fpve  an  octnchordnl  lyre 
with  a  complete  ocuve  for  its  scale.  And  an  in- 
strument culed  Mot^aclM^  which  most  have  had  a 
still  preater  compass,  was  very  early  known,  and 
is  said  to  have  had  twenty  striogt  aa  tis^  by 
Aoaenen.  (See  Badch,  d»  Mdr,  FtmL  Hb.  iii 
cap.  7,  1 1.) 

When  two  tetrachords  were  joined  so  that  the 
highest  aoiiDd  tt  one  served  also  for  the  lowest  of 
the  other,  they  were  said  to  l>c  exmjttiiei  e'wrqifft- 
AwW).  But  if  the  liighost  sound  of  one  were  a 
tone  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the  other,  they  wcco 
cdled  dt^fmet  {iu(mrfiUnL\  thna 

BCDEFOA  conjnncL 

Ifgabcdb 


In  the  latter  case  the  tone  (between  A  and  B) 
which  separates  them  waa  called  rtfraa  Sia(cMcri- 

K<Jj.  (Eucl.  p.  1 7.) 
A  hendeawfaonbl  system,  eonsisting  of  three 

tctmchorda,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  conjunct 
with  the  lower  but  disjunct  from  the  upper,  thus 

ScDBFOABCDB, 

is  HTtpposod  to  have  Vcn  used  uhout  thr  time  of 
Pericles.  (Bikkh.)  In  such  a  system  the  lowest 
tetiaebovd  waa  cwed  {Ttrpdxopooy)  uvarwr,  the 
middle  fiivuv^  and  the  highest  8 »*C*'O^M* *'*»*'• 
Afterwards  a  single  sound  (called  itpoa\a^€av6- 
fiwos)  was  added  at  an  interval  of  a  tone  below 
the  lowest  of  irrarmv,  and  a  eonjunct  tetrachord 
(called  vwtfAoKalw)  was  added  above.  And  thoa 
arose  a  system  of  two  compete  octaves. 


was  called  the  greater  per/td  tg$Um.  An- 
'^  'T^aa^  called  the  sesatfsrjast^  «|Mten,  was 
of  duca  eoqjiiiMt  teUachani^  called 


vrqTwr,  iiitruv^  and  avyrjfLfiiifwyf  wilii  wfovKam^ 
€Mf6fiWQSf  thna, 


■■^  tliese  two  together  constituted  the  immutubU 

11^^  later  than  A ristoaaaiMu  and  ptobably  known 

(BacL^  17.) 

n  these  systona  wfn  Moaed  in  the 

^  dcMrrfbed,  the  names  of  the  tetrachord 
j,y°>g  added,  and  i^i<ni  and  9a(Kmi<rri  being 
^*™t<d  for  rffni  (lictnr  and  (ntim  Itt^tvy- 
f*^y  re«p<^ctiv€]y.   Thoa,  takinr  the  aaiuida  in 

^''e  wcaidu.g  order, 


A 
B 

C 
t) 
E 
F 
0 
A 


•  T. 


'T.  inttpSoKaltaw, 


So  far  the  sounds  are  coinntou  to  the  greater  and 
amaUer  iiyateina.  Then  Mnm,  in  the  gnater, 

B  ir^c^K^ 

C    rpirrj  Zi(^(vyp.{va)v 

F    fplnj  irtrtpioKatwi' 
O    iraptunrni  {rwfp9o\aLm¥ 
A    r^Ti}  {mp€okal«ttf 

The  interval  between  and  iraps/icVi}  is  a 
tone.   Bot  in  the  amaller  system        lema  alao 

for  the  lowest  soum^  df  t'lc  t  tracbindO'W^lftfilMir, 
which  t<  nninatcs  the  scale,  thoa 

A  fMtffl) 

6B   rplrii  owrjmi^imw* 
C   iropartfrii  iri'i  imjafratr, 

S  D  4 
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la  adajpting  tiie  modern  notation  to  these  tcaics, 
m  wpwented  Am  in  tite  Dwionic  Kenus ; 
but  the  same  arrangement  of  the  tctrachords  waii 
adopted  in  the  others.  Those  soonds  of  the  im< 
mutahle  tyttem  which  were  the  aome  in  all  the 
Mem,  mmdjt  wnwifffc^ianfynwi.  Mrn  htariiy, 

%rwirrn  fiifrKi\  fi^frrf^  irapn^iari,  rrfTJf  trvmrfufxtptw^ 
Ji«^»v7/*fWi',  and  rirrti  inrtftSoXaimv^  were 
called  fixed  (l«Tt*rff),  hmng,  in  hd,  except  the 
fir>l.  tlic  oxtriMiic  sound*  of  the  srvcral  tetrachofdji. 
The  rest,  beiitg  the  intermediate  loanda,  on  the 
poaitioa  of  which  the  gcamt  depended,  wen  called 
Movable  (Kirovfityot). 

Mttni  was  ccminlr  cnTisid*»r<»d  a  sort  of  key  note 
to  the  whole  systeiii  (sec  Arist.  J'roU,  xix.  20), 
mod  mp»rKatlim4n W oa  ^^a«  added  to  compl'-tv-  the 
octave  below  fi^mi.  ( Aristidos,  p.  10.)  Thi-*  ntl- 
dition  ia  to^owd  to  have  been  made  later  than 
the  time     Pklo,  but  eulier  thu  Aristoxeinia. 

The  greater  of  the  two  sjfteoM  that  dcecribcd 
i^pemiy  to  have  tupeneded  tha  ellicr  ia  pmcUce} 
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in  £au:t  it  it  evidently  the  moct  natonl  of  tb£  tviv 
But  it  mut  not  be  suppoaed  ibtU  it  wm  meemnij 

used  ill  iia  complete  form  aa  the  ccade  of  azij  rn- 
•truroent ;  it  was  rather  a  tbeeretkal  cazmi  hy 
which  the  scales  mdly  employed  wrre  cxmstractnL 
With  regard  to  its  JUmen  far  me*  it  may  be  ob- 
MTvrd  that  in  the  Diatonic  jrmns  ibe  effect  of  snch 
a  svstem  would  not  perceptibly  differ,  *o  hamg  as 
nfcrfjf  floly  was  required,  firan  thact  of  tiw  ean*' 
ipondin^r  notes  (civ en  abdvo)  a*  playe^J  on  a  mv 
dern  instrument  with  or  withoat  tcmpernwgBV 
The  CliriNmlk  eede  »  qeite  nlflEC*  anrthTnc 
now  employed  ;  ajul  though  it  was  Dot  coosiden^i 
tlic  most  ditfictilt,  was  certainly  the  least  nf»rnr*L 
{TfxfiK^eeroif  M  T>  X^fui,  Axistid«s,  p.  16.1 
But  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  deoded  jodgmefii  <-f 
its  merits,  without  a  mnch  CTfjitrr  kno»!<-<!-t'  fif 
the  rules  of  composition  than  seems  now  aaaniaLA^ 
The  effect  of  the  Bahaweiric  oraMt  beav  Iwea 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  rHatnnir.  fu- 
Kixaif^s  to  be  left  out  in  each  tetiachod,  thae  ; 


Indeed  Plutarch  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
toxcnus,  that  Olympus  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
this  genus  bj  ofaeefting  that  »  peculiar  and  beau- 
tiful character  was  given  to  melody    fn-n  certain 
notes  of  the  scale,  and  particuiariy  Xixaviis^  were 
left  ottt  (  See  Plniarcb'k  XNaft^w  oo  Afmmo;  Mhn. 
de  rAia4.  Jts  Ih-<n]>ti<mii,  vol.  x.   12fT.)     It  is 
therefore  most  orobable  that  this  was  the  original 
form  (rf'tbe  Ennaraenic  aea]e,«nd  that  itwusnMie 
ancient  than  the  highly  artificial  Chromatic.  In 
this  form  it  would  l»«  both  natural  and  easy.  But 
aticrwards,  when  additional  sounds  were  intcr- 
poeed  between  B  and  C,  E  and  F,  it  would  of 
rnnrse  hernnie,  ni  it  is  always  dcscrilud,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  Ucneni,  without  however  ceasing 
to  be  tMtoral ;  ftr  these  additional  loande  could 
eertaitily  l  e  neither  used  1>y  a  composer  nor  exe- 
cuted by  a  singer  aa  eumiuti  to  the  ntelady,  but 
nutt  inther  have  been  introdneed  as  passing  or 
omnmcntAl  notes,  so  that  the  general  elTeet  of  the 
genus  would  remain  much  the  some  an  before. 
The  asserticm  of  Aristoxcnus  (see  pp.  28,  .'>.'{)  that 
no  voice  coold  execute  men  thiia  two  quarter  tont^ 
in  succession,  evidently  Mipports  this  view,*  Thus 
the  Euharmonic  would  derive  its  divtiuctivc  clm- 
tacter  mofe  fiom  the  largeness  of  the  highest  in- 
terval of  the  tctrachord  than  from  the  smallncas  of 
the  two  others.    Aristoxenus  (p.  23)  cxprcttnly 
nentioM  the  important  inflnenoe  which  the  ma^pi- 
tude  of  the  interval  between  KtxaySi  and  vvrv 
had  upon  the  chorncter  of  the  genus,  and  blames 
the  musicians  of  his  own  time  m  their  propensity 
to  diminish  this  interval  for  the  sake  of  steeetness 
(roirrov  8'  odrtov  rb  $ov^((r9ai  yXvKalrtip  id). 
That  a  peculiiir  characti^^r  really  is  given  to  a 
melody  by  the  ooenmnoe  of  a  larger  interval  than 
usun!  between  certain  sounds  of  tlu-  ^cale,  is  a  well 
known  fact,  exemplified  in  many  national  airs,  and 


♦  Ompnre  what  is  «ud  f  Arlstid.  p.  2f\)  of  the 
rare  use  of  intervals  of  tJirce  and       quarter  tones. 


easily  proved  by  the  popular  erp*'riTn«tit  of] 
on  the  bWk  ki  ys  only  of  u  piiuiofwrte.+ 

The  Oenus  of  a  ivstem  was  determined,  as  faai 
been  explaiin  d,  by  the  miitrnittuie  of  certain  ^  its 
intervals.  The  gpccie*  (ciSot)  depended  npoa  the 
orakr  of  tbmr  meceMiim.  Henee,  supposing  aa 
system  to  be  used  v.  l.'  h  was  not  »iiiiilax  to  ^^."le 
part  of  the  awrrnna.  d^«Tdfi^oA«r,  every  systaa 
would  have  a*  many  spcciea  aa  it  bad  ii 
and  no  more.  ( Kucl.  p.  1 4.) 

The  tetrachord,  for  example,  bad  thno 
in  each  genus  th'js  (Diatonic  ^ 

1st.  i,  1,1.    2nd.l,i,  1.   M  1,1,4. 
(inhere  1  stands  for  a  tone). 

The  species  of  a  system  was  often  dcacribed  by 
indicatii^  two  aoniidB  of  the  oletfoia  <pwrdfa>is' 
between  which  a  similar  one  nu^ht  Ik-  fouD.l  Of 
the  seven  spwies  of  the  Octachord,  the  tm  vas 
exempliiied  by  the  oetava  oonrptebeaded  bitaeHa 
xntdrri  vKoriev  and  "rapofiHrii :  the  second  by  that 
between  wo^nnrdn;  vwarmp  and  rpinf  Su^tvyfd' 
MHT :  and  so  on.  The  order  of  the  intenrait  ia 
theae  aeven  qiecies  would  bo  aa  Mkwt  ia  the 
Oialonic  genus  (ascending) : 

l^t  h  1>  1,  h  U  U  1 
2nd.  J,    1,    ^.    1,    1,    1,  1 


•  Tho  modem  minor  scale.  A,  Bi,  C,  D  E,  I F, 
f  O,  A,  can  iiardly  be  considered  an  esfption  to 
this  assertion,  fur  its  essential  character,  at  do* 
vaed,dependa  eolltUottpeii  tho  Cbronatie  iaml 
betwi  :i  F  and  f  O,  that  this  [>eculiarity  i»  uwalhr 
got  rid  of  in  melody  by  laiaiag  the  F  or  lowcn^f 
the  i  O,  aeeordmg  to  drcamalaiiBea.  fleaet  At 
popular  but  incorrect  way  of  representing  tie 
a.«tcendini;  and  descending  minor  ecales. 
Dehn,  VyicoirtwA-prabifcke  HurmonteitJkrc,pgk67t 
68.) 

t  See  BuD^f^voIL  |w 27, «a the OU 
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4tk  i,  1,  1,  1,  i,  1 

BtlL  !,  1,  1,  i,  1,  1.  k 

6th.  1,  1,  i,  1.  1,  1 

7th.  I,  i,  1,  1,  i,  1,  1 

Thk  distuDctifm  oS  specica  U  important,  bccauie 
ft  fbined  ori^Mdfy  the  diief  diffiaram 

Modes  (rdroi).  Unfortunntrly  there  are  no  niwiiis 
fli  ddenniuing  what  was  the  real  difiereoce  be- 
tween wuMim  written  in  these  MTent  ictlM ;  and 

the  difficulty  of  forming  any  j)rol)able  hypothesb 
OQ  this  subject  is  increased  bj  what  is  said  of  fiitni 
hi  the  posNiage  quoted  aboff«  firwn  the  Aristotclic 
PrwbltniaU.  Udtrra  yh.p  rh.  XRV^"^^  fi4\ii  wo?<\i- 
jcu  Ti  fU<rp  Xf^*"^       irdyrts  ol  iyadol  woti/Tai 

tmitfdav.  For  since  the  posiiiou  of  /ac'iti}  was  de- 
termined (Endid.  p.  1 8)  by  the  intenrab  adjacent 
to  it,  any  svr'us  of  sounds  beginning  or  ending  irilh 
fuVq  would  ^ve  a  system  always  ot  the  same 
speeteik  PoMibly  tlie  auAor  of  the  FnUemnta 
docs  not  QM  the  tenn  tUni  in  the  same  mom  as 
£ttclid. 

H«we^  ft  la  eertmi  that  die  wv«n  ■peeiei  of 

the  ('  t.!  :i"iJ  above  described  were  anciently 
{imh  rip  apx'"^^'^*  Euclid,  p.  15)  denoted  by  the 
liwins  Miiolydian,  Lydian,  Phrygian,  1>QriMi, 
IlyiHilydian,  HypophrY^^i.-in,  and  Hyfwdorian  ;  and 
it  seems  likely  that  they  always  ditfered  in  pitch 
IS  well  as  species,  the  MixatyjUiui  being  the  highest, 
and  the  IIy[-  1  rian  the  lowest.  Hence  it  ie  con- 
jecnred  that  there  were  originaUy  only  three 
nodes,  corresponding  to  the  thive  speciei  m  tetra- 
chord,  and  that  these  were  the  Dorian,  Phrvf^ian, 
and  Lvdian  ;  because  the  Octachord  in  each  of 
these  three  modes  is  made  up  of  two  similar  dis- 
janct  tetrachords,  which  are  of  the  first  species  in 
the  Oonaa,  the  second  in  (he  Phiygian,  aad  the 
third  in  the  Lydian. 

Aristidts  describe  also  six  enharmonic  modes 
of  Tery  ancient  origin  (air  ol  wdyv  iraX.cu6raTot 
■IP^T  rdr  ifinorlas  nixf"!^^  p.  21}  consisting  of 
difomt  ipeciM  of  octachords,  and  ipiotea  (he  well 
known  paRsago  in  Plato  {Rep,  iii.  c.  10)  as  refer- 
riiw  to  them.  The  order  of  the  intervals  is  given 
as  fiflowa  (see  the  notes  cf  Mdbomiiu  npon  the 
pMsage):— . 

Lydian  .  .       2,   1,   i,   i,   2,  J. 

Dnwn    .   .  1,  i,   i.  %   1,   i,   i,  2. 

Phogiaii    .  1,  i,   i,  2,    1,  ^  1. 

iMtian    .    .  ^  2,  1^,  I. 

Misolydian  .  i,  i,    1,  1,   ^  8. 

^tooeljdiuii,  8,  li^SL 

tt  will  be  observed  that  AeM  acalet  do  not  all 

romproltcnd  einctly  an  octave  ;  and  none  of  thcni 
eio>^t  the  Ly  diiUi  is  coincident  with  any  part  of 
the  ffwTTTifia  in*ritekev.*  None  of  them  is  dc- 
fidedly  unnatTiral,  except  perhaps  the  Mixolydian. 
Of  course  it  is  inip>»sil)le  to  recognise  their  charac- 
tcrj  as  described  by  Fkto,  in  the  absence  of  exam- 
ples of  their  application  in  actual  melfxly.  Their 
ptincipal  interest  therefore  consists  in  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  the  antiquity  of  enharmonic 
systems,  i.e.  of  systems  formed  by  omitting  certain 
•Mmds  of  the  diatonic  scale.    For  unless  we  take 


*  That  systems  were  not  aitoapa  restricted  to 

th»>  immutalJe  form  is  proved  l>y  w-h  i*.  Ivtr'ifl  gnys 
of  Gumpomnd  systems,  with  mom  liion  one  /xcin;. 
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this  view  of  them,  and  consider  the  quarter  tones 
as  nnesaen^  additiam,  it  seems  quite  iroposidMe 

to  understand  how  they  could  lie  used  at  nil. 

The  diflSerence  of  species,  considered  as  the 
charaeMrtetie  ^stinetioD  of  modes,  is  eridcntly 
sp>ken  of  as  a  thing  antiiiuated  and  ohsolote,  not 
only  by  Aristides  (who  was  certainly  later  than 
Cicero,  see  p.  70),  hot  also  by  Eaelid.  As  to 
Ari<toxenua,  llie  fraLrments  which  remain  of  his 
writings  contain  no  aUusioo  to  such  a  distinctioQ 
atalL  In  his  ttrae  it  nppenrs  that  the  nnmber 
of  modes  wtts  thirteen  ;  and  later  writers  reckon 
fifteen.  (Euclid,  p.  19 ;  Aristid.  ppw  23, 24.)  The 
descriptions  of  these  fifteen  modem  modes  aie  rery 
scanty,  but  they  indu.ii  ■  [  retty  plainly  that  they 
were  notliing  more  than  tntospositians  of  the 
grmier  per/ici  mfstem  ;  iktir  names  were  Hypo- 
dorian,  Ilypoia.sti.iri,  I lypophrycian,  Hypoaeolion, 
Hypolydian,  Dorian,  lostian,  Phrygian,  Aeolian, 
Lydian,  Mixolydian,Hyperast{an,  Hj-perphrygian, 
Hyperaeolian,  Hyperlydian.  The  Hypodorian  was 
the  lowest  in  pitch,  and  the  -rpoaKaftSeu^fityot  of 
the  othen  wen  sneeeMirely  higher  by  a  semitone ; 
and  only  that  part  of  each  scale  was  used  which 
was  within  the  compass  of  the  voice.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  ancioit  modM  mentioned  by  Euclid, 
and  described  above,  consisting  of  octachords  token, 
ns  regards  their  ipmety  from  diflPercnt  parts  of  the 
(rvffriifia  dfienfnXei',  would,  as  regards  twVcA,  be 
each  so  placed  as  to  lie  between  vnartt  niaitv  and 
v^rnn  9ieCfvyfi4y»p  of  the  modem  mode  of  the 
same  name.  For  they  certainly  did  always  ditfer 
in  pitch,  as  the  name  rii^s  shows ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  th<  ir  relative  position  was 
ever  changed :  the  system  f»f  notation,  moreover, 
confirms  this  8up)>osiiion.  Hut  for  details  on  this 
stibjcct  we  must  refer  to  the  dissertation  of  Bikkh 
(iiL  8),  where  it  is  treated  at  length.  The  o;iIy 
important  results,  however,  arc,  first,  that  the 
modes  did  nnciently  differ  in  sfneirs ;  secondly, 
that  in  process  of  time  this  dilTercacc  either  disnp> 
pcared  entirely,  or  ceased  to  be  their  distinguishing 
mark  ;  and,  thinlly,  that  their  genenU  ju/r/i  was 
always  diQ'creut.  The  ideas  conveyed  by  thcso 
general  assertions  of  (he  teal  character  and  eflbet 
of  the  Greek  music  are  excessively  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory ;  but  an  examination  into  particuiors 
does  not  tend  to  nalM  Aeni  st  all  msfe  dcfinile 
or  clmr. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  different  rhythms 
and  degrees  of  slowness  or  quickness,  as  well  as 

different  metres  mid  styles  of  poctr}',  would  soon 
l)e  appropriatif!  to  the  modes,  so  as  to  accord  with 
their  et^gUMl  musical  ebaineter  j  and  the.>-e  dif- 
ferences would  in  time  naturally  super«frfr  the  old 
distinction  of  species,  and  come  to  be  1  .ktd  on  as 
their  characteristic  marks ;  so  that  at  lenf;th  all 
tlic  specie?  mit^ht  evi^-i  h'^  v.'-r-\  in  each  mode,  for 
.  the  sake  of  additioTiai  \ariety.  With  ri'cnrd  to 
the  pootry,  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  particular 
measures  were  considered  a]^]iro]iriatc  to  ditferent 
modes  (i'laU  Leg.  ii.  p.  (>7U),  and  it  luos  even 
been  attempted  to  divide  Pindar's  Odes  into 
Dorian,  AfH^ilIan,  and  Lydian.  (BiJckh,  iiL  16.) 
The  rhytiitn  of  the  music  must  have  depended 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  npon  that  of  the  words,  Of 
else  have  been  of  a  very  simple  and  uniform 
character,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  a  notation 
for  it  as  disdnet  from  the  metre  of  the  poetry. 
Probably,  therefore,  nothing  like  the  modem 
system  of  musiaU  rhythm  existed  {  and  if  so,  this 
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tniut  bare  ibcmed  osm  of  the  most  rssenttal  point* 
of  diffuMM*  lutinw  Um  ancient  and  modem 
nniiifr    Uovr  the  rhythm  of  mere  itittrnmfnial 

mtuic  WM  mnilatt-r!,  or  what  rmriety  it  ailniittM, 
docs  not  appear.  Tht-re  b  no  rauon,  however,  to 
belWva  tlwt  mtuic  withiNU  mid*  waa  pnetiMd  to 
ajjy  extent,  thm:i.'h  it  was  crrtiinly  known  ;  fnr 
Plato  apeaka  with  dimpprobation  of  tboae  who 

Iti9api(tti  rt  Kcu  ai>\i](Tti  ■wpo<Txp<i}^tvoi  (/><;,  ii. 
^  669),  and  otbcra  mention  iL    (Btkkh,  iiL  11.) 

On  the  two  laat  of  tbo  liaada  emuDenited  in 
diTidlng  tht  wbolo  mVioet,  rerj  littia  real  infonn- 

ation  can  h<>  oHtainiHl.  In  fiurt  Uier  coiild  not  bo 
intrlligibly  discimcd  withoat  exam^icjt^  a  method 
of  illustratioo  which  unfortunately  is  never  em- 
p!inv<!  ^T  1^0  ancient  writern.  M»ToffoX^  wtu  tho 
tmnsiUon  from  <me  genus  to  another,  from  one 
ayaten  to  anodier  (aa  Imi  ditjanel  to  conjoiiel  or 

r*rf  trrurt  \  fn>m  one  mode  to  anotluT,  '>r  from  ono 
atyie  of  melody  to  another  (Euclid.  20),  and  the 
change  was  naoe  in  tlw  same  way  aa  in  raodam 
modtUatiiM  (to  which  /irro^oX^  pnrtly  corresponds), 
vix.  by  pa.i^injf  tbroii;;!!  an  intcrmMiat^  stace,  or 
using  nn  deiuent  commou  to  the  two  extremes  be- 
tween wliich  tka  tianritiott  ma  to  taloa  fbefc  (See 
JJuclid.  21.) 

McA^vaito,  or  coniDOftiiicm,  was  the  application 
er  oae  ofall  that  baa  Man  4aieriliedaBdler  tiM  pre- 

ciHlin;;  lu'.liJi!.  Tills  subject,  wliich  oii/?ht  to  li.ive 
been  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  tresated  of  in 
weh  a  ff^Y  iwiastiafaiftwy  way  tlMrt  one  is  afaneet 
fon-cfi  to  suspect  that  onlr  an  eaoierie  doctrine  is 
cniiUiitied  in  the  works  wiiich  have  come  down  to 
ua.  On  cooipokition  properly  so  called,  there  is 
nothing  bnt  aa  cmnmntion  of  different  kinds  of 
»rtjnfnce  of  note»,  v?7  :  —  1.  iyory^,  in  which  the 
sounds  followed  one  another  in  a  regtilar  ascending 
or  deeeetiding  ordsT  \  3.  «Ae«4,  fas  vhieh  inlerala 
\v,  r  t  1  ;(it<  malely  ascending  and  dcscendinj;  ; 
3.  vfTTtio,  or  the  repetition  of  the  sane  sound 
seroml  tinaa  meesaMvely ;  4.  roi^  in  which  the 
same  sound  was  sustained  continuously  for  a  oen* 
sideiahle  time,  (Kucl.  22.)  Besides  this  dtvis'^fn, 
there  are  aevural  cloasificntiona  of  melodies,  made  on 
principles.  Thus  tbej an  divided  aceord- 
inq  tn  pmns,  into  Diatonic,  &c. ;  acmrdin;^  to  modle, 
into  Dorian,  Phrygian,  &c ;  according  to  ^stoa, 
into  grava,  aevtes,  and  intermediate  (iwarasiHi, 
yirrofiS^r,  tit(rotiS4if).  This  last  division  seems 
UMrely  to  refer  to  the  general  pitch  of  the  melodr; 
yet  eadi  of  Aa  thna  chMMa  ia  aiid  to  hate  ad»- 
tinct  turn  (rifSwos),  the  prave  hcinR  Irapie^  the 
acute  wMRio  (rs^^r),  and  the  intermediate  di' 
tAjftumbie.  Again  melody  is  distinguished  by  its 
lhameltr  of  which  thna  princi^  kinds  are 

meT)U"Ti<'d,  9tatrra\TiKSv^  (rvtrraXTiitor,  and  ^«rw- 
X<i'(^T tKoy^mxd  these  terms  arc  respectiTely  explained 
to  mean  aptitade  for  expressing  a  magnaminona 
and  heroic,  or  low  and  efTeTn'r.nti  ,  r.r  rnlm  nnl  re- 
fined chaiacttt  of  mind.  Other  subordinate  claases 
are  named,  as  the  erocie,  epithalaaian,  eanie,  and 
encnmiastlc.  (Euclid.  21 ;  Aristid.  29.)  Noacconnt 
is  given  of  the ,fi>rmal  peculiarities  of  the  melodies 
dfsCinguisHed  by  these  diflerent  characters,  ao  that 
what  is  said  of  them  merely  excites  oar  ctuioai^ 
without  tending  in  the  least  to  satisfy  it 

The  most  ancient  system  of  notation  appears  to 
hare  consisted  merely  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
letter*  r>f  the  alphabet  to  f1 -notr  the  different 
sounds  oi  the  scale  ;  and  Uiti  only  aitcriitiuu  made  | 
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in  it  was  the  introduction  of  new  thffa  Ctmnrd  hy 
accenting  letters,  or  inverting,  dtstorting,  azkd  k»* 
tilating  them  in  various  ways,  as  the  <«n|MMH  af 

t!ie  >cnle  was  cnlar^T'^d.    A  tTTi-iit,  tuA  $'«^Tiita;r^ 
unt]cc€&^'uy,  complexity  waa  cauoed  by  l^e  ime 
of  two  different  iigns  for  each  soimd  ;  mm  tat  tk* 
Voice,  and  t!ie  oth'r  for  tbf  ins^mmrriL  These 
two  fcigus  were  written  one  above  tbc  «cLer  Lnur-r- 
diatelr  over  the  ayflaUe  to  whtdi  tbey  belost^rrd. 
They  ar"  given  by  several  of  the  Gre*^k  -sk-nten^, 
but  most  fully  by  Alypins.    The  iiucmmen  tiJI 
signs  appear  to  have  been  cboeot  arbitrarily ;  u 
least  no  law  ie  MW  disooverahla  in  tbcia :  bat  the 
vfM-nl  (which  were  frr-bably  nwre  annetU)  Uilaw 
an  evident  order.    The  sounds  of  xhr&  mididle  part 
of  the  scale  are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  IsKiBB 
:)lphabi't  (attributed  to  Simonides)  taken  in  tbeir 
natural  order  j  and  it  is  rrtnarkabfai  that  the»o 
s^s  would  he  joit  anfioent  ftr  the  aavia  «sm- 

prised  in  the  six  niodes  s.Tipw^"i3  to  lie  tb-s'  rao«* 
ancient,  if  the  compasa  of  cadi  were  aa  octare 
they  were  pitched  at  nrterala  af  %  j 
om  another.  Accented  oratlNfwiM 
are  jriren  to  the  hi.;her  and  lover  !»o«in**«.  Tf> 
leanj  the  system  perfectly  musi  Lave  rr^iiircJ 
consideiabla'laboar,  though  ili  diflksltf  has  br^o 
much  exaggerated  by  some  modem  •jrriters.  { 
Bockh,  iiL  9.)   A  few  spedm^is  cf  (3ie«k  aM^edy 
expnaaed  in  the  ancient  nolatiao  hare  eaaa  do«a 
to  us.    An  account  of  them  may  bo  f>u:id  in  Bcr- 
ney  (toL  i.  p.  83),  where  they  are  given  m  nsMieni 
notes  with  a  eonjeetoial  rhytboL    The  Vst  «f 
them  may  also  be  seen  m  Bdckh  (iiL  12)  with  = 
ditTerent  rhvthm.    It  is  composed  to  the  wori»«t" 
the  first  Pythian,  and  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be 
certainly  genuine,  and  to  belong  to  a  thne  uadiif 
than  the  fifteen  mo<l.  g.  Its  merits  have  been  very 
varioi 
Midori 

tained  of  its  real  eflTwt  as  anc;>.'nt!y  pcrfr.nr.^^1. 

It  hfs  long  been  a  matter  of  dupote  whetixi 
the  anaents  practiaed  Iweiy,  er  made  hi  |wta. 
Wa  believe  there  are  no  sufficient  groonds  for  ssf> 
posinjj  that  they  did.    The  fol1f»win?  are  the  firts 
usually  appealed  to  on  each  side  of  the  qoesticHa. 
In  the  first  place,  the  writers  who  *pniessedlj 
treat  of  music  make  no  mention  whatevrr  of  scr h 
a  practice ;  this  omission  constitatcs  such  a  very 
strong  primA  fteia  endenee  agaoHt  it.  ^hI  il  BHt 
have  srttlrd  the  question  at  once  bat  for  &iip;>*^fd 
positive  evidence  from  other  sources  on  the  ottcf 
•id&   It  is  tne  that  inAaaodk,  whidh  nifhthm 
been  expectt^-d  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  a  theo- 
retical work,  is  dismissed  very  mmmnrily ;  list 
still  when  the  subjects  which  oigiM  to  hac^tMsi 
are  enumerated,  /uAanedk  is  mentioned  wiA  at 
much  respect  as  any  other,  whilst  Airw'W  is  en- 
tirely omitted.  In  fact  there  seems  to      r.a  Grcrk 
word  to  express  it ;  for  apfutpla.  signifies  a  wrll 
ordered  suoer*$ion  of  sotmds  (see  Bnmey,L  131).aivi 
<rvntft9»vla  <mly  implies  the  concord  botwoen  aMOfk 
pair  of  aenndt,  witiiout 


jusly  estimated  ;  probably  the  best  that  can  W 
ofitiethalQO  estaia  notieB  cia  now  he  eh* 


That  t'     Hri'ek  musicians  were  acquainted 
<rv/«^ria  is  proved  by  many  passa^sos,  though  «e 
are  not  aware  that  the j  aw  mentfaa  Aa  cMcsrt 

of  more  than  two  sounds.  But  the  subject  of  cno* 
cord,  so  Ion!?  as  snceeasion  is  not  introdocfd,  be- 
longs n^tlu T  to  acoustics  than  to  music  There  ii, 
however,  ;i  j  issage  (Arist. /ValL  xhL  J8),  wbfTf 

?iirr,  ssiiiM  of  concords  is  mentifiT"^  :  —  At*  T»  f 
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•ignified  the  kinging  or  playing  in  two  ports  at  an 

ir;i<-MaI  of  an  octarc  ;  and  the  word  if  derived 
^ttni  ^tOToSir.  the  name  of  a  stringed  instrument 
wkidi  had  turfu  i'  iu  compass  to  allow  a  succession 
cf  oct3^t»s  to  \ic  plar^'d  on  it  (This  practice  of 
tugadtzing  could  not  fail,  of  cuurae,  to  aris«  aa 
isan  at  men  and  women  atteroptod  to  the 
lamc  tnelody  at  once.)  The  obvimts  menning  of 
thi  pai!isagc  then  is,  that  since  no  intcnal  except 
the  octare  could  be  magadized  (the  effect  of  any 
cth'T  is  well  known  to  be  into!c^^b1o^,  Vtercfure  no 
otiier  intcrral  was  employed  at  aii  ;  implying  that 
m  other  kind  of  C4>unterpoint  tbtn  magadizing  was 
thought '.f.  Bat  the  w  nrris  n re  certain^  M^^tble 
MStomewhat  nuidcr  uitcrprcLation. 

Ill  ^  next  pbe^  th*  constitution  of  iIm  irale 
ins  as  has  been  seen,  rery  unfit  for  hamony,  the 
boiuQr  of  which  depends  so  essentially  upon  the 
«n  M  IIMr.  TIw  true  major  third  ww  aSUMr  not 
diwTtred  or  not  admitted  to  be  consonant  till  a 
1^  iatfl  period,  Ptulcmy  being  the  earli^t  extant  i 
aattor  vbe  speaks  of  the  nuaor  torn  (Barney,  rol.  i. 
pL  448)  ;  a  ftift  which  ift  so  extraordinary  and  so 
caotrary  to  all  that  could  have  K'eti  anticipated, 
m  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  any  a  piit>ri  rcaaon- 
ingt  on  the  subject,  and  to  exclude  all  but  actual 
endeoce  on  either  aide.  The  poaitiTe  evidence  in 
immr  of  the  existence  of  counterpoint  consists 
chiefly  m  certain  indications  of  two  modes  having 
been  sometimea  uaed  at  oooe.  Thai  the  exprcsaioD 
aH«nee(Jl^ix.5% 

*  Sonante  mtstum  tiblis  carmen  lj?n 

Hac  Doriura,  illis  barbnnim," 

is  iitteiiiceted  to  mean  that  the  lyre  was  played  in 
Aa  Mm  mode, and  tiie  fMbe  in  the  Xfrfem; 

10  that  if  the  ancient  Dorian  and  Lydian  octave 
ven  en^OTed,  the  Conner  being  of  the  fourth 
ipKiet,  whue  t&e  latter  ivna  of  tlie  aecDnd,  and 
pitchtx]  two  tones  higher,  the  seriea  of  intervals 
hcvd  would  eoBiaat  oC  fDortha  and  suyor  thirda,  or 

Aiokfhs  f€airt  Attpiaif  a/AtwOor  ifir&if 

(quoted  from  Pindar  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pyfh.  iL 
my,  which  are  su{^oscd  to  indicate  that  poetry 
nritten  in  one  oMde  and  song  aceordingly,  was  ac- 
companied by  instnimerits  in  another,  Knr  a  tiew 
of  the  raoet  that  can  be  made  of  such  arguments, 
aat  BSalck,  iii  lOi.  Our  knewledge  of  the  real 
use  of  the  modes  ia  so  Tcry  imperfect,  that  not 
■wch  reltaace  can  be  placed  on  them  ;  and  at  any 
ale  Ihejr  wnoM  only  prove  the  eziitenee  of  a  kind 
tf  munultzimj^  modified  by  taking  scales  of  differ- 
(«t  (instead  of  tl)e  lante)  ^edct  for  the  two  parts, 
a»aa  to  avoid  tbe  wtreMWon  ef  Intorvnit  nbeohitely 
the  same.  This  would  certainly  be  the  vrn.-  In  west 
kind  ol  couDterptint  {  but  if  any  thing  more  had 
Wen  feartind,  it  woiild  be  idwohitely  impossible 
to  acrounl  for  the  utter  silence  of  tli-  theoretical 
writen,  whidi  ia  all  but  £stal  even  to  auch  a 
Mad  bypetbeaM.  It  i>  only  ntrinwryte  add  thnt 
the  influence  of  instruments  nfvon  the  development 
of  the  art  ongbt  to  be  kept  in  view  in  considering 
tUi^aHdatt.  Tfee  Cheein  bad  eolr  two  kinda  of 
iiutrumental  music,  atXr\ffis  :iv\i\  Ki9ipiaif.  Tho 
■lAos  was  alwava  a  pipe  pierced  with  holes,  so  as 
to  bave  an  amUeiaf  teue;  The  tfinple  tnbe  er 
irumprt  does  not  appear  to  h.-we  bi m  used  as  a 
onuical  inetiument,  to  that  the  icale  of  natural 
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harmonics  was  probably  unknown  ;  and  this  oiny 
partly  account  for  the  major  third  escaping  obserir- 
ation.  And  anything  like  the  miniem  system  of 
harmony  could  probably  no  more  have  been  in- 
vented without  the  assistance  of  keyed  instimnento 
than  the  Elements  of  Euclid  could  have  hft-n  ctrm- 
posed  in  tbe  total  absence  of  drawing  materials. 
For  a  fuller  accoimt  «f  itritnt  Hfftiffti  inatnunenta 
see  BtJckh,  Iii.  1 1. 

The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this 
article  are  tbe  **  Antiquae  Mosicae  Auetorca 
S<:ptcm,"  vit :  Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  NIcfimac}ni% 
Alypiu^  Gaudentius,  Bacchius,  Ari^tides,  Quiuii- 
lianus,and  MartiannsCapella, edited  by  Meibomius, 
in  one  volume  (Amsterdam,  1632),  to  tbe  pages  of 
which  the  preceding  quotations  refer;  the  Har- 
monics of  Ptolemy  (with  an  Appendix  by  WaUia, 
f)]'.  Mafhcmai.  vol.  iii.)  ;  the  Dinl  n /nr  of  I'lutarth  ; 
aiici  a  section  of  the  Aristotolic  I'luhlemala;  Bumey, 
Hisiuri/  of  Mutic  ;  IJ^kkh,  de  Metrig  Pimdari  j 
Driebcrg,  ^lusihiliscJif  }yissen»iJuij'l'"i  drr  Cricfhfu; 
and  Au-f^MuMC  ul/cr  die  Musik  der  (inec/tm /  Bode, 
Getch.  der  Lyri^cJi,  DicMkunst  der  HeUmen  ;  Fort- 
lage,  FMu  MtuHulmkt  H^fttm  dtr  GMeolsn,  Lei  yv.  i)jr, 
1!U7.  [W.F.D.j 

2.  Roman.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  in 
music  as  in  the  other  arts,  the  |^nius  of  OieeeO 
bad  left  little  for  liomans  to  do,  but  admin  and 
imitate.  Yet  vre  moat  not  forget  that  another 
element  had  been  introduced  inti'  ihr-  nrts  nf  llr  irr, 
as  well  as  into  her  language  and  goveruuient ;  one 
which  waa  derived  ftoni  fitniria,and  partook  of 
an  OrienUil  character.  Every  stn  i>  h  (  f  mnMi  nl 
instrument  found  on  Oreek  works  of  art  ts  found 
also  en  Btmaean.  No  dooibt  die  early  Benas 
music  was  nnle  at] A  tonrse,  slill  from  the  nio?t 
ancient  times  incutiuu  is  made  of  hymns  and  &txtm 
in  their  triumphal  prooaanooa:  to  Scrvioa  Tdlioa 
in  his  comitia  made  two  whole  centuries  of  c»;r» 
nictflef  and  tilidnetj  and  the  Twelve  Tablea  al- 
lowed tt  fimenie  ten  playere  en  the  Ante,  and  en- 
joined  that  tbe  pnii»es  of  great  men  should  bo 
aunig  in  mournful  aonga  (aeasae)  aeoompanied  hf 
tbe  tote.** 

The  yenr  n.  r.  365  marks  an  em  in  Roman 
music  by  its  adaptatka  to  theatrical  amusements. 
It  ia  in  Uiia  jmt  we  tod  TOWttice  of  a  IteHthminm, 
at  which  actors  were  first  brought  from  Etniria, 
who^  without  vecieai  danced  in  dumb  show  to  the 
sounder  the  tote.  Seiae  time  kicr  Livy  (ix.  30) 
mentions  a  curious  Ule  of  the  desertion  of  csrtnin 
iioman  flute-players,  who  were  only  brought  back 
by  an  amtuing  stratagem.  We  h»ro  firom  Valeriua 
Maximua  (ii.  5)  that  the  Roman  flute-players  were 
incorporated  into  a  college,  and  Ovid  {Fatt,  VL667)t 
speaking  of  their  ancient  importance,  says  ~ 

**  Temporibua  veterom  tibicinis  tuns  avomm 
Magnus,  et  in  magno  semper  hon<«s  liiit: 
Cantabat  funis,  cantabat  tibia  Indis, 
Cantabat  mocstis  tibia  funeribus.** 

Nero,  aa  Suetonius  (AVro,  24)  tells  as,  played 
en  tho  tote^  and  came  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  pro- 
cession through  Italy,  bearing  the  spoils  he  liad 
won  in  1800  musical  oonteata.  The  same  writer 
inftmii  m  that  tlie  emperor,  to  preserve  hia  voice, 
used  to  lie  on  his  bnck  with  a  thin  plate  of  load 
on  hia  akWMch ;  that  he  took  frequent  emetics  and 
catbvtie^  and  at  hat  tmniactcd  all  badneaa  in 
writing. 

i    Then)  doea  not  appear  to  M  any  trace  f4  a 
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Roman  muAiuil  system  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Orcck.  A  passage  inCieeio  would  lead  us  to  snp- 
pMe  that  the  laws  nf  contm«t,  of  litrht  and  shade, 
of  loud  and  toft,  of  swelling  and  diminishiDg,  were 
understood  the  Romans  (de  Orat.  UL  44^  and 
another  pouaf^  from  Apulcius  decidedly  proves  that 
the  Roman*  had  instrumentid  music  distinct  from 
tbeir  vood ;  oo  botli  of  which  pointa  then  ia  not 
the  same  clear  evidence  to  dccido  tin*  qncstirm 
with  reference  to  the  Greeks.  Still  the  ii«mnn 
nntieal  writen,  m  8t  Augnatin,  Macrobim,  Mar- 
thn  r'?  Capclla,  ras^iodonis,  niid  Roctliius  (all  of 
wiiuui  flourished  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
centorica  of  tho  Chriatian  em),  did  nothinf  to  im> 
prove  the  science  <»f  nuisir.  .ti  ?  wcro  litlTe  inor..- 
than  copyists  of  their  (iretk  uredcccssors.  The 
great  iiD|M«v«iiient  which  tho  Romanf  introdneed 
(rather  a  practical  than  a  tlicoroiieal  one)  was  a 
simplification  of  tho  musical  nomenclature,  elfectcd 
by  rejecting  tho  arinttory  signa  in  UBO  among  the 
Grci'ks,  and  substituting  for  them  the  first  fifteen 
letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet  (Hawkins,  toL  i. 
p.  279.)  Tbia  rimplllication  they  were  enabled  to 
make  by  a  reduction  of  the  monies :  Indt-cd  it  sct  in.s 
veiy  probable  that  this  complicated  system  bad  in 
pmetioe  Ctttii«l j  ftllen  into  dinua^  at  we  know 
that  the  diatonic  pmui  had  wniped  the  |Iaee  of 
tbo  two  other  f/emra. 

Of  all  Latin  aothora  Boethiitt  gtvea  the  moit 
profound  account  of  the  subject.  His  work  is  a 
carrying  out  of  the  old  Pythagorean  ayaten),  and  is 
•  mere  abatraet  apeenhidon  on  the  nature  of  music, 
which,  viewed  as  oiu-  nf  the  <pimlrivium  or  four 
mathematical  sciences,  has  it*  fottodatioa  in  num- 
ber and  proportion.  A  fbll  amiljnt  of  the  work 
may  be  seen  in  Hawkins  (i.  p.  338).  It  contains, 
Istf  an  investigation  into  the  ratios  of  consonances ; 
^d,  a  treatise  on  aereral  kinds  of  proportion ;  3rd, 
a  declaration  of  the  opinions  of  different  sects  with 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  monochotd  and  the 
gcueml  laws  of  harmonr* 

Ilefore  this  ttm<>  %L  AmbfOie  had  introduced  the 

Kictico  of  antiphonal  singing  in  the  church  at 
ilan.  Of  tho  nature  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  we 
onljr  know  that  it  ctmsisted  in  certain  progres- 
sions, corresfvinding  with  diflTcrent  specie*  of  the 
diapason.  It  is  described  aa  a  kind  uf  recitation, 
more  like  reading  than  singing. 

It  WJV.H  by  St.  riri'^'ory  the  Great  that  the  octivo 
was  substituted  for  the  tetrachurd  as  the  funda- 
mental  division  of  the  scale.  The  first  octare  he 
denoted  by  capital  !  rs  A,n,  C,  the  second 
by  small  letter*  a,  b,  c,  <:v,c.,  and  wlien  it  became 
neoeaaary  to  extend  the  system,  marked  the  third 
by  small  Irtters  doubled,  a  a,  h\\  he.  There  is  no 

Eroof  tliat  the  Romans,  luiy  more  than  the  Tireeks, 
ad  u  J  notation  with  refrrenoe  to  time.  Where 
vocil  music  was  united  with  instnimrntal,  the  time 
was  marked  by  the  metre  of  the  mi\g :  the  want 
of  n  notation  of  time  would  make  us  doubt  whether 
any  but  a  very  siiin[)le  style  of  merely  instninicntal 
miuic  prevailed  among  them,  (llavvkins's  JlUioiy 
tfMmme^  voKij  Bufney*a  History  of  Munc^  vol.  L) 
For  a  prnrral  account  of  ancient  miuic  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  previous  article.  [B.  J.j 
M  U SI  V  U  M  OPUS.  [DoMiM,  n.  49t  %  Fm- 
rvRA,  No.  XV.] 

MU6TAX  (/4VffTa{),  moustache*.  Thedifierent 
poru  of  tho  beerd  [Barba]  had  dilftfeni  nanea, 
which  also  vnri'  -l  with  its  ago  and  appearance. 
The  youn^  bcojrd,  tint  ajppcariog  on  toe 


lip,  was  called  I'T-^rrj  or  iir-fjifri  Tpumi  (DIod.  r. 
l*liilostr.  Sen.  Itrnff.  L  30,  il  7»  9),  and  the  ycMtth 
just  arrived  at  pul)orty,  who  wns  graced  w:ih  ;t, 
was  itpSno¥  wsTji^ijr.  (Hoax.  IL  xjiv.  34lJ,  (jd. 
X.  279 ;  SehtL  in  loc  :  Bnmck,  Anal.  in.  44  ; 
A«^lian,  r.  //.  X.  1  8.)  By  its  crowth  a.id  (Jrvclop- 
ment  it  produced  the  moustaches,  which  the  (irmks 
generally  cheriahed  a*  anantj  ornament  (Theocnt. 
viv.  4  ;  Antiphanet,  np.  Athm.  \v.  21  ;  Pollux, 

ii.  UO,  z.  120.)  To  this  practice,  howerec,  tber« 
seem*  to  have  been  one  exception.  The  8|aetaB 

EphORI,  when  they  were  inducted,  made  a  ]X-- 
damation  requiring  the  people  to  shave  their 
UNMulaehei  and  obrr  the  kwik**  For  what  naaon 
they  pave  the  f  im  i-r  cnmnmnd  does  not  apfvar. 
(Plut.  de  Sera  Akih.  VuhL  f,  976,  ed.  SiefL ; 
Predn*  m  H0».Cp,^  Dm,  723;  UfOkt,  /Upt. 

iii.  7.  §  7,  It.  &  S 5g  Becker,  ClenWiw,  toL  S. 
p.  391.)  [J.  T.l 

MUSTUM.  {ymxm,J 

MUTATIO'NES.  [Mansio.] 

MUTUUM.  The  Mutui  datio  is  mentiooed 
by  Gmv*  a*  an  instance  of  an  obl^atio  *  qoae  le 
contrahitnr."  It  exists  whr  n  thiii.'^s  "  (■:u:\r  pr>n- 
dere,numero,  mensurave  cou»taut,"iiacsoiued  toomv, 
wine,  oil,  com,  acs,  silver,  gold,  are  given  it 
on«"  man  to  aimther  so  as  to  become  hi*.  1  ;i:  1 1 
the  condition  that  an  ct^nalqoantiQr  of  the  suue 
Itind  shall  be  retomed.  The  dirorence  m  die 
tliinsj  which  lut  r  iivi'^utes  one  of  the  difTiTc:'!;  i 
between  this  contract  and  commodatum.  In  tli« 
mntni  dado,  iMumoeh  as  the  thing  becavie  ths 
property  of  the  nveiver,  the  Roman  j!irist«  were 
led  to  tho  absurdiQr  of  Mjing  thu  mmtnm  wu 
secaUedlfardibieaBon(9mlcirflMefiuaH^).  Thh 
contract  g;ive  the  lender  the  action  c;iUed  condictin, 
provided  he  wa*  tho  owner  of  the  things,  and  had 
the  powcv  of  alieoatioB:  otherwise  he  had  as 
acti<<n  till  tbo  things  were  consumed.  If  tbe 
borrower  lost  tho  tbmg*  by  any  accident  as  fiie, 
shipwreck,  Ac,  he  was  atill  bound :  the  reason  if 
which  clearly  was,  that  by  the  Mntat  datie  tke 
things  became  his  own.  It  was  a  stricti  juris  actio, 
and  tho  lender  could  have  no  interest  for  a  Ima 
of  money,  unless  interest  had  been  agreed  on.  The 
borrowing  by  way  of  Mutnura  and  at  intcre»t  aa- 
opposed  by  Plautus  (Ann.  i.  3.  95  \  The  Senatiu- 
cousultum  Macedonianum  did  not  allow  a  rifE^t  of 
action  to  a  lender  against  ft  filiusfamiliaa  to  wkon 
ho  had  j{iTcn  moiicy  "  mutua,"  even  after  the 
death  ef  the  father.  [Srnatvsconscltum  Mace- 
DONIAVt  m  ]  (fiaiii*,  iii.  90;  Inst,  3.  tit.  14; 
Dif<.  1 tU.  J.  JJe  Jidtus  Cmiitu  ;  Cod.  4.  tit.  i  ; 
Vangerow,  Pandekieu,  &c;  iiL  |  623.)       [0.  L) 

MY'RII  (pivploi)^  the  name  pi vm  tn  tht  ^ 
pular  assetuUly  of  the  Arcadians,  which  wAi  c^- 
btished  afWr  the  omthmr  of  ike  Spartan  supr^ 
macy  hy  the  hattle  of  Leuctra,  and  which  xued  tu 
meet  at  Mcgalup<ili:i  in  order  to  dtrlennioe  npm 
matters  affecting  the  whole  people.  (Xen.  /M- 
^l  5.  §  G,  vii.  I.  §  38,  viL4.  §  2  ;  Diod. 
Dcnu  Jc  J-'als.  Leg.  p.  344  ;  Aeschio.  dc  Fds.  Un. 
p.  257;  Paus.  viiL  32.  §  1 ;  HarpocraL  Sui<L  PHol 
t.  p.;  Sclnniinr-',  .i  rfi(j.  Jur.  PiJ>!.  Gr.  pt4l0.) 

MY 'SI A  (jivaiA),  a  fe&iiral  ctkbrated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Pcllene  in  Achaia,  in  \m>m  of 
Dcmeter  Mysia.  The  worship  of  this  cfxldess 
was  introduced  at  PcUoue  frum  a  pkc  (~'<^k^ 
Mysia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Argoa.  (P-^^^  -  - 
18.  ?  3.)  'I  ho  f.'5tiral  of  the  Afysla  near  Pelifw 
lasted  for  seven  days,  and  the  reltgioos  soletaniw* 
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tAik  pkcr  in  n  t'  ltiiilc  sorroandcd  hy  a  beautiful 
gror&  The  tir^t  two  da\a  men  and  women  took 
put  m  the  rrlebrntion  together ;  on  the  tbiid  day 

thf  men  I^-ft  tbo  SiUictuary,  and  the  women  re- 
nimiiiu^'  in  il  pcrfonned  during  the  jught  certaia 
■Titcrious  rite*,  during  which  not  even  male  dogs 
were  allowed  remain  within  the  sacrctl  prt'ciricts. 
On  tht:  ftum.i  day  the  men  rcturued  to  the  tciniilc. 
Bid  llkPii  and  women  now  received  each  other  with 
shniils  of  lauijht  r  :i'id  assailed  each  othrr  with 
various  raiUem«.  (^i^au*.  vii.  27.  ^  4  ;  Curnutn^, 
4$  N<tL  Ikut,  28.)  Ollur  particalars  arc  not 
koown.  [LSI 
MYSTAE,      MYSTAGUliL'S  i^varau, 

P>9T3r)^6i).  [ELSt;SlNLiL] 

M  VSTK'HI  A  {nvirriipia).  As  each  mv'itory  or 
ay»uc  festival  is  described  in  a  si^panitc  artitie,  a 
foir  general  ohservmtMOS  onlj  will  ho  rtqnind  Vndt-r 
thi?  ht'.id.  The  names  )ir  which  they  W'  rr  A<-- 
l^uftted  in  Greece,  arc  /AuaTfipuiy  T«A«Tai,  and 
i^ta.  The  name  ipym  (from  fopya)  originally 
tij:nified  only  sacrificos  accompanied  by  certain 
ceremoiues,  but  it  was  ufu^r  wards  applied  especially 
ts  thfecfOMNUes  observed  in  the  wonbip  of  Dio- 
uysus,  and  at  a  still  later  pe  riod  to  mysteries  in 
geoetaL  (Lobeck,  AffUtopham.  L  p.  305.)  TeAer^ 
nKottea  in  genera]  a  rdigkms  fettival  (Aristot. 
Hid.  il  24 ;  Pind.  A^em.  x.  63),  but  more  jKirtic  u- 
lariy  a  lostnUioo  or  ceremony  performed  in  order 
to  srert  same  calamity  either  public  or  private. 
(Plato,  de  Rep.  it  pu  264,  E.)  Vlixrr^piov  gi;niifip?, 
iffoperiy  speaking,  the  secret  part  of  the  worship, 
let  H  was  die  need  gencfaUj  in  tbe  mne  leoee 
M  TfArr-^,  and  for  mystic  worship. 

Aiystcries  in  general  may  be  defined  aa  sacrifices 
nd  oefcmoDiei  wbieli  tow  pleee  at  night  er  in 
secn  t  within  »oxnc  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated 
vercnot  allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential 
to  then,  vfte  ebjeets  of  wonliip,  nered  utensils, 

ziA  Inulitlons  with  their  interpretations,  which 
verc  witiiheid  from  all  persons  not  initiated.  We 
Mt  hewevcr  dtstingntsli  between  rayitcries  pro- 
perly 10  called,  that  in,  such  in  which  no  one  was 
alieved  to  partake  unless  be  had  tindetgone  a 
fanal  ittfdwon,  and  the  mystic  ecTCfnoAiee  of 
(•r-iin  festivals,  the  performance  of  wliicli,  though 
ooofincd  to  particular  dassea  ol  persons,  or  to  a 
pvticdar  sex,  yet  did  not  nqnire  a  regular  inittae 
tion.  Our  attention  in  this  article  will  be 
to  the  mysteries  properly  so  called. 

It  appears  to  hare  bmi  the  desire  of  all  nations 
of  antiquity  to  withhold  certain  f>art8  of  their  re- 
%ioas  wonhip  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  in 
anler  to  tender  them  the  more  venerable.  (Strabo, 
p.  717.)  But  that  the  ancient  mysteries  were 
nothing  but  impositions  of  priests,  who  played  upon 
the  supentitions  and  ignorant,  is  an  opinion,  which, 
although  entertained  by  Limbturg  Brouwer,  the 
latett  writ«>r  on  the  subject  {Histoire  de  la  Civiiua- 
1km  Morale  et  IWig.  det  Grees^  vol  iv.  p.  1 99), 
certainly  cannot  satisfy  those  who  arc  accustomed 
to  seek  a  more  solid  and  vital  principle  in  all  re- 
l%ioas  institutions  that  hare  ever  bad  any  lasting 
iniloence  upon  mankind.  The  persons  united 
and  initiated  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  in  Greece 
were  neither  all  priests,  nor  did  they  belong  to  the 
vnMBt  and  aoperstitious  classes  of  society,  but 
tney  were  on  thf  contran-  fre<iucntly  the  most  dis- 
ttngitiibed  suiteMiicn  and  ])luluiKipherd.  It  bos 
heen  renaikcd  under  Elbusinia  (iiw454,b)  that 
it  ufitf  BMttilohftUn  that  th«  nijstenea  in  tbe 
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various  parts  of  Gre.-cp  wen*  remains  of  the  ancient 
Pelasgiaii  religion.  The  ossociiitions  of  persons 
far  the  purpose  of  celebrating  them  must  therwfim 
have  been  formed  at  the  time  when  the  over- 
wheliuiug  iiiilucnco  of  the  Hellenic  religion  began 
to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  OieeeB,and  when  |Mfioaa 
who  still  entertained  a  reverence  fnr  the  worship 
of  former  times,  united  tt^etber  with  the  intention 
of  preserving  and  upholdini?  among  themselTea, 
as  much  a*  pfi'^'^ibl.  of  the  ielij;inn  of  their  fore- 
father*. It  m  naiuml  cnouijh  that  they  formed 
themselves  for  this  purp<<«e  into  axieties,  analogoue 
to  the  brotherhoods  in  the  church  r  f  Home  (Por- 
phyt.tU  AbiUiu.  iv.  <!i),  aud  endeavoured  to  presi*rvo 
againat  tbe  pn&nation  of  the  multitude  that  which 
was  mo«t  dear  to  them.  Hence  the  sern*rv  of  all 
the  Circ^k  mysteries,  and  hence  the  fact  that  tliey 
were  almost  invariably  <xmnected  with  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  Pelasgian  divinities.  The  time 
vvheu  mysteries  were  cstabIL»lud  as  such,  must 
have  been  after  the  great  changes  and  disturboneca 
produced  by  the  Dorian  migration,  although  tra- 
dition refened  their  institution  to  Orpheus,  tbe 
Coretea,  tbe  Idaean  Daetylea,  Dionjana,  A&,  who 
bi  lnn?  to  ft  much  earlier  period.  These  tradi> 
tiuns,  however,  may  in  so  far  be  regarded  as  true^ 
as  the  mysteries  were  only  a  eentinnation  and  pm^ 
pagation  of  the  ancient  reli;;inn.  But  it  must  bo 
admitted  that  in  subsequent  times  new  elements 
were  added  to  the  mysteries,  which  were  origin- 
ally foreitrn  to  them.  The  development  of  phito. 
sophy,  and  more  especiiUly  the  intercourse  with 
the  MA  and  with  Egypt,  appear  to  bare  excieiaed 
a  considerable  influence  ujK)n  their  character. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece  were 
those  of  Saraethiaea  and  Elensis.  [Cabiikia  ; 
Ei  >iM A  ]  But  several  other  places  and  divini- 
ties had  their  noCTiliar  mysteries,  <.g.  tbe  island  of 
Crete  those  «  Zens  (Strabo,  p.  718  ;  Athea  ix; 
18)  ;  Argolis  those  of  Hem  (Pans.  ii.  3n.  §2)  ; 
Athens  those  of  Athena  aiul  Dionysus  (Plut  Alcib, 
34  ;  Dionvsia)  ;  Aicadut  those  of  Artemis  (Patis. 
j  iii.  23.  §  3),  and  Aeglna  those  of  Heuite.  (Pnus. 
ii.  30.  §  2).  But  not  only  the  worship  of  the  great 
gods,  but  also  thai  ef  some  ancient  banes  was 

connected  with  mysteries.  (Pamu  it*  34.  |^  ii  I, 
iL30.§5i  Herod.  T.  83.) 
The  bendits  wbieb  the  initiated  hoped  to  obtain 

were  security  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  protection  from  dangers  both  in  this  life  and 
in  tbe  life  to  come.  The  princijuil  part  of  the  ini> 
tiation,  and  that  which  was  thought  to  be  most 
efficacious  in  producing  the  desired  effects,  we  re 
the  lostrations  and  panficatiims,  whence  the  mys- 
teries themselm  an  nmetinMa  called  «a0d^M  or 

Offences  against  and  violations  of  the  mysteries 
were  at  Athens  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon 
king,  and  the  court  in  such  cases  only  consisted  of 
persons  who  were  themselves  initiated  (jA«fnni/i4-' 
m),  and  wen  sdected  from  the  heliostae  for  the 
purpose.  (Pollux,  viii.  141.)  Even  in  coses  which 
were  brought  before  an  ordinary  court,  the  judges 
were  only  initiated  persons,  if  the  ca^  had  any 
connection  with  the  mysteries.  (Andocid.  de  Afi/at. 
p.  1 4.)  That  no  one  but  the  initiated  might  b»ir 
the  transactions  in  such  a  case,  the  court  was  sw^ 
rounded  by  public  slavei^  to  koop  a!!  pro&no  pCf* 
sons  at  a  distance.    (Poliux,  vm.  12.J.) 

Tho  Roman  religion  had  no  such  mysteries  ■§ 
that  of  th«  Qnek%  bnt  only  niyitic  rites  and  cen*. 
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noniet  c<inn«cU>(I  with  th«  celebration  of  certoin 
fntivsk.  XjIm  Bacctwimiia  were  of  fai«%B  vigai., 
mad  «f  •hurt  duBiwn.  (  Diontsi a.  ] 

A  very  full  accoot  «f  th«  Greek  mTtterie*  b 
given  br  Limbtii^-Rronwer,  ^-  /  f  OV//1W. 

ii/or.  /fe&j^.  t/rji  Gm:*,  toI.  ir.  p.  i  4 1 5,  and 
chaplir  xxri  of  the  lamc  worit  OMMliM  •  OmM 
gnrrpT  of  ihe  Turioin  opinioiu  upon  the  inbWt 
which  have  been  entertained  bj  modem  tcboiar* 
aiul  pbiloaaf^eiflk  [L.  S.] 

MYSTII.F  (aiurrlXrj).    fCoBNA,  p.  »05,  aj. 

JilYSTEUM(/»Mrr^),  a  Orwk  liquid  me»- 
■m^  of  whleh  ttere  were  two  sites,  oUled  the 
large  and  nanU  nystram.  Tht  imall,  which  was 
the  more  common  of  the  tw©,  was  ^  of  the  cotvia, 
and  of  th<>  cyiabu&,  aud  therefore  contained  about 
l>Mcli  of  on  English  pint.  (CMm,  Ffoff.  c  15.) 
<)n!m  adds  ihiil  the  •mall«*r  my«tnini  conbiincd  2\ 
drachms,  that  the  lai^  was  ^  of  the  ootjla,  and 
oMUaaned  ^  dtacte  {  bol  thrt  th»  oMrt  enct 
mvtttruni  f rh  BiKcuSTaroy  ftiarpop)  held  8  scruples, 
that  is,  2|  drachma.  Acoording  to  this,  the  small 
mytmm  mM  U  f  of  tka  latger.  But  in  the 
13th  chaplir«f  tka  MBeftngOMOt  he  makes  the 
large  mystrum  =  f  nf  the  cotyla  and  th*-  fr-.^nW 
mystmm  \  of  the  lArge.  In  c  4  he  m&ka  the 
large  raystnim  «3  3  oxjIaiplM,  and  the  mall  =>nl^. 
Clcopatm  makc.i  th«  brc?'  nf  theootyla,  the 

■BioU-i^  (Wiun,  ^  iW.  p.  ISO.)  £P.8.J 


H. 


KAF/XTA.  tFiFinii,p.A69,t.] 
NAOS.  [Tbmplum.] 
NATALITII  LUDI.   [Lnm  Natalitil] 
NATA'LIBUS  RESTITUTia  [INOBNVI.] 
N  ATATION  NATATOHIUIC  [Balrhab, 
p.  inn,  b.) 

NATU'RA,NATURA'LT8RA'na  fJwi] 

NAVA'LKS  DUU'MVIRI.    [Dri  vvmi.] 
NAVA'LES  SO'CII.  [K.xKR.  iTt  s  p.  500,  b.] 
NAVA'LIA,  were  docks  at  Itume  whoro  ships 
wore  built,  md  Iie6tted.    They  wi  re 

nttached  to  the  emporium  outside  of  the  Porta 
Trigetttina,  and  were  connected  with  the  Tiber. 
(Lir.  zxxT.  10,  xl.  51,  x\r.  2.)  The  emporium 
and  nar.iIiA  wi^re  first  iiidudcd  within  llic  Wiills 
of  the  city  by  Aurelian.  (Vapisc  .ditre^  21.) 

Th«  docka  (p^d&mm  or  rtiifna)  m  the  Pdnwens 
at  Athens  oust  1000  talents,  siid  having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  anarchy  were  agnin  restored  and 
fiflUj  eompleted  by  Lycurgns.  (luocr.  Armpa-j. 
S&;  BBckh,  Ptifd.  Eem.  p.  201,  2nd  ed.)  They 
were  under  thf  «i!penTit«'nH»'nce  of  rern'nr  off:  (>rs 
called  iviiAtXffTcu  rw»  ytvpittp,  1  KFiMKLSTAS, 
No.  5.] 

NAVA'LTS  CORCNA.    [CnnnsA,  p.  SCO.] 
NAVAKCUUS  (vauapxat)  u  the  name  by 
whieh  iim  Gneks  designated  both  the  cAplaui  of  a 

sint^'lo  ship,  and  the  admiral  of  a  fleet.  The  office 
itself  was  called  vawxpxla.  The  admiral  of  the 
Atheniaa  fleet  was  always  one  of  the  ten  geuerab 
{{npaTriyoi)  elected  orery  year,  and  ho  had  either 
the  w  hole  or  nt  h  ast  the  principal  command  of  the 
fleet  Tkemist.  \n.)    The  cbit^ officers  who 

•erred  under  him  were  the  trienuoho  ond  the  pen- 
t'-i-fiTitrrrf  >T«,  each  ol  whom  cnminiindt'd  oni!  vrg^i  1  ; 
tin-  initnur  ofboers  in  the  vessels  were  the  icv^cp. 
¥^rtu  or  helounMB.  tho  mAmmC  «r 


NAtJCRABlA. 

been  employed  at  the  prow  c<f  the  t 

TBGL'S.) 

Other  Greek  statM  who  fcc^  S 
wi*e  thrir  riavarrhsi.    A  S^rrtrir  njiTari;h«»  is 
tioncd  bpr  Xenophon  (iJt>U£».  lu  1.  g  7), 


«f  the  mwmt      Ao  oysiyiriwho  mort  have 


(P.Ahix,  I  'ffl  :  Sturx,  U^.  X^o^Jl  ii  p.  3-21  ) 
The  navarcbia  of  tifAita  however 
tasn  afliMr  tinna,  «Wn  the  SpaitM  h^t 
a  fleet  ond  poosesnoos  in  fereign  oimttnes.  Tbcr 
othce  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  kiziga,  aoHL 
Arblotlc  {Poiit.  ii.  6.  p.  61^  ed,  Gotilmg)  coQs  m 
(rx*S^  iriptt  fiaftkf to.  (See  Web^r.  Dm  Gj0im 
LaeedtJenumiorvm  lid).  \'ar>altb.  p.  7\, 
The  navarchos  in  Rhodea  seems  to  kare  bem 
thoirchiaf  Miliiwj  ottean  We 
rized  to  conclude  treaties  with 
(Polyb,  XV  lL  1),  and  seat  on 
tMOMof  the  republic  (Polyb. 
25.) 

NAUCRA'RTA  (vavKpapia)  is  tlie  naioe  s/  a 
division  of  the  iiklubitants  of  Attica.    The  Soar 
Attic  phylac  were  each  divided  into  three  phjaHii^ 
and  each  of  these  twelve  phratrieo  into  f^'tir  vb-:- 
craries,  ol  which  there  were  thus  farty-e^g;ht.  Tine 
diviMOD  ia  OMfibed  to  Belna  (PIm^b,  m,  Wm^ 
•fpo^fa),  but  Herodotus  (v.  71)  in  relating  tb«*  hi- 
surrection  of  Cylon  mentiom  m?gistxsteo  at  Athcm 
eoflod  wftmdm  rdif  pm/Kpdpmr^  aa  tiat  tl»  mo- 
craries  must  have  exiitM  long  before  So  km.  Then 
is,  however,  smne  ditticulty  connectc-d  with  this 
passage  of  Herodotus,  ioasmuch  as  Thccydkles 
(L  1&)  in  relating  the  same  event  mexitiow  ^ 
nine  archons  instead  of  the  prytones  of  ihe  c^^s- 
crariea.    Wachsmath  {HeUm,  JlL  voL  i  ^ 
2d  ed.)  cndoovooBf  very  fngciiMMly.  to  noMsfle 
Herodotus  and  Thucydide*,  by  suf-itosin^  th^i 
prytanes  of  the  nauaaxies  were  tbe  aaine  m  tkr 
trittyarcfaa,  tho  aownw  of  tho  trot  ORboo,  and 
were  thus  identified  by  Thacydtdes  with  the  archm 
themselves.    What  the  naucrmet  wire  psr^iaM 
to  the  legislation  of  S<ilon  is  not  stated  aoywhov, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  pelitieai 
divisi  rii-i  .Ki:nil:ir  tn  thr  rlr^Trn^'^  in  the  constitatMa  of 
Cleisthenes,  and  wen}  made  periiaps  at  the  tiice  ^ 
the  institMiaii  oC^  nioo  ommm  tar  the  psapsse 
of  rejfulaling  the  lituripes,  taxes,  <r  financial  sad 
military  af£sirt  in  general.  (Bockh,  PwU.  Eem.  i, 
§  21.)   THtOMum  {OritdL  Aaotoo.  pi  M)  wm^ 
over  supposes  with  some  probability,  that  they 
were,  like  the  demes  of  Attica,  divisMM. 
lieucc  the  grammarians  inform  us  ttiot  immpaptt, 
or  the  chief  officer  of  every  aatwiy,  oraa  lhe«ao 
as  the  demarch.    At  any  mtr,  howfTcr,  the  nst:- 
craries  before  tbe  time  of  Solon  can  have  bad  bo 
cenBeetian  with  the  navy,  for  tho  AtheBHaaa 
had  no  navy,  ruui  the  word  yal'Kpapos  aaacH  be 
derived  froia  nxvs,  a  ship,  but  from  mim,  sod 
im6Kpap99  ia  mitj  anolher  ftni  Ibr  MslaMpo'  ■ 
the  sense  of  a  bomehoUor*  as  rarxor  was  used  fier 
the  rent  of  a  house.    (Pollux,  x.  ^0  ;  Wachtnolk, 
/lellm.  All.  voU  i.  p.  367  ;  Thiriwau,  /Jisi.  o/Gr. 
voL  il  p.  52.) 

Solon  in  hi^  legislation  thus  only  rctJl^ne<^  tbe 
old  institution  of  tbe  naacrories.  His  inwrtanoa 
probably  waa  that  ha  daigod  each  ihea 
the  equipment  of  one  trireme  and  with  the  raimx- 
iitt  0^  two  honemen.  (PoUoz,  viiL  lOtt.)  Ail 
ulKjraihii^aa  ftr  aa  iwaria  Aa d^ifiafav  sf 
imhah^  CMitiMoa  at  hafefvta  la  1^ 
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liiti  according  to  naQcrariet.  ClciatbenM  in  his 
rbaiige  of  the  Solonian  constitution  retained  the 


NAVIS. 


783 


into  naucraries  for  miiitaiy  and  financial 
(Phot.  L  &),  but  he  increased  their  num- 
ki  to  fifty,  makit^  fiv«  of  each  of  his  ten  tribes, 
M  that  now  the  numl>er  of  their  ships  was  in- 

rfrast-d  from  forty-ciirht  to  fifty,  aiid  that  of  horse- 
loen  from  uioetj-six  to  one  hundrpd.  The  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (tL  89)  that  the  Athenians  in 
t\''if  war  aeainst  Arcin.i  hnr\  only  fifty  ships  of 
ihtir  own,  is  thus  perfectly  m  accordance  with  the 
hhy  naucraries  wt  CfeisUienes.  The  functions  of 
thf  fonner  yavKpapot^naXho  heads  of  their  r<"'poriive 
jauaariei,  were  now  transferred  to  t))c  derisarchs. 
[Demarche.]  (Harpocmt  $.  v.  A^^ui^xo*')  The 
rMismtion  of  each  naucrarr  to  equip  a  ship  of  war 
tor  the  service  of  the  republic  may  be  regarded  aa 
ik  first  fbna  of  trierarehy.  (Lex.  Rhetor,  p.  283.) 
Ai  the  system  of  trierarchy  became  developed  and 
established,  this  obligation  of  the  nau entries  np- 
prarato  hare  gradually  OMMd  tad  to  havo  fallen 
ato  disuse.  (ComjiareTRrKRARCHiA.)  (Iji.  &J 
NAUCRARUS.  [Nalcraria.] 
NAVIS  (FOV9).  The  begimuitgof  the  art  of 
ihip-buildlns  and  of  naric^tion  among  the  Greeks 
most  be  referred  to  a  time  much  anterior  to  the 
a|M  «f  vhich  we  hare  anj  twofd.  Evan  in  tbe 
rarliest  Tnythical  stories  long  Toyages  are  riieTi- 
tioned,  which  are  certainly  not  altogether  poetical 
,  and  W9  have  avoy  reason  to  suppose 


that  at  that  caHy  ar^^  .o^ip?  wt-n-  used  which  were 
bt  superiar  to  a  simple  canoe,  and  of  a  much  more 
conplieated  structure.  The  tiow^  lb«nfbn^  what 
bi^ta  consisted  of  one  hollow  tree  (A/onoi^),  or 
when  ships  were  merely  rafts  (Aotes,  irxc^oi) 
titd  togeuar  with  leathern  thongs,  ropes,  and 
cthtT  snbstancea  (PUn.  //.  A'.  tIL  57),  belongs  to 
s  period  of  which  not  the  slightest  record  has 
midied  ai,  although  sneh  rade  and  nm^9  boats 
(t  rafli  conttrMird  occasionally  to  be  used  down 
to  the  latest  times,  and  amiear  to  hare  been  rery 
cMimoD  among  tevcial  of  lha  bwbanmt  natiou 
with  which  the  Romans  came  in  contact.  (Codrx  ; 
compare  QointiL  z.  2  ;  Fior.  ir,  2  ;  FesC  «.  v. 
AMfai/  LiT.  X30.  26.)  Fusing  over  the  itoryof 
tbe  ship  Argoand  thf  eT^edition  of  the  Arfjnnai^t% 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  ships  as  described 
k  the  HooMric  poems. 

The  numerous  fleet,  with  which  the  Greeks 
are  laid  to  hare  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
Host  on  the  whole  be  tcf^uded  aa  safBetent  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  which  navigation  %vas  car- 
ried on  in  those  times,  however  much  of  the  detail 
a  the  Honerie  deeeriptten  may  have  arisen  from 
tho  p'HjtV  own  imagination.  In  the  Ilompric  cata- 
logue it  is  stated  that  each  of  the  fifty  Boeotian 
ships  carried  190  wurion  (Jl  U.  510%  and  a  ship 
wliich  carried  so  many  cannot  have  been  of  very 
small  dimensions.  What  Homer  states  of  the 
Wnnlien  vesids  applies  more  or  less  to  the  ships 
of  other  Gn^eks,  These  ImV^  '.\  rre  provided  with 
a  mast  {irT6s)  which  was  iiastened  bv  two  ropes 
(wpirmm)  to  die  two  ends  of  the  wipi,  so  toat 
wh>  n  the  ro{>e  connecting  it  with  the  prow  bntke, 
the  mast  would  fail  towards  the  stem,  where  it 
»|ht  kfll  the  hehisnaa.    (Oil.  »L  409,  See.) 

Tlie  mast  could  be  erected  or  taken  down  as  ne- 
cessity reqnir&d.  They  also  had  sails  (ioT^a), 
hot  no  deck  ;  each  vessd  however  appears  to 

havf  had  only  one  sail,  which  was  used  iti  fa- 
toynhle  wiod ;  aod  tbe  pnocifal  means  of  pro- 


pelling the  vessel  lay  in  the  rowers,  who  sat  upon 
benches  («rXi)f8«s).    The  oars  were  fiutened  to  the 
side  of  the  ship  with  leathern  thongs  (rpoirol 
futriiwi,  Od.  iv.  782),  in  which  they  were  turned 
as  a  key  in  its  hole.    The  ships  in  Homer  are 
mosllj  oiled  black  (jidkaiyat)^  probably  because 
they  were  painted  or  covered  with  a  black  sul>- 
staace,  such  as  pitch,  to  protect  the  wood  against 
the  influence  of  the  water  and  the  air  ;  somethnes 
other  colotirn,  such  as  ^(ATOf,  minium  (a  red  co- 
lour), were  used  to  adorn  the  sides  of  the  ships 
near  the  prow,  whence  Homer  ocaisionally  calls 
ship?  mXrovdpriot^  i.e.  red-chcoked  {II.  ii.  837, 
(M.  IX.         ;  they  were  alsn  painted  occasionnlly 
with  a  porple  coloiir  {fwmmtflififiot^Od,  xl  124). 
Herodotus  says  (iii.  58)  that  all  shift*  were  painted 
with  /JAtoj.    When  the  Greeks  iiad  lauded  on 
the  coast  of  Troy,  the  ships  were  drawn  on  Und, 
and  fapftriunl  at  the  poop  to  large  stones  with  a 
rope  whicii  served  as  anchors  {II,  L  43C,  xiv,  77, 
Od.  ir.  137,  zr.  498 ;  Moschopul.  ad  11.  L  436). 
The  Greeks  then  mirrounde<1  th''  fleet  ■r.-tth  n  forti- 
tication  to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.   This  cnstom     diawing  the  ships  upon 
the  shore,  when  they  were  not  nsed,  was  follow,  d 
in  lattT  times  also,  as  every  one  will  remember 
from  the  accounts  in  Caesar^  Ocaamentaries.  There 
is  a  celebmted  but  difficult  pa««n[:'^  iti  the  Odyssey 
(v.  243,  &c),  in  which  the  building  of  a  Uint  is 
described,  althotigh  not  with  the  minuteness  which 
an  actual  ship-builder  might  wish  f  r.  Odysseus 
hrst  cuts  down  with  his  axe  twenty  trees,  and  pre- 
pares the  wood  for  his  pnipesa  by  cutting  it  smooth 
and  giving  it  the  proper  shape.    He  then  bores 
the  holes  for  nails  and  hooks,  mid  fits  the  planks 
together  and  fastens  them  with  nails.    He  rounds 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  like  that  of  a  brnad  trans- 
port vessel,  sad  raises  the  bulwark  {Upia),  hitiiig 
It  npon  iha  aamerous  ribs  of  the  ship.    He  after> 
wards  covers  the  whole  of  the  outside  with  planks, 
which  are  hiid  across  the  ribs  from  the  keel  up- 
wards to  the  bulwarilE ;  next  the  mast  is  made, 
and  the  sail-yard  attached  to  it,  and  lastly  the 
rudder.    When  the  ship  is  thus  fhr  completed,  bo 
raises  the  balwaik  still  higher  by  wfdtenrailE 
which  goes  all  aroiird  t!;e  vessel,  as  a  protection 
against  the  waves.  This  raised  bulwark  of  wicker- 
worit  end  tbe  like  was  used  &  later  times  also. 
(Eustath.  ad  Od.  v.  25G.)    For  bolhut  Odysseus 
throws  into  the  ship        which  according  to  the 
Scholiast  eondstad  ef  wood,  stones,  and  sand. 
Calypso  then  bring-;  liirn  materials  to  make  a  sail 
ol^  and  he  fastens  the  t/wipai  or  ropes  which  rur 
from  the  ton  of  the  mast  to  the  two  «ndi  of  tba 
yard,  and  also  the  KdAoi  with  which  the  sail  is 
drawn  up  or  let  down.    Tbe  iriSfs  mentioned  in 
this  poAsage  were  tmdoabtedly,  as  in  the  later 
limes,  the  ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower  corners 
of  the  square  sail.    (Comp.  Nitzsch.  Anmerk.  g, 
Odyts,  vol  ii.  p.  35,  ftc. ;  Ukert,  Btmtr^k.  Mber 
I/i'in.  Gco>tr.  J).  'JO.)     TV.r-  ship  of  which  the 
building  is  thus  described  was  a  small  boat,  a 
e'xsUa  as  Hooter  calls  it ;  hat  it  had  like  all  the 
Ilomcric  ships  a  round  or  fiat  bottom.  Greater 
ships  must  have  been  of  a  more  complicated  struc* 
ture,  as  ship-boilders  are  praised  as  artists.  (//. 
V.  60,  &C.)    Beliiw,  xmder  Ctrrur/tl,  a  represent- 
ation o|  two  boats  is  given  which  appear  to  hear 
great  lesembhrnee  to  the  me  of  whieb  uw  building 
in  described  in  the  OdysHcy.    (Compii  TUlliral^ 
Inisi,  y  Greece,  vol  i.  p[  219^ 
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It  ia  a  general  opinion  that  in  the  Honeric  aee 
•ailora  did  nut  venture  nut  into  the  open  tea,  but 
that  >uch  was  really  done  is  clear  from  the  fad, 
that  Homer  makes  Odysseus  say  that  he  hod  lost 
sight  of  land,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and 
water  (Od.  ziL  403  ;  comp.  xiv.  302  ;  Virg.  Aem, 
iiu  192,  &cX  although  on  the  whole  it  may  be 
admitted,  that  evm  down  to  the  historical  times 
the  navigation  of  the  ancients  was  confined  to 
coasting  along  the  shore.  Homer  never  mentions 
engngements  at  sea.  The  Greeks  most  renowned 
in  the  heroic  ages  as  sailors  were  the  Cretans, 
whose  king  Minos  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  large 
fleet,  and  also  the  I'haeacians.  (Thucyd.  L  4  ; 
Hom.  Od.  viii.  110,  &c) 

After  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  navigation, 
and  with  it  the  art  of  ship-building,  niost  have  be- 
come greatly  improved,  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  numerous  colonies  on  foreign  coasts, 
and  the  increased  commercial  intercourse  with 
these  colonies  and  other  foreign  countries.  The 
practice  of  piracy,  which  was  during  this  period 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  not  only  between 
Greeks  and  foreigners,  but  also  among  the  Greeks 
themselves,  must  likewise  have  contrihuti-d  to  the 
improvement  of  ships  and  of  navigation,  although 
no  particulars  arc  mentioned.  In  Greece  itself  the 
Corinthians  were  the  first  who  brought  the  art  of 
aiiip-building  nearest  to  the  point  nt  which  wc  find 
it  in  the  time  of  Thucyd  ides,  and  they  wpre  the 
first  who  introduced  ships  with  three  ranks  of 
rowers  (Tpi^p««i,  Triitmet).  About  the  year  700 
B.C.  Ameinocles  the  Corinthian,  to  whom  this  in- 
vention is  ascrit>ed,  made  the  S^iminns  ocqiuiinted 
with  it  (Thucyd.  i.  13  ;  Plin.  //.  M  vii.  57)  ;  but 
it  must  have  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  Uircines^ 
that  is,  ships  with  two  ranks  of  rowcre,  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  the  Er}-thraean8.*  These  in- 
novations however  do  not  seem  to  have  been  gene- 
rally adopted  for  a  long  time  ;  for  we  read  that 
about  the  time  of  Cyrus  tlie  Phocaeana  introduced 
long  sharp-keeled  ships  called  irttfnfKdmopoi.  (He- 
rod, i.  1 63.)  These  belonged  to  the  chuis  of  long 
war-ships  (K^«t  fuurpoi),  and  had  fifty  rowers, 
twenty-tivo  on  eich  oido  of  the  ship,  who  sat  in 
one  row.  It  is  further  stated  that  before  this 
time  veuels  called  arpoyyvXxu^  with  large  round 
or  rather  flat  bottoms,  had  been  used  exclusively 
by  all  the  lonians  in  Asia.  At  this  period  most 
Greeks  seem  to  have  adopted  the  loiig  shipt  with 
only  one  rank  of  rowers  on  each  side  ;  their  name 


•  Biremet  are  sometimes  called  by  the  Greeks 
9iKpoTa  {C'lC  ad  Ait.  xvi.  4  ;  Hirt.  IhlL  Alex,  47.) 
The  name  biremis  is  also  applied  to  a  little  boat 
managed  by  only  two  oars.  (Horat.  ill.  29.  62  ; 
Lucan,  viii.  562,  x.  56.) 


varied  accordingly  as  they  had  fifty  (wrmprirr*. 
pot),  or  thirty  {Tpuuc6rTopoi)^  or  etren  a  smaQer 
number  of  rowers.  A  ship  of  war  of  this  cla«  it 
represented  in  the  previous  woodcut,  which  it  takes 
from  MuDt^ucon,  CAtUiq.  EjtjAiq.  toL  iv.  pan  2. 
pLl42. 

The  following  woodcut  contains  a  beautiful  £ra^ 
ment  of  a  Bireme  with  a  complete  deck.  (  Wicck---l- 
mann,  Momum,  Autich.  imtdU.  pL  207.)  Asuiintx 
specimen  of  a  small  Bireme  is  given  further  on. 


The  first  Greek  people  whom  we  know  to  have 
acquired  a  navy  of  importance  were  the  Cariatlita!is 
Siunians,  and  Phocaeans.   Alxiut  the  time  of  Cxnn 
and  Cambyses  the  Corinthian  Trireroet  were  fcat- 
rally  adopted  by  the  Sicilian  tyrants  azxl  by  thf 
Corcyraeans,  who  soon  acquired  the  most  power£B2 
navies  among  the  Greeks.   In  other  porta  oif  Grtcet 
and  even  at  Athens  and  in  Aegina  the  most  coccxada 
vessels  about  this  time  were  long  ships  with  oofy 
one  rank  of  rowcn  on  each  side.  Athens,  ahKoagii 
the  foundation  of  its  maritime  power  had  been  hid 
by  Solon  [Naucraria],  did  not  obtain  a  fleet  s/ 
any  importance  until  the  time  of  Tbemiftodrs,  wb* 
persuaded  them  to  build  200  Triremes  for  the  par- 
pose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  .A.egina.  Ik! 
even  then  ships  were  not  provided  with  oomplce 
decks  {KOTcurrpdnara)  covering  the  whole  of  tbc 


Teasel.   (Thucyd.  i.  14  ;  Herod,  vu.  144.)  Skift 
with  only  a  partial  deck  or  with  no  deck  st  sit. 
were  called  (uppaxroi  r^<f,  and  in  Latin  mm 
apertae.    A  fine  representation  of  such  a  one  if 
figured  above  from  a  coin  of  Corcyra.    The  ik'p 
described  in  Homer  had  no  decks,  and  wrrr  aJI 
i^paxToi  (Thucyd.  L  10),  and  the  only  protectMi 
for  the  men  con  fisted  of  the  "bcpuL  or  bulmL 
(Ilom.  Od.  xii.  229.)    Even  at  the  time  of  tk 
Persian  war,  the  Athenian  shipt  were  vithoat  s 
complete  deck.  (Thucyd.  L  1 4.)    Shipt  which  W 
a  complete  deck  were  called  <raT(i^parrd<,  Hid 
the  deck  itself  Ketrdarpt^fjM.    Their  inventioa  ii 
ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Thasians.    At  the  time 
when  Thcmistoclcs  induced  the  Athenians  to  buiU 
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ft  fleet  of  200  BaiU,  h*  aUo  carried  a  decree,  that 
•my  3re0r  twenty  omt  Trinowa  tbrndd  be  bidlt 

from  the  produce  of  the  mliica  of  Unuritiin.  (Pv 
Ijaeo.  i.  30 ;  PluL  Tkemid,  4  ;  oomp.  13dckli, 
FM,  Emm.  fk  9d  «dtt>  After  the  tiim  of 
Themistoclcs  as  many  as  twenty  Trirenips  must 
baie  been  built  evciy  year  botb  in  timet  of  war 
md  «f  iMBoe,  aa  tlie  avwaga  number  af  Trimnea 
which  was  alw.i}-*  ready  amomitcd  to  between 
tiuee  and  lour  hundred.  Such  an  annual  addition 
vst  the  mere  necetHuy,  aa  the  venelt  were  of  a 
%lit  jtrnctiir?  and  did  not  lost  !onj*.  The  w  hoh 
•opointendence  of  the  building  of  new  Triremes 
was  IB  die  baada  of  tha  Mnate  of  the  Five  Him- 
drt^l  (DonT-'stli.  c.  AmlnU.  p.  598),  but  the  actual 
buiiness  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  called  the 
rpai^amel,  one  of  whom  acted  aa  tbe^  treasurer, 
and  had  in  his  kccynng  tlic  niorv  v  -r  t  n;  nrt  for  the 
puipoK.  In  the  tune  of  Dcmoslheiie*  a  treasurer 
•f  ue  rpniptmotol  laa  away  wiUi  tba  noney,  which 
amoratrd  to  two  talents  nnrl  a  Imlf  During  the 
period  after  Alexander  the  Grrot  the  Attie  navy 
appran  to  hava  beeame  eoiuidembly  diminiabed, 
as  in  307  B.C,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  promised  the 
Alhcniana  timber  for  100  new  Triremes.  (Diod. 
n.  4S ;  Plut  Dtmtlr.  10.)  After  thia  time  the 
Hhodians  Ix  cimc  the  frreatesl  maritime  power  in 
Giveoe.   The  navy  of  Sjparta  was  nerer  of  great 

flDpMtnWfW 

Nriviir;itioii  rematnt-d  for  the  most  fiart  what  It 
bad  been  belore :  the  Greeks  seldom  ventured  out 
iato  the  open  lea,  md  it  waa  generally  cooiiderad 
ttcf-siary  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  ci>a»t  or  of  some 
iabod,  which  alao  served  as  guides  in  daytime :  in 
the  i^bt  the  poaition,  risbg  and  aetting  of  the 
iI;"T<-rent  stars  anawert-d  the  same  pun.  si\  In 
wmler  navigation  ccnerally  ceased  altogether.  In 
mia  when  it  wodd  have  been  aeeeamzy  to  eoaat 
sroand  a  consideniWe  extent  of  country,  wlilch  was 
fwmectcd  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck, 
Ae  shqis  wen  lometiniM  drawn  neroia  the  nedc  of 
land  from  one  Bea  to  the  other,  hy  machines  calh:d 
i^Koi  Ttiis  was  done  most  frequenthf  across  the 
iMhaMsefCofftttth.  (Herad.  tiL  34  {  Thvciyd.  viil 
I,  iiL  1.%  with  the  SchoLi  Stnk  viiL  880  i 
Poljb.  iv.  19,  T.  101.) 

Now  as  r^gnds  the  Tarions  kinds  ef  ships  ued 
hy  the  Greeks,  we  mit;ht  divide  th' in  ^vit'i  Pliny 
aencdiog  to  the  ntimber  of  ranks  of  rowers  em- 
jtoyti  m  tbcni,  nto  Meneresi  Biiemes,  ^Yimnes, 
Qiiadrremes,  Qiiiniiueremcs,  &:c.,  up  to  the  enor- 
DMtt  ship  with  forty  nuiks  of  rowcxa,  built  by 
PtstoMtras  Philointor  (Plia.  t  A ;  Athen.  v. 
p.  203,  &c)  But  all  these  appear  to  have  been 
cQoit meted  on  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  more 
CDQTcaicDt  t»  divide  tbeni  into  altps  of  wor  and 

Aipto/f'urJen  ((popTiK^.^  ipopnjjo),  iXiraSfS,  wXdia, 
*Tftrffvhai^naM$  oaerariae^navet  actmriae).  Ships 
•f  the  latter  kiiul  were  not  cdenlated  ta  tpdat 
mnTeraent  or  rapid  sailing,  but  to  carry  the  prcatest 
possible  qoantiQr  of  goods*  Hence  their  stmcture 
was  bulky,  their  bettom  nond,  and  dthoi^  tbey 
were  not  without  rowers,  yet  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  wen  fffopelled  were  their  sails. 

The  most  eonnnon  ships  ef  war  in  ihe  eailier 
times  were  the  pcntecontori  (irf»^it^KT/),Toi>,  l,nt 
sften-ards  they  were  ciiiefly  Trircmes,and  the  latter 
are  frequently  designated  only  by  the  name  i^ct, 
vbileall  the  othi  ra  aro  called  by  the  name  indi- 
cattf^  their  peculiar  character.  Triiemes  however 
vm^gain  divided  tnio  two  ctiim;  the  one  con- 


I  sis  ting  of  real  raon  -of-  war,  which  were  quick- sail* 
I  ing  vessels  (rax<<ai)i,  and  ^e  other  ef  traiwports 
oithfr  fur  .-i'l.liiT-,  (<jrp%rtumSfsoriwKtrayw,<!') 
or  for  h<»S€fl  {iwmtyoif  iwrtKyityol).  Ships  of  this 
class  were  men  iMttvy  and  awlcwatd,  and  were 
therefore  not  used  in  battle  except  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity. (Thucfd.!.  116.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  caonnsa  pnctaee  to  nae  ie  trnmpetU  ibr  soldlen 
and  hor8«'3  such  Triremes  aa  had  Li-cume  usidess 
as  men-of-war.  The  ordinaiy  size  of  a  war  gailcy 
may  be  infeRed  fiom  the  met  that  the  average 
nuniher  of  men  engaged  in  it,  including  the  crew 
and  marines,  waa  two  hundred,  to  wheat  on  some 
oceastono  aa  moeh  ae  thirty  epibatae  were  added. 
[  '  H  rod.  viii.  17,  vii.  184;  comp.  Eimhatak  and 
ISiKlvh,  J*uU.  Eeott.  p.  278,  &c)  The  rapidity 
with  which  these  war  galleys  mUed  may  be 
gathered  from  viiriou>  statemcnta  in  anciei-.t  wriUT-i, 
aiid  appears  to  have  heen  so  ^-at,  thai  even  wc 
cannot  help  looking  upon  it  without  astonidiment, 
when  we  find  that  the  (juickne&a  of  an  ancient 
trireme  nearly  equalled  that  of  a  modem  steam- 
boat Among  the  war-ships  of  (lie  Athenians  their 

Kirrrd  state-vessels  were  always  included  (P.\- 
RALUSi  comp.  Biickh,  Urkundm  uber  d,  Seewcatu 
dm  AM,  Stoats  p.  76,  &c.);  bnt  amallsr  vessels, 
SUr!i  the  irtvTii\K6vT0fhii  or  TptaxSyropoi,  are 
never  included  when  the  sum  of  nun-of-war  is 
mentioned,  tad  dMir  nse  6r  nnlitaty  purposes  ap- 
pears gradually  to  have  ceased. 

Vessels  with  more  than  three  ranks  of  rowers  on 
eadi  side  wen  not  eonstnded  in  Gteeee  tin  aboat 
the  year  100  a.  a,  when  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  who  bestowed  great  care  upon  biS  navy, 
built  t]ioftMQnadrinaea(rtTpi^(s),  with  wliich 
he  had  probably  become  aeqwunted  tlirough  the 
Carthaginians,  since  the  invention  of  these  vessels 
is  ascribed  to  Aen.  (Plm.  17.  AT.  vIL  &7 ;  Dioder. 
xtv,  41,  4?.)  T'p  to  this  time  no  Quinqtu  remes 
{TttrHjpfts)  had  been  built,  and  the  invention  of 
them  is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  t^fgn  of  Dionysius. 
Mnesigeitnn  (np.  I'Jiv.  K  r  )  siscribes  the  invention 
of  Quinquercoues  to  tlie  buiaminians,  and  if  this 
Statement  is  eorneti  Dienyrfue  bad  bfa  Quinqoe- 
remes  probably  built  by  a  Sahiminian  ship  builder. 
In  the  reign  of  Dionysius  II.  Ucxcrcs  (i{^(s) 
are  also  mentioned,  tlie  inventiett  wUeb  waa 
.x-^cribed  to  the  Syracusans.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  vi  12, 
with  the  note  of  Perizonius ;  Flin.  L  &}  After  the 
time  of  Aleander  the  Orsat  the  use  of  vessels 
with  four,  five,  and  more  ranks  of  rowers  became 
very  general,  and  it  is  well  known  from  Polybiua 
<i  9S,  ftfr)  that  the  (list  Pmiie  war  was  diielly 
carried  on  with  Qninqurremcs.  Ships  with  twelve, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowers  (Flin.  Lc. ; 
Atben.  ▼.  204,  die.),  sncb  ae  tbey  wen  built  by 
Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  to  have  been 
mere  curiosities,  and  did  not  come  into  common 
nse^  The  Athosians  at  first  did  not  adopt  vessels 
larger  than  Triremes, probably  because  they  thought 
that  with  rapidity  and  skill  they  oould  do  moro 
tliaa  with  bu^  and  uiwieldy  ships.  In  the  year 
&C.  356  they  continued  to  i-r  nothing  but  Tri- 
remes ;  but  in  330  B.  c.  the  republic  had  already 
a  nnraber  of  Qnadriremee,  which  was  afterwards 
increiised.  The  first  Quinquerenies  at  Athens  are 
mentioned  in  a  document  (in  Bockh's  Urlamdcn^ 
N.xiv.  litt  K.)  bdonging  to  the  year  &<x  835. 
Herodotus  (vi.  87),  according  to  the  common 
reading,  calls  the  theoris,  which  in  OL  72  the 
Aegiaebut  took  from  the  At]i«ni«n%  s  wtyrifi^; 
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but  the  reading  in  thi«  poAsage  if  eomipi,  and 
wtrrmipit  shoold  be  written  initcad  of  rcrripiyf. 
(Bockh,  rnhmdK  ^  76.)    After  the  jmm  MO 

the  Athenians  app<'nr  to  hnre  pradually  coaaod 
building  Trireme*,  atiU  to  iuive  cooatractcd  (^uad- 


AnKiiii^  the  ■mailer  vcsfcli  we  maj  roenlion  the 
Amtos  or  imirtoVf  which  Mem*  to  hav«  been  ■ome- 
HmmwKimmA^^hvim,  (H«v»d.  tH.  IM  ; 

eomp.  Pind-  Pyth.  xi.  62,  AVw.  v.  V)  Tho  aratu* 
most  generally  have  been  rery  imali,  and  the  aaoM 

a  McapJka^  for  Suetoniiu  (Cbo.  64)  in  deKribing 
Cacaar't  eaeUf^  from  Alexandria,  taj9  tlMk  be 
jan)p<-<l  iiit-i  a  wnplia,  which  I'luLirch,  in  narratinp 
the  i^uiio  event,  calls  an  acation.  Fn>in  Thucydides 
(It.  67)  with  the  ranark  of  the  Scholiail,  «•  amt 
infer  that  it  wtu  a  siunll  l>'>nt  in  which  every  person 
Miling  in  it  managed  two  oars,  one  with  each  band. 
Tbe  OMM  SoulMi  (tntdffn)  tewtat  smmU  ikWor 
lifc-lMixii,  which  wn*  commonly  attached  to  mer- 
chantmen for  the  poipoee  of  Mving  the  crew  in 
danger.  (Act  Apod.  zzriL  10.) 

LAmma,  or  LtbmrmieOt  in  Greek  X^vpvlt  or  Xi- 
ia  a  name  giren  apparently  to  every  war- 
ahip,  flrom  a  biremc  up  to  those  with  six  lines  of 
lowers  on  each  side  (Locian,  toI.  r.  p.  '262,  ed. 
Bip.  ;  Klor.  iT.  2  ;  Siietnn.  Awf.  17)  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  hbumac  even  with  six  line*  of 
were  eonaiderBd  Mnall  and  ewift  in  eon* 
jiarisciu  with  the  unwieldy  ships  of  Antony  at 
Actium.  UloraL  Epod.  i.  1.)  Plioy  (z.  32)  in* 
fenaa  ne  that  they  were  eenetmeled  dtairp  in  the 
bows  to  ftifer  the  Kast  possible  resistance  to  the 
water.  They  were  usually  provided  with  a  beak, 
whence  a  aaots  rottrcUa  is  genenUly  the  lame  as  a 
Libania.  They  were  first  constructed  by  the 
Lihiimians  (whi-nr-e  thi-y  derived  their  name),  and 
first  used  hv  the  iltinuiiis  in  the  battle  of  Actiuni. 
(Comp.  Cell.  xvii.  3  ;  Plin.  //.  A^.  ix.  5,  XviL  S  ; 
Appian,      IMl.  Ilfyr.  3  ;  Jiiv,  n.  iii.  240.) 

Every  Tessel  at  Athens,  as  in  modem  times,  had 
a  name  given  to  it»  whfek  was  generally  of  the 
ft'ininine  ^-ender,  whence  Aristophanes  {Eq.  1313) 
calls  the  Triremoe  wo^crowt,  and  one  veaeel,  the 
rnawef  wliieb  waa  Nanphante,  hocnOa  the  daofh- 
lerof  Nauso.  (Dockh,  l/rk.  p.  81,  Sec  ;  and  a  uaC 
of  names  in  p.  84,  &c.)  The  Romans  sometimes 
gave  to  their  ships  masculine  names.  The  Greek 
names  were  cither  taken  from  ancient  heroinea  such 
as  Naiisicaa,  or  they  were  abstract  words  such  as 
E^Aoio,  0«pair«ta,  n^ywio,  it^f^outm,  'Hyc/M^i^, 
iu.  In  many  eaaea  the  nme  eC  the  baildcr  abo 
was  added. 

We  now  proceed  to  docribe  the  principal  parts 
of  ancient  TiMoeli. 

1.  The  prow  (wp<ipa  or  ^^rwiror,  prora)  waa 
generally  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  figures, 
which  were  either  painted  upon  the  sides  or  laid 
in.  It  aaema  to  have  been  vefy  commnn  to  n-pre- 
aent  an  eye  on  each  side  of  the  prow,  (lUkkh,  I'rk. 
p.  102  ;  liecker,  Charikles^  vol.  ii.  p.  60.)  Ujion 
the  prow  or  fioro'deck  there  was  always  some  em- 
blem (»ofJ<i<r»j/ior,  insufne^  Jipura)  by  which  the 
■hip  wae  distinguished  from  others.  At  the  head 
of  Um  plow  thm  projected  the  vrSkot^  and  ita  ex- 
tremity was  temu  d  aKpofrT.lKioi/,  which  waa  fro 
qnently  made  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  or  a  helmet. 
It  appean  to  have  been  aonwtfaMaa  oovwed  with 
brass  and  to  have  served  as  as  cnbole  (ifUioX'f}) 
against  the  enemy's  vessels.  (Aeschyl  Pert.  414.) 
The  dir/N><rr4Xier  is  aoroetimea  designated  by  the 
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name  of  x*|i^'(cof  (from  x^v,  a  goose),  l<<aa^  it 
was  fonned  in  the  ahape  oif  the  head  or  occk  <d  s 
goose  or  swm,  si  in  the  m  i.iiin|Mnjfhn  ^"HiBt 
{Etym.  Magn.  ».  r.)  The  chenisTB  wus  oftta 
gilt  and  made  of  bronzeu  (Lacia&,  V*t.  Htd.  41, 
Jmp.  Trmg.  14.)  A  clii«iaf  of  bnj<ize  is  pie* 
served  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  (Uiilis, 
VieL  det  beaam  Artt,}    lUtrnQKM,}  Jml  bskw 


the  prow  and  projecting  a  little  above  t>vc  k«d  ni 
the  Rottmm  (MoXos,  tfASokaf}  or  beak,  wkkk 
consisted  of  a  beam,  to  which  were  altaAed  ^Kf 
and  pointed  irons,  or  lh«  head  of  a  ixn  t3<i  tk 
like.    This  fu€u\oi  was  used  for  the  piupa«  « 
attacking  another  vt  ssol  and  of  breakinr  its  tfia 
It  b  Mid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Tjnkttio 
PiWus.    (Plin.  tc.)    These  beaks  wm SI fii* 
always  above  the  water  and  risiUe  ;  s/Wrw* 
they  won  attached  lower,  so  thattkyMS- 
visible,  and  thns  became  still  more  dangewsi  • 
other  ships.  (Diodor.  xi.  27,  xiv.  60, 7i  ;  W  «- 
26,  xvL  5,  Till  6.)  TbosB«S«odwss4eat*^ttka 
from  Montfiuicon  (L'Amtiq.  BtjJiq.  iv.2.l»lW» 
rspiesent  three  different  beaks  sf  sk'pa 
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Comifcted  with  the  fftSo^MS  wm  the  wpotfiMaKls^ 
vhich  according  to  PoIIox  (I  85)  mnat  h«Te  been 
a  vooden  part  of  the  vesael  in  the  prow  above  the 
beak,  and  wai  probably  the  same  as  the  'nrrlSff, 
ud  intended  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  the  f/H0nXot 
rfahoitflt  ship.  The  command  in  the  prow  of  a 
mac]  was  exercised  by  an  officer  called  wpmf^ts^ 
vho  teems  to  hare  been  next  in  nmk  to  the  steers- 
Mn,  and  to  hare  had  the  care  of  the  gear,  and  the 
mmaaoA.  vnx  the  loweo.  (Xcgoopli.  OMoa.  tu. 

2.  T%e  tiern  (wpvfunt^  pujtpis)  wna  gcncrall}- 
aboTp  the  other  parts  of  the  deck,  nnd  in  it  the 
klm^nian  had  his  elevated  seat.  It  is  seen  in  the 
reprcscntudSM  of  ancient  vessels  to  be  rounder 
than  the  prow,  though  its  extremity  is  likewise 
sharp.  The  stem  was,  like  the  prow,  adorned  in 
various  «-nj9,  but  especially  with  the  image  of  tte 
tutelary  deity  of  the  vessel  (tutela).  In  some  re- 
preaenutions  a  kind  of  roof  is  formed  over  the 
head  of  the  steersman,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
strm  frtqiiontly  has  an  elegant  ornament  called 
cqjluitrey  and  in  Greek  i^Kaarov^  which  consti- 
taici  Ao  highest  part  of  the  poop.  It  formed  a 
eORCsponding  ornament  to  the  h(po<rr6\iov  nt  the 
At  the  junction  of  the  aplustre  with  thf 
\  m  which  it  was  based,  wc  commonly  observe 
ornament  resembling  a  circular  shield  :  tliia 
I  called  dtrviScMir  or  omriSiVin).    It  i:i  seen  on 

tbetwe  i|lailrfai  here  njgnmalaL  (Gcenpi  Apol- 


Ion.  Rhod.i.  1089,  iL  801 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  22  ; 
HeeL  U.  XT.  718  ;  Herod,  vi  1 U.)  The  aplustre 
Nss  inmedmtely  behind  the  gnbemator,  and  served 
in  some  degree  to  protect  him  from  wind  and  rain. 
SoBirtimes  there  appears,  beside  the  aplustre,  a 
pok»to  vhich  a  fillet  or  pennon  (roiWa)  was  at- 
t«ched,  which  served  both  to  distinguish  and  adorn 
t^  tsimI,  and  also  to  show  the  direction  of  the 
vML  In  the  colanm  of  Trajan,  a  lantern  is  sus- 
fx'nded  from  the  aplustre  so  as  to  hang  over  the 
deck  before  the  helmsman.  The  aplustre  com* 
monly  consisted  of  thin  planVs,  and  presented  a 
littod  surface  to  the  sky.  In  consequence  of  its 
cooipicnous  idace  and  beaatiful  foim,  the  aplustre 
vas  often  taken  as  the  emUera  of  naritime  affiurs : 
it  was  carried  off  in  tiiomph  by  the  victor  in  a 
naval  a^pgcBieat  (Jiifeii.z.  135)^  aad  Neptune  is 
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sometimes  represented  on  medals  holding  the 
aplustre  in  his  right  hand,  as  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut ;  and  in  the  rclebreted  Apotheosis  of  Homer, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  fenude  penonating 
the  Odyssey  exhibits  the  same  emblem  ia  rdEer* 
to  the  ▼ejagei  of  Odyswoa. 


3.  The  rpdipril  is  the  bulwark  of  the  vessel,  or 
rather  the  uppermost  edge  of  it  (Hesych.  s.  v.)  In 
smjill  boats  the  pegs  (fjcoA/xof,  smlmi)  between 
which  the  oars  move,  and  to  which  they  arc  fast- 
ened by  a  thong  (rpoirsiT^),  were  open  tiie  rpi^^. 
(Bockh,  Urhtnd.  p.  103.)  In  all  other  vessels  the 
oars  passed  through  holes  in  the  side  of  die  Tessel 
(i^lMH*  ▼PV'WS  or  vpftHymru).  (Scliol 
Ariitoph.  Achim.  97,  &.c.) 

4.  The  middle  part  of  the  deck  in  roost  ships  of 
war  appears  to  bftve  been  tttsed  above  the  hoi  wailc 
or  at  loast  to  a  level  with  its  upper  cdjje,  nnd  thna 
enabled  the  soldiers  to  occupy  a  position  from 
which  tiiey  eoold  aee  fcr  nnnmd  and  boil  their 
darts  anainst  the  enemy.  Such  an  elevated  deck 
appears  in  the  annexed  woodcut  representing  a 
MomnHt.  In  this  hWaaee  the  ihf  li  alancung 
upon  tlic  hind-dc^  (]faaoii» FpMjik  Fart  l  ta£ 
xzii.  fig.  2.) 


5.  One  of  the  most  Iiiterestlnp,  as  well  as  im- 
portant  parts  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Biremes, 
Triremefl,  &c.,  is  the  position  of  the  ranks  of 
rowers,  from  which  the  ships  themselves  derive 
their  names.  Varions  q>inions  have  boon  enter- 
tiuned  by  those  who  haive  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  the  information  wliich  ancient  writers  give 
upon  it  is  extremely  scanty.  Thus  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  the  different  ranks  of  rowers, 
who  sat  along  the  sides  of  a  vessel,  were  pkced 
one  above  the  other.  This  seems  at  fint  sight 
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Tciy  improbable,  as  the  common  ibiiw  in  later 
tiniM  nmtt  haT«  hid  five  ordmet  of  rowen  on  each 

ai'li',  .iiitl  since  cvt  n  tin-  losvcst  of  them  must  have 
been  somewhat  nused  above  the  sur£ace  of  the 
water,  tlie  Mf^eet  ordo  must  1irt«  hum  at  a  con- 
siderable lici^lit  iibovit  it,  and  cons^viiiciitly  r<  [u'reci 
very  loDg  ^0  apparent  imprubabiliiy  is  atiU 
men  ineraned,  when  we  hear  of  Tcaadi  with 
thirty  or  fortv  onliiios  of  rou  t  rs  alwvc  one  anotlicr. 
Bat  that  such  must  have  been  the  arrangement  is 
prorcd  by  the  Ibllowiiig  ftela ;  Pint,  In  woiln  of 
m  i,  ill  whirii  more  tlian  one  orJo  of  rowers  is  ro- 
prcsvut(.-d,  they  appear  aborc  one  another,  as  in 
the  birnnei  given  on  pp.784, n,  791,  a,  and  in 
several  others  fi^'uruJ  \iy  Montfaiicon,  S«'con<lIy, 
The  Scholiast  on  Anstophoucs  {Acham.  1106; 
compare  Aristoph.  thn.  1 1 05)  states  that  the  lowest 
rank  of  riivvcrs  Iiavtii;^  tlit-  blinrtest  oars  and  mn- 
itf><jiieutl^  the  easiest  work,  received  the  smallest 
f>ay,  while  the  highest  oido  had  the  longest  ean, 
and  conspqiiontly  had  thf  hoavit  .st  work  and  re- 
ceived tlie  highest  pay.  Thirdly,  la  the  monstrouK 
TMVOfNWorT^pirT  of  Ptolemaens  Phtlopator,  the 
d<  scription  of  which  by  Callixenus  {up.  Alhen.  v. 

E.  20;^  &C.)  is  as  authentic  as  it  well  can  be,  the 
eight  of  the  ship  from  the  snifiue  of  the  water  to 
X\w  top  of  the  prow  {a.KpQcrr6\iov)  wa«  4n  cuLits, 
and  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  stem  (ft^Aaara) 
&3  mbtta.  This  height  lubrded  snffieient  nom 
for  forty  ranks  of  rowrrs,  ospctially  as  tlioy  did  not 
sit  perpendicularly  -  above  one  another,  but  one 
rower,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  abore  representation 
of  a  I'irfiiif,  sat  bidiind  the  other,  only  somewhat 
elevated  above  him.  The  oars  of  the  uppermost 
ordo  of  rowers  in  this  huge  tesiel  were  SB  cubits 
long. 

In  ordinary  vessels  from  the  Moncris  up  to  the 
Quinqucremis  each  oar  was  mani^^  hf  ene  man, 
which  cannot  have  been  the  case  where  each  oar 
was  3U  cubiu  long.  The  rowers  sat  upon  little 
benches  attached  to  the  libs  of  the  vessel,  and 
c-nlli  d  «'5a'\ia,  and  in  I^itin  fori  a  1  '.  'Hialni.  The 
lowest  row  of  rowers  was  called  idoAa^T,  the 
rowers  themselves,  t^aKa^Ormi  or  ht^dfuoi.  (Schol. 
ad  ArUloi>h.  Acham,  1106.)  The  uppermost  ordo  of 
rowers  was  called  dpifvor,  and  the  rowers  themselves 
ftporTrni.  (ThneydL  vL  81.)  Thenuddle  ordo  or  Of' 
dinos  of  rowers  were  C4>ll(  d  ^"^7^,  fu^iot  or  ^vylrai. 
(Pollux,  I  9.)  Each  of  this  hut  chiss  of  rowers 
had  likewise  his  own  seat,  and  did  not,  tome 
liavc  8n|<])os(  d,  sit  upon  benches  niniiing  across 
the  vessel,    (lidckh,  Urkmtd.  p.  103,  &c.) 

We  shall  pass  over  the  varions  things,  which 
were  necessary  in  a  vesst-l  for  t!ic  use  and  main- 
tenaucc  of  the  crew  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the 
machinct  of  war  which  were  conveyed  in  it,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  description  of  things 
belonging  to  a  ship  as  such.  All  sudi  utensils  arc 
divided  into  woodem  and  kanoinif  tjeur  {tTKtvrt 
(^A(va,  and  VKtuii  ttfitpLoara.,  Pollux,  x.  13  ;  A  then, 
i.  p.  27).  Xenophou  (Ocooa.  viiL  12)  adds  to 
thme  the  tnn^  wXtiml,  or  the  various  kioda  of 
wickerwork,  hut  thesi>  arc  mote  properly  COmpiW- 
heuded  among  the  xpcjuatrra. 

I.  ^uKiva. 

1.  Oar$  («to»ai,  remi).    The  collective  term  for 
oars  is  Ta^^6t^  which  property  signified  nothing  but 
the  blade  or  flat  part  of  the  oar  (Ilerod.viii.  12;  Pol  I 
lux,  i.  90),  but  was  afterwards  used  as  a  collective  | 
njnmtn,  &f  all  the  oan  with  tko  eneptien  of  | 
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1  the  rudder.  (Eurip.  IpA.  Tour,  1346,  I/eL  1554  ; 
Polyh.  xvi  &.)  The  ears  varied  in  aiieaeeordingly 

as  they  were  used  by  a  lower  or  higher  ordo  of 
rowers,  and  from  the  name  of  the  ordo  bjr  which 
they  wers  twid,  they  also  received  thdr  speetal 
names,  vi/^  Kdircu,  ^a\daiaiy  fir^tcu,  ajid  Spa*-i- 
ra«s.  Bikkh  iUrk.  p.  119)  has  calcokted,  that 
each  Trireme  en  an  avenge  had  170  rowen.  In 
a  Qiiinquereme  during  the  first  Punic  war,  thf 
average  number  of  rowers  was  300  (Foljb.  i. 
26)  ;  in  kter  times  we  even  find  as  mmy  as  MO, 
(Plin.  xixii.  1.)  The  priat  ves.s*d  of  Pt<-lTnaciis 
Phibpator  had  4000  rowers  (Aiben.  v.  p.  204), 
and  the  handle  of  each  oar  (/yx<f^'^<'*')  was  portly 
made  of  lead,  that  the  shorter  p;irl  in  the  vr^scl 
might  balance  in  we^ht  the  outer  part,  and  thus 
render  the  long  ean  managefthK  The  tower  pait 
of  the  holes  through  which  the  oars  pii^iscd,  apfiear 
to  have  been  covered  with  leather  {icKoitia),  which 
also  esctended  a  little  way  ovtside  Ae  litde.  (Aris- 
t(»ph,  Acham.  97,  with  the  Schol. ;  Sch-J.  a-1  li^a. 
3()7  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  'Aaiditarti  aud  Sup6tpa :  com- 
pare Bikkh,  Urk  lOH,  tu.)  The  re^f  aha  con- 
tained th<'  irf/tv((t>,  which  must  consequently  1v  a 
particular  kind  of  oars.  They  most  bare  derived 
thdr  name,  like  other  ean,  from  the  dass  of 
rowers  by  whom  they  were  us»:-d.  Bilckh  si;;>- 
P<>s<:'3  that  they  were  oars  which  were  not  regu- 
larly  used,  but  only  in  case  of  need,  and  then  by 
the  Epibatae.  Their  length  in  a  Trireme  is  stat.  J 
at  frtun  9  to  9^  cubits,  but  in  whi^  port  of  liie 
vessd  they  were  osed  is  nnknown.  Respectbg 
oars  in  general  see  the  Appoldiz  in  Amold^ 
JTutcyd.  vol.  ii.  p.  461,  ^)lC 

9.  Tie  rwdiisr  (wrtid\to»^  ffiA«rmaAm\  Be> 
f  1"  the  invention  of  the  rudder,  which  Pliny 
(yy.  N.  vii.  67)  ascribes  to  Tiphyi,  the  ^mi  U 
^e  ship  Argo,  vessels  nrast  have  been  propelled 
and  guided  by  the  oars  alone.  This  t  in  n!ii>;.iju  ■ 
mav  account  for  the  fiarm  of  the  ancient  rudder^  as 
wdl  as  for  the  mode  of  nsing  it  It  was  like  an 
oar  with  a  very  brrnid  blade,  and  was  conimoily 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  not  at  its  ex- 
tremity. The  anneied  woodcnt  prasents  emnples 
of  its  a]ii)ear.uice  aa  it  is  fretniently  exhihit.-d  y.\ 
^ems,  coins,  and  other  works  of  art.  The  figure 
m  the  centre  is  ftom  one  of  Bartofi^  lamps  {Ia^, 
Ant.  i.  5),  and  shows  a  Triton  blowing  the  baocios, 
and  holding  a  rudder  over  his  shoulder.  The  left- 
hand  fignre  in  the  same  woodcnt  is  from  a  camn 
in  the  Stosch  collection.  It  repres«^nts  a  rudder 
with  its  helm  or  tiller  crossed  by  the  cornucopia. 
In  the  third  figvre  taken  from  another  cnaee  in 
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tlw  ame  collection,  Ventu  loans  with  licr  left 
am  Vfon  a  rudder  to  indicate  her  origin  from  the 
wm.  The  rudder  wm  maiii^^  hj  the  guber- 
■alar  (^Kvttprfrnis\  who  ij  also  called  the  recfor 
flMw  aa  diatingniehed  £rom  the  tmif/itltr,  A  tbip 
lad  aernetimea  ena,  bat  mora  eearmieiily  two  rad- 
4en  (Aeltaa,  F.  H.  ix.  40  ;  Heliod.  Aelhinp.  v. 
f.  til,  ed.  Conun. ;  AeU  xzviL  40),  and  the/ 
vcn  diitingnUhed  aa  the  right  and  left  mdder 
(Ilrgin.  Fab.  14)  ;  but  thej  were  managed  by  the 
Bine  ateemoan  to  prerent  oenfiiaion.  (Bartoli, 
£.  e.  iu.  31.)  In  Ur^  ahipe  the  two  radden  wvra 
jeined  bj  a  pole  which  wm  moved  "by  the  guber- 
nator  and  kept  the  rudden  paalleL  The  oon* 
triTSDoee  £br  attaching  the  two  mdden  to  one 
nother  and  to  the  sides,  of  the  ship,  arc  called 
(tvyXat  (Eurip.  HtJen.  1556)  or  (fwcrripiai  {AeU^ 
zxvii  40 X  The  £unous  ship  of  Ptolemaeiia  Phi- 
lopator  had  four  rudden,  eacn  30  cubits  in  length. 
(Athen.  T.  pi  204  ;  comp.  Tac.  Atm.  it  6.) 

IL  Laddert  (KAi/itucUks,  iea&M>.  Each  Trireme 
had  two  wooden  ladders,  and  the  aame  aeems  to 
hare  been  the  case  in  rptaK6trropot.  (Bockh,  p.  125.) 

4.  PoU*  or  pant  poles  (kovto>,  conti).  Three  of 
these  bcloneed  to  erery  Trireme,  which  were  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  were  accordingly  distinguished 
as  icorrif  iitfos^  Korrhs  ^iJi  p^t,  and  Koirrhs  ftdiros. 
Triacontores  had  probably  always  feor  pmit  poles. 
(Cb!«Ttrs  ;  Biickh,  p.  125,  &c.) 

5.  na^Murrdrcu  or  stipporu  for  the  masts.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  props  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  masts.  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  2.  11.)  The 
Bast  of  a  Trireme,  a«  lung  as  such  props  wore 
used,  waa  aopportad  by  two.  In  faler  times  thoy 
dn  not  occtir  any  longer  in  Triremes,  and  must  have 
been  iupplant^-d  by  something  eUe.  The  Triacon- 
tores  on  the  other  ^and  lelalned  th^  w^pcMmbm. 
(liickh,  p.  126,  &c.) 

6.  The  mast  (<VT<ij,  malus).  The  ancients  had 
vessels  with  one,  two  or  three  masts.  From 
Bockh's  Urkunden  we  learn  that  two  masts  were 
issued  at  Athens  from  tite  vtwptov  for  every  tri- 
noa.  The  fomnaat  was  called  dirdrftof,  while 
the  mainmast  was  called  l<rt6s  fi4yat.  A  tria- 
conter,  or  a  Tend  with  30  rowers,  had  likewise 
two  aiwla,  and  dia  analler  maat  hero  as  well  as 
in  a  trireme  was  near  the  prow.  In  three-masted 
vessels  the  largest  mast  was  nearest  the  stem. 
The  masts  as  well  as  the  yards  were  usually  of 
fir.  (Plin.  jr.  N.  xvi.  76.)  The  invention  nf 
masts  in  navigation  is  attributed  to  Daedal  lu 
(Plin.  H.  N.  Tii.  56.)  The  part  of  the  maat  mmio> 
diati^ly  above  the  yard  (antenna),  fomiod  a  stnic- 
tua*  similar  to  a  drinking  cup,  and  bore  the  name 
af  cnn^Mmm  (Jcapx^VMy).  Into  it  the  ^mariners 
awcnded  in  order  to  manage  the  sail,  to  obtain  a 
distant  view,  or  to  discharge  missiles.  (Eurip. 
iUadK  1237,  with  the  Schol.  ;  Lncil.  SaL  &)  The 
cenu  hi  or  other  tackle  mny  have  been  fastened  to 
its  lateral  projections  which  corresponded  to  the 
hands  of  a  cup.  (Coop.  IHnd.  Noh.  t.  94.)  The 
carchesia  of  the  thr<*e-ma<5ted  ship  built  for 
Iliero  II.  by  Archimedes  were  of  bronze.  Three 
aten  were  placed  in  the  laigest,  two  in  the  next, 
and  one  in  the  smallest  Breastworks  (bupdnta) 
were  fixed  to  these  stmctures,  so  as  to  supply  the 
pUce  of  defensive  armour;  and  pulleja  (rptxt' 
Xlau,  troehleae)  for  tioisting  np  stones  and  weapons 
fnim  below.  (Athen.  v.  43.)  The  continuation  of 
the  mast  above  the  cardieainm  waa  called  the 
*diitaff**  (Vwtdfnf),  cocveipoiidiiig  to  oar  tap> 
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I  mast  or  top-pallant  irrust.   (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  565  ; 

I  Athen.  xi.  49.)  The  carcheaium  waa  aometimea 
nade  to  torn  npaii  Ha  azfa,  ao  that  hjr  neana  of  ita 
apparatus  of  pulleys,  it  served  the  juirposc  of  a 
crane.    (Vitniv.  x.  2,  16,  with  Schneider's  note.) 

7.  The  yardt  (>tipa% xtptua^aiUemMa).  The  main* 
)*ard  waa  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  mast  by  nijK-s 
termed  Ofmaft^  as  aeen  in  the  appoxad  woodcut. 


To  the  mainyard  wiB  attaclu'd  the  main!i.ill,  which 
was  hoisted  or  let  down  as  the  occasion  might  ro- 
quira.   For  thia  porpoae  o  wooden  hoop  waa  mado 

to  slide  up  and  down  the  mast,  as  we  see  it  re- 
presented in  an  antique  lamp,  made  in  the  foim  of 
a  ship.  (Bartoli,l.6iH.  81 

1.^.)  In  the  two  extrimlties  of  the  yard  {ojmua, 
oKpoKipauu)^  ropes  (onrvcAi,  Knpovxpi)  were  at- 
tadiod,  which  paaaed  to  the  top  of  the  naat ;  and 
by  means  of  thf^so  ropes  and  the  pulleys  connected 
with  them,  the  yard  and  sail,  guided  by  the  hoop, 
were  hoiaied  to  the  height  required.  (Caea.  m 
Bell.  Gall.  iii.  14  ;  Lucan,  viii.  177  ;  Val.  Flacc.  i. 
469.)  There  are  numerous  representations  of  an- 
cient fihips  in  whieh  the  antenna  b  seen,  as  in  the 
two  woodcuts  here  appended.  In  the  second  of 
them,  there  arc  ropes  hanging  down  from  the  an- 
tenna, the  object  of  whidt  waa  to  enabla  tho  adkmi 
to  turn  tho  aiileiiiia  and  tho  iail  aooardiqg  to  tho 
wind. 


IL  Saedir  uptfuimi, 

1.  'T-wo(tifiaTa,  Tliis  j  nrt  of  an  ancient  vessel 
was  formerly  quite  misunderstood,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  tho  boaida  orphuika  covering  the  ottt- 
side  of  a  ship  and  running  alon?  it  in  the  direction 
from  poop  to  prow.  Bat  Schneider  (ad  yUruv.  z. 
15.  6)  has  proved  that  tho  word  meana  eordage  or 
tackling,  and  this  opinion,  which  is  supi  orted  by 
many  ancient  authors.  Is  confirmed  by  the  docu- 
menta  pohUahed  by  BSchh,  where  It  la  redtoned 
among  the  ffitfinr)  Kpf^amd.  The  inro^iifiaTa  were 
thick  and  brood  ropes  which  ran  in  a  horixontal 
dhreetion  aioand  the  ahip  from  the  atem  to  tho 
prow,  tad  weio  intended  to  keep  ih»  whdo  &hrie 

3  a  3 
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tojfrthfr.  They  ran  round  th©  TMsel  in  scTeral 
ciixles,  and  at  certain  distances  from  one  another. 
The  Latin  name  for  vw6(ttna  is  tormerUttm.  ( Isidor. 
Oriff.  xix.  4.  4  ;  Plato,  lie  PuU  x.  p.  'JW?  ) 
The  length  of  thcao  tormenta  varit-d  accord m^'ly  aii 
they  ran  aronnd  tba  l^gber  or  lower  part  of  the 
ship,  the  latter  being  natorally  shorter  tluin  the 
former.  Their  number  raried  acoordii)?  to  the 
size  of  the  ship.  The  TessaraeoDtom  of  Piolomacu» 
Philopator  luid  twelve  ftro^i^To,  each  'JOO  ,  k 
bita  ioag.  (Athen.  p.  204.)  Such  inco^wtiara 
"WW  almtyi  raidy  in  the  Attic  arsenals,  and  were 
only  put  on  a  vessel  when  it  waa  taken  into  use. 
Sometimes  also  they  were  taken  on  ho.-u-d  whi  n  a 
Tend  tailed,  and  not  put  on  till  it  was  thmiglit 
necessary,  (^Act.  Apod,  xxvii.  17.)  The  act  of  put 
ting  them  on  was  called  buQ^uvvvvm  or  ^laCwvvvvai^ 
or  (dicrai.  (Polyb.  zxvii.  3  ;  Ajipian,  B.  C.  v,  91  ; 
Apoil.  IiV  Argett,  L  868.)  A  Trireme  rc<iiiirpd 
four  viro^'ai/iaTa,  and  aometimes  this  nnmbor  was 
CTMi  iiMKiiMd,  mpmatS^j  wh«n  the  vcfiscl  had  to 
■ail  to  aitomijMrt  «f  tbeam,  (Jlackbypp.  133 — 
138.) 

2.  'I0TMV  (wfitm),  MuL    Moat  Mident  ships 

had  only  one  sail,  which  wn«  ntt.ichcd  with  thi' 
yard  to  the  great  umt.  In  a  Trireme  too  one  sail 
min^t  be  wffleient,  but  the  tricrarch  might  never- 
t). ,.],..«  a  «tv -ii.!.  As  each  of  the  two  masts  of 
a  irirenio  iiad  two  Fail-yards,  it  further  follows 
that  each  mast  might  have  two  lailt,  one  of  which 
was  placed  lower  than  the  other.  The  t^yn  he- 
lonping  to  the  main- niaat  were  called  laria  fxtyoKa^ 
and  tliosc  of  ihe  fore-nmt  iVria  iuidrtui,  (Xenoph. 
Jl.lUn.  vi.  2.  §  27  ;  Hokker,  Ar.,r,f..t^  T<p.  19,  10.) 
The  former  wef«  used  on  ordinary  occasions,  but 
thft  bttair  probably  hhAj  in  CHflt  when  it  waa 
necessary  to  sail  with  extraordinary  sp  ed.  The 
sails  of  the  Attic  war-galleys,  and  of  most  ancient 
■hipa  in  goncnl,  wo*  «  n  aquare  form,  as  is  seen 
in  namerous  representations  on  works  of  art.  Whe- 
ther triangular  sails  were  ever  used  by  the  Gruck&, 
as  luiA  been  frequontlj  fupposed,  is  very  doubtful. 
Tlie  Untii.in«,  however,  used  triangular  8.iil3,  which 
they  called  Sufrpara,  and  which  had  the  shape  of 
nn  mv«rted  Greek  A  (v),  the  upper  side  of  which 
was  attach 'd  to  the  yard.  Such  a  sail  had  of 
course  only  one  arous  {[hs)  at  its  lower  extremity. 
(SchoLoc/  ZwtXM.  Phars.  v.  429  ;  Itidor.  Or^.zix. 
3,  1  ;  I?nckh,  pp.  138—143.) 

'6.  TondOf  cordage.  This  word  is  generally  ex- 
pbiaMi  by  tba  grnmnmrians  as  identical  with 
o'x<"»'fot  or  KdXot :  }r.\*  from  the  docnments  fn 
Jkkkh  it  ia  clear  tliat  they  mast  have  been  two 
diatinct  classes  of  ropes,  as  the  roircia  are  always 
mentioned  after  the  sail".  htuI  the  axow'ta  liefore 
the  anchors.  The  <rx<twia  {juncs)  are  the  strong 
npea  to  which  the  anchors  were  attached,  and  by 
vfiich  a  ship  was  fastened  to  the  land  ;  while  the 
roiff  ia  were  a  lighter  kind  of  ropes  and  made  with 
greater  care,  which  were  attacned  to  the  inaat^ 
yardji,  and  sails.  Each  rope  of  this  kitid  was  made 
for  a  distinct  purpose  and  place  (T(iiro$,  whence 
the  name  rowua).  The  following  kinda  are  most 
worthy  of  notice:  —  <i.  KoXe^ita  or  KdKot.  What 
they  were  is  not  %uitc  clear,  though  Uockh  ihiidcs  it 
probable  that  they  beloofifed  to  the  atandmg  tackle, 
I.  <*.  that  they  were  the  ropes  hy  which  the  mast 
was  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the  ship,  so  that 
the  vp6Tovoi  in  the  Homeric  ships  were  only  an 
e<ipccial  kind  of  icaA^Sia,  or  the  «aX<^'5*a  them* 
salves  diifcrcntly  placed.     In  later  times  the 
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npirovoi  was  the  rope  wbicli  went  from  the  top  of 
the  niainnxast  (ko^xw***)  to  the  prow  of  iL»;  skip, 
and  thus  was  what  is  now  called  thn  anin-stay. 
>>.  Iftdtn-ts  and  Hfpovxoi  are  probably  names  for  the 
6^iiue  rope*  which  ran  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
sail-yard  to  the  top  of  the  ma^t.  In  OMve  ancisnt 
vessels  the  iV^j  consi^itcd  of  only  one  rope  ;  in  hter 
tiniea  it  consisted  of  two,  and  aometimes  fouc, 
which  uniting  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  tbcn 
passing  through  a  ring,  descended  on  '.ht  r'.\n 
side,  where  it  fanned  tlie  Mronn^  by  iiit  uai  ai 
which  the  sail  was  dimwBap  or  let  down.  (Bockh, 
pp.  148 — 1.V2.)  Compare  the  lower  wood*  -t  / 
p.  789,  which  shows  a  vessel  with  two  ci.-ruchi,  aiji: 
the  upper  woodcut  p.  78d,  which  shows  one  with 
r  ir  i  L  nichi.  c.  AyKOiVCL,  Ijktiixaniptifiii  {  li\i.(}ri). 
.vii.  4.  7),  was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  niidtik 
of  a  yard  to  the  top  of  the  mnet,  and  wa5  intended 
t'  l  f.'ir  i!' t.ite  tlte  dra'A  iT!!'  np  and  lettinjr  down  of  ihe 
Siiil.  i  lie  &yKoua  SijrATj  of  Quadriremes  undoubt' 
edly  consisted  of  two  ropes.  Whether  Triremea 
also  had  them  dml  If,  is  uncertain.  (I'ollux,  Lc; 
Bockh,  p.  162.)  d.  ll6SfS  {pedes)  were  iu 
timea  aa  in  the  poama  of  Homer  the  npes  attached 
to  the  two  lower  comers  of  a  stjuare  sail.  These 
irJSci  ran  from  the  ends  of  the  sail  to  the  itdu  of 
the  vessel  towarda  the  st^n,  where  they  were 
f;t'itt>!ii>d  with  rintrs  attached  to  the  outer  side  uf  the 
bulw;irk.   (Herod,  ii.  Another  rope  ii  udlcd 

v/N^out,  propft  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  4.  3),  which  tm 
probably  nothing  else  than  the  lower  and  iti.nnfr 
end  of  the  vous,  which  was  futcaed  to  the  ruig. 
e.  "Cirtpcu  were  the  two  rojjes  atllcbeA  to  tha  t«> 
cuds  of  the  sail-yard,  and  thence  came  down  tis 
piirt  of  the  ship  near  the  stcru.  Their  object  was 
to  move  the  yard  according  to  the  wind.  In  Lstio 
they  are  called  o/ji/ira^  which  is,  pt-rhaps,  ou!r  a 
corruption  of  hypera.  (Isidor.  Qny.  xix.  4.  (i.) 
The  hut  among  the  revsM  ia  the  x^^^*^  * 
bridle,  the  nature  of  which  JO  q^oite  noknoML 
(Biickh,  p.  154,  &c,) 

4.  nofa^f^euaTo.  The  andanta  as  early  as  (he 
time  of  Homer  lud  v;u'ious  preparations  raij^-J 
above  the  edge  oi  a\  c^^ul,  which  were  made  of  <kuu 
and  wicker-work,  and  which  were  intended  aaa 
prnti-etion  n^'aiiigt  hi^li  waves,  and  also  to  serrc  n; 
u  kind  of  breast- work  behind  which  the  mcntaigU 
be  safe  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  These  eieia< 
lions  of  the  bulwark  are  calU-d  Tapa^^'fiara^  and 
in  the  documaits  in  liikkh  they  are  either  ^mUA 
TpfXira,  made  of  hair,  or  Xcvicd,  white.  Tbey 
were  probably  fixed  upon  the  ed^e  on  both  sidf 
of  the  vessel,  anci  were  taken  oil  when  not  waakd. 
Eachgalley  appears  to  have  had  several  -rapa^v/taTWit 
two  made  of  liair  and  two  white  ones,  tbcR'  fo'Jr 
being  reguUriy  mentioned  as  belonging  lo  ow  kLv^ 
(Xenoph.  HtOm,  i  6.  §  19  ;  BOdU),  p.  159,  6lc) 

5.  KardSXfjpa  and  {nr6SXT]ua,  The  f  >rnn;r  el 
these  occurs  in  Quadrircmes  as  well  as  in  Inreflies, 
the  ktter  only  ia  Triremes.  Their  olgeet  aai 
nature  are  ven,-  ohsnire,  but  they  appear  tn  h.nKC 
been  a  lighter  kind  of  sapd^^vfut,  (I*olya^.^r.i^ 
iv.  11,  13;  Bockh,  pi  160;  Ac) 

6.  2x<>"'^<'  stronger  and  heavier  kinds  <,f 
ropea  There  were  two  kinds  of  these,  vii.  the 
<rX<*^''^'*^  iyKvpt  to,  to  which  the  anchor  wassttacbed, 
;ind  axotyla  hriyva  or  Mytta  {nlmaada^, 
which  tlie  sliip  was  fastened  to  the  shore  or  drawn 
u^)on  the  shore.  Four  ropes  of  each  of  these  t#a 
kinds  is  the  highest  numlwr  that  is  mentioned  ai 
belonging  to  one  ahip.   The  thick  were 
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of  scvfnl  thinner  ones.  (ArUtoph.  Piue^  36  ; 
Vantm  de  Re  Rutt.  L  135  ;  Bixkh,  pp.  161—166.) 

7.  The  amehor  (iyKvpa,  aneora.)  We  have  al- 
imdr  remarked  that  in  the  Homeric  age,  anchors 
vet*  not  known,  and  large  stones  (ctryol,  sUrpen) 
Bted  in  their  stead.  (Horn.  IL  L  436,  xir.  77,  Od. 
it  137,  XT.  408.)  According  to  Pliny  {U.N.  57), 
anchor  waa  first  invented  by  Eupahunus  and 
ifterwards  improved  by  -^nacharais.  Afterwards, 
when  anchors  were  used,  they  were  generally  made 
•{  inm,  and  their  form,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
ani^xed  figxire,  taken  from  a  coin,  resembled  that 
of  a  modem  anchor.    (Comp.  Virg.  Am.  i.  169, 


Ti.  3.)    Sach  an  anchor  wo*  often  termed  buiens^ 
icwKii,  afL^>l6o\os  or  ift^/crrofior,  because  it  had 
tvo  teeih  or  Hukes  ;  but  sometimca  it  had  only 
one,  and  was  then  called  irtpotrrSnos.    The  tech- 
nical expressions  in  the  use  of  the  anchor  are : 
tmcorcuH   tolmr^  iyK{>paf  x*'^?"*  to  loote  the 
aochor  ;  aHcoram  jacere^  hyKvpav  fidWfif  or  filir. 
Tfiy,  to  cast  anchor  ;  and  (wcoram  toUrre^  iryKvpav 
9ip«tp  or  cvoupcerdai,  to  weigh  anchor,  whence 
elpfif  by  itself  means  **  to  set  sail,"  itrfKvpav 
Wiog  understood.     The  following  figure,  taken 
froa  a  marble  at  Rome,  shows  the  cable  (yitim), 
poaing  through  a  hole  in  the  prow  (pculut).  Each 


•hip  of  course  had  several  anchor*  ;  the  one  in 
which  St  Paul  sailed  had  four  (Ads^  xzvii.  29), 
aadothen  had  eight.  (Athen.  v.  43.)  The  last  or 
most  powerful  anchor,  ^*  the  last  hope,"  was  called 
»fpa,  Mcra,  and  persons  trying  their  last  hope  were 
aaid  MMrom  tohere.  To  indicate  where  the  anchor 
Uy,  a  bundle  of  cork  floated  over  it  on  the  surfiicc 
of  the  waten.  (Paua.  viii.  12  ;  Plin.  //.  A^. 
xvi  a) 

The  preceding  account  of  the  different  parta  of 
the  ship  will  be  rendered  still  clearer  by  the 
dnwiog  on  the  following  page,  in  wbici  it  is  at- 
tempted to  give  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  ship. 

The  Romans  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  his- 
tory never  conceived  the  idea  of  increasing  their 
power  by  the  formation  of  a  fleet.    The  time  when 


they  first  appear  to  have  become  aware  of  the 
importance  of  a  fleet,  was  during  the  second 
Samnite  war,  in  the  year  B,  c.  31 1,    Livy  (ix.  30), 
where  he  mentions  this  event,  says :  duutnriri 
navales  classit  omandae  reficiendaetjue  causa  wore 
then  for  the  first  time  appointed  by  the  people.  This 
expre&sion  suggests  that  a  fleet  had  been  in  exist- 
ence before,  and  that  the  duumviri  na vales  had  been 
previously  appointed  by  some  other  power.  [Dui'M- 
virl]    but  Niebuhr  (//irf.  n/  Rome,  ill  p.  282) 
thinkB  that  the  expression  of  Livy  only  means, 
that  at  this  time  the  Romans  resolved  to  build 
their  first  fleet.    The  idea  of  founding  a  navy  was 
probably  connected  with  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  in  the  Pontian  islands,  as  the  Romans  at 
this  time  must  have  felt  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
defenceless  at  sea.    The  ships  which  the  Romaru 
now  built  were  undoubtedly  Triremes,  which  were 
then  very  common  amon^'  the  Orciks  of  Italy,  and 
most  of  them  were  perhaps  furnished  by  the  Italiim 
towns  subject  to  Rome.    This  fliet,  however  in- 
significant it  may  have  been,  continued  to  be  kept 
up  until  the  time  when  Rome  became  a  real  mari- 
time power.    This  was  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war.    That  their  naval  power  until  then  was  of  no 
importance,  is  clear  from  Polybius  (i.  20),  who 
speaks  as  if  the  Romans  had  been  totally  un- 
acquainted  with  the  sea  up  to  that  time.    In  the 
year  u.  c.  260,  when  the  Romans  saw  that  without 
a  navy  they  could  not  c'lrry  on  the  war  against 
Carthage  with  any  advantage,  the  s  nate  ordained 
that  a  fleet  should  be  built    Triremes  would  now 
have  been  of  no  avail  against  the  liigh-bulwnrked 
vessels  (Quinqueremes)  of  the  Carthaginians.  Hut 
the  Romans  would  have  been  unable  t>  build  others 
had  not  fortunately  a  Carthaginian  Quinqucremo 
been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Uruttiura,  and  fallen 
into  their  hands.    This  wreck  the  Romans  took  as 
their  model,  and  after  it  built  120  (Polyb.  /.  c),  or 
according  to  others  (Oros.  iv.  7)  130  ships.  Ac- 
cording to  Polybius  one  hundred  of  them  were 
ir«KT'^p«ir,  and  the  remaining  twenty  rpffipttt^  or, 
:u  Niebuhr  proposes  to  read,  r«rpf)p*ts.  This 
large  fleet  was  completed  within  sixty  days  after 
the  trees  had  been  cut  down.   (Plin.  H.N.  xvi. 
74.)    The  ships,  built  of  green  timber  in  this  hur- 
ried way,  were  very  clumsily  made,  and  not  likely 
to  bst  for  any  time  ;  and  the  Romans  themselves, 
for  want  of  practice  in  naval  affairs,  prr)vcd  very 
unsuccessful  in  their  first  maritime  undertaking, 
for  seventeen  ships  were  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians  off  Messina.     (Polyh.  i.  21  ; 
Polyaeu.  AYni/.  vi.  16  ;  Oros.  iv.  7.)    C.  DuiliuH, 
who  perceived  the  di^dvantage  with  which  his 
countrymen  had  to  struggle  at  sea,  devised  a  plan 
which  enabled  them  to  change  a  (^ca  fight,  as  it 
were,  into  a  fight  on  land.    The  machine,  by  which 
this  was  effected,  was  afteni-ards  called  corrtw, 
and  is  described  by  Polybiuj  (i.  22  ;  comp.  Nie^ 
l»uhr,  iii.  p.  678,  &c.  ;  Corvus).    From  this  time 
forward  the  Romans  continued  to  keep  up  a  power- 
ful navy.    Towards  the  end  of  tlie  Republic  they 
also  increased  the  size  of  their  ships,  and  built  war 
vessels  of  from  six  to  ten  ordines  of  rowers.    (  FIo- 
nis,  iv.  11  ;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  691.)    The  construc- 
tion of  their  ships,  however,  scarcely  differed  from 
that  of  Greek  vessels  ;  the  only  great  difference 
was  that  the  Roman  galleys  were  provided  with  a 
greater  variety  of  destructive  engines  of  war  than 
those  of  the  Greeks.    They  even  erected  turrcs 
and  tabulata  upon  the  decks  of  their  great  men-of- 
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A.  Prnra,  irpdipa. 
£.  Pt^ipUy  irpvfun]. 

F*  Apbutre^  ft^Aotfror,  witlith*pok 
Iheyb^cta  or  taada» 

o.  T/»a^ 


MBiMning 


K.  M  ilus^  larSs. 
L.  re/«m,  i'<rrds. 

N.  C ornua,  iucpoKtpeumi, 

P.  Oiiainfaw,  K^pxi'M''* 

Q.  lrcUo^  icoA^fiiib 
R.  irpirovou 


war  (MMt  terrOoe),  and  fought  upon  tliAB  in  Um 

sanio  manner  as  if  they  were  standing  upon  the 
Willis  of  a  fortress.  Some  of  snch  nares  tnrritae 
occur  in  the  woodcuts  giren  above.  (Flor.  L  e. ; 
Plat  AtUoH,  88;  Dion  Cub.  xxxil  33 ;  Plin.  H.  M 
xxxii.  1  ;  comp.  Cacs.  de  liell.  GoU.  iii.  14  ;  Dion 
Cii88.  xxxix.  43  ;  Vegct  de  lie  Miltt.  \.  14,  &c) 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  ship*  and 
navigation  of  the  ancients,  see  Scheffcr,  /)<•  Militia 
Navali,  Upsola,  1654  ;  BcfRhaus,  Gtackickte  der 
Seiif/hkHtkmde  der  vomekmtltn  VSOtr  4m  AU 
U^ums  :  Beiiodict,  (7<'.Ki  fi.  <!er  Scht^/iihrt  und  de$ 
IIoH^cU  der  AUem;  Uowell,  0*tU  War  galleyt  of 
He  AmSmit ;  A.  Jal,  AftUdegk  NvcaU,  Paris, 
1(140  ;  and  for  the  Attic  navy  etp«dally,  Bikkh's 
Uriauidm  iiAor  dot  StutMtm  de$  Atimsken  SiatMies, 
Bertin,  1840 ;  K.  Haltam,  CfetdUeiU  Rom»  mr 
^•■it.,!t,-r  d,^  PmMm  KHt9$t  I«p>ig.  1846, 
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presentation  of  a  sea-figlit  aiDOi^  the  I^nuns,  ui 
also  to  the  place  where  such  en|:;ageineot|i  tiak 
place.    These  fights  were  sometimes  eilu'kjisi  ■ 
the  Circus  or  Amphitheatre,  soffidaik  «atalx>|f 
introduced  to  Hojit  shipjv,  but  more  jrn><i*Hy  ■ 
buildings  especially  devoted  to  this  purpn«t  Ik 
first  representation  of  a  sf^fight  on  an  «tena« 
scale  was  exhibited  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  cs«e4 
a  lake  to  be  dug  for  the  puipoM  in  s  port  J  Ai 
CtaBpnft  Miirtiiii»aaM1^8iielflniM«ke-I^- 
Codeu  "  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  23  ;  Su.  t.  M 
3!))  ;  this  lake  was  afterwards  filled  op  in  the  wot 
of  Angustof  en  MeoaBft  of  lh«  mdvk  ttaiiif  ^ 
the  stagnant  water  in  h.  (INan  Om.  xU.  17  ^ 
Augustas  also  dug  a  lake  (tkifmmm)  nau  the  TiU^ 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  plentad  amnd  itsgn^ 
of  trees  (nemus).  (SiMt.  At^  48  ;  Tsdt  ilsa.su- 
66,  xiT.  1&)  Tbk  wmmncfcia  was  tk  fint|«- 
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manent  one  ;  it  continued  to  be  »iscd  aftor  others 
luid  been  nude,  and  was  ftubacqueadj  called  the 
<*viMi  lanmBehia.**  (Saet  Tit.  7  ;  Dion  Can. 
IxtI  25  ;  Emesti,  adSmet.  Tib.  72.)  ClAodiui  ex- 
kibiled  «  magnificat  M»-fight  on  the  hOce  Fncinu*. 
(TMil.  jM.adi6S$  8«wtaMM(L21  ;  Dion  Ceh. 
li.  31)  Nero  appears  to  have  preferred  the  nm- 
jiliitlieatre  fox  tbeae  exltibitMXia.  (Dion  Csm.  Ixi. 
%  bSL  1&)  DomitiaB  anda  »  new  naumachia, 
antl  erected  a  hunding  of  strme  firoiind  it,  in  which 
tlte  ^teton  nught  lit  to  see  the  luigagement 
(0in0Mi.IxTL8;8a«tlJMN.4,  6b>  Itopnienta- 
tioDt  of  naumachiae  arc  sometimes  f^iren  on  the 
cocDt  of  the  emperors.  (Scheffer,  de  Militia  Nacaii, 
BlUppi  189,  191.) 

The  combatar.ta  in  these  ?ea  fights,  called  Xmi 
maekittrn  (Soet  Clamd.  21)^  were  usually  captires 
(DiaaOMi.  slTiil  19)  or  cruniwls  coodenind  to 
death  (Dion  Cass.  It.  33),  w  ho  f  ught  ai?  in  gl.idia- 
todal  oaabats,  until  one  party  was  killed,  unless 
pmaiwl  hj  tlM  dkmency  of  tha  emperar.  The 
fMps  onfragod  in  the  sea- tights  were  divided  into 
tro  partiesi  called  respectively  by  tha  names  of 
diftsiul  maiitiuw  nations,  as  TyTMUia  and  Ej^yp- 
tisiu(Suet  JmL  31),  Rhodians  and  Sicilian?  (S  i  t. 
OamL  21  ;  Ihaa  Cass.  Iz.  33),  Persians  and  Athe- 
asBs  (Dkn  Oaaa.  bd.  9\  CoieytMaiM  and  Cwiit- 
thians,  Athenians  and  Syracu&ans,  &c  (Id.  Ixvi. 
2a.)  These  aea-fighta  were  exhibited  with  the 
mm  nagnlficeiioe  and  lavbb  ezpeBdHoie  of  human 
life  as  chiiracterisc  1  tli  gladiatorial  combats  and 
other  public  games  of  the  Romana.  In  l^ero's 
wmaacbia  men  wew  acMnonglen  ■wimroing 
about  in  the  artificial  lake  (Suet.  AVro,  12  ;  Dion 
Cssi.  IzL  9),  and  Claudius  had  •  ulver  Triton 
plaeed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  Fnrinna,  who  was 
njii]'^  by  machinery  to  give  the  slgiial  for  attack 
vith  a  tnunpet.  (Saet.  Gaud.  21.)  Tnmps  of 
NenMs  were  also  represented  iwfmraing  about. 
{M.irtial,  rfe  Sped.  26.)  In  the  »ica-fiL'!it  oxhiKitt  d 
hj  Titos  there  were  3000  mm  eqgaged  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixri  25),  and  in  that  exhiUted  I17  Domhian  the 
thipt  were  almost  equal  in  ntmiber  to  two  real 
Beets  (paenejttstae  dataes^  Suet  Dotn.  4).  In  the 
battle  on  the  Like  Fucinus  there  were  1 9,000 eoBi- 
batants  (Tadt.  Ann.  xii.  56),  and  fifky  fA&f%  «n 
each  side.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  33.) 
NAUTA.  fExBRCiTORiA  Actio.] 
NAIJTICO.N  {vaxniKSv).  [Fbnus,  p.  .^^fj,  1..] 
NAl"TO'DICAE(wivT<J8Mtoi),are  called  hpxai 
er  magistrates  by  most  of  the  ancient  grammarians 
(Harpocrat.  Soidas,  Lex.  Rhet.  $.  v.  NovroS^irai), 
wfcil'.'  a  few  others  call  them  8i»tooTaf.  (Hcsych. 
*.  P.)  The  concurrent  authority  of  most  of  them, 
together  with  a  passage  of  Lysias  (de  Pecun.  Publ. 
p.  IfJ?.  Brenii),  the  only  Attic  orator  who  mentions 
vht  nautodicae,  renders  it  more  than  probable  that 
they  were  a  magistracy.  This  can  be  the  less 
donbtful  as  the  words  Stfcel^ciK  and  ZtKatrHtf  are 
aometimes  used  of  nua^'istrates  in  their  capacity  of 
^vtegtrfus.  (Meier,  Att.  Proe,  p.  28  ;  se«  EUA* 
GOGXift.)  All  testimonies  of  th^^  nr'ri'-nts  moreoYor 
<^rce  that  the  nautodicae  had  the  jurittdiction  in 
nattm  belati^ing  to  narigatieB  and  coouneroe,  and 
in  matters  concerning  n^rh  [s^'p-of-s  as  had  entered 
tlitir  names  aS  members  ot  a  piiratria  without  both 
their  {lamits  being  citixens  of  Athens,  or  in  other 
wrrdi,  in  the  Sfjtai  ifiTrSpw  and  i'lKCU  The 
t  w^*  when  naotodicae  were  first  instituted  is  not 
mcntioDed,  littt  lliafiut  tbat  tlicy  had  the  jnrisdic- 
lien  ia  cwM  whoa  a  panou  bad  ammwd  the 
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rights  of  a  phrator  •R-ithout  his  father  and  mother 
being  cilizcu&,  shows  that  their  institution  must 
belong  to  a  time  when  it  was  snfident  ftr  a  man 
to  be  a  citizen  if  only  his  father  was  a  citizen, 
whatever  his  mother  might  be,  that  is,  prenons  to 
the  time  of  Pericles  (Pint  PtriA  97;  oompan 
CiviTAH,  p.  289),  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Cleisthenes.  The  nautodicae  were  ap- 
pointed every  year  by  lot  in  the  month  of  Oamelioo, 
and  proliably  attended  to  the  8(iccu  dfiw6p«tp  only 
durins  the  winter,  when  navigation  ceased,  wheieaa 
the  |£mi  |«s>fat  might  Iw  braigfct  befbie  them  aU 
the  year  round. 

It  is  a  well  known  &ct  that  the  two  actions 
(tUtm  ipatipm  and  Mrai  itAas)  which  we  have 
here  assigned  to  the  nnntodicno,  behmged.  at  least 
at  one  time,  to  the  thesmothetae.  (Meier,  AtU 
Ptoe.  p.  64,  &.C.)  Sevend  modem  writeia,  endi  aa 
Bilckh,  Bjium-stark,  and  others,  have  Uicrefore 
been  led  to  suppose  that  all  the  grammarians  who 
call  the  nautodicae  ipxti  are  mutaken,  and  that 
the  nautodicae  were  not  c/ffa7aof7j  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  but  dacaaral.  But  this  mode  of 
aettlbg  the  qnettion  doee  not  appear  to  ni  to  !w  aa 
satisfactory  as  that  adopted  by  Meier  and  Schi)- 
mann.  (Jtt.  Pne.  pw  8^  &c)  In  all  the  speeches 
of  Demostlieneano  tnee  ocean  of  die  mmto^eae^ 
and  in  the  oration  against  Lacritus  Cp-  9 JO),  where 
all  the  authorities  are  mentioned  before  whom  such 
a  caae  as  that  of  Laentu  might  be  brought,  the 
orator  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  nu-ntion  the 
nautodicae,  if  thcj  bod  still  existed  at  the  time. 
It  if  therefore  natand  to  supftoee  that  the  Sdnu 
i/xtrSpuv  at  t'li  time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  when 
they  b^aume  8<kcu  tftfoiiw  l.£aijfxm  DikaiJ, 
were  taken  fkem  the  nantodicae  and  tianefened  to 

the  thesmothetae.  And  as  the  republic  could  not 
now  think  it  any  longer  neccssaxy  to  continue  the 
office  of  nantodme,  merely  on  aeeonnt  of  the  BlWai 
(fFi'aj,  these  latter  were  likewise  transferred  to  the 
theamothetae,  and  the  office  of  the  nautodicae  wae 
abolished.  The  whole  period  during  wMcb  nauto- 
dicae existed  at  Athens  would  thus  comprehend 
the  time  from  the  legislation  of  Cleisthenes  or  soon 
after,  to  Philip  of  Maeedonia,  One  difficulty  how- 
ever yet  remains,  for  nautodicae  are  mentioned  by 
Luciau  (ii.  p.  203,  ed.  Dip.)  in  a  dialogue  which 
the  aatnor  represents  as  having  taken  place  after 
the  death  of  Alexander.  Those  who  arc  unwilling 
to  believe  that  Lacian  here,  as  in  other  places,  hns 
been  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  must  suppose  that 
the  nautodicae  were  after  their  abolition  reatned 
for  a  time,  of  which  however  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dence. (Compare  Btkkh^  PvbL  £k>on.  i.  §  9 ;  Bnum- 
stork,  MM  CkratorlLus  J^ntpOfmUNa»todici$  apitd 
AtMmumgeM,  pp.  65— 7^.)  [L.  S.] 

NEBRIS,  a  iawn^s  skin  (from  ytSpis^  a  fawn  ; 
see  Amn),  worn  originally  by  hunters  and  otliera 
as  an  appropriate  part  of  their  dress,  and  after- 
words attributed  to  Dionysus  (Eurip.  Jiaceh.  99, 
125,  157,  790,  ed.  Matt.  ;  Aristoph.  lianae,  1209; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  702,  946  ;  Rufus  Fcstus  Avien. 
ir2i>),  and  consequently  asstuncd  bv  his  votaries 
in  the  processions  and  ceremonies  which  they  ob- 
served in  hononr  of  him.  [DioNvsM.l  lite  an- 
nexed woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  Wnu  iJamillon's 
Vaaet  (i.  37),  showa  a  ftfiesteoa  of  Bacchus  in  the 
attitude  of  ofTerirg  a  nebris  to  him  or  to  ooe  of 
his  ministers.  The  wurka  of  ancient  art  oAen 
show  it  as  worn  not  only  by  male  nnd  female  bae- 
cbanalsy  but  aUo  by  Paaa  and  Satyrs   It  was 
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conmuMilT  put  on  iii  the  laine  maaner  as  the  acgit, 
or  ynt-iinn,  by  tyin^  the  two  (on  legs  over  the 
rifj^t  ihouldor  80  aj  to  n'.low  the  bo<l y  of  the  skin 
to  oofwtho  left  nde  of  the  wearer.  (Ovid.  Met.  vL 
«9&>  [J.  Y.] 

NECRODBIPWON  (wnyOmriw).  [FvMUf, 

NBCY'SIA  (rac^na).   [Firnim,  p.  568,  o.] 

NKFASTI  DIES.  \Diks.] 

MEUATi'VAfNiuUAiO'iUA  ACTIO.  (Con 
rmoMA  Actio.} 

NFGLlGhyNTIA.  [("''M'v] 

NfiUOTlO'RUM  UKbTU'RUM  A'CTIO. 
Thii  mm  m  aedoo  wbSeh  •  wtm  night  luire 
nv'iiinst  another  who  had  managed  his  atfaira  for 
him  in  hi*  abtenco,  without  being  oommiMiwned  to 
io»($ia»maHdalo),  The  action  wm  not  fiDonded 
either  on  contract  or  d<  lict,  but  waa  allowed  for 
conTcnianoo  mk»  (jUUUutit  eauta).  The  petson 
whooe  hvuiMM  wM  tnoMcted  hjraiiothor*  and  the 
person  who  transacted  tho  business,  mitfht  severally 
iiave  an  action  againi  t  one  another  in  reepect  of 
that  which  ex  bona  fide  alteram  alteri  fmwatare 
oportct."  The  domimis  ii'^golii  had  a  neffotiorura 
gootonim  actio  dirccta.  The  actioa  of  ue  aelf- 
oomlltBted  agent  (irestor)  waa  aoroetoM  ealled 
Contiaria,  by  analogy  to  dltnllar  actions  in  other 
cases.  He  was  bound  to  make  good  any  Iom  that 
was  incurred  during  his  adnimalmUon  bT  ddus 
or  culpa,  and  in  some  inst-mces  cren  loss  that  had 
been  incurred  by  casus.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
had  his  action  for  all  expenses  properly  incurred, 
and  in  sonic  coses,  even  if  the  result  w.is  unfortu- 
nate to  the  absent  person  ;  as  if  he  paid  for  medi- 
cal attendance  on  a  sick  slave,  and  tne  slave  died 
notwithstanding  all  his  care:  but  various  diffi- 
ittltics  might  easily  be  suggested  as  to  such  cases 
OS  these  (Dig.  3.  tit.  5.  s.  lU),  and  the  rule  must 
be  qualified  by  the  condition  of  the  thing  under- 
taken beuig  a  thing  necessary  (to  the  owner)  to 
be  nndcolaken,  though  the  result  might  be  unpro- 
fitable. It  was  also  necessary  that  the  gestor 
ahould  hwra  undertaken  th»  bosiness  not  with  the 
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view  of  dnin?  it  for  nothing,  but  with  the  iiitmtloo 
of  establishing  a  right  i^ainst  the  ncgotu  domintM, 
though  that  might  not  he  the  imumtdialt  mtira  l» 
undertaking  the  thing  (SangnT,.Sys/<nw,&c,  iil  p.S, 
note  9.)  There  was,  however,  do  ncgoti«ron>  ges> 
torum  actio  contraha,  if  the  gestor  had  done  Aa  acti 
tliat  he  dill,  with  the  clear  iMlentioii  of  doing  an  act 
of  Liberalitas  or  Pietas.  The  edict  allowed  a  ntaa 
to  recover  the  expensea  Ant  Im  had  been  put  ts 
about  annthor  man's  intfrment,  thotigh  he  had  as 
direct  autuurity  for  lookiqg  after  it  The 
of  the  nle  was,  dwt  peraoM  Might  Mt  be  [ 
from  attending  to  so  neces*an,'  a  matter  as  the  m- 
tennent  of  a  coipse,  if  there  was  no  penon  prcseat 
to  whom  the  mitf  belonged.  (Dig.  IL  tit  7. 
De  Helig.  ct  Suraptibus  fun.  mm.) 

It  was  a  much  disputed  question  what  was  the 
effect  of  Ratihabttie  on  tbt  nsgetiema  geslis^ 
whether  it  was  thereby  turned  into  a  ManUtaa. 
(See  Vugerow,  PoiM^en,  Ac,  iii.  p.  4«X)  Tk 
dominas  was  not  bonnd  by  the  negutioiaia  fsslidv 
exce{>i  when  the  acts  done  were  such  as  were  De- 
cessary  to  prevent  some  imminent  loss  or  daasae  ts 
his  pronerty,  as  already  obasvvd.  Bat  ha 
if  he  pieaso  j,  the  Blg0lin!n^  tlMi^  it  wm 
male  gcstum. 

(Inst  8.  tit  97.  a.  8,  fte^ :  Dig.  44.  tit  7.  &  S ; 
Dig.  3.  tit,  5.  I)r  y,;K>tiis  Gfxtis;  Cod.  2.  tit.  19 ; 
Vangerow,  PfutdekUm^  &c  iil  p.  479.)    [G.  L] 
NEOOTIATCyRSS,  signifi«d  specially  doriae 
the  later  times  of  the  republic  Iloniaii  citu.r- 
setUed  in  the  provinceS|  who  liait  money  apoo  is* 
tcrest  or  honght  up  com  on  apecnlatioa,  wM 
they  fivit  to  Rome  as  well  as  to  oth(r  [l.u->. 
Their  chief  business  however  was  lending  ntonfj 
upon  bleKst,and  luaoe  we  find  the  weids  iM^tWa, 
nf^fodatiu,  and  najntiari  UM'd  in  tliis  K-nse.  The 
Het/otUtiont  are  distinguished  from  the  pMemi 
iCie.adjHI.  iL  Ifi,  "mabnMolftribi-ihi  itisftpfw, 
(junin  />uW»Vti«i'A      comp.  Cic    Verr.  ii.  ?>,  ^fo 
FUux.  1 6,  pro  Leg,  MamiL  7),  and  ikwt  the 
roPkme.  36, 


oatona  (Cic  pro , 

wicmi/on'6««  Justus'*).  That  the  won!  negotiat'irw 
was,  durinff  tlie  hiter  limsa  of  the  repuUic,  alwan 
need  in  tiM  rignifieation  dwre  given  is  asqly 
jinned  hy  Kniesti  in  the  treatise  quoted  below, 
and  is  also  sufficiently  clear  from  the  follow in^r 
passages  (Cic  pro  Ptaeo.  S^,  Verr.  itL  W,  adq. 
/•>.  i.  l,;>ro  I'l'iiv.  36  ;  \V\tI.  D.  Afr.  36).  JieiK^ 
the  megotiatora  in  the  provinoea  coirespoodfd  ts 
the  mgrntmrU  and  fsmmtorm  at  Rone ;  and  ae- 
cordingly  we  fnid  Cicero  giving  the  name  of 
fm*rvtan»  to  certain  persons  at  Rome,  and  after- 
wards calling  tlw  wijr  aane  persons  mtgSi^lKm 
when  they  are  in  the  provinces  (Cie.  ad  AtL  v.  3), 
vi.  1—3).  Comnars  EoMati,  Ue  NigaHatonllm  m 
\m  Optaeda  PMUIoglea. 

NKMK.V  {vifxtoL,  y(fif7a  or  v(fuua\  one  of  (ht 
Sour  great  national  festivals  of  the  Gredu.  It  «as 
held  at  Nemea,  a  place  near  Cleonae  in  AigtiSi, 
The  various  legends  respecting  its  origin  m  ie> 
lated  in  the  aignmenta  of  the  Scholiuu  to  dn 
Nemen  of  Pindar,  with  which  may  be  corapaied 
Pausanias  (ii.  15.  §  2,  Ac),  and  Apollod<.rui  (iiu 
6.  i  4>  All  these  legends,  however,  ^P^^^ 
stating  that  the  Nemea  were  originally  insliiale' 
by  the  Seven  against  Thebes  in  comnu-ni' i  it  i 
of  the  death  of  Opbeltes,  afterwards  called  Ardbe- 
moras.  When  the  Seven  arrived  at  Noava,  sad 
were  very  thirity,  they  met  Hypsipile,  who  «^ 
oariyiqg  Opheltes^  the  child  of  the  prisit  of  Zea» 
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and  of  Eurydicc  WhOo  abe  showed  to  the  he- 
roea  the  waj  to  the  neareat  veil,  ahe  left  the  child 
bAiad  tying  in  a  meadow,  wUch  during  her  ab- 
Muoe  wna  killed  hv  n  dmgon.  When  tlieSevt-n  on 
their  return  saw  the  accideut,  they  alew  the  dxoguu 
and  institated  fiuieral  (wfiHf  iwirdpios)  to 

ho  held  every  third  yrar  (rpi^^rrjpiKSs).  Oxher 
tcgend«  attribute  the  uii^titutiou  of  tbu  Nemean 
gimrt  to  HeradMt  after  he  had  slain  the  Nemean 
lion  ;  but  the  more  penuine  tmdition  was  that  he 
had  either  rerived  tiie  ancient  gtunc^,  ur  at  least 
iatrodneed  iht  tlterBtion  by  which  tii<-y  were  fn)ni 
this  time  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zetia.  That  Zeus 
I  vas  the  god  in  honour  of  whom  the  games  were 
,  aiWwards  celebrated  fa  ital«d  hf  Pindv  (ATem. 
iii.  114,  &:c.).  The  gnmcs  were  at  first  of  a  \\-ar- 
bke  character,  and  only  warriors  and  their  sons 
wen  alleiiTOd  to  take  pari  in  then  ;  subsequently, 
hr.wevfr,  ihcy  "were  thrown  open  to  all  tlic  Greeks 
(fiiVierucbr  vX^Aos  ewcSpo^c).  The  games  took 
between  deanae  and  Phlioa. 
(Slmbo,  YiiL  p.  S77.)  The  varions  ptimes,  nc- 
cording  to  the  enumeration  of  Apollodorus  c.)^ 
were  Iwtw-ncinf,  tanning  m  armour  in  the  etadiom 

(Pauj.  ii.  15.  §2),  WTi-stling,  clwriot  mrin^  m:d 
discus,  boxing  throwing  the  spear  aud  shootiMg 
widi  Ae  bow,  to  whSA  we  nay  add  mnneal  con* 
t.^ti  rPaus.  YiiL  50.  §3;  Pint.  Phifnp.  11.) 
1  he  Scholiasts  ea  Pindar  describe  the  very 
inpcffectly  as  hnmAt  and  yt/tanKis.  The  ]mse 
given  to  the  victors  was  at  first  a  chaplet  of  olive- 
hnuichi^  but  afterwards  a  chaplet  ef  green 
parsley.  Wbcn  tlifa  attention  waa  intndnoed  ii 
net  certain,  though  it  may  be  inferred  from  an  ex- 
pression of  Pind^  (A'esi.  v'u  71),  who  calls  the 
parsley  (a^Ajroy)  l3ie  0erdEM  AMvroff  that  the 
re»-  prize  was  Ijclieved  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Uerades.  The  presidency  at  these  games  and 
ne  nanagement  of  Ihem  belonged  at  difFnent 
tim-.'*  to  Cleonac,  Corinth,  aTid  Arj^ns,  and  from 
the  first  of  these  places  they  are  sometimes  called 
AyAr  KAe^MM^  The  jud^  who  awarded  the 
prizes  were  dressed  in  black  ro!)e«,  and  an  in- 
stance of  their  iuitice,  when  the  Argivcs  prcsidtKi, 
is  Resided  by  Panmnias  (riU.  40.  §  3). 

Tlf.-sfKxtin'^  llie  season  of  the  year  at  wlildi  the 
Nemeaii  guuies  were  celebrated,  the  Scholiast  on 
PlniKr  (Aiyum,  orf  Nem.)  merely  states  that  they 
won:  held  on  the  12th  of  t!ic  month  of  Paiu  iniis, 
thoufih  in  another  pasawe  lie  makes  a  statement 
wki^  upaeto  this  asMi^n.  Pantuiiu  (H.  15.  §2) 
fl>*n\i  of  winter  Nemea,  and  manifestly  distin- 
goisbet  th^  from  others  which  were  held  in 
•ranet.  Tt  wenu  tiiat  for  a  time  the  cdebiatkm 
f.f  the  N  em^.i  was  neglected,  and  that  they  were 
revived  in  01.  53.  2,  from  which  time  Eusebius 
dates  the  first  Nemeod.  Hencefnth  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  for  a  long  time  celebrated  regularly  twice 
ia  erery  Olympiad,  tIz.  at  the  commencement  of 
e?ery  second  Olympic  year  in  the  winter,  and  soon 
after  the  comraencement  of  every  fourth  Olympic 
year  in  the  summer.  This  has  been  showTi  by 
BSdth  in  an  essay  ti&er  die  ZeitverhiUtnisst  der 
I^  moftk.  Rede  ge^en  Afidiaty  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Berlin  Acad.  1818,  1819.  Histor.  Philol. 
Ktam^  p.  92,  &c. ;  compare  Idcler,  Ilandb.  der 
C%ronoL  ii  p.  606,  &c  About  the  time  of  the 
lallle  of  Marathon  it  become  customaiy  in  Aigolis 
to  reckon  according  to  Nemcads. 

In  208  B.  t:.  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  honoured 
bj  the  AigifCf  with  the  ^eridenqr  nt  the  Nemean 
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pames  (Jaw  xxxVu  30,  Ac  ;  Polyb.  x.  26),  and 
(^uintina  Flamininas  proclaimed  at  the  Nemea  the 
freedom  of  the  Azgires.  (Liv.  xzxit.  41  ;  Polyb* 
X.  '2Cj.)  The  emjyror  Hadrian  restored  the  horse- 
raciijg  &f  boys  at  the  Neuiea,  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  But  after  his  time  they  do  not  aeon  to 
have  been  much  longer  telebrated,  as  they  are  no 
longer  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  of  the 
subsequent  period.  (See  Villoison,  Hittoin  de 
rjotd.  de*  Intcript.  et  Hell.  IjtU.  Yol.  xxzviii. 
p.  29,  6cc. ;  Schumann,  iVu/uriVa./l^  eiCleomme$, 

NE'NIA.    fFT"-T-«,  p.  5*.f),a.l 

NKO  COlU  (vfaxJpoi),  signified  originally 
temple-sweepers  (Hesych.  and  Suid.  s.  r.),  bat 
vms  applied  even  in  early  times  to  priestly  officers 
of  higli  rank,  who  had  the  supreme  superintend- 
ence of  tODfjet  and  their  treasures.  (Plat.  n.  p. 
739  ;  Xen.  Jru-l.  v.  3.  §  6.)  Under  the  Ronum 
emperors  the  w>>rd  was  especially  applied  to  those 
dtieo  in  Asia,  which  erected  templet  to  the  Renaa 
eTTiperors,  since  the  whole  city  in  every  such  case 
was  regarded  as  the  euardian  of  the  worship  of  the 
emperor.  Accordingly  we  frequently  find  en  the 
coins  of  Ephestis,  Smyrna,  and  other  cities,  the 
epithet  Ncsmc^s,  which  also  occurs  on  the  iii- 
•criptioDaortoeMcitiei.  None  of  theMeities,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  assume  this  honour  without 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  R<Hxian  senate,  as 
we  leani  A«m  insflription&  (Coufk.  also  Tecs.  .<Ims. 
ir.  55,  5fi.)  For  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Kiause,  (jimtatet  Neocome 
mmJltdUiM»t  Lips.  1844.  lAaaavL] 

NEODAMO'I>£IS(MeS«vu»ta).  iHsLOTSiy 
pi  692.J 

NBPTUNA'LTA,  a  fiwtivd  of  Neptune,  cele. 

brntcd  at  Riunc,  of  which  very  little  is  known. 
(Varro,  de  Luy.  Lot.  tL  19.)  The  day  on  which 
it  wae  hetd,  was  probably  tiie  99d  ef  July.  In 
the  ancient  cilendaria  this  day  is  marked  as  Xrpt. 
iudi  et  feriaey  or  Ntf^  ludif  from  which  we  see 
tiiat  the  fes&vtH  was  celebrated  with  ganesi  Re- 
.ipectn:  t1: 1  ceremonies  of  this  feativul  nothing;  is 
known,  except  that  the  people  used  to  build  huts 
ofbiandiee  and  foliage  (uminu*,  Pe8t«.«t.  Ominu\ 
in  which  they  proLaljly  feajtled,  dnmk,  andnmused 
themselves.  (HonU.  Qurm.  liL  2U.  l,&c. ;  TertuU. 
De  Sped.  6.)  [L.  S.J 

NKRO'NIA.  [QiTQiQi;BmfAl.u.1 

MfiXI.  [Nasuii.] 

NBXUM  {»  defined  by  Manilius  to  be  **  onme 
quod  per  libram  et  aes  geritur,  in  quo  sint  Man* 
cipia.**  Mucins  Scaevoln  has  a  different  definition  : 
**  <liiae  per  aes  et  libram  iiantut  obligentur,  practer 
quae  mancipio  dentur."  Varro  (de  Liru/.  ImL  viL 
105,  ed.  MUIler)  who  has  preserved  both  these  de- 
finitions, prefers  the  brttcr,  as  being  consistent  with 
the  etymology  of  the  word :  '*  quod  obli^tur  per 
libram,  neque  suum  sit,  inde  Nexum  dictum."  As 
an  illustration  he  adds :  Liber  qui  suas  nperas 
in  serritutcm  pro  pecunia  quadam  dcbcbat,  dum 
solveret,  nexus  vocatur,  ut  ah  aere  obaemtus." 
The  difference  in  these  definitions  arises  solely 
from  tlie  different  aspect  under  which  the  Nexum 
Is  viewed.  Every  Nexum  was  in  the  form  of  a 
sale,  and  consequently,  viewed  as  to  its  furmal 
pan,  Nexum  oonqirafaended  Mancipium.  The  Tee* 
tamenti  fartio  wa«  nlso  included  under  Nexum. 
ViuwihI  as  tu  lis  object  and  legal  eflect,  Nexum 
was  cither  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  ft  thi^g, 

or  the  tiani£Br  ef  a  thing  to  a  craditor  m  a  tevtt« 
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rity:  according!/  in  one  sense  Nexum  included 
Mancipiun,  ••  «ac|>lainod  in  MAHcmvu  ;  m  an- 
other sense,  Mancipium  and  Nexum  arc  opposed 
in  the  same  waj  in  which  Sale  and  Idortgage  or 
Pledge  aie  eppoied.  The  ftmud  pert  of  Iwtb 
tmnsactiont  consisted  in  a  transfer  per  nea  et 
libnuD.  Thia  explanation  ia  eootiatcnt  with  the 
definituu  of  the  jvrista,  and  the  mee  of  theie  two 
words. 

The  pecson  who  became  Nexus  by  the  effect  of 
a  Nezttm  er  Nenu  (for  thit  fens  of  the  word  also 
is  us«d)  was  said  Nexum  inire.  (Liv.  vii.  19.) 
The  phnweaNexi  datio,  Ncxi  UbenUio  rcroociirely 
czprew  the  contracting  mA  the  ideiw  mm  the 
obligation. 

The  lioman  law  as  to  the  payment  of  borrowed 
money  (pecimkt  eerlaerfdUa;  aee  LexOaH  Cualp. 

21,  2"J)  \v;is  wTv  Ntrii  t,  A  ri:riou«  passtJipe  of 
Oellius  (xx.  1)  gives  us  the  ancient  mode  of  l^gal 
prne«ilare  in  the  com  of  deht,  fixed  by  the 
Twelve  Tal)lc8.  If  the  I  1  t  r  admitted  tlie  debt, 
nr  h'td  been  condcmocd  iu  the  amount  of  the  debt 
by  a  judex,  he  had  thirty  dayt  allowed  him  for 

Iiayment.  At  the  exjiii-ation  of  this  time,  he  WTia 
table  to  the  Manus  Injectio  LManvs  InjktioJ, 
and  vltiniately  to  he  assigned  ewt  to  the  creditor 
{adtlidut)  by  the  Benlcnce  of  the  praetor.  The 
creditor  \%'ns  required  to  keep  him  for  sixty  days 
In  chdns,  during  wbidithne  ne  pahlicly  ex()<)sed 
tJie  di'blor  on  three  nundiiiae,  and  proclaimed  the 
amount  of  his  debt.  If  no  penon  released  the 
prisoner  by  paying  the  debt,  tiie  oeditor  might 
^rll  him  as  a  slave  or  put  liim  to  death.  If  there 
were  Mveial  creditors*  the  letter  of  the  law  al- 
lowed  them  to  eat  the  debtor  in  pieces,  and  to  take 
their  share  of  ln«  body  in  proportion  to  their  debt 
tiellius  says  that  there  was  no  instance  of  a  credi- 
tor ever  having  adopted  this  extreme  mode  of  satis- 
fying bis  debt  But  the  creditor  might  treat  the 
debtot^  who  was  addictus,  as  a  slave,  and  compel 
him  to  work  out  his  debt ;  and  the  treatment  was 
often  very  sev^'e. 

In  this  passage  GcUius  does  not  speak  of  Nexi, 
but  only  of  Addicti ;  which  is  sometimes  alleged 
m  evidence  of  the  identity  of  nexus  and  addictus, 
but  it  proves  no  such  identity.  If  a  Nexus  is  what 
he  is  here  supposed  to  be,  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  conld  not  rm^j ;  for  when  a  man  had  once 
become  Nexus  with  respect  to  one  creditor,  he  could 
not  become  Nexus  to  another  ;  and  if  he  became 
Nexus  to  several  at  once,  in  this  case  the  creditors 
must  abide  by  their  contract  in  taking  a  joint  se- 
curity. This  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  only  applied 
to  the  «uo  of  a  debtor  1i  :  l:  assigned  over  l>y  a 
judicial  sentence  to  sevenil  debtors,  and  it  provided 
for  the  settlement  of  their  coiiilicting  claims.  The 
diatiiictioo  between  a  nexum  and  a  res  judicata 
\»  obvioot  enovgh,  thoogh  tome  writers  have 

Kiissod  it. 

The  precise  condition  of  a  Nezoi  hai  however 

been  a  subject  of  mucli  discussion  amonp  scholars, 
iuul  it  is  nut  easy  to  reconcile  all  the  {msagcs  in 
which  the  term  occurs  so  as  to  deduce  from  them 
a  consistent  view  of  the  matter.  Sometimes  indeed 
Nexus  appears  to  he  uacd  m  the  same  sense  a3 
Addictos,  which  cannot  cause  any  difficulty  if  we 
consider  that  the  efTect  of  being  Nesnts  and  Ad- 
dictus was  the  sauie,  ad  will  prc^iuitly  Lu  made 
prabable. 

As  n  N**xum  was  elTectt  d  p.  r  aes  et  libmra,  it 
wiu  iu  the  form  of  a  sale,  and  of  course  there  was 


an  object  of  sale ;  and  this  object  of  sale  migl :  a 
thing  or  a  penea.  We  need  wAumaub  that  j*.  j 
aes  et  libnun  se  obligare,**  and  for  a  man  to  maU 
himself  Nexus  are  the  Mme,  In  the  case  of  Nexus 
aes,  it  it  mart  eoonstent  to  oontider  the  aes  ss  the 
object  of  the  obiigatio  p>cr  aes  et  libnun,  and  in  the 
case  whsffl  a  man  made  himself  Ncxos  to  consider 
the  man  as  the  object.  It  does  not  fsUow  then 
that  un  lligatio  per  aea  et  librara  alwayj  mailt-  a 
man  Nexus;  but  there  is  no  difficoltj  ia  a^ 
suming  that  a  ram  only  became  Nexos  mh  rCb-^ 
cnce  to  an  obiigatio  jht  aes  et  librani,  to  tlat  a 
man  could  contraa  an  obiigatio  per  aes  et  lihiam, 
andat  Ae  MonetimeeoiddinkelinaMif  Neztt.  A 
free  man  could  not  properly  be  the  object  of  siJs, 
but  it  requires  onl^  a  slight  acquaintance  with  K*- 
man  law  to  peneive  th^  this  diffieohy  codd  he 
got  over  by  a  fiction.  As  in  the  case  of  Mtau- 
mission  Fer  Vindictam  there  was  a  fictiwi  that  the 
shive  WM  fine ;  eo  there  night  here  he  a  6ctiaa 
that  the  freeman  was  a  slave.  And  if  thi^  i>  r.  t 
admitted  as  a  probable  eolutiun,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  diere  is  ae  mneh  difficulty  in  mklenlndbir 
the  co-emtio  of  a  female,  who  wna  «ui  jurii*.  wlikh 
as  a  legal  fancX  is  quite  certain,  as  the  focxoal  talc  d 
a  freeman  witii  his  eensent  The  notion  of  a  fiee» 
man  Rivinj?  himself  into  the  i>ower  of  an  oilier,  so 
far  from  being  fioreign  to  the  notions  of  Kotnau 
law,  as  some  writen  hsm  asserted,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  them,  aa  we  see  in  the  insunce  ot 
adrogatioa.  The  Nexum  then  being  in  the  £on& 
of  a  sate»  Ae  Nexos  was  in  a  serrile  confuse 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Nexum,  and  the 
opinion  that  there  mti&t  be  an  addietio  to  give 
cneet  to  the  Nexnm,  is  incoimstent  with  the  no- 
tion of  the  Nexum.  According  to  this  view,  a 
Nexus,  as  soon  as  the  contract  of  Nexam  was 
made,  was  in  the  condition  of  an  Addictus,  aad 
both  were  treated  as  staves.  But  it  has  beeo 
ui^ped,  that  **onc  cannot  discover  any  reason  iar 
this  self-pledging  {nejmm\  since  evny  insolveBt, 
even  when  there  was  no  nexum,  must  become  ki« 
creditor's  slave  (addiet$u\  and  how  can  we  nnd«r> 
stand  that  the  abolition  of  the  nexum  was  such  sa 
advantage  gained  by  the  Plebeians  {Un:  rui  ^^i, 
if  the  addietio  still  remained,  which  might  be  ub> 
tained  when  there  was  no  nexum  ;  and  it  eaaaot 
be  denied  that  it  did  remain  ?  "  The  adtaota^ 
consists  precisely  in  the  difference  between  a  cfla> 
tract  which  caimot  be  enforced  against  a  prrsoa 
without  the  focmi  of  legal  proceeding,  and  a  con- 
tract which  at  once  gives  a  man  a  power  over 
bis  debtor  without  any  application  to  a  cAurt  sf 
justice.  The  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  Nexioa, 
m  this  its  special  sense,  while  the  Addietio  stiD 
existed,  may  be  illiuslrated  by  the  supposed  case  rf 
a  landlord's  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  hi*  rent  bj 
distress  being  abolished,  while  hi«  other  rtnedtes 
under  the  contract  for  letting  and  hiring  Tcvatioei. 

It  ij  remarked  by  Ooettling  {6(tseiiiaiis  ^ 
Horn,  St'wtyver/afsufi//)  that  **  the  rornpiri«^n 
the  Adrogatio  and  the  Adoptio  pive?  the  cl -aTL^ 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  Savi^ny's  view,  who 
jecta  the  notion  of  a  freeman  pledging  himself-  Ia 
the  case  of  the  Adr 'patio  of  a  Roman,  whoisisi 
juris,  there  was  no  niancijKitio  which  COCh  peTM 
could  effect  as  to  himself :  but  in  the  case  of  adsp' 
lion,  a  mancipalio  occurs,  aud  it  k  tlFtJcted  bytM 
living  &ther  and  the  eon  together.  In  the  am  d 
cocnitio  it  c  '-t  i -i'y  appears,  as  if  the  woman  of 
herself  effected  a.  self-maucipatioa  ;  die^  howcrtr, 
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H  BoC  bcrsclf  auctoTy  but  her  guardian  U  auctor." 
Then  may  be  soaw  might  in  this  obaenpatifla,tlie 
pMUt  of  which  appears  to  l>c  this  :  there  was  man- 
ci|aUio  in  the  case  of  adoption,  wbvfti  the  adupu-d 
pooQ  was  in  the  power  of  another,  Imt  no  man- 
fiptio  ill  iJio  case  of  Adn)gation,  where  the 
adopted  jpefson  waa  not  in  the  power  ul  aiiulhcr. 
TIm  tmt  candinMii  thin  murna  to  be,  that  if 
in  one  cnse  there  vrns  no  mancipatio  aiid  yet  n 
peison  was  brought  into  the  power  of  auothcr 
has  own  contoit,  there  eould  be  no  mancipa- 
ttn  whfn  a  person  contented  to  pttt  bir"<;rlf  into  a 
sc-nik  rt^Utuiu  to  another  ;  ftt  it  ia  here  aaauitied 
that  a  nexum  waa  volimuuy;  Bat  thia  ia  not  a 
)',-ittn„ite  conclusion.  It  ii  easy  to  aec  that  man- 
cipatio in  the  ai»c  of  adoption,  where  the  aoii  wiia 
ia  the  power  of  the  filthir,  wm  ft  ■offidoDt  form, 
consid.Tintr  that  the  person  adopted  waa  only  a  i 
filins  tanuiiaa  ;  and  that  Adrogaliou,  which  w»u 
«f  ft  {NIMII  who  woa  aui  juria,  waa  a  very  diiTereiit 
matter,  and  required  othi  r  t'nrni?  to  he  ohservod, 
LccaiMe  the  persou  adrtigateii  was  not  a  filius- 
hmiBfti  [AoopTiow.]  A  nexum  effected  no 
rtnr«rp  of  f:unilia  like  an  adoption  or  adrogation, 
and  while  ita  object  waa  diti'ercnt  from  that  of  both 
af  iheM  cenosoniea,  it  u  quite  eondatent  for  ita 
fiinn  to  hare  heon  the  same  aa  the  form  of  the  one, 
wai  dideient  from  the  form  of  the  other. 

The  mode  in  which  OocMUng  6k  12S)  ezphiina 
iWi  Tfiatter  of  the  nexum  is  aa  followa  :  **  A  free 
aiaen  can  come  into  a  maocipii  caiua  when  he 
cvnot  pay  ■  loftn  <4M>  imfttmm)  eot  ef  hie  own 
mean*.  What  in  snch  caae  he  baa  to  giro  srcnrity 
ik,  that  to  which  he  haa  bound  himael^  ia  called 
•eEon  (namdf  aea) ;  henee  the  phraMe  ne»  datio, 
nexi  IiI«  ratio.  The  person  who  liorq  such  an  act 
ii  called  aaum  (£rom  nezua  nexua)  iMtena,  namm 
Meat,  htA  after  he  hia  nedni  the  kaa  in  the 
ivi  iuiilemn  nianner,  he  ia  nexu  obligatua,  nexu 
Tiactm :  aa  aoon  aa  be  baa  £ailed  to  fttlfil  hi«  obli- 
ptioB,  and  in  eomeqnenee  of  meh  Ihflnn  hae  been 
addicted  (addic'us),  and  jivm  in  manciplum  hy 
the  nngiatratci,  be  ia  called  oexua  (adjective),  qui  se 
mniB  dedit**— ft  men  oonfiund.fteeoDnt  w  the 
thini^,  or  one  more  remote  from  lej^al  precision,  can- 
not be  imagined.  The  paaaage  of  lArf  (ii.  27)  ia 
Mt  caar  to  exptain.    (Compare  Liv.  it  23.) . 

The  F>ex  Poetelia  (u.  a  li'JU)  alleviated  the  con- 
ditioa  of  the  nexi.  So  far  aa  wo  can  tmdcntand 
iti  fKovieiona,  it  eet  aU  the  nezi  free  or  niftde  them 
■I'ljti  t  Liv.  viii.  2n,  «««  ao/s/i),  and  it  enacted  that 
for  the  future  tlxcre  ahoiild  be  no  nexum  (fiotUumqut 
m  paitiiaai  iie  mmsimmtur)^  and  timt  no  debtor 
ihould  for  the  future  l>e  put  in  chains,  Addictio 
however  sUU  continued  in  force  after  the  Lex 
Fortelift,  aa  we  aee  in  aeTeml  tnetancee.  (Lit. 
xxiii.  U  :  Sail.  Cot.  33  ;  Cic.  pro  Ftaceo^  20.) 
Ita^qteara  £rom  the  I^ex  OaUiae  Cianlpinae  (c.  21, 
n>,  that  in  the  caae  of  ether  aetioa  there  was 
'T'ly  ;i  Posiossio  Boiiomm,  liut  in  the  ca.se  of  pe-  : 
eoaia  certa  crcdita  there  was  peraooal  execution. 
The  emetnicnt  the  Lex  Jaiia  whkh  intiodimid 
the  IV«noruiii  Cessio,  a)id  gradual  changes  in  »o- 
oetjr,  most  have  diminished  the  Ixequeocj  of  the 
Aidietio.   [Bomntnif  Cnma]   In  tiie  ajritem 

of  Justinian,  Ni-xiini  did  not  exist,  for  the  use  of 
sei  et  libra  in  legal  transactions  bad  ceased. 
Neither  the  Addictns  nor  the  Nexoe  was  a  alare. 

«*1  hia  ingeimit.ia  was  only  in  sxispon?'  .  As  to 
the  NexQin,  it  rauat  have  been  nccissary  that  the 
^hcl  of  the  legal  act  bj  whick  iSb»  iiigcuuw  wm 
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made  a  nexus  should  be  douc  aunv  with  by  another 
Wal  act ;  uid  dlio  lieBi  to  be  the  Nexi'  libentio 
which  was  done  per  aea  et  librani.  It  also  ap- 
pears from  a  paaaage  in  Livy  (vi.  \i\  that  a 
certain  person,  who  waft  jndkfting  pecnnifte,  and  ia 
not  di»#<Tih((l  ?i.>t!i«,  was  released  fxnm  his 
ubiigatiuii  pii  .tea  L't  iibntit).  In  the  time  of  Gains 
an  imaginary  focm  of  payment  per  aes  et  libram 
\vf>9  r'Mii  i  d  in  cases  where  thp  n'tligation  was 
cuntraiii  1  '.  ithcr  per  aed  ct  liiiram  or  was  due  ex 
judicati  causa.  (Oahta,  iii.  173^175.)  There 
seems  indeed  no  reason  why  this  ccremonr  should 
have  been  used  in  the  case  of  an  addictiu  who 
wished  to  be  restored  to  his  former  stftta»  fiar  the 
Addictio  ivns  hy  implication  only  to  have  an  effect 
till  the  debt  w:is jkiid.  It  mif^ht  be  contended  that 
such  was  the  eifect  of  Uie  Nexum  alaa,  bat  we 
must  distinguish  between  t?n-  effect  of  a  sentence 
of  the  Praetor  and  a  auicmn  act  like  that  of  the 
Nexum,  which  wa*  in  turn  n  tfanefer  of  owner* 
sliip.  The  addictns  waa  prritected  nc^iirt't  injuria 
frum  hi^  master  (Giuua.  L  141),  and  it  is  aiiid  that 
he  retained  his  name  and  tribe  ;  but  it  u  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  rtUiined  his  tribe, 
since  he  had  auauincd  Iniunia.  Upon  the  di»- 
ehatje  of  hia  obligatieBft  the  addielai,  it  eeemi, 
returned  to  hia  former  status. 

It  waa  Niebuhr'a  opinion  that  the  Nexum,  when 
it  became  a  tarn  of  girnif  eeeority,  had  not  ill 
complete  effect  until  the  debtor  w-is  unable  pay 
iuid  was  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  debtor- 
alave  by  the  addictio.  An  answer  to  Aio  ha* 
been  already  given.  If  it  required  an  addictio  to 
make  a  person  Dexus^  what  wna  the  use  of  a  Nexum 
when  a  nmn  might  beeoroe  addictee,  ttm  when 
there  wn"  no  Nexum?  The  only  intelligible  MH 
lution  of  all  these  difficulties  ia  that  a  Kexum,  in 
which  there  was  ft  mancipatio  personat',  had  an 
immediate  effect. 

It  seems  to  be  a  amsoqnence  of  a  Ncxiun 
and  an  Addietb  that  the  childnn,  if  they  were  hi 
the  power  of  the  parent,  must  follow  luft  ttwditWH, 
as  in  the  case  of  adrogation. 

In  the  caae  meimened  in  lAtf  (yiil  28), 
where  the  son  is  8;iid  to  have  been  nexus  for 
his  iathcr*8  debt  {pum  ss  nfinun  d«di»mt)^  it  may 
be  that  the  fctfwr  boimd  hu  sen  only,  whieh  he 
could  certainly  do  just  in  the  same  way  as  ho 
could  niaucipate  him.  If  the  s<m  waa  not  in  his 
fcther^  power,  ho  eonld  bind  hhnidf  en  bo. 
half  of  his  father.  The  expression  in  Livy  di  rs 
not  enable  us  to  dctennioe  which  of  the  two 
possible  cases  waa  Ae  real  caae,  bnt  it  teems  nro- 
bablc  that  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  father. 
Unterholzoer  obsenros  (Zcirs  (U$  JRom,  ReobU  vom 
dtm  aanftfaariaftiiHaii,  i.  p.  81.  note  g):  •*  The 
legal  condition  of  the  nexi  is  one  of  the  most  oI>- 
scure  points  in  the  old  Roman  law.  It  is  here  as* 
■aroedthataman  by  the  penoaaemandpa&came 
into  this  condition.  Persons  who  were  in  the 
Patria  Potestas  could  for  the  noxae  canaa,  which 
waa  kng  maintained  in  practice,  and  abo  en  ae> 
count  of  the  debts  of  him  who  had  the  Potestas, 
consequently  in  a  sunse  after  the  nature  of  a  pawn, 
and  by  virtno  of  the  ao^called  paternal  power  of 
nl  ,  be  mancipated.  Further,  we  must  a.<)sume 
that  persons  who  w-erc  sui  juris  could  also  manci- 
pnte  themaelres  by  w  ay  of  pawn,  tbongh  no  eri- 
(ience  of  that  has  been  preserved.  This  is  made 
the  less  incredible,  since  wo  cannot  doubt,  that 
wmm  who  won  sui  juris  eonld  mako  n  ooemtio. 
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and  consequenUy  could  mandpnte  themselves  either 
nuUrirooDii  omum  or  fidnciM  cmmb,  whcnby  hew* 
evn  they  did  not,  VtVr  the  nexi,  come  into  a  con- 
dition similar  to  that  ui  slaves,  but  only  into  a 
state  cf  de|NwhiMtt  omilar  te  tlnl  df  a  child. 
The  nexi  were,  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  in  mancipio, 
and  coDseqaently  alieni  juris,  but  for  that  very 
immh  gMtly  diifcrPDt  from  the  addicti.  Hov- 
crer,  they  could,  like  them,  be  put  in  cli.iin5,  until 
the  power  of  putting  debtors  in  chains  wa»  al- 
tojjctncr  abolished." 

The  raeoning  of  the  provision  in  tho  Twelve 
Tables,  cited  by  Qellias,  as  to  cutting  the  debtor 
in  pieces  has  been  a  sttlijcet  cl  much  discinsion. 
Tayl  r  in  liis  eisay  ( r<;mm^^/.  cut  L.  Drf^iiwirufcm 
de  Iintj>fi  iMiUtore  in  partis  dtmecamio)  attempts  to 
prove  that  Oellius  misimderstood  the  old  law,  nd 
that  the  words  of  the  Twelve  TaLles  '*  partis 
secanto :  si  plus  minusve  secuerint  se  fraude  csto,^ 
mean  that  the  serend  cnditon  an  inthled  to  have 
the  "partis,"  that  is,  the  **  opt>rae  ''of  the  .'ulJittus 
divided  or  distributed  among  them  \  and  he  goes  on 
to  azplab  the  ntt  «f  tlw  law  in  tbsM  temtt: 
•*  Oiinniiinls  sit  wrvus  oonmi,  qu:  rp;i  V  n  ad- 
fueriut ;  ct  sine  fraude  esto,  si  ceteri  toties  proct* 
tati  snas  qooque  partii  in  Debltmre  non  vindioi' 
vcrint."  Hiit  the  argumi^nts  of  Taylor  ore  by  no 
neous  satisfisctocy.    The  conjecture  tint  the 

paitia  **  Bt«  lira  ilMUca  of  the  ciediton  mrbintr 
from  thf?  sale  of  the  debtor,  is  also  iinsiipporti  1  1  « 
any  prooi  This  mtmstrous  enactment,  U'  we  Uike 
ik  literallj,  ihodu  (nfl  ow  notions  of  Innnaiuty,  but  | 
it  has  Ikm  ii  w<11  ohsorvcd  that  it  tl  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  law ; 
and  the  ftet  of  an  actual  diriaiaaof  a  debtors  body 
not  boiiiu;  on  record,  is  no  proof  egninst,  and  hardly 
fumisbcs  a  presumption  ogoinst  the  existence  of 
ouch  a  hw.  The  Rmmuis  bad  no  priioot  for 
d  hlois.  The  creditor  was  the  debtor's  jailor,  and 
wo  know  that  in  the  ddett  time  he  was  often  a 
crad  keeper.   When  thara  wore  sevend  ansditora 

who  claimed  the  body  of  a  debtor,  ho  might  be 
kept  by  any  one  for  tbo  benefit  of  himself  and  the 
lest  ttU  ^e  sixty  days  were  over ;  bat  after  that 
time,  if  thi-  creditors  could  not  apfrce  among  thcm- 
•elves,  there  was  no  possible  mode  of  settlii^  their 
conflleting  <&iitti  tbati  that  wbieb  Ae  biw  of  ibe 
Decemviri  pave  them,  and  which  they  might  adopt 
if  they  chose.  Such  a  law  coold  never  be  carried 
into  emct  m  any  country,  as  the  legiabMon  must 
have  well  known,  and  thus  while  i\a  t<  niis  fully 
satisfied  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  in  practice  it 
wi^  hate  tnfned  out  fenlly  fiiToamble  to  the  debtor. 
(Sec  the  n-marks  of  Gcllius  on  tlils  part  of  the 
law,  u>  iO  But  the  solution  of  the  diliiculty  is 
iprite  a  dfmrmt  matter  fiom  tho  fiMi  of  its  ex- 
istonee,  which  is  in  no  way  to  bo  qocHUMiod  be- 
cause we  cannot  explain  it. 

The  varimii  anthoritiee  on  Ao  iDbjeel  of  the 
Nexum  and  Addictio  are  referred  to  by  Rein,  Das 
Rwm.  PrivahrteH,  p.  313,  &a  Tbo  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  bad  the  advantage  of  seemg  the 
essay  of  Savigny,  Uef)er  dot  aHr6mi$eke  ScAuidreobt^ 
Berlin,  1834.  The  whole  subject  is  sUll  en- 
ewabsred  with  difficulty,  as  will  appear  from  a 
reference  to  the  various  writers  on  this  subject. 
The  note  of  Walter  {Gesdktehte  de$  Horn,  Hechts, 
|ki  MS.  n.  6)  appears  to  contain  the  true  statement 
OS  to  the  di^erencc  between  the  effect  of  a  Nexnm 
and  a  Res  Judicata  ;  but  he  n^jectf  the  notion  of  a 
man  selling  or  pledging  himscl£  ^G.  L.] 


NOBTLEa 

NO'BILES,  NOBI'LITAS.  In  the  esrty 
period*  of  tiM  Roman  state  the  J'stricisoMwaeihs 
Nobles  as  opposed  to  the  Plebs.  The  PatPfLin? 
pos&e^d  the  chief  political  power  and  the  diitiDc- 
tion  which  powor  gives.  Lhnm,  who  wrale  hi 
tlie  aye  nf  .\;!gnstm,  and  is  not  very  careful  in  th* 
use  of  terms,  often  designates  the  Potricmns  by 
the  term  Nobilis  (vL  42) ;  and  jH  Nobilia,  in  its 
proper  historic  sense,  has  a  different  nieaninsr. 

In  u.  c  366,  the  plebeians  obtained  the  rigbt  «f 
bebg  eligiUo  to  the  ooneolship,  and  telly  they 
obtained  access  to  all  the  curule  roagistnoeL 
Thus  the  two  classes  were  put  on  the  sasse  iboti^ 
as  to  political  tmpadlj.  Taose  pbbiiiiHi  vb»  hal 
obtained  a  curulc  magistnv:y  were  thus  elevated 
above  their  own  body,  and  the  ^enooid  distmctwa 
of«fiitb»-  would  confer  diolinetMn  en  Us  demn^ 
ants.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  aris(i.x:ratica!  irut  tQ. 
Uons  to  perish  if  they  are  exclusive;  but  they 
perpetuate  theniielveo  hf  giving  a  plebmn  dan 
the  power  of  enterinjr  within  their  narrow  limits. 
Those  who  are  received  within  the  body  of  nobkt 
are  pleased  at  befaig  oepamtod  finm  iMe  tanm 
companions,  and  are  at  Icut  as  exchuiw-  i:i  their 
notions  as  the  original  members  of  the  daas  which 
they  hirre  joined. 

This  was  the  history  of  Nobilitas  at  Rome.  T^>-^ 
descendants  of  plebeians  who  had  filled  cuiale 
mngistraeieo  fanned  ft  ebuM  called  Nobiki  sr  see 
"  known,"  who  wore  so  calkj  by  way  of  dijt'r.cti^n 
Irora  **  Ignobiles  "  or  people  who  were  not  known. 
The  NobOei  bad  so  legal  privilegeo  aa  Mch;  tot 
they  wore  bound  togothor  by  a  common  distioctitm 
derived^from  a  legal  Utle  and  by  a  fionwnnn  iiOenst ; 

confine  the  election  to  all  the  hi^'h  magistracies  to 
the  members  oi  their  body,  to  the  Nobtlitas,  That 
the  deMendante  of  thooe  Flebdan*  who  had  mo 

their  way  to  distinction  combiii'_d  to  excIuJc  oth'T 
Plebeians  from  the  distinction  which  their  own 
aoeeslflto  hud  tranenitted  to  tliewi. 

The  cxtcriKil  i!I  tinction  of  the  Xobllos  w?l*  tfo 
Jus  Iinaginum,  a  right  or  privilege  which  vai  sp- 
parently  established  on  only,  and  not  on  say 
positive  cn.actments.  T!i'  *e  Imagines  wi-re  f.-i-.r  j 
with  painted  masks  of  wax,  made  to  reteoihk 
the  person  whom  they  repnoentod  (PBa.  H.  M 
-xxxv.  2.  esprcssi  f' r  i  <  u'ius)  ;  and  tiny  were 
placed  in  the  Atrium  of  the  bonse^  apparently  ia 
small  wooden  receptacles  or  eases  somewhat  ia  the 
form  of  teniploa  (^oXtra  vafSio,  Polyb.  vi.  j-Tl 
The  Imoginos  were  accompanied  with  the  titali 
or  names  of  disttoetion  whieh  the  deesMsd  ksd 
acquired  ;  and  the  tltuli  were  connected  in  son 
way  by  lines  or  branches  so  as  to  exhibit  tike 
pedigree  (stemma)  of  tho  ftmily.  (CompefeAe 
passages  quoted  in  Becker,  p.  222,  note  5X )  The*? 
Imagines  woo  generally  enclosed  in  their  caiei, 
battbey  were  opmed  on  festival  dqrt  and  ^nr 
f^Toat  ceremonials,  and  crowned  with  Iviy  (bii- 
reatae) :  they  also  fooaed  part  <^  a  oolcma  fiueiai 
proceasion.  The  nort  eempVete  neeeuat  of  dnss 
Imagines  is  'n  t'lc  paisjsagc  of  Polybius,  which  has 
been  already  referred  to;  but  there  is  fre^sttt 
wfMthw  of  nieni  in  Ao  Robmb  piiton. 

These  were  the  external  mnrk^i  c  r  sijns  of  s 
Nobilis  Familia ;  a  kind  of  heraldic  distinction  ia 
substance.  The  origm  ef  tiili  nee  of  baghco 
from  which  the  notion  of  a  Roman  NobHita*  mast 
not  be  separated,  is  uncertain.  The  term  Nobibt«% 
as  already  observed,  is  applied  by  LMh  to » 
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prri<^  of  Roman  hUtory  before  the  ccmsuLhip  waa 
op«n^  Ut  dm  VMmkuk ;  nd  it  is  posaibto  tlttt 
t'  P  ttrictans  may  hare  had  tho  m*^  of  Imnjnn*'*, 
whjch  those  Plebeians  afterwards  adopted,  wheu 
the  eunde  in^iilm  ii  ■  were  opened  to  them.  The 
Patricians  carried  back  their  podi^rt>cs  (steni- 
mtta)  to  the  remotest  histarical  period  aud  even 
WjowJ  it.  (TKit.  Ann.  ir.  9.)  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Roman  NoVilit.n^  in  the  strict  sense  of 
that  tiinn,  and  the  Jus  Imaginum,  originated  with 
As  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  conailihip 
BLcSfifi.  The  practice  of  bavin ?  Tmagines,  as 
•heady  ol^erved,  may  hare  existed  aud  prolably 
M«sirt  before  the  notion  of  the  Jus  Imaf?inum 
ma  estaUis^irf!.  Indeed,  as  tho  ol>jrct  r,f  the 
Fatncians,  who  were  all  of  equal  ranlc  fur  as 
wipscte  d  thoir  class,  wwdd  be  to  •tiacb  to  them- 
sHvTs  such  Tli  li.'iiins  rvt  wt-ro  elected  to  rum;--* 
Biagulracie«,  u  seems  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
the  thug  that  the  fiunily  of  soeh  piebdut  ahould 
be  a1Ii>«  ed  or  tnrited  to  adopt  some  existing  dis- 
tmction  which  sboold  separate  them  frmn  the  body 
ti  wfeidl  thCf  iSWptrty  belonged.  IJsnge  would 
^vm  jrtTe  to  snc^  n  pmcti'  r-  t 'le  notion  of  lei^ily  ; 
sod  thas  the  Jus  iniaguium  would  he  estjibliflhed. 
Many  Ronan  initiiatism  wen, by  some  gmeml 
nnvictiov  nf  utility  or  upon  some  prevailing  notion, 
sod  it  would  b«  perpetuated  by  custom. 

A  plebeian  woo  first  attained  a  Corule  offiee 
WM  the  founder  of  his  fiwnily's  Nobilitos  (princeps 
aobiiiiatis  ;  anctor  generk).  Such  a  person  could 
lew  no  isMigiiwe  «£  bie  ancestors  ;  and  lie  eoold 
kire  none  of  his  own,  for  siu  li  in  afjines  of  a  man 
vere  not  made  till  after  he  was  <lewi.  (Polyb.  tu 
51)  Sndi  a  penMU  tiien  waa  net  nobilis  in  the 
faB  mnm  of  tbe  term,  nor  yet  was  he  ignobilis. 
Ue  was  called  bj  the  Komans  a  novus  homo 
«r  a  new  nMn ;  and  bis  etatna  or  eendition  waa 
cal!id  Novitas.  (S.iH.  Jm.  05  ;  the  speech  which 
is  put  in  the  mouth  of  C.  Marius.)  Tho  term 
aofBi  bono  waa  nenrcr  a]ipiied  to  a  Patridnn. 
The  first  norus  hoOBM  of  Rome  waa  the  fir^t 
?lebetsn  CiMostt],  L.  Sextins ;  and  the  two  most 
«M«debad  «*  nofi  honriMa  *•  wen  a  lliniaa  nnd 
sad  M.  TnOitta  Getnt  botb  ttrthoa  of  m  Itdiut 

BHBUOpilBa.  * 

Tbe  Palfiekna  wooM  of  cosna  ba  jealona  of 

the  new  nobility ;  bat  this  new  nobility  once 
imaed  woold  easily  unite  with  the  old  aristocracy 
si  Rene  to  Ineep  the  political  power  in  their  hands, 
Mid  to  prevent  more  novi  homines  from  pi  llnting 
this  exdosive  das*.  (SaU.  Jvg,  63.)  As  early  as 
tbe  seeond  Pmie  war  thia  new  daas,  compounded 
of  Patriciaii'^  i  r  original  aristocrats,  and  Nobiles 
or  nevly-cngrafted  aristocrats,  was  able  to  exclude 
Bofi  boarinoi  flmn  ^  eoninlebip.  (Lir.  zxii.  84.) 
Thfv  maintained  this  power  t  *  '.hn  rnd  of  the 
rcnobliran  period,  and  tbe  consulship  continued 
riM  in  die  emlnri^  poeacesieQ  of  tha  Nobililaa. 
The  testimo!iy  of  C'  <  ro,  himself  nnoviu  heno^  on 
tioBMint  is  full  and  distinct. 

lie  mode  in  wMeb  the  Nobilitae  eontimied  to 
i:i"pp  posjiegsion  of  the  great  off  ers  in  the  state,  is 
n«itber  diffictilt  to  conjecture,  nor  to  establish  hj 
etilenee ;  bat  die  inquiry  doea  net  bdong  to  thu 
fboe. 

As  (o  the  penons  who  woold  be  indnded  in  the 
rtsona  of  a  voUe  fionily.  It  appean  that  all  the 
Mceodants  of  a  man  up  to  the  ancestor  who  fin»t 
attained  a  curule  office  would  b«  oonfrehended, 
aedef  eoune  all  the  inlanadiBla  anoeitgn  who 


had  attained  a  like  distinction.  The  kinsfolks  on 
tlia  nadiev^  aida  were  also  included,  so  that  a 
stemma  would  contain  both  Apnati  and  Cognnti. 
Adoption  would  also  increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  woold  lia  comprised  within  a  stemma  ; 
and  if  Affines  were  oemsinnnI!v  iin  Ii;;l<  as  they 
appear  to  have  been,  the  sicmina  wouiJ  l-ecome  an 
enormous  pedigree. 

The  word  (^ptii!iat*»s,  as  eTpln'TT  l  1  y  Cicero 
{pro  Sed.  46)  ts  opposed  to  Fopulares :  he  de- 
•cribee  the  OpCimatee  to  be  all  those  **  qui  neqoe 
n<vent«"«  sunt  nec  nnturn  impro!ii  r^^c  furiosi  nec 
mails  doraesticis  impediti."  Ihis  is  no  politiail 
definition :  It  ii  aetittng  more  than  Mch  n  name  ns 
Conj^nntiv  or  any  other  like  name.  TTje  use  of 
it  in  Liviuii  (lii.  31))  shows  how  be  understood  it ; 
but  Lirius  ia  blameable  for  oail^  the  term  with 
lefcrenco  to  tboso  carlr  times,  velleius  (ii,  3) 
describes  the  Optimate.s  as  the  Scnatus,  the  better 
and  larger  port  of  the  eq  :  stns  ordoi,and  such  pert 
of  the  IM  'bs  ns  were nnaifected  by  pemiririi<!  ronn- 
scls:  all  these  joined  in  the  attack  on  Gracchus. 
This  opens  our  eyes  to  the  real  meaning  of  Opti« 
mates:  they  were  the  Nobilitoa  and  the  chief  jxirt 
of  the  Equites,  a  rich  middle  class,  and  also  all 
others  wboee  support  the  Nobilitai  and  Eqnitca 
could  coniTnand,  in  fact  all  who  were  opposed  to 
change  that  might  atlect  the  power  of  the  Nobilitas 
and  the  interests  of  those  whom  the  Nobilitaa 
allied  with  thenist'lves.  Optiinatea  in  this  sense 
are  opposed  to  Plebs,  to  the  moss  of  the  people ; 
and  estimates  is  a  wider  term  than  NobihtM^ 
inasmuch  as  it  would  comprehend  die  Nolrilitaa 
and  all  who  adhered  to  them. 

The  term  Pc^bma  ia  vague.  It  could  be  nsed 
to  signify  the  opponents  of  the  Nobilitis,  wliellu  r 
the  motives  of  these  opponents  were  pure  and 
honeit,  <v  whether  die  modTee  wen  self-aggnui'* 
dizement  through  popular  favour.  Of  Caesar,  who 
sought  to  gain  tbe  popular  £avour,  it  was  truly 
Mid,  that  it  wae  not  to  nndi  what  lie  gave  to  tiw 
people  which  made  him  formidable,  whnt  Iio 
would  expect  to  get  from  them  in  return.  A 
Popularis  might  ba  of  the  dan  of  die  Nobilitas, 
and  very  often  was.  He  might  c  v.  r;  l  o  a  Patrician 
like  Caeaar:  hia  object  m^ht  be  either  to  humble 
the  noblea,  or  toprmole  m  intaieitaf  the  peopl^^ 
or  to  promote  his  own  |  or  he  n^g^  hnTe  all  the 
objects,  as  Caesar  had. 

The  NobiUtaa  ii  diaeoned  hj  Beeker,  Hmd. 

buchder  R'6mi»ehm  AUerthumer^  ii.  Istc  Abth.  ;  and 
there  ia  ^babljr  little  to  add  to  what  be  has  said, 
and  litde  to  eomel  in  it  Theraanalaeaonefe- 
marks  on  the  Roman  NoMl  -i  in  Zachariae,  SuUu 
(i.  6).  He  obsenree  of  SuUa  that  though  his  £unily 
was  Pntriehni,  be  eoold  liafdiy  be  eoneidered  aa 
be!  ii.jirjL'  til  the  Nobil  s  in  the  strict  sense,  as  the 
term  Nobilitas  implied  that  some  one  of  a  mao^ 
anceeton  bad  filled  n  eorale  nagistracy,  and  it 
nlso  imi'lied  the  pi'ssc-ssinn  nf  wealth.  But  this 
is  a  oonfuied  view  of  the  matter.  Sulla's  an- 
cealon  bad  fiHed  eiirale  wagiititHeiee  j  and  tboogh 

his  family  was  poor,  it  ^.v  is  still  X  )I  ;lis.  A 
Nobilis,  tboqgh  poor,  as  Sulla  was,  was  still  No» 
bitia.  Want  of  wealth  might  deprive  a  nan  of 
influence,  but  not  of  the  Jus  Imaglnum.  If  there 
was  any  Patrician  whose  aaeest<»»  had  never  filled 
a  cantfe  nafistnej,  he  wotdd  not  be  Nobilis  in 
the  strict  sense.  But  when  the  Nobilitas  had  beat 
formed  into  a  powerful  body,  which  was  long  be- 
^  fore  the  rofocma  of  the  Gracchi,  tho  distinction  of 
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PitKmmwwdrMvosdwy  importiiiaa.  It  wonld 
mtm  ndikaiir  that  there  u  as  any  patrician  ffenj 

pxittinjf  in  tne  year  n.  Kl.'J,  or,  indceil,  long 
before  t)iat  tiiiir<,  the  faniilios  of  which  had  uut 
enjoyed  the  hi^'hc^t  hoiiouri  of  the  state  many 
limea.    The  rxc'iitiuna,  if  any,  would  be  few. 

In  leading  the  Oreek  writers  oo  RMDan  history, 
tt  is  useful  to  attend  lothe  mwitilny  of  pelitiea] 
terms  wliich  th<?y  use.  The  Svyarai  of  Plularch 
(TttuCrrooi.  i;3,20),  and  the  vAa^mm,  an:  the 
NobOittti  Old  iMr  yrtint ;  or  •■  Cicafo,  after 
he  was  mode  consul,  wooU  call  than  the  Opti- 
in.it<  >«.  lit  smh  pacsagcs  as  Dion  Cassius  (xxxviii. 
2;,  tilt'  ni'-ouiug  of  Si/Karoi  nuij  be  collected  Uom 
thcc  ont.  xt.  [O.  L.] 

NoDL  S,  in  !i  «prcial  wnji",  was  applied  to  the 
following  parts  ut  dress  :  —  I.  The  knot  used  iit 
tytl^t  <n  llio  Horf  fCRtKaMra)  or  other  article  con- 
htitutiri'/  t!u.'  AMK.Tf-^.  Tliis  waa  often  cfTi-cttd 
bj  the  ai<l  of  a  brooch  (^Fibula  j,  a  ring,  or  some 
jewel  (Virg.  Am,  I  820,  yl  801,  xi  776  ;  CUrad. 
<!c  It  ii't.  J'roM.  ii,  40)  ;  but  frequently  in  tho 
nicthmi  shown  in  the  woodcut  of  Diana  at  p.  276'. 
1 1.  The  knot  of  hair  (KipvfAgot^  KptfSvXos)^  either 
at  the  top  or  at  the  back  of  the  head  adopted  by 
both  setrs  in  fastening  tlu  ir  Img  hair,  wlilcli  was 
turned  upwards  or  backward*  far  the  purpose 

oodo,  Seneca,  Oed^, 
il ;  Virjf.  J.  n.  iv.  13^  ;  lint.  Fpod.  xL  28).  Ex- 
amples may  be  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  pp.  329, 
597.  III!  Th$  knot  of  Icatlior  worn  by  boys  of 
the  (.OOP  r  chim  it  Rome  imtcftd  of  the  golden 

UVLLX.  f  J.  Y.] 

NOMEN  (fcoMoX  nwttft-  1.  Greek.  The 
nr<  <  kA,a.4  is  well  known, boio only ODe  name(Patis. 
vii.  7.  §  4  ),  and  it  was  one  of  the  especial  rights  of 
n  ttithex  to  choose  the  names  for  his  children,  and 
to  alter  them  if  lio  plooiod.  (Demoitb.  o.  Bomd.  L 
p.  1002,  lOO'^,  <?.  M'lcirt.  p.  1075,  &c)  It  was 
vustouuuy  to  give  to  the  cldett  soa  the  name  of 
the  grandfioher  on  bis  fiuhoi^  ndo.  Tbe  histoiy 
of  Greece  contains  many  instances  of  this  custom, 
and  Sositheus  (up.  Demotth,  c  MaoarL  l.c)  says, 
**  I  gave  to  my  eldest  son,  as  is  just  (&rir«p  «ral 
ZlKau6v  i<m\  the  naiiu"  of  my  father.'*  (Compare 
Fiistath.  <u!  IL  V,  ')  IG.)  What  oittom  was  generally 
followed  iu  regard  lo  the  other  children  may  be 
infrmd  from  the  same  psssoge,  for  Sontheui  goes 
on  to  My,  tliat  lie  cnllod  his  ii.conii  son  after  the 
name  of  his  wife's  &ther,  the  third  after  a  relation 
of  bis  tvifo,  and  the  fboith  ton  after  bio  own 
j^'rtind father  on  his  mother's  side.  Mothers  seem 
also  sometimes  to  have  assumed  the  right  of  giving 
tfao  nmneo  to  tbetr  children  (Eurip.  J'kom,  56), 
•nd  it  may  be  that,  as  in  the  case  dfloeribed  I17 
Aristophanou  (AVv.  (10,  Sic),  sometimM  a  fjiiarrel 
arose  betwi'«u  th<.'  [virciits,  if  they  could  not  agree 
upon  the  name  to  be  given  to  a  ch  ild.  A  boy  also 
sometimes  received  the  name  of  his  fotlicr,  aa  in 
the  cases  of  Demosthenes  and  Demades,  or  one 
olmibur  to  that  of  bu  fttbor.  Naoainieiu  tbns 
called  his  son  Nansiphiliis,  and  Callicratcs  cilled 
his  son  CuUistratua.  (Bockh,  ad  Pind,  i'ytk,  ir. 
|ib265.)  A  dmitar  method  mio  aonotimeo  adopted 
in  the  names  of  several  brothers ;  thus  two  brothers 
in  the  speech  of  Lysias  agninst  Dijigiton  arc  called 
Diodotns  and  Diogiton.  in  some  cvsos  lastly,  the 
name  of  a  son  was  a  patronyraicon,  formed  from 
the  name  of  the  father^  as  Phocioin»  tbe  son  of 
PhocoiL 

Tha  day  on  which  cbildven  NoeiTed 
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tbo  tontb  alttr  tfanr  both.  (AriitaoL  i» 
922,  &C.)    According  to  some  accooati s  ^iifr 

cci%-ed  its  name  as  early  as  the  Sf  rer.'h  «  •Tfi 
fifth  day  after  its  birth.    [  AMruiDRtiJULu]  Tk 
tenth  day,  callt'd  ^tKa.T-n^  however,  wu  s  fe»ti:^ 
day,  and  frlenJa  and  reLitiens  were  iKvited  to  ab 
part  in  a  sacrince  and  a  repast,  whacs  tlx  ex- 
prcsoiat  liwd'nir  ditir  nd  twdty  l*np>.  If; 
m  a  court  of  justice  prtvjfs  CiuqM  Vh>  addwedtut 
a  father  had  held  tiie  Stain^  it  aas  adkaiti 
evidoue  duit  bo  bad  foeoguoed  tbe  cfaiU«ln: 
own.    (Demosth.  e,  Botot.  L  p.  1001,  e.  AMit  ixi 
p.  1017  ;  Isacua,  </<•  Pyrrk.  irrrn.  p.  60.) 

The  fiict  that  every  Greek  h^d  uoiy  one  asr^s 
rendered  it  Boefissary    to  have  la  ioosKfaUri 
variety  of  names,  and  never  has  a  oatka  sk-i3 
more  taate,  ii^enuity,  and  iaventioi)  is  dcn-iu^ 
them  than  the  andeiit  Greets.  Bat  bewtwagmt; 
tlie  number  of  names  nili;ht  l>o,  aiabiiil'.y  anci  ta- 
f usion  oiuld  not  be  avoided  ;  and  m  resduf  m 
wotka  of  the  Chwka  w«  an  mC  at«9t  sains 
whether  the  gaiuo  name  in  di&rrnt  poanfa  <r 
writers  belongs  to  one  or  to  scvefsl  penKun  Is* 
Qreoka  themselves  were  aware  of  this,  sad  eloe 
acouaey  waa  of  importance  tbey  ued  Tsexxi 
means  to  ppievetit  mistiikes.  Soraptim^;  tVr  'f  '  j 
the  uome  of  the  ^titer  in  the  gri^ithc  i^iu  i* 

soiiietinics  they  nddt-nl  tlio  namf?  of  the  pl«e  f* 
cxjuntry  m  which  a  penm  was  bora,  in  the  iarau 
an  adjective,  as  6oMnf8l8i|»  4  *A#«m«k,  'Efatm 

Xos  6  M*caifi>tos^  6lc.  ;  sometimes  Uiej  added  a 
epithet  to  the  name,  exprc&sing  e^MrtbisnfS- 
tion  or  profession  which  a  person  followed,  or  i'^- 
dicating  the  school  to  which  ho  b^^lontrpd.  Imtaftct* 
are  of  such  fr^juent  occurrence  thai  it  aiojwico* 
fa  qoolo  any.  The  custom  of  adding  tiie 
name  was  called  TarpiiOtv  oKoua<,'r?^a<.(FaiLf&> 
7.  i  4 ;  Xe&opL  Oeeoaoia,  7.  ^) 

la  eoaunon  life  tbe  QnA»  M  yst 
means  of  avoiding  ambiguity,  and  thii 
frequent  use  of  ni»namos,  expresiiTe  of  bmi^ 
bodily  peculiarities  and  defeda  Tlw 
thenea  was  from  bia  dlildhood  called  BiraAj?. 
(Acschln.  c.  rrmfirr*.  pp.  I3f<,  1-12;  Denortli.  J« 
t«ro«.  p.  2i}8.)    Aristophanes  (Av.  1291, 
mentiooaoaTCnl  namw  of  bWi  wbieb  w»  ^ 
a.^  nicknames  ;  other  nickanBM  an  pM>m  a 
Aihenacos  (tL  n.  242).  , 
(Comporo  Beckct;  OMU«,^i  f  2^^^ 
•J.  Roman.    In  the  e.arliest  history  of  ^ 
there  occur  persons  who  are  desigaated 
one  tmoe^  soch  as  Romnlos,  Renoi,  sol 
while  tbcm  are  many  aba  wbo  bear  tw.^ 
T\)f  f^oinans  of  a  later  a<cre  were  thaMrira*^^ 
cerUiui  as  to  the  Wgittxaatc  numhtTrtf  MB*^^ 
by  the  earliest  Romans  ;  and  vhiio  Van* 
Vul.  Af'U-.^  Epitome  de  Xomtanp*  />^^***)\ft 
plan  {Horn.  Hist.  Pnu^\  13),  and  otien, 
tbat  tba  eadieol  Rooana  naed  sdlj  ts  luf«  ''B' 
name,  their  opponents  adduced  a  gT?at  k."*"? 
stances  in  which  persons  had  twa  T^i*  I'-^^* 
will  perhaps  be  phMod  in  a  more  pro^r 
become  more  satisfactorily  settled,  if  ^-'^^ 
separately  the  three  distinct  eiemento  ^  »  - 
the  Roman  mtiuu  was  cocnnooed  in  iti  ori^ 
it  wiU  th«i  be  ibimd  tiMtboth  Vsmsnd  haT 
ponenta  are  right  or  wrcm^  acrt>r']'r>c'  ^^'^^ 
sertiona  are  applied  to  one  or  to  au  oi  W  ^ 
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ke  Sabine^  from  the  eariiett  times  down  to 
ai4  of  Adr  exkUnce,  bad  two  names  (\'al. 
X.  d«  Somimtm  JMwwX  «ne  iBdictting  the 

vii]iiii]  ag  such  {prcumomm\  e.fj.  Albua,  Volesos, 
ujjus  (Vai  Mai.  /.c).  Talus  (VesL  Caius, 
m,  Qabitns^  Appiws,  Ac,  and  the  second  the 
5  to  which  th»'  individual  belonged,  which  tpr- 
iXj^  Uke  the  Koman  uonuna  gtntilicia  in  ius  or 
K      Tttiai,  Pompilint;,  CludhM,  ftc;   It  is 
:   -'f  a  ffatuiv  ^H-cxiliar  to  the  Sabines  that  a 
TOO  »Qmetime«,  inatrfwd  of  a  pracnomen  and  a 
goMffieiiiin,  had  two  nmnina  gentilicia,  one 
licating  the  gens  of  hiafrth«r  Mid  the  other  that 
iMrautber.    The  latter  sornetimes  preceded  mid 
wniMs  fenowed  the  former.    This  custom  is 
«rfiwn  Liry  (xxxix.  IS,  \7\  who  mentions  a 
lai^niaii  (Sfthinc)  woman,  P.-u-nlla  Miiiia,  who 
u  tKUTicd  to  a  man  who  bore  the  oame  of  Cer- 
■iv  hm  bit  jrpns,  and  one  of      Mtit  of  tbete 
wai  f  Mill?  ;!   Corrinius.  Another 

^«mce  ia  the  name  of  the  Sabine  aagnr  Attius 
•■^^wbene^  ieeerding  to  Dionysins  (iii.  p.  70), 
iiii*  is  the  iwyui  ir\fYYtv*rtii6v.  Dionyniu, 
»w«w,  must  be  mistaken  in  making  Navius  an 
«poff^Yep(j(b»»,  if  he  meant  thia  to  be  the 
■*  ^  Rmnn  praenomen*  which  the  name 
^a-.ifl^  tierrr  wa^.    In  all  prohahility  therefore 
'«b  Aiuui  and  Narias  are  nomina  gentilicia.  A 
Jini  instance  seenu  to  be  Mnwtiitt  Magins  (VeU. 
•^^  lu        the  81111  of  Dcciiis  XIa;;iii».   This  pnu- 
f«  nait  have  been  very  common  among  the  So- 
■••i  fcr  b  moat  ceaei  in  which  the  two  nam«i  of 
» pctwi  We  come  down  to  us,  both  hare  the  ter- 
T"i»tion  iM,  as  Marina  Etrnatiii«,  Herins  Asinius 
'ApT»ian.  B.C.  L40),  Statms  Gcllius  (Liv.  i.t.  44), 
^  Calaviut.    A  more  complete  list  of  such 
^•DetBtme^  is  ;?ivcn       fJiittl-n-  {Gf^^rh  d.  Horn. 

p.  fj.  aoi^  ^  suptxwK  f  that  a  son  bore 
^*  ,  nomina  gentilidm  of  taw  Irther  md  nether 
^Ij  askmg  as  he  waji  tmin.irrie«l,  hticT  that  at  his 
^  '*"Jy  retained  the  nomeo  gcntilicium  of 
j'^tatli^r,  and,  inieiid  of  tbftt  of  bb  nether,  took 
tisj  nf  btt  wife.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not 
2^**  Th    mnch  is  certain,  that  the 

ell  tnnes  had  two  names,  one  a  real 
V^ttomen,  or  a  nomen  gentiliciuin  lerriqg  as  a 
P^uawaett,  and  tlu-  s  cond  a  rt-al  noTnen  pentili- 
^™«»a«hred  from  the  gens  of  the  fatiicr.  The 
women  bore,  m  we  have  leefi  bi  the  cn*c  of 
<w  liVrwiso  two  names,  e.  g.  Vcstia 

'  W  Faucula  Cluvia  (Lin  xxvL  33),  but  whether 
ca*ihey  hotb  tennintte  m  As  they  are  nomhw 
r'l'i'm,  and  whethe  r  th*.  one,  as  Gottllnt'  thiiik% 
IL  I?**^  ft^m  the  gena  of  the  woman's  father, 
tJt.  '"^'^  f"«n  t^Mkt  of  ber  biubaml,  cannot  be 
Many  Sabineaabo  appear  to  have  bed  a 
rl^yy*  besides  llieir  praenonien  and  nnmen 
;  ^'"t  whi  rever  this  occurs,  the  prac- 
It  gcnemlly  omitted,  e.g.  Herennius  Rassiis 
wiii.  43),  Calavius  IVrnlh  :  T      xtxiil  8), 
J'^""  Caio  (Appian.  IS.  C.  i.  4U),  iiistciiis  Cato, 
^  'MiM  Silo,  Pbphia  Metilae  (Veil.  Pet  11. 1 6). 

L    1*  ^"P'^roeii  Inu^t,  as  ainonj^  the  Runian?, 
"'•linguished  the  screnii  familiae  contained 

J-ii:iis  in  the  eaxTiert  tunes  had  generally 
ooe  name,  as  ia  seen  in  the  instances  adduced 
Afar.  /.<•  ),  Romulus,  Remus, 
ii,   1^'^*' ^  "fbich  we  may  a.hJ  the  names  of  the 
''mr^'  (Latins),  Latinns,  Ascaniu^ 

^'f,  I'rocaay  Numttor,  AinuUus,  and  ^ 
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other?.  ■\\'hen,  therefore,  Varro  and  Appian  say 
that  the  earliest  Romans  had  only  one  nnme,  they 
were  probably  thinkbig  of  the  Latins.  There  oc- 
cur, indeed,  even  at  an  early  period,  Latin?i  with 
two  names,  such  as  Oeaiinus  Metiua,  Metiiia 
Snffetius,  Vilmvioa  Vacem,  Turnui  Herdoniiu, 
Sue.  ;  hut  the.^c  names  scein  to  be  either  two 
nomina  gentilicia,  or  one  a  nomen  gentiiicium  and 
the  oCber  a  cagiuniien,  and  the  Lasina  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  genuine  praeneniiiia  nicb  ae 
occnr  among  the  Sabinet  and  allenravda  tmuig 
the  Romans. 

The  EtRMcanainthe  Roman  historians  generally 
bear  only  one  name,  as  Poi^eiina,  Spurinna,  which 
api>arently  conAnna  the  opinion  of  Varro  ;  but  on 
many  uma  in  the  tonibe  of  Etniria  racb  nnmee 
terminating  in  wd  arc  fn  q'VTuly  preceded  by  a 
mucnomea.  MiiJler  {Etrmk.  i.  p.  413,  &c),  and 
Qttttlmg  {I.e.  p.  31),  who  Ibllowt  bim,  are  of 
opinion  that  no  Etniscan  ever  bore  a  nomen  genti- 
iicium, and  that  the  names  terminating  in  na  are 
mere  cognomina  or  agnomina.  Niebubr  {Hist,  of 
Itome^  i.  p.  381,  note  922,  and  p.  .500,  note  1 107), 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks,  and  with  more  jirola- 
bility,  that  the  Etniami  na  corresponds  to  the 
Sabuie  and  Kenuui  im,  and  that  accordingly  snch 
names  as  Porsenna,  Spurinna,  Caecina,  Pcqterna, 
Vibenna,  Efgenna,  Maatama,  &c  are  real  nomiua 
gentilieia. 

From  this  comparison  of  the  three  original  tribes, 
it  it  clear  that  when  the  Romans  beoune  united 
into  ene  nation,  they  chiefly  followed  the  custom 
of  the  SabineA,  and  perlinps  that  of  the  Latim* 
(Val.  Max.  !.  r  )  Original!}-  everr  Roman  citizen 
belonged  to  a  gens,  and  derived  his  name  (nniiitm 
or  nomm  jfuaiUeum)  from  hi<*  cnn.  This  n<<men 
gcntilicium  penernlly  terminated  in  ins,  or  with  a 
preceding  e,  in  «tiw,  which  in  later  times  was  often 
changed  mto  aam,  at  Annioe,  Anneiin,  and  An- 
naeua  ;  Appuleiiis  and  A[i[)uhieiis.  Nomina  p'  n- 
tilicia  terminating  in  iUus  or  eiius,  soraetuncs 
change  their  tennmaUon  into  the  diminntive  «0m 
and  rllus,  as  Opilltis,  Hostillas,  Quintilltis,  and 
OfcUus,  instead  of  Opilius,  Hostilius,  Quintilius, 
and  Ofclius.  (Horat  <Sal.  iL  2. 3,  et  passim.)  Besides 
this  nomen  gentliennn  every  Roman  had  a  nunc, 
called  praenomen,  which  preceded  the  nnmeti  cren- 
tilicium,  and  which  was  peculiar  to  him  as  an  in- 
diTidual,*.^.  Caius,  Lnci*:*,  Maieoa,  Cneioa,  Sex- 
tns,  A.C.  In  early  times  this  name  wns  piven  to 
boys  when  they  attained  the  oge  of  puberms,  that 
ia,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  according  to  others, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  (Oellius,  x.  28),  wh(  u 
they  received  the  toga  virilis.  (Feat.  $.  v.  J'u/»es  ; 
Scaevobi  ap.  Vol,  Afar.  I.  e.)  At  a  biter  time  it 
was  customary  tn  give  to  boys  a  praenomen  on  the 
ninth  day  after  thfir  birth,  and  to  girls  on  the 
eighth  day.  This  solemnity  was  preceded  by  a 
lustratio  of  the  child,  whence  the  day  was  called 
dies  luttrirv*^  ttie^  noiniftmn,  rwnnnthnitia.  (Macrob. 
SaL  i«  16  ;  Tertull.  tie  IdM.  ti.)  The  praenomen 
giren  to  a  boy  was  in  most  cases  that  of  the  firther, 
but  sometime^  t'  nt  of  the  jjrandfiilher  or  enat- 
grand&ther.  Hence  we  frequently  meet  with  in- 
atancea  like  If.  Tdliui,  M.  F.,  that  ia,  Maitaa 
TuUius  Marcl  filius,  or  C.  Octavius,  C.  F.,  C.  N., 
C.  P.,  that  is,  Cains  Octavius,  Caii  filius,  Caii  nepog, 
Caii  pronepos.  Sometimes,  however,  the  prnenomeu 
was  given  without  any  reference  to  father  or  grand- 
ri(!iiT,  ^c.  'Dii  Te  existed,  accnrtling  to  Vrino, 
ubuut  thirty  pracnomixM,  while  uomiuii  gcniilaia 
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were  Tcry  numemtti.   Those  two  nainei,  a 

nomcn  nnd  a  nonn.n  '_-^;;'Jl!ciiim  or  simply  nnniPTi, 
were  indi«j>cn*ablc  to  a  Uouian,  aud  ihcy  were  at 
the  nine  time  mfficieDt  to  decigimte  him  ;  bonce 
the  numrrons  instancps  of  Romans  being  drsigiiati-d 
only  by  thcMJ  two  iiarocs,  even  in  cases  when?  a 
third  or  fuorth  name  ww  poMeiied  by  the  peraon. 
Plcln'iaiis,  howrvor,  in  many  cases  only  posseased 
two  names,  sl»  C.  Mariu«,  Q.  SvrtorioSf  Cn.  Pom- 
peitu,  &cw  The  praenomcn  characterised  a  Roman 
citizen  as  an  individual,  and  gave  him,  aa  it  were, 
his  aiput  [Caput]  at  the  time  when  he  received 
it  As  women  bad  not  the  full  aqmt  of  mn^  they 
only  bore  the  feminine  form  of  the  nomcn  gentili- 
cium,  as  Cornelia,  Seiupronia,  Tullia,  Tercntia, 
Poreia,  ftCi  In  hter  times,  however,  we  find  that 
women  also  Bometimcs  had  a  pracnomen,  which 
they  received  when  they  married,  and  whicfai  was 
the  fi-mioine  form  of  the  praenomen  of  their  hni- 
bands  ;  such  as  Caia,  Lucia,  Piililia.  (Scaevol.  ap. 
VfU,  Mar.  L  c.)  Caia  Cacciiia,  the  wife  of  L. 
Tarquiniat,  if  the  name  be  bictorical,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  (Val.  Max.  L  e.  ;  see  Cic.  pro 
Mtiren,  12.)  Whea  Macrobius  (A  c.)  states  that 
gtfte  vecMved  their  name  (he  evidently  means  the 
praenomen)  on  the  cijihrli  r!iv  after  their  birth,  he 
alludes,  as  in  the  case  of  bo^s  receiving  theirs  on 
the  ninth  day,  to  aa  famovauen  of  later  timei,  and 
nniDiip  the  female  jim.Mrniniim  given  at  such  an 
early  age  we  may  reckon  Friiua,  Sccunda,  Tertia, 
Quarta,  Poatonta,  &«.  (Varro,  d*  Lutff.  Lai.  ix. 
fiO  ;  Sn^-t.  Cae*.  50  ;  Capitol.  Mij^.  rt  5.) 
Vestal  Virgins,  at  the  appointment  to  tlieir  priest- 
hood when  they  left  the  patria  poteetaa, 
received,  like  married  women,  a  praenoincn,  e,g. 
Caia  Tanatia,  or  Caia  butfctia.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxif.  11.) 

Every  Roman  cir'Ten,  besides  belonging  to  a 
gens,  was  also  a  member  of  a  fiuoilia,  contained  in 
a  gens,  and,  as  a  nmaher  of  meh  a  fiunilia,  he  had 
or  might  have  a  third  name  or  cnpnnmen.  Stich 
coguomina  were  derived  by  the  Romans  from  a 
variety  of  mental  or  bodily  peealtarittee,  or  fimn 
some  remarlcable  event  in  the  life  of  the  person 
who  was  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  familia. 
Snch  eiM[nomfaia  arc,  Asper,  Imperioena,  Magnus, 
Maxinnis,  Publicoln,  Brutus,  Capito,  Cato,  Naso, 
Labco,  Caccus,  Cicero,  Scipioi,  Sulla,  Torqoatu^, 
&c  Theae  names  wore  in  most  cues  hereditary,  I 
and  descended  to  the  latest  members  «if  a  familia  ; 
in  some  cases  they  ceoscd  with  the  death  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  vrere  given  for  tpeeial  ma* 
sonn.  ^Tany  Romans  had  a  necond  cognomen 
(oofj^ntea  acauuiwn  or  (uaomen),  which  was  given 
to  then  as  aa  honorary  distinction,  and  m  eomme' 
monition  of  some  memorable  deed  or  event  of  their 
life,  «,jf.  Africanus,  Asiaticus,  Uispollus,  Cretensis, 
Macedonicns,  Nnmantiaaiis,  dee.  8aeh  agnomina 
were  sometimes  given  by  one  general  to  another, 
sometimes  by  the  army  and  coutinned  by  the 
ehief-general,  someUmes  by  the  people  in  the  co- 
mi  tia,  and  sometimes  they  were  assumed  by  the 
person  bixitself^  as  in  the  case  of  h,  Cornelius  Scipio 
Asiaticos.  Sometimes  also  a  pefsmi  adopteQ  a 
second  cognomen  which  was  derived  from  the  name 
of  bis  mo^cr,  as  M.  Porcius  Cato  Salonianus  or 
Salonhras,  who  was  the  son  of  M.  Gato  Oensoriua 
and  of  Sahmia.  (Oelliiis,  xiil  19 ;  Pint.  Cbt  M^. 
24.) 

The  regular  4wder  in  which  these  namea  ftllowad 
one  another  was  this:  —  1.  praenomen  ;  2.  nomeii 
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gentUicion  ;  8.  eegnonen  primem  ;  4.  cognomen 

secundum  or  agnomen.  Sometimes  the  name  of 
tlie  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged,  was  added 
to  his  name,  in  the  ablative  case,  as  Q.  Verret  Re. 
milia  (Cic  c.  Verr.  j.  0).  C.  Clauditu  Pilatin:? 
(Cic.  6.  Verr.  iL  43),  Scr.  Sulpicius  Lemania  (Cic 
Ph&^  ix.  7).  No  one  was  allowed  to  aMoe  a 
nomcn  g«*ntilicium  or  a  cogrromen  which  did  not 
bel(Hig  to  him,  and  he  who  did  so  iva«  guiUy  e{ 
falsun.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  11.  si  IS^ 

It  mnnt  nave  been  in  comparatively  fetr 
that  pt-rsoni  had  a  fourth  name  or  agnomen,  but  tb« 
three  others  were,  at  least  at  a  lata  period,  wIks 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  had  become  established, 
thought  indispensable  to  any  (me  who  daioted  to 
belong  to  an  anrient  fiuaily.  (JnvaeHd,  t.  137.)  la 
the  intercojirse  of  common  life,  however,  ad  rrpr- 
cially  among  friends  and  rd^ves,  it  was  cm- 
toniliy  to  addreoa  ona  anoAer  only  by  the  |ces> 
nomen  or  cognomen,  as  may  be  se<'n  in  the  \du-n 
of  Cicero.  It  was  but  very  seldom  that  perwM 
were  addressed  by  their  nmnen  geutilidnm.  Tk 
ni()"!t  rf'runnri  mode  of  stating  the  name  (tf  a  prr- 
son  )u  cases  where  logal  accuracy  was  not  the  ob- 
ject, was  that  of  mentkeuag  the  ptassmawn  sad 
cognomen,  with  the  omission  of  the  nomen  gentili- 
cium,  which  was  easily  imderstood.  Tbos  Cstss 
Julius  Caesar  vrould  during  the  better  ages  sf  the 
republic  and  in  familiar  addresa  bo  ca!!»»d  Caius, 
otherwise  Caius  Caesar,  or  even  Caius  Julius,  bet 
never  Jolins  Caesar,  whidi  was  oaly  dene  dnriag 
the  latter  {x'riod  of  the  republic  nnd  un-b>r  \)i<'  em- 
pire, as  in  Albios  Tibullus,  Coinclitu  Nepos,  Me- 
nenias  Agrippa,  Ac.  A  very  coauaea  BMde 
stating  the  name  of  a  person  during  thew  latter 
times,  was  that  of  merely  mentiooing  the  cqgw- 
mcn,  provided  the  peraoa  beaiing  itwassdBeimf 
known  or  nntnnnii«i,  as  we  speak  of  Milton  and 
Johnson,  without  adding  any  other  distiactioa, 
although  there  are  many  persona  beuing  the  aoM 
name.  The  most  common  of  these  casei  araooe 
the  linmnns  are  Verres,  Car  bo,  Cato,  Ca^^pio, 
Cicero,  Caesar,  SalU,  &e.  In  the  time  of  Augru- 
tus  and  Tiberius  it  became  very  common  to  bvcrt 
the  ancient  order  of  nomen  and  cognomen,  and » 
say,  e.  g.  Drasns  Cbutdms,  or  Sil^aas  Plaatis^ 
instead  of  Claudius  Prusiis  aad  PlaollBS  SilvaBMb 
CVeli,Pat.iLS7,  U2.) 

Roman  women  had  likewise  towetimes  a 
men,  allhoiij'h  instances  of  it  are  very  ran-.  I', 
was  sometimes,  like  that  of  oien,  derived  from  per 
sonal  peculiarities,  snch  as  Rafii  and  Psnia 
(Ilorat.  Sat  il.  3.  *J!  C)  ■  >iaietimes  from  the  tit  TMn 
gentilicium  of  their  husbands,  as  Junis  ClaudiUa, 
Emita  Naevia  (Snet  thlif.  P2),  Uvia  Onlliea 
(Suet  Golfj.  3\  and  s onetimes  from  thsOegHSaai 
of  their  husbands,  as  C^secilia  Metella. 

During  the  kftter  part  of  the  republic,  end  the 
earU"  period  of  the  empire,  when  the  Kom.iii  frx^.- 
chise  was  given  to  whole  ooontries  and  provinces, 
the  persons  who  thns  aeqnired  Uie  dvitsi  fn- 
"luently  adopted  the  praenomen  and  iiouion  df  th"* 
person  through  whose  iutcrest  they  bad  obtaifitd 
the  diettnetion,  or  of  Uie  emperor  himself.  After 
the  time  of  Caracilla  (a.  r>.  ■212  ).  when  a'l  ibi  fr  r; 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  had  obtainod  the  Hoaaa 
IhancMse,  aad  wboi  the  gcntilieian  rehitiom  which 
had  already  gradually  fallen  into  oLlivicri  ro 
totally  forgotten,  any  person  might  adopt  vhat 
Make  he  pleased,  diner  aneiant  or  newl^  aiveatedi 
aad  evco  change  his  naaic,  if  ha  did  ast  IQw 
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Roman  names  duappcar  from  the  llHto(7  of  (lie 
empire  with  incredible  rapidity. 

If  a  person  by  adoption  paned  from  one  gena 
iato  another,  he  aasnmed  the  pmenonien,  noinen, 
•ad  cogwaoiCP  of  bis  adoptive  fether,  and  added  to 
thcM  tba  Dame  of  hia  former  gens,  with  the  termi- 
D3tion  atau.  Thus  C.  OcUvius,  thet  htaag  adopted 
by  his  great-nnde  C  Julias  Caesar,  was  called  C. 
Julioa  Caesar  Octarianus,  and  the  son  of  L.  Aemi- 
Ibi  Faulhta,  when  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
was  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus.  [  A0OP- 
no  (Roman).]  Thtjre  were,  however,  two 
gcntes,  viz^  the  feat  Aatank  and  the  gens  Fla- 
ntnia,  which,  in  case  of  any  of  their  gentiles  beiiij; 
adopted  into  ouotber  gens,  took  the  tcrnuiialiou 
saw  msteod  of  atim$,  m  Antoninus  and  Flamininoa, 
iiHtMd  of  Antonianus  and  Flnmininni:'.  Some- 
tiaies  aho  the  cognomen  ot  the  larmer  tuuiily  was 
BMaiicd  and  added  without  any  altemtkm  to  tile 
nam?  of  the  adoptive  fatlier,  as  in  the  case  of  Q. 
SffTiiius  Caepio  Brutus.  (Eckhcl,  Dudr.  A'ui/t, 
mL  r.  p>,  S9.)  This  was  done  only  in  case  the 
fCHrnftmen  was  of  croat  celebrity  ;  but  it  some- 
tbie*  nndLTweut  a  cnange  in  the  termination.  Thus 
Claudius  Marcellna,  uhen  adopted  by  Cornelius 
Lentalus,  was  called  Cornelius  Lentulua  Marcelli- 
ms.  (Eckhel,  iJoctr.  Num.  vol.  t.  p.  59  and  p.  1 87.) 
If  one  man  adopted  two  Inothers,  the  adoptive 
hihcT  in;i:ht  choose  any  pmcoomina  at  his  discre- 
tiou  in  arder  to  distinguish  his  adoptive  sons  from 
each  other.  Thus  wheii  Aqgrntm  adopted  tlie  two 
of  A  grip  pa,  he  crave  to  the  one  the  praenornen 
Caius,  mid  to  the  other  the  praenwnra  Lucius. 
(VelL  Pat.  ti.  96.)  Daring  the  mAj period  of  the 
raipire  il  .nppears  to  have  sometimes  occurred  that 
apenon,  u  hen  adopted  into  another  gens,  added 
Ida  own  nomen  genttUdmn  witbovt  any  alteration 
to  thai  of  his  ndi»ptive  father,  as  in  the  cases  of  C. 
Pliuius  Caeciiius  SecanduB,  and  L.  Aclius  Aure- 
lins  Comroodoi.  (Dkn  Gui.  Eixctrfd.  lib.  Ixxii.  c. 
15.)  Besides  this,  many  other  irreLnihiritics  oc- 
CHxred  in  cases  of  adoption  during  the  period  of 
the  cnpiie,  bat  it  b  net  VMmnf  tot  wt  purpose 
te  enumerate  them  here. 

Slavea  had  only  one  name,  and  usually  retained 
tiat  wlUeh  they  had  Vnne  before  they  came  into 
slavery.  If  a  slave  was  restoixd  to  freedom,  he 
received  the  praenomen  and  nomen  gentiiicium  of 
hii  fanner  naster,  and  to  theae  waa  added  the 
name  which  he  ha  !  Ir.  5  as  a  slave.  He  became 
thus  in  some  measure  the  gentilis  of  his  former 
amter,  m  aa  &r  at  he  had  the  eame  nomen  genti- 
Gcirun,  but  he  had  none  of  the  oth<'r  claims  which 
a  frnebora  gentilis  Lad.  (Uic  Tap.  t.)  lustanccs 
cf  saeh  fieedom  are,  Titos  Amploa  Henooder,  a 

freedmmi  of  T.  Ampins  Ralhus  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii. 
70) ;  L,  Cornelius  Chryaogonus,  a  frecdman  of 
liC^meliae  Snlbi  (Cic  jtro  Rote.  Am.  %  &e.),  M., 
ToUios  Lflure.-L,  and  M.  Tnllliis  Tiro,  freednu  n  of 
M«  ToUins  Cicero,  if  the  state  ctoancipaicd  a 
•emu  pabtiens,  and  gave  him  the  Aanehiae  at  the 
eaine  time,  any  praeinmien  and  nomen  were  piven 
to  him,  or  he  took  these  names  from  the  magistrate 
who  performed  theaet  of  eraandpaUon  in  the  name 
of  the  state,  and  tht  ii  received  a  cognomen  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  city,  as  Eomanus  or  Roma- 
•ehriik  (Vams«ieX%.  Lai.  viiL  83;  Liv.  ir. 

61.)  ri-s.i 

NOMEN.  [FsNPS,  p.  527,  a ;  Oblioa- 
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NOMENCLA'TOR.    [Ambitus,  ^  77, a.] 

NO.MISMATOS  DIAPHOH.VS  ORAPIIE 
{vofiiaiUKTos  iiaipQpas  ypc^)  is  the  name  of  tha 
public  acUon  which  might,  at  Athens,  bo  bruught 
against  any  one  who  coin<Nl  money  either  too  I  igbt 
in  weight  or  not  consisting  of  the  pure  met»l  pre- 
scribed by  the  law.  The  lawful  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  a  person  in  cose  he  was  convicted  was 
death.  (Dcmosth.  c.  l^epl.  t>.  5UH.  c  Timofrtrt. 
p.  765,  &C.)  What  action  might  be  brought 
against  those  who  coined  money  without  the  laiio- 
tiou  of  the  republic,  and  liow  such  persons  were 
punished,  u  not  k;  u  ,\  iu  (^Scc  Pctitus,  Legg,  Att. 
p.  510.)  [L.8.) 

N(  >MOPII  Y  LACES  (yo^to^vXaxts),  weit;  cer- 
tain iua^ristrales  or  official  p<Ti»oiis  of  high  authority, 
who  exercised  u  control  over  other  magistrates,  and 
indeed  over  the  wli  ilr  liody  of  the  people,  it  being 
their  duty  to  s«;c  the  lawa  were  duly  udnii* 
nistered  and  obeyed.  Mention  is  made  of  such 
officers  at  Sparta  and  eUewhere,  and  some  of  the 
Greek  philtteophers  who  wrote  on  let:i-laiion  ap- 
pear to  have  thought,  that  such  a  body  of  men  vfM 
essential  to  the  wt  U-ln  in^'  of  a  social  community. 
(Schoniann,  Ani.  Jur.  J'ult.  (Jr.  p  130  ;  Plat. 
l^eg.  vL  p.  252  ;  Xen.  Oecon.  ix.  14.)  No  such 
body  existed  at  Athens,  for  they  must  have  hail  a 
power  too  grott  fur  the  existence  of  «  democracy. 
The  Senata  of  600,  or  the  Areopegitic  council, 
performed  in  pome  mea-nire  the  office  of  law- 
guardians  (Arist.  i*ol.  vi.  tuL  Jin.  ;  Andoc.  D» 
MyfL  11);  bnt  the  only  persons  designated  by 
this  name  appear  to  have  been  in!"  ri  r  fiuiciion- 
aries  (a  sort  of  police),  whose  Lu^mrss  it  was  to 
prevent  irrrgnlarities  and  disturbances  in  the 
public  assemblies.  Even  their  exi.stence  has  been 
doubted  by  moderu  writers ;  some  think  they  have 
been  (unfounded  with  the  deo'fieMnu.  Another 
hypothesis  is,  that  the  office  was  never  introduced 
until  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalcrcus,  who,  when 
he  was  mveated  with  the  authority  of  lawgiver  by 
Cassander,  gave  to  the  Eleven  the  additional  duty 
of  watchintf  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  magis- 
trates, with  a  view  to  mtroduoe  a  more  ariato* 
cratical  govcmment.  In  favonr  of  this  opinion  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  oftice  of  vofMyftitAcucfs 
it  only  mentioned  by  grammariaBS,  and  they  refer 
to  Deinarchus,  who  was  the  friend  and  contempo- 
rary- of  Demetriua.  (See  bchneider's  note  to  Aribt. 
PoL  vi.  5.  §  10 ;  Waehsm.  voL  i  pt  i.  p.  209  ; 
Meier,  AtL  Proc.  pp.  68—73.)         [C.  R.  K.] 

NOMOS  <i^AU><).  This  wttrd  comiaeh«ids  tha 
notion  not  oidy  of  eatabliahed  or  statnte  law,  bat 
Hkewi.'ie  of  all  customs  and  opinions  to  which  long 

Srescription  or  natural  fcdiug  gives  tho  force  of 
tw ;  aa  Ennpides  (BaeeL  B93)  expresses  it,  rh 
Iv  xp^f'V  l^oJ(p<^  vifufutw  ktX  <f»{nrti  r*  itt^vK6t. 
In  the  heroic  ages,  before  the  p^iod  of  authentic 
history  begina,  wo  find  in  the  Hoawrie  and  other 
poems  tnices  of  a  geiieml  belief  among  tho  Greeks 
that  government  ought  to  be  controlled  by  kw. 
Ai  even  tha  eopreoM  Ood  was  mppeaed  to  be 
iubject  to  a  higher  power,  Fote  or  ^AveeyK-f),  .«o  tlie 
^lOTpt^t  fiafft\tu$  was  bound  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  tho  iuIm  of  justice,  Btteit,  mftos,  tuyo^iiif, 
(Mom.  (hi.  xvii.  437  ;  Find.  Pyfh.  2.  1.^7  ;  Herod, 
iii.  38  ;  Hes.  Op.  et  Diet,  274.)  Government, 
though  menarehieal  and  hereditafy,  was  neverthe> 

less  limited,  dvt  f>riTo7s  yiprnri  (Time.  i.  13).  Tho 
monarchs  were  ^T^ro^fs  ifik  ^ibomts^  bound  to 
cooMtlt  Ibr  tha  good  of  thdr  people,  and  to  Inleil 
Zw2 
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to  ihe  a4vlce  of  their  o-uas*  II>'rs,  r-r  the  chi<"f  mon 
of  the  rtate  (yifyovns,  Aia^Tf  <,  A:(  .\  and  also  to 
a.lniinln  -r  justice,  3i»(oi,  ^tuicxTat,  tvhidtSIm  {JL 
ii.  (>60,  xvL        OU.  zuu  3,  IT.  (iUSI.) 

svily  ra^nir.  Tlu"  rcLral  jM»wor,  though  limited  in 
pmclice,  uppeart  to  bare  boen  abcolttte  in  theon', 
aad,  M  such,  was  easily  liaUa  to  b*  alNiied.  We 
jind  ooaplaints  of  the  abuse  of  power  in  ITesiod 
(Of>.  ri  IVu^,  nn.  -2*)??)  ;  aarl  Wach^iiiuth  ( //e//.  AU. 
vuL  i.  pL  u  c.  1  ii  >  remarku  ibat  t  ii<r  UdyMcjr  ctmtains 
iadiwlioM  of  a  MnffiW  of  the  nobili^  against 
the  ?nvrrir"i;zn.  That  many  iKMicfit  i.il  concpssinni 
were  made  by  the  kings  to  their  people  before  the 
ane  «f  Mthcntie  Iiwta(T«  it  not  ini|MNlMUe.  Tlw 
cliaii.'-  )*  iiitrodiic'd  liy  Tht-st-us  may  be  considon-d 
iA  this  l%ht.  But  the  ^t  great  step  towards  the 
aitaUidkiiMiit  vt  mi^ifatfiwf  km  appau*  to  Iwvo 
))o«n  tAken  by  ibi'  Athenians,  when  they  abridged 
the  power  of  the  Medontidae,  and  rendered  govern* 

i,>x  y)y  vwfv^t^,  (Pimm,  iw,  S,  1 10.) 

Tin.'  tniM'.itirm  fmrn  rustnmrtnr  nr  traditionary 
Iaw  tu  tUt'U  civil  ordinances  must  have  taken  pkwe 
jpadunllr.   Wh«  people  caine  H  mile  ia  cities 

{rrvrtftKl^uyTi}),  and  form  compect  sncictio*,  lin-y 
began  U>  £bc1  the  necostitj  of  having  permanent 
bw»  to  deflns  aad  secure  Umbv  civil  r^ntu  The 

notion  soon  spnm:.'  up  that  x  .cicly  was  formed  fitr 
the  good  of  ail  classes.  Tlie  expression  Koiy6p^ 
formerly  applied  to  iMtkmal  kMtgoee  md  coa£ede< 
racics  (Ilorod.  w,  109>»  am»  Ift  teote  »  vnitai 
body  of  t  ititrns  ;  and  e^nal  lanf  were  claimed  fi>r 
all.  Fruui  tki^  budy  indeed  wvru  excluded  aU 
iocli  persons  as  came  under  the  definition  of  vcpt- 
otKot,  pnnincials  (Ht  md.  tL  68,  ix.  11),  or  serfs, 
like  the  Helots  }  and  all  skvet  of  every  kind.  It 
«ae  only  the  lowMmu  (voXfnfff)  aad  ttie  fiee- 
fnan  who  (<m\ii  enjoy  tb'*  privileges  of  a  citiz<  n. 
The  emigrant  {kritiriTot  ^fTojmirT^f )  though,  if  he 
beevne  a  teaident  (McVoticot),  ho  was  upon  oectaia 
flooditione  admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  law, 
ii'Mcr  placed  <m  tke  Miae  fbotim  ae  the 

QiliNe  any  writtn  eadoi  appeared,  lav  was  pio- 

mtilj^nted  by  the  paets  «r  wise  men,  who  snn?  the 
great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  delivered  their 
moral  aad  political  lectont  b  vetie.  Saeh  was  the 
pifTpa  (declared  law)  of  Sjjarta  and  Tarcntum. 
The  lawa  of  Charondas  were  sing  as  vitiXia  nt 
Athens.  (Aelian,  it  39  ;  Amt  PM  m  28  ; 
Athenaeus,  xiv.  p.  61!) ;  Wnchsm.  HeU.  Alt.  vol.  i. 
pL  i.  pp.  20 1, 208.)  The  influence  exercised  by  these 
men  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  belief  that 
they  were  divinely  inspired ;  a  power  wbich  was 
R-'fribed  to  most  of  the  ancinit  law -makers.  Thus, 
the  laws  of  Minos  were  said  to  be  a  revelation  troiu 
Jupiter  (Pausan.  iiu  2.  §  4)  ;  Lycurgtu  was  the 
confi.^nnt  of  the  T)oI[»hic  irod  ;  Zah'urus  of  PiUlos. 
(  W'achsm.  voL  L pt.  i.  p,  204.)  Some  have  suppoeed 
that  the  me  of  P6fi»t,  m  tbe  lenae  of  Ane,  was  d^nTed 
from  the  circuinst-mcc  of  laws  havinif  first  been  in 
Tcrsc,  as  the  «ame  word  denotea  auatttn  or  tune. 
9ttt  tfab  i«  not  eurpriuBg;,  when  wt  contidtr  tiat 
principles  of  harmony  are  ntM:cs»ary  not  only  to 
music  and  poetry,  but  to  the  adjustment  of  th? 
i^otis  relations  of  civil  society ;  and  both  mean- 
it^  may  well  be  derived  from  »4i»mm  (diilr^mn 
mimm  cea^). 

Aa  civitiHition  advanced,  laws  were  reduced  to 
writings  in  the  ihiqie  either  of  nignler  eodee  or  dit- 
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tinct  ordinances,  and  afitrKaxda  pwblicly  exhiUtfi, 
eUL'ravj-d  on  tablets,  or  hewn  on  cJonuu.  (Ltc-<; 

Lr  ..  .  p.  1  C-K  ed.  ;  AH»t.  r<l  v.  n.  5  2  ;  PlaU^ 

L^.  V.  p.  Tnc  nret  written  laws  we 

avetlMeeofZaleiwai.  (WaehM.v«LLpci.iiueW.> 

The  fir»t  at  Alh«nis  were  tlir^ie  of  Drara,  caErj 
dcffMoi*  «m1  by  that  naune  di*iiji^uiAit«^  inm  \m 
t^fu»*  el  Solen.  ( Andoe.  dt  Mjrtt  p.  11,  cd.  Ste:>i> 
From  the  origin  of  this  word  one  would  »opp'>*« 
that  it  signiiied  nrdainrd  or  statate  kv,  rttr^U 
r6fios  :  but  it  is  frequently  used  like  ^«^J,  ir. 
sense  of  natural  right  or  eocial  usagr.  (Hob.  A 
IX.  134,  xi.  77n,  OJ.  ixiii.  ^.''tJ.  )  Th,-  six  icferi  f 
orchons  were  called  ^«4rfu»^«Tcu,  b«xtuae  a  )r>a^ 
rariety  of  eauoee  till  onder  tfaetr  cafolzano?,  sad, 
in  the  absence  of  a  written  code,  thi>y_:  v.  in  devixT 
and  interpret  the  laws  maj  be  properij  mi  u 
Bake  tham.  (Thirlwall,  Or.  l§uL  veL  iL  p.  17.) 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  not  writtea.  H' 
enjoined  that  they  should  never  be  inscribed  sasi; 
other  tablet  than  the  hearts  of  ha  ceaeirrwenL 
(Thirlwall,  v«L  L  p.  336.)  Thoee  ef  Soke 
inscribed  on  wooden  tiMet?..  nrr?>!  '/>>'^  tr  rTramj^jJ 
blocks  turning  on  an  axis,  called  d^'i^ts  a.;.a 
(Ilarpoaatiofi  and  Suidas,  s.«. ;  PluL  i«^a.  -1) 
They  were  first  hun.:  in  tlie  Acropolts,  but  a/ur- 
wards  brought  down  to  the  Prytaoeua.  (Ikqxa 
e.«L  *0  iri(rs>«kv  pSpun:  Paman.  L  1&  ft)  i^ 
chive«  won'  established  for  the  custody  of  .AikjaJi 
lawi  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  thr  jtod*  {tf 
fifiTpti^)  with  a  public  servant  (SW^wfJtr 
taike  care  of  them.    (Danotdk.  Iv-  ^  < 

<.  AH.iU'j.  7?'r».)  Other*  were  hung  up  ia  \zr.^ 
public  places,  so  thai  any  c  it  ken  might  har^  arrea 
to  them,  to  read  or  take  extracts.  For  instatsx, 
laws  which  cnncemed  the  jurisdiction  of  ibc  sreh  -i 
were  hung  up  in  his  office  ;  those  whKh  coxs^ 
the  BOBaia  (fitnKwwmtA  w4m^)  in  their  onDCi^ 


rfMini.  and  so  on.  fDeniostli.  c.  Ar.>i  <.  (^27.  s 
C  Tmoc  706  ;  Wncijsin.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  266  ;  JJckT 
and  8eh3bL  AtL  Proc.  pp.  1 70,  660.)  Aitar  ibt 
expulsi<m  of  the  tliirtj  l^iantA.  in  the  aTcb«.-)i 
of  Euclidns,  a  drrr?^  wns  pa^^ed  Uy  the  aanakly  t" 
restore  the  ancieut  laws,  and  app<uiit  a  conswOW 
to  rcriw  them,  aad  propose  any  alientioai  v 
diti'ins  that  niicht  term  TIPCl*fs:^^v.  fj'"  -"^ 

old  laws  were  all  to  be  wntten  out  in  ti>e  t&;isf^ 
Ionian  alphabet,  which  had  Mt  eawe  iet*  im  ia 
Solon *s  time;  and  the  whMe  cole  thr«  ^-.^n* 
transcribed  on  the  walls  of  the  portico  [tisW 
(TTtim  hf4ypa^ay).  At  the  Mone  it  ww 
that  no  magistrate  should  be  allowed  to  v^e  --i 
unwritten  law  (iiypi^  il  »'<J^  rii  ipx'' 
Xpri<T9au  /triSi  wtfl  Ms^  Audyc  de  Afyft.  11— 1^ 
e<L  Steph.) 

According  to  these  statntej  of  Svilon, 
which  were  subsequently  enacted  at  ^-arwau  i^  '^ 
the  magistrates  and  the  jndgco  at  Athens  vtre 
bound  to  adniinistcr  the  law,  execiitiri?  and  jiii  ■ 
ciaL    The  Heliaiiiic  body,  acting  in  their  o|KiiJ 
of  judges  or  jurors  (as  to  their  Icpsbtiw  •« 
NoMOTUKTKs),  were  8w<?rn  rtfi  fitr  it  f''^ 
fieri,  Hark  roits  roftoifi  r^r^ifutur^m,  rtpi  it  if 
f'lal,  yy^ft^      SuMioviiTp.    (Meier  and  SdSa 
Ati.  Proe.  p.  1 28.)   In  all  fauses,  whether  civil 
criminal,  the  {dirties  procnred  copies  or  cttrMtJ  «* 
such  laws  Ofl  were  material  to  tht;  quesLiuii  ^  ^ 
tried,  and  brought  them  before  the  ^f^rfcrt*- 
Tfjpiov  nt  the  ayojcpicns,  by  whom  thpy  wrr*  c  n- 
i^ed  to  the  ^X'^^'i       produced  at  the  tnal^ 
be  read  to  the  8uramd  1^  the  jfammnk,  1^ 
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any  man  prndac<^d  Vn-f  ire  the  jndges  a  ficlUIoiis 
bv  {(tint  6rra  trifutv),  bc  was  pujunhable  with 
iMtL  (DoiNStlL  A  if  nit  807.) 

As  the  itKaarcu  (chosen  as  i-xplaiiiod  under 
DiCiSTKs)  performed  ike  functions  both  of  judge 
tnd  jury,  it  H  «videiit  that  the  impwtant  qaestion, 
lo«  the  laws  of  Athriis  worked,  dt-jx-iul*  on  the 
disoetioii  which  im  pructice  they  exercised  in  the 
Btnrrpta&vi  oftlM  writlMi  kw.   Thii  h  only  to 
be  dUcvt-red  bj-  a  careful  p«nisil  of  tho  Attic 
stators,  and  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  disctissed 
hm.  Moeh  liglit  it  tlirawB  on  tho  nibject  by 
Ariifilli"  {nhtt.  i.  15),  who,  in  trcatinj^  of  judicial 
natters,  always  has  in  view  the  practice  of  the 
Atbenitii  courli.   He  redcons  tha  vifM  among 
the  ixtxvoi  »/crT«ij,  and  advises  the  oritor,  when 
the  law  of  the  country       aL::iinst  him  {iav 
Mrrwt  ^  i  y*ypafifitt»>s      v(>a.yuaTt)  to  ap{K>al 
ti  the  aniversal  law  of  justice  or  equity  ("ry  Koiytf 
fifuf  col  ToTt  ivt*iK4ctt^^  it$  Sutttioripois),  For 
(uys  he)  if  the  written  law  ii  contrary  to  justice, 
it  is  not  a  bw,  06  yiip  wotfT  rh  fpyov  rod  v6nov. 
Ynm  this  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  notions  enter- 
tained by  the  Athenians  of  the  discretion  to  be  ex- 
crc»ed  by  a  judge  were  somewhat  diiTercnt  from 
oar  o'Kn.    There  existed  at  Athens  no  class  of 
persons  corresponding  to  our  counsel  or  attorneys, 
whoK  business  or  profession  it  was  to  expound  the 
lawi.    The  office  of  the  ilriyriTaX  related  only  to 
religious  obsenrances.    [Exsuktab.]  According 
to  the  principle  of  the  constitution,  every  citizen 
was  bound  to  watch  orer  the  preservation  of  the 
laws,  find  to  infunn  agaiiut  and  prosecute  any  per- 
isns  who  tr.ir,i>;;rt*ssed  them.    The  people,  cither 
CO  the  bciuh  or  in  the  assembly,  were  the  ulli- 
awe  judges.    (L3-curg.  c,  Ijeoe,  148,  ed.  Stcph.) 

Ai  ttt  tte  diffieiMice  between  v6nn  and  ^f^^/ut, 
snd  as  to  the  manner  i*;  whi -h  laws  were  enacted 
or  re|ieilcd,  sec  No  mo  1  he  1  ks.         ^C.  R.  K.] 

NOMOTHETES  {vofuSir^^Ui^ia^M^  is  a 
wwil  which  may  be  applifd  to  any  |M-r*'">n  who 
causes  laws  to  bc  enacted.    Thus,  PliicIos  and 
TheauModet  are  caUcd  voftoMrai,  movers  or  pro- 
po«'n  of  laws.    (Lys.  c.  S^i^itn.  IBG.  ed.  Steph.) 
it  14,  however,  more  commonly  givca  to  those  emi- 
nent men  whose  laws  have  been  celebrated  for 
th(  :r  ir.trinsic  merit,  or  for  the  important  influence 
uhich  they  exercij«ed  over  the  destinies  of  their 
rii-itry,    Such  were  Minus  of  Creti\  Draco  at 
A'.h.-!is,  Zalencns  at  Locri  and  Ch.irond:i.«.  wh-xse 
iawt  a-ere  distinguished  for  their  oxpi'^fia,  und 
were  reeeifcd  at  Ithcgium,  Catana,  and  other  Chal- 
cidirin  '^tat  s.    (Aristot  Fo!.  ii.  !).  |  8  ;  llennann, 
PU.  .la/,  §  88,  89.)    Many  other  men  have  been 
hoooared  vith  this  title,  either  liar  haWng 
pn>vf:(l  the  I.1W-S  of  thi  ir  conntrv-mnn,  or  as  having 
by  their  writings,  their  counsel,  and  good  example, 
led  le  tli«  jntfodaetieD  of  a  nand  nenl  diecipune 
among  them.    These  were  the  sajes  or  wise  men, 
called  by  Diogenes  Laertius  {\.  4U)  ffinntrtt  riyts 
ca)  9oii00truui,   Pittaou  of  Lesbos,  Phidon  of 
Argos,  Thal.'S  of  Miletus,  Bios  of  Priene,  Chilon, 
wha  improved  the  laws  of  L^cui^us,  and  Fytha- 
gorai,  nwj  be  redcfloed  in  tbit  dus.   ( Wacbsm. 
v^l.  i.  pt.L  p.  212.)   But  the  name  of  voftoSirijs  is 
given  aor*  ^oxV  to  Solon  and  Lyciu^gna ;  for  they 
Mt  ealjr  inttodtieed  oodea  ef  lawa,  but  were  the 
founders  of  aiHftifutions  (iraXircfai),  which,  thouj{h 
froca  time  to  time  modihcd  and  altered,  and 
tiWHtinKH  evea  suspended,  remained  mors  or  less 
m  faee,  m  long  «•  Athens  wd  Spnita  exiatcd 
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as  repuhllcs.  (Aristot.  Po/.  iL  9.  f  1.)  So  hiah 
was  the  esteem  in  which  Solon  was  held  bv  the 
Athenian!,  aa  the  founder  of  their  social  polity, 
that  althduch  niany  im|>ortant  reforms  were  ef» 
fected  at  various  periods,  he  still  cnntmned  to  1)0 
regarded  aa  lie  lavnjircr  {6  »v/M«<Ti}t),  and  the 
whole  body  of  laws  passed  under  his  name. 
VVachsmulb  (toL  L  pt.  i.  (k.  268)  remarks  that  on  this 
account,  whenever  a  htw  of  Solon  is  cited,  we  may 
«n.sp«-ct  that  it  contains  interpoUtion.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the 
chan^'cs  whieb  took  phurc  in  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution, the  reformer*  aimed  at  preserriag  the  main 
principles  of  Solon's  policy.  Cleisthenes,  who  csta- 
bliihM  the  8^/toi,  remodelled  the  ^Aol,  and  made 
other  changes  i«  chamcterised  by  Aristotle  (/'ot 
ii.  t>.  §  1 1)  a»  having  for  hia  objea  ov^nu 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference  iN-tween  the 
legislation  of  Solon  and  that  of  other  CireLk  law- 
givers, that  he  did  not  (as  they  did)  cndeavuur  to 
secure  fixity  and  finality  for  his  institutions.  Za- 
leucus  and  Charondas  arc  said  to  have  made  it  a 
capital  crime  to  propose  new  laws.  Lycurgtu  for- 
bade young  men  to  censnre  the  laws  ;  and  when  ha 
went  on  his  last  journey,  from  which  he  never  tv- 
tomed  (the  story  says),  he  bound  his  countrymeri 
by  an  oath  to  observe  all  his  laws  till  bis  return. 
Solon  exacted  a  similar  aath  of  the  A'Jm:;tris  for 
only  ten  years,  (iicrod.  L  '2'J  ;  W'ach&ni.  vol.  i. 
pt.  i.  p.  21 1  ;  Thiriwall,  Gr.  HiH.  vol,  I  p,  295.) 

But  Solon  also  devised  regulations  by  wf  -  h  the 
Uiws  might  undergo  periodical  rvviaion,  and  Ui 
amended  as  occMifla  required.  At  th«  first  Kvftitt 
iKKKnala  in  every  year,  any  person  was  at  liberty 
to  point  out  defects  in  tlie  existing  code  or 
propose  alterations.  If  hia  motion  was  deemed 
worthy  of  attention,  the  third  assemhly  might 
refer  the  matter  to  a  legi.slative  camniittee,  called 
vofioBirrai.  This  committee  was  selected  by  lot 
from  the  Ilelia^tic  body  ;  it  bcin:^  th<  ini.-niion 
of  Suluu  tu  limit  the  power  of  the  popular  aj^sembly 
by  means  of  a  superior  board  emanating  from  it^ielf^ 
composed  of  cit-  't  II'  of  mature  a?e,  bound  by  a 
stricter  oatii,  and  acciutoiiicd  to  weigh  legal  prin- 
ciples by  the  exeidie  of  their  jodicial  fmictions. 
Tile  number  of  the  committe<»,  so  appointed,  varied 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  The 
people  appointed  five  advocates  {aivZutoi)  to  attend 
before  tne  board  and  mainUiin  the  pjlicv  of  the 
existing  institution.  If  the  proposed  measure  met 
the  approval  tif  tli  ci  inniittee,  it  passed  into  htV 
forthwith.  Besides  ilm,  the  TliesmotheUie  were 
officially  authorised  to  review  the  whole  code,  and 
refer  all  statutes  which  they  considered  tmwwthjr 
of  betnnr  retained  to  the  Po/wOiTai.  (Hermann,  fo/, 
Ani.  §  1 31  ;  VVm:bi»m.  vol  i.  pt  i.  p.  260  ;  Thiri- 
wall, ToL  it  11.46  ;  Demosth.  c.  7%noer.706.) 

Hence  appears  the  dItTerence  between  \^i^jfr/ia 
and  ¥6fios,  Thu  mere  resolution  of  the  people  in 
aseenUy  was  a  ^^kt/m,  and  only  Rinained  in 
force  a  year,  like  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Nothing 
was  a  iuw  tbut  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  the 
yofto64reu.  The  democracy  of  Solon  was  therefore 
one  of  that  kind,  in  which  (jis  Aristotle  savs), 
Kvptos  <J  f6fjLo$f  AAA'  ou  rb  r\^9os.  {Pol.  i».  4. 
§  S  i  Heniuuui,  PoL  Ant.  §  67.  n.  8 ;  I>em««tb.e. 
ArUtoc.  R}f>,  651.  ^  Privi!<yia  n-.juired  to  be 
pa.'isod  by  six  thousand  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
giving  their  fotei  Mcretly.  The  naturalizatiaa  of 
a  foreigner  ii  an  eiample  ef  a  primlq/imms  for 
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which  two  roles  of  difToront  assi  raMIei  Wtftt  nc- 
CMsaij.   (Demostb.  cNeaer.  1375.) 

PrapoMtSoDi  to  be  nlnnitted  to  the  peopln  were 
first  approved  by  thr  s  i  ntc  of  500,  and  then 
called  irpotmtKMmtarcL,  The  mover  of  a  law  wm 
Mid  Mwai  or  ypi^w  piftiw^  the  people  who  pasted 
it  OfVSai.  To  indict  n  man  f  :  |  ropostng  illi-cal 
iDcaiurot  wa*  called  ^fd^fcr^ot  rim  wufav6imr. 
At  to  the  proeeediogt  in  nieli  a  eue^  we  Paka« 
NoMQ?;  Graphs.  (C.R.K.] 

NONAK  [Calendarium.} 

NORMA  {yv^fjM¥\  a  eqtiiurc,  oaed  l>y  carpen- 
ters, nuuonSf  and  otluT  artificen,  to  moke  thoir 
woik  rectugabur.  (Pbilo  <b  7  Orb.  Speei.  2  ;  Vi- 
truT.  ▼ii.  S ;  PHn.  ff.  M  xxxH  23.  a.  £1  ;  Pru- 
dent. Pgychom.  Vt2"<.)  It  was  ina<1<-  by  taking'  ttin-e 
Ibit  woodeu  rulcn  [Rxcula]  of  equal  thickness, 
one  of  them  being  two  feet  ten  inchei  loni;,  the 
othort  each  two  feet  long,  and  j'>inin<j  them  to- 
gether bj  their  extremitiet  to  m  to  ajMume  the 
rorm  of  a  right-angled  trbmgle.  ( Isid.  Orig.  xiz. 
19.)  Thw  method,  though  only  a  clnso  a[>pn)xi- 
natinn,  must  bare  been  quite  lafficieat  for  all  com- 
mon purposes.  For  the  ttke  of  eooYenlcnco,  the 
longest  side,  i.  e.  the  hypotenuse  of  the  triangle, 
was  discarded,  and  the  instrument  then  OMomed 
the  fono,  in  which  it  is  exhibited  among  other 
tools  in  woodcut  at  p.  2B3.  A  square  of  a  still 
more  simple  fashion,  made  by  merelj  cutting  a 
rectanguUir  piece  out  of  a  boord,  is  shown  on  an- 
other sepulchral  monument,  found  at  Home  and 
publisbed  by  Grutcr  (L  e.  p.  22})),  and  copied  in 
the  woodcut  which  is  here  intniduced.  The  square 
was  used  in  making  the  semicircular  striae  of  Ionic 
columns  [Columna],  a  method  founded  on  the 
proposition  in  Euclid,  that  the  angle  contained  in 
» lemicifde  is  »  right  ugle  (Vitmtr,  liL  5.  §  14). 
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I'rom  the  use  of  this  instrument  a  right  angle 
was  a]!»o  called  a  normal  angle.  (Quintil.  xi.  3.  p. 
446,  ed,  Spaldliitr.)  Any  thinu'  min-shapen  was 
called  almormis.   (ilor.  Sal.  ii,  2.  3.)      [J.  V.] 

NOTA,  which  signified  a  mark  or  sign  of  any 
kind,  was  also  employed  for  an  abbreviation. 
Hence  nofae  signified  the  marks  or  signs  used  in 
taking  don'n  the  words  of  a  ffp(>aker,  and  was 
eqnival  lit  to  our  sb  'rt  !ui:id  uritinir.  nr  ?t>'nr>- 

ir.iphy  ;  and  noiarii  si^iiilied  shurt-liaiid  writiTS.  i 
t  must  be  home  in  mind,  howeTcr,  thnt  mtat  alio  i 


signified  writing  in  cipher ;  and  many  pa?s3pcs  in 
the  ancient  reciters  which  are  supposed  to  reftr 
to  short-hand,  refer  in  reality  to  writing  b  cipb«K 
Thug  Ixilh  Julius  Ca'  sar  and  Augustus  w  rot.;  raa:  y 
of  their  letters  in  dpber  {per  motcu,  Soet  JkL 
Cam.  56,  Aug.  88  ;  comp.  OelL  rril  9).  StiB 
sliort-Iiand  was  well  known  and  exl<'nslTily  cm- 
ployed.  Among  the  Greeks  it  is  said  to  bars 
MMi  {nvented  by  Xenophon  (Diog.  LaSkt.  ii  48), 
and  their  jshort-hand  writers  were  eallnl  Taxj^fKLjwi, 
&ivypdpoi  and  ff^/utoypd^ou  The  &ist  introdoc- 
tion  of  the  art  among  the  Romans  is  ascribed  te 
Cicero.  Plutarch,  in  spt-aking  of  the  speech  of 
Cato  in  the  senate  on  the  punishment  uf  tbeCaaliii»' 
rian  eonspinrtors,  relates,  ^'Tbey  say  that  tba  ii 
the  only  hjxH  ch  of  Cato  which  is  pre&erre  li,  ;um1 
that  it  was  owing  to  Ciccn  the  oonsnl  who  bad 
previously  inslnwted  those  deeka,  who  lanwnd 
the  rest  in  quick  writing,  in  the  use  of  certain 
signs  which  comprehended  in  their  onall  and  brief 
marks  the  force  of  many  charsctns,  and  hid 
phiced  them  in  different  parts  of  the  senate-hoiue. 
For  the  Romans  at  this  time  woe  not  used  Is 
employ  nor  did  tber  possess  what  are  called  nsla» 
^vnters  (<ryi/MWjffdipot)^  but  it  was  on  this  oeci^ 
sion,  as  they  say,  that  they  were  first  cstabli^ied 
in  a  certain  form.**  (Orf.  mtn.  c  23>,  Long^  traiul.) 
Cicero  himself  sometimes  wrote  in  short -bai^  W 
the  sake  of  brevity  or  secrecy  {itit  nffitlmf  «m/>> 
seraw,  Cic.  ati  Ati.  xiii,  32).  Dion  Cassius  (Ir.  7) 
attributes  the  invention  of  st<!M|gn|by  to  Mas* 
cenas.  Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicon,  ascribes  it  td 
Tiro,  the  frcedman  of  Cicero,  and  hence  the  system 
of  abbreTiated  writing^  in  wliieh  aome  manuBcri^ 
are  written,  ha«  r«*ceired  the  name  of  .Wa<  TW 
nianae  ;  but  tiicre  is  no  evidence  to  show  wbrtbcf 
this  species  of  short-hand  wa  nally  the  infeatioa 
of  Tiro.  It  would  appear,  moreoter,  from  serws! 
{»;ijssa;^cs  iu  ancient  writers,  that  the  svsUin 
short-hand  employed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  must  have  been  of  a  much  sinipl'X  r.t:  ! 
more  expeditious  kind  than  the  Nvtac  Tiruu*a». 
Tbos  Seneca  says  (Ep.  90):  "^Quid  rerborura 
nota^.  qnihns  qTiamvia  titita  exclpitnr  oratl  ',  '  t 
ccleritatem  linguae  manus  scquitur."  Maouiiu 
speaks  to  the  same  effect  {it.  197) :  — 

Hie  et  scriptor  erit  velox,  eai  liteca  rerbnm  crt, 

Qtti(|ue  notis  lin^niftni  supcret,  rttrsimqtif  Inqnesitil 
K\ci[  ict  lun(^  nova  per  cun^pcndui  voces." 

And  likewise  Miirlial  (xiv.  20B):  — 

"Currant  verba  licet ;  monus  est  vdocior  illii: 
Nendtim  luigna  aunm,  dextnt  pengit  ^faa" 

Many  of  the  wealthy  Ronums  kept  sfaini,  vhe 

were  trained  in  the  art.  (Scnee.  /7p.  L  c.)  Thns  t!ie 
elder  Pliny,  when  travelling,  used  to  carry  a««f<in» 
with  hira,  that  the  thiTB  mifht  be  ready  t>  take 

down  any  tiiinj^  that  he  wished.  (Plin.  A/».  lii- 5.) 
The  art  was  also  learnt  even  by  the  Roman  aobki, 
and  the  emperor  Titus  was  a  great  preficieBt  fai  it 
(Suet.  Tit.  At  a  later  time,  it  seems  to  hav^ 

been  generally  taught  in  the  schools,  and  hence 
Fulgcntius  (iVf^Ao/oi;.  iii.  10)  diridn  the«nih|g 
taught  in  schools  into  two  kinds,  the  jUr^Jdm 
and  Notaria  ;  the  former  being  the  regular  leUen 
of  the  alphabet.  A,  B,  C,  D,  &&,  and  the  lalia; 
stenography.  There  were,  moreover,  short- hind 
writers  {pctwn'i)  by  profession,  who  were  chiefly 
employed  in  taking  down  {no/an,  ereifere)  ih>e 
piwcedings  in  the  eoarta  of  joatiee.  At  a  law 
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peckd,  tbej  were  called  atxptore$  (Dig.  19,  tit  2. 
1. 19.  i  9).  TbeM  •hori'laDd  writer*  wm  alao 

emploved  on  aonie  occasions  to  take  dttWB  •  pet- 
will  (Dig.  2d.  tik  1.  •.40). 
ThH  ii  the  dkief  ialomatiMk  ««  Imn  iwpMt* 

ii^  the  tiic  <if  stt-nApmpliv  hy  contcraporary  wri- 
teis.  But  Uidoroa,  who  lived  in  tae  Mventh 
catnry  of  ttw  Clviitian  era,  gi^**  ft  toon  datailed 
Mcount  of  the  liiston-  of  the  art  (Ori<}.  i.  21. 
pi9S$,  ed.  Ctotho^d).  Ue  ascribes  Uie  invtatioQ 
«f  dw  Ht  to  Eanhn  wh»  be 
1100  marks  [uUae)  ;  but  the  first  person  who 
yacliMd  j&  at  Borne  he  states  to  have  been  Tiro, 
tfct  faddtn  of  Cieoro,  who,  bawevar,  aeeoiding 
to  Isidore's  account,  used  only  iiotxve  for  pr<'p4>si- 
taoBs.  laidaca  then  goes  on  to  say  that  additional 
MlM  WO*  inmated  Tettioa  Penamuna,  Phi> 
lar^itu,  aind  Aijuila,  a  frce(lm;ui  of  Maecenas,  till 
aiki^  Senaca  xodaoed  tho  whole  to  a  regular 
tfitca,  ukd  inerawMi  ^  namber  of  noiaa  to 
SOW).  What  tmth  there  niay  he  in  this  account, 
it  is  japoaaibla  to  sa^ ;  but  the  view  which  it 
gins  of  the  gndoal  tmpufMnoit  of  tlio  ^fitom 
bj  uceessire  persons  frm  tlia  nolon  «  do 
case,  moft  probable. 

The  system  of  short  hand  calfed  iVbioo  Tiro. 
•Msoe  ii  cxplaiiMd  in  a  work  printed  hy  0 niter 
in  hii  TTtnawnu  Inmyiiomtm,  This  work  is 
aicribcd  ia  the  maniiacnptB  to  Ttro  and  Seneca, 
bat  — nanf  words,  which  were  nnly  u«ed 
St  a  mnch  later  age.  It  a{ipcan  from  this  work, 
that  the  Notae  Ttronianne  wen  tery  different 
from  oorijstem  of  sten»i;raphy,  and  were  simple 
abbre\-iations  of  the  words,  such  ns  were  used, 
Qol/  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  ordinary  writing. 
We  iikowia*  bave  some  nvmuscripts  written  in 
Notae  Tironianac,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  work  of  Kopp  qnoti-d  below  (Carpcntier,  Al' 
fkAdm  TiroHiattum^  Paris,  1747;  Kopp,  Pa- 
hifffjmpluct  Cnfica,  1 817»  Toi  i  }  BockoT,  C/uUm*, 
ni  l  in,.  ir»7.  I9!t). 

NOT  A  CKNSO  KIA.  [Cbnso«.] 

NOTA'HII,  shorl-liand  writers,  were  generally 
•IsTcs  or  frc^'dtncn,  and  are  spoken  of  under 
Nora.  Tbey  Were  likewise  called  ilcteMiik  They 
were  also  ftnployed  by  the  emperors  (Lamprid. 
Jlef.  Sev.  -iU,  AurcL  "SG  ;  TreUdl.  Oamd.  14), 
■ad  in  coarse  of  time  the  title  of  Notarii  a-as 
exdoiirely  applied  to  the  private  secretaries  of 
the  eauwrors,  who,  of  course,  were  no  longer 
•familbiit  pcnons  of  high  rank*  The  ibert-band 
irriteni  were  now  called  txcrjitorts^  as  is  remarked 
Qsder  NoTA.  On  the  reorjp»ni*alion  of  the  eni- 
by  CoiNtantine,  the  IMmrU  were  con.<.tiiuted 
into  a  kind  of  imperi:\l  chnncerk%  who,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  duties,  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  emperor  on  important  public  missions.  The 
first  of  them  in  rank  was  called  Primkrrius  Xola- 
riomaif  and  the  second,  Secu/ulU-erius  \oiuriuruM. 
Othm  wen  called  tnhmi  et  motarii,  and  another 
eUn  domestici  rt  notarii,  who  probably  acted  spe- 
cially as  private  secretaries  of  the  emperors  (.)thers 
•giai  WM  aerred  oiider  the  Pracfecti  Proctoni, 
were  called  X'  t  irii  Praetorianii  (Cod.  Theod.  6. 
tit  10 }  Classiud.  Var.  vi.  16  ;  Walte^  GftcHiciUi 
JNkMueiM  ReekiM,  §  345,  2d  ed.) 

NOVA'LE.  [Aratrum.] 

NOVATIO.  LUblioationm.] 

NOVBLLAE  or  NOVELLAE  CONSTITU- 
TIO'NES  f'tnn  a  part  of  tlio  r.)q)us  .luri-i.  Must 
tS  them  were  publubed  in  Circek,  and  their  Greek 
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title  is  AintKpKTapas  'UnHrrunoMw  AvyovoTMr 
Ncopoi  Aurra^f.   Sone  of  tbem  were  poUiibed 

in  I,alin  and  some  in  both  lanpiinf^es.  The  first  nf 
thcae  Noveliae  of  Justinian  belongs  to  the  year 
a. ».  5JS  (Not.  I),  and  the  hieet  to  the  year  a.ih 
565  (Nov.  137)  ;  but  most  of  them  were  j>iibli«h(?d 
between  the  yean  535  and  539.  These  Coustitu- 
tionea  wei«  publidied  after  tbo  eompletion  of  Hm 
second  edition  of  the  Code,  for  the  ptir[xwe  of  snp- 
piying  what  wae  deficient  in  that  work.  Indeed 
it  nppeait  dhat  on  tbo  eoaqslolioii  of  hb  oeeond 
I  il nil  11  i,f  the  Code  the  EuifxTor  desi^-ned  to  form 
any  new  con&titutioniy  wbicb  be  might  publisb* 
into  a  body  by  thenadfoi  ao  ai  to  render  a  third 
revision  of  tlie  (^ode  unnecessary,  and  that  he 
contemplated  aivimj  to  this  body  of  law  the  name 
of  NoTdko  <^intitDtiaoeo.  (GBoat  CMi,  s.  4.) 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  any  official  com- 
pilation of  tbaee  new  canetitntiona  Ofipeared  in  the 
ufetiae  of  Jaetnuan.  The  Otoek  text  of  tbo 
NovcIIae,  as  we  now  have  them,  consists  of  1 65 
NoveUae  at  the  least,  or  168  as  sraM  make  it,  of 
wbkb  159  belong  to  Jostinbm,  and  the  leat  to 
Justin  the  Second  and  to  Tiberiu:  tiiej  an 
gpneially  divided  into  cbapten. 

A  hrge  part  of  these  Norellaa  rdate  to  the  ad« 
ministration  of  the  state  and  to  eeelcsiastical  affairs  | 
but  a  considerable  number  rdate  to  Privatum  Jus, 
and  they  modified  or  altered  many  rules  of  hiw. 

There  is  a  Latin  Epitome  of  these  Novellae  bv' 
Julian,  a  teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople,  which 
contains  125  Novelke.  The  Epitome  was  pro* 
bably  made  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  the 
author  was  probably  Aateceesor  at  Constantinople. 

There  is  also  another  collection  of  1 34  Novel- 
lae, in  a  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek  text. 
This  collection  is  generally  called  Authenticum  or 
Liber  Authmticorum :  the  compiler  and  the  time 
of  the  compilation  are  unknown.  This  oollectioB 
has  been  made  independently  of  the  Greek  com- 
pilation. It  is  divided  into  nine  Collationcs,  and 
the  CoUationes  are  divided  into  titnli.  This  was 
the  collection  which  the  Qlossatoree  oooaidcred  at 
having  the  authority  of  law. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Novellae  k  by  Riener,  Geschichte  der  NovdUn.  Seo 
also  Beytrag  xur  LitUrar-Gexhickie  det  Aor«//<r«- 
Auszwjs  vou  Julian^  Von  Haubold,  Zeittchri/l^  Ac, 
vol.  iv.  The  history  of  the  collections  of  the  Novellae 
is  very  cuufuM'd,aud  il  ii  iiupossiljle  to  sUite  it  cor- 
rectly in  a  short  space.    (Puchi^i,        i.  §  147.) 

After  the  publientinn  of  his  Codex,  Theodosius 
made  various  new  enacuueuts  under  the  name  of 
Novellae  Constitutionea,  or  Novellaa  Leges,  as  to 
which  see  Conpx  TnEonosiAVfs.        [H.  L.] 

NOVENDIA  LE  (ftc  sacrum)  was  the  nauio 
given  to  two  different  festivals.  1.  Of  a  festival 
lastiiifj  nine  days,  which  wjia  CL'lebraled  as  often 
us  stones  mined  from  liejiveu.  It  was  originally 
instituted  by  TttUoa  Uostilius,  when  there  wa<  a 
shower  of  stones  upon  the  Mons  Albanus,  and  was 
frequently  cekbriilcd  in  later  times.  (Liv. 
xxi.  62,  XXV.  7,  wtvi.  2:i,  xxvii.  37,  xxix.  34*) 
2.  Of  the  sacrifice  performed  aino  dayt  after  * 
funeral.    (FuNUS,  p. 562,a.] 

NOVI  HO'MINES.  (Nonn.Ks.] 

NOVI  O'PERIS  NUNTIATIO.  £OrJnu» 

NoVi  Nl'NTlATIO.J 

NOXA.    [  N ox Aus  Actio.] 
NOXA'f-IS  ACTIO.    If  a  filiusfamilin^  or  a 
slave  committed  theft  or  injuria,  the  person  uijurcd 
3  r  4 
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had  a  Noxalu  Actio,  or  a  legal  xemedy  for  the  Noza 
or  wrong  done  to  him,  ngainit  the  fiitber  (jMritor- 

Jkmiliiu)  or  the  owner  of  the  slnvo,  as  the  case 
B^ght  be ;  but  he  had  no  action  again«t  the  son  or 
the  skvtt.  The  word  Nmm  (ftwn  noeeo)  properly 
•ignified  injur}'  done  ;  in  it*  legal  sense  it  compre- 
hended ereiy  delictum.  (Dig.  60.  tit  16.  s.  'iiH  ) 
The  fitter  or  die  nNUtarniight  dther  pay  damages 
to  the  injured  person,  or  surrender  the  ofTender  to 
him.  The  ntzrcnder  of  the  offander  was  exprcMed 
by  the  phrsM  "wHtae  dare  or  dedere  ;  **  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  offender  in  sntisfaction  of  the  in- 
juiy  wae  expreeaed  by  the  phrase  **nozae  ac- 
eipeie:**  In  iheee  ezpreMioni  **noza**  doea  not 
niiui)  ^punishment,**  as  is  sometimefl  supposed, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is  that  the  per- 
aon  was  surrendered  in  respect  of  or  as  a  conipen- 
sntion  for  his  Noxn.  In  the  Institutes  (4.  tit. 
8)  Noxn  ia  defined  to  be  the  person  that  does 
Ihe  mischief,  that  is,  the  slave,  and  Noxia  the 
mischief  th<it  is  done. 

Noxales  Actiones  were  given  both  by  \jc^  and 
by  the  Kdict.  In  the  case  of  Furtum  they  were 
gi^'en  by  the  Twelve  Tables  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
r)amni  Injuria  by  th<'  L^-t  Ar|ui!ia,  In  the  case 
of  Injuriiic  and  of  Vi  Iktnonim  Ita^Jtorum,  they 
were  giren  l>y  t]i<-  Kdict  Thia  action  was  said 
"caput  sequi,"  which  is  thus  explained  by  in- 
atances :  if  a  son  or  slave  committed  Noxa,  the 
action  was  against  the  filther  or  owner,  so  long  as 
the  otVfiuh  r  wns  in  his  power  ;  if  the  offender  l>e- 
caniu  8ui  juris,  the  injured  parly  had  a  directa  actio 
ngwnat  htm ;  and  if  he  came  into  the  pou'er  of 

another  person,  that  nther  porsnn  was  li.Tlile  tn  the 
action.  If  a  p<'iterfiiinili.-u  ciiniMutted  a  Nox.i,  and 
was  adopted  (admfrated),  the  actio  which  was 
originally  agninit  him  {diredd)^  became  an  action 
agaiuitt  the  adopting  person.  A  paterfamilias  or 
master  eovld  have  no  action  aj^inst  a  son  or  slave 
in  respect  of  a  N'oKa  done  to  himself,  the  pmund 
of  which  was  that  no  obligatio  could  be  contnicted 
between  aueh  parties  ;  and  as  the  foundation  of  all 
olilij.ui  )  was  wnntin?  in  such  case,  it  followed  that 
there  could  be  no  action  against  such  son  or  slave, 
if  he  hecame  eni  juris,  nor  against  another  person 
into  whose  power  he  inipht  come.  If  another  per- 
aon*k  slave  or  son  committed  Noxa,  and  then  came 
into  the  power  of  the  injured  person,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion between  the  two  schools  whether  the  right  of 
action  was  extinguished,  or  only  suspended  so  as 
to  revive  in  case  the  offending  party  waa  released 
from  the  power  of  the  injured  person.  The 
opinion  of  the  Proculiani,  which  was  in  lavour  of 
the  suspennon  only,  appenn  more  conaialent  with 
th  >^  principlet  on  wUn  this  right  of  acthm  wa.s 
founded. 

The  mode  of  the  "noxae  deditio**  waa  hynan- 

cifrttio.  The  Procnlinni  contended  that  three  man- 
cipationes  were  required  by  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tahlea  rKMANCiPATio]  ;  hnt  the  Sahinkmi  COD-  I 
tended  that  the  T«iw  only  applied  to  the  case  of 
Toluntary  mancipationa,  and  that  manclpatio 
was  sufficient 

If  the  father  or  owner  made  no  defence  to  a 
noxalia  actio,  the  ofTender  was  given  up  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  praetor  to  the  injured  person,  and  thus 
beeame  his  prartorinn  property  (in  f>"nis).  If  seve- 
ral alavcs  coMiniiited  tiicft,  the  Edict  required  the 
master  to  pay  only  the  anHmnt  of  damage  wliieh 
would  1k'  [>,-iyn)d<',  in  cBie  ft  ilngle  freeman  had 
committed  the  theft 


Justinian  abolished  the  nnxae  datio  in  the  casa 
of  children;  ohorrving  that  it  appeared  (ratttti 
ancient  jurist/t,  that  there  niii^ht  be  an  sctiia 
againat  a  filiusfaniilias  in  respect  of  hia  own  ddidi 

At  to  damage  done  by  an  animal,  aee  Pavrn> 

(Gains,  iv.  75—79;  laMk,  i.  lit  8 ;  1%  S. 
tit  4.)  caL] 

NUDIPEDA'LIA.    [Calcxcs  ^  221, a.) 

N  U DUS  (Tw/tf^t).  Theee  woida»  hcaidca  de- 
noting ahaolvte  naknlnM^  whidi  waa  to  he  htt/t' 
vfxovos  Koi  ix^TtHf  (eampare  Moscbus,  iv.  9^ 
were  aj^lied  to  any  mm  who,  being  without  aa 
AvtcTira,  wora  only  hia  tunic  or  in&tQa.  (Aris- 
toph.  EccJei.  409  ;  John  xxi.  7.)  In  tliM  atatesf 
nudity,  the  ancienta  performed  the  opeiatiam  of 
ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping.  (Ilea.  <jp.  tt  Dia^ 
3!M  ;  Proclus  ad  loc,  ;  Virg.  O'eorp.  i.  299  ;  Serrins 
ad  loc. ;  Aelian,  F.  II.  yi.  1 1,  xiiL  27  ;  Matt  xxit. 
1 8.)  Thus  Cincinnattu  waa  found  naked  at  the 
plough  when  he  was  called  to  be  dictator,  and 
sent  for  his  toga,  that  he  might  appear  before  the 
senate.  (  Ptin.  H.  N.  xriiL  4  ;  Aur.  Vict  A  fw, 
lUusL  1 7  ;  Liv.  iiL  26.)  The  aceorapanyiog  amad> 
cut  is  taken  from  an  antique  gem  in  the  FlorpotiM 
Collectioin,  and  ahows  a  man  ploughing  in  his  tunie 


only.  The  li^rht  and  thin  clothing  of  Hetai^ne, 
wa.s  denoted  by  the  use  of  the  same  epitlictfc 
(Athen.  xUL  34,  25.)    [Coa  Vbstul] 

This  tenn  applied  to  the  warrior  expressed  the 
absence  of  some  part  of  his  armour.  (Horn.  lU  xxi 
50 1  Jm.  AtU^Jmd.  ri.  2.  §  2  ;  OelLix.  IS ;  X«l 
tfe  Hep.  Iau:,  xL  9.)  Uenot  tho  Ugiit-anned  wot 
called  yvfLvnrtt,  [J.  Y.j 

N  U'MERUS,  the  name  of  a  body  of  tnopa  ii 
the  imperial  period.    [Exkrcitu-s  p.  50O,  b.l 

NUMMULA'KII  or  NUMULA'AIL  [Xis- 

NTMMUS  or  NUMUS,  coined  money.— L 
THe  chit/ term*  uted  ta  Greek  ami  Lutm  /or  wmtg 
are  l^y^pMr,  XlpW^*,  femia^ 
monda,  vnitimns  (or  numu»\  and  numiou  t.  It 
was  called  apy^piov  from  ipyupot^  because  tbs 
prevailing  coinages  in  Oreeoe  wore  of  a3f«r  [An* 
(iENTi'M],  (sn  at  a  later  pi-rind  we  have  Xf^**" 
and  x'^'o*'*  which,  however,  are  seldom  ased, 
except  hi  their  tpeeifie  aenaea,)  and  oea,  bacaoaa 
that  of  Rome  and  Italy  was  of  copper  [Ak*]{ 
X^furro,  aimply  as  the  repreaentative  of  value  { 
peamioy  from  the  aano  eouae^in  eeimectioa  witll 
}wu$y  which  either  meant  originally  r<iti'f.  and 
thence,  in  an  early  age,  taimable  jtrt^rtg  im  ynwrW, 
or,  perhaps,  c«a»  tena* ;  and  pifu^/ta  (sc.  ifj^ 

*  There  ia  no  probability  whatever  in  the  othrr 
renaon  given  for  the  origin  of  tho  ward,  aamely, 

because  the  early  coin*'  h:<d  the  inUfa  of  CMil 
■Cnmped  upon  them.  (i>ee  Aasi.) 
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fNur),  fn>ai  fifias^  1>cc-attso  it  vms  n  mpdinm  of  or- 
{^au^e  established  liy  ciistain  and  law,  c«rrrwi  a«« 
(Demosth.  orfr.  TVmorr.  p.  ;  ArisUipli.  JV116. 
24*)  ;  AH5^nt.  Kf/i.  V.  8).  These  laat  tpniw,  nwm- 
ai^.i  numisnM^  were  tRuvsferrcd  ititu  ihv  Lntiu 
Iaii:,'ti.i|L'c  through  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  southern 
I'  .  V.  n  ho  applied  tlie  word  rSiios  (or,  as  it  if 
•W  wriiuJD,  yovuptoi),  not  only  to  money  m  generaU 
l«t  ^MificaUr  to  the  chief  siker  coin  of  their 
mtm  ;  anri  thus,  in  I-itin,  th  •  Word  is  USt-d  both 
in  the  ipccilic  seuac,  03  equivalent  to  stjirrthu 
(8nfBnnni)»  and  in  the  generic  mmnint^  of  any 
srtr.  rvf  money.  (Varm,  L.  I.,  v.  37.  §  173,  cd. 
Miiilfl:;  Pollux,  ix.  79;  ]\IulkT,  EiruiL.  vol.  i. 

115 1  Bockh,  Mttrol.  i'raertmek.  p.  SIO  ;  Eckhel, 
PnUtfom.  Ge/u^nil.  c.  1  ;  and  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Leziooiii.)    Some  writers  give  the  ridiculotis  deri- 
vaiMB  d  mmm  fimn  Mmm,  who,  they  My,  fint 
cohcd  mrtner  :  here  the  process  li.-w  been,  first,  to 
£i&cy  the  connection  of  the  words,  and  then  to 
hreot  the  fact  to  account  for  it.  (Suid.  a.  A  *Air- 
cifta;  Isid.  Ori^  xvi.  17.)    The  word  mantta^ 
froim  which,  through  the  French,  we  get  our  wOTd 
MOMjr,  wu  a  surname  of  Jmioi,  in  wnoM  tenple 
tlf  standards  of  weight,  mpasurc,  and  money  were 
preserved :  the  epithet  itself  seems  to  correspond 
a  awaning  and  derivation  (from  mouro  )  to  the 
aune  of  the  Greek  deity  yitnjpLOffiyri,  f  Monkta.] 
\LOriM  q/T  M<m^.  —  Aristotle  {I'ulit.  I  3) 
ddbNt  tifuiajm  as  irrotx<to>'  ttai  mipa^  r^t 
XoT^v,  and  tra^ca  ita  invention  to  the  c.irly  felt 
necessity  of  a  comtuoa  medium  of  excbaugc,  to 
•briiie  the  inconTenicnces  of  barter.    At  first,  be 
telU  ui(,  it  consisted  of  masses  of  nietnl  and  other 
eoortuient  substance,  determined  by   size  and 
weight,  ani,  lastly,  with  nuttitt  atamped  upon 
them,  to  save  the  tronlde  of  always  weighing  them. 
It  is  annecessaty  to  quote  other  authoritiea  in  con- 
firmation of  this  itetniMnt.  (Edchd,  iVa%.  c.  2.) 
The  things  which  arc  essential  to  money  are  the 
malarial  aad  \h/e  stamp — the  former  giving  it  the 
rality  af  ^nkm^  the  btter  its  assoronce.    In  the 
tarJy  state  of  commerce,  described  in  the  Ho- 
meric poei&a  and  other  ancient  works,  wboi  the 
tnailer  «f  eoaonoditieB  was  aflbetad  by  ncaat  «f 
^nantifi-5  f  f  unstamped  gold,  silver,  or  copper, 
which  were  dctermiued  by  weight,  mom^^  pro- 
periy  speaking,  did  mt  enrt.   On  the  other  hand, 
a  mere  stamp,  on  a  material  of  little  intrinsic  value, 
does  not  make  it  money,  but  a  mere  token  of 
cfedit,  which  w  lonietinice  loosely  and  inaoen* 
laldy  call*  1  n  ;  ney.    This  sort  of  so- col  led  money 
WM  sometimes,  though  rarely,  employed  by  the 
■Mieale,aaid  thatchieHy  by  tbehanannwBatiain ; 
the  civilised  states  preferred  the  subterfuge  of  de-  . 
bssit^  their  couiage  to  any  attempt  to  introduce 
dtt  etomaat  of  careSt  avowedly  into  ihair  monetAry 
STstero.    They  had  nothing  lika  aor  papar  monay 
er  bilk  of  exchange. 

1IL  Mai§riab  of  mmmt  MoHOf. — The  eeiw 
ditions  which  any  material  used  for  money  must 
of  necessity  answer  are  obviously  the  following: 
—it  moat  anst  in  safficient  abimdanoa  \  it  mast 
W  of  intrinsic,  that  is,  universally  acknowledged 
value,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  uniform  value  i 
it  omat  be  capable  of  reeisting  wear  and 
it  must  be  portable,  easily  divisible,  and  not  diffi- 
calt  to  work  into  those  sizes  and  to  mark  with 
dMHo  atamps,  which  detennine  and  certify  its 
qoantity  and  quality.  TIi<'«f  cotulliions  are  lusit 
Ailfilkd  by  tbe  metals  gold,  silver,  and  cop|»cr,  | 
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which  tin  r.''"nre  have  formed,  either  separately  or 
in  com))  I  It. cm  with  each  other,  the  uaterials  of 
nearly  < ny  systein  of  mooey  which  has  ever  ex- 
isted. The  histon,'  of  their  use  by  the  Greeks 
uud  Romans  will  ho  noticed  presently  ;  but  it  is 
neccs^try  first  to  say  a  few  wards  n  snecting  some 
other  Bubataneca,  whieh  ware  andentJj  anplayed 
ior  money. 

Iron  was  used  hf  tiba  Lacedaemonians  and  Br> 
cantines,  probobly  on  arrmint  of  the  abundance  of 
the  metal  in  Laconia  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Kuii»«.  (Pollux  vii  106  ;  besides  nnnanma  other 
testimonies.)  Aristotle,  who  in  the  fa.<is;iiie  al- 
ready qu4Jt4etl,  mentions  iron  and  silver  as  examples 
of  the  matflriala  of  money,  tells  us  ebewbere  (Okoii. 
ii.  2)  that  the  people  of  Clazomenae  had  iron 
money  ;  and  there  are  some  obscure  testimonies 
respecting  the  use  of  iron  money  in  the  earliest 
age  of  liome  (Suid.  $.v.  'Aoaipia).  Not  a  f>\*cc\- 
men  of  iron  money  is  now  extant,  a  fiict  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  liability  of  tiia  metal  to  mat 
(Eckhei,  Prok;,.  6.) 

Tw  was  corned  by  Dionysius  at  Syracuse 
(Aristot.  Oecon.  ii.  2  ;  Pollux,  ix;  79) ;  bvt  tbia 
is  the  only  notice  of  such  moiu  r,  except  a  law  in 
the  Digest,  which  refers  merely  to  spurious  coins. 
(48.  tit.  10.)  No  apadmena  are  extant.  (Sea 
ftirther,  Eckhei,  /.  c.) 

Leadat  money  is  not  tmfreqnently  mentioned  by 
the  poets,  and  not  a  few  coins  or  nedala  af  it  ara 
preserved  ;  but  it  is  doubtAil  whathor  thej  waia 
true  money.  (Eckhei,  Le.) 

Leather,  wood^  aod  alstb  are  alsa  nfani  to  as 
materials  of  money  ;  hut  such  monies  could  only 
have  been  tokens,  not  true  coin.  Leather  money 
is  stud  to  have  hean  used  by  the  Carthaginians, 
Si>artans,  and  Romans.  (Eckhei,  /.  r.) 

IV.  LHttinctioH  betwtm  aticiaU  Money  and 
MedaU,  —  It  is  no  hmgar  neeessaiy  ta  asamnia 
the  paradoxical  assertion  of  Sebastian  Erizzo,  that 
all  the  ancittit  coins  which  hare  CMue  down  to  us 
are  mere  medalSi  and  were  never  eoirent  money. 
(See  Eckhei,  Pmfcff.  c.  5.)  But  the  question  is  very 
important,  whether  any  among  them  wore  mere 
madala,  and  if  a^  how  ibtj  ara  ta  ha  distnguished 
from  the  coins  which  were  used  ns  money.  This 
question  is  fully  discussed  by  Eckhei  (I,  &),  who 
lays  down  the  IbUowbg  as  the  chief  criteria  fbr 
distinguishing  between  them. 

when  we  find  a  continuous  series  of  coins, 
having  the  sana,  or  neariy  the  same'weight,  stamfi^ 
and  style  of  workmanship  (allowing  for  the  decline 
or  improvement  of  the  art) ;  or  when  we  find  a  mul* 
titode  of  specimens  of  the  same  oahu,  and  that  too 
.  in  different  jilaces  ;  when  the  stamp  upon  a  coin 
expresses  it«  weight  or  its  denomination ;  in  these 
cases  thers  can  be  no  donbt  that  ^e  coins, 
if  genuine,  were  real  money.  These  tests  are 
answered  by  the  general  series  of  lioman  copper, 
silver,  and  gold  coins  ;  by  meat  vi  these  of  the 
Greek  states  ;  by  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
Philip,  Alexander,  and  bis  successors ;  and  by  the 
eufopMon'  of  proconsnbir  Asia.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  appear  to  bo  medals,  and  not  coins,  which 
v«y  much  exceed  in  sixe  the  (mUnary  coins,  such 
as  the  oelebiated  aad  beautiliil  gold  medals  of 
liysiniachus,  many  gold  medaLs  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  some  silver  medals  which  occur  only 
tmder  the  later  emperors.   The  quMtion  of  the 

IcoppiT  or  briiu/.e  medals  is  more  (iilficuU  to  fleciilo 
by  this  test,  on  account  of  the  large  siz^  of  tha 
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ancient  copper  moocj  of  Rome.  (See  Eckbel,  /.  c. 
p.  XT.)   Another  tett  of  «  medal  ii  its  being  of 

an  miu<;tial  or  very  rlaboratc  device  or  workinan- 
•bip.  Ketpectiuff  the  occauons  on  which  medala 
appear  to  nav«  been  atmek,  lee  Bekhd,  L  c  pp. 

atvi — xviii. 

V.  Teat*  qf  tic  gmuinetteu  qf  amaent  Coims.  -~ 
Am  thii  wane  ic  intended  lor  the  genend  daideal 

student,  and  tii  ik  -  no  pretention  to  be  a  perfectly 
adequate  guide  for  the  special  stud/  of  each  bnmdi 
of  antiquity,  and  at  tnii  braneh  of  nwnmnatie 
•cionco,  ahhouiih  of  pritnary  iin[>orUnci'  for  one 
who  wi^bei  to  examine  the  ancient  coins  them- 
•elTeft,  ia  yet  one  of  the  raott  intrieatft,  and  it  cem> 
paralively  uniinport.nit  for  tlic  rarr,^  i  \|il.inntion  of 
the  (ireek  and  IVoman  writen,  it  most  suffice  to 
refer  to  Ae  ddef  writers,  quoted  at  the  end  of  dd« 
article,  with  only  the  observation  that  iho  ahun- 
daooe  of  aocient  fitlae  money  and  modem  foiged 
ooina  is  eoe        cann  of  Ao  great  diAcnhiei  «f 

the  subject 

VI.  Hittorf  of  Or«ek  aad  Roman  ComM.  —  li 
hat  alivady  been  obeenred  tiutt  the  gcnenl  defiid- 
tion  of  money  is  a  certain  weight  of  metal  of  a 
certain  value,  that  is,  of  a  certain  fineness ;  the 
tseight  and  the  fineness  being  att«ted  by  a  stamp 
upon  the  coin.  The  latter  condition  wns  not  in- 
troduced until  the  first  had  long  been  acted  uptm  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  occasions 
<m  which  the  stamp  upon  a  coin  is  altogether  ncg- 
locted,  and  it  passes  current  merely  according  to  its 
ical  weight  and  fineness  :  one  interesting  example 
of  this  has  been  noticed  under  As,  p.  140.  The 
primitive  stage  in  the  invention  of  money  is  illus- 
tiuted  by  various  passages  in  the  historical  books 
of  tha  Old  Tottaiany  and  in  Homer.  Coined 
money  is  never  once  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
poems  ;  Lut  the  iiuttnutnent  of  all  the  trafHc  rc- 
terred  to  in  them  is  cither  simpU  barti>r,  or  ijuau- 
titics  of  ^'I'ld,  silver,  and  copper.  Gold  alone  is 
referred  tu  iut  uioa&urcd  by  a  dehnite  weight,  the 
T<Ua>^ov,  which  in  Homer  appcaxt  to  be  quite  a 
dilferent  qimntity  from  the  common  talent  of  the 
historical]  periodL  This  word  was  originally  a 
geaerie  term  for  mighty  and  signified  a  /xur  of 
mile*,  and  aiu)  thinii  urujhol  out,  as  well  m  a  defi- 
nUt  tcetffhi.  The  ^luc  in  true  of  the  Latin  word 
libra/  tbooriginal  meaning  of  the  e<iiiiv;ilent  word 
an  wns  merely  Ufiih/,  or  n  unit,  whether  of  weight 
or  of  anything  elac.  The  other  jiriucipxil  Greek 
word,  M^o,  which  is  later  than  the  Homeric  poems, 
is,  undoubtedly,  of  Oriental  oriirin,  and  probahly 
means  an^'thiug  dividiii,  apportioned,  or  detcr- 
ninod,  aku  to  ue  Hebrew  VHineA,  and  to  fu^donai, 
monwre,  monefii.  Sec.  These  words  connir  with  all 
the  other  intormntion  we  have  upon  the  subject, 
and  with  the  very  necaasify  of  the  caae^  to  prove 
that  rrrry  tn/stfrn  n/*  monry  is  fi'UinM  npnn  a  pre- 
viouJ^  exiatittg  tydein  0/  weiiiJiL  ll  however, 
of  the  utmott  importance  to  obscnrc,  that  a  word 
d  :  ri  a  ccrtnin  weight  does  not,  of  necessity, 
wiica  applied  to  money,  indicate  a  quantity  of 
metal  of  tho  Hna  weight.  For,  fiiat,  the  word 
talent  or  pound  may  be  applied  to  an  efpiivalnil 
value  of  ^d,  silver,  or  copper,  although,  in  wni/M, 
itt  meaning  must  bo  reolricted  to  one  of  these 
metals:  Rocondly,  there  may  be,  in  the  formation 
of  a  monetary  Av^tetu^an  intentional  deviation  from 
tho  existing  {.tamiard  of  weight,  while  the  names 
of  that  standard  are  preffrvf>d  :  and,  lastly,  the 
progressive  deterioration,  to  wluch  history  informs 


us  that  moat  OMnages  hare  been  subjected,  destnjt 
tho  mwmtng  of  tto  totna  of  weight,  whidi  am 

still  applied  to  the  coins.  ExanipKa  f)f  the  frst 
cause  of  disagreement  occur  of  neceasity  in  emy 
monetary  system  whidi  cooftaina  wmg  Aaa  eno 
metal  ;  of  the  secotul,  .in  int'-restin?  iHustrutiiyi 
will  be  found  in  tho  Attic  weiights  and  meney ; 
and  of  tho  third,  wo  havo  a  tlnkfa^  imamn  m 
the  progressive  diminution  of  the  Ron  an  as. 
Still,  howoTCf^  where  wo  hare  no  historial  evi* 
donee  of  audi  diaerepaiMlea  botween  the  w«iir1its 
and  nionlcs  of  a  people,  c«f>ecially  In  early  pri mis, 
we  assume  their  correspondence.  If  we  did  aet, 
the  attenot  to  reeons tract  any  anricnt  ■jstoi  sf 
weight  and  money,  and  to  express  it  in  term  of 
our  own,  would  be  hopeless,  a«  there  woold  be  as 
haab  whatofor  for  the  bfei^atiaa.  Unktatka 
we  know  anything  to  the  contrary,  we  assume  a 
talmt  of  money  to  mean  a  takmTa  sf  Ihe 

metal,  whieh  was  chiefly  used  Ibr  bnni^,  WBarfr, 
amoni^the  Greeks,  silver  ;  and,  convers.'ly,  t}«t  lh» 
weight  of  the  silver  coins,  which  make  ap  the 
Talna  of  a  talent,  gives  na  the  aowonf  el  Mar- 
weiffkt. 

In  order  that  what  foUawt  may  be  better  on- 
derstood,  we  givo  here  tho  chief  omoRihiatieas  sf 

weight  and  nioney  among  the  Greeks  and  R»nii.:u. 
Among  all  the  Greeks,  the  nnit  was  the  ttUeid, 
which  was  thus  divided  (camp.  Poxonu  and  ike 
tables) :  — 

1  Talent*  contained  60  Minao.* 
1  Mina  ^    „        100  DmchoMM. 
1  Drachma   „  6  Oboli 

In  this  system  we  have  a  combinataon  of  the  ded* 
roal  and  duodecimal  systems. 

Among  the  Romans  the  unit  of  weight  sad 
money  was  the  As  or  Libra,  which  was  divided 
on  the  duodecimal  system,  its  twelfth  part  being 
called  undo,  and  the  intermediate  parts  bdag 
named  according  to  the  nnmber  of  unda^  they  coo- 
tiuucd,  or  according  to  the  fraitiunai  pan  of  the 
A»  whieh  each  was.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  bow* 
ever,  (namely.  Central  Italy,  north  of  thr  Ki^n- 
nines,)  the  decimal  division  of  the  At  was  used, 
the  iMicta  being  its  tenth  (Ceoipb  At,  PoK> 

DKRA,  Uncia,  and  the  Tabled.) 

L  HiMtory  of  Gredi  MvMtp.  —  The  inveniiaii  d 
coined  money  among  tha  Orwks  is  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  two  sonrces,  not  to  mentinti  tli?  m-irlj 
iiiytliieal  stories  of  its  origin  ;  Poilux,  ix.  \VS\  Ac- 
lordiiig  to  one  account,  the  Lydians  >vtre  t^e  nnl 
of  mankind  who  coined  atid  used  j^old  and  sil^f 
money  (Hemd.  i.  04  ;  Xcnopb.  up.  PtiL  I.  c\ 
The  other  and  prevailing  tradition  is, Aat Pheidsa, 
kintr  of  Arj:os,  f-i  t  t  iine<!  l^oth  copp  r  and  stlwr 
money  at  Aegma,  and  first  established  a  sysU-;n  -1 
weights  and  measures.  (Herod,  vi  127  :  Ephor. 

op.  Stm/K  viii.  p.  37G  ;  Aei.  //.  xii.  10;  Poll 
/.  c, ;  Afumi.  I'ar.  45, 4t»  j  Grulti,  Jfi^tcry  Gntte^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  424  :  the  date  of  Pheidon,  according  ts 
the  Parian  Marble,  is  B.a895  ;  but  (rrote.  Clit  tnn, 
liockh.  and  Mlillcr  all  agree  in  phtcin?  him  aboat 
tlie  middle  of  the  eighth  eentify,  bet\V(^  789 
<tr  770  and  744  or  7^50,  B.  c.  ;  see  Orotf,  /. 
p.  AXB.)  Thc&c  traditions  .ire  not  altogether  in- 
consistent ;  only  wo  nut  understand  tho  fcroMT 
as  implyini;  nothing  mnre  than  that  a  ftritem  pl 
money  existed  in  Asia  Minor  in  very  early  thaes; 

*  These  won  not  eoiaod,  hat  wei«  vanioi  d 

account. 
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vVich  xsTLM  adopted  hy  the  lonuui  colonists,  from 
wimn  it  poised  OTor  into  the  luniaju  Sutcs  of 
Qmet  PrpfMr,  taptdtJfy  Atham,  nnAet  the  name 
of  ihc  EuWic  sptom  ;  a  name  which  it  prokibly 
•Uaioed  fix>m  aii  i-ariy  coinage  in  the  island  of 
Eihsw,  wkich  was  rich  in  copper  and  diver  CfML* 
Th'?  oilier  traditioD,  in  all  probaLilitr,  crprcssfs 
ID  hutorical  £acty  except  m  to  the  cixcuiubtaiice 
«f  Pbdioali  ureeatinft  bit  coinage  in  Aeginaf, 
wlilch  is  almost  ci^rUiinlv  an  invention  of  the  later 
vnten,  made  for  the  purpo»o  of  explaining  the 
mm  A^gmttm,  SfipliM  to  the  tjttein  wbidh  wai 
cstabiiahed  by  Pbcidon  and  adopt^^-d  liy  most  of 
the  Dorian  itatM.  Thia  nttera,  aa  weii  as  the 
inM;  was  dcriwd  ftam  tM  BhI,  nd  was  iden- 
tic a;  with  the  Babylonian  ;  and,  moreover,  It  tli  ' 

rems  existed  together  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
lvs«r  (Babylenmn)  talent  waa  naed  for  sitver, 
and  tKe  Hnalkr  (EiiboTc)  for  gold.  Thus  it  ap- 
pcan  that  these  two  systems  of  weight  and  money, 
Mb  dcRTMl  originally  from  th«  CuUaennt,  may 
b.-  (listinpuishod  aa  the  latyer  liabylon'uin  or  An/ice 
or  (^eaendly,  but  less  properlj)  J^ftnetan^  and 
thi>  trntOer  Bubtfttmiam  or  L^dkm  ar  iMom  or  Btt- 
i/iV  or  lanpT  Attic.  The  last  term  is  ascd  to 
distiogoish  the  old  Attic  scale,  which  was  iden- 
tU  with  tba  Bttbolie,  firont  tlia  acnie  whidi  8elen 
ifttTDdaoed,  and  which  was  considcmbly  less  ;  the 
latter  aioiie  was  used  fxa  bood^,  although  the 
fancr  cootianod  in  nse  aa  •  acal*  of  weigU  nadar 
the  name  of  the  annmerciul  HanJard.  Tlie  talents 
d  the  three  systems  of  money,  which  bare  been 
awntisnsd,  are  InwwB  iwsy«ttl»ely  as  flie  Aeyittttan^ 
the  Embo'ic,  and  the  Auif  or  Soloniiui.  Thi  ir  nu- 
kerioU  ratios  to  one  another  were  as  follows  :  — 

Aeginctan  :  Euboiic   : :     6   :  5 

AMtDeten  t  Solontan  a     6  :  8 

Sllbofe  :  Solttnian  :  :  I3B|  :  100 

1.  e.  ; :  100   :  72 

::  26  :  18 

«r  nearly : :    4  :  8 

(Ri^wting  the  delaib  «f  thaaa  BMttMa  eoaap. 

(I.)  Moftey  of  the  Aeffmfcm  Stasulard. —  A\- 
ibiM.xh,  atcordiiii;  to  the  tradition,  Pheidon  coined 
carper  as  well  as  silrer,  and  although  we  hare  in- 
iieadona  ef  m  copper  onrenoy  among  the  Orcek 
jtatrs  of  SIillv  atid  Mafjna  OmociiV,  which  fol- 
low.d  th<'  Aoginetan  standard,  yet  in  Greece 
Pro;>.  r  copper  money  waa  altofetner  exceptional. 
[CuALcrs.J  Tlie  ordinarj'  currency  in  all  tlu; 
State*  was  silver,  the  principal  coins  Wing  thi; 
*iaiBMi,tnd  ha  dettUe  {Ufymx/t—f),  and  quadruple  \ 
{wfiBpajuiMf\  tlw  didnwhaa  pnmulii«  in  the 


*  Mr.  Oiote^  dentition  of  the  names  Euhoie 
aad  Ji9MM«a«,*'from  the  people  whoae  oooiniercini 
sctivity  tendi  d  to  make  the  scales  moat  genemlly 
known  —  in  the  one  oue,  the  Acginetnns  ;  in  the 
ether  eaae,  the  Inliabhaota  of  Chnlcis  and  Eretria^ 
(n-oI.  ii.  p.  43-2)  ~>  is  at  lent  aa  probable  aa  that 

Tated  in  the  text. 
The  atatenent  {Bijfm,  Mag,  a, «.  %b€oruthv 
fifuafta^  that  Phcidnn's  coinage  was  struck  in  a 
flaos  of  Argos  coiled  E^Aota^  obviously  arose  from 
a  canfaaion,  in  the  hend  af  the  compiler,  between 
the  Aegin^^tan  and  EuhoYc  gtaiidards  ;  and  then, 
tSXfx  the  frequent  fashion  of  the  grammarians,  at- 
teinpting  to  set  right  a  blunder  by  a  wilM  nli- 
ilalanen^  fa«  faiTentad  the  Aigoiie  Snhoen. 
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'  older  coin.i|»e?,  and  the  totradrachm  in  tlie  later. 
Didfuchiiis  are  the  prevaUmg  cuio  among  the  ex- 
tant specimens  of  Aeginctan  money :  tetndrachuw 
among  the  Attic.  The  didrachm,  frnro  iu  preva- 
lence in  the  early  comages,  obtained  the  name  of 
stater  (irroriip,  L  e.  ston^Mni),  which  tvaa  nAer- 
wards  used  specifically  aa  the  name  of  the  chief 
gold  coins,  because  they  were  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  aiimr  didndun  [STATia7.  There  atltl 
exist  numerous  Aeginctan  drar!  rp,  Intthin.-,  and 
tetradmchms  of  undoubted  geuuiueiK'ss  ;  many  of 
the  highest  aaUqnity.  The  cailieat  of  theae  coma 
are  very  thick,  and  of  rude  workmanship:  they 
are  stamped  with  the  tigure  of  a  turtle,  the  reverse 
harii^  no  derioe,  hat  only  an  indented  nark,  aa  if 
tfi  '  coin,  at  the  time  of  striking,  had  been  laid 
upon  a  puncheon,  the  impress  of  which  baa  been 
tnmaferred  to  it  hgr  the  weight  of  the  Mow.  In 
the  later  coins  of  Aegina,  the  turtle  ia  ( hauf^-ed  into 
a  tortoise,  and  the  other  aide  bears  a  device.  (See 
the  woedcnt  en  p.  489.) 

In  calculating  the  weight  of  the  Aei^Inotin  coin% 
we  are  at  once  met  with  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  nneertainty  tn  mmtMMitiea,  namely,  the  doaht 
whether  the  existing  coins  of  any  system  are  of 
full  weight,  which  doubt,  in  the  great  ma|ohQr  of 
cases,  expertenee  eenTcrta  into  the  eertainty  that 
they  are  not.  The  chief  exception  to  tlie  ^'eneral 
debasement  of  ancient  money  was  the  silver  money 
of  Athena,  which,  at  leaat  until  aone  time  after 
the  Peloponncsi :  \Vur,  was  proreHdal  for  its  .full 
wdight  aiid  pturity.  One  method,  th««efare,  ia  to 
take  the  beat  Attie  eoina  aa  the  standard  of  eoai> 
putation,  not  only  for  the  Attic  system,  but  also 
for  any  other  system  which  bore  a  known  deter- 
mined ratio  to  the  Attic.  Now,  taking  Husscy*s 
value  for  the  Attic  drachma,  66  5  grains  (which, 
if  there  be  any  error,  is  a  little  below  the  mark), 
the  Aeginetm  drachma  ought  to  weigh  between 
110  and  111  groins.^  Its  actual  average  weight, 
however,  as  obtained  by  Mr.  Plussey  from  the 
coins  of  Aegina  and  Boeotia,  is  only  96  grains. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  alternative  of  using  this  dis* 
crepancy  as  an  argument  against  the  ratio  of  .5  :  3  for 
the  systems  of  Aegina  and  Athens  ;  and  this  course 
Mr.  Uussey  has  adopted.  But  Biickh  has  shown 
most  conclusively  that  this  explanation  is  totnlly 
inadmissible.  We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the 
question  at  length.  It  must  suffice  to  observn 
that,  if  any  one  fact  in  ancient  nietrulo^'y  is  to  he 
ftfcepti  d  !is  established  hy  testiiuouy,  it  is  the 
fact  of  this  ratio  of  £  :  3  ;—  that  the  &ct  of  tha 
[  prevailing  dehnMsment  of  ancient  rr»' ircjf^s,  by 
I  which  the  discrepancy  above  noticed  may  be  ex- 
plained, is  also  one  of  the  most  oertnin  facts  in  the 
whole  subject ; — that  coins  arc  actually  found  of 
the  Acgineian  systpm.  which  come  very  nearly  up 
to  the  full  thi  :  1  al  weight,  those,  namely,  of 
Mel<»s  and  llyr-mtium,  b'^th  I>orian  settlements, 
and  those  of  the  Muccduuian  kiiii^s  before  Aiexan- 
der  the  Great. §  To  these  positive  aigmnenta  it 
mar  I  t  idded,  that  Mr.  flusi^ey's  fittompt  to  ex- 
plain away  tlic  statement  of  PoIUix.  that  the  .\egi- 

*  Ikickh.  from  a  rather  higher  value  of  the  Attie 
druehiua,  pivts  the  following  theoretical  weighta 
for  the  Ae;:inetaii  coins :  the  didrachm  224*.59 
grains,  the  dnichm  112*2^  gnuMi  ^  obohn 
18-71  «>  grains  (j>.77). 

%  Theae  Mr.  Hasscy  is  compelled  hf  hia  lhaecy 
to  aract  mtn  a  distinct  ■tandard. 
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netan  talent  con tiinod  10,000  Attic  drachmae,  as 
not  refeniog  to  the  genuine  aucicnt  money^  but  to 
the  oiMnt  which  paucd  at  drachnuie  unite  the 
Roman  empire,  aiid  which  either  were,  or  were 
ttjuj  lu  deiiarii,  —  is  nut  only  uusupported  by 
any  actual  evidence,  but  is  easily  proVed  to  be 
f;il!;icimis.  Some  minor,  but  iiiipiirtiJiL,  arjyuments 
arc  salisfactorily  disposed  of  by  Hikkh.  {Mftrol. 
UntersuiJj.  pp.  77,  foil.  ;  conip.  Grote's  Review  in 
the  fttuicai  Mumum,  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  11  ; 

>Ius«er»  Anaent  Weighls^  pp.31,  foil.,  61,  foil.) 
For  tha  aetual  value  of  the  Acj^nelui  nlver 
tnonoy,  as  caiii|Mnd  witk  ouii|  m«  DmMXUA  and 
the  l  ables. 

The  Acginctan  rfrtMB  of  nooey  was  adopted 

thrrni;;huiit  the  rc!oponnc9US  (except  perhaps  in 
Atha^a)  in  B'».  otia,  and  Northern  Greece  generally, 
up  to  Thcssalr,  in  Macedonia,  in  Crete,  and  gene- 
rally in  t)ie  LV)rian  ttli  ru-nt*  in  the  Aegean  and 
•0  the  coast  of  A!>ui  iMmor  ;  and  also  in  the 
Doriu  •lalMof  Italy  ami  Sicily,  where,  however, 
it  aMumcd  a  peculiar  fonn  tlionyh  coming  into 
counectiuti  with  the  ualive  luiUan  8y^tem  (see 
below).  In  Kstypt  also,  the  coins  of  the  I'tulemies 
appear  to  Iiave  been  at  first  conformcil  to  the 
Acgiuetan  a^'stem  ;  but  they  were  soon  very  much 
dobsMd.  Ooeatate,  in  which  the  Acginctan  system 
was  adopted,  demands  special  mitice.  At  Corinth, 
as  being  a  Duriau  state,  and  fruni  its  proximity  to 
Algol,  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  tm  Acginctan 
system  vrnsf  adopted,  to  which  in  fact  some  of  the 
oldcitt  cxLmt  CoriiilLiiin  coius  uppr^h  very  near. 
Dnt  we  ako  find  a  smaller  Corinthian  stiit  r  or 
didrachm  of  10  Aeginetan  obols,  which,  accnr  ^  i  - 
to  the  fixed  ratio  of  the  Aeginctan  to  the  KuWic 
acdo  (6  :  5,  i.e.  12 :  10)  would  bo  t3  Enboic 
obola,  or  a  didrachm.  Thii  coin  seems  also  to  be 
equivalent  to  that  found  in  Sicily  as  the  pttee  of  10 
tdn»  (99»iKiTp9ifm  SfK^irpet  irraHjf).  Hence 
it  would  srem  that  the  Knboic  scale  was  early  in- 
tniduccd  at  Corinth,  a  ^t  which  might  i^ily 
bate  been  antidpatcd  from  the  position  and  com- 
in  r  ;  il  activity  of  that  state.  This  Corinthiai; 
•tuier  ur  didrachm  leeins  to  have  passed  at  a  lat«r 
|ieriod,  at  ft  depnwioa  of  l>tOtb  of  its  value,  that 
IS,  a«  f)  Aepinetan  obols.  The  Attic  (Solonian) 
Bcaie  seems  also  to  have  beea  introduced  at  on 
early  period  into  Corinth,  and  nfterwaido  to  bave 
been  used  there  in  preference  to  the  Aepinetan 
and  £uboic  Through  Corinth,  the  Attic  standard 
WM  inttodueed  into  Sicily  ond  WTcnd  itatet  of 
Western  Greece,  mc\\  as  Ambmcia,  Anactorium, 
Leucae,  Amphiiotbia,  Aetolia,  and  the  Locrians. 
Reelecting  the  gold  money  of  Acginn  and  tbe 

Otlier  (Jreek  states,  see  Statkr. 

(2.)  Motteg  of  ihe  Euboic  Utandard,  — >  In  Asia 
Minor,  imder  too  Peirian  empire,  tbe  tribnte  in 
gold  was  paid  in  ExiboYc  talents:  but  we  must 
bere  understand  weight  alone  to  be  referred  to : 
far  the  weight  of  the  ezieting  darici  aboira  dearly 
that  the  Persian  money  wait  cnnformed  to  the 
Bahyloniaa  standard.  That  there  were  in  some 
{>:trts  of  Greece,  eunent  eoint  <rf  tbe  EolMiSe 
standard  of  wei^-hf,  is  proved  by  the  very  term 
Kj€euc^y  vdfUirtMy  and  such  coins  are  fotud  among 
tbe  extant  money  of  tbe  Euboean  dtiee  and  tbcir 
colonies,  especially  those  of  Chaltls.  Fir?t,  how- 
over,  the  staodaid  may  be  obtained  theorcticuU^ 
from  tbe  Attie  and  the  A^netan ;  and  in  this 

nuiimer,  from  Hiissey's  value  of  the  .Attic  drachma, 

we  obtun  about  93  gcaine  for  the  £uboic  draduua. 


or,  from  Bockh's  value,  rather  more  than  9^  (r.r 
93-5792,  Bockh,  p.  Myj).  There  cxibt  scveml 
coins  of  Chalcia  itself,  of  Rheginm  in  Italy,  Naxoo 
in  Sicily,  and  o?l.  r  Cbnlf  iHian  cities,  which  cfnne 
quite  as  ucar  to  itna  maudsmi  aa  could  In-  ex  peeled. 
(Seo  BBekh,  ^  e.  and  ML)  The  KuU.ic  gold 
money  is  singularly  scaree,  and  the  few  p'err* 
that  exist  only  give  rise  to  new  diificulta^ 
(Bckkh,  /.  &  §5.) 

Afonftf  iftlr  Attic  (SolMt'un)  Stand.ird . 
Before  the  lime  of  Solon,  tbe  standard  of  wt-igLt 
need  at  Athens  was  tbe  Eabolc  ;  and  there  still 
exist  mi  i^,  evidently  from  their  form  and  vi  i-.rk- 
n;an.-.iiip  .unoug  the  roost  ancit  nt  ue  f>os^^<*,  wlijca 
appear  to  be  didimehms  of  the  PiuViuic  scale> 
These  coins  are  stamped  with  the  fi^r^ire  ot  a:i  ox, 
which  we  know  firom  several  ancient  writ<>r5  iti 
have  been  the  regular  impress  u|)on  the  old«t 
Attic  coins.  {ScJitJ  .  ( .  Jl  L.  ad  Horn,  IL  vi  236  ; 
Etiim.  Mug.  s.  r.  ^acczl/^Sj?  ;  Pollux,  ix.  60  ;  Dm- 

iii,  48  ;  He5.ycli.  s.rv.  ^is  iwl  jKm^t^^ 
JtKa'uoi'  ;  Zenob.  ii.  70  ;  Suid.  t.  r.  fiols  tri 
ykuTTj]i).  This  coin  was  called  /3ot>s,  Aui  '.is 
origin  was  cairiod  back  mythically  to  the  time  of 
Theseus,  who  wns  said  to  have  first  coined  il.  hi  i 
to  have  stamped  it  with  the  figure  of  an  ox,  la 
alluabm  dtber  to  tbe  Maratbemni  bull,  er  to  tbe 
Minotaur  ;  rpft.«on«  which  arc  mere  g«ess-n-r«fk.* 
(Plut.  Tiie$.  25.)  This  didrachm  or  3o«f  was  tbe 
chief  coin  of  the  old  Attic  system:  in  the  Sudenio 
system  the  chief  coin  was  the  tetmdrachm  stamped 
with  the  bead  of  Athena  and  tbe  owi,  and  this 
also  received  a  name  from  its  impress,  and  «M 
eallid  yXav^.  (Phi loch.  ajK  .SrW,  aJ  Ari-ior^i.  At. 
llUG.)  The  latter  device  coaliiiued  to  be  the 
prevailing  one  throughout  the  whole  hiitoiy  of  dM 
Athenian  coinau'c.  (See  the  wrwd-cut  on  p.  438.) 
Biickh  supposes  that  the  didrachm*  of  the  di 
Attic  system  |«ieed  tat  tetnuirachms  n  tbe  Istor 
(or  Solonian)  currency. 

The  politico-economical  history  of  Scion's  alter- 
ation of  tbe  Athenian  currency  does  not  bdmg  t» 
r  1  >  preseTit  subject.  (See  Grotc's  Hisiorj  c/ Gntfr^ 
vuL  lii.  pp.  131,  foil.)  That  legislatxH-  is  kuovu  ta 
have  lowered  tbo  standard  of  money  in  order  te 
relieve  debtors,  and  Plutarch  (.So/cm,  15)  infoms 
us,  on  the  testimony  of  Androtion,  that  '^Sfkn 
made  tbo  mina  of  100  dmchmM,  which  had  fcr« 
mcrly  contnined  7^."  It  is  incredible  tL-it  a  hr^r 
prime  number,  such  as  73,  should  have  been  ucd 
«a  a  moltiplior  in  any  system  of  weights  %  bntvlBt 
Plutarch  meant  to  say  was,  that  Sobm  n;ade  r.  rnirj 
or  1 00  drachmae  out  c/  the  $ame  qmmtt^  fdm 
which  was  ftrmeriy  used  for  73  diMbmae.  Tbe 
vahie,  therefore,  of  the  Solonian  money  to  that  "f 
tbe  old  standard  was  as  73  :  100.  Now  this  ^ 
very  nearly  the  proportion  of  tbe  old  or  eemmetml 
weight  to  the  new  silver  weight,  v.-\-u  Iv,  100 :  135, 
=  72|i :  lOO,or, more cxaetly,as  lluckh  has  sh««&, 
aa  100 :  lS8f«73  :  I00«18  :  2&.  [PoNnnu.) 
nut  why  should  Solon  have  adoptrd  so  «in,^i!:ir  a 
proportioo  ?   B<ickb  suggested  in  bis  tuUie 

tf  AOmu  that  It  was  pmbaUy  an  aocidmt ; 
that  Solon  intended  to  reduce  the  mina  ono-fourtb, 
that  is,  to  make  100  drachmae  of  the  new  coiosge 
eqtad  to  75  of  tbo  dd,  bat  that  by  sene  inaenn9 

*  The  ox  on  tbn  coins  of  Euboea  is  supposed  to 
be  in  alfaision  to  the  name  of  tbo  island,  and  pss> 

sibly  (lie  Attic  coins  nuy  havo  Iwuvwcd  tbe  tJt^ 
from  the  coins  of  Euboea, 
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of  manufaftKrc  (be  new  coins  were  found  to  be  a 
link  too  li^ht ;  and  as  «SoloQ*t  coioafle  funu«hed 
tht  •tradani  for  aU  rabaaqnait  oum,  the  cmr  waa 
rttaiiit  d  ;  aiiil  that,  in  fixinp:  upon  one-fourth  as  the 
aaount  of  the  reduction,  Solon  waa  guided  by  tho 
vUi  of  Mwrnflartng  the  Attic  ayitem  to  tho  Bttbo%, 
ubich,  according  to  this  view,  would  be  different 
bum  th/c  old  Attic.  A  more  complete  iavettigaiion 
•f  the  Mljaet  liai,  however,  eaanneed  tluit  dii- 
lIi);;uishod  Bcholiir  lh.it  he  was  niistjikcn  in  giip- 
poiing  the  Eoboic  atandard  to  be  dutiuct  (xoui  the 
•Id  Attk,  and  that  ti»  tmt  rmuoa  of  ike  ftredar 

ax^/itni  (if  dffjfitcment  utloj-ted  Li/  So/on  icat  in  order 

i»  hrimg  Us  mac  tg$iem  itUo  a  dmpU  d^fimUe  raiiOf 
a— #y  8 ;  a  te  He  Jajfarfna,  which  the  Phddopian 

Instiintions  had  established  throughout  the  greater 
lian  of  liree^  (Fw  the  full  development  of  the 
ailtnmenL,  Me  BSdch,  Mtlrot^fi$ekt  Uwkmukw^jen^ 
c.  and  for  the  denominatioiid  and  valuai  of  tho 
Attic  aUver  moncj,  ko  Vkacuua), 

It  waa  the  boast  of  tho  AtinnMoa  that  thmr 
co:na;,i*  was  finer  than  all  other  money  in  Greece, 
suui  Xo^iophon  savs  that  tlicy  exchanged  it  with 
prafit  in  aaj  mancet  (Ariatof^  Rm.  7S3 ;  Xen. 
I'ect  in.  2)  :  tliere  is,  however,  a  distinction  to  he 
amia  in  this  re^ct  betwt^  the  Attic  coins  of 
diflcRnt  whkh  an  eanly  dnUngimhed  by 
tbcir  ffinu  and  workmanship.  The  most  ancient 
ate  Tcrjr  thick  and  eztraaely  rude.  The  second 
kiod,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  ago  of  Peridca 
■bd  XcnophoOf  are  al»i  of  a  thick  fotiti,  but  not  so 
choaqr  in  appearance.  The  third,  whkh  belong  to 
a  later  penod,  are  broad  and  thhi.  Most  of  tho 
rit.mt  specimens  are  of  very  fine  sil\er.  Some 
viitea  faATo  ntppoacd  that  they  are  quite  free 
bm  baior  metal ;  hot  tho  onerimcnta  which  have 
been  made  show  that  the  nncst  poss^ist  a  small 
foantity  of  alloy.  Mr.  Husscy  found  upon  trial 
(AtimI  Wei^  mti  Money^  p.  45 ),  that  the  inoet 
ancient  Athenian  coins  contained  about  ^  of  the 
weight  alloy,  the  second  kind  about  ^  and  the 
■ore  modem  about  ;  tho  hut  of  whi^  ia  ncariy 
the  same  alloy  as  in  our  own  siWer  coin. 

The  purity  and  full  standard  of  tho  Attic  silver 
MWT,  and  the  comoiercml  character  of  the  people, 
will  acconnt  easily  for  its  wide  diffusion  throughout 
the  Grecian  statesi  It  was  adopted  at  an  early 
period  by  Corinth  and  her  coloniea  ;  and  tfaoi  was 
introduced  into  Sidly  and  Italy,  where  we  £iid  it, 
not  only  in  the  coins  of  Uhegium  and  Tarentum,  but 
•ten  in  those  of  Populonia ;  but  in  most  of  these  coses, 
it  existed  side  by  side  with  the  Acginetan  stand- 
ard. It  is  also  found  in  the  later  coins  of  Euboca 
sad  of  Civte,  and  in  those  of  Thasos  and  Aian- 
thus.  It  is  probable  that  it  prevailed  extensively 
in  the  Ionian  islands  and  citica  of  the  Aegean  Sea, 
hot  there  are  great  difficulties  connected  with  the 
coins  of  many  of  these  states,  and  some  of  them 
(Chios,  for  example)  seem  to  bare  had  standards 
ahcgrtbrr  distinct  and  peculiar.  The  Attic  standard 
pferailed  in  Western  Greece.  The  Thessalian 
eonfcdtracy  had,  at  a  bte  period,  coins  on  the 
Attic  scale  ;  and  the  money  of  some  of  the  barba- 
rian nations  of  Eastern  Europe  appears  to  belong 
to  the  same  standard.  It  also  formed  the  basis  of 
tbe  Inter  Macedonian  coinage,  having  been  adopted 
by  Philip  for  gold  [Auausi,  Stater],  and  by 
AKxander  f-r  *'1v.t.  It  was  followed  likewise 
by  the  Seltucidac  in  Syria,  and  by  PhileUn  nis  in 

Then  tra  mj  other  pointa  comwctod  wiCl 
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Greek  money  In  g^  tienil,  and  v\  iih  the  sy.^trms  of 
particular  states,  which  cannot  be  comprised  within 
tho  Umita  of  thio  article,  hat  which  are  fully  treated 
of  in  the  workb  referred  to  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
detaiU  of  the  minting  of  the  m<mey  and  tho  lawa 
•ffectiag  it  will  ho  found  undor  MoNBTik. 

ii.  Hi^orjf  of  lionmn  and  Italian  Mimey.  —  Tho 
earliest  coinage  at  Home  was  of  copper.  I  la  his- 
tory  haa  boon  already  given  under  k% 

Silver  wiia  not  coined  at  Rome  till  n.  c.  201),  five 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war  (Piui.  U,JS.xxjd»L 
3.  s.  13)  ;  but  tho  Roman  coiiuge  of  ailver  nerer 
apjH-ars  to  have  been  so  free  from  baser  metal  as  tlie 
best  Athenian  coinage.  Under  tho  Emperor  GaU 
liema,  tho  coinage  waa  lo  nraeh  debased  tiiat  it 
contained  \  silvi  r  and  \  alloy.  In  the  time  of  the 
republic  the  iraprcsaiun  on  silver  ouna  waa  osually, 
on  the  ohmoe^  tho  head  of  Rono  with  a  helmet, 
the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter  ;  and  on  tbe 
reverse,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  fans  animali 
{f>igae^  quadriffae\  w henco  they  wcK  called  respec- 
tively /)i,/ati  and  quadrujatiy  sc.  Hummi.  The  prin- 
cipal silver  coina  among  the  Romans  were  tho 
denarina  aad  aeotcitttiat  [Dsmaeivs,  Sssran* 
Tii>.]  lUepoetiqg  tho  Roauu  goUl  monej,  leo 
Ai;Rt;u. 

Among  tho  intemting  tnattm  which  are  here 
passed  over  for  want  of  space,  and  as  not  of  great 
importance  for  tho  ordinary  classical  studoiit,  are 
tho  fiiller  ditctittum  of  Uie  early  systems  of  the 
other  states  of  Italy  besides  Rome,  and  the  dcM-rip* 
tion  of  the  coina  of  the  later  empire.  On  the  for- 
mer luhjeei,  tho  reader  it  referred  to  MUlIer^a 
i:tru<ker^  and  Ahd(on%  JlfsMtKitafiH^  od  tho  latter 
to  EckheL 

iii.  CotmatHam  of  the  OnA  md  Roman  Syst^-mt 
in  Sia'ly  and  Lower  Jfaly.  —  For  the  reasons  just 
aisignod,  aome  very  brief  remarks  must  sutlice 
for  thw  part  of  the  subject,  though  it  is  one  of 
the  mo§t  interesting  in  the  whole  range  of  numis- 
matic. It  is  also,  however,  one  of  the  most 
diifictilt,  and  its  full  discotsion  woald  require  it 
seyarate  work  of  no  soiall  dimensions.  We  find 
in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy  all  the  three  chief  sys- 
tems which  prevailed  in  Greece,  and  also  the 
Italian  system,  not  kept  distinct,  but  brought  into 
connection  ;  besides  a  system  which  may  be  called 
specifically  Sikelian,  as  it  is  not  found  else- 
where, and  bendet  alio  the  Carthaginian  eyatem. 
Of  the  three  systems  imported  fn)m  Greece,  tho 
Aeginctan  was  naturally  brought  by  the  colo- 
nists from  Corinth  and  Rhodes,  who  were  tho 
chief  Dorian  settlers  in  Sicily  ;  the  EuboYe  was 
similarly  introduced  by  the  Chalcidiau  colonists, 
and  also  from  Corinth  ;  and  the  Attic  was  iut* 
ported  through  commerce,  both  directly  and  by 
way  of  Corinth.  The  Italian  is  supposed  by 
Ikickh  to  have  been  introduced  hy  tho  conunerciul 
activity  of  tho  Etniscans  at  a  very  early  period. 
Undoubted  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  last 
system  is  furnished  hy  the  very  words  Kir  pa  and 
otryKi'o,  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  otherwise 
than  as  being  the  Italian  libra  and  uacta.  It  it 
important  to  observe  that  we  have  here  a  mixture, 
not  only  of  different  stJindarda  of  wei|;ht  and 
money,  but  also  of  diifercnt  systems  of  arithmetical 
computation,  the  mixed  decimal  and  dtmdecimal 
system  of  the  Greeks  coming  into  colH«.irin  with 
the  purely  duodecimal  system  of  the  Ilaluaii. 

In  adapting  these  systems  to  one  another,  it 
would  teem  that  the  potmd  of  the  Italian  aysteni 
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(tihra,  \lrfa)  was  idciitif.i  d,  Dfit,  r\5  .soinc  Lavr 
•upposcd,  with  the  mtiKi,  but  witii  the  mtoa  oi 
tb«  Aegmetaa  leals ;  and,  c<Nisc<][uentlj,  that  120 
j^''triil.i  wiTit  to  the  tilliut,  as  wc  are  «.'X[>r('>sly  in- 
i'>r!ii<-(l  by  the  TauromeuiAa  inccriptkm  ;  and  that 
( oj  |,t  r  money  WM  eoinid  in  oonfiKmitf  with  thii 
6Ui:idard. 

PoUox  (ix.  80—82)  rcfien  to  ArotoUe'*  Fo% 
«f  lAf  J/tnwnMOMt,  for  an  aoeonot  of  fereral  d«K 

iiniiiiiiatioiH  of  Sicilian  coins,  and  of  thcw  he  nuTi- 
tiotu  the  ovyicia,  as  equal  in  value  to  odo  ekalcus; 
the  8i|8r,  etfnal  to  two  aibilci ;  tboTpifSt  to  three ; 
the  T]ii.i\iTpov  to  six  ;  and  t}:e  Xfr^  tf/dW*  iV  an 
oboi;  tbe^  Imikirpov^  be  addi,  atiU  quoting  Am* 
totle,  U  vorti  tm  o&ob,  omI  tt  fiwCbrMUM  «(Mn>. 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  there  were  many 
pBMigei  of  liie  Attic,  aa  well  as  the  Borian,  eo> 
mediani,  m  which  thete  coma  wcro  aUnded  toi,  and 
lie  (jnott'3  liiif's  from  Diphilus,  and  from  Epjchnr- 
nm«,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  A/rpo,  the 
rjfilAiTpop,  the  i^dyriov  (a  dimintition  of  «ias\ 
the  iTfyrdryKior,  and  the  8«#teU<T/»»  <rraT7jp,  (/■* 
aiher  oocuf.  A  little  hi  t^w  this,  he  quotes  from 
AriitotleTs  PoBljf  o/ Ae  Ajriji  HtiHes  the  stntrmcnt, 
that  ihe  litra  %cat  equal  in  value  to  an  .d  '/tntian 
oImJ.  (Compare,  to  the  nme  effect,  Pollux,  iv. 
174,  175.) 

From  these  statements,  it  appears  that,  in  tho 
Sicilian  silver  money,  the  Eiiboic  and  Aoginetan 
icalei  were  connecU-d  just  as  wc  have  seen  that 
they  already  wen  itt  eoa  «f  tho  sy  stems,  from 
which  the  Sicilian  money  was  diTivcd,  namely,  in 
the  Curlutbion  didrachiu  or  istatcr  uf  leu  Aegiut-tan 
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'  obols,  which  may  he  rci.'nrdf'^l  as  fc-nnin-j  the 
oTOT^p,  or  chief  coin^  of  the  Sicilian  srstem  also: 
that  then,  the  ehol^hdog  identified  wia  the  Afrpa, 
was  snbdividrd,  just  like  the  It.'ilian  {Hcuid,  friwu 
which  its  name  waa  derired,  into  twelve  puu  er 
emmen  (iyidu,  «tyit(mt,  I  e.  meiat\  mtA  ef  wUdh 
was  n  cka/au  (xoAirovs :  what  this  ekalau  ntSij 
was,  we  shall  preeeatlv  endeavour  to  sh'>^>. 

Aa  to  the  tntenneokte  paiia  ef  the  ^K  und  er 
Xfrpo,  it  18  evident,  fmm  the  explanation  which 
Pollux  gives  of  ii^as  and  t^ox,  that  he  saj^oeed 
then  to  be  named  fivn  the  nnnber  ef  enwes  thty 
contained,  as  was  clearly  the  case  w  ith  t^•"  t*w- 
ri^ywoii',  according  to  the  analogy  of  which,  if  the 
idea  ef  Pollu  had  heen  right,  8«{<u  and  rpt^i 
would  have  heen  reftj>ectivcly  diuryKtor  and  rpiiy. 
aiay  (like  fervaans).    Bentiey  has  condnsirdj 
ehewn  (qnofeed  by  Bikkh,  p.  293)  that,  io  thai 
matter,  the  Greek  pmiuinnriaiis  fell  into  s  Terr 
natural  error,  throt^h  not  understanding  a  tTttrm 
foreign  to  that  of  their  UHignagc,  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  parts  of  the  litra  were  named,  as  the  geoeral 
rule,  not  from  the  number  of  ounces  they  contained 
(except  in  die  case  of  the  mrTtryKnn',  like  the 
Latin  qmneunj;  a!i  exception  easily  arce anted 
for  by  tho  difficulty  of  expressing  the  (nctioa 
5-12ths  by  a  single  word),  but  from  the  fractional 
ji.irt  of  the  Hint  which  each  of  them  was  equal  to, 
just  as  in  the  l^atin  system.    The  following  table 
shows  the  whole  scale,  with  the  corresponding 
Latin  names,  and  with  the  values  of  the  coins  in 
silver  obnis  of  the  Aeginetaa  itandanl  and  ia  the 
copper  coins  called  ckalci  :  — 


DenominatioDS. 


'u'l  op  er  fc* 

10  Khpcu 

rpias 

12  ovyKimt 

<i  n 
»  n 
4  n 

S 

1(5* 

2  n 
1  » 

{' 


Valoei. 


0  OMfS,  di'rusm 
afterwiirds 


as  or  librn 

te$ni* 

faiMMwr 

triens 

H 

'  quadrans  or  te-  1 
nHKsW  J 

sealant 

UHcia 

1  ^  r  10  obols  1  ^  f 

J    ^  I  Aegin.  J  ™  1 


10  obols 
Aegin. 

1  obol 

i  w 

i  n 

i  ft 


]2ohoU«r 
1  didiacha 
Euboic 
12  ek«id 

4 


n 


»  s 

1 


Just  as  in  the  Latin  ijitem,  M  in  the  OneetK 

Fic'iliaii,  there  seem  to  hare  he<*n  no  coins  between 
the  half  and  whole  Kir  pa.  Thus,  in  the  second 
posange  quoted  by  Pollux  from  Epicharmus,  a 
euin  of  money  is  expressed  as  cnn5*>i:rii;  of  Xirpa 
Kol  btKOAirffos  <rTaT^p^ildm6y  rt  xal  vtyTuyyiaov. 
Even  as  deneminationa  of  weight  we  have  (so  far 
H's  wc  >  vm  t'-rms  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
septunx^  6tu,  dotlmus^  dejriana^  and  dewuc.  Bikkh 
supposes  that  thli  system  was  introduced  in  Sieily 
about  01.  40  or  50,  a  c.  6l'0  rr  500. 

The  worth  of  the  chief  coin  ia  thi<i  system,  the 
siYrer  lUra,  or  Aejrmetem  sUrer  ohol^  must  evidently 
be  a^Miined  to  have  heen,  like  the  Italian /!Ara, 
th«  value  of  a  ftouud-vixight  of  co}ipcr. 

The  gold  money  of  thii  eeale  hat  already  been 
fjvilcrn  of  under  DAMAnETinx. 

For  further  details  on  the  whole  subject,  see 
Bikkh,  JWirtrot  Untersuch.  c.  xix. 

Besides  the  /t<ro,  we  find  the  word  nummus 
(rafif^uos)  itself  in  the  Sicilian  system  as  the  name 
•f  a  narticnhr  coin.  The  Greek  ori^n  of  the 
word  It  Atteited  by  aereral  ef  the  gnmaumanii 


( Varro,  L»  L.  B6.  s,  67,  ed.  MUllcr  ;  P<Jhuc  ix. 
79;  Fe^tni,  jr.  r.  ;  Suid.  >.  r.  »'^a')t. )  Po!!ax(^.c) 
quotes  two  passages  from  Kpichannos,  in  vkich 
the  word  is  used  in  the  specific  senae^  ht  a  puti* 
eiilar  coin  ;  aixl  he  adds  the  statetncnt,  tprn 
Aristotle's  Polity  of  the  Tarentute*^  that  vnlfii^i  i* 
the  name  apidied  by  them  to  a  cmn,  on  whtcb 
Taras  was  represente^d  cnrried  on  a  dolphin.  T; 
grammarians  gave  the  value  of  the  Sicilian  iwv- 
msit  aa  1^  Attic  obo]«,  in  connection  with  a  aadl 
talent,  peculiar  to  Sicily,  or  rather  Urn  such  ta?!"?!*, 
the  older  containing  24  nummi  and  the  bter  1::. 
From  ft  ctreAil  criticism  of  these  statements,  sad 
from  an  exnmination  of  the  extant  coin?.  Bb'^kh 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  mummvM  «^ 
originally  the  aame  at  the  tow,  bnt  that,  wImi 
the  AttJC  standard  came  into  common  u*e,  this 
Hummus  or  Uira  was  diminished  by  I-l(Hh,  ia 
order  to  bring  it  into  eonfemity  with  that  scale ; 
and  by  tlii.s  change  it  became  -j^  of  the  Aeginetati 
ohol,  which  is  equal  to  1^  Attic  obols,  ot  tks 
fourth  part  of  an  Attic  diadHna._  Thos  we  pt 
the  aimpln  law  by  wiaA  the   '  ~ 
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NUUMUa. 


NUNDINAE. 


foUMeted  witli  the  Attk^  nuMly,  4  MMMilas 

1  dniAm.  Hence,  also,  wc  9«e  how  the  ounfy  of 
the  Sicilian  system  came  to  be  idontificKl  by  tbe 
Qfcck  writen  with  the  tkatemi^  in  its  specific 
sense.  The  Attic  chaient  was  ^  of  tlie  oliol 
[OuUiva}  I  hence  12  c&o/c*  woald  iiuike  up  1^ 
Attic  obeli,  tint  ie  (iwtorinf  the  l*10th  of  depre- 
rLvji  n),  an  Aeirin«*trin  nhol,  or  a  Sieiiiaii  litra. 
The  nuwauw  of  the  Tarentines,  meotioned  in  the 
•km  y— g»  frem  PoJIux,  and  whidi  wms  also 
u<<si  at  Ffcmcln'a,  waa  a  much  larjrcr  coin,  and  is 
j)rotably  the  same  ns  the  full -weighted  Aegineton 
Aadntt  (M^O*^  iT'X***)*  whieh  cnme  near 
cr:m:h  to  the  Attic  didracbm  to  be  identified 
«iib  it  when  the  currencies  came  to  be  mixed.  In 
6et  dw  wuA^mmmm  wm  andentlj  vpflMi  (like 
rtarnp  in  Greece)  to  the  cTiiof  cnrr.  nt  coin  in  nny 
sjrsioa,  and  it  may  thercforp  have  had  Tcry  dit- 
ftmt  vdvet!  Pfantoi  aetoaUjr  met  it  for  <be 
didnchok 

For  a  fiirther  account  of  the  Sicilian  mfmiRm 
ana  mtitt  tatmt,  and  the  Attico^eiliaii  syston, 

R<ickli,  cc  x\i.  xxn. 
ir.  (M  ti«  Value  Ancient  Mvaeg  in  terms  of 
mKtmm^ — When  we  endesvoiir  to  expras  tba  value 
6f  amrient  o  '\x\t,  in  terms  of  our  OT\'n,  we  meet  with 
certain  difficulties  wbicb  requife  particiiUr  con- 
•ifaitioa.  If  yn  take  for  «saiRple,  •  drttdmia, 
and  a  shilling,  and  make  a  compirison  of  their 
weight  and  of  the  fineness  of  the  silver  in  each, 
m  at  «aee  obtiAi  ft  deteradnale  nttio  for  the  nine 
of  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and  it  mipht  nppear 
ts  a  tboq^htlcM  penon  that,  havii^  thus  found 
irkaf  fiacboml  part  of  a  ihilling  a  drachma  ia,  we 
oijlit  suLstitute  that  value  for  the  drachma,  its 
multiples  and  parts^  wherever  they  are  mentioned 
by  aneisnt  aauon ;  and  ao  of  the  other  ooins  ; 
and  liiat  thus  wc  mi^jht  express  all  ancient  money 
iu  temu  of  our  onu.  Of  coarse  we  might  do  so  ; 
bvt  it  does  not  fellow  that,  after  doing  so,  we 
tllould  at  all  olitaLu  what  wc  arc  soi  king,  a  true 
idea  of  tJke  value  of  andeni  ounHry,  in  an^  sense 
vhidi  caa  throw  light  oo  the  nmneraas  social,  and 
economical,  and  political  questions,  which  the  de- 
ktminatioa  of  its  value  may  afiect.  Even  the 
floina  thenaelves  give  diArait  rcaiilta  according  as 
»e  compare  the  j^old  or  the  silver  with  our 
or  silTei^  and  also  according  as  we  compare  them 
with  the  tiDo  nin»  of  the  metal  in  the  coin  and 
the  valae  at  which  the  coin  is  current ;  our  shillina;. 
Sot  example,  is  current  at  rather  more  than  its 
ical  vatoe.  Another  aoniee  of  disagreement,  in 
r'iin;arln^  the  pild  and  tlie  silver  coins  wlih  ours, 
it  the  di&rent  ratios  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that 
of  niver  in  ancient  and  in  modem  timea.  (See 
Argkntum,  Ai  KL'M.)  The  only  course  left  is 
to  exfteee  the  value  of  the  ancient  coins  in  terms 
of  the  eeenmi  ooAm  of  oar  eoini,  ehooni^  the 
to^tKXjn  or  shilling  as  the  standard  just  as  we 
Bay  prefer,  but  in  making  use  of  the  values  so 
•biatoea,  to  mneroher  that  Iftfjr  ai>«  eemparativeJy 

tcorthl/fn.  until  hi/  other  tnrcsfi(falions  tre  have  as- 

mimned  tke  valm  of  moneu  at  oompared  %citA  com- 
moHUet  at  diflerait  penoda  of  ancient  lustory. 

investigations  form  no  part  of  our  present 
•abject.  The  leader  is  referred  for  them  to 
BSdth^  PMeBeommy  of  Allumt^  and  to  Jacobs 
-rv  of  the  Prta'ous  Metals.  The  Tahles  ap- 
P<*oded  to  this  work  are  coostmeted  on  the  priu- 
cipb  we  have  deoctibed. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  nake  any  attempt  to  gjve  a 


complete  list  even  of  the  chief  bonks  on  numisma- 
ties.  All  the  enrlii'T  works  are  referreil  to  in  one 
or  othtT  of  the  few  books  which  we  now  proceed 
to  mention  as  those  whieh  are  moat  important  for 
the  studfiit  who  ^v!^hr9  to  pursue  the  Milti-  t  t  fur- 
ther: —  Eckbel,  Doctfina  Sumontm  Wttii-um^  H 
vols.  4to.,  Vindohon.  1792^1839,  some  of  the 
volumes  being  second  editions  ;  Rasche,  iMncom 
VntTerme  Hc%  Numariae^  7  vols.  8vd^  Lips.  17&0 
— 1805  t  Wnm,  do  iVasbraet,  jVmionHN,  jl|«N< 
ftimmm,  ac  dp  Anni  ordinandi  Rationibu»^  apud 
Uomanoe  et  Onu-voa.  Stutg.  1831,  8vo.  ;  Uussey, 
Eaet^  am  Ae  Ancient  Weiffhte  <md  MoMjft  Ox£« 
iJjnC,  fivo.  ;  Bi)(kh,  M<  trulfjische  Vniermckunpen 
after  O'cundUfy  Munxf  wue^  und  Maeee  dee  AUer- 
Vmau  ta  tireni  Ziuammenihmge^  Berlin,  1838, 
8vo  ;  Orote*s  Review  of  BSckhli  work,  in  the 
Claeaical  Museum^  vol.  L  H*«S.l 
NUNCUPATIO.  [Tb«tam«?»ti?m.] 
Nt'  XDINAE  is  invariably  and  justly  derived 
by  nil  the  ancient  writers  from  notem  and  diea^  to 
that  it  iilendly  signifies  ^  ninth  day.  (Dionyo. 
Ant.  Rom.  ii.  28,  vii.  53;  Mncrob.  Sat.  i.  16; 
Festus,  f.  V.  Nundinaiem  C'ocam.)  In  ancient  Ca< 
lendarki  all  the  days  of  the  year,  beginning  with 
the  first  of  Januan*,  are  diviiled  into  what  wi-  may 
call  weeks,  each  containing  eight  days  which  are 
marked  by  the  letten  A,  B,  C,  D,  'E,  F,  O,  H. 
Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  hand-*  that  this  (livi>:nn 
is  mode  to  mark  the  nundinoe,  for  every  eighth 
day,  aeeordinf  to  oar  node  of  speaking,  was  a 
nmidinae.  There  wors  thus  always  seven  ordi- 
nary days  between  two  ntmdinae.  The  Romans 
in  their  peenliar  mode  of  roekoning  added  theae 
two  iiiii  i!inac  to  the  Seven  ordinary  days,  and 
consequently  said  that  the  nundinae  recurred  every 
ninth  day,  and  called  them  maMfcnas,  at  it  were 
nin-emdiunc  A  similar  mode  of  stating  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  a  week  is  still  customary  in  Ger- 
many, where.  In  CMnman  liliB,  the  expNosion  «iE^ 
</<iy<  is  used  for  a  week,  and  the  French  and 
Italians  in  the  same  manner  call  a  fortnight  jpuiua 
yseKte  and  ^aiadtCT  jfiomi. 

The  number  of  nnndinae  in  the  ancient  year  of 
ten  months  was  38 ;  and  care  was  always  taken 
timt  they  should  not  fell  on  the  calends  of  Janoary 
nor  upon  the  nones  of  any  month  (Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
13  ;  Dion  Cass.  zL  47,  xlviiL  33),  and  in  order  to 
eAct  this,  tlie  855th  day  of  the  fanor  year  [^diee 
infercahris)  was  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  coincidence  of  the  nundinae  with  the 
prinae  calendae  or  tiie  nonea.  Macrobfaii  saya 
that  it  was  generally  believed  that  if  the  nundinae 
fell  up<m  the  phmoe  cal<mdae,  the  whole  year 
woald  be  signalised  by  miafertnnM;  the  nonea 
were  avoided  because  the  birthday  of  king  Servius 
Tullius  was  celebrated  on  the  nones  of  «very 
month,  ae  it  waa  known  that  he  was  horn  on  tim 
nones  of  some  month,  though  the  month  itself 
was  not  known.  Now,  as  on  the  nundinea, 
the  eoantry-Mk  aaaemUed  in  the  city,  the 
patricians  feared  lest  the  plebeians  gallun-d  at 
Homo  on  the  nones  might  become  excited  and  eo^ 
danger  the  peace  of  the  repablte.   These  reasona 

arc  indeed  vi-ry  inisiitlsfactory,  as  n-ittling  (Gcsr/i. 
der  JiMH,  Staatetv.  n.  183)  has  shown,  and  it  is 
m«e  prohaUe  that  ue  calends  of  January  were  ill 

suited  to  be  nundinae,  because  this  day  was  gene- 
rally spent  by  every  father  in  the  bosom  of  bis 
own  firaiily,  and  that  the  nonei  were  avoided,  be< 
cause,  at  Ovid  {Fail,  L  58)  ai^i^  ATeaorNm  tetofti 
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m  KUNDINAR. 

dtoeani.  But  at  the  time  when  the  Julian  calen- 
dar wa»  introduced,  the»c  scru  [)!('«,  w  li.itever  they 
may  liave  been,  were  n^lect«d,  and  in  sereral 
■neiant  almdariR  tb*  mmdinM  Ml  on  the  first  of 
Janiiark'"  as  well  as  on  the  nonet.  (Set  (Jrapviui!, 
Themitir.  vul.  viti.  p.  7*  aiid  the  various  oiicicnt 
Cilendaria.  Botb  befiwre  and  after  tb«  time  of 
C;u  sar  it  wns  somftimfs  tlionyht  nec^sarr,  for  re- 
ligiouA  reasons,  to  transfer  the  nundinae  from  the 
day  on  which  they  should  have  fallen  to  another 
one.  (Dion  Cim.  It,  24.)  The  nundinae  ihem- 
aclvcs  were,  occordinf;;  to  Pliil.irch  {(^mest.  Hum. 
p.  275,  b),  sacred  to  Satnm,  and,  according  to 
Oraniiis  Licinlau'i'^  ('n>.  .V/  v-'/.  s,tt.  i.  16)  the 
FlamiJiica  otTercd  at  ail  nuudiiuie  a  sacrifice  of  a 
ram  to  Jupiter. 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  HKtitntion  of  the 
nundinae  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  some  M}-  tli.iL  it  .v;u 
Romulus  (Dionys.  iL  28  ;  Tuditanus,  ap.  Af<irr,)fi. 
Sat.l.e.),  and  others  that  it  was  Serviu-  T  il'iiia 
(CassilU  Hemina, a/)./l/(icro6.  ^e.),  who  mstitnted 
tb«m,  wbile  the  nature  af  tbe  tUnge  for  which 
they  were  orijfinally  set  npnrt  seems  to  show  that 
their  institution  wm  m  old  as  the  Komuliati  yoar 
of  ten  months,  or  at  least  that  they  were  instituted 
at  the  tinio  wht'n  the  Roman  populatiun  extended 
beyond  the  preciiicu  of  the  city  iiaelt'.  For  the 
ttondinae  were  orif<innlly  nuurket^ya  for  the 
country-folk,  on  which  they  came  to  Home  to  sell 
the  produce  ot  their  labour,  and  on  which  the  king 
aettied  th«  legal  dispalea  aniong  them.  When, 
therefore,  we  read  that  the  nundinae  were  feriae, 
or  dies  nefasti,  and  that  no  comitia  wt-re  allowed 
to  be  held,  we  have  to  imdcntanil  this  of  the  )»o- 
|iulti«,  and  not  of  thr"  I'S  ;  and  while  for  the 
pnpuius  the  nundinae  were  fcri.ae,  they  were  real 
days  of  business  /aiti  or  comiti'iha)  for  the 
plebeians,  who  on  these  occasions  pleaded  their 
causet  with  members  of  their  own  order,  and  held 
their  puhlle  meetingit  (the  ancient  oomitia  of  the 
plebeian^)  and  debates  on  such  matters  as  con- 
cerned their  own  order,  or  to  discuss  which  they 
were  innled  bjr  the  aenate.  (Dionyi.  tu.  66  ;  Ma- 
crob.  c./  Plin.  It.  N.  xviii.  .3  ;  Festus,  r.  A'un- 
ditiMi  compare  Niebuhr,  Hid.  o/Jiome^  vol.  ii.  p. 
3)S.)  How  \Mg  thia  diitinctieo  existod  that  the 
nundinae  were  nefasti  for  the  patricians  nnd  fasti 
for  the  plebeians,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  law  of 
the  Twelre  TaUea  they  appear  to  have  been  re> 
f^arded  as  fiuti  for  both  orders  (Gellins.  xx.  1. 
§  49),  though,  according  to  Gcanioa  Licinianus 

Maer6b.le.\  thia  eluinge  waa  btvodveed  at « 
later  time  by  the  Lex  Hortensia,  2J56  B.C.  This 
innovation,  whenever  it  was  introduced,  facilitated 
the  attendanee  of  the  plehdaaa  at  the  oomitia  een- 
ttiriftta.  Tn  the  ancient  calendaria,  therefore,  the 
nundinae  and  dies  fiuti  coincide.  The  subject* 
to  be  bud  before  the  eomitia,  whether  they  were 
proposals  for  new  laws  or  the  appointment  of 
ofHcen,  were  announced  to  the  people  three  nun- 
dhrna  beforehand  (friaaiMfHio  die  proponere^  Ma- 

crol).  /.  e.  /  Cic.  U'l  Fam.  xvL  12,  PkO^^  "T.^pTO 

Domo,  16;  Liv.  iii.  35.) 
The  mmdinae  being  thna  at  all  thnea  days  of 

liiiHiness  for  tlie  pleheiaiis  (i't  fi'-t  exclusively  for 
them,  and  afterwards  for  the  itatricians  also),  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribnnee  of  the  people  wwe  con- 
fined to  these  days,  and  it  was  iiecejis;in>-  that  they 
should  be  terminated  in  one  day,  that  ia,  if  a  pro- 
positkn  -did  not  ooroe  to  s  deasuiii  in  one  day  it 
was  loit^  and  if  it  wai  to  be  hvoaght  agam  befbra 


OBELISCU& 

the  people,  the  tribunes  were  obliged  to  annooact 
it  three  nundines  beforehand,  aa  if  H  were  qute  a 

new  subject. 

Instead  of  nundinat  the  form  mmmdinMm  is  some- 
times used,  hut  only  when  it  is  prectdt  d  In-  a 
numeral,  as  in  Irinundinum^  or  triuum  nukdmum. 
(See  the  paaaagaa  above  referred  to.)  It  is  tlso 
nscd  in  the  expression  infcmuiKiinum  rr  v'frr 
nuadinum,,  tliat  i«,  the  time  which  elapses  betwwra 
two  nundinae.  (Varro  and  LuciL  apmd 
iii.  1  4.T.)  The  won!  nundinae  is  sometiincs  u^ed 
to  deiiigiiate  a  niarkcl-place  or  a  titne  tor  tnarkctii^ 
in  geneiaL  (Cic.  dt  Ltg,  Agr^  IL  83,  PUBf, 
V.  4  )  lU&J 

NU'XDINUM.  [NCNDINAB.] 

N  U  M  I  V  no.  [Omn  M«n  Nmnum] 

NUTXiAJB.  (MATBiMoimni.] 


a 

OnAE.  [TniBtra.] 

OIJKLISCUS  (h€t\l<TKOs)  is  a  dinjimitlvj  of 
0Mn3  {oif\6^)^  which  properly  signifies  a  *Aa/^ 
mtd  Ikimj,  a  d-moer  or  and  is  the  name  given 
to  certain  works  of  Egyptian  art*  A  detaQed 
description  of  such  work^  would  be  incotuisteot 
with  the  plan  of  this  work,  bat  aonw  notiee  «f 
them  is  required  by  the  fact  that  several  of  rh<*jn 
were  transported  to  liomc  oiider  the  einptrrun. 
Amroianos  Marcellimia  (zrii.  4)  says  ^that  an 
obelisk  is  a  very  rough  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  kind 
of  land*mark  or  boandary  stone,  rising  with  a  small 
inclination  on  all  sidea  to  a  great  heifhtt  and  io 
ordi-r  that  it  may  imitate  a  solar  ray  hy  a  irr.iitnl 
diminution  of  iu  bulk,  it  terminates  in  a  proiooga- 
tton  of  four  faces  united  in  a  aharp  point  It  ii 
very  carefully  smoothed."  Most  ancient  wrltcti 
consider  obelisks  as  emblematic  of  the  sun's  nys. 
(Corop.  nin.  H.  JV.  znvi  14.) 

An  obelisk  is  properly  a  single  Mock  of  stone, 
cut  into  a  quadrilateral  form,  the  sides  of  which 
diminish  gradually,  but  almost  imperceptibly  froai 
the  hase  to  the  top  of  the  sliaft,  hut  do  not  termi- 
nate in  an  apex  upon  the  top,  which  is  ctuvoed 
hf  a  amall  pyramid,  canairting  of  fonr  sides  tmai* 
nating  in  a  point.  The  Egyptian  obelisks  wrre 
mostly  made  of  the  red  granite  of  Syme,  fnm 
whieh  place  they  were  earned  ta^M  diffoNMjwIl 
of  Ftfvpt.  They  were  generally  placed  in  pain  at 
the  entrance  to  a  temple,  and  occasionally  in  the 
interior,  and  were  niaailj  eovcred  with  1u(n|ly« 
phical  inscription.*. 

Obelisks  were  first  transported  to  Rome  under 
Augustita,  who  canaed  one  to  be  creeled  at  Am 
Circus  and  another  in  the  Campus  Mnrtius.  (Plin. 
zzxvi  14.)  The  foraer  was  restored  in  158S, 
and  ia  called  at  preaent  the  Planinian  obrlisL 
Its  whole  heii^ht  is  abont  11 6  feet,  and  v^ith^-'ut 
the  base  about  7B  feet  The  obelisk  in  the  Campos 
Maittna  waaeetnp  byAugnatnaaeasanidiaL  It 
stands  at  present  on  the  Monte  Citorio,  where  it 
was  placed  in  1792.  Ite  whole  height  i«  abont 
110  ftet,  and  withoat  the  baaa  abeat  71  feet 
Another  obelisk  wa.**  hronght  to  Rome  by  CalignU, 
and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the  Circus  of  Cali- 
gula. (Plin.xxx«L  16,  xtL  76.  |  2.)  It  stamle 
at  present  in  front  of  St  Peter's,  where  it  w« 

•  Hoodotoa  (ii.  Ill)  uaeo  MeMir  thaaaoie 
of  an  ohelJiik* 
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placed  in  15n6,  anil  its  w}iole  height  u  about  132 
fcet,  aad  witlumt  the  base  and  modem  omamenta 
•t  top  aboot  88  feet  Bui  tiw  hii^t  obelnk  at 
Rome  is  that  which  was  originally  transported 
fcm  Heliopolts  to  Alexandria  by  CmutantiniB, and 
cootejred  to  Bome  by  his  ion  Godrtntim,  trbo 
placed  it  in  the  Circus  ^fax1mus.  (Amm.  Marc 
xrii.  4.)  Ita  preaent  position  is  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  Latena  dmidi,  wlwn  it  «m  pkesd 
in  1588.  lU  whole  height  is  abool  149  Mt,  and 
without  the  base  about  1 05  feet. 

There  are  eight  other  obelisks  at  Bon*  besMst 
those  iQMitioned  above,  bat  none  of  them  are  of 
historical  importiuice.  There  are  also  obelisks  in 
varioas  other  places,  as  at  Constantinople,  Aries, 
Florence!,  Catana  in  Sicily,  some  of  which  are 
Works  of  Egyptian  art,  and  others  only  imitations. 

There  are  two  small  obelisks  in  the  British 
If  oseom,  which  wem  brought  by  the  French  from 
Cairo.  Thf  precfding  brief  account  is  chiefly  token 
from  Long's  K'jvpiian  Aniiquiiies^  vol.  L  cc.  14, 
15.  London,  I'Jmo. 

Oni.UJATIO  NES.  Ol.n^fttlo  is  dofiiipd  (Inst. 
3.  lit.  12)  to  be  "a  bond  of  law  by  which  we  are 
undtT  a  necessity  of  rclcasii^  (tohemiae)  some* 
thioiT  accordinir  to  the  laws  of  our  state."  Ac- 
cording to  Paulus  (Dig.  44.  UU  7.  «.  'V)  the  sub- 
stance of  an  obiigatio  does  aoi  eonsist  in  this  that 
it*  o'ljVct  is  to  make  any  corporenl  thing  (corj)u.s) 
or  serritns  ours,  but  that  it  shall  bind  aiinlhcr  pcr- 
ssQ  Is  give  in  somethinf, ««  to  do  something,  or 
tn  iccore  or  make  pood  something  (ad  danrlttm 
alvjaul^  rW  /aeie»dum^  vcl  prut'iimtdum).  This  i 
binding  "  is  a  legal  binding,"  that  it,  the  party 
who  fail*  to  p*^rf  inn  what  he  has  engajjed  to  do, 
is  liable  to  legal  compulsion  ;  in  other  words,  the 
duty  which  he  owit  nfty  be  enfoieed  bj  lait  or 
nction.  The  dut}'  most  consist  in  something  that 
has  a  pecuniary  value,  or  may  bo  estimated  in 
mwy  (Dig.  40.  tit  7.  s.  9.  |  2) :  if  the  duty  is  not 
caphle  of  such  estimation,  \'  is  not  a  duty  which 
can  be  enfcoced  by  legal  process.  An  agreement 
wliieb  cnmot  be  enforeed  beeanao  it  is  not  con* 
finoahle  to  the  prinnplcs  of  Roman  Law,  is  not 
properly  an  obiigatio,  but  still  the  lioinaus  gave 
sra  agnBsaiept  the  name  of  Obiigatio,  when  it 
was  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  .lu^  Gen- 
ttam,  and  added  the  term  Naturalis,  bv  which  it 
isoppeaad  to  CivOia  and  Pneloria  cr^onwaria. 
Obliij^tiones  Civiles  were  those  which  produced  a 
right  of  action  according  to  the  Jus  Civile  ;  Prae> 
tafBK  or  HoMiariaa  w«ro  tlHM  irhidi  owad  their 
fiir:e  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Praetor.  In  tlie 
wider  sense  Civiles  Obligatioaes  eomprebend  Uooo- 
fariia,  inttBmdk  as  the  Edieta  laagistmiauia  Ink 
r>-,if  to  Jus  Civile  in  its  wvl'-r  n--.  [Jcs.] 
This  is  the  sense  of  Civiles  when  opposed  to  Na- 
tandfls  OUqiatioiMi:  Civtlca  Obltgationei  bave 
the  narrower  sense  when  Civiles,  Honorariae, 
aad  Natwales  are  opfMsed  amoo^  ona  another. 
Umbo  oliGigatidaet,  whieb  ware  -viewed  as  based 
on  the  Naturalia  Ratio,  were  peculiarly  consi- 
dered as  booaa  fidei ;  and  such  obligationes  were 
the  <eandatian  of  bonaa  fidd  aetienea,  of  irbieb 
t?ic  Roman  I^w  recognised  a  limited  number,  as 
eati  et  venditi  actiooM ;  locati  et  condocti  actio  ; 
aiandati,  ncgotienan  geotonun,  tatdaa  aetiones ; 
ommodati  actio,  and  some  others.  The  term 
Mridam  jm  (Cod.  £.  tiL  13^  is  opposed  to  bona 
fides ;  and  tlrieti  jana  aetioiiia  aia  apposed  to 
booaa  fidd  MliaMik  Yiawsd  wilb  nteanea  to 


the  facts  on  which  the  law  opomt-'d  to  give  Ob- 
Ikationes  a  binding  luoet  Obligationes  arose  from 
Cwntnct  and  Qoasi  Contract,  and  Ddict  {malefic 
ciuin,  (JtUctuni),  and  Quasi  delict.  (  Inst.  3.  tit.  13.) 
This  division  of  Obligatiooes  with  respect  to  their 
origin  was  apparently  viewed  as  axbaostive;  though 
it  is  doubtful  whether  tlie  Roman  jurists  really 
viewed  every  obiigatio  as  included  with  one  of 
theae  fear  wvisions.  For  instance,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  actio  ad  exhibendum  was  considered 
as  an  obiigatio  qoasi  ex  ooatiactu,  or  an  obiigatio 
qoasi  ex  delicto.  Otuns  dividsa  Obligationes  into 
these :  ex  contractu  and  ex  delicto  ;  Iwt  he  intends 
to  comprehend  the  obligationes  quasi  ex  contractu 
under  those  ex  contractu,  and  obligationes  quasi 
ex  delicto  under  those  ex  delicto.  In  his  Anna 
(Dig.  44.  tit  7.  s.  1)  he  distributes  obligntiones  as 
to  their  origin  into  obligationes  ex  contractu,  cx 
delicto^  and  ex  variis  causvum  figuris ;  and  the  ex 
variis  causarum  figuris  eonijjrehends  the  ohligti- 
tiones  quasi  ex  contractu  mid  quiisi  cx  delicto  ;  in* 
deed  the  term  is  comprehensive  enough  to  caaipro- 
hcnd  all  others,  what«'vcr  they  may  be. 

Contract  (confntctus)  was  nia.du  ia  four  ways  — 
Re,  Veriiia,  Litteris,  and  Consensu. 

As  an  examiile  of  an  obiigatio  Re,  Galus  mentions 
Mutuum  [MuTUuai].  Also,  if  a  man  received 
what  was  not  due  from  a  person  who  payad  bj 
mistake,  the  payer  had  hi?  rrirn  dy  for  the  recovery 
(condictio  indcbiti)  just  as  it  it  were  a  ijkae  of 
Mutuum.  But  ^  this  kmd  of  oUigatioii,**  observoa 
Gaius  (iii.  91),  docs  not  appear  to  arise  from 
contract,  because  he  who  gives  with  the  intention 
of  payment,  rather  intanda  to  dissolve  or  put  an 
end  to  (flittnih^re)  a  transaction  (nwfolium\  than 
tu  commouce  or  to  constitute  (£%m/mAere)  a  txans^ 
action.** 

To  the  contracts  made  Re,  there  also  heloBg 

COMMODAT17M,  DxPOSITUSf,  and  PiGNCS. 

The  Obiigatio  Varbia  was  contracted  by  oral 

question  and  answer  between  the  parties.  The 
form  of  words  might  be : — Dare  Spondes  'e  Spondeo 
( Sponden'  tu  istud  ?  Spondeo.  Plant  Capt.  iv.  3. 
117.)  Prihis?  Dabo  :  Promittis?  Pmmitto  ; 
FidepromitUs  ?  Fidcpromitto  ;  Fidcjubes?  Fide> 
jubeo;  FadeaP  Flimam.  The  words  Dare  Spoodes? 
Spondeo,  were  so  peculiarly  Roman  that  their  legal 
effect  could  not  be  preserved,  if  their  meaning  was 
transferred  into  anetber  Imgoage;  nor  coold  a 
valid  ohligatio  with  n.  prrcgrinns  be  made  hy  the 
use  of  the  word  Spondeo.  (Ooius,  iii.  93,  179.) 
Tbe  evidence  of  sndi  an  obiigatio  mast  bava  bean 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  (Cic.  pro  Rote.  Cbm.  5.) 

It  is  to  this  form  of  contract  by  question  and 
answer  (m  isfcrwyelfeas  si  rsspoasANis)  that  the 
terms  "stipulari"  nnfl  "  stipulatio"  i  i Ti  r.  The 
word  **stipulari  properly  refers  to  him  who  asks 
the  question  t  at  qitb  ita  dari  stipaletnrt  Pest  morw 
tem  meam  dari  spondes  ;  vet  ita.  Cum  morieris, 
spondes  ?  The  person  who  asked  the  qaestiom  was 
Stipulator ;  he  wbo  aniwered  tbe  question  wsa 
Promissor,  and  he  was  sjiid  Sponderc.  (On in 5.  iii. 
100,  105  ;  INg.  45.  tit  1.  a.  113.  Ih  Vertorum 
ObligaHamhm!}  Sometimes  tbe  wbole  form  of 
words  wliich  comprises  the  question  and  the  an- 
swer, is  comprehended  in  the  tenu  Stipubtio  (D^. 
45.  tit  1.  a.  5.  §  1),  and  the  participle  "  Stipnlata** 
is  sometimes  used  in  »  jaiiiva  asnia.  (6ick  pm 
Bo$c  Com.  5.) 

A  aUpidatio  wbieb  taiitaiBiid  an  tnpoiiiblo  co^ 
ditiMftWMiBf«ltd(iMfjNa).  AathaStimilatbvaa 
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c-fl'i-itcj  \>y  \voii1«,  it  \y:i^  a  noei\i!>nry  Cfiiisoquoiice 
that  the  parties  sbould  have  power  to  speak  and 
licwv  tlii*  !tTiMin^  WW  founded  the  nde  of 

law  that  a  nmtus  ami  a  svin^iis  could  not  !><•  )iartics 
to  a  Stipulatio,  A«  to  the  ability  of  PopiUi  and 
Tnfantei  with  icapeet  to  Obligationet,  •«»  IimriMn 
and  Infans.  Thv  Pii))idator  nii<;lit  have  another 
party  to  the  contract  ou  hid  beiuU^  who  was  caUed 
Adatipidalor.  The  Adstipulator  had  the  tame 
right  of  action  as  the  Stipniator,  and  tliorcTore  a 
payment  in  respect  of  the  sttpalatio  could  be  made 
to  him  at  well  as  to  the  8ttpalator ;  and  the  Stipu- 
lator had  an  actio  Mandnt!  apaln!«t  the  Adstifiulator 
for  the  recovery  of  any  thing  that  he  had  receircd. 

There  were  some  peeoliafiUee  ht  the  Adstipok- 
tio.  'llic  ri^ht  of  action  did  not  pass  to  the  hrrcs 
of  the  Addtipulator,  and  the  adstipulatio  of  a 
stare  for  his  master  had  no  effect,  though  in  all 
cases  he  could  acquire  for  his  tnastcr  by  stipulatio. 
The  same  rule  of  law  appeared  to  apply  to  hiro  who 
was  Id  Mancipio,  for  he  was  scrvi  loco.  If  a  son 
Avlio  wnfi  in  the  power  of  his  &thcr«  became  his 
Adstipulator,  he  did  not  acquire  any  thin^  for  his 
father,  though  he  acquired  for  him  by  stipulatio. 
Still  his  adstipnktio  gave  the  son  a  right  of  action, 
provided  he  was  released  from  the  father's  power 
without  a  capitU  deminutio,  as  for  instance  by  the 
fiither^i  deau  er  1^  being  inaugurated  Flarocn 
Diali«.  The  5(iimc  rule  of  law  applied  to  A  filia- 
familiaa  and  to  a  wife  in  mauu. 

Those  who  wtm  boond  Ibr  the  Pramiaaor  were 
called  Sponsorei,  Fide|ininuioiei»  FidajuMores 
[Intrrcessio]. 

The  Oldigntio  Literis  is  illustnted  by  Gains 
(iii.  128)  by  the  instance  of  Nomina  transcripticia, 
as  when  a  creditor  who  lu^  a  debt  due  frum  a 
person  in  respect  of  a  ^il<-,  or  a  letting,  or  a  part- 
nership, enters  it  in  his  book  {eodi<rs,  or  Uiluhte 
ctjiCHsi  et  aecepii)  as  a  debt  {ejrjfCHtHm  Wi  /art  : 
toiapare  Cie.  pro  Rom,  Com,  4,5;  erpcnsum  tultste 
nnn  dint,  mm  tnfiulas  non  rfatnt).  'i  hia  ivrts  called 
NouicH  tnuiS4:ripticium  a  ic  in  {personam.  It  was 
railed  transcriptio  •  penona  in  (icrsonam,  when,  for 
instance,  "  I  have  entered  ai  due  from  you  tlie  debt 
which  Titius  owes  to  iiic,  that  is,  ii  Titius  Los 
transferred  or  assigned  (deleyavii)  you  to  me." 

Cicero  clearly  allud.  s  to  this  Literarum  Obliga- 
tio  in  bis  Oration  pro  Hosdo  Comoaio.  He  says 
<e.  5),  apciUcing  of  the  plaintiff  1i  demand :  **  hie 
claim  i"?  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  (pecmia  crrla'^,  ' 
and  this  must  be  either  '  data  *  (a  case  of  obligatio 
re),  or  *expenaR  hita*  (the  Literaram  Ohligi^), 
or  stipulata  (an  n1ili?atio  VerliisV^ 

Some  difficulty  arises  about  the  mode  of  con- 
verting an  obligation  of  a  different  kind  into  an 
(Jbli^fntin  Literis.  The  sul>jcet  is  discussed  by 
Untcrbolzncr  {Ueber  die  Hede  dct  Victtro fUr  dem 
Sdiam^iderQ.  JiMdSas,  Zeitaehtift,  rtl  I  p.  248)  in 
an  int,''  niotis  essay,  which,  however,  was  written 
before  the  publication  of  the  MS.  ot  Oaius ;  and  it 
fcaa  linee  been  diicaaaed  by  himaelf  and  by  other 

wriu TS.  T'ntorholzner  conjectured  tliat  A  third 
pcutyt  with  the  consent  of  the  debtor  and  creditor, 
made  the  entry  in  hia  own  boefca ;  bat  there  fa  no 
e\id>  nce  in  fcii}>]>oi-t  of  this  assumption.  Theophilii  = 
(.\d.  tit  1.  Ve  LU.  OUig.)  represents  the  Literarum 
Obligatin  a«  a  Novatio  or  a  change  of  an  obligation 
of  one  kind  into  an  oVditiation  of  another  kin  l. 
and  this  he  says  was  etlcctcd  both  by  words  and 
initing  (^lumrt  mA  yfdfttuun).  It  vaa  aflfaded, 
iweoniing  to  bin,  by  the  creditor  tnitoig  to  the 


delttor  ('ypd(p(iv  f)t)uara  vphi  aiVi»-)  to  IlA.  lis 
consent  to  the  old  obligation  being  made  into  a 
new  one  of  a  dlflerent.  kind,  and  by  the  debl« 
cf)nscntin?.    As  Htatcd  by  him  the  Obli;:atio  Li- 
teris might  be  an  obl^atio  contacted  by  a  letter 
of  the  ereditar  to  the  debtor  and  dwdebtoi^  repir. 
Tn  principle  there  would  be  no  objection  to  its 
being  contracted  by  the  debtor^  eonaeot  eiyewtd 
by  a  flnbocriptioo  in  the  cnditnrli  booki.  The 
Literarum  Obligatio  of  Theophilna,  howerer, nther 
seems  to  correqMnd  to  the  other  kinds  of  Litiss- 
rum  Obligatio  refemd  to  by  Oaius  (iiu  134), 
.wlierc  he  says  **this  obligation  can  be  contracted  , 
by  chirogniDha  and  cyngtapha,  that  ia,  if  a  maa  j 
writes  that  tie  owe*  a  sum  of  money  or  will  par  it; 
provided,  howerer,  there  be  no  stipulatio  oo  the 
same  account.*^    It  is  not  impossible  that  Gatas 
tneana  that  the  creditor  might  conTert  an  obl^ 
tion  (if  another  kind  into  that  of  pecunta  expetus 
by  the  bare  entry  of  it  in  his  book  ;  for  it  is  no 
objection  to  this,  at  Unterholiner  has  it,  **  that  s 
unilateral  writing  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  ibocU 
bare  the  effect  of  putting  another  person  under  so 
obligatio,*^  for  an  obligatio  was  alnady  contraded, 
which  the  creditor  would  hare  to  prore,  hot  if  ht 
could  proTO  it,  the  law  gave  him  all  the  advaotsce 
of  a  creditor  for  pi^cunla  certa,  if  he  had  complied  ! 
with  certain  forma.    Oaitts  (iiL  137)  certainly 
may  be  understood  as  asserting  that  this  obligatis  j 
was  contracted  simply  '*cxpensum  ferendo:**  bet 
it  teems  to  be  the  general  opfauon  that  this  Lite- 
rarum Obligatio  required  the  consent  of  the  debtor  ! 
either  orally  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  or  br  ' 
letter  (Cic.  pro  Rote.  Com.  5 ;  Val.  Max.  niL  2.  I 
§  2);  and  thi^     Jir>*.  ii^consiietent  with  Oaiui,  f'T  | 
though  iie  says  llutt  ibc  debtor  is  bound  bj  Ute 
'*«xpemmn  ferendo,*'  that  does  not  enbide  Us 
consent,  l>n»  merely  shows  what  is  necessary  ia 
order  to  make  the  consent  an  obligatio  litcitiL 

The  Obligationcs  Consensn  were  Emtio  ad 
Venditin,  Locatio  Conductio,  Societas,  Mandttrr-.  | 
All  Ubligationes  by  contract  of  course  re^uireii 
consent  and  the  evidence  of  consent ;  but  these 
obligationcs,"  says  Gaius  (iii.  13.'>,  "are  taid  tj 
be  contracted  coMenn,  because  uo  peculia;  f4jna  oi 
words  or  writing  was  reqaired,  but  the  consent  of 
tlic  jiarties  to  the  transaction  was  stifficienL"  Ac- 
cordingly such  transactions  could  take  place  U>- 
tvreen  penooa  at  a  diftanoe  firom  nnot^,  Wt 
a  vr»rV.onim  obligatio  required  the  preM-nce  ef  t^e 
parlies.  The  actions  founded  on  these  Obbgaii«*iiei 
consensu  were  Borae  fidci. 

An  Oldlpatio  Civilis  implies  a  riyht  rf  aci'cn 
agaiiut  the  person  who  owes  the  dnty  (jn 
Hffotwr).   Thia  right  ef  actiao  (mtemlrmm) 
be  acquired  by  any  person  who  -si-as  s'li  juris.  It 
might  also  be  acquired  for  him  by  those  who 
in  nia  Polcilni,  XaMn,  and  HaaespitiB ;  aad 
free  men  and  slaves  ^\  ^  .in  a  man  p>ssr'«ted  bras  I 
tide,  with  certain  exceptions.    This  right  of  actios 
might  alao  be  neqvirad  hf  •  nnn  thnmgh  the  aeti 
of  a  free  man  who  nag  his  ttscnt,  so  far  that 
could  require  the  cession  of  the  obligatio  so  ac- 
quired. ! 

An  OblIg:itio  was  tenniriatcd  (lo?!iittr)  in  ran-  ■ 
ous  ways.    The  roost  common  wi^  was  by  par*  | 
ment  (so^Kt)  of  wbatvatdiMk.   Ananwintae  | 
I  i  risent  of  the  creditor  might  p.ay  another**  delt, 
but  the  two  school*  differed  aa  to  the  koJ  CQO* 
quenca  «f  ndi  pajHMBL  ThaPkocnKmatand 
MUiflriqg  atnetij  to  fm^nmM  jpratcfUi 
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tainr<!  lliat  tLe  dcLtorwaa  still  under  hia  oLlifrntio, 
Vil  i(  the  money  waa  demanded  of  him  by  the 
miSut  he  bad  a  good  plea  of  doliu  maltu  {tJKeptio 
dali  rnaU). 

As  obiigatio  night  be  tenninated  bj  Acccpti- 
ItSM.  An  obl%Btio  eontmctcd  per  aee  et  libram 
might  be  detcniiiied  in  the  nine  war,  and  also 
one  arising,  ex  judicati  caosa.**  [  Nbxi;m.]  An 
oblif^tio  might  also  be  determined  by  Novatioi, 
which  is  the  change  of  an  existing  da^  (dtbUmm) 
iato  another  obligation,  and  the  determination  of 
the  former  obligation.  (Dig.  46.  tit.  2.  De  Nova- 
/uMuiiu  ef  IMyo/tcm&Kf.)  Thi*  b  explained  by 
tbe  following  instance  (Gains,  iii.  176):  —  If  T 
stipulate  that  Titius  shall  give  me  what  ii  due 
from  you,  » ww  cMigatio  arise*  by  the  intcnren- 
tioQ  of  a  new  penon,  and  tlio  former  «l.Ii;,'ation  is 
detennined  by  being  rcplucetl  by  the  latter  ;  and 
soraetimet  a  former  obiigatio  may  be  determined 
by  a  su!««juent  stipulatio,  thou;ih  the  subsequent 
stipulalto  may  be  invalid. —  If  the  stipulation  was 
fiwtbafluae  pcfion,  it  required  the  addition  of 
something  to  effect  a  Novntio,  aa  the  m!(^itifm  of  n 
condition,  or  a  sponsor,  or  the  circumstance  of 
addi^f  to  or  subtiaeliag  from  the  time  contuned  in 
the  tonmi  of  the  covpnart*.  As  to  the  case  of  n 
condiuutt,  it  wns  the  law  iii  t1ic  time  of  Gains  that 
there  was  no  Noratio  until  the  condition  waa  ful- 
filled, and  till  that  time  the  furmrr  oldipntio  con- 
tinued. The  optaiwa  uf  the  great  jurist  Servius 
Sulpicios  as  to  the  addition  of  a  eoodition  imm<s 
diatvly  e^tx-tinp  a  Novatio,  waa  jwi  htw  in  tbe 
lime  of  Ca:u9  {alio  Jure  lUimur). 

An  obiigatio  was  also  determined  by  the  Litis 
enntrstatia,  if  the  proceedings  had  taken  place  in  a 
Lc,j^Uiauro  judicium.  It  is  stated  generally  under 
the  articles  Litis  contestatio  and  ugitmnuB  jadi- 
fb-n,  what  is  the  import  of  ihci^c  trnns  r('s)>ec- 
ti  v.;! y .  T  he  original  obligation  ( jtritidpoLU  oUi^io) 
V  is  d.  termined  bj  tba  Litis  contcatatio,  and  the 
defendant  (rea«)  was  then  }n<v,m\  (tauiur)  by  the 
Litis  cuntestatio.  If  be  was  condemned,  the  Litis 
ccnteMatio  ceased  to  hare  any  eflfifct,  and  ha  waa 
boQod  by  the  judgment  (rx  r-ium  Ju/iictUi).  It  was 
a  (iMisaquence  ot  these  docuines  that  after  a  Litis 
iwrtmialia  in  a  Legitianm  jndidan,  a  mn  aonld 
n^it  bring  hia  action  on  the  original  contract,  for  if 
bu  declaration  or  demand  was  Dnri  inihi  oportere, 
it  was  had  (imHIUy,  far  after  tha  Ulb  CBBteatatto 
the  Dari  oportere  had  ceased.  In  the  cnsf  of  n 
Judicium  quod  imperio  oootiootur,  the  obiigatio 
aiiilad  and  tha  action  waSA  be  hnnight,  but  the 
*1  iiiajid  niiyht  Ijo  answered  by  a  plea  {^cjrctjitid) 
ol  a  ret  judicata  or  in  judicium  deducta.  In  the 
jtfdida  qoaa  imperio,  dec,  the  exccptio  rei  judi 
cnt.ie  corresponds  to  the  condemnatio  in  the  Lepi- 
Uma  indicia,  and  tbe  Ezceptio  rci  iu  judicium 
d«dMI«e  to  tbe  LItk  eonteatatia  (KelW,  IMtr 
Litit  OmieMaiUm,  p.  11,  &c.  ;  Oaius,  ill.  ir.O.) 

ObligatioDe*  anaing  from  Contmct  passed  by 
■iiTanBl  SMCM  salon  to  the  herea.  Tbera  were  no 
Ueojis  of  transferring  Obligationes  fnnn  the  credi- 
tor to  another  penou,  except  by  a  Novation  which 
vueflbeted  bjrtha  assignee  stipuUting  with  the 
d.'hit<»r  with  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  the  effect 
of  which  waa  to  release  the  debitor  from  his  former 
ObljgKtia  and  to  bmd  hhn  by  a  new  one.  If  this 
novatio  was  not  effiected,  the  assignee  could  tmly 
aw  ae  the  cegnitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor, 
■ad  net  ia  bii  own  name.  (Gains,  ii.  38,  kc) 
tha  cei^dentian  of 
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from  Contracts,  Gains  (iiL  182)  pascca  to  the  con- 
sideration <tf  Ofaligationea  '^quae  ex  delicto  ori- 
untur and  these  detiets  which  are  the  firand* 

ation  of  these  obligntiones,  are  FuRTl'M,  IUjna 
Rafta  or  Kapina,  Damni;m  and  IvivsoA,  All 
these  obl^tiones  ho  considen  to  be  aNDpriMd  in 
one  genus,  whereas  the  oblqpfttiaoci  ex  ocmtracttt 
are  distributed  into  four  genera. 

The  arrangement  by  the  Roman  jurttts  of  Obli- 
gationes  cx  delicto  with  Obligationes  ex  contractu, 
was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  both  classes 
of  Obligationet  were  the  foundation  of  rights  against 
a  determinate  indiTidoal  or  det-  rminate  indivi- 
duals  ;  but  there  is  an  important  difference  in  the 
origin  of  the  two  rightsu  The  rights  ex  contractu 
are  rights  founded  on  lawful  acta ;  and  rights  cx 
delicto  are  zighia  iMiadad  on  iafiringeoMDts of  other 
rights. 

Tha  Obligationes  quasi  ex  contractu  are  net 

enumemted  by  nain*,  but  they  Jire  discussed  in 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  (X  tit.  27).  These 
Obligationes  do  not  properly  arise  either  from  con- 
tmet  or  delict,  Lut  inasmuch  as  they  are  fotinded 
on  acts,  which  are  not  delicts,  they  were  considered 
as  belonging  to  eontcact  rather  tmn  to  delict  In* 
sLinccs  of  Inrse  quasi  contract,*,  enumerated  in  the 
liUftitult'S,  are  ''absentis  iiegotiurum  ^uiitiu  "  [Nit- 
ooTioRUM  Omvobvm  Actio],  the  **tutclae  yvh 
dicinm."  a  communis  res  sine  societate,"  as  \\  ]wn 
a  thing  lias  been  bequeathed  and  gi%cu  tu  eevoml 
persona  ;  and  sooe  Other  mt^mtmm. 

These  quasi  eontmct«  arc  arranged  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian  after  Obligationes  ex  cuatnictu  ; 
and  the  Obligationes  quasi  ax  delicto  are  placed 
immediately  after  the  Obligationes  ex  delicto. 
Instances  of  these  Obligationes  quiui  ex  delicto, 
enumerated  itt  the  Insritutcs  (4.  tit.  5),  are,  **si 
judex  litem  suam  fecerit,**  and  the  case  of  "  de- 
jectum  cffusumvc,"  and  others.    [Dkjkcti,  Ac] 

The  nature  of  an  Obiigatio  may  now  be  more 
clearly  understood.  An  Obiigatio  implies  two 
subjects  or  persons  at  least,  creditor^  or  he  who 
baa  the  right,  and  distsfbr,  or  he  who  owes  the 
duty :  these  two  terms,  which  strictly  apply  to 
creditor  and  debtor  iii  tiie  couanuii  bcn^,  are  oIm 
need  to  express  generally  the  relation  of  the  parties 
to  an  Obiigatio.  Obiigatio  (litendly  a  binding) 
primarily  denotes  the  facts  by  which  the 
relatHm  between  the  parties  is  established.  It 
also  denotes  the  duty  or  obligation  owing  by  one 
of  the  partis  to  the  contract  (ckbUor)  to  tbe  other 
party  {cndilor\  ii  the  obiigatio  is  unilateral ;  and 
the  duties  mutually  owing  frnm  the  one  to  the 
other,  if  tho  obiigatio  is  bilateral.  The  word, 
which,  as  opposed  to  obiigatio  or  binding,**  ex< 
pre^i-es  the  detemiination  cf  such  binding,  IS 
**solutio  and  generally  some  form  of  tbe  word 
•aolTo"  is  the  appropriato  term  to  express  the 
legal  termination  ol  the  obiigatio.  But  iiuumuch 
as  duties  owing  by  one  party  to  the  contract,  or 
doties  mitaally  owing  by  the  parties  to  the  eon> 
tract,  imj'ly  a  right  in  the  otla-r  party  to  the  cnn- 
txact,  or  imply  mutual  rights  in  the  parties  to  the 
oontnet,  the  word  obiigatio  is  often  used  to  expreia 
also  the  right  whiih  is  esUiblished  by  the  obiigatio: 
and  it  is  also  used  to  express  the  whole  relation 
between  delutar  and  eradrtor.  Thus,  the  right  of 
the  Creditor  is  spoken  of  as  his  Obiigatio,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Debitor  as  his  Obiigatio.  There  is  no 
special  name  in  the  Roman  law  for  a  right  against 
a  drtftmiiMrtt  penon  or  detenniiiale  peneBi.  The 
So  2 
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name  for  ownemhip  la  Duminium,  to  which  it  op- 
poaed  the  name  Ou^atioDea  aa  daacriptiTO  of  righia 

against  detcnninate  persons. 

It  is  correctly  remarked  (Austin,  An  ChUiina  of 
s  cotm$  At  Mit€ttPt$  Oft  Genmd  Juriffmimoe) 
'*  that  in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  the 
term  obligatio  is  never  applied  to  a  duty  which 
wwwen  to  a  right  ta  ma,**  that  is,  a  right  wbieh 
is  good  a^inst  all  the  world.  But  as  the  duty 
anaweriog  to  a  right  ta  rvm  is  only  the  duty  of 
farbeanace^  that  ia,  of  not  doing  anything  to  inter* 
frre  with  the  right,  t'l  rr  \i  ii>  inconvenience  in  thi^ 
want  of  a  name :  the  right  to  the  exclusire  enjoy- 
neiit  of  any  thing  (corpus)  ia  ownanhip ;  all  othar 
people  are  not  owners  :  as  soon  as  an  act  is  done 
which  is  an  infringement  of  an  owner**  rt^t,  or  in 
other  wwds  *  delwtvm  <in  one  wnae  in  wtudt  the 
Ilrtnians  use  this  word)  an  ohlifjation  arises  by 
force  of  such  act  (jM^atio  ex  delicto)  and  gives 
the  injured  pefson  a  right  of  action  against  the 
wrong-door. 

A  contractus  required  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  to  it  Thoae  Obligationaa  whieh  were  taid 

to  be  founded  on  "conacnt"  (coiismsus)  were  said 
to  be  SO  iioanded  only  because  consent  was  loffi- 
dent  (Gains,  iil  186),  and  no  peculiar  form  of 

words  or  expression  was  required  ;  wln-reas  in  the 
Obligationes  contracted  ^  re,**  verbis,**  and 
**  Uteris,**  certain  acts,  words,  or  writing  were  re» 
quired.  In  those  contracts  where  particular  forms 
were  not  required  in  order  to  convert  them  into 
OMigaUones,  any  words  or  acta  were  suffleient, 
which  were  evidence  of  consent  Constraint  by 
force  or  threats  (vie,  metut)^  and  fraud  (doius\ 
and  in  many  eases  error  (e/ror,  iffiuawUia\  either 
render  an  agreement  absolutely  null,  or  give  the 
party  who  has  been  cMittrained,  deceived,  or  in 
error,  various  modes  of  defence  against  the  claims 
of  the  other  party. 

An  Ohligatio,  as  already  observed,  supposes  two 
persons  at  least.  But  there  may  be  more  than 
two  parties  to  an  Obligatio,  either  aa  ere  i  it  i;v4  or 
•Ifhitores  or  botli,  all  of  whom  are  comprehended 
niider  the  general  uaine  of  llei.  (Cic  de  Or.  ii. 
4S.)  With  reference  to  ft  parson  who  is  under 
the  same  obHi^tio,  a  person  may  be  called  Cor- 
reus.  But  when  there  are  several  parties  to  an 
obligatio,  there  aie  piopertr  several  Obligationes, 
and  this  ia  the  awe  whether  the  creditor  is  one 
and  the  debitorcs  are  several,  or  the  credi tores 
are  several  and  the  debitor  Is  one,  or  both  the 
CP'ditores  and  dcbitores  are  several.  In  the  ob- 
ligatio yro  rata,  the  claims  of  the  several  credilorea, 
or  the  duties  of  the  sovcml  deljitores,  are  deter- 
minate |wrt<!  of  a  %vhole,  which  i**  mrulf  tip  }ty  the 
parts  being  united  in  one  fomiui  obligauo.  ihcrc 
are  cases  when  sevefal  cfedi  tores  maydaim  the 
whole  (siMiiitm),  or  several  debitorcs  may  owe 
the  whole  {stdidum)  :  where  a  creditor  claims  the 
whole  against  several  debitores,  there  are  in  fitct 
several  obligationes  )/inr1incr  th?  several  debi- 
tores. But  iif  one  creditor  um  recovered  the  whole, 
or  one  debtor  has  paid  the  whole,  the  entire  Ob- 
ligatio is  at  an  end.    (Inst.  3  tit.  1    (1  7)  ) 

If  an  obligatio  is  unilateral,  it  only  gives  a  right 
of  aetiMi  to  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mutuum,  Stipulatio,  and  others  ;  if  it  is  bila- 
toiil,  it  gives  a  right  to  each  party  against  the 
ether,  as  smtio  vendition  tad  losi^  eodsdiwtio. 

The  most  general  name  for  any  agreement,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  establish  l^gal  relations 


between  the  parties,  is  Conventio,  Poctio,  PacUna 
Conventum,  and  ita  caaenee  ia  osasent:  **egn«ca> 

tioiiis  verbum  generate  est,  ad  omnia  pertioena,  d<; 
qui  bus  negotii  contrahendi  trsnsigendiqae  caua 
consentitmt,  qui  inter  aa  aipuit'*  (1%,  %.  lit 
14.)  Convcntiortes  -^-crc  juris  gentium,  and  as  i 
genus  were  divisible  into  species.  Those  Coortn- 
tiones  which  woe  ledurihie  to  eettain  dasaai  wire 
r.llcd  Contractus,  of  which  the  Jus  Civile  acknow - 
ledged  the  fom  kinds  already  mentioned,  He, 
Verbis,  Litsris  and  Consenso.  Of  tbeae  OUipi- 
tiones  which  were  i  ftabliahed  Re,  the  four  wlicL 
have  been  already  mentioned,  had  ^edal  nuaet, 
MntQun,  Gnmodatinn,  Depontan  and  Pignei ; 
and  accordini»ly  they  h  i.--  In  t  n  called  by  niodrm 
writers  Contractus  Nominati.  But  there  woe 
otber  (Hiligatifloea  which  were  eslaUished  Be, 
for  which  the  Romans  had  no  particular  n.nni-, 
and  accordingly  they  have  been  called  by  nwdea 
wntna  Oontraetos  BwiOBiinati. 

These  obligationes  are  founded  upon  somctBiiif 
that  has  been  given  or  done  by  one  party,  vhidi 
gives  him  •  cudm  against  the  raier  nr  swa^fhiay 
to  be  given  or  done  in  return.  If  the  nuttir  of 
the  convcntio  was  a  civile  negotium  or  hadaciriiii 
causa,  it  fanod  aa  obligatio,  and  was  a  fcoad- 
ation  of  an  action  "praescriptis  verbis"  or  *'iti 
factum  ;**  or  as  it  is  dearly  expressed  by  Joliu 
(Dig.  19.  Ill  &  />s  prmeer^pHt  teHns,  &e.),  this  is 
the  actio  '^ad  quam  necesse  est  confiigere,  qaoM 
contractua  existunt,  quorum  anpelhrtioiwa  oollae 
jura  proditae  sunt**  AU  tbe  events  upon 
which  these  actions  could  arise  were  reduc^-d  t.^ 
the  four  following  heads  :  **aut  do  tibi  at  des,  set 
do  ut  fiicias,  aut  huio  nt  des,  out  fiido  ot  £s^a* 
(Paulus,  Dig.  19.  tit  5.  s.  5.  |  1—4.)  The  hut 
agreement  (pactum)  both  in  nominato  and  inaa* 
minato  contracts  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  sa 
obligatio :  in  both  cases  some  a^  must  he  done  to 
make  the  agreement  become  a  contract,  and  H 
establish  an  obligatio.  The  nominate  cootiaefei 
have  their  particiilar  names.  Tbe  innominate  c<»- 
tracts  take  the  name  of  contracts  from  their  rr- 
seaiblonco  to  nominate  contracts ;  but  as  thej  sre 
not  referable  to  aay  me  of  such  contracts,  tl^y 
are  formed  into  a  separate  class:  still  someof  Uub 
have  special  names.  These  contracts,  as  it  will 
appear  from  the  dasCfiption  just  given  of  them,  have 
tneir  foundation  in  an  act  (a  giving  or  doiag)  by 
one  of  the  parties,  and  so  far  resemble  contracts  Re 
Tlie  transaction  ia  Ikot  etunplet^  so  long  as  a  thing 
remains  to  be  given  or  dme  by  the  debitor  •  sad 
the  creditor  may  have  his  action  (condidiu)  far  Um 
recovery  of  a  thing  wliich  he  has  given,  and  fv 
which  the  dcbtnr  has  not  made  the  return  (agirinf 
or  an  act)  agreed  upon.  The  creditor  has  also  his 
action  generally  (praeseriptit  verbis)  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  if  he  jirc'"i  r?  thn*,  r-T  for 
compensation  to  the  amount  of  the  injury  su5uui<:d 

by  its  non-psfftmaaeat 

AH  other  conventiones  were  simply  Pacti,  th? 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  were  not  on- 
giaally  the  foundation  of  actions,  but  only  sf  pkai 
or  answers  {ejveptlones)  ;  that  ia,  if  an  acrccmfnt 
{conwHiw^  pactw)  could  not  be  referred  to  tamt 
chus  of  contncta,  it  did  not  ghre  a  fubt  ef  aete 
When  there  was  no  civilrs  causa,  there  was  w» 
civilis  obligatio  creoted  by  such  conventio,  and  it 
is  added  (Dig.  3.  tit  14.  a.  7.  §4),/*thefdiDna 
Hilda  pactio  does  not  prodticp  aji  obligatio  hut  an 
excfptio  ;**  whence  i(  follows  that  a  nada  pocuo 
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it  m  pMlift  liM  emm.    Sotnethnei  Niidt  can- 

TMitio  is  oaei  aa  equivalent  to  Nuda  jmciio.  (Dig. 
15.  tit.  5.  s.  Iti*  a  mistake  to  ukj  that  Pac- 
tam  ty  hself  mtiM  a  ene  iMed  eantwct  Paetitm 

is  a  tenn  as  general  as  cooventio  {pachim  a  pae- 
Home  —  ett  amiem  pactio  fhtormm  pUtriumtM  in  idem 
fiaeUwm  cwmwitf.  Dig.  2.  th.  14.  a.  1 ),  and  is  a 

rt  of  all  contracts  as  conventio  is.  There  might 
a  Pactum  or  Pactio  rdating  to  mairisfe,  the 
establishment  of  a  serritas  in  proTinciaT  lands 
(Gains,  tL  31 ),  and  other  matteni  But  Pactum 
aa  inchtded  in  the  law  of  Obligationes,  obtained  a 
limited  s%nifidition  ;  and  it  was  nacd  to  signify 
agrcrinenu  not  ii^ttded  among  the  Contractus,  but 
still  binding  acreemeuts  as  being  founded  on  some 
csosa.  A  pactum  therefore  might  produce  a  natundis 
iMigitin  Some  of  these  pacta  weru  in  course  of 
time  nrndc  the  foundation  of  an  actio  civilig,  and 
Mtne  were  protected  by  the  Praetor :  ait  I'ractur  : 
**PMft  cettwnta  qoae  neque  delo  malo  neque 
adrtrsus  leges  pIobiicitA  scnatus-consulta  cdicta 
decreta  priocipum  neque  quo  fraus  cui  corum  fiat 
facta  mt  Mrrabok**  (Dig.  2.  tit  14.  s.  7.)  The 
parties  to  a  PfW'tnm  wer*"  inid  "  pafi^ri."  Anv- 
thin^  might  be  the  feubjcct  of  a  '*  j^icium  "  winch 
did  Mi  nvolTe  an  illetrality.  If  an  illegal  pacttim 
was  made,  it  was  still  illegal,  tlirniirh  it  had  been 
eotitinned  by  a  stipulatio  or  any  other  form.  The 
matter  relaUng  to  Pacta  is  not  arranged  in  the 
I>itfr»t  under  the  head  of  Obligntioncs  et  Actiones 
(Ihg.  44.  tit.  7),  but  ill  the  ftamc  book  with  the 
tillej  Dc  Jurisdictionc,  Acc. 

Saripny  shows  tliat  the  notion  of  Agreement, 
{wrtray\  is  too  narrowly  conceived  by  jurists  in 
gcnefal.  He  defines  agieeiueut  to  be  the  union 
uf  vrral  persons  in  one  concordant  declaration  of 
Will  whereby  their  legal  relations  are  determined.** 
CoMeqaently  the  notion  of  agiMment  must  be  ex- 
tended to  other  things  than  to  contracts  which  pro- 
dace  obli^tionea :  for  instance  Traditio  or  delivery 
is  cbametaiiMd  hy  all  the  naiks  of  an  agreement ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  declaration  of  their  will  by 
the  partiet  to  the  traditio,  is  insufficient  to  effect 
Trnditie  wiAoat  tlie  extonal  act  by  which  pos- 
session is  acquired,  docs  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
Msspcc  of  the  agreement.  The  imperfect  conccp- 
timefan  agreeinaitlnfirlMnfiKNB  not  separating 
irj  > nil  ca>j*s  the  obligator}"  agreement  fmtn  those 
acu  lor  which  mch  oblwatocy  i^irecment  is  gene- 
rally a  pn>pai«tioB«&d  of  wliidi  i(  ii  an  ■eeomp&ni- 
ment  Thj-i  hrcmifs  more  apparent  if  we  consider 
the  case  of  a  gift,  which  is  a  real  agreement  but 
vitlMMit  any  ml^atioo :  it  it  nerely  a  giving  and 
recriving  by  mutual  i  t  iis-  i:t.  This  general  notion 
of  agreement  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Ulpian 
ainady  qnoted,  in  wliieh  he  definee  Ptetio  to  be 
**  doonim  pluriuir:  V! ,"  i?cc.  It  does  not  seem  how- 
ofcr  thai  the  Romans  applied  the  terms  Pactio, 
PlMlam,  and  Convvntio  to  any  agrcementi  exeept 
those  which  were  the  foundation  of  OLlijationes 
of  tome  kind.  (Sav^y,  SjftUM  dtt  IlaU.  Jiiim. 
IMiUi^  nl  §  140,  &&> 

PoUicitatio  b  a  proffer  or  offer  on  tlic  part  of  a 
pmon  who  is  willing  to  agree  {jpoUicilatio  f^t  miUs 
mUm$  promumm^  Dig.  5v.  tit.  13.  a.  8).  A  pol- 
licitntio  of  course  created  no  obligatio  until  the 
proffer  or  offer  was  accepted.  The  word  is  fre- 
f  aently  used  with  reference  to  protnises  made  by  a 
person  to  a  state,  city,  or  other  body  politic,  such 
as  the  promise  to  erect  a  building,  to  exhibit  public 
•hows,  &C.    Such  polUcitatiouet  were  binding, 
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when  there  wac  a  causa,  as  a  promise  made  with 
reference  to  a  dignity  (lumor)  omfaciied  or  to  bo 
conferred.  A  pollicitatio  sine  causa  was  also 
oUigatory,  if  the  nerson  began  to  do  what  he  had 
promised,  as  if  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  building 
or  cleared  the  ground.  (See  Plin.  Fp.  x.  4  8.  Ifuia 
tketUro  ta  privatorum  poUieUationHms  muUa  de-' 
bentur;  and  t.  12.) 

A  person  who  vowed  aajthingi  WM  also  hoond 
(voto  Miffotua). 

(Gains,  iii.  88,  &c  ;  Inst  3.  tit  12  (13),  4.  C ; 
Dig.  47.  tit  7,  Cod.  4.  tit.  10,  fie  Omff<Uionibu$ 
et  Actionibus;  Miibl  nhnich,  jMxirma  Pandce- 
tantm^  lib.  iiL  De  OUigatumUnu.  I  he  nio«t  com- 
plete work  on  Roman  OMigationos  is  by  I'litrr- 
nolzner,  Quflh-nniU.^si^K  zuMtmmen^Uuntj  dcr  Ickre 
de$  Ifomia^nt  /{ccJih  von  dm  Sekltidr>trfili.'ini$tem, 
Leipzig,  1JJ40,  2  vols.  Uvo.  ;  see  also  Thiltaut, 
I'andcktenrfcht ;  Vungerow,/'tUi</ej|rfc«,&c.  ;  Puchui, 
/asf.  Tol.  iii. )  [O.  L.] 

O'DOLUS  (dgoXo'j),  the  smallest  of  the  four 
principal  denominations  of  weight  and  money 
among  the  Greeks,  was  l-6th  of  the  drachma, 
l-GOOth  of  the  raina,  nn<*.  l-36,000th  of  the  talent. 
As  a  coin,  the  oUuius  was  of  silver;  and  con- 
nected with  it,  at  lewt  in  the  Attic  system,  were 
silver  coins  weighing  respectively  5,  4,  3.  2.  J  f 
obols,  and  4,  4,  and  ^  of  an  obol ;  all  which  are 
fimnd  in  coUoctions  of  coins.  The  1^  obol  pieoo 
was  B  quarter  of  a  drachm.  The  Attic  obol  was 
also  divided  into  8  (or  according  to  others  10) 
xcAmK  (See  Pondkha  ;  Numiirs;  DnacHiia  \ 
Chalcus  ;  and  the  Tables.)  f  P.  S.] 

OBSIDIONA'LIS  CORONA.  ICorowa.1 

OBSO'NIUM.  [Opsoniwk.) 

OCCUPA'TIO.  The  word  is  used  by  Ciccio 
{de  Of.  I  7)  to  ezpreas  the  acquisition  of  owner" 
ship  by  occupation  «r  the  taking  peewanon  of  that 
which  has  no  owner,  and  with  the  intentinn  of 
keeping  it  as  onc*s  own.  Among  the  modes  of 
acquiring  ownenhip  **natura]l  ntienei,**  that  is,  by 
such  means  as  are  in  all  nat;  n^i  atknowhd;;cd  to 
be  lawftil  means  of  acquiring  owTicrship,  Qaius  (it. 
66,  fte.)  enumerates  the  taking  poaseasion  of  thooo 
things  quae  nullins  sunt,  OS  anin  nls  nf  the  chace, 
birds  and  fishes,  and  such  things  are  said  **oc- 
cupaatia  fieri.**  The  lame  applies  to  die  finding  of 
things  which  have  no  owner  ;  hut  there  were  par- 
ticular rules  as  to  thesaurus,  treasure  found  in  tbo 
ground,  (lnat.9.  tit  i.  a.  ^l)  ,  Dig.  49.  tit  14.  n.  8. 
§10;  ajid  G:nu8,  ji.  7).  The  latest  legislation  about 
Thesaurus  is  in  Cod.  10.  tit  15.  Things  which 
were  leat  or  thrown  out  of  •  ahip  hi  ease  of  ne- 
ce.HsIty  were  not  subject  to  Occupatio.  Things 
taken  in  war  were  subject  to  Occupatio.  (Inst2. 
tit  1.  ■.  17  ;  Dig.  41.  tit  1.  th  aequiremdo 
dominio.)  [G.  L.] 

OCULOCRA'TIA  (ix^oK^Nn-ia),  the  dominion 
of  the  rabble,  a  name  oiP  later  origin  than  the  'Ume 
(if  Ariiitolle,  and  a]  [  I'l  <1  to  that  jyervcrsion  of  a 
democracy,  in  whici),  through  the  introduction  of 
doTteeo  for  rrraoTing  or  conntemetiog  the  natuial 

and  wjutlf^onie  inetiualities  of  society  (such  as 
paying  eitiaens  for  attendance  in  the  popular  as- 
sembly and  on  other  occaaiona  on  which  their 
civic  functions  might  be  exercised,  increasing  the 
number  and  restricting  the  duration  and  authority 
of  public  offices),  the  exercise  of  nil  the  highest 
functions  of  goTcmm  m  t  nmc  to  be  pncticallr  in 
the  hands  of  a  mere  faction,  consisting  of  the  fow> 
est  and  poorest,  though  most  numerous,  claM  of 
86  8 
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cttiaeiu,  who  w«m  tliu  teraptod  to  adopt  aa  one 

of  their  ordinarv  arorntimis,  that  wljich  they  would 
othenrue  have  left  in  more  suitablo  hand*.  (Poljrb. 
▼i  4  ;  Plut  A  M<ma^  fte^  c;  S ;  Thiilwmll, 
Hisf.  of  Greece,  c  x.  vol.  i.  p,  4 1 0.)  [ C.  P.  M. ] 
CKCUEA  (janiids)^  m  greavCi  a  le^in.  A  pair 
WM  one  of  the  nz  aiiide*  of 
.ininmr  which  formod  the  complete  equipment  of  a 
Greek  or  £uiucaa  wairior  [Ajuia],  and  likewiae 
of  a  Rmmii  wtldier  aa  fixed  hy  Servini  TnlUaa. 
(Liv.  i.  4.*?.)  Thcv  wore  niado  of  hnnizc  (Alcnoiis, 
f^.i,  ed.  Matttiiae),  of  bniM  (lies.  SciU.  122), 
of  tm  (Horn,  ft,  xviii.  613,  zxL  692\  «r  of  atlrer 
and  gold  (Virg.  vii.  634,  viii.  621,  xi.  4f]fO, 
with  a  lining  probably  of  leather,  felt,  or  doth. 
Another  mothod  of  fittti^  them  to  the  leg  m  at  not 
to  hurt  it»  waa  by  the  interposition  of  thnt  kind  of 
sponge  which  was  also  used  for  the  lining  of 
helmets  [Oalka],  and  which  Aristotle  describes 
as  being  remarkable  for  thinness,  density,  and  firm- 
ness. The  greaves,  lined  with  these  materials,  as 
they  were  fitted  with  great  exactness  to  the  leg, 
probably  required,  in  many  cases,  no  other  fasten- 
mg  th.in  their  own  elasticity.  Oflen,  nevertheless, 
they  were  further  secured  by  two  straps,  as  may 
be  aeen  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  1 35.  Their  form  and 
appparatire  he  Tk.*?  iiiulorfitnin!  fi<nji  the  ric- 
conipitiiyinjj  woodcut  The  upi>cr  figure  is  that  of 
a  frllen  warrior  represented  among  the  sculptures, 
now  at  Munich,  belonging  to  the  tt  mpl.'  in  Aeginn. 
In  consequence  of  the  bending  of  the  knees,  the 
Itnavee  aio  teen  in  piojeet  a  little  above  them. 
This  stitnc  rtlso  slmws  Terr  distinctly  th(>  ankle- 
rinjjf  ((VifT^iipio),  which  were  used  to  fasten  the 
gr<- n  .  s  immedtatdj  above  tlie  feet.  The  lower 
pfirti'iti  of  th(»  mrnc  woodnit  rfprcspnts  the  interior 
view  of  a  bronxe  shield  and  a  pair  of  bronze  greav^ 
whieh  wen  ftund  bj  8ignor  Ounpaaaii  m  die 


tomb  of  an  Etniscan  warrior,  and  which  are  now 
pteaerved  in  the  British  Muaeom.  Tbeie  greavef 
an  made  right  and  lefi 

That  the  Greeks  took  great  delight  in  handsome 
and  couTenient  greaves  may  be  inferred  from  the 
f|>(lheC  f^wnvMScf,  ai  ttied  hj  Uomer,  and  bom 
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hie  mnrateneei  fat  deeeribinf  aome  of  tbefr  peris, 

cfsprcially  the  ankle-rings,  which  were  snmt-ti::;' » 
of  silver.  (Horn.  II.  iii.  331,  xi  18.)  The  modem 
Oiedki  and  Albanian*  wear 
senililing  those  of  their  ancestors,  l><it  niade  of 
softer  materials,  such  as  vdret,  ornamented  with 
fold,  and  fiurtened  widt  hooka  and 

Among  the  Romans,  gn-aves  made  of  ^roni-, 
and  richly  embossed,  were  trom  by  the  gkdiiOoa 
Some  meh  have  been  fbond  at  Penipeu.  (Bee 
woodcut,  p.  57'j.  ]  It  apjjears  that  in  the  tinv  of 
the  empefOFSs  greaves  were  not  entirely  bud  Mait 
as  port  of  the  araHmr  of  the  iel^eoi.  (Lamprid. 
si/.  Si  irr.  40.)  At  an  eariier  period,  the  hcwr- 
amied  wore  a  single  greave  on  the  right  1^ 
(  Veget.  A  Ar  Ma.  i.  20.)  T>eggins  ef  ex-hide  cr 
strong  leather,  probably  of  the  form  alreedv  it- 
scribei  and  designated  by  the  aame  names  both  it 
Greek  and  Latin,  were  worn  by  agriealtonl  h* 
bourers  (Horn.  Od.  xxiv.  228  ;  Plin.  ff.  iV.xix.  7  ; 
Pallad  de  Re  Riut,  1 4S)  and  fay  hanlnea  ( Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  3.  234.)  £J.  Y.J 

OCTASTY'LOS.  [Tncnim.] 

OCTA'VAE.  [Vectigalia-I 

OCTOBER  EQUUS.  [Pamma.] 

OCTO'PHORON.  [LxnicA.] 

ODK'UM  (<^9f7ov^,  a  species  of  put  I;c  build- 
ing, which  was  first  erected  during  the  iloan»hing 
epoch  of  Greek  art  in  the  fifth  centery  ac^  for 
contests  in  vocal  and  Instnimpntal  music  (rSrot 
if  ^  ol  ^o^Sol  Kttl  oi  KiQap^iol  ^TwrfC^rro, 
Hcsych.  «.  0^  comp.  Said.  a. «.).  In  iu  gfnmJ 
form  and  arrangements  it  wns  Terr  siniil  ir  t"  the 
theatre  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  called  i^wr/Kir.* 
(Paus.  i.  H,  fi.  9  i  Phikotr.  VU.  SofL  il  I.  ^ 
5  J  9.)  There  were,  however,  some  charartfrr^tif 
ditferenccs :  the  Odeum  was  much  giualler  than 
the  theatre  ;  and  it  was  roofed  over,  in  orfer 
to  rcL-iin  the  sound.  (Vitniv.  v.  9.)  Tbe  c-i-n- 
paratively  samll  size  of  the  Odeum  is  &b>ilj  ac- 
counted for,  not  only  because  the  space  reqiund 
in  the  theatre  for  the  evolntiona  of  the  Choru*  ■rt 
not  wanted  here  ;  but  also  because  it  apptiofa  la 
have  been  originally  designed  chiefly  for  musical 
rehearsals,  in  subordination  to  the  great  ch  oral 
performance*  iu  the  theatre,  and  conscqaentlj  a 
mneh  imaner  epaee  waa  reqnired  for  the  sndieoeb 

Unfort nnp.tr' Y  we  have  no  detailed  description 
of  this  chus  of  buildings.  Vitmviue  (L  e.)  maka 
a  passing  mention  of  tm  Odeon  ef  Peridte,  bet 
states  no  particulars  respecting  it-  cnn*lruction,  r-i- 
cept  that  it  was  adorned  with  stutie  pillan,  ind 
roofed  over  with  the  maita  and  yard*  of  the 
(iir  rl  I'erslui  ships,  a  st-itement  wliich  has  led 
some  writers  into  the  mistake  of  xetinriag  the 
boilding  to  the  ^e  ef  Themieloclea.  Frea  dw 
statenii  :  t  tf  Pnus.anias  (1.  20.  §  4)  that,  when  the 
Odenm  was  rebuilt,  after  its  btiming  in  the  op* 
tore  of  Athena  by  Snlla,  it  wai  naide  ef  a  ftm 
which  was  ^'\^d  to  be  in  iin!t;ition  of  the  t':i)l  •'►f 
Xerxes,  it  may  perhaps  be  inlerred  that  the  ori- 
ginal building  was  aetwdly  ovvered  with  that  teatt 
At  all  events  this  statement  proves  that  the  r  -^f 
mtut  have  been  oonicaL  Accordingly  Plutarch, 
who  atatea  that  tbe  original  bvildSigf  wai » 
imitation  of  the  king^s  tent,  describes  its  roof  ai 

*  See,  respecting  the  predae  BMonag  ef  the 

words,  the  note  on  p.  83,  a. 

f  Perhaps  he  confiHinded  it  with  the  ooe  whtch 
waa  ilBiidii9  i&  bit  tn*. 
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pinfmj  aft  rofmdy  and  virlttwJ  from  cmc  fMmmt't 
^Penc  13).  ilc  also  savs  that,  in  ita  internal 
■W^ement,  the  building  had  muiy  Mtto  and 
nwaj  pOlara.  From  a  few  other  pnssapes,  and 
from  the  MBntj  rcnminA  of  such  cditici-&,  wc  nmy 
coadude  further  that  the  Odi  iitn  hnd  an  orchettra 
fcf  the  chorus  and  a  stflgc  for  the  musici.iiia  (of 
\e»  depth  ihaa  the  tta^e  of  the  theatre),  behind 
vhich  were  roonM,  irliieh  were  probablj  naed  for 
keeping  the  drcrart  and  vessels,  av'\  ortinmpnt* 
required  for  r&ligioui  procetaioiu.  Oi  cuurse  the 
Odeam  required  no  thMa§  MOMt  |  Imt  th«  wmll 
at  the  back  of  the  gtafje  ettnu  to  have  Yteen  per- 
Btaoently  deoonted  with  painting*.  Far  ex- 
ample, VHravma  telb  us  (vii.  5.  §  5),  that,  in  the 
ifmall  theatre  at  Tnillos  (which  was  dou1)tli'&9  an 
Odeum),  Apaturitu  of  Aiabanda  painted  the  «oma 
wkk  ft  «WBpwittM  la  fimlaatie  thai  be  wu  com- 
pelled to  remore  it,  and  to  correct  it  accordini;  to 
Um  tratii  of  natural  object*.  Abkmw  the  painting* 
ID  tha  Odcuiii  at  Sn jiwt  w  s  wfww,  awnbod 
to)  Ar"  (Pati?  5x.  .3.5.  §  G.)     Thr  Odea  of 

later  timet  were  hcklj  decorated.  That  of  lie- 
ndca  Attfeoa  l^A  its  roof  of  beam  of  oodar 
adorned  with  canrlng^s  and  contained  BflflNloas 
vorfca  ol  art.  (Pbilost.  iL  1.  p.  651.) 

Tbo  oariiert  batldinf  of  thia  kipd  ivaa  tbat  al- 
ready mentioned  as  crrctcd  hy  Prriclcs  at  Atlu-iis, 
lar  tbe  purpoae,  aocordiqg  to  Plutarch  c)  of 
uliliathig  tbo  noaical  conteoto  at  dio  Paaattio* 
naea.  It  laj  on  the  left  hand  to  persons  coming 
ant  of  tbo  gnat  theatre,  and  thezefore  at  the  foot 
of  tho  aaam  taitem  part  of  the  AmipeHt.  (VitrriT. 
T.  9.)  Ita  proximity  to  the  theatre  suggested 
aoiM  of  tho  040*  made  of  it,  namelj,  aa  a  lofuge 
far  tbo  andicaoo  when  driven  out  of  tbo  tbeatn 
bjr  imin,  and  alao  as  a  place  in  which  the  chorus 
could  be  prepared.  (Vitniv.  L  e.)  It  was  burnt 
when  Athens  was  taken  by  Sulla,  B.C.  85,  and  was 
Hiiforrd  by  Ariobarunes  II .  king  of  Cap^pidocia ; 
who  employed  C.  and  M.  Stallitu  and  Menalip* 
pus  aa  the  architects  of  the  work.  Ariobananes 
tmgutA  ftom  b.c.  G3  to  about  b. c.  51.  (VitruT. 
/.  e. ;  Pans,  L  20.  §  4  ;  Appian.  BelL  Milkr.  'M\  ; 
Bockb,  Corp.  laser,  voL  i.  Na  357.)  Ihc  build- 
ing is  now  ostirely  destroyed. 

This  wn'^  not  the  only  Odeum  at  Athens  in  the 
tinie  of  Hiuinun  and  the  Antoniuea.  rau»aiiiai«, 
wbo  in  the  passage  referred  to,  does  not  apply  th>* 
name  of  Odeum  to  the  building,  *po:ilcs  of  ;in 
Odeom  at  Athens  in  two  other  poMagcs  (i.  8.  §  G, 
14  i  1%  from  a  close  examination  of  which  it  ap- 
pears more  than  doubtful  whether  this  Odeum  is 
tho  same  as  the  former.  Sti«glits  (p.  '-'-H,  foil.) 
idctttifiea  it  with  tho  Pays,  wudi  he  supposes  to 
have  been  fitted  Tip  ns  an  Odeum,  while  that  of 
Pehclea  was  in  nuns.  It  is  runarkable  that  Pau- 
aniao  nowbet*  nwntion*  tho  Pnyx,  nnleso  this 
Odeum  be  the  same  as  it. 

Another  Odeum  was  built  at  Athens  by 
radca  AttienB,  and  was  the  nost  nuignificettt  edi- 
fice of  the  sort  In  the  wholft  empire.  It  stood,  ns 
ooRnpared  with  tbe  Odeum  of  Periotes,  on  the 
oufwolta  oido  of  the  great  tbeatn,  nainn  tbo  ioutb- 
U  f  tern  part  nf  the  Acropolis  ;  where  large  niins 
of  It  are  •till  seen.  The  len^h  of  its  hu^gest 
diametor  waa  d4S  feet,  and  It  b  calenhted  to  bare 
fiirri  -!ird  accommodation  for  ahont  J^OfKi  arsons. 
(Leake,  Taptar,  Aiiau,  p.  This  building 
waaefoclad  ate  Fiaaniia*  wiola  bit  fint  bookfOnd 
Mn  ba  wwto  Ui  Mmolfa.  (Ftai.vil  20.  ^9.) 
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The  othtr  [  rliinii.i!  0<!r;i  were  th.it  of  Corinth, 
alao  Luilt  hy  H*'ro,i.s  {Wwit.  ii.  a.  §  g.  pbilost. 
L  0.)  ;  that  of  Patrae,  which  was  next  in  iBa||nifl« 
ccnce  to  that  of  Herodesat  Atheno,  and  contnincd, 
amoni;  other  works  of  art,  a  celebrated  statue  ot 
Aplln  (Paus.  vii.  20.  §  6)  ;  those  of  Smyrna  and 
Tralles  already  mentioned  ;  that  of  M<  s^sene,  1 12 
feet  long,  and  93  feet  in  its  inner  diameter  i  that 
of  Nicnpolis,  with  an  innrr  diameter  eqiml  to  Uio 
last,  but  with  an  ontor  diamct.T  of  193  fcot:  tlu  ro 
are  also  ruins  of  Odea  at  Laodicea,  Epbesus,  Ado" 
murium,  and  other  places  hi  Aaia  Minor.  (Sea 
Chandler,  Poc-.Kk(>,  Il^anfort^  CbraaMndti,  Leokr, 
and  other  topogmphen.) 

Tbe  first  Odeum,  properly  so  caDed,  at  Rome, 
was  bnilt  by  Doniitian  (Suet.  Dorn.  5  ;  Kntnip. 
viii.  15),  and  tbe  second  by  Trajan.  (Amm, 
Mam  ini  10.)  Tbera  an  ruin*  of  inch  Inildinp 
in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  TSroli,  at  Pompoii,  and 
at  Catana. 

Aa  a  geneni  Ibct,  tbo  Odea  wen  leu  iMctly 

rescn-ed  for  ihflr  sjH^rial  use  tlmn  the  ilicatres. 
Some  of  the  extra  uses,  to  which  tbe  Odeum  of 
Pcrieloo  WW  applied,  bavo  been  already  men- 
tioned.  It  w  a<s  also  used  sometimes  as  a  court  of 
ioatieo  (Aristoph.  I'esp.  1104,  «.  Sekol.,  comp. 
PolloY,  viil  6)  ;  and  philosophic*!  disputations 
were  laid  in  the  Odea.  (Plut.  de  ErtU.  p.  604.) 
Further  details  will  bo  ibond  in  the  following 
woritOi  (Martini,  Uyber  di§  Odeen;  StieglitK, 
Archaol.  d,  liuuhin^i,  vol.  ii.  sect.  3  ;  Ilirt,  Lckrt 
d.  OtbHwdt,]^  111—113  :  Rose,  iifier  die  Odcen 
m  Athm^  Rom^  W.  Kofihago^  Soest,  1831,  4to  ; 
Mtiller,  Artk.  d.  Kvntt,  §  289  ;  Klauscn,  in  Ersch 
and  G  ruber's  Encjfldop'ddie ;  Baumstark,  in  tho 
Rmd  Enn/dop,  d.  da$$.  Alierthum.)        [P.  S.j 

0 KC I  fs.    [DoMUS,  p.  428,  b.] 

OENOMELUM.  [Vinum.] 

OENO'PHORUM  (ohfipopoy),  a  basket,  ot 
other  contriTance  for  oairjrtng  bottle*  of  wine ;  a 
wine-ba«kpt.  This  was  sometini  v^-A  by  those 
who  took  their  own  wmo  with  il>.m  m  travelling 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessitv  of  purchasing  it  on 
the  road,  (llor,  Sal.  i.  C.  lib  ;  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  11  ; 
Per8..SB/.  V.  14  (J  ;  Mart  vi.  ilU.)  A  fclave,  rnlled 
the  wine-bearer  (penophonUf  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8, 
8. 19  \  carried  it  probablv  on  his  back.   (J*  Y.] 

OFKKNDIX.  [Apkx.] 

nFFICI  V  I  h>.    [ExERciTta,  p.508,h.] 

OKFK  IUM  ADMISSICMUk  [AoMia- 

8IONAMK.] 

OrKlAS  DIKE  (oMat  8Iioj),  an  action  to 
recover  a  hottse,  in  which  (im  in  any  other  acti-n 
where  properly  was  the  subject  of  litigation)  tho 
dicasts  decided  (SicStirao-cir)  to  which  of  the  partie* 
thf  I'f^iise  belonged,  nnd  adjudged  it  to  him  {itrt. 
iiKoaty),  Nothing  further  being  requisite,  tho 
sait  wa*  aa  An>trrot  i.yAy,  C^ertain  speeche* 
Lysias,  Isaeus,  and  Hyperidcs,  \^-hu'h  are  now  lost, 
wen  upon  this  subject.  The  oinias  SLicq  was  only 
to  nearer  tbo  bouoo  itadf ;  tho  by-gono  rent*,  of 
mesne  profits,  were  recoverable  in  nri  action  called 
iyoiKiw  SIkti.    [bee  Ekoikiou  Dikk.]  (Meier, 

Au.Proif.^m,y  cc.itK.i 

0'r,EA.  OI.rV.A  (iXa'ia)  ;  O'LEUM,  OLI'. 
VUM  (lAoior)  ;    OLE'TUM,  OLIVE'TUM 

The  importance  of  the  olive  was  recognised  from 
tbe  most  remote  period  of  antiquity,  in  all  civilised 
conntrin  when  tbo  tenpenttnn  adninod  of  ita 
cnltiration ;  and  it  was  widely  adopted  a*  an 

9q  -L 
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emblem  of  industry  and  wace.  While  it  yields  a 
lai^e  supply  ~of  palatable  and  bifhlj  mitritioai 
food,  it  requires  less  outlay  and  lens  attention  than 
almost  any  other  fruit  tree,  is  stibject  to  few  casu- 
alliiM^  tnd,  even  if  altogetlier  iM|;laeled^  doet  not 
suffer  serious  injury,  bnt  may  be  quicklr  rpstorod 
to  fertility  by  moderate  care.  Hence,  t)ic  honour 
paid  to  it  at  Athem,  snd  hm»  the  title  of prima 
omnium  arborum  "  bestowed  npon  it  by  Columella. 

Varibtibs.  The  OUa  Europm  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  natural  foraily  of  Okactatt  which  yiads 
the  highly  valued  olive  oil,  but  many  vnrieties  are 

firuduced  by  diflercnt  modes  of  cuhuto,  and  by  pecu- 
iarilies  of  soil  and  climate.  Columella  cntuneretes 
ten,  nnd  this  number  may  be  considcmbly  incrpaiwd 
fn»in  the  works  of  other  ancient  writers.  The  fui- 
lowing  seem  to  hare  been  the  most  important :  — 
1 .  Pausia  s.  Potea  ;  2.  R«^a  ;  3.  Otxhi*  s.  Or- 
ehitis  s.  Orehita  Orchas ;  4.  Radius;  b.Ucmia 
a.  Licimana  ;  V>.  Srnjia  b.  Sfrymtutm  Of  tbaift  the 
Pausia,  according  to  Columella,  was  the  most 
pleasant  in  flavour  (jHCHmii»simut\  although  upon 
thi«  point  he  is  apparently  contradicted  by  Virgil 
(amant  Pausia  bacca);  the  Jie(/ia  was  the  hand- 
somest in  appearance ;  while  both  of  these  together 
with  the  Orckit  mi  the  Radius,  and  in  general,  all 
the  larger  varietica,  ware  better  suited  for  eating 
than  for  oiL  The  Idehia,  on  the  other  hand, 
yielded  the  finest  oil,  the  Serbia,  the  greatest  quan- 
tity. (Cat  R.R.1  \  Varr.  R.R.I  %  ColameU.  y. 
8,  d0  Afhor,  1 7 ;  Plin.  ft.  N.  zr.  6.) 

Soil  and  Climatb.  The  soil  considered  most 
coofleniai  was  a  rich  tenacious  clay,  or  a  mixtwe 
of  aay  and  sand,  a  gravelly  subsoil  being  essential 
in  either  ca^o  to  carry  oil  the  water.  Deep  fat 
mould  wa«  found  to  be  not  uotiiitable,  but  any 
land  which  ntuned  moistaie  wat  avoided,  and 
also  light,  stony  ground,  for,  althoutjh  the  trees  did 
not  die  in  the  latter,  they  never  became  vigorous. 
Here  again,  howerer,  Cointnelfai  and  Virgil  arc  at 
variance,  for  while  the  funner  obj^erves  "  ininiicus 
est  agor  aabolo  macer  et  nuda  glarca,**  the  poet 
dedans 

Diffleilea  prlnmra  terrae  eolleatpte  maligni, 

Tennis  iihi  an:illn  el  dmnosis  calculus  airis 

PalliMiia  gjiudont  silva  vivacis  alivae. 

The  olive  is  very  impatient  of  frost,  and  scarcely 
any  of  the  varietiea  known  to  the  andenta  wodd 

flourish  in  very  hot  or  very  cold  situations.  In  hot 
localities,  it  was  expedient  to  form  the  plantations 
on  the  aide  of  a  hiti  fiwin^  the  north,  in  cold 

localities  upon  a  sontheni  slope.  Neither  a  very 
lofty  nor  a  very  low  position  was  appropriate,  but 
gentle  rolling  eminences  such  as  clmraeterised  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  in  Itily,  and  tlie  district  of 
Daetica  in  Spain.  Uuder  ordiuiu-y  circumstances, 
a  western  exposure  lying  well  open  to  the  sun  was 
preferred.  It  is  asserted  by  several  classiral  authors 
that  the  olive  will  not  live,  or,  at  Ica^tt,  not  prove 
fruitful  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast  greater 
that!  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles,  and  altlioueh  ex- 
ceptions did  and  do  exi^t  to  this  rule  it  will  be 
found  to  accord  with  gencnil  exporience,  (Cat. 
U.H.  7;  V;iiT.  i.  21  :  CohMnclliu  v.  a  ;  Plin.  U.N. 
xviL  3  ;  Pallad.  iii.  18  ;  Theopbr.  ».  i^.  a.  ii,  5  ; 
Oeopon.  ix.  4.) 

PaOPAOATIOW    AND    ClT-TfllE.     PrcVIOOS  to 

the  formation  of  an  ulivc  yard  (olilum,  o/<tW«iu)  it 
was  necessary  to  lay  out  a  nursery  (aemimarium) 
for  the  nceftkn  of  the  y  ou^g  planta.   A  piece  of 
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ground  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  iireelj  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air,  and  in  which  the  soil  vas 
a  rich  black  mould.  It  wns  the  practice  to  trench 
( pastinan)  this  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  sod 
then  tn  traxn  it  to  nmnhlfi  down imdur  thr  inlianMi 
of  the  atmosphere. 

1"hc  propagation  of  the  oUve  was  effected  in 
variotis  ways. 

1.  Tlie  method  generally  adopted  was  to  fr 
upon  the  most  productive  trees,  slikI  to  c«l«;ct  irom 
these  long,  young,  healthy  bmnches  (nunof  ao- 
n-ffon)  of  such  a  tliiclcness  as  to  1»c  cajiily  enilir!i(.ed 
by  the  hand.  The  brandies  immediately  after 
being  detached  fn^n  the  parent  stem,  were  Mved 
into  lengths  of  a  foot  and  a  half  each,  grrat  care 
being  tiikcn  not  to  injure  the  bark  ;  th<*<'  seg- 
ments, which  were  called  taitat  or  darolae  oTtnutci, 
were  then  tapered  to  a  point  at  each  end  wiiK 
a  knife,  the  two  extremities  were  smeared  nitii 
dung  and  ashes,  they  wave  buried  upright  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  tops  were  a  few  fingers'  l-r-fi  'tlj 
below  the  surface,  and  each  Utlen  pia^xii  u 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  position,  both  vct- 
tically  and  laterally,  as  the  branch  bad  occupied 
upon  the  tree.  During  the  first  year,  the  grnmd 
n'as  frequently  loosened  by  the  sarcnlum  ;  whna 
the  young  roots  {radiculae  teminum)  had  taken  a 
firm  hold,  heavy  hand-rakes  (rostra)  were  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  heat  of 
summer  water  was  regularly  supplied^  Fur  two 
years  no  pruning  vm  resorted  to,  but  in  the  third 
year  the  whole  of  the  shoots  (ramuii\  with  the 
exception  of  two^  were  topped  off ;  in  the  fourth 
year,  the  weaker  of  the  fcmdning  two  aas  de- 
tached, and  in  the  fifth  year  the  young  tnt» 
{wimteBiae)  were  fit  for  being  tian^ptonted  (AaWes 
trmdoHtm).  Thu  Utter  operation  was  bat  «ef> 
fonned  in  autumn  wht  re  the  ground  to  which  tW 
were  conveyed  was  dry,  but  if  it  was  moist  aod 
rich,  in  spring,  a  ihort  time  beftra  the  beds  wire 
formed.  In  the  field  which  they  were  to  octupy 
permanently,  pits  (terobet)  four  feet  every  wsy 
were  prepared,  if  practicable,  a  year  belndMtt^ 
so  that  the  earth  might  be  thoroughly  pu!veri>f;i; 
small  sumea  aod  gravel  mixed  with  mould  vets 
placed  at  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  a  finr  mAt% 
and  gome  grains  of  Inrley  were  scattered  orer 
all.  The  young  tree  was  lifited  with  as  Uigt 
a  bdl  of  earth  aa  poadble  ftttaded  to  the  nefe, 
placed  in  the  pit  surrounded  with  a  little  manure, 
and  ^hmtcd  so  aa  to  occupy  preciad/  the  suae 
position,  ia  rdotSon  to  tiio  cudinalpointa,  as  in  the 
nursery.  In  rich  corn  land,  the  sjiace  left  botwefn 
each  row  was  at  least  sixt^  feet,  and  between  each 
tree  in  the  row  forty  feet,  m  order  that  the  hrandiea 
arii^  rr  f*  might  have  full  space  to  spread.  laU  ia 
piorer  soil  twenty-five  feet,  each  way,  were  ctm- 
sidercd  sofficient.  TIm  rowa  www  amnifed  so  as 
to  run  from  cast  to  west,  in  order  tliat  tlie  C'-ol 
breezes  might  sweep  freely  down  tlie  open  spacer 
in  summer.  After  the  trees  had  beeaine  fimdy 
fijce<l,  and  had  been  pruned  up  into  a  prop  -r  sli.ipe, 
that  is,  into  a  single  stem  kept  without  braiK-!i<->  t) 
the  Iioig^  of  the  talloat  oi,  (he  labour  atten  iin.,' 
upon  an  olive  yard  was  comparatively  tritlinr. 
Every  year,  the  soil  around  the  ruut»  waa  louttu^i 
with  hoes  (Wffcas),  or  with  the  plough,  the  roots 
themselves  laid  bare  (ablatjuenre^  alJ<i'ju<iitk>\  the 
young  suckers  cut  awny,  and  the  UchiUis  scraped 
IVon  the  biirk  ;  every  third  year,  in  autumn,! 
WM  thrown  iu  ;  ereiy  eighth  jew  the  tPM ' 
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tevMd.  Tbe  system  of  culture  here  indioited  wm 
iaOaiwsd  m  prcnerally  that  H  hmi  htcum  embodied 

in  .1  jirn\  crb  "  ^'eteris  provcrljii  mcminisse  con- 
venit,  eum  qui  aret  olivetum,  rogare  fructum ;  qui 
ttmanU  nmwe ;  qfi  wdhl,  cogew.**  (Oofamdl. 
V.  ?.  §  15.)  IJesides  tin's,  tho  whole  surface  of 
the  groand  was  regularly  ploughed  at  the  usual 
sMwons,  and  enpped  is  al<wiMlejfwu%  t1i«  Btannre 
apf|^tcd  for  th<"c."  rrnp?  brini'  altogether  inde- 
peodcnt  of  that  supplied  to  the  tren  specially. 
M oNovcr,  liDeo  olrraa  ban  ftviti  in  abaiMtuiee  at 
least,  onlv  oocc  in  two  years,  matters  were  so  ar- 
ruift^  that  the  land  should  yield  a  crop  in  those 
yean  when  the  trees  were  unptoductivcu 

"2.  A  second  method  of  propagation  was  Co  eitt 
the  roots  of  wild  oliTes  into  small  piece*  in  sucli 
a  Banner  that  each  should  contiua  an  eyo  or  ndi- 
ir»*nt  ijf  n  Intpral  fibre  (nulim-m  or?ih'^  rf7v''ifHHm 
oimnuH  hortulos  eacol<rt\  and  these  pieces  were 
treated  precisaly  in  the  HIM  namer  at  tlw  tahae 

dL-scT'*'!^!"^  r.bi^ve. 

A  third  method  \&  indicated  by  Virgil  in  the 

Quia  et  candteibaB  sectis,  mirabile  dictn, 
Truditur  e  sicco  radix  oleagina  ligno, 

and  is  still  piirfrned  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  wliero. 
as  we  are  told,  an  old  tree  is  hewn  down  and  the 
•IndL  CBt  inio  pieces  of  nearly  tbe  nee  and  shape 
of  a  xnnsbroavn,  and  which  ^vmy  that  drnimstance 
are  called  novoli  ;  caic  at  liie  same  time  is  taken 
that  a  small  portion  of  bark  shall  belong  to  each 
noToIa  These,  aftcrhnving  been  dIp|)od  in  manure, 
are  put  into  the  earth,  soon  throw  up  shoots,  are 
tRB^lanted  at  tbe  end  ef  ana  ymr^  and  in  tbiee 
7«an  are  fit  to  form  an  olive  yard.** 

Grafting  or  budding  (uuerere,  insUio^  oadoa  ta> 
were  also  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing fine  varieties  or  of  rendering  barren  trees 
fruitful.  (Cat.  R.  R.  40,  42,  43,  46  ;  Varr.  Jt.  R. 
I  40  ;  ColumeU.  v.  9,  De  Arhor.  17  ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xriii.  19.  s.  30  ;  Pallad.  iii.  8,  18,  x.  1,  xi.  8  ; 
Oeopon.  ix.  5,  6,  &c  ;  Dlunt's  Vatiffet  of  Ancient 

M'linrrf,  «{•<•.,  in  fidtjf,  p.  215.) 

Olxvs  gathuuno  {OkikUf  OUvUm).  The 
oliv«  osoallTeomea  to  aaalarity,  in  Italy,  about  tbe 

roi<WlL-  or  latter  end  of  December,  but,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  |.mprictors,  it  was  gathered  in 
TBrinos  s1ag«*  of  its  progress,  eltberwhilo  yet  green 
(a''n\  or  when  cliaiiging  colour  (ivinVj \  or  when 
folly  ripe  (jujfra),  but  it  was  considered  highly 
definable  tbat  it  ibonld  never  be  irilowed  to  re>  ' 
main  so  lonij  as  to  full  of  its  own  accord.  Tbe 
firait  was  picked  as  far  as  possible  with  the  bare  . 
buid,  bnt  Mieh  at  coald  not  be  reaebed  fiora  the  t 
grrmitd  or  by  the  aid  of  ladders  was  lieateii  down  i 
with  long  reetk,  which  were  (ovferred  to  stidu  as 
Itm  likely  to  injare  tbe  baric  of  the  Vrandhee  and  i 
the  yoimt;  lieartT?.  a  want  of  nttenlioii  to  tliis  pre- 
caution on  the  port  of  the  gatherers  (Jeguli)  being  i 
m  the  opinioB  of  Vam  tbe  cauae  why  olive  tiecs  i 
ro  soldntn  yi<  ld<  d  a  full  crop  f  r  t  vn  rears  con- 
sccntively.    (Varr.  R.R,'u  bi>  ;  i'lui.  H.  N.  xv.  3. 
^6 ;  Oeopon. ix.  17.) 

DiFFKRKXT  rsES.  The  fruit  (ba<xa)  of  the  olive 
was  for  tbe  most  port  employed  for  one  of  two  pur- 

1.  Tt  wat  rnten  as  a  fniit,  eitbcr  fieih,  pidiled,  < 
or  fiffrm-Tved  iu  various  wuys.  < 

2.  It  was  pressed  so  as  to  yidd  tbe  oil  and  ( 
#Uicr  jaicca  wbich  it  eentainad.  And  fpAu,  iho. 
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oil  was  employed  for  a  variety  of  puiposei^  but 
chiefly 

o.  As  an  article  of  food. 
/9l  Fur  anointing  the  body,  and  in  this  case 
wai  frequently  madeaTehidefiir  perfimMa 

y»  For  boroinK  in  lampa, 
PftiSBitTiNO  Olivbr.    (Omitn  clm$,  oH- 

rarum  eondUura^  rrmrittio.) 

Olives  might  be  preeerved  in  various  ways, 
either  when  unripe  (dfcM,  aoBriae),  or  ripe  (wyroe), 

or  half- ripe  (raria/',  frnfcar). 

(irven  olivc&,  the  Fautia  being  tued  principally 
for  this  purpose,  were  preserved  in  strong  brine 

(w-;n'r\  according  to  the  uioden)  pmrtice,  or  they 
were  beaten  together  iuto  a  mass,  steeped  in  water 
which  was  frequently  changed,  then  pnmd  and 
thrown  with  sjilt  into  a  jar  of  vinegar,  to  wliich 
various  .«j)ice8  or  flavouring  condiments  were  added, 
especially  the  seed*  of  the  Pistachin  LentisCOa,  Of 
(Jum  Mastich  tree,  m'\  f  rniel.  Sonietiniea,  instead 
of  vinegar,  inspi&satcii  must  {mpoy  d^niium)^  or 
sweet  wine  (  pfusum)  or  honqr  weie  empbyed,  in 
which  case  the  olives  were  preserved  sweet,  and 
sonu'iiiui'S  salt  pickle,  vinegar,  must  and  oil,  6€i-m 
to  have  been  all  mixed  together. 

Hnlf-ripe  olives  (and  here  ngain  the  Pausiu  was 
tlie  favourite  )  were  picked  with  their  sulks  and 
covered  over  in  a  jar  with  the  best  oil.  In  this 
manner  they  retained  the  flftTOur  of  tbe  ficab  fruit 
for  more  thaii  a  year. 

Ripe  olives,  especially  the  or^Uts^  were  sprinkl<<} 
with  salt,  and  left  nntmiched  fur  five  days,  tlie  8,ilt 
was  then  shaken  olT,  and  they  were  dried  iu  tlio 
sun.  Or  they  were  praMrvad  aweet  in  defrutum 
without  salt. 

The  peculiar  preparation  called  K}nlt/rum  n-ns 
made  by  taking  olives  in  nn^  of  tbe  three  stages, 
extracting  the  stones,  choppmg  up  the  pulp  and 
throwing  the  fragments  into  a  jar  with  oil,  vinegar, 
coriander  seeds,  cumin,  fennel,  rue  and  mint,  tbe 
quantity  of  oil  being  aufficient  to  covfr  up  the  com* 
pound  and  exclude  tbe  air.  In  fact,  it  was  an  olive 
salad,  and,  as  the  name  imports,  eaten  with  che  ese. 
(Cat.  /LA.  117,  118,  119  ;  Varr.  R.lLu&^i 
Cotmndl.  xii.  49  ;  Geopoiu  ix.  3,  32.) 

Oil.  .MAKi.NU  {OUum  CDiifictrv).  The  fruit  of 
the  olive  tree  consists  of  two  parts,  tbe  pulpy 
pericarp  (oan>),  and  the  etobe  (midSNisy. 

The  (tiro  or  pulp  yielded  two  fluids:  one  of 
these  of  a  watery  consistence,  dark  in  colour,  bitter 
to  the  taste,  flowed  frian  the  olive  upon  very  slight 
pressure  ;  il  was  called  kfiSpyr)  hy  the  (Jrcckii, 
Amurca  by  the  Latins,  and  was  extensively  used  a» 
a  mannre  and  for  a  grent  nmaber  of  purposes  eon- 
ncctcd  with  domestic  economy.  The  otlicr  fluid 
which  flowed  from  tbe  pulp,  when  subjected  to 
more  forcible  pressure^  was  toe  oQ  (efewN,  tithmm\ 
mingled  however  to  a  ccrtaui  extent  with  nnnirca 
and  other  impurities  (/rooM,  ftace*)^  and  this  wms 
of  diflbrent  qoalities,  aeeordis^  to  tiie  state  of  tbe 
fruit,  and  thn  amount  of  pre.isuro.  The  finest  oil 
was  made  from  the  fruit  before  it  was  fully  ripe, 
and  from  thie  circumstance,  or  from  its  greenish 
(oliiur,  tcrn^e-i  O'ctan  Hn'dr,  and   by  the 

Cireeks  6^<f>dKiyoy :  the  quantity  given  out  was  bow- 
ever  small,  and  hence  the  remark  of  Cato^  QtrcfiR 
acrrftifslma  olea  oleum  facte*  tarn  oletim  optimum 
erii:  domino  de  imUura  oiea  oleum  fi'ri  maxiiut 
ejrpeJid. 

A  distinetlm  ti  made  by  GidameUa,  between  tb)» 
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oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  when  green  (pUum  aetr- 
bum  $.  aatmmyt  when  half  ripe  {oteu$n  virids)^ 
and  when  fully  ripe  (ol^tm  maluntm),  and  while 
he  considers  the  manufacture  of  the  first  as  inex- 
pedient, ill  eooMqnence  of  the  scanty  produce,  he 
stron;*!/  rceommends  the  proprietor  to  moke  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  second,  because  the  quantity 
\i<-!d>'d  was  considerable,  and  tha  priM M  high,  as 
almost  to  double  his  receipts. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  ripe  fruit 
when  gathered  was  carefully  cleaned,  and  conveyed 
in  iMifikets  to  the  itrnn  house,  where  it  WM  placed 
in  heaps  u]K)n  sloping  wooden  floors  (m  towihto), 
in  order  thnt  a  portion  of  the  aiuttrea  might  flow 
out,  and  a  slight  fermentaUon  takes  place  (fU  tin 
meHeetUtr  /ran9eai\  whidi  randerra  them  more 
tender  and  more  productive,  and  exactly  the  same 
nrstcm  is  punned  for  tlie  lame  reason  in  modem 
tmiet.  TbegathenngtofeaehdayCeoaetoraairfw- 
cujmqtie  did)  were  kept  separate,  and  great  care  wns 
tUccn  to  leave  them  io  this  state  for  a  very  limited 
period,  for  if  the  mawee  heated,  the  ml  toon  be 
came  rancid  (Otea  lecta  n  mimum  din  fuit  in  acer- 
vi*,  euldor*  frwxKUf  H  oleum  fodidum  Jit).  14 
thereioTC,  ebtomstaneee  did  not  albw  of  the  oO 
lieinp  nmdc  soon  after  the  fnilt  was  gathered,  the 
olives  were  spread  out  and  exposed  to  the  air  so  as 
to  rhedc  any  tendencj  ttrwards  deeempeeitlefi.  It 
is  til  ■  m  i,!r<  t  of  these  rules  and  preaxntlons  wLich 
ftnders  the  oil  now  made  in  Spain  so  offensive,  for 
there  Ae  olivet  •»  frequently  allowed  to  letnain 
in  rL'llars  for  months  before  lliey  are  uwd.  Although 
both  ancient  and  modem  experience  are  upon  the 
trhdo  in  fltTonr  of  a  il%ht  fcmentation,  Cato, 
whose  great  practical  knowlcdjfc  entitles  hini  to 
respect,  strongly  recommends  that  it  should  be 
altogether  dispensed  with,  mA  affirms  that  the 
oil  would  be  both  more  nbiindant  in  quantity  and 
superior  in  quality :  **  Quam  citissime  confides 
auurime  espMiet** 

The  olives  when  considered  to  be  in  a  proper 
state  were  placed  in  bags  or  iiexible  baskets 
{Jtiei»\  and  were  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
machine  con-^istiiu^  ]  nrtly  of  a  bruising  and  partly 
of  a  sqneesing  ap{>amiusi,  which  was  constructed  in 
variein  ways,  and  designated  by  various  names : 
Tmpiiiim,  Mda  dfaria^  Ckmalis  et  SoU<i,  ToraUar, 
J'rc/urn,  Tudicula.  The  oil  as  it  issued  forth  was 
received  in  a  leaden  pot  (eotiina  pbmlhn\  {daced 
in  till  r'sti^ni  (hicim)  below  the  press.  From  tlif 
cortxiia  it  was  ladled  out  by  an  aaaistant  (capu^ator), 
with  a  large  flat  spoon  (ooncAa),  first  into  one  vat 
{labmm  fctite),  and  then  iiitn  another,  thirty  bein^ 
placed  in  a  row  for  thia  purpose.  It  was  allowni 
to  rest  for  a  while  in  each,  and  the  operation  was 
re]>oatfd  n<j:>in  nnd  npain  ((rlfinn  frrqrienler  cttfyi<mt) 
until  tltc  am  urea  tmd  all  impurities  had  been  com- 
pletely removed.  In  cold  weather  when  the  oil 
remained  in  union  with  the  amurca  notwithstanding 
these  transferences,  the  separation  was  effected  by 
mixing  a  little  parched  salt  with  the  combined 
fluids,  but  when  the  cold  was  very  intense,  dry 
carboiuite  of  soda  {nitrum)  was  found  to  answer 
better.  The  oil  was  finally  poured  into  jars  (dolia 
oUaria\  which  had  been  previously  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  seasoned,  and  glazed  with  wax  or  gum 
to  prevent  absorption,  the  lids  {operada)  were 
carefully  secured,  and  they  were  then  delivered  to 
the  oreneer  (entot)  by  whom  Aty  wero  atored 
up  in  the  nmlt  mmcd  ftr  thdr  leceptioii  {tdla 


After  a  moderate  force  had  been  applied  tj  the 
press,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  oU  had  flowed 
forth,  the  bruised  cake  ($amf>$a)  was  taken  out  of 
the  bags,  mixed  with  a  little  salt,  replaced  ustA 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  press  a  second,  and 
again  a  third  tone.  The  oil  first  obtained  (olaun 
primae  prusmxu)  was  the  finest,  and  in  proportion 
as  additional  force  was  applied  by  the  pms-uicn 
(Jactores^  torailarii\  the  quality  became  gradually 
worse  (Imgt  melioru  tapori$  quod  mraorv  et  prdi 
quasi  lixirium  defUuctrU).  Hence,  the  praduct  <f 
each  pretsing  was  kept  dittinct,  tbo  mariietsUe 
ndtitof  each  being  very  difletnit  {pbmmm  nfat 
n<m  mhccre  lUrationeM  mtdtoque  aumu  terHaUimem 
cum  prima  onmura).  The  bweat  ifa$iitt  ef  all 
(oleim  eAarmm)  waa  made  from  oUvet  wWch  hU 
}>een  parlLilly  damaged  by  vermin,  or  which  had 
Men  from  the  treet  in  bad  weaxher  iate  the  mad, 
to  that  it  becme  mmmry  to  waah  them  m  w— 
water  before  they  cou!  .i  he  u*ed. 

The  qnanti^  of  &uit  thrown  at  ooe  time  into  ths 
preat  varied  min  130  to  169  nodii,  aeeaidnf  is 
the  capacity  of  the  vessels:  this  quantity  vns  tenucd 
Bootes,  the  amooot  of  oil  obtamed  from  one  bcxia 
was  called  ffodus,  hut  these  words  are  not  aafpe- 
qucntly  confounded.  (Cat  /i*.  n.  T,  64,  6.',  m ; 
Varr.  JtJi.  'u  24;  55  ;  Columell.  xii  52 ;  Ptiu. 
fl:Ar.xT.S,6,7;  Oeopoikix.  17.)     [W.  R.] 

OLTO  A'RCIH  A  (oKiyapxia),  the  (fortrttn.rvi 

a  feWf  is  a  term,  the  aj^cation  of  whuh  by 
wfiteis  en  pelitleal  teieaee  it  lett  wide  dsn  in 
etjTnolopical  gignification  mipht  ha- -  T,  r>,rrantrd. 
(See  Polyb.  vi.  4  ;  Arist.  JPoL  iv.  ^  firom  viun 
we  Ii^tfn  that  eome  writen  oaed  0%ai«hn  tt  a 
generic  name,  includincr  AHstocratia  as  ooe  of  it* 
species.)  It  is  shown  elsewhere  [AusTOcaATUj 
andtr  what  oondttioiia  th«  limitatiDn  of  pdlknl 

power  to  a  portion  of  the  cnmirmnity  Ts  is  rpsardfi 
as  A  proper  and  regular  constitution  {6f^  -KoKnua^ 
Arist.  Pol.  iiL  4,  iv.  2.)  The  term  Oi^srdtia  was 
applied  la  thnt  j)erversion  (rapiKSauris)  of  an  Jr«- 
t&^ttiia  into  which  the  latter  passed,  when,  omng 
to  the  rise  of  the  demiia  [Democratia],  aad  the 
vanishing  of  those  substantial  grounds  of  pre-emi- 
nence which  rendered  an  Aristocratia  not  unjust, 
the  rule  of  the  dawlwml  poititii  of  the  eoBonBUly 
ceased  tn  }\c  the  exjK>in?Tit  of  the  j^neral  irtcfwU 
of  the  state,  and  became  the  asccndaixnr  of  a  ac- 
tion, wheto  affiwtt  wen  directed  chie^  ttnaris 
their  own  aggrandisement  and  the  maintenance  pf 
their  own  power  and  privil^s  (Axist  L  c  Eik. 
Nieom,  viii  12;  Pelyb.  vl  8.  §  4).  The  im- 
servation  of  power  under  such  circumstances  of 
course  depended  chiefly  upon  the  puMK:««ti<B  et 
superior  wealth  and  the  other  applianeet  of  irailtb 
which  were  its  concomitants.  Thus  it  came  to  be 
r^ardcd  as  essentially  characteristic  of  an  oh^* 
chy,  that  the  main  distinctbn  between  thedfinwit 
faction  and  the  subject  portion  of  the  comsiunity 
was  the  poesession  of  greater  wealth  on  the  part  of 
the  former.  Hence  the  term  Oiipardda  watM 
not  have  been  applied,  if  a  small  section  of  the 
community,  consuting  of  poor  persons,  by  soy 
means  got  the  roins  of  go%emment  iiMo  their  hsnds. 
(Arist.  PoL  ir.  3,  Sfifios  fUr  iarw  d  tkdih. 
pot  Kvptot  Snr,  iKtyttpx^f^  ^  9Tt»  el  wXefais^ 
A  little  further  on  he  says :  6\iyapx^'^  ''^^ 
oi  %\ov<rioi  aal  ^irjffvigrtpot,  i?Jyot  imts^  itvfm 
T^t  ipx^J  Cbrap.  iT.  G  ;  Plat  rf«  Rip.  ria 

pp.  550,  c  553,8.)  The  case  of  the  wealthy  portioa 
hang  also  the  moce  numecou  wonld  be  a  vr^ 
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nie  exception.  Their  dominion,  of  ooorse,  would 
uei  be  sn  oligarchy  ;  bnt  BeHber  wmM  it  be  a 
dMlocracy  (Arist.  Pu'.  iv.  3).  When  an  aristo- 
OMj  pa>»ed  in  the  natural  development  of  aociety 
into  an  oligarchr,  the  oligardti  inmM,  of  eevne, 
L.'  hitrh  bom  as  well  na  rich.  But  high  birth  mi» 
aot  an  mential  condition.  It  very  commonly  hap- 
pened tbat  the  oHfprdis  were  tbemtdves  only  a  tee- 
ti«>n  of  tho  old  noMlity,  liaviiicj  pxcludod  thr  poorer 
■lemben  of  their  order  Irom  the  poMeaiion  of  power. 

AiWtetle  (PeL  W.  5)  dirtingititbes  ftaiaaa  spe- 
fiM  of  oligarchy:  —  1.  Where  a  crrtain  largo 
amouot  of  pn^erty  is  the  only  requisite  for  being 
a  laember  eiP  tbe  ndinf  dan:  S.  Wbere  the  pro- 
perty qnalificntion  la  not  large,  but  the  nicmbors 
ef  the  government  tbenuelvet  supply  any  vacancies 
dkat  vui^  occur  m  their  tanks  hj  deetinif  othen  to 
fill  them  :  3.  Where  the  son  MWeeeds  to  the  power 
of  his  buher :  4.  Where,  beaidet  this  being  the 
cBeCi  the  nien  ^evcm  according  to  no  fixed  hiwa^ 
bnt  arbitrarily.  (Comp.  Plat.  PoUf.  pp.  301,  30*2. ) 
The  first  kind,  especially  when  the  Tifitifta  was 
not  extravagantly  high,  to  that  a  enuMerabte 
numWr  shared  political  power,  though  only  a  few 
of  them  might  be  el^ble  to  the  hishest  offices, 
was  somethnes  caDfld  rtfuttpmia  (Aral  Etk.  Nie, 
tVn.  12  ;  Xennpheo,  Jlfejn.  iv.  6,  §  12,  uses  the 
term  wAovroicparfa  {  Hato,  de  Rep.  viii  p.  547,  d., 
vtea  the  tcnn  T^pe^^sfiB  in  a  difFEfcnt  ime% 
It  approximates  closely  to  the  yeoXirt'ia^  and  hence 
Aristotle  {Fol.  iv.  11)  calls  it  6heYapx^  woKnttcii. 
naewhere  {EA.  Nio.  L&)  he  identHite  it  with 
the  woXiTf/a. 

These  general  divisions  of  course  admitted  of 
varioDS  nwdifieatiene ;  and  tiie  diitrihution  6f  the 
functions  of  govemminit  might  be  such  as  to  create 
an  oligarchy  within  an  oligarchy.  To  this  species 
ef  el^nrehj,  the  name  8k»Mrrf f«  waa  eometimei 
applied,  (.^rist.  Pol  v.  2.  5  ;  Thne.  ItL  62,  ir. 
78  :  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  4.  §  46.) 

The  tenn  AriiioemHa  is  not  tmftequeBtly  ap- 
plii'd  to  what  the  mfre  careful  distinctions  of  the 
writers  on  political  science  would  term  (Hwankia. 
(Cnrnp.  Thne  iiL  82 ;  Xen.  HtOmt.  t.  9L  {  7  ; 
Aristoph.  Av.  125.) 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  al>ove,  the  reader 
may  consult  Waehtmuth,  HdlemaAe  AUerOt»m»' 
l-vnfie^  §§  36,  44,  47,  63,  64  ;  Hermann,  Lehr^mrh 
der  Grieek,  StaaUalterlhiimer,  §§  58—61  ;  Thirl- 
tnll,  ffitt.  tfOreeee^  vol  i.  ch.  1 0.       [C.  P.  M.] 

OLLA,  ant.  AULA  (Plaut.  Aalul.  pcusim), 
dim.  OLLULA  (At^TjJ ;  X*^fw^  X^P«» 
XW^'),  A  vessel  of  any  material,  roond  ud  plain, 
and  harinp  a  wide  mouth  ;  a  pot  ;  a  jar. 

B  -sides  being  made  of  earthenware  (Antiphanes 
sp.  AtMem,  X.  70  ;  6ffrpaKirf)^  teftacea)  and  bronze 
(XoAjt^,  amea^  Aesop.  Fab.  329  ;  Cato,  de  Re  Rust. 
81  ;  oeaviK,  Ovid.  Met.  viL  318—321  ;  XiSris 
XAUteof,  Herod,  i.  48),  the  ancients  also  made 
these  vessels  of  difTercnt  kind.s  nf  stone,  which 
wcve  tamed  upon  tho  lathe.  At  Pleura,  a  village 
near  Chiavenna  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Como, 
the  manufacture  of  vessels  from  the  pot.«tnne  found 
in  a  neighbonriflig  mountain  is  etill  carried  on,  and 
has  probably  exMed  diere  from  the  time  of  Pliny, 
who  makes  express  mention  of  it  (//.  A'',  xxxvi. 
22.  Sh  44).  Some  of  these  vessels  arc  nearly  two 
feet  in  dUuneter,  and,  being  adapted  to  bear  the 
firt'.  are  n«e(l  for  cooking.  (Oculis  obsercarc  of/urn 
»MUi*f  Me  aduraiur,  Varro,  ap.  A'im.  Marceli.  p.  543. 
td.  Mcraeri ;  Fsstos^  ».v,Avh$.} 


The^meedtng  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  vase  in 
tbe  Bntuh  Museum,  which  was  found  at  Caniiio 
in  Etntria.  The  painting  upon  it  represents  tho 
story  of  Medea  boiling  an  old  ram  with  a  view  to 

Sersuade  the  daushten  of  Pelias  to  put  him  to 
eath.  (Ovid,  Met  fH  818—321  ;  Ilygin.  Fab. 
24.)  The  pot  ba.s  a  round  bottom,  and  is  sujipoitcd 
by  a  tripod  under  which  is  a  laxge  fire.  The  ram, 
restored  to  yootb,  is  jnst  in  the  act  of  leaping  out 
of  the  pot.  Instead  of  being  supported  by  a  s-  pa- 
rate  tripod,  the  vessel  was  sometimes  made  with 
the  fset  all  in  one  piece,  and  it  was  then  called  in 
Greek  rplnovs  [Tnirosj,  xvT]p4)nn'f  {Uch.  Op.  d 
Die$y  748  i  SchoU  in  Soph.  AJ.  1405),  and  rvpla. 
ranfs; 

Besides  being  placed  upon  the  fire  in  order  to 
boil  water  or  cook  victuals,  the  ancients  used  pots 
to  canry  fire,  just  as  is  now  dene  by  the  modem 
inhabitants  of  Orocce,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  (Xen. 
Uelkn.  iv.  5.  §  4.)  They  also  used  small  pots  con* 
tidning  fire  and  pitch  to  atmoj  the  enemy  in  sieges 
by  throwing  til rm  from  slings  and  militarv  engines. 

Ollae  were  also  used  to  hold  solids  and  keep 
them  in  store,  while  amphorae  rendered  the  same 
.xerN-ice  in  regard  to  liquids.  [Amphora.]  Thus 
gmpcs  were  kept  in  jars  as  at  present.  (Columell. 
R.  R.  xii.  43.)  Althoogh  pots  were  commonly  made 
solely  with  a  view  to  utility,  and  were  therefore 
destitute  of  ornament  and  without  handles,  yet 
they  were  sometimes  made  with  two  handles 
{Hanoi)  like  amphorae  ;  and,  when  they  were  well 
turned  u]>on  the  wheel,  well  baked,  smooth  and 
neat,  and  so  large  as  to  hold  six  congii  (=4^  gal- 
lons nearly),  they  were,  as  we  learn  from  Plato 
(IIipp.AIc{i.  pp.  153,154,  ed.  Ucindorf), considered 
very  beanttfiu. 

Pots  were  used,  as  with  us,  in  gardcnin::.  (Cato, 
de  Re  Rust.  51.)  The  custom  of  placing  tiower- 
pots  in  windows  Is  mentioned  by  Martial  (xi.  19. 
1,  2).  A  flower  pot,  about  six  inches  high  and 
suited  to  this  application,  was  found  among  the 
rains  of  Aldhovough,  the  andeni  Isuinn,  and  iii 
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prcscrrcd  by  A.  Lawson  Ksq.,  the  ornier  of  that 
place. 

Another  vcrr  r<*marka1)Ie  use  of  thfse  vessels  of 
earthenware  among  the  Greek*  wsa  to  put  infants 
into  them  to  be  expoMd  (Apiftoph.  Rm.  U88  ; 
f^cliol.  adloc.  ;  Mocris,  ».r.  'E-yifwTpia'/tit),  or  to 
lie  carried  anywhere.  (^Xjistoph.  Them.  612 — 
616  I  SdloL  ad  loe.)  Hence  the  exposure  of  chil- 
dren was  called  iyxvrpi(tip  (Hesych.  «.r.),  and 
the  Miiserable  women  who  practised  it  iyxvrplff- 
Tpteu,    (Sttidas,  i.v.) 

In  raoimmental  inscription*  the  term  olla  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  pots  which  were  used  to  re- 
ccive  the  ashes  of  the  slares  or  inferior  nic-mbors  of 
a  fiunily,  «nd  which  were  eitiier  expoaed  to  view 
in  tbe  niches  of  the  columliariiiin,  or  imnnmd 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  lid  only.  Some 
good  necimenf  oC  cinenuy  ollae  tat  pKMnred  in 
tli«  Brfti^  Mosenm  in  a  iman  apartment  to  con- 
structed 09  to  exhibit  nccumtcly  the  manner  of 
MTaiim^g  them.  (Se«  aboTei,  p.  561  ;  and  name- 
roos  platet  in  Bnitoli>  AmHcki  Sfpoferi) 

The  lid  of  the  oll.i  was  called  iirlBTjtia  and 
operaUuM,  It  gcneralljr  conesponded  in  the  ma- 
terial and  the  atjrlo  of  ornament  with  tho  oil*  itadf. 

(Hcmd.  i.  4n  ;  Col.     r.)  fj.  v.] 

OLY'MPIA  {oM'nwta),  usuallj  caUcd  the 
Olji'mpic  games,  the  greaieat  of  tho  national  fes- 
tivals of  the  Greeks.  It  utls  celebrated  ft  Olym- 
pia  in  £lis,  the  mime  gircn  to  a  small  pkin  to  the 
west  of  Pin,  wbieh  was  Iwandcd  on  Aa  north  and 
jinrth  -cast  hy  the  niountatng  Cronius  and  Olyinpun, 
on  the  south  by  the  river  Alpheus^  and  on  the 
west  hf  the  Cliulmu,  which  flows  intotho  Alpheus. 
Olympia  does  not  a[)poar  to  have  hecn  a  town,  but 
rather  a  collection  of  temples  and  public  buildings, 
the  doaeription  of  which  doe*  not  cenio  within  the 
jilan  of  this  work. 

'i'hti  origin  of  the  Olympic  Games  is  buried  in 
obscurity.  The  legends  of  the  Elean  priests  nttri- 
fiui.'d  the  institution  of  the  festival  to  the  Idaean 
lleracU'S,and  referred  it  to  the  time  of  Cronos.  Ac- 
cording to  their  account,  Rhea  committed  her  new- 
born Zeus  to  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  also  called  Cure- 
iest  of  whom  five  brothers,  Heracles,  Paeonaeus, 
Epimedea,  lasias,  and  Idas,  came  from  Ida  in 
Crete,  to  Olympia,  whcr<'  a  temple  had  been  erected 
to  Cronos  hf  the  men  of  the  golden  age  ;  and 
Heradea  the  eldest  conquered  his  brothers  in  a 
foot  rare,  and  was  crowned  with  the  wild  olive- 
tree.  Heracles  hereupon  established  a  con  tost, 
which  was  to  he  celebrated  erery  five  years,  be- 
cause he  and  his  brothers  were  five  in  number. 
(Paus.  r.  7.  §  4.)  Fifty  years  after  Dfucil ion's  flood 
they  said  that  Clymenus,  the  son  of  Card  is,  a  d<  ' 
scendant  of  the  Idaean  Heracles,  mm  ft  tn  Cr  ac, 
and  celebrated  the  fi^tival ;  but  that  Endymioo, 
the  son  of  Aethlius,  deprived  ClymamM  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  offered  the  kingdom  as  n  prize  to 
his  sons  in  the  foot-race  ;  that  a  generation  after 
Endymion  the  festival  was  celebrated  by  Pelops  to 
the  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  ;  that  when  the 
sons  of  Pulops  were  scattered  through  Pelopon- 
nesus, Amythaon,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and  a  rela- 
tion of  Endymion,  celebrated  it ;  that  to  him  suc- 
ceeded Pelias  and  Neletu  in  conjunction,  then 
Augeas,  mid  at  Inst  Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphi- 
tryon, after  the  taking  of  Elis.  Afterwards  Oxy- 
los  is  mentioned  as  presiding  over  the  games,  and 
then  the^  are  said  to  ha\  e  been  discontinued  till 
their  revival  by  Iphitu«.  (Pans.  v.  8.  g  1, 2.)  Moet 


ancient  wxitrrs,  hr)wcTer,  attribute  the  insihutiao 
of  the  games  to  Herades,  the  son  of  Amphitryoa 
(Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  14  ;  compare  Stnbo, 
viii.  p.  355),  while  others  represent  Atreos  as  their 
founder.  (VelL  FM.  L  8  j  H«nMaii»  fAA^% 
23.  n.  10.) 

Strabo  (riiLpp.  35i,  355)  rejects  all  these  legends, 
and  says  that  the  festival  was  first  institsled  tAtg 
the  return  of  the  Hcradidae  to  the  Pukpsaaisai 
by  the  Aetoliana,  who  united  tbemselm  with  the 
Eleans.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  ancient  traditions  respectii^  the  ia- 
Btitotion  of  the  festival  ;  but  they  appear  to  shsv 
that  religious  festivals  had  been  cclfbratrd  st 
Olympia  from  the  earliest  times*  and  it  is  di£^ 
to  eonoMve  that  the  Pdqxtnnesiatts  and  tlw  edur 
GriH-ks  would  have  attached  such  importance  to 
this  feativaL  unless  Olynyia  had  Umg  been  re> 
garded  as  «  nanowed  site.  The  finttustsrieslfKt 
connected  with  the  Olympian  O  imi"  is  their  re- 
vival by  Ipbitusi  king  of  EUsi  who  is  said  to  bate 
aeoomplithed  it  with  Ae  aaristanee  of  LrnirTua, 
the  Sj.rirtan  lavveivr-r,  nnd  Clcosthcnes  of  Pi*a  ;  .isid 
the  names  of  iphitus  and  Lycuigos  were  ioscnlxd 
OB  a  dise  in  conmsmeiation  <h  thee^emt  j  which  dw 
Pausanias  saw  in  the  temple  of  Ilcra  at  Olvmpii 
(Paus.  V.  4.  g  4,  V.20.  §  1 }  Plot.  Lyc  1.2a.)  It  would 
appear  from  this  tmditiaii,  as  Tbirivrall  (ffnl  tf 
Greece,  ii.  ]>.  ollG)  has  remark  !,  ih  it  S[i  5rta  nsn- 
curred  with  the  two  states  most  interested  in  tic 
establishment  of  the  festival*  and  maintyeeatri* 

Initi'il  tn  prnriiro  t^l"'  mnyrrit  of  tlir'  nthtr  Pelwl-T;- 

nesiaus.  The  celebration  of  the  festi%iU  ia9j  hs^e 
been  disoon tinned  in  conoeqnenee  of  the  trsaWti 

consequent  iijion  the  Dorian  invasion,  and  we  are 
told  that  Iphitus  was  commanded  by  the  Delphie 
emde  to  revive  it  as  a  remedr  for  btestine  es»> 
motions  and  for  pestilence,  with  wViirh  Greece  xim 
then  oflUcted.  Iphitus  tkereupoa  mduced  the 
Eleans  to  saerifiee  to  Heradea,  whom  thqr  had 
formerly  regtirdcd  as  an  enemy,  and  fnira  this  tim- 
the  games  Were  regiUarly  celebrsuM.  (Paus.  I 
Different  dates  are  assigned  to  Iphitus  by  ancient 
writers,  some  placiltg  his  revival  of  the  ()Im;nad 
at  B.  c,  and  others,  as  C^allimachu^  at  &  & 
828.  ((TUntan,  ML  ML  pi  409.  L)  The  interval 
of  four  yenrg  Iretween  each  celebration  of  the 
festival  was  called  an  Olympiad  ;  but  the  Olya- 
piads  were  not  employed  as  a  chraiMlc|inl  aoa 
till  the  victory  of  Goreeboi  ID  the  Jdot-aee  n.& 
776.  [Olymi'ias.] 

The  most  important  point  in  the  renewal  of  the 
festivnl  fiy  iphitus  -ans  the  establish m»nit  of  tbe 
rflt»x**/''*S  siicri'd  armistice,  the  formula  for  pftn 
cUiming  which  was  inscribed  in  a  circle  on  ihs 
disc  mentioned  above.  The  proclamation  wm 
made  by  peace-heralds  {(rKoySo<p6pQt  \  fir^t  m  Ua 
and  afterwards  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  it  pat 
a  stop  to  all  warfare  for  the  month  in  wliich  the 
games  were  celebrated,  and  which  was  called 
Upofirit4«L  The  tsnatoiy  of  Elis  itsdf  was  eoo- 
sidered  especially  aacred  during  its  continnanre, 
and  no  armed  force  could  enter  it  without  ioniT' 
ring  the  ^iiilt  of  saoil^  When  the  Spartans  m 
one  occasion  sent  forces  agmnst  the  fbrtrrss  Phyr* 
cum  and  Lepreum  during  the  existence  of  tbe 
Olynpie  trace  (^»'  rats  'dxtyariaunur  rroi^'f), 
they  were  fined  by  the  Eleana,  accordiag  to  ths 
Olympic  law,  2000  minae,  being  two  nr  esch 
Hoplite.  (Thucyd.  v.  49.)  The  Eleans,  however, 
j/nMoM  not  only  that  their  huda  wersinvioialil* 
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iaiiag  the  existence  of  the  truce,  bat  that  by  the 
•i^ind  tenement  with  the  other  itaitei  of  Polo* 

fotUMSox  tin  -r  lands  were  made  sacred  for  ever, 
■nd  were  never  to  be  attacked  hy  any  hostile  force 
(S<r»he^  vni  pi  358) ;  and  they  fiiither  stated  thai 
ihr  f-r^x  Tinhition  of  thcir  territory  was  made  by 
i'heidwit  of  Algol.  Bat  the  Kleans  themselTei  did 
wH  riMtun  fitn  ami,  and  H  is  not  probaUo  that 
*uth  a  privilege  would  have  existed  without  ira- 
pouiig  on  them  the  coiretponding  duty  of  refirain- 
bg  from  attadcing  tho  tofrilory  of  their  iMf  hhonts. 
The  later  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  admitted 
this  claim  of  the  £leaiis,  03  we  tind  many  cases  iii 
which  their  country  was  made  the  seeoa  «f  mr. 
(Xen.  IlelL  iil  2.  §  23,  kc,  viL  4,  &c.) 

The  Olymftic  festival  was  probably  confined  at 
first  to  the  Peloponnetians  ;  but  as  its  celebrity 
extwided,  the  other  Greeks  took  part  in  if,  till  at 
ieogth  it  became  a  festival  lor  the  whole  nation, 
NosM  wa«  allowed  to  contend  in  the  games  but 
persons  of  pure  Hellenic  blood :  barliarians  might 
be  spectatars,  but  slaves  were  entirely  excluded. 
All  persons  who  had  been  branded  by  their  own 
states  v.-'.',h  Alimin,  or  had  been  guilty  of  ariy 
offence  o^aiast  the  divine  laws  were  not  permitted 
tti  eunli-ud.    (ConijAiic  Dcmosth.  c.  AriMoerat.  pp. 
631,632.)    When  the  Hellenic  nri'  hvid  licpn  ox- 
tend^  by  colonies  to  Asia,  Africa,  aiid  oihtsr  parts 
sf  Snnpa,  poisoM  contended  in  the  gaasa  fran 
v«T  distant  places  ;  and  in  later  tin)es  a  nrcntcr 
nimiber  of  conquerors  came  from  the  colonies  than 
from  the  mother  country.    After  the  oinquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  were  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  gaiaca.    The  emperors  Tiberius 
and  Nero  were  both  conqmniBt  and  Pausanias 
(t.  20.  §  4)  speaks  of  a  Roman  senator  who  gained 
the  victory.    During  the  freedom  of  Greece,  even 
Greeks  were  scmietimes  excluded,  when  they  had 
been  gailty  of  a  crime  which  annesjred  to  the  Kleans 
ts  deserve  this  punishment   The  horses  of  Hienn 
of  Synicuse  were  excluded  from  the  chariot-race 
thfough  the  influence  of  Theiiii«tod«i»  b^ause  he 
had  not  taken  part  with  the  otlMr  Omeks  against 
the  pL  r-;.iri^.   (Plut  Thrm.  25  ;  Aeliun,  F. //.  ix. 
&)   All  the  Locedaemoaiaas  wera  excluded  in  the 
90th  Olympiad,  because  they  had  not  paid  tho  fino 
for  violating  the  Klean  territory,  as  mentioned  above 
(Thuc  r.  49,  50  }  Faos.  iii.  ^  §  2)  ;  and  similar 
cases  of  exefaision  are  menttoo^  by  the  ancient 
writers. 

No  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  or  even 
to  cfoss  the  Alpheus  daring  the  eelehntion  of  the 

(jainei  nnder  penalty  of  being  hurled  down  fnmi 
the  Typaean  rock.  Only  one  instance  is  recorded 
sf  a  wooMo  having  ventiued  to  he  present,  and  she, 

although  detected,  was  pardoned  in  ( < oiRidcration 
of  btt  fiuher,  brothers^  and  son  having  been  victors 
» thegamea.  <Patm.T.  6.  ;  Ael.  V.ff.x.  1.) 
An  exception  ■htt?  Tna»le  to  this  in  favour  of 
the  pnesteas  of  I>emeter  Chamjne,  who  sat  on  an 
altar  of  white  marble  opposite  to  tlie  Hdhnodieao. 
Cf>..j.    ^.j         ^     ,   (.nmpare  SueL  AVr.  c.  ]'2.) 


*  It  tntnld  appear  ban  another  paasi^  of  Pan- 

sanuu  that  vin/ins  were  fillnwcr!  in  hr  prfsc-it, 
tbovgh  matrM  women  were  not  {irapt^tvous  Si 
ote  4iFyeiWi  dsotftStftoi,  vi.  20.  §  6)  ;  but  this 
statement  is  opposed  to  all  others  on  the  snliject, 
and  the  reading  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  doubt- 
ful. (Sm  Yikkanasf,  nd  Tlsocr.  Aden,  pp^  199, 
iW.) 
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Women  were,  however,  alk>wed  to  send  chariots  to 
the  races  ;  and  the  first  woman,  whose  horses  won 

the  prize,  was  Cyniscn,  the  dau^'htor  of  Archida- 
mus,  and  sister  of  Agesilaus.  (Pans.  tiL  &  |  J.) 
The  nmnher  of  speetirton  at  the  ftetival  was  Yery 

BT^at  ;  rsn:l  tliese  were  drawn  tij;ether  nut  nierclv 
by  the  desire  of  seeing  the  games,  but  partly 
dinragh  theopportanity  it  aflforM  them  of  carry- 
bg  on  commcKiid  transactions  with  {mtsods  from 
distant  plaoes  (VdL  i.8|  mercatm  Otj/mpiaau^ 
Jnstia,  nil  5),  as  is  the  ease  with  the  Mohaaimedan 
fr-Hti'^als  at  Mecca  and  Mediiuu  Many  of  the  per- 
iling present  were  also  deputies  (duifoi)  sent  to 
represent  the  varioits  states  of  Greece ;  and  we  find 
that  th(  sr  rmLassics  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
numb«$r  of  their  oilerings,  and  the  splendour  of 
their  general  app^ranoe,  in  order  to  sappott  the 
honotir  of  their  native  cities.  The  most  illustrious 
citizens  of  a  state  were  frequently  sent  as  dsi^poi. 
(Thuc  vi.  1 6  ;  Andoc.  c.  Ale.  pp.  128, 137. Roisko.) 

The  Olympic  festival  was  a  Pentaetcris  (»e»Toe- 
Tiipis)y  that  is,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
reckoning,  a  space  of  tsmt  yean  elapsed  hetween 
each  festival,  in  the  same  way  as  there  was  only  a 
space  of  two  years  between  a  rpirrripls.  According 
to  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (ad  OL  iiL  35,  Bockh), 
the  Olymf  ie  foHtival  was  celebrated  at  an  interval 
Bouietinies  of  4!),  sometimes  of  50  months  ;  in  the 
fonner  case  in  the  mouth  of  A{>olloniiii,  in  the 
latter  in  that  of  P;\rthenius.  Tliis  statement  has 
given  rise  to  mucii  ditl'oroucc  of  opinion  frum  the 
time  of  J.8eaUger ;  but  the  explanation  of  BSckh 
in  his  commentary  on  Pindar  is  the  most  satisfae- 
torv,  that  the  festival  was  celebralud  un  the  Arst 
full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  which  some* 
times  fell  in  the  month  of  ApoUonius,  and  some- 
times iu  Parthcnius,  both  of  which  ho  considers  to 
be  the  names  of  Eleaa  er  Olympian  months :  con« 
seqoently  the  festival  was  usually  celebrated  in  tho 
Attic  month  of  Hecatombaeon.  It  lasted,  after  all 
the  contests  had  been  introduced,  five  days,  fiom 
the  11th  to  the  15th  days  of  the  month  inclusive. 
(Schol.  ai  Find.  01.  v.  6.)  The  fourth  day  of  the 
festival  was  the  l4th  of  the  month,  which  was  the 
day  of  the  full-moon  and  which  divided  the  month 
into  two  equal  ports  {litx&i"\vis  ft^i's,  Pind.  (K.  iiL 
19  ;  Schol.  (ul  loc.). 

The  festival  was  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  whose  temple  at 
Olympia,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  god  made 
bgr  Phidias,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of 
uvBcian  art  (Plana,  t.  10,  &c.)  X  hen  were  also 
temples  and  altars  to  most  of  tl  i  hi'ict  gods.  The 
festival  itself  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
games  or  contests  (hrfitp  *OXvjtt«Hur4r,  MfXsiy 
S/iiXAa/,  Kplaii  atOKuv,  Tfdfxhs  aidXuy,  yiKatpo- 
pt'tu),  and  the  festive  rites  (lof rl^)  connected  with 
the  saerifieea,  with  the  pneessions  and  with  the 
public  1  irupii  ts  in  honour  of  llie  conquerors.  Thus 
Pausanias  distinguishes  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  festival,  when  ho  snooks  of  rhif  kyUtn  if 
'OKvfiitia  itavir)vpi»  ts  OXu/uirieur^*'  (v.  4.  §  4). 
The  conquerors  in  the  games,  and  private  indivi- 
duals, as  weU  as  the  theori  or  depaties  from  the 
various  states,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  different 
guds  ;  but  the  chief  sacrifices  were  oifered  by  the 
Eicnns  in  the  name  of  the  Elean  state.  The  order 
in  which  the  Eleans  offered  tlieir  sacrifices  to  the 
different  gods  is  given  in  a  {>assage  of  Pausnnios 
(t.  14. 1  £>.  There  has  been  considcmble  dispute 
among  modtm  writers,  whether  the  sacrifices  were 
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offered  hy  the  Eleoiu  and  the  Tlieori  at  the  com- 
tBcnoemait  or  at  ttie  tenniiuition  of  the  contests ; 

our  lin.its  do  not  allow  iia  to  enter  into  the  contro- 
renj,  but  it  iu^>ean  roo»t  nrobiiblo  that  certuin 
aacnfteet  wen  otRred  hj  the  Eleant  a*  tntrodBctorj 

to  tliL-  games,  but  tliat  the  majority  were  not  offered 
till  the  coQcIiuioa«  when  the  ties^h  of  the  vktimg 
tvaa  Tcqnired  fat  the  publie  banquets  given  to  the 
vkt"r*. 

The  contetta  coiuistcd  of  rarloua  trials  of  atni^gth 
and  ikill,  which  were  iiwreaeed  in  immbcr  fimn 

lime  to  time.    There  Avere  in  all  twenty-four  con- 
testa,  eighteen  in  which  men  took  port,  and  six  in 
which  boys  cngai^ed,  though  they  were  never  all 
exhibited  at  one  festival,  since  some  were  abolifihcd 
almoat  immediately  after  their  institution,  and 
othen  after  thef  baa  beat  hi  tue  only  a  iliort  time. 
We  subjoin  a  list  of  theae  from  Pau&anias  (v.  8. 
§  2,  a,  9.  S  1«2 ;  compare  PluL  6>ii/>.  t.  2),  with 
tiie  date  of  the  intrndnction  of  each,  cemmendng 
from  the  01ym|Mad  of  CorooVms:— 1.  The  foot  mcc 
{tpifufs),  which  was  the  onlr  contest  during  the 
flntlS  <)1ym|>iad&  3.  TbeSHnAer,flrfiwt-nM!e|iii 
whii  h  tiie  Ftadiiirn  was  trriYersed  thrice,  first  intro- 
duced in  Oil  4.  3.  The  i6\txoSf  a  still  longer  foat- 
tvee  than  the  SiovXes,  introduced  in  OL 15.*  For 
n  more  partintlar  account  of  the  SlavKos  and  8<JAi- 
Xos  see  Stadium.  4.  WresUing  (irciXi))  [Lucta], 
and  i.Tbe  Pentathlum (Wn-oitAer),  which  consisted 
of  fife  exercises  [Pkn'tathi  "m"",  both  intrmlticed 
In  01 18,  6.  BoxmaiTvyfA-n),  mtroduced  in  OL  23. 
tPvoiLATUS.]  7.  The  chariot  race,  with  four  full- 
grown  horses  ^rrwv  nKtlur  Sp6fj.oi,  apfxa),  intro- 
duced in  01. 25.  8.  The  Pancmtium  (irayKpilTioi'} 
[pANCRATiuaf],  and  9.  The  horse-race  (iiriroj 
K«\ris)t  both  introduced  in  01.  33.    10  and  11. 
The  foot-race  and  wrc&tling  for  boys,  both  ijjtrn- 
daced  in  01.  37.    12.  The  Pentothlura  for  boys, 
introduced  in  01.  30,  Init  immediately  afterwards 
abolished.   13.  Boxing  for  buys,  introduced  in  01. 
41.    14.  The  fbet'iaee,  in  which  men  ran  with  the 
eqtnrimi^nts  of  heavy  anned  soldiers  (ra  i'  6n\tT&p 
Sp6uos),  iutroduccil  in  ()1.  65,  on  account  of  its 
training  men  for  oi  tual  service  in  war.    15.  The 
chariot-race  with  mules  (diHjKTj),  introdncrd  in  01. 
70  ;  nnd  16.  The  horse-race  with  nuires  (xaAnT)), 
described  by  I'ausan  as  (r.  9.  §  I,  2),  introduced 
in  01.  71,  both  of  which  v-crf-  abolished  in  01.  84. 
17.  The  chariot-race  wul»  two  full-grown  horses 
(inrwK  TtXfluM  owwpi't),  introduced  in  01.  93. 
IH,  ID.    The  conle!»t  ef  hinvUls  (>c/)/)UKft)  and 
tnimpcturs  ((raA:riy»cT{u;,  muroduced  in  01.  96. 
(AfiKan.  ap.  /;»  «&.  xipoir.  I.  'EKK.  tK  p.  41  ; 
Pans.  V.  22.  §  1  ;  compare  Cic.  arf  Fam.  v.  12.) 
20.  The  chariot-race   with   four  foals  {wdthMV 
Sp§ia<nr\  introduced  in  01.99.    21.  The  chariot- 
race  with  two  foals  (irwKwp  a-uvttpls),  introduced 
in  01.  128.   22.  The  horse-race  with  fools  (irwAoj 
K^qt),  intndueed  in  OL  IM.  23.  The  Paacra- 

•  Some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out  of  the 
INMsage  of  Panaanias.  In  every  other  case  he 
mentions  the  name  of  the  first  conqueror  in  each 
new  contest,  but  never  the  name  of  the  (»nqueror 
in  the  same  contest  in  the  following  01  In  this 
pmsagCf  however,  after  giving  the  name  of  the  first 
conqueror  in  the  Dlanlos,  he  adds,  i^rjs 
'AKorOos.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  must 
be  the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  Dolicbos  ; 
which  ii  alto  expressly  stated  by  Afiricamu  (npnd 
Xus.        I.  *BAA.  iK  f.  39).  | 


tium  for  faors,  introduced  m  OL  1 45.  24.  Then 
was  abo  n  horw.race  (tinrot  ir^XifT)  in  which  hen 
rode  (Pans,  ^l  2.  §  4,  \'2.  §1.13.  §  6),  but  ve 
do  not  know  the  time  of  its  introdoctioa.  Of  these 
contests,  the  greater  nnnber  wm  in  e:ditaHe  ia 
the  heroic  ape,  but  the  following  wort  introdocfd 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Kleane ;  — all  the  emtMts 
in  whidi  boya  took  part,  the  fiwt-vace  of  Heplitta, 
the  races  in  which  foala  were  employed,  tlu- chariot- 
race  in  which  mules  were  used,  and  the  bene^ace 
with  narce  <aiE\«i).  The  een teals  of  haoUsMd 
tnnn  (Meters  wcn  aba  jnbMj  iamdiHed  after  (fa 
heroic  age. 

Piaoauiiaa  (r.  9.  §  3)  says  that  up  toOe  77tt 

01ym|iiad,  all  tin  l  iMtests  took  pl.irc  in  one  day  ; 
but  as  it  was  found  impossible  in  that  Olympiad  to 
finish  tiieni  all  in  ae  aWt  n  time,  a  new  atTODfiT- 
ment  was  made.  The  number  of  days  in  the  whi.lc 
festival,  which  were  henceforth  dev<^  to  the 
games,  and  the  order  in  wfaidi  they  were  erls> 
brated,  has  been  a  Etibject  of  rotich  dispute  amorg 
modem  writers,  and  ia  many  particnlaa  con  he 
only  matter  of  conjeatam.  The  leUewing  anange- 
ment  is  propo^d  by  Kinase  {Ofymfna,  p.  1  O^i ) :  — 
On  the  first  day,  the  ioitiatoiy  aochfices  vere 
oflfered,  «Ad  a8  the  cotnpetitofs  daaaed  and  amafad 
by  the  judges.  On  the  same  day,  the  contot 
between  the  trumpeters  took  place ;  and  to  ibis 
toeoeeded  on  the  Mne  daj  and  Ae  neit  tbi 
contests  of  the  boys,  somewhat  in  the  follcnrr:!^ 
order :  —  the  Foot- Race,  WresUii^  Bozii^  the 
Pentothlum,  the  Panemtiani,  and  laatlr,  the  Hsa»' 
It'ice.  On  the  third  day,  which  appear*  t>  Litp 
been  the  priacipal  oue,  the  contents  ol'  the  mi>&  took 
place,  somewhat  in  the  following  order: — thetioflt 
Foot- Race,  the  Diaulos,  the  Dolithos,  Wn-itlmf, 
Boxing,  the  Pancratiuni,  and  the  lioceof  Hoditck 
On  the  fourth  day  the  Pentathlum,  either  beMcer 
after  the  Chariot  and  Ilorjc-Racvs,  which  were 
celebrated  on  this  day.  On  the  some  day  or  oe 
the  fifth,  the  contests  of  the  HenMa  hai« 
taken  place.  The  fifth  day  appears  to  kire 
devoted  to  processions  and  sacrifices,  and  to  the 
banqueta  givm  bj  the  Elcaaa  to  tlie  eanqnavan  is 
the  Games. 

The  judgej  in  the  Olympic  Gomes,  called  Hfl- 
Innodicae  ('EAAoyoSixot),  were  appointed  br  tbe 
Eleans,  who  ]'.:xA  thf  regulation  of  the  whole  fisti- 
vaL  It  appears  to  have  beeo  origioally  under  the 
superintendenoe  of  Piaa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  OIjTnpia  was  situated,  and  acctirdin^'lr  w 
find  in  the  ancient  legends  the  names  of  Oenuuuuii, 
Pelope,  and  Aogeas  as  presidoila  af  the  Gsmsa 
But  after  the  conquest  of  I'elopmnpsn*  bv  the  Do- 
rians on  the  return  of  the  llcraciidae,  tlie  Ae^»l.aIl«, 
who  hod  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Heradidsiv 
settled  in  Elis,  and  from  this  time  t!i-  A'n  <l^ 
Elleans  obtained  the  regulation  of  the  fesuvui,  and 
appointed  the  presiding officera.  (Strabo,  viii.  pfk 
357,  358.)  Pisa,  however,  did  not  quietly  n- 
linquish  its  claim  to  the  superintendence  of  iIm 
festival,  and  it  is  not  improbnUn  that  at  fint  it  bad 
an  equal  ihara  with  the  Kleans  in  its  sdtntTti$trs- 
tion.  The  Eleans  themselves  only  reckc^ed  tkree 
festivals  in  which  tbev  had  DBt  had  the  presidoify, 
namely,  the  8th,  in  which  Pheidon  and  the  Piaan* 
obtained  it ;  the  34th,  which  was  celebrated  under 
the  superintendence  of  Pantaleon,  kii^  PIm; 
and  the  104th,  celebrated  under  the  superintend- 
enee  of  the  Pheum  and  Arcadians.  These  01jb> 
piadt  th«  Elena  cdled  MaysaiaBe^  aa  cdr- 
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tnled  eontfatT  to  kv.  (Paui.  vi.  22.  $  2,  4. 
§2.) 

The  Helianodicac  wprc  chosen  hy  lot  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  Eleans.  PauMoias  (t.  9.  §  4, 5) 
kM  giTcn  «n  aeemiiit  of  tlmr  nnnbcn  aft  diftmnt 

periods;  but  the  cdinnu  ixi  m.  nt  of  the  pOMage 
it  ui£Dctiiitately  corrupt.  At  iuvt,  ho  sayii  there 
vera  only  two  judge*  ehoMO  fton  ill  tho  Bewu, 

V,it  that  in  tfi,-  '2V.l!  O'.  f75-h  01.?)  nine  Hel- 
lanodicae  were  appointed,  three  of  whom  bad  the 
npernteiidenw  of  Ibe  hatm-mem^  dwM  of  the 
Pestathlam,  and  thrpe  of  the  other  contests.  Two 
Olympiads  after,  a  tenth  judge  was  added.  In 
the  103rd  01.  the  mmlnt  was  mcreased  to  J2,  as 
at  ihz'.  tin  .-  there  were  12  Elean  PhyUe,  and  a 
jud|^*  was  chooen  frum  each  tribe  ;  but  as  the 
^cttns  afterwards  lost  port  of  their  lands  m  mur 
with  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  Phylae  was  ro- 
doced  to  eight  in  the  104th  OL,  and  accordingly 
there  were  then  only  eight  Hellanodicae.  Bat  in 
the  lOBth  OL  the  numb  r  nf  TfiUnn  idicaf*  was  in- 
cTE-ased  to  1 0,  and  renuuocd  the  same  to  the  time 
of  Pau^anias.  (Paiu./.«.) 

The  JIclLanodicae  were  irstmrted  for  ten  months 
before  the  festival  by  certaiu  ot  the  Elean  magis- 
tntMiCdlAd  tl»liP<pt>Kaicts,  in  a  building  deroted  to 
thr  T>iirTvr>ap  nf»ar  the  market-place,  whicn  waa  called 
'L\A.ayL)5iKcuwy.  (Haus.  vi.  24.  §  3.)  Their  oliice 
pmtebly  only  huted  for  one  festiv^d.  Tkej  had 
to  see  that  al!  the  laws  relatintr  to  the  games  were 
obserred  by  the  competuur«  and  others,  to  deter. 
niM  |>nai(  and  to  give  them  to  the  con- 
qnerors.  An  appeal  lay  from  their  decision  to  the 
Elean  senate.  (Paua.  vi.  3.  §  3.)  Their  office  was 
considered  most  honourable.  They  wore  a  pnrple 
robe  (rop^vfAsX  and  had  iu  the  Staditmi  special 
•eats  appropriated  to  them.  (Paus.  tL  20.  §  5,  6, 
7  ;  Bekker,  Jnecd.  p.  249.  4.)  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  UeUanodicae  was  a  certain  number  of 
iAirm  with  an  A\vr^^>xqt  at  their  head,  who 
fimied  a  kind  of  police,  and  carried  into  execution 
the  commands  of  tne  HeUanodicae.  (Lncian,  Herm. 
c.  40.  ToL  i.  p.  738,  Reitz  ;  Etrm.  Mag.  pi  72. 
1 3.)  There  were  also  rarious  other  miiwr  vtSctn 
tmder  the  control  of  the  Uelknodicaa. 

All  five  Qfedn  mn  albwod  to  oootend  in  the 
pomes,  who  had  complied  with  the  rules  prescribed 
to  candidatca.  The  equestriaa  coatetta  were  neces- 
mrif  confined  to  tho  wodthy  t  but  the  poorest 
citizr  IIS  could  contend  in  the  athletic  contests,  <>[ 
which  Paosanias  (tL  10.  $  1)  mentions  an  exam- 
ple; Tbia,  boweTCT,  waa  fu  from  degrading  the 
games  in  public  opinion  ;  and  some  of  the  noblest 
as  well  aa  meaoest  citizens  of  the  state  took  pa?t 
hi  thoie  conlMtiiL  Tbe  owBcn  of  tbe  cbariott  and 
fcomes  wiTc  not  obliged  to  contend  in  p^Tson  ;  and 
the  wealthj  vied  with  one  another  in  the  number 
aad  ttafrnficMice  of  tbe  cbariott  and  benet  wbicb 

they  sent  to  the  games.  Alcibliidea  Bent  seven 
chariots  to  one  festival,  a  greater  number  than  had 
Cfcr  bein  entered  by  a  private  person  (Thne.  n. 
16),  and  the  Greek  kings  in  Sicily,  ?ifnccdnn,  and 
other  porta  of  the  Hellenic  world  contended  with 
one  wMtlwr  for  tbe  priae  in  tbe  equcatriaa  contMta. 

All  persons,  who  were  about  to  contend,  had  to 
prove  to  tbe  HelUaodicae  that  they  were  freemen, 
of  |MM  Hellemie  blood,  had  not  been  bnmded  with 
AlUQta,  nor  p^ilty  of  nr.y  sacrilegious  net  They 
further  had  to  prove  that  they  had  undergone  the 
pr^oratory  training  {irpoyvfufdfffiara)  for  ten 
moBtba  jreriooaly,  wd  tbe  truth  of  tbia  tbejr  ve» 
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obliged  to  swear  to  in  the  BwKtvr^ptay  at 
Olrmpia  befeie  the  atatae  of  Zeva  *OpKiot.  Tbe 
&therB.  brothers,  and  gymnastic  tea*  ht-rs  of  the 
competitors,  as  well  as  the  competitors  themsclresy 
bad  abe  to  twcu  that  they  tnmld  be  guilty  of  no 
crime  (tcwoipyrifia)  in  reference  to  the  contests. 
(Paus.  V.  24.  §  2.)  All  competitors  were  obliged, 
thirty  days  preTiou  to  tbe  fettind,  to  undergo 
certain  exercises  lu  the  Gymnasium  at  L"li«,  undflT 
tbe  superintendence  of  the  HeUanodicae.  (Paua. 
yi.  26.  $  1-^  34.  1 1.)  Tbe  diflhiciit  eontetta, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  would  follow  ono 
another,  were  written  by  the  UeUanodicae  upon  a 
tablet  (A(vicw/Mt)  expooM  to  |NibUe  view.  (Com* 
pare  Dion  Cass.  Ixxix.  1 0.) 

The  competitors  took  their  places  by  lot,  and 
were  of  eaone  differently  arranged  aooordhig  to  tbe 
different  contests  in  which  ther  were  to  be  engaged. 
The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  name  and  country 
of  each  competitor.  (Compue  Plato,  Lep.  Tiii.  p. 
833.)  When  they  were  all  Tcady  to  bi  Ljin  the 
contest,  the  judges  exhorted  them  to  acquit  them- 
sdrea  neUy,  and  then  gave  the  signal  to  con* 
mence.  Any  one  dcteot'-d  in  bribing  a  competitor 
to  give  the  victory  to  ius  antagonist  was  heavily 
fined  ;  the  practice  aiipeiii  to  bave  been  not  un- 
conmion  from  the  ttaikj  iiiitaiieel veootdcd  bj  Pott* 

saiiUia  ^v,  21). 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a 
garland  nf  wild  olive  (»c6rivoi)^  which  accord  in  ,'  to 
the  Eieiui  legends  was  the  prixe  originally  insti- 
tuted by  the  Idaean  Heraclea.  (Bmis.  v.  7.  §  4.) 
But  aocordmg  to  Phlegon^s  account  (n«pl  tup 
'0^v/lv(An',  p.  140),  the  olive  crown  was  not  given 
as  a  prise  upon  the  revival  of  the  games  by  Iphitus, 
and  was  first  bestowed  in  the  seventh  Olympiad 
with  the  approbation  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  This 
gariand  was  cut  from  a  sacred  olive  tree,  called 
t\ala  ttrnWurri^oMos,  which  grew  in  the  sacred 
grove  of  Altis  in  Olympia,  near  the  altars  of  Aphro* 
dite  and  the  Hours.  (Paus.  t.  15.  §  3.)  Heracles 
is  said  to  have  brought  it  from  the  country  of  tbe 
Hyperboreans,  and  to  have  planted  it  himself  bi 
the  Ahis.  (Find.  01.  iii.  14  ;  Muller,/)or.  ii.  12. 
$3.)  A  boy,  both  of  whose  parents  were  stUl 
alire  (ttfuptBaKlts  weus)  eat  H  with  a  golden  tieble 
(xpvff<f  Sptvdi'cr).  The  victor  was  originally 
cronived  opou  a  tripod  covered  over  with  bnaue 
(rpiirovf  fvfxoXicos),  but  afterwardi,  and  b  the 
time  of  Pnusanias,  upon  a  table  made  of  ivory  and 
gold.  (Paua.  T.  12.  8  S.  20.  9  1*  2.)  Paha 
branebea,  ^e  eomiiioD  tokena  of  vktory  oa  other 
occasions,  were  placed  in  their  hai.  Is.  The  name 
of  the  victor,  sani  that  of  his  father  and  of  hia 
eoontry,  were  then  prodained  by  a  bemid  befiire 
the  representatives  of  assembled  Greece.  The 
festival  ended  with  processions  and  sacrifices,  and 
with  a  public  banquet  given  by  tbe  Btema  to  tbe 
conqui  rnrs  in  tlie  Prytaneum.  (Paus.  v.  15.  §  8.) 

Tbe  most  powerfid  states  considered  an  Olympic 
TMlory,  gained  by  one  of  their  citixens,  to  CM^ier 
honour  U|>on  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and 
a  conqueror  usually  had  immunities  and  ^ivilegca 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  gratitude  of  bia  fettowk 
citizens.  The  Elenns  allowed  hia  statue  to  be 
placed  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  which 
was  adorned  wHb  numerous  such  statnei  ereeted 
by  the  conquerors  or  their  families,  or  at  tbe  ex- 
pence  of  the  states  of  which  they  were  citisens. 
On  hii  return  home,  the  victor  entered  the  ci^  ui 
«  triumphal  fnoMaicn,  in  wbkb  bia  pouew  weie 
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c«M'rtitcd  fr.^qiuMitly  in  the  l.>f'.i<^<it  stnias  of 
poctrv.    (Couiti^re  AriiLirrAU,  fjt.  Iti7.) 

BanettaMt  ut  vietoiy  wm  obtained  without  a 
contest,  in  which  ca«c  it  was  KtiJ  to  aKoyiri 
Tbi«  luDpened  either  wh«a  the  antagooift,  who 
wu  sMigned,  ne^kctad  to  mom  «r  turn  too  bte, 
or  whfii  nil  Atlilftoa  liad  olitalnoJ  stich  colt^lifity 
by  former  conquest*  or  po«»es««d  mch  •tieogth  and 
■kOl  that  no  om  dared  to  oppooe  him.  (Paoa.  tL 
7*  §  2.)  When  one  state  conferred  a  crort  ii  upon 
annthtr  st:it(\  a  prixrlatnntiDii  to  this  ftVi  ct  fre- 
quetttly  ttuule  at  the  great  uatiuual  fi  sinals  ut'  tlic 
OntHu.    (Demoftth.  de  Cor.  p.  265.) 

Ai  penoni  from  a.]]  |\irts  of  the  II<  llcnic  wi.rlil 
were  aaaenblod  together  at  the  Olympic  iiamea,  it 
waa  tlw  bcM  ou  wHuuity  wkidi  tM  artial  moA  die 
uri'.iT  ;Hi.%M>ased  of  iiiaVin?  ihvlr  works  known.  In 
fiici.  It  answered  to  aome  extent  the  fame  porpoae 
m  the  press  doot  in  OMdeni  tiaMi.  Beftiv  tlw  in- 
wntion  of  nrimlpg,  th«  iwUng  of  an  author^ 
wnrkii  t'l  a«t  iarj»<'  an  asjwnMr  ascouh!  b*-  obtained, 
was  uti«  o(  ihe  easiest  and  surcet  luodc^  of  publish - 
htf  then  ;  and  tbk  waa  %  iivourite  practice  of  the 
n..  .  ks  and  Romans.  Accordiiitily,  «c  find  many 
iiiRtnnoea  of  literary  works  thu«  published  at  the 
Olympie  ftatifnL  Heradotoa  ii  mud  to  bav*  fmi 
hi»t.'ry  at  this  frstival  ;  but  tliotiuh  there  an- 
•ome  rcHsons  fof  doubting  the  correctncsa  of  this 
•tatoaent,  there  are  noiiMmui  oHmt  writef*  who 
thus  publisht'd  their  works, as  the  sophist  Ilippiaa, 
I*rodicus  of  Ce>  \  Annxinifnpg,  tho  orator  Lysias, 
Dion  Chr}'so«toiiv,  iVc  (Coiupnre  Lucian,  Herod. 
c.  3,  4.  Tol.  i.  p.  834,  Reits.)  Il  ntMt  be  bene  in 
mind  that  these  rccitati-ins  were  not  contests,  nnd 
that  they  form^  properly  no  port  of  the  fcativaL 
In  the  MM  way  painim  and  olber  iitirta 
hibited  thoir  works  at  Olynipia.  (I.ik  Ian,  /.  r.^ 

The  Olympic  Uames  continued  to  be  celebrated 
with  much  splendour  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
hy  many  of  wbocn  great  privileget  were  awarded 
to  the  conquerors.  [Athlktae,  p.  1^7.]  In  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  ThLH>dufiiu«,  a.d.  '6i}4 
(Ol  293),  the  Olynpie  Csttival  was  for  m  «bo- 
liiiht^t  ;  but  wc  h.ive  no  afleooBtof  tbe  nynei  of 
the  victors  from  OL  249. 

Onr  Umlfei  do  net  alloir  ns  to  enter  fate  tlie 

rjUtslioM  of  the  influence  of  the  Olynipii:  fiamea 
Upon  the  national  character ;  bat  the  reader  will 
find  some  uioful  nanarka  on  this  subject  in  Thirl- 
mllli  HiiL  f/Omot^  vol  i.  p.  390,  &c 

There  were  many  ancient  works  on  the  subject 
of  the  Olympic  Game*  and  the  ccmqueron  therein. 
One  of  the  chief  aoueei  from  vbidi  tbo  writers 
obtained  their  materials,  nrnut  havo  been  the  re- 
gisters of  conquerors  in  the  games,  which  were  diii- 
giMitly  preeerred  bT  the  Eleaaa.  (HXeissv  it  Toirr 
OKvuviov'iKas  ypifjifucTo^  Paus.iiL21,  5  1.  v,  21. 
§  5,  vi.  2.  §  1  ;  tA  *HXct«y  ypdfiftara  ^x<^ 
4.  §  4.)  One  of  the  roost  ancient  works  on  this  iab< 
ject  was  by  the  Eicon  Hippias,  a  contemporary  of 
Plato,  and  was  entitled  &yaypa(p^  'OKvuirioPiKwv. 
(PluL  A"M///f/,  1.)  Aristotle  also  nj)poars  to  have 
written  a  work  on  the  Mune  mliject.  (Diog.  Lai'rt. 
r.  Til'      '(vn*'  %  work  by  Timaeus  of  Sicily, 

cntiticd  'OAvfiirioyiKM  ^  ^(pwiKk  vpa^iStd,  and 
another  by  EratoedieDfla  (bom  B.  o.  f  76)  alio  called 
'OXw/i-irjo^r/caj.  ( Diog.  Lncrt.  viii.  51.)  Tho  Athe- 
nian Stesidcides  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  an 
hmypcu^  Tfir  kpx6vTWP  mI  'OK^ivmm^  (Diog. 
U"rt.  ii.  56),  arM  PUny  {H.N.  Tiil  84)  ipenkt 
of  Agiiopas  oa  a  writer  of  O^jpioiiieat, 


I  There  were  also  many  ancient  worica  on  tW 
I  Gre>-k  festivals  in  geneni,  in  which  the  Oljn^sc 
<  iames  were  of  course  treated  ofl  Tbta  the  v^fit 
of  Dicaeari  )\U8  n*pl  ^\-fuyw  (Diog.  LserL  t.  47  U 
contained  a  division  enutkd  i  'OAvjuwtk^s.  ( Acbec* 
zhr.  |iL  030,  d.) 

One  of  the  most  i;Tip-)rti?it  works  or  tb-:-  Ohrm- 
nic  (iamea  was  by  Phiegoo  of  Tiatie%  vbo  ^vod 
n  the  t«ign  of  Hadrian  ;  it  wm  a/SM  Oc^  rfc 
*OKvfivlmr  or  ^OXvfurimv  ml  Xporady  l-jv^r-.wri, 
was  comprised  in  1 6  b<v.ks,  and  extended  frma  tbe 
first  Olymj.iad  to  01.  '22'J.  Wc  still  posaess  tw« 
t  <>!if,id»'rable  fm^rnients  of  iL  The  important  w«rt 
of  Julius  Africanu?,  'EXAVjwri'  'OXi ui-taJt*  iwk 
TijT  wptiniT,  die.,  18  pretonred  to  us  by  tosebsaa  ; 
itoonModowntaOLMA.  Desppnaef  Atea^ia 
his  xfx^'^fh  'io-ropla,  cniM  d»ini  ^  Oira|ie 
conquerors  to  OL  262. 

Ib  nodm  vuKf  mnc3k  weM  mfeaBttbon  as 
the  Olympic  games  is  given  in  Corsini^  Duaat. 
Affry^isfuw^  and  in  Biickh^  and  Di:>i.  ^iiti«9 
of  Pindar,  See  alsa  Meier's  article  or.  i  :c  vHra- 
pic  riame<i.  and  Rathgeber>  articles  <  n  olyinpaa, 
Olynipieion,  and  01  ympischcf  Jupiter  in  Kr».  "i  and 
Giuberl  Emcjfdt^pQdie  ;  Dissea,  tAsfrer  dit  A*tj>^ 

]).  185  :  and  Kmuse,  Olt/mpia  oter  Darskittmf^tt 
ffnmem  (MympiKim  S^iieU,  Wien,  liOS. 

In  emme  of  time  ftotivnii  von  ailahliAcd  m 
•ereni  Greek  states  in  nnitatioa  of  ^  eno 

Olrmpi.!,  tn  which  the  i«me  »mn»e  n-m  prmL 
Some  of  these  arc  only  known  to  us  hy  iascrip- 
tioos  and  coins  ;  but  otlMI%  at  the  Olympic  ^>sti- 
val  at  Antioch,  obtained  crent  celebrity.  Ah.' 
these  Olrmpic  festiTnls  had  been  eatabiisihed  i> 
•ofHn!  piaeea,  the  gient  Olympic  fwUfal  ia  ten*- 

tlmes  di^sitjiiated  in  iniscriptions  by  tbe  aiiJiti-ir  of 
**in  Pisa,"  fltliry.  (Compare  Bdckh,  /war.  a. 
247.  pp.  3G1,  362.  n.  106a  p.  564.)  We  ss^aia 
from  Kranse  an  alphabelieal  liat  of  these  naMkr 
Olympic  f  M-vrils.    They  were  celel  nit**d  at :  — 

Ae^tf  in  Macedonia.  This  lestivai  was  io  exist' 
eaee  in  the  time  of  Alexander  ^  Qnal  f  AniB» 
Ana^>.l  1  I.) 

JUaandria.  (Grater,  liuer.  p.  cccxiv.  a.  l*4ti.) 
In  kter  timet,  tiM  nnnfacr  «f  AkmndiiM 

(]uerors  in  the  ^n^at  Olympic  OaMt  WM  pmlV 
than  from  any  other  state. 

^fHworAift  b  Cilicia.  Thit  fiaaM  vat  Mt  ■> 
troduced  tiUnkto  period.  (Btkhd.lM'.Ahnk 

iiL  p.  44.) 

Antioch  in  Syria.  This  festival  waa  oeiebntefi 
at  Daphne,  n  imall  pkwep  40  tiadia  fnm  Makdkf 
where  there  was  a  larre  5.iCTed  grove  -cratered  liy 
many  fountains.  The  jfestiral  was  onginaUycaiM 
D.^phnea,  and  waa  taered  In  Apollo  aed  Art** 
mis  (Str.il>o,  xvL  p.  750  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  \0V,  b« 
was  called  Olrmpia,  after  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
tioch had  paxehaaed  from  the  Elcans,  in  .s.  n.  44, 
the  privilf^  of  cefebniBf  Olyni^  games.  It 
was  not,  however,  regularly  celebnitfti  as  an  Olns- 
pic  festival  till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Comcodiu 
It  commeneed  on  the  first  day  of  the  nwaA  Hf' 
perberetaens  (October),  with  which  the  year  af 
Antioch  b»an.  It  was  tmder  the  presideocy  of 
an  AlytareMti  The  eelebattioai  of  it  wm  al»> 

lished  by  Justin,  A,  1).  521.    The  writiu|7S  of  Li- 
banius,  and  of  Chrysostom,  tbe  Christian  fsUici, 
who  livod  many  years  at  Antioch,  gave  vaiisii 
pnrtknhm  nneetiiig  this  festival 
itttMH  Thtm  wccekvo  liBatrmlaof  theM 
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nf  OTrmpia  celebrated  at  Athens,  one  of  w^iich  wnt 
in  ext»tt:ncc  iii  the  time  uf  Pindar  (Pind.  Nem. 
ii  as,  &c  ;  ScboL  ad  loe.\  who  eelebiBtM  the 
aiKTstrr*  of  the  Ather.ian  Timodemn!)  as  cwnqncroM 
in  It,  and  pcrba^ia  much  earlier  (SchuL  ad  Thuc.  u 
\%\  It  «iu  celebrated  to  tlie  honour  of  Zeiu,  in 
th?  spring;  between  the  great  Dionj-sra  and  the 
ikadniix  lUiitkh,  y«*tT.  pp.  53,  2j0 -  2.52.) 
Hk  other  Olnopjc  fettiml  «t  Athena  was  insti- 
tuted bj  Hadrian  a.  d.  131  ;  iirom  which  time  a 
new  Ohmpic  aera  commenced.  (Contini,  Fast.  Att. 
V.I.  u.  pp  105,  110,  SpartiMk  ihdr.  18.) 
lOLYxm&l 
Atlaiia  in  Pamphylia.  This  festival  is  onl/ 
I  to  Us  by  coins.  (Rathgcbcr,  i.e^p,  8SML) 
(Bdckh, /user.  n.  2810.) 
CyMM.  (Rockh,  Ktjilkat.  Find.  p.  328.) 
iJiMM  in  Macedonia.  These  gnntcs  were  ituti- 
toted  hj  Axdiebnt,  and  lasted  nine  days,  corre- 
spoDdnig  to  the  nmnber  of  the  nme  Muses.  They 
vrre  celebrated  with  great  splendour  by  Philip  II. 
Md  ^Hftn'?'"  the  Oraat  (Diodor.  xviL  16  ;  Dion 
Cfayiott  TsL  i  }>.  7S,  Keiske ;  Snidn,  f;  «. 

^imu.  Xhk  festival  appears  by  ijoscriptlons, 
m  whidi  it  as  sometimes  odM  *Atpmpk  *OAiiy»irM 
if  'E^tffy,  to  havi'  been  instituted  by  Hadrian. 
(Bockb,  Imter,  o.  2810  ;  compote  n.  2987»  3000.) 

JBHic,  Beddet  the  great  Olympk;  Qmt»,  there 
sppear  to  liave  been  siu:i1Ut  <jiiei>  telebmted  yoarly. 
(AmUd.  Gr,  ed,  Siebenk.  p.  iio.) 

Mmymtin  in  Lvdia.  (Rathgubcr,  /.  c.  pp.  326, 
827.)  ' 

Nm^ioh*.  (Coniai^  Ditt.  A^m,  iv.  II.  p.  103.) 

ASmsb  m  DithyndL  {BiM!MLttdDiomf$.F»neg. 
|ip.l72,  173,  in  Geoi^r.  Min.  cd.  nenihanly.) 

Mteopoiis  io  Epeirui.  Augustus,  after  the  con- 
tpKtt  m  AntoDT,  off  Actimn*  fbnnded  Nicopolis, 
snd  InalitutijJ  ianies  to  be  celebrated  every  five 
ipears  {ieyiiv  wtrrrntpiKis)  iu  conunemontion  of 
Us  Tvtoffy.  ThcM  names  ere  suieeiiuies  called 
Olympic,  but  more  frequently  bear  the  name  of 
AeUB,  They  were  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  were 
mkt  the  eate  of  ttie  Laoedaemonams^  (Stabo, 

Tli,  p.  .Tr>.)  f.\CTI.\.] 

(Mjfiaptu  in  Tbcssaly,  on  the  moantain  of  that 
.BMW.  (SrheL  ad  ApoS,  Mod,  AfgomoMt.  i  m.) 

PeryamoB  in  Mysia.    (Btfckh,  /awr.  »,2810  ; 
Mionaet,  iL  610.  n.  626.) 
8Ug  m  Pamphylia.  (Ratbgeber,  f.  129.) 

SwijrHi.  Pan-cm  Las  (vi.  14.  SI':  nri-tions  in 
Agon  of  the  Smymaeans,  which  C^oritini  (Outs. 
Apm,  i.  12.  p.  20)  supposes  to  be  an  Olympie 
f"-tival.  The  Marrnor  Oxoniensp  PTpressly  men- 
tions Oiympia  at  Smyrna,  and  they  also  occur  in 
iMEriptioDs..  (Grater,  /aaer.  p^  314  1 ;  Bfiekb, 
!*KT.  >ul  n.  1 720.) 

Tarmi  in  C'ilieia.  This  festiral  is  only  known 
to  D«  by  coins.   (Krause,  p.  22 !J.) 

TWjifa  in  Aicadia.  (Bifckh,  yassr.  a.  1613.  ft 
700.) 

Ti^Maloniea  in  Macedonia.    (Kmii!i(*,  p.  230.) 
77 .vi/mi  in  Lydia.    ( Ratligebi-r,  p.  328.)  . 
TritlL's  in  Lydia.   (Kniu*c,  p.  2^3.) 
Tynu  in  Phoenicia.  (Rathgcbcr,  p.  328.) 

OLY'MPL\S  (*OXu/iirioj),  the  most  celebrated 
chrrtri'ilai^ical  aera  among  the  (Jreeks,  was  the 
pereid  of  four  years,  which  elaps<'d  between  e.irlj 
c<'u  l-ralion  of  the  Olynipic  (ianiei^.  The  ( )lympiads 
b«gan  Xn  be  reckoned  from  the  victury  of  Corocbus 

k  the  fcotpnee^  vbkit  happened  ia  the  year  b.  c 
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77fi.  (Pans.  V.  n.  §  3,  viii  2T.  §  3  j  Strab.  viii. 
p.  3i>5.)  Timaeus  of  bicily,  however,  whotiourished 
&  c.  264,  araa  the  first  writer  who  ngularly  ar< 
ranged  events  according  fn  tlie  conquerors  in  each 
Oljrmpiad,  wiili  w  hich  ai  ra  he  compared  the  years 
of  the  Attic  Archons,  the  Spartan  Ephors,  and  that 
of  the  Anjjvepriesteftses.  (Pnlyb.  xii.  12  ?  1.)  Hia 
pnittiwj  of  recording  events  by  Uiymj>ia4is  \vu»  fol- 
lowed by  Polybini*  Diodorus'Siculus,  Dionysius  ol 
Halicama.«sns,  nnd  j*«'nn'tii!ie8  by  Pnnsatiias,  Ai  lian, 
Diogcuea  Laeriins,  Aui.kii.  <,Scc.  It  it  twice  adopted 
by  Thucydides  ( iii.  ii,  v.  49)  and  Xsoephen  {HtB, 
i.  2.  §  1,  ii.  3.  §  I).  The  names  of  the conqnemrs 
in  the  foot-race  were  only  u»ed  to  de»igitate  the 
Olympiad,  not  the  cnnqnerois  in  the  other  eontrsta. 
Thucydides  (//.  ee.\  however,  designators  twe 
Olympiads  by  the  name  of  the  conquerors  in  the 
Pancratium  ;  but  this  appears  only  to  have  been 
done  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  these  victors, 
both  of  whom  conquered  twice  in  the  Pancratium. 
Other  writers,  however,  adhere  so  strictly  to  the 
practice  of  designating  the  Olympiad  otdy  by  the 
conqueror  in  the  foot-race,  tliat  even  whcu  the 
bjinie  person  hod  obtained  the  prize  in  other  con- 
tests as  well  as  iu  the  foot-race,  they  only  mention 
the  Utter.  Thus  l>iodonis  (xL  70)'and  Pausanins 
(iv.  24.  §  2)  only  recoi-d  the  conquest  of  Xenophon 
of  Corinth  in  the  fuot-nce,  although  he  luui  also 
conquered  at  tibe  same  festival  in  the  Pentathlom. 

The  writers,  who  nuike  nso  of  the  aeras  of  the 
Olympiads,  usually  ki^^-  the  number  of  the  Olym- 
pi^ui  (the  &it  eon««puMdiii£r  to  n.  a  776),  and  then 
the  name  of  the  cfjuiueror  in  the  f  iot-race.  Sonio 
writers  also  .'^iM-ak  of  events  as  happening  iu  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  year,  as  the  oise  may 
be,  of  a  certain  Ulyinplad  ;  but  others  do  not  ^'wo 
the  separate  ye.krA  of  each  Olympiad.  The  rules 
for  conTcrting  Olympiads  into  the  year  b.  c.,  and 
riiy  r  '  w.  are  given  under  Ckkonoi.ogh,  p.  201  ; 
but  as  this  is  troublesome,  we  subjoin  for  the  use 
of  the  student  a  list  of  the  Olympiads  with  the  yean 
of  the  Christian  aera  correspond in£(  to  them  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  to  a.  d.  .')01.  Ta 
save  spaee  ue  separato  years  of  each  Olympiad, 
with  the  ciirre«p(uidintr  yi.ira  n.  c,  are  onlv  ^'iven 
&om  the  47th  to  the  TJUth  Olympiad,  as  this  is  the 
most  importmt  period  of  Oredaa  history ;  in  tha 
other  Olympiads  the  first  year  only  is  given.  Ia 
consulting  the  following  table  it  most  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Olympic  Games  were,  eelebmted 
about  Midsummer  [Or  vMriA],  and  that  the  Attic 
ytar  commenced  at  ubout  the  same  time.  14 
therefore,  an  event  happened  m  the  second  Inlf  of 
the  Attic  year,  the  year  n.  a  must  be  reduced  by  1. 
Thu'^  Sdcrates  was  put  to  death  in  the  Ist  year  of 
the  foth  Oiympbd,  which  corresponds  in  the  fbl> 
lowing  table  to  B.  c.  400  ;  but  as  his  deiith  hap- 
pened in  Tbargelion,  the  11th  month  of  the  Atlio 
year,  the  year  ii.c.  must  be  reduced  by  1,  which 
gives  us  B.  c.  399,  the  true  date  of  his  death. 


776. 
772. 
760. 
764. 
7Rn. 

i:>^'k 
752. 
748. 
744. 
740. 


01. 
1.  1. 


2. 

3. 
4. 

.^). 
ti. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


a  c. 
736. 

i:v2. 
72a. 

724. 

720. 

712. 
708. 
704. 
700. 


01. 

11. 

12. 

];{. 

14. 

\h. 

17. 

m. 

19. 
20. 
3a 


B.  C. 

696. 
692. 
688. 
684. 

G80. 

(J7(;. 

672. 

ccn. 

b(i4. 
06€^ 


01. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

2i;. 

27. 

2Jl 

29. 


1. 
1, 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
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Hittf  «f  tlM  tndeiit  writon  did  not  cotuider 

iiltorj  to  b«'gin  til!  the  '  *lyrn:>in'l  .f  Coro  liiis  and 

nfwded  as  fabulous  tb«  eveuu  Mid  to  have  oc- 
anted  io  pneedmir  ^nm.  {Cmumm,  Dt  Ih'« 
SaiaL  e.21  ;  African,  ofmd  Kisef>.  Prtufh  x.  10. 
p>  4jir,d ;  Clinton,  Fad,  HA  toL  ii.  Introd.  p.  ii.) 

Tht  old  Oljmpiad  am  apfiean  only  to  have 
betaiBed  by  writers,  and  especially  by  histurL;uis. 
It  docs  not  seem  to  bav«  been  ever  adopted 
hr  say  ttate  in  fmUie  ^UitmommM.  It  is  never 
hand  on  tiny  coini,  r\nt\  scarcely  ever  on  in<crip- 
tiooi.  There  are  only  two  inscripti  ouii  publi»liu<i 
byBHckh  in  which  it  appears  to  be  mai.  (Corp. 
hsrr.  n.  2602,  2d'J'J. )  A  new  Olympiad  iu<ra, 
bu»«ver,  came  into  use  uudor  the  Roman  emperor^ 
which  is  feand  m  iBMriptions  and  was  used  in 
public  dixum*»nts.  Thia  n^rx  1>fi'io<<  mi  M!  '2'27.  3. 
{a.  d.  I'il  )i,  ia  which  year  Hadrian  dedicated  the 
Oljmpieion  at  Athens  ;  and  aca>rdingly  wf  find 
OL227.  3.  spoken  of  as  the  first  Olynipind,  01. 
328.  1  u.  135)  as  the  scomd  Olympiad,  &.& 
(BSd^  Cbrp-  Inaer.  n.  342,  446,  1  Mh.) 

Ofymfia,  p.  60^  dec  ;  Wnna  ^  PomL, 
dt,  §  y4,  6i.c) 

ONYX.  [ScALPTom*.! 

CPA.    [Meti>i-a  ] 

OPA  LIA,  a  Uituiiin  festival  in  honour  of  Opis, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  before  the 
CUend*  of  January  (Deo.  19th),  being  the  third 
day  of  liie  SiUumalia,  which  was  also  originally 
eiiebtated  on  the  same  day,  when  only  one  day 
«M  devoted  to  the  latter  festivaL  It  was  believed 
that  Opis  was  the  wife  of  Satumus,  Mid  for  this 
reason  the  festivals  were  celebrated  at  the  same 
time.  (Macrob.&i/.  i.  12  ;  V.urr.  <U  Ling.iAL  vi. 
22,  ed.  MQIler  ;  Festus,  t.  v.  Opalia.)  The  wor- 
fthippers  of  Opis  paid  their  vows  sitting,  and  touched 
ilw  earth  «a  parpoac^  of  which  she  wm  the  god. 
desK.  (Maerbb.  I.  e.) 

O  PKKIS  NOVI  NUNTIATIO  ^vns  a  sum- 
Biary  temcdj  provided  by  the  Edict  against  a  per- 
son who  WM  making  an  Opus  Noruni.  An  Opus 
N'l  vuin  consigicxl  in  either  adding  something'  in  the 
«^y  of  building  (odtf^Swwwto)  or  talung  away  some- 
Ihiqg  w  as  to  alter  the  appeannee  of  a  thing 
{  fQck$  njn-rin').  The  object  of  the  nnnlialio  was 
ettba  the  maintenance  of  a  right  {JiUi)%  or  to  pre- 
vent damage  {damnum^  or  to  protect  the  public 
^' — '  (iwMKoHB  jm}.  The  owner  of  the  pc»> 
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perty  which  was  thrcatoncd  with  damage  by  the 
Opus  Novum,  or  he  who  had  ;ui  easement  (*err;7ff») 
in  such  property,  had  the  Jus  nanlhuidi  (Di^-  4.;. 
tit.  25).  Nuntialio  consisted  in  prnt«>stin;;  u^'uijist 
and  forbidding  the  progress  of  the  Opiu  Nuvuin,oa 
the  spot  where  the  worfc  was  proeeediiig  and  in 
the  jprescnce  of  the  owner  or  of  some  person  who 
WM  there  present  on  his  accounu  The  Nuutiaiio 
did  not  require  any  application  to  or  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Fmelor.  It  was  a  rule  of  law 
that  the  NuntinUo  tnoat  take  pbce  before  the 
work  was  completed :  after  it  was  connpleu-d,  the 
Opens  Non  Nuatiatio  had  no  effect,  and  redreea 
eoold  oidj  be  obluned  by  the  Interdict  Quod  vi 
aut  clani. 

If  the  Opus  Novum  consisted  in  building  on  the 
eompfatinant's  ground,  or  hwertinf  or  erasing  any 
tiling  t<>  jiniject  iiit^i  his  [»renu»es,  it  was  better  to 
apply  at  once  to  the  pcaetur,  or  to  prevent  it  per 
nuuram,  that  ia,  it  ii  exj^nioed  jnctu  l^illi,** 
which  was  n  ajmbol  of  the  me  of  finoe  far  adi^ 
protectiott. 

The  Edict  declared  Uiat  after  n  Nantiatto  no> 

thiny;  should  be  done,  until  the  Nuntialio  was  de- 
clared illi!gal  ijatmtUuiu  mUaa  or  reswssa  /iat)  or  n 
security  (aatfsihlib  de  open  twtfftwerfo)  was  given. 
If  the  person  to  whom  tho  notice  was  given  |xt- 
scvcred,  even  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  was 
doing  ;  yet  ai  he  waa  acting  against  the  praetor^ 
edict,  hp  mt^ht  he  compelled  to  undo  w  hat  he  had 
done,  liy  the  Nuntiatio,  the  parties  were  brought 
withm  the  jorisdietioa  of  the  nrwlor.  In  cttsea 
when^  there  was  dan-r  r  from  the  interruption  of 
the  w  ork,  or  the  ner»i>n  who  was  making  the  Opus 
Novum  denied  tlie  right  of  the  nuntiana,  he  was 
allowed  to  on  ujwn  giving  a  cautio  or  ser-irity 
for  doiuoliiiuii  or  re&turatioOf  in  case  the  law  was 
against  him.  \V'hen  the  enutio  was  given  or  tlie 
nuntians  waived  it,  the  party  was  intitled  to  an 
interdictuiii  prohibitoriura  for  his  protection  in  pro> 
M'cuting  the  work. 

The  <  ffWt  of  the  nuntintio  ceased,  w  hen  tho 
cantiu  was  given  ;  when  the  uuniiana  died  ;  when 
he  alienated  the  property  in  respect  of  which  he 
claimed  the  Jus  nuntiandi  ;  or  when  the  praetor 
pcruuttcd  the  work  to  go  on  (o/xris  nuvi  nutUia- 
tionem  ....  remeumritf  Is*  Gall.  Ci$.  x.  ;  Dig.  39. 
tit  1.  8.  22,  cmte  mniuam  tiunt''it':'mffjr  :  3,0. 
tit  1  ;  Mackeldey,  Lehrimeit^  di.c.,         cd.  $  2o7, 

tG.L.] 

OPI'MA  SPO'LIA.  [Spolia.] 

OPINATO'RE^  were  officers  under  the  Ro- 
man  emperors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to 
obtain  orovisions  for  the  army.  The  provi:iions 
had  to  be  tuppKed  to  them  within  a  year.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  (Cod.  12.  tit 
33.0.  11  {  Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit, 4.  •.26;  ll.tiu7. 
i.16.) 

OPTSTIIODOMUS.  rTKMiM.oii.] 
OPibTOGRAPHI.  [LiBCR.] 
OPS<yNIUM,  cr  OBSCmiUM  (i^,  dim, 

hypdpioy  ;  ^>^^M«,  Plut  Sympos.  Prtjb.  iv.  1 ),  de- 
noted every  thing  which  was  eaten  with  bread. 
Among  the  aneienta  lonvee,  at  least  preparations 
of  corn  in  some  fonn  or  other,  (^instituted  the 
principal  substance  of  every  meal.  But  together 
with  this,  which  wnt  the  ataff  of  their  life,  they 

partook  of  numerous  articles  of  diet  called  opsonin 
or  puimentttria  (Cat  de  Re  lituL  58  ;  llor.  SaL  u. 
2.  20),  designed  nlao  to  give  nvliimant»  bnl  itiil 
to  add  nxeliih  to  their  food.  Sonagfthcin 
3ii  a 
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articles  wero  Uikcn  from  the  Tejr«'taTilc  kingdom, 
bnt  were  niucti  more  pungent  and  savoury  than 
toad*  lach  ai  olirn,  either  fresh  or  pickled, 
radisheg,  and  8o«amum.  (Plato,  <■/<•  Eejyvlt.  il.  p.  85, 
ed  Bekkcr  ;  Xcn.  Oecon.  xiii.  B.)  Of  animal  food 
by  much  the  moat  common  kind  was  fish,  whence 
the  terms  under  explanation  were  in  the  course  of 
time  used  in  a  confuted  and  special  sense  to  denote 
6*h  only,  hut  fish  variously  prepared,  and  more 
especially  salt  fish,  which  was  most  extensively 
employed  to  jfivc  a  relish  to  the  vegetable  diet 
either  at  breakout  (Meiumder,  p.  70,  ed.  Meineke), 
or  at  the  principal  meal.  (Plaut.  AuUd,  u,  6.  3.) 
For  the  same  r«Mon  01^0^^701  meant  a  gonnnond 
or  epicure,  and  oxfiopayia  gluttony.  (Athen.  ix. 
24 — 37.)  In  maritimo  citM«  the  time  of  opening 
the  fish-market  wai  il|n%ed  by  ringing  a  bell,  so 
that  all  might  have  an  equal  opportunity  for  tlio 
purchaM  of  delkades.  (Strab.  xiv.  1. 1 21 ;  PJut. 
S^mf>o$.  Prob.  pi.  1 187,  ed.  Stcph.) 

Of  the  different  ii;irls  of  fishes  the  roc  was  flic 
most  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  still  pre- 
pared from  the  fish  in  the  very  Mme  watera  adjoin' 
iiiL:  M3-a8  in  Inula,  wliiih  were  givoii  to  Tht  niisi- 
toi-les  by  the  King  of  Persia.  (Tbuc.  i.  138  ; 
Com.  Nepo«.  Tktm.  x.  8  ;  Diod.  arf.  57.)  A  jar 
\v;h  foiiiid  at  I'liKiju  Ii,  conta'tiitiL'  caviare  mnile  frnm 
the  roe  of  the  tunny.  (UcU,  J'ompeiaHa^  1032, 
voLi.p.l7S.) 

Sdiiii'  I'f  thi'  priiKipal  Ta/«x*»«*»  or  establish- 
ments for  curing  fisli,  were  on  the  toatbem  coast 
of  Spain  (Stmb.  HI  4):  tmt  the  Orerkt  obtained 
their  chief  supply  from  the  Hellespont  (H(  nnipiuif! 
ap.  Aikm,  i.  49,  p.  27,  e)  ;  and  more  espcciiilly 
Bjnantium  firrt  ra«e  Into  fanportanM  i^r  its 
establishiiiinit  by  tho  Milosians  in  cnnBcqncuce  of 
the  active  prosecution  ot  this  bnincli  of  industry. 
Of  all  eeas  the  Enxine  was  aceounted  by  the  an- 
cients th^  moist  nbittiflant  in  fish,  and  the  catchiiij; 
of  them  was  aided  by  their  niignitury  habits,  as  in 
the  autumn  they  parsed  through  the  Bosporus 
tn'.vnrfl.s  tho  S  iiith,  and  in  spnni:  rfturncd  to  the 
Kuxiiu',  in  order  to  deposit  their  B(Ktw«  in  ita  tri- 
butary rivers.  At  thcM  two  eeasous  they  were 
caught  in  the  greatest  quantity,  and,  havinij  been 
cure<l,  were  shipped  in  Milesian  bottoms,  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  Greeco  and  the  Levant.  The  princi- 
pal ports  on  the  Euxine  engaged  in  this  traffic 
were  Sinope  and  Pauticapaeum.  (Ilt^wisch,  Co- 
loi^MH  der  GriecJwn,  p.  80.) 

Among  the  fish  used  for  curing  were  difTf-n nt 
kinds  of  sturgeon  (iyroKoios,  Herod,  iv.  a3  ; 
htchneider,  Ed.  Pkjf$.  L  p.  65,  ii.  pu  48),  tunny 
((TKo/iSpbr,  Hermippiis,  L  c.  \  tcomher ;  mtKofihs^ 
a  name  still  in  use  with  some  modification  among 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Phocacans  at  Mar- 
seilles, Passow,  Haudtcorierbuch^  a.  f».),  and  mullet 
A  minute  discussion  of  their  qualities,  illustrated 
by  qnotatiooi,  may  be  leen  in  Athenaeiu.  (iii.  84 
—93.) 

Wato  mentions  the  practice  of  salting  etres, 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  convert  tliem  into 
a  kind  of  opeoniom  {Symp,  p.  40-1,  ed.  Rekker). 
The  treatise  of  Apieios,'  Opmmiit^  is  still  extant 
in  ten  books. 

The  Athenians  were  In  the  habit  of  going  to 
markete  rovi^ov)  themeelYes  in  ordw  to  pur- 
chase their  opsonia  (o^wffTy,  Thcoplirast.  Char. 
28  i  ojmnart).  [Mackli.dm.J  But  the  opulent 
Romani  bad  %  abm,  called  opaoaoior 
wboM  office  it  wa»  to  pwvbaie  fiw  bii  maater.  It 


was  his  duty,  by  leaniing'  what  flatonrs  w«t  Tno«t 
acceptable  to  him,  by  observing  what  mt«l  dt-Ii^jhted 
his  eyea,  ttimalated  bia  i^ppetite,  and  em  over- 
came  his  nausea,  to  satisfy  as  much  as  possible  all 
the  cravings  of  a  luxurious  palate.  (Sen.  Efist.  47 ; 
compare  11  or.  Sat.  i.  2.  9,  ii  7.  106  ;  Plaut  Mr- 
nacch.  ii.  2.  1,  AfiL  iii.  2.  73.)  We  may  also  infer, 
from  an  epigram  of  Martial  (xiv.  217),  that  thrre 
wore  of>somUore$f  or  purveyors,  who  furnished 
dinners  and  other  entertainmeote  at  ae  mnch  pn 
head,  according  to  the  means  and  wttbca  ef  their 
employers.  Spon  (Afite.  Emd.  Ant.  p.  214)  has 
published  two  inscrijptiona  from  meoumaita  miaed 
to  the  memory  of  Romana  who  bdd  the  afioe  cf 
purveyors  to  the  Imjierial  fmnily.  At  Athens  both 
the  sale  and  the  use  of  all  kluda  of  opaooia  vftc 
superintended  by  two  or  three  mecini  aOceni,  ap- 
^•ointcd  by  tbeaeaat^andadledofapdfiai,  (.Athen. 
vL12.)  (J.Y.J 

CPTIO.  rBxxwrrtJS,  p.  506,  a.] 

OPTIMATKS.  [KoniiKs.] 

ORA'CULUM  (juuntlovy  xP^'^^^iP^)  ^ 
need  by  the  ancienti  to  deaignate  the  le^dafaaa 
m.ide  by  the  deity  to  man,  as  well  as  the  place  in 
which  such  revdatioos  were  made.  The  d<^ 
waa  in  none  of  theae  plaoee  beUered  to  appear  ia 
per.^tin  to  tnan,  and  tn  comminiicate  to  hija  h'a 
will  or  knowledge  of  the  future;  but  all  <»acular 
rerelationa  wen  made  tlnongb  aome  lund  of  ne- 
diiim,  which,  as  we  shall  sec  hereafter.  Ma5  ■^iffis 
rent  in  the  different  places  where  oracles  existed. 
It  may,  en  fiiat  aight.  eeem  abangv  that  Aoe 
Wire,  compnmtively  speakincr,  so  few  oraclea  of 
Zeuii,  tiic  lather  and  ruler  of  gods  and  men.  Dot 
id  though,  accordinff  to  the  bdief  of  ikt  aacicirta, 
Zeus  liiinself  was  the  first  sunirce  of  all  oracular  re- 
velations, yet  he  was  loo  far  above  men  to  enti* 
w'wh  them  faito  any  close  relation;  other  pit 
therefore,  especially  Apollo,  and  even  herof*,  afifd 
asntediaturs  between  Zeus  and  men,  and  forwcil&i 
it  were  the  organs  through  which  he  eommnnicatfd 
liis  will.  (Soph.  Oed.  Col,  629  ;  Aesch.  E^'i.  1 1 
(ill,&c.)  The  fact  that  the  aucieuis  con#u]h-<i 
the  will  of  the  gods  on  aU  important  occasions  of 
public  and  private  life,  arose  partly  fr^ni  the  nni. 
versal  desire  of  men  to  know  the  issue  of  wh<ittliey 
are  going  to  muiertake^  and  partly  from  the  gnat 
reverence  I'ur  the  god?,  so  p«rculiar  to  the  aiu-icr!*% 
by  which  they  were  led  not  to  underiake  sriv- 
thing  of  importance  without  their  sanction ;  ftr 
it  should  be  borne  in  mmd  that  an  onu-le  wa?  n?^ 
merely  a  revelation  to  satistY  the  curiotkity  oi  kmb, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  iinctian  or  antbor^^auea  by 
the  deity  of  what  man  was  intending  to  do  or  M 
to  do.  VVe  subjoin  a  list  of  tho  Greek  oiadei, 
classed  aeaordav  to  the  deitict  to  whom  thtj 
longed, 

I.  Oraclbs  op  Apollo. 

1.  'riic  omrJe  nf  /V.'/.^i*  was  the  most  cclehratril 
of  all  the  onicles  of  ApoUo.  Its  a]!cient  nan  e 
Pytbo,  which  ia  either  of  the  same  root  as 
0ai,  to  consult,  or,  aeeordin?  to  the  HoniTx  hmn 
on  Apollo  (lyii,  &c)  derived  from  wv^tc^oi,  to 
putrefy,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  loa- 
lity.  Respecting  the,  topography  of  the  w^vM  of 
Apollo  see  Pausanias  (x.  14.  §  1)  axxd  Mulitr  (w 
I )i sign's  Pimlar,  it  p.  628).  In  the  innermsH 
sanctuary  (the  M^X**  iSvrov  or  niyapor)^  there 
woe  the  atatue  of  Apollo,  which  n-as,  at  Icut,  io 
later  tinea, of  gdd  j  and  bcAn  it  thcvebamlapaa 
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an  altar  an  etmial  fire,  whtch  was  fod  only  with 
fif-vood.  {Ai-'^h.  C^jJi,  ;  Plat.  IM  £i  ap. 
Ddfk)  The  inner  roof  of  the  temple  was  covered 
all  over  with  hiurt-l  aiirluiida  (Aesch.  JJam.  39),  and 
opoa  the  aluir  laurei  wm  burnt  as  iocen»e.  In  the 
centre  of  this  tempi*  then  «m  a  •mall  opening 
(xiaiui)  in  the  ground  from  which,  from  time  to 
tiin<%  ail  iutuxicatitig  smoke  nro^4<',  which  was  be- 
lieved to  come  frum  the  well  of  CasMtia^  whieb 
nnisbed  into  the  ground  close  by  the  sanctnnrv. 
(Pam.  I.  24.  §  o.)  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a 
hijk'h  tripod,  on  which  the  Pythia,  led  into  the 
temple  by  the  pri^jihetos  (irpoip-l^rris),  irx^k  h  r  seat 
vhkmever  the  unide  wns  tu  bu  cujii>uit4'd.  The 
mke  rising  btm  voder  the  tripod  aflbcted  her 
Inin  in  Mich  a  manner  that  she  Ml  Into  a  jttatc  of 
dtiiUMn  intoxication,  and  the  sounds  which  she 
utertd  in  this  state  were  believed  to  eontaia  the 
n^velations  of  Apollo.  These  sounds  were  care- 
fully written  down  by  the  prophetcs,  and  ali*!f  wuids 
CDnimunicated  to  the  persons  who  had  come  to  con* 
«ult  tbs!  oracle.  (Diod.  xvi.  26 ;  Strabo^  ix»  p. 
419,  &t ;  Plut  de  Orac  Vef.) 

The  Pythia  (the  irpo^rjTtt)  was  always  a  native 
of  Delphi  ( Eurip.  /o«,  9*2),  and  when  she  had  once 
catered  the  service  of  the  god  she  never  left  it,  and 
was  oerer  allowed  to  imuTV.  In  early  times  she 
was  always  a  70111^  girl ;  W  after  one  had  been 
sdoced  by  Echccratee  tbe  Thewalian,  the  Del- 
phiaM  made  a  law  that  in  future  no  ot»e  shonld 
be  elected  as  prophetess  who  bad  not  attained  the 
age  of  fifty  years  ;  but  in  remembntttee  of  fanner 
days  the  old  woman  was  always  dressed  as  a 
naideni  (Died.  L  e.)  The  Pythia  was  generally 
taken  fivnn  wne  femily  of  poor  conntiy-people.  At 
first  there  was  only  one  Pythia  at  a  timf  ;  hut  when 
Qnece  waa  in  ita  most  flotihabipg  state,  aud  when 
Ae  munber  of  those  who  came  toeonsnlt  the  onefe 
was  very  great,  there  wltc  always  two  Pytliias 
who  took  their  seat  on  the  tripod  altematvlj,  and 
» thifl  VIS  hefit  in  nadineas  in  ease  some  aocident 
should  hapj>en  to  cither  of  the  two  otlu-rs.  (Plut. 
yaaatf.  O'foec  c  9.)  The  eHect  of  the  smoke  on 
die  whole  mental  and  physical  constitution  is  said 
t't  have  sometimes  hi -en  so  urt  at,  that  in  her  deli- 
rium she  leaped  from  the  tripod,  was  thrown  into 
eoarokioaB,  and  nfter  a  few  day*  died.  (Plut  tie 
Orac  De/.  c.  51.) 

At  first  oracles  were  given  only  once  every 
fear,  en  die  seventh  of  the  month  of  Bysins  (pro- 
Ijobly  the  sanjc  as  TlvOios,  or  the  month  for  con- 
suitin;;),  which  was  believed  to  be  the  birthday  of 
Apollo  (Pint.  Qmobi^  Gr.  c.  9),  bnt  as  this  one 
day  in  the  courge  of  liitiL-  \\:\a  not  found  siifllcieiit. 
crrtaia  days  in  every  month  were  set  apart  for  the 
purposes  (Plot.  Aim.  14.)  The  order,  in  which 
thi'  persons  who  came  to  consult  were  admitted, 
was  determined  by  lot  (Aescb.  Kum.  32  ;  Eurip. 
Aa,422)  ;  iMit  the  ]>el|Aum  magistrates  had  the 
power  of  granting  the  right  of  TTpOMaKrcfa,  i.  e.  the 
right  of  consulting  first,  and  without  the  order 
delcnnined  by  lot,  to  such  iadtriduals  or 
ctnteii  as  had  acquired  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
tbe  Uclphians,  or  whose  political  ascendancy  seemed 
to  giva  then  holier  diwns  than  others.  Such  was 
the  c;t5e  with  Croesus  and  the  Lydians  (Herod. 
i54>,  with  the  Lacediicmonians  (Plut.  Per.  21), 
and  Philip  Maeedonia.  (Demosth.  r.  Phil.  iii. 
p.  119.)  It  appears  that  thfjse  who  consulted  the 
oiaele  hod  to  pay  a  certain  fee,  for  Herodotus 
tiateft  that  tba  Lydiana  wen  homNuvd  with 
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hrfXtla  by  the  D>-\:  hinn*.  The  Pythia  aTwaya 
spent  three  days,  l>cforw  she  ascended  the  tripod, 
in  preparing  herself  fiv  the  solemn  act,  and  duritq; 
this  time  she  fasted,  and  l-athed  in  the  Ca>(ali<m 
well,  and  dressed  iu  a  simple  mauner ;  she  alao 
burnt  in  the  temple  lamel  kaveaand  flodnof  barley 
upon  the  altar  of  the  ^od.  (Schnh  nd  Ihirip.  Vhi^  v. 
230  ;  Plut.  de  lyth.  Or.  c.  6.)  Those  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle  had  to  saerifioe  a  goat,  or  an  ox, 
or  a  sheep,  and  it  was  necrssary  that  these  victiins 
should  be  healthy  in  body  and  bouI,  and  to  aaccr- 
tMn  thia  they  had  to  undergo  a  ynH'Tiliar  scrutiny. 
An  ox  received  bark-y,  ami  a  sht  cji  thick-jx  as,  to 
see  whether  they  ate  them  with  appetite  ;  water 
was  poured  over  the  goats,  and  if  this  put  thvm 
into  a  thorouph  tretnhle  the  victim  wns  good. 
(I'lut.  lit;  Or.  jMf.  VI.)  The  victim  which  was 
thna  found  eligilile  was  called  Affiarr^^.  (IMut. 
Qtta/'st.  Or.  3.)  A^  a  lsiuuth  {Helltn.  Alt.  ii.  p. 
outS,  2d  vd.)  slates  ihxii  ail  who  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  wore  laurel-gariandasdrroimded  with  ribands 
of  wool  ;  hut  the  passages  from  wliicli  this  o|iinion 
is  derived,  only  speak  of  such  persons  as  came  to 
the  tem;ile  as  suppliants.  (Herod,  vu.  14 ;  Aeaeh. 
Chneith.  1035.) 

The  Delphians,  or  more  properly  speaking  the 
noble  families  of  Delphi,  had  the  fla|wrillteildeneB 
of  the  orada.  Among  the  Ddphian  aristocracy, 
however,  there  were  five  femilies  which  traced 
their  origin  to  Deucalion,  and  from  each  of  these 
one  of  the  five  priests,  called  h<fuu^  was  taken* 
(  Eurip.  /on,  4 !  1  ;  Pint.  Qmtftt.  Or.  c  9.  )  Three 
of  the  names  of  thcHc  faunlics  only  are  known,  via. 
the  Cleonuuitids,  the  'J'hracids  (Diod.  zvi.  34  j 
Lycurg.  e.  Leoerai.  pw  I0B),  and  the  Laphriads. 
(Hesych.  f.  v.) 

The  00'(ot,  together  with  tbe  high  priest  or  pro* 
phetas,  held  their  ofRecs  for  life^  and  nad  the  con- 
tri>l  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  sanctnar}-  and  of  the 
sacrifices.  (Herod,  viii.  13&)  That  these  nobla 
fiuntlMS  had  an  immense  inBoenee  npon  the  orade 
in  manifeitt  from  numerous  instances,  and  it  h  not 
improbable  that  they  were  its  very  soul,  and  that 
it  was  they  who  dictated  the  pretended  revehtions 
of  the  pod,  f  See  especially,  Lycurp.  r.  I^  wntl.  p. 
15»  ;  Herod,  viu  Ul,  vi.  m  j  Plut.  Ferid,  21  : 
Eurip.  /MS,  1 219, 13S2,  ni 0.) 

Most  of  the  onicular  answers  which  are  e\tan% 
are  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect  ttorae- 
timea,  however,  Doric  forma  also  wen  used.  (Herod, 
iv.  157,  159.)  The  hexameter  wa>»,  atcor<liiip  to 
some  accounts,  invented  by  Pbcmonou,  tbe  first 
Pythia.  This  metrical  mm  was  chosen,  partly 
because  the  words  of  the  god  were  thus  rendt  red 
more  veuerabie,  aud  partly  because  it  was  easier  tu 
remember  vene  than  prose.  (Plut.<Cs/yft.Or.  19.) 
1  Some  nf  the  oracular  verses  had  nietriitil  defects, 
which  the  faithful  among  th**  <irceks  accouutcd  fur 
in  an  ingenions  manner.  (Plot/,  a  &  Jk)  In  the 
times  of  Theopnmpus,  however,  the  custom  of 
giving  the  oradcs  in  verse  seems  to  have  gradually 
ceased  ;  they  were  henceforth  generally  in  prose, 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect  spoken  at  Delj/hi.  For 
when  the  Greek  states  kul  their  political 
liberty,  there  was  little  or  no  occasion  to  consult 
the  oracle  on  matters  of  a  national  or  political 
nature,  and  the  alliiirs  of  ordinary  life,  such  as  tho 
sale  of  slaves,  the  cultivation  of  a  held,  marriages, 
voyages,  loans  of  money,  and  the  like,  on  which 
the  oracle  was  tlien  mostly  consulted,  were  little 
calculated  to  he  spoken  of  in  iofl^  poetical  stiaini. 
dH  3 
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(I'lut  d«  Pjfth.  Or.  When  t!ic  oracle  of 

Delphi  lost  iu  importajjce  in  the  eyes  of  the  an- 
deiitx,  the  number  of  persons  who  conmilted  it 
natumlly  docn^ed,  and  in  the  days  of  Plutarch 
one  Pythia  was,  as  of  old,  suiKcient  to  do  all  the 
Wflfk,  and  ondct  wen  only  gifts  on  «ne  day  in 
averr  Trmntk. 

The  divine  agency  in  Pytho  is  said  to  have  first 
been  discitered  by  shepherds  who  tended  their 
fl'K'ks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chasm,  and 
whoso  sheep,  when  approaching  the  place,  were 
seized  with  convulsions.  (Diiid.  xvi.  26  ;  Plut. 
de  Df/ed.  Or.  c  42.)  Persons  who  came  near 
the  place  showed  the  tame  symptoms,  and  re- 
ceived the  power  of  prophecy.  This  at  last  iti- 
duccd  the  people  to  build  a  temple  over  the  sacred 

Sot.  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Apollo, 
is  god  was  himself  the  founder  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  but  the  local  legendi  of  Dclpbi  itated  that 
originally  it  was  in  the  posiNsion  of  oAcr  deities, 
■Ueh  as  ba«*a,  Tlicniis,  Phm  bo,  Poseidon,  Nif;)it, 

Cimm^  and  that  it  was  given  to  Apollo  at  a  pre- 
lent  (AetdiyL  Bum,  8,  &c  ;  compare  Paai.  x.  5  ; 
Ovid.  Metam.  L  321  ;  Argum.  wi  Pimt.  Pijfh.; 
Tseta.  ai  Lyenphr.  202.)  Other  traditions  again, 
and  diete  perhaps  ttie  moet  aiMwnt  and  genuine. 

re]>i"i  >entt  d  A |. olio  as  Iciving  gained  posseshion  of 
the  oracle  by  a  struggle^  which  is  generaiiy  dc- 
tcribed  at  a  figlit,  with  Python,  a  dragon,  who 
IJOarded  the  onicle  of  (liieii  or  Themis. 

The  oracle  of  Delphi,  during  its  best  period,  was 
Mieved  to  fi««  it»  aniw«n  and'  adviee  to  every 
one  \\hf>  with  a  jmre  herirt,  and  hmi  no  evil 

designs  ;  il  he  bad  committed  a  crime,  the  answer 
%nM  reftited  until  be  had  atoned  tat  it  (Herod,  i 
IP,  2*2\iind  he  who  consulted  the  god  for  b.ad  pur- 
poses was  sure  to  accelerate  his  own  ruin.  (Herod. 
U,  9S  i  Fku.  il  18.  §  3.)  No  reKgioot  inttita- 
tion  in  all  antiquity  obtained  snch  a  piummntmt  in- 
fluence, not  only  ij)  Orcccc,  but  in  all  countries 
aivnnd  tha  Meditemmcan,  in  all  nuttten  of  im- 
portance, whether  relntinj:  to  reltjjion  or  to  politics, 
to  private  or  to  public  lite,  as  tlio  oracle  of  Delphi. 
Wnen  COUnlted  on  a  tubject  of  n  relitrions  nature, 
the  answer  was  invariably  of  a  kind  calculated 
not  only  to  protect  and  preserve  r -ligious  institu- 
tiona,  bnt  to  command  new  ones  to  be  established 
(I).  -iin.ih  c.  ^rid.  ]'}  ;  Herod,  v.  82,  i.  1G5,  &c.), 
go  {l  a  It  was  the  preserver  and  promoter  of  reli- 
gion throogiuNlt  the  ancient  world.  Colonies  were 
seldom  or  nev»»r  founded  without  hrtvinjj  ohtaiued 
the  advice  and  the  directions  of  tlie  Delphic  god. 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  1.)  Heoea  iho  aiacle  was  consulted 
in  nil  di^pntes  between  a  colony  and  it^  metropolis, 
as  well  as  in  cases  where  several  states  cbiimed 
to  be  the  melnpolia  of  a  eokwiy.  {Thmji,  i  25, 
28  ;  Diod.  xv.  18.) 

The  Delphic  omcle  had  at  all  times  a  leaning 
in  favour  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race ;  but 
the  time  when  it  began  to  lose  its  influence  must 
be  dated  from  the  period  when  Athens  and  Sparta 
entered  upon  their  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in 
Oceeee ;  tor  at  this  time  the  partiality  for  Sparta 
became  ao  manifest,  that  the  Atbeniuti  and  their 
party  began  to  lo«y  all  reverence  ind  efiteeni  for 
It  (Plut.  iMwuMtk  20),  and  the  oracle  became  a 
mere  inttnraient  in  the  handt  of  a  poHtteal  party. 
In  the  times  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch  many  h«- 
lievcd  that  the  oracle  bad  lost  the  powers  which  it 
had  ptatatted  in  focraer  days ;  hot  it  atiH  continned 
to  be  coMttltod  down  to  tha  tiaim  of  the 
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.Tulian,  nntil  at  last  it  WM  entiidy  doBt  a«^ 

with  by  Theodosiua. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  flbacnriiy  and  aB> 

biguity  of  most  of  the  oracles  given  at  Delphi, 
there  are  many  also  which  convey  so  clear  and 
distinct  a  meaning,  that  they  «onld  not  possibly  be 
misandentood,to  that  a  wtte  agency  at  the  bottnm 
of  the  oracles  cannot  be  denied.  The  manner  in 
which  this  agency  has  been  explained  at  different 
tiniea,  variea  greaUy  according  to  the  spirit  of  tbe 
age.  Bating  the  best  period  of  their  historr  the 
(Jreeks,  generally  speaking,  had  undoubtedly  a 
sincere  ilMth  iu  the  oracle,  it*  coimaelt  and  dive^ 
tiona.  When  the  tphere  in  which  it  had  niait 
hcnefitted  Greece  hecanie  narrowed  and  confined  to 
matters  of  a  private  nature,  the  oracle  ooahi  at 
longer  command  the  veneration  with  wfiidi  it  tad 
been  looked  upon  before.  The  pious  nnd  believing 
heatheni,  however,  thought  that  the  god  no  loai;er 
bestowed  hi*  fonner  care  upon  the  made,  mi  tnt 
he  wa.s  hejT'nnin;,'  to  withdraw  from  it  :  whlL-fr'-^ 
thinkers  ajid  uabclieven  looked  upon  the  oracle  u 
a  skilful  contrivance  of  prietteinft  which  had  tbee 
ontpTown  it.self.  This  latter  opitiinn  hin  .livj  h--  n 
adopted  by  many  modem  writen.  The  early 
Christians,  seeing  that  tome  exttaerdinarr  po^ 
must  in  several  cases  have  been  at  work,  n  re  - 
sented it  as  an  instttotion  of  the  cvH  spirit.  Id 
modem  tioMt  opiniont  are  very  much  divi^d. 
Iliillmann,  for  examph-,  has  ondcavo-.tred  to  .■.!.■-»» 
that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  entirely  managed  aod 
condnctcd  by  the  anttocratie  fiuntliet  of  iMpU, 
which  are  thu'i  described  as  forming  a  sort  of  hiii- 
archical  senate  for  all  Greece.  If  so,  the  Delphic 
lenate  rarely  waa  the  wbett  of  all  in  the  hiiiaiy 
of  the  ancient  world.  KIar.«<n,  on  the  oth'-T  hand, 
seems  t<>  be  inclined  to  allow  tome  truly  diTine  ia 
fluence,  and  at  all  eventa  thinka  that  even  in  ttte 
as  it  was  nierelv  manng-ed  hr  men,  it  acted  in  m<t 
cases  ncconling  to  lofty  and  pure  moril  jHincipies. 

The  modern  literature  on  the  Delphie  oncle  it 
very  rich  ;  the  most  important  works  :ire  :  —  ('.  F. 
\\'ii.>iter.  Dr  Reltfiione  et  Oraculit  ApoUitti*  Ikipkiei, 
Hafni  ie.  1  827  ;  H.  Piotrowski,  De  Graritate  On- 
ntii  f)''/p/iin\  T.ipsiae,  ]}}29  ;  II.  II.  Kin;i?en,  f« 
JCrsch  und  Cnifx-r's  K>irifdnj,n,lii:^  $,  c.  (Jr^xLel ;  K- 
D.  HUH  i  n  I  ;m,  WWrtiiwitit]  -le-i  /JiFlpiki$cifn  Orrdxi% 
Bonn,  1837  ;  W.  Gdtte,  Zto*  DtljJiL^),^  Or.hi, 
in  trinem  poliHsekm,  rdifffaten  uttd  siULukcn  Ltn- 
au/ilie  alie  HW/,  Leipsig,  1839. 

2.  Oracle  at  Alxf  in  PIkh-Is.  An  oracle  n^a* 
lieved  to  have  existed  there  ftoin  very  carlv  Uur-* 
(Paua.Z.3A.  §2),  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  hrthe 
Phocians.  (Soph.  Oerf.  y>r.  899  ;  Herod.  riiu'Sl) 
Some  years  before  the  Pcr»ian  invasion,  the  Pho- 
cians gained  a  vicCoiy  otartlw  Thessalians,in  wbirh 
they  obtained,  among  other  spoils,  four  thootond 
shields,  half  of  which  they  dedicated  in  the  temple 
of  Aixdio  at  Abae,  and  half  in  that  of  Delphi 
(Herod.  viiL  27.)  The  oracle  was  like  many  otheft 
consulted  by  Croesus  ;  but  he  does  not  seeni  to  hsse 
found  it  agreeing  with  his  wishes.  (Herod.  I  46.) 
In  the  Peraian  invasion  of  Xerxea,  the  temple  of 
Abae  wat  burnt  down,  and,  like  aU  other  teinplM 
destroyed  in  this  invasion,  it  was  never  rfhsilt. 
The  oracle  ittel^  howcvu-,  mnained,  and  before 
the  battle  of  Lenctra  it  promtted  rictory  It  tin 
Thulums  ;  but  iu  the  Phocian  or  sacred  war,  n 
some  Phocian  fugitives  had  Uken  refuge  m  the 
ruins,  they  w«r»  eatiniy  deatroyed  by  the  Thetna 
(P«u.  /.  <i>    Bat  vfm  after  thia  calunt^  the 
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mfh  fftaoM  to  bare  been  coniulted,  for  the  Ro- 
nant,  from  reverence  for  it,  allowed  the  inhabit- 
Mli  of  Abae  to  goTem  themsdve?,  Hadrian  built 
a  naall  teai|^  by  the  tide  of  the  old  one,  some 
vails  of  wbkb  wen  tttll  standing  as  mina  in  the 
time  of  Pausanin«  (z.  35.  '§  2,  3). 

3b  Oiuelt  om  tie  kiU  of  Ptoom,  in  the  territory  of 
TbebeL  The  oracle  waa  here  given  through  the 
owdim  of  a  man  colled  irp6fuurrit^  and  the  first 
proaitotti  was  said  to  have  been  Tenenia,  a  son  of 
Apollo.  (Suab-iz.  p.  413;  PiMtt.  ix.  S3.  §  3.) 
The  oracles  were  usually  pivcn  in  the  Awliiin 
dialcci^  but  vbcn  Mrs,  the  Cariau,  consulted  the 
gml,  the  answer  was  given  in  tba  Cuten  language 
(^raii*.  Lc),  *i  that  instead  of  the  three  Thebans 
who  AeaeniUj  wrote  down  the  oradet,  tbe  Carian 
WM  sU^  to  do  it  MraadfL  (Herod.  tSL  135.) 
AVhi-n  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  Thebes, 
this  oocle  also  perished.  (Paua,  ix.  3X  §  3.)  In 
IW  tiiii»«r  Plutafch  Uia  wbok  distrid  wm  com* 
plet«Ir  d.-«o!ate.  (Df  Oric.  D'f.  c.  8.) 

4.  Ormd*  of  JpoUo  at  I$mmio»,  in  Boeotia, 
•Pvtii  «f  Thebea.  Th«  temple  ef  Apollo  Innenios 
was  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Thohan-.  'I  f  c 
ssads  was  here  not  given  bj  inspiration,  as  in 
•Ibar  i^aces,  bat  from  &e  mspeetion  oT  the  victima. 
(Herod,  tiii.  134.)  On  one  occasion  it  c  iv  if! 
Hupbecj  from  a  boge  cobweb  in  the  temple  of 
hiwslsr.  (Diod.  sm  10  ;  compare  Fwuk  is.  10. 
|2,&c.) 

&  OncU  of  ApiM»  ai  Hy$iae^  on  the  frontiers 
of  Attka.  Thb  {dace  contained  an  oracle  of  ApoUo 
with  a  sarr  w  ill,  from  which  thcwe  dmnk  who 
wished  to  become  inspired.  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
niwtheondaiuid  beeoawoztlneL  <Pa(it.ix.3.§l.) 

6.  Oracle  of  Apollo  ai  TegyrOy  wa?  nn  rincient 
snd  much  frequented  oracle  in  iloeotia,  which  was 
candncted  by  prophets.  The  Pythia  herself  on 
one  occasion  declared  this  to  be  the  liirth-place  of 
Apollo.  In  the  time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  dis- 
trict was  a  wildemeso.  (Pint,  de  Oraa.  Dtf,  t.  8, 
Fdap.  16  ;  Steph.  Byi.  «.  r.  'Xi-yvpn) 

7.  Omde  of  Apollo  im  the  nUagc  of  Euiresist  in 
the  neigbboorbood  of  Leuctra.  (Stcph.  Byz.  $.v. 
iSrpiieis  ;  Eusuth  rr<!  I  Hail.  ii.  50*2.)  This  oracle 
became  extinct  during  the  Macedonian  period. 
(Plut  de  Oroc,  />/.  c.  6.) 

8.  Oracle  of  Apoilo  cU  Orohifw,  in  Eubooa. 
Apollo  here  bore  the  suniouie  of  the  Selinantian. 
(Stab.  X.  PL  445.) 

5.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  the  Lycfum  ai  Arrjos. 
The  oracle  was  here  gircn  by  a  pruphctci»8.  (Plut. 
I'rrk.  31.) 

10.  (hucle  of  ApoUo  Dririvliolcs\  on  the  acropo- 
U)  of  Argus.  The  oracle  waa  given  by  a  pro- 
^wtess,  who  wns  obliged  to  abiiMn  from  matri- 
BKinial  connpctioni  once  in  every  i!:onth.  She  ■waa 
bcUevcd  to  become  inspired  by  tiating  of  the  blood 
of  s  Iamb  which  was  sacrificed  during  the  night. 
This  oracb"*  continued  to  be  OMWaltod  in  tbo  S 
ot  Pau.«iiKia  v'l.  '-'4.  §  1 ). 

1 1.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  Didyma^  usually  called 
the  oracle  of  the  Dranchidae,  in  the  territory  of 
Uiletus.  This  was  the  oracle  most  giMieniliy  con* 
iiilted  by  the  loniant  and  Aoolians.  (Herod.  I 
158  )  The  temple,  however,  was  said  to  have  been 
fconded  previously  to  tJie  arrival  of  the  lonians  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  (Pans.  vii.  2.  §  4 ),  and  the  altar 
Vw  said  to  have  been  bnilt  by  Heracles,  and  the 
tan|ile  by  BnuKhus^  a  son  of  ApoUo,  who  had 
OBt  hm  Ddphi      faafying  fnalL  (PMi. 
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13.  §  6  ;  Strnb.xiv.  p.  634.)  Ilencc  this  oracle, 
like  that  of  Delphi,  combined  purifying  or  atoning 
rites  with  the  practice  of  prophesvin;;.  (.Miilltr, 
Dor.  il  2.  §  6.)  The  real  antiquity  of  the  oracle, 
however,  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the 
latter  half  of  the  7th  century  before  our  aero, 
(Soldaa,p.658,&c.)  Tho  pnMts  called  Bmnchidue, ' 
who  had  the  whole  ndnunutnrtion  of  the  omcle, 
were  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Branchus. 
The  high  prieet  bote  the  name  Stephaoephurua. 
Among  them  was  one  hmHy  which  posseosed  the 
hcrediuiry  u'ifi  of  prophecy,  and  wiis  called  the 
iiainuly  of  the  Eoangelidae.  (Conon,  44.)  The 
orMde  WM  under  the  espeeiat  matuigement  of  a 
prophet,  whose  oflice  did  not  last  fur  life.  Tho 
orades  were  prolxilily  inspired  tu  a  manucr  ailuilar 
to  thst  al  Di  lphL  (Pam.  v.  7.  §  a)  Cmesni  made 
to  this  ornclc  as  munificent  pri-i»cnts  as  to  that  of 
Delphi.  (Herod.  L  4G,  dec)  The  principles  which 
it  followed  in  ite  cennaele  and  diieetkna  wa»  also 
the  same  those  followed  by  the  D.-lphians.  Tbo 
Persians  burnt  and  plundered  the  u>niplc  as  had 
been  predicted  by  the  Pythia  of  Delphi  (Hend.  tL 

19)  ;  but  it  was  soon  restored  and  adorned  w  ith  .1 

fine  brazen  statue  of  Apollo  (i'aus.ii.  10.  §  4,  ix. 
10.  13;  cenptre  Mliller,  Aneiml  Ati  md  k$ 

Remains!^  §  lifi),  which  Xerxes  on  his  retreat  cjir- 
ried  with  huu  to  Kcbataoa.  A  part  of  the  Bran- 
diidae  had  snrrendered  to  Xerxes  the  treesnree  of 

the  temple,  and  were  at  their  own  reiine^t  trans- 
planted to  Bactriana  (Stnibo^  L  c),  where  their 
descendants  are  said  to  haTo  been  levereiy  ponished 
by  Alexander  for  their  treachery.  (Curt  vii.  5.) 
Seleucu*  fttiut  the  «tatue  of  Apollo  back  to  Didynm, 
because  the  oracle  had  saluted  him  as  king.  (Paus. 
i.  16.  §  3  ;  Diod.  \x.  !'0.)  The  oracli"  continued 
to  be  consulted  after  the  faithlessness  of  its  minis- 
ters. Some  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Didyma  are 
still  extant  (f  r  Tnpnrr  :*ir  Ominpntntors  on  Herod, 
i.  92  ;  Suid.  $.  v.  Ijpa7x'^«'  ;  Uroyscii,  Ges^.  Alex. 
de$  Orosaen,  p.  307  ;  and  an  excellent  essay  by 
W.  O.  Soldan,  Das  Oruld  dcr  Dranchulen,  in 
jSimmermann^s  Zeiisckriji  jur  die  Allertltumsu-Uiicn' 
sc&a/K,  1841.    No.66,  &C.) 

12.  Oracle  of  AjmjUo  at  Chiros^  in  tlie  tcnitory 
of  Colophon.  It  was  said  tu  liave  been  fuunded  by 
Cretans  imder  Hhacius,  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  tho  lonians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  early  legends 
put  tbid  uracle  in  connection  with  Delphi,  from 
whence  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teireaiasi,  came  to 
Claros,  married  RIiaciuB  and  pave  birth  to  Mojisni, 
from  whom  the  prophets  of  L'iaxos  were  probably 
believed  to  be  descended.  (Pans.  vii.  3.  §§  l*  2.) 
This  oniclo'  rvns  of  great  celebrity,  and  contimitd 
to  be  consulted  even  at  the  time  of  the  Human 
emperors.  (Pans.  viL  5.  §  1,  &c. ;  Strnb.  zIt* 
p.  642  ;  Tacit  Annal.  xii.  22.)  The  oracles  were 
given  through  an  inspired  prophet,  who  wns  token 
fron  eertain  Milesian  families.  He  was  generally 
a  man  without  any  refined  education,  had  only  the 
names  aud  the  number  of  the  persons  who  consulted 
the  ende  stated  to  him,  and  then  descended  into 
a  cavern,  dmnk  of  the  water  from  a  secret  well, 
and  afterwards  pronounced  the  oracle  in  verse. 
(Tacit  AnmtL  iL  54.) 

13.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Grynea^  in  the  teiritoiy 
of  the  Myriiueans.  (Hecat  Fragm,  211.) 

14.  Orack  of  Apollo  Gotmoptmrn,  m  Lflehei. 
(Schol.  Arietoph.  Nvb.  145.) 

15.  Grade  of  Apollo  at  Abdera.    (Pindar,  ap, 

3h  4 
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gOAMuhcd  111  •uumuT.  //ymn.  tn  iMd.  i.  ; 

Serr.  mi  Vitg.  Am.  vr.  US.) 

!7.  "r  .'  V  •>/  .tp'-f!"  (it  P'tfnrn^  in  Lvcia,  «-:ts 
only  C(«it»ulicd  in  winter.  1  he  protilkcteM  (*/n>> 
^MFTit)  ft|M>nt  a  Btfrlit  in  tbe  InapM  to  wait  for  the 
(oiiirnunications  which  the  ^u<\  mi^'lit  nv.iVr  to  hor. 
(Ilcrod.  i.  18  J  ;  Strv.twf  TiVy.  Jew.  it.  U3.) 

1 K.  Ofwit  of  Ajfvilo  at  TWnwi.  The  i«rii«l> 
of  this  inttiiuiioo  did  Ml  fhre  tlwv  oimwrri  )  V 
inspiration,  but  ormpir^  th^-msolrci  chii  H  v  with 
the  interprptaiiou  <>t  iir>a:iis  whtnt«  liTodotus 
(i  78 ;  ctmmn  Cic.  />'r.  I  4  I  ;  Arrian,  ii.  3) 
caV.^  \hom  t^rjynTai.    But  they  aIho  interpret*  i 


oihtT  manreUou*  occurreaoec  Near  Tdiaewtu 
tbic«  WW  aaollMr  Mmck  aT  A|MUa,  wImi*  thoM 

who  consulted  it  hiul  tn  luuk  into  a  w  <  ]\,  w  hicli 
showed  tht>m  in  an  ima^e  the  aa»w«r  to  Hacix  quea- 
littn*.  (PauR.Tii.  21.  g  6.) 

lit.  OracU  of  Apollo  at  MtdUa,  in  CiUdB. 
(Strab.  xi\.  }>  *^7').  Ace.  ;  Arrtan,  ii.  .').> 

•0.  Ortuie  uj  tke  Surf^imtuu  .I^HJtiu,  ia  Cilicuu 
(Diod.  £>«.  xxxTiiL  12.) 

31.  Oraol»y^po«»4i«/faMa,iaCBna.(AUMii. 
sr.  p.  672.) 

22.  Omob  of  ApdU  a<  ttimn  JTaaM,  o«  th» 

Maeanit'  r,  :i  ci  iclir.itcd  omcle  which  spoke  in  goud 
Tenet.    ^Liv.  xxxviiL  13  ;  Stoph.  B/s,  «.•.) 

II.  0r.%clk8  of  Zki  s. 

1.  (hrade  nl  OltiMpia,  In  this  ns  in  the 
Other  oracK's  of  Zcujs  ihc  jf«xi  did  not  reveal  him- 
aclf  by  ini>|iiratinn,  ns  Apollo  did  in  alm  '-t  all  of 
hi<  nr.n  li  v,  Imi  hf  merely  sent  stuns  whiih  inrti 
hud  tu  iiiUTpreL  Tbo«e  wbo  came  to  consult  the 
oncle  of  Ulynipia  offered  •  vietiiii«  and  tka  pri  at 
gave  his  answers  frtv.n  rntun  nf  xho  •.cvrial 
part«  of  the  victim, or  fmra  accidental  circuiiutanri\<( 
■ceomiKinying  the  Mcrifiee.  (lleiwL  tIK.  134  ; 
8tmb.  TiiL  p.  35.').)  The  propbry  «r  int^nprcters 
her»«  lM»lontr|.,j|  to  the  family  of  the  lumids.  In 
early  tiiucd  the  lynule  was  ntuch  resorted  to,  an<i 
Sophoelo  7yr.  900)  mentions  it  alons  with 
\h"  nin«t  crI.  l,|Mti'(l  <iruc!i-s  ;  l,ut  in  \\\U-t  times  it 
was  almost  entirety  neglected,  pruiialky  because 
oractc*  from  tbe  inspectimi  of  TieUnui  miff^i  be 
obtioined  anywhere.  The  sp<«t,  ulirn-  tli«'  mucles 
were  given  at  Olyoipla,  was  before  the  altar  of 
ttm.  (Find.  OL  tL  70.)  It  was  copedally  thow 
who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  Oljrmpic  games 
that  consulted  the  oracle  about  their  succ^s?  (Pind. 
Of.  viii.  '2),  liut  other  subjects  also  were  bruught 
before  it. 

2.  Onu  li-  i,f  /,  us  lit  /><></"«  I.  II.  r--*  the  oracle 
was  given  from  sounds  produced  by  the  wind. 
Th«  Muwtnarf  wm  aitoated  on  an 

^  A.'^c'lyl.  /V.»w.  }?;J0.)  AUluuinh  in  a  barbarous 
country,  the  oracle  was  in  closi-  conneetion  with 
Gneee,  and  in  tbe  eniliett  tines  np{>,u-cutly  much 
more  so  than  afterwards.  (Horn.  //.  xri.  333.) 
Zeus  himself,  as  well  as  the  Dodonaeans,  were 
reckoned  among  the  Pelasginns,  which  is  a  pr-x.f 
of  the  ante-holtenic  existence  of  the  wor!*hip  of 
Zeus  in  tlu'sc  parts,  and  j)erha|>-«  of  the  oracle  al-»n. 
(Hcsiod.  and  Ephor.  ap.  6tmk  vii.  p.  327,  &c.) 
The  oracle  waa  gtrm  from  lofty  oalu  cohered  with 
foliage  M?nn).  0<i.  xiv.  328,  xix.  297),  whence 
Aeschy  luA  {Prom.  a32 ;  compoK  Soph.  Track  1 1 70) 
nientiona  the  spenktnf  oaktof  Dodona  aa  gnat 
wonders.  Beech-trees,  however,  are  also  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  th«  IKMloaaean  oncli^ 
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which,  as  He«iod  (Froffm,  39  ;  8oph,  TVnci.  U9  ; 
Herod  ii.  5.5)  said,  dwelt  m  the  stem  of  a  bcenLa.- 
tree.    Hence  we  may  infer  tbnt  tbe  onde  •wMl 
tbi.ii^'ht  to  d\\-  M  i  I  ri"  v  rart'olar  or  Mnpb?  u?^, 
but  in  a  groTe  t>i  oak^  aud  iieeche^    Tae  ariU 
tho  fod  waa  nnde  flttmbil  bj  tbe  inidii«  W  tbe 
wiri.!  thr»nii:h  the  li  iv.-s  of  the  trc<  s  whtci  »r 
tiiervfore  represented  as  cloqaeat  tatigiiea. 
elder  to  tvndcr  die  Kwindi  pradnwd  by  Ae 
iii'>re  distinct,  brazen  vessels  wrre  ■■pend'd  on 
the  branches  of  th'^  trrris  w  h'oh  lie-nir  maved 
the  wind  came  in  contact  u  ith  c^nc  a»:icb«T,  srA 
tbna  tounded  till  tbev  were  stofiped.  (fiKtid.  t.  wl 
^iaHdevjj ;  l*hi! -istr.it.  fnuur.  ii.  >    A  tioiikei  mwdc  «' 
producing  the  sounds  was  this :  —  1  bete  wers  »** 
eolmnno  at  Doduna,  one  of  wbieli  bavr  a  a*! 

l>.i-in,  and  the  otln-r  !i  Iniv  wi;K     scoar^v  in  fe  * 
hand  ;  the  ends  of  the  fecoai|fe  trmMSti  d  «i  iactlr 
Uwtes  and  aa  tiief  wen  Bated  bj  Ae  win!  ikv 
knocked  ai:niii>t  tbe  BetaJ   ta»in  on  ibe  otbee 
column.    (Steph.  Hyx.  s.  r.  A<»Si  t-^:  Soid.  *,  r. 
Ao8«ratoy  X"^*^"'"  i  Stnbo,  ii^  tJTpt.  *t  /A.  r  i. 
ToL  it  pi73r*d.  Kiuner.)     Accnrding  to  {itbtr 
at  counts  onir!«'=;   \vrn>  ru>o  oot.iir.nl  at  IX*}«i*i» 
through  pigeons,  which  situng  opon  oak-cfee«  es^ 
nonneedtbewiUofSEeea.  (DienTiuilaLLIS.)  1W 
•sniinds  wiTr  in  o.ulv  tiiiif*  ir.terpr'ted  by  »rn, 
but  afterwards,  when  the  worship  of  \hmi  bvene 
eonnected  with  Chat  of  Zettf,  by  tw«  or  tbne 
women  who  wen  called  wtXcioS»t  or  tiKaim^  W- 
rrmjf  pigeons  wen?  said  to  hare  hr  .':L;ht  t*7e  rwi- 
uiajni  to  found  the  oratlv.    (Sopfu  iVuHL 
with  the  SchoL  ;  Herod.  /.  e. ;  PtaflL  S. 
In  the  lime  of  HcPKiutu^  {I.e.')  the  nanes  of  tL- 
three  prophetesses  a~cte  i'rvmeneia,  Toaafcie  saii 
Nieandra.  Tbejr  were  taken  from  eettahi  DeJa. 
nacaii  fainil  es  who  traced  their  pedigree  bark  t-^ 
the  inyihicaJ  aj^s.    There  were,  howem^  at  sfl 
times  priests  called  Ttt/Aouywi  ($trab.  f.  e.)  c«aMli4 
with  the  oracle,  who  on  certain  occa«io«s  mm- 
prrted  the  sounds:  ;  but  !kp«'  \\..-  fi:nrtion*  wwe 

i<l'-<J  between  them  and  the  Feii«««e  is  not  ckax. 
In  the  historioU  timea  tbe  erode  of  Dedaia  M 
le«3i  inthn-nce  th.in  it  appears  to  hA.f  fuii  at  aa 
earlier  period,  but  it  was  at  all  times  macceisii-M 
to  bribeannd  refeaed  la  lend  ha  ■wisunrw  Is  the 
Doric  interest.    (C 'in,  Kep.  LifP(r<l.  .1.)  It 
chiefly  consulted  by  tbe  neigh Ijouruig  tnbes, 
Aetoltans,  AoanMwiiani,  and  Kpirots  (Paaa  m 
§  I  ;  Herod,  is.  99>\  and  by  those  who  wmki 
go  to  n«  lphi  on  acertiint  of  its  p.irtiality  for  ik 
lloriatisi.     There  appt-iirs  to  huve  been  s  Tt-nt 
am  ii-tit  connection  between  Dodoanand  the  IW* 
timi  hnienion.  (Strab.  ix.  pk4(l3;  aaapMeMi&tf^ 
Orekom.  p.  378,  2d  edit.) 

The  nsnal  farm  in  which  the  endea  wcfe  pina 

at  rJ  odiina  wiia  in  lir xanii-ttTS  ;  but  nh  "t* 
oracies  yet  remaining  are  in  prose.  In  21S  a 
the  temple  waa  deatniyed  by  the  Aetslins.  ss4 
the  sacred  oaks  were  cut  down  (Polyk  iv.  67).l«t 
the  omcle  continned  to  ctist  ami  to  V  eomultfdt 
and  (b<os  not  seem  to  bare  become  totally  extiact 
until  the  third  centny  ef  ooraen.  In  the  liwsf 
Strabo  the  iJodonaoan  prophetesses  are  expr^^''^ 
mentioned,  though  the  oracle  was  already  decaytf 
like  aU  tbe  othen.  (Stnb.  viL  S9S.) 

Compare  Cordcs,  De  Oraemh  />(vAx?.j/^',  Cr*"- 
niogcn,  1 826  ;  J.  Ameth,  lj*iier  das  Taiiaunan 
vm  Dodamok,  Wien,  1840  ;  I*,  ven  losiwily  Dm 
J '<■!(! MjifKke  Orahci  des  Znu  xm  Dodamt^  rim  Bdi^ 
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3.  Orttr^i'  r<f  Zi'u*  Amniiin,  in  n:i  f>:isis  5ii  T^ibjt*, 
in  tlu-  iiorlh  v>  t'st  nf  KgypL     Acoriim;^  lo  the 
traiiiti '-IS  nirn-iit  at  Doduna  and  Thel>t'g  in  KsfA'pt, 
it  wn^  fiiuiidfd  by  the  lalti-r  rity  (Heml.  ii.  r2, 
^c),  and  the  lorm  iu  which  the  god  was  re 
pwwted  at  Thebm  and  in  the  Ammonium  was 
the  lanie  ;  be  had  in  both  places  the  head  of  a 
lam.    (Hetnd.  ir.  181.)    The  Greeks  became  ac- 
quuntrd  with  thia  oracle  throtigh  the  Cyreneana, 
and  S{«irta  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  which 
formed  connections  with  it.    (Pans.  iii.  18.  §2.) 
Iu  example  was  followed  by  the  'I  hi  liaiia;.  Olym- 
pians, JDiMlonaeans,  Eleana,  and  otliers,  and  the 
Athenians  sent  frequent  theories  to  th«  Antm*' 
iiluni  c^cn  before  01.  91  <Bikkh,  /HfW.  Ekon.  p. 
iUV,2d  edit),  and  cnU«d  one  <tf  th«ir«cKd  reaseis 
Amnoms.    (Ht-sych.  md  Snid.      «.  *A#i|iss» ; 
ilarporrat.  ».  r.  'AfyMcrii.)    ']'» jr.plrsof  Zeos  Am- 
■Ma  «c«a  Bov  erected  in  «evefal  |iarto  of  Gnece. 

men 

als)  Lave  tlu'  Jinswrr.*,  (Diod.  xvii.  ol.)  Their 
Botuher  appatn  Ui  t»v«  b«eD  veiy^rcat,  fur  max 
■one  fMtmnam  wben  thrr  earned  tne  ttatoe  Abont 
i:i  a  [■n>ci-S(^ioii,  tln'ir  minuKT  is  s-ni'l  t<>  liare  been 
eighty.  (i>iud.  iil  50.)  In  the  time  of  Suabo 
(xtii.  p.  ({ 13)  the  oincle  w««  very  mtich  nef^eeted, 
anil  in  a  state  of  di'i  .iy.  The  (ini  k  wntt  rw,  w  lm 
we  aocatkMBed  to  call  the  greatest  god  of  a  bar- 
bvout  Mttkn  Zcot*  meMioii  MTcnl  omdoi  ef  tbis 
diunity  in  foTOgK  oovntnea.  (Uenid.  iL  2j> ; 
I>mm1.  ill.  b.) 

III.  Oraclm  op  other  Goos. 

The  other  gods  who  possosaed  omck*  were  con* 
triced  only  concerning  those  pMrticnbtfdefNUtmenti 
of  the  world  ami  liuman  life  over  which  they 
pvtided.  liemeUr  thn*  gave  oracles  at  Patne  in 
Arhda,  bat  cnly  eoneemiTMr  ride  perwyns,  wbetber 
their  sJiflFcring3  wouM  nul  in  death  or  n"C(iv«-ry. 
Jiefoe  tbe  ainctuary  of  tbo  goddew  tbcie  waa  a 
well  fwrnnnded  by  n  wriL  Into  tbb  well  « inir> 
ror  wn*  li-t  dmvii  liy  moans  of  a  ro[K',  so  as  t<>  swim 
qno  tbe  surface.  Proyers  were  then  performed 
nd  necue  oiffered,  wbereupon  the  mxt^  of  the 
sitV  i-tTsoii  wn?  5<^*'n  in  tlic  mirror  either  as  a 
corpse  or  in  ft  state  of  recovery.  (Ihuuw  rii.  21. 
f  5.)  At  Pbarae  in  Aehaia,  there  was  an  oiaele 
•f  Ifrnnrf.  Hi*  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
Eoarket  place.  loceiise  was  oflfered  there,  oU-lamps 
wen  Hfhted  befers  it,  a  copper  eoto  was  phKed 
ii[«ir:  tin'  altar,  and  after  this  the  question  was  put 
to  the  god  by  a  whisper  in  bis  ear.  The  person 
who  eeoavHra  Um  ibat  Ma  awn  ear»,  and  imme- 
di.it  ly  l«'ft  the  market-plncp.  The  fir?t  remark 
that  he  heard  made  by  any  one  after  leaving  the 
market  place  was  bdicTod  to  imply  tba  aniwa  of 
llerm.^.   (Pane.  vii.  22.  §2.) 

There  was  an  Oracle  ^  Pluk»  and  Chra  at 
Cbanur,  or  Acbaraa^  not  fa*  from  Nyea,  fai  CRtia. 
The  two  deities  had  here  a  temple  and  a  grove, 
and  near  the  hitter  there  was  a  subterraneous 
cave  of  a  inifaealoiis  nature,  called  the  cava  of 
rharon  ;  for  persons  snfTcnng  from  illness,  and 
P^ing  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  gud^  tra- 
laBcd  to  this  place,  and  stayed  for  some  time  with 
experienced  priests  who  livi-d  in  a  place  near  the 
care.  These  priests  then  blcpt  a  night  in  the 
WTein,  aad  aftarwards  prescribed  to  their  patients 
the  remedies  revealed  t»  them  in  tlirir  dreams. 
Often,  however,  they  took  tlieir  paucuui  vvitli  them 

iM»  tba  cKv«^  wboe  Umj  bad  ta  stay  fat  aeveial 
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'  days  ill  (]n:et  and  wiiliotit  takiti?  anr  food,  and 
j  wcru  &uinvtink-s  aliuwed  to  fall  into  the  prophetic 
sleep,  but  were  prepared  for  it,  and  received  the' 
I  a<lvlce  of  tlie  priests  ;  for  tn  nil  other  persons  the 
place  was  inaccessible  and  (&tai.  There  was  an 
anttaal  fwiegjm  in  this  place,  probably  t>(  «ick 
persons  who  sought  relief  fntm  their  •-liTfrini's. 
On  the  middle  of  the  festive  day  the  young  ujen 
of  the  gymnasium,  naked  and  anointed,  used  to 
drive  a  bull  into  the  cave,  w  hieli,  as  sfwn  as  it  tiad 
entered,  fell  down  dead.  (6Uab.  jtiv.  p.  Ui'j  ; 
compare  xii.  p.  o79.) 

At  Epidaurus  Limcrn  oracles  were  given  at  the 
festival  of  /no.  [I.noa].  The  same  goddess  had 
an  oracle  at  Oetylon.  in  which  she  made  revela* 
tioo*  in  dr«uns  to  penoos  who  slept  a  night  in  her 
sanctonry.  (Pan*,  iii.  3S.  §  1.)  Jimn  Jeraea  h»d 
an  i  racle  between  Lechaeow  aad  Psgae.  (Stiab. 

viii.  p.;j80.) 

IV.  OrACLKS  op  HSEOX.H. 

\.  Orar^'- 'if  AmfJii'trttfifi.  hf>trvf*<m  Pofniae  and 
Thebes,  where  the  hen)  was  said  to  have  bot-ti 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  His  sanctuary  waa 
surrounded  by  a  wnll  and  adorned  with  c<tliin»t»ii, 
upon  which  birds  never  settled,  and  birU^  or  cattle 
never  tfxik  any  food  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Pans. 

ix.  3.  §  2.)  The  oracles  were  given  to  persons  in 
their  dreams,  for  they  had  to  sleep  in  the  teniplo 
(Herod,  viii,  134)  after  they  hod  prepared  them- 
selves for  this  incuUHh  by  lasting  one  day,  and  by 
abstainhig  from  wine  for  three  days.  (Philostmt. 
ViL  Apoll.  ii.  37.)  The  Thelians  were  not  allowed 
to  consult  this  onwle,  having  dtoeen  to  take  the 
hero  as  their  ally  latber  tmn  as  their  pmphet. 
(Herod. /.c.)  Another  oracle  of  Amphiarans  was 
at  Oropus,  between  Boeotia  and  Attica,  which  was 
most  frequently  oontidtad  by  the  sick  about  the 
nil  ans  of  their  recovery.  Thnse  w  lio  ronsulted  it 
bad  to  ondeigo  lostmtions,  and  to  sa£riHca  a  lam, 
on  the  skin  of  which  tiiey  slept  a  night  in  the 
tenijile,  where  in  their  dn-ams  they  exjtected  the 
means  of  their  recovery  to  be  revealed  to  them. 
(Pans..  L  84.  §  2,  dec)  If  tiiey  recovered,  they 
had  to  throw  some  pieces  of  inoney  into  the  well 
of  Ampbianms  in  bis  sanctuary.  The  oracle  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  theThebens.  (Strab. 
ix.  p. 

2.  Otxtcte  of  AmpUMaig.  He  was  the  son  of 
Amphiaraas,  and  bad  an  erade  at  Mdles  in  Cilieia, 

which  Pansanios  calls  the  most  trn  t  ^ .  i  t>i\  r  f  his 
time.  (Paus.  i.  34.  §  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  Lxxii.  7.) 

3.  Omelt  €fTrophonm$w^t  Lebedela  fn  Boeotia. 
{Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3.)  Tho«,>  wl;o  wisli(<d  to  con- 
sult this  Oracle  had  first  to  purify  themselves  by 
spenduig  some  days  in  the  sanctoaiy  of  the  good 
spirit  and  good  luck  {hyaBov  Ao/^yof  Ka\  h.yaBy\i 
T(/x^*\  to  live  sober  and  pure,  to  aVistaiii  from 
warm  baths,  but  to  lAthe  in  the  river  I{erc\'ne,  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  TmphoniiiH  and  l  is  i  liildren.  to 
Apollo,  Cronos,  king  Zeu^,  Hera  lienioclia,  and  to 
Demeter  Europe,  who  was  said  to  have  nursed 
Tro]ihonius  ;  and  during  these  sarrificcs  a  sooth- 
siiycr  explained  from  the  iiitestines  of  the  victims 
whether  Trophonius  would  be  plea«-d  to  mlniit  iho 
constdtor.  In  the  night  in  which  tlie  consultur 
was  to  be  allowed  to  descend  uxin  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius, he  had  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  Agamedes* 
and  only  in  case  the  signs  of  the  f>;icrirue  wero 

!  fiivourable,  the  hero  was  thought  to  be  pieased  to 
I  adnh  the  pawn  mto  hia  ma.  MThftt  took  phwe 
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ftft.  r  ih'.n  rmn  m  followi :  —  Tn-A  hnj%^  1 3  r«in  old, 
U-d  lulu  a^aiu  to  the  river  lUrcjtus  aiid  bathed 
and  anointed  him.  The  phe»U  then  made  him 
drink  from  the  w  1!  of  .MivioTi  (A^^)  that  he 
might  f(Kg9t  all  hii  former  thoughts,  and  from  the 
well  flf  PeeallMliflD  (MriMMr^)  tluu  1m  nipht  w- 

nii  niUT  till-  \i>;  )iiJ  \>}iiih  fir-  was  L'ninj:  to  have. 
They  then  showed  htm  a  mystrriouH  rfpretentaUon 
of  Tre^>baatat,  mad«  htm  worth ip  it,  nad  led  khn 
into  the  MutctoBiy,  dreMed  in  Vmai  fpuwenta  with 
pin^Vs  around  his  l>ody,  nn<\  wrnring  a  peculiar 
kind  of  hhoc*  (acpqviBft)  which  were  customary  at 
Lebadem.  Wilkk  the  nacteary  which  stood  on 
nn  fiTiini'nn',  there  a  cavp,  into  uhich  llif  ]^-r 
son  was  now  allowed  to  descend  by  means  of  a 
ladder.  Cloaa  to  Um  beCtam,  ia  tha  aida  af  the 
cave,  there  wa*  rin  (([m-hIii^  into  wliich  lie  put  liis 
fret,  whereupon  the  other  parts  of  the  body  were 
likewise  drawn  into  the  opening  by  soma  invinble 
power.  What  the  persons  hrre  mm  was  dilT<  rotit 
ot  diiTifc  tit  titm^s.  They  returned  thmuiifli  the 
•am?  opcJiHig  by  which  ihoy  had  ciUt'r<.d,  aiiJ  the 
priaito  BOW  placed  them  on  the  throne  of  MneoHV 
syne,  asked  tbnn  wh.it  tln-y  I  .id  6e<>ii,  and  It-d 
tiieoi  back  to  the  aanctuATv  of  the  good  spirit  and 
$9ai  Iwdt.   Aa  aacai  aa  tliejr  had  twatatad  limn 

their  fear,  ih-y  wer  •  <d)!iir<  d  to  'w  rite  down  thi  ir 
vineB  on  a  UuW  Ublat  wluch  was  dedicated  in  the 
tciDpla.  Thii  ia  tba  aeeaant  given  by  Pamanias, 
who  had  hinaalf  deaeended  into  the  cave,  and 
writAd  nt  nn  eye-witn*«is.  (Paus.  ix.  '6'J.  ^  .'5,  \.c.  ; 
compone  Philustr.  Ti/.  ApolL  viii.  Id.)  The  aii- 
awan  wata  probably  givan  hjr  tha  piiatu  according 
to  the  report  <>f  wh;tt  pcrwins  hn.l  gf  en  in  the  cn\  e. 
This  oracle  wus  held  in  very  great  esteem,  and 
did  Bol  baeeoia  aztinct  until  a  tery  lata  pMiod: 
and  though  th  ■  nnny  of  S.iIIa  had  plundered  the 
temple,  the  oracle  was  much  consulted  by  the  iW- 
mans  (Orig.  e.  CeU.  rii.  p.  355),  and  in  tm  tina  of 
PUii;ir«::h  it  was  the  oitly  one  ameag  the  numerous 
Uoontian  oracles,  thiu  hadaotbaoama  tileiiU  (Plat. 
Orae.  Dtf.  c  5.) 

4.  <>roc/«  9f  Cbfaloi,  b  OaoBM  b  Mttlliam 

Italy.  Flerc  answers  were  jji^'""  in  dreamt,  fnr 
those  who  consulted  the  oracle  bad  to  sacritice  a 
black  fan*  and  sleiit  a  night  in  tha  ieaaple,  lying 
on  the  .okin  of  the  victim.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.) 

6,  Oratles  of  Atdepiu*  (Aetcalapias).  The 
oiBdai  of  Aad^Bt  w«n  Tory  nanenaa.  Bat  the 
most  important  and  moat  celebrated  was  that  of 
Rpidaurus.  Hii  temple  there  wns  literally  covered 
with  votive  tabids  which  peritoas  had  recorded 
their  recovery  by  sj^'iidiiii^  a  night  in  the  temple. 
In  the  temples  of  Aesculapius  and  Semftii*  at  Hr»me. 
recoveij  was  likewise  sought  by  incubatio  in  his 
tampla.  (SoaL  OaadL  95.)  F.  A.Wolf  haawritlan 

a!i  eA>iiV,  llcitriU]  znr  r/rx'/t.  dt  f  Si)innambuli*niuii 
auM  dem  A/icrikum  ( )  'erawidUA  Schrj/ltM^  p. 
&c),  in  whieh  he  cndeatimrt  to  ahowthat  what  is 
now  called  Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  was 
known  to  the  priests  of  those  temples  where  sick 
persons  ^>ent  one  ur  more  nights  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  their  health.  Other  oiadea  of  the  aime 
kind  are  mentioned  in  thnt  euay,  tc^athar-  with 
•ome  of  the  votive  tablets  still  extant 

0.  Oroott  o/*  //araofat  at  Bum  in  Aohaia.  Thote 
who  consulted  it,  prayed  and  put  their  questions  to 
the  god,  and  then  cost  four  dice  painted  with 
fignrea,  and  tha  anawer  waa  given  according  to  the 
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when*  mtswers  were  uiven  jti  dresrnf  wnt?^  ^0^*0^^ 
spent  the  ni;;ht  in  the  U'm{,.Ie.  (I'lut-  d^^^L.  7, 
AifUy  9  ;  Cic  <ir  Dir.  L  43.) 

8.  Oraeie  of  PlrLrus^  in  TKeria  n«ir  Mosaa 
Caocawia,  wh^e  no  nuns  were  allowed  to  be  saa»- 
fteed.  (itob  sLfiM;  TadL^H^^St.) 

T.  Oraclw  or  Tus  Dbjlbl 


ducid  {r«K%>oftatrr(tor  or  ifvx^*^''***')*  in  whirii 
those  who  conmlted  eaHt^d  np  the  ??»rTt«  rf  *Sm 
deftd,  and  offered  sacritiee-i  to  tW  gud*  «rf  tb«'  iowi-r^ 
world.  One  of  the  m«t  aneicnt  and  Mat  celts 
hrnted  places  of  this  kind  "w-is  in  tin'  ce  irrry  yf 
the  i  hesprotians  near  kke  Achimm.  i^lPf-d,  ic 
22:  Hand.v.93.f  7;Pkmi]K.MLf  S.)  Aa- 
other  oracle  of  this  kind  waa  at  H«»d«n  an  tkt 
Propontis.    (  Plut.  dm.  6. } 

R^pecting  the  Oredc  otnctea  m  seisRai  aie 
Wachsmuth,  /Mem.  AUenk,  ii.  p.  585,  kc.  ;  Kinh 
■en,  IB  Erxk  mnd  Gmber^s  fjiryefap,  «.«.  Ufmki. 

VL  Italian  Okaci-es. 

Oraclea,  in  which  a  cT>d  revealed  hti  wH;  tlrrtec*! 
the  mouth  of  an  inspired  individual,  did  no;  ei»4 
ia  Italy.   Tha  omelea  af  Chlehaa  and  AaM^aw 

mentioned  alcove  n*ere  of  Greek  on^':.^  ^nd  lii* 
former  was  in  a  Greek  heroutu  on  mvuntl 


jjo'iitiriii  of  these  figures.  (Paus. 


Ml. 


:5.  §  (j.) 


7.  Orude  ^  /'(Mju&ci«,at  Thalamioc  in  LaGoma, 


Tha  Ramns,  b  die  otdinary  c«na  aC  ihlaaa,  did 

not  feel  the  want  of  such  otncka  aa  AaKof  Gf««M; 

for  they  hod  numerntis  other  n«enns  !»  di*<w»T 
the  will  of  the  gods,  Mich  as  the  SibJliJn<^  1  •  ^ 
augury,  haruspices,  signs  in  the  heaTaMi,&' 
like,  whiih  are  (lortly  described  in  srpanti*  ardd^ 
and  partly  tn  Oivinatio.  The  wily  ItalaaaiadM 
known  to  na  an  the  lellowuig :  — 

1.  Oixide  of  Faumu,    His  oracles  are  #a'.?  tp 
have  been  given  in  the  Satwraiaa  veise,  and  a)£ee^ 
tiona  «r  hit  vaiidmn  mb  to  hare  exisHd  at  a 
early  period.  (AoreLVict.  A;  Or^ ^aotAwk  11 4) 
The  places  where  his  oracles  were  given  were  tws 
groves,  the  one  in  the  neigh boiLrho>ad  <A  Tibur, 
round  the  well  of  Albaneo,  and  the  other  oc 
Aventine.  {Wrz.  Aen.  vii.  8J,&c.;  Ovid,/«rf.iv. 
(ioO,  isic)    Those  who  conaaltod  the  gad  in  tht 
grove  af  Alhonea,  whieh  ia  «ud  to  have  hew  f»> 
Korted  to  by  all  the  Italians,  had  to  ohjk  pe  th- 
jiollowiag  potata: — The  priest  first  offered  a  abeep 
and  other  «crifioea  to  the  god.   The  skm  sf  As 
victim  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  cao«ii- 
tor  was  obliged  to  sleep  upon  it  duiing  the 
after  his  head  had  been  thrice  sprmkled  wit^  p^ir? 
water  firom  the  wall,  and  tooehed  with  the  fanock 
of  n  aacred  beech  tree.    He  was,  morrover.  oUi^ 
several  days  before  this  n^ht  to  ab^aiin  fnaa  sa>- 
nnd  ibod  and  from  matrinwmial  fwwiariiaa,  ti  lir 
chilhfd  in  simple  sramientss  and  not  to  wi-irarirur 
on  his  fingers.   After  he  feU  asleep  on  the  shcc^ 
skin  he  waa  hdiafved  to  reeeiiw  his  aamr  ii 
wonderful  visions  and  in  converge  w  ith  il»e 
himselfl   (Virg.  Lc:  I<>idor.  viii.  II.  .')7^  Oni 
(L  c)  transfers  some  of  the  poinu  ^>  1-  ob>mii 
in  order  to  obtain  the  onscle  on  the  A! tana,  to 
the  omcle  on  the  .\ventine.     Both  niav  h.-iv<- 
much  in  common,  but  from  the  story  wiucb  he  nf- 
ktea  of  Noma  U  mmm  to  ha  daw  that  aa  Ite 

Aventine 
observed. 

9l  Oraefca     fytma  edated 
towiis,  especially  in  Latium,  aa  at  Actiun  soi 
Ptneaeeto.    in  tha  iocBaar  af  thaoa  tani  tat 
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mien  FurUuue  were  worshipped,  aad  their  ttatncs 
mtd  to  bend  formrd  when  oracles  were  ^vcn. 
(Macrob.  SiU.  \.  '23  ;  com[j;irc  Ilonit.  Carin.  i.  .'Jo. 
1 ;  Suet.  Odig.  57  with  £roestr«  note  ;  DomU.  15.) 
At  Ptaeneate  dm  «iiBd«s  wvra  derhned  from  lots 
(<'>rtr'.<),  ct>iis;3ting  of  sticTcs  of  oiik  with  ancient 
cbaractcn  gravm  opoo  tbem.  These  lota  were 
Mid  to  hav*  been  fiNtnd  1^  *  nobto  Praenestine  of 
the  Dnme  of  Namerius  Suffuciiis,  inside  of  a  rock 
wbicit  be  had  deft  open  at  the  commaiul  of  a  dretitn 
by  wbicb  be  bad  been  baaated.  Tb«  hrta,  wb<^ 
an  oniilo  wns  to  be  given,  were  shaken  up  tni^ether 
by  a  boy,  after  which  one  was  drawn  for  the  per- 
•on  vbo  eomaolted  tb«  foddeaa.  (Cie.  rfS»  IMna.  ii. 
41.)  The  lots  of  Pnn  neste  were,  at  least  with  the 
mlgnu*,  in  great  esteem  as  late  as  the  time  (A  Cicero^ 
vb&  in  oUmt  pbwea  of  Latiam  they  waia  neatly 
neglected.  The  Etruscan  Caere  in  caily  tiows  had 
iikcwisa  ita  aortea.  (Lir.  zxL  6*2.) 

S.  An  OrodSf  of  Man  waa  in  veiy  andant  tlmea, 
accord  In;;  to  Pionysius  (i.  15),  ixt  Tiorn  Matietia,  ' 
Bot  &r  from  Rcate.  The  manner  in  which  orm-les 
were  bare  given  reaembled  tlmt  of  the  pigeon- 
omcle  at  Dodona,  f  r  rx  a  o-.rl]  kcr  {pieus)^  a  bird 
aacml  to  Mara,  was  settt  by  tbe  god,  and  settled 
vpM)  a  waodcn  cofanan,  whcoea  bs  pitaMNinead  the 

i)a  lloman  oracles  in  genentl  see  Niebuhr,  Hist, 
^AaM,Tol.i  p.$08,ft«,;  Hartnng,  Diis 
rfrr  Romer^  Tol-  i.  p.  96,  Sic  f  L.  S.  J 

ORA'RIUM  waa  a  aniaU  handkerchief  used  for 
wipiaf  the  fiMse^  aad  appeaia  ta  have  been  emfJoyed 
f'jf  much  the  same  purposcA  as  mir  pocket-handker- 
chiei  It  was  made  of  silk  or  linen.  In  the  E/^m. 
M^g.  (p.  804.  27,  ed.  Sylb.)  it  ia  explamed  by 
irpcKTcfiroi/  iKuaytTop.  Aurelian  introduced  the 
practice  of  giving  Oraria  to  the  Roman  people  to 
•ae  md  fitvanm,  which  appears  to  mean  for  the 
pnij>r.iie  of  waring  in  the  public  game-  iri  t'>ken  of 
appiauae,  as  we  use  our  hats  and  handkerchiefs  for 
the  aane  iNupoae.  (Vopise.  Amrel.  48  ;  Cnsaabon 
Oft  lot'.  :  Aucrustin.  de  Cir.  Dei,  xt:?.  B  ;  Pnident. 
n«tti  2.Tf<p.  i.  86  ;  Hieron.  ad  Ne/wiian.  Ep.  2.) 

ORATIOT^ES  PRrNClPUM.  The  Orn- 
tionca  Principnm  are  frequently  mmtioiied  hy  tlie 
Roman  writera  luuierthc  Empire  ;  but  those  which 
are  discosaed  under  thijs  i  1  have  reference  to 
Ir^ijiiiitioii  only,  and  were  addressed  to  the  Senate. 
Under  tiie  Christian  Emperors  particularly,  these 
Oftationea  were  only  a  mode  af  pvoainlgatfaig  Iaw 
as  constituted  by  the  Emperor  ;  and  we  have  an 
mstance  of  this  eren  in  the  reign  of  Pnibus 
(**Li|gaa,  qaaa  Probns  ederet,  SaaatMconsultis  pro- 
priis  consccrarent,"  Pmh  TrT>r>  ap.  Flav.  Vopise. 
I3i,)  ;  and  in  a  passage  of  tii(>  lustitutes  of  Justinian 
(2.  tic  17.  7X  the  expression  **  Divi  Pertinacis 
eratione  cnutiiro  est."  Under  the  earlier  Emperors, 
the  Orationcs  were  in  the  form  of  propositions 
te  taava  addressed  to  the  Senate,  who  had  still  in 
though  not  in  reality,  the  legislative 
puwi^r.  This  second  kind  of  Orationes  is  often 
cited  by  the  Chusical  Jurists,  as  in  the  following 
insmnce  from  Gains  (ii.  285)  —  "ex  oratione  Divi 
Hadriani  iScnatuscomuUum  fectom  est."  —  **Ora- 
tione  Divi  Mnrci  .  .  qnnm  S.  C>  aeeutUffl  eit** 
(PaOErios,  Dig.  23.  tit.  2  s.  16.) 

Many  of  the  Orationes  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
nicfa  as  are  qaoted  by  the  Angustae  Historiae 
8cnptoreB,are  merely coramnnications  to  the  Senate ; 
sacfa  for  instanee  as  the  aanoun^ment  of  a  vietoiy. 
(Muiflb  Dn^  ^  J*  QvHA  12,  13.)  Hmm 


Omtioiieaare  aometimetcalled  Litteiae  or  Epistohe 
by  the  nan'jnrbtKal  writen ;  bnt  the  juristical 

writers  appear  to  have  gcnemlly  avoided  the  use  of 
Epistirfa  in  thia  aenatv  in  order  not  to  confonnd  the 
Imperial  Omtiooea  with  the  Reaeripta  which  were 

often  called  Fpislolne.  Tt  appears  that  the  Roman 
jurists  used  the  terms  Libeiius  and  Oratio  Principia 
aa  eqnivalent,  far  the  passages  whfeh  hare  been 
referred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  these  two 
words  had  a  different  aeoae  (Dig.  &  tit  3.  a.  30, 
22),  ahow  that  Libdhn  and  Oratb  Prinriple  are 
the  same,  for  the  Oratio  is  here  <«fK)ken  of  by  both 
names.  These  Orationea  were  sometimes  pn>- 
aonneed  by  the  Emp  ror  hunaelf^  hat  afiparmtly 
they  were  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  written 
message,  which  was  read  by  the  Quaestors  (Di^  1. 
tit  18) :  hi  the  passage  hut  idemd  to^  diete  Im- 
perial messages  are  called  indifff  renfly  Ijibri  and 
Epistolae.  Suetonius  (Titu$,  6)  says^  that  Titoa 
aometimea  read  hia  fiither^a  omtkmea  in  the  senate 
"  <jua  storis  vice."  We  frequently  road  of  Lit- 
terne  and  Orationcs  being  sent  by  the  Emperor  to 
the  Senate^  (Tacit  .ilaa.  iii  32,  xvi.  7.)  The 
mode  of  pr<Keedinjr  upon  the  receipt  of  one  of 
these  Orationes  may  be  collected  fh>m  the  pre- 
amble ef  the  Senatweownritam  eoirtatned  in  the 
Digest  (5.  tit.  Thoije  Omtiones  were  the  f -nir! 
ation  of  the  Senatuscousulta  which  were  framed 
upon  them,  and  when  the  Orationea  were  drawn 
Tip  with  mnch  rouard  to  detail,  they  contained  in 
fact  the  provisions  of  the  subsequent  Senatascon- 
Rilturo.  This  appears  from  the  fret  that  the  Oratio 
and  the  Seiiatu.sconsultnm  are  often  cited  indif- 
ferently by  the  classical  jurists,  as  appears  from 
nnmeroos  paaaages.  (Dig.  %  tit  15.  s.  K  ;  5.  tit.  3. 
9.  20,  22,  40  ;  11.  tit.  4.  s.  3,  &e.)  The  Orntio  is 
cited  as  cotitaininc^  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the 
law,  and  the  Sfnatu.^consultum  for  the  pnrtictilar 
provisions  and  words  of  the  Inw.  To  the  time  of 
Septimius  Scverus  and  his  »on  Coracalla,  iuimeroaa 
Senatusconsalta,  Ibondod  on  Orationes,  arc  men> 
tioncd  ;  and  num'TOTn  f>rationes  of  the.«ie  two  Empe- 
rors are  cited.  But  alter  this  time  they  seeiu  to 
have  fisllen  into  disuse,  and  the  form  of  making 
and  promnlgfttini;  Laws  by  Imprial  constttationet 
was  the  ordinary  mode  of  hijislation. 

There  has  been  mnch  discui.sion  on  the  amount 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Orationes  IVinci- 
pnm  on  the  legislation  of  the  Senate.  But  it  accius 
to  be  tolerably  clear,  from  the  evidence  tlmt  we 
iiave,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the 
Oratio  might  either  recommend  generally  some 
legistative  measuiv,  and  leave  the  details  to  the 
Senate  ;  or  it  might  contain  all  the  details  of  the 
proposed  measure,  and  so  be  in  substance,  though 
not  in  form,  a  Sena tusconsul turn  ;  and  it  would 
become  a  Senatusconsultum  on  being  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be 
manly  a  matter  ef  form.  In  the  case  of  an  Oratio, 
expressed  in  more  general  terms,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Emperor 
was  len  of  a  command  ;  it  wai  mcrdy  s  command 
in  more  general  tems> 

(Zimmcm,  CfetdMktiB  de$ RSm.  PmatnAfs,  i.  p. 
79  ;  mid  Dirksen,  Veber  die  Iteden  derliom.  Kaiser 
md  deren  Einfimat  au/  die  Omtxgtlmng.,  in  Ithnn. 
Mut.  f9r  Jmrhpndma^  toI.  it)  [G.  L.J 

ORATOR.    Cicero  remarks  {Or.  Part,  c.28) 

I that  a  "certain  kind  of  causes  belong  to  Jua  Civile, 
and  lhat  Jua  Civile  ii  conversant  about  Lawi 
(lev)  and  Coitom  (ame)  appcftaming  to  thn^ 
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-ni'l  i'rlvatc,  the kno^ Ii  <1,'o  of  wIik-Ii,  tlioaph 
tjcgicctcd  by  most  omton,  6wms  to  inc  to  be  nece»- 
muj  far  the  pnrpoMi  of  enlorr.**  In  hb  tmdM 

on  the  Orator,  and  part'u  \il;irl  v  in  ihv  fir-it  b<>ok, 
C>c<To  ha<  given  his  opinioa  of  the  dutiet  of  an 
orator  and  his  requisite'  quaUfioittqiM,  in  the  htm 

of  n  dialngwi,  m  which  I^dtu  Liciiitttf  OftMus  tnd 
M.  Antnnin*  air  thf  rhirf  sfx^akcrs.  Crassus  was 
himsc'il  a  iuudc-1  ut  lh«  highest  excellent  Ui  urn- 

tivy  :  and  the  opiiiMM  nttnbnted  lo  bin  at  to  the 

M'.ifii  atJiiriM  iifiili  nratnr  WfT^  thn«f  of  CicCTO  hini- 

•«  i>,  who  iu  the  introductory  part  of  the  first  book 
(e.  6)  deckm  that  **in  Ui  opinion  no  nui  on 

dcstrve  the  title  of  a  perfect  orator,  unless  he  lia^ 
acquired  a  knuwledfo  of  «U  importniit  tht^fs  and 
«f  oil  arts :  for  it  is  oat  of  knowledfo  that  ontory 
miMt  UoMcm  and  expand,  and  if  it  is  n<>t  founded 

on  matter  wlu.  h  tln^  nnitnr  Iua  fully  nix-tcrcd  and 
uuder»lood,  it  is  idie  Uiik^  and  may  aluiottt  Ix* 
called  piterile.**  Acoord»f  to  Ciiint  th*  pravince 
of  the  < 'liitt  r  embmres  r%-fTythinir :  he  must  be 
cnabU'd  to  speak  well  on  oil  subjects.  CoDoe- 
quently  be  motl  bavo  a  knowledfo  of  the  Jw 
Ciule  (L  44,  S.c.\  the  noceitity  for  which  Cmssus 
lUuitratei  In  inotonccs  ;  and  he  should  not  only 
know  the  hu  CiTtle,  as  )>cin^  necessary  when  he 
bao  to  tpeak  in  causes  rrlating  to  private  matters 
nnd  to  {vrixnta  Judift.%,  hni  hi*  shnii!<!  .i]<io  have  a 
knowlcdi;e  of  the  Jut  Publicum  which  is  conver- 
sant a]>out  a  State  at  aoch,  and  be  ahoald  fan  fonii- 
linr  V  ith  thf  evnts  nf  hiatnrk-  .ind  instances  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  the  past.  Antooiut 
(i.  49)  limtta  the  qnatificationi  of  the  entor  to  the 
command  of  langiwige  pleasant  to  tlii-  <  nr  and  of 
argomeats  adaptrd  to  convince  in  causes  in  the 
ftnutt  and  on  ordinary  oc4Asious.  lie  further  re- 
quirea  t\.v  or.itor  to  havo  comprtant  Toioe  and 
action  and  sufficient  jjrnce  and  «u«c.  AntnniuB 
(L  5H)  contend!  that  on  orator  does  nut  require  a, 
knowlcd^'c  of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  lie  inetances  the 
cas  "  of  hiniM'lf,  f-if  Crn^^nf  allowed  that  Ai  •  -.'  is 
could  satis^torily  conduct  a  cause,  though  Auto- 
Diua,  aeoordinfr  to  bio  o«m  adnitoioo,  rad  never 
K-amed  the  Jus  Civile,  and  had  never  felt  the  m  .int 
of  it  in  euchcaiiaeo  as  he  had  defended  {injure). 

The  |)n)feMUHi  then  of  the  orator,  who  with  re- 
ference to  his  nndertoking  a  du  iit'i!  cni^c  is  also 
cillid  patrrinns  (ff<-  Or.  i.  ')(;.  /{rut.  'M)  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  uf  the  Jurt^ousultus 
(JuRttOOMatzLTl],  and  also  from  that  of  the 
Advocatus,  at  lea«t  in  the  tirno  nf  Cicori)  (ii.  74), 
and  even  later  {dit  Orat,  DiaL  34).  An  orator, 
who  potseoted  a  competent  knowtedfio  of  Uw  Jna 
Civile,  would  Imwcvcr  have  an  advaiiUige  in  it,  oa 
Antoniua  admits  (i.59) ;  but  as  there  were  many 
eimentials  to  an  omtor,  which  were  of  difficult  at- 
tainment, he  says  tluit  it  would  be  VBwiia  to  dia- 
tract  liim  with  other  thinc^.  Some  reqiii^ite?  nf 
oratory,  siicli  as  voice  and  gusture,  could  only  be 
acquired  liy  discipliuo  ;  whereas  a  competent  know- 
h'd'.'i"  of  the  law  nf  a  mso  (jun^i  tttiUlm)  could  be 
got  at  any  time  from  the  jurisconsuiti  {peritt)  or 
from  boofci.  Antonittt  tbinlui  that  tbe  Roiaan 
or.it' >rs  In  this  niiittcr  acted  nv^rv  widely  than  the 
Oruok  orators,  who  being  isnoFEmt  of  law  had  the 
aasbtance  of  low  fellows,  who  worked  fat  hire,  and 
were  called  Pragmatici  (i.  45):  the  Roman  orators 
/atniAted  the  maintenance  <>(  tl"^  law  to  tho  high 
character  of  their  professed  J  ui  • 

So  far  as  tho  profe^<(i<m  of  tja  advocate  eoiinsts 
ia  the  akilful  eooduct  of  a  canae^  and  in  tho  anp' 


pnrtinjr  of  his  own  Rid.-*  r-f  the  qaeftton  t>y  ppjfw 
aigtxroent,  it  most  be  admitted  wish  Aawpioi  ikt 
n  wiy  nwdwnte  knuwlodiio  of  Ifcw  w  >iiftowt;wd 

iiidt^d  wen  a  {>fir<  l\  'rjral  ar^'nnifTit  r>  n  n-*  "  is 
much  the  accwwalatioD  of  a  va»t  mere  of  kptl  koow- 
ledge  M  tbe  power  of  bmdltng  tho  miOit  nba  ^ 
hM  been  a>llected.  Tbe  method  ia  whkh  tliis  tm- 
s!Tmmate  mastfr  of  his  art  rr'aTwic'*d  a  pjn?*^  *'3it*-i 
by  hiiuseli  Or.  iL  72)  ;  and  Cicefw  la  AH"'^ 
paif  a  {BnthUy  37)  has  recorded  Umrinaia 
oratnr.  Sfrslus  Sulpiciu.s  who  \S- 
kiwrer  of  his  age,  had  a  good  practicai  koovif^ 
of      hw,  bat  othen  bri  tbio  ako.  nd  k  «« 

5A:>nH»thir:i;  flsc  which  dlstinLnrlsh'  d         r:in»  frrai 
all  his  contemporaries — *  Mnny  othen  u  wtSk  si 
Sulptctm  had  a  great  kaowl«d|t«  of  tbe  kv;  k 
alone  possessed  it  as  an  art.    Bat  the  kirovVl^r 
of  law  hy  its«df  would  never  hare  helped  kia  J» 
this  without   the  poA&easjon  of  Chat  art  wferi 
teaches  oa  to  divide  tbe  whole  of  a  thin^r  am  ia 
parts,  by  rrnrt  dcfinlti'in  to  dc  vi  l'>r":         i*  bp- 
pecfeotly  seen,  by  explanatiosi  to  dear  ap  riiai  i> 
obocare ;  lint  of  all  to  aea  aBib%vitM«.  thea  u>  d 
etitarvilt'  tlii-ni.  lazily  to  have  a  n:I--  '  •  v'-cr' 
truth  and  falsehood  are  distingaiahedi  acd  by  vt^i 
it  shall  appew  what  consequeneea  fitOow  fiwi  ff*^ 
miici  and  what  do  not"  ( nnd.  4 1.)  Wuk  »t^^ 

a  power  Sidpidn?  eoml»;:ic.i  a  knf>w4edfe  oi  irtJ** 
and  a  piia^iu^^  style  of  sjieakinsr.  Aa  a  fiOfSK 
orator  then  be  must  have  baan  i  ne  of  the  fert  iht 
ever  lived  ;  but  still  amtmi?  th.^  K.>nn.'T?=  h'f  Tf- 

Ctation  was  that  of  a  jorist,  while  Antooui.  *li' 
d  no  knowledne  of  tbe  kw,  is  pat  «n  a  » 
an  orator  ( fxi/ro/itts)  with  1^.  Cra-v'^r.^  who  of  2I. 
eloquent  men  of  Borne  had  the  best  acqaionaf* 
with  the  law. 

Oratory  was  a  aeciow  ctodr  among  the  Ibwaw. 
Cicero  t.  Ms  as  hy  whnt  painful  lab(«r  be  itaoei 
to  excellence.  (iSriii.  91,  A.c)  RoraaB  cotafT 
reached  its  perfection  in  the  ceotunr  whicli  pt- 
ccdrd  the  Christian  aeni.  Its  dixJine  fra 
the  ettablishment  of  the  Imperial  povtf 
AugnilBiand  biiwiutaeora ;  fcrdim^rlth«eM> 
many  good  .spcnlcers,  and  more  >kil:'u;  rh'  ;-ri  -"^ 
under  the  empire,  the  oratory  of  tbe  rejabw 
rendered  by  circumstMieea  nnaailahk  fct  tki  ~ 
for  the  popular  ataembliti,  or  in  tttKni* 
and  hitrh  misdemeanotirs. 

in  the  Dialogue  De  Oiatoribas,  vhicb  is 
hated  to  Tocitas.  Messak,  one  of  the  f^^^ 
attempts  (c.  28,  &cA  tn  assign  the  r«i>««  ^ 
low  state  of  oiatory  ia  the  time  of  V«ipMa»» 
tbe  Diafofna  waa  written,  cwnpwred  i"*^ 
dition  iu  the  ajie  of  Cio.-m  and  of  Cinrro'i  J^j 
cessors.    He  attributes  its  decline  to  tk  ■g'^v 
the  discipline  under  which  children  wei»k*'7 
brought  ap,  and  to  the  practice  of  tr9KVtte  ^ 
rhotoricinna  {rhftnrrs)  who  profrased  to  trtA 
uraiuhcal  art    '1  his  gives  occasion  to  n«k 
at  length  of  the  cailjr  diMspline  of  tbe  M  <nt<^ 
and  of  Cicero's  course  of  studv  as  do<.criM 
UrmtttM.    The  old  oiaton  (c.  34 )  learned  ^ 
by  eonilant  attndanca  an  aoaw  eainwt 
and  by  actual  cxiH^rience  of  l)u>Ine*s:  tbf '""^ 
of  Meiaala's  time  were  formed  in  tiie  * 
Rhetoric,  and  their  pewea  were  devdopidaf' 
cisea  OQ  fielitiaaa  OMrttcn.  Tbeaa  bovenr,  it  ^ 
obvimis,  were  only  seeondarj*  caasea.   Tbe  1*'^ 
diate  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence  " 
be  indioited  bgr  Malennw,  another  spen]t*tBij|]^ 
Diahania..  wbn  attribntfa  tba 
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«ooditum  of  eloqacuce  to  the  political  power  wliu  h 
onlarf  tmtemi  on  the  oimtor under  me  Ropubiic, 
a'lii  to  the  party  slrui;cT<'s  <inJ  even  the  violence 
that  are  incideut  to  such  a  itote  of  lOGiotjr.  The 
alhinaa  to  the  eflvct' {irodiieed  by  the  eitablish- 
znerit  of  the  Impf  rinl  power  is  clear  ennnj;!i  in  tfii 
ibUowrag  woitb,  which  refer  both  to  tbo  Impt-ruLl 
■nd  the  RepaUiean  period*  t  ** 

et  ii'.4nlornl..r.  nno  carentibna,  taiiluin  ({uls(]ue  orati)r 
laperet,  quantum  ciranti  populo  pcrsuaderi  poterat,"^ 

The  mcnoRale  of  Roman  entoty  are  the  ora- 
tions nf  Cicero  ;  but  they  are  only  a  small  i^KirtiDii 
of  the  great  aiaatof  oratorical  literature.  The  frug- 
nenta  of  the  Roman  orators  from  Appina  Caccut 
anil  M.  l*orchis  C:itn  t  i  Q.  Aurelios  Symmachus, 
baTe  been  collected  by  ii.  Meyer,  Zttricb,  1  toL 
SVA.  3d  ed.  1842.  (aU] 

ORBU S.    [  Lan as  J vliam,  ^  693^  b.] 

ORCA.  [SlTELLA.] 

OUCH  E'SIS  ( fipx^w).   [SJitTATia j 
(»RCHESTK.\.  fTrrKATRiM] 
ORCINUS  LinKKTl  S.  [AlANtrAfissio.] 
ORCINL'S  SENATOR.  [Sknatis.] 
ORDINA'RIUS  JUDEX.    [Judbx  Pbpa- 
xat.R.] 

ORDINA'RIUS  SERVUS.  [Srrvub.] 

ORDO  a]>plit  (l  to  any  ho>iy  of  men,  who  form 
a  distinct  cla&s  in  the  community,  either  by  po»- 
ttmaag  diatinct  privilegea,  pufimng  certain  trades 
or  profcssinns,  or  in  any  other  way.  Thu«  Cicero 
(JVrr.  iL  U)  fpeaks  of  the  **  Ordo  aratoruni,  sivc 
peciuriorutn,  «i?e  mercatorma."  In  the  same  way 
the  wliole  body  ot"  yicpfdotes  at  Roruo  is  s[>okon  of 
as  (Ui  ordi)  (Festii.*,  s.  r.  Onlo  iiacerJoiuin),  and 
■epamte  t  ctlesi:u.tical  ( orponitions  arc  called  by  the 
same  title.  {Ordo  ojHiyii  uosfrt,  Orelli,  Inscr.  n. 
24 1 7  ;  Ordo  itevintUuin,  I  d.  h.  2229.)  The  liber- 
tini  and  scribae  also  fonned  separate  ordines.  (Suet 

Gratuinat  18  ;  Cic.  Verr.  i.  47,  iii.  79.)  The 
ix-nale  ai)d  the  Equites  are  also  spoken  of  re- 
apectively  as  the  Ordo  Senatorius  and  Ordo  Eqoes- 
tris  [Senatus  ;  £Qt;iTBs]  ;  but  this  name  ia 
never  applied  to  the  PIcbes.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  expressicm  Uterque  Ordo  "  used  without  any 
further  ezpI«»tion  to  designate  the  Senatorial 
and  Equestrian  ordmes.  (Suet.  ^ujif.  15  ;  Veil  Pat. 
ii  100.)  The  Senatorial  Ordo,  as  the  highest,  is 
amnetiniea  distinguished  as  ^*  amplissimot  Ordo.** 
(Plm.  Ep.  X.  3  ;  Suet  OOto,  8,  Vtpt.  2.) 

The  senate  in  colnnies  and  inunicipia  was  called 
Ordo  ]>ecarionun  (Dig.  59.  tit.  2.  i.  2.  §  7  ;  OteUi, 
Awr.  n.  1 1 67 ;  Colomia,  p^  31 8,  a),  and  sometimes 
vmply  Or.Io  (Tacit  //is/,  iu  52  ;  Dig.  50.  tit.  2. 
s.  2.  §  3  :  Orelli,  n.  3734),  Ordo  omplissiinus 
(Cic.  f/ro  CML  2),  or  Ordo  spleodtdtidmiia  (Ordli, 
IU  1180,  1181). 

The  term  Ordo  is  ahw  applied  to  a  company 
or  tifmp  of  Boldiera,  and  ia  ued  aa  eqviTwent 
to  Crnturia:  thus  centurions  are  sometimes  called 
**qai  ordines  duxemnt'*  (Cic  PkiL  i.  8;  Caes. 
MX.  Ch,  L  13),  and  the  first  centariee  bi  a  legion 
"pruni  ordines."  (Caes.  Ite/l.  Gafl.  t.  2B,  41.) 
Eveo  the  centurions  of  the  first  centuries  are  oc- 
cnaionnily  odled  '•Primi  Ordinea.**  (Caca.  BM. 
O'lll.  V.  30,  vi.  7  ;  Lit.  xxx.  4  ;  OnoOT.  fld  he.) 
IJC^aa^  ExBBaTUa,  p.501,b.] 

OR'OANON.   [HroftAVtA ;  MACKitr4.] 

O'RGIA.  fMYSTKRU.) 

ORGYIA  (^yvul),  a  Creek  measure  of 
length,  derived  from  the  htunnn  body,  was  the 
diittuiee  from  cztieniitf  to  extiemi^  of  thp  out- 
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stretched  arms,  wbence  the  name,  from  ip4ya>. 
(Xen.  Mmt,  il  3.  §  19  ;  Pollux,  ii.  158.)  It  was 
e(4iial  to  C>  feet  or  to  4  cubits,  and  was  1-1 00th  of 
the  stadium,  (lierod.  ii.  149.)  It  may  be  ex-> 
prcsaed  nearij  enongh  in  Knirlish  hj  the  word 
jUthom.  (Comp.  MsNsuRA  and  the  Tables.)  [P.S.] 
ORiCH  ALCUM  (o/is^xaAicos),  a  metollie  com- 
pound, akin  to  copper  and  bronse,  which  waa 
hii.'bly  prized  by  the  ancients.  (See  the  pa.*.sajres 
in  Forcelliiii,  and  the  other  Latm  Lexicons.)  The 
wotd  has  given  rise  to  much  denbt ;  bnt  the  troth 
Seem*  to  be  that  it  dennteg  Irnsf^  with  wliii  b  the 
ancients  Ucaniu  acquainted  by  fusing  zinc  ore 
(eotfiNiMM,  calamine)  widi  copper,  althoagh  they 
appear  to  have  had  scnrcely  any  knowledge  of 
zinc  a&  a  nieuU.  They  appear  to  have  regarded 
crtchalcum  as  »  aorC  ttf  bronxe.  How  little  mt- 
qnaiiited  th-y  were  with  its  tnie  f<nnation  is 
shown  by  the  fiict  that,  deceived  by  its  colour, 
they  sappoaed  gold  to  be  one  of  its  eonstituenta, 
and  then  perpetuated  their  error  by  ;i  nrthn- 
Cfraphy,  auric/ttilcum.  The  true  derivation  m  no 
doubt  from  opos  and  xf^t^ft  that  is,  mountuin- 
bmnxf^  so  called  probably  because  it  was  obtained 
by  fusing  copper  with  an  ore  (metal  m  foinid  in 
the  mountain),  and  not  with  an  already  reduced 
metal.  (See  especially  Stntl  o,  '.vitb  firo'^kurd^s 
note,  ae.d  Reckmaii,  as  quoted  la  the  article  Mlt- 
TAi.M-.M.)  IP.S.l 
OHIUINA'RII.  rCoLONATUS,  p.311,b.l 
DHNAME'NTA  TRI UMPHA'LI.\.  tTai- 

UWPUt  S.J 

OUNATRIX  [Coma,  p.  .3?.0,  b]. 
UUTHODO'RON.  (Ma.NstRA.j 
OSCIIOPHO'RI  A  {haxwpipta  or  i»tfX«^^), 
an  Attic  festival,  which  according  to  some  writers 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena  and  Dionysus 
(Phot.  p.  322^  Bddc),  and  according  to  others  in 
honour  of  Dionysos  and  Ariadne.  (Plut.  Thes.  23.) 
The  time  of  its  celebration  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer,  but  Corsini  {Fast.  Att.  ii.  p.  3.54) 
snppoeea  with  great  probability  that  it  was  held  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Attic  month  Pyanepsion. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus.  Its 
name  ia  derived  firom  ^^crxof,  iaxo*^  or  fi<rx^,  a 
branch  of  vinea  with  gnipes,  for  it  waa  a  vintngo 
festival,  and  on  the  day  of  its  celebration  two 
yotttha,  called  ^oxo^/nm,  whose  parents  were  alive,- 
and  who  were  deeted  from  among  the  noblest  and 
Wealthiest  citizens  (Schol.  ad  Xtrnml.  Alejtiph. 
109),  carried,  in  the  ditguise  of  women,  biancbea 
of  vinea  with  fresh  grapes  from  the  temple  of 
Diiinysus  in  Athens,  to  the  ancient  temple  of 
Atbcna  Sciras  in  Phalerus.  These  youths  were 
lialbved  by  a  proceaslon  of  penona  who  ttkewise 
carried  vine-bram  In  .  and  a  chorus  san^  Iiynins 
called  oNrxo^'KA  which  were  accompanied 
by  daneea.  (Athm.  xiv.  p.  681.)  In  the  aaerifioe 
which  was  offered  on  this  occasion,  women  .tlso 
took  part ;  they  were  called  huwvoMpot^  for  they 
represented  the  mothen  of  the  roaths,  carried  the 
provisions  (Svf'O  koI  rriTia"!  for  them,  and  related 
Stories  to  them.  During  tlie  sacrihcc  the  staff  of 
the  herald  waa  adorned  with  garbnda,  and  when 
the  libation  vas  performed  the  spectators  cried 
out  iKtKtiy  iov^  iou.  (Plut.  T/ie$.  22.)  The  ephebi 
taken  from  all  the  tribes  had  on  diia  day  a  contest 
in  racing:  from  the  city  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
6cin^  during  which  they  also  earned  the  ^X*)* 
and  the  victor  received  •  cap  filled  with  five  dif« 
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vilL  wine,  huiif^v,  cho«*c,  flour,  and  a  little  oil. 
(Atkm.  xi.  p.  i*Jo.)  According  to  other  aocounu 
tiM  villor  mlj  dnak  tnm  tkia  mp.  TW  ■tory 
which  wm  ifabolicallr  rcprctcntcd  in  the  ritra 
aiti  ceremoniet  of  thi»  fettiral,  and  which  was  caid 
to  hav.^  fnven  rise  to  ii,  i«  related  hj  Plotarcb 
(7l«*.  JJ,  nnd  hy  Procloi  (p.  388,  cd.Gai»- 
ford^  (Com{>«rf  I3okkcr'»  Anrr>U.t.  p.318  ;  Ety- 
BioL  Magn.  aiul  Hesych.  <.e.  ^Xl<7xo<  ;  Siiidaa,  «.  v. 
*IWx«fi^«  and  vrxefifwt.)  [  L.  &] 

^>SCILLL'M,  a  diminutive  throiijrh  osru'um 
froin  ot,  iMning  ^*  little  £806,*"  waa  the  term 
applied  to  Cmm  «r  liMilg  af  BMoina,  whidi  were 
•tisprnded  in  the  Tineyarda  to  be  turned  in  ct<  r>- 
direction  by  the  wind.  Whichaoercr  way  they 
kwked,  they  ware  ■appeaed  to  make  the  Tinea  in 
that  quarter  fifiiiifid.  •  (Virg.Oiaiyk  il  388 — 392.) 
The  Ii'ft  hand  fi'.nirp  in  the  annexed  wtKxlcut  is 
taken  from  an  oicillum  of  while  nuuble  m  the 
Britiali  llwaai.  Tha  tedt  of  the  iMsd  ii  wwrt- 
ing,  and  it  ii  concave  within.  The  mouth  nnd 
pBpila  of  the  eyea  are  pecfonled.  It  reprcacnu 
tka  aanteaaaea  af  Baaehaa  whh  a  beaatifal,  mild, 
and  propitious  exprewion  (imoi/e,  kamettum,  Vir;^. 
Lc).  A  fillet,  spirally  twisted  about  a  kind  of 
arreath,  mrroanda  the  head,  and  descends  by  the 
eara  towarda  the  Mck.  The  metalHc  rint;.  by 
which  the  marble  was  tuspc:i(i»'»l.  still  ri-miiinji. 
The  other  figure  ia  frocn  an  ancient  gem  (Matfei, 
Otm,AmL  uL  U\  *    "  '  


ft  tiaa  witk  ftor 


aaeUIa  hung  npon  its  branches.  A  Syrinx  and  a 
Pbdum  are  placed  at  the  rout  of  the  tree. 

Vnm  tkia  noon  camalkaTerb  owflfa,  wwaiing 
•*  to  swing."  Swinging  (oseUlatio)  was  among  the 
bodily  asereiiea  piactiaed  by  the  Uomana,  and  was 
aoa  af  tba  amMaMte  at  tka  Periaa  Laltnae. 

(Fettus,  s.v.i  Hyfb.  Fob.  130;  Wimdor,  Coin- 
wmtt.  ad  do,  fro  FUme,  p.  M;  Fekiak,  p. 
580,0.]  [J.  Y.j 

OSCINES.  ^.\uoum,^l7&,b.] 

OSTL\'UirM  n-ns  a  tn*  upon  the  doors  of 
booaea,  which  was  probably  imposed  along  with 
tka  OahumaHmm  by  ika  laa  mmtmna  of  Julius 
Caesar.  It  wrv«  k-vied  by  Metilliis  Scipio  in  Syria, 
together  with  the  Columnahum,  on  which  sec  Co- 
hVUHAKWU  (Caea.  B.CL  iu.  9» ;  Ck,  mi  fkm. 
m.  8). 

OSTIA'HIUS.  [DoMiTa,pk427,b.j 
O'STIUM.  [Janua.1 
OSTRACISMUS.    (Exsilium,  p.5U.] 
O'STRACON  {6<rrpaKoy).    [KirTil.K  1 
OVATIO,  a  lesser  triumph,  ;  the  terms  em- 
ployad  bj  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  kiatarjr  are 
•(Jo,  fuaiTT'^t,  ir*^f  bplmn€ot.    The  circumstances 
by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  the  more  im- 
posing solerani^  [TnioMPHuaJ  waaa  tka  IbQaww 
ii^t^Tka  foiMral  did  aol  aator  tka  dty  in  a 
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chariot  drawn  1  y  foar  horse*,  bet  m  fr»ot  ;  "h^  -ra 
not  arrayed  ia  the  gurgraus  gold  emhnndeaed  cvbcy 
but  in  ^afanple  toga  pnatoitoaf  aMfEiafeato; 
his  brows  were  encircled  with  a  wf-aT^      :  f 
laurel  but  of  myrtle ;  he  lace  no  sct-ptre  m  km 
hand  ;  the  precession  was  not  kenldad  bj  tram* 
pet*,  headed  by  the  lenate  and  Otrao|KHl  with  ric- 
torirm*  tnvtp*,  bnt  w:i-  cnliTened  by  a  crowd  of 
tluie-piaycrs,  nitemied  chietiy  by  kxughca  aiid  f-^e- 
beiaoa,  frequently  witkeat  aoldkn  ;  dM  «emMBi« 
were  concluded  by  the  ■arrifirr  not  af  a  bsB  int 
of  a  ihorak   (PluL  MmndL  c  S2  ;  Diaaja.  v.  47 ; 
GaO.  V.  6 ;  Ut.  iH.  1^  m.  91.)    TW  ««d 
oratio  seems  clearly  to  be  derived  from  the  kind  of 
victim  offiered,  and  we  need  pay  little  z«spe<rt  ir 
the  opinion  of  Festtn  («.  e.  Onaain),  vbo  ■sppoen 
it  to  liaTe  been  Csnned  fraai  the  |dnd  shoot  O!  Of 
frequ  !!tly   n-itemted,  nor  to  that  rtf  I>  J^rvti^ 
whose  system  required  him  to  tmoe  cvcxr  ciucoai 
to  n  Qiaaka  origin,  and  who  tkerefiMV  «B«aaiiBa 
fhnt  it  is  corrupted  from  the  Racrh.inaJtan 
Dionyaiua  makes  another  mistake  in  my"«f  a 
kaial  ckaplal  to  tka  eaaqwrw  an  tbaaa  aeeaiiM, 
lince  all  the  Roman  writers  afiaa  with  Phatartk 
in  representing  that  the  myrtle  crown,  hcoce  adled 
Oralis  Cbroao,  was  a  characteristic  of  the  ovatiieL 
( Featus,  «.  e.  Ovo/u  CbroM  ;  PHau  H,  N.  xw.^; 
IMiit  ;  OcH.  f/.  ec)    Compnre  CoitoNji,  p. 

In  later  timea,  the  victor  etilered  upuc  hone- 
badc  (S«v.  ia  Rsy.  ifen.  W.  MS),  and  ll»  asa. 
tkna  aalabrated  by  Octavianus,  Dnts'ia,  Tibemv 
fta^  an  naaally  recorded  by  Dian  Caaaai  by  a 

31,  xlix.  15,  liT.  8,  S3,  Iv.  2.) 

An  o^-ation  was  granted  when  the  airnota^ 
gained,  although  considerable,  was  not  »u8i<if«t  w 
conititnta  a  legitimate  chiim  to  the  higher  distiae* 
tion  of  a  triumph,  or  when  the  Tictonr  had  hetm 
achieved  with  little  bloodshed,  as  ia  the  ca«  «f 


(Plin.  ir.M  XV.  29)  ;  or  when  hostilitie*  had  »*< 
been  wegMtj  pcadaimed  (Featoa,  Gell  IL  ec) ; 
ar  wkan  dw  war  bnd  net  baoi  eoapletely  tna- 
nated,  which  was  one  of  the  oateiuiHIe  leasom  br 

refusin;?  a  triumph  tf»  Nfru-cellus  on  his  muru  from 
Sicily  (l*\uL  Lc;  Liv.  xxvi.  21);  or  wbca  tfx 
eantest  had  been  carried  on  against  base  and  cs- 
worthy  foes,  and  hence  when  the  su^rrile  hands  nf 
Atbenion  and  Spartacua  were  destroyed  by  Pit* 
pema  and  C)raMaa«  Ibaaa  Icndaia  ailakntH  ava* 
lions  only  (Florus,  iiL  19  ;  Plin.  GelL  t  e.\  al- 
though the  latter  by  a  special  resolution  of  the 
nate  was  permitted  to  wenr  a  hmrd  eruwn.  [W.R.J 
OVI  LE.  rCoMrriA.  p.  33«,  K] 
OU'SIAS  TUKK.    [Ey(.iKToi'  P1K1.J 

OX  YBAril  UM.  tAcETAilLLtM.J 


P. 


PA'CTIO,  PACTUM.  [Oblicatiovt:«.] 
PAEAN  (woi^r,  void*',  vaurr),  a  hyma  er 
song  which  vras  originally  sung  in  beMV  if 
Apollo,  and  seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  worship  af 
this  deity.  The  etymology  of  the  word  i*  doolrt* 
fui.  Some  suppose  tliat  it  obtained  its  name  Urea 
Paeon,  the  god  of  heaUnf ;  b«t  in  tka  Hmak 
poems  Paeon  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  sepoaK 
divinity,  distinct  from  Apollo.  Other  viiMn^ 
aritk  aCin  lets  probability,  aonoact  il  wltk  aaKti 
alrika. 
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PAEDAOOGUS. 

TIm  pMaa  WM  aiwft  of  a  jojoiu  nature,  and 
ill  tarn  aad  wmi^  expRved  Im^  and  canfidcnce. 

The  MHUtd  <^f  iTi  appears  1 1  1  avc  hcen  iiivnriably 
CMOMCtedwithtt  (Atheu.xv.  pp.(>d6,e.t  701, b.c) 
It  was  aong  by  several  persons,  ona  of  whom  pro- 
bal>Iy  kil  the  others  nnd  the  singers  either  niurehod 
QD»-ani«  or  aat  tpgetbcr  at  table.  Thus  Achilles 
after  the  death  of  Heelor  eallovponhii  eoB|Nniane 
to  return  to  the  ships,  singing  a  paoaii  on  account 
of  the  ffloiy  tbojr  bad  gained  (IL  xxiii.  391)  i  and 
the  AdtaoMif,  aft«  Mtoring  Chrjieii  to  her 
fetlu  r,  are  represented  as  singing  a  p©ran  to  Apollo 
at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  fvast,  iu  order  to  ap- 
peaw  hit  wiath.  (iL  L  47S.>  Tnm  theoe  pas- 
saers  it  is  dear  that  t!ie  i^ieaii  was  a  soni;  of 
thaaksgiving,  when  danger  was  passed,  and  also  a 
hjinn  te  propitiate  the  god.  It  vaa  waag  at  die 
solemn  festiTTils  of  Apot!o,  es{H?cia!iy  at  the  Ilya- 
mthia  (ms  t1  Tcucli^ia  M  rhr  tcuoi^  Xen. 
HA  iv.  i.  f  1!,  iL  \TU  and  waa  aba  vatg 
from  vi  rv  carlr  times  in  the  temples  of  the  god. 
(Horn.  Ugmn/ad  ApoU.  514 ;  Eurip.  Ion,  125, 

The  pcu^iTi  i\-ns  also  suig  as  a  battle  song,  both 
before  an  attack  on  the  enemy  and  after  the  battle 
wasfinisked.  (Thucyd.L50,  ir.  43,  iL  91,  vil  44  ; 
Xrn.  Anab.  i.  8.  §  17,  Ac)  This  practice  seems 
Ui  have  chie6y  prerailed  among  the  Dorians,  but 
it  was  also  common  among  the  other  Greek  states. 
The  origin  of  it  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact, 
that  Apollo  sang  it  after  his  victory  over  the  Pyihiaii 
drngOQ.  The  paean  sung  pvrrious  to  an  engage- 
ment was  called  by  the  Spartans  irai^  inScnitpios. 
(Plut.  22.)  The  Scholiast  ou  Thucydtdes  (i 
£0)  mjMt  that  Uw  paean  which  was  song  hc&irc 
thp  battle  was  'nrred  to  Ares,  and  the  one  sunt.' 
after  to  ApoUo  ;  but  there  are  strong  reiuoQs  for 
hdiering  that  tha  paean  as  a  battle-song  was  in 
later  times  rot  pnrlicnlarly  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo.  (Bode,  Gearh.  tier  l^rLndu 
pUkkunst  der  //iffwia,  ToL  i.  pp.  9,  10,  &c)  It 
is  ceruiiii  that  the  paean  was  in  later  times  sung 
to  the  hoitoor  of  other  gods  be«ideji  Apollo.  Thai 
Xcaophon  idatet  that  the  I^acedoemonians  on  one 
f.fra«>on  snng  a  paean  to  Poseidon,  to  propitiate 
him  alter  an  caxlhquakc  (//e^iv.  7.  §  4),  and  also 
that  the  Greek  army  in  Alia  nag  a  piMUl  to 
Zt-us.    (JnoA.  iii.  2.  §  9.) 

in  still  later  times,  paeans  were  sung  in  honour 
of  mortals.  Thus  Aratos  sang  pacani  to  the 
honoor  of  the  Macedonian  Antigoniu  (PluL  CXeom. 
1 6)  ;  a  paean  composed  by  Alcxinus  was  sung  at 
Delphi  in  hoooar  m  the  Macedonian  Cratcrus  ;  and 
the  Rhodians  celebrated  Ptolemaeos  I.,  king  of 
Egypt,  in  the  same  manner.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  o96, 
e.  £)  The  Chalcidians,  in  Plutarch^  time,  still 
coo  tinned  to  celebrate  in  a  paean  the  pcauea  of 
their bcne&etor,  Titus  Flaminins.  (Plut  Flam,  16.) 

The  practice  of  singing  the  pnean  at  banquets^ 
nui  capeciallj  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  liba- 
timw  were  poinvd  oitt  to  the  gods,  wae  'nty  an- 
cient. It  Is  mentioned  by  Alcnimi,  who  lived  in 
the  aeTCDth  ceatoiy  &  c.  (Stcab.  x.  p.  402.)  The 
paean  eontbsed  to  ha  aniig  an  meh  oeeanooa  till  a 
iat«  period.  (X«B.^n^p>  u.  1 ;  Plat»^!iP|».T».  8. 
i4.) 

(Miller,  HUL  ^  €hmk  IMmtm%  pp.  19,  20, 
DfjHani^  ii.  6.  §  4  ;  Bcdt,&^  dtr  ^fruoL,  4a 
ToLLpp.7— 77.) 

PA&AGO'OIA.  [pAWAOOOua.] 
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office  of  tutor  in  a  Grecian  family  of  rank  and 
opulence  (Plato, «/«  Hefmb.  I  p.  87,  ed.  Bckker,  dis 
Leff.  vii.  pp.  41, 42)  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  most 
tnutwortby  of  the  ilafeL  The  m»  of  his  master 
wen  oeinniitted  to  hie  careen  attxining  their  sixth 
or  seventh  year,  their  previous  education  having 
been  conducted  by  females.  They  remained  with 
the  tnter  (mit^ider)  imtll  they  attained  the  age  of 
puberty.  ^Ter.  Am/r.  i.  1.  21.)  His  duty  was 
rather  to  guard  them  from  evil,  both  phytiod  and 
moral,  than  to  eonmranieate  hntniction,  to  cohmitft 
their  minds,  t.r  to  imjvart  accomplishnientji.  He 
went  with  them  to  and  from  the  school  or  the 
QrmtAnmu  (Phto,  Lysi*,  p.  11«) ;  he  aceoni- 
panieii  tfi- rrt  o  :t  of  doors  on  oil  ooeiwions  ;  he  was 
responsible  for  their  personal  safety,  and  their 
avoidaaee  of  had  eempany.  ( Bato,  op.  AAm.  \ii.  p. 
271'.")  The  fornuition  ot  their  rnnr  i',  by  direct  mi- 
perintendence  belonged  to  the  va(So»^>M{  as  public 
offioen,  aad  thoir  nwtnietion  in  the  various  hianehei 
of  learning,  i. in  ?rnni;ii r  r,  in  jsie,  nnd  tr\Tnnas- 
tica,  to  the  SiScto-KoAui  or  p>-uiec«ptore$^  whom  Plato 
{IL  oc),  Xenophon  id»  Lac  Kgp,  \\,  1,  iii.  2), 
Plutarch  {de  Lib.  Ed.  7),  and  Quintilian  Or. 
i.  1.8,  9)  expressly  distinguish  from  the  paodagogi. 
These  latter  even  cttried  tile  huoln  and  inslni- 
ments  which  were  requisite  for  their  young  maaten 
iu  studying  under  the  sophists  and  profesaon. 

This  aewont  of  the  efllea  is  ladficient  to  exphiin 
why  the  iroi8ayt*7'<jT  so  oi^n  appear.'?  on  tho 
(J  reek  stage,  both  in  tragedy,  as  in  the  Medea^ 
Pkoenifsae^  and  Ion  of  Euripides,  and  in  comedy, 
as  in  the  liaxvhidet  of  Phiutus.  The  condition  of 
slavery  accounts  for  the  circumsumcc,  that  tha 
tutor  was  often  a  Thracian  (Plato,  AlcVi.  i.  p.  341, 
r-d.  Bekker),  an  Asiatic,  ns  is  indicated  by  such 
iiaaies  as  Lydus  (Plaut /.  <?.),  and  sometimes  an 
eunuch.  (Ilorod.  viii,  75  ;  Com  Nept  T%ami$t»  ir. 
3  ;  PolyiUMi.  i.  30.  §  2.)  Hence  also  we  s<'e  why 
the^  penKHis  spoke  Greek  with  a  foreign  accent 
(vwo«^f^pf{err<t,  Pktto,i!<^  p.  1 45,ed.  Bekker). 
On  rare  oceaaion.%  the  tutor  was  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  daughters,  as  when  the  sUve,  su»- 
tabiBg  this  office  in  the  royal  pdaea  at  Thebes, 
accompanies  Antigone  while  she  surveys  the  he^ 
sieging  ariuy  from  the  tower.  (E'lrip.  y'A<««.  JiT— 
210.) 

Among  the  Romans  the  attendance  of  the  tutor 
on  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  much  more  frequent, 
as  they  were  not  confined  at  home  according  to 
the  Grecian  custom.  (Val.  Max.  vL  1.  §  3.)  As 
luxury  advanced  under  the  emperors,  it  was  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  the  dress  and  traiiting  of  tha 
beautiful  young  slaves  who  were  destined  to  be* 
come  patldagoffi,  or,  as  they  were  also  termed, 
paedagogia  and  pueri  paedugogiaHi.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxiiL  12.  a  54 ;  Sen.  Epid.  124,  De  Vita  Uata, 
17  ;  TertolL  ApoL  13.)  Augustus  assigned  to 
them  a  separate  place,  near  his  own,  at  the  public 
spectacles.  (Sueton.  Aug.  44.)  Nero  gavo  olfenco 
by  causing  free  boys  to  he  brought  up  in  the  deli- 
cate habits  of  f^iedagogi.  (Sueton.  AVr.  23.)  After 
this  period  numbers  of  them  were  attached  to  the 
imp(«ial  fimily  f»  tha  sake  of  state  and  oma> 
ment,  and  not  only  is  the  modem  woi-d  p<ufe  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation,  but  it  aptly 
expresses  tha  nature  of  tite  serriee  whieh  the  pae- 
dflffogia  at  this  later  em  afforded. 

Injpalaces  and  other  great  houses  the  pages  slept 
•ad  brad  in  ■  aepamte  apartmeiit,  whicn  was  also 
cd]ediNMrfi;y«yjMN.(PliiL4>ulTO.27.)  (J-Y.) 
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848  PAEXTLA. 

PAEDO'NOMUS  (muboyo^ios ),  was  a  magis- 
tlftte  at  Sparta,  who  had  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  («ducation  of  the  boys.  His  office  was 
coosidereU  very  honourable,  and  he  wa«  always 
chflMD  from  the  noblest  citizens.  Ho  had  to  make 
n  tr<'nrnil  i!is|R'clion  of  the  boys,  and  to  pimisli 
•etereiy  all  those  who  had  been  urgligeui  or  idle ; 
fat  whiek  pnrpoie  iiaffrey9^6pei  wete  sMigncd  to 
him  hy  Lvairpus.  Those  who  were  refractory  he 
miuht  Ijrin^  li«'fure  the  Kphurs.  The  more  imiuc- 
diatf  inspection  of  the  gymnaatic  exercises  of  the 
boys  belonged  to  magistrates  railed  fiiSieuot.  [Di- 
dukl]  (Xcn.  Rep.  Lae.  ii.  2,  iii.  10,  iv.  6 ;  Plut. 
lAfC  17 ;  Ht-sycbiuii, «.  r. ;  Krauso,  gjpwwitft  wad 
Agon,  der  llcllen^^  pp.  254,  G77.) 

PAEDOTRI'BAE  {Mailorpi%ai\  [GvMNASi- 
t  M,  p.  581,  b.] 

PAE'NULA  was  a  thick  cloak,  chiefly  u<icd  by 
the  Romans  in  travelling  instead  of  the  toga,  a«  a 
protection  against  the  cold  and  rain.  (Cie.  pro  MU. 
20 ;  Quiiitil.  vL  3.  §  t>6.)  Hence  we  find  the  ex- 
preission  of  lemdere  ptumuitvu  (Cie.  ad  AH.  xiiL  33) 
iiAcd  in  the  sense  of  greatly  pressing  a  tnneller  to 
•lay  at  oae'a  houae.  The  paeoula  was  worn  by 
woroeo  M  well  aa  by  men  in  travelling.  (Dig.  34. 
tit.  2.  s.  23.)  It  ap[K  ar-i  to  liave  beni  a  long  cloak 
without  sieeTes,  and  with  only  an  opt  ning  for  the 
head,  ai  it  thown  in  the  following'  figure  tidcen 
from  IWthoIini.  If  this  is  a  real  example  of  a 
paenula,  it  would  seem  that  the  dress  was  sewed 
tn  fiottt  ahont  half  way  down,  and  waa  divided 
into  two  [vxrts,  wliith  niiyht  Imj  thrown  back  hy 
the  wearer  so  as  to  leave  the  ami  corapaimtively 
free:  it  must  have  been  put  on  over  the  head. 
This  figure  explains  the  ox]jres8ion  of  Cie^To  (jiru 
AliL  ^  c).  *'  paenula  irrctitus  and  of  the  author 
of  the  Dtalo^a  de  Ontoriboa  (c  3d),  "  pacnulis 
adatricti  ct  velot  incIusL** 


Urifler  the  emperors  the  poenn!a  was  worn  in 
the  city  as  a  protectioa  i^inst  the  rain  and  cold 
(Juv.  V.  79)«  Mit  women  were  forbidden  by  Alex> 
ender  Sevenis  to  wear  it  in  the  city.  (I^inprid. 
Alejr.  Sev.  27.)  Atone  time,  however,  the  pa^uula 
appears  to  have  been  oominonly  worn  in  the  city 
instead  of  the  toga,  as  we  even  find  mention  of 
orators  wearing  it  when  pleading  causes  {JJiaL  de 
Of  It.  39>,  but  thit  fiduon  was  piobaUj  «f  ihort 
diintion. 


PAL.\, 

The  p^eimla  was  uiiiially  made  of  wool  (Pin. 
//.  A',  viii.  48.  s.  73),  and  particularly  of  that  kiad 
which  Wiis  called  Gati-»pa  [Oausafa]  r  potMala 
g>ui»t)>i»n^  M;u't.  xiv.  l45).  It  Wiu  aliQ  lome- 
times  made  of  leather  (  paemvla  toorlea.  Mart.  xif. 
I'M)).     Seneca  {Qwir^l.  iv.  C)  spiaks  of 

~  paeimlac  aut  scurteac,"  but  he  apwrar*  uiily  ta 
use  this  expression  because  paenulae  were  *tfiially 
made  of  wool  ( nartholiflj,  ^ /*aanfa;  ikcLec, 
(i'<i/!us,  voL  ii.  p. 

FA(iANA  LIA.  [PaolJ 

PAGA'NI.  IP.iui.l 

PAOA'NICA.  [Pit.i.] 

PAG  I,  were  fortified  places,  to  which  the  coun- 
try people  might  retreat  in  case  of  an  bo»ule  in- 
road,  and  are  said  to  hare  been  instituted 
Scrvius  Tullius  (Dionys.  iv.  15) ;  thoogh  the  din- 
sion  of  the  country-people  into  pagi  is  as  old  ai 
the  time  of  Numa  (Dionys.  ii.  76.)  Each  of  the 
country- tribes  was  divided  into  a  ceruin  ntmiber 
of  pagi ;  which  name  waa  given  to  the  countrr  ad* 
joining  the  fortified  village,  aa  well  as  to  the  viilx'e 
itself.  There  was  a  magistrate  at  the  head  of  citch 
pagus,  who  kept  a  regiater  of  the  names  aad  «f 
the  property  of  all  pefiona  in  the  pagus,  raised  the 
tjixe.x,  and  summoned  the  people,  a'hen  noccfisary. 
to  war.  Each  paftu  had  its  own  aacred  riut,  aad 
an  annual  feetmJ  called  Pa^amtdia.  (Dionya.  ir. 
15  ;  Varrn,  de  Ling.  Lai.  vi.  24,  '2y<,  ed.  MiiUer; 
.Macrob.  Satunu  j-  lli ;  Ovid,  i  'oit.  u  UeS,)  Th« 
PuffUMi,  or  inhabitanta  of  the  pngi,  had  thdr  re* 
u'lilar  niectin^^s,  at  which  the}'  ));t«*<'d  resolutioni, 
many  of  which  have  come  down  to  ua.  (Oreiii, 
rmm-.  n.  8798,  4088,  106,  202.  2177.)  The  di- 
!  vision  of  the  country  pcoi.le  into  pa^i  coiitinui  J  ti 
I  ilie  latest  tiines  of  the  Uoman  empire,  smd  ve  find 
I  frer|aent  mentien  of  the  mafpitnrtea  of  the  |ie|i 
under  the  names  of  Mairistri,  Praefecli  or  Prae- 
positi  pagonun.  (Orclli,  /user.  n.  1 21, 37^  379t» i 
Cod.  Theod.  2.  tiL  80.  1 ;  a  th.  15.  a.  1; 
tor,  i/«  da  Horn.  Adhb^  ff  34^  IM^ 347i 
3(»b',  2d  cd.) 

The  tem  Pagani  it  often  vted  in  oppositica  t» 
niilitcs,  and  is  applied  to  all  who  were  not  soldiers, 
even  though  they  did  not  live  in  the  countiT. 
iMUau  «f  poffom,  Plin.  iS>k  z.  18 ;  Jar.  xvL  33; 
Suet.  Awj.  27,  aalb.  19  ;  DI^.  11.  lit.  4.  «.  1  :  4". 
tit.  Id.  8. 14, &C.).  Ueuce  wc  tind  Pagani  or  ati- 
sent  apidied  aa  a  tenn  ef  lepnMch  to  Mldien  w]» 
did  not  perform  their  duty  (Tacit.  //.'.$<.  iiL  24), 
in  the  same  way  as  Julius  Caesar  addrcsied  his 
rebelliona  ibldiM  eo  one  eeeaiion  aa  QniritH. 
The  Christian  writers  gave  the  name  of  Pfigassi 
to  those  persons  who  adhered  to  the  old  Kotnao 
religion,  becanse  the  latter  eonttnutHl  to  be  g«)«>- 
nilly  helievt^l  by  the  oonntry  people,  after  Chri*- 
tiitniiy  became  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  towns.  (Isidonu,  viii.  10  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  16.  tiu  10  ;  (  Vd.  Just  1.  tit.  11.) 

PALA  (nTvoy,  ffKairon;,  (TKm^iory  fuiKtXXaU  » 
spade.  (Cato  de  Re  RusL  10  ;  Plin.  II.  S.  iv  i. 
17.  s.  27,  xvii.  22.  s.  35.)  The  spade  i»-as  but  little 
used  in  aucieut  husbuidr^',  the  ground  having  Ixn-n 
broken  and  turned  over  by  the  plough,  and  aho 
by  the  use  of  lar^o  hoes  and  rakes.  [LuHi:  Ra*- 
TKtJM.]  13ui  in  sonic  cases  a  broad  tutung  ed,« 
was  tteeeaMiy  for  tliis  purpeae,  aa,  for  exaia]rf«, 
when  the  ground  was  fiill  of  the  roots  of  rushe**  of 
other  plaati.  (Pliji.  //.  A*.  xviiL  tt.)  AUo  in  gar- 
dening it  was  an  indispensable  tn^rument,  and 
it  vaa.  than  made  on  tha  aama  fdnc^  aa  the 
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ploc^iMbm,  Til.  bj  cuiqg  its  extremity  with 
nvn.  (Cohn.  x.  4S.)  The  atniAzed  woodcot,  taken 
fr>in  a  funeral  monument  at  Rome  (Fabretti,  /n- 
annpL  AtLy.  exhibit*  a  deceased  ouantrynuui 
with  bit  ttfae  asid  bideoa,  and  alw  wtth  a  pola, 
modified  by  the  ad  lili  n  i  f  a  strong  cross- bar,  by 
the  use  of  which  he  waa  enabled  to  drive  it  aearijr 
Imet  aa  deep  iato  the  gnwDd  «•  ha  eonld  hava 
iaae  vathMl  it.  In  tfaia  fina  the  imtniiiiHit  was 


called  UpaHitm,  htmg  employed  in  trenching  (pot- 
tiaatio),  or,  when  the  gronnd  vma  full  of  roota  to 
a  cootiderablc  depth,  in  loo»eniiig  them,  turning 
them  over,  and  extirpating  them,  eo  aa  to  prepare 
the  aoii  for  pUnting  vines  and  other  trece.  By 
mean*  rf  this  implement,  whicli  ia  itill  u«ed  in 
Italy  and  called  noa^  the  ground  was  dug  to  the 
d^tb  of  two  spodea  or  nearly  two  feet  (Plin. 
ff.  JV.  xriiL  26.  a.  62  ;  Cat.  ilc  He  limi.  6,  43, 
l  ol  ;  Varr.  Re  Rust.  L  37  ;  Col.  <2e  Re  JSM. 
T.  6.  p.  214,  xi  3.  p.  450,  ed.  Bip. ) 

Ctalo  (fM.  11)  mentions  wooden  spades  ( paJas 
li^meas)  aniong  the  implements  necessary  to  the 
hubaodnuo.  One  principal  application  of  them 
was  in  wiiuiuwing.  The  winnowing-shovcl,  also 
called  in  Latin  vf  ntildhrum^  is  still  generally  used 
in  Greece,  and  the  mode  of  emptoying  it  is  ex- 
hibited by  Stoart  in  bis  •  Antiquities  of  Athens." 
The  com  u  Iiich  has  Ijeen  tlireahed  lies  in  n  heap 
upca  the  floor,  and  the  labourer  throw*  it  to  a  dis- 
taace  with  the  shovd,  whilst  the  wind,  blowing 
*tr«ingly  across  the  direction  in  \vliich  it  is  thrown, 
dhvca  the  chaff  and  refuse  to  one  side.  (TbeocriL 
in.  156 ;  Matt  iil  12 ;  Luke,  iil  17.)  The  frnit  of 
legnminoug  plants  waa  purified  and  mlaptod  to  bo 
Died  Ibr  food  in  the  same  maaucr.  (Horn.  IL  t. 
4i»— £02,  ziii.  688—592.) 

The  term  jkJ'I  was  applied  anciently,  as  it  is  in 
tnodem  Italian,  to  the  bhMie  <a  broad  part  of  an 
eae.  [Rbm ra,]  la  a  riitt  tha  brad  part,  which 
beld  the  gem,  was  called  by  tha  tiame  of  jxtii 
[ANNutua]  f  J.  y.] 

PALAESTE.  [Pauios;  HaN8imA,p.751,b.] 

PALAESTRA  {iraXalarrpa)  profKrly  means  a 
plaee  for  wrestling  (voAou'ciy,  voAy}),  and  appears 
te  have  originally  formed  a  part  oif  tha  gymnip 
inoi.  The  word  was^  howcTcr,  used  in  difleient 


senses  at  rarious  poriod^  and  it*  exact  meaoii^, 
especially  in  ralatMR  fa  ne  gymnaiimn,  has  oeca* 

fiioned  much  controversy  among  modern  writers. 
It  lirst  occurs  in  Herodotus  (vi.  126,  128),  who 
says  that  ddsthanea  of  Steyon  Indlt  a  drome*  and 

I  ]';il.U'8tra,  both  of  which  he  calls  by  the  generul 
name  of  palaestra.  At  Athens,  howerer,  there 
wn*  a  oonsidenUe  mmiber  of  i>alaestrae,  quite 
distinct  from  the  gymnasia,  which  were  called 
by  the  names  either  of  their  founderL  or  of  the 
teaehen  who  gave  instmettOB  Htun ;  tlra*,  for  ex- 
ample,  we  read  of  the  palaestra  of  Taur.  jia.  (Plat. 
Otarmidt  init.)  Krause  {fijfamutik  und  Agonistik 
dar  fitBmm,  p>  117,  dee.)  contends  that  the  pe- 
lacstrac  at  Athens  were  appropriated  to  the  gym- 
nastic excreiaes  of  boys  azid  youths  (ircuSss  and 
^c^dicta),  and  the  gymnasia  to  those  of  men  ;  but 
Ik-cker  (C7iarikle$^  vol  L  pp.  311,  335,  &c.)  has 
shown  that  this  cannot  be  the  true  distinction,  al- 
though  it  afipaars  that  certain  places  were,lbrobvioa* 
reasoni,  appropriated  to  the  tt.  Insivc  ii<-'e  nf  }K)ys. 
(Aesch.  c.  Timarok.  p.  35,  iiciskt.)  i>ut  tliat  the 
boyi  aKSwiied  in  the  gymnasia  as  well,  is  plain 
from  many  pa'"«no'e^  (  \!:tijih.  </-  ded.  iwro/.  p. 
661,  lieisicc  ;  Trais  wftaios  a,v6  yvfj-yaaiuvt  ^Vristoph. 
Av.  138,  140)  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  read 
of  tnon  visiting  the  pohuntCMk  (JLllciaI^  iVoey.  4, 
vuL  iil.  p.  25),  Rcitz.) 

It  appears  most  probable  that  the  Pahiestrae 
were,  uuring  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Greek 
republics,  cliiclly  appropriated  to  the  exercises  of 
wrestling  and  of  the  pancmtium,  and  were  prin- 
cipally intended  for  the  athlcLnc,  who,  it  mnst 
be  recollected,  were  persons  that  contended  iu  tho 
public 'games,  and  therefore  needed  special  train* 
ing.  This  is  expressly  stated  by  Plutarch  {St/mp. 
ii.  -1),  who  says,  "  that  the  place  in  which  all  tho 
athletae  exercise  is  called  a  palaestra and  we 
also  learn  from  Pausanias  (v.  15.  §  5,  vL  21.  §  2), 
that  there  were  at  Olympia  palaestrae  especially 
deroted  to  the  athletes.  In  Athenacua  (x.  p. 
417,  f.)  we  read  of  the  great  athletes  Dumippo* 
coming  out  of  the  pakcstra  ;  and  Galen  (ir«pl  reS 
fuKpas  c^alpas  yvuvaalou^  c.  5)  places  the 
athletae  in  tho  palaestra.  (Knuue,  lUd,  p.  115.) 

The  Romans  had  origiiuilly  no  places  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  gymnasia  and  palaestrae ;  and 
when  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  wealthy 
Romans,  in  imitation  of  tbe  Greeks,  began  to  build 
places  for  exercise  in  their  vilhis,  they  called  tliein 
indiffercn  tly  gynmusia  and  palaestrae.  (Cic.  ad  AH. 
i,  4,  8,  9,  10,  ad  Qtt.  Pr.  uL  1.  §  2,  Fair.  t.  73.) 
The  words  were  thus  used  by  the  Roman*  a* 
synonymous  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  Viirn« 
viua  (v.  11)  gire*  a  description  of  n  Qreak  gym- 
nasium ander  the  name  of  palaestmi 
PALA'RLA.  tPALUs.] 
PALATf  NI  LUm.   riiUDi  PatATiNL] 

PALE  (ir({ATj).  [LirCTA.] 

PALl'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  31  st  of  April,  in  honour  of  Pales,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  shepherds.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  colled  this  festival  Parilitt,  deriving  the 
name  from  paHo,  because  sacrifices  were  offered 
on  that  day  ;>ro  jxiriu  jiecoris.  (Fest.  a.  r.  Pain; 
compare  Pc^mlaria  tacra;  Varro,  de  Linff.  LaL 
vi.  15 ;  Dionyi.  L  88.)  The  Slit  of  April  wa*  the 
day  on  which,  according  to  the  early  traditions  of 
Reoie,  Romulus  had  commenced  the  building  of 
the  dty,  so  thai  the  festival  wa*  at  tha  lano  tmie 
salcmniaed  a*  the  iam  natalitiu*  of  Roma  (Fe*t. 

Z  I 
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t.  V,  Parilibus,'  Cic.  de  Divhi.  ii.  47  ;  Varro,  de 
lie  Rust,  il  1  ;  Plin.  If.  N.  xviii.  66)  ;  and  some 
of  the  rites  fi'  ^<Tijiii  V  ill  later  times  were  snid  to 
have  been  lirtt  pcrtomcd  by  Romulus  when  la- 
fixed  the  pomoerium.  (Dionyi.  /.  r.)  (Jvid  (/'fiv/. 
ir.  731,  &c.)  gives  a  description  of  the  rites  of  ilie 
PaiUia,  which  ckiuriy  shows  thai  he  regarded  it  aa 
a  iliAphenl-fcstiTa),  mbh  M  H  must  origumlly  have 
hcen  wlicii  the  RomAna  were  real  bhepherds  and 
huBboiidmcii^  and  :is  it  must  hare  continaed  to  be 
wnong  country- (>eople  in  hii  own  time,  as  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Dionysius  ;  for  in  the  city  itself 
it  must  have  lost  its  original  character,  and  have 
been  regarded  only  as  the  dies  natalitias  of 
Rome.  The  connection,  however,  between  these 
two  characters  of  the  fi»tiral  is  manifest,  as  the 
founden  of  the  city  were,  as  it  were,  the  kings  of 
shepherds,  «id  tb«  f<m»d«rt  of  a  («ligiMi  auited  to 
shepherds. 

The  first  part  of  the  solemniti*  !'.  as  described 
by  OTid,  was  a  public  purificatioa  by  fire  aud 
vmoke.    The  thingt  burnt  in  order  to  pcodaee 

this  purifying  smoke  were  the  blood  of  ihe  f)r- 
tiiber-kone,  the  ashes  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at 
the  festival  of  Ceres,  and  the  theUs  of  beMM. 

'J'he  |>eople  were  also  j^pr'nklcd  with  wiitrr  ;  tli -v 
washed  their  hands  iu  spring-water,  aiid  dnuik 
milk  mixed  with  mnit  (Ovtd.  Fmt.  L  c. ;  compare 
Pr  pcrt.  W.  1.  20.)  As  re'.'cirds  the  (i<t.J>,r-ln,ric 
{equut  Ocidber)  it  most  bo  observed  that  in  early 
timet  no  bloody  aaerifioe  wm  aUowed  to  be  oflerad 
at  t!iu  Palilia,  and  the  bbnid  of  tlie  October- 
horse,  mentioned  above,  was  the  blood  which  had 
dropped  from  the  tail  of  the  bene  aaerUieed  in 
the  month  of  Oclobrr  to  Mnrs  in  the  dnipiis 
Martius.  This  blood  wns  preserved  by  the  Vestal 
virffins  in  the  temple  of  Veita  for  the  purpose  of 
bciiii;  usi  d  at  tbc  Paililin.  (Solin.  p.  2,  d  ;  Fest 
t.v.  OdvUr  equus;  Plut.  Jiomd.  12,)  Wh«i 
towards  the  evening  the  ehephnde  had  fcd  their 
tlocks,  laurel- brunches  were  used  as  brooms  for 
cleaning  the  stables,  and  for  sprinkling  water 
through  them,  and  lastly  the  stable*  were  adorned 
with  laurel-boughs.  Hereupn  the  shepherds  burnt 
sulphur,  rosemary,  fir-wood,  and  incense,  and  made 
the  smoke  pass  through  the  stables  to  purify 
them  ;  the  flocks  tli.  iiisolves  won^  likewise  puri- 
fied by  this  smoko.  Tiio  Kuriticca  which  were 
offered  on  this  day  consisted  of  cakes,  millet,  milk, 
and  other  kinds  of  eaUibb-g.  The  shepherds  tlien 
offered  a  prayer  to  Pales.  After  tlicse  solemn 
rites  were  over,  the  cheerful  part  of  the  festival 
Ijejrnri :  bonfires  were  made  of  heaps  of  hay  and 
etmw,  and  under  the  sounds!  of  cymbals  and  tlutes 
the  sheep  were  again  purified  by  being  compelled 
iit  nni  thr.'L-  times  thron^^h  ttie  fire,  and  ihr  'b 
herds  themselves  did  the  8amc.  The  festival  s\  as 
concluded  by  a  feast  in  the  open  air,  at  which  the 
|>eoplc  sat  or  lay  upon  l>enrhe<!  of  turf,  and  drank 
plentifully,  (Tibull.  ii.  5.  {]7,  ic.  ;  compiiro  Pro- 
pert,  iv.  4.  75.) 

In  tb(>  city  of  Rome  the  festival  must,  at  least 
in  liUer  limes,  have  been  celebrated  in  a  ditfercnt 
nianncr  ;  its  character  of  a  shepherd-festival  was 
forgotten,  and  it  was  merely  bxiked  upon  as  the 
day  on  which  Rome  had  been  built,  and  was  cele- 
brated as  such  with  great  rejoicings.  (Athi  n.  viii. 
p.  .361.)  In  the  reign  of  Caligula  it  was  decreed 
that  the  day,  on  which  this  emperor  had  come  to 
the  throne,  should  be  celebrated  under  the  n.inie 
of  Palilifl,  as  if  the  empke  had  beca  revived  by 


him,  and  had  comoicne^d  its  accoad  cxistcncis, 
(Suet.  CkUig.  16.)  Atbenaeus  {L  c)  says  iLai 
before  his  time  the  name  PaliUa  had  been  changed 
into  Romana  ('Pov^uua).  Whether  this  chaage 
of  n:un(!  was  occasioned  by  the  decree  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula  just  mentioned,  h  cnknown. 
(Comp.  Hartung,  JJie  Reliif.  dcr  JC'i^mer^  vuL  li. 

p.i.'io,  Ac.)  fuaj 

PALIMPSESTUS.  [Lib»».J 
PALLA.  [Pallium.] 
PALLACE  (toAAojc^).  [CoxccBmA.3 
PALLIA'TA  FA'fiULA.    LCOMOsntA,  a. 

346.] 

PA'LLIUM,  Jim.  PALLlOLUM,porf.PAJ* 
LA  (PUuL  Af^.  ii,  3.  41—47  ;  Ovid.  Amur.  m. 
1.  12,  iiL  2.  25)  {l/tArum,  dim.  tfutrO^iew;  Im. 
and  ;)oe<.  ^Spos).  The  English  doak,  though  ctm- 
moniy  adopted  as  the  proper  tranalatian  ttf  these 
terms,  conveys  no  aceniate  ooneeption  of  the  Ibna, 
material,  or  use  of  that  w  hich  they  den  iti-iL  The 
article  designated  by  them  was  always  a  nctsa- 
golar  pieee  of  doth,  exactlr,  or  at  lesst  aesily, 
square  (T(Tp3r)ci}ya  Ifxaria,  Posidoniiis  ap,  JtieA. 
V.  p.  213  i  ^uadnmaulat,  Tcrtoli  de  I'aUitf  I). 
Hence  it  could  easily  be  divided  without  bes  «r 
wiesto  into  four  farti  (John,  x\x.  23.)  It  wai 
indeed  used  in  tbc  very  form  in  which  it  vai 
taken  from  the  loom  (Tela],  being  made  catinly 
by  the  weaver  (Tt>  'fjArioy  ef^Jj^oi,  Plat.  CJ.'tm. 
pp.  86«  98.  ed.  Ueindorf ;  Uipp,  Miit.  p  210,  ed. 
Bekker),  without  any  aid  mm  the  tsikr  except 
to  rcjair  (s<trciri\  ci*ft7(T(?ai)  the  injuries  wliich  it 
sustained  by  time.  Although  it  was  often  ofsa- 
mented,  mere  cspedally  vaaag  ^  nonhem  ns- 
tioi.3  of  Europe,  with  a  fi»gc  [Fimbriak], 
this  was  commonly  of  the  same  piece  with  the 
pallium  itself!  Also  whatever  additinaal  riehasa 
and  b<>aiit\'  it  received  from  the  art  of  the  dTcr, 

*  ♦  V 

was  bestowed  upon  it  before  its  materials  wen 
woven  into  doth  or  even  spun  into  threeA  Msit 

commonly  it  "^vn'  u^ed  witliout  having  unib  rji>;  ■? 
any  process  of  thu  kind.    The  raw  material,  mck 
as  wool,  iaz,  or  cotton,  was  manufactured  b  in 
nattual  state,  and  hence  blankets  and  sheets  «m 
commonly  white  (XtiMca  (fiivM,  Artemidoc  ii.  3), 
although  frsm  the  Nine  cause  Iwawn,  dnb^  sad 
gn-y  Wire  also  prevailing  colours.    The  mte 
apicndid  and  elt^nt  tints  were  pruduoni  i  y  th« 
appUcatioi  of  the  mnrcx  {nuiricaia^  comeifliaH, 
purjTjtrca,  rratis;  •irop<pvpoiy ,  hXaitfryii  lud-na,  lic- 
riiclidtis  Punt.  ap.  At/tea.  xiL  p.  512),  the  kenti<4 
(coroWiU,  K^MCtsw),  the  argol  (Jhtutms  1.  a::  !  'Hi- 
safTron  (croccns,  Kpmcwrov^.     [Vikkota.}  l*de 
gr»jea  won  idaa  woni  (ujMpaMii'tjr,  Pollux,  (Mom. 
viu  56).    Black  and  grey  jiallia  Wltc  Lither  made 
from  the  wool  of  bUck  sh^fp  (Tliet>crit.  v.  f'^I)* 
were  the  result  of  the  iirt  of  the  dyer.  They  »«fe 
worn  in  mourning  (jiiKan,  ifidna,  X  en.  Ui<i.  6V. 
1.  7.  §  8  ;  Artemidor.  L  c. ;  <paiuv  iadija^ 
tion  in  Fellows's  JourmaL,  IB 30,  p.  31),  anil  br 
sorceresses.   (Hor.  iS'a^  i.  8.  23.)    The  polliain  <i 
one  colour  (jJi^x/""^''  '"'aTtoj',  literally  "  tb'  i^- 
coloua-d,"  ArUjni.  L  c.)  was  distinj^uishi  d  trum  Ji< 
variegated  (iroudko¥)  ;  and  of  this  latter  class  tbc 
simplest  kinds  were  the  str-v  1   i' ;?5*#T<lr,  Xer. 
Cyrop.  viii.  li.  §  8),  iu  which  the  e  fc«t  was  pTJ- 
duccd  by  inserting  alternately  a  woof  of  dilTcreat 
colours,  and  the  check  ur  plaid  (fc-utuuilum,  tost- 
laium)^  ill  which  tJic  &aine  (Mloun  were  roadetf 
alternate  in  the  warp  alsiK   Keuxi^  the  pintrt, 
exhibited  at  the  Olympie  pmt$  a  pisid  iam 
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PALLIUM, 
his  name  woren  in  the  Rquarrs  (tt-ssmir^  v\tif$(a) 
in  golden  letters.  (PJin.  //.  .V.  xxxv.  y.  ■.  36.  2.) 
An  md^tm  variety  was  prodaced  by  interweaving 
sprigs  or  flowers  in  the  woof  {&v9(<ri  irtwoiKtK- 
uivvTy  PlaL  RcpuU.  viii.  p.  401,  ciJ.  Bekkcr).  By 
tbe  same  process  carried  to  a  highor  degm  of 
crrnplexily  and  refinement,  whole  fisfurct  and 
CTcn  h:4tnrical  or  niythulogit^  aubjecla  were  in- 
tfodnml,  rind  in  tlut  State  of  odvanceroeDt  the 
wenring  of  pallia  \\*aj  tlie  elephant  and  worthy  oni- 
ploynieot  of  fecuale&  of  the  first  distinction  (Horn. 
n.  m.  125—128,  xxii.  410,  441),  and  of  Athena, 
the  inr^ntrcss  of  the  art,  herself!  (Apolion.  Rhod. 
i.  721—768.)  The  greatest  splendour  was  im- 
ported by  the  use  of  gold  thread.  (Virg.  Acn.  iv. 

2G4  ;  PHn.  //.  A',  viii.  4H,  itxxiii.  19  ;  Auson. 
Eirit;.  37  ;  Themist.  Oral.  21  ;  Q.  Curt  iil  3.  17.) 
liomer  represents  Penelope  weaving  a  purple 
blanket  fot  Ulysses,  which  also  displayed  a  beau- 
tiful hunting-piece  wrought  in  gold.  {Od.  zix. 
225—235.)  The  epithet  8/irXa{,  which  is  com- 
monly ap^ed  by  the  poets  to  these  figured  palla, 
proWhJy  denoted  that  they  were  made  on  the 
pricciplo  of  a  quilt  or  a  Scotch  carpet,  in  which 
two  cloths  of  different  colours  are  so  interlaced  as 
to  form  one  double  cloth,  which  displays  a  pattern 
of  any  kind  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist. 

AUboQgb  pallia  were  finished  for  use.  without 
&e  mterrentioo  of  the  taUoK,  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  embroiderer  (P/tryt/io;  xoijcjXt^s, 
9\mifMpUs :  Acich.  e.  Timank.  p.  118,  ed.  Reiake ; 
SAiA.  ad  be.} ;  and  itiU  more  commonly  to  the 
fuller  [FuLLo],  who  received  thcni  hoth  wlien 
iJiey  wece  aew  from  the  loom,  and  when  they 
were  ndHed  tlini^h  use.  Hence  it  was  a  re- 
commv-ndation  of  tlii.s  artiilc  of  attiri*  to  ho  well- 
tiiMlden  (^inmsToy,  Apolion.  Rhod.  ii.  30)  and 
well  waslied  (ArXsvtr,  Horn.  Od,  viii  42A).  The 
Tn  '1  v,  ho  pf  rformed  tlio  operation  are  called  o' 
s-Avr^s,  t.  e.  the  washer*,  in  an  inscription  found 
in  tlie  stadhm  at  Atli«M.  Another  appellation 
which  they  b  re,  viz.  ol  cmStT^,  the  tnaders 
(SchoL  M  J  poll.  Rhod.  I.  c.)y  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  woodcut,  representing  them  at  thdr  work, 
in  p.  552. 

Considering  paliium  and  paUa^  Iftdrtoy  and 
iS>p«Sf  as  generic  teims,  we  find  spectfie  tenns 

inclodcd  under  them,  and  denoting  distinctinn<i 
which  depended  on  the  materials  of  which  the 
doth  was  madei  Among  the  Oradts  and  Romans 

hv  far  the  most  coninutn  material  was  wool. 
(Plant.  MU.  iii.  1.  93 ;  Xen.  Oam,  ril  36  ; 
Tbeecrit  L  «.)  The  gannent  made  of  H  (bnieum 
jiai.'ium,  C\c.  de  NaLDeor.  iii.  35)  was  called  (fit>ni 
the  root  of  /aso,  wool),  in  Latin  Labna,  in  Greek 
TtKdtmx  and  as  tte  garment  Taried,  not  only  in 
Colour  and  oniamcut,  but  also  in  fincnes^i,  in  close- 
ness of  texture  {luariwv  AnrT«jTijTo»,  Aelian,  V,  IJ. 
IT.  3),  and  in  sixe,  some  of  these  difl^erencM  wen- 
exf»rfjjied  by  the  diminutives  of  x^""**"!  ""ch  as 
XAoiytoy,  xKavti  (Herod,  iiL  ;  Athen.  xii.  pp. 
54fi,a,  fi4«,a,  553,a),  x^o^^^^ov  (Herod,  i.  195, 
eoamired  with  Stmho,  xvi,  1.  §  20  ;  Plut  Sjnrf. 
PnML  tL  6  ;  i>tonys.  Aai.  liouu  viL  9),  X'^'^'"^- 
aior  (Aristoph.  Aeham,  518  ;  Aesch.  e»  TSmnrch. 
p.  142  ;  Alcrphron,  i.  38),  and  x^t'*'"'''<'5»ov. 
(Aristonb.  i'aap,  1002.)  In  like  manner  we  find 
&e  Mluaiil  not  mdy  designated  by  epithets  added 
to  the  general  terms  in  order  to  denote  thnt  it  v  a- 
mode  of  fiax, «.  g.  iniruiv  Kipovv^  Kmtio  t't6it\vTa 
fdf^  (OtplMM,  d»  Livid,  792),  patSm^  Ummn 
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(Tftid.  Ilisp.  Ori'f.  x-r.  '25),  but  also  distinpui  1m  1 
by  the  specific  tenns  litdeum^  linteamen ;  sindou 
(Mart.  Kpig.  iv.  12);  triwiAv  (Herod,  il  86.  j 
Mark,  xiv.  51,  52)  ;  and  its  diminutive  tntrSoyioy. 
(Palladii.  Vita  Scrap,)  A  warse  linen  pallium  was 
also  called  ^ti<rttv  (Pollux,  vii.  c.  li>),  and  a  fine 
one  AWnf,  dim.  oBovioy.  (Unm.  If.  iii.  141,  xviii. 
595  ;  Bninck,  Aitul.  iii.  Ul.)  'I  heHo  specilic  terms 
are  no  donhtof  Egyptian  origin,  having  been  in" 
troduced  among  the  llubrews,  tlie  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans,  together  vvith  the  articles  of  njerthaii- 
dise  to  which  they  were  applied.  On  the  same 
principle  a  cotton  pidlium  is  called  jxiUu  carEatii'a 
(Prudent.  PtyeAom.  186,  187),  and  a  silk  ^lunvl  is 
denominated  jHilIimn  Sericum  (Stat  Jijflv.  iii.  4. 
(i.O),  and  9d6rioy'irjpiKi».  (Arrian,/^er.  Afar.JUfJltk. 
pp.  104,  170,  173,  177,  ed.  Bkncardi.) 

The  following  instanoaa  of  the  iijiplication  of 
pallia  to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  show  that  it 
is  an  error  to  translate  the  word  in  all  cases  by 
"cloftk"  or  "garment,"  and  although  in  some  of 
these  oases  the  application  may  have  been  accidental, 
it  sertes  not  die  lees  on  that  account  to  demonstrate 
the  form  and  properties  of  the  thing  spoken  oi^ 
and  the  true  roeaaii^  of  the  Tacious  names  by 
which  it  was  catted. 

I.  They  were  used  to  spread  over  beds  and 
couches,  and  to  cover  the  body  during  sleep  (ifjii- 
TioK,  Aelian,  V.  H.  viiL  7,  xii.  1 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  13  ; 
i'moti (ryu^»y,  Thcophrast  Char.  23  ;  ^dfMT,  Soph. 
Ttaeh,  916,  compare  637  ;  X*^^  Thcocrit  xviii. 
19,  zxiT.  25;  Horn.  Od.  xir.  fi00~<21,  xvii. 
HG,  179,  XX.  4,  9%  143;  Hymn,  in  Ftw.  159— 
184  ;  x^<u'^<'^'"o*',  Alciphron,  L  c. ;  pallimm.  Jar. 
tL  902  ;  Spartian,  I/adr.  22).  In  many  of  Aeso 
cases  it  is  to  be  ob?ervtd,  that  the  same  pallium 
which  was  worn  as  a  garment  by  day  served  to 
sleep  in  at  night,  in  exact  agreement  wiA  the 
practice  which  to  the  present  day  prevails  among 
the  Bcdouiu  Arabii,  who  constantly  use  their  larga 
hykcs  for  both  purposes.  [Lectus  ;  LoDix  ; 
Tape.s.] 

II.  They  wtfe  spread  on  the  ground  and  used 
for  carpetSL   Clitas,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  when 

]\r  hi  id  a  levee,  appeared  walkbg  M  voptpvp&u 
lliaumv.  (Athen.  xii.  |^  639,  c)  This  was  an 
aflbetatittt  of  Eastem  luxuiy.  When  the  people 
at  Jerusalem  spread  their  hykes  upon  the  ground 
(as  recorded  in  St  Matt  xxi.  8 }  St  Mark,  xi.  8  ; 
St  Luke,  six.  86)  they  intended  thereby  to  recog- 
nise Jesus  as  a  king.  [TAPKa] 

IIL  They  were  hung  over  doon  (Prudent  adv, 
Sj/m,  it  726),  and  vsed  a«  awnings  er  curtains. 
(Athen.  xil  p.  518,  a.) 

IV.  At  the  bath,  persons  wiped  xmd  nibbed 
themsehes  not  only  with  linen  sheets  (Imflns),  but 
with  very  soft  blankets  {paUiis  ex  mollissima  lanti 
fartii^  Petron.  Hed,  28).    The  coarse  linen  cloth 
used  for  this  purpose  was  called  mbanum  (aiSoatw), 

V.  .\c:nTnemTion  (Horn.  //.  viii.  221)  holds  in 
his  hand  "  a  great  purple  <papo%  "  to  serve  as  a 
banner  floating  in  the  air. 

VI.  Pallia,  especially  of  linen  and  cotton,  were 
used  for  sails  (^ffffwvej,  Lycophron,  v.  26  ;  \i»6- 
KpoKov  (fxipos,  V.un\).J/ec,  1080 ;  HoBuOd.  y.  258). 

VII.  When  Antony's  ships  were  on  fire,  his 
soldiers,  having  failed  to  extinguish  it  by  water, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  in  sufficient  quantity, 
thre.r  iipnn  it  their  thick  blankets  (^fidria  aArs* 
rd  TtaxfOj  iJion  Cass.  1.  34). 

VIII.  Thick  eowse  bjankcti,  which  had  net 
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been  to  tilt'  fuller  (Ifidria  kyvJirra^  PluL 
PrM.  vL  6),  were  wrapped  round  ice  and  mam  to 
kwp  them  firom  melting. 

IX.  A  fine  white  blanket  witt  iometime*  wed 
as  a  shroud  {<p«pos  to^t^Iok,  Horn.  A  xriil  853  ; 
Orf.  it  94—100;  kiikrum,  Xen.  Cgnp*  * 

I  U).  .  .  ^ 

X.  In  Asia,  horses  and  othet  ■nimli  «ed  to 
ride  upon,  weweowwd  with  beautiful  pallia,  e«po- 
cially  upon  occasions  of  ceremony  or  ^  wjojcing. 
Cyrus  had  200  horses  corcred  With  itrfpod  dotnt. 
(Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3.  §  16.)  Whon  the  Persian 
amlwisjwianr,  a  few  yean  apo»  went  to  Uie  IcYce  in 
London,  his  horses  were  m  like  BMnwier  eorend 
^afe'Sorrotf  Iftarloif.  Compre  St  Matt  xxi.  7  ; 
St.  Mark,  xi.  7  ;  St  Luke,  xix.  36.  [Tapm.] 

XI.  The  newly-born  inflnl  w«i  wnnMdjn  n 
blanket  (^t,  Horn,  ifytm,  im  AfOL  121).  [In- 

CITNAni'LA.]   

X I I.  Lastly,  the  pallium  WM  the  moet  oomnon 
article  of  the  Am ICTUH.  [Chi  amyr.]  Honco  we 
find  it  continually  mentioned  in  oonjunction  with 
the  Tunica,  which  conttitnted  the  indutni.  Such 
|»|inwes  as  "coat  and  waistcoat,"  or  "shoos  rind 
•tockingj,"  an  net  mow  common  with  ua  than 
such  as  thoae  wlifch  fblloir,  in  ancient  anthen: 
tunica  patliumque  (Cic  m  Verr.  ▼.  52  ;  Plant. 
Epid.  V.  2.  61)  ;  lijuinov  ifol  x""^"  «>  ^i^'  "'^ 
a  certain  philosopher  (Diog.  LaKrt  79) ;  y"* 
luAriov  iteU  -rhv  x«T«vf<'>«»'  ;  <^apo*  X'"^*"" 
(Horn.  //.  xxiv.  588,  Od.  TiiL  425)  ;  x^""*" 

T.  229,  viii.  455,  x.  305,  451,  xir.  132,  154, 
320,  341,  XV.  330,  xvii.  89);  X><^h  ko2 
Xtrminvnos.  (Antiphwics,  ap.  JtfM.  xii.  p.  545, 
a.)  The  following  passages  also  exemplify  the 
nractice  of  namiug  these  two  articles  of  dress  to 
gether:  A.CWI.  tL  10;  Plant  JVfc.  r.  2.  80 ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  198,  c,  d,  f ;  Theophrast  Oar.  21  } 
St  Matt.  T.  40  ;  St  John,  xix.  23—25. 
.  But  although  the  polliinn  and  tnnica  were  al- 
ways regarded  ns  oBsential  i>arts  of  an  entire  dress, 
yet  each  of  them  might  be  worn  without  the  other. 
Qnea  in  wliieh  the  tnnie  was  retained  and  the 
Uankct  laid  .-uside,  arc  explained  under  the  article 
Nodus.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  pallium  would 
not  be  the  meet  eonrenlent  kind  of  dress  when  the 
wenn  r  of  it  liad  oci  avion  to  run  ;  and  wc  find  that 
in  such  circumstances  he  cither  put  it  away  entirely 
(Hem.  n,  tt.  18»,  Od.  xvr.  500)  or  folded  it  up 
as  a  Scottish  Highlander  folds  his  plaid,  and  threw 
it  round  his  neck  or  over  his  shoulder.  (Plant 
Oapi.  iT.  1.  12^  2.  0  J  Ter.  Vhor.  v.  6.  4.) 
On  the  Other  hand,  to  wear  tlie  pallium  without 
ihe  andtf'dfftbing  indicated  poverty  or  severity  of 
manners,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates  ( Xen.  Mem.  i. 
6.  §  2),  Agesilaus  (Aclinn,  V.H.  vii.  13),  and 
Oelon,  king  of  Syracuse.  (Diod.  Sic  xi.  26.) 

The  palTinm  was  no  doubt  often  folded  about 
the  Iwdy  Rimj.lv  with  a  view  to  defend  it  from 
cold,  and  without  any  n  gard  to  [jractfulness  of  ap- 
pearanee.  It  il  thus  seen  on  the  ]H>r6ons  of  I*oly- 
niccs  and  Parthenopaeus  in  the  celebrated  intaglio, 
now  preserved  at  Berlin,  rcpresentmg  five  of  the 
heroei  who  fought  agamst  Thebes,  and  copied  on 
an  enlarged  scale  in  the  annexed  woodcut  The 
names  of  the  several  heroes  arc  placed  beside  them 
in  Etruscan  letters.  This  precious  relic  was  found 
at  Penigia.  (W'inckelmnnn,  Diacript.  des  Pierres 
gravis  de  6/o«o4,  p.  344—347).  By  a  slight 
adaptatiftn,  the  mode  of  wearing  it  was  nndand 
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both  more  graceful  and  more  convenient  It «» 
first  passed  over  the  left  shoulder,  then  drawn  be- 
hind the  back  and  under  the  right  arm,  leaving  it 
hare,  and  llien  thrown  again  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Of  this  we  see  an  example  in  a  bas-relief  ei^»ed 
by  DodwelL  {Tour  thram^  Orsoor,  voL  I  p.?4t) 
Another  very  common  method  was  to  £wten  tke 
pallium  with  a  brooch  [F1BUI.A]  over  the  ikht 
shoulder  (4/x^<ir*poj'ao-fliu,  Honk/tz:  131 — 
Stat.  Thdt,  \tL  658,  659  ;  A|.ul.  /Vor.  il.  1\  Laivin;- 
the  right  arm  at  liberty,  and  to  pots  the  middk 
of  it  either  under  the  left  arm  so  as  to  fcave  thst 
arm  at  liberty  also,  or  over  the  left  shoulder  mm 
to  cover  the  left  arm.  We  see  Phocioo  attired  is 
the  Ust-mcntioned  ftshion  in  the  admhedsUie 
him  preserved  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  {Mut.  Pit- 
Oement.  vol.  i.  tav.  43.)  (See  woodcut.)  The 
attachment  of  the  pallium  by  nwaai  rf  we  mA 
cauaed  it  to  depad  in  »  giaoefid  miucr  (4 


«»  hmm»,  Viig.  Am,  iv.  263),  and  „ 
mainly  to  the  protluction  of  those  dignin™  f"* 
elecant  forms  which  we  so  much  admin-  m  ancwrt 
sculptuw*  Wh«  •  person  la^  he  often  slknr.^l 
his  pallium  to  fall  from  his  Bb  uldcr,  son  »«* 
velope  the  lower  part  of  his  body  only. 

l4a  cagnm  of  the  notthem  nations  of 
(aeawoodoit,  p^SlI)  ww  a  woQUcn|aU»iS<>^ 
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laBbd,  lik«  Unt  of  the  Gxeek«»  by  means  of  a 
liioocK  or  with  a        them    ft  ratntitiite  for  a 

l>rK>ch.  (Tacit  Germ.  17  ;  St  ml  hi,  iv,  4.  3.)  The 
CiaaU  wore  in  fiunmer  one  which  was  stiriped  and 
dwqiicred,  io  fts  to  ftgre*  exwlly  with  tke  pinid 
uhich  still  distiiipiiishcs  tin  ir  SL-i  ttisli  di  Ski  iulfiuts  ; 
ia  wintpr  it  was  thick  and  much  more  simple  m 
c«lo«r  and  pattenu  (Dto(L  Sie; iO.)  Tte  Gmeks 
luid  Ronirij  s  uis  1  \M  ir.;  (I'lfTi  rt  lit  jallia  in  summer 
and  in  winter.  The  thin  pallium  made  for  summer 
wcair  WM  cdkd  Xfier,  disi,  Af^Sd^ior  ^Aristoph. 
Jvc-fj  713 — 717)  and  nrttpoy  dim.  airti/Mw  (Horn. 
Od.  iL  102,  vL  179 ;  Xea  Hut,  Gr.  ir.  6.  §  4) 
m  wrtwahiiiMtiea  fimn  Ae  waim  palllaan  with  m 
Isilg  nap,  which  ^^'n5  '.rr.n-,  in  v.-intcr  darn'r^  Mart, 
sir.  136  i  x^^***^  Moeris,  $.  v.;  Hom.  It,  xvi.  2*24, 
<M.  »v.  £99 ;  Plsk  d*  Awi.  p.  73,  ed.  Stoph.  ; 
AxAoivol,  Cnlllm.  IfymH.  in  Diur  \  \  ^).  This  di« 
rtnttion  iu  dress  was,  however,  pmctigcd  ouly  by 
thtae  who  oonld  ftllbid  it  Socrates  wore  the  same 
polliom  both  in  famaMi  and  wiato:  (Xon.  Afsm. 
Te.  I  2.) 

Om  kmd  of  Uanket  was  worn  hj  boys,  another 

by  m<*n  (t^  ■vmiiKhPy  rh  iu'Spttov  'udnoy,  Pint  flc 
Avd,  iniu).  Women  wore  this  gnrment  aa  well  as 
men.  '*Phocion's  wife,**  says  Aelbn  {V.  If.  vii. 
0)1, •*  wore  Phwion's  pallium  :  but  Xantbii>[ « , 
rehited  bj  the  same  author  (tiL  10),  would  nut 
wear  that  of  her  husband  Socrates.  (See  also  Hom. 
O'i.  Y  230,  X.  512,  543  ;  Plant.  Mai.  iv.  2. 

3*1  ;  lierud.  v.  H7-)  When  the  means  were  not 
wanting,  women  wore  pallia,  which  were  in  gene- 
ril  smaller,  finer,  and  of  more  splendid  and  boauti- 
ftti  colours  than  those  uf  men  (i^oi^ria  iu^iptla^ 
AsMtoph.  Eodet.  26,  75,  333),  although  men  also 
sometimes  displayed  tlieir  fondness  for  dress  by 
adopting  in  these  respects  the  female  costume. 
Thus  Alcibiades  was  distinguished  by  his  purple 
pallium  which  trailed  upon  the  ground  (Plut  Akib. 
pp.  ;i50,  ,3t;2,  ed.  Steph.)  ;  for  a  train  was  one  of 
the  oniaments  of  Grecian  as  well  as  Oriental  dress 
((VoTiW  Plato,  Alcib.  L  p.  341,  ed.  Bekkcr  ; 

Uvid.  Met.  ItiG;  Quintil.  xu  3),  the  general 
rule  being  that  the  upper  garment  should  reach  the 
knee,  but  not  the  ground*  (AoUaOy  K. //•  zi.  lU  ; 
Thcophrast  Char.  4.) 

Philosophers  wore  a  coarse  and  che^i  paUhmi, 
which  from  being  exposed  to  much  wear  was 
called  rplgtir  and  rpt€itrtop.  ( Aristoph.  IHat,  897  ; 
A  then.  v.  p.  211,e  ;  Themist.  Oral.  x.  p.  155,  ed. 
IMfldorf  ;  paUiutrumy  ApuL  florid.  L)  The  same 
waa  worn  also  by  poor  persons  (Isaeus,  de  Die. 
fc94,  ed-  Reiske  ;  Polyaen.  .^I'/rd/.  vii.  36),  by  the 
Spartans  (Ath«).  xii.  p.  535, e  ;  Aolian,  KM.  riu 
13),  weod  in  a  later  age  by  monlct  and  hermits 
{^>aibw  rpi^wriof,  Synes.  Epist.  147  ;  ««//m/m  msli- 
san,  Hieron.  Vita  Niiar,),  These  blanketeers 
(Tptitmn^i^pot,  Falladit,  AiW.  £aa«.  m  vUa  Smip.) 
often  went  without  a  tunic,  and  they  sonietinies 
■applied  its  place  by  the  greater  siie  of  their  pal- 
liinn.  It  iiiMorded  of  the  philosopher  An^thenea, 
that  "  ho  first  doubled  his  pallium  "  (Dio^'.  LaL'rt. 
Ti.  6,  13),  in  which  contrimice  he  was  followed 
hf  M>  brather  Cj-nics  (Brunck,  Anal  il  22  ;  I  lor. 
l.'fn$f.  i.  7.  25),  and  especially  by  Diogenes,  who 
also  slept  and  died  in  it,  and  who  according  to 
■ome  was  tha  firat  invmtor  of  this  finhioau  (Diog. 
L.iUrt.  vi.  22,  77.)  The  large  fiallium,  thus  used, 
was  called  SiwKots  (diplois,  Jsid.  Hisp.  Or^.  xix. 
24),  and  abo  BxoMiai  Umm,  beina  ware  with- 
«at  the  fibdi^  H  laft  tha  righl  •hoolder  hara,  as 


seen  in  the  prcoeding  fisuxo  of  Polynioes,  and  in 
the  has*i«U«f  in  l>odw«U?B  Tonr  already  rafenvd 

to  (Plant  Mil.  iv.  4.  4:i  ;  Aelian,  V.  If.  \x.  34)  ; 
and,  when  a  girdle  was  added  round  the  H«ist,  it 
appraaehed  itill  noro  to  tha  appearance  of  the 
sititrle-sleoved  tunic,  the  use  of  which  it  suix-rseth  d. 

Under  the  Roman  republic  and  the  early  Em- 
perors, tha  TooA  waa  wntn  hj  men  instead  of  the 
{lallium.  They  were  pmnd  of  this  distinction,  and 
therefore  considered  tiiat  to  be  paUiatm  or  tojfviut 
nMtoad  of  bamg  loffutmt  Indicated  an  afleetatton  of 
f^rrri  tn  or  ercn  luirbarian  manners,  {(h'tcm  jmUio 
amidmtt  Plin.  EfitL  ir.  11  ;  GraedpalUutit  PlauL 
Ohm  iL  S.  9 ;  Cia  A,  alv.  I  ;  SneCon. 

./(//.  48  ;  VaL  Mar.  ii.  6.  §  10.)  Cae^  in.i,  on  Ins 
return  from  the  north  of  Europe,  offended  the 
Romana  (togatot)  by  addressing  tham  in  a  plaid 
(t^rsicolore  tagulo)  and  tiawian.  [BmAOCAS.] 
(Tacit  Hist,  il  20.)  [J.  Y.J 

PA'LMIPKS,  I  c.  jt*$  H  patmm,  a  Roman 
lAeasurc  of  length,  equal  to  a  font  and  a  [laltn  ;  or 
a  foot  and  a  quarter,  or  15  inches,  or  2(1  digits. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xvii.  20.  s.  32  ;  VitruT.  v.  6).  [P.S.] 

P.\LMrS,  properly  the  width  of  the  opK'n 
hand,  or,  more  exactly,  of  the  fwux  tingers,  was 
I  ii^k  d  by  the  Romans  for  two  different  measures  of 
1'  :igth,  namely,  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
iroAcucrr^,  or  iwpov  in  old  Oroek,  and  ffnidattii 
respectively.  In  the  ftnncr  sense  it  is  equal  to 
4  digits,  or  3  inches,  nr  l-4th  of  a  foot,  or  l-(>'t]i 
of  the  cubit.  [Mk.\£>uk.\,  p.  751,  b.]  Jemme  (i« 
Ezeck,  40)  expressly  states  that  this  wa.4  iis  pro|>er 
meaning,  but  that  the  Greek  aniOaixi]  wm  also 
called  by  some  palmus ;  or,  fur  the  sake  uf  dis- 
tinction, palma;  inwhidi  aanse  it  would  be  3-4  tha 
of  a  foot.  Hence  some  writers  distinguish,  in  the 
old  Roman  metrical  system,  a  ptdmua  major  uf  'J 
inches,  and  a  ptdmus  mtnor  of  3  inches,  and  tbej 
suppose  that  the  former  is  referred  to  by  Varro 
{li.Ii.  iii.  7),  Idcler  has,  however,  shown  that 
this  supposition  is  groundless,  that  Varro  tvU  rs  to 
the  common  palm  of  4  digits  (3  inches),  and  the 
larger  palm  only  occurs  in  later  Roman  writers, 
(f/tier  die  L'dngcn  vnd  Fhickenmassc  <lcr  AUen^ 
p.  129).  From  this  huge  paimiu  of  9  inches  the 
modem  Roman /Ni/ifio  is  derived.  [P-S  ] 

PA LUDAMENTUM, according  to  Varro 
viL  37)  and  Festus  (».  e.),  origioailv'  signiBed 
any  military  decoration  ;  but  the  word  is  always 
used  to  denote  the  cloak  worn  by  a  Roman  gener.il 
commanding  an  aimj,  his  principal  ofii<»:rB  and 
personal  attendanta,  hi  eontradistinction  to  the 
sagiwi  [SaouuJ  of  the  cotninoa  soldiers  and  the 
toga  or  garb  of  peace.  It  was  the  practice  for  a 
Roman  magistrate  after  he  had  reoeived  the  tn^ie. 
riuin  from  the  Coniitia  Curialii  and  offered  up  his 
vows  in  the  Capitol,  to  march  out  of  the  citj  arrayed 
in  the  palttdxmentnm  {arire  palmduius^CUs.  odFim, 
viii.  10)  attended  hy  liis  lictors  in  similar  attire 
ipaludatit  lictorilmtf  Liv.  xli.  10,  xlv.  39),  nor 
eoold  he  agMtt  enter  the  gates  nntit  he  had  formally 
divested  himself  of  this  enihlem  of  military  power, 
a  ceremony  considered  so  solemn  and  so  indispens- 
able that  even  the  empetots  obserred  it  (Tacit 
I  fiat.  ii.  BJ)  ;  compare  Sueton.  Vifcll.  c.  11.)  Hence 
Cicero  declared  that  Vcrres  had  sinned  "  conUu 
auspicia,  contra  onmes  divinat  at  hmnanai  seli- 
gioncs,"  because,  after  leaving  the  city  in  his  palu- 
damentum  (ciun  ^mdatus  anstet)^  be  stole  back  ia 
a  Uttar  to  visit  his  mistresi.  (/«  Varr.  t,  ISi) 

Tha  paludamcntom  was  open  in  front,  readied 
3i  3 
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4o«n  to  the  knees  or  a  little  lower,  tad  hang 
leoeelr  orer  tibe  iboalden,  hemf^  fiittened  acroM 

the  chest  hy  a  clasp.  A  foolish  cdiitrovorsy  has 
ahaen  amonff  antiquariea  with  regard  to  the  poei- 
tion  of  tbie  daip,  aome  aiMrtbg  that  it  reited  on 
thi^  riu'^it  Blintilflcr,  othera  on  the  Ii'ft,  both  parties 
ap[)oaliQ^  to  aitcieut  itataoa  and  wulptures  in  tup- 
port  of  ueir  tevcral  opinions.  It  is  evident  from 
the  nature  of  the  pamieiit,  as  represente  d  in  the 
annexed  illuatrations,  that  the  buckle  must  have 
shifted  from  place  to  place  according  to  tiie  noTe- 
mentsof  the  wearer  ;  accordingly,  in  the  following 
cut,  which  contains  two  tigures  from  Trajan  s  column, 


one  representing  an  officer,  the  other  the  emperor 
with  a  tonic  nnd  frinped  paludamentum,  we  oh- 

serve  the  cl.i-]i  t>u  tli<'  ti^'ht  shoulder,  and  this 
would  nioniffktly  1m  ita  usual  position  when  the 
doak  was  not  used  for  warmth,  for  thos  the  right 


PAMBOEOTIA. 

hand  and  am  %oald  be  free  and  anemberrassed  { 
bat  in  dM  piacading  cal,  copied  ftcm  Raeeelia 

Maffci,  rcpreaenting  also  a  Roman  emperor,  vt 
perceive  that  tha  dasp  is  on  tbt  faft.allfdder; 
while  in  the  cot  baiow,llM«dbiS'lNMiWwiMiBr 

from  the  great  Mosaic  of  Pompeii,  we  lee  the 
paludauienttun  flying  bade  in  the  dMiq|^asd  the 


cLisp  nearly  in  fnnt   It  aacjr be  aM  flMttbe  fcat 

is  a  Grecian  figure  ;  but  this,  if  true,  i»  of  no  im- 
portance, since  the  chlamys  and  the  paladantfntaai 
were  easentiaUy,  if  notabaolatdy,  tbasHseu  Maahs 
Marcellua  considers  the  two  term*  g>'non}'moiii, 
and  Tacitus  {Aam.  zii.  66)  tdls  haw  the  ifkndid 
nanmadiia  exhibited  by  CSaadiaa  was  ihaedby 
Agrippina  dressed  dUamjfde  aartUa.  whSe  Plinr 
(//.  N.  xzxiii  S)  and  Dion  Caasius  (Ix.  ii)  m 
narratbg  the  nme  alacy  in  napectiTdy  the  c» 
nressions       "  —  - 

Oiaxpvoy. 


The  colour  of  the  paludamentam  was  coauuoniy 
white  or  purple,  and  hence  it  was  maikad  aad ie> 
mcnibered  that  Cra^^us  im  the  moottog  sf  Ae 
fatal  battle  nf  Carrhac  went  forth  in  a  daik  clsawd 
mantle.  (Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  11  ;  compare  Plia. 
ff.  N.  xxiL  1  ;  Hirtiua,  de  UUo  J/ricaao,  c. 
57.)  [W.R.] 

PALUS,  a  pole  or  ataka,  waa  naad  in  the  mai- 
iary  exercises  of  the  HoUMHM.  It  WW  atuck  into 
the  ground,  and  the  tironea  had  to  attadc  it  u  if  it 
luid  been  a  real  enemv  ;  hence  thia  kind  of  exer- 
cise ia  aonietimes  called  Palaria.  ( Veget.  LUX 
Juvtmal  (ri.  247)  alludes  to  it  when  he  aart, 
^  Quia  non  vidit  rulneta  pali  ?  "  and  Maitid  (vk 
32.  8)  apeaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  sAjpea,  *JM 
nuili  stipitis  irt-is  liebes,"  ( Becker, Ca//M,i. Ik37&) 

PAMBOEO'TIA  (watiSoUiTta).  a  1 
g}Tia  of  all  the  Boeotians,  which  tne 
compare  with  the  Panatheoaea  of  the  Atdcsna, 
and  the  Pamonia  of  the  laniipi.  Xha 
object  of  the  maettag  wai 
Athena  Itonia,  who  had  a  temple  in  tha 
boorhood  of  Corooea,  near  w^hich  tha 
was  hdd.  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  411  ;  Paa8.ix.li.  1^1.) 
From  Poly  bins  (iv.  3,  ix.  34)  it  appears  that  during 
this  national  festival  no  war  waa  allowed  ts  be 
carried  on,  and  that  in  ease  of  w  a  tnst  «■ 
always  concluded.  Tliis  ponegyris  is  also  nus- 
tioned  by  Plutarch.  {AmaL  Aorrot.  p.  774,  1) 
It  is  a  disputed  pohHwMsrlha  Ffe^MBotMhsd 
anything  to  do  with  the  political  conatitatiaa  ef 
Boeotia,  or  with  the  relatioa  of  ita  aeveial  tsvaa 
to  Thebes;  baf  if  ao,!!  «■  Wva  beta  ealy  p»> 
vious  to  the  time  when  Thrl  e<;  had  oht.\inrd  t^:o 
undisputed  aujuremacy  in  IWotia.  The  que«ttua 
is  dtsoMNd  i^fiiiala  Groix, />ea  r 
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ef  tAdminiatr.  de  I'Etai  /tderaiij  ti<\o  /hotiens,  in 
tke  Mtm.  d»  fAcad.  det  InaerijA.  toI.  viii.  (1U27) 

^  214,      I  WMfaamntli,  UdUAlL  toI.  i.  p  1 7n. 
2d  edit.  [L.S.] 
PANATHENAKA  (Hoi^reua),  the  grcatett 

tmA  most  splendid  of  the  fi-stivuls  celi^  nircd  in 
Attica  in  honour  of  Atliena,  in  tiic  cluinu.it'f  of 
Atlieoa  Polias,  or  the  protcctrefis  of  the  city.  It 
wa.c  said  t)  hiivf*  }»<>»«'t  in'titt^tr^  l  hy  Krichthoniiu 
(HarptKrat  s.  r.  l\aya&i]yaia  ;  Mami,  Par.  Kp.  10), 
and  its  orig^inal  name,  until  the  time  of  Tbeseua, 
wi»s  believed  to  have  \)*H-n  Athi'uat>a  ;  but  wJicn 
Tb»'«?a*  united  all  the  Alticans  into  one  lK)dy,  this 
festival,  whick  tlm  liecame  the  common  festiral  of 
all  Atticsns,  wm  called  Fanathi-iiac.i.  (Pane.  viii. 
2.  §  1  ;  Plut  Thes,  24  ;  Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  G  ; 
Hjgin.  Pod.  Adrm.  ii.  13;  Suid. «.«.  UaitalMivaia.) 
Accordu)?  Xf>  this  account  it  would  aeem  as  if  the 
t:ame  of  the  festival  were  derired  from  that  of  the 
citT  ;  but  the  original  name  Athenaea  was  un> 
doubtedly  derived  from  that  of  the  goddess,  and 
the  subsequent  appellation  Panathenaea  merely  sig- 
nifies  the  festival  of  Athena,  common  to  or  cele- 
brated by  all  the  Attic  tribes  conjointly.  Pana- 
thenaea are  indeed  mentioned  as  having  been  cele- 
brated previous  to  the  reign  of  Theseus  (Apollod. 
iiL  15.  §  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  (iO),  but  these  writers 
merely  transfer  a  name  common  in  their  own  days 
to  a  time  when  it  was  not  yet  applicable.  Tho 
Panathenaea,  which,  as  iar  «•  the  chasncttf  implied 
in  the  name  is  concerned,  molt  be  icgwded  M  an 
IMtitation  of  Theseus,  w>  re  celcl>rated  once  in 
crerj  y^.  (Hwpocmt.  Suid.  ».  v.)  All  writers 
who  bare  oecaiion  10  tpeek  of  tliii  feitivBl  agree 
in  distinguishing  two  kintlfl  of  Pannthenat>a,  the 
md  the  lesaer,  and  in  stating  that  the 
Md  every  fbartb  yew  (werrwnjplj), 
whole  the  latter  was  celebrated  once  in  every 
5«ar.  \A\aeok^iJvytm,adI)emottkMid.  p.  510), 
by  nntdce  odls  the  IcMwr  Faimthenaea  a  rptrrnpls. 

The  lime,  when  the  lesser  P.iiialhcnaea  (wliicli 
Kie  mostly  called  Panathenaea,  without  any  epithet, 
-while  the  greater  are  generally  distinguished  hy 
t'lt'  adjLxtlvo  ^le^oAa)  w<'re  cclohnited,  is  dt  scrilii'd 
by  Pioclns  {ad  I'ttU.  Tim,  p.  26,  &c)  in  a  vagitc 
naniMr  u  following  the  odmmtieiii  ef  the  Sendi- 
dcla  ;  fniin  which  Alciirsius  infers  that  the  Pana- 
theiiaea  were  held  tm  the  day  after  the  B^dideia, 
Aat  is,  on  die  90th  el  Thaii{elion.  Petitus  (Leg. 
JiL  p.  TH),  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  from 
Demoetbcn^  (e.  Timoorat.  f.  708),  that  the  Pona- 
tihenaea  moat  have  fallen  in  the  month  of  Heca- 
trnnl^ncon,  atjd  Corsini  (Fast.  AU.  ii.  357,  &c.) 
has  ^irtber  proved  from  the  some  passage  of  I)c- 
moaUienee,  that  the  fectival  mtiit  hate  cooinenccd 
b4?fore  the  20th  of  this  month,  and  we  mnr  add 
that  it  was  probably  on  the  17tb.  Clinton  \l'ad. 
ffdL  n.  p.  832,  &c)  has  revived  the  opinion  of 
Meursim.  (CwDpaia  H»  A.  MttUer,  foacrffa— wa, 

The  fPNt  Panathenaea  wei«,  aeeerdja^  to  the 

rtnanirnous  ncmnnts  of  the  ancicntB,  a  pentnetcris, 
and  were  held  in  tlic  third  year  of  i-v.-ry  Olympiad. 
CBSckh,  SlaaUk.  ii.  p.  165,  &c.)  Proclue  {miPbO. 
Ti-m.  p.  }1)  !5nys  that  t!:c  }^r<  ai  Panathenaea  were 
held  on  the  '2oth  of  lieaitoniliaeon.  This  stnto- 
nent,  however,  must  not  lend  us  to  supiwse  that 
thr  trreat  Panathenaea  only  la?t'  d  '  r  '  "  rlny  ; 
hut  Proclus  in  mentioning  this  particular  day  woa 
prubably  thinking  of  the  moot  solemn  day  of  the 
leitiTal  on  which  the  gteat  pNMirioik  took  place 


(Thucyd,  vi.  5ti),and  which  was  in  all  proliabilitj 
the  last  day  of  the  festival,  for  it  ii  exToreiely  eteted 
tliat  till  festival  l;uited  for  Bevrnil  days.  (Schd*  oil 
Eunp.  lla-uL  464  ;  Aristid.  i'anaik.  p.  H7.)  We 
have,  moreover,  efeiy  reason  to  aoppaee  vith 
Htukli,  that  the  prent  Panathenneo  took  place  on 
the  Bome  days  of  the  month  of  llecatombiacon,  on 
which  Um  lencr  Panathenaea  were  held,  and  that 
the  Intter  were  not  cflehratf  d  at  all  in  those  years 
111  which  the  former  felL  Now  if,  as  we  have 
supposed,  the  lesser  Panathenaea  oomiBenoed  on 
the  17th,  and  the  last  day  of  the  greater  festival 
fcU  ou  the  28th  of  Hec^itomliaeon,  we  may  perhape 
be  justified  in  believing  that  the  lesser  as  well  ae 
the  grfat«T  Panath<na<a  lasted  for  twelve  davs, 
that  i»,  fruiu  tlie  17lh  to  the  2Bth  of  Htcatom- 
boeon.  This  time  ig  not  too  Ioi  l;.  if  we  consider 
that  the  ancients  thiMnselves  call  tlic  Panathenaea. 
the  longest  of  all  ftastivals  (SchoL  ud  ArittofjJi.  A  u//. 
385),  and  if  wa  bear  in  mind  the  great  variety  of 
games  and  ceremonies  that  took  place  during  tin? 
season.  When  the  distinction  between  the  grfati,r 
and  lesser  Pajiath«iaea  was  introduced,  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  the  former  are  not  mentioned  before  ()\. 
66.  3  (Thucyd.  vL  66,  L  20  ;  Herod,  v.  5t;;,  and 
it  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  they  were  in- 
stituted a  short  time  before  OL  66,  perhaps  by 
PeisutratUB,  for  about  bis  time  certain  innovations 
were  niade  in  the  celebration  of  the  Panathenaea, 
as  is  mentioned  below.  The  principal  diflference 
between  the  two  festivals  was,  that  the  greater 
one  was  more  8olenni,  and  that  on  this  occasion 
the  pepius  of  Athena  was  carried  to  her  temple  in 
a  most  magnificent  proeeiridn  which  waa  not  held 
at  tlie  lesser  Panathenaea, 

The  solemnities,  games,  and  arotisemeiits  of  tho 
Panathenaea  were;  rieh  sacriflcea  of  hnll;,  foot, 
li'irse,  and  chariot  races  f;ynniastic  and  musical 
contests,  and  the  lampadephoria ;  rhapsodists  re- 
cited the  poeroa  of  Homer  and  ether  epic  poets, 

philosophers  disjuitrd,  cork  fi^rhta  were  exiiiliited, 

and  the  people  indulged  in  a  variety  of  other 
amoeeuentt  and  entertainmentu   It  te,  however, 

i!ot  to  he  supjxifed  that  all  these  solenniities 
and  gtmies  took  place  at  the  Posatheiuca  from 
the  cariiMt  tfanea.  Oymnaatie  eonteila,  horse  and 

chariot  races  and  sacrifices  arc  mentioned  in  tho 
legends  belonging  to  the  period  anterior  to  the 
reign  of  Tbeeeoi.    (Apolfod.  and  Died.  K!.  ee. ; 

Pint,  77;c/f.  24.)  The  prize  in  these  contc<its  was 
a  vase  with  tome  oil  from  the  ancient  and  sacred 
efitetieeeif  Athena  on  ^Acmpolia.  (PiDd.Mat. 

X.  35,  &C.  ;  Schol.  o'l  .So;,//.  Or.l.  Cul.  69ft.)  A 
great  many  of  such  vases,  called  Panathenaic  rasea 
(i/ifflptcsr  flowiAfMUNef,  Athen.  t.  p^  199),  have  m 

late  years  been  found  in  Etruria,  southern  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Greece.  They  represent  on  one  side 
the  qgure  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  the  varioot 
contests  and  games  in  which  these  vasm  were 
given  em  prizes  to  the  victors.  The  contests  thcni- 
ftclvcs  have  been  accurately  described  from  the«c 
vnscs  by  Aiuhrosch  (^fturo/,  lu.-fif.  1833.  p.  64 
— 81)),  and  the  prohable  order  in  wliich  they  took 
place  baa  been  defined  hj  MOller  (/.  r,  p.  80,  &c.). 

The  pocwi  of  H  '!i'T  wero  read  by  rhapM)dl>t9 
only  at  the  great  PanaiLn  naea  (Lycurj,'.  c,  Levcrut, 
p.  161),  and  this  cutstom  commenced  in  the  time  of 
'  I'i'-i'^tr-'t'rs  or  of  liis  sou  11  )]>iarclm3,  after  these 

I]>oems  liad  been  ctdlectcd.  Alterwards  the  works 
of  other  epic  poets  also  were  recited  on  this  occa- 
lion.  (Plat  Hifpank.  p.228,hi  Aclian,  T.  //. 
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viii.  2.)  Songs  iii  praise  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton  appear  to  have  been  aroon^  the  standing 
customs  at  the  Panathenaea.  Mtuicai  contests  in 
aiiigiii^  and  in  playing  the  flute  and  the  dthuii 
were  not  introduced  until  the  time  of  P<-ricleB  ; 
they  wem  held  in  the  Odeum.  (Plut.  /Vtie/. 
IS.)  The  fint  who  gained  the  victoiy  in  these 
contests  was  Phrynis,  in  01.  HI.  1.  (Schol.  ad 
Aristaph.  Nub.  971 ;  Mano.  Par.  Ep,  64.)  The 
prixc  fer  the  viotors  in  the  nrasical  contests  was, 
aa  in  the  }ryiuu;istic  contists,  a  vaso,  but  with 
an  additional  chaplet  of  olive  branches.  (Suid. 
«.  V.  UiBanMivaut.)  Cyclic  chflTOses  and  other  kmds 
of  dances  were  also  pcrfDnnwl  at  the  Piumthcnnea 
(Lys.  de  Mumer,  <tooef4.  p.  I'il),  and  the  pyrrfaic 
danee  in  amonr  is  expn-H^^Iy  mentioned.  (Aris- 
loph.  iS'itt).  .Onn,  with  llie  Scliol.)  Of  the  dis- 
cussions Qf  philosophers  and  orators  at  the  Pana- 
thenaea we  still  possess  two  specimeiii,  the  x6yos 
UcwaOrjvaiKSi  of  TBOcrates,  and  that  of  Ariatldes. 
Herodotus  is  said  to  have  recited  his  history  to  the 
Athenians  at  ihe  Panathenaea.  The  management 
of  thi»  ^jaiTi'":  nii<!  n-ntfi.fr-  v,-r>.?  i-Titrusted  to  persons 
called  a(^Ao0«r«u,  who«e  nuitiber  wm  ten,  one  being 
taken  from  every  tribe.  Their  office  lasted  from 
one  great  Piinnthenaic  festival  to  the  other.  (Pol- 
lux, viii.  ii.  (i.)  It  was  formerly  believed,  on  the 
statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (iii.  56  ;  eompare 
Suidas,  *.  r.  TfTpaXoy'ia)^  that  dramatic  represent- 
ations alio  took  place  at  the  PaiuUbeuaea,  but  thia 
111  intake  has  been  clearly  refitted  hy  Bttckh.  (€fratc. 

Tnit/.  PriKrip.  p.  207.) 

The  lainjKidephurui  or  turch-raco  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea has  been  confounded  by  many  writers,  and 
even  by  Wnchgiiirth  ( /Irll.  All.  ii.  2.  p.  I'l')'; 
ii.  p.  573,  2d  cd.j,  with  that  of  the  Bcndideui. 
On  what  day  it  was  held,  and  in  what  relation 
it  stood  to  \h<'  other  cotiteiit.o,  \i  unkuowij,  though 
it  i,i  ch'iur  iliut  it  iiuut  have  taken  place  in  the 
evening.  It  has  been  supposed  hy  some  writers 
that  the  lamfxideplioria  took  place  only  at  the 
great  Panathenaea,  but  thia  rests  upon  the  feeble 
testimony  of  Libanius  {Atytm.  ad  Demotth.  Mid. 
p.  510),  while  all  other  writers  who  mention 
this  lamiiadephoriA,  speak  of  it  as  a  part  of  the 
Panathenaea  in  general,  witbont  tne  epithet 
fic7cUa,  which  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  it 
was  common  to  both  festivals.  The  same  is  implied 
in  a  statement  of  the  author  of  the  Ktyniolo^icum 
Afagnom  (s.  n.  KfpafxuKis)»  The  prise  of  the 
victor  in  the  lampadephoria  was  probAly  the 
lniii|)a<i  itself,  which  ho  dedicated  to  Henoes. 
(Utickh,  Cvrp,  lamrifL  L  n.  243,  260.) 

Tt  is  impossible  to  detennine  the  exact  order  in 
whieh  the  stjicmnitics  tof»k  plaee.  We  may,  how- 
ever, believe  that  those  parts  which  were  the  most 
nndent  preceded  those  which  were  of  later  intro' 
ductioii.  Another  nssisLime  in  thi^  respect  are  tlie 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  in  which  a  series  of  the  solemnities  of 
the  PanatlieiKir  a  is  represented  in  the  great  pro- 
cession. But  they  neither  represent  all  the  so- 
lemniUes— 'for  the  lam^uidephoria  and  the  g}nn- 
niuttic  contests  are  not  rejiresentcd  —  nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  artists  should  have  sacrificed 
beauty  and  symmetiy  merely  to  give  the  solemnities 
in  pr>  ciscly  the  same  order  as  they  sucrr-f  rifd  one 
another  at  the  festival.  In  fact  we  see  iu  these 
scolptttRS  the  fill  to  and  cithara  players  represented 
.1,1  jin  ccding  the  chariots  and  mm  on  horseback, 
though  the  coutcsta  in  chariot  and  horse  racing 


probably  preceded  the  musical  contests.  Bnt  «e 
may  infer  from  the  analogy  of  other  great  festirUs 
that  the  solemnities  commenced  with  tacrificrs. 
The  sacrifiees  at  the  Panathenaea  were  very  miuii- 
ficent  ;  for  e.ich  town  of  Attica,  laweD  asevoy 
colony  of  Athens,  and,  during  th«  time  of  her  great- 
ness, every  subject  town,  had  to  cootribnte  to  this 
sacrifice  by  sending  one  bull  c*ach.  ( Schol. ilru<op4. 
Nidi,  38&)  The  meat  of  the  victims  appears  to 
have  been  distributed  among  the  people ;  bat 
before  the  fcisting  coninii  need,  the  public  henid 
prayed  for  the  welfare  and  pro»enty  (tf  tks  n> 
public.  After  the  battle  of  MamtboD  the  PbtaesM 
Were  Included  In  this  prayer.  (Hero»I.  vi.  111.) 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  great  Panatbenara 
was  the  magnificent  proeession  to  the  temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  which,  as  stated  alx)Te,  probah'y 
took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  festive  season. 
The  opinion  of  Orawer  {SynAU.  ii.  p.  810)  that 
this  pTi  ci^-ion  also  took  place  at  the  lesser  Pai 
thenoca,  is  opposed  to  all  ancient  authorities  vith 
the  exceptitm  of  the  SdioUiati  on  Plato  {RtpM. 
iniu)  and  on  Aristophanes  {El<jmL  566X  and  thcw 
scholiasts  are  evidently  in  utter  confiisian  about 
the  whole  matter.  The  whole  of  this  proeessiaa  is 
represented  in  the  frieae  of  the  Parthenon,  tbe 
work  of  Phidias  and  his  disciples.  The  description 
and  explanation  of  this  magmfiociit  work  of  art, 
and  of  the  procession  it  represents,  wotiH  I<»d  as 
too  far.  (See  Stuart,  AtUitj.  o/'  AtAm$,  voL  ii  ; 
Leake,  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  215,  &c  ;  C.  0. 
MuUer,  Ancumt  Art  and  its  Hem,  §  118  ;  H.  A. 
Miiller,  Pamith,  p.  'M,  &c)  Tte  chief  object  of 
this  procession  was  to  carry  the  peplns  of  the  god- 
df'sa  to  her  tenijile.  It  ^r'.?  a  rr>>.-u*  ;-  loured 
ganaent  for  the  goddeikS,  and  made  tiv  maidens, 
catted  tftymrroKu,  (Hesych.  «.  v. ;  compare  .\k- 
unKPHORiA.)  In  it  were  woven  Ejiceladus  and  the 
gianta,  as  they  were  conquered  by  txie  guddeti. 
(Kurip.  Heeub,  466'  ;  ScboL  ad  Aristopk.  EtpuL 
.5Gt)  ;  Suid.  s.  v,  n^»Aof  ;  Virjf.  dr.  2d,  &c  ; 
coin{>.'ire  Plat.  Euikj/d.  p.  6.)  Produs  {ad  Fkd. 
Tim,)  sa3's  that  the  figures  on  the  peptosn^ 
sented  the  Olympic  gods  conquering  toe  giants, 
and  this  indeed  is  tbe  subject  represented  on  a 
peplus  worn  by  an  Athena  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Dresden.  On  one  occasion  iu  later  times, 
when  the  Athenians  overwhelmed  Demetrius  sod 
Antigonus  with  their  flatteries,  they  also  decnx-d 
that  their  images,  along  with  those  of  the  gods, 
should  be  woven  faito  the  peplus.  (Plot  Dmetr, 
10.)  The  pi  jilus  was  not  carrietl  to  the  temple  by 
men  but  was  suspended  from  the  mast  dl  a  ship 
(Schot.  iirom.  Jl  V.  734  ;  Philoetr.  VU.  StfL  L  S. 

p.  .5.tO;  compare  Biiekh,  (r'n^fc.  Troij.  Prinr.  p.  I  P^  ; 
SchoL  ad  JrislopA,  Pax^  418)  \  and  this  ship, 
whieh  was  at  other  times  kept  near  the  Areiopagtu 
(P;uis.  i.  2?.  §  1),  was  moved  alontr  on  larjd,  it  it 
said,  by  suUerrtuicous  maduMs.  What  these  aa- 
chines  may  have  been  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity. 
The  proce.'iSion  proceeJeJ  from  the  Ceraniricui,  De.tr 
a  monument  called  Lcocorium  (Thucyd.  i.  20),  so 
the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Elensis,  and  tbenee  akng 
the  PelasL^ic  wall  and  the  temple  of  A{^m,1Io  Pjtfii'is 
to  the  Payx,  and  thence  to  the  Aciopobs,  where 
the  statue  of  Mmerva  Poliaa  waa  adorned  with  the 
peplus. 

In  this  procession  nearly  the  whole  populatioa 
of  Attica  s|>poars  to  have  tdcen  part,  either  on  fo>^t, 
on  horsckick,  or  in  chariots,  as  may  be  seen  in  t!o 
frieze  of  the  Porihenon.   Aged  men  oairied  oUve 
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Iinu»diea,  and  were  called  doAAo^dpoi  (Etym.  M. 
■id  nmfdu  «.  V.) ;  young  men  attended,  at  leaat 
in  earlier  timca,  in  armour  (Thucyd.  vi.  and 
mm6tDM  who  bdoaged  to  the  noblest  funiJie*  of 
Atkana  eanlad  badcatii  contaiiifaiy  oAHin^  tot  the 

pjddeaa,  \v!> nc,;  ihej  were  called  Kayrf<fi6pot.  (Har- 
pocnu.  s.  V.  Ksuni^^pos ;  compare  Thncjd.  /.  e.) 
Respecting  the  part  wUcb  afiana  look  in  this  pn>- 
ec&sion,  nnd  the  dotiai  thij  had  ta  paitetDf  lee 
UroKiAPuoaiA. 

KIcn  w^oliad  daawed  wdl  of  the  republic  were 
rewarded  with  n  :^old  crowTi  at  the  great  PttJia- 
tiaenaen,  and  the  herald  had  to  announce  the  erent 
dating  the  gyamaideaoBteatai  (Dcmoeth.  <2e  CbrtM. 
p.  '2*'^  ;  compftre  Meur?.  Pnnath.  p.  4S.)  PriBoncrs 
also  allowed  to  enioy  freedom  during  the 

gwt  FwMlhaMaea.  (^Jlm»,ad  Demosth.  e.  Timo- 
€mt,     740 ;  coamn  Oanoitlt.  d$  FaU»  Lu. 

(Coroyvirc  J.  Mcursii,  Panathcnaca^  liber  tinffu- 
Ams  Lugd.  Hat.  1619;  C.  Hoffnuuin,  Poiw/A*- 
nutJeos^  Ca^U  8vo. ;  H.  A.  MUUer,  Pa- 

nathataiea,  Bonn,  1837,  8to.  ;  C.  0.  MiUler's 
Dissertation,  Qm  nnni  tempore  Panatlienaea  mtnnra 
cckbmt'ji  sinty  which  is  reprinted  in  the  Philological 
Mueenm,  toL  iL  pp.  227—235.)  (L.  8.] 

PAN'CRATIASTAE.  [PANCR.ATruM.] 

PANCKA  l  iL  M  (wayKpdTioy)  is  coiu^tufied  of 
vav  and  Kfiroiy  and  accordii^y  a^iufies  an 
athletic  gamp,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the 
£ghter  were  coiled  into  action.  The  pancratium 
waa  one  of  the  gamei  or  gymnastic  contests  which 
wore  exhibited  at  all  the  great  festirais  of  Greece ; 
it  aanalrtad  of  boxing  and  wrestling  (-ruynij  and 
«4A9)i,aiidwas  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  heavy  or 
hard  exercises  {irfwlvftKra  fiap4o  or  fiapirtpa), 
on  Kcount  of  the  rioleat  exertions  it  required,  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  not  much  practised  in  the 
gymnasia ;  aad  wh«e  it  was  piactiied,  it  was  pr»> 
bably  no*  whboat  modlfieatiina  to  render  it  easier 
for  the  bovs.  According?  to  the  ancient  physicians 
it  had  Toy  xarely  a  beoeficiai  influence  upon  health. 
<ri.  MerenriaL  Dt  Art  OymmL  t.  7.) 

At  Sj-Txta  the  rcfjular  pancratium  was  forbidden, 
but  the  name  was  there  applied  to  a  fierce  and 
irreinilar  fight  not  eomtrolled  by  any  rules,  in  which 
cv  u  1  itiiiR  and  scratching  were  not  uncommon, 
and  in  which,  in  short,  evo^  thijw  was  allowed  by 
wbiab  ena  of  the  paitiea  nught  nope  to  overcome 
the  other.  In  Homer  we  neither  find  the  game 
nor  the  name  V  the  pancratium  mentioned,  and  as 
it  waa  aot  mtrodwaa  at  tbo  Olympic  gamas  imtii 
OL  33  (Pans.  v.  8.  §  3),  we  may  prosumr  t'mt  the 
game,  though  it  may  have  existed  long  bufure  m  a 
Hide  ataite,  waa  not  broi^ht  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fc-ctlon  until  a  short  time  before  that  ctcqL  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  an  inventor  of  the 
paBdattaiB,  aa  it  must  have  gradually  Miien  oat  of 
a  mdc  mode  of  fighting,  whicli  is  customary  amonp 
ail  uncivilized  nations,  and  which  was  kept  up  at 
Sparta  in  its  original  stata.  Bnt  the  Greeks  re- 
garded Thest  ua  as  the  inventor  of  the  pancratium, 
who  for  want  of  a  dword  waa  said  tu  have  uaed 
this  mode  of  fighting  against  the  Minotaums. 
(Schol.  (ul  pinJ.  iVfm.  v.  Other  legends  re- 

pn'sttitcd  lierucles  as  having  been  victor  in  tlie 
pancratiam  (Paoa.  t.  8.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  /mj'  J7;i), 
Tty]  I:;t;  r  •'.vriti-rs  n^ake  other  heroes  also  fight  the 
pancnusum  (Lutau,  I'liursai.  iv.  (il^,  &.c.)  ;  bat 
thaic  are  mere  fx  tioim.  After  the  poncratiiun  was 
fioea  introdnood  at  Olympia,  it  lotn  ibiiiid  ita  way 
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also  into  the  other  great  games  of  Graece,  and  in 
the  tinea  of  the  RMnan  emperors  w«  also  find  it 

practised  in  Itily.  I;i  \\h  the  pancratium  fur 
boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  0une«»  and 
the  ftftt  boy  who  gained  the  victory  was  Phaedimtta, 
a  native  of  a  town  in  Troas.  (Paus.  t.  8,  in  fin.) 
This  innovation  had  been  adopted  before  in  others 
«f  tha  aatkmal  gnme%  and  in  the  61tt  Pythiad  (01. 
108X  W  find  a  Theban  boy  of  the  t  .n  e  of  Olaidcs 
as  Tietor  fa  the  paocratiam  in  the  Pythian  games. 
(Paoa.  z.  7.  8  8.)  At  tba  Itthroian  ganiea  the 
pancratium  for  boys  is  not  mentioned  till  the  reign 
of  Domitian  (Corsini,  l>is$ert,  Agon,^  101)  ;  but 
this  may  be  merely  accidaital,  and  ue  gana  may 
have  been  practised  long  before  that  tiine. 

Philostiatus  {Imag.  ii.  6)  says  that  the  pancra- 
tina  of  men  was  the  most  beaattful  of  ail  atUetfe 
contests  ;  and  the  comlritnntfl  must  certainly  have 
shown  to  the  spectators  a  variety  of  Ui^autiful  and 
exciting  ipeeladas,  aa  all  the  arts  of  boxing  and 
wrestling  appeared  here  united.  (Aristot  Ithei.  i. 
5  ;  i^tut.  HyjHpoa.  il  p.  638,  c.)  The  combatants 
in  the  pancratium  did  not  nae  the  eestua,  or  if 
they  did,  it  was  the  Ifiavrts  fiaXeuc^tpot  [Cks- 
TL'sJ,  so  that  the  bauds  remained  £roe,  and  wounds 
were  not  easily  inflicted. 

The  name  of  these  combatants  wan  pancratiastae 
(wayKpoTiacTai)  or  ird^/juxxoi.  (Pollux  iiL  30.  5.) 
They  fought  naked,  and  bad  their  bodies  anointed 
and  covered  with  sand,  by  which  they  were  en- 
abled to  take  hold  of  one  another.  (Philoslr.  I.  e.  ; 
Aristoph.  Ptue,  848.)  In  eases  where  the  contests 
of  the  pancratiastae  were  not  regulated  by  strict 
rules,  it  might,  as  at  Sparta,  sometimes  happen, 
that  the  fighters  made  use  of  their  teeth  and  nails 
(Philostr.  /.  e. ;  Lucian,  Lhrnonast^  c.  49  ;  PluL 
Lae.  Apophth.  p.  234,  d.)  ;  but  soch  irregularitiea 
probably  did  not  owor  at  any  of  tba  great  imblie 
games. 

When  two  pancratiastae  began  their  contest, 
the  first  object  which  cacli  of  them  endeavoured 
to  accomplish,  was  to  gain  a  favourablo  poai> 
tion,  each  trying  to  make  the  other  ttand  so  that 
the  sun  might  shine  in  his  face,  or  that  other 
inconveniences  might  prevent  his  fighting  with 
success.  Thia  struggle  {ityiiru  vcp)  r^s  <rrair<w», 
Aeschin.  c.  Cicsiph.  p.  83,  ed.  Steph.)  v.  aq  mily  the 
introduction  to  the  real  contest,  though  in  certain 
catea  this  prepaiatory  struggle  might  temtnate  the 
whole  game,  as  one  of  the  parties  might  wear  out 
the  other  by  a  seri»  of  stratagems,  and  compel 
him  to  give  up  ibrthor  renstanee.  Soatmtna  of 
Sicyon  had  gained  many'n  victnry  by  such  tricks. 
(Paus.  vL  4.  §  1.)  When  the  real  contest  began, 
each  of  the  fighter*  might  commence  by  boxitifr  or 
by  wrestling,  accordingly  as  he  thought  sh(ni!il  bo 
more  suftessful  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  Tho 
victory  was  not  decided  until  one  of  the  parties 
was  killed,  or  lifted  up  a  fiiiir*  r,  thereby  declaring 
that  he  was  unable  to  contuuie  the  contest  either 
from  pain  or  fatigue.  (Falw,  AgomtL  i.  8.)  It 
usually  ha]ipened  that  on"  of  the  combatants,  by 
some  trick  <tr  other,  made  his  antagonist  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  the  wrestling,  which  then  coinun  need, 
was  called  ayaKKivoiriKi],  and  continued  until  one 
of  the  y^uties  declared  himself  conquered  or  was 
strangled,  as  was  the  case  at  Olympia  with  Arrhi^ 
chi<»n  or  Arrachinn  of  Phigalia,  in  Uh  54.  (Paus. 
via.  40.  ^IjiiiLc. ;  Kuaub.  Chron.  p.  1  jU,  Scalig.) 
A  lively  description  of  a  struggle  of  thia  kind  ii 
given  by  FhilMtratoa  ((.  a).  Somatimat  «»  «f 
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the  fiffhUsra  fell  down  on  bis  back  on  purpose  that 
]m  thus  ward  olT  the  attadu  <tf  hia  ontoKO- 
nkt  BOieeesily,  and  this  \s  p»hnps  the  trick  culled 
imrtariUs.  The  usual  mode  of  luakiiig  a  person 
iUI  vra»  to  pat  one  foot  behind  his,  and  then  to 
push  him  backward,  or  to  seize  him  r  und  hia 
bodjr  in  such  n  innnner  that  the  up|>Lr  pirt  bt-iiig 
di*  heavier  the  person  lost  his  balance  and  fell. 
Hence  the  exprfssiuiis  ^i((Tov  Ka^Sdytiv^  fifroKa- 

«<vf  Ac.  (Scalig.  ad  Eu»A.  Ckron.  p.  48.)  The 
■nneMd  woodcut  M|«ewnto  two  pftin  «f  Pan- 


cratinstae  ;  the  one  on  the  right  hand  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  hvoKhjamrdKri^  and  that  on  the 
left  of  the  juHroAa^ctr.  They  arc  taken  from 
Krause's  Cymnasiik  und  Aponiaik  d.  Hdlcfu  Taf. 
xxi  b.  Fig.  95,  b.  31,  b.,  where  tbeyarc  copied 
feipeetiTely  from  Orivaud,  ilee,  Mom,  Ant. 
t«L  i  pL  20, 31,  and  KnitM,  S^nrum  ieme*^ 
tab.  10. 

At  Roni«  tbe  pnncmthm  it  first  mentioned  in 

the  games  which  Caligula  to  tlu'  pcDplp.  (Dion 
CasSk  lis.  After  this  time  it  scem«  to  bare 

become  nctremcly  popular,  and  JiMtminn  (Novell, 

cv.  c.  ],  provitK'il  TrdyKap-rrot'  h\  n.i  gome  KUpfxiso,  ! 

a  zniittake  for  nayKpdTioit)  made  it  one  of  the  seven 
•olenmitiet  (w]p^oSoi)  wbieh  tbo  oontule  bad  to 

provide  fi>r  the  aniUM'iiu'iit  of  tlx-  i.onplc. 

ScTcnil  of  tho  (ircck  panciatiastae  hare  been 
immortalUed  in  tho  epinieian  odea  of  Pindar, 
namely  Timodctnus  of  Atlu  ns  (A'«».ii.),  ^^Llissus 
and  Strepsiades  of  Tbcbcs  {IsiL  iiL  and  vi.),  Aris- 
toelidet,  Cleandcr  and  Pbylacidea  of  AcKma  {Nem. 
iii.,  Isth.  iv.  V.  and  vi.),  and  a  Iwy  Pytheas  of 
At^ina.  {Nem.  v.)  But  besides  these  tbo  names 
of  a  gteat  many  other  vtcfton  in  panctatium  are 
known.  (Compare  Fellowi^  ZMseocwinr  im  l^fctOy 
p.  313,  Lond.  1H41.) 

The  diet  and  training  of  the  pancratiatlae  was 
the  same  as  that  nf  otlirr  Atlilotao.  [Athi.rtab.J 

(Compare  Hicron.  Mtrcurialis,  de  ArU^Gymnas- 
tira;  J.  H.  Krause,  Die  Gynmaalik  und  Agonistik 
der  HelUnm^  wl.  i.  pp.  bW—^bS.)        [L.  S.] 

PANDP:CTAE  or  DIGESTA.  In  the  last 
month  of  tlic  year  a.  n.  ^M),  Juitinian  by  a  Con- 
stitution addrcescil  to  'IVibonian  cnipnwpred  him 
to  nnmc  a  comnnssiHH  for  thi!  purpose  of  forming  a 
Codt'  out  nt'  the  \vrlti:iL,':>  of  tluisc  Juristi  who  bad 
rnjoyed  the  Jus  llcsp  iiidiiidi,  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
by  the  Emperor,  "  uiitiquorum  prudentium  quibus 
anctoritatem  conscribondarum  interprctandarumque 
Icgum  sBcratissina  pnuripi  s  pracbucrunt."  The 
compilation  however  cuuipriecs  extract*  from  aonje 
writers  of  tho  Republican  period  {Const.  Deo 
Atwtoro),  and  fmax  Aicadiiu  Ciuuuius  and  iie^ 


mogcnianus.  Ten  years  were  allowed  for  the  con* 
pJetioo  of  the  woik.    Tbe  tnatnetieiia  of  the 

Emperor  werr,  to  edect  what  was  tiseful,  to  c.n;it 
vvhat  was  antiquated  or  sopcrfliioas,  to  avoid  vn- 
neceseary  repetitions,  to  get  fid  of  cootradictisM, 
and  to  snake  such  other  changes  as  should  produce 
out  of  tbe  mass  of  ancient  Juristical  wiitkgs  a 
useful  and  oompiela  body  of  law  (jk«  tmtifam). 
The  compilation  was  to  be  distributed  into  Fifty 
Books  and  the  Books  were  to  be  subdivided  into 
Tidea  (Tlte/t).  The  work  ww  to  oaaHd 
Ditr'"-t<T»  fi  T.ntin  term  indimtinp  an  arrangcoMiit 
of  niatenaia,  or  Pandectac,  a  Greek  word  express- 
ive of  the  comprebensiveness  of  tbe  work.  Tbe 
name  Dipest.i  had  \vH'r\  already  used  by  SalTiuj 
Juliajius  for  the  titic  oi  iais  chief  work.  The  teim 
Pandectae  bad  also  been  applied  to  compilatioos 
which  contained  various  kinds  of  matter.  (A.  G</.L 
Praef.)  It  was  also  declared  that  □  .>  oimoicii- 
taries  shoold  be  written  on  this  compilatioa,  Im 
pennission  was  giren  to  make  Paiatitla  or  rtfeteocei 
to  parallel  passages  with  a  short  statement  of  their 
contents.  {Const  Deo  Anctore,  s.  12.)  It  wu 
also  declared  that  abbreriations  (»s^)  sboald  not 
be  used  in  forming  tbe  text  of  the  Digest.  The 
work  was  completed  in  throe  years  (1/  CaL  Jan. 
533)  as  iqipoars  by  a  Constitution  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  which  ooofinnad  the  work  and  gave  to 
it  legal  authority.  (CVmsf.  Tan  to,  &c.,  and  AcitMcr.) 

Besides  Tribonian,  who  had  tbe  general  ooadaet 
of  the  ttnderlaking,  iisteeii  other  penons  are  nM»> 
tioncd  as  ha\'ing  been  employed  on  the  wt»k, 
among  whom  were  the  Professocs  Decotheas  ad 
Anatcdios,  who  for  that  purpose  had  baa  mfM 
from  the  law-school  of  Burjtus,  and  Theophiliu 
and  Cratinus  who  resided  at  Constantiaspla.  Tbe 
compilen  made  ttse  of  about  two  tbonaaMi  diftrait 
trcnliti  p,  wl.ich  contained  above  3,000,000  linci 
{versus^  ffrixoi),  but  the  amount  retained  in  the 
compilatieD  was  ady  150,000  Unea.  TMbeaiai 
!  procured  this  large  collection  of  treatises,  manv  of 
which  bad  entirely  CaUen  into  obliTko,  and  a  bit 
of  them  was  prafixed  to  the  wotic,  pornant  to  the 
instructions  of  Justinian.  (Const.  Tauta,  &c  s.  H  } 
Such  a  list  is  at  present  wlj  found  in  tbe  Fkrea- 
tine  H8L  of  the  Digeat,  hot  it  la  fir  hm  hsiag 
accurate.  Still  it  is  probably  the  Index  nientir'iied 
in  the  Constitution,  Tanta,  die  (Pochta,  Ikmer- 
ktmgm  mAtrdmlmdmBmrnilmm^m  BUm.ihk 
vol.  v.\.  i^p,  370.) 

The  work  is  thus  distributed  into  Fifty  Books, 
which,  with  tbe  exoepti<m  of  three  faooka,  are  sub- 
divided into  Titles,  of  which  there  are  said  t  <  be 
422.  The  books  30,  31,32,  are  not  dividtd  laW 
Titles,  but  have  one  common  Title,  De  Legatis  ct 
FM  icommisais  ;  aiid  tli:"  fir;t  Title  of  ttn-  4.')t'i 
book,  I)e  Verborum  Oblig^tioiaboa,  is  really  dindeii 
into  three  parts,  though  they  hare  not  e^anle 
Rubricac.  Under  mch  Title  are  placed  tL-  ci- 
tracts  from  the  several  jurists,  numbered  i,  2,^ 
and  so  on,  with  the  writer's  name  and  the  bssk 
and  division  of  the  work  from  which  the  f  xt-rr-i  ii 
made.  These  extracts  are  said  to  omowii  to  :>i2X 
No  name,  corresponding  to  Liber  or  Titaloa,  ii 
civcTi  to  these  eubdivisious  of  Tituli  which  are 
lorracd  by  the  extracts  fixim  the  several  wrtcTs, 
but  Justinian  (ConsL  Tanta,  &c.  s.  7)  bas  oUed 
them  "  leges,"  and  thotigh  not  "lawn  "  iu  xhe strict 
sense  of  tho  term,  they  were  in  fact  "hw 
in  the  same  Knso  the  Eni])ert>r  calls  tbe  junsts 
Hj«gM)au>nii.*>  (aiM4XaB(a,&€.a,l«.)  TheFit^ 
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Bonki  diiTer  matexially  both  in  bulk,  number  of 
tidH»  and  mmlMr  of  «clncla  Tlie  Oknalonn 

and  their  follnMrers,  in  referring  to  the  Di::i  >t,  finic- 
timea  indicate  the  work  by  P»  p,  or  H,  ood  boom- 
iSmm  by  D  or  wliidi  wcardiBg  to  mom  writan 
represents  D,  and  aeoordiitg  to  others  represents  IT. 
The  oldest  pcinted  Eng]i»h  work  in  which  the 
m  emd  it  Braetao^  TVvattw  om  tkg  Law  of 
Eiijland^  ltt>d  hh  mnr]r.  nf  rilntion  i»  that  of  tliff 
GkMatflCtM.  (Two  LHscourfes  by  G.  Long,  London, 
1847,  PL  107.) 

There  was  also  a  division  of  the  whole  Fifty 
Books  into  Seven  lai^er  masua,  called  Partes, 
vlliik  4MB<M|Muded  to  the  seven  main  divisions  of 
the  works  nn  the  E  l  set,  and  had  also  A  special 
refeiencf  tu  the  course  of  instructioo  then  estab- 
Ikhid.  Thns  dM  fint  tm  comprises  Four  Books, 
the  second  Pars  comprises  seven  Books,  and  an. 
{Oomat,  Taata,  6lc  s.  2.    **  Igitur  prima  quidcm 

The  number  of  writers  from  whose  works  ex- 
tracts were  made  is  thirty-nine,  comprehending 
tteee  Jurists  from  whom  extracts  were  made  at 
second  hand,  ai!  Mnfiiw  Smt-vnln,  th'^  Pontifi  x, 
finm  whom  luur  inigtnenU,  and  Acxius  Galius 
htm  whom  one  fragment  is  taken  i  bvt  omitting 
Serriiis  Salpidas  Rufus,  who  is  represented  hy 
Alfeaus,  distinguishing  Aelius  Gallus  from  Julius 
Aqnte,  Vennleius  fiwi  dndiot  Sfttnniimis ;  as- 
suming that  there  is  only  one  Pomponius,  and 
omitting  Sabintu  whose  name  is  erroneously  in- 
ferted  in  the  Flc^entine  Index.  (Ziimtiii,  On- 
tkkkit  dm  Horn.  PtmatredkU,  p.  224.) 

fhm  Ibllowtng  is  the  list  of  Jurists  from  whose 
writings  the  Digest  was  constructed,  as  it  is  given 
IB  the  Palbgoiesia  of  Hommelius,  who  has  ar- 
ranged the  matter  taken  from  each  writer  under 
hi«  name,  and  placed  the  names  in  Alphabetical 
etdcc  The  dates  of  the  JariiU  we  chiefly  founded 
«•  the  tndieR^  of  Ziimnem.  The  figtires  in  the 
third  column  indicate  the  proportions  contributed 
to  the  Digest  by  each  Jurist,  ertimftted  in  the 
pages  of  HomineDin:  (a)  denotee  tint  the  eontri- 
l/uiion  ii  iju  i.  r  one  pag«  of  the  Palinpcnesia. 
Tbis  list  includes  Sabinus.  The  extracts  from 
maay  «f  tlM  tniten  m  few  and shest:  those  from 
Ulplan  are  more  tlian  n  tliii  J  i  f  the  whole  ;  and 
next  to  these  the  extracts  from  Paulus,  Papioian, 
Jriiua^  Pomonius,  Q.  Onrtidiw  ScMvola.  vA 


Hadrian  and  the 
Antonini   .  24 
Affitm  Vam,  a  pupil  vS 

rrina  Siilyn- 
cius  Hufus  aiid 
coutGffliponfj 
with  Cicero  9 
Unknown   .  .  (a) 
.  perhaps  alwiit  the 
time  of  Sep. 
Scverus  .    .  (a) 
Charisins,  Constan- 
tinc  the  Great  2^ 
Cailittraiu*  Caracalla    .  .17^ 
CUms  •  •  .  Domitian  and 

Hadrian     .  23 
I^orenilinut  Alex.  Scvcnis  4 
Adrian  and  the 
Antonini  .  72 
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C.  Aelius* 

CkmdiiiB 

Prifena 

Salviua 

M.  Antistius 

Aemilius 
Lucius  Volusius 
Lucius  Ulpiua 

Atlius 

Junius 
liutilius 
Arrius 
Ilerenniat 

Quintns 


Prbctu 

Lodoa  Aemilius 

Justna 
Julina 

Licinius? 
Licinius 
Mossnrius 
Claudius 
Qu.CerTidiiia 


GaUm  ...  a  contemporary 

of  Cieero  .  (u) 

Ks,  Constantine 
the  Great  .  9^ 
JwKimm  .  Nenra  and  Ha- 
drian .    .  . 
Juliatau  ,  .  a  pupil  of  Javo* 

bnna.  .  .  90 
LaU9  •  *  •  Augustus  .  .  12 
Maeer,  .  .  Alex.  Sevems .  10 
Ataeciantu  AntoninOB  Pioa  8 
M'lrrrllus  .  The  Antonini  . 
AlurciMtm  Catacalla  and 

Alex.  SevcruB  38 
j\f'r!rinanus  Antoninus  Pius  1^ 
J^^'.'ri Wilts  .  Unknown  . 


n.dar,  Ckuacalla 
a  pupil 


.    .  3 

of  D. 
lilpianus  .414 
Mmku  Scnevola,  PontiAs 

Maxiinus,  con- 
Bul  D.  c  95  ,  1 
Trajan  ...  10 
S.  Sereras  and 

Coracalia  104 
M.  Aurelisa  .  2^ 
A!ex.  ScTcrtis  297 
Aiitonimis  Pius  110 


Neratius  , 


Papiriut 
Puulus  . 

Pomponiu$ 
ProaUta , 

Smmmt  . 

Satummus 
Soatvola  . 


Clemena 

Q.  Sep.  FloMOt 

Claudius 

Salviva  Aburaoa 

Demittaa 


Otho?  ...  6 
Caracalla  .    .  1| 
Tiberius    .    .  l| 
The  Antonini .  I 
The  Antonini.  TUf 
Commodus    .  (a) 
Hadrian  and  the 
Antonini    .  3| 
nrH^amu  S.  Seirenis  and 

Caracalla    .  || 
TijsJhHittui  S.  Sevenia  and 

Camcalhi    .  32 
Vdnu  .  .  ,  Badrian  and  An- 
toninus Pitts  3 
The  Antonini .  10 


IT^pMomis 


vm  and 
Sovcrus  610 


<7ate. 


It  follows  from  the  instructions  of  the  Eapenr 
and  tha  pha  of  the  woric  that  the  extnets  from 

the  Jurists  arc  not  always  g'v  n  in  their  exact 
words.  It  is  probable  that  many  short  pasasges 
were  hrterpolated,  or  altered,  as  a  matter  of  neees> 
sity,  thiiUL'ti  tlirre  Hrcms  to  lie  r.u  i\';i<(in  for  sup- 
posing that  these  changes  were  carried  iarther  than 
tiM  natma  of  the  omo  icqoiwd.  SttU  ih«n  is  nn 
doubt  that  the  changes  are  such  that  th.^  r  xtin 
from  the  old  Jurists  cannot  be  used  for  many  pur- 
poses withont  some  caution  and  judgment 

The  distrihiition  r  f  thr>  matter  of  the  Digest  into 
Books  and  Titles  Liis  evidently  been  made  accord- 
inff  to  a  plan,  as  will  be  obviooa  on  inspecting  the 
list  of  Tituli  prefixed  to  the  editions.  Thus  the 
28th  book  treats  of  testaments,  of  the  institution 
of  a  hares,  &e.,  and  the  39th  of  xailitaiy  tefttunenta, 
and  of  codicils.  Sec. ;  in  fact  of  matters  appertaining 
to  universal  succession  by  testament:  the  30th, 
3l8t»aad  95A  baoka  tnal  of  lagaciea  and  idneiary 

*  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  C.  A<iuiliu« 
Gallus,  one  of  the  ntaatan  of  Serrins  SulpiaiiMy 
from  whom  than  ia  no  aztmd  in  tha  DifMt, 
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bequests.  There  is  a  method  of  arrangement 
thmlan  w  Iw  as  generally  to  briof  things  of  the 
same  kind  together,  bat  the  compilation  has  no 
claim*  to  being  considered  as  a  scientific  aixaogo- 
aient «( the  matter  oS  law.  And  indeed  the  com- 
pilers were  evidently  fettered  in  this  respect  by 
the  Emperor's  instructions,  which  required  them  to 
arrange  (diffenre)  the  whole  body  01  the  law  com- 
prised in  the  Digest,  according  to  the  Code  and 
the  Edictum  Perpetaum. 

It  hat  leng  been  n  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  compilers  of  the  Digest  were  miidcd  by  any, 
and  if  any,  by  what  principle  hi  uig  arnuigemcut 
of  tlic  several  citiieta  under  the  respective  Titles. 
This  subject  is  examined  in  a  vt-ry  learned  essay 
by  Bluhme,  entitled    Die  Ordnung  der  Fragniente 
in  den  Pondektcntitcln/^  {Zeitschri/l^  vol.  ir.)  The 
investigation  ia  of  entire  founded  on  the  titles  of  the 
Severn]  works  of  the  Jurists,  which  as  already  ob- 
served ore  given  at  the  head  of  each  extract :  thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  book,  the 
first  seven  extracts  are  headed  as  follows :  **  Ulpi- 
anus  Libro  sexagesirao  quarto  ad  Edictum  ;  *' 
**  Idem  Lahro  prime  Fideioonuatsaoram ;  **  Idem 
Libro  quarto  m  Sabfmna  ;**  **fdeiB  Libro  quinto 
nd  Sahinum      "  Paulus  Libro  priino  ad  Sahim.in  ;  " 
"Juliauus  Libro  tri^esimo  tertio  Digestorum  ; 
*  Panlue  Libra  aecundo  ad  Sabhram.*  These  will 
serve  aa  samples  of  the  whole  and  will  explain 
the  fullowiag  remarks  from  Bluhme,  whoae  con- 
duridna  are  these :  ''The  coropilen  separated  all 
the  wTitings  bom  which  extracts  were  to  be  made, 
into  three  parts,  and  formed  themselves  into  three 
eommitteee.   &dieoniaitteerMdtbreiigb  in  order 
the  \)«hVi  that  had  fallen  to  its  lot,  yet  bo  that 
books  which  were  closely  related  as  to  their  con- 
Cents^  were  estiaeted  at  the  same  time.  The  books 
were  compared  with  the  Code  of  Justinian,  and 
what  was  selected  for  the  new  compilation,  was 
placed  tmder  a  Title  taken  either  from  the  Code, 
the  Edict,  or  in  caae  of  necessity  from  the  work 
itself  which  was  extracted.   What  came  under  the 
•amo  title  was  compared  ;  repetitions  were  erased, 
contradictions  were  got  rid  of,  and  alterations  were 
uiadc,  when  the  coiitcuts  of  the  extracts  seemed  to 
require  it.  When  the  three  committees  had  fuiishcd 
their  labours,  the  present  Digest  was  frinii>  d  out  of 
the  three  colleetiona  of  extracts.    In  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  they  made  that  collection  the  founda- 
tion of  each  Title  which    contained   the  most 
niuneroUA  or  at  least  the  longest  extracts.  With 
thete  they  compared  the  smaller  cnMietfcwia,  ttrik- 
ing  out,  as  they  bad  done  before,  repetitions  and 
contradictions,  making  the  necessary  sulditioni,  and 
giving  more  exact  definitions  and  general  princi> 
pies.  What  remained  over  of  the  smaller  collections 
without  having  bad  an  appropriate  place  assigned 
to  it|  waa  phuied  after  the  first  collection,  and  its 
place  in  the  series  after  the  first  collection  was 
gcnonilly  determined  bj  the  number  of  estraeti.** 

"  The  Digest  does  not  seem  to  bftfa  been  tub- 
jectcd  to  aoy  &rther  revision." 

Bluhme  remarks  that,  although  theCoaatitadons, 
D0O  Auctort,  ImjhnUoriam,  7'c/n/a,  and  Curdt,  con- 
tain much  iufiormatiou  on  the  economy  of  the 
Digest  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  eoropilers, 
only  tlie  two  following  &cts  are  didtliiclly  ^lated  : 
1.  That  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the 
Jurists  were  arranged  aeeordmg  to  the  titlea  of  the 
Code  and  the  Edict.  2.  That  the  extracts  were 
compared  with  the  Code.   Accordiugly  cvexytlmig 


clae  must  be  proved  from  an  examination  of  the 
work  ilael^  and  this  ia  the  object  of  BMhmA 
laborious  essay.    He  obsenrea  that  if  a  person 
examine  the  extracts  in  the  titles  De  VerhcnoB 
Sigiiificatione  and  Dc  Regulia  Juris  (50.  tit.  16,  IT) 
he  will  find  a  regular  order  obserxa^  '0  in  the  titld 
of  the  juristical  works  from  which  the  exiracu  are 
taken.   Genenlly,  the  series  of  the  books  quoted 
shows  that  the  original  order  of  the  works  froai 
which  the  extracts  were  to  be  made,  has  not  b««a 
altered  ;  and  the  sereial  ««du  generally  follow  ■ 
both  these  titles  in  the  same  ordrr.    A  similar  re- 
mark applies  to  the  title  De  Verboram  OU;^- 
tionibns  (Dig.  45.  tit.  1),  though  theie  is  a  varia- 
tion in  all  the  three  titles  as  to  the  relative  orler 
of  the  three  masses,  which  are  prescotly  to  Ic 
mentioned.    **  bi  the  remaining  titles  «f  the  IN> 
gest,**  adds  Bluhme,  **  at  first  sight  it  appears  ss 
if  one  could  find  no  other  dbtinctioo  in  the  titles 
of  the  extracts  than  this,  that  one  port  of  then  hot 
a  certain  kind  of  oonnection,  and  another  part 
merely  indieates  a  motley  assemblage  of  hooks  set 
of  which  the  extracts  have  been  made.    But  aa  a 
closer  comparison  not  only  an  three  maiaci  ctoail/ 
distinguishable,  but  tbia  eoopariMn  leada  to  the 
'  c  rtain  conclusion,  that  all  the  writinga  which  werj 
used  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest,  may  be  ce- 
ferred  to  three  ^nsea.   The  GooBmentaries  ea  8a> 
bimis  (  All  S  il/ii.uni\  on  the  Edict  (Ad  Edictuo), 
and  Fapiaiau's  writings  are  at  the  head  of  tbcas 
three  dasoea.   We  may  aoeordingly  denoie  tbets 
three  moBSCS  respectively  by  the  namci  Sabini.^, 
the  Edict,  and  Papinian.   In  each  of  these  dasiea 
the  ieveial  works  from  wUdi  eztnets  are  nsde, 
always  follow  in  regular  order.*'    This  orlci  Ls 
shown  by  a  table  which  BUilune  haa  inserted  in 
his  essay. 

This  nrticle,  if  read  in  conniKiion  with  the  .irii- 
cica  toi)K.\  and  Lnstitutionks,  arill  give  sotBC 
general  notion  of  the  Legiabtiaiiof  JvMiBiMitha 
objects  of  which  cannot  be  txpnaad  better  thm 
in  the  following  words :  — 

**  Justinian's  plan  embraced  two  principal  vorb^ 
one  of  which  was  to  be  a  selection  from  the  Jur: 
and  the  other  from  the  Constitutiones.  The  tot, 
tho  Pandect,  was  very  appropriately  intended  Is 
contain  the  foundat'on  of  the  law  :  it  waa  ihc  nrst 
work  since  the  date  oi  the  Twelve  Tables,  whiiii  la 
itself  and  without  sappoaing  the  existence  of  any 
other,  might  serve  ns  a  central  point  of  the  wkil; 
body  of  the  la  w.  1 1  inay  be  properly  cailed  a  C«Mle, 
and  tho  first  complete  Code  aiDoe  the  time  of  ths 
Twelve  Tables,  though  a  larjrc  part  "f  i?«  ci.ntcTia 
is  not  Law,  but  consists  of  Dopnatic  and  the  m- 
vcstigtttion  of  |>articular  cases.  Instead  e(  the  n> 
sufficient  rules  of  Valentiuian  III.,  tli  f  Tfcrpts  m 
the  Pandect  are  taken  immediately  u-u.u  ue  writ- 
ings of  the  Jurists  in  great  numbers,  and  aniQged 
according  to  their  matter.  The  Code  also  has  a 
more  comprehensive  plan  than  the  earlier  coiu, 
bincc  it  comprises  both  liescripts  and  Edicts.  These 
two  works^  the  Pandect  and  the  Code,  o«ght  os*- 
perly  to  be  oonddwed  as  the  completion  of  Jas- 
tini;ui*8  design.  The  Institationes  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  third  work,  independent  of  both :  it  sen-es  ss 
an  introduction  to  tbem  or  aattmannaL  Lastly,  the 
Xovellac  are  single  and  svihscquent  addition^  i-';  ! 
alterations,  and  it  is  merely  an  aoddentai  dicaat- 
atance  that  a  tUrd  edithm  of  the  Code  «« 

made  at  the  eiid  of  Justinian's  rcigli,  n  hica  wci  IJ 

hare  comprised  the  NovcUac  which  nad  apenaanrat 
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afplkatioa.^  (Sanguy,  GemskiekU  dc$  Rim.  Reckts 
■■I  MftHA^^ttf  L  pu  14.) 

There  'irv  niinj.  r  i>  manoacripts  of  the  Di^i'st, 
hath  m  librarkfl  the  Contiueot  and  of  Ureat 
BMb.  a  lirtoT  Om  MSS.  oftheCcwpaaJwi* 
in  tho  lilirar;  .=  of  tVis  ouulrA',  which  are  princi- 
pallj  in  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
h  ^rm  Dr.  Hadi  fa  0m  ZaltKbift  (taL  v.). 
Bat  the  ^^?S.  of  the  Digest  pi^nmlly  contain 
oolj  parts  of  the  work,  and  are  not  older  than  the 
twMftb  eaulnry;  The  MS.  ealled  tb«  Ftannltne 
ia  complete  and  jirohably  as  old  as  the  sevcntli 
century.  It  i«  generally  >aid  that  it  had  been 
k^t  at  Amalfi  time  one  of  mind,  and  wm  gifea 
U>  thr  I'isaiis  by  LnthariiiB  the  Second,  after  the 
capture  of  Amalfi  A.  D.  1137,  aa  a  memorial  of  hia 
ginrtitade  to  them  tot  thdr  aid  a^nat  Roger  the 
Norman.  The  Pisana  kept  it  till  their  city  was 
taken  by  the  FWentioea  under  Oino  Caponi  a.  d, 
1406,  who  carried  this  predoua  MS.  to  Florence 
where  it  is  still  preserved.  There  ij  howerer 
pretty  rrood  evidence  that  the  MS.  waa  not  found 
M  Am.ilfi.  Odofrodua  aajs,  that  it  waa  tranamittod 
t~  Pi  -  1  by  Justinian,  and  Bartolus  adda,  that  it 
alway*  had  been,  and  then  was  at  Pisa.  At  any 
mte  it  k  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  Pnndect-ic.  An 
exact  copy  of  thia  MS.  waa  published  at  Florence 
in  1553,  fitlio,  with  the  title  Digeitorum  seu 
I'andectamiB  Libii  Qninquaginta  £x  Florentinis 
Pandectia  reprnfet-ntnti  ;  Florentlao  In  Officina 
Lauxentii  TarrLiiiii.)  iJuuilis  TypopTaphi  MDLIII 
Cm  Sommi  Poiitif.  Car.  V.  Imp.  Iknrici  II  Gal- 
Inrom  Kepis,  Kduardi  VI  Aiif;liae  regis,  Cosmi 
Wedicis  Ducis  Florent.  II  Privilegio."  The  facts 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  MS.  appear  from  the 
dedication  of  Franciacua  Taurclliua  t  >  Ci  smo  I., 
Ihike  of  Florence.  Laelio  Torelli  and  his  son 
Francisco  snpcrintwded  the  printing  of  the  edition 
of  this  splendid  work,  which  is  invaluable  to  a 
^holax.  The  orthography  of  the  MS.  haa  been 
aerapaloaaly  obaervcd.  Thoae  who  cannot  conault 
thia  work  in.ny  be  satisfied  with  the  edition  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  by  Charoudaa,  which  the  distin- 
gmbked  printer  of  tut  «d)tieB,  Chriatopher  Planti- 
jtn^.  r^^'nn*  to  b<»  e?cnot  n  copy  of  the  Florentine 
etiitiDii  as  It  could  be  made.  (Antwerp,  1575). 
Aa  to  the  other  editieni  of  llie  Pigeat,  aee  Cor- 
pvn  J  I  BIS.  [G.  L.] 

PA'NDIA  (ir<i*'5*o),  an  Attic  festival,  the  real 
character  cf  iriiich  leeMia  to  have  been  a  subject 
of  dispute  amon;?  the  ancients  themselves  ;  for  ac- 
cording to  tho  £tymol<^cum  M.  («.  r.  IldySia ; 
eomp.  Phot  a.  v.),  aomc  derived  it  from  Pandia, 
vhij  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddcaa  of  the  moon 
(ihia  is  also  Wachsmuth'a  opinion,  ii.  p.  485)  ; 
othen  from  the  Attic  king  Pandion  ;  othcra  again 
from  the  Attic  tribe  Dias,  so  that  the  Pandia 
woald  have  been  in  the  same  relation  to  thia  tribe 
as  the  Panathenaea  to  Athena :  and  othcra  from 
£it6sy  and  call  it  a  featival  of  Zeua.  Welcker 
{ArschyL  TrUog.  p.  303)  conaidcra  it  to  have  been 
originally  a  festival  of  Zeua  celebrated  by  all  the  At- 
tic tribea,  analogoua  to  the  PanathemMa,  and  thinka 
that  when  the  confederacy,  of  which  this  festival 
was  aa  it  were  the  central  point,  became  diasolTed, 
the  old  featival  remained,  though  its  character  waa 
changed.  It  waa  celebrated  at  Athena  in  tho  time 
of  DeOMethonet  (a,  Mid,  p.  617).  Taylor  in  hia 
vi/Vb  on  thia  paaaagc  atrangcly  confounda  it  with 
lae  Diaaia,  Uiough  it  ia  well  known  that  this  fea- 
tival «■•  Iwld  on  the  19th  of  Monyduon,  white 


the  Pandia  took  place  on  the  14th  of  £tapheboliaD. 
(Compare  SnidMaiid  He^fcL  IIMmi  t  Btld(h» 
AUumdL  dtr  BtHmu  Akadtmrn^  1818,  p.  6\ 
&C.)  [L.  &} 

PANTOTRI8  («»4ya^)  a^gidJiee  *  meetinf 

or  a.^i-mbly  of  a  whole  people  for  the  pur^wse  of 
worth  ipping  at  a  common  saoctaaiy.  But  the 
woid  isiisMimdireewsjt: — 1.  Fseaaaeetingof 

the  inhabitants  of  one  particular  town  and  ita 
vicinity  [EphxsiaJ  ;  2.  For  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitanta  of  a  wheie  district,  a  proviiiee,  or  of  the 

whole  bo'iy  nf  people  belonging  to  a  pnrticnlar 
tribti  [DsLiA,  Pambosotu,  PanioniaJ  ;  and 
3.  For  great  national  meetinga,  «§  at  the  Olympics, 
Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  NcTtnTin  gamca.  AUhniipfi 
in  all  panegyreis  which  we  know,  the  rcligiuua 
character  forma  the  moat  prominent  feature,  other 
subjects,  political  diecu^^io:!?  and  resolutions,  as 
well  aa  a  variety  of  amusements,  were  uut  excluded, 
though  tlusy  wwe  perh^«  more  a  conaequence  of 
the  presence  of  many  persons  tlwn  nlijt-ct:-;  of  the 
meeting.  As  regards  tiieir  religiouji  character,  the 
pan^gjrreia  were  real  fe!>tivala  in  which  prayera 
were  performed,  aacitfices  otlcred,  procesaiooa  held, 
&c  The  amuaemcnta  comprehended  the  whole 
variety  of  gaaM%  gTnnastie  and  nnncal  eontests, 
and  entertainmenta.  Every  pan^'ri*.  mrirenvpr, 
was  made  by  tradespeople  a  source  ot  gam.  rmd  it 
may  be  preaumed  that  auch  a  meeting  uu^  i  f  ver 
held  without  a  fair,  nt  which  .ill  sorts  of  thinga 
were  e.\hibiicd  for  sale,  ^^i'aus.  x.  '.VI.  §  9  ;  Strab. 
X.  p.  AM;  Dio  Chryaoat.  Omt.  xxviu  p.  .521!.)  In 
later  timea,  when  the  love  of  gain  had  I  tTonjo 
stronger  than  religious  feeling,  the  fiiirs  ui*peiu  to 
have  become  a  more  prominent  characteriatic  of  a 
panep}Tis  than  before ;  hence  the  Olympic  games 
are  called  mercaiut  Olympiads  or  liuli  d  mcrcatus 
Olympiorum,  (Jastin.  xiii.  5 ;  Veil.  Pat  i.  8.) 
Fc^tire  onitlonfl  were  also  frequently  addreaacd  to 
a  paucL'yris,  whence  they  arc  called  \6yot  wavi)- 
yvptKai,  The  Panegyricus  of  Isocratea,  though  it 
wn'<  never  delivered,  is  nn  imagin.iTy  diacourae  of 
this  kmd.  lu  Liter  timea  any  oration  in  praiae  of 
a  penon  was  called  paBcgyrieai^  as  thai  of  Pluy 
on  the  emperor  Trajan. 

Each  ponegyria  ia  treated  of  in  a  aeparate  article. 
For  a  general  account  aeo  Wacbamuth,  HelL  Alt. 
i.  p.  149,  &c.;  BSckh,  a<i  Pind.  OLvu.  p.  175, 
&c  ;  Hermann,  PolU,  Ani.  §  10.  [L.  S.] 

PANELLE'NIA  (wovcAX^Kia),  a  feaUval,  or 
perhapa  rather  a  panegyria  of  all  the  Oreeka,  which 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  with  the  well-meant  but  impracticable 
view  of  reviving  a  national  spirit  among  the  Qrccka. 
(Philoatr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  1.  6;  Bdckh,  Corp.  Inscrip. 
i.  p.  789,      1  ..80.)  [L.  S.] 

PANIONIA  (iroyic^yui),  the  great  national 
panegyria  of  the  loniana  on  mount  Mycale,  where 
their  national  god  Poaeidon  Heliconius  had  his 
aanctuarv,  called  the  Panionium.  (Merod.  i.  148; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  884;  Pius.  Yii  24.  §  4.)  One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  this  national  meeting  waa 
the  common  wonhip  of  Poseidoo,  to  whom  splendid 
aacrificea  were  oflMed  en  the  oeeasion.  (Diodor. 
XV.  49.)  As  chief-priest  for  the  conduct  of  tlic 
aacrificea,  they  alwavs  ^pointed  a  young  man  of 
Priene,  with  the  titb  of  king,  and  it  »  nentioned 
aa  one  of  the  peculiar  superatitiona  of  the  luniana 
on  this  oocaaion,  that  they  thought  the  bull  which 
they  sacrificed  to  he  pleasing  to  the  god  If  Ufoared 
al  the  nMHttcnt  it  was  kilkd.  (StmK  L  But 
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rcliipoiu  tmnhip  was  not  the  only  object  lor  vhich 
thoy  aMcmbM  «t  tl>e  PwniwiiBm ;  om  oertifa  f  w 

f(e»tk«,  eqMcblly  in  en$e  «f  iDy  dax^  threaten- 
inif  their  country,  the  Irn'mr"!  ^iscns«ed  at  these 
iu«(*tin;^  political  questions  and  |>:viHc<i  rcaolutiout 
whiek  were  binding  nponalL  (Herod,  i.  141, 170.) 
Dat  tlio  p.r.llcjil  iiuK'n  amnn^  the  lonians  appean 
neverthcicia  to  have  becu  very  looao,  and  tbair 
eaofedMvey  U  We  been  witboot  «ay  repivltf  fan 
trmnl  ori^anixation,  (or  the  liViliaii*  con«]iu  rvd  ono 
Ionian  town  after  another,  without  tbare  i^maring 
anything  like  tha  spirit  of  a  political  eoRMflracy ; 
ud  we  also  find  that  sinfU  «iliat  concluded  m  pa- 
n\p  trr-atliM  f  >r  th<  ma»»lres,  and  nhamloned  tlieir 
confederate*  to  their  i&te.   (IlenxL  u  lUU.) 

Diodonis  (xT.  49)  says  that  in  later  limn  tlio 
Ir^niarm  uwm!  to  hold  their  meeting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eohetias  inttfad  of  at  Mycak.  StnUM, 
OB  dte  athcf  hnd,  wIm  apMlu  of  tho  Vnucme 
panegyris  as  still  held  in  hi»  own  time,  dot  s  not 
only  not  mention  any  such  change,  but  appears  to 
imply  that  the  panegyris  was  at  all  times  btiA  m 
the  same  spot,  Tis.  on  mount  Mycale.  Diodoros 
therefore  seems  to  consider  ih>-  Ephesian  pnneyrris 
[KpmkslaJ  as  having  been  Uisiituied  iu&tcod  of 
tbo  PMMonia.  Bot  boA  panegyrcis  existed  simul- 
taneously, and  wcr*'  cimni^ctoil  with  the  worship  of 
two  distinct  divtiutioit,  as  is  clear  from  a  com- 
panion of  two  passages  of  Stflbo,  TiiL  p.  384,  xir. 

p.  6:t9. 

(Compare  Tittmann's  Orin^  ^aattv.  p.  668, 
&C.  ;  Thirl  wall,  /list,  of  Gnuot^  il  p.  102;  C. 
F.  II«naaBii»  iM.^QfML  AUtrik.  §  6^;.  n. 
a,  3.)  tL.  S.J 

PANO'PLIA.  [Aani.] 

PANTOM I'HUS  io  tho  umbo  of  «  knd  of 
art  >rs  fMn  nltnr  to  thn  Romans,  who  my  neariy  re- 
flcuiUed  in  their  mode  of  actiqg  the  nodem  daocen 
in  tho  bnUet  Thoy  did  not  tpMk  on  ^  tli^, 
but  merely  acted  by  geiturcs,  movements,  and  atti- 
tudes. All  moveTnont'j,  h  iwcvcr,  WLTe  rhythmicn! 
like  those  in  th<»  l>nll<'t,  wlunco  the  priiml  trnii 
for  them  is  talhid  ,  /I'  lnr  ;  the  whole  art  was 
enllod  musini  utnin  (Cassiodor.  V-n-.  i  2U)  ;  and  to 
represent  Niol>c  or  Lcda  was  expressed  by  sailaro 
ffieb&n  ind  soAofo  Ijtd^m, 

Mimic  d.inctTi  of  t!iis  kind  are  common  to  all 
nations,  and  hence  wo  find  them  in  Greece  and 
Italy  ;  in  tho  fenuoT  oonrtqr  tliey  acquired  a  degree 
of  perfection  of  whidl  wo  OV  MWOd,/ ten  an  idea. 
But  pantomimes  in  a  narrower  sense  were  peculiar 
to  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  shall  therefore  confine 
oomlfct.  During  tho  tfattO  of  the  republic  the 
name  pnntomimus  does  not  occur,*  though  tho  art 
itself  was  known  to  the  Komaas  at  an  early  period ; 
lor  tho  fint  hutrioneo  Mid  to  IwTolieea  intradneed 
from  Elrurin  wi-re  in  fact  iiothlii?;  hut  pantomimic 
dancers  [Histiuo,  p.  612J,  whence  we  find  that 
under  the  empire  tho  naineo  hiatrio  and  pantominms 
were  nssd  qriwnyinaQi.  Tho  jpoatomiraic  art, 
however,  wns  not  carried  to  nnr  «legf>pe  of  perfec- 
tion until  the  time  of  Au;,nt!>iiu  ;  whence  some 
writMB  oaeRbo  it§  invention  to  Angustos  himself, 
or  to  the  great  artists  who  flourished  in  his  rcitru. 
(buidas,  s.  o.  'Opxn<ri«  woyr^fmios.)  The  greatest 
putanioMorthit  to  won  Bothyllus,  a  fioodmaa 
and  farntirite  of  Mjn.con.-ui,  .-ind  Pylados  and  Hylaa. 
(Jut.  Ti.  63;  Suet.  Aug.  45 ;  Macrob.  6(tL  il  7  ; 
Athen.  L  p.  70.)  The  great  popuUrity  which 
tho  pnntoniiini-3  ac'inin-d  at  Rome  in  the  tODOOf 
Augustus  throngb  tbesa  distinguiihod  mUn% 


the  cause  of  their  spradiagnot  tolj  ia  Italy  tmt. 
aho  iathopnmeo,  nadfiheriatelltaoM- 
sary  to  pot  a  ch<-ck  npoo  the  great  pema&ty  f  r 
them :  he  fcoiiadc  ali  senators  to  freqnem  tiae 
houses  of  such  pantomimes,  and  the  ei^iteo  veee 
Ml  Allowed  to  be  ioea  walking  with  tbaB  in  ikft 
streets  of  Rome,  or  to  attend  th(-lr  perrnTi52»>ce»  si 
any  other  place  than  the  public  theatrrs,  tor  wenll^y 


Tx~.i. 


tominiM  ti)  amuse  their  ^ni"stJ  xi  tltcir  r^f--i^lK 
Clacit.  Amud.  L  77>)  Bat  C*lyih  waa so  food  dt 
paiitiwnhiwo  that  oae  of  tboou  IL  Looid^MMir. 

became  his  favourite ;  and  thrcmgh  his  w^tmmm. 
the  whole  class  of  pantonnTme?  aja^.  rT-cr-trrrr^ 
thoir  a^endancy.  (Suet.  Jo,  SS,  ^7 

.laao^  xiv.  21.)  Nem  Ml  «djr  pnlnnse 
but  actfd  liimself  as  paatomTTisc  f^^npt.  .V>rr>,  T'. 
26),  and  from  this  time  they  retaioed  the  L|g^ae« 
degree  of  popoUrity  at  Rame  dam  the  brtso 
period  of  the  empire 

As  regards  their  mode  of  acting,  we  mart  fat 
state  that  all  pantomanes  were  laadcs,  so  that  4e 
^Batnrcs  of  the  countenance  wete  lost  in  tbeir  Bei» 
inji-    A!!  the  other  parts  of  their  l-yly,  b- t-^*^, 
Wi-ru  called  into  actiott,  and  e^MXiaiiy  tbe  an^ 
and  hands,  whence  the  cxpnaskas  mamm  iayiisiaa 
strung,  dhriti  i^-tmr>H,  x*V^*  »flui^w»*t,  Ac  Ncl- 
withstaoding  their  acting  with  maska»  the , 
agioe  that  ttM  I 
int's,  passions,  &c.,  more  beautifally,  cncrectH-, 
and  intelligibly  than  it  would  be  po«eibie  to  di> 
by  speaking  or  writing.    They  were,  however,  as- 
sisted ia  uHr  actBS  bv  tho  circnmstanoe  that  ihrr 
only  represented  mythological  cbnrrwiets,  wkica 
were  known  to  every  spectator.  ^Jav.  vi  63, 
121 :  Homt  BpuL  il  %  ISS;  SMloa.  Nmm,  M; 


Veil.  Pnf.  ii.  f53.)  Th«-n^  weru-,  numxirf^r,  ccftajs 
conventional  gestures  and  moTeauc^Qt*  which  e<«y 
body  QQ^iMood.  HhA  tm/Htmt  appesm  to  law 
been  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  a  ballet,  so  as  tt 
show  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  to  the  grraiess 
advanta^'e;  though  the  coatujne  of  eonne  vatiad 
according  to  the  varioaa  cbancters  vh  ch  b  «<m  » 
prosonttd.  the  manner  in  which  Plsncai  i» 

described  by  Velldua  (ii.  ftS)  to  have  daaoed  ik 
ebanetar  of  Ohneni.   In  A»  tiaio  of  Ai 


thore  -waa  never  more  thaii  one  ilm  tr  ai  %  tir-" 
on  the  stage,  and  he  represented  all  the  chsiacsen 
of  tho  itoiy,  boA  avde  and  finale,  io  satB—iw 
(Lucian,  </«  SidtaU  a,  €7;  Jaeaba,  ad  AntkA.  a  I, 

p.  818.)  This  remained  the  castortt  ti!l  tovrarii 
the  end  of  the  secund  century  uf  our  ai-ni,  wbci 
the  several  parts  of  a  story  begnn  to  be  set^  b? 
sovcml  fiantomimes  dancinjf  l*v'ihtr.  V.':;:.:"., 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  empire,  aever  ap- 
pearad  aa  pantmniBMi  on  tba  otage,  thonsrh 
did  not  scniple  to  act  aa  such  at  the  private  lartio 
of  the  great.  Daring  the  latter  time  of  the  emsct 
women  acted  as  pantomimes  in  pablic,  and  in  secas 
cases  they  throw  aside  all  regard  to  decency.  as<i 
appeared  naki^  before  tho  piiMic.  The  CbrL'tsa 
writers  therefore  re^ireseot  the  [jootomimic  exhibi- 
tions as  the  sdiool  of  evory  vice  and  liewtitiaBaa 
(Tcrtull.  <L  Spffi.  p.  2f>f),  cd.  Paris;  see  a!«  S n^c 
Q>nmL  Nat,  rii.  32 ;  Flin.  I^n^  v.  24;  Aisaan. 
Mate  xir.  6 1  Proeoph  jMadot  9.) 

My th< 'logical  love  stories  were  from  the  first  cbe 
favourite  subjects  of  the  pantomimes  (Ond  RemtL 
Am.  753),  and  the  evil  efliects  of  such  seoiaalfs* 
tations  upon  women  are  described  iiltaf 
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■tioQ  was  based  upon  a  text  writtea  for  the  por- 
pwft.  Thii  tfxt  wM  caOldl  the  CVnKjevw  (Iberob. 

S-L  ii  7;  PJin,  /7;>/*A.  vii.  24),  and  ^--r.'^  mostly 
written  in  the  Greek  laoguoge.  Some  of  them 
■ttT  Im've  Tcfmsented  teenet  from,  or  the  whole 

ffiiVijocta  r.f  (Ireok  dramas  ;  but  when  Amobius 
{adv.  Cr€Ht.  4,  compare  Antholog.  i.  p.  249)  atatrs, 
tial  wltole  tngediet  of  Sophodet  and  Eoriptdet 
were  used  as  texts  for  pantomiirn'c  rpprpscntritions, 
be  perbap*  only  meaiis  to  say  that  a  pantomunos 
■onwtinM*  rrpresented  the  same  story  contained  in 
such  a  trap  Jy,  without  boinp  obliged  to  act  or 
dance  cwry  »t  aliment  expressed  in  iL  The  texts 
«f  the  pantomimes  or  cantica  were  tang  by  a  chorus 
standing  in  the  background  of  the  stap**,  and  di. 
•entimcnts  and  feelings  expressed  by  this  chorus 
were  represented  by  the  pttttoainrai  in  his  dance 
ari'l  ir^'stit-ulation.  Th  -  ti'ii™  v.-ns  inflicated  by  the 
KoMlvm^  a  pecoliar  kuid  ut  soL  made  of  wood  or 
netaL,  which  dther  the  danoer  or  aneof  dia  chorus 
wore.  The  whole  pcrformf.jirf*  was  aceompfiuied 
by  iuu»i<sU  ins^trumeuta,  liiii  in  most  cases  I'V  the 
flate.  In  Sicily  pantomimic  dances  were  called 
^aXKiffuo'i,  whence  perhaps  the  modem  words  ball 
and  bullet.  (Compare  Lessing,  AUuindhmg  von  dm 
Pantomimen  dtr  Alien;  Orysar,  in  Erack  and 
Grtt^M-r'if  Kucychp.  s.  r.  PaiUomimiscke  Kunst  d<s 
Altertkunts  ;  W ckkQi^  JJie  ffriechitcken  Traffodiaty 
pp.  1 31 7,  1 409,  1 443«  1477.)  [L.  &] ' 

i^vit  l.Mi'Ait  LUDEKE  (af>Tw<r^os,  ifnid- 
^nF«  iprm  (|  v^xTtA  wid^ttpy,  Ae  game  at  odd 
and  even,  was  a  fiiTonrite  pamo  am^ng  the  Greeks 
and  Homam.  A  person  held  in  his  h:ind  a  certain 
Bomber  of  astiagali  or  other  things,  and  his  op- 
ponent had  to  (Tucss  whether  the  numlxr  was  odd 
or  even.  (PuUux,  ix.  101  ;  Phito,  Zy*.  p.  207  ;  Hor. 
SaL  iL  3.  248  ;  Suet  Aug.  71  ;  iVwi         79  ; 
Berkf  r,  C  fZ/u*,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.) 
PAUA'BASIS.  [CoMOBDiA.] 
PARA'BOLON  {wofdioXou  or  inyaMA«r), 
a  small  fee  paid  by  the  appellant  party,  on  an  ap- 
peal (l^crtt)  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  tribu- 
nal ;  as  Ibr  instance,   from  an  arbitrator  or  a 
magistrate,  or  from  the  court  of  the  Jhtfi&rtu,  or 
from  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  to  the  jury  or 
Ueliastic  court.   As  to  the  sum  to  be  paid,  and 
other  particulars,  we  are  uninformed.  (Pollux,  viii. 
€2,63  :  Meier, Att.Pne.  pp.  767, 772.)  [C.R.K.] 
PARACATA'BOLE  (irapaitoTa«oX^),  a  sum  of 
required  of  a  plaintiff  or  petitioner  in  certain 
as  a  Mouity  that  lus  compUint  or  demand 
was  not  fisfolom,  or  made  on  slight  and  insuifi- 
cirat  grooada.    Such  was  the  deposit  made  in 
eertiun  inheritance  causes,  viz.  a  tenth  part  of  the 
value  of  the  property  sought  to  be  recovered. 
(Hnas.]    So  also  in  the  pcooeeding  termed 
iivw^KTin^a,  which  was  a  iiiit  Inttitated  against 
the  public  tre.isury  by  a  creditor  to  obtain  payment 
oqt  of  bis  debtor's  confiscated  goods,  a  fifth  port  of 
the  Taioe  was  deposited.   It  tvat  letnmed  to  the 
petitioner,  if  successful  ;  otherwise  it  went  to  the 
ftate.   (Soidaa,  a.  e.  *E^vtUtciy*fM.)    Tho  money 
waa  deposited  either  at  the  Ma^ir,  or  <»  the 
commencement  of  tho  cause.     The  word  iropo- 
mmiCaM  signifies  both  the  paying  of  the  deposit, 
atid  Ae  money  deposited  ;  and,  being  a  word  of 
more  general  import,  we  find  it  used  to  denote 
other  kinds  of  dnnuta,  as  the  vpvToyflia  and 
9nfd«Tm«rt$,   (Polhiz,  tia  83 ;  Meier,  AU,  Pfw:. 
ff^m^  616-621.)  (C  VL  K.] 


PARADISUS.  B«J3 

PAEACATATIIE'CE  (vap<M«ra0^Kif>,  ge- 
nerally  signifies  a  depoait  odf  eamedimg  tiriaaue 

with  a  friend  or  other  i>er»on,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner.  Thu,  if  I  deliver  my  gooda  to  a  friend, 
to  be  tdten  eaie  of  for  me  ;  or  if  I  dqMmt  money 
with  a  banker  ;  such  delivery  or  bdUmeni,  or  the 
goods  bailed  or  delivered,  or  the  money  deposited, 
may  be  called  99ftmm§Hn  (Hcfod.  vi  86; 
Deniosth.  pro  Piorm.  946);  and  ^  word  is  often 
applied  met^horicaUy  to  any  jflTijff^Hnl  tnut  oam« 
mitted  fay  ene  penoa  to  aneuMf.  (Demotth. 
e.  Jphob.  B40  ;  Aesch.  e.  Ttmardk.  26,  ed.  Steph., 
dc  Fala.  Ijcfj.  47.)  As  every  bailee  is  bound  to 
restore  to  the  bailor  the  thing  deposited  ;  either  on 
k*nuind  (in  case  of  a  simple  bailment),  >r  m  per- 
tormance  of  the  conditions  on  wliich  it  was  re> 
ceived  ;  the  Athenians  gave  a  irapaxara^^inif  Mmf 
against  a  bailee  who  uitjutly  witMirW  lis  pmperty 
from  the  owner,  kiitaT*pT\T(  rr\v  vapojcaTaJB^iKUP, 
(Pollnx,  vi.  154.)  An  example  of  such  an  action 
against  a  hanker  is  the  rpaxt^truths  kSyos  of 
Isocrates.  A  pledge  given  to  a  creditor  could  not 
be  recovered,  except  on  payment  of  the  money 
owed  to  him  ;  but,  after  selling  tlic  article,  and 
satisfying  his  debt  out  of  the  pro^ds,  he  would 
of  course  be  bound  to  restore  too  surplus  (if  any) 
to  th-  p!i  r.  It  follows  from  th"  nature  of  the 
wapoK.  Sijct;  tliat  it  was  artfijjrai,  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  additional  penalty  of  itriftla 
might  be  inflicted  on  a  defendant  who  frnnduleatl/ 
denied  tliat  he  bad  ever  received  the  deposit. 

Th«  ^tBaiHj  of  tneniin^  safe  custody  tar 
money,  and  the  geneml  tnsecunty  of  movable  pro- 
p*rty  ill  Greece,  induced  mauy  rich  persons  to 
make  valuable  deposits  in  the  principal  temples, 
such  as  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Jupitor  at  Olym- 
pia,  and  others.  ^Meier,  Att.  Proc.  pp.  512 — 515.) 
It  may  be  observed  that  rlfso^ttt,  vopoiraTa. 
rldtadai,  in  tie  middle  voice,  are  always  used  of  a 
person  makiug  a  deposit  /or  hi$  own  bem^,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  it  up  again.  Hence  tho 
expression  ditrOat  x^V*"*  ^  confer  an  obligation, 
which  gives  the  right  (aa  it  were)  of  drawing  upon 
the  obliged  party  for  a  return  of  the  frvonr  at 
some  fiituro  time.  Ko/jdCtcBtu  is  to  reeorer  your 
property  or  right.  (Isocrat.  e.  Etdkyn,  400,  ed. 
Steph.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PARAPrSUS  (a-opdSfio-of),  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  parks  or  pleasuro- 
groimds,  which  surroimded  the  country  residences 
of  the  Persian  kbps  and  satraps.  They  wero 
generally  stocked  with  animals  for  the  chace,  were 
full  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  and  endos' d  with  walls.  {HivLAnab.  i. 
4.  §  10,  Cyr.  i.  3.  §  14,  4.  §5,  HeU.  hr.  1.  §33, 
Oec.  iv.  13;  Died,  Sic.  xvi.  41  ;  CurUviiL  i.  §  11, 
12  ;  OeU.  ii*  20.)  These  paradises  were  frequently 
of  great  extent ;  thus  Cyrus  on  one  ooearion  re* 
viewed  the  Greek  army  i«  his  paradise  at  Celaen.ie 
(Xen.  Anah.  i,  2.  §  9),  and  on  another  occasion 
the  Oraska  won  alarmed  by  a  nport  that  tfiera 
was  a  preat  amy  in  a  ndghbooring  pandioo^  (/<!« 
ii.4.S16.) 

Pollnx  (ix.  IS)  sayo  that  ««pd8ffwor  wai  « 

Persian  wnrd,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  th:it  tho 
Greeks  obtained  it  from  tho  Persians.  The  wivd, 
however,  seema  to  haTobeen  tHed  by  ether  Eaitem 
nations,  and  not  to  have  been  pen.li.ir  to  tlie  Per- 
sianii.  Oesenius  (X«mooia  Utbraicmn^  p.  838, 
Lips.  1833)  and  other  writers  enppooe  it  to  be  tha 
■uttemtheSMHkritjMirarf^  bnlthii  mrddota 
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iiot  nmn  t  iami  tkvattd  ami  cuiitvui&i^  a«  Ge- 
wmimtmA  0lbtiiilMe.tal  mmtij  oomUry^ 

^klicnc*-  ]»  doriviHl  fxtni  li'^'Hl,  a  fortkfner.  The 
wofd  ocean  in  ll(  In  w  (D^^B,  parodis)  aj  early 

M  tb«  tune  of  SolomoQ  {LkvJes,  il  5  ;  GmLit- 
19\  mud  it  «1m  Ibund  in  Amine  (JMmu\  tod 
Armruian  ( fintcs,  Schnx^der,  ZNmvC  TllMMr. 
Lmf,  ArmM,  praemist.  p.  56). 

PARAOAUDA  (wopayMfit),  tie  lM»te  of  • 
tottie  [  LiMBCs],  enriched  with  ^Id  thread,  worn 
hy  ladiet,  bat  not  allowed  to  men  except  as  one  of 
the  iniignia  of  oi&ce.  These  border*  were  among 
the  rich  prcMOl*  f^MB  hf  Furiui  PliddM  a.d. 
S43,  v\  lit  !i  li'''  wnj  mndc  cori«\il  (ftHcrur  pnrnrfrindir^ 
V^iac.  Aurti,  15).  Under  the  latejp  eniperon 
4li0  mnttbctoM     Acn  was  ftririddM  B»6jH  in 

th.  ir  ..wn  L  vii;i.r  a.  f  r>l  11.  t't.  H.  8.  1,?.)  Tiii' 
tenn  pan^/imieUty  which  it  probablj  of  Oritotal 
origin,  seesM  abo  to  hftf«  %alni  iMWfiilMl  into  an 
•djeetire,  and  thiu  to  haTt  beooCM  tke  denomina- 
tion of  thf  tunic,  whfch  wm  d«*orated  with  suth 
borders.  (  Lrdtis  (i«  ;l/u};.  i.  1 7,  ii.  4. 13.)  (.J.  Y.] 
PARAOkAPHB  (wo/Krxpa^^).  Thk  irard 
dooi  not  exactly  corrrs]>oiid  w  ith  anr  term  in  oTir 
language^  but  may  without  much  impropriety  be 
edled  •  jrfM.  It  M  an  ol^wtion  ftliM  tha  db- 
frndnnt  to  thf  adini-tsilKlity  of  the  plaititifT's  ac- 
tion: **  exoeptio  rui  adrenut  actorem,  actionem  ve, 
fpteraotit  nut  A*  hn  hud  eonpetente,  aut  do 
tempore,  modore  procedendi  illegitimo.**  (Reiike, 
hi  I,  J  (Sr.  in  Or  if.)  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  pre- 
face to  hiji  tranaiation  of  Iiat'tis,  campares  it  with  a 
duuu'tWt  Bat  thii  ifi  not  bo  correct ;  becatuc  a 
demtirr^r  is  an  objection  nrisin?  out  of  the  advcr- 
tary'a  own  ttatemcnt  of  bit  cate ;  whereat  the 
m^tiypm^  ww  an  oil^Mlioii  dtptwdiny  on  fiMts 
itatod  hy  ih','  defendant  himsolt,  and  therefore 
nUher  retcmblet  a  plea,  or  (more  ttrictly)  a  special 
pltn.  Thit  appean  firom  tiio  wapaypa^utol  k6ym 
of  DaDQtthMMi»  m  wldch  we  find  the  dafaidaiit 
introdndu]?  new  all?(*ntiont  into  the  cnnsr,  and 
iiup{>artiit^'  them  by  prooC  Thua,  m  tho  fipccch 
aoainst  Naasimachus  and  Xenopithes,  the  ground 
of  objrctinn  h,  th.it  tlio  f  ither  of  the  defendants 
having  obtained  a  release  bwa  tho  plaintiifs,  it 
wu  no  longer  open  to  tlio  plaintHft  to  bring  an  ao> 
tion  for  the  eanic  c.uisf.  But  the  first  mention  of 
this  release  is  made  by  the  defendants  in  their 
plea.  In  the  speech  against  Zenotherais  the  dc- 
fcndAnt  objcct.%  that  tho  ^jjmfuri^  llciy  dmt  mt 
Ho,  because  there  was  no  Trritten  cnntract  between 
him  and  the  plalntitTon  a  voyage  to  or  from  Athens ; 
and  this  (says  he)  appears  nrom  Um  declaration 
itself  {iy  Ty  iyK\rifiart).  As  [arties  could  not 
be  defeated  at  Athens  by  a  technical  objection  to 
the  ^landings,  the  defendnnt  in  the  nbovo  case, 
notwithstanding  the  dcfectire  statement  of  tho 
plaintifT  in  the  declaration,  was  compelled  to  bring 
forward  hin  objection  by  plea,  and  to  support  it 
bcforv  the  Jury.  In  the  speech  against  Phormio, 
the  phiintiff  says  that  as  the  (Icf.-nilant  only  doniod 
that  he  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  contrstct, 
there  was  no  ooeniion  for  a  wayNrypo^ :  the  ques- 
tion mr  rc!y  wa^,  whether  the  plaintiff's  chanrc  w 
true.  It  seenu  that  a  napaypa^ might  be  put  in, 
not  onlf  when  the  defendant  ecndd  thow  that  the 
cau»e  of  ncttori  was  discharged,  or  that  it  was  not 
maintainable  in  point  of  law  ;  but  also  when  the 
form  of  action  wat  miiconoeiTed,  or  when  it  was 
commenced  at  a  wrong  time^  or  fanmght  before 
the  wnog  nuigittnte  iny*t^  tuMenipjoM.)  la 


la  car 
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the  hut  case  the  raptrffmif^  would 
pim    Afjmimtktiem.  (Peiertb.  e. 

SuitLos.     r.  TtipaypaC>^  aii  J  flSi/fitLO^) 

The  wapaypa^tii^  Uke  crexy  otktt  «M«cr  {i 
Tpo^)  made  by  the  dHfffwtnnt  « 
charge;,  w-as  gircn  in  writing  ;  as  tbe  Kcad  aai^ 
lmi<U<-*.    (rViti'.Mh.  r.  r.^.Tm.  r>T-J.>    If  d- 
tcuduit  merely  deiiird  the  pLaiiitrT'.'-  .ioj-jga^soi^ 
(as  Wi<  n^ii:ht  mf}piead«d  die  47«&  '^rv^/  liaani^bt  «M 
said  f I'^fSixfov  or  T^)f  tiB*7cLy  tlaifrai^  ci  «>- 
KoyM^       fvfvSiKioy  ciff-uivr.    Im  tim 
coort  wni  «t  enee  held  for  the  trial  of  the  eav. 
If.  however,  he  put  la  a  ircufKtypa^^  ^  e  ruiivtiubd 
thiit  the  cause  wat  not  uftrf^ryLfun  (ysyc^pifaT* 
turaytiytfim  ebat       SLnfr),  ozid  ia  that  case 
a  court  was  to  be  held  ti»  try  the  preliLnisar 
question,  whether  the  fan^  eo«!d  \>*:  1  .'■  agil  ictfl 
a>urt  or  not.    Upon  this  prevKms  tnai  tac  d^'rai- 
eat  wm  eeuidered  the  Mlbr,  usd  hcaee  it  aid  kr 

I>rmn$thcT2Cf  (c.  Phorm.  f>Of;)  Karyf^t^lr  ri> 
huKomos,  lie  began,  and  had  to  maistaa  tfaf 
gronnd  of  objection  which  he  idied 
c.  Siq  h.  1 1 0.1.)  If  he  succeeded,  the  whcW  ci-: 
was  at  an  end  ;  unless  the  objection  was  only  iK- 
form  of  action,  or  some  other  soch  technicaJirr,  is 
which  OMe  it  might  be  recommenced  in  the  praf«T 


mar,n»"r.     If,  howevc 


ri!a.':itItT  "^u^re 


juxy  laert'ly  decided  *i<ra.y mytfiow  nlwai  -npr  fiic;?, 
and  then  the  original  netien,  vliiefa  m  the  ■een' 
time  had   been  snipr-nded,  wias  prnce*ded 
(Deroosth.  c.  Zatotk,  886  ;  Lji^     PmU.  P«t.  \U, 
ed.  Steph.)    Both  pnitiat  on  the  iml  tf  lie 

were  liable  to  the 
to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  thr  votes. 

The  couiso  of  procetKiijig  on  a  vMpaypo^  ^ 
obnooaly  calculated  to  delay  the  progress  cf 
mu«r,  and  was  therefore  not  loiltol  on  w  ith 
by  the  dicastS.    lipo^Offtts^  inrmfA^iat.,  wufJ^fs- 
^  ri     Tm¥  »6imm^  enoeaM,  deia^  plmt,  kf^ 
r/i'onjr,  are  claa*ed  to;:eth>  r  by  the  i-rs'-  T  l= 
bemg  the  mantsaTret  of  defendants  to  dttzX 
juttiee.    Henee  we  find  in  the  extant  waprjfa^ 
4tol  ?iiyot^  that  the  defendant*  in  order  to  nax'-'t 
the  prejudice  of  tho  dica^ti  asraln^t  Mnrj-'f,  only 
supports  the  gronnd  ol  the  irafKryp<i^r}^  Isft  da- 
enaati  the  g«»eml  merits  of  the  cause,  ud  eo- 
dearours  to  show  that  th«rc  is  no  foLndstiMi 
the  pkintiff  *t  complaint.    And  there  is  do  d-'ubt 
that  the  dicuti  wete  tnnleiielly  aineaerd  br  f»ik 
disciissiun,  however  in  sinctness  irrelevant,  {l^ 
mosth.  c  Mid.  541,  e.  fjoer.  924,  e,SU}iL  lil^i 
pro  Phorm,  944,  Ar^jum.  Or.  c  Zi:mitk.)  Thi 
same  observatiim  applies  to  the  Sioftaprvfia. 
IlERKa]    (Isa'  tis,  f/e  /V-;,'.w.  W.  SO,  <i*  Ap^'- 
Iter.  (jj.  ed.  St*:ph.  ;  Dt:ao4tli.  c.  Ixoch.  1097.) 

There  m-ms  no  such  thing  as  this  proceedoc 
•wap«kypa(pTi,  until  after  the  expuU'on  of  the  tii.'^.'' 
tyrants,  when  a  law  was  passed  on  the  propoal  i 
Arehinna,  tts  >iad(tfTn»  v^ifk  teW  ^wsm.  ^ 
tlvm  Ti^  tpdryoyri  npoypdr^air^eu,  rolrt  H  V 
Xoirrat  wt|4  TOirrou  wpwror  ctVciyetr,  Xiyta 

nrrr)&^^  tV  ^metklajf  iptOLHtr.  Theelqceti' 

t'lis  Liw  nppears  to  have  bw»n,  to  <»n.-i1>:«-  tir^T  pefs"'> 
agauisl  whom  au  iiiU>nuali<iU  or  protecotioti  Db;ai 
be  brought,  or  action  commooeed,  for  aajTi^BaU^' 
arising  nut  of  tho  hvle  jxjlitical  troubles,  to  obaia 
the  bencnt  of  the  geocml  amnesty,  hj  scaejj 
pleading  the  taine»  and  to  bringing'  hit  deHwh 
n  more  solemn  manner  before  the  court.  Tlie  sxpt 
jMivilege  wat  aftcrwanU  extended  toother  fmk 
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•f  defence.  (See  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Iso- 
crat^^s  against  CallimAchna.)  Before  thi»  time  all 
fpcctol  objection*  to  tbe  adTcrsary's  coane  of  pro- 
ceeding st  em  to  have  been  called  ayriypaipal,  and 
mnetimes  i^vfLoaiat^  because  aa  oath  was  taken 
hj  the  party  who  tendered  them.  (Lysia/^  c. 
PaneL  166,  ed.  Stepli.  ;  'u  1st  ph.  Mei.  1026  ; 
SchoL  ad  loe»  ;  Soidaa,  «.  v.  'Li^ftoir'ta  ;  Meier, 
JtL  Pne.      644—650.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

i'A'RALUS  (irdpoAos),  and  SALAMl'NIA 
(<raAiv*u^)*  The  Athenian  from  very  early 
tinctt  hepe  for  fmblie  purpoaei  two  wcrod  or  atate 
Tf the;  one  of  which  was  cal!-  il  P  imlus  and 
(be  other  SUamuaa :  tbe  crew  of  the  one  bore  the 
mum  flf  vo^aXr^  or  w4pak»t^  and  that  of  the 
I)  hvr  aaXoftlvioi,  (Phot.  s.  v.  TldpaXos  and 
rapaXM,)  In  the  former  of  these  two  articles 
Pbetioa  enoneoMsly  regards  the  two  naaiei  as  he* 
lonifir.ir  tf)  one  and  the  same  ship.  (Po1!u.t,  vii.  115; 
lluycb.  *.  V.  napoAiriis.)  The  Salaminia  was 
abo  called  AifAla  ur  9tmpts^  heeante  it  was  used  to 
convey  the  dfwpol  to  Deljs,  on  which  occasion  the 
ship  was  adorned  with  garlands  by  tbe  priest  of 
Apdl4k.  (PhL  i^lMdL  p.  58,  e.)  Both  these  res- 
te\s  were  qtiiik-sailirig  triremes,  and  were  nsoJ  fur 
a  variety  of  state  purposes :  they  conveyed  theories, 
de^atdwa*  Ac  from  Atheni,  carried  treasures 
fmiu  *ulijcct  countries  to  Athens,  fetched  state  cri- 
minals from  foreign  parts  to  Athens,  and  the  like. 
(Thocyd.  vL  AS,  61.)  In  battles  they  were  fre- 
qne:nly  used  as  the  ships  in  which  tlie  aduiiniU 
sailed.  These  vessels  and  thtir  crew  wire  always 
kept  io  readiness  to  act,  in  case  nf  any  necessity 
ariaiug  ;  and  the  crew,  although  they  could  not  for 
the  greater  ^rt  of  the  year  be  in  actual  service, 
received  their  regular  pay  ef  four  oboli  per  day  all 
the  yenr  round.  This  is  crpressly  «t??t'^ri  only  of 
ttie  Paralu.s  (Harpocrat.  and  Phot.  5.  v.  napa\o$), 
butaiay  be  safely  said  of  the  Salamiaia  also.  The 
st;ttement  of  the  scholia,'«t  on  Aristophanes  (Ar. 
1  47  ;  coiDp.  Suidaa,  5.  r.  SoAa/.tii'ia  vain\  that  the 
SaLaminia  was  only  used  to  convey  criminals  to 
Athene  and  the  Paralus  for  theories,  is  inrnrrect, 
at  least  if  applied  to  the  .ejirlier  times.  When 
Athene  liad  heMUM  ft  great  maritime  power, 
and  when  other  ships  were  employed  for  purposes 
fur  which  before  either  the  Salaminia  or  the  Paralus 
had  been  used,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these 
two  vesselji  were  chiefly  emf^oyed  in  matters  con- 
aectrd  with  religion,  as  theories,  and  in  extmordi- 
aary  cases,  such  as  when  a  state  criminal  like 
Aldbiades  was  to  be  solemnly  conTeyed  to  Athens. 
The  names  of  the  two  ships  seem  to  pohit  to  a 
rary  early  period  of  the  history  of  Atticii,  when 
there  was  no  naTiigatioa  except  betwcea  Attica 
and  Sahimis,  for  which  th«  Sabnnhna  was  used, 
and  around  the  coast  of  Attica,  for  which  purpose 
the  Pacalas  was  destined.  '  In  later  times  the 
naowa  were  retained,  although  the  desthuitioii  of 
the  5hl|>s  waA  [nincipally  to  serve  tlie  pnq>o.<iPS  of 
religion,  whence  they  arc  frequently  called  the 
sacred  ships.  (Bikkh,  Putl  Eoim.  o/  Athens,  p. 
240,  2d  ed.  ;  Ooller,  ad  TfmefiL  iil  33  ;  Scho 
maun,  ad  I$aeum,  p.  296.)  [L.  &.J 

PARANOIAS  ORAPHE  (irapa#ofo»  7P«^). 
This  jjroeceding  may  be  compared  to  our  connnis- 
sign  of  lunacy,  or  writ  de  lunaiioo  inquireado.  It 
was  a  Rut  at  Athens  that  might  be  instituted  by  a 
jon  or  other  relation  against  one  who,  by  reason  of 
roadoess  or  ntent.-il  imbecility,  bad  become  inca- 
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{Jaint  was  well  groimded,  the  court  decreed  that 
the  next  heir  should  take  possession  of  the  lunatic's 
property,  and  probably  also  made  some  provision  for 
liis  being  put  in  confineroeiit,  or  under  proper  caro 
and guardianshipu  (Suidas,  «.  v.  Uapavola:  Xcn. 
M«m.  i  9l  $49  ;  Aristoph.  Nub.  844  ;  Aesch.  c. 
(ics.  ed.  Steph.)  It  is  rebtcd  f»f  So[>hiK.Ies, 
that  having  continued  to  write  tragedies  to  on  ad- 
vanced age,  and  hy  reason  thereof  neglected  his 
family  affairs,  he  was  hrDUglit  before  the  court  by 
his  sons,  and  accused  of  luuacy ;  that  he  then  read 
to  the  judges  his  Oedipus  Coioneua,  which  he  had 
just  conipo.sed,  and  asked  tliein  if  a  man  out  of  bis 
mind  could  write  such  a  poem  as  that ;  whereupon 
they  acquitted  him.  (Cic.  de  Smeet.  7.)  The  story 
18  told  differently  by  the  anonymous  auth'  r  of  liie 
life  of  Sophocles ;  who  speaks  of  the  suit  as  taking 
plaee  between  lophon  and  hit  fiither,  and  seems  to 
intimate  that  it  was  preferred  before  the  ^pdropfs. 
In  this  hut  point  he  is  supp«ted  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanei,  hot  il  can  hardly  be  correct ;  aa 
wc  have  no  other  authority  for  mipposincr  that  the 
<pf>dTop«s  had  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  Pollux  (viiL 
89)  expressly  saya  that  the  waporolcw  ypaf^  came 
before  the  archon  ;  to  whom  indeed  it  peculiarly 
belonged,  as  being  a  matter  connected  with  &uuUy 
rights ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  to  undetstand  Aat  it 
came  ^  f  ro  the  archon  in  the  regular  way,  as 
^7f/Aa,'f  biKauTJipiov.  (Me'iiT^  AU.  Proc.  pp.  2*^6 — 
298.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  was  some 
foundation  for  this  anecdute  of  SophcKles.  11 1' 
mi^ht  perhaps  have  given  offence  to  his  tom  by 
that  [>enuriou8ne8s  which  is  said  to  haveciept  upon 
him  in  his  old  age  ;  and  lophon  beiiif  a  poet,  and 
lying  under  tbe  suspicion  of  beiiifj  assisted  by  his 
father,  might  possibly  ho  induced  by  a  mean  jea- 
lousy to  Viring  this  chnrpc  nErainst  him.  (See  Aris- 
toph. 7B,  Piucyliyj.)  'i  he  jilay  of  Oed.  Col.  ap- 
pears to  exhibit  the  wounded  fel  lings  nf  the  writer. 
(S'-->  mr>re  especially  337,  -I  il.)     "  [C.  H.  K.] 

i'AHANOMON  GRAPH E  {napoMi^wy  ypa- 
<tyfl).  An  indictment  for  propounding  an  illcgnl,  oe 
rather  unconstitutional  measure  or  law.  "We  have 
seen  [Nomotubtks]  that  an^  Athenian  citizen 
was  at  liberty  to  make  a  motion  in  the  popular 
assembly,  to  pass  a  new  law,  or  amend  an  old  one. 
In  order  to  check  rash  and  hasty  legislation,  the 
mover  of  any  law  or  decree,  though  he  succeeded 
in  causing  it  to  bo  paseed,  was  still  amenable  to 
criminal  justice,  if  his  enactment  was  found  to  be 
inconsistent  with  other  laws  that  remained  in  force, 
or  with  the  public  interest  (Demoatb.  e.  Timoe. 
710,711.)  Any  person  might  institute  against 
liim  the  ypofph  "raparSfiwy  within  a  y<"ar  from  tbo 
passing  of  the  law.  If  be  was  convicted,  not  only 
did  the  law  become  void,  but  any  punishment 
might  be  inflicted  on  him,  at  the  discretion  of  tho 
judges  before  whom  he  was  tried ;  for  it  was  A 
Tifirirh%  iytiy.  A  person  thrice  so  convicted  lost 
the  right  of  proposing  laws  in  future.  The  cogni- 
zance of  the  cause  belonged  to  the  Tbesmotlietae. 
(Schomann,  AnLJur.  IhA.Cfr.  p.  344.)  The  pro- 
secutor  was  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  called  by 
the  same  name  as  that  taken  to  obtain  delay  in 
courts  of  juitiee  (dirs»^(a),  heeanie  it  had  the 
effi  ct  of  delaying  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
measure,  which  otherwise  might  have  come  into 
force  inunediataly.  (Schomann,  Id,  p.  224.)  Ex> 
amples  of  such  prosecutions  arc  the  speech  of  Pc- 
mosthcncs  against  Timocrates,  and  that  of  Aes- 


^ahlc  of  managing  his  own  a&in.  If  the  com-  chines  against  Ctcsiphon.   They  both  comment  on 
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the  importance  of  the  progecution,  ns  tondinj  to 
preMTve  the  exi»tiiig  lawa,  and  maintain  constitu- 
ti«ma1  liberty.  (Demoith.  e.  Thm,  74B,  749  ;  Aeach. 
e.CUf.  ii-,  ed.  Stcpb.)  Notwithstanding  this 
check,  the  manin  for  lasyation  appoan  to  have  iu- 
CNMed  M  greatly  At  Atbem  fn  Mier  thnei,  ^at 
Demosthenes  (r.  /.I'/  lin.  iU!"))  declares  that  t^v'P^'^- 
f^drtty  oi/i'  driavy  Hia^ipovcw  ol  ydftoi.  Thi« 
■me  fram  tbe  relaxation  of  that  {xrmiitioiuuj  law 
of  Solon,  which  rc<jnirc<l  cvrry  nu'JUHun'  to  bo  ap- 
prored  by  the  vofioBirtUt  before  it  could  pats  into 
fft«r.  (NoMOTHma^  and  SehSmann,  Id.  p.  229.) 
It  is  obvious  that,  while  the  ]>cople  in  asac-nibly 
had  the  power  of  making  decrees  which  ooald  ro- 
maiii  hi  mrce  for  a  year,  if  they  wished  to  evade 
thi-  law  of  Solon,  all  ihcy  had  to  do  was  to  renew 
their  decree  from  year  to  year}  and  thus  in  practice 
the  f^t^ftu  became  pi/itt. 

If  the  year  had  elapsed,  the  pTopiini!er  of  the 
law  could  not  be  punished,  though  the  law  itself 
night  be  repealed  in  the  Mdinafy  war  by  the  in- 
Btitulion  of  jirot  eotiinp^  before  the  vo^n(Hrai,  before 
whom  it  was  defended  by  the  tive  <rvK8iKoi.  The 
•pe«ch  apiainst  Leptines  was  made  in  a  proceeding 
against  the  Inw  itself,  nrul  not  against  the  mover. 
As  tlie  author  of  the  secniul  argument  says,«ap«A- 
Hitn  rw  XP^i^  ^  4  OjrtvOifyos  ^  ttpioti  Kol 

CLKivtuvos.  i9t»  wpitt  ainbf^  ak\'  ob  kot*  atnov 
4  \6yos.  (Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  §  132.)    [C.  U.  K.] 

I'AUANYMriiUS  (vflyciMi^).  £MATftX- 
MONiiTM,  p.  737,  a.] 

PARAPETASMA.  [Vklvm,^ 

PAIIAPIIKKNA.  [Dos.] 

PAUAPllESBlilA  (irapawf>tff8tla\  fiigiiifics 
any  eomipl  'condact,  misfeasance,  or  neglect  of 
duty  an  the  part  of  an  ambassador  ;  for  which  he 
wa«  liable  to  be  called  to  account  and  prosettited 
on  his  return  home.  (Demoeth.  e.  Mid.  515,  rfe 
Leff.  342.)  AiiiluiHsadnrs  were  usually  elected 
by  the  people  in  assembly  ;  they  either  had  in- 
•tnietioni  given  to  them,  or  net ;  in  the  latte  r  ca^e 
they  Were  calle<l  owTOKpdrop*?,  enrriys  witli  full 
powers,  or  plenipotentiarj-.  (Thucyd.  v.  i5  ;  Acsch. 
«.  Qei.  63,  ed.  Steph.)  To  act  contrary  to  their 
instructions  {rapa  rh  }^«piirfia  itpt<r6fvfiy)  was  a 
high  misdemeanour.  (Demosth.  dc  Fuls.  Leg.  346.) 
On  their  return  home  they  werif  rcqoired  imme- 
diately to  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings 
[hirayy4xX9t9  t^v  wpfcrktlw)  first  to  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  afterwards  to  the  people  in 
assembly.  (Aescb.  de  Fats.  Z^,  30,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Atistoph.  Ach.  fil  ;  Schomann,  Ant  jur.  pah.  Or. 
p.  234.)  This  done,  they  were  fundi  officio  ;  but 
atiii>  like  all  other  persona  who  had  held  an  office 
of  trait,  they  were  liable  to  itmder  an  aceonnt 
(«v$vvas)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
chai|;cd  their  duty.  (DetuostL  d$  FtUs.  Leg,  3$7> 
40S.)  The  pcnone  to  whom  inch  aeeonnt  was  to 
be  rendered  were  the  \oyt(TTed^  and  the  ofTu  its 
associated  with  them,  called  cfdivii.  A  ptatHtary 
accotmt  was  only  rendered  in  caset  where  money 
had  ])nssed  through  ihc  hands  of  the  j>arty  ;  in 
Other  cases,  after  stating  that  be  had  neither  spent 
nor  received  anr  of  the  pnbtie  money,  the  aeeo«ntinit 
jvufy  \va>t  dixiaru'ed,  utde.»rt  there  was  rcswon  for 
thinking  that  he  deserved  to  be  pmcecded  against 
for  miseondnet  The  Xvyieroi  themeeivee  had 
power  to  stinunon  the  party  at  onc"  to  apy)onr  as  a 
criminal,  and  undergo  the  iydnpiins  in  their  office 
(AeyMre4pioi')i       which  th^  would  direct  tiie 
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(Tvy^-ycpoi  to  pro<mito  ;  and  tbi.^  prolMbly  wtis  t?ie 
ordinary  course  in  case  of  any  pocuaiaiy  aalvsr* 
sation.  AccmatioBa,  however,  of  a  marsfciMnl 
nature  were  commonly  preferred  by  individ«:il.f, 
j^iving  informatiou  to  the  Koytared^  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  any  citiaen  an  uppurtimity  of  m 
dointr,  ciuised  their  ic'f^pv^  to  make  procl.'.matirm  ia 
public  assembly,  that  such  a  pcnon  was  about  to 
render  hb  aceonnt,  and  to  aak  if  any  one  hitaidsd 
to  aeetiHe  him.  If  an  accuser  apjv^ircd,  hi*  cLar-e 
would  be  reduced  to  the  funn  of  a  ypu^uA 
the  prosecation  would  he  eondacted  hi  the  osad 
way,  the  Xo7i0'rai' being  the  superintending  magis- 
trates. (Pollux,  viiL  4U,  45  ;  Schdmann,  M  p. 
240 ;  Meier,  AU,  Proe.  pp.  2 1 4^334.)  Magistntta, 
who  were  annu.i!ly  elected,  rendered  th.nr  accoants 
at  the  end  of  the  official  year ;  but  srobosadwi, 
who  were  extraordinaiy  fiiiMtioBariee,hid  no  tias 

limited  for  thi*  puqwise.  Aencblncs  delayed  giving 
an  account  of  his  embassy  to  Philip  for  thrr>e  jests. 
(Demoeth.  4$  t^t.  Leg.  374  ;  Thiil«ali,6r.  //h( 
vol.  vi.  p.  26.)  We  can  hardly  suppose,  however  j 
(as  Thirl  wall  states^,  that  the  time  of  rtvdcnog  | 
the  aceomit  wae  optuiul  with  theamhMndar  lum- 
self ;  since,  not  to  mcntinn  the  power  of  the  yiym- 
Toi,  it  was  open  to  any  mm  to  more  for  a  ^xxial 
decree  of  the  people,  that  the  party  sbonld  be  ctlkd 
to  .nccount  immediately.  The  7pa<p)?  infccwptvi*\ju 
was  a  Ti^iTrbs  irfiify  (Meier,  troc  p.  193) ;  aad 
as  it  might  compriie  chatiget  of  the  most  serioeB 
kind,  such  as  trencher}"  and  trca?^>n  against  the 
state,  the  defendant  might  bare  to  appahcnd  the 
heaviest  punishment  Aeschhiet  Fait.  Lnj.  2S, 
o2)  reminds  the  dlcists  of  the  srrat  peril  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  attd  makes  a  merit  of  snbmittiiig  t» 
his  trial  without  fear.  Besidet  the  1^^%,  an 
titrayytXla.  mij^ht  be  bmuirht against  an  amljassadot; 
upon  which  the  accused  would  be  conimitted  to 
prison,  or  eoBupelled  to  give  Itail  for  his  appearanre. 
This  course  was  taken  by  Ilyperides  aL':iiu3J  r?!  :'^ 
crates,  who  aviiidcd  his  trial  by  voluntary  ti-ii. 
(Aesehin.  c.  Ctrf.  65,  ed.  Steph.)        [C  R.  K.J 

P.MIASANGA  ((5  irapa.rriyfri%\  a  Pcrsan 
meOft'try  of  length,  frequently-  nicutioned  by  '.be 
Greek  writen.  It  is  still  used  by  the  P(  rsi  r  *, 
who  call  it  ferseng^  -which  haa  been  changed  ia 
Arabic  into /ursakh. 

Aeoolding  to  Herodotus  (ii.  6,  v.  53,  vL  42)  Ike 
parosong  was  the  half  of  the  Ejjyptian  sc'- 
and  was  equal   to  30  Grctk   sUulu,  Smdas 
(«.».)  and  Hesychius  (».  r.)  assign  it  the  ssnw 
length  ;  and  Xeuophon  must  also  hare  calculated 
it  at  the  same,  as  he  says  (Anab.  ii.  2.  §  6)  thrt 
16,050  stadia  arc  equal  to        [>an\sanas  (16,050 
•f- 535 —80.)    Agathias  (ii.  21),  however,  who 
quotee  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophoa 
to  the  parasang  being  30  stadia,  says  that  in  his 
time  the  Iberi  and  Persians  made  it  only  21  stsdik  i 
Stmbo  (xi.  p.  5 1 8)  also  states,  that  some  writan  i 
reckoned  it  at  60,  others  at  40,  and  othcTS  at  30 
stadia   and  Pliny  (//.  N.  vi.  26.  s.  30)  ioiliiau  i 
us,  that  the  Persians  themselves  assigned  diftmt 
len;rths  to  iu    Modem  English  travellers  estimate 
it  variotisly  at  from  3^  to  4  English  miles,  whkk 
nearly  agrees  with  the  ealenhition  of  Hefed«taa  | 
These  variations  may  pnd)ably  be  accounted  far 
by  tlui  £ACt,  to  which  attention  has  been  called  | 
nnder  Mbnavka,  that  itinefitiy  distances  woi  | 
ori;j'naliy  indefitiite,  and  therefore  that  the  'ilo'S  j 
of  the  parasang,  at  least  those  given  by  the  earlier 
Greek  wriien^  ware  only  eomjmled  vdm.  Thm 
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vww  is  confinned  by  the  opiiiioB  of  dko  best 

Oriental  scholars  respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
motd.  (Camp.  Ukert,  Gt^.  d.  QHedh  H&m, 
voL  L  pt  2,  p.  77,  and  Utr  iHt  Art  d.  Or.  n.  H. 
die  Ettl/entWHje*  su  lestinunen.)  Its  true  etynio- 
\ugf  is  doobcfoL  Rddiger  (in  Ertck  tmd  Gruber^i 
Ene^^eiopadieiy  $.  n.  Pom.)  supposei  the  btter  part 
of  the  \\  iin\  to  In-  tliesamc  as  the  Persian  **  a 
itooe,"'  and  the  I'umier  part  to  b«  coonected  with  the 
Sansk  H  i  f-u  r  j,  end,**  and  drink*  tiiaft  it  may  have 
dcrired  lU  name  fi\>m  the  i-toni-s  [ilacctl  at  the  t-nd 
«f  cmatn  distances  ou  the  pubiic  roads  of  Pertia. 
PARASE'MON  (irop4»iwM»»').  [IfsicNiL] 
PARASITI  (wapdaiTot)  properly  doimtcs  por- 
■ons  who  dine  with  others.  In  the  early  history 
of  Gtccee  tlw  word  had  a  irery  dtflerait  meaafatff 
fr  in  t]]:\t  in  whicli  it  was  tisfd  in  laf  r  t'  l  '  Th 
Si  rov  wapaalrov  brofia  trdXai  fikw  iiv  aft^yhv  roi 
/fp^,  sNvs  Athmaeiui  (vi  p.  334),  and  he  proret 

fnui  varifiua  clccrcos  ( \f Tj'^iff^aTa)  and  ot!;i-r  autlio- 

rittcs  that  anciently  the  name  vapdavrot  was  giren 
to  distingaiBhed  pm»DS«  who  wefe  ai^piHBted 

aftsistniit.H  to  ci'rtaiii  priests  and  to  the  hicrhrst  mn- 
gittrates.  Aa  regards  the  priestly  and  civil  parasites, 
theaeeeunt*  of  uieir  office  an  so  obseoio  (hot  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  form  any  definite  notion  of  it.  An 
ancient  law  (Athen.  L  c)  ordained  that  each  of  the 
priestlf  pansite*  ihotdd  eeleet  from  the  fiomokia 
the  sixth  port  of  a  raedimmig  of  V.arioy,  and  supply 
with  it  the  Athenians  who  were  present  in  the 
tnnpl<%  according  to  the  cuotom  of  their  fathers  ; 
anil  this  -ixth  of  a  iitcdimnua  was  to  be  given  by 
the  parasites  of  Achamoc.  The  meaning  of  this 
rery  obecore  law  is  discosMd  bj  Prcllcr.  {P^mamiB 
Fruffm.  p.  11"),  Ikc.)  Thus  roach,  however,  is 
dear,  that  the  piua^iies  wore  elected  in  the  dcnn  s 
<f  Attiea  from  among  the  most  distinguished  and 
ro^?t  nncicnt  families.  "We  find  their  number  to 
hare  been  twelve,  &o  that  it  did  not  coincide  with 
tka  of  the  d(  raes.  This  my  be  Mcoonted  for  by 
ctrppo-iii.:  tbai  in  one  demos  two  or  more  gods  were 
won»hipped,  whose  serricc  required  a  pam«ite ;  while 
IB  another  there  was  no  meli  divinity.  rhi>  gods 
in  whnsp  srrricc  parasites  are  menti  i  .  1,  r.re  He- 
racles, AjxjUo,  ihc  Awwres,  and  Altiena  ot  i'allcne. 
Their  serrices  appear  to  have  been  rewarded  with 
a  third  of  the  victims  sncrificrd  to  thoir  rtsiu-ctive 
goda.  Such  officers  existed  down  to  a  lat4f  jjertud 
of  Qiedc  history,  for  Clearchus,  a  dbciplo  of  Ari- 
stitlr.  Slid  that  pnrasites  in  his  own  days  eon- 
tiiiucd  to  Lc  appointed  in  roost  Grecian  .states  to 
the  most  distmouiriied  aMg$iinte«i  (Athen.  vi.  p. 
235.)  These,  howerer,  must  have  been  different 
from  the  priestly  parasites.  Solon  in  bi«  legislation 
eriled  tbo  act  of  giving  publio  meals  to  certain 
mo^strates  and  foreign  anitrnwadors  in  the  pr}*- 
taneum,  napaviruw  (Plut.  SU.  24),  and  it  may  be 
that  the  pEinuites  were  connected  with  thit  ilMti* 
tutiori.  (Compare  Pollux,  vL  &  7>) 

1  lie-  class  of  penMni  whom  we  cell  perasitee  was 
very  ntunerons  in  andent  Oieece,  and  appears  to 
have  existed  from  early  tiroes,  thotigh  they  were 
not  designated  by  this  name.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  contain  Tarions  aUusions  to  them,  and 
Phiiippus,  who  is  introduced  in  the  Sympoeium  of 
Xenophon,  as  well  as  a  person  deecnbed  in  some 
verses  of  Eptcbarmus  preserved  in  Athenai  ti5,  arc 
perfect  spedmene  of  poiasitei.  Bat  the  first  writer 
vriie  designated  these  persons  by  the  name  of 
vapoTiroi  was  Alexis  in  one  of  his  coincdi'i?. 
(Athea.  vi.  p.  2^.)   In  the  bo  colled  laiddie  and 


new  Attk  comedy,  and  in  their  Roman  imitntioiui, 
the  {larasites  are  standing  cluiractars,  and  although 
they  are  deecribed  in  very  strong  colours  in  these 
comedies;,  yet  tlio  desenpttan  doee  not  seem  to  be 

much  exa-jircmted,  if  we  may  judge  from  other  ac- 
count* of  real  paiaaiteo.  We  a^dl  not  therefora 
be  rnnch  mistaken  fai  bonowtng  ovr  deeeriptiou  of 

parnsit  9  chiefly  from  these  comedies. 

The  chaiacteriatio  fiBaturee  a»mmon  to  all  porn* 
ritee  are  importmiity,  lore  of  eemmd  ptewtiresi,  and 

above  all  the  desire  uf  gett!n)LC  ;i  jjciod  dinner  with- 
out paying  for  iu  According  to  the  various  rociuia 
they  employed  to  obldn  this  object,  they  may  be 
di  i  ll  !  into  three  dosses.  The  first  are  tlie 
ytAmtroirotol  or  jesten ;  who,  in  order  to  get  sumo 
invitatifln,  not  only  tried  to  anmse  penons  with 
their  jokes,  but  even  exposed  their  own  [ter,M>n  to 
ridicule,  and  would  bear  all  kinds  of  iusult  and 
abvie  if  they  eodd  only  hope  to  gain  the  desired 
object.  Among  these  wc  may  class  Philippiia  in 
the  Symposium  of  Xcnophon,  £igastilns  in  the  Cap- 
tiTi,m>dOehMimQemtheSUehiuof  Pbtttoa.  The 
second  class  are  the  it<5Xojt«j  or  flatterers  (a««eK<a- 
tores),  who,  by  praising  and  admiri^  vain  persons, 
endeavoored  to  ohtafai  m  invitntion  to  their  booM. 
Gnatho  in  the  Ennnchns  of  Terence,  and  the  Arto- 
trogns  in  the  Miles  Gloriosos  of  Plautus,  are  ad- 
mirable delineationi  of  inch  chameten.  The  thiid 
class  are  the  dtpaTrftrriKol  nr  the  ofRcious,  who  by* 
variety  of  services  even  of  the  lowest  and  moet  do* 
grading  description  endeavoured  to  acq  aire  chum* 
to  invitations.  (Pint,  de  AdtU.  1\  de  Fducat.  17.) 
Characters  of  this  class  are  the  [)ara&ite&  in  the 
Aaimuia  and  Menacchmi  of  Plautus,  and  more 
csprcially  the  Curculio  antl  Saturio  in  the  Persac  of 
Plautus,  Olid  the  Phomiio  of  Terence.  From  the 
various  statements  in  comedies  and  the  treatise  of 
Pliitnrrh,  }te  Adulatorit  H  Amid  Ih\vrn'mi'nr,  wc 
see  that  pjirasites  always  tried  to  dtwover  where  a 
good  dinner  was  to  be  had,  and  for  this  purpoee 
they  lonni;cd  about  in  the  market,  the  palaestrae, 
the  baths,  and  other  public  places  of  resort.  Attcr 
they  had  fixed  upon  a  person,  who  wm  in  meet 
coses  probably  an  inexperienced  yoimg  man,  they 
used  everv  possible  means  to  induce  him  to  invite 
them.  Mo  humiliation  nnd  no  abuse  conld  deter 
ihrin  from  pursuin;^  their  plans.  Some  examples 
of  the  most  disguatnig  humiliations  which  paru^tu  d 
endured,  and  even  rejoiced  in,  arc  mentioned  by 
Athena,  ns  (vi.  p.  24!))  nnd  Plutarch.  {De  (h-ctt't. 
rip.  1,  SyiHfujs.  viL  6  ;  compare  Diog.  La*.'rt.  li. 
67.)  During  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  a 
parasite  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  guest  at  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy.  (Liician,  de  Parunit.  .5U.) 

(Compare  Becker,  Chutikles,  viL  i.  p.  4.90;  Le 
Beau,  in  the  Ifitioire  de  fAcati.  det  JuMiift,  vol. 
xxxi.  p.  51,  &c. ;  M.  H.  E.  Meyer,  in  Erad^  wad 
Cfruher^s  Enryc/opiidie,  x.  v.  Paratiteit.)      fL.  S.) 

PARASTADES.  [Antae.] 

PARA'STASIS  (irapcurracrii),  a  fee  of  one 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  by  the  plaintill',  on 
bringing  his  cause  before  him  ;  and  by  the  de- 
fendant, on  putting  in  hie  answer.  The  same 
name  was  tjiven  to  the  fee  (perhaps  a  drachm) 
paid  by  the  proeecutor  in  most  public  causea. 
(Ilarpocr.  t.  «i  n^dorwir}  Meier,  Jit.  Proc 

pp.    6'U,  [CompBM    DiAKTKTAX,  pi. 

;id7,b.]  [C.li.K.j 
PARASTATAB.  fHKWDicA.] 

PAHAZO'NIUM.  (Zi;na.1 
PAR£DK1  (ad^SfWi).    j^jich  of  the  three 
3s  2 
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an  peri  or  arcboiu  wn  at  libfriy  to  hny*  two  amn« 

soni  (irifitbpoi)  chosen  by  himself,  to  assist  him 
bjr  adrica  aiid  otherwiae  in  the  perfonnance  of  his 
ynawn  dntiei.   The  mMtaor,  like  the  magiitrate 

liimsolf,  hiu]  to  umU-rijo  a  ioKtfxacria  in  the  Senate 
of  Five  Hundred  and  before  a  judioal  tribunal, 
before  he  could  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  bk 
labours.  lie  was  also  to  rt-ini  r  r>r  unit  (fvdvyj]) 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  office  is  called  an 
ipxh  by  DemoKtbenet  (e.  Nmur.  1869).  The 
duties  of  ill'-'  archoi).  nin^l  ti  rial  luul  judiiial,  wore 
•o  nuwerous,  that  one  of  Uie  principal  objects  of 
bavinf  asMWNHV  mint  bare  been  to  enable  tben 
to  t  *1  I  aigh  their  husiness.  "Wc  find  the  7rc£- 
ptSpof  assisting  the  archon  at  the  ^^Ktit. 
(Demoitb.  ei,  Tmoa  1833.)  He  bad  anthority  to 
kftt'p  order  at  pnWIc  fo-stirnls  and  thpntrcs,  and  to 
impose  a  fine  on  the  disorderly.  (Deniostb.  c  Mid. 
572.)  Aa  the  afcbeni  weie  chosen  by  lot  (kAt}- 
pa!rol\  and  might  he  persons  of  inferior  capacity, 
uiid  not  Tory  well  fitted  for  their  station,  it  might 
often  be  naefiil,  or  even  necetMij  for  them,  to  pro- 
citr««  the  assistance  of  clever  men  of  business. 
(Demostb.  c  Nmrr.  1372.)  And  perhaps  it  wiia 
jnteoded  that  the  ihould  not  only  as- 

sist, but  in  some  mraRtire  check  and  control  the 
power  of  their  principal*.  They  are  spoken  of 
ai  beiny  jSoifM,  aity^SovXoi  koX  ^vKvuttt.  Demo- 
sthenes nr -i;"!)  s  Stcjihanus  of  bwyiTip  his  place  of 
the  "Apxt^'f  paaiAtvs  (c.  Ne<ier.  I'M'j).  It  was 
untal  to  choose  rclatioBa  and  friends  to  be  asses- 
sors ;  but  they  miijht  at  any  time  be  dismissed,  nt 
l«'ast  for  good  cause.  (  Dcuioslh.  c  Xater,  137Ii) 
The  Theimothetiie,  though  they  had  no  renu'ar 
ircfp«8poi,  uiwd  to  hnvf*  counsellors  (trvfiSouAoi)^ 
•who  answered  the  siuue  purpose.  (Demosth.c.  Tfieoe. 
1830 ;  Schjjmann,  A  nt.  Jur.  Ptil).  Gr.  p.  245 ;  Meier, 
Aft.  Proc.  pp.  57 — 59.)  The  office  of  ir(f^«8pof  was 
cnllod  wtipfipieL,  and  to  exercise  it  waptip^Otiy. 

From  the  vdpdpoi  of  the  nrchons,  we  matt  dis- 
tinguish those  who  asHisted  the  tMvyoi  in  examin- 
ing nud  auditing  magistrates*  accounts.  The  fC9vyoi 
Were  a  board  of  ten,  and  each  of  them  chose  two 
Assessors.  ( Schomann,  Ani.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.f.  240  ; 
Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  102.)  [EuTHYNB.]  fC.Il.K.] 

PARKISGRAPIIE  {irap(iaypa<p^\  sigiiifies  a 
fraudulent  eorolnieiit  in  the  cegttter  of  citizens. 
For  this  an  indictment  lay  at  Atneni  called  ^ylas 
')pa('f>7j  :  and,  hesides,  tii"  Siiu'Wat  might  by  their 
Sia^^^KTif  eject  any  person  who  was  illegally  en- 
rolled among  tbem.  From  tbeir  dedtion  there 
might  he  an  a)i;i«  al  to  a  court  of  dica:5t;i  ;  of  v.  hith 
the  ■pe£cli  of  Domoitbenes  against  Eubulides 
fttmtshei  an  enmple.  If  the  dicaau  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  8i}/i*rfToi,  the  appellant  party 
was  told  for  a  slave.  Spurious  citizens  are  some- 
times called  waptyypaiTToi,  Tapcft^ypo^t^^^^' 
(Aescb.  .A  /•'//.■..  L<:i.  .'.i!,  51,  cd.  Stepb.)  The  ex- 
pression Ttaptiaypat^s  IP"^  ^^t  Attic  (Sck(>> 
nann.  Ant.  Jur.  PtA.  Or.  p.  206  ;  Meier,  AU.  Proc 
pp.347— 349.)  [C.R.K.] 

PARENTA'LIA.   [FcJNua,  n.  562,  b,] 

PA'RfKS(retx«'%tbe  wall  of  a  booae,  in  ow- 
tmdi'itinrtion  to  Mf  at  s  (rtrxo?),  the  wall  of  a 
city,  and  macr.rus  (T(txioi'),  a  small  enclosure,  such 
ns  a  court  yard  ;  sometimes  TffxiOi^  !■  ttsed  for  the 
w  all  of  a  house.  (S  e  I.iddelland  Scott.)  .'\ninn;; 
the  numerous  methods  employed  by  the  ancients  in 
eonstnicting  walls  we  find  mention  of  the  follow- 
in!?  :  — 

i.  The  paries  cnititiiiSf  t. the  wattled  or  the 


hith<and*plaster  wait,  made  sT  canes  or  hurdles 
[Cratbs],  covered  with  clay.  (Pliu,  //.  A',  xxit. 
U.  s.  48  ;  Festus,  «.«.  Sotea.)  These  vm  iu«d 
in  the  origtmd  dty  of  Rome  to  ferai  entire  hoai«s 

(Ovid.  Funt.  iii.  1 03,  vi.  2fil  ;  Vitniv.  ii.  1 1  ;  aft<T- 
wards  they  were  coated  with  mortar  instead  of  ds^, 
'  and  Introdnced  like  our  latb-and-plattCT  wsQs  n 

the  'iiiti'i-iii-  'if  houses. 

II.  V'itruvius  {L  c)  mentioos  as  the  next  Kcf, 
I  the  practice,  common  in  fais  tine  anaag  thf  Qaah^ 
and  continued  to  our  o^Ti  in  Devomhire,  of  drying 
square  lumps  of  clay  and  boilding  tbem  into  vsili^ 
wbieh  were  strengthenod  by  means  of  hsrimnl 
bond-timlK-rs  {jugamettti)  laid  at  intensb,  «d 
which  were  then  covered  with  thatch. 

IIL  The  jMMinr  ybmsaewsn,  i  «.  the  fin^  vaD, 
made  of  rammed  earth.  [Form  a.] 

IV.  In  districts  abounding  with  wood,  lc«-bgaM 
were  common,  constnicted.  Tike  those  of  tw  Sibs- 
riana  and  of  the  modem  Am.  ncans  in  the  barlt 
setUcmeals,  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  whicli, 
boon  more  or  less  squared,  were  then  laid  omb 
one  another  in  an  horizontxil  p^tsition.  and  Ld'.*^  t 
interstices  tilled  with  chi|>8  {mktdm)^  mou,  aod 
clay.  After  this  manner  the  Colchiaos  cndtd 
houses  several  stories  hiuh.  (Vitrur.  JLa;  CMi- 
pare  Herod,  iv.  108  ;  Viiruv,  iL  9.) 

V.  The  parim  Mmimt,  I  e.  the  bride  inD. 
[liATER.]  Among  the  Romans  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  on  uuUidc  wail  was  Itt  inches  (wiywfo), 
being  the  length  of  the  common  or  LydiiD  bnck  f 
but,  if  the  huildintr  wa"!  more  than  one  story 

tho  Willis  Ht  the  bottom  were  cither  two  or  thrw 
bricks  thick  (dipfinthii  ant  tripBHlkii)  according  to 
circumitances.  The  Ki:v]>tian'<  snrrT'limei  cxhil-iUfd 
a  chequered  pattern,  and  pt-riiapi  other  de>ic<*, 
upon  the  walls  of  their  houses  by  the  oltentatioo 
of  white  and  black  bricks.  (Ath.  t.  p.  208,  c.) 
The  Ronuius,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Emj- 
rians,  often  cased  the  highest  part  of  a  brick  nail 
with  a  range  of  terra  caltaa  {ttrudum  and  lorm 
tettaoM,  Vitruv,  ii.  8  ;.  Pallad.  de  lie  Rust.  t.  11), 
eighteen  inches  high,  with  projecting  cornice*,  and 
spouts  for  dischai)sinig  the  water  from  the  root 

[ANTBriXA.] 

VI.  The  triiculata  Mrvdura  (Plin.  //.  .V.  xwtL 
22.  s.  51), «. «.  the  reticulated,  or  n'sembling  oet^ 
woric.  This  stmctiire  consists  in  placing  sqoare  «r 
lozenge -shaped  sloJios  side  by  side  upon  thttr 
edges^  the  stones  beii^  of  sBudl  dimei»ioos  sad 
oem«ited  by  morlar  (ssoferus  «w  eoteo  <f  oiwm).  la 
many  c.ises  the  mortar  Las  proved  nuTo  d  ini^'s 
than  tho  stone,  especially  where  vokautc  tufa  is 
the  material  employed,  as  at  Baiae  in  the  Bay  af 
Xiiftle.s,  and  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  TivoU. 
This  kind  of  building  is  very  common  ia  tbt  aa- 
dent  edifices  of  Italy.  VitroTins  says  (ii.  8).  ^ 
it  was  univtTsal'y  adopted   in   his  t'liio. 

thus  constructed  were  considered  more  plcuing  to 
the  ojo,  bat  less  secors  than  those  in  which  tbc 
stones  lay  npon  their  flnt  siirficej.  The  fr  ti:  if 
the  vrall  was  the  only  part  in  which  the  stnicuin: 
was  regular,  or  Ae  stonea  cut  into  a  ocrtsia  faiSi 
the  interior  being  rubble- work  or  ronrrete  (/ar- 
/wra),  i.  e.  firagnients  and  chippings  of  stooe 
menta^  X^<{)  imbedded  in  inortar.  Only  part 
the  wall  was  reticulated  :  to  give  it  firmness  «nd 
durability  the  sides  and  base  were  built  «f  brick  or 
of  squared  stones,  and  horiaontal  courses  <»{  bricks 
were  laid  nt  intervals,  extending  throngh  tka 
length  and  thickness  of  the  wtiIL    These  cirtnm- 
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anccs  are  well  rxrmplified  in  the  annexed  wood- 
it,  which  is  copied  fmni  the  drawing  of  a  wall  at 
ompeii,  exccuU'd  on  the  ipot  by  Mr.  Mucatta. 
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Vll.  The  ttrwctunx  atUitpia  or  inccria^  i,  e.  the 
wmil  of  irregular  nuuonr}-,  built  of  atones,  which 
wcne  not  ■quared  or  cut  into  any  exact  fonii.  The 
consequence  of  this  method  of  constnic- 
vaa,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall  consisted  of 
and  rubble- work.  (Vitruv.  /.  c.) 
WW.  The  o^i/ecios,  i.e.  the  complicated  wall, 
rniMKUiig  in  fBCt  of  three  walla  juuied  tt*gcther. 
Each  tide  presented  regular  masonry  or  brickwork  ; 
Wl  the  interior  was  lilled  with  rubble  (/ariura). 
To  bind  together  the  two  outside  walls,  and  thus 
rtnder  the  whole  firm  and  durable,  largo  stones  or 
«*tti*s  of  brickwork  {oMgnunta)  were  placed  at 
internals,  extending  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  wall,  as  was  done  also  in  the  Structura  lie- 
ttcwlata.    Walls  of  this  description  are  not  uncom- 
mon, especially  in  buildings  of  considerable  size. 

IX.  The  /WMM  e  lafndt  ifuadraiOy  t.  e.  the  ashlar 
^11,  consisting  entirely  of  stones  cut  and  squared 
the  chiicl.    [DoLABRA.]    This  was  the  most 
(K-rfrct  kind  of  wall,  especially  when  built  of  mar- 
ble.   The  construction  of  such  walls  was  carried  to 
*he  highest  perfection  by  the  architects  of  Greece  ; 
ihe  temples  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  many  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  still  attesting  in  their  ruins  the  ez- 
liwe  skill  bestowed  u{M>n  the  erection  of  walls. 
C«atiderable  excellence  in  this  art  must  have  been 
•ttuned  by  the  (J  reeks  even  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Honier,  who  derives  one  of  his  similes  from  the 
**  nicely  fitted  stones  *'  of  the  wall  of  a  house.  (//. 
»»i.  212.)    But  probably  in  this  the  Greeks  only 
*'P»*d  the  Asiatics  ;  for  Xcnophon  came  to  a  de- 
serted city  in  Mesopotamia,  the  brick  walls  of 
*bich  were  capped  by  a  parapet  of  **  polished  shell 
^mW*."  {Anah.  iii.  4.  §  10.)    Ilesides  conferring 
highest  degree  of  beauty  ajid  solidity,  another 
iTiportaiit  recomroendntion  of  ashlar  walls  was, 
they  were  the  most  secure  against  fire,  an 
•drsntsgr,  to  which  St,  Paul  alludes,  when  he 
ci«tnsts  the  stones,  valuable  both  fur  material  and 


for  workmanship  (\i6ovs  n/i/ouj),  and  the  gold 
and  silver,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  walls  of 
such  a  temple  as  that  just  mentioned,  with  tho 
logs  of  wood,  the  thatch,  the  straw  and  cane,  em- 
ployed in  building  walls  of  the  four  first  kinds. 
(1  Cor.  iii.  10 — 15.)  Vitruvius  also  strongly  ob- 
ject* to  the  parie$  cratitius  on  account  of  its  gn-at 
combustibility  (ii.  8.  ad  finX  Respecting  walls  of 
this  kind  see  further  under  MuRrK. 

Cicero,  in  n  single  iiassage  of  his  Topica  (§  4), 
uses  four  epithets  which  were  applied  to  walls.  Ho 
opposes  the  paries  solidua  to  the  /omicahtg,  and 
the  cummumtM  to  the  dimiun.  The  passage  at  the 
same  timo  shows  that  the  Romans  inserted  arches 
r Fornix]  into  their  "common"  or  party  walls. 
The  oiuiexed  woodcut,  representing  a  portion  of 


few 
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the  supposed  Thermae  at  Treves  (Wyttenbach's 
iiuide^  p.  ()0),  exemplifies  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  arches  in  all  Roman  baildings,  nut  only  when 
they  were  intended  for  windows  or  doorways,  but 
also  when  they  could  serve  no  other  use  than  to 
strengthen  the  wall.  In  this  "  itories  foniicatiis** 
each  arch  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  concen- 
tric arches,  all  built  of  brick.  This  specimen  also 
shows  the  alternation  of  courses  of  brick  and  stone, 
which  is  a  common  characteristic  of  Roman  ma- 
sonry. The  '"paries  suiidus,"'  i.  e.  the  wall  without 
openings  for  windows  or  doorways,  was  also  called 
"  a  blind  wall  "  (Virg.  Aen.  v.  ;  and  the 
jKtriet  communis  (Ovid.  Met.  iv.  66  ;  KOiyhs  toixoj, 
Thucyd.  ii.  3),  which  was  the  boundary'  between 
two  tenements  and  common  to  them  both,  was 
called  irUert/erinuSy  al.  itdtrtferirus  (Festus,  t.  v.; 
Plin.  JI.  X.  XXXV.  14.  s.4y),  and  in  Greek  ^f<ro- 
TojxoJ  (Athen.  vii.  p.  2Ul,d),  orM«<'<JTo<xo»'. 
ii.  14.)  The  walls,  built  at  right  angles  to  the 
party-wall  for  the  convenience  of  the  respective 
families,  werv  the  parieies  directi. 

Walls  were  adorned,  eB|>ecially  in  the  interior  of 
buildings,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  I'heir  phuic 
surface  was  broken  by  iKinets.  [AuACi;si.J  How- 
ever coarse  and  rough  tlieir  construction  might  be, 
every  unevenncss  was  removed  by  a  coating,  two 
or  three  inches  thick,  of  mortar  or  of  pUuter  with 
rough-cast,  consisting  of  sand  together  with  stone, 
brick,  and  marble,  broken  and  ground  to  various 
degrees  of  fineness.  (Vitruv.  vii.  3  ;  Jc/#,  xxiii. 
•k)  Gypsum  also,  in  the  state  which  we  call 
plaster  of  Paris,  was  much  u8<-d  in  the  mors 
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870  PARMA. 

•pleialid  ediiiou,  and  wm  decorated  with  an  «ud- 
IvM  variety  of  tasteful  derkf*  in  Ims-telief.  Of 
thciW  mmamimtn.  wrought  in  »tucco  {opmaVtarium), 
mednMns  remain  in  the  Baths  of  Titaa at  liomc. 
When  the  plasterer  {tedor^  itorMtnjf)  had  finiilied 
kis  work  {tmUusaiio,  i.  e.  trowi  U  iiiu'  ;  opus  it  do 
riuM\  in  of  which  he  was  directed  by  the  use 
of  the  square  [Nor ma],  the  rule,  andtlie  line  and 
pluinraet  [PBRPKNnu;ri.r.M  1,  and  in  wliich  he 
aimed  at  producing  a  surface  not  onl  v  smooth  and 
shining,  hut  as  little  as  possible  liaUo  to  cndc  or 
devav  (Vitruv.  vii.  ?>),  lir  was  often  succeeded  by 
the  painter  in  fresco  {udo  tedurio^  Vitruv.  U  c).  In 
many  eaiea  tlia  phuter  or  stueeo  was  left  without 
any  ndditioaal  ornament ;  and  its  whilonp«8  and 
froihuess  wete  occasionally  restored  by  waahing  it 
with  eertain  fine  calcareous  or  aluminous  earths 
dis8olv«-d  in  milk  (pttnu-lontHm^  Plin. //.  N.  xxxv. 

6.  s.  lU  ;  terra  HeliHUtia^  16.  s.  A6).  A  painted 
wall  was  commonly  dirided  by  the  artist  into 
n-t  umpular  runipirtments,  which  he  filled  accord- 
ing to  bis  taste  and  fancy  with  an  endless  variety 
of  landscapes  buildings,  (pudena,  animala,  dee. 
(Vitmv.  viL  5>) 

Another  method  of  decorating  walls  was  Ijv  en- 
crusting them  with  sla^w  of  niMvle  (enutae).  The 
blocks,  designed  for  this  purpose,  were  cut  into 
thin  sUIm  by  the  aid  of  saw-mills.  [Mola.]  Vari- 
ous kinds  of  sand  were  used  in  the  aperation,  ac- 
cording to  the  hardness  of  the  stone  ;  emery  (h'i.W'j, 
I'lin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  9)  being  for  tin? 

hardest  This  art  was  of  hiL,'li  aniiiiuity,  and  pro- 
bably Oriental  in  its  origin.  The  brick  walls  of 
the  Mausoleum  nt  Ilaliciiniassua,  built  n»  early  as 
865  B.  c,  were  covered  with  slabs  of  Proconnesian 
n^.irlile  (IMin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  6)  ;  and  this  is  the 
most  ancient  exam[>lc  npon  record.  In  the  time 
of  Pliny  (//.  iV.  xxxv.  1 )  skba  of  a  uniform  colour 
were  sometimes  inlaid  with  Tariotuly  coloured  ma- 
terials in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  animals  and 
other  objecU.  In  short  the  beautiful  invention 
now  called  Florentine  Mosaic  was  then  in  use  for 
the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  apartments.  [Km- 
BLSUA.]  The  common  kind  of  Mosaic  was  also 
awnrtimea  used  in  walls  as  well  as  in  floors  and 
oeilingt.  The  greatest  refinement  ww  die  attempt 
to  prodacc  the  effect  of  mirroriy  whieh  was  done 
by  inserting  into  the  wall  piecea  of  black  glass 
mannfactond  in  imitation  of  oboidian.  ( PI  in.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  26.  fce?.)  [DoiltJi  p.  4Si;  Picture, 
S  XV.l  tJ.Y.J 

PARILI'LTA.  fPAttttA.! 

PARMA,  dim.  PARMTTLA  (Hor.  Carm.  ii. 

7.  10),  a  round  shield,  three  feet  m  diameter, 
carried  by  the  celMes  in  the  Roman  army.  Though 
imall,  comjMireil  with  the  Cl  ipki's,  it  was  so 
strongly  made  as  to  be  a  vety  edcctual  ^otection. 
(Polyb.  Ti.  20.)  This  was  probably  owing  to  the 
nsc  of  inm  in  its  fruiie-work.  In  the  P\TThic 
dance  it  was  raised  above  tlie  head  and  struck 
with  a  aword  so  aa  to  emit  a  lond  ringing  noise. 
(Claud,  de  vi.  Conx.  ITonur.  628.)  The  parma  was 
also  worn  by  the  £ai;rrK8  (Sallust,  i'Vc^. /Asf. 
!▼.)  ;  and  for  die  take  of  state  and  ftahion  it  was 
sometimes  adorned  with  preeioai  stonea.  (Pnpert. 
iv.  2.  21.) 

We  find  the  term  fxvrma  often  applied  to  the 

target  [Cktra],  which  was  also  a  small  rouml 
shield,  and  therefore  very  similar  to  ttn-  jami.x 
(Prapcrk  iv.  -10  ;  Mcla,L  «.  §  1  ;  Virg.  An,. 
X.  817.)  ViiKil,  in  like  mamer,  appUea  the  term 


PAROPSIS. 

to  the  clipeus  of  the  Palladium,  because,  the  stJitue 
bemg  small,  die  diidd  waa  anmll  in  |NO|MitiDa 

{^Aen.  ii.  175.) 

The  annexed  woodcut  represents  aTolire  panrts. 


cn-.l-''--  iV<Ai),-if.\aToj')  [MAi.LKr>]  and  gilt,  rp- 
presentnig  on  \is  border,  as  is  supposed,  liie  Uiku>g 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  ami  its  re- 
covery by  Camillus.  It  Wlonged  forroeriy  to  the 
Wooilw.-irdian  Museum,  and  is  supposed  by  anti- 
quaries to  have  Wn  made  in  the  time  of  Claudias 
or  Nero.    The  boss  is  a  grotesque  fttXn 

surrounded  v.  ith  nini*9  horns,  foliage,  and  a  tw  ittni 
l)eard.  (Dodwell,  de  P(Mrma  HWwarrfMan,  Oxsa. 
1713.)  Compare  Bemd,  Dot  Wajpfmumm  io' 
GrMten  utid  Itomer^  Bonn,  1841.         [J.  Y.] 

PA'llUCill,  were  certain  people  whowwc 
piid  by  the  state  to  supply  the  Ronan  nagisUatia, 
ambassadors,  and  other  official  persons,  when  they 
were  tmvelling*  with  thooe  necessaries  whidi  th«y 
could  not  conreniently  cany  with  dMsn.  Tfay 
existed  on  all  the  principal  stations  on  the  Rnnian 
roads  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  where  perwas 
were  acenstomed  to  pnas  the  night  Bat  as  maay 
magistrates  frequently  mridc  cxtrrtionatc  demands 
from  the  parochi,  thie  lex  Julia  de  Repetnadis  of 
JuHds  Ganar,  b.  c.  59,  defined  the  thh^  which 
the  jiarnchi  wr  ro  liotnul  to  supply,  of  which  hay, 
fire-wood,  salt,  and  a  certain  uomber  of  beds  if- 
pear  to  haw  been  the  moat  iBMlBit  (U«.  i* 
5.  4G  :  Cic.  orf  JfL  T.  16»  ni.  S;  Hdndoi^ 
Hor.  l.e.) 

PAROP8T8  (w9ptiky.  Two  diflenat  SMsa- 

ingii  are  given  to  this  word  by  the  fJrrek  innroma- 
rians  ;  some  interpret  it  as  meaning  any  frnMi  caxes 
with  die  9^  fOPmmoM],  as  the  fd(c^  s  kia4 
of  fnimenty  or  soft  cake,  broth,  or  any  kind  of  con- 
diment or  sauce  (Pollux,  vi.  56,  x.  U7  ;  Hcra^trth. 
ad  Ida)  ;  aaA  etben  »  saucer,  plate,  or  smaH  diih. 
(Hesych,  Mid  Suidas,  r.>  It  is  pi  nn,  hetrerff, 
from  thenomcrous  passages  collected  by  AthenarfU 
(ix.  pp.  867,  368),  that  the  word  was  used  in  hrth 
significations,  and  was  the  name  of  the  dish  ar 
plate  as  well  as  of  iu  contents.  (Compare  Xen  i)rr. 
i.  3.  §  4  ;  Plut  de  AdmL  ef  Amie.9i  St  Msttk 
xxiii.  2(].)  The  Roman  writew  tam  al;^  *• 
nsc  it  in  the  sense  of  a  dish  or  plate  (Jttr.  UL  Ui; 
Mart.  xi.  27. 5) ;  and  aeeMdins  to  Charisins  it  was 
so  called,  "  quia  in  eo  reponnntur  ohaonia,et  ex  e« 
ill  mensa  comeduntur."  The  word  is  also  wiiBte 
I'.inipMs.  (Hesvch.  *.r.  ;  SnetCMk  IS;  FdW^ 
34 ;  Dig.  34.  tit  2. 19.  S 
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PASTOrilORUS. 


PATERA. 
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PARRICrUA,  PARRICI'DIUM.  [Lkx 

CoHNKLIA,  p.  tiUr.j 

PARTHENIAE  (wapet^iai  or  ira/>0*v«raO, 
ar. *,  according  to  the  litetal  meaniog  of  liie  word, 
ch  i'llrt-n  bom  by  xinnuuricd  women  (»a^O«Voi,  Ilmii. 
J!  wi.  !!'*♦>.  Si'iTiv  writer:^  r'.l'-:i  cli»si-jnntc{l  l.v 
till?  lumii:  ii,iMfc  IfguuuaU'  cliJdivu  ut  »[»aiUi  wiio 
wexe  bora  Ix-lnri'  tiie  mother  wa«  introduced  iiito 
the  houce  of  her  luistiund.  (^Ili-sycli.  s.  r.  ;  Miiller, 
Dor.  iv.  4.  §  2.)  Tiiu  parlhcfiiiue,  however,  as  u 
distinct  class  of  dtiieos,  appear  at  Sparta  after  the 
firft  Mt-MP:n:»n  war  and  in  connection  with  the 
fouuduljuu  uf  iaretituiu  ;  but  the  legends  as  t')  who 
tliej  were  differ  from  one  another.  Ilusychius 
says  thai  they  were  the  children  of  Spartan  citi- 
sens  and  female  slaves  ;  Autiochiis  (op.  Strub.  vi. 
p.  278,&c.)  states,  that  they  were  the  »om9(  those 
Spartans  who  took  no  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Idesseuians.  These  Spartans  were  made  Helots, 
and  their  children  wore  called  partheniae,  and  de- 
daced  Ar^toi.  When  they  grew  up,  and  were 
imable  to  bear  their  degrading  position  at  home, 
iktj  emigrated,  aitd  became  the  fouitders  of  Tareu- 
tim.  E^ionu<>|ii<Si(ra6.Tipk  279)  again 
the  itoiy  ia  a  diflnent  nanoer.  When  the  Messe- 
nian  war  had  lii»tcc!  for  a  considerable  Dumber  of 
yean,  the  ^yartan  women  MDt  an  embassy  to  the 
camp  of  tlwir  bnsbandi,  eooiplatned  of  tbe^  lonf 
aVisouce,  an<l  stated  that  the  repuldic  would  suffer 
for  want  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  citizens 
if  tlie  war  dunM  oontiaae  mneh  longer.  Their 
basbaflds,  who  were  bound  by  an  oalli  not  to  leave 
Ike  field  until  the  Meeeenians  were  conquered,  sent 
bene  all  the  young  men  in  the  camp,  who  -wwe 
not  bound  by  that  oatli,  niid  requested  tlu-iu  to 
Gohabat  with  the  mai^.nB  at  Sparta.  The  children 
than  pmdneed  were  caUed  fHurthemae.  On  the 
n'tum  of  the  S[>artaii8  frum  Xlesscnla,  these  {var- 
theoiae  were  not  treated  as  citizens,  and  accord- 
■gly  uniled  with  the  Hdo&  to  w^  war  mtSait 
the  Spartauti.  But  when  this  plan  was  found  im- 
jwacticable,  they  emigrated  and  founded  the  colony 
efTaraitma.  (Comfara  TheofMmp.  iilAea.  vi 
p. '271  ;  ErKfNACTAB.)  These  6 lories Bcem  to bo 
nothing  but  distortiona  of  some  historical  iacU 
The  Spanana  at  a  time  «ff  pwt  dIatveM  had  per* 
hajj«  idltiwed  marriages  between  S|iarUin3  and 
Blares  or  LAConians,  or  bad  admitted  a  number  of 
pmaos  to  the  (iaDchise,but  afterwards  endeaTomed 
in  cartiiil  t y  rivile^ce.s  of  these  nc«'  citizens,  which 
led  to  uMunection  and  eniigraiiun.  (Sec  Tbirlwall, 
m,  t/'CffW,  ToL  I  p.  352,  &c)  [L.  a} 
PA  SCUA  PU'BLICA.  [ScRirrt'iiA.] 
PASS  US  (from  p(utdo\  a  nie;u.iire  of  length, 
which  consisted  of  five  Roman  feet.  (Colon,  t.  1 1 
Vitruv.  X.  1  i.)  [Mknsi.'ha.]  The  pattus  •wtu  not 
the  biugle  step  {ffrudiu)^  but  the  double  step  ;  or, 
more  exactly,  it  waa  oat  the  dtstanoa  from  heel  to 
heel,  when  the  feet  were  at  their  titmost  ordinary 
eztensi<m,  but  the  distance  from  the  point  which 
the  hed  leavea  to  that  ia  which  it  ia  aat  down. 

The  mille  pasfnttm,  or  tbousand  paces,  \va«  the 
common  name  of  the  liouiun  in  lie.  [Mili.iahe.J 
In  conneetiiqr  ^  QnA  and  Roman  measures,  the 
word  prj^stcs  wns  soinetimes  applied  to  the  etUtuion 
<if  tJ*e  arms,  that  is,  the  Greek  upyvtdL,  which, 
however,  diflfered  from  the  true  passtu  by  balf-a- 
fbot ;  and,  conversely,  the  pradus  was  called  by 
Greek  writers  /3>>j««i  or  "rh  fivfui  rh  avAovf,  and 
the  jytMnis  to  )3»"ua      StirKovy.  [P-S.] 

PASIO'PiiOaU^  (vmrre^f).  The  thawl, 


ileiily  interwoven  with  gold  (x/>vtf<>»flurros),  and 
di;^]>layi^9  various  symbolical  or  mythoU^cat 
ti(.'ure«,  was  much  used  in  religious  ceremonies  to 
conduce  to  their  splendour,  to  explain  their  sigaifi- 
coition,  and  also  to  veil  their  solemnity.  The 
iii.i  den*,  who  carried  the  figured  pejilus  in  tlie 
i^auatbeua«a  at  Athens,  were  called  a^pr)^6(Mi, 
In  Egypt,  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  pro> 
bably  fulfilled  a  similar  office,  were  denoiuinatod 
vaaro^6poi^  and  were  ittcorporated.  (Diod.  L  29  ; 
Porphyr.  <U  Abrtm.  iv.  8  ;  Apd.  MtL  zL  ppL 
124,  128,  ed.  Aldi.)  They  appear  to  have  ex- 
tended themselvc-8  together  with  the  extension  of 
the  Egyptian  worship  over  parts  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  »o  that  "  the  College  of  tin;  Pastophori  of 
ludustria,"'  a  city  of  Liguria,  is  meulioiicd  in  an 
inscription  found  near  Turin.  (Maffei,  ^/u«.  Veron. 
p.  230.)  The  Egj-ptian  colIe;.'o  was  divided  into 
minor  companies,  each  containing  ten  pastophori, 
and  each  haring  at  its  head  a  leader  wlm  waa 
called  dccurio  quinquennalis^  because  he  was  ap> 
pointed  for  five  years.  (ApuL  Mel.  xi.  ad  fiu.) 
Besides  carrying  the  «-a<iT<jf,  or  sacred  oinamental 
shawl,  th^  peribnned  other  dutiee  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  the  temple.  It  was  the  office 
of  this  class  of  priests  to  raise  the  shawl  u  iih  the 
fwrfonnance  of  an  appropriate  cbannt,  »o  as  to  dis- 
eover  the  god  scatM  or  standing  in  the  adytum 
(Clem.  Alex.  Paaliti/.  iii.  2),  and  generally  to  show 
the  temitle  with  its  sacred  utentiif,  of  which,  like 
modem  meristans,  they  had  the  enstody.  (Honi> 
polio,  IlitT.  i.  41.)  In  coii.se(]uence  of  tlie  t-ujv 
d  influence  of  Im&  and  ber  priesthood  in 
ing  dneaeea,  the  pastophori  obtained  a  hl|gh 
rank  as  physicianfti  (den.  Alaz.  iStoum.  vi.  4. 
p.  7^8,  ed.  Potter.) 

It  mutt  he  ohaerred,  that  aeeordmg  to  another 
interpretation  of  iratrT(5s,  the  jmstophori  were  so 
denominated  from  carrying,  nut  a  shawi,  but  a 
thrine  or  small  ehapel,  containmg  the  image  of  the 
god.  Supposing  this  etymolocry  to  be  correct,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  the  pastophori  sustained  the  vari- 
OQB  office*  which  have  here  been  assigned  to  them. 

It  was  indispensjibly  recpiisite,  tliat  fo  numerous 
and  important  a  body  of  men  should  have  a  resi- 
dMce  appropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  to  which 
tliey  belonged.  This  refiidence  was  called  iraoro- 
ip6piQv.  The  cmnmon  use  of  the  term,  as  applied 
by  the  Oreeka  to  ^Qrptian  templet,  led  to  its  nf>< 
jdication  to  the  corresfiondiiifr  part  of  the  temjib-  at 
Jerusalem  by  Josephus  {iietl.  Jud.  iv.  12),  and  by 
the  aathon  of  the  Alexandrine  vertion  of  the  Old 
Testament.  (1  Chron.  ix.  26,  33,  xxiiL  28  ;  Jer. 
XXXV.  4  ;  1  Maoc.  iv.  38,  57.)  (J.  Y.J 

PATER  FAM  T  LI  A  E.  [  Familu  ;  Uatui- 
MONit'M  ;  Patria  Potestas.] 
PATEIl  PATRATUS.  [Fbtialbs.] 
PATERA,  dim.  PATELLA  (|^icUn),  a  roimd 
dish  ;  n  pl:i«e  ;  a  sauccr.  Macrobius  (Sal.  v.  21), 
expkinuiig  the  difference  between  the  patent  and 
the  CARcuEsiuM,Baya  that  the  former  received  its 
name  from  its  flat  expanded  form  (  planum  ac  jvi- 
tcm).  The  paterae  of  the  most  common  kind  are 
thus  deaoihed  by  Festus  (s.  v.  PateUtu\  ^  Vasa 
picata  pnrvR,  sacrificiis  faciendis  aptn."  {Xhra 
j  aieUa,  Mart  t.  120  ;  Jtubicunda  Ma,  xiv.  114.) 
Thejwere  small  plates  of  the  common  redcarthen> 
ware,  on  which  an  ornamental  pattern  was  drawn 
in  the  maimer  described  under  the  article  of  Fio 
TILK,  and  which  were  sometimes  entirely  black. 
Numennu  tpedmeiu  of  them  naj  be  wen  in  tha 
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Brituh  Miueuin,  and  in  other  cullectioos  of  oacifiit 
fictile  visei.   The  mora  TBluabie  pat«nu»  were 

TTii'tallic,  bring  chiefly  of  bronze  :  but  cycry  family, 
railed  above  poTerty,  poueaaed  one  of  silver 
(Apyv^f),  togeCh«r  wtth  ■  sOvw  Mlt-eeUar.  {Salu 

NUM.]  (PHn.  ^.Mxxxiii.  12.  a.  54.)  In  opulent 
hoiucs  there  wm  a  plate  of  gold  (xpv<''is,  Athi-n. 
xL  pp.  497, 502 ;  Find.  OL^l—^i  Virg.Oroiy. 

ii.  192).  These  metallic  plates  w  -rr  nften  Jitiorned 
with  figures,  enjpTived  or  cmbussed  upon  tln-m. 
(Cic.  y'err.  iv.  21  ;  Xen.  Amab.  iv.  7.  §  27.  vii, 
§  27.)  A  beautiful  specimen  is  presented  in  the 
woodcut  to  the  article  Libra  ;  and  the  aceom|v»ny- 
ii)<r  woodcut  exhibits  a  hi^'hly  onianu-nti  d  di«h, 
also  of  bronze.  d<'>iciied  to  he  used  in  the  worship 
of  Mara,  and  found  at  ruiiipeii.  (Donaldson^a 
Pomp.  ToL  iL  pi.  78.)  The  view  of  the  upper  snr- 
hea  is  acBompanied  by  a  Mde-view,  showing  the 


hm  and  depth  of  the  vessel  The  ornamental 
paterae  aometimes  represented  leaves  of  fern,  which 
pcobably  diverged  from  the  centre  {^ioatae,  Cic. 
ParatL  I  §  2).  Oems  were  set  in  others.  (C  k. 
Verr.  iv.  2t  ;  Virg.  Act,,  i.  72H,  739.)  We  read 
also  of  an  amber  dish  (e/<M<riJ«ain),  having  in  the 
centre  the  countenance  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  his  histoiy  rnircaented  on  the  bordt  r.  (Trcb. 
Poll.  Tn^.  1)fr,  IS.)  The  annexed  woodcut  con- 
taiu  a  vtew  and  section  of  a  plate  of  white  marble 


PATINA. 

in  the  British  Musicum,  which  waa  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Hadrfan%  Villa,  and  puthased  Vf  Mr 

TowTiley.  It  is  14  inches  in  diarifter.  and  1} 
high.  It  is  cat  with  skill  and  delicacy, the  uarUe 
not  being  moeh  more  than  a  qaarter  of  sa 

tlirrk.  In  thi-  centre  is  sculp'tired  a  female  bac- 
chante iu  a  long  tunic  and  with  a  6carf  [ChlimtsJ 
floating  over  her  head.  This  oentre-fnece  is  en- 
circled by  a  \vrt\ith  of  ivy.  Th<-  d<  conition?  indi- 
cate the  appropriation  of  the  plate  to  the  worship 
of  Bacchoa. 

Plates  were  aometimes  made  so  as  to  be  uv^ 
with  either  side  downward,  and  were  then  duttn- 
cniished  by  the  epithet  a/i<^<0(TOT.  ( lIooL IL  XxSl 
2"0,  <>]*).)  Ill  thesf  the  under  ?t)rfacf-  ^.n  "ni-.- 
nieiited  as  well  as  the  upper.  The  Ma»s:lkUj5  aitd 
other  Ionic  Greeks  commonly  placed  the  nndtf 
surface  uppermost  Plates  were  farther  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  being  either  with  or 
without  a  base  (irv6/t^),  a  boss  in  the  middle 
{^»i^qXut^^  fi«a6fti^>a\oSy^ois\  feet  (fiaXeawr^), 
jnd  handles.  (Atben.  xi.  {^501,  502.)  lu  tbe 
preceding  woodcuts  the  tnose  paters  luu  one 
itandle :  botb  the  patetae  am  nade  to  stud  ^psa 
a  low  base. 

Small  plates  were  sometioM  Vied  ia  flMli|| 
(Plui.  H.  N.  XXX.  8.  s.  2 1 ).  an  operaliMi  WR  cam- 
monly  performed  in  {H)ts  [Oll.%]  and  banna  or 
bowls.  [Pati.na.]  They  were  used  at  flMris  ts 
eat  upon  as  we  use  than  (Vans,  Emmem.  op.  AW. 
Mare.  xr.  S  ;  Hor.  E^pitL  i.  6.  2),  altboofh  it  ap- 
pears that  very  religious  persons  abstained  fron 
this  practice  on  account  of  the  customary-  eowiey- 
nient  of  then  in  saerificii^  to  tbe  gods.'  (Ck.  4g 
I'tn.  ii.  7.)  A  laruer  ])Iate,  in  Cact,  a  round  diah, 
was  used  to  bring  to  table  such  an  arttde  cf  fted 
as  a  flat  fish.  (Mart  xiil  81.)  Mnitirf  (Plin. 
//..v.  xix.  i].  a.  .54)  and  ointments  (Xcnophanei, 
p.  68,  ed.  Karstcn)  were  brought  in  saacen.  The 
Gredu  also  drank  wine  out  of  pbtee  er  mmsm 
(  Xen.  Coup.  ii.  215),  .ts  we  see  in  the  woodcut 
under  Symposium,  which  repreeenU  a  ay]BpQsia8^ 
and  in  wbidi  the  seeend  and  third  figoies  bm 
the  right  hand  have  each  a  sancer. 

The  use  of  paterae  at  meals  no  doubt  nre  orwa 
to  the  employnient  of  them  in  sacriSess.  On 
these  occasions  they  held  cither  solid  food  (jUMfi» 
lepras,  Varro,  Man.  ap.  Non.  Mare.  L  c ;  ain% 
Grid,  Am(.  vi  810),  or  any  li<iaid  fatsadedtste 
potircd  out  as  a  libation.  (Virg.  Aen.  iiL  67,  tr. 
60,  V.  98,  vi.  249,  vii.  133,  xu.  174  j  Ovid. 
Met.  ix.  160,  Fast.  iL  634,  iv.  994;  VaLFlese. 
v.  192  ;  Juv.  iii.  2b"  ;  Heliodor.  ylrfiiop.  iifiM; 
Athcn.  xi.  p.  482.)  We  find  them  oontinaaBy 
represented  in  conjonction  with  the  oUier  instni- 
ments  of  sacrifice  \\\\  n  roiin,  gems,  altars,  hfts- 
reliefs,  and  the  Inezes  of  temples.  In  the  ancient 
Doric  temple  at  Rene,  now  dedicated  to  Sc 
Adrian,  the  tasteful  patera  and  the  cranium  of  the 
bull  are  alternately  sculptunHl  on  the  uicto^o$. 
(LaWco,  AnL  di  Roma,  16, 17.) 

Plates  of  the  most  precious  materials  anH  of  ih* 
finest  workmanhliip  were  sometimes  given  m  jwaeJ 
at  the  public  games.  (Horn.  H.  xxiiL  270; 
Pind.  /KA.  i  20  ;  SchoL  sa  J»md,  Ifm.  it.  121, 
123.)  [J.  Y.J 

PATI'BULUM.  tFt;acA.] 

PA'TINA  (Xcadri),  dim.  Acirdvior  aL  AfKtifMr, 
AcKayfrmr,  Atben.  vi.  p.  268,  Kticaylt,  iteomd  Jm. 
KtKayliioy^  Bekker,  Aiuv.  794),  a  basin  or  bowl  of 
earthenware  ruely  of  brome  (PalUulis  iiCf  MmM. 
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L  40  ;  VV.n.  I/.X.  xxxW.  11.  25)  or  sflw. 
(Treb.  Poll  Ciaud.  p.  c) 

A  fatina,  coTered  with  «  lid  (opmrit/iiin),  waa 
■ometiTTK^  usw'd  to  keep  graphs  instead  of  a  jar 
(0>L  de  lie  Rust.  xiL  4:^)^  a  proof  that  this  Tesael 
was  of  a  form  infeerraediate  between  the  Patbha 
arul  the  Olla,  not  so  flat  as  the  former,  nor  so 
dci-p  a^  the  latter.  Hence  it  is  compared  to  the 
crater.  (Scbd.  im  Arittojih.  Acharu.  1109.) 
[C  R  ATKR.]  This  accoant  of  its  shape  accords  with 
a  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  vix.,  to 
bold  water  and  a  spongv  ftr  washing  (Aristoph. 
Vesp.  598),  and  clay  for  mnking  bricks  (Ave*^ 
1 143,  II 46),  in  Tomiting  {NtA.  904), and  b  smelt- 
ing the  ore  of  quicksilrcr.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiiu  8. 
a.  41.)  But  iu  most  freqtMot.tiae  was  in  cookenr 
and  pharmacr.  (Plin.K.  Mzziii3.  t.8S.)  Af- 
thoDgh  the  patera  and  the  oll.i  were  also  used,  the 
«nicl«a  of  diet  w«re  oommouly  jHrepared,  some- 
tHBct  oner  »  fire  (Plant  Pmmi.  nl  3.  51  ;  PKa 
//.  A"",  xviii.  11.  8.  2G,  xxii.  25.  s.  80),  and  soino- 
ttniM  without  fire,  in  a  patina,  and  OM>rc  especially 
when  tkey  were  aoeoinpanied  with  aanee  or  flud. 
(Ilor.  Xa/.  ;.  3.  80.)  Hence  tlie  word  oeeUfB  in 
aUaost  cvciy  nago  of  Apicius  Optoniit  [Opho- 
wmtl ;  and  miee  came  ita  tynonjrm,  h/^foMtrn. 
(PIi»tlii3,  Lcr.  r.)  In  tlie  Kiine  bowl  the  food 
waj  commonly  bruught  to  table  (Xen.  Ci/rop.  i.  3. 
f  4  ;  Atben-ir.  p.  149,  f. :  Phut  ilf  A  iiL  1. 164 ; 
Tor.  Eun.  iv.  7.  46  ;  llor.  .V<t/.  ii.  0.  43),  an  cxanif.le 
of  whidi  it  K%tt^i«¥  riir  Xarji^vv  Kptvy^  t.  e.  a 
haain  of  atewed  hare.*  (Arotof»h.  .iteXara.  1 109.) 
But  ;t  is  to  be  observed,  that  dishes  [Lanx,  Pa- 
Taaaj  were  used  to  bring  to  table  those  articles  of 
fsed,  tha  fofitt  and  nlidity  of  which  wave  adapted 

to  stich  vessels. 

The  aiirer  bowl  was  sometiou's  ornamented,  as 
with  iv7-l«vea  (Mvota,  Treh.  Poll.  L  c),  or  by 

the  rosertion  of  mirrors  (s^jtccifhtd,  Fl.  Vopisc.  I'ru- 
Im,  p.  234,  ed.  Salma&ii).  These  bowls  weighed 
flam  10  to  30  lha.  each.  Viteilioi,  wishing  to  ob- 
tain an  1  n.rthfiiware  bowl  of  immense  size,  had  a 
famacti  constnicled  on  purpose  to  bake  it  (Plin. 
ff.y,  xxxy.  12.  s.  46  ;  Jut.  iv.  130—134.) 

A  method  of  divination  by  the  use  of  a  basin 
{h«Kayofuti^*la)  is  mentioned  by  Tsetees  on  Lyco- 
phron,  T.  813.  (J*  Y.] 

PATRE&  [Patricti  ;  Senatits.] 
PATRIA  P0TK6TAS.  PotcatJis  aignifies  ge- 
VenOy  a  power  or  faculty  of  any  kind  by  which 
we  do  any  thing.  "  Potestas,"  says  Paulus  (Dig. 
60.  tit  16.  s.  215),  "  has  several  aiguilicatioua ; 
when  a|>plied  to  Magistratos,  it  is  Impcrium  ;  in 
thfr  cnsc  of  Children,  it  is  the  Patria  Potestas  ;  in 
the  case  of  Slaves,  it  is  Dominium."  Accordinij 
ta  Paahia  then,  Potestas,  as  applied  to  Mni:is- 
tratof*.  is  equivalent  to  ImperiuTO.  Thus  we  tind 
Potcsuu  associr.ted  with  the  adjectives  Praetoria, 
Consularis.  But  Potestas  is  applied  to  Magis- 
tmtus  who  had  not  the  Impcrium,  as  for  instance 
to  Qaa«»tor8  and  Tribnni  Plebis  (Cic.  jtro  Ougnt. 
t.  27)  ;  and  Potestas  and  Imperium  are  often  op- 
pnted  in  Cicero.  Both  the  expressions  Tribuni- 
ciiim  Jus  and  Tribimicia  Potestas  are  used  (Tacit. 
Am.  i.  2,  3).  Thus  it  seems  that  this  word 
Potestaa,  like  many  other  Roman  terms,  had  both 
a  wider  signification  and  a  narrower  ene.  In  its 
wider  signification  it  might  mean  all  the  p<jwer 
that  was  delegated  to  any  person  by  the  State, 
whatever  might  be  th«  OKtant  of  that  pewer.  In 
iti  annOTrer  ngnifintiOD^  it  «mi  en  the 
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hand  e<iuivaleiit  to  Iinperium  ;  aiiii  on  tlip  other, 
it  exprcaAC'd  the  pow«:r  of  thotH;  luuctiouories  who 
had  net  the  impcnnm.  SometinMa  it  waa  nwd 
to  exprefl*  a  Mapistnitns,  as  a  person  (Sueton, 
Claud.  13  ;  Juv.  SuL  X.  lOU)  ;  and  hence  in  the 
Italian  language  the  wetrd  Pedatth  i^piifiet  a 
Magistrate. 

Potestas  is  also  one  of  the  words  by  which  is 
expressed  the  power  that  one  private  penon  has 
over  another,  the  other  two  being  Manus  and 
Iklancipium.  The  Potestas  is  either  Dominica, 
that  is,  ownership  as  exhibited  in  the  relation  of 
Master  and  Slave  [Saavcs] ;  or  Patria  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  rriation  of  Father  and  Child.  Tlie 
Mancipinm  was  firanu-d  atier  the  analogy  of  the 
Potestas  Daniniok  [MANCiricu.] 

Patria  Potestas  then  signifies  the  power  which 
a  Boninn  father  had  over  the  persons  of  his  chiliiren, 
gnindchildren,  and  other  descendant*  {fiii/amUiiitf 
jfilicie/amiltag),  and  generally  all  the  nights  which 
he  had  by  virtue  of  his  [Kiti-niity.  The  found- 
ation of  the  Patria  Potestas  was  a  Uoman  mar- 
nage,  and  the  liirth  of  a  child  gave  it  folt  e(lc«t. 

[M  ATKI.MO.Vir.M.J 

It  docs  not  seem  that  the  Patria  Potestas  was 
ever  viewed  anon^  the  Romans  as  ahsolatety 

equivalent  to  the  Dnuiiiiica  Potestas,  or  as  invulv- 
ing  ownership  of  the  child ;  and  yet  the  original 
notien  of  the  Patria  eime  rcsy  near  to  that  of  the 
Dominica  Potestas.  Originally  the  fatii^  r  liad  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  bis  son  as  a  member 
of  his  fiunQm :  he  eould  sell  hun  and  so  bring  him 
into  the  niancipii  causa ;  and  he  had  the  jus  noxae 
dandi  as  a  necessary  conseqtienoe  of  his  being 
liable  for  the  delicts  of  hia  chQd.  Ha  eeidd  aba 
give  his  child  in  adaptioiit  and  enancipata  a  diild 
at  his  pleasure. 

The  fiither  eould  exheiedate  htt  son,  he  eaidd 
substitute  another  person  as  heir  to  him  [lIxRia]^ 
and  he  could  by  Im  will  appoint  him  a  tutor. 

The  general  rights  and  disahilitie*  of  a  filivs- 
iiimilias  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed  —  **  The 
child  is  incapable,  in  his  private  rights,  of  any 
power  or  dominion  ;  in  every  other  respect  he  is 
capable  of  legal  rights."  (Savigny,  System^  &c 
ii.  5 J.)  The  incapacity  of  the  child  is  not  roillj 
an  incapacity  of  acqmring  legal  rights,  for  the 
child  could  acquire  by  contract,  fnr  instunce  ;  but 
every  thing  that  he  acquired,  was  uc4iured  for  his 
&ther. 

As  to  matters  that  belonged  to  the  Jus  Publi- 
cum, the  sou  laboured  under  no  incapacities:  he 
could  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tribute,  he  could  All  a 
niagistratus  ;  and  he  could  bf>  n  fiitnr;  for  the 
Tutela  was  considered  a  part  of  Ju«i  i'ublituiu. 
(Dig.  1.  tiL  6.  B.  9  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  44  ;  Oell.  il  2.) 

The  child  had  Cotmubium  and  Commercium, 
bke  any  Roman  citizen  who  waa  sui  juri^  but 
these  legd  capacities  brought  to  him  no  present 
power  or  ownership.  His  marriage  with  his  father's 
consent  was  legal  (juj^m),  but  if  it  was  accom- 
panied with  the  In  Manum  conventio,  his  wifo 
came  into  the  power  of  his  father,  and  not  into  the 
power  of  the  son.  The  son's  children  were  in  all 
cases  in  the  power  of  their  grandfather,  when  the 
son  was.  The  son  could  alao  divorce  his  wife  with 
his  frtherls  consent  « 

Inasmuch  as  he  had  Commercium,  he  could  be 
a  witness  to  Mancipationes  and  Testaments  ;  but 
ha  coold  not  have  property  nor  serritntes.  Ha 
had  the  tsttaAumti  fiictio,  as  already  stated,  so  Su 
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ns  to  ho  A  witn<-n  tr»  n  tr^taraent  ;  but  Kc  mulJ 
not  inakv  n  Utuiment,  for  he  had  nothing  lu  di»- 
fOM  of  f  lad  W  «MiM  net  karo  a  hmm. 

lor  hia  fauher  by  cootract,  but  mm  &it  himtdt, 
«dte|B|A  in  Iha  mut  of  m  Adati^olirtia,  n  iaMuice 

which  thows  th'-  iri  T.  ionro  bt  twoen  a  ton  and  a 
alnrf.  [OuLiaATioxitii.  J  lint  a  iiliui  pabes  conid 
incur  obligations  and  coald  be  caed,  like  a  pater- 
teniliaa.  (Dig.  45.  tit.  1.  t.  141.  §  2  ;  44.  tit  7. 
i.  J{f).>  Thf  f  >iin'^al:.>n  nf  t^ipyc  ruKs  of  law  w  a* 
the  maxim  that  the  condition  of  a  matter  eoaid  be 
faayrawd  hf  tlw  adi  of  kit  atavaa,  but  sol  WMle 
w..rso  ;  nnd  tliis  maxim  a]'p!i<'d  <«iiuany  ta  a  ion 
and  a  akre.  Between  the  Calher  and  th«  won  no 
dvUc*  oUigatmNa  tM  vdrt  t  mMmt  tWm 
conteqiicniljr  cmild  hare  a  right  of  action  against 
the  other.  But  natural ea  obligationea  might  be 
established  between  them.  8oroe  writer*  have 
•ttppoaed  that  there  wa«  a  ditTiTence  between  the 
capaciti  '*  nwA  inrapacilitt  of  a  ftlinsfomiltaj  and  a 
filia£amiluia  at  to  obligationes  ;  but  the  nra^iis 
dl^od  by  Savkm- Mtoi  cooduMy  to  abow  that 
th<  rr  «-af  no  dimmoco  »t  aU.  (Sjwiwi,  Ac  ii. 
Bevla^,  T.) 

In  tlio  am  aTMiet  br  a  flHtfiamltM  mxmIm 
actionem  »v.  n-  allowed  againvi  tlie  father,  (riaiin, 
iv.  75.)  But  Juitinian  aboliabad  tbe  noxae  di^litio 
hk  tho  caae  of  a  iliaa  or  fiUafiunliM,  "  cum  opud 
VfloTM  lefUB  coinmentaiant  {■VMUimw  aoafNoa 
dictum,  ipsot  fill  is^iiiinliai  pm  m\»  dclictis  pns^ 
conveniri*^  (lti»t.  4.  tit.  U.  t.  7  ;  Dig.  43.  tiL 
89.  n  1.  S.  I  4  )   INoiALUi  Actio  ;  VtLtm- 

FAMtr  IAS.] 

The  mcapacity  of  the  child  to  acqnice  for  him- 
•df  aad  Itia  csi|iacity  to  acqnim  tar  km  frdkcr,  a* 
Veil  a.s  tlii'Ir  mutual  iiica[\icit_v  of  nrqiiiring  rik'lila 
of  action  a^aioai  one  another,  are  viewed  hj  tome 
nodeni  wntcn  as  %  canseqamce  of  a  l^al  nnity 
of  person,  while  others  affirm  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  t.uc!i  a  fiction  in  the  Ronwn  law,  and  that  tlic 
as^uiuptluu  is  hy  uo  means  noc«»fiary  to  expiaiu 
the  rule  of  Uw.  (BSdeiig,  /osf.  I  22a»  D.  90.) 
Indeed  the  fidion  of  such  a  unity  is  quite  unneceg- 
Mury,  for  the  Aindamenud  maxim,  already  referred 
to^  that  a  mm  mmf  be  MUido  ridwr  but  not  poorer 
bj  hii  blavcs  and  children  is  n  siuiplo  prtsitivc 
rule.  Though  the  diM  eouM  not  acquire  lor  bim- 
•eif,  7«fc  an  tbal  he  did  acqiuM  tot  Ui  ftdker, 
might  become  his  own  in  the  event  of  bis  father's 
death,  n  cimimstance  which  rriRterially  distin- 
guished the  au^uUilioiis  of  a  $>*n  from  tho&c  of  a 
dave ;  and  accordingly  the  iOB  is  sometimea,  though 
not  uith  strict  propriety,  cooddsgad  ai»  Jciad  of 
joint  owner  with  his  ikther. 

The  rale  as  to  tbe  beapacity  of  «  fahiiiMniiee 
for  ac'iniiini;  property  was  first  varii^d  aboot  the 
time  of  Angastos,  when  the  son  was  cmoowetcd 
to  aoquke  far  bkudf  end  to  trcat  as  Ua  tnm 
whatever  be  got  in  military  service.  This  was  the 
Cnstrense  Pwrtrlittm,  with  rcsptH-t  to  which  the  son 
was  consid'^rfd  as  a  person  sui  juris.  (Juv.  StU. 
xvi.  51  ;  Oniua,  ii  lOti.)  Ikit  if  the  fiiiosfemilias 
died  without  having  made  aiiy  disposition  of  this 
pixuliam,  it  came  to  iba  lather,  and  this  contj&tted 
to  be  the  kw  till  JustSaisii  dtend  it ;  but  ia  this 
cas<»  the  prnp^prty  mmp  :ig  P(*culium,  not  as  Ht'ri»- 
ditas.  The  orivil of  a  fiUosfiuoilias  as  to  tbe 
acquisittOQ  of  pn<[)rrty  wera  extended  nnder  Ooa> 
ataiitine  to  hit  acquisitiotis  n;aik'  during  the  dis- 
cbaigo  of  civil  oIKocs,  and  as  this  new  fonkfft 
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tmj  framed  aflrr  ihc  arialojv  cif  trie  C-uctm^  P*- 
culmm,  it  waa  designai^d  by  lite  mmm  Qosu  Ci*- 
trcDse  Pectdinm.    Fartbor  |iiri»Bt>(pBs  sf  tbesna; 
kind  were  also  triTen  by  Coi^Jtnnti'ie  aal  ei* .^d^i 
under  subseqafnt  czoperocs  ^£au  fmoe  pgn  tm 

The  Patria  Potestas  began  with  t}ie  bim  of  > 
child  in  a  Roman  marnage.  If  a  Reaaa  )ai  I  f 
mistake*  married  a  woman  with  whom  he  iui  ii^ 
connubium,  thinking  that  connubtoB  CHld,  ht 

was  allowed  to  prove  his  caae  (cOKn?  frmr-^  wc- 
Ludto),  upon  damg  which  tbe  duld  itsu  hua  ttm 
bom  and  the  wife  also  beeMM  Ttsraaa  limm, 
and  fnmi  that  ttiae  the  son  w.i*  in  the  poTp-r  >^ 
the  £Kther.  This  caosae  probatio  wai  aUo««d 
•  geweliw  nueiiltMi  (Oshm,  i  €7X  vb"^  **  ^ 
appears  from  t!ie  context,  and  a  CLmp.iri.*.''.  "  ;" 
Ulpian's  Fragments  (vii.  4),  was  an  ama^dt't 
of  tbe  Lex  Aelia  Sentia.  Other  bistaaea  «f  'Jx 
causae  piebltie  tt*  aentioned  by  Gaias. 

It  was  n  condition  of  the  Pa'j^Ia  P  t«tEi  tin 
j  the  child  should  be  begotten  in  faMit-M2i,:^--iU  ir- 
^Mtimim.  (Oaiua,i.  55^107;  Init L  tit^ll  ) 
liy  the  old  bin-,  tlje  suljsty-per.l  nrjrL-;^  of  ti« 
parents  did  not  legitimate  a  duld  bom  hetm  de 
DMiriegeu   BatitaBoai  tobmevlybssMsib 
fiubion  for  the  Elijij>«nir,  as  an  sc:  of  enre.i 
place  socb  diiid  on  the  same  footing  as  iqgitattr 
children.    T%e  legitimation  per  sabseqiies  asfii- 
moninm  only  became  an  established  rde  of 
nn'1*-r  Constantine,  and  waa  introdiufd  Hr  ;^  k 
\antaife  of  children  who  were  born  ir<  coaol.'^^ 
[CoNCOWA.]    In  tbe  time  of  TheodoAm  IL, 
the  rule  m-as  ostihlished  by  which  ■  child 
legitimated  per  oblationem  cnriae.  To  tktett^ 
nodes  of  l^tfanadeo,  J«etioiaD  adM  dal  ytf 
rescriptnm  principis.    The  child  thtti  icptjaatoi 
came  iuto  the  &milia  and  tike  potestas  of  bis  btkt) 
as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  lawful  maznage. 

The  Patria  Pstestas  cotdd  also  be  scti«iM 
cither  of  tim  nedto  «f  A^*m  lAamrn, 

p.  15,  b.J 

The  Pitik  Potestas  was  dissolved  is  wiks 

ways.    It  was  dii<solvi-d  by  the  deati  ct't^if 
upon  which  event,  the  gnadduidnea,  li  thm  vin 
any,  who  had  hitbeito  been  in  the  power  sf  tltir 

grandfather,  came  into  the  {-on  j  r  f  f  tit.r  fciitf 
who  was  now  sui  juris.    It  could  alio  be  das^i^ 
in  varioBS  ways  during  the  lifetime  sf  lh»b<kt 
A  maxima  or  B»dia  oipitis  d  ininatio  eilia  » 
tlie  p;ireut  or  child  dissolved  t!  •  J*atris  P«5c«m; 
ihoujih  in  the  case  of  either  party  wnawiW  » 
eapstH  diminotio  by  fidling  into  the  h^nds '  f 
enemy,  the  relation  nr-ht  be  rev i Ted  ly 
iimininm.   Aistberwbo  wasadivgatt^&^/ii^^^ 
ipsenHy  iitainsil  a  ifaiiwa  capitis  dimbstiik  asst 
together  witli  li'-  children,  who  had  hiihtr:  - : 
ia  bis  power,  iuto  tlM  power  of  bis  sdsvUve  ^tu*^* 
Tbeemiriiwthiaef  ducbadbythetowwx 
comiaoa  anode  of  dissolving  the  Patria  ?ftf>^ 
and  was  acooropnnied  by  the  Minima  Capii*  ***" 
nutio.    If  a  mm  was  clectod  Fiaacn  Dialii** 
daughter  was  chosen  a  Veatal,  the  Pstiis 
ceasfd  ;  and  in  thr  later  f>onod,  it  wi*  iliS**" 
sdved  by  the  son's  attairang  oertaia  d^il  <* 
iiasliiid  biWMis    The  l^to««  sf  the  iSuix^ 
mi^'ht  cease  without  the  son  1  .■r  niiw  ^-i  j^"*- " 
in  the  case  of  tbe  sen  bei^g  given  ia  »i«fti<A 

Tbe  twn  PMn  Pote^  strietJr  tsftttfa  tt* 
power  of  the  father,  as  such,  wliich  trisM  fron  ^ 
pRtemd  idatun;  but  tbe  ttm  diii>r^'^ 
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riffbu  of  th«  child  aa  a  AiiuslouniluLs  or  filiafaniilias. 
W  dme  rigiita,  the  moat  kofwruiiit  Wiu  tho  ca- 
pacity of  lieiiiij  the  Pun^  hcrr^^  of  tlic  f^ithcr.  (m'Ihv 
nllj,  the  parent  coul<l  emancipate  his  child  at  his 
plwwiwij  aad  that  depriTc  hiia  of  die  rights  of 
agnatian  ;  T)Ut  the  law  in  tlils  respect  wtis  altered 
by  Justinian  (Aap.  iid.  c.  II),  who  made  the  con- 
sent of  tbe  child  neccMary.  (Savignr,  System^  Ac, 
iL  49,  &c  ;  Pmbta^/isA  iii.  142 1  'Bockin?,  Jnsi. 
i2-24.)  ro.L.] 

PATRI'CII.  This  word  k  a  dprivative  from 
paier,  witicli  in  the  early  times  iiivariahly  denoted 
a  patrician.  Mid  in  the  laU:r  times  of  the  republic 
fceqaenily  oeeors  in  the  Roman  wrtten  as  equira- 
l*"Tt  to  senator.  P-tHcii  thi-roforp  yicnifu's  those 
».  au  b^^lon^rcd  to  th''  jKitrci  "  rex  patxuj*  cos  {sma- 
torvs)  voluit  nominari,  patriciosque  eorum  libcros.*' 
(Ck.d'^  /<<•  /'•■'!  M  \2  ;  Liv.  i.  8  ;  Dionvs.  ii.  C.) 
It  19  a  tuiKtakc  in  these  writers  to  suppose  that 
tke  patrieii  were  only  the  ofipring  ef  the  patres 
in  the  sense  of  scnatnra,  and  itecessarily  connected 
with  them  by  blood.  Patres  and  {vitricii  were 
originaU}'  convertible  terms.  (IMuL  liomul.  13; 
Lydua,  de  Afens.  L  20,  de  Mag.  i.  16  ;  Niebuhr, 
Hist,  of  Jtome,  i.  p.  336.)  The  words  patres  and 
patru^  hare  ladically  and  eatentuilly  the  same 
aMantng,  and  some  of  the  andeots  believed  that 
the  name  patres  was  given  to  that  particular  class 
of  the  Roman  population  brm  the  fiict  that  they 
w*n  fathers  of  iaaiiliea  (Phit.  Dian^  ^  ^)  % 
ethsi,  tlut  they  were  caHed  to  from  dieir  age 
(Sallost,  Catil.  G)  ;  or  Lerauae  tliey  distriLutpd 
land  amoBg  the  poorer  citiseos,  as  lathers  did 
aiBoajr  their  chitdrai.  (Fest  st. «.  J^ttm  Smatom; 
Lyd.  ^fais.  iv.  50.)  But  nio«t  n-riters  justly 
r^ex  the  name  to  the  potrocinium  which  the  pa- 
tridane  exereued  ever  the  whole  itate,  and  over 
all  ck\s*03  of  persons  of  whom  it  was  composwl. 
(Plat,  and  Sallust,  L  c;  ZooaraSy  vii.  8  ;  Suidas» 
OarplKiot.) 

In  coiuidering  who  the  patricians  were,  vro  hare 
to  distiqgaish  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Home. 
The  fiiwt  extenda  mm  the  feaadatien  of  the  dty 

down  to  the  estaWishment'  of  the  plebeians  as  a 
eocKwd  order  ;  the  second,  iiom  this  event  down  to 
«he  time  ef  CaBCtanlbei  dning  which  time  the 

patrif  i.ans  were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth,  and  as 
each  fonncd  a  distinct  ciass  of  Roman  citizens  op- 
paaed  te  the  plebeiaas^  mid  afterwards  to  the  new 
|debeian  aristocracy  of  the  nobiles  :  the  third  period 
extends  firom  Constantine  down  to  the  middle  ages, 
faring  which  the  patrieiaoa  were  no  loMKcr  an 
aristocracy  of  birth,  but  ■wrrc  persons  who  nKfcly 
enjoyed  a  title,  first  granted  by  the  emperors  suid 
afterwards  by  the  ix)p»!s  also. 

Fir.<l  Period  :  from  tJte  foundaiion  of  the  cify,  to 
tke  e^sddiikmtait  of  tlxe  piidfduu  order.  Nicbuhr^s 
tesearcbes  into  the  early  history  of  Rome  have 
estAlilished  it  as  ft  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  dur- 
ing tliis  period  the  patriciaasi  comprised  the  whole 
bc^y  of  Ramana  who  cajoycd  the  loll  franchise, 
that  they  were  the  pofnlus  ffomamt^,  and  that 
there  were  no  other  real  citizens  besides  tliom. 
( N  iebuhr.  Hid.  of  Rome.  ii.  pp.  224,  225.  note  M  7 ; 
C'ic.  ;»ro  Cuccin.  35.)  The  {>atriclans  must  be  re- 
garded as  coutjuerors  who  reduced  the  earlier  iii- 
habttaiits  of  the  places  they  occupied  to  a  state  of 
aerritude,  which  in  onr  authorities  is  designated  by 
the  tenuj  duns  and  plebt.  The  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  population,  namely  clients  and  afaivef,  did 
aoi  bekog  to  the  pepuhit  iUwnamn^  or  amieign 
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people,  and  were  not  bufgbers  or  patricians.  The 
Bonaton  were  a  adeet  hSij  of  the  popultis  or  pa> 
tricians,  which  acted  as  their  representative.  The 
butchers  or  patricians  oonsisted  (H-igioally  of  three 
diatmet  tribet,  which  gtadoally  became  united 
into  the  sovereign  p<ipulus.  These  trihtii  had 
founded  settlements  upon  several  of  the  hills  which 
were  subsequently  included  within  the  pndneta  of 
the  city  of  Home.  Their  names  were  Ilnmncs, 
1  uies,  and  Luccres,  or  Kfuiiiieiiiies,  Titiensr*,  and 
Lucercnses.  Each  of  these  tribes  consisted  of  ten 
curiae,  and  each  curia  of  ten  deturii  *,  which 
were  established  fcjr  reprcs«nitative  and  military 
purpoaea.  [ScKATtrs.]  The  first  tribe,  or  the 
Rnmne^t,  were  a  Latin  colony  on  tlie  Palatino 
hill,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  liomulu&.  Aa 
long  as  it  steed  alone,  it  eentaiaed  only  one  hun. 
dird  grntes,  and  had  n  senate  of  one  hundred 
members.  When  the  'J  ities,  or  Saliine  settlers 
on  the  Qoirilial  and  Viminal  hilis,  under  king 
Tatius,  became  united  with  the  Ra::,nes,  tiie  nnm- 
ber  of  gentes  m  w-ell  as  that  of  iciialor^  was 
ilMTCmed  to  21)0.  These  two  tribes  after  their 
imion  continued  probably  for  a  considerable  tin^o 
to  be  the  patricians  of  Rome,  until  the  third 
tribe,  the  Luceres,  which  chiefly  consisted  of 
Etruscana,  who  had  settled  on  the  Caelian  Hill, 
abo  became  nnitcd  with  the  other  two  as  a 
third  tribe.  When  this  Bettletnent  was  made  is 
not  certain :  soom  say  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Ronralos  (Pest.  ».  v.  CaetiuM  Mons  and  Luceres  : 
Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  55)  ;  others  that  it  took 
jJace  at  a  later  time.  (Taciu  AmnaL  iv.  65  {  Fest. 
M. «.  7We»M  eiaoii.)  Bnt  the  Etnuean  setderoent 
was  in  all  probability  older  than  that  of  the  Sabines 
(sec  Giittling,  Qesch,  der  Horn.  SttuUtmrf.  p.  54, 
&cX  though  it  seeots  aeeasionally  to  have  leedved 
new  bands  of  Etruscaa  asttlan  even  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  republic. 

The  amalgamathm  ef  these  three  tribes  did  net 
lake  place  at  oiico  :  the  union  between  Latins  and 
Sabines  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Romulus,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  perfect,  since 
th"  LatiiLs  on  some  occasions  claimed  a  superiority 
over  the  Sabines.  (DionysL  iL  62.)  The  Laoeree 
eatisted  for  a  long  time  aa  a  separate  tribe  with- 
out enjoying  the  same  rights  as  the  two  others 
until  Tarquiniiu  Priscus,  himself  an  Etruscan, 
caused  them  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  others.  For  this  rea.snn  he  is  said  to 
hare  increased  the  number  of  senators  to  3UU 
(I)ionys.  iil  67  ;  Liv.  i  S5 ;  Ciiie.de  lU  PwU. 
ii.  20  ;  compare  Senatus),  and  to  have  added  two 
Vestal  virgiiis  to  the  existing  number  of  four. 
(Dionys.  /.  c.  ;  Fest.  s.  r.  Sae  Veslae  aatrrJotes ; 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  302,  &c.)  The  Lu- 
ceres, however,  are,  notwithstanding  this  equalisa- 
tion, sometimes  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes 
by  the  n:inic  patres  minorum  gentium ;  thoujjh 
thiii  name  is  also  applied  to  other  members  of  the 
patricians,  e.  g.  to  those  plebeian  families  who 
were  admitted  by  Taniirmins  Priscus  into  the  three 
tribes,  and  in  comparison  witii  these,  the  Luceres 
are  again  called  patres  majorum  gentium.  (Compare 
Niebuhr,  i.  p.  304,  and  GiJttling,  p.  220,  &c) 
That  this  distinction  between  patres  nmjorum  and 
minorum  gentium  was  kept  up  in  private  life,  at  a 
time  when  it  had  no  value  whatever  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  b  clear  from  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix. 
21).  TuUus  Hostilius  admitted  several  of  the 
nohle  gentea  of  Alba  amoiv  the  patricians  (ta 
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patres  legit^  Liv.  L  30),  viz.,  the  Tullii  (Julii  ?), 
Serrilii,  Quinctit,  Oeganil,  Curiatii,  and  Cloelii,  to 
whicli  DioiiVbius  (iii.  29)  adds  the  pens  Mctilia, 
Aucus  Marcius  admitted  the  Tarquinii  (Dionys. 

iii.  48),  Tarquiniiu  Priscus  the  Tullii  (Dionys. 

iv.  ?>\  S"  rvius  TuIiiiH  the  Octavii  (Sueton.  Aug. 
1,  &c,),  aud  even  Tartjuiuiuji  Superbiu  seems  to 
have  had  similar  intentions.  (Utonys.  in  57  ; 
Sueton.  Vitell.  1.)  \Vc  do  not  bear  that  the  num- 
ber of  gentes  was  increased  by  these  admissionst 
and  must  thflffefbn  suppose  that  some  of  them  had 
already  become  extinct,  and  that  the  vacancies 
which  thus  arose  were  filled  ap  with  these  new 
bor^ghers.  (Guttling,  p.  222.)  During  the  time  of 
the  republic,  distinguished  strangers  and  wealthy 
plebeians  were  occasionally  made  Roman  patricians, 
«.  p.  Appios  Claudius  and  his  gens  (Lir.  z.  8  ; 
compare  il  16 ;  Dionys.  v.  40 ;  Sueton.  Tib.  l\ 
and  Domitins  AhenobfU'bus.  (Saet  AVm,  1.)  As 
re^rds  the  kingly  period  the  Roman  historians 
•peak  a«  if  the  kingi  had  had  the  power  of  raising 
•  gena  or  an  individital  to  the  rank  of  a  patrieiw  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  kin;;  onxli  not  do  this 
vithouf  the  consent  of  the  patres  in  their  coiiea } 
and  hence  Liry  (iv.  4)  makea  Cnmdehia  a«y,  *'per 
cooptationem  in  |);itrea,  aiit  ah  regil  us  lecti,"  uhich 
lectio,  of  course,  required  the  sanction  of  the  body 
«f  pfttriehuM.  In  the  time  of  the  repablie  mefa  u 
elevnti'in  to  the  nuik  of  patrician  could  only  be 
granted  by  the  senate  and  the  populus.  (Liv.  iv. 
4«  z.  8,  compare  especially  Bedcer,  ttmdb.der 
Rom.  Alf'-rtl.  Vi.].  p.  26.  See.) 

Since  there  were  no  other  Roman  citixens  but 
Ihe  pfttriciant  during  this  period,  we  cannot  speak 
of  any  rights  or  privilcgrs  heloni^ing  to  them  exclu- 
•ivdy  )  they  are  all  comprehended  imder  Civitas 
(Roman)  Mid  Ofewa.  RMpecting  their  relations  to 
the  kind's  see  Comitia  Ci'HIat.v  and  SenatI's. 
During  this  early  period  we  can  scarcely  speak  of 
the  patriciane  as  an  aristocracy,  unl^  we  regard 
their  rcbtion  to  the  cli  nlji  in  this  light.  [Ci.ien.s.] 

Heeoad  Period  :  frxm  the  establishmaU  cy' 
pMeiam  order  to  At  Hnu  of  Conttantine.  When 
the  [ilebeinns  became  a  distinct  chiss  of  citizens, 
who  shared  certain  rights  with  the  patricians,  the 
latter  lost  in  so  fiir  as  these  rights  no  longer 
be!onn;pd  to  them  exclusively.  But  by  far  the 
greaUT  number  of  rights,  and  those  the  mo*t  im- 
porlant  ones,  still  remained  in  the  ezdinivc  pos- 
sesflion  of  the  patricinns),  who  alone  were  cirea 

Stimo  Jurcy  and  were  the  Paul's  of  the  nation  in 
e  HUne  tense  as  before.  All  civil  and  rcli;;ious 
offices  were  in  their  possession,  and  they  continued 
as  before  to  be  the  {Kipiilua,  the  nation  now  con- 
sisting of  the  populus  and  the  plebes.  This  dis- 
tinction, which  Livy  found  in  ancient  documents 
(xxv.  1 2),  seems  however  in  the  course  of  lime  to 
htm  ftllen  hito  oblivion,  so  that  the  historian 
aeems  to  be  xcnrcely  aware  of  it,  and  uses  populus 
for  the  whole  body  of  citizens  including  the  ple- 
beians. Under  the  Antonuiet  the  term  populuij 
sij^nified  all  the  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  the 
patricii.  (Guios,  i.  3.)  In  their  relation  to  the 
ptaboians  or  the  commonalty,  the  patricians  now 
were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth.  A  person  bom  of 
a  patrician  family  was  and  remained  a  patrician, 
whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  senate,  or  an  equcs,  or  held  any  of 
the  great  offices  of  the  state,  or  not :  there  was  no 
power  that  could  make  a  f«itrician  a  plebeian,  ex- 
cept hit  onm  icee  will,  fur  eveiy  pntrician  might 


I  by  adoption  into  a  plebeian  family,  or  by  a  aoletcD 
transition  from  his  own  order  to  the  pldia,beeaat 
a  plebeian,  leaving  bis  gens  and  curia  and  re- 
nouncing the  sacra.    As  regards  the  oeosus,  he 
might  indeed  not  belong  to  the  wealthy  classes 
but  his  rank  remained  the  mme.    Instances  of  re- 
duced patricians  in  the  latter  period  of  the  republic 
are,  the  father  of  M.  AmbOws  Scaunu  and  the 
family  of  the  Sullas  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
dictator  of  that  name.     (Suet.  Aug.  2  ;  Lir. 
iv.  16;  Plln.  H.  M  xviii.  4  ;   Zonar.  ril  15; 
Ascon.  Ped.  in  5ieaitr.  Pl25,  cd.  Orelli.)  A  plebeiaa, 
on  the  other  hand,  or  even  a  stranger,  mi^rhi,  as  wf 
stated  above,  be  made  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata. 
But  this  appean  to  have  been  dcme  very  seldcn ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  the  oonne  of  a 
few  centuries  the  number  of  patrician  fismilies  be- 
came to  fuidlj  diminiahedy  that  towazda  the  dm 
of  the  repablie  then  were  not  mon  than  fifty  wdi 
families.  (Dionys.  i.  85.)    Julius  Caesar  by  the 
lex  Cassia  raiaed  sevecal  plebeian  faniijie»  te  tke 
rank  of  patrieSana,  in  orto  that  they  might  beiye 
to  continue  to  hold  the  ancient  priestly  offices 
which  still  belonged  to  their  order.  (Siiet.OsaL 
41  ;  Thdt.  AnaaL  ti.  25  ;  Dion  Cbis.  xltiL  47, 
xlv.  2.)    Aui^Mistus  soon  aft^jr  found  it  nov-  i-^ry 
to  do  the  same  by  a  lex  Saenia.  (Tacit  Lc;  Diss 
Catt.  xlix.  43,  Uu  42.)    Other  emperors  fbttovtd 
theso  examples  :  Claudius  raised  a  nuiuhiT  .f  .sj  :^- 
tors  and  such  persons  as  were  bom  of  iUustrions 
parenti  to  the  rank  of  patrieiano  (Tacit  Le. ;  Sect 
CHk.  1)  ;  Vespxsian,  Titus,  and  other  cnpi  rorf  did 
the  same.  (Tacit  Ajfric  B  ;  (Capitol.  M.  AM^m*. 
1  ;  Lamprid.  Oommod.  6.)  The  expreenao  for  thii 
act  of  raising  persons  to  the  rank  of  patricioDi  vaa 
til  jHjtrioiot  or  m  fanuUam  patrickm  adUgmt, 

Although  the  patricians  througlioat  this  whsit 
period  had  the  character  of  au  ariitncracy  of  birth, 
yet  their  political  rj^ts  were  not  the  same  at  sll 
timet.  Tse  first  centdries  of  this  period  aie  an 
almost  tmintemipted  struggle  between  jatricians 
and  plubcians,  in  which  the  former  exen^d  rrm 
means  to  retain  their  exdusive  rights,  bat  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  pjliti(.al  f  quiJity 
of  the  two  orders.  [PtsB&J  Only  a  lew  ^-ni- 
ficant  priestly  offices,  and  the  petfiwiuBlweef  ocra  a 
ancient  religious  rites  and  ccremnnies,  irni.-iini-i 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  patricians  ;  ui  vhcu 
they  vers  the  praudcr,  as  in  nmier  days  their  Be> 
liglous  power  and  sigtiificmcc  were  the  kwit  oi 
their  political  superionty.  (See  Aml  nwth.  Stadia 
umi  Andeuttatgen^  4)0,  pt.  58,  &c.)  Ac  tiie  tims 
when  the  stmi/fjle  t>etween  patricians  and  p'lLbeiaBI 
ceased,  a  new  kuid  of  aristocracy  begaa  u>  ari« 
at  Rome,  which  was  partly  baaed  upon  wealth  sod 
piirtiy  nj>oii  the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  auJ 
the  term  Nobiles  was  given  to  all  persons  wbos* 
ancestors  had  held  any  of  the  cnrule  offices.  (Coo- 
pare  Nobiles.)  This  aristocraev  of  nobfles  ihitw 
the  old  patricians  as  a  body  suit  mure  into  the 
shade^  tmogh  both  classes  of  aristocrau  united  si 
hx  as  was  possible  to  monopolize  all  the  grtat 
offices  of  the  state  (Liv.  xxiL  xxxix.4l)  : 
bat  although  the  old  patririana  obliged  in 
many  cases  to  make  common  cause  with  the  nobiOi 
yet  they  could  never  suppress  the  feeling  of  iMr 
own  superiority  ;  and  the  veneration  which  hit^t  >n- 
cal  antiquity  alone  can  bestow,  always  distiiyiishi^ 
them  as  individuals  from  the  nobiles.  How  laaA 
wealth  gradiolly  gained  the  upper  hjmd,  i» 
fiDom  the  BMaiare  adopted  ahont  the  tine  oi  the 
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§nt  Ptanie  war,  by  whidi  the  «acpeiite«  far  th»  I 

public  cnmcs  were  no  longer  given  from  the  nrra- 
riara,  but  were  de&ajed  by  the  aediles ;  and  aa 
tlMir  oAce  wm  the  fint  step  to  tlw  ffnalt  offleet  of 

the  republic,  that  mciT^nrf  wn^  a  tacit  exclusion  of 
the  poorer  citizens  irom  tho»e  otBces.  Under  the 
cmpcton  the  position  of  the  patricians  as  a  bodj 
vas  not  itnproTed  ;  the  filling  up  of  the  var.iiicics 
in  their  order  bj  the  eni(>c>rorti  be^^  more  and 
■sore  to  aMmne  tm  cbatactcr  of  an  especial  honour, 
con^i Trod  upoTi  a  pfmon  for  his  irood  !«er>'ice8  or 
nu<n  as  a  personal  favour,  so  that  the  transi- 
t'ma  froni  di»  pniod  to  the  thiid  had  be«D  gm- 
duiillr  preparing. 

Hc^>ecti2ig  the  great  political  nud  religiuus  privi- 
lego  whiek  Ott  pMbiduis  at  first  possessed  alone, 
bat  sftcrwardf  vtctp  camju-lled  to  sliaro  with  tlic 
plebeians,  sec  Pleus  atid  the  articles  treating  of 
tiM  Mvcial  Roman  magistracies  and  pcietclj  oIImm. 

O^rTiyor,.  nlso  CJkNS  ;  Cl'RlA  ;  SeVATI-R. 

Ill  Ultiit  dre&a  and  appearance  the  patricians 
were  Marcely  distinguuhed  fiomi  the  test  of  the 
citisenft,  unless  thev  were  senators,  curule  mn^ri^- 
t rales,  or  cijuiics,  Lii  which  case  they  wore  lilte 
•tkesi  the  ensigns  peculiar  to  thCM  dignities.  The 
only  thing  by  which  they  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tingnished  in  their  appearance  from  other  citizens, 
vaa  a  peculiar  kind  of  shoes,  which  covered  the 
whole  foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  though  thej  wer9 
not  as  high  as  the  shoes  of  senators  and  eonile 
magutiBtei.  These  shoes  were  ftistened  with  four 
ftriBge  (fiorriffitK  or  lora  patriria)  and  adorned  with 
a  hintilll  OR  the  top.  (Sencc  De  Tranrptil.  Jmm. 
1 1  ;  Phit.  Quatst.  Rom,  75  ;  Stat.  Sih.  r.  2.  27  ; 
Martial,  i.  60,  iu  29.)  Festos  (s;  n.  MuUeo*) 
state*  that  raaHeas  was  the  name  of  the  shoes 
Worn  by  the  patricians  ;  but  the  passage  of  Varro 
which  be  adduces  only  ibows  that  the  mnllei  (shoes 
«f  a  purple  colour)  were  worn  Vy  the  euiule  magis- 
tiatcft.  (Compare  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  43.) 

Jiufd  Period  :  fnm  tk$  Hm  of  CkmtkmtiM  to 
tt«  wuMte  (Ufet.  Pram  the  time  of  Coiwtantine  the 
dignity  of  jvitricius  was  a  persnnal  till'-,  ^hich 
conferred  on  the  person,  to  whom  it  was  granted,  a 
▼err  high  rank  and  eertnn  privil^^  Hitherto 
pat.'ifiaria  had  been  only  ^'I'liuinc  Roman  citizens, 
and  the  dtgnity  bad  descended  from  the  fiAther  to 
hit  ehildiCQ  ;  oat  the  new  dignity  was  crrated  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  not  bestowed  on  old  Ro- 
ama  funiliea  ;  it  was  given,  without  any  regard 
to  penooi,  to  aoch  men  aa  had  for  a  long  time  die> 
tinjni^-hod  thcmsclvi  ji  liy  good  and  faithful  services 
to  the  empire  or  the  emperor.  This  new  dignity 
waa  sot  hereditaty,  hnt  became  extinct  with  the 
dcft'.h  of  the  |KT«  Ti  n  whom  it  was  confom^d  ; 
and  when  during  thi«  period  we  read  of  patrician 
finailica*  theineaiiin^  is  only  that  the  head  of  such 
a  family  was  a  patricius.  (Zosim.  ii,  40  ;  Cassiodor. 
Vmiar.  tL  2.)  The  name  p«'itricius  during  this 
period  aaramed  the  conventional  meaning  of  father 
of  the  emperor  (Atiiinian.  Marcellin.  xxit.  2  ;  Cod. 
12.  tiL  3.  ^  5),  and  those  who  were  thiis distinguished 
•eenpted  the  highest  rank  among  the  illlUtna  ;  the 
consuls  alone  ranked  higher  than  a  patricius. 
(Isidor.  ix.  4.  1.3  ;  Cod.  3.  tit.  24.  ».  3  ;  12.  tiU 
3.  s.  3.)  The  tidet  by  which  a  patridot  was  dis- 
tu\;Miished  were  magnificentia,  ceUitudo,  eminent i.i, 
aji'i  niairnitudo.  They  were  either  engaged  in 
actual  service  (for  they  generally  held  the  highest 
offices  in  thf»  utate,  at  the  cnnrt  and  in  the  pro- 
viuccs^,  and  were  then  called  fxitrkii  jTuescntuiat, 
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I  or  they  bad  only  the  title  and  ware  oJled  jnirieii 

]  eodidUarts  or  horiornrii.  (Cnssiod.  viii.  9  ;  Savaroii 
ad  ^doH.  ApoU,  L  3.)  Ail  of  them,  however,  were 
diitinguished  in  their  appcantnoe  and  dnw  froia 
ordinary  person?,  and  seldom  ap[>eared  before  tho 
public  otherwijie  than  in  a  carriage.  The  emperon 
were  gcnerallr  very  caatiooa  hi  hertowmg  this  great 
di^ti;:rtirui,  thoii|t;h  some  of  the  inost  arbitrary 
despots  conferred  the  honour  upon  young  men  and 
even  on  eunuchs.  Zeno  decreed  that  no  one  shontd 
be  made  patricius  who  had  not  been  conml,  prae^ 
feet,  or  magister  militum.  (Cod.  3.  tit.  24.  s.  3.) 
Justinian,  however,  did  away  with  some  of  'these 
restrictions.  The  elevation  to  fhf  nsnk  of  patricius 
was  testiliud  to  the  persoii  by  a  writ  called  diploma. 
(SidoB.  Apollin.  Y.  ]  b* :  Suidas, «.  v.  rpaftfUKMtSi»  f 
compare  CaAsiixlor.  vi.  2,  viii.  "21,  A.c.) 

This  new  dignity  was  not  confined  to  Romans 
or  gnbjects  of  the  empire,  but  was  sometimes  gnui&> 
ed  to  foreign  princes,  such  as  Odoacer,  the  chief  of 
the  lleruli,  and  others.  When  the  popes  ot  Rome 
had  established  their  authority,  they  also  assuBMd 
the  right  of  bestowing  the  title  of  jatricius  on 
eminent  jv-rsons  and  princes,  and  m-iny  of  the 
Oemian  emperors  were  thus  distingaished  by  the 
popes.  In  sevi  ral  of  the  Oennnnic  kingdoms  the 
sovereigns  imitjitcd  the  Roman  emperors  and  popes 
by  giving  to  their  most  distinguished  auhjeets  the 
title  of  patricius,  but  these  potricit  were  at  all 
times  much  lower  in  rank  than  the  Roman  patricii, 
a  title  of  which  ]ung»  and  ampetoca  theroselTea 
were  protid. 

(Rein,  4n  Er$tk  mnd  GruherU  KncyclopHtlie^ 
$.  V.  Patrieier^  and  for  the  early  period  of  Roman 
History,  Guttlingli  Cfesdk.  der  Hvm,  Staatttperf, 
p.  5         Bedc^^  HtuMudL  I.     and  p.  133, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

PATRIMI  £T  MATRIMI,  also  called  Pa- 
irimn  «t  AfafrtMiM,  weie  those  children  whose 
parents  were  b  'tli  alive  (Festns,  *.  v.  Fintiinia-; 
Matrune$j  called  by  Dionysius,  il.22,  i^t0a\us)i 
in  the  same  way  as  pater  painrnm  s^ifies  a 
father,  nho^c  own  father  still  alive.  (Fe^tuf,  s.  r. 
Pater  Pair.)  Scrvius  {ad  Vi$y.  Georg.  31),  how- 
ever, confines  the  tern  patrim  «f  matrimi  to  chil- 
drt^n  Ixtrn  of  parents  who  had  been  married  by 
the  rdigioos  ceremonj  called  coniiuTeatio :  it  ap- 
pear! probable  that  this  b  the  correct  nse  of  the 
term,  and  that  it  w.is  only  nji]'lit  d  to  such  children 
so  long  as  their  parents  were  alive.  We  know 
that  the  famines  majoces  were  obliged  to  have 
heen  boni  of  parents  who  had  been  married  by  con- 
farrvatio  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  16  ;  Gaius,  1112);  and 
as  the  children  called  ftainmi  et  matrimi  ave  almost 
always  mentioned  in  connection  with  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  (Cic.  de  liar.  resp.  1 1  ;  Liv. 
xzzvii  8 ;  GelL  1)2;  Tacit  Hitt,  iv.  53 ;  Maerob. 
Saturn,  6  ;  Voplsc.  Aure!.  If);  Orelli,  Iii>cr.  n. 
2270),  the  stitemcnt  of  Scrvius  is  rendered  more 
probable,  since  the  same  reason,  which  coofined 
the  otliec  of  the  flaniines  mainres  to  thosf*  l>r>m  of 
parents  who  had  lieen  married  by  coularreatio, 
would  also  apply  to  the  children  of  sneh  marriages, 
who  would  probaldy  he  tfiniipht  more  suitable  for 
the  scrrice  of  the  gixls  than  the  otT*priiig  of  other 
marriages.  (Kein,  Das  Bom.  PrivatrechL  177  ; 
Gottling,  (7ci<'h.  <l.  Horn.  Shuh-r.  p.  f?0.) 

PATRO  '>«OMI  (iroTpo>'«ifioi),  were  magistrates 
at  Bparta,  who  exercised,  as  it  were,  a  paternal 
{viwer  oyrr  the  whole  state.  Pausanlas  (ii.  9.  §  1) 
says,  tiiat  lUcy  were  iiuUtutcd  by  Clcumcucs  III. 
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(ac  936—221),  who  4catnyad  die  power  of  the 

ytpovrrla.  rstaMtshtn-j  patrmnnii  in  tli<  jilauc. 
The  7cpoiwia,  however,  «-as  not  aboiuhed  by  Cleo- 
mmwt^wt  Stitegain  ipokeiiof  Irf  Ptei«UM(tu.  11. 
§2),  acti  also  ill  insfriptioM.  The  patronomi  are 
mentianed  Ly  Piiilostratvi*  (  V'it,  ApoUon,  ir.  3"2) 
UDODg  the  princifieJ  magistratei  mat%  willi  tbe 
gjgwmdnTchi  and  epiiori  ;  and  tbeir  enee  it  •!•» 
■poken  of  br  IMutarch.    {An  fmi  fit  irrp.  nrr. 


c24)  Their  nomber  ia  iuic*,TUua  ;  but  il><ckh 
(Cbvp.  Imamiij^  ^  L  p.  €U5)  hat  shown  that 
ibi'V  unrcr  to  the  powers  wfiit  h  tlu,'  r}>ln-'ri 

fonnerty  poeseancd,  aad  that  the  hr»l  patrooomni 
WM  Mmft  of  tko  alaK  that  ii,  crave  his 
name  to  the  year  as  the  first  ephor  hnd  fonaerly 
done.    (Compare  Miiiler,  Dor.  iiL  7.  §8  ) 

PATKO  NL'S.  The  act  of  vutntxiBiwkm  crealed 
•  QiV  rdatioa  beiweca  the  manamisaor  and  the 
slave,  which  was  arnln^^atis  to  tlinl  b<'tw-coii  father 
aud  son.  The  DiatiumtMof  li-ouuc  wuh  respect 
to  the  nianuniiltod  penon  bis  Patronus,  and  t'nr 
maniiniifn  il  person  hfrnoie  tlie  Lilertus  of  the 
BMUiumissor.  1  he  word  Patronus  (from  Pater) 
tlMmmnof  tliorebiian.   If  the  num. 


niissor  was  a  uui:!;in,  ^!le  brcaiix*  Patr.  ri.-i  ;  and 
the  oto  of  this  word  instead  of  Matrona  appoua 
to  bo  erakiaod  by  the  natot*  of  tbe  patnmal 
righto.  Vievred  with  r<  fxrence  to  tlie  ewiy  a^s 
of  Ilotue,  this  pAtronal  relatinn  mn^t  he  considered 
a  ftnrt  of  the  ancient  Clicntcla  ;  but  frum  the  time 
of  the  Twclrc  Tablet  at  Itttt,  wbich  contained 


[irnvis;on 


s  crf'Tifnilly  on  the  suhject  of 
DJiirunxii  rights,  we  may  ooasidef  the  relation  of 
Patvomn  awl  Ltbeitna  at  tbo  Mioa  both  in  the 

case  'if  P.'itriciaii  and  PIelii;i.in  nirmuniiav  n.'s. 

The  Liberluj  adopted  the  gentile  name  of  the 
Maaomtmn'.  Cioeroli  freedman  Tiro  vat  odled 
Jtf.  Tullius  Tiro. 

The  Liberius  owed  re*Twt  fiTid  pmtHitt^e  to  his 
patron,  and  in  ancient  tiuie^  the  mlruii  niiglit 
punish  him  in  a  summary  way  nr  neglecting 
tlTi'v<(i  fl-jtirs.  Tlilft  (i!:li-'itirtn  eTtrnded  to  the 
children  of  the  Libcrtus,  aud  the  duty  was  due  to 
tbo  cbildiea  of  tbo  patron.   In  later  Ciinet»  tbo 

pri'r~.n  had  the  power  of  releiratin;;  nn  nii(,'ra'efa! 
freedman  to  a  certain  distance  &Qm  lioiue,  tmder 
a  fatw  ptobablv  pnjctd  ia  tbo  timo  of  Aiiigiittui. 
(Tacit  Ann.  xiii.  26  ;  l>ion  Cass.  Iv.  la)  In  the 
time  of  Nero  it  was  prr»f>nsi  ii  \ci  pa?«  n  SeTiatus- 
consultum  which  *hould  give  a  palr^n  the  power 
of  reducin;^  his  freedman  to  tbiTery,  if  he  nUKon- 
dr.ct 'd  himself  towards  his  patron.  The  measure 
was  nut  enacted,  but  tliis  power  wns  given  to  the 
patroa  under  tbo  later  tnperera.  Tbe  Lex  Adia 

Sentia  gnro  the  p;itroii  a  rifht  f>f  pn>5ocutin;;  liis 
freedman  for  ingratitude  ijtt  ioffnUam  acctaarc), 
(Dig.  40.  tit  9.  80.)  An  ingmtnt  was  alto 
called  Libertni  Impiiu,  as  being  deficient  in  Pictas. 

If  the  LiKerttTS  brought  an  action  against  the 
Patronus  {in  Jus  vwxtrtt)^  he  was  himself  liable  to 
a  tpecial  action  on  the  case  (Gaius,  ir.  46)  ;  and 
he  could  not,  as  a  general  rule,  institute  a  capital 
charge  agninst  his  patron.  Tbe  Libertos  was 
bound  to  tupport  tbo  patron  taoA  bit  ehildKn  in 
case  of  nr-ce.ssity,  and  tn  iindertak<<  the  maTiaf;e- 
jQciit  of  bis  property  and  the  tutela  of  his  children : 
if  he  rofuted,  bo  wat  ingratnt.  (Dig.  87.  tit  14. 
t.  1.0.) 

If  A  shive  were  the  property  of  screral  masters 
and  wort  nuuramittod  by  all  of  them,  aud  became 
«  Bomaa  dtiaon,  all  of  tbtm  wtft  bit  Patrooi. 
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TliO  mannniissor  could  sociire  to  biaKU'  fertkv 
r'-!it-  over  \.\s  1  U.TiLiLva  '.a;!-  .-f  bj  taki:;g 
au  uatfa  tnuu  bun.  The  subjects  ot  Rxb  ^ree> 
meatt  were  gifts  frna  tbt  libertw  to  the  fmnmm 
{dmm  rt  rii»-irra)  and  scrvicrfc  (  •/"^roil.  The  ou^ 
was  not  Talid,  uaksa  tlM$  penwo  w^  a  bboctt 
when  he  took  it  If  then  be  toek  tbo  etft  m  a 
slave,  he  bad  to  lepeat  it  at*  frecnnn,  which 
tn  he  the  nienninc  of  the  pas-fscr  CkiT'  ir,  -^'^jA 
hi}  &pcak^  01  his  irecdina;!  Chrvs^'g'i^-Sw  (J-J^  JtL 
vii.  2  ;  compare  Dig.  38.  tic  I.  Sw  7.)  The?*  Oftrx 
tt\re  of  two  kinds  nff.ulj!.  3  which  con»i*if4  in 
respect  and  a^uon  ;  and  Fabrilea  which  ut  cs- 
pbdned  by  tbo  term  ittcK  Tbe  a8kiakt  dct» 
luljit  d  ly  the  death  uf  th.o  P-itrouiJ^  iin3^« 'ii^r? 
was  an  agreement  to  tbe  conttarj  ;  but  tlbe  iikiKi 
being  of  tbo  satore  of  meooy  or  aatty^  mib 
passed  to  the  hr redes  of  tbo  Patmcas,  like  »zt 
f>ther  propi  riy.  Th.-  Patrcmaj,  wh<^  n  he  ramsuod 
the  operac  of  u'a  iiuertua,  waa  ttcud  "*  ei  opera*  a 
dict-re  or  impoDCffB.**  (Oaint,  ir.  162;Jl9^JSL 
lit.  2.  s.  2f».) 

The  Patron  couid  not  comnuuid  any  serr^tJ 
wbicb  woM  disgrsceBil  (tmrfm)  or  dt^fcras  i» 
life,  snc!)  as  pmsiiiution  or  ti^bting  in  tiie  sifb- 
theatre  ;  but  it  the  libertot  caettited  any  art « 
calling  (urti/icium)^  eno,  U  h»  luilWld  k  tAlC  bit 
nuinuntiseion,  tba  opeaa  Si  tttptct  of  it  ncR  dK 
tn  the  patrr^n. 

'1  iio  L>  X  .Iiili.a  et  Papia  Popjiaea  rcleas^  ^^d* 
tiv  11  (rxerpt  liioso  u  ho  tV>.l  i\v(-d  the  an*  lauu^ 
hired  tbeiusch*  ->  to  li^i.t  uiih  '.ia-t''i  from  xI-.'j- 
ligation  at  to  gifts  or  opcrac,  who  bad  bc^vUea  tza 
cbildres  nd  bad  tbenk  in  their  powcc^  tr  tnoduM 
fiv.'  y.-arf  old.  (1%  38.  tit  1.  DeCfftntLitt- 
lorum^  s.  37.) 

If  liberty  was  given  directly  by  a  lotaaif  tfj  tbe 
tcstat<tf  was  the  manuniis^cr,  and  hii  pa'j<^ 
rights  woidd  on'^viuently-  Ih  I mi:  to  his  ctuJ^iiis: 
if  it  was  given  ludireciiy,  lL.it  pet  ad«toaMa» 
sum,  the  ptnta  wbo  performed  the  ad  of  aatQ* 
Tiiisslon  thf  latmnui.  In  the??*  c?.<;«»*  wbms 
slave  obtained  iiis  freedom  under  the  benttuscc^- 
tttltnm  Silunammu  tbo  Praetor  eoold  aatpi 
a  Patronus  ;  and  ;f  this  was  not  A  n.v,  that  p^J>ca 
wat  the  Patron  of  whom  the  libeitut  had  bst  beta 
tbe  tbiML  (Dig.Sa  tit.  16.  8.81) 

The  patnmal  rightt  were  temowhat  rrstriet<:^ 
when  the  act  of  manomission  was  not  aI(o«;tt^-'^^ 
the  free  act  of  the  manumitscg.  For  iajucfc  tbe 
Maimmisaor  pet  fideieoBnuttun  bad  all  the  p>o 
nal  rights,  except  the  power  to  pn^srct:**  for  tsf^- 
titude,  the  tight  to  be  supported  by  the  biKfssi, 
and  to  ttipolato  tot  auatra  and  tpeno:  bb iflii 
against  the  property  of  the  liherta*  u  tre  bcif^f 
the  tame  at  those  uf  any  other  mauuiutsdr.  <Fn^ 
Vat  §  235  :  Dig.  38.  tit  SL  t.  ^)  If  a 
had  given  money  to  another  per»on  in  ord«r  iBit 
this  other  p<»rson  mii;ht  purchase  ar;d  aianttaii 
hiin,  tlie  mauiiiuisa.or  luid  11a  patronal  righu,»ti 
he  loxt  c\k  u  the  name  of  patron,  if  he  refosed  w 
["■r.''erm  th"  act  for  wliit'i  he  luid  rpceivid  li* 
money  and  ailowcd  the  siaro  to  compel  hint  to  {<?• 
ftna  bit  agrtoBMBt,  wbieb  th«  tla?o  etald  ds  bt  s 
ci'iistitulion  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  (Dx40. 
Utl.  t.4,5.>  If  a  matter  mtanmittrd  ^  yv* 
ia  oontidcmtlon  of  a  mm  of  vmtf,  bo  rrtiiasld 
patronal  rights,  but  he  could  not  siip'Jat^ for  opm& 
A  person  who  pnrchasctl  a  slave,  and  on  tbe  oca* 
siuu  of  the  purchase  agreed  to  uanuout  hiia, 
all  pamnal  rigbtt*  exoept  tbo  zig^t  of  fittKaof 
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for  ingratitude,  in  cmc  the  >1aTe  compelled  him  to 
wiwmil  pursuaut  to  the  c<»uUtutioa  of  M.  Aurc* 
lioi  and  L.  Venis.  (Dig.  40.  tit  9.  $.  SO.) 

Tt  -svrio  the  duty  of  ihe  potmn  to  support  his 
fret-uuian  m  case  of  necessity,  uiid  u  he  did  not^  he 
lost  his  patronal  rights :  the  consequence  was  tho 
fnrne  if  he  bronght  a  capital  ch.i;L  >  ;iL!riiust  him. 
Ibe  Lex  Aelta  Sentia,  among  its  various  provi- 
Moir^,  c^iiitujied 
and  duties  of  the  patron. 

A  capitis  dinunutio,  either  of  the  Patron  or  the 
Lihertua,  dissolved  the  relation  between  them. 
(See  Tacit ///,</.  ii.  92,  where  "  jurn  lihcrtorom  " 
means  **juni  potronorum,"  or  "jura  hi  liberio^'") 
The  relxition  w:is  dissolved  when  the  Libertns 
obtained  Ingenuitas  by  the  Nutalium  Ri-^titutio, 
bat  not  when  he  merely  obtained  the  jus  aureuruiu 
a&naJomm.  [IffccNUus.] 

The  most  important  a(  tbo  Patronal  rights  re- 
htad  to  the  property  of  Ltberti  who  died  intestate 
•r  baTing  mide  a  testament. 

The  rabject,  so  for  as  conoenu  the  Ante-Justio 
lUBii  period,  may  be  distributed  under  the  two  foU 
;nj,'  hoadj  :  —  1.  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  and 
3.  the  axtraordinaiy :  the  former  ompehend  the 
ralee  af  the  old  civU  law,  and  theEokt  on  the 
Bononim  Possessio  ;  and  the  latter,  the  Bononim 
Poesewto  contn  U^iilae  liberti  aad  contia  saos 
Hon  mtmmleai,  the  Bonormn  Possessio  eoBim  tabu- 
li5  liWniK-,  and  the  rl^'ht  to  a  virilis  |Mia  Wbich 
va«  given  by  the  Lex  Papia  Poppoea, 

By  the  lair  oi  the  Twdte  TVOilca,  if  a  fkeedinan 
dieti  intestate,  without  siii  hfrcdos,  the  patmnus 
wa*  bis  heir.  This  right  was  viovrcd  as  a  right  of 
Agnatioii.  The  Legitina  patranoniin  tntehi  wat 
not  expressly  nieniionrd  in  the  Twelve  TaWes, 
but  it  was  a  tegni  consequence  of-  the  rule  as  to 
nheritoaee.  (  UIp.  Froff.  xi.  8.)  In  the  caie  of  an 
i:it*&Late  liberta,  who  cotild  not  hove  a  buus  heres, 
the  patron  was  heres.  The  bcnatusconsulttuu  Orfi- 
tianoni,  which  was  paeied  after  Gaioi  wnrte  (iiL 
51),  and  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius,  made  an  alteration  in  this  respect. 
The  panage  of  Ulpian  (Ftaf.  zzix.  7%  whidi  tvai 
■arrittcn  when  tliia  Senatuaconsnltum  was  in  force, 
eay»,  that  if  a  libcrta  died  inteautte,  the  patron  suc- 
eeedad  to  her  property,  beaiusc  a  mother  could  not 
have  gtii  herrdes  ;  ret  Ulpian  himself  (lib.  12^  ad 
ikUftmum;  Dig.  lit.  17.  s.  1 )  say?,  that  whether 
the  mother  wat  Ingeiiua  or  Libertina,  the  children 
could  succeed  to  her  inheritance  by  the  Senatus-  > 
consultom  Uniiianum.  This  apparent  contradic- 
tiflo  it  laoMirod  by  the  supposition  that  the  Sena- 
tiiiron.«:u!tuTn  gnve  the  children  in  toch  caiet  an 
equal  right  uilh  the  patron. 

These  patronal  rights  belonged  both  to  a  Patro- 
nng  and  a  Patmna,  and  to  the  lihori  of  a  Patronus. 
(Ulp.  Fray,  xxvii.)  The  itwlu  children  of  the  pa- 
tronus had  the  same  rights  as  the  patronus  himself ; 
hut  the  females  had  only  the  rights  which  the 
Tnelve  Tables  gave  to  the  males,  and  they  had  not 
the  Bonorwn  Possessio  contra  tabulas  testament! 
iib«1i  aat  ab  intestato  contia  suos  hercdcs  non 
natural^  until  these  rights  were  given  them  by 
the  I^x  Papia  Poppaca.  {\5\^.Frag.  xxxx.  4,  5.) 
A  difficulty  wbich  is  raised  bj  a  patitge  in  Jus- 
tinian's legislation  on  the  pottonu  r^tt  it  dis- 
cussed by  Unterholzner.  {Zeitschri/i,  v.  p.  37.)  It 
seems  that  the  children  of  a  Patrooa  had  not  by 
the  Twelve  Tablet  the  tame  rwhtt  at  the  children 
«f  a  Ftttmrat,  Vnt  the  Lex  Pa|^  Poppaoi  pvohablj 
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made  rome  chaqgt  in  <hit  leipect.   {Zmlmkr^lt  v, 

p.  43,  &C.) 

la  order  Aat  these  patronal  rights  should  eziit, 

it  was  necessary  that  the  libertnH  must  have  been 
made  free  by  a  Homau  citizen,  luid  liave  become  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  act  of  mauumisBion.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  a  person  obtained  the  citizenhhip,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  special  grant 
cCthe  Jus  p.'itronatus,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
patronal  ri^dits  against  his  then  freedmen,  who 
must  also  at  the  same  time  become  Roman  citixens. 
(Piin.  Ep.  X.  6.)  A  capitit  diminutio,  as  already 
observed,  eithfr  of  thr-  pnrrou  or  the  libirtus,  de- 
stroyed Uie  patruuai  tig  ins  tu  the  inheritance. 
(Gaius,  iit  61.) 

If  there  were  sevcml  patroui  or  patronae,  they 
divided  the  inheritance  equally,  though  their  tiharcs 
in  the  libertus  when  a  slave  might  have  been  un- 
equal These  patronal  rights  resembled  a  joints 
tenancy  in  English  Law,  for  the  survivor  or  survi- 
vors of  the  patroni  bad  all  the  patronal  rights 
to  the  exdasion  of  lay  children  of  a  deceased 
patronus.  A  ton  of  a  patron  also  claimed  tho  in- 
heritance to  the  exclusion  of  the  gnuidson  of  a 
patron.  If  the  patroni  were  all  dead,  leaving  several 
children,  the  nereditas  wat  divided  among  all  the 
ciiildren  e<;ui»lly  (w  ciapita\  pursuant  to  the  law  of 
succi  lisiou  in  the  case  of  AigaatioD,  (Uaiutt  iiL 
o9,  &C.) 

A  Senatusconsultiim,  which  was  passed  in  tho 
time  of  Claudius,  allowed  a  patron  to  aasign  hit 
pMnmal  rights  to  the  inheritaaee  of  a  libertut»  to 

any  of  hi<t  children  whom  ho  had  in  hit  powcr^  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  (Dig.  38.  tit.  4.) 
The  Edict  extended  the  Boneram  Posseitio  to 

Pnt-niii.  The  Patronal  rights  of  the  Civil  Law 
were  founded  on  an  assumed  Agnatio :  those  of  the 
Edict  were  founded  on  an  attorned  Cognatio.  The 
Edict  called  to  th'^  Bonoruiu  Possessio  of  Liberti, 
1.  their  children  ;  2.  their  beredcs  legitimi ;  3.  their 
cegnati,  who  must  of  coane  be  detcendantt ;  4.  die 
fiuiiilia  of  the  Patronus  ;  5.  tlie  patronus  and  pa- 
trooa, and  their  children  and  parents,  by  ^vhich 
provition  was  made  in  case  the  Patronus  or  Pa- 
trona  had  sustained  a  aipitis  d-minutio,  and  to 
could  not  be  called  ia  tlie  fourth  order ;  6.  the 
husband  or  wife  of  the  freedweman  or  freedmao  { 
7.  the  copiiati  of  the  nirintuirBSor. 

Origiiially,  if  the  frcedman  uuide  a  will,  lie  could 
pass  over  {praderire)  the  patron.  But  by  the 
,  Edict,  unless  he  left  him  n*  much  as  one  half  of 
Im  proi>erty,  the  patron  or  his  nude  children  could 
obtain  the  Bonorum  poeseseio  contra  tabulas  of 
one  half  of  tho  property.  If  the  libertus  died 
iiitcsUte,  leavtug  no  i>uus  hcrcs,  except  an  adopted 
child,  or  a  wife  in  manu,  or  a  nurus  in  the 
manus  of  his  son,  the  patron  had  a  bonorum 
possessio  of  one  half  against  these  sui  beredcs. 
But  if  the  libertus  had  children  of  his  own  blood 
(nu/ufo/es)  either  in  his  power  at  the  time  of  bis 
death  or  emancipated  or  given  in  adoption,  and  if 
these  children  were  made  hercdcs  by  his  testament 
or  being  prtcteriti  claimed  the  Bonorum  poctetuo 
contra  tabnlas,  the  patron  had  no  daim  on  the 
frecdman's  property.  The  patron  was  not  excluded, 
if  the  childnm  of  the  ireedman  were  ezhercdoted. 
(Gaioi,  iii.  40 ;  Dion  Caai.  11  15,  and  the  note 
of  Reimoriis.) 

By  the  Lox  Papia  Poppaca,  if  a  irccdmon  bad  a 
property  amoonting  to  a  nnadnd  thouttnd  tettertit 
and  fewer  than  thne  ebildrett^the  patranut  had  an 
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equal  sliire  (vtrilis part)  with  the  children,  whether 
the  frcedoian  died  testate  or  intestate ;  and  a 
pMiom  ingcnna,  who  had  three  children,  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege^  Before  the  I.<\\  Papia,  Patronae 
had  only  the  rights  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gave 
them ;  but  this  Lex  put  Ingenuae  palioim  who 
had  two  children,  and  Lil>crtinae  patroiiae  who 
had  three  children,  on  the  same  footing  with  re- 
•pect  to  the  Bononun  poeeMiie  eontra  tabolM  and 
with  resp<'ct  tn  an  adapted  son,  a  wife  in  manii,  or 
a  nurus  in  inanu  filii,  as  the  Edict  had  placed  Pu- 
troiiL  The  I^x  did  the  same  for  daughters  of  the 
Patrorms  who  Itatl  thn-e  children.  The  Lex  also 
gave  to  a  Putruna  ingcnua,  but  not  to  a  Libertiua, 
who  had  thiM  childran,  the  nme  lighta  that  it 
gave  to  a  Patronti*. 

According  to  the  old  law,  as  the  libcrta  was 
in  the  legitima  tutela  of  her  patron,  she  could  make 
no  disposition  of  her  property  without  his  consent 
{putnmo  auciort).  The  Lex  Papia  freed  a  liberta 
firam  thia  tutela,  if  she  bad  four  children,  and  she 
could  consequently  then  make  a  will  without  the 
consent  of  her  patronitai  Init  the  law  provided  tlwt 
Che  patnmus  shotUd  hare  aa  equal  nan  with  her 
•amving  children. 

In  the  case  of  a  libnia  djring  intmrtate,  the 
Lex  Papia  gave  no  further  rights  to  a  Patrona, 
.  who  bad  children  (Jiberit  Aonoratae)  than  she  had 
before  %  and  therefore  if  there  had  been  no  rnpitis 
diininulio  of  tho  Patrona  or  the  I,iln'rta,  tin,'  I'a- 
trona  inherited  the  property,  even  if  she  had  no 
ehildren,  to  the  ezefnafon  of  the  children  of  the 
liberUi.    If  the  lilierla  made  a  will,  the  Lex  Papia 

£ve  to  the  Patrona,  who  bad  the  number  of  cbit- 
m  required  by  that  hiw,  the  tame  rigbta  which 
the  Edict  pave  to  th<'  Patronas  con'.ru  tahulas  li-  ■ 
bertL  The  same  Lex  gave  to  the  daughter  of  a 
patrona,  who  bad  a  tingle  child,  the  aame  rights 
that  the  patronas  hail  contrn  talmlas  Hberti.  (OaiuH, 
iii.  53  i  a  passage  which  Uutcrholsner  proposes  to 
correct*  bat  on  rery  ioaufficient  grounda,  JUte^ny?, 
V.  p.45.> 

The  rules  of  law  as  to  the  succession  of  the 
Patfonu*  to  the  property  of  Latini  Libetti  diflered 

in  various  respects  from  those  th:it  have  been  ex- 
plained. Iking  viewed  as  a  pcculium,  it  had  the 
mcidenta  of  inch  property.  It  came  to  the  eztmnei 
hcredes  of  the  maniimissor,  but  not  to  his  exhcrc- 
dittcd  children,  in  both  which  respects  it  differed 
from  the  property  of  a  Libertui  who  waa  a  Civia 
Homanti!?.  If  there  were  several  patron'?,  it  mme 
to  tlieni  iu  pro^torliun  to  their  interests  in  ilie 
former  slave,  and  it  was  consistent  with  this  doc- 
trine that  the  share  of  a  deceased  patronus  should 
go  to  his  heres.  The  Senatusconsultum  Loixianum, 
which  waa  paaaed  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  enacted 
that  the  property  of  I^atini  should  go  fust  to  those 
who  had  muuuuuitcd  them,  then  to  their  liberi 
who  v.-en;  not  expmaaljr  exheredated,  according  to 
proxiinity,  and  then  according  to  the  old  la'.v,  to 
the  hcredes  of  the  manumissor.  The  only  etlVci 
of  tbia  Senatusconsultum  was  to  prefer  liberi,  who 
were  tiot  expre<;sly  cxheredatcd,  to  extranei  heredes. 
AcLordingiy,  an  emancipated  ^son  of  the  patronus, 
who  waa  praeteritus,  and  who  could  not  daim  the 
Bnnorum  posiessio  of  Fii'^  f  ther's  pmpei^y  contra 
tabulas  testamenli,  had  a  claim  to  the  property  of 
a  Latinus  prior  to  the  extranei  heredes. 

As  to  the  Dediticii  under  the  Lex  Aclia  Sentia, 
there  were  two  rules.  The  property  of  those  who 
OB  their  maniimiaaion  would  haTe  beoonie  BomUBt 
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citi:r'^ii«!,  but  for  the  impediments  thereto,  canje 
to  their  patroni  m  if  they  bad  been  Roman  atiuns: 
they  bad  not  bowerer  tbo  teataiaeoti  iMtia  TIm 

property  of  those,  who  on  their  manuraiiision  wvirjlij 
have  brcoDic  Latini,  but  for  the  impc(Iiiueiii«  iberrtOi 
CQTne  to  their  patrani  as  if  they  had  been  Latim: 
on  this  Galas  remarks  thnt  in  this  ina'.tfr  \\.t 
legislator  had  not  very  el  early  exprcifcitr  <ii  fail  io- 
tentieina.  He  had  already  made  a  similar  RlNik 
as  to  a  provision  of  the  Lex  Pa[iia  (iii.  47). 

A»  to  the  otlier  mcauiiig&  of  the  vvitnl  Piim^ai, 
see  Clibns  and  Orator. 

The  siihjtft  of  the  Patronatin  i?  ofiC  (-f  r^z- 
sidcrablc  importance  towards  a  riglit  undeiiajdiiij} 
of  many  parts  of  the  lioman  polity.  Thut  imperfttt 
outline  may  be  filled  up  by  referring  to  the  follow- 
ing authorities.  (Gains,  iii.  39 — 76  ;  Ulpian,  Fray, 
tit.  xxvii.  xiix.  ;  Dig.  37.  tit.  14,  lo  ;  •>'!.  tit.  1,2, 
3,  &c  ;  the  Index  to  Panlus,  Sent.  Rectpt. ;  and  kt 
Justinian's  legislation,  Inst.  3.  tit.  8,  fuc  ;  Unier- 
holzner,  l\Ur  das  p(itrtmati$du  Erhrtckt, 
sckri/i,  v.,  and  the  article  Gens,  with  ihc  r.'fpitnees 
in  Rein,  Das  Rom,  Primtrecki,  p.  ~<<\  lati  h 
Walter,  Gi^ichte  da$  HSm,  Rtekit,  p^  507— MS, 
and  684—689.)  [0.  LJ 

PAVIMENTU.M.  [Domus  p.  431,  a;  VuiJ 

PAVONACEl'iM.  [Tboijla.] 

PAUPB'RIfi,  ACTIO  DB.  [PacrnunJ 

PAXI  PARTES  waa  the  legal  tern  Ibr  BMeUrf 
<!oii<;  liy  an  animal  {quaJr'ijk-^)  contmry  to  tb« 
nature  of  the  animal,  aa  if  a  man's  ox  goied  an- 
other man.  In  ttt'eb  cnaea,  the  law  of  the  Twdn 
Ta))Ie»  pave  the  iujtircd  person  aa  arnnn  n^.-d-'t 
the  owner  of  the  animal  for  the  amount  of  the 
damage  sustained.  The  owner  was  tMuad  nb9 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  damages  or  to  give  up 
the  animal  to  the  injured  person  (none  dm). 
Pauperiea  excluded  tbe  notien  of  Tnjnrn ;  it  ii  d^ 
liiK'ii  to  be  "  daminnn  ^ine  injuria  faci^^ntis  f-.-lii-n,'" 
for  an  nniraai  could  not  be  said  to  haTedooea 
thing  injuria,  qood  aenau  caret"  The  adts  di 
panperie  bt  htnuod  to  the  class  of  Nox:i;«  Actiocti 
According  to  the  old  law,  a  bear  got  awsj  km 
bia  maater,  h«  waa  not  liable ;  beanie  wbtn  Ac 
animal  got  away,  it  ceased  to  be  the  master'*  pr>- 
perty.  But  the  Aedile'a  edict  declared  tliat  it 
waa  not  lawful  to  keep  a  dog,  bear,  wfld  b<nr. 
bear,  rtr  lion,  in  any  p'aee  which  v;xs  a  iL:'^  af 
public  resort.  If  this  rule  was  violated,  aiiJ  "ny 
damage  was  done  by  one  of  tbeae  beasts  lo  a  frw- 
man.  the  jndcx  might  condemn  the  owner  in  awk 
sum  as  he  should  thitik  to  be  "  bonum  et  aequmn." 
If  damage  was  done  to  any  thing  else,  the  jml^r 
might  condemn  the  owner  in  douhle  du'  araonct  of 
the  damage.  There  might  also  be  mi  actio  d« 
pauperie  in  addition  to  the  aedilitiaeaetiones.  (1% 
9.  tit.  1  ;  Inst.  4.  tit.  .0.)  [n.L-l 

PAUSA'RI  L,  vv:is  tile  name  given  to  lae  pr*^ 
of  Isis  at  Rome,  because  they  were  accustom  d  in 
the  proce.i;>ion.H  in  honour  of  Isis  to  mak<  PW** 
{}uusi:u'.)  at  ceitiiiii  chapels  or  placed,  called ■«* 
sioncA,  by  the  road's  side,  to  sing  hjmns  sod  pfT- 
form  other  sacred  rites.  (Ordli,  h-^.  «•  1*83; 
Spartian.  Petcen,  Nuf,  6,  Curacau.  9 ;  Salm.  *• 
loc.) 

The  }<orttsadttSy  or  commander  of  the  "> 
a  vessel,  was  sometimes  called pausarita  (9ta.B^ 
66),  beconae  the  rowers  began  and  ceased  (paiua) 
their  strokea  annrding  to  bitcamroaads.  [Porru- 

PECUtrS  (vlixv^  iCvBOVt;  UMUvm.] 
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PECULATUS. 

PECTEN  (»cT«{»),  a  comb.  The  Greek*  and 
Romans  used  coniba  made  of  box-wood  <fininck. 
Anal.  i.  221;  Ovid.  /'orf.  H  23;  Mwt  xW.  25), 
vbich  they  obtained,  08  we  do,  from  tlio  sliori  s  ol 
the  fioxine  sea.  The  mountaiu  ndge  of  CyturuB 
in  Galatia  was  particnlarly-  eeletmtea  for  thu  pro- 
duct. (Ovid.  Met.  iv.  311.)  The  Egyptians  had 
ivorjr  combs  (ApuL  MeL  zL  p.  121,  ed.  Aldt), 
irtiidi  also  came  bto  nse  hy  degrees  among  the 
Romans,  t  ClandLm,  <i«  A'c/V. //'jnor.  1 O  J. )  The 
soldcn  comb,  ascribed  to  the  goddesses,  is  of  course 
( Calling ia£aei/\iflL  SI.)  Tbewooden 
combs,  found  in  Egj'ptian  tomb?,  are  toothed  on 
one  side  only  ;  but  the  G  reeks  used  them  with 
teeth  on  both  sides,  as  a]>prars  from  tbe  remains  ef 
combs  found  tit  I'nmp.ni  (Donaldsmrs  Povijx'ti, 
▼oL  ii.  pL  70),  and  fnw  the  representation  of  three 
combe,  exaedy  like  our  small-tooth  eomba,  co  die 
Auivili.  .-in  uiarMes.  (Metnoin  reUMig  io  IMty^ 
edited  by  Walpole,  p.  462.) 
.  The  principal  use  of  the  eomb  traa  Car  dressing 
liair  (Ovid.  Amor.  i.  14.  15,  Afet.  xVi.  40!) >, 
ia  doing  which  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  were  re- 
■HileaMy  caielbl  and  diligent.  (Heiwd.  tit  908.) 
T'-  i:o  with  uiH  ombed  hair  WW  » tiga  affliction. 
(6oph.  Oed.  1257.) 

A  eonb  with  imt  leedi  was  need  in  conwfields 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw,  whilst  it 
vas  yet  ttandiDg.  (Col.  de  lie  Rud,  il  21.)  This 
method  e£  reaping  was  called  peetinare  »egeUm. 
A  i<iinting  in  the  sepulchral  prntto  of  Kl  Kali  in 
Egypt  represents  a  man  combing  iUuc  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  sepamting  tbe  linseed  from  the  stem.  The 
rake  nuA  in  making  hay  is  calU  J  rants  pfrff^ 
(Ovid.  Kem.  Amor.  192),  because  its  teeth  are  far 
•fart ;  bot  thi*  may  be  only  n  poetical  om  of  the 
tenn. 

Two  portions  of  the  Greek  lyre  wore  aUlcd  the 
cembe  (Etatoath.  Cbtaifer.  24)  ;  they  may  have 
been  two  rnws  of  pegs,  to  which  the  strings  were 
lied.  The  use  of  the  comb  in  weaving,  and  the 
transfer':) ICC  of  its  name  to  the  plectrum,  an'  ex- 
plained under  Tkl  a.  [J.  Y.] 

PECUA'RII,  the  name  given  to  persons  who 
pcstored  their  cntde  on  the  pablie  lands  (pascua\ 
for  w!i!ih  they  were  hound  to  pny  a  tnx  to  thu 
state,  called  Scriptuka.  But  in  the  earlier  times 
ef  the  lepttUie  many  pmons  supported  their  cattle 
oti  tb**  public  pastures  withmit  payuifj;  this  tax  at 
uIL.  or  paying  less  than  was  legally  due  ;  and  Lencc 
the  word  peeuarii  was  frequently  employed  to 
siiruifv*  those  persons  who  thus  illegally  made  use 
of  tile  public  pastures.  They  were  often  prose- 
cuted by  the  aediles  and  fined  (Or.  /f'osf.  v.  Sii'i— 
2.')4  ;  Liv.  x.  23,  47,  xxxiii  42,  atxxT.  10;  Fes- 
lus,  p.  238,  ed.  MUller.) 

PECULA'TUS  is  properly  the misajipropriation 
or  theft  of  public  property  (pecanm  publica), 
whether  it  was  done  by  a  functionary  or  by  a 
ptirate  person.  I.Abeo  defines  it  thus,  *^  pecuniae 
publicae  ant  eacrae  liirtum,  non  ab  eo  fisctum, 
eajos  peficnio  esf*  The  person  guilty  of  this 
oflFence  was  Pcciilator.  Cicero  (dr.  (>//'.  iii.  18) 
eaoineiates  Peculatores  with  sicarii,  venefici,  testa- 
mentarii  and  Ibiea.  The  origin  of  ibe  word  ap- 
pears to  be  Pecus,  a  term  wlilih  ori^ii;a!ly  denoted 
that  kind  of  movable  property  which  was  the  chief 
vgn  of  wealth.  Originally  trials  for  Peenlatni  were 
before  the  Populus,  or  before  the  Senate.  (Liv.  v. 
32,  xxxvii.  57,  xxxviii.  54.)  In  the  time  of 
Cicen  matters  irf  peenktaa  were  «ne  of  tlic  Quaca- 
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tiones  perpetuae,  whieh  imply  Mine  Lex  de  Pec«- 
latii,  and  such  a  Lex  is  by  some  witers  cnitmvrati-d 
among  the  Leges  Sullanae,  but  without  statiiip  the 
nutliority  for  this  assertion.  Two  Lejjes  relating 
to  PecuJatus  are  dted  in  tbe  Digest,^  Lex  JnPa 
Peenlatos  and  Lex  Jnlia  de  Restdnts  (Dig.  4H. 
tit.  13)  ;  hut  these  may  be  the  same  Lex,  tlioimh 
quoted  as  two  Leges,  just  as  the  Lex  Juliu  do 
.AdolteriiB  comprised  a  provision  De  Fondo  Dotal  i, 
which  chapter  is  often  quott'd  if  it  were  a  sepa- 
rate I.K!X.  Matters  relating  to  sacrilege  were  also 
comprised  in  the  Lex  Jnlia  Peculatus  (»«  quit  ear 

}M\'uj:ta   sarr.i,  rrh';/io^<t  f  uft/i'otvc  anhiaty  &e,)  j 

matters  relating  to  the  debasement  of  tbe  coinage  ; 
the  casing  or  canedling  ef  tabnbw  pabticae,  fte. 

The  Lex  do  Rl■^iduis  ajiplii'd  to  those  wlio  had  re- 
ceived public  money  for  public  purposes  and  had 
PBtained  it  {apud  quem  peeunia  pubHea  retedit). 
The  penalty  under  this  Lex,  on  conviction,  was  a 
third  part  of  the  sum  retained.  Tbe  punishment 
which  was  originally  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  was 
chaiit;od  into  IX  portatio  under  the  Ein]nre  :  the 
utfender  lost  all  his  rights,  and  his  property  was 
forfeited.  (In«t4.  tit  18.  §9.)  Under  the  Em- 
pire  sacrilege  was  puni?hod  with  death.  A  "  Sa- 
crilegus  *'  is  one  who  plunders  public  sacred 
places.  (Rein,  Iku  Onmaidlncki  der  ASmer, 
P  G7±)  [O.  U] 

PECU  LIO,  ACTIO  DE.  [Servits.] 

PECU'LIUM.  [Skrvi's.I 

PECU'LIUMCASTRENSE.  [Pathia  Po- 

PECU'NIA.  [NuMMt's.] 
PECU'NTA.    (  Hkres.  p.  508,  a.] 
PECU'NlACERTA.lOBLiGATioNM,p.818.1 
PECU'NIAE    RBPETUNDAE.  [Rbps- 

TVSDA'R.] 

I'F.DA'XEIJS  JUDEX.  [Jluk.v  Pkoanbos,! 

PKDA'RII.  [Sbnatu.s.1 

PKDrSEQUI,  a  class  of  slaven,  whnsr-  duty 
was  to  follow  their  master  when  he  went  out  of 
his  house.  This  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  given  to  any  slave,  who  accompanied  his 
master ;  but  the  pedisequi  seem  to  have  formed  a 
special  class,  which  was  almost  the  lowest  of  all. 
(Nep.  AfUc.  13;  Plaut.  Mi!.  (,ior.  iv.  2.  18.) 
There  was  a  slmikr  cla^s  of  female  slaves,  called 
peditequae.  (Plaut.  Asin.  i.  8i.  91.)  Compare 
Becker,  GaJIus^  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

PEDUM  (icopuyn^  Ao^w^eJXof,  Theocrit.  vii,  4.3, 
128),  a  crook.  Tlia  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken  from  a  painting  found  at  Civita  V.cchin. 
{Aut.  d'Eroolanoy  vol.  iii.  tav.  53.)    It  shows  the 
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crook  m  the  hAnd  of  a  »hrphordr«s,  who  siu  upon 
a  n>ck,  t«ndiri|;  sheep  aiid  other  cattle.  (See  aUo 
woodcut  to  OSOILLLM.) 

On  account  of  it*  connection  with  pantoral  life 
the  cntok  is  continually  seen  in  «'orks  of  ancient 
art  in  the  hands  of  Pan  (Sil.  Ital.  /*»tn.  xiii.  334), 
and  of  sntyrik,  fauns,  and  nhepherds.  It  was  also 
the  usual  attribute  of  Thnlia,  as  the  Muae  of 
Pastoral  poetry.  (Combe,  A»c.  MarUrs  t>f  Dr. 
Miumm^  Part'iiL  pi.  5.)  [J.  Y.] 

I'ECiMA  {intytia)^  a  fiageant,  i.  e.  nn  edifice  of 
wood,  consisting  of  two  or  more  stage*  (talmlata)^ 
which  were  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure  by 
moans  of  Im lance- weights  {pomileribua  retluctis^ 
Claudian,  de  M,UIti  ThfoJ.  Cons.  323—328  ;  Sen. 
Kpisi.  8.'*).  These  gn^t  machines  m-ere  used  in 
the  Roman  amphitheatres  (Jut.  iv.  121 ;  Mart  i.  2. 
2;  Suetnn.  (iaud.  34),  the  gladiators  who  fought 
upon  them  being  called  fn-tftnarei.  {CcJig.  26.) 
They  were  supported  upon  wheels  so  as  to  be 
draw-n  into  the  circus,  glittering  with  silver  and  a 
profusion  of  wenlth.  (Plin.  //.  \.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  16.) 
At  other  times  they  exhibited  a  magnificent  though 
dangerous  (V^opisc.  Carim.  \!>)  display  of  fire- 
works. (Claudian, /.  c.)  Accidents  sometimes  hap- 
pened to  the  musicians  and  other  p<>rfonners  who 
were  carried  upon  them.   (Phaedr.  t.  7.  7.) 

The  pegmata  mentioned  by  Cicero  {ad  Att.  ir.  8) 
roav  have  been  movable  book-cases.        [J.  Y.J 

PKGMAHES.  [Pkoma.] 

PELATAE  (TcXdroi),  arc  defined  hy  Pollux 
(iii.  82)  and  other  authorities  to  be  free  labourers 
working  for  hire,  like  the  ^nrts^  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Helots  and  Penestae,  who  were  bonds- 
men or  serfs,  luiving  lost  their  freedom  by  conauest 
or  otherwise.  Aristotle  (ap.  Phot.  s.  v.  niKarai) 
thus  connects  their  name  with  v^\as :  ncAdrcu,  he 
•ays,  from  ircAar,  oloy  iyytara  8i3t  ttylaof  wpoir- 
toyrts :  i.  e.  persons  who  are  obliged  by  poverty 
to  attach  themselvei  to  othera.  Timaeus  (Lag 
J'iat.  $.  r.)  gives  the  name  explanation.  n«A<infj, 
6  ivrl  rpo^y  inrqptTuy  kiu  trpoarttXa.^uv.  In 
the  later  Greek  writers,  such  as  Dionysius  of 
Ilalicamassus,  and  Plutarch,  the  word  is  used  for 
the  I<atin  cliens,  though  the  relations  expressed 
by  the  two  terms  are  by  no  means  similar.  Plu- 
tarch {A(je$.  c.  6)  also  lues  the  word  rather  loosely 
for  Helots,  and  we  arc  told  of  a  nation  of  Illyrians 
(the  Ardiaei)  who  possessed  300,000  Prospclatae, 
compared  by  Thcopompus  {ap.  AIL  vi.  p.  271, 
d.  c.)  with  the  Helots  of  I^nconia.  (Miiller,  /Jor. 
iiL  4.  §  7  ;  Wachsmuth,  HcUen.  AltcrVtumsL  vol.  i. 
pp.  36 1,  811,  2d  ed.  ;  Hermann,  GriecL  SlmUsal- 
terth.  §  101,  n.  9.)  [R.  W.J 

PELLEX.  [CoNClBINA,J 

PELLIS  (8*'p|ia,  Sopd),  the  hide  or  skin  of  a 
quadruped.  Before  weaving  vta  introduced  into 
Europe  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  inhabit- 
ants were  universally  clothed  in  skins.  The  prac- 
tice continued  among  the  less  civilised  nations 
(Virg.  Gtorp.  iii.  383;  Tacit  Germ.  17,  46;  Ovid, 
Trist.  iiL  10.  19),  and  is  often  ascribed  by  the 
poets  to  heroes  and  imaginary  beings  [Comp. 
Akoir;  Nkrris.]  The  term  aurvpa  or  <ri<rvpya^ 
denoted  an  article  of  domestic  furniture,  which  was 
made  by  sewing  togethvr  several  goat-skins  with 
the  hair  on.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Aves^  122.)  The 
aheep-skin  (oto,  vinot,  tttpetpa)  was  worn  not 
only  by  the  IjAcedaemonian  helots,  but  frequently 
by  the  laborious  poor,  as  is  still  the  case  in  many 
parU  of  Europe,    The  lamb  skin  was  called  ap- 


nur/t,  and  a  dress,  supposed  to  bare  had  a  iks^ 
skin  sewed  to  it  below,  KorsMitun}. 

PELTA  (wiXn)),  a  small  sbi^ld.  IpkWAet, 
observing  that  the  ancient  Ci.lPEVS  was  caahnu 
and  inconvenient,  inlruduced  among  ti»e  Grwij 
a  much  smaller  and  lighter  shidd,  inm  ■m'toA 
those  who  bore  it  took  tbe  came  of  pthmtm. 
[ExRRCiTls  P-  487,  b.]  It  consist<*d  priadfaOr 
of  a  frame  of  wood  or  wickerwork  (X«l  ^mA. 
ii.  I.  §  6 ),  covered  with  skin  or  leather,  vitWt 
the  metallic  rim.  [Antyx-J  (Timaeos. 
Plat.  $.  r.)  Light  and  small  shields  of  a  j:t¥&: 
variety  of  shapes  were  used  by  namcroai  Dati«?i.4 
before  the  adoption  of  them  by  the  Greeks.  TV 
round  target  or  oftra  was  a  species  oC  tke  Pelts, 
and  was  used  especially  by  the  people  of  Sfcia 
and  Mauritania.  [Cetra.J  Tbe  Pelu  '»  tl«> 
said  to  have  l>een  quadrangular.  (SchoL  im  71mC 
ii.  29.)  A  light  shield  of  similar  constroctiflo  w 
part  of  the  national  armour  of  Thimoe  (T^^xrd. 
ii.  29;  Eurip.  Alcfu  516,  Rhft.  407;  Mix.  Trr. 
Diu.  viL)  and  of  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  wM  an 
this  account  attributed  to  the  Amarons,  in  »bwe 
hands  it  appears  on  the  works  of  ancieut  art  »«s>> 
times  elliptic,  as  in  the  bronzes  of  Siris  (waodcnt, 
p.  712),  and  at  other  times  varionaly  stnuatri  sa 
the  margin,  but  most  commonly  with  a  sasicff- 
cular  indentation  on  one  side  (lunatis  pthu^  Vje. 
Aen.  i.  490,  xi.  663).  An  el«rant  fc*B  ef  tk« 
pelta  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  takes 
from  a  sepulchral  urn  in  the  Capitoline  Muiean  st 
Rome,  and  representing  Penlhe«iU-ia,  Qiieea 
Amaxons,  in  the  act  of  offering  aid  to  Priam. 


PELTASTAR     [ExKRcrrcs,  ^  487,  K; 

pELTA.  J 

PEN  ATE&  See  Diet,  of  Gr.  a%il  Horn.  /W. 
and  AhftA. 

PENESTAE  (T(y(<rrai\  probably  from  r^f- 
fioi,  operari.  (Dion vs.  iL  9.)  The  Pencftse  d 
Thessaly  are  generally  conceived  to  have  stoed  in 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  their  Tht^olian  kiw* 
as  the  Helots  of  I^conia  did  to  the  Dorian  Spar- 
tans, although  their  condition  seems  to  have  \m 
on  the  whole  superior.  ( Plat,  l^ro.  vl  p.  77t^ 
They  were  the  descendants  of  the  old  Pelsufpf  * 
Aeolian  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  projirr,  and  tb* 
following  account  is  given  t»f  them  by  an  i^rtfc-* 
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\fi  ArchomarhnM,  in  hi*  Kulmica.  (Athon.  vL 
•J64.)  *•  Thr  Aeolian  Bixotiaiis  wlio  tVnl  not 
i^rate  when  their  country  Tliesiaily  waa  con- 
cred  br  the  Theaualtam  ( .  f-mpare  Tbtic.  i.  12), 
nt-ndr»n'fi  t'icms4:^1v«v=  t  tlio  victora  on  condition 
at  thej  fthouUl  not  I>^'  carried  out  of  the  country 
vbenoe,  Im  adds,  they 

fycTroi,  l.iil  aft«'rwariis  FlerfVyoi),  nnr  bo  put  to 
(oUi,  bat  diaouid  cultivate  the  laud  for  the  new 
worn  of  the  mIL,  paying  by  way  «f  lent  a  poitbn 
'  '.be  fcodnee  of  it :  and  many  of  them  arc  richer 
lan  their  maatrrs."  Ther  were  alto  called 
It  appenrii  tiicn  that  they  occnpied  m 
t<>rmediate  position  between  freemen  and  pur- 
r!.i»- 5  --liiv  Ihflnir  roduc.-d  to  Bcnritude  hy  con- 
l^jiy  and  resembling,  in  their  fixed  payments, 
Jie  'Emifiitpim  ef  Attica.  Moreover,  they  were 
« iij-tv".  to  the  whole  rmmninnty,  but  bclonr.'fd 
'M  itarticular  bousea,  whence  aUo  they  were  called 
9tw9Jk0ut4rau,  They  were  very  nm&erous,  fur 
i:3-^»c<>,  in  the  ft^fji**  of  the  Aleiudae  aad 
?<>>^jadae.  (Tlicorr.  xri.  35  ;  Miillcr,  /Mr.  iii.  4. 
§  S  )  We  uiay  aJd  tliat  amongst  the  Tlics9aUun 
I'eaertee  Theopompua  includea  the  descendants  of 
th«  cgnquered  Ma^esians  a:ul  Pt-rrliaebiana 
(Atbea.  Ti.  p.  2<t^),  a  itatemcnt  which  can  only 
*M7  *  T«tof  tlMee  nalioiii,  aiithoiigli  redaeed 
vi  «l«^ndence,  thev  were  not  made  entirely  »ub- 
l<«t.  (HeiwL  viii/l32;  Mull. /.c) 

Fram  •  pauage  in  Demoethcnes  (e.  Aritt.  C87, 
1)  it  appears  that  the  Penestac  sometimos  accora- 
fianied  their  ma'tfrsto  batlb',  and  fou^'bt  on  horsp- 
»xk,  ad  their  knigbu      vas.*al#:  a  circumstance 
vbich  need  rvA.  excite  snrprisc,*  M  Thenaly  was 
M  bajnij.  for  cavalry.    The  Penestac  of  Tho«saly 
:>i>o  rcsciuliled  the  Lacouian  ilelota  in  another  rc- 
»l>^ct ;  for  they  often  loee  op  in  enne  ogamat  their 
(Ari^i.  I'iJ.  ii.  G.)    There  were  PencstAC 
3i^«n2&t  the  Macedoniana  alao.    (Miillcr,  /.  c.  ; 
Waduamith,  AUmUmwuk.  tttUem,yiA.l  pp.  177, 
m,  642,  2d  cd. ;  Thirlwall,  1/Ut.  o/Grcfce, 
^i.  ^437;  Clinton,  FumL  HM,  Appor.dix,  c. 
a)  [\L  W.J 

PENICILLUS,    [PitTf  RA,  N0.VI.J 
PKNTACOSIOMEDIMNL     [CxitBVi,  p. 

PKNTADORON.  [UniL] 
FKNTAKTraiS  iw^mrrHplt'^  [OtVHPU, 

PINTALITIIL'S  (»fi^dEXifloj).  [Qyuna- 

»"  M,  p.  582,  a  ;  Tam  j^.] 
I'KNTASPASTON.  [M^ciiinaI 
1*ENTATI1  LUN    (ir«Vr«U?Ayi',  <jnuiqucrtlum) 
^'u  n^xx.  to  the  pancntium  the  n^o^t  beautiful  of 
a'l  athletic  performance*.    (II (  rod.  ix.  33  ;  P  uis. 

5  6.)  It  doe*  not  appear  to  have  been 
kn'^.TQ  in  tbe  henie  oges  of  Oreeoe,  olthoogh 
ApoHodoros  (iL  4.  §  4),  according  to  th»>  usual 
l*™«ti«>  of  later  limes,  describes  Perseus  as  killing 
Acrinw  m  the  pentathlon,  and  although  iti  inTcn- 
^  ni  attributed  to  Pcleat.  (Schol.  ad  Find. 
AVdi.  t|i.  ]  ]  )  Th'  S**  account*  are  fabulous  ;  the 
f^nt-itlilon  was  not  practised  until  the  time  who:! 
jji^gRtt  asttonal  itnmcs  of  Greece  began  to  flourish. 
Tn<  p<T.viii«  i  n:.f;ii:cd  in  it  were  called  pentathli 
(»<rTafl\oi,  Herod,  ix.  75  ;  Paui.  i.  29.  §  4).  The 
l*i>t>tUon  mmijrted  of  five  distinct  kinde  of  gnmeo, 
^'i  ^  (Sauo),  thf  f  i.  t  race  {IpAjms).  the 
'Vji>itmg(,t  the  discus  (8f<r»toi),  the  throwing  of  the 
{oiyvvvoi  (it  aJi6vriQv\  and  wrestling  (»dA7i) 
Mil.  ltd  gnat.  AmaL     1S5  ;  Siidonidet 
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Aw/Aet.  Palat.  Tol.  ii.  p.  C2C,  cd,  Jacoljs),  which 
were  al!  performed  in  one  day  and  in  a  certain 
order,  oiie  ai'u-r  the  other,  by  the  game  athlctae. 
(Schol.  ad  Soph.  El.  $91  ;  Paua.  iii.  1 1 .  f  6.)  The 
pentathlon  \y;is  intruducid  in  the  01yin{>!r  l'uiii.^s 
in  OL  1 U,  and  we  may  presume  that  soon  after  this 
it  was  algo  introduced  at  the  other  national 
as  M  .  11  as  at  some  of  the  less  important  festivaU, 
such  as  the  Erotidia  in  Theepiae.  (Bddth,  Corp, 
Im$(ripl.  n.  1 590.) 

The  order  in  which  the  different  games  of  the 
pentathlon  followed  one  another  has  been  tho  jub- 
jict  of  much  discussion  in  modem  times.  Tiiemost 
probable  opinion,  however,  is  Bockh's  (ChmmeMf. 
lul  Find,  Nem.  vii.  71 ,  <.^c.),  whic  h  has  been  adopted 
by  Dissen,  Krausc,  and  others,  although  0.  lier- 
mann  hat  combated  It  in  a  little  woilc  called  D» 
Sixiruu  Aff]ini'tae  victoria  quinqui  li.  Li[»>iac  1822. 
The  order  adopted  by  Bikkh  is  os  follows :  — 
1.  The  &\fia.  This  was  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  pentathlon,  and  was  lOmetioiei  need  to  do- 
iicTiatP  the  whole  game.  It  was  accompanied  by 
Hutc-music.  (Paus.  v.  7.  §  4,  v.  17.  §  4.)  Other 
writers,  as  Pausanias  himself  (tL  14.  §  5)  and 
Plutarch  {De  Mus.  c.  2G)  sp  ak  as  if  ilic  wlu>K? 
pentathlon  had  been  accompanied  by  the  Hute,  but 
in  these  pissages  the  whole  gone  seemt  to  be  nien> 
tinned  ih  ii  1  of  that  part'cii!ar  onp  which  formed 
the  chief  part  of  it.  2.  The  foot-race.  3.  The 
dlieiu.  4.  The  throwing^  of  the  spear.  *5.  Wrest- 
ling. In  later  times,  probably  after  01.  77,  the 
foot-race  may  have  In-m  the  fourth  game  i:irtoad  (jf 
the  second,  &o  tliut  the  three  gamcii  which  gave  to 
the  pentathlon  iU  pecnliar  character,  via.  leaping, 
dl.mn)?i,  and  the  ^penr,  preceded  the  fnot-race  and 
wrestling,  and  thus  formed  the  so-called  Tpueyfi6$, 
The  foot-raee  of  the  pentathlon  was  probably  the 
simple  stadion  or  the  diaulo^,  and  not  a  race  in 
armour  as  has  been  supposed  by  some ;  for  the 
statnet  of  the  vieton  in  the  pentathlon  aie  never 
seen  with  a  shield  but  only  with  the  haIt(Tea,be- 
f'r!i'<;  vvhith  it  .shinild  I'o  ri'inembered  that  the  race 
iii  aiinour  was  not  introduced  at  OljTnpia  until 
01.  65  (Paus.  V.  fi.  §  while  the  pentathlon  had 
hern  perfornird  long  before  that  tini'*.  Itismore* 
over  highly  improbable  that  even  after  01.  65  the 
race  m  armonr  should  have  formed  a  port  of  the 

pent-athlon.  In  01.  31?  the  ]x'ntathlon  f  ir  boys  wns 
introduced  at  Olympia,  but  it  was  only  exhibited 
thif  one  tline  and  aftoinirds  abolished.  (Pant. 
T.  9.  §  1.) 

In  leapin^T,  rac!niT,  and  in  tlirnwinir  the  discus 
or  spear,  it  waa  easy  cnonph  to  decide  who  won 
the  victorj*,  even  if  several  athletae  took  part  in  it 
and  contended  for  the  prize  simultaniM  usly.  In 
wrestling,  however,  no  more  than  two  persons 
eonid  be  engaged  together  at  a  time,  aad  it  is  not 
clear  how  the  Nietory  was  decided,  if  ther  -  were 
several  pairs  of  wrestlers.  The  arrangement  pro- 
bably was,  that  If  a  man  nad  eonqumd  his  an* 
tagonist,  he  might  begin  a  fresh  contest  with  a 
second,  third,  &.c,  and  he  who  thus  conquered  tin* 
greatest  numljor  of  adversaries  was  the  victor,  it 
is  difficult  to  coni  ( ive  m  what  manner  the  price 
was  awarded  to  the  victor  in  the  whole  pentathlon ; 
for  an  athlete  might  be  conquered  in  one  or  two 
games  and  be  vletoriovs  in  the  othen,  wbereot  it 
ran  ha\e  oeeurred  but  Seldom  that  one  and  the 
same  man  gained  the  victory  in  all  the  five.  Who 
of  the  pentathli  then  trae  the  TktorP  Madera 
writers  fwive  nid  that  tlie  prize  was  either  awarded 
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to  him  who  bad  been  victorious  in  all  the  five  gwnes^ 
or  to  tbe  peiwm  wlio  had  eonquend  antagooitt 

in  at  Icnst  three  of  thf  pxmes  ;  hut  nothiiip  cnn  be 
determined  on  this  point  with  any  certainty.  That 
t)M  dedfiaii  w  to  wbo  was  to  he  fvwaided  wm 
curiiiitlercd  difficult  >it  the  Oreelcsth(>m9elve8,seemi 
to  be  implied  by  the  £act  that  at  Olympia  ik&9 
weve  Aree  hellanodieae  ibr  pentaAIon  alone. 
(Pauj.  r.  9.  §  5.) 

As  regards  the  rpiayfi6s  mentioned  above,  several 
BtAtemcnts  «f  andent  wrtten  unggeat,  tbat  the 
whole  of  the  ppntatWon  was  not  always  performed 
regularly  and  from  begiunuig  to  end  ;  and  the 
werds  by  which  they  designate  the  abridged  game, 
TptayfiS^,  a-KOTpia^fit\  and  rptffl  irtpitTwai,  load  us 
to  suppose  that  the  abridgi'd  contest  only  coiuisted 
of  three  gaiBiMt  and  most  probably  of  those  three 
which  pnve  to  thr  pentathlon  pLCtiliar  character, 
viz,  Icajiiug  iuid  throwing  the  discus  aiul  the&jML-ar. 
(Dion  Chrj-sobt  A107,  i.  p.  27i>,  od.  Reiske  ;  Schol, 
ad  Ariaid.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  p.  409,  Bckker  ;  MUUer, 
Ancient  Art  ami  its  Item.  §  423.  3.)  The  reason 
for  abridging  tlu-  jientathlon  in  this  manner  may 
have  been  the  wish  to  save  time,  or  the  dream- 
stance  that  athlctao  wbo  luid  been  eoRqnmd  in 
the  first  three  games  were  frequently  discouraged, 
and  declined  continuing  the  contest.  When  tbe 
triagmos  wag  introdnced  at  Olympia  !•  not  men- 
tioned any  where,  but  Knuise  infers  with  great 
probability  Stwa  Pausauias  (v.  9.  §  3)  that  it  was 
in  01.  77. 

The  pentathlon  required  and  developed  very 
great  ehibticity  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it 
was  prinri[aliy  performed  by  yomg  men  (Schol. 
«</  I  lat.  Amat.  p.  135,  d,  &c.)  ;  and  it  is  probahly 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  this  game  gave  to  all  paru 
of  the  body  thdr  barmonioua  deretopment,  that 
Aristotle  {Rhcf.  L  r»)  calls  the  pentnthli  the  most 
baudsomo  of  all  athietac.  The  pentathlon  n-as  for 
the  fame  Teuan  also  regarded  M  veiy  beneficial  in 
n  medical  puint  of  riew,  and  the  Elean  Hysnum, 
who  had  from  his  childhood  8ut!'ercd  from  rhcuma- 
ti«n,  waa  cured  by  practiiiitf  tbe  pentathlon,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  athietac. 
(Paus.  vi.  3.  §  4.)  (Compare  G.  Fr.  Philipp,  1m 
PtniiMh  tht  Qparnqfuertio  Commeniaiio^  Berlin, 
1027;  Kmuse,  Gymncutik  mad  Affimutik  der  lid- 
lenen,  pp.  476—497.)  {h.  &] 

PENTECO'NTBRUS  (wtrrnitivTppn).  £Na- 
vis,  p.  784,  a.] 

PENTECOST E  (ir«vTtj»co«rT^),  a  duly  of  two 
per  cent,  levied  Upon  alt  exporta  and  imports  at 
Athens.  (Ilarpocr,  ».  n.  ntmrfKotrr-fi.)  Thns,  it 
was  levied  ou  com  (Demosth.  c.  Xcaer.  ; 
which,  however,  could  only  bo  imported,  export- 
fltion  being  prohibited  by  law  (Demosth.  c.  Lacr. 
f>4 1 )  ;  mid  also  on  woollen  cloth,  and  other  mauu- 
Ibctund  goods.  (Demosth.  e.  Mid.  558.)  On  im- 
port" the  duty  was  pttyable  on  the  unloading 
(Demosth.  ci«cr.  932);  on  exports,  probably, 
when  they  were  pot  on  board.  The  money  was 
collected  by  persons  called  wfimiitoflrTo^dyoi,  who 
kept  a  book  in  which  they  entered  all  customs  re- 
ceived. Demosthenes  refers  to  their  entry  (dxo. 
ypai^\  to  prove  tbat  a  ship  was  not  laden  ivith 
move  than  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  (e.  Phorm. 
909.)  The  merchant  who  paid  the  dut}-  was 
•aid  irfVTi|aorr<v<a0ai.  All  the  ctutoms  appear 
to  bave  been  let  to  fcrm,  and  probably  from  year 
to  year.  They  were  let  to  the  highest  bidders  by 
the  ten  nvKirrai^  acting  under  tbe  attthoriQr  of  tbe 
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senate.  The  £umcrs  were  called  rcX^foi,  and  vers 
said  hf^a$ai  t^wminnarl^.  They  night  nthtr 

collect  the  duty  thctnselvesi.  or  em(>l  )y  othm  '-it 
that  purpose.  Several  persons  often  juiot^d  U)g<etJici 
in  the  apeeubition,  in  wbidi  ease  the  principal,  ta 
whose  name  the  bidding  took  place,  ami  vthe  Hii 
responsible  to  the  state,  was  called  ^x***^  ^ 
rtXmdpxvf'  Suretiee  were  ntoaily  n^medt 
(Demosth.  c.  Timoer.  713  ;  Andoc.  ffr  .\fyff.  17.  f^l. 
Sic'ph.)  Whether  the  customs  on  different  aiticifs 
of  merchandiae  wen  bnned  akojfetbei^  or  Npa- 
ratoly,  does  not  appear.  The  rom-dutr  at  kiit 
waji  ktpt  distinct  (Dtuiosth.  c.  Nearr.  iisS):  a&d 
this  was  the  case  with  aaotlMff  tax.  (Aeitks. 
Timardi.  16.)  With  r^ispect  to  th?  ainrun:  of  iV 
revenue  derived  from  tliiii  s-onruc,  the  rej.(iir  ruay 
consult  B^kh  {PM.  Econ.  of  Athau.,  p.3io,  kl, 
2d  ed.).  The  ittvTt^KoaTh  has  been  thwight  ky 
some  to  bo  tlie  same  with  the  ^Wi^trtar.  nifn- 
tioned  by  Pollux  (viii  132,  ix.  30),  but  this  was 
more  probably  a  duty  paid  for  the  us<>  of  the  h»r- 
bour,  whether  goods  were  nnladeo  ur  &at ;  snd  m 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  4iraT<Hrr4,  nieutionec  by 
Xenopbon  {de  Rep.  i.  17)  as  being  ipudby 
foreign  ships  entering  the  Petraoeus,andiIlttdedt» 
by  Aristophanes.  (Vvp.  658.)  Bockh^s  conyt- 
ture,  that,  besides  a  personal  harbour  due,  a 
waa  levied  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  the  goods  sa 
board,  appears  less  probable  ;  for  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  exact  a  custome  doty  on  goods  not 
landed  ;  and,  if  they  w«ce  to  M  landed,  why 
should  the  n-frnfaaoT^  1m  nqiUKd  in  addition  t» 
tbe  iKorocrii.  IC,  K  K.] 

PBNTECOSTTS  (««rT7jiroeT<r>.  {Exma. 
TVS,  p.  -IK^,  a.] 

PEPLUM  ^WtAos),  a  shawl,  difcring  bm 
tbe  CaLAMYB  m  beinf^  macfa  laiger,  and  mm  ths 
Pallium  in  being  finer  and  thimur  aiiJ  .il.-o  c  n- 
aideiably  larger.  It  waa  sometimes  ued  si  s 
cover  to  ptvtect  valuable  artidee  of  fointtBie  (HflOL 
n.  V.  194)  or  to  adorn  a  throne  (ai.ul%\h\t 
most  commonly  as  a  part  of  the  dress  of  iem»it» 
(Horn,  n,  r,  815,  734,  7S5,  vfiL  384,  OdL  it,  19 
—  12n,  n.  ilv.  178;  Eurip.  fly.  \^\\ 

Med.  791  ;  Theocrit.  i.  33)  ;  although  instancw 
occur,  even  among  the  Greeki,  in  wbxb  it  isvwa 
by  the  other  sex,  unless  we  suppose  the  trm^-^  h$ 
in  these  instances  improperly  pot  for  pofof,  (Eorijk. 
Ion,  1033  ;  Tfaeoerit.  vii.  17.)  In  Peena  and 
other  Eastern  countries  the  shawl  was  no  dooM 
worn  aiK-ientlv,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  bj 
both  se X es.  ( .\ cschyL  Pen.  204,  4  74, 1030,  IMl.) 
Also  in  Bacchanalian  processioiu  it  wu  von  br 
men  both  in  allusion  to  Oriental  habits,  and  because 
thev  then  avowedly  assumed  the  dress  of  females. 
(Eurip.  narcft.  783—791.)  Women  of  highisok 
wore  their  shawls  so  long  as  to  tnil  upon  thejrrswid. 
(TpowUJaj  i\K«criw(x\ovs,  Hom.  IL  vL  442 ;  'EA*>i 
TovvirfirXoj,  Od.  iv.  305.)  Like  all  other  pi««s 
of  cloth  used  for  the  Amictcs,  it  was  sftat 
fastened  bv  means  of  a  brooch  [Fibula]  (S^'pb. 
TrwA,  920  ;  Callim.  Lar.  Pall.  70  ;  Apolka. 
Rhod.  iii.  833),  and  was  thus  di«played  o^xiotb 
.statues  of  female  divinities,  such  as  Diana  (Brunei, 
AnoU.  iiL  206)  and  tbe  goddess  Rome.  (S^ 
Apollin.  Carm.  t,  18.)  Tt  waa,  however,  fre- 
quently worn  without  a  browrh  in  the  T:aii"  r 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  it 
copied  from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilfcw^i 
(vol.  iii.  pi.  hn).  Each  of  the  fern  ile^  in  ^M^jr- ^1 
wean  a  shift  £iUing  down  to  her  feet  [TtMCAj^ 
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and  orer  it  nn  ample  shawl,  which  she  piuscs  en- 
tirely round  her  body  and  then  throws  the  loose 
extremity  of  it  over  her  left  shoulder  and  l>ehind 
"her  back,  as  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  sitting  figure. 
The  shawl  was  also  often  worn  so  as  to  cover  the 
head  while  it  enveloped  the  body,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  occasion  of  a  funeral  (see  woodcuts,  p. 
537),  or  of  a  marriage,  when  a  very  splendid  shawl 
(■waarSs,  1  Afaccalt.  i.  27)  was  worn  by  the  bride. 
The  following  woodcut  (from  Bartoli,  Admir.  Rom. 
Ant.  pi.  57)  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  mo- 
ment when  the  bride,  so  veiled,  is  delivered  to  her 
has)>and  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber.  He 
wears  the  Palliu.m  only  ;  she  has  a  long  shift  be- 
neath her  ftbawl,  and  is  supported  by  the  pronuba. 


Th'is  veiled  the  poets  represented  Aurora  and 
Night,  but  with  this  diiTerence,  that  the  one  arose 
expanding  a  shawl  dyed  with  safTrim  (fcpoxtiircirAos 
'H«J,  Hom.  //.  viii,  1,  xxiii.  227),  whereas  a  black 
Of)e  enveloped  the  other  {fitKdfAntirKoi  Nu{,  Eurip. 
7oir,  lloO). 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  loom  shawls  were 
tho*e  on  which  the  greatest  skill  and  labour  were 
be»tow(Hi.  So  various  and  tasteful  were  the  sub- 
jects which  they  represented,  that  poets  delighted 
Xn  describe  them.    Tlie  art  of  woavinij  them  wa? 
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entirely  Oriental  (fiap€dpuv  wpauTfutra,  Eurip.  /on, 
1 159)  ;  those  of  the  most  splendid  dyes  and  curious 
workmanship  were  imported  from  Tyre  and  Sidon 
(Hi.ni.  JL  vi.289 — 294) :  a  whole  book  was  written 
by  Polemo  "'CoHCtminp  tlte  Shaicls  at  Carthage.''* 
(.\then.  xii.  p.  541.)  Hence  "  Shawls  "  {wdirKot^ 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  vL  1.  p.  736,  ed.  Potter)  was 
one  of  the  titles  of  works  of  an  imaginative  or 
descriptive  character,  and  wm  adopted  to  intimate 
the  viiriety  of  their  subjects  and  the  beautiful  mode 
of  displaying  them.  A  book,  intended  to  depict 
fome  of  the  characters  in  the  Iliad,  and  denomi- 
nated "The  Shawl,"  was  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
(Eiistath.  IN  //.  iu  557.)  Varro  also  wrote  a  /'e;p/o- 
yrti/ifit/  {irfir\oypa<pla^  Cic  ad  A tt.  xvi,  11.)  As 
a  specimen  of  the  subjects  delineated  a  shawl  may 
be  mentioned,  which  exhibited  the  frame  of  the 
world.  (Mart  Oapella,  L.  vi.  in  Mattaire's  Cor- 
f'tts  Poetarum^  vol.  ii.  p.  1 446.)  Euripides  describes 
one  which  represented  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
and  which,  with  various  others  containing  hunting- 
pieces  and  a  great  variety  of  subji-cta,  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  was  used  to 
form  a  magnificent  tent  for  the  purpose  of  an  enter- 
tainment (/on,  1141 — 1162)  ;  for  it  is  to  bo  ob- 
served, that  stores  of  shawls  were  not  only  kept  by 
wealthy  individuals  (Horn.  Od.  xv.  104 — lOH), 
l)Ut  often  constituted  a  very  important  part  of  the 
tre.xsnres  of  a  temple  (Eurip.  /on,  329,  330),  having 
bocn  presented  to  the  divinity  on  numerous  occa- 
sions by  suppliants  and  devotees.  (Horn.  //.  vi.271 
— ;!04  :  Virg.  Aen.  i.  480,  Or,  21—35.)  [Com- 
pare DoNARiA  ;  Paxathbnaea  ;  Pastopho- 

Kl  S.l  [J.  Y.] 

PKIl  COxNDlCTIO'NE.M.  This  Legis  Actio, 
says  Gains,  was  so  called  because  the  plaintiff  gave 
notice  to  the  defendant  to  be  present  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  notice  in  order  that  a  judex 
might  be  appointed.  (Comp.  Gell.  x.  24.)  It  was 
an  actio  in  {icrsonam  and  applicable  to  those  ca.4ea 
in  which  the  plaintiff  required  the  defendant  to 
give  something  {qua  intetidit  dari  o}>ortere).  This 
Legis  Actio  was  introduced  by  a  Lex  Silia  in  the 
case  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money  (certa  peatuia),  and 
by  a  Lex  Calpumia  in  the  case  of  any  definite 
thing.  Gaius  observes  that  it  does  not  appear  why 
this  form  of  action  was  needed,  for  in  a  case  of 
"  dari  oportere  "  there  was  the  Sacramentum,  and 
the  Per  Judicis  postulationem.  The  name  Con- 
dictio  was  applied  to  actiones  in  personam,  after 
the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  though  impro- 
perly, for  the  notice  {denuntiatio)  whence  the  legis 
actio  took  its  name  was  discontinued.  (Gaius,  iv. 
18,  iScc.)  |(}.  L.1 

I'EK  JLDICIS  POSTULATIO  NEM  was 
one  of  the  Legis  Actiones.  The  passage  in  Gains 
is  w:intingin  which  this  form  of  action  is  described. 
There  are  some  remarks  on  this  Actio  by  Puchta, 
/nrt.  ii.  §  154,  162.  [G.  L.] 

PER  MANUS  INJECTIO'NEM.  [Mani/i 
Injkctio.] 

PER  PI'GNORIS  CAPIO'NEM  or  CAP- 
TIO'NEM.  This  was  one  of  the  Legis  Actiones 
or  old  Forms  of  procedure,  which  in  some  coses 
was  founded  on  custom  (mos),  in  others  on  enact- 
ments {lex).  It  was  founded  on  militarj'  usage  in 
the  following  cases.  A  .soldier  might  seize  as  a 
pledge  {jntfnivi  caperc)  anything  Ijclonging  to  the 
person  who  had  to  furnish  the  aes  militare,  in  case 
he  did  not  make  the  proper  payments  ;  he  nii^ht 
iilso  make  a  seizure  in  respect  of  liic  money  due 
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ti>  liiin  for  the  p\irc!ia>  •  <if  a  horse  (««  eqitestre)^ 
and  also  in  respect  of  the  iillowaiice  for  the  food  of 
bis  hone  (aet  iordearium)^  upon  what  belonged  to 
the  pcrfon  who^i.'  duty  it  was  tu  nia'xr  t'lii.'  jtay- 
uuit.  Originally,  such  paymcnU  were  fixed  upon 
guticuUir  pcTMnia,  and  not  made  oat  of  the  Aem- 
riiira  (Liv.  i.  43  ;  Gaiun,  iv.  '27).  The  Law  of  the 
Twelve  Tablet  allowed  a  pignoris  capio  in  reswct 
of  psy  doe  for  the  hirv  of  s  beaet,  when  the  hire 
nionpy  ^va-^  ititt'inlrc!  f  ir  ;i  snirifire.  By  a  «pocinI 
law  (the  tuunc  is  not  logthlc  in  the  MS.  of  Gaiu«) 
the  piiblieairi  bad  the  right  piicnoris  capionis  in  rc- 
■pcciof  vocli^'aliii  publica  which  wi  ii'  ]iy  any 
Ics.  The  thing  was  Mv'acd  (^/ywfw  cuj/kUUur) 
with  certain  formal  words,  and  for  this  reason  it 
was  Ly  somf  rini>iil(  red  to  be  a  Icgia  nrtin.  <  hIilts 
did  not  alluw  it  to  Lc  a  \ci(\a  actio,  because  the 
maeeding  was  extra  jus,  thnt  i«,  not  before  the 
I*raetor,  find  gcncruily  a!-i  in  the  abscncf  of  the 
iwrson  whose  property  wa«  seized.  The  pigiius 
could  also  be  seized  on  a  diet  nefnstiis,  or  one  on 
wliioh  a  Icgis  actio  was  not  permitted. 

It  appears  from  a  f»as*n!r »  of  Gains,  in  whiLh  !ir 
spi-aks  t'l"  tfi"  li'u''!  lii  tina  tiiat  was  afterwai ils  iu- 
tn>duced  into  the  Formula  l  y  whuli  tlu-  piililiiani 
recovered  the  vcctigalia,  that  the  l\iiug  seized  wiu* 
only  taken  as  a  security  and  was  redeemed  by 
payment  of  the  sura  of  money  in  ri  «iKct  uf  ulikli 
It  was  seized.  lu  case  of  non-paymuut,  Uktc  mual 
however  have  been  a  power  of  sale,  and  aecordingij 
this  pignoris  capio  resembled  in  all  respecu  a 
pignus  proper,  except  as  to  the  want  of  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  pewon  whose  property  was  seized. 
It  does  not  appeiir  whether  this  legis  actio  was  the 
origin  of  the  law  of  pledge,  as  subsequently  de- 
veloped ;  but  it  seems  not  improbably  ((jaius,  iv. 
26',  ^c.  ;  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  11 }  JPignana  capio,  Gell. 
TiL  10.)  [G.  L.] 

PER.\,  dim.  PE'RULA  (ir^pa), a  wallet,  made 
of  leather,  worn  •uqiended  at  the  side  by  rustics 
and  by  ttavellen  to  carry  their  proriiiionc  (Mart 
xiv,  RI)  and  adopted  in  imitation  of  them  by  the 
Cynic  philosophers.  <Diog.  Laert.  vi.  13  ;  Brunck, 
^aaf.  1.  223,  ii.  22,  28  ;  Auson.  Ejmj.  53.)  The 
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preceding  wood,  ut  is  tlie  re:  resenUition  of  a  ef«t. 
herd  with  bis  »taff  and  wallet  itwa  the  colunw  «f 
Theodoiiitt,  fonneilyat  Conitanibople.  (Meat*- 
trier,  Dtter^Him  d»  la  CoL  HUL  Pmr.  UO-l  tl. 
IC.)  [.I.Y.J 
PERDUB^LLTO.  [Maj«taj«.  p.  725  ] 
PERDUELLTO'XIS  Dri"MV]K|  w.rM.o 
ofllccra  or  judges  appointed  for  the  purpow  of  tr). 
ing  persona  who  wem  accused  ef^  the  crime  <f 
perduellio.  Nirhiihr  bcli'  ves  that  tin  v  wireti^ 
same  as  the  quacstores  parricidii,a.id  Walter (6'asal. 
des  Kom,  Reektt^  p.  24.  note  19)  agrees  whli  Lfai, 
though  in  a  later  part  of  his  work  (p.  B-ri.  nctc 
2U)  he  admits  that  they  wexv  distinct.  It  ap- 
pears from  axomparison  of  the  felloviiig  jasnfca, 
—  Liv.  i.  26  ;  Di-. ;.  tit.  2.  *.  2.  §  23  ;  Fest  i-r. 
I'arici  and  Sororium^ — either  that  some  of  die 
ancient  v.riters  confound  the  dauniviri  pcrdtet- 
H'tnis  and  the  quaestores  p-irricidii,  or  ihtt,  at 
le.ist  during  the  kingly  period,  they  wirt  (};« 
same  penons ;  fiw  in  gtving  an  arconnt  of  the 
same  nmirrfncr,   snmc   writprs  tlu'  yiiz^t 

(iu;ualores  parricidii,  while  others  call  them  djum- 
viri  porduellionis.  After  the  establishment  of  tbe 
repuldir,  hnTvorer,  there  can  be  nn  d n.U  iHat 
thty  were  two  dislintt  otfices,  for  llic  i^jasttnrei 
were  appointed  regularly  every  year,  wherpa*  tbt 
dunraviri  were  appointed  very  ni-  ly  and  uafr 
in  cases  of  cracrpency,  as  had  been  tiic  case  duriiig 
the  kingly  period.  (Liv.  ii.  41,  tL  20  ;  Dion  Cm. 
rxxvii.  27.)  Li^y  (i.  26)  represents  the  <lmim»iri 
perduellionis  as  being  appointed  by  the  Vmp^ 
from  Junius  Graccbanus  (Dig.  1.  lit.  13^  s.  1  ;  wm- 
pnre  Tacit  Annal.  xi.  22)  it  appears  that  thrr 
were  proposed  by  the  king  and  appointed  Ijt  tk 
populus  {reges  populi  tv/Tni/jio  cnahanl).  Jhiiof 
the  enriy  |>art  of  the  republic  they  were  arpt>inled 
by  the  comitia  curlato,  and  afterwards  by  the 
comitia  centuriata,  on  the  proposal  of  the  conrali. 
(Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  23  ;  Cic  pro  R-AU.  4,  &c.) 
In  the  case  of  Rabirios  (b.  c.63),  howero',  t&ii 
custom  was  violated,  as  the  duumviri  were  up- 
pointed  by  the  praetor  inatead  of  by  the  oonitis 
centuriata.  (IKon  Cass.  {.e. ;  Cictft ;  SsetOi^ 
12.)  In  the  time  of  the  empcmrs  flo  dovwrin 
pcrduollionis  were  ever  J4>|iointed. 

The  punishment  far  tmwe  who  wcfe found  jniihr 
of  perduellio  was  deat!i  ;  they  wore  cither  baucrd 
on  the  arbor  infdiic  or  thrown  from  the  Tsrpeiaa 
rock.   But  when  tfa«  dmunviti  found  a  penda 
C'lilty,  he  might  appeal  to  the  p<  ople      early  ti"-"' 
the  populns,  afterwards  the  comitia  ccnturuu),  m 
was  done  in  the  6rst  case  whtek  b  on  rMord  (Lir. 
i.  2C),  and  in  the  la-^t,  which  is  that  nf  Ri^'rius 
whom  Cicero  defended  before  the  people  m 
ora^  atai  extant   Ifareus  Hoiatius  vbe 
slain  his  sister,  wa*;  acqriitted,  bin  nevcrtbf- 
Icss  obliged  to  undergo  some  6yrabol:cal  pawji- 
ment,  as  he  bad  to  pais  under  a  yoke  vith  \k 
head  ciivered.    The  house  oft!  ^sp  who  werc««- 
cuted  lor  perduellio,  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
their  relatives  were  not  allowed  to  mourn  fortbem. 
(Dig.  3.  tit  2.  «.  n .  g  3  ;  comp.  Becker, 
iit  r  Ram.  A  Uerth.  ii.  2.  n.  329,  &c)       I U  S.] 
PEREORl'NUa  tCiviTAS(Roii.4.N.)I 
PE'UGULA,  appears  to  ha^  e  het-n  a  kiud  of 
booth  or  small  house,  which  alt.  nicd  scarwly  any 
protection  except  by  its  roof,  bo  lh.it  those  wl» 
pa-'ied   Ly  could  easily  lank  into  it     It  «cnt4 
both  as  a  workshop  (Dig.  5.  tit  1.    IS)  «"^* 
stall  where  things  wc»  exbibiled  lor  ^* 
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find*  for  instance,  that  pain  ten  exhibited  their 
wntlu  in  a  pcgola  that  they  might  be  seen  by 

those  who  pa53ed  hj  (Liicil.  np.  [.aetnnt.  i.  2'2), 
and  Apellcs  is  said  to  have  concealed  himicif  in 
bis  pefgnla  bdiind  hia  pictnietthat  he  might  over- 
hear the  renuurks  of  those  who  looked  at  them. 
(Piin.  //.  N.  XXXV.  36.  §  12.)  Such  places  were 
«ce»|Neil  persons,  who,  «ither  bjr  working  or 
•ittinp:  in  them,  wishi-d  to  attract  the  nttrntioii  of 
the  public  (SalmBa.aJ  6rn;>/.  Amj.  [)p.  458, 
459.)  Hence  we*  find  them  inhabited  Ly  p"tjr 
pliili  SoplnTs  and  grammarians  who  trave  instruction 
and  wished  to  attiact  notice  in  order  to  obtain 
p  ipils.  (Suet.  Aug.  94,  de  lUustr.  GrammaL  18  ; 
Flav.  Vopii.c.  Saiuruhi.  10  ;  Juvcn.  xi.  137.) 

It  should  be  observed  that  scholars  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  pergnla:  Scaliger  ((;</ 
Plant.  P<'^ti'(.  i.  7'))  describes  it  m  a  part  of  a 
buiijc  bum  out  uito  the  street,  as  in  some  old 
houses  of  modem  timM  ;  EfBMti  (ail  Suet.  Aug. 
94 )  thinks  that  a  pprcnla  is  a  little  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  hoaac  wiiich  was  occasionally  used 
by  poor  philosophers  at  an  obMrvatory.  lint  ik-'uIut 
of  these  two  definitions  is  so  applicable  to  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  as  that  which 
we  hare  proposed.  [L.  S.] 

PERIACTOS  (Tf^roicTosI  a  theatrical  machine, 
ctmsisting  of  three  scenes,  plaeed  in  the  form  of  a 
Inangle  (or  rather,  triangular  prisra)  on  a  revolving 
platiMin,  ao  that,  by  simply  tunuog  the  machine, 
the  acene  could  be  changed.  It  wa*  chiefly  ust;d 
when  a  god  was  to  be  introduced  with  the  nccom- 
paoimeot  of  tbondci!.  The  name  wa«  also  applied 
te  the  sfaee  which  wae  {mvided  fbir  the  machine 
in  the  erection  of  the  theatre.  (Vitro  v.  v.  7  ; 
PoUox,  ir.  126.)  .  [P.S.] 

PERIDBIPNON     (ir€/>f5€.ir*'o»').  [Funvs, 

^  PKUIiJrO'MIDES.  [XysTt;6.3 

PERIOBCI  (vcpioiKot).    This  word  properly 

dt'coto*  the  inhribitants  of  a  district  lyiritj  nromni 
some  particalar  locality,  but  is  generally  used  to 
deecribe  a  dependent  population,  Uring  without 
th<.'  walls  or  in  the  tmuury  provlntos  of  a  domin- 
ant city,  and  although  personally  free,  deprived  of 
the  enjoyment  of  dtixenthip,  end  the  peUtkal 
rights  confcrrid  by  it.  The  words  ffimutot  and 
/Uroucot  have  an  analogous  meaning. 

A  political  condition  each  as  that  of  the  Petioeci 
of  fireece,  and  like  the  vassalage  of  the  Germanic 
nations,  could  hardly  have  originated  in  anything 
ebe  than  foreign  conqoeat,  and  the  Perioeci  of 
Laconia  fhmish  a  striking  illnstrntion  of  this. 
Their  origin  dates  from  the  Dori&n  conquest  of  the 
PeUyponnesius  when  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  the  Ar'irrnn^,  submitted  to  their  con- 
qoeron  on  certain  coiidiisuna,  by  which,  according 
to  Ephorus  (Strab.  viiL  p.  364),  they  were  Ic^ 
in  pissofision  of  their  private  riplits  of  citizenship 
(uroTi/iia),  such  as  the  ri^ht  of  iiitenuarriagc  with 
the  Dorians,  and  also  of  their  political  franchise. 
They  suffered  indeed  a  j>artial  dejirivation  of  their 
landa,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  kinir  of 
feateign  race,  bat  BtiU  they  xcmained  equal  in 
law  to  their  conqueror?,  and  were  eli^ribli;  to 
at!  offices  of  state  except  the  sovereignity.  'la<i- 
jrofiot  ^(TfxoyTfi  Kal  voKirtiaS  na.!  ap^flwv. 
(Arnold.  Tkmyd.  vol.  i.  p.  H-Jl.)  But  this  state 
of  itiiii;^s  did  not  last  long  :  in  the  noxt  geaeratioii 
after  the  conqueat,  either  from  the  lust  of  increased 
dominion  on  the  put  of  the  Dorian^  or  from  an 


unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Achaiana  to  regain 
their  independents,  the  relation  between  the  two 

partie'!  ivns  chnn^L-d.  The  .\eliaians  were  reduced 
from  citucns  tu  vassals  ;  tiiey  were  made  tributary 
to  Sparta  (in«t«Ac&),  and  their  knds  were  aub* 
jected  to  a  tax,  perhaps  not  so  mnch  for  the  sake 
of  revenue  as  in  token  of  their  dependence  (Ephor. 
I.  e.) ;  they  loat  thetf  t^hta  of  citizenship  (Itro- 
Ti/ila),  such  as  that  of  interTnarria^^c  with  the  Do- 
rians, the  right  uf  voting  in  the  gcuenil  a8>embly, 
and  tlieir  eligibility  to  important  ciOiees  in  the 
state,  such  as  that  of  a  srnator,  i\:c.  It  docs  not, 
however,  appear  that  the  Perioeci  (especially  in  the 
Historic  times)  were  generally  an  op|ire&8ed  pco* 
pie,  though  kept  in  a  state  of  political  inferiority 
to  their  conquerors.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  mu.st 
distinguished  amongst  them  were  admitted  to  offices 
of  trust  (Tluieyd,  viii.  C,]),  and  Sometimes  invested 
vvith  naval  cunnnand  (Id.  viii.  22),  but  probably 
only  because  they  were  better  suited  for  it  than  tba 
Ppartans  themselves,  who  did  not  set  a  lii^di  value  on 
good  sailor&hip.  Moreover,  the  Perioeci  »oniei:uie8 
served  as  heavy-arraed  soldicn  or  tfoopaof  the  line  : 
at  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  fur  instance,  they  siip[died 
10,000  men,  5000  huplitcs  and  5000  light  armed 
(Herod,  ix.  61%  a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
imply  a  difference  of  rank  connected  with  a  dif- 
ference of  occupation  amongst  the  Perioeci  theni- 
aelvet.  Again,  at  Sphacteria  '292  priacmera  were 
taken,  of  whom  120  were  Spartans  and  the  reat 
wtptouM.  (MUller,  iii.  2.  §  'A.)  We  also  read  of 
KoXol  KiyaQol,  or  accomplished  and  well-bom  ** 
gentlemen,  amongst  the  Perioeci  ternag  aa 
volunteers  in  the  Spartan  service.  (Xen.  ffett,  r. 
3.  §  9.)  But  still  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is 
not  natural,  that  men  competent  to  the  discharge 
of  high  functiona  in  a  atate,  and  bearing  ita 

burdenR,  should  patiently  puliinit  to  an  exelui-ion 

from  all  ^Utical  rights.  Accordingly  wc  find,  that 
on  the  rising  of  the  Helota  in  n.  c.  464,  aotne  of 

the  Perioeci  j(tlncd  them.  (Thucyd.  i.  101.)  When 
the  Thebana  invaded  Ijtcnnia  (it.  c.  369),  the 
Perioeci  were  ready  to  help  them.  (Xen.  iVeff.  Ti. 
5.  §  25.)  In  connection  with  the  insurrection  of 
Cinadon  we  arc  told  that  the  Perioeci  were  most 
bitter  against  the  mling  Spartana.  (Id.  iii  8.  §6.) 
From  these  and  other  facts  (Plin.  /•'.  //.  Append. 
xxiL)  it  appears  that  the  Perioeci  of  l>aconia,  if 
not  an  oppmaed,  were  aanetknea  a  disaffected  and 
discontented  class  ;  though  in  cases  of  stioo'.r  ex- 
citement, or  of  general  danger  to  the  whole  of 
Oreeee,  they  identified  thenuelvea  with  their  con- 
qui  ror.s.  The  very  relation  indeed  which  subsisted 
between  them  was  sufficient  to  produce  in  Sparta  a 
jealonsy  of  her  anbjeeta,  with  coneapooding  feelings 
on  their  part.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Dorians 
would  williiigly  penuit  the  Perioeci  to  acquire 
atrength  and  opulence,  or  eren  to  settle  in  largo 
towns.  (Thirlwall,  Hut.o/Greecf,\o\.'\.  p.  307.)  In 
£act  it  is  stated  by  Isocralcs  {Panath.  p.  307),  that 
the  Dorians  intentionally  wnkened  the  Achaians 
bv  disper.siiif,'  them  over  a  j^rrat  nnmVier  of  hamlets, 
which  they  called  iroKuSy  though  they  were  less 
powerful  than  the  country  pari^^hes  of  Attica,  and 
I  were  situated  in  the  most  unpnjductive  parts  of 
Lacuuia,  llie  best  land  of  which  was  reserved  for  the 
Spartans.  It  ia  not,  however,  necessary  to  under- 
star.'!  tlie  orator  as  spenkinj;  of  a  nnifnrm  pntctire  ; 

Iniid  nnothfT  of  his  stati'ments,  to  the  ctlecl  that  the 
Iv.iliori  could  put  any  of  the  Perioeci  to  death 
(p.  2?1)  wilhotit  trial,  is  either  a  perreraion  ot  the 
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truih,  or  aruse  from  hU  confounding  the  Pcrioeci 
with  the  Ilclots. 

StiU  the  grievancrs  of  the  P>  rii>cci  were  not 
after  all  intolerable,  not  do  they  &veia  to  have  been 
trailed  with  wantonncM  or  insolence.  The  distance 
at  which  many  of  them  lived  from  Spnrtn,  must  have 
rendered  it  irapossiblc  for  iheni  to  ^ih;lrc  in  the  ad- 
inuiittimtiaii  of  the  itatfli,  or  to  attend  the  public 
assemblies  ;  a  circumstance  which  must  In  »oTne 
measure  have  blunted  thoir  stu&i;  of  their  political 
inferiority.  Nor  were  they  subjected  to  the  re- 
stniints  and  severe  discipline  which  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  their  political  supremacy  imposed 
apon  the  Spartuis^  niaking  them  more  like  an 
**  army  of  occupation  in  a  conquered  countrj%"  or  a 
•*  beleagurcd  garrison,"  tlian  a  society  of  men 
united  for  civil  government  and  mutual  advantage. 
By  way  of  compensation,  too,  the  Perioeci  enjoyed 
many  advantages  (thongh  not  coniidered  as  privi- 
leges) which  the  Spartans  did  imt.  The  trade  and 
manofKtoret  of  the  ootmtiy  were  exclusively  in 
ttieir  hands,  and  carried  on  by  them  with  the  more 
facility  and  profit  a«thi  v  <H  rii;>i(  d  mriritim<>  towns. 
The  cultivation  of  the  arts  aUo^  as  well  in  the 
highor  as  in  the  tower  department*,  was  confined 
*o  the  Periocci,  t1i  ■  SiMitans  considering  it  bcin  ath 
shemsdvca;  and  many  distinguished  artists,  such 
as  emboMon  and  hrast-fovnden,  were  fennd  in  the 
Lncdiiian  M-ho  all  of  whom  were  probably 
Periocci.  (MiiUcr,  Dor.  iii.  2.  §  3.)  Nor  is  there 
wanting  other  evidence,  though  not  idtogether  free 
from  doufits,  to  -ih'tw  that  the  Spartan  provincials 
were  not  in  the  Icxut  checked  or  shackled  in  the 
development  of  their  intellectual  powers.  (Tbtri- 
wall  and  Miiller,^/.  «•,)  Morenvor,  it  scnms  natnnil 
to  su^puee  that  thoy'eujoyed  civil  rights  in  the  com- 
munities to  which  ihcf  belonged,  and  wbtch  other- 
wise would  scarcely  have  been  called  Tr(^\fir  ;  but 
whether  or  no  these  cities  had  the  power  of  clect- 
ii^  their  own  chief  magistrate  is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. Ephonis,  indeed  (/.  c),  inforros  that  im  the  i 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dnriaii!«,  tliey 
divided  the  country  of  Laconia  into  six  dislrict.<i, 
four  rif  wlitch  were  left  in  the  possission  of  the 
Achnianss  and  governed  by  luagistniti-s  isent  tVoni 
Sparu-i ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  this  prac- 
ti.-.'  l  ifted,  nor  can  wc  draiv  any  cnnciii.-Iun-!  willi 
rcs]H*ct  to  the  govcminent  of  Lacjuia  in  goj.era! 
from  the  example  of  Cjrthera,  t  >  .  hich  a  Spartan 
officer  was  annually  «riit  uu<\<  r  the  peculiar  title 
of  Kvffji/>o8/>ftjT,  or  the  "Justice  uf  Cythera." 

The  number  of  Laconian  (as  they  are  called) 
or  subject  cities,  i«  f>nid  to  have  formerly  arnmnted 
to  loo.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  362.)  Several  of  them  lay 
on  the  coast,  as  (tythium,  the  port  ofSpiu-ta; 
whence  the  whole  const  of  Ijaconia  is  called  i] 
TTtptoiKii.  t^Thucyd.  iii.  IG.)  Many,  however,  lay 
ranre  inland,  as  1  huria  (Thucyd.  i.  101)  and 
Cardamyle,  whiih  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
old  Mossenia.  The  inhabitints  of  the  district  of 
Sciros  Sjftptri  j),  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia,  seem 
to  have  been  distinct  from  the  Other  Ferioeci 
(Xen.  /fell.  v.  2.  §  24),  and  in  bnitlewere  posted  by 
themselves  on  the  loft  wing,  (Thucyd.  v.  07.)  ^n 
ennmeration  of  the  principal  of  these  cities  is  given 
in  Clinton.  (FaH.  tfell.  App.  c.  22.)  The  Perioeci 
also  occupied  the  island  of  Cythera,  at  the  ]>'irt  of 
which  the  Lacedaemonian  merebants  usually  put 
in,  on  their  voyages  home  from  Kgvpt  and  Libye. 
(Thucyd.  iv.  53,  vii.  .^7.)  Wc  have  said  that 
tbo  Pcrioeci  living  in  these  towns  were  the  de- 
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scendants  of  the  old  iitliabitaiits  of  the  country,  bot 
we  must  not  anppoie  they  wen  ezdnne^j  m. 
Some  of  them  on  the  contrary  were  fiireisrt'"', 
who  had  ciliicr  occumpanicd  the  Dorians  on  Uktti 
invasion  of  Laconia,  or  been  afterwards  invited  by 
them  to  supply  the  place  of  the  dispossess^ 
Atliaians.  One  of  these  cities,  Boij^  is  even  jaiA 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  Heradeid  chief  (Strak 
p.  364)  ;  and  another,  Gertmthrae,  was  peopled  by 
colonists  sent  from  Sparta,  after  it  was  et^KtiaUid 
by  the  old  inhnbitanti.  (PlHi«.iii.  22.  §  5.) 

The  number  of  Perioed  in  the  Persian  wm 
is  thus  determined  by  Clinton  (L  c.)  :  — "At  the 
hatUc  of  Platacoe  in  &  C  4  79,  the  Perioed  supplied 
1 0,000  mm.  If  we  assume  this  proportioo  to  he 
the  tame  as  that  which  the  Spartan  force  beie  ts 
the  whole  number  on  the  same  occasion,  or  f\x^ 
eighths  of  the  whole  number  of  cttiaens,  this 
would  give  16,000  for  the  males  of  fcll  a::^, 
and  the  total  population  of  this  class  of  th« 
inhabitant!  of  Laconia  would  amotmt  to  aliooS 
66,000  persons.** 

In  the  later  tinn  s  of  Spartan  history,  the 
Perioecian  towns  of  the  coast  (Lacooicae  ocae  cas- 
tella  et  vid)  were  detached  from  Sparta  byT. 
Quintius  Flaniiuiiius.  and  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Achaian  league.  (MiiUec,  iii.  2.  §  I  ; 
Lit.  xtziy.  20,  30,  xmHii.  SI.)  Subsequently 
to  this  the  eiiijioror  Augustus  released  24  toros 
from  their  subjociion  to  bjiarta,  and  formed  tbea 
into  sepante  oommumtieai  under  law*  of  their  o«& 
Thi  V  were  conseqiient^y  ea'lcd  Eleuthcro-Larone*. 
(Paus.  iii.  21.  §  6.)  But  even  in  the  timeof  Paaasip 
nias  some  of  the  Laconum  towm  w«f»  mh  a^ 
vSu  u,  hut  dependent  upon  Sputa  {tnmkmtm  It 

Jirci/JTTJI'). 

A  elais  of  Perioed,  and  also  of  Helots,  has  ben 

said  by  MUUor  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Dorian  form  of 
government :  wc  may  therefore  expect  to  find  P^- 
oeci  amongst  other  Dorian  eommnnitie«,as  well  as  at 

Sparta,  as,  for  instance.  El:s  and  Ar^>is  the 
Boeotian  Thebes  :  the  dejx  iuleni  t'>wn>  i  f  whick 
states  formed  sejarate  cnr.niHiiiities,  an  Thrspise 
iind.  r  Thebes,  the  Trj-phylian  cities  in  Elis  anil 
Urncae  under  Argos,  thitu^h  they  could  not  be  called 
afrror^t.  (Wachsoiuth.  i.  1.  p.  161.)  From  the 
last  mentiiimHl  town,  w  hich  was  long  ind^Ttendent, 
but  reductd  about  B.  c  odU,  all  the  Aigne  iVrincti 
derived  their  name  of  Omeatac  About  the  tiioc 
of  the  Persian  war,  however,  the  inhaleutnts  of  the 
towns  suriuuiidiag  Ar^os  were  ret;<;ivcd  into  tin* 
dty  as  trvroutoty  and  admitted  to  the  rlghu  of 
citijtenship  :  a  chansre  wiiith  was  attended  witii  a 
revolutiuii  iu  the  cwistiluti'  ii  of  Argos,  and  pve 
additional  force  to  ita  democracy.  (Miil'.er,  iii.  4. 
§  2.)  The  Dorian  cities  of  Crete  also  had  thrir 
I'erioeci  (Arist.  J*ol.  ii.  7),  as  well  as  the  c«kiu«a 
of  Cyrcne  and  Thcra.    (Herod,  iv.  16L) 

The  Periocci  of  antiquity  have  been  complied 
to  other  bodies,  such  as  the  plebs  of  Rome,  and  the 
communities  of  the  Athenian  demi  or  porisiieiL 
fiut  the  only  resemblance  they  bore  to  the  latter 
waa  in  the  similarity  of  their  position  relative  is 
the  chief  city  of  their  country,  nor  did  the  fonncr 
body  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Patricisns 
a*  the  Laeoniaa  {mdndals  did  to  the  SfMtftsa 
citizens.    Mi>dern  hi^-t'iry  fiir;ii.-.iir3  nit-  r  h"  '  .-ti 

iof  comparison  in  tiie  Norman  conquest  of  Englaoi 
and  the  dty  of  Augsburg.  ( .\mold,  TTnuyd,  rsL  i 
.\pp.  1  and  2.)    The  burghers  or  free  citiicni  of 
I  Augsburg  lived  iu  the  city,  while  there  grew  op 
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aboul  them  a  distinct  and  ki^e  community  living 
wHlHNit  th«  dty;  ebiefly  formed  of  the  email* 

fijiflitoii  vn'<<iT5  of  ihc  doniinant  class,  and  called 
**Plahlbujgcr/'  or  citijtens  of  the  **pale,"  the 
nlMirlM  ia  wfaieh  they  lived  being  •unoonded  hj 
{nlisadcs.  The  Norman  conquest  of  F.n-.'lnnd  pre- 
sents a  striking  parallel  to  the  Dorian  cuiuiucst  of 
LicanM,bolb  in  its  achiercment  and  eonsequences. 
The  ^-""i"*,  like  the  old  Achaiana,  were  di  prived 
of  their  landii  excluded  from  all  otiiccs  of  tnut  and 
d%iut]r,  and  reduced,  though  personallj  fteei*  to  a 
statp  of  political  jlavery.  The  Normans  on  the 
contrary-,  of  whatever  rank  in  their  own  country, 
were  all  noblee  and  warriors,  compared  with  the 
cr>nqa<"red  Saxons,  and  for  a  l  ii^'  time  enjoyed  ex- 
clusively the  civil  and  etclcsiastical  administration 
of  the  land. 

For  further  dct^iIg  see  Arnold,  Tlmnftl.  liL.  i.  c. 
101,  and  Appendix  ii. ;  Thierry,  linituirc  do.  It 
Cbmjmite  dt  tAmgbtem  par  l$t  Norman</s,  Livres 

iv.—vii.  LK.  vv.] 

rKRI'POLI  (irtpbroAol).  [Epuebus.] 

PEUrPTKROS.  [Tbmplum.] 

PERI'SCELIS  (irtpiffittKis,  Loup.  Past,  i.  2  ; 
Meuander,  ap.  J'oiiuc.  ii.  194,  v.  100,  Hor.  Ep.  i. 
17.  M  ;  Petron.  67).  Modi  contiwrersy  has  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  word. 
The  etymology  points  out  merely  that  it  was  tome> 
thinp  worn  round  the  leg  (■■*pl  (tkc'Aoi),  but  from 
the  context  of  the  passage  in  Horace  where  it  is 
f»and  we  aiust  at  once  infer  that  it  was  a  trinket. 
The  Scholiast  explains  it  as  omamentnm  pedis 
ciwuiH  crura,  and  hence  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  it  denotes  an  anklet  or  bangle,  especially  since 
we  know  that  these  wore  comnionly  worn  not  only 
bj  the  Orientala,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  GreehfS 
bat  bj  tbe  Roman  bdies  also.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xzziii. 
3.  s.  1*2  ;  compjire  WilkitiJ^nira  A'lrliut  IJin/f>lianf:, 
ToL  iii.  p.  374.)  This  explanation  ^fectiy  ac- 
cords witk  the  ezpirenion  of  Tertallnn  (ihCkitu 
Femiimrtiin^  ii.  sub  fin.),  wl.rre  the  pen.scch'tnn  is 
ipokeo  of  as  decorating  tbe  lus  in  the  same  manner 
as  tbe  bracelet  adorns  the  wrat  and  the  necklace 
the  thrriat.  The  anklet  i.9  frequently  repre-sented 
in  the  paiutiius  of  Greek  figures  on  tbe  walls  of 
Pompeii,  as  m  the  foUowing  representation  of  a 
Ncfatd.  (itfasio  JMcmioo,  yd,     tar.  zxxtr.) 


It  nrast  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Greek 
lexicographers  llesychius,  Photiu8,and  Suidas,  in- 
terpret ir«pt<rK(Kr)  and  ittpiaK4\ia  hj  fiptucKia, 
fe^uWxMt,  and  St.  Jerome  {^dil,  ad  FMol.)  ex- 
pressly statfs  that  the  (Jreek  wtpia-Kf^v  were  the 
same  with  the  Latin  /cminalia,  that  is,  drawers 
reaching  from  the  navel  to  the  knees.  In  the 
Scpta^gint  wa  find  w9pi9K*Kh  (sc.  Ii4w/ui)  in 


1  Exod.  xxviii.  42,  xxxix.  28,  Levit.  vi.  10,  and 
veptmctfAier  in  LeviU  zri.  4,  which  onr  tianslators 
'  nnifonnly  reader,  aad  appanntly  with  accuracy, 
Unen  bnetkn,  [W.  ILJ 

PERISTIARCHUS  (vrpiorfa^or).  [EoctB* 
siA,  p.  441,  b.] 
PERISTRO'MA.    [Tapbs  ;  V«lum.1 
PERISTY'LIUM  (««^i«r«XMr),  as  its  name 
i  implies,  v  as  a  continued  row  or  scries  of  rows  of 
columns  ail  round  a  court  or  building,  in  cootia- 
distinetion  to  Poancva  (or^X  in  which  the  pillars 
did  not  surround  a  space,  but  were  armngi-d  in 
one  or  more  parallel  lines.    The  enclosed  cr>urt 
was  also  called  peristylium.    The  chief  specific  use 
of  the  wonl  ia  in  relatinn  to  the  ancient  dwelling- 
houses.    [  DoM  rs,  p.  4'Jlt,  a.]  [P.  b.J 
P  E  RJ  I  r  R I  U  M .     [J  U8JURANDU1I.] 
PERIZO'.MA  (iT€pl^a>ixa\  [SuBtlOACULfM.] 
PKRO  (aj)6v\Tj,  dim.  apSv\is  ;  Kap€aTlirn,  Xen. 
Anuh.  iv.  .5.  §  14),  a  low  boot  of  untaiuied  hida 
(cruiius,  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  C>Di)  ;  Brunck,  Aual.  i. 
230),  woni  by  ploughnu-n  (  j^eronaius  arator^  Pcrs. 
V.  10*2)  and  sheph  rds,  as  exemplified  in  the  wood- 
cut, at  p.  800,  and  by  oliiers  employe*!  in  ninU  nccu- 
pationji.    (Juv.  xiv.  lliG.)    It  had  a  strong  sole 
(Theocrit  vii.  26'),  and  wns  adapted  to  the  foot 
with  great  exactness.  (Galen,  in  Hipjioc.  Lib.  iv.) 
It  was  also  called  mtKvwint  on  account  of  its 
adaptation  for  walking  throi^k  day  aad  mire. 
In  the  Greek  mythology  Perseus  was  represented 
wearing  boots  of  this  description  with  wing!?  at- 
tiched  to  them.    (Lycophron,  839.)    Di.ina  \v..ro 
them,  when  accoatied  for  the  chacck  {}is\uixk^A»al, 
iii.  206.)  [CoTHURNi;8.] 

The  term  a.p§v\r)  is  applied  to  an  appendage  to 
the  Greek  chariot.  (Eurip.  UifpoL  1179,  Uvc* 
Pur.  1975.)  It  seems  to  nsTo  been  a  shoe  liast- 
rned  to  the  bottom  of  the  chariot,  into  which  tbo 
driver  inserted  his  foot  to  assist  him  in  driving  and 
to  preTent  him  from  being  thrown  out  [J<  z  •] 
PKRPKTUA  ACTIO.  [Actio  ] 
PEliSAE  or  STATUAE  PEliblCAE  were 
figures  which  were  vsed  in  phee  of  columns,  like 
the  Carvatidcs,  Atlantes,  and  TeIamoii(\«.  The 
tradition  respecting  their  invention  is  that  they 
were  first  used  in  toe  PorUam  Peniea  which  was 
built  at  Sparta  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  l  att'e  of 
Platacae  (V  itrur.  L  1.  §  6).  Paosaniaa,  however, 
(iii.  2)  describes  the  statues  of  the  conquered  Per- 
sian;*,  as  being  M  r&v  Kidvav.  [  I*-  S.] 

PERSECUTOOIIA  ACTIO.  [Acxto.] 
PERSONA  {kKfva,  yrpSawww  or  njpe^MreSsr), 
a  mask.  Masks  were  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman 
actors  in  nearly  all  dramatic  representations.  This 
custom  arose  undoubtedly  frmn  the  practice  of 
smearing  the  face  with  certiin  juices  and  colaurs 
and  of  appearing  in  disguise,  at  the  festivals  of 
Dionysns.  [Diontsia.]  Now  as  the  Greek  drama 
arose  ont  of  these  festivals,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  some  mode  of  di.^guisitig  the  face  was  as  old  as 
the  drama  itself.  Choerilus  of  Samos,  however,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  fir>t  ivIik  introduced  regular 
masks.  (Suid.  s.  v.  XoipiKkos.)  Other  writers 
attribute  the  invention  of  masks  to  Thespis  of 
Aeschylus  (Ilnrat.  ad  I'i^.  *27fl),  t)ioiir;!i  tlio  latter 
had  proltalily  only  the  merit  of  jK'rfecting  and  con)- 
pleting  the  whole  theatrical  apparatus  and  costume. 
PhrAiiichti«  is  s^aid  to  have  first  introduced  female 
masks.  (J^uid.  5.  r.  ♦pi/vipfoi.)  Aristotle  (/'ocY.  iL 
2*2)  was  unable  to  discover  who  had  fil^  intrO' 
duced  the  use  of  masks  in  comedy*  Some  masks 
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coTcrcd,  like  the  n;,A.»k!«  i  f  ii.'»4  'm  times,  only  the 
6m»|  Utt  their  appear  more  gene  rally'  to  ba^e  covered 
tb«  wkd«  Mild  down  to  dw  tWlden,  far  w 

find  aln'ayi  the  briir  In  !":  .•':  l>  a  in;t-k  dexrilwd 
m  being  a  (lart  of  it ;  and  this  nuut  have  been  the 
CM0  ia  tragedy  oior*  especially,  M  H  VM  MOMMry 
to  SmIm  th«  beftd  cofTMpond  to  the  stature  of  n 
•etiir  which  was  heightened  by  the  cothurnus. 

i.  Ta^gic  MAfiKii.  It  may  at  first  seem  stntnge 
to  Vt,  tliat  the  ancients,  with  their  refined  latto  in 
the  pcrceplii'ii  ^'f  the  beautiful  in  f'-irm  nui  rTpr*»9- 
•iun,  should  by  the  uae  of  ma&ks  hare  deprived 
the  spedaten  in  tb«ir  tliwire*  of  tli«  powibQitj  of 
observin;?  the  Tarious  expressions,  of  %v:,ii.h  tli." 
hiuaan  face  is  Gi{jable,  and  which  with  ui  conth- 
bole  so  much  to  theatrical  UlmioB.  Bat  it  niut  be 
remomben>d,  that  in  the  large  theatres  of  the  an- 
cif  nts  it  would  have  Wen  tnipo««i>i](^  for  the  greater 
mrt  of  the  audience  to  distiugi(i*!i  the  natural 
natttres  of  an  ietor.  Tha  feauuea  «f  the  masks 
were  for  thi*  same  reason  very  strong  and  mirk  1. 
Again,  the  dramatis  penouac  of  most  of  the  ancient 
tn^ediee  were  heroee  or  god«,aiid  tbdr  characters 
were  so  well  ktH  wii  1 1  the  spectators,  that  they 
were  perfipotly  typical.  Every  oae  thereibre  knew 
inmediatdy  on  the  appeaianee  ef  ineb  a  cbuacter 
on  the  stage,  who  it  waa,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  ff>r  a  (Jreek  audience  to  imn^'n?  t^.lt  a 
god  or  hero  should  hare  had  a  ^e  like  iliat  nf 
an  ordinary  actor.    The  lue  of  tha  oothnmus 

ftl«o  n  ii'I-'ri-i!  1  pmpnrttonntr'  rnlnnrrrnent  of  the 
countenance  absoiutrly  necessary*,  or  else  the  figure 
of  an  actor  would  bavo  been  ridieoloQiIr  dispro- 
portionate, I.a<t!r,  t'lf  5i'!fMnn  chnmrtrr  of  ;ii)c;ont 
tragedy  did  not  admit  of  such  a  variety  of  expres- 
oiotis  of  tfao  eoantoMUiaa  m  tnodem  tragediM  ;  the 
object  of  whidb  MMSnu  to  bo  tO  exhibit  the  whole 
range  of  human  passions  in  all  their  wild  and  ^r-\f- 
dcvouring  play.  How  widely  different  are  the 
characters  of  ancient  tragedy !  It  is,  as  Muller 
(//<■>,'.  </  the  Lit.  of  An,-,  r/nw,  i.  p.  290)  justly 
remarks,  perfe«Uy  passible  to  imagine,  for  example, 
the  Orestes  of  AeschyTtis,  tbe  Ajaz  of  Sophocles, 
or  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  thronuhout  the  whole 
tragedj  with  the  Moie  countenance,  though  it  wmald 
bo  difficult  to  anert  the  MUM  of  a  cbaneler  in  aaj 
modem  drama.  Hut  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  the  actors  appeared  throughout  a  whole 
piece  with  the  same  countenance,  for  if  circnra- 
ttanoes  required  it,  they  might  rarelj  chance  ma^ks 
during  the  int<~rv;i!^  hrtwrm  th?  acts  of  ;i  piece. 
Whether  the  open  or  half-open  mouth  of  a  tragic 
mask  aJso  contributed  to  nuso  the  TMoetrf'the  actor, 
Oclliiis  (v.  7)  t]iink.<,  cannot  be  decided  here, 
though  we  know  that  all  circumstance*  united  to 
compel  a  tragicaetor  to  acqniiv  a  loud  and  oanoroui 
Toicc. 

The  ma^ks  used  in  ancient  tragedies  were  thus, 
for  the  most  port,  typical  of  certain  characters,  and 
eon<'t  qiicntly  diftna  according  to  the  ago,  oex, 
rank,  and  oth^r  peculiarities  of  the  bcingn  who 
were  represented.  Pollux,  from  whom  we  derive 
most  of  otir  tnfornMtion  on  this  subject,  ennmefatee 
(iv.  133,  Slc")  25  ty[Mi:il  or  frtaitdin^  masks  of 
tragedy,  six  for  old  men,  seven  lor  young  men, 
nine  for  females,  and  three  for  davee.  The  nnra> 
berof  nin«:Vs  which  were  not  typical,  but  n-pr-  iictited 
certain  individuals  with  their  pcrsooal  peculiarities, 
mieb  as  tbo  blind  Thamyris,  the  bnndred-eyed 
Ar-ii«,  Ace,  mn^t  I  mvo  I,,>f.n  much  nmrc  numerous, 
for  Pollux  by  way  of  example  mention*  thirty  of, 
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suc!i  peculiar  tni^ks.    The  standing  icasks  ef 
grdy  ar«  divided  by  Pollux  into  five  ftiafflsr* 

1.  TngkmatlmfatMmm.  TbemaakftirtW 

.i!i!.  st  n:a:i  i>n  the  stage  (vpMf  «»tp, 

from  the  accumotaace  of  the  beard  hi  ii  if  raeimli  j 
shaved.  Tbobmi^wlddlwaoipiDat  cuwotfarind 

to  the  masks,  was  white,  and  bonff  down  with  the 

eiceptinn  of  a  rwtrt  aVioTe  the  f  rrhead,  w  hjch  r^iA 
in  an  acuti-  .ii;.:Ii>,  or  in  a  vjw.A  sha^.  aitc  left  tt? 
taaples  uiicijVLTt'ti.    'I'h's  ns;r.c  :sin       :-'!*  hair 
wTTs  cuili  d  ^Kos.    The  cheeks  of  this  tr-.'-k  T^?f>: 
tiat  and  itanging  downwards    A  •ecand.  ma<x  :ar 
old  men,  called  »««a!>i  Mtfi^  bad  gcvf  boa*,  iaanif 
aronnd  the  hon>!  in  locki.  5  fiill  beard  ant',  apm^;- 
ncnt  Corchcad,  above  which  the  hair  fcraaed  a 
■naU  iyaor.  Tbo  coaalaiaMoo  w«a  prcbably  pair, 
as  the  adjective  Aewcifj  seems  to  indicate.    A  ;L:rd 
mask,  called  mra^noituXios,  had  n!a^  ?.  hair  ialf?- 
spersed  with  grey,  iind  was  snmt-^  h^'it  pale,  h 
probablj  Kpneesied  a  hero  of  from  4  v>  ;    •  •  ^  ^- 
of  nire,  and  in  a  suf!^!  rini:  c<.ndlti<^;-..    11;*  foscrJt 
nuuk,  fiiKaj  oin^p,  represented  a  bero  in  bis  fxls 
vigour,  with  blade  and  enly  bair  and  bcaH,ali«nf 
feat-res  ninl  a  liijh  J^k-jj.    T\.U  .^.ls  pn;faabiyt^'- 
mask  for  most  of  the  tragic  heroes  who  am 
very  mneb  advanoed  in  oge.    Pora  aec— danr  ciaa 
of  heroes  there  were  two  other  masks,  th*  ^a»*« 
and  the  ^ay^irtpos  ii^p  :  the  former  rcpne»«>te'd 
a  fiiir  man  with  floating  locki^,  a  low  irpa^  asd  i 
good  ooloor  in  lii*  countenano^ ;  tlw  oeemid  m 
fairer  mnn,  was  pal.'  .i'kI  of  a  skkly  appoaraccr. 

2.  Traffu:  masks  Jhr  foun^  mat.  Anxmg  th»i 
ore  mentiened,  1.  Tbo  mmtmiMt  wd'pxjmtrm^  a 
ma>k  intended  to  represent  n  mar.  nb^  had  f££t 
entemi  the  age  of  maabood,  and  was  jet  uahtaniei. 
but  of  a  bloominf  and  browniab  ooiipbaaM,  «ii 
with  a  rich  h.  ad  ef  fi-iir.  Tbe  name  wayxp^i^as 
pn^bably  indieatcs  that  the  mn?»k  might  be  csed 
in  a  j,'risat  variety  of  parts.   2.  The  ycarlff»s 

or  {aj)^r  or  fcrjjpoywot,  a  fair  youth  of  %baopl^ 
<ir  iinpndent  chnrrtcter  ;  his  hair  vr^n  cttt't 
formed  a  high  ^^icot ;  hi*  character  was  isiuc»»d 
bj  hi*  fidsed  o^re-biowo.    S.  Noasdraor  w4^m^u, 
resembled  the  precodiii:^  ma^k,  hn\  w.v.-        -^  V  '. 

Joungcr.  The  cotmtezpart  of  these  two  was,  4.  Ike 
vaMt,  a  young  mm  of  a  delieat*  and  wbke  «■■• 

filcxion,  with  fair  locks  and  a  cheerful  ctjantenance 
ike  that  of  a  youihiul  i:  >d.  5.  n^rofiit.  Tberr 
were  two  masks  of  thi5  nami\  both  reprM^atic^ 
young  men  of  an  irxiciblc  appeaaaee^  of  yelov 
roTiipIexion  and  fair  hair  ;  the  one,  however,  w»s 
taller  and  younger,  and  hi*  hair  wa*  fiK>re  eadj 
than  that  of  the  other.  6.  *A»»d«,  a  aaik 
pale,  with  hollow  clv-^  ks  ani  fair  -iting  hair^ 
It  wa*  used  to  n'present  sick  or  wounded  perwics. 
7.  The  -rdpvxpos  might  bouoedlbr  the  «<^7x^«rrst 
if  this  character  was  to  be  repraented  in  a  W^Bf 
ing  or  melancholy  situatir^n. 

3.  Tropic  masks  far  vHi'r  j'rr  -.  P  mer- 
lions  three,  vix.  the  8i«^«p(aT,  which  had  no  vytn 
and  wore  a  band  round  t}i<'  ^:r,<>  :h  white  ha:r. 
The  coimtenance  was  pale,  the  beard  gmy,  ^ 
nose  sharp,  ond  tbe  expremon  of  the  eye*  meba' 
chely.  The  cr<p-f]vawd'ynsv^  at  t^ie  ]K>iii;.  d  heard,  rr- 
prcsentcd  a  man  in  his  best  yc»t%y  with  a  aad 
broad  forehead,  a  high  dyKos,  hardened  fsataR*. 
and  a  red  face.  Tbe  Ardo^^ios,or  tbe  pug^nnse,  v3s 
an  unpndent  face  ^  ith  fiur  liaiQg  hiir,  cf  a  nd 
colour  and  without  bi  ard. 

A.Ttf^W9lh/or  ffm'j}is1tjr^.  Of  these  fi«» 
ipecimena  are  mentioned,  tiil  Ao  vo^  amxim^t 
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in  earlier  timet  called  irapdxjwfwSf  nvntented  an 
old  woman  with  lon^  white  boir,  witn  noble  but 
jtaie  featiina,  to  indicate  a  person  who  had  seen 
better  dajs  ;  the  jpaitStoif  dX«Mfpor,  an  oUl  frecd- 
woaan  ;  the  ypttmaw  ttttwrniv,  ISm  old  domettie 
alave  ;  the  oUrrtKhr  fittrigmtpttf^  a  domestic  slnre 
of  middla  age  ;  and  lastly  the  St^O^'rif,  a  jfiong 
fenale  slanre. 

.r  Tratpc  masJcs  for  free  tcomen,  T!k'  first  of  these, 
called  KorditoiioMf  repretented  a  nale  lady,  with  lonig 
h]aA  ludr  and  a  nd  espraMion  u  her  coantenanee. 
She  go ri<  rally  ahared  the  suflferings of  the  i  rii  cipal 
h«^ro  in  a  play.  The  aecond,  <^led  fuadKovpos 
ifXP^  Teaembled  the  former,  with  the  exception 
that  h<T  liair  was  half  shorn.  She  was  a  woman 
of  middle  a|[e|  and  was  probably  intended  to  repre- 
■ent  the  wife  of  the  chwf  hero,  if  he  was  not  too 
aJvanct-d  in  age.  The  third  is  tliu  ataSKovpos 
9p6«rpttTos,  repieienting  a  newly  married  woman 
in  ibll  bloom  with  long  and  floatbg  hair.  The 
fuurth  is  the  Kovpiftos  iropflcVoj,  a  maiden  of  mature 
age,  with  ihort  hair  divided  on  tlie  middle  of  the 
ferehead,  and  lying  imoothly  aroond  the  head. 
Th»"  dliMir  of  her  countenance  was  rather  pale. 
There  was  another  ma&k  of  the  aame  name,  but  it 
dfflmd  fioro  the  fenner  by  the  ibVowing  circom- 
fLmcefl  :  —  the  hair  was  not  divided  on  the  forehead 
or  curled,  but  wildly  flouting,  to  indicate  that  she 
had  had  much  niflwring  to  go  through.  The  last 
is  the  KSfTT},  or  young  girl.  This  mask  represented 
the  bcauiica  of  a  maiden's  face  in  their  full  bloom, 
nefa  as  the  ftce  of  Danac,  or  any  other  great 
beantj  was  conceived  to  have  been. 

The  account  which  Pollux  gives  of  the  tragic 
aaaska  comprehends  a  greatttaxnber,  but  it  is  small 
in  compnrison  witli  the  great  vorieQr  of  masks  which 
the  decks  must  have  used  in  their  various  trage- 
dies, for  every  hero  and  every  god  who  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  a5  being  of  a  particular  character, 
must  have  been  represented  by  a  porticuliir  uuisk, 
■o  that  the  i^pectators  were  emoled  to  recognise 
him  immediately  on  his  appearance.  For  this 
fery  reason  the  countenances  of  the  gods,  heroes, 
nd  hcxoiui^  anst,  in  point  of  beanty,  have  been 
as  similar  as  possible  to  their  representations  in 
statues  and  paintings,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the 
Greeks  were  accustomed  ;  and  the  distorted  maaka 
with  widely  open  mouths,  which  arc  seen  in  givat 
nnmben  among  the  paintings  of  Hcrculancum  and 
Pompeii  (aee  the  niiiu  xeJ  woodcut  from  Afutto 
Borbim.  ToL  i.  tab.  2Q)  woukl  giro  hut  a  reiy  in- 
adequate notion  of 
the  mnsks  used  at 
Athena  during  the 
raosi  floorishingpe- 
riod  of  the  liTis.  All 
the  representations 
of  tragic  masks  he> 
lon^'iti^  to  this  pe- 
riod, do  not  show 
the  alightest  trace 
of  exaggeration  or 

distortion  in  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and 
the  mouth  b  not  opened  wider  than  woald  be 

tnry  to  eiwible  a  person  to  proiimuice  surh  sounds 
as  oA  or  ba.  In  later  times,  however,  distortions 
and  enggentionf  were  canied  to  a  rery  great 
extent,  but  more  particularly  in  comic  masks,  so 
that  they  in  somo  degree  were  more  caricatures 
tbn  r^ceeentationa  of  ideal  or  real  countemneea. 
(ApoOoo.  Fsf.  JjKiUm.  r,  9,  p.  195,  ed.  Olear; 
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Lucian,  de  SaiiaL  27,  AmadL  23,  A^mtkb.  1 1 ,  Stm»' 
$.  GaU.  26.) 

The  annexed  woodcut  re> 
presents  some  masks,  one  ap- 
parently comic  and  the  other 
tragic,  which  are  placed  at  the 
feet  of  the  ehoiagus  in  the 
eelebmted  nosaie  found  at 
Pompeii,  (jl/fwo  Borbon,  vol. 
ii.  tab.  56 ;  Ueli,  Pomp.  vol.  i. 
pi.  45.) 

II.  Comic  Masks. — In  the  old  Attic  comedy, 
in  which  living  and  distinguished  persons  were  so 
often  bronght  upon  the  stage,  it  waa  neoemaiy  that 
the  masks.  thn;!i;h  to  prune  extent  tlu(y  niay  ha vo 
been  caricatures,  should  in  the  main  points  be 
ftithinl  portndti  of  the  udividwtfai  whom  thqr 
were  intended  to  represent,  as  otherwise  the  object 
of  the  comic  poets  could  not  have  been  attained. 
The  ehoroa  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  certain 
phantastic  dramatis  personae,  rendered  sometimes 
a  complete  masq^uerade  necessary  ;  as  in  those  cases 
when  the  cboreatae  appeared  with  the  heads  of 
birds  or  of  fi*oc:s,  Ac.  Wc  may  remark  here,  t)y 
the  way,  that  the  chorus  of  tragedy  appeared  gene- 
rally without  masks,  the  Bnmenidei  irf  Acachyloa 
being  probably  only  an  exception  to  the  genfral 
rule.  The  masks  of  the  characters  in  the  old  Attic 
comedy  were  therefore,  on  the  whole,  fiiithfbl  to 
life,  and  free  from  the  liurlesque  cxaggen\tinns  which 
we  see  in  the  nuuks  of  later  times.  A  change  was 
made  in  the  eomic  masks,  when  it  was  forbidden  to 
represent  in  comedy  the  archon  hy  imitating  his 
person  upon  the  8t4ige  (Schol.  ud  ArLsloph.  Nub. 
31),  and  still  more,  shortly  after,  by  the  extension 
of  this  law  to  all  Athenian  citizens.  (Schol.  a<l 
Arutoph.  Ach.  1I4!>,  Av.  1297;  Suid.  «.  r.  'htrri- 
fiaxos.)  The  cmsefjucnce  of  such  laws  was,  that 
the  nia4.'?  henceforth,  instead  of  individualsi,  repre- 
sented classes  of  men,  i.  e.  they  were  masks  typical 
of  men  of  certain  professions  or  tndea,  of  n  particu- 
lar nge  or  station  in  life,  and  some  were  gioteaqne 
airicatures.  A  number  of  standing  charaeten  or 
masks  was  thus  introduced  in  comedy.  PoUttZ 
gives  a  list  of  such  standing  masks,  which  are 
divided,  like  those  of  tragedy,  into  five  dosses. 

1.  (hmie  masks  for  old  men.  Nine  mailca  of 
this  class  are  mentioned.  The  mask  leprescnting 
the  oldest  man  was  called  irdinrof  wpctros :  his 
head  was  shaved  to  the  skb,  he  had  a  mild  ex- 
measion  about  liis  eyebrows,  his  beard  was  thick, 
hit  eheeka  htrflow,  and  his  eyes  melancholy,  liis 
complexion  was  pnle,  and  the  whole  expression  of 
the  countenance  waa  mild.  2.  The  vdnos  h-tpos 
was  of  a  more  emaciated  and  more  vehement  ap- 
pearance, gild  and  pale  ;  he  had  hair  on  his  head 
and  a  beard,  but  the  hair  was  red  and  hia  ears 
broken.  8.  The  irftfiikv,  likewise  an  old  man, 
with  a  thin  crown  of  hair  round  his  head,  an  aijai- 
line  noee,  and  a  tlat  cbiutenancc.  His  right  eye- 
brow was  higher  than  the  left.  4.  The  trpfa-Surijt 
had  a  long  and  floating  baird,  and  likewise  a  crown 
of  hair  round  his  head ;  his  eyeutuws  were  raised, 
but  his  whole -aspect  waa  that  of  an  idle  man.  5. 
i  The  ipfjLuiyftoK  was  bald-headed,  but  had  a  beard 
and  raised  eyebrows,  and  waa  of  angiy  appearance. 

6.  The  itop¥c€ovKif  resembled  the  mask  odled 
\vKQiii,^(io^,  hut  his  lips  wore  contorted,  the  eye- 
brows contracted,  aud  the  bead  without  any  hair. 

7.  The  i^uimwt  Mrtfoi  had  a  pointed  beard, 
but  WM  otherwiae  without  haid  8.  The  ofiiw- 
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irur/wVy  or  pnintM  board,  was  likewise  bald  henJed, 
had  extended  eye-brows,  and  was  lonkintr  ill-tem- 
pered. 9.  The  XwMM^fcior  had  a  thick  board, 
was  conspicuous  on  nrro-int  of  bis  long  chin,  and 
the  form  of  his  eyebruws  ejcprciised  great  curiosity. 

The  umexed  oomie 
mask,  reprooontincT  an  old 
man,  is  taken  from  the 
Mum  Boriam  toL  i. 
tab.  A. 

2.  Comic  tu'iiJcs  fur 
jfomng  mem.  Pollux  enu- 
merates ten  ma';ks  of  this 
kind.  1.  Theirayx/^''" 
formed  the  tniuhidll  from 
the  old  to  the  young  men ; 

he  had  but  few  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  showed 
a  muscular  constitution  (ti/^ootik*}!),  was  rather 
red  in  the  face,  the  upper  part  of  his  head  was 
bald,  his  hair  was  4«d,  and  his  eyebrows  raised. 
2.  The  vtwivHOS  nikas  was  votmger  than  the  pre- 
cedioff  one,  and  with  low  eyebrowi.  He  repre- 
Miitea  a  young  mm  of  gviod  edaeation  toA  fond  of 
gynniastic  exercises.  8.  The  vtavlaKOi  o5Aoj,  or 
the  thick- haired  young  man,  was  young  and  hand- 
■one,  and  of  %  blooming  countenance,  his  eyebrows 
were  extended,  and  there  was  only  ,ine  wrinkle 
upon  bi«>forehead.  4.  The  vtaviaKos  &vaX^s,  his 
mir  WM  like  that  of  the  wiyxptivros^  hot  be  was 
the  JomigeBt  of  all,  and  repr«  >f  iiti  d  a  tender  youth 
bnoglit  vp  in  seclusion  from  the  world,  b.  The 
Aypeoter  or  nutic  young  man,  bad  a  dailc  com- 
plexion, broad  lips,  a  pi i:^  nose,  and  a  crown  of  hair 
round  his  head.  6.  The  Maturros  (rrpani^ns 
or  the  ItMrmidable  toWer,  with  bh^k  hair  hanging 

over  lii«  forehead.  7»  The  intrTtitTTO^  SfVTfpof 
was  the  same  as  the  pncedinff,  only  younger  and 
of  a  flitr  eomplexioa.  8.  The  M«Xa(  or  the  ftitlerer, 

and  9.  The  xo/xfo-iroT  or  parasite  were  dark  (com- 
nore  Athen.  \'u  p.  237),  and  had  aquiline  floscs. 
Both  were  niparently  of  a  tympathiainsr  nature  ; 

the  parajiiti',  h  iwever.  ha'l  broken  ears,  was  meny- 
looking,  and  luid  a  wicked  expression  about  his 
eyebrows.  1 0.  The  ciworuct^s  represented  a  stranger 
in  !i[>Iendid  attire,  his  beard  was  shaved  and  his 
cheeks  pierced  through.  The  (TiKt\tR6s  w.'U  another 
parasite. 

S.  Comic  tiKtsLi  for  male  s'./rrv.  Of  this  cla.ss 
•even  masks  are  mentioned.  1 .  The  mask  repro- 
•enting  a  Tery  old  man  was  called  irc{nror,  and  had 
prey  liair  to  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  his 
liberty.    2.  The  rrytftitM  dtpdiruir  had  his  red  hair 

eitted,  ndecd  ejrebiowa,  and  a  eontneted  forehead, 
e  was  among  slaves  the  same  character  as  the 
rpt(r90Ti}s  among  freemen.  3.  The  Karat  rpixiay, 
or  Kara;  TeTptxeofiivos,  was  half  bald-headed,  had 
red  hair  nnd  raised  eyebrows.  4.  The  oi\os 
dtpdnuy,  or  the  thick-haired  slave,  had  red  hair 
and  a  rod  countenance  ;  he  was  without  eyebrows, 
and  bad  a  distorted  countenance.  5.  The  dtpdww 
ft4ffos  bald-headed  and  had  red  hair.  6.  The 
dfpdmev  T€TTj{  was  bald-headi  d  and  dark,  but 
had  two  or  three  tUpe  of  hair  on  his  head  and  on 
hli  chin,  and  hie  eonntenanee  was  distorted.  7. 
The  inlffficTTo^  Tiyfixwv^  or  the  fierce  Linking  slave, 
resembled  tlie  iiy*fti»t>  dtftdirw  with  the  exception 
of  the  hair. 

4.  Comic  niasls  for  o'<l  irmnrn.  Pollux  men- 
tions tliree,  viz.  the  ypc^ioy  icrxyi^y  or  \vKal- 
pi0Vf  a  tall  woman  with  many  bnt  small  wrinkles 
and  pale  bnt  with  animated  ejvs;  tlie  waxtid 
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ypavt,  or  the  fat  old  woman  with  large  wrinkl^^, 
and  a  band  round  her  head  keeping  the  hair  to- 
gether ;  and  the  ypatSioy  oucovpir,  or  the  domettic 
old  woman.  Her  ch<-eks  were  hollow,  and  she  had 
only  two  teeth  on  each  side  of  her  mouth. 

5.  Cbsne  ma$kt  for  young  teomm.    Pollux  men- 
tions fourteen,  viz.  —  l.The  yvi-^  XttcriK^,  or  the 
tiilkfttivc  woman  ;  her  liair  was  $.moothiy  combed 
down,  the  eyebrows  rather  raised,  and  the  com* 
piexion  white.       Th  -  yvy^  of-X-rj  was  only  dis- 
tintmished  for  her  tine  head  of  hair.    3.  The  K6pij 
had  her  hair  combed  smoothly,  had  high  and  black 
eyebrows,  and  a  white  complexion.    4.  The  ^fvio- 
Kopri  had  a  whiter  complexion  than  the  former,  htr 
hair  was  l  ound  upaboTetbe  ferehead,  and  she  was 
intended  to  represent  a  yotmg  woman  who  had  not 
been  married  more  than  once.  5.  Another  mask  «f 
the  same  name  was  only  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  hair 
was  represented.    6.  The  vwapfnwiKm  JUcnci, 
an  elderly  woman  who  had  once  been  a  ywsllime, 
and  whose  hair  was  partly  grey,  7.  The  waUtaKf 
resembled  the  former,  lint  had  a  bettff  head  «f 
hair,       The  rtKtioy  iratpuchv  was  more  roi  in 
the  &ce  than  the  ^cvSoitiipif,  and  liad  locks  sboot 
her  ears.   9.  The  frvifilBior  was  of  a  less  good  sf- 
pearance,  and  wore  a  band  round  the  head.  10. 
The  8(dxpv9'os  iralpa  deriTed  the  name  from  the 
gold  with  whldi  her  luur  was  idonied.  II.  The 
Sia'uiTpor  fralpa,  from  the  vari^nted  hand  r<  nur/1 
around  her  bead.  1 2.  The  A^^oratior,  firom  tbe  or- 
cnmstance  of  her  hair  beinf^  dressed  in  soeh  a  ssB- 
ncr  that  it  stood  upright  upon  the  head  in  thcfona 
of  a  lampos.    IS.  The  alpa  rfpixovpos  represented 
a  female  slave  newly  bought  and  wearing  only  a 
white  chiton.    14.  The  irapa}^r}<pi<rT6v  wus  a  slate 
distinguished  by  a  pug-nose  and  her  hair ;  she 
attended  vpon  hetaerBe,and  wogBacrecas»cols«d 
chiton. 

Numcrotu  as  these  maUcs  are,  the  list  camiot  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  eemplete,  for  we  kasw 

that  there  were  other  ytandin?  masks  for  pervorj 
following  particular  kinds  of  trade,  which  art  not 
mentioned  in  Pollux.  Alaeson  of  M^aia,  for  ex- 
ample, is  said  to  have  invented  a  pmiliar  mask 
called  after  his  owti  name  fjMlauy^  another  for  a 
slave,  and  a  third  to  repiesent  a  cook.  (Albm.nr. 
p.  n").0.)  From  this  passage  of  Athenaeus  we  al« 
icani  that  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  wrote  a  work 
wepl  vpoffdirtm, 

III.  Masks  vskij  iv  the  Satvric  Prava. 
The  nioaks  used  m  this  species  of  the  Onv  k  dranu 
were  intended  to  represent  Salyts,  Silona^  .im) 
similar  companions  of  Dionysus  whence  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenances  and  the  form  of  their 
heads  may  easily  be  iraaf;ined-  Pollux  only  mcJh 
tions  the  grey-headed  Satyr,  the  unbearded  Sitrr, 
Silcnus,  and  the  wdmcos,  and  adds  that  the  chanw* 
ters  <tf  alt  tbe  other  Satvric  masks  either  resembH 
these,  or  were  sufficiently  expressed  in  their  tamti, 
e.g.  the  Papposilenus  was  an  old  man  with  a  venr 
predominant  animal  character.  (Compare  Eiclutidt, 
de  DramaU  Comieo-Satyrieo,  pi  81.)  A  grMesqw 
mask  of  a  Satyr,  together  with  one  of  tbe  fiwst 
specimens  of  a  tragic  mask,  is  contained  in  tbs 
Townly  Oallery  in  the  British  Museum,  sad  is  re- 
presented on  the  following  page. 

As  repards  the  earliest  representations  of  theiT* 
gukr  drama  among  the  Konuuu,  it  is  expmity 
stated  by  Diomedes  (iii.  p.  486,  ed.  Patsch.\  tM 
were  not  used,  bnt  ncrdy  the  galenu  sr 
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trig;  and  thnt  Roscius  Galliu,  ulout  the  year  100 
B.  c,  was  thf  first  who  iiitruducL-d  the  use  of  masks. 
It  should,  however,  be  remcmliiTcd  that  moisks  had 
been  ttsed  long  before  that  time  in  the  Atellanae 
(Fcst.  s.  r.  Pertonaia\  bo  that  the  innoration  of 
ilowiiu  must  have  been  confined  to  the  regular 
dma,  that  is,  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  As  for  the 
hna»  of  Roman  maiki,  it  may  be  presnmed  that, 
hf'mg  introduced  from  Greece  at  so  late  a  period, 
thcv  had  the  same  defects  as  those  used  in  Greece 
mt  the  time  when  the  art*  were  in  their  decline, 
and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  all  worics  of 
art,and  the  jiaintings  of  Herculaneiunand  Ronipcii, 
in  which  nuska  are  represented  s  for  the  masks 
appear  niui^nrally  dutorted  and  the  month  always 
wide  open.  The  evjjro'»sion8  of  Roman  writfra 
also  sapport  this  supposition.  (Gellius,  t.  7  i  Juv> 
nu  175.)  Wemay  mention  here  that  some  of  the 
oMest  MSS.  of  Terence  contain  n^prosentations  of 
HoDum  nuuks,  and  from  these  MSS.  they  iuire 
heen  capiti  in  teveta!  modem  editions  of  that  poet, 
OS  in  the  edition  puLlishcd  at  Urhino  in  IT'^'),  fol., 
aod  in  that  of  Dacier.  The  cut  annexed  contains 
leuiawiitilhim  ct  fimr  of  these  masks  prefixed  to 
the  Andria. 


When  actors  at  Rome  displeased  their  audience 
and  were  hissed,  they  were  obliged  to  take  off  their 
niask*  ;  but  those  who  acted  in  the  Atellanae  were 
not  obliged  to  do  so.  (Feat «.  a.  Pmtcmntn/abtUa  ; 
Maerob.  Sat.  ii  7.)  The  Roman  mimes  nerer  wore 
masks.  [MiMt  s]  (Comjaire  Fr.  De  Ficoroni, 
DinmrtatiQ  de  Lurci$  $eeMcis  et  FUfurii  comieU  ami, 
Rem^  Rome  1796aDdl750,  4to ;  Fr.StieTe,J!>&an^ 

tatif  'if  rri  scmicag  apuil  JiDiiinnus  f)rii/im\)  [L.  S.] 

PE'KTICA,  the  pole,  used  by  the  Auaimxn- 
■OKB^  was  also  eallM  DwcmmnA  hecanse  it  was 

ten  feet  lonj;^.  On  account  of  its  use  in  lussigninj; 
lands  to  the  members  of  a  colour,  it  is  sometimes 
represented  on  medals  by  the  side  of  the  aogorial 
plough.  (ProfKTt.  iv.  1.  30.)  [J.  Y.] 

PES  {■wous)f  a  foot,  the  standard  measure  of 
leagth  -amoiy  the  Qrseks  and  Romans,  as  weD  as 
amoDg  nearty  all  other  nations,  both  andent  and 


modem.  Veri-  little  iietds  to  be  atldei!  to  what 
hiis  be.  n  .siid  of  the  Gruk  and  iiunmu  feet  under 

MKNSfKA. 

The  Romans  applied  the  imcial  dt\-ision  [As]  to 
the  foot,  which  thus  contained  12  unciae^  whence 
our  inches  ;  ajid  many  of  the  words  used  to  express 
certain  numbers  of  unciae  are  applied  to  the  parts 
of  the  foot  ( Veget  de  Re  Milit.  i.  5  ;  Plin.  H.N. 
xxrii.  5.  s.  11,  xiii.  1.5.)  It  was  uImi  divided  into 
1 6  ^giH  (finger-breadths) :  tliis  mode  of  division 
was  nsed  especially  by  architects  and  land-snr- 
vryors,  and  is  fuund  on  all  the  font  nua^iires  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  /'o/&»  (the  thumb),  which 
is  nsed  in  modem  Latm  lor  m  ImA,  is  not  fbmd 
in  the  ancient  writers,  but  Pliiiy  {II. \.  xxvii.  J), 
zv.  24,  ziiL  23)  uses  the  adjective  poUioariM  (of  a 
thnmbis  btesdth  or  thickness). 

From  the  anaknr  of  the  as,  liavc  al'.o  dupon' 
(Hum  for  2  feet  (C^mm.  iii.  15,  &.c.),aiid  pe»  setter- 
Hits  for  2^  feet.  (Leg.  XII.  Tab.,  Tab.  riiL)  The 

ihi'  f  .-uli'iivisimis  and  niiilt'jiles  of  tlie  foot  will  be 

found  mentioned  under  Mk.nsura,  and  more  fully 
described  in  their  proper  plaees.  (See  also  the 

Tables.)  One  itinerary  measure,  Avhich  has  been 
omitted  in  its  proper  place,  is  the  Lemfa^  or  Lettca^ 
which  was  a  Gallic  measure  150O  passos  or  1^ 
mile.  (Ammian.  Marc.  xvi.  12;  Itin.  Antonin.) 
Stones  are  still  found  on  the  roads  iu  France  with 
distances  nmiked  on  them  in  Jeiyae.  [Milliark.] 
The  square  font  (/x.f  <j«adratus)  is  called  by 
Frontinus  couUratui^  and  by  Boethius  contradue. 
Frontiiius  applies  the  term  qmtdrotn*  to  the  cubic 
foot,  and  the  same,  as  a  msasore  of  capad^,  was 

called  QL'ADKANTAL. 

Certdn  peenliar  ibot-mensiir>'.%  ditTerinf:  from  the 
ordinary  ones,  are  montioiu-d  liy  ancient  writer?. 
The  .Sanii  ui,  which  was  tlie  same  as  the  Egyptian 
foot,  is  ki;  ij  fi  nu  the  length  of  the  Egyptian 
cubit  as  derived  from  the  Nilometer  (namely, 
177427037  6  inches)  to  have  contained  1 1  •82«523li4 
inches,  or  Wtn  than  11^  inches.  A  larger  foot 
than  the  common  standard  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  Asia  Minor.  Heron  {de  Mtus.  p.  368) 
names  the  Royal  or  Philaetcrian  fu<^)t  as  being  16 
finger-breadths,  and  the  Italian  as  13^,  and  he  also 
mentions  a  mile  (ftlKtoy)  of  5400  Itfdian  or  4500 
royal  feet  Ideler  supposes  that  the  Italian  foot 
means  the  common  Roman,  and  the  royal  a  Greek 
foot  larger  than  the  common  standard,  corre.<ipond<> 
ing  to  the  stadium  of  7  to  the  mile,  which  had 
been  introduced  before  Heron's  time,  namely, 
the  tenth  century.  The  Pet  J>rurimtm  or  foot  of 
Drusus,  contained  Roman  inches  =  13*1058 
English  inches.  It  was  used  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  Italy  fbr  measnrtng  hmd,  and  was  the 
standard  among  the  Tuugri  in  Lower  Germany. 

(Uussey,  on  Jndemt  Weijfkit,  &c..  Appendix ; 
Worm,  de  Pond,  chaps.  6  and  7  ;  BSckhli  Meirofoff. 

U/itcnur/i.  pp.  196,  iVc  ;  Idcler,  L'tiiun^n  und  Fid- 
chenmaetes  Frdret,  Obtervatkmt  sur  le  Happort  dee 
MUmret  Oteeipiet  et  dee  Mteuree  Jfamafast,  M6n. 
de  I'Acad.  ci'Inserip.  t.  xxiv.  pp.  551,  &c  [P.S.] 
PESSI  (ir<a(roi).  [LATanNCULL] 
PB'SSULUS,  [JAMVA,p.626,b.] 
PETALISMUS  imraXwiUi).  (ExuLiim, 
p.  515,  a.1 

PB'TASUS.  rPa»w«.] 
PETAURISTAE.  [Pktaurum.] 
PETAUHUM  (Wrovpor,  wirtvpor)  is  said  br 
the  (heek  gmranMirians  to  have  been  a  pole  or  bsard, 
on  which  fowls  roosted.  (Heqrch.  #.«;;  PoUns,x. 
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166.)  Wc  u\iO  find  the  naine  of  Pclaurum  in  the 
Rooian  games,  and  conudenible  doaVt  hat  arucn 
reiipectin{j  its  mi^aninjf.  It  socms,  however,  to 
liave  hci'.n  a  board  raoving  up  and  down,  with  a 
person  at  each  fiod,  and  lappocled  in  the  middle, 
•omcthing  like  oitr  »ee-iaw ;  only  U  appears  to 
have  been  much  longer,  and  conaequentljr  went  to 
a  greater  )i<Mu;)it  than  is  common  amongst  us. 
Some  writ(?rs  dt'Kribe  it  as  a  machine,  from  which 
those  who  exhibited  were  raised  to  a  great  height 
and  then  seemed  to  fly  to  the  ground  ;  but  tbi«  in- 
terpretation doea  not  affte  io  w«U  with  the  pas- 
tagos  oF  the  aneient  antnors  aa  th«  one  preriously 
lufiit'i  1  ;  (Luiil.  up.  Fi'si.  s.v.  I'dfiurist.  ;  Jut. 
xiv.  2(;j  i  Mart  xi.  31.  3 ;  ManiL  t.  433.)  The 
penont,  who  took  pert  m  this  game,  were  called 
J't  t  iiir'n^lae  or  Pet.iuri'larii ;  but  this  iKime  so(  ins 
to  have  been  also  applied  in  rather  a  wider  siguid- 
cation.  (Compnra  Petron.  58.) 
PKTI'TOR.  rAcToR] 

PKfO'RKITUM,  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
which,  like  die  EsaaovM,  was  adopted  by  the 

Ilomnns  in  imiUition  of  the  (iauls.  (Ilnr.  S<il.  i.  C>. 
104.)  It  ditferedirom  the  IIahmamaxa  in  being 
nneovered.  Its  name  is  obriously  compounded  fk 
pefor,  fdiir,  and  rif,  a  wheel.  Festiis  (s.  r.)  in  ox- 
plaining  this  etymology  o)>scrves  that  jtetor  meant 
tbor  in  Oscan  and  in  Aeolic  Greek.  There  is  no 
reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  remark  ;  but, 
since  Pctor  meant  four  in  ninny  other  Kuropcun 
languages,  it  it  more  probable  that  the  Ilomnns 
derived  the  name,  tojjelher  with  the  fnshion  of  this 
vchicl.',  fn>iii  the  ( lauU.  Gellius  (xv.  30)  expressly 
tava  that  it  is  a  Gallic  word.  [J,  Y.] 

'Pi:ZETA£EI  (ircC^oifot).  [ExsitaTUa,  p. 
4«»,  b.J 

PIIALANGAE  or  PALANGAE  (<f»i\arrfs\ 
nny  Ion?  cylindrical  j)i<'ce8  of  wood,  such  as  tninks 
or  brunches  of  trees  (llerotl.  iii.  Ul  ;  Plin.  //.A'. 
xiL  4.  8.  H),  tnmcheons  (Plin.  //.  A',  vii.  5(i. 
s.  57),  and  j)<)les  used  to  carry  burthens.  The 
carriers  who  used  these  poles  were  called  plmlan- 
parii  {Glos$.  Ant.  $.  v.\  and  also  kegapkoii^  tdra- 
jt/iori,  &c.,  according  as  thej  worked  in  parties  of 
six,  four,  or  two  persons. 

The  word  wns  especially  used  to  signify  rollers 
placed  under  ships  to  move  them  on  dry  land,  so 
as  to  draw  them  upon  shore  or  into  the  water 
(SiivfmTfoi  KvKtvSpoi,  Branck^ Anal .  iii.  ViD  ;  Ajjoll. 
lihod.  L  375—389).  This  was  efifccted  either  by 
making  use  of  the  oon  as  levers,  and  at  the  same 
time  fa-tening  to  the  stem  of  the  ship  cables  with 
a  nooso  (fiii^ii'dos),  against  which  the  lailom 
pressed  with  their  breasts,  as  we  see  in  oar  canal 
iiavi..,'at;(.u  (Orph.  Ajyati.  'jaD— 24n,  270— LV-'H, 
or  by  the  use  of  maciiines.  (Jior.  Cum.  i.  4.  2.) 
Rollers  were  employed  in  u>e  nune  manner  to 
move  milifatv  enj;ines  (Caesar,  DeJl.  Civ.  ii.  10). 

PHALANX  (^xiAoyi).  LJ^XKaciTU8,pp.4ti2,b, 
488.] 

PIIALA'RICA.  [IIasta,  p.  580, a.] 
PHA'LEliA  {<pdKapQv\  a  boss,  disc,  or  crescent 
of  metal,  in  many  cases  of  gold  (Herod.  L  215  ; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  .5.>()  ;  Claudian.  A/»(V/.  [U)  and  beau- 
tifully WToiight  so  as  to  be  highly  prized.  (Cic. 
IVrr.  ir.  12.)  Ornamenta  of  this  description, 
l)eing  used  in  pTirs,  are  scarcely  ercr  mentioned 
except  in  the  plural  luuubcr.  The  names  for  them 
•  are  evidently  foni.r  l  from  the  term  ^dAM,  which 
is  exitlained  under  (Jai.ka.  fCompare  Horn.  //. 
xvi.  lU(i.)    Lcsidcd  ilic  mct.illic  onuuucnts  of  the 


heimet  siiuUar  dccoratioixs  wer  •  samctlmes,  ihouih 
very  rarelj,  won  hy  warriors  on  other  p^ns  of 
their  dress  or  armour,  probably  up>n  the  l^ar.. 
(Virg.  Aeu.  ix.  350,  ibli.)    The  negro  shr^-i  vho 
were  kept  by  opulent  Romans  wore  tnnn  ►a*, 
pcnded  round  their  necks.    (Sueton.  AVn*,  3it.) 
Also  the  tiara  of  the  king  of  Penis  mu  thai 
adorned.   (Aeschyl.  /Vrs.  668.)  •  Bet  ire  noit 
commonly  rend  of  phalcrae  as  oniaments  sttacbed 
to  the  harness  of  hofses  (Xen.  HeUen.  ir.  1.  §  39 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  v.  310 ;  Cell.  v.  .1 ;  Claitdian,i^.3(), 
especially  ahoat  the  head  (ofiwvKripta  f^Xo^ 
Soph.  Ofd.  OoL  1089  ;  Eurip.  SmppL  586 ;  Orqt. 
Cor.  </r  Ditih  d.  p.  50ft,  ed.  Schafer ),  and  often  Tora 
as  i)cndiuit«  (pentiiiti^  Plin.  i/.JV.  xzxnL  12.1. 
74),  so  ai  to  prodnce  a  terrifie  efltBCt  what  sUn 
by  th<'  rapid  motions  of  the  horse  (jbuimlm  fit- 
Urae,  Claud  ian,  t«  iv.  Cons.  Honor.  54i)i  Thm 
omamenti  were  often  bestowed  npoB  kmnci  br 
the  Roman  generals  in  the  same  roaaaer  ai  Hit 
Armllla,  the  Torqitks,  the  basta  pma  [HAnrs],  i 
and  the  crown  of  gold  [Corona  },  in  oidsr  1»  adt  | 
n  public  and  permanent  acknowle^knnentof  bmrtj 
and  merit.  (Juv.xvi.  60  ;  GeU.  iL  11.)   [J.Y.J  i 
PHALLUS.  f1>tONTRfA,p.4n,a) 
PHALOS(<^oO.    [G\LEA.]  ' 
PHARETRA  {<(^Tpa^ap.  Jferod.^QftTptm\ 
a  qoiver.  A  quiver,  fuO  of  atrowa,  was  theainl  se* 
companiment  of  the  bow.  [.Arccs.]  Itwaifnns^ 
<iucntly  part  of  the  attire  of  every  nation  adiiict<^ 
to  archery.  Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epitlMti  Crrtu, 
Lf/rtft,  Thrclfsa  {(icnrn.  iii.  345,  AfTi.  riL  W\ 
xi.  8511)  ;  Ovid  mentions       fiiareiratm  Gdu  ilf  , 
PontOj  i.  8.  6)  ;  Heiodotns  n»presents  it  a*  ptrt  I 
of  the  ordinary  armour  of  the  Persians  (viL  61). 
The  quiver,  like  the  bow  eas.-  (eorytus),  wai  pria- 
cipally  made  of  hide  or  1.  ather  (Her(»d.  il  l4l\ 
and  was  adorned  with  crold  ( .\nacr.  xiv.  C> ;  airntfs, 
Virg.  Am.  iv.   l.'{;{,   xi.   If.iH),  jainting  (Urid, 
Kpist.Iffr.  xxi.  17.3),  and  braidinsr  {rohi^^arrm, 
Theocrit  xxv.  265).    It  bad  a  lid  (tw^Hob.  j 
//.  iv.  116,  Orf.  ix.  31 1>,  and 
from  the  right  should,  r  by  a  tell  [BaitkisI, 
(KUising  over  the  breast  and  liehind  the  back,  (tiet 
I'  c.)   Its  most  common  position  was  en  the  kft 
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kip,  in  the  osoal  place  of  the  sword  [Glaoius], 
•ad  caawqaenfly^  u  Pindar  mvi,  ^nnder  the 

ci:...*'-  (Ol.  ii.  150.  ».  91)  or  **«nd.r  the  arm" 
(inrai\4yioy^  TbeocriL  xvii.  ;iO).  It  was  worn  thus 
hf  the  ScTtbini  (SehoL  im  PimcL  I  e.)  and  by  the 
Eevptiaoi  (Wilkinson,  Mnn.  and  Cunt.  vol.  i.  pp. 
SI  1,  301),  and  ii  so  repre«ented  ia  the  preceding 
fijmre  of  the  Amaaon  Dimanaeha,  copied  from  a 

Gri-ek  va-p.  (Hope,  Ctisfnmr  i\f  ih,^  A  nn'rtifs,  i.  2*2.) 
The  left-band  figure  in  the  soiuc  woodcut  is  from 
ooe  of  the  Aegina  marble*.  It  is  the  statue  of  an 
Asiatic  archer,  whose  qtiivrr  (frncttircd  in  the 
origioai)  is  suspended  equally  Ion-,  but  with  the 
epniny  towards  his  right  elbow,  so  that  it  woold 
be  neccssarj'  for  him  in  takiiii,'  the  arrows  to  pass 
bis  hand  behind  his  body  instead  of  before  it.  To 
Ata  fiubion  n-as  opposed  the  Cretan  method  of 
canyintr  the  quiver,  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
weodcut,  p.  270,  and  is  uniformly  seen  in  the 
ancient  stitnes  of  Diana.  [J.  Y.] 

PHARMACON  GHAPHE  ((l>ap^i(LKu,v  ot  tpafy- 
ftoKtlas  ypacpi)),  an  indicUntiit  a<,'ainst  one  who 
caused  the  death  of  another  by  poison,  whether 
given  with  intent  to  kill  or  to  obtain  undue  intlu- 
ence.  (Pollux,  viiL  40,  117  ;  Dcmosth.  c  ArLilmr. 
627  ;  Ariptm.  in  Or.  Antiph.  KanrX*  ^<V^)  It 
was  tried  by  the  court  of  Areiojmaiis.  That  the 
malicious  intent  was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
crioM,  nay  be  gathered  from  the  expressions  iK 
vpovouxr,  ^{  iTt€ovKr\i  ko)  vpoSouX^f,  in  Antiphon 
(^e.  iii  112,  ed.  Steph  ).  The  punishment  was 
death,  bat  might  (nodrabt)  ba  nitigaud  by  the 
coart  under  palliating  circnmstanoes.  We  have 
examples  of  such  7pa4>ai  in  the  speech  of  Antiphon 
already  cited,  and  that  entitled  irtpX  rov  xop*vTov. 
CMeier,  AttProe.  p.  311.)  Among  the  Greeks, 
women  appear  to  hare  been  most  addicted  to  this 
crime,  as  we  learn  from  various  |>ri.^<;ige8  in  ancient 
aothun.  Such  women  ore  called  «papnaKlSts  and 
fapftoKtvrpUu.  Poisonous  drugs  were  frequently 
administered  as  love  potions,  or  for  other  purposes 
of  a  aimilar  natoie.  Men  whose  minds  were  af- 
fected hy  than  were  mid  <papnaK^y.  Wills  made 
liya  man  uml.  r  tlio  influence  of  drugs  (inrh  ^>apfid- 
Kam)  were  void  at  Atbeni.  (Dcmosth.  o.  Sunik, 
IlSa)  [C.R.K.] 

PHAROS  or  PHARUS  (<pdpos\a  light-house. 
The  most  celebrated  light-boose  of  antiquity  was 
tfiat  aititated  at  the  entntnee  to  the  port  of  Alez- 
.mdria.  It  was  built  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidos  on  an 
islaod,  which  bore  the  same  name,  by  command  of 
one  of  the  Ptotemiea,  and  at  an  expense  of  800 
Ui'.-nts.  (Plin.  //.  iV.  xxxvi.  ]'2  ;  St.  ph.  Ryz.  s.  v. 
*dpos  ;  Achill.  Tat.  t.  6.)  It  was  square,  con- 
atmctod  of  white  itone,  and  with  admuable  art ; 
exceedingly  lofty,  and  in  all  respects  of  great 
dimensions.  (Caesar, /^tf//.  Or.  iiL  1 12.)  It  con- 
tained ndmy  sloriea  (woAvdpo^r,  Stralxs  xrii.  I. 
f  6),  which  diminished  in  width  from  below  up- 
wardsi.  (Ilerodiao,  iv.  3.)  The  upper  stories  had 
wiadowB  looking  aeawarda,  and  tinvhea  or  firea 
were  kept  burning  in  them  liy  ni^'ht  in  order  to 
guide  Teasels  into  the  harbour.  (Val.  Flacc.  vii. 
84  ;  aea  Bartoli,  LucAmL  nl  12.) 

Plinv  (!.r.)  mcntiom  the  light-houiet  of  Ostia 
and  liaveuna,  and  saya  that  there  were  similar 
towiers  at  many  other  pfawei.  They  are  repre- 
sented on  the  medals  of  Apamea  and  other  mari- 
time cities.  The  name  of  Pltaros  was  given  to 
them  in  allusion  to  that  at  Alenndria,  which  was 
the  model  for  their  constnictioii.  (Herodian,  f,  e. ; 


SucUm.  Claud.  20  ;  Brunck,  A»aL  tl  I8G.)  The 
Pharot  of  Brondnsium,  for  example,  was,  like  that 
of  Alexandria,  an  island  with  a  light-house  upon 
it.  (Mela,  ii.  7.  §  13  ;  Steph.  Bya;  ^&)  Snefamiiia 
(Tiber.  74)  mentions  another  puuroa  at  Gapreae. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  jiliari  remain- 
ing in  Britain.  The  first  is  within  the  precincts 
of  Dover  Castle.  It  ii  ahoot  40  fieet  high,  octago- 
nnl  cvf iT!i;i]Iy,  tapering  frum  l.-  low  upwards,  and 
built  with  narrow  courses  of  brick  and  much  wider 
conrses  of  atone  in  alteraate  portiona.  The  apaee 
within  the  tower  is  square,  the  sides  of  the  octagon 
without  and  of  the  square  within  being  equal,  via., 
each  15  Roman  feeL  The  door  la  seen  at  the 
bottom.  (Stukely, //m.  Curinn.  p.  1-J9.)  A  similar 
pharos  formerly  existed  at  lioulogne,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bnilt  by  Caligula.  (Sttetfln.CUi0t> 
46  ;  Montfaucon,  Suppftm.  vol.  iv.  L,  vi.  3,  4.)  The 
round  tower  here  introduced  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  on  the  co.ist  of  Flintshire.  (Pennant,  Par.  of 
Wkiu/ord  OMd  Hol^iMlit  p.  1 12.)         (J.  Y.J 


PHAROS  (fSfwj).  [Pallium.] 

PHASE'LUS  (^dffiiXot),  was  a  vessel  rather 
long  and  narrow,  apparently  so  called  Dtom  its  re- 
semblance to  the  sluipe  of  a  phaaelns  or  kidney- 
bean.  It  was  chietly  used  by  the  Kgyptian.«i, 
and  was  of  various  sizes,  from  a  mere  boat  to  a 
▼essel  adapted  for  long  Tovages.  (Virg.  Geortf.  ir. 
289  ;  Catull.  4  ;  Martial,' x.  .id.  IIJ  ;  Cic.  a,i  Ati. 
L  13>.)  Octam  lent  ten  triremes  of  this  kind, 
which  she  had  obtained  from  Antony,  to  aaaiat  her 
broth  IT  ( )c(avi;iiui^  ;  and  .\ppi;in  {ISo'l.  Ohf.X.  95) 
describes  tbom  as  a  kind  ot  medium  between  the 
ships  of  war  and  the  common  transport  or  merchant 
vessels.  The  phaselus  was  built  for  speed  (raliill, 
LcjahateUu  iiU — navitun  celerrimut),  to  which  more 
attention  Mema  to  have  been  paid  than  to  Ha 
strength  ;  whence  the  epithet  frutjilis  is  given  to 
it  by  Horace.  (6;»ni».  iiL  2.  '27,  -B.)  These  res- 
aeb  were  sometimei  made  of  clay  (Jictiiibtupia$eUs, 
Jur.  XV.  127).  to  which  the  epith^  of  Hotaee  nmj 
perhaps  also  refer. 

PHASIS  (^dotf>,  wai  one  of  the  variooa  me- 
thods by  which  piihlic  otTcndcrs  at  Athens  might 
be  prosecuted  ;  but  the  word  is  olten  used  to  de- 
note any  kind  of  information  ;  as  Pollux  (viii.  47) 
says,  Koiyus  tpdcrfit  ^KoKovyro  waaou  al  firjvvatis 
ritp  \ay0tw6yTwy  aSuai/uiTtty.  (See  Aristoph.  Eq. 
300,  and  Adkam.  82S,  826;  where  the  word  (par- 
Tofw  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  ipatvui.)  Tho 
word  ovKo<f)dyrr)s  is  derived  from  the  practice  of 
laying  information  againat  those  who  exported  figi. 

[SyCOPH  ANTES.] 

Though  it  is  certain  that  the  <f>acis  was  distin* 
gnished  from  other  methods  of  prosecution  (Do- 
mosth.  A  JfMliy.  799  {  laoer.  e.  OaUim.  376^  cd. 
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BteiiL),  wcare  iif>t  inforiuvd  ia  wliul  iu  peculiaii- 
tie»  coiuistcd.  Accortiing  to  Pollux  (/.  c),  it 
might  be  l»ritiL'!it  aLrninst  those  who  commiltt'd 
otfonces  .lij.uii-'-l  the  mine  kws,  or  the  custonis,  or 
aiiy  other  |<art  of  the  revenue  ;  ag&inst  any  pttHon^) 
who  brought  falsi*  arci^atioiis  against  others  for 
Buch  otfences  ;  ;iud  agaiiiat  guaiuians  who  injured 
their  wards.  The  ciMigetM  in  the  ypcuphy  was 
nrriilt-  in  writing  (iy  yp<mfiarti<p),  with  the  naine 
ot  liie  prosecutor,  and  the  proposed  penalty  (rifiTifta) 
Affixed,  and  alto  ttie  ruunet  of  the  KXr)Tii(Hs.  The 
larae  author  says,  4<palvorTo  Hi  vphs  rhv  &f>xoi^a. 
Here  we  must  either  understand  the  word  ipxoyra 
to  be  used  in  a  more  gencml  sense,  as  denoting 
any  magiatnite  to  whom  a  jariBdictioo  belonged,  or 
read  with  Schlimann  (de  Oomit.  1 78)  roi^  ipxinTas, 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  archon  was  not  the  only 
person  beforo  whom  a  ^6ais  might  be  pireffrrcd. 
In  casee  where  eon  had  been  carried  to  a  foreign 
{"■rt,  or  money  lent  on  :i  .-liip  wliicli  did  not  iiring 
a  rutuni  cargo  to  Athens,  and  probably  ia  all  auct 
of  offence  ng  linst  the  export  and  import  hws,  the 
information  wns  laid  Ix  fore  the  ^iri/u«A7)Tal  tov 
ifiw^tlou.  (Di-raoith.  c.  TIteoer.  1323.)  Where 
public  money  bad  been  embended,  or  ittegally  ap- 
propriated, I'lr  wliich  II  <>c£(Tit  was  mriiiitaii.abli', 
the  aiiy^iKQi  were  the  presiding  magistrates.  (Idocr. 
e.  OaUm.  872 ;  Lys.  d*  PtAL  Pecmn,  149,  de 
Arwf"}>h.  ftuu.  \M,  ed.  St<»pb.)  OlTences  rtdatins 
to  the  mines  came  before  the  tbcsmotbetae.  (Meier, 
Alt.  Proa.  p.  84.)  Injuriea  done  by  guardians  to  their 
wards  or  wards' estate,  w  h  -ther  a  public  pro>"Oii- 
tiun  or  a  civil  action  was  resorted  to,  bclunged  to 
the  jorlklietion  oi  the  archon,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
protect  orphans.  (Suidas.  t.  v.  ^dtrn  ;  Demosth.  c. 
Unet.  «(;5,  c  Laer.  940,  c.  Nausim.  991.)  All 
4>dffHt  were  rijaifrol  Ay5m»,  according  to  PoUnx 
(viii.  40),  and  he  says  rifiTjOlv  iyiyvtro  rStv 
iAucovfiiyuy^  ti  Kol  iWos  Ovip  avruy  ^■qytitv. 
By  this  we  are  to  understand  thai  tlie  Wftij/ta  went 
to  the  state,  if  the  prosccntion  was  one  of  a  purely 
puldic  nature,  thai  is,  where  the  offence  immc- 
diat>  ly  aflbetad  the  state  ;  bnt  when  it  was  of  n 
mixed  nature,  as  where  a  private  person  was  in- 
jured, and  the  state  only  indirectly,  in  such  cose 
compensation  %va8  awarded  to  the  private  person. 
Thi'*  uas  the  case  in  prosecutions  npainst  fraudulent 
^tiardiiins.  On  the  same  ground,  wherever  the 
prosecutor  had  an  interest  in  the  cause,  beyond 
tliat  which  he  might  feel  as  the  vindicator  of  public 
justice  ;  as  where  he,  or  some  third  person  on 
whose  behalf  he  interposed,  was  the  |Nirty  directly 
injured,  and  might  reap  advanta^  bom  the  result  ; 
he  was  liable  to  the  /ira»$«X(a, and  also  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  itpvTayuOy  just  as  he  would  be  iu  a 
jirivate  action.  Probably  this  liability  attached 
upon  infemiationB  for  carrying  com  to  a  foreign 
port,  as  the  informer  there  got  half  the  penalty  if 
•uooeisfaL  (J>emosth.  c.  Theorr.  132o,)  Where 
the  ^dfftt  was  of  a  purely  public  nature,  the  pro- 
secutor would  be  sul'i  it  only  to  tlie  payineiu  of 
%ht  irapdoTturttf  and  to  the  thousand  drachma,  it 
fiiiled  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  Totes,  accord- 
ing to  the  coiiiinrin  practice  in  criiuijia]  causes. 
(l>emosth.  c  Thcocr.  1^23^)  Whether  iu  those  of 
a  mixed  nature  he  was  Imble  to  these  paTroente, 
ns  well  as  to  the  trfwravfla  and  inuStXla^  is  a 
question  which  has  been  much  discussed,  but  can- 
not be  settled.  We  have  no  speoeh  left  us  by  the 
orafnrs  on  the  subject  of  a  tpdats^  but  only  mention 
of  a  lu6t  speech  of  Lysias  irp^r  rijy  ^Juriv  tov 


rnoNO.?. 

o^fpayLHoi)  otKov.     (See  Ikkka,  J'iJA.  EcM. 
Jthetit,  p.  SG}i,  i^c.  id  ed.  ;  Meier,  Att.  Pnc. 
pp.  247- -2.^2,  732  }  Platner,  Pnx.  w>d  KL  t«L 
ii.  pp.      17.)  [C.R.K.] 

ri  1 1:  [  ni'Ti A  (<pttSiTia).  [Svssitia.] 

I'JIENACE  i^ydK-n).    [Coma, p.330,a.J 

PHKRNE  (<?>fp»a)\  [Dos.] 

PHIALA.  [Patkr.*.] 

PHONOS  {<P^yos\  f/omiddi!^  was  either  '- 
aios  or  OKOwrioT,  a  distinction  which  corresponds  La 
some  measure,  but  not  e.tactly,  with  tmr  murder 
and  maiuUuMhter ;  for  the  ipSyos  iKowTtos  might 
fall  within  toe  description  of  justifiable  homicide, 
while  ipiyos  htoiaios  might  be  excusable  boiaieide. 
According  to  the  different  circomstaoces  otdcr 
which  the  homicide  was  committed,  the  tnl»i«l 
to  which  the  case  was  referri  d,  and  the  modes  of 
proceeding  at  Athens,  varied.  All  cases  of  macdcr 
(with  me  exception,  to  be  hereafter  notieed)  were 
tried  by  the  court  of  Ar-  iopagus  ;  other  cases  of 
homicide  were  (by  the  statute*  of  Itaaoo)  t»  be 
tried  by  the  iipirtu.  All  gerund  BIsst  bdoofed 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  t!ie  fipx"'*'  /SitiXcot  a»  ^ry*- 
fiity  SiKotmtplov.  lie  was  anciently  the  sole  jia%e 
in  cases  of  umntenttonsl  homicide ;  Ibr  sadi  sn  set 
was  con>;dered  in  a  religi  tus  point  of  y'vw,  ;j 
being  a  pollution  of  the  city  ;  and  it  became  his 
duty,  as  guardian  of  religion,  to  take  care  that  the 
jHitlnlion  {iyo%)  was  duly  evjiiated.  Dracft,  how- 
ever, established  the  i^rai^  first  as  a  ooert  of 
appnl  fiom  the  ipx"*^  $an\ii4i ;  and  ssaa  after 
they  he^n  tn  yH-rfovm  the  office  of  SiKaaicl.  he 
being  the  presiding  magistrate.  (Suidas,  s.  r.  'Uyt- 
fuvUi  8iKa0Ti|p(eo ;  PoDux,  viii  98,  125.)  Ia 
dincussing  this  subject  wc  have  to  consider  the 
various  courts  established  at  Athens  the  tiial  af 
homicide,  the  difformt  species  of  crime  ihetda 
?pcctively  prosecuted,  the  manner  of  pniK^cdinir 
against  the  criminal,  and  tlie  nature  ui  the  punish- 
ment to  which  he  was  liable.  All  these  points 
are  fully  discussed  Ly  Matthiae  in  his  treat  is*  rf* 
Judiciis  A  then,  in  the  AfuvdJanea  Piakd/j^'iy 
vol.  i.,  to  which  man  particnlar  ic&teaees  aie 
given  in  this  article. 

Solon,  who  seems  to  have  remodelled  tht-  c*>uj1 
of  Areiopagus,  enacted  that  this  court  should  try 
cases  of  murder  and  malicious  wonnding,  be*id« 
arson  and  poisoning.  (I)emosth.  e.  J/trfocr.  t'^r.) 
One  would  be  deemed  a  murderer,  who  initiqsied 
another  to  comniit  the  deed,  provided  the  porpo^ 
were  accompli.slied.  (Demosth.  c.Coaon.  1264,  liGo; 
Alatth.  pi  l48.)  Besides  the  court  of  Areiopaj^ 
there  were  four  other  courts,  of  which  the  ifirm 
were  judges ;  rh  M  IlaXXaS^S  M  Atkptf^,  ri 
^irl  npirraccty,  and  iy  ♦pcorroi  (Ilarpocr.  et 
Suid.  $.  V.  '£firai.)  To  the  court  M  Qa^XaSif 
belonged  cases  of  aMidental  homicide,  manihuuifcter, 
and  attempts  to  commit  nmrder  (j3ou\cwr€ii),  Surh 
a  case  as  that  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (a  ^'eatr. 
1348)  of  an  unhwfol  blow  followed  by  death, 
would  be  manslaughter.  It  seeni.s  al*  j  iK^t  thi* 
court  had  a  concurrent  jurisdiciioa  with  the  Aruo> 
pagus  in  charges  of  murdenNts  conspiracy,  wbidi 
was  earned  into  efTect.  The  law  perhai-.^  a1!o»e\i 
tl:e  prosecutor  to  waive  the  heavier  charge,  and 
proceed  against  the  oflender  for  ^  cons^iflicy 
only.  (Ilarpocr.  «. P.  BouA«v<r*«»  ;  Aiitiph.  rtrpaK 
12G,  ed.  Steph. ;  Mattb.  p.  150.)  As  to  Uie  sup- 
posed origin  of  thb  court,  see  Ilarpocr.  *8*) 
naXKaUif)  ;  Pollux,  viii.  llfj.  To  the  t.Htrl  H 
£^(\fiyi(f  were  referred  cases  where  the  |uny  cm- 
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kmti  (he  deedt  tmt  jastified  it ;     riy  SfioXoyp 

^ity  KTtTyat,  lyv6fjiu%  8*  <pfi  MpaKtinu.  Denio- 
»Uieitf«  aJU  it  ayK^ariw  Koi  ^^•»S<'4rraToy  (e. 
JuMmt.  644  ;  Harpoer.  «.  v.  *£«  AtA^iWy  ;  PoU 
ki,  viii.  119).  As  to  the  origin  of  this  court  see 
Mauh.  jn  152.  In  the  M  npvrvi'c^fr  the  objecU 
«f  praMcntioiB  vera  hnuihnste  thingi,  aa  wood, 
•tone,  or  iron,  which  l  a  '  caused  the  death  of  a 
tarn.  bjfi&Uiog  on  him.  (Harpoer.  «.  v.  '£vl  Ufvra- 
M^;  Pdlttz,vHil30  ; Demoith. e; ilrM«Kr. 64&) 
Draco  ennctcd  that  the  cause  of  death  ■hould  becait 
out  of  the  boundanet  of  the  land  (iv«fM|»(pi<r0fu), 
in  vhiA  cefenony  the  ttfoc"  tfoMXtM  «m  ae- 
tistcd  by  the  <pv\oSaai\tl^.  (Meier,  Aft.  Proc.  p. 
117;  Snidju,  $. ».  Nuc»y ;  Acsch.  c.  C^e«s^  88,  ed. 
Stepk)  Thia  was  a  idie  of  verj  rude  timet,  and 
may  bo  not  inaptly  comprcd  with  our  custom  of 
givuig  deodands.  Ulatthiae  (p.  J 54)  Uiinki  there 
wu  an  ulteriorobjcet  in  tha  investigation,  via^  that 
by  the  pro-!uction  of  the  instrument  by  which 
deaih  was  indicted,  a  clue  might  be  found  to  the 
discovery  of  the  real  murderer,  if  any.  The  court 
<!'  '^^Jf  aTToi  was  reserved  fur  a  peculiar  caac ;  where 
a  man,  after  going  into  exile  for  ati  unintentional 
homicide,  and  before  he  had  appealed  the  relations 
of  the  deceased,  was  chnri?ed  with  having  com- 
mitted murder.  Ue  was  brought  in  a  ship  to  a 
pia^  e  in  the  baitMnv  called  i»  pp€arroi^  and  there 
pleaded  his  cause  on  board  ship,  while  the  judges 
remained  on  land.  If  he  was  convicted,  he  suf- 
Cered  the  puniahncnt  of  murder  ;  if  acquitted,  he 
r.'iTered  the  remainder  of  his  former  punishment. 
Tuc  obji.'ct  uf  thts  coiitrivaitce  was  to  avoid  pollu- 
tkm  (for  the  crime  of  the  first  act  had  not  yet  been 
expiated),  and  at  the  same  time  to  brinjy  the  second 
offence  to  trial.  (Dcmoslb.  e.  Arittoer.  646  ;  Har- 
pocr.il.  V.  'Ey^fMOvres ;  Polliu^  Tiii.  190  ;  Hatth. 
p.  155.) 

To  one  or  other  of  these  courts  all  ^oKiicai  Sixat 
were  aeot  for  trial  ;  and  it  waa  the  business  of  the 
ipX"*  P<itrt\ths  to  decide  which.  The  task  of  pro> 
aecution  devolved  upon  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
d«eea«cd  ;  and  in  caac  of  a  sUve,  upon  the  master. 
To  neglect  to  prosecute,  without  good  cause,  was 
deemed  an  offence  against  religion,  that  is,  in  any 
relation  not  further  removed  than  a  first  cousin's 
aoa  {ii^t^taS»v$).  Within  that  degree  the  law  en- 
joined the  relations  to  jmaecate,  under  penalty  of  an 
ifftedas  7pa^,  if  they  fiiiled  to  do  so.  (Demosth. 
e.  AndnH.  593^  c  Maoari,  1069,  o.  Euerg.  et 
Btmea.  Ii60, 1161  ;  Antiph.A/Ter.  emA.  185,  ed. 
Stof-h.)  They  mi|;ht,  however  (without  incurring 
any  ceoatixe),  forbear  to  proaecttte,  where  the  mur- 
dered roan  had  forgiven  the  mniderar  helbra  he 
died  (Demosth.  c.  J'anfuen.  983)  ;  or,  in  cases  of 
iuvoluntary  homicide,  where  the  offender  gave  the 
aatisfiietieD  which  the  law  required  ;  nalees  the  de- 
cfuaed  had  given  a  special  iiij unction  to  avenge 
him.  (Lyaiaa,  c  Agar,  133,  138,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Mattli.^  170.) 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecutor  wa.%  to 
give  notice  to  the  acctued  to  keep  away  fit>m  all 
public  plaeet  and  aacrifioea.  Thia  wm  odled  wfi^ 
p7}ffit^  and  was  given  at  the  fvineral  of  the  de- 
ceased. (Anliph.  de  Her.  caed.  1 30,  1 39,  de  C/tor. 
Iil,«LSteph.  i  Demosth.  cLeptin.  SO^e.  Aritioer, 
632,  e.  Euay.  1160.)  A'tcr  tin's,  he  gave  a  pub- 
lic notice  in  the  market-place,  wariiing  the  accused 
to  appear  and  anawv  to  the  charge :  here  he  was 
-Kpotmtiw  at  npoayopfvtiv  ip6yov.  (Dcir.osth.  c. 
Sfaeart.  1068,  c  A'etMr.  1348.)    The  next  thing 
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was,  to  prefer  the  charge  before  the  king-archon. 
To  such  charge  the  term  iwuntfiwrtaOtu  or  tir((. 
Uvcu  waa  pecoliariy  applied.  (Pollux,  viii.  33, 1 18; 
Harpoer.  t. «,  'Evwic^t^aTO  ;  Antiph.  Kanry.  ^>apn, 
11],  ed.  Steph.)  The  charge  was  delivered  in 
writing  ;  the  prosecutor  waa  said  diro7pd^«o0cu 
Sticrir  tpiyov.  (Antiph.  dl*  CW.  145,  ed.  Steph.) 
The  king-archon  having  received  it,  after  iirst 
warning  the  defendant  an-exradat  t£c  fAvarripltrtt 
tui  rmwiKXmwvofd/iofW  (Pollux,  viii.  fC,  90).  pro- 
ceeded in  due  form  to  tlie  i-ydtcpicris.  'I'he  main 
thing  to  be  inquired  into  waa  the  nature  of  the 
oAbttce,  and  tiie  oooit  to  which  the  cogniiance  ap> 
pertained.  The  evidence  and  other  matters  were 
to  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  Three  montba 
were  allowed  for  thia  preliminary  inquiry,  and 
there  wcr  t'  i  r  qyiecial  hearings,  one  in  each 
month,  caWeci  SiaitKoarleu,  or  (according  to  Bekker^ 
reading)  apeltsMurfoi  (Antifdi.  dt  C*or.  liB^tA, 
Steph.)  ;  after  which,  in  the  fourth  month,  the 
king-archon  tUr^y*  riiy  SIktik  (Matth.  p.  1 60.)  The 
defoidant  waa  allowed  to  pnt  in  a  irapoTpo^  if 
he  contended  that  ttie  cliarge  ouglit  to  be  tried  IS 
one  of  the  minor  courts.  (Pollux,  viii.  57.) 

All  the  ^ofiicck  iiKcurr^m  w«n  hdd  in  the  open 
air,  in  order  tlmt  the  judges  mif?ht  not  be  under 
the  same  roof  with  one  suspected  of  impurity  ;  nor 
the  prosecutor  with  his  adversary.  (Antiph.  deffer, 
caed.  130,  ed.  Steph.)  The  king-archon  presided, 
with  his  crown  txdcen  off.  (Pollux,  viiL  90.)  The 
parties  were  bound  by  the  moat  aolcmn  oaths  ;  the 
one  swearing  that  the  charge  waa  tnie,  that  ha 
bore  such  a  relationship  to  the  deceased,  and  that 
lie  would  in  conducting  his  caic  confine  liimself  to 
the  (juestion  at  issue;  iln  ^  ther  declaring  the 
charge  to  he  false.  (Aiiuph.  de  Her.  caed.  130, 
1  10,  tie  €%or.  143,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demoelh.  c£vtrg. 
WCA  ;  Matth.  p.  163.)  The  witnrssps  on  hoth 
sides  were  sworn  in  like  manner  (Antiph.  de  Her. 
caed.  130,  131,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Meier,  AtL  Proe, 
p.  675)  ;  and  sUv^  were  allowed  to  appear  aa 
witni-sses.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc  p.  667.)  Either 
party  was  at  liberty  to  inafca  two  apeedica,  tho 
prosecutor  beginning,  as  may  he  seen  from  the 
Ttr^aKoyia  of  Antiphon  ;  but  both  were  obliged  to 
confine  themaelvea  to  the  point  at  issue.  (Lys.  c. 
Smum,  100  ;  Antiph.  de  Ckor.  143,  ed.  Steph.) 
Advocates  {cvr^opoi)  were  not  admitted  to  speak 
for  the  parties  anciently,  hut  in  later  times  they 
were.  (Matth.  p.  164.)  Two  daja  were  occupied  in 
the  trial    After  the  (irat  day  the  defemunt,  if 

fearful  of  the  result,  was  at  liberty  to  fly  the  coun- 
try, except  in  the  case  of  parricide.  Such  flight 
eodd  not  be  prevented  by  the  advenary,  bat  tha 

property  of  tli^  rxil  '  vva.s  confiscated.  (PoUux,Tiii. 

117;  Bcmotth. c.  A ri^ocr.  634, 643 ;  Matth.  p.  1 67.) 
On  the  third  day  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their 

votes  ;  for  which  two  boxes  or  unis  were  provided 
(vSpfoi  or  A/i^0p«It),  one  of  brasa,  the  other  of 
wood  ;  the  feiner  far  the  eondemmng  baIlot^  the 

latter  for  those  of  acquittal.  An  equal  n-nTil  rr  of 
votes  was  an  acquittal ;  a  point  first  c!>labli!>hed 
(according  to  the  old  tiadition)  upon  the  trial  of 
Orestes.  (Aeschyl.  Eumen.  753  ;  Matth.  p.  1C.5.) 

As  the  defence  might  consist  cither  in  a  simple 
denial  of  the  killing,  or  of  the  intention  to  kill,  or 
in  a  justification  of  the  act,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
quire what  circumstances  amounted  to  a  legal  justi- 
fication or  excuse.  We  leant  from  Demosth  enea 
(c.  Arisioar.  637)  that  it  was  excusable  1 1  kill  v^^^^ 
I  other  tmintcntitmally  in  a  gymnastic  combat,  ox 
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to  k31  ft  MmA  in  btttle  «r  nnbiMndie,  nntakii^ 

him  for  an  cnnmy  ;  tiiat  it  was  justifialdc  to  slay 
fto  adulterer  if  caught  w  ip»o  ddicta,  or  a  ponimoiir 
caught  in  ^  mne  way  with  *  ai*ter  «  daugh- 
ter, or  even  with  a  cnnculjinc,  if  her  children  would 
be  free.  (As  to  aa  adulterer,  see  Ljs.  de  EraUuth* 
mad,  M«  ed.  8t«ph.>  It  was  lawfU  to  ktU  a  rob- 
ber at  the  time  when  he  made  his  attack  {tvQvs 
iifutvAfiwov)  but  not  after.  (Demosth.  cAristocr. 
629.)  By  a  fipccial  dcevM  of  th* peopla,  mad« afkw 
tba  expulsion  of  tbe  thirty  tyrants  it  lawful  to 
kSl  auy  naau  who  attempted  to  establish  a  tjrauny, 
or  put  down  th«  dendcmegr,  or  eoniiDitted  treason 
against  the  state.  (Lycorg.  e.  Leon:  165  ;  Andoc. 
d*  Mjftt.^l^  cd.  Steph.)  A  physician  vva«  cx- 
coied  who  eaused  tbe  death  of  a  patient  by  mis 
take  or.  profi'jisional  ignorance.  (Antiph.  TfT^^aA. 
127,  od.  Stcph.)  Thii  distinction,  however,  inu8t 
be  ohaerred.  Justifiable  homicide  left  tbe  perpe- 
trator entirely  free  froni  jmlluiion  (KaSapSv).  Th?f 
which,  though  uninlentiunal,  was  not  pcrkciiy 
fipee  iipiMn  blamp,  required  tn  be  expiated.  See 
the  rcraorka  cf  Ant^hon  ia  the  TTfaKftj^  b. 
1'2X 

1 1  rcmaiiia  to  apeak  «f  the  puntshtnont 

Tfic  cmirts  were  not  invested  with  n  disere- 
tionary  {H)wer  in  awarding  puiiishmcat  ;  the  law 
det4'miinod  this  according  to  tho  nature  of  the 
crime.  (Dprnosth.  r.  AVo^.  1372.)  Wilful  murder 
was  punished  with  dcnth.  (Antiph.  (ie  Her.  coed. 
130,  od.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  528.)  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Tiicsmnthetae  to  see  that  the  sen- 
tence was  executed,  and  of  the  Eleren  to  execute 
it  (Demosth.  cAristoer.  630;  Meier,  AtL  Proc 
n.  74  ;  Schihaann,  Ant,  Jmr.PM.  Gr.  ^  246.)  We 
Dave  acen  that  the  criminal  might  avoid  it  by  fly- 
ing before  tbe  sentence  was  passed.  Malicious 
wonndii^  was  punished  with  ItaDiabment  and  oon- 
fiscation  of  gnods.  (Lys.  e.  Simm,  1<KI ;  Matth. 
p.  148.)  So  were  attempts  to  murder  (BovKtvatis). 
But  where  the  deeign  was  followed  by  tbe  death 
of  him  whose  life  was  plotted  against,  and  the 
crime  was  treated  as  a  mnrder,  it  mii;)it  be  punished 
with  death,  at  least  if  it  was  Uied  in  the  Areio* 
]>ngu» ;  for  it  {*  doQbtliil  whether  the  nhior  conrti 
(cxci-pt  tliat  f/'pf  OTTO?)  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment.  (Matth.  p.  150 ;  Schomaan, 
AntJwr.  PM.  Gr.^.  Vii  ;  Meier,  A$L  Am.  p.  81  Sw) 
If  tlip  criminal  w!;ij  v  Vanished,  or  who  avoided 
bis  seiitcDcc  by  voluiitaiy  exile,  returned  to  the 
conntry,  an  Mti^if  might  IbrAwith  he  laid  against 
bim,  or  he  mij-ht  be  arrested  and  taken  before  the 
Thosmothetae,  or  even  slain  on  the  spoL  (8uidaa, 
St. «.  ICi^si^if  •  Matth.  p.  168.)  The  proceeduig  by 
iiro^wy^  (arrest)  nii^ht  perhaps  be  tnken  afjainst 
a  murderer  in  the  first  instance,  if  the  murder  was 
attended  with  fohhery,  in  which  mm  the  pcoaeca- 
tnr  was  liable  to  th-  {►enalty  of  a  thousand  drachms 
if  he  fiuled  to  get  a  fifth  of  the  votes.  (Demosth.  e. 
Aritlotr.  947 ;  Meier,  AH.  Proe.  p.  281 . )  But  no 
murderer,  oven  afler  conviction,  conld  lawfully  be 
killed,  or  cveA  arrested,  in  a  foreign  country. 
(Denoeth.  e.  ArittMr.  6SI,  63S.)  The  hninanity 
of  the  Greeks  forbade  sneh  a  practice.  It  was  a 
principle  of  international  iaw,  that  the  exile  had  a 
safe  asyhim  in  a  foreign  land.  If  an  Athenian  was 
kill'd  by  ft  forei<rTi<  r  ahroad,  the  only  method  by 
which  his  ri'latioiis  could  obtain  redress,  was  to 
seise  natives  of  the  murderer's  countiy  (not  more 
than  three),  and  keep  them  until  tbe  murderer  was 
given  up  for  judgmcat,  (Demosth.  c.  Ariatocr.  647 ; 
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Pollnz,  riii.  50 ;  Harpocr.  and  Snidaa,  t.  v.'Ap^. 

A'^tfif)*'.) 

Those  who  were  convicted  of  imintestiooal 
honudde,  not  peHeetly  exennUe,  were  am^mmi 

to  leave  the  ci  liiitry  for  a  year.  They  were  ob'.isrf'ij 
to  go  out  {4i*fx*v^)  by  a  certain  tiaie,  and  bj 
ft  MitaiB  TCftto  (vwrhv  4Mf\  aad  to  ex^ 
their  ofTcnr.'  hy  certain  rites.  Tbeirterm  of  absence 
was  called  i^rtyuuniff/ds.  It  was  their  doty  tim 
to  ftppeaae  (dMg^m)  the  RbttoMef  thedeccasei 
or  if  he  had  none  within  a  certain  depree,  iht 
meaiben  of  his  cku,  either  by  presents  ot  by 
bumble  entreaty  and  suhmissifln.  If  die  eoaficl 
could  prevail  on  thi  rn,  he  might  eveti  r^v.r^  Wv-rr 
the  year  had  expired.  The  word  aUtlaBai  it  oied 
not  only  of  the  criminal  humbling  himsdf  to  the 
relations,  but  also  of  their  forgivinjj him.  (I!ar;«r. 
».  V.  'TirM^<(ria  ;  Demosth.  c.  Ptutiaem.  c.  A/o- 
eart,  1098, «.  Arittoer.  643  ;  Katlk  p.  1 70.)  Tbe 
rirop  rty  of  such  a  criminal  was  not  fbrfeiti^l,  ani 
It  was  unlawful  to  do  any  injury  to  him  either  oo 
his  leaving  tbe  country  or  dnriiy  hii  ab«nca. 
(Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  (i34.) 

Such  was  the  cooatitution  of  tbe  courts,  and  the 
•tote  of  the  kw,  as  established  by  Sokft,  sad 
mo?tl\'  indeed  by  Draco  ;  for  S^lon  retainH  m*^ 
of  Draco's  <poviKC^  y6fwu  (Deiuosih.  c  Eaery.  1161, 
cArittoer.  636.)  But  it  appears  that  the  jansdie* 
tion  of  the  l^iriu  in  later  times,  if  not  soon  aftor 
the  l^islation  of  Solou,  was  gnaiily  a)>nt%««i  ; 
and  tmt  meat  of  the  ^ovutal  I'uceu  were  tried  Ij  l 
common  juiy.  It  is  probable  that  the  people  pre- 
ferred tbe  ordinary  method  of  trial,  to  which  ther 
were  accustomed  in  other  causes,  criminal  as  vdl 
as  civil,  to  the  men  ariatocntioal  constitution  of  tbe 
court  of  if4rtu,  Thehr  jorisdiction  in  the  roam 
ip  ^ptarToi  and  M  Tlpwrat^l^^  was,  no  doubt, 
still  retained  ;  and  there  seem  to  have  been  othcs 
peculiar  cases  reserved  for  their  cognizance.  (Pot- 
lux,  viii.  125  ;  BCatth.  p.  158  ;  Schdmann,  Att. 
Jur.  iHA.  p.  396.)  Whether  tbe  powers 
Amopagna,  as  a  eriiidmd  eonri,  wne  oniti^  by 
the  procei-dini^g  of  Pericles  and  Epbialtes,  or  Milj 
tbeir  admimstnUive  and  censorial  aathocity  as  s 
cBwaftf,  is  ft  qneetkm  which  haa  heen  nan  diK 
cussed.  The  stmng  lanpuape  of  DemostbrMS 
(o.  Aruiocr.  641)  inclines  one  to  the  latter  ofiiniMU 
See  also  Dinanlras  (e.  Afitlog.  hiitX  finm  wlntk 
it  ayipears  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  d'x-^^^•^ 
of  that  court.  (Matth.  166  ;  Platner, /*/««. 
Klag.  vol.  i.p.27  ;  Schbniann,i<irf.  Jar.Mip.W; 
Thill  wall,  (;r.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  c.  17.  p.  24.) 

Ho  extraordinary  punishment  was  imoosed  by 
the  Athenian  legislator  on  pamcMe.   Saidde  was 
not  considered  n  nirir  in  ;ioiiit  of  law,  tbou^di  ;t 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  an  oAenoe  against  rr» 
ligion ;  fbr  by  the  cnttim»  of  the  eeontty  the  bad 
of  the  suicide  was  buried  ap.trt  from  his  bedy. 
(Aesch.  c  Os.  88,  ed.  Steph.)         (C  fi.  K.] 
PHORBEIA  (fopitlm).  [OAnmvM.} 
PnORMINX  (f6p^xlyO■  [Lvr.v.] 
P ii  O  HOS  (^/wr),  literally  Utat  wJtKi  is  hru*M 
rVi,  was  qpeenlfy  used  to  signify  thetrihote  paid  by 
the  Attic  atfttet  to  Ath«ni,  which  Ii  qnkca  «f  aader 
Tblos. 

PflRATRIA.  [CtTiTA8,p|i.  8l8b«0:  Tm 

(Grkrk).] 

PHRY'GIO.    [Pallium,  p.  851,a.] 
PHTHORA  TON  ELKUTHERON  «>^«r'» 
tI'I'  fxtv9ipti¥)y  was  one  nf  xhc  ofTencos  that  aught 
be  criuiinolly  prosecuted  at  Athens.   Tbe  *s(d 
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f$ofdnaj  Bignifj  any  sort  of  corruption,  bodily  or 
mental ;  bat  the  exprcMion  ^9.  r.  c.  comprehends, 
if  it  is  not  limited  to,  a  crime  too  common  among 
the  Oreeki,  as  appears  from  a  law  cited  by  Aes- 
chines  (e.  TimareiL  2,  ed.  Steph.).  On  this  subject 
see  pROAGOOBiAS  OraphXi  and  Schdmami,  Ant. 
Jm.  Pub.  Gr.  pp.  335,  338.  [C.  R.  K.} 

VUYViV.  itpxryh).  [ExsiLlVM.] 

PHYJUARCm  iipiKapxoi),  generally  the  pre- 
fcett  «f  A«  tribes  fn  any  stau>,  as  at  Epidamnus, 
where  tJic  povcnmu  n'  a  fonjicrly  vcstod  in  the 
^vKapxot^  bat  afterwards  ia  a  senate.  (Ariat  Pidit. 
T.  1.)  At  Athens  th«  ofliecit  to  etHcd  w«n  (after 
the  age  of  Clcistfu  nr;)  iv:\  in  nuniher,  one  for  carh 
of  the  tribes,  and  were  speciallj  charged  with  the 
«winnMiiwi  anil  iBpsriiitMdenn  of  the  cavalry. 
(Harpocr.  «.  r. ;  Pollux,  Tiil  9^.)  Tbrm  rr^n  be  but 
I^Ue  donbl^  that  eachofthaPhyfauKhscommaaded 
the  emliy  of  Us  own  tribe,  tad  they  were  them- 
selvfg  collectively  and  individually  undrr  the  con- 
trol of  the  two  Hipparchf,  just  as  the  Tanarchs 
mn  rahlMt  t»  the  two  Stnlegi.  AceerUng  to 
plolhix  (viii.  94  \  they  wore  elected  one  from  each 
tribe  by  the  Archona  collectirely ;  but  bis  authority 
out  haHIy  be  oonsideNd  ■sooaelusiTe  on  this  point. 
H'Ti'dotus  C'f-l^)  informs  lis  that  when  C!'":st!irnes 
increased  the  number  of  the  tribes  from  four  to  ten, 
healaomade  tea  PbyfaivdhfhMtenclof  ftvr.  It  has 
been  thought,  however  (-Titniann,  .Vftirtf«r.  pp.  274, 
that  the  historian  should  have  said  ton 
Phyhudis  in  the  pkwe  ti  the  old  ^\o6wL\fls, 
who  were  four  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  old 
tribes.  (See  Wachsmnth,  HeUen.  Alitrtlmmsk. 
voL  i.  pp.  425, 643,  vol.  ii.  p.  326, 2d  ed.)  [R.W.] 

PFl  YLOr? ASILEIS  (^vXo^cwiXeTT).  The 
crii^in  and  dutic«  of  the  Athenian  magistrates,  so 
(.oiled,  are  inTolved  hi  xnueh  obscurity,  and  the 
liitlc  knowledge  we  poes<'*«  on  ihc  snliirrt  is  de- 
rived almost  oitirely  from  the  grniuiiuuians.  In 
the  eariieet  tinea  they  were  four  in  nimiber,  re- 
presenting each  one  of  the  four  tribes,  and  probably 
elected  (but  not  for  life)  txova  and  by  them, 
flieeyeb.  s.  r.)  They  were  nominated  firom  the 
K'tKitridae,  and  during  the  contimiance  of  royally 
ill  Athena,  these  "  kinga  of  the  uibes  "  were  the 
constant  aasessors  of  the  sovereign,  and  rather  ns 
hi^  colleagues  than  counseUors.  (Thirlwall,  f/t«^. 
o^'  Grtece,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.)  From  an  expression  in 
ene  of  the  laws  of  Solon  (Pint  Sb/om,  19),  it  ap- 
pears that  before  his  time  the  kings  of  the  tribes 
exercised  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  murder 
ar  hjgh  treason  ;  in  which  respect,  and  as  con- 
nected with  the  foar  tribes  of  the  d^,  tbe^  may 
be  compared  with  the  duumviri  perdaelKoBis  **at 
Rome,  who  appeared  to  have  represented  the  two 
ancient  tribes  of  the  Bamnes  and  Tities.  (Nie- 
buhr,  Hi9t.  tf  Jfesie,  wl  I  p.  304.)  They  were 
al»o  intraated  (but  perhaps  in  later  times)  with 
the  perfonnance  of  certain  religioos  rites,  and  as 
they  sat  in  the /SaeiXetov  (Poll.  Ill),  they 
prtiT)«hly  acted  as  a.s>' ---f  r-i  of  tlic  ^^J\ti.ii'  /3aoj,\fi)y, 
or  Hex  sacrihculus,"  as  they  had  formerly  done 
of  the  king.  Though  they  were  originally  con- 
nected with  the  four  ancient  tribes,  still  they  were 
net  abolished  bj  Cleisthencs  when  he  increased 
tha  number  of  tribes  and  otherwise  altered  the 
cnstitution  of  Athens  ;  pn  1  ablr  because  their 
duties  were  mainly  of  a  religious  character. 
(Waehsnrath,  JMba.  AUar^imMk.  toL  ii  p.  426, 
2d  e  l.)  Tlicy  appear  to  have  exi!»ted  even  after 
his  time,  and  acted  as  jod^  but  in  unimpor- 


tant or  merely  formal  matters.  They  presided, 
we  are  told  (Poll.  viii.  120),  over  the  oolut  of  the 
Epbetae,  held  at  the  Prytancinra,  in  the  mock 
trials  over  instruments  of  homicide  (pxjStvk'ifvx*'* 
8(icai),  and  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  remove 
these  instruments  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
country  (t6  /ftvtvhr  ftif^x^*'  ^*pof\aax).  We 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  this  jurisdiction  was 
a  relic  of  more  important  functions,  such  as  those 
deeerihed  hy  PlQtareh  (.Sb/on,  19),  from  which, 
and  their  connection  with  the  Prytineium,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  they  were  identical  with  the 
old  Prytanes.  (Muller,  J^vmen.  §  67.)  PlatMch 
(/.  c.)  speaks  of  them  I  '  tli  as  0aai\(h  ajid  irpv- 
Toy  us.  In  a  (H^urfto,  quoted  by  Andocides  (jd^ 
AfysL  p.  1 1 ),  the  title  of  0e»iX9t$  Menu  to  ho  ^ 
plied  to  them.  (R,  W.] 

PHYLON  («j*CAov).  [Tribus.] 

PICTU'RA  (7pa^^,  7po^at^,  (tryptupla),  point- 
ing.  T  Tfi-  art  of  imitating  the  appeaninces  of 
bodies  upon  an  even  surfiice,  by  means  of  light 
and  ■hadie  ar  eoloor,  was  aa  art  meet  estensii^y 
cultivated  hy  thv-  iincifiits,  but  e>[iec)ally  by  the 
Greeks,  amongst  whom  it  was  certainly  carried  to 
the  highest  d^ree  of  tedu^eal  4eve1o]iBtent. 

II.  Authorities.  The  principal  orii^in.ol  sources 
of  uifbmiation  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art,  are 
Patuaiiata,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Quintiliaa ;  the 
writinps  also  of  Cicero,  Lucian,  Aelian,  Aristotla^ 
Atheimeufi,  Plutarch,  the  elder  and  younger  Pht« 
loatratus,  contain  many  huits  and  maxims  inva' 
luable  to  the  historian  of  art  The  host  modem 
works  on  the  subject  are:  Junius,  IM  Pietura 
Veterttm  and  Cuialijgus  Artijimm^  Roler.  1694, 
f  I'io.  Tv!i:i'h  contain  almost  all  the  pa<??ape8  in 
ttuciJiii  authors  relating  to  the  arts  ;  hut  the  Cata- 
joptie  is  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  work  j 
Sillig,  Oatalogtis  .irti/icttm,  Dresden  1827,  8vo., 
an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Junius  ;  this  excellent  work,  written  equally  for 
the  scholar  and  the  artist,  has  been  translnted  into 
English  under  the  title  of  a  Didimury  of  iha 
Artists  of  Antiquity,  1837*;  a  further  supple- 
ment to  Sillig,  of  preat  importance,  is  the  work  of 
M.  Raoul-Rochette,  Ldtre  d  At.  6V/io;-»,  Supfil' 
nUHl  aa  CsikUaffue  des  Artiate^  de  tAntiipntc 
Grtcque  et  Romuine,  Paris  1845  ;  MUller,  Hand- 
buck  der  ArcA'dolcffie  der  Kunst,  Brcslau  1848, 8ro., 
3rd  ed.  by  Welckrr,  a  most  useful  work,  but 
written  more  for  the  antiquary  than  the  artist ; 
the  2nd  edition  has  recently  been  translated  by 
Mr.  Leitch  ;  Bottiger,  Idem  zur  Areh'doloffie  der 
Maierei,  Dresden  1811,  8vo.,  first  part|  firom  the 
earliest  times  until  Polygnotus  and  bis  contem- 
poraries, inclusive  ;  Durand,  Histoire  dc  la  Pan  ■ 
ture  Aneimntt  London  1725,  folio^  a  translation  of 
book  XTXT.  oir  "Plmy,  with  ct^nons  notes ;  Cario 
Dati,  Vitc  dci  Pitiori  Anltrhi,  Florence  1CC7, 
4  to.,  the  lives  of  Zeuxis,  Pairhasius,  Apellca,  and 
Pfotogenes  ;  Thiersch,  UAer  (fss  i^Mielsa  d«r  hU* 
dmdi-n  Kunai  nnter  di'it  Griechen^  Milnchen  18"_'P, 
8vo.,  2nd  ed. ;  Raoul-Hochette,  Reckerckes  sur 
riCmploi  tte  lis  PeMarv,  &c.,  Parw  1836,  4to. ; 
John,  Ahd^rn  der  AUcn,  Berlin  183G,  Ovo.  ;  Le- 
tronnc,  Lcttres  d'un  Antufuatre  d  un  Artiste, 
Paris  1840, 8m ;  Nagler,  Neues  aUgvMhm  Klbid' 


*  An  imoortant  error,  however,  among  many 
others  m  wis  tianslation,  denauids  notice  ;  the 
tenm  ennmd  is  tbrooghoat  amiMOaaly  OSOd  IB  tho 
place  of  nwm^.  , 
9m2 
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Irr^Ijoictm,  MUncben,  1 7  toU.  8r<v,  not  yet  com- 
{,!et«d  ;  an<l  the  lecture  of  Foteli  upon  aarkot 
)>«!nting«  and  of  FlAxmaa  upon  Mn1|tture.  Other 
nurk»  h.-jvo'  In  <  ii  written  upon  c«*nrml  and  par- 
t  c':l;ir  suhj  jtU  btwrinj;  more  or  k-*^  u (ion  painting, 
fucii  thoM  of  Herne,  Meyer,  Ilirt,  Hermann, 
Kiic'.i  r,  Viilkt'l,  .Tarolc*,  Creuxer,  GruiJtl,  Cnvlus, 
l<eve«que,  MiUm,  1  ^'iiancmrrille,  Quatmnere  d« 
<|aintT,  Inghinou,  ViMoati,  MiUln9«ii«  and  otben, 
too  Tuiirienmi  to  nu  iition  here.  Of  the  celcbrntt-d 
work  of  Winckeliiiann,  ijmtskichte  der  Kmut  dea 
jtftHKlawi,  only  a  very  MnaU 
to  painting. 

1 1 1.  l*Mmting  tm  its  mriieM  $taif.  The  legends 
rotating  to  th«  origin  of  painting  in  Qreece, 
though  thcj  Bwy  havo  no  real  bistorical  Talsa,  an 

At  Ii*.x't  int»»rf»?tinc^  tn  the  Inrrrs  <  f  art.  One 
legend,  which  i»  retarded  by  I'liny  (//.  A',  ixxv. 
12.  a.  49)  and  is  adverted  to  by  Atben^nu 
(/yt^i/.  pro  Christ.  14.  p.  r(!.  Dechair),  rebtos 
the  origin  of  the  dclueaiiou  of  a  shadow  (<ricia, 
mntfffm^  Pollox,  TiL  1S8\  which  is  tha 
ti.i!  principle  of  design,  tin-  Kui*  of  th(»  imitotiTe 
and  plastic  arts.  Th«  legend  runs  as  follows 
The  daa^hter  of  a  eertain  Dihotade<i,  a  potter  af 
Sicyon,  at  Corinth,  struck  with  the  shadow  of  ht>r 
lo%'er  who  was  about  to  leave  her,  cast  by  her 
laiKp  u[>on  the  wall,  drew  its  outline  (umbram  ex 
facie  lineia  eircmmacrijmt)  with  sach  force  and 
fidelity,  that  h»^r  fatl.<r  mt  a'n*ny  jil.ist.  r 
within  the  outline,  and  took  uii  iiiipretmion  from 
the  wall  in  day,  which  ha  haked  with  the  Mt  of 
his  pnttrn-.  {Hid.  of  ftTn-j.  s.  r.)  Tlicre  seem  to 
be,  however,  other  clainumts  to  the  hooour  of 
harinf  invented  skiagraphy  {aKtaypm^).  Albe- 
nagoms  (f.  r.)  nuTitions  Saiirins  uf  S;inn\'i,  who 
tntoed  bis  horse's  shadow  in  the  sun  with  the 
point  of  his  spear,  and  Cnrto  of  Sicyon,  whom  ha 
styles  th<.«  inventor  of  drawiiiir  or  outline  (ypa^Mc^), 
for  he  was  the  6rst  to  practise  the  art  npca  tablets 
with  prepared  grounds  {if  irlMHtl  K9k*mtt^*ytf). 
Pliny  (//.  A',  vii.  57)  mentions  npon  the  testimony 
of  Ari$t<»ti.',  that  Eiuhrir  fEffi(fip\  n  reUtion  «f 
Daedalus,  invented  painting  in  Greece.  (Diet,  of 
Diog.  t.  F.)  Although  Pliny^i  account  ( H.  N.  xzxt. 
A)  of  tli*"  nri;.'iii  and  pro^jr^'ss  of  painting  in  Orerre 
is  somewhat  circomstantial,  his  infonnation  can  still 
not  be  considered  as  anthentie  matter  of  hialery  ; 
and  iliL-  i'xi!<t<Mic('  of  S'-voral  of  the  mo»t  ancient 
artists,  mentioned  by  I'lmy  and  many  Cireek  wri- 
ters,  is  Tery  questionable.  Besides  those  abaady 
spoken  of,  we  find  mention  made  of  Philocles  of 
K^ypt  ;  Cleanthes,  Ardices,  and  Cleophantus,  of 
Cormtb  ;  Telcpbanes  of  Sicyon,  Engrammus,  and 
othaia.  (Upon  the  meanings  of  some  of  these 
names  nivtti^fr,  fJrm  zur  ArchaiJ<Yfie,  p.  l.'tn, 
and  Thiersch,  Epoch,  dtc,  note  22,  and  i>»c<.  tf 
Biog,  art  CkmrigOfAmt.) 

Saif/tfitrii  is  pcnorally  snppnsod  to  he  a  more 
ancient  art  than  pointii^  ;  but  this  arises  frwn  an 
inperfeet  eompiahension  of  the  nalni*  of  tha  two 
iirtH.  whieh  are  one  in  oricin,  eml,  and  priiiciplo, 
and  difier  only  in  their  dcTclopment.  Design  is 
Che  bairts  of  both,  colour  is  essential  la  neither,  nor 
can  it  be  said  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the 
latter  (^po^ur^)  than  to  the  former  (xXcurriir^). 
Coloured  works  in  plastic,  in  imitation  of  nature, 
wwa  is  ancient  tim^  as  common,  and  probably 
more  so,  than  coloured  designs:  the  majority  of  the 
illustrations  upon  the  rases  are  colourless.  The 
ataiaiiv  of  tha  hanMB  bodj,  or  tha  edonring  «f 
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imA^es,  is  the  common  nottoo  of  the  ongin  ef  paint- 
ing ;  bat  mifile  eobmrimffy  and  paimttM^  txatuf 
speaking,  are  quite  distinct ;  the  distinedsa  ha> 
tweeii  to  colour,"  xP'^'^t  ootor^n  nt-Zs?*^. 
**  to  paint,**  C*Olpa^<i'>  pi»ffeTC,ddaicant~  (VUi^x, 
vii.  I'Jti.)  The  colouring  «f  the  early  wwsd«n 
iniai:»s,  the  aiiricnt  ^Aofo^  or  the  (^r*aZ,  the  TMi^- 
XaSio,  and  the  iat&Uo,  most  c«staWy  bare  |s»> 
eadad  any  bnportant  esmya  ia  yMati^jt.  er  ihr 
rrprescntation  of  forms  Gj-ion  aii  cTcjt  sorfic?  by 
fficans  of  colour  and  light  and  shade  cembmei. 
Bat  this  is  BO  staga  ia  the  art  ef  patnting,  an«l 
these  fip'.m'S  wore  in<>st  prribably  col^H-rwi  by  tke 
ani!it>  who  made  tbcm,  by  the  old  wAarroi  ec 
ip^ayxif^cu,  thensdves ;  Uw  existance,  bswcTEZ, 
of  the  art  of  des%B  ia  aatahliihaA  hyika  anma 
of  the  piTtic  art. 

We  M  lii  now  as  briefly  as  poaaible  consid«r  lie 
gradual  development  af  paialaf^  wad  Aa  whm^ 
lion  ndatine  to  its  prrscrcssiTe  step^,  paraerred  b 
ancient  wnier*.    The  simplest  form  of  dasica  ar 


out  any  intrrmcdiat*'  markings,  or  the  shape  «f  a 
shadow  itself  (a  silktmgttt)^  ia  black,  wlsite,  « ia 
eotoor  f  lanbv  Aoariirit  ttssas  cd^vMsdbals^ ;  tkb 

kirul  of  drawinsj  was  termed  VKtaypapia,  B^:  tha 
•impie  6gure  or  shade,  o*ia.  {emtcrfpdf^ta}^  vfiea 
in  colour  was  also  easenttaUy  a  moaochrooi  (^w- 
Xp«&fusrev).  The  next  atep  was  tLe  oatlior,  the 
**protiira  linoaris.*'  the  mofirts«Tain  {^uor^yprntM^'*: 
this  is  &aul  to  have  b^n  iuTt:at4-d  by  PcuWm 
Egypt  or  Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  but  first  developed 
in  practice  by  Ardices  of  Cwinih  ar.d  TelephanM 
of  Sicyon :  it  was  the  oomplcic  outline  wizi  ;k 
inner  tnaikinp,  still  withoat  eelernr ;  aatli  as  «« 
find  iifKjn  the  ancient  v.-ist  ?,  or  surh  tbf"  c^!-> 
brat^  designs  of  FlAxman,  which  are  pertrct 
monogvana.  Theaa  aotiinaa  trae  aisat  pnbaUr 
originally  practised  upon  a  white  graand  (<»'  f  -*^' 
KtKtwcttiiipy\  for  Pliny  remarks  that  they  wwf 
first  coloured  by  Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  vko  iscd 
^  testa  trita,*"  by  which  we  ahoold  perhaps  aado^ 
<<laiid  thai  he  was  the  frrst  to  draw  ihrni  nrifffa 
(  111 'ured  or  red  ground,  such  as  that  of  the  mei 
(Pliii.  H,Pf.  xxxr.  5.) 

Till"  ncrt  stfp  is  the  more  pirfcct  fenn  rf  th* 
monochrom,  alluded  to  abore  ;  in  thif^  i%ht  asd 
shade  wefviatiadneed,  and  in  its  «Mat  perfect  iMt 

it  was,  in  cven'thing  that  ia  t  ss<"ntia'.  a  p^  r*  rt 
picture.  These  monochroautta  ^  woe  pnet»ed 
in  all  tifliea,  and  by  the  greatest  oMlenL  Piii!c< 
speaking  of  Zeuxis  (H.  N.  xxxt.  36),  says,  *  piJ""* 
et  monochromata  ex  albo  tt  alhck,  that  is,  is 
gray  and  gray,  similar  to  the  duariaemri  of  tW 
Italians.  They  are  described  brQaratiliao  (xL3. 
§  4f)),  "  qui  singulis  jiinxenint  colorilma.  'TfUdkaa** 
eminmttora^  aUa  r^aettora  fecerunt,"  Tbej  »fJ» 
painted  also  red  in  red.  Pliny  (//.  AT.  xxxitt.  W) 
tells  us  that  the  old  niastiTs  painted  thfis  is  «^ 
milion,  **"  Cinnabari  vetercs,  jaac  s6asi  asac  voead 
inoiseelfMsafB,  pingebaat,**  Mid  aka  k  lad  k^ 
but  that  afterwards  the  rulirica  or  rtni  ooL-^ 
substituted  for  these  coloun,  being  of  &  smv  de- 
lioita  and  mere  agreeable  tint. 

Hygiemon,  Dmias,  and  Chamadas,  are  bmc* 
ttoned  by  Pliny  (//.  A1  xzzr.  34)  as  having  bsai 
famous  ancient  monochroraists  ;  their  age  is  art 
known,  but  they  mo^t  pmlMbly  prsc^ted  tire 
simpler  form,  such  as  we  find  upon  the  niOit  aitfient 
vases.  Foot  mooochroms  in  tbe  latter  »t}  ie,rF4 
ta  rsdy  wci«  diMaveiad  in  Hannkataw 
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Antickita  d^Ercolanot  Tol.  L  platea  1,  2,  3,  4.) 
Tbej  are  paintinpi  cf  •  kte  date  and  arc  of  con- 
•iderable  merit  m  every  respect,  but  the  coUmrs 
have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  heat,  and  the 
pictures  are  in  some  places  defined ;  they  are 
painted  upon  marble.  They  wera  probably  all 
ezecnted  by  the  same  artist,  Alexander  of  Athens. 
AAEHANAP02  AeHNAIo:S  EfPA^EN,  is  an  in- 
•cripcion  upon  one  of  them  (pi.  1 ),  which  represents 
five  fionales,  with  their  names  attached,  two  of 
whom  are  playing  at  the  ancient  game  of  the  ta/i 
(Jkgr^KTfaKur^s).  These  tablets  are  in  the  c<^- 
laetion  of  ancient  paintings  of  the  Moseo-Bcn^bonico 
at  Naples,  Nos.  408,  409,  410,  411. 

Tba  next  aod  last  "^ff"*>»^  itep  towards  the 
fid!  deveiopmaBt  or  Mti^dislnneDt  of  the  ait  of 
painting  (J^uypa^la)  was  the  [  rrijx-r  application  of 
local  colours  in  aooordanoe  with  nature.  This  is, 
qntta  a  distinet  preccsa  from  the  simple 
application  of  a  varii  ty  of  colours  before  light  and 
shade  were  j>nH>erly  undentood,  although  each  ob- 
Jeeft  mtf  littve  luul  its  own  abeotuto  euour.  The 
local  colour  of  an  object  is  th^  rilour  or  appearance 
it  assdmes  in  a  partiaiiar  light  or  position,  which 
eoiew  depends  upon,  and  dangas  witJi,the  ligbt  and 
the  surrounding  objects  ;  this  was  not  thorough! y 
OBdentaod  ootii  a  reiy  late  period,  but  there  wiU 
ba  occaaion  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  Probably 
Eunianis  of  Athens,  and  certainly  Cinioii  *  vf 
Qeonaei,  belonged  to  the  class  of  ancient  tetra- 
chraniato  or  |Muyehraiiists,  for  painting  in  a  variety 
of  colours,  without  a  due  or  at  least  a  prtrti  il  oli 
aerrance  of  the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  is  simply 
pelyvhrMBj ;  and  •  pieton  af  this  latter  descrip- 
tion is  a  much  more  simple  effort  thnn  the  mdcst 
£orms  of  the  monochrom  in  chiaroscuro.  There  are 
a  few  amBplea  of  this  kind  of  polychjom  upon  the 
moftt  ar^ri'pnt  inscs.  In  the  works  of  Eumanis  of 
Athens,  however,  then  must  have  been  some  at- 
MMioa  to  light  and  diade^  and  in  thoae  of  Cimon 
of  Cleona<  ^till  more. 

IV.  Paailuuf  in  Aria  Minor  and  in  Mm/na 
Omffin,  It  is  abgiilar  that  the  poems  of  Homer 
do  not  contaio  any  maotiMi      painting  as  an 
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*  These  two  names  an  generally  connected 
with  each  other,  but  Eumanis  nmst  have  preceded 
Cimon  some  time.  He  was  the  iirst,  according  to 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxzr.  34),  who  distinguished  the 
male  frrin  the  female  in  painting:  "qui  primus  in 
pictum  uiartfin  feiuuuunque  discreverit, .  .  .  tiguras 
omnes  imitari  amuin.**  Tba  noat  obnons  dis- 
tinrtiort  ivhich  here  flti(rc"'?f.<«  itself  can  scarce]'/ 
ahudcd  U)  by  Fiiny,  or  i/Uinarus  must  belong  to  a 
very  early  peiiod,  fiiT  WO  find  that  distinction  very 
decidedly  given  on  even  the  most  ancient  vases, 
whenever  the  figure  is  naked.  That  Euniarus 
dared  or  ventured  to  imitate  alt  figures,  may  imply 
that  he  made  every  distinction  between  the  male 
and  the  female,  giving  also  to  each  sex  a  character- 
istic style  of  design,  and  even  in  the  compositions, 
drapmea,  attitod«haad  complexions  of  hk  figures, 
dkarly  illustrating  the  dispositions  and  attributes 
of  each,  exhibiting  a  robust  and  vigorous  form  in 
^  maleatand  aiakiog  the  females  slighter  and 
man  detieate.  These  qualitiet  an  all  perfectly 
compatible  witli  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  of 
even  so  early  a  period,  and  they  may  also  be  very 
evident,  notwinslaiKliog  ill-arranged  composition, 
defective  design,  erode  cokar,  and  a  hard  and 
taatalesa  exccutioD* 


imitative  art,  aor  is  there  mention  of  any  artist, 
similar  to  Hephaestus,  who  might  represent  tha 
class  of  paintcra.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  Homer  speaks  of  rich  and  elaborate  em- 
broidery as  a  tiling  not  uncommon  ;  it  is  suflicient 
to  mention  the  splendid  Diplax  of  II<  len  (N.  iii. 
126X  in  which  were  worked  many  Latlics  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  on  her  account  This 
embroidery  is  actual  painting  in  principle,  and  is 
a  species  of  pnintijig  in  practice,  and  it  was  con-^i- 
dered  such  by  the  Romans,  who  termed  it  "  pictura 
textilis  "  (Cio.  Verr.  ii,  4.  1 ),  "  textili  stragulo, 
mogniiicis  operibus  picto"  (Id.  Ttuc.  v.  21)  ;  that 
i.'*,  piiinted  with  the  needle,  embroidered,  </ru;*;>/aw 
(Ovid.  MeL  vi.  23  ;  Viig.  Atm,  ix,  The 
variona  atlnsioiit  abo  to  other  arts,  simihr  in 
nature  to  painting,  arc  8iifftclent  to  prove  that  paint- 
ing must  have  existed  in  some  degree  in  Ilomer^s 
time,  although  the  only  kind  of  painting  he  notices 
is  the  "  red-cheekod and  **  purple-cheeked  ships"" 
{in)«s  /uAtoto^oi,  i4  ii.  637  ;  I'eat  ^iifucowap^- 
ovf,  Od.  xl  123),  and  an  ivory  ornament  for  the 
faces  of  horses,  which  a  Maeonian  or  Carlan  wo- 
man colours  with  puiplc.  {JL  iv.  141.)  The  de> 
scription  of  the  ahield  of  Achilles,  worked  hj 
Hephaestus  in  various  coloured  mi>:,iN,  s.tti  fac- 
torUy  establishes  the  fact  that  the  plastic  art  must 
have  attained  a  oMuidenihle  degree  of  de^  eiopnient 
in  i!iL-  time  of  Homer,  and  therefore  determines  also 
the  existence  of  the  art  of  design.  {Ars  ddmctmdi; 
■ypo^.) 

Painting  Bcems  to  have  made  considerable  pro- 
in  Asia  Minor,  while  it  was  still  in  its  in^cy 
in  Greece,  fisr  Candmlea,  king  of  Lydia  716), 
is  said  to  havf  purchased  :\t  -a  high  price  a  joint- 
ing of  Bularchus,  which  represented  a  battle  of 
the  Magnetes.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  $4.)  It  would 
appt^  from  the  expression  of  Pliny  (//.  .V.  rii.  39) 
that  Candaules  paid  the  painter  as  much  gold  coin 
as  wo^ld  cover  the  picture;  It  must  be  confessed 
t1i"t  the  tradition  IS  verj'  doubtful  (sec  />fW.  of 
Buxf.axUDtdardtui) ;  but  this  painting  of  Bularchus 
is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  evidence  of  the  early 
cullivntion  of  painting  in  A>ia  ;  there  is  a  remark- 
aljle  [Kusagc  iu  Kzekiel,  who  prophesied  about 
600  ikc.,  relating  to  pietoree  of  the  /Xssyri  ins 
(xxiii.  14,  lo) :  Men  pourtrayed  upon  the  null, 
the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  pourtra^  tciiA  vet-' 
mi/ion,  girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  ex* 
cceding  in  di/cd  u/liit'  upon  their  heads,  all  of  them 
princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  ot  the  Babylo- 
nians of  Chaldea,  the  land  of  their  nativity." 

The  old  Ionic  or  Asiatic  painting,  the  "pemn 
pittiuTUS  Asiaticum,"  iis  IMiny  (H.  A',  xxxv.  10. 
s.  36)  terms  it,  most  probably  flourished  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Ionian  architecture,  and  con- 
tinued as  <ui  independent  school  until  the  sixth 
century  b.  c,  when  the  lonians  lost  their  liberty, 
and  with  their  liberty  their  art  Herodotus  (i. 
164)  mentions  that  when  Harpagus  besieged  the 
town  of  Phocaca  (a.  c  544),  the  inhabitants  col- 
lected all  their  valuables,  their  statues  and  votive 
offerings  from  the  temples,  leaving  only  their 
paintitiffSy  and  such  works  in  metal  or  of  stone  as 
could  not  easily  be  removed,  and  fled  with  them 
to  ^e  island  of  Chios  ;  from  which  we  may  con- 
clude that  paintings  were  not  only  valued  by  thft 
Pbocacans,  but  also  common  amooig  thenu  He- 
rodotos  (iv.  88)  also  infonrn  ni  that  MandroeTes  of 
Samos,  who  constructed  for  Dareius  Hystaspis  thu 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bos^rus  (s.  c.  609), 
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bad  a  pictoTv  palnt«d,  rrpiT««nt>ng  the  pAnag«  of 
DaJTciaa's  annr,  and  tlx.-  king  leatcd  on  a  throne 
KTMwtng  the  ttm^m  m  thev  pOMod,  which  h»  de- 
dicated in  t}i<.'  t('ni[i!o  of  Horn  at  Sanma. 

After  the  conqurst  of  lonia,  bamog  became  the 
Mmt«rtbeart^  (Herod.  liL  60.)  The  Hcnm 
at  ?:imM«,  in  \vMt,h  tlic  picture  r,f  Maiidrocli's  was 
pUoi>d,  wa»  a  general  depoaitoijr  for  worka  of  art, 
tnd  in  th«  tiiM  tf  8tnu»  nffrm  to  bsf*  heen 
{MTticuhirly  rich  in  paintingt,  fur  he  tanzu  it  a 
**  |>icturc-^Iery "  {wiruitoH*frit  xir.  p.  637). 
CotMccrated  or  votire  pictuif  •  on  panels  or  tablets 
(vipMo  hmmint^oi^  or  ypinpai  i.^'{LK*lu*va^^  cow 
stituted  a  mnfid^rnljlo  portion  of  the  imiN]fuiTa 
or  Totifo  offerings  in  the  temples  of  Greece,  must 
•f  which  in  •  nier  pttiod  hM  a  ditihMt  hnilding 
or  f^IIrry  ( oltnffxa)  ntt.i(^cd  to  t^em  disposed  for 
the  reception  of  pictures  and  works  of  this  cUst. 
(Pmi&L33L|4,x.95.  §  1, 2 ;  Ath.xiH.  p.  M0,b.; 


\x.  p.  vjr>.) 


After  the  decline  of  the  Ionian  art,  painting 
flonrishad  amongst  the  Greeks  hi  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  esjtccialty  in  Crotona,  Syharis,  and  Tarentnm. 
Aristotle  (♦/»•  Mirab.  Au^at't.  c.  !'!*)  opcaki  of  a 
mn^ntficont  clolh  or  pallium  {ipAriov)  of  Alcis* 
thcnes  of  Sybarta,  which  measured  \S  cnbits,  was 
fif  tli'^  richpft  piirp!<»,  and  in  it  wrre  worked  thf 
ropreseiiiations  of  cities,  of  gods,  and  of  men.  It 
CMM  aAerwards  into  the  piinseMion  of  the  tyrant 
Dionyiius  the  clJtr,  who  snld  it  to  the  CartJiagi- 
ttiaoa  for  120  talents.  This  is  utfiicMOt  SfvideDce 
ttf  the  enitanet  of  peuitfai|r  eneiig  the  Itiliets, 
and  rvcii  of  painting  of  a  high  degree. 

Pliny  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  painting 
was  established  throughout  Italy  as  early  as  the 
time  of  TttrqdaitM  PriMns  (M  M  nzr.  6).  He 
nifntjr»n«  som**  most  Bncitmt  paintin^rK  racre  ; 
Rtid  a  Milked  group  of  Helen  oiid  At  ilanta,  of 
beaiit  fal  foTOM,  fnhitod  opon  the  wall  of  a  temple 
at  I^miivintn,  and  somr  jmintinps  liv  the  Mine 
artist  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Ardea,  accompanied 
with  an  iaeeriptieii  In  encimt  Lesiii  ehencton, 
rt\'iiri!iiii;  tho  n.inio  of  the  nrtist  aid  the  gtilillidc 
of  Aidca.  {ILN,  xxxv.  %  37.) 

V.  ramimg  m  Oram  Ciaoa  of  Cleonae  is 
the  tint  important  personage  we  meet  with  in  the 
history  of  {tainting  in  Greece.  His  exact  ppriod 
is  Tory  uncertain,  but  he  was  probably  a  conttini- 
ponjry  of  Sulon,  and  lived  at  least  •  etnlofy  before 
PolygnoUis.  It  is  nnt  at  all  noccfsary,  as  Fliny 
•upjK>iH*»,  ilua  he  must  have  preceded  Buiarchus, 
whieh  would  piece  him  ^mj  Bneh  eariier  t  eo  he 
may  msily  liavn  ac<]:;ired  the  art  in  one  of  the 
Ionian  cities,  for  in  the  tunc  of  8don  there  was  a 
veiy  eztftntive  tntereoone  hetween  Ch«eee  tnd  the 
Asiatic  t  il nlos.  The  superior  quality  of  the 
works  of  Cimon,  to  which  Pliny  and  Aelian  bear 
•ttffident  teetunony,  is  n  strong  reason  for  assigning 
him  a  htter  date  ;  but  his  having  been  contem- 
porary with  T>innysins  of  Colophon,  who  imitated 
thc>  works  of  PolygiiotuH,  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Thn  haa  hecn  infiMied  from  the  occurrence 
of  tli;«  name  Cimon  in  connection  with  th.it  of 
I>i»u\feiu6  in  Simonidcs  {Anthol.  Pai,  ix.  768,  and 
in  Append,  ii.  p.  648)  ;  hut  as  MQlIer  (AnkHolixp*^ 
§?>.').  I)  has  ohsi.rvcd,  M'lKwy  rur'  t  tO  he  there 
most  probably  substituted  fur  Kifiuf. 

Cimon  im)m»ved  upon  the  inventione  of  Eimnnu : 
he  was  the  first  who  niado  forcshortcnings  (cata- 
^rupAa),  and  draw  the  figure  in  a  \-aricty  nf  atti- 
tadea  |  he  fint  iMde  mmodar  ertioUations,  indi- 
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cntrd  th(*  reins,  and  care  natunl  &>lds  ta  dnpof?. 
(Plin.  //.  A',  sxiv.  'M,)  The  torn  **  cstafD^ta,* 
V.  hich  Pliny  oaeit  eeideully  eigaiia  my  dttfae 

vic^*'  of  the  fiifvirt  or  cnnntencince  Trhitrrrr.  irWtitf 
in  pr<ohie  of  otherwise  ;  in  teciuucal  kagiBfe,/<?i- 

Wo  li  am  from  Aenan  (  P.  Ff.  vliL  8  ;  tlitCiHssj 
was  much  betto*  ^aid  fior  hie  wetks  than  s&j  sf  ku 

in  his  works.    He  appears  tn  ktrt;  muci.:.^ 
painting  from  Its  archaic  r^dity  ;  and  ka 
probably  occupied  a  middle  j4ase  hsleen  ikt 
productions  of  the  eiriier  icMiaiihMlifF^. 

j^notus  of  ThaAfw. 

At  llie  time  of  Polygnotns  (&  c  4C0),  psnljfc 
account  of  the  chmifaa  which  took  plsce  in  tk 
Greek  charar t-  r  siibw*<^xient  to  the  Peraian  -OTBVw, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  owo  gnst  ve^ 
in  Athene  and  at  Delphi,  paintisg  atSMlai  As 
attention  of  all  Greece  ;  btit  prcvioci  v>  tiii  '  r?*, 
the  oolj  citiet  that  had  paid  any  mmimik  c- 
tentioB  le  ilp  wet*  A^ina,  Sicroo,  CmA^  td 
Athens.  Sfayen  and  OauBili  had  iaag  ben  faK^ 
for  their  paintinr*  upon  rases  and  !iwn  siladn 
furniture  ;  the  school  of  Athens  was  of  noehyrr 
date  than  the  others,  and  had  attained  as  cdfki^ 
wliatercr,  until  the  arrival  of  r>-:]ycrinm  tr-x 
TLtasus  raised  it  to  that  pr«^UMau»  vfc<-i 

mainUin  for  n»ori'  than  two  ar.turivs  iJth^t 
very  few  of  the  great  jpaintrre  erf  Uroeoe  was  m- 
tires  of  Athena. 

It  has  heen  .attempted  hitherto,  a*  far  a 
space  would  admit  o^  to  trace  the  profrtmn^ 
m  Qfecian  painting  from  its  inhmcy,  mtf  h  it* 
tained  that  degree  of  development  reqBi«:.f  t£  i 
title  it  to  the  n.inie  of  an  ind^pendfrit  srt;  ^• 
before  entering  upon  tlie  amsideratwR  d  the  pw;- 
ing  of  the  Groeks  in  its  complete  dereiopnol  ^ 
will  \>f)  well  to  examine  both  thdr  tSchutigiMB' 
and  their  mechanical  mcauk 

VL  7hcda»~>  Feiidha,  MMmmk,  *t.  (fif- 
fiOKo,  PXai,  &c..  Pollux,  vii.  128).  TV>  GteAt 
painted  with  wax,  r^sina,  and  in  wsJw  »l<«k  *» 
which  they  gave  a  proper  consBteaey,  aecsfinf  * 
the  material  upon  which  they  painted,  T-^ 
(^vmmi),  glue  (<t!Htmu}»>.  and  the  ^ 
(ort  albtanat)  ;  gum  and  glue  we»  the  nai<«*^ 
mon.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  ev.  r:^  '  i 
in  oil  ;  the  only  menll  m  of  oil  in  juwiett  «nttf» 
in  connection  with  painting,  is  th©  taall  qttscw 
which  enlend  hrte  the  eocnpo^ifla  of  eocsoitk  nr- 
nish,  to  temper  it.  (Vitmviu-S  vii.  9  :  Flu-  ff-^- 
xjatm.^^4<^^|ThejpMnted  jjjjj 

inp  to  one  account  (Plin.  H.  X.  xxir. 


till  the  time  (ff  Nero  ;  and  thwiigh  this  la'ff^ 

li.picm  b  m» 

tipariam  imaginem  rci,**  (Qnint  fuft  Or.n^  i 


appears  to  be  doubtful   C*'  depictm 


S'2  ;  see  Raoul-Rochetle,  p.  331).  th^  a*"^ 
ms  muat  hare  been  of  late  intfodaciwii,  as 
is  no  mention  of  it  haring'  hem  emplornl 
ftrrfk  Tini'Ttrr!  of  the  best  period*.  Tlicy  r^^***' 
painted  upon  panels  or  tablets  (rif^fh  '"^f^ 
tabulae,  taholet),  and  very  rarely  rtpoa  fi^! 
and  an  cwel  similar  to  what  is  n^'* 
common  among  tlie  ancients,  who  eslled  i* 
or  MXMtat.   (PeBaz,  rii  m)  B«  ■  * 
time  of  Pliny,  when  wall-painting  w>  '"•'J*! 
those  only  who  jiainted   easd-pictiuta  (*ia"*| 
were  held  in  e»leem  :    sed  nulla  ^oriti  ' 
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aiai  eonim  qui  tabolai  iiimtera ^  {U,N,xxxv.  37)  ; 
th*t  »,  tiMM  wiMf  pdiiled  hiitorr  «r  fiible  upon 
panels.  In  what  is  termed  the  nistonc  or  groat 
a^k,  tha  mtgaIiogrt^ki»  of  Vitruvius  (vii.  4, 5X 
mi  tlw  yp^fivrrypafkt  of  Ptotairli.  (ilmt  IS.) 
Thesjc  pciTif-I--,  %v^(-n  finishnj,  witl*  fixf<5  into  frames 
flf  Tanous  deacriptiana  and  matemU  (Plia,  /T.  M 
xxzT.  4S\  wui  mamti  in  wdk  (Plin.  M.N. 
xiXT.  10  ;  Cic  in  Vrrr.  it.  55  ;  Di>  19.  tit.  1.  b. 
17.  §  3  {  MiUIec,  Jn^  §  319.  5  ;  bm  RaotU-Ilo- 
ihattct,  Am'TA^*  a  fa  /VmMtw,  ^  nd  L«- 
tronne,  Lettrt*  d^a  Antiqwairt^  Jtc.^  works  devoted 
to  Um  ditctiMMiii  of  this  Kubject.)  The  ornamental 
|MHwl-pafaMin^  in  ^  Imnumi  of  Poaipeii  n  eri- 
dcT-tly  an  imitati  in  r.f  tbig  more  ancient  nnd  more 
OMiljr  »j»tein  of  decorating  wallft.  The  wood  of 
«Udi  tkeoo  pmeit  or  tabmo  wwwgoawrally  mdo 
was  Larch  {Abiet  LarUt^  Larue  fimina^  TAdn;, 
Tli«)phr.  //.  iil  9.  7  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xti  73), 
wMv  gnmnded  or  {nopifloil  ibr  pajntiity 
with  chalk  or  Ti-hitr  plaster  ;  this  prepared  ground 
was  termed  KtvKUfAa^  which  term  was  applied  also 
to  tho  ubiet  itMlf  wbm  th«  prepared.  (Sotdao, 
J  ip  viyoKt  \tktvK6efxfi'a\  Atbennp.  L  c.) 
The  style  or  cestrum  used  ia  drawing,  and  ibr 
ipnading  the  wax  oolonn,  polntod  at  one  «nd  and 
brrnd  aird  6at  at  the  other,  was  termed  ypo^fr  hy 
the  Gn^ks  and  oestmm  by  the  Romans ;  it  was 
generally  HMde  of  metal.  There  is  a  representa- 
ti-  n  of  [in  instrument  of  this  description  in  one  of 
tliL-  paintings  of  Uerculaneum.  {JiUiciUa  tTEroo- 
Ino,  ToL  iii.  pL  46.}  Um  hair  pencil  (pmici^us, 
jTi^tu'Wvm)  wrr?  tfmied  irrro'fpa<pl^,  nnd  apparently 
also  f>a€liloy  {xpi^C^^y  ^i<i  Tyu  pa6dlou^  Timaeus, 
l^T.  Mat.  s.  V.  Xpaiytiv  :  see  Letronne,  EncaHgtie, 
Joum.  de*  Sm,  6c{it»  18d5|  oa  th«  meaning  of 

The  ancients  used  also  a  palette  wry  dmilar  to 

that  used  by  the  modems,  althoufrh  it  appears  thnt 
there  is  no  absolute  mention  of  ilia  palette  in  any 
•ndent  author.  The  fact,  howerer,  is  sufBciently 
attested  by  the  figure  of  Painting  discovered  in  the 
•o-callcd  Pantheon  at  Pompeii,  which  holds  the 
palette  and  bnihes  in  her  left  hand.  (Zahn,  Die 
irimtteu  omamemU  ttnd  merheurdigitat  peinHlde 
mu  Pompeii  fferkulanum  tutd  Stabiae,  Berlin  1 8*28.) 
In  the  same  work  (plate  98)  a  female  who  is 
Minting  is  renresented  hoUing  something  in  her 
faft  hand  which  appeon  to  be  «  palette,  but  H  is 
not  well  dciin>  1  '  >>  u  in  the  original  (Museum  of 
Naples  No.  383.  La  femme  Peintre,'*  Porapdi. 
In  the  AiUiekUh  tfSteohno^  it  is  given  as  a  female 
r  If  -  ing  ji  Hermes,  vol.  vii.  pL  1.)  In  the  grotesque 
dawing  of  a  portrait^painter  at  work,  copied  by 
Kaoia  (tm  Ruitm  49  Pompei^  part  il  p.  68)  from 
a  picture  in  lli  -  Tas-i  Ciixoliu  i  ;it  Pomjwii,  a  small 
table  serres  as  a  palette  and  stands  cUwe  to  his 
ilflit  hand  ;  it  appeaiv  to  have  wrmteen  diflereiit 
tinti*  upon  it  It  is  nio-t  [irnlirilili.'  ;l-;at  '.In;  **  tahella" 
of  Pliny  and  the  trivcUior  of  PuUux  (or  even  the 
era^^,  z.  69)  signified  alio  paietto  aa  well  at 
tablet. 

The  andeni  aathon  have  left  tis  less  infonnation 
ceoeernhf  the  nedi*  or  tehicles  (^^Pfuuea)  naed 

by  the  painters  of  antiquity  than  nn  any  other 
Blatter  connected  with  aaciMit  painting.  Gum  and 
ghto^  ewBuiie,  guniuu,  glntiuun,  ghi^nvm  tannnom, 

were  eTidrntlv  in  r  nnnon  use.  (Plin.  If.  N.  xxxv. 
25  ;  Vitruv.  vii.  10.)  Pliny  (//.  N.  xiii.  20)  speaks 
«f  anmeaUn  {Fmma  SanoctOa^  Lfamaeoi)  aa  a 
gMB  BMt  naefiil to  pnntat.  ThaOMdammved 
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it  from  Persia,  (Diosc  iii.  99.)  Its  substanco  has 
been  analysed  by  M.  PcUctier.  (See  Merat,  Diet, 
MC'l.  Scicn.) 

Mastich,  a  resin  of  the  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  now 
naeh  nsod  by  paintern,  is  mentioned  by  Greek 
and  Rom;in  wxitcrs  (I'iln.  //.  ,\".  xii.  86,  xiiv.  28  ; 
Diosc  i.  96  i  Thconhr.  U^i'L  \u  4) ;  the  beat  was 
prodoeed  In  the  Mand  of  Chiot.  It  waa  termed 
fnjTlyr]  axiftyv  and  fuurrixv,  also  iufcufBiyi}  futff- 
"^^Xih  retina  Zea/ucMO,  maUtcAe.  There  were  va- 
riooa  Itinda ;  PUny  mentiant  a  Vind  ^an  Pontna 
which  resembled  bitumon.  Tiiis  resin  wna  not 
improbably  mixed  with  the  Panic  wax  preimrcd 
for  painting  in  eneaastie,  tar  the  Abate  Requcno, 
who  made  many  exjxrimcnta  iji  cncauhtic  (S(io<ji 
ml  rittabiiimaUo  deW  aatioa  artt  dd  Greci  e  Ro' 
mam  jnttori^  Parma  1787),  aieerto  that  it  amalgam 
mates  well  with  wax  ;  the  samo  writer  is  also  of 
opinion  that  the  ancient  encaustic  painters  used 
also  amber  (meebtmm)  and  frankmeense  orolibamim 

(77/Mi  m  isculum)  in  the  prt'paration  of  their  colours. 
Pliny  A',  xxxiv.  26j,  speaking  of  verdigris^ 
reoMoln  that  it  waa  eometbnea  mixed  with  fimik- 
incense.  He  also  mentions  (xiv.  25)  other  resins 
and  substances  which  are  useful  to  painters,  and 
(xxiv.  22)  partienbrly  tnrpentme  {Ttr^biM»\ 
nf  which,  as  now,  there  were  formerly  various 
kinds.  (St'c  Oeoffroy,  Mater.  Med. ;  nnd  £xcun. 
Ti.  ad  Plin.  //.  N.  xxiv.  23;  ed.  Lenmire.) 

The  method  ofprcj^iring  wax,  or  Punic  wax  (ct.ra 
Punica),  as  it  was  termed,  is  preserved  in  Pliny 
(//.  N.  xsL  49)  and  Dioscorides  (ii.  105).  It  was 
the  ordinary  yellow  wax,  purified  and  bleached,  by 
being  boiled  three  distinct  times  in  sea-wutt  r,  wiili 
a  small  quantity  of  nitre,  applyhq;  fireih  water  encli 
time.  "\Vh;m  taken  out  of  the  water  the  third 
time.  It  was  coYcred  with  a  thin  cluth  and  placed 
in  the  ran  to  dry.  Wax  thus  purified  wnn  mixed 
with  all  ttpccio3  of  colours  and  pre]);ired  for  pciint- 
ing  ;  but  it  waii  applied  also  to  many  other  uses,  aa 
polishing  statues,  walls,  &c. 

Pliny  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  bitumen  or 
aspholtum  (&(r^aXTos),  the  ordinary,  and  a  white 
Babylcmian  bitumen  (H.  N.  xxxr.  51).  ll  was  used 
as  a  Tarnish  for  brooxe  statues.  For  an  accoimt  of 
the  colours  used  by  the  ancient  painters,  see  the 
article  Colorks,  and  John,  Malerei  der  Allen,  4cc. 

VII.  Methods  of  Puinting,  There  were  two 
distinct  classes  of  painting  |»actised  by  the  an- 
cients ;  in  water  colours,  and  in  wax  ;  both  of 
which  were  practised  ia  Tarious  ways.  Of  the 
former  the  principal  were  fresco,  al  fresco  ;  and  the 
various  kinds  of  distemper  (a  tempera),  with  glue, 
with  the  white  of  eg^,  or  with  gums  (a  goaixo) } 
and  with  wax  or  reams  when  tnete  were  rendered 
by  any  means  vehicles  that  could  be  worked  with 
water.*  Of  the  latter  the  princi^  was  throogh 
ifa«  (itk  mtftbs)  tenned  encanettc  (^yirawrriM}, 
fncumfir  i"^.  'J  he  painting  in  wax,  taipoypa^a,  or 
ship  painting,  tnceramenia  nammm  (Liv.  xxviii  45), 
waa  distinct  from  enaraatk;  Compare  Athenaeoe, 


*  Wax  becomes  a  water  colour  medium,  when 
beDed  with  sareoeolla  or  maatich,  aeeording  to  the 

Abate  Requfuo,  who  mixed  five  ounces  of  mastich 
with  two  of  wax,  which  when  boiled  be  cooled  in 
n  basin  of  cold  water ;  terpentine  beeomci  aneh 
whrn  wr'l  mixed  with  the  white  of  egg  and  water. 
The  yolk  of  egg,  when  mixed  with  vinegar,  also 
nmkea  n  good  woritmg  Tobida  for  thia  apedet  of 
ptinting,  mil  il  dm  nnt  n  qitiie  water. 

3  M  4 
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*,  p.  201.      ;  ^^l^»•>-ypa';^^a  •  .-Tr-f»outiAT<i,  which 
it  UaiUact  finom  tUwts  . . . .  «V  r-j^cavfiuun  iffm^ 
li»tm  9ik  wvpht,  Pint  Mktt.  Amaior.  IC.) 

Kreaco  waa  protAhly  Utile  eroplorcd  by  the 
nncit'iitf  fur  workt  of  imitatire  art,  but  it  appears 
to  hare  been  the  ordinary  metliod  of  umplj  colfiur- 
itig  wallA,  etpeciallj  amoiiftt  Um  KoniuM.  TIm 
walla  were  divided  into  cnmpartmcnt*  or  p;iTi<*!$, 
which  were  termed  abaci,  6j^aKt%  ;  the  coni^jaMtiua 
of  the  Btucco  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  walls 
f  r  |k:uuting  i«  d«  sonUrd  \i\  Vitruviiis  (\'u.  3\ 
1  hcj  fint  covered  the  wali  with  a  iajrer  of  ordi- 
way  pinia;  ovtr  vliidi,  wImii  drr,  vcre  ncm* 
sivolv  add-  d  till.'.'  iitht  T  lavi-ts  of  a  finer  rnalitv, 
nuMd  witi)  mod ;  abovo  ihcae  were  placed  atiU 
UuTM  feym  of  a  cfMiporitiMi  chalk  and  marUe 
dntt,  XMt  uppor  one  being  hvid  on  before  Um  under 
one  WAS  quite  drr,  and  each  succeeding  coat  being 
of  a  f]tier  quality  than  the  preceding.  By  this  pro- 
ent  the  different  Uyen  were  so  bound  together, 
that  the  whol>«  \\\:\s%  funnotl  ono  Rtrlid  and  beautiful 
•lab,  rcaembltng  oiarbie,  and  was  capable  of  being 
detaebed  hum  lb*  wall  and  transported  in  a  wooden 
fmmf  to  tiny  disMnrc.  (Vitniv.  li.  ^  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxT.  4d.)  Vitnirius  reinariu  that  the  oompotiiioo 
of  the  andent  Greek  walla  wa»  m  cxcdleftt,  that 
pT-..'iis  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  away  slal'S  fr  -m 
Ibem  aad  couvertiiig  tbeon  into  tables,  which  had 
a  Tety  hoaotifol  appcaiaace.  This  colouring  al 
fresco,  in  u  hii  h  the  cukun  W«ta  mixed  ■imply  in 
water,  a4  the  term  impH«*^.  wn<i  ap;<!i<'d  whfii  the 
cotnpositioo  was  feiill  wet  {mdo  ^'-Zorii*),  and  on  that 
aeeonat  waa  limited  to  certain  colours,  for  no 
e^lo!ir^  excfpt  t  artlss  ran  hf  emjtloyed  in  this  way, 
that  hate  not  already  stood  the  te»tof  fire.  Pliny 
{H,  N.  XXET.  81 )  Bnantioaa  dune  eoloon  which  CBold 
not  be  so  emp!oy»^d  :  rurjniri.ijtim,  Indicum,  Cicnt- 
lettin,  Mdinum,  Annpigmeatum,  Aj^iaoiuo,  and 
C«niMa ;  imti^  of  Mdimim  they  aead  Pane* 
touinm.  ri  wV  .  '"r.im  Egypt,  which  was  by  tlir  Ro- 
mans considerL^l  the  best  of  whites.  [Colokks.J 

The  car?  and  skill  reqaired  to  execute  a  work  in 
fniM»  and  the  tedious  and  expensi%'c  proceas  of 
prop«rin?  the  wal!*,  must  linvc  r*Ti  c;iiaIly  excluded 
it  trous  ordinary  place*.  'I  ru>  majority  of  the  walls 
in  Pompeii  an  tneonmon  distempr  ;  Imt  those  of 
the  y»  ttrr  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii  Init  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  especially  thote  which  constitute 
the  gToundi  of  pictvm,  an  iii*fre«a  All  tha 
pictiirt'«,  however,  are  apjKircntly  in  distenij>or  of  a 
superior  kind,  or  a  paazo^  but  the  impaato  is  of  va- 
riotis  qoalitiet ;  in  Muiielt  ^fSMt•  to  bave  tha  em- 
sistcncy  of  oil  painting  with«aiitt<l«lbet%  in  Others 
it  it  Tcry  inferior. 

Ordinary  distemper,  that  is,  with  glue  or  siee,  is 
prebahly  thi  mott  aneient  qwciea  of  painting ; 
many  of  the  a.icient  omnmcTitn!  frirres  nnd  pnintod 
bassi-relievi  in  the  temples  and  ruins  in  Kgypt,  and 
also  luany  of  the  meet  aneiflat  reinaint  in  Italy,  are 
painted  in  thi.'*  manner. 

The  fresco  waiiB,  when  painted,  were  coTored 
with  an  eneanatie  vaniitK  both  to  beif  hten  the 
colours  and  to  pres  rve  tfieni  from  the  injurioti* 
effects  of  the  sun  or  the  weather.  Vitruviua  (viL  9) 
deecribee  the  proceia  ae  a  Oredc  pnetioa,  which 
tliey  termed  Kaitrix.  When  the  wall  was  coloured 
and  dry,  Punic  wax,  melted  and  tempered  with  a 
little  ml,  wai  n»bbed  over  it  with  a  hard  brush 
(aeta) ;  this  was  made  smooth  and  eren  by  ap]>ly- 
il^  a  0Ba/«ntfM  {Kauriffnov)^  or  an  iron  pan.  filU  d 
widi  live  »>als,  over  the  surface,  as  near  to  it  as 


was  jnst  n''c?t«;iry  to  melt  tb'^  -wat :  it  u-y  t'l-a 
rubbed  with  a  candk  (wax  :)  aod  a  dean  Laa 
eloth,  in  the  way  that  saked  MrbfestMats  me 
d«  ne.  (Compare  Plin.  H.  S'.  xxxih.  W.)  Th- 
Abate  llequeno  rappoees  that  the  caodle*  woe 
as  a  spectM  of  delicate  cauterimn,  straplr  to  kn^ 
the  wax  soft,  that  it  might  receive  a  poluh  kva  tas 
friction  of  the  linen  ;  but  it  is  a  ndiyeci  tkttfRK 
seiitA  considerable  ditfii  uliy. 

This  kind  of  lariiuh  was  applied  affMBI^ti 
plarn  Trails  only,  for  Sir  llornjdirv  Da^r  cwmtmJ 
DO  reroaios  whatever  in  the  Batas  oi  Tttju.* 

plain  wall-i  had  tr'  ntTally  iracea  of  a  icii  wnjiii 
<tf  this  descnptioo.  >i  either  PUny  asr  Vioviiis 
mealiM  any  ihinf  abaat  caioT,  bnt  dui  ii  ewlm^ 
a  most  simple  addition,  aiid  does  oot  iovr^  >: 
all  either  with  the  principle  or  the  Applkatiss  k 
the  varnish.  Paintings  may  hare  poiaiUj  baa 
executed  upon  lha  vaOa  nftv  they  wcm  iks 
rann'«lied. 

A  method  apparenlly  very  gc&ciaLy  pK^^sd. 
by  the  Roman  and  later  Greek  painten  n  l> 
caustic,  w^iiuh,  according  to  Plutarcli  (/.  c.\ 
the  most  durable  of  all  methoda  ;  it  m  is  f^ff 
little  me  by  tha  eariier  yaiwtwi,  lad  «■  Mt 
tferu'rally  adopted  uiiti!  .•i*\er  the  tlui*"  of  A  i>  saa-^- 
Pliny        A',  xxxr.  39)  defiikes  the  terai  tksi: 

ceris  pingere  ac  pictaiara  iMoece,''  to  piateilk 
wax  or  wax  colours,  and  to  6sira  in  thepictnrrs^kr- 
wards  with  the  c.iutenuni  ;  it  appears  ikrtiaw  s» 
hare  been  the  simple  additian  of  the  process  of  !•»• 
tn^  m  to  the  ordiaary  method  of  ptuntia^  with  vu 
colours.*  Cerae  (waxes)  was  the  omdiaarr  t<'3i 
for  painters'  colours  amongst  the  Bfimuu,  bat  wst 
ecpedally  encaostse  eolmm  and  they  faft 
iu  partitioned  Ixixess,  as  painlers  do  at  psrtl 

Pictoies  loculatas  magoaa  habeot  sRahi» 
diMolfliM  lint  c«fae,<*  Vama,     Jl^  AM.  &  17^ 

They  were  most  probably  kept  dry  in  ih-^? 
and  the  wet  brush  or  pencil  was  rubbed  lyos  that 
when  colour  was  required,  or  they  weft 
by  the  aitiet  previous  to  commeocinf  work,  f  P'^ 
the  tprm  r<m««,  it  would  np{H-ar  tfutt  fitx 
luted  the  pruicipai  ijigrediciit  ai  lie  cyiwffc; 
vehicle  used,  but  this  does  not  neceasarilv  Mic*> 
and  it  1:4  very  imr-r  Va'^e  th.it  it  dM  ;  t'  .*<■ 
have  been  a  great  portion  of  gum  or  ttma  & 
oolonrav  or  they  eoud  not  hanra  bwdeairf  Wsi 
was  undoubtedly  a  most  es^entlAl  iaftedietC 
it  apparenthr  preyents  the  colours  fraa  ciwtiK- 
ceise  theeeran  night  eriginally  simply  tnca&alMn 
which  ct)iitained  wax,  in  cont«idi»tni-f;f  n  to  tfec« 
which  did  not,  but  was  nfterward.t  appbed  f®** 
rally  by  the  Romans  to  the  cobun  of  pai««^* 

•  There  werr  vnrious  kinds  of  enctwut'C  ew* 
the  pencil  and  with  the  cestnua  ;  but  ibeditf*** 
between  them  and  the  rr—Trm  proccs*  is 
the  cauterium  or  heater  wa*  not  .ifflied 
have  been  v«y  great,  for  Pausias,  who** 
in  encaaatie  with  the  ceatnnn,  aemikiai 
dertook  to  repair  the  pnintini:*  of  P  Ijgn'™ 
Thespae,  which  were  painted  m 
manner  in  water  celeara  with  the  penctL  I%>T 
(//.  A'.  XXXT.)  in  enumerating  the  most 
painters  of  antiquity  speaks  separately  thsss 
excelled  in  cither  class  ;  chap.  36  ii  ^f"**  * 
those  who  painted  in  the  ordinary  mttb  -'i 
the  pencil,  and  chnp.  40  fnadfaU/  to  tkw  *^ 
painted  in  encaostic 
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Cor  inatance  by  Static  (S^v.  i.  1.  100),  Apellcae 
CBperait  te  acribcre  c<9ae.**  The  sponge  (cvoyyla^ 
i5ptwim'a\  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and  other  w  riiLM-s  in 
coanectiua  with  painting,  affords  soiue  proof  timt 
putting  in  water  colours  was  the  method  generally 
practised  by  the  ancient  painters  ;  \\h\ch  is  also 
corroborated  by  the  small  Tesael  placed  do6c  to  the 
palette  or  table  of  the  portrait-pabter  of  the  Casa 
Carolina  of  Pompeii,  evitlently  for  the  parpo«e  of 
washing  his  single  brush  in.  Seneca  (Ep.  121.  5) 
wMteea  the  fiidlity  and  rapidity  with  which  a 
painter  takes  and  lays  on  li is  colours.  That  wax 
or  nstkini  may  he  u&ud  as  vehicles  in  water- coiouis 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  origin  of  encaustic  painting  U  unlvnown.  It 
was  practiiK'd  in  two  ways  with  the  ccstnim, 
BAmely,  in  wu  and  on  ivory  ;  and  in  a  third  man- 
Tier  with  the  pciiril.  The  last  method,  according 
to  Pliny,  wus  applied  chiefly  to  ship-painting  ;  the 
colours  were  laid  on  hot  His  words  art,-^**  En- 
causto  pingendi  duo  fuisse  antiqtiitus  penera  con- 
stat, cera,  et  in  ebore,  ccstro  id  est  viriculo,  donee 
classes  piagi  coqiere.  Hoc  tertiom  aeeenit,  reso- 
latis  ijrni  ceris  penicillo  utendi,  qtme  pictura  in 
navibus  oec  sole  uec  sale  Tentisquc  corrumpitur.'' 
{ff.  N,  nsT.  41.)  This  passage,  from  its  condie- 
ness,  presents  many  difficulties.  **  Cera,  cestro,"  that 
is,  in  wax  with  the  cestrom  ;  this  was  the  method 
of  PaosiMS  ^^in  ebore,  cestro;"  this  mtut  hare 
been  a  species  of  drawing  with  a  hot  point,  upon 
irory,  for  it  was,  as  is  distinctly  Hud,  without  wax, 
*•  cera,  ^  in  ebore."  The  third  method,  **  resolutis 
igni  corifl  penicillo  utendi,^  though  first  employed 
on  ships,  was  not  necessarily  eonftned  to  ship- 
painting  ;  and  if  the  assertion  of  Pliny  is  correct, 
H  must  iMTe  b^  a  rery  differmit  s^le  of  painting 
from  the  ship-eolotnitig  of  Homer,  stnce  he  says  it 
WM  of  a  later  date  than  the  preceding  methods. 
The  ioceramenta  naTium  "  of  Livy,  and  the  KTjpo- 
ypcuftia  of  Athenaens,  mentioned  aboTe,  may  have 
been  executed  in  this  third  method  of  Pliny  ;  the 
UM  of  tiio  c«iteriain»  or  process  of  burolt^  ta,  is 
here  not  alHided  to,  bat  rinoe  be  defined  eneanstic  to 
lie  '*  ceris  pingcrc  ac  picturam  inurerc"  (//.  A'.  xx.xv. 
39) f  it*  employment  may  be  understood  in  this  case 
•bo.  It  H  difficult,  however,  to  vndentand  what 
etTect  the  action  of  the  caiiterium  could  have  in  the 
second  method  (in  e6orv,  oes^ro),  which  was  without 
wax.  It  wooTd  appear,  therefore,  that  the  definitioii 
alluded  to  is  the  explanation  of  the  first  mentioned 
method  only  i  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient 
netboda  or  painting  in  enemutie  wcw  not  only 
three,  but  several  ;  the  Kavffis  of  Vitruvius,  men- 
tiooed  also  by  himself  is  a  fourth,  and  the  rarious 
mode*  of  chip  pointing  odd  otben  to  the  number. 
Pliny  (//.  y.  xvi.  23)  himself  speaks  of  "  zopissn," 
a  composition  of  wax  and  pitch,  which  was  scropcd 
tnm  lUpa  ;  and  it  ia  difSeolt  to  toppoeo  that  the 
higher  class  of  encaustic  was  practised  with  the 
oestrum  only,  since  the  pencil  is  such  an  infinitely 
mors  efficient  OMtniBieBt  (or  the  proper  mixing  and 
<ip-l  ration  of  colours,  {Ktpd(ra(T6ai  rh  xP^M*i^ih 
Koi  tiicaipov  wQitiaOai  T^v  iwiSohifi'  ain&i'^  Lucian, 
fmagf.  7.  ToL  iL  p.  r.)  The  wax  painting 
on  thp  fictile  vases,  in  ntioned  by  Athenacus  (v. 
p.  200.  £),  can  have  been  scarcely  executed  with 
tbo  eetUimi  ;  and  it  {■  also  unlikely  that  it  was 
done  with  hot  colours,  as  the  painting  of  the  fig- 
linum  opus"  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  M  xxxti. 
€4)  may  hare  been.  But  M  there  were  various 
Bittlioda  of  painting  m  aacniBiti^  it  Mowa  ibal 


the  colours  designed  for  this  species  of  painting 
were  also  variously  prepared,  and  thoeo  whien 
were  .suited  for  one  style  may  have  been  qnite  un- 
lit for  another.  All  these  styles,  however,  are 
comparatively  simple,  compared  wiUi  tbst  of  Paa> 
siaA,  in  wax  with  the  cestrum,  "  cera,  cestro ; "  and 
it  is  difficult  for  a  modem  practitioner  to  undeT' 
stand  how  a  large  and  valuable  picture  could  bo 
produced  by  such  a  method  ;  unless  those  colemrs 
or  ceme,  w  hich  painters  of  this  class,  according  to 
Varro  (/.  c.),  kept  in  partitioned  boxes,  were  a 
(spicii  s  if  'v;ix  crayon?,  which  were  worked  upon 
the  panel  with  the  broad  cud  of  the  cestrum 
(which  nay  liavo  had  a  tough  edge)  within  an  out- 
line or  monogram,  previously  drawn  or  cut  in,  with 
the  pointed  cud,  and  were  afterwords  fixed,  and 
toned  or  blended  by  the  action  of  the  cauteriuni. 
Painters  were  in  th"  habit  of  inscribing  the  word 
iutKavatVy  "  liuiiit  it  in,"  upon  pictures  executed 
in  eneanstie,  as  Nixlor  iytKatMrty,  Avirimwot  it4^ 
Koufftv.    (Plin.  //.  A'.  XXXV.  10,  39.) 

VIII.  Pulgdiromy.  The  practice  of  varnishing 
and  poliihin^  marble  statues  haa  booi  already  inci- 
dentnlly  noticed.  The  custom  wn«  very  gener:il  • 
ancient  statues  wore  also  often  painted,  and  what 
it  now  termed  polychrome  sculpture  was  very  com* 
mon  in  Grwce,  for  the  acrolithic  and  the  chrys- 
elephantine statues  were  both  of  this  description. 
Many  wofka  «f  the  latter  chiss,  which  wen  ti  ex* 
traordinary  magnificence  and  costliness,  are  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias.  The  term  polychromy,  thus 
applied,  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; 
this  species  of  painting  is  called  by  Plutarch 
{De  Glor.  AtAen.  6)  iryaXudTotv  fyKavtrts^tind  ap- 
pears to  have  been  executed  by  a  distinct  class  of 
artists  (iiya/^fidrw  iyKawrr  id).  They  are  men* 
tioned  also  by  Plato  {De  RepM.  iv.  420.  c),  ol 
ivSpiaKraj  ypa(povr(s :  and  if  it  is  certain  that 
Plato  here  alludes  to  painting  statues,  it  is  clear 
that  they  were  eeeanonany  entirely  painted,  in 
exact  imitation  cf  nature  ;  for  he  expressly  re- 
marks, that  it  is  not  by  applpng  a  rich  or  beautiful 
colonr  to  any  particular  part,  but  by  giving  its 
local  colijiir  '.II  c.ii  h  Y'WU  t'l.it  the  wh'ili-  ;s  uiiide 
beautiful  (a\A'  &dfHt  ci  to  vpoffiiKoyra  indoToit 
inroiiUwrn^  rh  flXiw'  iraXkrveiov/iCf).  That  tbii 
wa.i,  however,  not  n  general  practice,  is  CTident 
from  the  dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  Po1j« 
•tnttna,  in  Lneian  {Imag.  6 — 8),  where  it  »  clearly; 
though  indirectly,  stated,  that  the  Venus  of  Cni- 
dns  by  Praxiteles,  and  other  celebrated  statues, 
were  not  cdoored,  althoo^  they  may  have  been 
ornamented  in  patti  and  coveted  with  an  eDcamtie 
Tarnish* 

The  pnietiee  of  cofouring  etataee  ii  mdonbtedly 

as  ancient  :ifi  tVi  art  of  statuary  itself:  nlthru^li 
they  were  perhaj)«  originally  coloured  more  trutn  a 
love  of  coloor  than  frinn  any  des^  of  improTmg 
the  resemblnnce  of  the  representation.  The  Jupiter 
of  the  Capitol,  placed  by  Tarquiaiua  Priscu«,  was 
eolonred  with  mininni.  (Plin.  If.  N.  xxxv.  45.)  In 
later  times  the  rnstom  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
to  a  system,  and  was  practised  with  more  reserve. 
Considerable  attention  also  seem  to  ham  been 
paid  to  the  effect  of  the  oliject  as  a  work  of  arU 
Praxitclca  being  asked  which  of  bis  marble  works 
he  most  admired,  answered,  thoee  which  Nidaehad 
had  a  band  in,  "  quihns  Nicins  manum  ndmo- 
vissct,"  so  nnich,  says  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxv.  40),  did 
he  uttributo  to  his  dlOinilitiow  Nicias,  therc- 
hn,  who  pointed  in  cncanilic^  lawni  m  itt  jmitA 
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to  hare  been  an  iy^f^'''*"'  ^ocnMrr^r,  or  pninter  I 
af  •tatoM,  and  from  the  approval  of  Pnui teles, 
cueelkMi  mpfumdj  in  thi*  dMcriptkm  «f  paintiag 

Thl»  riew  diflfen  rery  materially  firom  those 
which  have  been  bHberio  advanced  opoa  this  •ab- 
ject, but  it  liai  a«t  been  adopted  witlioiit  mattire 

coniiilfmtiiin. 

In  (he  ciroumlitio**  of  Nidai»  the  oaked  fixm 
wa«  meet  prf^sMj  merely  vaimdied,  the  cabarni; 

boiiif?  applied  only  to  the  cy«*3,  eyebrows,  lips,  and 
hate,  to  the  drajieriei*  and  the  rarioua  omamenta  of 
draM ;  and  there  can  he  Utde  douht  that  fine 
itituof,  especially  of  T males,  when  carefully  and 
taalefullj  coloumi  in  thia  way,  nuut  have  heea  ex* 
tnmely  DeaotiAi]  {  the  iiMauitie  vaiuiah  npen  lihe 
white  marble  must  havo  lirni  vfry  much  the  effect 
<tf  a  pale  transparent  lieth.  Gold  was  aljo  abon>  | 
dantly  employed  upon  aaeieM  etataee ;  the  hafa*  ef 
the  Veniu  de  MeJicis  -ia  ns  ^ild'-d,  nnd  in  ^rtinr.  ^Ip.^s 
eyea  and  eyelaahca  of  coppex  were  iuterted,  examples 
ei  which  are  etitl  extant 

The  [.mciiic  also  of  colmirinp  .mh:ti^rt\:ro  n^f  vat 
to  hare  been  nnireraal  amongst  the  Grt^duk^  and 
veiy  ^eral  aroon^  the  Raraam.  It  ii  dHlkQlt 
to  define  exactly  w  hat  the  sj'stera  w^a>«,  for  there  is 
acaroeiy  any  notice  of  it  in  ancient  whten  ;  a  few 
eaeiMd  lemariu  in  VitniTiat  and  PMuadaa  an  all 
we  poss  ■'■^  f  -in  ■  value.  Our  infcnnation  is  drawn 
chiefly  fnim  tne  obsenrationa  of  modem  traveUen  ; 
for  traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  meet  of 
the  architectural  rains  of  Greece,  and  upon  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  Doric  mint  at  Corinth  and  the 
temple  of  Arr'ri'!,  which  arc  rnt  nf  marMe,  tho 
ct^uring  WAS  cniitined  to  the  mouldings  and  other 
onuunents,  the  frieset,  the  mctopesi,  and  the  tym- 
pana of  the  pediments.  The  exterior  of  the  wall 
of  the  cclU  of  the  A^ina  temple*  and  the  columns  ] 
of  the  Corinthian  ninw,  were  eovered  with  stucco 
and  r<^l<wr''d  red.  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  ex- 
terior wails  when  of  nmrble  were  ever  oolourcd, 
fer  na  Imeea  el  colour  have  been  found  upon  them. 
At  ftn  early  ajje,  l»cfi)re  the  nse  of  marble,  when 
the  temples  and  public  cditici  S  were  constructed 
aoidj  of  wood,  the  use  of  colmur  miut  have  been 
much  mope  conaiderable  and  less  systematic  ;  but 
during  the  most  refined  ogcj^  the  colouring,  other- 
wise quite  arbitiaiy,  appears  to  have  been  strictly 
confined  to  the  ornamental  porta.  From  the  traces 
found  upon  ancient  monuments  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  tho  ancient  lysteoi  of 
dooiMUing  nonldinglk  They  were  painted  in  va- 
riooe  ways  and  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  a 
laiteful  combination  of  colours  must  have  added 
sreatly  to  the  effect  of  even  the  richest  mouldings. 
The  ordinary  decorations  wen  foliage,  ova,  and 
beads;  but  upon  the  larger  mouldings  on  which 
Miago  was  painted*  the  oatlinei  of  the  kavee  were 
first  engraved  in  the  ttone^  Oilding  and  metd 
work  were  also  introduced,  }>articularly  in  the 
Doric  order ;  the  architrave  of  the  Partheoon  at 
Atfaenawasdeeorated  with  gilded  ihieldi.  Frieaea 
that  were  adorned  with  sculpture  appear  to  have 
been  invariably  cobuied,aa  also  the  tympana  of 
tiie  pedimenta ;  in  tho  Pirthenon  theoe  parte  were 
of  a  |>ale  blue,  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  monuments 
red  has  been  found.  Some  interior  polychrome 
eomieei  of  Pompeii  an  given  in  the  wwk  of  Zahn 
(Die  $*h'6nitfin  Ormm^t',  .f     pi  '^l).  ; 

In  later  times,  amongst  the  KomaaS|  the  practice  j 
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of  eoloaring  bnildingt  seen*  to  have  de^remu  j 

into  a  mere  taste  for  paudy  cokxin.  Phny  mi 
Vitravioi  both  repeatedly  deplon  the  esmpt  tsatt 
of  their  own  timee.  Vitnmnf  (vii  5)  obsmts 
that  the  decorations  of  the  ancients  werf  tute- 
ietsly  laid  aside,  and  that  atroog  and  gaadj  eoloar* 
ing  and  prodigal  expeuee  were  ■abetitaledftrths 
beautiful  etTccts  produced  by  the  skill  of  the  inci-r  t 
anista.  Pompeii,  with  mnch  that  is  chaste  asd 
brntiAd,  baa  many  tiaeea  aloe  of  what  Vitiivin 
and  Pliny  complain  of.  PlaU-  99  of  Zahn  afford-  a 
beautiAil  specimen  al  the  ancient  waH-puotiag  of 
Pompeii,  m  eonrti  and  ntanonk  Per  a  fuucr 
account  of  this  subject,  see  Kugler,  "  Tel-er  c>f 
Polych  ramie  der  Griechischen  Architectur  sad 
Senlplar  MBd  ihn  Ornnon***  Beilip,  18SS. 

IX  J'i'-ff  Faintint).  The  fictile- vaae  paintiof 
of  the  Greeks  was  an  art  of  itaeli,  and  was  pne> 
tiaed  byadiitiBetdaMof  artiala  (AriHefh.  fid 
'*^»5,  996,  Bekker),  whr»  must  have  revjaind  a 
peculiar  instruction,  and  probably  exercised  their 
art  aeeording  to  a  pmeribed  ayatara.  It  hev- 
ever,  impossible  to  say  anytbincr  p^ittrc  rmnliBg 
the  history  of  this  bnuich  of  ancient  paintiog,  u 
ecaiealj  anything  ia  known.  The  destgss  ipoa 
these  vases  (which  the  Greeks  temud  X^ofci) 
ha\  c  been  varioui»ly  interpreted,  but  ibcj  Lave  b<Tfi 
g^enerally  consider^  to  be  in  some  way  oaoDectni 
with  the  initiation  into  the  Elousin-.an  a;iJ  otlxf 
mysteries.  (Lansl,  i>s*  Vtm  A*t»eki  dipitli; 
Christie,  DifqmtUioiu  wpom  tk$  pmmbd  Omk 
Vuf/j  ;  Bdttiger,  Lltm,  d-c.)  They  were  prfu  n 
priitcs  to  the  victors  at  the  Panaihuiaea  nnd  f  tier 
gamea,  and  oeom  to  have  been  alwap  buried  vak 
their  owiten  at  their  death*  far  t^y  have  bsM 
discovered  onl^  m  tombs. 

Vaso  paintmg  cannot  be  adduced  tn  deteiaae 
the  genenil  nature  or  character  of  ancient  ;aintiii| 
as  a  liberal  or  imitative  art  j  though  the  v~it  df- 
sigoa  opea  the  vases  throw  considerable  light  vpoa 
the  projRTessive  development  of  the  art,  ai  relates 
to  st^  lc  of  design,  and  in  some  degree  upiffl  the 
principles  of  Grecian  composition  of  the  early  time* ; 
but  their  chief  intrrf^st  nnd  vnhie  conti»t  in  tie 
(ailhful  pictures  tiiey  atibrd  ol  the  tniditxiat,  coi- 
toms,  and  habita  of  the  ancionti» 

The  ancient  vase-painters  wen?  probablyattmki 
to  tho  potteries,  or  the  establkshiaenis  ia  wUdi 
the  vases  were  made  ;  or  themselves  coiutitoted 
distinct  bodies,  which  from  the  genenl  timihii^ 
of  style  and  execution  of  the  designs  epoo  wo 
vajca,  is  not  improbable.  They  do  not  »evtii 
have  been  held  in  any  esteem,  for  their  oanua  ian 
not  been  preserved  by  any  ancient  writer ;  sod  ve 
only  know  the  names  of  very  fisw,  from  their  ly.r.| 
inscribed  upon  the  vases  themsdvei,  as  Tsletdes 
Aeoteaa,  Lanraos,  Calliphan,  and  a  few  rtlm 
(Millin,  Peintvrrs  de  V(i»ct  AtiiujHfs,  vol  L  J'l. 
pL  44.  vol.  ii.  pL  37.  pl>  61  s  Milliiigeo,.d«c  IW. 

The  words  KaXJi  and  KoXfi,  found  frrtjuentlT 
upon  the  ancient  vaaea,  are  explained  to  be  luopl^ 
aedamatiotto  of  pmiio  or  approval,  soppond  •»  ht 
addr,  ^sed  to  the  person  to  whom  the  vase  was  pre- 
sented ;  the  words  arc  &e^uently  prueded  or  fol- 
bwed  by  n  nmaet,  oeidondy  that  or  tho  perno  for 
whom  the  vase  wa.s  designed.    The  inscnption 

also  ii  wtus  xoA^  has  been  ibnad  on  som^ 
whieh  Ittn  prebOily  been  dedgoed  as  prcteoti  fir 

young  femal' s.    I>'n  inairville  (0>'/f<^»<^«  o/ViyS 
Introd.)  suppoeee  that  ^-aie  painting  had  c"* 
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fSfi^  cMwd  about  tb«  time     tb*  dagtraetion  ef 

Corinth,  and  that  th<»  art  nf  ninniifactiiriiig  vasen 
began  to  decline  towards  the  reigu  of  Trajan,  and 
atmvd  «l  ito  iMt  pwiod  abont  the  time  of  the  AntiK 
ninct  and  Septimiua  Sevorua.  Vase  painting  had 
•▼ideaU^  ceOMd  long  before  the  tiiae  of  Pitity,  for 
kk  hit  tiBM  the  pamied  vases  were  of  immense 
Tmlue  and  wfre  much  goujrht  af'cr  ;  but  the  manu- 
fiMtnie  of  the  vases  thcmsclvrs  appears  to  have  been 
■tin  eztcnnre,  for  he  himself  mentions  sixteen 
eelebmtr  i  p^ttrrirs  of  hi?  own  time,  eight  in  Italy 
and  »i\  elinew  litre.  1  he  vasca,  however,  appear  to 
have  h»:cn  merely  remarkable  for  tbe  fineness  or 
durability  of  tit"  day  and  the  elegance  of  their 
ah^es.  (//.  A.  xxxv.  46.)  Fat  the  conipositioo  of 
the  dmf,  with  which  thttt  fietiUa  woe  nade, 
tee  Fictile. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  empire  painted  vases 
Were  termed  "  operis  antiqtii,"  and  were  then 
Sfjuyhl  for  in  the  ancient  tomlMi  of  Campania  and 
other  parts  of  Magna  Graecia.  i^uetouius  (Jul. 
Caeg.  81)  moitioiit  the  discovery  of  some  vases  of 
this  description  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  in 
clearing  away  some  very  aueient  tombs  at  Capua. 
It  it  abo  remarkable  that  not  a  single  painted 
vase  has  been  yet  discovered  in  either  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  or  Stabiae,  which  is  of  itself  almost 
suificient  to  prove  that  vase  painting  was  not 
practised,  and  also  that  painted  rases  were  ex- 
tiemely  scarce.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  their 
immense  value  fmm  the  statement  of  Pliny  {H.N. 
anuT.  46),  that  they  were  more  valuable  than  tbe 
Ifoniiine  vases.  [Mvrrhtna  Vasa.]  The  piunt- 
ings  on  tbe  vases,  considered  as  works  of  art,  vary 
irrrciedingiT  in  the  detail  of  thflaxeeuti«ii|«lthoiij{h 
in  ttyle  m  design  they  may  be  anaaged  In  two 
princijKil  classes,  the  black  and  the  yellow  ;  for 
theee  which  do  not  come  strictly  under  either  of 
these  beads,  are  either  too  few  or  tary  too  slightly 
to  require  a  distinct  cla*sifiaition.  The  majority 
of  tbe  vaaes  that  have  been  as  jet  discovered  have 
been  ftamd,  in  aodeat  tombe,  aboat  Gtpoa  and 
l^ola. 

Tlie  black  vases,  or  Uuiee  with  the  black  figures 
vpoa  tlw  stained  leddieh-yellew  tern  eotta,  the 

ht-4t  of  which  w>'rc  found  at  Nola,  are  the  most 
ancient,  and  their  illustrations  consist  priiivipaiiy 
ef  representationa  ftam  tlia  early  mythological  tra- 
ditions ;  but  the  style  of  these  vases  was  some- 
timee  imitated  by  later  artists.  (Plate  o(s  voL  iv. 
ef  D^Haacarrflle  it  an  euuniJe.)  The  inferior  ax* 
amj.les  of  this  cbus  have  some  of  them  traces  of  the 
gnspbis  or  oestrum  upon  them,  which  M>pear  to 
lawe  been  made  when  the  day  wat  Mall  ioft;  tome 
aJif^  have  lines  or  scratches  u|)on  the  figun  a,  which 
have  been  added  when  the  painting  was  completed. 
The  ttj^e  of  the  de^in  of  thete  bbuk  figm^  or 
skiagnim<i,  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Egyptian 
or  Daedalian  style.  The  varietiM  in  this  style 
are,  occasionally  a  purple  tint  instead  of  the  Mack  ; 
or  the  addition  of  a  red  sa-sh,  or  v,-li-tf»  vest,  and 
Sometimes  a  white  face  and  white  hiuids  and 
fecL  A  cnrinus  and  interesting  example  of  this 
kind  of  polychrom,  in  black,  red,  and  white,  was 
discovered  near  Athens  in  IttlS,  representing  ou 
one  side  a  Minerva  with  a  spear  and  thidd,  in  the 
Daedalian  style  ;  and  on  the  reverse,  in  a  gomi-- 
what  better  stylo,  a  yoiui;;  man  driving  a  biga 
of  moat  ancient  construction  ;  it  b  supposed  to 
represent  Krichthonius.  Near  the  Minerva  is 
the  following  inscription,  written  Irom  right  to 
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left:  TON  AeENEON  MMm  EMt,  twv  *A««h 

ytiov  MKov  tlyii,  **  I  am  the  prize  of  the  Alhe- 
naca"^  (Panathenaea).  It  is  supposed  to  be  of 
the  tine  ef  Solon.   (Millingen,  if  no.  Umd.  Mm, 

pl.l.) 

The  vases  with  the  yellow  mcmcgrams,  or  rather 
the  Uadt  nenofiant  npon  the  yellow  gromida, 

constitute  the  mass  of  ancient  vases.  Their  illus- 
trations are  executed  with  various  degrees  of  merit : 
thotaof  inferior  axaetttiaa,alat  of  thit  chitt,  have 

traces  of  the  gmphis  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  upon  the  soft  clay  ;  the  only 
colour  upon  thote,  independent  of  that  of  the  clay, 
is  the  dark  back-groiinr),  generally  h'nck,  whidi 
renders  the  6gures  very  prominent.  Tbe  designt 
upon  the  better  vases  arc  also  merely  monogrami, 
with  the  usual  dark  Irack-grounds,  but  then  it  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  execution  of 
theae  and  that  ef  thoia  jatt  allnded  to ;  then  are 
no  tmccs  whatever  of  the  graphis  upon  them,  their 
outlines  arc  drawn  with  the  hair  pencil,  in  colour, 
similar  to  that  of  the  back-ground,  which  it  a 
species  of  black  vaniish,  pmbnbly  asphaltum  ;  or 
perhaps  rather  prepared  wiili  the  gngates  lapis 
(jet?)  {yeeyifnit)  of  Pliny,  for  he  remarks  that  it 
is  indelible  when  usedon  this  Juttd of  carthonwan. 

(/y.  .V.  xxxvi.  34.) 

The  best  of  these  vases,  which  probably  belong 
to  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  conspicnons 
for  a  very  correct  style  uf  design,  although  tJtoy 
are  invariably  carelessly  executed,  especially  in  the 
extremities,  but  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  surpris- 
ing  facility  .of  hand.  The  celebrated  vase  uf  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  collection,  now  in  the  British  Mu* 
ieum,  the  paintings  of  which  represent  Hercules 
and  hit  companions  in  the  gardens  nf  the  Hcspc- 
rides,  and  the  race  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomencs, 
exhibits,  for  design,  composition,  and  execution, 
perhaps  the  imMt  specimen  of  ancient  vase  paint- 
ing that  has  been  yet  discovered :  the  style  of  de- 
tign  it  periect,  bvt  the  execution,  though  on  the 
wbde  laberioQi,  it  in  many  parts  very  eanleee. 
(D-IIancarville,  plates  127,  12}i,  12r*,  1 :!()  ) 

There  appean  to  be  no  example  of  the  more 
perfect  menechrom  (see  No.  III.)  upon  andent 
vases,  and  examples  of  the  polychrom  are  very 
care*  in  Sir  VV.  Hamilton's  collection  there  are  a 
few  examptet  in  whleb  Tariom  eoloan  have  been 
added  after  the  ordinary  monocnim  has  Ix-'en  com- 
pleted, for  they  are  not  incorporated  with  the  vase, 
at  tbe  Uaek  and  groond  tints  an^  bat  are  tnbjeet 

to  scale  and  are  easily  rubbed  off.  They  consist  of 
white,  red,  yeUow,  and  blue  oolourt.  These  vases 
ata  apparently  of  a  lattr  data  than  the  above  ;  fer 

the  style  of  design  is  very  inferior. 

The  Miueams  of  MaplM,  Paris,  London,  and 
odiar  dtiet  afbrd  abundant  examplea  of  thete  an- 

cient  vases ;  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples 
contains  alone  upwards  of  2500  specimens.  Tbe 
tnbjeets  of  the  illustrations  are  almost  always  cou'* 
nected  with  ancient  mythology,  and  the  execution 
is  generally  inferior  tu  the  composition. 

No  opfaiion  of  the  style  of  the  designs  upon 
ancient  vases  can  be  fanned  fmrn  the  !>f»iiemlity  of 
the  gnait  woiks  pnrpirting  to  illustnite  them,  which 
have  been  published  of  late  years.  Very  few  art 
at  all  accurate  in  the  lines  and  proportions,  etpa- 
cialiy  of  the  extremities  ;  and  in  some,  even  the 
comp^ition  is  not  faithfully  imitated.  This  it 
|>nrticiilrirly  th.'  rasf  with  the  splendid  worVi  pii'  - 
iishcd  by  Dubois- Maissoi^euve,  Ltoborde,  aud  sou:a 
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others,  in  which  the  illustrations  are  drawn  with  a 
cure,  precision,  and  uniformity  of  cliaractrr  quite 
foreign  to  the  paintings  on  the  \asea.  They  all 
appear  to  be  drnxvn  rather  according  to  common 
and  perfect  •tandardi!  of  the  diffi^rtMit  styles,  than 
to  be  the  faithfol  imitations  of  dUtinct  original 
designs.  PbrtM  95  and  26  of  the  first  Tolxune  of 
Maissonneuve,  forporting  to  be  faithfiil  inittations 
of  the  deugn  upon  the  celebrated  Nula  >asc, 
(in  tiie  Mnwom  at  Naples,  No.  184$.)  repr«>- 
fenting  a  scene  frnm  the  dcstniction  of  Troy,  >u'nr 
but  little  resemblance  to  the  original.  This  rtMiiark 
it  appliaUa  alio  to  the  wwk  of  D'Hanearrille  and 
other  earlier  prodwctions.  hut  in  a  less  dfgrw. 
Perhaps  tbc  work  which  illustrates  mn»t  faithfully 
the  ityla  of  the  designs  vpon  ancient  vases,  as  fiir 
as  it  trof"*.  is  that  in  course  of  puhlicatioti  by 
Gerhard  { A  userlc^'nc  Griechische  Va$cnbUder^  Ber- 
lin 1 839).   The  specimens  also  of  ancient  paintings, 

Kublished  by  llaoul-Rochettc  {Peinture*  Antiques)^ 
are  every  appearance  of  being  faithful  imitations 
of  the  originals. 

X.  Remains  of  Andent  Painting.  There  is  a 
general  prejudice  against  the  opinion  that  the 
painting  of  the  Greeks  equalled  their  sculpture  ; 
and  the  earlier  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
paintings  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneam  tended 
rather  to  increase  this  prejudice  than  to  correct  it. 
The  style  of  the  paintings  discovered  in  these  cities 
wai  condemned  both  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvins,  and 
y«t  almost  ever}'  sm-cieK  of  merit  may  be  discovered 
m  them.  What  therefore  most  have  been  the  pro- 
ductions which  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed 
their  immortal  works,  and  which  singly  were  esti- 
mated equal  to  tho  inwlth  of  cities  ?  (Plio.  H,N, 
XXXV.  32.) 

These  remains  of  Pompeii  and  irerculaneum  in- 
duced Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  fona  a  decided 
opinion  ttpen  andent  painting.  He  reinnlci  {NoU$ 
to  Frmn.  37),  "  Fnnn  tho  various  ancient  jiaint- 
ings  which  have  come  down  to  us  we  may  form  a 
judgment  with  tolefaUe  aeenvacjr  of  the  eireelleneiee 
and  the  defects  of  the  arts  amongst  the  ancients. 
There  can  be  no  doii))t  but  thai  the  same  correct- 
nets  of  desfgn  was  required  team  the  pidnter  as 
from  the  srulptor  ;  and  if  what  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  sculpture,  had  likewise  happened  in  re- 
paid to  their  paintings,  and  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  what  the  ancients  themselves 
esteemed  their  masterpieces,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
w«  ihenld  find  their  ffgniet  aa  eoneeUy  drawn  as 
the  Laffcoon,  and  proliably  coloured  like  Titian." 
This  opinion  has  been  further  confirmed  by  later 
diaooreries  at  PompeK;  especially  by  the  great 
mosaic  of  the  Casa  dH  Faono  di.'^rovered  in  1831, 
supposed  to  rraresent  tiie  battie  of  Issna.  (Motaie, 
No.  X\r.)  But  the  beanty  of  ancient  sculpture 
alone  is  itself  a  powerful  advocate  in  favour  of  th-s 
opinion  ;  for  when  art  has  once  attained  such  a 
degree  of  excellence  as  the  Greek  acnlptare  evinces, 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  mediocre  or  even  inferior 
could  be  tolerated.  The  principles,  which  guide 
the  praetiee  of  both  arts,  are  in  design  and  propor- 
tion the  Kimr-  •  and  the  style  of  design  in  painting 
cannot  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  sculpture. 
Several  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  artists  were 
both  sculptors  and  painters  ;  I'heidias  and  En- 
hnuior  were  both  ;  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes  were 
oth  modellen;  Polygnotus  donrted  some  atten- 
tion to  statuary  ;  and  Lysippns  consulted  Eupom- 
pus  upon  style  in  sculpture.  The  design  of  Pheidios 


and  Kuphranor  in  paintin;;  cannot  have  heoi  ia- 

fei'ior  in  style  to  that  of  tln-ir  Bcu':i>tnre  ;  rmr  cm 
Kupompus  have  ht-en  an  inferior  critic  ia  his  own 
art  than  in  that  of  Lysippus.  Wc  have  Irf-sldcs  the 
testimorv  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  R;'mn 
writers  of  every  pcricHl,  who  iji  general  speak  more 
frequently  and  in  hiu^'  r  terms  of  paintmg  than  of 
sculpture.  **Si  qui'i  rif'ris  istius  modi  me  d#- 
lectat,  pictura  delectat,"  says  Cicero  {od  Fam.  tiL 
23). 

The  occasional  errors  in  porspective,  dtt;-ct*.i  in 
some  of  the  architectural  dccoratioiu  in  Pumpeii, 
have  be«D  aMUned  «s  evidence  that  the  Gmk 
painters  gencral!r  were  deficient  in  perspective. 
This  ootid usion  by  no  means  follows,  and  is  entire! j 
confuted  by  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  o£  Imm,  k 
which  the  perspective  is  admirable  in  manv  ^H^s^ 
works  also  of  minor  importance  the  perspective  itai 
been  carefully  attandaa  to^  We  know,  tMnssw; 
that  the  Greeks  were  neqnainted  w  ith  prnpectir? 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  for  Vitruvius  (vij.  pwrt) 
says,  that  when  Aeschylus  was  ejdubitnf  trsf^e- 
dies  at  Athens,  Agathaivhus  made  a  soa)e,and  Itft 
a  treatise  upon  it.  By  the  assistance  of  this,  De- 
mocritus  and  Anaxagoras  wrote  npoo  the  sune 
subject  (See  Diet,  of  Bug.  ait.  Agadardiu.) 
This  class  of  painting  was  temed  scenogrsfbr 
(trtcrtvoypai^la)  by  the  Greeks,  and  appears  to  hv* 
been  sometimes  practised  by  architects.  Qas- 
thcnes  of  Erettia  is  mentioned  as  architect  wai 
Bcenograph  (omitftfypapos).  (Diog.  iL  125.)  Sc- 
rapion,  Eudorus,  and  others,  were  celebrsicd  ss 
scene-painters.  (Plin.  AT.  zzzr.  S7.  40.)  Seeae- 
painting  yms  not  perhaps  generally  practised  until 
after  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  for  AiisSotle  {PmL  4) 
attributes  its  intoodnetion  to  Sophoefcs. 

The  most  valuable  and  the  most  considerable  of 
the  ancient  paintiqgi,  that  have  been  yet  diacofcnd, 
are — ^The  so-called  Aldohtm^i  MaiTl8fe,N«i» 
.M  !  Iirandine,  originally  the  property  of  the  AWo- 
brandini  &roilj,  which  was  foond  on  the  Esniliee 
Mount  dnrii^  the  pondfieate  of  CUmtM  vlfl., 
T[>polito  AldohrandinI,  and  wTi.s  placed  l-y  P":.s 
VII.  in  the  Vatican ;  this  paintix^,  which  it  on 
itaeeoand  contains  ten  rather  simaH  ftgaresoilhrFe 
groups,  is  a  work  of  conslderahlc  merit  in  comp'wi- 
tion,  drawing,  and  colour,  and  is  executed  wiih 
great  frsedom  (Rtttlger  and  Mejer,  Ait  JMt- 
l>rttn<fin>!!d<;  IFochtcH,  Dresden  IRIO)  :  and  t!^e 
following  paintings  of  the  Museo  Borbonico  at 
Naples,  whidi  are  ecmnioDoaa  ibr  ficcdoas  of  ««• 
(lUi  ii  and  general  technical  excellence:  thf  IM 
Nereids  found  in  Stabiae,  No*.  and  5b"2.  fat. ; 
Telephot  sonriah^  hf  the  roe,  from  II  rcu- 
laneum.  No.  l'^'^  ;  Chiron  and  Achilles,  alw  from 
Herculaneam,  No.  730  ;  Briseis  delivered  to  ihe 
heralds  of  Agamsmnon,  firom  Pompeii  (Sir  W. 
Oell,  Pompeianoy  pi.  39  and  40),  No.  684  ;  an  ! 
the  nine  Funambidi  or  Rope-dancera,  which  are 
executed  with  remailcable  skill  and  (acility.  (Md& 
Borb.,  Ant.  d'EiTol.,  and  Zahn  contain  engiaringi 
from  ttiese  works  ;  for  6icsirailes  of  ancient  paint- 
ing^  see  **Roeii«l  do  Peintnm  antiqaea,  imit^ 
fideleroent  pcmr  les  couleurs  et  ponr  le  tiait, 
d^apres  I  s  de.^soiiTs  coloriiJs  faits  par  P.  S.  Bartob," 
&c.  Paris  1  7o7,  folio.) 

XI.  Period  of  Devflnpment.  — E>»^!ial  Sh,l'. 
With  Polygnotus  of  Thaaos  (b.  463)  painiir^; 
was  fully  developed  in  all  the  ej<iential  principK-? 
f>f  ii'iitation,  and  was  established  as  an  independent 
art  ui  practice.    The  works  of  Polygnotus  vtft 
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cnnsplcuous  for  expression,  character,  and  dcsi;^  ; 
tbe  wan  minute  djaeriiniwttiww  ni  toiw  and  local 
eolavr,  tmitod  with  dninuitic  eomp(witian  effect, 
were  not  accomplishcxl  until  a  later  period.  The 
Utuitot]  space  of  tiiis  article  necesiiiriljr  precludes 
anyt}iin^  like  *  gcnend  no^e  of  att  the  Tarieiat 
productions  of  Greek  jjninters  incidontiilly  men- 
tioned in  ancient  writen.  With  the  exception, 
then  fere,  of  oeeaateaalty  nentioiini^  worict  of  ez- 
tm«ird!.;ary  celebrity,  the  notices  if  tin  i.iri  iis 
Oreek  paiot^ra  of  whom  we  hare  anjr  aatiafoctory 
knowledge  will  be  leitrietod  to  theee  who,  by  the 
cii.ilitr  or  peculiar  character  of  their  works,  have 
contributed  towanb  the  establishment  of  any  of 
the  TarioDt  ntyki  of  painting  practised  by  the  an- 
cionts.  A  fuller  arc  nmt  nf  rnch  artist  will  be  found 
under  the  respective  nauies  in  the  JJutkmary  of 
OreA  md  Memam  Bioffraphy. 

Polygnotus  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  the  paawges  of  moat  importance  re- 
kliiif  tokkatylearaiBtlieAeeinof  Aristode  (c. 
2  and  6)  and  the  /maffine$  of  Lucian  (c  7).  The 
notice  in  Piiny  (//.  N.  xxxr.  35)  is  very  cursory  ; 
be  mentiooB  him  amongst  the  many  befon  Olynp. 
^ff,  from  which  time  he  dntrs  the  commencement  of 
his  history,  and  siinply  states  that  be  added  much 
to  the  art  of  painting,  such  as  opening  the  mouth, 
showing  th'»  tr-rth,  improving  the  folds  of  draperies, 
painting  transparent  vests  for  women,  or  giving 
them  Txirioas  cokond  head-dresses.  Aristotle 
speaks  of  the  {r*'"?™!  character  of  the  design  and 
expression  of  Polygnotas,  Lucian  of  the  colour  ;  in 
whiek  nepects  both  writers  award  him  the  highest 
praise.  Aristotle  (e.  2),  speaking  of  imitation, 
remarks  that  it  must  he  either  superior,  inferior,  or 
equal  to  its  model,  which  he  illustrates  by  the  cases 
of  three  pninters :  **  Polygnotns,"  be  says,  **  paints 
Kien  better  than  they  are,  Pauson  worse,  and 
Dionrsius  as  they  are."  This  pa$.siige  alludes  evi- 
dently to  the  pencra!  quality  of  the  desiern  of 
Polygnotus,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  an  ex- 
alted and  ideal  character.  In  another  passage  (c. 
6)  he  speflks  of  him  as  an  iyaObs  7jOoypa<po^,  or 
an  excellent  delincsator  of  moral  character  and  ex- 
pression, and  assigns  him  in  this  respect  a  com- 
plete superiority  over  Zeuxis.  From  the  passage 
in  Lncian,  we  may  infer  that  Polygnotus,  Euphra- 
aer,  Apelles,  and  Action,  were  the  best  cdouHsts 
aBMM^  the  ancients  according  to  the  general  opinion 
{ipurrot  4y4porro  KtpdvmrOtu  rh  xp(^M<(^<S  ^al  «0- 
KOifMtP  »M«<(r0(U  IwtSoKiiv  avriiy).  He  notices 
alM  in  the  same  passage  the  truth,  the  elegance,  and 
the  flowing  lightness  of  the  dranerics  of  Polygnotus. 

Pansanias  mentions  seTeraJ  of  the  works  of 
Polygnottis,  but  the  most  imnortaQt  were  hi«  two 
grmt  p;iintin|rii,or  serieaoif  piiiitfaiga,te  theLesehe 
of  the  teinple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  to  a  description 
of  which  Patuanias  devotee  leren  chapters,  (x. 
S8 — SI,  DicL  n/HifMj.  s.  V.) 

The  painting  of  tli"  destruction  of  Troy  (and  the 
otb«r  was  similar  in  style)  seems  to  hare  contained 
thrae  lowt  of  figures,  with  the  luunea  of  each  written 
iKiir  them,  in  distinct  groups,  coverin!?  the  whole 
wall,  each  telling  its  own  sto<y,but  all  contributing 
to  relate  the  tale  of  the  deftraetion  of  Tny.  lift 
evident  fr  iii  tl  is  description  that  we  cannot  decide 
upon  either  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  com- 
foaitioa,  from  the  principlea  of  art  which  guide  the 
rules  of  comp»)Biiion  of  modem  times.  Ncitlier 
per^tectire  nor  composition,  as  a  whole,  are  to  be 
expected  ia  ineh  traritt  as  tbeM^  Ibr  they  did  not 


constitQte  single  c<nn positions,  nor  WM  wy  unity 
of  time  or  action  aimed  at ;  they  were  painted 
histories,  and  each  group  was  no  further  connected 
with  its  contiguous  groups,  than  that  they  all 
t«aded  to  illustrate  different  fiicts  of  the  same  story. 

Polygnottu  has  been  termed  the  Michel  Angelo 
of  anti(4uity.  His  style  was  strictly  ethic,  for  hit 
whole  art  seems  to  hare  been  employed  in  illus> 
tmtlng  the  hnnun  dwnicter ;  and  that  he  did 
it  well,  the  sunianie  of  Ethograph  Cli$oypd«pos) 
given  to  him  by  Aristotle  and  others  miffidently 
testifies.  His  principles  of  imitatMni  nay  be  de« 
fined  to  Ijc  those  of  individual  representation  inde* 
pendently  of  any  accidental  combinatioti  of  aooea> 
sories  ;  neither  the  pictaresciue,  nor  a  general  and 
indiscriminate  picture  of  nature,  formed  any  part 
of  the  art  of  Polygnotus  or  of  the  period.  Whatever, 
thenfiMe,  was  not  abeolntely  necessary  to  illttstrate 
the  principal  r  l  v  ct,  ^i,ls  iudifated  merely  by  sym- 
bol :  two  or  three  warriors  represented  an  army  ; 
a  single  hat,  an  eucampraent ;  a  shipi,  a  fleet ;  aiid 
a  single  house,  a  city  :  and,  generally,  the  laws  of 
basso-rilievo  appear  to  have  been  the  laws  of 
painting,  and  both  wet*  attll  to  a  great  extent  mIh 
servient  to  architecture. 

The  principiil  conteinporaries  of  Polygnotus  were 
Dionysius  of  Colophon,  HeistaanetiiiaBd  PaDaeniia, 
of  Athens,  brothers  (or  the  latter,  perhaps,  a  ne- 
phew) of  Pheidtas,  and  Micoo,  also  of  Athens. 

Dionysius  was  apparently  an  excellent  portrait* 
painter,  the  Holbein  of  antiquity  ;  for  besides  the 
testimony  of  Aristotle,  quoted  above,  Plutarch 
{Timol.  36)  rema^  that  the  works  of  Dionysius 
wnnted  neither  force  nor  spirit,  but  that  they  had 
the  appearance  of  being  too  much  laboured.  Po- 
Ijgnottti  also  painted  portraits.   (Plut.  CV/non,  4.) 

Panacntis  u.ssisted  Pheidias  in  decorating  the 
statue  and  throne  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Micon 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  painted  horses.  {Did.  of  liicxj.  >.  rr  ) 

Prize  conte  sts  also  were  already  established,  in 
this  early  period,  at  Corinth  and  at  Delphi,  Pliny 
{H.  N.  XXXV.  35)  mentions  that  Panaenus  was 
defeated  in  one  of  these  at  the  Pythian  games,  b^ 
Timagoras  of  Chalcis,  who  hioiielf  celebrated  hw 
own  victory  in  verse. 

The  remarks  of  Quintilian  (Inst.  Orator,  xii.  10) 
respecting  the  style  of  this  period  are  very  curioua 
and  interesting,  although  they  do  not  accord  en- 
tirely with  the  testimonies  from  Greek  writers 
quoted  above.  He  says,  that  notwithstanding  the 
simple  caloaring  of  Pol^iotos,  which  was  little 
more  than  a  nide  fenndatmn  of  what  was  after- 
wards accomplished,  there  were  those  who  even 
pKfeired  his  style  to  the  styles  of  the  greatest 
pidnten  who  raeeeeded  him  ;  not,  as  Quintilian 
thinks,  without  a  certain  degree  of  affectation. 

XII.  Etttddtthmaii  of  Painting. — Xhxmalie  style. 
In  ^e  meeeeding  generation,  about  430  m.  c, 
thn)uph  the  efforld  of  Aiinll  il  rus  of  Athens  and 
Zeuxis  of  lleradea,  dramatic  effect  was  added  to 
the  essentia)  style  of  Polygnotna,  cattsing  an  epoch 
in  the  art  of  painting,  which  hencef<jrth  compre> 
bended  a  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  appcManees  of 
objects,  combined  with  the  historic  and  genrric  r- 
prcsentation  of  Polygnotus.  The  contemporaries 
of  Apollodomt  and  Zenzia,  and  those  who  carried 
out  their  principles,  were,  Pnrrhn  ins  of  Ephegus, 
Eupompus  of  Sicvon,  and  Tiwaathes  of  Cythnua, 
all  pamteit  «f  w  grMtart  hm.  Awn  mi 
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fwriod. 

Apollodorai,  ujt  PloUrch,  isTftited  torn  (^Oop^ 
Ktd  i.w6x^<J^i'  ffKias),  which  IS  well  detoed  by 
Fiueli  ( f.tT.  1 )  aj  **  tlu-  i-lrmrnt  of  the  aneiemt 
'Afftayiiy  tUal  mipi-rc«;p4ikilc  imusiti  wl,  which,  with 
•at  CpftcitT,  confusion,  or  hanlno^v  luiited  local 
mlnitr,  dciiiitiut,  •h:ido,  fttid  ri'liexi-a.'"  'i'lii*  must, 
bowerer,  not  b«  ftiuwctber  d«>nuMl  to  the  eariier 
(MfaitaM  {  ftp  PhtHMB  IwRsolf  {  TWmi^  )  vMn* 
I  nti".«  tlii-  wmc  j»r'>[x»rty  to  ihr  work*  of  Dionvsitij* 
(i4rx^  fXM^A  mI  riiw),  tboitzh  in  a  let*  dcsree. 
11m  aiwSirtMi  ii,  Ihitt  wk*  in  tbt  wirts  trDU. 
nvtios  was  renllj^  merely  a  gndation  of  lipki  amd 
$ha<U^  or  iniulaal  diminution  of  li^ht,  was  in  those 
of  Apoliodonu  a  gradation  aito  a/  tmU,  the  tint 
frraduallf  dnaginf  aaeording  to  the  de^ma  of  light 
Thv  form^T  was  tmnrd  T<j»'uf,  the  huter  a^jptoy^  ; 
but  the  1-jigiish  term  tee,  when  applied  to  a  co- 
loBfad  fMctaffi^  wpwheada  bath  i  it  it  equivaliuit 
to  the-  **!rp!rnd.-»r"  of  Plirir.  (//.  .V.  xxxr.  1 1.) 

ApoUodorus  tint  painted  men  and  things  as  tmj 
nally  app<<«iMi  t  thia  ia  whU  Pliny  (//.  Mxnr. 

moan*  1-y  **  I  lie  primus  spec  ic':«  fxpriraore  inrti- 
taiu"  Tha  rich  eStet  of  the  combination  of  i%ht 
Mid  aliMla  wHli  ealov  ii  aba  dearly  expreassd  b 
the  words  which  follow :  "  primosqae  gloriam 
jitnif-ifki  jure  contnlit  ;  *'  a!*n,  **neque  ante  p«m 
tabuU  iilliiis  ost«iiditiir,  ([uati  teneat  ocuJu^''  We 
tnaf  alroMt  imagine  the  works  of  a  Rembrandt  to 
b^  ^poVcn  of  ;  his  pictures  rivi'tti?d  ihe  rye. 
Through  this  striking  quality  of  his  works,  he  was 
Mraanad  tha  aftflilowsi%  MMsyprf^af*  ^Ha^vhiaai 
i.  f  r  imp,  furiTier  Du  i.  of  /J/Vv;,  *.  v.) 

Zcuxis  combined  a  certain  degree  of  ideal  furm 
tritk  tlw  rieh  aflbei  of  ApolladaniL  Qaintilian 
(I.e.)  says  that  he  followed  Homer,  and  was 
pSeaaed  with  powerful  forms  even  in  women. 
iSoero  {Brmt.  IB)  also  praises  his  design.  Zeuxis 
|MUnted  mmtf  odabnUad  worka,  bnt  the  Helen  of 
f'mton,  wlii<  h  w«f  painted  from  five  of  the  roost 
la'auuful  tirgius  in  the  city,  wua  the  most  re- 
nowned, and  under  which  he  inscribed  throe  verses 
(166—158)  in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad.  (Valer. 
Max.  ilL  7.  %Zi  Cic  d€  ItntmL  ii.  i  ;  Aeiiau, 
F.  If,  IT.  13,  Ae.)  BlolNMraa  iSkrmt,  61)  nhtes 
nn  anecdote  of  the  ftai'iitor  Kicomnchus  nnd  this 
Helen,  where  the  pointer  is  reported  to  hare  ob> 
•enred  ta  ona  wba  did  not  ttiul«alMkd  wh  j  tiw 
picture  was  so  much  admired,  Take  my  ^es 
and  you  will  see  a  goddess."  Wo  learn  from 
imotker  anecdote,  recorded  by  Plutarch  {PericL  13), 
that  Zeuxis  painted  very  slowly. 

Parrhasiuj  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  in 
terms  of  the  very  highest  praise,  lie  appi^ara  to 
\mm  aooibiiiad  Aa  magic  tone  of  ApoUodoms,  and 
the  exquisite  design  of  Zeuxis,  with  the  clnsiic  in- 
YentioQ  and  expression  of  Folrgnotos  ;  and  he  to 
dflfitted  an  the  jMWtn  and  enda  of  ait,  says  Qain- 
tilian {I.  c),  that  lie  was  called  the  **  Legislator." 
He  was  himself  not  less  aware  of  bis  ability,  for 
bo  tMiaed  himself  the  prince  of  patnten.  ('EXA^- 
M»r  WfAra  fipovra  rixvn^^  Atheii.  xii.  p.  543,  c) 
He  was,  says  Pliny  {  J/.  X.  xxxv.  3t»),  the  most 
insolent  aitd  most  nrrogmit  of  artists.  (Compare 
Athen.  XV.  p.  6i!7,  b.  ;  and  Aelian,  F.^T.  ix.  II.) 

Tininnthcs  of  Cythnus  or  Sieron,  was  distin- 
guished fur  iuventiuu  and  expression  ;  tha  por- 
tkolar  charm  of  bis  inrentiott  anui,  diat  In  wft 
much  to  lie  supplied  !)y  the  spcctitor'a  own  fnncv  ; 
and  although  his  productions  were  aiaraya  adimr> 
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oWe  works  of  art,  still  the  eierulioo  ma  imjaai  Ij 
by  the  inTentaou.  Aa  aaa  iammoe  of  the  isfcace; 
or  Ilk  iirrentioa,  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxv.  3C  |  () 
tioos  a  sleeping  Cyclops  that  he  paaatd  spa  a 
small  panel,  yet  conveyed  s-^  yi<^i  of  ba  ^^psot 
ixm  by  ucauB  uf  some  txniui  satja  «^  vne 
painted  measuring  hia  tbnasb  with  a  thpsK.  U« 
waji  celobraK^  also  for  a  pictare  of  th<r  jafrf.  t  * 
I  phigfuia.  ^See  the  adaiirabie  reaarkx  of  f hcu 
upon  this  pielMv  £aa^  ii  L>  T^mAm  idmd 
Parrha:iiu5  in  a  profi-:»ioiiaI  rtRBprtitioa,  m  viuel 
the  subject  was  tha  mnfatt  of  Ulyaa  sod  Ajk 
farthaanataTAclullcai  (AaBaa,  Le. ;  Plis.U> 

Eupompas  af  Sicyon  was  tha  iooader  if  lb 
celebcated  Sicyoniaa  school  of  paintrng*  rhiek  ru 
afterwards  asteblisbed  by  PacapiiUtu.  Soci  vu 
tbe  inBuaaoe  of  Enpempa^  •tyk,  thst  be  adM  s 
third,  rhr'  Sii^onic,  to  tbe  ouly  two  distfact  Kr'ei 
of  pauiiiiig  then  reooguixed,  tl>e  UeliadK  a;  Coi^^ 
and  the  Asiatic,  bat  aubaeywady  ta  BcpoBpii  t» 
tinguished  as  tlie  Attic  and  the  lonfc  ;  vkie^  rdi 
bia  own  ftyk,  tbe  SuTouic,  baocefnth  aatdtce^ 
tha  tlwM  clwaetanitie  styleo  «f  Qndai 
mil.  (PVuu  If.  X.xxxx.  lUS.t.T.)  We  ma-  11^  , 
from  tha  adrice  which  Kupompas  pre  Lysij^ 
thatdwpndaauiaat  cbaactcriitieaftbiss^«ii 
indiriduality  ;  for  upon  b«ing  coosalkd  by 
pus  whom  of  his  rfrffie^'»<!*r»r«  He  should  iiuisk.!>? 
is  reported  to  have     d,  |iiuuumg  tc>  tbe  soiTMcdiw 
crowd,  **  Let  nature  be  yoar  model,  ii<>v  sa  Sftiit." 
{VUn.  J/.  X.  xxxir.  19.  U.  6.)     This  c?!'iir.v<l 
maxim,  which  eventoallj  had  io  mach  oi- 
upon  the  arts  of  Oiaoea»  ytm  dn  tm  prsfeard 
deviation  from  the  principloa  iftkagaaabtMpltd 
PoljrgBotaa  and  Pheidia^ 

XUL  P^nai  of  B^Smmmd,  tW  Mtdlb 
period,  wlilch  has  been  termed  ike  Alei^i^ 
becauaa  the  most  celebrated  anistt  of  tha  pmd 
Itvad  about  tbe  time  of  Alexander  tbe  Orest,  «ai 
the  last  of  progression  or  aoqaaalMn ;  bot  it  otif 
added  variety  of  effect  to  the  tones  it  caiM 
prove,  and  was  priucipalJy  chaiwcu^i^icd  by  lb 
diversity  of  the  styka  of  oa  naay  eonteapflvy 
Jirtists.    'J  he  decadence  of  the  art  ininicJ'it'^ 
succeeded  ;  the  necessary  cimse^u£2>«^  vae^i,  >^ 
stead  of  excelleBoa,  variatj  aad  origiaalitv  bMiM 
the  end  of  the  artist.    "  Floruit  circa  PhillFyir, 
et  usque  ad  •uto^mmm  Alexaadn,"  isji  i^ua^ 
lian  {L  c),  **  pictuia  piaedpae,  mi  Sfmimf^ 
bus  ;    and  be  then  enumerates  some  of  thf  p^:x^ 
pal  painters  of  this  time,  vith  the  exctlUrif « ki 
wbkb  each  was  distinguished.  PnUrff^ 
distinguished  for  high  finish  ;  Pamphilus  sad  )I> 
lanthius  for  comp^>sition  ;  AntipH'!'^'  for  icHtii 
Theoo  of  SanuM  for  his  pratinc  ^ncr ;  m 
^'race  Apelles  was  uBrivaUed  ;  Eo|dinBiff * 
all  things  exoellent ;  Pansiaa  and  5«icia»  I^ 
markabla  for  cbiarsacaro  <tf  ranoos  iuo<L< . 
maebw  waa  oelabialad  Ar  a  bdd  and  npid  pe^i 
and  his  brother  Aristeides  suryiosseJ all  in  tlif 
of  expresaicn.    There  wexe  also  other  ps^^*" 
gnat  odeWtjrdvoQg  this  period:  Pliiti"* • 
Eretria,  Asclepiodorus  of  Athots,  Athauos  « 
Maroneo,  Echion,  CydaH»  PhikdbMH  B"*^ 
ttts,  Pyreicus,  &c 

This  geneml  levdaiHB  ia  dn  thsanaaB^  P?^ 

tice  of  pni?;t!ng  appears  to  have  been  jmatlt o«Hf 
to  the  pruiciplcs  taught  by  Eupooipoi  at  Mtfi^ 
Paaf>hOns  of  AaifAipolts  racceeded  Enpoopo*  » 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  which  fr  ra  tliat  ti:iT«b«*>* 
the  nutt  cdcbcated  sdiool  of  art  ia  Ureece.  F*"' 


a 
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pliUushad  the  repoUtion  ofbeiiig  the  most  Brientific 
artist  of  hia  time  ;  and  such  was  his  authority, 
•aja  Plioy  {H.  N.  xxxv.  36),  that  chie6y  through 
influence,  first  in  Sii  y"ii,  then  throuxhont  all 
Greed*,  noy«  youths  \mtc  taught  the  art  of  draw- 
ing  before  all  others:  the  first  exercise  was  pro- 
laLly  to  draw  a  simile  line.  (rpau^V  iXKv.Tat, 
Poiiux,  Tu.  128  ;  see  further,  rei^ctiag  thu  M.hLK>i 
«f  Pii^thilus,  JMd.  o/Bkf,  t.».) 

Nicoinachu$  of  Tltebea  was,  acoordini^  to  Pliny 
(Lc),  the  moiit  mpid  painter  of  his  time  ;  but 
hm  WM  as  c(>iis|)icuQiis  for  the  force  and  power 
of  his  pciK  -!  as  for  it«  mpif^itr  ;  I'ltitnrrh  (Timof. 
36)  compares  iu«  paintings  nitii  the  verses  of 
1 1  omer.  N  tcomach  us  had  many  schokn,  af  whom 
Pliiloxemis  of  Eri'triu  w.n  cflfhmtrd  a  paintt-r 
of  iialUcs  ;  a  b&ltle  of  Alexander  tuid  Dorcius  by 
kim  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxv.  36)  as  one 
of  the  mt^t  celclirnted  pnintin;^  of  antiquity  ;  but 
they  were  all  surpassed  by  his  om\  brother  Aris- 
tnimfWh»tffttn  to  have  been  the  greatest  master 
•f  expression  among  the  Greeks.  We  must,  how- 
ever, apply  some  modification  to  the  expression 

Pliaj  (JL  &),  that  Aristeidai  first  painted  the 
utiid  and  expresaed  the  fieclings  and  passions  of 
Ban,  since  as  it  is  explained  by  Pliny  in  this 
|Mn^  cannot  be  denied  to  Poly^notus,  ApoUo- 
dssas,  Pasriuuiua,  Tinianthes,  and  many  others. 
(Se«  farther  DieL  of  Biog.  art.  AriOade*.') 

PaUiias  of  Sicyon  f»aint4»d  in  encaustic,  with  the 
cestnun,  and  aeoma  to  hare  surpassed  ail  otheit  in 
this  nedM  of  |Httirting ;  h*  was  the  popil  of  Pun* 
{■l.ilu?,  and  the  contemporary  of  ApeUes.  Pauiias 
was  conspicttom  lor  «  bold  ■nd  powerful  e&ct  of 
light  aikl  ahade,  which  h«  rahaiMed  hf  oantrwts 
and  strong  foreshortenlngs.    {Did.  of  Dintj.   *.  r.) 

Apeiiea  was  a  native  of  Ephcsua  or  of  Colo* 
phoo  (SoUhtt,  s.*.),  according  to  th«  gananl 
t.-itiinony  of  Greek  writera,  althnuph  Pliny  (/.c.) 
tenns  him  of  Cos.  Pliny  asacrta  that  be  snr- 
pMHd  all  who  either  pNoeded  or  anoeeedcd  him  ; 
the  quality,  however,  in  wlilth  he  siirjiassed  all 
other  painteiis  will  scarcely  bear  a  dciinition  ;  it 
Im  boaa  temed  gnwe,  doffanee,  biaiuty, 

mnutitg.  Fuseli  (Aec.  1)  defines  the  atyie  if  it. 
ApeUes  that:  —  His  great  prerogative  consisted 
store  in  the  anison  than  the  extent  of  his  powers  ; 
he  knew  V»etter  what  he  could  do,  what  nusht  to 
bt  done,  at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what 
Isjr  bejrend  his  reach,  than  an j  other  artist  Oiaee 
of  conception  and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  ele- 
ments, aiid  went  Land  in  Laiid  with  grace  of  exe- 
Ottioa  and  taste  in  finish  ;  powerful  and  ariton, 
yosseased  Rin;;>Iy,  irresistible  when  united.*' 

The  most  ceiebnOed  worlt  of  Apelks  was  pcr- 
haft  hia  Venns  AiHM^romene»  Venus  rising  oat  of 
the  wnters.    (LHd.  of  Dion.  art.  AjteiUs.) 

ile  excelled  in  portrait,  aud  indeed  all  his 
works  appear  to  ha?e  been  porUwtt  in  an  ex- 
tftnlt'd  sense  ;  for  his  pictures,  bi)th  historical  and 
iilk-gorit:al,  consisted  nearly  all  of  »injrlo  figures. 
He  enjejed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  p.iintin^r  the 
portraits  of  Alexander.  (Hor.  JJp.  ii.  I ,  '2:',9.)  One 
of  these,  which  represented  Alexander  wielding 
the  ihand  rbdta  of  Jupiter,  termed  the  Alexander 
Kffcu/vo^poi  appears  to  have  been  a  masterpiece 
of  efiect ;  the  nand  and  lightning,  says  Pliny, 
seemed  to  start  from  the  picture,  and  Plutarch 
iAkae,  4)  iofbcms  tu  that  the  complexion  was 
taawner  than  Alexander's,  thus  making  a  finer 
csntaat  with  thaiira  in  Ida  han^  which  appamtlj 
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constituted  the  lipht  of  the  picture.  Pliny  (/.  r.) 
tells  OS  that  ApeUes  glazed  his  pictures  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  which  no  one  amid 
imitate  him.  When  his  works  were  finished  he 
covered  them  'n-ith  n  dark  transpareut  varnish 
(most  probably  containing  asphaltum),  which  had 
a  ri  Tnarkablc  effect  in  harmonizing  and  tnriin.^  ^1,^ 
colours,  and  in  givuig  brilliancy  to  tiic  sIi.kiows, 
Sir  J.  Reynolds  discover<»d  in  this  account  of  Pliny 
"an  artist-like  de<.rriptirin  of  the  effect  of  glazin^r 
or  scun^bling,  sucli  a^  was  practised  by  Titian  and 
the  rest  of  the  Venetian  painters.''  (.Vcrf«»  to 
/•Vf  - !.  !>7.)  There  is  ft  valuable  though  incident;il 
remark  m  C  iccro  (d«  Nut.  Dear,  u  27),  relating  to 
the  colouring  of  ApeUes,  where  iia  aji)  that  ths 
tints  of  the  Veiius  Anadyomene  were  not  b!wd, 
but  a  resemblaiice  of  blood.  The  females,  and  the 
pictures  generally,  of  ApeUes,  were  roost  probably 
simple  and  imadomed  ;  their  absolute  merits,  and 
not  their  e^eet^  constitutiDg  their  chief  attraction. 
See  further  Did.  of  Biog. 

Protogenes  of  Cauntu,  a  contemporary  of  Apel- 
les,  was  both  stattuinr  and  painter  ;  he  was  re- 
markable  for  the  hiffh  finish  of  his  works,  for  a 
detailed  account  of  which,  as  well  ns  of  his  life  and 
his  relations  with  ApeUes,  see  DkL  of  Biog.  art 
Protogenet. 

Euphranor,  the  Isthmian,  was  celebrated  equalljr 
as  painter  and  statuary ;  he  was,  says  Pliny  {U.N. 
xxxT.  40),  in  aU  things  excellent,  and  at  all  times 
equal  to  himself.  He  was  diatiBgaiahed  Cor  a  pecu- 
liarity of  style  of  design  ;  he  wasfimd  of  a  museuhr 
limb,  and  adopted  a  more  decided  anatomicHl  dis- 
play genuaUy,  but  be  kept  the  body  light,  in  pro- 
poition  to  the  head  and  limbs.  PKny  says  that 
Euphranor  first  represented  heroes  with  dif^nity. 
Parrbasius  was  said  to  have  estabUsbcd  the  canon 
of  art  fer  herosa  \  Imt  the  heroes  of  Pairhasius 
were  apparently  more  divine,  those  of  Kuphranor 
more  human.  We  have  examples  of  both  these 
styles,  in  the  kindred  art  of  seolptiuw,  in  the  Apollo 
and  the  Laoco&i,  and  in  tin  ^feleager  and  the 
Oladiator,  or  the  Antinous  aiid  lite  Discobolus. 
It  was  to  this  dbtiaetien  sf  style  whieh  Eaphraner 
apparently  alliid  d,  when  he  sni  i  tli.it  the  Theseus 
of  Parrhasius  had  been  fed  upon  rua*-*,  but  his  own 
npm  beeC  {Pint,  rfb  Ghr,  AAmu  S  }  Plia.  I  «i) 
Euphmnnr  painted  in  encaustic,  and  executed  many 
famous  works  ;  Uie  principal  were  a  battle  of  Man- 
tineia,Mid  a  psetimof  the  twelve  gods.  (PI in.  1.  e. ; 
Plut.  /.  c.  ;  Pnus,  L  3  ;  Lnciaii,  Imtig.  7  ;  Valer. 
Max.  viii.  1 1.  §  5  ;  EusUth.  ad  IL  i.  d'29.  Sec) 

Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  painted  females,  and  for  the  rich 
tone  of  chiaroscuio  which  distinguished  his  paint- 
ings. He  also  painted  in  encaustic  His  moat 
celebrated  work  was  the  rtKvla..  nr  the  region  of 
the  shades,  of  Homer  («fcru//iun^)<i  i/omen'),  which 
he  declined  to  sell  to  Ptolemy  L  of  Egypt,  who 
had  offered  GO  tilcnU  for  it,  and  prefeirr-d  pre- 
senting to  his  native  city,  Athens,  he  was  tin  n 
sufficiently  wealthy.  Nicias  also  painted  some  of 
tlie  marble  statues  of  Praxiteles  (Pl':i  ;/  .V. 
xxxv.  40;  Plut  Mor.  Epirur.  11  ;  see  iNo.V  iii.) 

Atbeoidn  <f  Maronea,  who  {minted  alsa  in  M> 
caustic,  was,  accordintr  to  Pliny  (J.c).  compared 
with,  and  even  preferred  by  some  to  Nicias  ;  he 
was  more  aaalsie  in  colouring,  but  in  his  auitnitf 
more  pleasing,  and  if  he  had  not  died  young,  says 
Pliny,  he  would  have  surpassed  aU  men  in  paiutp 
iat^  Ue  flfpeaia  ta  hnte  Jatdtad  iipn  aolaai  aa  n 
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rn^rp  me.in.%  to  hare  tieglcctcd  pictorial  cfFcct,  and, 
retaining  individuality  and  mucli  of  the  rtJinemcnt 
ofdMign  of  hbeontemporariei,  to  have  endeavoured 
to  combine  them  with  tlie  generic  style  of  I'  >]y- 
i^notus  and  Pheidiaa  (jut  in  ipta  pictura  enuiilto 
dueaat).  Hit  pictun  of  S  groom  with  a  hone  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  remarkable  painting. 

Philochare*,  the  brother  of  the  orator  Aeschincs, 
was  also  a  painter  of  the  groaiCBt  merit,  according 
to  Pliny  (/I.N.xxxr.  10\  although  he  iscontemp- 
tuou&ly  termed  by  Demoaibencs  (Fal$.  Legat.  p.  4 1 5, 
R'-iske)  **  a  painter  of  perfume-poti  and  ttmboan 
{iXttSeurr po^^Kat  Kctt  rdpiToya). 

Ecbion  aUu,  of  uncertain  country,  is  mentioned 
by  Ckaio  (Brut.  18)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  xzxv.  36) 
as  a  famons  pnintcr.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  picture  of  a 
bride  by  bim  as  a  noble  painting,  distinguished  for 
its  expression  of  modesty.  A  great  compliment  is 
also  incidentally  paid  to  the  works  of  Echion  by 
Cicero  (Parad.  v.  2),  where  he  is  apparently 
ranked  with  Polycletus. 

Theon  of  Samos  was  distinguished  for  what  the 
Greeks  termed  ^eanatfleu^  according  tu  Quintilian 
(l.e.\  who  also  ranks  him  with  the  p;iinu^r8  of  the 
liighoat  clan,  Pliny  {H,  N,  xzxv.  40),  however, 
clatMo  him  with  tliow  of  <ho  weond  dcgno.  Afliin 
gives  a  spirited  de»criptioti  of  a  yooqg  wrior 
minted  bj  Theou.  (  V.H.  iu  44.) 

XIV.  Must.  The  cmiM  of  iIm  dedtno  of 
painting  in  Greece  arc  very  evident  The  political 
revoluttoni  with  which  it  was  ooovulaed,  and  the 
varioot  dynaatie  ehangee  which  toolc  phwe  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  wore  perhaps  the  princijvil 
obstacles  to  any  important  efforts  of  art ;  the  in- 
telligent and  higher  ^ueea  of  the  population,  upon 
whiini  painters  chiefly  depend,  being  to  a  great  ex- 
tent engrossed  by  politics  or  eopaged  in  war. 
Another  inflaentiiil  caoao  wta,  that  dm  public 
buildings  were  already  rich  in  works  of  art.  almost 
even  to  the  exbaustiou  of  the  national  mythokigy 
and  history  t  and  the  new  ndert  fonnd  the  tianafer 
of  works  already  renowned  a  more  sure  and  a  more 
expeditious  method  of  adorning  their  public  halls 
and  palaeet,  than  tho  more  tardy  and  hazardous 
ahi^rnative  of  requiriQg  ociginal  ptodnctioiw  ftan 
contemporary  arUsta. 

The  eoliMqneiMe  vaa,  that  tho  artists  of  those 
times  were  under  the  necessity  of  trying  other 
fields  of  art;  of  attracting  attention  by  novelty  and 
Tariety  ;  thus  rhyparogniphy  0vwapoyfXi<pia)^  j*or- 
nography,  and  all  the  lower  clashes  of  art,  attained 
thki  aitcondancy  iitid  became  the  cluruc tor istic  styles 
of  the  period.  Yet  during  the  early  part  of  this 
period  of  decline,  from  about  B.C.  300,  until  the 
deslruwtiou  of  Cariiuh  by  Mummiiu,  B.cl4(i, 
there  were  still  several  names  which  upheld 
the  ancient  glory  of  Gn^ian  painting,  but  mibse- 
quent  to  the  coixjueiit  of  Greece  by  the  Rontanfc, 
what  w&a  previously  but  ft  gndnal  and  scarcely 
sensible  docliii%  then  bMUm  a  npid  and  a  total 
decay. 

In  tho  lower  descriptions  of  punting  whkh  pre- 
vailed in  this  period,  Pyrcicus  was  pre-eminent ; 
he  was  termed  Rh3-parogTaphos  (ptfwapaypd^t\ 
on  account  of  the  mean  qoality  of  his  subjects.  He 
belonged  to  the  class  of  genre-painters,  or  peintres 
de  genre  boa,**  as  the  French  term  them.  The 
Oreek  Pvwapoypa^la  therefore  is  apparently  equi- 
valent to  our  expression,  the  I>oteb  ityla  (See 
Did.  of  Biog.  art  Pynk-ui.) 

Ponuynpbyj  «r  ohnene  piiolinib  whi^  in  the 


time  of  the  Romans,  was  practised  with  the  tmosv^ 
licence  (Propert.  ii.  6  ;  Sue  ton.  TU>.  43  ;  and  Vu, 
Ifor.\  pre\^iled  oapeciilly  at  no  partacohr  petied 
in  G  "eece,  hut  was  apparently  Utlenitiid  to  a  cof>- 
fiiderahlc  extent  at  all  times.  Parrhasios^Ahstei^a, 
Pau&inias,  Nicophanai,  ChaenphaiMi,  AidBiut, 
ni!i!  ri  frw  other  tropvoypd^ot  are  mentioned  as 
haviiLLr  mado  themselves  uoturious  for  this  "pfrm 
of  lie  fi  (  .  (Athen.  xuL  p.  567,  b;  PhtdleomL 
P'6et.  3  ;  PI  in.  //.  A',  inv.  37.) 

Of  the  few  painters  who  still  maintained  the 
d  ignity  of  the  dying  art,  the  following  may  be  mca- 
tioned :  Mydon  of  Soli  ;  Nealcea,  I.ponti*c*ii,  and 
Timantbes,  of  Sicyon  ;  Arcesilaus,  Erigunua,  and 
Pasias,  of  uncertain  ooontiy ;  and  MeHodocnt  ef 
Athens,  equally  eminent  as  a  painter  and  as  » 
philosopher.  The  school  of  Sicyoo,  to  which  iLe 
majority  of  the  distinguished  pointers  of  this  period 
belonged,  is  eapresaly  mentioned  by  PlntArvh 
{Aral.  12)  as  the  only  one  which  still  retained  ajjy 
traces  of  the  purity  and  the  gieatnesa  of  style  of 
the  art  of  the  leoowned  i^got.  It  aitpeui  to  hare 
been  atill  active  in  the  tone  of  Azatni,  aboot  230 
n.  c,  who  seems  to  have  instilled  some  of  his  own 
enterprising  spirit  into  the  artists  of  his  Ume. 
Antos  waa  a  great  lover  of  ih»  arta,  bat  this  did 
not  hinder  him  from  destroying  the  portraits  of  the 
Tyrants  of  Sicyon ;  one  only,  aad  thai  bat  |0> 
tially,  waa  aa««d.  (nut  Arat,  IS.) 

It  A  13  already  the  fashion  in  this  age  to  talk  of 
the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  masten  ;  aad  tht 
artiati  genemJly,  instead  of  exerting  themmhes  te 
imitate  tho  masterpieces  of  past  age.*,  sct-m  to  have 
been  content  to  admire  them.  All  works  bcariiit 
great  namea  were  «t  tim  -vny  higheat  Tahx,  aal 
were  sold  nt  mr  mions  prices.  Plutarch  monti.-ss 
that  A  rata*  bought  up  some  old  pictures,  bat  for- 
ticukrly  thoae  of  Mdaothna  and  Pmii|ihiiai,  nd 
sent  them  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt, 
to  conciliate  his  favour,  and  to  induce  him  to  j«ia 
the  Aehaean  league.  Ptolemy,  who  waa  a  fieat 
.Tin.ir  r  of  the  l\rt.%  was  gratified  with  these  trt- 
sent*,  and  presented  Aratos  with  150  talents  in  coo* 
sidcration  of  them.  (Pint  Arat,  12.)  Theatatw, 
however,  by  no  means  the  first  works  of  the  great 
painters  of  Greece,  which  had  found  their  way  inai 
Egypt  Ptolemy  Soter  had  employed  ageati  ia 
Greece  to  purchase  the  works  of  celebrated  tnasvn, 
(IMut.  A/or.  Epicur.  e.  U.)  Athenaeus  al^  (v. 
p.  196,  e.)  ex|sres«ly  mentions  the  pictures  of  Si* 
cyoiiinn  ninsters  which  contributed  to  add  to  tie 
pomp  and  display  of  the  celebrated  festival  at 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria. 

From  the  time  of  AleT:ind-r  the  spirit  of  th? 
Greeks  auimated  Ejnrptiaa  artists,  who  adopU'i 
the  standard  of  Gredaa  hcanty  in  praportion  and 
character.    Antiphilns,  one  of  the  most  cdebnted 

t winters  of  antiquity,  was  a  naltve  of  Kgypt.  prr* 
aps  of  Nancratis.  {IHeL^  Biog.  ».v.)  Msoy 
other  Greek  pnmters  .also  were  cst,iblishci!  in  Eirjp*. 
and  both  the  population  and  arts  of  Aiexai^<ira 
were  more  Greek  than  Egyptian.  (Qaiat  xiL  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  37  and  40  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  m) 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  productions  ot 
this  period  were,  the  celebrated  ship  of  Hiero  II- 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  Mosaic  floors,  in  which 
the  whole  history  of  the  &ll  of  Troy  was  workeJ 
with  admirable  skill  (Athen.  v.  p.  207,  c.),  and  the 
immenae  ahb  of  Ptolemy  PbiI<^iator,  on  the  prow 
and  alen  of  which  ware  carved  coloaaal  ^gaia» 
aighleen  ftat  ia  ha^ght ;  aad  tha  whola  nmit 
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both  Intir^Horand  exterior,  was  decorated  with  paint- 
isff  of  varioua  descriptions.  (Athea.  v.  p.  204,  <u) 
^Nearly  a  century  later  than  Aratuwe  have  itill 
TT'f'ntton  of  two  painters  at  Athens  of  more  than 
ordinaxy  distinction,  Heradeidefl  a  Macedonian, 
and  JUetradorus  an  Athenian.  The  names  of 
sev-i^m!  painters,  however,  of  these  tunes  are  pre- 
served iu  Pliny,  but  he  notices  them  only  in  a 
eaiBOty  mannN;  When  Aemilius  Paulus  bad  con- 
quered Perseus,  B.  c  1 68,  he  conunanded  the 
Athcinians  to  send  him  their  most  distinguished 
painter  to  perpetuate  his  triumph,  and  their  most 
apnroTed  philoso^ier  to  educate  his  sons.  The 
Atnenians  selected  Hetrodonu  tbe  painter,  pro- 
fessing that  he  was  pre-eminent  in  Ixitli  resfx-cte. 
Heracleides  was  a  Jdaeedoiiiao,  aod  originally  a 
ship-painter  ;  he  repaiied  to  AAeiii  aller  the  de- 
feat of  Perseus.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxx\:  iD.)  Plutarch 
in  Ilia  description  of  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Paulus 
VU.  32)  aays,  that  the  puintbgs  and  ilatocs 
Wwig'ht  by  him  fn^ni  Greece  were  so  numerous 
thai  they  required  250  wag^ios  to  cany  them  in 
pfocearioa,  and  that  the  apeeiade  lasted  the  entua 
day.  Aemilina  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been 
a  great  admirer  of  the  arts,  ior  Plutarch  {AemU. 
P«mL  6)  nenUoni  diat  after  Ilia  fint  eeunlihip 
he  took  especial  care  to  have  his  sons  educated  in 
the  arts  of  Greece,  and  amongst  others  in  painting 
and  si  nlpture  ;  and  that  he  anordingly  entert;uned 
ma<*trr8  of  those  arts  (irXttfl-TOi  xal  Cuypd<poi)  in 
his  fiunily.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
BUgffBtioQ  of  Greek  aitiite  to  Borne  had  alieady 
crniimenced  before  the  general  spoliations  of  Greece. 
Indeed  Liry  (zzxix.  22)  expressly  mentium,  that 
manj  artkts  came  from  Oieeee  to  Rome  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  ten  days  games  appointed  by  Fnl- 
vius  Nobilior,  B.  c.  186.  But  Rome  must  have 
had  ita  Oieek  painters  even  before  this  time  ;  for 
the  picture  of  the  feast  of  Gracchus'a  soldiers  after 
the  bntUe  of  Beneventum,  consecrated  by  bun  iu 
the  tanple  of  Liberty  on  the  Arentinc,  B.  c.  213 
( lAr.  Txiv.  1 G),  was  ill  ail  pnbabili^  the  work  of 
a  Greek  artisL 

The  ayttem  adopted  hj  the  Romans  of  plunder- 
rnv  Gr*?ece  of  its  "vrorks  of  art,  reprobated  by 
Polybius  (ix.  3),  was  not  without  a  precedent. 
The  OrthagiaianB  before  them  had  plundered  all 
the  coast  towns  of  Sicily  ;  r.nd  thr>  Persians,  and 
even  the  Macedonians,  airritil  ufi  ail  works  of  art 
as  the  lawful  prize  of  conquest.  (Diodnr.  xiii.  90  ; 
p.  ! y>>.  ix.  R.  8  1 ;  Lir.  xxx\.  20  ;  VV.n.  If.  .V.  xxxiv. 
\i>,  XXXV.  36.)  Tlie  Roman  coiKjuerors,  however, 
at  first  plundered  with  a  certain  degree  of  modera- 
tl..ti  f  Cic.  Verr.  v.  4) ;  as  Marcellus  at  Synicuse, 
aiid,  Fabuw  Maximus  at  Tarentiun,  who  carried 
away  no  more  works  of  art  than  were  moeHary  to 
adorn  their  triumphs,  or  decorate  some  of  the 
pablic  buildings.  (Cic.  in  Vcrr.  r.  52,  Slc.  ;  Plut 
F'ah.  M<uf.  22,  AfarceL  30.)  The  works  of  Greek 
art  bmight  from  Sicily  by  Marcellus,  were  the 
fint  to  inspire  the  Romans  with  the  desire  of 
adorning  their  public  edifices  with  statues  and 
paintings ;  which  taale  waa  eonverted  into  a  pas- 
sion wMn  they  became  acquamted  with  the  great 
treasures  and  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of 
Greece ;  and  their  rapacity  knew  no  bounds. 
Ptotareb  says  that  Mfliieelitu  («•  VU.  21)  was 
aceuiu?d  of  havlns  corrupted  the  public  morals 
through  the  introduction  of  works  of  art  into 
Boma ;  ainea  firtm  tlttt  aarfed  the  people  waaled 
melt  of  thair  tina  in  akpntiag  aboat  arit  and 


artists.  But  Marcellus  gloried  in  the  fact,  and 
boasted  creu  before  Greeks,  that  he  was  the  first 
to  teach  the  Romans  to  esteem  and  to  admire  the 
exquisite  productions  of  Greek  art.  We  learn 
fiom  Liry  (zxvi.  21)  that  one  of  the  oruaiuents  of 
the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  314  A.  CL*  was  a  pietim 
of  the  captuie  of  Syracuse. 

Theae  tpoliatiottB  of  Greece,  of  the  Grecian  king- 
doms of  Asia,  and  of  Sicily,  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly for  about  two  centuries  ;  yet,  according  to 
Mncianus,  says  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxir.  17),  such 
was  the  inconceivable  wealth  of  Greece  in  works 
of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone  still  oontained  upwacda 
of  8000  itatnea,  and  that  there  eoold  not  IwTe 
i»een  less  at  Athens,  at  Olympia,  or  at  Delphi. 
The  men  who  oootributed  principally  to  fill  the 
public  ediBcea  and  templee  of  Rome  with  tha 
works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn.  Manlius,  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  who  plundered  the  temples  of  Ambracia 
(Lir.  zzxriil.  44),  Mamndna,  Sttlla,  LiieullBa, 
Scauni-:,  and  Verres.  (Liv.  xxxix.  5,  6,  7  J  Plin, 
//.  N,  xxxiii.  53,  xxxiv.  1 7,  xxxvii.  6.) 

lIimiButii»  after  Ae  deatmetion  of  Oorinth,  n.  c. 
14f),  carried  ofT  or  destroyed  more  works  of  art 
than  all  hie  predecessors  put  together.  Some  of  his 
■eldien  wen  Iband  by  Polybius  playing  at  dice 
upon  the  celebrated  picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aris- 
tcides.  (Strab.  viii.p.381.)  Many  valuable  works 
also  were  pofehaied  vpen  diii  ooeaaien  by  Attaliu 
III.,  and  sent  to  Perpanius  ;  but  they  all  found 
their  way  to  Rome  on  his  death,  B.  c.  133,  fia  he 
beqeaatud  all  hia  property  to  the  Roman  people. 
(Plin. //.  iV.  xxxiii.  53.)  Scannjs,  in  his  nrriilr 
ship,  B.  c.  58,  had  all  the  public  pictures  stilt  re- 
maining in  Sicyon  transported  to  Rome  on  account 
of  the  dvht%  of  the  former  city,  and  he  adorned  the 
great  temporary  theatre  which  he  erected  upon  that 
occasion  with  3000  bronze  statnei.  (Plin.  ff.  JV. 
XXXV.  40,  xxxvi.  24.)  Verres  ransacked  Asia  and 
Achaia,  and  plundered  almost  every  ttiuj>le  and 
public  edifice  in  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuable 
in  it.  Amonpst  the  numerous  robberies  of  Verres, 
Cicero  {in  Verr.  iv.  55)  mentions  particularly 
twenty-seven  beautiful  pietwea  taken  from  the 
teiiiple  of  Minerva  at  Syracuse,  consisting  of  pof- 
tnvitti  of  the  kings  and  tyrants  of  Sicily. 

From  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Miimmiui^ 
and  the  spoliation  of  Afhf»ns  hv  SaUa,  the  higher 
branches  of  art,  especially  in  jxiintinf,  experienced 
so  senttUe  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  only  two 
{«iinter5  nre  mentioned  who  can  be  classed  with 
the  great  uiusters  of  former  times  :  Timomachus  of 
Byzantium,  contemporary  with  Caesar  (Plin.  H.  AT, 
XXXV.  40,  &c.),  and  Action,  mentioned  by  Lucian 
{Imag,  7  ;  Herod.  5),  who  lived  apparently  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  (MUller,  Jrch'dol.  §  211.  1.) 
Yet  Rome  was,  about  the  end  of  the  republic,  full 
of  painters,  who  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
chiefly  occupied  in  portrait,  or  decorative  and  ara- 
besriue  painting:  painters  most  also  have  been 
very  numerous  in  Egypt  and  in  Asku  Paintings 
of  various  descriptions  still  continued  to  perform  a 
conspicnoiu  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Roman 
conqoerofs.  Inthetritimphof  Pompcy  overMitbri- 
datcs  the  portraits  of  the  childixui  and  family  of 
that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  procession  (Ap- 
pian,  </«  BdL  Mi&rid.  1 17)  t  and  in  oneof  CftMarli 
triumphs  the  jKirtnilts  of  his  ,  i  ;;n  ipal  enemies  in 
the  civil  war  were  displayed,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Pompey.  (Id.  A  M.  OWL  ii«  101.) 

Tlia  lehool  of  art  at  Rhodea  ftppMn  to  have  bean 
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llw  only  one  that  had  experienced  no  great  change; 
far  woncs  of  the  highest  class  in  acnlpttore  were  itill 
iiroduccd  there.  The  course  of  7>aii\tiii;f  roctds  to 
hare  been  much  mora  capricious  than  that  of  sculp- 
tam  ;  in  wliieli  masterpiec^^s,  exhibiting  Turiefnt 
Lraiilics,  a[)jM'ar  to  hare  bc-i'ii  prodiu-t  d  in  nearly 
erery  age,  bom  that  of  Pbeidios  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
A  decMMd  decay  in  painting,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is 
ivjK-atcdly  nokii  i .'.  IrilLjcd  in  the  latt  r  Givek  and 
in  the  best  R<nn;ui  whtcii.  Oue  of  the  causes 
•f  this  decity  may  be,  that  the  highest  exeellenee 
in  painting  retiaires  the  coniljination  of  a  much 
greater  variety  of  qualities ;  whereas  ixivcutiun  and 
deaign,  identical  in  both  «rls,«i«  the  sol«  elementi 
of  »culi>tiirt>.  Painters  also  are  addirted  tn  th.^ 
pernicious,  though  lucrative,  practice  of  dashing  off 
or  despnichnig  thehr  irarlca,  from  wlridi  ocnlpton, 
fnnn  tin-  wry  nature  of  ihfir  materials,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  panit  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  some  of  the  Ronuui  painters.  (Jnr.  ix.  146.) 
Works  in  scul|>tiiri'  also,  tliriui^;h  the  dunihility  of 
their  tuutcrial,  are  nmru  iuuiiy  preserved  than 
paiotini^  and  they  ser\'e  therefore  as  moddt  Mid 
inrrntives  to  the  artists  of  after  nars.  Artists, 
therelbrc,  wtio  may  have  had  ability  to  excel  in 
•enlptare,  would  natuntlly  choosA  that  art  ni  pn- 
fetrnce  trt  jiaini iiii^'.  It  is  only  thus  tluit  we  can 
account  for  the  production  of  such  work:*  as  the 
Antinoua,  the  Looooon,  tbo  Tono  ui  ApoUootua, 
niid  ninny  others  of  siirpasRinjr  excellence,  at  a 
period  w  jku  ilio  art  of  painting  was  cumparativcly 
extiaet,  or  at  least  principally  practised  as  mere 
deeorative  colouring,  sikIi  as  the  maiority  of  the 
piiuitings  of  Home,  lleixulaui  uin,  uiid  Pompeii, 
now  octant ;  though  it  must  be  remembered  tbnl 
these  were  the  inferior  works  ol"  an  inferior  age, 

XV.  Homan  Painting.  The  early  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Graecia  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  a  Roman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  though  Pliny  (//.  A''. 
XXXV.  7)  tells  us  that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early 
period  by  the  Romans.  The  head  of  the  noble 
house  of  the  Pabii  received  the  surname  of  Pictor, 
which  remained  in  his  familv,  through  some  jvaiiit- 
ings  which  he  executed  in  the  temple  of  Salus  at 
Rome,  n.  c.  304,  wliich  lasted  till  the  time  of  the 
cmporor  CLiudiuH,  when  they  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire  that  consumed  that  tomple.  Pacuviui  aloo 
the  tragic  poet,  and  nephew  of  Bnnhii,  diitin- 
guishcd  himself  by  boiue  |iainting:j  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  in  the  Forutn  Buarium,  about  1 80  B,  c. 
Afterwaids,  says  Pliny  (/.  c),  painting  was  not 
pnictised  by  fwlUe  kimls  {Jn/nf.-ti.s  tiianibus)  amongst 
the  Komans,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Tnrpi- 
lioa,  a  Ronan  linight  of  nit  own  timet,  who  exO' 
cutcd  some  beautiful  v.nrks  with  his  left  hand  at 
Venma.  Yet  Q.  Pcdius,  nephew  of  Q.  Podius, 
coheir  of  Caetar  with  Anguttaa,  wat  instnieted  in 
painting,  and  hecaiiic  a  great  proficient  in  the  art, 
though  he  died  when  young.  Antistius  Labeo  also 
anrawd  himtelf  with  painting  tnall  pietoiea. 

JtiliiH  Caesar,  Aprippa,  and  Augustus  were 
among  the  earliest  ra-oat  patrons  pf  artists.  Soo- 
lonittt  (JmL  Cam.  4/)  inrarmt  nt  that  Caoar  ex- 
pended prcat  stuns  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  by 
the  oid  mastew  ;  and  Plniy  (//.  JV.  xxxv.  40) 
■MBtions  that  hegmwaanrach  as  80  talents  for  two 
pictures  by  his  contemporary  Timoroachus  of  By- 
zantium, one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea  me- 
ditntingthanmrder  of  her  children.  ThctapidUM*, 
which  wen  painted  in  tncaiittie^  wew  cele- 


brated work* ;  thery  are  aUnded  to  by  Ovid  [Tri^. 
11535),  and  aw  mentioned  by  many  other  aijticu 
writers. 

There  an-  two  cLrcumstzuioei  connected  with  tie 
earlier  biitiiry  of  painting  in  Rone  which  dennt 
mention.  One  is  recorded  by  Livj- (xli.  28),  wko 
informs  us  that  the  Consul  Tib.  SeMjpfoni  (hst- 
chus,  dedicafted  in  the  temple  of  iMcr  Mttnta, 
upon  his  return  from  Sardinb,  u.  c  174,  a  pi.  tur.- 
of  ap(«fentlj  a  singtilar  detchptioQ;  it  cooaitcd 
of  a  pbn  of  the  itfiind  of  flanbii^  wiA 
sentations  of  mrious  battles  he  had  foo|;iit  Umr, 
painted  npon  it.  The  otkw  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(fr.AT.xzzT.  7%  who taye  that  L. Hettilnn Ilia- 
cinus,  n.  c.  J  47,  exposcvl  to  vii-w  in  the  firun  a 
picture  of  the  taking  of  Carthage,  in  which  he  had 
petfonned  «  contpicaont  part,  and  ezpluaed  ill 
rnrintis  incidents  to  the  people.  Whet!;-:-:  tli  » 
pictures  were  the  productions  of  Greek  or  of  Kama 
artitta  tt  doobtfbl ;  nor  have  we  any  gnide  » li 
their  mnk  as  works  of  nrt. 

The  Romans  generally  hare  not  the  iligbtat 
daima  to  the  merit  of  having  prmnoted  the  fine 
arts.  We  have  seen  that  K.  furr  the  spoltntiw?  9^ 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arts  w^-re  held  in  i»  wna- 
deration  in  Rome ;  and  even  afterwaids,  eatil  At 
tlnx-  '  t  the  emperors,  painting  and  sculpture 
to  iiave  t>een  practised  very  rarely  byRomaaa; 
and  the  works  which  were  then  produced  eat 
hi  ny  eh;invcterised  by  their  bad  t-nte, being  mm 
iiuiiuiry  records  and  gaudy  dispkiys  of  (»kuE,  si- 
though  the  city  was  crowded  with  the  fiatit  fit' 
ductions  of  nneient  Greece. 

There  arc  three  distinct  periods  ob>erraHe  it 
the  history  of  painting  in  Rome.  The  lint,argrtst 
period  of  Oraeco-Roman  art,  may  be  dated  ftwm 
the  conquest  of  Greece  until  the  time  of  Aujoitw, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greek*.  The  ifwoij, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  so-called  Tbirtr 
Tyrants  and  Diocletian,  or  from  the  betjinning  of 
the  Christian  era  ontil  aliont  the  latter  end  of  tbe 
third  centnry  ;  during  which  time  the  gntt  ae- 
jority  of  Roman  worlu  of  art  were  predBcel  Tfct 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate ;  when  Rome,  in  ceosequeoce  of  ^ 
foimdation  of  Constantinople,  and  tiM  chitgwi  it 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  thoM  vbirli 
it  had  ^vioutly  inflicted  upon  Greece.  Tbii  ss* 
the  period  of  tile  total  decay  of  the  ndtatifetitt 
amongst  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  empire,  and  tiie  inenieions  of  harhna^ 
were  the  first  preat  causes  of  the  imjx>rta:-!  rtvo- 
lution  experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  sod 
tertottt  cheek  they  reorited  j  bvt  it  wm  mx*A 
for  the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  eff«lQally<t 
destroy  all  traces  of  their  £anner  splendour. 

Of  the  fint  of  theae  three  pciiodi  tofficient  hii 
been  already  said  ;  of  the  second  there  reaiain  itiH 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.  About  the  !*• 
;^irmiiig  of  the  tccond  period  it  the  etiliest  ^  ia 
whicii  we  have  any  notice  of  pirtraif  painteil 
(jktmgvimm.  pidores)^  as  a  distinct  class.  Plinj 
mentions  partieolaily  Dionytiat  and  Sopolis,a»  the 
most  celebrated  at  ab.nit  the  time  of  Au^usO". 
or  perhaps  eailier,  who  filled  picture  gaiiene*  »ilh 
their  woifct.  About  the  tame  age  also  Lais  d 
Cyzicue  was  very  celebrated  ;  she  jiaint  d.^  'wei"*** 
chiefly  female  portraits,  but  received  grcatcr  prices 
than  the  other  two.  (nia.iir.  A'  xxxv.  37, 4tf-)_ 

Portniti  imiat  have  been  tntediqgij  atacisoi 
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amonpst  the  Romans  ;  Varro  made  a  collection  of 
the  j)ortniits  of  70')  eminent  men.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxx,  *2.)  Tbc  portraits  or  statow  of  men  who 
had  performed  any  public  service  were  placed  in 
tb«  teuiple^  and  otlicr  public  places  ;  ood  sevcml 
edicts  wei«  passed  by  the  emperors  of  Rome  n- 
sprcting  the  placing  of  tbom.  (Sui-ton.  7V6er.  26, 
O*/^^  34.)  The  portraits  of  authors  also  were 
ylac«d  in  the  public  libraries:  they  were  appa- 
rently fixed  above  the  cases  which  contained  their 
writings,  below  which  chairs  were  placed  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  (Cic.  ad  AtUe.  iv.  10; 
Sueton.  Tiber.  70,  Calig.  34.)  They  were  painted 
also  at  the  beginning  of  manuscripts.  (Martial,  xiv. 
litti.)  Respecting  the  imagines  or  wax  portraits, 
which  were  preferred  in  **anDaria    in  the  fttiia 

XXZT. 

li^ftrf.  iii.  28),  there  is  an  int^^rcstintf  accnutil  in 
Polybius  (vi  bSi).  With  the  exception  oC  AeUon, 
M  wrmdy  Toentioned,  not  a  single  punter  of  this 
perl'xl  H'se  to  eminence ;  although  some  were  of 
course  more  distinguished  than  otheii ;  as  the 
protligate  Ardlius  ;  FaliallttB,  who  pointed  N«n*k 
i;cilden  house;  Dorotlieus,  who  copied  for  Nero  the 
Veuttt  Anadyomene  of  Apelies  ;  Cornelius  Pinus. 
Acciu  Prbcui,  Marcna  Ladiim,  Malliiu,  and  oithen. 
(Plin.  H.N.  XXXV.  37,  &c.)  Portrait,  decomtivi', 
and  aoene  painting  seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art 
Pliny  and  Vitraviiit  ngrst  in  strong  tenn*  the  de- 
plcnible  rtn*-  nf  painting  in  their  times,  which  Was 
bat  the  oommencement  of  the  decay  ;  Vitruvius 
has  devoted  an  antire  chapter  (vii.  5)  to  a  lament* 
atioo  over  itj  &]len  state  ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  a  dying  art  <//.  N.  xxxv.  11.)  The  latter 
writer  Instances  (J7.M  nxr.  S3)  as  a  ngn  of  the 
madness  of  his  time  {noiArM  ttetaiis  insaniam),  thc 
colosaal  portrait  of  Nero,  120  foet  high,  which  was 
panted  vpoa  caava«»  a  thiqg  unknown  till  Aat 
tiiri?. 

Marcus  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustas,  became 
Tcry  eelebrated  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illtistrated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
oocupiitiouji  suit<.'d  to  the  scenes ;  the  artistes  name, 
however,  is  doubtfuL  (Soa  /Nef.  of  Biog.  s.  v.) 
This  kind  of  p.-iinting  became  tiniversal  after  bis 
tiiuc,  and  apparently  witit  every  species  of  licence. 
Vitruvint  contruts  the  state  of  decorative  painting 
in  his  own  ape  ^nth  what  it  was  formerly,  and  he 
cnutucT&tcs  the  various  kinds  of  wall  painting  in 
mm  aaMi^t  the  andents.  They  first  imitated  the 
arnangcmcnt  and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then 
the  variegated  frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to 
whiek  were  afWrwards  added  architectoFol  decora- 
tions ;  and  finally  in  the  excdrae  were  painted 
tragic,  comic,  or  satjTic  scenes,  and  in  the  long 
galnrles  and  corridors,  various  kinds  of  landscapes, 
or  eren  subjects  from  the  poeta  and  the  higher 
walka  of  history.  Bnt  those  things  were  in  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  tastelessly  laid  aside,  and  had 
given  place  to  mere  ^dy  display,  or  Uie  most 
plmneastac  and  wild  conceptions,  inch  as  many  of 
the  paintiagi  which  have  been  diMovwad  in 
PonipoUf 

Puntm^  now  came  to  he  praetMed  hy  slavei, 

and  pEiinters  m  a  body  were  held  in  little  or  no 
estoeou  lleqtecting  the  deuavcd  application  of 
the  arts  at  this  period  aee  nia./r.M  zxxt.  9$ ; 
Petn>n.  S<iL  IVS  ;  ProperL  il  9  {  SuMoiu  71ft.  43  ; 
Juven.  ix.  145,  xii  20. 

Mcwic,  or  pidmra  de  MMteo,  opm  mmiauL,  was 
eoy  tcMnl  hi  Rohm  Id  the  time  oCthe  eady  em- 


peror?!. It  was  also  common  in  nreere  and  Asia 
Minor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great 
extent  even  to  supersede  painting.  It  was  used 
chiefly  for  floors,  but  wall*  and  also  ceilings  wtTO 
sometimes  ornamented  in  the  lanto  way.  (Plin. 
//.  a;  xxxvi.  i;0,  64  ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  5 12,  d.  ; 
Senec.  Kp.  ii6  ;  Lucan,  x.  116.)  There  wer« 
vnrioiit)  kinds  of  moeeic  ;  the  litkoitreitt  wore  dia* 
tinct  from  the  pielurae  de  mustvo.  There  were 
several  kinds  of  the  former,  as  the  seetiJey  the  te*- 
selUitumy  and  the  vermieidatvm^  which  are  all 
mechanical  and  ornamental  i^les,  unnpplicablc  to 
painting,  as  they  were  woifced  in  rrguUir  figures. 
As  a  general  distinction  between  musivum  and 
lithostrotoni,  it  maj  be  obaervod  that  the  picture 
itself  wae  4»  mmivo  or  ofmt  masreioR,  and  ita 
frame,  which  was  often  ver\-  lar;:e  and  beautiful,  was 
UtAottntmm.  The  former  was  made  of  vaiioni 
cohHired  snnll  cnhet  (teamrm  teneflae),  of  dif- 
ferent niatcria?s,  and  the  latter  of  small  tiiin  f»l;i1is, 
crajto«,  of  viuioiu  nmrblcs,  Slc  ;  the  artists  were 
temed  aiasirarn,  and  quadrtOarH  or  leuMarii  re- 
spectively. Pliny  (//.  A',  xxxvi.  60)  attributes  the 
or%in  of  mosaio  pavements  to  the  Greeks.  Un  men- 
tions the  **asBnitat  oeca»**at  Pergamum,  by  Sosns, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  roiuivarii,  tlo- 
pavement  of  which  reoresented  the  raonants  of  a 
supper.  He  mentiom  afeo  at  Pei^punmn  Ae  fiunom 
Canthams  with  the  doves,  of  which  the  *  Doves  of 
the  Capitol  *  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy.  {Mia.  Cap, 
iv.  69.)  Another  mttsivarina  ef  antiquity  was 
Dioscoridcs  of  Samo?,  whose  name  it  found  upon  two- 
mosaics  of  Pompeii.  (A/us.  Borb.  iv.  34.)  FSve 
others  are  mentioned  by  JMHller.  (AriUklL  1 932. 
4.)  There  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  the 
ancicntj  extant.  (See  the  works  of  Ciainpini, 
Fnrietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supj^ed  to  repre^ient  the  battle  of 
Issus.  This  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  arc  so  superior  to  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the 
production  of  an  aj;e  long  anterior  to  the  deg-enemte 
period  uf  the  mosaic  itself.  The  com[iu^itiou  is 
simple,  fiaiKible,  and  beautiful,  ami  the  design  ex* 
hibits  in  mttny  respects  merits  of  the  highest  ortier. 
(Sec  Nicolini,  Qiuidro  in  mumico  scnj^erto  in  I'oui- 
peii;  Mazois,  Pompei^iv.  48and4d  ;  and  Miiller, 
Denkmdler  der  all,m  Kunst,  i.  55.)  t^^- N.W.J 
PIGNORATI  CIA  ACTIO.  [Pignus.J 
PI  ONORIS  CA'PIO.  [Pbb  Piomua  Ca> 

P10NK.H.] 

PIGN  US,  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or  de- 
mand, is  derived,  say*  Gains  (Dig.  £0.  tit.  16.  s. 
238),  from  pagmu  **  quia  quae  pignori  dantur, 
manu  tradunttir.**  This  u  one  of  several  instances 
of  the  failure  of  the  Roman  Jurists  when  they  at- 
tempted etymological  explanation  of  woi^  [Mu- 
TuuM.]  The  dement  of  ingnns  (pig)  is  eontained 
in  the  word  j>a(n)ri-o,  and  its  cognate  fonns. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  sum  when  it 
n  made  a  lecori^  to  him  for  iotne  debt  or  demand. 
It  i.H  called,  says  Ulpian,  PiL,mu9  when  the  ][tosses- 
sioQ  of  the  thing  is  given  to  hiui  to  whom  it  is 
made  a  leenrity,  and  Ilypotheca,  when  it  ia  made 
a  security  without  being  put  in  his  possession. 
(Dig.  13.  tit.  7.  s.  9.  §  2;  Isidor.  Oriff.  v.  25  ; 
see  alio  Cic  ad  F>am.  ziii.  £6.)  The  agreement 
for  ^edge  which  wns  made  without  delivei^of  the 
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Hypotlior:..      (Inst.  4    tit.  fi.   §7.)  The 


r»r!r 


law  rcLiUug  to  I'i^'inis  and  Hyputheoi  wu  lu  ail 
CMentials  the  s^imo.  The  object  of  the  pMfring  u 
that  the  j»!«.'(li{<*c  in  cx«e  of  ii<»ct*«sity  iv\l  the 

pMgc  and  paj  himielf  hia  demand  out  oif  the  pfo- 
waia.  ThaotigiwdMtartaf  pltdg«  inffcapt  WM 
simjtly  the  ix-iwor  of  holdintr  .i  debtor'i  prnjjorty  a.i 
a  meana  of  compeUing  him  to  pay  ;  aod  a  power  of 
■la  vwdd  b«  «  BMSltf  of  agreoMBl :  Mt  th* 


instance  a  creditor  nrxmld  be  en  tided  to  '^li  l  .13 
iiary  rrpentes  concemi^  a  j 
had  bet-n  pigncratcd. 

Pignos  ought  be  creaMd  bf  a  ja^idat 
at  for  instance  by  the  decree  of  the  pTaetL-r  z:-rrt%  la 
a  creditor  power  to  take  pooacsaMn  of  his  Orbttr'i 
propertj  {wtkm  fliw*<ii<i  w  Am  4(Mm).< 


later  Roman  jumts  viewed  a  pawitvf  MitW  • 
part  of  the  contract  of  pledge. 

A  pledge  may  be  given  (res  iypatieeae  dart 
fttttt)  far  aay  obligation,  wbaAer  nKNief  bonawed 

(mmttvj  prmnui),  (ios,  in  n  case  of  buying  and  aell- 
iagt  )ettiD||^  and  hmi>|^,  or  maadatian  ;  whether 
tlw  cMigma  ia  eaii4itieiiBl  or  uoconditiaMd  ;  for 
part  of  a  sum  of  money,  as  w.'U  as  for  the  whole. 
{Dig.  20.  tit.  1.  §.  5.)  Any  thing  cotUd  be  the  ob- 
ject of  ple4|r»  whidh  eoidd  ba  an  tkjMt  «f  ada 
(Dig.  CO.  tit.  1.  ».  .0  ;  Dig.  20.  tit.  3.  Quae  rt>s 
pignoriTcl  hypothocae  dat.-io  oliligari  non  poasont). 
Bad  it  auiflit  ba  a  tiling  < oqxtreal  or  incorporeai  ; 
a  Migia  thing  or  a  university  of  things.  If  a 
single  thing  was  pledged,  the  thing  with  all  its  in- 
crease was  the  security,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece 
of  land  whUA  waa  increased  by  alluvio.  If  a  ah^ 
{tihrrt't)  wns  pledjj.'d,  all  the  g^w^d.s  in  it  were 
pledged,  and  if  ftume  ut  them  were  iM^ld  mid  others 
acw^t  ia,  and  the  pledger  died,  the  pledgee's 
jsenirity  was  tlif  whnp  and  all  that  it  containoJ  at 
the  tim«  of  the  pledger's  death.  (l>ig.  iO.  tit  1. 
a.  S4.)  If  all  a  nan's  property  was  pledged,  tbe 
pledge  compri'honili'd  also  hi^  future  pr  >:i  rtv.  ut)- 
Uaa  aoch  property  was  clearly  a»oapted.  A  man 
mkbt  alao  pledge  any  daim  or  danauid  tbat  bo 
had  aaabtt  another,  whether  it  was  a  debt(aainoB) 
or  a  ihirur  (rorpnn').    (Dii^.  13.  tit.  7.  ».  18.) 

The  ml  ul  pkdging  retjuired  no  particular  fiorm, 
inwbkb  respect  it  r— omMod  contracu  nsade  by 
consensuf.  NKlhintr  more  vtm  rei|iii»ite  tn  estnbliah 
the  validity  of  a  pledge  than  proo€  of  the  agree- 
Bsent  the  partiea  to  it  It  waa  odloi  ContaMtw 
picTifnititiiis,  when  it  was  a  case  of  Pignns  ;  and 
Pactum  hjDothecae,  when  it  waa  a  case  of  llypo- 
thoca:  in  Ao  fcciaor  omo,  tradhioa  wai  aeeeasary. 
A  man  niigbt  also  by  his  tesUmcnt  niiike  a  Piirnu.s 
(Dig.  13.  tit  7.  a.  26)  ;  for  the  Romans  nppiied 
the  notion  of  pignns  to  an  annual  payment  left  by 
%vay  of  legacy,  and  charged  or  secured  on  buM. 
(Dig.  34.  tit,  1.8.  \'2  >  The  inlontion  of  a  man  to 
pledge  could  ia  aiiy  cise  be  <h-duced  either  from 
nb  wofda  or  from  any  acta  which  admitted  of  no 
other  intprpretntion  than  an  intention  to  plodjrc. 

A  man  could  only  pledge  a  thmg  when  he  w-as 
tbo  owner  and  bad  fall  powor  of  disposing  it ; 
but  a  fKxrt  owner  of  a  t^i:;.'  could  pleJ^-^e  his  share. 
A  man  could  pledge  another  man'ls  proper^,  if  tho 
otbv  ooDNittled  to  the  pledgo  at  tbo  tfaao  or  after- 
wards ;  Ifllt  in  cither  case  this  must  properly  be 
considered  the  pledge  of  the  owner  for  the  debt  of 
another.  If  a  man  pledged  a  thing,  which  was  not 
his,  aad  affeerwards  became  the  owner  of  it,  the 
pledge  waa  valid.  (Dig.  !&  tiL  7.  a.  20;  20l  tit 
2.  s.  h,  ) 

The  amount  for  wbicb  a  pledge  wao  iecarity  de- 

p<Mided  on  the  agreement :  it  might  he  for  principal 
aiid  iiitorest,  or  for  eiihi  r ;  or  it  might  comprehend 
principal  and  interest,  and  all  OOafel  and  OXpcOSCO 
which  the  pledgee  might  be  put  to  on  account  of  the 
thing  pledged.   (Dig.  13.  Uu  17.  •>  ^  For 


a  sin^'le  thing,  or  all  his  prv>peny,  as  the  casemifl: 
be.  But  tbo  penuBsiuQ  ar  cnntnaand  al  tbt 
tntat  did  not  oftct  a  pledge,  alua  tbe 
actoally  took  posaession  of  the  thing.  Tbe  ^flfv- 
ing  are  instances  :  —  the  tmiwit^  ^Mmm  iaiecti 
causa  [Damnum  iNracruM] :  legatoraa  scroa- 
donim  OBHa,  which  had  for  ita  object  the  seeng 
of  a  legacy  which  had  Ixt'n  left  sub  con'i":tk^  w 
die  (Dig.  36'.  tit.  4; :  mi»si  >  Teniri*  ir.  posset- 
sionem,  when  the  pregnant  wido^-  «-a3  allowed  tt 
take  possession  of  the  inheritance  for  the  proiftf- 
Uon  of  a  postnmtu ;  and  the  miaaio  rei  seriaadw 
omak  Tbo  ligbt  wbkb  a  poeaoB  nhrwMd  ly 

such  Immiisio  was  calitd  Pi;mus  Pra^-lori^^t.  1: 
waa  called  Pignozia  capio,  wboi  tbe  PsMtsr  a^- 
lowod  tba  ffooda  of  a  penott  to  Vi 


in  contMBpt  of  the  court,  or  allowed  his  penoa  > 
be  teiied  after  a  jadgoMBt  gtraB  ^g^iatf  kia  \im 

eauua  judicaii). 

There  was  also  among  tbe  Roaoia  a  iKiti 

hyii-)th(*ca,  which  existed  not  Lv  cnrsrrt  fi*'  thf 
parties,  but  bj  mle  of  law  {tpm>  jirt,)^  ^  a  ^c^ik- 
queneo  of  cerHnn  acta  or  a^reesDeota,  which  veit 
not  acts  or  agreements  pcrtalnin:^  to  riVoz  r 
(Dig.  20.  tiL  2.  /a  qvikm  camau  p^wu  vd  »gpo- 
tkan  kukt  aooMihr.)  Tbaoo  Hypotbem  «eft 
general  or  ^[H'clal.  The  funowinu  iire  insa0oc«  -1 
what  were  General  U/potbocao.  Tbe  Fiecas  had  a 
geoeml  hypotboea  in  icapeet  of  ita  dhuao  aa  ika 
property  of  the  adb^ect,  and  m  the  propeny  cS.  its 
agents  or  officers:  the  huslwid,  on  the  prooenr 
of  him  who  prjiaiaed  a  I>>5  :  and  lqB3it<«  ^ 
fideicommissarii  in  respect  of  ilu  ir  J^gsries or  d<l«4* 
coramissa,  on  that  fwrtion  of  ihc  heri-!ilii  ' f""" 
who  had  to  pay  the  legacies  or  hdeictNufiii3*^ 
There  were  otker  caaea  of  geoeial  hypotbeae. 

The  following  are  in«tanc>'i  of  Special  hyp-'' 
thecac  :  —  The  lessor  of  a  Pxaedioa  ubaana  haA 
an  hypotheca,  in  respect  of  bia  cbiiw  ■MOig  sal 
of  the  contract  of  hiring,  oii  every  thiiji  wt.kn  ti? 
lessee  {incptUutus)  brought  upon  the  pninisai  m 
constant  use  (taosoto  et  ULaiay.  The  lew  «f  a 
Praedium  fOMlcm  bad  M  bgriMheca  an  th«  hruis 
of  the  farm  as  soon  as  they  w.->re  i-ollr^irted  hythelo- 
i&e  {(xJoutis).  (Dig.  2U.  til.  J.  s.  7 ;  19.  tiL  2.S.  24.) 
A  person  who  lent  money  to  lepair  a  rvaaoi 
house,  had  an  hj'potht'ca  on  the  bouse  arai  t^w 
ground  on  wiiich  it  stood,  provided  the  nwstey 
were  laid  oat  an  it;  bnt thara  wna no bjyubsra, 
if  the  money  was  lent  to  buHd  a  house  with  or  >» 
enhuge  it  or  omaaient  it.  PopilU  and 
bad  an  h  ypotheca  on  thing*  which  wer 
their  money. 

The  person  who  had  given  a  pledge,  was  stiil 
the  owner  of  the  thing  t^t  was  pledged  Heonli 
therefore  neo  tba  tbiog^  and  osyoy  its  fruits,  if  ^ 
had  not  ;riren  up  the  possession.  But  tlii-  igrw- 
ment  might  be  that  the  cn^ditor  should  iA*t  the 
use  or  profit  of  tlM  tiiuig  instead  <^  interest,  whidi 
kind  of  ctjntract  was  called  Autiehrosls  or  rtTirrd 
use :  and  if  there  wa«  no  agreement  as  to  u^*  ,  t  ie 
creditor  eould  net  nao  tba  tUaf,  even  if  it  ns  ni 
his  posscasion.  The  pleds:er  cxiuJd  aU^  s^ll  '.1 
thing  plodged,  unku  tbere  woe  some  j^recneut 
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noNus. 

to  tho  contrary,  bat  toch  Mile  did  not  aiTtcl  the 
iy(ht  of  the  pledgee.  (Dig.  IS.  tit  7.  i.  18.  §.3.) 
If  the  pled^rtT  sold  a  movnhle  thing  that  wius  pig- 
ncsated,  ot  tint  wm  ipecially  hypothecated,  with- 
out the  knoirlfldfe  mi  conwat  ef  the  creditor,  he 
was  guilty  of  furtum.  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  u.  19.  §  6, 
and  e.  68.  pr.)  If  the  pledger  at  the  time  of  a 
YHginu  hdng  nitren  mm  not  the  owner  of  the  thing, 

but  had  the  po^^Msioii  of  it,  he  could  still  acquire 
the  property  of  the  thiag  bj  tuaeapMni,  for  the 
pk  dicing  was  not  an  intemptioo  of  the  usucapio. 

The  creditor  could  keep  possession  of  ft  pign^ 
•ted  thiBfr  till  Us  denmd  ivm  fell j  MtkSed,  and 

he  eogid  maintnin  his  right  to  the  possession  ^inst 
aay  other  person  who  obtaiued  possession  of  the 
thing.  He  coold  alx>  pledge  the  thing  Uiat  was 
I')lt'J;rf'd  to  him  ;  that  is,  he  could  transfer  the 
plc<^.  (Dig.  20.  tit  1.  s.  13.  §  2.)  He  had  also 
the  right,  in  case  his  demand  was  not  satisfied  at 
the  time  a2Te<'(!  on,  to  m-I!  tl,  •  ihin^  nml  satisfy  his 
dcmnnds  out  of  the  proceeds  {Jits  di^mlicndi  tive 
9mdmdi  pi/nu^).  (Cod.  8.  tit  27  (28).)  Thu 
power  of  s.i!e  might  he  qualified  hy  the  terms  of 
the  agreement ;  but  a  creditor  could  not  be  de- 
prived of  all  power  of  sale  ;  nor  ooold  he  be  com- 
pelled to  exercise  his  power  of  sale.  Gains  (ii.  f)4) 
iUuBtrates  the  niaxiiu  that  be  who  was  not  the 
owner  of  a  thing,  conld  in  some  cases  sell  it,  by 
the  exmnpleof  the  pledgfp  si-lling  a  thin?  pledged; 
but  he  properly  refers  the  act  of  sale  to  the  will 
of  the  debtor,  as  expressed  in  the  agreement  of 
pledging  ;  and  thus  in  legal  effect,  it  is  the  debtor 
who  sells  liy  means  of  his  agent,  the  creditor.  An 
agreement  that  a  pledge  should  be  forfeited  in  case 
tiie  demand  was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on, 
was  originally  very  common  ;  but  it  was  declared 
hy  Oonstantinc,  a.  d.  326,  to  be  illegal.  [Commis- 
ftoRiA  Lex.]  In  case  of  a  sale  the  creditor,  ac 
cocdiog  to  the  later  law,  must  give  the  debtor 
notieo  of  hi*  intention  to  sell,  and  after  such  notice 
he  must  wait  two  years  before  he  conld  legally 
make  a  sale.  If  any  thing  renmined  over  after 
satisfying  the  creditor,  it  was  bis  duty  to  ijire  it  to 
the  debtor ;  and  if  the  price  was  insuiiident  to 
satisfy  the  creditor^  demand,  hit  deUor  was  still 
his  debtor  for  the  remainder.  If  no  piirduurr  at 
a  reasonable  price  could  be  found,  the  creditor 
might  become  the  pnithaser,  bnt  still  the  debtor 
had  a  right  to  n'deem  the  thing  within  two  years 
on  condition  of  fully  satisfying  the  creditor.  (Cod. 
8.  tit,  S4.  s.  3.) 

If  there  were  several  creditors  to  whom  a  thing 
was  pledged  which  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  them 
atl,  he  iraote  pledge  was  prior  in  time  bad  a  pre- 
ference over  tin  { ift!:-r  esl  in  piffnort  qui  prins 
emUat  pecstaium  et  acoepU  i^)otkeoam.  Dig.  20. 
tit.  4.  e.  11).  There  were  seme  eieeptie—  to  this 
mie  ;  for  instance,  when  a  subseqtient  pledgee  had 
lent  bis  nKOKnr  to  save  the  pledged  thing  from  de- 
•tmetion,  he  had  a  ftvfersnee  over  a  prior  pledgee. 
(Dig.  20.  tit  4.  ?  .^  G.)     Thi?  has  been 

adopted  in  the  English  Law  as  to  money  lent  on 
•hipi  and  tsenred  by  bottomry  bonds. 

Certain  hypothceae,  both  tacitae  and  founded  on 
contract,  had  a  preference  or  priority  {privUegium) 
over  aO  other  claims.  The  Fiscns  had  a  profaence 
Id  respect  of  its  claims  ;  thr«  wife  in  respect  of 
ha  dot ;  the  lender  of  money  for  the  r.  pair  or 
ttion  of  a  building  ;  a  pupillus  with  whose 
a  thiqg  had  bcea  booght.  Of  those  bypo- 
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tbecae  which  were  founded  on  contiact,  thf  fal- 
lowing were  privileged :  the  hypotbecac  of  those 
who  had  lent  money  for  the  purchase  of  an  ira- 
morable  thing,  or  of  a  shop,  or  for  the  building, 
maintaining,  or  improving  of  a  house,  &&,  and  had 
contracted  for  an  hypotheca  on  the  thing  ;  theie 
WHS  alto  the  bypotheca  which  the  seller  of  an 
immovable  thing  reserved  by  eontrect  until  he  was 
paid  the  purchase-money.  Of  these  claimants,  the 
Fiscus  came  first ;  then  the  wife  in  rapsct  of  her 
doe ;  and  then  the  other  privit^ed  creditors,  ac- 
cording to  their  priority  in  point  of  timo. 

In  the  caae  of  aunrivileged  creditors,  the  ge- 
neral nleas  ahready  oWrved  was,  that  priority  in 
time  gave  prinrity  of  right  Rut  an  hypothoca 
which  could  be  prored  by  a  writing  executed  in  a 
certam  pvUie  ftrm  (jM^nmseatesi  imUtat  eon- 
f  dam\  or  which  was  i  r  vod  by  the  signatures 
ot  three  reputable  persons  {instrumeHtma  quasi 
ptMice  eo»fiehtm%  ud  a  priority  over  idl  these 
which  conld  not  be  so  proved.  If  several  hypo- 
thecae  of  tlie  same  kind  were  of  the  same  date,  he 
who  was  in  poxsossion  of  the  thing  had  a  priority. 

The  creditor  who  had  for  any  reason  the  priority 
over  the  rest,  w.aa  intttled  to  be  satisfied  to  the 
full  amount  of  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
thing  pledged.  A  5uh<«eqiient  creditor  could  oh* 
tain  the  rights  of  a  prior  creditor  in  several  ways. 
If  he  furnished  the  debtor  with  money  to  pay  off 
the  do))t  on  the  condition  of  standing  in  his  place, 
aud  the  money  was  actually  paid  to  the  prior 
creditor,  the  subsequent  creditor  stepped  into  the 
place  of  tlu!  prior  creditor.  (Dig.  20.  tit  3.  s.  .^.) 
Also,  if  he  purchased  the  thing  on  the  condition 
that  the  puchase-mom  y  should  go  to  satisfy  a 
prior  creditor,  he  then-liy  stepped  into  his  place. 
A  subsequent  creditor  could  also,  without  the  con- 
sent either  of  a  prior  creditor  or  of  the  debtor,  pay 
off  a  prior  credit  or,  and  stand  in  his  plaf-c  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum  so  p;iid.  This  ai  rungement, 
however,  did  not  atTect  the  rights  of  a:i  inter- 
mediate pledgee.  (Dig.  20.  tit  4.  s.  16.) 

The  creditor  had  an  actio  hypothccarta  or  pig- 
noraticu  in  respect  of  the  pledge  against  every 
person  who  was  in  possession  of  it  and  had  not  a 
better  right  than  himself.  This  right  of  action 
existed  indilTt-rently  in  the  case  of  Pignus  and 
Hypotheca.  The  hypotbecana  actio  was  designed 
to  give  eflfect  to  the  right  of  the  pledgee,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  delivoPr'  of  the  hypothecated 
thing  or  the  payment  of  the  debt.  A  creditor  who 
had  a  Pignus,  had  also  a  right  to  the  Intordietuni 

retinendae  et  recuperandae  pOSS<)StiBHis,  if  ho  WBS 
disturbed  in  his  possession. 
The  pledgee  was  bonnd  to  restore  a  (lignns  on 

payment  of  tlie  debt  for  which  it  had  been  given  ; 
and  up  to  tliat  time  he  was  bound  to  take  proper 
care  of  it  On  paynent  of  the  debt,  be  might  be 
sued  in  an  actio  pignoraticia  by  the  [iledger,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  thing,  and  for  any  damage 
that  it  had  sastained  throngh  his  n^eet  The 
remt'dv  of  thr  pledgee  agiiinat  the  pledger  for  his 
proper  costs  and  charges  in  respect  of  the  pledge, 
and  for  any  dolus  or  colpa  on  the  part  (rf  VM 
pledger  relating  thersto,  wat  by  an  actb  pjgno* 
raticia  coutraria. 

The  pledge  was  extinguished  if  the  thinf 
perished,  for  the  loss  was  the  owner's ;  it  was  also 
extinguished  if  the  thing  was  changed  so  ns  no 
longer  to  be  the  same,  as  if  a  man  should  have  all 
the  timber  in  a  merchant's  >'nrd  as  a  seeoriQrt  *^ 
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tbo  timber  should  be  u&crl  in  buildii^  a  ship  (Dig. 
18.  tit  7.  a.  18.  §3);  if  there  was  confusio,  as 
when  the  pli  ilgoo  becxune  the  owner  of  the  thing 
that  was  pledged.  It  was  also  extinguished  by 
the  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  in  some  other  ways. 

Tne'  law  of  pledge  at  Rome  was  princiiwlly 
founded  on  the  Edict  Originally  the  only  mode 
of  giving  security  was  by  a  transfer  of  the  Quiri- 
tirian  ownership  of  tho  tbiog  by  Mincipatio  or  la 
jure  cessio,  if  tt  wu  a  R«  Mancipi,  an  the  condi- 
tion of  its  being  re-convcycd»  when  the  tlcl>t  w  as 
paid  {mb  Ufft  nmane^xtikmu  or  iubfiduda}.  [Fl- 
DUCIA.3  Aftenrardt  a  thing  was  givoi  to  the 
creditor  with  tl;c  condition  that  he  mi^ht  scW  it  in 
caie  his  demand  was  not  catisfied ;  there  was  no 
tmiufer  of  the  ownetthipu  Bnt  eo  long  as  the 
creditor  could  not  protect  litB  {>')i,s.'ssion  by  legal 
moans*  this  was  a  very  insuificient  security.  Ulti- 
mately the  Praetor  gave  a  creditor  a  right  of  aetioD 
(ardo  in  ran)  under  tlio  name  Sci  viiinu  actio  for 
the  recovery  of  the  property  of  a  colouus  which 
wa«  hif  teenrity  for  hit  tent  {pn»  nuteeMm/iimdi) ; 
and  this  right  of  action  wns  extended  under  the 
luunc  of  quasi  Scrviana  or  hypothecaria  gcneruUy 
to  crediton  who  luid  tilings  pignerated  or  nypothe- 
cnted  to  them.  (Inst  4.  tit  6*.  s.  7.)  As  to  the 
Jnterdictum  ISiUviunum,  see  Lvtxkdictum. 

The  progress  of  pledge  in  the  Roman  efstem 
■was  from  the  clumsy  contrivance  of  a  conveyance 
and  reconverauce  of  the  ownership,  to  the  delivery 
(tcaditio)  01  a  thing  without  a  convejance  and 
upon  an  agreement  tluU  it  Bhould  be  a  security 
(pignus),  and  tinaily  to  the  simi>lo  Pactum  hy- 
l>otbecae,  in  which  caae  there  was  no  delivery,  and 
all  that  the  creditor  got,  wns  a  right  to  have  unmc 
particular  thing  of  the  del)tor  subject  to  be  snld  to 
pay  his  debt  The  hypothcca  was  the  la«t  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  Koinan  law  of  I'ledge. 
It  gave  facilities  liJr  pledging  bejond  what  cxititud 
when  the  Pignus  was  only  in  use,  because  things 
could  be  hypothecated  without  a  transfer  of  owner- 
shij)  or  a  giving  of  poosessiou,  svich  as  mere  rights 
of  action,  debts,  and  tho  like.  In  fiM>t»  Pawn  or 
Pledge  under  the  form  of  Hypotheca  was  perfected 
by  the  liomans,  and  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  it 

The  Roman  Law  of  Pledge  bos  many  points  of 
reaembloQco  to  the  English  Law,  but  more  is  cata- 
prehended  nnder  the  Roman  Law  of  Pledge  than 
the  English  Liw  of  I'ledLre,  including  in  that  term 
Mortgage^  Many  of  the  thipas  comprehended  in 
the  Roman  Law  of  Pledge  belong  to  the  English 
Law  of  Li(  n  and  to  other  divisions  <>f  English 
Low  which  are  not  indaded  tmder  Pledge  or 
Mortgage. 

(DI^'.  20.  tit  1,  2,  n,  &e.  ;  Cod.  n.  tit.  14— 3,-; 
Gaius,  ii.  5D— 61  ;  Dig.  13.  tit  7,  and  Cod.  4. 
tit. 24.  De  Pignnraticia  Aetione  vel  contra;  Pnchta, 
/nyt.  i.  ?'24'i,  iVc.  ;  tht  ie  is  an  English  treati»e 
iatitlcd  Tliu  i«tw  of  Pledges  or  Pawns  as  it  was 
in  lue  among  the  Romans,  by  John  AyliiTe, 
Londuu,  17^i*2,"  which  appwirs  to  contain  all  that 
can  be  said,  but  tlie  author's  method  of  treating 
the  snbject  is  not  pcrspicuoaiL)  [O.  L.] 

PILA  (tTipal^xx),  a  ball.  The  pnme  at  ball 
{atpaiptaTiKn)  woA  oue  of  the  most  favourite 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Greeka  and  Romans 
from  the  (nrlii  .st  times  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Aa  the  ancients  were  fond  of  attributing 
the  inrention  of  all  gamee  to  particular  penoos  or 
occasions,  w  e  find  the  $:\mc  to  be  the  rase  with  re- 
spect to  the  origin  of  this  game  (llerud.  i.  94 ; 
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Athcn.  i.  p.  14,  d.  e.  ;  Plin.  viL  56),  bat  eccli 
statements  do  not  deserve  attention.  What  is 
more  to  the  purpose  in  re&rmce  to  its  aatiquitr  i^s, 
that  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Odynee  (vL  100, 
&c  viiL  370,  &c),  where  it  is  played  bj  the 
Pbaeacian  danucU  to  tJie  aoand  of  maak,  and  aUo 
by  twoodahtttadperfermenaidiecBimtef  Ald- 
nous  in  a  moak  arUatie  mamMr  Meeupaiiied  with 
dancing. 

The  various  morements  of  the  body  rpqaired  in 

tlie  game  of  kdl  gave  el.a.sticity  and  (^nxcu  U) 
figure  i  whence  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Greelca.  The  Atheniani  set  so  high  a  valae  on  it, 
that  they  conferred  upon  Ariitonicus  of  Corystufi 
the  right  of  citizenship,  and  ^ected  a  statue  te 
his  hmioiir,  on  aeeonnt  of  hia  skill  in  Urn  pnaek 
(Athen.  i.  p.  19,  a.  ;  comfare  Snidas,  <.  r.  "Ot^x^'^-) 
It  was  equally  esteemed  bj  the  other  ttatea  <d 
Grseoe;  the  young  Spartaat,  when  tbef  wcte 
leaving  the  condition  of  ophi  bi.  w.-re  ailli  d  er^>at- 
ptis  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  6  ;  Biickb,  Cory,  J  user,  a. 
1386, 1432),  probably  beeaase  their  chief  enfciie 
was  the  game  at  ball.  Every  coni{ilete  Cirmnasiam 
had  a  room  {a^cupicrHifHov^  a«pcUpi<rrpa)  deroted  to 
this  exercise  [GvMKAnDu],  when  n  upedal 
teacher  (tr^atptcrTiKh)  pave  instruction  in  the  art ; 
for  it  required  no  small  skill  and  practice  to  pUy 
it  well  and  gracefhlly. 

The  game  at  ball  was  as  great  a  faronrltc  with 
the  Romans  as  the  Greeks,  aud  wiis  p]iiy>ti  »t 
Rome  bv  persons  of  all  ages.  Angtuuis  u.»<d  to 
play  at  balL  (Suet  Anp.  83.)  Pliny  {Ej  .  in.  1) 
relates  how  much  his  aged  friend  Spuriuia  exer- 
cie  d  himself  in  this  game  for  the  purpose  of  «-ard< 
ing  off  old  a*re  ;  and  under  th  '  empire  it  was 
generally  piayed  before  tiiking  the  kuh,  in  a  room 
{fphaeruterium)  attached  to  the  baths  for  the  paf^ 
])Osi?  ;  in  which  we  read  of  tiii-  fnlirrcfms  -  r  f  layer 
at  teimL*.    (Sen.  A/>.  5?  ;  Oreili,  Jntcr.  n.  2591.^ 

The  game  at  boll  wasplajedat  inwioaiwnja: 
the  later  Greek  wTitcrs  mention  five  different 
m  rides,  ovpcwla^  iitiaKvpoSf  ^KUvivSa,  opwarrdF, 
dir({^jSa{ir,  and  there  wen  pnbaUjr  many  other 
varieties.  1.  Oltpayia  was  a  game,  in  which  the 
ball  was  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  each  of  the 
persons  who  played  strove  to  cntch  it,  Ijefare  it  fell 
to  the  ground.  (Pollux,  ix.  106;  Ilesych.  and 
Phot  S.V.;  Eusuth.  ad  Od.  viiL  372.  n.  1601.) 
2.  'f.irlaKvpoSy  also  called  i^ri€iKit  and  tviKMrot^ 
was  the  game  at  foot- ball,  phiyed  in  much  tiie 
same  way  as  with  tu,  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons divided  into  two  parties  opposed  t-.)  one  an- 
other. (PoUux,  ix.  104.)  This  was  a  favourite 
game  at  Sparta,  whwe  it  was  pbiyed  with  great 
emulation.  (Sii  beli.s,  <iil  Patis.  iii.  1  4.  §  rj. »  .\ 
•^aii^u'Sa,  called  ^^rr^KSa  bj  Uesycbius  (s.  r.)^  was 
played  by  a  number  of  persons,  who  threw  the 
ball  from  one  to  another,  but  it-*  p.'cniiarity  cou- 
aisted  in  the  person  who  had  the  ball  pretending 
to  throw  it  to  a  certain  indindnal,  and  while  the 
latter  was  expecting  it,  suddenly  turning,  and 
throwing  it  to  another.  Various  etymokcpee  td 
this  wora  are  given  by  the  gnunmariain.  (PeBvz, 
ix.  105  ;  Ktym.  Mag.  y.  »■.  ❖fis'if  ;  Athen.  L  |x 
15,  a.)  4.  'ApTaffT6y^  which  was  also  played  at 
by  the  Romaiii,  ia  apoken  of  mida  tlABPAannf. 
5.  ^AvS^fia^is^  was  a  game  in  which  the  player 
threw  the  bail  to  tho  ground  with  such  torce  as  to 
cause  it  to  rebound,  when  he  struck  it  down  a^ain 
with  the  palm  of  hi«  hand  and  so  went  oij  doiuij 
many  times:  the  number  of  times  was  cotutte^L 
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(PoUiuc,  ix.  lOo.)  We  learn  from  Plato  (Tkeaei. 
p.  14€)  that  in  om  gaiM  of  ImU,  played  at  by 

Ijovjt,  ihniiejH  wc  do  not  know  what  kind  it  waa, 
the  boy  who  wu  conquered  was  called  ass  (fiyos)  ; 
■ad  toe  one  vIm  canqwrsd  was  Mmed  king 

Among  the  Romans  the  game  at  ball  was  also 
plafvd  at  in  Tarioas  ways.  Pila  was  used  in  a  gene- 
nil  sense  for  any  kind  i4  hall :  Vuit  tin*  lialls  among 
the  Romans  seem  tu  have  Wen  ot  three  kinds  ; 
tlM  pSm  in  h&  narrower  sense,  a  small  ball ;  tbe 
fitUig^  a  m-eat  l>all  filled  with  air  [Foi.Lis]  ;  and 
the  pa4fa/;tc'i,  of  which  wc  know  scarcely  anything, 
as  it  ia  only  nn-ntioned  in  two  passages  by  Martial 
(ni.  32.  7,  xiv.  43).  but  from  the  latter  of  which 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  smaller  than  the 
iuUis  and  iufu  than  the  plla.  Most  of  the  games 
at  hall  among  the  Jlomans  seem  to  have  been 
fklayed  at  with  the  pila  or  small  ball.  One  of  the 
ifanplaat  nMidei  of  playing  th*  ball,  where  two  ])er- 
noo  standinf?  oppof^ite  to  one  another  threw  the 
hall  from  cue  to  tbe  other,  was  called  dataUm 
fcahwfc  (PImiL  Cure,  il  3.  17.)  But  the  most 
fiivaorite  game  at  ball  aeems  to  have  been  the 
tHgtm  or  pUa  trigonali$^  whidi  was  played  at  by 
jfcna  pimwm,  who  stood  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
^  rprySptf.  We  hare  no  particolan  respecting 
it,  hut  we  are  told  that  skilfid  playen  prided 
themselves  u[K>n  catching  and  throwing  the  ball 
with  their  left  hand.   (Mart.  zit.  46,  vii.  72.  9). 

The  ancient  physicians  prescribed  the  game  at 
ball,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  exercise,  to  their 
patients  ;  Antyllus  (op.  Oriba$.  tL  32)  givei  some 
mteresting  information  on  thb  rabjeet 

The  persons  playing  with  the  pila  (  r  small  1  nil 
in  the  annexed  wiwdcat  are  taken  from  a  painting 
in  the  baths  of  Titna  (Deser.  <f«  Baha  d»  Titm, 
pi.  17)  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  particular 
kind  of  game  they  are  playing  at.  Three  of  the 
player*  hnta  two  nUa  cadi. 


(Biirettc,  De  la  Sp/ien$Hquty  p.  214,  &c.,  in 
Afcai.  dt  fAcad.  dcs  Ittsrr.  vol,  i.  ;  Kniuse,  6ym- 
R((-f(/;  M.  ,1 '/'.«.  '/.  I  fill.  p.  Sddy  ^f- 1  ilecker, 

(Jailuf.  vol.  i.  p.  "Juli,  6lc.) 
PILA.  l.MoRTABIWM.] 
PILA  Nl.    lE.xBRCiTits,  p.  501,b.l 
PlLEN'l  L'M,  a  splendid  four-wheeled  carriagCf 
(anuilhad  with  aeft  caahiona,  wiiieh  conveyed  Uie 
Roman  matrons  in  sacred  proeeaaioBS,  and  in  goin;; 
to  the  Circensiau  and  other  games.  (Virg.  Aen.  viii. 

;  I  lor.  Eput.  ii.  1.  192  ;  Clatidian,  A;  N»pt, 
ilonor.  285  ;  Isid.  Grig.  xx.  12.)  This  distinction 
was  granted  to  them  by  the  Senate  on  account  ot 
tkair  genaraaiiy  in  giving  their  gold  and  jewels  on 
it  lankMlar  oecaimi  for  th«  larrioe  of  the  atale. 


(Liv.  T.  25.)  The  Vestal  virgins  were  conveyed 
in  the  Mme  nutnner.   (Pndentina  eonftti  Sfm.  il 

sub  fin.)  Tho  pilentom  Was  ]irnl,ably  vt-ry  like 
the  Harmamaxa  and  CASfKNTUM,  but  open  at 
the  aidea,  w  that  thoaa  who  aat  in  it  night  both 

see  and  be  seen.  [.I.  Y.] 

Pl'LEUS  or  PI'LEUM  (Non.Marc  iii.  ijnlea 
virurum  turnip  Serv.  in  Virtf.  Aem,  i*.  618).  dim. 
PILE'OLUS  or  PILE'OLUM  (Colnm.</r  Art.,r. 
25)  ;  (viAor,  dim.  iriAtof,  second  dim.  iriAiSioK; 
KlAtiMo,  »jX«t<J»'),  any  piece  of  felt ;  nora  eape- 
cially,  a  skull-cap  of  felt,  a  hat. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  felting 
wtkirruch,  PU»t  Polit.  ii.  2.  p.29ti,  ed.  Bekker)  is 
a  more  ancient  invention  tlian  wt  avinj;  [Tkla],  nor 
that  both  ot  these  arts  came  into  Europe  from  Asia, 
From  the  Greeks,  who  were  acquainted  with 
this  article  as  early  as  the  ago  of  IToirtcr  (//.  x. 
2G5)  and  ilesiod  {C}p.  ei  Dies,  542,  .546),  the  use 
of  ftlt  pawad  together  with  its  name  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Among  them  the  em[»loyiiiont  of  it  was 
always  far  less  extended  than  :unong  tbe  Greeks. 
Nanrtlteleaa  Pliny  in  one  sentence,  **Lana«  ot 
per  se  coactae  vestem  focinnt,"  gives  a  very  exact 
account  of  the  process  of  felting.  (//.  N.  viii.  48. 
s.  73.)  A  Latin  sepulchral  inscription  ((imtcr, 
p.  648.  n.  4)  mentions  **a  manufacturer  of  woollen 
felt "  {lanarius  coaciilariiu%  at  the  same  time  in- 
dieatiflg  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  Italy  (£ari> 
ssm). 

The  principal  use  of  felt  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  to  make  coverinf;s  of  the  head  for  the 
male  sex,  and  the  moat  oommon  kind  was  a  simple 
dcoll-cap.   It  waa  odton  moce  elevated,  though  still 

round  at  the  top.  In  this  shajio  it  appears  on 
coins,  especially  on  those  of  Sparta,  or  h  as  ex- 
hibit theiymbolB  of  the  Diosenri  ;  ami^it  is  tbos 
n^presented,  with  that  ndilition  on  its  snintnit, 
which  distinguished  tbe  Koman  damines  and  salii, 
in  three  figimi  of  the  woodcat  to  the  artide  Apsx. 
But  the  ajicx,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Ilaliair- 
nossus,  was  sometimes  conical ;  and  conical  or 
pointed  caps  were  certainly  very  cotnmen. 

In  tlie  G'roek  and  Rnnuui  mythology  difTerent 
kinds  of  caps  were  symbolically  assigned  to  indi- 
cate Ae  oecvpationa  of  the  wearen.  The  painter 
Nicomnchus  first  n  pri'i*rntrd  Ulysses  in  a  cap,  no 
duubt  to  indicate  his  sen-faring  life.  (Plin.  //.  A^. 
XXX vi.  §  22.)  The  woodcut  on  the  following  page 
shows  him  clothed  in  the  ExoMis  and  in  the  net  of 
offering;  wine  to  theCyclojps.  (Wincke1mann,iWof(. 
fned.  iu  154  ;  Honor,  Od.  ix.  847.)  I  le  here 
wears  the  round  cap  ;  but  more  conimonly  both  he 
and  the  boatman  Charon  (see  woodcut,  p.  512) 
have  it  pointed.  Vnlcan  (see  womlcot,  p.  726) 
and  Daedalus  wear  the  C^W  of  common  artificers. 

A  cap  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  wijrks 
of  ancient  art  is  that  now  penernlly  known  by  the 
name  of  "  the  l'liry;.'ian  lionnet"  The  Mysian 
pileus,  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (AcJuim.  4'Jf)), 
must  have  been  one  of  this  kind.  For  we  find  it 
continually  introduced  as  the  characteristic  (tyujixil 
of  Asiatic  life  in  paintings  and  sculptures  of  Priam 
(see  woodcut,  p.  882)  and  Mithras  (woodcut  on 
title-page),  and  in  short  in  all  the  representations, 
not  only  of  Trojans  and  Phry  gians,  but  of  Amazons 
(woodcut,  pit  894),  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  even  of  nations  dwelling  still 
further  east.  The  representations  of  this  Phrygian, 
or  Mysian,  cap  in  acnlptiu^d  marble  show  that  it 
waa  nade  of  a  strong  and  atiff  material  and  of  a 
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coitiad  ftfm,  tlnxqili  Iwnt  Ibnnrdt  and  down- 
ward*. Ry  Bome  Asiatic  nations  it  wa«  worn 
erect,  as  by  the  5>acap,  whojo  MifT  jK  aked  caps 
Herodotas  describes  under  the  name  of  Kv^'^aiTtai. 
The  ft)nn  of  those  worn  by  the  Anneniatis  (inAo- 
ff>6f>oi  'Affifvloi,  Bninrk,  AnaL  ii.  14G)  is  shown 
on  various  coins,  which  were  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Vcnu  on  oecukn  «f  the  weeMWiaf  dwRomwi 
army  in«Amienia,  A.  n.  Ifil.  It  is  sometimes 
erect,  but  sometimes  bent  downwards  or  truncated. 
The  trancatad  conkil  hut  fa  OMit  diitmetl  j  aeeo 
on  two  of  the  Sarm-itians  in  the  group  at  page  213. 

Among  the  Romans  the  cap  of  felt  was  the 
emblem  of  liberty.  When  a  sbve  obtained  his 
freedom  he  had  his  head  shared,  and  wore  instead 
of  his  hair  an  undved  pileus  (irlKtoy  \tvK6r^  lYuni. 
Sic.  Etc  L$g.  22.  _a  625,  ed.  Wess.  j  Plaut. 
AmpUL  L  1.  S06  ;  Panhif,     83).   Heaee  the 

phrase  nerrvij  n<l  jnfi  um  vtx'arr  is  .1  siimmnns  to 
liberty,  by  which  slaves  were  frequently  called 
upon  to  tuce  up  unie  with  a  womiee  ef  liberty, 
(liiv.  xxiv.  The  figure  of  Liberty  on  some 

of  the  coin*  of  Antonimu  Piua,  stntck  a.  n.  1 45, 
holda  tliia  am  m  the  right  hand. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  various  forms  of  the 
felt  cap  now  described,  wc  have  to  consider  others 
mofe  nearly  corresponding  with  the  hats  worn  by 
Bonpeana  in  modem  times.  The  Greek  word 
itircuros^  dim.  rtrritriov,  derived  from  irtrayyv^i, 
**  to  expand,"  and  adopted  by  the  Latins  in  the 
form  pfhim$^  dim.  peiasumculut,  well  expfoned  the 
distinctive  f>lin)v?  of  the<!«*  hats.  What  was  taVrn 
from  their  height  was  added  to  their  width.  Those 
already  desenbed  had  no  hrim;  the  petaene  of 
every  variety  had  a  l>rim,  which  was  either  exactlj' 
or  nearly  circular,  and  which  varied  greatly  in  its 
width.  In  come  eaeee  it  it  a  circular  diek  without 
any  croiivn  at  all,  and  often  there  is  only  a  depres- 
sion or  slight  concavity  in  this  disk  fitted  to  the 
top  of  the  head.  Of  this  a  beautiful  example  is 
presented  in  a  recumbent  statue  of  Endyni  >ti, 
habited  as  a  hunter,  and  sleeping  on  his  scarf: 
thie  atatm  belongs  to  the  Towniey  Collection  iu 
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the  British  Museain,and  shows  th-*  re'-^e    t  a:- 
ing  the  petasus  tir  d  onder  the  cltia.   Iu  otkr  m- 1 
•laiieea,  it  is  tied  behind  the  Mek  iHtmicri^  I 
tied  before  it,    (  See  the  next  wTwdcut'i  V 
frequently  we  observe  a  bow  oo  tke  top  of 
teuus,  m  the  ejlMliua  ia  whkh  H  amn  ■  d»  I 


woodcuts,  paces  259,  379.     In  tH<!«e  vwdfsti 
and  in  that  here  iatiodoced  the  bhBsfdMftttai 
iaea»aw— tedtyaetew.  P^amlj  thtawti 
is  in  thefam  ei  a  dnill-cap  ;  we  aUo^^id  i: 
rounded  wMh  a  vay  narrow  brim.  Tb«  C>>f  k 
petasm  ■  He  oieet  eoamioD  fan  as^reed  vita  -ir 
cheapest  bau  of  undyed  felt,  aow  nuide  ■  Bik- 
land.    On  the  heads  of  rustics  and  srtiSem  3 
our  streets  and  lanes  we  often  see  tanas  the  enct 
coonterpart  of  theae  which  we  aeHaiaMfaAi 
WDrk  s  of  ancient  art    The  petisu  is  ska  cI 
commonly  worn  bj  agricalcoial  lahoorea  ia  Qicact 
and  Aaia  MhMT.  Im  aMtnl  fmm  »  e«  in- 
ferred to  th>'  ekull  cap  as  a  prrt.  ction  frrn  tkm 
(Soetoo.  At^.  82),  and  on  tkis  acoseai  Oifoli 
pemitled  the  Kmm  einatwi  »  wtkatk 
theatres.    (Dion  Cass,  lix,  7.)    It  was  nsed  a; 
shepherds  (Callim.  Fmg.  125),  haottn,  ad  33- 
vellen.    (Plant  AmpUtr.  PniL  U\  l\. 
Pami.  ii.  4.  4^,  iv.  7.  90  ;  Bnack,wtarf.i. 
The  rtnnoxrti  woodcut  is  from  a  fictile  rsse  W-^i- 
ing  to  Mr.  Hope  (CiMfnse,  L  71),aod  A  ttwt- 
MntoaQreekaoldierahithatadBeBiA  TW 


ordinary  dress  of  the  Athenian  ephebi,  wdl  e*-^ 
bitod  in  the  Panathonaic  Frieze  of  the  Partka*- 
now  preserved  in  the  British  .Muieum,  ir»  ^  ^ 
ai>d  scarf.  [Chlamvs.]  (Brnnck,  An<^-  >• 
ii.  41  ;  Philemon,  p.  367,  ed.  Meineke;  Po^^ 
X.  lb" 4.)  Among  imaginary  beings  the  vsx^ 
tume  was  eommonly  attiihaied  to  .Mcrcurr  ^ 
adv.  Gmt.  vi.  ;  Martianus  Cipella,  ii.  1  r6  ;  El*?" 
pu«  op.  Atktm,  xiL  p.  537.  I),  and  sofflrtima  Ii 
the  Dioaeori.  ^  . 

Ancient  authors  mention  three  varielif* 
pctasus,  the  Tbessalian  (Dion  Qm. 
Fmg.  124  ;  Schol.  m  S<^  OJL  0*  W*  • 
.\itaMlian  (Brunck,  Annl.  ii.  384  ;  Diog.  I^- 
10-2),  and  the  l.ncoin.iri  (  Arrtan.  7kt  pl^^ 
Uloucardi)  j  but  they  do  not  say  m  •ii^*'"* 
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fensnoe  riHlifrtr  \  In  luce  manner  it  is  by  no 
mf  IM  daar  fai  wliat  tespects  the  Causia  ditferrd 
from  the  petnsus,  although  they  arc  diKtinrtly  op- 
poaed  to  one  another  by  a  writer  in  Aihenaeus 
(xiL  Ik.  537,  e).  Moreorcr  in  the  later  Greek  au- 
thors we  find  irtXot  iL<od  to  dcnoto  a  hat  of  other 
materials  besides  felt.  (Aihcn.  vi.  p.  274.) 

On  the  use  of  felt  in  corering  the  feet  tee  Udo. 

Felt  was  likewise  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets. 
[  G  AI.KA.J  For  further  illustrations  of  this  subject, 
see  Yates^  nttnmm  AwHnmnmtf  P*  /.  Appen- 
dix B,  [J.Y.J 

PILrCREPlJS.  [PiLA.] 

PILUM.  [Hasta.] 

PiNACOTUE'CA  (*U^y  d^in;),  a  picture- 
gallery.  MmeUtu,  afker  the  capture  of  Syracuse, 
first  displayed  the  works  of  Oraek  painters  and 
■calptnra  to  hia  oonntrymen,  whoae  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  wBt  gmdaally  matured  bj  the  conquests  of  L. 
Scipio,  Flamininus,  and  L.  Paullus,  and  grew  into 
«  pMHon  afitcr  the  tpoib  of  Aduua  had  been  tnuw- 
part«d  \j  Mttmniai  to  RonM.  Object!  of  this 
dt  -cri[itinn  were  at  first  onplojed  exclusively  for 
tiie  dcoocMion  of  temple*  and  pIftOM  of  public  rotort, 
Ine  private  coneetiou  w«ro  toon  Ibnied  ;  and  to- 
wards  the  close  of  the  ropublic  we  find  that  in  the 
houses  of  the  more  opulent  a  room  was  devoted  to 
tbe  reception  of  paintings  and  itataea.  (Varro, 
li.  /{.  i.  2.  59  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  21.)  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  Vitruvius  incladet  the  pinaco- 
tiieea  among  the  ordinary  apartments  of  a  eompletc 
mansion,  and  gives  directions  that  it  should  be  of 
ample  size  and  facing  the  north,  in  order  that  tbe 
light  might  be  equabwand  not  too  Strong.  (  Vitruv. 
i.  2,  vi.  5.  7  ;  compare  PI  in.  //.  A',  xxxv.  2.  7. 
11;  Maxoia,  Le  Palais  tie  iiouunu,  cap.  ix. ; 
Becker,  (M&m,  toL  L  p.  92.)  [W.  R.] 

PISCATO'RII  LUDI.   [LiDi  Pircatorii.] 

PlSCrNA,  properly  a  fish-pond,  either  of  salt- 
water or  of  mm  (no  the  passages  in  Foredlini 
and  Freund)  denotes  also  any  kind  of  reservnir, 
eyecially  those  connected  with  tho  aqueducts  and 
tMlwtlisL  <AQUAiDOCTua,p.lU,a;  Balnsas, 
pp.  189,  b.,  19.  a.)  [P.&J 

PISTILLUM.  [MoRTARioM.] 

PISTOR  (ifnwoi6$\  a  baker,  from  ftbmn  to 
p<^und,  since  com  was  pnundcd  in  mortnrs  be- 
fore the  invention  of  mills.  [Mola.J  At  Home 
bread  was  OT^mally  made  at  bomo  by  the  women 
of  the  house  ;  and  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
who  made  baking  a  trade,  or  any  slaves  specially 
kept  for  this  purpose  in  private  house.^,  till  B.  c. 
173.  (Plin. //.  iV.  xviii.  11.  s.  2H.)  In  Varro 's 
time,  however,  good  bakers  were  highly  prized, 
and  great  sums  were  paid  for  slaves  who  OZOelled 
in  this  art.  (Ocll.  xv.  19.)  The  name  was  not 
cuufined  to  those  who  made  bread  only,  but  was 
also  given  to  pastry-cooks  and  eonfcctioncrs,  in 
which  case  however  they  were  usually  called 
pisUfret  duldarii  or  eandularii.  (Mart.  xiv.  222  ; 
Orelli,  Inter,  n.  4263.)  The  liakcrs  at  Ri^nie,  like 
most  other  tradt^pcople,  formed  a  ooUt^gitun.  (Dig. 
S.  tit  4.  s.  1  ;  27.  tit.  1.  s.  46.) 

Bn\-id  was  often  Imki-d  in  nuNdds called ariopleM, 
and  the  loaves  thus  baked  were  termed  artopiieii. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  11.  s.  27,  28  ;  Plant  Aulul.  il 
9.  4.)  In  one  of  the  bakehouses  di~cnvorcd  at 
Pompeii,  several  loaves  have  been  foond  apparently 
baked  in  moulds,  which  maytiteKfere  be  regarded 
n  artopticii  :  they  are  represented  below.  They 
are  flat  and  abo«it  eight  inches  in  diameter. 


\ 


Bread  was  not  generally  made  at  home  nt 
Athens,  but  was  sold  in  the  market-place  chiefly 
by  women,  called  itfrrowAKiZti.  (Compare  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1389,  &c)  These  women  sesm  to  have 
been  what  the  fish*womon  of  Itondon  are  at  pv^ 
sent ;  they  excelled  m  abuse,  whence  AristophaiMt 
{Ran.  856)  says,  Xoitopttffdcu  Sxnttp  AprswMlSas; 
(Becker,  CkarUda^  vol.  i.  p.  284.) 

PISTRI'NUM.     [MOLA  ;  MORTARIUM.] 

PLAOA.  [Retk.] 
PLAGIA'RlUSu  i^LMivu,^ 
PLA'OIUM.  This  offence  was  the  subject  of 

a  Fahia  Lex,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  {Pro 
liubirio,  c.  3),  and  is  assigned  to  the  consalship  of 
Quintos  Fabins  and  M.  Cfamdhis  Maitellns,  a  a 
183  ;  but  without  sufficient  reason.  The  chief 
provisions  of  the  Ijex  are  collected  from  the  Digest 
(48.  tit  1&  s.  6) :  **if  a  fineeman  concealed,  kept 
confined,  or  knowingly  with  dolus  malus  purchased 
an  ingenuiu  or  Ub«rtiuus  against  his  will,  or  pnr> 
ticipated  in  any  soeh  acts ;  or  if  he  pcrsoaded 
another  pi  rsnn's  male  or  female  slave  to  run  away 
finm  a  master  or  mistress,  or  without  tbe  consent 
or  knowledge  of  tho  master  er  mistresa  coneealed, 
kept  confined,  or  purchased  knowingly  with  dolus 
nuilus  such  male  or  female  slave,  or  pwtidpated  in 
any  sack  aets,  be  was  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the 
I-ex  Fabia."  The  pcruilty  of  the  Lex  was  pecn- 
niary,  and  the  consequence  was  Infamia  ;  but  this 
fell  into  disttse,  and  persons  who  offended  a^inst 
the  lex  were  punished,  either  by  being  sent  to 
work  in  tbe  mines  or  by  crucifixion,  if  they  were 
hnniUoiesi,  or  with  confiscation  of  half  of  their 
property  or  perpetual  relegation,  if  they  w.-re 
honestiorcs.  The  crime  of  kidnapping  men  became 
a  common  practice  and  required  vigila&t  porsoit 
(Suetonius,  (k-tdviun.  c.  32).  A  Senatusconsultura 
ad  Legem  Fabiani  did  not  allow  a  master  to  give 
oY"  sell  a  runaway  slave,  which  ntui  technically 
called  "fiitjnin  veiulere  ; "  but  the  provision  did 
not  apply  to  a  slave  who  was  merely  absent,  nor 
to  the  case  of  a  nmaway  slave  when  the  master 
had  rommissioncd  any  one  to  go  after  him  and 
sell  him :  it  was  the  object  of  the  provision  to  en- 
courage the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves.  The  name 
of  the  Senatosoonsoltam,  by  which  the  Lex  Fabia 
was  amended,  does  not  appear.  The  word  Phi^am 
is  said  to  come  from  the  Greek  -wXirYios^  obliqne, 
indirect,  dolosoa.  But  this  is  doubtful.  Schrader 
(Inst.  4.  tit  18.  §  10)  thinks  that  the  derivation 
from  plaga  (a  net)  is  more  probable.  lie  who 
conunittedplittittm  was  plagiorius, a  word  which 
Martial  {Ep.  i  £3)  applies  to  a  person  who  fiilsety 
gave  himself  out  as  the  atithor  of  a  book  ;  and  in 
this  sense  the  word  has  come  into  common  use  in 
oar  language.  (Dig.  48.  tit  16  ;  Cod.  9.  tit  20  ; 
Paulns,  S.  li.  i.  tit  6  A.  ;  Ron,  ikU  Criminahrckt 
der  Horner^  p.  3116.)  £0.  L.\ 
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PLANE  TAE,  a.  Stkllae  errantks  (ifKarfi- 
Tcu  ft.  tXayw^ivoi  iurrtpts  m  oppoted  to  kwKasni 
Tuv  tarrpotv).  The  popular  astronomy  ot  the  early 
Groeka  wa«  chiefly  confined,  as  U  pointed  ont  ebe> 
where  [Astronomia],  to  a  knowludgc  of  the 
morning  and  evening  risings  and  settingt  of  the 
bnghtett  stars  and  most  remarkable  oonitdlationSf 
anoe  npoa  th<^se  observations  the  formation  and 
ng[aIation  of  the  pnmitive  kaleudars  in  a  peat 
measure  depend^  No  tingle  star  was  more  likely 
to  attract  attention  under  sucli  circumsUiUTs  than 
the  planet  Venus,  and  accordingly  ITte  Momuig 
Star  {'Emv^ipot)  i»  fdaoed  fint  among  the  iteUar 
piogeny  of  Erigeoeia  in  the  Theoffony  (381)  — 

Tov%  S(  fxtr*  (sc.  avditm)  Ii0r4p»  rkror  *Em9* 

tp6poF  'Hptyiffia 
Atfrpa  r«  Asymrr^Mrra  ri  'f  oljpar^r  Itfri^ 

wliilc  Loth  tho  Morning  Star  ('Es»t<^^oj).  and  the 
Evemimg  iitar  (*£rrc|)os),  are  named  in  the  Ho- 
nmrfe  poems  (/7.  xvL  817,  xxUL  296,  oompi  Od. 
x!ii.  r'.!)i  wluTt'  tlif  v  nrc  cvidrntly  r -gnrdod  as 
distinct  from  one  another.  Aocordiijg  to  Apollo- 
doma,  fa  the  leeond  book  hit  work  IIs^  ^tvr, 
Pvth.a^oais  was  tin-  first  who  siinnisod  that  4'a>fT- 
^/ws  and  'Eartpos  were  one  and  the  tame^  but  by 
Phsvoriona  the  henmir  of  tUa  diseovctTia  aicribea 
to  Pannonid*'*.  The  latter  certainly  looked  iipon 
this  body,  which  he  called  both  'Ewot  and'Etnrcpof, 
«a  altagetbcr  diffisfent  in  ila  natom  fiNMB  the  fixed 
stars,  for  he  placed  it  in  his  highest  rcpnn  or  aether  ; 
below  it,  but  also  in  the  aether,  was  the  snn,  and 
below  the  sun,  in  the  fiery  region  (Vf  irvpc»8(i), 
which  111-  i  'll!,  ^^^^lal'^■;.  V.  (Tc  the  fixvd  stars.  The 
term  vXayiiTeu  seiauis,  U  we  can  trust  Plutarch  and 
Stobaeua,  to  have  been  recogniaed  ai  early  aa  the 
epoch  of  Anaximandor,  according  to  whom  thcsun 
stoud  liigbeatl  in  the  uuivcr^^,  next  below  was  the 
moon,  and  then  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  {inrh 
5i  ainvvs  to.  anXay?)  ruv  irrrpwy  koL  Toiiy  irXaytf- 
Tttf).  Empcdocles  supposed  the  fixed  stars  to  bo 
imbedded  m  the  etyitellino  sphere,  which,  ao»>rd- 
ing  to  his  syatf^m,  envrli>pcd  all  tliinp?.  hut  tlic 
planets  to  be  detached  from  it,  thus  implying  the 
iKvi  ssity  felt  for  iome  theory,  whieh  ihouldaecomit 
for  their  erratic  coiirse.  IVmocritin  wrote  a  Uvn- 
tise  Tltpi  Ju;y  irAarriTwt',  aiuoiig  which  he  reckoned 
the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  ^wm^t^pos,  but,  as  yet, 
their  nuniVnT  had  not  been  dctrrmin«l.  This  is 
expressly  iUHnned  by  Seneca  {(^lutesi.  Nai.  vii. 
S),  **  Democritus  subtilissimus  antiqaQna emniaib 
ftuspicari  ait  se  plures  Stellas  esse  quae  currant ; 
scd  ncc  numcrum  illarum  posuit,  nec  nomina,  non- 
dlim  oomprehcnsis  quinque  siderum  corsibus.  Eu* 
doxus  nb  ^gA'pto  hos  motus  in  Qraeciam  transtu- 
lit.**  But  although  Eudozns  may  hare  been  the 
first  to  communicate  scientific  dctiiils  with  respect 
to  the  orbits  and  movements  of  the  planeta,  Pbilo- 
InuB,  a  Pythagorean,  who  flonrished  vmrc  than  a 
century  earlier,  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the 
whole  five,  for  he  niaintuned  that  there  was  a 
central  fire  around  which  the  ten  heavenly  bodice 

(StKa  U'Laara  dcia)  revolved.    Of  these,  the  most 

remote  from  the  oentze  was  9vpaiths^  that  isp  the 
apbcm  containinft  the  fixed  stars,  next  fa  etder 

wore  th<"  })laiiots  tlicn  the  sun.  then  the  moon,  then 
the  eartii,  and,  below  tho  earth,  the  AnticLhou 
{iarrlxQvyy  see  Arist  de  Cbsfo,  ii.  1 3),  thus  cmn- 
pleting  th.'  iminlior  ten  if  wo  n  elson  the  planets  as 
fivp.   In  the  Tinuicos  of  Plato,  the  planets  arc 


mentioned  specifically  as  five  fa  number  (l^Aws 
acA^n}  Kol  T«rrc  &Kka.  tarpa  ivUkifr  {^orrs 
■wXaarffTeu),  and  in  the  same  passage,  we  far  tbe 
first  time  meet  with  the  name  Hermeau  amuctti 
with  one  of  these  (itKr^>6pw  Si  koI  T2>ir  Jiplv  1^ 
fiov  Aeytfficror).  1 1  is  not,  however,  antfl  Wf  CMOt 
down  to  the  Epinomia,  the  woric  of  soaie  disciple 
of  Plato,  that  the  whole  five  are  enumerated,  caA 
with  a  distfaguishing  ^ppeUatka  derived  ttm  a 

god:  TtrTovK^rav,  r^rewAik,  thrfsv'il^ 

rifp  T^f  *A<pp<)SiTi}s,  Toy  rov  'Epfiov.  In  the  tnct^ 
Tltpl  k6vhov^  found  among  the  writings  of  AnHsd^ 
although  probably  not  mm  his  pea,  we  si*  fir- 
nishcd  V,  '  ih  ;l  s«"cond  set  of  names  —  ♦oiiwr  for  the 
star  of  Krouus ;  #ac^r,  for  that  of  Zens ;  Ikf^a^ 
for  that  of  Ares ;  *t»<r4^6pot,  for  Aat  of  Apbe^; 
StjA^o)*',  for  that  of  Hermes  ;  and  thise  krni  'oi 
have  bcoi  the  ordinary  designations  eoopbytd  \ij 
menof  seienee.  It  bh««Bttiteds]8a,tMtIlapfas 
was  by  some  termed  the  star  of  H-  raklca,  and 
that  trlKStty  was  by  some  tetm^  the  star  gf  AMik 
Pliny  gives  additUal  vaiiatioii^  far  fa  h»  bt 
they  are  catalogued  as  Sidi's  Satcbm.  Jov,v, 
MAaria  s.  UEacui.i8,  Vxxbris  s.  JtsoNU  t. 
IsiDUl  &  MatKU  DboM  {Imei/er,  Toptr),  Mil- 
CURI  9.  Aroi.LlNis  ;  ajid  these  maybe  still  ffinkr 
increased  from  Achilles  Tatins,  the  gramimnsnt 
and  the  lexicographera. 

The  Earth  beinj,'  ijeneTnlly  ro^rarded  a*  t)io  ci*nt« 
of  the  Universe,  the  Moon  was  believed  to  be 
nearBBt  to  it,  than  Ike  8mi,  VeuM,  od  Mcniiy; 
beyond  these  was  Mara,  beyond  Mars  wa>  Juri^f. 
beyond  Jnpiter  was  SaUunus,  the  fixed  stsn  beuj 
the  most  leneta  of  alL    Bot  while  sstriswsMn 
for  tlie  most  part  agreed  in  p!acin^theScn.  Vaii?,  | 
and  Mercury  between  the  Moon  aud  liLuis  mt  | 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion  obtained  with  refari  i 
to  their  relative  position.    According  tos-m).'.  tl» 
Sun  was  the  nearest  of  the  three  to  the  Kirtkac-  ' 
cording  to  others  the  most  distant,  whilcsikird  j 
set  of  philosi  >i>hers  assigned  to  it  the  luiddlf  pla«r 
between  \'euus  and  Mercury.    In  like  vaasttt, 
some  supposed  that  Mercury  '«■•  nsasef  Is  tbt 
Karth  than  Venus,  others  the  reverse,  aid  evfty 
po£'>ibie  combination  of  the  thr^  bodies  wu  ci* 
hausted. 

Sntnmus  was  believed  to  pt  rforra  a  fm^^it 
revolution  in  thirty  solar  years,  Jupitet  iii  twel»«, 
calculations  appraachmg  very  nearly  Is  the  Mlk 
The  period  of  Mars  was  fixt^l  at  two  years,  a  d^ 
termination  less  accurate  than  the  two  foriBer,  ' 
btttBOtfwy  wide  of  the  troth.  AstoVcBosmi 
Mercury,  not  even  an  approximation  «tu  made,  S»  | 
they  were  both  believed  to  perfortn  their  rvrolutiaa  , 
in  exactly,  or  very  nearly  Um  same  time  as  the  Son :  | 
Pliny,  who  affects  great  precision  in  this  nuuto;  ! 
fixes  348  days  for  Venus,  and  339  days  for  Memuv. 

Satumus  being  thus  removed  to  a  great  distsac* 
from  the  source  of  hcax  was  naturally  viewed  as 
possessing  a  cold  and  icy  character  (^Mm  ss 
rigetUis  naturae  — /rigida  siella  S<ii'<'r"t>,  .A!ars,oD 
the  other  band,  as  of  a  hot  and  fiery  n-Ourr, 
whfle  Jnpiter  which  ky  between  them  enjoved  a 
temperature  made  up  by  tho  combination  of  the 
extremes.  The  astrdfagcis  cangbt  np  these  notioos, 
and  nniting  them  irith  the  l^nds  of  mythdofty, 
adajited  them  to  their  own  purpos.-,  u'lifofmly 
representing  the  infloence  of  Satoiuus  as  ntsiign, 
and  that  of  Jester  as  pmpitionB. 

Ilaec  timcB  ^pmU,  q;iud«idas  triste  rSneOu 

j^wtJimi,  Jur.  VI,  56^. 
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PLAUSTRUM. 

Safaimnmque  gravem  noetro  Jotc  fiangimiu  ana. 

Pen.  48. 

Te  JoTu  implo 
Tutela  Satumo  tefiilgeiia 
Kripuit. 

Hot.  (hrm.  iL  16. 22. 

It  nnit  1>e  nndentood  thai  in  the  aboTe  remarks, 

we  have  confined  onrsclvea  entirely  to  the  popnl  ir 
ootKnu  which  prevailed  among  the  oocientfl  with- 
wt  iimnpliiig  to  trace  the  prugi—  of  ideDtifie 
observation,  n  subject  which  belonps  to  a  formal 
hia^>^\■  of  astronomy,  but  does  not  fall  within  our 
limiti.*  (Plat  de  Placitit  Philos.  ii.  14,  15,  IG  ; 
Stoh.  Kcl.  Fhjft.  i.  g  1,  35.  §  1  ;  Diogen.  Lacrt. 
viii.  14,  ix.  23  ;  Arau  I'hnen.  454  ;  Gemini  KU- 
W'Tu/rt  Astrtm,  c  1  ;  Achill.  Tat  Jiag.  ad  Aral. 
Pkaen.  xvii,  ;  Ljduii,  De  Mens.  v.  &c.  ;  Cic.  i!c 
Nat.  Dear.  ii.  20  ;  PI  in.  JI.N.  ii.  (i.  «  ;  Tac  I  list. 

4  ;  Macrot).  .Sam«.*^4,)  [W.U.]  . 

PLA'STICA.  [STATirARiA.] 

PLAUSTRUM  or  PLOSTRUM.c/im.  PLOS- 
TEI^LUM  ijinala^  dim.  S^ui{if),  a  cart  or  waggon. 
This  vehicle  had  commonly  two  wheels,  but  some- 
times firar,  and  it  was  then  called  the  platutrum 
mqpu.  The  invention  of  four-wheeled  waggons  is 
auribnted  to  the  Phrygians.  (Plin.  H.  N.  \n.  56.) 

Besides  the  wheda  and  axle  the  plaustrum  con- 
mted  of  a  strong  polo  (toiio),  to  the  hinder  part  of 
vhicli  WW  fiirtened  a  table  of  wooden  planks. 
Thm  Uodn  of  atone^  or  other  things  to  be  carried, 
wen  eiftber  laid  upon  this  table  without  any  other 
tnppoct,  or  aa  additional  aepoiQr  was  obtained 
by  th«  iMO  atber  of  boards  at  the  mes  (uircprcpio, 
Horn.  Od.  rl  70 ;  Plato,  Tlieaet.  p.  467,  Hoiiidnrf.) 
or  of  a  Iai]go  wicker  basket  tied  upon  the  cart 
(vcipirr,  Horn.  iL  xxir.  267,  Od,  X9. 181).  The 
annexed  woodcut,  takon  from  a  bAa>xeIief  at  Rome, 
exhibits  a  out,  the  body  of  which  is  supplied  by  a 
baJtet  Slndlar  Tehidea  an  itill  need  in  many 
parti  of  Bonpa^  benig  onplojod  men  eiyclaHy 
to  caixj  chaiooaL 
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In  many  cases,  though  not  uniTcrsally,  the 
wheels  were  fiutened  to  the  axle,  which  moved,  as 
ia  oar  diildicii^  carta,  within  wooden  rings  adapt- 
ed tor  its  reception  and  fastened  to  the  body. 
Theae  rings  were  called  in  Greek  a/M^dvoSts,  iu 
Latin  arfnuaUae.  The  parts  of  the  azu,  which  re- 
volved within  them,  were  sometimes  cased  ^vitli 
iron.  (Vitniv.  x,  20.  §  14.)  The  commonest  kind 
of  cart-wh(-<-l  ^^  n.H  that  called  tympanum^  '*  the 
dran,"  from  its  resemblance  to  the  musital  instru- 
ment of  the  same  name.  (Varro,  de  lit'  /{u^l.  iii.  5  ; 
Virg.  €harff.  ii.  444.)  It  wa.;  nearly  a  foot  in 
thiikness,  and  was  made  oittior  by  sawing  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  across  in  on  horizontal  direction,  or 
by  nailing  together  boards  of  the  requiute  shape 
aad  aiao.   It  ii  aaen^lified  in  too  pnceding 


wdodcut,  and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  arch  o| 
Septimiita  Severoi  at  Ronie.    Although  then 

wheels  wpro  excellent  fur  keeping  the  ro.ids  in 
repair  and  did  not  cut  up  the  helds^  yet  they 
rendered  it  neeoHary  to  take  a  long  arcnit  in 
tumbg.  They  advanced  slowly.  (Virg.  Gconj.  i. 
138.)  They  also  made  a  loud  creaking,  which 
was  heard  to  a  gnat  distanoe  {titriimtia  plaustm^ 
Virg.  Ccorfj.  iii.  5.'5G  ;  pcmentvi.  Am.  xi.  l.".!l). 
Their  rude  construction  made  them  liable  to  be 
onrtonied  with  their  load  of  stone,  timber,  manure, 
or  skins  of  wine  (Juv.  iii.  241 — 243),  whence  the 
Emperor  II  adrian  prohibited  heavily  loaded  wag- 
gons Iron)  entering  the  city  of  RooM.  (Spartian. 
Ifadr.  2'J.)  Tlif  wnfr^oiicr  was  sometimes  required 
to  aid  the  team  with  his  shoulder.  Accidents  of 
this  kind  gare  origin  to  the  proverb  Plaustnnn 
pcrculi,"  meaning  "  I  have  had  a  misfortune." 
(Plant.  E}>id.  iv.  2.  22.)  Carts  of  this  defwription, 
having  solid  wheels  without  spokes,  are  still  used 
in  Greece  (Dod well's  Tour,  vol.  ii.  pp.  102,  KCi) 
and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  (Sir  It.  K.  I'orUT's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  533.)  [J.  Y.J 

PLEBE'II  LUDI.  [Lrni  Pi  EnEii.] 
PLEBES  or  PLEBS.  PLKDKII.  This  word 
contains  the  same  root  as  im-pieo,  mat'pleo^ 
and  is  therefon  etymologically  connected  with 
T\T}doSf  a  term  which  was  applied  to  the  plebeiiuis 
by  the  more  correct  Greek  writers  on  Roman  lli^ 
tory,  while  others  wraogly  called  them  8%ie*  or  ot 

STtflOTUtoL 

The  plelioiaiis  were  the  body  of  commons  or  the 
commonalty  of  Rome,  and  thtu  constituted  one  of 
the  two  great  dements  of  which  the  Roman  nation 
consisted,  and  which  has  given  to  the  earlier  periods 
of  Roman  histoir  its  peculiar  character  and  in- 
terest. Before  toe  time  of  Niebuhr  the  most  in- 
consistent notions  were  entertained  by  scholars  with 
regard  to  the  plebeians  and  tiu-ir  relations  to  the 

Eatrieiani ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  peculiar  merits  to 
are  pointed  out  the  n  al  position  wliieh  thqr  oe- 
cnpied  in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  aneienta  tliemselTee  do  not  agree  respecting 
the  time  when  the  plelicians  began  to  fonn  a  |»art 
of  the  Roman  population.  Diooysius  and  Livy 
represent  them  aa  naving  formed  a  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans as  early  ai  the  time  of  Rnntulu.4.  and  aeem 
to  consider  them  as  the  clients  of  the  pauidana,  or 
as  the  low  nmhitQda  of  outcasts  who  flocked  to 
Rome  at  the  time  when  Romulus  opened  the  a.«iy- 
lum.  (Dionys.  L  8  ;  Liv.  i.  8.)  If  there  is  any 
truth  at  an  in  theae  aeooonts  ef  the  eaify  exiMenee 
of  the  plebeians,  we  can  only  eonceivc  them  to 
have  been  the  original  inhabimnts  of  the  districts 
occupied  by  the  new  settlen  (Ramnee  or  Romans), 
who,  after  their  territory  was  conquered,  were  kept 
in  that  sUitc  of  submission  in  which  conquered  na- 
tions were  so  frequently  held  in  early  times. 
There  are  also  some  other  Jtatemrnts  referring  to 
such  an  early  existence  of  the  plebeians  ;  for  the 
clients,  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  are  f^aid  to  have 
lieeii  formed  out  of  the  pleltcian.i.  (  Dionys.  ii.  9  ; 
Pint.  /{omul.  13  ;  Cic.  ik  lie  J'uU.  ii.  9  ;  FeaU 
s.  V.  Patrodnia.)  In  the  early  timsa  of  Rome  the/ 
position  of  a  client  was  in  many  respects  undoubt- 
edly far  more  favourable  than  that  of  a  plebeian, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  plel>cL-ins 
may  for  this  reason  have  entered  into  the  relation 
of  clientela  to  some  patricians,  and  have  given  up 
the  rijglits  which  they  had  as  free  fJobeiana  ;  ana 
ocenmnoes  of  this  kind  may  hare  ^Tcarise  to  tha 
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story  mentioned  by  the  writers  just  referred  to.  A 
veemt  writer.  Dr.  W.  lime  (Pamkmnffen  amf  dmm 

Oebietedrr  R'iim.  Verfussunff^^adtiditeyYTHTikt  1 R47) 
has  undertaken  with  v«y  plausible  arguments  to 
piote  that  origindly  plebeians  and  clients  were  the 
snme  people,  and  that  originally  all  the  plebeians 
were  clients  of  thepntricioii.s  irom  which  dependent 
relation  they  gimdoally  emancipated  themselves. 

Whateror  may  be  thought  of  the  cxistfnce  of 
plebeians  at  Kome  in  the  earliest  times,  their  num- 
ber at  all  evenu  canaot  lwv«  been  very  great.  The 
time  when  they  first  appear  as  a  distinct  tAms  of 
Roman  citizens  in  contradistinction  to  the  {otri- 
clans,  is  in  the  reign  of  Tullua  Hottilius.  Alba, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  r'infrr!r«raf*r,  was  in  his  rei^m 
tAken  by  the  Romans  and  mzed  to  the  ground. 
The  most  distinguished  of  its  inhabitants  were 
transplanted  to  Rome  and  n^ccived  amont?  the  patri- 
cians ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  Alban  citizensi,  some 

wilom  were  likewise  transferred  to  Rome,  and 
recciTed  settlemi  nts  on  the  Caelian  hill,  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  submission  to  the  populus  Ronvmus  or 
the  ftricwmi.  This  new  population  in  and  about 
Rame^eoBibmedt  perhaps,  with  the  subdued  original 
inhabitMits  of  the  place,  which  in  number  is  said  to 
bare  been  equal  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  city 
or  the  ftricMiDg,  were  the  {debeiuii,  Thej  wexe 
Latins,  and  oonieiiiieiidy  of  the  nme  %tood  the 
Ranini'fi,  the  noblest  of  the  three  pntr;!  i  ui  tribes. 
(Lir.  i.  30  ;  Diooya.  iiL  29,  81  ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  4. 
§  1.)  Aft(^  the  ooDqneetof  Alba,  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  acquired  possession  f>f  a 
considerable  extent  of  coantiy  oontaining  a  number 
of  dependent  Latin  towiMi,  mi  Medtdtift,  Fidenae, 
I\>lit'>riu:n,  TelK-nae,  and  Ficana.  Nunilu'ra  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  were  again  trans- 
planted to  Reme^wid  ineerpotited  with  the  ple- 
i'.  iaiis  already  sfttled  there,  and  the  Aventine  was 
assigned  to  tbem  as  their  habitation.  (Lir.  t.  33  ; 
Dionyi.  iil  31,  37.)  Many,  howerer,  renuuned  in 
their  original  homes,  and  their  lands  were  piven 
back  to  them  by  the  Ramans,  so  that  they  re- 
nuuned free  land<«wnen  ••  noeh  «■  the  eonquerors 
themselvp?,  rind  thus  were  distinct  from  the  clients. 

The  order  of  plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  which 
had  thai  gnulniuly  been  formed  by  the  tide  of  the 
patricians,  and  which  far  o\rcoded  the  popultis  in 
number,  lived  partly  in  Home  itself  in  the  districts 
above  mentioned,  and  partly  on  their  IbinMr  estates 
in  tlje  cotnitrv  lubject  to  Rome,  in  towns,  villages, 
or  soittered  forms.  The  plebeians  were  citizens, 
hnt  not  optiroo  jure  ;  they  were  perfeelly  distinct 
from  the  i>atricians,  and  were  neither  contained  in 
the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curiae  nor  in  the  patri- 
cian gentrs.  They  weie  consequently  excluded 
fnnn  the  comitia,  the  senat(%  and  all  civil  and 
pricitly  oiliccs  of  the  state.  Dionysius  is  greiitly 
mistaken  in  itating  that  all  the  new  citizens  w  ere 
distribntcd  among  the  patrician  enries,  and  under 
tiiis  error  he  labours  throughout  bis  history,  for  he 
eonorives  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as  having 

li'>.'n  united  in  the  comitia  curiata  (iv.  12,  ix.  41). 
1  liai  tlie  plebeians  were  not  contiuned  iu  the  curies, 
is  evident  from  the  following  filcts :  —  Dionysius 
himself  (ir.  76,  7B)  calls  the  caries  a  patrician  as- 
sembly ;  Liry  (v.  46)  speaks  of  a  lex  cnriata,  which 
was  made  without  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  plebeians  ;  and  thooe,  who  c(Mifirm  the  election 
of  kings  or  magistrates  Mid  confer  the  imperiam, 
are  in  some  passages  called  patricians,  and  in  others 
curiae  (Dionyi.  ^  60,  vi.  SO,  x.  4 ;  Lir.  Ti  42  ; 


compare  Niebnhr,  HitL  <f  jftome^  ii.  p.  120  ;  Bedicr, 
Ifamdbuch  der  Rom.  AML^  I.  p.  1 33,  ke.\  whkb 
shows  that  l»oth  were  srnonvTr.ous.  That  the  ple- 
beians did  not  belong  to  the  patrician  geiiteS|ii 
expreidy  stated  by  Uvjr  (<>  8).  The  eolj  pant 
of  contact  between  the  two  estate  wa«  the  snnj, 
for  after  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Tulios  Hostiliss 
doubled  the  nnmher  of  kfisu  of  the  Roman  anor. 
(Liv.  i.  30.)  Livy  nlw  Mates  that  TuUns  Htn-Jl  ils 
formed  ten  new  turmae  of  equitet,  bnt  whcxiwr 
these  new  turmae  conaisled  of  ARNnas,  as  Lt«y 
says,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  the  tbw 
old  tribes,  as  OottUng  i  (;<  :■■<•'-,.  d.  Ji'6m.  Siualrc 
p.  225)  dliain,  is  only  mrut.  r  of  speculatiuu.  Tic 
plcboinns  were  thus  obliped  to  fight  nrid  *bi*d  their 
blood  in  the  defence  and  support  of  thtii  new  fel- 
low-citizens widhnt  being  allowed  to  Aan  asf  «f 
their  rights  or  priri!pg»»s,  and  without  eren  tfc 
right  of  intcrmarrLige  {conntJAum).  In  ail  judi- 
jcial  matters  they  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  tht 
patricians,  and  had  no  right  of  appcsJ  acatr«t  zrj 
unjust  sentence,  though  they  were  not,  like  tk 
clients,  bound  to  have  a  patronns.  They  continasd 
to  have  their  own  sacra  which  they  had  had  beloc 
the  conquest,  bat  they  were  r^idated  by  the  pa- 
trician pootifls.  (Fest.  $.  V.  Mtuneipalia  sacra.) 
Lastly,  thej  were  liee  land  owners,  and  had  their 
own  gentet.  That  a  plebeian,  when  mairied  to  x 
plebeian  woman,  had  the  patria  potestas  over  hi* 
children,  and  that  if  he  belonged  to  a  ph  Imim 
gens,  he  ihand  in  tta  ran  and  aBcm  gentilidiflf 
that  geni,  are  poiittt  wnch  lypaar  to  ha  M](«tt> 
dent. 

The  popidaliett  of  the  Bonom  aCile  Hm  caa- 

sisted  of  two  opposite  elements  ;  a  ruling  cises  or 
an  aristocracy,  and  the  commonalty,  which,  tho^ 
of  the  aune  stack  as  the  noUeot  among  the  rrAm, 

and  exceeding  them  in  numbers^  yet  enjoycJ  n<«e 
of  the  rights  which  might  enable  them  to  take  s 
part  hi  the  fnanagcsnent  of  pnblie  afiurs,  religtcsB 

or  civil.  Their  ritir-enship  resembled  the  r?'.atj'^n 
of  alieru  to  a  state,  iu  which  they  are  merely  tole- 
rated on  eondition  of  performing  cettahi  eervieca, 
and  they  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  per<vrini- 
While  the  order  of  the  patricians  was  peihrctlj 
organized  by  ita  ^Titian  into  aniae,  oecntiM^ 
and  genles,  the  commonalty  had  no  such  oriniria- 
tion,  except  its  division  into  pates  ;  ita  relatiniis 
to  the  pattidmiB  also  were  m  no  way  defined, 
and  it  consequently  had  no  means  of  pnnwting 
itself  against  any  arbitrary  [M^c^dinn  of  the 
rulers.  That  such  a  state  of  things  cod»  not  hit, 
is  a  truth  which  niiut  have  been  felt  by  evrrr  err? 
who  was  not  blinded  by  bis  own  sclE&hae^  mi 
love  of  dominion.  Tarquinios  Priscos  was  the  &nt 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  placinjr  the  plebeian*  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  old  burghers,  by  di- 
viding them  into  thica  tribes,  which  he  mtoided 
to  c;ill  after  bis  own  name  and  those  of  his  friends. 
(Verrius  Flaccus,  ap.  FeU,  s,v.  Navia;  Liv. t.  36, 
Ac. ;  Dionys.  iik  71  ;  Cic  dr  Ite  Pu6L  tL  ».)  But 
this  noble  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  opposit j<jn  <rf 
the  augur  Attus  Navius,  who  pml>ab!y  acted,  the 
part  of  a  representative  of  the  patricians.  All  thtt 
Tarquinios  could  do  was  to  cSvct  the  admission  sf 
the  noblest  plebeian  families  into  the  three  old 
tribes,  who,  however,  were  distimaldKd  fr'>m  t^<^ 
old  patrician  £amilies  by  the  names  of  Ramoei, 
Titics,  and  Luceres  sccundi,  and  their  gentes  tn 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epthat  laineca^ 
aa  thegr  antacHd  into  the  nae  lelatioiiiB  which^ 
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Lnceres  had  been  to  th«  fint  two  tribcft,  before  the 
tune  of  Tarquiniiu.  (Feet  t.v.Sejt  Vesia^;  Sacer' 
*itms  Ck.  tl0  ReFubL  iL  20 ;  Lir.  i.  3^  47.) 
Tbi«  moMim,  ahbcogfi  an  adinuitage  to  the  most 

distinguished  plebeian  fjimiliei,  did  not  benefit  the 
plebeiana  aa  an  ordei^  for  the  new  patriciani 
ttiiHt  faiT«  become  alieiMitod  fron  die  eonmonalty, 

while  the  patricians  as  a  body  were  considerably 
•treogtbeaied  bj  the  accceiion  of  the  new  fiuniltea. 
It  waa  raemd  to  Us  moeetMr,ScvTiai  Tnlliaa, 

to  jfivc  to  the  commonaltj  a  regular  internal  orjpini- 
zatian  and  to  determine  their  relations  to  the  pa- 
trieiatia.    The  intentmi  «f  Ait  Ung  wm  not  to 

npa^t  th'-  mnstitution,  but  only  to  enlarge  it  ro 
aa  to  render  it  capable  of  receiring  within  itself 
tbe  new  dnnente  of  the  state.   He  first  dirided 

th.»  city  into  four,  and  then  the  subject  country 
aruuad,  which  was  inliabited  by  plebeians,  into 
twenty-six  regions  or  local  tribes  (Liv.  i  43  ; 
Dioiiy*.  iv.  14,  &:c,),  and  in  these  repim^  he 
aaaigucd  lota  of  land  to  those  plebeians  who  were 
yet  without  landed  property.  Kiebuhr  (iL  p.  162) 
thinkfi  that  these  allotm -nt?  c  >iisis?r>d  r>f  BCTen 
jugera  eitcl^  an  opinion  which  u»  coiuroverted  by 
Gdttling  (p.  239,  &C.).    As  regards  the  four  city- 
t-:*i it  should  be  obgervod  that  the  Aventine 
a:tii  the  Capitioi  were  not  contaiued  iu  them :  the 
former  formin^f  a  part  of  the  country  tribes,  and 
the  latter  bein^,  as  it  were,  the  city  of  the  goda. 
(Varro,  de  Luty.  Lot.  v,  5G^  cd.  Miillcr.)  The 
twenty-six  country  tribes  are  not  mentioned  by 
Liry  in  h'u  account  o^  the  Servian  constitution,  and 
where  he  tir&t  speaks  of  the  whole  number  of  tribes 
(iL  21  ;  compuo  Dionys.  vil  64),  he  only  men- 
tions twenty -one  instead  of  thirty.    Nicbuhr  (i. 
p.  418)  is  undoubtedly  right  in  reconciling  this 
numb^'  with  the  thirty  tribes  of  Servius  by  the 
■opposition,  that  in  the  war  with  Fonenna  Rome 
lost  one  third  of  her  territory,  k  e.  ten  tribes,  so 
that  there  were  only  twenty  left.     As,  there- 
faf«p  after  the  immiprntioa  of  the  Claadii  and  their 
dienti,  •  new  trine  was  tanani  (Lir.  iL  16), 
Liry  is  right  in  mentioning  only  twenty-one  tribes. 
These  thw^  Servian  tribes  did  not,  at  least  origi- 
nally, coottin  ftny  patridnoa,  and  even  after  uie 
Claudii  had  come  to  Rome,  it  is  not  necessarj-  to 
suppose  that  the  sens  Claudia,  which  was  raised  to 
tlie  nak  of  patndan,  waa  eentained  in  the  new 
tribe,  but  the  new  tribe  probably  consisted  of  their 
dieata  to  whom  knda  were  assigned  beyond  the 
Anlo.   (Liv. £. A. /compare TmiBoa.)  Smwofthe 
flients  f>f  the  }>atricians,  however,  were  probably 
contained  in  the  Servian  tribea    (Dionys.  iv.  22, 
Ac.)    Ench  tribe  had  its  piaefect  called  trilnuniii 
(Dionys.  iv.  14  ;  Appi.in,  B.  C.  iii.  23  ;  TRiRt'Nvs.) 
The  tribe*  bad  also  their  own  sacra,  festivals,  and 
meetinga  (comdia  frshitoX  wUda  were  cooTdced 
by  their  tribunes. 

This  division  into  tribes  with  tribunes  at  their 
heads  was  no  more  than  an  intemal  organization 
of  the  plebeian?,  arnlntrons  to  the  division  of  the 
patricians  into  thirty  curiae,  without  conferring 
■poo  tbem  the  right  to  mterfere  in  any  way  in  the 
niaaa{^ement  of  public  affairs,  or  in  the  eItx;tion.«, 
which  were  left  entirely  to  the  senate  and  the 
cnriae.  These  rights,  however,  they  obtained  by 
another  regulation  of  Servins  Tullius,  which  wn* 
made  wholly  independent  of  the  thirty  tnbea.  For 
this  purpose  he  instituted  a  census,  and  divided 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citisens,  plebeians  as 
well  as  patricians,  into  five  classes,  according  to 
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the  anuMuit  of  their  property.  Taxation  and  the 
military  duties  were  arranged  according  to  these 
daaees  in  soch  «  mannar,  tnat  the  heavier  burdens 
Ml  npon  the  wealthier  classes.  The  whole  body 
of  citisens  thus  divided  was  formed  into  a  great 
national  assembljr  called  comitintus  maximus  or 
eonitia  eMtnriftta.  TCoMrriA,  p.  333,  &c]  In 
this  assembly  the  plebeians  now  met  the  patricians 
■Pfarmtly  oo  a  footing  of  equaliQr,  bat  the  votes 
wen  disnribnted  b  tocli  a  way  tut  it  was  always 
in  the  power  of  the  wealthiest  classes,  to  which  the 
patricians  natuially  bebqged,  to  decide  a  question 
wCm  it  was  pal  to  tbe  vote  of  the  poorer  flmsw 
A  great  number  of  such  noble  plebeian  families,  as 
after  the  subju^Uion  of  the  Latin  towns  had  not 
been  admitted  uito  the  eoriei  tij  Tuqainiao  Pria* 
cus,  were  now  constituted  by  Servius  into  a  number 
of  tvjuites,  with  twelve  snffngia  in  the  comitia 
centuriata.  [Eqoitbs,  p.  471*1  iMtly,  SerHus 
Tullius  is  said  to  have  regulated  the  conimcr- 
ciiim  between  the  two  orders  by  about  fifty  laws. 
(Dionys.  ir.  13 ;  N^/Mvt  robs  fJ»  mnXkaiir^ 
Kohs  h-a)  Toi'j  irfpi  rw  iZiKrj^JidTify  •  compare  V.  2^ 
fi.  22  ;  (jottling,  p.  240  ;  Becker,  t&  p.  156.) 

In  this  confltitution  the  {debeiiHis,  as  such,  did 
not  obt-iinadmisf*!  II  l->  the  senate,  nor  to  the  highest 
magistracy,  nor  to  any  nt  the  priestly  offices.  To 
all  these  offices  the  jatriciiuiJi  alone  thought  them- 
selves entitled  by  divine  right.  The  plebeians 
also  continued  to  be  excluded  from  occnjtying  any 
portian  of  the  public  land,  which  as  yet  \va%  only 
possessed  by  the  fintricians,  and  were  only  allowed 
to  keep  their  cattle  upon  the  common  posture,  fur 
which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  sum. 
It  is  true  that  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  plc> 
beians  might  become  members  of  the  first  property 
class,  and  that  thus  their  votes  in  the  comitia 
might  become  of  the  same  weight  as  those  of  the 
wealthy  patricians,  but  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
such  wealth  was  diminished  by  their  being  cx> 
eluded  from  the  use  of  the  ager  publictu.  Niebuhr 
(i.  p.  430,  Slc)  infers  from  the  nattue  of  the  Ser* 
vian  con.stitution  that  it  must  have  granted  to  the 
plebeians  greater  advaatigea  than  tbeoe  mentioned 
by  our  luttoriaai!  he  eoneeivet  that  it  gave  to 
them  the  ri^ht  of  appeal  to  their  own  assembly,  and 
to  pass  sentence  i^n  soch  as  gxusslj  in&inged  their 
liberties,  in  short  that  the  Servian  eofrntatjon 
placed  them  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  the 
patricians,  M  was  afterwards  permanently  effected 
by  the  tawt  of  C  LicintiM  and  L.  Sestiui.  Thero 
15  rin  doubt  that  s  i*  !i  might  and  should  have  been 
the  case,  but  the  arguments  which  he  brings  far» 
vrard  in  support  of  his  hypothesis  do  not  appear  to 
be  convincing,  as  has  been  pointed  ont  by  Gottling 
(p.  265,  Slc).  All  that  we  know  for  certain  is, 
that  Servios  gave  to  the  body  of  the  plebeians  aa 
inteni.ll  organization  by  the  establishment  of  thr 
thirty  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  in  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata he  placed  them,  at  least  apparently,  on  a 
f(K)tiiig  of  equality  with  the  populus.  Whether  he 
intended  to  do  more,  or  would  have  done  more  if 
it  had  been  in  his  power,  is  a  difimt  qneetSim. 
Hut  £ncts,  like  those  stated  above,  were  sufficient 
;it  a  hiter  period,  when  the  benefits  actually  eon« 
ferrcd  upon  the  plebeians  wart,  taken  away  from 
them,  tn  make  the  grateful  commonalty  look  upon 
that  king  as  its  great  patron,  and  even  regard  him 
as  having  granted  all  those  r^ila  which  subse- 
quently they  acquired  after  many  ycnrs  of  f  rir  1 
Struggle.    Thus  what  he  actually  liad  doiic,  was 
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exaggerated  U>  what  be  poniblj  might  have  done, 
or  woaJd  hare  wished  to  do.  In  this  light  we 
bnve  to  rcgnrd  the  stun-  that  he  intended  to  lay 
down  hi*  royal  dignity  and  to  eatablith  the  govern- 
molt  «f  two  Connie  one  of  wbooi  ww  to  b^Te 
been  a  plebeian. 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  king  the  plebeians 
not  only  Imt  all  they  had  gained  by  the  legislation 
«f  his  predecessor  (Dionys.  iv.  4i,  44)  ;  bat  th« 
t3mnt  also  compelled  them  to  work  ]ik»  dsTM  in 
his  great  architectO«l  woilti^  loch  M  the  dMcao 
«nd  the  cireaa. 

On  the  eettUtthnwot  of  the  republic,  tbe  eemitin 
conturiata,  and  perhaps  tlio  \v!ii>le  constitution, 
such  MS  it  had  been  before  the  reign  of  the  hut  Tar- 
qiiiniuii,  were  rettoicd,  M  that  the  pMrieiaas  alone 
C'liitiniied  to  be  clifi^ible  to  all  t!i<!  public  offices. 
(Liv.  iv.  6,  vL  40,  ^  z.  8.)  That  the  comitia 
oenttttlala  were  feetored  inniediRtely  «fter  the 
Ijanishtncnt  of  the  Tavqutiis,  may  )>e  inforred  from 
the  words  of  Lirf  (i.  60),  who  says,  that  the  first 
conaala  were  eleeted  «sr  wmmmitani$  Serm  TWTn, 
for  thcflo  wiinls  jtrohnMy  r<>ffr  to  the  comitia 
c«ttuhata,  in  which,  according  to  the  regulations 
ef  king  Serrioi,  the  deetione  wen  t»  be  hdd. 
There  was  still  no  cojuiuhjum  between  the  two 
orden,  and  the  popuhu  was  still  in  every  rt!i>pect 
diadnet  from  the  plebs.  Considering  the  (act  that 
thf  yvatricinns  roscrvod  for  thcmsolrrs  all  tho 
powers  which  had  lorau'rly  been  concentrated  in 
the  knig,  and  that  these  poweis  weie  now  given  to 
a  nurab«r  of  patrician  officers,  we  must  admit  that 
the  plebeians  at  the  comraencoiM  nt  of  the  republic 
were  worse  off  than  if  the  kijiiriy  rule  had  con- 
tinued TiinliT  tlio  instittitii)tis  intrii(liict>d  by  St-r- 
vius.  Tliey,  howL  Vir,  soon  gained  some  advantages. 
The  vecancies  which  had  occurred  fn  the  senate 
during  the  roipn  of  tho  last  king  were  filled  u[t 
with  the  most  dialinguished  among  the  plebeian 
eqnitef  (  patret  eonscripti^  Liv.  ii.  1  ;  Dionys.  v.  13  ; 
tW.  .♦.  r.  Qui  i>cifr'\s ;  Pint.  PnUir.  11  ;  SKVATfs), 
and  Valoriua  Publicula  cariit  d  a  number  of  Ijuivs  by 
which  the  relattone  between  potricians  and  ple- 
beians were  more  nccumtely  defined  than  they  had 
hitherto  been,  and  which  also  aiTorded  some  pro- 
tection to  the  plebeiuw.  [Lkoks  ValimaB.]  Doth 
orders  acted  m  oommoa  only  in  the  army  and  the 
comitia  centuriata,  in  which,  however,  the  patri- 
cians exercised  an  overwhelming  influence  through 
the  narober  of  their  cUenta  who  voted  in  them  ; 
and  in  addftien  to  thb  atl  decrees  of  the  centuries 
stilt  r<  iiiiin  <l  iho  auction  of  the  curiae.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvautagea,  the  plebeians  occu- 
pied a  position  which  in%ht  toon  have  enabled 
tlieiti  to  rise  to  a  perfect  ctjiiality  with  the  patri- 
cians, had  not  a  great  calamity  thrown  them  back, 
and  fMt  an  end  to  their  poilticnl  progreee.  Thk 
was  the  unfortunate  war  with  Porsenna,  in  whi*  h 
a  great  number  (a  third)  of  the  plebeians  lost  their 
estatee,  beeane  inpovitfiehed,  and  perhaps  for  a 
time  subject  t<i  the  Ktni<ca:)s. 

In  tiie  meanwhile,  the  patricians,  not  satisfied 
with  the  ezerDtee  of  all  the  authority  in  the  ttate, 
appear  not  sehlom  to  havo  onrn>ai-hed  upon  the 
righu  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  Valerian 
laws.  (Liv.  iL  27.)  Such  proceedings,  and  the 
merciless  harshness  and  oppression  on  the  ]<iri  of 
the  rulers,  couM  not  fiiil  to  rouse  the  indignation 
and  call  forth  the  resistance  of  the  plebeians,  who 
gnidually  became  convinced  that  it  waa  impos- 
•ible  to  retain  what  they  poasesacd  without  acquir- 
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ing  more.  The  struggle  which  thus  crigiuated  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  is,  as  fiv  as  the  comnionaltf 
is  concerned,  one  of  the  noblest  that  ha^  et-er  been 
carried  on  between  oppressors  and  oppraasod.  On 
the  one  hand  we  see  a  haughty  and  Pithless  ol^ 
garchy  applying  all  means  that  the  love  of  dotainion 
and  selfisnness  can  devise  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
commonalty  forbearing  to  the  last  in  its  oppositim 
and  reeietanoe,  erer  keeping  within  th?  liounde  si 
the  existing  lawi,  and  itriTnig  after  power,  not  for 
the  mere  gratification  <>f  ambition,  but  in  order  to 
obtain  tiie  means  of  protecttM  itedf  against  fraud 
and  tjTanny.  The  details  of  title  stmggle  bdoo* 
to  a  history  of  Rome  and  cannot  1m-  jjiten  here  ;  we 
can  only  point  out  in  what  manner  the  pkbeiani 
gradually  gained  aeeete  to  all  the  eivO  and  religi- 
ous otlices,  until  at  hist  the  two  ho^tll.:  c'.  ii..  ;.:* 
became  tmitcd  into  one  great  body  of  Roman  alt- 
■em  with  equal  rights,  and  a  etate  ef  things  anee 
totally  different  from  what  had  existed  before. 

After  the  first  secession,  in  a.  c.  4d4,  the  pb»- 
beinns  gained  mwml  great  advasta^ea.  Viial,a 
la.v  was  passed  to  prevent  th.-  jv-itriiiins  from 
taking  usurious  interest  of  moneY  which  they  fre- 
qnenUj  lent  to  impoveriihed  piebciane  OKnayi. 
vL  83)  ;  secondly,  tribunes  wore  appointed  for  tb? 
protection  of  the  plebeians  (.TribumJ  ;  and  lasdy, 
plebeian  acdilcs   were  apfwinted.  [AtOlLBRi] 
Shortly  after,  they  e^incH  the  ri^ht  to  sTiiiunftn 
before  their  own  comitia  tributa  a^iy  aa^  who  had 
viohited  the  rights  of  their  order  (Fest.  *.c.  ^iwir 
numg  :  Oiittlin.:,  p.  300,  fee),  and  to  make  di'-rfvf 
( piebm'itu)^  which,  however,    did  not   I  't  ine 
binding  upon  the  whole  nation  imtil  the  year  &c 
4*0.    f PLiBisciTUM.]    A  few  years  after  thu 
(44o,  ILC),  the  tribune  Ca:iulciu&  cstabliihed.  Ly 
his  rogation!),  the  connubinm  between  patridni 
and  pleheiani.  (Liv.  iv.  41.  v.  IT,  12  ;  Dionys.  x. 
OU,  xi.  '2ii  ;  Cic.  Je  lie  PuM.  iL  37.)    He  al«i 
attempted  to  divide  the  consulship  between  the 
two  orders,  but  the  patricians  fni^trat  d  the  realiAa- 
tion  of  this  plan  by  the  aj.p"intment  of  six  mili- 
tary tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  £ma  both 
orders.     [Tribunl]     But  that  the  plebeians 
might  have  no  share  in  the  censorial  povcr, 
with  which  tha  eonsnls  had  been  invested,  tfa« 
military  tribtmee  did  not  obtain  that  poweiv  and 
a  new  eamle  dignity,  the  censorship,  wae  ettih 
blished,  with  which  patricians  alone  were  to  be  ia- 
▼etted.  [CsNSoa.}    Shortly  after  the  takint^  d 
Ronie  by  ^e  Oanle,  we  And  the  plebeians  again  in 
a  state  little  l  etter  than  that  in  which  th^'v  !  .id 
been  before  their  first  8ece«sioa  to  the  moos  saccx. 
In  B.  a  42t,  however,  they  wen  adndtled  to  the 
(juaestorjihiji,  which  opened  to  them  the  ^.\v  inie 
the  senate,  where  henceforth  their  number  cao> 
tinned  t»  increase.  [Quamtm  ;  SsKinw.)  Y> 

ii.  C.  367,  th.  tr'l  lines  L.  Licinius  Pt-mi  and  L 
Sextius  placed  themselvca  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
monalty, and  feeonwd  the  eonteat  agaiast  the 
patrii  ians.  After  a  fi<  rce  struggle,  wliieh  lasted 
for  several  years,  they  at  length  carried  a  rogatka, 
aeeordSnir  to  whi^  deeemvire  were  to  be  appeinlBd 
for  keepincf  the  Sibylline  Vioks  instead  of  domr- 
virs,  of  whom  half  were  to  be  plebeians.  (Liv.  ri. 
87«  43.)  The  next  great  step  wae  the  icMoratioa  of 
the  consu1»h!{\  on  cmditioji  that  one  ton<iif  ■'lio-II 
always  be  a  plebeian.  A  Uurd  rogation  of  Li(.uu<d% 
which  was  only  intended  to  afford  momentary  re- 
I  lief  to  the  jKJor  plebeians.  n-_'ulated  the  n'.i'  of  :"- 
i  tcrcst.    From  this  time  forward  the  jjebeons  nia* 
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appear  in  the  poaseuion  of  the  right  to  occupy  porta 
of  tht  ager  pablicus.  (I^iv^y.  viL  16  ;  Niebuhr,  iiL 
1,  &c)  In  B.  c  366,  L.  Sextius  Latemntu  was 
tbtt  Ihst  plebeian  consnl.  The  patricians,  however, 
who  always  contriv-od  to  yield  no  more  than  what 
si  was  alMMfaitely  impoaiible  fbr  them  to  retain, 
ttriftped  tlie  eentalship  of  a  eonftderable  port  of  its 

powiT  ;in«i  trrinsfem'd  it  to  two  now  cunile  offices, 
that  of  praetor  and  of  cumleaedile.  [Akoilm  ; 
PkASTOft.]  Bat  ftftsr  tneb  great  advantage  had 
ht^i  n  o;ico  gnineil  hy  the  plebeian?,  it  wrw  impos* 
sible  to  stop  them  in  their  pn^rets  towards  a  perfect 
rquaJity  of  politieat  r^ti  with  the  patriAiifc  In 
a  c.  ;i  T»;  C.  Marcitis  Rutilns  was  the  fiwt  plebeian 
dictator  ;  in  a.  c.  361,  the  censonbip  waa  thrown 
•pen  to  the  plebeians,  and  fat  B.C.  996  the  ptaetor- 
sffip.  The  Oijiilnian  law,  in  n.  c.  300,  n!  >  opened 
to  them  the  offices  of  jwotit'cx  and  augnx.  These 
advaata^ee  were,  aa  might  be  supposed,  not  gained 
wrthodt  thfr  fiercest  oppofsition  of  the  patricians 
and  even  after  they  were  gained  and  sanctioned  by 
hw,  the  patriehuM  exerted  erery  means  ta  obettvct 
tht?  <>p<»nitimi  of  the  law.  Svrh  frandnlr  nt  attempts 
led,  in  B.  c  2{i(>,  to  the  last  seccMiua  of  the  plo- 
beiaaa,  after  which,  h«w«Ter,  the  dietator  Q.  Hor- 
tensius  8Ucrps»fTi!!r  and  permanently  reconciled  t!n> 
two  orderi,  secured  to  the  plebeiauii  all  the  rights 
they  bad  acquired  until  then,  and  procured  for  their 
pirlu^cita  the  foil  powcr  oC  Iflgea  binding  upon  the 
whole  nation. 

In  a  political  point  of  view  the  dielinetion  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians  now  renset!,  and 
Rome,  iatenvally  strengthened  and  united,  entered 
apon  the  happiest  period  of  her  hittafjr*  How 
compli  tely  the  old  distinction  was  now  forgotten, 
is  eridciit  from  the  fact  that  henceforth  both  cuii- 
soli  were  frequently  plebeians.  The  goTamnient 
of  Rnmi'  had  thus  i^nidiudly  chanj^ed  from  an  op- 
premiTc  oligiirchy  iuto  a  moderate  democra(!y,  in 
vhidi  each  party  had  Ha  proper  influence  and  the 
power  of  checking  the  other,  if  it  should  venture  to 
auurac  more  than  it  could  legiUIy  claim.  It  waa 
this  constitution,  the  work  of  many  generations, 
that  excited  the  ■^i»i««ti«n  of  the  great  itateanan 
Polybiua. 

Wc  stated  above  that  the  plebeians  during  their 
struggle  with  the  patricians  did  not  seek  power  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  their  ambition,  but  as  a 
neeecsary  means  to  protect  themselves  from  op- 
iression.  The  abuse  which  they,  or  rather  their 
tribunes,  made  of  their  power,  belongs  to  a  much 
l  it-  r  tiin(\  and  no  traces  of  it  appear  until  more 
than  half  a  ccntuty  after  the  Hcrtensian  law  ;  and 
even  then,  this  power  was  only  abused  by  mdivi- 
duals,  and  not  on  behalf  of  the  real  plebeians,  but 
of  a  degenerating  democratica)  partj,  which  is  im- 
fbrtanately  designated  by  hrter  writen  bjr  ^  name 
of  plebeians,  and  thus  has  become  identified  with 
them*  Those  who  know  the  immense  influence 
which  rdigien  and  its  pabHe  minbters  had  upon 
the  whole  management  of  the  state,  will  not 
wonder  that  the  plebeians  in  their  contest  with 
the  arulocniey  exnted  themwhret  a*  nneh  to  gam 
access  to  the  priestly  offices  as  to  those  of  a  ptirely 
political  character  j  as  the  hitter  in  reality  would 
Mve  been  of  litfle  avafl  wHhoat  the  fanner.  The 
office  of  curio  maximus,  which  the  pleheiaii>*  sought 
and  obtained  nearly  a  century  aSlet  the  Ogulnian 
hw  (IdY.  xxTU.  6,  8),  leema  indeed  to  aflbcd 
ground  for  supposin-r  that  in  this  instance  the  plc- 
heiaoi  Mught  a  distinction  merdy  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  extenJinx  privileges  ;  but  Ambroscti 
{Stmdien  u.  Andnttunfjen^  p.  95)  has  rendered  it 
more  than  probable  that  t!i<?  office  of  curio  maxi- 
mus was  at  that  tiuic  t»f  grmlfr  political  import- 
ance than  is  generally  believed.  It  is  also  watt 
known  that  such  priestly  offices  ns  had  little  or  n't 
connection  with  the  management  of  public  afiiiiis, 
such  as  that  of  the  rex  laniruin,  the  flaroinesi, 
mlii,  and  others,  were  never  coveted  by  the  ple- 
beuufis,  nad  continued  to  be  held  by  the  piitriciaiui 
down  to  the  latest  times.  (Dionys.  T,  1 ;  ClC  pro 
Dom.  14  ;  Fcst.  «.  r.  Major,  flam.) 

After  the  passing  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the 
political  dislincti'jn  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians ceased,  and  with  a  few  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions, both  ordefi  were  placed  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  i  ijuality.  Henceforth  the  name  populu.s  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  plebeiana  alone,  and 
Mmetimea  to  the  whole  bedjr  of  Romui  dtiaena, 
1  as  assembled  in  the  cmitia  centuriata  or  tributiu 
(Liv.  xxviL  C\c  ad  AU,  vr.2i  OclL  x.  20.) 
The  term  pleha  or  plebecnla,  on  the  other  hand, 
wa=i  applied  in  a  loose  manner  of  speak iiii,'  to  the 
multitude  or  popnhice  in  opposition  to  the  nobilcs 
<x  the  Mnatodal  parQr..  (Saltoat,  Ji^.  69 ;  Cio. 
ad  Att.  i.  16  ;  Her.  Epid,  U.  L  158 ;  Hirt  Batt, 
Alex.  5,  dec.) 

A  person  who  was  bom  a  plebeian,  eonld  only 
be  raiseii  to  the  rank  of  a  p.itrician  by  a  lex  curint'i, 
as  was  sometimes  done  duxiitg  the  kindly  period, 
and  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic;  Gaeiar  was 
the  first  who  Tpntnred  in  his  own  name  to  raise 
plebeians  to  the  rank  of  psitricians,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  the  emperors.  [Patricu.] 

It  frequently  occurs  in  the  history  of  Home  that 
one  and  the  same  gons  contain  piebeiiui  as  well 
as  patrknui  families.  In  the  gens  Cornelia,  for 
instance,  we  find  the  j  "i  !  <  i  n  families  of  the  15;ilbi, 
Mammulae,  Merulae,  ccc,  along  with  the  patrician 
Scipionei,  SnUae,  Lentnli,  die.  The  occurrence  of 
this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  in  different 
ways.  It  may  have  been,  that  one  branch  uf  a 
plebeian  fiunily  was  made  patrician,  while  the 
others  remained  plebeians.  (Cio.  Brut.  IC,  Je  L^. 
ii.  3  ;  Sueton,  Acr,  1.)  It  may  ako  have  hap- 
pened that  two  families  bad  the  same  nomen  gen> 
tilicium  without  being  actual  members  of  the  some 
gens.  (Cic  BnU.  16 ;  Tacit.  Atmal.  iiL  48.)  A^ain, 
a  patrician  fiunily  might  go  over  to  the  plebeians, 
and  as  such  a  family  continued  to  bear  the  naini) 
of  its  patrician  gens,  this  gens  apparently  containeil 
a  plebeian  fiimily.  (Liv.  iv.  lU  ;  Plin.  /I.N.  xviii. 
4.)  At  the  time  when  no  conunbium  existed  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  a  marriage  between  a  patri- 
cian and  a  plebeian  had  the  consequence,  that  the 
same  nomen  gentiliciura  belonged  to  persons  of  the 
two  orders.  (Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  ?37,  n.  756 ;  Snet. 
Amf.  2.)  When  a  peregrinus  i  l  ta  ned  the  civitsia 
through  the  influence  of  a  patrician,  or  when  a 
slaTe  waa  emaadpated  hf  nb  patrician  nnater, 
they  generally  adopted  the  nomeu  ^jenliliciuni  of 
their  benefactor  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiiL  35, 36,  c.  y«rr. 
iv.  17  ;  Appian,  OmL  100),  and  tluii  appMn*  to 
belong  to  the  same  ^ens  with  hiflk  (Oomp.  Becker, 
A  e.  p.  133,  &c  ;  Ihne,  L  c)  |  L.  3.J 

PLBBtSCITUM,  a  name  properly  applied  to 
a  law  passed  at  the  Coniitia  Tributa  on  the  ropn- 
tion  of  a  Tribune.  According  to  Laelius  Felix 
(Gellini,  xr,  27,  tnd  the  note  in  the  edition  of 
Qronovius),  he  who  had  authority  to  convene  not 
the  ottivmas  popolus,  but  only  a  port,  could  hold 
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PLUMARII. 

ftCaaeSiom,  but  not  CoiaHk ;  and  ai  tWTrilwiMt 

oouM  fioi  miiiinion  tlx-  Patricii  nor  refer  anr  matter 
to  them,  ^vli.iC  was  M  t'-d  upon  the  pft>po«d  oC  the 
thbojiei  waa  aoi  a  Lcx^  but  a  Scitum.  Bat  in 
«avM  of  tHM  Plebiscita  obtained  the  force  of 
fjegf^,  pripfrir  nn  nillod,  and  accordingly  they  are 
■omeume*  included  in  the  term  Legc«.  [Lkx.] 

TIm  progreM  ttf  W  to  thU  matter  ap|>e«n 

fmm   the  fiiliowtnj;  i^aasagci.     A  Lox  Valeria, 

ried  m  the  Couitia  CcnturiaU  B.C.  44!^ 
67)  «Metod  that  the  Pepdm  iMd  bt 
V'uiid  (fctieiyfur)  by  that  which  the  PU-U  voted 
tnbutim  ;  and  the  lane  thin^  u  ezprcMed  m  other 
words  thiu:  **  ScHa  plebw  injttMla  patrilma.** 
A  Lex  Publilia,  339  b.  c.  (Liv.  riu.  1*2),  was 
|Mwird  (o  ihf  rfToi  t  that  Plebisciu  shotild  bind  all 
the  (^uiritci  ;  and  m  Lex  Hortensia  a.  c  286,  to 
tlw  effect  that  Plabiscita  should  bind  all  the 
jv^.puluK  (uuii^ryitf  pfipmlui)  an  Gaim  (i.  3)  ex- 
presses ut  eo  jure,  quod  (jk-be>  suiui&scL, 
oauMt  QiMlci  ten«rentor,**  aocording  to  Laelios 
Felix,  a»  '[iioted  by  Or1Hn«  ;  and  this  latter  is 
the  expression  of  PUnv  (.UitL  NuL  xv.  10>.  The 
Lor  HortoMia  is  ivmrcd  to  aa  the  Loz  vUeh 

pill  PlchiscitJ  iu  to  their  liiiidiiiu'  force  exactly  on 
the  same  footing  as  Leges.  The  efiect  of  these 
Leges  is  dtteoMed  in  Lax  onder  tlwwforal  hoads 

»r  VSLBKIAX,  PlTBLILIAB,  lIoRTBNniA. 

The  priadaal  Flobiaciia  are  OMiitioned  under 
Lkx.  [G.  L.I 

PLKCTRUM.  (Lyra.] 

PI.KMo  (iioAK  (vAi^Mx^)  i£i.au- 
•IMA.  p.  4 j4,  a.] 

PLRTIIRON  (vA^^)  origiaaltsramoa- 
sure  of  feiirfao',  which  is  the  only  s  t.^  •  f  the  word 
wikt^pov  in  Uomec;  (IL  xxu  4U7,  Oti.  xL  £77.) 
It  SMiBi  to  haTO  been  the  fimdaaMital  iaad  mea- 
sure in  the  Greek  irstpm,  Jjeing  the  square  of  100 
feet,  that  is,  10,000  Miitara  feet.  The  kter  Greek 
vritm  use  it  as  the  tnuulationof  the  Roman^jfe- 
rttm,  (mibably  be  cause  the  hitter  was  the  standard 
land  m<Murr  in  tho  Roman  system  ;  but,  in  site, 
the  fJHhnm  atts>4cred  iiiore  iieaily  to  the  Roman 
arf''<s  (tr  haif-jegerum,  which  w««  tha  older  anit 
of  land  !nea.<nres.  The  plethron  would  nniwrr  pt- 
actiy  to  the  w^iw,  but  for  the  difference  caused  hy 
the  fanner  being  decimal  (100x100),  and  the 
other  partly  diin.^Timal  (120  x  120>.  HwfAeikron 
omtaiued  4  arur<i«  of  2500  square  feet  each. 

IL  Ai  frequently  happened  with  the  aneient 
land  measures,  the  side  of  the  jTlfihrtm  waa  taken 
as  a  measure  of  length,  with  the  same  name.  This 
afrrtwwi  woe  oqaaf  to  100  feet  (or  about  101 
Singlish  fisot)  66f  ir^x<"  =10  &«atrcu  or  K<Ua- 
^m.  It  wns  also  introduced  into  the  system  of 
itinerary  mea«ur««,  being  l*6th  of  the  ttadium. 
(lierod  ii.  124  ;  oomp.  MBMtirmA,  {k  763,  K,  and 
theTahlea  fP,  S  ] 

PLINTH  US  (wAiKOoj),  any  rectangular  porai- 
lelopiped.  1.  A  bride  or  tflo.  [Latbr].  2.  The 
quadran;;iilar  piece  r  f  'tone  which  should  pmpcrly 
form  the  lowest  member  of  the  base  of  a  column, 
•ad  which  maj  be  eappoeed  to  have  originated  in 
the  use  of  a  tile  or  a  flat  piece  of  wood  Ut  prevent 
the  shaft  from  sinking  into  the  ground  ;  although 
Tery  frequently  the  plinth  is  wantii^  the  highest 
step  or  other  basement  forming  a  iOlt  of  continuous 
plinth  or  po(/i'ti;n.    fSriRA].  fI*  S.  ] 

PLUMA'RII,  a  cU&a  of  persons,  mentvoued  by 
TitruviiM  (ri.  7,  p.  J 77,  ed.  flip.),  Varro  (ap. 
AMaawii.  p.  716},  and  in  inaoriptioM.  li 


POCULUM. 

not  be  deeidod  with  eettaantf  what  Ihsir  < 

cupation  was :  their  nanne  would  lead  ns  to  i 
that  it  had  something  ta  do  with  feothm  {fiamae). 
Salnuttios  (ad  Fopuc  Carim,  c  20)  sapposa  that 
they  were  piwiint  who  wnre  in  garmeata  foLim0 

purple  ficTires  made  like  fi^>a:herv  T}.r  v  jri,  l-^v- 
ever,  prubably  siguiiits  ail  those  wha  curk  fa- 
thers,  as  Abmbtu  ^se  who  wmk  m  «««4,  mi 
itr^fetifarii  thotii}  who  work  in  si'vr-r.  Seaees(£iL 
90)  speaks  of  dreucs  made  of  the  icatfaen  dlw^ 
(Becker,  GoAn,  tsL  i.  ppL  44 — 4IL> 

PLL^'TEUS,  appi'ars  t*'  har^  ai^niified  '.a  fawnl 


anj  kind  of  prutectiob  m  sheiier,  and  eas 
mod  hi       ftOoiriag  special  sitpiificatiBaa;— L 
A  kind  of  shed  made  of  htfzrdlea  and  eaxeni  »Ti 
raw  hides,  which  coold  be  moved  fonmrd  laitfl 
wheels  attached  to  it,  and  onder  which  thr  bebqEm 
of  a  town  tmde  their  approaiches.    (Fa0m, as.; 
Veijet  »v.  !  ,i  ;  Liv.  xixi\  .  17.  )     2.  A  piT.M 
br«aibtwo{k  utade  of  boards  and  kioul^  Ls^ujak, 
fdaeed  en  the  valhna  of  n  camp,  oo  taciTtaMv 
t^iwers  or  other  railitar}-  engines,      ntfi-s  tV^iJeA.* 
of  ships,  Occ  (Festus,  $.  9.  i  Caea.  titiL  t£. 
2ft,  41/72,  M€Sa.i.3&>     9L  The  bwi 
the  side  of  a  bed.    The  tide  at  which  s  pe*^ 
entered  the  bed  was  open  OAd  called  ^fmmk:  m 
other  tide,  whidi  waa  pnatacled  by  a  hand,  wa 
called  plutcav  {SneL  CUL  26  ;  Martial,  iii.  $1) 
[  LBCT178,  p.  674,  b.  J    4.  Cases  of  some  Isbi  vpm 
the  walls  of  bouses  on  which  small  ststces  *a4 
biista  watt  niaeod.   (Dig.  39.  ttt.  L  «.  17;  ier. 
ii.  7.) 

PLYNTE'RIA  (itkvt^pta),  from  rKwtir,'-^ 
wash,  was  a  festival  celebrated  ai  Atbcw  eeerr 
ye.ar,  on  the  22nd  of  TliarrreJi-m.  in  htrmi  <4 
Athena,  iumaroed  Agkuros  ^PhoL  Lex.  *. c;  PIbl 
Aleik  ii  t  HarpoeraL  SaidL  «.  «c>,  whose  tmfk 

stoihl  <»n  xl  '  A  rojK>lis,  (IIer<>dL  viii.  53;  Hajti* 
f.  r.  Rkmrnipui.)  Plutarch  states  that  the  Ismd. 
took  plaee  on  the  35th,  but  probably  onlj  bceaw 
it  lasted  iwrsi^veral  days.  (DiHiw*  ];.  <?e  (Via. p. 
349  :  comp.  Mu.s.  iL  p.  234. »   Tht  ^ 

this  fcttivul  wa«  at  Athens  aiuctii^  the 
vtdimme/tuti:  ftr  the  tenpla  of  the  godim  ea 
MirmTiTided  by  n  rope  in  preclude  all  cooiakwc- 
latiuu  Milh  it  (Pollux,  viii.  14 1);  her  ststoe  «i* 
stripped  of  its  gamentt  and  omamsnti  Ar  tht|M^ 
pose  of  deantntr  thf*m.  and  was  in  the  lerarT*:  !* 
a>Tered  over  to  conoeal  it  from  the  sigbt  a  ni-i. 
(Pint.  Let  Xea.  Hdlm,  i  4.  |  12.)  Tbs prase 
who  ])erfonned  this  service  were  ca!-*^  ■fi>2*--*>- 
yOai,  (Plat.  L  c  ;  Hesych.  s.  c.)  Th*  citj 
thenfitre,  lo  to  speak,  on  this  day  vi^Nt  ii 
protecting  divinity,  and  any  undertakii^  eoa- 
menccd  on  it  was  Wlieve-^  t-^  l«  ncecasrSr  as- 
successful.  A  proce«iuon  w  su  aim  held  cw  the  iMj 
of  the  Plynteria,  in  which  a  quantity  of  ■drA  f'r> 
called  TryiTopla^  was  cam'ed  aK^at.  (EtrnK^ 
Magn.  ;   U^iych.  s.  v.  'Hyifrflpia;  Phst 

s.  e.)  n;&] 

PXYX.     [F'fCLKMA,  p.  4  40, 

PO  CULUM  was  any  kmd  of  dhnkii«-caii>  }^ 
vnut  be  diatmgnidied  fiera  the  CMarorsHMii 
which  the  wine  was  mixod  [CaaTaal,  snd  ircnn 
Uie  C^aik$u^  a  kind  of  ladle  or  small  ca^ 
was  used  to  convey  the  wine  from  the  Owkr 
the  Pocnitmt  or  drinking-cnp.  [(JrATBOiij 
Honwa  (CiiimiiL  18. 11)-^ 

tribos  ant 
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POLEMARCHUS. 


PODIUM,  in  architecture,  is  a  continued  pe-  ' 
tetil,  fer  svpfiorting  a  row  of  colamiMi  «r  terring  , 
for  a  pampet,  or  fumiiT-!T  n  sort  of  terrace,  '.he 
podium  in  the  theatre  iuid  aiu|>lu theatre.  (Vitruv. 
W.  3,  T.  7,  Tii.  4  ;  AMriiiTHKATRi  M.)     [P.  S.] 

POENA  ((jrcfk,  roiyr}).  The  Roman  sense  of 
this  word  18  cxpljuued  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  50.  tit.  10. 
•.13)  at  the  came  tiiM  that  lie  Mtplahu  Pniu 
and  Miilta.  Fraus  is  genemlly  an  offence,  Noxa  ; 
and  IWua  is  the  punishment  of  an  oifence,  Noxae 
indicta.  poena  is  a  general  name  for  any  punish* 
ment  of  any  oifence :  Multa  is  the  penalty  of  n 
ponicnlar  oflence,  which  is  now  (in  Ulpian^s  time) 
pecnniary.  Ulpian  says  in  his  time  because  by 
the  Law  of  the  Twelve  TftblM,  tiM  Midta  was 
pecuaria  or  a  certain  namber  of  oxen  and  theop. 
{FI):i.  xviii.  3;  F>'.«tas,  #.  er.  Afulffun,  I'fmlalus.) 
[Lbx  Atbania  Taapbli,]  Ulpian  prooeoda  (o 
say  that  Poena  may  affiKt  a  penonH  eapmt  and 
existini.-it;o,  that  is.  Poena  ni.iy  he  loss  of  citizen- 
ship and  Infunia.  A  Multa  was  imposed  aooovd- 
ing  to  eircnmstancw,  and  tta  aaMNint  waa  detei^ 
niiuod  hy  the  pleasnrc  of  him  who  impmed  it.  A 
Poena  waa  oaljr  iufliotod  when  it  was  imposed  by 
toma  lax  or  MMua  otlier  legal  antbority  {quo  alio 
Jtrt).  When  no  poena  was  imposed,  tlien  a  multa  i 
or  penalty  might  be  inflietad.  Every  penoo  who 
had  joriadietia  (tb«  ieama  to  1m  the  ngliC  leading 
in»l«-a/i  of  judlcatio)  could  impc^f  a  mutta  ;  and 
these  were  magistratas  and  Dniesid«fs  provinciarum. 
A  Poena  nigSt  Iw  Inflicted  Ij  any  one  who  waa 
intrusted  with  thi  jnlicial  prosecution  of  theoflfencc 
to  which  it  was  altixed.  The  l<^al  distinction  be- 
tween Poena  and  Malta  m  not  always  observed  by 
tbe  Roman  n-nters.  [O.  L.J 

P0LEMARCHU3  (voKifxofxos).  An  account 
«f  tbe  functions  of  the  Athenian  magistrate  of  this 
•ame  is  g]s'en  nnder  Archon.  Athens,  however, 
eras  not  the  only  state  of  (Jreccc  which  had  otiicers 
so  called.  We  read  of  them  at  Sparta,  and  in 
various  cities  of  Btieotia.  As  tfi  Tinnic  denotes, 
tbey  were  originally  and  pMperiy  coinieeto«i  with 
niUtary  a&irs,  being  entrusted  either  with  the 
crtmnuuid  of  armies  abroad,  or  the  superintendence 
01  the  war  department  at  home :  sometimes  with 
both.  The  polemarchs  of  Sparta  appear  to  have 
rauked  next  to  the  kinp,  when  on  actual  ser%'ice 
aUruod,  and  were  generally  of  the  rnyal  kindred  or 
bouse  (7^m»).  (Hecnd.  Tii.  ]7:i)  They  cum- 
mTndfd  sinirle  mrrrae  (Xen.  f{ep.  L(ie.  xi.  4),  so 
ihat  they  would  appear  to  have  been  six  in  number 
^MflUer,  Dor.  iil  12.  §  4),  and  sometimes  whole 
armies.  (Herod.  /.  e.)  They  also  fonned  part  of 
the  king's  council  in  war,  and  of  the  ro}'al  escort 
aOad  9mfiit)9fm  (X«il  HdL  vi.  4.  §  14),  and  were 
supported  or  represented  by  the  officers  called 
cvfi^op%ls.  (M  tiller,  iii.  12.  The  polemarrhs 
of  Sparta  bad  aleo  tbasnperintendence  of  the  public 
tables :  a  circumstance  which  jidmits  of  explana- 
tion from  the  fact  that  Lycorgus  is  said  to  have 
instituted  die  eyasitia  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and 
therefore  as  military  divisions  ;  so  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  oat  and  fight  in  the  same  com- 
pany. (Miiller,  iil  12.  §4.)  But  in  addition  to 
tkair  ailitary  functions,  and  the  dotiea  connected 
tbarawitb,  the  polemarchs  of  Sparta  had  a  dTi(  as 
well  as  a  certain  extent  of  judicial  power  (Id.  iii.  7. 
§B\  in  which  rcqteet  tbcj  reaembled  the  ifiX'** 
9o\f^JLapxot  at  Athene.  In  Boeotia  aleo  there 
were  majristrates  of  this  n.Tme.  At  Thebes,  for 
jnetanoy  there  app^axi  to  have  been  two,  perbape 


elected  annually,  and  iVuni  \vli;it  happened  when 
Phm  liidas,  the  L«nce<]at>nioiiian  commander,  seiaed 
the  Codmeia  or  ciuidel  of  Thebes  (b.  c.  'M2),  n-© 
may  infer  that  in  times  of  peace  they  were  in- 
vested with  the  chief  executive  power  of  the  state, 
and  the  command  of  the  city,  baring  its  militan,' 
force  under  their  orders.  (Xcn.  //*//.  v.  2.  §  30.) 
They  are  not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Boeotarchs.  At  Thespiae  also  (Pint  /)^;fVr.  c.  39) 
there  were  officers  of  this  name,  huu  likewise  in 
Aetolia  (Polyb.  iv.  79)  and  Arcadia.  At  Cynaetha 
in  the  latter  country  the  gates  of  the  citj'  were 
entrusted  to  the  special  care  of  the  Polemartlis : 
they  had  to  keep  guard  by  them  in  the  day-time« 
and  to  cloee  tbcro  at  night,  and  the  kevs  ere  nl 
ways  kept  in  their  eoitody.  (Id.  iv.  IH.)  [11.  W.J 

POLETAE  (TuKrrai),  a  board  often  offian, 
or  magistrates  (for  they  are  called  ifxh  by  Har> 
poeratinn),  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant  leasee  of  tbe 
public  lands  and  mine.*,  and  also  to  let  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  customs,  taxee,  confiscations,  and 
(brfeitnrca.  Of  eucb  letting  the  word  awAecV  (not 
fu<r$ow)  was  l'  'Tally  tsed,  and  also  the  correla- 
tive words  wvtia6cu  and  wf^atrdtu.  Their  official 
place  of  bttmnew  waa  called  wknr^ptoif.  One  wae 
1 1  i  I  :i  fr  ;ii  each  tribe.  A  chairman  presided  at 
their  meetings  (tfirpvrdvfM).  In  tbe  letting  of  the 
revaana  thej  were  aieleted  hf  the  managers  of  tbe 
theoric  fund  (t^  dfuipiKSv'^,  mid  they  acted  under 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  who 
exerdaed  a  genend  eontcel  over  the  fiiMUidal  de* 
partment  of  the  administration.  Resident  aliens, 
who  did  not  pay  their  residence- tax  (jifToiKtor)^ 
were  imnmoned  before  them,  and  if  found  to  have 
committed  default,  -.v  r  -  -  Id  in  a  room  called 
naikijriipiov  rov  /*«Tot«iou.  (Demosth.  c.  AriOotj. 
787.)  Other  pefaena  who  bad  forfeited  their  free- 
dom to  the  stite  were  also  sold  h\  the  irc*A^of, 
as  foreigners  who  had  been  convicted  of  usurping 
the  rights  of  citisenshtp.  (Harpoc.  and  Suid.  s.  ro. 
riwATjTol  and  ufTOiKtov  ;  Pollux,  viii.  99  ;  Bdckb, 
PiM.  F.nm.  of  Athens^  p.  155,  "id  ed. ;  Meier,  die 
fjon.  (ln,.„.  V.  W.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

P0LITEL\,  POLI'TES  (»eAiT«fo,  woAir^f). 
[CiviTAS  (Gkkkk;.] 

POMTOPHY'LACBS  (aeTUref^et), 
[Tagi'.s."] 

POLLICA'HIS.  [Pkk.] 

POLLICITATIO.    [OntmTWWM,  p.  821.] 

POLIJNCTO'RES.    (FuNUS,  p.  S5«,  a.] 

POLUS  (irbAoi),  in  astronomy,  is  a  very  dilH* 
cult  word  to  explain  in  a  pernedj  Mtisfactory 
manner,  on  account  of  the  various  senses  in  which 
it  is  used.  In  such  a  cose,  the  only  safe  guide  to 
the  original  meaning  of  a  word  is  to  determine,  if 
possible,  its  sense  in  the  earliest  paasa^  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  to  compare  that  sense  with  what  ie 
known  of  the  etyHinloiry  of  the  word.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  irdAor  coutains  the  root  n£A,  which 
we  f^nd  in  ir^Xoftoi  and  other  worda,  and  the 
fundamental  idea  attached  to  which  appears  to  ba 
that  of  motuML  Then,  turning  to  the  Oreefc  a»* 
thora,  we  And  the  word  iirst  eeenrring  in  the  well- 
known  pft.ssajje  in  which  Aeschylus  (from.  427) 
speaks  of  Atlas  as  supporting  oiv  his  shoulders  the 
^  l«aent,  that  if,  the  aoalf  iff  lie  which 
was  called  irtSXof  in  accordance  with  the  notion, 
which  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Thales,  that  the 
sky  waa  a  hollow  sphere,  which  moved  eontimially 
round  the  earth,  tarrying  the  heavenly  bodies  with 
it.  (Comp.  Eurip.  Or,  I  (ilia  ;  Pseudo-Plat.  Aaaock^ 
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871,  1»t  Aifatoph.  Af>.  179  :  Alex.  ap.  Aik. 

p.  60,  a  ;  TJkert,  f/fw/.  d.  Griech.  u.  Rwn.  vol.  i. 
pL  U.  p.  113  ;  Urolc,  Ilulorj/  of  Grttc»^  vol.  ii, 
pp.  154,  165.)  The  next  paasage,  in  order  of 
iltti<-.  is  tliat  ID  which  Herodotus  (ii.  109)  says 
that  the  Greeks  leanit  from  the  Babylouians  r6\a» 

where  the  latpr  commentators  and  lexicographers 
for  the  ma»t  part  exphiiii  the  word  as  meaning  an 
astionomical  iiistruineiit,  ditlorent  from  the  yvttymt 
or  sun  dial  Mr.  Qrote  (/L  a)  interprets  the  pas- 
sage as  signifying  that  the  Greeks  **acquiri-d  from 
the  IlabyloniaiM  the  conception  of  ih»  poU,  or  of 
the  heavens  •  complete  hollow  sphemi  lemivi^g 
round  and  enclosing  the  earth.**  BatHerodotna 
certainly  st-ems  to  bo  spL-akiiii^  of  gomethiiig  more 
definite  and  specific  than  a  mere  conceptiou  respect- 
ing the  sky  ;  and,  on  the  wholes,  the  most  probable 
cvfilaiiation  is  that  of  Scaligor  and  Salmajiius,  oa 
modiiied  by  recent  astrooumers  and  scholars  (see 
Bailly,  Delambre,  Leti«uMi«a4  Cnoter,  as  quoted 
l)/  lialir,  ud  itaincly,  that  the  word  signifies 
the  coMOMw  hatti$pherical  nunUalf  made  in  imitAtion 
of  the  heavenly  sphere,  and  lieiiee  called  hj  the 
jianic  name,  ir6\o$,  which  was  the  ejir!i<^t  f  rni  of 
the  sun-diaXioasmuch  as  it  leq^uired  leas  skiU  than 
the  deliiMiitfoii  of  •  nm^fad  en  a  plam  raifiwe; 
The  yvinuv  not  another  diiTerent  sort  of  sun- 
dial, but  the  Mc^,  or,  as  we  still  say,  gnomon  of 
the  dhkl  itaeIC  the  shadow  of  which,  wling  upon 
th,  meridian  lines  of  the  sun-diaU  indicated  the 
hours  of  the  day  as  marked  by  the  motion  of  the 
•OA  in  the  true  heavenly  wSKm  ;  so  that,  in  foct, 

the  words  vihr^v  koI  yvl'uofa  ffny^fhrr  fjov rilte  the 
instrument.  I'oUux  (.ix.  46)  explains  woKos  as 
meaning  itpo\6yior,  in  a  passage  which  he  quotes 
fr  m  t!i  •  Gtrytada  of  Arijitnp*i:ii!fs  ;  end  Luciun 
{J^:rij)h.  4)  speaks  of  the  yyuifjuDf  ocerthad/mutff 
the  middle  ff  the  if6KQS,  —  a  striking  confirmation 
of  the  explanation  we  havp  jjiven.  The  7ca>^a'v 
alone  was,  in  fisct,  not  ohginaily  a  sun-diai,  but  a 
mere  vpr^fc  •lili^  the  length  of  the  shadow  of 
which  was  measnrcf^,  \n  obtain  a  rouj^h  nntirm  of 
tho  ullilude  of  the  sun  and  tbcncc  of  the  tune  of 
the  day  :  afterwards,  a  dial  was  added  with  lines 
marked  upon  it,  so  as  to  form  a  true  snn-dial,  which 
was  still  (sUlcd  yywfimv.  The  simple  gnomon  was 
used  by  the  Greek  geographers  to  determine  the 
latitude  of  places.   (Comp.  Horolooium.*) 

For  the  other  meanings  of  viKos,  see  the  Greek 
Lexicons.  IP*&J 

POLY'MITA.  [Tbla.] 

POMOE'RIUM.  This  word  is  oomponnded  of 
pott  and  iNoenam  (manw),  in  the  same  manner 
as  pomeridsiM  of  pott  and  tmnditm,  and  thus  sig- 
nifiai  a  fine  nutning  by  the  walls  of  a  town  (  pone 
or  pott  mumti).  The  poinoerium,  however,  did  not 
OODsiat  of  the  actual  walls  or  fiKtificatioM  of  a  pUee» 
hnt  waa  a  •3rmboUfld  wall,  and  the  eoone  m  the 
poinoerium  itself  was  marked  by  stone  pillars  (cip/n 
pomoeriit  Varro,  de  Lit^.  Lot.  v.  143,  ed.  MiUlcr), 
erected  at  ceminintervala  The  eatton  of  making 
a  pomoerium  was  common  to  the  Latins  and  Etrus* 

*  Za  tho  article  Hono&oeimi  trifi  be  fimnd 

statements  differing  in  some  minor  points  from 
those  in  this  article  :  such  differences  are  unavoid- 
abie  when  a  difficult  subject  is  diienased  b^  differ^ 

cut  writers  ;  and  they  may  even  be  useful  to  the 
reaUer  who  wishes  to  examine  the  question  tho- 
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cans  and  the  manner  in  wiStk  it  wm  dme  in  tlie 
eiuliest  times,  when  a  town  wai  be  ftandc^ 
was  as  fi»Uows:  —  A  buliocis:  and  3  heiitf  were 
yoked  to  a  plough,  and  a  fiiXTow  was  diava  omM 
the  place  which  was  to  \^  occupied  by  ihf  r.rv 
town,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  clods  jeil  in- 
ward. The  little  moond  thus  fonoed  am 
symbolical  wall,  and  along  it  ran  the  pooioerinin, 
within  the  compass  of  which  alone  the  city-astpion 
{autpieia  urbama)  could  be  taken.  (Vatro,  de  Lmg. 
LaL  L  &)  That  the  actoal  walls  or  (ortificstitM 
of  a  town  ran  near  it,  may  mtarally  be  toppuei 
though  the  pomoerium  might  either  be  wiikiii  or 
without  them.  This  custom  was  abo  feUeaed  ii 
the  tracing  of  Rome,  and  the  Romms  aftcrandi 
olieerred  it  in  the  establishment  of  their  coloiuci 
The  sacted  lioe  of  the  Raman  pamoanum  did  m 
prevent  the  inhabitants  fiwa  building  iipae  «r 
tiiking  into  use  any  place  beyond  it,  but  it 
necessary  to  leave  a  certain  space  on  each  side  d 
it  unoccupied  to  as  not  to  tttthallew  it  by  jnUm 
use.  (Liv.  i.  44.)  Thus  we  find  that  the  Avec- 
tine,  although  inhabited  from  early  Umtt,  ru  fcr 
many  oenlarieo  not  ineladed  within  the  pcsMO- 
rium.  (Gell.  xiii.  !  l.)  Tho  whole  spoce  iDclD<!ci 
in  it  was  called  ager  i^tttrnt  or  jiaet  ^gvti.  Tk 
peraeeriam  of  Rome  was  nnt  the  ssmeat  aD  (iasi; 
<"ib  th?  city  increased  the  jxinioerium  also  vas  ex- 
tended, but  this  extension  could,  acoordkigioss- 
cient  nsnga,  Iw  made  enlf  hf  sneh  bkb mwltgr 
thfir  victories  nvrr  foreign  nations  increastd  tie 
boundaries  of  tho  empire  (Tacic  Aumd.  zil  21). 
and  neither  could  a  pooMefiun  be  fbnsed  air 
altered  without  the  aogaia  prcrinu^'y  ctm^'iltrrij 
the  will  of  the  geds  by  aa^:tLr>',  wbei^  \^tjii 
pomoeru  of  the  augurs.  (Dionyi.  iv.  13  ;  Cic  A 
Div.  ii.  o  T.)  The  formula  uf  (In  prayer  wbi«-h  tSe 
augurs  pcrUirnied  oa  such  occasions,  aud  vliidi«s 
repeated  after  them  by  the  people  who  atteodsd^il 
preserved  in  FestU'*  (v.  r  Prf,simurium). 

The  original  poiuoenum  of  Romulus  ran,  afcrrl- 
ing  to  Oellius  {Lc^  areond  the  foot  of  tbe  Pak- 
thie,  but  the  one  which  Tacitus  (.-InW.  iii.  24) 
describes  as  the  pomoerium  of  Homuloa  cw^'n:^ 
a  much  wider  spiice,  and  wna,  as  Nishshr  tliink* 
(HieL  of  R. 


<j!)i.  J. 


conip«r>' 


Banso,  Bet- 

cAre»&.  d.  iUaJi  Rom,  i.  p.  l^ii  ;  CNicbse,  BetcirA 
voH  ftom.  i.  p.  50),  an  enlargement  of  the  original 
compass,  taking  in  a  suburb  or  boroogh.  Niebahr 
also  believes  that  pomoerium  ptoperiy  deooteta 
saburb  taken  into  the  city.  The  Ri««liaa  peoM* 
rium,  according  to  Tacitus,  ran  from  the  Foran 
Boarium  (the  arch  of  Septimius  Sevens)  thresfk 
the  valley  of  the  Circus  so  as  to  include  tho  an 
maxima  Herculis  ;  then  along  the  foot  of  the  I^ab* 
tine  to  the  ara  Consi,  and  tiunce  bom  the  Sifti* 
tonium  to  the  curiae  veteree  (a  little  Wiow  tke 
baths  of  Tr^aa),  along  the  top  of  the  Vdia  to  tin 
Saerilan  Larinm,  and  lastly  by  the  vis  smb  to 
the  Fonim.  From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Fonim 
to  the  Velabfum  there  was  a  swan^  •»  ^ 
Taeitds  dosa  not  neation  tha  Vnoaf  the  poiBos> 
rium  here.  Servios  Tullius  again  citemied  tks 
pomoerium  (Liv,  i  44 ;  Dicoja.  iv.  13),  bol  tke 
Aventme  was  not  mdaded,  eidier  hsosais  iht 
auspices  here  taken  by  R<-mus  bad  been  uiiarow- 
able,  o^  which  is  more  probiU}le,  because  tiiat 
stood  on  this  hin  the  temple  of  SinM,  Ae  csnna 

sancttmry  of  the  Latins  ^d  Romans.  (Gdl.  I  f. ; 
Varro,  ^ 2.04  V.  43.)  The  AreatiBe  did  uH 
b««oma  ifKliidiMl  mtUi  llii  iiiMiiiiiim  wfl 


by 
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time  of  the  Emperor  Ckudiua.  (Oell.  /.  c.  ;  Tacit. 
AimaL  xlL  2^)  Diaajtim  «tatM  that  down 
to  his  time  nobody  hM  extHided  the  powewlmii 

since  tlie  '.sine  of  King  Serviua,  althou^ii  we  know 
fiom  authentic  tomces  tliai  at  least  Augtutua  en- 
imtged  the  pomocrinai  (BonMfk,  Le.  p.  139),  and 
IIm'  same  is  said  of  Sulla  and  J.  Cucscir.  (Tacit. 
AmnaL  Le. ;  OeU.  Le.  s  FesL  s.v,  Protiauirium ; 

Diao  Caaa.  zKii  60»  zMt.  49.) 
The  la^^t  whu  o.xteiidi-ii  tlx;  iintmirriiMu  cif  IJninr 


the  £ttipeior  Aureli«i>,  aiter  he  had  eukraed 
themUeafthedty.  <FL  Vopiae.XK«.il«iW.fl ; 


comp.  Reekai^  MmMmk  dtt  BSm,  AUertk.  i.  p. 

POMJ'A  ft  aoleiim  pncMdon,  w  on 

l3b%  occasion  of  a  funeral,  triumph.  Sic.  (Cic.  pro 
MO,  13  ;  Siiet  JuL  Out.  37,  ^c)  It  ii,  bow- 
•f«r»  nore  particalaiiy  tef^ldaA  to  the  gnad  pro- 
cession with  which  the  games  of  the  Ciivui  con- 
meoced  (i'ompa  Ciremsis).    [CiRCtS. J 

PONDERA  i<rra$tiM),  The  considemtions. 
which  lie  nt  the  ba?is  of  the  whole  »u\iif>ct  of 
weights  and  meaaurea,  both  generally,  aiid  with 
ipaoftl  reference  to  the  andant  Greek  and  Homan 
f\--f\rmt.  have  alrpadv  bf"f»n  rHentirjict^  in  thf  in- 
troductory pari  uf  the  uiiicle  Mknsuka.  in  the 
fMaent  ftrticle  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  brief  general 
•ecoont  of  the  Grrek  and  Roman  sysiems  o/u'eipf:ls. 

1.  Karly  Greek  Weights.  —  It  bus  been  already 
Btat«d^  in  the  arlide  MaNst/RA,  that  all  the  know- 
ledjfe  we  have  apon  the  suhject  cro^s  to  prove  that, 
lit  tlie  Greek  aud  Roiimn  metricul  ayaUiois,  weiffAts 
Mseeded  meosMt;  that  the  latter  were  derived 
trom  the  fornier;  and  both  from  a  system  which 
had  prevailed,  from  a  period  of  unknown  antiquity, 

the  Cbaldaeans  at  Babylon.  This  system 
introduced  into  Greece,  after  the  epoch  of  the 
Homeric  poems ;  for,  of  the  two  chief  denomina- 
tions used  in  the  Greek  system,  namely,  rdkturror 
{taltmtum)  and  ^ra  (mtiia),  Homer  naea  only  the 
former,  which  is  a  genuine  Greek  word,  meaamg 
weigit,  the  other  being  an  Oriental  word  of  the 
same  wiianing.  (See  UvuMva,  p.  810  •  where 
Bone  thinga,  whieh  mere  properly  belong  to  this 
article,  have  been  necessarily  anticipated.)  Homer 
aaca  rdAarrov,  like  m^^»  ui  ft  speciAc  sense  {IL 
xxSL  270) ;  and  in^teed  ia  all  languages  the 
earliest  words  used  for  weight  are  merely  yeneric 
terwu  ipmst^aaUg  cjtpUed;  auch  are  rdAorroy, 
as— at  (fira),  libra^  and  ear  own  pounds  from 
jiomltu.  Hence  tl!  "  irjtroduction  of  the  foreign 
word  8»Mc4  (/iyo)  by  the  tide  of  the  native  word 
TdAaerer  indieatea  the  iatRidaelioB  of  a  new 
■uindard  i  f  \veit:ht  ;  v.hich  new  standard  soon 
SBperaeded  the  old  ;  and  then  the  old  word  tiUoi'- 
vew  wne  naed  aa  a  denoounation  ef  weight  ia  the 
new  sv-[i  m.  qn'tr  ditT«-rent  from  t!u'  weight  which 
Thia  last  point  is  manifest 
m  Hemer,  in  which  the  word  n 
«Md  in  a  specific  sense,  csprciaily  in  the  description 
of  the  fuueral  games  {L  c),  wiiere  the  order  of  tlie 
prixes  proves  that  the  taUnt  roost  hare  been  a  vety 
much  smallrr  ^V'  iL'lit  th  in  the  later  talent  of  CO 
Biinae,  or  about  ti'J  i>ounds  avoirdupois ;  and  tra<»8 
ef  this  ancient  small  talent  an  ttfll  Iband  at  a  very 
Diiirh  L-tier  period.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  first 
position  in  the  subject,  that  Urn  Greek  $jfsian  of 
wei^  *ta$  po$t-Hommio, 

2.  T'lr  (.reek  Sysi^m  in  the  Hidorical  Period. 
—  Oi  course,  by  the  Urevk  SYsieui  here  is  meant 

A»$pibm  wmli  pnvaikd  unqghont  Giateo  b 


it  siinuhed  before. 
Aen  the  pHMffCf  i 
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the  historical  times,  and  which  contained  four 
principal  denominations,  which,  though  difierent  at 
different  times  and  pUces,  and  even  at  the  f^mo 
place  for  different  substances,  always  bore  the 
same  reUrtiMi  to  mck  otktr.  These  were  the  TtUtt^ 
(rdXarrei^),  whieh  was  the  largest,  then  the  Mina 
(Ufa),  the  I>r<u'lnna  (8pa;i^^),  and  the  OW 
(iCoAtfrX  'I'be  two  latter  terms  are,  in  all  pro> 
bahllity,  genuine  Oieek  words,  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  making  convenient  subdivisions  of  the 
standard,  ipa^M^  signifying  ^ham^f  'ul^  and  6€ok6s 
being  perhaps  the  Hune  as  MeA^r,  and  signifying 
a  small  wedge  of  silver ;  so  that  these  words  again 
fall  under  the  deacriptioa  oigtaerie  termt  ^ed^aalijf 
applied. 

These  weights  wm  nbled  te  one  aaeUier  •• 

IbUows:  — 

1  TaUni  contained     -      •    CO  Minae. 
1  Mina         „         •      •  100  Z>rodlMM» 
1  Drachma     .         •      .     6  OboU. 


Their  relative  values  ftCtt  0xhibitfl4 

in  tiie  following  table :  — ■ 


&itjr 


ow 

6 

Diachma 

600 

100 

Mina 

8«,000 

0000 

60  Talent 

3.  Derivation  of  this  System  from  Babylon.  — 
Now,  in  this  system,  the  unbellenie  wwd  |ti«i 
indicates,  as  already  observed,  the  touree  from 
vskick  tie  standard  was  derived.  This  word  is 
undonbtedly  of  Semitic  origin  ;  and  it  seems  to 
belong  more  especially  to  the  Chaldce  dialect,  in 
which  it  signifies  sremfter  or  aieiutirB  in  its  widest 
sense,  the  proper  word  for  teeighi  being  tekel  or 
tiebei,*  (See  Deo.  t.  25, 26,  where  both  words 
ooenr).  In  Hebrew  it  ia  used  as  a  specific  weight, 
equal  to  50  or  CO  shekels  f  (1  Kings,  x.  17  ;  Ezra, 
ii.  68  ;  Nehem.  viL  71,  72  ;  Ezek.  xlv.  12>,  The 
word  was  alas  used  m  Egypt,  in  the  sense  of  a 
jTuid  measure  and  also  of  a  weitjht  of  renter.  (See 
B^h,  MetroL  i/nUrsnek,  cir.)  From  an  ex> 
anttnation  ef  atfenl  pasaagea  of  the  Grade  writen, 
by  the  light  of  the  ctyraolo^nL.il  bignification  of  the 
word  ^a,  Bockh  acnvefl  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions, which,  if  not  atrictly  demonstrated,  are 
established  on  as  strong  grounds  as  we  can  pro» 
bably  ever  hope  to  obtain  in  so  difficult  a  subject : 

(1)  that  u  tbe  aatronomical  ohaervattent  of  the 
Chaldecs  and  Egyptlaj)i,  time  was  im  asurcd  by  the 
running  out  of  the  water  through  an  orifice :  — 

(2)  tint  die  quaatity  of  the  water  whieh  so  laa 
out  was  estimated  both  bymejisure  and  by  weight: 

(4)  that  this  mode  of  measuring  time  led  na- 
taially  to  Aa  Afcrwiecrfoa  of  a  eomuetid  tftltm 
both  of  weight*  and  measures,  the  unit  of  which  was 
the  matteh  0**^),  which  originally  signified  a 
nite  tfUoMg  ofwaler,  dtttrmintdtiAtr  hf  wmgikt  or 
measure,  and  was  afterwards  used  cspecirxlly  in  the 
sense  of  a  definite  ufcigki :  —  (5)  that  this  system 
pawed  fton  Aa^ria  to  Phoenieia,  and  thanin  ta 


*  The  I  and  sh  arc  merely  dialert  variations* 
t  Which  if  the  tiiift  value  is  doubtful.  Pcrh^ia 
the  two  values  were  used  at  diifcrcnt  places,  ao> 
cording  as  the  duodecimal  or  decimal  system  itre* 
Wiled. 

So  9 
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the  Oneks,  wh* 

rifcd  ftttfli  Bsbyksm  ^etr  m^Iiod  of  dividing  tbe 
day  mnA  Tnf*r!«imrvj»  time,  and  otb«r  important 
UMgct,  a:^<l  u  I mo*t  Miictent  talent  (tlie  Aegi- 
nrtan)  m.xs  ititl,  in  tlw  hhlwiiri  taato,  MMtittl 
VitH  the  Ionian. 

4.  liabjfdtmMtu   TitUiU. — The  Babylonian 

tolenft  ittdf  wag  current  in  the  Pereinn  Empire 
R.4  thf  sLmclard  wci^'lit  for  silvtr.  Under  D.-ireiiis 
the  son  of  Ujttaipea,  the  sUver  tribute  of  the 
INwriaeM  wia  wtiiiatad  hf  ihm  Babybain  tolent, 
th«*ir  gold  tribute  by  the  EnWtYc ;  nud  coined 
ftilvrr  was  alao  paid  from  the  royal  traaMu;  ae- 
cordiug  to  the  Babvloniaa  Ulent  (Hand.  HLBS, 
faU. ;  Adka  //.  i»)  Now  the  tw,,  sLmd- 
ard«  K^r»»  m<>ntioned  are  eonti'-cted  by  Hrrodotos 
by  the  statement  that  the  BJ!>jf{omiam  Uilemt  u 
«9ImI  |»  70  £Mc>t>  aubof,  which,  since  every  ta- 
lent contained  fiO  niiiiae,  jrivos  70  :  GO  for  th-  r.\tio 
of  the  Baby  Ionian  talent  to  the  £u6o  ic.  'i  ber& 
▼ety  foAdeiit  MMMt  ht  ton- 
i'a(!iiii,'  th.it  70  »•*  liori*  n  fDiniJ  iiiiTn!«er.  not  an 
exact  one.  (See  Bockb,  c.  t.)  Pollux  gives  the 
MiM  ratia  (70 : 00)  fer  that  of  clwBdijloniiui  tothe 
Jtttc  talent ;  fur  he  says  that  the  Babylonian  talont 
contained  70  Attic  minaa  and  7UO0  Attic  drachnuu* 
(ix.  86) :  and  it  is  probable  that  this  statement  is 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  Uerodotos,  but  that 
PoUuj:  »tiVr,titutcd  the  fnuiliar  Af'r  -^undanl  for 
the  UiH  kuuvvu  EuWic,  wLtch  t\\i)  huntiani-'i  he 
knew  tn  have  some  close  connection  with  each 
other,  and  so  he  fell  int  t  (h-:*  error  of  makni::  them 
precisely  equal.  The  same  correction  roust  be  ap- 
plied to  the  tettiiwinjof  Aelian  (t  e.%  who  taakea 
tlh-  Ral'vloMUin  tal.  iit  njual  to  7*2  Attic  nilna'"  ;  and 
iu  this  statement,  so  corrected,  we  have  probably  the 
tnw  ntw  of  tbe  Babrlunlaa  tolent  to  Um  Bvho'fe, 
IMUBely  72:60  or  6:5.  In  such  arguments  as 
these,  it  i>«  f  itrem''!y  important  to  remember  that 
the  evidence  u  not  that  of  PoHux  and  Aelian,  who 
caald  not  pMsihIy  i^ive  any  indeprndent  l«m!iimny 
on  juTfh  n  suhjctt,  but  that  ot  tiie  nncif*nt  au- 
thorities wtium  they  fiMlowed,  and  by  whom  the 
term  AOie  trmy  have  bm  lued  truly  as  equivalent 
to  Knftn"c  :  for  tlio  Attic  stJinflnrd  bef.  re  the  legi?- 
htitm  of  Solon  v-as  the  same  as  the  Eubok,  and 
tbu  atendaid  waa  atill  ntaiiwd  hi  eoouncrae  altor 
Solon's  alt«>rition8,*  In  this  sense  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that,  in  the  statement  of  Aelian,  we 
have  the  tettitmmy  of  eooM  uielent  writer,  who 
gave  a  more  exact  value  than  the  ramid  nomber 
which  Herodotus  deemed  gufficimt  fr»r  his  ptirpose 
as  an  historian  ;  and  the  truth  of  his  testimony  is 
emOnned,  not  only  by  the  ffieitor  Mowtness  of 
the  number,  bnt  by  it«  y<^ry  mttir,'  ;  for,  not  only 
do  we  find  in  70  (=7  x  lU)  a  priuie  iactur  which 
m  BOit  ttntikely  to  have  enleied  hito  *  eyatoiB  of 

*  It  is  necessary  here  to  cantion  the  student 
flgMmt  n  ener,  which  he  night  nittoke  ftir  an 

ingenious  discovery  ;  into  which  Bockh  liimst-If 
fell  in  his  PMie  Economy  of  Athens  ;  and  which 
Mr.  Hneeey  has  adopted  ;  and  to  which  therefore 
the  Gngtith  student  is  much  exposed.    This  error 

eons?Bt«  in  assuming  that  both  Herodotus  and  Aelian 
may  be  right  ;  and  thus  that  the  Babylonian  talent 
was  equal  to  70  Eubolc  or  72  Attie  roinae  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  nitio  of  the  EuImuc  filent  to  the 
Attic  waa  72  :  70.  It  will  presently  be  shown  that 
this  ratio  «Mt  Mf  73 : 70b  but  100  :  73,  L  e. 
72:6104  ^ 
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weights,  namely  7,  bat  hi  7t  ^ 
as  in  60  (5  x  1*2)  we  have  the  duDdecimtt  i 
tion  which  we  know  to  have  prevailed  mast  < 
sively  in  the  early  metrical  svUema.  Tbe  dirkioc. 
«f  the  day  tBto  12  boon,  whidi  Hiisrfsf  ex- 
pmssly  ascribes  to  the  Bal-yliJtiiiH,  b  c'^t  "oly  a 
striking  example  of  this,  but  a  Uci  ptul;ju<y  bz- 
peitwil  hi  ttmtdAm  wiA  the  idea  ths:  t}ie  oh*- 
snremcnt  nf  riine  by  water  lad  to  the  iavtttwi 
of  the  Babyiouian  system  of  vaigbu.  it  is  aW 
impoitMrt  to  ahiwvi  that  ^haw  tee  Mosot  sfi- 
1  tem«,  the  nahylonlaii  an(J"  th*  E'.b:-K,  differ  fr-ri 
one  another  in  a  propocticn  whidi  is  ezpitaseA 
nwltiplying  12  by  the  mnibsa  wUA  fan  m 
bases  of  the  decitnal  and  doodtdiul  srstm  n 
spectirely,  namely,  6  and  5.  In  ooouctMa  wvh 
this  kct,  tt  interesting  to  ohserrt  thst  tat 
Uebnw  talent,  which  was  nod ou St  <^r.tu«Ilv  ikt 
Mme  as  the  Babylonun,  is  maiio,}  ?  d:ieeCiftflM»> 
mutations,  to  consist  of  t>0  or  6U  nmniA. 

ladeed,  the  whole  of  die  Hebtcw  lyaMi  ilnat 
im{>ortant  lipht  o-i        BiihyWnsan,  mi  nn  its 
necuon  with  the  Urevic.   Ihe  ootUac  «  tia  ip- 
MMfaUewet-* 

Oemh 


10 

Oekab 

so 

3 

Shdid 

1000 

100 

50 

Maesk 

00,000 

6000 

3000 

<•  1 

where  the  principal  unit  is  the  Sheiel^  vM  a? 
be  identified  with  the  principal  oait  sf  tie  «M 
Greek  system  (in  ita  chief  applteatiM  l>(  *  ' 
money),  namely,  the  iidrntim  er  eU  iMv 
we  have  the 

KW:ar  equivalent  to  the  taJati 
Mauck  „  MUM 

Dehak  «  dnekma. 

To  this  pnrt  of  the  ful  itv-t,  which  «  law  t't 
space  to  punue  further,  Bodch  devoiesaka^n^ 
dabecato  chapter  <«:  vi  fUkyUmi^  flmiridm, 

£.  Tke  Amtiam  rcsAaaC  —  Betazaitf  to  ^ 
ceaneeiiBB  between  the  labykonn  Owi 

talent,  we  have  seen  that  Uie  Bsh^  'riL.n  tiWi 
contained  72  EiiboTc  minae. 
appear  that  the  Eubo'ic  talent  a;ii  nim  ^ 
same  aa  the  great  Atlk  takot  and  EDina.  wiici 
were  in  u«e  before   the   redurtlon  efSerted  b 
them  by  Soiou ;  and  fiutber  that      utvr  a 
that  wdnctkm  waa  each  thtt  the  C):<i  \  < 
(KuboYc)  talent  waa  equii-alent  to  8333i 
Attic  (Solonian)  diachnae,  amd  tkt  iidoi 
to  ISSf  aoiemlm  im^kmu.    New  the  Bii? 
Ionian  ulent  contained  72  Eubou:  nibio'. 
(138#  X  72—)  10,000  Solonian  drwrhiB»4  IW 
10,000  Solonian  drachmae  were  eqairsl^H*" 
Aeginetan  talent.    (Pollux,  h.  7o.  f-'^  ■ 
Nl-MMr«    p.  fllO.  a.)    Theref<«!,  tit  ^JSjfJ 

meant  pndkdy  by  the  Atpinetem  taM,  «Bd_^ 
tliij*  t-ilent  was  established  in  fireeo*  hy  * "/^J 
lauon  of  Pheidon,  has  alrea^Jv  Lv.n 
xmdcr  NuMMUik    The  eoly       rcrr^s  - 
«M«|leto  the  cspoMtiea  «f  the  eatiw  ^ 
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ject  Is  tTio  o!ivjotM  rvinark  that  Phcidon  mtist  have 
mmaged  his  standard  ot  weights  by  that  which 
1mA  almdj  been  introduced  mto  Greece  by  the 
ooxnmerc«  «f  thfl  PliOMikMma,  Mtmaty,  tho  Baby- 


<L        EMSe  T\tbmt.  —  In  the  foregoing  re- 

Biarks,  thr  F-Mu:  talent  liaa  been  contiiinnlly 
referred  to  as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare 
the  Babylonian.  Wc  have  irnw  to  invwtigate 
independently  its  oriRin  and  value.  The  rinmf 
Eahote^  like  the  name  Aeainetaa^  it  calculated  to 
anislead,  M  «•  ne  n  the  §hmui  espfauMliani 
by  which  some  of  the  grammarians  nttempt  to  nc- 
cotutt  fur  its  origia.  (See  Nl^MMU8,  p.  blO.) 
That  the  name  comes  from  the  island  of  Euboea, 
an.1  tlmt  tli  ■  Eubo'ic  standard  was  not  only  used 
there,  but  was  widely  diffused  thence  hy  the  Chsd- 
ddic  colooiei,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt ;  but 
it  is  Dot  ▼ery  proboI'Ve  that  the  standard  originated 
there.  The  mo«t  im{)ortant  testimony  respecting 
it  is  the;  statement  already  quoted,  that  Dareios 
reckoned  the  gold  tribute  of  his  satrapies  in  Eubo'ic 
talents.  (Herod,  iii.  89,  95.)  Bockh  (c.  viii.) 
tkinka  it  incredible  that  the  Persian  king  should 
have  made  this  use  of  a  Greek  standard  ;  and, 
before  him,  the  best  of  all  the  writers  on  metro- 
logy, Raper,had  acknowledged  the  Oriental  origin 
of  the  standard.  {PhiUa.  Trans,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  486.) 
This  Tiew  dcrires  also  some  support  ffom  the 
curious  numerical  relation  already  noticed  between 
the  Babylonian  and  Eubo'ic  scales  {  which  suggests 
the  idea  that  the  tnmae  c£  the  two  scales  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  snbdiTision  of  the 
unity  itt  the  one,  into  parts  both 
and  ^aodeeinud,  that  is,  sexagesimal  (60), 
in  the  oth  r,  into  ports  purely  duodecimal  (72)  ; 
and  then^  Ibr  the  sake  of  unifonaity,  a  talent  of 
llie  latter  lede  wfM  introduced,  eontaining,  like 
llic  other,  60  minae.  B  ■  this  as  it  may,  it  can 
be  affirmed  with  toksable  aafetj  that  tlic  Jfiuboic 
tdcttt  is  derived  from  a  itandvd  of  weight  used 
for  gold,  which  existed  in  the  East,  in  the  earliest 
historical  period,  by  the  side  of  the  Babylonian 
ttaadard,  whfcli  trai  osed  ditefly  far  aiTvert  that, 
at  an  early  j)eriod,  it  \v;w  introduced  by  commerce 
Ato  Euboca,  from  which  island  it  derived  the 
name  bjr  which  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  on 
accftunl  of  its  difTusiou  by  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  luuboeana,  just  as  the  Babylonian  standard 
obtained  ita  Oieidt  name  from  tha  eonmwrdal  ae- 
ti^ity  of  ihc  Aeginetana.  (Cnmp,  Ni  MMt  e,  L  e.) 

The  examination  of  the  testimonies  respecting 
Ae  value  of  thia  ttandanl  involvai  a  diienNien  too 
intricate  to  be  cntcrt'd  ufHiii  here,  although  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interestijig  points  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject W«  nnst  he  content  to  refer  tha  reader  to 
the  nmterly  aigument  r  f  Hockb  (c.  viii.),wh>i  cnmcs 
to  the  following  conclusions:  — that  the  Euboic 
•tMidard  waa  not)  aa  auM  hum  thought,  the  same 
as  the  Ae^netan  ;  nor  the  same,  or  but  slightly 
differoit  £rom,  the  Solonian  Attic  ;  but  the  some 
at  tha  old  (anta^^Ionian)  Attic: — that  its  true 
ratio  to  the  Babylonian,  or  Aeginetan,  was  that 
given  in  ronnd  numbers  by  Herodotus,  as  60  :  70, 
■id  in  exact  numbers  by  Aelian  (who  hy  Attic 
means  M  Attic)  '  0  :  "2,  that  i.<,  n  :  6  ;  and  that 
its  ratio  to  the  bolonian  was,  as  will  prctiently  be 
ihown,  2S  :  If^  These  riews  are  confirmed,  not 
only  by  the  consistency  of  the  results  to  wh-rh  tht^y 
kadr  bat  by  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  existing 
'  Edhflfie  siaiidMl  [NvMHtja.]  . 
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Thp?c  t'vn  stniidards  form  the  foundalion  of  tho 
whole  evdtcm  of  Greek  weights.  But  the  second 
received  an  important  medificatioa  \(f  the  legia- 
latiou  of  Solon  ;  and  this  modification  hecm 
under  the  name  of  ihc  Attic  tiltxr  toLtnt^  the  chief 
standard  of  weight  thratufhottt  tha  Bnt  of  £uiio|m^ 
and  the  West  of  Asia.  We  pRweod  to  notwe  both 
of  the  Attic  standards. 

7.  Tkc  Old  Attic  Talent^  and  ik»  SoUmbai  7b. 
—  We  have  already  noticed,  under  N'r'^nft-H 
(p.  812,  b.),  Plutarch's  account  of  the  reductiun 
effected  hgr  Solon  in  the  Attic  system  of  weights 
and  money,  according  to  which  the  old  ivci^hts 
were  to  the  new  in  the  proportion  of  100  :  73. 
An  important  ad^tional  li^ht  is  tlirown  on  thic 
matter  by  an  extant  Atheninn  in  cription,  from 
which  wc  obtain  a  mure  exact  statement  of  the 
ratio  than  in  Pliit.arch''s  aceomtv  and  from  whidi 

we  also  Icam  that  X\\t-  old  system  cnntinncri  in  iis<», 
long  after  the  Solonian  reduction,  for  iiU  coiuniuuiiies, 
except  such  as  were  required  by  law  to  be  weighed 
according  to  the  other  standard,  which  was  also  tho 
kOne  always  used  for  money,  and  is  therefore  called 
tha  Rilvec  standard,  the  old  system  being  called 
the  cmmmerma!  standard,  and  its  mina  iltc  commer- 
cial mina  {})  fiva  ^  ifAiropiici)).  The  inscription, 
which  is  a  decree  of  imcertain  date  (about  01. 155, 
B.C.  160,  according  to  Bockh,  C. /.  No.  123,  §  4, 
vol.  i.  p..  164),  mentions  the  commercial  mina  as 
weighing  ^138  drachmae  XTt^an^opov^  accord* 
ing  to  the  standard  weights  in  the  mint f  Ahgy- 
ROOOPmoN],  that  is,  ot  course,  i38  drachmae  of 
the  silver,  or  Solonian,  standard.  This  wouid  give 
the  ratio  of  the  old  to  tlie  new  Attic  weighta  as 
138 1  100,  or  100  :  72^,  cerUinly  a  very  coriotu 
pro[)ortioii.  It  appears,  however,  on  closer  re- 
search, that  til  is  ratio  is  still  not  qaite  exact.  It 
often  lutppeus  that,  in  wnie  oheoin«  passage  of  a 
grammarian,  we  hud  a  suitemetit  involving  minute 
details,  so  curious  and  so  inexplicable,  till  the  doo 
is  found,  that  the  few  •chonn  who  notice  tho 
passage  reject  it  as  nnintelligible,  without  con- 
sideriiig  that  those  strange  minatiae  are  the  best 
eridence  tl»t  tho  ctatement  it  no  invention  *  and 
that  the  gianunarian,  who  copied  the  tatr  ^t, 
without  troabling  himself  to  understand  it,  has 
nreserved  a  feet,  whieh  moie  lyctematie  writera 
have  lost  or  perverTi  d  Such  passagea  are  grains 
of  pure  gold  amidst  the  mud  which  forms  the  btUk . 
of  the  deposit  hion|^t  down  to  ui  hy  thoie  writen. 
A  striking  instince  is  now  before  lis,  in  a  )>afisagQ 
of  Priscian  {dc  He  Ntanm.)  in  which,  following  a 
cortaunlkrdlanDi,  ho  layit  **Taleot«B  AtheBienio 
fxin-uin  minae  sexaginta.  nuupmm  miiiac  octingcnta 
trcs  et  unciae  quattuor."  Taking  the  last  words 
to  be  the  Roman  moda  of  ezpceasing  83|>  and  aa- 
auming,  what  is  ohviona,  that  the  minae  meant  in 
the  two  daus^  are  of  the  same  standard,  namely, 
the  common  Attic  or  Solonian  (for,  as  a  genond 
rule,  thi«  standard  is  to  be  understood,  where  no 
other  is  specified),  and  understanding  by  the  great 
Attic  talent  that  of  the  commercial  standard,  and 
by  the  jrom//,  the  sihvr,  or  Solonian,  wc  ohtn-n  tliis 
result,  —  tluit  t/te  ratio  o/tite  old  Attic  or  commercial 
talent  to  the  new  Attic  or  Solonian,  was  as  83^  :  60, 
or  aa  :  100,  or  as  100  :  72.  For  the  masterly 
argument  by  which  I3iickh  sustains  tlic  truth  of 
this  statement,  we  must  refer  to  his  own  wafc. 
(c.  viii.).  It  is  enFV  fn  imdf^rhland  how,  in  process 
of  time,  the  fraction  ai:nr  t  i  be  neglected,  so  that. 


lathe  dacnaqooled. 


til 


do  3 
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cotnmercul  drachmae  was  spoken  r.f  aj  contain inc; 
138  iUvrr  dmrhrrn"  instead  of  and  how% 

fiuther,  when  Plutnrch  canie  to  calculate  how  iiiauy 
dneknaM  ttf  tli«  tUI  mbU  vara  cMtiiMd  in  the 
8..1i.iii.\n  mitia,  hf  pavj^  nn  intr'irral  mimbtT  7-% 
iiutead  of  and  thus,  hj  these  two  rejectioM 
«rftaell0M,tt*tnMnti»«f  100:  T^wM  Bhcflwl 
to  J  on  :  7.1  • 

8. /ratio*  <^  Crmii  .%itaM  Ip  AMi  otf<r. 
— TIm  fapyrtaawrfdritmltiifctiBii  ii  wmS»  muA- 
fett,  and  its  truth  is  cnn^ntted,  by  comjmfirig  the 
r»'sult  with  the  ntntrrnoiiU  whi'rh  wc  have  of  the 
ratio  of  the  Ao^itictan  stAndard  to  the  boliioiaii. 
That  ratio  was  B  •  3,  according  to  the  ilM«> 
mmt  of  Pollut,  that  the  A^^pinHan  talmt  mn- 
tained  1U,(HK)  Attic  drachmae,  and  the  drachinii 
10  Atde  «Ma.  (PelL  it,  76,  86.)  Mr.  Hoasej 
(whn  wju  th.'  fir*t,  nnd,  after  the  reply  of  Rckkh, 
ought  to  be  the  last,  to  call  this  ttataiacat  in  ques- 
tion) obtarfM  tlHrt  th»  valv*  WMid  give  aa  Aegi* 
betan  drachma  of  110  {(rains,  whereas  the  existing: 
•Mas  a«  avarage  of  only  96 ;  and  be  explains 
the  rtateoMnt  ef  Pollux  as  referrina  not  to  tito 

Attic  sil  rer  drackaMC  of  tiM  Adl  Wa%li»  but  to  the 
lighter  drachma  wh'tch  wa«  r«rn*nt  in  ntitl  aftor 
the  reign  of  Augu<iiiis,  and  whah  was  about  et^ual 
to  the  Roman  denarius.  [Drachma.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Bikrkh  fi  i'ipr'**  tn  the  pm- 
portion  of  5 :  9,  as  given  by  PoUux,  who  could  not 
(he  eonlendt)  lava  aieant  by  diadmaa  tlMw  equal 
to  the  <1<'iiarij,  V-causf  h«!  is  not  innkinir  a  calcn'  i 
tion  of  his  own,  suited  to  the  value  of  the  diachtna 
in  hie  tiiat,  bot  repeating  tfca  ttateoMat  «f  Miae 
ancient  writer  who  lived  when  the  Attic  and 
Aeginetan  currencies  were  in  their  best  condition. 
Mr.  Uussey  himself  states  (p.  34),  and  for  a  si- 
milar naien  to  tliat  urged  by  IVxkh,  that  when 
Pollux  speaks  of  the  value  of  the  Raliylonian 
talent  in  relation  to  the  Attic,  he  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  Attic  money  af  tha  fell 
WriKht :  and  lUickh  adds  the  important  remark, 
that  where  Pollux  reckons  by  the  lighter  dmchmae^ 
aa  ia  the  ease  af  tlie  Syriaa  ana  aaall  Efyptiaa 
talfiit*.  thl»  only  proves  that  those  talents  had  hut 
recently  come  into  circulation.  Bockh  thinks  it 
Terr  probable  that  PoUttX  ieUawad  llw  antbority 
of  Aristotle,  whom  he  used  much,  to  whiek  be 
makes  frfquont  rcfirrnccs  in  his  *tatennf«nts  re- 
specting mvaiurcs  and  numey,  and  who  had  fre- 
quent occasions  for  ipealriBg  ef  tha  valaaiaf  aMCMy 
in  his  political  works. 

Again,  as  the  Aecuietan  standard  was  that 
vhioB  pfavailad  over'the  greater  part  ef  Giaeee  in 
e.irly  tiiiif"'?,  wp  mid  exjMXt  to  find  gome  definite 
proportion  between  it  and  the  old  Attic  before 
Salon:  and,  if  w  take  the  ilaleamt  of  Pdlux, 
we  do  gel  such  a  proj>ortion,  namely,  that  of  6  :  6, 
the  same  which  has  been  obtained  iram  the  fiMta^ 
guiiig  investigation. 

Bttekh  rappeiti  hit  viavby  tha  avidflMa  of  a*. 

•  The  connnercial  weights  underwent  a  change 
hj  tha  decree  mentioned  above,  which  orders  that 
1 2  dmchmae  of  the  sil  ver  standard  shall  be  added  to 
the  raina  of  1 38  drachmae  ;  that  to  every  five  oom- 
neiaial  aunaa  one  eommefcial  aiina  shall  ha  added ; 
and  to  ev'-rv'  commercial  talent  fiva 
micae.    Thus  we  shall  have  — 

the  mhm  ^  150  dmehiaae  (silver), 
5  minae    =     6  minae  (commercialX 
X  .    the  talent »  6&  minae  (commecciai). 
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isit^g  coins,  especially  the  old  MacedcHsiaai.  bc&re 
the  adoption  of  the  Attic  standard  hy  PS  lip  r.  ! 
Alexander,  which  give  a  drachma  of  abwdl 
grains,  which  is  to  the  Attieaa  A  :  S.  Tht  ikm- 
tity  of  the  old  ^r.-\cod<>n)iui  standosrd  with  tie 
A^inetau  is  proved  bj  Badth  {MttnL  m.  99 ; 
compel*  If OUar,  D^.tl  lOl  f  ».  aad  J^is* 
pp.  54 — .W).  There  are  al>n  other  v«  rr  anrmt 
iireek  coins  of  this  standard,  vkwa  bad  tht^ 
origin,  in  all  probability,  in  the  A^ioctaa  fjvlsii. 
[Nt'MUira,  p.  812,  a.] 

The  lightness  of  the  existing  eww  ri'faTcd  ts 
by  iluMCY  it  explained  by  Hockb  £roiD  the  welL- 
kMam  tendency  of  the  amdm^  mimt  t>  dqpM 
from  the  iiill  standard. 

Mr.  Ilussey  quotes  a  pesaawe  where  Umimt 
(iii.  ISI)  states  that  DenwewWa,  •  phfMewiier 
receivintj  a  Lilent  in  one  3- ear  at  Ar-irin.-v,  ►bfv  ' 
at  Athens  the  next  year  a  salary  of  iOO  aia^ 
which  RetadatoB  deailf  BHaaa  «aa  mtn  Am 
what  he  had  b<*fai*.  But,  acoordiog  ta  P»lki« 
statement,  says  Mr.  Ilussey,  the  two  snaa  rm 
exactly  equal,  and  therelnre  there  was  ne  caia. 
But  Herodotaa  aaja  nothhlf  af  dHferent  stwdaidi; 
iiirely  then  he  meant  the  MM  alaadMll  lahesp' 
plied  in  both  cases. 

Fkom  comparing  statements  made  retpectiutf  ths 
pay  of  soldiers,  IIu!i.<u^j  (p>61)  obtaios  4 :  J  ai 
about  the  ratio  of  the  Aeginetan  to  the  AttK 
standard.  BSdch  acmamiti  tr  Qda  hy  mffomf 
that  the  pay  of  soldiers  varied,  and  by  xtt  fxt  thai 
the  Aeginetan  money  was  actnaUy  lighter  thsa  tkt 
proper  standard,  whila  the  Atlie  udumamfrnd 
was  very  little  below  the  full  weighL 

There  are  other  arguments  on  b^th  tides.  hA 
what  has  been  said  will  give  a  sutEueruly  cwapk* 
view  of  the  question. 

As  the  H'sult  of  the  whole  investij^atior^  "r*  c?t 
the  following  detinite  ratios  between  the  tsict 
"  'ijataBaaf  Gnd 

Aeginetan  :  EuboTc 
Aeginetan  :  Solonian 
Euboie     :  Solonian 


or  nearly 


6  :  5 

5  :  .1 

13^  :  100 
100  :  7i 

18 
3 


25 


The  reaaon  of  the  strangv*  ratio  b^tTe«  ^ 
Solonian  and  old  Attic  (Eubo'ic)  system  aecns  ts 
have  been  the  deare  of  tha  IcgaMsv  t»  MliUek 
a  simple  ratio  ^Atwe<'Ti  his  new  sT^tcn  vti  ib< 
Aeginetan.  Respecting  the  ^i ti  ike  tiott 
syrtana  duaaghoat  Oiaaea,  aaa  NomiiMi 

9.  Other  Grfi^.m  SyttemM,—  Thir  infonnAtiw  ?^ 
spectiiig  the  other  standards  used  in  Greece  sod  tw 
neighbouring  eoaaliiea  is  very  scanty  aad  edofiM^ 
Respecting  the  Epy}4iati^  A  lArandruxn,  or  Pfoi  »^i^ 
Taimt^  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bockh,  c  x.  !»• 
7)friam  Talemt  appears  to  have  been  exactly  s^mI 
to  the  Attkk  A  Bkodiam  Talmt  is  mendaaed  bv 
Festns  in  a  pasmge  which  is  manifestly  eomijit  {l  v. 
Talci^m).  The  moat  probable  emendalicn  of  the 
passage  gives  4000  cistophori  or  7500  denarii  s*^ 
talu- 'if  this  talenL  A  Syrian  Talcvt  is  raenuoofd, 
the  value  oi  which  is  verv  micertain.  There «« 
twa  aaae  af  it  The  laiger,  whidh  wmibfmm 
that  ns-  frr  monev,  hm  d  at  Antioch  f -r 
mgwood.    A  CUiooa /Weacof  3000diacJunse,« 

hidf  tha  Attic,  it  SMMsoned  by  P^Ou  (i&OL 
A  much  smaller  talent  waa  in  we  fir  gski 
waieqaal  to6  AtikdiachnM^«abtBt|»  ^ 
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called  tbe  gold  UtUaL,  or  the  SieiUm  Udent 
from  Hs  being  nadi  wed  by  the  Oreelu  of  Itetv 

and  Sicily.  •  This  talent  is  perhape  connected  with 
the  raiali  taknt  which  u  the  only  one  that  occun 
hk  Hemer.    The  ItaKan  Oneks  divided  it  into 

24  nummi,  uoA  aftf'n%Tirt5i  intn  12  (Pollur,  ix.  6  ; 
Frttug,  J.  r.  Talcnfum).  tComj)are  NtAfMUS,  p. 
814.] 

This  small  talent  PTjilnin^  thr  of  xh^  {rrm 
taknt  (maffnttm  tiientuin),  which  we  Hnd  in 
nihfln,  wr  the  silrer  Attic  talent  was  great 
io  compfiri^nn  with  this.  But  the  nsc  of  the  5r>rm 
by  th«  Komaiu  is  altogeth(>r  Tery  inexact ;  and  in 
MM*  cnea,  wbere  they  follow  old  Greek  writers, 
th«>v  n««  h  Ift  n^paij  the  eld  Attis  or  £nboic 
Taieiit. 

^  There  are  other  talents  barely  UMBliaoed  bjf  an- 
cient writers.  Hesychiu?  (j.  r  >  mentions  one  of 
100  pounds  {KirfKiiv),  Vitruriuj  (x.  21)  one  of 
120  ;  Soidas  («.  e.),  Hesychius,  and  Epiphanitu 
{dm  Mau.  €t  Pond.)  of  125  ;  Dionysios  of  Halicar- 
naanifl  (ix.  27)  one  of  125  asses,  and  Hesychios 
thr«H>  of  165,  400,  and  1125  pounds  respectirely. 

Where  talcnta  are  mentioned  in  the  classical 
wiHcn  widiont  any  tpediication  of  the  standard, 
ire  most  generally  understand  the  Attic. 

la  Qmparimm of  Qmim  W9igkt»wilkmr<imm, 
—la  calculating  uie  vdae  ef  Giccic  iveigbts  ia 
terms  of  our  own,  the  only  safe  course  ia  to  fnlljw 
tbe  exieting  coiin ;  ead  among  theee  (fi>r  the  reaaons 
stated  ^oMa  Noiimvb,    81 1,  b.X  it  is  only  the 

lit't  Atiir  oins  that  can  be  reltt'd  on  wuli  any  c  r- 

taintj,  althooab  tfaoc  are  many  other  coins  which 
irfRied  valiirine  eeufinualoiy  erideneeif  after  tbe 

■tandards  to  -.vhidi  thr-y  lirloTiL:  have  been  fixed. 

Mr.  Hnsaey's  computation  of  the  Attic  drachma, 
fins  tlw  eeins,  is  perhaps  a  litde  toe  low,  but  it  b 
•0  ver>-  ii-';ir  t!ic  tr-iih  thnt  we  may  safely  follow 
it,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  of  usieg  his 
aaaibari  whbeut  allantiMt  m  nakei  tbe 
dradma  PC  .'  uTains.  [DajirHMA  :  comp.  Num- 
uv,  n>8U,  b.:  liar  the  other  weights  ace  the 
TbUeiLl 

1 1.  Roman  Weights. — TTie  oTitlinr'  of  the  RomnTi 
end  Italian  system  of  weights,  which  was  the  same 
as  tbe  ffp**f  *  system  ef  copper  aieiie^,  baa  beea 
already  given  undr  r  A  .>.  The  system  is  extnaady 
aimple,  but  its  conversion  into  our  own  standard 
Sa  a  qneatioD  of  very  considerable  difficulty.  The 
following  are  tbe  difiiannt  atetboda  of  eonpnting 
it:  — 

(1)  TV  Romem  ooms  furnish  a  mode  of  calea- 

latitij?  ihe  \rf>ight  of  the  W>ray  which  has  been  more 
relied  on  than  any  other  by  most  modern  writers. 
TbaAawiU  scarcely  help  us  in  this  calculation, 
Ix^ase  its  wcijjht,  thougn  originally  a  pound,  was 
Tcnr  early  diminished,  and  the  exisiuig  spccimcDs 
diflwr  firom  eaeb  other leiy greatly  [As],  but  speci- 
mens, whirh  we  may  Jiipywii«e  1o  be  osaes  libraiet^ 
mnv  of  course  he  u«ed  as  contiimatory  eridence. 
We  must  therefore  hiok  iiMif  to  the  siWer  and 
pili^  cntns.  Now  the  arerage  weight  of  the  extant 
•pfdmcns  of  the  denarius  is  about  60  grains,  and 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  coinage  84  denarii  went  to 
the  pound.  [DxNARius.]  The  pound  then,  by 
this  calculation,  would  contain  5040  grsins.  Again, 
tbe  amrei  of  tbe  early  gold  linage  were  equal  in 
weight  to  a  scn^w/am  and  its  multiples.  [AuRVM.] 
Now  the  scrupulum  was  the  288th  part  of  the 
pound  [UNaa],  and  the  average  of  the  scnipuLu- 
aani  baa  beea  frand  bj  LetrauM  to  bo  about  17^ 
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grains.  Hence  the  pound  will  be  2&%nl7^«» 
5040  grains,  as  befenu   Tbe  next  auiei  coined 

were,  according  to  Pliny,  -10  to  the  pound,  and 
therefore,  if  the  above  caJcuhUion  be  right,  =  126 
gtaiaa ;  and  we  do  find  many  of  this  weight.  But, 
well  as  these  results  liang  tOL^f  tli  t.  tlicrc  is  gnat 
doubt  of  their  truth.  For,  besides  the  uncertaint/ 
wbieb  alwajnt  attendo  tbe  prooeaa  of  ealcnlattng  a 
larger  quantity  fmm  a  smaller  on  account  of  the 
multiplication  of  a  small  error,  we  have  eveij 
reaaan  to  believe  tbat  tbe  eziatbig  ooina  do  not 

rnmc  np  to  ihrir  noniinal  weight,  for  therr  i\  n?  an 
early  tendency  in  the  Roman  mint  to  make  money 
below  weight  (Plin.J7.iV;xzxiii.  13.a.46t  eompan 
As,  AfRTM,  Dfnarh-s),  and  we  have  nn  pmof 
that  any  extant  coins  Wlonged  to  the  very  earliest 
coinage,  and  therefore  no  security  tbat  tihey  naj 
not  have  been  deprecinti^i.  In  fart,  there  arc  many 
specimena  of  the  denarius  exuint,  which  weigh  more 
tnan  the  above  avenge  of  GO  grains.  It  is  there* 
fore  probable  that  the  weight  of  ."O  tn  grains,  ob- 
tained from  this  source,  ia  too  little.  Hence, 
Wnrm  and  Bdckh,  who  also  follow  the  coins,  give 
it  a  somewhat  higher  value,  the  fomi'^r  nmking  it 
5053-635  grams,  and  the  Utter  5053  2a.  i,Uussey, 
c.  9  J  Wunn,  c2  %  BiJckh,  c  11). 

(2)  Another  mode  of  determining  the  ponnd  is 
ftva  He  rtloHom  Uhemt  the  Roman  tteitfhis  and 
metuum.  The  chief  measures  which  aid  ua  in 
this  mquiry  are  the  amphora  or  qoadiantal,  and 
the  coBgiosk  The  aolid  content  oiT  the  amphora 
was  equal  to  that  of  a  cube,  of  which  the  side  waa 
one  Roman  foot,  and  the  w^ht  of  water  it  cqo- 
tabled  waa  80  pottnda.  [QirADHaWTAt.}  Hence, 
if  we  can  ascertain  tlie  i  ii^th  of  the  Roman  foot 
independently,  it  wiU  rave  ua  the  aoUd  contest  of 
tbe  amphora,  ftem  wbien  we  «aa  dedneo  tbe  weight 
of  the  Roiiiaii  jiiviijul.  Tal:ing  the  Roman  foot  at 
11*65  inches,  iu  cube  is  1581*167  cabic  inches  = 
5*7085  tBiperial  galleoa  »  BI'HISS  pomda  avmrdn- 
poia,  the  80th  part  of  which  is  7128  of  a  pound, 
or  4989  grains.  But  there  are  many  disturbing 
deBMBia  ni  tiiti  calcnhtien,  of  wbfeb  tbo  cblef  ia 
niir  irnrmiice  of  the  precise  density  of  the  flttldi 
pounds  of  which  filled  the  amphora. 

It  might,  at  first  thought,  appear  that  the  reaolt 
might  bo  oSstalned  at  oner  from  the  congins  of 
Vespasiau,  which  professes  to  hold  10  Roman 
pounds  [CoMQivs],  and  the  conteBtof  which  haa 
been  twice  examined.  In  1  G^O,  Auzout  found  it 
to  contain  51 463*2  grains  of  distilled  water,  which 
would  give  5146  32  grains  for  tbe  Roman  pound. 
!n  172!,  Dr.  JIase  fonnrl  it  to  contain  5-2(i:^7  ']9 
grams,  giving  5203-77  grains  for  the  Ronuin  pound. 
Both  these  results  are  fCobaUy  too  high,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enlargement  which  the  vessel  haa 
undergone  by  the  corrosion  of  its  inner  siurface  ; 
and  this  view  ia  caofinned  by  the  fact,  that  the 
earlier  of  the  two  pxperiments  gave  it  the  smaller 
content.  (See  Wurm,  p.  78;  lifkkh,  pp.  ](tG, 
167.)  Again,  the  nature  of  the  fluid  employed  in 
the  experiment,  its  temperature,  and  the  height  of 
the  biuiimeter,  would  all  influence  the  result,  and 
the  error  from  these  sources  must  occur  twice, 
namely,  at  the  original  making  of  the  coiigius  and 
at  the  recent  weighing  of  its  contents.  We  can, 
tberafim,  by  no  mmm  agree  witb  Mr.  Hu««ey  ia 
taking  the  weight  of  5204  grains,  as  obtained  from 
this  experiment,  to  be  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound.  On  the  con- 
tiaiy,  if  uiia  netbod  were  followed  at  ^  art 
So  i 
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Vk»  rnmprllfti  to  pr-'T  r  tli  ■  n«tical  cal- 
CtiUlion  itmn  ihe  ^madntHtud  airraiiv  j^iven,  and  to 
«7  tlwt  tb«  vmloe  of  5053-*28  («f  5053-635) 
frains,  •/^L1;ll<><l  fr«ai  tiM  «piiis  ii  tM  high,  mlber 
thaa  too  loir. 

ft>a4fki*^  of  which  wf  poatess  ntany,  Imt  tiltT'-nntr 
•o  greatlr  ftinonir  thrmMlrrt,  that  thej  aw  give 
no  safe  hidep^ndent  result,  and  tfceir  fzaroiiMtiof) 
it  little  more  than  a  matter  of  ciinotic\'.  A  full 
acenitiit  af  thm  will  be  Ib«ii4  m  B&skK  W 
19C 

(4)  Hm  di'termination  of  the  Roman  pound 
frrttn  5t«  rffiio  to  tUt  Atfir  f'tlf-nf.  M.Ttii'-ly,  .-u  1  :  {JO 
(•ee  Bdckh,  c.  9)  is  not  to  be  much  relied  on  ; 
•iBe»  «v  4ft  M  Inww  irhctfcw  dMt  mtie  WM  «9net, 
or  only  a|>[>n(vimat<'. 

On  the  whole,  the  result  obtained  Gram  the  corns 

pntaMy  Mmt  t»  the  mth. 

1^  CiMmectum  between  WeiffhU  and  Meaturtt. 
TTpoii  the  intereating,  but  rery  difficult,  subjects 
flf  the  conoccttoQ  of  the  Greek  Kid  Roman  weights 
with  ftM  aMihMV  moA  «f  b««b  with  thi>  Greek 
meiuun's,  our  spnce  doM  nut  permit  us  to  add  any- 
thini;  to  the  pasMges  qnotcd  frum  Bockb  and 
Grr>te  under  Mbnsusa,  fX.  754  ;  wd  Ift  wluU  is 
•aid  und.  r  Qi  AnRAVTAf- 
iS.  Aiit/ktntH!*, —  The  following  are  the  chief 
•■IhoritiM  on  thft  tubject  of  a»ciont  weights, 
money,  {iml  in<*»i>\rT«"«. 

t.  AmyrHi  A  mt^trrttiet.  —  In  addition  to  the  classic 
wrHefl  in  general,  es|)ecially  tbo  bistoritm  and 
geo}fTBpher%  (1)  the  AneUnt  GramtnarUms  and 
lexico^pherB  contain  many  scattered  notice*, 
oome  of  which  arc  preserved  from  the  hut  metro- 
loftieal  treati»es  of  Dardamtf,  Diodarai,  Polemar- 
chin,  and  othfTi*.  (2)  We  po^sMs  a  nnmWr  "f 
smuJt  mHroitxjiml  trratise*^  which  axe  priutfd  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  Stephanns's  T%emmru9  Linguae 
f';>if'rrrr,  find  with  thf  works  (if  fJfilcn,  ^ol.  x\x. 
««i  KUhn.  The  moat  important  of  thera  are,  that 
Mcribed  to  Dieseondeo,  the  ^ilecn  entitlod  ir<pl 
pttTfutv  u^poir, and  tin-  fxtmct  from  tlio  Kcxr^TjTj^ta  ' 
of  CieopAtni.  Besides  these,  we  have  a  good 
tfCktiie  on  the  8«bject,  printed  b  the  Benedictine 
Amaleda  Groeea^  fp.893,  foil  ,  and  in  MontfHucon's 
PaleogrxtphU  Gnrtjue^  pp.  369,  foil,  t  — twrj  works, 
of  but  little  value,  ascribed  to  Epiphmiius,  ontitlod 
*hA  fnhpttp  Kol  CTaB{mv  and  it^Km6niirm 
fifTp6$¥^  printed  in  the  Varia  Sarri  of  Stt  ph.  I.o 
Moyne,  vol.  i.  pp.  470,  foil. :  —  various  writings  ot 
Hemn  (see  Diet,  o/*  Biop.  *.  v.) :  —  and  a  trartioe 
1\  Didynms  (if  A!(?xnndria,  fi^rpa  napftdpwp  koI 
vtwToiwy  (uAwi',  published  by  Angelo  Mai  from  a 
MS.  in  the  AmbnsiMi  Library  at  Mtbu,  IAI7, 
J^vo.  C(  rUiiit  diffit  iiU'i.'s  rcs]n'et:n(^  tlic  aiithorsliip  i 
of  some  of  th«  works  ars  discussed  by  B4kkh, 
c  2.  In  Latin,  we  have  two  woifcs  by  Priscian  ; 
the  one  in  prose,  entitled,  D»  ^/ptris  et  Xomimbmt 
Numerornm  et  tie  Ntmmis  ar  Pori<fcrif/ui  <u{ 
JSym niuciiuin  Liber;  the  other  is  the  pot-m  iJe 
Ptmtteribmt  ei  MtmtmrU,  in  208  hexameter  verses, 
wliii  h  is  commonly  ancribed  to  Hhemnins  Fannins, 
and  which  it  printed  in  Wenisdorf  *8  Fotine  lAMtmi 
MmKm,  Tol.  Y.  irt.  1.  pp.  IbIL,  and  in  Weber\ 
fnrptts  Poetarum  lAitinontm,  pp.  l^^n^  1370. 
The  statements  of  all  these  meirologicol  Mtiters 
must  be  used  with  gmt  caution  on  aeeetmtof  tlietr 
I;if(- aijc.  (^)  Thi-  t:]iu^f  Ejristinff  i%fonufnenf»  stich 
u  buildings,  mcoiurcs,  veoseU,  weiffhts,  nnd  coins, 
have  been  nientioaed  ia  the  artide*  MsNsuBi^ 
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anv!  Xt  mmcs.     Further  infflmaliM  MyH&f  ' 

tht'iu  Will  be  fouud  ui  Bo^kh.  ' 

il  Afod^  IVorIa :  ae*  the  Bat  giveattOi  orf 
of  the  article  NfMMrs.  The  prpsrnt  pnauflo 
otir  knowledge  is  marked  bj  the  wfuk  a(  fiockk, 
•ooAmfefctMdta,  with  lir.Of«le>Rfis««riL 
Thi-rc  IR  no  Kitisfaclory  EngVish  worV  m  '.he  ab- 
ject. The  best,  so  fisr  aa  it  goes,  is  the  o«:iiiiBt  et 
Raper,  mUm  PkikmpUemt  TWaefe.  hd. 
Mr.  Husseyli  w^-rk  it  very  useful,  bat  iu  nlv 
is  much  impaired  by  the  want  of  ntore  tt  tk: 
criticism,  at  ooce  ingenii^us  aitd  f^ond,  vhick  Us 
guided  Bikkh  to  so  many  now  and  firm  toahi 
amidflt  intficaciea  which  wcte  hi,fiaa  Hmmiti  hspe- 
less. 

For  a  genefal  view  of  th*  vmlae  of  the  woal  , 

wetjrhtu,  rnrasures.  and  innTif»T  in  tirrma  ol<nr<nni,  ' 
sec  the  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  worL     [P.i } 
PONDO.  [Linu.)  | 
PONS  (-y^^ipo),  a  bridgei.    The  roost  aao^c:  ; 
bridge  upon  record,  of  which  the  oonstzoctioa  ' 
been  described,  ia  the  one  erected  by  Nitotsiisw  j 
the  Euphrates  at  Babylon.    (Herod.  L  ISti.)  it  ! 
was  in  the  nature  of  n  drawhri<!r(* ;  and 
sistt'd  mtxfly  of  static  piers  without  artie%  bet  ; 
connected  with  OM  another  Vy  a  faMSWoA  d 
plank  in?,  which  was  rrinnved  at  nie^t  t»  pccw/.  • 
the  inhabitants  from  pasainc  over  from  the  dsiStasn 
sides  of  the  liver  to  eoaansiC  vataal  dsfndnsMi 
The  stones  were  fiistt'ii<-d  ttkcrct^ir  1  y  ir-i 
soldered  with  lead ;  and  the  picn  vers  buit  *ks!n  I 
the  bed  oT  the  nver  wao  free  ^mn  watcf,  Wi  cmw 
having  been  diverted  into  a  large  kkr,  w^uehvsi 
again  restored  to  the  tmuit  channel  whoa  tkewh 
had  been  completed.    (HcrwL  L  e.)  Ompaie  ths 
description  given  by  Diodonis  Steulus  {il  8,  i 
p.  121,  ed.  Weaaefag),  who  Mcribei  the  iwt »  I 
Semiramis. 

Tempomrr  hridgva    conatrarted  vfcm 
called  <rx««a»    (Hcsych.  .«.  r.  ;   IlTrd.  vil  I 
Aesch.  Per$.  63,  ed.  BloroC,  et  Gloss.),  wm  alw 
of  very  early  iavcntioD.    Danitta  is  antiael  m 

thrown  a  liriilvfv  of  t\us  V.M'i  *<«r  I 
Tbmcian  Bosnonis  (Ucrod.  iv.  ;  k«  k 

have  no  dalaita  iti|ieeting  it,  beyond  the  bhbs  sf 
its  architeci,  Maidroclos  of  Samoa.  (Herod.    87,  I 
BR.)    The  one  constructed  by  ord  r  r>f  .VenEst 
a<:n»4*  the  Hellespont  is  more  celel»A*<-d,  :ujd  \m 
been  minutely  described  by  Hnodotus  (vil  3Sl  ' 
It  was  built  at  the  p!art?  whcrp  the  Clierssw*^ 
forms  almost  a  right  angle,  between  the  t««»  . 
Seatos  and  Madytus  on  the  one  aide,  and  AhfAa  I 
on  the  other.    The  flr^t  bridpe.  which  m  ttffl- 
fttracted  at  this  spot,  Ti-as  washed  a^-sj  by  a  t^iis 
almost  immediately  after  it  was  completed  {Hercd  I 
vii.  3<\  and  of  this  no  details  are  itivrn,  Tue 
subsequent  one  was  executed  under  the  dirtctusi 
of  a  different  set  of  architects.  (  Jd.Z6.)  Bi*^^ 
them  appear  to  have  partaken  of  the  naturr  <t' 
su<f)ef>m>u  briiii;''?,  the  p!atf>.rm  w h ich  fona#d  the 
passage- way  bi  ing  secured  upon  coomtoM  caMes 
formed  by  rof^  of  flax  (XswaoAisov)  aai  fffP* 
(8i/g\(»'wV)  twisted  together,  and  thw  ftrrttW 
tight  by  means  of  wiitdlaaacs  {Imn)  on  em-h  »»dc. 

The'  bridgea  hitherto  nMntacned  cairaM  be 
strictly  detiomin  itcd  Grp.  k,  a'.th  'Utrh  tfc  ar:b 
tecta  by  whom  the  two  hut  were  caustnctrd  vm 
nativea  of  the  Oraek  iilaDda.  Bat  At  fiujP*' 
mention  of  the  word  in  Homer  proves  thst  toiro 
were  not  unccmmnn  in  the  Grvvk  <-uti'K  orati*** 
in  the  western  part  of  Asia  MiiMU*,  «lurai{  lui  tlM 
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The  Qreek  term  fara  pcmtaitent  bridge  Isyt^ivpa, 
vkidl  the  ancient  ctymologiBU  connected  with  the 
Oephyniei  (^rt<pvpa7oi),  »  {k'0])1c  wliuin  Horddotm 
(t,  57)  states  to  have  ho<-ii  I'hoenicians,  thuugh 
they  prateitded  to  have  come  from  Eretria;  and 
the  etrmfilopi^ts  accurdiuply  tell  m  that  the  first 
bridge  in  Grewo  was  built  by  thia  people  across 
tbe  Cephlssus ;  but  such  ao  aiphmtim  ia  opposed 
to  sound  etymology  and  commm  senae.  Ai  the 
riren  of  Greece  were  email,  and  the  aae  of  the  arch 
known  to  them  only  to  a  limited  extent  [Alici's], 
il  is  probable  that  their  bridges  were  built  entirely 
of  wood,  or,  at  best,  were  nothing  more  than  a 
wooden  platform  i>up|>ort4>d  upon  sii<ne  piers  at 
cadi  exttemilj,  Iik«  that  of  Nitociis  described 
above.  Plinj  (H.  M  iv.  I )  mentknw  a  bridge 
ov^  r  the  AcluTon  1000  feet  in  length  ;  and  also 
lays  (ir.  21)  that  the  isiand  Kul)o«:a  was  joiaed 
to  Boeotia  by  a  bridge ;  but  it  is  probabia  Aat 
both  these  work*  wm  csccnted  after  the  Biman 
oonqoest. 

Ia  Oieeee  also,  at  well  as  in  Italy,  the  term 

hriJffe  was  usod  l<>  signifv  a  roadway  raised  upon 
piea  or  arches  to  connect  tbe  opposite  sides  of  a 
Anne*  erea  wliera  ao  water  flowed  tluough  it 
(tV  7«<>vpar,  %  H\  Mtvcs  ^y,  Xca.  AmaA. 
Ti.  5.  8  22). 

The  Romant  were  mdeahtedly  the  lint  people 
who  applied  th>?  arch  to  the  coiutntction  of  bridges, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  erect  structures 
«i  great  beaaty  and  toliditr,  aa  irdl  aa  nUlity ; 

for  by  this  means  the  openings  lietwefn  t'lf  pirrs 
f(ff  the  conrenience  of  navigation,  which  la  tliC 
hridgea  of  Babylon  and  Greece  mut  have  been  very 
Barrow,  could  be  extended  to  any  necessary  spin. 

Tbe  width  of  the  pasM^e-way  in  a  Roman 
bridge  WW  ennmonly  nanow,  as  compared  with 
modem  stnictnres  of  the  same  kind,  and  corre- 
sponded with  the  road  (jsia)  leading  to  and  firom 
it.  It  i^-as  divided  into  three  parla.  The  centre 
one,  for  h'^rs-es  and  carriages,  was  denominated 
^{/rr  or  iter;  and  tbe  raued  footpaths  on  each 
aide  {dteunoria)^  which  were  enclosed  by  parapet 
wall^  similar  in  use  and  appmnince  to  xh^pbttttu 
ux  the  basilica.    [Basilica,  p.  lilfl,  b.J 

Eight  bridgea  acrasa  the  Tiber  are  enumerated 
by  P.  Victor  as  belonj^ing  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
L  Of  these  the  nio-'t  cilehratcd,  iu  well  as  the 
moat  aadent,  was  tiie  I^ons  SuBLicirs,  so  called 
because  it  was  built  of  wood ;  sitUicat^  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Fonniani,  meanuig  wooden  beams. 
(Peatua,  a.  v.  SMidum.)  It  was  built  by  Anrus 
Martins,  when  be  united  the  Jauicuhim  to  the  city 
(Lir.  i.  33;  Dionys.  iii,  p.  183X  and  became  re- 
nowned from  the  well-known  feat  of  Horatius 
Cocles  io  tbe  war  with  Porsenna.  (Lir.  ii. 
10;  VaL  Max.  iif.  2.  §  1 ;  Dionys.  v.  pp.  295, 
2iH>.)  In  consequence  of  the  delay  and  ditficiiUy 
then  experienced  in  breaking  it  down,  it  was  re- 
amstmcted  without  nailt,  in  aneh  a  manner  that 
each  beam  could  be  removed  and  M  l.R  'd  at  ])le.v 
sure.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  23.)  It  was  so  rebuilt 
by  the  ponttfices  (Dinnys.  iii.  p.  183),  from  which 
fact,  according  to  V'arro  (/><;  Li«ff.  Lai.  T.  83), 
they  derived  their  name;  and  it  waa  afterwards 
considered  ao  aaered,  that  no  repain  eould  be  made 
in  it  without  previous  sacrifice  conducted  by  the 
pontifez  in  penwn.  (Dionys.  iL  Lc.)  In  the 
■ge  of  Augnstas  it  waa  atill  a  wooden  bridge,  as 
18  manifest  from  the  epithet  roltorro,  I  y  Ovid 
{FttfL  T.  621)  s  ia  which  state  it  appears  to  have 
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remained  at  the  time  of  Oth(\  when  it  was  carried 
awny  by  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber.  (Tadt.  I/igL 
i.  8C,  who  calls  it  pon^  .toWV  /m*. )  In  later  ages  it 
was  also  called  pons  Aeinihuty  probably  from  the 
name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt ;  bat 
who  this  Ar-niilins  was  is  nnccrtain.  It  may  have 
been  Aeniilius  L«'piduB  the  triumvir,  or  probably 
the  Aemiiioa  Lepidus  who  was  censor  with  Muna* 
tins  Plancns,  tmder  Augustus,  ten  years  after  the 
pons  tmblicius  fell  duwii,  as  related  by  Dion  Cassias 
(p.  423,  c)  We  1  am  from  P.  Victor,  in  his  de« 
scription  of  the  Regio  xL,  that  these  two  bridgea 
were  one  and  the  same — Aerailius  qui  ante  sub* 
licius."  It  is  called  Aemilian  by  Juvenal  (Sat. 
vL  32)  and  Lampridins  (Heliog.  c  17),  but  it  ia 
menticmed  by  Capitolinus  {Antimin  Piu$^  c.  8)  as 
the  pong  SuUn-iits  ;  which  passage  is  alone  sulii- 
caoat  to  refute  tbe  aaaertion  of  some  writers  that  it 
waa  built  of  alone  at  the  period  when  the  name  «f , 
Aemiliua  wai  glf«n  t»  iw  (Nwdiaif  Mm»  AiU, 
viii.  3.) 

Thia  bridge  waa  a  fimwrite  leaert  for  beggars, 

who  used  to  »\t  upon  it  and  demand  alms.  (Senec 
D«  Vit.  Beat.  25.)  Hence  the  expreiaioo  of  Ja« 
venal  (xiv.  134%  aiiqtih  de  ponte^  for  a  b^^gar, 
(Compare  also  Juv.  iv.  IIC.) 

It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Avcntine,  and 
waa  tbe  bridge  over  which  C.  Graeehua  directed 
hi=  fli^^lit  when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  opponents, 
(Tlut.  Ciroock,  p.  842,  c. ;  compare  VaL  Max.  iv.  7* 
§  2;  Ovid.  ML  Ti  477.) 

II.  Pons  Palatinus  formed  the  rn:Tirrunica- 
tiou  between  the  Palatine  and  its  vjcnnties  JUid 
the  Janiculum,  and  stood  at  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  **  ponte  Rotto."  It  is  thouglit  that  the 
words  of  Livy  (xL  51)  have  reference  to  this  bridge. 
It  was  repaired  by  Atigoatna.  {fitter^  ap.  Gntt. 
p.  160.  n.  1.) 

III.  IV.  Pons  I'ABRicif s  and  Pons  Camus 
were  the  two  which  connected  the  Insula  Tiberina 
with  the  opposite  sides  of  the  rix  er  ;  the  first  with 
the  city,  and  the  latter  with  the  Jamcuhnn.  Both 
are  still  remaining.  The  pons  Fabncius  was  on- 
ginally  of  wood,  but  waa  rebuilt  hy  L.  Fabrlcius, 
the  cunUor  riorum^  as  the  inscriplioii  tcstilies,  u 
short  time  pieTiouB  to  tbe  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  p.  50) ;  which  passage  of  Dion 
Cassias,  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Horace  (Sai.  ii.  3. 36),  warrant  the  wsaamption  that 
it  was  then  first  built  of  ^tone.  It  is  now  called 
^  Ponte  quattro  capi.'*  The  pons  Ccstius  is,  by 
some  authors,  supposed  to  have  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Cestins  Gnilua,  tbfe  per- 
son  mentioned  by  Pliny  (x.  60  ;  Tacit.  Aim,  vL 
31),  though  it  is  more  reasonaLle  to  conclude 
that  it  was  constructed  before  the  termination  of 
the  republic,  as  no  private  hidividaal  woidd  have 
l»ecn  permitted  to  give  his  oai,  inun  to  a  public 
work  under  tbe  empire.  (Nardini,  L  c.)  Tbe  in- 
scriptiona  now  renuuning  are  in  commemoration  of 
Valcntinianus,  Valens,  and  Oratianus,  the  emperora 
by  whom  it  was  restored.  Both  these  bridges  are 
rcpreaoited  in  tbe  following  woodcut ;  that  on  the 
right  haiid  is  the  pons  Fabriciiu,  and  is  curious  as 
being  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  works  which 
bear  a  date  daring  tbe  republic ;  the  pona  Ceatitta 
on  the  left  rcprr ? -15^?  iVh^  rtTorls  of  a  much  later 
age  ;  and,  instead  of  the  buildin|;a  now  seen 
upon  the  idaad,  the  temples  which  originally 
.^tood  thacf  u  wdl  at  the  ulaiid  itadm^  hava  been 

[restored. 
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V.  Poms  Janiculknrir,  which  led  dirtctto  the 
Janiculam.  The  name  of  iu  founder  and  the 
period  of  tta  conatmction  are  unknown  ;  bat  it 
occupied  the  »it«  of  the  present  **  ponte  Siato," 
which  was  built  bj  Sixtuj  IV.  upon  the  rains  of 
the  old  bridge. 

VI.  Pons  VATTCANr8,iocalled  because  it  formed 
the  communication  between  the  Campus  Martius 
and  Campus  Vaticanus.  When  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  very  low,  restiges  of  the  piers  are  still 
discernible  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San 
Spirito.  Dj  modem  topographists  this  bridge  is 
often  called    Pons  TriumphaliSf**  but  without  any 


claMtcal  authoritr  ;  the  inference,  howem,  b  wt 
improbable,  because  it  led  directly  fmin  thf  Caa>- 
ptu  to  the  Giros  Cinnae  (now  McHite  Mirio),  bm 
which  the  triumphal  procr««ions  descended. 

VII.  Pons  Aklu  s,  built  by  Hadrka,  vttl 
led  from  the  city  to  the  Maasoleam  [MACsoitrs] 
of  that  emperor,  now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  Sc 
Angclo.  (Spart,  Hadr.  c  1 9  ;  Dion  Cut.  Ixx 
p.  7f>7,  K.)  A  representation  of  this  bridge  is  firm 
in  the  following  woodcut,  taken  frvex  a  lasdsl  d 
exUnt  It  affords  a  specimen  of  the  style  onpls^ 
at  the  period  when  the  fine  arts  are  tnowAwj  M 
have  been  at  their  grcateat  perfectioa  at  Roae. 
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VIII.  Poxn  MiLvirs,  on  the  Via  F1nminia,now 
ponte  Molle,  was  built  by  Aemilius  Scaurus  the 
censor  (Aiir.  Vict.  De  Virit  lUuttr.  c.  27.  §  8), 
and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  about  forty-five  years 
after  its  formation.  Upon  this  bridge  the  amluissa- 
dors  of  the  AUobroges  were  arrested  by  Cicoro'i 
retainers  during  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  (Cic 
in  Cat.  iii,  2.)  Catulus  and  Pompoy  encimp«'d 
here  against  Lepidus  when  he  attempted  to  annul 
the  acU  of  Sulla.  (Floras,  iii.  23.)  Its  vicinity 
wag  A  favourite  place  of  resort  for  pleasure  and  de- 
bauchery in  the  licentious  reign  of  Nero.  (Tacit. 
Amn.  xiii.  47.)  And  finally,  it  was  at  this  spot  that 
the  battle  between  Maxentiiis  and  Constantine, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  took 
place.  (A.  p.  312.) 


The  Roman  bridges  witbont  the  citr 
too  many  to  be  enumeral/^i  here.    Th«T  fi***" 
one  of  the  chief  embellishments  in  sllthepoto 
roads  ;  and  their  numerous  and  stup«»A>^  i** 
mains,  still  existing  in  Italy,  Portngll,  »Dd  Spa. 
attest,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  soileof  P»*^* 
with  which  their  works  of  natiotol  utility 
always  carried  on.    Subjoined  is  a  reprrwnaJ''' 
of  the  bridge  at  Ariminum  {Ritniiti),  which  rSBSim 
entire:  it  was  commenced  by  Aagnitos  sd^  ^ 
minated  by  Tiberius,  as  we  leam  from  the  «'"^ 
tion,  which  is  still  extant.    It  is  intn>3TWsl  b 
order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  rtvk  "f 
during  the  age  of  Vitraviua,  that  peailiar  *' 
transition  between  the  austere  simplicitT  of  th^  i*- 
public  and  the  profuse  magnificence  of  the  mpii^ 


The  bridge  thrown  across  the  bay  of  Raine  bv 
Caligula  (Dion  Ca«.  lix.  p.  652,  k  ;  Suet.  CaL  19), 


the  useless  undertaking  of  a  prefligate  frmtt,  i*** 
not  require  any  further  notice  ;  but  the  Ui^ 
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which  Trajan  'built  acrofls  the  Dnnubc,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  humnn  ingenuity, 
Brast  not  pass  unmentioned.  A  full  occonnt  of 
its  construction  is  given  by  Dion  Cauius  (Ixviii. 
p.  776,  B.);  And  it  is  also  mentioned  by  the  younger 
Pliny  {.Ep.  Tiii.  4  ;  compare  Procopius,  De  Aedi- 
Iteiis).  The  form  of  it  is  given  in  the  annexed 
voodcut,  from  a  representation  of  it  on  the  column 
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of  Tmjan  at  Rome  ;  which  hns  given  rise  to 
much  controversy,  as  it  does  not  agree  in  many 
resp«*cts  with  the  description  of  Dion  Cassius.  The 
inscription,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this 
bridge,  is  quoted  by  Leunclav.  p.  1041.  6,  and  by 
Oruter,  448.  S. 

Sub  jugum  ecce  rapitur  it  Danuvius. 


It  will  he  observed  that  the  piers  only  are  of 
stone,  and  the  snperstmcture  of  wood. 

The  Cont«  Marsigli,  in  a  letter  to  Montfancon 
(Giomale  dt*  Letiemti  d"  Italia^  vol.  xxiu  p.  1 1 6), 
gives  the  probable  measurements  of  this  stnicture, 
from  observations  made  upon  the  spot,  which  will 
serve  as  a  faithful  commentary  upon  the  text  of 
Dion.  He  considers  that  the  whole  line  consisted 
of  23  piers  and  22  arches  (making  the  whole  bridge 
about  3010  feet  long,  and  48  in  height),  which  are 
much  more  than  the  number  displayed  upon  the 
eolomn.  Bat  this  is  easily  accounted  for  without 
impairing  the  authority  of  the  artist's  work.  A 
few  arches  were  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
features  of  the  bridge,  without  continuing  the  mono- 
tonons  uniformity  of  the  whole  line,  which  would 
have  produced  an  effect  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  sculpture.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hadrian  (Dion 
Casa.  /.  c),  under  the  pretence  that  it  would  facili- 
tate the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman 
territories,  but  in  reality,  it  is  said,  from  jealousy 
and  despair  of  being  able  himself  to  accomplish 
any  equally  great  undertaking  ;  which  is  supposed 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  foct  that  he  afterwards  put 
to  d<-ath  the  architect,  Artcmidorus,  under  whose 
directions  it  was  constructed. 

The  Romans  also  denominated  by  the  name  of 
pemiet  the  causeways  which  in  modem  language 
■re  termed  "  viaducts. Of  these  the  Pons  ad 
Nonam,  now  called  ponte  Nono,  near  the  ninth 
mile  from  Rome  on  the  Via  Praenestina  is  a  fine 
specimen. 

Amongst  the  bridges  of  temporary  use,  which 
were  made  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  a  cam- 
paign, the  most  celebrated  is  that  constnicted  by 
Juliua  Caesar  over  the  Rhine  within  the  short 
period  of  ten  days.  It  was  built  entirely  of  wood, 
and  the  whole  process  of  its  construction  is  mi- 
nutely detailed  by  its  author  {De  Bell.  Gall.  iv.  ]  7)- 
An  elevation  of  it  is  given  by  Palladio,  constructed 
in  conformity  with  the  account  of  Caesar,  which 
haa  been  copied  in  the  edition  of  Oudendorp  and 
in  the  Delphin  edition. 

Vegctius  (iii.  7),  Herodian  (viii.  4,  8),  and 
Lucan  (iv.  420)  mention  the  use  of  casks  (dolia, 
cupae)  by  the  Romans  to  support  rafts  for  the  pas- 


sage of  an  army  ;  and  Vegetius  {L  e.)  says  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  Roman  army  to  carry  with 
them  small  boats  {monortdi)  hollowed  out  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  together  with  planks  and  nails,  so 
that  a  bridge  could  be  constructed  and  bound  to- 
gether with  ropes  upon  any  emergency  without 
loss  of  time.  Pompey  passed  the  Euphrates  by  a 
similar  device  during  the  Mithridatic  war.  (Flonis, 
iii.  5.)  The  preceding  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas- 
relief  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  will  afford  an  idea 
of  the  general  method  of  construction  and  form  of 
these  bridges,  of  which  there  are  several  designs 
upon  the  same  monument,  all  of  which  greatly  re- 
semble each  other. 

When  the  Comitia  were  held,  the  voters,  in  order 
to  reach  the  enclosure  called  trptum  and  ortVe, 
passed  over  a  wooden  platform,  elevated  above  the 
ground,  which  was  called  pons  lujfraffiorum,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  their  votes 
without  confusion  or  collusion. 

Pons  is  also  used  to  signify  the  platform  (^iri- 
€d0pa^  lino€d.6pa)  used  for  embarking  in  or  dis- 
embarking from,  a  ship. 

**  Interea  Aeneas  socios  de  puppibus  altts 
Pontibus  exponit."       Virg.  Am.  x.  288. 

The  method  of  using  these  pontes  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  verj'  curious 
intaglio  representing  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
discovered  at  Bovillae  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
1 7th  century  ;  which  is  given  by  Fabretti,  Syntatrma 
de  Column.  Trajani^  p.  315.  (See  further,  liirt, 
Lehre  der  Gebaudcy  §  x.)  [A.  R.] 


PO'NTIFEX  ('KpoStSduTKoXoSf  Upov6fioi^  Upo~ 
^vAo^,  itpwfxLyrrjs).  The  origin  of  this  word  is 
explained  in  various  ways.  Q.  Scaevola,  who  was 
himself  pontifex  maximus,  derived  it  from  poste 
and  fiuerty  and  Varro  from  pon«,  because  the  pon- 
tiffs, he  says,  had  built  the  prns  sublicius,  and 
afterwards  fre<iuently  restored  it,  that  it  might  be 
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t»^«ljlr  to  perfrimi  Bacrfim  on  rach  »*idi'  of  tVir 
Tiber.  (V 

l)ionrs.  iu  73,)  Thi«  »Uitcmcnt  ix,  howprtr,  cnn- 
Inwiii  tivl  liv  ihr  tr.niition  wli  i  li  a-vriln  s  tlu-  }>nnd- 
hxg  of  tW  pons  kubiicitu  to  Aticiu  MHrtmi  ^Lir.  i. 
83>,  at  *  tuM  whM  Um  fMMHtiflSi  had  loof  existed 

JUttutUe.  pt.  173)  thinki  that  ftontifeit  u  only  nnother 
lbff«  fcr  pompijim,  vliicb  wvald  dwnMterife  dw 
p  "itiTs  niily  as  llir  inan:\i;<Tii  and  coiidurton  of 
public  proceHioQi  md  solemaitiei.  Bot  it  •eems 
nr  man  jKtkM»  thst  th*  w«ri  a  hmed  ftom 
^•a*  aad  ^^temv  (in  the  tignificatioa  of  the  Greek 
A to  perfono  a  cacriftce),  and  that  conseqaently 
it  signi&et  the  priest*  who  offered  ncrificei  upon 
tha  Bridipi.  The  ancient  lacrifice  to  wiliek  tlu  • 
nsmf  thus  a!1nf1'-s,  i*  t1i.it  of  tho  Arc^ans  tV.-- 
•acred  or  tublictan  bridg«9,  which  U  ilijH:nU.d  by 
DiMjrtiM  (L  Mt  oanqMn  Amii).  Greek  writer*, 

Tb«  RoMm  pMliflb  famed  tlw  mat  flhutriooi 

amon^'  the  great  con<-;;<  s  of  prit-'tts.  Tli'  ir  insli- 
ttttioo,  likt  tliat  af  all  iniportaot  inatt«n  of  reli- 
fioo,  waa  aacribad  la  Nnma.  (Lit.  I  96  ;  Dienvt. 
u.  73.)  The  number  of  pontiff*  appointed  hf  tkit 
king  w-as  four  (Liv.  z.  6),  and  at  tfuir  h^d  was 
the  pontifcx  roasirou*,  who  i«  generally  not  mcludcd 
when  the  number  of  poDtiffc  i«  m<^ntioned.  Cicero 
(lU  ftf  PhJJ.  ii.  I  4),  liowover,  iticlud'-.'*  tht»  potitlfi  x 
ituxiruu*  when  he  tavs  that  Nuina  appuinu»i  hve 
Kial»alnr  (HitL  <f  H»m^  L  p.  302,  Ae. ; 
irp  Jii.  p.  410  ;  TJv.  x.  6  ;  Cic.  dt  Tir  PuU. 
ii.  9)  luppoic*  with  gn  at  pmbabiiity,  that  the  ori- 
ginal number  af  (bur  pr>ntifft  (no<  indudtttf  tlia 

pontifcx  tnaiiiiiiis")  liad  ri'fcr.  iici-  to  tli«-  two  <  iirllrjtl 
tribe*  of  the  Komani,  the  Kamne*  and  i  itiea,  vo 
tkat  eaeli  triba  waa  reprNentad  by  two  pontiffs. 
In  thi?  year  a.  c.  300,  the  O^lnian  Uw  raued  the 
numl>or  of  pontifTt  to  eight,  or,  including  the  pon- 
tifcx nuuitniu,  to  nine,  and  four  of  them  were  to 
be  plabdans.  (Liv.  z.  6.)  The  pontifex  ntxiinua, 
li.iwfTrr.  rAnt:rnif«d  to  be  a  patrician  down  to  tbf 
yt^if  b.  c  2^4,  when  Tib.  Coruncaoius  was  the  first 
plebeian  who  waa  iavailtd  with  thii  dignity.  (Liv. 
Efit.  lU.)  Til  is  nnmV><T  nf  |vmtiffs  rfnitiined  (va 
a  long  time  unaltered,  until  iu  ti  I  &  a  the  dictator 
Balla  ioenMad  it  la  fifteen  {Uw,  BpiL  %9\  and 

J.  Gti'sar  to  *.ixt«-«Ti,    (Dion  Cas*.  xlii.  51.)  In 
both  these  change*  the  pontifex  maximus  is  in- 
cluded in  tha  numbec   Dnrinf  the  empire  the 
tiuiiiIxT  varied,  thaugh  m  the  whole  finaeD 
pf^ara  to  have  been  the  regular  number. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  pontiffs  was  also 
different  at  different  timaa.  It  appears  that  after 
their  institutiou  hy  Numa,  the  college  had  the 
right  of  co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege died  (for  all  tbe  peatiflb  held  their  afllce  fcr 
lifr),  the  monih<rs  ni<  t  an  l  t'!t»i:tvii  a  siiccesior, 
who  after  his  election  wm  inaugurated  by  the 
aiigua.  (I>iony&  iL  SO,  73.)   Thia  election  was 

Bomciinics  callfd  cnjilu).  {Civ\\\vi\  i.  12.)  In  the 
year  212  B.  c  Livy  (xxv.  5)  speak*  of  the  el<M:iion 
■of  a  pontifex  nuuiimiii  in  the  eomitia  (probably 
the  eomitia  tributa)  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  ap- 
pointing this  high-pric«t.  Rut  in  relating  thf 
event*  of  the  year  181  n  r.  he  again  states  tlmt 
the  appointment  of  the  t  hi.-f  [.ontitT  tuok  place  by 
the  co-optation  of  the  college.  (Mv.  xl.  42.  )  How 
these  anomalies  arose  (unless  Livy  expresses  hira- 
Mlf  cufdenly)  it  iinoertutt  (aee  Gtttdii^  JL«.  p. 


PONTIFEX. 

Sr.i)  ;  for,  as  f;ir  m  wr  koow,  the  first  attmspt 
deprive  the  coH<>gv  of  its  right  of  a>  opta:<jn.  tsA 
to  transfer  tbe  pofwr  *f  tlsttiun  to  the  p^fi?.  toa 
not  ron-ic  imiil  thf  xrar  B.  a  1  15,  Vtt  i^-r-  trfs-Te 
C.  Liciinus  Cnuaus  ;  but  il  was  imsamtd  *tj  t6e 
praetor  a  Laelius.    (Cic  49  Am.  AM. 

Avr  iii.  2.)  In  IH}  a  c.  the  itxer-HL  ■mu 
successfully  repeated  by  the  tnboike  Co.  DaaiteNi 
AbeaobaHMt;  and  a  law  (Lex  Doantia)  waa  Aa 
pftsi^d.  which  traiisft-m-d  xhr^  n^ht  of  ^If^.tTllg 
members  of  the  great  coU^^  of  prk)^  u  Iks 
people  (probably  ia  tbe  esniin  tributa)  ;  tlak  k 
the  people  elected  K  candidate,  who  n-a.*  sutit 
a  member  of  the  college  by  the  ci>-optaiii»  of  the 
prints  themselves,  so  that  the  co-optati<v  ahb«aph 
stiU  aaoeeaary,  became  a  mere  mattr  r  >a  funa.  tC<. 

Tat.  lu  12  ;  Sueto«i.  Ami,  2.>  The  lex  i>sBUia 
was  repealed  hy  SoUa  ia  a  lex  Coraifin  it  Sms^ 

dotiis  (B)  B.  r.\  whtch  restored  to  the  grrstt  prindv 
collies  their  full  right  of  co-i»tatia.   (Liv.  Sf^ 
89  ;  P*t^Asm«s2NWMLpkl<»9;ed.aMl2r; 
Dion  C<iM.  xxxvii.  37.)    In  ihc  rear  53  B-C  l?t 
law  of  SttUa  was  abolished,  aud  the  Doauttu  hs 
waa  rtrtorcd,  bat  net  in  it*  iuD  extent ;  fcr  it  aif 
now  determined,  thai  in  case  of  a  ncsoey  ti» 
college  itsrtf  shonld  nowiirate  twt«  candiJat-*. and 
the  people  elect  one  ol'  tiiem.    Tbi*  mc^d?  f  fr*» 
ceeding  b  ezpfcarfj  iNBtiMMd  in  x^r^sA  'm  th« 
.iprrT-^'Tio'^!  of  augnra,  and  wn?,  ni?  G..>aL»*,  the 
•oiue  lu  that  of  the  ponti&.   (Ck.  fit^  ii.  %) 
Jaiin*  Q»»mt  did  natalMrlUaaadMM  Ini 
tia,  but  M.  .\nt(iTiius  ftgain  ro*torei3  the  np^l  <k 
co-optaUo  to  the  college.    (Lhos  Caa*.  xliv.  »^ 
Tbe  college  of  ponttflb  biid  tbe  lapRW  mfc- 
tciiilmce  of  all  matters  of  religion,  and  '  f  th  '  .~< 
and  persons  connected  »Hth  prabllc  as  well  as  pn- 
vale  worship.    A  general  outline  of  their  nrfts 
and  functions  is  given  by  Liry  (i.  20)  and  Diosr- 
sius  (?i.  73).    This  power  is  said      V/ -  b«« 
given  to  them  by  Nutna  ;  and  he  also  eijt."-^*?^  f 
their  Ictaping  the  books  containing  the  ritoal  «• 
(iinancf^^,  toirctln  r  with  the  oblfi^T-i-nn  :d  rinic- 
funuauon  to  any  one  who  might  coosuit  lam  « 
matters  of  religion.   Tbey  bad  la  f«ri  >IF~^ 
any  im".;iiWitv  in  iht'  obscrv.ancf  of  re' ir-'Vii  i 


that  nugbt  arise  from  a  neglect  of  tlw  taoM 
cttBtonH,  or  from  tbe  iatmdwclioii  af  fcraftniK 


They  had  nut  only  to  determine  in  what  nnuBf 
I  ho  htfavenly  gods  should  be  worshipped,  hai  ab» 
the  proper  form  of  burials,  and  how  thesoubaf  tie 
dapoltd  f  iMMt)  were  to  be  appeased ;  ia  li^ 
manner  what  signs  eithor  in  lijhtnlni:  or  «*k<r 
phcaomcna  were  U»  be  received  and  au«^<td«i« 
They  had  the  judicial  dacitiiB  in  all  aatltfitf 
ligioti,  \vh»'lher  private  pfr<ionfs,  mA2iitnst<^  ^ 
priests  were  concerned,  and  in  eases  where  tsc  ti- 
isting  lawt  er  rntliiiBt  wen  fcotd  dsfcdiw  « if 
stitrciiiit,  they  made  new  l.iw-s  aiid  rccn^ision* 
((^emto  pi'uti/irttM)  in  which  they  alnjs  JDii««i 
tbdr  own  judgmeat  at  tn  what  «ai  tmi^ 
with  the  existing  customs  and  usages.  (GA^ 
28,  X.  15.)    They  watched  ovfr  the  ccwisct  ^ 
all  persons  who  had  anything  to  do  *iA  A* 
sacrifioes  or  the  worship  <^  tbe  gods,  that  ii^t^ 
all  the  jiriosts  And  their  sm-arts.  TbeJiwM** 
wonhip  and  of  wicrificing  were  detrnnioed  by  tfc 
pontil&^  and  whoever  reAwed  to  obey  dieii 
tions  was  puni.shod  by  them,  for  thoy  ^rr  *r!J« 
quae  ad  sacra  et  religione*  pertiiunu  jWEUc«* 
vindieML**  (Fett^A  tt  Mctrimiu  y-o^ujci ; 
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Cic.  de  Lejf.  n.  8, 12.)  The  pODti&  themselTefl 
vew  iM»t  rabject  lo  any  court  of  hw  or  pnnuh- 

mont,  and  were  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate 
or  to  the  peojtle.  The  details  of  these  duties  and 
teietioiH  witB  eontataed  in  book*  caUed  libri 

pontificii  or  pontificaloi,  cnmincntarii  s.ocrorutn  or 
ascroram  ponaficaliiim  (Fest  «.  e.  AluUa  and 
Oeeimm\  wUdi  tbey  were  said  to  bav*  reeeived 

from  Numa,  and  which  wi  rp  fiitif tiDncd  by  Ancus 
Martiua.  This  king  is  wid  to  have  made  public 
tiMl  fart  of  these  rq[datiaoe  which  hid  reOnaeo 

to  th(  PTf-rn  publica  (Liv.  i.  82)  ;  and  when  at  the 
cbiameacL-iuent  of  the  republic  the  wooden  table« 
on  which  these  published  regula^ns  were  written 

h. id  fallen  into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 
pontifcx  maximus  C.  Papirius.  (Dionys.  iii.  36.) 
Obo  part  of  (beee  libri  poutifiealee  waaeaUod  Indi- 
|!^t<1mcnt^,  ai:d  contained  the  names  of  the  god»  as 
wcU  the  iiiaiiuer  in  which  these  names  were  to 
be  used  in  public  wonhipw    (SefT.  ad  Virg.  Gtorg. 

i.  21.)  A  second  part  must  have  contained  the 
Cannulas  uf  the  jiis  pontiticiutu.  (Cic  lU  PuU. 
iL  31.)  The  origiratl  laaw  and  regulations  con- 
tahud  in  these  books  were  in  the  cours*"  of  tinie 
increased  and  more  accurately  defined  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  pontilfg,  whence  pi-rhaps  their  name 
conrnienLorii.  (Piln.  //  A*,  xviii,  3  ;  Liv.  iv.  3  ; 
Cic  Brui.  14.  )  .'iiioiiier  inidiiitiu concerning  tbe^u 
books  stated  tliat  Numa  communicated  to  the 
p»>ntifr3  their  duties  and  rights  merely  by  word  of 
myutb,  and  that  he  had  buried  the  buoks  in  a 
stone  chest  on  the  Janiculum.  (Plut  Wum,  22  ; 
PJin.  //.  N.  xiii.  27  ;  Val.  Mar.  L  1. 12  ;  August 
de  CivU.  Dei^  viL  ^4.)  These  books  were  found 
in  181  B.c^  andpne  half  of  them  contained  ritual 
regutatious  and  the  jus  pontificium,  and  the  other 
half  philosophical  inquiries  on  the  some  subjects, 
aad  wtre  written  in  the  Greek  language.  The 
books  were  brought  to  the  praetor  urbanus  Q. 
PetiliuA,  and  the  senate  orderM  the  latter  half  to 
be  bamt,  while  the  former  was  carefully  preserved. 
Respectit^  the  oatare  and  anthentieit^  of  this 
story,  see  Hartung,  Dh  Rtfiff.  d.  FSm.  i.  p.^lA. 
The  annali-s  niaxinii  were  records  of  the  events  of 
each  year  kept  by  the  pontifez  maximMi,  from  the 
CMmaepeemetit  «f  the  atata  to  tiw  time  of  the 
pontiftoe  Mii»imii%  P.  Mneiui  8e«eTol«i  &  c. 

A«  to  the  rigbti  and  dntiea  of  the  pnutiflm.  H  mint 

first  of  all  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pontiffs  were 
not  priests  of  any  particular  divinity,  but  a  college 
whieh  atood  abore  all  ether  priests,  and  superin- 
tended the  whole  extcnial  worship  of  the  gods. 
(Cic  de  Leg.  iL  8.)  One  of  their  principal  duties 
vaa  the  regiriation  of  the  aacm  both  ptuitiea  and 
pri%-ata,  and  to  watch  that  they  were  obeerved  at 
the  proper  times  (for  which  purpose  the  pontiifs 
originally  had  the  whole  r^alatien  of  tiie  calendar, 
sceCAtENOARiCM,  p.  2:50,  &c.),andin  their  proper 
fbmu  In  the  management  of  the  sacra  publica 
they  wen  in  later  thnea  asriated  in  certahi  per- 
formances by  the  triumviri  epu!nnc5  [Fn-i.ovKs],  ' 
and  bad  in  their  keeping  the  funds  from  whicli 
Aa  cacpencea  of  the  aacm  pnUioa  wen  defrayed. 
[Sacra.]  | 
The  pontiffs  oxiToked  the  assembly  of  the  curies 
feooutk  calata  or  curiata)  in  casea  when  priesu 
were  to  he  appointed,  and  flainines  or  a  rex  sacro- 
rum  were  to  be  inaugurated  ;  also  when  wills  were 
to  be  received,  and  when  a  detestatio  sac ro rum  and 
AdoplioD  by  adnfMio  took  phwe^  (Qell.  v.  \% 
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rv.  27  ;  AoopTio.)  Whether  the  prwence  of  the 
pontiifs  together  with  that  of  the  angurs  and  two 
tianiines  wa3  nccesi.i: y  in  the  coin itia  curiata  also 
in  cases  when  other  matters  were  transacted,  at 
Niebahr  thinks  (i.  p.  342,  ii.  p.  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  certiiin.  The  curious  circum- 
stance that  on  oue  oocasiou  the  pontifex  nuuuraua 
waa  eonunanded  by  tlie  aeoale  to  preside  At  tht 
election  of  tribune.-i  uf  the  people,  ia  azpfa^ned  bj 
Niebuhr  (ii  pi.  359,  &c.). 

Aa  regarda  the  jnrtadiction  of  the  pontiffs, 
mairistrates  and  priests  as  well  as  private  indivi- 
duals were  bound  to  sutunit  to  their  sentence,  pro- 
vided  it  had  the  aanetion  of  thm  neniben  of  the 
college.  (Cia  d«  Harusp.  Jte$p.  6.)  In  most  cases 
the  sentence  of  the  pontiifs  only  inflicted  a  fine 
upon  the  oifenders  (Cmu  ^^''^  ^*  ^  t  L*^*  xxxvii. 
5!.  t2),  but  the  person  fined  had  a  right  to 
aopeul  to  the  pe<^^  who  might  release  him  Irom 
the  fiae^  In  ngui  to  the  Vestal  virgins  and  tha 
persons  who  committed  incest  with  thmi,  the 
pontiffs  }i:id  criminal  jurisdiction  and  niiglit  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  M  death.   (Dion3-8.  fx.  40  | 

Liv.  \.vii.  .^7  ;  Kf'St.  fl.  r.  Profirurn.)  A  man  who 
Iiad  vjulatcd  a  Vestal  virgui  was  according  to  an 
ancient  law  scourged  to  death  by  the  pontifes 
nnriiiii!<;  in  the  comitiuin,  and  it  appears  that 
onguialiy  neither  the  Vestal  virgins  nor  the  mula 
offenders  in  such  a  com-  had  any  right  of  appcaL 
Qottling  (p.  liio)  considers  that  tliey  had  the 
right  of  appeal,  but  the  passage  of  Cicero  {de  Rt 
PuU.  it.  31)  to  which  he  refers,  does  not  support 
his  opinion.  Incest  in  general  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pontids,  and  might  be  puuished 
with  death.  (Cic.  d«he^.  ii.  19.)  In  Liter  timet 
we  find  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  pontiifs  having 
passed  sentence  upon  VckuU  virgins,  a  tribune  in- 
terfered and  induced  the  people  to  appoint  a 
quaestor  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fresh  inquiry 
into  the  case  ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that 
after  this  new  trial  the  sentence  of  the  pontic 
was  modified  or  annulled.  (Asoon.  ad  MUon,  ^ 
46,  ed.  Orelli.)  Soeh  eases,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  mere  irreyuhiritles  founded  upon  an  abu#o 
of  the  tribunitian  power.  In  tlie  early  times  the 
pontifla  were  in  tne  ezdusive  posjiesaien  of  the 
civil  as  well  as  religious  law,  until  the  former  was 
made  public  by  C-  Fkvius.  £AcTio.j  The  r^« 
latiom  whidi  aerved  as  a  gttide  to  the  pontiflb  in 
their  judicial  proceedings,  f  irinrd  a  large  collection 
of  laws,  which  was  called  the  jus  pontificium,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Ubri  pontificii  (Cte.  dl*  Orat  i. 
43,  iii.  33,  ;>ro  Domo,  13  ;  compare  Ji  a,  [>p.  G'G, 
657.)  The  new  decrees  which  the  poutifls  made 
either  on  the  proposal  of  tho  aenate,  or  in  eaaet 
belongini?  to  the  sacra  privata,  or  that  of  private 
individuals,  were,  as  Livy  (xxxix.  16)  says,  in* 
nnmemble.  (Compan  Cic  d»  Leg.  ii  23 ;  1114- 
crob.  Sat  iii.  3  ;  Dionys.  ii.  73.)  , 

The  meetings  of  the  college  of  pontifiii,  to  which 
in  aone  inatancea  the  fiamines  and  tha  rex  aa- 
cronma  were  summoned  (Cic-  de  //arusp.  Itesp.  6), 
were  held  in  the  curia  r^gia  (m  the  Via  iiacra,  U> 
which  was  attached  the  nndenoe  of  the  pootifinc 
maximus  and  of  the  rex  sacrorum.  (Suet.  Gtes.  4G  ; 
Scrr.  ad  Aen.  viiL  363  ;  PUn.  Eyist.  iv.  11.)  As 
the  chief  pontiff  waa  obl%«d  to  live  in  a  domoii 
publioi,  Augustus,  when  he  assumed  this  dignity, 
changed  part  of  his  own  bou&c  into  a  domus  pub- 
lica.  (Dion  Caas.  liv.  27.)  All  the  pontiffs  were 
in  their  Mpeawnce  diatiiuviahed  by  the  conic  au» 

-  •  *  ■ 
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ca!!ei}  tutulns  or  frakm^  «itk  U  ipexvpm  it, 

the  toga  pnele&ta. 
Tfc«  poarifci  inaxinMi       tW  pmidrat  of  the 

rr>!Ief;>^e  and  actrd  in  its  name,  whcnor  he  alone  is 
£re<]itentljr  mcntMoed  in  auet  in  wkkh  he  moMt  b« 

»'H«  );oru'ra?!y  ch^wn  from  amunt:  the  nii>st  dis- 
tinguithed  penoot,  and  such  as  bad  held  a  curole 
maipsuacy,  «r  vMv  alndly  nibBri  of  the  eel* 
lege.  (Lit.  zxxt.  5,  xl.  42.)  T«ro  of  hit  especial 
duticA  wppp  to  appoint  (nipfre)  the  Vestal  Tir|nns 
and  ihc  tkutiuvs  [Vutaliu*  ;  Klambn],  and  to 
be  present  at  Vttff  IBMliaf*  li|f  coDfarrratia 
When  fpitiiT  pnniPi  wrrv  rowed  f>r  n  f?pdit-attnn 
made,  th«  chief  puiitiff  had  to  repeat  over  before 
the  peTMns  «  ho  made  the  tow  er  tha  dedieatian, 
the  foni:  with  which  it  was  to  be  pcTfonrKH! 
iprmirt  <rria,  Ldv.  r.  40,  ix.  4(>,  ir.  27).  Lhiring 
tlw  p«rM  af  tba  republic,  wIm  iim  people  exer- 
cised •OYcnnpn  power  in  every  respect,  we  fii)d 
that  if  the  pontilf  on  comtitiitiooal  or  religious 
froonds  refiued  to  perform  tkb  leleamity,  be  might 
w  aowpelled  hj  the  people. 

A  pontifex  might,  lik«'  all  the  members  of  the 
great  priestly  colleges,  hold  any  other  nni)tnrv. 
aivU  er  priestly  office,  provided  the  difTerent  offices 
did  not  ii't'Tfi  with  rinF*  nvfrtht  r.  Thus  wt;  find 
oae  and  the  same  person  being  pontilf,  auvur,  and 
daeewvnerar«B  (LIt.  x1.  4d>  j  InMuMeo  af  • 
pontifex  maxinius  ^.  i:  .r  at  the  t»me  timo  consul, 
are  vetj  numerous.    {Lit.  xxriiL  38 ;  Cic  d» 


tftntft,  Kttp.  6  ;  compan  Anbntd^ 

Andtutufujen^  p.  note  105.)  But  whaterer 
might  be  the  civil  or  military  office  which  a  pnnti- 
Ihx  Mximus  held  beside  his  pontificate,  be  wiis 
not  aOowad  to  leave  Italy.    The  first  wIm  violated 

thii  !n\ir  wan  P.  Lifinrag  Crassns,  in  B.  a  131 
(i.iw  i:^iL  hii  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  7.  6  ;  Oros.  t. 
10)  ;  but  after  dik  pneedent,  pontiffs  seem  to 

have  fre>juently  tmn«L'ressed  the  law,  and  Trvi  ^nr, 
tt^o^h  pontifex  luaxiiuas,  went  to  iu«  poviiice  of 

The  rolleicre  of  pontics  contitmed  to  exist  until 
tile  overthrow  of  paganism  ( Amob.  iv.  35  ;  Sym- 
iMch.  BftH,  is.  138,  129)  ;  bnt  its  power  and  in- 
fluence were  considerably  weakened  as  Uie  em- 
perors, according  to  the  example  of  Caesar,  h^H 
the  right  to  appoint  as  many  members  of  the  great 
eoUofOi  of  priests  as  ther  pleased.  (Dion  Caas. 
xln.  iHfi.  51,  li.  20,  iiii.  17  ;  Suet  <W  31.) 
In  addition  to  this,  the  emperors  themselves  were 
always  chief  pootilb,  and  as  aitch  the  pnmdents  of 
the  cf<ll<»^e  ;  h*»nce  the  title  of  puntifi-x  maximns 
(P.  M.  or  PON.  M.)  appears  on  several  couu  of 
the  On  pent  \f  iMra  wvro  oevcral  owpetwi  lit 
a  time,  only  one  bore  tho  title  of  pontifex  maxi- 
miu ;  but  in  the  year  x.  d.  238,  we  find  that 
caeli  ol  the  two  emperors  Maximus  and  Balbiims 
iv  ^  imed  this  dignity.  (Ci^iitol*  itfajtin.  d  Bali. 
H.)  The  bst  traces  of  eroperors  being  at  the 
■amc  time  chief  jMtntifTs  are  fnnnd  in  inscriptians 
t(  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Oratianua.  (Orelli, 
itueript.  n.  1117,  lllfl  )  From  the  time  of 
Tbeodosius  the  emperors  no  longw  ^ff^  ^ 
dignity  of  pontHT;  bat  at  iMt  the  titie  wm  ao- 


iuroe^i  by  the  Christian  ^jl^'i-  ;:  r.T  Home. 

There  were  other  ponti&  at  Home  who  were 
dtttrngnisbed  by  the  epilbel  ninoica.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  as  tO  what  these 
pontiHces  mioores  were.  Niebuhr  (I  p.  30J.  n. 
775)  tUakt  llttl  tbegr  im  originallj  the  poutiiFs 
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of  tbe  Lnrerps  ;  that  tbpy  nt»d  In  tie  sasne 
lation  to  the  other  poni.T!»     ibe  y^aue* 
gentiuizi  to  the  patres  majorara  i^^^jtiuni ;  vd 
itibsM^juenf!^-,  when  the  nieani-T-j  <?f  the  rsae 
fiofgotten,  11  was  applied  to  tae  secretanei  ti  tkm 

p.  411)  Niebuhr  hinuelf  detnocitratcs  tki: 
l^icern  were  never  rqnsented  m  the  caik^  d 

by  all  the  statements  of  aodent  writen  who  bu£> 
tion  the  pontifioes  minores.     Liry  (xxiL  57 ; 
compare  Jttl.  CapitoL  OpiL  Maeriit.  7\  m  spnk- 
ing  of  tha  iHiiomioi  if  iba  eoBcfo  of  paatm, 
adds,  **  qmw  none  minorw  pontificea  apr'*'l-i''t 
trom  which  it  is  evident  that  the  it^^ie  i*MiaKt» 
minMW  waa  «f  later  introdnctian,  and  t^  j| «« 
given  to  percnns  w  ho  originally  bad  no  dura  to  it. 
that  is,  to  the  secretaries  of  the  posHitw  Tk 
only  natnnd  aolvtiaa  of  tfco  ^MaliaB  aoav  la  It 
this.    At  the  time  when  the  n-al  pinntlr*  l*irs"  » 
neglect  tbeir  dutiae,  «ad  to  kwre  the  snaafai 
bwiMW  l»  ba  d«»a     their  MratBies  it  r 
customMT  lo  dMignate  these  scribes  by  the 
of  pontifices  minore*.    Matrobios  {Sa*.  I  1!  '.  n 
•peakiiig  of  muH>r  pontilis  previous  to  ta«  usif  «i 
Cm,  Flftvini,  aikaa  an  anachronism,  at  ba  taa^ 
a  name  customary  in  bis  own  days      a  tiv 
when  it  could  not  posnUy  exist.    The  Bsnbcr  of 
thooa  BMntariea  io  vmbimb  ;  CSemo  (de  H*^. 
Rfsf^.  (?)  menti<tns  the  unme  of  three  minor  Twncft. 
The  name  cannot  have  been  naed  long  beie»  ib 
«id  of  the  npaMic,  wkm  oven  ebief  pMtiA  bfs 
to  show  a  disregard  for  their  sacred  dntita,  ai  ii 
the  case  of  P.  Licinius  Cnisstu  and  Jabas  Cmk 
Another  proof  of  their  felling  off  in  oosifanai 
with  former  days,  is  that  about  tbe  mmt  timr  the 
good  and  luxurious  lirina  of  the  pcmtff*  ^lonae 
proverbial  at  Hacae.  ( llorat.  CXirm,  ilIL     Ac  ; 
Mart  xii.  48.  12  ;  Macroh.  Sat.  ii  9.)  [Ll] 
PONTIFlCA'LfiS  LUOL  (Lose  funoh 

PONTIFFCTUM  JUa  [Jpt^^M^m 

POP  A.   (Caitpona  ;  S.icaincieif.) 
POPI'NA.  [CAtpoNA.J 
POFULA'REa   [  NoBTLn,  p.  799, 
POPULA'RIA.  [A.vrHiTHKjiTKt  M,  r^^'  1 
POPULTFU'GIA   or   rOPLIFC  014,  W 
day  of  t)ie  people's  ilight,  was  oilcbrased  oo  de 
NcMee  of  July,  according  to  an  aodent  tniitMs 
preserved  by  Varro  {Dt  Liup.  IaiI.  vi.  IH.  ri 
MiiUer),  io  cvmmmoniSioii  of  the  liiflit  «>t  ^ 
peofde,  when  tin  faibabilBBta  of  FSmIm,  fjifm 
and  o?b<  r  places  round  alx^ut,  appt^annl  rn  snsi 
afaioat  liome  shortly  after  the  deportore  oi 
ChKi1a,aBd  pwdaeod  aacfa  a  panie  that  AeBi^ 
suddenly  fled  liefore  them.    Macrobins  {S»t^ 
iii.  2).  however,  sajrs  that  the  PcmolifiBgii  «» 
brated  in  commemcmtion  of  the  flight  ef  the  p<^ 
bdbrt  the  Tuscans,  while  Dionysins  (iL  76)  ttktt 
its  origin  to  the  flight  of  the  people  on  thetoti« 
Romulus.     Niebuhr  (JJiiL  c/  Aomm,  t«1.  ii.  p. 
573)  seems  disposed  to  accept  Aa  iniitioB  fn- 
served  by  Varm  ;  but  the  different  afoicJ-t* 
origin  given  by  Macrobins  and  JL>ioojn» 
the  ilary  vneeilaiik 

PO'PITLT.tS.  [PATRlCtl.] 

PORISTAE  (wofHvrai)^  were  laytfptf"^ 
Athens,  who  probably  lavied  tha  ninmbMf 

supplies.     (Ilo^MmU  sinr  ipx^  ris  'A*t»?'*» 

V'ry  5r<JfV/ur  i^4fT*i^  B^-lv^cer.  A^rrr.  p  t??*.  l*-) 
Autiphwo  {JM  Ckor.  p.  7^i,  Kci&kc}  ciuf^'^ 
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the  Poletae  and  Practoret ;  and  Demosthenes 
(.Mtbp.  L  p.  49.  15)  joins  r&w  xPVf^'''**y  rofdcu 
Kot  ropurral^  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
thtj  wert  pablie  officers  in  his  time,  altnough  the 
woraa  do  not  neeeanrilj  prore  thii.  (Dockb, 
FcvH.  o/Atkau,  p.  166,  2d  ed.) 

PORNAE  iw6prtu).  [HxTAUUkB.] 

PORPB  i'r6fnrn).  [FlBtJLA.] 

Porta  (v^Aii,  c/tm.  wvA/j),  the  gate  of  a  city, 
dtadei,  or  otbar  open  qpace  indoaed  by  a  wall,  in 
eontiBlittiiKlioB  to  JTaNVA,  wbidi  waa  the  door  of 
a  house  or  any  covered  edifice.  The  terms  porta 
and  are  often  found  in  the  pltual,  eran  wImo 
applied  to  a  single  gate,  beeanaa  it  ccnmted  of 
two  Itases.    (Thiicyd.  il  4  ;  Virg.  ^fl>.  ii.  330.) 

The  gates  of  a  city  were  of  eoima  wioua  in 
Acir  iramber  and  poiition.  Tbm  aadenC  waOa  of 
Pac5tuni,  Sf-pianum,  and  Aosto,  still  rtmain  and 
iocioae  a  square :  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four 
valla  was  a  gate.  If;  instead  of  bein^  aftnated  on 
a  plain,  a  city  was  built  on  thn  summit  of  a  pre- 
cipitous hill,  there  was  a  gate  on  the  sloping  de- 
clivity whieh  aflbrded  the  easiest  aoeeaa.  If,  in 
con«c<]uenio  i  f  the  uneveiineAs  of  the  ground,  tho 
form  of  the  walls  was  irregular,  the  number  and 
ritoatien  of  die  gates  wM  aceoidiiig  to  the  eir- 
comstanc's.  Thus  Megara  had  5  gates  (Rcin- 
ganum,  Afegaritf  pp^  12^,  126)  ;  Thebes,  in  Boeo- 
tia,  bad  7  :  Athena  had  8  (Ibaeh  n.Gniber,  JElNcyc. 
f.  r.  Atti<y,,  pp.  '240, 341) ;  and  Rmm  9A|  or  per* 
haps  even  more. 

The  jaahs  of  th«  gate  wwe  ttmnoMnted,  1.  by  a 
lintel,  which  was  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  gate:  examples  of  extremely 
■asaiTa  jonhs  and  Ifaiteb  are  presented  by  the 
gates  in  the  so-callfni  Cyclopean  ^\^'llI8  ;  see,  for 
instance,  the  ragraving  of  the  celebrated  Lion- 
Oate  at  Mycenaa,  onder  Mi/rus,  p.  770,  b.  The 
lintel  of  the  centre  gate  leading  into  the  Athenian 
ACTopolis,  is  17  feet  long.  2.  by  an  arch,  as  we 
see  exempli6ed  at  Pompeii,  Ptostnm,  Sef^niun, 
Volterni,  Suza,  Autiin,  Bexanqon,  and  Treves.  3. 
At  Arpinum,  one  of  the  gates  now  remaining  is 
■whad,  whilst  another  is  constructed  with  the 
stones  projecting  one  beyond  another,  after  the 
manner  represented  in  the  wood-cut,  at  p.  125. 
(Keppel  Ciavn,  JBnewrrfaai  is  Ha  Mnuad,  ?oLL 
1^108.) 

At  Como,  Vaooa,  and  other  ancient  cities  of 
Lombaidy,  tiie  gate  contains  two  ],iawBgei  dose 

together,  the  one  desifriiod  for  carriages  entering, 
and  the  other  for  carriages  leaving  the  city.  The 
same  provision  is  obaenred  in  the  magnificent  ruin 
of  a  gate  at  Treves.  (See  the  following  woodcut, 
showing  a  view  of  it,  together  with  its  plan.)  In 
other  instanoeawa  ind  only  one  gate  for  carriages, 
but  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  of  it  (irap<nrt>A/T, 
Heliodor.  viiL  p.  394)  for  foot-passengers.  (See 
the  plan  of  the  gate  of  Pompeii,  p^  256.)  Each  of 
the  fine  gates  which  remain  at  Autun  has  not 
only  two  carriage-ways,  but  exterior  to  them  two 
sideways  for  pedestrians.  (Milim,  Voyage  dans 
kt  DiparUnuM^  &.c  voL  I  ch.  22.  Atlas,  PI.  18. 
Pigs.  3,  4.)  When  there  were  no  sideways,  one 
of  the  valves  of  the  large  gate  sometimes  contained 
a  wicket  (  portmla,  irvAit :  ^(yovi»Ai)),  large  enough 
to  admit  a  single  person.  The  porter  opened  it 
when  any  one  wished  to  go  in  or  oot  night. 
(Polyb.  vilL  20,  24  ;  Liv.  xzv.  9.) 

The  oontrivaneet  for  fintening  gates  wen  in 
fMud  tha  wna  aa  AaM  mad  ibr  dnon  L^aiioa], 
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but  larger  in  proportion.  The  wooden  bar  placed 
across  them  in  tfte  inside  (fiox^^6s)  was  kept  in 
ita  poiition  by  the  following  method.  A  hole^ 
passmg  through  it  perpendicularly  (fia\afoS6$cri^ 
Aen.Tact.  18),  admitted  a  cylindrical  piece  of  iron, 
called  /MlAaror,  which  also  entered  a  iiole  in  the 
gtte,  ao  that,  tmtil  it  was  taken  out,  the  W  could 
not  be  removed  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
(Thucyd.  ii.  4  ;  Aristopb.  K«q>.  200 ;  fit€a\dytirui, 
Avet,  1159.)  Another  pieee  of  iron,  fitted  to  the 
/BdXom  and  called  fiajicu^pa,  was  used  to  ex- 
tract it.  (Aen.  Tact  /.  r.)  When  the  bc^egers,  for 
want  of  this  key,  the  jBaAaviiypa,  were  anable  to 
remove  the  bar,  they  cat  it  tbroqgh  with  a  hatchet 
(Thucyd.  iv.  Ill  ;  Polyb. viii  28^  M)^*  Mt  il 
on  fire.  (Aen.TacLl9.) 

The  gateway  had  cnaamily  a  diamher,  either 
on  one  side  or  on  bod^  lAkh  serfod  as  the  resi. 
dence  of  the  porter  or  gnaid.  Il  waa  eallad  wu^iSv 
(Polyb.  vitL  20,  23,  24).  Ito  ritnatiMi  b  ahown 

in  the  following  plan.  (See  wood-cut.)  But  the 
gate-way  was  also^  in  many  cases,  snrmoiuited  lijr 
a  tower,  adapted  asther  tor  defence  (parth  iarvw 
imfMsuit,  Caes.  B.  O.  viii.  P;  ^'irJ^^  Acn.  vi. 
554)  or  for  condnctinig  the  general  business  of  go- 
TWBnwBt  In  the  g^cs  of  Como  and  Ycreaa  this 
edifice  is  3  stories  high.  At  Treves  it  was  4 
stories  high  in  the  flanks,  although  the  4  stories 
reoMm  itondiiig  in  ana  of  them  only,  aa  suqr  he 
ohaerrad  in  tha  anneiad  wMd*eBl.  Tha  lengtk 


of  this  building  is  115  feet ;  its  depth  47  in  the 
middle,  67  in  the  tedci;  ito  grsatoat  height,  92. 
All  the  4  stories  are  ornamented  in  everv  direc- 
tion with  rows  of  Tuscan  columns.  The  gTitewaya 
are  each  14  feet  wide.  The  antiaace  of  each  ap- 
pears to  have  been  guarded,  as  at  Pompeii  (see 
p.  256),  first  by  a  portcullis,  and  then  by  gates  of 
wood  and  iron.  Tm  hsbican,  between  ne  doable 
portcullis  and  the  pair  of  gates,  was  no  donbt 
o^n  Jto^he  sky,  as  in  the  gates  of  Pompeii. 
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(  WyttenWliTi  Homm  AtiL  if  Trmm$^  pp.  9— 3S.) 
lu  rows  of  onuuMiital  wfoaowi  mai  the  genem) 

•tyle  of  iU  architecture,  nflford  sufficii'dt  indica- 
tions, that  although  very  strong,  it  was  Dot  intended 
anlely,  nor  principally,  for  the  parpoMt  of  defenoe, 
but  to  be  applied  in  time  i»f  jH-iico  to  the  varlau* 
'  object*  ci  civil  govermneaL  To  these  latter  pur- 
pom  the  gmto  Imkim  (viAJt)  wm  eomnonly  de- 
voted, more  especially  in  EasU-m  countrio*.  Hence 
Pidybius  {xt.  29)  caUs  a  building  at  Aleundria 

**  the  f^ate-himsc  of  tlie  i>a!:u:c,  uaed  for  tlio  trans*- 
•ctioD  of  public  business."  la  the  Old  Testa- 
nent  tlw  reftfWM—  to  thii  eutora  m  rttry  fre- 
quent.  By  metonymy  **  tlie  ffiites"  meant  those 
who  admiuistered  justice  at  tbie  nUet  and  wielded 
tii«  powen  of  goTflnment  (Hobi.  A  bu  312 ; 
Matt  xvi.  18.) 

Statues  of  the  gods  were  often  placed  near  the 
gnte,  or  even  tritlb  it  in  the  bnrtiicmi,  so  ae  to 
be  readv  to  receive  the  adoration  of  those  who 
entered  the  citr.  (Paus,  ir.  |  4 ;  Lueret.  i 
814 ;  Act$y  mr,  IS.)  The  probable  position  of  the 
statue  w  tfi.'  fniinl  S  in  the  nhnvc  |>laiL  The 
fpte  was  sometimes  much  urnaniciited.  Sculp- 
Iwred  dtphanta,  tu  •sample,  were  placed  upon 
the  Porta  Anrea  at  Constant!"  pic.        [Jf,  Y.J 

PORTENTUM.  trRo»»"UM-] 

PO'RTICUS  (rred).  n  wiUk  eofwed  with  a 
roof,  which  is  supported  by  eoluning,  at  least  on 
one  side.  A  porticus  was  either  attached  to 
templet  and  other  public  buildings,  or  it  was  built 
ind'i[nMid('nt  of  any  otluT  (N-iifioe.  Such  shaded 
walks  and  plac«*s  uf  resort  are  aliuoit  iudispetmble 
in  th«  southern  countries  of  Europe,  where  people 
live  much  in  the  open  air,  ri«!  n  pmtrction  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  from  nun.  Tlii^  was  the  case 
in  Mwient  times  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present.  Tlie  purticm's  attacliod  to  the  temples 
were  cither  constructed  o:i!y  in  front  of  them,  or 
went  rauld  tht  whole  building, and  t^^inples  received 
ditfcrent  nameji  accord!  ng  to  these  different  porticoes, 
and  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  columns 
of  the  [jorticoes.  [Tkmplum.]  They  were  origin- 
iklly  intended  as  placee  fur  those  persons  to  assemble 
anil  converse  in  who  risitod  the  temple  for  various 
purposes.  As  such  temple-porticoes,  nowever,  were 
found  too  small  or  not  suited  for  the  vnrieos  pur* 
poses  of  private  and  public  life,  most  of  the  Greek 
towns  had  Independent  porticoes,  some  of  which 
were  very  extensive,  especially  in  their  places  of 
public  assembly  [Aoura]  ;  and  as  the  Orsekt, 
in  all  their  public  works,  soon  went  beyond  the 
limits  of  mere  ntiliQTi  these  ptiblic  walks  were  not 
only  built  in  the  most  maifntfleent  style,  but  were 
ndnmed  with  pictures  and  stiitues  by  tlio  best 
masters.  Of  this  kind  were  the  PoeeUe  (aroa 
weiwiAi})  and  ortk  $afftktm  at  Athens  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  577  ;  Pans.  i.  3.  §  1,  &c.),  and  the  o-too 
Kltpvut^  nt  Sparta.  (Paus.  iii.  11.  $  3.)  The 
Skiat  at  Sparta,  whm  the  popular  nsseinbHes 
were  held,  seems  to  have  been  a  buildini:  of  the 
flune  kind.  (Paus.  iii.  12.  $  8.)  In  most  of  these 
itoae,  sMits  f  ExBomAs]  were  placed,  ^mt  those 
who  were  tired  mi^ht  sit  down.  They  were  fre- 
quented not  only  by  idle  looogers,  bat  also  by 
philosophers,  rhetorieiani,  moA  other  persons  fimd 
of  intellectual  conversation.  The  Stoic  school  of 
philosophy  derived  its  name  iroro  the  circumstance, 
thnt  the  iounder  of  it  nied  t»  caaTeiie  with  his 
tfiidplei  in  «         The  Bonau  derived  their 
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great  fondness  for  socb  oovwed  walks  fam  At 
Ghveks ;  and  as  Inznries  aaMV^  then  wete  wiiei 

in  everA'thiiiir  to  a  greater  extent  t}i.in  in  Greece, 
wealthy  Romans  bad  their  private  portkets,  some*  • 
timet  in  die  dty  itad(  and  sesnrtinies  b  thor 
country-seats.  In  the  {mblic  portlcoe*  of  R..n«, 
which  were  exceediiu|ly  nomeroos  and  veij  ez< 
tensive  (as  that  aronnd  the  Pennn  and  the  Cnafias 
Martins),  a  rariety  of  lajtineivs  was  occa«0T,r",y 
tnittaoied :  we  find  that  bw-soits  were  oendactai 
hevei,  neetii^  of  the  senate  held,  goods  ezhiUtMl 
for  &;ile,  &c.  (Sec  Pit;-c Lisicrrn,  n.  r.  Porli,'^<, 
who  has  given  a  complete  list  of  ali  the  porticuei 
orRAmft.r  [L.S.] 

PORTT'SCtTLrS  (>ct\tv(TT4is\  an  officer  in  s 
ship,  who  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowenii  thtt  ih^ 
might  keep  time  m  iiowinf  .  The  ssane  nose  eai 
alBO  triven  to  the  pole  or  hammer,  by  the  striking 
of  which  he  rcgtilated  the  motion  of  the  osa. 
( Festos,  A  n.)  The  dntiee  of  this  oflieer  me  Am 
described  by  Silius  ItaUeus  (tL  900.  &c):~ 

**  Mediae  stat  niar?ine  ptippii. 
Qui  voce  nlteriioi  iiautarum  tempen^i  ictiu, 
Kt  reniis  dictct  sonitnm,  pnritsiqnc  rcbt:< 
Ad  sonituin  )ilaii<I.at  resonautla  caetula  toasii.** 

This  officer  is  sometimes  called  ffortaior  (Os  J, 
Met.  iii.  61»;  PLiuL  Merc  iv.  2.  5  ;  Viij.  Am. 
iii.  128)  or  Pa(;$ami».  (Compare  Bkmfield,  ed 

Atmck.  Pf^rs.  40.1.) 

PORTITO'IIKS.    CPOETORII-M;  PtTBtlCJI?n.] 

PORTO'RIUM  was  one  branch  of  the  r^lir 
revenues  of  the  Roman  stnte,  rrtusistine  of  the 
duties  paid  ou  imparted  aiid  exp<.irtcd  ^oodt: 
sometimes,  however,  the  name  piDrtoriun  is  alio 
applied  to  the  duties  Riisod  ^ipon  <;oods  for  hnv; 
carried  through  a  country  or  over  bridgef^  (FliO. 
//.  iV.  xii.  it  i  Sneton.  I'lV^y.  14.)  A  pottamm, 
or  duty  upon  imported  good*,  appear*  to  hav« 
been  paid  at  a  very  early  period,  fur  it  is  laid  tiiat 
Valerius  Publicohi  exempted  the  plebet  fnm  the 
portoria  at  the  time  when  the  republic  was  thnat- 
ened  with  an  invasion  by  Porsenna.  (Lir.  ii.  9  ; 
compare  Dionys.  v.  22.)  The  time  oif  its  intra- 
duction  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  abolition  of  it 
cribed  to  Publicola  can  only  have  been  a  temporary 
measTire  ;  and  as  the  expenditure  of  the  repablk 
increased,  new  portoria  must  have  been  intro' 
daeed.  Tbns  the  censors  M.  Aemilins  Lepidos 
and  M.  Fulvius  Nohilior  instituted  portoria  tt  ne- 
^gaiia  muUa  (Liv.  xL  Al^  xid  C  Gracchui  s^in 
ineivased  the  nnmher  of  articles  which  had  to  pay 
portoria.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  6.)  In  conquered  plsces 
and  in  the  proviaces  the  import  and  export  dutiri, 
which  had  neen  paid  them  before,  were  genenlly 
not  oidy  n-tijiiKHl,  but  increased,  and  appropnsttd 
to  the  aemrium.  Thus  we  read  of  portoria  be^ 
paid  at  Capmi  and  Pnteoli  on  goods  which  wera 
iniported  by  mcrchani.t.  (I.iv.  x.vxii.  7.)  Sic'K 
and  above  all,  Asia  furnished  to  the  Romao  ir^ 
sury  Urge  wma»  which  were  imised  se  porlorik 

(Cic.  c.  i'err.  ii.  J.^,  pro  L^j.  M-ttiil.  f>.)     In  *>iiie 

cases,  however,  the  Romans  allowed  a  sobjecl 
nnUon,  as  n  parUcdar  fitvewr,  t»  niss  fer  thcan 

selven   w!iat.-\er   portoria   thev  pleas^-d    in  tK'  ir 

ports,  and  only  stipulated  that  Roman  citnm 
and  soeli  lAtini  shonld  be  esmpted  fiom  thcow 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  44  ;  Gruter,  Tnscriyt.  p.  .iftO.)  Is 
the  year  60  &  c.  all  the  portoria  in  the  poru  of 
Ittdy  were  done  nwnj  wi^  by  a  les  Casdiis 
cufiedbfthepoMlBrQ.  MdsihisNepos.  (Dim 
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CbiliXXZTu.  51  ;  Cic.  <nl  Alt.  ii.  16.1  Ti  appears, 
fcowevCK,  that  the  cause  of  tliis  abolition  wii.s  not 
any  complaint  by  the  people  of  the  tax.  itself,  but 
•f  the  portitores,  i.e.  the  persons  who  collccud  it, 
•nd  who  greatly  annoyed  the  merchants  by  their 
unfair  conduct  and  rcxatioas  proceedings.  [PuBti- 
canlJ  Thus  the  republic  for  a  time  only  levied 
import  and  export  duties  in  tlie  pnvuMM,  until 
Julius  Caesar  restored  the  duties  on  eommoditips 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  (Suet.  Cues.  43.) 
1  hiring  the  tri  am v  irate  new  portotiK  were  intro- 
duced (Dion  Ca«!i.  xlviii.  34),  and  August\is  partly 
increased  the  old  import  duties  aud  partly  iusti- 
tated  new  ones.  The  subsequent  empomn 
creased  or  diminished  this  branch  of  the  revenue 
as  necessity  required,  or  as  their  own  discretion 

As  regards  the  articles  subject  to  an  import 
duty,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  all 
cc>nimixlitie8,  including  slaves,  which  were  im* 
ported  by  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  teUing 
them  again,  wne  subject  to  the  portorinm ; 
wherena  things  which  a  person  brought  with  liira 
iot  hU  own  use,  were  ezon^ted  from  it.  A  long 
firt  of  nch  taxable  v^lee  n  giTcn  in  the  Digest 
(39.  tit.  4.  s.  It)  ;  compare  Cic.  c-  Verr,  ii.  72,  74). 
Mmaj  thing*,  however,  which  belonged  more  to 
Ae  hnviiee  tb«n  to  the  iwcessariei  of  Kfe,  nieh  as 
eunuchs  and  handsome  yniths,  had  to  pay  an 
import  duty,  even  though  they  were  imported  by 
penons  Ibr  their  own  nae.  (^let  D»  «br.  i?A^ 
I  ;  Cod.  4.  tit  42.  9.  2.)  Things  which  wore  im- 
pmrted  for  the  use  of  the  state  were  also  exempt 
from  ^e  perUiffiuin.  But  the  govemon  of  pro- 
vinces ( f-ni4^iiles),  when  thoy  sent  person.*  to  i)ur- 
chaae  things  for  the  use  of  the  public,  had  to  write 
•  list  of  audi  thittfi  for  the  poblicaui  ( portHorat) 
to  enable  the  latter  to  see  whether  more  things 
were  imported  than  what  were  ordered  (Dig.  39. 
fit  4.  a  4) ;  for  tfie  practice  of  tmiigglinf  appears 
to  have  been  as  cni  tri.  n  among  the  Romans  as  in 
medecn  times,  iiespecting  the  right  of  the  porti- 
torei  to  lenrch  travellers  and  merchants,  see  Pub- 
LiCANT.  Such  poods  a5  were  duly  stilted  to  the 
portitores  were  called  acripta^  and  those  which 
were  not,  nuaripUs.  If  goods  subject  to  a  dn^ 
were  concealed,  they  were,  on  their  disooreiy,  iMn> 
fiscated.    (Dig.  39.  tit.  4.  s.  16.) 

Respecting  the  amount  «f  the  impurt  or  export 
duties  wc  have  but  very  few  statements  in  the 
ancient  writers.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  the  {>or- 
lorium  in  the  ports  of  Sicily  was  one-twentieth 
(rfVwima)  of  the  value  of  taxable  articles  (Cic. 
6  Verr.  ii.  75)  ;  and  as  this  was  the  costomary 
fate  in  Greece  (Bikkh,  PtAL  Beam.  n.  335,  2d 
edit.),  it  is  prol>able  that  this  was  the  average 
sum  raised  in  all  the  other  provinces.  In  the 
times  of  the  enperaca  tbe  Oldinary  rate  of  the  por- 
torium  appears  to  have  been  the  fortieth  fxirt 
{(ptadrnflemmu')  of  the  value  of  imp  rted  poods. 
(Suet.  Vef/yax.  1  ;  Quintil.  Dedam.  359  ;  Symmacb. 
Kfilsl.  V.  (»2,  C)h.)  At  a  late  period  the  exorbitant 
sum  of  one  eighth  {aetata^  Cod.  4.  tit.  61.  s.  7)  is 
mentioned  as  the  ordinary  import  duty  ;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  is  the  duty  for  all  articles 
of  commerce,  or  merely  for  certain  things. 

The  portorium  was,  like  all  other  vectigalia, 
farmed  out  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  who 
collected  it  through  the  portitorea.  [Vbctioalia  ; 
PfBLiCANi.]  (Burmann,  De  Vectigalibtu  Popuii 
Ram.  fi^M-~17 ;  R.BoiM,  Gnmdtii\jf»  d^FimmK- 
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weseH$  im  Rom.  Staat^  Braunschweur  18031,  2 
vols.  ;  Hegewiscb,  Venmik  Uber  dit  Htm.  Fmm- 
zen,  Altona,  1804.)  [L.  S.] 

rORTUMNA'LI.\,  or  PORTUNA'LIA,  & 
festival  celebrated  in  honoiur  of  Portununii,  or 
Portuims,  the  god  of  harbonrs.  (Varro,  De  Ling. 
Lai.  vii.  19,  ed.  Mlillcr.)  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  17th  day  before  the  Kalanda  of  S^tember. 

(CiiMtintnn  Mojf.) 

P06CA,  vinc;;ar  mited  with  water,  was  the 
comoMQ  drink  of  the  lower  orders  among  the 
Romans,  as  of  soldiers  when  on  service  (Spart; 
Hadr.  10),  slaves  (Pliut.  Mil  iiL  2.  23),  &c 

POSEIDO'NIA  (iro<r««(6wa),  a  festival  held 
every  year  in  Aefjina  in  honour  of  Poseidon, 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  5li«  ;  PluL  Qaaeti.  Gr.  44.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  celebrated  bj  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island,  as  Athcnaeus  (xiii.  p.  o.'M)) 
calls  it  a  panegyris,  and  mentions  that  during  one 
celebration  Phr^-ne,  the  celebrated  hetaera,  walked 
naked  into  tbe  sea  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled Greeks.  The  festival  Is  also  mentioned  by 
Theodoretus  {Therap.  7),  but  no  particulars  aro 
recorded  respecting  the  way  in  which  it  wtis  cc]e> 
brated.  (Comp.  MUlier,  Aeginet.  pi  148.)    [L.  a] 

POSSE'SSIO.  Paulus  (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  s.  1) 
observes,  **  Posiessio  i^peUata  est,  at  et  Labeo 
ait,  a  pedibua*,  qtiasi  poeitio;  qau  natnniliter 
tcTietur  ab  co  (jui  insistit*'  The  nksurdity  of  the 
etymolon'  and  of  tbe  reason  are  equal.  The  ele> 
ments  m  Posaidete  are  either  pot  (pot  in),  and 
sedcre ;  or  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  i  .  I  ited  to 
opatf,  and  tbe  coguate  Greek  form  of  vori  {ftpii), 

Pooeisio,  in  its  primarf  sense,  is  tbe  power  by 
virtue  of  wliieh  a  man  haa  such  a  mastery  over  a 
corporeal  thing  as  to  deal  with  it  at  his  pleasure 
and  to  exdttde  other  perMXM  fifom  meddlmg  with 
it.  This  condition  or  power  is  called  Detention, 
and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  legal  senses  of  the 
word  Possession.  This  Ptasessioa  is  no  legal  state 
or  condition,  but  it  may  be  x}\r-  snurce  of  rights, 
and  it  then  becomes  Possessio  iu  a  juristical  or 
legal  senses  StiM  oven  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  to  be  confounded  with  Property  {pro- 
prielau).  A  nuui  may  have  the  juristical  posses* 
•ion  of  a  thing  without  being  the  proprietor ;  and  a 
man  may  be  the  proprietor  of  n  thin;;^  without  hav- 
ing the  Detention  of  it,  or  eveu  the  juristical  pos. 
session.  (Dig.  41.  tit  8L  &  12.)  Ownership  is  the 
legal  eaiacity  to  operate  en  a  thing  according  to  a 
man's  pleasure  and  to  exclude  evci^'body  else  from 
doing  so.  Possession,  in  tho  sense  of  Detention, 
is  the  actual  exerei$e  of  soch  n  powoT  as  the  owner 

has  a  rij,'lit  to  exerci.*e. 

Detention  becnnies  juristical  possession  and  tho 
foundation  of  certain  rights,  wh'  ii  ti  e  Dctiiiiicr 
h;i9  the  intention  {animu»)  to  deal  with  tlie  thing 
as  h'i$  own.  If  be  deal  with  it  as  the  pn^pcrty 
another,  as  exercising  over  it  the  rights  of  anollipr, 
he  is  not  said  posiidcrc  "  in  a  jurislic.il  sitiisc  ; 
but  bo  ia  said  alieno  nomine  possidcrc.^  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Cummodatarius  and  with  him 
who  holds  a  deposit   (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  s.  18,  30.) 

When  the  Detention  is  made  a  juristical  Pos- 
sessio  by  virtue  of  the  animus,  it  lays  the  found- 
ation of  a  right  to  the  Interdicts,  and  by  virtue  of 
Usucapion  it  may  become  ovuerohipt  Tbe  n'|[ht 
to  the  Interdicts  is  simply  founded  on  a  juristical 
possession,  in  whatever  way  it  may  have  originated, 

•  ^'Sodibus.^— £d.Fior. 
ftp 
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except  that  it  must  uX  hare  originated  illt-^Uj 
with  Kifpeel  to  tb«  pman  ■ffainat  whom  the  Int*>r- 
l  is  claim. ■«!.  (  Intkkukti  M.]  Sitnply  by 
Tirttto  of  beiag  po—cMor,  the  poMcnoc  haa  a  Uettrr 
tWht  tiMn  any  pmoB  «1m  it  nel  pnimior.  (Dig. 
45.  tit  17.  ».  1,  2.)  Ufucapion  mjuires  not  only 
a  jiiri«tica]  poMCMio,  but  in  ita  orgin  it  must  have 
been  bona  fide  and  founded  on  a  juata  cmuta,  that 
K  on  tocM  Icgid  tUMttion.  He  «rho  buyt  a 
thing  fmrn  n  man  who  i«  nM  the  ownrr,  but  »  bora 
b«  bvlirvet  to  be  the  owner,  and  obtain*  puMrMion 
•Tthe  thuni,  it  ft  booft  fid*  pmuw  with  •  jwli 

cansn.    [  I^sTTAPlo.] 

The  right  which  ia  founded  on  a  jnriitical  ^oa- 
itHio  it  ft  Jftt  potnatiBnia,  tr  rH|ht  of  prwwttiiiM, 

thai  ia,  a  rlj;l:t  ari^inj;  from  a  juristical  p<v*»«*s- 
kioa.  The  cxprcaaioa  Jua  ^otacaaionta  is  hy 
tha  Raaaaa  Joritta.  Tbt  tif^  l»  pocaesa,  called 
hy  modem  Jurists,  Jut  ffflaMfn^i^  Mkqgl  It  tkt 

theory  of  Ownership, 

Ail  Juristical  Poascaaio  then,  that  ia,  Posaeaaio 
1ft  Ihft  Romaa  Lftw,  at  ft  aoorot  of  righta,  haa 

TrfrTrnrp  only  to  l^suf«|»?mi  Int>-r<1icta  ;  and 
all  the  rule*  of  law  which  tnal  rosM-Mioii  as  a 
thing  of  a  juristiefti  nature  hare  no  other  (tlij(^ct 
than  to  dc  t< Tiiiiin^  the  pissibility  nf  I^siicapiion  and 
«f  the  loterdicta,  (bavignj,  /Am  Heekt  d«t  BesUset^ 
f.  34,  ace.) 

In  ariHW.  r  t/)  the  question  to  which  claM  of 
Kighta  Posaeaaion  bclo^n,  Sarigny  obaervca  Cl  6  >, 
«~8o  fitf  ftt  caBCffftt  UtiMapion,  one  amiiot  aup- 
posc  the  thing  to  be  the  aubjcct  of  a  question.  No 
one  thinks  of  asking,  to  what  cUas  of  ng\\%i  a 
jnsta  causa  belongs,  without  which  tradition  can- 
not give  owiw-r^hip.  It  ia  no  right,  bftt  it  is  a 
part  of  thf  whiilc  transaction  \>y  which  ownership 
IS  aciiuind.  tiu  is  it  with  Posse».sion  iu  respect  to 
Usucapion. 

The  rij;ht  to  Posacaaorial  Int«T(licta  belorga  to 
the  Law  of  ObligatitHtea  ex  malehciia.  The  night 
to  poaaettanri  Intariidt  <bea  beioaga  to  the  Lftv 

of  0})li;.'atioin*«,  find  therein  poasi-s^ion  is  only  ao 
fax  considered,  aa  coutaiuiog  the  condition  without 
whidi  l3bm  Interdieta  caaaot  ba  auppoacd  poatiUe. 
The  Jus  Posaessionis  consequently,  that  is  the 
right,  which  mere  poasesaion  gives,  consists  simpi? 
in  the  claim  which  the  Poaseaaor  haa  to  the  Inter- 
dicts, aa  aoon  aa  his  possession  ia  disturbed  in  a 
definite  fonn.  Iruli^pcndf'nt  of  tht»  diS(tt!rbanc»\ 
biirc  possession  givrs  no  righu,  iieillicr  a  Jus  ()h!i- 
gationia,  as  \»  $iclt  evident,  nor  yet  a  ri^^ht  to  tho 
thing,  for  no  dealing  with  a  thing  is  tc  in-  (  nsi- 
dered  aa  a  i^al  act  simply  because  the  por»i>u  so 
daaling  hat  the  potaeaaion  of  the  thing.**  (Savigny, 
F  31.) 

The  term  Poaaaaiio  occura  in  the  Roman  jurists 
fai  tftrioa  tenaea.  Tbeva  b  PoaNaato  gawnlly, 

and  Poaseasio  Civilis,  and  Possessio  Naturalis. 

PoBsessio  denoted  originally  bare  Detention. 
Rut  this  Detention  under  certain  conditions  be- 
comes a  legal  state,  inasmuch  as  it  l&uk  to  owner- 
ahip  through  Usucapion.  Accordingly  the  wnnl 
Possessio,  which  reqiiircti  nu  qiLalificntiou  so  long 
at  then  wat  no  other  notion  attached  to  Poatem^ 
requirrs  such  qnalificalion  when  I>t'tcnlion  bixorncs 
a  legal  state.  This  Detention  then,  when  it  baa 
the  conditiont  nwcaaiaty  to  Uaoeapion,  ia  oalled 
Possessio  Civilis  ;  and  all  otln  r  PoAsessio  m  t-p- 
pcacd  to  Civilia  ia  Naturalis.  But  Detention  may 
alao  ha  tha  fnindatioD  of  Interdieta,  which  notion 
«f  patieadon  it  alwayt  ezpicatad  hf 
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sintply ;  and  this  m  the  mmuij^  ot  Poascssm,  vhcB 
it  ia  used  alone,  and  yet  is  a  tedmical  aeaae.  As 
opposed  to  this  n-n^  of  Potaeasio  al!  o".^=t  kLTrls 
ot  Deteotion  are  also  called  NataiaJia  Poaacaa:^ 
the  oppositian  hatwwai  the  N«Mal  aai  tha  Ja- 
tical  PosM-siiun  <"/>r>*,vi- •!'<')  being  here  exfcnaed 
juat  in  the  aane  way  aa  thia  oyuMtiliiai  is  detwu4 
in  tha aaaa aC tha Cirilia Pnai f iit g .  tlwRiathm. 
fore  a  twofold  Junatical  PattaMM:  ^tmmm» 
CivUh  or  Po»e«sion  for  the 

and  /'os.v»3to  or  Poaseaaiou  fi.>r  the  purpoir  m  txu* 
Intt-rdictjL  It  follows  that  Posscasio  ia  ndaiad 
in  Posvssio  Civilia,  which  oiily  requires  mor"  crr:- 
dttions  than  i'oasesiia.  If  then  a  mao  baa  Pes- 
seaaio  Civilis,  he  haa  iJao  Poaaeaaia^  Uaft  ia  tho 
riiiht  to  the  Interdicta  ;  but  the  crvuver**-  i*  ^  : 
true.  I'oAsessio  Natitialia,  aa  abore  oUiirvcd,  has 
two  aignificationa,  bat  they  an  bath  negati^  mi. 
niorcly  express  in  each  oisr  a  logfical  opposisiot, 
that  is,  they  are  respectively  not  Posaeaaio  Cmlsi, 
or  Poasesaia  (ad  Interdicta).  The  Tarioaa  ezjim- 
siona  used  to  denote  lore  IVtentim 
**  corporal  iter  p<n 
(Savigny,  p,  lUf.) 

In  the  caae  of  a  thing  hmag  p%MtBtod,  the  pea^ 
son  who  pledges  it  h.is  still  the  p^^sst^a  ic  j-  - 
capionem,  but  the  pledgee  aiooe  hat  the  domk*^ 
ad  tnterdidft.  It  ft  net  ft  Patinaii  Ciri&  whith 
is  the  foundation  of  th**  pledger's  title  hr  usi>- 
capioQ  ;  but  by  a  special  fiction  he  ia  mnwdetid  la 
have  BQch  Peaiettiea,  and  ao  tba  caaa  it  ft  ^edal 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  **  aana  paaaMiMa 
uaucapio  contingere  non  poteat.** 

Poaaesaio  Jnsta  ia  every  Posaeaaio  Aat  ii  aat 
illegal  in  its  origin,  whether  audi  PaaacMia  ba 
int  re  Detention  or  Juristicjil  Poj.!i<*iaia.  Tb"  vr*. 
Jukta  is  here  ujtcd,  not  in  thai  acceptaucn  lU 
which  it  haa  reference  to  Jos  Civile  and  is  efaif^ 
(ent  to  Civilis  or  I^egitinia  ;  but  in  an«>th«' vP'^w 
which  ia  laoie  indefinite  and  meaaa  **ngkdai* 
^lenetally,  that  it,  oat  wraoffiiL  Thacrcdiivate 
IS  in  possession  of  a  pledge.  Las  a  Ju»ta  Fmmema^ 
bat  not  a  Civilia  Poaaeaaio:  he  haa,  hovcvc^a 
Jnriatieal  Potaratia,  that  ia,  Aaaeaaaa^  aal  ««• 
sequetitly  a  right  to  the  Interdicta.  The  Misivi 
in  Poaaeaaionem  ia  the  fiuudatioD  of  a  Josta  Pae- 
seaaio,  but,  aa  a  genend  rule,  not  of  a  JarictiGai 
Poasessia  Paaaetiio  Injnsta  is  the  logical  oppou* 
of  Jn.stii,  and  in  the  case  of  Posm^sjio  Iniu>ta  ib'Tf 
are  three  special  Vitia  pos^caaionut,  that  is  whitu 
the  Possession  haa  originated  Vi,  QaBft»erF^«anai 
(TtTentlus,  Eunuch,  ii.  3.  Home  tu  atHi  rof  fS 
I'W  dauL,  vei  prteario  J'ac  trada*:  Dig.  42,  UL  U. 
1. 1,  2.) 

With  re«poct  to  tlie  causa  Po?ses*:-.tii4,  tJirJf 
was  a  legal  maxim :  Nen«o  aibi  ipse  caucam  pei> 
seaaionia  imitara  potest,  whidi  applies  both  la 
CivilLx  (III  Naturalia  Poaaeaaia.  This  rule  is  «• 
pUincd  by  Savigny  by  means  of  Gaius  (il  52,  AO 
as  having  reference  to  the  old  usucap io  pro  bere<k, 
and  the  meaning  af  il  araa  that  if  a  peftoa  had  ooct 
begim  to  pn-sscM  with  any  particular  cansa.  hr  £■  u'l 
nut  at  hu  pleasure  change  such  Posbmsio  mur  a 
Posaessio  pro  herede.    ( Sftvignf,  pi  56.) 

A  Posaessor  bonae  fidei  is  he  who  bi  !:-'m  tint 
no  peraon  baa  a  better  right  to  poaacss  thaa  kta* 
talt  A  PaMeiiar  antea  fidei  ia  ha  wfaa  tat« 
that  he  hatnafjghHapoiieiithathint.  (Sad^* 
p.  84.) 

Besides  these  various  meanings  of  Paaaesiiir,  P* 
Paaiidei^  at  tha  bonga  oT  aU  whid  Km 
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1^  m^ian  of  PoMewion  in  the  scnae  of  Detention^ 
I'jre  are  some  other  meanings.  **  To  have  owner- 
lip"  M  aoiiteuin^  ex|»re<«e(i  by  PoMidere,  the 
UBg^  which  h  th*  otg«et  flf  ownership,  ia  some- 
mes  Poaaeoaio,  anH  the  owner  Po««eMor.  This 
M  of  thm  word  occurs  ire(}uently  in  the  Code  and 
teiiBClv  mad  abo  in  Cicero,  Qointilian,  Horace, 
iid  ether  writers.  But  it  is  remark' fi  hy  Savignj 
tai  tiieoe  meaning  of  Poatidere,  i'ossessio,  &c, 
hwfi  fdbr  t»  Im  thw  obfcct  Th«  phiwe 
PoMcsaio  pot  iili  R  is  applied  by  Cicero 

9  public  laud,  aud  it  ia  tranahitod  by  Plutarch 

Pniaeaaio  also  denotes  the  relation  of  a  defend- 
m  •»  ilh  re#][»e<!t  to  a  pliintiff.  For  insfeince,  when 
t'miT^hip  is  claimed,  the  demand  must  be  against 
i  ptrtoa  ia  pOMsnaMi  {  tat  this  does  not  mean 
hat  «'ich  p^'rson  raitst  hate  a  jurist i  ml  pn^sr?^"  >n. 

a  ViodKatio  accordinglj  tho  piaintiti  is  called 
Patilar, udlta Mmiflnt  fa  wmti  PMMSwr, b<s 
au4e  in  fact  be  has  ihi  pnFsr-s'on  of  that  which 
•h*  pktttttff  claims.  The  urocedure  by  the  Yindi- 
entio  WW  alas  adapted  to  me  case  «f  aa  hersditas ; 
I  i  here  also  the  term  possessor  was  applied  to 
!b«  del  end  ant.  In  many  cases  the  possessor  was 
nnlly  sueb,  and  one  object  of  the  hereditatis  ne> 
ut»  was  l»  vscavcr  single  thiaga  which  tha  da> 

I 'Irint  p^"?"<*ii*ed  pro  h«Tede  or  pro  po<<>e«flore. 
li  r.  the  term  possessor  was  not  limited  to  such 
cases,  for  tlM»  oeftmdant  ia  called  peaassior  when 
■  '  {«clitio  is  not  about  n  nintter  of  po^^ci^inn.  He 
^  called  Juris  possessor,  because  ht  refuses  to  do 
Mettay  wkieh  tha  hena  dana  <l  bim  «a  da, 
or  because  be  asserts  his  right  ta  a  portian  af  ^« 
Medilaa.  (Savigny,  p.  87.) 

Th»  jarartieai  notisa  oS  Poaaesiion  inmlies  a 
tUm  whidi  can  be  the  ob^s^  of  own««hip :  it 
tUo  implies  that  the  Possessor  can  be  no  other 
lluu  a  perwua  who  has  a  capacity  for  ownership. 
IVi  aataan  ef  paaaMmn  is  such  that  only  one 

p*t?nn  a  tuvf  rnn  p"?,^-^^  the  -whrilt^  of  a  thiriij 
{pimeu  faiuifM  rem  tu  toUditm  posaickre  non  pjs- 
MsOit  Whoa  aetefal  persons  possess  a  thin^  in 
inn  cm,  so  that  *h.  ir  posseisirm  is  mutually  limiteH, 
«Rch  in  fttxX  possesses  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
tlnag,  Wt  does  not  possess  the  other  parts,  and 
though  the  dirision  into  parts  is  only  ideal,  this 
ioes  aot  affect  the  legal  coiuidoration  of  the  matter. 
P^issiii  may  also  possess  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  as  in  the  mm  of  tha  debtor  and  his 
creditor  who  has  received  froui  him  a  pigims. 

Though  things  incorporeal  ore  not  strictly  ob 
i<cts  of  Dosecsaion,  y<  t  ihere  is  a  Juris  «fliasi  poe* 
itte^o  n\  them^  as  f  r  inst-mce  in  the  m^f  of  Aer- 
^tutss.  The  exercise  of  a  right  of  tiiis  kind  is 
inalnguaa  to  the  possfaMeti  af  a  eerpereal  thing :  in 
^i-t  wr.rds,  M  real  poss<'ssion  consists  in  the  excr- 
ciie  of  ownmhip^  sorthis  kind  of  powession,  which 
ii  fsihioped  front  analogy  to  Aa  otiiar,  eeamals  in 
the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re  or  a  right  which  is  not 
ownership.  In  the  case  of  Possesuon,  it  is  the 
thing  {oorpm*)  which  is  possessed,  and  not  the 
pntperty :  by  analogy  tbeo  we  shodd  not  say  that 
tbf  »<?rviiiu  or  the  jus  in  re  is  possessed.  But  as 
in  lite  ease  of  a  jus  in  re  there  is  nothing  to  which 
'he  aotioQ  af  possession  can  be  attached,  while  in 
tke  C3«,-.  of  ownership  there  is  the  thing  to  whirh 
apply  the  notion  of  possession,  ws  are  coin> 
l*M  to  naofft  to  the  exprtorica  Jaria  Quasi  Pea> 

v  &iio,  by  whi'  K  t: 'ibinp  more  is  meant  than  the 
ueruae  'ef  a  jus  in  re,  whkh  exercise  has  the  laue 
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relation  to  the  jus  in  re,  that  proper  pnairaiiOil  hai 
to  ownership.    (Savigny,  p.  166.) 

In  order  to  the  acquisition  of  juristical  Pos^ssio, 
apprehension  and  ainnms  are  necessary.  The  np> 
pfohension  of  a  corporeal  thintr  h  «tirh  a  dealing 
with  It  as  empowers  the  person  who  intends  to 
acquire  the  possession  to  operato  on  tha  ^ing  to 
the  exclusion  of  nil  other  persons  Actual  cor- 
poreal contact  with  the  thing  is  not  necessary  to 
apprdhenafan :  It  it  etiottah  n  there  fa  nna  act  ea 
the  part  of  the  p'  r^ofi  who  intends  to  acquire  pos- 
session, which  gives  him  the  physical  capacity  to 
operate  on  the  thing  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  a  piece  of  ground,  he  who  enters  upon  part 
is  considered  to  have  entered  upon  the  whf>1o  A 
niai)  may  acquire  possession  of  what  is  cninauu-d 
m  a  thing  by  detieaiy  of  the  key  which  gives  him 
access  to  the  contents,  in  the  presence  of  (ojimi) 
the  thing.  The  case  mentioned  in  the  i>igest 
(Dig.  18.  tit  1.  s.  74)  is  that  ef  the  key  ef  a 
jjranary  being  delivered  in  sight  of  the  granary 
iafHid  homo).  The  delivery  of  the  key  is  not  a 
symbaKaal  dleUftry,  as  aome  have  anppoeed,  bnt 
it  is  the  dcllveiy  of  the  means  of  getting  at  the 
thing.  (Compare  Lord  Hardwicke's  rcimtiu  on 
this  matter.  Ward  v.  Turner,  2  \'ez.) 

The  animtu  consists  in  the  will  to  treat  at  aae^ 
own  the  thing  that  is  the  object  of  our  apprehen- 
sion. All  persons  therefore  who  are  legally  in- 
competent to  win,  an  ineempetent  to  acquire  a 
juristical  pofisf^iinn.  Infantes  and  furiosi  are 
ezam^es  of  such  persons.  If  a  man  has  the  de- 
tantioo  ef  a  thing,  m  can  aeqatn  tha  Ponoaio  by 
the  animus  alone  ;  for  the  other  aondilJail  hw 
been  already  complied  with. 

In  erdar  that  jntiitieal  peweiifan  may  be  ac- 
quired, there  must  always  be  tba  anhnns  on  the  port 
of  him  who  intends  to  acquire  the  possession  ;  hut 
the  act  of  apprehension  {eorpHs)  may  be  etTccted 
by  another  as  hfa  fepresentative,  if  that  other  does 
tlir  necessary  acts,  and  with  the  intention  of  ar- 
quiTiiig  the  possession  for  the  other,  and  not  for 
himsefC  (Ptalus,  S.  R,  r.  tit  2.  a.  1.)  Then 
Tr,i!?t  W  a  crrtnin  relation  between  the  person  for 
whom  possession  is  thos  acquired  and  the  person 
wlie  aeqairea  it  fv  him,  einer  of  legal  power  (jny 
teiiitts)^  f  r  of  agency;  the  fomier  is  the  case  of  a 
slave  or  filtus  fiunilias  who  obeys  a  command,  and 
tlie  latter  a  the  aise  of  an  agent  who  follows  in- 
stmctfana  (mudtium).  A  person,  who  is  already 
the  repreaentatire  of  anothf-r,  m<\  has  the  Possessio 
of  a  thmg,  nia^f  by  the  aiuinus  uione  cease  to  have 
the  Possessio  for  himself  and  have  it  Ibr  ttat  other, 
reLiIiiing  only  the  hare  detention. 

Possessio,  that  is  the  Right  of  Possession,  can 
be  tmnsSnred,  witbont  the  ttaaiier  ef  ownefsbip. 
In  this  case  of  derivative  PoKsessio  the  apprehen- 
sion is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  acquiring  a 
juristical  poaseasie;  bat  the  aninns  with  which 

the  thing  is  appn  heiided,  cantu)t  he  the  ''animus 
domini,*^  but  merely  the  animus  possidendi,** 
that  is,  the  will  to  aeqniia  the  Jus  Possessionis, 
which  the  Possessor  transfers,  and  nothing  more* 
The  Detention  of  a  thing  mar  be  transferrt  d  with- 
out the  ownership,  hut  the  transfer  of  the  deten- 
tion ifl  not  always  accompanied  by  a  lianalier  ef  tha 
Ins  Possessionis.  There  are  three  classes  into 
which  all  acts  may  be  distributed  which  are  ac- 
eoapamed  with  a  tnuufer  of  1>etenUaQ :  1,  theaa 
which  are  never  tlir  f undation  of  a  derivative 
I  Possessio,  2,  thoac  which  always  are,  and  3^  those 
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which  are  aometimet.  The  First  cku  comiire- 
htmit  waeh  cam  m  thow  when  th«  detention  m  m 

thintr  i»  tnmsfcrred  to  an  agent  (procurator),  and 
the  caae  of  a  Commodattun.  [CoMifooATUM.J 
The  Seeond  dam  eomprebendi       caae  of  the 

EitipTiytoula,  which  is  a  Po>»«cKsio,  Im!  "i;iv  a  'I 
lirative  one,aa  the  Emphyteuta  has  not  the  fuiiinus 
domini ;  it  alio  coniiraienda  the  caae  of  the  «ie- 
ditor  who  receives*  the  detcnllnn  of  a  pig^nus  by  a 
contiactui  pigaona,aiKl  with  the  detention,  the  Jui 
Peeaeaftkmis ;  hvt  it  doet  not  ewnprehend  the  caie 
of  a  Pi[,Miu3  pnictorium,  Piifinis  in  ciUKa  judicati 
captuni,  nor  a  Faaum  hypolhi'cae.  in  the  cme  of 
A  contcaetaa  Pignoriif  when  the  thing  was  deli- 
fetcd  to  the  creditor,  he  had  Aaxv^.m'o,  tfiat  is.  a 
light  to  the  Interdicts,  but  not  Fostetsio  Civility 
that  it,  the  Right  «f  Umeapion.  The  dehtor  had 
no  Po»sessio  at  all,  but  by  virtue  of  nn  exception  to 
a  general  rule,  the  usucnpien  that  hnd  been  com- 
menced. atiU  continned.  The  Third  daat  «allBpl«- 
hends  Depo<«itniii  and  Precarium. 

The  Rij;lit  of  Pouesnion  consiits  in  the  richt  to 
the  protection  of  tlio  Interdict  [Intkhdictcm], 
and  this  proteetimi  is  atso  extended  to  Jura  in  re. 
The  relation  of  the  Juris  quasi  poa«es&io  to  I'u&- 
scssio  has  been  already  explained.  The  objects  of 
this  Juris  quasi  p  w-^saio  an'  Porsoiuil  servitiitt's. 
Real  ser^'itutcfl,  mtd  Jura  iu  re  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  Serritates,  of  which  Sup'  r- 
fici-  s  Is  tlif  only  proper  instance.  (Savign^,  p.  5'J5.) 
In  all  ttio  ca»i'8  uf  Juris  quasi  positessio,  the  ac- 
quisition and  the  continimiie  of  the  right  of  pos- 
session dcprnd  on  the  corpus  and  aniniiu  ;  and  the 
auiraus  is  to  be  viewed  exactly  in  the  same  way 
M  in  the  case  of  |>osfcs8ion  of  a  corponnl  tiling. 
The  exercise  of  Personal  servitutea  (particularly 
osus  and  ususfructus)  is  inscpambki  from  the 
natural  posi^»i<m  of  the  thing  ;  and  the  posses- 
aioo  of  them  is  consequently  acquired  in  the  sanic 
way  as  the  poMOMion  of  a  corporeal  thing.  As  to 
the  Juris  quasi  possessio  of  Ueiil  Servitutet,  there 
9Xt  two  cases :  either  he  who  has  a  right  to  the 
Serritas,  most  do  some  aet,  which  if  he  liad  not 
the  right,  he  might  be  forbidden  to  do  {tervitu* 
tmM  ta  paUatdo  coiuimt)\  or  the  owner  of  property 
has  no  right  to  do  some  partienlar  thing,  which,  if 
the  right  did  not  exist,  he  might  do  (tcrritus  quae 
MS  iNM  facitndo  comnatii).  As  to  the  first  class, 
which  may  be  called  Positive  Serritotes,  the 
nc*|iu.'<ition  of  the  Jiirin  rjuR*!  possossio  consists 
merely  iu  doing  some  act,  which  is  the  object  ot 
the  right,  and  the  doing  of  this  aet  must  he  nr  the 
purpose  of  fxercifcinft  t!u»  riu'liE.  (nit;.  B.  tit.  (i. 
s.2d.)  This  rule  applies  to  the  Jus  Itineris, 
Actus,  VdM,  and  others,  which  are  independent  of 
the  possession  of  any  other  prop<Tty  'ly  the  jxTson 
who  claims  the  Jtu.  Such  an  act  as  the  Jus  tigni 
immitiendi,  «r  the  driefaig  a  heain  into  the  wall  of 
one':*  ni"iL;!il>our's  house,  is  a  rij;ht  connected  with 
the  possession  of  another  piece  of  property,  and  the 
possession  of  this  rif  ht  consists  in  tlie  exercise  of 
It  As  to  thi^  second  class  w  hich  may  he  calltnl 
Negative  Servitutes,  the  Juris  quasi  possessio  u 
acquired  in  consequence  of  the  person  whcae  right 
is  thereby  limited,  attempting  to  do  some  net  con- 
trary to  ilie  rixht  of  the  pcmon  who  claims  the 
8er\  itus,  and  nu^cting  with  opposition  to  such  act 
and  acquii-scinp  in  the  opposition.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  5. 
s.  6.)  This  Juris  qiuiai  pijiiiessio  may  also  be 
finuded  on  a  leg\J  title,  that  is,  on  any  Juiiitical 
lEaasactton  which  can  give  ancb  right. 


POSSESSIO. 

Every  possession  continues  so  long  as  the  oorpis 
and  tiie  animus  continna  (Savigny,  p.  339.)  If 

both  cease  or  either  of  them  ceaacs,  the  jink^.^iinn 
is  gone.  (Dig.  41.  iiL  2.  s.  3.  4C.)  As  to  tk 
corpus,  the  posseastcit  is  hwt,  when  in  esnseqacnct 

of  any  event  the  poese.s.sor  cannot  operatt-  'jn  tH" 
thing  at  his  pleasure,  as  before.  lo  the  case  ti 
moveahie  things,  the  pmsfwifsB  li  lost,  nhca  sa- 
other  person  h.w  jjot  hold  of  them,  either  by  hnt 
or  secretly :  in  the  case  of  iauaoveaUe  thiasi,  it  ii 
teat  when  a  man  lias  turned  anothereat  ef  the  ps^ 
iessinn  ;  but  if  in  the  absence  of  ■  |'o»ei«r,  an- 
other occupies  his  land  without  kaowledgev  he 
does  not  leae  tiie  possession  till  he  attempt  lo  et- 
ercisi.'  ownership  nvrr  the  land  and  is  pff  yentr^!  by 
the  pensoQ  then  in  pa^su&sion  of  it,  or  through  kv 
doet  not  attempt  to  recover  hb  |MMsesMu  Us 
possession  thus  acquired  by  the  new  j-io$»Msor  is s 
violeata  possessio.  If  the  fornter  po&i>ca«or  knoTs 
tho  fiut  mid  acquiesces  by  doitit:  nothing,  be  Wi 
the  possession  by  the  aniinns  alone.  In  the  (Sie 
of  possession  b<  in<,'  lost  by  animus  alone,  it  mar 
he  effected  cither  cxprcsi^  er  tacitly ;  the  odr 
thing  necessarN'  is  that  there  most  be  an  i:iUiit:..ft 
to  give  up  the  possession.  The  possession  is  mni 
rorpore  et  anirno,  when  the  paasamsr  pm  ipa 
thinpr  to  another  to  possess  w  his  own.  In  xh: 
cn.'>o  of  a  J  urts  quiui  possessio,  as  well  as  in  siu 
of  J'o>«se8sio  proper,  tlie  eon  tin  nance  of  the  potiesis 
depends  on  the  eorpns  and  animtts  together. 
There  can  be  no  Juris  qua&i  po«sesaio  whhuut  the 
animn  fossidendi ;  and  if  then  be  aerdythe 
animus  possidesdi,  the  Jucia  quasi 


cease. 


Possessio  can  be  klrt  hj  means  of  s  [ 
repcescnts  the  Possessor.  Such  person  msyhish 
self  acquire  the  poncssion  by  exercising  the  sniiBas 
possidcndi,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  snScitat 
corporeal  act :  in  the  case  of  moveable  things,  tha 
is  furtum  ;  in  the  case  of  immoveable  thhigs,  h  it 
violent  dispossession.  The  poesessioo  can  be  lost 
throagh  the  repnsentative,  in  sdl  cases  m  which  it 
wontd  haw  been  lost  by  the  possessor,  if  then  lal 
been  no  representation. 

In  many  of  tho  systematic  axpositMitts  of  Bfnaa 
Law,  the  theory  of  Pesseasio  is  tnated  as  Brii» 
dnctory  to  the  thciKy  of  Ownership  {Doimmiim\ 
The  view  which  has  been  hen  given  of  it,  isaJst 
not  uniTersally  acquiaseed  in,  trat  it  is  die  coiTCCt 
view.  For  instance,  Oons  in  his  chaptf-r  w  Pa- 
session  {System  dt$  Rom.  Civdrecktt  im  Gnadrim, 
Jx,)  bcffins  with  the  two  following  seetiam:'~ 

§  1(K'.  1) ar^'j  lhin;'  der  verschiedenen  hmth- 
endcn  >leinungra  iiber  den  Besita. — Der  Bails 
ist  hein  hlosaes  Pactum,  tmd  ensieht  mdit  ail 
Recht,  durch  den  umwe^  des  Unnchts. 

§  104.  Der  Besita  aJs  das  Eigenthum  oacb  der 
Seite  dec  hiesa  besonderen  wiliHia. — Anfat^cnlM. 
prasuintives  Kigenthum. 

Savigny's  view  on  the  contcajy  is  bridly  this: 
**  Possession  n  a  Fiut  (fbcHisi),  so  far  as  m  wm 
fnrt-  fi  {nvjarisiutir)  r  lation  {dttemtkm)  is  the 
tounilatioi)  of  iL  But  Possession  is  also  a  Kight, 
so  fior  as  rights  are  eonoeeted  with  the  laieciiit' 
ence  of  the  relation  of  Fact.  Conscqaeat^  PHM 
tion  is  both  Fact  and  Right," 

Also—**  The  only  Right  aiishif  from  hare  Pes- 
session  is  a  Rl^'ht  to  th--  Ir/.-rli'-ts"— and  "the 
Right  to  the  Interdicts  is  louuded  on  the  art  of 
the  Exercise  of  Ownership  being  cbsbuttcd  uianf' 
fiiU/,  aa  for  instaase^  bj  mML** 


I 
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On  what  ffrcrand  it  bare  Po««cs§ion  to  be  main* 
oed^if  H  U  not  •  RiflitP  TIm  mwer  ii,  that 

MT-aaion  cannot  be  distnrhpd  except  by  force, 
i  fecce  i»  not  allowed.  The  fundsinratal  noUon 
•11  is  tins  ;  m  -wisknt  4{itarlme»«f  Powewion  is 

attack  on  a  nuui's  jierjionalh}',  on  his  freedom. 
It  is  ahown  in  the  article  AgrakiakLbqxs  that 
-  oTwin  of  the  iiuman  doctrine  of  PoMemioo  may 
^baUy  lie  tnued  to  tbe  PoHestio  of  th«  Ager 
uhlicaa.     Po^wf^-s^in,  Pn^s^sRor,  and  Possidere  arc 
e  proper  techiucul  tenna  nu^d  by  the  Roman 
Titm  to  expmi  the  pouesaion  and  the  enjogr^ 
I- nt  of  the  I*oblic  Lands.     These  terms  did  not 
K{>cvw  ownenhip  {em  jv  Qttiritium) :  they  had 
1  &ct  no  vwm  vriatmi  to  ewiMnhip  than  the 
*'««<*«Bio  of  which  this  ftrticle  treats.     St'll  the 
«CMa  of  thi»  kind  of  use  and  enjoyment  was 
■di,  iktA  one  nuqr  cmUt  eoneehw  bow  dio  term 
'  '^-^-»»io    became  applicable  to  various  ro^s  in 
rtiich  there  was  no  Quiritarian  ownership,  bat 
Mneihing  that  had  an  analogy  to  U.   Thus  in  tbe 
aotae  of  Ihunnmn  ^i^t^^n^  with  nftwnee  to  the 
iecond  missio  in  possessionem  (e»  ieettndo  dtrrrio), 
^  Praetor  »avs  "  poaaidexe  jubebo,^  which  is 
Wliiisilwil  to  giving  bonitarian  ownership  with  the 
powrr  of  usitiapion.    A  usiisfnictus  which  could 
c^jf  be  maintained  by  the  Jus  Praetorium,  was  a 
PsMsorio  ooooftqctw  m  opposed  to  Dooiiiiura 
OHisfructu-i.     The  expressions  Ileredifatis  nr  t  ■ 
Mcvum  poaacssio  do  not  mean  the  actual  possession 
«f  ll»  ^ings,  bst  the  pecttlwr  chuwier  of  the 
Pnetoria  h««ditas  :  for  this  Bonorum  possessio 
hi*  thf  name  rel.ntion  to  the  Ilereditas  that  Boni- 
taruQ  has  to  <^uiritarian  ownership.  [Dominium  ; 
Haass.]     Nov  there  is  a  clear  analogy  in  all 
th^se  instances  to  the  Possessio  of  the  Ager 
^"Mtma,  which  consists  in  this,  that  in  both  cases 
w  iciaa]  exdnsire  enjoyneBt  of  a  particular  per- 
»on  to  a  particniar  thing  is  recognized.    This  will 
cj^kiiun  how  property  in  provincial  ground 
«ne  to  \m  ciBed  PeoMMio:  toeh  property  was 
p>t  Quiritiimn  own(  rship,  but  it  was  a  right  to 
^  exchi<;ive  enjoyment  of  the  land,  a  light  which 
the  Word  Posseas'io  sufficiently  exproaod.  Thus 
th«  name  Possessio  was  truuKRed  fiom  the  Right 
to  its  Object ;  and  Ager  and  Possessio  were  thus 
opposed:  Ager  was  a  piece  of  land  which  was 
Be  etjeet  of  Quiritarian  ownership,  mid  Possessio 
*  f iece  of  bnfi  which  was  either  accidentally  an 
^ject  only  ot  Iknitarian  ownership,  as  a  fundus 
Ilaticw  of  whieh  tlicve  had  been  laerely  tradition  ; 
or  it  wi«  land  that  cnnld  not     the  object  of  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  such  as  Provindai  land  (Javo- 
Imus,  Dig.  50l  tit  10.  •.ilSX  nd  Ae  old  Ager 
PublicttS. 

Other  roattcTS  relating  to  Possessio  appear  to  be 
•Tplained  by  this  view  of  its  historical  origin.  The 
Interdictum  recuperaadae  posscssimiis  relates  only 
t"  lind,-  a  circumstance  which  is  consisient  with 
tlie  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  Pu&i>es«io.  The 
aetare  of  the  Precviim  also  is  explained,  when 
5(now  that  it  expressed  originally  the  relation 
between  the  Patroons  and  tbe  Cliens  who  occupied 
tht  PoMeerio  of  tbe  Patmaiia  at  a  tenant  at  wiU 

md  could  l>o  ejwted  hy  the  Int<Td;rtiim  dc  pre- 
twio,  if  he  did  not  quit  on  notice  Further,  wc 
mj  thus  explain  the  apparent  hMHiiitlenejr  in  tbe 
CHS  of  a  lessee  of  Ager  Vectigalis,  who  though  he 
ksd  only  a  jus  in  re,  had  yet  juristical  PoMessio : 
the  Ager  Vectigalis  «'as  in  iact  lashioned  aoeoid* 
^^lotb*  naakW  •(  Om  dd  Agw  PvUinn,  aDd  H 


was  a  simple  process  to  transfer  it  to  that  notion  of 
Powciiio  wbkh  bad  existed  in  tbeease  of  tbe  Ager 

Publictis.  [EMrnvTKrsts.] 

This  article  read  in  connection  with  the  article 
on  the  Agrariae  Leges,  and  the  Lidnian  Roga- 
tions [La.x,  pp.  693,  GiM],  will  give  the  reader  an 
outline  of  the  law  of  Pos-u-ssion  both  IB  relation  to 
the  Ager  Publicus  and  Privatus. 

The  preceding  view  of  possession  is  frnni 
Sarigny,  Dot  Reckt  des  Bfsittfs^  fifth  cd,  1«J7. 
1  here  is  an  analysis  of  this  excellent  work  by 
W'arnkdnig,  **  Analyse  du  inhi  do  la  possession 
par  M.  de  Savigny,  Ijitge  18*24  and  a  summary 
view  of  Savignv's  Theory  is  given  by  Mackeldcy, 
LeMwAy  d-e.  ii.  p.  7.  See  tdio  Pnebta,  fiut.  il 
§224  ;  Gallia,  iv.  138—170;  Inst.  4.  tit.  \n  ; 
Dig.  41.  tit.  2,  3  ;  43.  tit.  16—23,  26,  31  ;  Cod. 

7.  tit.  32 ;  8.  tit  4,  5,  6,  9  ;  Cod.  Tbeod.  4.  tit. 
22,  23.  [O.  L.] 

POSSE'SSIO  BONORUM.  [Bommpm  Poa- 
SKssia] 

POSSB'SSIO  CLANDBSTl'NA.  [Intw* 

DirrrM.] 

P06TPCUM.  [Janua.] 

POSTUMI'NIUM,  JUS  POSTLIMI'NII.  , 
"There  nrr,"  5:iys  Pomp  niiis  (Dig.  49.  tit.  1.5. 

8.  U),  ^two  kuids  of  Pufttluuinium,  for  a  man 
mny  either  return  himMlf  or  reeover  tenetbing.** 
I'ostliminiiim  is  further  defined  hy  Paulus  (Dig. 
49.  tit.  15.  s.  19)  to  bo  the  ''r^ht  of  recovering  a 
lost  thing  fiom  an  extnaeiu  and  ef  ita  being  re- 
stored to  its  former  status,  which  right  has  been 
established  between  us  (the  Romans)  and  free  peo- 
ple and  kmgs  by  usage  and  laws  {monUu  ac 
leffibu$)  ;  fitr  wbas  w«  bava  lost  in  war  or  «ven  out 
of  war,  if  we  recorer  it,  we  are  said  to  rocov(>r 
postliminio ;  and  this  usage  has  been  intruduce<i 
by  natural  equity,  in  eidar  tbat  be  who  waa 
wrongfully  detained  by  strangers,  should  recover 
his  fonner  rights  on  returning  into  hia  own  terri- 
tories (in  finet  svos).**  Again  PlMtloi  says,  ^a 
man  secnis  to  have  retunied  Poatliminio,  wlu  ii  he 
has  entered  our  territerr  (in  fom  no$tro*  intra' 
verii) ;  as  a  fomdation  Si  kid  tut  a  Postliminiam 
(stcuti  admiaiimr*)  (?)  when  be  has  gone  beyond  aw 
f  rrritories  {tibi  fuies  tiostros  ejrceimt).  But  if  a  man 
has  c  nie  into  a  sLite  in  alliiincu  (socut)  or  friend- 
hliif)  '.vith  Komo,  or  has  como  ta a  Kii^  in  alliance 
or  friendship  with  Rome,  lie  apjxors  to  have  forth- 
with returned  by  Postliminium,  because  he  then 
first  begini  to  be  eafe  vnder  tbe  naiM  of  tiie  Roman 
state.*"  These  extracts  are  made  for  the  puqioso 
of  clearing  up  the  Etymol*^  of  this  word,  as  to 
vrhktk  tbm  wae  a  dillerenoe  of  opinion.  (Cie. 
Top.  8.)  The  cxjilanation  of  Scaevola,  as  given 
by  Cicero,  has  reference  to  the  etymdoay  of  the 
word,  jsosi  and  Hmmt :  **  what  baa  been  loet  by  us 
and  has  come  ta  an  enemjand  as  it  were  has  gone 
from  its  owii  limen,  and  then  has  afterward.i  ( 
rctunied  to  the  Mme  limcn,  seems  to  have  retunud 
by  Poatllaiinium.**  According  to  this  explanation, 
the  limen  was  the  boundary  or  limit  within  which 
the  thing  was  under  the  authority  of  Rome  and 
an  oljeetof  Roman  law.  A  recent  writer  (Oeet* 
tling,  (!i's<'M(ht<^derHom.Staaf-~frrfcts'-tr7i,  p.  1  17) 
suggests  that  Postliminium  must  be  vicwi^U  in  a 
sense  anaio^oos  to  Pomeerium.  There  is  a  fta^fift 

explanation  of  tlic  matter  by  Plutarch  (Qumst. 
Horn.  &)  in  his  answer  to  the  question.  Why  are 

•  «  Siena  anittitur,^  Flor.,Oeb.«t8|MUtt. 
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tbote  who  have  been  Iklgely  rcportcd  to  haTC  died 
in  a  foreign  hnd*  not  received  into  the  houae 
through  the  door,  in  oaae  of  their  retnniy  bot  let 
down  through  an  opening  in  the  roof? 

If  a  Roman  cttaen  doting  war  came  into  the 
power  of  an  enemy,  he  sustained  a  diminutio 
cqntia  maxima,  and  all  his  ciril  rights  were  in 
abeyance.    Bring  captured  by  the  enemy,  he  hc- 
cmine  a  alave  }  bat  bu  rights  over  hit  eUldim,  if 
he  bad  my,  were  net  destroyed,  btti  wen  Mud  to 
bf  ill  alK-yuiicc   (i>cnJere)  by  virttie  of  the  .Tiis 
Pottlimiuti :  when  be  retomed,  bis  children  w<-tv 
again  in  bn  power;  and  if  bodied  in  captivity, 
they  becanir  aui  juris.    Whether  thoir  roridition 
as  sui  juris  dated  from  the  time  of  the  captivitr  or 
of  the  death,  was  a  dfapoted  natter  (OaHu.  i  129) ; 
hilt  I'lpian,  who  wrote  aftt^r  Gaiii-s  declares  that 
in  such  cate  be  must  be  ctmsidercd  to  have  died, 
when  be  wae  made  eapttve  ;  and  thk  it  eeilainly 
tho  true  deduction  fnnii  the  prenilnt'S.    In  the  ca^c 
of  a  filiiu  or  nepos  being  made  a  captive,  the  pa< 
natal  power  wm  laspenaed  (fit  tmspenso).   If  the 
son  rotunied,  he  olituitied  his  civic  rightn  and  the 
father  reKuncd  his  parental  power ;  which  is  the 
eaee  mentioned  in  the  Digest  (49.  tit  15.  a.  14). 
As  to  a  wife,  the  matter  was  diffemit :  the  hus- 
band did  not  recover  his  wife  jure  poMtlnninii,  but 
the  marriage  was  renewed  by  consent.    This  mle 
•f  law  involves  the  doctrine,  that  if  n  husband  vraa 
captured  by  the  enemy,  his  marriage,  if  any  then  i 
•XMted,  wai  dinolved.  If  a  Roman  was  ransomed 
br  another  person,  he  becamp  free,  but  he  was  in 
tiie  nature  of  a  pledge  to  the  ransomer,  and  the 
Joo  PoitlHttiiitl  had  ao  efibet  till  ha  had  |Mid  the 

lansom  money. 

Sometimes  by  tiu  act  of  the  state  a  man  was 
given  np  boand  to  an  enemy  (  and  if  the  enemy 
would  not  receive  him,  it  was  ft  question  whether 
he  had  the  Jua  Postliminit.  This  was  the  case 
with  Sp.  Postumius  who  was  given  np  to  the 
Snmnites,  and  with  C.  Hostiliiis  Mnnrinus  who 
was  given  up  to  the  Nmiiantincs  ;  but  the  better 
opinion  was  that  thev  had  no  Jus  Poatliminii  (Cic. 
l>e  Or.  i.  40,  IM  Off.  iil  30,  Top.  8,  Pro  Ck»- 
etno,  c.  34  ;  Dig.  49.  tit.  1.5.  s.  4  ;  50.  tit  7.  t.  17) : 
and  Mancinus  was  restored  to  hie  csvie  righto  by  a 
htx.    (I>ig.  50.  tit.  7.  s.  1 7.) 

Cicero  (/Vv  b<^fjo^  c.  12)  uses  the  word  PoetIi> 
minium  in  a  diifcrcnt  sense  ;  for  he  applies  it  to 
the  case  of  a  man  who  bad,  by  his  own  trolontary 
act,  censed  to  be  a  dtiiea  of  a  atate,  aad  oabeo- 
qu(  ntly  nvodied  hit  origbal  tirifl  rjghti  by  PoctU> 
nunium. 

It  appean  that  the  Joi  PoetKmbii  wae  fbiraded 

on  the  fiction  of  the  captive  having  never  been 
absent  from  liome ;  a  fiaion  which  was  of  easy  ap- 
plication, ibr  as  the  eapUve  darfaig  his  absence 

could  not  do  any  b-gal  act,  the  interval  of  activity 
was  a  period  of  legal  non-activity,  which  was  ter- 
minated by  his  showing  himself  again. 

The  Konians  acknowledged  caj)ture  in  war  as 
the  source  of  ownership  in  other  nations,  as  they 
daimed  it  in  tbebr  own  case.  Aecordtngly  things 
taken  by  the  enemy  lost  their  Roman  owners  ;  but 
when  they  were  recovered,  tltey  reverted  to  their 
original  ownen.  Thto  wm  the  ease  with  land  that 
liad  be 'n  occnpiod  by  the  enemy,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing moveables,  which  are  enumerated  by  Cicero 
as  Res  Postlirainii  (7oj».8),**hoBio  (thatissbves), 
navii,  nnilus  chtfll.irhis,  eqnns,  eqna  quae  fraetia 
rccjjiere  solet."  (U>ui|>are  Fostus,  s.c.  rottitmtmum.) 


POSTLIMINIUM. 

Arms  were  not  Ret  Postliminii,  for  it  vu  a  mxslm 
that  th^  ooold  not  be  honootably  lost 

The  recovery  above  refitired  to  seems  to  mean  \h 
recovery  by  the  Roman  state  or  by  tke  aaiid 
owner.   I  f  an  individual  recaptured  froca  so  enmy 
what  had  beioi^ed  to  a  Roman  eitisen,it  voaU  it 
consistent  that  we  shoidd  suppose  that  the  tkin^ 
recaptured  was  made  his  own  by  the  act  of  op. 
tore ;  but  if  it  waa  a  res  nnstliminii,  this  nifiit 
not  be  the  caaa    If  a  ufaig,  as  a  lUve,  m 
mnsomed  by  a  person  not  the  owner,  the  owner 
could  not  have  it  till  he  had  paid  the  anssB:  tal 
it  does  not  appear  to  ho  iMed  how  tte  vMc 
was  Settled,  if  a  Roman  citi/  u  r  ca.itt.red  prapeny 
(of  the  class  res  poetliminii)  that  had  htimmi 
to  anoAer  Reman  ddaen.    This  apfweal  M* 
cultv  may  prrfi.i]i.s  Ijo  snived  thus:  in  lime '>f  »ar 
no  Roman  citizen  could  tndividoally  be  cootideitd 
as  acting  on  his  own  behalf  mder  mj  dwaa 
stances,  and  therefore    li.-xt.  -  -r  he  did  wm  tKe  ait 
of  the  State.    It  is  a  remark  of  Labeo  (Du.  4& 
tit  lA.  a.  28),  ''Si  <pid  hdh>  caplan  at,  ■ 
praeda  est,  non  postliminio  redit ;  **  and  Pump-inlai 
(Dig.  49.  tit.  15.  8.  20)  state*,  that  if  tfteenfar 
is  expelled  fimn  Rofoan  lands,  the  bads  Rl»n  it 
their  former  owners,  being  neither  cansiderrd  pab- 
lie  land  nor  praeda  ;  in  making  which  reosik  b« 
evidently  a^isumes  thtffemerai  doctrine  laid  down  br 
I>al)eo.    Paulns  also,  in  his  remark  on  LaW'j  rale 
of  law,  merely  mentions  an  exceptios  to  ih  niie, 
which  la  ofapeealiBr  kind.  If  then  anything  taka 
in  war  was  booty  {prvuda),  to  wbnt     ?  ths.Tui 
Postliminii  apply  ?  It  applied  at  Ica^i  lo  ail  ilist 
waa  Mstoeed  by  tmrtgrorwasmdudedialhslni 
nf  iiirrender,  and  slaves  no  doul  t  w  w  a  tmj  im- 
[Miruuit  jiart  of  all  such  things  as  were  cipiund  «f 
lost  in  time  of  war ;  and  they  were  things  tlitt 
Cfuld  be  t>a*ily  idrntifM  ii,  and  mtored  to  tbdr 
owners.    It  aJjo  appiuni  to  a  slave  who  ocaptd 
from  the  enemj  and  returned  to  his  master. 
maxim  "qnac  res  hostiles  apud  no?  wnt,  sccii- 
pantium  fiuut "  (Dig.  40.  tiu  I.  &  jl;  bas  no 
refennea  to  captnta  fian  the  enemy,  as  it  m-t- 
times  seems  to  ha  aoppastd.  (Miihhilfrt^i 
Fund.  p.  242.) 

It  nmy  be  objected  that  the  ezplsnatioa  of  one 
difficulty,  that  has  been  already  suggested,  oiici 
another.  According  to  this  expianatioo,  if  a  MB 
in  time  of  war  recaptured  his  own  shive,  it  wwld 
be  praeda,  and  be  would  not  at  once  reesvcr  the 
ownership,  as  above  supposed.  The  aosmr  i|^ 
that  it  may  be  so,  and  that  this  matter  of  P^'Ji- 
Buoium,  particularly  as  r^anls  thiqgi^  waits ftra 
earefol  bTeetigatkm.  As  a  graoal  nde  aB  new* 
iM belongiiig  to  an  enemy,  which  were  captufv4 
by  a  Roman  army,  were  Praeda,  aj^axtnlJj  sot 
the  property  of  tiie  individBal  soldier  vbs  bf 
}>enf>d  to  lay  his  hands  on  tlji  I'l.  1  ut  thi*  prop*rtf 
of  the  state  or  at  least  of  the  amy.  Nov  the 
(UAcalty  is  to  aseertab  whether  aH  nevrabla  » 
taltrn  w ,  re  Praeda,  e^nfjit  Res  Postliminii ;  <* 
whetlier  all  things  so  taken  were  Pneda,  K<i 
Poatfimhiii  Induded.  In  the  faner  the 
Res  Pditliminii  wonld  be  the  property  of 
owner  when  he  coold  prove  them  to  have  be^ 
his,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Uff  (v.l6):  in 
the  latter,  when  a  thing  hnd  lH-  -in<^  praeds,it 
had  lost  its  capacity  (if  we  nay  u  speak)  of  betrf 
a  Res  Postliminii.  The  distinction  here  made  i« » 
fundanu  iit.il  one.  The  difficulty  partly  *n« 
from  the  eK|>ressioa  of  liftbeo  above  ^ed,  & 
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nuBciNcno 

qttid  &C,  wbere  the  Florentine  reading  hut  been 
Allowed.  Bwt  nv  nker»hoek  (Op.  Omn.  L  p.  7G) 
aneiHlU  tbe  reading  into  Si  quod,  the  prp^iety 
•f  vfaidi  mtf  b*  doubted.  [  Pr assa.] 

If  a  rr.nn  mndo  a  will  before  he  v,'nf  t^Ven  cap- 
tive, and  aftcr%vurds  returned,  the  tv-i11  vv^uj  good 
jm  ptwrtlhninil.  If  he  died  in  captirity,  the  will 
was  jrnod  by  the  Lox  ComoHa.  The  law  of 
Poftiiminium  applied  to  time  of  peace  at  well  as 
WK,  when  the  circnmstanccs  were  nch  that  the 
penon  or  tht*  thin::-  v>i\i\d  itccom#»  the  pmpprty  of 
another  naUon  (Dig.  4^.  lit.  16.  a.  a»  for 
ittttance  of  ft  mtioo  that  had  neither  an  ainicitia, 
iuwpitium,  nor  a  focdus  with  Rome ;  for  such 
might  be  the  relation  of  a  nation  to  Rome,  and  yet 
it  might  not  be  Hettil.  A  nation  \va«  not  Hoctis, 
in  the  latPT  acceptation  of  that  term,  till  the  R«- 
man&  had  declared  war  againtt  it,  or  the  nation 
had  iltclMTnl  war  again«t  Rome.  Robbera  and 
Piratea  were  not  hostes,  and  a  person  who  was 
captured  by  them  did  not  become  a  slave,  and 
tberefiwe  had  no  need  of  the  Jus  Postliroinii. 
There  arc  some  remarks  on  Postliminium  in  Walter, 
Oeaekieite  det  Rom,  Rechtt^  \\  notes, 
ist  ed.  [O.  L.] 

POSTSIONA'NI.   [ExBRCiTus,  p.  6012,  h.J 
PCySTUMUS.    [Hekks,  p,  601,  a.] 
POTESTAS.    [Patria  Potkstas.1 
PHA'CTOUES  (irpdjrropctX  Mbordinate  offi- 
cm  (<Mfia  inrtip^oias^  says  PoHnz,  viii.  114)  who 
eoUacted  the  fines  and  pcnaUiL-s  {iwiBoXh^  nnl 
r<fri|^urra)  imposed  by  m^istmtea  and  courts  of 
jMtke,  and  pa3rahle  to  the  state.   The  nwgtttnie 
who  iniposi'd  the  fine,  t  r  ttio  lyyfuwv  5tKarjryjptov^ 

SiTe  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  ■KpaxTop*t. 
e  vee  tlten  Mid  iwrypi^nw  rlfirifia  rots 
v^dxroptriy,  and  the  debtor's  name  TapaSodriyat 
na  wpiKTopvof.  If  the  fine,  or  any  part  thereof 
wee  te  ge  te  « temple,  the  like  notiee  wee  acnt  to 
the  rofilau  of  the  god  or  grjddeas  to  whom  the 
temple  belonged.  (Aesch.  c.  TVusancA.  5  ;  Andoc 
A  MytL  1 1,  ed.  Steph. ;  DeraotO.  &  Vmw.  1 S8B.) 
The  name  of  the  debtor,  with  the  sum  which  he 
va«  coodemned  to  ^y,  was  entered  by  the  -wp^K- 
twfwt  ia  e  teUet  m  the  Acropolis.  Hence  the 
debtor  wn^  ^ti^l  to  be  iyytypofifiiyos  StUisaitf, 
mt  4m  rf  iu(powi\u.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
vpdcrepflt  to  denuid  paynoit  (tf  this  sum,  and,  if 
they  received  it,  to  pay  it  over  to  the  dwoSrfirroi, 
and  also  to  eniae  the  name  of  the  debtor  in  the  re- 
gister (^aktUpttv  or  iwaXdftm),  flueh  erasure 
usuallv  tr  -ik  place  in  thi^  presence  of  some  members 
of  the  »enate.  An  fyda^is  lay  against  aiiy  man 
tvhe  nade  «r  caused  to  be  made  a  mmdulent  entry 
or  ensnre  of  a  debt  (Hnrpr>r.  aiid  Suidn-?,  r.  r. 
'Aypa^lev,  itwoitKTat,  ^tvhtyypa^ :  Andoc  dc 
Bfjftt,  11,  ed.  Steph. ;  Derooath.  e.  Arittog.  778, 
c  Tkene.  1338.)  The  cllectors  took  no  steps  to 
enforce  payment  j  but  after  the  expiratitm  of  the 
ninth  wpurairtla  from  the  registering  ef  the  debt, 
(nr  in  w  of  a  penalty  imposed  on  a  ypaiph 
&€p*vi,  after  the  expiration  of  eleven  days),  if  it 
■till  xcBained  unpaid,  it  was  doubled,  and  an  entry 
made  accordingly.  (Aesch.  c.  Timarch.  3,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Demosth.  &  Pant.  97^  c  TIteocr.  1322, 
9.Nsaer.  1347.)  Thafenpen  immediate  measures 
tnijrht  be  taken  for  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the 
debtor's  good*  ;  but  here  the  wpdtcropts  had  no 
fiirther  duty  to  perform,  except  perhaps  to  give  in- 
limnat'on  of  the  defatilt  to  the  senate.  [C.  R.  K.] 
PliAJiCI'NCTIO.  £AJiriHTJiEATBtM,^87.J 


PRAEDA.  951 

PRABOf/NBS,  cricn,  were  employed  Ibr  v«. 

riou?  pnrjwes  :  1.  In  siilcs  by  auction,  they  fr. - 
ijuently  advertised  the  time,  place,  and  conditions 
of  sale :  thij  eeott  elae  to  hnve  aelod  the  put  of 
the  modem  auctioneer,  so  fiir  as  celling  out  the 
biddings  and  amusing  the  company,  though  the 
property  was  knocked  down  by  the  maglrter  «ne« 
tionis.  (Hor.  An  Pott.  419  ;  Cic  <irf  Atf.  xn.  40, 
(le  Of.  iu  23.)  [AucTio.]  2.  In  all  public  as 
srmblies  they  ordered  silence.  (Liv.  ilL  47  i  Phmt. 
Poett.  prol.  11.)  3.  In  the  comitia  they  called 
the  centuries  one  by  one  to  give  their  votes,  pro- 
nounced ibn  vvte  of  each  centory,  and  called  out 
the  names  of  th^«o  who  werp  elected.  (Cic.  e. 
Vtrr.  V.  Id,  pro  Aid.  3o.)  They  also  recited  the 
lews  thet  weie  te  fae  peewJ.  4.  In  trials,  they 
summoned  the  amiserand  the  nccu^r-i:?,  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  (Suet  TU>.  11.)  5.  in  the  public 
games,  they  invited  the  people  to  attend,  and  pro- 
claimed the  victors.  (Cic.  ati  Fam.y.  12.)  6.  In 
solcnm  funerals  they  also  invited  people  to  attend 
by  a  certain  form  ;  henee  theM  funerals  were  called 
Fonera  Indictiva.  (Festus,  t.  v.  Quirites;  SueU 
J^hL  84.)  7.  When  things  were  lost,  they  cried 
them  and  searched  for  them.  (Plant.  Afsm  iii.  4. 
78  ;  Petron.  67.)  8.  In  the  infliction  of  capital 
pottialunent,  they  toroetunes  conveyed  the  com- 
mend! of  the  nadelntMlothelktan,  (Liv. 

Their  office,  called  />met»«tMJN,  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  rather  disreputable  :  in  the  time 
of  Ctoero  a  kw  was  pesaed  preventing  all  p^eone 
who  had  been  pnteeonee  ftrnn  becoming  decurionee 

in  the  raunicipLi.  (Cic.  (ul  Fatn.  y'u  18.)  Under 
the  early  emperors,  howevc  r,  it  becmme  very  pro- 
fitable (Jnv.iii  157,  vii.  G  ;  Martiat,  v.  56.  11, 
vi.  H.  5),  which  was  no  doubt  partly  owinp  to 
fees,  to  which  they  were  entitled  in  the  courts  of 
jiwtice  and  on  ether  oeeastona,  end  partly  to  the 
bribes  v.  tiioh  they  received  from  the  auiton^  Ac^ 
PHAECO'NJUM.  tPiuiKONM.3 
PRABDA  signifiee  moreeble  thuigi  taken  hj 
an  enrmy  in  \Mr.  Such  things  were  either  dis- 
tributed by  the  Iroperator  among  the  soldiers  (Liv. 
il  42,  18 ;  8dL  Jiy.  $8X  cr  lold  by  the 
quaes!  rs,  and  the  produoe  WM  hio^ghl  inio  the 
Aerarium :  — 

istos  captivoB  duos. 
Here  ^oee  end  de  pmeda  de  Quacstoribus.** 

(Plaut.  Cbpf.  I  2.  1.) 

The  dilTercnce  between  Praeda  and  Manubiae 
is  explained  by  Gcllius  (xiii.  24)  to  be  this:  — 
Pmeda  is  the  thingi  themselves  that  eie  taken  in 
^vnr,  rvnd  ^Ta!Hl^ia^  is  "  pecunia  per  qnaestorcm 
populi  iiomani  ex  praedn  veudita  contracta:  "  nor 
can  any  objection  to  this  explanation  be  derived 
from  the  words  of  Cicero  (ab  L^i.  Aijr.  n,  22). 
When  [irisoiiers  were  sold,  they  were  said  to  be 
sold  **snb  corona,**  the  true  explanation  of  which 
expression  is  probably  that  given  by  Gelliug  {ed 
aulem  alici,  <L-c.  vii.  4).  The  mode  of  sale  of  other 
things  than  slaves  was  at  first  probably  in  detail, 
but  afterwards  in  the  lump,  that  is,  the  whole 
praeda  might  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  it 
might  be  sold  in  laige  masses  which  contained  a 
great  number  of  sepecate  things,  in  which  cases 
the  whole  or  the  mass  would  pass  to  the  purchaser 
as  a  universitas,  and  he  might  retiil  it  if  he  chose. 
This  mode  of  sale  in  the  lump  was  called  **sectionem 
venire,"  and  the  purchaser  was  called  sector.  It 
8r  4 
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n2      PRAEFECTUS  ANNONAB. 

wm  tW  pnetiee  to  wt  •  tpmt  at  laeb  iilei, 
wkkh  wma  aftrrwanb  naed  at  all  talc*  of  things 
hy  a  mngistoUw  la  Um  hhm  cf  tkt  peopie. 

IJ>K(lI  1U.J 

Corretpotwling  to  the  aapiitttian  of  nKMreftUe 
things  in  wnrfur.-,  and  tholr  Heinfj  madi*  prirnte  pm- 
pcsity,  i«  ibti  txausfer  at'  Aifor  puUicui^  whicb  was 
tcqndnd  in  w«r«  to  faidividuols  by^  a  Lex  AgnMria 
or  cnlanilt  dt'^tirendit  or  bj  atale  by  iho  quae»> 
ton  (aicer  quaestorittt).  [PiMTUMiKiUicJ  [U.  It.] 

PRAEDIATOR.  (Pkah.! 

PRAKDIATO'RrUM  Jl'S.  [PaAKsl 

PRAK'DIUM.  This  arord  originalij  signined 
accordinsr  to  Varro  (L.  f*.  r.  40,  «1  MUUer)  any 
^ri<|><  rty  whkh  whs  made  a  tectirity  to  the  State 
i>y  n  I'rnoi  :  **  Praodia  dicta,  ilcin  ut  praedrs,  a 
pracMU-uiilo.  ([tiod  fa  piw'nori  data  publico  uiaijcupi* 
fidrm  pnu'ftt.  lit*'  Subftoqucntly  the  word  was 
limit'  d  to  sii^Tiify  IrikI  pi'iirmlly.  In  tliis  wtiie 
Pmedia  were  divided  into  Huitica  and  Urbana, 
«f  wUeh  cIm  loIbwtBg  dc&ute  has  baw  fivai : 
RiistK-u  aro  ihoso  on  which  there  are  ard<-«  or 
which  are  in  the  coantiy  (mi  tigrt)  ;  and  Urbana 
m  titota  wUdi  are  in  »•  dtyaad  comiwae  bvildo 
ings.  Thoae  tncor|H>r(>aI  things  which  consisted 
not  in  the  ownersnip  of  Pmedia,  but  in  certain 
rights  with  respect  to  them,  were  called  Jora 
Praediorum.  Aa  to  a  diB— aca  in  tlie  mode  of 
transft  rrini.'  stich  Jtim  in  th?  cn'sr  of  Pniedia  Rus- 
tica  aiid  Urbana  s«-e  (iaiuA  (a.  2ii).  A  Praedium 
whidl  was  IkUa  to  a  aerTitus  waa  mSA^'mnm,'^ 
and  was  **  a  prapdinm  scr\  iois.'* 

Provincialia  Praedia  were  either  ttipendiaria  or 
tfitmiana ;  tha  tutwiBt  wen  in  thoaa  pfwiacai 

which  w>  rv  l  iftidrn  d  to  hrlnn::  to  tht'  Populus 
fiooianus  ;  and  th«  latter  in  those  pro  viaces  which 
we>«  eonadarad  to  bakn;  to  ^  Ctoaar.  (Gaioa, 
ii.  31.)  [O.L.] 

PRAEF£CTU11A.  (Colonla,  ^  318,  h, 
310.  a.J 

PRAEFECTUS  AERA'UTT.  [AntAltnrM.] 
PIIAEFECTUS  ANNO'NAK.the  pmefcct  of 
the  provisions,  especially  of  the  curu-niarket,  was 
aat  %  Kgular  angMtnito  tnder  the  repablie,  Iwt 
waj  only  appoinlrd  in  cases  of  cxtrsiordinary 
scarcity,  when  he  had  the  eotin  cbaige  of  supply- 
ing- the  oqiital  with  ptoviaiaiia*  et^dally  with 
com,  and  fin-d  the  price  at  which  the  latter  was 
to  ha  told.  This  magistrate  was  appointed  for  the 
fifflt  thna  in  B.  c  439.  (Lir.  ir.  19 ;  Niebohr, 
Hint.  <y  Rome^  ii.  p.  418.)  The  supcrintimdence 
of  thp  cnm-market  throiiphont  the  whole  republic 
was  at  a  later  period  entrusted  to  Pompey  for  a 
period  of  five  years  (Dion  Cass,  xzxix.  9 ;  Cife  9d 
Att.  iv.  1  ;  I.i"  }-'pU.  104)  ;  and  in  nrcordancp 
with  this  example  Augtistus  toolc  the  same  soper- 
iDlandenee  upon  hinara^  and  ratniwaiidad  that  two 
persons,  ivl.o  hnd  IxH'n  pmctors  five  year*  hoforr.  ' 
ahould  be  appointed  every  yvu  iix  the  disthbatiun 
of  th«  earn.  (Dioii  Casa.  Ut.  1  ;  «avaas  fiwmmH 
jKipuIu  diriJundiy  StU't.  Aurj.  ."^7.)  Sub8<K}uently 
Augustus  assigned  this  duty  to  two  persons  of 
cananbr  laak  (Dion  Oun.  Iy.  36,  31) ;  bat  he 
alto  created  an  officer  under  the  title  of  Prtufedtu 
Jlnmonae^  who  must  be  distinguishod  from  the 
above-mentioned  officers.  Thia  otlice  was  a  per- 
aUMwni  one,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  hn^ 
by  one  perwn  at  a  time  :  he  had  jiiri^di-'tion  over 
nil  matters  appertaiuiug  to  the  com-tuarkct,  and, 
like  the  Pra^eHit  Vujttum^  was  chosen  from  the 
Bqnitc^  and  wBt  aol  lackflBadamoiv  tha  onUaai7 
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M«l8lataa.  <Bte  Cte.  Gi.  34  ;  Die  L  tt.  t 

s.  2.  §  33  ;  14.  tit.  1.  s.  1.  S  18.  tiL  5.  s.  8 ;  UL 
tit  2.  s.  13.)  The  Praefcctn*  Amiooae  eootisBe^ 
to  exist  till  the  latest  times  of  the  em|Hre  :  rea^eii- 
\mg  his  duties  in  later  times  aee  WalaEC|<SML 

d,^  Rnm.  nrrUs  §  dSO*  Sd  oi.  Catofw  FftlW- 

PRABFKCTUS  AQUA'RUlf.  [Aqph 

DucTi;8,  p.  lis, b-l 

PRABFECTUb  CASTRU'HUM,  waeieei  U 
tho  CMq^  ia  fim  »witi-Ba  ■  Ifct  li^  «f 
An^nitiL*.  There  waa  one  to  each  loci::*.  {V," 
Pat.  il  1 1  d  ;  Tac.  /in*.  1.  iO,  xiv.  ij.)  We  lam 
froBB  Vcgetius  (il  10)  that  it  waa  liidatylstt- 
tend  to  ail  matters  connected  a-ith  the  makisf  <a 
a  camp,  such  as  the  -rallum,  isaft^  dbe^aadaisstt 
the  internal  economy  of  iL 

PRAEFECTUS  CLASSIS,  the  c«MB(is<^ 
a  fleet.  This  title  waj  freqacmV  pvro  s  tlx 
times  of  the  republic  to  the  commander  «t  a  ll«t 
(Ltv.  zxvL  49,  zzzri  48)  $  b«t  AafwiM  ap- 
pointed two  permanent  ofTictfr^  with  this  tttk,  oite 
of  whom  was  auuioned  at  Kavoma  on  u<  tia- 
driatae  and  tha  othtr  at  Ifiiinnni  «■  theTM 
sea,  each  having  the  command  of  a  fleet  l^aA 
Awo.  i9  ;  Veget  iv.  32  ;  Tac.  Hist  iiL  12.) 

PRAEFECTUS  FABRUM.  [FxaatJ 

PRAEFECTUS  JVBl  DICUNDU  [€1»- 

LoviA.  p.  3ia,b.] 

PHAEFKCl  us  PRAETO  RIO,»aAtilec«D- 
toa■dfr  af  tha  tnapa  who  guarded  the  cBf»r> 
person,  f  Praktowasi.]  Thii  otScp  wtu  t.ia- 
tuted  by  Augustus,  and  was  at  first  only  auiiorr, 
and  had  wimpaTatinly  anall  powar  alMhad  Is  it 
(Dion  Cass,  hi  24,  Iv.  10  ;  Sut»t.  .1*^.  4?) ;  Vst 
under  Tiberius,  who  nmde  Sejaoas  caauaaasa  «t 
the  praetorian  troops,  it  heeaae  af  wmA  fnaar 
importance,  till  at  length  the  power  of  these  prae- 
fects  became  secv^nd  only  to  that  of  ihe  taifem*, 
(Tac.  Aa»~  iv.  1,  2  ;  AurcL  V  kt.  de  Caex.  S.)  Tie 
relatiao  of  the  pcaefcctns  pnietorio  to  the  mfmt 
is  c^'fiiyT^rt  d  to  that  of  the  magister  equitaa  totif 
dictator  under  the  n^poUic  (Dig.  1,  tit  IL)  fws 
the  reign  of  Severas  to  that  of  Diiahl'ii  tfc» 
praefecta, like  the  \iiirs  of  the  Ea*U  Lid  t^jc fB|*^ 
intendencc  of  ail  dcpartmenu  ot  the  sisi^  J** 
pdao^  tha  avaij,  the  fianeea,  mA  Ae  hv:  Iky 

also  had  ft  OOQIt  in  which  thev  dcvidi  d  clsts,  (DflU 

\X  tit,  1.  H  40.)  The  office  of  prae^  *i  i^te 
piaeCoriam  wBi  net  eonfiaed  to  aiilMaiT  itfcsB ;  it 
was  «Ued  by  Ulpkn  nd  ftphahn^  atd«A*^ 

tinguisherl  jurists. 

Urigiually  liicre  were  two  praffccls  ;  sfter^wk 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two  ;  fion  the  tice 
of  Connnodiis  sonutinies  three  (r.-unpriJ. 
6),  and  even  four.  They  were  as  a  rcKaUr  vi» 
choaen  only  from  the  eqaitaa  (Dian  Ctoa  hi.  : 
Suet  Til.  6  ;  T„r"pnd.  Commtki.  4)  ;  hut  fron  l*^* 
time  ot  Alexander  beverus  the  dignity  i^ix^ 
waa  always  joined  with  their  aflea.  (Laofni 

^/ej-..Srr.21  ) 

Under  Constantine  tlie  ptaefects  WWP 
of  an  nililavy  command,  and  changed  into 
vemors  of  pcoriaoea.    lib  appoint^  four  nc^ 
praefccts :  the  one,  who  commonly  atter^dtd  oo  ^ 
imperial  court,  had  the  command  of  Thisee,tfc* 
whale  of  the  East,  and  Egypt ;  the  secood  bd  At 
command  of  Illyricnm,  Macedani.\,  ani 
and  usually  resided  tirst  at  6irtniuir,  afm»at^i*( 
Thessalonica  ;  tha  third  af  Itol*  isnd  Afncs ;  tbe 
Ibvitl^  who  iciidad  at  IMito^  af  Oal,  %«ibfii 
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Bntain.  (Zosimus,  il.  33.)  The?-"  pnrfects  were 
the  proper  repreeentatiTea  of  th«  emperor,  and 
llMr  pow«r  extended  wcr  all  depailiBenti  of  the 
ilate:  the  army  alone  wns  not  aiibject  to  their 
jurisdictioii.  (Waltec,  Gtxk,  det  Horn.  Hechts^ 
H  sea.  S41  $  OiUNm  Mhe  owl  Fan,  17.) 

PRAEFECTUS  BOCKyRUM.  [Bzbmi- 
TVa»  p.  497 1  h,} 

PRA6FRCTUS  TFOILUIC  tBsacirDa, 
p.  510,  a.] 

PBAEFECTUS  UKBI,  praefect  or  warden  of 
the  dty,  wu  originally  called  Outo$  Uriit.  (Ly- 
dua,  /)e  Ma^jistr.  i.  S4,  38.)  The  name  Praefecfus 
Urbi  doe«  not  ceetn  to  hare  been  used  till  after 
the  time  of  the  DecemTire.  The  dignity  of  Cua- 
tns  Urbi*,  being  combir^d  with  that  of  Princejjs 
SemtuB,  wai  conferred  by  the  king,  as  he  bad  to 
Htftint  one  of  the  decern  primi  as  princops  sena- 
tns.  (Liv.  L  59,  60  ;  Dionys.  ii.  12.)  The  fiinc- 
tkoiB  of  the  custos  urbis,  however,  were  not  ex- 
mi—d  except  in  the  ab^oeo  of.  the  king  from 
Rome  ;  and  then  he  acted  as  the  reprpsentative  of 
the  king ;  but  whether  he  also  had  the  rij^ht  to 
convoke  llw  aMenUy  of  tho  populus,  is  di  ubtfal, 
but  on  any  emergency  he  might  tike  such  nica- 
lures  AS  he  thought  proper  ;  for  he  had  the  im- 
|>erium  in  the  city.  (Tacit.  AnnaL  tL  11  ;  Liv. 
1.  59,  iiL  24.)  Romulua  ia  sud  to  hare  con> 
ferred  this  dignity  upon  Denter  Romaliua,  Tullua 
Hoatilioa  upon  Numa  Martiua,  and  Tarqainioa 
Soperbua  upon  Sp.  Lnoetiiia.  Daring  the  kingly 
period  the  office  of  warden  of  the  city  waa  pro- 
bably for  life.  Under  the  republic  the  office  and  its 
MOM  of  cnatot  wbis  ramined  unaltered  ;  but  in 
487  &  a  it  waa  derated  Into  a  magistracy,  to  be 
bestowed  by  election.  (Lvdus,  Df.  Magistr.  i.  38.  ) 
The  cosUm  urbia  waa,  in  all  jtrobability,  elected  bj 
enriaet,  inatead  of  wham  Dionysias  (TiiL  64) 
mentions  the  senate.  Persons  of  consular  rank 
w«n»  alone  eUgible  ;  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
OceMUf  into  evety  pnafeet  that  iaiiMiilioiMd  oeeun 
prevluusly  as  consul.  The  only  exception  is  P. 
Lucretius  in  Livy  (iii.  24),  whose  name,  however, 
it  ptotaahly  wrong.  (NIebahr,  il  p.  120,  note 
25o.)  In  the  early  period  of  the  republic  the 
warden  exodaed  within  the  city  all  the  powers  of 
Ihaeonanli,  if  they  were  aheeiit:  he  eonTeited  the 
senate  (Liv.  iii.  9  ;  Cell.  xiv.  7.  §  4\  held  the 
comitia  (Liv.  iii.  24),  and,  in  times  of  war,  even 
l«ried4EivieU9ione,  whidi  weneomnaBded  by  him. 

When  the  office  of  jimptor  nrhaniig  was  insti- 
tuted, the  wardeu«tiip  of  the  city  was  swallowed 
ap  in  it  (Ljrdaa,  Dm  Man.  19,  DeMagitlr.  ii  6); 
hnt  as  the  Romans  wrrc  at  all  times  averse  to 
dnroing  altosether  any  of  their  old  insUtutlona,  a 
psMwetua  nrU,  though  a  mere  shadow  of  the  fanner 
ofBce,  was  henceforth  appointed  every  year,  only 
for  the  time  that  the  consols  were  absent  from 
Home  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Feriac 
Latim^.  This  prapfcctus  bad  iif'itliiT  the  power 
^  convoking  the  senate  nor  the  right  of  speaking 
in  it ;  as  in  most  case*  he  waa  a  person  below  the 
fieriitorial  age,  and  waa  not  appointed  by  the 
Lrt-ople,  but  by  the  consuls.  (Gell.  xiv.  8.)  When 
Varro,  in  the  passage  of  Oeliiiis  here  referred  to, 
cliiims  for  the  praefectus  urbi  the  right  of  con- 
voking the  senate,  he  is  prokibly  spciUcing  of  the 
power  of  the  praefect  such  as  it  was  previously  to 
the  institution  of  the  office  of  praetor  urbanus. 
Of  how  little  importance  the  oiiice  of  praefect  of 
thi  dtj  had  gnS^uHy  hmu^  maj  ha  infemd 
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from  the  fact?,  that  it  waa  nlways  given  fn  voung 
men  of  ilioatrious  fiunilics  (TaciL  AtmaL  iv.  36), 
and  that  Jnlina  Omw  eren  appointed  to  it  several 
youths  of  equestrian  rank  under  ai,'e.  (Dion  Cas.'i. 
zlijc  42,  xliiL  29,  48.)  During  the  empire  such 
maefeeta  of  tho  dtj  continaed  to  be  appointed  lo 
long  as  the  Feriae  Latina>>  w< t,  <  elobntod,  and 
were  even  invested  with  some  kind  of  jtttiadiction. 
(Tacit.  AnmiL  vi  11 ;  Soot  JV««,  7,  CM.4 ; 
Di  in  Cas?.  liv.  17  ;  J.  Capitol.  Aniomti.  Phil.  4.) 
On  some  occasioua,  however,  no  praefectus  urbi 
waa  iqipomted  at  all  t  and  ibm  lua  duties  wero 
performed  by  the  praetor  urbanus.  (Dion  Cass, 
xli.  14,  xliz.  16  ;  comp.  Becker,  Hamlb.  der  li'om, 
Alterih.  vol.  ii.  pt  ii.  p.  146.) 

An  office  vcrj'  different  fipom  this,  though  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  waa  inatituted  by  Augustus  on 
the  soggwtion  of  Maecenas.  (Dion  Cam.  Iii  SI  ; 
Til  it  t.  r.  ;  Suet.  Anf].  !^7.)  This  new  praefectus 
urbi  was  a  regular  and  permanent  magistrate, 
whom  Augustus  innatad  with  all  the  poweif 
necessary  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  city, 
lie  had  the  superintendence  of  butchers,  bunkers, 
guardians,  theatres,  &c.  ;  and  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  his  power,  ho  had  distributed  throughout 
tho  city  a  number  of  militcs  stationarii,  whom  wtj 
ma^  eompam  to  a  modem  police.  He  also  had 
jurisdiction  in  cases  between  slaves  and  their 
masters,  between  patrons  and  their  freed  men,  and 
over  sons  wlio  had  violated  the  pietas  towarda 
their  parents.  (Big.  1.  tit  12.  a.  1.  §  5—14  ; 
37.  tit  15.1.  1.  §2.)  Hit  jurisdiction,  however, 
became  gradually  extended  ;  and  aa  the  powers  of 
tho  ancient  republican  piaefiectiu  tirbi  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  tho  offloo  of  ^e  praetor  tnbamu,  ao 
now  the  power  of  the  praetor  urbanus  wva  gradu* 
ally  absorbed  bj  that  of  the  pcaefectua  urbi  |  and 
at  nut  then  waa  no  appeal  fivnn  his  aentenee,  ex- 
cept to  the  person  of  the  princeps  himself,  while 
anybody  might  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  any 
ether  city  magistrate,  and,  at  a  later  period,  even 
from  that  of  a  govi  mor  of  a  province,  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  tho  praefectus  urbL  (Vopisc.  Flonan.  5, 
6;  Snot  .^M/.  33  ;  DioQCBaa.lnu  21,  33  :  Dig. 
•1.  tit.  4.  s.  38.)  His  jurisdiction  in  criminal  mat- 
ters was  at  first  connected  with  the  quaestionca 
(Tacit  Aimd,  xiv.  41,  with  tho  note  of  Lipaina)  ; 
but  frura  the  third  century  he  exercised  it  alone, 
and  not  only  in  the  city  of  Rome,  but  at  a  distance 
of  ODO  hundred  nnlea  ftom  it,  ud  ho  night  mo* 
tence  a  person  to  deportatio  in  insulam.  (Dig.  1 . 
tit  12.  a.  L  §  3  and  4.)  During  the  first  period 
of  the  oaspira  and  nnder  good  enperan,  Ae  oSee 
was  generally  held  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in 
many  casea  for  life  (Dion  Cass.  lii«  21,  24, 
Izxviii  14  ;  J.  Capitol.  AnUmin,  PkUj  8  ;  Lam* 
prid.  Commod.  1  (  ;  Vn[  is..  Carin.  IG)  ;  but  from 
the  time  of  V'aleruui  a  new  praefect  of  the  city  oc- 
curs almoat  oveiy  year. 

At  the  time  when  CJonstantinnpV  waa  made  the 
second  capital  of  the  empire,  this  cit}'  al^  received 
its  praefectua  wbi  The  praefects  at  thia  tine 
wrrc  thf^  dirert  representatives  of  the  emperor^ 
and  all  the  oiiicr  officers  of  the  adniiniistralion  of 
the  dtj,  all  corporations,  and  puVlic  institu- 
tions, were  undor  their  contnil,  (Cod.  1.  tit.  28. 
s.  4  ;  Symiuacii.  li^pist.  x,  «>?,  43  ;  (llassiod.  Fo- 
riar.  vL  4.)  Thc^  also  exercised  a  superinten> 
dence  over  the  importation  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, though  these  subjects  were  under  the  more 
immediate  i^golation  of  other  offioen.   (Cod.  1* 
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tit  9t.  1. 1  :  Orelli,  hmifL  B.  S116.)  Th« 

f  f  ti  ■>(  tho  city  had  evtrr  month  to  make  a  rrport 
to  emptrow  of  vbe  tnuuaicuona  of  the  *c  luitc 
(SyiMMck.  KfiaL  z.  44),  wbeM  tk«r  gftv«  their 
▼o4«  before  th?  conaulATc*.  They  were  th^^  in,  lUiim 
tkro^gb  wluck  tbe  eoiperon  receircil  the  pcuuoo* 
tmi  jnmmU  brnttkeit  mfitaL  (Brmwmrh.  EpitL 
X.  26,  29,  35  ;  Co<L  12.  tit  49.)  At  the  ili-ction 
of  a  pope  the  praefect  of  Howe  had  the  ome  of  all 
the  eztemal  regulation*.     (Symmack.  Epiti,  x. 

71— «3.)  (ua] 
PRAK  FICAK.    [FoNua,  p.  So?,  }>  ] 
PRAKKL  'RNIUM.    [ Balnea k,  p.  1^2,  b  ; 

FoaxAx. ) 

PKAEJl'DI  CrUM.    Dv.i  word,  as  appean 
fram  ita  etrmologr,  haa  a  certaia  rdatMii  to  Jodi- 
to  wUdi  Hit  opposed  bj  Cmm*  (OMmC.  4) : 

**d<«  "(uo  non  prwjiuliciuiu,  scd  plan?  jam  judicium 
fiKton.**   The  cgmmentahir,  wIm  goea  under  the 

Bnejadidura  k  amMChing,  which  when  eatabliahed 
brcomet  an  mmmplnm  for  the  jodioes  (jmUeahiri) 
to  foflow  ;  but  this  Ica^  ua  in  doubt  whether 
Im  ■eana  Mmething  established  1m  tke  tame  cauae, 

hy  wnr  of  prrlimiiiJiry  inquirr,  or  somethinjj  estab- 
lished m  a  dslL-rt^nt,  but  a  like  cause,  which  would 
b«  what  we  call  a  precedent.  Qaintilian  (JiuL 
Omt.  r.  1.  2)  states  that  it  is  used  Iwth  in  the  senso 
of  a  precedent,  in  which  caae  it  ii  imtho'  eatmftmm 

and  iiU<»  in  the  »on^  of  n  priliuiinanr  inquiry  and 
determination  about  aoraething  which  belongs  to 
tlis  nuutcr  in  dispute  (jwHtm  mt  ifmm  mummt 
Mr<sMiiAM»),  from  whenot  «!•»  cooiea  the  name 

Prafjiidifiam.  This  hitter  tense  \»  in  conformity 
With  the  meaning  of  Praejudicialca  Actiones  or 
Pimejudicia  in  which  there  is  an  Inteoti*  only  and 
nothing  (Gaiiu,  iv.  44.)    Thete  accordintrly 

Were  called  PrMjudicialcs  Actiooea  which  had  for 
thdr  objoet  tU  irtennMtion  of  mm  iMtMv 

which  WAM  not  in-rv.niivinied  by  a  cnrii-Jmiiiatio. 
**  A  pracjudicium  ia  au  actio,  which  has  not  any 
condenuMttio  ■•  %  eontiqvMiee,  Imt  cnly  a  judicial 
dechirstion  aa  to  the  existence  of  a  legal  rekiion. 
Tbe  name  of  thia  kind  of  actions  comes  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  lerTe  as  preliminary  to 
•Chw  and  future  actions.  All  these  Actiones  are 
im  rem,  thai  ia,  they  avail  not  exclusively  against  a 
determinate  person  who  owes  a  duty,  like  actions 
wUch  am  fMiidad  on  OUigpUbnai.**  (8ftT<gny, 
jj^ndOK,  Ac.  Tol.  i.  p.  35C.)  For  instance,  the  qae*- 
tion  night  be,  Whether  a  ama  ia  a£atherornot,  at 
WImUmt  h*  Ina  a  Pattataa  om  hu  diild :  Hitm 

were  the  suhject  of  Pracjiidicialea  Actiones.  If  a 
father  denied  that  the  child  who  was  bora  of  his 
wtiio,  or  with  wkkh  eke  ma  then  pregnant,  was 
Ui  ehild,  thk  wu  «h«  inVJaet  of  a  Praejudicium 
enm  patre  de  partn  Rgnoscendo.**  If  a  Judex 
should  have  declared  that  the  child  must  be  main- 
tained by  the  mpnted  ihther,  there  must  atUI  be 
the  Praejndicinm  to  a^ertain  whetlirr  the  reputed 
&ther  is  the  true  father.  If  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  inotW  was  his  wifia,  there  amst  be 
a  praejudicium  n  this  matter  before  the  pnu-ju- 
dicium  de  partu  a^noscendo.  These  pracjudical 
aetimis  then,  were,  as  it  appears,  aetieoe  raqieeltng 
Statu:}  ;  and  they  were  either  Civiles  or  Praetoriae. 
It  was  a  Civilis  Actio  when  the  question  was  as 
to  libertas ;  the  rest  seen  to  hare  been  Pnietoriae 
Actiones.  Qaintilian  makes  a  third  dial  eC  Praeju- 
dlcis  '*aiiB deaden  CMuafnmntktuin  aal^**  dUb 


^  dnma^fe,  mjurr,  whfcb  •eiii*p  jip|w^ir?  t?>  aris*. 
i  the  Qolion  of  a  thu^  beiag  prejudged,  or  dcoiii^ 
I  without  baa«  iniy  bawd  ;  and  thb  «ase  d  th« 
I  word  serir;'!  to  be  very  rieaxlv  the  sartK  Itk  wV.A 
it  oecuis  in  our  law  in  the  piuaae     withsBt  j/n- 

(Gains,  iiL  123.  iv.  44  ;  Ty-.e.  '25.  t-t.  S  .  Ty^:  M 
tiL  S.  a.8 ;  Dig. 43.  tit  30.  De  liben*  echtbead«; 
Inat  4.  tit  e.  a.  IS  ;  and  Theophiloa,  PanfirM 
Inst,  4.  tit  6.  8. 13.)  [O- M 

PRAELU'SIO.  [OLAmATORW^^.474,a.J 
PRAENOMKN.  [Noiiaai.] 
PUAKPETES.    [Atai  R,^174»kl 
PRAIMM)  srrrS,   which    m«^.s    a  ftnm 
l^aoed  over,  was  given  as  a  title  in  tiie  laser  naes 

the  mott  injportmt  was  the  Pr'j^^msi^tts  Sam'  Cn- 
Irtcaii^  or  chief  rhamhrriam  ia  tlhe  mapttm** 
(Cod.  13.  tit.  5 ;  Oed.  Tlttad.  «L  tfL  a> 
him  u-as  the  Primlcenas,  tageiker  with  the  C«b: 
cuiaru  and  the  coqis  of  Silentiarii,  cocntBanded  sy 
three  decurionea,  who  preserred  aiJence  ia  the  ia> 
terior  of  the  palace.    (Cod.  12.  tit  16  j  WjIm^ 
Gttck.  dm  Hoin  Rr^hH,  §  340.  2d  cd.  ) 

PRAKHOGATI  VA.  LCosmxa,  pp.Xi-S,U 
339,  h.] 

PRAES.  If  wc  micht  tnist  a  deSniton  H 
Ausonius  {IdylL  xn.  9),  he  was  called  Vas  wk# 
gare  aeeaii^  ftr  aaatber  ia  aGbMal>ipiiafii  tmI 

he  who  gave  sacnrity  for  another  in  a  c:t;7  vt'« 
was  Pnes.    But  this  anthority  cannot  be  trusted, 
aad  the  usage  of  the  words  Vas  and  Ptaes  waa 
certainly  not  always  conformable  to  this  defiartKo. 
According  to  Vami  {Lin<j.  LaL  vL  74,  ed.  Miliffli, 
any  person  was  Vas,  who  promiA.d  Vwiisiaui-iiai  for 
another,  that  is,  ga%e  seiauitj  far  another  m  say 
legal  proceeding.     Festus  (.t.  ».  Vade-jti)  ays  t^it 
Vas  u  a  Sponsor  in  a  res  capi talis.    If  Vas  isgross 
aT  wWeh  Vaa  in  hs  special  wem^  wd  Pfeaa  m 
8p«>cje«,  these  definitions  w  ill  be  consistent.  (CsBfi 
^ost.  Jim.  3a,  61  i  UocaL  M  i  1.  IL  aad 
Haiadarf'a  aolei)    Under  JTMpt  M«  » 
marks,  that  Manceps  signifies  hira  who  bota  « 
hires  any  public  property  {qui  a  f^-f  .--t,'-> 
dmeitvt\  and  that  he  is  also  called  iV«t-s  becaut 
he  is  bound  to  make  good  his  contract  (prasiiva 
qvoJ  pTr>7fv'-rit),  as  well  as  he  who  is  his  Pnei 
(Sec  also  \  arro»  L  c)    According  to  this,  Piae*  a 
a  snrety  for  one  who  b«iyBafibaalaaa»  aad  i»  called 

because  of   his   liability   (pmetiarr^_     But  tiie 
etymology  at  least  is  doubtful,  and  we  are  mdiAcd 
totiiiak,frla&   Tbe yaitogB  ef  Faf  eipMto a 
passage  in  the  Life  of  Atticus  (C  Xep.  6),  h  wbu": 
it  ia  aatd  that  be  nerer  bought  anything  at  fthlie 
awtiaii  (addoatoai  jNiUMwa)  and  Daw  WW  aitte 
Maaeaps  «  Praea.    1  imii  ■  ■iwiiiwiiii  tij  TTiiT 
Hut  (vii.  l'^)  in  which  a  person  was  cofnroittfd  to 
prison  who  couid  not  obtain  Praedes.    The  fttii 
of  a  Praes  were  called  Praedia  (Pseado-Ascae.  m 
Verr.  ii.  1 .  54),  and  in  Cicero  (L  c)  and  Lity  (nii 
6U)    ptaedibu  ct  praediis  "  come  togetheiv  Tfcs 
phme  **piaadibDa  cavata,*'  to  give  security, etna 
in  the  Di--  st  f  10.  tU.  3.     6),  where  *i'ne  cti'ti'^* 
have  **  pro  aedibtts  csTere.*^  (^see  the  varkiiisnai- 
ings  ed.  Gebanar  and  Spangenberg. )   Tbe  pbtwt 
**  praedcs  vendere  '*  m^ns  to  sell,  not  the  pn<^tJ 
properly  so  called^  hvA  tba  tbii^  which  an  ji*<a 
as  a  security. 

Piaadiatorcs  are  supposed  by  Bcissoiuastolwtlw 
ma  aa  Paaadaa  (Cia.  jMw       tt.  ao^  ad  Jitn 
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14.,  17  ;  Saeton.  OM  %  VaL  IGuL  riiL  12), 
at  least  so  for  as  they  were  sore  ties  to  the  Shit". 
Bat  praediator  u  defined  by  Oaios  (ii.  61)  to  be 
one  **  who  bujs  frxxa  the  people,"  and  from  the 
context  it  ia  dear  that  it  is  one  who  bays  a  Prae- 
diam,  which  is  farther  defined  to  be  a  thing  pledged 
to  the  populos  **  res  obligata  populo.'*  The  Prac- 
diaior  then  is  he  who  buys  a  Praedionif  that  is,  a 
thing  given  to  the  popolus  as  a  security  by  a 
Praes  ;  and  the  whole  law  relating  to  Mich  matters 
called  Jos  Praediatoriom.  [Q.  L.] 

PRAESCRI'PTIO,  or  rather  TEMPOKIS 
PRAESCRIPTIO,  sipnificB  the  Exccptio  or  an- 
swer which  a  dcfandant  has  to  the  demand  of  a 
ptaintii!^  feonded  on  tho  diwimottUMO  of  the  lapse 
of  time.    The  word  has  properly  no  reference  to 
the  plaintiff  ^  loss  of  right,  bat  to  the  defmdaot^ 
XjqiHwtiuii  of  •  rigitt  vy  which  lie  exehides  the 
plaintifT  fmm  prosecutiiiir  iiis  suit.    This  right  of 
a  defendant  did  not  exist  in  the  old  Roman  law. 
Wlwtt  the  Pnaten  gave  new  aetioot  ibeir 
Edict,  they  attached  to  them  t!n^  condition  that 
those  actions  most  be  brought  within  a  year  (uUra 
mammmjmiimmm  cSdb),  that  is  a  year  mm  the  time 
when  the  ripht  of  action  accrued.    These  actions 
then  were  exceptions  from  the  old  nile,  that  all 
■eticaee  wkk  perpetnae.  TUa  rale  1»eeaine  ex- 
tended by  tJie  Loni^i  temporis  praescriptio,  which 
established  that  in  actioDS  about  ownersliip,  or 
jm  in  rei,  lee,  er  in  tone  turn  twisty  years, 
vnif^   pivo  a  praescriptio,  when  the  Possessor 
could  show  that  he  had  com{^ied  with  the  main 
emditione  ef  UsacBpion,  without  haTing  acquired 
owTtership  by  Usucapion,  for  if  he  had,  he  had 
DO  need  of  any  Exce^tio.   This  rule  was  further 
etAeaded  by  Coostantme,  and  a  period  of  SO  or 
40  years,  for  it  seems  that  the  time  was  not 
quite  settled,  was  to  be  considered  as  sufficient 
Isr  a  praescriptio,  though  the  defendant  had  not 
comjdicd  with  the  conditions  of  Usucapion.  A 
general  constitution  was  made  by  Thcoduaius, 
A.  JK  424,  which  with  some  iiuiations  appears  in 
both  tho  Codes  (Cod.  Thvn^.  4.  tit.  14  ;  Cod.  7. 
tit.        8.  3)  ;  and  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  aetiones  already  mentioood,  there  should  be 
Bo  ^rrrtlititis  pctitio  :ifli_T  ?>0  rcnr?,  nnd  that  after 
the  same  Uuic  no  pcrsjjual  action  should  bo  brought. 
The  actio  finium  re^mdorum  was  excepted,  and 
also  the  action  uf  .i  i  ri  iritor  for  his  pignus  or  hypo- 
tbeca  against  the  debtor,  but  not  against  others. 
PMepttdidelei  eetienes  as  to  Status  are  not  ennine* 
rated  among  those  nc^inst  which  thf^rc  wn^  a 
Pracftcriptio,  but  ihey  seem  to  L.e  includ.  d  in  the 
general  words  of  the  law.    Justinian,  by  a  con- 
stitution of  the  year  530  (Cod.  7.  tit.  40.  s.  1), 
established  the  general  nilc  of  30  years  for  all 
actions,  with  the  exception  of  the  actio  hypothecaria, 
far  whieh  he  required  40  years.    His  constitution 
ennmeratee  the  following  actions  to  which  ttie 
■meecriptio  of  30  years  would  apply:  Faniiliae 
nerdscondac,  Commtmi  dividundo,  Finium  regundo- 
fom.  Pro  Socio,  Furti  et  Vi  Bonorum  Raptorum  ; 
and  it  adds,  **neqne  altcrins  cujnscnnque  perso* 
antia  actio  ritam  longiorem  esse  triginta  annis,  &&, 
•ed  a  qtlo  eb  initio  competit,  et  semel  nata  est, 
&c.,  post  memoratum  tempus  finiri.'^    It  thus  ap- 
pears thnt  all  actions  were  originally  pcrpetuae, 
that  ii,  the  right  of  action  continued  without  any 
interntption  from  the  lapse  of  time  ;  then  some 
were  inade  mbject  to  Praescriptio,  and  finally  all 
mit  nada  ani  la  cooMqaence  of  thii  change  the 
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tm  Perpetnae,  originally  applied  to  actions  that 
were  not  subject  to  iimoTriptin,  wni  used  to  signify 
an  actio  in  which  oU  yerini  were  necessary  to  give 
a  Praescriptio,  as  opposed  to  aetiones  in  which  the 
right  to  a  Praescriptio  aeoaed  in  a  ahocter  tinMu 
(Inst.  4.  tit.  12.) 

The  conditions  necessary  to  establish  a  Prae> 
scriptio  were,  1.  Actio  Nata,  for  there  must  be  a 
right  of  action  in  order  that  a  pnu'scriptio  may 
hare  an  origin,  and  the  date  of  its  origin  must  ba 
fixed  by  the  date  of  the  right  of  action.  2.  There 
most  be  a  continuous  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
person  entitled  to  bring  Ue  action,  in  order  that 
the  time  of  the  PniMcriptb  may  be  reckoned 
tmhiteiniptedly.  3.  Bona  fides  was  not  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  a  Praescriptio,  as  such,  because 
it  WM  the  nc!glect  of  the  plaiutiff  which  laid  the 
fbondation  of  the  Pneeeriptia  Bat  the  longi  tem- 
poris praescriptio  was  made  like  to  Usucapion  as 
to  its  Gomditiuns,  of  which  bona  fidi  s  was  one. 
Jastbian  (Cod.  7.  tit  89.  s.  8)  n-quired  a  bona 

fides  in  the  cri^e  nf  a  tliirty  yc;ir  I'ntt  srriptio,  but 

this  was  DO  new  rule  except  so  far  as  tho  Pos- 
aeesor  daimed  the  benefit  oiUsncapio  ;  and  ae  the 

longi  temporis  praescriptio,  as  an  independent  rule 
of  law,  diswpeared  &om  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
the  bona  mm  at  a  eonditkn  of  pfaeocrintfo  want 

with  it    4 .  Thp  I.ipsp  (if  time,  which  was  80  yean| 
but  to  this  there  were  many  exceptions. 
The  eemeea  en  the  ntlveet  of  Pfaeierf)rtio  are 

refprrf'd  to  in  Brinkraann's  InstHutionrs  Juris 
liomani,  and  Miihlenbruch's  Doctrina  FandeotO' 
rum,  §  261,  and  §  481,  on  the  dietinetion  being 
ultimately  aboHslitd  between  Praescriptio  nnd 
Usucapio ;  Savigny,  6g$ttm  tk$  hetUigen  Jiim, 
ReditBy  Tol.  T.,  from  whom  th»  endina  ia  taken* 
See  also  Ust'cA no. 

Praescriptio  had  a  special  sense  in  Roman  plead-^ 
ings,  which  Oaius  has  explained  as  existmg  in  Ilia 
time  (iv.  130).  These  PraescriptioncH  were  pro 
actorc,  and  not  pro  reo  ;  and  an  example  will  ex- 
plain the  term*  It  often  happens  that  an  obligatia 
is  such  that  a  man  is  bound  to  aiioifiri  to  do  rcr. 
tain  acts  at  certain  times,  as  for  instance,  yearly, 
half  joarif,  or  monthlf.  The  pajrnent  of  iutercst 
on  money  woiil.l  1u"  an  example.  At  thi^  c!o?r  of 
any  of  tiiese  certain  periods,  the  party  to  whom 
the  obligatio  was  due,  might  sue  for  what  waa 
due,  but  not  for  what  was  not  due,  though  an  ob- 
ligatio was  contracted  as  to  future  time.  When 
a  debt  had  beoone  due  in  consequence  of  an 
obligatio,  there  wti?  said  to  be  a  Pracstatio,  or  it 
VTAA  said,  "  aliquid  jaui  praestari  oportet ;  "  when 
the  obligatio  existed,  but  the  Praestatio  was  not 
due,  it  was  "futura  praostatio,"  or  it  was  said, 
praestatio  adhnc  nulla  est."  If  then  the  pkiiitiif 
wished  t»  Ihnit  hk  demand  to  what  was  due,  it 
was  necessary  to  nse  the  following  Praescriptio: 
^  Ea  res  agatur  cujus  rei  dies  fuit.*^  (Compare  Cit. 
dis  Or.  i  37.)  The  name  of  Praescriptiones,  ob* 
serves  Gains,  is  manifestly  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  prefixed  (praescribimtur) 
to  the  formulae,  that  is,  they  came  before  the  la* 
tentia  In  the  time  of  Gaius  the  Praescriptiones 
were  only  used  by  the  actor  ;  but  formerly  they 
were  used  also  in  favour  of  a  defendant  (nae), 
as  in  the  following  instance :  ^  Ea  res  agatar  quod 
pmejudidmn  hereditati  non  fiat,**  which  in  the 
time  of  Gaius  ivas  turned  into  a  kind  of  excqtia 
or  answer,  when  the  petite  r  bereditatis,  by  using 
a  different  kind  of  actio,  was  pri^udguig  the  quee* 
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of  iht  hrroditu  (emm  ptUhr^  af«. . . .  pra^- 
didmm  itreditati  /aciitt>.  Crrnipare  Oaii^  11%. 
JOl  tit  2.  s.  1  ;  and  m  pRAiut'DicirM). 

Sftnfny  alwirt  tint  in  the  legiclation  of  Jw* 
tinian,  Pnii  »*.ri(>lio  and  Exc<"ptio  aro  idi'iiticml  and 
tiukt  cither  term  can  be  used  iodtlferentlj.  U« 
•tatrvM  that  tiM  rniacrl|>rinmt  wliidi  ni  likm  «M 

fonn  of  pror*"dur>'  wrn*  iiitrr>diiml  iiitn  the  fonnula 
icir  the  brtictit  of  the  defendant,  were  ynftrly  £x< 
ceptioiioA,  and  it  WM  nserelr  an  aecidfnt  tMl  eer- 
tiiin  Kxc  j'tioM*  were  placed  bofore  the  intfiitio 
inatcAii  of  botn?  placed  At  tlu*  end  of  tlio  formula, 
M  was  lite  UMial  practice.  bulj»c<juciiily,  as  ap- 
pHUA  frMB  Oaia>«  onij  th»  Praescripiiones  pro 
actnrr  wrrt"  pr»«fitrd  to  the  foninila  ;  and  thi>«' 
pru  w«r«  placed  at  the  end,  and  they  retained, 
thouf^h  improperly,  the 

Thil*  Exc.  ptio  and  Praetcriptio  cAmeto  be  meA  as 
•quitraleot  temu,actrcaaiiatanoe  to  which  the  duiue 
M  tlM  Ovdo  jndidonni  «antrilMited.  Yet  ia  tlw 
caso  of  i^mrticiilar  rxcrj^tionc*.  <iii«'  or  otlicr  of  ihv 
luunet  waa  moai  ia  um^  Md  the  inditcrirainate 
eaploymcat  of  tibm  wm  n  giception  to  the 
gcfieial  rmla.  The  prvralence  of  one  or  the  other 
name  in  particular  caiea  ia  ensi!\-  cxpbiined :  thus, 
the  I>oli  and  Rci  Jodicatae  Exceptionet  were  al 
ways  nt  the  * nd  of  the  Formula,  and  the  Tawp— i> 
and  I'ori  IVti-acriptinnet  in  earlier  time*  wrr 
placed  at  the  beginning.  Savigny  adds  that  iu 
ttodiMB  tww  Praeacriptia  hat  aoquind  the  lense 
of  T'iricapion.  hut  this  is  never  the  sense  of  the 
word  Fr«e»criptio  in  the^  Homan  law.  Though 

efjuiwilent,  yet  neither  Exceptio  nor  Praescrlptio 
ia  oaed  tn  the  sense  of  Temporis  praescriptio  with- 
out Uie  additioai  of  the  wocda  Temporia,  Tcmpondis, 
trigiiita  annonua,  fta    (SonjgDj,  i^oiVM,  <tt^  iv. 

«09,  r.  \f,xy  laL.] 

PRAK>KS.  fPaoviNCia.] 

l'i;\KSi:i..    (Sam  I.] 

PHAETE'RITl  SENATO'RES.  [SSHATim.] 

PilAETEXTA.  [TooA.] 

PRABTOR.  Aoeordtng  toCi6ero(<l9£49.til  3) 
Pmetor  was  a  title  which  designated  the  consul* 
ai  the  leaden  of  the  annies  of  the  itate  ;  azid  be 
OTondcn  tbo  word  to  eoatun  the  wutm  okaMntdi 

parts  as  the  verb  Jtraeire.  The  period  and  office  of 
the  command  of  the  conauU  might  i^^rophateiy  be 
called  Praetorium.  (Lit.  nii.  1 1.)  I^aetor  was 
alio  a  title  of  office  MMMtg  the  Lntins :  and  it  is 
the  natne  %vbieh  loff  glTOt  to  the  atiBtega  of  tho 
Achaeana. 

The  first  ptootar  ipecially  so  called  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  B.C.  3 and  he  was  chosen 
only  from  the  Patricians,  who  had  this  new  office 
Cfottod  Oi  a  kind  of  faiHiwiaififatioa  to  AcBtoeltot 

for  being  compelled  to  share  the  consulship  with 
tho  Flobeiana.  (Lir.  ri  42,  vii.  1.)  No  Plebeian 
■flMtar  was  anxMBtodtfll  tlwyoar  B.a9S7.  Thm 
Praetor  was  called  ooUega  eooMilibas,  and  was 

elected  with  the  same  auspices  at  the  Comitia 
Centuriata.  The  consuls  were  elected  first,  and 
then  the  praetors.  (Liv.  zlr.  44.) 

The  l'n\etorsbip  was  originally  a  kind  of  third 
consulship,  and  the  chief  functions  of  the  praetnr 
m  oris  dietre,  Lir.  vi.  42  ;  jmu  rsrfrfsio,  lAr, 
Tli.  1)  were  a  portion  of  the  functions  of  the  con- 
suls, who  aoconling  to  the  passage  of  Cicero  above 
referred  to,  wen  alao  called  jiSiieea  a  jadieando. 
Ti.r-  praetor  sometimes  c 'r-.rtrtndiMl  the  armies  of 
Lhc  state  ;  and  while  the  coiisuls  were  absent  with 
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the  annie%     csercised  their  fanetkos  withja  t!^ 

city.  He  was  a  Mari*t^a^J5  CnrurLi  avii  ^  hsd 
the  Irepenum,  and  oHue^uFntly  was  m»  ef  thr 
MagislalM  liajn ;  hvt  be  owed  nspect  aad 
obedienpc  to  the  consuls.  (Polrb.  irri'L  l.>  His 
insignia  of  oAce  were  six  lictocm,  whenoe  kc  is 
eaUod  by  Poly  bins  ib*^«r  rrpar^yhs 
Kvs,  and  sometimes  simply  «^<rrt\«r.  I'ljurr'. 

oaee  the  earoreaaion  <rrpaTv>ui  vsAmci 
At  m  later  period  Oe  PiBotor  had  only  two 
in  Rome.  (Cenaorinns,  c  24.)  The 
was  at  first  jrivm  to  a  cor)iul  cf  the  prwedinr  Vicr 
as  jippc^rs  trom  Livy.  L.  Papirius  was  jaetac 
after  beii^oeaaaL  (Lir.  z.  47.) 

In  the  year  B.  c.  24 G  another  Praetor  m  sp> 
pointed,  whose  bosinesH  was  to  adxainister  josuos 
m  nation  in  diapnte  bctwoni  puti^irai,  er 
c^ritii  and  Roman  citinrns  ;  and  acccurdfi^^y  he  m 
called  Praetor  Peregrinua.  (Dig,  1.  tit.  'L  i,  2k) 
The  other  Pnifllor  waa  tkea  caM  Pnnsr  Uf%H 
"qui  jus  intt-r  cives  dicit,"  and  somol-.n'^-  v  ir^y 
Pcaeior  Urbanus  and  Pzaetor  Urliis.   The  tvt 
Ptaeiora  dotenwned  bjlet  wUek  faMtMs  they 
should  respect! VI  ]y  ezo^i^e.    If  etUier  of  thcss 
was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  other  periawd 
all  the  duU^  of  both  withia  ihe  csy. 
times  the  BtiUtary  iaipefnun  of  a  Praetor  wxs  ^ 
](iT)j,'<'d  f  )r  a  second  year.^  When  ihc  trrrc-^rv^ 
the  state  were  extended  beyood  toe  imut»  at 
Italj,  mm  pnelaa  were  made.    Thus  twe  pB» 
tors  were  created  n.  c.  227,  fur  the  Ac.n:W.>9tS3» 
of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  two  more  wcte  adiki 
whoa  n«  two  Bpanith  pfoviaeea  woo  fi—ed  ft.  e> 
197.    Whi  ti  thire  were  six  praetors,  :»t)  -tavid 
in  the  city,  and  the  other  four  west  tbtmL 
(Ut.  zIt.  44).    The  SenMe  determined  that 
provinces,  which  were  distributed  among  thai  br 
lot.    (Lir.  xTiti.  27,  2H.)    After  the  disehar^at 
his  judicjal  functions  in  the  diy,  a  Piaetar  ofsen 
had  tho  adoBinistnuion  of  a  prorinoe  with  thslilh 
of  Propraetor,  and  sometimes  with  the  title  of  Pr*" 
consul,    bulla  increased  the  n timber  of  ?adss 
to  eight,  whkh  Jaliai  Cbnar  nM  ouujMiieitfls 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixtten.  (Di-so  CswiTI, 
xlii.  51,  xltii.  5 J,  and  the  notes  ttsiisiim) 
Augustus  aAet  eerenl  changes  fixed  the  aMhtf 
at  twi  Ive.    Under  Tiberius  there  wwe  >ii>t<i. 
Two  praetors  were  appointed  by  Claodins  w  i 
ters  relating  to  Fideicommissa,  when  the 
in  this  department  of  the  law  bad  bccoOH 
siderable,  but  Titus  rf^nced  the  numl-er  t>  «ot; 
and  Ncrva  added  a  Praetor  ftjr  Lbc  dxa^wa  d 
matters  between  the   Fiscos   and  indiridak 
"Thus,"  says  Pcmpi  thus,  speaking  of  h.i  ct» 
tiqae,    eighteen  prac'tors  administer  loiuce  \j» 
IB  tho  Stote.**  (Dig.l.  tiLlo^Si.)  M- 
Aurelius,  accorditijf  to  Capltollnus  (.\f.Jtt.  cl'^V 
awointed  a  Praetor  for  mattect  lelaiiiy  to 


%rludl 

wrote.  [Pandkctak.]  The  main  duties  of  tk 
Praetors  were  judicial,  and  it  appears  that  it  m 
found  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  incresse  tfcdl 
number,  and  to  assign  to  them  ipaciid  dqpiRMMI 

of  the  administnition  of  iu«tice. 

Sometime  extraordioary  duties  ^ere  uuposed 
on  them,  as  in  tho  eaio  of  the  Pnvetor  Pert^iaa 
(b.c.  144)  who  was  commis*i^uied  by  .n  S>-nat-*- 
consuUum  to  look  after  the  n>(wtir  of  certain  sqae^ 
dnetoaad  to  pootent  the  impruper  aae  of  the  ovka 
(Frontinus,  A;  Aqitaoltui^  lib.  1.) 

The  Fiactor  Uxbaiuis  vaa  i^edaUj  amei 
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Praetor,  and  he  wa«  the  first  m  rank.  His  duties 
-pri?ft~H  him  to  Rome,  as  is  implied  by  the  name, 
and  lie  could  only  leave  the  rity  for  ten  days  at  a 
time.  It  was  part  of  his  duty  to  superintend  the 
liHdi  ApoUinares.  He  was  also  the  chief  magis- 
trate for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  the 
Kdicta  of  the  succeMire  praetors  the  Roman  Law 
nmm  ia  a  great  degree  its  developement  and  im- 
pmvement.  Both  the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  the 
Praetor  Per^rinus  had  the  Jus  Edicendi  (Gaius, 
k  2),  and  their  functions  in  this  respect  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  limited  on  the  establishment  of 
the  imperial  power,  though  it  roust  have  been 
gradually  restricted  as  the  practice  of  Iniporial 
Conrtitntions  and  Re<crij>H  became  common.  ££i>Jo 
TI7M.]  Tbe  limitt  of  vm»  tvopiMlim*  adiiuiiit- 
tration  w«r«  euq— wd  hf  Aa  taim  UcbaM  Pid- 
finciast 

Hw  «bief  jndtenl  fcnetiQiit  of  the  Piaetor  in 

civil  malt*  rs  consisted  in  giving  a  judex.  [Judex.] 
It  was  iMoljr  in  the  case  of  Interdictat  that  he  de< 
dded  in  a  tmuaary  way.  [l2crnDicroii.1 
cecdin;?3  bofom  IM  pnetoff  im»  tedmiea^f  nid 
to  be  inhtn. 

The  Pncfen  alio  pmided  at  triab  ef  crimiiial 
matters.  These  were  the  Quaestioncs  j»erpetuae 
(Cic.  BnO.  c.  27),  or  the  trials  for  Repetundae, 
Attbitai,  Mi^eataa,  and  Pecdattia,  wUeh,  when 
there  were  sir  praetors,  were  assigned  to  four  out 
af  the  number.  Sulla  added  to  tbeae  Quaestiones 
thoee  of  Falnmi,  De  Sleariia  et  Veneficis,  and  De 
ParnriiiL^,  and  for  this  purpose  he  added  two  or 
according  to  some  accounts  four  praetors,  for  the 
neeovBti  ef  Paai|Mttittt  md  «f  ether  writrn  do  not 
a^Tec  on  this  point  (Suelon.  Caesar^  41  ;  Dion  ' 
Caas.  zlii.  51.)  On  these  occasions  the  Praotur 
fnaided,  but  a  body  of  judices  detemincd  by  a 
majority  of  votes  the  condemoatiiOB  er  aecLuitti^  of 
the  accused.  [Jt-DiciuM."^ 

The  Praetor  when  he  administered  jtutice  sat 
on  a  Bella  Curulis  in  a  Tribunal,  which  was  that 
port  of  the  Court  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
Praetor  and  his  assessors  and  finends,  and  is  op- 
pii-  d  m  the  Subsellia,  or  part  occupied  by  the 
Judicc^  and  othen  who  were  present.  (Cic  linU. 
64.)  But  the  Praetor  eould  a»  many  ministerial 
acta  ont  of  court,  or  as  it  wns  expressed  e  piano,  or 
cx  ucyuo  loco^  which  terms  arc  opposed  toe  triituaali 
or  er  ntperion  loco  :  for  instance,  he  eonld  in  cer> 
tain  cases  give  validity  to  the  act  of  mannmission 
vbeu  he  was  out  of  doors,  as  on  his  road  to  the 
hath  or  to  the  theatre.  (Gaitis,  i.  20.) 

A  person  who  had  been  ejected  bom  the  senate 
could  recover  his  rank  by  being  made  Praetor 
(Dion  Canfan,  xzzviL  30  ;  Plutarch,  C^ioero,  17). 
Sallustins  was  made  praetor  M  ry  t^v  ^miAV 
iraXagtiv.  (Dion  Cassius,  xliL  52.) 

The  Praetors  existed  with  varying  numbers  to 
a  late  period  in  the  Empire,  and  they  had  still 
jnriedictio.  (Cod.  7.  tit.  6^  s.  17;  5.  tit 71.  a.  18.) 

Tbe  functions  of  the  Praetors,  aa  above  oh 
aerred,  were  chiefly  judicial,  and  this  article  should 
be  completed  by  a  referenee  to  EoiCTtrH,  Impb- 
RIUM,  Judex,  JuRiSDiCTio,  Magistratl  h,  Pko- 
^'IMCIA.  To  tbe  authorities  referred  to  under 
Rdiettm  maybe  added,  ** Dia  Piltoriteben  Ediete 
der  Rdmef,  Ac,  Tan  3X  Edaard  Sdnader,  Weimar, 
A815."  LO.  h.} 

PRAETOTIIA  A'CTIO.  [Acwal 

PKAETO'RIA  COIIORS.  [Praktokiani.I 

PRAETORIANI,  sc.  milUet,  or  J'raetorim 


Culiddc's^  a  body  of  troops  iustitutcd  by  Augustus 
to  protect  his  person  and  his  power,  and  called 
by  that  name  in  imitation  of  the  Praeioria  Co- 
1  hars,  or  select  troop,  which  attended  the  person  ol 
the  praetor  or  general  of  the  Roman  armr.  (Sal- 
lust,  CW.  GO  ;  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  11  ;  Cues,  flitf.  GaU. 

1.  40.)  This  cohort  is  suid  to  have  been  first 
formed  by  Scipio  Aftieanus  out  of  the  bravest 
troops,  whom  he  exempted  from  all  other  duties 
except  guarding  his  person,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
sixfold  pay  (Festus,  s.  r.) ;  but  awn  in  the  mAj 
times  of  the  republic  the  Roman  general  seems  to 
have  been  attended  by  a  select  troop.  (Liv.  il.  20.) 
In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  the  number  of  the 
pcaetociaa  ooborts  was  greadj  increased  (Appian, 
BtU.  Ch.  in.  67,  r.  S) ;  bat  the  establbhinent  ef 
them  as  a  separate  force  was  owing  to  the  policy 
of  Augustus.  Thej  originally  consisted  of  nine 
(Taa  Ann,  It.  5;  Suet  Aii^.  49)  or  ten  eohorta 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24),  each  consisting  of  a  thousand 
meti,  hone  and  foot.  They  were  chosen  only 
ftxKn  Italy,  ehtefly  fton  Btraria  and  Umbria,  or 
ancient  Latiura,  and  the  old  colonirs  (Tac.  <•. 
IJi$L  L  84),  but  afterwards  from  Macedonia, 
Noricum,  and  Spain  also.  (Dion  Case,  hoar,  2.) 
Augustus,  in  accnrdance  with  his  general  policy 
of  avoiding  the  appeannee  of  despotism,  stationed 
only  three  of  tbeee  eohorli  in  tbe  capital,  and  dis* 
persed  ihc  remainder  in  the  adjacent  towns  of 
Italy,  (^uet.  Aug.  49.)  Tiberius,  bow^ever,  under 
pretMiee  «f  introdneii^  a  tliieler  diedpHne  among 
them,  asscmWr  d  thi-m  nil  at  Ronir  in  n  permanent 
camp,  which  was  strongly  fortified.  (Tac  Atm* 
iv.  2;  Soet.  TiSer.  87{  Dion  Cass.  IviL  Id.)  Their 

'  number  was  increased  by  Vitellins  to  sixteen  tK^' 
Ju.rts,  or  1{},000  men.   (Tac  JIuL  ii.  9a.) 

The  Praetorians  were  distinguished  by  doable 
pay  and  especial  privileges.  Their  t  rin  of  service 
was  originally  fixed  by  Augustus  at  twelve  years 
(Dion  Dm.  ur.  35),  bat  was  afterwards  increased 
to  sixteen  years  ;  and  when  they  had  sencd  their 
time,  each  soldier  received  20,000  sesterces.  (Id« 
Iv.  23  ;  Tac  Ann.  1 17.)  All  the  Praetenaat 
seem  to  bnvc  hnd  the  same  rank  as  the  centurions 
ill  the  regular  legions,  since  we  are  told  by  Dion 
(Iv.  24)  that  they  bad  the  privilege  of  carrying  a 
vitis  (()d65os )  like  the  centurions.  The  Pmetorians, 
however,  soon  became  the  most  powerful  body  in 
the  state,  and  like  the  janissaries  at  Canstantinieiile, 
frequently  deposed  and  elevated  emperors  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  Even  the  most  powerful 
of  the  emperors  were  obliged  to  court  their  faiaar; 
and  they  always  obtained  a  liberal  donation  upon 
the  accession  of  each  emperor.  After  the  death 
of  Pertinaz  (a.  d.  1 93)  they  even  offered  the  em* 
pire  for  sale,  which  was  purchased  by  Didina 
Julianus  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii  1 1  ;  Spartian.  JuHam, 

2,  Herodian.  ii.  7)  ;  but  upon  the  accession  of 
Severua  in  the  same  year  they  were  disbanded,  on 
aeroont  of  Ae  part  tney  had  taken  in  the  death  of 
I'  I  tinax,  and  banished  from  the  city.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxiv.  1.)  The  emperors,  however,  could  not  dia> 
pense  with  guards,  and  aeeordingly  the  Praeteriaoa 
were  restored  on  a  m  w  niodel  by  Severus,  and 
increased  to  four  times  their  ancient  niunher.  In> 
stead  of  being  levied  in  Italy,  Macedonia,  Neri- 
cum,  or  Spain,  as  formerly,  the  best  soldiers  wero 
now  draughted  from  all  the  l^ions  on  tbe  frontiers; 
se  that  wt  piaetoriaa  eoberti  now  fiamed  tba 
bravest  Ut)ops  of  the  empire.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  2; 
Herodian.  iii.  13.)  I>ao«leUan  reduced  their  nuin* 
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ben  msd  abolubiti  their  prinkgM  (AureL  Vict. 
4»  ChM.  39) ;  ther  WW  ttOl  dlowed  to  rnoaiB  ftC 

Romf,  but  bad  no  longer  the  guard  of  tbr  rm- 
peror't  penoo,  m  he  never  resided  in  tbe  cmpitaL 
Their  niunbcn  were  again  increased  by  Maxentina, 
Im  dhw  hit  dcfint  fcy  Constantine,  a.  d.  312,  they 

were  »>TTt!r"!y  wpprr^sed  l)y  the  latter,  th«'ir  foi^ 
ti£ed  camp  destroyed,  and  those  who  hod  not 
■wilfcai  M  iIm  battle  betweoi  Cbttsntine  tmk 
Mnxr-ntitu  were  disp^-rsod  amoiijj  thp  Ic^rrma. 
(Zotiaiiia»  ii.  17;  Aiucl.  Vict,  d*  Cam.  40.)  The 


did  not  nxunn?  mch  a  body  of  trrnri^^  and  acx<»nl 
inglj  tbaj  were  ncTer  nsTived.  The  empmirli  body 
guards  naw  mly  flouiilid  of  tbft  IkoMiIki,  Wi» 
and  foot  under  two  oomites,  and  of  the  VttHiiidMM. 
(Cod.  I  J.  tit.  17;  Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  24.) 

The  cQuunaiidert  of  the  Praetorians  were  called 
PaASracn  Praktorio,  whose  duties  fe««ni, 
Acc  are  inrntii>n<>d  in  a  gfparate  artide. 

PRAK  i  O  HI LM  was  the  nan^r  of  the  general's 
•■tt  in  the  camp>,  and  wm  m  erilei  bemuse  tbe 
name  of  th^'  r^v-'t'  U.-iTmn  Trr'.i''«tntr  wt«  oTi^inallr 
piaeioz,  and  not  consul.  ^CAbTRA,  p.  24Sl.j  The 
ofleece  wbo  alMnded  m  lim  Mend  in  tbe  IW> 
iiin'nm,  and  funned  his  council  of  war,  were  called 
bv  the  «me  name.  ( Lir.  xzz.  &»)  The  word  was 
WW  vied  ie  eeifmu  eAct  wifftSttttitiKi^  frWiA 
were  derired  from  the  original  one.  Thus  the 
residence  of  a  goTpmor  of  a  province  was  called 
the  PraeUirimm  (Cic  c  I'err.  ir.  28,  t.  S5  ; 
St.  John,  zviiL  38|  SS) ;  and  the  same  name  was 
also  given  to  nnr  large  hmi»e  or  palace.  (Suet 
Atif.  72|  CaL  '67  ;  Jut.  L  Id  ;  prautarut  volupliiti 
*M«MK  iutrwitmtlM,  Dig;  60.  tit  Iff.  a.  IM.)  The 
cnnip  nf  the  Praotoriaii  troops  at  Rome,  and  frr- 
quently  the  Pnetorian  troops  themselTce,  were 
eallod  bf  tbie  aane.  [PiiamBtAiil.} 

P  R  .\  K  \' A  RIC ATOB.  {SWATIIWOHtmvif 

TVMPIUAKVU.] 

PRA'NDIUM.  fCoiNA,  p.  306.  b.] 
PREf  A'RIUM.  [T  V  rERntcTtrii.] 
PRELITM,  or  I'RAELUM,  w  a  part  of  a 
press  usc'd  by  the  aucicnu  in  nmking  wine,  olivc- 
eil,  and  paper.  Tbe  press  itself  was  called  tor- 
m'ftr  :  and  tbe  jirr  l  im  wii  that  pJirt  which  wju 
either  screwed  or  knocked  down  npon  the  things 
te  be  prieied,  in  ec4er  te  equewe  ent  ^  but 
juices.  (Srrv.  <ui  Virf}.  Gmrp.  ii.  242;  Vitruv.  vi.  P.) 
Sometimes,  however,  {»^eluiu  and  torcalar  are  used 
•a  eoBwtible  tems,  a  part  being  milled  imrtead 
of  the  whole.  As  regards  the  pressing  of  tbe 
grapes,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were 
first  trodden  with  the  feet ;  bnt  as  this  prooesa  did 
not  pcees  out  all  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  they  were 
af^erwanU,  with  their  stalks  and  peels  {»f*ypi  et 
/'(Mtcuit)y  put  under  the  prelum.  (Varro,  de  Re 
Rud.  i  54  ;  oomp.  Colam.  Aii  88.)  Cftto  {4e  Re 
Ruit.  31)  julvised  his  cotmtryraen  always  to  mnko 
the  prelum  of  the  wood  of  black  maple  (corptaax 
tOm}.  After  all  Ae  jniee  was  jiwaeedl  e«t  ef  tbe 
grapes,  tlu'V  were  collected  in  casks,  w.-iler  was 
poured  upon  them,  and  after  standing  a  night  they 
wen  pressed  again.  Tbe  lufMr  tboe  obtidned 
v-as  called  lora ;  it  was  preserved  in  casks,  and 
used  M  a  drink  for  workmen  dttring  the 
winter.  (Varro,  L  e.)  Respecting  the  use  of  the 
pcelsm  in  making  onve^il,aiid  in  tbe  manufaetnre 
of  paper,  tee  Plin.  JL  N,  xr,  1,  jdiL  25  ;  Coluro. 
»ii  60.  [L.  S.J 


PROIVOLE. 

officers  and  dignitah««  onder  the  iaitf  Beetaa 
empire,  is  explained  by  Soidas  (t.  e.)  «•  be  A*  ffl^ 
son  who  holds  tljo  fir^t  rank  in  inv  tl-.mg.  Tie 
etymology  of  the  word  is  doubt&l ;  it  is  snppowd 
tlua  a  person  wm  ceBel  JSiwrnmim  beeaoae  hit 
name  stood  first  in  tbe  wax  <«wtt\  is,  ^ 
tablet  made  of  wax,  «bi^  cootned  a 
sons  of  any  rank. 

Tbe  weed  Primioerins  doca  ael  een  to  tare 
been  alwnrn  applied  Ui  the  perp»in  w\tn  m  At 
bead  of^any  d^autroent  of  tbe  state  or  army,  bet 

as,  fur  instvice,  the  Primum'ss  ^'kcri 
who  WM  mda  the  JPraqio^tmf  Smeei  Cybia£, 
[Pajumwrrna.]  Variow  PliBiiteui  wh^ 
tioned,  as  the  Primkierime  Domeiiieormm  and  /V»- 
te«torum  (Cod.  12.  tit  17.  s.  2),  Ptibrkae  {C'ji. 
11.  tit  9.  «.  2),  hfetuormm  (Cod.  12.  tit  2a  %.\\ 
A'<       r  ,  i  (Cod.  12.  tit  7\  At, 

PRIMIPILA'RES.    [ExiRcrrrr  r  mM 
PRIMIPI'LUa    f ExRRcrrts,  p.  505.1 
PRINCEPS  jnVKNTU'Tia  (EccrnaJ 
PR1NCEP8  SEN  ATI'S.  [SR!«ATt^] 
PRINCIPA'LIS  PORTA.  tCASTRA,a.S«.] 
PRPKCIPBa.   rBxnemra,  pp.  495-117.] 
PRINCI'PIA.    [ExKRCTTCs,  p.  5i}ah.} 
PHIY1L£'G1U>L    [Lu,  pt  6ii3, 
PROAGOOBIAS  ORAPHB 
7pci^),  a  proeecatian  against  those  perstm  tIm 
performed  the  degrading  office  of  pimps  ar  jn- 
curers  (wpoaymytl),    Br  the  law  of  S<J«  ^ 
heaviest  panishaenl  (rk  js^ysora  /rnV*)  *^ 
in?1irt.-fl  f»Ti  such  a  person  (Wrrir  iXfi6*f«9T^ 
fl  yvratKa  wpoaymytwr^^  Aocb.  e.  TS^tani  X  t% 
ed.  Steph.).    According  to  PIvtofeb  (MVk  * 
p^naltT  of  twenty  drachms  was  iiii;f<»ed  fiff  tie 
same  offeoca.   To  recoocik*  this  itateaeat 
tbet  ef  Acetbbnei,  W0  nwy  s\ipf>o«e  wllb  fltaeff 
(Prtjc.  und  KJao.  vol.  ii.  p.  "Jib")  that  '-be 
menttonod  by  Plntarch  applied  only  to  prosatatoL 
An  taoBple  of  •  ana  pot  to  destb  ftr  tdbbf » 
Ol3rnUii8n  fpA  to  a  brothel  {trrr.aaj  <It  ticii^tnf) 
nccnm  in  Dinmrhus  (r.  Dfmofth.  9\  ci  Stepkl 
A  prosecution  of  a  man  by  Hyp»rci'^  W  »)ws- 
yt»yi^  is  mentioned  by  Pollux  (iii.  27).  A  cfaiie 
(pmbably  false )  was  bfDUf  ht  acnin*t  .'I'^ar^  ^""T 
getting  freeboni  women  into  her  boose  icr  ^ 
ofPerielea.  (Pfat  MdL  St ;  AriebfL  i^in 
527.)    In  cminecti'')n  with  tliij  poljrt^t  !«^' 
UbTAIRXSKOS    OiLAPliB   AOd    PBTStilAi  Vi9 

BLttmiaftOft  Oiuni&   (Mdet^  AlLfm.^ 

332.)  [CL  R.  K  l 

PRO'BOLE  {wpo€oK-h\  an  aecnsatiao  ef  • 
minal  nature,  prdferred  before  tbe  peojje  of  Atlim 
in  assembly,  with  a  ^-iew  to  obt-iia  their  BKt^ 
for  bringing  the  char^  l>efore  a  judicial  tribas^ 
It  may  be  cuuipared  in  this  on«  respect  \v^L,tl^ 
it  wae  ft  pfdiminary  step  to  a  more  formal  trial) 
Nvith  onr  application  for  a  criminal  iafortnatBC : 
though  in  regard  to  the  object  and  mode  of 
eeedmg  Aere  ie  not  wttcb  raeenWMMft  *^ 
irpoSo\^  Vila  re-^rrvt  d  for  thos^e  ca?'-s  t''' 
public  had  sustained  an  injury,  or  where,  irm  ti< 
atalion,  power,  or  fatbieuce  «f  ^  dAtqwoV  t^ 
prosecntor  might  deem  it  baxardoas  to  proc(«^  ^ 
the  ordinary  way  without  being  antharbrf  kj* 
vote  of  the  sovereign  assembly.    In  thii  * 
differed  from  tbe  tlneryJda,  that  in  tbe  l<t^ 
the  people  wert?  called  upnn  Hther  to  jw*^ 
final  judgment  or  to  direct  some  pecalisr*^^ 
of  tmd  ;  wbcMM  m  tha  aye^i  atetbjHr 
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iBBBt  flf  die  >Hembly«  the  parUes  proceeded  to 

trial  in  the  usual  manner.  The  court  li  f  irr  whom 
they  appeared,  however  influenced  they  might  be 
the  pnmJudidKm  «f  file  people,  were  tinder  no 
le^I  compul^ii  n  to  ahirlc  liy  their  decision  ;  and 
on  the  other  band  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  the 
people  veAued  to  gtre  judgmenl  b  fimor  ef  die 
complainant,  he  might  still  proceed  aiminKt  hia  ad 
veraary  by  a  7pa^4»  or  a  private  action,  according 
to  the  Mian  «t  «tt«i  (PlatBcr,  Pnc  mtiKL 
««L  L  p.  382.) 

Th«  caeet  to  which  the  wpo^aKii  was  applied 
w»  canplainto  agMMt  ■ngietntoe  farolBetal  mie* 
condact  or  f>pprp«is!on  ;  nr^iirst  those  public  in- 
fiwmen  aad  mischief-makera  who  were  called  cvko- 
^di'Tot  ;  against  those  who  outraged  public  decency 
at  the  religious  festivals  ;  and  n^Tninst  nil  mch  as 
by  eril  practices  exhibited  disatfectiou  tu  the  state. 
(Harpoc  and  Suidas,  s.  o.  Kiarax*tporoyla ;  Pollux, 
46  :  Aesch.  de  FaU,  X^47;  Imcc*  wt/A 
iurrid.  344,  ed-  Steph.) 

With  respect  to  magistrates,  Schomann  (deComiL 
p.  1?3I)  think?  thnt  the  -tpo^oXai  canH  only  be 
brought  aguinat  th(  m  ai  iluAe  tiri^ciporoKiiu  which 
were  held  at  the  first  Kvpla  iKK\r\ala  in  every  Pry- 
tOR^ia,  when  the  peopl<»  inquired  into  rondtirt  of 
majgistrateft,  with  a  view  to  continue  them  m  otiicc 
m  depose  them,  according  to  their  deserts.  An 
example  of  magistrate  beinj?  so  deposed  occurs  in 
D«mv>5th.  e.  Theoer.  1330.  I  be  people  (says  Schd- 
ttann)  could  not  proceed  to  the  iwtx*iforovia  ex- 
cept on  the  complamt  (wpo€o\i))  of  some  individual ; 
the  depoeed  magistrate  was  afterwards  brought  to 
trial,  if  the  accuser  thought  pRHMT  to  piweiMiito  Ae 
matter  further.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no 
authority  for  .limiuog  the  wpoSoXcu  against  magi* 
strates  to  these  particular  occasions  ;  and  other 
writers  hare  not  agreed  with  Schfimann  on  this 
vn&L  (Platner,  Proc  and  JTt  toL  i.  p.  385 ; 
Meier,        Proc.  p.  273.) 

An  cample  of  a  irpo€oA^  against  Sycophants  is 
tint  wMeli  the  people,  discovering  too  lato  their 
error  in  putting  to  death  the  generals  who  gained 
the  battle  ef  Aiginusae^  ditwted  to  be  brottght 
ag^nsi  thdr  aeeueen.  (Xen.  OA  L  7.  §  39.) 
Another  occurs  in  L  vias  (r.  Aporat  135,  ed. 
Steph.),  where  the  words  ovAA^£8t)I'  Srorrcs  koI 
if  S^ft^  ffo}  iw  hMmrrrtpUf  trvKO<peanlas 
KaTfyvufTf.  dr^rribe  the  coui-.  if  proceeding 
in  this  method  of  prosecution.  (Scbomaon,  d» 
Com.  p.  234.) 

Thosr  v.  '(io  worked  the  public  mines  <  !aiifl(  s- 
tinely,  and  those  who  were  guilty  of  peculation  or 
smheMlewent  ef  the  public  money,  were  Imble  to 
a  wp96o\1).  A  case  of  embeizlement  is  referred  to 
by  DemostheuM  c  Mid,  584.  (Schonuum,  Lc, 
Phtoer,  Froo.  881.) 

But  the  Tpo^oX-f]  which  hns  become  moat  cele- 
brated, owing  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Meidiaa,  is  tlMt  wfaidi  wM  l^ght  for  nUbeha- 
viour  at  public  fe  stivals.  We  learn  from  tin  I  ,  i  s 
cited  in  that  speech  (517,  518,671)  that  ir/M>6oAai 
were  enjoined  againat  amy  penone  whoi,  at  the 
Dionysian,  Thargelian,  or  Eleusininn  festival  (and 
the  aame  enactment  was  probably  extended  to 
either  featrvahX  had  been  guilty  of  ndi  an  offimee 
•IS  n-ould  filll  within  the  description  of  lurtStia 
»(|M  iopT^r.  A  riot  or  disturbance  durmg  the 
eimnony,  an  assanlt,  er  other  grow  inenh  or  oat> 
cage,  conmittnd  upon  any  of  the  perfomiera  or 
«ji%tatoa  of  the  gamca^  whether  citizen  or  foreigner, 
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aad  even  apen  a  slave,  nradi  mora  upon  a  magistrate 

or  officer  engaged  in  superintending  the  performance  j 
an  attempt  to  imprison  by  legal  procesa,  and  even 
a  levying  of  eKecntha  upon  the  goods  c^a  debtor, 
during  tlir  (  ntiimance  of  the  ftstival,  was  held  to 
be  a  profanation  of  its  sanctity,  and  to  aabieet  th« 
oflfeader  to  tiie  pcfadtiee  ef  these  statnlea.  For 
nrj}'  Rurh  offence  complaint  was  to  be  made  to  the 
Prytanes  (t.  e.  the  Proedri),  who  were  to  bring  for* 
ward  the  ehuga  at  an  aasemhly  to  he  hdd  soon 
afler  the  festival  in  ttir  theatre  of  Dionysus.  The 
defendant  was  to  be  produced  before  the  assembly. 
Both  partim  wefe  heard,  aad  then  Uw  people  pro> 
ceeded  to  vote  by  show  of  hands.  Thi  si-  who 
voted  in  favour  of  the  prosecnti<m  were  said  jcoto- 
Xc^wrersiv,  those  who  were  against  it  kwoxttpo- 
Tnyf7y.  The  complainant  was  said  irpo€iL\\fiT^at 
Thy  aSiKovrrOf  and  the  people^  if  they  condemned 
him,  ypeaamywegmi.  (PumtKb.c  MSi.67BtS9St 
586.) 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  explaining  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  law  above  referred  to :  — 
rpo€o\iit  iteipaii56TU(Tay  Zcrat  &y  /lii  iicrtrurftdifat 
Aatp.  Platner  {Proc  tmd  KL  vol  I  p.  384)  and 
Schomnnn  {d»  Oom»  {k  288)  suppose  that  by  these 
words  the  Prj-tancs  are  commanded  to  bring  before 
tlie  people  those  complamts,  for  which  satisfactioii 
hae  not  been  made  by  the  affieadar  to  the  prose- 
cutor ;  nnd,  to  show  that  a  compromise  would  ho 
legal,  Platner  refers  to  Demosthenes,  c.  Mid.  563, 
583  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  circumstance  thai 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  compromised  his  charge 
against  Meidias  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meier  (^i^t 
Pne.  p.  275)  explains  it  thus :  that  the  Prytanea 
(or  rather  Proedn)  were  to  bring  before  the  people 
all  the  itpo%oXaLf  except  those  of  a  trifling  cba- 
ractai^  for  which  they  were  themselves  empowered 
to  impoae  a  fine.  (As  to  the  power  of  fining  see 
AtL  Ptve.  p.  34.)  If  we  suppose  the  comphunt  to 
take  the  name  of  ■npoBohi)  upon  its  being  presented 
to  the  Proedri,  the  expression  itcrvrioiiivrt  wpoSoK^ 
win  cause  no  difficulty  ;  for  as  Simiy  rlrtw  signiiiee 
to-pay  the  damages  awarded  in  an  action,  so  -rpo- 
6o\i)»  rfycir  may  sioiiff,  to  pay  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  magistrates  oefore  whom  the  charge  «aa 

brcn^'iit  ;  and  irpo€'o\j;i'  I3  not  nsnl  ini j)ro|K':!y  for 

^iri$oAj^,  any  more  than  Hiaiy  is  for  rifiiifM  in  the 
other  case.  Po-haps  there  k  more  fone  in  another 
objection  urged  by  Platner,  vis.,  that  (according  to 
this  interpretation)  the  not  brioging  the  case  before 
the  assembly  b  made  to  depend  en  the  non-^y- 
tncni,  and  not  (as  might  hftva  hoan  eipectod)  on 
the  imposUioH  of  the  6ne. 

The  people  having  given  their  lentenee  for  iba 
prosecution,  the  case  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
court  of  Ueliaea.  In  certain  cases  of  a  serious 
natare  the  defondmit  might  be  required  to  giva 
bail  for  his  appearance,  or  (in  default  thereof)  go 
to  prism.  (Meier,  Att,  Proe.  p.  276.)  The  persone 
en  whom  devolved  the  ^pmt^  SuMwniplov  were, 
according  to  Pollux  (riii.  B" ),  the  Thesmothetie. 
Meier  (/.c)  thinks  this  would  depend  on  the 
natars  of  ^  eaaae,  and  that  upon  a  chaiga  for  tiba 
profanntion  of  a  festival,  the  cormiTancf  wanld  be- 
long to  such  of  the  three  superior  archon*  as  hod 
the  raperiBtendaMe  theretul  Thia  would  (n» 
doubt)  follow  from  the  ordinary  principles  of  Athe- 
nian jurisprudence  ;  but  it  may  be  conceived  that 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  contphdnt  \fj  vpo- 
€o\^  might  take  it  out  of  the  common  course  of 
practice.  (Phitnet^  p.  385.)  The  dicasts  bad  to  pro* 
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PtlOCONSOL. 


nmnies  tlieirveFdict  on  the  guilt  of  Ae  party,  and 

to  asicss  the  jK-iiiilty,  whicli  niiuht  be  death,  or 
odIj  a  pecuniary  iioc,  according  to  their  dtKxetion. 
The  trial  (it  Meme)  wu  attended  with  no  fiik  to 
thf  prospctitor,  wh"  considered  to  proceed  undor 
the  authority  of  the  popular  decree.  (Meier,  AU. 
*Vttft  p.  277.)  [C.  R,  K.] 

PROBOULSUMA  {wpMKmiiiay,  [Botrts, 
p.  210,  b.J 

FROBOULI  (vpMowXot),  a  name  applicable 

to  any  persons  who  are  appointed  to  consult  or  take 
xncMures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus,  the 
delepatee  who  were  sent  by  the  twelre  Ionian 
citicB  to  attend  the  Panionian  council,  and  deliherato 
on  the  alTairs  of  the  confederacy,  were  caUed  rp6- 
€0v\oi.  (Herod.  rL  7. )  8o  %rei«  tha  dopntiai  wnt 
hy  tb."  several  Greek  states  to  atteTid  the  congress 
at  liic  Ihthniu^  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  Pcr- 
tiao  invasion  (Herod.  viL  172)  ;  and  also  the  en- 
voys whom  tlie  Greeks  agreed  to  «:<-nd  annually  to 
Plntaca.  (IMutiirch, ^rur/.  lii.J  The  word  is  also 
tised  like  fofuupvKaumf  t»  denote  an  oligarchical 
body,  in  whom  the  goremment  of  a  state  was 
vcstvd,  or  who  at  least  exercised  a  controlling  power 
over  the  senate  and  popular  assemblies.  Such  were 
the  sixty  season  of  Cnidns  ;  and  a  similar  body 
appears  to  have  existed  at  Megara,  where,  although 
democracy  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  ^ 
Temnieat  becaow  oligarchiaU  before  the  beginning 
of  the  PelopaniMtnan  war.  <  Ariit.  PoL  iir.  1 2.  §  8,  tL 
6.  §  13  ;  MUller,  iMr.Vn.  f>.  §  10  ;  Wachsmuth,  Al- 
iertk  vol.  i.  pt  2.  p.  91  { Schiknaiui,^«^.  jiHr.|wU. 
p.  82.)  A  body  of  men  called  vjpMoakoi  wiera  ap* 
pointed  at  Athens,  after  the  end  of  the  Sicilian  wrir, 
to  act  OS  a  committee  of  public  safety.  Thucydides 
(viii.  1 )  calls  them  ipxh"  rirairpccrfvr^pwK  oyBpHy^ 
oTtims  Wtfi  ruiy  ■jrap6t^uy  iii  hv  Kaiphs  jj  trpo€ou- 

Ktv99V<n,  They  were  ten  in  number.  (Suidas, «.  o. 
npMo«\at.)  Wheth«r  the^  appointment  ante  out 

of  any  concerted  plan  for  overtiiniin'j  the  conslitii- 
tirni,  it  doubtfuL  The  ostensible  object  at  least  was 
dilferrat ;  and  the  niea«urea  which  they  toeik  for 
defending,'  their  country,  and  prosecuting  the  war. 
appear  to  have  been  prudent  aud  vigorous.  Their 
authority  did  not  laat  nradi  longer  than  a  year  ; 
fur  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  Pisnnder  and  his 
eolleoirues  established  the  council  of  Four  Hundred, 
by  which  the  deraoerMj  was  overthrown.  (Thucyd. 
viii.  n?  ;  Wa<  hsnmth.  Vol  i.  pt.  2.  p.  197.)  The 
first  step  which  had  been  taken  by  I'isaoder  and 
bit  party,  was  to  procure  the  electioq  of  a  body  of 
men,  railed  ^vyypa^*it  ai>TOKpdiTop<s^  who  were 
to  draw  up  a  phm,  to  be  submitted  to  the  peuple, 
for  rtmodolling  the  eonttitution.  Tbocydides  says 
ibcy  were  ten  in  numher.  II.xr])otnitinn  (s.  r. 
2v)7pa^t5)  cites  Andr(ait>u  aud  Philochoru«  oa 
having  stated  that  thirty  were  chosen,  and  adds, 
*0  8«  i^vKtiiiSrfS  Twy  5*Va  iiiyT]fx6v(vat  ^iJxfov  ru)v 
vpo€ovKm¥,  This  and  the  language  of  Suidas  {s.  v. 
lIp6€ou\M)  have  led  Schjioami  to  conjecture  that  the 
irp6€ovkoi  were  elected  as  trvyypo'fx'i^,  nnd  tvct  nty 
more  persons  associated  with  them,  nuikitig  m  all 
the  thirty  mentioned  by  Androtion  and  Philochorus. 
(  tut.  jur.  puU.  ICI.)  Others  have  thought  that 
the  awyypatpils  of  Thucydides  have  been  con* 
founded  by  grammarians  with  the  thirty  tyrants, 
who  were  first  chosen  ot  rohs  irarpiovs  r6fiovt 
frvYypit^ctai  KaSt  otts  iroXvrfiHTowTi,  (Xen.  HdL 
ilS.  §3$  Goeller,  ad  Thtw.  viii.  67.)  These 
Ath<>ninn  ■Kp69ou\ot  are  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes 
iu  the  LjfnatnxLa  (467)»  which  waa  acted  the  year 


after  the  SieUhut  defeat,  and  by  Lysiaa,  k  JI\irfsaiL 

126,  ed.  Steph.  (C.  R.  K.] 

PROCHEIROTO'NIA  («|wx«V<^o«a). 
[BovLB,  0.311,  a.J 
PROCLB'SIS  (apAiA^tt).  [DiAsnrVA^ 

p.  398,  b.] 

PROCONSUL  is  an  oOeer  who  sett  In  At 

place  of  a  consul  without  holdini;;  the  office  of  cm 
sul  itself  ;  thoufh  the  procon»ul  was  genemlly  ooe 
who  had  held  mt  ofiee  of  consul,  so  that  the  pro- 
consiilship  was  a  continuation,  though  a  modiSed 
one,  of  the  consulship.    The  fint  time  that  «« 
meet  with  a  ooninl,  whete  iinperimn  was  pmlinyd 
after  the  year  of  his  consulship,  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  Samnite  war,  at  the  end 
of  the  consular  year  327  u-  c,  wh'  ii  it  «.~aj>^  tiinn|ht 
advisable  to  prolans^  the  imperiura    •  /  pro- 
rcyare)  of  Q.  Pubjilius  Pbilo,  who&e  reiurn  to  liomt 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  loss  of  most  af 
the  advanti^ifcs  that  had  been  grain -d  in  hi*  aar- 
paign.  (Liv.  viiL  2iJ,  2ti.)  The  power  of  procon*ui 
was  conferred  bjra  aeaatnsconsaltam  and  plebis- 
citum,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  rr^nkr 
consul,  for  he  had  the  imperium  and  jiLri»ii<rU'^ 
but  it  differed  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  extend  o^er 
the  city  and  tta  immediate  vicinity  (see  Niebohi; 
Hitt.  of  Ramt^VA.  p.  1 86, who  infos  it  from  Oaios,  tv. 
104,  lU5),  and  was  conferred  without  the  aiu]Mdi 
by  a  mere  dectee  of  the  senate  and  pe^e,  and  net 
ttt  the  comitia  for  elections.    (Liv.  ix.  42,  x.  22, 
xxzii.       xxiv.  13.)    Hence  whenever  a  proeoo- 
•ol  led  hit  army  back  to  Borne  for  the  porpote  if 
holdinf  a  triamph,  the  hnperima  (m  «r6f)  was 
especially  pointed  to  him  hy  the  people,  whici 
was,  of  cotuve,  not  neceetacy  when  a  ooosai  tri> 
umphed  daring  the  year  of  hit  oSea.   Uvy  (ii. 
4),  it  is  true,  m mi  uib  men  ap[K)lnt<xl  ^    "  >nv 
coniiilar  power  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
time  of  l*ablilhit  Philo  t  bnt  diera  it  this  diffianncc^ 
that  In  this  e.ir!  <  r  in-iiince  the  prof    i-nl  tr  povrer 
is  not  an  usjoenwn  yrttrogatMrn^  but  a  £nsh  ap- 
pointment at  eonuiMuider  of  the  reserve,  mi 

Niehuhr  (Jlist.  nf  Roinf,  ii.  p.  12.*?)  }usilv  remirlu 
that  Livy  here  probably  applies  the  pbraseolog;  of 
anraeh  taler  tineto  the  eemmaader  ef  the  reserve  I 
and  this  is  tho  mere  prubable  as  Dionytiiis  (ix.  1-) 
speaks  of  this  CLyTiUTf>aTiff6s  as  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  die  ocfnsala  Nineleca  yean  idBtcr  the 
proconsulsfaip  of  Publilins  Philo,  .l6f?  a  c  I>'vt 
(ix.  42)  relates  that  the  senate  alone,  and  wuiwiit 
a  plebiscitum,  prolonged  the  impeciam  ef  Ike  eatsd 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianos  ;  but  it  is  nanif?^ 
thut  here  again  Livy  transfer*  a  later  institution  to 
a  time  when  it  did  not  yet  entt ;  for  it  was  «oly 
by  the  lex  Maenia  i2M  B.  c  )  tb  it  the  Senaleeb* 
tained  the  right  to  prolong  the  imporiom. 

When  the  number  of  Roman  provinces  had  be- 
come great,  it  was  customary  for  the  coniuls  wba 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  spent  tbs 
year  of  their  consulship  at  Rome,  to  udertdce  at 
its  close  the  rondiift  of  a  war  in  a  province,  rr  ^tj 
peaceful  admnnstratioo.  (Cic  de  N*tL  JJettr.  u.  i  ; 
Lif;»nu.2o  ;  Cio.«rf  AakviiL  5.  13.)  Then 
are  tome  eztraordinarr  c^"-'?  on  r«»cord  in  whirh  a 
man  obtained  a  province  wuk  ihc  title  of  procoutul 
without  having  held  the  consulship  before.  The 
first  case  of  this  kind  oocarnnl  in  n.  r.  21 1,  «'hra 
youn^  P.  (}omeliiu  Scipio  was  treated  pnxs^asul  of 
Spain  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  (Liv.  sxri.  18L) 
Daring  the  last  period  of  the  republic  «><ch  caset 
occurred  more  frequently.    (PluL  Acaul.  i'ad.  4  ; 
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Cic.  de  Leg.  I  20.)  Bcqwcting  the  powen  and 
juritdiction  of  the  pmeoinila  in  the  piQTiiicei»  aeo 

PftOVlNCIA. 

After  the  Bdminiitiation  of  the  empire  was 

ncwlr  regulated  by  Constantinef  parts  of  certain 
dioceses  were  asder  the  administration  of  pro* 
eoowlfl.   Thaa  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  called 

Asin  in  a  luu-rower  sense,  Achaiu  \w  the  diocese 
of  Macedonia,  aud  the  consalar  {  ruvuice  in  the 
diocese  of  Africa,  were  governed  l  y  j  rocoiuuls. 
(  Wnlt^r,  QtmkkkU  dm  JtHmMm  RedUs,  §  366, 
•ided.i.)  [US.] 
PROCUBITOTIES.  [ExMaTli»,p.603,  a.] 
PROCURA  TOR  ia  the  person  who  hns  the 
Duuiageraeiit  of  ai.y  business  committed  to  him  by 
aiMther.  Tbas  it  is  applied  to  a  person  who  main- 
tains or  defends  nn  ^ctinn  nn  I  t  h.tlf  r>f  another,  or, 
as  we  should  jsay,  an  altonicy  [AcTioJ:  to  a 
Steward  in  a  family  [CALctfLAToa] :  to  tin  officer 
in  the  provinces  beloiijring  to  the  Caesar,  who  at- 
U'uded  to  the  duties  discharged  by  the  quaestor  in 
the  other  provinces  [Provincia]  :  to  an  officer 
engaged  in  the  administrntion  of  the  Ftsctis  [Fi8- 
Cf  s] :  and  to  various  other  officLrs  under  the 
empire. 

PRODI'GIUM  in  Its  widest  acceptation  de- 
notes  any  sign  by  wbicii  the  godji  indicated  to  men 
a  future  ei«at»  vhether  goed  er  etil,  and  thus  in- 
cludes omens  and  aagnries  of  every  description. 
(Virg.  Aem.  r.  638  ;  Servius,  adloe,;  Plin.  //.  JV. 
zi.  37  ;  Cic  in  Vtrr.  ir.  49.)  It  is,  however, 
generally  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
signify  some  strange  incident  or  wonderful  appear- 
ance which  was  supposed  to  herald  the  appnmch 
«t  mitSoitautj  and  happened  tinder  such  circum- 
•taneea  ae  to  announce  that  the  ealanitty  was  iro- 
fiend ing  over  a  whole  community  or  nation  rather 
thaa  private  indindoals.  The  word  may  be  con- 
siderod  synonynKNii  widi  odtntum,  tnomirum^  par- 
trnium.  ^  Quia  enim  ostendunt,  portendunt,  mons- 
tniQt,  piasdicuot ;  ottenta,  portenta,  monstn,  pro- 
digia  diointnr.**  (Cie;  <fe  Dh.  \.  42.)  It  thould 
bo  obscrTed,  however,  that  produjium  must  be  de- 
rived from  and  nut  from  dieo^  as  Cicero  would 
have  ft. 

Since  prodigies  were  viewed  as  direct  manifesta- 
ttoRs  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  warning*  of 
coming  vengeance,  it  was  hdieved  that  this  irradi 
niiglii  be  appea«eA,  and  consequently  this  venge- 
ance averted,  by  prayers  and  sacrihces  duly  offned 
to  the  oflRsnded  powers.  This  being  a  matter  which 
deeply  concerned  thr  jniljlic  velfare,  the  necessary 
rites  were  in  ancient  times  r^ttlariy  peribnued, 
ander  the  difcetioB  of  the  pontimca,  hy  the  eonmb 
Ir'' r-  tV.ry  left  the  city,  the  solemnities  being 
called  pructtrutio  prodigionun.  Although  from  the 
very'  nunre  of  the  oeenrrenees  H  wa*  inpettthle  to 

nnrifipatc  nnd  proviJi:'  for  cvrry  contlngencv,  we 
bare  rcawui  to  kuow  that  rules  for  expiation,  ap- 
plicable to  a  great  variety  of  casea,  were  hiM  down 
in  ^ hf  Ot'enlariA,  the  Libri  ItUuales^  and  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Etrurians  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  33  ;  MUller, 
Ktrmaker^  vol.  I  pp.  S3,  36,  343,  ToL  il  pp.  80,  99, 
122, 1.^1,  1  16,  :Vil\  with  the  contents  of  which  the 
Rofflaii  priesu  were  well  acquainted  ;  and  when  the 
pndigj  waa  of  a  very  terrible  er  mprMedented 
nature  it  was  iistial  to  seek  counsel  from  some  re- 
nowned Tuscan  tcer,  from  the  Sibylline  books,  or 
even  fton  the  Delphie  oracle.  Prodigies  weie  fre^ 
cnrntlr  sufff  rrd  to  pass  imheeded  when  they  were 
considered  to  have  no  direct  reference  to  public 
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affidn,  at,  lor  esounple,  wh«i  the  marrel  reported 

had  been  obo^rvcd  in  n  private  mansion  or  in  some 
i  town  not  closely  connected  with  Rome,  and  in  this 
cage  it  waa  aeM  mm  mueipi,  but  a  rognbir  record  of 
the  more  important  was  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Annals,  as  tuay  be  Rcen  from  the  numerous  details 
dispersed  throu^Oiout  the  extant  hodES  of  Livy. 
(See  Liv.  ii.  42,  iii.  iO,  xxiv.  44,  zxxrii.  :i,  xliii, 
13  ;  Muller,(iM  jbVnuubr,  vol.  ii.  p.  191  ;  Hartung, 
dU  Rdigim  dm  l&mtr^  voLi.  p.  OG  ;  and  for  an 
interesting  essay  on  the  iJ'ustrations  of  Natunil 
History  to  be  derived  frora  the  records  of  ancient 
prodigiea,  Hejiie,  Ojmae.  Atad,  vol  iii.  pp.  198, 

i'RU  DOMUS.  [DoMus,  p.  425,  b  ;  Tsm- 
PL  r. M.J 

i'ltODO'SIA  \npolu<Tia).  Under  this  terra 
was  ill  luded  not  ouly  every  spetics  of  trca.son, 
but  aho  every  such  crime  as  (in  the  opinion  of  tho 
Greeks)  would  amount  to  a  betraying  or  desertion 
of  the  interest  of  a  man's  country.  The  highest 
sort  of  treason  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  des- 
potism (Tvposvtt),  or  to  subvert  the  constitution 
(mtroXwiv  woAirstay;,  and  in  democracies 
KvroK&tuf  The  l%iav  or  rh  wA^fOt.  Other  kinds 
of  treason  were  a  secret  correspondence  with  a 
foreign  enemy  ;  a  betraying  of  an  important  trust, 
such  as  a  fleet,  army,  or  fortren  }  a  desertion  of 
post ;  a  disobedience  of  orders,  or  any  other  act  of' 
treachery,  or  breach  of  duty  in  the  public  service. 
([>eraosth.  pro  Cor.  242,  &  Lept.  481,  c.  rimoc. 
745,  e.  Timoth.  1204,  pit>  Cor.  Trierarch.  \  ; 
Lys.  e.  Agar.  130,  131,  ed.  Steph. ;  Lyciug.  c 
Leocr.  155,  ed.  Steph.)  It  would  be  n  betrayal  of 
the  state,  to  delude  the  people  by  false  iotelli- 
gence  or  promises ;  or  to  disobey  any  special  de- 
cree, such  as  that  (for  instince)  which  prohiliitcd 
the  exportation  of  anas  or  naval  storea  to  Philip, 
and  that  whieh  (after  Philip  bad  taken  ptMamsion 
of  Phocia)  forbade  Athenian  citizens  to  pass  the 
night  out  of  the  city.  (Dcmosth.  e.  L^4, 4«7,  498, 
pro  Cbr.  S33,  de  hd$,  Lep.  433.)  Bnt  not  only 
would  overt  acts  of  dlsol  i  ^inu  i^  or  treachery  amount 
to  the  crime  of  wpoSooio,  but  also  the  neglect  to 
perform  those  active  dottea  which  the  Orecka  in 
general  expected  of  every  good  citizen.  Cowardice 
in  battle  (SciAia)  would  be  an  instance  of  this 
kind  ;  eo  would  any  breach  of  the  oath  taken  by 
the  f^i}€ot  at  Athens  ;  or  any  line  of  conduct  for 
which  a  charge  of  disaffection  to  the  people  (/u<ro- 
Sri/ua)  might  be  •BOceeeToIly  naintafaied.  (Xen. 
Qffrop.  vi.  4.  §  14,  vi.  8.  §  27  ;  Eurip.  Pho^Hts,?. 
1003  i  AndoG.  cAledt.  30,  ed.  Steph. ;  Lycurg.  c 
Zeoe.  157,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demottb.  pro  Cbr.  242L) 
Thus,  we  find  persons,  who.se  offence  was  the  pro- 
pounding unconstitutional  laws,  or  advising  bad 
measures,  w  the  like,  charged  by  their  political 
opponents  with  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  con* 
stitation.  (Demoeth.  vc^l  oukto^.  170;  Aesch. 
tf.  TImank.  1,  c.  Cte».  82,  ed.  Steph. ;  Lys.  pro 
Pofyd.  ed.  Stepli.)  Of  the  facility  v.  itli  u  lrich 
such  charges  mi^ht  be  made  at  Athens,  t&pcuially 
in  timee  of  politieal  excitement,  when  the  most 
eminent  citiaena  were  lialile  to  be  suspected  of 
plots  against  tite  siate,  iii&t:>ry  affords  abundant 
proof;  and  Greek  history-,  no  less  than  modem, 
shows  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of  treason 
undefined  by  the  law,  and  to  be  interf>rcted  by 
judges.  (Aristoph.  Eq.  236,  475,  862,  Vei^p.  483, 
953  ;  Wachsmuth, //e/A  ^ft.  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  154, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  178  )  One  of  the  most  remarkable^ 
•  3q 
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tmli  (or  coiwtrurlnc  iria»uu  at  Athens  wois  that 
of  Vtoentmt  wbo  laft  Ih*  dty  after  the  defeat  at 
Cha<"ror.i  n'^.d  wtu  piwnitt  d  liy  Lvcurgu*  fur 
d«>eruon  oi  hu  aamrx.  'ihe  speech  ot'  Ljcurgtu 
it  ynmm4  «■»  and  m  m  f«od  specimB  of 
eloquent  t\  Thi-  fi\i  t>  i  f  th  '  cr\»r  ari-  staled  in  p. 
]  5tt,  cd.  Supk  '1  be  nature  of  the  chaige  mav  be 
•MO  firom  Twiou  tzffftetiiofM  of  the  cntor,  mni  m 
Wfitit^  roht  Ptmt  Kol  rji  fill  lad  v4s  tou 
fifi'ttt  Svfffar  ( 1  ■I7\        $or]$'f)<ra^  roti  warfioit 

€kilfi4irot  oviir  us  riff  r^s  vAfwf  awnt^mi' 

and  the  like;.    The  de&oee  of  the  accused 
wtm,  that  k«  dM  not        AUmm  witli  •  tnifus 

oils  intrtition  «'^>o89<rfa').  Imt  for  llic  purj>ns<'S 

ot  trade        ifiso^).    {iyot  Ai^piraeut,  and  p. 

m.) 

TIm  flfdiiHi^  method  of  proceediog  against  those 

who  werr  amisfd  tif  trfa.son  or  trcas  iuable  pntc- 
ln«\<  tta.'«  by  ii<ra7^»Xia,  n%  in  tho  ciise  (if  L<-o« 
iTat<^<.  <  Pollux,  viii.  ^l!. ^  In  mmc  cases  a  Tpo^ 
might  1m'  In'**  ri- tho ']'licMnnih»'UK\  f  1  >  •aik.>.:h. 
c  1 137.)   We  read  ot  an  old  law,  by  which 

tbe  jnriwIktMa  in  Imla  toe  high  tnaaoii  «m  giTec 
1o  the  archon  B(vyi\*6s.  (Mcior,  Alt.  Trrv.  }>.  50  ") 
Bat  ii  eottld  bardif  be  expected  that  in  a  Ureck 
cftj  itale oflracet  wmM  always  K-  prawcDted  ao* 
cording  to  the  forms  of  law  ;  and  we  find  various 
instances  in  which  magistrates,  generals,  and 
others,  took  a  sumtoary  method  for  bringing 
tnutact  ud  conspirators  to  iustiLc  Thus  a  certain 
person,  named  Anttj>lion,  w  ho  had  promiicd  Philip 
to  bum  the  Athenian  ait^nal,  was  K>iied  by  the 
coniieil  of  Areiopogus,  and  afterwards  put  to  the 
t  .rtnr<»,  and  condcimu'd  to  death  by  the  {»H>ple. 
(Deniosth.  pro  Cor.  271  i  Aesch.  e.  Ctt$.  by,  ed, 
i?t  ph.)  Aj  to  Um  power  of  tb«  Amopagus,  see 
furtfur  I.ycure.  c.  Lr  >c.  154.  The  jK'<jple  in  n»- 
•ctnbly  might  of  course  direct  any  extraordinary 
nwAtures  to  be  taken  against  suspected  penons,  as 
tlu  v  did  in  the  atViiir  of  the  Het»aibiiM(Thucyd. 
VI,  GU,  til  >,  and  liy  tlfir  'i^^«r^  mijyht  supersede 
even  the  form  uf  a  truii.  So  feorlul  were  the 
Athenian.^  of  any  attcn|ll  lo  MUMlih  •  tyranny 
f  r  :in  i  liHarilty,  that  any  person  who  conspired  for 
such  purpose,  or  any  person  wbo  held  on  ofhce 
under  a  gorcramoBt  whieb  had  omthzoim  tko 
riinstitii!ion,  nui-ht  1)0  slain  with  impunity.  Every 
utizcn  indeed  was  under  an  obligation  to  kill  such 
a  penoo,  ud  lor  to  dobpr  *>•  antitled  by  law  to 
honours  and  rowiirds.  (Andoc.  if«  A/y*/.  12,  13, 
t^.  Steph.;  Ljra.  A^l.  ««ra^.  4troX.  Wi^  cd 
btcph.) 

TImi  regular  pnnkhaapt  appointed  by  the  law 
for  most  kinds  of  trenson  appean  to  bare  Ixcn 
death  (Xen.  HeUen.  i.  7.  §  22  ;  Demoblh.  pro 
Cor.  238  ;  I^ycmg.  e.  Leoc.  U8,  152,  ed.  Steph.), 
which,  n<»  doubt,  might  be  miti^  it  1  liy  decree  uf 
the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  MUiiades  (Uerod.  tL 
186)  and  nany  othort.  Tho  hm  hnnoai  kinds  of 
wpo^oa^a  were  proT)abIy  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  ctHUt  which  tried  them.  (Demosth.  e.  7\moe. 
740,  e.  TXaocr.  1344.)  The  goods  of  Umitors,  who 
suffered  dt^idi,  w«v»  eooiMatod.  and  thmr  houses 
razed  to  the  prwind  ;  nor  were  they  permitted  to 
be  buried  in  the  country,  but  had  their  bodies  cjist 
ont  is  some  ;  I  :o  ou  the  confines  of  Attica  nnd 
Mcgara.  Tf  .  r,  f  ire  it  was  that  the  bones  of  The- 
mislocles,  who  had  been  condemned  for  trea&un, 
woiis  bnofht  over  and  boriod  aeeietly  by  his 
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I  friends.    (Tbucvd.  L  l^u.)    Tiie  posUsntj  cf  s 
j  traitor  beaune  irtftot,  and  ti>osc  «f  a  tfHlane 
lial-li-  l'>  !.i:are  the  fsteof  their  ancestor.  (MtTSiia, 
rUm.  AO.  iL  3,  U  i  Piataec,  Prdc  wti       vd  ! 
lu  p.82;  Unet,  JM.  Pint.  ^UUDthm. 4mm.  ■ 
pp.  11  —  13,  1.16.)    Tra".ior>  lai^^hl  W  praoerdr.-d 
against  even  a£M)r  their  death,  as  we  haT«  koi 
done  in  aM»dcm  ttnes.   Thus,  the  AtheKsm  se- 
lolved  to  prosecute  Phrynicbns,  who  had  bea  n  st  • 
active  in  jrttinjr  np  tl.i-  oli^^irthy  <    vr.f  T  rzi 
Hundred    (r^r  HK^iiy  n.^tiU'  ^f^oivst^i^  ait-i 
also  to  subject  his  defenders  to  the  [iiiiiiihwisi  ('  ! 
tniitors,  in  case  of  a  conviction.    This  «a»  i^nz. 
J  udguieot  of  treason  was  pa«««d  agaiut  Pbtp. 
ehoa.   His  boMO  vet*  dag  op,  aad  «Ml  sal  tf 
Atlii-a  ;  hi^  defcndi  rs  put  t>>  death  ;  a&d  ba  Bor- 
derers honoured  with  the  fireedom  of  ihe  cut. 
(Thoe;  *tli  92  ;  Lrsiar,  <■.  A^.  136  ;  Lyccrp  e. 
Imar.  1 64 ,  ed.  Steph.)  [C  K.  R. j 

PROi:i)IU  {wpi%^poi).  [B<n-i.x,  pp.aifl^ai] 
PUULI  SPHORA  (.EuvriiuR-i.J 
PROEISPHORASDIKE  (wpMur^ti^l. 
an  action  brou.-ht  TiV  a  member  uf  a  Syni:s«ri»,  ts 
rect^rei  a  rate  paid  on  account  of  anodKt.  IV 
S^-mmoriae  bttng  flo  amaped,  tku  time  InaM 
of  the  richest  men  were  wloctd^d  to  fornj  a  super  : 
board,  respotuiblc  to  the  state  in  tlie  £rit  outoc: 
I  fcr  the  coUectioB  of  a  prv>^H  rty  tax  ;  the  yty* 
I  passed  a  decree.  In  ca^e  of  need,  commaRdis^  uhc 
to  pay  the  whole  tax  in  ndvancr.   ThtK  li"-* 
were  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  rmaksg. 
nine  hund  n  d  of  the  SvmmctfiAe,  and  each  sf  liku 
probebh-  had  a  certain  nun»!>cr  A*s'irne:i  U  1»  e  ^ 
the  Suategi  tor  tiiat  purpose  ;  agamst  msim 
roighi  brii^  aetiaaa  far  eantribatisa  asesri^g  k 
their  rpspcctirc  ajse«fTnenta.    To  reeover  isbmt 
so  advanced  was  called  w^ssyfyAr  o^Wfet. 
(DoBOStk  e.  PmOatm.  977,  o.  Phmmipr.  IMC  & 
Po't^d.  V:i^^^^    This  cnuic,  lite  o:;»  r>  r^'.t!::: 
the  property  tax  and  the  trieru\Ly,  Uei»«jec  ti 
the  jurisdidion  of  die  Strau^L    (Bbrkb,  FiiL 
Ecvu.  o/ Athens,  pp.  450, 52^dSS»2d  ed. ;  Mri^ 
^O. /W.  pp.  107,  550.)  (C.B.I.J 
PROKLIA  LEi  DIES.  [Dtxa.] 
PROERO  SlAor  PROEilOl51AS('Fo«^ 

or  irpoitpoa  iai)  wtrc  ^rrificrs  (or,  acfiri-?  w 
other  whtersi  a  festival;  odcrcd  to  Iloueicr  ^  ^ 
tioM  whan  tho  seeds  wen  oowa,  fcr  d»  piupm  ^ 
obtaininfi  a  plentiful  hardest,  (Suidss,  Hcsyr^ 
KtymoL  Mag.  s.  ;  Arnan  ca  FfitUt  m,  iL} 
Acnrdinf  to  Snidas  the  Athcnav  pRfnsd^ 
sacrifice  in  01.  5.  on  behalf  of  all  the  Grecki ; 
from  all  the  other  accounts  it  wmU  spftat  t^ 
the  Athenians  did  so  at  all  times  aa.i  that  tte  •* 
stance  mentiooed  by  Suidas  is  c>!  iy  the  fin:  ti^ 
that  proCTosia  were  otTcn  d  by  the  A:hvi.i^  i-^ 
all  the  Greeks.  They  are  said  to  have  becc  iDB&' 
tutcd  by  the  command  of  aonie  ocaele  «t  a  liat 
when  all  the  w  r'd  wna  suflrr»n:t™  fruvc  scsrcitr 
from  a  plague,  (boid.  s.  c  £^«0'u»n| ; 
Lycurg.  Fnujm.  e.  JlfsaaoedL)  (L&J 

PROFESTI  DIES.  [DiKS.] 

PH0GAM£U(«y»y«gBC4a>.  ^JdAWWuata. 
p.  737,  a.] 

PROIX  (irpotT).    {Dos,  p.  436.J 

PROLFnWRIT.  [Capit.] 

PRUME'i  llEiA  (,^po{xr,eua'^  a  festit^  «*• 
brated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Prometheaa  (^^ 
n  I  'l.  lie  Pull.  Jlk  3.  M  ;  Tl.arp*  .rat  i.  R 
Ao^irtis.)  The  time  at  which  it  was  si^nii^  ' 
not  kuoiiB,  baft  it  «ai  QM  of  tl»  iw  Attic  ^ 
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vab,  vliieli  irate  lidd  with  a  tnrdi-niee  in  the 

Cenunicus  (Harpocmt.  I.e.;  Schol.  ad  ArUtoph. 
Rum,  131  ;  comp.  Lami^auki'HORIa),  for  which 
tlie  gyauuuiarchs  had  to  lupply  the  youths  from 
the  g^'mnasia.  PromotliL-us  hiiiisolf  was  bi-lievcd 
to  have  instituted  this  torch-race,  whence  he  was 
CAlled  the  torch  bearer.  (Iljgiru  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  15  ; 
Eurip.  Pfu/ctiins.  1139  ;  Philostrai.  ViL  Sophut.  ii. 
20.)  The  lurch  rati*  of  tht  Frometheia  commenced 
at  the  ao-called  alUr  of  Prmnetheus  in  the  aca- 
demia  (Paus.  L  30.  §  2  ,  Scf  !  <  /  Saph.  Chd.  Col. 
53),  or  in  the  Cenunicus,  and  tnencu  th  •  Touths 
with  their  torches  raced  to  the  city.  (Wekker, 
/>itf  Aetckyl,  Tril,y.  p.  120,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

PK0MIS60R.    [Obuoationes.  p.  «17,  b.] 
PROHNE'STHIAB  {wfo/oHiffrpmy.  {Ua- 

TRlMOVItJM,  p.  73G,  b.] 

PROMIJLSIS.    LC'oKNA,  p.307,«.] 
PROMUS.    [Cella  ;  SBRVOt.] 

P  R  O  N  .\  '0  S.     I T  K  M  P  L  L  M .  J 

PRO  NUBAK,  I'llO  NUBI.  LMatriaio- 
Kii  M,  pp.  743,  b,  7  3  l.juj 

PROPHETES»  PROPHETia  [Ojiacuium, 
p.  837,  a.] 

PROPNIGE'UM.   [BAUOtAS*  ^  192,  b.] 

PROPRAETOR.  fpRovisciA.] 

PROPRI'KTAS.  tDoMiNiLM.] 

PROPYLAEA  (rpow<i\ttUL%  the  entrance  to 
a  temple,  or  aacrcd  endostire,  consisted  of  a  gnte- 
vay  flanked  by  buildings,  whence  the  plural  form 
of  uie  word.  The  Egyptian  temples  generally  had 
aaagnificent  propylaea,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  oblong 
tnincated  pyramids  of  solid  masonry,  the  faces  of 
which  were  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics.  (See 
Ilerud.  ii.  6.%  101, 121,  and  other  passages  ;  the 
nodera  worlu  on  Egyptian  antiquities  ;  the  Atlas 
to  Kugler's  Kmutffctc&icAte^  sect.  1.  pi.  5.  fig.  1.) 

In  Greek,  except  when  the  Egyptian  temples 
are  spoken  the  word  ia  generally  used  to 
BiKnify  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolia  of  Athens, 
vhich  was  the  last  completed  of  the  great  works 
ci  arehitectme  executed  under  the  admintstration 
of  Pericles.  The  building  of  the  Propjiaea  occu- 
pied five  years,  fi.c.  43? — 432,  and  cost  2012 
tdentL  The  name  of  the  architect  was  Mnesiclcs. 
(PluL  Per.  13  ;  Thuc  il  13,  with  Poppa's  Notes  ; 
Aristoph.  EqmL  1326  ;  Demosth.  de  J^.  Ord.  28. 
p.  1 74.  23,  ed.  Bekker  ;  Harpocrat  Said.  s.  v.  ; 
Cicdc  Ojf.  ii.  17.)  The  edifice  was  of  tlie  Doric 
eidflr,  and  pieeented  in  front  the  app^rance  of  a 
hexastyle  portieo  of  white  marble,  with  the  central 
intercoluniniation  wider  than  the  rest,  and  with 
two  advanced  wings,  containiog  chambers,  the 
Bortlieni  one  of  wbich  (that  on  the  left  liand)  was 
adorned  with  pictures,  which  arc  fully  described 
by  Pausanias  (i.  22.  §§  4 — 7),  and  among  which 
were  woilcs  by  Polygnotus,  and,  probably,  by 
Pruto^'  nci.  (See  Did.  of  Bii^g.  ».  rr.)  On  the 
nght  hand,  and  in  front  of  the  Propylaea,  stood 
the  temple  of  Nikt  Aplero$,  and  dose  to  ue  en- 
trance the  statue  of  Ilermes  Pro}>ytaeus  ;  ajid  tlie 
PrtjpyUtea  themselves  were  adorned  with  numeruus 
•tatiiee.  (Ptaia.  Le.)  A  broad  road  led  straight 
from  the  Agora  to  the  I'rujtjjlaca.,  which  formed 
the  ooly  entrance  to  the  Acru^wlis,  and  the  imme- 
diate approach  to  which  was  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
in  tlie  middle  of  which  there  was  left  an  inclined 
plane,  paved  with  Pentelic  marble^  as  a  carriage- 
way w  the  pneeesione.  Both  ancient  and  modem 
writers  have  i  d  in  considering  the  Prv}>t/hu-<j 
a»  one  of  the  latwt  perfect  works  of  Orcciaa  art. 
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I  (For  fiiUer  deteriptiooe  and  restored  riewi,  ae<> 

Stuart,  ii.  5;  Leuke,  Topotf.  c.  f)  ;  IMiilltr,  Jr. 
ck'duL  d.  JiuMt^  §  109.  u.  i,  8  ;  and  a  beautiful 
elevation  and  pbui  in  the  AUaa  to  Kuglerli  JTansl- 
ffudUekity  sect  2.  pi.  3.  fips.  12,  13.) 

The  great  temple  at  Kleusis  had  two  sets  of 
propylaea^  the  nnaller  fimning  the  entrance  of  the 
inner  enrlosnre  (irfpj^oXoy),  and  the  greater,  of 
the  outer.  The  latter  were  au  exact  copy  of  the 
Athenian  propylaea.  (MOlIer,  n.  5.)  There 
were  also  pmpvhica  at  C«:rinth,  sunnountcd  by 
two  chariots  of  tilt  bronze,  the  one  carrj'iug  Pha0- 
thon,  and  the  odier  the  Sun  htmeelt  (Paua.  iL  8^ 
§2.)  [P.S.1 
PROR A.  [Navis,  p.  786,  a.] 
I'UOSCK'NIUM.  [TH«AWir.l 
PKO.'^CLFSIS  {itp6aK\it9it\  fDrKE.] 
PUOSCRiPTiO.  The  verb  protcribm  pro- 
perly hignifiee  to  exhibit  a  thing  for  sale  by  meana 
of  a  1  11  or  ndvertisement:  in  ih'n  sense  it  occurs 
in  a  ^uat  luuuy  passages.  But  in  the  time  of 
Si  lla  it  assiiima  a  Tciy  different  meaning,  for  he 
applied  it  to  a  men."5ure  of  his  o\*'n  invention  (Veil. 
I'aU  iL  28),  iiaiuely,  to  the  sale  of  the  property  of 
those  who  were  put  to  death  at  his  command,  and 
who  were  theniseUcn  called  ]>rufcri}'ti.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  H'j  jj.c  Sulla,  after  his  rettim 
from  Praeneste,  declared  before  the  aaaembly  of 
the  people  that  he  would  improve  their  condition, 
and  puni*h  severely  all  those  who  had  supported 
the  party  of  Marius.  (Appiaa*  B,  C  i.  95.)  The 
people  appear  tacitly  to  have  conceded  to  him  all 
the  power  which  he  wanted  for  the  executiuu  of 
biB  deeigni,  for  the  lex  Cornelia  de  proscriptiune  et 
proscriptis  was  sanctioned  afterwards  when  he  was 
made  dictator.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  15,  de  Leg.  Agr. 
iii.  2,  &C. ;  Appian.  D.  C.  L  98.)  This  law,  which 
was  proposed  by  the  intcrrex  L.  Valerius  Flaccus 
at  the  command  of  Sulla,  is  sometimes  called  lex 
Cornelia  (Cic  e.  Verr.  L  47),  and  sometimes  lex 
Valeria.  Cicero  (pro  Bote.  Am.  43)  pretends  not 
to  know  whether  lie  should  call  it  a  lex  Cornelia 
or  Valoin.  (Comiii,  SchoL  Oranor.  n.  430^  ed. 
Orelll) 

Solu  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  ho 

wished  to  be  killed  ;  and  this  list  was  exhibited 
in  the  forum  to  public  inapectioOi  £very  person 
contained  in  it  was  an  outbw,  who  might  be 
killed  liy  any  one  who  met  him  with  impimiiy, 
even  by  his  slaves  and  his  nearest  relatives.  AU 
his  property  was  taken  and  publicly  sold,  tt  may 
naturally  be  supposed  that  tuch  projK-rty  was  sold 
at  a  very  low  jprice,  and  was  in  most  cases  pur- 
chased by  the  friends  and  favonrites  of  Sulla  ;  in 
S'inie  instances  only  a  part  of  the  price  was  paid 
at  which  it  had  been  purchased,  (ballust,  Fra^fm. 
p.  238,  ed.  Oerlaeh.)  The  property  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  ranks  of  Iiis  ci;fniii'S  was  sold  in 
the  same  manner.  (Cic pro  Rose.  Am.  43.)  Those 
who  kmed  a  proscribed  person,  or  gave  notice  of 
his  place  of  concealment,  received  two  taloius  as  a 
reward  }  and  whoever  concealed  or  gave  shelter  to 
a  ptosoibed,  was  punished  with  death.  (Cic,  e. 
Vcrr.  i.  47,  Plut.  .s«//.  31  ;  Suet.  Cats.  11.)  But 
this  was  not  all ;  the  proscription  was  regarded  as 
a  cormption  of  blood,  and  consequently  the  sons 
and  gr.indsons  of  proscribed  persons  were  for  ever 
excluded  from  all  public  offices.  (Plut  I.e.;  Veil. 
Pat  ii.  28 ;  Quinctil.  xi.  1.  85.) 

Af'rr  this  example  of  a  proscriptien  had  onra 
been  set,  it  was  readily  adopted  by  those  in  power 
3q  3 
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diffinf  tiM  dril  cMnnetioM  of  taliMNiVMal  ycar». 
Thii  ra«  the  CMC  during;  the  iriumrinile  of 
AntoniuK  Cueuir,  and  Lrpiilut.  (43  B.  c.)  Tlirir 
^roacripiion  «as  even  far  more  fonnidalilc  than 
thit  of  SuIIa,  for  3000  equitca  and  300  tenaton 
§fr  «n'<1  to  hrrn  mnr'-  n  il,  and  the  motive  of 
Ule  tnumvin  was   nothing  but  a  cold-blooded 

FflrtUMldjr  no  mone  than 
thi^«*  tA  (»  caics  of  {jroM-nptii'n  ocntr  in  the  hl.-tnry 
of  Home.  (Appum,  IS.  C.  iv.  5  ;  Veil.  Pat.  u.  06; 
Bml  Awf.  37;  Lir.  Bpit  \Sh.  m.)  [L.  S  ] 
PRfJSTAS.  [Duwi  s,  p.  4-25,  h.l 
PRO  STATES  {wporririqt),  £LjBUtTtra,  p. 
705,  a  ;  MrroEci.] 

PRO  >T  A  I  KS  TOU  DEMOU  (vpoffrinit  roi 

94fpinv''',  :i  li  :iii<T  of  tli.-  j>i-<>}.l<\  (it  :K>t<  d  at  .\tlt«*ns 
ajul  m  tilhet  dviiMJcmUc^d  nUUcs,  a  |^  rsau  ulio  hy 
h'ls  chamcter  and  elo(|uence  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  t!i,-  !«(.], 1,',  and  who»c  opirii  'ii  h.ul  thf 
greatest  sway  amongit  them  (Plato,  /ifp,  viii. 
jL  565.  e.) :  ■ueh  waa  Ptridca.    It  appcani,  how- 

of  a  public  ofiicci'  in  thoae  Dunaa  itatca  in  whkh 
the  fovenitiwnl  wa»  democxntscal.  Thtia  we  mad 

of  a  wpttardrtit  t#£  S^^uiu  at  Corcym  (Thuc  iii.  70), 
at  Svracu"'^  (Thuc  vi.  3.=J),  at  Eli*  (Xen.  /hlL 
ill.  2.  §  27),  at  Maniin,  ia  (Xen.  fleU.  t.  2.  g  3), 
and  at  other  placei.  (Miilhr,  Dor.  iiL  9.  §  1  ; 
Wach*  nnt'i.  rr<!L  AUerihum>.L  vol.  i.  p.  819,  2d 
ed. ;  Aniolii,  ad  Thuc  vL  35 ;  G.  C.  XlUller,  de 
Conyr.  Rtp.  p.  49 ;  K.  P.  HenHum,  ItkttmA^  &c. 
I  6.0.  n.  1.) 

PROSTIME'MA  (»/>o^(miim«).  ITimw(a.J 

PROSTOON.   fDoMva,  ik  425, 

PRO  ^TY 'LOS.    [T  KMC  MM.] 

PROTELKIA  OAMON  {wpariKtm  ydim^). 

(MATKtMON'lI'M,  p.  737,0.] 

PHOTHESIS  (w^f<r<f).  [FttNi  s  p.  S.lo.a.l 

PUUTHE'SMrA  (TrpothTUiJi),  f!u>  t.  rm  limmni 
for  hringiug  actions  and  |>ros<(iitioii«  at  Athoua. 
In  all  KvstciDa  of  joHcpruHi  iu-o  Mm^  limitttion  of 
thii  »ort  haj  l»ei*n  prfscrilied,  for  the  viko  of  quict- 
ittg  poMe*»ion,  and  affording  Bccurity  against 
▼fntioDi  Htifpaion.  The  AUiaiaa  oxpmuon 
Vf>.>(^((T^xlai  y6^wi  corTMponda  to  onr  sf  ifnU*  o/ 
Umitaiitma.  The  time  fox  coDUO^iog  actiouA  to 
recoter  debta,  or  rompeoMitioii  fKt  injwica,  ap> 
pears  to  have  been  limited  to  five  years  at  Atheiii. 
Tsif  iiiKOVfidroit  6  IL^Kwtf  r&  v<W«  lri|  Uayhv 
^y^vtn'  tlvat  tltrwpd^t!ur6cu.  (Demottk.  pro 
J*kem,  952,  c.  Xautim.  999;  Hupoc  t.  v.  Qw- 
ifnTfdaf  t^Sfxo^.)  Tiilnrilnnre  ra'isM  jitood  on  n 
peculi«v  tooting.  When  an  extate  had  been  nd- 
jodged  to  a  party,  he  ««•  ctiU  liable  to  an  action 
at  the  suit  of  a  nrw  cl.iirn.'iiit  for  thr  wholo  period 
of  hii  life  ;  and  hi$  heir  for  five  j'cars  after* 
ward*.   TKii  aroio  from  Cite  aaxietf  of  llie  Attie- 

iiiiiiis  to  traisnut  iiihc  ritiuico  in  tho  rr;:ul;ir  lino 
oftucccMioD.  lllBRRS  (Urbkk).]  Tbc  liability 
of  bail  continoed  only  for  a  year  (^yytoi  iw4r*tot 
^ay),  and  of  couree  no  \  roceeding  could  be  taken 
a^inst  them  aftrr  t!n»  esrpiralion  of  the  year. 
(DcniOBth.  c.  Apatur.  Si)].}  It  is  doubtful  whether 
•ttjr  period  was  prescribed  forhrin^ii)j;craiiiial  pro- 
•ectitiona,  at  lc.T«t  for  ofTcnr<>s  of  the  mnrr  serious 
kind,  thouf;h  of  course  there  would  l>e  nn  indis 
position  in  the  jury  to  convict,  if  a  long  time  had 
t'iipsed  since  t1ic  offonce  was  committed.  (I.ys.  r. 
Stmom.  9H,  wtpl  rov  <n?/coD,  109,  c.  .i^.  137, 
ed.  Stepb.)  GBTtam  casea,  howoTer,  muit  ht  ex* 
Cepted.    The  ypa^  wtpiu^/mp  could  only  le 
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bronchi  witluB  •  jeer  after  tfie  prypoanding  ef  tW 
law.  (Tlapayi/utr  ypa^  and  Schdoj.  de  Cmmk, 
p.  278.)  And  the  tv$vm  a^nst  msgistratrs  were 
limited  to  a  certain  period,  aeetsdiag  to  Puflu 
(viiL  45).  Aran- sties  or  pardons,  pmted  If 
Rp'x  ial  d'-L-rec*  of  the  peopl<>.  ^rarf  fly  hd<jtig  ta 
ih^ji  &ubjccL  ^S«.t:  Acach.  c.  Tusoroi,  6,  ed.  Sti^k.) 
The  term  wpaB*cuka  is  applied  akio  to  the  liwi 
which  wa*  allowed  to  a  defendant  fey  |x\yir.s  da- 
mages, after  the  expimitm  of  which,  if  he  had  aot 
paid  them,  he  woe  caUed  iv^vpMMr. 
Mot,  or  IwyOeeywi;  (Ifeui^  AU.  P^'-. :  c  636, 
746.)  (CILK.J 

PROTHTRON.  tAiTBocta;  Doxc^  p. 
424,  b  ;  JANt'A,  p.  627,  a.J 

PROTRYOAEA  f  »fH)rptVaia\  a  fesUvai  celf- 
bnited  in  honour  of  Diany&ui,  iujnamed  Protfrgn. 
and  of  Poseidoa.  (Hesych.  t.  r.;  Aeliaii.  1*.  H. 
m.  41.)  The  oriiriii  A-'id  m.vV  o'l'-Hnuiro  <<( 
this  ft^tival  at  Tyre  are  described  by  Ac^:iie» 
Taliw  (IL  iait.).  {US.] 

PROVrNCTA.  The  ong^i.a!  m.-amr iba 
tvord  seems  to  be  "  a  duty  *^  or  **  tuaUer  entrattd 
to  a  penon,**  ae  «e  eee  in  vwrions  passages  Tie 

word  is  an  abb^^^  iilted  fonn  of  Pnmdcflbi,  « 
Hugo  has  suggested.  AU  other  proposed  lienrv 
tions  ought  to  be  rejected.  In  the  Mediceu  MS. 
of  Livy  (xxi.  17),  the  word  is  writteo  Pronuta. 
and  also  in  IJIpi.in,  Frun.  xL  20.  ed.  Borkfap. 
That  the  word  ungmaliy  had  not  tile  tjgit''^'^' 
I  ot  -A  territory  merely  appeara  firom  neh  csfMaiM 
as  Urboiu  Provinm  ?  f.ir.  xxxi.  f):  «r.d  t^t  t\- 
pression  Urbana  Prorbda  was  still  osed, 
the  ton  Pfovinda  waa  nafd  to  expicH  a  taw 
ritorv  hcvo!id  Tu!y  which  h.id  a  regular  orp- 
nizaiion  and  was  under  Roman  admiBisaafto. 
Thia  ia  the  ordinary  ienae  of  the  word,  that  «f  a 
foreign  territmy  in  a  certain  relation  of  «ibardi«- 
tlnn  to  Rome.  Biit  the  word  wa*  a!sti~'  u^^i.  Vr? 
the  cstabliihraent  oi  any  provine;aJ  ^ij\iV.:zK^ 
to  denote  a  diatriet  or  enemy's  couiitry  which 
assigned  to  n  penend  as  the  field  of  his  oppmiow. 

The  Roman  State  in  its  coai|»Icta  devekpoHttL 
ecmsisted  of  two  parti  with  •  diatmel  m^Miliiriiw, 
It.iii.i  and  the  Provint'ae.  Thtre  w<.re  ro  P:t»- 
vinciae  in  this  sense  of  the  word  till  the  Koines 
had  extended  their  eonqneata  berwod  Itiiy ; 
Sicily  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  2)  was  the  first  coutjar  trat 
was  made  a  Roman  Provinre,  n.  c.  241  ;  Ssrdiau 
was  made  a  Province  n.  c  23^    The  Ronvui  m- 
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Tinoe  of  Qallia  Ulterior  in  the 
snmctimes  desikiioted  dimply  by  thc 
(CacsAT,  Itell,  (JkdJ.  i.  1,  7»  &c.) 

A  conquered  country  receired   ttt  previsca] 
organization  either  from  the  Roman  c^tr"  a-ri-'. 
whose  acts  required  the  approval .  of  the  ^e»ic ; 
or  the  fovenunent  waa  otftaidned  hy  the  «■> 
iii.-m  Ur  and  a  body  of  conini>?ioners  appc::itet! 
the  S?*uate  out  of  their  own  nnuher.  (Plutucfi, 
LmernO,  35,  86.)   The  mode  of  dealing  woh  ao*' 
quered  eenntry  was  not  unifenn.  When  coiutituud 
a  Provlncia,  it  did  not  beeonw  to  al!  purposei  in 
integml  i-art  of  the  Roman  Slate  ;  it  retain*^  it* 
national  e\i<ttence,  though  it  loft  iti  sovfreizatr. 
Tlie  orgrmization  of  Sicily  was  ci»mpl<^ti^d  *  J 
Hupiiius  with  the  aid  of  tax  le^tes,  md  lu  coa- 
stitotion  M  aonietfaBee  referred  to  nndi-r  the  aue 
of  Lf^es  RnpHiap.    The  i>.hind  w.ns  formed  into 
two  districts,  with  Synicuaae  iot  the  chief  lovu  «f 
the  caatera  and  Lilybaenm  of  the  wcelcni  dirtrirti 
the  whole  iihiBd  wia  admiadatMcd  tif  *  gamntf 
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annually  sent  from  Rome.    He  was  a^ssistcJ  hy 
two  C^uaetton  and  waa  accompanied  hj  a  train  of 
|iniecone«,  aeribae,  Imraspices,  aad  other  pectoni, 
^       f  rnii  ii  his  Cohors.    The  Quarstors  ri-tcivctl 
finnn  ibe  Roman  acnuium  the  necessary  sums  for 
tile  admbiiatntioit  of  the  ntand,  and  they  also  col- 
lected the  taxes,  except  those  which  were  !t  t  by 
the  Cenaon  at  Rome.    One  quaestor  resided  at 
LOytMwnmif  and  the  other  wiUi  the  goremor  or 
Prai'tor  a:  ?  .  ratusae.   The  governor  couM  di.s:iii>s 
the  quaestors  from  the  province,  if  they  did  not 
canJom  to  hu  orden,  and  could  appoiDt  Legati  to 
do  their  duties.  The  whole  island  waa  not  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  way.    Seventeen  conquered 
towns  fiMrfetted  tbdr  land,  which  was  restored 
on  condition  of  the  pftvmcnt  of  the  dciiniae  and 
the  acriplura.    But  this  restoratiou  must  not  be 
nmleriteod  as  meaning  tlint  the  ownership  of  the 
Lniid  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  State  became  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  thi^  occupiers  had  at  most 
a  Poaaeoaio.    These  taxes  or  dues  were  let  to  farm 
by  the  crnson  at  Romo.    'I'hree  cities,  Mcssnna, 
Tnuromeiiiuai,  and  Netum,  w  t  re  made  Fooderatae 
Civitates  and  retained  their  land.  [Pobdbratax 
C1VITATK&]    Five  other  cities,  nmonj  which  wori- 
Panonnus  and  Segesta,  were  Libtnve  el  Iiiiimnies, 
tliat  iK,  they  paid  Bo  decimae ;  but  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear whether  thev  were  free  from  the  burdens  to 
which  the  FocdcraUae  Civitates  a«  such  were  sub- 
^t  by  Tiftue  of  their  Foedus  with  Rome.  Before 
the  Roman  ronquwit  of  Sicily,  the  island  hod  been 
subject  U)  a  payment  of  the  tenth  of  wine,  oil,  and 
other  products^  the  collecting  of  whieh  had  been 
determined  with  great  precision  by  a  law  or  re- 
gulation ot  King  Hicro  {Le»  Hieroniea).  The 
regulationa  of  HicfO  were  preserved  and  these 
tenths  were  let  to  farm  by  the  Quaestors  in  Sicily 
to  Sicilians  and  Romans  settled  in  Sicily:  the 
tenthi  of  the  lint-mentioned  towns  were  let  to 
fiuiD  to  Romans  in  Rome.    The  towns  which  paid 
the  teiitJa  were  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Stipend  iariae. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  the  island  was 
divided  into  Fora  or  Conventiis,  which  were  terri- 
torial diriaions.  Sicilians  who  belonged  to  the 
aame  town  had  their  dispoUn  settled  according  to 
ha  laws  ;  citizens  of  different  towns  had  their  dis- 
putes decided  by  judiccs  appointed  by  the  ^o^ 
Tmiw ;  ill  case  of  diapotea  between  an  individual 
■nd  a  community,  the  Senate  of  any  SicHian  town 
ta\^^X  act  aa  judices,  if  the  parties  did  not  chonse 
to  hare  aa  judieea  the  Senate  of  their  own  towna  ^ 
if  a  Roman  dticen  med  a  Sieitiaii,  a  Slcilim  waa 
judex ;  if  a  Sidlian  sued  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Rn- 
man  waa  judex ;  but  no  penon  belonging  to  the 
Cobon  of  a  Pnwtor  eeuld  be  judex.  Theee  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Riipiliae  L-pes.  Di-p^tis 
between  the  leaaeet  of  the  tenths  and  the  Aratorts 
wen  dedded  aecording  to  the  mles  of  Hiero.  (Cir. 
IVrr.  it.  13.)  The  ?ettlenieiit  of  t!ie  MMnici|>aj 
conatitotion  of  the  towna  waa  generally  left  to  the 
chitena ;  bat  in  aome  imtanocn,  aa  in  the  caae  of 
C.  Claudius  Man-elhis  and  the  town  fif  Alesi,  a 
constitution  was  given  by  aome  Roman  at  the  re- 
quest, aa  it  appears,  of  the  town.  The  Senate  and 
the  People  dtil!  continued  as  the  c<  niponeiit  partu 
<tf  the  old  Greek  citiea.  Cicero  mentions  n  body 
of  130  men  called  eenton  who  were  ap^xdntcd  to 
take  the  census  of  Sicily  every  five  years,  after 
tiif  fa.sUion  of  the  Roman  census  (m  Vcrr.  li. 
55, 3cc.)  The  Iiland  wm  alio  boond  lo  foiniah 


nnd  niaiiitaiii  soMiers  and  sailors  for  the  service  of 
RomCi  and  to  pay  tributum  for  the  carrying  on  of 
warL  The  jtoveinor  oonld  take  praHaiona  finr  the 
use  of  himself  and  his  cf)lior8  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing for  them.  The  Roman  State  had  aUo  tbo 
Portoria  which  were  let  to  fiuu  to  Roman*  at 
Rome. 

The  governor  bad  complete  Juriadictio  b  the 
ialand  with  the  Imperium  and  Poteetaa.  Ileconld 

delegate  thi'se  powers  to  hh  qr.aestors,  Lul  tin  re 
waa  always  an  appeal  to  him,  and  for  this  and 
other  purpeeea  he  made  ciretiits  through  tbedif* 
ferrnt  Conventiis. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  Sicilia  aa  a  pro* 
vince,  which  may  be  taken  at  a  nmple  of  the 
ffeneral  chanicf  er  of  Roman  proTineial  government. 
Sicily  ubtaintHl  the  Latinitaa  from  CJuHua  Caesar, 
mid  the  Cintaa  waa  given  after  hia  death  (Cie.  oif 
Alt.  xiv.  12)  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  there  ro> 
maincd  some  important  distinctions  between  Sicily 
and  Italy.  The  chief  autiiority  for  this  account  i[ 
tlie  Provincial  or^ganication  of  Sicily  is  the  Verrino 
omtions  of  Cicero. 

Ilispania  was  formed  into  two  Provineei,Citerior 

:  or  Tarraconensia  between  the  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Ulterior  or  IVaetica  south  of  the 
Ibenu.  Hispania  Citerior  was  divided  ijito  seven 
Convcntua, — Carthaginiensi.';,  Tarraconensis,  Cae- 
8:iraugustanus,  Clunicuiiii*,  Anturum,  Lucensis,  and 
Rracamm.  The  diversity  of  the  condition  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  Province  appeairs  from  the 
enumemtiuii  of  Culouiiie,  Oppidu  t'ivium  Roma- 
norum,  Latini  vetercs,  Foederati,  Oppida  stipen* 
diaria.  Hi.'ipania  Raetica  wn*  di\ided  into  four 
Juxidici  conveutua,  —  UadiUiuus,  Ccidubeii<iii», 
Astigitanus,  Hiapaltnais.  The  oppida  consisti'd  of 
Coloniae,  Municipia,  Lotlo  antiquitusdonata,  which 
appear  to  be  equivalent  to  I.*tini  velcres.  Libera, 

I  Focderaia,Stipendiaria.  (Plin,//.  AMii.  1,3.)  Tho 

I  Provincia  of  Lusitania  was  divided  into  three  Con- 
vcntua, —  Kmeritensis,  Pacensis,  and  Scalubitanua. 
The  riaasea  of  Oppi<ht  enimuTatcd  are  Coloniae, 
MuiiicipiaCivium  llomanortim,OppidaLatiiantiqui 
or  veteris,  Stipendiaria.  (Plin. /A  A'.iv.  22.)  This 
example  will  in^e  aome  idea  of  the  Roman  mode 
of  administering  a  province  for  judicial  purposes. 
All  Hispania  received  the  Latinttas  from  Veapoaian. 
( Plin.//.  A',  ii.  3.)  The  province  paid  a  fixed  vecti- 
gal  or  land-tax  in  addition  to  tho  tributum  which 
was  collected  by  Praefecti,  and  in  addition  to  beinir 
re<juired  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  com.  And 
the  Praetor  hod  originally  the  right  to  porchaae  a 
twentieth  part  at  what  price  be  pleased.  (Lit.  xliii. 
2  ;  compare  Tacit.  Affric.  VJ  ;  and  Ci&  Vtrt, 
iiL  81,  dt  aettiautto  /rumenio.) 

This  organixation  was  not  eonfired  to  the  Weatem 
Provinces.  In  Asia,  for  instance,  ther-  was  a 
Smyniaeus  Convcntua  which  waa  frequented  by 
a  great  part  of  Aeolia ;  tbo  term  eonventna  was 
applied  both  t  i  ihe  territorial  division  made  for 
the  administration  of  justice  and  alao  to  the  chief 
city  or  place  **in  quem  eonventebant**  Bpheena 

I  jiave  name  to  another  Converitus.  As  the  C<>n- 
ventua  were  mainly  formed  for  judicial  purpo.';es, 
the  term  .Inrbdietto  fa  eometimaa  used  as  nn  ecj  ii- 
valent.  Thus  Pliny  (/A  A",  v.  29)  .'•peaks  of  the 
Sardiana  Juriadictio,  which  is  the  aame  as  Sor- 
diannt  conventna.  The  object  of  this  division  ia 
further  .".hown  hy  such  j  hrasea  na  **eodem  discep* 
tint  foro,''  "  Tarrocone  disceptant  popoli  xliii«** 
Stinbo  xciDark«(xiit.  r-  <>29)  that  ue  houadariet 
5<l  3 
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•f  FhrjfiA,  Ljduu  Cam,  and  Mv>ia  were  con- 
fttttd,  md  tlwl  IM  RomtiM  bad  added  to  tb« 

cunfuBion,  hy  not  attending  to  tn<'  !>ul'si>tini;  na- 
tir>nal  diTiiion*,  but  making  the  adininifltrative 
divition*  diifrrcnt  {rki  8t9i<ri^a«tf),  in  which  are 
the  Kara  (iy^t  MS.)  and  the  adauniitmtion  «f 
j'.i^vrf'.  The  wnr.!  oLyofta  jir  tl^aLlv  rrpnctcnt*  Con- 
Yriitus  {AB  til  the  rc^^iiig,  ivts  Cm&uhon**  note). 
The  C«iiv«otui,  it  appears,  were  tometitnet  held 
f -r.rfVfr/K?  arfi)  in  the  winter  (Cae«ar,  BeiL  f!a?L 
u  5-t,  vi.  44)  \  but  w  Caeisr^t  ca*e  ibia  might  be  a 
aaalter  of  Mnmueaca^  Cieefv  propowd  to  do  ^ 
•ame  in  M»  {cavince  v</t,  v.  14).  The  ex- 
{Mmaioo  '^fonim  agent*'  b  equivalent  to  "'con- 
veatnai  agetf .**  (Piaetar  Boaaooa  aaiTiiitos  agit, 
Liy.  xxxi.  -2^.) 

The  Canvi>n'.;;s  vcrTf  Attended  by  the  Roman* 
who  were  n-ttilcul  iii  ihu  pminc  ,  amonfi;  whom 
were  the  publiconi,  and  genaimUy  by  alt  persons 
who  hifl  n!;v  1'U.-<iiu--«  Ir.  sr-ttlr*  thfiv.  Thf  iiulivcs 
Uu  the  deciaiou  of  suits  were  chosen  from  the  pc-r- 
loaa  wIm  altendad  tlie  eoovcntiii.  Other  acts 
were  nU<i  d.iru-  th.  rr.  wliich  wcro  not  nn'.'irs  tif 
liugaiioo  but  whidi  required  certain  forms  in  uaier 
to  be  legal  la  the  ease  of  nwnmtanoD  by  per- 
•oiu  under  thirty  years  of  age  certain  fcimis  were 
required  by  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  and  in  the  pro- 
vince* it  waa  efEected  on  the  Inst  day  of  the  Con- 
veotai  (Oaioa,  i  20)  ;  fn>m  which  it  appears  thai 
C*>nvpntt!»  means  also  the  linii-  iliirinc  "rt'lili  h  hw^i- 
iiess  wiM  transacted  at  the  place  ^  w  4uem  couvo- 
tuebaoL** 

The  povemor  upon  entering  (>n  liis  (futlrs  puK- 
lisbcd  an  edict,  which  waa  often  framed  upon  the 
Edictma  Urbatntnt  Cieem  when  Pneaimd  ef 
Cillcin  fays  that  ;is  to  *  .me  matters  be  framed  an 
edict  of  hi«  own,  and  as  to  othen  he  referred  to 
the  Edieta  Utbana.  {Ad  Att.  ri  1.)  Though 
the  Ii(>maas  did  not  fonnally  introduce  their  law 
intfi  the  piM\'inee5,  nnd  "o  mtu  h  of  it  applied 
to  land  and  the  liUitiui  ol  pt^Tsuiis  vv.u»  iaap^liuible 
to  PMviodal  tand  and  Provincial  persons,  great 
rhan^r^  wrre  pradnnllv  liitrm!>iccvl  by  the  edictal 
power  both  oa  to  the  fonns  of  procedure  and  all 
other  matten  to  vhich  the  Roman  Lav  waa 
plicable  ;  and  also  by  qpedal  cnactmeata,  (Q«qs, 
1 18S,  ltt5,  ul  122.) 

There  waa  eoe  great  ditlinetion  between  Italy 
and  the  Prorinoes  as  to  the  nature  and  property  in 
land.  Provincial  land  could  not  l>e  an  object  of 
Quiritnrian  ownership,  and  it  was  accordingly  up 
pmprlately  called  Possessio.  1  lie  ownership  of 
Pnivliicial  land  \vri.«  eitht-r  in  ilie  ri-jpiilus  or  thp 
Caesar :  at  least  this  was  the  doctrine  m  the  time 
of  Oaitt*  (ii  7).  ProTineinl  tend  coold  be  timns- 
ferred  without  thf^  forms  required  in  the  casf  (if 
Italian  land,  but  it  waa  subject  to  the  payment  of 
ftUmd-tai  (vectigal).  Sometimea  the  Jna  Itaticmn 
was  given  to  ccrtiin  provincial  towns,  by  which 
their  lands  were  assimilated  to  Italian  land,  for  all 
legal  purposes.  With  the  Jus  Italicum  such  towns 
received  n  tn  i-  (  (institution  like  that  of  the  towii.H 
of  Italy,  witli  magistrates,  as  decemviri,  (]iiiii- 
quennaies  (censores)  aud  nediles  ;  aud  also  u  jiiri&< 
diciio.  tt  waa  a  ground  of  €eni|daint  against  Piso 
that  he  e\( Ti  's.'d  jurisilictio  in  a  I.ibi  ni  CiMtas. 
(Cic  Ue  J'rov.  Coti*.  3.)  Towns  posscssiog  the 
Jna  Italienm  in  Ilbpanta,  Oatlia  and  other  eoon* 
tries  are  eiiuinerated.  Thi-  Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii 
also,  which  was  conferred  on  many  provincial 
>owns,  appcan  to  have  carried  with  it  a  certain 
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(jiu-tsdictio  2  and  those  who  6iled  cettaia  Baga. 
ttntna  in  thcae  towns  thocbf  oblUMd  the  Hewn 

Ciwta*.  (Strabo,  p.  186,  Casaub.)  U  U  i»t 
easy  to  state  what  was  the  precise  cmsAiSKSi  d  Urn 
Coloniae  Romanac  and  Latinae  which  wm  nta- 
blished  in  the  Province  :  if  tbe  name  is  a  eertaa 
in'i'.^ti  ^n     th.^'.T  peUticilQgndtfaaa»thatia|RSiy 

It  has  been  italed  that  iha  taraa  Iidk  ail 

I'roviiiciae  are  rppri^e^  to  one  autotber  as  ih^  ci«- 
ponent  pans  of  the  lloman  State,  after  it  ksd  x«< 
eeifed  ita  complete  developement.  Under  the  Ea- 
jx  Turi  uc  fiMii  d'a'.ia  C":sa!['ii,.^  CilePior  ii*- 
tt'gral  part  of  Italj'  and  without  a  g^vfraof,  ths 
PmTinaaloraaaiwtiott  having  entMr  diu}>^e«Rd 
there.  In  tM  Tear  a.c.  49  when  Caesar  cr^i 
the  Hubicun  on  bi*  march  to^ar  l^  H  tT-ic,  it 
Province  of  which  La  \*  a>  I'i  lk: 'H-ul,  a  e  ircun»tai« 
which  gives  a  distinct  meaning  to  tliia  even:. 
Cie-^  r  >  still  calls  it  Provmcia  Gallia  at  ibe  ejuri 
uf  the  battle  of  Mutimu  lo  the  afl*"™"  of  ac 
43  D.  Bratw  the  Piwamal  oT  tke  Ptwthm 
(i.illia  n-aa  nuifileped,  and  rn>ni  that  tini-:  *•  tJ 
uf  uo  more  PmconMla  of  this  Fioviuoe,  and  tt  a  s 
raaooable  conjecture  that  thoae  who  thai  bad  al 
the  political  power  were  unwilling  to  al'i^  i-y 
peiBtjn  to  have  the  command  of  an  army  in  a  4» 
trirt  so  near  to  Rome.  The  name  Italia  w  hev' 
ever  applied  to  this  part  of  Italia  before  it  hf^Mm 
an  ijite;;ral  poninn  of  the  Penin$:>la  hy  cpv't^  t» 
b*i  A  rruvmcio.  (Cat-sar,  Bed.  (hmiL  u  o4,  v.  1,  ^- 
44,  &c ;  Cic  PkiL  v.  12.)  On  thedtliiiu.icaiwa 
(if  the  Provincial  furui  of  gnvemment  in  Gsliia 
Ctsaipina,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  (his  port  of 
ttalr  a  new  ergnateation  auitd  to  the  ebsaie  sf 

eiri.  uiiistmce*,  fviu-tlcii!srlv  as  rdrarde^i  tLe  a^lrr;  ^  s- 
tratioa  of  justice,  which  was  effected  br  tib«  1^ 
Rnbria  de  Oallia  Cua^ina.    The  P^ocoaal  tf 
Gallia  Ciaalptna  had  the  Imperiam,  hu;  '•jx  \k 
functions  ceasing,  lhe.Juri*tiic:io  was  pl?u:t-d  i's 
hands  of  local  magisiratcs  h  bo  had  not  tie  Istf^ 
rian.   These  magistratus  could  give  a  jodfx ;  ia 
son:e  caw  their  jurisdiction  was  unliinrted ; 
others  it  did  not  extend  to  cases  above  a  cerais 
amomit  of  menqr  t  tb^  ooald  leant  a  oen  epris 
nnntiatio,  rct^uire  a  Caiuio  in  ctise  of  D^mflnn  Ii>- 
fectum,  and  if  it  was  not  given,  ihcj  ooaU  gp^i 
an  action  ftr  damagea 

The  Roman  provinces  op  to  the  battle  of  Actitci 
OS  enumerated  by  Si^nnins  are :  Sicflia  :  Sirfifi* 
et  Corsica  ;  Hispoui^  Citt  rior  ct  I'lter.c  r  ;  Oil- 
lia  Citerior  ;  Oallia  Norbonensis  et  C(j'nuiM;  H- 
lyricum  ;  Macedfinia  ;  Achaia  ;  Asia;  Ci  ifis; 
Syria ;  Bithyuia  et  Pontus  ;  Cvpnu  j  Atrio ;  Cj- 
renaica  et  Giela  ;  Ninnidta  ;  jfanitBua. 
of  a  sul>»e(juent  date  whi^h  wore  either  th  * 
arose  from  division  are  according  to  Sjg<«a». 
Rbaetia ;  Noricmn ;  Pttmonta ;  Moesia  ;  Dteh ; 
r^iitaiinia  ;  Mauritania  Caesariensis  and  Tisfi- 
tonn  ;  Aegyptus  ;  Cappadocia  ;  Galatia  ;  Rhodits; 
Lycia  ;  Comnmgcne  ;  Judaea  ;  Arabia  ;  >Iewi^ 
tamia ;  Armenia  {  Aaaytia.  The  areuiary  o(  ttiii 
eiMimenuion  is  not  warmnted.  It  will  appear  t)at 
it  ducii  not  contain  Lusitania,  which  is  one  ef  tl» 
two  diviaiotta  of  Hiapiaia  Ultenee,  the  ether  bn| 
Raetica:  Lusitania  may  however  i  -t  have  hfsd  « 
aeparate  governor.  Originally  the  whoU  of  Sfai^ 
aofiwaiitwaaoiganiaed,  waa  divided  iMa  tbetvs 
provinces  Citerior  and  lUterior ;  the  diviion  d 
Ulterior  into  Rnetira  iin4  LnsitRiiia  b»!«:^iged  to  s 
later  period.    Under  Augustus  Galii*  nas  dividd 
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ito  four  proTTnccs :  Narhonon*!*,  Ci  hic;i  of  Lug- 
menib,  Belgica,  and  Aquitania.  The  Pro?iiicia 
f  Ommu^  Ccnmcntwlcftf  fromi  wliieh  tetin  tli6 

!  -n»  mune  Provence  is  derived,  appears  to  have 
^iTPsponded  to  the  •abscqueiit  province  NarW- 
ttusia.  He  had  alto  the  Provmce  of  Oallw  Cii- 
ipsa,  or  Citerior  (CaMV,  BdL  OaU.  L  54>  which, 
i  alnndy  explained,  vrns  subsequently  incorpo- 
xXed  with  Italia  m  an  jjuegral  pari  of  it.  Cicero 
peaks  of  the  two  Oalliae,  at  thtn  united  in  one 
mp  riuin  under  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  ho  further 
ituingaithet  tlieiii  bj  the  vaxtm  of  Citerior  and 
Uhtnm.  (Dm  Rw,  6m$.  n.  16,  16.)  Th«  man 
xpn^sion?  are  used  hy  Caesar  in  hia  Condnen- 
ants.  OMl.  OiMlL  I  7,  v.  I,  2.) 

Stxabo  (xriL  p  840,  Cataub.)  f^reu  the  dtiisioa 
iAo  Prorinecs  (iw4^im)  as  constituted  by  Augns- 
•is.  The  provinces  of  the  Populus  ( 5>)^or)  were  two 
conitular  provinces  (wiraTiKon,  and  ton  praetorian 
aroTioeea  (irr^wnryfai).  The  rest  of  the  eparchies, 
nja,  belong  to  the  Caesar.  Lusitanta  is  not 
nitnaenitod  uaoog  the  eparchies  of  the  Populus, 
•vid  if  it  waa  m  dktinct  epairh  j,  H  mutt  have  be- 
l«iped  to  the  Caesar  according  to  the  principle  of 
the  diviakm  of  the  proriaoet,  at  stated  by  Suabo. 
The  fiil  of  iKwiocBt  in  tin  **Deiiieottf»tio  Pko> 

'.  riarum  **  (^Afgtiiog.  YuL  Bode)  mention*  the 
Province  of  Aitiiria  et  Gnlloera  Lusitania.  Dion 
Osisins  ^luL  12)  states  the  distribution  of  the 
Provinces  by  Aninistiis  na  follows :  the  Provinces 
of  Africa,  Niimidia,  Asia,  Ilellas  (Achaea)  with 
I^pinu,  Dalnuitia,  Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Greta  with 
the  Cyrenaica,  Bithynia  wHh  the  adjaocnt  Pcntiu, 

>*t-i.uia,  anrl  I!-  f-m  d  to  the  ScMte  and 

the  people  ijniitot  and  y*pouvia).  TatlMonensis, 
Lti«tank,all  OaOia,  Coele  Syria,  Phoeniee,Ciltcil^ 
Cvynis,  and  Acgyptus,  belonged  to  Augustus.  lie 
ritterwards  took  Dalmatia  from  the  bcnau%  ami 
S^^t  to  them  Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbooentis,  aud 
«thrr  changes  wcra  mada  labsequcntly. 

At  fir*i  Praetors  were  appointed  as  ffovemors  of 
[rininc'-s,  hut  afterwards  tbey  were  appointed  to 
^  goyemaient  of  pcovineet,  upon  the  expiration 
of  their  year  of  office  at  Rome,  and  with  the  title 
<^  Propfa«torct.    In  the  hitcr  times  of  the  re- 
inUi^  tiM  conadi  abiH  Bfter  th«  •spmtion  «f  their 
}"'"ar  of  office,  received  the  government  of  a  proviticr 
K  ith  the  title  of  Proconsules :  tuch  provinces  were 
GoaMdaTCS.    Ckeio  was  Proconsul  of  Cilicia 
>^c.55,  and  his  coHs^gM  iii  the  consulship,  C. 
Aoisnius,  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Mnr,  IwiniL 
"mediately  on  the  expiration  of  bis  consular  otUcv. 
I^e  urovinces  were  gmtnXtf  diatribvlMl  by  lot, 
**«t  the  dintribution  was  snmetimes  arranged  by 
S^Mnent  among  the  persons  entitled  to  then. 
^  ft  SoBfmiiiB  Las  the  praeonaalar  pimiiMies 
annualty  determined  before  the  election  of 
the  coQtuls,  tha  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  all 
''■pvtci^  A  SaMrtnaeoiiialtmi  of  th«  yanr  55 
''-*^  .  provided  that  no  oootul  or  praetor  should 
a  province  til!  af^er  the  expiration  of  five 
r«an  from  the  time  uf  his  consulship  or  praetor- 
''i'P*  A  proTuioe  was  generally  held  for  a  year, 
the  time  was  o'tm  j im1nt>i""f1-    When  n  !iev\ 
l^icruor  arrived  in  bis  proviuce,  his  predecessor 
^  required  lo  kato  ii  witfaia  thirty  days.  A 
Jnlia  passed  in  the  time  of  C.  Julius  Caesar 
^ted  the  holduBg  of  a  Praetorta  Provincia  to  one 
ud  a  ConSikrit  Pwfinda  to  two  yean. 
(THco  Cassias,  iliii.  2.5  ;  Cic  PM.  i.  8,  v.  3.)  The 
t^maonof  poriocos  had  ao  pay  aa  inch,  bat  cer- 
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t.'i.n  expenses  were  proviilrd  for  out  of"  .\eninun». 
Augtistas  hrst  attached  pay  to  the  olficc  of  pro« 
Tineial  goTemor.  (Dion  6usiitt,  UiL  15  ;  Suetoo. 
Antjust,  3(5.) 

The  governor  of  a  province  had  oripinallj*  to  ac- 
count at  Rome  {ad  urbem)  for  his  administration 
from  his  own  books  and  tho»c  of  his  Quaestors  ; 
but  after  the  poising  of  a  Lex  Julia  n.  c.  61,  he 
was  b(^und  to  deposit  two  copies  of  his  accounts 
(rutiotm)  in  the  two  chief  aties  of  his  previnea 
and  to  forward  one  {totidem  verbis)  to  the  Aernrium. 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  ii,  17,  v.  2U,  ad  Attic  tL  7.)  If 
the  goTomor  mtieondveled  hinoelf  in  the  adminia- 
tration  of  the  proviin  --,  tlir  ]  rovinciala  applied  to 
the  Roman  Senate,  and  to  the  powerful  liomans 
who  wm  thehr  Patroni.  The  ofleneea  of  Repe- 
tnndae  and  Peculatus  were  the  naoal  grauads  of 
complaint  hy  the  pi^vincials  ;  and  if  a  governor 
had  betrayed  tlte  interests  of  the  State,  he  was 
also  Itahle  to  the  penalties  attached  to  Majegt.'is. 
Quaesticnes  were  established  for  inquiries  into 
these  offences ;  yet  it  was  not  always  an  easy 
natter  to  bring  a  guilty  governor  to  the  puntsh- 
ment  that  he  deserved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  power 
under  Anitas,  a  conaideiable  change  was  made 
in  the  administration  the  provinces.  Augustus 
took  the  charge  of  the  provinces  where  a  large 
milit;iry  force  was  required  ;  the  rest  were  left  to 
the  care  of  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people. 
(Strabo,  xvii.  p.  B40.)  Accordingly  we  find  in 
the  older  jurists  (Uaius,  ii.  21)  tlie  division  of 
provinciae  into  those  which  were  propriae  Pupuli 
Rnmani,"  and  those  which  were  '*  j  r  priae  Cae- 
saris,**  and  this  divisioii  with  some  niudifications 
ecptuwed  to  the  third  eentnry.  The  Scnatoriail 
provinces  were  distributed  iimonp  consulares  and 
those  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Praetor,  two  pro* 
vinces  being  given  to  the  consulnres  and  the  rest  to 
the  Piaetorii :  these  govcmon  were  called  Pro- 
C'»i«!!lf>s,  If  Praesides,  which  latter  Ls  the  iuua( 
term  cinpioyed  by  the  old  jurists  for  a  provincial 
governor.  The  Piaesides  bad  the  jurisdictio  of 
the  Praetor  Urbnnus  and  the  Praetor  Peirgrinus  ; 
and  their  Quaestors  had  the  same  jurisdictioa  that 
the  Corale  Aedilea  had  at  Rome.  (Gains,  i.  6.  > 
The  Imperial  provinces  were  governed  by  I>egati 
Caesaris  with  Praetorian  power,  the  Proconsular 
power  being  in  the  Caesar  nimself,  and  the  Legati 
being  his  deputies  and  representatives.  The  Lrgati 
wrr«>  M'lected  fn>m  those  who  had  b^rn  consuls  or 
proeturs,  or  from  the  Senators.  They  held  their 
oflke  and  their  power  at  the  pleasore  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  he  delegated  to  them  both  military 
command  and  jurisdictio,  just  as  a  Proconsul  in 
the  Republican  period  ddejnted  these  powers  to 
his  Legati  These  Legati  had  nlsrf  Legati  under 
them.  No  quaestors  were  sent  to  the  provinces  of 
the  Caesar,  and  tat  this  naaon  ohsenres  Gaias>4Us 
edict  (hoc  tdidum)  is  not  published  in  tlieao  ptD« 
vinces,  by  which  he  appears,  from  the  context,  to 
tnenn  the  edict  of  the  Curule  Aediles.  In  place 
of  the  quaes  tors,  there  were  Procuratores  Caesaria, 
who  were  either  Equites  or  freedmen  of  the  Caenar, 
Egypt  was  goveni«Mi  by  an  Eques  with  the  title  of 
Pnefeetna.  The  ProeonCerea  looked  after  the 
taxes,  {>aid  the  trooy»9,  nnd  genorully  were  ininiJ^ted 
with  the  interests  of  Uie  Fiscus.  Judaea,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  pioiifiee  of  Syria,  was  governed 
by  a  Procurator  who  had  the  powers  of  u  Legatus. 
l\  opfean  that  than  were  ahn  PNcomlona  €■•• 
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t-iri<i  in  the  SenatMian 

crrtoia  dues  of  the  Fiiru»,  which  u  urc  itidcpcndi  fU 
•f  winl  VM  doe  to  the  Acimrium.  The  rrgular 
taicj,  71^  in  tl;c  li^puhliraii  {x  riocl,  wore  tlx-  poll- 
tax  njid  iand  tai.  The  taxattnn  was  founded  on 
•  c«iiMM  of  penou  Md  prrvfierty,  windl  w$m  «M»> 
Vi'I'hed  by  Augitstus.  The  Portnria  nu<\  olher  dues 
were  fttmed  hj  ikt  Publicaui,  m  ia  the  Bejmb- 


Th«  governors  tf  tlt«  Senatorial  prwilMit*  nd 

the  legati  of  the  Caesar  received  their  instructions 
from  him,  and  in  all  cases  not  thus  provided  for 
they  h.u\  ta  apply  to  the  Caesar  ht  apMttl  diliee> 
t'vmi.  The  UosfPipta  of  the  Empemrs  to  the  pm- 
tincial  goTemot*  are  aumrrous.  Justice  was  id- 
auBHtmd  ia  tk«  ptwrimies  aecofding  t*  tk*  kwt 
of  th  •  Prnvii)  -fn,  .111(1  mch  Roman  laws  were 
apecially  enacted  for  them,  and  according  to  Im- 

MTUU    CMMlitalMQMt    ScMtBMQMalta   Hid  ths 

Edict  of  Ihtt  jDTeniors.  In  some  instances  the 
proviiinns  of  Roman  laws  were  extf^nded  to  the 
provinces.  (Oaius,  L  47  ;  Ulp.  Froff.  xi.  20.) 

The  orjfUiiaation  of  the  Italian  towns  under  the 
Empire  has  hr^]]  a'.r;.iih  cxpUincd  in  the  .irtirlc 
CumsiA  i  and  the  saoie  observations  apply  iu 
mmibI  to  tlw  Senatot  of  Ptoviacial  town*  which 
nave  Yu'en  iiinili^  with  rr«ipecl  to  thi*  functions  cf 
the  Senates  of  lutluui  towns.  Even  in  the  pro- 
sense  respectively  of  Curia  nml  Dccurlonc*.  H  it 
there  was  a  grtstt  distinction  between  the  Magis- 
tratus  of  Proiincial  and  those  of  Italian  townt. 
The  fimdnna  of  tlic<k^  (lersonages  in  the  Provincial 
towns  were  (renerally  Munetn  {burdent)  and  not 
Uonorea.  [Honorks.]  Such  Honores  an  have 
ieferen««  to  rdiirioaa  fvn^ions  they  certainly  liad, 
and  j  rilmVilv  (ithi^rs  alsi  ;  1>iit  they  had  nnlhini; 
corrcspoiuling  to  the  Duumviri  Juri  dicundo  uf  litu 
Itatian  town*,  that  ia,  no  ftmctionarf  *'qui  jus 
dicebat"  The  only  exccptinn  wvro  tw^h  tmvns 
as  had  received  the  Jus  lulicum,  the  effect  of 
which,  M  flaewbm  explained,  appean  to  havo 
been,  in  tiriof«  to  give  to  a  certain  city  and  district 
thf'  s«me  rhnrartrr  that  it  would  have  had,  if 
it  hud  been  a  {tart  of  the  Italic  soil  ;  but  only  so 
far  as  aflferted  the  whole  district :  it  did  not  affect 
th''  (itatus  of  iiidividiials.  Freedom  from  the  land- 
tax,  and  a  free  cotiittitution  ia  Italian  £000,  with 
Doaaiviri  J.  QuinqoemalM,  Aedflci*  and  Jorio* 
dictio  wrp'  rssfhtial  infrodicnts  of  this  Jus  Ifnlicum. 
Sicily  received  Um  Civitaa  iiftcr  the  death  of  C. 
Jnlint  Cmmt,  nod  ftooi  the  oeeanenee  of  tlw  men- 
tion of  Duumviri  in  the  inscriptions  of  a  Sicilian 
town,  Savitmy  draws  the  prtdiabk'  inference  that 
the  6iciliaa  towns  received  the  Jus  Ilaiicum  also : 
at  least  if  in  any  cose,  we  can  show  that  any  pro- 
viiuial  city  h.fi\  Duumviri,  wc  n^ny  ronc!udc  that 
such  cit/  bad  the  Jus  Italicum  and  consequent!/ 
Moffbtrnttti  with  Juiadietio.  The  rqntor  Joria- 
dictio  in  all  tlx^  provincfs  was  vested  in  the  governor, 
who  exercised  it  personaiiy  and  by  his  legati: 
irith  rofiMrenee  to  h»  eirenila  in  the  prorinda  the 
governor  in  the  later  .iiieg  of  the  Empire  was  calUnl 
Judex  Ordinarius  and  sometimes  simply  Judex. 
The  towns  which  had  the  Jus  Italicun  were,  aa 
already  observed,  not  under  his  immedilto  Jllrii- 
dictio,  thou(?h  a  ri^'ht  of  appeal  tr»  the  govrmor 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Diiumvuri  mu«t  be  con- 
sidered oa  Always  existing.  I'ho  pnvincMl  towns 
had  the  mnnagt-ment  of  their  own  reveintf  ;  and 
•ome  cf  the  principal  towns  could  coin  money.  It 
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'  df*«  noH  appear  that  th*  r^lisioc  of  iVr  pr^-incals 
was  ever  interfi  rod  w  iih,  cor  Lad  iX  bc^^  joi  usder 
any  restraisit  in  the  Republican  period. 

The  coujtituti  'n  nf  Caracalla,  uliic^  (hi 
Civiuu  to  all  the  provinces  and  towns ci  the  Ea^nn, 
mtmiy  afectod  the  ywinail  atotoi  of  &e  pcoyiai 
The  land  rennaiju'd  Pro^  trjt  ial  la.'-.d,  w^'-a  tbe  J-a 
Itolioun  bad  net  been  ooaumiiiicated  to  iwaad  tit* 
dtiea  which  hid  not  nenred  the  Joa  ItoBaia, 
were  immediately  under  the  Jariadicm  of 
governors.  This  mnslitutlon  h')^?T?r  nc«t  hsn 
made  cunsidcraUie  changt:^  in  tbs;  ouiid;u<j::.  ik*. 
pvrinciaU,  for  when  tb«y  all  becaiDe  Roman  ci^ 
tens,  the  Roman  incident?  of  raarriAce,  joi-'n  u  *-W 
Fatna  Potestaa,  and  the  Roman  Law  tif  1 
in  cioo  of  intoatocy  wwald  mm  to  I 
consequents  of  this  change,  at  lca»t  sc  fir  as  tie 
want  of  the  Jus  Itaiicuia  did  not  tender  '»  m- 
applicahia. 

The  con»t  tntion  of  tbe  pmvincial  towni  wai 
materially  afiected  by  the  esiubli^hrat^t  rf  De^ 
fcnsores,  whfloe  complete  title  is  **  Deki^om^  C  *>- 
tatis  Pltbaa  Loci"  Until  about  tbe  tia  r  ^TC^ 
Stan  line,  sa  frir  n*  the  P.indcct  shows,  Drfafcr 
was  the  title  of  persons  who  wen 
ployed  in  certnin  mnkJ^  ■MtttTH  «f  a  1 
kind.    In  the  year  A.  n.  3C5,  th^  Di-fer.^r.  ?  ap- 

rar  as.rcgularly  eataUiahed.  fanctjanatiea.  (Cod. 
titk  55.  JDt  Eti^ittoHtiit^  TlMiy  wn  ckeiid 
by  the  Decurlones  and  all  the  city  ;  but,  ini'l  - 
the  magistratui,  thcj-  could  not  be  elected  cm  4 
the  body  of  Oeenriooea.  The  office  was  ongiia.'^ 
for  fivo  yaH%  but  after  the  tinie  of  Jaatinian  onlf 
for  two  ywirs.  The  principl  bc3me*»  »f  tS^  IV- 
fcn5^ar  was  to  proti-ct  hi>  tOi»n  a^iiui  ap- 
prrssion  of  the  Gnvenior.  (Cod.  1.  tit.  53.  &4.) 
lie  had  a  limited  Jurisdictio  in  cirl  inattef*. 
which  Justiuan  extended  from  matten  (0  tk 
amonnt  of  dO  aelidi  to  Mttan  to  thoMMnttrf 
300  soIidL  There  wni  an  ai»{>*^I  fn^ri  'ii-ru  Xi>  '^i 
(hnmuor.  (Nov.  1&.  c  S.)  He  could  net  iaifBK 
a  If ttlto  {  hnt  ha  eaadd  appoivt  a  TvMc  lH«i- 
minal  m^ten,  ho  hid  only  Jvriidiciw hi  aaaaif 

the  less  important  eases. 
I     The  number  of  Senators  both  in  the  snd 
provincial  towns  seems  to  have  been  genendhr  m 
hundred  ;  and  litis  was  the  numWr  in  Capiia  'C^^ 
I  til  Hwil  ii.  36.)  But  the  number  was  not  in  ail  pans 
IthotOM.  B«nd«a  theaetnnIiMinhm,thaAltan 
Di-curionum  comprised  others  nhci  wer^  nurr'T 
I  honorary  members.    The  ^Ibam  of  the  turra  at 
I  Caannum,  of  the  year  a.  d.  HiS,  which  lap  ^ 
presenrod,  consists  of  148  members,  of  wkoot  39 
were  Patrwni,  Roman     nators,  and  '2  menf  Patroai. 
Roman  Equitcs  ;  the  rem.Tludcr  were  7  qaiw?ii»- 
nalicii,  a  term  which  ia  easily  explained  hr 
ferring  to  tlie  m^^aniiij>  of  the  term  Quinqaeoa(d« 
[Colonia],  4  allecti  inter  qnmqneaDaka,  22 ansa- 
virelkii,  19  aedilieii,  31  podnd,  34  piailiiWi 
The  distinction  between  Pedani  .ind  Pntftexlsa 
Saviiniy  professes  himself  unable  to  expUm.  Is 
many  townn  the  fizM  ponena  m  tho  lirtef  acMi 
scnatoHi  were  distinguished  from  the  rest,  nd 
generally  the  fint  Ten,  as  Deoemprimi ;  fi  ^■'^ 
there  is  an  example  in  Livy  (xxix.  15.  matiiuton 
denntque  principcs)  ;  and  in  the  case  4^ 
and  of  Centuripae  in  Sicii'  (Ck.  pn.  Mm.Amtr, 
c  9,  la  IVrrcJA,  iL  til). 

It  has  been  previously  shown  tbst  at  the  dto 
when  th.'>  Ri  ni;in  Respublica  had  attained  itJ  pw*- 
plete  dcTclupeuent,  Italia  and  the  PtOTiaciae 
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the  two  great  ooinpoaent  port*  of  the  Empin ;  and 
mm  gTMl  dwtineoon  between  them  wa*  tint,  tint 

in  Italia  the  towns  had  mn^islmtna  with  .Inri? 
dictio  ;  in  the  {tn>vuicc&,  except  in  pbcet  which 
had  neeited  tbe  Jna  Italieimi,  the  governor  alone 
bad  Jurisdictm.  But  with  the  growth  and  dcvelope- 
ment  of  the  Imperial  power,  a  greater  uoifunuity 
was  introduoed  into  the  adniiniatration  of  all  pam 
rf  the  Empire  ;  nnd  ultimatt'Iy  Itjily  itself  was 
uader  a  Proriucial  furin  of  goverDment.  [Colo- 
MIA.]  AealMTeatioini,tlieNintton  of  t)io  Cinvcmor 
to  the  proTincp not  thf»  same,  when  n  city  had 
tnairistranu,  nod  when  U  had  not ;  and  cooaequently 
it  was  in  ibw  leapeet  not  th«  mae  in  ludy  ai  in  the 
Provincea. 

The  conatitiition  of  CoosLuitine  was  baaed  on  n 
caaaplete  separation  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
pnwcr,  which  were  essentially  united  in  the  old 
system  of  prorindal  government:  JoatiniaQ  how- 
aver  nUiniataljr  n-nmted  th«>  dvil  and  military- 
power  ill  the  same  person.  The  gDvemor  who  had 
Civil  power  was  allied  Hector,  Judex,  Judex  Ordi- 
narius  ;  and  of  these  governMv  there  wen  Ihrae 
classi"*,  ConsuLares,  Correctorcs,  Pra<»f«ides,  nnmni? 
whom  the  only  di^tincticm  was  in  the  extfitt  and 
lanlc  flf  their  goremnaat  In  the  writing  of  the 
old^r  jtiristA,  which  are  excerpted  in  the  Pandect, 
the  Pracsos  \.%  a  general  name  for  a  Hrorincial 
gavefiMNr.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  18.)  The  mtlitarf  power 
waa  given  to  Oucea  who  were  under  the  gt-nemi 
aoperintendence  of  the  Magiatri  Militum.  Sunic 
of  theae  Dacca  were  called  Comites,  which  waa 
originally  a  title  of  rank  given  to  Tariona  function- 
ariea  and  among  them  to  the  Ducea  ;  and  when 
the  title  of  Cornea  waa  regularly  given  to  certain 
Dnooi^  wlto  had  impoitant  eomroanda,  the  name 
Due  wao  dropped,  and  Comeo  becnroe  a  title.  This 
waa  more  particularly  the  case  with  important 
commands  on  the  6ontier.  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit  1. 
».  9.)  The  Cornea  ie  maitioned  in  Imperial  Con- 
atitutiona  before  the  Dux,  whence  we  infer  his 
higher  nnk.  (God.  Theod.  8.  tit  7.  i.  11.  Ad 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  theexercl»e 
of  the  Joriadtctio,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been 
anrieipated  in  apeaking  of  the  fvnetionarieo  them* 

aelres.  In  Italy,  and  in  the  towns  which  had  the 
pnvilegcaof  Italian  townci  all  matteza  as  a  general 
1^*  came  beAwc  the  na^atnitna  in  the  met  in- 

st-tnce  ;  f  ut  i:i  certain  excepted  m.'ittcrs,  and  in 
caaea  where  the  amount  io  question  waa  abore  a 
eeriMa  mm  (tlio  preeiae  amoml  of  whieh  ia  not 

known),  the  matter  came  before  the  jovcmor  of  the 

Kvinco  in  the  firat  inatanoe,  or  in  Italy  be&re  the 
man  Piaetar.   UntB  the  middle  of  the  fomth 

ceiittiPk-  A.  n.  nil  matters  in  the  Provincial  towns, 
which  had  not  roagistratnii,  came  before  the  governor 
in  tlie  firat  instanoe  ;  hut  about  thia  time  the  De- 
fensor acquired  a  power,  like  that  of  tbe  niagis- 
tatua  of  the  privileged  towns,  though  more  lintited. 
TIm  old  form  of  proceeding  in  civil  matters  has 
been  explained  elsewhere  [Jvdkx]  :  the  raagis- 
tratua  empowered  the  Judex  to  make  a  condciu- 
naUo ;  and  thio  inatitnlioQ  waa  the  Ordo  Judi- 
ei'tnim  I'rivatorum.  That  which  ihc  n^oi^iatratufi 
did  without  the  aid  of  a  Judex  was  Extra  Ordi- 
Bern.  [iNTKaoicTOM.]  The  same  institution  pre- 
vaJled  in  th(f8<;  towns  which  had  a  magi^tmlns,  for 
it  "  as  of  the  essence  of  a  Maj,'i.stratiis  or  of  Juris- 
dictio  to  name  s  Judex.  (Aex  G'jU.  CSm^.  c  90.) 
Under  the  ampeiwi,  it  gmdooU^  became  common  i 
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for  the  magistratus  to  decide  various  cases  without 
the  aid  of  a  Jodec,  and  theae  an  the  Extnord^' 

nariao  Cognition<  s['  ken  of  in  the  Di^'eat  (50. 
tit  13).  In  tbe  reiuu  of  Diocletian  the  Ordo  Judi- 
aaram,  aa  a  genenurale,  wataboliahed  in  the  pn* 
vinces  and  the  p«'danci  ju<nces(hf)c  est  qui  negotia 
bomiUoca  diaoq>tent)  were  only  appointed  by  tbe 
pfweaee  when  he  waa  Teiy  maeh  oeenpied  with 
hnsirii's^,  or  frr  some  trifling  mattirs  ["JtrnEx 
PjtOANsi/bJ  ;  (Cod.  3.  tit  3.  a.  2)  i  and  in  the 
time  of  Jtiaitiaian  the  inatitation  had  entirely  dia> ' 
appeared  (Inst.  4.  tit  15.  s.  R),  and,  as  it  ia  con- 
jccttired,  both  in  llorae  and  the  Mnnicipia. 

By  the  aid  of  tlie  Judicca,  two  Praeteit  wen 
able  to  conduct  the  whole  jndiclal  liusiiieas  between 
citizens  and  Peregriui  at  liome ;  and  by  tbe  aid 
of  the  same  institution,  the  judicial  hwahifM  waa 
condiK  t<  (]  in  thr  Jnri?(!ictiones  ont  of  Rome.  In 
no  other  way  is  it  conceival>le  how  the  work  could 
have  been  got  through.  But  when  the  Ordo 
Jiiditi  nim  was  aholished,  the  difficulty  of  tmns- 
acLing  the  busmesa  must  have  been  apparent.  Hovr 
thia  was  managed,  is  explained  by  Savigny,  by  re- 
ft-n-ing  to  the  growth  of  another  in^titntinn  Kv.  n 
in  the  lime  of  the  Republic,  the  Pniciors  h.-id  their 
Ie;T;il  ad  \  iacrs,  especially  if  they  were  not  jotiata 
themselves  ;  and  when  all  the  power  became  con- 
centrated in  the  Caesam,  they  were  soon  obliged 
10  form  a  kind  of  college,  for  tbe  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness of  various  kinds  and  particularly  judicial 
matters  which  were  r  fcrred  to  the  Caesar.  Tiiis 
college  was  the  Caesar *s  GannatOfiam  or  Audito- 
rium. The  Provincial  governors  had  their  body  of 
aaseaaors,  which  were  like  the  Caesar's  Audita- 
rium  (Dig.  1.  tit  '22)  ;  and  it  is  a  conjecture  of 
Savigny,  which  has  tbe  highest  probability  in  its 
fiivour,  that  the  new  inatitation  was  established  in 
the  municipal  towns  and  hi  the  provincial  towns, 
so  that  here  also  tbe  magiatmttia  and  the  Defensor 
had  thev  aaacaaors. 

Besides  the  Junsdictio,  which  had  reference  to 
Litigation,  tbe  ao-called  Contvntiosa  Jurisdictio, 
there  waa  tbe  Votoniarb.  Mattera  belonging  to 
this  Jurisdictio,  as  Maiuimiision,  Adoption,  Eman- 
cipation, could  only  be  transacted  before  tboMagia* 
tntua  Popoli  Romani,  and,  nnleaa  these  powert 
were  specially  given  to  them,  the  Municiii;il  Ma;.n3- 
tratca  had  no  authority  to  give  tbe  legal  sanction 
to  atich  proeeedinga ;  thoogh  m  the  old  Mwiidpia 
it  is  probable  that  the  jwiwer  of  the  ni.igistiatus 
waa  aa  little  limited  in  the  Yoluntaria  as  ui  the 
CSontentieea  Jmiadietia  In  the  Impenal  period  it 
was  usual  to  {(erfonii  many  acts  before  the  public 
authorities,  and  in  the  three  cases  of  iarae  Uifts, 
the  malehig  of  a  Wai,  and  the  Opening  of  a  Will, 
it  was  necessary  for  these  acts  to  be  done  before 
a  public  authority.  Such  acts  could  be  done  before 
a  prorindal  governor ;  and  also  hefon  the  Curia 
of  a  city  in  the  presence  of  a  Ari_->*trit;;.  nnd 
other  persons.  ^Coiuparo  the  Coneuiuiioii  ul  lituio- 
riita.  Cod.  Theod.  12.  tit  1.  s.  151,  and  a  Novdof 
Valentinian,  Nov.  Theod.  tit.  83,  with  Snrigay^ 
remarks  on  them.) 

Though  the  general  administration  of  the  Roman 
provinces  is  adequately  understood,  there  arc  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  some  laatters  of  detail  j 
one  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  diifcrenccs  whidt 
actually  eMLt  tl  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  which  had  their  origin  in  the  difTerent 
circumstances  of  their  conquest  and  acquisition, 
and  in  the  divenity  of  the  native  caatemaiy  law  ia 
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the  different  provinr***,  with  a  larg^  part  of  which 
the  Ronuui*  nrigtnallj  did  not  interforc  A  general 
Tiew  of  the  Pro%'inccs  •honld  ihcreforo  be  completed 
and  cwrected  by  a  Tiew  of  the  scvcnd  provinct-s. 

The  autllorilU*  far  dut  view  of  the  Provincial 
goremmcnt  h:tvp  >M>*>n  ai»nerally  referred  to.  They 
are,  more  p;irticuiarly,  Sigoiiiiu,  jUe  Anliqtto  Jure 
Promnciarum^  Lib.  L — iu.  %  Ooettlillgv  Getckiehie 
drr  If'6mi»cJien  Sluufin^r/tjgrtmff  ;  Walter,  (^esekidUe 
duM  homtaeJtea  IMit.i,  where  the  authorities  are 
ytej  coQTcniently  collected  and  arranged,  and 
rhap.  xxxi.  Notes  76,  79,  wherein  he  differs  from 
Savigny  as  to  the  Jus  Italicitni  ;  in  chapter  xxxvii. 
Walter  has  described  the  provincial  divisions  of 
the  Empire,  which  exi.«tcd  aboat  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  A.  D. ;  Savigny,  GeaekicAU  «U$  Kam. 
R.  im  MiUehilUr^  vol.  I  ;  Puchta,  Utberden  Tnhalt 
dtr  1am  Rulma^  Zeitschrift,  &c,  vol.  x.  [O.  L.] 
PROVOCATIO.  [Appmu^tio,  p.  107, «.] 
PROVOCATCyRES.  CQi^amatomi^  p.  $75, 

PROXE'NFA,    PRO'XENUS  (irpo{«r{«, 

Wprf^fyot).  [HOHI'ITIUM.J 

PUUP£NT£S.  [JumiacoNscLTLj 
PRYTANRIUM  <«|ivrwi3br).  The  wyNrrwiik 

of  the  ancient  Greek  st^tea  and  cities  were  to  the 
coaunaoities  living  around  them,  tb*  coounon 
homes  of  which  diey  in  tame  measnm  wpneented, 
wfiat  private  hnuscs  were  to  the  families  which 
occupied  them.  J  tut  as  the  house  of  each  iamily 
wu  Its  liMM,  SO  WW  the  wpirawW  of  way  state 
or  city  t'l  •  common  home  of  its  nicnihers  or  ifi'ia 
bitaiits,  and  was  conseqoentljr  called  the  laria 
wikHtt,  the  *  ftw»**  or  "  peneliale  (Cic 
d«  hyi.  ii.  12  ;  Liv.  xli.  20  ;  I)i  ii.  23,  65.) 
This  correspondence  between  the  wpvTofthyf  or 
home  of  the  city,  and  the  private  hooie  of  a  man^ 
family,  was  at  Athens  vn  v  n  n  urk  iLle.  A  |kt- 
pctual  hre  or  wip  tfftwro¥  was  kept  continually 
Wnhig  on  the  pabtie  altar  of  the  dty  ui  the  Pry- 
taneium,  just  as  in  private  houses  a  iire  was  kept 
up  on  the  domestic  altar  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
hetuow  (PoHttx,  L  7  ;  Arnold,     T%aegd.  W.  15.) 

The  same  custom  was  observed  at  the  Pry- 
taneium  of  the  Elcans,  where  a  tire  was  kept  banio 
ing  night  and  day.  (Pws.  t.  15.  f  A.)  Mofeover 
the  city  of  Athens  exercised  in  iti  {'n  tmiPiTim  the 
duties  of  hosmtolity,  both  to  its  own  cilizeos  aad 
etraogen,  Tboa  MfMgn  ambassaden  wens  enter, 
taini.'d  here,  as  well  as  Athenian  rnvnv^  on  tb  ir 
return  home  from  a  succc&sful  or  weli  conducted 
mission.  (Ariatopfa.^cAant.  125  ;  Pollux,  ix.  40.) 
Here,  too,  were  entertained  fr  rn  day  to  day  the 
successive  Prytanea  or  Presidents  of  the  Senate, 
together  witbtiioee  citisens  who,  whether  fnm  per- 
sonal or  ancestml  services  t '  the  stntf^^,  -n  rrc 
honoured  with  what  was  called  the  airi}<ns  tV 
ITpmrarslijA,  the  **  victus  (juotidianus  in  Prytaneo  " 
(ric.  de  fhfii.  i  54),  or  the  privilege  of  taking 
their  meals  there  at  the  public  cost.  This  was 
granted  sometimes  for  a  limited  period,  some- 
times for  life,  in  which  latter  case  the  parties 
enjoying  it  were  called  atiffiroi.  The  custom 
of  conferring  this  honoiur  on  those  who  had  been 
of  signal  service  to  the  state  and  their  descend- 
ants, vva4  of  so  great  antiquity  that  one  instance 
of  it  was  reiierred  to  the  times  of  Codnis  ;  and 
in  the  case  to  which  we  al!ude  the  individual 
thus  honoured  was  a  foreigner,  a  native  of  Delphi. 
(Lycurg.  e.  Leoer.  p.  158.)  Another  illustration  of 
the  OMt  to  which  the  FijtaociuD  wat  dedicated. 
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is  fdiitii  in  the  case  of  tlie  daughters  of  Ari&tfiJi^ 
who  on  the  death  of  their  ^ther  were  considered 
as  the  adopted  children  of  the  state,  and  marri<*d 
from  (iKSodtieai)  that  common  home  of  the  city, 
just  as  they  would  have  been  from  their  £sther*s 
home  had  he  been  alive.  (Plut  Aruf.  c  27.) 
Moreover,  from  the  ever-buminj^  tire  of  the  Pry- 
taneium,  or  home  of  a  mother  state,  was  inrried 
the  sacred  fire  which  was  to  be  ke^^t  btimm^  m 
the  prvtaneia  of  her  colonies  ;  and  if  it  haj^wned 
that  this  was  ever  extinguished,  the  flnan  ma 
rekindled  from  the  piytancinm  of  the  parent  cirjr. 
(Duker,  ad  Thutyd.  i.  24.)  Lastly,  a  Prytanrian 
was  also  a  distinguishing  mark  of  an  independent 
state,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  by  Thucydides  (a. 
15),  who  informs  ns  that  before  the  time  of 
Theseus,  every  city  or  state  (wiXtt)  of  Attica  p«s- 
sesscd  a  p^taneium.  The  Achaeuia,  we  are  told 
(Herod,  vii.  197X  called  their  prytaneium  kifinr 
(from  Xsi^r,  populus),  or  the  **  town-hall,^  and 
exdmien  fimn  it  aeems  to  have  been  ftMrt  of  cnii 
eawiwiniiicatien. 

The  Prytaneium  of  Athens  lay  under  the 
Acropolis  on  its  northern  tide  (near  the  iq/9pi\ 
and  was,  as  its  name  denotes,  originaUy  the  pteee 
of  assembly  of  the  TtpvToytis  :  in  the  e;ur)iest  tines 
it  probably  stood  on  the  AcropolisL  Officers  called 
npvrareSr  wen  entroaled  with  the  chsef  magi- 
tnacy  in  several  states  of  Greece,  as  Corcyra, 
Corinth,  Miletus,  and  the  title  is  sometimes  sy- 
nonynone  with  jBoeiXcir,  or  princes,  having  apfn. 
r  nily  the  same  nx)t  as  -rptlnos  or  wprfraroj.  At 
Athciu  they  were  in  early  times  prohnbly  a  wa^ 
gistracy  of  the  leeond  nuuc  in  the  alat*  (nest  to 
the  Archon),  actin?  as  judges  in  \ari  us  ca^!..-s 
(perbape  in  conjunction  with  him),  and  aittiag  ia 
Pfytanehnn.  That  this  waa  the  cnae  k  len- 
dor  .!  j  r  .1  aljli'  hy  the  fact,  that  even  in  ;tflertine* 
the  fees  paid  into  court  by  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
before  Uiey  could  proeeed  to  tnbl,  and  Meemd  by 
the  dicasts,  were  called  -rpyraytla,  (Pollux,  vii.. 
3&)  This  court  it£  the  Piytaneium,  or  the  rh  M 
ttfvTwtl^  h  said  (Pdhu^  viiL  ISO)  to  kmhea 
presidrd  over  ),y  the  ■f^'^*^"-***^*  Hit  imhap 
were  the  same  as  the  wpvruytlu 

In  later  agei,  howem,  and  altortheeetoUi^ 
racnt  of  the  courts  of  the  H.  li.u  ^  the  conrt  ...f  thf 
Prytaneium  bad  lost  what  u  supposed  to  have  been 
ito  original  importanea,  and  waa  nnide  one  ef  the 
courts  of  the  Ephet.ie,  who  held  there  a  5f»-tiea  i>f 
mock  trial  ov^  the  instruments  by  which  any  indi- 
vidiud  had  lost  hialife^  m««Q  a«  < 
har!  committed  onmler,  ind  vcn 

or  Jt  U-cted. 

The  tablets  or  tf/omf  otherwise  ar^pftor,  en 

\v1ijV1i  Solon's  laxrs  wre  writtrn  (Plut.A)/.  25), 
were  also  deposited  in  the  Hryianeium  (Paas.i. 
1 8.  §  3) ;  they  were  at  first  kept  on  the  Acroftoh^ 
probably  in  the  v\d  Prytaneium,  but  aft.  rwards 
removed  to  the  Prytaneium  in  the  ^»p<L,  thst 
they  might  be  op«i  to  public  inspection.  ( Pollux, 
riii.  128.)  Ephialte?  is  !«aid  tobavr  >"-rTi  th^  luihcr 
of  tliis  measure  (Haq>ocnit.s.O.  'O  tcaruVty  e^fttt)^ 
hat  their  removal  may  hava  tieeB  nwrely  tlw  ean- 
seqnence  of  the  erection  of  a  new  Pni-tanoimn  on 
the  lower  site  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  (Tbiriwall, 
fji^t.  of  Cr.  rr>:  vol.  ii.  p.  54.)  pL  W.J 

PHY  TAN  IS  (TrpvTo^eiSr).   (fioOLi,  |p,  Slfl^ 

212  ;  i'HYTANEICM.] 
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PSEPHUS  i^^fos).  The  AUieiuBn  diOMU,  ( 
in  giving  ibmr  T«rdict,  voted  hf  bsllot.  For  tliii 
parpoe«  they  used  either  sea>sbelli,  x'^P^*'"^  (Aris- 
topb.  933,  349,  Eg.  1332),  or  beans  (hence 
tWe  Si^iOf  w  called  inrnftorp^  bj  Aristophanes, 
41),  or  \)a\\i  of  niotiil  (av6ySv\sn  )  vt  ftone 
(i^^i).  Tfaeae  iMt  wen  the  moet  comnxHi :  hence 
^ni^l(taeai,  and  fti  wiom  derifstivei,  ere  need  so 
often  to  signify  tyUinp,  dciermimng,  c.  The  balls 
were  either  pierced  (rcTpvr^<Vai)  aod  whole 
(TAijpcZs),  the  former  for  eondemmtioii,  tlie  latter 
for  acquitta!  (Ar^di.  r.  7'hiiatrh.  11,  ed.  Stoph.  ; 
Uaipoc.  «.  r.  Ttrpuwuntyij)  ;  or  they  were  btack 
and  white,  for  the  «une  purpoeea.  mpectivelj,  a« 
tlw  fiiUovtiig  line*  abow  (Ovid.  Met  xr.  41) 

**  Mo«  erat  antiqutis  niveia  atri«qne  lapillis, 
IT  is  (Jaiiinarc  reo%  illis  absolvcrc  culpa.** 

There  mijjht  be  three  methods  of  voting.  Flat^ 
tli«  aeeict  matlied,  caDed  upMSqr  iniflCivtm, 

wh(  n  each  dicast  had  two  balls  given  him  (say  a 
bbck  and  a  white)  ;  two  boxes  (iradoi,  itoSIo'Kot, 
or  dpife^ir)  were  prepared,  ene  of  brais,  caUed 

the  judgment-box  (nvpiot),  into  which  the  dicnst 
pat  the  ball  by  which  he  gave  his  rote,  and  the 
other  of  wood,  called  titvpat,  iaio  which  he  put 
the  other  bnll.  rmrl  the  only  object  of  which  was 
to  enable  bim  U)  conceal  his  vote.  Each  box  ha^  a 
neck  or  funnel  (mr/t^t,  i,  t,  M$fina  fuas  ^<^u 
X^p<*y  ^X^Oi  i"'o  which  a  man  could  put  his  hnrn^ 
bat  only  one  ball  could  pa&s  through  the  lower  part 
into  the  box.  (Aristoph.  Feap.  99,  751.)  Secondly, 
th'^  might  be  only  one  box,  in  which  the  dicast 
pat  which  of  the  two  bails  he  pleased,  and  return- 
ed tbe  other  to  the  officer  af  uie  court  Thirdly, 
there  itiight  be  two  boxes,  one  for  condemnation, 
the  other  for  acquittal,  aud  only  one  ball.  (Harpoc. 

«.  KmSiffKos.)  The  first  method  was  most  com- 
monly practised  at  Athens.  Where,  however, 
thrrc  were  several  parlies  before  the  court,  as  in 
inheritance  caases,  to  one  of  whom  an  catate  or 
other  thing  wai*  to  be  adjudged,  it  was  customary 
to  have  as  muiiy  ballot  boxes  as  there  were  partica, 
or  at  least  parties  in  distinct  interests  ;  and  the 
dicnst  put  the  white  or  whole  ball  into  the  box  of 
that  person  in  whose  favour  he  decided.  [Ukhus 
(Grbbk).}  The  same  system  of  balloting  was 
employed  when  the  dicasts  voted  on  the  question 
of  damages.  Hence  the  verdict  on  the  question, 
gviUg  or  not  guilty^  or  /or  the  plaintiff' or  de/endaut 
(to  distinguish  it  (torn  the  other),  is  called  irpArti 
^^npou  (Aesch.  e.  Ctea.  82,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth. 
dt  fab.  Ug.  434,  c  ^HMoer.  670',  c.  ArUtog.  795, 
«i  iVSeoer.  1347.)  A  curious  custom  was  in  vogue 
in  the  time  of  Aristophanes.  Each  dicnst  had  a 
waxen  tablet,  ou  which,  if  the  heavier  penalty  was 
awarded,  he  drew  a  long  line  (leogtbway  on  the 
tablet)  ;  if  the  lighter  penalty,  be  drew  a  short 
line  (brcadthway  on  the  tablet).  We  must  sup 
pose,  not  that  the  rotii^  took  phwe  in  this  way, 
but  that,  on  the  Totes  Mtng  counted,  the  jurors 
took  a  note  of  tliu  rt'sult  for  their  own  satisfaction  ; 
naleee  we  resort  to  this  hypothesis,  via.  that  the 
dimwlnfr  lines  on  the  tablets  was  an  aet  pireliminary 
to  the  div  ision,  whereby  the  jury  intimated  to  the 
parties  how  the  matter  was  likely  to  niUess 
the^  cmme  to  ft  compmmise.  Soeh  inthnation 
ni/lit  be  necessary  in  tliosc  cases,  where,  the  esti- 
mates of  the  parties  being  widely  different,  the 
•DC  proposing  too  high  a  penalty,  the  Other  too  low 
ft  0^  tho  joy  wiabed  to  mfoiB  the  nom  an- 
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reaaonftblo  par^,  that,  unless  bo  offered  them  some 
better  alteraative,  they  should  adopt  the  estimate 

f  f  Ills  adversary.  (As  to  this  point,  see  Meier, 
A tu  rroe.  p.  131.)  The  tablet  is  called  by  A risto. 
pbanea  vtrdkior  tim^mt^.  In  tho  expression 
rifi^p  r9}y  Haxpiv,  we  understand  ypaufvfiif  or 
rlfifimf  i  Vesp.  106,  167,  860).  See  Pollux,  viii. 
1(),  17,  li.i;  Meier,  AIL  Pn«.  pp.720.  726  ; 
Platner,  Froc.  und  Klay.f^i,  p»I88i  Wftdia* 
muth,  ToL  ii.  pL  L  pu  344,  * 

In  the  popuar  anwmhliea  tho  oomnon  method 
of  vottTif^  ^\  i>  by  show  of  hands.  [Cji  kirotoma.] 
There  were  some  occasiooa,  however,  when  the 
ballot  was  employed  ;  aa  where  it  was  deened  int* 
portant  that  tin-  vnring  should  m  cr.'t,  ot  tliat 
the  numbers  should  be  accurately  counted.  Thus, 
to  pass  ft  law  fiir  tho  naturalisation  of  a  ft>reigner, 
or  for  the  release  of  a  ^tntc  debtor,  or  for  the  resto- 
ration of  a  disfranchised  citizen,  and  indeed  in 
every  caao  of  a  jNMj^jMn,  h  wna  neecMaiy  that 
six  thousand  persons  should  vote  in  the  majority, 
and  in  secret.  (Andoc  d«  Mjfit.  12,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Demostb.  e.  Tbnoo.  713,  71^  e.  Htamr.  1876.) 
On  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  generals  who 
gained  the  battle  of  Aiginusae,  the  people  voted 
by  ballot,  hot  openly,  aeeordh^r  to  the  aeeend  of 
the  plnn-^  n^inve  mentioned.  The  voting  was  then 
by  tribes,  Kara  ^wXds.  (Xen.  HdL  i.  7.  §9.) 
Secret  voting  by  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  ia 
mentioned  in  Aeschines  (ft  Titnarch.  er?  Steph.); 
and  in  ostracism  the  voting  was  conducted  in  secret. 
(Schdmann,  D«  OMMtf.  pp.  121— 128,  245.) 

The  people  or  jury  were  said  ^^^l^fffAii,  ^ri<po9 
<pip<tiv  or  d*(Tt'ai,  io  vote^  or  gice  their  vote  or 
jud^mt,  ^^ri(f>oy  riB^vai^  to  ceut  accounts^  is  used 
with  &  ditlercnt  allusion.  (Demosth.  pro  Cor.  304.) 
The  presiding  magistrate  or  officer,  who  called  on 
the  people  to  give  their  votes,  was  said  ^iri<f»i)^(«iy, 
\^rl(poy  ivdytiv  or  Sii6uat,  though  the  last  expres'. 
siou  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  voting  in  favour  of 
a  person.  Vri^l(«a6m^  to  vote^  to  retolve^  ian-^ 
^^ipl^fffSat,  to  (./(Yirtif,  nnd  other  deri vntinrTi  from 
ij/^^os,  are  often  used  mctaphoricaily,  \\  hrro  tho 
method  of  TOtiiig  was  xe^^oWo,  and  conversely. 
XfipoTOKfTr,  however,  is  not  used,  like  ^r!'pi(f(T0aif 
with  the  accusative  of  tho  thing  voted.  As  to 
this  sec  Schoraann,     Comitiis,  p.  123.  [C.  IL  K.J 

PSKUDENGRAPHES  GRAPHE 
8«77pa^^r  ypo/pii).  It  is  shown  under  1'k ac- 
tor KS  that  the  name  of  every  state  debtor  ai 
Athens  was  entered  in  a  register  ,by  tho  pmctor£s, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  debts,  and  erase 
the  name  of  the  party  when  he  had  paid  it.  Tbo 
entry  was  usuallf  laado  npim  a  return  by  some 
magistrate,  to  whom  the  incurring  of  the  debt  be- 
came officially  known  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  re- 
turn by  the  irwA^w,  that  aoch  a  person  had 
become  a  lessee  of  public  lands,  or  fanner  of 
ta.xes,  at  such  a  rent  or  on  such  terms.  In  case, 
however,  the  authoritiet  neglected  to  make  tho 
proper  return,  any  indtvidiial  might,  on  hia  own 
responsibility,  give  information  to  the  registering 
officers  of  the  existence  of  the  dr  bt ;  nnd  thereupon 
the  offleers,  if  they  thought  proper,  might  make  an 
entry  accordingly,  though  it  would  probably  b« 
their  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  before  so  doing. 
If  tiiey  made  a  fitlao  entry,  either  wilfully,  or  upon 
the  suggestion  of  another  person,  the  aggrieved 
party  might  institute  a  prosecution  against  them, 
or  against  Ao  penon  utien  whoao  ioneation  it  waa 
mado.  Sudi  pwaecntion  ma  ttUSi  iffm^  t|wn. 
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P«7-/px|i!jt.  It  would  lie  aUo,  wln  rr-  a  man  nn^ 
regutrmi  u  debtor  iat  man  th/ui  wm  reallj  due 
frnn  kim.  Aad  tbe  rmitx  moat  utdmCnMl  tiM  Hke 

rvmtdy  to  be  open  to  oiie«  wbo  wm  fidtdy  n  cnrdt^i 
Ri  a  drbtor  by  the  rattlat  rth'  b*ifK  Whether 
tbi«  farm  of  proceeding  coui<i  Itc  ndlopted  against 
■Mgiltnilfii  for  making  a  fabe  rftum,  or  whether 
i^"  remedv  n^'niniit  xhrm  could  only  Im*  at  the 
iwix*ipoToiriat  or  <vi9i/fu,  we  cannot  saj.  The 
fftm^  f9wirffpmfnt  wm  iNroeght  bcfcrt  the 
Thcsmnthetae.  If  l^io  dt  fcnd-int  was  rnnvlct.  d, 
the  name  of  the  ooiDplainant  wa«  •(rack  out  of  the  | 
w|itHf^  md  tiMt  of  tbe  ArfendaDt  wm  cniend  in 
li-  ot'-ml,  as  debtor  for  the  came  amount  The 
•ffiw^  3ovA«^cwr  WB«  timilar  to  thi«  ;  only  it  Ur 
in  thofte  coaei  where  a  man,  who  had  been  a  itate 
d*lNM;  hid  paid  all  that  wm  doe,  but  hit  name 
wan  erawKi,  or  having  been  emsrt!.  wa;*  re- 
entfrmi.  We  may  presume,  that  fraudulent  fit 
malicioui  motire*  were  neceManr  to  be  pnwd  on 
iucli  ft  char;,'!*  ;  \>nt  it  is  rt'aAonaM''  a!>o  tn  »npposr 
that  in  any  caie  of  groM  negligence,  fm\4  or 
iMKee  might  (aa  matter  af  esme)  be  picMmwd  by 
tho  di  i-t.  (  r<>lliix.  viii.  40,  43;  Har>  r  wd 
Suid.  «.  tr.  BovAcMTcwt,  ^tvirfypat^^  y^tvhfy- 
ypaf$  9lini ;  Btkkh,  PM.  Emm.  of  Atkeuf,  pp. 
349,  390.  :  i  rd. ;  Mricr,  Ati.  /'roe.  p.  337  ; 
Flatner,  Pr«<:.  »n,i  Khuf.  vol.  ii.  p.  ? !  7. )  [C.  R.  K . ] 
PSEUDOCLKTLl  AS  OH.\I'liE  (**wJo- 
«r\i}r«(at  Tpo^),  a  protecution  against  one,  who 
had  appcarrd  n«  a  nitncss  f^rXTjr^o  or  »rX^o*p)  to 
ftrove  that  a  defendant  had  been  duly  summoned, 
•ad  thereby  enabM  the  plakitiff  to  get  a  judgment 
T y  default.  To  prevent  frmid,  the  Alhenian  law 
directed  that  the  names  of  the  witnesses  who  at- 
tended tha  sttBimow  ikoold  be  MlMKiibed  to  the  1 
Mil  of  ]>laiiit  or  indict iiif-nt  {$yiik'r}ua\,  no  that  tlie 
defendant^  if  he  never  had  been  »ufnmoned,  and 
judgment  had  nerertheless  been  giren  against  him 
by  defntilt,  might  know  against  whom  to  proceed. 
Tfi<'  false  \vitiip>»s  {K\y)r't\p)  was  IrT*''**  to  l>f  crimi- 
naiiv  prosecuted,  and  puuish<?d  at  lin'  discretion 
•f  tfaa  MOrW  BfMI  d«ath  might  be  intiictcd  in  a 
case  of  grn»(i  con^irarr.  (Dcrnwih.  r.  Simnt. 
1253.)  A  person  thrice  convicted  of  this  offence 
wMt  M  m  the  caM  of  otber  Mm  tertanany,  ipm 
Jure  disfranchised  ;  and  f^vi^n  forthefir-*!  ofTt-ntv  (In- 
jury might,  if  they  ploised,  by  a  wpo^lfoitifts  intiict 
the  penalty  of  disfnuiehiMflient  upon  him.  (.\ndoc. 
d§  Afyst.  iO,  rd.  8tr<|ih.  ;  Meier,  da  Bom.  Damn. 
pL  135.)  Here  w<.>  uiay  observe  this  distinction, 
diat  the  proceediug  against  the  false  witness  to  a 
summons  was  of  a  criminal  nature,  while  the  wii- 
in  the  aimc  {t»dprvp)  wa<i  lialdt-  only  to  a  civil 
atliuu.  Thu  caiuc  might  be  that  the  foraier  ofl^ence 
was  more  likelr  to  do  mitehieU  The  magiitiata, 
l>of(iro  whom  the  f  ndant  n»*ir1<*cft'd  to  appear, 
when  by  the  evidviice  of  the  witness  it  wm  shown 
that  he  Imd  been  daty  eammoned,  had  no  diier»' 
tifin  hut  to  pronounce  jiid;;inont  ni^ninst  hini  ; 
wbereM  the  dicMts,  to  whom  the  witness  mre 
ftfaa  avMeneaal  the  trial,  might  dbbelieva  bin 
and  find  tht  ir  verdict  according  to  the  truth.  If 
the  iiaud  wm  owing  to  a  conspiracv  between  the 
pluntiff  and  the  witness,  it  is  proUble  that  an 
action  at  the  rait  dm  detedant  would  lie  against 
the  former,  to  recover  compmwtion  :  for.  though 
the  conviction  of  the  witiu's*  would  lead  to  a  re- 
versal of  the  jtidgment,  still  he  (the  defendant) 
asvht  ha^-e  suffered  damage  in  the  monntimo, 
Wbich  the  setting  Midc  of  the  judgment  would  not 


repair.  Su(!i  actio;!  \\t  ha  >f>r;  or^'^-.-^-'Vi' 
might  be  a  cvmo^earrUa,  or  peritaai  asocgrt^ 
irtbemuBeertbewiiacailmdbeeBMb^ 
leotly  used  by  the  plainti^  and  tbe  vhims 
thereby  been  brought  into  trouble,  we  nay  r't- 
clude,  by  analogy  to  the  case  of  otiter  witzKse^, 
that  he  had  a  iUcn  3\a^i7<  ac^iosl  tiw  yiaiiWhrC! 
a>."".^stTi.  c.  JfJff^K  The  ffass^.  tUBAf-j 

KAtjrTftas  c-uae  before  the  T hesmothetae,  xei  casj 
question  at  the  trial  timfkf  «aa,  vfcaAtf  Aft  ^\ 
fvndan:  in  the  former  cause  tad  Vhvti  smBBwe^  * 
(not.    (Flatner,  Proe,  mmd  Ktag.  voL  i.  &4]r; 
Ifeier,  if  if.  Proe.  pp  33IS,  S77.  758.)  [C  ILK.] 
PSEUDC 1 1  >  T '  PT  r  n  r  >      [  T  e  m  p  l  t  •  >f.  ] 
PSEUDUM.VUTYRION  GK.iFHE  <i«^ 
HaffTvptmv  ypai^).    [MAamUA,  p.  734s  h.] 
PSILI  <i^>Aoi).  [Arma.] 
PSYCTER  (♦wcv^p,  dim.  iJ^rTTjj>i'5i  r  \  i  rae. 
cooler.    (Plat  Omriv.  p.  332,  d  ;  Tim.  I^.  Fijt, 
t.9.  I  Menander,  p.  177,  ed.  Metneke  ;  Ai'-m-x:. 
pp.  469,  501?,  .103.)    Th^  v^s- 1  ^p^r  a^iy  adiptri 
lor  this  (^xration,  wm  sometimes  made  <f  htrrrst 
(Atben.  IT.  p.  149)  er  aflecr     p.  \99\  Ow  d 
rarthrnwarc  is  pn^wned  hi  the  Mu5<nin^  rf  \nt > 
qoities  at  C<menhagen.    It  consul  of  see  ^ 
reied  ferlioldfagiee,  whidiiefiaedwilbiiiMrti' 
for  holding  arine.    The  wine  was  poored  in  sz 
top.    It  thus  surronnded  the  vesari  of  tee  <ni  wm 
cooled  I'T  the  contnct.    It        drawn  cvf  w  ssts 
fill  the  drinkintr-cups  by  means  of  a  cock  st  tis 
Iwttnrn.    Thus  the  \l/vKr-f}p  w.-i«  a  kind  of  Ck  iT.™  ■ 
and  accordingly,  where  Pbylaxchas  .4Ur. 
p.  142)  in  deierilNaf  tbe  mode  of  fife efOb^^wB'^ 
King  of  Spflrtn,  X3?^ef.  the  former  term.  Pisstai 
(CVfom.  p.         ed.  bteph.)  adopts  the  ktiet. 

Tbe  tiM  of  tbe  #MrrV  ww  ^  maa  It 
contained  from  2  (in.irta  (  Pial.  /.  e,)  Xo  i  IT^ 
number  of  galloniL  (Athen.  t.  p.  1 99,  d.  C)  Ji  <a* 
•omethees  given  m  a  priae  to  the  winaia  hi^ 
game  of  the  Cottabos.  [J.  Y.) 

PUBES,  PUBKRTAS.     lCi.^tot;  U- 

PVBBS  ;   I  VPAN&] 

PUBLICA'NI,  farmers  of  the  publ  c  ttmsm 
of  the   Koman  st.ite  (vrrtiijftltu'^.     Th-  ir  n'.'r* 
formed  from  pnA^iccm,  which  signifies  sii  ttai 
Wig*  to  the  state,  and  ie  enmetimi^  mel  wf* 
nonvmous  with  ti  ■  r■L-n^    (Dig.  39.  tit  4.5.1. 
g  I  j  oO.  tit  16.  s.  16  ;  SueU  Am*.  1 ;  Cie.  r» 
iMN>.  /^Mt  9  ;  YaL  Max.  wl  9.  §  7.)  TW  » 
venues  which  Rome  derived  from  conqnereii 
tries,  consisting  chie6y  of  tolls,  tithes,  har'eaf 
duties,  the  scriptura  or  the  tax  which  «» 
for  the  use  of  the  fmblie  paataie  lands,  toi  ^'^ 
dntios  paid  for  the  u*e  of  mines  sad  all-s**** 
{miiinac),  were  let  out,  i^r,  as  tbe  Romsw 
|Nessed  it,  wore  soltl  h\  the  ct*u5«rtn  in  R<i«n«  i-**- 
to  the  highest  bidder.    (Cic.  de  />:.  J  r.  ; 
c.  I 'err.  iiL  7.)    This  sale  generally  tooi  {*U<-  ° 
tbe  month  of  QvfaietOn  mid  waa  amdefcr  s 
truin.    (Mftcrob.  Sftf.  i.  V2.)    The  terr^u  on 
the  revenues  were  let^  were  &xod  by  the  oow^ 
in  the  se-caDed  b^m  iwaiorfai.  if^miQtMf^ 
i.  1  ;  Vnrro,  de  Rt  Rtut.  il  1  ;  FesL  1. 1.  f^- 
dmit. )  The  people  or  the  senate  however  soeietiBrt 
modified  the  terms  fixed  by  the  censors  io 
raise  tbe  credit  of  the  puMicani  (Plat 
Polyb.  vi.  17  ;  Li^.  xxxix.  44).  nnd  in  s^c  cam 
even  the  tribunes  of  the  jn-ople  int4'rfer*^l  ia  ^ 
branch  of  the  administntion.  (Liv.  xlui.  IS.)  Iki 
tithes  rai<>f'd  in  the  province  of  Sicily  .iW*, 
;  the  cxc<<ption  of  those  of  wine,  oil,  and 
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produce,  were  not  sold  at  Rome,  but  in  llio  dis- ' 
irictB  o£  SicUj  iuel4  acoordiog  to  a  i^clice  esiab- 
lUwd  by  Hienk  (Cie;«.  Vtrr.  S.  a,  <4,  &e.)  The 
pers  n8  who  undertook  the  farming  of  the  public 
revenue  of  coune  beli>nge<l  to  the  wealthiest  Bo- 
auttw.    Th*ir  vcalth  ttid  conseqiMat  inflnenee  nay 
"be  aoen  fruin  the  fact,  that  as  early  as  thr-  prrond 
Panic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  the 
■umrinm  wm  cntiicljr  aitiautted,  the  {mbUeui  ad- 
TUtcrd  larpe  sums  of  money  to  the  state,  on  condi- 
iMMl  of  repayment  after  the  end  wf  the  war.   (  Val. 
Max.  T.  6.  I  8  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  1 8  ;  compare  xziii. 
48,  Ale)   But  what  class  of  Romans  the  publicani 
were  at  this  time  is  not  stated  ;  scarcely  half  a 
century  later  however  we  find  that  they  were 
pKincifially  men  of  the  equestrian  order  (Liv.  xliii. 
16)  ;  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  as  well  i 
as  during  the  eariy  part  of  the  empire,  the  farming 
of  the  public  revcmjes  was  alniost  ext!i:  ^t>ely  in 
the  haxids  of  the  etjuiteH  ;  whence  the  ^  orii  c(^uiti:8 
and  publicani  are  sonictimos  used  as  Eynonymous. 
(Cic.  c.   I'rrr  i     !,  ii.  71,  ad  AU*iLl  ;  Soct. 
Au^.  '2i  ;  TsLLii.  Atiri'tl.  iv.  6.) 

The  puUicani  had  to  give  security  to  the  state 
fjr  ihf!  snm  at  whiih  they  bought  one  or  more 
braiu.Uc*  al  the  rcTcnue  in  a  province ;  but  fts  for 
thi^  reason  the  property  of  even  the  wealthiest  in- 
dividual must  Knve  been  inadequate,  a  numbL-r  of 
equite*  geiitmily  united  together  aud  formed  a 
cemfBy  (aocii,  societas  or  corpus),  which  was  re- 
et'}rnT2''d  by  the  state  (Di;^.  3.  tiu  -1.  8.  I),  aiid  by 
which  they  were  eiuibled  to  carry  on  their  uudcr- 
takiqg*  upon  a  lai^e  scale.   Such  eompiiiies  ap- 
pear as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war.  (Liv. 
zxiii.  48,  49.)    The  shares  which  each  partner  of 
Mich  a  company  took  in  the  business,  were  called 
pvteti,  and  if  they  were  small,  particulae.  (Cic. 
pro  RaUr.  Post.  2  ;  Val.  Max.  vL  9.  §  7.)  The 
responsible  person  in  each  company,  and  the  one 
who  contracted  with  the  state,  was  called  manceps 
(Feet. «.  «.  Mnnoeps  ;  Pscudo-Ascon.  M  DmmU.  p. 
113,  ed.  OrellL)  [Manckps]  ;  but  there  wnsalso  a 
Bigistcr  te  nanii^  the  business  of  each  society, 
who  fesided  at  Rome,  and  kept  an  extensiTe  cor- 
respondence with  the  agents  in  the  provinces.  (Cit-. 
iti  AU.  V.  lOfC  Terr.  iL  74.)  .He  seems  to  have 
held  his  ofBee  only  for  one  year ;  his  representa- 
tive in  tin  ji.  j  .  luces  was  called  sub  maj,nstro,  w  ho 
had.  to  travel  about  and  superintend  the  actual 
hnsmess  ef  coQecting  the  revenues.  The  Vx'^<- 
in  St.  Luke  (xix.  2)  was  pro! (ably  such  a 
sab  ma^istro.   The  magister  at  Rome  bad  also  to 
keep  die  aeeovntswhidh  were  sent  Into  him  (r  i'/u 
la4  accepti  ti  ej-/>criti).    The  credit  of  these  com- 
panies of  publicani  and  the  floorishing  state  of 
their  finanees  were  of  the  uttbost  importatiee  to 
\hc  ?tnrr>,  riiid   in  fact  its  very  foundation:  of 
tbiit  the  Hocuaus  were  well  aware  (Cic. pro  Leg. 
MamU.  6%  nil  Cicoo  tboefere  calls  them  the 
**  ornanientum  civitatisetfirmanientum  reipublicae.*' 
(Comp.  pro  Pkme,  9.)    It  has  been  already  men- 
tiooea  that  the  pablieani,  in  case  of  need,  acted 
as  a  kind  of  public  bank  and  advanced  sums  of 
money  to  the  state  (compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  20), 
«-liich  therefore  thought  them  worthy  of  its  es- 
pecial protection.    But  they  aluiscd  their  power 
at  an  earl  v  period,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at 
Borne  itself ;  and  Livy  (xlr.  16)  layi,    ubi  pub- 
licanus  est,  ibi  aut  jus  ptildicum  vanum,  aut  liber- 
tss  sociis  nulla."   (Compare  Liv.  xxr.  ^  4.) 
Nobody  b«t  •  Ronum  cUiicn  iras  allowed  to 


become  a  member  of  a  coni;aTiy  :;f  ^ullicani  ;  freed- 
men  and  slaves  were  excludt^i.  (Pseudo^Ascon.  iu 
Dmmt  113;  Cie.  a  F«rr.  iii.  89.)  No 
Roman  mayislrate  hcnvt  vr  r,  nr  -governor  of  a  pro- 
vince, was  allowed  to  take  any  share  whatever  in 
a  company  of  publica&i  (Cic.  e.  V«rr,  til  57),  a  regn- 
Lition  which  was  chiefly  intended  as  a  protection 
against  the  oppression  of  the  provinciaU.  Duiing 
the  jater  period  of  the  empire  variMs  eluuiges 
were  introduced  in  the  farminB;  of  the  public  reve- 
nues. Although  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  rule  that 
no  penon  should  be  compdled  to  take  any  share 
in  a  company  of  publicani,  yet  such  cases  some- 
times  occurred.  (Burmann,  Vtetig.  Pop.  Rom. 
p.  138,  &c.)  From  the  Ume  of  Constantine  the 
!<  a<f3  of  the  publicani  were  generally  not  longer 
tiiau  for  three  years.  (Cod.  4.  tiL  61.  s.  4.) 
Several  parts  of  thorsveauft  which  had  before  been 
let  to  publicani,  were  now  raised  by  especial  ofil- 
cors  .appointed  by  tho  emperors.  (Burmann,  Z.  c. 
p.l41,&fc) 

All  tlie  persons  hitherto  mentioned  as  members 
of  these  companies,  whether  they  held  any  office 
in  such  a  company  or  not,  and  merely  contributed 
their  shares  and  received  their  portions  of  the 
profit  (Cic.  ad  AU.  \.  \'J  ;  Nepos,  AU.  C),  did  not 
themselves  take  any  part  in  the  actual  levying  or 
collecting  of  the  ta.xes  In  the  pruvinces.  This  part 
of  the  busiae&s  was  ped'oruicd  by  an  inferior  cUis 
of  men,  who  were  said  operat  publ  canu  dare,  or 
e»$e  in  operU  tocieiatit.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  0  ; 
Cic  e.  Verr.  iii.  41,  ad  lam.  xiii.  S  ;  compare 
c,  V'«rr.  ii.  70,  pro  Plane.  19.)  They  were  en» 
gaged  by  the  publicani,  and  consisted  of  freemen 
OS  well  as  slaves,  Romans  as  well  as  provincials. 
(Cic.  e.  Verr.  ii.  77,  de  Pnm.  Cb«*.  &.)  This 
body  of  men  is  called  familia  pubiicanorum^  and 
comprehended,  according  to  the  praetor's  edict 
(Dig.  39.  tit.  4.  a  1),  all  persons  who  assisted  the 
pubiicaui  in  jwUecting  the  vectigal.  Varioos  Liwe 
were  enacted  in  the  esuise  of  time,  wbtdi  were 
partly  intended  to  support  the  servants  of  the 
publicani  in  the  perfonnanee  of  their  duty,  and 
)jartlv  to  prevent  them  fiNm  acts  of  oppveswon. 
(See'  Digest.  tit.  4  :  De  PMicmiB  M  eecXi- 
galUt,  ti  qommifmi  Gaiui,  iv.  28.) 

The  seponte  hnnches  of  the  pnblfe  revenue  tn 
the  provinces  (Jtvumae,  jwrioria,  $cri}Uura,  and 
the  rcvenoes  from  the  mines  and  saltworks)  were 
mostly  leased  to  separate  companies  of  publicani ; 
wlience  they  were  tl;-.ti:iLu;shi  d  by  names  de- 
rived from  that  particular  branch  which  they  bad 
taken  in  fiirm  ;  «.  y.  deenmani,  pecnarii  or  scrip* 
turariijsalinariiormancipe'^  salinarum,  Ac.  (Pseudo- 
Ascon.  Lcj  compare  Dbcumax,  PoRToai(;ii, 
Salinas,  ScniPTimA.)  On  some  oeeasions,  how- 

rviT,  oil.-   rnrTij:iT;y    (.f  publicani  farmed   two  or 

mure  branches  at  once  ;  thus  we  have  an  instance 
of  a  soeietss  fivming  the  portorinm  and  the  scrip* 

tura  at  the  same  time.  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  70.) 
The  commentator,  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
Asconius,  asserts  that  the  portitotes  were  publi* 
cani  who  farmed  the  portnriiun  ;  but  from  all 
the  passages  where  they  are  mentioned  in  ancient 
writers,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  portiteree 
were  not  publicani  properly  so  called,  but  only 
their  servants  engaged  in  examining  the  goods, 
imported  or  exported,  and  levying  the  custom* 
duties  upon  them.  They  belonged  to  the  s-ime 
class  as  the  publicans  of  the  New  Testament. 
(St  Lnke^  t.  27, 89.)    Respecting  th*  iaipndni^ 
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074  rUBLICIANA  IN  REM  ACTia 

wmy  in  wljiih  tLox-  iuf.^rior  ofPcm  smnrtiioei  be- 
b»T«d  towvdt  travi  llcn  and  mcrckuiu,  ice  PlauL 
JMMMdL  i  &  «,  ftc :  CIc  «rf  gMM.  IV.  L  1 : 
Plut  •/<  Curiotit,  p,il9i9,  (CoBfan  Bunnann, 
r<c<y.  c.  ».)  (L.S.] 
PUBLICIA'NA  IK  REM  ACTIO,  wm  giT«i 
to  ktm  wIm  had  obtained  poocwion  of  a  thing  ex 
jutta  catua,  and  had  loat  the  PoaxMioo  before  he 
iuid  acqairMi  the  ownenbip  by  Usucapion.  This 
w«t8  a  Praetorian  action,  to  cidled  from  a 
I'ulilKiiii  ;  and  the  fittton  hr  which  thr  Prtjuses^or 
was  enabied  to  sue,  was  that  he  bad  obtained  the 
fatriii}!  by  Uaacapba.  (Gams,  it.  M,  wbft* 
tlie  iiiU-iitIi>  is  given.)  Thl>  a»t:o  u.is  an  incident 
to  every  kind  at  poasessitt  mhich  was  susceptible 
of  UsDcapi Oil  (tba  thirtr  yean*  excepted).  In 
the  old  Roman  Law,  this  Actio  ri'»<-iiil!<.-J  the 
Vindicatio,  and  in  the  newer  Rontan  Law  it  was 
•tiU  more  closely  assimilated  to  it,  and  consequently 
ia  this  actio,  mrre  Poaseasioa  «M  not  tlte  only 


tht!v„»  rnii,!(l,  r  d.  l).;t  the  irattrr  wsw  likt'nod  to 
the  um;  vkbifi;  uv^Ui^r^up  ^id  P(Mi«nwu>u  wtiv  a*:- 
ijuircd  at  the  same  time  by  OesBpstio  or  Tmditia 
Acti>rdiiiK'U  l\.»Mv.i.>  fur  the  purposrs  nf  Usura- 
pioa  nuy  be  viewed  in  two  ways:  viewed  with 
Mspect  to  tho  owMfftbip  of  wbieb  It » tbo  fcoadft- 
ti-  ti,  it  ia  an  i-1-j<-tt  of  juns|inijfncc  aa  Km'  Pos- 
session i  viewed  with  reierence  to  the  PubUciana 
Actio,  wbidi  h  bckhat  to  it,  it  b  viewd  at 
Owoer»hI|).  Tb«  owiier  cf  ii  thiiifr  niijjht  avail 
hitnsell  <  !  thi«  aurtion,  if  bo  bad  AAJT  di^&Olhf  ia 
proviiiir  his  owucrkhiji. 

TliM  actiun  was  iulrodaeod  Cor  the  protection  of 
ih  -t'  \%ho  hal  a  cImVis  possess io,  but  that  only, 
mid  consequently  could  not  recover  a  thing  by  tlte 
Roi  viadkatia,  aa  aetioB  vbiob  a  ttaa  cevld  only 
have,  when  ho  had  the  Quiritarinn  owiurship  of  a 
tbing.  Aocording  to  the  definition  a  man  cotild 
kfa  tbk  aeii»botli  Ar  a  tUaf  wUcb  bo  bad 
in  bonis  and  for  a  thing  of  which  he  had  a  civili^ 
possessio,  without  having  it  in  bonis.  When  he 
nad  the  thing  in  bonis  his  action  was  good  against 
tbo  Qttiritarian  owner,  for  if  such  owner  pleaded 
his  ownership,  tho  pUinlif?  might  reply  th.Tt  tin- 
thing  liad  been  sold  mid  delivered  and  thcret'ore 
waa  bis  in  bonis.  The  Pnbliciana  actio  of  the 
pUiiitifT  who  had  n  civilis  p<>siies«io,  with;  haviiij^ 
the  thing  in  bonis,  was  not  good  a^autst  the 
ownor,  yn»  bad  tbe  right  of  owaoniiip,  in  het, 
while  the  plaintifT  had  it  only  in  futioii  ;  nor  was 
it  valid  agiunst  another  who  bad  a  Civilis  {>ossossio 
as  good  as  bis  own.  His  action  was  good  agaitut  a 
Possessor  who  had  not  a  civilis  possessio.  In  tliii 
action  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that  he  powesscd 
civilitcr,  bci'uro  the  time  when  he  lust  the  pos- 
■ession.    [  Possassio.  ] 

The  object  of  the  action  was  th<-  reroTcn*  of  thi^ 
thing  and  all  that  bel<mged  to  it  ^cuiu  omni  cau«a}. 
IfTdMlofidation  of  Jnttiaiui,  Cba  dirtinetiM  bo- 
twetu  Hon  Mancipl  and  Nec  Maiicipi  wjts  abolished, 
and  ownership  could  in  all  cases  be  traniliBned  bj 
tiaAtlott.  Tba  Fabliriaaa  actio  tbonftia  baeue 
useless  for  any  other  purpose  than  a  case  of  bonae 
fidei  possessio,  and  this  seems  to  ezpUin  why  the 
words  non  a  domino  appear  in  the  Edict  as 
cilod  fa  the  Digest  (6.  tit  *2.  s.  1),  wbiie  Ibof  do 
aot  npjM'iir  ill  (irtin*  (iv.  3C). 

The  i'liblituuia  ntlio  applied  also  to  Scr\itulcs, 
the  right  to  w  hich  had  not  been  tnuisferred  by 
blanciTvitui  or  In  jure  cr<".io,  but  which  had  br<  n 
«i\joycd  wiiii  the  consent  of  tbe  owner  of  the 
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hiui.  A«  the  Ir  ci.Utioo  of  Jostinkn  rtodeni 
the  old  fonus  of  transfer  of  srxvitn&fcs  JuaMsasmr^, 
tbo  PabUeina  actio  eoaU  tkaB  «ly  ivfir  «»  ■ 

caSf  of  PniS:«<''?sio. 

(Dig.  (i.  UL  2  ;  Inst.  4.  tk.  6  ;  Safifsy,  /*a 
JM  df  BmMwn,  ^  IK  ftk  •A.  i  Pm^h^ 
ii.  §  :  Mackeliiy,  XaMwi*  I9tb  ed.  i  '21^ 
and  the  notes  \  [G.  L] 

PU  BLICL        [AkRAaiCM,  p.  25, b-] 
11  BLICUM,  FRITATUM  JUS.  fim^y. 
657,  b.l 

PU  BLIC  US  AGKR.  [Acul] 
PUBK.  rtevvn.1 

Prr.ll. ATI'S  fW't  m.-)^^,  -rvyusy.l^vry^- 
<rvr»»)»  bouag.  The  hsS  {^prnffmrnm^  wi^j  bei^  the 
simpleal  and  aoot  natond  weapoA,  it  mmf  hi 

taken  f  r  cnrnted  that  boxing  wras  oce  «f  tl-r 
earliest  athletic  games  among  the  Greeks.  Han 
even  gods  and  several  of  the  earliest  beioci  mt 
described  either  aa  victors  in  tbe  w^/jJ)^  artaiu- 
tiiitruiahed  bi?trri,  such  as  Ap-illft,  Heradea,  Tj- 
dcus,  Pul^  deuctrs,         (Paus.  v.  7.  §  4  ;  ThMT^ 
xziv.  113;  ApoUod.  iii.  S.  f  4  ;  Paao.     t.  f  1) 
Th<'  Schulla*t  on  Pindar  ( AV/s.  v.  r^9)  a  n  'Jiit 
Theseus  was  believed  to  have  invented  the  an  ti 
boxing.   Tbo  Honme  bwMO  wn  weH  aofOHMd 
w  ith  iL    (Hom.  Ii  xxiVl  Cni,  &c.  ;  ctmyorr 
viii.  lOS,  &,&)    The  contest  in  boxing  was  aaet^ 
the  hardest  ud  noit  dangeroos,  wbince  Bmmt 
gives  it  the  attribute  iXry<ur^f.    {IL  xziu.  651' 
Bt^xinj?  for  tnen  ws*  intrtHluced  at  t?i<  (MyBpie 
gan>es  in  01.  23,  and  lor  b<iys  in  C»L  37.  (Pssa. 
V.  ».  §  3.)    Contests  in  bdxing  tiT  boys  are  aha 
mentioned  fa  tbe  Memoa  and  fflbi*i    (I^MH  ^ 
4.  i  6.) 

In  tbo  eariieet  tineo  beann  (pagiles,  «ArrB> 

fo'ij:ht  naked,  with  the  eiccplion  oi  a  i'^>wt  ."rrsd 
tht  ir  loms  (ilam.  lU  xxiiL  683  ;  Yiig.  Am.  v. 
4  .>1 ) ;  but  ait  wae  not  need  wbea  bodif  was  v- 
troduced  at  Dlynipla,  as  the  contests  in  wmtiu< 
and  racini;  had  l>een  carried  on  here  by  perM 
entirely  iiiUied  ever  since  OL  15.  Respectitf  tbe 
leathern  thongs  wttb  vhich  pugilists  sanna>M 
their  ti«t<,  «ee  Ce.sti'^,  wbcfa  its  wioae  ioaw 
iilustralcd  by  wood-cuts. 

Tbebodnf  of  tboaacioDta  appemfabmB* 
winbled  the  practict>  of  modem  l;xe&.  ^:r3t  J•^ 
ticolan,  however,  deoerve  to  be  mentkned.  A 
pecnhar  netbod,  wUd  ffoi(ttind  KKat  A3, 

not  to  attack  the  ant.-i4;oni4t,  but  to  n  n,al:\  >:  *  * 
defensive,  and  tbu»  to  wear  out  tbe  of^va^ 
until  he  was  obliged  aduiowledge  biandf  tibi 
conquered.  (Dio  Chn."S06t.  Mciatn\  iL  oroL  2?; 
Eimtath.  ad  II.  p.  1321'.  25'.)  It  w&*  c(«si£«trd 
a  sign  of  the  grtate«,t  skill  m  a  boiex  lo  cooqW 
without  rwivinp  any  weaadl^  io  tbat  tbe  tvt 
L'reat  points  in  this  gnme  were  to  infiict  b!^*St 
and  at  the  amt  time  not  to  expose  ooese^i  » 
any  danger  (aAiryb  <nd  ^oAaa^  J* 
Serm.  viL  1  ;  Fhit  Syuifof.  \\.  5  ;  cv^tDpnn- 
vi.  1 2.  §  3).  A  pugilist  used  his  nght  ann  dudy 
f'tr  fighting,  and  tbo  left  as  a  proieetiM  ^ 
head,  for  all  regular  blows  were  directed  agsicrt 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  woaadi  a* 
flicted  upon  tbe  head  were  often  very  seven 
fistaL  In  tome  ancimt  representations  of  bstfi 
the  blood  is  seen  streatnir!}?  from  their  nose*, 
their  teeth  were  uently  knocked  out  (Apt*- 
Ion.  Rbod.  iL  785  ;  Tbeocrit  iL  12(> :  Vi| 
Aen.  T.  469  ;  Aelian.  V.  II.  i.  W  The  «r» 
I  especially  were  exposed  to  great  danger,  asd 
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vitk  Kgular  pugUi>U  they  were  gtt]«rBlIf  mnch 
mtilated  and  broken.     (Plat  Owrg,  &  516  ; 

J'nttasf.  p.  S42  ;  Martial,  vii.  32.  S.)  Hence  in 
works  of  art  the  ears  of  the  pancratiasts  always 
appear  beaten  Mid  although  twellen  in  eome 
parts,  are  vet  smarir  than  ears  usually  are.  In 
Older  to  nrotect  the  ears  from  severe  )>lowa,  little 
tmm,  called  k/n^mrtHn,  were  invented.  (Pdlnx, 
iL  fi-2  ;  Etyniol.  Map.  s.v.)  But  these  ear-covers 
which,  acoonling  to  the  Etymologist,  were  made 
af  htnaa,  were  tindanlrtedly  never  used  in  the 
groai  public  games,  but  only  in  the  gymnasia  end 
polaestroe:,  or  at  roost  in  the  public  contests  of 
boxing  for  boys ;  they  aie  never  aeen  in  any 
ancient  work  ( f  i  t. 

The  game  of  Wxiug,  like  all  tht;  other  gyronas- 
tie  and  aftUetie  famea,  wna  legnlatcd  by  certain 
rules.     Thus  puglli.sta  were  not  allowed  tf>  tnk*' 
hold  of  one  another,  or  to  use  their  feet  toi  iht- 
purpoee  of  makiof  one  another  foil,  as  was  the 
diM:  in  the  par.cmtium.    (Pint.  Symp.  ii.  4  ;  T,ii- 
cian,  Aueuk.^)    Cases  of  dcaih  tiilu-r  during  the 
fight  ifeidf  er  aoon  after,  appear  to  liave  occurnjd 
niiheT  frequently  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Ol.  v.  34\  but 
if  a  fighter  wilfully  killed  hia  aiiUigouisi,  he  wa^ 
aem«ly  punished.    (Paoa.  viU.  40.  §  3,  vi.  9. 
53.)     If  both  the  coml>atant3  were  tired  without 
wkhing  to  give  up  the  fight,  they  niij^ht  pause 
a  while  to  recover  their  stren^t)) ;  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  described  as  resting  on  their  knees. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  86  ;  Sut  Ti*d>.  vL  796.)  If 
the  ^ht  buted  too  long,  recourse  wtt  had  to  a 
plan  i-alled  kKIimx^^  that  is,  l^.th  parties  agreed  not 
to  move,  but  to  stand  still  and  receive  the  blows 
withoat  ssiflg  any  means  of  defence,  except  a  cer- 
ta-n  position  of  the  hands.    (Eustath.      //.  xxiii. 
p.  1324  ;  Pans,  viiL  40.  §  3.)    The  contest  did 
not  end  nntil  ene  ef  the  oenibatanta  was  compelled 
by  &tigoe,  •wounfl*  or  despair,  to  declare  him 
■elf  conquered  {cnrarfofuvtaff  Pwm,  vL  10.  §  1), 
which  was  generally  done  by  lifting  up  cue  hand, 
(Plut  Lyeurg.\9.) 

The  lunians,  especially  those  of  Samos,  were  at 
all  tbnea  more  distinguished  pu^ilisU  than  the 
Dorbnt,  and  at  Sparta  boxing  is  said  to  have 
been  forbidden  by  the  iiiws  of  Lycurgua.  (Pans. 
^  2.  f  4  ;  Plut  Lyevrg.  19.)  But  the  ancients 
generally  coTi^nkrod  boxing  as  a  useful  tiainiqg 
for  miliiaiy  piirposca,  and  a  part  of  edoeation  no 
less  important  than  any  other  gymnastic  exercise. 
( 1-ucian,  A  nach.  3  ;  Plut  Cai.  M<y.  20.)  Even  in 
a  luedical  point  of  tiew,  boxing  wae  reeoin. 
Mended  aa  a  remedy  against  giddiness  and  chronic 
beadiu  br*"    (Arctaeus,  D*  Mof^  dnU,  cur,  u  2.) 

In  itaiy  boxing  appewe  likewtae  to  have  been 
fraetiMNl  ftom  enriy  times,  especially  among  the 
Krmscans.  (Liv.  i.  3.5;  Dionvt.  vii.  72)  It 
continued  as  a  popular  game  dnring  the  whole 
period  of  the  republic  as  well  as  of  the  empire 
(Suet.  Aup.  45  ;  Cic  De  Leg.  ii.  15,  18  \  Tacit, 
AnmaL  xvl  21  ;  Suet  CaUg,  18.)  See  Kiwiae, 
Die€Nmaattatmd  Agom,  A  /Mmmm,  pp^  497— 
534. 

PITGILLA'RES.  [Tabtoab.] 

liov),  a  dagger ;  a  two^ged  knife,  commouly  of 
biunze,  with  the  handle  fa  mwif  caaee  wioaily 
ornamented  or  enriched,  sometimes  made  of  the 
bard  black  wood  of  the  Syrian  terebinth.  (Tbcophr. 
H.  f .  V.  3.  §  2.)  The  accompanying  woodcut  abowt 
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copied  from  Begcr  (7Xe».  Brand,  vol.  iii.  pp.  308, 
419):  the  third  represents  a  dagger  about  a  foot 

long,  which  was  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  nnd 
is  proicrved  in  the  Museum  at  Leydeii.  The 
middle  figure  is  entirely  of  metal.  The  handles 
of  the  two  others  were  fitted  to  receive  a  plate  of 
wood  on  each  side.  The  lowermost  has  also  two 
bosses  of  ivory  or  horn,  and  shows  the  remains  of 
a  thin  plate  of  gilt  metal,  with  which  the  wood 
was  covered.  • 


In  the  heroic  ages  the  Greeks  sometimes  wore 
a  dagger  suspended  by  the  sword  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body  [Oladius],  nnd  ttsed  it  en  idt  oe« 
cnsions  instead  of  a  knife.    (Horn.  [I.  in.  271  ; 
Athen.  vL  p,  232,  c.)   The  custom  is  continued  to 
the  preeent  day  among  the  Amauts,  who  are  de< 
sceiided  firom   the   ancient  Greeks.  (Dodwell, 
7b«r,  vol  L  p.  133.)    The  Romans  (see  wood* 
cots,  pp.  2,  554),  wore  the  dag^  as  the  Peniane 
did  [ Aci.v.*.cEs]  on  tbc  right  side,  and  conse- 
quently drew  it  with  the  thumb  at  the  upper  part 
of  die  hilt,  the  poei^  moat  eflectiTO  for  stabbing. 
The  tornH  pu<po  and  ^7xt»f I'SiOf  denote  both  its 
emalincsa  and  the  manner  of  grasping  it  in  the 
hand  (wi«(,  fmgnut).   In  the  Mune  way  we  noit 
understand  "  the  two  swords  "  [duofi  gladio$^  OelL 
ix.  13)  worn  by  the  Gallic  chieftain,  dain  by 
Bfanliiia  Torquatne  ;  and  the  mamanente  of  the 
middle  ages  ]iriivc  tliat  the  cti>tom  long  conliinied 
in  our  own  and  in  adjoiiiing  countries.    (See  Sto- 
tbard.  Mm.  Bffigift  of  OV.  BrUarn.)  Among  fone 
of  the  iiortbeni  i.ntions  uf  Eurnpr,  a  dirk  was  con- 
stantly worn  on  the  side,  and  was  in  readiness  to 
be  dnwB  on  every  eeeaaien.  (Ovid.  TWriL  v.  8. 
1  f),  20.)  The  Chalybes  employed  the  same  wcay  ni , 
stabbing  their  enonies  in  the  neck.  (Xen.  AhuI*. 
it,  7.  §  16.)   For  the  Greek  horsemen  the  di^tger 
was  considered  preferable  to  the  long  sword  as  a 
weapon  of  offence.    (Xen.  de  Ite  Equest.  xii. 
11.)  [J.Y.] 
PULLA'RIUS.    [Arcra,  p.  17«,a.J 
PULPITUM  [Thbatrlm.] 
PULVI'NAR.   A  representation  of  the  node 
of  iibing  cushions  or  pillows  ( puhuni),  to  recline 
upon  at  entertainments,  is  given  in  the  wood-cut 
under  STMro8ii;M.   Tiic  meet  Inxorjoa*  of  such 
cushions  were  stuiTed  with  swan's  down.  (Mart 
xiv.  161.)    An  ancient  Kgyptian  cuithion  is  pre- 
■erred  in  the  British  Muaemn.    In  reference  to 
this  practict%  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  ol 
placing  the  statues  of  the  goda  upon  pillovv:^  at  the 
UseUaternia.  [Epcj.ones  ;  Lbctistkrnium.]  The 
couches  provided  for  this  purpose  in  the  temples 
were  called  ptdviaarui.    (Ilor.  C<irm.  i.  '61.  3; 
Orid.  Met,  xiv.  827  :  C  c.  -  Cnt.  iil  10,  Harusp. 
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terios,  M  I'liy.  Gtoif,  tii.  533.)  Tliei 
•  pvlTinar,  on  vkiah  Um  ioMgct  af  the 


Tliere  wm  aln 


4.)  [J.  Y.J 

PLLVINLS.  [PttviNA*.] 
PUPILLA,  PUP1LLU&  [lavouiilN 

PUPILLA'RIS  SUBSTIIUTIO.  [UsaM, 
pM».] 

PUPPIS.    [Navis  p.TW.rl 

PUTEAL,  profxrly  taxva  the  endorare  mr^ 
nwnllin  til*  optMiin^  uf  ft  well,  to  pNtcct  petwai 
fron  blling  into  it.  It  wma  either  round  or  tqiure, 
and  M«tM  MOftlly  to  hare  been  of  th«  lici^t 
tt  three  or  ibar  fert  from  the  ground.  There  m  • 
iMond  mm  ia  the  Britiib  If  meuou  made  of  morhle, 
which  wa«  found  amnntj  tfic  mini  of  one  of 
Ttberiua*t  villaa  in  Cmpreae  ;  it  exhibits  five  groups 
9t  turn  ■ad  liapfiMMlhn  ajmpho  i  and  ftroand 
the  edge  at  the  top  may  be  t>-cn  \hc  marks  of  the 
rope*  uoed  in  drawing  up  water  trom  the  welL 
flbtli  fMtMlia  oeem  to  Kav»  hem  mumm  in  the 
Roman  villa*  :  the  puindia  tujnaUi^  which  Cic«To 
{ad  AtL  I  10)  wanted  for  hi*  Tuaculan Tilla,  niu^t 
hare  been  of  the  Mune  kind  ao  the  one  in  tke 
Blitioh  Mnonini ;  the  $ipmaia  refers  to  ili  being 
adorned  with  fij:ur^  It  wa«  the  pmrtiri'  in  some 
CMOi  to  aurruund  a  aacred  place  wiiii  an  enclucure 
apea  at  the  top,  and  inch  enclocorei  from  the 
gicat  timilarity  they  hore  to  t'ut.  nHa  wciv  called 
by  this  name.  There  was  a  J'mteai  of  this  kind 
at  Rom,  cnlledl  A*al  Smtmimwrn  «r  Mm/ 
Lihonit,  which  it  often  exhibited  on  coins  of  th  - 
8cribonia  gens,  and  of  which  a  specimen  is  given 
below.  The  pnteal  ii  oa  tbe  rmne  of  the  coin 
adorned  with  garlands  and  two  lyres.  It  is  gene- 
rally ttated  that  there  were  two  putealia  in  the 
Roman  forum  ;  but  C.  F.  iiermano,  who  has  care- 
fidlj  annined  all  the  paMget  in  the  ancient 
WTilcr*  relating  to  this  matUT  (/«'/.  /.vW.  M-tr- 
Imrg.  1840),  come*  to  the  c(Hiclu«ion  that  there 
WW  oalf  oae  such  pateal  at  B— a  It  was  la  the 
fonim,  near  the  Arcus  Fahianus,  and  wa*  dfdi- 
cated  in  very  ancient  tunes  cither  on  account  of 
the  whetttoae  of  the  Ati^'ur  Nannt  (comp.  Li  v.  L 
3^)),  or  because  the  sp  t  fiad  been  struck  by  light- 
ning. It  was  subsequently  repaired  and  re-dedi- 
catcd  by  Scribonius  Libo,  woo  had  been  com- 
manded to  examine  the  state  of  the  sacred  places 
(Fcstuii,  ji.  r.  ScrilMmianum').  Lil>o  m'cfrd  in  its 
neighbourhood  a  tribunal  for  the  praetor,  in  con- 
Mqaence  of  which  the  pUee  was,  of  ooarse,  frt - 
qncated  hv  per^rms  %\ho  had  law-suits,  such  a* 
iaoney<ienden  and  the  like  (Comp.  ilor.  Hut,  ii. 
e.  S&,  ^pkL  L  IS.  8  t  Or.  tUmtd.  Am»r,  661  ; 
Cie.jw«te8;  C.F.UonMaB,£.a) 


PUTrcULAB.  PUirCULL    [Fumm,  p. 

5£0,  b.1 

PYANB'PSIA  («Mr/^ia),  n  Mfil  eele- 

bratod  at  Athens  every  year  on  the  seventh  of  Py- 
nnenaion,  in  honour  of  ApoUa  (  Uarpocrat.  Hesycb. 
fttidas.  a  9>  nnar^io.)   It  was  snid  to  hare  been 
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tnstitoted  bj  Theseas  after  hit  retani  froa  Czeta. 
(Plat  7W  22.)  The  festiral  aa  weB  as  ^ 
■oath  ia  wlu^  it  tMk  pkea,  ■■«  aaiid  to  haw  4»> 

rhred  their  names  fmm  naiun^  another  fmrs  f  .r 
mimtuttf  1. 0.  pulse  or  beans,  vtnch  were  coakoi  at 
thill  inasriii  siiil  laiiii  i1  shiiin  (llwp  aaiiflaid  f_i  , 
Athen.  it.  p.  408.)  A  proceaaicm  app4u^  t<-jha»e 
taken  place  at  the  Pyan^psa^^^o^  «f»ri^r^ 

blanch  surmuriiiec!  nith  wool  and  Laden  with  thn 
ftaits  of  the  year  ;  fur  the  fieetivai  was  ia  iiaiilT  a 

were  still  livinf ,  and  thoae  who  folio  wed  him  smif 
oertftin  Tcnes,  which  are  preserrrd  in  Pintail 
(L  c  ;  compare  Clem.  Alex.  StrDw.  jr.  p.  474 ; 
Eostath.  ad  IL  xzii.  ;  Said.  s.  r.  C^nri^'^  ;  aod 
EtxTnoI.  M.ii:  h  Imtp  a  di*Tfr«nt  aecooBt  u  ffiven.^ 
The  procession  went  to  a  tem{^  of  Apolki»  aai. 
the  oUre-fanuMli  was  planted  at  it*  —tiame.  Ac^ 
cording  to  otlu-rs,  every  Athenian  planted,  co 
day  of  the  Pyanensia,  such  an  olim  hiaach  hrfse 
his  own  boBM,  wlMre  it  wm  left  staadi^g  Bl  the 
next  celebration  of  the  festival,  wbca  it  was  ts- 


changed  for  a  (cesh  one.   (ScboL  md 
FhL  1050.)  [I^  &] 

PYCNOSTY'LOS.  [Tkmploss.] 
PYELUS  (xitXos\    [  FuNt  s,  p.  535»h.] 
PYGME.    [Mk.vsi  ra,  p.  7o2,;A.j 
PYGON.    IMKNstRA,  p.  752,  ft.] 
PYL.VGOtUE  (vsAaydpai).  [Avraam- 
Naa,  p.  80,  b.] 
PYRA.  rFuNt7a,p.55S,K1 
PYIUil'S  (xi'p7oj  1,  a  t.'wer.    1.  The  towns 
used  m  iortihcation  and  in  war  are  tfakm  of  os<}er 
Tuaata.      Aa  snay  drawn  op  ia  a  ^ep  obloc^ 
column.    [Ti/aais,  Na  YI.]    S.  A  dice-box.  m 
called  from  its  r«"!emblance  to  a  tower  [Fu- 
TILL  I  S.].    4.  The  tertitory  of  the  town  of  T«S 
was  diitribated  among  a  ct^rtaia  aaaber  of  ttmm 
(itvpyot),  to  each  of  which  c«iT»'«r^>ndcd  »  stt?- 
mory  or  section  of  the  ciuxen*  (Buckh,  Curp.  I*mx. 
No.  3064  ;  and  the  doeidatiom  efGsil^  AL< 

Grrrc^',  vol.  iii.  pp.  247,  24H). 

PYKttUlCA.  [Saltatio.] 
PTTHIA  (wMm),  on*  «r  Ifca  fcar  fiiit 

tiooal  festirals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  celeteatc^ 
in  the  neiahbourhood  of  Delphi,  ancient^  cdW 
Pytho,  in  honoar  of  ApoUo,  Artemis,  sai  1^ 
The  phice  of  this  soMaaitf  was  the  Olvsna 

plain,  which  for  this  purpose  contained  a  hjf>p»- 
dnimus  or  race-cour»t  (,  i'aus.  x.  37.  §  4  ),s  osdua 
ot  lUOO  feet  in  length  (Onsorin.  th  Dk  fkL  \SK 
and  a  theatre,  iu  which  the  musical  conteea  t)A 
place.  (Locian,  oi^e.  oi^bet.  9,)  A  gynimwia, 
prytMMinB,aBd  ether  baildiigi  of  this  ktsd, 
bably  existed  here,  as  at  Olympia,  alrh  n;-  th  r 
are  not  mentioned  Once  the  Pythiao  gaaiei  *cn 
held  «t  AtteM,  <a  the  adrica  of  Pentrios  M» 
cete*  (OL  122.  S  ;  see  PluU  Demetr.  40  ;  Cof*  i; 
Foft.  Alt.  ir.  p.  77),  because  the  .'\etoliatts  asaa 
possession  of  the  paaset  arottnd  Delphi. 

The  Pythian  games  were,  aorortiing  to  v-nA 
legends,  instituted  by  .\pol!o  himself  (.\th  a.  x». 
p.  701  ;  SchoL  Argnmi.  ad  Pind.  PyA.) :  otbrt 
tiaditiene  nfctvad  thca  to  ancient  heroes,  n 
Arophictyon,  Adrastus,  Diomedes,  and  othfo- 
Ther  were  origituUly  p«h«^  nothing  more 
a  iwigms  ponegyris,  ocfwnFd  by  the  mkk^ 
Delphi,  and  the  sacred  games  are  said  to  b« 
been  at  hrst  only  a  musical  contest,  which  cob* 
sisted  in  sioging  a  hymn  to  the  hoosnr  of  tbi 
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PjUuau  god  with  the  AccompMumeDt  of  the  ci- 
tlMim.  (Pwu.  z.  7.  §  2  ;  Stmb.  Ix.  ^  421.)  Some 

of  the  poets,  however,  and  n,  itl  -raphcrs  repre- 
sent even  the  gods  and  the  early  heroe4  M  en- 
gaged  in  grmnaglte  and  eqtieitnMi  eoateiti  at 
Pythian  gami^.  But  such  statements,  numerous 
as  they  are,  can  prove  nothing }  they  are  ana- 
ahraiiianM  in  whiA  late  writm  were  fond  of  in- 
diilsriiig.  The  description  of  the  PytViiui  pjimes 
in  which  Sophocles,  in  the  £lectia,  makes  Orestes 
take  part,  bielongs  to  tbti  dasa  Tlia  I^hian 
pain»?s  must,  on  uccoiint  of  the  celehrity  of  the 
Deiphic  oracle,  have  become  a  national  festival  for 
all  UM  Cheaka  at  a  rtrj  earif  pttkd  ;  and  wlien 
Solon  fixed  pecuniary  rewards  for  those  Atheninr? 
who  were  victors  in  the  great  nation^  festivals, 
the  Pjthiaa  agon  was  nndoolrtnlly  indnM  in 
the  ncmhcr,  though  it  b  not  axpnnly  mentkoed. 
(Diog.  L&iin.  i.  6i.) 

Whether  gynmastieoonlcataliad  been  performed 
at  the  Pythfr^n  jj^ines  previons  to  01-  47,  is  un- 
certsiiu.  l^ickh  supposes  that  these  two  kinds 
of  games  had  been  connected  at  the  Pjihk  bma 
early  times,  but  that  afterwards  the  gymnastic 
pimes  were  nc^ected :  but  however  this  roar  be, 
tt  is  certain  that  aboat  01.47  they  did  not  exist 
at  Dolj  hi.  Down  to  01.48  the  Uclphians  theni- 
a^lres  hati  been  the  agonothetae  at  the  Pythian 
game*,  but  in  the  thini  year  of  this  Olympiad, 
when  after  thr-  Crissaean  war  th»"  Arophictyon<; 
took  the  maua^Lment  under  their  care,  they  n.im- 
irily  became  the  agnnothotae.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  421  ; 
I^na.  X.  7.  §  3.)  Some  of  the  ancients  date  the 
instatation  of  the  Pvtiuaa  games  from  this  time 
(Phot  Cod.  p.  533,'  ed.  Bekkar),  and  othma  any  i 
that  henceforth  they  were  called  Pytkian  ffame*. 
Owing  to  their  being  under  the  management  of 
tiie  AmphicU'ons  they  arc  sometimes  called  'A^- 
^ucTvorucii  iBKa.  (Heliod.  .(4(i^.  iv.  1.)  From  01. 
48.  3,  the  Pythlads  were  occasionally  used  as  an 
am,  and  the  first  celebiattoo  under  the  Amphic- 
tyons  was  the  first  P;jrthiad.  Panjanias  (/.  c.) 
expressly  states  that  in  this  year  the  original 
musical  contest  in  Kt9ap^ia  wa-s  extended  by  the 
addition  of  o&AySio,  i,  a.  singing  with  the  ac- 
companinient  <^  the  Ante,  and  by  that  of  flnte- 
playing  alone.  Strabo  (I.e.)  in  speaking  of  these 
innon^ions  does  not  mention  the  oiAySiti,  but 
etatee  tbal  tha  eontoet  of  dtham-playere  (Ki$aptv- 
to/)  was  added,  while  Pausanias  asf!'i.'ns  d  e  in- 
troduction of  this  contest  to  the  eighth  Pythiad. 
One  of  the  nrasical  contests  at  the  Pythian  games 
in  which  only  flute  and  cithara-players  took  part, 
waa  the  so-called  p6fUis  Xli9ucos^  which,  at  least 
in  anbseqncnt  times,  eontisied  ef  live  parts,  viz. 

k$fd.Kpov<Tis,  iuTTfipa^   KaraKf\tu<rfi6s,  tauSoi  Kal 

SdtcTuKot,  and  avpiyyts.  The  whole  of  this  yofios 
waa  a  nrasical  deecripdon  of  tlie  figbt  of  Apollo 
with  the  dratfon  and  of  his  victory  ovrr  the 
monster.  (Strebo,te.)  A  somewhat  ditfcrent  ac- 
coant  of  Um  parts  of  ttik  vfyiH  is  given  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  {AryMm.  od  f^tk.)  and  by 

PoUac  (iv.  7d,  8i,  »4). 
Beaidee  thoe  innovations  b  the  muiieal  con- 

t-  -t?  wh'ch  wore  made  in  the  finl  Pythiad,  such 
gymnastic  and  equestrian  gamn  as  were  then 
CQstomafy  at  Olympia,  were  either  revived  at 
Delphi  or  introdnced  for  the  first  time.  The 
chariotoiace  with  four  horses  was  not  introduced 
till  the  lecond  Pythiad.  x.  7.  §  3.)  Some 

pmn  OB  the  other  hand  wane  adopted,  whkh  had 
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not  yet  been  pacttsed  at  Olympia,  viz.  the 
9o\tx6s  and  the  SfavAer  for  boys.    In  the  first 

Pythiad  the  victors  received  xp^f^f^  as  their 
prise,  but  in  the  second  a  chaplet  was  established 
as  the  reward  for  the  vieton.  (Pans,  and  Schol. 

(id  Phi'l.  f.c.)  The  Scholiasts  on  Pindar  reckon 
the  first  Pythiad  from  this  introduction  of  the 
cbapUt,  and  their  system  has  been  foTlowcd  by 
most  modem  chronologer'*,  though  Pansanias  ex- 
pressly assigns  this  institution  to  the  aeoond 
Pythiad.  (Sea  Clinton,  P.  H.  p.  1 .05  ;  Kranse, 
/>te  Nem.,  Sic.  p.  21,  &c.)     The  arAySio, 

which  was  introduce!  in  the  first  Pythiad,  was 
omitted  at  the  wwMMt  and  ever  after,  aa  only 
eleu'ies  and  dpT^voi  had  been  sung  to  the  flute, 
which  were  tboogbt  too  melancholy  for  this  so- 
lemnity. The  rel^fmrat  or  ehariot>nce  with  foor 
horses  however  was  added  in  the  same  Pythiad. 
In  the  eighth  Pythiad  (01-  55.  3)  the  contest  in 
playing  the  cithara  withonteinginf  was  introdnced ; 
in  Pythiad  23  the  foot-race  in  anns  was  added  ; 
in  Pythiad  48  the  chariot  race  with  two  full* 
grown  horses  ((rwtipiiot  Sp6not)  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  ;  in  Pythiad  5."5  the  chariot-mce  with 
four  foals  wa.s  introduced.  In  Pythiud  61  the 
pancmtiiim  for  boys,  in  Pythiad  63  the  horee>raoa 
with  foals,  and  in  Pythiad  69  the  chariot-mco 
with  two  foals  were  introduced,  f  Pans.  /.  c.) 
Various  musical  contests  were  also  added  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  contests  in  triL"  dy  as  well  as 
in  olhcj  kinds  of  poetry  and  in  recitaliona  of  his- 
torical coHipositions  are  expressly  mentioned. 
(Philostr.  ViL  S«/<h.  ii.  27.  2  ;  Pint.  SmiMs.  ii. 
4.)  Works  of  art,  as  ^liiiatings  and  »culpture.«, 
wen  esfailntad  to  the  assembled  Greeks,  and 
prizes  were  awarded  to  those  who  had  produced 
the  finest  works.  (Plin.  xxxv.  35.)  The  niugical 
and  artistic  contests  were  at  all  times  tba  meet 
prominent  feature  of  the  Pythian  games,  and  in 
this  respect  they  even  excelled  the  Olympic 
games. 

Pnvio«u  to  01.  48  the  Pythian  games  had  been 
an  tpmmipls,  that  is,  they  had  been  eelebratiHl 
at  the  end  of  every  eighth  year  ;  but  in  01.  48.  ftf 
they  became  like  the  Olympia  a  wtrratrriplv^  i.  e. 
they  were  held  at  the  end  of  every  fimrth  year,  and 
a  Pythiad  therefore  ever  .since  the  time  that  it  was 
used  as  an  aera,  comprehended  a  >jpace  of  four  years, 
commendi^with  the  third  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
(Pans.  I.e.;  Diod.  xv.  GO  ;  compare  Clinton,  A'. /f. 
p.  195.)  Others  have,  in  opposition  to  direct 
statements,  inferred  from  Thacydides  (iv.  117, 
V.  1)  tliat  the  Pythian  games  were  held  townrds 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
Respectintr  this  controversy,  tee  Kranse,  I.e.  p. 29, 
&c.  As  fiir  the  season  of  the  Pythian  trrimes,  tin  y 
were  in  all  probability  held  in  the  spring,  and 
moat  writen  believe  that  it  was  in  the  month  of 
Bysios,  which  is  ,  ^  rr!  'o  he  the  eaine  as  the 
Attic  Munychiou.  iJ"ckh  (ad  Corp.  Inscrift, 
n.  1688)  however  has  shown  that  the  games  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Bucaiins,  which  ftillowed 
after  the  month  of  Byiiius,  and  that  this  month 
miut  be  considered  as  the  same  as  the  Attic  Mu- 
nychion.  The  pnmes  lasted  for  several  days,  as  is 
expressly  mcutioncd  by  Sophocles  ( ^7ed,  6^0,  &c.), 
but  we  do  not  know  how  many.  When  ancient 
writers  .speak  of  tie  day  of  the  Pythian  agon,  they 
are  probably  thinking  of  the  musical  <\\iim  alone, 
which  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  games, 
and  probably  took  place  on  the  7th  of  Bucatini* 
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mcrout  gsmr*  ebould  have  taken  Dioce  on  one  daj, 
Th0  ouutmuat  of  Mnuigcni  •!  tM  iwibb  «( this 

pone^rii,  must  haro  Vk  i-n  \  (  rv  gn  at,  as  un- 
doub^xiljf  ftU  the  Grt'L'ks  Mere  iUluwe«i  ut  attend. 
Tba  atetM  Mongiiiff  to  the  oniphictvnny  of  Delphi 
had  to  M  il  !  t}:i  ir  tncori  in  the  month  of  Bysiiu, 
toaic  tiioe  i*etore  the  couUMOoeincnt  <d  the  fe^val 
itaelf.  (Ddckh,  (\>rp.  iHKTt  ttC'^  All  thfon  tent 
by  the  Greeks  to  Delphi  00  t!iU  tntsuioa,  «'cre 
called  l\v99i<rrai  (Strab.  ix.  p.  404^,  a.nd  th.-  fhto- 
ries  sent  by  the  Atheniana  were  alwav^  [mrticu- 
luty  brillioBt  (SehoL  otf  Jfteo/<A.  vir.'l.m)  A» 
n-gards  ^arnfrr**^,  pmwsfinns,  and  uthi  r  Sdlt  iiiiii- 
tiea,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  reaetnbled  ui  a 
gnat  meoaora  tkeoa  of  Ol^nnpia.  A  fplccidid, 
though  friih.il.ly  in  k.>:ii<'  d<  ):r<»e  fictitimts,  dfiorip- 
tiutt  of  a  iheoria  ot  ThesMiiana  tiiar  be  read  in 
Heliodorai  (ilatf.  a  S4>. 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  mriotis  pnmt  s 
were  (M-rformed,  scarcely  anything  is  known,  with 
tb*  azception  of  some  alltuimis  in  Pindar  and  a 
few  ffnaarks  of  Plutorrh.  The  Utter  (•Sjroip.  iL  4  ; 
corap.  Philostr.  Ap<^l.  T)rrn.  ti.  10)  mvs  that  tho 
musical  contests  precvdid  the  );yuuta»tic  contests, 
■ad  from  Sophocles  it  is  dear  that  the  ^jTonoflif 
c<tnt«"«ts  prft'i"'drd  tht'  Iiiirs<>  mid  cluiri'it  raco^. 
Kvery  gtime,  roorcorer,  which  was  performed  by 
toan  and  hj  boji,  «■•  alwavo  fint  perfbraod  by 
lhr!ntt.r.  (Pint.  .«?y'"/'.  ii- '■'■) 

We  have  stated  above  that,  down  to  OL  48,  the 
Mphhuu  bad  the  nonagwuent  of  tho  Pj^iaa 
games  ;  but  of  the  manner  hi  which  they  were 
conducted  previous  to  that  time  nothing  is  known. 
M'hen  they  came  under  the  care  of  the  Amphic- 
^rMM»  ctpMia]  penona  wen  oppoiutod  iiw  tho  par* 
pose  of  e^Tidnctin);  th<»  enni<*t  and  of  nctinj*  as 
judges.  They  wi-rc  tailed  *E»i^tAjjTai  (i'lut. 
Ayw/i.  ii.  4,  vii.  6)  and  answered  to  the  Olym- 
pian Ilellanodicae.  Their  niunber  is  unknuw-ti. 
(Kiuose,  L  e.  p.  44.)  In  latw  times  it  was  decreed 
tho  Ampliii  tynf  that  king  Philip  with  the 
Thr?mliaiii  nrid  RtKotian*  shimld  undiTtakc  tin- 
management  of  the  gamoa  (Diod.  xvi.  60),  but 
■ftecoordt  sad  OTOn  nndof  too  Reomi  onpcran 
tho  AmphictyoRs  ai:aiii  np|tear  in  the  possession  of 
this  privilege.  (PhUostr.  lit.  Sopk.  ii.  27.)  The 
iwtfifKrtral  had  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and 
were  assisted  by  iu^rf€f6pot^  who  exeeutod  oar 
ptmishment  at  their  command,  and  tlms  answcrod 
to  the  Olympian  a^inau  (Lwc.  adv.  indoct.  9,  &e.) 

The  priae  given  to  the  victnrt  in  the  Pythian 
games  was  from  the  time  of  the  s<^cond  Pytliiad  a 
laurel  cbaplet ;  ao  that  they  then  became  an  itfwp 
oTofovfrifi;  while  holbn  ther  had  been  on  hrj^v 

Xp7?,uaT/TT7i.  (Pans.  x.  7.  S  3  ;  Sohol.  in  Anjiim. 
ad  J'tnd.  l*yth.)  In  additiKti  to  this  chaplet,  the 
TictM*  here,  as  at  Olympla,  rtceived  the  symbolic 
palm 'branch,  and  was  allowed  to  have  his  own 
statue  errctcd  in  the  CHsgafan  j>laiii.  (Pint.  Symp. 
viii.  4  ;  Viius.  vi.  15.  §  3,  17.  §  1  ;  Justin.  xxi\: 
7,  10.)  ^ 

The  time  when  the  I'ytliian  enmcs  ceased  to  he 
aolemoised  ia  not  ceruin,  but  they  probably  lasted 

kng  •■  tho  Olympic  garoea,  •'.  «.  down  to  the 
year  .k.  n.  394,  Iti  a.  n.  I. 01  a  cidehration  of  tho 
Pythia  is  mentioned  by  Philoatratus  (yii,  Sopk, 
H  37),  and  m  tho  timeof  fho  enpefor  Jufiu  tbey 
still  continued  to  be  IrM,  as  is  msnifi'st  from  his 
own  words.  (Jul.  Hitift.  pro  Ar^v.  p.  ii5,  n.) 

Pythian  gamoi  «f  looi  importance  were  celebrated 
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in  a  emit  manr  oth(*T  plac*^  wrcro  rbe  wwtlu^ 
of  Apt^Uu  w&i  uns%Auixd  ;  suid  'Jlh  ^2.3011%  U  Dd- 
pbi  are  sometime*  distinguished  from  tihaa  }ma 
Pytliia  by  ihf  aJditio:.  uf  ihf  words  ir  ^tXt^ 
llai  as  by  tar  the  greater  aumbor  af  tiie  hma 

wnttTS,  ajid  art-  only  knonii  fn^n:  cfi:i.»  or  bsii^"  > 
ticms,  wa  shall  only  give  a  liai  of  tbe  piaees  visen 
they  won  held      Aorym  in  Gollia,  A|thndiiusi 
in  Caria,  Antiochia,  Caixhae*  in  tbe  isiaad  «i  Casi 
(Athen.x.  p.  4.^6,  4*T7>,  Cartba^-  (TtrtulL  Sttn. 
6),  Cibyra  in  Pitngia,  Delos  ^liuicys.  Perv^. 
.^27),  Emisa  in  Syria,  Hiempolis  in  Pbrv^ 
Moj^neaia,  Megara  (.SchoL  OfJ  /'it^i.  .Wss.  v.  JW. 
Oi.  xiii  155  ;  Phiioatr.  Ki^  ^siopk.  1.  .»>,  JNUk&i, 
Neopelii  in  Itidy,  NicMn  m  BUhyaiaw  NioMiia. 
P.'rgjimu*  in  Mysia,  Pert*?  in  Ptmipljyl'o.  P-.r 
thus  on  the  Propontiit,  iMidimrapoUa  a  lOacr, 
Sido  in  FMnphylia,  ^^lcyon  (PM.  Ot  nL  HS, 
with  ibf  Siliul.  ;  A'eai.  ix.  51),  Tal-a  h  Cir  ^. 
Theesalonice  in  Macedonia,  m  Tbraoe,  I  hviara, 
and  TraUoo  in  Lydia,  Trtpt^  oa  the  3Ha<aniir 
in  Garia.  (Kraume,  Di»  Fj/mitrng  Ntmtm  mtd  ItA- 
tnim,  pp.  1—106.)  [L.8.J 
PV  THIA.    [OfcAcvn  M,     837,  a.J 
PYTHII  (T^oi),  called  UmiSmt  io  the  W 
dacmoiiian  diaUft  (Photius,  jl  r.'^,  wm*  iwr- 
sons  appointed  by  the  Spartan  kiogSi  tae  bj  md, 
as  niMKngers  to  tho  twapk  of  Dtlpla  (Basapi- 
■woi  ii  Af\(f>ovi).    Their  office  wai  hii:^!y  b'iPCTr- 
abk  and  important :  tbey  were  always  tlie  ae» 
nwtai  of  dio  Spartan  kings.  (Hend.  n.  S7 ;  Xaa. 
Hep.  Lae.  xr.  5  ;  Miillet,  Dor.  iii  1.  §  5  ) 

PYXIS, rfim.  PYX IDULA  {wi^is^d^nfh 
Bior),  a  casket ;  a  jewel-box.  ( Mart  ix.  38.) 
Quiatilian  (viii.  6.  §  35)  pndaeao  this  tern  bs  sl 
example  (>{  catacbrrsis,  betsmse  it  pfop^rJy  ieL-.  V^ 
that  which  woa  made  uf  box  (ri^^n),  hul  ra^  if- 
plied  to  things  of  similar  form  aad  av  wait  <l 
any  other  material.  In  fatt,  the  caikfls  17. 
the  ladies  of  ancient  times  kepi  their  jeveit  sw! 
elber  oraaawata,  won  aaido  of  gold,  nlm,  twt, 

mothor-of-fifarl,  tortoise-shell.  A:c.  They  'vn  :.bw 
much  enriched  with  acolpture.  A  sliver  caoo, 
2  iwt  long,  1^  wide.  Mid  1  deep,  most  eUmrnt^ 
iidomed  with  figures  in  bas~rebri^  is  described  hr 
fidttiger.  (^mo,  toL  L  pp.  64 — 80.  piste  iii.) 
The  annexed  woodcut  (fnm  Amt,  d^Enolfom, 
ii.  tab.  7)  reprennti  a  vofjr  phua  jowel-boz,  oat  ti 
vrhichadovaiiaitnoliMafifaaBdwilkt.  ^a* 


deposited  bis  heard  fa  a  valuable  pyxis,  whai  kt 

sha  ved  for  the  first  time.    [  R  .\  r  b  a  .  ] 

The  same  tenn  ia  ajpplied  to  boxes  used  to  <■»- 
tain  drago  or  poioan  (Gml  j*n  Chdim^  lS--3>; 

Qnintil.  vi.  3.  §  C.5)  ;  and  to  ra-^tal??c  ringi  «»- 
ployed  in  machinenr.  (Plia.  ii.N,  xriii.  11.  k 
29.)  CJ.T.] 


Q. 

QUADRAGE'SIMA,  the  foriHtK  t^{^ 
imported  goods,  was  the  imiinary  niie  ui  tbe  P<^ 
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I  riiim,  (S  i  t.  Tfffxtf.  1.  ;  QuintiL  Dedam.  359  ; 
SrmmaclL  EfMti.  v.  iVl,  fJO.)    Tacitus  {Ann.  xiii. 
51 )  cojs  that  the  Quadni^'esimu  wii«  aboiuhed  by 
Ncio  iod  bod  iu>:  Uen  impoaed  iigiUa  (waarf 
iftUitio  fjHndmffrnnme)  •  but  it  appears  most  pro- 
baUe  that  this  QuAdragcsima  abolished  by  Nero 
«iu  not  the  Porumam,  but  the  tex  imposed  by 
r.iH-ula  (Suet.  Col.  40)  of  the  forti.-th  part  nf  tlie 
>iiiue  oC  &U  property,  xespectiog  which  there  was 
any  k«<«iiit.    That  t]i«  kttd  is  the  mora  probable 
c|4r.  en  appe  ars  from  the  fact,  that  we  never  read 
d  this  tax  npoa  law-suits  after  the  time  of  Nero, 
whfla  the  Ibnnar  one  is  mentioned  to  the  latest 
times  <tf  the  empune^   ConiidanUa  diflkul^,  how- 
•"v»-r.  Has  aris»Mi    \n  eonspqtience  of  some  of  the 
*.*nuA  uf  Galbii  iiaving  Quudrtu/etima  Itemiua  upon 
tfccni,  whicb  »  mppoacd  by  some  writen  to  con* 
'•ri.t!ici  the  passagi*  of  Tacitus,  and  by  others  to 
\t%}%ic  that  Guiba  uboliahed  the  (Quadragesima  of 
the  pc«^oriniii.    The  woids,  however,  do  not  necei- 
»an!y  imply  this  ;  it  was  common  in  seasons  of 
•cutity  aibd  want,  or  as  an  act  of  special  £svoor,  for 
tW  emperon  to  rmmi  oettain  tuee  (or  s  certdn 
period,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  coins  of  Galba 
were  struck  in  commemoration  of  such  a  remis^^inn, 
*im1  net  of  an  abolition  of  the  tax.    (See  liur- 
vaaaa^  d*  Vedigai.  ^  64,  &c,  who  controverts  the 
•pmioas  of  SpaaheuBy  d»  Prosit  tt  Ut»  Numitm. 
▼oL  il  p.  549.) 
QUADRANS.   [As,  pp.  140,  b,  141,  a.] 
QUADHANTAL,  or  AMPHORA  QUAD- 
IlANTAL,  or  AHPIIORA  only,  was  the  prinei- 
1«1  Renaa  meoaim  of  capacity  kr  floufa.   All  the 
Il'-'Uian  nirjisiirfs  of  capacity   were  fuundt-d  on 
weight,  and  thus  ihe  amphcwa  was  originally  the 
ipaceocci^ied  by  eighty  poonde  of  wine.  (Festus, 

There  is  also  preserved  to  u»  by  Ft'stns  (s.  r. 
^ttflo  Pomitra^  p.  246,  Miillcr),  a  pkblstitum 
I  \\e  ^Qiiyi)  of  unknown  dato,  rt-milatiiig  the  weights 
sod  measurrg,  to  the  following  ttTfct :  —  Kx  jum- 
fHtUtcuff  qutbrns  hac  tempetiate  popuiua  mtitr 
cocMgwlMr  serfohMi,  wU  quadnutal  tint 
Of^orrrn/a  jxmdo  liet :  cwigim  vini  drrem  p.  fi.  v. 
P^"^)  net :  lejt  tenUiri  cvaytus  $iet  vmi  ;  duode- 
f^^^B^imla  tadaii  quadrmkd  nd  •nrf.'^tiwt 
1%  ll.al  tlie  tjuMlr  mtal  should  contain  i\0  pounds 
01  wme*,  aiKi  the  am^im  10  ;  and  that  the  scxta- 
n«  ihottld  be  l*6th  of  the  congita^  and  l-4Bth  of 
the  qaadnuUal.    The  quadrantiil  was  subdivided 
2  ttnute^  8  eomfO^  48  ses^arii,  96  hnninat^ 
192  qmarlarii,  384  acetahtUa^  570  c^othi,  and  2304 
•^Noe.  As  compared  with  the  Roman  dry  lueaiiurc, 
the  qmdnudal  was  thrcf  times  tlio  mij<tiui>.  The 
only  measure  larger  than  the  quadrumiai  was  the 
of  20  amphetM,  which  waa  used,  as  well  aa 
to«  smphora  itself,  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a 
Tuieyard.   (Cutava;  oom^.  Ampuoaa  sub  hu.] 
The  iiaadiantal  wai  cooneeted  with  the  mea- 
Wfes  of  length,  by  the  law,  that  it  was  the  cube 
®f  the  ilaot,  wbeuce  itx  name  q^mdrantai^  or,  as 
writers  giTe  it  (u^ing  the  Oredc  a^Stfot  iu- 
*^  of  the  Loio  9iMidra«lal)  ^mfion  tabtu. 

*  The  Romans  were  a  wore  that  there  is  a  differ- 
*M»  hi  the  specific  gmvitf  of  wine  and  of  water, 
*ni  \n  the  di III  rent  sorts  of  each,  ) 'U.  for  the  sake 
of  sioiphcity,  they  regarded  them  as  of  the  same 
*P<*ifte  fnvity:  whoi,  ttowever,  they  wished  a 
^ny  exna  dct«i»iii«lian>  they  wed  mm  water. 
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(Cato,  R.  R.  67  ;  Gell.  i  20  ;  Priidail.  Cbm.  db 
Mens,  rf  Fmd.  rv.  59—63 :  — 

**  Pes  lonijo  in  spatio  latoque  altoque  notptiir : 
Angulus  ut  par  sit,  qui^  chiudit  linea  triplex, 
Qtiatuor  ct  medium  quadris  eingatnr  inaDe : 

Anipliora  fit  ciibus,  qimm  ne  violare  liceret, 
Siicravere  Jovi  Tarpeio  in  nionte  Quirites." 

A  standard  model  of  the  Amphora  was  kept 
with  great  care  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the 
Capitol,  and  was  called  amjtliora  Copitolina  (  Pris- 
cian.  i.e.;  (rapitolin.  Maximin.  4).  There  &till 
exists  a  congius  which  professes  to  have  l>ecn  ronda 
according  to  this  standard.  [Congius.]  For  a 
full  account  of  tbij  coogiit^eee  H.  Haee,  AbkamdU 
d.  Deri.  Akad.  IH'IA. 

There  are  two  question*  of  ytxy  great  interest 
connected  with  the  Roman  rpiadranta! ;  iiaim  ly, 
(1),  whether  the  equality  to  the  cubic  foot  was 
originally  exact,  or  only  approximate,  wid  (2), 
whi'thtr  thiTi'  w.'id  any  exact  ratio  bt-twi-i  n  the 
Roiaan  and  the  Grecian  measures.  The  full  diso 
eoaeion  of  these  questions  would  he  inconsistent 
both  with  the  limits  and  with  the  chief  object  of 
this  work.  A  general  statement  of  the  matter's  in 
dispute  will  be  found  under  Mknslha,  p.  /oi. 
It  may  here  be  added  that,  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  ori'f'f/'i/f'/  any  precise  m-.n  li<  twppn  the 
Greek  and  iioniau  measures  of  capacity,  they  were 
at  Icaetie  neariy  related  to  one  amither,  that,  whoi 
the  two  systems  nuue  tn  exist  »ide  by  side,  it  was 
found  easy  to  establish  the  following  detinite  ratios. 
Of  the  liquid  meaMvee  ;  the  Roman  amphora^  oit 
(juadranfii/,  wns  C-.'iths  of  the  Aei;inrtan,  aiid 
2-3rds  of  the  Attic  amphora  or  metrtU* ;  and  tho 
congiut  tt  the  Rmnan  system  was  equal  to  tba 
Xovf  of  the  Attic.  Again,  comparing  the  Ronutn 
liquid  with  the  Gre«k  dry  measures,  the  oiWruntof 
was  I-8rd  of  the  Aeginetan,  and  one  half  of  the 
Attic,  medimnus.  Consequently,  of  the  dry  measures, 
the  iiumHus  (which  was  l-.'5rd  of  the  quaJrauUU) 
was  1-i^lh  of  the  A^nctan,  and  1-Uth  of  the  Attic, 
niedimnu.  The  eoonccting  »ul*ordinate  unit  in  all 
thpse  sets  of  measures  is  the  Roman  arrturitUt  of 
KiHA  part  <^ the  amffiiu^  which  was  introduced  into 
the  Greek  system  under  the  name  of  f/tanft,  and 
which  Rtands  to  the  several  measures  now  mOR- 
tiooed  in  the  following  r»'!ations :  — 

1.  l.i<juid  .Mca.^urcs.  • 

The  Roman  quadratUal   =    48  sextarii 
M  Attic  m0htt9%         m>   12  ^ 
„  AcgiBotaa  ,  120  ,» 

2.  Drjf  Mmmtm, 

The  Roman  imdius        5=    1 6  sextuit 
„    Attic  medimnua       0  6<> 
„    Aeginetan  „         ^  144  „ 

The  ii<rrf\s^  or  Roman  $$a1ttnm»^  is  not  to  he  con* 

founded  with  the  geiiiiiuc  Attic  ticrtvi  or  firth 
of  the  medimnuSf  w  hich  was  equal  to  the  Roman 
modius.  (On  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  sub< 
ject,  see  Biickh,  cc.  iti.  xi  XT. — xvii.) 

From  the  pieced inp  r-nmrks  it  will  b<»  sfi'n 
that  the  only  saf.  mode  ul  computing  the  cyiilent 
of  the  amphora  in  terms  of  our  own  measures  of 
capacity  i.s  liy  di  dm  injf  it  fioni  the  value  alri'ady 
assigned  to  the  Roman  pomid,  on  the  authority 
chiefly  of  the  coins.   That  value  may  He  taken,  in 

nmiid  niillil(er«i.  at   ^O.'O       1  r*.     Now   iht-  iiil- 

pcrial  gallon  contains  70,uuo  gmios.  Tbcrclore 

9»  2 
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perial gallons,  or  a  litUe  more  tbaa  5f  gallons,  or 

than  5  gall  -iis  and  C  jiiiits.    If  wc  were  to  niakf 
th«  compuution  directly  from  the  congiiu  of  Ve»- 
we  alionld  baw  a  aMBftwIiat  higbflr  raliw  ; 

which,  as  ha» already  Wen  shown  under  Pondera, 
arwet  prolMibly  from  a  source  of  error.    On  the 
other  hand,  tbo  eotnputation  from  tlie  Roman  cu}>ic 
foot  '.'ives  a  somewhat  ImWit  value  [Pondkra]  ; 
but,  aa  already  btiniaicd,  it  i*  verj-  doubtlul 
whether  the  tree  eontent  of  the  araphora  wa«  ex- 
nct'y  :i  ciihic  f  M)t,  and  in  fact,  If  lUkrkh  be  rit;ht, 
it  was  a  little  more.    At  all  eveiiU,  the  \a!uc  of  5 
gallont  6  pinta  It  quite  near  enough  to  the  truth 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  clawicn'.  studf^nL  (See 
the  Tables.)    On  the  other  hand,  if  wl»  were  to 
rwkoD  the  ^uadnrntnU  at  exactly  6  gallon!,  and 
crtns^fqnfntlv  the  srrf'iriu^  whidi  is  ihc  small  unit 
of  the  system,  at  r  xactly  1  jiiiit  (iiiati-ad  of  *96) 
wc  should  dbtmn  a  system  sn  extremely  simple, 
and  with  so  small  a  lim  '    f  error  (namely  less 
than         in  a  pint),  that  it  %\  ould  probably  be 
allowable  to  adopt  it  in  the  ordinary  reading  of  the 
r'a«^:r  niithnrs  ;   iiidiuatini:,  however,  the  mall 
erri>r,  by  prefix  in c  in  ea<  h  la-^e  the  wordsa  fiMfe 
tkan;  and  con-K  tin^'  it,  when  the  numbers  are  lar^e, 
by  tnkin-  fr  in  fh-  r.  suit  1  25th  of  it»elf.  [P.S.j 
"  QUADIirOAll    [Clhkts,  p.  379.] 
QIJAI)R10\'TUS.  [DENARitTs.1 
{}  I '  A  I)  HI  HK'M  ES.    [  N  AVI8,  p.  785,  b.] 
(^UA'DUUPES.  [PAurKRiKH.] 
QUADROPLATOR'ES,  public  informers  or 
acru4*TK  were      called,  either  because  they  re- 
ceived a  fourth  lart  of  the  criminal's  property,  or 
because  those  wno  were  convicted  wcr^'  condemned 
to  pay  fourfold  {quadrupli  damnari)^  as  in  cases  of 
violation  of  the  laws  respecting  gambling,  usury, 
&C.  (Pseudo-Ascon,  in  Cic.  Divin.  p.  1 10,  »n  V^err. 
ii.  p.  208,  ed.  Orelli ;  FeatiM»  «. «.)    We  know 
that  on  some  occasiont  the  aecvaer  reeeited  a 
fonrth  part  of  the  property  «f  the  accused  (Tac. 
J  tin.  ir.  21) ;  but  the  other  explanation  of  the  word 
may  also  be  correct,  beraoM  nem«rt,  who  violated 
the' law,  were  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  ftnr  times 
the  amount  of  the  loan.   (Cato,  dc  Ht  ItusL  iniL) 
When  the  general  right  of  acenMtion  was  gitren, 
the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  pprinL'in;;  tip  of  the 
Quadroplatoree,  is  uncertain  ;  but  originally  all 
finet  went  into  the  common  tnaimy,  and  while 
tliat  was  the  ens-'  the  accusations  no  doubt  were 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  state.    (Niebubr,  J  list. 
t/Rame^  vol  til  p.  87.)   R*en  under  the  republic 
an  aceu-ation  of  a  public  officer,  who  had  merited 
it  by  hie  crimes,  was  considered  a  senriw  ren- 
deied  to  the  state ;  the  name  of  Qoadmplatores 
aeems  to  have  been  given  by  way  of  contempt  to 
mercenary  or  false  accusers.  (Cic.  JJic.  ii.  7,  c.  Verr. 
ii.  7;  Pbmt  Ptn.  L  2. 10  ;  Lit.  iiL  72.)  Seneca 
rh  urf.  vii.  25)  calls  those  who  s  ui^jht  great 
returns  for  small  favours,  Quwiruphdores  bcnefi- 
eiofwN  saomw. 

Qt^\nHUPUCATTO.  [AcTin.J 
gU.ADRUSSIS.  [As.] 
QUAESTIONES,  QUAESTIONES  PER- 
PETUAE.     [Juouc,  b;  Praetok, 

p.  957,  a.  J  , 

QUAESTOR  i«  a  name  which  waa  given  to 
two  distinct  classes  of  Ilonian  officer?.  It  is  de- 
rived from  ottoCT-o,  and  V  arro  (De  Ling.  Lat.  v. 
81  giret  a  definitioa  which  embraces  the  pcineipal 
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fimctions  of  both  classes  of  officers :  "  Qtiaestarts 
a  quaerendo,  qni  eoaqnirM«nt  pnblieas  pecnnias  ct 

m^deficia."  The  one  cla^s  therefore  h*J  t>  do 
with  the  collecting  and  keeping  of  the  public  tt- 
venues,  and  die  otboa  were  a  kind  ef  paUic  ae- 
cusers.  The  fonncr  bore  the  name  of  (jHat^kura 
damd^  the  latter  of  quaettoru  petrriddii,  (1%  I 
tit  2.  a.  2.  §22,23.) 

The  f/Uiifsi>irejs  jKtrririilll  were,  as  we  hare  csid, 
public  accusers,  two  in  number,  who  conducted  tbe 
accusation  of  peneos  gniltj  of  nraidcr  er  aav  ether 
capital  offence,  and  carried  the  y^rntersce  int^  ete- 
cution.   (Festus,  s.  c.  Parici  and  Q*kie*fy*v5  ;  Liv. 
iL  41;  Konys.  tiU.  77.)    There  are  many  points 
which  might  make  us  inclined  to  b.-li' ^e  that  the 
quacstores  parricidii  and  the  duumviri  perdael- 
lionis  were  the  same  officers  ;  but  a  dosor  eiimi> 
nation  shows  that  the  former  were  a  permantnt 
magistracy,  while  the  latter  were  appointed  only 
on  special  eroetfteneies.    [See  PsboI/ELLioms 
Dui;mviri.]  AH  te^timnTiics  agree  that  these  pub- 
lic accusers  exisU-d  at  Home  daring  the  period  if 
the  kinffs,  though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  by 
which  king  they  were  instituted  CFest  /.c;  Tacit 
Anncd.  xl  22;  Dig.  1.  tit.  13),       some  roentiMi 
them  in  the  rei^u  of  Romulus  and  others  in  that 
of  Xunia.    When  Ulpian  take*  it  for  certain  tbt 
they  occurred  in  the  time  of  Tullus  llosliliaa.  he 
appears  to  confound  them,  like  other  writers,  with 
the  duumviri  perducllionis,  who  in  this  redacted 
as  judges  in  the  case  of  Horatius,  who  had  shin 
his  sister.    During  the  kinglr  period  there  rai-> 
no  instancf  in  which  it  could  be  said  with  any 
ccruinty,  that  the  quaestores  parricidii  took  a  part 
As  thna  everything  ia  so  uncertain,  and  as  Iste 
writers  are  guilty  of  such  manifest  confiisieas,  we 
can  say  no  more  than  that  sncl  pnWie  aeoMfs 
existed,  and  infer  from  the  anaioiry  of  later  times 
that  they  were  appointed  by  ^  populus  on  tee 
presentation  of  the  king.    In  the  early  period  ef 
the  republic  the  quae#t/^ires  p;irricidii  npf-ear  to  have 
become  a  standing  office,  whkh,  like  others,  v*m 
held  only  for  one  year.  (Lir.  iii  2*,  25.)  They 
were  appointed  by  the  populuo  or  the  curios  oo 
the  presentation  of  the  consuls.    (Dig.  1.  tic  2. 
s.  2.  §  23 ;  Tacit  tes.)  "When  these qnaeeterc*  dis> 
covered  that  a  capital  offence  had  been  conimit!p4 
they  had  to  bring  the  charge  before  the  comita 
for  trial.  (Lit.  iii.  24 ;  Dionys.  tiiL  7*.)  They  eee- 
vokcd  the  comitia  throu;;h  the  person  of  a  trum- 
peter, who  proclaimed  the  day  ol  meeting  from  thf 
capitol,  at  the  gates  of  the  eity,  and  at  the  hoow  «f 
the  accused.  (Varro,<fe  Limg.  IjOt  vL  90,  ♦■'1.  Mfil- 
ler.)  When  the  sentence  had  been  pronounc*^  bj 
the  people,  the  quaestores  parricidii  exeenied  it? 
thus  they  threw  Spurius  Cawsins  frmn  the  Tar.-  nn 
rock.   (Dionys-  viii,  77  ;  Liv.  li.  41 ;  Cic.  <*V  /?' 
PM,  il  56.)    They  were  mentioned  in  the  Im 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  after  the  tim--  of  \h 
decemvirate  they  still  continued  to  be  appointfd, 
though  probably  no  longer  by  the  cnriea,  bat  eitbtf 
in  the  comitia  centitriata  or  tribuUv,  which  tier 
therefore  must  also  have  had  t!ie  right  to  assenil-l< 
in  eases  of  emefgeney.  (Varro.  dt  lAmg,  LaL  ti&) 
This  a|lfcar8  to  be  implied  in  the  jt.ntrraenS  of 
Tacitus,  that  in  the  year  447  a  u  they  m« 
created  by  the  people  without  any  preaeiitauoa  of 
the  consuls.    From  the  year        b.  t\  th.-y  are>» 
longer  mentioned  in  Koman  hij^tory.  .ii  their  fii*^ 
tions  were  gradually  transferred  to  tlie  triiuBTiri 
capitales.  (VaL  Max.  t.  4.  §  7,  viii.  4.  $  2  j  SaUa^ 
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55  ;  Triumviri  Capital  ks\  aiul  partly  to 
le  ardilcd  and  tribunct.   (Aboilbs,  Iribumi  ; 
ti«buhr,  Ilitt.  *>/  Romt,  voL  uL  p.  44  ;  Zachariae, 
W&s,  al9  €>rdner,  &c.  roL  U.     147,  &c.)  The 
uae»cores  porricidii  have  not  onJr  been  confounded 
•  iih  liie  duumviri  perduellionia,  bui  also  with  the 
tumtntm  dMsici  (Tacit,  i. «. ;  Zonar.  viL  1 3«  &c.X 
t  thi<  proliaMy  oning  to  the  fa»t,  that  they 
■*ased  Co  be  appointed  at  auch  an  early  period,  and 
hax  tiM  two  Iciada  of  tjucfton  are  iddom  <li«* 
ii.gtiiiibpd  ill  ancient  writin>r«  by  thi  ir  charactcr- 
u4k  cpitbeta.     (Becker,  HamUt*  <Ur  Jiiim,  AUtrtL 
roL  ii.  pi.  iL  p.  228,  &c.) 

Tb«  qmmgtaret  eiassiei  were  officers  entrusted 
wkh.  th^  cnrp  of  the  p-iblic  money.  It  i»  cstaMished 
by  the  i.l^^ro&t  p-js^iblc  evidence,  that  during  the 
k  injdy  period  this  magistracy  did  not  exist  ( Liv.  iv. 
4  ;  P!  It.  Popl.  12),  nnd  it  would  socm  that  acon- 
^'idembW  time  elapsed  after  tho  cxpuUioa  of  the 
k ine«,  befevB  this  magistracy  wm  iiutitntod.  Their 
ciiitinguLihing^  epith<'l  cLisiici  is  not  nn^iitioned  by 
anj  kacieat  writer,  except  Lydiu  {DcMag,  i.  27), 
«o»  kowrer  givat  an  ftbanid  mterpreUUion  of  it. 
Xiebuhr(vol.  iL  p.  430)  refers  it  to  their  having  been 
ckcl«d  by  the  centuries  ever  since  tho  time  of  Va- 
lerim  Publicola,  who  is  said  to  have  first  instituted 
the  offieo.    <Pbt.  Pu'i.  12.)    They  were  at  first 
tuVy  l*-"  \n  nTiTnlx-r,  and  of  coi;r^f>  tik'-ii  only  from 
tlie  putxu.  10.114.    A&  the  seiuitc  had  the  supreme 
otiajRiotaitMB  «f  the  finanesi,  the  quiotton  were 
•.u  sorn*"  Tn'^r»-iir<^  tuily  its  agents  or  pnymaster^,  for 
t.iejr  could  not  dispose  ot  any  part  of  the  public 
Bwaoy  withottt  being  directed  bjtke  Miiatep  Their 
dct.^'s  coiis»'qu(.M)tIy  consisted  in  making  the  ni'ces- 
pofiaeatA  from  the  aerarium,  and  receiving 
nveniUflL   Of  both  thej  had  to  keep 
ccrriv:  acc0»,ints  in  i\\v'\r  inbulae puLiicw.  (Polyb. 
vi.  13.)    Demands  which  any  one  might  have  on 
theaerariuni,  and  ouljtuuiiiig  debts  were  likewise 
rp^stercd  by  them.    (Pseudo-Ascoiu  ?»  Verrin.  p. 
I  'n.  Onlli  ;  Pint.  Ctt.  Min.  27.)     Fines  to  be 
ju'd  to  the  public  treasury  were  registered  and  ex- 
•clid  hf  thorn.    (Liv.  xxxviii.  60  ;  Tacit  Annal. 
xin.  23.)     Another  branch  of  tlieir  duties  which 
however  was  likewise  connecttxl  with  tiie  tr(»suij, 
«M  to  provide  the  proper  ■eeommodatione  for 
fuiViirn  aniKisgador^  aini  siirli  pTsoi's  as  were  eon- 
!  tt.t«d  mith  tho  republic  by  ties  of  public  hos> 
pitality.    Lastly  they  were  chai^|ed  with  the  care 
of  the  burials  and  monuments  of  distinguished 
ra*a,  the  expenses  for  which  hud  been  decreed  by 
t^e  senate  to  be  defrayed  by  the  tica*ury.    In  the 
•enrittm,  and  eiHiaeqaeiitly  under  the  superintend^ 
tncpof  the  quaestor?,  were  kept  the  books  in  which 
tie  scjiatus-cotuulta  were  registered  (Joseph.  AuL 
J*d.  xir.  10. 10  I  Plat.  Cfaf  Mm,  17),  while  the 
on;;iial  dccnmenti   were  in  the  kcejiinsj  of  the 
•edilea,  until  Augustus  transferred  the  care  of  them 
•In  to  the  quaestors.  (tNon  Ous.  Ik.  S6.) 

In  the  Tear  u.  r.  421  the  ninnber  of  quaestors 
nroi  doubled,  and  the  tribunes  tried  to  effect  by  an 
•"HsidiDMit  of  the  kw  that  a  part  (probably  two; 
of  thequaestores  should  be  plebeions.  (Liv.  iv.  43  ; 
Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  430,  &.c.)  This  attempt  wasin- 
d*.-«d  frustmted,  but  the  interrex  L.  Papirius  oifectcd 
a  compromise,  that  the  election  should  not  ho  fe> 
•trietrd  to  fitlier  order.  Aft>  r  th's  law  wns  car- 
ried, eirven  yean  p(i«»ed  without  any  plebeian 
^ng  elected  to  the  otBco  of  qnaeotor,  nnttf  in  B.  c 
^W,  three  of  the  four  quaestors  were  plebeians. 
ilif,  ir.  51.)   A  person  who  had  held  the  oiiice 
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of  qnaestor  had  undoubtedly,  ai  m  falter  timet,  tho 

right  to  tak  •  his  seat  in  the  senate,  unless  he  was 
excluded  as  unworthy  by  the  next  censors.  And 
this  was  probably  tho  reason  why  tho  patricians  so 
dctenninatcly  opposed  the  admission  of  plebeians 
to  this  office.  [SaNATt/S.]  Henceforth  the  con- 
suls, whenever  they  took  the  field  agauist  an  enemy, 
were  accompanied  by  one  quaestor  each,  who  at 
tirst  hod  only  to  su^rintcnd  the  sale  of  the  booty, 
the  prodneo  of  which  was  either  divided  among 
the  legion,  or  was  transferred  to  the  aerarium. 
(Liv.  iv,  53.)  Subsequently  however  wo  find 
that  these  quaestors  aliso  kept  the  funds  of  the 
anny,  which  they  had  received  fiora  the  treoMurj 
at  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  their  pay  ;  they 
were  in  fact  the  pay  masters  in  the  array.  (Polyb. 
ri.  39.)  The  two  oth^  quaeston,  who  remained 
at  Rome,  continued  to  dinhnrpe  the  same  duties 
as  before,  and  were  distingtiished  (com  those  who 
aeeompanicd  the  eooeols  by  the  epithet  orAoal.  In 
the  year  n.  c.  2f>5,  after  the  Romans  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy,  and  when,  in  conse- 
qaenee,  the  administration  of  the  treasury  and  the 
ntising  of  the  revenues  become  more  labonons  and 
important,  the  number  of  f|uaestors  was  aeftin 
doubled  to  eight  (Lyd.  de  Mu>i.  i.  27  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
lib.  15;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  b'45)  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  henceforth  their  number  continued  to  be 
increased  iit  proportion  as  the  empire  became  ex- 
tended. One  of  tho  eight  quaestors  was  appobted 
liy  lot  to  the  qnnr^ftint  ost'cnsia^  a  mo»t  laborious 
and  important  post,  as  he  had  to  provide  Homo 
with  eora.    (Ck,  firo  S$»t  17.) 

Besides  tht»  quaestor  o^tiellsi:*,  who  resided  at  Ostia, 
three  other  quaeston  were  distributed  in  Italy  to 
raise  those  parts  of  tho  revenne  which  were  not 
farmed  by  the  publicanl,  nnd  to  control  tho  latter. 
One  of  them  resided  at  Cales,  and  tfie  two  others 
probably  in  towns  on  the  Upper  Sea.  (Cic  in  I'ai. 
5.)  The  two  remaining  quaeston,  who  weie  lent 
to  Sicilr',  nr"  sf>'>ke!\  of  V>e!ow. 

Sulla  in  his  dictatorship  raised  the  number  of 
quaestors  to  twenty,  that  he  m%ht  have  a  hirge 
luunber  of  candidates  for  the  senate  (xrn'ifui  e-i  - 
plentlOf  Tacit  Aniuii.  xL  22),  and  Julius  Caesar  even 
to  forty.  (Dion  Cast,  xltii  47, 51.)  In  the  year 
B.C.  4f>  no  qua'^stors  were  elected,  and  Ca  -:ir 
transferred  the  keeping  of  the  aeiarium  to  the 
aedilet.  From  this  time  ftrward  tho  treatuiy  was 
sometimes  entrusted  to  the  piaeton,  tomethnes  to 
the  practorii,  and  sometimes  agnin  to  qtmestor<*. 
[Aer.irium.]  (Quaestors  however,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  tho  provinoes,  occur  d  wn  to  the  lutej>t 
period  of  the  empin^.  S>me  i<f  them  bore  the  t  tie 
of  cuiidnJuii  pritiCi//iif  aud  tiieir  only  duty 
to  read  in  the  senate  the  comronaicatMins  which 
the  princeps  had  to  nnke  to  this  assembly  (f/^ni 
pri$tcipaUt,  qiitUdat  prtHcipit^  Dig.  1.  tiL  13.  $  2 
and  4  %  Lyd.*dls  M*4r.  L  ^  ;  Lanqind.  Jbg,  Sev. 
■I.T  ;  Plin.  E/  isf.  vii.  IG).  From  the  time  of  tho 
etjipcror  Claudius  all  quaestors,  on  entering  their 
office,  were  obh'gnd  to  give  gladiatorial  games  to 
the  people,  at  their  own  expense,  whereby  the 
office  became  inaccessible  to  any  one  except  tho 
wealtbimt  tndividoiUs.  (Suet  Ciaud.  24  ;  Tacit 
Atmai.  Le.  xiiu  6  :  Suet  Domit.  4  ;  Lamprid, 
.f/,'.r.  StP.  43.)  When  riiiutatitiiio|,h'  liad  be- 
cauit:  the  second  capital  ul  tiia  empire,  it  ivceived 
IQco  Rome  iti  quaosten^  who  had  to  give  games  to 

th"  p!'"y>'-  on  enterinsj  npnn  their  ottice  ;  bt.t 
they  wtxe  probably,  like  the  praetors,  elected  bY 
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the  Mnatc  aiid  only  annoHncrd  to  the  emperor. 
(  Becker,  JIandb.  tier  Rom.  A  llcHk.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
332,       ;  W«lter,OlBieA.  des  Horn.  Bechts,  pi  371.) 

The  proconsul  or  pnu>tar,  who  had  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  province,  wa«  attended  by  a  quaestor. 
This  quaestor  had  undoobtedly  to  perform  the  same 
fiuictions  as  thote  who  accorapanicd  the  armies  into 
the  field  ;  they  were  in  fact  the  same  officers,  with 
the  excqition  that  the  former  were  stationary  in 
their  province  during  the  time  of  their  ofllMi,  and 
bad  consequently  rights  and  duties  which  those 
who  accompanied  the  armies  could  not  have.  In 
Sicily,  the  eaiiiett  Romta  pirDTiiioei»  there  were 
two  quaeiton  «inw«rhi|r  ta  tlie  two  famtr 
sions  of  the  islarifl  into  tlic  C:irtliasiii"nn  ond 
Greek  territoty.  The  one  resided  at  Lilybaeum, 
the  fltber  at  Synwow.  BeaSdes  tbe  dutiei  wbieti 
tlu-y  lin<l  in  cnmnion  with  thu  |iay- masters  nf  the 
armies,  they  bad  to  levy  those  parts  of  the  public 
reYcnm  in  tbe  pioyinoe  wMeh  were  ttotfittmed  by 
the  publicaiii,  to  control  the  piibllt  ani,  and  to  for- 
ward the  MUSI  raised,  together  with  the  ac«>unt8 
of  them,  to  tbe  aenriam.  (Paendo>Afcon.  m 
Verrin.  p.  1^7,  Orelli.)  In  the  provinces  the 
qunestora  had  the  same  jurisdictioa  as  the  corule 
aedilea  at  Rome.  (Qaini,  L  ft.)  Tbe  rstathm  ex* 
istmtr  bet«-enn  a  pmetor  or  procrmsul  of  a  province 
and  his  qunestnr  was  according  to  ancient  custom 
regarded  as  resent bling  that  between  a  father  and 
his  son.  iC've.  Ditin.  19,  c.  Vtrr.  ii,  1.  \h,pr(> 
}*ia»c.  \\y  ad  Fam.  iii.  10.)  When  a  quaestor 
died  in  )m  province,  the  praetors  had  the  right  to 
appoint  a  proquae^tnr  in  }iis  stead  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  L  r.), 
and  when  the  praetor  woa  absent,  the  quaestor 
tnpplicd  his  place,  and  i«tu  then  attended  by  lic- 
tor^.  (Cic.  ad  Fain.  ii.  15,  prii  Phmr.  41.)  In 
wiiiit  manner  the  provinces  were  assigned  to  the 
quaestors  after  thelt  election  at  Rome,  in  not  men- 
tioned, tlioiij^li  it  was  pmbahly  by  lot,  .th  in  the  case 
of  the  quuestur  ojitieuhis.  Hut  in  the  consulship  of 
Deeimua  Drums  and  Porcina  it  was  decreed  that 
the  province's  should  be  distributed  am  -ti'.:  the 
uaestors  \)j  muattu  ctmsulto.  (Dig.  1.  tu.  13. 
2;  Cic.  «,  Ferr.  ii.  I.  1S>)  During  the  time  of 
the  empire  tbMi  pmcticc  continued,  and  if  the 
number  of  qoaestors  elected  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  number  of  proviii<  es,  those  quaestors  of  the  i 
preceding  year,  who  had  had  no  province,  might  be 
tent  out  Thii  iww,  however,  the  case  only  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  people,  for  in  those  of  the 
emperors  there  were  no  qnaeeton  at  all.  In  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  title  of  quofttor  focri  palutii 
was  given  to  a  minister  of  great  imp>rt;im  e,  whose 
office  probably  originated  in  that  of  (be  candidati 
priucipis.  Respecting  his  power  ft»d  inllnence  «ee 
Walter,  Cewh.  d.  H6in.  R.  p.  365.  [L.S.I 
QUAESTO'Hll  LUDI.  [Litdi  QrASSToniL] 
QUAESTO'RrUM.     [Ca.stra.  pp.  249,  a, 

gUALES-QUALES.  [Sbbvus.] 

QUALUS.  rCALATROS.} 

QUANTI  MINO'RIS  is  an  actio  which  a 
buyer  had  against  tbe  teller  of  a  thing,  in  respect 
of  any  non-apnarent  fanltt  or  imperfeetions,  at  tbe 
time  of  the  sale,  evi  n  if  tlio  seller  was  not  aware 
of  them,  or  for  any  defects  in  the  qualities  of  the 
thing  which  the  teller  bad  warnuited ;  the  object 
of  the  actio  was  to  obtain  an  abatement  in  the 
purchate-mooey.  This  action  was  to  be  brought 
within  ■  year  or  within  rix  montha,  according  as 
these  was  a  Gantieornot.  The  actio  quanti  mmorit 


QUINQUATRUS. 

might  be  brought  as  often  as  a  new  defect  vu  dif> 
covered  ;  but  the  purchnser  could  not  recotn  tlte 
value  of  the  same  thing  twice,  f  Emtio  it 
VRNDiTiaJ  (Big.  21.  tit.  1  j  44.  tiu  2.  s.  2a 
§  1.)  [O.LI 

QUARTA'RIUS,  a  Roman  measure  of  rapocitv, 
one  fourth  of  the  tetlaniu^  and  conteqecntk  a 
little  let!  than  a  quarter  of  a  port  hnpend.  ftii 
also  found  in  the  Greek  system  of  li^iid  raeasim 
under  tbe  name  of  r^apro*'.  (P.  &j 

QUASILLA'RtAE.  [CAr.ATtrve.] 

QUA8ILLUM,  [CalathisI 

QUATUORVIRI  JUKI  DICU.NDO.  [Co- 
tOMA,  p.  3l8,b.] 

QUATUORVIRI  VIARUM  CURAKDA* 
RUM.  £VxAB.j 

QUBRB'LA  INOFFICIO'SI  TfiSTAUES- 
TI.  [Trstambntum.] 

QUINA'RIUS.  [Dbnarius.] 

QUINCUNX.    [As  ^  14«,  b.] 

QUINDECIM VT K I.  [DacBMvmi, jxWr.x] 

QUINQUAGE  SIMA,  tbe  fiftieth  or  a  ttt«f 
two  per  cent  open  the  valne  of  all  ilwci  Ail 
were  sold,  wx*  ini^titutcd  by  Augu^trr?  arconiin^ 
to  Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  31).  Tacitos  (xiiL  31^ 
however,  mentiont  tiie  twenty-filkb  er  a  tu  if 
fnnr  per  cent,  up  >n  the  sale  of  slaveys  in  the  tiioe  of 
Nero :  if  both  pass^es  are  correct,  this  tax  mat 
have  been  increased  after  tbe  time  of  Atforta, 
probably  by  Caligula,  who,  we  are  told  hy  St!Ptf";ins 
{in  vitOf  c  40),  introduced  many  new  uxa 
(Bunnann,  de  Vedig.  p.  69,  &e.) 

Wc  are  also  told  by  Tacitus  {Ann.  .\iii.  .^IV.',!} 
Nero  abolished  the  Quinqu^e&ima ;  iim  mott 
have  been  adiflSHont  tax  from  the  abore-mentiflarf 
one,  and  may  hare  \m  n  yiniilar  to  xhc  Qi;ir-ii!i- 
gcsima  mentioned  by  Cicero  (c  Verr.  u:.  41*; 
connection  with  the  Aistocee  of  didly. 

A  duty  of  t'.vo  per  rent,  wa?  levied  at  .AtkH 
upuu  exports  and  imparts.    [  1'k.ntecome.] 

QUINQUATRUS  or  QI  LNQUATHW,  J 
festi^:ll  ^nrred  to  Afinervo,  which  ■n'a*  eekbrated 
on  the  of  March  {a.d.  xiv.  A'n/.  Jp.),SDd 

wiu  so  called  according  to  Varro  {de  Ufj.  IM.  ti. 
14,  cd.  Miiller),  because  it  wa5  the  fifth  daysflel 
the  Idct,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tusculan*  cslW 
a  festival  ea  the  tizth  day  after  the  Ides  SttnUn, 
and  one  on  the  seventh  Septimatnu.  Gelliiu  (it. 
21)  and  Festua  {s.  v.)  also  give  the  same  ctyraoloijT, 
and  the  latter  states  that  the  Faliscans  tc-^  cilJ^  i  a 
fc8ti\>al  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  Ides  Owiutnt. 
(Comp.  MUller,  Einuker,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.)  Both  VtlW 
and  Festus  state  that  the  Quiuquatnis  vas  trie- 
brated  for  only  one  day,  but  Ond  (fad.  iii.  84U>. 
tte.)  says  that  it  was  celebrated  ftr  five  dtn,  ttd 
was  for  this  reason  called  by  this  mni" :  thit  n 
tbe  first  day  no  Uood  was  tlbed,  but  that  on  tbe 
hut  ftnr  there  were  contests  of  gtadtatars.  It 
would  nppear  however  from  the  at>ove  nuntjaxJ 
authorities  that  the  first  day  was  only  the  fuuni 
properly  so  called,  and  that  the  nit  fc«r  *•» 
merely  an  adiiition  maiie  ixrhajis  in  t!;-'  t'^'  ™ 
Caesar  to  gratify  tbe  people,  who  became  »o 
tionatety  fond  i^i^adiatnHal  eomhttn  Tkeanaiet 

Calendars  too  aAsi:;ii  only  one  day  to  X^-f  f(«tif^'- 
Ovid  (Ac.) says  that  this  festival  »t»  celebtsM 
in  commemomtMn  of  ^e  birtfa-day  of  Mnint; 
but  according  to  FcHtus  it  was  s-ncreti  t  >  M'iti''^ 
because  her  temple  on  the  Aventine  ««"*■ 
cmted  en  that  day.  On  the  <IMi  dqr  of  dM  «i> 
Ml,  aceoBdhv  lo  Grid  (iiL  U9},  the  tn^w 
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lued  in  sacred  rites  were  purified  ;  but  this  seems 
tQ  bftTe  beai  oiigiinlly  a  separate  fetthal  called  7V- 
bilustrium  (Fe-stus,  s.  r.  ;  Varro,  c),  wh'u-h  was 
odafanUed  aa  we  know  from  Uie  ancient  Calendars 
«a  the  23d  of  Ifudi  (a.  A  x.  CUL  Jpr.),  nd 
would  of  caorac,  when  the  Qainquatms  was  ex- 
tended to  fire  dayii  fidl  on  tlie  laai  day  of  that 

As  thig  ff"!T;v-i!  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  it  seenu 
that  women  were  aocuatomed  to  consult  fortune- 
tdlcn  and  divinen  apon  this  d^r.  (Plant  MU, 
liL  1.  98.)  Domiti.m  caiiin'ii  it  to  ht>  celebrated 
evenr  jear  in  his  Alban  Villa,  situated  at  the  foot 
«f  tae  UUs  of  Alba,  and  iMticvtsd  a  eoll«gtttm  to 
superintend  the  celebratinn,  which  consisted  of 
the  huniing  of  wild  beasts,  of  the  exhibition  of 
fhTa,  and  of  contestaof  onilon  and  poata,  (Suet. 
Dew.  4.) 

There  was  also  another  fe&tiral  of  this  name 
callad  Qmimptatnu  Mmuaeulae  or  QttiMfuahm  Mi- 
note*,  celi'brated  on  the  Idi-s  of  Jimp,  on  which 
the  tiltii  inos  went  thmugli  the  city  in  procession 
to  the  trmple  of  Minerva.  (VamsdeKf^.  Lot. 
ri.  1 7  ;  Ovi<L  Fad.  vi.  651,  Ac  j  F«tta%  p,  149, 
ed.  Miiiier.) 

QUINQUKNNA  LIA,  were  games  instituted 
\,7  'Sern  A.  ti.  <jO,  in  imitation  of  thr  rrreck  fcflti- 
and  celebrated  like  the  Greek  ittvTarrTip'iits 
at  the  end  af  avcry  {bur  years :  they  consiitad  of 
nuiiical,  prmnastic,  and  wjucstrian  contests,  and 
were  callctl  Ncromia.  (Suet.  Aer.  12;  Tac.  Ann. 
sir.  20  ;  Dion  Cass.  IxL  21.)  Bttatonius  and 
TacitOR  (fl.  ce.)  say  thnt  such  parncs  were  first  in- 
trodooMl  at  Rome  by  Npri>.  The  Quinquenntiiia^ 
vllieh  bad  pnninusly  )>of>n  instituted  both  in 
lionotir  of  Julius  Caesar  (Dion  Cass.  zli\'.  6)  and 
of  Augustus  ild.  li.  19  ;  Suet.  Aug.  59,  98\  were 
confined  to  tba  towns  of  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
The  Quinqoennalia  of  Nero  appear  not  to  have 
been  ceJehrated  after  his  time,  till  they  wwe  le- 
vived  again  by  Domitian  in  honour  of  tlM  G^ii* 
toliae  Jnpiter.  (Suet.  Dom,  4.) 
QUINQUENNA'LIS.  [Colonia,  p.  318,  b.] 
QUINQUERE'MIS.  [Navis,  p.  7H.i,  b.] 
QUINQUrRTIUM.  [Psntathujn.] 
QUINQUEVIRI,  or  fixe  oomnissHiiierB,  w«re 
frequently  appointed  under  the  repuljHc  ns  cxtm- 
oidinaiy  magistrates  to  carry  any  measure  into 
affwt.  Thtu  Quiurpievifi  Mrworii^  or  public 
Kiiikt-rs,  wert-  (K-casionally  appoiiilfd  in  times  of 
|real  distress  [MjimsaruJ  j  the  same  number  of 
eBuiiniisiunBfi  waa  sametinies  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  foniiation  of  a  f  ' <  ! \\ ,  though  three  {tri- 
tunviri)  was  a  more  common  niunber.  [Colonia, 
pi  315,  K)  W«  6nd  too  tbat  Quinqueriri  were 
»  r'  ati  d  to  «upiTintend  the  repairs  of  the  walls  and 
of  the  towers  of  the  city  (Liv.  xxv.  7)t  as  well  as 
for  Tarioos  other  |*u  posea. 

Brides  the  extra"rdinary  commissionore  of  this 
name,  there  were  also  permanent  officers,  called 
Quinqucviri,  who  wef«  ntponsible  fir  the  nfety 
of  the  city  after  sunset,  aa  it  was  inonivciiii  nt  for 
the  regular  magistrates  to  attend  to  this  duty  at 
that  tine :  they  w«»  Arst  appointed  loon  after  the 
war  with  Pvrrhns.  f  I>  ^  ! .  tit.  2.  i.3.  §81.) 
QUINTA'NA.  tCA.HTRA.] 
QUIRINA'LIA,  a  festival  sacred  to  QnirimM, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  )7th  of  Fi  linjary 
(m,  d.  XUL  CaL  MarL),  on  which  day  Romulus 
(Qoniims)  wn  uiA  to  h»Te  been  cenried  up  to 
Ima,  (Ofid.  fiuL  iL  475  }  Faittii,*.*.;  Ym, 


QUORUM  BONORUM.  9c{3 

de  Lmg.  LaL  tI  la,  ed.  MiUler.)    ThU  festival 

was  also  called  StiMormm  JMae^  respecting  tho 

meaning  of  which  Fornacalia. 
QUIRINA'LIS  FLAMEN.  tFLAitaN.] 
QUIRI'TES,  gUIRITIUM  JUS.  [Ji;s, 

p.  65R,n.] 

QUOD  JUSSU.  ACTIO,  [Jo«u,  Qvod, 
Actio.) 

QUORUM  RONORT'M,  TNTERDICTUM. 
The  object  of  this  interdict  is  to  give  to  tiie  I'mn- 
torian  heiet  the  iiaesessioa  of  anything  belonging 
to  the  hereditas  uJiich  another  possesst-^  pro  be- 
rede  or  pro  possessore.  The  name  of  this  Interdict 
is  dertTod  finmn  the  btrodoclory  vrards,  and  it  runs 
as  follows :  "  Ait  Pmetor  :  Qiioniin  Imnornm  ex 
edicto  meo  illi  possessio  data  est:  quod  de  his 
bonis  pro  herede  aut  pro  possesson  possides,  pea- 
sld<  r<?sve  si  nihil  usucnpttim  essrt :  qttod  qiiidrnt 
dulo  malo  fccisti,  uti  desineres  possidere :  id  illi 
restituas."  Tho  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  this  Intep> 
diet  when  he  has  o1>tained  the  nnnonnn  Possewio, 
and  when  any  one  of  the  four  fuUovving  conditions 
apply  to  the  defendant. 

1.  Quod  de  his  bonis  pro  hrrcde^ 

2.  Aut  pro  possessore  possides, 

3.  Possideresre  si  nihil  uiurnptnm  esset, 

4.  Quod  quidcm  dolo  malo  feeisti,  uti  desineres 

possidere. 

The  two  first  eonditioBS  an  well  understood, 

and  appi}'  also  to  thf  enw  of  the  heredifatts  petitio. 
The  fourth  conditioa  also  applic.  to  the  case  of  the 
hiTt  ditatis  petitio  ami  thr  rei  vimiii^ntio;  but  in- 
stead of  "quod  quidcni  "  tlie  reading  "qnodipje" 
has  been  proposed,  whuh  seems  to  Uc  required, 
for  No.  4  has  no  reference  to  Na  3,  hut  is  itsdf  * 
new  condition.  The  words  of  No.  3  hare  caused 
some  difficulty,  which  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
lows. 

In  establishing  t!ii-  I>  nrninn  Po«<;e.ssIo.  (he 
Praetor  intended  to  give  to  many  perjona,  smh  as 
emancipated  children  and  Cognati,  the  same  righta 
that  the  here*  had  ;  and  his  object  was  to  accom^ 
pllsh  thireflfoctually.  The  Roman  heres  was  the 
repre»rnUitIve  of  the  person  who  had  died  and  left 
an  hereditas,  and  by  virtue  of  this  represontitive 
or  juristicat  fiction  of  the  person  of  the  dead  having 
a  continued  existence  in  the  person  nf  the  heres, 
the  heres  succeeded  to  bis  property  and  to  all  hia 
rights  and  obltgationi.  In  the  matter  of  rights 
and  obligations  the  Praetor  put  tlio  bonr)nmi  pos- 
sessor in  the  same  situation  as  the  bercs  by  allow* 
ing  him  to  sue  in  rrapeet  of  the  claims  that  the 
deceased  had,  and  .ill  iwing  any  p<-rRon  to  mw  liini 
in  respect  of  claims  against  the  deceased,  in  an 
actio  tttilis  or  fietitu.  (Ulp.  P^.  tit  28.  s.  12 ; 
Gftiiis,  iv.  34.)  In  respect  to  the  property,  arroi  d- 
ing  to  the  old  kw  any  person  might  take  posses- 
sion of  a  tlung  bdongfng  to  tho  hereditas,  and  ae* 
quire  the  ovniership  of  it  inacertftiii  ti'iii  by  nsiu-a- 
pion.  (Gaias,  ii.  52 — 58.)  The  persons  in  whoso 
fkwoat  the  Praetor^  edlet  was  made  could  do  this 
as  well  as  any  other  person  ;  btit  if  thry  found  any 
other  person  in  possession  of  anything  belonging 
to  the  hereditas,  they  could  neither  dann  it  by  the 
vindicatio,  for  they  were  not  owners,  nor  by  the 
heieditatis  petitio,  for  they  were  not  hercdcs.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  the  Tnterdictnm  Quorum  Bono- 
mm  was  introduced,  tho  olijc-ct  of  which  was  to 
aid  the  Buauruiu  Pu^essor  in  gt  tting  the  possession 
(whence  the  title  of  the  Inteidicturo  adiptscendao 
poaaewicmis)  and  so  commoocing  tho  usucnpioik 
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If  b«  1c«t  the  poMMaioo  Wfure  the  asucapioo  was 
complete,  he  coo  Id  in  most  cases  recoTcr  it  bj  the 
PoMTMorial  luterdicts,  pMp«rly  m  called,  or  hj 

'■lliK-r  Irj.-il  rnr.tns.     Th\f.  ;i^x"u\iw;i  t*  SttdgBy,  !• 

In  cuune  of  time  when  D  tnitarian  ownership 
(III  l>->iiit)  *iu  fi;I?y  rstablithed  anA  cn  cxUtt  A  uiih 
(juintonao  oiKtienhip,  tkii  acw  kind  of  ownenhip 
WM  aitrilmtod  to  th*  Boaoram  Fommmt,  afW  lie 

had  ai'juin  tl  tlic  liiiMmn.  I*..ss«->>i  \  and  thiu  all 
that  belonged  to  the  deccaied  ex  jure  (^uiritium  be- 
am* tiii  ia  bottu  and  fiaalljr  by  Usucapion,  ex  jure 
Quiritium  ;  though  in  th«  mean  time  be  bad  raoat 
uf  the  practical  advantaf^et  o^'Quintarianownership. 
Ultimately  the  Booorum  PoaMtno  came  to  be  con- 
ndend  as  a  species  of  hereditaa,  and  the  like  forms 

pmct  durf  to  lhi>»o  in  tl;>'  cax?  of  l]u'  ri-al  hcrt><lit.i3 
were  ajijiijcd  tu  iho  coa*,*  uf  Uie  Buiiaruui  I'u**i.-A*i'j; 
thiia  arose  the  possetsoria  herrditatis  pctitio,  which 
is  mentioned  by  G.il.i*,  ami  cannot  lliort  fun-  Ik'  of 
later  ortgiu  than  the  time  ot  Marcus  Aurciius. 
Tkm  tlw  Mw  Ibnn  ti  pnt»int%  which  wwU 
hare  r-ndcri-'l  thr  Iiit<  rilu  t  Quorum  H  'ti  'rum  un- 
nccBtcary,  if  it  had  been  iotroduced  loaner,  co- 
•xiitod  with  the  Intardkl,  and  a  pflnon  might 
avail  himself  of  either  mode  uf  proceeding,  as  he 
Ibttnd  best.  (Oaiays,  iii.  34«)  In  the  legislation 
of  Justinian,  we  find  both  forms  of  procedure  men- 
tioned, though  that  of  the  Interdict  had  altagathcr 
fall'M  into  tluiiAc.   (Tnst.  4.  tit.  15.) 

According  to  ihc  uld  law,  any  pussfsiir,  without 
respect  to  hia  title,  couM  by  u*ucJipirtri  pra  herede 
obfciiii  the  (Tvrnprshijj  of  a  thing  lrt'liiii;^inji  t>  the 
hereditai ;  and  of  cootm  the  fioDorum  Poaaessckr 
waa  azpocad  to  ihic  daagar  aa  ameh  aa  the  Hera. 
If  the  tliiu' of  Usucipii-n  of  the  p<>5R.'*!4'>r  wa*  not 
ioteirupted  by  the  lint  ckim,  the  herea  had  no 
titla  to  tiio  laterdict,  aa  appcaia  fron  iti  tama,  for 
•uch  a  possessor  was  not  included  in  No.  1  or  2. 
Hadrian  (Qaius,  iL  57)  by  a  senatosconsultum 
changed  the  law  so  fur  as  to  protect  the  heres 
againit  the  complete  usucapion  of  an  Improbus  Pos- 
•esior,  and  to  n^slaro  the  thin;;  to  him.  Though 
the  words  of  Guius  luc  ^eaiirul,  there  caii  be  no 
doabi  that  the  Senatuaconsultum  of  Hadrian  did 
not  apply  to  the  UsU(a[>ion  uf  the  nonuri'Ti  Pis- 
•eaaor  nor  to  that  of  the  Bonae  hdei  puss«<»sur. 
Now  if  wa  aMoiaa  thai  tha  Scnaioaeoiiaiiltan  of 
Hadrian  applied  to  tho  R  mnnini  Pngjossor  al*<i, 
its  jurotrisiout  must  have  been  iutroduced  into  the 
^tnntda  of  tha  Intiidict,  and  that  tha  ohoeore  pos- 
sage  No.  3  receives  a  cleair  meaning,  which  is  this : 
Yoa  sliall  restore  that  also  which  you  no  longer 
powcn  pro  possessore,  but  once  ao  possessed,  and 
tha  potoetoimt  of  which  haa  onlj  laat  that  quality 
in  conscqiiencp  of  a  lucrativa  usucapio.  According 
to  this  expUumtiou  iht;  pa&&age  No.  3  ap(>Uc*&  only 
to  tha  naw  rule  of  law  established  by  the  Senatus- 
ccnsultum  of  Hadrian,  which  allowed  the  old  usu-  ■ 
capicn  of  the  improbus  possessor  to  have  its  legal  | 
•flwet,  hot  randend  it  vmcm  to  him  by  compelling  , 
restitution.  In  the  les;islalion  of  Justinian  consv- 
qoenily  tboao  word*  have  no  meaning,  since  that 
dd  QMicapion  fbmi  no  pait  of  it ;  yet  the  words 
}<ave  been  retained  in  the  compilation  of  Justinian, 
like  many  others  belonging  to  an  earlier  age, 
though  in  their  new  place  they  are  entirely  devoid 
of  meanii^. 

(Savigny,  U«l»r  dm  InierJicl  Qiwrum  Bonorum, 
Ztittchti/tf  &c  vol.  V,  I  Dig.  4;^.  tit.  2  ;  Gaius,  iv.  i 
U^)  [O.L.]  I 


RAMVFS,  RAMNENSES.  [Pa«ucil] 
RAIM  NA.    {BoNAUAf  TA;  FiaTrit.l 
R.ASTERor  K.\> T  i(  UM,  dim.  RASTELLUS, 
RAM. US,  iJALLrM   U»«rT^).  s  steJ  f.a. 
rpa^t);  a  rake,  a  hoe.    AfreesU^ly  to  d/n- 
vation  from  mSo^  to  aefopa.^RaaMr'*  detmeit  a 
hoo  wliith  ill  its  opt  ritiitM  nntl  In  i'.^  s'rr:7le^t  Lra 
resembled  the  scrapezs  used  bj  our  sovei^ipen  a 
cleanMn^tbeslML   Bj  tha  divWea  af  ha  Uade 
into  tines  or  prongs,  it  assumed  OLore  of  itr 
of  our  garden-rakes,  and  it  was  disUi^:Biahed  bxytit 
epithets  bidemt  and  qmodrideua  (Onto  A  XML 
10)  according:  to  tha  asber  of  the  dmriHa. 

The  r^ifirr  U^i^^  wan  hy  {kr  th^  m***t  eoaeara 
«p»H:irs,  afid  hence  we  frequciidv  aiid  Jt  ta«;ti9u*?'i 
under  tiw  atn^  nanw  tmdemn.    <Juv.  iiL  -iii.) 

This  t-mi  corrp^ponds  tn  tb»"  Gr.-ek  3t«6XAa,  fcf 
whKh  J^u*ui»  was  substituted  in  xisue  Attic  dis^nt. 
(Xcti.  ryrcp.  n.  S.  f  34,  M ;  Ariatofih.  AW. 
I4.'T8,  \m-2,  .In*,  COl  ;  Phr^i..  /r^.V^/.  p.  A. 
Ubcck  ;  V\MXs^HeimtK  p.  42t>,  f  ;  Tim.IjBt.PttL 
«. «.)  The  bideoi  was  wad  to  nm  a^  tito  ad, 
and  thus  to  perform  on  a  small  seaT--  the  part  at  a 
plough.  (Phn.  H.  N.  xviL  9.  &.  6.)    But  it  vaf 
much  man  commonly  used  in  the  work  csM 
<Mt>tiia,  i.  «.  the  breaking  down  of  the  cio6»  tSut 
j'hi.uliing.  (Virg.  Cttwjir.  i.  !?4,  155.)  fAeaJcct- 
r t  HA,  p.  5,',  a. J    Hence  it  w,i&  hearr.  (^Ovid. 
xi.  101.)   The  prM«i  c£  the  bidcos  held  tto 
ru>tic  in  the  wo<>dcut  at  p.  8-19  are  carred.  wLiri 
agrees  with  the  dncription  of  the  same  lapfarawa 
in  CUnUua  (In.         Vhw-dmn  iialiaaifty 

used  the  Lidfiu  ill  hackinc  and  VreJciJig  li* 
lumps  of  earth,  sUrring  it,  and  eoliectmg  it  aJw* 
tha  noli  of  tha  vinea.  ( VLrg.  G«>ry,  u.  St5, 4HM  \ 
CoL  d«  lit  Hutt.  ill  13,  iw  l4,  Geoptm.  t.  '2a.)  I& 
stony  land  it  was  adapted  for  dikrgins  trenchsi, 
whilst  the  spade  was  better  suited  to  tlu>  pcrpo« 
ii\  hen  the  Mdl  «'as  full  of  the  roots  of  ru>r>-u  sal 
other  plants.  ( Pliii.  .V.  x>iii.  r>.  s.  8  ;  Sart. 
.\V;o,  in.)  ll'AL.i.]  Wooden  rakes  were  iKie* 
liinrs  u^.  (Col.  d«  Ht  Rust,  ii  13.)  [XT.] 

KATEB.    [Xavis  p.  7fi.\a.^ 

RATIU'NIBUS  mhlRAMEKDlS  ACTIO. 
[Tirr«LA-l 

UKCEPTA  :  DE  RECEPTO.  ACTIO.  Tm 
Praetor  declared  tiiat  he  would  allow  an  aeSiaB 
against  Nantae,  Cauponea,  and  fkaMara,  ia  » 
spcct  of  any  property  for  the  samrity  of  which 
they  had  undertaken  {reeeperini^  whence  the  csioe 
of  the  action)  if  they  did  not  restore  it  The 
mcaaing  af  tha  torn  Nauu  has  been  er|>laiBsl 
[ExRRCiTORiA  Actio]  :  the  meaning  of  Cii-*» 
follows  from  the  description  of  the  busineu  <d  a 
Caupo.  (Dig.  4.  tit  9.  a.  &)      A  Naaia,  Ctw^ 
and  Siahularius  are  paid  not  for  \hc  care  alici 
they  take  of  a  tiling  ;  but  the  Nauta  is  fatd  ^ 
carrying  passengers  ;  tha  Oaa|M  far  fMviaiif 
traveller*  to  stay  in  his  Caup'inft  ;  the  Siiih""ar  :J 
for  allowing  boa^  of  burden  to  stay  in  hu  subie^ 
and  yet  tmj  aia  boand  for  tha  atuultj  if  tfe 
thing  also  {cttodiae  nomime  le»nUmr)J'  The 
latt^T  actions  are  similar  t<)  such  actions  u  sh« 
among  us  against  iuitkeeper^  and  tiverr  (takh 
keepers,  on  whoaa  pmniaas  ksa  off  iajary  hit  kaes 
sustained  vrxlh  respect  to  the  property  of  pfr*iM 
which  they  have  by  legal  impUoUwo  auotftikeft 
tbactRal  Aftfimr' 
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REDillDlTORIA  ACTIO. 

Tot  these  Preetoriae  actiones,  as  the  person  who 
bad  sustained  loss  would  either  have  an  actio 
locati  and  conducti,  in  cases  whirc  payment  had 
been  agreed  on,  or  an  actio  depobiti,  where  no  pay- 
xnent  bad  been  agreed  on ;  but  Pumponius  suggests 
thfti  the  r«Moo  was  this :  in  a  matter  <^  I«naitnm 
and  Condoctiiiii,  the  fmvret  was  only  answerable 
for  loss  in  case  he  was  guilty  of  Ciilyia  ;  and  in  n 
Bwtter  of  Depoaitom,  only  in  case  he  was  guilty  of 
Dotiu  Mains  ;  b«tt  the  receiver  was  liable  to  tneae 
Pnift')r:a<'  actlone*,  if  the  tliiiiK  waa  IomI  or  iiijurt-d 
even  without  any  Culpa  on  his  port,  and  he  was 
only  exeoied  in  case  of  Dammtm  fittale,  snch  aa 
ihij) wreck,  piracy,  and  »fi  forth. 

i'he&e  praetorian  actions  in  factum  were  either 
*  rei  persectttoriae  for  the  leeovery  of  the  thing, 
or  poc'iialos  "  for  daniajjeg.  Thu  formor  action 
znigbt  be  maintained  against  the  hercs  of  the 
Naota,  Caapo,  or  StaVuItfios.  The  Bxeivilor  of  a 
ship  'W'os  answerable  for  any  1  i^s  or  damage  causeil 
to  property,  which  he  bad  received  in  iha  legal 
aenaa  of  thia  term,  by  any  person  in  hit  employ- 
raeot.  The  actio  against  him  was  in  duplum.  The 
liability  on  the  part  of  Caupones  and  Stabulahi 
was  the  same;  a  canpo  f<»-  instance  was  answer* 
able  for  loc  -  r  rl .image  to  the  goods  of  any  traveller, 
if  caused  hy  tho«e  who  were  dwelling  or  employed 
in  the  caopooa,  bat  not  if  caoaed  vf  a  m«re  tro- 
vfller.  The  actio  for  damages  could  not  be  main- 
tained against  the  heres.  (Dig.  i.  tiu  9  ;  Peckii 
In  TitL  Dig.  et  Cod.  Ad  rem  naatieam  pcrti- 
nertes  Commentarii,  &c.  Amstel.  1668.) 

As  to  the  passages  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit.  9.  s.  1. 
I ) ,  and  47.  tit.  3.  $  fi)  seo  Vanfoiow,  P\a»MUmi^ 
Slc  iii.  p.  436. 

There  is  a  title  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit.  8),  De  Pwe- 
ceptia,  qui  arbitiiam  recepcrunt  at  sententiam 
dicaiit.  When  parties  who  had  a  matter  to  liti- 
gau;,  bad  agreed  to  refer  it  to  an  arbitrator,  which 
reference  was  called  Comprumissum,  and  a  person 
h;id  accepted  the  office  of  arbitrator  [aHjitrium  re- 
eef^erU)^  tiie  praetor  would  compel  him  to  pro- 
nounce a  sentence,  unless  he  had  sumo  legal  excuse. 
The  Praptor  could  compel  a  person  of  any  rank,  as 
a  Con^ularis  fur  instance,  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
after  taking  npon  him  the  office  of  arbitrator  ;  but 
he  could  not  compel  n  pmon  who  lield  a  Magis- 
tratus  or  Potestaa,  as  a  Consul  or  Praetor,  for  he 
had  no  Imperium  over  them.  The  porties  were 
bound  to  submit  to  the  award  of  the  arbitrator ; 
and  if  either  party  refused  to  abide  by  it,  the 
other  had  against  him  a  poena*  pttitio,  if  a  poena 
was  agre^  on  in  the  compromisstmi ;  and  if  there 
was  no  poena  in  the  compromissum,  he  had  an 
Inoerti  actio.    (Dig.  4.  tit.  8.)  [Q*M 

RECi'NIUM.  [RiciNiuH.] 

RECIS80  RIA  ACTIO.  [Itrraacasaio.] 

U  K (  I  •  P  E  R  ATO'  R ES.    [ J udkx. ) 

llKD£MPTOft»  the  geneial  name  for  a  con- 
tiactor,  who  nndwtook  the  hoildittg  and  repairing 
uf  public  works,  jirivate  hou»e«,  ice,  and  in  fact  of 
any  kmd  of  work.  (Festos,!.  Hor.  Cbrm.  iii. 
1.  35,  £>.  ii.  2  72  :  Cte.  de  Dh.  ii.  21.)  The 
farmers  of  the  public  taxes  were  alxo  caUcd  lU- 
dmmtore$,   (Dig.  19.  lit.  2.  i.  60.  §  8.) 

RBDHIBITO'RTA   ACTTO  was  an  actio 

wliIcli  a  buyer  h.id  against  a  si  II,  r  for  rescinding 
the  baigain  of  sale  on  account  of  any  non-apparent 
dafiset  at  the  time  of  the  puKhaeein  the  thing  pur- 
chased, whicli  the  buyer  was  not  ru  ju. tinted  with, 
and  which  according  to  the  Edict  uf  the  Curule 


REGULA.  m% 

Aediles,  he  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  With  j 
or  for  any  defect  in  the  qualities  of  the  thiag  whicil 
the  seller  had  warranted.  The  seller  was  answer- 
able even  if  he  was  not  aware  of  the  defects. 
"  Rc^liilH-re,"  says  Ulpion,  "  is  so  to  act  that  tho 
teller  shall  hare  back  what  he  had,  and  Lecnnso 
this  is  done  by  restoration,  for  that  reason  it  is 
called  '  UedhibitiV  which  it  as  ranch  as  to  my 
'  Kedditio.' " 

The  eflbct  of  the  rcdhibitio  was  to  rescind  tbo 
bargain  and  to  put  boilj  parties  in  the  same  con- 
dition, as  if  the  sale  had  never  taken  place.  The 
tune  allowed  for  prosecuting  the  actio  redhibitoria 
was  "  sex  menjses  utiles,''  when  a  cautio  hod  been 
given,  which  were  reckoned  Irom  the  day  of  sale 
or  from  tiie  time  when  any  statement  or  promise 
liad  been  made  relating  to  the  matter  (dictum 
jnvMmwwe^  the  words  of  the  Edict).  If  thera 
was  no  eantio,  tha  time  allowed  was  two  months. 
(Dig.  21.  tit.  I.)  [G.  L.] 

ItEDlMl'CULUM  (i«a0fT«/>),a  fiUet  attached 
to  the  CsJantica,  Diadema,  Mitra,  or  other  head- 
dress  at  the  occiput,  and  passed  over  the  shoulders, 
so  as  to  hang  on  each  side  over  the  breast  (Viig. 
iiea.  i&  616 ;  Grid.  ilfsC  z.  S6«.)  Redimieda 
were  properly  female  ornaments  (Festu?,  «.  v.; 
Ovid.  Jb^utf.  ix.  71;  Jav.ii  70;  Prudeat.  Ptyckom, 
448) ;  and  in  the  sutoes  of  Venus  thaj  were  Smi- 
uted  in  gold.  (Ovid.  F<ui.  iv.  135—187.)  [J.Y.] 

REOIA  LEX.    [Lax  Rboia.] 

UEOIFU'GIUM  or  FUOA'LIA,  tha  king^ 
flight,  a  fe-tival  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
every  year  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  according 
to  Verrius  (ap.  Fest.  a  v.  St^/ugium)  and  Ovid 
(Font.  ii.  'I'H^.  ^t\)  m  coramemomtion  of  the  flight 
oi  king  'larquunus  Superbus  from  Uomt*.  The 
day  is  marked  in  the  Fasti  as  nela.stu8.  In  some 
ancient  calendnra  the  *24th  of  May  is  likewise 
called  Eegifuguiiii.  u  d  in  others  it  is  described  as 
Q.  Rex.  C.  F.,  tliat  is,  ^  Quando  Rex  comitiavit, 
fas,"  or  "  HiiJindo  Hex  comitio  fi::,M>."'  Several 
ancient  as  v>.tii  as  modem  writers  have  denied  mat 
either  of  thciie  days  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
iliu'ht  of  king  Tarquinius  (Cincius,  ap.  Fe^f.  I.  c), 
and  arc  of  opinion  that  these  two  days  derived 
their  name  from  the  symbolieal  flight  of  the  Rex 
Sacrorum  frurn  the  comitium  ;  for  thia  king.priest 
wiis  generally  not  allowed  to  appear  iu  the  comi- 
tium, which  was  destined  for  the  transaction  of 
political  matters  in  which  he  could  not  take  port. 
But  on  certain  days  in  the  year,  and  certainly  on 
the  two  da}'s  mentioned  above,  he  had  to  go  to  tha 
comitium  for  the  pmpoie  of  offierittg  certain  sacri'* 
fices,  and  immediMely  after  he  had  perfimned  his 
functions  there,  lie  hastily  fled  from  it ;  and  this 
symbolical  fl^t  is  said  to  bare  been  called  Regi> 
fugium.  (Fest  t  ft/  Plut  Qvaed.  Bom.  G3  ;  Ovid. 
/W.  V.  727.)  [L.  S.  | 

REGULA  (Kt»inf\  the  ruler  used  by  scribes 
for  drawing  right  tines  with  pen  and  ink  (%anck, 
Aual.  iii.  (iK,  ti/)  ;  also  the  rule  used  liy  i. iiti  rsi, 
maaons,  and  other  artificers,  either  lur  drawing 
straight  tines  or  making  plane  snrfaees.  ( Aristoph. 
Ran.  798  ;  Vitniv,  vil  3.  §  .^.)  That  it  w.ts 
marked  with  equal  divisions,  like  our  carpenter's 
rales,  is  manifest  from  the  represratatioos  of  it 

among  the  "  Instrumeiita  fittbronim  tignariorum,** 
in  the  woodcuts  at  pp.  287*  80(>.  The  substance, 
with  which  the  Imes  were  made,  was  raddle  er 

red  ochre  (/ifXros,  Biunck,  Anal.  i.  221  ;  >poh'tKi 
Koydrtf  Eurip.  Here,  Fw.  92b.)    £Linbju]  Tha 
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9ae  KLi'KTUNDAE. 

M^e-bpam  i»  ■ofnetimes  aJled  amrim  imleftd  «f 
Ctyi*.  (Jt'iiin.l  (J.  Y.J 

RTT  UXO  RIAE  or  DOTia  ACTIO.  [Do«.J 

KKLA'TIO.  lS«NATiJi.] 

RKLFXiATIO.    [  Exsilium.  pidlft,  M 

REMANCIPATTO.    |  Km  . v.  ip^nn.] 
]l£>iCLCUM  (^'/M»wA««iv  TAs  fmrs),  ft  rope 

w»/<iM«,  fimi«,  'i'lo  drligata  reivi*  nunpiia  tmhttur 
vice  rmit**  laid*  Ong,  ziz.  4.  |  8 ;  Rtmmloo  ^t, 
qwnn  Ma^luw  mdm  mm  Migwi  lfiliitiii>**  FotoiK 
«.  r.  ;  rump.  Ca^s.  AC  ik  23,  ill.  40  ;  Hirt.  B. 
Al^^  U  ;  Uv.  XXT.  Ml  ZBcii»  1«  ;  Poi/lk  L  27, 
•iii,  iii.  16). 

KKMi  lUA.  Cl'Uvmi^l 
RKMI  S.  (Navis,  pp.  7«7,  b  ,  7?$."..  a. J 
REl'A  UCLA.  [Jani'a,  p,  (iJt;.  Lj 
REPKTUNDAR,  m  PECUNIAE  REPE- 
TU.NDAE.  n.-jH:tmi<lae  P«'iuniac  in  ita  widcAt 
•MMe  WM  the  term  tucd  to  deugnate  sach  nunt  of 
MM7 Mllw  SoeU «r  tb«  Rmmb  8M» «r  iadivi. 
dualt  claimed  to  recorcr  ftxmi  Mn^'iAtmius,  .Tudicrs, 
or  Public!  Cuntore«,  which  ihepr  bad  inuvopcrlj 
taken  or  nKcifed  in  the  Provinoae,  or  m  tke  urbt 
Bmm»  attker  in  the  discharge  of  tWff  Jnrijdictio, 
or  in  thfir  fttpacity  of  Judiccs  or  in  respect  of  any 
other  public  functiun.  6umeUiuc«  Ui£  wurd  Repe> 
taaAm  vmk  toanfthe  illegal  act  for  which 
comppTiMtion  wa*  gmight,  as  in  tbo  phraae  *'  Rcpe- 
tuodanun  ixuimolari,  damnari  aod  Peoiniae 
iHOBt  Bot  oalj  BMmcf,  Init  anythmg  thai  kad 
value.  Tlie  rxjirosaloii  which  the  Greek  writers 
KNBCtimes  uae  for  Hepetondae  if  8an|  ittpvr.  (Plut 
Mo,  5.) 

It  ia  stated  hy  L\ry  (xlil  I)  that  before  the  jear 
B.  c  173.  no  complaints  were  made  by  the  Socii  of 
bein^'  put  tu  my  cost  or  charge  by  tke  Roman  magis* 
tritiM.  When  compUunts  of  exactions  w«n  Buule, 
ail  inquirv  was  inslitiitod  into  this  ofTence  extra  nr- 
ditiem  ex  Setuiliucoosulto  a&  appears  frum  the  case 
•f  P.  Farms  Pbilus  and  M.  Matienus,  who  were 
accused  of  this  otTcncf"  hr  the  Hispani.  (  Li v.  xliii. 
3.)  The  first  Lex  on  the  subject  was  the  Calpur- 
nn,  wkiek  waa  pwipoiad  and  cMfied  by  dia  Tn- 
bunns  PIrhts,  T,.  Caljumiius  PIso  f«.  c.  H9),  who 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  historical  writor. 
By  this  Lex  a  Praetor  was  appointed  for  try  ing 
persons  charged  with  this  crime.  (Cic  d«  Qf.  ii. 
21,  firrtf.  27.)  This  Lei  only  applied  to  Pro- 
vinei.tl  Magistratos,  liccause  in  the  year  n.  c.  I  41 
according  to  Cicero  (He  ftm^  iL  ](>)  the  likeolfence 
in  a  Ma;^n!>tratus  Urbanus  was  the  snhject  of  a 
Quaes tio  extra  ordinem.  It  teems  that  the  pcual- 
Ins  9i  the  Lex  Calpunui  wcie  aMrdy  pecuniary, 
and  nt  least  did  nnt  comprise  cxsilium,  for  L.  Cor- 
nelius Lcntulus  who  was  Censor  ii.  c.  147,  had 
bean  eoorielad  on  a  ekaig«  of  He|K  tundae  in  the 
previous  year.  The  pecuniary  p<Minhy  was  .x«ccr- 
tained  by  the  litis  nestimatio,  or  taking  an  account 
of  nil  the  sums  of  money  which  the  convicted  party 
bad  illegallv  received. 

Various  leges  rcpolundis  •wrri*  ^«srd  aflrr 
the  Lox  Calpuniu,  tuid  the  penalties  w^-re  con- 
tinually made  hearier.  The  Lex  JfaAta  was  pai^scd 
probal)ly  about  n.  r.  IIG  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Ju- 
nius i'ennus,  Thbuntu  Plebis.  It  is  probable  that 
fhk  was  the  Lex  under  which  C.  Cato,  Pioeonsul 
pf  Mact  donia,  was  living  in  exile  at  Tarraco  (Cic 
vro  BatbOf  11  ;  Veil.  Put.  ii.  B)  ;  for  at  least  exsi- 
mm  was  not  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  Calpumia 
Lex,  hat  wtm  added  hj  teme  later  Lex.  Tka 


REPBTUNDAE. 
tftt  Lex  CtipmM  are 


tioe-J 


Lex  Sm 

in  the  Lex 

The  Lex  S«'rTi1ia  Gbinetsi  wa*  ?Br>T<«*c<i  aad  ar- 
ried  by  C.  drrviiius  Glaucia  Pranetor  tL  c 
Thb  Lex  appUed  to  any  nagistzatoa  wha  imA  ke* 
properly  Liken  or  received  monev  fr  na  ar.r  •^rm- 
penon;  but  a  macutiatas  coald  not  be  aeoBK-i 
daring  the  4«a  of  eOee.  The  Lex  CBwied  tte 
the  Pmetof  Peregrinus  sh^idd  onnaaliv  apt'^: 
450  judtoes  fi>r  the  trial  td  this  o&ace :  ike  jaiiim 
wereaattaheii«itia*L   The  pMlte  eftheLex 
were  pecuniary  and  exsilium  ;  the  law  aQoved  a 
oomperendiaatki.  (Cic  m  Verr.  i.  9.)  Bdote\!u 
Lex  S^rrilia,  the  pecnniary  petuuty  w»  ra^ie 
restitntiaa  of  what  had  heea.  wratij|tfbllr  tak^r: ; 
this  Lex  seems  tn  have  niii^'d  t^e  penalty  to  d:«tie 
the  amoont  of  what  had  beea  wrongfully  taka  ; 
md  iahBe<{ueTitly  it  waa  naide  fuadii^iki.  Isa* 
liom  was  only  the  ptinjfhmcTtt  in  case  a  Bssa  II 
not  abide  kis  trial,  but  witbdnw  ktm  Kmc 
(Sangay,  Vm  Hm  SAmti  dm- Mmi^MAtk^} 
Under  this  Lex  w.-re  tried  M' Aquillius.  P.  Itt- 
hus,  M.  8caiinu,andQ.  Metelins  Xumidkaa  fit 
Lex  gave  the  CintM  to  any  peiaon  ea  wh«» 
plaint  A  person  was  ccDTietedaf  Beya^fca  (Ck 
pm  Baibo,  23,  24.  > 

The  Lex  Aciiia,  w  hich  s.x'hts  to  be  of  nr  .^rUm 
date  (prokiblv  n.  c.  101),  wtl«  pr  ^p-iv^d  arl<arr*4 
hy  M' Acilins  Gkbrio,  a  TnburiKji  PI-I  L*.  wfc;: 
eiuurted  that  there  skoal d  be  oeitker  ampiiatn  asr 
«imperendinaliab  Itkeeajeetaiaidlhitdika^ 
Lex  Caccilia  mentioned  by  Va!rt^u3  Marirnns  f^-- 
9,  10),  in  wkick  passage  if  the  conjcctazie  aoocnc^ 
watheald  fMd  AcakftrCaedfii.  {Ck^hTm. 
AcL  i.  1 7,  w  Verr.  L  9.)  It  has  saroet- ir.  *  f'SSi 
doubted  whether  the  AcIUa  or  Serrilia  was  fim 
enacted,  bat  it  appears  that  the  Aciiia  topk  b«it 
the  comperendinatio  whkh  the  Serrilia  aUi7ved. 

The  Lex  Cornelia  was  rvn*e"<1  m  the  <i\-tJfc«kip 
of  isuUa  B.  c,  81,  and  cnntumed  in  f(»rcc  U  tiif  ttw 
of  C  Julius  Caesir.    It  extendad  the  penalties  af 
Repctondae  to  other  illegal  a^ts  comTiitv-d 
provinoea,  and  to  jndiees  wko  received  br.iwi^  s» 

who  did  not  give  into  the  Aerariam  t^fir  Prty«- 
sular  acooanta(pCDconsaluesiatioiias).  XbrPr^i^ 
who  presided  OfVr^  qaaeetkdaBaelhe  jadresby 

bt  firoro  the  Senators,  whence  it  appears  that 
Servilia  Lex  was  repealed  by  this  Lex,  at  ksst  •» 
far  as  related  to  the  coDstitation  of  the  cMi 
This  Lex  also  allowed  v^f^^'^  aad  eomfcresdi' 

natio.  Th  penalties  were  pertrniarr  ('.it's  Jkwr- 
inaiio)  and  the  aquae  et  ignis  interdicts  L>w!(f 
this  Lex  were  tried  L.  DokheOa.  Ca.  Pi»».  C 
Verres,  C.  Marer,  M.  Font/  iuj,  and  L  F'a-  > 
the  two  last  of  whom  we«  deiended  bj  Cicrt^ 
the  Veirine  Omliaae  Cketo  coimtluaa  ef  iW 

pt  rendinatio  or  double  lie.'vrin^  of  the  cs'l«c 
the  Lex  Corrolia  allowed,  and  rcfen  to  the  DOCtKa 
undwthe  Lex  Aeilk,  arreidiiy  to  whidi  tkt  a* 
for  the  prosecution,  the  defenee,  and  the  c  i:  ^ 
were  only  heard  once,  and  aa  1^  oatlef  vas  ^ 
cidcd.  {In  I'err.  i.  y.) 

The  last  Lex  da  lUpetundis  the  T-''^^^  * 
passed  in  the  f  r^t  consulship  of  C  Julio"  C*** 
B.&od.  (Cic  m  r«<.  12.)  This  Lei 
of  aoneMna  heads  (eqnta)  whkh  hase  bM  col- 
lected hy  Sigonius.  (Cic  ad  Fitm.  viiL  &)  Tba 
Lex  repealed  tke  peaal^  of  ezsiiauo,  bat  ia  ^ 
ditioB  to  Uw  Htk  aertiaHttMi  h  «welcdikKf*' 
•ooa  ceavktad  aader  thk  Lax  AnUlMi"'' 
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nnX,  and  be  dxiquaiified  from  being  witnesses, 
fvfioaa,  «r  senatan.  Tbtt  b  the  Lex  wbfeli  was 

o-nimented  on  by  the  Jurists,  whose  cxpnsitions 
Are  nrcserred  in  the  Digest  (4ti.  tit  1 1 },  and  in  the 
Cod«  <9.  til.  97)*  TUi  Lex  adopted  some  pro- 
visions that  existed  in  previous  Lepps,  as  for  in- 
stance that  hj  which  the  money  tluit  had  been  im- 
properly ntMOcd  ooald  be  recovered  from  those 
iiito  who'^r  hands  it  could  be  traced.  (Cic  pro  C. 
ditsbir.  rust.  4.)  The  Lex  had  been  passed  when 
Cicero  made  his  oration  agninst  Piso,  b.  c.  55.  (h 
Pis.  2].)  A.  Gabiniiis  wns  convicted  tinder  this 
Itex.  Many  of  ita  proTisioiis  niay  be  ojllected 
fiMB  the  oration  of  Cicero  agaiiist  Pisa.  Cicero 
boasts  that  in  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia  there 
n-as  no  coat  caused  to  the  people  by  himself,  his 
le^tl,  quaestor,  nor  any  one  else  ;  be  did  not  eron 
d<  imn^^  fpim  the  people  what  tho  Lcx  (Julia)  ftl- 

lo»-cd  null.  (Ad  Aft.  V.  16.) 

Under  the  Empire  the  oiTence  was  punishable 
^th  PTile.  (Tacit.  Amud,  jdr.  28,  and  the  note  of 

In  Clinton*s  Fasti  Hellenici,  the  Lex  Calpumia 
ii  incorrectly  stated  to  be  the  first  law  at  Rome 
i^iainst  Bribery  at  Elections.  Bribery  is  Ambitus. 

(Sigonius  de  JadidiSy  ii.  c.  27  ;  Rein,  Dai  Cri- 
wnmalrBciit  der  Romer^  p.  604,  &c. ;  Rudorfl^  Utiftr 
dk  Oeteviuaiseie  Formd,  ZeiUArift  f4r  ChaMAL 
i?,W,r«Tr.  \:c.  xiL  p.  13().)  [G^L.] 
REPLICATIO.  tAcTio,p.lO,] 
REPOSITCyRIA.    [CoBNA,  p.  »07,  K] 
REPOTIA.    [Matrimonii  M,  p.  744,  »,] 
REPU'DIUM.  CDivoaTiUM.j 
RES.  (BoMiNnrir.] 
RES  JUDICA'TA.    [JtrniCATA  Actio.] 
RES  MA'NCIPI.  IDoMtNiuM.] 
RBSCRTPTUM.  [CoNsnrunoNBS.] 
RESPONSA.  [JomiscoNsuLTi.] 
RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM,  in  the 
tense  in  whkh  tbe  term  will  here  be  used,  signifies 
the  rescinding  of  a  contract  or  legal  transaction  so 
as  to  place  the  parties  to  it  in  the  same  position 
witli  renect  te  one  anetifaer  wUeh  tbey  occupied 
before  the  contract  was  made  or  the  transaction 
took  place.    The  Restitutio  here  spoken  of  is 
fbonded  on  the  Edict  If  tbe  contract  or  trans- 
action is  P'li  h  ns  not  to  be  valid  according  to  the 
Jus  Civile,  this  Restitutio  is  not  needed  ;  and  it 
viAy  npiilies  to  cases  of  eeatneCs  and  transaction, 
which  are  not  in  ih'  ir  nature  or  form  invidid.  In 
order  to  entitle  a  person  to  the  Restitutio,  he  must 
Inve  sastained  soaie  iujuiy  capable  of  being  esti- 
mated, in  consequence  of  the  contract  or  transaction, 
and  not  through  any  fault  of  his  own  ;  except  in 
the  case  of  one  who  is  minor  xxv  annomm,  who  was 
protected  bv  the  Restitutio  against  the  consequences 
ol  his  own  carelessness.    The  injury  also  must  be 
one  ftr  whidi  the  injvlcd  pecson  has  no  other 
remedy. 

The  Ilcatitutit)  may  either  be  effected  on  the 
complaint  of  the  injured  party,  which  would  gene- 
rally be  made  after  the  completion  of  th?  trans- 
action, or  when  he  is  sued  by  the  other  party  in  re- 
spect of  the  transaction  and  defends  himself  by  an 
Exceptio.  The  complaint  as  a  general  rule  must 
be  made  within  four  years  of  the  time  of  the  injury 
being  discovered,  and  of  the  party  being  capable 
of  bringing  bis  action  ;  in  the  case  of  Minores  the 
fetn*  years  were  redconed  from  the  time  of  their 
attaining  their  majority.  In  the  case  of  an  Excep- 
tio tbeio  was  no  Ikaitatioa  of  time.  (Cod.  2.  tit.  £3^ 


s.  7.)  According  to  tbe  old  law  tbe  complaint  most 
be  made  wUhtn  one  year. 

The  applic'ition  for  a  Restitutio  could  only  be 
made  to  one  who  bad  Juhsdictio,  either  origiiial 
or  delegated,  wfaieh  flowed  from  the  possession  of 

the  Imperium  ;  and  it  might,  accnrdintr  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  decreed  by  the  Magistratos  extra 
ordinem,  or  the  matter  might  be  rBfened  to  a 
Judr^r.  When  a  Restitutio  was  decreed,  each 
party  restored  to  the  other  what  he  had  receired 
from  him  with  all  its  accessions  and  fruits,  except 
so  far  a?  th  fruits  on  one  side  might  be  s'  t  nlT 
agaiust  the  interest  of  money  to  be  returned  ou 
the  other  aide.  All  proper  costs  and  expenses  in« 
currcd  in  respect  of  the  thing  to  be  restored  trere 
allowed.  If  tbe  object  of  the  Restitutio  was  a 
right,  the  injured  paity  \\m  restond  to  his  ri^lit  ; 
or  if  he  had  inconed  a  d^jr,  ho  was  idoased  from 
the  duty. 

The  aetioii  fiir  Restitutio  might  be  maintained 
by  the  person  injured,  by  his  heredcs,  cessionarii, 
and  sureties  ;  but  as  a  geucrol  rule  it  could  only 
be  maintained  against  the  person  with  whom  the 
contract  had  been  made,  and  not  a^^ninst  a  third 
person  who  was  iii  possession  of  the  thing  which 
was  sought  to  be  neorered,  except  when  the  actio 
for  restitutio  was  an  actio  in  rem  scripta,  or  the  in- 
jured party  had  an  actio  in  reni,  or  whcu  the  right 
which  be  had  lost  was  a  right  in  rem. 

Tbe  grounds  of  Restitutio  were  either  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  Edict,  or  any  good  and  sufGcicnt 
cause :  **  item  si  qua  alia  mihi  justa  causa  esse 
videbitur  in  intc^g^nm  restituam,  quod  ejus  per 
Leses,  Plebisdta,  Senatasconsnlta,  Edicta,  Decreta 
Principum  licebit"  (Dig.  4.  tit  6.  s.  1.) 

The  following  are  tbe  chief  cases  in  which  a 
Restitatjo  night  be  dscfoed. 

The  case  of  Vis  et  Metus.  If  a  man  did  an  act 
that  was  injurious  to  himself,  tbroagh  r»  or  mctus, 
the  act  wasnotfor  that  reason  inv^ld,  norwas  it  con« 
siJered  that  his  assent  was  wanting  (Dig.  4.  tit  2. 
s.  21.  §  5) :  but  it  was  contra  bonos  mores  to  allow 
soch  an  act  to  have  legal  eflbct.  When  anwin  had 
acted  under  the  influence  of  force,  or  rcasonablo 
fear  caused  by  the  acts  of  another  party,  be  had 
an  aouo  qaod  netos  cann  Ibr  restitution  i^iainst 
the  f>arly  who  was  the  wrongdoer,  and  also  against 
an  innocent  person  who  was  in  possession  of  any 
thing  which  had  thvs  been  got  from  him,  and  also 
against  the  heredes  of  the  wrongf!  i  if  they  were 
euriched  by  being  his  heredes  {tjmmivm  ad  cos 
pervm^.  If  howassuadinrespeetof  thotrans' 
action,  he  could  defend  himself  by  an  exceptio 
quod  metus  causa.  The  actio  Quod  Metus  was 
given  by  the  Praetor  L.  Octavhis,  a  contemporary 
of  Cicero.  (Corapan  Cic;  in  VInr,  ilL  66,  and  Dig. 
4.  tit  2.  s.  I.) 

The  case  of  Dolus.  When  a  man  was  fraudtt> 
lently  induced  to  become  a  jiarty  to  n  transaction, 
which  was  legal  in  all  respvcts,  saving  the  fraud, 
ho  had  his  actio  de  dulo  malo  against  the  gitilty 
person  and  his  hr  i1,  so  far  as  they  were  made 
richer  by  the  fraud,  lor  the  restoration  of  the  thing 
of  which  be  bad  been  defrauded,  and  if  that  was 
not  possible,  for  compensation.  Against  a  third 
party  who  was  iu  bona  fide  possession  of  the  thing, 
he  had  no  action.  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  (tf  the 
transaction,  he  could  defend  himself  by  the  axeep> 
tio  doli  mali.  (Compare  Dig.  i.  tit.  3.) 

The  case  of  Minores  xxv.  annorum.  A  Minor 
conid  hj  himself  do  no  kgd  act  for  which  t^a 
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aw«nt  of  ft  Tutor  or  Cuntor  wa*  required,  aod 
th«i«fei«  if  lb«  did  Micb  ad  bjr  IuibmIC  no  Reati- 

tutio  wn«  tii-t  rUKTjry.  If  the  Tutor  Iiad  \:':\>::i  his 
Aiictoritas,  or  the  Cunuor  bis  Mseot,  th«  tna*- 
action  was  l^galljr  btndiaf,  bat  yrt  tbe  Minor 
rould  claim  R^ktitutio  if  he  had  sustained  injury 
by  tho  tninMctir^n.  frruui  (ir.  57)  pivei  an  ex- 
ani{>le,  when  ii«  buvs  lliui  it  too  large  au  amount 
WBS  Biiartad  in  ibe  Condemnaib  of  the  Formula, 
th*»  matl-r  is  fft  n'.'lit  }>\  thi-  IV.iotor,  or  in  other 
words** reus  in  inioffruin  restituitur,"  but  if  too 
little  WMioMftad  ia  uie  Caraiiik,  th«  PraHor  would 
r  t't  luakf  any  alteration  ;  **  far,"  he  ;ul(i«,  **  the 
Praetor  more  readily  r^iteres  a  defendant  than  a 
|4wfttif ;  but  m  except  tbe  cMe  of  Minma  wxw 
■niMfwn,  for  the  PnM>tor  relieves  persons  of  thi« 
clau  in  all  cases  wherein  they  have  caauaitted 
error  ( in  omnibus  rebus  lapsis).''* 

There  wen-  however  cases  in  wbieb  ^[iiioros  could 
el't.iin  H'  'tit'itio  ;  fir  iTi:>t.nnre,  vrhcn  a  Minor 
with  trdaduimt  design  gnre  him»flf  aut  to  be 
Major  ;  wb«ii  be  eanfirmed  Uw  transaction  after 
c«>mitiu'  of  .%gff  ;  and  in  r.thrr  castas.  Th<>  Ufncfit  of 
this  llesutulia  belonged  to  the  heredes  of  the  Mi- 
nor, and  gonoralljr  aloo  to  ainvtieai  Tbe  denuwd 
could  only  be  made,  as  n  f  m-ral  ni!<\  as:iii)«t  the 
penon  with  wbom  tbe  Mmor  bad  tbe  tzaoaactiob 
and  bis  bendei.  Tbe  Mummt  bad  ftar  jean  after 
attaining  his  majority,  in  which  be  could  sue.  The 
older  law  allowed  only  rear.  If  the  time  had 
not  elapsed  when  he  died,  his  living  had  the  benefit 
(tt  th<^  remaining  time,  which  was  nHkoTud  from 
the  time  adeundi  hereditat(»m  ;  ntxl  if  the  hen»s 
was  a  Minor,  from  tbe  time  of  his  attaining  his 
majority.  [Curator.] 

Th«"  CISC  (if  AliSfiiti.T  :  whirh  comprplsends  not 
merely  absence  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  tbe  word* 
bat  abeenee  owing  to  madneM  er  impriaonmeiit, 
ami  the  lik<_"  cans*-*.  (Dii;.  4,  tit.  fi.  b.28,)  If  a 
man  had  sustained  injury  by  his  own  absentia,  be 
generally  intitled  to  restitutio,  if  the  absentia 
unaroidable:  if  it  was  not  unavoidable,  he 
was  intitled  to  Restitutio,  either  if  he  could  have 
no  redn-ss  from  hu  Procumtor,  or  whs  not  blamable 
(br  not  having  appointed  enei  If  a  nan  found 
that  he  iiii^'ht  sustain  d.ima;;?  on  ncconnt  of  the 
obscuco  of  his  adversary,  be  might  avoid  that  by 
entering  a  pcoteatatiod  in  doe  fetn. 

Th^•  ijue  nf  Krror,  Mistake,  ciiinpreh<ni(1s  snch 
error  at  cannot  be  inpated  as  blame  ;  and  in  sacb 
eaia,  a  nan  cenld  atwaya  bate  icetHotia  when 
another  was  enriched  by  his  loss.  Tbe  eiroris 
causae  probatio  somewhat  reaemblee  tbii  caae. 
(Oaius,  L  67 — 75.) 

Tbe  oua  af  Caiutis  diminutio  through  admgatio 
or  in  manum  ronxentin.  which  was  legally  followed 
by  the  extinction  of  ail  the  obligationes  of  the  per^ 
ion  adrogated  or  in  nam.  The  Praetor  restored 
to  the  creditors  of  $x\ch  penoBS  their  famar  righta. 
(Gaiua,  iii.  83,  iv.  38.) 
The  eaae  of  alienatao  jndicii  nvnndi  eanaa  freta 

IS  hardly  a  ca.-ie  of  restitntio,  though  Boni<'t:niei« 
eonsidtfcd  such.  It  occurs  when  a  man  alienates 
a  thing  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  dainant  by 
substituting  for  himself  another  against  whom  the 
clainmnt  cannot  so  easily  prosecute  his  right.  In 
the  case  of  a  thing  which  the  Possessor  bad  thu<» 
alieimted,  the  Pmetor  gave  aji  actio  in  factum 
against  the  alienor  to  the  full  value  of  the  thie  j. 
if  a  roan  ass^ed  a  claim  or  right  with  the  view 
«f  ii^joriBg  b&  advenaiy  bj  giving  bin  •  harder 
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Claimant  to  deal  with,  tbe  adroary  could  vh-t.  tbe 
assignee,  when  he  awd,  with  aa  texce^iki  jtididi 
mutau'Ji  ^a...^a. 

The  ease  of  aiienatio  in  fnadem  creditors?)! 
fbda.  (Dig.  42.  til  9,)   When  a  man  was  insol- 
vent (non  aotveodaX  <nd  aKmated  his  prupeiw  kr 
the  purpose  of  in  ia  ring  his  cmdiums  the  Pnkrtor  s 
Edict  gave  the  cTL-vl-.ton  a  remedy.    If  fee  'rm*»wn 
a  debt  was  paid  p  st  h-.ia  pooena,  it  was  tJmo- 
lutdr  void,  fir  the  effect  of  the  B-in-Trnm  Pgsse«i3 
in  the  case  of  inedvencj  was  to  put  ail  tbe  otd^ 
ton  eo  tbe  aane  fcatng.   If  my  aliiMiiai  wn 
iiuidi-  VK'f-re  the  nonot'im  Possession,  '.I  ^ai  ^ih: 
in  some  cae«k    A  debtor  night  reject  anv  tkaf 
wbieb  waa  Ibr  bia  adtannga,  Ibr  At  PMw^ 
fd'icl  related  only  to  tbe  diminution  of  his  fra^rtj, 
and  not  to  its  increase.    If  tbe  act  was  inch  st  u 
diminish  bis  property  (fraudatioois  c»usa)  tbe  crt- 
diton,  aa  a  general  rule,  were  taiitled  to  bars  tht 
act  undone.    A  rreditor  who  exacted  h"?  ■' 
was  intitUd  to  retain  it    The  actio  by  whKSi  is* 
creditors  destroyed  tbe  effect  of  aa  lllffri  ifiai^ 
tion  was  raJleii  Pauliaua,  ■n  hich         Ivoagiit  hr 
tbe  Curator  bonorum  in  tbe  name  of  the  cxeiiisa, 
fw  tbe  mtantioB  of  the  tbmf  wbieb  baa  hMB  ia- 
properly  aliened,  auj  a!I  it*  fniits.    Th^  cr^ditiin 
were  also  intitled  to  an  Intecdiotim  tnaoMtma^ 
in  order  to  get  poann&n  of  tbe  ^int  ih«  M 
been  improperly  aliened.  (Dig.  36.  tit.  1. 

In  the  Imperial  time«,  Re-titutio  »rm«  ar- 
plied  to  the  rt  U'.ission  nf  a  puni*hmeDt  (Tat  Ur* 
xiv.  12 ;  Plin.  A>.  x,  64. 65  ;  Dig.  4&  tiu  19.  aST) 
whiih  could  only  be  done  by  tbe  Imperial  praee. 

(Dig.  4.  tiu  1—7  :  44.  tiu  4  ;  Paulas,  S^R.  i 
tit  7—9  ;  Cod.  3.  tit  20— W ;  OmL  Tksil 
tit.  I.*,  16  ;  Mtihlenhnich,  /W^f.  :  M»c- 

keldej,  lehH>ack,  &c.  12tb  ed. ;  K.  u\  l*uHmuc» 
FrnaMt ;  Rnderf^  ZMmfi  fur  OadWt 
Rrcht^c.  xil  131,  rAyjfcQiiiiiMiiil  f^t 
Pucbta,  /«<.  ii.  §  209.)  [G.  L] 

RESTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  [IktbicssbkxJ 
RETI  A'RII.    [GLADlATORa^  p.  575,  b.j 
RETI  CULUM,  a  hevMicaa.    (Cow,  f 
329,  a.  1 

RETI3  and  RBTB  $  4im.  RSnmUM 

{ViKTvov),  n  TiPt    Nets  wpn?  made  iT5n«t  rvrrfn"''^ 
of  dax  from  Effl'pt,  Colchia,  tbe  vtcauty  <*' 
Cinype  in  Noftii  Africa,  aad  aane  stbcr 

Oi-rasiinialK"  they  were  of  hemp.  fV8nt>,i«A< 
/fs«f.  iii  5.)  Tbej  are  sometimes  caUd  ^ 
(aImi)  OB  aceoani  of  tba  naierid  of  eUA  A? 

coiisl.sted.    (Horn.  IL  v.  487  ;  Brunck, 
494,  495.)    Tbe  meshes  (ewKw/ae,  0^x1  E^^- 
19;  Varro,  <20 /?e^vs<.iii  II  ;  Nemesisni,0»»«- 
30-J  :  ^f^xo^  dm,  Hfvjffimt,  Haliodor.  v<.  j  • -  ^ 
e<l.  Conmu'Iin.)  were  gWRt  w  <«Tna!l  .la-^.'sujy 
Uje  purposes  intended  ;  and  these  pur,>os^ 
very  various.    But  by  tut  tbe  ii)o»i  importsnt  if 
pKration  of  net- work  vtm  to  the  three  kindred SfSI 
of  fowling,  htmting,  and  fishing :  and  bcsidei  ^ 
fMioal  tenaa  naed  alike  in  lafcima  ts  all  tbese 

(>nipl>\vments,  there  are  p>ecial  tttiaa tO bs m|hiK^ 
under  each  of  these  beads, 

I.  In  fowling  the  nee  of  note  waa  nnpsntiTflT 
limited  (Aristoph.  Av.  528)  ;  neverthele** thnakf 
were  caught  in  them  ( Hor.  Epod,  ii.  33, 3^) ;  ""^ 
doves  or  pigeons  with  their  limbs  tied  «?  * 
fastened  to  tba  gnand,  or  with  their  ejn  et^^^ 
or  put  out,  were  confined  in  n  net,  in  oH«  t*** 
their  cries  might  aUue  others  into  tbe  •■^ 
(Arirtapb.ilv.106a.)  Tba     '  ~ 
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w«  learn  from  the  paintings  in  their  tombi,  cat^ht 
Uda  ha  clap-neU.  (Wilkinson,  ilfm. and  OuL  vol. 

iii.  pp.  35 — 38,  45.) 

II.  In  hnntiDg  it  waa  osual  to  extend  nets  in  a 
carved  line  of  enindenitila  kngdi,  to  as  in  part  to 

»uiToiitid  a  space  into  which  tne  br.ists  of  chace, 
•och  BLA  the  hare,  the  boar,  the  deer,  the  lion,  and 
tfas  beuv  were  driven  thieiyh  the  opening  left  on 

one  side.  (Aelian,  H.A.  x\'u  46  ;  Tibullus,  iv.  3. 
13  ;  PUn.  H.  zix.  2.  §  2.)  This  range  of  neU 
was  flanked  by  cords,  to  whieh  lieathcrs  dyed 

scarlet  and  of  other  bright  colours  were  tied,  so  as 
to  dare  and  flutter  in  the  wind.  The  hunters  then 
■allied  forth  with  their  dogs,  dislodged  the  animals 
from  their  coverts,  and  by  shouts  and  barking 
droAe  them  first  within  tlie  Jhruiido^  as  the  ap^^iii- 
lattia  of  atring  and  feathers  waa  cafled,  and  then, 
as  they  wore  scired  with  this  appeamnco,  within 
the  circuit  of  the  nets.  Si>Iendid  descriptions  of 
lUaacene  are  given  in  some  of  the  following  pas- 
ngaa^all  of  which  nllud<-  to  the  spacious  enclosure 
«f  net* work.  (V'irg.  GCon/.  iii,  411  —  413,  ^e».  iv. 
121,  lol— 159,x.  707—715  ;  Ovid.  Epist.  iv,  41, 
42,  T.  19,20  ;  Oppiiin,  Cyn.  iv.  I'JO-^l  J.-J  ;  Eurip. 
Bacduu^  b"Jl — 1  lie  accompanying,'  woodcuts 
m  tliken  from  two  bas-reliefs  in  the  collection  of 
ancient  marbles  at  Incc-Blundel!  in  Lancashire. 
In  the  appermost  figure  three  servants  with  staves 
any  on  ueir  aheaSdew  a  laige  net,  which  ii  in- 
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tended  to  be  set  up  as  already  described.  (Tibullus, 
I  4.  49,  50  ;  Sen.  Hippol.  L  1.  44  ;  Propert  iv.  2. 
32.)  The  foremost  servant  holds  by  a  leash  a  dog, 
which  is  ei^ger  to  pursue  thegame.  In  the  middle 
figure  the  net  iaaetitp.  At  eadi  end  of  it  stands 
a  mtehnaii  hdding  a  ataC  (Op^an,  QpugAf. 


1*24.)  Being  intended  to  take  SBch  huge  quadru- 
peds as  boors  and  deer  (which  are  seen  within  it), 
the  meshes  are  very  wide  {retia  ram,  Virg.  Aen. 
iv.  1.31  ;  Hor.  Epwi.  ii.  33).  The  net  is  supported 
by  three  stakes  (<rT<iA,ijif«j,  Oppian,  Cyiteff.  iv.  67, 
At ;  PoJlux,  V.  31  ;  ancones^  Gratiiis,  C)fn«t).  87  ; 

Liican,  iv.  439),  To  dispose  the  nets  in  this 
nunner  waa  called  retia  ponere  (Virg.  Geory.  i. 
W),  or  retia  tmdere  (Ovid.  Art.  Amat.  i.  46). 
Cr>in[»aring  it  with  tlie  stature  of  the  attendants, 
we  pcrceiTe  the  net  to  be  between  fire  and  six  feet 
Tbe  upper  border  of  the  net  consists  of  a 
'trin?  rope,  which  was  called  aapJkiy.  (Xen,  de 
yenat.  vi  9.)  The  figures  in  the  following  woodcut 
'T'went  two  men  carrying  the  net  home  alter 
t^"  chare  ;  the  stakes  for  f^iipp  trting  it,  two  of 
vhich  they  hold  in  their  bands,  are  forked  at  the 
^  « ii  eapreased  by  the  terms  ibr  them  already 
VMled,  aaeemes  and  ran. 

Bc^dca  the  nets  tised  to  inclose  woods  and  co- 
veru  or  other  huge  tiaela  of  cmmtiy  two  additional 
itknedhythoie  anthott  who  treat  on 


hunting.  All  the  three  are  mentioned  tojjether  by 
Xenophon  (Kitrva,  M9ta^  &pKV(s,  ii.  4  i,  and  Ly 
Neniesianus  (Ci/vep.  299,  300). 

The  two  additional  kinds  were  placed  at  inter- 
vals in  the  same  cirenit  with  the  large  hunting-nct 
or  haye.  The  road-net  ( p/<if;a,  iviStov)  was  much 
less  than  the  others,  and  was  placed  across  roods 
and  narrow  openings  between  hosbei.  The  puree- 
or  tiinnnl-net  (<yi**j.«,  6pKvt)  was  made  with  a  bag 
(Kf/fpi'<paAoi,  Xen.  de  VauU.  Ti.  7),  intended  to 
receive  the  animal  when  ehaaed  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  inclosnre.  Within  tins  batr,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  were  placed  branches  of  trees,  to  keep  it 
expanded  and  to  deeoy  the  animals  by  making  it 
invisible.  The  words  4/>«i»i  or  mjt.vfV  am  used  M:e- 
uiphorically  to  denote  some  certain  method  of  de- 
struction, and  are  BMire  partiealarlv  applied,  a? 
well  as  &fi«p(€\T)irrpoy,  which  will  'be  explained 
immediately,  to  the  large  shawl  in  which  Clytem- 
nestra  enveloped  her  husband  m  order  ta  murder 
him.  (Aeschyl.  Jtohi,  1085,  l84e,18A8»  Cktak 
485,  Eumen.  112.) 

III.  Fishing-nets  (oAisifrwA  ttmva,  IMod.  Sic; 
xvii.  43,  p.  193,  Wess.)  were  of  sit  different  kinds, 
which  are  enumerated  by  Oppian  (//a/,  iii.  110—83) 
as  fiiUowat  — 

rdyyofta  r\  liS'  wiroxal  ntpirtydts,  4U  ewyqwu, 
AAAa  9i  KtKX'fttrKOva i  KaXvfx^aTo, 

Of  these  by  far  the  roost  common  were  the 
itupl€\jlcrrpop,  or  casting-net  (Jimia,  Jaaihtm, 
rrdrianihtm )  and  the  ffayiiirr]^  i.  e.  the  drag  net,  or 
scan  {tra</utii,  Isid.  Ilisp.  Oriff,  xix.  5  ;  tragula^ 
verriculum).  Conscfjuently  these  two  are  the  only 
kinds  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  Gtonj.  j.  141,  142, 
and  by  Ovid,  in  Ar.  Amat.  i.  763,  764.  Of  the 
Ka\6ima  we  find  nowhere  any  further  mention. 
We  are  also  itrnorant  of  the  exact  form  and  use  of 
the  yptpos,  although  its  comparative  utility  may 
be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  scan  and  costing-net  by  Artcmidonis  (ii. 
1 4)  and  Plutarch  (irtpl  tvOv/x.  vol.  v.  p.  83H,  cd. 
Steph.).  We  know  no  more  of  the  ydyyofiov. 
(Hesych.  s.v. ;  Aeschyl.  Atfum.  352.)  The  Oiroxh 
was  a  landing-net,  made  with  a  hoop  (xuitAos) 
fastened  to  a  pole,  and  perhaps  provided  also  with 
the  means  of  closing  the  circular  aperture  at  tho 
top.  (Oppian,  HaL  iv.  251.)  The  metaphoricil 
use  of  the  term  i.fjnpi6\ri<rTpoy  has  been  already 
mentioned.  That  it  denoted  a  casting-net  may  b« 
concluded  both  fkom  its  etymology  and  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  bv  various 
authors.  (Hesiod,  //erw.  213— 215';  Herod, 
i.  141  ;  Ps.  «ili.ia;  Is.  xix.  8  ;  Hab.  i,  15— 17 
(  LXX.  and  Vulgate  versions)  ;  St  Matt  iv.  1»  ; 
St  Mark,  i.  16.)  More  especially  the  casting-net, 
being  always  |jear-shapcd  or  conical,  was  suited  to 
the  use  naentiened  mider  the  artide  CoMonvn. 
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Its  Latin  names  are  found  in  tbe  pns<>n£:i's  c^f  Vir- 
Georgics»  and  of  the  Vulgate  Bil.le  alK>ve  re- 
feiTpd  to.  in  Phutn%,  A sinar.  L  1.  87,  TrmcL  1. 
14  ;  aiid  iu  Uid.  Hup.  Oriff.  xix.  5. 

Tbe  English  \evm  MM  (which  is  also  in  the 
toTith  of  Eiiplawd  pronounced  and  sprit  seinf,  as  in 
French),  hm  been  brought  into  our  laugmigf  by  a 
corruption  of  iho  (ireek  aayhir^l  through  the  Vul- 
gate Bible  (>i('7<'/;'i)  and  tin-  Arif;1.t-Saxon.  (Ezck. 
xxvi.5,14,  xlvii.  10  ;  St. Matt xiii. 47,48  ;  SuJohn 
ixi.  6—11.)  This  net,  whieht  M  now  used  both 
by  tin?  Arabians  and  by  o«r  own  fishermen  in 
Cornwall,  is  sometinieji  h^f  a  mile  lung,  was  pro- 
bably  of  equal  dimensions  among  the  ancients,  for 
thr>v  speak  of  [l  n«  nearly  taking  ia  tbo  comnoMi 
tif  u  whole  bay.  (Horn.  Od.  xxii.  384—887  {  Alci- 
phron,  L  17,  18.)  This  circumstance  well  illus- 
trates the  application  of  tbe  term  to  describe  the 
besieging  of  a  city :  to  endrele  a  city  by  an  unin- 
terrupted line  of  soldiers  was  called  oayifvtvur. 
(Herod,  iii.  145,  vL  31  ;  Plato,  de  Le^.  iii.  sub 
fiH. ;  Heliodorus,  vii.  p.  304,  ed.  Commelini.)  The 
use  of  corks  (^cAAol,  coriicea  fuUrin},  Sidoii. 
ApoUia.  ii  2 ;  Plin.  U.  N.  xvl  B.  s.  13) 

to  flupiport  tile  top,  and  of  loiids  {noAiSiiSts)  to 
keep  down  the  bottom,  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
■nciont  writots  (Ovid.  Tritt.  iii.  4. 1 1, 12  {  Aelian, 
//.J.ziL43;  PMtMaviiL12.§  1 ),  whI  ia  dowly 
exhibited  in  some  of  tho  painlitijjs  in  Egyptian 
tombt,  Lwda,  and  pieces  of  wood  serving  OS  floats 
instMid  of  eorkt,  aral  urauHn  on  a  Moa  wlneli  is 
pn'SiTM'd  in  the  fine  collection  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quities at  Berlin.  (See  Yates,  Tcxtrinun  Amti- 
qmmm^  Appoadiz  C.)  [J.  Y.} 

REUS.    [Actor;  OnLiaAxioNK^r  y  f^'iR] 

HEX  (^ta^fivt,fti^),  king.  I.Ohkkk.  in  the 
oailwtt  agm  of  Onooe,  of  which  we  ham  any  au- 
thentic records,  we  find  the  kingly  form  of  govi-ni- 
ment  every  where  prevalent.  Oa  this  point  we  may 
nfely  tnat  tho  pictanc  of  loeiety  foond  hi  the 
Ifomi  ric  poems ;  for  whatever  amount  of  historical 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  legends  which  form  their 
•abjeet,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  question  that 
the  p.«eiii9  present  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  feel- 
ings c  imiition  and  manners  of  the  society  iu  the 
Bg'>  iif  whiih  they  were  composed. 

\\  liether  iu  early  times  abvJute  monarchies  ex- 
isted in  Oroece,  we  have  no  historical  data  for 
detenniniqg.  The  first  of  whieh  we  can  trace  the 
fentnrrs  are  htreditanf  monarchiet  vith  lunitcd 
J'undwna  (wp6Ttpov  Si  ^ocof  iwl  ^i}Tua  ytpaai 
warputai  fiaunXticu^  Thuc.  i.  13  ;  ^  ircpl  ro»$ 
4ifwucohs  ■)(j>6»ovs  [/3<j«riX<i'a]  IkSvtw  jxiv  iwi 
TiffiJ*  itfuafiiyoiSf  Aiist.  J'U.  iii.  10,  ed-  Obnl 
14,  ed.  Bekker  ;  comp.  Dionys.  Halic.  t.  74). 
By  this  wc  are  to  understand,  not  only  that  t!ic 
kings  were  themselves  under  the  control  of  law  or 
custom,  but  that  only  a  portion  of  the  functions  of 
political  sovereignty  were  in  their  bands.  This  is 
the  fourth  species  of  fiaaiKtla  which  Aristotle  re- 
cognises ;  the  others  being,  a.  the  royalty  of  the 
Bpartan  kings ;  6.  the  royalty  of  barbarian  kings 
(an  hereditary  despotism  administered  acoording  to 
law)  ;  0.  the  government  of  an  aesymnetes  (Arist. 
J*oL  iii.  9  or  H).  1(  is  not  to  be  supposed,  bow- 
over,  ^at  the  Oredoa  kings  of  tbe  heroic  age  were 
cmi^ttuHonal  kings,  or  were  responsible  to  their 
•ttbjects  in  any  recognised  tense.  Their  authority 
was  Ibimded  purely  oa  the  personal  feeling  and 
reverence  eiitort;iined  for  them  by  their  subjects, 
and  its  limitations  ven  derived  not  from  my  de- 1 
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finite  scheme,  or  wTilttu  code,  but  from  the  fane*  of 
traditioaacy  tisage,  and  the  naturd  a^nence  of  tht 
circumstances  in  which  the  kings  were  placed,  siir- 
roiuidcd  as  they  were  by  a  body  of  chie&  or  nobles, 
whose  power  was  but  Utile  inferior  to  that  <^  the 
kings  themselves.  Even  the  title  0aaiXyi*s  i«  ap- 
plied tu  them,  well  as  to  the  king  (Horn.  11.  ii. 
8G,  Od.  i.  394,  vii.  55,  viiL  391).  The  ma'm- 
tenanco  of  regal  authority  doubtless  depend^ 
greatly  on  the  possession  of  personal  superiority  in 
bravery,  military  prowess,  wisdom  in  cooncil  and 
eloquenos  in  debate.  Wben  old  age  had  bloated 
his  powers  and  activity,  a  king  ran  a  great  chaaet 
of  losing  his  influence.  {Od.  xi.  496  ;  costik  II. 
xii  &c)  There  was,  howf»ver,  an  unde&ard 
notion  of  a  sort  of  divine  right  coonected  with  the 
kingly  office  {in  S\  Ai^r  /Boo'tA^cT,  Hesiod.  Theog. 
96  ;  comp.  Horn.  Od.  xL  255.  Uoiioe  the  epithsl 
Siorpe^r,  so  commonly  applied  to  knge  in  Romt), 
This,  in  most  ctses,  was  probably  strengthened  bf 
a  bdief  in  tbe  divine  descent  of  kingly  timiliea 

Bendee  the  more  ordinary  kingly  aoeiNDpliA* 
ments,  there  were  various  others,  profiti'-nny  ia 
which  gave  increased  dignity  aad  considenifaoa 
even  to  a  king.  To  be  a  skiKn]  earpeuter  sr 
ploughman  was  considered  not  unworthy  of  Ik  ing 
made  a  matter  of  boast  (Uom.  Od,  v.  246,  xviii. 
SSiK,  nritt.  Ift8^.  IVowess  la  hoKwig  and  elhir 
athletic  exercise*  waa  more  closely  contiected  w  itk 
superiority  in  the  use  of  aims.  (Od.  viiL  180,  dLO. 
It.  zxiil  257, 

Aristotle  (/.  c.)  mentions,  as  the  fnncti -r.f  of  tbe 
kings  in  the  heroic  age,  the  leadership  iu  war,  ths 
oflPering  of  socb  saeriioes  as  won  not  appr  jprisstd 

to  parti  ii'ar  j  ri'  ^ts,  and  the  duty  ui  AvcA'.Xii 
judicial  causes.  But  both  in  tbe  field  and  m  tlw 
agora  the  king  al  ways  appear*  in  eonncction  with  the 
BovXi],  or  cixim  :!  of  chiefs  and  riders,  of  which  h» 
acts  as  president.  Even  before  Troy  Agamemoao 
submits  his  pbas  to  the  assembled  ehidbsn  sal 
soldiers  (//.  il  53,  &c  x.  195,  -Scc.>.  Tlie  restrictive 
influence  of  these  assemblies  wa^  however,  nther 
indirect  than  ostensible.  Tbe  chieftwns  or  princes 
merely  offer  their  advice  [U.  xx.  9.*),  Ac),  ai  d  tbe 
multitude  assembled  outside  the  circle  iu  wiudi 
they  sit  take  no  part  in  the  ddiberatioos.  Tb^ 
only  listen,  and  sometimes  applaud  (//.  it  100  : 
j^ristot.  ap.  Schol.  a<i  II.  ix.  17X  S"*'  " 
the  matter  in  hand  put  in  any  formal  way  to  the 
%'ote  of  either  the  ^ovA^  or  the  assembly  c.f  (remm. 
The  u&scmblics  described  in  the  secuad  bui^k  ai  ih^ 
Iliad  and  the  second  book  of  tlte  Odyssey  Kill 
I'i'  e  a  givod  idea  of  their  nature.  In  judiilal  trials 
ilie  comicil  of  ciders  secui$  ulwavs  to  lia«e  held  a 
prr>minent  place.  {IL  xviiL  504  ;  Hcsiod. 
85,  Op.  li  D.  37.)  Theoretically  the  govern- 
ment of  the  heroic  age  was  ia  the  &Uict:-st  leiue 
monarchical  (see  especially  the  remarkable  p»- 
sage  //.  iL  204).  Here  and  there  tbe  poet  i^n- 
sents  kings  as  using  language  which  would  implv  a 
power  on  tlie  port  of  the  king  to  deal  with  bis  do- 
minions and  subjects  in  a  very  simimaiy  moflBcr 
(!>ee  the  oflRer  of  Agamenmon  to  make  onr  ts 
Achilles  seven  cities,  //.  ix.  153  ;  and  of  Meet -.^^^s 
to  depopulate  one  of  his  towns  to  make  roots  fx 
Ulysses,  Od.  iv.  176).  No  doubt  the  power  of 
different  kings  varied,  and  in  the  absence » t  d'  fiu.ta 
constituttonal  restrictions  the  actoai  aaouat  af 
power  m  th*  hands  of  «adi  depended  mmsAf  on 
his  individual  qu.-ilifi cations  and  addn-si.  Tlie 
casoit  hewovoi*  most  hate  boon  exttemelf  nut  a 
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vhidi  it  appwchad  to  abaolate  ponrer  (TafAtturt- 
XtUi^,  Bt«b  tbe  voice  of  tho  oanmonalty  carried 
a  moral  weight  whh  \'.  that  Muurcd  some  degree  of 
roipect  fior  it  (jcaAtw^  iiyMV  fq/tus^  Oi^  xiv.  23^, 

Besides  such  private  property  as  the  kinp  might 
pftiown,  he  had  the  uae  of  a  domain  attached  to 
the  regal  ofRee.  (Od.  A  18&)  The  t^iI*^  ban 
sp^ikeii  of  are  different  from  the  xT^^urra,  or  pri- 
vate property  of  the  £unily,  which  Telemachui 
woold  rettin,  ef«n  if  eadoded  fioai  the  thnme, 
and  to  deprived  of  the  use  uf  the  royal  domain, 
L  4<I2.)  There  were  also  stated  duet  (d^. 
turret),  whkb  fmned  an  inpoTtuit  item  in  the 
king's  emoluments  (hrnce  temu'd  Xiiea^xu,  11.  \x. 

298).  But  besides  these  a  targe  part  of  his 
ffrnniie  derived  Awn  presents  (imrimt  or 
which  appear  to  hnrc  been  ^ren  on  mnst 
•esaaione  on  which  his  aid  or  protection  wa«  ia- 
ynk^iiU  ix.  155,  xrii.  226).  The  characteristic 
emblem  of  the  kingly  office  wai  the  ffitqirr^  {iL 
iL  101,  206).  [ScsPTRUM.] 

It  wM  deabilMi  leldom  that  the  nde  of  here- 
ditary sTiccession  «*as  infrinptd  upon,  though  t hip- 
case  of  Teleniachus  ((M.  i.  'Miii,  Kc.)  indicate:)  that 
aader  pecnliar  circumstances  the  idea  of  departing 
from  it  might  bo  eiitcrtnirr  rl.  But  (  rm  h-  re  the 
pctHHUO^ttive  right  of  Tolcmachua  is  udiniited.  Such 
a  drpartnre  ^m  the  ordinary  rule,  bowier, 
marks  a  c'li^ili  i-a^  V  decline  in  the  kingly  power, 
and  advance  on  the  port  uf  the  nobles.  At  a  later 
poiod  we  find  kings  deprived  of  their  throne  for 
iristfiiiduct,  as  in  the  cjise  of  Thymoetes  in  AttJcri. 
At  a  later  period  thiiii  the  Homeric  age  the  fact  of 
leapoauhOitj  was  regarded  as  constituting  the  dif- 
ference betweon  a  king  and  R  tyrant  (Arist.  PoL  iv. 
b).  Jiencc  at  Argoa  Pheidou  is  called  a  tyrant^ 
^aiigb  be  «ae  a  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne, 
bet^'Jite  he  acquired  for  himself  despotic  authority. 

Our  infonuation  respecting  the  Oredas  kings  in 
tiw  SMra  bittorical  age  is  not  ample  or  minute 
ennii{;h  to  enable  us  to  draw  out  a  detailed  scheme 
of  their  functions.  The  rising  influence  of  the 
noUaa  giadnaliy  reduced  these  to  narrower  and 
narrower  limite  tiU  at  last  the  ertablishment  of 
aristocratical  or  oligarchical  govcmuaente  became 
almost  universal.  liespocting  the  kinpt  of  Sp:irta 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artide  EruoJU.  As 
an  illustraticm  of  the  gradual  llnritation  of  die  pre- 
rogatives of  the  king  or  chief  magistnite,  the  rejider 
aaaj  coiHolt  the  article  Aucuo»,  The  title  Jia- 
fltfaae  wa«  Mmetiniee  applied  to  an  olBeer  wbo  dia- 
charged  the  priestly  fiuiction*  of  the  more  ancient 
kings,  as  in  Athens  [ArchomJ,  Delphi  (Plat 
Quae^  Or,  7.  p.  177),  Siphnoe  (Immv  ad  CkdHm. 
p.  685),  Megnra  (Chandler,  Marm.  Oxon.  2,  8-2X 
Chakedon  (Cayiua,  Heeutil^  &c  ii.  56),  Cyaicus 
{id.  ii  71,  72),  and  Samotbiace  (Liv.  alv.  b). 
(K.  F.  Wenatam^  Lekrhueh  dcr  jrrifch.  Staatsii'ter' 
Ikiimer^  g|  63 — 55  ;  Wachsmuth,  HeUenis<^»  Al- 
IbrtfMMMs,  fit  a8»  4S ;  Tbiilwall,  Jfi«<.  of 
Greec*^  <x.  vi.  x.  ;  Qttl^Hitk  «f  Grteee^  c  XX. 
vol  ii.  p.  79,  &c)  [C.  P.  M.] 

%  Roman.  Rone  was  originally  governed  by 
kingl.  AH  the  ancient  writers  agree  in  repro- 
ieoting  the  king  as  elected  by  the  people  for  life, 
and  ae  voHmlwilj  eotmited  by  Mem  witb  the 
Bwprrni  jH  «  t>r  in  the  state.  No  reference  is  made 
(o  the  hereditary  principle  in  the  election  of  the 
fiiat  fbnr  kiam  i  and  it  ia  not  nntit  tha  llftb  king 
TaifBinfnB  niMM  obtaHaad  tba  lOfwaip^,  tbat 
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anything  is  said  about  the  childien  of  the  deceased 
king.  Contequeutly  tile  andcot  writers  state  that 
the  king  was  chosen  on  account  of  bis  virtues  and 
not  his  descent  (Cic.  d«  Htp.  iL  12  j  Appian,  B.  d 
I  98).  Tt  a  true  that  in  the  ease  of  Romolos  tha 
genuine  legend  makes  no  mention  of  hi*  election  to 
Qie  royalty  ;  and  one  of  theacutest  modem  wiiteii 
on  die  luatorf  of  the  Eoaum  eonatitadon  baa 
avnil  d  !iimself  of  this  clmnnstance  to  sup|Kirt  his 
theory,  that  the  Roman  king  was  not  elected  by  the 
people,  but  dorivcd  bis  power  iounedtately  fiwm 
the  gods,  and  that  this  power  devolved  upon  the 
senate  at  hia  death,  and  was  tmnaniitted  in  all  ita 
integrity  io  the  neat  king  by  meaaa  ef  tbe  inter* 
n'trr*s  (Riibino,  fw/t-ri 7  ?;  UUr  I{onii$che  IVr- 
Jusamng,  p.  iO/,  &c).  Our  lioitts  will  not  permit 
aatoanterintoaneaaminationof  tUatbeory.  It 
rests  to  a  great  extent  upon  tlie  assumption  tliat 
the  Patres  iii  the  early  Roman  constitution  were 
the  senate  ;  and  it  falls  if  item  bapmved  that  tha 
Patre«  in  the  eoilii  st  times  were  the  snmc  as  tha 
whole  body  of  the  fjotnciaiis.  We  think  that  W.  A, 
Becker  {Handbuck  der  Romitchen  AUeri&Umer)  haa 
established  beyond  all  doubt  that  tlie  latter  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Patrea,  and  that  the  common 
riav  ia  com^  which  repreamta  tbe  king  aa  valni^ 
tarily  entnatad  bj  the  paopto  with  tha  aifnma 

power. 

Since  the  people  bad  eimfcrred  the  regal  power, 
it  returned  to  them  nywm  r})f  dfjith  of  the  king. 
As  in  modem  states  ii  is  hcid  iluu  liie  king  never 
dies,  in  like  manner  in  Rome  tha  vaoaat  piMe  was 
instantly  filled  up.  But  as  n  new  king  could 
not  be  immediately  appointed,  on  Interrcx  forth- 
with steppad  iBle  hia  place.  The  neeeaaity  for  an 
immediate  successor  to  the  king  arose  aom  the 
circumstance  that  he  alone  had  nad  the  power  of 
taking  the  aospicia  on  behalf  of  the  state  ;  and  aa 
the  auspicia  devolved  upon  the  peojde  at  his  death, 
it  was  imperative  upon  thrai  to  create  a  magistrate, 
to  whom  they  could  delegate  the  auspicia  and 
who  would  thus  poesm  the  power  of  mediating 
between  the  grnis  and  the  state.  Originally  the 
people  consisted  only  of  the  jvatres  or  patricii ; 
and  accoidiiigly,  on  the  death  of  the  king,  we 
nad  fw  ad  peUm  rtdit  (tAt.  1  82),  or,  what  ia 
ncarh'  the  game  thing,  ansf'icia  ad  j>atrt;is  m A  »<///. 
[AuouR,nb  177.]  The  intenex  was  elected  by 
the  whole  Dody  of  the  patridana,  and  be  appointed 
{prvdflxif)  his  successor,  as  it  was  a  nile  that  the 
first  iuterrex  could  not  hold  the  comiUa  for  the 
deetion ;  bat  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
second  interrex  appointed  a  third,  the  third  a 
fourth,  and  so  on,  till  the  election  took  pUce.  This 
waa  the  cuatom  mder  tlia  repaUie ;  and  there 
would  have  been  no  reason  to  suppose  tlmt  the 
pactice  waa  different  doring  the  kingly  period,  if 
It  had  not  been  for  the  aeeeoat  ef  the  appoint- 
ment of  tnterregea  after  the  death  of  Koniulns,  ao- 
cording  to  which  tbe  senate  was  divided  into  de> 
ctffiea  ibr  the  pnrpoae  of  abaring  tha  interr^um 
between  them.  [Intkrrk.x.] 

The  Interrex  presided  over  the  comiUa  coriata, 
which  waa  aaaembled  for  the  eleetion  ef  llie  kinff. 
He  had  previously  agreed  wiih  tl  f  seiuite  upon 
the  person  wbo  was  to  be  jpropiksed  to  tbe  comitia 
as  king ;  for  it  b  inconceivable  that  hue  iiad  tha 
absolute  power  of  selectin;,'  ivli'itever  person  ho 
chose,  as  Dionysiut  states  in  «ouie  passages.  The 
person  wliom  ue  aenata  liad  aelectad  waa  pnpoied 
li!7 tha intanas ta tha paapla  m  a  ngobrnyaeia^ 
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^hkb  the  petmie  ecrald  onlj  accept  or  reject,  for 
llraj  l»d  not  tM  inidadfe  and  ooidd  not  tlmn- 

•elves  propose  any  name.  If  the  |>cople  voted  in 
&Tour  of  the  rogation,  they  were  said  creare  regem^ 
and  tkeir  aceeptanoe  «f  him  was  called  fuiut 
poptdL  (Dionys.  iv.  40,  80  ;  Liv.  i.  22,  32  ;  Cic 
de  Rep,  iL  17,  2i.)  But  the  king  did  not  imnie> 
diataly  enter  npon  his  office.  Two  other  acts  had 
■till  to  take  place  l>pf"rr  was  invested  with  thp 
fuil  regal  authority  and  po^ver.  First,  hii  inaugu- 
ratio  had  to  be  pcrform<  d,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  divine  will  rpspcclinp  his  appointment 
by  means  of  the  anspicea,  since  he  was  the  high 
priest  of  the  peopla.  This  ceremony  was  performed 
hy  an  nnfn»",  who  <-on<1iirt<»d  the  ncwly-cIected 
king  to  the  iir  r,  or  citadel,  and  there  placed  him  on 
a  stone  scat  with  his  face  tuned  to  the  aimth, 
while  the  people  waited  W]nw  in  r^nxions  suspense 
tmtil  the  augur  announced  tttat  the  gods  had  »cnt 
the  favourable  tokens  confirming  the  king  in  his 

?riestly  character.  (Liv.  i.  IR;  Plut  Kum.  7.) 
'he  inaugntatio  did  not  confer  upon  him  the  aus> 
picia  ;  for  thew  be  obtained  by  his  election  tr>  the 
royalty,  as  the  comitia  were  held  auspicato.  It 
simply  had  reference  to  his  priestly  character,  as  al* 
ready  remarked,  and  consequently  did  not  take 
place  ta  the  caae  of  the  repahlicaa  nwgktntei, 
though  the  ravsaerarwa  and  other  prf«ta  were  in- 
augurated. The  pa«.v\frc  of  Dlonysius  (ii.  G),  which 
ii  quoted  ia  the  article  Inauguratio  to  pmyo  that 
the  wpablieanmagiitnitee  were  inaugurated,  refers 
only  to  their  taking  the  auspices  on  the  moniini;  of 
the  day  on  which  tbey  entered  upon  their  office. 
(Comp.  Becker,  /Utf.  tel.  iL  pt  i.  p.  314.)  The 
second  act  which  had  to  l>e  perfomicd  '.v  rn  the 
eoaferring  of  the  imperium  upon  the  kii^.  The 
enriae  had  only  determined  by  their  preTiooi  vote 
who  was  to  be  king,  nn  1  lia  l  i-.  A  by  that  act  be- 
•towed  the  neoetsary  power  upon  him ;  thej  had, 
theKfere,  to  gnat  him  the  inmerinn  by  a  dieliBet 
vote.  Accordii)gly  the  kiric  himself  proposed  to 
the  curiae  a  Lot  curiaia  de  imperio^  and  the  curiae 
hy  vothig  ui  fikveur  of  it  pen  him  the  imperinm. 
(Cic,  deJtep.  ii.  13,  17,  18,  20,  21.)  The  reason 
of  this  doable  rote  of  the  enriae  is  clear  enough. 
The  imperiim  coidd  only  bo  eenfenod  upon  a 

d'  Snmiiiiate  person.  It  wn^  nr-r'^'^nrv,  tben'fore, 
first  to  determine  who  was  to  be  the  person  who 
was  capable  of  receiving  the  impcrium  ;  and 
when  this  was  detennined,  the  imperium  was 
granted  to  him  by  a  special  Tote.  Livy  in  his 
finit  book  makes  no  mention  of  the  far  f  n'ofa  de 
imjKrio,  but  he  uses  the  expressions  pafres  aartom 
Jkrent,  pottrs  audores  /iicli.  (Liv.  L  17,  22,  32.) 
That  these  expressions,  huwcTer,  are  cqairalcnt  to 
the  /er  ctiri'it'i  df  iiii}*fri<j  in  the  kincly  period  is 
shown  by  Becker,  an  abstract  of  whose  explana- 
tion is  given  under  Ai'CTor. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determinp  the  extent  of  the 
king's  powers,  as  the  ancient  writer*  naturally 
iudged  of  the  kingly  period  by  their  own  repub* 
lican  constitution,  and  frequently  assigned  to  the 
king,  the  senate,  and  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  the 
lespectire  powers  and  functions  which  were  only 
true  in  reference  to  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  the 
comitia  of  their  own  time.  Most  modem  writers 
have  represented  the  supreme  power  as  residing  in 
the  people,  and  Imve  regarded  the  king,  to  a  great 
extent,  as  the  executive  of  the  senate  aim  the  curiae; 
but  this  view  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  kiiijj's 
powers  ia  strongly  attacked,  and  we  may  nyr  die- 
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I  proTed,  by  the  masterly  inrest^tioos  of  Rubiao. 
F(»r  whatever  e«aeptfcn  may  be  taken  to  aatny  of 

his  propositions,  no  one  can  examine  his  ari.nim*  r  tsr 
without  feeling  convinced  that  the  king  possessed 
the  siqireme  power  in  the  eariieat  tinieai  and  d«t 
the  senate  an^^  th"  comitia  of  the  curiae  were  Terr 
slight  checks  upon  lU  exeiciee.  In  the  firrt  place, 
the  king  alone  possesaed  the  right  of  taiting  Unt 
auspices  on  behalf  ol  the  state  ;  and  as  no  pnblic 
business  of  any  kind  could  be  performed  without 
the  approbation  of  the  gods  expressed  by  the 
anspieeg,  the  king  stood  as  irrdintor  hetwc-ea 
gods  and  the  people,  and  iu  an  early  stage  of  to- 
cicty  muti  MeCMtUy  hare  been  regarded  with 
religious  awe.  f.^t'crn.]  He  w-as  thus  at  th? 
head  of  the  national  rtligion  ;  and  the  pheili,  who 
are  in  all  nations  most  jealous  of  their  exdanro 
rights  and  prtrileffeB,  scknowledtred  that  they  trerr 
originally  institated  by  the  king,  and  learat  fr<^ 
him  their  religious  rites.  Thus  Romaios  it  not 
only  sud  to  have  established  the  angurs,  bat  to 
have  been  himself  the  best  of  all  angurs  (Cic  ie 
Div.  i.  2) ;  and  the  institution  of  the  pontif!^  ai 
like  manner  was  not  only  attributed  to  Noma 
Pompilius,  but  they  are  said  to  hare  been  tanght 
by  this  king  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  public  and 
private  sacra,  tho  arrangement  of  the  calendar,  the 
diriMon  of  dars  into  /iuH  and  ne/tuti,  in  cue  word 
i^xejtupontifinum.  (Liv.  i.  Mk  20  ;  Ck;AApu 
ii.  U  ;  Dionya.  il  7*2  s  Plut.  Nmm,  12.) 

Secondly,  tlie  people  euffondersd  to  die  the 
supreme  militarj'  and  judicLil  authority  bv  cfir- 
feniog  the  imperium  upon  him.  It  ie  tnie  that 
the  imperinn  was  granted  to  the  eoamli  in  fifce 
manner  ;  but  the  imperium,  thotj;_'h  the  same  norai- 
nally,  was  in  reality  limited  in  its  exeitasc^  aa 
the  conralt  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  offee  be» 
came  private  persons  ngJiin,  and  niipht  >>e  'bn.t;irrit 
to  trial  for  acts  which  ther  had  performed  doriog 
their  eonmlahipi.  In  ad^tieo  to  whidb  wmooa 
laws  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  citirer.? 
against  the  arbitrary  use  of  their  power,  Dcoe  of 
whieh  ezialed  in  the  kin^y  period.  The  jsfw. 
rium  Is  iwually  defined  to  be  the  erercrse  of  militair 
authority  (»m/>m«»»i,  nme  quo  re$  miUtarii  md- 
misttstran,  teneri  eieeratuf^  beOmm  ^srt'  wem  jsoinC, 
Cic.  Pkil.  V.  1 6  ;  cnmp.  Liv.  t.  .')2  ;  Cic.  (fr  Letj. 
AffT.  ii.  12)  i  but  this  definition  simply  arises  &o« 
the  fiwt  that  die  writera  are  thinkmg  of  the  Tm- 
pcrium  of  the  consuls,  who  were  deprived  of  ju- 
dicial power  in  the  city  of  Rome,  ajid  within  the 
first  milestone  from  it,  from  the  time  of  the  insti* 
tution  of  the  praetorsliip.  (Liv.  iv.  42  ;  GaiaK.iv. 
104.)  But  the  praetors  al.>o  had  th«  impenaai 
coaibrfad  upon  them  by  a  lex  ruriata,  and  it  waa 
by  possession  of  the  imperium  that  they  wepp 
alone  qualified  to  pronounce  a  judicium  If^nti^^tim^ 
at  all  events  in  criminal  cases.  It  must,  th..- re- 
fore,  be  recollected,  that  the  kin c  was  not  oi.h  the 
commander  in  war,  but  the  supreme  jud^e  in  peace. 
Seated  on  his  throne  in  the  oonitiiun,  he  admin- 
istered jtutioe  to  ail  comers,  and  dfvid^^^  in  a'i 
cases  which  were  brought  before  him,  c:vil  a*  u  eii 
as  criminal.  The  opinion  of  Paekta  {Instit.  voL  L 
p.  1 40,  &c),  that  private  suits  were  Dot  decided  by 
the  king,  but  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  thie 
pontitTit,  rests  on  no  sufficient  autborit}*,  and  is  re- 
futed by  the  tale  of  the  pretended  dispute  which 
was  bronght  before  Tarqninius  Priscos  by  the  mur^ 
dercrs  of  thjit  king.  (Liv.  i.  40-)  If  we  arc  to 
^  place  relianoe  upon  iavy,  the  king  did  not  admift> 
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ister  justice  alono,  but  was  fettered  hy  i.  rmisi/ium, 
nnce  it  is  brought  ft>r«'ard  as  a  reproach  i^iuust 
Twqainitu  Sapcrimi^  eegHUkmet  eapiudium  nnam 
wime  eonsilii"  prr  $e  ioitu  eneretbat  (Lir.  i.  47)  ; 
\mt  it  ia  not  easy  to  beliere  in  the  existence  of 
tnch  a  eonsilinm  in  the  times  of  the  early  kings,  or 
if  it  did  f\i«?,  it  TT:ii«!t  hnvf  Wt»n  a  V(\dy  simply  to 
ftdTise  ihi  king,  and  tould  not  have  had  the  power 
«f  euitr'HijiL.  him,  as  he  administered  justice  in 
Tirtiie  of  his  poMesaing  the  ini}>«»rium.    There  is 
moTt-over  no  case  recorded  in  which  the  consilium 
iMd  107  share  in  the  administration  af  jnitioe. 
Frnm  the  decision  of  the  king  there  «e«ns  to 
Kai^  been  no  appeal  (prwocatio).     This  is  in- 
4»eA  denied  by  Niebuhr,  who  maintaini  that  in 
all  dues  aflecting  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citisen, 
an  appeal  lay  from  the  king  to  the  people  in 
the  coniitMaf  the  enriae,  and  who  furtlK-r  ai^ucs 
that  this  was  an  ancient  right  of  the  patricians, 
and  waa  aztanded  to  the  plebs  by  the  Lex  Va- 
ksia,  eoaded  at  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
pablie.    It  u  tnia  that  th«  udcnt  writers  refer 
the  institntion  of  the  frovoeaHo  to  tho  kingty 
period  (Lit.  i.  26,  riii.  33  ;  Cic.  pro  iW.  3  ;  Val. 
Mmx.  Ti.  8.  8  6,  Tiii,  1.  §  1  j  Featus,  s.  $ororitm 
ti^tlbm  :  Cic:  dis  thp,  fL  Si\  bat  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  provocatio  of  that  early  time  was 
the  same  as  the  right  secured  bj  the  Lex  Valeria, 
wfaieh  waa  rmpiided  aa  tho  great  bttlwailc  of  the 
liberty  of  a  Honmn  citi/.en.    We  have  iiitleed  the 
reoocd  of  only  one  case  of  provo<»tio  under  the 
kii^  namely,  when  the  iarvi%-ing  H<»atios,  who 
murdered  his  sister,  ap[>ealed  fnim  the  duumviri  to 
the  neople  ;  and  in  this  case  it  mtut  be  borne  in 
nind  that  the  a|ipeal  was  net  from  tho  eentenee  of 
the  king,  but  from  the  sentence  of  the  duumWri. 
It  appears,  even  from  the  narratire  of  Livy,  that 
the  ktnt  voluntarily  surrendand  hb  right  of  trying 
the  criminal  and  passing  smtenct?  npon  him,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  odium  of  putting  to  death  the 
hero  who  had  tendefed  such  signal  services  to  the 
state,  and  that  he  appointed  dnumviri,  from  \vho>o 
decision  an  appeal  lay  to  the  people,  in  order  that 
the  people  might  have  the  reipoaaibility  of  pro- 
noancing  his  acquittal  or  conrl -ninntifin.    (Liv.  i. 
26;  com  p.  Dionys.  iii.  22.)    in  addition  to  which 
h  is  expressly  stated  that  the  dietatoidlip  was  a 
restoration  of  the  kingly  power  (Zonar.  vii.  13  ; 
eompL  Cic  de  Rep.  ii.  <i'J)  ;  and  it  ia  certain  that 
the  gnat  distinction  between  the  power  of  the 
dictator  and  that  of  the  consuls  consisted  in  tliere 
being  no  pruvocalio  from  the  decisions  of  the  former, 
as  there  was  from  the  decisions  of  the  latter.  Oar 
)'r>iif!  do  not  allow  tis  to  enter  further  into  an 
ex^uniiiation  of  tiiis  question  ;  but  the  render  will 
find  the  arguments  against  Niebuhr*s  views  stilted 
at  great  kngtli  in  Rubino.    {Itnd.  p.  430,  &c.) 

Again,  all  the  magistrates  in  the  kingly  period 
appear  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  king  and 
not  elected  by  the  curiae.  This  b  expfeasly  stated 
of  the  two  most  important,  the  Trwitmu  Celerum,, 
who  occupied  the  second  place  in  the  state,  and 
who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  king  as  the 
magister  equttum  did  in  later  timet  to  the  die> 
t.ator  ( Tardus,  Afiuj.  1.  14),  and  the  Cusios  or 
Prat/ectut  writ,  who  was  nominated  bj  the  king 
to  supply  his  place  when  he  waa  absent  fhmi  the 
lily  (  l  ac.  Ann.  vi.  11).  We  may  conscritJ'  r.tly  Inf  r 
that  tfae  QuueMoret  were  in  like  manner  nominated 
\f  the  king,  although  the  ■aeiciil  antherillei  ^flbr 
Ml  Ae  point,  Trntai  tMribhv  ti^ir  ifiyiBtaMnt 
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to  the  king  (Tac.  Atm,  xi.  22)  and  Junius  Gr8c> 
clianus  to  the  people.  (Dig.  \.  tit  13.)  Livy  ex* 
pressly  aye  (i.  26)  that  the  Duitmviri  Pttimd" 
lionis  were  app  tinted  by  the  king  ;  and  if  thesa 
were  the  same  otiicers  as  the  Qaoeaforet  during  the 
kingly  period,  as  many  wrilen  Budntain,  th«re  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  btter  tnn  iwmiiiinted  bj 
the  king. 

Fiuther,  the  kinf  waa  not  dependent  upon  tho 

peopir  for  his  support  ;  h\\t  n  lar_re  portion  of  the 
ager  publicus  belonged  10  him,  which  was  culti- 
vated at  the  expense  of  the  state  on  his  behalf. 
{Q'k.  de  Rep.  v.  2.)  He  had  also  the  ahsoluto 
disposiil  of  the  booty  taken  in  war  and  of  the  con- 
quered landa.  (IMonTC^ii.  38,  68  •  Cie.  d0  Am.  ii 
9,  14,  18.) 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  au-> 
thority  of  the  king  was  absolute.  The  senate  and 
the  assembly  of  the  people  must  have  formed  some 
check  npon  his  power ;  though,  if  the  views  we 
have  been  stating  are  correct,  they  were  ftr  from 
posaeasmg  the  extensive  privil^es  which  Dionysius 
(H.  14)  assigns  to  them.  The  tenate  and  tho 
coniitia  of  the  curiae  were  not  independent  bodiee 
possessing  the  ri|(ht  of  meeting  at  certain  times  and 
discnasing  qnestMOi  of  state.  They  conld  only  be 
called  together  when  the  king  chose,  and  further 
could  only  determine  upon  matters  whioh  the  king 
snbmitted  to  them.  The  senate  was  euaiily  ttie 
cmsilium  of  the  klnir,  tho  niemhers  of  which  were 
all  appointed  by  him  (Li v.  i.  8;  Diooya.  ii.  12  ; 
FestBs,  p.  246,  ed.  Mttller;  Cie.  <fe  Rtp.  ii.  8), 
and  which  only  oft'ci'  1  tlii  ir  ;ul\iK'  tf>  him,  which 
he  could  follow  or  reject  acourdiiig  to  bis  pleasure. 
The  eomitin  of  the  eoriae  seem  to  liave  been 
rarely  assi'mbled,  and  then  proLibly  more  to  lienr 
the  decisions  of  the  king  than  to  ratify  his  acts  j 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  had  no  power  of  dia« 
cussing  aiiv  matter  that  wa^  brought  before  them. 
The  only  public  matter  in  which  the  king  could 
not  dispense  with  the  co-opeFation  of  the  senate 
and  the  curLie  was  in  declarations  of  "war  against 
foreign  uatioiia,  as  appears  clearly  from  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  Latins  in  the  dme  of 
Ancus  Marcius,  as  related  hy  Livy  fi.  ?:'2),  who 
preserves  the  ancient  formula.  There  is  no  trace 
of  the  people  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
conf  Iu<ion  of  treaties  of  peace  ;  and  Dionysius  in 
this  c:ise  tm  in  many  others  has  evidently  trans- 
ferred a  later  custom  to  the  earlier  times.  The 
relation  in  which  the  senate  and  the  curiae  ?in  h1 
to  the  kings  is  spoken  of  more  at  length  under 
Com  ITU,  p.  831,  and  SknatUS, 

The  insij^ia  of  the  king  were  the  frisccs  with 
the  axes  {tccurrs)^  which  twelve  lictun  c.irri<il 
before  him  as  often  as  he  appeared  in  public,  the 
trab«a^  the  leUa  cundit^  and  the  toga  praderta  and 
picta.  The  traiea  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  official  dress,  and  is  assigned  especially  to 
Romulus :  it  waa  of  Latin  origin,  and  is  therefore 
represented  by  the  antiqmurian  Virgil  as  worn 
hv  the  Latin  kings.  (Plin.  IF.  N.  viii.  48,  ix. 
39  ;  Or.  F(uL  a.  601 ;  Viig.  A011.  vii.  187,  xi. 
334.)  The  inga  praelMla  and  pieta  were  h^at- 
rowed,  togetlier  with  the  tella  curulu,  from  tho 
Jitruscans,  and  their  introduction  is  variously 
ascribed  to  Ttillna  Hostilhis  or  Thrqninias  Priseoa. 
M'i  ic  Hep.  ii.  17;  Macrob.6'a*.  I  6;  I'iin.  II.N. 
ix.  39;  Dionya.  iii.  62.)  Dionysius  (/.  e.)  also 
nw^fani  n  diidein  and  n  wufjltn  aa  hM^gnb  of  tho 
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REX  SACRIFICULUS. 


For  funhcr  information  respecting  the  Roman 
king*,  »ee  Niebuhr,  I/ist.  of  Rome^  vol.  i.  p.  3150, 
Ac.  ;  Walter,  (jt$cMcAie  det  Romiscken  RecliU^ 
§  17*  2d  ed. ;  and  especially  Rnbino,  Uvtersuci- 
wigm  liAn*  l&muekt  Vrr/iunu^^  paMim  ;  and 
Becker,  HamUmA  dtT  tSmMm  AUtrtklkmu',  tc.I. 
ii.  pU  i.  p.  291,  Ac; 

REX  SACRIFIWUJa,  REX  SACRl'PI- 
CUS,  or  HEX  SACRO'Itl'M.  When  the  civi! 
and  military  pewtm  of  the  king  were  traiufencd 
to  two  praeton  «r  eonnla,  upon  tlra  ntaUuhiBsnt 
of  the  republic.in  )»ovi  riiiiieiit  at  Rome,  the*e  ma- 
gittratcB  were  not  inveat^i  with  that  port  of  the 
rovnl  dignity  by  Tuttw  of  wtiieh  be  hu  been  the 
high  priett  of  liis  nation  riiid  \\:u\  enn'hicted  eev-  nil 
of  the  «acra  public^  but  this  priestly  part  of  bi* 
office  wBi  tnccafemA  to  *  pricoC  cded  Roc  8acri- 
ficiUiUor  Rev  Sm  ronim.  (Liv.  ii.  2  ;  Dionys.  iv. 
74,  1.)  The  iir$t  rex  iat;rorum  was  designated, 
«t  tlw  oomiMHid  of  Ibe  consuls,  faj  the  college  of 
pontiffs  and  inari^umted  by  the  AOgim.  He  was 
always  ciectod  and  inaugurated  in  the  comitia  ca* 
lata  under  the  praiideney  of  the  pontiifs  (0«1L  xv. 
27\  and  aa  long  ns  a  rex  saerifieiiJiis  was  ap- 
tioiutvd  at  Iloroe,  he  was  always  a  palricuui,  tor  as  be 
ud  no  influence  upon  tbo  HMUiagetnent  of  politicil 
affairs,  the  plebeians  never  coveted  tliis  dignity. 
(Liv.  vi.  41  ;  Cic.  pro  Dom.  ll.j  liul  for  the 
same  reason  the  natricinna  too  appear  at  last  to 
have  attributed  little  importance  to  the  office  ; 
whence  it  sonietimes  occurs  that  fur  one,  or  even 
for  two  sueoMMVO  years  no  rex  sacrorum  w-ns  ap- 
{winted,  and  dortn^  the  civil  wars  in  the  last  pe- 
riod of  the  repablic,  the  office  appears  to  have 
fallen  altogether  into  disuse.  Augustus  however 
Moms  to  have  revived  it,  for  wo  find  frequent 
mention  of  it  during  the  empire,  untSL  H  was  pro- 
bably abolished  in  tlx/  time  of  Thoodojim.  (Oielli, 
Imter.  n,  2280,  2282,  2283.) 

Considering  that  thn  prieot  was  the  i«l%ioua 
representative  of  tlic  kinj;s,  he  ranked  indeed 
higher  than  all  other  priests,  aud  even  higher  than 
the  pontUex  nuoimus  (Pestns.  f.«.  Ord*  aamtdo- 
tum),  hilt  in  jKiwer  and  influt  nee  he  was  far  inferior 
to  hiin.  Ud  $acerdoUum  pontifid  tuijeoere^  Liv.  iL 
SL>  He  held  his  offlee  for  life  (Dionys.  tv.  74\ 
was  nrit  al!ii\\ed  to  hold  any  eivil  nr  iniliLary  ditr- 
nity.  Olid  was  at  the  same  time  exempted  from  all 
uilitarf  asd  dvU  datiea.  (Dionya.  L  e.  t  Plut. 
Qmrff.  Rom.  fiO  ;  I.iv.  xl.  A*}.)  His  |irincl[ial  func- 
tions were ;  1.  Tu  ptufunn  those  aacra  publica 
which  had  before  been  performed  by  the  kings : 
and  wife,  wliu  hnre  the  title  of  rvymasurrorwm, 
had  like  titf  queens  of  former  days  also  to  perform 
O'rtain  priestly  functiofM.  These  sacra  publica  he 
or  his  wife  had  to  perform  on  all  the  Calends,  Tdes„ 
and  the  Nundines  ;  he  to  Jupiter,  and  she  to  .Inno, 
in  the  regia.  (Varro,  de  Lint).  Lot.  vi.  1*2,  13  ; 
Ma.  ni!>.  Hat.  i.  15.)  2.  Oii  the  days  called  regi- 
fugiuui  he  had  to  offer  a  sacritice  in  the  comitiutn. 
(RBfiiPUOlt^M.]  8.  Whanoxtraordtnary  portenia 
seemed  t'^  anriAunce  some  srcnpml  ealaniity,  it  was 
his  duly  to  try  ta  propitiate  the  anger  ot  the  gadj. 
(FesL  *.  r.  Regiae  feriu< .)  4.  On  the  nnndines 
when  the  j)cople  assembled  in  the  city,  the  rex  sa- 
crorum announced  {ediceUu)  to  them  the  succession 
of  the  festivals  for  the  month.  This  (lart  of  his 
fonctions  however  most  have  ceased  after  the  time 
ofCn.  Flavins.  (Varro,  </«  lAng.  Lot  vi  13  ; 
Serv.  ttd  Aen.  Gji.)  He  lived  in  a  domus 
publica  on  the  via  sauu,  near  the  ic^^ia  and  the 
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house  of  the  Vestal  virgios^  (Amhratcb,  Stwdim  u, 
Andmitunffen^  pp.  41— 7«.)  [L.  S.] 

lUlEDA  or  REDA  was  a  trarelling  carriaiffr 
with  four  wheels.  Like  the  Covinus  and 
EflRBDOH  it  was  of  Gallic  origin  (QointiL 
Orut.  i.  5.  §  GH  ;  Caes.  JicU.  H'lU.  i.  51),  and 
may  pcrhi^  cootain  the  same  root  as  the  Uexman 
rmlm  and  oof  riit.  It  waa  the  fommen  esr>ii|B 
iiseil  1>y  the  Roman'!  fi>r  travelling,  aiid  u-a^  fre- 
quently made  large  enough  not  only  to  contain 
numy  penaeaa,  batalso  ba^i^Bgeaiid atCBsils  of 
riou-i  kinds-  (Cic.  pro  MU.  10,  C!0  ;  Juvon.  10  ; 
Mart.  iii.  47.)  The  word  Eptrktdium^  wnicb  wu 
formed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Otedc  ptepoeitisa 

*trl  and  tlie  'iallie  r'-  fM  ;int.  L  c),  isexphuoed 
by  the  Seholia^it  ou  Juvcuiii  (viii.  66}  as:  "  Ofsa- 
nicntuni  rhedarom  aut  plaintnias.** 

lillKToU.    [RirETORicit  CJRArHE.l 
RHLTO  KICK  (i RAPHE  QvT^^^ii  ypoff^). 
The  best  interpretation  of  this  expression  is  psr» 
haps  that  ^'ivcn  y<y  Haqxxrmtion  and  Sulda*.  t,  r, 
7}  Kara  {i-iiTopoi  ytyofiirti^  ypaif  cu'Ttis  n  %  *t-rorr9$ 
^  wpd^amos  wapdpofitm.   There  was  not  any  par> 
ticiiLir  cliL'ss  of  persons  c\l!ed  ^■firopts,  Ivat^:':^ 
with  a  le^al  character,  or  intrustiril  with  poiitiod 
duties,  at  AthaM>   For  every  citizen,  Who  did  not 
labour  under  some  special  disability,  was  entitled 
to  address  the  people  in  assembly,  m&ke  motions, 
propose  lawSi»d!E&   The  ninie  of  ^^ropfs,  however, 
was  given  in  common  parlance  to  those  orators  and 
statesmen,  who  more  especially  devoted  themselves 
to  the  business  of  public  speaking  ;  while  those  who 
kept  aloof  from,  or  took  no  part  in,  the  bttHDes»  of 
popolar  asstmblles,  were  called  tBmrm.  Heeee 
Mnttp  is  explained  by  Suidas,  s.  v.  'O 
€ov\t{wp  KM  d  4r         itfofi^.   The  ^o^«ic# 
yfM^h  might  be  either  the  samo  as  the  -ra^i^m^ 
ypeupii^  i>r  a  more  special  pn>(»ecution,  attended  with 
heavier  penalties,  against  practised  dcaaafngnai> 
who  exerted  their  twenta  and  infloenee  to  OMHve 
the  {K'ople  and  recommend  biwJ  mo  .as  tin.?,  OtVivf- 
have  conjectured  this  to  be  a  proceeding  similar  to 
the  iwtefytMa  So«ifuw2at,  diieeled  against  these 
persona  who  ventured  to  sp^-ak  in  public,  after 
having  been  guilty  of  some  miodemainoiir  vhifih 
would  render  then  Ibblete  4r^iU,  Of  this  natai* 
tvns  the  charge  Lroughl  ai:ainst  TinLircnii!-  l>y  Aes- 
t limes,  whose  object  was  to  prevent  the  latter  irom 
appearing  as  proseentor  againit  him  en  the  suhjert 
of  the  einliassv  to  Philip.     (Schonuuin,  dt  ComL 
p.  108  ;  Meier^  AtL  Proc  p.  209.)     [C.  R,  K.J 

RHETRAE  (^9t^>,  specially  tbe  naase  of  the 
ordinances  of  Lynirgus.  (PluL  Lye.  C,  13.)  Tb* 
word  is  dvtiued  by  the  grammarians  tu  signify  a 
compact  or  treaty  (^^pq,  iw\  ^tfreitSTtvi  (nw^^i% 
Api^Uon.  r^.r.  ff^  :'.  p.  1.?:',  30.  cd.  Bekker  : 
priTpai,  cvyOliKai  ^la  koyvr,  iiesych.)  ;  mild  mc«t 
modem  ^Titers  adopt  this  interpretation,  cuppousf 
the  word  to  sii;iiify  oriijinally  wuri'.-i  (t^  fn^hr),  a 
a  declaration,  which  U>uiid  parties.  It  i»  tros 
t:iat  the  etymology  points  simply  to  that  which  il 
spoken  or  dechvred  ;  hut  Plutarch  pyr-a  another 
meaning  to  the  word  iu  reiutioa  to  the  iawt  oi 
Lycmgitt,  and  Mgn  that  they  were  divine  cedi- 
nances  (P'hrpas  wfSfiacrty^  i>s  mph.  tov  b*ov  wfu- 
(6/jLfya  Kcd  x^<'^M*''»  ^*^o»  Plut-'-'^.t'C.  13).  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Otote,  which  reconciles  these  two 
accoonla,  seems  the  roost  probable.  **'  The  word 
Rktim  means  a  solemn  compact,  either  nrigioailr 
emanating  from,  or  subsequently  sancticiKNi  by  tb? 
gods*  who  an  always  panias  to  aoeh  s^pr«enicais: 
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RICINIUM. 


ROSTRA. 


Mt  tlie  old  treaty  between  the  Eleiant  and  He- 
iMMM— *A  F  pdrpa,  between  t1ietwo,eoimiMiiMnted 

in  the  valiiahic  iimription  still  presoired,  —  as  an- 
cient, icoordiDg  to  Buckli,as  Ulyin.  40 — 60  (Uiickb, 
Corp.  ImmripL  Nou  iL  p.  26,  pwt  L).  The  wordi 
of  Tyrtaeui  imply  such  a  contmct  Tictwcon  the 
coDtncting  partiee :  fint  the  kings,  then  the  lena- 
tBa»]aetf7tbepeopl% — ^kMma  ^pcut  Arwww^iw- 
€o^tvovT^ — where  thepKticiple  last  occurringappIiM 
not  to  the  people  aleM|  bat  to  all  the  three.  The 
Bketm  of  Lyenrgaf  enaBated  frooi  tlie  Dd^ian 
god  :  but  the  k'mi.'s,  senators,  and  people  all  bound 
themeelvce,  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  gods  to 
obey  it**  (Orntak  ASitf.  o/ OvaMt^  vol  iL  p.  462  ; 
for  a  different  tiplaUT*'""  of  the  word,  see  Thirl- 
wall,  HisL  o/Ormtt  vol.  L  p.  335,  2d  ed.) 

RHYTON  (^^>,adrinkiii9  heni  (K^T),by 
which  name  it  was  originally  called,  is  Kiid  by  Athc- 
naeus  (xi.  p.  497,  b)  to  have  been  Arst  made  under 
Ptolemy  Philaddphui ;  but  it  is  even  mentioned 
in  Demosthenes  (r.  Mid.  p.  565.  29),  as  Athenaeua 
himself  also  rcnuuks.  The  oldest  and  original 
form  of  thi«  drinkinf-hom  was  probably  the  horn 
of  the  ox,  but  one  end  of  it  was  afterwards  onia- 
mented  with  the  heads  of  various  animals  mid 
Wda.  We  freqwDtly  find  repneeiitationi  of  the 
^irrSp  on  ancient  vases  depicting  symposia.  Several 
•pccuucQs  of  these  drinking-horns  have  also  been 
ueeorerad  at  FMnpeii  (Mtmo  BorUmico^  vol.  viii. 
14,  20) :  representatioiia  ef  two  of  tiieee  are 
given  in  the  annexed  cat. 


The  fivrim  bid  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  penon  who  drank  put  into  hie  mouth, 
and  allowed  the  wine  to  run  in  :  hence  it  derired 
iti  name  (arro/iatrOot  rc  inrh  r^r  ^6a*ois,  Athen. 
n.  fk,  497,  e).  We  see  persons  using  the  ^uriy  in 
Aia  way  in  ancient  paintings.  (Pitt.  d*Ereot.  t.  t. 
46  ;  Zahn,  Ormam.  umi  WanJ<vm.  t.  nO.)  M.irtial 
(iL  35)  speaks  e(  it  under  the  name  of  RkyUum, 
(Becker,  CftordUM,  toL  i  p.  505.) 

RICA.  fFl-AMKN.l 

RICrNIUM,  RECI'NIUMorRECINUS,an 
tftide  of  dfCM.   The  name  was  according  to  Faetos 

(«.  r  )  applied  to  any  dri\^s  cnnsistin'^'  of  n  <:';uare 
piece  of  doth.  It  occnia  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Twdre  Tables  (Cic  de  Ltg.  ii.  2S),  and  the  an 
cicnt  fommcTitntors  according  to  Festus  oxplniiu'd 
tlio  word  there  as  a  toga  for  women  (if  tlie  reading 
Ver,  togam  be  right  instead  ef  tMlm  togam\  with 
a  piin'Ie  stripe  in  front.  That  it  was  an  article  of 
feotale  dress,  and  more  espediny  a  small  and  short 
Idnd  of  pallion,  b  stated  by  Nonins  (xiT.  83)  on 
theaiitfiority  of  Varro.  It  was  worn  in  grief  and 
nooxning,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  one  half  of  it 
was  thrown  back  (Vano,  d»  IA119,  tat.  v.  132  ; 
S  rv.  a<l  Aen.  L  286;  Isidor.  Ori^.  xix.  25), 
whence  the  ancient  srammarians  derive  the  word 
fion  rgietrtt  altbongn  it  is  manifestly  a  derivative 
fiam  r&s^  wkish  was  a  covering  «f  the  head  ascd 


by  females.  (Vairo^ Lc}  FesU «.  v.  Riea,)  Tho 
grsminarians  appear  dieaiselves  to  have  had  «o 

clear  idea  of  the  ricinium  ;  but  after  careful  ezaini> 
nation  of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  it  appean 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  nantlo,  with  a  sort  of  cowl 

attached  to  it,  in  order  to  rover  the  head.  It  was 
also  worn  by  mimes  upon  the  stage  (Fest.  L  c  aud 
9,  Ok  Oralnlfw),  and  the  navurtJiuu,  mavorte,  or 
mavors  of  later  times  was  thon^ht  to  be  only  an- 
other name  for  what  had  formerly  been  called  rici- 
nivn.  [L.  8.} 

UOniO A'LT.A,  a  public  festival  in  honour  of 
the  gud  Hobigus  to  preserve  the  fields  from  mil- 
dew, issaid  te  ham  been  iaatitttted  by  Nona,  and 
was  celebrated  a.d.  viL  Kal.  Mai.  (April  25th). 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xviiL  29.  s.  69  ;  Varro,  He  Hutt.  L 
1.  p^  90,  ed.  Bip.,  Lmg,  LaL  vi.  16,  ed.  MUlL  ; 
Festus,  »,  V.)    The  saerifices  otTered  on  this  occa- 
sion consisted  of  the  entrails  of  a  dog  and  a  sheep, 
aoeeaspanied  with  iiankinccnse  and  winet  aanyer 
was  presented  by  a  flamen  in  the  grove  of  the  an- 
cient deity,  whom  Ovid  and  Columella  make  a 
goddess.  '(Ovid.  Fatt,  it.  907—942  ;  Colum.  x. 
JU2.)    A  k'od  Robigus  or  a  goddess  Robigo  is  a 
mere  invention  from  the  name  of  this  festival,  for 
the  Romans  paid  no  divine  honoon  to  evil  deities. 
(Hnrtunir.  Die  lielit/ion  der  Horner^  vol.  ii.  p^  148.) 
R01U;H.    [Carckr,  p.  241,  a.] 
ROiiA'TIO.    [Lkx,  p.682.] 
ROGATO'RES.  [DiribitorkSw] 
ROOUS.    [Fun  1-8,  p. 559, b.] 
ROMPIIEA.    [Hasta,  p.  58.0,  a.] 
RORA'RII.  [£xBJiciTU8,pp.495,502,b.] 
ROSTRA,  or  The  Beaks,  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  stage  (*«w«<m)  in  the  Forum,  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  pet^e.   This  stage  was 
originally  eaUed  UmpUm  (Liv.  iL  56),  beomse  it 
wnM  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  but  it  ohtiined  \U 
name  of  RMira  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin 
war,  when  it  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  (ntsfra) 
of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.  (Liv.  viii.  14  ;  Flor. 
L  11 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  11.)   The  Greeks 
also  nratihttod  galleys  in  the  same  way  finr  the 
purpose  of  trophies:  this  was  called  by  then 

The  Rostra  lay  between  the  Goantiam  or  place 

of  meeting  for  the  curies,  and  the  Forum  or  place 
of  meeting  for  the  tribes,  so  that  the  speaker  might 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but  down  to 
the  time  of  C.  Gracchu',  evr>n  the  tribunes  in 
speaking  used  to  front  the  Cuniitium  ;  he  first 
tamed  his  back  to  it  and  spoke  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  fopim.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 
p.  426,  note  990.)  The  form  of  the  Rostra  has 
been  vrdl  described  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  iiL  p.  144, 
note  268)  and  Bunscn  (quoted  by  Arnold,  I  fist,  uf 
Itome^  \o\.  iL  p.  164):  the  latter  supposes  "thai 
it  was  a  circukir  building,  miiied  on  arche%  with 
a  stand  or  jilatform  on  the  top  bordered  by  a  pare- 
I)ct  ;  the  access  to  it  being  by  two  flighU  of  steps, 
one  on  each  sida.  It  fronted  towards  the  comitium. 
and  the  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  it,  just 
under  the  arches.  lu  form  has  been  in  all  the 
main  points  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or  circular 
pulpits,  of  the  most  ancient  churches,  which  also 
bad  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  them,  one  en 
the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher  ascended, 
and  another  on  the  west  side,  for  his  descent. 
Specimens  of  these  old  churches  are*  still  to  bo 
seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of  St.  Clement  and 
&  Ixtrenn  fiiori  le  more.**  The  speaker  was  thus 
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caabieil  to  mJk  to  m4  bo,  whiio  addreMii^  ki« 
■odienco. 

llie  su^j^stos  ar  Kattm  wm  tamttartd  by 

Juliii*  Cat'tar  to  a  eornw  of  the  Fonmi,  but  the 
■pot,  where  the  ancient  Roctra  bad  stood,  still  con- 
mntd  to  be  called  Hottra  Vttem,  while  the  other 
cmUed  RtMtra  Sura  or  Rontra  Jutin.  (A»«-ou. 
Ofl.  MU.  f  12.  p.  4a,  ed.  Orelli ;  Dioo  Uiu. 
41,  hi  S4t  8mC  ^i^.  100.)  Both  the 
tm  contained  statutes  of  illuitriom  men  (Cic. 
ik  61)  ;  the  new  Rostra  ooDtaioed  eques- 
flf  Mk,  Paaipej,  JoIIm  Omht,  nd 

At^vstna.  (V.  IV  I'at  iL  61.)  Nii  luV.r  r.\  dis 
oovered  the  uew  Uoitim  in  tho  long  wail,  that  runs 
in  an  angle  toward*  tW  timt  eehnH,  wUdi  hvf 
tat  a  Tcry  long  timf  borne  the  name  of  Jupiter 
StatfMT,  but  which  belong  to  the  Curin  Julia.  The 
substance  of  the  new  liostra  consists  of  brieks  and 
casting- work,  hut  it  wn4  of  coont  CMlA  aritk 
marble:  the  old  Rostra  Nicbuhr 
construe trd  eotinly  of  peperiuo. 
TIm  fcUawnw  coin  of  M.  LolUn 
I  ft  nfNMMatiaB  of  Um  RMtai 


HOSTRATA  COLUMNA. 

3-27. 

UnSTHA  TA  CORCKNA.  [Corona,  at 
R(»STRUM.    INavi!«,  p.  786,hwJ 
ROTA.    CCunnua,  p.  37tt.J 
RUDBN8  («rfXt«%  any  rapt  Mad  to  BOfve  or 

fix  the  nia«t  or  sail  of  a  vessel  (Jbv.tL  102;  Ovid. 

A#«<.iil  616;  Achilles  Tatiua,  u.  IS.)    The  dtf. 

fefonl  fopos  oiP  an  ancmit  tbip  aia  spokon  of  udsg 

Navis,  p.  7.'*0. 

RUDKRA  TIO.    [Domls,  p.  431,a.] 
RUDIAHIL   [Olaoiatorbs,  p.  575,  a.] 
RUDIS.    [Gladiatorks,  p.  575,  a.] 
RM'FULI,  the  name  of  the  tribunes  of  the 

solilicn  chosen  by  the  consul  or  other  general. 

(Ut.  Tii.  5  :  FortM,  9.  «.)    For  further  iiim- 

alioQ  MO  £xKRriTVH,  pp.  503.  a.  504,  b. 

RUNCFNA  (J^vKdyn)^  a  plane  (TertulL  Apol. 

19;  Bnmek,  AmaL  L  927)^  fa  delinc«ted  among 

joiiKTN  tiHil*  ( fnsfrnmrn.  Fnhr.  Ti^jnar.)  in  the 
woodcut  at  p.  UU(i.  The  sauare  hole  iu  tlie  right  side 
of  the  stock  000018  inlnaed  ftr  the  passage  of  the 
shavings  {ntnien!  i).  The  Ijitin  and  Greek  names 
for  this  instnuacat  gare  origin  to  the  corresponding 
tiaasitiTe  ToriM  namoo  and  ^vfcaML>,  meaning  to 
plane.  (Min.  Felix,  23.)  They  seem  to  be  allied 
etymological ly  with  ^vyxo»,  referring  to  the  opein- 
tion  of  those  beasts  and  birds  which  use  their  snout 
or  beak  to  plough  up  the  ground.  [J.  Y.] 

RUTIMA'NA  ACTIO  was  a  Pmetorian  actio 
introduced  bpr  the  Praetor  Publtus  Kutilius,  by 
▼irtao  of  wkidi  tbo  bonnrnm  oaqilor  could  sao  in 
the  name  of  the  person  whose  C'><)ds  he  had  bought 
and  claim  the  condemnatio  to  be  made  in  his  own 
hmm  and  in  his  own  dim.  (Qaiof,  iii.  M,  81, 
iv.  35.)  [O.  L.] 

RUTRUM,  dim.  R(7TBLLUM,akind  of  hoe, 
«dueb  had  tha  bandlo  fljcad  perpendicularly  into 
ilio  aiddla  of  tha  blade,  thoa  diftrii^  ham  «ha 


SACERDOa. 
Rastrr.   It  waa  used  befow  WRajg^^wd  t}^ 

too  long  together.  (Non.  Marc  p.  1 8,  ed.  Mercer  ) 
This  operation  is  described  faj  Virpl  in  tkeiiiUsw 
ing  tenns,  which  also  asnga  An  mtamiSm.  of 

name:  **Curoulooqoe  nil  bmIo  pingaio  ami 

{(irrjtrj.  L  105.)  See  Festm,  a.  ;  Varps,  *(  L 
LaL  V.  p.  137,  ed.  SpengeL  The  aame  uDp^psinrt 
waanaed  in  mixing  lime  or  daj  with  ■wurz  &. 
straw  to  make  plxi^ter  for  walU.  \  Catn.'i*'  Rf  AV.* 
lu,  1-Jb  ;  Pallad.  d«  iU  HmmL  L  15  ;  Pko.  H.  .V. 
zxxT{.3a.a.U.> 

Tht-  w  -.rd  rti!  iluJurr.  ouizlit  to  he  c^^ftsj^i»Ted  i« 
another  ioaa  of  ntfnua.    It  dcooited  a  hoe  «  akt 


baker  in  Jtirrinj  the  hot  fi-hes  'f  hU  0  ■.  en.  Trsts*. 
s.  r.)    A  wooden  ratabulum  waa  employed  is 
tko  ooolonta  of  tha  vat*  in  whkk  wina  «■ 


^  SACCJtJS  (goKRosj^^sjignmed  Jb jJJ"*^^JJ 

materials.  We  have  onlv  to  notice  here  iliMa^ 
ixig  as  ~  1.  A  head-dxoasl  iCoMA^p.  32Si]  lA 
■iata  ftr  atiainliig  wina  (Viirvas).    1.  A  y» 

for  holding  money.  Hence  the  phrase  ta  Plsatu 
in  ad  aoecmmt*^  to  A  htgga^^  (PlaatCvLi. 
1.  2X) 

8ACELLUM  m  m  dintetiTe  of  acer,  icd  ^ 

nifies  a  small  place  consecrated  t  ->  a  god,  cfloaiai^ 
an  altar,  and  sometimes  also  a  ^Uitue  of  Uiefodtl 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  (  Cicllius,  tI  ISL)  Fm 
($.r.)  completes  th  dehuiiion  by  ftatinz  tb*t  » 
sacdlum  never  had  a  roo£    It  was  ther^e  « 

separate  it  from  the  |»vfiine  ground  arocnd  it.  xrd 
answcn  to  the  Greek  a^^CsAos.    The  iam  « 


round.  The  ancient  saccllum  of  Janas  whidi  *m 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Romnlos,  «as  * 
square  form,  contained  a  statue  of  the  goi^ttihd 
two  gates.  (Ovid.  FtiM.  i.  275  ;  Tcrcnt.  Msoi.  ia 
Wemsdorf's  Pari.  Afm.  il  p.  279.)  Many  Rases 
had  private  sacella  ou  their  ow  d  csuii*  ;  bat  At 
city  of  Rome  contained  a  great  nutabef  of  f&V*^  A 
sacella  such  as  that  of  (Serv.  od  f"-^ 

190),  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Bcarkini  (Su^-' 
Piin.  ^.  AT.  s.  39),  of  tka  Lmm  (Solia.  Jk  ^ 
.Vaenia  (Fest.  s.  v.  Xtimim  dm»\  of  Pi»&>» 
(Ur.  z.  23),  and  oihesL  (U  SJ 

SACBRD06,  SACBRDOnUlt  (Sm»(^ 
Ijtfl.  ii.  8)  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  Hcad?i£* 
those  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  fooit  a 
wonhip  (MsrfwBwfinj)  and  of  the  sacia,saf 
who  interpreted  signs  and  what  was  uttered 
seers  and  prophets.    Another  division  is  th»t 
priests  who  were  not  deroted  to  the  serrice 
particoiar  deity,  such  aa  tka  pattiiK  >^-^ 
fetialcs,  and  those  who  were  connected  ^^ 
wonhip  of  particular  dirinitioa,  mcfa  u  ^' 
mines.    The  prieaU  of  the  ancient  mold  i>i  >  ^ 
consist  of  men  alone,  for  in  Oreece  as       •  *^ 
Rome  certain  deities  were  attended  ea/j  bypm'^' 
eaaia.  At  Rena  the  whrts  of  fmA  fj^ 
were  regnrded  as  {lieeteeses,  and  had  to  penif^ 
certain  sacred  functions,  as  the  Kf/M  laavn^ 
aadthaiaainiGa.  U  '-'Amr.s  ;  RxsSecMtnLl 
laodMr 
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ihr  Vesta!  rirgins,  or  boys,  irith  regard  to  wTiom 
it  was  always  requisite  that  tbeir  fathers  luid 
moch«ra  should  be  alive  {patrimi  et  matrimi). 

all  the  difforcnt  kinds  of  prii-sta  arc  trratod  of 
Moanitely  is  tlm  work,  it  is  oaly  necessary  here 
lo  make  some  fOMnl  remark*. 

To  eomparison  with  the  civil  magistrates  all 
'priests  at  Rome  were  regarded  as  homines  privati 
(Cic.  e.  CatiL  I  \^  de  Of.  i.  2*2,  ad  Att.  iv.  2, 
I'kUip.  T.  17),  though  all  of  them  as  priests  were 
8accrdot«s  publici,  in  as  fiir  as  their  office  (sooeyrfo* 
Hum)  was  connected  with  any  worship  recognised 
bj  tlM  State.    The  appellation  of  $aeerdot  jpmbUem 
'WM  however  given  principally  to  the  ehief-pontHf 
and  the  flamen  dialis  (Cic.  de  Le<j.  ii.  .9  ;  Scrv. 
md  Aem.  xi'u  534),  who  were  at  the  same  time  the 
only  priests  who  weKe  meniberi  of  the  ecMte  by 
vinuc  of  thoir  office.    All  priestly  offices  or  sacer- 
dotia  were  held  fior  li£o  without  responsibility  to 
mny  (M\  magistrate   A  prieit  wh  fenenrily  nl- 
lo'A'wl  tn  h  lid  any  other  civil  or  military  r,fTi<  r  1  . 
sides  bis  priestly  dignity  (Liv.  xzxviii.  47,  xxxix. 
■45  ;  Epit.  19,  zl  4^  Epit.  59,  &e>)  ;  iome  priests 
hovrevi  r  f  rrned  aii  cxct-ptioo,  for  the  duumviri,  the 
rex  sacruruiQ  and  the  tlamai  dialis  were  not  allowed 
held  any  state  offiee,  Mid  were  also  exempt 
from  s*»rv)ct>  in  the  armirs,  (Dionys.  iv.  8.)  Th«  ir 
priefttly  chaiuctrr  was,  generally  speaking,  insepa- 
rable from  their  person,  as  kmg  u  they  lived  (Plin. 
Epist.  iv.  R)  :  hence  the  augurs  and  fratres  arvales 
retained  thoir  charsctrr  even  when  sent  into  exile, 
or  when  they  were  taken  prisoners.    {VXvO,  H»N. 
xrili.  2  ;  I'lut.  Qtuusi.  Horn.  99.)     It  also  occurs 
that  one  and  the  saiue  person  held  two  or  thrve 
priestly  offices  at  a  time.    Thus  sr«  find  the  three 
Jipnitifs  of  pontlfex  maximus, mignr, and  decemvir 
sacrurum  united  in  one  individual.    (Liv.  xl.  42.) 
Bat  two  persons  belonging  to  the  same  gens  were 
not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the  same  college  of 
priests.    This  regulation  however  was  in  later 
tanoi  eften  violated  or  evaded  by  adoptions.  (Senr. 
ad  Am.  Til  303;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  17.)  Bodily 
defects  rendered,  at  Rome  as  among  sJl  ancient 
natioas,  a  person  unBt  for  holding  any  prie.stly 
office.  (Ditmys.  ii.  21 ;  Senee.  Oomtrov.  iv.  2 ;  FIuU 
c^ii'K'^t.  Rom.  78 ;  Plin.  H.  ff.  Tii. 

All  prifjts  were  originally  patricians,  hut  from 
the  year  b.  c.  367  the  plebeians  also  bc^pm  to  take 
part  in  the  saceidotia  [Plsbss,  p.  927],  and  those 
priestly  offices  which  down  to  the  latest  times  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  patncians  alone,  such 
as  tlMt  of  dw  nz  SMnniin,  tte  flainiiiea,  wlii  atid 
others,  W  no  infliwaoe  upon  the  aftin  of  the 
state. 

As  regvds  the  appointment  of  jprieali,  tha  an- 
cients unanimously  state  that  at  first  they  were 
appointed  by  ^e  kings  (Dkmys.  ii.  21,  &c  73  ; 
L^.  i  90),  Vnt  after  the  Mceraotiia  wen  enee  in- 
stituted, each  college  of  pri  sts  —  for  nearh*  all 
priests  constituted  certain  corporations  called  coi- 
Uq|k— hadthe  r%ht  of  fillntgitpthaeeettmngira- 
cajndes  by  cooptatio.  [Pontif«x,  p  Oin.]  Other 
priests,  on  the  contFary,  snch  as  the  Vtsstal  virgins 
and  dM  ibmhiea,  wwe  appointed  (ecqmbtmlmr)  by 
the  pontlfex  rn.iTtimus,  a  rule  which  appears  to 
have  been  observed  down  to  the  latest  times; 
others  again,  such  as  the  duumviri  sacronim,  were 
elected  by  the  people  (Dionys.  iv.  02),  or  I  v  the 
roriae,  as  the  cnriones.  But  in  whatever  manner 
Iktf  ime  appointed,  all  prienta  after  their  appoint- 
wqilBfead  to  ha  inaiigiinted  bj  the  pootift 
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and  the  aiigtir*,  or  by  the  latter  alone.  (Dionys.  il 
22.)  Those  priests  who  formed  colleges  had  ort- 
ginaily,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  right  of 
cooptatio  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  were 
deprived  of  this  right,  or  at  least  the  cooptatio  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  several  leges,  called 
leges  de  sacerdotiis,  such  ha  the  lex  Dornitta,  Cor- 
nelia, and  Julia ;  their  nature  is  described  in  the 
article  PotlTiniX,  &  940,  &c,  and  what  is  there 
said  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  pontiffs  ap- 
|Jies  equally  to  all  the  other  ccllcges.  The  leues 
annales,  which  fixed  the  age  at  which  persons  be- 
came el^bla  to  the  different  magistracies,  had  no 
refeience  to  priestly  offices  ;  and  on  the  whole  it 
seems  that  the  pnbertas  was  regarded  as  the  time 
after  which  a  person  might  be  apnointed  to  a  m« 
cerdotiom.  (Lit.  xlil  3S  ;  Pint  TO.  Gfroedl.  4.) 

All  pri  sis  had  some  ext«Tnal  distinction,  as  the 
apex,  tutolus,  or  galerus,  the  toga  praetexta,  as 
well  as  honemiy  seats  in  the  theatres,  etrenses  and 
uii[ihitheatres.  They  apj>ear  however  to  have 
been  obliged  to  pay  taxes  like  all  other  citixens, 
bnt  ssem  oecasfomUy  to  have  tried  to  obtain  ex* 
empticn.    Sr--  ihr  cusr-  n  lati,  rl  iu  T.ivy,  xxxiii.  42. 

Two  interesting  questioiu  yet  remain  to  be  an- 
swered :  first  whether  the  prietti  al  Bmh*  wen 
paid  for  their  services,  and  secondly  whether  they 
instructed  the  young,  or  the  people  in  genoal,  in 
the  principles  of  their  religion.  As  rmrds  tha 
first  question,  we  read  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus 
lands  were  assigned  to  each  temple  and  college  of 
priests  (Dionys.  ii.  7),  and  wboi  Festus  («.  9. 
Oscitpi  <  s-..it  that  the  Roman  augtirs  had  the 
eiijoyni.  nt  (J rut  soklMmt)  of  a  district  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Veii,  we  may  infer  that  all  priests  had  tha 
usus  of  the  sacred  lands  belonpinp  to  their  respec- 
tive colleges  or  divinities.  Tiiis  supposiliou  is 
sUengthened  by  the  fact  that  such  was  actually 
the  case  in  the  Roman  colonies,  where,  besides  the 
lots  assigned  to  the  coloni,  pieces  of  land  are  men- 
tioned which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  priests, 
who  made  use  of  than  by  letting  them  out  to  farm. 
(Siculos  Fhccns,  dt  eondU.  agror.  pw  23,  ed.  Goes. ; 
Ilyginus,  ^  Limit.  ConstU.  p.  205,  cd.  Goes.)  It 
appears  however  that  we  most  distinguish  between 
sneh  famds  as  wen  aacred  to  the  gods  themselves 
and  could  not  be  Uikcn  from  them  except  bv  cxau- 
guratio,  and  such .  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  peasessio  and  finned  part  of  the  ager 
publicus.  Of  the  latter  the  state  remained  ti  c 
owner,  and  m^ht  take  them  from  the  priests  in  any 
caseof neceasttjr.  (Dion  Cass. xliii.47 ;  Ores.  18 ; 
.\ppian,  de  DeU.  Miihr.  22.)  BcBides  the  use  of 
such  sacred  or  public  lands  some  priests  also  bad  a 
regular  annmd  Mlary  (gtipettdium\  whidi  was  paid 
to  them  from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  r^id  to  the  Vestal  viivins  (Liv.  L 
w),  the  angon  (Biooji.  ii.  6\  and  the  curiones 
(  Fp?t.  .f.  t'.  Curiomum)f  and  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  case  with  other  priests  also. 
The  pontifex  maximua,  the  rex  sBcntvm,  and  tha 
Vestal  virgins  had  moreover  a  df^intis  publica  as 
their  place  of  residence.  In  the  time  ot  the  empe- 
rors the  incoma  of  tha  priests,  especially  of  tha 
Vestal  virgins,  was  incmaad,  (Saat  At^,  81 ; 
Tacit.  AamU.  iv.  16.) 

As  regards  the  seomd  question,  we  do  not  hear 
either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome  of  any  class  of  priests 
on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  bistruct  the  people 
respecting  the  nature  and  principles  of  religion. 
Of  preaching  then  is  not  the  slightefttHMa.  BaV- 
3  (  3 
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ACRlFICirM. 


Finn  wiih  the  auoooU  ww  a  Uiing  which  was 
banded  domi  by  ttadilioD  frooi  fctW  l»  aon,  and 
«oas*sled  m  pfOfiH'  pcrfumuuwc  of  certain  rites 
And  cvreinoitirA.  It  wa«  rctppcting  tht^sc  external 
lunai  of  wonhip  alone  that  ihe  pcmtifiii  were  ob- 
UhImI  tc  k-i'<  lu^tnh  tuM  to  thaia  who  coruiltc-d 
iKem.    [HoNMKKV.l  [L.S.J 

SACRA.    'I  hit  worti  ui  lU  wulc&t  sense  ex- 
pnwaa  wlMt  w*  call  divine  wanihip.    In  ancient 
tiiTw*  the  s'.at.'  as  w  11  as  .ill  iis  fc'.biilv  :-i>.ii,4  had 
tbcir  own  peculiar  forma 
Rmm     ftnd  «cm  af  Um 


the  mji< «,  i:*':itr-,  fuinilit-s  ai.d  fv<-ii  of  iinvat'?  in- 
4iridtiaijL.  Aii  xhvs<-  iwu  ni,  lioweTer,  were  dirided 
inl*  two  great  cUMel^  the  (uiblic  nd  fffivatt  Men 
fMCni  pMirti  H  prifif-i).  tJtat  U,  they  were  per- 
ff^rmed  either  on  behalf  uf  the  whole  nation  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  itate,  or  on  behalf  of  indt- 
▼idttala,  fawilini.  itr  rrmtrT,  which  bad  also  todefmy 
their  prprn*e».  (Kc$L  *.  r.  I^ubiiea  mtcra  ;  Liv.  i. 
SU,  a.  7  ;  riut.  Xum,  9  ;  Cic  dr.  Hanup.  Herp. 
7.)  ThiadivifiiMiMaMnlMdlttNMia.  Allsacn, 
jmblica  wi'll  t\s  privnta,  were  ■upennteinlcd  »tul 
rejfulatfd  bj  the  pouti^    Wa  iliaU  first  speak  of 

Sacra  l*u'>'ir<t.  Anionc  iho  Bam  puhli<-a  the 
RoBMUM  reckoned  not  oolj  thoaa  which  »  tre  pcr- 
ftnncd  «B  behalf  of  tke  vbofe  Ranan  peqile,  but 
also  those  performed  on  behalf  of  the  |:ri-.'it  subdivi- 
akma  of  the  people,  riz.  the  tribes  and  the  curiae, 
whkh  Pe«tu«  (/.  (*.)  expresses :  pro  wumtamU,  pagis^ 
emriin,  mioeUis.  (See  Dion  vs.  ii.  21,23;  Appian, 
Ui$t.  Jx  .  n.  viiL  138,«i«  /W/.  Cir.  ii.  lOG  ;  Pint 
i^mteii.  /("III.  89.)  The  sacra  pro  mojuibai  et 
pi^pa  ar.  un<louhtedIj  th«  tMm  BMitanalia  and 
pMjnnnliii,  wliith  ahhuiiu'h  nnt  sami  of  the  whole 
Human  people,  were  yet  puUica.  (Vam^iis  Lmff. 
Lot  vL  24,  Ac  ;  ttmp.  Pest  s.  r.  StpHmmHmm.) 
The  sncclla  in  the  <'Xpri'**i<in  of  F-  i»tiH,  A/rm  pro 
aaceUuj  appear  only  to  indicate  the  places  w  Itere 
■oiBe  sacfs  pablsM  wcM  psiftraied.  (Otfttling, 
f.'i  >.  l.  ii.  H'nni.  Stiuitm.  p.  1/6.)  What  was  com- 
uon  to  all  sacra  pubUca,  is  that  they  wen  p«r< 
fianned  at  the  expctue  of  certain  publie  fenda* 
whieb  had  to  provide  the  iuoik  y  for  victims*  liba- 
tions, incrnw,  and  for  the  building  ami  Tnatnt<»- 
nance  of  those  places,  where  thcv  were  ptrfonued. 
( Fest  /.  c. :  Dknji.  iL  38 ;  lir.  x.  2:t,  xlil  3.) 
'I  h  •  funds  set  Rr>art  fr»r  th<?  sacra  pnhlit-n  were  in 
the  keeping  of  the  pontics,  and  the  sacramencom 
fanned  a  part  of  them.  They  wen  kept  in  the 
doTTui'i  pnTilica  <'f  the  y^intifex  maxiroiis  and  wen 
called  acrartum  poutiticum.  (Vairo,  de  Ling.  LaL 
T.  180  ;  Gmter,  tnmripL  4ia  8,  49e.  «,  463.  6.) 

Wln'l)  these  fluids  did  imt  bufTir.',  the  stat<-  trr.V 

sory  supplied  the  dcikieocy.  (FesL  s.  v.  ikura- 
iMntaH.)  In  the  aeleiniiwatiew  ef  the  «cm  pub- 
lica  the  senate  and  the  whole  people  took  part 
(l*lnt.  S'um.  *2.^  This  circumstance  however  is 
not  whiit  cunstiiutcs  their  chanicter  as  sacra  pub- 
lico, for  the  ncm  popolaria  <Feet.  a.  v.  Popul. 
fftrr.)  in  which  the  wHoIp  ppoph»  took  pnrt,  might 
]iererthe]ci»a  be  sacra  privata,  if  the  expenses  were 
not  defrayed  oat  of  the  pnUic  foods,  hot  bgr  one 
or  mnrc  individ'iniM,  or  hy  inn^istrntcs.  The  p-nn- 
tiffii  in  c( inducting  the  sacra  pubiica  were  assisted 
hj  the  epdonaa.   f  BptrM»tm.l 

Surra  prinifu  nnhraoed,  as  we  have  statod, 
those  which  were  perlormcd  on  behalf  of  a  gens,  a 
faniily,  or  an  individoal.  The  chancier istic  by 
which  they  were  diitifltgiiished  fimn  tha 


poUica,  is  that  they  were  oade  aX  the  exaeaia  si 
those  pensM  er  p«»B  OB  w1w»  Ik^alf  they  wot 

performed.  Respecting  the  vtcra  of  a  gee «,  atB^ 
sacra  gentilicis,  see  Gkns,  p.668,  b.  Tlw  stssk 
connected  with  certain  £unilics  were,  lite  ikm  «f 
a  gens,  pcrfsfBied  re^rolarlT  st  &xcd  iba(%  mA.  ds* 
scended  as  art  inhs^rtancc  f.--.'!ii  fath-  r  to  ua.  .■U 
ihoy  were  alMrays  tuiuicttcd  %  iit;  tixpeasev 
were  alao  tnwbiaaome  in  ochrr  nspccu,  socV.  a 
Iiiherltaxirc  was  r.-iranJ' d  a?  a  burden  latbtjf  tiij,i 
of  wcffship,  wheiice  at  ,  anything  else.  ^Mactob.  Hat.  i,  16.)  Ttey  my 
vholo  RoaMMi  people,  of  faiwnlly  havo  oeaaieled  ia  tiifcaa  to  As 


nates,  but  also  to  othor  di^ in-t:- TVr  hU 
aaualiy  been  rowed  hy  some  meoxbcr  of  a  teur 
en  aenia  paitiedbr  eccaaew,  and  csalianrf 

for  cNer  in  that  &niiiy,  the  welfsre  of  which  >3i 
thought  to  depend  upon  their  regular  and  pnfff 
performance.  Besides  these  periodical  aacxsi  ^  i 
family  there  were  others,  the  |iMfiiiaMi  of  vhjcii 
must  havf  dc}>'^[ided  up"»n  the  dT?<TTTV  n  i-f  tie 
heads  of  faiuiitcs,  soch  a»  tiiosi;  on  liii  Lj:;:.^^/.  i3f 
on  the  death  of  a  member  of  a  Camily.  Ss^i^T 
{Zeiifchn/i,  vaL  iL  ft.  5}  Aeaiea  the  eialaoi  si 
jOixa  lamilianini. 

As  indmdnal  nifht  pcrfani  mak.  H  aaj  law, 
and  wboTicver  he  thnnirht  it  rK  cesaiy;  bat  if  br 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pootiSi  aod  sulissl 
that  th«y  ahenld  be  emiMMi  afkw  lis  b 
hi'irs  inhi.riicd  with  his  property  tlit-  il'i.iiide  & 
perform  them,  and  the  pontiffs  had  te  ntdi  tstt 
they  were  performed  duly  and  at  their  ye^^im. 
(Fest.  s.  r.  Sctctr  mmu  :  C'.c  pn  ft-xn.  ol  ««7. 
'id  Atf.  XV.  19,  fi.c.)  Such  an  i.bl.ffatj«  wm  B 
ItUer  luses  evaded  in  van'>iis  uavs. 

Anoni:  ihe  sarra  ]■'■'■■'  i  u <>re RcksBcd shs 
wicra  Tnimicijiaiia,  that  is,  such  sacra  as  a  ct^ms- 
nity  or  town  bad  been  accustomed  to  penona  t*:- 
fen  it  had  raceived  the  ReMU  huAm.  AAif 
thii  event,  the  Roman  }>ontiJ>  t...Ti  ciTt:  tktf  tl«?v 
were  continued  in  the  same  im}""»f  ss  hdut. 
(VttL  «.  a.  Mmiei^t 
Stmi,  u.  JndeuL  p.  215.) 

(i^  Odttlitig.  p.  175,  &C.  :  Walter.  C^seii 
RISm.  J?«dW«,  p.  178  :  Hartung,  DkReh^lif^ 
vol,  i-  \\-21\\,  \c.  :  comp.  SAcntWCirii.)  (I-'-l 

SACRAMKNTUH.   (Jiwviuiidom:  Vn>- 

OfClAB.] 

SACRA'RI  UM  was,  accmding 
of  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit  8.  s.  ft.  §  2),  anr  j^sre  is 
which  sacred  things  were  deposited  aod  ieft,  «if 
ther  this  plaoe  was  a  part  or  « taDBfl*««f  •  F* 

vate  house.   (Comp.  Cic.  c.  Vrrr.  is.     pro  .V^js. 
31 ;  Suet.  Tib,  51.)    A  socnrium  thcniere  )n* 
that  part  of  everr  house  in  which  tiiehMfv*^^. 
penates  were  kc(»t.    Respecting  the  WLrariMi 
the  larea  see  ItXKxsaxiu,  Public  aacrsnsst 
were;  one  atiaehed  to  the  temple  of  tbeCsfidte 
Jupiter,  in  which  the  tensae  or  chariots  fcr  fob^ 
processions  were  kept  (Siiet  V<>sp,  5;  G«t.I'lii«' 
534 ) ;  the  plac«!  of  the  Salii  in  which  the 
and  the  lituus  of  Romulus  were  kept  (VsL  Mu- 
i.  8.  11;  Ser%-.  >i  t  Am.  vii.  60.">;,  and  '^ib.rv-  In 
the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  name  ss0ar>u£'  ^ 
aametonai  applied  to  a  placo  m  wkkli  s  i  ooe  d 
nn  emperor  was  erected.    (Tacit.  ii-  I 

Jsiat  SiibB,  r.  I.  240.)    La?y  (i  21^  u*a  u  »  » 
naiBO  for  a  nend  tvtM  plaee  in  genenL 

SACRIFT'CirM  (r*p«ror).  Socrificw***^ 
ingt  formed  the  chief  port  of  the  wtjcsh^  ^ 
aadoMa,  They  were  partly  signs  of  iaca^ 
lartly  a  naaw  «r  pnpiliitiiv  tha  gedi^«i]*'9 
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SACRIFICIUM. 

also  intended  to  induce  tlie  deity  to  bestow  Bome 
favour  upon  the  sacrificer,  or  upon  those  on  whow 
behalf  the  sacrifice  WM  offered.  Sacrifioei  in  a 
wider  sense  would  abo  eialn«ce  the  DoNARiik ;  in 
a  tuuTowcr  sense  sacriiicia  were  things  offered  to 
the  gods,  which  merely  afforded  momentary  gra> 
tifio^km,  which  were  burnt  upon  their  altars,  or 
were  believed  to  be  con  sum  ed  by  the  uf^dn.  We 
sliall  dhride  >U  twrificea  into  two  great  divisions, 
bioody  Mcrifieea  «ttd  onbloo^  McriAeea,  and, 
where  it  is  nec<>s.^'uy,  ooDtider  Onek  and  Roman 
Mcsrifices  separately. 

JUoodjf  ncrifieu.  Am  regards  saciificeg  in  tlie 
earlii^t  times,  the  ancitMits  ijicmstlvps  8om<  tiim  s 
im^ioed  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chieHy  offerings 
of  miit,  had  been  ciutonary  long  befoce  bloody 
•Kfifices  were  iiitrotluct'd  iiiiuing  them.  (Plat,  tte 
U9.  Ti  p.  782 :  Pans.  viii.  2.  §  1,  I  26.  §  6 ; 
Ifaerab.  8ot.  i  10,  ftc)  It  cannot  faideed  be  de> 
rifd,  that  pacrificcs  of  fniit,  cokes,  liliations  and 
the  like  existed  in  very  early  timet ;  but  bloody 
Mcnfieet,  nod  moie  than  ihiifbniMUt  mwtHIcw,  are 
vt  n.'  frequently  montioncd  in  early  ston.'  ;  in  fact 
ti]e  mythology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  being  offeied  and  of  their  pleasing 
the  gods.  Wachsrotith  {lid}.  AU.  ii.  p.  /j^P,  &c. 
2d  edit.)  has  given  a  list  of  the  most  celebrated 
inelnnciw.  It  may  be  nid  that  none  of  them  has 
come  down  to  ns  with  any  degree  of  historical  evi- 
dence ;  but  surely  the  spirit  which  gave  origin  to 
those  legends  is  sufficient  toprove  that  human  sacri- 
fices had  iiolliinR  repulsive  to  tTie  nncii-nts,  and 
must  have  existed  to  some  extent  In  the  historical 
times  of  Greece  we  findTUumteiutoms  in  the  wor- 
ship of  several  prxis,  and  in  several  parts  of  (  J recce, 
which  con  ouly  bo  accounted  for  by  supposiiii,'  ttiat 
they  were  introduced  as  substitutes  for  human  sacri- 
fices. In  other  cases  where  civili«n»ir>n  bad  shown 
k'^  of  its  softening  influences,  human  sacrifices  re- 
mained customary  throughout  the  historical  periods 
of  Greece,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  empcmrs. 
Thus  in  the  worship  of  Zcua  Lycacus  in  Arcadia, 
where  human  sacrifices  were  said  to  have  been  in- 
traduoed  by  Lycaon  (Paus.  viii.  2.  §  1),  they  ap- 
pear to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  (Theophrast.  np.  J'orphtft'.  deAb9liti,U. 
27;  Plut.  Quaett,  Gr.  39.)  In  Lcucas  a  person 
was  every  year  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  tlirown 
from  a  rock  into  the  sea  (Strab.  z.  p.  452);  and 
Thamstocka  befeie  the  battle  oC  Salaam  »  said  to 
ha?e  aaerfflcad  fluee  Pendans  to  Dkmyahn.  (Plat. 
Them.  13,  Arist.  11,  Pelop.  21.)  Respx'cting  nn 
aaDQal  sacrifice  of  human  beio^  at  Athensi  see  | 
TttAKOSLtA.  With  flmw  few  egcepUena  however 
liu:nan  tacrifiees  had  ceased  in  the  historical  apes 
of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  influences  of  dvilisatioTi, 
in  many  eaaea  anhnab  were  mbetltnted  fat  human 
teinf^a,  in  others  a  few  drops  of  lunnan  hloo<l  were 
thonght  sufficient  to  propitiate  the  gods.  (Pans, 
vffi.  t9.  §  I,  is.  8.  §  1.)  The  enstom  flfsacanflcing 
hini  im  li;V  fn  t'l'"'  L-oiH  arose  undoubtedly  fmm  the 
belief,  which  under  different  farms  liaa  manifested 
Haclf  at  afl  times  and  hi  all  natkot,  that  the  nobler 
th-  ?irr;firr  nnd  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the 
more  pleasing  it  would  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the 
fheqant  inataaoea  hi  Giedu  rt«y  of  penons  sa- 
crificing their  own  children,  or  of  jiersons  devoting 
thonselva  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  wcn-ld.  in 
hrtaf  tiiiMS,  however,  peiaons  sacrificed  te  the  gods 
were  pencrally  criminals  who  had  been  condemned 
to  death,  or  each  as  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 


SACRII'ICH'M. 

That  the  Konuuis  al&o  believed  human  sacri. 
fices  to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods,  might  be  inferred 
from  the  story  nf  Curtius  and  from  t1i-  self  sicrifrce 
of  the  Decii.  l  iie  symbolic  &acrjtice  of  human 
figures  made  of  rushes  at  the  Lemuralin  [Lkmu- 
ralia]  also  shows  that  in  the  early  history  of 
Italy  human  sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  For 
another  proof  of  this  practice,  see  the  article  Vbr 
Sacrum.  One  awfiil  instance  also  is  known,  u  hich 
belongs  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Roman  n  public. 
\Vh.  n  the  soldiers  of  Julius  Giesor  attempted  an 
insurrection  at  Rome,  two  of  them  were  sarrifuod 
to  Man  in  the  Campus  Martins  by  the  pontiiices 
and  the  fl:iinen  Martiali.M.  and  their  heads  were 
stuck  up  at  the  regia.    (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  24.) 

A  second  kind  of  bloody  laerifiees  were  those  of 
animaU  of  various  kinds,  accordin;'  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  divinity.  The  sacrifices  of 
anhiials  were  the  tnoet  eonmion  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  victim  was  railed  UptToy,  and 
in  Latin  Ao$tia  or  victima.  In  the  early  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  genend  eastom  to  bum 
the  whole  victim  {iXoKavruy)  upon  the  altars  of 
the  gods,  and  the  same  was  in  some  cases  also  ob- 
served hi  bter  tunes  (Xenoph.  JmA,  y'n.  8.  §  5), 
and  more  especially  in  bacriHces  to  the  j^ods  of  the 
lower  worlds  and  such  as  were  offered  to  atone  for 
some  crime  that  had  been  committed.  (A  pel  Ion. 
Rhod.  iii.  1030,  1200.)  But  as  earlv  as  th^.-  time 
of  Homer  it  was  the  almost  genenil  practice  to 
bun  only  the  legs  (jhit^  nvpjth  Mn/w)  enclosed  in 
fet,  and  certain  parts  of  the  intestines,  while  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  victim  were  coiuamed  by 
men  at  a  festive  meal.  The  gods  delighted  chiefly 
in  the  smoke  arising  from  the  Inimrng  victims,  and 
the  greater  the  immbtr  of  victims,  the  more  pleas* 
irig  was  the  sacrifice.  Hence  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  ijtills  (4<coT<J/igij) 
at  onco,  though  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a 
hecatomb  always  signifies  a  laerifiee  of  a  bandied 
bulls,  for  the  name  was  used  in  a  general  way  to 
designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Such  great  sacritices 
weie  not  less  pleasing  to  men  than  to  the  gods,  for 
Jn  regard  to  the  former  they  were  in  rcalitv  a  do- 
nation of  meat  Hence  at  Athens  the  puitiality 
for  each  sacrifices  rase  to  the  highest  degree. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  3  ;  comp,  Rockh,  I'uU.  F.mu.  \^.  Jl ), 
dec.)  Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  extrava- 
gant in  sacrifices,  and  while  in  other  Orxjek  states 
it  was  neceaauy  that  a  victim  should  be  healthy, 
beautiful,  and  uninjured,  the  Spartans  were  not 
von-  Scrupulous!  in  this  respect.  (Plat.  Aldb.  ii. 
p  149.)  The  animals  which  were  sacrificed  were 
mostly  of  the  domeetie  kind,  as  bulls,  cows,  sheep, 
nuns,  lambs,  goats,  pigs  dogs,  and  horses  j  but 
fishes  are  also  mentioned  as  pleasing  to  certain 
gods.  (Athen.  Tii.  p.  997.)  J^h  god  bad  his 
lavdurite  nniwials  which  he  liked  best  as  sacrifices; 
but  it  may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that 
those  aidnnds  which  were  sacred  to  a  god  were 
not  sacrificed  to  him,  thour;h  liorsi  s  were  MUTificed 
to  Poseidon  notwithstanding  this  usage.  (Paus. 
viil  7.  §  2.)  The  head  of  the  victim  before  it 
was  killed  was  in  most  cases  strewed  with  roasted 
barley  nieal  {pi>K6)(yTa  or  o^Aox^or)  mixed  with 
salt  (fRofa  talaa).  The  Athenmns  nsed  for  thhi 
purpose  only  barley  gromi  in  the  Itharian  jdaim 
(Paas.  L  39.  §  6.)  The  persons  who  offered  the 
sacrifice  wore  generally  guhmds  round  their  heads 
and  sometimes  also  carried  them  in  their  hamls. 
and  before  they  touched  anything  belonging  to  the 
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MCflfii  n  thvf  wmIm4  thdr  lumdi  in  water.  The 

riclim  itvlf  wa*  litpwisc  adoriu  il  \vit}i  i,*rir!.iii4<. 
iu  hen  OS  were  ■ometime*  ^ilt.  Before  iht 
*  rwkin0d,aVneli«f  luurwMartfromita 
ffirch«-ail,  AJu!  ifiMwr,  r.i  ilu>  fin-  ft«  ftriinltiaf  ; 
thu  tkreoAiatorj  nie  *a*  called  nrrafx*^^- 
{Horn.  A  xix.  354,  (M.  dr.  ;  H««d.  u.  45, 
iv.  GO  ;  Kiirip.  ffJ*')!.  T'tur.  40.)  In  the  bcr  ic 
•KM  the  princn,  as  the  high  phe«t«  of  their  peopje, 
kiOed  the  Tietan  t  In  later  mdm  tihii  wasdme  liy 
the  prirsta  theiiiM-lvc*.  When  the  Mcri^co  wa«  to 
b«  c^ered  to  the  Oljiopic  gods,  the  bead  of  the 
animal  was  drawn  hwiwawigd  (fa*  the  woodeat 
oil  the  title  pa^  of  this  work  :  comp.  Eustath.  ad 
Iliad.  \.  459  ) ;  when  to  the  god«  of  the  lower 
wnrid,  to  heroei,  or  to  the  dead,  H  waa  drawn 
dnwnwarda.  While  the  flesh  burning  upon 
thr  altar,  wine  and  incenae  were  thrown  npon  it 
{Iliad,  I  264,  xi.  774,  Ac),  and  prajen  and  music 
tteeompanlad  th*  aolannitj. 

Thr  mfMit  comtTjAt*  n"'m,il  »ncrifirf«  At  Rome 
wtrc  the  suuvttiiurilia,  or  sohtaiirilia,  consisting  of 
a  pig.  a  ahcpp,  and  an  ox.  They  wcrt-  performed 
in  all  cases  of  a  lustration,  and  the  victims  » rre 
carried  aruuad  the  thing  to  be  lottrat^d,  \i  hcthi  r 
il  was  a  citj,  a  peo(^  or  a  piece  of  land.  [  Li  s- 
TRATIO.]  Thr  firtrk  Tpim''CL,  which  llke*i«' 
consisted  of  an  ox,  a  sheep  and  a  p  g,  was  the 
HUM  aariflea  at  the  Roman  ■oovotuirilia.  (Calli- 
mnch.  ap.  Phot.  t.v.TptTr^'at>;  Aristnph.  P!ul.  820.) 
The  customs  obscrted  before  and  during  the  sacri- 
fi«o  of  tn  animal  won  en  Ihm  wkok  the  «me  as 
ihiiio  ohst-rved  in  Grcf'ce.  (Viru.  Aen.  vi.  24.)  ; 
Serr.  ad  Jea.  iv.  57  ;  KesL  s.  v,  Immolan  ;  Cato, 
4»  R*  JVm&  1S4,  132.)   Bat  tho  viethn  wm  in 

nji^st  r;u(v/»  not  killi'd  h_v  the  pricitj  who  conduct<^d 
tiie  sacrifice,  hat  bj  a  person  called  pcpa,  who 
•mdt  tlio  animal  with  s  Bamnwr  befim  the  knHe 
waa  used,  (Ser».  ad  xii.  120  ;  Suot.  Ca/Lj. 
32.)  The  battnr  parU  of  the  intestines  (juda) 
were  rttaweJ  with  oarleT  meal,  wine,  and  Incwwa, 
and  were  burnt  upon  toe  altar.  Those  parts  of 
the  animal  which  were  burnt  were  called  proseda, 
procKioe,  or  ablegmiaa.  When  a  saorifioe  was 
oflered  to  gods  of  rivers  or  the  tea,  theee  part^ 
were  not  hiinit,  but  thrown  into  the  water.  (Cato, 
tU  fie  limt.  ;  Macrob.  SiU.  iL  2  ;  Li  v.  xxix. 
27  ;  Virg.  Am.  r.  774.)  Respecting  the  ooe  which 
the  ancients  made  of  sncri^rf-^  to  Icam  the  will  of 

the  gods,         HARt'SPEX  iUlu  DiVlNATia 

UmUooiv  f'u-rifias.  Amon^  these  we  may  first 
mention  the  likitiona  {lifrUton'\i,  KotSat  or  (TTovSa*). 
We  hare  seen  above  that  Uaody  sachtices  were 
ttraallf  neeomiMnted  by  libationai  aa  wine  w.-u 
pnnrpd  «pon  them.  T^ihations  always  accompani? *  ! 
a  sacritice  which  waa  oifcnMi  in  concluding  a  treaty 
with  n  fbfoign  nation,  and  that  htm  they  fenned  a 
prominent  part  of  the  solemnity,  is  clear  from  thp 
iiKt  that  the  trmtj  itself  was  called  ffWQviai.  But 
Uhationa  were  also  made  independent  of  any  other 
jKicrifice,  lis  in  solemn  prayers  {I Hid,  xvi.  2.^3\ 
and  on  many  other  occasions  of  public  and  prirate 
life,  before  drinhing  ftt  meau,  and  the  lika. 
Libations  usually  consUtod  of  unmixed  wine 
(frmrordos,  aMmm),  but  sometunes  also  of  milk, 
honey,  kiA  other  finidi,  eltiier  pare  er  dthited  with 
water.  (Soph.  Ocl.  Col.  l.*f),  4f5l  ;  Plin.  If.  X 
xiv.  19  i  AeschyL  Eum.  107.)  Inoenso  tKfas  like* 
wieo  an  offering  which  naoally  aeoompmiied  hloody 
aacrifices,  but  it  was  nli^o  bunied  as  an  otfering  by 
iteelC    Heal  ioGcnac  appears  to  hare  been  used 
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only  in  klv  tmcs  (Plin.  //.  ^T.  xfiL  IX  hat  ■ 

early  tlme&,  a!id  aficrwards  alM,  varioos  kinds  «f 
tregrant  wood,  mdi  as  cedar, vme.  aad  mrnW- 
wood,  wwe  homt  npon  thn  nltam  of  the  goia. 

(Siiid.  t.r.  yyi<txLKLa  ^vAo.) 

A  third  dasa  of  unUeodj  mcrificts 
froit  and  edcen  The  fatmm 

io  the  jt'ttdi  as  primltiat*  or  tithes  of  tl: 
and  as  a  sign  of  gratitude.  They  were 
offeRd  in  their  natani  atnte,  aometiMt  she 
adorned  or  prepared  in  vanoui  ■*t»v.».  r>:'tiu*kttd 
were  the  ttpfvuiintf  aaolire  bcuch  wonad  snni 
with  wool  and  hnr^  with  mriona  handa  ef  finki : 
the  x^'^P^  or  pots  tiled  with  cooked  beau? 
nkpsiaJ  ;  the  k4^ov  ot  mifv^  or  diahea  vrJi 
fniit ;  the  hax"^  or  Jc^x**  [OacHorHonUiJ.  Otk« 
instances  may  be  found  in  the  accouota  of  '^t 
rarious  fettirals.    Cakes  (wcXoroi,  witntgrm,  wi- 

were  peculiar  to  the  worship  ti 
tain  deities,  as  to  that  of  ApcJlo.  Tha^  wae 
cither  simple  eakes  of  flour,  sometimes  a'.«^»  of  »Tt, 
or  they  were  made  in  5baj*e  cf  Hmt:  Arjaas, 
and  were  then  offered  as  symbolical  aacrficea  in 
the  pLice  of  real  aniroal^  either  b■:-fau^e  ;hevaKuii 
not  e<i«ily  be  procured  or  were  too  exp«iiiu«e  ite 
the  aacrificer.  (Said.  s.  «,  BaSt  fftapiii't :  Sm. 
.An.  iL  11»>.)  Th:s  appraraiwr  in^t.-ai  af  iraJitv 
m  KBcri^ces  waa  aiao  SiauifeM  on  otAer  ooasidC!. 
ftr  w«  find  thai  aheep  were  wfrififfiil  imlmd  d 
fXacu  and  were  then  culled  stir?  ;  and  ia  tfe« 
teuipie  of  Isia  at  Rome  the  priests  nsed  vaicf  af 
the  river  Tiber  instead  of  NUe  wniow  arf  oM 
the  former  wnter  of  thn  Niln,  C^mL  •>  tk  €^ 
varia  ocu  ;  Serr.  L  &) 
See  Waehaainth,  AUfai. 


I)p.  54n— 2.1  ed.  ;  Ilartai^  Dm  R.^tri-^iir 
/Cooier,  vol  i.  p.  160,  &c  [LM 

SACRlLB^IUMia  the  crime  cretanKn^  Uiis^ 
consecrnled  to  the  jiods,  or  lhinc<(  deporii»>c  * 
consecrated  place.  (QoiactiL  vit.  S.  §21,4ciCic 
dlr£^  il  16  t  Uv.  idiu  8.)  AkxJdkt^ned 
to  in  the  Digest  (48.  tiu  1 3.  s.  4)  ^ipean  to  kan 
placed  the  crime  of  sacrilegium  on  an  eqaalitj  wak 
pecuhtoa.  tPKULATrs.]  SereraJ  of  the  impend 
constitutions  made  deith  the  puni^hmeot  for  a 
sacrilegns,  which  consisie<l  according  to  cotsB- 
stances  either  in  being  given  up  to  w0d  bearta.  it 
bebg  liunied  alivn,  «r  hanged.  (]>%.  4&  tk.  lS.i> 
C)    I'aulus  «iys  in  peneral  that  a  sacrH^gM  ■»» 
punished  with  death,  but  be  distinguiabe^  becwvca 
such  persons  who  rabhed  the  aacn  pabbot,  ssd 
such  as  robbed  the  sacra  pri^^ata,  and  he  b  cf 
opinion  that  the  latter,  though  more  ibau  a  w<£2aM) 
thief,  yet doMrvae Ir.M  jn niehmiiiil  lliiii  the  knicr- 
In  a  wider  sense,  sacrilei:ium  was  nsf'd  by  tkeRs- 
uwiis  to  designate  any  vioiatioa  of  rebgieo  (Cars- 
Nep.  Aloh.  6),  or  of  anything  which  ihenM  ^ 
treated  with  reli^'ious  rvverence.    (OTid.  Mri.  i  ■ 
539,  Rim,  Am,  3()7,  FatL  iii.  700.)    Heoce  a 
law  in  the  CodeK  (9.  tit  39.  a.  1)  sCatrntta  «v 
]i(  r-  n  \%  guilty  of  sacrlK-glum  who  neglect*  rr 
viuLates  the  sanctity  of  the  ditrine  law.  Ab- 
otherlaw  (Ced.  9.  tit  39.  n  3)  deeiwd  Hit  «<« 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  a  penon  appt'inte^  V 
an  emperor  to  some  office  was  worthy  of  tibu 
offieci,  waa  Io  he  regarded  as  a  crime  e<}aai  It 
rilegiunu  (LS] 

SACKO'RUM  BEXESTATia  [Guik  ^ 
568,  b.] 

SAECULA  RESLUDL  rLtrw8A«cuuR»l 
SAli'CULUM.  A  cneenkmwatefatmiiiii 
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nature,  that  i&,  cither  civil  or  natural.  Tho  cjtU 
oaecalam,  according  to  the  calcalatinn  oftlie  Elm- 
cans,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
space  of  time  coutaining  110  lunar  years.  The 
natural  Maciiliim,  upon  tin  calculation  of  which 
the  fnrmrr  yrvis  foiuided,  oxprf-ssed  the  lonircst 
term  ol  human  hfe,  and  its  dunitiun  or  length  waa 
■■curlMucd  according  to  the  ritiifti  booka  of  the 
Etruscans,  in  f"  ,:Io'A  in^  TnannfT :  tin*  h'fe  of  a 
per»«ui,  which  iusted  the  lotige»t  at  ail  those  who 
w<n  bofn  on  the  day  of  the  foundation  of  a  town, 
fonstitated  the  first  saecnium  of  that  town  ;  and 
the  longest  Hvcr  of  all  who  were  bom  at  the  time 
when  the  second  laeculum  began,  again  determined 
the  duration  of  the  second  saeculum,  and  so  on. 
(Censorin.  de  Die  t<!at  17.)  In  the  same  manner 
that  the  Etmsians  thus  called  the  longest  life  of  a 
atn  A  saeculuiD,  so  they  called  the  longest  exist- 
■Me  of  a  state,  or  the  space  of  1 100  years,  a  sac- 
cular day  ;  the  longest  existence  of  one  human 
face,  or  the  space  of  8800  yeMVt  A  taecular  week, 
Ac.  (Pint.  SvUa,  7  ;  NielMihr,  Hitt.  of  Home,  i. 
p  1  "'7  )  It  waa  believed  that  the  return  of  a  nvw 
aacculum  wa«  marked  by  Tarious  wooden  and 
fli({iM«  winch  wMe  feumlea  in  the  hfstoiy  of  the 
Etruscans.  The  return  of  cacli  j-a  i  iJuin  at  Rome 
was  anxunmced  by  the  poatilHi,  who  also  outdo  the 
Mcenary  intefcafaitioiit  m  audi  a  nuuiiier,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  saeculum  the  heuiu- 
of  the  ten  months*  year,  of  the  twelve  months* 
year,  aaid  of  the  lolar  year  cotncided.  Bat  in 
these  nrranpi>ments  the  preati'st  arbitrariness  and 
irregularity  appears  to  have  prevailed  at  Home,  as 
may  be  seen  mm  the  unequal  intervals  at  which 
the  liidi  saeculares  were  celebrated.  [Lroi  Sak- 
ctTtARES.]  This  also  accounts  for  the  various 
«mya  in  which  a  neculum  was  defined  by  the  an- 
cients: some  believed  that  it  contiilned  thirty 
(Ceoeorin.  L  c),  and  others  that  it  contained  a 
hundred  years  (Varro,  de  Ling.  LaL  vi.  11  $  Feat 
t.  P.  Safvnlares  ludi)  ;  the  latter  opinion  appears 
to  Iiave  been  the  most  conmion  in  hiter  tinu  s,  so 
that  saeculum  answered  to  our  ceniurv.  (.See 
Niebuhr.  of  Rome,  i.  p.  275,  &c.)   "  [L.  S.] 

SAOA  Kll,  the  sellers  or  makers  of  the  tapa 
or  soldiers*  cloaks.  [Saoitm.]  Tf  i  v  formed  a  col- 
legiam  at  Rome,  and,  like  many  of  the  other  tnide- 
curpomtionn,  worshipped  the  imperial  family,  as 
we  see  from  inscriptions.  (Dig.  14.  tit  4.  s.  5.  §  15  ; 
1 7.  tit  2.  8.  52.  §  4  ;  and  the  inscription  in  A.  W. 
Ztimpt,  IM  AugtutfdUMU^  Berol.  1846,  p.  17.) 

SAOITTA  {jUSffriSy  I6s  ;  Herod.  T<{(cvMa),  an 
arrow.  The  ftceoimt  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules 
(Hesiod,  ScmL  19<^185),  enumerates  and  de- 
scribes three  parts,  vis.  fha  head  «r  point»  the 
•haft,  and  the  featbor. 

T.  The  head  was  denominated  ipiis  (Herod.  L 
215,  iv.  81),  whence  the  instniment,  used  to  ex- 
traa  acxow-heads  from  the  bodies  of  the  wounded, 
was  called  IpSio^pa.  [  Foucbps.]  Gnat  quan- 
tities  of  flint  arrow  heads  are  found  in  Celtic  bar- 
rows throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  in  form  ex- 
actly necmbluig  those  whidi  are  ttill  tited  by  the 
Indians  of  X  irth  America.  (Hoare's  Anc.  Will 
tkirt^  Soatk^  ^  Nevertheless,  the  Scythians 

and  MasMgefac  had  them  ef  browie.  (Herod.  2L  eei) 
Mr.  I>odwelI  found  flint  arrn\%'  h<  ;i'1s  nn  thr  plain 
«f  Matatboo,  and  concludes  tliat  they  had  be- 
hnged  to  the  Peniaa  amy.  (Thar  ikrmig^  (Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  159.)  Those  used  by  the  Greeks  were 
eoDunooly  bronze,  as  is  expressed  by  the  epithet 
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XaXt^hpn^y  ''titled  with  bronze,"  which  Homer 
applies  to  an  arrow.  (77.  xiiL  650, 6(13.)  Another 
Homeric  epithet,  vf^'.  '*  t^ree-tongucd"  {TptyXuxtv, 
IL  V.  393),  is  illusiraU  ti  by  the  forms  of  the  arrow- 
hsadt,  all  of  bronze,  which  are  represented  in  tiie 
aaMxed  woodcat  That  which  lica  horaootaUy 


feond  at  Persepolls,  and  Is  drawn  of  the  size 

of  the  original.  The  two  smallest,  one  of  which 
shows  a  rivet'hole  at  the  side  finr  frstening  it  to 
the  shaft,  an  from  the  phun  of  Marathon.  (Skelton, 
lUiiH.  Artiiour  ut  Goodrich  Court,  i.  p!.  44.) 
The  fourth  specimen  was  also  found  in  Attica. 
(Dodwell,  t  «.)  Seme  of  the  northern  oadois, 
who  could  not  obtain  iron,  Larbed  thdr  ailOW- 
heads  with  bone.   (TadL  Germ.  46.) 

The  use  of  barbed  {fldmeme^  Aomatae),  and  pel. 
soned  arrows  (renejKrtof  sagithu')  is  always  repre- 
sented by  the  Greek  and  Boman  authors  as  the 
characteristic  of  barharous  nations.  It  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Sauronntap  and  Getae  (Ovid.  Tritl, 
iii,  10.  63,  (J4,  de  I'onio,  iv.  7.  11,  12)  ;  to  the 
Servii  (Arnoldi,  Ckron.  Sfav.  4.  §  8)  and  Scythians 
(l*lin.  //.  N.  X.  53.  s.  115  ),  and  to  the  Arabs 
(Pollux,  L  10)  and  Moor«.  {llor.Carm.  i.  22.  3.) 
When  Ulysses  wishes  to  have  recourse  to  this  in- 
sidious practice,  he  is  obliged  to  travel  north  of  the 
country  of  the  Tlnajprotiaiis  (lloiu.  Od.  i.  261 — 
263)  ;  and  the  classical  authors  who  i  i  >  i  f  an  it 
do  80  in  terms  of  condemnation.    (Hoiu.  Plin. 

cc. ;  Aelian,  H.A.  v.  Iti.)  The  poison  applied 
10  tin  tips  of  arrows  having  been  called  toncum 
(To^uc^f),  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  bow  (Plin.  H.N.  xvi.  10.  s.  20  ;  Festua, 
t.  V. :  Dioscor.  vi.  20),  the  signification  of  this  tenn 
was  afterwards  extended  to  poisons  in  general. 
(Phrat  JIfete.  iL  4.  4  ;  Hor.  E^.  xvii.  61  ; 
Propert.  i.  5.  6.) 

II.  The  excellence  of  the  shaft  consisted  in 
being  long  and  at  the  same  time  straight,  and.  if 
it  was  of  light  wood,  in  being  well  polished,  (lies. 
SauU  133.)  But  it  often  consisted  of  a  smooth 
cane  or  reel  {,Arwtti»  4am»  or  phra<pnitety  Linn.), 
and  on  this  account  the  whole  arrow  railed 
either  arumio  in  the  one  case  (Viig.  Am,  iv,  — 
73,  r.  625 1  Ovid.  MeL  I  471,  iriii  882),  or 
cii/amus  in  the  other.  (Virg.  Due.  iii.  12,  13  ;  Ovid. 
Afe/.  vii.  778  ;  Hor.  Ckum.  i.  15.  17  ;  Jnv.  xiii. 
80.)  In  the  Egyptian  tomhaieedpatrows  have  heen 
found,  var^'ing  from  34  to  22  inches  in  length. 
They  show  the  slit  (yAv^lr,  Horn.  IL  iv.  122, 
Od.xxi.  419)  cut  in  the  reed  Cor  fisn^  it  npon 
the  string.  (Wilkinson,  AfflH.  md  OuL  Ae,  YoLi 
p  309.) 
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III.  The  fcatlim  are  Bhown  on  ancient  monu- 
menu  of  all  kinds,  and  are  indicated  by  tbe  temu 
aloe  (Virg.  Aai.  ix.  578,  xii.  319),  pennaiae  jo- 
gitttu  (PrudentiuSf/Zawarf.  498),  and  irrtpimtMS 
Urr^.  (Horn.  11.  r.  171.)  The  airowa  of  Herca- 
let  are  nid  to  bare  been  fentherad  fima  tlie  wioga 
of  a  black  eagle.    (Hes.  L  e.) 

Besides  the  use  of  arrows  in  the  ordinary  way, 
thqr  were  aometimes  employed  to  cany  fire.  Julias 
Cmewu  attempted  to  set  Antony's  ships  on  fin  l>y 
sending  &^\ri  mifMp6f)a  from  the  bows  of  hU  nrrhcrg. 
(DioQ  Caiib  L  34.)  A  besd-dressof  amaUarrowsis 
nid  to  Imve  been  woni  by  the  TttdiviB  (Pradentiiu, 
/.  c),  tho  Nubians  mid  Ki.'yptiar>f>,  and  other  Orien- 
tal nations.  (Claudian,  de  NupL  Honor.  222,  de 
S  €km».  Hm»,  21,  it  LamL  810.  i  954.) 

In  tbe  Gn'ck  and  Roman  annles  the  Sfuntfarii, 
more  anciently  called  arquUei^  i,  e.  archers,  or 
bowmen  <Feetiis,  «.  v.\  fomed  an  important  part 
of  the  light-anncd  infantry.  (Caesar,  BeU.  Civ.  i. 
81,  iii.  44  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xr.  4.)  They  belonged, 
tor  the  mott  part,  to  the  ■llien,  and  were  princi- 
}ially  Cn-tuis.  [AmUS  ;  CORVTV*  j  PbaRSTKA  ; 

ToRMSMtM.]  [J»Y,] 

SA'GMINA  were  the  lame  as  the  Vtriemae, 

namfly,  ht  rhs  torn  up  by  their  roots  from  within 
the  incl'iiurt'  of  ilic  Capitol,  which  were  always 
cmried  ty  the  P\tia]i-9  or  ambuMadoTR,  when  they 
Went  to  a  foreign  pcojile  to  demand  restitution  for 
wrongs  committed  against  the  lloiuaiia,  ur  to  uuikc 
a  treaty.  [F»TIalbs.J  They  served  to  mark  the 
sacred  chamftcr  of  the  aniliBSMidors,  and  nn^ivfred 
the  &auie  purpo&c  as  the  Greek  KijpvKfta.  (i'lin. 
H.N.  xxii.  2.  8.  3  ;  Liv.  i.  2»,  xxx.  43  ;  Dla.  1. 
tit  8.  s.  B.)  Pliny  (/.  e.)  aUo  says  that  s-ri'/initui 
were  used  t«  remtdtui  publicity  by  which  we  must 
understand  expiatiena  and  loatntiooa.  Tbe  word 
VerLenu  s-ems  to  hnve  h<»en  nppHed  to  any  kind  of 
herb,  or  to  the  lv>u;^hs  aiid  leaves  of  aiiy  kind  of 
tree,  gathered  from  a  pure  or  aacnd  plaM.  (Serv. 
md  I'irff.Aen.  xii.  120.) 

According  to  Fvstus  (s-e.),  the  verhmae  were 
called  Bogmina^  that  ii^  fmre  herbs,  because  they 
were  taken  by  the  cotuul  or  the  praetor  from  a 
sacred  {xutcto)  place,  to  give  to  legati  when  setting 
out  to  make  a  treaty  or  declare  war.  He  eomiects 
it  with  the  words  mndtu  and  tandr*^  and  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  it  may  contain  tbe  «ime  root, 
which  appears  in  a  simpler  form  in  soc-er  {$ag-men^ 
mi{n)c^) :  iiarctaa  (Dig.  A  a)  howarer  makee  a 
ridieiilons  mistake,  when  he  dnfvei  Mncttts  from 
sagniiiia. 

MUllcr  {fld  Fesiumy  p.  320)  thinks,  that  tamen- 
Ann  is  the  tame  woid  as  ni^nteii,  although  used  re- 
ppeetiiiij  anothiT  thin^  hy  the  .Anagnienme,  (M. 
Aurelius,  u»  Eput.  ad  Fronton,  iv.  4.) 

SAOUM  was  the  eleak  worn  by  the  Ronmn  io1< 
diers  .ind  inferior  officers,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Paludamentum  of  tbe  gciicnU  and  superior  ofBoen. 
[PALOOAKBNTDib]  It  ii  wed  itt  oppMitiea  to  the 
toga  or  garb  of  peace,  and  we  accordin;;ly  find  th.nt 
when  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  all  citizens  put  on 
the  a^fum  even  in  the  city,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  consular  mnk  {mga  ntmere,  ad  toga  ir«^ 
M  soj^  e««e,  Cic.  FhiL  viii.  11,  t.  12,  xiv.  1) : 
herce  in  tbe  Social  or  BCh^  war  the  MffUiu  was 
worn  for  t'.ro  yeais,  (Lir.  ^jtit.  72,  79 1  VelL 
l»at.  ii.  IG.) 

The  eagnm  was  open  in  tbe  fimt,  and  nsuallv 
fastened  across  the  siionlden  by  a  clasp,  though 
not  always  (Trebell.  Poll.  Tri^.  Tgrmm.  10):  it 
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resembled  in  fim  tibe  Paludamentom  (see  wtMtd- 
cuts,  p.  854),  as  we  see  from  the  specimens  of  it 
on  the  column  of  Trajan  and  other  ancioit  raoira- 
ments.  It  was  thick  and  made  of  wtmJ  (Mart 
xir.  159),  whence  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  wool  itself.  (Vam,  L.U'w.  167,  ed.  MIUcil) 
The  cItMdc  worn  by  the  general  and  saptrier  efc— ■ 
is  tometimcB  called  »ain»m  {Puuicvm  sntntiri.  Hot. 
Ep.  iz.  28),  but  tbe  diminnliTe  Sagmlnm  is  rasae 
coromotily  used  in  snefa  cases.  (Compare  SiL  ImL 
iv.  xvii.  52B  ;  Liv.  xxx.  17,  ixvii 

The  cloak  worn  by  the  northern  nations  of 
Borope  is  also  called  sagnm ;  eee  woodcut,  p. 
where  three  Sarmntians  are  repn-seutt-il  witli  Mjet, 
and  compare  Pallium,  p.  852.  The  Oenaaa 
sagnm  ii  mentioned  by  Tadtna  (Osras.  17):  tkat 
W(ini  by  the  Gauls  seems  to  have  l>een  a  spedaief 
plaid  {jBvrnocAor  tc^um^  Tac  HitL  ii.  20). 

The  enter  garment  won  by  davea  and  psor 
persons  h  also  sometimes  called  sagnm.  (ColnialL 
L  U  ;  compare  Big.  34.  tit  2.  s.  23.  g  2.) 

SALAHI'NIA.  (TAmitLt^s.} 

SAIiA'RIUM,  a  Kilan-.  Tbp  nnrtertts  dmrt 
the  word  from  *a/,  i.  e.  salt  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxii.  41) ; 
the  most  necessary  thing  to  auppuri  hnman  life 
being  thiia  mentioned  as  a  represn^tntiv*  for  sD 
others.  Salariura  therefore  comprised  adl  the  pr»- 
vihians  with  which  the  Roman  officers  were 
plied,  as  well  .'LS  their  pay  in  n-/n:i'\-.  Tn  iJie  tisir 
of  the  republic  the  name  snlaiiuui  does  not  appca; 
to  have  been  oaed  ;  it  was  Augustus  who  ia  ord<r 
to  place  the  governors  of  provinces  and  otbCT  mili- 
tary officers  in  a  greater  state  of  dependence,  gave 
salaries  to  them  or  OWlain  sums  of  money,  to  which 
afterrt-ards  \-ariotii  supplies  in  kind  were  all^i 
(Suet.  Atuj.  .36  ;  Tacit  A^pie.  42  ;  Trebt  Poli. 
aaud.  14  W  15;  Flav.  VopiKL  An6. 4.)  Betee 
the  time  of  Aucnstus.  the  prorincial  magistnt<« 
had  been  pnjvidcd  in  their  provinces  with  every- 
thing they  wanted,  through  ^e  mediom  of  red«i|»' 
tores  (TdfMxoi),  who  undertook,  for  a  certain  vm 
paid  by  the  state,  to  provide  the  goveraon  with  all 
that  was  necessary  to  them.  Dtmng  the  imp; re 
we  find  instances  of  the  salarium  being  paid  to  a 
person  who  had  obtained  a  province,  bnt  wm  ne> 
verthcless  not  allowed  to  govern  it  In  tfat>  case 
the  nlarian  waa  a  cmnpenaatiaia  Ibr  tbe  koaoat 
and  advantagea  which  he  might  h««e  derired  fnm 
the  actual  government  of  a  provinc«\  whence  we 
can  scarcely  infer  that  the  sum  of  10,000  sestoies, 
which  waa  aiwed  en  mch  an  occwioo  (DionOmi. 
Ixxviii.  33X  WM  tbe  lagolar  mlariom  ibr  a  fn> 
ooasoL 

Sakria  were  alio  ghren  mnder  the  em^  to 

other  officers,  as  to  military  tribtinrf;  (Plln.  H.  V. 
JUExiv.  6  ;  Juv.  iiL  132),  to  awcesorcs  ^AsashSOR], 
to  senaton  (SoetiSTarn,  10),  to  the  oamitM  of  the 
princepB  on  his  exj>edition9  (Suet  TTJi.  -IP).  Jod 
others.  Antoninus  Pius  fixed  the  salaries  of  all 
the  rheterfeiana  and  philoeopheta  tbitwuhant  the 
empire  (Capitol,  An(.  Piiin,  1  \  \  and  -w  hen  pefsoas 
did  not  fiUfil  their  duties,  be  punished  them  by 
deducting  from  the^  alariea.  (Gipitol,  Oid.  7.) 
Alexander  Sevmis  institntcd  fixed  salarie*  for 
rhetoricians,  grammarians,  physicians,  hnm spires, 
mathematieiana,  mecimnieiaaa  ud  architects  i  I^^jo- 
prid.  A/pjr.  Ser.  44)  ;  bnt  to  how  much  these  sala- 
ries amounted  we  are  not  informed.  Respecting 
the  pay  which  eertMB  daaaea  of  prims  received, 
see  Sacbrdos.  (L  &J 

SAUKNTES.   [FoNS,  ^  544,  b.j 
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SA'LII  were  priests  of  Mors  Gradiviu,  and  arc 
Mid  to  have  bMn  instituted  by  Numa.  They 
were  twelve  in  nnmbcr,  chosen  firom  the  patricians 
«Ten  in  the  latest  times,  and  formed  an  ecclestas- 
tical  corporation.  (Liv.  I  20;  Dionys.  ii.  70;  Cic. 
72<p.  ii.  14  ;  lecta  juvtntua  patrida,  Laoan,  ix. 
478.)  They  had  the  care  of  the  twelve  Ancilia, 
which  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Mars  on  the 
Pldaliiie  hill,  whence  tbotio  priests  were  sometimes 
called  Salii  Palatini  to  distmguish  them  from  the 
other  Salii  mentioned  below.  The  diatinguishing 
drem  of  the  Salii  wm  «a  erabroidersd  tunic  bound 
vith  a  brazen  belt,  tlie  tmhea,  and  the  Apex,  also 
wom  by  the  Flamincs.  [Aphx.]  Each  had  n 
nravd  by  his  side,  and  in  his  right  band  a  spear 
or  ttadK   (Diuiys.  /.  c) 

The  festival  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the 
Salii  on  the  Isl  of  March  and  for  seTeral  suooessiTe 
days  ;  on  which  oeeasion  they  were  aeeastomed  to 
go  throuyb  the  city  in  their  official  dress  carrying 
the  ancilia  in  their  left  bauds  or  suspended  frum 
their  shoalden^  and  at  the  same  time  singing  and 
daiiciiiL:.  In  tlie  dance  they  struck  the  shields 
with  rods  so  as  to  keep  time  with  their  Toiccs  and 
wHh  the  movements  of  the  dance.  (Lir.  /.  e.  * 
Bionys.  /.  c.  ;  Hnr.  Carm.  i.  .^6.  1,  iv.  1.  28). 
From  their  dancing  Ovid,  apparently  with  cor- 
nctaen,  derives  their  name  (fiuL  iiL  S87).  The 
■eaoi  or  hymns,  which  they  sang  on  this  occa<sion 
(jSmimria  oomuno,  Hor.  Bp.  ii.  1.  86  ;  Tac.  Ann. 
8.  MX  vem  cdled  AtammUot  Anamtnta^  or 
A»amait(i,  of  which  the  etymology  is  uncertain. 
GSttliag  (CM.  der  Rom,  Slaatsv.  p.  192)  thinks 
thej  were  so  called  beeanse  they  woe  sonf  with< 
out  any  musical  accompaniment,  assa  voce ;  but 
this  etymology  is  opposed  to  the  express  statement 
of  Dionyahu  (iiL  32).  Some  idea  of  the  sobjeet 
of  these  songs  mnv  be  obtained  from  a  passage  in 
Virgil  {Aen.  viii.  'Jiiti),  and  a  small  fragment  of 
them  is  preserved  by  Varro  {L»L»  viL  26,  ed. 
Miiil  r).  In  later  times  they  were  scarcely  un- 
derstood even  hv  tlie  priests  themselves.  (\'arra, 
L.  L.  vii.  2  ;  ilor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  86  ;  Quintil.  i.  6. 
p.  54,  Bipont.)  The  praises  of  Mamurius  Veturius 
formed  the  priucip.'il  subject  of  these  songs,  though 
who  Mamnrios  Veturins  was,  the  ancients  them- 
selves were  not  agMed  upon.  (Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  45.) 
He  is  generally  said  to  be  the  armourer,  who  made 
eletao  ancilia  like  the  one  that  was  sent  from 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa.  (Festu8,s.  v.  Mam. 
Va.;  Dionys.  ii.  71  ;  Ovid.  Ftut.  iii.  384),  but 
some  modeni  writers  suppose  it  to  be  merely 
another  name  of  Mars.  fiesides»  however,  the 
praises  of  Mamorins,  the  taiaes,  which  the  Salii 
sang,  appear  to  have  contained  a  kind  of  theogony, 
in  which  the  pnuses  of  all  the  celestial  deities 
were  oetebniled,  with  the  exception  of  Vonu. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.)  The  verses  in  hnnour  of 
each  god  were  called  b^  the  resj^tive  names  of 
each,  as  Janoli,  Jnnonit,  MinemL  (Pettas,  a  v. 
Jxammta.)  IKvine  honour  was  paid  to  some  of 
the  emperors  by  insertinig  their  names  in  the  songs 
of  the  SaliL  This  henoor  was  flitt  hestowed 
upon  Aogustus  (Monum.  Ancyr.),  and  afterwar<!s 
WNn  Oennanicus  (Tac  Ann.  iu  83)  ;  and  when 
Yens  died,  hii  name  wm  inserted  to  the  son^  of 
the  Salii  by  command  of  M.  Antoninni.  (Oqntol. 
AI.  Ant.  Phil.  21.) 

At  the  condoaion  of  the  festival  the  8alti  were 
accustomed  to  partake  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
in  the  temple  of  Mars,  which  was  proverbial  for 
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its  excellence.  (SaeL  Claud.  33  ;  Cic.  ad  Atl.  v. 
9  ;  Hot.  Carm.  L  37.)  The  members  of  the  col- 
legium were  elected  by  co-optation.  We  read  of 
the  dignities  of  praesul,  vates,  and  magistcr  in  the 
collegium.    (OipitoL  Ibid.  4.) 

The  shape  of  the  ancile  is  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed cut,  taken  from  an  ancient  gem  in  the  Floren- 
tine cabinet,  which  illustrates  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  writers  that  its  form  was  oval,  but  with 
the  two  sides  receding  inwards  with  an  even  curv- 
atr.re,  and  go  as  to  make  it  broader  at  the  endf 
thoii  in  the  middle.  The  penoos  engaged  in  car* 
rying  these  ancilia  on  thew  shodden,  suspended 
from  a  pole,  arc  pmlmbly  servants  (if  the  Salii  ; 
and  the  representation  agrees  exactly  with  the 
statement  of  Dionysios  (ii.  70)  WArar  Aaifpfroi 
i]pTr)fx4yas  Imh  Kai>6nt»  Ko/ti/^owo-j.  At  the  top  of 
the  cut  is  represented  one  of  the  rods  with  which 
the  Salii  weie  aeenstomed  to  heat  the  shield  in 
their  dai.ce,  as  already  described.  (GntCT,  Jbuot. 
p.  cccclxiv.  note  3.) 


Tulltts  HestiUos  established  another  collegiuBi 

of  Salii  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  a 
war  with  the  Sabines.  These  Salii  were  also 
twelve  in  number,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
C^uiriiuj-s.  They  were  called  the  Salii  Collini, 
Agonales  or  Agonenses.  (Liv,  i.  27  ;  Dionys.  ii. 
70,  iii.  32  ;  Varro,  L.  vi.  14.)  Niebuhr  {Hisf. 
of  Rome^  vol.  iii.  p.  '6b\)  supposes,  that  the  oldest 
and  most  iUustrious  college,  the  Palatine  Salii, 
were  chosen  originally  from  the  oldest  tribe,  the 
Ramnes,  and  the  one  instituted  b^  Tnllos  Hostilius 
or  the  Quirinalian  from  the  TiliM  alioe :  a  third 
college  for  the  Luoeres  was  never  established. 
(Compare  Hartnng,  Die  RdigUm  derRomety  vol.  ii. 
p.  163.) 

SALI'NAE  (cUal^  aAowi^Yior),  a  salt- work. 
(Varro,  d»  L.  Lai.  vnL  36,  ed.  Spengel.)  At* 
though  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
rock-salt  (Herod,  ir.  181—185;  &Acf  ipvuroi^ 
f.  s;  **  fossil  salt,**  Airian,  Exped.  Aim.  m.  4.  pp. 
161,1^2,  ed.  nian.),  and  although  they  obtJiined 
salt  likewise  from  certain  inland  lakes  (Herod,  vii. 
30)  and  from  nattnal  springs  or  brin».pits  (G«e 
Xtit.  Fkor.  ii.  o3  ;  Plin.  //.  .V.  xxxi.  7.  S.M— 
42),  and  found  no  small  quantity  on  oertsbshons 
where  it  was  eoDgeoled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
without  human  labour  (fiAei  ai/T<{|UaToi,  Merod,  iv. 
53  ;  Plin.  L  c),  yet  they  obtained  by  far  tbe 
greatest  qnanttty  by  the  management  of  wecfci 
constructed  on  the  sea  shore,  where  it  was  natu- 
rally adapted  for  the  purpose  by  being  so  low  and 
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flat  M  to  b«  emit  J  overtlci^t'ed  l>v  the  »««  (man* 
tfiMM  «M*  MttMTVim  Coldt  Re/tmtL  il  2),  or 
evrn  t  >  1«'  .1  l>r.irkt«?i  tiuirvh  (aXf»(h)  nr  a  niarltu- 
pool  (Ai/(rod(UaTT«,  Strabo,  ir.  1.  |  6,  vii.  4.  ^  7: 
Omu,  jftll.  CW.  &  a7>.  Is  «cte  to  aid  th« 

nndiral  (M.-ipnmtion,  shallciw  rc-ctnnml.ir  pduls 
(muUtfidt  UumM)  were  du§,  diTtdt-d  from  one  an 
oCbcv  fMrthtii  w$3h.  Tlw  •n-vster  «w  ad- 
uittrd  thriMicli  rana!»,  w  hii  li  were  opctiod  for  the 
pwpoM^ and doied again  bjiluice*.  iCiiTARACTA.] 
ThavstarwMMnaiMlBMnatningly  impregna^ 
with  salt  M  it  flowed  from  one  p>nil  to  aiiothrr. 
(Ratilu,  Jhm,  I  476— 490.)  When  redoc«d  to 
brine  (<«wl»  Immv),  It  «w  calM  hf  th«  Ofwki 
IX/tip,  bjr  tke  LMiiu  $aUmpo  or  talnlago^  and  1<> 
the  Spaniards  Miw^'a.  (Plin.  ^.  c)  In  this  state  it 
was  used  by  the  E|ryptians  to  pickle  flsh  (Herod. 
iL  77)i  and  by  Romans  to  pn^n'e  olires, 
cheese,  and  flesh  likewise.  (Catioi,  </«  ft*  RutL 
7,  »«,  105  ;  Hot.  Sat.  ii.  8.  63.)  From  muria^ 
which  sreros  to  be  a  cnmiption  of  4\^t^r, 
**  briny,'' tlii"  vu  ta.i!«  ciifiHi  in  h  ww  called  mlta 
mmriattea.  (I'iaaL  I'oen,  i.  2.  ^2,  dd.)  As  the 
tnm»  wUA  was  left  in  the  ponds  crystallized,  a 
man  rnfrnstrd  with  iho  care  of  llu'm,  and  therp- 
fure  Ciilied  mliuaiar  {oLKomifyhi r.ikod  out  the  salt 
ao  that  it  lay  in  heap*  ifmmli)  upon  the  ground  to 
drain.  fManilia*,  t.  prope  fin.  ;  Nic.mder,  Alfx. 
518,  In  AtUcm  (Stcph.  Dyx.),  in  Britain 

(PtaL),  tiid  daewlMm*  aeTcral  places,  in  conse- 
quence of  tlic  works  establislied  ia  tlua^  olrtained 
the  name  of  AAol  or  •So/mkk. 

TkraoglMMrt  tKe  Rflttan  «B|Mre  ^  Ml^wtn-ki 
w<Tr  r.iiiim"iily  {Uililic  prop  rtj,  and  wi  re  let  l>y 
the  gorcnunent  to  the  bigheat  bidder.  The  first 
■■It-worita  ai«  mSA  to  Mivt  beea  ealaMidMd  by 
Ancus  Marcius  at  Odtia  (Liv.  L  .13  ;  PliiL  //.  .V. 
xxjd.  41.)  Tbs  pHblicam  who  fiuned  tbeae  works 
appear  to  Iwvo  add  tlie  mH,  onaaf  tho  iiM«t 
k.iry  of  .ill  coniitioditic*,  at  a  very  \\\^\  price, 
whence  the  c«DMn  M.  LiTiua  and  C.  Claudius 
(B.  c.  204 )  flxod  the  priea  at  whidi  tinao  who  took 
the  lease  of  them  were  obliged  to  sell  the  salt  to 
the  people.  At  Rome  the  modios  was  according  to 
thu  reffuUttfln  add  for  a  sextans,  while  in  other 
pafit  «f  Italy  the  price  was  higher  and  varied. 
(Lir.  xziz.  37.)  The  salt-works  in  Italy  and  in 
the  provinces  were  very  nomeroos ;  in  conquered 
cooBtriea  however  thej  ««•  ManatiaMt  left  in  the 
pn«sr*-ioii  of  lli.  ir  former  owner*  (persons  or  towns) 
who  had  to  pay  to  Home  only  a  fixed  rent,  but 
noat  of  them  were  f;irnied  by  the  publicaiii.  ( Iliir- 
mann.  /v,;.,  H^m.  p.  90,  Ac.)      [J.  Y.] 

S.Xi.l  -\  LI.M,  dim.  SALILLUM,  a  salt-cijlhu'. 
Among  the  poor  a  shell  served  for  a  wait-cellar 
(Ilor.  Sid.  i.  3.  14  ;  Schol.  adloc.):  but  all  who  were 
ruuM.-U  above  poverty  had  one  of  silver,  which  de- 
scended froa  fiUher  to  son  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  16.  13, 
1 4),  and  was  accompanied  by  a  silver  plate,  whirh 
was  used  together  with  the  lalt- cellar  in  the  lio- 
aeatte  MtfilieM.  (Pen.  iiL  24,  Sft.)  [Patxra.] 
The.se  two  articles  of  silver  were  alonr  rompatilile 
with  the  simpitcity  of  Roman  roannen  ui  the  early 
ttam  of  the  fapahlie.  (Plin.  fil  M  znriH.  19.  a. 
64  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  (  8  »  Catull.  xxiii.  lf>.)  The 
lalt-ceiUr  was  no  doahl  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
taUe,  to  which  it  commonieated  a  aaofod  ehameter, 
the  meal  partaking  of  the  luiture  of  a  sacrifice. 
[Focua;  Mbn8jlJ  Theae  circumiUncea,  to- 
gother  with  the  iMklaat  rmnaea  paid  to  «dt 
andthehahilaaleowpariMii  of  it  to  wit  and  fi- 
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vacity,  explain  the  metaphor  bj  waick  'Jie  aonl  ti 
a  nuui  is  called  hii  aaUbau  (Plaal  Trim.  iL  4. 
90,91.)  IJ.Y.) 

S.\LT.\'TlO  «fX»Hrri^i>,  dstic^ 

The  daacii^  of  the  (hadaea  well  as  of  ^Ba> 
n>.iT>s  had  very  little  in  c^aaaao  with  the  ezernM 
which  BOca  bj  that  name  in  modcn  tiaca.  Itasf 

be  divided  iato  two  kinds,  |!yiBMMtie  aad  wiMk  t 

that  s<i,  it  wad  inlended  either  t/>  r»prv«'-'nt  S*i2t 

activi^  or  to  expreas  bj  geguire*,  movmenti  asd 

events  or  a  series  of  evonts,  as  in  the  Tn"-itm  coT-' 
Ali  ibese  moremeQls,  however,  were  accoaifaaiea 
by  music  ;  hat  the  tenna  Spxv^ts  and  sekiis 
^*'e^e  used  In  so  much  wider  a  aciMe  tkaa  ev 
word  dancing,  that  they  were  apfdie^  to  < 
gestures,  even  when  the  body  did  Bot 
{Grid.  Arl.  Jm.  I  69a,  iL  305;  miiart  soSti 
ApaL  Afet.  x.  p.  251,  ed.  Bip.  ; 
HisL  0/ Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  114.) 

We  find  dancing  prevalent  aonong  the  GitAm 
from  the  earliest  time*.  It  is  fr^f^nently  mei>C»«>«i 
in  the  Homeric  poems  :  the  fuitLTsof  Penelope  tie- 
light  thems*dvfs  with  muiic  axi<J  daodng  (Oii.  I 
1.')'2,  421,  xviii.  .104):  and  riyF.««i  h  erurSBEfi 


at  the  court  of  .Vicinoiu  with  the  exinbiUoaiiir 
skilful  dancers,  the  rapid  movements  of  wiu»r  f*ft 
excite  his  admiration.  (OJ.  viiL  265.)  SkilfeJ 
dancers  were  at  all  times  high  It  prized  by  Use 
Oneeka:  waiaad  of  some  wlwj  mmm  fmaiti  wiA 
golden  crowns,  and  had  statue?  erect-d  to  tb«r 
hoQoor,  and  their  aiesaoiy  oelebnuted  hj  asoip- 
tionai  <Pialibiyh.Orwt8;  AatheLPh»i<; 
n.  &e.) 

The  lively  iaiaginattcn  and  mimetic  powen  tf 
the  Orcdn  ftnad  alauidant  aahyecli  tot  vwMi 
kindi  of  dances,  and  accordi/^jlv  the  n^mr*  r-'> 
le«8  than  200  difiicxent  dancea  have  come  dsn  tt 
m.  ( Meursius,  Onekttlr.  1  Atbcn.  xiv.  pp.  6i7— 
I'ollur,  iv.  93 — ^111  ;  Lib.ui.  {rrtp  rmr  ifix) 

would  be  inoooaiatent  with  the  nature  of  ihv 
to  give  a  deacriptiea  ef  all  that  an  kaova:  mIf 

the  most  imporUnt  can  be  mentioned,  and  sock  a* 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  dancing  of  the  loo^ 
Dancing  was  originally  closely  connected  ett 
religion  :  Plato  {Le^.  viL  pp.  798,  799)  »h««^ 
that  all  dancing  should  be  babied  on  re!i?ioB.  ai 
was,  he  says,  among  the  Ejjypiian*,   I'hc  dance*  ^ 
the  Chorus  at  Sparta  and*  in  other  Doric  states 
were  intimately  connectiHl  with  fhf  worsV.p  ff 
Apollo^  as  has  been  shown  at  ieo^th  eiiievitac 
f(:it«>Ri-.<t  ;  livroacaBMA];  aadiaalttsfitft 
festivals,  which   Were  90  nomerrtas  znsrsTf^ 
Greeks,  dancing  formed  a  rttj  pcvBtoea:  ;arL 
All  the  religious  daaeaa,  with  tlia  e»epli»  of  ^ 
Bacchic  and  the  Coryhantian,  were  Tny  liapl'"-. 
and  oouaisted  of  ^ntie  movements  of  the  bodr 
with  ^ranoQs  tunuaga  and  windings  aronnd  tk 
nltnr  ■   gnch  n  dance  wai  the  7«papoj,  wbic^  T^'^ 
scus  IS  said  to  have  performed  at  Deloi  <» 
retom  from  Cnte.   (Phit.  flaa.  91.)  TheKiV' 
siac  or  Bacchic  and  the  Corybantian  wcrf  of  » 
very  diSerent  nature.    In  the  f^mer  th«  lite  »A 
adwtawa  af  the  god  were  r^respnted  bv  mmA* 
dancing  [Dionysia]:  tho  diin -  <.i;;,  ;  Baift*i 
by  I.ucian  (4s  &M.  79\  was  a  datyric  dance  ed 
chiefly  prevailed  in  Tenia  and  Pentai;  tbeai* 
illustrious  men  in  tho  stato  dnnced  ia  it,  nfR- 
senting  Titaiii»  Cory  ban  tiana.  Satyrs,  and  hwtas^ 
men ;  and  1^  BHtotat  were  ao  d^kui 
the  cshibitinn^  that  they  lawiMii  il  ailihf  ^ 
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whole  day  to  witness  it,  forgetful  of  everything 
cIm.  Tm  Ouybantian  was  uf  a  very  wild  cha- 
racter :  it  wa^  rhicfly  danced  in  Phry^^ia  and  in 
Crete  ;  the  daiiccra  were  armed,  struck  tlieir 
•wwd*  ■guMi  tlidr  ihkldii  and  displayed  the 
most  eztravafant  fury  ;  it  wat  MCMniMUiied  chieflv 
by  the  flute.    (Luciou,  i6.  8;  Stmb.  x.  p.  473*; 


Pkt.  CWt  p.  54.)  The  preceding  woodcut  from 
tkft  Mus  'o  Pio  Clemcntino  (vol.  iv.  pi.  2)  is  sup- 
yaoed  to  represent  a  Coryhantiaii  dance.  Respect- 
Bag  the  danoM  in  tiie  tbeatre,  tee  Chords. 

Dancing  was  apfilied  to  gymnastic  purposes  and 
to  tnuning  for  war,  especially  in  the  Doric  states, 
andl  wae  bsliAwd  to  naTO  cuitrilntsd  ywjr  nrach 
to  the  success  of  the  Dorians  in  war,  as  it  enabled 
than  to  perform  their  evolutions  simultaneously 
aad  in  older.  Heoeo  IIm  poet  SoentM  (Athen. 
ziv.  fk  939.  t)  nja* 

Then  were  various  dances  in  early  times,  which 
•erred  as  a  preparation  for  war:  heneo  Homer 

(//.  xi.  49,  xiu  77)  calls  the  Hoplites  irpu\««j,  a 
war-dance  having  been  called  rpv\it  by  the  Cre> 
tana.  (MOUei^  Dor.  iiL  12.  §  10.)  Of  soeh  danoei 
the  most  celebmlod  was  the  Pyrrhic  (h  ni;^;Ji'xij), 
of  which  the  Vfikis  was  probably  only  another 
Bamo:  this  Plato  (Leff.  viL  p.  815)  takes  as  the 

X!it  ntative  of  all  war  dances.  The  invention  of 
iaiice  is  placed  in  the  mythical  age,  and  is 
vsoally  assigned  to  ooo  Pynhieoa,  bat  most  of  the 
accounts  agree  in  assigning  it  a  Cretan  or  Spartan 
oriffin  ;  though  othen  refer  it  to  Pyrrhus  or  Neo- 
ptMenraa,  the  son  of  Achilles,  apparently  misled  by 
the  name,  for  it  was  undoubtedly  of  Doric  origin. 
(Athen.  ziv.  p.  630,  e  ;  Strab.  z.  p.  466  ;  Plat. 
legf.  p.  796 ;  Lncian,  76.  9.)  It  was  danced  to 
the  Miund  of  the  flute,  and  its  time  was  \i>Ty  quick 
and  light,  as  is  shown  by  the  naiuc  of  the  Pyrrhic 
foot  0^)t  ^'hich  most  he  eonneeted  with  this 
dance:  and  from  the  same  source  came  also  the 
Proceleusmatic  (»^*^;  or  challenging  foot  (MUl- 
ler.  Hist,  of  He  KMkmL  tf  Cretce,  p.  1 61.)  The 
Pyrrhic  dance  was  perfonncd  in  diiTt-rcnt  ways  at 
various  times  and  in  various  counuies,  tor  it  was 
by  no  m'-ans  confined  to  the  Doric  alatea.  Plato 
vii.  p.  815)  describes  it  as  representing  by 
rapid  movements  of  the  body  the  way  in  which 
misftiles  and  blows  firom  weapons  were  avoided, 
and  also  the  mode  in  whica  the  enemy  were 
attacked.  In  the  non- Doric  states  it  was  pro- 
bably not  practised  as  a  training  for  i^-ar,  but 
only  as  a  mimetic  dance :  thus  we  read  of  its  being 
danced  by  women  to  entertain  a  company.  (Xen. 
AntA,  vi.  1.  §  12.)  It  was  also  pcrf onned  at 
Athens  at  the  greater  and  leaser  Panathenaca  by 
Epbehi,  who  were  called  Pyrrhiebbts  {T\v^l>ixi<rral) 
and  were  trained  at  the  expense  of  the  Choragus. 
(SehoL  ad  Arittopk.  Nub.  988 ;  Lysias,  dvoA. 


SttpoSoK.  p.  698,  Keiske.)  In  the  mountainous 
parte  of  Thessalj  and  Maesden  daneea  are  per. 

formed  at  the  present  day  by  men  armed  with 
muskets  and  swords.  (Dodwell,  Tour  tknt^ 
Greece^  vol.  ii,  pp.  21,  22.) 

The  following  woodcnt,  taken  from  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  vases  (ed.  Tischbein,  vol.  i.  pi.  60), 
represente  three  PynUdita,  two  of  whom  with 
shield  and  sword  are  engaged  in  the  dance,  while 
the  third  is  standing  with  a  sword.  Above  them 
is  a  female  bakncing  herself  on  the  head  of  one, 
and  apparently  in  the  act  of  ]>erfonning  a  somerset ; 
she  no  doubt  is  taking  part  in  the  dance,  and  per- 
forming a  very  artistic  kind  of  Kv€l<miffis  or 
tumbling,  for  the  Greek  performances  of  this  kind 
surpass  any  thing  we  can  imagine  in  modem  times. 
Her  danger  is  ineraaaed  by  the  person  below,  who 
hokb  a  sword  pointing  toirards  her.  A  female  spec- 
tator aitting  looks  on  astonbhed  at  the  exhibition. 


Tlie  Pyrrhic  dance  was  introduced  in  the  publio 
games  at  Rome  hr  Jtdtos  Caesar,  when  it  waa 

danced  by  the  children  of  the  learlii.i;  men  in  Asia 
and  Bithynia.  (Suet.  JtU.  Cae*.  39.)  It  seems 
to  bate  been  nrach  liked  by  the  Ramni ;  it  was 
exhibited  both  by  Caligiila  and  Nero  (Dion  Cass. 
Ix.  7  ;  Suet.  Ner.  12),  and  also  frequently  by 
Hadrian.  (Spartian. //odlr.  19.)  Atheiiaens  (zir. 
p.  631,  a)  says  that  the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  still 
practised  in  his  time  (the  third  century  a.  d.)  at 
Sparta,  where  it  was  danced  by  boys  from  the  age 
of  fifteen,  but  that  in  other  places  it  had  become  a 
species  of  Dionysiac  dance,  in  which  tlie  history  of 
Dionysus  waa  represented,  and  where  the  dancers 
instead  of  arms  carried  the  thyrsus  and  torches. 

Another  important  gymnastic  dance  was  per- 
foitmed  at  the  festival  of  7vuKO]rai5i'a  at  Sparta  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  at  Thyrea,  where  the 
chief  object  according  to  Miiller  {Dor.  iv.  6.  §  8) 
was  to  represent  gymnoatie  exercises  and  dancing 
in  intimate  union :  respecting  the  dance  at  thia 
festi\-al,  see  Gvmnopabdia. 

There  were  other  dances,  besides  the  F^lrilicj  in 
which  the  performers  had  arms,  but  these  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  mimetic,  and  not  practised  wi^ 
any  view  to  training  for  war.  Such  was  the 
Kafvtda  pecnliar  to  the  Aenianians  and  Magnetos, 
which  was  pei  funned  by  two  armed  men  in  the 
following  manner :  one  lays  down  his  arms,  sows 
the  ground,  and  ploughs  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  fre- 
quently looking  aronnd  as  If  afraid  ;  then  cones  a 
robber,  whom  as  soon  as  the  other  sees,  lie  snatche  s 
ap  his  arms  and  iighte  with  him  for  the  oxen.  All 
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rhythmkal,  scoKmpanied  hj 
the  flu t<*.  At  laat  ihc  ribttrr  liiinls  the  m-iii  nnd 
«irim  awajr  the  oxen,  bat  •ometunet  the  luubantl- 
MM  OMM|MMik  f  ICml  AdbA.  ti.  I.  99  7«  S{  AtllMI.  1. 

pp.         I  ^,a;  M.i\iin.T\ r. />/.«*.       iii  4.  i  Siiiiil.ir 
bjr  pcnoM  witb  «niM  «re  mmyooed  hj 

were  frequently  perfonoed  at  baiKiiieta  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  tM  goMts  (Atiien.  it.  p.  15^  b.). 
At  banqueta  Itkewiae  tlM  KvtiffnrrV*'  t«Bi- 
bicn  vera  Sreqaently  introdaoed.  Thp<e  tumbler*, 
in  the  courw  of  their  dance,  flung  tbenuelvo*  on 
their  hcada  and  alighted  acain  on  their  feet 
{&a~wtp  «f  mttmrinrrts  tcai  ttt  o^flhv  oxiKii 
irtpKpi^t^fitvot  kvSkttuiti  ii(Mt\^^  Plata,  Symp.  e. 
It;,  p,  1L»U).  We  Tvnti  of  Kv€i<mrryip(i  as  eariv 
aa  the  Ume  of  H«Mb  (ilL  sviu.  605,  Od,  IT.  18. ) 
Thf*r  were  nisn  arcTTiitoined  to  maki-  tliiir  loineniet 
ov.  r  k.ut%v«  ur  ftwacds,  which  »aA  oUied  Kviteriw 
*ii  ^^ax«upas.   (Plato,  Emthyd.  c  55.  p.  294  ;  Xen. 

M-  »i.  i.  n.  g  m,        ii.  14 ;  Atli-11.  IV.  I..  1  ■:;)..] ; 

Pollux,  111.  1^4.)  The  way  in  winch  thu  I't^^t 
performed  i«  deacribed  bjr  XenoplMia,  who  says 
(vSywi/*.  iL  1 1 )  tli.it  .1  circle  was  made  quu«>  fu'l  '>f 
uprigKt  swords,  and  that  the  daacw  ctt  rairra 
^n4iaru  r«  md  #(«r»lf#r«  aifw ;  and  it  w 
Well  )!?u«trit.-,i  liy  tlif  following  nit  tikrn  from 
the  Mmmo  iiofiMmt4x>^  voL  viL  tav.  5t}.  (Becket, 
OMte»«oLL]».4M,voLiLpL3S7.)  Weleua 
from  Tncitiis  {(l^rm.  21)  ttint  thr  <  J.-rmnn  ynnth? 
aUo  tievd  to  dance  among  swords  and  spean  poiatcd 
at  ihon. 


Other  kinds  of  daiicos  were  frcqutally  {*erfonn(Hl 
•t  «iiteitauine&tc»  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Greece, 
hr  court r7fiTi«,  Trnny  of  wliith  Wi  rc  of  a  xarx  imlc- 
ceiit  and  iusciviuu*  uuturu.  v^acrob.  ii.  lU; 
Phvt.  StUk*  r.  3. 1 1.)  The  dancers  wem  to  have 
fppqm'ntlr  r^pn^scntcd  Bacchanals :  many  snch 
dancers  occur  iii  thti  paintings  found  at  Herculu- 
neam  and  Pompeii  in  a  Ysriety  uf  graceful  atti- 
tudes. ( Sec  [tnrfioHico^  vol.  rii.  tav.  34 — 
40,  voL  ix.  tar.  1  7,  voL  x.  tar.  5,  G,  54.) 

Amoof  the  dances  pMianned  without  arms  one 
of. the  mn%\  important  waa  tin-  Zp^o%^  wliirh  was 
danced  at  ^sparta  by  youths  and  maidens  together ; 
the  yoath  danced  fint  eome  moY«nmita  snited  to 
liis  ugc,  and  of  a  military  nnturc  ;  the  maidon  ful 
lowed  in  mctuured  steps  and  with  feminine  ges- 
tures. Ltician  {d$  8atL  13)  tayt  that  it  was 
similar  to  the  dnnce  porfumied  at  the  fiymnopat  di.i. 
(Compare  Miiller,  l/or.  iv.  6.  j{  5.)  Another  cuto- 
raon  dance  «t  Sparta  was  tbe  B^tuit  (fAtoffts), 
which  waj  much  practised  Viot!i  1>v  iiicn  ■•ind  wonioii. 
The  dance  consisted  in  springing  rapidljr  £roia  the 
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ground,  md  atrfkiaf  tlM  fret  hekSaaA ;  •  fisf  «C 

which  a  Sfortan  MOiuaii  In  Arlst-iiviatj'-*  ( f  i'^L^'r. 
28)  pndes  henelf  (7»yi»tt8ic\pai  ya  mm.  rati  n-jfkr 
fAAi^V  TIm  Bii^icre#  mmmb  «l  ainka 
ruiii.ted,  all  J  tlse  oMist  skilful  receiTird  prixea.  '*V- 
are  told  bj  a  vene  which  1mm  beao  nraaernd  W 
FoUoz  (It.  102),  that  a  Lacani  gM  had  teed 
the  bibasis  a  thousand  times,  which  vaa  more  tliaa 
had  ever  baen  dene  beCoca.  ^MuUer,  Dmim»t  tf, 
6.  §8.) 

In  many  of  the  Greek  states  th«  art  of  dartciaf 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  bj  inzaaXiru  wl^ 
were  frequently  engaged  to  add  to  the  |ieasKe< 
and  enjoyment  of  men  at  tbeir  synpOHU  Thw 
dancers  always  K  1>i!>2' d  X^i  th.-  h^taerae.  X««** 
phon  {Symp.  iz.  2 — 7  >  di:»crib<«s  a  mixoetic  dssoe 
which  was  Wfnaaied  at  a  ajiiiiiuaiaui.,  where 
S  urates  wus  pre«ent.  It  vrnf.  prrfnrm-  i  1it  a 
luajden  and  a  youth,  tjeiouging  la  :i  S^xviwtmT,, 
who  is  called  the  Of>x tarietifcl i ncaXot,  aa4  lifte* 
sptitfd  the  lor.'S  of  Dionrsus  and  Ar'adu*. 

lit.'«pe€Liog  the  dancers  cm  iLe  u^i^i-rc^  sm 

Fu.VyiMBULDa. 

I>.\iitin;r  was  cnmmnn  among  thf  ri  »:r.2u.i  i:.  s~- 
cient  times  in  connection  with  leli^ioite  nsurau 
and  rit»,  and  wni  anntited  ■iswailiin  le  Semu 


('<//  Fin;.  Ei-\  V.         b(H":iii»^  tho  aiuifuls  Lniagkt 
that  no  part  of  the  body  abouid  be  tre*  tiwa  the 
tDflncnee  ef  reliniaii.    Tbe  daaeea  «f  Aa  Sifi^ 
wliicli  w  vTti-  porf  iraied      men  of  {nitrx'an  fir  i-'!--*, 
are  spoken  of  elsewhere.    |.Sja.ii.J  Dioajaos 
(riL  73)  mcntuw  a  daaea  with  anw  at  the  uli 
Magnl,  which,  according  to  hi*  xx-nA  pUn  of  re- 
ferring all  old  Roman  oanges  to  a  Urc«k  orvia.  b 
enlb  the  Pjrrhie.   There  waa  aaallicr  oil  Reaaa 
danco  of  a  milit.ary  nature,  called  B^Ucrrpa  S^i'^- 
tio,  which  is  said  to  have  bean  iaatttnied  ey  R*> 
inulus,  after  be  Ittd  carried  off  tbe  SaUae  rirgiBt, 
in  order  that  a  like  misfortune  might  not  be£i]l 
state.  (Festus,  «.  r.)    Diancing,  however,  was  let 
perfcroed  by  any  Romaa  citizen  except  hi  coa* 
nection  with  religion  ;  and  it  is  only  in  rrttreeor 
to  such  dancing  that  we  are  to  under^tasd  the 
statements,  that  the  ancient  Romans  did  oot 
aider  donciqg  disgraceful,  and  that  not  only  free- 
men, but  the  sons  of  senators  and  noble  natroai 
practised  it.    (QuintiL  JtuL  Orat  L  II.  §  IB: 
Maaob.  SiU.  ii.  10.)    In  tbe  later  tim<<a  of  lae 
republic  we  Vmw  tliat  It  ttm  c«>n»idcred  highly 
disgraceful  fur  a  i'rccniaa  to  daoice :  Ci«n>  re- 
proaches Cato  for  calling  Murcna  a  dancer  {talM' 
lor),  and  adds  "nemii  fi-rf  saltat  s-.:.nii<.  Tii»i  f*te 
iuAiiniU"    {Pro  A/irrra,  li ;  coiu^^art:  iu  J\m%.  10.) 

The  minietic  dances  of  the  FUmiana,  which  woe 
carried  to  such  prrfcctir'n  ui,w<.r  the  empur,  sne 
dvitcribcd  under  pA.\TuMi.Mt's.  (Meai»;tta,  Cr- 
cAtstra  ;  Burette,  dr  la  Danmdga  Ameinu  ;  Eiaaa^ 
Gymmastik  umi  Apum.  d.  ff-U.  r».  807,  &c.) 

SALVIA'NUM  INTLKmCTUM.  [Lmi*- 

DICTUM.] 

SALl'TATO'RE?,t}ie  naTiu-  -]v,  n  in  the  Ut^r 
times  of  tbe  republic  and  under  the  emp:r«  t^  a 
claM  «f  men  who  obtained  tbeir  Bring  by  viatiDf 
ihc  InniM'S  of  the  wea'lhv  fa.'-lv  in  th'.-  mornir.^  i*" 
pay  their  respects  to  them  (su/iifare),  and  to  accoa- 
pany  then  when  tber  went  ehroed.  Thi*  war 
injiii  llio  visits  wJiiili  the  clients  were  accustsic«i 
to  pay  to  their  patrons,  and  degemetated  in  iat«i 
timet  into  tbe  aboTe-mentioaed  practtee.  SmA 
persons  &o<>iu  to  have  olitair.>.-d  a  ;^Hid  lio'ri  ar-caf 
the  grot  uunber  of  wealthy  and  vain  penoBt  at 
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SAMBUCA. 
Bama,  wko  mn  gntffidtlijrtlni  attentioR.  (Afer- 

tmmriuj  S'lhitaior^  Colam.  Pritr/.  i. ;  Martial,  x. 
74 ;  B«cker,  C!iiii»i$,  Td.  i  p.  I4b'.)  [SroaTULA.J 
SAMBUCA  (9CM««^  or  iniMni,  Araidiai  ifa 
Acxfat.  p.  107),  a  hnrp.  The  preceding  Latin  and 
Gre«k  namet  are  with  good  reaaon  repreaented  by 
BadMt,  VoaiiM,  and  otiicr  critie^  la  ba  tha  tame 
with  tho  Hebrew  K33p  (sabcca),  which  occon  ia 

Dauial  (iiL  5,  7,  10).  The  performances  of  $am- 
bueUhriag  {traftSoKlarpteu)  were  only  known  to  the 
early-  Romanfl  aa  loxiiries  brought  over  from  A&'iix. 
(Fiaak  Stick  ii.  5. 67;  Liv.  mix.  6.)  The  Athe- 
niaiia  CQmidered  them  aa  an  ezotle  veBnement 
( Phn.Mii'jii,  p.  370,  ed.  Meinckc)  ;  and  the  Rhodian 
women  who  plajed  on  the  harp  at  the  mairiage- 
ftaat  of  Garamn  in  Maeedenta,  clothed  in  very  thra 
tiin;c9,  were  intrnduccd  with  a  view  to  i^ive  to  the 
entertainment  the  highest  degree  of  splendour. 
8oaw  Greek  anthen  expreuly  attrihated  the  in- 
Tcntion  of  this  iiistniment  to  the  Syrians  or  Phoe- 
nicians. (Atheo.  ir.p.  I75,d.)  Theopmion  of  those 
vha  aaerfbed  h  to  the  Lyric  poet,  I  by  ens,  can  only 
anthnrizc  the  conc!u>(ion,  that  he  had  the  merit  of 
inventing  some  modiiication  of  it,  the  instrument 
aa  improved  by  him  being  caHed  * Wiriiwr.  (  Athen. 
Lc;  Snidas,s.  rt:  "ISvKtvov :  'iSuwrfy;  ^a/xivKoi.) 
Strabo,  moreover,  represents  fft^viai  as  a  bar- 
baiaoa**  name  (x.  S.  §  17). 

The  sambbca  is  several  times  mentioned  in  con- 
jnnctioc  with  the  small  triangular  harp  (rpiyuyov)^ 
whadk  it  resembled  in  tha  principlea  of  ita  eon- 
alniction,  though  it  was  much  larger  and  more 
complicated.  The  trigonumy  a  representation  of 
which  fimn  the  Museum  at  Naples  is  given  in  the 
mmpTed  woodcut,  was  held  like  the  lyre  in  the 
ii:UiiJs  of  tlie  performer  (^Spon,  Misc.  Erud.  Ant. 
pL  21),  whereas  the  harp  was  sometimes  conaider- 
■bly  higher  than  the  stature  of  the  performer,  and 
*-ju  placed  upon  the  ground.  The  harp  of  the 
Parthians  and  Troglodytae  had  only  four  strings. 
(Athen.  ziv.  p.  63S,  f.)  Those  which  are  painted  on 
the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs  (see  Denon,  Wilkin- 
son, &c.)  have  from  4  to  3B.  One  of  them,  taken 
from  Brace's  travels,  is  here  introduced.  From 
the  allusions  to  this  instnnnent  in  Vitruvius  (vi. 
1 )  we  find  that  the  longest  string  was  called  the 
**  praalamhanomenun,"  the  next  ^  hypate,"*  the 
ahorteat  bat  one  **  paranetei,"  and  the  shortest, 
which  had  consequently  the  highest  tone,  was 
called  nete."  lUee  Music  a,  p.  775.]  Under 
tha  RoBMi  Einpaoia  ^kt  haip  appean  to  have 
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come  into  more  general  use  (Pers.  v.  95 ;  Spartian. 
ffiMlr  2G),  and  was  played  hymen  ((raugwtumi) 
aa  wellaa  women.    (Athen.  iv.  p.  \n-2,  c.) 

Samittn  was  also  the  name  of  a  miiiiary  engine, 
used  to  scale  tho  walls  and  toweia  af  haaieged 
cities.  It  was  called  by  this  name  on  account  of 
its  general  veaemblanee  to  the  fom  of  the  harp. 
Accordingly,  wo  imiy  conceive  an  idea  of  its  con- 
struction by  turning  to  the  woodcut  and  supposing 
a  maat  or  upright  pole  to  be  elevated  in  the  place 
of  the  longest  strings,  and  to  have  at  its  summit  an 
apparatus  of  pollevs,  from  which  ropea  prooead  in 
the  diieetioB  of  the  top  of  the  harp.  Wa  nut 
siippoae  n  atrong  ladder,  4  feet  wide,  and  gmtdad 
at  the  sides  with  palisades,  to  occupy  the  phea  of 
the  sonndinfHMMiid,  and  to  be  capable  of  being 
lowered  or  raised  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  ropt-s 
and  pulleys.  At  the  si^  of  Syracuse  Maiceliua 
had  enginaa  ti  tUa  daaeription  find  npon  taiaels, 
which  the  rowers  moved  up  to  the  walls  so  that 
the  soldiers  might  enter  the  city  by  ascending  the 
ladders.  (Polyb.  viii.  5  ;  Plut.  Man.  p.  558,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  6'34,  b;  Onosandr.S/ro/.  42 ; 
Vitruv.  X.  16.  §  i)  ;  Festua,  a.  v.Hamimea;  Athen. 
df  Mack.  ap.  Math.  Vet.  p.  7.)  Whan  an  inhuid* 
city  was  beleaguoml,  t)io  Sambuca  was  mounted 
upon  wheels.  (Bito,  up.  Math.  VeL  pp.  1 1 0,  1 1 1  , 
Vwtiv.  21.)  [J.Y.] 

SAMNI'TES.    [Oladmtorbs,  p.  576,  a.] 

SANDA'LIUM  {aavhiXiov  or 
kind  of  shoe  worn  only  by  women.  In  the  Homeric 
age  howOTer  it  was  not  confined  to  either  sex,  and 
conrirted  of  a  wooden  sole  fastened  to  the  foot 
with  thongs.  {"Ram.  Hymn,  in  Merc.  79,  83,  13!).) 
In  later  tunes  the  sandalium  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Mtiiiia,  which  was  a  simple  sole  bound 
under  the  foot  (Pollux,  viii.  84,  with  Kiihn's 
emendation),  whereaa  the  taniftlinm,  also  called 
fiKairia  or  fihttini,  waa  a  sole  with  a  piece  of 
leather  covering  the  toes,  bo  that  it  formed  the 
traosition  from  the  iwUniui  to  real  ahoea.  Tha 
pieee  of  lenthar  nnder  the  taea  waa  called  (vyht  or 
Cvy6f.  (Aristoph.  Lysistr.  390,  with  the  Schol.  ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  Zvy6s  ';  PoUuz.  viu  81  ;  PhoL  Lam, 
p.  54,  ed  Dobr.)  Tha  MaM\i«  i^vya  in  Stoabo 
(vi.  p.  259)  are  however  not  sandalia  without  the 
(uy6y^  but,  as  Becker  (OonUss,  ii.  p.  567,  Ac) 
justly  remarici^  aandalta  whidi  did  not  bdong  to 
one  another,  or  did  not  form  a  pair,  and  one  of 
which  was  laiger  or  higher  than  the  other.  The 
(vy6y  was  fii^uently  adenied  with  ceady  em- 
broiilory  and  gold  (Cephisodor.  ap.  Poll.  vii.  87  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  il  U),  and  appears  to  have 
baan  one  of  the  most  luxurious  artidea  of  fanala 
dreas.  (Aelmn,  V.  II.  i.  18.)  The  small  cover  of 
tha  toes  however  was  not  sufficient  to  &sten  the 
sandidium  to  the  foot,  wherefore  thongs  likewise 
beautifully  adorned  wore  ntt-nehed  to  it.  (Pollux, 
vii.  92.)  Although  sandiUia,  as  wu  have  slated, 
were  in  Oiaeci  and  subsequently  at  Rome  alao 
worn  by  women  only,  yet  there  are  traces  that  at 
least  in  the  East  they  were  also  worn  by  metu 
(Herod.  iL  91  ;  St.  Mark,  vi  9.) 

The  Roman  ladies,  to  whom  this  ornament  of 
the  foot  was  introduced  from  Greece,  wore  sandalia 
which  appear  to  have  been  no  less  beautiful  and 
costly  than  those  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
Oriental  nations.  (Taq>ilius,'a/».  AToa.  v.  24 ;  Tercnt. 

Eunuch.  V.  7.  4.)  LL.8.J 

SANDAPILA.    [Fi;nu8,  p.  659, a.] 
SARCCVPHAOUa  £Fi;Nva,p.55!;,b.] 
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ion  SATURA. 

SA'RCHLUM  (a  mrrunH,  Vmm,  it  L.  h»U 
T.  oKiXU,  <TKCiXi(rTT](>ioy),  a  h.v,  chiefly  a«ed  in 
weeding  gardexta,  corniiciJa,  and  vu»cy*rd».  (Hor. 
Cbm.  1 1.  II;  Orid.         xi.  te.  i.  ^ 

iv  n.W  :  PUui.  rm-  ii.  '2.  ?1 ;  Cato,  rf^  /?< 
IV;  CollUMiKx.21;  FaUmd.i.i&)  It  iru  abo 
MMDrtiMs  Med  to  «ofw  the  Md  wlM  Mwa  <C«- 
luinrlla,  il.  II),  nnd  in  moonUunoos  coimtries  it 
•erred  uuUad  of  »  Bkmi^h.  (Plia.  H.  N,  xrui.  19. 
•b  49,}   DUmUkm  wr  n^ng  it  to  dw  tiw  wiihui 

C'f  thi'  cTT>in>J  ((TKiWay,  Ilirod.  ii.  1  4  ;  (TKoXtufiv, 
bchoL,  iM  TktoeriL  x.  14)  are  girea  bj  Pali«dtiui 
(4i  R»  Rmt,  n.  9).  [J.  Y.J 

SAIUSSA.  [ExiiiciTt'«,p.488,a.] 

SARRA'CUM,  •  kind  of  common  cart  or  wBg> 
gon,  which  wu  «Md  by  th«  oountrj-people  of 
luly  for  roiivi'jring  th*  prodnoe  <tf  their  fieldt, 
tree*,  and  the  like  from  one  place  to  another.  (Vi- 
trav.  z.  1 :  JuY.  iiL  254.)  It*  name  ai  veil  aa 
the  fact  that  it  wa*  naed  bj  aeTcial  barharotu  na- 
tirtTH,  thnws  th.1t  it  wa*  introduced  fr'>m  thorn  into 
Italy.  <didou.  EfMsi.  iv.  iU;  Atum.  Marc  xxxi. 
S.)  That  per«>ns  aba  mmmimm  nda  in  a  Mr- 
Wfum,  i<»  rie.ir  from  a  passnpr  of  Cif'Aro  qtint«'d  f  v 
QuuKtiUaii  (via.  3.  §21),  wUa  even  regard*  the 
word  ■armciun  at  low  and  vulgar.  Capitolinns 
(Anton.  J'/:i.':>t.  1 3)  ttatet,  th<it  durini;  a  pla^'u/'  the 
mortaiity  at  Room  woa  to  great,  that  it  wtu  fuMud 
ntemmry  to  ouny  tha  daad  bodJb*  oat  of  the  city 
npon  the  common  8."irra*\n.  8'  Vpr.il  of  the  l»ar- 
barooa  natiooa  with  which  the  Romaof  cane  m 
CMlHt  wad  tlkeie  waggons  aim  ia  war,  and  plao^d 
them  around  their  c.mi[>s  oji  a  fortification  (SistMino, 
am,  iVoa.  iii.  36 ),  and  the  Scytkia&a  used  them  in 
tMV  wnderingt,  and  ipent  alaMMt  fhmr  whole 
livfs  upon  lh<-ni  with  thoir  wivc^g  and  children, 
whence  AmmiaDoa  comparM  aucb  a  cararan  of 
mvasa  with  aD  thai  was  counj^i  vpsn  thaai  to  a 
watidfririi'  city.  The  Romans  ap|K«r  to  hnvr  n*ed 
the  word  larraaim  as  syoonjnuNU  with  pLuutrum, 
and  JoTanal  (t.  22  )  goes  avan  to  to  at  to  apply 
it  to  tfu-  roii^tfllatifin  i)f  »tirs  wliich  was  genc> 
rally  called  niaintnim,  (Scheffer,  d$  He  Vikicml. 
ESI.)  LL.aj 

SARTA'OO  (rf)«>wr),  was  a  lort  of  pan  which 
was  uaed  in  the  Roman  kitchens  fur  a  rariety  of 
purposes,  sach  as  roasting,  melting  fiit  or  butter, 
owking,  Ac  (Plin.  M.  M  xri  22  ;  Jnr.  x.  63.) 
Frpquently  also  diihes  consisting  of  a  varioty  of 
ingredients  seem  to  have  been  prepared  in  «uch  a 
sartago,  as  Persius  (L  79)  speaks  «f  a  mtriago 
luquemdi^  that  is,  of  a  mixtore  of  proper  and  im- 
proper exprt'^iooi.  Some  commentators  on  this 
passage,  and  perhaps  with  more  justic(>,  undi>ntt.ind 
the  sarUi^i)  IcMjuendi  asa  mode  of '^P  i\iri_'  in  which 
hissiii^  sounds  are  employed,  similar  to  the  noi^c 
produced  when  moat  is  fried  in  a  ptD.    [I*  &] 

SATISDATIO.  [AiTio.l 

SA'TURA,  or  in  the  softened  form  SATIRA, 
it  tha  name  of  a  species  of  poetry,  whidi  wa  call 
tatire.  In  the  history  of  Roman  literatnre  we 
liava  to  distinguish  two  different  kinds  of  ntirea, 
irfab  tha  tarijr  aittiia,  and  tha  hUer  latiin  which 
received  its  perfect  development  from  the  p<iet  C. 
Lucilius  (148— lii3  B.C.).  Both^ieciet  of  poetry, 
however,  are  altogether  peculiar  la  the  Rannuia. 
The  literal  rneaninj;  of  xatura,  the  root  of  which  is 
aai^  oomes  nearest  to  what  the  French  call  pot- 
pamrri,  er  to  tha  Latb  farrago^  a  mixture  of  dl 
sorts  of  things.  The  name  was  ac<»rdingly  applied 
by  the  Rouant  in  many  ways,  but  aiwayt  to 
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thinet  etniiilinf  af 

r.  ij.  l<mi  mtvra,  un  (tiering  eoDStsting  (rf  laisum 
fruita,  such  as  were  offend  at  harvest  faatwak  aad 
to  One  (Acrao,  W  HmfrnL  StL  i  1  ;  WmmL  S. 

p.  483,  ed.  Putsch.);  ftj  f^^t  ii.tld,ra.7K  /$ffti^  a  law 
which  contained  teveial  disuact  re^iolasuH  u, 
enea.  (Fait  a.  it  Aatam.)   It  weadd  appculaa 

the  etymology  of  the  viMrd,  that  the  t^Ur^:  Ko 
man  saiura,  of  which  we  ocherwiae  tcaiselT  kiksw 
anjthiiur,  nrait  have  tnaied  ia  mat  wvm  m  a 
variety  of  subjects  juit  a*  they  '«ccarred  to  tii* 
writer,  and  perhaps,  at  was  the  caae  wita  the 
satirea  ef  Vaim,  half  m  fieta  and  half  m 
in  vcrsce  of  different  metre.    Another  feata.'r  of 
the  earliest  satura,  as  we  learn  from  the  oeLcbm-nd. 
passage  in  Livy  (rlL  2.),  is  that  it  vas  sceck,  dac 
is,  an  improvisatory  and  irregular  kind  ef  AnaHk 
performance,  of  the  same  class  as  the  tt«>k>«  Ft»- 
cennini.    £Fc8ca.NMNA.]    When  LiTiiu  .Wxtt- 
nicos  iaiiadnced  the  n^ular  dmam  at  Rosacv  the 
people,  on  aewunt  of  their  fondnes*  fnr  vzch  rz- 
tempore  jokm  and  raiJierie*,  sliU  cotiti]iu«d  Uj  jusfji 
up  their  former  amusemcnus  siid  it  it  nuc  iaifn- 
f  iMr  thrit  the  rxiKlia  of  later  tinea  were  ti?  I'.i 
•aiuntf  itierely  under  another  uame.  [Exus^ix] 
Ennius  and  Pacuviot  nia  nMKtioned  as  the  &iit 
writ'  TS  of  satirea,  but  "  e  .•^'-i-  •  ntTelv  iL^abie  fc» 
judge  whether  their  works  were  dramatK  hke  the 
saturi  of  old,  or  whether  th^  tVHnthled  the 
satires  of  Lucilios  and  riorare.   At  ary  nv.  t  so- 
ever, neither  Ennius  nor  Pacovios  can  have  mack 
any  great  improvement  in  this  species  nf  paeoy, 
as  Quinctilian  (x.  1.  §93)  does  not  rat-nti-j^j  riiher 
of  them,  and  describee  C  Lucilias  as  the^i^gnM 
writer  of  eaticei.  It  ia  I^uiBat  iHm  it  tmieaOy 
regarded  by  the  ancienu  as  the  invt-cuT  'I  tee 
new  kind  of  satira,  which  resembled  on  the  whsl* 
that  Bpeciet  tA  poetry  which  it  in  HMden  tmie 
desit'iiated  by  the  same  name,  and  wlr'ch  wai  rj> 
iong«a'  scenic  or  dramatife    Tbe  chacacter  e£  ^ 
new  taiira  wat  afterwaidt  enipliafioBBy  cdM 
chiirnder  Luci'uinus.    (Vami.      He  Rud,  i:L  2.) 
Those  new  satires  were  written  m  hexuKteis, 
which  BMire  wat  tnhtequently  adopted  by  all  the 
other  satirists,  as  Horace,  Persius,  aod  Jamisl. 
who  followed  the  path  opened  by  Lucilios.  Tbt-ir 
character  was  essentially  ethical  or  practical.  sx>i 
as  the  stage  at  Rome  was  not  so  ftae  as  at  .^the&s, 
the  satires  of  the  fonner  had  a  similar  olji?ci  t;* 
that  of  the  ancient  comedy  at  the  iau^  plux:.  T^t 
poeU  in  their  satires  attacked  net  enh*  the  Mlies 
and  vices  of  mankind  in  p*'neral,  bat  al*  i  r^f  *--i;H 
living  and  distinguished  iadnidual»  aa  tad  say 
influcnea  apon  their  eontemporaries.  Saekaiptciei 
r>f  Tiof-trr  must  necessarily  be  snbif^  tn  s^t** 
inudmoitioas,  arising  partly  from  the  character 
tbe  time  in  which  tha  poet  liven,  and  partly  iras 
tbe  personal  charaeter  and  terap?nm(»r;t  of  ibt 
poet  himself,  and  it  is  from  these  circtunstances 
that  we  hare  to  explain  the  differwccs  betwwi 
the  satires  of 
Juvenal. 

After  Locilint  had  already  hy  hk  eem 

established  the  artistic  principles  of  ntiie,  Tem- 
tius  Yarro  in  his  youth  wrote  a  kind  aC  satins, 
which  wen  neither  like  the  eld  saton  aor  Kh* 

the  satira  of  Luciliii?.   They  cimsist*^!     a  uiii^-r' 
of  verse  and  proee,  and  of  verses  of  dl^ttflt 
netrat,  hat  wh«  not  aeeaie  like  the  eld  ttfntaa 
They  were  altogether  of  a  {Kvuliar  character, 
were  therefore  called  satuae  Vacroaiaaae,  or  Me- 
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ttippow  or  Cjnicac,  the  latter  bccaone  ho  waa  said 
to  BAve  imitated  the  works  of  the  Cynic  philoao- 
plw  Menippus.  (Oellius,  ii.  18.) 

(See  CmoboQ,  d»  Satjfrita  Orgttoorum  Pom  *t 
Romamorum  Sadr^  tibri  &  iialne  1774,  with 
notes  l.v  Rambach.)  [L.  S.] 

SATURNA'LIA,  the  fesUval  of  Satninua,  to 
wlioa  tb«  inlulyitMiti  of  Latiam  attributed  the  in- 
tn>.luction  of  apricultiirc  and  the  arts  of  civilizod 
life.  Falling  towarda  the  end  of  December,  at  the 
■Ntotm  wben  tlie  agiicnltanl  laboun  of  the  year 
wtTc  fullr  cnniplctod,  it  was  cclL-brated  in  ancient 
ttmca  by  the  nutic  population  as  a  sort  of  joyous 
harreife>lionM^  and  in  every  age  waa  viawed  by  all 
cla  of  the  community  as  a  period  of  ahsolntc 
relaxation  and  unrestrabed  merriment.  During 
ito  continoaiiea  tio  poUie  buiiMaa  could  he  trant- 
.ict.  d,  the  law  courts  were  closed,  the  schools  kept 
boiidny,  to  commence  a  war  was  impious,  tu  punish 
a  male&ctor  involved  pollution.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
10.  16 ;  Martial,  i.  86 ;  Suet  Awj.  32  ;  Plin.  Ep. 
▼iiu  7.)  Specbl  indulf^cnces  were  granted  to  the 
al.-ives  of  each  dnnustic  establishment;  they  were 
relieved  from  all  ordinary  toils  were  permitted  to 
w  ar  the  pilem  the  badge  of  freedom,  were  granted 
full  tVet-dum  of  spec^ch,  partook  of  ft  bauqnet  attired 
in  the  clothes  their  ina^ters,  and  were  waited 
npon  by  theui  .it  tiijle.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7 ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  19;  Hor.  Sat.  iL  7.A;  Martial,  zi.  6, 
Xiv.  1  ;  A  then.  xiv.  44.) 

Ail  ranks  devoted  themselves  to  feasting  and 
ntrth,  pfeaenta  were  intcrchaqged  Muqg  Mmda, 
ecrri  or  virux  tapers  being  the  common  offering  of 
ibc  more  humble  to  their  superiors,  and  crowds 
thninged  the  streets,  shoutii^  lo  Saturmiiia  (this 
was  termed  dttman  Satiinialia\  while  aacrifieea 
were  uffered  with  uncovered  head,  from  a  convic- 
tioa  that  no  ill-omened  sight  would  interrupt  the 
rites  of  such  a  happy  daj.  (CatulL  14  ;  Seneca 
18;  Snet  Au>i.  '75;  Martial,  t.  18,  19,  vii. 
53,  xir.  1  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  f) ;  Macioik.  Atf.  i  8, 10; 
Serr.  ad  Virg.  Am.  iii.  407.) 

Mfuiy  of  the  peeoliar  enatomi  exhibited  a  re> 
markable  resemblance  to  the  s}X)rts  of  our  own 
ChristauM  and  of  the  Italian  Carnival.  Thus  on 
the  Saturnalia  |mb1ie  gambling  was  allowed  by  the 
aelib-8  (Martial,  v.  {54,  xiv.  I,  xi.  G),  just  as  in 
the  days  of  our  ancestors  the  most  rigid  were  wout 
to  oonntenanoe  card-playing  on  Cliriitina».«ve ; 
the  whole  population  threw  off  the  toga,  wore  a 
loose  gown,  called  ^fiUhe$ify  and  walked  about  with 
the  pilena  on  their  heads  (Martial,  xir.  141,  vi. 
24,  xiv.  1,  xi.  G  ;  Senec.  Eji.  If'  i,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  dominoes,  the  peaked  cap.<«,  and  other 
dijginaea  worn  by  ina^iqu  -.s  and  nuunrTiers  ;  the 
eerei  were  probably  employed  as  the  uukoH  now 
are  on  the  hx&i  night  of  the  Carnival  ;  and  lastly, 
one  of  the  amusements  in  private  society  was  the 
election  of  a  mock  king  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  15; 
Arrian,  IHm.  Epictet.  i.  25  ;  Lucian.  Saturn.  4), 
which  at  once  calls  to  recolfectaoo  the  chamcteristic 
cen^mony  of  Twelfth-night. 

isaturuus  being  an  ancient  national  god  of  La- 
ttnniy  the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  In  one  legend  it  was  as- 
cribed to  Janus,  who,  after  the  midden  disappear- 
a:ice  of  his  guest  and  benefactor  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  reaml  an  altar  to  him,  as  a  deitj,  in  the 
forum,  and  ordained  annual  aacrifleee ;  in  another, 
as  related  by  Varro,  it  was  attributed  to  the  waii- 
deriag  Felai^  npon  their  fint  aeUlcmcnt  in  Itoljr, 


and  Hercules,  on  bis  return  from  Si«iin,  was  said 
to  have  reformed  the  worshipi,  and  abolished  tlie 
practice  of  immolating  human  victims  ;  while  a 
third  tfadition  represented  certain  followers  of  the 
last  named  hero,  whom  he  had  left  behind  on  his 
return  to  Greece,  as  the  authors  of  the  Saturnalia. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.)  Reoocda  aj^coacbing  more 
nearly  to  history  referred  the  «i«et)on  of  templea 
and  altars,  and  the  first  celebration  of  the  festival, 
to  epochs  comparatively  recent,  to  the  reign  of 
Tatius  (Dionys.  ii.  50),  of  TuUtti  Hoatilius  (Dio- 
nys.  iii.  3"J  ;  Macrob.  Sut.  i.  8),  of  Tanjuiniua 
f^uperbus  (Dionya.  vi  1  ;  Macrob.  /.  c),  to  tha 
consulship  of  A.  Sempranioa  and  M.  Himtdaa, 
u.  c,  4.07,  or  to  til  It  of  T.  Larcins  in  the  preceding 
year.  (Dionys.  vi.  1 ;  Liv.  ii.21.)  These  conflict- 
ug  itatementa  raaf  he  eaaily  reeonctled,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  a;»p<ilnted  ceremonies  were  in  the^ 
rude  ages  neglected  from  tune  to  time,  or  corrupted, 
and  again  at  drflferent  perioda  revived,  purified, 
extended,  and  performed  with  fivsh  splendour  and 
greater  rcgulurily.  (Compare  Liv.  xxiii.  1.  sii6 
fin.) 

Dui  incf  the  republic,  altliongh  the  whole  month 
of  December  was  coa&idered  as  dedicated  to  Sa- 
turn (Macrob.  i>  7),  only  one  day,  the  mv.  Kal. 
.Fan.  wn?  set  apart  for  the  Kicred  rites  of  tlie  divi- 
nity :  when  the  month  was  lengthctied  by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  days  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Julian 
Calendar,  the  Saturnalia  fell  on  thr  x\t.  Kn!  .fnii., 
which  gave  rise  to  confusion  uiu!  nHijUki  s  among 
the  more  ignorant  portion  of  the  people.  To  oh- 
viate  this  inconvenience,  and  allay  all  religious 
scruples,  Augustus  eimcted  that  three  whole  days, 
the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  De  ceiiiber,  should  in 
all  time  coming  be  bulk  wed,  thus  embracing  both 
the  old  and  new  style.  (Macrob.  i.  10.)  A  fourth 
day  was  added,  we  know  not  when  or  by  whom, 
and  a  £fth,  with  the  title  •/aemo/ts,  by  Caligula 
(Dion  GaM.  lix.  6;  Snetim.  CUl.  17),  an  arrange- 
ment which,  after  it  had  fallen  intodisu.^  for  some 
yean^  was  restored  and  confirmed  by  Ckudiua. 
(Dtott  CaM.  Ix.  2.) 

But  although,  strictly  speaking,  one  day  only, 
during  the  republic,  was  consecrated  to  religious 
oboervaneea,  ttie  i)»dvities  were  spread  over  a 
much  longer  space.  Thm?  while  Livy  speaks  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Saturnalia  {^Satwmalibiu  primis^ 
Liv.  zxz.  88),  Cicero  nentians  the  aecond  and 
third  (smtntfii  Satttrmt^ifmn,  ad  Alt.  xv.  32  ;  Satar- 
koiibm  tertm^  ad  AH.  v.  2i>> ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  merry-making  lasted  during  seven  days, 
for  Noviiig,  the  writer  of  Atellanae,  employed  tha 
expression  teptem  Saiumalia,  a  phrase  cupicd  in 
later  times  by  Memmius  (Macrob.  i.  10),  and 
even  Martial  speaks  of  S<i(umi  srj>{pm  (tics  (xiv. 
72),  although  in  many  other  posuges  he  alludes 
to  the  live  days  observed  in  accordance  with  the 
edicts  of  Caligula  and  Clandiiu  (ii.  89,  xiv.  7f>, 
141).  In  rraltiy,  under  the  empire,  three  ditlcrcnt 
festivals  were  celebrated  during  the  period  of  seven 
days.  First  came  the  Satumaiia  proper,  com- 
mencing on  xri.  Kal.  Dec,  followed  by  the  OpuUa^ 
anciently  coincident  with  the  Saturnalia  (Macrob. 
i.  10),  on  JUT.  KaL  Jan.;  these  two  together 
lasted  for  five  days,  and  ^e  sixth  and  seventh 
were  occupied  with  the  Sigillaria^  so  called  from 
little  earthenware  figures  {siyilla,  otcUla)  exposed 
for  sale  at  this  season,  and  given  as  toys  to  chil- 
dren, [w.  n.] 

SCALAE  {itAiftaQ,  a  ladder.  The  general  con- 
8t 
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•tructtoD  and  use  of  laddcri  wm  ike  tame  among 
the  oiicirnta  as  in  modem  times,  and  tbentfiHV  re- 
fU<M  mo  ezplaBBtion,  with  liie  evceptiitn  of  tboae 
dim!  in  beaie^ing  a  fortified  place  and  in  making 
ail  MMUilt  upon  it.  The  ladden  were  erected 
e^MMt  the  walk  {adnumrtit  pmm%  appomer*,  or 
i^«u),  and  iht  be^if^n  Bscefiltnl  thcra 
uuiirr  ibowen  of  dart*  ntid  itones  thrown  u{>on 
them  by  the  be»iegr<l.  (SalIn»L  Jnff,  6,  64  ;  Caea. 
dt  IhlL  rVr.  i.  2H,  fu\ ;  Tarii.  ilisL  ir.  29,  *c.  ; 
Vegct.  He  Md*L  tv.  21  ;  Polyb.  ix.  18.)  Some 
ef  Iheae  laddkn  were  formed  like  our  common 
rnr«  ;  othiT-^  r  -  ^-^vd  of  gfvpml  parts  (tkifuunt 
WTfCTtti  or  hioAurojL)  which  might  ha  put  together 
■»  ae  Is  fonn  ene  teqe  bMir,  and  were  taken  to 
piiH"r^  ■vhc-n  they  were  not  used.  Somciimea  alao 
they  were  made  of  ropes  or  leather  with  lai^  mm 
kookt  at  the  top,  by  which  they  were  UuOmatA  t» 
till'  \vn!li  to  iu<<"i)drd.  The  Uidd  rs  made 
>«  holly  of  leather  consisted  of  tabes  sowed  op  air- 
ligkt,  wmi  wh««  they  wen  emiad,  theee  tehee 
werf  fi!l«d  with  air.  (Heron,  c  2.)  Hrrnr:  riNn 
mcntioiu  a  ladder  which  was  coostnictfsd  m  such  a 
MeMiet'c,  that  it  night  he  everted  with  a  eiaii 

HLwidin^  on  the  tuji,  w{io«<"  object         to  oljsorve 

what  was  going  on  in  tke  besic^ged  town,  (ilcroo, 
c         Othen  ageui  weie  provided  et  the  top 

with  a  siiiitll   hrirlir*",  which  nrjjht  l>c  lot 
npoQ  the  walL  (licroa,  19.)    In  ships  small  hid- 
ders  OT  stepe  were  likewiee  eeed  for  the  purpose  of 
ascend  iii){  into  or  descending  fien  thflik  (▼■8^ 

Am.  X.  G54  ;  Heron,  c.  11.) 

Ill  the  houses  of  the  Roismns  the  neiee  Sealae 
was  applied  lo  the  stain  er  etmrcas^,  leading  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  a  honse.  Tlw 
steps  were  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and,  as  m  me- 
deni  iitiu  %  fixed  on  one  side  in  the  wmlL  (Yitmr. 
ix.  1.  §  7,  k.c)  It  nppr»rA  that  the  stairtases  in 
lioman  houses  ware  as  dark  its  those  of  old  houses 
ia  laodera  tiwwi,  Ibr  it  is  very  often  mentioned, 
that  a  p^TRfin  concealed  himself  in  stufis  or  in  wa- 
(Mrmin  i.  n<hru  (Cic.  pro  JUU.  16,  i'kiiip.  iu  9  ; 

Momt.  ICfHtt.  il  9. 15),  and  |Menget  like  theee 

r^cd  n(»t  he  interpreted,  as  some  commentntors 
have  dtxic,  by  th«  suj^esiiien  that  m  »mIui  is  the 
same  as  nb  tc«iU$.  The  Reaeu  honscs  had  twe 
kinds  of  Ktairtaiscs:  the  one  were  the  ftimmOTi 
scalac,  which  were  c^pen  on  one  side  ;  the  othen 
were  called  scake  Oniecae  or  mhiiMKtt^  wliteh  were 
deacd  on  both  Massnriiifi  Siiliinns  (ap.  (IdL 

z.  16.  g  29)  states,  that  the  Fiaroinica  was  not  al- 
lowed to  ascend  higher  tiian  thrae  elape  en  a  een- 
T(v'\\  srala,  Init  l!iat  olic  niiii'it  make  use  of  a  climax 
like  every  t>ther  person,  as  here  she  was  concealed 
when  croing  upi  (Sere,  erf  Am,  iv.  S64.)  [L.  S.J 
SCAIJ'Ti:  RA  or  SCrLPTU'RA.  Thoro  are 
two  diiVereut  Ibnns  of  this  word  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  via.  seol!po,  tca/fititra^  and  sca/po,  tcalp- 
iura  (in  Ur(H>k  yKd^  and  yKv^)^  and  there  is 
much  doubt  re»pecting  their  precise  meaning.  The 
(M-iginal  meaning,  common  to  them,  is  nndoahtedly 
the  cutting  figures  out  of  a  solid  raatmal.  The 
general  opinion  is,  that  both  $caJf>o  and  sra/po,  with 
their  deri>'ativea,  signify  the  same  thing,  only  dif- 
ferent in  degree  of  perfection,  so  that  tcalfitura 
•would  »';rnify  a  coorse  or  nidc.  ffti^pfum  an  rlalm- 
ratc  aiifl  iH-rfect  engraring.  'I  bis  opiniou  is  thictly 
ba»c<l  the  following  passages:  HoraU  Scd.  ii. 
.1.  22  ;  Ovid,  A/rf.  x.  248  ;  Vifrnr.  iv.  fl.  (Com- 
pare the  commontAtors  on  Suet.  (ialb.  10.)  Othen 
again  bcUeve  that  aHP*  (>^^)  «|gBi6ct  to  cnl 
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figurci  into  the  BMUerial  (intaglio),  and  urmif^ 
(yAi-^)  fee  peodoee  mised  figures,  a^  m  aotma, 
But  it  is  very  doabtful  whether  the  a&cieoa  than* 
■el  res  made  or  oboerred  sock  a  dtstinctiim.  Ff:>!!i 
the  passagm  in  which  the  words  occur,  botli  ia 
Greek  and  I^tia  wiitcra,  it  secfDs  that,  in  their 
widest  sense,  th-r  were  u»cd,  aJni  «st  Ind-f 
for  what  we  call  srrw'f>fvrr,  m  it*  viiri  -i*^  fi  ns*,  :a 
wood,  marble,  iwH-y,  or  other  matirruilji,  mare  pr- 
licuLvrly  for  n^litfjs  fur  ramRi,  that  lb?  rse- 
cuuou  of  small  woikj  by  cutl]i^<:.  and  for  mifrsega^ 
prteiem  ttomu  ;  but,  of  these  sc-nsea,  the  lut  m 
the  m'vst  spei  inc  and  usual  ;  the  r.r»t,  in  »1 
modeni  HTU'-r»  use  the  woni  aemiptmn,  was 
most  unusual.  [SrATVAua-l  (See  the 
and  Latin  LexicooaX 

It  may  be  expedient,  however,  in 
with  the  ahef("" 
departments:  1.  the  art  of  rjtiirs:  frgores  into  the 
material  (iataigUos),  which  was  dixAy  af§mi  a 
peodnebf  OMb  and  aantrieee  ier  the  bMi  ;  a<  1 
the  art  of  producitii;  nii^'d  ficnir^**  (cnrtj'»ae),  wtah 
served  for  the  nmst  part  as  oraamenta. 

The  fenwr  of  theee  two  hnnclM  wm  wA 
more  extensively   pnutiscd  mmjnj   the  tCrdtBU 
than  in  modem  times,  which  aroae  chicdy  mm 
the  genend  cnetcen  ef  ei^efjr  ftee  we  wMnag  e 
!>«-:iI-riiip.    [A.NM  Lt  !*.]     The  fir>:  enirra'. i'3c» 
metal  or  stone,  which  terred  aa  seris,  were  eiapis 
and  nide  ngaa  wilheat  any  Mwwiinf.  aHnaaaes 
merely  consisting  of  a  reand  or  square  bole.  (Mettr, 
Kmu^fetckiekte^  I  10.)  In  the  aeeood  stagv  of  um 
art,  certain  symKdieal  or  rnnTfntiwnl  fctwa.  as  ia 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  introdiKed,  cntS  iS 
last,  about  the  age  of  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles,  tlbi. 
like  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  bad  c«;>- 
pleted  its  km  and  anrBUmined  career  of  ietekpc- 
metit,  and  was  enrried  to  snch  a  de»rr«->»  of  perfet- 
tion  that,  in  the  b^iuty  of  des-ga     u  di  as  of  cir> 
cution,  the  wetfcs  of  the  ancienu  mnnin  cnrifelM 
down  to  the  prt^rnt  day.    Bnt  f,  w  of  {I  -  ra^-^ 
of  the  artists,  who  excelled  in  this  hii>tt 
eene  dews  to  na,    Sense  iatogliae,  as  «r*a  ss 
camerv?.  a  name  engraved  uj^-nn  t'vn  .  t'r.  't 

is  iu  niany  casc«  taure  probable  that  such  «f«  uc 
names  of  the  owners  than  of  the  aitirta.  The  Sol 
artist  who  is  mciill  Hiod  aj  an  engraver  ofstaowa 
1  hetxlorus,  the  son  of  Tciedea,  the  SwBi»iaa»  was 
engraved  the  stone  in  the  ring  of  Fetyolia 
(Hen>d.  iii  -11.)  The  m<>*t  c-?.  f  niti'd  asodi 
them  was  Pyi;goteles,  who  enrnived  th.e  msd-tis^ 
for  Alenuider  the  Onat  (WiacheaMHa,  vi  ^ 
107,  &c.  ;  see  the  articl.-s  in  xh--  Di<..'  of  fitv) 
The  art  continaed  for  a  long  tune  a&er  Pyigotck* 
in  a  very  high  etnle  ef  porfeetMB,  and  it  Mfftm 
to  have  Ikhmi  applird  ab>mt  this  peri»>i  ii  oc»- 
mental  works.  For  several  of  the  mcoennn  sf 
.\leiaader  and  other  weidthy  peraMi  ndsficd  tbs 
custom,  which  w:w  and  is  still  very  ^rvalent  s 
the  East,  of  adorning  their  gold  and  tilrer  vcMsi^ 
craters,  candeUhras,  and  the  like,  with  fttam 
stones  on  which  mised  figures  (caiseos)  wets 
worked.  (Ath.  xL  p.  781  ;  Cic  e.  Terr.  iL  4.37, 
&c)  Among  the  same  class  of  omamcsital  mAi 
we  may  reckon  sndi  VMeels  and  yalsae  as  e» 
sisted  of  ono  stone,  tipnn  which  th-rv  was  in  osar 
ca&cs  a  whole  series  of  raised  U^uio  «{  thetssst 
exquisite  workmaaihipi  (.\ppian.  MilArid.  IU; 
Cir,  /,  c.  ;  Plin.  //.  A'.  rxxviL  3.)    Tho  art  «tj  'a 
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8CBPTRUM. 

HHes  and  other  artists,  many  of  wlioso  W(rlc8  arc 
•lill  (treserved.  Kespecting  the  varioiu  precious 
'   ->  which  the  aiieieiit  artiati  vied  in 


the««  works,  kc  MUller,  Arck'doL  §  313. 

As  regards  the  tcchniad  part  of  the  art  of  work- 
ing io  pfcdow  ttooMt  we  wj  kaow  the  following 
particulars.  The  atone  was  first  polished  by  the 
jtoHtar^  and  received  either  a  plane  or  convex  sur- 
fim ;  the  hut»  was  eapeckOy  preferred,  when  the 
stone  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  seal.  The  tcalplor 
himself  used  iron  or  steel  instruments  moistened 
with  oil.  and  sometimes  aboa  diMWmd  framed  in 
ini!i.  These  metal  instniments  were  either  sharp 
aud  pointed,  or  round.  The  ancients  understood 
the  BSC  of  diamond  dust  in  this  work.  (?\va.II.N. 
xxxvii.  7()  ;  Mliller,  Arch.  %  .'il4.  2.)  The  8t4ines 
which  were  destined  to  be  framed  in  rings,  as 
well  as  those  whidi  WM«  to  be  inlaid  in  gold  or 
silver  ressela,  then  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
tcalptor  iaXo  those  of  the  goldsmith  (aanularius^ 


Numerous  specimens  of  inti^lios  and  cameoe 
are  still  preserved  in  the  various  moseams  of  En- 
rope,  and  are  described  in  numerooi  works.  For 
the  literatore  of  the  subject,  and  ao  account  of  these 
gems  and  their  engRivira,  see  Winckelmann, 
(Je»ek.  d.  Kumst^  and  other  works  ;  MUller,  Ar- 
diXoL  I  iui.  I  and  itaoiil«Bochette,  I^ttrc  h 
JV.SMor*,  2d  ed.  [L.S.] 
SCALPTURATU>f.  [DoMCe,  p.  431,  a.] 
SC  AMN  UM,<<Mi.  SCAB£LLUM,«  ttep  which 
was  placed  befiite  die  beda  of  the  mdenCs  fai  order 
to  assist  persons  in  getting  into  them,  as  some 
were  very  high :  others  which  were  lower  required 
•laolowercte|N»whKh  were  called  seoMlis.  (Vaira, 
«/e  Ling.  Lai.  v.  16H;  Isidor.  xx.  11  ;  Ovid,  Ar$ 
^it.  iL  211.)  A  scamnum  was  sometimes  also 
wed  M  «  Ctet'eteoL  (Ovid,  Ar.  Am.  i  192.)  A 
scaranuni  extended  in  length  becomes  a  bench, 
and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  frequently  used. 
Tim  earij  Roaauw,  before  ooodieB  wen  tnlndneed 
among  them,  used  to  sit  upon  benches  {scamna) 
before  the  hearth  when  they  took  their  meals. 
(Ovid.  #MLvL  805.)  The  henehee  in  ships  were 
also  sometimes  called  scamna.  In  the  technical 
language  of  the  agrimcnsorcs  a  scamnum  was  a 
field  which  was  broader  than  it  was  long,  and  one 
that  was  longer  tha:i  broad  was  called  jrfnVw. 
(Varii  Auctor.  Ilei  A-;r.  pp.  46, 125,  IDO,  cd.  Goes.) 
In  the  famgaage  of  the  Roman  peasantry  a  scam- 
num was  a  lartre  cl<>d  of  earth  which  had  not  been 
broken  bv  the  plough.  (Colum.  ii.  2.)  [L.  S.J 
SCAl'HA.  [Navis,  p.  786,a») 
SC  A  i'l  1  KPHO'Hl  A.  [HyfiKuniOBiA.] 

SCENA.  [TllBATRUM.] 

8CEPTRUM  is  a  hitini.ned  form  of  the  Greek 
cmrrrrpov^  which  originally  denoted  a  simple  staff 
or  walking-stick.  (Horn.  //.  xviii.  416  ;  Acschyl. 
Agam.  74;  Heied.  L  195.)  The  corresponding 
Ijatin  term  is  $dpio,  springing  from  the  same  foot 
and  having  the  same  signification,  but  of  ICM  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

As  the  staff  wm  used  not  merely  to  lupport  the 
steps  of  the  aged  tad  iiifinn,  hut  ae  a  weapon  of 
de^nce  and  assault,  the  privilege  of  habitually  car- 
rying it  became  emblematio  of  station  and  autho- 
n^.  The  straight  stavee  which  are  held  by  two 
of  the  four  sitting  figures  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  f)H, 
while  a  third  holds  tlie  curved  sUfi^  or  LiTUUS,  in- 
dkato  BO  kH  tlian  their  attitude  end  podtioD,  diat 
flwy  ere  eaaidiiiig  jadicjai  fimrtiwit  In 
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authors  the  sceptre  is  represented  as  helongin;? 
more  especially  to  kings,  princes,  and  leaders  of 
tribes  (Hom.  It  ii.  18S,  199,265,  268, 279,  xviiL 
.^57,  O/.  ii.  37,  80,  iii.  412) :  but  it  is  also  borne 
by  judges  (Horn.  Od,  xi  668),  by  heralds  {IL  iii 
218,  vii.  277,  xviii  BOB),  and  by  prietta  and 
seers.  (Hom.  //,  i.  1 5,  0<i.  xi.  !)1  ;  Aesehyl,  Af;<tm. 
1236.)  It  was  more  especially  characteristic  of 
Asiatic  manners,  so  that  among  the  Petaiani  whole 
chisses  of  those  who  held  high  rank  and  were  in- 
vested with  authority,  including  eunuchs,  were 
distinguished  as  the  sceptre-bearing  classes  (el 
(TKTjirrovxoi,  Xen.  O/r.  vii.  3.  §  17,  viii.  1.  §38, 
ii.  §  15).  The  sceptre  descended  from  father  to 
son  (Horn.  7i:  iL  46,  100— 109X  and  night  be 
committed  to  any  one  in  order  to  express  the 
transfer  of  authority.  (Herod,  vii.  52.)  'I'li.-se 
who  bore  the  sceptre  swore  by  it  (Hom.  //.  i.  I?;i4 
—239),  solemnly  taking  it  in  the  right  hand  and 
raising  it  towards  heaven.  (Mom.  //.  vii  412,  x. 
321,  328.) 

The  original  wooden  staff,  in  consequence  of  its 
aj^catiou  to  the  uses  now  described,  received  a 


variety  of  ornaments  or  emblems.  It  early  became 
a  tnuichron,  pierced  with  golden  or  silver  studs. 
(//.  i.  *J4(),  ii.  4G.)  It  was  enriched  with  gems 
(Ovid,  .^f<t.  iii.  204),  and  made  of  precious  nietjUs 
or  of  ivory  (i.  17B,  /'as/,  vi.  38.)  Tlie  annexed 
woodeat,  talMn  Inia  one  of  Sir  Wm.  HamiltonVi 
fictile  vases,  and  representing  Aeneas  followed  by 
Ascanius  and  carrying  off  hi»  father  Anchises,  who 
holds  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  shows  its  form  as 
woni  by  kings.  The  ivory  sceptre  (cbumeus  ^ictpio^ 
Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  §  5)  of  the  kings  of  Home,  which 
descended  to  the  consuls,  was  surmounted  by  an 
eagle.  (Virg.  Aen.  xi.  23H  ;  Serv.  ad  ioe.;  Juv,  x. 
43  ;  Isid.  Grip,  xviii  2.)  [Insionk.]  Jopiter 
and  Juno,  as  sovereigns  of  the  gods,  were  repre- 
sented with  a  sceptre.    (Ovid,  IL  cc.)     [J.  Y.] 

SCHOENUS  (i,  ^,  vxoivot),  literolly,  a  ropa 
of  ru»Aes,  an  Egyptian  and  Persian  itinerary  and 
land  measure  (Herod,  i.  66).  It*  length  is  stated 
by  Herodotns  (ii.  6,  9)  at  60  eladh,  or  2  pam- 
sangs  ;  by  Enitosthencs  at  40  stiidia,  and  by  others 
at  32  or  iO.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  9.  a.  10,  xii  14.  a.  30.) 
Stiabo  and  Pliny  both  Hale  that  the  •choeaos 
varied  in  ditrprent  parts  of  Egypt  and  Persia 
(Stiabo,  p.  803  ;  Piiu.  //.  N,  vi.  26.  30  ;  comp 
Athen.  in.  p^  122,a.)  [P  &] 
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1013  6CRIPTURA. 

SCT  \nK?TrO'RIA.  [HvDRrArifonrA.] 
bCiOIHE'KICUM.  [HoROLociVM.J 
SCrPIO.  [ScBrrRVM.] 
SCiniTAE.   [KxERciTt  p,  p.4«i,b.] 

SCO'RPIO.  [TORMKNTtM.] 

8CRIBAE.  The  Scnlncat  Rome  were  public 
tioLirie.<;  or  clcrku,  in  the  pay  of  the  state.  They 
were  chieily  employed  in  making  up  the  pabiic 
•eeomla,  copying  oat  laws,  and  recording  tw  pfO- 
ce<*t1injrii  of  the  ditTtTent  ftinctiouaries  of  the  ?tatc. 
The  phraw  mripium /itatre  (Liv.  ix.  46  ;  (ieiiju», 
vL  9)  waa  lued  to  doMta  their  o<  c'ip%ti«m.  Bein:; 
very  numppnTjs,  they  w^rc  divided  into  rmnpaniea 
or  cliiMkCft  {'{fcuritif,}^  and  were  assigned  by  lot  to 
diflafeiit  ma^stratea,  whence  they  were  named 
Qiiaextorii,  Acdilicii,  or  Praetorii,  from  the  officers 
of  ttate  to  whom  thay  were  attached.  (Cic.  Kerr. 
iiL  79,e.CW.  iv.  7,  pro  awnt.  Ah  ;  VWn.  H. 
ixvL  1.  &  8.)  We  alM  read  of  a  N«vsU»  8crib% 
wImm  ecvnpatlon  ww  of  ■  Tery  mferior  order. 
(Fe»tus  t'-  S'fii^ilis.)  The  apin  '  itm  i  t  to  th<' 
•ttoe  of  a  achba  aeeou  to  have  be«u  either  made 
on  the  norainatio  of  the  tnafrietnite,  or  purdiaaed. 
Thus  I, ivy  (xl.  21)  tells  11.1  that  a  8cril»a  \\a&  ap- 
pointed liy  a  quaettor:  and  we  meet  with  the 
phnae  dtemriamBmer$  to  **  pordiaae  a  company,** 
{.  i\  in  huy  a  f  lerk's  place,  Horace,  for  insumce. 
bought  for  himself  a  **  patent  pkce  aa  clerk  in  the 

//orair,  ed.  r,  p.  58).  In  C iccroVtuue^l^ eed ,  it 
Menu  that  any  one  might  become  a  ecriba  or 
puUie  elcrk,  by  purchase  (Cic  I  err.  OL  79)*  and 
con»  •qu'^Titly,  .'u  freediiien  and  thi-ir  sons  wen*  eli- 
gible, and  coitttituted  agn^at  portion  of  the  public 
derks  at  H<>me  (Tack.  Amn.  xiii.  27),  the  office 
was  not  highly  pstwmed,  thi-niijh  frequently  held 
by  ingenui  «r  freebom  cili7.eus.  Cicero  (/.  c.) 
bowcver  informs  us  that  the  Scribae  formed  a  re- 
ipet  talile  class  of  men,  Tiut  he  thinks  it  nece»*ary 
to  assign  a  reason  fur  atUiug  them  such,  as  if  he 
wen  eOBldous  that  he  was  combating  a  popular 
prefudiee.  Very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
Scribae  )^eing  raised  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the 
state  :  Cn.  Flavius,  the  scribe  of  Ap.  Claudius,  was 
rawed  to  the  office  of  curale  aedile  ia  oratttude 
for  hie  making  pubtie  the  vatiotn  ferns  ^  actions, 
which  had  pre\i<iu sly  been  the  exclusive  prof  orty 
of  the  patricians  £  Actio  but  the  retaroing  of- 
ficer refned  to  aequieioe  in  hie  flection  till  be  md 

piv(>ii  ii[>  his  bonks  {(i^itJaf  /xojr/O  and  left  his 

profession,  ((ieiiius,  /.e.)  The  private  seoreta- 
riee  of  indivldnab  were  called  Lim  Aftii»  and  eeiiie> 

timeiii  Scribae  ah  cpistolis.  I  a  ancient  times,  ns 
Fcstus  («.«.}  iofomu  us,8criba  wm  used  for  a  poeu 
(Emeati,  CfmritCSemm.  ae. ;  QlHtiiug,  OtsnA.  dcr 
MSm.  Slaatsverf.  p.  374.)  £R.  WJ 

SCRI'NIUM.  [Capsa.] 

SCRIPLUM.  (ScRUHUiuM.l 

SCRIPTA  DUO'DKCl^!.  [LATRU.vcrLi.] 

SCHiPTU'RA  was  that  ^ort  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Roimn  wpohlie  which  was  derived  from  letting 
otit  thosr  pfirtinns  of  th**  aiyrr  piiWicns  which  were 
not  or  cuald  nut  be  Uikea  into  cullivaliun  as  pus- 
tiire  land.  (Fost.  s.  r.  SaHmm."^  The  name  ftr 
such  parts  of  the  ager  publicus  was  :  pcueua  piA- 
Uca,  stdtuM^  or  sUv<u.  They  were  let  by  the  cen- 
eon  to  the  pablicani,  like  all  other  vectigalia  ;  and 
the  persooa  who  aent  their  cattle  to  gcaxe  on  toeli 
public  pastam  had  to  pay  a  eerteln  tax  or  dnty  to 
the  publicani,  whieh  of  course  varir'd  according  to 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  cattle  wbkh  they 
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k**pt  upon  thorn.  To  hov»-  much  this  duty  anNOBW 
is  nowhere  stated,  but  the  revenue  which  thei 
derived  ffom  it  appean  to  have  hen  wy  i 

siderable.  The  pubiicani  had  to  keep  ihp  Uitg  of 
the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  upoo  the  public 
postures,  together  with  the  number  and  qwitytf 
the  cattle.  From  this  reaistcrini;  (•-rrVr,)  tSe 
duty  itself  was  called  mriptitra^  the  public  ^atkm 
land  ager  tcripturaritu  (Fest.  AW.  SerijiUinrxia 
'I'Tfr),  and  the  pubiicani  <>r  their  n^cnts  wh^  rawed 
the  tax,  KripturariL  Cattle,  out  n.'gistered  by  the 
publieani,  were  eanedjMMies  msrrTtfiM!,  and  thsn 
who  sent  such  rattle  upon  the  puMic  p.iitxiT''  were 
punished  according  to  the  lex  cenyir  a  ( V.irro,  lOi 
Re  liutt.  iL  1),  and  the  cattle  was  taki^n  by  the 
pubiicani  and  forfeited.  (Plant.  TrKotl.  12.42. 
&c.)  The  lex  Thoria  ( Appian,  <Af  DM.  dr.  i.2/; 
Cic  Brut.  36)  did  away  with  the  scriptsn  ia 
Ital/t  when  the  public  pastures  were  very  nimin-- 
ena  nid  ertemirc,  especially  in  Apulia  (Vam,  dt 
Re  Rust.  I.e.;  1-iv.  xxxix.  •2')),  and  tb:  UvU 
themaelvee  were  now  told  or  distributed,  la 
I  proriacea,  when  the  pablte  paetnm  were  iho  let 
out  in  the  same  manner  (Cic.  c.  Virr.  ii.  ?,  S,  pro 
Le>j.  Mtm.  6,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  65  ;  Plin.  ILS.  ziz. 
15),  the  piaetice  ceothnied  un^  the  thee  of  (k 
empire  ;  but  afterwords  the  scriptura  is  ni  1  n,-  r 
mentioited.  (Compare  Niebobr,  //ut  of  Home^ 
vol  iiL  p.  1  A,  dec ;  Buramui,  IVeAj^.  /V  ilm. 
C4.)  [LS] 

SCRIT'PULUM,  or  more  properly  ixaifitJ  m 
or  S(  iiii'MTM  (yadfipM),  the  smallest  deiMniiiatiro 
of  weight  among  the  Romans.  It  ili-' 
part  of  the  U.v'CiJi,  or  the  2SRth  &t  lie  LissA, 
and  therefon  aheot  IR  grains  English,  whicb  M 
about  the  average  weight  of  the  aenpebt  ton 
still  in  existence.  [Aurvm.] 

As  a  squanneasure,  it  w-as  the  smallest  dirUinn 
of  the  Jugenun,  which  conta'nrd  288  M-nqpik 
[JUGRRUM.J  Pliay  (//..V.  li.  7)  use*  the  ««< 
to  denote  small  divisions  of  a  degree.  It  vss  is 
fact  to  be  njipltoible,  according  t«  tbeoseof  ik 
As  and  ito  parts,  to  the  28«th  part  of  any  wit 

Though  the  scnipnlum  was  the  .sroallest  weight 
in  common  uee^  we  find  diviaicMM  of  it  tometiaes 
mentioned,  aa  the  oAoAct  «  of  a  leruple.  the  mm* 
ofjtjius  ^  of  an  o1.h)Iiiss,  and  the  sili'i'j'i  =  \  -ii 
obolus,  ~  ^  of  a  scruple,  which  is  thus  ibovn  to 
faava  been  originally  the  weight  of  a  etilHB  aw> 
her  of  iceda.  (PriniaiL  db  i^tmi.  v.  8— 


**SemicihoU  dlt{llttlft  Cit  oboliii,  qVCB 

duplo 

Oninma  vocant,  scriphim  Metri  dixere] 

Seniin;i  '--'v  alii  (siliciuis  lalitintia  ctirvis 
Attribuunt  scriplo,  lentisve  gnuia  bis  oct<\ 
Ant  letiden  ^peltaa  ttttnenuiti  trisletve  lopoai 
Bis  duo.'")  (P.&] 

SCULPTURA.  [ScAirruai,] 

SCU'TICA.  Li'''-AOR"»<-] 

SCUTUM  (dtJ^r),  the  Roman  j'.  -M.  worn 
by  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  instead  »f  Uiflf 
round  like  the  Greek  CLif  kcs,  was  adapted  letfce 
fimn  of  the  human  body,  by  being  made  cithrf 
oral  or  of  the  shape  of  a  door  ij^vpa)  which  it  eh* 
resembled  in  being  made  of  wood  or  w»ck«»-wi<k, 
and  from  which  consequently  it*  Greek  nm:  = 
derived.  Two  of  its  forma  are  shown  in  the  wood- 
eat  at  p.  711.  That  which  is  hew  ethibiirf  «• 
a!»o  of  frecjuent  occurrence,  and  is  give?)  t"** 
same  authority :  io  thi$  caie  the  ahield  is  curred 
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Bfi  m  m  part  to  encircle  tTio  Vwidy.  The  tprms 
diyeua  and  tetUum  are  often  coulounded  ;  but  tlmt 
tMy  properly  doMtod  difieicnt  kind*  of  ahit-lds  is 
manifest  from  the  passages  of  several  ancient  writers. 
(Liv.  viii.  8  ;  Plut.  Horn.  21  ;  Diod.  Ecl(^.  xxiii.  3.) 
In  like  manner  Plutarch  distinguishes  the  Unman 
bwf^  from  Um  Gnek  kgmit  in  kit  life  of  X.  Fla- 


miuius  (p.  688,  ed.  Steph.)  In  Eph.  tL  16  St  Paul 
WH  tkc  tenn  ^vp*6t  rather  than  4<nr{t  or  aaK6s^ 
beoMMf  be  is  describing  the  eqaipnent  of  a  Roman 
soldier.  These  Roman  shields  are  called  Kmla 
lompa.  (Virg.  Aea.  viii.  GG'J  ;  Ovid.  Fad.  vi.  393  ; 
^ypttmt  iwi^iiKM^  Joseph.  Ant.  Jmd.  viiL  7.  S  2.) 
Palybina  (vi  21 )  says  their  dtnwnnoni  were  4  feet 
by  '2^.  The  shield  was  hrld  on  the  loft  ann  by 
mcons  of  a  handle,  and  covered  tho  left  shoulder. 
[Comp.  EzBBcrrirs,  p.  496,  h.]  [J.  Y.] 

SCY'RIA  DIKE  (oKvpla  Hkv)  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  PoUux  :  Scvptoir  8^in|«'  ipoftd^oviriv  ol 

movm%  taKifjrromo  #n  "ZKvpov  t)  tU  i\~,ni'ov  iiro- 
imUir.  By  rfax*i»  Sunj  is  meant  one  beset  with 
diilcddet,  in  which  the  pbintiff  had  to  cneoaBlar 
every  sort  of  trickery  and  evasion  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant.  On  the  appointed  day  of  trial  both 
partaea  wera  required  to  M  present  in  eowt,  aad  if 
either  <>f  them  did  not  appear,  jiidtriiient  waa  pro- 
noonced  against  him,  unic^  he  had  some  grxMl 
excuse  to  otiRer,  nehatiOlMMorilMvitablo  absence 
ahniad.  Canse  was  shown  by  s-ime  friend  on  his 
bcholt,  supported  by  an  atiidavit  called  vwotfwala, 
in  answer  to  which  the  opponent  was  allowed  to 
put  in  a  counter  affidavit  (aif6xr>r(Dfxo(ria\  and  the 
cijurt  decided  whether  the  excuse  was  valid.  It 
leenu  to  have  become  a  pnictice  with  persons  who 
wished  to  put  off  or  shirk  a  trial,  to  pretend  that 
they  bad  gone  to  some  island  in  the  Aegean  sea, 
eithi  r  on  business  or  on  the  public  service  ;  and 
the  isles  of  Scyrus  (one  of  the  Cydades),  Lemnoa, 
and  Inbms  were  partienhuly  selected  for  that 
purpose.  SfiainiiH  ts  of  tlii-  kind  were  therefore 
nicknamed  Lemnians  and  imbrions.  (Pollux.  viiL 
60,81;  Kflhn, oif  loe./  8tiidas,a«.SK«p{eFSftn|r: 

Ileivch.^.  r  'luSptos;  Steph.  Thesttur.  nW'.Lc.s.  v. 
Ijtvpot :  l)eamth.e.<JijfmpiotL  1174  ;  Meier,  Ati. 
Fne.ji.99i.)  [C.R.K.1 

SCYT.VLK  (ffKiraXjj)  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  secret  mode  of  writing  by  which  the  Spartan 
cphois  eonmonicated  with  their  kings  and  generals 
when  abroad.  {VluL  Lytand.  19;  Schol.  a</  Tlnuyt. 
i.  131  ;  Suidas,  «.r.)    When  a  king  or  general 
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left  Sparta,  the  epliors  gave  to  him  n  staff  of  a  defi«. 
n ite  length  and  thickness,  and  retained  for  them- 
selves  another  of  pRcbslj  the  sane  mew  When 
they  bad  any  romtnunicaton  to  make  to  him,  they 
cut  tiic  material  upon  which  they  intended  to 
write  into  the  sha|>o  of  a  narmw  riband,  wooad  it 
round  their  staff,  and  then  wrote  upon  it  the  mes- 
sage which  they  had  to  send  to  him.  When  the 
strip  of  writing  material  was  taken  fttHB  tile  staff, 
nothing  but  single  or  broken  letters  appeared,  and 
in  this  state  the  strip  was  sent  to  the  general,  who 
after  having  woond  it  anmnd  his  staff,  was  able  to 
Nad  the  eoBunanication.  This  rude  and  imperfect 
node  of  sending  a  secret  message  must  have  come 
down  from  early  times,  although  no  instance  of  it 
is  recorded  nreTioos  to  the  time  of  Pausonias. 
(Com,  Nep.  Pm$.  8.)  In  later  times,  the  Spartans 
ii>ed  the  iicy  tale  snmrt  iiiies  also  as  a  medium  through 
which  they  sent  their  commands  to  subject  and  al- 
lied towns.  (Xenoph.  HdL  ▼.  2.  §  37.)  [  L.  S.J 
SCYTII.VE  (iKveoi).  [Dkmovii.] 
S£CE'S>P1TA,  an  instrument  used  by  the  Ro- 
man priests  in  killhif  the  Tictima  at  saeriftees. 
(Suet.  TYft.  25.)  According  to  the  definition  of 
Antistius  Labeo,  pres.Tvcd  by  Festus  (p.  348,  cd. 
MnUer)  and  Senrius  (orf  Virg.  A«m.  it.  262),  it 
was  a  long  iron  knife  (eu/Zer)  with  an  ivon,-  handle, 
used  by  the  Flaminea,  Fhuninicae  Virgines,  and 
Pontifices.  I'aalus,  however,  in  his  epitome  of 
Festus  (p.  ?,'MV)  Niys  that  some  think  it  to  be  an 
axe  (wt  Mr/j ),  others  a  dolabnt,  and  others  again  a 
knife  (cu/irr).  On  lUmil  coins  representing  sacri- 
ficial emblems  we  see  an  axe,  which  modem  writ  rs 
call  a  secespita,  though  we  do  not  know  on  what 
authority,  except  the  doubtful  statement  of  Paulus. 
See  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Sulpicia  Gens,  the 
obysna  «i  which  is  sui^Msed  to  represent  a  cultcr. 


SEC  n  KTA'Rl  UM.  [  AtiDiToniUM.] 
SE  CT K ).  "  Those  arc  called  Sectores  who  buy 
property //tt/>/i<r.'*  (Oaioa,  ir.  146;  Festus,  $.9. 
Seciores.)  Property  was  said  to  l>e  sold  fuftfi're 
(venire  jmUice\  when  a  man's  property  was  sold 
by  the  state  in  C0nsc<pMnce  of  a  condemnatio  and 
for  the  purpose  of  repayment  to  the  Stati-  of  such 
sums  of  money  as  the  condemned  person  had  im- 
properly appropriated  ;  or  in  consequence  of  a  pro- 
scription (LiT.  zxxriiL  60  ;  Cic.  i»  Verr.  i.  20.) 
Such  a  sale  of  all  a  man's  property  was  a  Sectio 
(Cic  pro  Roscio  Amer.  36,  43,  Ac.)  ;  and  some- 
times the  thijun  sold  were  called  Sectio.  (TaciL 
Hi$L  i.  90.)  Thesale  was  effected  by  the  Pneter 
giving  to  the  Qii.v  stiirs  the  Bononim  Posse<^^io,  in 
reference  to  which  the  phrase  bona  publico  pae> 
stderi  **  is  used.  The  property  was  sold  sob  hasta 
and  the  sale  tran^f'  rreel  (^iiiritarian  ownership,  to 
which  Gaius  probably  alludes  in  a  mutilated  pas- 
sage (iii.  80  ;  compare  Varra,  <b  R»  Rmd.  ii  10. 
8.  4  ;  Tacit,  /fist.  i.  20).  The  Sector  was  intitled 
to  the  Interdictum  Scctorium  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaininff  possession  of  the  property  (Gaius,  ir. 
l-lf!)  ;  but  he  to  ik  the  property  with  all  its  liabi- 
lities.   An  bereditos  that  had  i^len  to  the  Fucus 
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•wn»  ot-M  w  On«  wny,  nnJ  the  f^ettog  tawired  lh«  ! 
bemiiuuis  jteutM.   it'iiAKOA.J  L^^M 

SECTOR.  rSMTn.) 

SF.rToiUlJM  INTBRDICTUM.  [I 
IMcTi^'M  ;  Siurria] 

SBCU'RIS,  dim.  8ECUR1CULA  <A|lf^ 

X^«wt),  .in  axi-  or  liat^luL  Tlu-  axe  Wiw  «'ithrr 
MMKie  with  »  $mg\e  edge«  or  with  a  Uade  or  head 
M  cMh  tide  «r  tkt  hdft,  tlM  hitar  kind  Muf^  d«. 

MBtMlad  tytuwiJ  (vcA^jnrs  8<tfY^/M»t,  or  aiuOiiTTii- 
^r,  Agathiaa,  HiM.  ii.  pp.  73»  74).  A«  Um  axe 
was  not  oiUj  an  iufttuBMXit  of  eoMiaaC  w  in  tb* 
knida  «f  th*  CMpnttcr  and  the  hiubandman,  bat 

wwt  mnfi^rfT  one  of  the  earliest  wmpoiit  of  attack 
(Horn.  IL  XV.  ill  :  Suet  Galba^  18),  aconftitaent 
imtiMaf  tlia  Roman  iBioM,aad  a  part  of  liiei^> 
paiatus  when  animals  wfir  sJain  in  sacrifice,  we 
find  H  cootinuaiiy  recurring  under  a  great  varie^ 
al  tanm  vptn  coum,  pemi,  aad  hm  nlkh    la  tilt 

Wn-Mr-n  V>  ♦'!"  "in;,l,  N  EPTRT'M,  th«  TOHTTff  As- 

caiitu*  hoitlc  u  LatUc-axe  iii  bis  hand.  Al>') 
■ffn  hiaJt,  boAh  of  itaw  and  ttieuL,  are  to  be  seen 
in  many  Cffllfi  ticms  nf  antiijiiilir-n.  B<  >iil:  s  Iteing 
nade  of  UronEe  nnd  iron,  and  luore  ntxciy  ut  silver 
( Vilff.  Atm.  807  ;  Wilkinson,  Mam.  and  Ctui.  of 
E'typt.  voL  L  p.  ax.  -lirail**  frrim  the 

aariicst  times  and  among  ali  nattons  been  made  of 
•Isna.  They  are  oftaa  faund  in  aepolchral  tmnU, 
an.!  arr  arm n jr.!  in  our  niTi^rnms  tnjpihcr  with 
chisels,  both  of  stoti«  and  of  bronze,  uiukr  tb«  oame 
«f  arfto  flHMUBRA]. 

Tlie  {irt-xali-iit  US  '  of  the  axe  on  t!ic  fifM  of 
battle  was  gencrallj  chaiactaristic  of  the  Asiatic 
IMdsnt  (Cttit  iH.  A\  wheaa  troopi  ara  tiwnAn 

filled  iX'  M/  i'/rrrjf  f»i/<  rri/<-.     (Val.  Flac<%  Ar<jnn.\. 

1S8.)    As  UMial,  va  find  the  Asiatic  custom  pro- 
ptu^tin^  itself  ever  tin  nortkaf  Eiif«|w.  Tha 

tK'iinis  and  the  spear  were  tba  cUdf  weapons  of  the 

Franks.    (Agathias,  /.  e.)  [J.  Y.] 

SECUTO'RES.  [Gladiatoiiss,  pu  .576,  a.] 
SEISACHTHEIA  «ru<rdxB*ia\  a  disburden- 
ing ordinance,  was  the  first  and  preliminary  step  in 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  (PluL  SU.  15  ;  Diog. 
UXtu  L  45.)  The  real  Mttnn  of  this  mnom 
was  a  subject  of  doubt  emi  among  the  ancients 
them  solves,  for  while  some  state  that  Solon  thereby 
cancelled  all  debtt,  Vtbers  describe  it  as  a  mere  re- 
dii<  lion  of  (he  rate  of  iiitor<'#t.  But  rr  >"ii  tho 
varii>ii<f  accouaU  in  Plutarch  iuid  the  gnuiimarians 
it  »'  <  :ns  to  be  dear  that  the  ffcio-dx^cia  eoiiiiitad 
of  four  distinct  me.t<«pf»*.  Tho  first  of  th(*?«»  was 
Uie  reduction  of  tbu  ral^  of  int<Ti\«t,  and  if  tliis 
vaa,  as  it  appears,  retrospective,  it  would  naturally 
in  many  rases  ofT  a  coiisidorablr  part  of  the 
debt.  The  secoitd  part  of  the  racaaura  coaaiated 
in  lowvnng  the  standard  of  th«  nWer  ennaga,  that 
is,  Snhiii  nndc  7^  old  dnichtnns  to  be  a'orth  100 
new  ones  ;  bo  that  the  debtor,  in  pajing  off  hia 
daht,  ii^ncd  tatbcf  nafa  than  ana  feafth.  BUdth 
(I'ufJ.  Ecoiu  p.  1<>)  siipjosi'H  that  it  was  Solon's 
intention  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  coinage  only 
hf  ana  (bnrth,  tiiat  it,  to  aiake  7B  old  dnehinaa 

<^jual  to  100  new  ones,  but  that  ttu-  now  coin 
proved  to  be  lighter  than  he  had  expected.  The 
ihifd  pot  eontiited  in  tila  rrieaaa  of  mortgaged 
lantl^  from  tlioir  iiuuniTimnoes  and  tlic  restoration 
of  them  to  their  owners  as  full  property.  How 
this  was  eflected  it  net  dear.  I^istly,  Solon 
nU.  lUhcil  the  law  whicli  ^nvo  to  tho  cn*dilor  a 
right  to  the  person  of  his  iusolrent  debtor,  and  he 
mtwed  la  thair  foil  libarty  thata  who  had  been 
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cnsl.ivpd  for  dobL    F<>r  fiirtW  infor 
measure,  aee  IheL  of'  limgr.  art.  HoUrn, 

vravc  iirnrnil  satisfaf tinn.  f-r  it  ci'tiforr^d  thejmi- 

t!i.'inkfuln«'M  hy  a  puMit  sarrifice,  *  hicL  thertalied 
ffti^X^'^  and  b^  a|ipoiating  Sotos  to  Wfiifcaf 
far  then  with  tmhaniMl  power,  (nat  S&lf ; 
C'lnitviro  Siii'ia.*.  H(«vih.  K;\tn.  Mas.  s.r.  ;  Cx- 
de  ke  l*nU.  iu  M  ;  Wafhamwh,  UdUM.  Ati.  v»l 
L  p.  472.)  [L&I 
SELIQl  ASTRrM.  [^st-LJU  No.  IV.] 
SKLLA.  The  genrral  term  for  a  seat  or  doir 
of  any  description.  The  Tarirtiea  moat  descr;^ 
of  notice  arc  :  — 

L  Sella  CuRrtf*.  the  chair  of  state.  (\ni!u 
is  dented  br  the  ancient  writers  from  cut  I  w  fAd 
GelL  iiu  18;  F-^stus,  s.  e.  Cmmlt* :  Serrias.  *^ 
Tiry,  Aen.  xi.  334  ;  Isitl>f.  rx.  11.  §  !!  .  be  n 
tj  luore  jirobably  conn^  tt^  « i  ib  rftts.  1  be  wSa 
coniUa  M  aaid  to  hare  been  nsed  at  Ratae  iim  a 
Tery  rPTno*>»  pt  rio.!  ^t,  .on  « rr;bl«':n  of  kingh"  jwrrr 
( hence  curuli  ra^ia  tiMu  adunmrti^  L«4t.  L 20 U^^ii^ 
been  imported,  along  with  v.tfiaai  other  BMfaiitf 
r  lyahy,  fmrn  Etniria  (Liv.  i.  8),  aecordi&ff  ttt  eo» 
account  by  Tuiius  Hnstiliua  (Maouhw^iat.  1 6) :  tc- 
carding  to  anothf*  by  tho  tUtr  ItefMana  (Fhb 

i.  h^  :  whi!o  Siiios  n.im^^f*  Vftu'";  ii  .'kS  ifce  etf 
from  which  it  waa  immedtateljr  deri^Td  (Tiii-  4*7^ 
Under  tho  wpaUic  tba  rifht  «f  iteii^  opn  ikk 
cha'r  iK-hmtic^d  to  the  mns'jla,  pTaetar*, 
aediles,  and  oontora  (Liv.  ii.  &4,  vii  1,  ix.  41^  x.  J, 
xL  45 ;  AnL  OcU.  vi  »,  fte) ;  to  tht  IIbm 

Dlalls  (  Liv.  i.  20,  xxvil  K)  [Fl  ^mev]  ;  lothe 
dictator,  and  to  those  whom  he  deputed  tt  act 
andcr  himtet^  at  dio  BMO^Hitr  tqvimM,  mm  b 
mij^ht  1«'  R-tid   to  comprehend  all  aaftsfiscfi* 
within  hiouelf^    (DioaCiaas.  xliii  48;  Ur.ii  >!; 
Featus,  $.  V.  5rfb«  ear^).    AfW  the  dMhl  d 
the  constitutien  ^  wwi  aMRgned  to  the  (wxno 
also,  or  to  their  statues  in  their  abarnre  (TiciL 
^»».  xr.  29,  HiiL  ii.  59  ;  Servius,  iLt);  tJ  *r 
Angttttales  {Tacit.  Awt.  ii.  83),  and,  iwfbs^  » 
the  praefectns  urbL  (Spaaheim,  de  PmaL  it  Urn 
Numism.  x.  3.  $  !•)    It  was  dispUyed  apniD 
;:rpat  public  occasions,  especially  in  the  nnai  a»i 
theatre  (Liv.  ii.  31 ;  Soet.  0<i\w.  43  ;  Dwe  Caa. 
iviiu  4),  aometunea,  eren  afur  the  dratk  d  dt 
penoa  to  whoas  it  belonged,  a  mark  of  fp^' 
honi^nr,  }t<>«towed  on  Mnri  i'l!---.  f  ;-rmA^'t 
I'crimax  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  iu,  Ixxiv.  4  ;  T.f  i 

ii.  83,  and  Ctona.  «i  Lipa.  ;  ^Maheim.  z.  f  I 
and  it  was  tlie  seat  of  the  praetor  irl.«  be  i^; 
ministered  justice.  (Cic  Vcrr.  ii.  38;  VsL  }Lx. 
5.  §  1  ;  TMit  ilaii.  i  75  ;  Martial,  vl  MlU) 
In  tho  prin  incf-3  it  wa^  assumed  hv  inferior  n»f*- 
tratea,  when  they  cxercued  prooooialar  « 
pnwtorian  aathoritr,  aa  ve  infcr  fraa  ia  t 

po.'iritij?  al(iiii»  with  f;i5c<'f  on  a  coin  of  thr 
Pupia,  struck  at  Nusaea  in  Bithyoia,  aod  boi^ 
the  nana  AVAOC  IlOvniOC  lAMIAC  VttitI 
it  occasionally  exhibit*^!  on  the  medal*  ft*^ 
monarchs  likewise,  on  thoae  of  Ariobanaaes  IL  ^ 
Cappadocia,  fw  it  was  the  practice  of  tke  Itat** 
u>  present  a  curulc  chair,  an  ivory  serptre,  » 
praetcxta,  and  such  like  ornaments,  as  tokcei 
respect  nnd  confidence  to  those  rulers  whotefj^ 
ship  they  desired  to  cultivate.    (LiT.  iit.  H.il^'- 
1 4 ;  Pofyb.  Kjt.  Lep,  cxxi.  ;  ClG,  ad  fm.  XT.  i  i 
Spaohcim,  Ibid.  x.  4.) 
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The  scTla  oirulU  apju-ars  from  the  fint  to  hare 
onuuneoled  with  ivory^  tod  thu  ii  commonly 
iadkfd  by  inch  axff  mbiii  m  emrmU  ebmr  ;  Nu- 
wndae  aru/ptite  fUntis  opus;  and  iK(x<payriyot  Bi- 
(Uor.  Ep.  i.  6.  53  Grid.  e« /'om/.  iv.  9.  27); 
mt  •  klar  yeriod  it  wtu  overUid  with  gold,  and 
eonseqnently  we  find  Si^ftovi  iwixpiwous^  bp6Kovs 
■caraxpiwovt,  rhy  rhr  Ktxpv<rmn4rop^  n- 

curriof  conatantly  in  Dioo  CaMios,  who  Creaoently, 
howcTer,  MTiployi  the  aimple  form  ii^poi  ipxtitol. 
In  shape  it  long  remained  extremely  plain,  doeely 
MMaaUtng  a  common  folding  (pticalHii)  cvnp  stool 
with  crooked  legs.  Tbese  last  gave  rise  to  the 
name  tyxukiwovs  ti^fWff,  feand  in  Plntardi  {Ma- 
rMM,  5) ;  they  stroogly  ramind  us  of  elephants* 
teeth,  which  they  may  have  been  intended  to  imi* 
tele,  and  the  emperor  Anrelian  pmpoeed  to  eon- 
alniet  one  in  which  each  foot  was  to  consist  of  an 
eaonaoos  task  entin.   (V<^nsais,  /Vras.  i.) 

TlwfMi  of  tfie  fdb  euvlis,  H  fa  camnenly 
IDptlMSDioJ  upon  the  denarii  of  the  Roman  fa- 
awki,  it  given  iu  p.  620.  In  the  following  cut  rirt> 
lepresealed  two  pair  «f  Iratea  l^gi,  belonging  to 
(ell.u*  curuli'&,  preserved  in  tlw  MMeuro  at  Naples 
(J/ajeo  liorOomusa,  vol.  Ti.  tsv.  86)  ;  and  a  sella 
camlis,  copied  tnm  the  Vatkaa  eoQeetian. 


II.  BifiKLLiPM.  The  word  is  found  in  no  clas- 
sical author  except  Vam  (L.  t.  128,  ed.  MUUer), 
according  to  whom  H  nena  a  wat  large  enoogh  to 

contain  two  penions.    We  learn  from  various  in- 


•criDtians  that  the  r%bt  of  using  a  seat  of  this 
kiaa,  vpoo  publietHMioM^  wm  gi—ted  as  s  Mark 
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of  honour  to  dI«Unguiahed  persons  by  the  magis- 
trates and  people  iu  provincial  towns.  There  are 
examples  of  this  in  an  inseriptioa  ieaiid  at  Pisa, 
which  called  forth  the  long,  learned,  rambling 
disdortatton  of  Chimentelli  ^GraeT.  7'<4«t.  AiUi^. 
Rom.  ToL  TiL  p.  2030X  and  hi  two  ethers  found 
at  Pompeii.  (Orell.  Insrr.  n.  4048,  4044.)  In 
another  inscription  we  have  Biskjlliatus  lioNoa 
(OielL  4043)  ;  in  another  (OreU.  405ftX  eoa- 
taining  the  roll  of  an  incorporation  of  cnrpenter», 
one  of  the  office-bearers  is  stvled  COLLKGi  lil- 
SELLEARIUS.    (Compan  OreU.  4046,  4047.) 

Two  bronze  bisellia  were  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
and  thus  all  uncertainty  with  FMard  to  the  form  of 
the  seat  has  been  removed.  One  of  these  is  en> 
graved  above.    (Afas.  Borbom.  vol.  ii.  tav.  31.) 

III.  SxLLA  Gbstatobia  (SueL iV«r. 26,  VHtO, 
16  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  2)  or  Fkrtoria  (Cae- 
Una  Anrelian.  L  5,  iL  1),  a  sedan  used  both  in 
tewn  and  eoontiy  (TaeH.  jM.xiv.  4  ;  Saet  Clamd. 
■25'),  by  men  (TnciL  Nitt.  L  35,  iii.  85  ;  Juven. 
vii.  Ui  i  MaitiaL  iz.  23),  as  well  as  by  women. 
(TacH.  Amm.  lAw.  4 ;  Jav.  L  124,  vi.  633  ;  henee 
mulie/tris  sfUa^  Suet.  CH/io,  G.)  It  is  cxprewly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Lbctica  (Suet  CiamL  25 ; 
Martial,  x.  10,  sL  M ;  Senee.  ifw.  wAL  12),  a 

Bortoble  bed  or  sofn,  in  which  the  MMII  CaiTiad 
lay  in  a  recumbent  position,  while  tae  ssQSs  was  a 
portable  diair  in  which  the  occupant  sat  upright, 
but  they  are  sometimes  confo'indcd,  aa  by  Martial 
(ir.  51).  It  di£fered  from  the  cutJieUru  aiio,  but  in 
what  the  diffitrence  consUtcd  it  is  not  aaqr  to  de- 
termine. [CATHnnRA.]  The  »e//a  was  sometimes 
entirely  open,  as  we  infer  from  the  account  given 
by  Tacitus  of  the  death  of  Galba  (Hut.  I  35,  &c), 
but  more  friHjuently  shut  in.  (Juven.  L  126  ;  Suet 
AVr.  2G,  ViUlL  16,  OMo,  6.)  Dion  Cassius  (Iz. 
2)  pretends  that  Claudius  first  employed  the 
covered  sella,  but  in  this  he  is  contndicted  Inr 
Suetonius  (Octor.  53),  and  by  hhnself  (dvil  28, 
Ivi.  43).  It  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been 
introdnoed  until  koa  after  the  lectica  was  common, 
since  we  seareely,  if  ever,  ind  any  allanon  to  it 
until  the  period  of  the  empire.  The  acllac  were 
made  sometimes  of  plain  leather,  and  sometioiea 
onMunented  wHh  bona,  ivory,  lilver  (Lamprid. 
Elagob.  i),  or  g«U  IChiud.  Jfunor.  Cons.  iv.  5:1.'}), 
according  to  Um  HUE  or  fortune  of  the  proprietor. 
They  were  famislied  with  a  pillow  to  support  the 
head  and  neck  (rr;r/^//,  Juv.  vi.  and  Schol.), 
when  made  rooiuy  the  epithet  lata  was  applied 
(Senee.  A  OmtL  14),  when  smaller  than  usual 
they  were  tenned  sctlulae  (Tacit  Hist.  iiL  85)  ; 
the  motion  wa«  »o  easy  that  one  might  study  with- 
out inconvenience  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5),  while  at  the 
Mime  time  it  nftorded  healthful  exercise.  (Senee. 
BrtT.  tni.  12  ;  GsiWa.di!  TucnJ.  Vol.  vi.  4  ;  Caelins 
Aurelian.  L  c.) 

IV.  Skllab  of  difiierent  kinds  are  mentioned 
incidentally  in  ancient  writers,  accompanied  by 
epithets  which  serve  to  point  out  generally  tho 
purposes  for  which  thqr  v««  intended.  Thus  we 
read  of  jeOas  Aufawss,  ssMas  %BmoHaa^  asAbe  oA- 
gtetricUuy  teUae /amiluirictm  v.  pertvscw,  and  many 
Others.  Both  Varro  iL,  L.  v.  128)  and  Fcstiis 
(s. «.)  have  preemed  uie  word  mtkfmtmm.  The 
former  classes  it  along  with  Wf.«,  ttdih\  stJium^ 
aeUat^  the  latter  calls  them  ^tediiia  amtiqui  geitt- 
rix,"^  and  AmdWoe  hidadea  then  aaieog  eeannea 
articles  of  furniture.  No  hint,  however,  is  piren 
bj  any  of  these  authoritiee  which  could  lead  us  to 
&T  4 
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m^lcctore  tlie  dnpe^  nor  is  any  nrlditinnal  1i?1it 
thrown  upon  th«  qnettion  by  Hyginu»,  who  telU 
aa,  when  deaeribrog  the  contteUamm,  that  CUao- 
peia  it  •eatrd  "  in  siliquailn.'" 

Of  chain  in  ordinary'  UM  for  domestic  parpotes, 
a  great  Tariety,  many  displayiof  gnat  tattc,  have 
hern  d!<co\rrvd  in  excavation*  or  are  wen  repre- 
sented ill  ancient  frescoes.  The  fint  cat  annexed 
icpNMata  a  brooae  om  from  tlia  iivmmm  at 


Nai'lo^  liorb.  vnl.  r'u  tar.  28)  :  the  second, 

two  chairs,  of  which  the  one  on  the  right  hand  is 
in  the  Vatiem  and  the  other  is  taken  from  a  paint- 
ing at  PoanpeiL  {Mms.  Borb.  toI.  ziu  tar.  3.)  A 
chair  of  a  very  beantifiil  Conn  is  given  in  the  Afu$. 
AvrAi  vd.  vUL  tav.  SO. 


V.  Ski.i.ak  Equbstrks.  [KrinrnuM.]  [W.R.] 
S  K  M  A  T  A  ( a-fifjutra ).    [Vvs  I's,  p.  65(i,  a.] 
SKMUKLLA.    (Dkvarh  s.1 
SKMKNTIVAE  FEKIAE.  tFKRM,p.530,a,] 
SEMIS,  SEMISSIS.    [As,  p.  140,  b.] 
SKMU'NCIA.  [Unoa.] 
SKMUNCIA'RIUM  FUNUS.  [FsNva,  p. 
527,  b.  I 

SRNATUS.  In  dl  the  ivpaUict  of  antiquity 
tlx-  ):iiVLTiinii-iit  waa  divided  liotween  n  sunato  and 
n  popular  aswmblv  {  and  in  cases  w)hti>  a  king 
atttM  at  the  head  of  albira,  as  at  Sinirta,  the 
king  had  little  more  than  the  executive.  A  se- 
nate in  the  earlv  times  was  alwajrs  regarded  as 
an  aasemUy  <»f  dden,  which  ia  in  net  the  meaning 

of  tVii'  I^uiiian  sniatus  as  of  the  Sjmrtan  yrpouaia^ 
and  its  uiembcrs  were  rUxtcd  from  among  the 
nobles  of  the  nation.  The  number  of  wnators 
in  the  nntiont  republics  always  liore  a  distinct  Ha- 
lation to  the  number  of  triljes  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed.  [Dol'LK,  OumiA.]  Hence  in 
the  eariii-*t  timi  s,  when  Home  consisted  of  only 
one  tribe,  its  senate  consisted  of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers (tettaturf*  or  patrm  ;  com|tare  Patricii),  and 
when  the  Sabine  tribe  or  the  Tities  became  united 
with  the  Latin  tribe  or  the  Ramnes,  the  number 
of  senators  was  increased  to  two  hundred.  (Dionys. 
it  47  ;  Plut.  Rom,  20.)  This  nomber  was  ^pia 
wgiiMBtad  fa]f  ons  luHMndy  irim  tkn  tiuni  tiflM 
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or  the  Luccrca  became  ineorporated  with  (he 
Roman  state.  Dionysins  <iiL  67 )  and  Livj  (i 
35)  place  this  last  erent  in  the  reign  if  Tb>> 
quinius  Priscna ;  Cioen  (<(e  Rt  PM.  il  20\  vha 
agrees  with  tho  two  hiatenana  on  this  p<nnt,  stslm 
that  Tarquinios  doulded  the  number  of  senston, 
acoordin?  to  which  we  ought  to  sumwse  that  be- 
fore 1'arquinins  tho  icnato  consisted  only  of  IM 
mtnibtrs.  This  difference  however  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  soppositioo,  that  at  the  tiae  «f 
Tarqohiiiis  PriscBS  a  nnmtMP  oiT  osnia  in  ^o  sbmIs 
had  become  vacant,  which  he  filled  up  at  the 
same  time  that  he  added  lUU  Luceres  to  the  senate, 
or  etw  that  Cicero  regarded  tho  I^uen^  ■  opp»> 
sition  to  the  two  other  tribes,  as  a  second  or  a  nenr 
half  of  the  nation,  and  thus  incorrectly  coniidrrrd 
their  senators  likewise  as  the  second  or  new  }^{ 
of  that  body.  The  new  senators  added  br  Tar- 
quinius  Prisons  were  distinguished  from  those  be- 
longing to  the  two  older  tnlMS  the  appelhtioe 
patre$  minorum  otntium^  as  prerioosly  toow  whs 
represented  the  Tities  had  been  distinguished,  by 
tho  same  name,  from  tbow  who  represented  t^ 
Ramnes.  (Dionys.  il  57.)  Servina  Tallias  dai 
not  make  any  change  in  the  eompooitien  of  As 
senate  ;  but  under  Tarquinius  Snperbiu  th>  ir 
number  is  said  to  hare  become  vciy  mack  di- 
minished, as  this  tjrnmt  pot  many  to  death  sad 
Sent  others  into  exile.  This  ai  '-ount  howcter  ap- 
pears to  be  greatly  ejomerated,  and  it  is  a  pro> 
baUe  supposition  of  N^ohr  {BuL  ^  Jbmr,  L 
p.  Z)-''),  that  several  vacancies  in  ;h-  s*  nat.?  arose 
from  many  of  the  senators  accompanying  the  tyrant 
into  his  exile.  The  vacancies  w6ich  had  tbas 
arisen  were  filled  up  immedi.-itely  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic,  b^  L.  Junius  Bretos, 
as  some  writers  state  (Li  v.  it.  1),  or,  accord  inn;  to 
DionvNiufl  (v.  13).  by  Bnitus  and  V.nb'ri  is  Publi- 
cola,  and  according  to  I'lutarrh  {Ptdi,  11)  and 
Fcstus  if.  V.  Qmi  pobot)  by  Vab  rios  Pdiycab 
alone.  All  however  agree  that  the  persons  mho 
were  on  this  occnsion  made  senators  were  m>Ue 
plebeians  of  cqucstrizui  nink.  Dionysius  states, 
that  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians  were  fii^t  raised 
to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  that  then  the  new 
semitors  were  taken  from  among  them.  Bat  this 
^ipears  to  bo  incompatible  with  the  aasM 
vrnich  they  were  designated.  Had  they  bsca 
made  patricians,  they  would  have  been  [latre*  like 
the  othen,  whereas  now  the  new  senators  are  mid 
to  have  been  ^Betingnished  Irom  the  dd  eoes  by 
tlic  name  of  rr*wsm/>//.  (Liv.  ii.  1  ;  IVsL  j.  r.  Toi- 
tayiti  and  adlocti.)  Hence  tho  costomarr  node  «f 
addressing  the  whole  senate  hencdbrth  dtMfi 
was  :  patres  con^n  h  fi,  that  i?,  j^itrrs  ft  cfxifrifli. 
There  is  a  statemeut  that  the  number  of  thew  new 
senaton  was  104  (Phit  PM.  11 ;  P«sL  •.w.l^d 
jKitrt  x)  ;  but  thiS|aa  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked, 
is  a  fabrication,  peihaps  of  Valerius  of  Antimn, 
which  is  contradicted     all  sobeeqaent  hislanr. 

Ilenreforth  the  nnnilier  of  300  wnators  appoan 
to  have  remained  unaltered  for  several  centunes. 
( Liv.  KpiL  80.)  C.  SsBpronius  Gracchus  «as 
the  first  who  attempted  to  make  a  change,  hot  ia 
what  this  consisted  is  not  certain.  In  the  epitorae 
of  Livy  it  is  expressir  stated,  that  he  mlawtd  Is 
add  GOO  equites  to  the  number  of  ^VW  senatsn, 
which  would  hare  made  a  senate  of  900  roetuben, 
and  would  have  given  a  greet  preponderance  to  the 
e<iuitet.  This  appears  to  be  an  absurditv.  ( Gottlmg, 
OmL  d*  Rim,  Shalm.  p  437.)    Plutarih  {(X 
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flrnrch.  5,  &c.)  Btatr*,  that  fimcchui  added  to  the 
senate  300  cquitea,  k  horn  be  was  allowed  to  select 
ftom  the  whole  body  of  eqnitei,  and  that  he  trans- 
ferred the  indicia  to  this  new  senate  of  (TOO.  Thi"; 
accontit  se«nis  to  be  founded  upon  a  coiifusioo  o! 
the  les  jndiciaria  of  C.  Omcchus  with  the  Inter 
one  of  I.Tvins  Dnwi^  (Wultor,  G«9ch,  d.  him. 
Utehti^  p,  244),  aiid  all  the  otbt<r  writers  who  men- 
tioii  tbe  lexjadidariB  of  C.  Oracchus  do  not  allude 
to  any  change  or  increase  in  the  number  of  sena- 
tors^ bat  merely  state  that  he  transferred  th«  judi- 
tbe  senate  to  the  equites,  who  remained  in 
lion  till  the  triboneabtp  of  Livias  Dru- 
The  latter  proposed,  that  as  the  senate  con- 
•bted  of  300,  an  equal  number  of  equites  Hhould 
b»  elected  (^tMnrlyifv)  into  iIm  MDateyand  that  in 
fiitBre  tiie  jnaieeadioiml  be  taken  firam  ddt  icmte 
of  GOO.    (Appiiin.  li.  C.  \.       ;  Aurol,  Vict,  de  Vir. 
JUuftr.  66  i  Lir.  EpU,  71.)   After  the  death  of 
Lmns  Dnumi,  Itowever,  this  law  waa  abolislied  bjr 
the  .«m'natc  itself,  on  whose  behalf  it  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  the  senate  now  again  consisted  of  300 
HMmben.   During  the  dvQ  war  between  Manns 
and  Sulla  many  vai-ancics  jiiust  have  ncnirrrd  in 
tbe  ■mail'.   Sulia  in  his  dictat<irship  not  only  hUed 
wp  iheae  vaeaariet,  but  increased  the  number  of 
senators.    All  we  knnw  of  thi^  in-Tcasc  wiiii  cer- 
tainty* is,  that  he  cauW  about  oOQ  of  the  most 
distinguished  equites  to  be  elected  into  the  senate 
(Appi;in.  n.  C.  i.  100),  but  the  real  increase  which 
he  made  to  the  nuaibcr  of  senators  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere.    It  appears,  however,  henceforth  to 
have  consisted  of  between  five  and  six  hundred. 
(Cic  ad  AU.  i.  14.)    Julius  Cacaar  aiu;mcnted  the 
ninnbar  to  900,  and  raised  to  this  even 
cnmniim  soldiers,  freedraen,  and  pefesrinL  (Dion 
Cass,  xliii.  47  ;  Suet.  Gum.  80.)    This  wrbitmri- 
ness  in  electing  unworthy  persons  into  the  senate, 
and  ef  extending  its  number  at  landom,  waa  imi- 
tated after  the  death  ef  Caesar,  for  on  one  oeeasion 
there  were  raore  than  one  thnu.sand  senator!.  (Suet 
Avff.ZS.)  Aagt»tas  cleared  the  senate  of  the  un- 
WM^K^  nMnnbein,  who  were  eontemptuonaly  called 

by  the  people  Orcini  scnatons,  reduced  its  nuinbrr 

to  600  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  14),  and  ordained  that  a  list 
ef  the  icnaten  sheald  alwaya  be  exhibited  to  public 

inspection.  (T>ion  Cfu«.  Iv.  3.)  During  the  first 
centuries  of  the  empire,  this  number  appeals,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  remained  the  same  ;  bat  aa  evarf» 
thing  dep<?nded  upon  the  will  of  the  emperor,  we 
can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  reijnlar  and  fixed 
nambcr  of  them.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  17.)  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  empire  their  nomber  was  i^atn 
very  much  diminished. 

With  respect  to  the  eligibiH^  of  persons  for 
the  senate,  as  well  ns  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  elected,  wo  must  distingui.Hh  between  the 
perieda  of  Reman  htatMy.  It  was  formerly 
opinion,  fimnded  upon  Livv  (i.  8)  and 
FeatiiS  (s.  V.  PrtuleriH  $ematores\  which  has  in 
modem  times  found  new  supporters  in  Huschke 
and  Aobino,  that  in  the  early  period  of  Roman 
histerf  the  kings  appointed  tlie  memben  of  the 
senate  at  their  own  discretion.  Niebnhr  and 
others  afier  him  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
popuhis  ef  Heme  wa<  the  real  sovereign,  that  all 
the  powers  which  the  kinirs  possessed  were  dele- 
gated (0  them  by  the  pomUas,  and  that  the  senate 
was  an  assembly  formed  m  the  principle  of  re- 
presentit;  n.  . n  that  it  represented  the  populus, 
Md  that  its  luvmben  were  elected  by  the  populaa. 
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Dionysius  fii.  14)  al.<o  .staLs  that  the  senators 
were  elected  by  the  populus,  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  describes  the  dectien  is  emmeous,  for 
hp  believes  that  the  three  tribes  were  already 
united  when  the  senate  consisted  of  only  one 
hundred  members,  and  that  the  seaaton  wew 
elected  by  the  curies.  Kiebuhr  (i.  p.  3;5n) 
thinks,  that  encii  gens  sent  its  decurio,  who  was 
its  alderman,  to  rcproeent  it  in  the  senate  ;  Giit- 
tling  (p.  161,  comp.  p.  62)  on  the  other  h.ind 
believes,  with  somewhat  more  probability,  that 
each  dcctiry  (cha  <i«ds  of  IKongraras),  which  con- 
tained either  a  part  of  one  or  parts  of  several 
smaller  gentcs,  had  to  appoint  one  old  man  by 
whom  it  was  represented  in  the  senate,  and  a 
jcnant  one  aa  eques.  This  supposition  removes 
the  ooftculty  respecting  the  deenrio,  which  has 
b«  en  pomted  out  by  Walter  (Geseh.  d.  Tiotn.  RedU^ 
p.  23^  n.  12)  ;  fiir  the  decorio  was  the  oommander 
of  a  dirisieo  ef  the  army,  and  as  snch  conid  not 
well  have  been  of  the  age  of  a  senator.  As,  ac- 
cording to  this  theoiy,  each  decuiy  or  gens  ap- 
pointed one  senator,  «Kh  cray  was  repteaented  by 
ten,  each  tribe  by  one  hundred,  and  the  whole 
populus  by  three  hundred  senators,  all  of  whom 
held  thev  dignity  ior  lifib  Bat  thW  theory  cannot 
be  accepted,  for  we  must  either  srt  nearly  all 
the  ancient  aathorities  at  defiance,  or  we  must 
acquiesce  in  the  oU  cjunion  that  the  king  ap> 
pointed  tile  senators.  The  plebeians  ns  such 
were  not  represented  in  the  senate,  for  the  in- 
stant in  which  plebeians  are  m^'ntioned  as  being 
made  senators,  as  in  the  reitni  of  Tanjuinius  Pris- 
cus  and  alter  the  abuliiiun  of  ilie  kingly  power, 
cannot  be  xcgaided  in  any  other  light  than  mere 
momrntiry  measm^  which  the  government  was 
obliged  to  adopt  for  several  rcai>on»,  and  without 
any  intention  to  appoint  representatives  of  the 
plebes.  (Niebnbr,  i  p.  526,  dec.)  The  numbers  of 
such  plebeian  senators  at  any  rate  must  have  been 
much  smaller  than  they  are  stated  by  our  anthoci* 
ties,  for  there  is  no  instance  of  any  plebeian  seiMU 
tor  on  record  anttl  the  year  489  b.  c,  when  Sparine 
Macliiis  is  mentioned  as  senator.  The  senate  it- 
self appears  to  hare  bad  some  influence  upon  the 
eleetifla  of  new  aiembeia,  inasmndi  as  it  might  laise 
objections  atrainst  a  person  elected.  (Dionys.  vii.  .'>.".) 
The  whole  senate  was  divided  into  decurics,  each 
ef  which  corresponded  to  a  caria.  When  the 
senate  consisted  of  only  one  hundred  members, 
there  were  accordingly  oniy  ten  decuriea  of  sena- 
tors ;  and  ten  senators,  one  being  taken  from  each 
decury,  formed  the  d'rcm  primi  who  represented 
the  t£u  curies.  When  subsequently  the  represent* 
atives  of  the  two  ether  tribes  were  admitted  into 
the  Senate,  the  Ramnes  with  their  decern  priini  re- 
tained fur  a  tiiuo  their  superiority  over  the  two 
other  tribes  (Dionys.  ii.  .58,  iii.  1  ;  Pint.  A  mw.  '.\\ 
and  gave  their  votes  first.  (Dionys.  vi.  84.)  The 
first  among  the  decern  primi  was  the  princepg 
tenutut^  who  was  appointed  by  the  king  (Dionji^ 
iL  12 ;  Lyd.  ds  Afsnt.  i.  19),  and  was  at  the  tama 
tiraeeastosnibis.  fpKABracnra  UoBt.]  Respect* 
ini,'  the  a;;e  at  which  a  p  rson  might  be  elected 
into  the  senate  daring  the  kingly  ptoiod,  we  knew 
no  more  Ann  what  is  indicated  by  die  name  sen»> 

tor  itself,  tliat  is,  that  they  were  persoiiH  of  ad- 
vanced age.  ( Comp.  Becker,  Jtom.  AltcrtL  voU  it* 
pt  S.  p  385,  &&) 

On  the  establishment  of  the  republic  the  elec- 
tion ef  senators  passed  from  the  bands  of  th^ 
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kin;,**  into  ihow  rvf  the  Tn.ir!«trat<*»,  the  consuls,  con- 
ftuW  triLuii««,  anti  tulMMpqueiit! V  the  cmvir^. 
U.  I  ;  Fm(.  §.9.Prmittnltmmaiort»,)  But  tho  |«wor 
of  rl#<liii!f  wnatnrs  pA«<»rsj*rd  by  the  ropulil.raji 
aagi«tr»tira  tnm  hj  no  romiu  an  nrfoitXTiry  power, 
hi  ^  mmttn  vtra  alfragr*  fakm  tnm  among 

thoM  wt^re  rqnilr*,  or  whf>m  the  pwoplt-  liad 
pcvtiomir  invettiKl  with  a  iiit^«ttaej,  m  that  in 

thi^  candidnt'-i  hr  the  tenate.  Fri.m  thi-  Y*Mr 
4^7  a,  c.  Uic  priDcep*  jMaftii  was  no  iouger 
lyahHiA  far  Uh^  hat  beooM  •  nu^utrate  ap- 
jni'.t'  il  ]<y  the  iiirliA,  atlii  the  p-iir- «  niinonim 
g?titiuia  were  Uketriae  eligibU  to  this  drguitr. 
<Ni«b«Iir,  it  fi.  119.)  It  metwwr  aiypean,  that 
all  the  nirulo  magistrates  from  tJic  ijuoi-'tors  np- 
wkrU  had  L J  nrtM  of  tbeir  office  »  ant  in  the 
■MMie.  «Uehl)M7nCiMall«Ao7«rort)ieir 
office  was  orer,  and  it  was  from  thrse  ox-niai:i»- 
trates  that  the  vacmnciea  ocauTWg  ia  tho  ttmU 
vrrrv  /renrrally  fiUH  np. 

Aftrr  the  institation  of  the  censorship,  the  oen- 
Mrs  alonf  had  the  right  to  elect  new  members  into 
the  senate  from  among  the  ex>magistraU^  and  to 
Mdade  Midi  they  deemed  unworthj.  (Zonar. 
■rii.  19;  comparf  C'r.  df  Lt^j.  iii.  1?.")  fCRv- 
BOR.]  The  excliui«>u  was  ctfir€t«d  by  situpiy 
pnisin^^  ov.-r  the  MUMM  sad  Mt  mUriag  tMn 
iiiJd  the  l:st»  "f  Rfnators,  whence  stich  mm  were 
CttlU'd  ftntetTtti  aeHulorts.  {t'cat.  s.  v.)  On  one 
mnMimay  Mcadon  the  eldest  among  the  t»- 
trv^nr^  was  invrstfnl  with  dictatorial  power  to 
elect  ucw  iTK'inhiTs  into  the  aeoate.  (Lit.  zxiu. 
22.)    The  c<  nsors  wef*  tkil,  M  At  MO  hand, 

A  in  their  elections  to  sorh  persons  as  had  '  priviirge  of  prcjiding  ni  th  uc^tins^  of  ti*  fr^. 
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'  pare  Nif'bn!tr,  n.  p.  114  ;  WaltPT,  I4i,  and 
more  especiali  v  Becker,  Le.  p.  due  ;  F.  Bit' 
inami.  />rr  /tiim  SaiaL,  pt  1 9,  Ax.)  A 
irrrk,'iil;inty  in  cWtinf  mem  ben  of  the 
commiiu^  by  AppiHs  Claodiaa  Cnooii,  wha  skcfied 
into  the  senate  mmm  of  hmitrnm  {tj^»  is.  4C; 

Aur.  VirU</e   T/r.  luu^ir.  34 >  ;  ttit  tlU  ctfi.t 

was  deciarad  ilie^i,  and  Ind  no  fnnher  c(bk> 
^[Qenceib 

Wht  n  at  I'-n^ili  all  the  state  nfEc-,-$  bad  l-^SM 
eqoaiij  accesaibie  to  tii«  pi^bciant  aod  tae  jatn* 
ciABa,  and  wWa  tha  mjyorirr  of  dBees  wm  Ul 
liy  the  f  >mKT,  their  nunibor  in  ihc  vna>  r^tmCr 
uacraued  in  proportion.  Tke  autate  itad  gni^sSn 
beoonw  m  mmah\j  m^timMiug  tht  peofk  ai 
ft>mi-  rly  It  hiul  rc'[)n-<K'nted  the  i»cpu:ui,  u.i  ct-^^ 
to  the  iast  century  of  the  irpablte  ske  ttmrfnii 
difniity  was  only  regarded  as  one  easfand  1^  A» 
p»'  -ple.  (Cic.  pro  Stjrt.  C5,  <//•  .L^.  iiL  12,  c  Tvr. 
}v.  1 1,  pro  dmaiL  56.)  Dot*  notwithsasdnf 
this  apparently  popolar  chaiacter  (d  the  msait,  H 
was  nerar  a  popular  or  democratic  aasanbh,  h: 
now  its  members  belonged  to  the  nobile^  vke 
were  as  aristocntic  as  the  patrieiani.  [>V»- 
BJI.K8.]  Tba  office  of  princess  aenataai,  whaih 
had  become  ind<'pendont  of  that  uf  ^.raetnt  axhsnici, 
was  now  givcu  by  the  censors,  aiiid  at  nrrt  shnri 
to  tbe  eldest  among  tht  ca^anaan  (LNt  xtHl  I  i  i, 
bat  afterwards  to  nnr  other  senat-rr  if13<?.-3  tlier 
ihaught  mo&t  worthy,  aiid  unltsss  tJim  «Jd  stj 
charge  to  be  nada  against  him,  he  «w  fMlairi 
at  the  next  lustntm.  This  diatrnrttrn,  \:.vrrpfj 
great  as  it  «a$,  olTarded  neub^  power  n«r  siiv*B. 
tages  (Zonar.  rii.  19),  and  did  na*  evet  aoaitr  lb 


nircad y  recMTod  tho  confidence  of  the  peo^ei  and 
OR  the  odiar,  thtf  irata  wyrewly  diiMtod  \ff  tht 

\r-x  Dnni.i  trihuniein  to  elect  "  ex  r>mni  ordine  op- 
timum quemque  cunatim.**  (Fest.  L  c)  This  ob- 
aom  Its  Chink  ^  vafcmd  hf  Nwbahr  (i  o.  527) 

to  the  time  anterior  In  the  adtnlision  of  the  c<in- 
acnpti  into  the  senate,  bot  it  evidently  belongs  tt 
a  naeh  tatar  fieriad,  uid  «aa  naaiit  tt  be  a  gnd- 

aiav  to  tlie  c.  nnors,  a*  he  hiin»elf  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged (li.  p.  408,  n.  855  ;  comnarc  Walter, 
p.  100,  n.  68).  TIm  tnia  fluntiMtd  in  tUa  la 
the  ordo  a  -rintoriut,  •'.  e.  men  w  ho  were  eligible  fi>r 
the  aeoata  from  t^  office  t^y  bad  held.  (Lit. 
xxiL  49.)  Tht  aoKimaiaii  aafMlAa  ia  ^my  diBeolt 
tn  expLiin  ;  some  belicTe  that  it  refers  to  tlie  ^t 
that  th«  atar  amators  were  only  appointed  with  the 


•f  tha  senate  iuelf  (Dionya.  vii  U  ;  Cie. 

the  HMOt  of  tht  liata& 


Pkiiip.  T.  17),  and  in 
who  represented  the  curies. 

From  the  time  that  the  cumie  magistratea  had 
the  right  to  take  their  aaata  ia  ^  senate,  wa  aiaat 

distinguish  between  two  classes  of  senators,  rix.. 
real  senators,  or  such  as  had  been  regularly  raised 
to  their  dignity  by  the  nu^istrates  i^r  the  censors, 
and  Mich  a.'*  had,  by  virtue  of  th<  nfficc  which  they 
held  or  hod  held,  a  right  to  Uike  iheir  »eats  in  the 
aaaata  and  to  speak  ( Bmttniam  diiYr«^m*tmlmtiae\ 
bnt  not  tn  vote.  ((fel!iii«.  iii- 18  ;  Fest  f . «.  .S»«aforM. ) 
To  this  ordo  seuatornis  abo  belonged  the  ponti- 
fac  MUdana  and  the  flamen  dialia.  Tho  whole 
of  these  senators  had,  as  we  have  stated,  no  right 
to  vote,  but  when  the  others  had  voted,  tliey  might 
•apofwer  join  the  eat  tr  the  other  party,  whence 
ther  were  called  nenaiorrs  ped  trii^  an  nppollati  n 
which  bad  in  former  times  been  applied  to  thuse 
*   (OdLAt.; 


which  only  belonged  1^)  tlMse  magistiaies  vs»  M 
the  right  to  conTdtttht  ataalar(0tlLiir.7;0b 

li  has  been  aoppoaed  by  Niebahr  (iii.  f- ^\ 
that  a  aaaatarial  eoNaa  tsiatod  at  Imb*  al  <k* 

commencement  of  the  gfcund  Praic  ^-ar.  Vrt  tV 
words  of  Livy  (xxiT.  1 1)  on  whidi  thii  sumsbobs 
b  Ibaadtd  aaeailt  ht  tat        to  aiait  aTsad^a 
inference.    Gtittlinp  fp.  346)  infer?  frotp.  CW-^-'*  "~ 
Fam.  xiu.  5),  that  Caeaar  was  the  but  »bo  mfi- 
taled  a  aanatofiai  eeaaaa.      the  passage  rfCaaa 
is  vtill  more  inconclusive  tliAii  that  of  Lr*7.  •a' 
we  nmy  aal^y  take  it  tor  graated  that  daraf 
whole  a£  the  tvfnblMaa  penod  at  atdi  eaaw 
existed  (Plin.  IT.  \.  xxf.  1),  althoogfc  KMtm 
naturally  alaraya  hekoBed  to  the  wealthieftdaiiet. 
The  iwalitBtioa  ef  a  eaiwtia  for  senaton  bdM^ 
altogether  to  the  time  of  the  empire.  Ao^vo 
first  fixed  it  at  400,000  seatereea,  aftrnnfdi  ia- 
creased  it  to  doidile  this  sum,  and  at  last  ff^a  • 
1,200,000  aesutwa.   Those  aaMan  s^- 
perty  did  not  amoont  to  this  aom,  rrceiTcd  pus^ 
(ram  the  emperor  to  make  it  op.    (Suet.       ^'  t 
Dion  Cau.  lir.  17,  3C,  M,  It.  ISL)  Sahaniiwuj 
it  seems  to  have  becfrnte  ctTstomary  ta  rrKo.e 
the  senate  those  who  bad   Icwt  tbri/  i^"*^'^. 
through  their  own  pradifdity  and  ricM^  if  iVf 
did  TT^t  q»:it  it  of  their  own  accord.  (Tac:L 
ii.  4o,  XI  J.  62  ;  iucu  fA,  47.)    Aiigu»*.ii<  ata, 
after  having  daivad  tiM  aanaia  ef  unworthy  t^^- 
Ixjrs,  inirodticM  r  new  and  rrammalin;  f  I'raPrt 
into  it  by  admittmg  men  from  the  mauc^  ^ 
colonies,  and  eTcn  from  the  patnaatk  (Ta*^ 
Umal.  iil  55,  xi.  25  ;  Suet.  Vesp.  ?  > 
an  iahabitant  of  a  proTince  was  honoured  ia  ^ 
r,  the  proviM  iNtt  Mid  tt  nana 
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PnrrinckU  wko  wen  made  Mautton  of 
went  to  ToMe  at  Rooief  and  witli  th«  ex- 

eeptidii  of  such  as  l>fIoiiged  tci  Sicily  or  to  Gallia 
NarUwensia,  thej  were  not  allowed  to  ricit  their 
BBKivia  QMUiliiM  witliMit  a  ipMial  penniMion  of 
the  emperor.  (Tacit  Annal.  xiL  23  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lii.  46,  Ix.  2&)  In  onikr  to  make  Kome  or  Italy 
Aclr  new  htaait^  the  ptovtneial  caadidatet  for  tli« 
•enatc  were  snhseqnently  always  expt'cli  J  to  ao- 
qaire  landed  pnmertr  in  Italy.  (Plin.  Epist.  vi. 
1 9.)  the  wImMi,  Mwaver,  the  eqdlee  lemained 
during  the  fir  t  rf^ntiirirs  of  the  empire  the  semi- 
■aritua  scnatiis,  which  they  had  also  been  in  the 
iattBr  iieriod  of  tho  wpnblic. 

As  rrsjiirds  the  ape  at  which  a  person  might  be- 
come a  aettator,  we  have  no  express  statement  for 
the  time  of  the  repttUia,  altkOUgh  it  tippaors  to 
karo  Leen  fixed  by  soiri"  rn«tom  or  law,  M  the 
aetas  sciialuria  is  frequfiitly  mcntiuued,  especially 
Aning  the  latter  period  of  the  repablic.  But  we 
may  hj  indtKtion  discoTer  the  probable  age.  We 
know  that  according  to  the  lex  anna!  is  of  the  tribune 
V  ill  ins,  the  age  fixed  for  the  quaestorship  was  31. 
(Orclli,  Onom.  TulL  voL  iii  p.  133.)  Now  as  it 
night  happen  that  a  quaettor  was  nuido  a  senator 
immediately  after  the  expiration*  of  his  office,  we 
nmv  piaaiune  that  the  earliest  i^e  at  which  a  man 
eocid  beeoRW  a  senator  was  83.  Augnstnt  at  last 
fi:cod  the  jenatorial  age  at  25  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  20), 
which  a^jpears  to  have  remained  unaltered  thnmgh- 
oBt  Ao  tuM  of  the  en|dni. 

No  senatcir  was  allowed  to  carry  on  aiiy  nier- 
caattie  business.  About  the  commencenient  of  the 
Meond  Ptittie  urar,  Mne  teaatan  appear  to  haTO 
violated  this  law  or  custom,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent lU  recurrence  a  law  was  posscd  with  the  re- 
heD»ent  opposition  of  the  senate,  that  none  of  hs 
lii'^nibers  should  lie  p<'miitted  to  possesfl  a  ship  of 
more  than  3UU  amphorae  in  tonnage,  as  this  was 
theoghC  snfficiently  laige  to  convey  to  Rome  the 
proflncc  of  their  e'='n''"i  abroad,  (hir.  xxL  63.)  It 
is  clear  however  lioia  Cicero  (e.  Verr.  t,  18), 
that  this  law  was  frecjuently  violated. 

Reijular  meeting's  of  the  senate  {M-nafus  !r<fUi' 
mus)  louk  place  during  the  republic,  find  probably 
daring  the  knigly|ieriodalso,on  the  calends,  nones, 
and  ides  of  every  month  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat.  ii.  13)  ; 
extraordinary  meetings  (aenatus  iadictus)  might  be 
convoked  on  any  other  day,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  were  atri,  and  those  oa  which  coraitia 
mere  held,  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Frai.  ii.  2.)  The  right  of 
cooTiikinp  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period  bo- 
Jaognd  to  the  kin^  or  to  his  Tio^erent,  the  costoi 
arbis.  (Damya.  ii.  8  ;  Pnakracrim  UftBi.)  Thu 
right  was  during  the  republic  transferred  to  the 
corule  magistrates,  and  at  last  to  the  tribunes  also. 
Under  tM  caipira  theeansula,  praetors,  and  tri> 
banes  continued  to  cnjov  the  same  privilege  (Dion 
Case.  IvL  47,  lix.  24  ;  Tacit  UitL  iv.  39),  al- 
thotiffa  the  enperan  alao  had  it  (Dion  Cbh.  Uii. 
1,  liv.  3.)  If  a  senator  did  not  appear  on  a  day  of 
meeting,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  for  which  a  pledge 
was  taken  (piffiieris  eaptio)  vntil  it  was  paid. 
(Gellius,  xW.  7  ;  Liv.  iii.  28  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  4, 
PkUip.  i.  6  ;  riut.  Cte.  43.)  Under  the  empire 
(ha  peoahj  lor  not  appearing  without  sufficient 
reason  was  incrt^ised.  (Dion  C^ass.  liv.  18,  Iv.  3, 
Ix.  1 1.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic  it  was 
decreed,  that  dnrinf  thawbdo  month  of  February 
tbo  BOTKite  should  L'ive  ntidienro  to  fi  rr'tLrn  anibas- 
sadurs  on  ail  da^'s  on  which  the  scuatc  could  iaw- 
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fully  meet,  and  that  no  other  matters  should  be 
diaotsied  nntil  tiieie  afiain  were  settled.  (Cic.  ad 

Q.  Fntt.  ii.  13,  ad  Fttvi.  i.  4.) 

The  otoces  whcie  the  meetings  of  the  lenata 
wwre  had  ^eaHiM,  sswiflab)  wen  always  Inaagii- 

rated  by  the  aiiprirs.  [Tk-mplum.]  The  most  ati- 
cieut  place  was  the  Curia  Host  ilia,  in  which  alone 
originally  a  •caatoNOiiiQltinn  eoold  b«  made.  Ai- 
terwaril^  h  i.vrvpr  Rcveral  temples  were  used  for 
this  purpoee,  such  as  the  temple  of  Concordia,  a 
plae*  near  the  temple  of  Baikm  [LssATva],  and 
(mo  near  the  porta  Capcna.  (Fest.  *.  v.  Scnacula  ; 
Varro,  de  iJng.  Lot.  v.  155, 166.)  Under  the  em- 
perors the  senate  also  met  in  other  places :  imder 
Caesar  the  curia  Julia,  a  building  of  initnen'se 
splendour,  was  commenced ;  but  snbseqaently  niect- 
insrs  of  the  senate  weM  not  wifreqiie&tly  hdd  in 
till'  house  of  a  consul. 

When  in  the  earliest  times  the  king  or  the  cus- 
tos  urilis,  after  oonsuliing,  the  nleasnn  of  the  goda 
by  auspices,  had  convoked  the  senate  (sntatnm 
edieere^  convoeare)^  he  opened  the  session  with  the 
words :  **  Quod  booum,  fausturo,  felix  fortunatum- 
que  sit  populo  Romano  Quiritibns,**  and  then  laid 
before  the  assembly  {re/erre,  rtlatio)  what  he  had 
to  propose.  The  president  then  called  upon  tho 
mcmbezs  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  when  the  dii» 
coMion  wBi  ever,  every  member  gave  his  vote. 
The  majority  of  votes  always  decided  a  fjurstion 
The  majority  was  ascertained  either  by  uumartUio 
or  by  rfiacMwfo,  that  is,  the  president  either  eoonted 

the  votes  (Fest.  y  v.  Xuimra),  or  the  members 
who  voted  on  the  same  side  joined  tcwcther,  and 
thus  sei^rated  fnm  thoee  who  Totea  eiberwiie. 
This  latter  method  of  voting  appears  in  later  times 
to  have  been  the  usual  one,  and,  according  to 
Capito      GtB.  ziT.  7)rt]w  only  legitfanate  method. 

[  S  K  S'  .\  T I :  sr  f  >  V  ^  T  •  L  T  r  M .  ] 

The  Buiijects  hud  before  the  senate  partly  be- 
longed to  the  internal  ai!isirs  of  the  state,  parUy 
to  legislation,  and  |>arlly  to  finance  ;  and  no  rtrea- 
sure  could  be  brought  before  the  popuhu  without 
having  previoosly  been  discussed  and  prepared  by 
the  senate.  The  senate  was  thus  the  medium 
through  which  all  aE'airs  of  tite  whole  govemnieiit 
had  to  pass :  it  considered  and  iiiCBmid  whatever 
meararee  the  king  thought  proper  to  introdooe, 
and  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  control  over 
the  assembly  of  the  populus,  which  could  only  ac. 

Xor  reject  what  tne  senate  brought  before  it. 
B  a  Icinff  died,  the  royal  dignity,  until  a  suc^ 
cessor  was  elected,  Avas  transferred  to  the  decern 
primi  (Liv.  i.  17),  each  of  whom  in  rotation  held 
thb  dignity  for  five  daya.  The  candidate  for  the 
royal  power  was  first  decided  upon  by  the  intiT- 
reges,  who  then  proposed  him  to  the  whole  senate, 
•Ml  if  tiie  Mnate  agreed  with  the  election,  the 
interrex  of  the  day,  at  the  command  of  the  senate, 
proposed  the  candidate  to  the  comitia  and  took 
thw  votes  respecting  him.  (Diooyai  ii.  £8,  iii.  36, 
iv.  40,  80  ;  comp.  Walter,  p.  25,  n.  28.)  The  will 
of  the  gods  was  then  consulted  by  the  augurs,  and 
when  the  gods  too  sanctioned  the  election  (Liv.  i. 
18),  a  second  nir^t  ting  of  the  popiilus  was  held,  in 
which  the  augurs  ann<^uuced  the  tanctimi  of  the 
gods.  Hereupon  the  king  was  lavealed  with  th* 
powers  belonging  to  his  oHice. 

Under  the  republic  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate  was  at  first  only  poiaeMed  by  the  dictators, 
praetors  or  consuls,  interreges,  and  the  pmefcctus 
urbi,  who  alio,  like  the  kings  of  former  times,  hud 
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b«*r<»rc  xh^.  iPitati'  \]u-  fithjrrtn  f<^T  deliberation. 
The  power  of  ihc  *  n;ito  u  .is  at  first  the  tame  tu 
Vid'  T  tKr  kin:^*,  if  ii  u  greater  :  it  luul  the  freneral 
triT''  of  thi-  t.nlji;i-  vel&re,  llu^  siip^TiutcniifiKc  of 
mil  nmiter*  of  rtltgioo,  the  maii^t:mi'nt  oi  af- 
fcifs  widk  ferftfni  Mtiaw  ;  Uconnnanded  the  levies 
of  tr>>nfi«,  rccul-itf'il  th**  tnTf*^  riii<l  dutir*,  aiii!  had 
ia  Bi)on  the  raMTme  conUul  oi  all  ihc  rweiiuc  aitd 
•Sfienditara.  The  or6et  in  which  the  tcnaton 
n-hik.-  :\n<\  vott  f1  u.is  (l.  tt  niilni  il  ihoir  ra;;k  ajt 
U-lonjting  to  the  majorct  or  minorc«.  (Cic  dt  He 
PM.  u.  M  :  DionTB.  tL  «9«  viL  47.)  TUt  dit- 
lincti  'ii  of  raiiV  ^mwcvrr  apyt<>ars  tn  havr  ceaaod 
after  Oie  deormvimte,  and  even  uxuier  the  decem- 
tiimte  W9  iMtve  ImneM  of  dw  MMton  apeakinf 
without  any  repMkr  nri^i-r.  CDinnyfi.  \  '\.  4,  IG,  If). 
21  ;  Liv.  iiudd,  41.)  It  i«aUo  probable  that  after 
tlw  deemriialB  vaauwi«a  in  dia  wnate  were  ^ne^ 
rally  filled  with  <-x-ni.i«'"v-'tratPs,  which  had  now 
baoMM  mare  poMctkable  aa  tlie  number  o(  nugia- 
tcaifa  fcftd  bacB  locmMd.  TIm  trib«Ma  «C  the 
peoflla  likewiw!  obtAined  aoceat  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  senate  (Li  v.  iii.  69,  vi.  ])  ;  but  they  had  no 
seats  in  it  rot,  but  sat  befbre  the  opened  daon  of 
the  mria.  (Val.  Max.  ii  2.  §  7.)  The  senate  bad 
at  first  had  the  right  to  propose  to  the  romitia  the 
candidates  for  magistracies,  but  this  right  was  now 
lort :  the  comitia  centuriata  had  become  quite  free 
hi  regard  to  elections  and  were  nr*  I  on  jrer  dependent 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  senate.  The  curies  only 
still  possoatid  tlw  right  to  sanctiao  tba  election  ; 
hnl  in  till*  vpnr  n.  r.  Cf>f>  tht'v  wrr**  compelled  to 
feaucUua  auy  tUction  of  aiagutnile^  which  the  co* 
mitia  might  make,  before  it  took  place  (Cic.  Brut. 
1 4  ;  Aiir.  l.  ^'i«  t.  .//•  Vir.  rtiistr.  'XX  „  .ind  Xh\* 
soon  after  IjecAme  iaw  bv  the  iex  Macnia.  (Orciii, 
Omm.  ToL  ui.  p.  215.)  When  at  lart  the 
rnrti  'f  no  Inn^rr  nsscmhlcd  f  ^r  this  pmptr  shnw  r  f 
power,  the  senate  atn>t  into  their  place,  and  bence^ 
mtk  in  eleetioni,  ana  aeon  after  awo  in  mattcn  of 
lt'^'i»';iti  .11  tht'  S'^nate  had  prfviiMisly  to  sanction 
whatever  the  comitia  might  decide.  (Liv.  L  1 7.) 
After  th«  lex  HoctMHM  a  deerae  of  tlw  eeadtia 
tritmta  1>c("ame  law  rvcn  without  tho  9.nu-ti«>ii  of 
the  senate.  The  original  state  of  things  bad  thus 
gradually  baeone  fe^sraed,  and  <lw  imale  had  loat 
*erj*  important  hmtn-hes  of  its  power,  uhich  had 
nt)  been  gained  bj  the  comitia  tributa.  [TuavNua 
PLKtia.]  In  its  i«latkm  to  the  oonitia  centa- 
riata,  however,  the  ancient  rules  w«n  itill  in  fimai 
as  laws,  declarations  of  war,  conclusions  of  peace, 
treaties,  Ace.  were  brought  before  them  and  decided 
by  them  on  tho  ftofamX  of  iho  aenateh  (Walter, 

J|.13>.) 

The  powers  of  the  senate  after  both  orders  were 
phMOd  upon  a  perfeet  equality  may  be  thus  briefly 

surmncd  up.  Thr  srnntc  cnnlimuHl  to  have  the 
supn'mo  ■^uprrintendetice  ir\  all  matters  of  religion 
((ir!liii«,  xiv,  7)  s  it  deteniiuinl  upon  the  manner 
in  wliieli  ft  war  w-n^  to  he  ti>iulii(t<:!<l,  what  Ifiri  ^ns 
wero  Ui  be  pUu.4?d  at  the  disp(M»al  of  a  commander, 
and  whether  new  ones  were  to  be  levied  ;  it  decreed 
into  what  provinco.^  the  consuls  and  praetors  were 
to  be  sent  [I'RovinciaJ,  and  whose  impertumwas 
to  be  proloofjod.  Tho  cwnroissioners  who  were 
gfji.  nilly  sent  ont  to  sett!)-"  tho  n'!mini.«tration  nf  n 
newly  conquered  countr)',  were  always  appointed 
by  the  senate.  (Ltv.  xIy.  17  ;  Appian.  d»  ttJL  Hisp. 
OX'ie  R.h.  Pun.  ■  S.illu.t.  .T„p.  1 H.)  All 
emtMsiics  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  or  treatiea 
With  Ibreign  atataa  were  lenl  oat  ^  the  aeaata, 
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and  such  aabaasadon  were  ireseraSy  senstet 
themaeWes  and  ten  ia  oomb^  (Polyb.  vL  13 ; 
Lir.  fomiau)  The  eeanie  alaaa  earned  on  the  v- 

potiatfons  with  forrirn  AiahaMad<«r«  i'P<-'-.'* .  ' 
(4c  c.  VulM.  15),  and  received  tL«;  cac^^^^u  J 
sah^ect  or  allied  oatieaa,  who  always  reoarded  tin- 
senate  as  thrir  ci^TTTTnon  pr-'trrtnr.    (Liv,  mx.  \(^ 
zzxiz.  3,  xiu.  U,  xltiL  2  ;  Polyb.  Lc.\  Br 
virtue  of  this  office  of  ptotettar  it  ako  leol^d  ill 
disputo^  which  miifht  ariv  xm^mg  tbsp  fpsaicspia 
and  onlonies  of  Italy  (^Dionva.  iL  1  ;  Lir.  ix.  ^ : 
Yam,  A  At  Am:  iiL9;  'Ci&  md  J«.ir.  U.dr 
Off.  i.  10\  and  punished  all  heavy  erimes  cm- 
mitted  in  Italy,  which  might  rndaayg  tJK 
p«ee and eeenntf.  (Myk^e.)  B 
itsf  lf  the  iu(lir<-s  to  whom  the  pcaetor  refcned  ia- 
portant  cases,  both  public  and  prinste,  wcic 
fram  amoof  tiie  aenalaca  (PoiyV.  «i  \J\  ad  ii 
exlraonlinaiy  ca«<s  thf  sfn.'vt'.'  apf>*iinted  *«p«sJ 
'•'^in'witf'""*  to  investigate  them  (Lir.  xxxrio.  hi, 
xxxix.  li,sL  87,  44,  &c)  ;  bnt  aaehaeMaii- 
sion,  if  thi>  rase  in  question  was  a  capital  oi!G<T 
committed  by  a  citiicn,  required  the  aiarwai  d 
the  people.    (Polyb.  ri.  16  ;  Ur.  ZZVL  SUfc^ 
When  the  republic  was  in  danger  the  seaatc  sir  s 
confer  unlimited  power  upon  the  magi»tnfin  ^5 
the  formula.     videant  coualea,  oe  ({aid  rttpa> 
lica  delriiiionii  capiat  "  (SaUnat  Cto.  '20  C&^i. 
B.  C.  L  5,  7>.  w  hich  wa*  equivaleot  ti  a  de- 
claration of  martial  law  within  the  city.  Ttti 
geoenl  can  far  the  internal  ^nd  czterBal  reiurt 
of  the  repoblic  indudcl.  as  Hcf.ire,  th<?  r«lit  ti  ex- 
pose over  the  liiiances  rt^uisite  lor  ihis*  porpss^ 
Hence  all  the  revenue  and  expcndimie  of  tki  n- 
puhlic  trere  nndor  tht*  direct  .id:nii;i«tnL' irf tb< 
&citatt\  and  the  ccnaon  and  quaestors  w^iv  ca.t' 
iu  ministere  or  apenta.  (CsNsoa  :  ^*.tsm.] 
All  the  expenses  necessary  for  iht^  wain*.:.- a-"  ^ 
the  armies  required  the  sanction  of  the  K«ue, 
fere  anythinir  coold  be  daiie,  and  it  aMhl  «M 
pn-vcnt  the  triumph  of  a  n  turning  jenml,  1)?  t*- 
fusing  to  assign  the  money  nec^iHaiy  fK^it  ijf^i^ 
▼i  1  A.)  There  are,  boweeei^  iaitaaen  d  ago^ 
triumphing  without  the  oooaoataf  lheiaal^(l^ 
iii.  6i,vii.  i7tix.37.) 

How  nanymembere  were  reqttoed  t»  WpM* 
in  order  to  consiituti-  a  legal  meeting  i*  Bn«rts». 
thoogh  it  appears  that  there  existed  towe  rf**" 
tione  on  thie  point  (Lir.  xxxriil.  44.  xxss>4: 
Cie.  od  Fmm.  viiL  5  ;  Fest  s.  r.  S%men\  ^ 
there  Is  one  instance  on  record,  in  which  at  kea 
one  hundred  senators  were  required  to  be 
(Lir.   xxxix,   18.)    The  pr^idiBf  Biasutnte 
opened  the  business,  nnd  as  the  smatort  ut  in 
following  order, — phnc^ps  seuauia,  eowBlon*, 
soril,  praetorii,  ardilieit,  ^bunicsi,  qeaMoni,  —  ^ 
i«  rrunnil  to  grippr^e,  that  thin*  wptp  siked  tk« 
opinion  anil  voted  in  the  sajuc  ordsf.  (^a*'** 
$emk!i<i>iin  •iintrr,  Cic.  PhiJtp.  v.  17,  iii'- 
a<l  Atl.  xii.  21.)    Towards  tho  ••nd  of  tK"  r-"^^ 
the  order  iu  which  the  question  ww  put  ^  ^ 
senaton,  appears  to  have  depended  npon  t^ 
crttionof  the  prcsiJini;  consul  (VarnvaptC*"-"*- 
7 ),  who  called  upon  each  member  by  prao«u)^ 
hie  name  (neoMun,  Cie.  a  Tem  U,  €4>  hrtk 
tuually  began  with  tho  princfps  su-nauti  'X'<^ 
Se«L  32),  or  if  conaules  dcaignati  wer^  n^'-' 
with  them.    (SaHait,  Ott.  M  ;  Appian.  B.  C 
ii.  5.)    The  ciinsu!  ccm-rilly  n^-.-n--  il  .vl  j^' 
round  the  same  wdcr  iu  which  h«  had  coou!!^^ 
OQ  the  fine  «f  Jamury.  (Soak  Cbei^  ^ 
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^ieruitor  Vklion  cnlled  \ipr,n  to  tiprrik  nii>;Tit  Jo  so  at 
full  length,  and  cvcu  uuruducf  subject*  imt  directly 
connected  with  the  p«)int  at  iuue.  (Cic  de  Ley. 
iiL  18  ;  Oelliua,  ir.  10  ;  Tacit  Annal.  ii.  38,  xiii. 
89 ;  «»npare  Cic  Philip,  vii.)  It  dqiendcd 
upon  the  pmident  which  of  the  opiniona  exprcsaed 
be  woald  pat  to  the  Tote,  and  which  he  wonhl 
pass  owr.  (Potrb.  zxxiii  1  ;  Cfe.  ad  Pam.  i  % 
X.  12;  Capsi.  fi.  C.  i.  2.)     Those  men  who  were 

not  jet  real  aeaatora,  but  bad  only  9,  aeat  in  the 
■WMte  OB  Mvount  of  the  office  they  held,  or  had 

held,  had  no  right  to  vote  (Ofllins  xiii.  H.)  When 
a  Senataacaofultuin  was  paaacd,  the  oomnUa  ordered 
it  tobe  written  down  hr  »  cleric  tn  the  firaeence  of 

pomo  soti.'it-ir!*,  csiK^cially  of  tlmso  who  had  hoen 
nici^t  iiuerrstfd  m  it  or  moat  active  in  bringing  it 
nbout.  (Polyb.  \'u  13;  Cm.  tie  Oral,  i'tu  2,  ad 
J-'ttrn.  viii.  H.^l  [?KNATt'sroN'st'i,Tt'M.]  A  meet- 
ing of  tiie  senate  was  not  allowed  to  bo  hold  he- 
me sunrise  or  to  be  pnlnnged  after  nmtet  (V'arro, 
ap.  (7<!l.  !.  r.)  :  on  CTtrnnrdinnrr  pmri^nrif^s,  how- 
cvfr,  thi*  regulation  was  set  ai*idf,  (Dion^s.  iii. 
1  r ;  Macrob.  Sat.  L  4.) 

Durin'4  t!u'  latti^r  part  of  tlic  ropuhlir  thr  ^f^riatc 
was  dcgradi'd  in  variims  ^^ays  by  JSuUu,  Ciie^ur, 
•od  ethers,  niid  <>ii  ina<iy  occasions  it  was  only  an 
inatnunent  in  the  hands  of  the  mm  in  power.  In 
thia  way  it  became  prepared  fur  the  despotic  go- 
TCfoment  of  the  emperors,  when  it  was  altogether 
the  creature  and  obedient  instnimont  of  the  prin- 
ftpe.  The  emperor  himself  was  gciierally  also 
princepa  senatus  (Dion  Ca'<.s  liii.  1,  Ivii.  8,  Ixxiii. 
h)t  and  bad  the  pow<:r  of  conroking  both  ordinary 
and  eTtnuwdinarr  meetings  (Dion  Com.  Iit.  8; 
Lex  de  inipcrio  Vcsjvis.),  althfiiu'h  the  consuls, 
praetors,  and  tribunes,  continued  to  have  the  same 
right.  (Tadt  A&f.  vt.  S9;  Dion  Com.  hi.  47,  Itx. 
2t,  l)c.  IG.  5lC.)  Tho  ordinary  mct-tings  according 
to  a  regulation  of  Augustus  were  held  twice  in 
warf  month.  (Snet.  Aug,  S5 ;  Dion  Cass.  It.  8.) 
A  fu!!  ass<  niWy  roquirod  the  presence  of  at  h  ast 
4U0  members,  but  Augustus  himself  aficrw^»rtis 
modified  this  rale  aeeording  to  the  difference  and 
importnnce  of  the  subjects  which  mitjht  bo  bronpht 
under  discussion.  (Ditm  Cass.  liv.  35,  Iv.  3.)  At 
a  later  period  we  find  that  peventy  or  even  fower 
senators  roTistitnted  an  assembly.  (Lamprid.  Al. 
Sever.  I G.)  The  regular  president  in  the  assembly 
was  a  consul,  or  the  emperor  himself,  if  he  was 
invested  with  the  consiilsriip.  (Plin.  Epist.  ii.  11, 
Panatyr.  76.)  At  exlraurdiiiary  meetings,  the  person 
who  convoked  the  senate  was  at  the  $anu>  time  its 
president  The  emperor,  however,  even  when  he  did 
sot  preside,  had  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  tribune, 
the  right  to  introduce  any  subject  for  discussion, 
and  to  make  the  senate  decide  npon  it.  (IMon  Cesa. 
liii.  82 ;  Lex  de  imperio  Veepns.)  At  a  later 
period  thiji  right  was  expressly  and  in  propor  fonn 
conferred  upon  the  emperor  under  the  name  of  ju* 
ntaHmit,  and  aocoHingly  as  he  obtained  the  right 
t<:>  iiitriMliKe  tliroo  or  more  snl'jects,  the  jus  was 
cnlied  jut  tertiae^  quariaCy  quiniac,  d'C  rdationit. 
(Vopiac  Pnb.  13;  J.  ChfMtoL  Pgrim.  5,  M.  An- 
tontK.  fi;  I^miprid.  .4/.  5iT.  1.)  Th  •  emporor  in- 
troduced his  proposals  to  the  senate  in  writing 
(emlb,  fthflbs,  epitloh  prAMifw),  which  was  rend 
in  the  senate  by  one  of  his  rjnne^tor*.  f  Dion  Cass, 
liv.  25,  Ix.  2;  SueUAuij.  Ho,  JUt  6;  Tacit  y< 
xtI.  27 ;  Difr.  1. lit  1 .3.  s.  1.  H 3  and  4.)  [ <  )k a 
TioNRs  PniNTrri'M.]  Thf  pmrtorH,  that  thfv 
migbt  not  be  inferior  to  the  tribunes,  likewise 
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'  rrrrlrod  the  rns  rplationi;*.  (Dion  Ciua.  Iv.  3.)  The 
I  iiiutie  uf  cotiductiug  the  business,  and  ihu  order  in 
j  which  the  senators  were  called  npnn  to  vote,  re* 
mained  on  the  whole  the  kitup  as  under  the  rcw 
public  (Ptin.  fjptW.  viii.  i4,  ix.  13);  but  when 
magistratee  wete  to  be  elected,  the  senate,  as  m 
^Dnner  times  the  oomitia,  gave  their  vntrs  in  secret 
with  little  tablets.  (Plin.  A>s<.  iii.  20,  xi.  j.) 
The  transactions  of  the  senate  were  from  the  tiraa 
of  Cat'sar  legistered  by  deriu  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  under  the  ntperiniendence  of  a  senator. 
(  Snet.  riici.  20,  Amff.36  ;  Tacit,  Ann'il.  v,  4,  (Vc. ; 
Sport  Hadriam^  3  }  JMon  Cass.  Ixxviii.  22.)  In 
eases  which  icqtdred  secrecy  {lemc^mtmmdhm 
Uicitum'),    the    senators   thenuelvei  ttd  ai 

clerks.  (CopitoL  Gord,  20.) 

As  the  Roman  empeter  eoncentiated  in  his  own 
pi^rson  all  the  fvjwcrs  which  had  formerlv  1 
puw»e.s>ved  \,y  the  Several  magistrates,  and  without 
limitatiiin  or  responsibility,  it  is  dear  Aet  the 
i«enatc  in  its  adininij^tmtlvc  powers  was  dependent 
u^>oii  tlie  enip«rur,  who  Q)i<.'ht  avail  himself  uf  its 
roniiMils  ornot,  just  as  he  pleased.  In  the  reign 
"f  Tiiierins  the  election  of  nia^istrates  was  tmn»- 
tcrred  fram  the  people  to  the  *cnate  (Veil,  Pat  ii. 
124  ;  Tacit  AtinaL  i  16  ;  Plin.  EjnM.  iii.  20,  vi* 
19),  which,  however,  ^-as  enjoined  to  take  especial 
notice  of  those  candidates  who  were  recommended 
to  it  by  the  emperor.  This  regulation  remained, 
with  a  short  interruption  in  tho  reign  of  Caligula, 
down  to  the  third  century,  when  we  find  that  the 
princeps  alone  exercised  the  right  of  appointing 
magistrates.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  14.  s.  1.)  At  the  de- 
mise of  an  emperor  the  seoace  had  the  ri^rht  to 
appoint  his  successor,  in  case  no  one  had  been 
nominated  by  the  emperor  himself;  but  the  seuato 
Iwd  in  vety  rare  easee  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
this  riifht,  ns  it  was  ustirp<'d  by  the  soldier^.  The 
aeinrium  at  first  still  ctmtinaed  nominally  to  be 
mder  the  eoBtrel  of  the  senate  (Dion  Cms.  liii  18, 
22),  but  the  emperors  gradually  took  it  under  their 
own  exclusive  management  (Dion  Cass.  IxxL  33; 
Vopisc.  Aur^.  9,  12,  20),  and  the  senate  retained 
nothing  but  the  administration  of  the  funds  of  the 
city  {area  puLUixi  \  which  were  distinct  both  £rom 
the  aerariura  and  from  the  fis^-us  (Vo}iisc  AmtA. 
20,  4.V).  and  the  right  of  iiiL'  it.s  opinion  npon 
cases  connected  with  the  bbcai  law.  (Dig.  49.  tit 
14.  s.  15  and  42.)  lis  right  e(  coining  money 
was  limited  by  Atiijustn?  to  copper  coins,  and 
cca&cd  altogether  m  the  reign  of  Gallienua.  ( Eck- 
hel,  D.  N.  Proltff.  e.  18b)  Angostas  ordained  that 
no  accusations  should  any  longer  be  brought  befaro 
the  comitia  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  40),  and  uisteod  of 
them  he  raised  the  senate  to  a  high  court  of  justice, 
anon  which  ha  conferred  the  rijg|fat  of  talcing  eog' 
nnuies  of  eapHal  olfeneei  eommitted  hy  senators 
(Dion  Cass.  hi.  31,  &c.  ;  Suet  Calii.  2  ;  Tacit. 
AnnaL  xiiL  44;  CopitoL  M.  Amtoaim.  10),  of 
crimes  agahist  tlw  state  and  the  pensn  of  the  em- 
perors (Dion  Cass.  Iii.  15,  17,  22,  Ix.  KJ,  IxxvL 
8  i  Suet  Aa^.  66  ;  Tacit.  Anna/.  iiL  49,  &a),and 
of  crimes  eommitted  by  the  provindal  magMtratee 
in  the  administration  of  their  provinces.  Tho 
senate  might  also  receive  appeals  from  other  courts 
(Suet  Arm,  17;  Tacit  .rl««<i/.  xiv.  28;  Cftpitol. 
Af.  An(',uin.  10;  Vopisc.  Frob.  13),  whereas,  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  ap- 
pe.ll  from  a  sentence  of  the  senate.  (I>ion  OMk 
liv.  in  ;  Di^r.  4,n.  tit.  2.  s.  1.  §  •-'.)  The  princeps 
sometimes  referred  coses  wlucb  were  not  conbiined 
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IB  the  Mhvn  catCfOTie*,  ot  wltkh  he  inigUt.  liavc 
dwriMlad  llhMflf,  to  the  wnate,  or  rrqaestcd  iu  co- 
operation. (Suet  C!uh>l.  1  4.  1  .''i.  .V,  rrt,  15,  lM>}»it- 
8«  &c.)    Rfaportiiyi  the  provmoet  of  the  aenate  •«« 

I'lloriKCtA. 

When  C<}T)ttantinop!e  wng  mad*.'  the  »«-niid 
capital  of  the  empire,  Coaitantioe  uMtitotcd  alto  a 
■aeaod  auMto  in  tluacil7<8aMnamfi.9;  Etetrjji. 

dr  ifrti.  r50),  iifKiii  which  .Tuliiiii  r(>ii'"t'rrf<l  ull 

the  phvilcgca  ol  the  aenale  of  Home.  ^Zomio.  iii. 
II  I  UbML  OmL  mi  flmdoa.  &  ^  m,  ad. 
Mi>r.  11.)  IV>lh  ihr^f  Miiatos  wrre  still  fonu  timr* 
canaulied  bj  the  emperon  io  aa  onUio  upon  luat- 
tm  of  %iiliitio«  (Cad.  Tbaod.  «.  tiLS.  a.  14  ; 
bymauch.  I-:puL  x.  2.  28  ;  Cod.  1.  tit.  14.  3) : 
the  •ctmtc  of  Constantinople  retained  its  share  in 
l^fklatioii  down  to  the  ninth  omtnty.  (Nor.  Lmki. 
78.)  Ka4:b  senate  also  continued  to  Im-  n  high 
court  of  justice  to  which  the  emperor  referred  im- 
portant criminal  cases.  (Amm.  Marc  zxriiL  1. 
2:;  ;  Svmmaeh.  ir.  5  ;  Zoiim.  r.  II,  M.) 

Capital  f>fTone^9  committrd  by  si-naturi,  hnwpvfr. 
BO  longer  aauc  uuJcr  thea  junsdiili  ii,  lal  either 
Mdar  that  of  the  gorcmors  of  pmTiuce%  or  of 
the  pre'prts  of  the  tv*o  cities.  (Walter,  p.  S^>7, 
Ac.)  Civki  cn.v^s  <>!  viiatuns  likewise  beloi^cd  t« 
the  furum  of  th<^  pmrfi-etus  orbu  (Cod.  Sk  ttt  24. 
a  3  ;  S\  rumath.  K/»!j.  x.  fif>.)  The  smntorial 
digrutj  vnm  now  obtained  br  descent  (Cod.  Theod. 
6.  tit.  2.  s.  2  ;  12.  tit.  1.  s.  58 ;  CWariodar.  Vmnar. 
iii.  R\  .lu  l  hy  having  heKl  certiiin  offices  at  the 
court,  or  it  was  granted  as  an  especial  laTour  bj 
the  empeiw  <»  iIm  pmpmA  of  th*  Mania  (Cod. 
Thtol.  I.e.:  Symmach.  r:pfst.  x.  2.^.  IIH.)  To 
be  made  a  senator  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest 
lieiiom  that  eoold  be  aoMfamd,  tad  waa  more 

viilin'l  lliati  in  the  tinus  of  the  republic  ;  but  its 
burdens  were  tery  heavy,  for  not  onlv  had  the  seim- 
ton  to  {pre  public  games  (Sjmmacb.  EpuL  z.  25. 
2<0»  to  make  magnificeut  pri-*«.'tit»  to  the  eni|MTors 
(Cod.  Theod.  &  tiu  2.  a.  6),  and  m  times  of  need 
extfaardinarf  denatiaiw  to  tbe  people  (Zosim.  r. 
4 1  ;  Sjmroach.  Ep.  ri.  1 4, 26,  vii.  68),  but  in  ad- 
dition thej  bod  to  pay  a  peculiar  tax  npon  their 
landed  property,  which  called  /oUit  or  ffUda. 
(Zoiim.  ii.  32 ;  Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  2  ;  STIUIMdl. 
Epiii.  iv.  61.)  A  senator  who  had  no  landed  pro- 
perty was  tnxed  at  two  foUcs.  (jCod.  Theod.  6. 
tit  2.  s.  2,  6.  tit.  4.  s.  21.)  It  mt  lIunfiMre  only 
the  wv.ihhiest  persnns  of  the  empin»,  no  matter  to 
what  piirt  uf  it  they  belongeti,  that  could  aspire 
to  tb«  d^ity  of  senator.  A  lilt  «f  tham,  together 
with  an  account  of  their  property,  was  laid  iK-foro 
the  emperor  crery  three  months  by  the  prefect  of 
the  city.  (Symmacb.  x.  66,  &c.)  Down  to  the 
time  (if  Ju-un'aii  the  consuls  were  \hc  prrsidfuts 
of  the  senate,  but  from  this  time  ilw  iinicfectus 
iirbi  always  predded.  (Gad.  Theod.  8.  cii.  8  a.  1 ; 
Nnv.  Instit.  6*2.) 

It  now  remains  to  mention  some  of  the  distinc- 
tiona  and  privilegee  enjoyed  by  Roman  leoalon: 
1.  Thf  tuiiira  with  a  brnad  purple  ?lripc  {lafus 
davm)  iu  front,  which  was  woven  in  it,  and  not  as 
ia  eoBimonly  beliered  aewed  Qpott  H.  (Acren.  ad 
Hvrat.  Sal.  L  5.  35  ;  compare  L  fi.  ;  Quinctil. 
sL  8.)  2.  A  kind  of  short  boot  with  the  letter  C 
on  the  front  of  the  foot  (Jut.  tu.  192 ;  Cic.  Pkd, 
xiii.  l.*).)  Tliis  r  is  pencrallr  Riippos«>d  to  inran 
centum^  and  to  refer  to  the  original  number  of  100 
(dmAim)  lamtmi.  8.  The  right  of  fitting  is  the 
tfthmtiB  m  tha  tbentns  and  aavUtbentrea.  This 


distmction  was  £ixst  procured  for  toe  iMuuoia  taj 
Scipio  Afrkanos  Major,  194  B.C.  (liT.  xzzxv.  M  ; 
Cic.  /»rv  C'urni.  47.)  The  same  h  c  iviir  -»  (panird 
to  the  senatm  iu  the  reign  of  CtaadiBsatthegaassa 
inthedrcoa.  (SoeC  OradLSl  t  Dian  Cm.  lz.7.) 
4.  Oil  a  certain  day  in  the  year  a  sacrif.ce  ▼  ii  u^- 
fered  to  Jupiter  in  the  captttil,  and  on  tka  rinraiiiii 
the  awaton  afana  hB4  •  feaat  m  Che  lafhsl ;  ihs 
riu'ht  was  Ciilted  the /a*  pmbiiee  'j^amlj.  lO-eOL-^ 
xu.  S  ;  SaeL  Awg.  35w)  5.  The  jut  iiktr^ 
Umma,   [LaoartTa,  mfr  jCaem.]  [L.-^*] 

SENATUSCONSULTCM.  Tr.  hb  ecaaaa- 
tion  of  thefoonal  parts  of  the  Jna  CitU^  Oioeps  ia* 

clnd«SeMtnic»Mlto.<7V>&-)  HommmI^ 

pruperly  so  called  were  enacted  in  the  reig£  «f 
Anguatoi,  aod  Legea,  pr^teriy  so  called,  ««fi* 
made  etcn  afttf  his  time.     [Lxx.]     U  was 
under  Augustus  however  that  the  SenCaaMi* 
sulta  began  to  take  the  place  of  L^ea  prapo^ 
so  called,  a  change  which  is  also  indicated  by  th« 
fiftct  that  until  bis  time  the  ScBBtanoonsvlta  vns 
not  de>i^matf<i  either  by  the  najises  <  f  t l^i' C 
suls  or  by  aijy  other  persoaai  naaic,  k  m  as  'rt 
hare  eridence.    But  from  that  time  we  fad  Al 
Si  natnsconsult;i  designated  either  by  :hf  rsrr;-  «f 
the  Consuls,  as  Apnmi;uium,  ^>ila3r..j.:LUia,  or  inA 
the  BMM  af  tlto  Caesar,  as  Claudianum,  Net«Bia> 
num  ;  or  ther  nrp  dcsiiriiated  its  luaJe  **  sB^t-^" 
or  ^  ex  auctontate  Hadnaiti,"  dec,  or  **  ad  mi' 
tionem  Hadriani,''  &c    The  wtmm  of  the  8cart»- 
coiisultutn  Macedonianmi  ia  aa  tiirrptiiw,  m  nB 
afterwords  appear. 

Many  Senataeeoamltn  wen  wwrted  a.tfe 
TlejiublicAti  period,  and  some  of  them  •"er.  lars  b 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  th««ifh  some  mritTx 
writan  hare  denied  tida  penitso*.   Bat  the  ofir 
iiion  of  those  who  deny  tho  i.-i:'-*''ative  power  flf 
tiic  Sciuate  during  the  KepubUcan  period  is  ^ 
posed  by  facta.   An  attompt  hna  aooMtinHa  hM 
made  to  suppitrt  it  by  a  pwi^sase  of  T.k.  ;t,l•^  *  ts« 
pnmum  e  ciuupa  Coaiitia  ad  patr<«  tra&^aU  foM," 
Ann.  I  15),  a  pasMige  vUch  «oly  idieft  tedbi 
elections.    It  is  difficult  however  to  detenoiac  hsv 
far  the  legislative  power  of  the  Senate  ertrtidci 
A  recent  writer  (Walter,  G<:9ekieku  df*  fSm. 
lieehfa,  437,  1st  ed.)  obfervca  **  that  the  Sroas- 
consulta  were  an  important  soorce  of  lav  kf  mt' 
um  which  conoecnod  administration,  the  nsia- 
tenance  of  Rdigion,  tbe  suspension  or  WftA  sf 
laws  in  thp  ca^e  of  tjr^nt  pTibtic  n^f*^*'tr,  the 
rights  of  the  Aeniriiim  and   the   P;iU;ciiiii.  ll* 
treatment  of  the  Itall^.^ni  and  the  Protiocisk* 
(Liv.  xivi.  .'?4,  xk\\k.  \  xli.  U.)     The  f.!!-^iRr 
arc  insLauccs  of  S^iiatusoonsuita  under  Uut  Re- 
public :  a  SenatusconsnltniB  **  an  tfu'a  in  vbs 
^ejwlifftnr  ;  "  the  St,M!atu9cnnsultnn5  d,.'  Ru/ii-ii- 
iibus  hereafter  more  partkula^ly  mentKM.cJ ,  ^ 
SeiMtusconcnltom  da  ilbertinorum  tribn  (Ur.xlr. 
15)  ;  a  Senatusconsidtnm  do  Macedonia  (I.t..  ilf- 
1  b) ;  a  be nu lu*coiia u i turn  de  Sumlibus  at  the  Meg»- 
lenea  ludi  (Oeli.  iL  3«>t  n  SmtaiwiBll— 
•*  no  homo  ImmoLaretur"  (Plirx.  ff.  \.  xxi.  1) :  i 
Senatusconsultiun  de  provmciis  Qoac^ontf;  * 
Senatmeananitan  nnde  M.  INdHo  CSerae  » 
fen^nte  to  the  effrct,  **  ut  Icgatioimm  libennis 
tempus  annuum  caset ; "  various  SenatasoBasaiia^s 
collegiis  diaaolrendis ;  an  old  SeaatosesMvlnm 
**  Seiiatufk'onsuIt'iTii  votU'«  r.e  liceret  Afr  raas  (4e»- 
tuts)  in  ItoJiara  adrehore,*'  which  was  sa  be  t*- 
pealed  by»  PlehiMllnm  proposed  by  Ck  Aafdn^ 
TrilnuMU  Plebii,  Ihai  the  tavonatian 
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fose  of  the  Circentes  was  made  legal  (Plio.  H. 
-viiL  17);  an  old  8enatT»c<mwritutB  hf  wMch 

**  <inacsti.)  (wn-omw)  in  caput  domini  prohibcbn- 
tsr  ^  (Tacit.  Aim.  u.  30),  a  rule  of  lav  which 
Cieera  ipn  Mtbrn.  33)  reHnrt  to  Mom  m  ito  i 
foundation.    From  those  insLincts  of  Scnntoacoo-  i 
■ulla  Btode  in  ihe  liiipuhlican  period  we  may  col- 
lect in  a  general  way  the  kind  of  matter*  to  which 
this  fomi  of  lei^ifel.Ht'nn  applied.    The-  ron<^titiition 
the  Senate   was  such  as  to  gnuluiiiiy  bring 
widisii  tti  '  -iphere  of  its  legislation  all  matters  that 
pertained  to  religion,  police,  administration,  pro- 
vinctal  mailers,  and  all  fon  ign  relations.    And  it  ; 
Man  that  the  power  of  the  Senate  had  so  for  in> 
creased  at  the  time  of  the  accessioa  of  Augustus 
that  it  was  no  great  change  to  make  it  the  only 
legislating  body.    Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2), 
though  his  histoTMil  «ivid«M«  ia»t  b«  xvouvmI  ^ 
with  eatitno,  statM  iIm  matler  in  »  wi^  which  ' 
is  generally  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise 
knew  of  the  progrew  of  Senatorial  legislation: 
^  At  the  pfeba  foond  it  diftnlt  to  aaembK 
il  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  administra- 
lim  of  the  State  came  to  the  Senate:  thus  the 
Sooito  began  to  set,  and  whtltvw  the  Senate  bad 
determined  {mnsiltuisict)  was  ohscnrcd  (obaervo- 
batitr\  and  a  law  so  made  is  called  Seiiatuscnn- 
Mtltnm.** 

A  Senatti^.^rtn^ultum  was  so  named  because  the 
Cansol  {tfrn  rxtulit)  was  said  Seoatom  consulere :  ^ 

Marciva  L.  F.  &  PMtmivi  L.  F.  Cos  Senatrm 
CoiiAolvermt."  (Scnatusconcnl'nr!-!  dc  Bacchana- 
lihu^)  In  the  Scitatusconsultuuj  Do  Philusupbis  et 
De  Rhetoribus  (QelL  xr.  1 1),  the  Praetor  **  con> 
suluit.**  In  the  enacting  part  of  a  Lex  the  Popolos 
was  said  "jubere,"  and  in  a  Plubiscitum  "scire  :  " 
m  •  SMMMMOQSoltum  the  Senate  was  said  ^  cen- 
sere  :  **  **  De  BacchanalibTs,  &c.,  ita  exdeioradym 
censTerc.**  (S.  C.  de  Bacch.)  In  the  Senatosoon- 
sulta  of  the  time  of  Augustus  cited  hy  Frontinus 
(is  Aquatindikiu  Ramat^  ii.),  the  phrase  which 
nHowa  eensnem  **  ii  aometfanea  ''pbweft  Iraie 
ordini."  In  Tacitus  the  verb  "  ccnserc  "  is  also 
imdied  to  the  pecscm  who  made  the  moti<m  £ar  a 
SanataMonmltiiiD.  (if  an.  it.  20.)  SooMtimM 
the  terra**  arbitrari'*  is  used  (Dig.  10.  tit  Is.  2); 
and  Ciaius  (L  4),  writing  under  the  Antonines  ap- 
pliea  to  tlio  Seoataa  tbo  tenna  wliieh  cH^ginally 
deDOtcd  the  Icgjilative  power  of  the  PopuUu : 
*^  Senatus  jubet  aique  constituit ;  tdqne  legis  vicem 
oplinet,  qmmvis  fuit  qtuiesitum.*^  Habere  M>ua- 
tum  "  is  to  hi.ld  a  meeting  of  the  senate.  When 
Cn.  Ponipcius  was  elected  consal  fur  the  first  time, 
his  friend  M.  Varro  wrote  for  his  use  a  troUise 
"  de  Senatu  hal>endo  consulendoque."  A  St-natns- 
oonsuUum  madti  before  the  rising  or  after  the  ^ut 
ting  of  the  stm  was  not  valid.    (Gcliius,  xiv.  7.) 

The  mode  in  which  the  legislation  of  the  Senate 
was  conducted  in  the  ImperiaJ  period  is  explained 
in  the  article  OKATiONBa  Principvm. 

Ctrtatn  lorms  wcto  obwrrcd  in  drawing  up  a 
Sanatnamnnlturo,  of  wbieh  then  is  an  example  in 
Cicero  {ad  Fam,  viii.  8):  "  S.  C.  AuctoriLites 
(Cor  this  is  the  right  readii^}  Pridie.  Kal.  Octob. 
in  Aade  Apollinis,  seribende  adfucnmt  L.  Domi- 
tin-iCu.  T'lliiii  Ali''iiM!,-irl)iis,  &c.  Quod  M.  Mai  cal- 
lus (Joosul  V.  F.  (t«r6a  /text)  de  piov.  (Jons.  D.  E. 
R.  I. a  (A  M  ffvllB  CHuamut  IM,  Ae.\*  The  pre- 
amble of  the  SenatTUconsultum  Ar.  f?  i  c^innalibus 
IB  aimiJar,  but  tbo  naaifla  of  the  consuls  cuuie  at  the 
beginning  and  tlw  won!  ia^coniolvsrvst:**  the 


date  and  place  are  also  given ;  and  the  names  of 
Ihooe  qui  aeribnido  adibainit  (SC.  ARF.  in  tb« 

Inscription).  The  names  of  the  persons  who  wero 
witnesses  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  Souatuscon-i 
Mdtiini  wm  cdled  the  auctoritates,"  and  these 
auctoritatea  were  cited  a.s  evidence  of  the  fact  of 
the  persuus  uamcd  lu  them  baviiig  been  prcscQt  at 
the  drawing  up  of  the  S.  C.  (**  id  quod  in  aucto> 
ritatibus  pnu'scriptis  eTtnt,"  Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  2)  ; 
from  which  passage,  and  irom  another  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  V.  2  ;  illud  S.  C.  ea  pniaacriptione  est  **) 
in  which  Cicero  refers  to  his  name  being  found 
among  the  auctoritatcs  of  a  S.  C.  as  a  prouf  of 
his  fncndship  to  the  person  whom  the  8.  C.  00D> 
cemed,  it  is  certain  that  praescribo  in  ita 
various  forms  is  the  proper  readin(r  in  these  Sena- 
tusconsulta,  (Com^iare  the  similar  use  of  Prae- 
.scriptio  in  Bomaa  Pleadiop  [PraksckiptioJ.) 
Thno  am  be  no  doubt  that  eeitain  persons  were 
required  to  be  present  "  ^:Tibendo,"  lint  others 
might  assist  if  they  chose,  and  a  person  in  this  way 
might  testify  his  regard  for  another  en  behalf  of 
whom  or  with  reference  to  whom  the  S.  C.  was 
made.  (**  Cato  autem  et  schbendo  adfoit,'*  Sue. 
Cic;  otf  iflf.  Til  1.)  BMid«t*th«  pbnue  **ieii- 
bendo  aderse,"  then;  are  **rsse  ad  .«  r;l .  nriiun  ** 
(CiccK^  Ati,  i.  1^),  and  **  poni  ad  scnbendam  ^ 
(as  to  which  see  the  curiotu  passage  in  Cicero,  od 
Fam.  ix.  15).  When  a  S.  C.  was  made  on  the 
motion  of  a  poson,  it  wm  said  to  be  made  in 
sententiMB  ^ns.**  If  the  S-  C  was  carried,  it  waa 
written  on  tabl- 1^  nnd  placed  in  the  .\erTiri  nn  :  the 
S.  C.  dc  ZkcctKutulibus  provides  that  it  shall  be 
cut  on  a  bronze  tablet,  Init  tliia  was  for  the  ptir- 
pise  of  its  being  put  up  in  a  public  place  where  it 
could  be  read  (vtiei/iiaUvtned  gnotder  potisU). 

The  Senatusconiulta  were  origiiully  intniated 
to  the  core  of  the  tribunes  and  the  acdiles,  but  in 
the  time  of  Augnstoi  the  quaestors  had  the  care  of 
them.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  86,  and  the  note  of  Rei- 
mama.)  Under  the  bter  emperoca  the  Senatoa* 
eanndtn  *^4IQMI  nd  principes  peitiadMnt,**  were 
preserved  in  **  UbR  dqibnntini.**  (Vopiicniy 
TueUuttcB.) 
A  meaanre  wbieb  waapnqweed  u  a  Senataseon* 

BuUum  might  be  stopped  by  the  Intercessio  of  the 
Tribunes,  and  provision  was  sometimes  made  for 
ftirtber  {mtceeding  in  aoeh  cue :  **  li  qnia  boie 
senatusconsulto  intercesserit  senatui  placere  aui-to- 
ritatcm  pcrscribi  (praescribi)  et  dc  ea  re  ad  sena- 
tarn  popnlnnuine  raeni*  (Gc  ad  fkmt.  TiiL  8.) 
This  explains  one  meaning  of  Senatns  anctoritas, 
which  is  a  Senatusconsulttun  which  has  been  pro- 
posed and  not  carried,  and  of  iriiich  a  record  waa 
kept  with  the  "  nnctoriUitcs  conim  qui  stribendo 
adfuerunt"  In  uno  {uu&age  Cicero  calh  a  S.  (X 
which  had  failed  owing  to  an  Intercessio,  an  Ane* 
toritas  {ad  Fam.  i.  7).  One  meaning  of  Auctoritaa 
in  fact  is  a  S.  C.  proposed,  but  not  yet  carried  ; 
and  this  agrees  with  Livy  (ir.  57)  :  **  Si  quis  in- 
tercedat  Su>»  auctoritnte  ee  fore  contentom*"  If 
Senatue  anetoritaa  oemnonally  appmrs  to  be  used 
as  equivalent  to  Senatusconsultum,  it  is  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  word,  bat  one  which  presents  no 
diffiealty  if  we  eeniider  Aat  the  names  which  d^ 
iiute  a  thing  in  its  two  sLiges  are  apt  to  be  con- 
founded in  popular  language,  as  with  lu  the  words 
Bill  and  Aet  In  iu  general  and  ot^gbnd  araae 
Senatus  Auctoritas  is  any  measure  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  assented.  (Sec  thg 
note  of  P.  Maantii  on  Gkt,     Pm.  20 
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The  proper  enacting  word  in  the  S<^natuaconsulta 
it    eenwm"  but  th«  wofd    d«eenio  **  wms  also 

U»cd  in  ordimir)'  InnguR?"  to  p.xprrss  thp  enarting 
of  a  Seoatuiconsultuin.  (Cic  ad  J'am.  \ui,  H  ;  .!ven(/- 
deermrii  ut  d-c  ad  AH.  i.  19.)  Bat  k  Senatiu- 
consultutn.  which  wa«  a  law  in  the  proper  senae  of 
the  term,  is  nut  called  a  Decretum,  which  was  a 
rale  made  by  the  Senate  as  to  some  matter  which 
was  strictly  within  ita  competence.  The  woids 
Decretum  and  Senattueoofaltum  are  oftim  wed 
indiscriminately  and  with  little  precision.  (Gell.  ii. 
24.)  (3ee  Aeliaa  Gallot,  ajmd  FeUmm,  «.  v.  Smatmt 
■Psfrsftuw,  B&d  DicitvruM.) 

The  forms  of  tin  ^  n:u  i  ( nnsiilta  are  the  best 
•Tideoca  of  their  character.  The  lellowiag  are 
■one  of  the  princfpal  SMMttueonniltA  whiA  are 
jjn  s-rvcd  :  ilic  Si  natu-scoiisultvini  de  Tiburtibas, 
printed  by  Urutcr  and  others,  which  is  im- 
doobtedly  the  oldeit  of  aQ  lUmwn  doenmenlt** 
(Nirhuhr,  Rom.  Ffht.  rol.  iii.  p.  ?64,  note  66) ; 
the  Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchanalibus  ;  the 
Senatiisconsolttim  in  the  Letter  of  Cicero  already 
rcfenv^  to  ;  Cic.  PhlUyp.  v.  H  ;  Oillins  xv.  11  ; 
the  six  S«;]uiltiM;oiuulia  alxjut  th«*  lioiiimi  Aque- 
ducts in  the  second  book  of  Frontiniu  de  Aquae- 
dui  tilms  ;  tlic  Sfiuifiisconsultiim  aTioiit  tfi<'  .\[ihro- 
diatciucd  (Taciu  Ann.  iiL  (>2  ;  Tacil.  OIm^iIui.  ii. 
835)  ;  the  oration  of  Claudius  (Tacit  Ann.  x\.  24; 
Tacit.  Oberlin.  ii.  006)  ;  the  various  Scnatuscon- 
sulta  preserved  in  the  Digest,  which  are  mentioned 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  See  also  the 
Sonatosconsultum  printed  in  Sigonim,  *^  De  Antiquo 
Jore  Prorinciarurof**  i.  2UB  ;  and  the  Sctmn  by 
which  the  name  Auguatiu  was  ^ivca  to  the  numth 
Beztilie.  (Macrob.  Sabtrmai,  i.  12.) 

The  (nllowiug  list  of  SeaatuKMUolta  eontaini 
perhaps  u'l  nf  them  which  are  distin^i^liod  l>y 
the  oaine  of  a  consul  or  other  distiactirc  name. 
Numeroa*  Senatttieanmlta  wider  the  Empire  an 
referred  to  in  the  Lathi  writers,  fur  \\  \m\\  we  find 
no  distiuctire  nam^  though  it  is  probable  that  all 
of  them  had  a  title  like  uie  Legci«  hot  many  of 
them  being  of  littlo  iinjiortanc'.'  wore  not  niiuh  n  - 
ferrc<l  to  or  cited,  and  thus  llicir  uanies  were  for- 
gotten. Tacitna,  for  imtaoee,  often  speoka  of  &  C. 
wiilioMt  piviiitj  their  riamo«.  and  in  some  cases  we 
are  able  to afii X  the  title*  Irum  other  authorities. 
Mooyofthe  IiiijK'nal  Senatusconsulta  were  nuTt  ly 
ninendmcnu  of  lH>ges  ;  but  thej  were  lawa  in  the 
prosier  sense  of  the  word. 

home  of  the  Seoatusconsulta  of  the  Republican 
period  were  lawt,  as  already  observed,  but  others 
were  only  determinations  of  the  Senate,  which 
became  lieges  by  being  carried  in  the  comitia. 
Such  S.C.  were  really  o»ly  auctoritatee.  ^  One 
ioitanee  of  thii  kind  oeenrred  on  the  oeeaeion  of 
the  trial  of  Clodius  for  vi  lating  thf  inystfrirs  of 
the  Bona  Dca.  A  rogatio  on  the  eubicct  of  the 
trial  was  proposed  to  the  Comitia  t-x  Semituieeii« 
sulto  (Cic.  a<f  AH.  i.  14)  ;  which  is  ako  spoki-ti  of 
at  the  Auctoritas  of  the  Senate,  and  as  ^  quod  ab 
Benatn  Coiutttntam  **  (the  words  of  Ooina,  i.  4). 

APRONlANUSr,  prohaMy  ctiattt'd  in  the  tiine  of 
Hadrian,  empowered  all  Civitates  which  were 
within  the  Roman  Imperium  to  take  a  fidcicom- 
mifisa  herei^ita*!.  Tliis  SiTiattiscnnsultum  is  cited 
by  Ulpbii  (/Va//.  tiL  2"J)  without  the  name,  but 
it  appears  from  comparing'  l  Upian  with  the  Digest 
(3*;.  tit.  I.  s.  2G )  to  In-  tli^  S  uatusconsultum 
Apronianum.  A  Senatuscun^uiiuia  also  allowed 
Cmtatei  or  Miiiii^ia»  whkh  weie  kgiltf 
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sidered  as  Uuiver&itates,  to  be  appoiiited  her^^t* 
by  tlieir  Uherti  or  libertaow  Ulpno  speaks  of  this 
ScnatiiAoonsultum  in  the  pasKiEre  refi  rr.  d  t",  in- 
medtately  before  he  speal;^  ot  that  Scuatimvih 
sultiun  whidi  we  know  to  be  the  Apraunn^ 
and  it  appears  probable  that  the  two  Seoatus- 
consulta were  the  same,  for  their  objects  wen 
similar  and  they  are  mentioned  togoth'T  witlmrt 
any  indication  of  their  being  differrat.  This  last 
mentioned  provision  is  auo  mentioned  m  the 
Digest  (38.  tiL  3)  as  being  coiiu^im-d  in  a  Sena- 
tuaooQioltom  which  wai  poeterior  to  the  Xiehetti* 
■nam,  hut  the  name  it  not  given  in  the  Dij|eit 
Under  this  provision  a  Municip>ium  couid  iLuiia 
the  Bonomm  PoMCisio.  Bachiua  {llutoria  Jsnf 
prudtufi&t  Ammmmm)  nsnifni  this  SeBatDwoMolm 
to  the  rrifjn  of  Trajan.  But  it  appear*  t  ' 
to  the  time  of  Uadmn,  and  to  be  the  same  S.  C 
which  allowed  Ciritatea  to  tdc«  a  lepcy.  (Ulp. 
Frag,  lit  24.) 

Artici;lbiaxum  gave  the  Pracses  of  a  Provinee 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  fideicomroissa  librrtai, 
even  when  the  hercs  Ji  J  not  belong  to  the  Pro- 
vince. The  hexes  could  be  compelled  to  givo  the 
libertas  which  was  the  subject  of  the  fidcicominis- 
sum.  (Manitmissio  ;  Diir.  40.  tit.  5.  f. -Jl.  ,^1.) 
I'his  SenatuscoQsultum  \v«u  eiia^tcd  a.d.  iul,  m 
which  year  Sex.  Artieukius  Paetus  waa  wawl. 

Dk  nACT'HANALJBt»««.  This  Senatnsc<»n«.Rltam. 
which  is  sonietimi'^  callod  Marcianntii,  was  yasaei 
in  the  year  n.  r.  186.  The  trmis  of  it  ;irr  stated 
generally  by  Livy  (xxzix.  18),  and  may  be  coco- 
pared  with  the  original  Sonataaoetmltun  vhicii  tt 
pnnted  in  the  edition  of  Liry  by  Drakenborch,  and 
in  tbatby  J.  Clericnsi  AmstenUn,  UlOk  Then 
IS  a  ditsertatmn  on  this  SenatneconsoltHS  \if 
nyiikiTsh<H'k  (Df  Cultu  nr-'iijionis  prrf^jrimteafmd 
VcUrct  Itomaaos,  Op.  i.  412),  who  has  printed  the 
Senatnseontultnm  and  eomniontcd  upon  it  st  losm 

K'iii;th.  The  provi>i<.!ii  of  this  Scnutr.^^iiiiMilraii 
are  stated  geactally  under  DioNYiUA,  p.  414,  k 
Thevo  is  no  ancient  nndieritj,  no  it  apfean,  fer  the 

name  Marrianmrt,  which  hm  hern  ci^i'^i  to  it  from 
the  name  of  one  ot  the  Consuls  who  propuaed  it, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  titles  of  S.  C.  in 
the  Imperial  period.  This  Si  tum  wa*  found  in 
A.  n.  1640,  in  a  village  in  Gdubria,  and  it  said  to 
he  now  at  Vienna.  (Senatuscoosulti  De  Dac- 
chanalibiv^.  kc.  KxplicatiO|  ailrtn^  MstthstT  Ae> 
gyptio,  Ncapol.  1729.) 

'  Calvitianom.  (Ulpian,/!nq9t.tit.sri. ;  Jvu* 

BT  Papia  Poppaea  Lkx,  p.  692,  b.) 

Claudianum  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Empetnr 
Claudius,  reduced  a  free  woman  to  the  eonditioo  of 
a  slave  {anemia)  if  she  cohabited  with  the  «b*e  sf 
another  person,  after  the  master  had  given  her  t»» 
ticc  that  ho  would  mit  permit  iL  But  if  a  woman, 
who  was  a  Roman  citisen,  cohabited  with  a  slave 
with  the  consent  of  the  daveli  master,  she  nifht 
hy  ajroi'inoiit  with  the  niastor  remain  fret  ani  ut 
any  child  bom  from  this  cohabitation  would  be  a 
stavv  ;  for  the  Senatnsooosaltiutt  made  valid  say 
au'rcH-iuent  Ix'twoen  the  free  woman  and  t!j'-  shve'i 
mailer,  and  bv  such  agreement  the  woman  was  re- 
lieved from  t\ie  penal^  of  the  SemtosoonssltmBu 
But  ff adrian,  being  moved  thrrrto  hr  a  roJi?  d*rj- 
tion  of  the  liardshipof  the  case  and  the  mcougruity 
of  ilii'^  nde  of  law  (iiieifipmitia  jttrit\  restored  the 
old  rule  of  the  .lo.s  Gentium,  acrordin?  t )  wh-^h 
the  woman  continuing  tnx  was  the  muther  ot  a 
fiM  ehild. 
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A  difficulty  arose  on  the  iitteqitetAtion  of  thii 
Seimkusconsultum  for  which  th«  wodb  of  the  hiw 

had  not  provided.  If  a  woiuan,  n  hu  was  a  Roman 
esi«eii,  waa  with  child,  aad  becoiae  an  aociila 
poniMnt  te  the  SenatnMaondttim  in  cenwquenee 

of  i.c>haliitiii;i  uitii  a  slave  contrary  to  tlit-  iiiaslor'a 
w'uh,  the  coOiUtioa  of  the  child  H-aa  a  disputed 
muter:  lome  eonlendcd  that  if  the  wonuui  had 
Ix  corrio  ])r<  irpant  in  a  U'gal  marria;;o,  the  child  wo* 
a  Koman  citizen,  but  if  she  bud  become  pregnant 
hy  illieit  eohahitation,  child  waa  the  pcopiny 
of  the  person  who  had  become  tha  nastar  of  the 
iBotbec   £SsaviT8  (Human).] 

Than  la  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  a  paaaage  of 
Gaii«  (i.  nC)  in  which  ho  En  v  ^  "  but  that  rule 
oi  liiG  uiU£  I^ex  is  Aiill  in  force,  hy  which  the  issue 
of  a  free  woman  and  another  man's  slave  is  a  slave, 
if  thi;  niothiT  knew  that  the  man  with  whom  she 
cohabiU^J,  was  a  blare. The  Lex  of  which  he 
sp^^s,  is  the  Lex  Aelb  Sen  tin.  The  exception 
in  thv  St'iiatuscnnsullum  of  Clamiiu*  applied  to  the 
ame  ot  a  compact  between  a  £rec  woman  and  the 
master  of  the  slave,  which  compact  implies  that 
the  woman  must  know  the  condition  of  the  slave, 
and  therefore  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Lex 
the  issue  would  be  slaves.  But  Gaiua  says  (i.  U4) 
that  under  this  Senatosconsultum  the  woman  might 
by  agreement  continue  free  and  yet  giro  Wrth  to  a 
slave  ;  for  the  Senatuiconsultuin  pave  validity  to 
tho  compact  between  the  wonuui  and  the  master  of 
th«  riavo.  At  lint  tight  it  appean  ai  if  the 
St;Tiatiisc<>nsuItuin  produced  cxactlj'  the  same  eflfi'ct 
as  the  Lex  with  rcepcNit  to  the  condition  of  the 
child.  Bot  thk  ia  expUitned  hy  refsning  to  the 
chief  pr<)vi>ion  of  the  Seiiatiisoonsultiim,  which 
was  that  cohabitation  with  a  slave  ^  invito  et  de- 
nontiaiite  demmo**  redooed  the  woman  to  a  lerrile 
coTK^ition,  and  it  was  a  lepal  i .  Ti5C')ucnce  I'f  this 
change  of  condition  that  the  i&sue  ol  her  cohabitn- 
tioB  mnat  be  a  slave.  The  Lex  Aelia  Sentia  had 
already  declarrd  the  condition  of  children  bom  of 
the  union  of  a  free  woman  and  a  »lave  to  be  ser- 
vile. The  Senntusconsultum  added  to  the  petmlty 
of  the  Lex  bymaki:  2  the  mother  a.  slave  aLo,  un- 
lets she  cohabited  wiiri  the  consent  of  the  master, 
and  thus  resulted  that  melegantia  juris  '*  by 
which  a  free  mother  cmild  1  u'.\\h.'  the  penalty  of 
the  Senatusconsulium  by  her  agrcciuunt  .and  yet 
her  child  must  be  a  slave  pursuant  to  the  Lex. 
Hadrian  removed  this  inclegantia  by  declaring  that 
if  the  mother  notwithstanding  the  cohabitation  es- 
caped from  the  penalttet  of  the  Senatusconsultum 
hy  Tirtoe  of  her  compact,  the  child  alto  ahould 
hate  the  benefit  of  the  agreement.  The  Senatoa- 
consultum  only  reduced  the  cohnbitinc  wutnan  to 
a  tenrilo  atate  when  the  cohabited  with  a  man  s 
tfaive  **  toTito  et  denmitiante  domino:  **  if  the  oo> 
habit^^d  wi;h  hini,  knowing  him  to  he  a  sla\e. 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  master,  there  could 
be  no  deaoiitiatio,  and  this  caae,  it  appean,  waa 
tiMt  affected  by  the  Senatusconsultum,  for  Cuius 
observer,  a«  above  stated  (i.  ti6),  that  the  Lex  had 
ttill  effect  and  the  ofbpring  of  tneh  cohabitation 
vrasi  a  slive.  The  fact  of  this  clause  of  thf  T.ex 
rctuaiiiiiig  in  force  atu>r  the  enacting  of  the  Senn- 
tutconsuhuni,  appears  to  be  an  instance  of  the 
strict  interjjretatioii  whicii  the  Iloman  Jurists  ap- 
{4ted  to  positive  enactments  ;  lor  the  Senatuscon- 
sultum of  Hadnaa  at  stated  by  Gains  only  applied 
to  the  case  of  a  contract  between  the  rnaster'ti 
tlavc  and  the  wumaij,  uud  therefore  it»  terms  did 
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not  oontptehend  a  ease  of  cohabitation  when  there 
wae  no  compact  B  sides  this  if  a  free  woman 
cohabited  with  a  man's  slave  cither  without  tho 
knowledge  of  the  master  or  with  hit  knowledge, 
hut  without  the  denuntiatio,**  it  teenu  that  thit 
was  conslden'd  as  if  tiic  w  oman  simply  indulged  In 
promitcuous  iutercoune  (ri(4fo  eoHoiyiii)^  and  the 
mother  being  free,  the  child  alto  waa  Bee  hv  tho 
Jns  Gentium  till  tho  Lex  attempted  to  restrain 
such  intercourte  by  working  on  the  parental  affco> 
tions  of  tho  motiber,  and  t^  8enatttiooncaltom  ht 
a  direct  penalty  on  herbelf.  There  was  a  *'  juris 
inclegantia*'  in  a  free  woman  giving  birth  to  a 
sbtTc^  but  this  was  not  regarded  by  Hadran,  who 
was  stnick  by  the  inelegaiitia  of  a  w(iman  by  com- 
po4;t  being  able  to  evade  the  penalty  ot  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum whale  her  child  was  still  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  the  Lex. 

This  Senatusconsultum  was  passed  a.  d.  52,  and 
it  mentioned  by  Tacitot,  hot  the  terma  in  which 
he  expresses  himself  do  not  contain  the  trwc  mean- 
ing ot  the  Seaittmonsultuin,  and  in  one  respect, 
**  sin  conscnsisset  dominus.  pro  libertis  haberentur,** 
they  differ  materially  from  the  text  of  Gains,  unless 
the  reading  "libertis"  should  be  " liberis."  (See 
thenote8onTacitus,.<<ttn.xiL53,ed.  Obrrliti.)  Itap- 
peart  howe? »  from  a  pasa^ge  in  Paulus  (6*.  H.  iv. 
tit  10),  that  a  woman,  in  tome  cases  which  are  not 
incntinncd  by  him,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  liberta  by  the  SeoatutoonBaltam  ;  a  ciicnmstance 
which  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  text  of  Tadtus, 
but  also  shows  how  verj'  imperfectly  he  has  stated 
the  Soiatutcootolttmi.  Sttetoniut  (Tn^  11)  at> 
tributes  the  Senatuseonsultora  to  the  reign  of  Vea« 
pa.<ian,  and  expresses  its  effect  in  terms  still  more 
^oeral  and  incorrect  tlian  those  of  Tacitus.  Such 
instances  show  bov  Utde  we  can  idy  on  tba 
Roman  historiaoi  for  exact  infonnation  as  to 

legislation. 

It  appeam  from  Psnlns  that  the  provisions  of 

this  Senatusconsultum  are  stated  vers-  im[H'rfeetly 
even  by  Gaius,  and  that  they  applied  to  a  great 
number  of  cases  of  eohabitaiioii  between  free  wo> 
men,  whether  Inge'xip'c  t  L'hertinae,  and  slaves. 

This  Senatusconsiiitnni  was  entirely  repealed  by 
a  Constitution  of  Justinian.  Some  writen  refinr 
the  words  "  ea  lei^'e"  (Gains,  i.  85)  to  the  Senatus- 
consultum Claudianum,  and  lliey  must  conueqiienily 
refer  the  words  **  ejusdem  legis"  (Gaius,  L  86)  also 
to  this  Senatusconsultum  ;  but  the  word  "  lex  "  in 
neither  case  appears  to  refer  to  the  Senatusconsul- 
tum, but  to  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia. 

(OaioH  i.  84,  86,  91,  160  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  xl  1 
Cod.  7.  ttL24  ;  Paulus,  5.  It.  ii.  tit.  21.) 

There  were  si  vend  other  Senatusconsulta  Clau- 
diana,  of  which  there  is  a  short  notice  in  Jo.  Au* 
gnsti  Baehii  Historia  Jnritprudentiae  Romaitae. 

Dam  MiAN  t  .Ar,  parsed  iii  tlie  rei^:n  of  Trajan, 
related  to  Fideicommisaa  libertas.  (Dig.  4U.  tit  .'i. 
s.  51.)  See  Raderfl;  ZtUaekriJi^  &c  vol.  xu.  p.  307, 

Dat  Tcsiami-yit  ifes  DutUmius. 

Haoria.ni  Sk.vatusoonsijlta.  Numerous  so- 
natosconsulta  were  passed  in  the  feign  of  Hadrutn, 

hut  there  does  not  apjM-ar  to  be  any  which  is  called 
Hadrianum.  Maiiy  Senatusconsulta  of  this  reign 
are  referred  to  by  Gaius  as  "  Senatusconsulta  auc- 
tore  IlaJriaiio  fa<  ta,"  i.  J7,  &c.,  of  which  there  is 
a  list  in  the  Index  to  Gums,  The  Senatusconsulta 
mode  in  th  ■  reign  of  Hadrian  are  enumerated  by 
Hachius,  and  ».oine  of  them  tn  UoUosd  heffS  OndCf 
their  projMT  designations. 
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.Tr-vrf A vrv.  pns^M  in  xhr  roi^m  nf  romniA(!ii!i, 

28^  51.)    Tbb  ScnatuaconBultum  i«  pivawred  in 

9I»  of  the  i-f  t^u*  I*iu'">t  rcffrr'^vl  Xa. 

JuNUVi'H,  nM«<><i  in  tiie  time  of  LKMtutwn,  ui 
ibe  tMrtk  eofiMUhip  ei  Dnmltkui,  and  fai  tk«  vm- 
•uUhipof  Ap  .Tiiniii'*  Suhinui,  j^.  n.  R4,  had  for  it* 
object  to  prevent  coUution  between  a  OMUter  and 
kb  tbve,  hf  wklrh  Um  ilMtM  hm  tnade  to 
ftpfM-nr  fr.  lt<«  Hi  H  frrc  iiiJin.  Till-  j^fjion  who  dU- 
covered  the  collation  obtained  tile  slave  ai  bii  pro- 
perty. (I)i|r.  40.  tit  le.) 

Chats  to  the  SenaUMConauUuin,  which  is  preserved 
tbc  Diirest  (5.  tit  ft.    3a  I  6).   Tlie  SciMtas- 
connihum  t  p^tftd «id«r  tht  titk  ^ ]>•  HcnditMis 

Laxounpic,  pMMd  in  theArat  jtar  of  tb«  Em- 
Mror  CUwditu,  a.  D.  43,  irave  to  the  children  of  a 
Manumitsor,  if  they  were  iw^  exheredated  by  name, 
a  riifht  to  the  bona  of  Lattni  in  preferMc*  to  Kx> 
trmnei  heredea.  (Patronus  ;  Oaius,  Ui  iS— 71  ; 
Inst.  3.  tit.  7.  i.  4  :  Cod.  7.  tit  6.) 

LiBoNUNt'M.  pft»«»d  in  th  •  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
the  conaiiUhip  of  T.  Statiliiu  Taurus  and  L.  Scril>o- 
iiiui  A.  n.  1(7,  roiitii'tuMl  vnrinus  proviijions, 

one  of  which  was  to  th'>  etiect  lhat  if  a  iiuiu  wrute 
a  win  tm  uwiImiv  vmj  tbing  which  he  wrote  in 
hh  own  fiirmjr  wn«  vftid  :  accordin^^ly  he  could  not 
make  himself  «  tutor  (Dig.  tit  2.  s-'iS),  nor 
k«l«t«r1ccal*riaa  (Dig.  A4.  tit  8).  This  Smatns- 
aonsultum  Cf'Titiinw!  iA\u'T  prn\\',\m*,  nnA  ft  at>- 
paan  to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  Lex  Cornelia 
4«Paln«.  [FALttTM.l  Set  CbAl  iV.  A 
R.  viil.  7. 

MACBOoNUNt'M,  enacted  a.  d.  46,  prorided 
ilMt  any  kMn  tinmnej  la  a  1ilittafaini]iaa  eenM  not 

be  nnivi  n  (1  even  after  the  d.-ath  of  the  father. 
The  :$cQAtusconsultum  took  its  uaue  from  Maoedoi 
a  Mtorioas  aimer,  as  iippi>art  frmi  tfto  tarmi  of 
the  Senatuscontultum  which  i<  |l^««•rvl«(^  (Pi?. 
14.  tit  6).  Thaophitua  {Pmntpkr.  ituL)  suttos  m- 
•omellT  tliat  the  BcnatnMonanltan  took  It*  nane 
froa  aftliof&uitliatt.  The  provision  of  the  Senatus- 
contulturo  ia  cited  by  Taitus  (Anm.  xi.  13),  but 
in  such  terms  as  might  lead  to  ambijjruity  in  tKe 
interprciAtion  of  the  low.  H  tonius  (  fosp.  11) 
Attributes  this  gcnatusconsulltun  to  the  time  of 
Vcspasiaa  ;  but  he  states  iu  provisions  in  less 
ambiguotia  teima  than  Todtoa. 

Msmmiantm.  This  name  is  tometimen  pi^en  to 
the  SeiintuiiconRultuin,  ;««sed  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  t«'rms  of  which  are  pn'sened  by  Taeitoa  (Amn. 
XV.  Ifn  :  "ii,-  Kirnulnta  ad optio  in  ulla  parte mune- 
ris  publici  juvaret,  ac  ue  uaurpandis  quidem  here- 
ditatibaa  |irodaiMt**  Tba  object  el  this  Sonatus- 
consuUum  was  to  provpnt  the  evasion  n*"  thn  !,".t 
Julia  et  Papia  PomMen.  It  is  soraetiiiH  n  nMi  rrcd 
te  tbe  «oiiMwbip  or  C  Memroiai  Kefulus  and  Vir- 
jfiniut  flnfiis  A.  1>.  63,  T  ut  it  nrp'  nr.«  t  >  belorip  to 
th«  precedijiff  jear.  8e«  Dig.  31.  ».51,  and  53. 
tiLl.a.76. 

NannXTAVrM  dp  T,i^griti«i,  \hf  proritiona  of 
which  are  stated  iu  tbe  article  haoATUM.  (Oaiiu, 
«.  157.  198,  312,       MO ;  Ulp.  Frngf,  xxi*.) 

Nkrumam  M,  als  )  call-  d  PisO viANUM,  from 
beitig  enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Nen  and  1* 
Calponiias  Pim,  A.  B.  57.  it  eontained 
pn>vitions  !  *'  Ut  si  n  suis  8<'rvi*  ijitiTA  ctus 
caaett  ii  quoque,  qui  testamcnto  manumissi  sub 
•o4«m  tocto  naatlMen^  islir  ferrat  mpplida  pen- 
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ft^am  df  farMii.i  rx:  ijuat-fclw  Lal-cni^,  xifs-^i*  tta 
juxta  nx<'r:!>  tamiliain  o^vm^tor,  u  vir  ^tMoar 
>'casn»  "  {  P.iutuv  R.  iii.  ih.  5,  wh«  f  »ft  s& 
substance  ^lIhh  ihe  proTitien  mrnliiaad  bj  TadCaa, 
bat  adds :  Sed  M  U  tmtfwmm,  ^  mmm 
in  itinere  fti'-nrnt  ") :  **  Ut.  »:  pontae  s^^^-rr'ra 
■en'ua  xiuiisset,  qiuuidoqae  ia  etas  amoa^etKrzi. 
ewet. wadhar  pwtiwB  fnmvn^^  (Dif.tliL&. 
a-  n.) 

UaPMrriANUx  enaeted  ia  ttae  of  M.  Ak»> 
fiat  (CapitoL  asvte.  II )  tbat  (belftiteb»to 

of  II  um'.h'  T  who  hrtd  n^t  H^n  in  aiiz^t 
come  to  her  saos  to  the  exclaaioa  of  the 
fruind  and  etber  afwati  Tba 

it  supplicil  bv  pBulus  (.^.  /?.  iv.  tit-  10  .  vA 
I>%«it         tit  17)  ;  the  enactment  w  aade  y% 
tbe  noMiltlupof  V.RofiMaiid  COrpfcitu  vlzni 
3.  tit  4.) 

Paulus  (iv.  tit  14)  spcnks  of  raks  reWav  t« 
manumission  being  included  in  a  S«aaaate«aadbaa 
Orpbitiamtni.  [Hnaa.]  This  S-natMcoiwitL ... 
WM  made  in  the  jmnt  reign  of  M.  Aomias  K-i 
Commodua.  (Impp.  .Votoo.  et  C^oiBjDodi 
ia  MaalaicMa,Ulp.fm^l)Lnn.>  teOu- 

Pboa  KlANi'M  enacted  in  the  rei^ 
sian.  PefHiKus  and  Pnae  beiof  Consoles  •  SeftxT  ^> 
in  the  year  of  tht»  ennetment  (Inst  ii.  tit.  2i  ; 
Gains,  ii.  2^4,  Ac  )  The  provisioos  of  t^  Sei». 
tuscontultma  are  stated  —to  PlaiMMiiBWei 
niid  T>KGATT'M.  Thit  SenatH«Ci"'nsa}tum.«aootK^ 
of  ihe  same  name,  modified  a  pmnsimi  ef  the  L«t 
Aelia  Scatia  aa  to  •  Latbaa  beenaia|  a  MwNBaa 
^Gain*,  i.  ni.) 

PxfisiciANrM,  which  may  be  the  cfinectfara 
iwelead  ef  Penncianina,  wae  cnactt^  ia  the  liM  <! 
Tiberius  A.rt.  ^i,  nnd  wrv»  .m  amendment  of  tt« 
Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppara.  (Compan  Lex 
JvLu  wr  Par.  Pop.  ;  Ulp.  Fng.  tL  ni; 

Sueton.  aami.  23.) 
PiaoMiAMuii.  (Kksonianpn.] 
PtamtAmfir,  of  ancenain  date,  is  W  mm 

writt^rs  .xHt^i^ed  to  the  time  of  Vespasan.  I--* 
Lex  Julia  Papia  et  Poppaea  apparently  rc^Bard 
a  fKVTinan  bj  which  a  fidcioommissiia 
to  the  FiieiiB,  if  a  herea  or  Irfaiarim  ec.ne'^ 
himself  bv  a  written  instmment  or  anv  oth«r 
mode  to  pay  or  give  the  fideicommissnm  to  a  per^* 
who  was  legally  incapable  r>;  talking  it  (Die- 
V  103  ;  34.  tit.  9.  s.  10.  18  ;  iH.  tSt  U  -v) 
buth  !i  KidfiiommiMiim  »as  cailc4  Taeitoa.**^ 
when  made  in  the  way  described  was       t*  ^ 
**  in  fruiidero  lojfis,'*  designed  to  i  vaJ'-  tli^-  b».  If 
it  was  made  openly  (pa<a«i>,  tbu  wa« 
and  tboQgb  the  6deicommiB»um  might  he  inn^ 
on  account  of  the  in^npacity  of  the  r>ir"»oiB** 
fcariut  to  take,  the  pcnaltv  of  the  lex  dni  livt  speif- 
It  does  not  appear  eeftata  wbetber  tUt  pp>^^ : 
as  to  the  confiic.ition  was  conuilriod  in  the  ftif^ 
Lex  or  added  bjr  some  subsequent  SenatnMor.^^ 
tem.   However  tbia  my  be^  tba  Mmattf^  ^ 
retained  his  Qtiiirta.    B  tt  i  Senatuscaacltn'" 
tioa«d  by  Ulpian  {frif^.  titxxv.  a.  17)  en«^*^ 
if  a  maa  vndefteok  to  peHbna  a  taeiOKi  6^^^ 
missum,  he  lost  tbo  Qtiadnux  or  Quaru  [FlW*^ 
comiiimijm],  dot  could  he   claim  vbst 
Cadtwoni  under  die  Teetuneata,  wUdi*  •  I 
ml.'  ho  C'tM  claiMi  if  he  had  children.  [hPi*^^' 
Bona  Cad  CCA.  J    Tbia  SaoAtu»con«ulta««.  ■?* 
pear*  &oib  an  axtiaal  ia  tba  Digett  (SS>  ti^^ 
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1.  59\  was  the  Plancianum,  or  Plaiitiannm,  for 
the  reading  ii  dflubtful  ;  uiid  iu  thiji  pas^nge  it  is 
Mftted  that  the  Fourth,  which  the  Fiduciarius  was 
Tifit  sTlowed  to  retain,  was  claimed  for  tlie  Fiscus 
by  a  lU'ifcript  of  Antoninua  Piui,  The  penalty  for 
the  fraud  only  npplied  to  that  port  of  the  property 
to  which  the  fmiul  extended,  and  if  the  here<i  wa<« 
herea  in  a  larger  aharo  of  the  hereditaa  than  the 
■h:ire  to  which  the  frau*  extended,  he  had  the 
benefit  of  the  Falcidia  for  that  part  to  which  the 
fraus  did  not  extend,  which  i«  thu*  cxprcMcd  hy 
Papinian  (Dig.  34.  tit.  9.  •.11),  **Bed  ti  major 
modua  iactitiitiaow  qpm  bmii*  fnerit  quod  mi 
F«ldd<ftni  Bttinet,  de  inperAaD  qwtB  rednebitar.** 
Tht"  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  Tacita 
fideicomuiaM  ia  not  altflgether  firee  fttm  ■onw 
doDbt 

PlaUTIANUM.      [Pi  ANriVNTM.] 

lli7BftJANUM,  HMCted  iu  the  time  of  Trajan,  in 
tW  Moralahip  U  Robriu  Oallv  ud  Q.  Codhu 

Hispo  (probably  consulfs  snfTtiti)  .v.  D.  101.  relatid 
to  tideieoinmisaa  libertaa.  Ita  tcrma  are  giren  in 
the  Divert  <40.  tit.5.  •.98):    S  hi » qnilmi  li. 

hortatf  m  prae-tari  oportct  cvr>cnti  a  I'motore  ndesM* 
noiuiaaeitt,  bi  causa  cugnita  Praetor  pronuntiitss<  t 
Iibertat4Mn  fab  deberi,  eodeia  jon  ttatom  ser\  ari 
ac  si  directn  mnntimiaai  essent."  Compare  Plin. 
JCp.  iv.  9,  ad  Ursum  with  the  passage  in  the 
Digest 

Sabiniani^m,  of  uncertain  datp,  hnt  appnnritly 
after  the  time  of  AnttMiiittis  Vim.  It  related  to 
the  ^hte  of  one  of  three  brothers  who  bad  been 
adopted,  to  a  portion  <if  the  hen-ditiia  contra  tuhiilas 
testamentu  (Cod.  B.  tit.  4 U.  a.  1 U  ;  Imt  ^.  tit.  L) 

6lI.ANUl*VM«  prelNtbly  pasiied  in  the  time  of 
Attgnetoe  m  the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Dola- 
belbt  and  C  Junius  Silanus  A.  n.  10,  contained 
various  enactments.  It  gave  freedom  to  a  slave 
who  discovered  the  murderer  of  hw  meeter.  If 
*  tneeter  wet  murdered,  all  the  alsTee  who  were 
mider  tlie  rnof  at  the  time,  if  the  inurdcr  wm  com- 
mitted under  a  roo^  or  wbo  were  with  him  in  anjr 
plaee  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  were  pot  to  the 
tortiiri',  niid,  if  ihrv  had  not  done  tli<-ir  l-cst  to 
defend  him,  were  put  to  death.  Tacitua  (Jim. 
idw.  42)  Ttfen  to  thie  provition  of  the  Semrtttacon- 
sultiim,  and  ii-'i>>o  the  pliraiic  "vcl.-io  ox  niort-." 
Ltpaiua  (note  on  this  passage)  refers  to  Cicero 
(ud  Flam.  W.  13).  Serri  Impiiberea  were  ex> 
cepted  from  this  provision  of  the  Senntu-corisultitiii. 
(Di^.  29.  tit.  5.  a.  U.)  The  heres  who  took  pos- 
eeasion  of  the  herediiae  of  a  mordered  penon 
f-iTf  the  prop<»r  inquiry  was  made,  forfrit.  d  tht* 
hertditaa,  which  fell  to  the  Fiscus:  the  rule  was 
the  mm«  whether  being  heiet  ex  testamento  he 
opened  tli"  ;ll  ita/,u'iif  trxfamenti)  bcf  >rf  the  in- 
quiry' wa^  made,  or  vs  hcthrr  being  heres  ab  iutes- 
tat<),  he  took  possession  of  the  hereditaa  (adiit  he- 
Tt'iliUiti'jii  )  or  (ibtaiiicd  the  nDiinrmii  P»ssf>88io  ;  he 
was  aliM  »ubji  cted  to  a  heavy  pccuiiiury  penalty. 
A  Semttaaconsultum  paeeed  in  the  consuUhip  nf 
Taurus  and  Lopidus  A.  o.  11,  enact(>d  that  the 
penalty  for  opening  the  will  of  a  murdered  person 
could  not  be  inflicted  aft  r  five  ycors,  except  it  was 
a  caee  of  parricide  to  which  this  temporis  praesm'p- 
tio  did  not  apply.  (Panlus,  &  R.  tii.  tit.  5  ;  Dig. 
29.  tit.  :->  ;  Cod.  6.  tit.  35.) 

iKHTVhiAxuvu  is  Stated  in  the  Institutes  of 
Jtntinmn  (3  tit  8)  to  have  been  enacted  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  in  the  t-oiiitulsliip  <>f  Tertullus  and 
Socerdoe  {  but  some  critics,  notwithstanding  thiS| 
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wmtld  refer  it  t.-*  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
This  luituscongiilturo  empowered  a  mother,  whe- 
ther Ingenue  or  Libertina,  to  take  the  Legittma 
hercditas  of  nn  intestate  son  ;  the  Infrenun,  if  she 
w;a  or  liad  been  the  mother  of  three  childrwn  ;  the 
Libertine,  if  she  was  or  had  been  the  mother  of 
fotir  children.  They  could  also  take,  though  they 
neither  were  nor  had  been  mothers,  if  they  hiid 
obtained  the  Jus  Liberomm  by  Imperial  favour. 
Several  persons  however  took  precedence  of  the 
mother  ;  the  sui  heredes  of  the  son,  those  wbo 
were  called  to  the  Ronornm  Pnssawio  as  soi 
heredes,  the  &ther,  and  the  frat^  oonsangunwus. 
If  Aere  was  a  sosor  eonsangtiinen,  she  shared  with 
her  m  ther.  The  StMiatuseonsiiltnm  Orphitianum 
gave  the  children  a  claim  to  the  hcreditas  of  the 
meAer« 

(Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  zxti  ;  Panhil,  S.  J?,  iv.  tit  9 1 
Dig.  SB.  tit.  17.) 
TsmLLiANVM^  enacted  m  the  time  of  Nero 

in  the  consn!»hip  of  L.  Annaens  Seneca  and  Tre- 
bellius  Maximus  A.  o.  t>2,  related  to  Fidcicommia- 
ne  hereditates. 

(FinETcOMMiSRfM  ;  Hahm,  ii.  251, 2Ms 
3().  tit  1  ;  I'juilui,  6'.  it  iv.  tit  2.) 

TiTRPiLiANUM,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero  ta 
the  consulship  of  Caesonins  Pactns  and  Petronius 
Turpillus  A.  D.  61,  was  against  praevaricatio  or  the 
collusive  desisting  from  prosecuting  a  erimimd 
charge.  The  occasion  of  thi.-i  SonatuscouFitlttim 
and  the  tenns  of  it  are  stated  by  Tacitus  {Ann. 
ziv.  14):  **qm  talem  oparam  emptitasset,  vmdi- 
distietve,  periudc  poena  tenerctur  ac  publico  judicio 
caluuijiiae  condemnaretur."  The  definition  of  a 
praevaricator  is  given  in  the  Digest  (48.  tit.  1&  •. 
\.  Ad  StnalutetMtultum  T^rpUiMtum). 

VsLKRiANtiM  rendered  void  all  intercession es  by 
women,  whether  they  were  on  behalf  of  males  or 
females.  This  SenatBsconsnltom  was  enacted  in 
the  oensttlship  of  Mantis  Silanus  and  Velleius 
Tutor,  as  appears  from  the  preamble  of  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum  (Dig.  16.  tit  1),  and  it  appears  most 
probably  to  liave  been  pease  tl  m  the  reign  of  Claudius 
from  ttie  words  of  Ul|)ian  in  hi?  rmnnient  «|)on 
it  The  name  of  Velleius  Tutor  does  not  occur  in 
the  Fasti  Censnhues,  and  he  may  be  a  consul  sof- 
fectns.  Tile  name  of  M.  Sllnmih  occurs  as  cuimiI 
in  tbe  reign  of  Clauditis,  and  the  colleague  of 
Valahts  Asiatient,  a.  0.  46.  (Dion  Can.  Ix.  27.) 
[Intkrckssio.]  In  the  year  a.  d.  lf>,  according 
u>  the  Fasti  a  M.  Silanus  wna  also  consul  ;  his 
colleague  according  to  the  Fasti  was  L.  Norhnnus 
BaUaiii.  and  this  agrees  with  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  A9). 

VnK.\.si4.M  .\i  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, but  the  time  is  veiy  uncertain.  It  re- 
lated to  Fideieommissa  Libertas.   (Dig.  40.  tit  A. 

VoLi;siANt"M,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Nero  in 
the  consulship  of  Q.  Volusius  Sntumtnns  and  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  a.  d.  56.  It  contained  a  provi- 
sion against  pulling  down  a  dnmus  or  villa  for  the 
sake  of  profit ;  bat  the  object  of  this  iaw  seams 
rather  obscure :  it  is  tafiBrred  to,  without  the  name 
being  given, in  the  Digest  (in.  tit.  1.  ».  .Vj.  Sfnutus 
emsMsf,  die).  Tacitus  (^ara.  xiii.  2U)  mention*  a 
Senatoseonmltam  hi  this  consulship  which  limited 
ilie  power  of  the  A'-diles:  "«|uantum  tmu!.^, 
quantum  plebeii  pignoris  cape  rent,  vri  puenue  irro- 
garettt**  A  Semitnseonsttltum  Velnsianum  (if  the 
name  i*  ri:.'iu;  euadt-d  that  p<  r-Lini>  sJiiiuld  be  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia  de  vi  private, 
8  IT  2 
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wka  joilK'd  in  th«  rait  of  another  fK>rs<in  wltli  tlic 
barinun  that  they  abould  thaif  \^  bat«Ter  was 
acquirMl  bjr  the  cxMideninatio.  (D  48.  tH.  7. 
a.  €.)  [Q*  L.] 

SFNIO'RES.    [CoMiTiA,  p.  33a.J 
8EPTA.    f  Com  IT  u,  p.  336,  b.  J 
SKPTEMVIRI  EPl  IXyNBSb  rBwuniML] 
SKPTIMATRl'S.  [Qvisqvatrv^} 
SEPTIMO'NTIUM,  a  liouuux  fc«uval  which 
w%$  hfid  in  the  month  of  December.    It  Ia«t«d 
milv  fi>r  '111''  day  (JiVj  S^}<fimoritiitm,die»  Srjifiin'tn- 
tHMiti).    According  to  Fe»tiu  («.  v.  S^tttumtium)^ 
the  frttiral  waa  tka  Hune  aa  the  Agonaiia  ;  but 
HrnlicT  in  hti  note  r»n  thia  paaaaei-  lia«  shown 
from  Varro  (de  Iai^.  LaL  n.  24)  and  from  Ter- 
trilte  {4b  UoIoL  10),  dirt  dM  8#pliiiioDUura 
mint  hnvr  1.r<-n  h<'ld  f>n  one  of  the  la.«t  dayi  of 
December,  wbereaa  th<  Afooalia  took  place  oa  tbc 
tmtliarUiiaVMitttli.  Tim  imj  «f  tfwSeptiiaantiuro 

wni  a  <!ir*  f<-ri:itii«  for  thi-  inoiitmi,  or  the  inhabit- 
anta  of  the  aereo  aacieot  hilla  or  rather  dia^^  of 
MUmm,  «rh*  oflM  on  lUa  day  iMrifien  to  the 
godi  in  their  retpectire  diatricta.  Th«>»e  sacra 
(•Mm  pro  mmtibm^  Fett.t.v.i'Hiitiw  «cim>)  wer«$, 
like  tlM  pnaimlia,  nol  awia  pnUka,  but  privata. 
(Varro,  /.  c. ;  compare  Sacra.)  They  were  belieTcd 
to  iiava  beta  inatituted  to  commemorate  the  aa- 
alann  af  tkt  seven  hilla  of  RaoM  witkb  tha  waUa 
a(  tbt  d^,  but  must  certainly  be  rrfrrred  to  a 
time  when  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal 
were  not  yet  incorporated  with  Rome.  (Compare 
Coliiiriflla^  it.  1(»  ;  Sii.  t.  />ninit,  4  ;  Plut.  Qu.irst. 


/t*-"!.  68}  Nicbakc*  i/u<.  ^J2oaMi»  vol.  v  -  ^'^lu 

SEi'irNX.  [Asr  uo^b.] 

SEPUIXRUM.    [FiM     p  56«,b»J 

SEQUESTRES,  tAnBiTis.] 

SERA.    [Janva,  p.6'26,b.] 

SK  HlCrM  (<Tr,piK6y\  iilk,  nUo  c.illed 
lyciaaiN.  The  tint  ancieut  author  who  aifonia 
anjr  avidaaaa  reapeciing  the  «m  af  ailk,  it  Ariatotle 
(ff.A.  V.  in).  Aft»T  n  descripti^^n,  partialty  cor- 
rect, ot  the  metamorphoaea  of  the  tilkworm  (6oaiAytr, 
Martial,  ▼iiL  93),  be  inttnatca  thai  dw  pndoea  of 

th«*  ciKOoni  w.u  wi^und  ii|K)n  1>o!il)ina  I'V  womni 
Sat  the  puipoae  of  being  woven,  and  that  Pampbile, 
danirliter  m  Pktot,  was  add  fa  have  fint  w«f«i 

ailk  ill  Cot.  This  atateroent  anthorizoa  the  conclu- 
aion,  that  raw  lilk  waa  braoght  from  the  iutarior 
af        and  nanafiwltind  in  Got  a*  carlf  at  the 

fourth  century  B.C.  From  this  iabind  it  appears  that 
the  Roman  ladies  obtained  their  most  splendid 
garments  f  Coa  Vasria],  so  that  the  later  fttwis 
of  the  Augustan  age,  Tibullus  ( ii.  4\  Propertius 
(I  2,  ii.  1,  iv.  2,  iv.  5),  Horace  {Oarm.  ir.  13.  13, 
Sat.  L  2.  101),  and  Ovid  (An.  Jmai.  ii.  298), 
adiora  their  versea  widi  allusions  to  these  elegant 
textnrrt,  which  were  remnrkably  thin,  Bometiturs 
of  a  fine  piirjUc  dye  (  Hor.  U.  oc),  and  vahegaled 
with  tmneviTBe  stripes  of  gold.  (Tilnll.  ii.  6.) 
AIkiiU  this  time  the  Parthian  conqncsta  opened  a 
way  for  the  tnukspurt  intci  Italy  of  all  the  maat 
valuable  prodoctions  of  centnil  Asia,  which  was 
the  supposed  territory  of  the  Si-rea.  The  app«'ar- 
auce  of  the  silken  fiaigs  attached  to  the  gilt  stand- 
ards «f  dto  Parthiana  in  the  battk  feoght  in  54 
B.  c.  (Flonift,  iii.  1 1 ),  must  have  be^  ft  tMTj  link- 
ing sight  fur  the  army  of  Crossua. 

The  inquiries  of  the  RouaM  mpeedng  the 
nature  of  this  beautiful  roanufactnrr  If  !  to  a  very 
general  opinion  that  silk  in  its  natural  state  was  a 
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thin  fleece  f  .ur.d  on  trrea.  (Virg.  Georg.  iL  1*21 ; 
P«tmn.  1 19 ;  Seneca,  MpfdL  3»b* ;  Feataa  Arie^ 
nuv  935 ;  SSi.  ItaL  Pim,  ri.  4,  xiv.  6tv4,  rrH. 
699.)  An  author,  nearer  cooteoipacarT  widk 
those  of  the  Augustan  age  abeady  qwced  (Di»- 
aysius  Pericgetea,  753),  celebrates  na«t  oohr 
axlrme  fineness  jumI  the  high  valoe,  but  aiae  tie 
flowerH  teititre  of  tho**-  j ■^■cllc' tit>n»  Tli?  ca^ 
cumatancea  now  autted  sutfitiendy  accouai  :«  ila 
AuTt,  that  after  the  Aug>:ktan  a^^  we  fisd  » 
furthrr  m«  iii:t>a  of  C^n,  hut  cr  Iv  of  S-Tte  webi. 
Thv  n^ia  for  the  latt<'r  increa»ed  im^e  and  wieet, 
Even  men  atpiwd  to  h«>  adorned  with  siX,  mi 
Iience  the  senate  enrly  iii  the  reign  of  Tiberrita 
enacl^  **  Ne  Testis  i^erica  ^-iroa  fbcdarct.*  (Tac 
Amm.  il  SS :  Dion  Omb.  ml  U  ;  Sdte.  a  a 

In  the  succeeding  reigna,  we  fuad  the  msa 

w  ho  uert»  clianictefized  by  aevrrily  v(  manaiss, 
to  restrict  the  use  of  ailk,  wkiitt  Caiifala  asd 
others,  notarieoB  far  lazarr  and  cxccaa.  bat  mSf 

encoiiratfi  d  it  in  the  f«  ni.il«-  ^cv,  V".t  deJightrd  ts 
displav  it  in  public  on  their  ova  penMiL  (: 
Ca/«7.'53;  Dmm  Cmm.  lis.  19;  tee  id« 
B.J.  vii.  5.  I  4.)  Shawls  and  scarves.  jiirr.>  ■■■■■a 
with  gold  and  brought  bom  the  rraotrsx  £:i«% 
were  accumulated  in  tba  wardrobe  of  the  Eofreii 
during  succesMve  reigna  (Martial,  rL9)i,«d« 
the  year  176  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  ia  cseas 
quence  of  the  exhausted  state  of  his  treaaoTT,  »vi 
them  by  public  auction  in  tJia  Pam  ef  tnjaa 
w  ith  the  rest  of  the  imp-  rial  nmnmfTt*.  (f.ipaiaL 
in  rite,  17.)  At  this  p»-ri&<l  uc  iud  i&.it  tie 
silken  taztan^  besides  being  mixed  with  fM 
(xpvnSvatrrof,  xpv<^'>~<t^^^.  adnn^  d  vV.l  r-- 
Lruidery,  this  part  uf  the  «&rk  being  exc^i.:cia 
either  in  B^ypt  or  Asia  Minor.  (.Vi<a«ia.  Mt^ani, 
ti<>/jt,  Lucan,  X.  14  1  ;  S<-neca.  //rrr.  Oei.  1  "4  i  Thi 
Christian  authors  from  Cirntens  Akxawiria&i 
iPumb^.  ii  10)  and  TaittlliMi  (db  4) 
downwiitrds  disourago  or  condemn  the  nae  of  pi. 
Plutarch  also  dissuade*  the  virtuous  and  fnied 
wife  ftoai  wearing  it  (Omf.  Praee.  p.  559,  «*L  «i 
ed.  Relkke"),  nlthunch  it  is  prr-rial  le  that  ri^-aadi 

for  dressing  the  hair  (Manual,  xir.  24)  wetf  m< 
mMonuBon,  idnee  dwea  gaadt  ( jkHea)  wm  p** 

cwrnlile  in  the  vicus  Tnmu  at  Rome  (xL  2'^ 
Silk  thread  was  also  imported  and  used  foe  Tamaa 
purposes.  (Galeii,  Tltpl  Axayr.  roL  ri  p.  533,  ei 
Chardcr.) 

Although  Oimmodus  in  some  degree  rrplmialKl 
the  palace  with  valuable  and  coriosa  ^irrts  »• 
eluding  those  of  silk  (CapitoL  PtHm.  tkif  «^ 
cle  soon  afterwards  again  became  very  miv, »» tlat 
few  writers  of  the  tliird  cmtury  ir^ke  luentKa  d 
it  When  finely  roanufiu^nrsd,  it  told  Stt  itt 
weight  in  gold,  on  which  aocoont  AnrrHsn  *«U 
not  allow  hi.<i  empress  to  have  even  a  ajngle  ais*i 
of  purple  ailk  (;^/yio  A/oftoa  aanea,  Vflpa&'JviA 
4.*)  I.  The  uae  »t  silk  with  a  warp  of  lioen  or 
called  irumusericu  and  suimmca^  as  distiiiguiihL-4 
from  Ao^oamco,  was  permitted  aader  Maif  t«siri> 
tion.s.  AKiut  the  t»nd,  however,  of  the  Thirt?  ffli- 
tury,  &iik,  especially  wheu  woven  with  a  warp  ol 
inferior  vahie,  bagaa  to  ba  mot!k  nere  fcMMf 
worn  both  by  men  and  womrn  ;  and  tb?  cot**- 
quence  waa  titat,  in  order  to  confine  the  enjoyiEWii 
of  tlm  hixmy  nere  entirely  to  tlie  inpml  hmfy 
and  court,  private  persons  were  fitrliJiitn  ti^  ^• 
gi^  ia  the  tnanitfaoCar^  and  gold  and  stJken  b«> 
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den  (^parapumhu-)  wen?  alln-^^  rt^  tn  he  made  only 
in  tbt  imperial  gynaecea.  [P^^R'^U'^^of-J 

raw  silk  (jt4Ta^a)  in  Eump« 
vraa  first  attempt< '1  v.vAer  Jiutinian,  A.  d.  530. 
Th«  egg*  of  the  •ilkwomi  were  conveyed  to  Byian- 
tiam  in  the  hollow  stem  of  a  plant  from  "  Seritulii," 
which  prolvably  Khutnr.  in  T.ittlc  Huchario,  by 
Mmc  raonka,  who  luiu  leaml  tht-  incthod  of  hutch- 
ing and  rearinf  them.  The  womu  were  fed  with 
the  leaf  of  the  Black  or  Common  Mulbeny  (ffwitd- 
fiuyoi.  Pn>cnp.  yy.  G'oUi.  IT.  17 ;  Glycai,  Ann,  jt.  p. 
201) ;  Zon;u-.  Ann.  xiv.  p.  69,  eid.  Du  Cange  ;  Phot 
BiU.  p.  80,  ed.  Roth.).  The  cultivatioa  both  of 
thia  npedea  and  of  the  White  Mulberry,  the  Inceding 
of  silk-wonDtt  and  the  manufacture  of  their  pro- 
duce, having  been  long  confined  to  Orcecf,  were  at 
len^h  in  the  twdnh  emtury  traii<port(Ml  into 
Sicily,  and  thence  extended  over  the  swuh  of  En- 

X(Otto  Frisingen,  Hut.  Imp.  Fnder.  u  33 ; 
Conmenoi,  ii.  8.)  The  progrew  of  tliia  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  was  however  ptvatly 
impeded  even  in  Greece  both  b^  wunptoary  laws 
KMtrietinf  die  weof  ailk  eteepk  m  the  chnidi  aer- 
V  ice  or  in  the  dresa  and  ornaments  of  the  court, 
and  alao  by  fines  and  probibiUoiu  against  private 
•ak-niOla,  and  hy  otlier  attenipia  to  tegulate  the 
price  Vnth  i  f  the  raw  and  manufactured  article. 
It  was  at  une  time  determined  that  the  bu»ine«s 
alMOld  l«  cmied  on  aolely  by  the  imperial  trea- 
«urer.  Peter  Barsamcs,  probably  a  F'l  < n;,  Im. 
held  the  office,  aiid  conducted  hiuiiolf  in  litc  moai 
oppressive  manner,  so  that  the  silk  trade  was  ruined 
both  in  Byzantium  and  at  Tyre  and  B<'rytn»,  whilst 
Jnstiniaii,  the  emprt:ss  Theodora,  and  their  trca- 
Munar  amassed  great  wealth  by  the  nanepolj. 
(Procop.  FftKt.  Ariyin.  25.)  The  silks  woven  in 
Europe  previously  to  the  thirteenth  century  were 
in  general  plain  in  their  pattern.  Many  of  those 
produced  by  the  industry  and  taata  of  the  Seres, 
i.  e.  the  silk  nuinnfacturen  of  the  intericv  of  Asia, 
were  highly  elaborate,  and  appear  to  have  been 
Tery  abmkr  in  their  pattenw  and  atyle  of  ornament 
to  tlie  Persian  shawls  of  modem  tinea.    [J.  Y.] 

SERRA,  dim.  SERRULA  (irpW),  a  saw.  It 
was  made  of  iron  (Jhrrea^  Nod.  >(arc.  p.  2*23, 
ed.  Ifcreeri ;  de  /errv  hmma,  Isid.  OrtV/.  xix.  19 ; 
Virg.  Georrj.  i.  1 43).  The  form  of  the  larger  saw 
used  ba  cutting  timber  is  teen  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  which  u  Ukm  from  a  uliriatQTe  in  the 
cclebratt^d  Dioscorides  written  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.    (Mont&OGOn,  PaL  Graec.  p. 

It  ieofthe  kind  which  we  call  the  frame- 
law,  berauRC  it  is  fixed  in  a  rcctanj^ftilar  frame.  It 
was  held  by  a  workman  (serruriiuy  Seu.  I^pul. 
57)  at  each  end.  The  line  was  used  to  mark  the 
timber  in  order  to  puidc  the  saw  (Son.  Kpi'.<i. 
90)  ;  and  its  movement  was  facilitated  by  driving 
wedges  with  a  hammer  between  the  planks  {(fnu<'3 
tabulae)  or  rafters  (tra/ifs).  (Corippus,  dt  Laud. 
Jutl.  iv.  45— 4H.)  A  similar  representation  of  the 
use  of  the  frame-saw  is  given  in  a  painting  found 
at  Ilerculaneum,  the  operators  being  winged  genii, 
as  in  this  woodcut  (Ant.  d'Ercol.  i.  tztv.  34)  ;  but 
in  a  bas-relief  published  by  Micali  (//a/,  at.  il 
lMm,dm  Rom,  tav.49)  the  two  sawyers  w(  or  tunics 
girt  roond  die  waist  like  that  of  the  ship-builder  in 
the  woodcut  at  p.  l4l.  The  woodcut  here  intro- 
duced also  shows  the  blade  of  the  saw  detached 
torn  its  fivne,  with  a  ring  at  each  end  far  &dng 
it  in  the  franif,  and  cxhibitt-d  on  a  ftmerral  monu- 
ment published  by  Onitcr.    On  each  side  of  the 


last-mentlooed  figure  is  represented  a  hand-saw 
adapted  to  be  tucd  by  a  single  person.  That  on 
the  left  is  from  the  sbiim  foncnal  nMaament  as  the 
blade  of  the  fiane-«wt  dwt  on  the  right  is  the 

figure  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  saw  jires<'rved  in  the 
Ikitish  MuaeiUD.  Thtsc  saws  (tcrrvlai  mmm' 
Ifriatae)  wcN  ased  to  diTide  the  smaller  oibieeta. 
Some  of  them,  called  Inpi,  had  a  particulnr  shape, 
by  which  thqr  were  adapted  for  amputating  the 
brandieeof  tieea.  (Fallad.  ife  lb  JIM.  1.  48.) 

St.  Jerome  (in  Is.  xxviii,  27)  seems  rl  'nrlv  to 
allude  to  the  circular  saw,  which  was  pro ba lily  used, 
as  at  preeent,  in  cutting  veneers  {laminae pnuimmee^ 
Plin.  rr.X.  xvi.  43.  s.  R4).  We  have  al.*o  inti- 
matious  of  the  use  of  the  centre-bit,  and  we  find 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Oesm  {pro  CfmtnL  64)  it 
was  employed  by  thieves. 

Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvL  22.  s.  44)  mentions  the  use 
of  the  saw  in  the  ancient  Belgium  for  cutting 
white  building-stone:  some  of  the  oolitic  and  cre- 
taceous rocks  are  still  treated  in  the  same  manner 
both  in  that  port  of  the  continent  and  in  the  south 
of  England.  In  this  case  Pliny  miut  be  understood 
to  spnik  of  a  proper  or  toothed  saw.  The  saw 
without  teeth  was  then  used,  just  as  it  is  now,  by 
the  workers  in  marble^  and  the  place  of  teeth  was 
supplied,  accordmg  to  the  haraiese  of  the  stone, 
either  by  emery  or  by  various  kinds  of  sand  of  in- 
ferior hardness.  (Plin.  Ji,  N.  uzvi  6.  s.  9.)  la 
this  manner  the  andeat  artificers  were  able  to  cat 
slabs  of  the  hardest  rocks,  whidi  consequently 
were  adapted  to  receive  the  highest  polish,  such 

granite,  porphyry,  lapis-laziJi,  and  amethyit 

[MoLA  ;  PaRIBS.] 

The  saw  is  an  instrument  of  high  antiquity,  its 
invention  bebg  atttihated  Mthcr  to  Daedalus 

(Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  5fT  ;  Sen.  EpiM.  90),  or  to  his 
nephew  Perdix  (Hygin.  Fab.274  ;  Ovid.  Mrt.  viii. 
246)  [CiRClNUs],  also  called  Talos,  who,  having 
found  th*^  ;ri-.'.'  nf  a  srrpmt  and  dividnl  a  jticc  -  of 
wood  with  it,  was  led  lo  imitate  the  teetli  hi  iron. 
(Diod.  Sic.  iv.  76  ;  Apollodor.  iii.  15.)  In  a  bas- 
relief  published  by  Winckelmann  (Afon.  Tucd.  ii. 
fig.  04),  Daedal is  represented  holdinj;  a  taw 
approaching  very  closely  in  lonn  to  the  Egvptiaa 
saw  above  delineated.  [J.  Y.] 

SERRA'TI  NUMMI.  [DK.NARiua,p.  394,a.] 
SERTA,  nsed  only  in  the  plural  (oTf/iMAi 
m^vt0lta\  a  festoon  or  garland.  The  art  of 
weaving  wreaths  [Corona],  garlands,  and  fes- 
toons, employed  a  distinct  class  of  persons  (mra- 
aom  and  eotxntariae  j  «rrc^anprA4fooi,  Theophraat. 
ff.  />.  vl  8.  §  I  ;  Plin.  ff,  JV.  xxl  3.  a.  S.  or 
(TTf(payo-n\/)Koi),  who  endeavoured  to  combine  all 
the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  leaves,  of  flower% 
9o  8 
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■ad  of  flmiU,  to  u  to  Uend  their  fcMrms,  coloon, 
an.1  fcenu  (Vir-  '  U,  35)  in  the  mort  •gree- 
ablc  nuumer.  '1  lie  aimexcd  woodcut  i*k«-n  fiwm  a 
MrnijttolHH  at  Rome  (Millin,  Gul.  ii.  100), 

thn\\  »  n  fi^atoon  adipUHl  to  inupcndfd  hy  m<*n« 
of  the  fillcU  »l  both  enda.  lu  extremities  are 
•kafallj  encaaed  in  acanthoa-lama:  ili  badjcoo- 
liaU  ap^Kir  nlly  f>f  Uun-l  or  hay,  together  with  a 
wodtfioo  of  truita,  luch  at  ap|>lift,  pears,  ponte 
fiiBMM,  tanclMa  of  mpa,  tm4  iiMCooes.  At 
AthMMtiMn  WM  a  nailwl,eiJlid  anf»ta>igMr 


for  the  mantifnftiirr  and  Kil'?  of  this  class  of  pnv 
dacUona,  the  work  beiiuf  priaripally  performed  by 
WNara  and  frfaU.  (Arfatopli.  TSmm  455.) 

n  prif«t  waj  pn  jmrini:  a  Mrririic,  hr  nftm 
anxared  with  a  fe«t»on  iiUeiulttl  to  be  placed  on 
Um  door  of  dl«  temple  (  /rUa /romtU,  Virpr.  Atu,  ii. 
249  ;  runuwrfM,  iv.'Jo  J  ;  .luv.  x  i.  84  ;  Liimn,  ii. 
354),  CD  the  front  of  the  altar  i\'ng.  Acm.  i.  417) 
or  upon  the  bead  of  tha  vktiflk  Thoa  ta  tlie  Hind 
(L  1 4,  28),  Chnraea  besides  the  itilded  sceptre 
which  denoted  bis  office  and  authority  carries  a 
garland  in  bonoar  of  Apollo,  which  was  probably 
i»oiiii<l  about  the  WTiitr.'.  (Src  a' so  Aristonh.  A*. 
B94,  /W,fl4n  ;  Calhiii.  Jfymn.  i«  (W.  45.)  The 
a<'t  here  describt'<l  is  M^  n  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  is  takaa  fr<<in  a  )>a«-r<  !ii'f  in  the  collection 
of  antiques  at  Ince-Blundtll.  and  represents  a 
priestess  carrying  in  her  two  hands  a  festouu  to 
•oipend  apon  the  circular  tenpla  which  is  seen  in 
th,  diilBBoa.  Aa  tha  Umatm  wnwiniil  aa  the 


temples  long  after  their  freshness  had  departed, 
«Im7  beeama  rvj  combustible.  The  temple  of 
Juno  al  Aigoa  waa  deatioyed  in  oonwquence  of 
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their  beinir  set  on  fire.  (TbBc.  ir.  12; 
Paua.  iL  17. 1 7.)  The  gariands  oo  ftiaefeai  m  i 
oaenta  %nv  tb*»e  fcr  a  tw,  aad  ware  t^en 
newed.  <T  1  :i.  4.  48,  7.  32  j  PWftlt-  l?-  IS- 
23.)  The  funeimi  pile  waa  also  dwiiMUd  ia  a 
linhar  aauiner,  b«t  with  an  appropciaie  ^aiea  m 
plant*  and  flowen.  (Virg.  Aem.  iv.  5(>€  ) 

FeatooDS  were  ^Hsed  upon  the  door-poso  *i 
private  hoai«  ia  token  of  joy  aad  afteliaafTML 
u  2.  14)  more  tspeaMj  on  occanon  of  a  wtri£jiz 
(Lucan,  ii.  .l.VI.)  Tber  were  bong  t^baox  apakea 
in  compliment  to  the  wcaltbj  powewr  (saauflik 
epnmm  utria,  PmdenL  m  Sjfmm.  iL  7*26)  :  nod  :a 
occasions  of  peneml  rejoirrnjf  the  streets  of  a 
were  nomeiim  -s  eJiHvetied  with  these  splextdid  and 
tasteful  decorations.    (MBtial»  tL  79.  &) 

The  unialler  garlands  or  crowns,  which  were 
worn  by  persons  on  the  head  or  roonc  the  n'^K 
am  t&Mi  called  «rto.  (TibalL  L  7.  52. ) 
fashion  of  wearinjr  such  garlands  s»i»pet>l'^l  fr-'a 
the  neck,  was  adopted  bj  the  earij  Cbnstasi. 
(Mia.  Felix,  ».)  (J.  T.J 

SERVIA  N  V  ACTIO.  [Pwmm.) 

SE'RVITUS.  [SaavtaiJ 

SBRVrrUTBS.  The  ovwr  of  a  tUaf  «* 

use  it  in  all  wav*  consistent  with  hi*  osmrsliir, 
and  be  can  prevent  ochm&om  u^m^;  it  jnaar  aaj 
that  is  incontitteat  with  his  ftill  enjomeat  w 
owner.    If  the  owner*^  power  owr  the  tii.T? 
limited  either  way,  that  ia,  if  his  enjoraMsu  sf  it 
is  subject  to  the  condition  of  not  doing  certaa  acd 
in  order  tliat  some  other  person  mav  hare  tl? 
Wtiefit  of  such  forbearance,  or  to  the  cooditisa^ 
allowinj;  otlier*  to  do  certain  acts,  which  liMthj 
complete  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  the  tbinf  is  ■M 
servire  "  to  be  fiuh)»>ct  to  a  **  *r-r»  iiiis.""  Heacs 
when  a  thing  was  fwld  as  "  optima  lUAxima,"  Aa 
waa  legally  nndentood  to  mean  that  it  was  wsr- 
ranted  free  from  Serritale*.    (Dia.  .50.  lit.  IS. 
s.  90.  169  ;  compare  Cic     l/^.  A^.  iiL  2.)  Tfcc 
eziatonea  ^  a  Senritna  mast  be  prmred :  the 
sumption  is  that  the  ground  is  free  (liber)  tiil  5*« 
u  shown  to  be  serrient.    Serritutes  are  ai»o  m- 
dnded  ia  thetanaa  and  *^  Jwm  'm9»r 

aii'l  tli»'*e  terms  are  opposed  t-)  Dr^miniura  er  car- 
plcte  ownership.  He  who  exercises  a  SenUu 
theivfers  bat  not  Ae  aaioraa  daauu,  wl  com  » 
the  case  of  u^nsfructui,  for  the  I'susfracttiarss  ii 
nerer  recognized  as  owner  in  the  Romaa  law.  Tkc 
teehnieal  word  fivowncnhqi,wlMB  tha 
is  deducted  from  it,  i«  PropffjataiL 

A  man  can  only  have  •  ri^rt  ta  a  senit»  it 
another  person's  property  ;  and  a  Mfiitus  <m 
\ye  §■  •  corporeal  thing.  Viewed  with  reipert  ta 
the  owner  of  the  thing,  a  Servitos  either  cap«a» 
in  bis  being  restrained  from  doing  certain  aeH  i* 
bis  piopcrty,  which  otherwiae  he  aught  de  i*^ 
Vitus  qmif  in  non  faciendo  conrvtH  ;  Serr^tn  ss^ 
f/ru)  ;  or  it  consisu  iu  his  being  bound  to  iDw 
some  other  petioa  ta  do  something  to  the  pr^»^. 
which  such  person  miirht  oth.'rwise  he  nrfTeaai 
from  doing  (serrt/its  yiwie  in  pattewio  cmst^t 
Servlbm  «^lrmativa).  A  Servitaa  iwfcrcoasiitt  i> 
the  invncr  of  the  servient  ptuperlj  bei^g  M\ff^  ■ 
do  anv  act  to  his  propertr,  theogk  he  ■■ybeoiif' 
an  obVigatio  to  do  acta  wliich  an  auuwiy  tanrdi 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Ser^itn*.  (Dig.ititl»* 
15  ;  Puchta,  fiuL  I  |  25^  note  c) 

Then  were  two  efanM  of  SefHatea.  Bntf 
they  hail  f>r  their  subject  a  definite  ptf*oo,»M 
could  exercise  the  right,  in  which  cue  they 
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led.  l^exsonal,  Pcraotiaruin  ;  ajid  llicy  ccJiscd 
til  tibe  death  of  the  p  rson :  thr-  e^presaion 
xraonalis  •enritus"  was  u^cd.  (T)ip.  34.  tit.  3. 
8.  S  3.)  Or  they  had  for  their  subject  anotlirr 
?ce  oC  fmnprrtr,  at  a  hoiue  or  land,  and  the  por 
Q  w}in  exorcised  the  b'crvitus  cxi  rciscd  it  in  re 
oct  of  his  right  to  the  hmut  or  land,  which  was 

•  «HA»j«ct.  Senriiate*  of  the  ktter  Icind  wen 
Jl«i  Pracdiat,  Serritutes  Pmedionim  or  Rerum, 

Jiua,  Pnedionim  (Oalus,  iL  17.  29 ;  Dig.  8.  tit. 
.*.!>;  aitd  with  refermee  to  their  tpecid  kinds, 
ara  aqiiarum,  &c.    f  Cic.  pro  Catcin.  26.) 

XIm  exerciM  of  FenoiuU  Servitntcs,  of  which 
Tkm  wbA  Uaurfrwtna  wm  the  principal,  «m 

x  \  5  conncil<:d  with  the  natural  possession  of  the 
^^g^  .  lyi^  CQOMaueutly  the  Qua»i  Poueuio  of 
ocli  SerritoiM  kid  a  cIqm  raMiibbiiee  to  PdHea- 
io.  (Po!t5»K«8io.]  SerritatMof  thitdMi  cwinstcd 
Kklcly     in  patiendo.*^ 

Pnedtal  aerYitatai  comiited  botli  *  In  patiendtt,** 
aad  **  in  non  faciendo.**  Thoso  v\  hich  consisted 
**  in  patten  do  **  comprised  either  such  itcts  as  a  per- 

•  on  mitflit  do,  bj  virtue  of  the  Scrvitus,  which  acts 
had  flMUj  mediMely  a  reference  to  anodier  piece  of 
!;ir«it,  a*  in  the  case  of  a  Jus  Itincris  ;  or  Mich  acti 
m.»     mart  might  d  i,  with  iiiimeduvtc  reference  to 
•nnther  piece  of  land,  as  Jus  tigni  immittcndl, 
axtd    the  like.    Th(i*e  which  consisted '*  in  nmi 
iiuiieado**  ou  the  part  of  the  owner  were  acts 
wUiA  anotlier  pont—Br  of  ft  ^iece  of  land  could 
rrquire  thp  owner  of  the  sen'lent  pmpertr  not  to 
da,  but  which  except  tor  the  servitus,  the  owner 
ni^da 

Personal  servitutes  were  TTsc.h,  U.si;sfr!"cti  s 
Habitation  and  Operae  serrorum  et  Animalium. 

HaUcotio  or  toe  tiglit  of  living  in  another  per- 
Sfji,"!*   hotisi'  resenihled   the  ususfructus   or  usus 
aedium.    iitit  it  was  not  lost  as  ususfructus  and 
ana  were,  by  capitis  dirainotio  or  aieglect  to  exer- 
cise the  right    Also,  it  consisted  in  the  riuht  to 
inhabit  some  definite  part  of  a  house  oiiljf,  and  not 
the  whole  ;  the  habiutio  could  be  fold  «r  let  If 
1*.  »~as  a  donatio  inter  Tiros,  it  could  be  set  aside 
by  the  heredet  of  the  giver.    (Dig.  7.  tit  8.  lie 
Um  H  IfabUatitjM ;  Dig.  39.  lit  &.  i.  27,  32 ; 
Inot  2.  lit.  5.) 

f^i-^TW  serrontTn  et  animalitim  eonsisted  in  a 
Eoau  having  a  right  to  the  mc  and  services  of 
aaother  person's  slave  or  beast,  so  long  as  the  slave 
©r  brast  lived.  The  senritus  continued  after  the 
de^tb  of  the  person  entitled  U)  it,  and  was  not  lost 
bv  a  capitis  diminutio  nor  by  neglect  to  exercise  it 
this  u  called  by  Oaius  (iL  )  tb«  Uaoi&nctao 
hooiinaa  et  cetMnritm  animaiium.*^ 

Praedial  flenriMtat  imply  the  oxifteDee  of  two 

Crit  :l•'V"^^•■^  p'l-r--';  nf  IriH''!    '  f  rfi'-rf: 'I  \  f^Tir-  rf  which 

owes  a  lervitus  to  the  other  {tervUtUism  tltifet^ 
firnaiam,  /imJm  mvtkws)  ;  and  tho  fervilw  ii 
mid  to  hr  due  Oirf-f^rr}  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  name  of  praedium  dominoaa  which  is  now 
whm  mei  to  dedgnalo  the  praedhnn  to  wUeh  tho 
*M*nitua  i»  due,  is  a  modern  invention.     It  i«  of 
the  BstuR  «f  a  dervitus  to  be  an  advantage  to  the 
bad  to  wUeh  it  bdongi:  it  nnot  bo  Mmiothing 
that  in  some  way  increases  its  value.    It  must  also 
be  a  tUng  that  is  permanently  to  the  advantage  of 
the  demioant  pmedium ;  for  it  is  said  **  omnes  ser» 
vitutes  pmediorum  perpetuas  causas  habere  del>ent 
(Psulns,  Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  8),  which  means  there  is 
a  contiDOous  adaptation  of  the  acrvient  to  the  use 
if  lie  daninaak  tcaoiMnt  Tho  Servitua  ii  eon> 


ftidered  as  belonging  to  the  domituuit  pracdium  in 
such  a  sense  that  it  cannot  be  alienated  without 
tlie  pmedium  nor  pledged  nor  li  t. 

Praedial  ScrvituU's  were  either  Praediomm  Ilr- 
banomm  or  Hnatieomm.  But  tho  word  Serritna 
has  a  double  meaning,  ncfflrding  as  we  view  it  as  a 
right  or  a  duty.  The  Scrvitiu  of  a  Praedium  Ros- 
ticum  or  UrbMiom  ia,  in  the  fonner  aenao,  the 
iervitus  which  bdonps  tn  a  particular  Pniedium,  as 
a  right :  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  the  srrvitua  which 
some  particttfatr  Pnedhin  own,  as  a  du^.  When 
the  two  Praedia  are  contemplated  together  in  their 
mutual  relations  of  right  and  duty,  the  word  Ser^ 
vitas  expresses  the  wMile  Tetatton.  Senritutes  Ur- 
Iraii.ie  are  those  whi.  h  are  for  the  advantage  of  an 
edifice  as  such,  whether  the  advnnuigo  i«  d<  rived 
from  another  bnildinf  or  simply  a  piece  of  knd  ; 
Riisticae  are  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of 
a  piece  of  ground,  n«  such,  and  niaiidy  for  tho 
benefit  of  agriculture.  Urbauum  pracdium  nun 
locus  facit,  aed  materia.**  (Ulp.  Dig.  50.  tit.  16. 
s.  198.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  Scrvitiiien  Ur- 
banae:  —  1.  Oneris  ferendi,  or  the  right  w  lii.  h  a 
man  has  to  use  the  edifice  or  wall  of  his  neighb  lur 
to  Buppon  his  own  cdihce.  Tlie  owner  of  the 
servient  property  was  conse<|uently  bound  to  keep 
it  in  repair  so  that  it  should  be  adequate  to  dis- 
charge iu  duty.  (Ditf.  8.  tit  5.  s.  6.)  2.  Tigni 
immittendi,  or  tho  right  of  planting  a  beam  in  or 
upon  a  neighbour's  wall.  Projiciendi,  or  tho 
right  uf  adding  something  to  a  man's  edifice,  though 
it  shall  project  into  tho  open  space  which  is  above 
his  Tieighl>our's  grounfls.  4.  Stillicidii,  or  flnininis 
iLcipiendi  or  inunittendi.  This  servitus  nas  cither 
a  right  which  a  man  had  for  tlie  tatn  water  to  run 
from  hli  house  upon  niul  through  his  neighbour's 
premises,  or  a  rif  bt  to  draw  such  water  from  hit 
neighbour's  pranisei  to  his  own.  The  technical 
meaning  of  Stillicidinm  is  niiti  in  drops  ;  when 
collected  in  a  flowing  body  it  is  Flumen.  (Varro, 
de  Liny.  LaL  v.  27,  cd.  MlUler ;  Cic.  de  Or.  i. 
38.)  5.  AltiuA  non  tollendi,  or  the  duty  which  a 
man  owed  not  to  build  his  house  higher  than  its 
present  elevation,  or  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a 
piece  of  land  not  to  raise  his  edifieo  above  a  cer* 
tain  height,  in  order  that  the  owner  nf  some 
other  house  might  have  tlie  advaiiUigc  ot  such 
forl>enTnnce.  If  a  maii  was  released  from  this 
duty  by  Ins  neighlK)ur,  he  ohtainid  a  new  rit^'st, 
wh.ch  was  the  Jus  altius  toUeadi.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  man  w  hose  ground  was  released  from  tho 
Servitus  Stillicidii,  was  said  tf>  liave  tlie  servitus 
Btitlicidii  noo  recipiendi.  This  was  not  strictly 
accuiate  language,  for  if  a  servitos  is  de6ned  to  bo 
.some  limitition  of  the  nsTial  rights  of  ownersh)|>.  a 
recovery  of  these  rights  or  a  release  from  the  duties 
which  10  implied  the  peosemion  of  tbeao  righto 
hy  another,  nirrely  gives  the  complete  exercise  of 
ownership  and  so  destroys  all  notion  of  a  Servitus. 
Still  luch  was  the  language  of  the  Roman  Jurists, 
and  accordingly  we  find  enumerated  anions  tho 
Urbanae  Servitntes  (Dig.  8.  tit.  2.  a.  *2),  **  Stiili- 
cidium  avertendi  in  tectum  vel  aream  vieini  ani 
non  avertt-ndi."  C.  Servitus  ne  Luminibus,  andna 
Prospectui  otticiatur,or  the  doty  which  a  man  owes 
to  his  neighbour^  mod  not  to  obotruct  his  light  or 
his  proqwct  (see  Gaius,  it  31 ;  Cic  de  Or.  i.  39)  ; 
and  Servitns  Luminum  or  Pn)spectus,  or  the  duty 
of  a  man  to  allow  his  neighbour  to  make  openings 
into  1ft  Boamiieoiai  in  a  common  wall  lor  instanos^ 
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to  g€i  liiht  or  «  |>r<>»poct  It  a  Semtm  the 
obj<«i  Of  wbieh  WW  to  ptocnrv  liftit,  wliemu  the 

i»f  <<(ricUtur  wju  t.i  [in  v-  nt  th-  il-  ^trovinp  of  lijjht. 
(!>:«.  8.  tit.  *i.  s.  4.  4U.;  iiut  there  are  difl[i>n>nt 
opinifltti      to  t]i«  iBcanjpir  of  Serrifi  Loninam. 

r.  .'VTritUl  Su»rr:'!iriii,  nr  tlio  rl^ht  .if  |i!ir"ri^'  (■f'nit: 

«(r«ii»t  a  ociKlibour'i  wall,  &c.  8,  6<jr^itiu  fumi 
iminittm^i,  or  th«  r^ht  of  acndinf  one^i  amoke 

thr  >'i.'h  H  nrijfhbrtiir'n  chininry.  9.  8«  rv  itiis  <  Ikii  a.  . 
or  the  right  to  a  diain  or  tewTr  from  a  mau*«  laiui 
or  bottie  tlmairli  a  neijfhbonr'^  land  or  iMmae^ 

The  following  arc  the  principal  Scn-ituto«  Rus- 
tirar  :  —  I.  Srrvitim  Itincris,  or  the  rijjht  to  a  foot- 
path through  another  man'*  ground  or  to  ride 
throng  on  bonebidt  «r  in  a  aelbi  or  lectica,  for  a 
man  m  tuch  rtuet  wa»  laid  iVe  and  not  atjrni. 
Vicived  with  rv-fiTcnce  to  the  person  who  exercised 
the  rif^ht,  thii  Seniliu  wns  properly  called  Jiu 
eundi.  (  (!ntiis.  w.  .1  )  2  At  tti<  or  Ai."  ndi,  or  the 
rijjbt  of  driving  a  L«.aj!t  or  i.iU"ri.i^'«.^  lhrout:"i  another 
nan**  land.  H  Viae  or  the  nnht  eundi  rt  a.'rndi 
et  amliiilandi.  Via  of  cmir«r>  included  the  other 
tno  Sorvitute*;  and  it  was  distinguished  from  th'^m 
br  its  width,  which  waa  defined  hy  the  Twelve 
Tahl.-*.  n)':.  n.  tit.  ?;  «.  n.)  T\u'  width  of  an 
lu^  Of  Actus  might  be  a  ouutcr  of  evidence,  aad 
if  it  via  not  detetnitied,  it  wm  aetdcd  hf  n 
arbit«-r.  If  the  width  of  n  Via  was  not  dr ffmiiiirs^. 
iu  width  was  taken  to  be  the  legal  width  {iMUitJo 
IrtjitifHa),  In  woHc  De  Coloniia,  attributed  to 
Frontinus,  the  phrase  **  iter  populo  de))etur  or  non 
dcbetur  frequently  ocean.  When  ^  iter  debetur  " 
occurs,  the  width  of  tbo  iter  ia  fivon  in  feet  It 
aeeixut  that  in  the  assignment  of  the  lands  in  these 
instances,  the  lands  were  made  "  servire  populo," 
for  the  purposes  of  a  road.  4.  Sen  itus  pascendi 
or  the  right  of  A  nan  in  respect  of  the  ground  to 
which  his  cattle  are  rittached,  to  pasture  them 
on  another's  ground.  5.  Scrritus  aquaeductus  or 
duceiuii  .I'luam  per  fottdtllD  Alieoum.  There  were 
al«n  iitlur  S^r'.  itiifn  a«  A'jnae  lia;i*{ns,  Pecoris 
ad  aquAui  appuisus,  C'alcis  coquendac,  and  Arenac 
fediendM.  If  *  PubUcna  loata  or  «  Via  publica 
intervened,  no  sfrvittis  aqnnr<-inctn<«  mnlil  be  im- 
posed, but  it  wiu  iiccc-^tarv  a^i^l y  t"  tlie  Prin- 
eepo  fiir  permiasion  to  fonn  an  atiuaeductus  across 
a  public  road.  Tlu-  i:.ti  rvention  of  a  Sk  it  i.  t 
religioatu  locufl  was  an  obstacle  to  imposing  tui 
Ttinerit  wrritin,  for  no  Servitua  eoold  be  dtw  to 
any  person  en  ground  wbidi  «M  mctr  er  icli- 
gioaaa. 

A  ServHtta  Negntftn  eoold  be  acqnired  hy  nere 

contract  ;  and  it  seems  the  better  n|iiiiioii  t};at  a 
Servitus  Afflmiatiracoold  be  to  acquired,  and  that 
quasi  possessio,  at  lettt  in  the  later  periodi,  waa 

not  necessarj'  in  order  to  establixh  the  Jus  Si  rvi- 
tutif,  but  only  to  gire  a  npht  to  the  Publiciaua  in 
mnactiow  (Oaias  ii.  80,  31 ;  Snvigny,  DatlMit 
dn  Bndxn.)  The  phrases  **  a*]uae  jus  consti- 
tuere,"  *'  servitnti^m  fundo  impon«  re,"  occur  (Cic. 
ad  Quint,  iii.  1.  c  2).  According  to  Oaius,  Sen  i- 
tatee  tJrbanac  could  only  be  tmnafimed  by  the 
In  jnre  C(»«^io:  Servitutcs  Rusticae  could  be  trans* 
fcrred  by  MAnci{ntio  also.    (Gaius,  ii.  29.) 

A  Servitus  niij(lit  l>c  established  by  Testament 
(^,  rv!fris  L>'-rit'i,  Dii,'.  r^.l.  tit.  nii>l*t!ie  right  to 
it  vv;i3  actiujrcd  vvlioii  tlx-  **  >  lo^^ali  cessit  *' 
fLROATUM] ;  but  trail  iti'in  wm  ns  cei».«ani-  in  order 
to  £;!vo  a  riglit  to  ttie  Publiciana  i:i  urn  actio.  A 
Servitus  couid  be  established  bj  the  dccisi^  of  a 
into  In  the  Jodidmn  Familine  efciscDndnvConi- 


niuni  diridundo,  and  in  o  caae  wba«  tb«  Jadex 
adjodicafted  the  PioprieiM  to  ew  nd  Ae  Vmt- 

fructus  rn  aT-ther  (Di^r-  7.  tic  1  «  f^>.  Sfrrttuiesi 
could  also  be  acquired  by  the  PiaesciifCv  laagi 
temporia.  (Cod.  7.  tit.  31  &  12.)    An  ebaew  nd 
,  corrupt  pa->>.-\;:t-  of  Cir.-r-'  ('j-l  AtL  it.  2^}  se€m< 
1  to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  aofajriag  a  rigbi  ta  a 
8er>-itus  by  nte ;  as  to  wludk  a  iJex  Scribania  nak 
.n  h.ii;.:.\  (T.E.\  SratBoNlA.]  Qua*:  •erriiudes  wer* 
J  .kameiimcs  simply  fcamded  on  pusiuTe  canetBOtt^ 
which  United  the  owner  of  a  property  in  no  enjoy- 
ment (Not,  22.  c  46.  s.  2)  ;  and  others  wen*  enc^ 
sid-  red  as  **  relut  jure  impositae"  (Dig.  35.  i&.  i 
s.  1.  §  23  ;  and  Dig.  43.  lit.  27,  De  Ar*<P^ 

A  Serritus  might  be  rrl*rt*.-i1  i >.i>,    "  t;i  'V- 
owner  of  the  Fundus  servietj*  (I>ig.  ci.  UL  L  s.  i-4.i  ; 
or  it  mi^ht  be  snrrendeted  by  alloviBf  emet 
of  the  Fundus  Servieos  to  do  certain  arts  up«5  Ft, 
which  »*ere  inconsistent  with  the  continaaacc 
the  Ser>itus.    (Dijjp.  8.  tit  6.  s.  8.)    If  boihde 
dominant  and  the  scr>-icnt  lan-^  came  to  b^^Ijof  *b 
ooe  owner,  the  Serritutes  were  egtiagaiahwd ; 
there  WM  a  Coofuaiou  (IMiff.  il  tit  CL 1. 1.)  IfAe 
separate  owners  of  two  sey^irntr^  estates,  jwutlj 
acquired  an  estate  which  was  serrieat  to  the  two 
ieparato  eatatca,  the  Serricnten  w«re  not  «xa» 
eu'»l'..  <I  ;  but  t^'  T  were  extin^ished  if  the 
owners  of  a  domioant  catate,  jointly  aniaifod  tk 
eerrient  eetnte.    (Dir.  &  tit.  3w     27.)   A  » 
(hictus  was  <  vtV.guished  when  the  UsofroctM- 
riua  acquirad  the  Proprietaa  of  the  thiag^  A 
Serritns  waa  extinguished  by  the  extiactian  of  the 
object,  but  if  the  servient  object  was  restored,  ti« 
•em COS  was  also  restored.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  Z  u^; 
tit  6. 1. 1 4.)    A  senritna  wms  exthw^iahed  ty  lie 
extinction  of  the  Mii  ji^ct,  as  in  the  caeeefsfW- 
sonal  Servitude  with  the  death  of  ih^  j^Tson  wis 
was  intitled  to  it ;  and  in  the  case  tJi  Prandial  Si^ 
vitutcs  with  the  deetniction  of  the  dominan:  lab- 
ject,  hut  they  were  revived  'Ait}i  its  p-titsI:  is 
insUuia,  if  a  building  to  which  a  sor.itude  be- 
longed, WM  {railed  down  in  order  U  be  rebailt. 
and  if  it  w-jls  reT  uilt  in  the  same  form,  the  serri- 
liid*.  revived  (raulua.  Dig.  8.  tit.  2.  %.  20.  §  2; 
Moore  r.  lUwson,  3  B.  &  Cr.  332).    A  Sfrntw 
niiLilit  be  ettitimiiiilied  by  not  tLsilig  it-    Th«e  i» 
a  Gise  in  the  Digest  (H.  tit.  3.  a.  35)  oi  tbe  •erriai 
of  a  spring,  the  use  of  whidi  Ittd  ben  intanftti 
by  the  temp'^i^ry  f.illuro  of  the  sprinsg,  and  s  rf- 
script  of  Augustus  on  the  matter.    Aooordiu  u 
the  old  hiw,  Uanafraettta  nnd  ITm  woe  M. 
tliniti.'b  not  i  xorcl>iiii:  tbr  ric^t,  in  t«-o  Vfan  in 
the  case  of  things  immoveable,  and  in  oee  yoff  a 
the  caee  of  things  movcnbte.    Tn  Jnatininnli  hfii- 
lation  Ususfnictus  and  T'!^u>  \\  «  n-  only  lost  by  ik< 
excrdaing  the  rjgbt,  when  there  bnd  been  a  Uso- 
capio  libertntb  en  the  |Mit  of  th«  owner  of  the 
thing  or  the  o\*-nersh5p  had  boon  acquired  by  U»- 
capion.   (Cod.  3.  tit  33w  i.  IS.  $  Ip  and  lii. 
B.  13.) 

Sorutiites  might  be  the  subjects  of  Actionrt  it 
rem.  (Dig.  7.  tit  6  ;  8.  tit,  5.)  An  -\ctio  C«e- 
fessoria  or  Vindicatio  Servitutis  had  for  its  obi«t 
the  establishing  thi^  r:::!it  to  n  Scrriais,  and  it 
could  only  bo  liroiight  l.y  tiie  owner  of  the  domf- 
nanl  land,  when  it  was  due  tj  land.  The  ofcj«t 
of  the  Mtion  waa  the  cet»blishment  of  the  ri^ 
damages,  nnd  jeruritr  araiiist  future  dt?rjrHwff 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right ;  and  the  aai^m  Q>i|i>t 
be  not  only  ngKimt  the  omer  of  the  amieat 
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tbii^  bat  ^amst  aajrjwnon  who  impeded  the 
eaeerdM  of  ue  right.  The  ^ibdiitiff  bad  of  contse 

to  prove  his  title  to  tlu-  Sr-rvitiis.  Tlio  Actio  Ne- 
gatoria  or  Vindicatto  itbertatis,  migltt  be  brought 
bj  tbe  owninr  of  the  property  againtt  any  pemm 
t\  ho  claimi'd  a  ?<  rvitu3  in  it.  The  object  was  to 
e»tablUh  the  ireedom  of  the  property  from  the 
•erritaa,  for  damageft,  and  for  security  to  the  owner 
again«t  future  disturbance  in  the  excrcis<^'  of  his 
ownership.  The  plaintiff  had  of  cour&c  to  prove 
bis  ownership  and  tlie  di  ti-iidant  to  prove  his  title 
to  tbe  S«*rvitus.    ((.iaiii?,  i\  .  3  ;  Dig.  !>.  tit.  -i.) 

In  the  caac  of  I'crswiial  Servitudes,  the  InttT- 
dicta  were  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  proper 
Possr5aion  ;  tlie  Interdict  which  was  applied  in 
the  cHjic  ui  proper  Poaacssion,  was  here  applied  as 
a  Utile  Intetdietmii.  (F^.  Pot  90^  u  emended 
by  Savigny.) 

In  the  case  of  Pmedial  Serritudes,  we  mnst 
firvt  consider  the  Positive.  In  the  6rat  class,  the 
acquisition  of  the  Juris  Quasi  Poaaeuio  ia  elfccted 
by  an  act  which  is  done  simply  as  an  exercise  of 
the  Right,  independent  of  any  other  riglit.  The 
interference  with  the  ezerciee  of  tbe  right  was  pre- 
irented  by  Interdicta  Bf^licable  to  the  §eweai  eaaes. 
A  {MT'itMi  w  ho  was  disturbed  in  exercising  a  Jus 
Itiueria*  Actus,  Viae  bj  anjr  petion  whatever, 
whether  the  owner  of  the  lervieot  land  or  any 
other  person,  h.ul  .i  ri.'ht  to  the  Interdict :  the 
object  of  this  lutcrdict  was  protection  againat  the 
dmurbance,  and  oompeoaatlon :  it*  effect  waa  ex* 
iu-t!y  like  th.it  of  thr  Interdict  t'ti  iK)ssidctiH. 
Another  Interdict  applied  to  the  same  objects  as 
the  pdPecediiHf  Inleraict,  bat  its  object  uraa  to 
pmtcct  the  person  intitird  to  the  sorv  itudo  from 
being  disturbed  by  tbe  owner  while  he  was  putting 
the  way  or  nad  in  a  eondition  fit  for  use. 

There  were  varintts  other  Intt.nl  icts  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jus  aquae  quotidianut;  vcl  aestivae 
ducendne  (Dig.  4S.  tit.  20)  ;  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
pr.  r  of  ^rat^r  passages  (43.  tit. 21,  (/*  riris)  ;  in 
in<„-  ^asc  of  the  Jus  aquae  hauriendae  (43.  Hi-  2'J). 

The  secoinl  class  of  Positive  SeTfitodes  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  the  servitude  in  connection  with 
the  posseM'ou  of  auolhcr  piece  of  property.  The 
Interdicts  Applicable  to  this  case  arc  explained 
laider  the  third  class,  that  of  Negntive  Servitudes. 

In  the  case  of  Negative  Servitudes  there  are  only 
two  modes  in  which  the  Juris  quasi  Posscssio  can 
be  acquired:  1,  when  the  owner  of  the  servient 
property  attempts  to  do  some  act,  which  the  owner 
of  the  dominant  property  considers  inconsistent 
with  hta  Servitus,  and  ia  prevented ;  2,  by  any 
legal  act  which  ia  capable  of  tramferring  the  Jus 
Servitutis.  The  possession  is  l.ist  when  tlie  owner 
of  the  servient  propertj  does  an  act  which  ia  con* 
tniry  to  the  RighL  The  Peeaearieft  of  the  Servi- 
tildes  of  the  stx'uiid  and  third  cla5s  was  protected 
by  the  Interdict  Uti  poaaidetia.  There  was  a 
tpeeial  interdict  about  aewen  (He  doaeiti,  Dig. 
4?,.  tit. 

It  baa  been  stated  that  (juasi-scrvitudes  were 
•ometiaMa  fotmded  on  poaitiTeeflaetmenta.  These 

were  not  Servittite*  pmperlr  so  railed,  for  they 
were  iiroititions  ot  the  exercise  of  ownership  made 
for  the  public  benefit.  The  only  cases  of  the  limi- 
tation of  the  exercis>  of  ownership  hy  positive 
enactment^  which  arc  rnentioucd  ia  the  Pandect, 
aM  reducible  to  three  principal  classes.  The  first 
ctass  comprehends  the  limiliition  of  ownership  on 
religious  grounds,    'i'o  this  class  belongs  Finis,  or 


a  tpaoe  of  five  feet  in  width  between  adjoining  e*> 
tot^  which  it  waa  not  petmitted  to  cnltiTate^ 

This  intermediate  sp.ice  "w.is  s.icred  and  it  was 
used  by  thti  owneiv  ot  the  adjoining  Lnnds  for  sa- 
crifice. To  thia  chua  alao  belongs  the  nde,  that  if 
a  man  had  buried  a  dead  body  on  the  land  of  an- 
otlier  without  his  Cinaent,  be  could  not  as  a  general 
rule  be  compelled  to  remove  Uie  body,  but  ne  waa 
bound  to  make  rccompence.  (Di^.  1 1.  tit.  7.  s.  2. 
7,  8.)  Tbe  second  class  comprehends  rules  relat- 
ing to  poliee.  According  to  the  Tvdre  Table* 
every  owner  of  Innd  in  tl  r  tv  was  required  to 
Iciive  a  space  of  two  ieec  and  a  half  vacant  alt 
round  any  edifice  that  he  erected :  this  waa  called 
lejiitimimi  spntinn,  leuitimus  modus.  Conse- 
quently between  two  adjoining  houses  there  must 
Iw  a  vacant  space  of  five  feet.  This  law  was  no 
doubt  often  neglected,  for  after  the  fire  in  N»  ro'8 
reign  (Tacit  Ann.  xv.  43),  it  was  forbidden  to 
build  houses  with  a  common  wall  (commmmo  paries 
turn) ;  and  the  old  legitimom  apatium  waa  again 
required  to  be  observed  ;  and  it  it  referred  to  in  a 
rescript  of  Antoninus  and  Verus.  (Dig.  8.  tit  2. 
a.  14.)  Thia  daia  alao  comprehenda  mleaaa  to  the 
height  and  ferm  of  bcnidmgs.  Angnitus  (Soeten. 
Octav.  89)  fixed  the  hei^lit  at  seventy  feet  ;  Nero 
alao  afiter  tbe  great  fire  made  some  rmtlationa 
with  the  Tiew  of  limiting  the  height  of  honsea. 
Trajan  fixed  the  pnatest  lieiyht  at  i^ixty  feet. 
These  regulations  were  general,  and  had  no  refer- 
ence to  tne  convenimce  of  persona  who  poaaeaaed 
adjoining  houses  :  tliey  had  therefore  no  relation  at 
alt  to  the  Servitutcs  altiua  toUendi  and  non  tollendi 
aa  aonie  writen  suppoae.  The  nile  of  the  Twelre 
Tables  which  forbade  the  removing  a  tignum 
furtivum  aedibus  vel  vineis  junctum,^  had  for  ita 
object  the  preventing  of  accidents.  (Dig.  47.  tit  X) 
Another  rule  declared  that  the  owiicre  of  lands 
which  wert'  adjoining  to  public  aquaeducts  should 
permit  mnteriala  to  be  Utkeii  from  their  landa  for 
these  puiilic  purposes,  but  should  receive  n  proper 
compensation.  The  Twelve  Tables  forliade  the 
burning  or  hitening  of  a  dead  body  in  the  city  ; 
and  this  ri1t»  was  enforced  liy  a  T,ex  Duilia.  In 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pjua  thia  rule  prevailed 
both  in  Rome  and  other  cities. 

The  third  class  of  limitations  had  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  Agriculture.  It  comprised  the 
rules  relating  to  Aqua  PLt7ViA,and  to  the  Tignum 
Junctum  in  the  case  of  a  vineyard  ;  and  it  gave  a 
man  permission  to  go  on  his  neighbour's  premisea 
to  gather  the  fruits  which  had  fallen  thereon  from 
his  trees  ;  with  thia  limitation  that  he  could  only 
go  every  third  day.  (Dig.  43.  tit  28,  De  Glande 
Irffenda.)  The  Twelve  Tables  enacted  that  if  a 
neighbour's  tree  hong  over  into  another  person's 
bnd,  that  person  might  trim  it  to  the  height  of 
fit'teen  fi-et  troin  the  (.'found  {ipiiiKlrcim  jx-tlfs  'iltiut 
earn  suUucaivr),  The  rule  waa  a  limitation  of 
ownenhip,  hut  not  a  limitetien  of  the  ownenhip 
of  the  tree  owner  :  it  was  a  limitation  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  hind-owner  ;  for  it  allowed  his  ncigh- 
bourla  tree  to  e««rhang  his  ground*  pcovided  there 
were  no  bnmchet  IcM  than  fifteen  ftet  fwm  the 
ground. 

With  these  exceptions,  some  of  which  were  of 
prent  anti(iuiiy,  ownership  in  Roman  haw  must  bo 
cunstdercd  as  unlimited.  These  limitations  also 
had  no  reference  to  the  convenience  of  individu-ils 
wlio  had  adjoining  houses  or  lands.  With  respect 
j  to  neighbours  the  law  allowed  them  to  regulate  their 
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M  ih»r  plNMd,  and  ac«ofdin^ly  a 

man  <v>uM  «ijm»  tn  nVr^v  a  nrrphhonr  to  derive 
a  ctTtiiut  ) w>n )' tu  frviit  tits  land  whicb  their  proxi- 
■Utjr  rradf  n-4  dMinM«  ta  Um,  or  h«  could  agT«« 
tfl  nli^taiti  fr  im  c»>n;i:n  acts  on  liiii  land  for  tho 
benefit  of  liu  ii«'tghix>iir'a  luid.  The  law  gave 
Aim  ta  thcae  acrretncots  under  tb«  name  of  Se^ri'i- 
tulc*,  and  a««iTnr,flt<  d  llie  W-iiofiu  of  ihciii  to  ihv 
right  nf  owDrnhtD  bv  attaching  to  llt«ai  a  right  of 
action  lik«»  tliat  mkioi  m 


eojojpd 

Til  if  vii-  .v  of  the  limitation  of  ownership 
among  the  Komanf  by  poaiure  enactxneut  i»  from 
ft  mlimbia  taaay  br  Dinnan,  CTalw  die  peardiieiem 
be^h rnnkuMfjfn «/<■  *  E>>i'titl u ms^ dx. Zrittckri/i^ toI. ii. 

(Uaitti.  ti.  ;  IncU  2.  tic  2—^  i  Dw.  7 

ndS  t  Cad.  a.  til.  SS,  54.) 

Thi*  tketch  roar  1>»*  omuilet.  d  l>y  rrfi  reuce  to 
tka  foUowiiw  works  and  the  autboritica  aaatad  in 
them :  lladtaldey,  MM,  J«.  19llia4.  t  Mlh. 
Irnlirurh,  Lktdrima  Pamdedanaiiy  p.  268,  &c.  ; 
SavigQj,  Dot  HtdU  de»  Bfmia$y  Juris  Qmui  Po$- 
atMaa,  p.  6^  5th  td. ;  Vtm  i*r  BetUatmg  der 
SfvUmtm  dmrd  mmple  Vertrag  mnd  SttptJahon^ 
von  llaaae,  Rheitu  Mua.  fUr  Juht{tfiid(rnz,  Enter 
Mkiyaa^ ;  V6m  dim  I'erk'dUmm  de*  Kij^iUktmM 
as  dm  SemMem^  voo  Pucbls,  JUeM.  Mm.  EnL 

Jt%hrg,  ;  Schrurl,  /i^mfrl-uno^  Ttrr  f^kre  rrm  'ii^ 
Srvitutfn^  Znt$ckrt/t,  dr.,  xw.  ji.  'IZl  ;  I'uthta, 
Im$i.\\.%'2b'l.  [0.L.1 

SEKVl'S  (Hrkrk).  Tlio  Gnfk  JarXoj.  like 
tbe  Latiii  mrrus^  currrspond*  to  the  u«ual  meauiag 
«f  oar  word  tlaT«.  Sbvoiy  exi«t^  almost  throagh- 
ont  th.'  wfiolc  of  rir-  prr  ;  and  Arislotlo  {P<,lit.  i.  3) 
Ally  a  that  a  con}pU't«:  hou^huld  is  that  which  con- 
siftU  of  slaves  and  freemen  (oIk(«  U  riknm  4k 
Jof  Vct'i'  »cal  t\(v04p»r\  and  he  definf*^  a  slare  to 
be  a  living  workioiff-towl  and  poasessioo.  ('O  iouAet 
I^W^vx«*  ipymm^,  EtUo.  Skam.  Tin.  13  ;  « leSAor 
irr^^  TI  r^\^.i'xo»',  Po/i/.  i.  A.)  None  of  the  flrt"  k 
philoaophen  e^er  seem  to  bare  objected  to  slarerj 
as  a  thing  monllir  vranf ;  Pbto  in  his  perfect 
•talc  only  de<>iri's  th:it  no  Greek'*  should  bt»  made 
slavea  by  Greeks  (is  p.  46d),  and  AristoUe 

ddaoda  the  jtMiee  of  the  iaatitstioii  on  the  ground 
of  a  diversity  of  nu-e,  and  divides  mankind  into 
the  free  (i\ti$*f9i)  and  tboaa  who  are  slavea  by 
nature  {ol  ^imi  9o»Xa«);  iwder  the  bitter  de- 
•Cfiption  he  afi^vears  to  hare  regarded  all  harha* 
rtans  in  tiie  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  and  there- 
fore considers  their  slavery  justifiable. 

la  the  most  ancient  times  there  are  said  to  have 
befn  no  sl.i.os  in  (Ireece  (H^rod.  vi  ]'^7  ;  Ph'-re- 
crat.  lip.  Athtn.  vi.  p.  263, b),  but  we  tiiid  them  in 
the  lIonvTic  poems,  thcmjih  by  HO  means  so  gene- 
rally as  in  later  times.  They  arc  nsiially  prisoners 
taken  in  war  (SofudXarroi),  wbu  tucna  their  con- 
querors :  bat  w«  alao  lead  well  of  the  purchase 
and  s^ilc  of  Hlaves  {0>l.  tv.  They  were  how« 

ever  at  that  tune  mostly  conliaed  to  the  houaea  of 
tha  vealthf . 

Th  ro  were  two  kmdi  of  ulavery  among  the 
Greeks.  One  species  arose  when  the  inhAbitants 
of  a  eouQtiy  wera  sabdoed  by  aa  invading  tribe  and 
rfdiiced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  or  bondsmen  :  they 
lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  which  their 
naateta  had  appropriated  to  tbemaelvva,  and  paid 
them  a  cert;ini  rent.  They  also  att^-nded  their 
masters  in  war.  They  could  not  be  sold  oat  of  the 
«eanb7  aefMiated  eon  their  frmitiea,  and  raoild 
ftc<|uire  propi  rly.  Such  were  the  Helots  of  Spnrta 
IUblutrsJ,  the  Penestae  of  Thcssaljr  £Ps.n 


I  tar],  the  Bithynians  at  Byxantrem,  the  CaSSt^pai 

I  at  Syracuse,  the  Manandmi  at  H'Tae'^a  it  Pob- 
tiis.  the  Aphanii.>tee  in  Creteu  [Co^UHLj  Tia 
I  other  species  of  slavery  consisted  ef  daBOCir  dnwa 
I  acquired  by  rmrchav  {h^f\-p^i->rroi  nr  xp^^^V^ 
it*  Isocr.  tUUae.  p.  2(t>U,  ed.  dtrf^;,  who 
entirdy  the  pmyattji  ef  their  Baafeera. 
be  disjK.jk'*!  of  like  any  other  ^--xi.  an<!  ebaztab: 
these  were  the  iouXoi  pnmeriy  so  called,  aad  wtae 
the  Idad  «r  ikvaa  that  esM  at  Ath—  md 
Corinth.  In  commercial  citlt-»  s'av.-*  a-ere  verr 
tiumeroua.  a^the^^perf^med  tbe  work  v£  iIk  ma- 

poorer  repcbl-ca,  which  had  little  or  no  ca;>:vil,  r,? 
which  aabaisted  wboUj  bj  ^hculturr),  they  vxnld 
be  few:  thna  ia  Phoc^  siad  Locria  t^mare  aatf 
to  have  been  oritrinallv  no  dcrraestic slavesL.  (.\tb^ 
Ti  p.  264,  c  :  Clinton.'  F.  if.  vol  iL  ppt  411,  412.) 
Tha  majority  of  ahma  waa  pnrihawii 
paratively  were  bom  in  the  fiunily  of  tbe 
partly  because  tbe  nnmbef  of  female  sbivrs  -ns 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  male,  and  parJy 
beowse  the  cohabitation  of  slaves  was  dtscfarafe^ 
as  it  was  coiuidcred  cheaper  to  parcbaae  tkac  v% 
rear  slaves.   A  slave  bom  in  tbe  boose  of  a  Barter 
was  called  oUcl/Tft^  in  contnidistinctko  to  oce 
pnn  hajM^d,  who  was  call-  J  ot"c«rr,?.   (Anrnsoo.  si34 
buid.  i.  r.)    If  both  thu  i>aher  and  motbtf  vent 
ftUvea,  the  of&pring  was  called  Aps^ilaaiUt  (Em. 
tath.  ad  Od,  ii  200.  ;   if  the  pnrpnts 
n^fiSti^  the  offspring   ^\as    caileid  aixarf>^»i»%^ 

(PoUaz.  iiL  76.) 

It  was  a  reco;>nized  rule  of  Gn-.^k  r.atVrAl  ls»" 
that  the  persons  of  those  who  were  taken  pntoMsi 
in  war  became  the  property  of  tbe  Mamauia  (Xca. 
Cyr.  vii.  5.  §  73),  but  it  wrui  t^r-  pr^rtice  he 
Greeks  to  give  liberty  to  those  of  their  ova  awisB 
OQ  paymeat  of  a  nmaoBL   Cenacqandy  ahasrt  di 
slaves  in  Gret'cc,  with  the  exci-p'.i'.in  of  t3»e  tah 
abovementioned,  were  barhariana.    It  appean  M 
feDow  from  a  passage  in  Tiaaseas  (op.  Jttas,  vi 
p.  2G5,  b)  that  the  Chian?  were  the  nr<t  w'ru  czir- 
ried  on  tbe  slave  trade,  where  tbe  siavies  wm  mst 
nnnMnaa  than  in  any  other  place,  except  Spsna, 
that  is  in  cotnjiari^on  with  tbe  free  inhabuactt^ 
(Thuc.  viii.  40.)    In  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  i 
great  number  of  slaves        obtained  by  piottt, 
who  kidnapped  peBHas  OB  the  coasts,  bat  the  ck^ 
supply  sftMiis  to  have  come  from  the  Greek  cokwiei 
in  Alia  Minor,  who  had  abundant  ojvpcotnnitin 
obtaining  them  from  tbeir  own  neigh  boorhond  asc 
the  int.  rior  of  Asia.    A  com-idenible  nurnVr  f''* 
sUves  also  came  from  Thrace,  where  the  psreca 
frequently  sold  dmir  children.  (Hciad.  L) 

At  Athens,  as  well  as  in  olhT  sutc^  th^rr'  s^j 
a  regular  slave  market,  called  the  ire«A<n  (Hai^ 
crat.  s.  r.),  hacaaaa  tfia  davaa  ataod  naad  a  s 
circle,  Thoy  wcn»  also  8oraetiTnc5  sold  by  aurtiBfi, 
and  appear  then  to  have  been  placed  <m  a  ssooe 
edled  the  wparV  ( Pol  hut,  in.  78),  as  h^ 
done  when  slaves  are  ^nl'l  in  the  l^iitei  Stat« 
North  Amenoa:  the  same  was  also  the  piactxi  ia 
Romei|  whfBoa  tha  pinaia  Aoaat  d9  fapaiv  maat 
[ArcTio.]  The  slave  market  at  Athens  ^i-irjls 
have  been  held  on  certain  £jted  days,  uiualJj  thr 
last  day  of  tha  month  (theftnvaal  Maor  »sspa^ 
Ari^toph.  Et^uit.  4.*?,  with  Schol.).  The-  trice  J 
slaves  naturally  diSered  accordi:^  to  thoir  tge, 
ttmtgth,  and  acquireaMnta.  **SonM  slaves,"  an 
Xenophon  {Mem.  ii  5.  §  2)  **  are  well  worti  tw 
minas,  othera  hardly  half  a  mina  ;  aoaM  sell  in 
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fiT«  mioM  and  oUmii  even  for  ten  }  and  Nidu  the 
■OB  «f  Nkmto*  it  mM  to  hvr*  givni  no  lew  iSbm 
it  talent  for  an  ovcrM?cr  in  the  mines.*'  Bockh 
ilhtU,  Eeom.      JtkMt^  p.  67,         2d  ed.)  bna 
•alWctcd  nuy  Hrtkohn  respecting  the  price  of 
•laTes  ;  he  calculates  the  value  of  a  conunon  mining 
aiaT«  at  fimn  126  to  160  diachmaa.   The  know- 
led)g»  of  muf  art  had  a  gnat  mfloenee  apon  the 
Tftlue  of  a  slave.    Of  the  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  aword-cutlers  who  belonged  to  the  father  of 
I>«noalIicMa»  aome  were  worth  five,  wme  nx,  and 
thr  1  iTr  i-stmore  than  three  minaa  ;  and  his  twenty 
couch-tuaken  together  were  worth  40  nuua«  (ra 
Apkok  i     816).    CoosideraUe  anini  were  paid 
m*  courtenns  and  female  players  on  the  cithara  ; 
twenty  and  thirty  minas  were  common  prices  for 
auch  {Ter.  Jdelph.  iii.  1.  97,  iH  2.  1.5,  iv.  7.  24  ; 
Pktjrm,  iii.  3.  24)  :  Ncacra  was  sold  for  thirty 
minaa.    (Deviioeth.  c.  Aeaer.  p.  1^^4.  16.) 

The  number  of  dnca  was  very  great  in  Athens. 
Acct>nling  to  the  censtis  mnde  when  Demetrins 
Phalcrcas  was  archon  (h.c.  309),  tht^re  are  said 
to  have  been  21,000  free  citisu^na,  10,000  Metica, 
and  400,000  slaves  in  Attica  (Ctesidei,  ap.Athen, 
^  p.272,  c):  according  to  which  the  slave  popu- 
lalioa  is  so  immensely  large  in  proportion  to  tho 
free,  th»X  some  writas  have  rejected  the  aeeoont 
altogether  (Niebahr,  HiU.  of  Rome,  toL  n.  note 
l4."i),  and  others  liave  mi|  cd  a  corruption  in  the 
aumben  and  that  for  4UU,U00  we  ought  to  read 
4#,000.  (Hinne,  A:«m<^,  vuLL  p.  443.)  B8ekh 
and  Clinton  (F.  II.  ii.  hawevpr,  remark 

with  some  jnsti^  that  ia  computing  the  citizens 
■nd  netia  the  ohjeet  wae  to  aeoertahi  their  po- 
litical and  military  strength,  and  lii'nce  the  ccnsua 
ot  oolj  nales  of  full  age  was  taken  ;  while  in 
enuttcrating  dsree,  whien  were  property,  it  weald 
be  necessary  to  rf  .npntc  all  ihc  individnals  who 
composed  that  prup^nty.  Bockh  takes  the  pro- 
peruon  of  five  inhidntante  to  ikveB  aa  neariy  one 
to  four  in  Attica,  Clinton  rather  more  than 
three  to  one  ;  but  whatever  may  be  thoii(;ht  of 
tfae$>e  calculations,  the  main  fact,  that  the  slave 
popoLi  ion  in  .'\ttica  was  much  hxr^ft  than  tho 
free,  is  incontrovertible:  during  the  occnptition  of 
Decelea  bj  the  Laeedaemonians,  more  tlmn  '20,000 
Athenian  slaves  escaped  to  this  place.  (Thue.  vii. 
27.)  In  Corinth  and  Aegina  their  number  was 
equally  large:  according  to  Timaeus,  Corinth 
had  460,000,  and  according  to  Aristotle  Aegina 
4/0,000  slaves  (Athen.  Le.\  but  these  large  num- 
bers, especially  in  relation  to  Aegina,  must  be  un- 
detaleod  only  of  the  early  times,  before  Athou 
iMid  obtained  poesetsion  of  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

At  Athens  even  the  poorest  citizen  had  a  slave 
far  the  can  of  hie  heniraold  (Aristoph.  PkU,  init), 
and  medeiase  eetabtishment  many  were 

emplo}-cd  for  all  possible  n,  rii|ation*,  ns  bukers, 
cooks,  tailors,  &x.  The  number  posscseed  by  one 
fcnon  wae  nerer  ea  great  aa  at  Rome  during 
the  Litor  times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  em- 
pire, bat  it  was  still  very  considerable.  Plato  (de 
Rep,  tz.  p.  578)  eirpreasly  lenaiki,  that  aome  per- 
soni;  had  fifty  sla  .  '  s  ;i  id  even  more.  This  was 
abuut  the  number  which  the  father  of  Demosthenes 
peeeessed  (t«  Apkeh.  i.  pw  8123) ;  Lysias  and  Pole- 
marchus  hnri  1'20  (T.ys.  in  Erato^ih.  p.  39.5), 
PhiiemoDuicj  had  300,  Hipponicua  6UU,and  Nictas 
1000  sUvcs  in  the  mines  alone.  (Xen.  c^e  Fiiof.iT. 
1  (,  15.)  It  roust  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  read 
ut  one  person  poescasing  so  lai]ge  a  number  of 


slav^  that  they  wwe  employed  in  various  work- 
shops, niinrs,  or  BMUnifiKtories  *  the  number  which 
a  person  kept  to  attend  to  his  own  private  wants  or 
those  of  bis  bpueehold,  was  probablj  Bever  tfgj 
large.  And  this  eonititttiea  one  grnt  distmetion 
between  Ore*  k  and  Roman  slave*,  that  the  labour 
of  the  former  was  nq^arded  as  the  means  by  which 
•n  owner  might  obtain  profit  lor  the  onday  ef  his 
capital  in  the  purchase  of  the  slaves,  while  the 
latter  were  chieily  employed  in  ministeriiu  to  the 
wants  of  their  master  and  his  fiunihr,  and  m  grati* 
fying  his  luxury  and  vanity.  Thus  Athenaeus 
(vi.  272,  e)  remarks,  that  many  of  the  Romans 
poeeev  10,000  or  20,000  dnvee  and  even  more, 
but  not,  be  adds,  for  the  sake  of  hnngiiig  in  • 
revenue,  as  the  wealthy  Nicias. 

Slaves  either  worked  on  their  maelen*  account 
or  their  ow*n  (in  the  litt-r  rase  they  paid  their 
maaters  a  certain  sum  a  day)  ;  or  they  were  let 
out  by  tbetr  mnater  on  hire  either  for  the  mines  or 
nnr  other  kind  of  labour,  or  as  hired  servants  for 
wa^ea  (ax'o<^pd).  The  rowers  tux  board  the  ships 
were  usually  «laves  (IsocnL  d$  Pace,  p.  169,  ed. 
Steph.)  ;  it  is  remarked  as  an  unusual  circumstance, 
that  the  seamen  of  the  Paralos  were  freemen. 
(Tbuc.  viii.  73.)  These  slaves  either  belonged 
to  the  state  or  to  priv^  persons,  who  let  them  ont 
to  the  state  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  kept 
krgo  gangs  of  elaves  merely  far  the  pnrpoee  of 
letting  out,  and  found  this  a  profitable  mode  of  in- 
ve.slin;r  their  capital.  Great  numbers  were  requirfd 
for  the  mines,  and  in  most  cases  the  mine<lcsscea 
wonld  he  obliged  to  h»sip  eome^  as  they  would  not 
have  sufiicicnt  capital  to  purchase  as  many  as  they 
wanted.  We  Icam  from  a  fragment  of  ii  vpcndee 
pneerved  Iqr  Snidaa  (a.  v.*A«eiH^lnrra),  that  there 
were  at  one  time  as  many  as  150.000  slaves,  who 
worked  in  the  mines  and  were  employed  in  country 
laboor.  Getiendly  none  hnt  inferior  shives  were 
confined  in  these  mines  :  they  worked  in  chains, 
and  numlM^rs  died  from  the  effects  of  the  unwhole- 
some atmosphere.  (BSekh,  On  the  Silver  Mhm  uf 
fAiuriov  )  We  cannot  rn'ft'nfr  ',viih  ncctimcy 
what  was  the  usual  rale  ot  pruni  which  a  slave- 
paeprieier  obtained.  The  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  Bword-cutlers  belon^^ini;  to  the  father  of  De- 
luostheues  prodnced  aniiuaily  a  net  profit  of  30 
minas,  their  purchase  value  being  1  DO  minas,  and 
the  twenty  couch-makers  a  profit  of  12  minns, 
their  purchase  value  being  40  minas.  (Demosth.  ut 
Apiob.  l  p.  {!!().)  The  leather-workers  of  Timar- 
chus  produced  to  their  masters  two,  the  overseers 
three,  oboli  a  day  (Aeschin.  ta  TVjn.  p.  118): 
Nicias  paid  an  obolus  a  day  for  each  mining  slave 
which  he  hired.  (Xen.  Feet,  ir,  14.)  The  rate 
of  profit  upon  the  poivhaee-money  of  the  elaves 
was  n;(tunilly  hijth,  as  their  value  was  destroyed 
by  age,  and  those  who  died  had  to  be  replaced  by 
fresh  purehaeee.  The  proprietor  waa  also  opoeed 
to  the  great  dan^.T  of  their  running  away,  when  it 
became  nec^sary  to  pursue  them  aod  ofier  rewardi 
for  iMt  recnptwe  <«AeT^  Xen.  MIm.  it  10. 
§  1,  2  ;  Plat  Protag.  p.  310).  Antigenes  of 
Rhodes  was  the  first  that  established  an  insumnco 
of  slaves.  For  a  yearly  contribution  of  eigiit 
drachmas  for  enrh  I'ave  that  was  in  the  arm  v.  In 
undertook  to  make  good  the  value  of  the  (.lau:  .it 
the  time  of  his  running  an'ay.  (Pseudo-Arif^L 
Oecmi  r  :','•.)  S'lvtH  th:it  worked  in  the  fields 
were  under  an  overseer  (^s-irpovoj),  to  whom  the 
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it  of  tiie  ntate  wm  fireqiwndy 
Ike  BMter  raided  fai  tihe  dtj  ; 

ih-y  lioiisi-hold  ttftvos  wcp-  UM(!<'r  a  steward  fTofimt ), 

tlie  {(Emai«  aUtm  onder  a  •tevardeM  ^tc^^). 
(Xok  Ombm.  m.  9,  ix.  11.) 

TiK-  Ath«Miiati  «!avet  did  not,  liko  the  Ilrlota  of 
Sparta  and  the  Peneitae  of  TImmrIj,  wrve  ia  tbe 
•niiei ;  the  heKlee  of  MmbiImii  mmI  Arjffi— <v 
wk<-ri  th*-  Athrtii.-uis  armed  their  ilares  (Puuan. 
I  Z'2.  i  }i;  Nrhot.  ad  A  httopk.  Bmm.  SA),  wwe 
exceptions  to  the  gmeral  rule. 

'I  rio  rii^hti  of  poMetatoa  widi  fCRVd  to  cUtn 
diflPerrd  111  no  rp«p»'«:t  fr.-m  anT  other  property  ; 
tber  could  hit  jiiveii  or  takfu  a«  pi«Hig«t.  (Dctn,  «a 
Pamtaemei,  p.  967,  i«  ilfvkoii  |k  631,  la  Ometor.  I 
p.  J;71.)  The  condition,  howpnr,  <>f  Oreck  tlarei 
waa  u|Nin  thi?  whol«  Wtier  tiuui  that  of  Roman 
onea,  arttfa  the  exception  perhaps  of  Sparta,  wb«re, 
accordin.'  t^)  Plutanh  (/.w.  2?!),  it  was  the  U»*t 
place  in  the  world  to  be  a  frec^man,  and  the  wnr»t 
la  ba  a  dave  (Ir  AaiteSai^ri  iriil  rl»  iKMtpam 
fid\Krrtk  ih*('9*i>ov  tlvat,  koI  rhv  iovXtiv  ^AXicrra 
SeMAev).  At  Athens  Mpedallv  the  klavet  leeni  to 
fcava  been  ■Iltfwed  •  dcftra  «f  Ubarty  and  iiidnl> 

KMlce,  w|ii(  h  waA  rn^vi-r  cmnti>il  \c>  xhcm  at  riornp. 
(Conparc  Plut  de  GarnU.  18  ;  Xenophu  d4  Jiep. 
AA.  L  19  )  On  the  wctptfaa  «f  a  new  •!■▼»  into 
n  hnii«o  ill  Al'ii'MR.  it  was  the  custom  to  scatter 
•veetmeat*  (aaraxMr/iara),  aa  was  doae  in  the 
CMS  of  a  Mvlj  named  pair.  (  Arittoph.  PkL  768, 
with  Schol.  ;  Demoith.  in  Strpk.  p.  1123.  29  ; 
Pollar,  ill  77  s  Uaigrcb.  and  Omim^  «.«u  Umrm- 
XWTMaTo.) 

The  lifr  and  petMIt  aff.ft  alare  wen  alia  pro- 
tected hv  the  law  :  a  peT«on  who  struck  or  mal- 
treated a  slave  was  lia)>le  to  an  action  {Stptwt 
ypa^^  Dvm.  in  Mid.  y.  VjrJ  ;  A«*fchin,  »ii  Tim.  p. 

41  :  Xeii.  ./,•  //.;>.  Ath.  i.  10  ;  Allien.  Vl.  p.  207. 
f  ;  Mi'ier,  AU.  I'ruc.  p.  32-,  &c.>  ;  a  .«lave  too  couiti 
iiMt  \»-  put  to  death  without  legal  s<  iitonce.  (Kurlp. 

J f. ■<-,:',.  ^nl,  2nn  ;  Antiph.  ,Ir  C  Jrd.  /I.  n-l  ;  7l^,!J 

He  cuuld  even  take  ihelK^r  from  the  cniohj  of 
his  roaster  in  tha  temple  of  Theseat,  and  there 

tlalm  the  privileee  of  he'np  sold  by  him  (wptUTl¥ 

aiTu<T$at^  Plut.  net,  3C  ;  Pollux,  vii.  13  ;  Meknv 
AU,  Proe.  p.  409;  fte.>.  The  penm  of  a  ifanns, 
howfvcr,  wa«  not  c<wisiflerei1  so  sacred  as  that  of  a 
Dreeman :  his  offences  were  punished  with  corporal 
chastiaenMnt,  whieli  waa  tke  last  node  of  panidk- 

Ineiit  iiiflii  ted  on  a  fni-nian  ( Dern.  in  7',  m  -  t.  p. 
7^2) ;  he  wa«  oot  believed  upon  his  oath,  and  his 
oTidcfwe  in  eaurtM  vSjfuHkm  was  alwaya  iidc«o  wHk 
torture. 

Notwithstanding  the  generaUj  xuld  treatment 
of  ilaret  in  Greece,  their  Umifwctfoa  not  an-* 
frequent  (PUt.  Aa/.  r'u  p.  777):  but  these  insur- 
rections in  Attica  were  nsually  confined  to  the 
mining  slaves,  who  were  treated  with  more  severity 
than  the  others.  On  ooe  occasion  they  murdered 
their  ^ninnU,  took  pnssesiion  of  xhf  fortifiratinns  of 
Siuiiutn,  and  Iroin  this  point  ravaged  the  counlr}' 
fur  a  coniidomblo  lime^   (Atben.  vL  p.  272,  f.) 

Slaves  were  •omrtimps  manumitted  at  Athen*, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome  ;  but  it  sccnia 
donbtfnl  whi'tlwr  a  master  was  ever  obliged  to 
liberate  a  slave  nj;ninst  his  will  fir  a  certain  Mini  of 
money,  an  .some  writers  have  concluded  from  a  pas- 
sage of  PlnutuA.  {Casin.  ii.  5.  7.)  Those  who  were 
maniiniitt' d  (air*\tx't8fpoi)  did  not  become  citizi-ii*. 
as  they  did  at  Home,  but  passed  into  the  condi- 
tiflii  of  M rtics.  They  were  obliged  to  bononr  theit 


sF.nvr?. 

former  masts  as  their  patiDQ  (spserarvV ; 
fUfl  cartaia  date  tima^  Um,  1^ 

which  r^ndert-d  them  liaTltf  to  the  $41 
fflov,  by  whjch  they  d. i/hi  A^rsjii       jmM  inte 
riaiWT.     (LiSBBTVS,  p.  7*Jj,  a;  ArosFTAJBOV 

DiKa.] 

Reyicting  tbo  pabik  aben  li  Atkai^  nt 
Dnoan. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  tax  apoa  lUvvs  at 
Athens  (Xen.  Vect.  ir.  25),  which  Boc'w!;  /%V. 
J5ooa.  pp.331,  332,  2d  ed.)  supposes  was  tam 
oboli  a  year  for  each  skve. 

Besides  the  anthr>rit:es  qiotpd  in  the  cnstf  of 
this  article,  the  rvader  may  rrf<?r  ti  P«iiittj»  lyic 
JtL  iL  6.  p.  254,  &C,  ;  R^:t<  rTnei:«r,  GeadL  <^ 
Srittrrrfi  in  (irirthrnhtn-i,  lUrl.  17^^^  ;  Liakarr- 
Bru'iwer,  llnUoin  de  la  LivtLt^^iifcm  de»  Crrea,  viL 
iii.  pi  ^7,  &c  ;  Odtiling,  de  Nttmm  SkfwiMm 
aptiil  Jris.{utt:'^}t,  Jen.  lo21  ;  Ilemunru  L^'.'i^ 
der  qneck.  StmOrndt.  §114;  and  e^>eoaiij  Becks, 
OtariUe*,  vol  it  p.  90^ 

SKRVfS  (Roman-).  SF'TIVITU?.  "  «^ri» 
est  constitntio  jnrts  gentium  qua  qnis  damejo 
alitao  centni  iMilwiain  aali^ieitn.*  CFIsraiL  Dig. 

J.  tit  5.  s.  -I.!    Gains  also  consider*  potrstsi 
a  master  oTer  a  slave  as   juris  gcatuim  *  (i 
Tbo  Homam  vioved  Lflberty  aa  a  Natal  Saie, 

and  Slavery  as  a  condition  w  hii]i  was  oaotary 
the  Natoral  btate.  The  muttial  rektMa 
and  Maotar  arocmg  the  Ranna  was  expresnd  he 
the  terms  Servus  and  DeauDOS  ;  and  the  pcvrf 
and  interest  which  the  dominas  had  over  sai  is 
the  slave  was  expressed  bj  Domininm.  The  tcra 
Dominium  or  owiMnla|iy  with  ivitnMO  to  s  tisre, 
pointed  to  the  slave  m*w!y  as  a  tbmj  m  ^\jtsi  af 
ownership,  and  a  slave  as  <m^  tit  tl<^  Re^  MsDrpi 
was  chissed  aritll  otlwr  objocts  of  ^nrteiahipi  The 
word  I'l  t'^tas  vnn  also  applied  to  tfc  iai^t-'"* 
j>i>wer  over  his  slave,  and  the  baaie  word  woa  aJ<.ii 
to  exprffs  the  fosfcer'^  power  over  his  chibirt-^ 
The  hoiindaries  iK-twrcn  the  Pattia  and  iXffliJCiei 
l^otestas  were  originally  vtjy  narrow,  but  the  <S^ 
had  certain  legal  capacities  which  wvre  shifalir 
wantint:  to  the  condition  of  the  -Live.  Tbr  rac-T 
had  no  Pot<»tas  over  the  slave,  if  he  had  nertij  i 

sary  that  the  slavo  ahoald  ha  hia  la 

(Uaitts,  i.  54.) 

Aeeordinf  to  tbo  strict  principko  of  ; 

liflw,  it  was  a  con*e<juenc<'  of  the  relation  of  Ma*T 
and  6lave  that  the  Master  conld  treat  the  Sk«e 
he  pleated :  be  ooaM  tdl  bim,  punisb  bwi.  wA 
put  him  to  death.    P<)sitive  moniity  bownc:  2:1 
the  social  intenoane  thai  mast  alwajs  subsist  ^ 
twMB  a  Blaster  and  tbe  alav«a,  wba  nv  nanrit- 
ately  about  him,  ameliorated  the  cootVitio  if 
slavery.    Still  we  read  of  acts  of  gnat  cni«tj 
committed  by  masters  in  the  later  Rt^blaaBtia 
earlier  Imperial  periods,  and  the  Lex  Peinaii 
wo.'?  enacted  in  order  to  protect  the  slave.  Hs 
or^iiiiai  power  of  life  and  dt<adi  over  a  ih*^ 
which  ChUBS  considers  to  bo  a  part  of  the  Jcs 
Oentitim,  was  limited  by  a  mnstitntii  n  of  Ab*- 
niuus,  whiwh  enacted  that  if  a  man  joJ  iu*  »^ 
to  death  without  suff dait  lOMon  {timeca*n\  m 
wa*  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  if  hr* 
mioiher  man's  slave.    The  Constiluiion  «if  li«i  ^ 
Roman  citiaeot  aad  to  all  who  were  under  the 
InifH'rIum  Romannra.    ((iains,  i.  o2.  kz.^  Tii 
same  Constitution  also  prohibited  the  cniei  tral- 
meat  of  skTao  by  Aoir  aanlenv  by  — ^ 
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if  the  craehy  of  the  master  was  intolerable,  he 
might  be  compelled  to  tell  the  slarc  ;  and  the 
slave  WM  empowered  to  make  hit  complaint  to 
the  proper  witbority.    (Sencc  d«  Btmrf,  iii.  32.) 
A  Constitution  of  Claudius  enacted  thftt  if «  man 
exposed  his  slaves,  who  were  infirm,  they  should 
Ikccome  firee ;  and  the  Conititation  aIm  decbind 
tiiat  if  tliej  were  pat  to  drnth,  the  aet  ilHnild  be 
murder.    (Sueton-  Cti^l.  25.)  It  was  also  onacti-d 
(Cf>d.  3.  tit  38.  s.  U)  that  in  sales  or  diTision 
•f  property,  slaves,  loeh  at  ttiuband  aad  Wile, 
|vir«  nu  and  childmn,  IwotheiB  aad  uitei^  ihoold 
not  be  separated. 

A  elave  could  not  contiaet  a  narrfamie.  Hit 
eohabitati'in  with  a  woman  wa.^  Cnntul»eniium  ; 
■ad  no  legal  rclatioo  between  him  and  his  children 
was  Tecogniied.  Still  neamcM  of  blood  was  con* 
nidert-d  nil  ini[><^diment  to  marriage  after  tnannmis- 
sion  :  thus  a  manumitted  slave  could  not  many  his 
nunumtled  sister.   (Dif.  dS.  tit  3.  1. 14.) 

A  s!ave  could  havp  no  property.    He  was  not 
incapable  of  acquiring  property,  but  his  acquisi- 
tions belonged  to       wAf^U't  ;  which  Oaius  consi- 
i!i-rs  to  He  a  rule  t)f  \\\v  Jus  (iriitinm  (i.  52).  A 
slave  could  acfpiire  far  his  master  by  Mancipatio, 
Tisditio,  Stipulaiio,  or  in  any  other  way.    In  this 
capacity  of  the  slave  to  take,  thousjh  lie  omld  imt 
Iceep,  his  condition  wa^  a^siiiiilatcd  to  tluit  of  n 
fittndhaiiltas,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  person.  If 
one  person  had  a  Nudum  Jus  Quiritium  in  a  slave, 
and  be  was  another's  In  bonis,  his  acquisitions  be- 
longed to  the  person  whose  he  waa  In  bonis.   If  a 
man  bona  fide  possessed  another  roan^s  slave  or  a 
free  person,  he  only  acquired  thmagh  the  sbre  in 
two  cases :  he  was  entitled  to  all  that  the  slave 
•eqaired  out  of  or  by  means  of  the  property  of  ihe 
poMeaor  («r  r«  ejv»)  \  and  he  was  entitled  to  all 
that  the  slave  acipiirt'd  by  his  own  labour  Ux 
tperi$  tmi$)  ;  the  law  w-as  the  same  with  respect 
to  •  slave  of  whom  a  man  had  the  Usosfrnetos 
only.    All  other  net] uisU ions  of  such  slave*  or  free 
persons  belonged  to  their  owner  or  to  themselves, 
aeeording  as  they  were  slaves  or  free  men.  (Ulp. 
Frag,  tit  19.)     If  a  slave  "      ni  jxiinted  herea, 
he  could  only  accept  the  berediuu  with  the  consent 
of  bis  ottster,  and  ho  acquired  the  heraditas  for 
his  ma.*tPr :  in  the  same  way,  the  slave  acquired  a 
legacy  tor  bis  master.    (Gaius,  ii.  b7,  &c.) 

A  master  could  also  aeqniio  Ppnesiie  through 
his  slave,  and  thus  have  a  comnipncomPTit  i  f  T^^u- 
capion  (Gaius,  iL  80) ;  but  the  owner  mu«t  iiave 
tho  peaeession  of  the  slave  in  order  that  ho  might 
acquire  possession  through  him,  and  consequently 
a  man  could  not  acquire  possession  by  111(^0x18  of  a 
pignoimled  shm  [Pignus.]  A  bonae  fidei  (m)9- 
se«»nr,  that  ii*,  one  who  believed  the  slave  to  be 
his  own,  cuuid  acquire  poaac^Aiau  through  him  in 
•neh  cases  as  he  could  acquire  ptopertjr  \  6onw> 
quently  a  pledgee  could  not  acquire  possession 
thro«igh  a  pignorated  slave,  tho>]gh  he  had  the 
possession  of  him  bona  fide,  for  this  bona  fides 
was  not  that  which  is  meant  in  the  phiase  bonae 
fidei  possessor.  The  UsufmetiiBriaa  acqnirod  pM- 
•easion  through  the  slave  in  the  same  eases  in 
which  the  bonae  fidei  posses SM*  acquired  it  (Sa* 
Tijmy,  t)a»  i7«ell  dhr  ifesAsM,  p.  814,  ed.  5.) 

Maven  were  not  only  em]»hiyed  in  the  usual  do- 
mestic offices  and  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but 
also  as  fiwdm  or  a^rent*  for  their  nasters  in  the 

management    of   business    [InstitdRIa  AcTlO, 

£:c.j,  and  as  mechAuics,  artiaaos,  and  in  every 
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branch  of  industr}*.  It  mny  easily  \>c  conceived 
that  under  these  circumstauces,  especially  as  thejr 
were  often  intrusted  with  praperty  to  a  laifo 
amount,  there  must  have  arisen  a  pmctice  nf  al- 
lowing the  slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains  as 
his  own :  this  was  his  Peculium,  a  term  also  ap> 
plicable  to  such  aeqaisHioDs  of  a  filiusfamilias  as 
nls  father  allowed  hire  to  consider  as  his  own. 
[Patria  Potkstas.]  According  to  strict  law, 
the  Pecuiium  was  the  property  of  the  master,  but 
aeeording  to  usage  it  was  emiddered  to  be  the 
projMTty  of  the  slave.  Sometimes  it  was  agreed 
between  master  and  slave,  that  the  slave  should 
poicbase  his  freedom  with  his  Pecolimn  when  it 
amount;  i1  to  n  .  r^rtain  sum.  (Tacit.  i4i»n.  xiv.  42, 
and  the  note  of  Lipsius.)  If  a  slave  WM  mann« 
mitted  \if  the  owner  in  his  lifetinet,  the  PecQlima 
wTW  considered  to  be  given  together  with  Libertas, 
unless  it  was  expressly  retained.  (.Dig.  15.  tit.  1. 
s.  53,  d»  Ptemlh,)  Tkaataedons  of  bemwinf  and 
lending  could  take  place  betwe<'n  the  mnster  and 
slave  with  respect  to  the  Pectdium,  though  no 
right  of  action  arose  on  eidier  side  ont  of  sueh 
dealings,  conformably  to  a  general  princi{)If  i  f 
Roman  Law.  (Uaius,  iv.  78.)  If  after  the  slave's 
manumission,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt  which 
had  ariwn  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  he 
could  not  recover  it  (Dig.  12.  tit  6.  s.  64.)  In 
case  of  the  claim  of  creditors  on  the  slavo^  Pecu- 
lium, the  debt  of  the  slave  to  the  master  was  fimt 
taken  into  the  aecount,  and  deducted  from  the  Pe- 
culium. So  far  was  tlic  law  modifiad,  that  in  tho 
ease  of  naturalcs  obligationes,  as  the  Romans 
cidled  them,  between  master  and  slave,  a  fideiuuor 
could  )>o  bound  for  a  slave  ;  and  he  could  alao  bt 
bound,  if  the  creditor  was  an  extraneat. 

A  natnralts  obligatie  might  lesdt  from  the  deal- 
inga  of  a  slave  with  other  persons  than  his  mas- 
ter ;  but  the  master  was  not  at  all  affected  by 
neh  dealinga.  The  naiter  was  only  bonnd  by  the 
acta  and  dealings  of  the  slave,  when  the  slave  \\  a^ 
employed  as  his  agent  or  instrument,  in  which 
case  the  master  might  bo  Ihible  to  an  Aetio  Sxiii> 
ciToniA  or  IxsTlTORlA.  (Gaius,  iv.  71.)  There 
was  of  course  an  actio  against  the  master,  when  the 
slave  acted  by  his  orders.  [Jtrtav,  Qroo,  Are.] 
If  a  slave  or  filiusfamilias  tradf^  l  with  hia  p<xnilluni 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  dominus  or  father,  the 
peculium  and  all  nat  was  pndueed  by  it  were  di- 
visible among  the  creditors  n-ir?  Tn:i=ter  or  father  in 
due  proportions  (pro  rata  jxyrttone  ),  and  if  any  of 
the  creditors  complained  of  getting  less  than  hia 
"hrtre.  he  had  a  tributoria  actio  against  the  master 
or  father,  to  whom  the  law  gave  the  power  of  <li*- 
tributi<m  ammig  the  creditors.  (Oaius,  iv.  72,  &c.) 
The  master  was  not  linMr  for  anything  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  pecuaum,  and  his  own  demand 
was  payable  first.  (Dig.  14.  tit  4.  Tributoria 
Actiotu.)  Sometimes  a  slave  would  have  another 
slave  under  him,  who  bad  a  peculium  with  respect 
to  the  first  slave,  just  as  the  first  slave  had  a  pectt* 
Horn  with  reepect  to  his  master.  On  this  pnctiet 
was  feonded  the  distinction  between  Servi  Ordi- 
narii  and  Vicaril.  (Dig.  15.  tit  1.  s.  17.)  These 
subordinate  |)eculia  were  however  legally  considered 
as  indoded  in  the  principl  pecnlinm.  In  Ae  ease 
of  a  slave  dying,  being  suld  or  nianumitted,  the 
£dict  required  that  any  action  ia  respect  of  the 
Peenlhnn  most  be  bnniglit  within  a  year.  (Dig.  IS. 
tit.  2.  B.  1,  which  contains  the  words  of  the  Edict) 
If  a  slave  or  fiUus&milias  had  carried  on  dealing! 
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without  Uie  knowk^ge  and  conient  of  his  matter 
or  (ather,  there  might  be  an  action  against  the 
naMr  «r  btim  in  reqtaci  of  mch  (Lealiagii  m  §u 
H  it  cmld  be  pnvtd  tluit  he  had  derivM  adfan- 

ta*;e  from  thfin.  Tins  wa*  called  the  Actio  dp  in 
tvm  Vcno  (Di^.  15.  tit.  3),  and  it  woa  iu  Utct  the 
MUM  aetio  ■§  that  I)e  Pccolio.  That  wtm  Mid 
"in  rem  fwitris  doiiiiiiive  versiiin,"  wliirli  turned 
out  for  bis  adTaot^ge.  For  instance  if  a  slave  bor- 
ntwad  t«o  Mttartw  and  paid  them  to  the  maiCai^ 
crcditon,  the  mAstor  was  bound  to  )>ay  the  loan, 
and  the  lender  bad  an  actio  against  bim  Do  in  rem 
teno.  If  the  slave  paid  way  put  of  the  homwed 
•tun  to  his  iBMter'g  creditors,  the  mnsfcr  was  llaljle 
to  the  lender  for  the  amount  so  applied,  and  if  the 
■hivtt  had  wasted  the  other  part,  die  naster  was 
bound  tn  make  that  good  to  the  amount  of  the 
slare's  peculium  ;  but  still  with  this  prorision, 
that  the  amount  of  the  slave's  peculium  could  only 
be  ascertained  by  first  dediictin<r  fnmi  it  wlint  he 
owed  to  the  master.  Tbeca^o  was  the  »kine  with 
the  peculium  of  a  son  and  a  »lnve.  Thus,  as 
Gains  observes  (iv.  7'1\  the  Ar  tl  i  I)e  peculio  and 
De  in  rem  ver»o  waji  one  actio,  but  coiitaiucd  two 
coodemnatieQss* 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  Slave  and 
Hast^,  that  the  Master  acquired  no  rights  against 
tha  slave  in  consequence  of  bis  Delicts.  Other 
perwaie  mi^t  obtain  rights  i^inst  a  slave  in  con- 
•eqrenee  of  his  delicts,  bnt  their  right  could  not  be 
prosecuted  by  action  until  the  slave  was  raanu- 
nntted.  (Otms.  iv.  77.)  Thqr  had  however  a 
right  of  aeUoB  afMmt  the  Haveli  naster  ibr 
damages,  and  if  the  master  would  not  jwiy  tlie 
damana^be  must  give  up  the  slave.  [Noxa.] 
The  Sttvo  was  protwted  agaitist  injury  firam  other 
pmons.  If  the  slave  w.is  killed,  the  master  might 
either  prosecute  tbe  killer  lor  a  capital  offence,  or 
tm  for  dam^(ee  voder  the  Lex  AquilUa  (Gains, 
ii:.  213.)  [Aql'illia  Lax  ;  Tn.iuiua.]  The 
master  bad  also  a  praetoria  actio  in  dupluro  against 
thoae  who  eemptad  his  dave  (tmnmtt  seres)  and 
led  him  into  bad  practices  (Dip.  11.  tit  3.  s.  1. 
where  the  words  of  the  Edict  are  gifen) :  the  in 
dn]^ain  was  to  twice  the  amount  et  the  esthnated 
damacfe.  He  had  also  an  nr-tion  aijainst  a  person 
who  committed  stuprum  with  hi$  tWrnale  slave. 
(Dig.  47.  tit.  10.  s.  25.) 

A  runnv  nv  <;';i.e  (^fugHivu$)  could  not  lawfully 
be  receis  eii  i  r  harboured  ;  to  conceal  hint  uug 
Furtnm.  The  master  was  entitled  to  pursue  him 
wherever  he  pleased  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  I'f  all 
aulhurities  tn  give  him  aid  in  recovering  the  ^lave. 
It  was  tha  aVject  of  varioos  lawa  to  eheck  the 
running  away  of  slaves  in  every  way,  and  ac^ 
cordingly  a  runaway  slave  could  not  l^olly  be  ua 
abject  of  sale.  A  class  of  persona  eallsd  Fagitivarii 
made  it  their  business  to  recover  runaway  slaves. 
The  rights  of  the  master  over  the  slave  were  in 
no  way  affected  by  his  nmning  away.  (Dig.  II. 
tit.  4.  De  fuffitivit:  there  was  a  Lex  Fabia  on 
this  subject,  and  apparently  two  Senatasoonsulta 
nt  least  ;  see  a1»o  Varro,  Jtf /fd iiL  14  s  Flesns, 
iii.  19,  and  tbe  note  in  Dokerli  editioo.) 

A  P«i)*on  was  a  slave  either  Jure  Oentima  er 
Jure  Civili.  A  person  was  horn  a  ^Iftvc■  Jure  Gen- 
tium whose  mother  was  a  slave  when  she  gave 
him  birth  (Ofdos,  1 82)  ;  far  it  was  a  U  gal  prtQ. ' 

ciple  that  the  condition  of  tho.se  who  were  not  be- 
gotten in  Justae  Nuptiae  was  to  be  reckoned  firom 
lha  aaosaant  «f  tha  hirth.  A  slave  bom  in  the 
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masterli  boose  was  Verm.   Bat  it  waa  also  a 

principle  of  Houian  Law  that  the  status  of  a  penoo 
who  waa  begotten  in  Justae  JSoptiae  wae  reckoned 
from  tbe  time  of  coneep^on.  At  a  later  period  tbe 

mil  f  law  was  established,  that  thoujth  a  wamaa 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  might  be  askve,  atiU  her 
child  was  fiee,  if  the  motber  had  been  free  at  aaj 
time  nckoning  backwards  from  the  ti:oo  of  the 
birth  to  the  time  of  tbe  cooceptioo.  (Paulas,  &  R, 
iL  tit 34;  Dig.  1.  tit  A.  B.5.)  Tberewere vnrioM 
cajw*  of  fljiliiii  n  the  otTspring  of  a  fr--!-  {iar>-nt  and 
a  slave  as  to  which  positive  law  provided  wbetber 
the  children  should  be  free  er  aJavea.  (Gatna.  I 

tJ3,  &C.)      [SE.VATl'SCONSrLTVU  Cl  -AI  DIAM  it  ] 

A  person  became  a  slave  by  capture  m  trar,  aito 
Jure  Clentinm.  [PnAaoA.]  (captives  in  war  w«to 
sold  as  belonjrinij  to  the  Aeraruirn  or  dts:rib-*.ed 
among  the  soldiers  by  lot.  (Walter,  G^tcktcktt 
&c  p.  50.  note  35,  1st  ed.)  In  lefiEtcnee  ta  tbe 
practice  of  soiling  prisoners  with  a  crown  <yn  their 
heads,  we  find  the  expression  **sub  conxoa  rcaic^ 
vendere.'*  (GcIL  vli.  4  ;  Liv.  V«  SSj  GbeSH^ 
II  (.'.  iii  10.) 

A  free  person  might  become  a  alav<£  In  varioos 
ways  in  consequence  of  positive  law,  Jur«  Ci  -  ili. 
This  wtts  the  cane  with  Incensi  [CArt'Tl,  aad 
those  who  evaded  military  service.  (Cic  pro 
C^iecsm,  34.)  In  certain  cases,  a  roan  becajoe  a 
slave,  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  in 
order  to  defraud  the  purchaser  ;  and  a  free  wxmoa 
who  cohabited  with  a  slave  might  be  r^doced  to 
the  saoie  oonditioiL  [.SaNAToaoo.Nst'LTUM  Clav- 
D1AN17M.]  Under  the  empire  the  rule  was  e*. 
t.'kblished  that  persons  condemned  to  deaih,  to 
mines,  and  to  fight  with  wild  brast^  lesfc  their 
freedom,  and  their  property  was  ewifistated,  m  heate, 

concludes   Gaius,  it  app<-ars  that  they  t'r.- 

Tcstamenti  (actio.  (Dig.  28.  Ut.  1.  ^  8.)  But  this 
was  not  tbe  eariier  law.   A  penon  eo  eendf— wd, 

though  li'  1  i~t  his  fre<»dom,  had  no  ma»tvr.  .v.d 
consequently  the  bereditates  and  legacies  which 
were  left  to  bim,  were  simply  vesd  ;  ler  each  a 
pcrso?!  v.i^  "  jMM>nac  servu-t,  non  Caesa.-is."  (D.j. 
34.  tiu  U.  ft.  3.)  A  man  never  loot  his  &«!edora 
by  usucapion.  (Oatna,  ii.  4flL)  Accoidinf  to  the 
old  law  a  nianlfe(»tu5  fiir  wa,*  liable  to  a  capitalis 
ptena  and  wus  addtcled  {(ttidiadiatiir)  to  tbe  pema 
whose  property  he  had  stolen  ;  bot  it  was  doobted 
whether  the  eiTect  of  th  >  addictio  wns  to  make  him 
a  &ervuii  ur  to  put  him  in  tbe  oonditiou  of  an  adjo- 
dicatus.    ((}aius,  iii.  189.) 

By  ft  Constiuilio  or  Sir'natnsfonsultuui  of  Cai- 
dius  (Sueton.  CLumI.  'lb )  a  £nx.duian  w  Uo  iiu*i  jo- 
ductcd  himself  towards  his  patron,  was  reduc<^  te 
his  former  state  of  slavery.  But  this  was  not  t'le 
rule  of  law  in  the  tiiue  of  Nerou  v^'i  aciu  Amm.  xiu. 
27 1  asa  tha  noiaa  of  Emesd  aid  Lipsiaa  m  th« 
passage:  and  Patronus,  LiBKRTtrs.) 

The  State  of  Slavery  was  terminated  by  M.\>'C- 
MI88I0.  It  was  also  terminated  by  various  posit ir« 
enactments,  either  by  way  of  reward  to  tJbe  siava 
or  punishment  to  the  master.  The  SaxATrscDV* 
Mtj.Ti'.M  SiLANi.wr.M  i 9  an  example  of  the  foTTDer ; 
and  vanous  subsequent  Coostitutiont  gave  froodem 
to  slaves  who  discovered  tbe  perpetnttorsof  eenaiai 
crimes.  (Cod.  Theod.  tit.  21.  s.  2.)  Liberty  might 
also  be  acquired  by  tbe  Praeecripuo  Teaperia. 
After  tbe  establishment  ef  Cbristtanitr,  it  mtgbt 
be  acquired  subjri  t  -  cenain  lluiitation*  by  be- 
coming a  m<mk  or  a  spthtoal  person  (,Nov.  5.  c  2. 
and  181  &  17.  96)  I  b«t  if  tha  peasB  laft  Ui 
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inonaaterj  for  a  secular  life,  or  rvnblcd  about  in 
tba  towns  or  the  ooontry,  he  Blight  be  lednoed  to 
his  fnrmer  eorvile  condition. 

There  were  slaves  that  belonged  to  the  Itate  and 
were  called  Senri  Publici  (PlauU  CapL  ii.  2.  85)  : 
th«j  had  the  testaraenti  factio  to  the  amoont  of  one 
Kalf  their  property  (Ulp.  Prag.  tit  20  J»  from 
which  eircunutance  it  nppocars  that  thry  were 
viewed  in  •  light  aomewhat  difEexeat  from  the 
•IsTea  of  private  persona. 

In  limes  of  rwnlution  nndor  the  R'  j  iVsIlc,  it 
waa  not  ^tnmnwl  to  proclaim  the  liberty  of  alavea 
to  indnee  them  to  join  In  revolt  (Pint  Mar.  e.  41, 
42  >  ;  but  these  were  irregular  proceedings,  and 
neither  justifiable  nor  examples  fur  imitation.  Lord 
DmBMve.  the  favrt  British  Oe«eni«r  of  Virginia, 
at  the  commcncemrnt  of  tha  Aaierian  Revdution, 
followed  this  bad  example.  [G.  L.j 

The  pieeeding  account  tieati  ef  the  legpd  «od- 
ditton  .if  flavt'8  in  n-latlon  to  their  masters.  It 
mnaina  to  give  on  account  of  the  hii^turv  of 
afaiTerf  tmaof;  the  Romans*  of  the  aale  nnd  value 
of  'Irwea,  of  tho  difTiTcnt  classes  into  which  they 
u-ere  divided,  and  of  their  general  treatment. 

Slaves  ezfaded  «t  Rome  in  the  earliest  timet  of 
which  we  have  any  record  ;  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  liave  been  numeroua  under  the  Icings  and 
'Ok  the  earliest  a^es  of  she  repahUfe    The  diflfercnt 
ttades  and  the  mechanical  arts  vrpvf  chiefly  carried 
en  by  the  clicutus  of  the  patricians,  and  the  small 
fiumui  IB  the  country  were  cultivated  far  the  moat 
port  by  the  labours  of  the  proprietor  and  of  his 
own  fainily.    But  aj  the  territories  of  the  Roman 
•late  wan  extended,  the  patricians  obtained  pos- 
sescion  of  large  estates  out  of  the  ager  publicus, 
since  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Romans  to  deprive 
a  conquered  people  of  port  of  their  land.  These 
esfttes  probably  required  a  larger  number  of  hands 
for  their  cultivation  than  could  readily  be  obtained 
among  the  free  population,  and  since  the  freeim-n 
were  oonstautl^  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their 
work  to  serre  m  the  armies,  the  lands  began  to  be 
cultivated  alnu)»t  entirely  by  slave  labour.  (Com- 
pare Liv.  vi.  12.)   Through  «'ar  and  commerce 
alavea  eoald  easllf  be  ebwned,  and  at  ft  cheap 
rite,  and  their  nuinher  soon  bocamo  so  great,  that 
the  poorer  class  of  freemen  was  thrown  almost 
entirely  oet  ef  employment   This  state  ef  things 
one  of  the  chief  ar^niments  used  by  Ijicinius 
and  the  Uracchi  for  limiting  the  quantity  of  public 
land  which  a  peieon  might  possess  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  7,  f>,  10)  ;  and  we  linow  that  there  \ras  a  pn>- 
TiAion  in  the  Liciniun  li'tgaliuns  that  a  certain 
ntunber  of  freemen  should  be  em[i1oyed  nn  every 
estate.    (Appiaii,  B.C.  i.  8.)     This  regulation, 
however,  w  as  probabl}'  of  little  avail :  the  lands 
•till  continued  to  be  almost  entirely  cultivated  by 
slaves,  although  i  i  the  latest  t'lv  ?  of  the  re- 
public we  find  that  Julius  Ciicsar  attempted  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things  te  aone  extent  by 
enactiiifr,  tliat  of  those  persons  who  attended  to 
cattle  a  third  should  always  be  freemen.  (Suet. 
JhiL  42.)    Is  Sicily,  which  supplied  Rome  with 
so  great  a  qnanti^  of  com,  the  namber  of  agri- 
cultural sbivsa  was  immense:  the  oppressions  to 
which  they  were  exposed  drove  them  twice  to 
open  rebelUon,  and  their  numbers  enabled  them 
to  defy  for  a  time  the  Roman  power.   The  first  ef 
thege  Servile  wars  Iti^j^in  in  n.  c.  1.34  and  ended  in 
A.C,  132,  and  the  second  commenced  in  b.c.  102 
and  Jailid  ilmoet  fcor  jean. 


Long  however  after  it  had  become  the  custom  to 
employ  large  gangs  of  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  buid,  the  number  of  those  who  served  as  per- 
sonal attendants  still  continued  to  be  small.  Perw 
sons  in  good  circumstanoM  seem  vnially  to  have 
had  onkj  one  to  wait  upon  them  (Plin.  H.  .V. 
xxziiL  I,  s.  6),  who  was  generally  called  by  tlte 
iiai!ie  of  his  master  with  the  word  />or  (tlmt  is, 
putr)  aibxed  to  it,  as  Cai}tor^  Lm^r^  Marcipor^ 
PMipor^  (^intipor^  &c  ;  and  hence  Quintilian 
(i.  4.  §  2(i)  say,  li>ng  befire  whose  time  luxury 
bad  augmented  the  number  of  penooal  attendanta, 
that  sneh  names  no  longer  exkted.  Calo,  when  he 
went  to  Spain  fis  consul,  took  only  three  slaves 
with  him.  (ApuL  Apol.  n.  430,  ed.  Oudcn.)  But 
during  the  hitter  times  or  the  republic  and  under 
the  empire  the  number  of  dnniestic  slaves  greatlv 
increased,  and  in  every  fiunily  of  importance  there 
were  separate  shiTes  to  attend  to  dl  the  necessities 
of  domestic  life.  It  was  considered  a  reproach  to 
a  mau  nut  to  keep  a  considerable  number  of  skves. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  describing  the  mfinnrii  ef  lisoli 
housekeeping,  says  Idem  coquus,  idem  atrienaia; 
pi«tor  domi  nullus  (ta  Pi$.  27).  The  first  qnee- 
tion  asked  respecting  a  person's  fortune  was  Quot 
p.tgcit  servos  "-' "  ^T'tv.  iii.  141).  Horace  (5Sci/.  i  3. 
12)  seems  to  speak  of  ten  slaves  as  the  lowest 
number  which  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstances 
ought  to  keep,  .and  he  ridicules  the  praetor  Tullius 
for  being  attended  by  no  more  than  five  slaves  in 
goin^T  frnm  his  Tihutbe  villa  to  Roma.  (Art,  i  8. 
i  07.)  The  immense  number  of  prisoners  taken  in 
the  constant  wars  of  the  republic,  and  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  luxury  augmented  the  number  of 
slaves  to  a  prodifrfons  extent.  The  statement  of 
Athenaeus  (vL  p.  272,  e),  that  Tery  many  Romans 
(Kissesscd  10,000  and  20,000  slaves  and  even 
more,  is  probably  an  exagseiation,  but  a  freedman 
under  Augustus,  who  had  lost  much  property  in 
the  civil  warn,  left  at  his  death  as  many  aa  4,116. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47.)  Two  handred  was 
no  nneoinmatt  ntimberfer  one  penon  te  Iceep  (Hor. 
S(it.\.  ?>.  11),  and  Aupi'^tns  permitted  even  a 
person  that  was  exiled  to  take  twenty  slaves  or 
frsedraen  with  him.  (Dion  Can.  In.  27.)  Tha 
mechanical  art?,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hand* 
of  the  Clientcs,  were  now  entirely  exercised  bj 
slaves  (Cie.  ^  00^.  i  42) :  a  natural  growth  of 
things,  for  where  tlaves  porfumi  certain  duties  or 
practise  certain  arts,  such  duties  or  arts  will  be 
thought  degrading  to  a  fieedman.  It  miwt  not  he 
forgotten  that  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre  nv 
quu-cd  an  innnense  number  of  skves  trained  for 
the  purpose.  [Gladuturbs.]  Like  the  ibtves 
in  Sicily,  the  ^'ladiatores  in  Italy  rose  in  B,  c.  73 
against  their  oppressors,  and  under  the  able  gene- 
ralshtp  ef  Sparttwna,  defeated  a  Roman  consular 
army,  and  were  not  subdued  till  n  •■,  71,  ;vh>'n 
60,000  of  them  are  said  to  iiavu  laiieu  m  battle. 
(Liv.  EpU.  97.) 

Under  the  empire  various  enactments,  mentioned 
above  (p.  1036,  a),  were  mode  to  restrain  the  cruelty 
of  masters  towards  their  slaves  ;  but  the  spread  M 
Christianity  tended  most  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition, though  the  possession  of  them  was  for  a 
long  time  by  no  means  condemned  as  contrary  to 
Christian  justice.  The  Christiaa  writers,  however, 
inenleate  tiie  duty  of  acting  towards  t1^  as  wa 
I  would  be  acted  by  (Clem.  Alex.  Ptiedof/og.  iii.  12), 

(but  dowit  to  the  age  uf  Theodosiua  woUthy  per- 
•ooa  still  aootiiMied  to  ke«p  ai  naay  aa  two  « 
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thrM  thoQjand.    (duyfott  toI.  xi'i.  pw  G33.) 

Jvistini.vn  did  truich  to  promote  the  uliiiuatf  vx- 
ttuction  ol  slavery  ;  but  the  iiiuiiIkt  "f  sIum-m  waa 
ai^in  incrca^^i-fi  tiy  the  invasion  of  tlio  bar  I  arian* 
from  the  north,  u  ho  not  only  brought  with  them 
their  uwa  iluvc^  whu  were  chiefly  Sdavi  orSdiavo> 
vmn  (whence  our  word  bat  alio  rsdueed 

mnnv  of  the  inhabitants  of  ih?  conquTed  provinces 
tu  the  cuuditioii  uf  slave*,  liut  all  the  various 
ehiMes  of  slave*  becanio  mcqjed  in  course  of  time 
into  the  Adicripti  (Jlebao  or  wrfii  of  the  middle 
agps. 

The  thief  urces  from  which  the  Romans  ob- 
tained slaves  have  been  nointed  out  above.  Under 
tiho  rcpttblic  one  of  the  cnief  supplies  wu  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  who  were  sold  by  the  fjua'stnres 
(PlMit.Ov^  PraL  34,aiid  i.  2.  1,  2)  with  a  crown 
on  ttwirlioadt  (we  above,  ^  1038,  b),  and  usually 
on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken,  as  the  care  of  a 
large  number  of  captives  was  inconvenient.  Coa* 
s«>q(iently  sIaTo*dMu«rs  fetkerally  accompanied  an 

oniiv,  ami  fn-ijuently  after  a  treat  battle  had  been 
gained  many  thousands  were  sold  at  once,  when  the 
•Iftvo-dealeii  obtained  them  for  a  mere  nothing.  In 
t!i '  i  nnij)  of  I^icnlhis  nn  one  oecksion  slaves  wt  re 
sold  for  tour  dmchmac  each.  The  slave  tr^l«!  was 
alio  carried  m  to  a  gnmt  extent,  and  after  the  fall 
of  Corinth  and  Carthago  Delns  was  the  chief  mart 
tut  this  traffic.  When  the  Cilician  pirates  had 
poiMMioo  of  the  Mediterranean  as  many  as  1 1),()()0 
slaves  are  said  to  hnvp  been  iinix)rteil  and  sel  l 
there  in  one  day.  (btrab.  xiv.  p.  6(>ti.)  A  large 
nombar  eaow  firomTbtace  and  the  countriei  in  the 
north  of  Knrope,  but  the  chief  supply  was  from 
Africa,  and  more  especially  Asia,  whence  we  fre- 
quently read  of  Pbrji^tuui,  Lydans»  Cappadocians, 

The  trade  of  slave  dealers  {inani/ow»)  was  con- 
sidered di^^repiitalde,  and  ez^wdy  dlMlllgllished 
from  that  of  merchants  {tuanffones  wm  mareotints 
ted  retiuJk'iuru  app^HaHtvr,  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  •.  207; 
Plant.  Trin.  ii.  2.  51)  ;  but  it  was  veiy  lucrative, 
and  great  fortunes  were  frequently  realiaed  firom  it 
The  slave-dealer  Thoranius,  who  lived  in  tbe  time 
of  Augustus,  was  a  well-known  character.  (Suet, 
jliy.  68 1  Maorob.  Sat,  iu4i  Piio.  //.  M  YiL  12. 
•.10.^  Martial  (loiLlB)  mentiont  anoilier  cela* 
brated  Hlave^lealtf  in  bia  tina  of  the  nana  of  Oar- 
gilianus. 

SbiTei  wen  nnudl.T  told  by  anetion  at  Rome. 

They  were  pla(e<l  either  on  a  raised  stone  (hence 
d4  lofid*  trntiu^  Cic.  tn  FU.  15  ;  Plaut.  liaeeh.  iv. 
7. 17).  or  a  taiaed  platfenn  (ooletsta,  TibulL  ii.  S. 
fe'O  ;  I'ersius,  vi.  77,  Ca&aubon,  ad  loc.\  so  that 
every  one  might  see  and  luindle  them,  even  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  purchase  them.  Purchasers  usu- 
ally took  care  to  have  them  stript  naked  (Se.-iee. 
£p.  80  ;  Suet  Au4/.  U9},  lor  slavc-dcalcrs  had  rc- 
couTM  to  as  many  tricks  to  emiceal  penooal  defects 
as  the  liorse-j«)ckeys  of  modem  times :  Rometimes 
piuchascrs  called  in  the  advice  of  medical  men. 
(Cfaindtan,  la  A'Winviw  i.  35, 30.)  sia  ^of  great 
beanty  and  niritv  were  nnt  eshibited  to  puldic 
gaze  in  the  comnioii  slavc-iuarket.  bnl  were  shown 
to  purchasers  in  private  {arcana  tahitlata  catatiae^ 
Mart.  ix.  CO).  Nt  wly  imported  slaves  had  their 
feet  whitened  with  chalk  ^Plin.  //.A',  xxxv.  17. 
a.  58  ;  Ovid.  Am.  i.  8.  64),  and  those  that  came 
from  the  East  had  their  ears  bored  (.Tuv.  i.  104), 
whieb  we  know  was  a  sign  of  slavery  among  many 
.Eaitem  natjoML  Tba  ilare>narke^  liko  aU  other 
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markets,  wai  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  aedilee, 

«  ho  mart''  many  rf^r-ihiti'Tiii  bv  i  f^'ut*  rc>r>»ftiTia  tbe 
scUc  ui  shivcs.  The  character  ot  the  sLavr  mas  vt 
forth  in  a  Scroll  (itlalKs)  banfjriiig  nand  his  unk, 
which  was  a  warmnty  to  the  purchaser  (Gcll.  ir. 
2  ;  Propert.  iv,  5.  51) :  the  vendor  was  boond  to 
aaaonnca  fiurly  all  his  defecu(INg.  21. lit.  1.  a.  1; 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  284),  and  if  he  rnve  a  false  nwnnt 
had  to  take  him  back  within  »ix  in  nils  tnim  the 
time  of  his  sale  (Dig.  21.  tit  1.  s.  ID.  §  G),  or  nake 
up  to  the  purchaser  what  the  latter  had  lost  through 
obtaining  an  inferior  kind  of  slave  to  wliat  had 
been  warranted.  (Dig.  If),  tit.  1.  s.  13,  S  4  .  «  :c. 
<^  Of.  iii.  !«,  17,  2^)  Tbe  vendor  might  haw. 
ever  nee  genetal  term*  of  commendaiioD  w-ithoi^ 
being  bound  to  make  them  good.  (Dig.  18.  tit.  1. 
s.  43  i  21.  tit.  1.  s.  19.)  Tbe  chief  |ioiau  whvh 
the  vendor  had  to  wurant,  wa«  tbe  beeltb  ot  the 
slave,  especially  freedom  from  t  p'b  psy,  and  th.-a 
be  bad  not  a  tendency  to  thicver)-,  running  away, 
or  committinf  •vicide.  (Cie.  Of.  iiL  17.)  The 
nation  of  a  slave  was  considered  important,  and 
had  to  be  set  forth  by  the  vendor.  (Dig.  21.  tit.  1. 
a  SI.  131.)  Staves  told  without  any  wanastr 
wore  at  the  time  of  sale  a  rap  fpiUns)  upon  thvir 
head.  (Cell.  vii.  4.)  Slaves  newly  imported  wen 
generally  preferred  for  common  woifc  ;  those  who 
had  served  lonp  were  considered  ar.fi:!  [teirrotorr*^ 
Ter.  lieaut.  v.  1.  16) ;  and  the  pcrtness  axki  m- 
pudenoa  of  thoie  born  in  their  master**  beoia 
{vcrnaf,  see  above,  p.  1 038)  were  proverbial  (  Vtn-j* 
/>rot^a*,  I  lor.  Sat.  ii.  6.  G6  ;  Mart  i.  42,  x.  3.) 

The  \iiiue  of  depended  of  course  npoa 

tlieir  (jualitieations  ;  but  under  th.'  empire  the  in- 
crtaMi  of  luxury  and  the  comiplion  ai  mcraU  K'*! 
purchaioa  to  pay  immense  sums  for  K>auti  ul 
slaves,  or  such  ns  ministered  to  tbr-  ,-.ii.rii  ..  ir  ';'u 
of  the  purchaser.  Kuimi  hs  ahvay*  ftuhed  a  v.  jy 
high  price  (IMin.  //.  A  .  vii.  39.  s.  40),  atid  Manial 
(iii.  (i2,  XL  70)  speaks  of  beautiful  bovs  who  »old 
for  M  roach  aa  100,000  or  200.000  sesterces  each 
(885/.  8*.  Ad.  and  1770/,  16*.  {id.).  A  ncni)  or 
feolsometimea  aotd  for  20,000  sesterces.  (Mart, 
viii  19b)  Slaves  who  possessed  a  knowlcdp^  of 
any  art  which  niight  bring  in  profit  to  their  owwrs, 
also  sold  fur  a  lai^  ram.  Thus  liu'rary  men  and 
doctora  frequently  fetched  a  high  price  (Suet  ib 
///.  Gram.  ;  Plm.  //.  .V.  vii.  ^j.  ».  40).  and  also 
slaves  fitted  for  the  stojfc,  as  we  aee  £rom  Ciceftf'a 
speech  on  behalf  of  Q.  Roadoa.  Female  tiatci 
who  might  brint;  in  gain  to  their  masters  by  pm«- 
titution  were  also  dear :  sometime*  (K)  mizme  wen 

riid  for  a  giri  of  tfaia  kind.  (Pbnt  Ptn.  tv.  L 
13.)  Five  himdred  drachmar  ([.erhap*  at  that 
time  about  1  b/.)  seem  to  have  been  a  iktr  price  fee 
a  good  ordinary  slave  in  tbe  time  of  Honoae 
ii.  7. -in.)  In  the  fourth  century  a  i^lave  capable 
of  bcarinj^  arms  was  valued  Hi  2.)  solidi  or  auret. 
(Ai;RrM,  p.  182,0.]  (Cod.  Thcod.  7.  tit  I3L  a 
13.)  In  the  lime  of  .Tu«tinian  the  legnl  valuation 
of  &Iave&  vvaii  sui  follows :  common  bUves,  both 
male  and  female,  were  valued  at  20  solidi  a 
piece,  and  under  ten  years  of  nt  h:ilf  th-tt 
sum  ;  if  iliey  were  oruhcers,  they  were  worth  30 
solidi,  if  notarii  50,  if  nodical  neii  or  midwivca 
60  ;  eunuchs  under  ten  ye."»r9  of  TkZf  were  W'>rth 
30  solidi,  above  that  age  50,  and  if  ther  were 
artificers  also,  as  much  aa  7Ql  (Cod.  C  tit.  44. 
s.  3.)  Fcinalc  slaves,  unleaa  poss<>«5(ed  >^f  personal 
attractions,  were  generally  chcA^ier  ih«n  taale. 
Six  hondiad  Mtaveea  (abont      wan  thought  laa 
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Vioch  for  n  slave  j?irl  of  indiffprpnt  chamctrr  in  tlie 
lime  of  Martial  ^vi.  66) ;  and  two  aurei  or  solidi 
not  c<Misid«vd  ao  low  a  pric0  fer  A  dBve  girl 
(,amcilla')  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  as  to  occnaion 
4oubt  of  her  having  come  honestly  into  the  hands 
of th«  Tendor.  (Dig.  47.  tit. 2.  s.  76.)  Wc  have 
9^n  that  in  the  lime  of  Justinian  the  lepil  value 
oi  feiuale  ftlaves  was  equal  to  that  uf  males  ;  this 
tsmy  probably  have  orinn  fiMm  Ihm  circumstance 
that  the  supply  of  slaves  was  not  so  abundant  then 
as  at  earlier  times,  and  that  therefore  recourse  was 
liaiid  to  propagation  for  keeping  up  the  number  of 
•laves.  But  under  the  republic  and  in  the  ^ly 
ttin(.<a  uf  the  empire  this  was  done  to  a  Yerjr  Unuted 
ext4-nt,  as  it  was  kmuk  dkwprr  tii  fwrehiiw  than 
to  breed  sUtcs. 

Slaves  were  £vided  into  maaj  varioni  daww  t 
th-c  first  division  waa  into  puhlic  or  private.  The 
fonner  Ulooged  to  the  state  and  public  bodies, 
atml  their  eonditteii  wu  )«efenib1«  to  that  of  the 
common  staves.  They  were  less  liahle  to  l  i  si  ! ), 
mnti  under  less  control  than  ordinary  slaves  :  tber 
oUo  poMMied  the  priTilegeof  the  teetrawnti  fcetM 
to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  property  (^e 
above,  p,  1039,  aX  which  shows  that  they  were  re- 
garded fa  %  diftreot  l%ht  from  other  slaves.  Sci- 
pio,  therefore,  on  the  taking  of  Nova  Carthago, 
proiBiscd  2000  artizans,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
•oDcn  and  weie  consequently  liaUe  to  be  aold  as 
common  slaves,  that  they  should  become  public 
slaves  of  ifae  lUinan  people,  with  a  hope  of  speedy 
stanumission,  if  they  assisted  huB  in  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  47.)  Public  8.1avps  wpre  employed  to  take 
care  of  the  public  buildings  (compare  Tacit.  Hid, 
i.  43),  and  to  attend  upon  magistrates  and  priests. 
Thus  the  Aediles  and  Quaestors  had  great  numbers 
of  public  slaves  at  their  comnumd  (Ocll.  ziiL  1.3), 
as  had  also  the  Triumviri  Noctnmi,  who  employed 
them  to  extinguish  fires  by  night.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  15. 
».  1.)  They  were  also  employed  as  lictors,  jailors, 
cxecotimiexi,  watennen,  &c.  (Comp.  Oessner,  D« 
Strvu  Rommorum  jmUieu^  Berlin,  1844.) 

A  body  of  slaTce  belonging  to  one  penon  was 
called  /umilia,  but  two  were  not  considen  1  twlTi- 
cient  to  conatitute  %/imiiia,  (Dig.  60.  tit.  16. 
t.  40.)  Private  tlavet  wen  dirided  bto  hzInui 
{/amilia  urhutia)  and  rustic  (familia  ruitica)  ;  but 
the  name  of  orban  waa  given  to  thoM  alaTei  who 
•erred  in  the  Tilhi  or  eountrf  residence  as  well  as 
in  the  town  house  ;  so  that  the  words  iirl)an  and 
rustic  rather  characterised  the  nature  of  their  oc- 
Mpattens  than  th«  place  ivhere  they  eerved.  {Vr- 
Lana  familia  et  nisfica  non  /oeo,  ted  genere  di.-fin- 
guitur^  Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  166.)  The  iamilia 
vrhaiMt  e<mid  theceftte  aeeompany  their  master  to 
his  vilL-i  without  being  called  ru.stica  on  account  of 
their  rumaiiiiug  in  the  comury.  When  there  was 
»  huge  number  of  slaves  in  one  house,  they  w(  re 
frequently  divided  into  dec uriae  (Petron.  47) :  hut 
independent  of  this  division  they  were  arranged  in 
certain  claMca,  which  held  a  higher  or  a  lower  rank 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  occuption.  These 
classes  arc :  Ordinarily  yui4jares,  Mcdiaaiini^  and 
QuaUt  Qnalet  (Dig.  47.  tit.  10.  s.  15),  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Liltrati  or  literary  slaves 
were  included  in  any  uf  these  claMcg.  Those 
called  Vicarii  are  spoken  of  above  (p.  1037,  b). 

Ordinarii  seem  to  have  been  those  slaves  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  certain  parts  of  the 
hotuekri'ping.  They  were  always  chos  n  from 
those  who  had  the  cooAdeace  of  their  master,  and 
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they  generally  had  c  rta'n  glares  under  them.  To 
this  class  the  adore*,  procttratores  and  dupenaaiore* 
belong,  who  occur  in  the  fiunilia  rastioa  as  well  as 
the  familia  urliana,  hnt  in  the  former  are  almost 
the  same  as  the  mUid.  They  were  stewards  or 
bailiffs  (Colum.  i.  7,  8 ;  Plin.  Ep.  ullU  ;  Cic.  ad 
Alt.  Ti.  1  ;  Suet  Galb.  \  '2,  Vcsj,.  22.)  To  the  same 
cl.-us  also  belong  the  eluvts  who  bad  the  charge  of 
the  ditTerent  stores,  and  who  comapond  to  otir 
housekeepers  and  butlers  :  they  are  called  tW/urn, 
/iromt,  emdi,  prootruturcs  jx'iti,  inc.  [CxLLA.] 

Vulgaris  included  the  great  body  of  slaves  in  a 
house  who  had  to  attend  to  any  particular  duty  in 
the  house,  and  to  minister  to  the  domestic  wants 
of  their  master.  As  there  were  distinct  slaves  or 
a  diitinct  ibiTe  for  abnost  emy  department  of 
hooeehold  economy,  as  bakera  (jpirforet),  cooks 
i  r^'  /^d),  confectioners  (dulaarii),  picklers  (xi/mea- 
tont),  it  is  annecessary  to  nteution  these  more 
partiiRdariy.   This  dasa  aho  hidaded  the  porten 

(Osiittrii),  the  Wd -chamber  hlaves  [Ci  Hlci'LARii  ], 

the  litter  bearers  {ledicarii)  [LbcticaJ,  aud  all 
peisonal  attendanta  of  any  kind. 

Atediastini,  [Mkdiastim.] 
Qualee  QuiUet  are  only  mentioned  in  the  Digest 
(/.  c),  and  appear  lo  liava  been  the  lowest  date  of 

slaves,  but  in  what  respects  thrv  Hif^V  rr  d  from  the 
Mediastini  is  doubtful:  Becker  (ii'Ulu*^  vol.  i.  p. 
125)  imaginea  they  may  have  been  a  kind  of  elavea, 
qudliifutilt  rr'V'fj'rrnp  fimitrs,  which  howc 't  dni-s 
not  give  us  any  ideu  of  their  duties  or  occu{v-\tiuns. 

Literati,  literafj  akves,  wen  wed  for  various 
j(Uq)o«"s  I'v  tiieir  masters,  e'»>i»  r  as  readers  f  Ava- 
u.NOSTAKj,  cdpyists  or  aniauucuses  [LliittAnit  ; 
Amantkn'sisJ,  &c  Complete  lists  of  all  the 
duties  performed  by  slaves  arc  piven  in  the  W(trks 
of  Pignorius,  Popma,  and  Blau-,  referred  to  at  tha 
close  of  this  article. 

The  treatment  of  staves  of  course  varied  greatly 
according  to  the  disposition  of  their  masters,  but 
they  appear  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  treated 
with  ^atcr  severity  and  croeltj  than  among  the 
Atheniana.  Originally  the  master  eoold  nee  the 
islave  as  he  pleased  :  under  the  republic  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the  person  or  lifo 
of  the  ahm  at  aD,  bat  the  cruelty  of  maaters  was 
to  some  extent  restrained  nndcr  the  empii?,  an  lias 
been  stated  above  (p.  1 036,  b).  The  general  treat- 
ment of  slarea,  however,  was  probably  little  affected 
by  legislative  enactmenta.  In  early  times,  when 
the  number  of  slaves  was  small,  they  were  treated 
with  more  indulgence,  and  mom  like  members  of 
the  family :  they  joined  their  masters  in  offering 
up  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  the  gods  (11  or.  Ep, 
ii.  1.  142),  and  partodc  of  their  meals  in  common 
with  their  ma>>ter8  (Pint.  Coriol.  24),  though  not 
at  the  same  table  with  them,  but  upon  benches 
(m/j$ellia)  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  leetna,  Bat 
wilh  the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  luxury  among 
masters,  the  ancient  simj^licity  uf  manners  was 
c  hanged  :  ft  certain  quantity  of  food  was  flowed 

tht  in  (dimmnum  or  ttemfntum),  which  ^vn^  crnnted 
to  them  either  monthly  {mentiruum,  Piaut.  6ttch. 
i.  2.  3),  or  daily  {diarium^  Hor.  Ep.  i  14.  41  ; 
Mart  xi.  108).  Their  chief  food  vm»  the  com, 
called  far,  of  which  either  four  or  five  niodii  were 
granted  them  a  month  (DcOKl*  Ai  7Vr.  Pkorm.  \.  1. 
9;  Sen.  Ep.  80),  or  one  Roman  pound  (libra)  a  day. 
(Hor.^a^.  i.  5. 69.)  They  also  obtained  an  allowance 
of  salt  nnd  oil :  Cato  (Jt.  R.  58)  allowed  his  slaves 
a  aextariuB  of  oil  a  month  and  a  modios  of  salt  a 

8x 
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rear.    Tlicy  also  got  a  BituiII  quantJly     v.-mp  -rit!!  I 
nil  additional  allowance  on  the  Sutumaiia  aiui 
CompitaliH  (Cato,  R.  H.  57),  aiid  MOIctilMI  ftoit, 
bat  Kidom  vegetables.    Butcher'a  hmmU  Mm  to 
Iwve  been  hardly  ever  given  them. 

Under  th«  republic  they  were  not  allowed  to 
•erre  in  the  nrmy,  thongb  afler  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, when  the  state  was  in  ineh  imminent  danger, 
800*0  tlares  were  porchaaed  by  the  state  for  the 
«nny,  and  •abtequently  manmnittcd  flo  ao«ount  of 
their  braTery.    (Llir.  xril  37,  i«t.  14^16.) 

Till!    otTcnrcs  of   ulavcB   were    piitu»'M  d    a  itli 

M verity  and  frequently  the  utmost  barbarity.  One 
ef  the  nildeet  pttoismMata  tm  the  ranonl  fiwn 

the  fitmilln  iirl»ftn:v  to  thr  ri;-'n  a,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  work  in  chains  or  iettera.  (Plant.  MonU 
L  1.  18;  T«.  Pkmrm.  iL  1.  SO.)  Tlief  wen  fi*- 

qiioiitly  Walcri  with  »ticVg  or  scourged  with  th<^ 
whip  (of  which  an  account  is  gireo  under  Fla- 
OKiftt),  bat  ttieae  wen  mdi  •fwy-dBjr  punishments, 

that  mnny  slaves  rc:isf»d  almost  to  raff  f>)r  them  : 
tlius  Cbryxatus  Ktys  (I'lnut.  Bacchid.  ii.  ,i,  131), 

**  Si  ill!  sunt  virf^iie  niri,  at  milii  tcrj,Tjni  est  domL** 

Rnnnway  slaves  {/uffiUri)  and  lliicvcs  {furcs) 
were  bonded M  tlw  nteketd  with  a  mark  (j^^hni), 
whence  they  are  said  to  bo  nttati  or  iuKriftii. 
(Mart.  viii.  75.  9.)  Slaves  were  also  punished  by 
being  hung  up  by  their  hands  with  weights  siis- 
wnded  to  their  feet  (Plaat  Ania.  il  2.  37,38),  or 
by  being  sent  to  work  in  the  Krgastnlum  or  Pistii- 
num.  [ERtiABTULUM  ;  Mola].  The  cann-ing  of 
the  furca  ma  m  venr  oomiiMiQ  SBode  of  pnnisjiment. 
f  FuRCA-l  The  toilet  of  the  Ranuui  Uidiet  mm  a 
dreadful  DnK-al  to  tin-  feitialc  slaves,  who  were  often 
barbariHuIy  punished  by  their  mistretice  for  the 
•lightest  nietake  in  tbe  arrongweirt  of  the  balr  or 
•  ptut  of  the  dress.  (  Ovid.  .Im.  i.  14.  15,  Ar.Am, 
iii.  335  i  Maru  ii.  66 ;  Jut.  vi.  42)8,  &c) 

Maeten  mwht  work  their  ibit«a  Buiny  hem 
in  tho  day  as  tlu-y  plcisod,  l)iit  they  nsunlly  allowed 
them  holidays  on  the  public  festivak.  At  the  fes- 
tiTol  of  datnniiia  is  pnrticaitt,  9^citl  iadolgences 
were  granted  to  all  olaves,  of  w\SA  IB  Moount  is 
given  under  Satvrnalia. 

Tbera  was  no  distinctive  drcM  for  slaves.  It 
T5'n^  once  proposed  in  tlie  senate  to  >;Ivc  slaves  n 
distinctive  costuino,  hut  it  wtu  rejcctrd  since  it 
was  considered  daii^vroiis  to  slimv  them  their 
number.  (St-n.  iii-Clrm.  i.  '2i.)  Male  slaves  w.  iv 
not  allowed  to  wear  itie  toga  or  bulla,  nur  fciuulcs 
the  stola,  bat  etberwiio  they  wvrv  divsaed  nearly 
in  the  same  way  as  poor  people,  in  clothes  of  a  dark 
colour  {puUati)  and  slippers  {crepidae).  (F<s^ 
aerrilu^  Cic.  in  PU.  38.) 

The  rights  of  burial,  however,  were  not  denied 
to  slaves,  for  as  the  Romans  regarded  slavery  as  an 
tnetitution  of  society,  death  was  considered  to  put 
Ml  end  to  the  distinction  between  iktret  and  iioe- 
men.  Shvee  were  MuneUmet  erea  bnried  with 
their  masters,  and  we  tind  funeral  insoripiions  ad- 
dreseedi  to  the  Ihi  Manet  of  slaves  {lJi$  MuhUmu). 
It  seems  to  have  been  considered  •  dot  j  fir  a  maeter 
to  liury  lits  ^!ave,  jince  we  find  that  a  pcr>nn,  who 
buried  th«  slave  of  another,  had  a  risbt  of  action 
tti{dttet,tbo  uoater  for  the  ezpenMt  of  Ae  fnnoaL 
(DIl:.  11.  tit.  7.  s.  .11  )  In  1726  the  burial  vnult.s 
of  tlie  sla^'es  belonging  to  Augustus  and  Livia  were 
discovered  near  the  Via  Appia,  where  nmneroos 
iiiricriptions  were  found,  w  hich  have  boon  illustrated 
by  Bianchini  and  Uori  and  give  us  consideimble 


iii'"orrr:i''riri  rrsp  ctin?  the  dilTerent  clasv^s  of  .•"bree 
and  their  voriuus  occupations.  Otiier  srpujciirt* 
of  the  same  time  hav«  boea  «to  diiewwjd  in  ibo 
nciphbonrhood  of  Rome. 

(Pignoriua,  de  Serris  et  eortm  aptid  rettm 
Mtnisteriit ;  Popma,  ds  Operit  Strmrwms  Blair, 
Am  Emqmky  otto  U»  Staitt  of  Slavery  amitmfftt  tbt 
Romam^  Edttthmi^h,  1833  ;  Becker,  GaUmt,  toL  L 
p.  103,  &C.) 

SESCUNX.   [Ami.  140,  K] 

SESQUIPLA'BBS  and  SESQUIPLAHIL 
[E.XKRriTt  s  p.  509,  a.] 

SESTE  RTIUH,  a  place  ontsido  Rone,  dw- 
tMt  two  Roman  nflet  and  •  half  (whence  llw 
name)  from  the  Esquilinc  pate,  where  hlavf  *  :iRd 
malefiKtors  of  the  luwc^  class  were  pot  to  dmtk 
(8cM.«tfAbr.4B0d.5i  Pitt.  OUk  98;  v  Am 
{i.e.  SaterHum)  atrmUtm  fomk  mftiihumn  Twu 
Ann,  XT.  60). 

SESTE'RTIUS,  a  Roman  com,  wh  ich  ^upviiy 

b<  longed  to  the  sih  or  coinaiie,  in  wliich  it  wa*  raie- 
fourtfa  of  the  dciiarius,  and  thereibre  eqoai  to  2^' 
asses.  Hence  the  name,  which  is  an  ahbiwriatkni 
of  at  mis  ttrtitu  (sc.  nunimns),  the  Roman  TT'-de  of 
cxprcsiiing  2^.  (Varro,  A.  v.  173,  cd.  MaIi*T  j 
Festus,  S.P.;  IMin.  H.N.  scziii  3.  8. 13.)  Tho 
word  Sunimua  is  oftrn  enpr^Mied  with  araTcvtHH^ 
and  often  it  stands  alotic,  miiuiing  Katertimm. 

llenre  the  symbol  11  S  or  I  I  S,  whkh  is  «aed 
to  designate  the  seotertiut.  It  stands  eitke-r  for 
L  L  S  {Libra  Lihra  H  Sam*),  or  for  1 1  S,  the  two 
1^  merely  forming  the  numeral  two  (sc.  ojaw*  ar 
lArae),  and  tbe  whole  being  in  either  ease  e^«i> 
valent  to  dvprnUm  «f  seanK.  (Priscian,  de  Pomdm: 
p.  1;M7  ;  F.  stns  p.  347,  MUller.) 

When  the  as  wsa  redoeed  to  half  aa  oanoe,  aad 
the  ninnher  of  osew  in  die  denorioe  waa  mtim 
fiixtcon  instead  of  ten  [As  Dknaru  s%  ih-  s-s- 
tcrtius  was  still  \  of  the  deaarius,  and  therefore 
cootwnod  no  longer  2^,  bat  4  aaseii  Th*  old  tcdc' 
oning  of  10  assc-s  to  tlic  denarius  was  kept,  bow> 
ever,  in  jmyiag  the  troops.  (Pliu.  gxriiL  a.  13.) 
AAct  thw  ehango  AoMctertina  WM  coaDod  iai  ham 
as  well  Bs  in  silver  ;  the  metal  «5ed  for  it  ^"as  tTiat 
called  OriciiaLCI'M,  which  was  much  finer  than 
the  common  Asa,  of  whidi  the  aioea  ware  laade. 
(Plin.  //.A'.  xxx\s:  1.) 

The  »uin  of  1 UUO  se^ertii  was  called  sej^rtiam. 
This  was  also  denoted  by  the  symbol  H  S,  the 
obvious  explanation  of  which  Ls  "  I  I  S  ('2\'  luH- 
lia  ; "  bui  Gronoviiu  undersundi  it  a.s  'J^  p«/unds 
of  silver  {aatmHtm pondus  a»yenti\  which  be  con- 
siders to  have  been  worth  originally  1000  sestertii, 
and  therefore  to  have  represented  this  value  ever 
idfter.  {Pte,  FaL  L  4,  1 1.)  The  sflsferfiwas  was  al 
ways  a  mm  of  money,  n«t«r  a  cm»:  the  cobb  «Md 
in  the  payment  of  large  ■uuiS  was  the  dcnanasi 

According  to  the  value  wc  hare  assigned  to  the 
DiMAiutr^  op  to  the  time  of  Augustns,  we  hara 

£  s.  d./itrtk. 

thaaMlwtin  1 0  0  2  -6 

the  sestertium  «  Q  17  1 
after  the  reign  of  Augustus 

tha  Maleitius  —  0   0  I  91( 

th6Mite(tiiiai»7  16  8 

Takin™  the  earli  r  value  of  the  ttsierlia.',  and 
neglecting  the  half  farthing,  we  have  1  traurtaa 
m  two>p«noe,  6  sesfrrfu     I  ibillinfi,  aad  198  aw> 

tertii  =  l^.  sterling.  Hence  we  ^et  the  fi  rowing 
very  convenient  Koi.a;  to  oomrtrt  sisrcrtti  wif 
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Mlmrlii^  dimd*  Ijf      i  and  comel  lie  re 
JhII  6jf  taklimff  toMAa  n—liwl  attttSmi  tjf  4kidiH^ 
tks  oritfinitl  niiadm  hjf  1930  :  te  *6  «f  K  BftUng  U 

Tbe  MatmiiHi  tnt  the  dcMminitloa  of  nwnny 

almost  ill.'  iv-.  used  in  reckoning  cotiiidonilde 
amounts.  There  are  a  very  few  exaaplet  of  tbe 
«M  of  thtdamrioilbr  tiiU  purpoMb  TMB«d««f 
tmclcBniiig  ««•    feUowi :  — 

Settertimt  —  te^fHiut  mummmM  e=  mttmmu». 
Snms  b        1000  $eMefiii  were  expressed  by  the 
Bunieral  adjectitm  joined  with  either  of  these  formi. 
The  sum  of  lOdO  sestertii  =  milU  tettertii  = 
mUcrtium  (for  «i>«tert»orum)  =  M  nvmmi  =  M 
ttmnnuuii  (for  WMWWOriHw)  es  M  testertii  nummi  = 
testrrtium  nummum  =  n^sirrtium.    These  forms 
arc  used  with  tbe  numeral  adjectives  below  1000, 
fiir  snint  between  1000  «nd  1,000,000  sestertii 
•ntnetimct  mSUm  it  naad  instead  of  seMertia :  some- 
times both  words  are  Mnittcd  :  sometimes  nummum 
or  testertimm  is  added.     For  example,  C00,000 
Mstertii  s  jMOMte  MtUrtM  s  wiefufa  wniUin  = 

^^^^^^^^■^  ^^P*    ^^^^    ^^9^^rW^^^^W     ^^W™W^'  ^^^^  ^^m^^^W^W 

For  sums  of  a  thousiiiul  tritertia  (i.  e.  a  million 
teMtertii)  and  upwards,  the  noioenil  adverbe  in  iVs 
((ieetex,  —efatfai,  rtVrte*,  are  used,  wtth  which 
the  words  cmttna  millia  (a  hundred  thousand) 
must  be  undezxtood  With  these  adverbs  the 
Bcnter  singclar  tettertimm  is  joined  in  tbe  case  re- 
quired I'V  the  construction.  (Xofxis,  Al(.  x'w.  2, 
gives  Kttertio  vide*  and  scdertuj  caUiet.)  Thus, 
4eem  wsfarf>'ani~iilnriiii  wHftfiw  anSi&i  f»«ftfrtfin  — 
/«fa  /on^-f  hnv'Irrrf  'J;(>uMmd  tesUrtU  =,  1,000,000 
sestertii  =  lUOU  fdcrtia:  miUie*  U  ^=.miUi€»cen- 
tema  millia  tetiertium  =:  a  thouKUid  tfanes  eoe  iran- 
dred  thousand  sestertii  =  100,000,000  tetiertn  = 
1 00,000  sestcrtia.  When  an  amount  is  described 
bj  more  than  one  of  these  adveibs  in  t««,  they  must 
be  added  together  if  the  largpr  nnmerr.l  stands  first, 
but  multiplied  when  the  smaller  is  first  ;  care  how- 
ever being  taken  not  to  reckon  the  cetUena  mUHa 
wh'M-h  h  understood,  more  than  once  in  the  whole 
amount.  1  hus,  S'jcti>niiu  {Odttv.lOl)  has  tniUies 
ei  guinytfi ties  for  1. 50,000  scstertia,!.*.  100,000,000 

50,000,000  =  150,000,000  sestertii,  and  inune 
diatcly  after  <ftuUerdeeie»  miUies  for  1,400,000  scs- 
tertia,t.<>.  W  x  1000+  100,000 (=1,400,000,000) 
•est^tiL  A  variety  was  allowed  in  these  forms : 
thns  Cicero  uses  decies  et  oeUngenta  mOUa  for  1  BOO 
sestertia,  uf.  1,000,000  +  800,000  sestertii,  a  1 
qHatenUciM  fur  1400  seatertia,  t.  a  U  x  100,000 
aestertii.  {In  Ver,  L  39.) 

When  the  lunnbcrB  arc  written  in  r\'phcr,  it  is 
oftea  difficult  to  know  whether  tettertU  or  testrrtut 
an  meant.  A  diatineliim  is  sometlnea  made  hy  a 
line  ptac-  I  '  .  r  the  numeral  when  setUrtia  are  in- 
tended, or  iu  other  words,  when  the  nomaral  is  an 
adtmbinaca   I%na:  — 

HS.  M.  C.  =  1 1 00  sestertii,  but 

US.  M.C.  =  HS  millies  centies 

=  110,000  sestertia  =  110,000,000 
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Wunn  (p.  3i)  frives  the  following  rule  :  When 
the  nomben  are  divided  into  three  dasses  by 
pefaitB,  the  i^t-hand  dMdon  iadiartas  nnita,  tbe 
seeond  tbonsands, the  third  hundreds  of  thnrT<;n-rds. 
Thus,  in. XII. DC  =300,000  4  12,000  +  (>U0  = 
S12;C00  lestertiL  But  these  disttnetioiM  are  by 
no  means  strictly  observed  in  the  manuscripts. 

yfce  other  parts  and  multiples  of  the  as,  the 


sestertius  is  applied  to  other  kind*  of  nagiiitiide^ 
e.    pe$  tttlertbu  hr  1\  feet 

1 1  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  article  that 
the  foims  of  Stfi<w<»iwM,  as  a  neuter  ringular^  «r« 
genuine,  a  fhck  whidi  may  admit  of  doubt 

^Sev//-r(y?  is  sometimes  used  as  an  English  word. 
If  SQv  it  ought  to  be  used  only  as  the  translation  of 
■><wfiei,  nerer  of  wpftitfaw.  [P-S.J 

SKVI R.  (fiomm,  pw  475, at  Avovstali*, 
pi  180,  b.] 

8BX  SUFFRA'OI A.   [ Eq ititks. ] 

SEXATRUS.  [Qi'iNQi'ATRi;8.1 

SEXTANS.  [A«,p.UO,b.J 

SEXTA'RIUS,  a  Roman  diy  and  liquid  men- 
sure,  which  rnav  h.^  considered  one  of  the  princii)al 
measures  in  tlic  lioman  system,  and  the  connecting 
point  between  it  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  (or  it  wm 
equal  to  the  {«Vttjv  of  the  latter  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  tbe  iiinris  was  not  an  original 
Greek  measure,  but  that  the  word  waa  introduced 
into  the  Greek  s}'stem  from  the  Roman,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  establishing  a  unit  of  agreement  lQt;AO' 
RANTAL.]  It  was  one-sixth  of  the  ^m^jw,  and 
henco  its  name  :  in  the  ( Jreek  system  it  was  one- 
sixth  of  the  oiottf.  It  was  divided,  in  tiie  finme 
manner  as  the  As,  into  parts  named  uncin,  ser- 
ta$Uy  quadroMSj  trims^  quincioLry  /temiisis,  ,{r.  'J  he 
uncia,  or  twelfth  port  of  the  s  xtarius,  was  the 
Cyathus  ;  its  tejrlans  wji*  therefore  two  cyatht^ 
its  qmdraiu  three,  its  triens  four,  its  quiNCunx 
five,  &c.  (Wurm,  de  Pond.  Ac.  p.  1 18,  comp.  the 
Tables.)  [P.iiJ 

SE'XTULA,  the  sixth  part  of  the  wmm,  was 
the  smallest  denomination  w  money  in  nse  among 
the  Romans.  (VaiTo,  K.  L.  v.  171,  ed.  Mlliler.) 
It  was  also  i^iplicd,  like  the  uncia,  to  other. kinds 
ofmairnitnde.   (Umoia.]  (PS.] 

SinVLLrNI  LIRRI.  Th.  'se  bool<.s  are  said 
to  hare  been  obtained  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
l^sctM,  er  aeeording  to  othtf  aeeoonts  in  that  of 
Tarqninins  Supcrhus,  when  a  Sihyl  {2/?l/\Xa^,  or 
prophetic  woman,  presented  herselif  before  tbe  king, 
and  offered  nine  hooks  for  sale.  Upon  the  king 
rcfusintr  to  pnrcliasc  them  she  went  and  burnt 
three,  and  then  returned  aiid  dvumnded  the  snmo 
price  for  tlie  remaining  six  as  she  had  done  for  the 
nine.  The  king  again  refused  to  purchase  them, 
whereupon  she  burnt  three  in<jre  and  dcma>ided  tbo 
same  sum  for  the  remaining?  three,  as  she  had  done  at 
first  for  tlie  nine  :  the  king's  ciirio.^ity  now  becnnic 
excited,  so  that  he  pnrehased  the  b  «ks,  and  then 
the  Sibyl  vanished.  (Dionvis.  iv.  6'2  ;  Varm,  op. 
Laetant.  I  6  ;  Gcll.  i.  19  ;  IMiii.  //  A',  .xiil.  27  : 
respecting  the  ditferent  Sibyls  nienlio  ;cd  by  an- 
cient writers  see  Divinatio,  p.  4 1 6,b.)  Th  -se  booha 
were  probably  written  in  Greek,  as  the  hiter  onsa 
tmdottbtedly  were,  and  if  so  consequently  came 
from  a  Greek  source,  though  it  is  doubtful  from 
what  quarter:  Niebohr  iHnt.<jf  Bome,  voi.i.  p. 
506)  supposea  then  to  lutve  come  from  Ionia,  bnt 
they  were  more  probably  derived  from  Ciunae  in 
Ctopania.  (Gottling,  GfxA.  dtr  Horn.  Staatsv,  p. 
212.)  They  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  under 
ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoliiuis,  nnder 
the  ctutody  of  certain  officers,  at  first  only  two  in 
nnmbo',  Mt  afterwards  UKreaaed  mcoessiTety  to 
ten  and  fifteen,  nf  whom  an  account  is  driven  under 
Dkcu^vihi,  p.  387,  a.  The  public  were  not  al> 
lowed  to  inspect  tbe  books,  and  they  were  only  eon- 
NVilteil  liv  thn  officers,  who  had  the  change  of  tIh  ni, 
at  thf  special  conuaand  of  the  senate  (ad  itOro*  ov, 
8x2 
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Cic  d*  Dir.  i.  43  ;  Lir.  xxiL  57).  Thrr  wptb 
coiuultcd  in  the  case  of  prDdii(io«  anU  caljuai  lieft, 
bat  it  ic  difBcoIt  to  ojccrtain  wh«tW  tbrr  ceatju»<Hi 
prrdirtiont,  or  nirn  ly  tlirrctionn  ru  to  what  wi«  to 
be  done  for  coitciluiimg  or  appca«itig  the  gods,  m 
CMMtqurnce  of  tlw  mystery  whicll  —flByad  ihcni 
fjv»fn  the  tinip  th»t  one  of  their  kfcper*  »■»»  put  to 
flr.nli  for  dirui^ng  their  »ecret«.  (Dionyi.  l.e.; 
V.kl<-r.  Max,  i.  1.  §  IS.)  Niebnl»  renuuici  from 
tSc  ii(.«t.inm  ill  T.i*-y,  that  thr  onfrinril  lx>oks  wrrt- 
not  consulted,  aa  the  Greek  onciei  were,  for  the 
uupom  of  fBfSmff  Iq^kt  coneeraing  Htmn  crents  : 
bwt  m  learn  what  w(ir»hip  mis  rt^qnired  l)y  the 
godi,  when  thej  bad  manifested  their  wrmth  by 
ntioad  ctlMiititt  «r  prodigtM.  Aceordingly  we 
find  that  iht-  instnn  tion  tlu-y  f:ive  is  in  the  icirae 
•pirit ;  pracnbing  what  honour  was  to  be  paid  to 
UM  d«iti«a  tlready  recognized,  or  what  Mv  anea 
wen-  t<i  hv  imp.>rt<Nl  from  al'nmd.  Th>'v  »  <t<'  pro- 
babljr  written  oo  pakD-leavaa  (Serr.  ad  V»g.  Atm. 
iu.  444«  vl  74),  »d  it  ii  Ml  malSk^  tliat  tW 
Icares  of  the  Cumaean  Siby]  described  by  Viivil 
wave  daaignad  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of  the 
Sbyl&M  bodes.  Their  nature  being  such,  N  iebufar 
supposes  that  they  were  referred  to  in  the  same 
way  as  f^tem  nations  n*fef  to  tho  Koran  and  to 
Uiifix :  they  did  not  search  fnr  a  passage  and  appiv 
It,  bnipmbftfalj  anly  ahnflai  tha  fOm  Imtm  and 
llien  drew  on*. 

When  the  temple  of  JopittT  rnpitoliims  was 
burnt  in  B.  c  82,  the  Sibylline  books  p  rished  in 
the  fire  ;  and  in  onlrr  to  rrstnro  tlu m,  niiil>ass,id'>r8 
were  sent  to  various  tuwiis  in  lUily,  Grwc«>,  aiid 
Aaift  Minor,  to  make  fresh  collections,  which  on 
th««  rrhnildini:  of  tin-  t  -iiiplo  w^r-'  deposited  in  the 
same  piace  that  the  former  had  occupied.  (Dimiys. 
/.  r.)  Bot  as  a  great  many  prophetic  books,  many 
of  tlx'm  prftrndine  to  ha  Sil'vllino  oracles,  had  got 
into  geneml  circuiatiou  at  Home,  Augastus  com- 
MHided  llMt  all  aadi  baakt  dmdd  ba  deliTHcd  ap 
to  tho  i»nti-for  iifliainit  1  v  a  ortain  day  and  l>umt, 
and  tiiat  in  future  none  should  bo  kept  by  any 
primta  penoB.  Men  tban  9400  prophetie  booica 
were  thus  delivered  up  nnd  l)iinil.  hiuI  tho.sf  which 
were  oonaidcred  genuine  and  were  in  the  custody 
ef  the  state  w«re  deftodted  m  Uttt  gilt  CMea  tt 

tile  hixst'  of  the  ^tatlI^•  of  Apollo,  iri  the  temple  of 

that  god  on  the  i'alatine,  and  were  entrusted  as 
before  to  the  QituideeemTi  (Saet  Atig.  31  ;  Tacit 
Ann.  \i.  12.)  The  writing  of  those  belonging  to 
tlK»  state  had  fadi-d  by  time,  aad  Aiignstus  com- 
muded  the  prie«ts  to  write  them  over  again. 
(Dion  Caas.  liv.  17.)  A  freih  examination  «f  the 
Sibylline  bonks  was  again  made  by  Tiht^rins,  nnd 
mmy  rejected,  which  were  considered  spurious. 
(Dion  Cue.  Ivil  I  a  )  A  few  yeata  aftefwarda, 
nhn  in  the  r  iaii  of  Tiberius,  it  was  pmpcwd  to 
add  a  uevv  volunir  of  Sibylline  oniclcs  U>  the  ro- 
eeived  collection.   '  Tacit. /.r.) 

The  Christian  writtrs  frtH|uently  appeal  to  tho 
Sibylline  verses  as  cuittaiiiing  prophecies  of  the 
Maaatah  ;  hut  these  in  most  cases  are  clearly 
fonrrrios.  A  completf  collection  of  Sibylline  ora- 
deit  uas  published  by  Uailaeus,  Amst,  1689 :  frag- 
ments of  them  have  alio  been  pnbliabed  by  Mai, 
Milan  1817.and  Struve,  Regiomont.  1818.  (Com- 
pare Uekibreede,  d«  SOmtUB  Ditwrtal.  Berd. 

iwa.) 

Tlie  Sifiylllnc  books  wrrr  also  r.illod /Ta/rt 
lima  (Cic.  Cat.  iii  4),  and  lAbri  Fataie*.    (Li v.  v. 
13^  uiL  57.)    Tbaaa  tbat  wen  odlecled  aftor 


vcK  pre- 
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tbe  burning  of  tbe  temple  oti  the  Capitol, 
undoubtedly  writtea  in  Greek  rersea.  aikd  -was. 
acroatiea  (fayerrtx**,  Cic  dg  Dir.  iL  S4  ; 

/.  r.\    Alnn?  xrith  thf  SiV-vir^in-  l-v-ks 
icr%cd  uadiT  the  guard  uf  the  saaa?;  oibctrs  lie 
books  of  the  two  propbetic  brotbera,  the  3lMr{i 

(Sen*.  Oil  Virt}.  ,4r«.  vL  72  ;  Cic.  (if  T»i-r.  I.  4<"\ 
ii.  the  Euuscaxi  pra^hieo  a   o:   ti^e  uyz^i^ 

Bygoe,  and  those  of  Albuna  or  A '  Ik:  i tea  of  Tlbnt. 
f'l^icianl.  i.  6.  )  T;io*j?  of  tlu-  Marcit,  wbich  l%sd 
not  been  placed  there  at  the  time  of  the  haXiU  d 
OanuMi,  wtn  written  «  Latin  :  a  ttw  irasuu  et 
thcra  have  cnmc  down  to  as  in  Liry  (xxr.  1"2)  asd 
Macrabius  {^ikU.  L  17).  See  Niebobr,  v«L  i.  p. 
507 ;  OOttlins.  ML  dL  BSm,  ffllaiftii  fu  ttt; 

TIar!ii:ii:,  Die  Rt^'ujion  ./.  RZw.cr,  vcL  L  ^  I2!9,  hx. 

blCA,</t«.SlCILA.  whence  the  Englsab  mkk^ 
and  SICILICULA  (PlaaL  AbrfL  Ir.  4L  V2S%  a 


cunod  d.igtr<'r,  adapted  \>y  it*  Pjrai  to  l>e"  cncf  ^'■•1 
iwder  tbe  clotbc*,  and  therefore  carried  by  robbea 
and  Biudnvn.  [AcnracKs.]  (CSc  €bt  ffi.  1) 
.Sica  may  W  transtat^  d  a  >.iTnij  tr  to  disUDirtiish 
it  firom  PuGio,  which  denoted  a  dagger  of  tbe 
common  kbd.  Skarins^  though  pmperiy  fDntaiof 
one  who  murdered  with  the  sicn,  was  applied  M 
murderers  in  general.  (QuintiL  L  $  12.)  UeDce 
the  forms  de  tictjrii*  and  nUer  ncarim  were  used  ia 
the  criminal  coorts  in  reference  to  muni-'r.  Tkcs 
jutlurium  iiUer  sicarWy  **  a  trial  for  icurder  "  (Cir. 
fyro  Rote  5)  ;  dffrjtdem  inttr  ficarua,  **  to  defrtl 
against  a  charge  of  m  ;rd.  r  "  {P%iLU.  4).  [J.  Y.J 
SICA'RIUS,  [Sica  ;  Lr.x  Convr- 1 1,  p.  SC.J 

SICILICUS.     (SCRI  KLLI  M  ;  L'>ciA-l 

SKULLA'RIA.  [SATintBtALXA.] 
SIGMA.  [MavRA.] 

SIGN  A  MILITARIA  («n?u«73,  r?3^oO» 
military  ensigiui  or  standards.    The  mg*ft  aneiaC 
standartj  cmplovcd  hy  thi'  TIom.Tri*  h  mii  t^^  ha»« 
been  a  handful  of  straw  fixed  to  the  t<»p  of  a 
or  pole.   Hcooe  tha  oompony  of  ^Idien, 
to  it,  was  cilled  .If nr; '/^it.«.  [riEn'-rm^, 
500,  b.]    The  bundle  of  hay  or  fvm  was  soen  sac- 
eeeded  by  tbe  l^inrai  ef  aainala»  «f  wkkft  nmf 
( /A  .V.  X.  4.  f.  5)  cnunicfates  6ve,  rh.  th"  ••^jfr. 
the  wolf,  the  ininotaur  (Festos,  *.  r.  Jl/azatiiar.}^ 
tbe  bene,  and  tbe  boar.   In  tbe  aeeond  t  antaFrtip 
of  Morius,  ac  104.  tho  f  ur  qMadrT:f-<?i  r-' 
tirely  bud  aside  aa  ataodardti  tbe  ca^e  beiag  akne 
retMied.  It  waa  made  of  tBTer,  or  brane,  aod 
with  expanded  wings,  but  was  probfibly  of  a  vmall 
stxe,  since  a  standard-bearer  (s»^h^^)  undex  inliaa 
Caesar  is  said  in  ctittimsttuicea  of  danger  ta  bast 
wrenched  the  eagle  frnai  its  staff  asv\  e  .^oealedit 
in  the  folds  of  his  girdle.   (Flor.  iv.  12.) 

Under  the  later  emperors  the  eagle  was  canied, 
as  it  had  been  for  many  centuries,  widi  Ibe  ]<nrKO, 
a  Ifgton  l>fiiii?  on  that  accninif  «jir7Ptimes  caJW 
iupaU  (llirt  IklL  Hisp.  39),  aud  at  the  floiue  time 
each  cohort  had  for  its  own  ensign  the  aripent  «r 
dra-tron  (draco,  9(>AK(ny^.  wIiilIi  vms  woren  <wi  a 
s^juure  piece  of  cloth  i^k-riUn  iimfms,  Sidoo.  ApoIL 
Octrm.  r.  499\  elevated  on  a  gilt  itafl^  to  whick  a 
cross-bar  wnt  adapted  for  thr  purpw  (Th.:n'?s. 
OraL  i-  p.  1,  xviii.  p.  2ti7,  ed.  Dmdort ;  <~nn- 
dian.  It.  CVmm.  Htmor.  546 ;  tL  0mm.  Aaer.  Mh  ), 
and  carried  l-y  tlic  •fnti^snan'as.   (VcfCC  4U  Mt 
MiL  ii.  13  ;  compare  Tac  .-iaa.  i.  1&) 

AneCber  ligon  mad  in  tbe  atandaida  was  a  hall 
( />t/a),  supfHiv'd  to  liavo  hern  nnViIcTrsa'.i'r  iBl- 
domintoA  of  Howe  over  tbe  worid  (Utd.  Ony. 
sriii  9)  j  and  fer  tbe  anne  naiaa  a ' 
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^  Victory  was  aoroetimes  fixed  at  the  lop  of  tlic 
'^A'ff,  as  w«»  »ee  it  sculptured,  together  with  Bniall 
<~atne«  of  Mars,  on  the  Column  of  Trajan  and  the 
^jrh  of  Constnntine.  (See  the  next  woodcut,  and 
Z^aLOtrua  de  Sig.  in  Gmevii  Tttts.  vol.  i.  p,  SS'JO.) 
I_Tndcr  the  eagle  or  other  emblem  was  often  placed 
m.  bend  of  the  reigning  emperor,  which  waa  to  the 
w^JTtnx  the  object  of  idolatrous  adoration.  (Joscphus, 
A.  J.  ii.  9.  §  2  ;  Suet.  TiLtr.  A[\,Calig.  U  ;  Tac. 

i.  39,  41,  ir.  62.)  The  name  of  the  em- 
-  «?ror,  or  of  him  who  was  acknowledged  as  emperor, 
^-»M  •ometimcs  inscribed  in  the  same  situation. 
( Saeton.  Veipa*.  6.)  The  pole,  used  to  carry  the 
c-agle,  bad  at  its  lower  extremity  an  iron  point 
^^cmspia)  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  and  to  enable  the 
aqmilifrr  in  case  of  need  to  repel  an  attack.  (Suet. 
^ml.  62.) 

The  minor  divisions  of  a  cohort,  called  eadurifs^ 
Ixad  also  each  an  ensi^,  inscribed  with  the  num- 
l^i^r  both  of  the  cohort  and  of  the  century.  liy 
t.fcts  provision,  together  with  the  diversities  of  the 
cre«t8  worn  by  the  centurions  [Oai.ka],  every 
Boldirr  was  enabled  with  the  greatest  ease  to  take 
bis  plac«.  (Veget/.  c.) 

In  the  Anch  of  Constantine  at  Rome  there  are 
fbar  Kulptared  panels  near  the  top,  which  exhibit 
a  great  number  of  standards,  and  illustrate  some  of 
tiie  foniu  here  described.    The  annexed  woodcut 


is  copied  from  two  out  of  the  four.  The  first  panel 
repn^nta  Trajan  giving  a  king  to  the  Pnrthuins  : 
•e%*en  standards  arc  held  by  the  soldiers.  The 
•ccond,  containing  five  standards,  repre8<*nts  the 
performance  of  the  sacrifice  called  twjvfiaurilia. 
( {iartol  i,  A  »t.  TriumjJt . ) 

When  Constantine  had  embraced  Christianity, 
a  figure  or  emblem  of  Christ,  woven  in  gold  upon 
piirple  cloth,  was  substituted  for  the  head  of  the 
emperor.  This  richly  ornamented  standard  was 
called  latAirum.  (Prudcntius  conL  Sytttnu  L  4(i(), 
488  ;  Niceph.//.A\  viL  37.) 

Since  the  movements  of  a  body  of  troops  and  of 
every  por.ion  of  it  were  regulated  by  the  stiindards, 
all  the  evolutions,  acts,  and  incidents  of  the  Hu- 
man army  were  expressed  by  phrases  deri\ed 
from  this  circumstance.    Thus  signa  inferre  meant 


to  advance  (Caesar,  B.  G.  L  25,  ii.  25),  rtferrt  to 
retreat,  and  convertere  to  face  about  ;  tff'errt^  or 
castris  vtUrrt^  to  march  out  of  the  camp  (V'irg. 
Georg,  i.  lOti)  ;  ad  ngna  convettire^  to  re-assemble. 
(Caesar,  B.  G.  vi.  1.  37.)  Notwithstanding  aomo 
obscurity  in  the  use  of  tenns,  it  app<^ars  that, 
whilst  the  standard  of  the  legion  wus  properly 
called  atpiila^  those  of  the  cohorts  were  in  a  special 
sense  of  the  term  called  figua^  their  bearers  being 
signiferi^  and  that  those  of  the  manipuli  or  smaller 
divisions  of  the  cohort  were  denominated  vexilla^ 
their  bearers  being  vcrUlarii.  Also  those  who 
fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  legion  before  tho 
stiindards  of  the  legion  and  cohorts  were  called 
nntcsignani.  (Caesar,  B.  C.  i.  43,  44,  5G.)  A  pecu- 
liar application  of  the  term  vejcUlurii  is  explained 
on  p.  507,  b. 

In  military  stratagems  it  ^^'as  sometimes  ncccs-  . 
Bar)'  to  conceal  the  standards.  (Caosar,  D.  G.  vii. 
45.)  Although  the  Romans  commonly  considered 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  preserve  their  standards,  yet 
in  some  cases  of  extreme  danger  the  leader  himself 
threw  them  among  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in 
order  to  divert  their  attention  or  to  animate  his 
own  soldiers.  (Florus,  i.  11.)  A  wounded  or  dying 
standard-bearer  delivered  it,  if  possible,  into  tho 
hands  of  his  general  (Florus,  iv.  4 ),  from  whom  he 
had  received  it  {signU  accrjitU,  Tac  Ann,  i.  42). 
In  time  of  peace  the  standards  were  kept  in  the 
Akkarium  under  the  care  of  the  Quaeator. 

We  have  little  information  respecting  the  stand- 
ards of  any  other  nation  besides  the  Romans. 
The  banners  of  the  Parthians  appear  to  have  had  a 
similar  form  to  that  of  the  Romans,  but  were  more 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  silk.  [SKRictTM.) 
A  golden  eagle  with  expanded  wings  was  the  royal 
standard  of  Persia.  (Xen.  Cyrnp.  viu  1.  §  4,  Artfib. 
i.  10.  §  12.)  The  military  ensigns  of  the  Egyptians 
were  Very  various.  Their  sacred  animals  were  re- 
presented in  them  (Diod.  L  86),  and  in  the  paint- 
ings at  Thebes  we  observe  such  objects  as  a  king^ 
name,  a  sacred  boat,  or  some  other  emblem,  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purpose.  (Wilkinson,  A/an.  and 
CwU.  vol.  i.  p.  294.)  The  Jewish  anuy  was  proljobly 
marshalled  bv  the  aid  of  banners  (/'*.  xx.  5  ; 
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On»/.  vi  4  ;  If.  \V\l  2)  ■  lint  not  so  tti«»  Hn^V, 
although  the  latter  bod  ttaiiUjU-d.,  tbc  elevuitoa 
«f  vhich  imvd  M  •  •ignal  for  joinuif  liattle, 
eithrr  by  Uuxl  (Poljaen.  iii.  9.  g  27  ;  Com.  N» 
zi.  '1,  S  2)  or  bj  Mft.  CTbttcyd.  i.  49.)  A  toiriei 
flafr  (f««mf»>  ««•  tuwthii—  «Md  fcr  thi«  par- 
iww-.  (Polvarn.  T.  18.  g  2.)  f-T.  Y  ] 

SIGNINUM  UPUS.   [DoMt8,  p.  431,11.] 
SIONUH,  ft  dtTiilw  «r  tlM  Roia 
[FxKHc  in     )).  .101,  a.] 
&ILENTI.\'Rn.  LPftAXPtmrts.] 
SlI.tCK'RNlUM.   [FiTNva,  p.  5C2,  a.] 
SII.IQUA.  [Uncia.] 

SI  MPULUM  or  SIMPUTIUM,  wm  the 
MBM  ttf  ft  HttftU  enp  lurd  in  MMrifieet,  bj  wliich 
Ubntiona  of  wine  wrre  off'  rvd  to  the  gods.  Festiu 
•AT*  that  it  WM  not  unlike  the  cvutniu.  (Fettut, 
«.  r.  ;  Varr.  JL.  L.  t.  124,  ed.  Mttller  ;  Plin.  //.  A'. 
xxxr.  12.  Ik  46  ;  Jav.  vi  34S  ;  Cic  da  Rep.  ri.  2.) 
It  ofu'n  appeari  on  Roman  coins,  as  on  the  an> 
ncxr-d  coin  of  the  Sestia  gent,  which  rcprescnta  on 
the  obronc  a  tripod  with  a  tcccspita  on  one  side 
nnd  ,1  stmpuviujn  on  tlii'-  nthor.  A  ^h\\\>nr'mm  also 
a|i|>ear«  ou  the  ouiu  figunni  under  bmcmeiTA. 


There  wmi  a  pnverbial  expreaiiMi  tgeUart  Jhehu 

in  nmpn!,\  *>•  to  make  Bftch  sdo  sboat  lloUkiog 

(Cic. «/«  /jt^.  iii.  1 6 ). 
SINDON.  tPAtuvM,|k«ftl,kl 
SI  .VGULATIF^    I  T>  mnrvs  h  508,  b.] 
SiPA'RIUJI,  ft  piece  of  tMpettry  atretched  on  ft 

frame,  which  roaa  Iwlan  the  etage  of  the  thcMie 

(Fi-stiia,  f.v.;  Cm.  Prov.Cmf.  6  ;  Juv.  viii.  inH), 
and  couaeq'ieQtljr  auawcrcd  tbe  purpose  of  the 
drop^toene  with  nt,  although,  contrary  to  our  prac- 
tice, it  was  di>prr.i»rd  wla-n  the  play  began,  so  as 
to  gu  below  the  level  of  the  stage  (ae^eea  fnmum- 
fttr«  Hor.  Epial.  il  1. 189>.  and  waa  raised  again 
when  the  perfunnonce  was  concluded  {toUuntur, 
Orid.  Met.  iii.  Ill— 114).  From  the  laat  cited 
paH«age  we  team  that  human  figures  were  repre- 
s  III.  <i  it,  whoae  fpet  i^pewred  to  mt  upon 
the  stage  when  this  screen  was  drawn  tip.  FrDin 
a  passage  of  Virgil  {Gtorg.  iii.  'Zh)  we  further 
learn,  thai  the  figures  were  tometimes  those  of 
Britons  woven  in  the  cnnrass  and  rai^inir  their 
anus  in  the  tittitude  of  lifting  up  a  purple  curtain, 
iw  ae  to  be  intraduced  in  the  oune  naaaer  as 
Atlantbs,  Perme,  nnd  CARVATfnES. 

In  a  more  general  sense  $ipartum  deuott^d  an)' 
piMe  of  doth  or  caavaaa  atietched  upon  a  frorac. 
(Qiiintil  ri.  1.  §  82.)  [J.  Y.] 

8ISTRUM  (irftfl-Tpor),  a  mysticftl  instrument 
of  tnuelc^  need  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their 
Corrnmnirs,  niiJ  o^iti-cialU-  in  the  worsfr'p  of  Isis. 
(Ovid.  Met.  VL.  784,  Amor.  iL  13.  11,  iii.  9.  34, 
dt  Ptmht^  i.  1.  S8.)  It  waa  held  in  the  right  hand 
(sif  wftodcut),  aiul  sh.'iki-n,  fntrr.  which  clrrum- 
stancc  it  derived  its  name  (curra  rtpuita  manu, 
TibolL  L  9.  94%  Tta  moat  common  form  ia  seen  in 
th<*  ri^ht-hand  figure  <if  tlic  aiii.cxfii  woodcut, 
which  represents  an  ancient  sistrum  formerly  bt  - 
longing  to  the  library  of  St.  Ocnofafii  aft  Paris. 


SrrOPHYLACES. 

rintarrh        h.  et  ihir.  pp.  CO,  ^TTl.  '-i  ^tu-^^  ) 
tstytf  liuu  the  shaking  of  ih&  faoi  laix 
cirealar  a|Nis  npfuwied  the  agitfttioo 
rlcmfnts  within  th?  compass  of  the  wer? 
all  things  are  conumiailj  dotfojed 
•d.  aod  that  tlM  CM 


duccd, 
waa 


of  the  hcj 
the  HHSi 


pp.  U9, 121,  ad.  Aldi)  deM^ibes  the  Mln«  a 

lironsr  rat  tip  (atrmm  fT^/(*t-a/a;a\  rgnsistlog<£  A 
luuTuw  i>hiUi  curved  like  a  &wi«rd-bdt  (W&un), 
through  which  passed  ft  few  roda,  that  vendcNda 
loud  shrill  sonnd.  He  wts  that  those  in«trarr#TU 
were  sometimee  made  of  suver  or  even  W  p«d. 
He  alee  aeems  to  intimate,  thai  tfie  shakes 
three  together  (teryewt'ooe  edtol)^  whld 
make  a  sort  of  rude  music 

The  btiodoetisn  ti  the  wewhip  af  Isas  iaii 
Italy  shortly  before  the  c^^mIts^'^cr~n^*Tlt  i>f  t^c 
Cimatiaa  men  nade  the  HoniAsa  ^miliar  with 
matraaieBt.  The*'liaig«iealvi,nMmitt|aetaila*' 
(Mart.  xii.  29)  arc  roost  ex.ictly  dtpict<>!  :d  tu 
pomtiogs  found  at  INartid  {AmL  ttJSroohm^^  rd.  iL 
pp.  909 — S20),  and  eoBtahday  the  two  {ifanaaf  a 
priest  of  Isis  and  a  woman  kneeling  at  firr  alaat, 
which  art  introduced  into  the  pree^iaig  woadcat 
The  «M  ef  the  airtraBt  in  Egypt  aa  a  anlittif 
stniment  to  collect  the  troops  is  probably  a  Bc^'A. 
(Virg.  Aeu.  viii.  696  ;  Propert.  iii  11.  43.)  The 
sistrum  is  used  in  Nabia  and  Abyssinia  to  the  {>e> 
sent  day. 

Si^trum^  which  is  in  feet,  like  Scxmrx,  a 
Greek  word  with  a  Latin  terminalioo,  the  crape; 
Latin  term  fnr  it  being  enpttaemluaL,  is  in  c  tines 
used  for  a  chi:d^  lattla.  (Martial,  zit.  54  ;  ^ 
ix.  127.)  [J.  V.} 

SIT  ELLA.  [Sm-iA.] 

Sn  ()  NAE  (<TiTu>yai).  [?>tru^.] 

SITUPIl  Y'L.\CE6  {ffiT04f>t  Xaxfi),  a  beard  J 
officers,  chosen  by  lot,  at  Athens.    They  were  at 
first  throe,  afterwards  incTKis^^d  to  fif:<vn,  of  vhirn 
ten  were  for  the  city,  five  for  the  Pciraeetis.  Tlieir 
business  waa  partly  to  watch  the  anhal  ef  the 
oni  ships,  take  account  of  the  qTiantitr  mr«^rtr4. 
and  sec  that  the  import  laws  were  duly  obserrt^ ; 
partly  to  watch  the  alee  of  earn  m  the  ■ar*»t, 
and  take  aire  that  the  pricos  were  ftiir  Siid  reason- 
able, and  none  but  le;^  weights  and  orasores 
ttied  by  the  faelan ;  in  which  icepecl  Hmr  datNa 
were  much  tht?  same  as  tlio<e  of  the  .\stifaJK*int 
mid  Mctronomi  with  regard  to  other  Mleablcarticlee. 
[SiTos.]    DanMrthMca  icfaa  to  dba  entry  ia  itw 
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in  pit!  of  tha  SitophylacM  (riiy  xaph  TOO  9tT9^l^ 
%jnJ^v0  imoypoi^v)  to  prove  the  (juantity  of  com 
JinfH)rtcd  froii)  P;  utus,  which  (  ho  kivb)  was  efjual 
to  all  tbat  come  from  elMwhere,  owing  to  the 
libaBKtj-  af  Leoeon,  king  (»f  tiM  Bntponu,  who 
allowed  com  to  exported  from  Thmdosia  to 
Athens  free  of  dutj.  (Demosth.  c.  l^ptin.  466, 
497.)  TImw  boolM  were  pnlMUy  kept  by  the 
five  who  acted  for  the  Peiraeena,  whoM  esp«>cinl 
busineas  it  would  be  to  taspeei  the  caigoet  that 
wcremladeB.  (  Harpocr,  t.«.  Srra^AXwMt  t  BiieIcK 
iVA/.  Fr^yn.  (^r  Athens,  p.  8!^,  od.)  [V.  H.  K  1 
SITUS  (<r(Tof)»com.  The  aoil  of  Attica,  tbough 
biTonrable  to  the  prndnetkn  of  ftgt,  oUvea,  and 
grapefl,  was  nnt  80  favourable  f  ir  cnm  ;  and  the 
pc^wliUieQ  being  very  ooosidemble  iu  tiie  douriahing 
pcfiod  «f  the  Athenian  lepaUks,  it  WM  nttmrnxf 
to  import  com  for  th.M'r  suhf^'-f'Tirp.  According  to 
the  ealcniation  of  Bockh,  \vhi;:U  does  nut  iimte- 
rially  d  itTer  from  that  of  other  writers,  there  were 
l.'l'.iiOO  freemen  and  3f»/>,()00  sLives  rosidin;:  in 
Atticu  The  coantry,  which  contained  a«  area  ot 
64,000 stadia, produced  tun  i  illy  about  two  millions 
of  mcdimni  of  com,  chiefly  barley.  The  medimnus 
was  about  1  bufthel,  3  galluns,  aad  5'7>5  ]iinla,  or 
48  Attie  xo^f^'W'  A  X"'*'^  considered  a  fair 
daily  allowance  of  meal  (^fUifi|(Ha  ^f^)  for  a 
•lave.  The  consumption  of  the  wkde  ponatation 
was  three  million  medimni,  and  one-third  tocrefore 
was  imported.  It  came  from  the  conntriot  border- 
inf  on  tlie  Bnxfne  Sea  (Pontns,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  GreelcsX  and  more  especially  from  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosporus  and  the  Thrtician  Chersonese  ;  ai6o 
Cram  Syria,  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Sicily, 
and  Enboea.  The  nccessitira  of  the  Athenians 
made  them  ezceediogiy  anxious  to  lecare  a  plenti- 
M  supply,  and  every  prwantion  waa  taken  Ibr  that 
purpose  by  the  govcmni'  ;  •  n  -  well  as  by  the  le;;is- 
lator.  Soniom  was  fortified,  in  order  that  the  corn 
kernels  (mprvysryd  JXdttct)  migitt  eomo  mfely 
rmmd  the  promontory.  Ships  of  war  were  n'r-  -i 
employed  to  convoy  the  cargo  {irapcatiikiitiv  r6v 
•9r«r)  berond  the  reaeh  of  an  enemr.  ( Dem.  de 
Corfm.'2^Q,25\,  c.  Poh/c!.  When  Polli*, 

the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  was  stationed  with 
hio  fleet  off  AegilM,  the  Athenians  embarked  in 
haste,  under  the  command  of  Chabriiw,  and  olTcred 
bitn  battle,  in  order  that  the  corn-ships,  which  had 
arrived  a.?  far  as  Geraestus  in  F.iiboea,  mipht  i;»et 
into  the  Peiraceim.  (Xenoph.  ILIlen.  v.  4.  §  f>I.) 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Philip  in  his  attack 
on  Byantiam  was  that,  by  taking  that  city  he 
might  command  the  entrance  to  the  Euxine,  and 
so  have  it  in  his  power  to  distress  the  AtbMiians 
in  the  com  trade.  Hence  the  great  exertions  mail  e 
by  Demosthenes  to  relieve  the  Byxao tines,  of  the 
mecess  of  which  he  justly  boosts  {de  Ooron.  254, 
•07,  326). 

The  meatares  taken  by  the  legislature  to  obtain 
tupplieo  of  eorn  may  np;K>ar  harsh,  and  their  policy 
is  at  Ica.it  doubtful,  but  they  utronuly  i  \inre  the 
anxiety  of  the  pewle  on  the  subject.  Kxportatton 
mm  entirelj  finhibited,  nor  was  any  Athenian  or 
resident  alim  allowed  to  carry  com  to  any  other 
place  than  Athens  {cin^uif  kx\6<rt  'AWJfoC*). 
Whoow dkl ao,  was  pnnithablo  with  death.  (Dem. 
e.  Phrmn.  f)18  ;  Lyninj.  c.  I^ocr.  151,  ed.  St.  ph.) 
Of  the  com  brought  into  the  Athenian  purt  two- 
thirdi  was  to  be  biaaght  into  the  city  and  sold 
there.  (Ilarpocr.  s.  r.  *E7rf;x€A77T^i  ^^iroplou  >  Nn 
one  might  lend  money  on  a  ship  that  did  uui 
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vtth  «a  oipw  conditioa  to  bring  a  return  caigo, 
part  of  it  earn,  to  Athens.   If  any  merchant,  capi* 
t;ilisL,  or  other  person  advanced  money  or  entered 
into  any  agreement  in  contravention  of  these  laws, 
not  only  waa  be  Uablo  to  the  penalty,  but  the  agree- 
ment itself  was  null  and  void,  nor  could  he  recover 
any  sum  of  money,  or  bring  any  action  in  respect 
thereo£  (Dem.  a  £nerj(.  941.)  Infbrmatian  agannt 
the  o<rern!rr-i  .vns  to  be  laid  before  the  int^tKrirai 
TOW  4fiwopiou.    (Meier,  AO.  Proc  p.  87.)  Strict 
rtgalaUont  mm  luido  whb  toopeet  to  the  mJo  of 
com  in  the  market.    Conspiracies  amonff  the  com- 
dealen  {verommKai)  to  buy  up  the  com  {vvrmttlt. 
tm\  or  raise  the  price  ((rvfto^^Mtt  w  ripijktX 
Tvrrr  piriishi  d  with  death.    They  were  not  allowed 
to  make  a  protit  of  more  than  one  obol  in  the  mc- 
dinnnm  %  and  it  was  unlawfbl  to  buy  more  than 
fifky  poffuol  n*  a  tim''.     It      not  certain  what  the 
sixe  of  a  ^pfi6s  was:  liuckh  topposes  it  to  be 
abont  as  mneh  at  amwdbnnna.   These  hiws  remind 
U8  of  our  own  statutes  a^jninst  cn^zrossinfr  and  re- 
graling  ;  but  they  appear  to  liave  been  eajjily  evaded 
by  the  corn- dealers.    (See  the  speech  of  Lysias 
Korh,  ruy  otTowwXHp :  Dem.  c.  Diont/aod.  12R.5.) 
The  Kilc  of  com  was  placed  under  the  sujmvisiou 
of  a  special  board  of  officers  called  Si^tphylaees 
(iriTo^Xaico),  while  that  of  all  other  marketable 
commeditlea  was  superintended  by  the  agornnomL 
(Lys.  id.  165,  ed.  Suph.)    It  was  their  businew 
to  see  that  moal  and  bread  weto  of  the  proper 
quality,  and  aold  at  the  Ufid  weight  and  price. 

They  were  bound  to  detect  the  fnmda  of  the  fitctor 

and  the  baker,  and  (if  we  may  believe  Ljsiaa) 
they  somedmeo  anflwed  death  fisr  their  want  of 

vigilance.  The  n  o  lr  of  proceeding  ng".iinst  them 
was  by  f«ro77«Aia  before  the  senate.  (Plainer, 
Proa,  wad  Khg.  v«L  iL  pk  149.) 

NotwithsLinding  these  careful  provisions,  <:i  nri  i- 
tics  (atToSfitu)  frequently  occurred  at  Athens, 
Mther  from  bad  harveota,  the  miafiirtoneo  «(  war, 
or  other  acc'  lt'Titrd  causes.  The  stjitp  then  mado 
great  efforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  by 
importing  large  quantities  of  cora,  and  selling  it  at 
a  low  price.  Public  granaries  were  k'  pt  m  tha 
Odemn,  Pompeum,  Long  Porch,  aud  naval  store- 
house near  the  sea.  (Poiinx,  ix.  dSjDcm.  e. 
Pfiorm.  9\ft.)  SU'ttuie  {airwvai)  were  ap{)')inted 
to  gel  ill  the  snpply  and  manage  the  Mile.  De- 
mosthenes was  appolntt^-d  on  ottO  occasion  to  that 
office  {de  Corom.  310.)  Persons  called  apodeetae 
{iiTcoiiKrax)  received  the  com,  measured  it  out, 
and  distribnteil  it  in  certain  quantities.  (Pollux, 
viii.  114.)  Pubiic-s{Hrited  individuals  would  aonie> 
times  import  grain  at  their  own  expense,  and  sell 
it  at  a  moderate  price,  or  distribute  it  gmcuitoii.<dy. 
(Dem.  e.  JPhorm.  918.)  W«  nad  of  the  A  tlieaian 
suto  reeeiving  pretenta  of  earn  from  king«  and 
princes.  Thus  Lencon,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  tent 
a  large  present,  for  which  be  had  the  honour  of 
ir/Asia  (exemption  from  earten  dnti<e)coirfbrred 

on  him  by  a  r  r-  of  the  people.  (Dem.  c.  I^ptin. 
467  :  see  lM>cr.  T^arf^'ir.  870,ed.  Steph.)  Psom- 
metidraa,  an  Egyptian  prince,  sent  a  present  in 
Olymp.  n.l  4,  Demetrius  in  Olymp.  llfJ.  2,  Spar- 
tacus,  king  of  the  liosporus,  a  few  years  after.  In 
later  ttmca,  that  made  by  the  Roman  Atticus  is 
well  known.  On  tl^.-  whnlr-  of  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  lo  litx;kh  {  i'uli.  Ju.x>n.  of  Athetu^ 
p.  77,  &c.,  2nd.  ed-),  where  also  he  will  find  the 
van:!;(s  jiricL's  of  meal  and  bread  at  Athens,  and 
oiaer  dcuils,  copiously  explained.   As  to  the  duty 
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pBjMit  on  tlie  importation  of  eom,  wo  Vevtb- 

24rof  U  atrictljr  tckeai  finur,  h\^ra  hmrk^-flour^ 
wvpti  Minrf,  Kj^M  hmUji,  &pTas  witat  6rmd^  fM(a 

barirjf-brnul.     2?ro5,  Iiowovcr,  is  ofti-ii  applitni  to 

all  kinds  of  coin,  and  even  in  a  larger  ■eDsc  to  pro- 
TUMNM  01  jJCBOraL  fC«  R«  K.} 

SITOU  DIKK  {n'nov  8U77).     The  iiiarrinpjo 
portion  (irpo<iS)  being  intended  m  a  provision  for 
the  wifitti  ahbeogli  it  mt  |Mud  to  the  hmband 
her  fnthnr,  hmthiT,  or  othrr  n;it  ir;il  i:i'nrdi:in  {ku- 
^ai),  it  anything  happem-d  to  gntr  the  marriage 
contract,  tbo  husband  or  bis  rpprcsenutive  was 
bound  tn  rt'jk'iy  it  ;  or,  if  he  failed  to  do      he  was 
liable  to  ]Kiy  interest  upon  it  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
j«T  tent,  pi-r  annum  (^W*  iwia  h9oXoh  Toxofpopftw). 
This  was  the  law  in  c.iso  of  a  divorce  (Dcmosth.  c. 
Neaer,  1 362)  ;  and  aXm  when,  aft«r  a  contract  of 
narringe,  and  after  payment  of  the  marrii^^e  por- 
tion, the  intended  husband  refused  to  perform  his 
engnt^cmeat.  (Deniosth.  c.  Aphob.  818.)  Upon  the 
death  of  tho  lltttbofid  without  children,  the  wife 
and  her  money  went  bark  to  the  natural  guardian 
(Irneus,  >Je  J'yrr.  ktr.  41,  ed.  Steph.)  ;  but  if  he 
ditil  leaxing  children,  she  had  the  option  of  stayinfr 
witk  them  orfoing  badrtoborK<S|p«».   Uthe  did 
the  latter,  die  driMien  (or  their  foarAiati,  if  thej 
were  nndi  r  age)  were  bound  to  pay  back  the  yK>r- 
tion  to  the  ai^r,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  interest  in 
iht  AOMitinM:.    (iMons,  de  /'yrr.  ktr,  88,  46,  ed. 
Stiph.)    And  If  she  married  asjain,  her  Ki'ptos 
bound  in  honour  to  give  the  aamc  turn  to  her  new 
husbairil.  (D«iiKMh.ABBMl.«b4Bit,l010.)  Upon 
the  transfi-rof  a  woman  from  one  hnsband  to  another, 
which  wat  not  nnooounon,  the  irpoi^  wai  trans- 
femd  with  ber.  (Demootli.  a  OmtL  8<MS.)  A  wo- 
miD^l  fortune  was  usually  secured  by  a  niort  ini  i 
of  the  husband's  property ;  but  whether  this  was 
to  or  not,  her  gnnrdinn,  m  tmf  of  the  eases  above 
Oientioned,  nui;ht  brini;  an  action  against  th^  party 
wlao  unjustly  withheld  it  ;  Hlxri  irpoiKi>s,  to  recover 
the  plindpal,  iitni  crlrov,  for  the  intcwt.  The 
interest  was  callfii  atrot  (alimony  or  maintenance), 
because  it  vva»  tiic  income  out  of  which  the  wottuin 
had  to  be  maintained,  al  6«p*t\6fityai  rpo^ol,  11 
SiSofJiitni  wpSffoSos  *lt  rpotp^r  ratv  ywat^lif.  (Har- 
pocr.  s.  r.  JiToj :  Pollux,  \iii.  33  ;  Demostl).  c 
Apiob.  839,  854.)   The  word  ithwt  k  «Aen  wed 
tenemUy  for  provisions,  just  as  we  niie  the  word 
orodMf.    So  in  the  law,  which  required  the  son  of 
an  iwUXiipos  to  maintain  hia  moth^  when  he 
came  of  ^  and  look  poeienion  of  her  inheritance, 
the  expfMiion  ia  fhi'  vTrof  titrp*tp  rfj  ixi)rpi. 
(D.  niosth.  c.  Stfpk.  1135.)     The  allowance  for 
ration*  given  to  loldiet*  waa  called  oirrtpiauiw. 
(Baekh,  PM.  Seem,  0/  AHmt,  p.  272,  2d  ed.) 
The  Hki\  eirov  was  trii  d  before  the  nrehon  in 
the  Odeum,  the  «ame  building  in  which  the  con 
granvieo  were  kept,  which  makn  it  not  improbable 
that  in  earlier  times  the  defendant  was  called  upon 
to  pay  the  damages  in  kind^  that  ia,  in  com  or  Kune 
other  MTt  of  proviaioni  t  tboofh  it  waa  wmni  fonnd 
to  be  more  convenient  to  commute  this  for  n  money 
pa^nnent    This  cwiae,  like  the  S(«n)  ir^iic^r,  sccnu 
to  have  belonged  to  the  fyfU/Mi  8f«u,aa  it  waa  pr»> 
sumed  that  the  w  oman  could  not  wait  long  for  the 
means  of  her  daily  subviKteiice.    It  was  dri/«}TOI, 
fat  the  damages  were  clearly  liquidated,  hiring  a 
mere  matter  of  calculation,  when  the  p.nymcDt  of 
the  marriage  portion  was  provett,    (Suiitas,  t.  v. 

Pollux,  lit,  47,  1:1153.  viiL  SI,  «»; 


soccua 

J».  Prae.  pp.  43,  423—427 

Proe.  H>.  i'  K!.„i.  vol.  ii.  p.  266.)        [C  K  K.] 

SiriYUAE.  £LuiBa.j 

SITULA.  dSai.  8ITSLLA  {i*fia\  was  pro. 
hably  a  bucket  or  jiail  for  dniwimr  ;uid  t^rryuijr 
water  (Plimt.  Ampk.  ii.  2.  30),  but  was  more  oao^ 
ally  apidied  to  the  veMd  fiwi  whidb  ~ 
drawn :  SUelt  i,  however,  was  more  comoMXilr  1 
in  tit  is  signification.  ( Plant.  Cm,  ii.  5.  S4,  43^  Q.  C 
7,  1 1,  Ltv.  rvr.  S,  xli.  IS.)  It  appeani  that  tW 
Vessel  wa«  filled  with  water  (at  amonsf  the  Grt^a, 
whence  tho  word  vh^m)^  and  that  the  (»«jrtei) 
were  made  of  wood  ;  aiiil  aa,  though  increasing  in 
size  below,  it  had  a  narrow  n'<  k,  ■  nly  t>nc  lot 
could  come  to  the  top  of  the  wau>r  at  ihe  aasa? 
time,  wIhd  it  waa  uakes.  {Sitdam  kmc  Uom 

aJTi-rto  cum  nqva  rt  sortra.  Plant  Ca<.  ii.  4.  17  ;  C"i<.. 
in  I'crr.  ii.  .51  ;  Yopisc.  J'rob.  U.)  The  vcas*;!  ii«e<i 
for  drawing  lots  was  also  called  mrma  or  oroz  aa 
well  as  SituJa  or  SHefht.  (C'lc  ra  VaHn.  U  ;  VaL 
Max.  vi.  3.  §  4  ;  Viig.  Acn,  vL  431,  ;  L«icuui, 
T.  394,  with  Schol.  :  compare  Pers.  iii.  48.) 

It  is  important  to  nnderstaBd  the  tme  neaning 
of  Sitella,  since  ahnoit  all  modem  writara  have 
•apposed  that  the  name  of  Sitella  or  Citta 
nvott  iodificnDtlj  to  the  baUot-bos,  i»to 
OMwe  who  voted  in  the  eonitia  and 
justice  cjwt  tlieir  tabellae :  but  Wunder  iC^jd^-z 
Er/utimMt  p.  dviii.  &c.)  ha«  proved,  tbai  tke 
opinion  of  Manntioa  {d»  OomiHu  ffhsiaw'i.  c  I&. 
p.  .V27,  ed.  firaov.)  ia  correct,  who  mainlain«Hl  tliai 
the  Sitella  waa  the  um,  (rum  which  the  names  of 
the  tribea  or  eentnriea  were  diawn  out  by  lot,  aa 
that  each  might  have  i;  •  j  r  p  r  place  a 
and  that  the  Ciata  was  the  box  into 
which  the  taheUae  were  cait.  [Cwra.] 
The  form  of  the  Sitella  ia  preserved  on 
a  coin  of  ihe  Cassia  gens,  which  is  repro^ 
sen  ted  in  the  annexed  cut. 

SOCCUS,  dim,  SO'CCULUS,  w^us  n.«riy  if  not 
alutgeihur  equii-alent  in  meaning  to  CRSriOA,  and 
denoted  a  clippor  Off  low  ahooit  aAieh  did  not  ht 
closely,  and  was  not  fiistened  by  any  tie.  ij-id. 
Or  ill.  six.  33.)  Shoes  of  this  de»cripl»on  were 
worn,  more  eapedally  among  4w  Ore^  tagether 
with  the  P.\T.MITM.  both  by  men  and  by  women. 
But  those  appropriated  to  the  female  sex  were 
finer  and  moreomamented  (Plin.  H.N.  ii.  35.  s.56 ; 
Socau  muliekrii^  Suet  CcUig.o%  ViteiL  '1\  although 
those  worn  by  men  were  likewise  in  amne  iastanoL-s 
richly  adorned  according  to  the  ta«te  aiul  maaaaef 
tiie  weuac   (Plaut  Burrk.  iL  3.  98.> 
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For  the  niuom  mentioned  under  the  artidee 
Baxa  and  Cmpiva  tlui  Soecu  «m  wioni  by 

comic  acton  (Her.  .(r«  Po«a.  80,  90),  aii'l  ivn-  in 
tlua  mpect  <^pofied  to  the  Cothurnlm.  ^Mart. 
fin.  S.  13  ;  Pliii.JQiM.ix.  7.)  The  precedinf  wood* 
CM  u  taken  from  An  ancient  painting  of  a  hufTuou 
(Mimija],  who  it  dancing  in  looee  yellow  slipprn 
jhkum  $ocemm^  (ML  ^MtAo/.  Jul.  10).  l  his 
HTu  one  of  their  most  common  colours.  (Ue  I/Aui- 
aavo,  SoiL  ThiaL  pl.iv.)  [SolKa.]        [J.  Y.J 

'S(  >C  l'ETA&  Sodetas  is  classed  by  Chilli  (tiL 
135)  and  in  the  Institutions  of  Justinian  arooog 
those  obligatioues  which  arise  Consensu.  Whm 
•evefal  persons  unite  for  a  common  purpose,  which 
is  legal,  and  contribute  the  necessary  means,  such 
a  union  is  Societas,  and  the  persom  are  Sodi.  (Dig. 
17.  tic  2.  8.57.)  The  contract  of  Societas  might 
wtber  be  made  in  words  or  by  the  acts  of  the  par- 
tie*,  or  by  iIm  codmbI  «f  tlM  paitiai  signified 
through  third  persons:  it  requiiM  no  particular 
iionn  of  agreement.  A  SodoCM  might  be  formed 
dthfr  Cv  tlM  Hdca  of  gun  to  uiw  fton  A*  dealingt 
and  laljourof  the  Socii  ((juaestus'' ,  or  not  Societas 
for  the  purpose  of  ^uaeatas  oorresponds  to  the  £ng< 
lisk  PutDMtliipt.   A  8od«lM  aught  be  formed 

"w  hit^  should  coripr:  =  r  nil  the  property  nf  the  Socii 
{fuctetas  OMratiNn  bonorum)  ;  in  which  case  as  soon 
the  Societas  was  focmed,  aU  the  jmfutf  of  all 

thp  Snoii  innni-di,it-!v  Virrnnio  comnioii  {ri-i  rjmir  ' 
Q^funtium  suat  aaUiHtio  cuiHiauincautur ).  Jiut  tlie 
Sodetas  migkt  ba  limited  to  a  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Socii  or  to  a  single  thing,  aa  the  buying  and 
selling  of  slaves,  or  to  carrying  on  trade  iti  a  par- 
ticular thing  in  a  piftioikr  pbOA.  (Cic  fto  P. 
Qiiiiiiio,  c.  3.)  The  commmiion  of  proper^  in  a 
Sodetas  might  also  be  limited  to  the  nso  of  the 
tUngt,  A  Sodetas  might  be  formed  either  im 
ftfpiimm,  that  is,  so  lonig  the  pwtias  lived,  or 
md  lewifmt  or  im  tempore  or  mA  eomulioiit.  (Dig.  17. 
Cit2.  s.].) 

£ach  SociM  waa  boand  to  contribute  towards 
tlie  objects  of  tho  Soeistaa  according  to  the  tenna 

of  the  contract.    But  it  was  not  necessary  that  all 
the  Sodi  should  contribute  money :  one  might  sup- 
ply voiiey  and  anottier  night  supply  labour  {opera), 
and  the  profit  n-.i_'ht  l>c  div'-H      between  them, 
§ot  the  labour  of  one  might  bu  as  valuable  as  tho 
■enej  «F  the  ediMV  In  the  case  of  Reedos  Uie 
actor,  Fannius  had  a  slave  Panurgus,  who  by 
Mrecment  between  Kowuus  and  Kami i us  wxn  made 
tlieir  joint  pnperty  (pommtmUy.    Ro.^^cius  {aid 
notliing  for  his  one  half  of  the  ninn,  Lut  in  i.  i  li 
took  to  instruct  him  in  bis  art    App.ireiitiy  they 
Itfrawf  partners  in  the  nan  in  equal  shares,  for 
Cicero  coinplains  of  the  terni'^  of  the  Snrit-tris  oti 
the  part  of  lioscius  whose  lUaifut-iiuu  was  woriii 
■nch  more  than  the  price  of  the  slave  bcfc)re  he  was 
taught  his  art   (Cic.  pm  Q.  Jtufoo  Com.  10.)  The 
agreement  between  the  Socii  might  also  be,  that 
one  Socius  should  milain  no  loss  and  should  have 
n  Khare  of  the  gain,  provided  his  labour  was  so 
valuable  as  to  render  it  equitable  for  him  to  become 
•  partner  on  snch  terms.    If  the  shares  of  the  Socii 
vne  not  fixed  by  agreemeot  thcj  were  considered 
to  be  equal.    (Dig.  1 7.  tit  S.    29.)  One  partner 
might  have  two  or  more  shares,  and  another  might 
have  only  one,  if  their  contributions  to  the  Socieuis 
in  money  or  m  laboor  were  in  these  proportions. 
If  tlie  agreement  was  merely  as  to  the  division  ot 
pni6t,  it  followed  that  the  Socii  must  bear  the 
loMto  m  Ilia  aame  proportion,  fiadiSodna  wai 
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answerable  to  the  others  for  his  conduct  in  tho 
management  of  the  borinoH :  he  was  bonnd  to  use 

Diligentia  and  was  answ.mble  for  any  Ws  through 
Culpa.  The  action  which  one  socius  had  against 
another  in  respect  of  the  contract  of  pertaership, 
was  an  actio  dir.  cta  and  called  I'm  S  n  io  (car  non 
arbitmm  pro  tocio  aJtj/em  Qu.  lioadum,  Ac.  ;  Cic. 
;to  g.  Roeeio  Com! 9),  The  aetioa  night  he 
brouuht  for  any  breach  r  f  thr  fi£rrf""Ti:i»nt  of  jmrt- 
nerthip,  for  on  accouiu  and  lor  a  (li.^buiution.  A 
paitner  might  transfer  his  interest  to  another  potw 
■on,  but  this  transfer  did  not  mak'>  t'lat  other  per- 
•oa  a  partner,  fur  consent  of  all  parties  was  essential 
to  a  Societas :  in  fact  such  a  tnuMte  «aa  adiiM- 
lutionof  the  partnership,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  tramfier  was  made  might  have  his  action  De 
Cuimnuni  dividundo.  But  there  might  be  the  pro 
socio  actio  apuast  the  heres  of  a  socm,  for  thoagh 
the  hena  is  not  asocins,  yet  he  raeeeeds  to  the  m- 
terest  of  his  testator  or  intestate  in  the  partnership 
{emolumeiUo  weceator  t$t;  Dig,  17.  tit  2.  a,  6a. 
88). 

Each  SOCIUS  had  a  right  of  action  in  prrsyiortion 
to  his  interest  against  any  person  with  whom  any 
of  the  locii  had  contracted*  if  the  eodi  had  eoia- 
missioned  hlin  to  make  the  contract  or  had  ap- 
proved of  tho  contract  ;  or  if  it  was  an  action 
arising  from  a  delict  Thus  in  the  case  of  Roidna 
r\nr!  I'  mnin?,  thpy  had  scvenilly  sued  a  third  person 
ui  xx^speci  oi  .their  several  claims  as  partners,  and 
vet  Faania*  ftill  churned  tho  half  of  what  Hosdua 
had  rv^vered  in  respect  of  bis  share  in  the  f»trt- 
nership.  {Pro  Q.  Roee.  Com,  11,  17,  18.)  lu  all 
other  cases  the  person  who  nttde  the  oontnct  could 
alone  we.  AU  the  wcii  conld  be  sned  if  they  had 
all  joined  in  the  contract  with  a  third  person,  and 
each  in  pro[)ortii>n  to  his  share.  If  one  socius  con- 
tracted on  behalf  of  all,  being  eonunissiooed  to  do 
so,  an  were  liable  to  the  Ml  amoont  (jm  eoUdum), 
If  a  socius  borrowed  money,  tho  other  swii  were 
in  DO  case  bound  bpr  his  contract,  unless  the  money 
had  been  braoght  into  the  eomnon  stock.  In  ftet 
the  dealings  of  one  partner  did  not  bind  the  other 
portnen,  czo^  in  such  cases  as  they  would  bo 
tKmnd  independent  of  the  aviitonoe  of  toe  Sodctai. 

Condemiiatio  in  nn  Artio  Pn  Socia  Wat  Maaetinwa 
attended  with  I.sfamia. 
A  Sodetaa,  nnlete  it  was  tat  a  Ifaaited  period, 

could  be  ended  at  the  pleasure  of  any  one  of  the 
socii :  any  member  of  the  body  could  give  notice 
of  dissolution  when  he  pleased  (remcji/tare  •ocisliifi'), 
ni  i  i  therefore  the  Societas  was  dissolved  {moIvUmt). 
But  in  the  case  of  a  societas  onmium  bonorum,  if 
one  socius  had  been  appointed  heres,  he  could  not 
I'v  giving  nfiticp  of  dissolution  defraud  his  co- 
piu  tnersof  thcu'»h.-ire  of  the  hcrcditas.  The  death 
of  a  partner  diMolved  the  Societas  ;  and  a  Capitii 
diminutio  was  said  to  have  the  same  elfect  If  tho 
property  of  any  one  of  the  socii  was  sold  cither 
publico  (Umorum puUioatio)  or  privatim,  the  Societal 
wae  diMolrod.  it  waa  dio  dissolved  when  tho 
purpose  tor  which  it  was  formed  was  accomplished ; 
or  the  things  in  which  there  was  a  Societas,  had 
ceased  to  exist ;  or  bj  the  lapse  of  the  time  foe 
whidi  it  was  fbnaed. 

If  on  the  dissolution  of  n  partnership  there  was 
no  profit,  but  a  loss  to  stutain,  the  loss  waa  borne, 
aaalieady  etaledfV  the  ioeii  in  proportion  to  their 
bhares.  If  one  man  contributed  money  and  another 
labour,  and  there  was  a  loss,  how  was  the  lose 
hona  f  If  the  tmuij  and  the  laboor  were  con* 
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M«ien>4  eqnivmlent,  it  would  U'oi.i  to  follow  tlmt 
will  tht  pMtti€ti»hip  property  mtd-  rxltaotted  by 
thr-  parmrnt  of  the  dfbts,  ilurc  be  no  pi^- 

ctiuiAty  coQtributtoii  hy  the  person  who  sup(ilu:<l 
the  Ubeor.  This  principle  is  a  onnaequence  of 
what  fiaiua  ftitei  that  the  capital  of  one  and  the 
labour  of  another  might  be  comtdered  equal,  atid 
*•  pfa  luild  W  ^viadU  n4  if  tfcM  «M  a  loM 
the  loM  must  W  Jtvidcii  in  tbe  tame  pro{M)rtion. 
'  Societalei  were  formed  for  the  porpoiet  ot  fatm- 
ing  the  piriilie  wecHMa.  fPvBKjBANL] 

(Gaiufi.  ill  148—154  ;  Diff.  1"  til.  i  :  Inst  3. 
til.36  s  Cod.  4.  Ut.  97  •  MUhkobrach,  Uuctrmm 
Fmiatlammi  MMkeldir,  UhimKix. ;  Have, 
Dm  (Mpa  dM  Kim.  Rteku.  %.  46,  49.)    [O.  L.] 

80'CII  (iri^9uix<M).  In  the  early  timet!,  when 
ftflme  formed  equal  alliance*  with  anj  of  the  tor- 
roan  ding  nation*,  these  natiitnt  were  called  SotiL 
(Lir.  iL  AfVr  the  ditMlution  of  the  Latin 

league,  wbeii  the  name  latuu^  or  Nomm  Latmmm, 
mm  artiidally  applied  •»  •  gnat  number  of  lu- 
lians.  few  only  of  wliom  wnr  real  inhal>itant«  of 
the  old  Latin  towns,  and  the  majorttr  of  whom 
had  been  Mi4a  LfttiM  by  the  vfl]  ud'  Um  law  «f 
Rome,  there  npcfssnrilr  tim«#'  a  difference  between 
Latins  and  the  Socii,  and  the  ezpressioti 
ATonu  f  lirtwai  b  wie  «f  tha  eld  asvndeta, 
instead  of  SiM-ti  H  S'omrn  LntinHtn.  TTie  lulinn 
allies  again  roost  be  dtstingnished  tram  foiei|gn  al- 
liM.  Or  <1m  latter  «« ttaol  sBcdtWeaAir.  The 


iLnli.in  cnnsifdrd,  fi»r  tlip  nn^st  part,  of  »nch 

nations  as  had  either  been  conquered  bj  the  Ko- 
iMHMi  ImA  aewie  voder  Ch^h  doMimon  b^  eClMr 
nmimstAncc!!.  Whon  such  nations  formed  nn 
alliaoce  with  Rome,  thej  generally  retained  tlieir 
own  kwa  ;  or  if  at  first  weremt  aDow«d  tbii 
privilege,  they  afterwards  recei  red  them  back  again. 
The  condition  of  the  Italian  allies  varied,  and 
mainly  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
hfi'l  come  under  the  Roman  dominion  (Liv.  viiL  25, 
ix.  "JO)  ;  but  in  rrality  thcr  w«tp  always  dcj>cnd- 
eiit  upon  Rome.    Niebuhr  (//uit.  of  Home^  vol  iiL 

S.  616)  considers  that  tbercwm  two  main  con- 
ition^  of  the  Soi'ii,  analoiC^nus  «r  «flBd  to  those  of 
the  pruvinctais,  that  is,  that  WJ  wrre  either 
fotdenUi  Ot  IM  (fsiWMH,  Ct6  &  Verr.  iti.  6). 
The  former  were  «nch  as  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  which  was  sworn  to  by  both  parties  ; 
tll«  farttar  were  those  people  to  WMOI  the  Moata 
had  restored  their  autonomy  after  they  were  con- 
quered, such  as  the  Hemicaa  townSb  (Liv.  ix.  43.) 
Bat  tha  csndition  of  mA  «t  dteaa  dastee  must 
again  have  been  modified  n  ii  '.in^'  t  i  rlrcum- 
■tanoes.  The  cases  m  which  Rome  had  an  equal 
■Dkiice  with  mtiom  or  towm  of  Italy  became 
gradually  fewer  in  nnml>er  :  alliances  of  this  kind 
existed  indee<l  for  a  long  time  with  Tibur,  Prae- 
neste,  Naples,  and  odien  (Polyb.  H  14  ;  Liv. 
xliiL  2  ;  Cic.  pro  Bulb,  8)  ;  but  these  plaa'g  were, 
nevertheless,  in  reality  as  dependent  as  the  other 
SociL  It  was  only  a  few  people,  such  as  the 
Camertet  and  Heracleans,  tnat  maintained  the 
rijrhts  of  thejr  equal  allLinre  with  Rome  down  to 
a  very  Ute  time.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45  ;  Plat.  Afar. 
28  I  Cic  pn  Balb.  20,  proAnk.  4.)  With  these 
few  exceptions,  most  of  tbf>  T'n'inna  were  either 
Socii  (in  the  later  sense)  or  L.'ititii.  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  they  had  the  connu- 
bium  w  ith  Rome  (Diodor.  A'rfrr/./.  Af<it,  xxxvii.  6), 
but  not  the  suifmgo  of  the  Latins.    It  sometimes 

hapiMiNd,  M  in  the  CMS  «rth*  JfacedmiuOiMii- 
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mus,  that  a  foreign  iadividaal  waa  ho*-(ot.iredi»y  tibs 
senate  by  being  registered  amonc  the  Isaiian  SadH 
(in  sudorvm  fiiriiittlam  rft'mr),  and  i:i  IL':«  osac 
the  tcoale  provided  hue  «ii<b  a.  hous*:  ai»d  taada  is 
some  part  of  Italy.    (Liv.  xliv.  IG.) 

Although  th-  allies  ha/i  their  o»T3  laiiv  t^'^ 
scoate,  in  oiacs  where  it  affieared  candncivc  to  the 
general  weMia,  ijiht  mmmmi.  As—  —  wAmX  la 
iiny  ordinance  it  might  issue.  &s  in  the  caa«  of  the 
benatuscnosultittu  d«  Rarrhanalibas.    (liv.  mix* 

14.  )  Mmy  rcgukliaM  iln,  tiphirii  sf 
the  Roman  law,  ripecially  such  as  relatp<d  u>  K*urr, 
suvtics,  wiUi,  and  tnurnnrraye  ath<er  tfajmii  (Uiv. 
znr.  7  T  OriM,  tii.  1S1,  Ac. ;  Cic  ^ 

were  introduced  oaeng  the  Socii,  and  noauvEly 
received  by  them  volontarily.  (Cic.  iL  «l  ,*  GciL  zvL 

15,  six.  8.)  TIm  Roobuis  thns  giadaally  naited 
the  Italians  with  themselves,  by  iotrodvdag  their 
own  laws  among  them  ;  but  as  they  (^id  r.oc  z^-^ 
to  them  the  sarae  civic  righu  the  Socii  uiiiraai^-^iy 
demanded  them  arms  in  their  handsi 

Amonsr  the  duties  which  the  Italian  Soar  hai  t> 
perfunn  towards  Rome  the  fuUo 
dpd  OMt :  thv  hai  to  send  snhaidiea  ia 
m<mpT,  rnm,  sriTpii.  tmd  other  thinga. 
Home  dcnumded  ihezo.  (Liv.  xxrL 
XXXV.  16,  Ac.)    The  number  of  twapi 
for  ccmpletini;  or  increasinsr  the  Raman  srr'M-B 
domed  every  year  l^tbe  aenate  (Lit. 

nation  had  ta  send,  in  proportion  to  its  jy^pda 
caiMble  of  bearing  ams,  of  which  each  aataon 
otM{ga4  Is  dvaw     MEHHila  Bato,  aiflai 

(Liv.  xxxir.  oG  ;  PolyK  li.  23,  Ac;  Lir 
xxviL  10.)    The  consul  also  aapointe4  the  piaet 

mA  thM«t  whidi  Ihii  r  pt  iif  liafiwii,tf  hpH 

under  its  own  le^ider,  had  to  raret  him  aad  his 
legions.  (Poiyb.  vL  21,  26  ;  Lit.  xxxit. 
xxxvl  3,  xli.  5.)  The  in€uitry  ^  the  allifls  in  a 
consular  army  was  usually  more  anMnm  tta 
that  of  the  Romans-t  thp  cavalry  was  gfnyntPy 
three  times  the  ourabtf  of  the  R/>inaat  (PoijL  ui. 
108,  Tl.  96^  M)  ;  bat  these  numerical  proporticos 


:k  1 


were  not  Bltrays  observed.   (Polyb.  il  2 1, 


ri) 


The  consuls  appointed  twelve  praefi&eU 
manders  of  the  Socii,  and  their  power  answered  ts 
that  of  the  twelve  militirv  trihim,  s  in  the  c-wfuU? 
legions.  (Polyb.  vi  26,  37.)  These  pmefeeta,  whe 
woe  probaUy  tdwaflwmthe»IBwithtmwJsM,Mi 
not  from  the  Romans,  selected  a  third  of  the  ratalrr, 
and  a  fifth  of  the  infimtiy  of  the  Socii,  who  icmed 
a  sdact  detachaMBt  ftr  cxtMsr^Bav^  CMsaa^  sbA 

who   were  called   the  eTimordlp.arii.     Th*  r- 
maining  body  of  the  Socii  was  thcsi  divided  iats 
two  porta,  ealled  6m  Tvglit  «Md  dba  Ml  war. 
(Polyli,  !.r.  ;  T  ;v.  x^v.         xxxv.  5.^    Tho  -c- 
6untry  of  the  winjgi  was,  as  osual,  divided  iats 
cohorts,  and  iSkm  tKnhj  hrt»  tmae.  !•  mm 
cases  also  legions  were  formed  of  the  Sorii.    (  Liv. 
xzxvii.  99.)  Pay  and  clothing  were  givvn  to  the 
aflied  troops  by  the  states  or  towns  to  which  thry 
belonged,  and  which  appointed  quaeston  or  pay- 
masters for  this  purpose  (  Poly  h.  ri.  21  ;  Cic  c  Terr. 
V.  24)  ;  but  Rome  furnished  tliem  with  prorisiau 
at  the  expeH*  of  the  republic :  the  inamtry  re- 
c  'ired  the  same  as  the  Rom-in  infantry,  hut  the 
cavalry  only  received  two-tbirda  of  what  waj  given 
to  the  Roman  cavalry.   (Polyb.  ri.  39  :  Cic  fo 
Balb.  20.)    In  the  distribution  of  the  s^otl  and  of 
conquered  lands  they  frequently  received  thf  tacae 
IS  th»  Rmm  (Lhr.  li  A  di  7, 
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ilv.  43»  adii.  4.)  Tke  Socii  were  alM  Mmetunei 
ent  ««l  M  cotorowto  irkh  ikt  Rimuuu.  (Appian, 
/<•  Belt  Cm.  i.  24.)  They  wm  never  allowed  to 
up  Anus  of  their  own  accord,  and  diiputoa 
UDong  them  were  acUled  by  the  aenate.  Notwith* 
»uutdaig  all  thia,  the  tocii  fell  gnuiually  under  the 
Afbirmry  rule  of  the  sf>Tiatp  find  the  magittratet  of 
Roue  ;  and  alter  the  vear  b.  c  173,  it  even  be- 
aune  eustantaty  fitf  oagiatntea,  when  they  travelled 
tiroQjfh  ItaJy,  to  require  the  authorities  of  allied 
Vjwn^  to  pay  boixtage  to  them,  to  provide  them 
with  u  rcuidcncc^  aad  to  fkmUh  them  with  beast* 

'•f  burden    wlien    they   contiTuird   their  itdimev, 
^Liv.  xliL  1.)     Oelliiu  (x.  3)  mentiooAa  DumbiT 
of  atb«r  ■wmmmtimmm  wbich  the  Roman  wagiatratw 
;i  fItctM  upon  the  Socii,  who  could  not  venture  to 
Mck  anj  redrcM  a^inst  th^n.   The  only  way 
im  tba  dlics  to  «£tam  protecticn  apiiMl  midb 
arbitrary  prrK  i  .  ilingt,  wa»  to  enter  into  a  kind  of 
dMMlahi  with  aome  iniuential  and  powerful  Eo- 
Mft,  M  llw  tauntoa  w«m  in  tha  dkntabi  of 
FalriciuA  I-n'-'  inuj  (Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  §  R),  and 
th«  aenatf,  which  waa  at  all  time*  regarded  as  the 
ikUt  pn^miHm  ot  thm  Socii,  not^ouly  rcco^niaed 
Aui'h  a  relation  of  clientt-Ia  between  Socii  and  a 
Komii  ditiaen,  but  even  reCHcred  to  »uch  patrons 
«MBa  far  deciaion  which  (rtbarwiaa  it  might  have 
decided  itself.    (Dionya.  iL  11  ;  Liv.  ix.  20  ;  Cie. 
fro  SmU.  21.)  Socii  who  revolted  against  Rome  were 
ftt(\tiently  puniahed  with  the  Iom  of  their  frecdum, 
or  of  the  honour  of  •erring  in  the  Roman  armies. 
(GelLtc;  Appinn,  tf/r  Bel!,  f/'inmh.  61;  Strab.  v. 

SaS,  vi.  p.  ;  Fcst  s.  r.  Brviumi.)  Soch 

fMNbBenta  howem  varied  according  to 
stumr^  After  repeated  and  fniith  ss  attempts  to 
villain  the  full  Human  frunchi«c  by  legal  means, 
the  Italian  all  tea  broke  out  in  open  war  against 
lt''n»»-.  the  r  Milt  of  which  w;w  that  ^he  was  com- 
jH-Uttl  ti>  grant  what  she  bad  before  olwunately  re- 
fused. 

After  the  civitas  had  been  obtained  by  all  the 
luliana  bv  the  Lex  JuUa  de  CivibUe,  the  rebuioii 
of  thv  Iti^  Mi  to  Rona  ecMtd.   B«t  Rene 

had  lonj^  befi  rr  this  event  applied  the  nnmc  Socii 
to  fore^  nations  also  which  were  allied  with 
BMBft,  thongli  tbt  vManhig  of  the  word  in  thia 
c«e  differed  from  that  of  the  Socii  lulici.  Livy 
(xxxiv.  57  }  cumjp.  zxxT.  46)  distinguishes  two 
Vruiripsl Itlada  •falliaiMaf  with  foreign  nations: 
1-  AWu«  attfmmm,  soch  as  might  be  comrloded 
eiiW  after  a  war  in  which  neither  party  bad 
f^^ad  a  decisive  victory,  or  with  a  nation  with 
which  Rome  had  navar  been  at  ;  2.  a  foedut 
when  a  foreign  nation  ronfjiured  by  the 
was  obliged  k>  enter  the  aiiiancc  on  any 
term  I  prnpoted  1^  tha  conqaerors.  In  the  latter 
the  foreipi)  jifit'fin  WFU  subject  to  R<xne,  and 
to  CGtnply  wuri  .invthinR  that  Rome  miisht 
Jpmajid.  But  all  fcreigri  Socii,  whather  they 
had  an  f^ual  or  naequal  allianc-<»,  were  obliyid 
ta  send  suUiudiea  in  troops  when  Rome  demanded 
u«n  ;  theM  troopa,  Bowwer,  did  not,  lika  tiMaa 
"  the  Italian  Socii,  serve  in  the  line,  but  were 
^||*P^C|^Ml^|.Armed  soldiers,^  and  were  called 

«««/«  «a<sr»a.   (^^^ ^fuyTjo^A^ax!, 
"u.  22,         37,  «xv.  11,  xliL  2»,  U,)  To- 
«Ml  oTtha  npaUieall  tha  Rona  illiaa, 
whether  llrey  were  nations  or  kiiip^,  sank  d<iwn  to 
t^coodiUoo  of  mera  subjoeta  «r  nwals  of  Rome, 
mMto  ftiaAoM  ilMMl^iiWa  CMHbttd  itt 


SORTES.  lOfil 

nothing  but  a  name.    (Walter,  QttA.  d.  Jtom. 
RecktM^  p.  1 92,  Sec.  ;  compare  Fobdxratak  Cjvi< 
TATK8.)  lL.8t3 
bO'ClO,  PRO,  ACTIO.  |[8oci«TAa.J 

SO'CIUS.  (SOCTKTAS.] 

SODA'LKS.  [Coi.LE(;nM.l 
SODA'LES  AUG  USTA' LKS.[ Ao«1ltTAl«kJ 
SODA'LES  Tl'TII.  [TiTU.] 
SODA  I  I  TI  U  M.    r  Amutpil] 
SOLA  RIUM.     [UoaOMOtOII,      616»  bf 
Dojtfus,  p.  429,  b.] 

SO'LE.\  was  the  simplest  kmd  of  sandal  [Sam^ 
dalii  m],  consisting  of  a  sole  with  little  more  to 
tasUm  it  to  the  foot  than  a  strap  across  the  instep. 

It 


(Gelliaa,  lu.  14,  xiiL  SI.) 

made  ef  wnnd  I  Tsi  h  Ori^.  xix.  83),  ai^  wom  by 

nuticd  (KaA9T(2<Aa,  Theooit.  zxT.  109^  103),  ^^. 
aaaabling  probably  the  woodan  aaadab  which  now 

form  {iftrt  of  tho  dress  of  the  Capuchins.  The 
solea,  as  wom  by  tba  nppsr  classes,  was  adapted 
chiefly  Ibrwvarinf  in  tM  bonae,  ao  that  wmd  a 

nuui  went  out  to  dinner,  he  walked  in  shoes 
(Calcsi-sJ,  takii^  with  him  slippers  £Soocvej  «c 
solcae,  which  be  pat  an  whoi  ha  aotored  tha 

house.  Before  reclining  at  table,  these  were  taken 
away  by  a  servant  (see  woodcut,  p.  308  ;  Plant. 
Trm.  ii.  4.  16 ;  Ovid.  Jr.  Am.  iL  212 ;  Mart  viii. 
59.  14)  {  consequently  when  dinner  was  ovtr  it 
was  necessary  to  call  for  them.  (Plaut.  Tnw.  ii, 
4.  1-2,  Moti.  iu  1.  37  ;  llor.  ^  iL  a.  77.)  But, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  nads  or  of  the  woi- 
ther,  the  ilifHs  or  boot*  were  npain  put  on  in  order 
to  return  home,  the  soleae  U.-ing  curried,  as  bcifure, 
tntder  the  iia.  (Hor.  £^  I  13.  15.)  When 
circumstmeefl  were  faTonm>i!e,  this  change  of  the 
shoea  fur  slippers  or  solcac  was  not  considered 
necessary,  the  latter  baiiif  worn  in  tho  altceti. 
(Mart  xi).  an.) 

Soleas  ligneae^  soles  (ff  shoes  of  wood,  were  put 
on,  under  the  antherity  of  the  Rdmmi  kw,  either 
for  the  pnr]»oftf'  of  torture,  or  perhaps  merely  to  in- 
dicate the  condition  of  a  criminal,  or  to  prevent 
bia  eaeape.  (Cic.  /mmI  iL  50,  mimrmm.  L  19.) 
In  domestic  life  the  sandal  commonly  worn  by 
females  was  often  tised  to  chastise  a  husbaiul  and 
to  bring  him  into  aahjectioBu  (Memoder,  p.  68. 
IBC,  ed.  Meincke ;  s>Jm  tJijurtjuliere  rufira,  W  n.  v, 
169;  munMio,  Ter.  J^tamck.  v.  8.  4;  Juv.  vL  516.) 

Inn  alma  (so^soeyirreae)  were  put  on  UieCset  flf 
mules  (CatidL  xvii.  26)  ;  but  instead  of  this,  Nero 
had  hia  mules  shod  with  silver  (Sueton.  A'ero,  30), 
and  hia  empress  Poppaea  her^s  with  gold.  (Plin. 
il.N.  xxxni.  11.  a  49.)  [i.Y.] 
SO  LIDUS.    [AuRt'M,  p.  lB2,b.] 
SOLITAURI'LIA.  [6AcainciUM,pw  lOOO.a  ; 
LusTRATio,  p  719,  h  t  nd  woodcut  on  p.  1045.] 
SO'I.IUM.    [Balj*bak,  p.  191  ;  TMaoNDi.1 
SOPH  RON  ISTAK  LGvmnasiujm,  p.58l,U] 
SOETKS,  lots.    It  was  a  frequent  practice 
arnnriLT  tlir  Italian  nrilions  to  emlenvuur  to  ascertain 
a  kuowicdgu  oi  future  eventi   \<y  drawing  lota 
(sodto)t  inaUHiy  of  the  tncient  Italian  ten^loa 
the  will  of  the  gods  was  consulted  in  this  way,  ns 
at  Pnieneste,  Caefa,  iu.  LOracclum,  p.  843,  a.  j 
Respecting  tba  ntoiiniiv  ^  ^  wtCw,^  JMii 
iL  41. 

These  sortes  or  lots  were  nsuolly  little  tabHets  or 
eanatera,  nnde  of  weed  «r  olber  toaterials.  and 

wi  re  cinmionly  thr'iwn  into  a  sitella  or  urn,  fi'h  d 
with  water,  as  is  explained  under  SiiTJtA.  1  h« 
btovwsMnMinNttinnilikndiM.  (Suet.  7% 
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1 4.)  Thf  nAXae  of  bortri  wm  in  &ct  gWtn  to  anj- 
Id  (ktarmiiw  dhmcw  (««aipM«  Cie.  ^ 

Diw.  i.  34 \  am!  w:i«  alii<>  :»[iplii'.!  to  nny  v«<rKi1  rf- 
•imMe  of  M  oncla.  (Cic  ^  XAnr.  iL  56 i  Virg.  ^cm. 
{t.  S44i»  877.)  Varkm  ilibfi*  war»  writtni  «pon 
the  lots  according  to  cimnii<>taiu'<-TL,  lu  f<ir  in^t.iTir<> 
%lkm  mmm  of  tk«  penofu  mii^  tbcm.  Ax. ;  it  tecas 
t*  fcttf*  bMM  a  iiTmonti?  pmeiaee  in  hiar  tioMt  %• 
writ«  the  Tenet  of  illuitnoas  poet*  upon  little  tab- 
iet«,and  to  draw  theinoutof  the  arn  like  other  lots, 
the  rme*  which  a  person  thus  obtained  being  tup- 
pooed  to  be  apfJiotU*  to  lite :  hence  we  read  of 
Sori^-t  Vir.n'f!'H}(7^.  Ulc.  (I^amprid.  AffT.  ,9«Ter.  14  : 
Spvtitii.  Hd-ir.  '.*.)  It  was  also  the  practice  to 
Caaaiilt  tli>-  jwM^t*  in  the  same  wt^m  W*  Mohan!- 
mf  i  iin  <!(•  xho  Kor.iM  nnd  Ifafit,  and  manj  Chris- 
tiaiu  the  liible,  naineiv,  bj  opening  the  bo(^  at 

wmlw  uA  t^ym  tkt  fint  paiMp*  tlMt  •track 

fhecye  to  a  pT^nnN  nwn  immfdiatf  rtmiTnutancft. 
(Aogust.  ikMi/es$.  IT.  '6.)  This  practice  was  venr 
CdaitMii  amonf  tk*  cwrlf  Christians,  4^ho  sahsli- 
tiitpd  the  RiM.'  iin.l  th.-  IVi'tfr  f  ir  H  vn^^r  and 
Virfpl ;  manjr  councils  repeatedly  condemned  tbese 
A»rAv  Jiiwifei  mm,  at  ther  Wff»  called.  (CKbbiai, 
/irf'fi'ur  nrnt  /'tif!,  <■  xTxvili.  iif>t<"  /)!.'»  Tlic  Si  fiv  lline 
books  were  probably  also  consulted  ui  this  way. 
(SisTLUNi  Lraiu.]  Thote  wbo  fcftttold  hum 
cTenu  by  IqIs  w«n  caUad  JbrlilMi'.  (Lwu,  is. 
Ml.) 

Tha  Smiet  CkmMmkm  wcr*  taUeta  aeded  up. 

which  were  sold  ciitfrt."\i!ini<'iit.«,  and  upon  lieinp 
apeard  or  unsealed  entitled  the  pardiaaer  to  thtngi 
ar  Temmeqaal  Taltw  ;  they  were  tltewfaw  a  Iciad 
of  lott^-rj.  (adaL  Odiaa.  7b  ;  Lampcid.  AUicyaft. 

22.) 

SPADO  NES.    [IMPlTB«^  p.  631,  b.) 
SPAiU  S.    [Hasta,  p.  588,b.] 
SPE'CIES  NOVA.  ICoNFiKio.] 
SPECTIO.    [ArotTR.  pp.  177,b.  I78,a.7 
S P I :( "  r  I.  A '  R I  A.    f  DoM  L-s.  p.  432,  h.] 
SPECrTLA'IUS  LAPIS.  [Domrs  p.  4^!?.  .r] 
SPECCJLATU  RES.  [ExaaciTUS. p.  5Utt,  b  ; 
comp.  Hbwbrooromi.] 

S  P  E'C  U  LUM  (Kdrowrpov,  f<rtrwrpor^  (ii><nrrpoy\ 
a  mirror,  a  lookinff-giau.  The  use  of  rairron  is  of 
rtry  bigli  aattqnity  (Mk,  xxxvii  18  ;  AoAnv 
xxxTiiL  8),  but  ther  arc  nnt  montioned  br  Hnmfr, 
even  when  be  describes  in  so  circumstantial  a 
aaasner  tha  toOct  «r  H«ffa.  IntlalilatnriealtiaMa 
of  Greece  th^r  nvf  fr>-|m'nf1v  Kpoken  of  (Xm.  Cyr. 
vii.  1.  S  2  s  Eurlp.  AMfn^  I ib'l,  OreH.  1 J 1 2,  &c.), 
and  they  wcie  prebaUy  known  in  Oraaea  long  hi- 

foff*,  since  CTcry  suhstarr  ■  .  ijablt?  of  receiving-  n 
fine  polish  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  mimr. 
Tbiit  tawim  were  employed  instead  of  nir ivii 
(Artcmiod.  Onnr.  iii.  3(».  p.  279,  cd.  R.-Iff),  and 
also  cups,  the  inside  of  which  was  some  tunes  so 
dttpoeed,  tkat  the  imafe  of  the  perten  vlw  dmdt 
from  them  was  seen  multiplied.  (  Plin.  //.  JV.  nxui 
9.  s.  45  ;  compare  Vopisc.  Pnb.  4.) 

The  looking  glosses  of  the  aacients  were  usually 
made  of  metal,  at  first  of  a  composition  of  tin  and 
copper,  but  afterwards  more  frequently  of  silver. 
(Plin.  Ac.)  Pliny  8aj*s  that  silver  mirrors  were 
fint  made  by  Praxitalaa  fa  tha  tbw  af  Fompey 
the  Great,  but  they  are  mentioned  as  early  rm  that 
o!  Pbiilus.  (Afoti.  i.  Ik  111.)  Uudcr  the  ompiro 
the  use  of  silver  mirrors  was  so  common,  that  thcy 
b'-tfAri  to  )w  used  oven  by  maid  serranta  Plin. 
iJ.  A',  xxxiv.  1  7.  s.  4U)  :  they  are  constantly  men- 
tioaed  to  tka  D«eilt  wkm  aihar  plata  It  ^pakcRif 


<3^  tit.  6.  t.  3  ;  34.  tit.  2.  1. 19.  f  8).  At  nnt 
they  wen  Hida  af  tko  pncat  alfer,  Vrt  mm^  «f 

.in  infiprior  quality  was  aft«*r«ards  c-::ip!orf-c.  'Piir, 
//.  N,  zjadiL  8.  |  45.)  Freqaentiy  too  tits 
poliebad  iShet  |dale  arn  na  daabt  firy 'slight,  bst 
the  excellence  of  the  mlrrr*  Terr  murh  de^nded 
on  tbe  thicknesa  of  the  plate^  tinct  tkt  icAecaiea 
waa  alTonger  in  propfrtiaB  aa^fkHt^aa  tkiilir. 
(ViiruT.  rii.  8.  p.  204,  ed.  Bip.)  We  fiad  gr-li 
mirrors  meotion<Kl  once  or  twice  by  ancient  wntm 
(Eurip.  Hecwh.  925  ;  Senec.  Qmaeat.  S'mL  I  17  ; 
Aelian,  T  ff.  ziL  58)  :  but  it  is  oat  aiyuaayk, 
as  Beckmann  ha<i  n  mark^^d.  that  the  tens  foldea 
rather  refers  to  the  fmmo  or  ornaments  than  to  tiic 
mimr  ilaci^  aa  we  rpook  of  a  goU  waick,  tki^fk 

the  rases  only  rrny  he  of  that  metiil. 

Besides  melaiji,  the  ancients  also  fcrrr  ad  sto^ 
iato  mimn»  bat  tkiae  are  mentiimrA  m  neldsar 
th.nt  we  mar  conclude  they  were  irtcrided  for  nraa- 
ment  nuher  ilian  fox  use.  Fiinr  { //.  A*.  xxxtL  St 
s.  67)  mentions  the  iiliaidlan  aianr.  or,  as  it  is  vtw 
called,  the  Icelandic  aerate,  a?  paniciihiry 
for  this  purpose.  Domitian  is  aaid  to  have  ksuk  a 
galtery  luked  wttk  jskemffiUmy  whaek  by  its  reiect^ 
ihoweil  everv-  thini;  that  w  a*  done  behind  his  ka<i 
(Suet.  Dom.  1 4  ^  by  whtch  Becknnaa  aadtfitinA 
a  caleaiaaaa  or  gypseous  spar,  er  aelMHla,  vkiik  k 
iTrleed  cn  aLle  of  n  llectincr  an  iniairr  ;  !>3'  can- 
not therefore  coiKlnde  that  the  aodeats  fonaed 
mafafa  of  it^  Mkma  wefa  alea  ania  ef  nKn 
accordin;?  to  Pliny  (//.  .V.  xxxvii.  7  25),  wfr^ 
re£en  to  Tbeepbmttas  for  bis  antbonty,  bat  W 
umm  to  kava  ninadentood  the  pasa^  sf  TW* 
phrastns  (<U  Lapid.  61),  and  this  stooe  is  nerer 
found  now  sufficiently  large  to  emb}«»  it  to  be  aside 
intoamiiror.  Thoaaicraid,  it  appears,  ake  wed 
Nen  for  a  numr.  (PUa.  IT.  Af.  zxniL  4  a  iff 
Isidor.  TTi.  7.) 

The  aucienia  seem  to  bare  bad  glass  nimw 
also  like  ours,  which  consist  of  a  glass  phite  romrd 
.It  th'>  Kr\r  k  with  a  tJiiii  leaf  r-f  mcta!  Tbey  w»« 
maniitactund  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plinr  si  tie 
celebrated  glass*bo«M  of  SidaB  (Plin.  //..V.  rsxri. 
'2Ct.  s.  fifi),  but  they  must  have  hc^  bfai**  ta 
those  of  metal,  since  they  never  csme  intd  psx^ 
aoa  and  are  never  mentioned  by  aMieat  ariia* 
among  costly  pieces  of  furniture,  w  herpas  aiet^  nif" 
rors  frequently  are.  PUnj  seems  to  allude  to  tbea  is 
aaotber  passage  (AM  zniii.  9.  a.  45\  mhtttjK 
speaks  nf  if  old  beina'  applied  Vwlnud  a  mlrirr.  ■« -i^^ 
we  can  understand,  if  we  admit  that  Puuj 
acqiMtaled  witk  flaae  nunafa. 

f  If  n  I TT!  made  of  a  mixtnrc  of  copper  ind  tin, 
the  best  were  numnfactared  at  Brap^nai.  (Pha* 
A:Mszziit9.i.45,xznT.t7.a.4«.)  TbkMi> 
lure  pn>duces  a  white  metal,  wTirch,  nnlesi  pt** 
served  witb  great  care,  soon  bocomes  to  d»  tbt 
it  caanal  be  aaed  mitn  it  bao  haea  pitiiwJy 
cleaned  and  polished.  For  ih'n  reason  a  ip*?* 
with  pounded  panuc»«tone  was  genenlly  faiteetd 
to  the  andent  lairran.  (Pfart.  TTwagair,  p.  7%*'t 
Vossius,  ad  CatuU.  p.  97.) 

Lookinff.flassae  were  generally  small  a&d  la^ 
as  could  be  earned  in  the  hand.  Most  sf  fb*** 
which  Bjv  preserved  in  our  Museums  are  of  tluf 
kind  :  they  Ufiially  have  a  b.-indle,  ond  s«  «^  ■ 
round  or  oval  shape.  Their  gtiuenil  farm  ii 
in  the  woodcut  annexed.  (GSlTlas,  AHM2d*i^ 
H^itt  f,  vol.  V.  pi,  fr2.> 

instead  of  their  being  fixed  soas  to  be  i»mig«i*i*' 

tba  wan  or  to  ataad  apentkakOite  orioa^tbff 
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-«>TV  gfenerallT  held  br  fenude  Blares  before  their 
listx^cMC*  when  dicMing  (Propert  it.  7.  7o,  76), 
rhicfe  «Am  vat  alao  poformed  soroetimes  by  the 
vrcc^  -when  admitted  to  the  toilet  of  his  mistress. 
OvilL.  At.  Am.  ii.  216.)  On  ancient  vases  we 
iwmiitlBMi  find  fcuale  almt  represented  holding 
ip  mim^r*  tr>  tbr-ir  mistresses.  (TischbeiOy.&yrav. 
<«nc*c«^  Va9t*^  Tul.  i.  pL  10.) 


5 

T-i>nking-glafie«,  howerer,  were  also  m.idc  of  the 
Inxgti)  of  a  penon'a  body  {vpteMla  totu  paria  coT' 
}  lira—,  Senee.  qmmi.  Ato.  1 17)  t  of  whtdi  Iriwd 
thr  mirror  of  Demosthenes  must  have  h^fn. 
(QumtiL  /lut.  Or.  zi.  3.  S  680  They  were 
fcalMMil  to  the  wtlU  MnwdRMt  (spsnAMt  paHM 
affJmm,  PIi;.  34.  tit.  2.  i.  19.  §  B  ;  Vitruv.  ix. 
6.  (9.)  p.  280.  Bip.),  tboogll  not  generally.  Sue- 
tomot  ni  Irifl  Rlii  of  If  omee  speaks  of  an  apartment 
l-lonjrinar  to  that  poet,  which  was  lined  with 
nirran  {i^ttemUamm  cMmbtm^  which  expression, 
Viwcrer,  Lming  eonsidsn  contnuy  to  tns  Latin 
idiom,  and  therefore  regards  tiM  whole  passage  as 
a  forjrprr.  That  there  were,  howerer,  rooms  orna- 
mented in  this  way,  is  probable  from  Claudian^i 
4sMriptiso  of  the  chamber  of  Venns,  which  wm 
coTw^  over  with  niirmr!*,  so  that  whichcTer  way 
her  eyes  tumi'd  she  crmld  sec  her  own  iniapi'. 
{Hymm.  in  Supt.  Honor,  et  Afar.  106,  Ac)  We 
fn»f]«pntlr  find  the  mirror  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Venos  (Athen.  xr.  p.  687,  c),  but  Minenra 
waasspposedtomake  noiMof  it  (OriMa.  iJ^ww. 
<*  fxivaer.  PaUad.  1 7.) 

(Spanbeim,  Obterv.  in  CaUimadd  Hmumm  in 
Jwmu  wm  PattoOit,  p.  547,  Ultmj.  1697 ;  M«uutl, 

/{rrhm-fira  rur  les  Mirotrt  des  Ancient  in  fffistoire 
de  CAeadkmie  des  Inter.  roL  xxiii.  p.  140 ;  Cay] us, 
HmM^^AitlkfmtU^  iiL  ^  SSI,  t.  p.  178 ;  Beck- 
rr.mn,  Ilixfnry  of  Inmntiont,  vol.  iii.  p.  164,  transl. ; 
Bouiger,  HMma^  toL  L  pp.  183,  162|  toL  ii.  pp. 
148, 169,  GritdMkm  VatrngnOkUm,  tqL  iiL  ^ 
46 ;  Becker,  Galltu^  roil  i.  p.  97,  vol.  ii.  p.  111.) 
SFECUa  [AQMDVcrui,p.li3.J 
BPHABRISTB'RIUM.    COraiWAticni,  p. 
5R2,  a;  Pit.A.] 
SPI'CULUM.  [HArrA,p.589,a.] 
8P1NTKR  w  8P1NTHER.  [AaaniXA.] 
8P1RA  (nrripa),  dim.  SFIRULA  (S«rm  ta 
Vir^  Ami,  iL  217),  the  base  of  a  column. 

This  member  did  not  exist  in  the  Doric  order  of 
Tireek  architecture  [Colhmna],  hot  WM  always 
present  in  the  Ionic  and  Cnrinthian,  and,  Wsides 
the  bases  properly  belonging  to  those  orders,  there 
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was  one  called  the  Attic,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  the  Ionic  [ AtticukuxsJ.  The 
term  occurs  frequently  in  Vitruvius  (iii.  8b  §2; 
4.  §  1,  5  ;  :->.  if  1—4,  iv.  1.  §  7,  v.  9.  §  4,  ed. 
Schneider)  and  m  Pliny  (I/.N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4  ; 
23.  s.  5()).  They  adopted  it  from  the  writings  of 
Greek  architccf!.  whose  works  have  perished.  It 
is  in  fiict  the  Urcek  term  ovc^fM,  which  was  ap- 
plied to  this  BMOilwr  of  a  ooIobb  (Fdlaz,Til  121) 
probably  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  coil  of 
rope.  In  ancient  Greek  iuscriptiona  owiipa  dc- 
nolM  til*  haae  of  lonie  and  Corinlhiaii  pillars, 

being  applied  to  those  of  the  temples  of  Minerva 
Polios  at  Athens  (C.  0.  MUller,  Aim.  Pol,  Uncra^ 
pp.  35,  50  ;  Doekh,  Corp.  Tmwr.Or,  ipp.  SCI— 
'JBG\  and  of  Jupiter  at  liahninda.  ((£  Palloir% 
Ek,  in  Ana  Minor,  pp.  262,  881.) 

In  the  Tnsan  and  the  Ramm  Dane  the  base 
consisted  of  a  single  torus  (FestU^  «.  v.  Spira\ 
sonietinies  sonuouuted  by  an  astiaiBaL  In  the 
Ionic  and  Attie  it  commonly  consisted  of  two  tori 
{torus  superior  and  torut  in/erior)  divided  by  a 
tootia  (rp($x(Aos),  and  in  the  Cnrinthian  of  two 
tori  divided  by  two  scutiac.  The  upper  torus  was 
often  fluted  (^ofSsrr^s),  and  surmounted  by  an 
astragal  [ARTRAOAl.D8],a9  in  the  k-t't  hand  figure 
of  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  »lu>\vs  the  lurm  of 
the  base  in  the  Ionic  temple  of  Paneps  OB  the 
Ilissus.  The  right  hand  figure  in  the  same  wr>od- 
cnt  shows  the  corresponding  port  in  the  temple  of 
Ifinemi  Pdias  at  Athens.  In  this  the  upper 
torus  is  wrought  with  a  plaited  ornament,  perhaps 
designed  to  roprescnt  a  rope  or  cable.  In  these 
two  templet  the  qpim  nsia  not  ofon  »  pUath 


(pliniAus,  irAlrdot),  but  on  a  podiom.  In  Ionic 
hmldings  of  a  later  date  it  rests  on  a  square  plinth 

corresponding  in  its  dimensions  with  the  Abacita. 
For  other  examples,  see  Mauch,  Architektoniatkt 
Ordnumfen.  [J.Y.] 

SPI'THAME  ((Tiriean-f}),a  17x111,  a  Gre«  k  mea- 
sure equal  to  ;i-4ihs  ot  the  foot.  There  was  no 
proper  Roman  measure  corresponding  to  it,  hut 
the  later  writers  used  jmhuuf  in  tfiis  Sionso  ;  the 
early  writers  express  the  Greek  spon  properlv  by 
AxIftMs;  [MKN8i;RA,p.75I,b;PiaMoa) 

SPO'l-I  .\  ■  Four  words  are  commonly  employed 
to  denote  booty  taken  in  war,  J'rueda,  Afanulfiue, 
AneAM,  SjfMdim.  Of  these,  ;>nMi<u  bears  the  roost 
comprehensive  meaning,  Wing  Uied  for  plunder  of 
every  description.  [Paaxoa. j  AlanubiM  was  the 
money  whidi  ttie  qnaestcr  realised  Iran  the  sale  el 
thi»sc  objects  which  constituted  praeda  (Gel!,  xiii. 
24  ;  Gk.  d«  Leg.  Agr.  il  22.)  The  term  Etwiae 
indieatee  any  thing  stripped  from  the  person  of  • 
foe,  while  &>io/ui,  properly  speak  i up,  ought  to  be 
confined  to  armour  and  weapons,  although  both 
words  ate  applied  loosely  to  trophiet  mch  M  chii* 


uiyili^oo  by  GoOglc 
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rioUi  •ttndwdit  Utk*  of  sbips  ih«  like,  which 
tn/lki  W  prwimJ  and  dbpUre<L    (Se«  Dotiet- 

l«in,  Z,a/.  >V«-  ToL  ir.  p.  3.17 ;  Ramthom,  LcU.  .^vn. 
869  ;  llabkbt,  ^  HrnHdwHrlerimtk^  a.  ?i>8.') 
In  the  iMioic  i^vs  vidofy  ww  wMrfcnd 
complete  onleM  the  coDqucron  could  nicoecd  in 
ttrippiBg  the  bod  in  of  the  afaun,  the  ipoiU  thiu 
ebtKinMl  being  riewed  (like  icalpe  Ainaog  the 
North  AiMricmn  Indians)  a«  the  onlj  unqa<»tion- 
ab!e  •■\i<lci  co  of  iucrrmful  va]«>or  ;  and  we  find  in 
Jl'>ini-r  that  when  twu  champioiis  came  forward  to 
contend  in  etngle  oomfa^t,  the  manner  in  which  the 
)m»<Jv  ari'l  arnn  of  the  vaRfitttjih<*d  were  to  W  dU- 
oam-d  at  funned  the  ttibj^ci  of  a  rNtular  compact 
Mtwmi  the  partwi.  (Horn.  A  vii.  Ac,  xt>i. 
2^1.  &(.)  Among  the  Roouum,  apnils  tnken  in 
battle  were  coaaideral  the  most  honoombie  of  all 
<iitfaietioM ;  to  hare  twice  stripped  aa  «MMy«  in 
Beirut  time*,  entitled  the  »f)ld"u'r  to  promotion 
(V^  Max.  ii.  7.  1 14;,  and  donng  tbe  second 
Me  war,  Fkbiw  wkm  filling  up  tbe  wmmma 
▼acancirs  in  the  Senate  t-aused  1-y  the  slau^rhtrr  at 
Cnnae  and  bj  other  diaastfoos  defeati,  after  har- 
iag  selsdad  aadi  as  had  iMao  Maaa  dt  tlto  gnat 
(.fli.ci  of  state,  naiJKHl  those  next  *' ipii  ipolia  ei 
luwte  ftA  domi  habeivntt  ant  cirioua  oorauua 
acci|rimat'*  (Lhr.xzilLSlL)  flpoaa  calkcled  oa 
the  battle  field  after  an  engagement,  or  found  in  a 
captured  town  were  employed  to  decorate  tbe  tem- 
plet oi  the  ginls,  triomphal  arches,  porticoes,  and 
othar  places  of  pnUie  naort,  and  semetimes  in  the 
hour  of  extreme  need  served  to  arm  the  people 
(Liv.  xxil  57,  xxir.  '21,  x.  47  ;  Val  Max.  riiL 
<.  §  1  ;  »iL  Ital.  z.  5M)»  %Bl  th«t  which  were 
pnint  d  by  individual  pmwcss  were  coniidert  d  the 
undoubted  firuperty  of  the  successful  combataaL, 
nnd  w<To  exiiibited  in  the  nost  conspicuous  part 
of  his  dwcllinj?  (Tidyb.  ti.  .1!)),  being  hunu  up  in 
the  atrium,  suspended  from  tbe  dour  posts,  or  ar- 
tanged  in  the  TMtibuium,  with  appropriate  iaacrip* 
tions.  (Li».  X.  7,  xxxvtil.  43  ;  Cic.  PkilippAx.  '28  ; 
Suet.  iVara,  38  ;  Viis,  Am,  iL  iiL  2Uis 

TiMLLLM  ;  PropeftBL  ft.  9C  ;  CMd.  Ar.Am. 
ii.  r^.*?;  Sil.  It'll,  vi.  44G.)  They  were  recnrdr-d  as 
peculiarly  sacred,  so  that  eren  if  the  house  was 
•old  tb«  n«w  ptaaeasor  waa  not  penaitled  to  !»> 

move  them.  {VWn.  If.  X.  x\w.  2.)  A  nMnark.-iMe 
inatance  of  this  occurred  in  the  rostrata  domus*" 
of  Pampey,  wkidi  waa  ^teaiatod  with  Uw  baaka 
of  ships  captured  in  his  war  nv^iinst  tbe  pirates ; 
this  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  Aatanius  the 
trittmvir  (Cic  PkOifp.  I.  e.\  and  ana  evatttBallj- 
inherited  by  the  emperor  Gordian,  in  wkoae  tone 
it  appears  to  hare  still  retained  its  ancient  orna- 
ments (Capitolin.  Cronfian.  3.)  But  while  on  the 
aae  hand  it  was  anlaipM  to  WMofi  4>i>ils,  so  it 
wns  f>rbtdden  tn  rrjifttr*  or  rrjxiir  them  when  ibey 
had  falkn  donni  or  become  d«<»yed  through  age 
(Plutarch,  Q»aeft.  Kom.  97>t  tlM  abject  of  thi^ 
regulation  being  donbtleaa  to  ||Vttd  ipiaat  the 
frauds  of  false  pretenders. 

Of  all  apoOa  Aa  maat  importAnt  were  the  SjxJia 
Offimn,  a  term  applied  to  those  uuly  which  the 
commander-in-chief  of  a  Roman  .may  etnpped  in  a 
field  of  battla  ftwn  the  leader  of  the  foe.  (Lit.  It. 
20.)  Festns  (#.  «.  C^mu)  ri  (  S  the  samf  ui  fini- 
tion  as  Liry.  but  adds  **  M.  Varro  ait  opima  suolia 
aase  [etiam]  si  manipakufia  nilaa  detiuerit  dvoi- 
roodo  duci  hostium,"  a  stntoment,  if  correctly 
quoted,  directij  at  varianee  witb  the  opiiu<n 
•BMnllj  Nceifed  and  aotod  opan.  ~' 


M.  CrassQs,  ia  the  fifth  oMHsuiahi^  af  Ocxxnamm 
(a.  c  29),  ^av  Deldo,  kii^  of  dai  BmMbm,  ha 

waa  not  considcrt  d  to  have  cauied  sfxia  c-  v  a 
bacaaae  acting  under  tke  aaipioM  af  antubrr  4. Lam 
C^li.94:  compaia  7aL  MacfillL  f C>,aad 
Plutarch  {MarewiL  8)  expreaslr  aaaeru  tbat  liMaa 
histoiy  up  to  his  owa  taaa  aftaded  bwt  tbf«c  ex- 
amples. The  firat  were  said  to  Itare  been  ww 
Romulus  fruta  Aero,  king  of  the  Ca^nincaaes.  iSm 
second  by  Anlus  Comelitts  ds^tis  fnim 
niusking  of  tbe  Wientes,  the  th^.'d  Ny  M-  Ctmaffwa 
Marcellus  from  Viridon^'vnis  (or  Bynroumfwmmk^ 
IS  called  by  Plutarch >,  kii-.c  of  the  Gaf^tr^e.  In 
all  these  cn^cs^  in  aaxirdacce  mth  tike  ongtsal 
niistittiiion,  the  spnih  were  dedicated  to  JipMr 
Fer»  trius.  The  hi>nr>urs  of  .«jH>Iia  ophna  »■  t.  t-d 
to  Julius  Caesar  durmg  his  tdik  cacssua^p  (a.  & 
id,  tba  Tear  of  hts  deatk),  but  it  was  aat  ens 
pret/'iided  that  be  h.-vd  ai»y  1  --ite  clabm  t»  ikia 
distiitcuoo.  (i>ion  Caas.  xbv.  4.)  (Tbe  qD*«aai 
with  regard  to  tlM  traa  dttaUam  af  apoi'm  ^peas 
n  d[.scnsM-il  with  gnsot  leani^f  hrp  Perisiaiiaa^ 
Ammad,  HuL  c  7.)  [  W.  &J 

8PONDA.  CI«v«i1k«74«kl 
SrO'NPrO.    [Obligation kn  ^  Sl'.kJ 
bPUNUlA.  tPiCTcaa,p.9a5,a.] 
SP0N8A,    8P0NSU&  (BlsTu»mir^ 
p.  741.  b.] 

i^PONSA'LIA.   [MATamoNirii,  pc74l,kj 
SPONSOR.    C  iNTKacBssio,  p^  64(1,  h.] 
SPO'RTULA.    In  the  days  of 

clients  were  ia  the  habit  of  ir»titVr?  Twte«  for 
their  pum)n  by  thnuigLag  his  air.uia  m  fta  eatif 
hour,  and  aaoarting  him  to  places  of  pablk  leMit 
when  he  went  abrtvid.  As  an  acknowFetis-u-cr : 
these  court«Miii'S  &amc  of  tbe  niunber  were  tnaaiiy 
invited  to  partake  of  tha  aacaoif  mtaL  Aftar  tha 
extincliun  of  lil<erly  the  prescrcc  of  «jcb  sric^ru, 
who  had  now  bst  all  poiitxal  imponance. 


same  lime  many  of  tbe  nobl^  and  *«'thT 
uawiliu^  to  sBcnhoe  the  pompons  dispiar  of  a  aa- 
MofaaabodyafialaiMnk   Hcaea  the  ynetMa  wa 

introduced  under  tbe  empire  of  l>e«t"*ini:  t.ri  c.B.^« 
client,  when  he  presented  huaself  iat  lua  ~^irw 
Tiait,  a  eeitaitt  partiaa  af  food  aa  a  aalatitoto  m 
compensation   for  tbe  occasional   itivitatioa  t»  a 
rqpilar  ai^ipar  (coaaa  recto),  and  this  dok,  beaf 
onriad  aff  la  a  iitda  basket  paavided  fsr  tbe  faa- 
pose,  received  the  name  of  apoffa/o.    Hence  ab*  k 
ia  tcnnad  bj  Greek  writer*  on  Riabaa  a&n 
lotaaaa  imh  avapttat,  which  bowcTcr  mnat  aoc  he 
ooafettnded  with  the  ftenrvor  im^  on/tAct  af 
earlier  authon,  which  wa.^  a  sort  of  pic-r.ic.  [CoBTUi, 
p.  304,  b.]    For  the  s-tke  of  cunveniencc  i;  sooa 
became  common  to  ^ivc  an  ev(ui\^Ieni  in  wtmMff 
the  sum  f^stabli-ihcd  by  general  usage  V^eiti^-a  hoa- 
dred  quadrautes.  (Juv.  i.  120  ;  Muruil.x.  70^  7a) 
Martial  indeed  often  speaks  of  this  as  a  ai^hif 
pittaiK'e  (fivtum  rMiW/«  ifua>imKlf*^  iiL  7,  c^  rnTJr 
i.  50,  iiL  14,  X.  74),  which,  however,  he  did  net 
soom  himself  to  accept  (z.  7S\  tat  at  Ikm  mm 
time  do;  «  not  fail  to  snci  r  at  an  upetirt  wh-.^  en- 
deavoured to  diatingnith  himself  by  a  lai]geas  to  a 
gTeatoraaanat  an  iia  Ultfiday  (x.  StV  Tbad»> 
nation  in  Tnonrv,  however,  did  not  entifffy  pnTer- 
sede  tbe  nortuia  given  in  kind,  for  we  find  m 
Jvfanal  a  uvrijr  daaenptian  af  a  fittt  awi^  wtNtt^ 

bale  crow  !  1  ^  itb  dependents,  eacb  attended  br  a 
•btTO  bearing  a  portable  kitcbea  to  rac^ve  the 
-   ^ka^tMtokalvlHktb^va^  ^ 
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some  ^ili  249).  If  the  aketchca  of  the  satirist 
LTc  no«  too  highly  coloured,  we  mtut  coiicludo  that 
111  hta  time  |;n at  immlMft  «f  tha  loffer  ordcn  de- 
rive'*! their  whole  snstenance  nnd  the  fbiids  for  or- 
iiTmry  expenditure  czclu»iireljr  from  this  source, 
while  even  Ihatriglibom  did  ml  teniple  to  ii 


their  inoomea  hv  ti 


k  1  n  ir  r\ 


Ivantncc  of  the>  ostenta- 


li:tfaM  pnfoaion.of  the  rich  and  vaui.  (Juv.  i.  95.) 
A  nO  «m  kept  at  mmiIi  mmikn  of  the 

pcr?<mst,  male  and  femn!<\  t ntitled  to  receive 
kJm  aliowance  ;  the  name*  were  caUed  over  in 
«*dftr,  thv  indiTidttdt  wwn  ntfuni  to  appear  fn 
p  <T5»oii,  and  the  Rltnoner  wns  ever  on  Ms  <juard  to 
fnatraie  the  ngaerj  of  iidae  prelenden  (Jur.  &), 
wfc>nei  tha  prareib  ipolad  Of  TortolKan  (c.  Mar- 
cion.  Hi.  16),  tportulam  furuHCuIus  atptat.  The 
aMcniiig,  aa  w«  hsve  aeea  above  (Jar,  i.  128),  was 
tbtt  ttml  iMiadtejhM^aailrilNtt^ 

a^7©.) 

N«ro,  imitating  the  etutom  of  private  persons, 
ordainrd  that  •  •portnh  shanld  be  substituted  for 

ibi-  p'lblic  ^•nnnn*»t>i  {pMi^^  ny^ciA  ifiven  to  the 
pes^plf  on  (.tf  iaia  hiu'h  solemnuies  ;  but  this  unpo- 
pular regulation  was  repealed  by  DomitiaiL  (Sttet 
Aer.  16,  Oom.  7  ;  Martial,  viii.  50.) 

When  the  Emperor  Claudius  on  one  occasion 
peaetTcd  nwjqMdedlj  la  entertain  the  pofmhwe 
with  some  gsmes  which  were  to  Inst  for  n  short 
time  oolr,  be  styled  the  exhibition  a  $portulay  and 
In  the  age  of  the  younget  Pltoy  the  wovd  me 
commonly  emploTprl  to  signify  a  gratuity,  gift,  or 
eneloment  of  any  descriptioiL  (Plin.  Ep,  ii.  14, 
X.118.) 

( '    i  ii  p.rf^   r\   diMcrtation  on  the  Sportiila  by 
Buttoiatm  in  \ht  KrititcU  BibtiatiMk  i»  Ittil  ;  see 
•be  Beekeiv  GblK  rJLty.  147.)      ( W.  It ] 
STARUr.A'RIUS.    [Rbckita  A  tio  ] 
STADIUM  {6  rraios  and     mUiof)  1.  The 
iwfe-fMe  cenrae  at  Olympk  and  the  eUier  places  in 
Greece  where  games  were  celebrated.    It  was 
•riginally  intended  for  the  fuot-race,  but  the  other 
contests  which  were  added  to  the  games  from  time 
letfaM  [Olympia]  woe  alee  exhibited  in  thi>  Su- 
dium,  fvcept  the  horse  racMi,  fur  w  hich  n  place 
was  .let  apart,  of  a  similar  form  with  the  niadium, 

but  larger :  thia  was  celled  the  HirroDmoifue 

The  itadium  was  an  obiong  area  teruiinatrd  at 
one  end  by  a  straight  line,  at  the  other  l>>-  n  semi- 
circle having  the  breadth  of  the  stadium  for  its 
Ronod  this  area  were  ranges  of  seat*  rising 
■e  eoother  in  stepa. 
It  was  conrtncrrf^  in  three  dtiTcrent  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  ainplett 
Jbm  «ae  that  in  nhiA  e  pbwe  eenld  be  Iband 
which  had  >  y  Tiaturr  the  required  shnpe,  as  at 
lAodicea.  Most  commonly,  however,  a  position 
^rmikmnt  m  ^  nde  of  «  Mil,  and  tbeitadinni 
wan  forrii'd  (n  (nir  sii'?t'  hv  ihr  natural  (ilope,  on 
the  other  by  a  mound  of  earth  (7^t  X'*/*^),  as  at 
Olympia,  Thebes,  and  Epidaunu.  ( Paosea.  ii.  97. 
I  6,  vi.  '2D.  §  5,  t),  ix.  *2.'i.  §  1.)  SonicliuK's  liow- 
em,  the  stadium  was  on  level  groimd,Riid  moujida 
of  echh  were  cast  up  round  it  to  form  seats,  and 
covered  with  stone  or  marble.  We  have  two  cele- 
brated examples  of  this  construction  in  the  Pythian 
Btadinm  at  Delphi  and  tbe  Panathenaic  at  Athens. 
The  former  was  originally  constructed  of  Pamas- 
ri^iTT  storif*,  and  aft'Twnrds  rovprod  with  Pentolic 
oiarbic  i>y  iicrodcs  Attiau  ^I'aus.z.  32.  §  1),  who 
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adorned  in  the  same  mnnner  the  stadiiiTrs  at  Athens, 
%\hich  had  been  origmaily  constructed  ou  the  bouks 
of  the  llissus  by  the  orator  Lytmgn*  The  mar* 
ble  covering,  which  took  four  years  to  complete, 
has  now  disapp^tred,  but  the  area  is  ttill  lett,  with 
lome  ruins  of  the  masonry.  (Pan*  L  19.  {  7 ; 
Leake's  Tof>oirraf>hy  of  A  them.  ^ 

The  stadium  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the 
VaOdi^gs  of  the  gymaaeiam  [GvMNAnvM],  at 
other  times  it  was  placed  in  its  neighboorhood,  nnd 
often,  as  at  Athena,  stood  «itirelj  bj  itaelC  Thai 
at  Olympk  wee  in  the  noed  gvm  adkd  Altia 

The  size  of  the  Grecian  stedia  varied  both  in 
length  and  breadth  ;  bat  thia  varieQr  i«  in  all  pro* 
bability  to  be  nndcnlood  of  the  aiae  of  the  whole 
enclosure,  not  of  the  lenj^th  of  the  part  marked  out 
for  the  race  ;  the  latter  appears  to  have  been 
fixed,  wbfle  the  former  waa  natnraUy  different, 
according  to  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  for 
spectators,  or  the  magnificence  which  the  builder 
might  wish  to  confer  upon  the  structure.  Tbu 
fixed  length  of  the  course,  between  the  pillari 
which  marked  the  beginniiic:  nnd  thf  mA  of  the 
race,  wns  600  Greek  feet  ']  here  wai  a  tmdi- 
tioo  that  Hercules  measured  it  out  originally  by 
his  own  foot  It  is  not  itTipn.bable  that  Pheidoti, 
who  cliumcd  to  be  a  drscendcmt  of  Hercules,  and 
who  presided  as  agnnothcte  ut  the  Olympic  gnoeif 
may  have  fixed  the  length  of  the  Stadium  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  measure  which  he  esta- 
blished. 

The  iicconnts  left  by  nncient  writers  of  f'li^  tt- 
langement  of  the  ports  of  the  stadium  arc  scanty, 
hot  finm  a  eonparitoB  of  them  with  emating  la- 
mains  of  atadk  we  Biay  ceUect  the  ftUowing  par- 

ticulora. 

At  one  end  a  ibmght  wall  thnt  w  die  art«,  and 

here  were  the  entnuices,  the  starting-plac^  for  tho 
nionen,  and  (at  Olympia)  an  altar  of  £adymion. 
At  the  other  end,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle,  and  at  the  fixed  distance  from  the 
starting- place,  was  the  goal,  which  was  the  termi- 
nation of  the  simple  foot-race,  the  nmners  in  which 
were  called  irraSto^^iiei :  the  race  itself  is  called 
(ndiiov  and  BpifiOK :  in  the  diavSoi  9p6ftot  the 
nicers  turned  ruuud  thia  and  caine  back  to  the 
starting-pboe.  The  startin9*place  and  goal  had 
various  names:  t^^r  fnmier  wns  called  Atpffif., 
ypanfii)^  StrrAij^,  and  ^oAfiiy;  the  latter  T*p^ 
/Sar^p,  T^Xor,  KOfirHip  and  yvc<ra.  The  terra 
ypapt-fi-fi  is  explained  as  the  line  alone:  u  h  rh  tho 
racers  wcrQ  placed  before  starting  ;  So^Ai}(,  which 
means  tie  la$h  a  vMp^  is  rappwed  to  have  heen 
a  cord  which  was  stretched  in  front  of  the  racers 
to  restrain  their  impatience,  and  which  was  let  fall 
wlien  the  aignal  waa  given  (o  etart ;  the  name 
Kafi-TT-fp  was  applied  tho  h'-c-'UHc  the  nin- 
nera  iu  the  HaJkof  and  6^Aix<*i  turned  round  it  to 
complete  their  oenrM.  Theae  temie  eve  often  ap- 
jdied  indifTerently  to  the  .-^tart  ik^  i  lace  and  tho 
gxml  i  probably  because  the  starting- place  was  also 
the  end  of  ul  ineee,  except  the  ennpie  e*rdSier. 
Thi!  sfirtinp  pliwe  and  poal  were  each  marked  by 
a  square  pillar  (tfT^Aoi,  aiortt  KvlaciScu),  and 
half  vray  between  theee  waa  a  tUrd.  On  the  first 
was  inscribed  the  word  ^oravc,  on  the  second 
ewtHty  on  the  third  ndfx^ov.  The  SoKixo^fi^f^oi 
turned  round  both  the  cjitrcme  pillars  till  they  had 
compielid  the  number  of  stadia  of  which  their 
course  consi«tpd,  which  appears  to  have  been  dif» 
fcrent  ou  ditfcrcut  occaaious,  for  the  length  of  tbf 
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UXiXOf  ipiftot  is  Tmnootly  stated  at  6,  7,  8,  12, 
9llM4i4Mdk.  (8elMl.«r^  AM«r.e»t.) 

Tho  ^.-init  ircnUr  »  uf  the  an  a,  which  wx* 
calkd  (r#>«t4«N>^  and  waa  not  used  ia  tlie  noes, 
waa  probably  d<.wted  ta  lha  other  athlelie  ipoiti. 
TM»  <r^r4»K^  i«  still  iloarlv  won  in  thf  Eftln^sian 
and  MiMictiian  stadiaf  ia  iba  laUcr  of  wbick  it  w 
waist  by  H  wwi  af  awifc  ThaamorAa 
•tad  i  urn  was  sarrotuided  by  tbe  scats  for  sprctaton, 
which  wan  HfiaUd  final  it  faj  a  iov  wail  or  fo- 
ditua. 

Oppmbtt  ta  the  goaU  on  one  side  of  the  tttadium, 
were  the  seatx  nf  the  ]Iellanm1ica>\  for  whom  there 
Was  a  secret  cii trance  into  the  tuvdiura  (Kpvwr^ 
IooIm),  aad  m  the  other  side  vat  an  altar  of 
white  marW?,  on  w  hi^h  the  jirii'strssrs  of  Donietor 
CLjuuvuc  *at  to  view  tbe  games.  Tbe  area  was 
generally  adomod  with  altaia  and  ttafofc 

Such  IV  a*  l}\f'  ^ncTnl  f'>rTn  anii  Rrmnerracnt  of 
tbo  Greek  staJium.  Afi^r  tbe  Roman  conquest  of 
Gbaaea  tht  farm  of  tbe  stadium  was  often  modified 
so  as  to  rcs'^niMf  ihe  atnpliithMtre  brmaklntr  lM)th 
its  ends  semicircuiar,  and  bj  surrounding  it  with 
•eats  suppirtad  by  vnalted  ■awniy,  aa  in  the 
Roman  amphithf^atrf^.  TIk*  EpheMan  stidium  -itill 
I  sack  seats  roand  a  portion  of  it.  A  restoration 
thb  ainditna  ii  givw  k  tha  fitUowiiur  voodnit. 
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A  is  tbe  boundary  wail  at  the  A^ema,  44  imM 
deep,  BC  the  •Mca.and  Dthammidii^  «mI, 

■if  ilic  iLimc  {1»'}>th  as  A  ;  F  F  tSe  area,  ix  .  '  .i  -irc^ 
tbe  0'^r6orl|  ;  6  6  pieoes  of  masouy  jnt&ag  oat 
iaia  tha  arai  t  «  «      aatmrn* ;  turn  •  «a  ^  ■ 

i  the  IiTikTth  of  an  Ol^Tjnnc  stadiam  ;  fnmi  7  to  x  tbs 
range  of  amphttheatrical  teats  mentioQed 

(Kraus^  Die  GywumA  mi  AgifMlA 
lemm,  p.  131,  f  14  ;  ymm^Mw^m,  d» 
$  290  ;  Oi.vMru.) 

2.  The  word  abo  signifies  tha  chief  Grrek  wa. 
sore  for  itinerary  dista^DM,  which  was  adc^iCed  by 
the  Ronuuis  also,  chiet^y  far  namio^  and  »»tr»> 
nomical  measoreracnta.  It  vtaa  t>\ix£  to  60<>  Gntk 
or  6*25  Bmbu  feet,  ar  t»  125  Ronao  poem ;  aai 
the  Roman  mile  contatw^d  8  «t*da.  (II  n  d.  ii. 
U'J  i  I'Vm.  //..V.  ii.  33.  s.  'Jl  ;  Djlum.  1.  fi  R.r. 
1  ;  Strabo,  uu  p.  4.'»7.)    Hence  iht  »uduEJ  rci- 
taiiu-d  600  ft^n  9  inches  En^liAh.  (Ss^  tbe  Tabici.> 
Thi&  btandard  prevailed  iLruughout  (Greece,  oodr; 
tbe  naawaf  the  Olympic  stadinnv,  so  called  beonv 
as  alxwe  stated,  it  was  the  rxncl  Iriicta  <'f  tW 
»Ukituiu  or  fuot-race  coune  ax  Oijmpia,  owaMiea 
between  the  {NQaia  at  Ihe  tw  exttemttiet  d  tha 
Cfiiirsi\     There  worv  mirltipleo  of  the  m--i<.L-', 
corresponding  to  the  longer  laoet ;  that  tbe  ii^thm 
waa  S  rrdSm,  mmI  tha  MXix^  6  ar  Me.  (Sse 
al>ove.)    The  IrriKoy  of  4  stadia  we  tnriy  pr«ojae 
to  hare  been  tbe  length  of  one  double  canoe  m 
the  ehariat  taea,  which  wenld  fivaS  stadia  hrtit 
r!i«tance  between  the  pHlars  in  the  l;tp{»dna» 
[HiProoROMtja,  p.  611,aj.  In  ouubanatical gia- 
graphj,  tbe  ardhiary  computation  wm  MO  smb 
to  a  di'trrec  of  a  great  circle  of  the  t^arth**  surik*. 
i  he  important  qtMwtion,  whether  the  stadim  am 
a  uniftiB  measnre  throagbout  Greece,  is  &By 
cussed  under  Mensi  ra,  p.  755.  f*&J 

STALA'OMIA.  [iNArais] 

STATER  (oTar^^),  which  moans  timpir  a 
ttandard  (in  this  case  bath  of  weight  ard  mm 
particularly  of  money ),  Tk-as  at  first  the  nair,''  d  ibe 
chief  coin  ux  the  early  tjn'ck  sjslems,  uaitt*al»,  th* 
liidrackm,  ["SvMMvk,  Bl\,\Sl%M.]  iVJiet 
ifold  be^mti  t  >  be  coined,  the  name  wa*  fipp'W  ta 
tlie  principal  gold  coin  of  Grc'ece,  whicii  a»iai« 
called  Chrytoa  {j^m&mvsX  and  which  in  the  ds- 
jority  of  cases  was  ronfonned  to  the  Attic  »taa4- 
ard,  and  therefore  a  ttater  commonly  s^i^  • 
fidd  eom  0^  im  i»  ha»  JithJfmAmiitMd 
M  rolne  to  ftrcnty ;  but  there  are  a!M>  ^titers  <:4:^^'- 
Koboic  scale.  Tbe  general  tabject  of  Utcek  g>d 
money  has  been  diaenwed  tmder  Avnvu,  «M» 
it  is  stated  that  the  fTreeks  obtained  their  pnn-ijal 
i>tt|^lj  of  gold  ixom  Asia.  To  the  same  qoatttf 
w«  nrait  look  for  dm  arigm  of  dMir  fi«ld  «Htf> 
The  Paru  iis,  which  came  to  them  fn>ni  P.^r^'s,!* 
hemi  already  treated  9L  IDaBmx^,}  I'he  tout 
n  add  to  hava  been  lint  eoiaed  ia  Lrib  ^ 


Croe»us.  To  this  country,  indeed,  one  txnJtiM 
aM-ribes  the  origin  both  of  gold  and  silver  mdtrj 
( Herod.L  94)  ;  bat  be  thb  as  it  may,  the  itiltfrf 

rnictas  was  the  first  gold  coinage  with  which  tke 
Greeks  were  acquainted.  (Herod,  i.  84  ;  Potlw, 
iii.  87,  ix.  84.)  Biickh  {Metnlog.  UiOermi.  ^ 
129)  asserts  that  these  staters  were  trnd^-n}  :^!; 
formed  of  the  pale  -ji^M  or  electrem  whioh  »a* 
n*ashed  down  fn>m  i  uioius  by  the  Pacwiui,  *^ 
whk;h  Sophocles  .tpeaka  of  as  Sardian  electnas. 
(Antip.  1037.)  [Er  f.  THf  -w.]  There  ia,  ia  ti» 
iiunu-riao  collection  (I'iale  66.  fig.  1),  a  tetj  sa* 

d«nt  «iD  ttflhit  pdt  frid^ef  aa  Irf^ 
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■li^M,  impnned  with  the  figurs  of  a  maa  kneel- 
ing, holding  a  fiih  fai  Ui  lot  hand,  and  in  Ms 

right  a  knife  hanging  down,  which  Pinkorton 
takes  for  a  coin  of  Croeaua,  but  nepectiag  which 
sothiaf  nera  can  he  wld  wHh  nmy  tun  timt 
it  h  a  very  ancient  specimen  of  Asiatic  money. 
Its  weuht  is  248^  £nglith  grains,  or  allowing 
iv  tiw  kne  ttf  weight  hj  wear,  ahoirt  Aat  ef  the 
Atlie  tetndndnD,  which  was  twice  the  weight  of 
the  atatcb  This,  therefore  would  be  a  double 
■Mcr.  (BSdch,  Le.)  At  all  eTents,  ui  the  ab> 
•enco  of  cortxin  spcrinirns  of  the  Lydian  stater 
and  of  an  exprc&s  st:uenient  of  its  value,  we  may 
■qipose  from  the  very  silence  of  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, th.-it  it  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
•later  wiiich  was  afterwards  current  in  Greece  ; 
and  windk  was  aqval  «i  trdyki  to  two  drachmae, 
and  M  va/w  to  twenty.  (Hesych.  ».  v.  Xputrov^ ; 
Pollux,  iv.  173  ;  Uarpoaation,  f.r.  Aopcuc^t.) 


MaCSDONIAN  StATKH.     BRlTl.<iII  M'JSKUU. 

The  following  were  the  nrindiial  Greek  staters: 
I.  The  Attie  slater,  which  nas  heen  spoken  of  tm> 

der  A  crvm.  The  weights  of  the  coins  there men- 
tiooed  ore  132-3, 132*7, 132-6,  and  133*75  gtains, 
the  STcragt?  of  whieh  is  182*^875  grains,  which 

only  falls  slMrt  of  tlie  wcij^ht  nf  the  Attic  didrachni 
br  a  little  more  than  half  a  grain.  [Drachma.] 
The  gold  ef  the  Attie  coins  is  nraaricably  pure. 

2L  The  8t.itor  of  Cyriciis  was  cnnmon  in  Greece, 
eq^ecially  at  Athens.  We  loam  from  Demosthenes 
(m fftem.  pk914)  that  at  a  paitienhr  period  (a 
little  after  B.C  S35)  this  stater  passed  on  the  Bos- 
porus for  28  Attic  drachmae,  which,  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  then  value  of  the  daricus  [Daricus], 
wotild  give  for  its  weight  about  180  grains.  Se- 
veral Cyziccnc  staters  exist,  but  none  of  them 
come  up  to  this  weight  Hence  we  tmy  condude 
that  the  price  of  gold  on  the  Bosporus  was  at  that 
time  unusually  high.  Some  of  the  existing  coins 
f^tn  160  grains,  and  others  not  more  than  120,  for 
the  woight  of  the  Cyiicene  stater  ;  hut,  allowing 
for  debasement  in  the  minting,  and  fur  subse- 
quent wear,  we  may  perhaps  tadce  180  grains  for 
BtH>ut  its  true  value,  and  if  so,  it  belongs  to  the 
Euboic  standard.  Its  value,  calculated  from  the 
number  of  dnchnae  it  paned  for,  woold  bo  U. 
it.  9d. 

S.  The  Stater  of  I^mpsacus  is  mentioned  in  an 
Attic  inscription  of  a  c.  434.  Several  gold  coins 
of  Lampsacus  are  extant ;  they  may  be  known  by 
the  impression  of  a  sea-horse  upon  them.  There 
are  two  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  weight  of 
ahoat  12d  gnuu,  which  is  just  that  of  the  daricus. 
The  weighta  of  the  Lanpoaeeno  staters  are  very 
unrqii.il  ;  ami  lt(^th  Lampsncns  and  Cyzicus  appear 
to  have  bad  gold  coins  which  were  multiples  of 
ttfltesnt  standards.  It  ii  not  iavnibable*  that 
Iho  BDhoTc  and  Attic  staadaida  ousted  ttigelher 
at  {base  pimrs- 

4.  The  staler  of  Fhoeaea  is  mentioned  hy  Thv- 
cydidcs  (iv.  52)  and  Demostliones  (in  li-jeot.  p. 
1018)  as  in  circulation  in  their  times.  Sestiui 


gives  several  of  these,  the  bug<^t  of  which,  stamped 
with  a  weighs  288*49  English  grains.  Thb  M  n 
double  stater,  giving  a  single  one  of  127*71  grains, 
or  6  grains  less  than  the  Attic,  and  it  seems  to 
fbOow  the  slandaid  of  the  itoAeoB.  Most  of  the 
others  arc  thirds  of  the  statvr,  and  of  a  lighter 
comparative  weight.  There  was  also  at  Athens  a 
Phecaean  coin  called  limr,  and  its  half  ^Msrror, 
and  Hfsychius  (».  r.  fimj)  mcntinns  the  twrTj, 
rptTT;,  and  Tcrd^m;,  as  coins  of  gold  or  silver  or 
copper.    Respecting  these  corns,  see  HncTB. 

5.  The  stater  of  Macedonia  was  coined  by 
Philip  II.  and  Alexander  the  Great  after  the 
standard  of  the  Attic  dldrachm,  and  of  very  Bno 
gold.  Under  those  princes  it  came  into  general 
circulation  in  Greece  and  throi^out  the  hiacedo- 
nianenpim.  The estntapooinMnfef this ooinoge 

are  very  numerous. 

Mr.  Hussey  gives  the  following  report  of  an  assay 
which  was  nmda  fi»  him  of  ft  stater  of  Aleiander. 

Gold    Ilea.  9dwts.  6gnL 
Silver      «        »      18  „ 
AU«7  0 

The  silver  is  an  accidental  admiztare,  or,  rf  known 

to  be  present,  wns  not  allowed  for,  so  tliat  this 
coin  may  be  reckoned  at  133  grains  of  hue  gold. 
Our  serers^  after  dodvetioff  the  alW,  osntainB 
1 13*13  gnins  of  fine  gdd.  Tnerefon  the  Maeedo- 
133 

nian  stater  m         of  the  English  sovereign,  or 

I/.  3s.  C}d.  0"C72  furthing.  The  average  is  however 
a  little  below  this  stater,  but  not  more  so  than  is 
doe  to  wear.  The  stater  of  Philip  was  very  re- 
contly  current  in  Or.  ecc  at  the  value  of  about  25 
shillings.  This  standard  was  preserved,  or  very 
nearly  so,  under  Iho  later  Maeodoniaa  ^sSamt  «<Dd 
was  adopted  by  other  state%  at  EpifU%  Xstolia, 
Acamania,  and  Syracuse^ 

Besides  the  staters  noticed  above,  most  of  the 
cities  of  Ionia  had  gold  coins,  but  their  v.alue  is 
very  doubtful.  There  are  specimens  in  existence 
from  Chiee,  Teoa,  Colophon,  Sm}rma,  Ephcfns,and 
many  other  places.  Samos,  Siphnus,  Thaso?*,  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  Cyrcne  bad  gold  money 
at  an  early  period. 

Pollux  mentions  a  Corinthian  stater  ns  nscd  in 
Sicily  which  be  cailis  StKoXirpos  (rrar^p,  and  makes 
equal  to  10  Aeginetan  obols.  (Peliax,  Iv.  174,  ix. 
80.)  The  explanation  of  this  statement  is  very 
difticult,  and  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
disputed  question  whetlu  r  the  Corinthian  money 
followed  the  .\ttic  or  the  Aeginetan  standard. 
[See  NuMMUs,  p.  8 12, a.] 

In  calculating  the  value  of  the  stater  in  oar 
money,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Thus  the  stater  of  Alexander,  which  we 
have  valued,  according  to  the  present  worth  of 
gold,  at  \L  St.  6</.,  passed  for  twenty  drachmae, 
which,  according  to  the  present  value  of  silver,  were 
worth  only  ItJ*.  .3*/.  lUit  the  former  givis  the 
better  idea  of  the  w  rth  of  the  stater,  the  differ- 
ence arising  from  tlio  gri  uter  valve  of  silver  ia  an- 
cient times  tlian  now.  [Argrntl'm.] 

Besides  the  stater  itseU^  there  were,  as  appears 
froim  the  above  nmarfcs,  double  staters,  ana  the 
halves  (y^ixpucovSy  ■^/xt<7TaT^p«i),  quarters,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths  of  the  stater.  The  coins  of 
the  last  fbnr  denominations  are,  however,  mnch  less 
common  than  the  single,  double,  and  half  su-iters. 

The  term  ararfip^  in  later  times,  was  applied  to 
8  T 
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Ibt  ulm  Utniinciiui,  but  whether  it  wu  to  used 

It  WM  aUo  oied  in  rtferencn  to  weight, 
nmtf  lik*th*B«brew«MirMMl  tk«  UtinyMwdo, 

in  a  genonil  tcr.uy.  TIk-  Min  a  (Pollm,  \x.  C)  aiid 
Um  bieiiua  Ut&a  C^oMoz,  it.  24  j,  are  both  calieil 


Bikkh.) 
8TATBRA, 


;  Warm  ; 
[Libra  ;  Tru- 


biATI  DIES.  IDam,  p.  40d,  b.] 
8TATIO^B&   (CAtTRjk,  p.  250,  b.] 
STATIO  NBS  FISCL    The  Fiacca  wm«  di- 
Ttded  into  varioui  departmcntJi,  called  Statwnc*, 
artmrding  to  th«  different  tTTenuet  belonging  to  it. 
(Cod.  4.  tit        i.  1  ;  10.  tit.  5.  1. 1.)    Thm  we 
rrad  of  a  HtMtio  XX.  henditatium  (Orelli,  Immr. 
n.  3332),  a  Statio  llendUatimm  (Orelli,  n.  3207  ; 
Gntcr,  |k451,  ilS)  ;  a5/a/toil«MMHM.  (Ot^li, 
n.  4107,  4420.)    See  Waliai^  Omek,  dm 
JledU*,  i  314.  24  ed. 
STATIO'NBS  MUNiaPIOlfcUll  [Qi 

CONTASia] 

STATOR,  »  public  sorvaut,  vkho  attended  on 
CIm  Ronu  aagistrntes  in  the  proviuccA.  The 
SMton's  scrm  to  liuvf  derived  tnclr  nair.e  from 
Bia tiding  by  the  ftidc  oi  the  luogiiUalo,  aud  tkui 
bfinf  at  hliiid  to  execute  all  bt«  commandi ;  tbejr 
app'nr  tn  harp  Im-oii  chiefly  etnploV'Hl  in  canying 
klU-'ft  and  mctvigcs.  (Cic  ad  lam.  iL  1 7,  1 9, 
X.21  ;  Dig.  4.  til.  6.  •.10.)  Alexander  Severua 
f  thi'  Tisc  of  ttatoret  in  tho  pruvinct  *,  and 
commanded  that  their  dutl^  should  be  dtschaxsed 
bjtoMien.   (Dlg.4.  tit.6L    10  j  Lm|>rid.  jlw. 

STATU  LIBEa  IManomirsio.] 
STATUA'RI  A  ARS  it  m  iu  proper  «ente  dw 

art  of  makiri^  statue*  or  hii«.t.i,  whi-thor  tlu  y  con- 
•iat  of  atone  or  metal  or  otber  materials,  and 
inclttdea  tlia  wt  «f  naking  tlw  vMiovtt  kinds  of 
n  li<'f»  (.ilto,  batto«  niid  m<  z/.o  relievo).  The  nn- 
ci«nt»,  accuiUnued  to  trace  ail  their  arU  and 
•dencM  to  a  angle  penun,  who  was  g<Mi<  ndly  be- 
lieved to  hare  been  led  to  his  ditcovery  by  some 
accidental  circumstance,  relate  several  stories  to 
accottnt  for  the  origiti  and  discovery  of  the  arts  of 
ptinlinf  and  ataiRary.  (Plin.  //.  A'  xxzr.  5  and 
43  ;  compare  QuiatiL  z.  2.  §  7.)  But  arts  tuch  as 
these  cannot,  like  those  which  are  the  uecctMory 
mult  of  particniar  local  drcmnstances,  or  are  in 
their  oriciii  of  n  cnmpHcated  nat'tn',  fi*titrned  to 
any  puitii^uhir  iiiitioii  or  to  any  ^^arlicular  iudi- 
iridw:  tiiey  --pniig  up  naturally  in  all  countries, 
and  take  tlieir  origin  alike  everywhere  in  the 
imitativt:  faculty  of  man.  It  \%,  therefore,  idle  talk 
wll«D  modem  writers  gravely  Mpcdt  the  stories 
nVimiit  t!ie  invention  of  Rciilpture  or  painting,  or 
aMign  the  inveulioii  of  euher  of  them  to  the 
^ypiiant  or  «ny  other  nation.  These  arts  in  their 
infant  dtate  existed  among  the  Gk  -  V  s  from  titne 
immemorial,  and  if  there  are  any  refiemblances 
between  the  eorileat  worica  of  Giccin  vt  and  tboee 
of  Fi'vpt,  we  have  still  no  right  to  infer  that  the 
Gre«k»  learnt  them  from  the  &jgrptiana,  and  we 
might  as  well  aaoert  that  llie  OraeSt  learnt  tlieirarts 
from  the  Gauls  or  from  the  Siamese,  for  the  works 
of  thcM  nations  too  resemble  those  of  early  Greece. 
An  art  in  its  primitive  stats  mmifeots  itself  n^Iy 
in  tliesamenuuicrin«U|ivlaortli«  w«tU.  Bol 


V,  Lat  is 


of  real  iBtefe»t 


»  to 


kikow  tW 
throu^  vUeh  eMavx,  st^  to  «ee  «  m 

Init  kes  apfu^priate  term,  sctilpttrse,  Dccaaie  k 
pre~emiiiently  <iie  art  of  the  Ot«dca,  tba&  ta 
th»  day  ne  etW  aadsa  kas  m«di»e<d  ills  tlst 
can  compete  with  them,  ar.d  Uuat  all  looik  i^tm  ibr 
Greeks  as  the  great  mastcn  and  niockk  iiir  ati 
age*.  WiBckslBBmi  kaa  poinled  eeH  ifcsn  yesl 
causes,  vii.  their  innate  genias  their  rcIl;ri'T;,  ai : 
their  sodal  and  political  inabtntioiio  ;  aal  tLsft 
three  points,  if  necwately  exaasiBed,  «3  eslnif 
be  found  to  have  singularly  co-operated  in  infc^j 

the  Greek  aniitowbattksjwece.  Tko*  iaaaMte 
paint  esMaatsd  with  the  origin  ef  Qmam.  sca^pisa 
which  appears  to  have  led  some  modem  wriim  a> 
form  erroneous  opinions.    The  peculasr  fson  of  t^ 
Hcnuae  [Hsrmar]  ha  |pvea  rise  to  the  kfief 
that  in  the  earliest  statues  the  bead  only  (kmti 
was  represented,  and  that  the  rcsnainisf  part  oc 
the  body  was  expressed  by  a  tinaple  piUar  or 
This  view  is  conttary  to  Mtare  as  well  as  to  kjs> 
tury,  for  neither  a  nation  nor  a  child  (which  iatkis 
CAM?  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  repreacntatire  & 
nation  in  its  in£sncy),  when  they  begin  to  exmiie 
their  imitative  faculty,  will   rest  s^i:i;*fi  vixk. 
forming  the  n:ere  he&A  of  a  hutuan  being,  bat 
dearour  to  pr'nluos  the  whole  as  wdl  ■•  tkcf 
We  may  ad^i,  that  no  other  r.ati'in  prrs^^rts 
a  phenomcaon  in  the  eariicst  hi&ujy  of  in  an*. 
The  Hermae,  therefore,  caiiiict  have  arisen  fraa.  v 
inc.-ifialiility  of  forming  a  «  hi'lc  hum^ui  f  ;:cr»,  Th*y 
appear  rather  to  point  to  the  time  when  the  GntlU 
U^m  to  lepieaat  their  gods  in  a  knBnn  htm.  T» 
girr  to  a  god  the  entire  form  of  a  man  VT»ld  bavt 
been  irreverent,  whereas  the  head  was  hcccsskt, 
and  at  the  eaae  time  soffidcnt,  to  unmat  hn 


aA  a  distinct  individual  being  aikd  e: 
spiritual  and  thinkix^  powers.  The  pcocas  d 
himaiiitiBg  the  foda  onut  kaire  keen  pMssM 
by  the  custom  of  nprest-nting  tliem  in  i.n.iaiaral 
fonas,  or  such  as  were  partly  human  afid  partly 
aaimaL   The  earliest  imagae  of  the  gods  were  pan 

ininges  (not  the  goJs  theiu*^-! ^ es),  aiid  tnt^rnitd  to 
express  some  thought  or  idea :  now  as  the  nstsnt 
t'.^ure  of  nan  b  only  expi«Mavn  af  ttml^  Ae 
significant  parts  of  two  or  more  bemgi  were  pet 
together  to  szpress  the  idea  which  men  had  farnd 
of  their  godn  Such  monstrous  figoies  wets  i»- 
Liined  as  representations  of  some  goda  dfiWR  ti  As 
latent  times.  As  instances  of  this  we  aav  v»ar 
tion  GLaucus  with  the  tail  of  a  fish  (Philostr./oBS. 
iL  15X  the  Arcadian  Pan  with  goat's  feet  (BiiC 
Mv'h<^>.  fi,f'lrr*K  v..  p.  IGl,  &r  V,  and  the  Uearts: 
of  i'lugaleia  wiiii  itie  head  aiid  m.mc  of  a  hooe* 
(Pans.  viii.  42.  §  8.^  Homer's  silence  en  ssdi 
c^nr.priund  representations  of  the  gods  is  no  jftMi 
mat  iltvy  did  not  ezist  in  early  times. 

Before  proceeding  to  eowMcr  atalaaiy  ii 
several  stages  of  developement,  it  is  recesssn'  > 
make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  tbe 
materials  used  by  the  Greeks  in  dits  art    On  thr 
whole  it  ir.ny  be  said  that  there  is  no  maliT-"-' 
applicable  to  statoarr  which  was  not  «sed 
the  Oiecka.    Ae  iq^  ologr  b  capakle  af  kdv 
shaped  withoTit  d"*?!!  nhy  into  any  form,  xsd  ii 
easily  dried  either  by  being  exposed  to  the  san  of 
by  being  baked,  we  mty  eeiuider  tUs  tBhstaast  is 
have  been  the  e.irliest  material  of  which  fcnm 
were  made.    We  hare  a  tnoe  of  this  in  the  »tc»:.r, 
that  2eaa,  in  ku  anger  nl  naMkcto  kating  statin 
Ike  fin^  Mdend  Hepkaarti  to  to  ftndsia  d 
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enrtTi  moist'-ned  vvith  frars.  (Ili^^inr!.  Tfjrorjon. 
671«&c.i  Stob.  ibicTM.  1.)  The  OMue  pUsttc  art 
(4  «%MTtfnO«  by  wUA  tht  Mdsnts  Bometime* 
de«itrnatp  the  art  nf  Ftatuary,  properly  f.ipnitif^  to 
form  or  abape  a  thing  of  day.  Bat  notwithstand* 
IIm  grwt  CmUI^  of  making  figure*  of  clay, 
they  are  not  often  mentioned  in  the  early  ncr  3  of 
Greece,  while  in  Italy  the  Dii  fUiila  (vtiAivoi 
^#of)  were  very  cenmw  bom  tlit  earliest  timet. 
C!nv  figiTpe*,  however,  never  f.-U  into  rlisuso  en- 
tirely, and  in  later  times  we  liud  not  only  statues 
of  clay,  but  the  pediments  in  amall  or  rural  templet 
frequently  contained  the  ino«t  beautiful  relied  in 
clay,  which  were  eopiet  of  the  roorble  reliefi  of 
kiyer  temples.  WImi  Pliny  (II.N.  zxzv.  43) 
■pwiks  of  Rhoeciu  and  Theoaorut  of  Samot  at  the 
SBTentort  of  the  pkutice^  he  teemi  to  labour  under 
a  mistake  and  to  confound  the  art  of  working  in 
dnj  with  that  of  cutting  in  mttal,  as  ia  kter 
time*  A«  iMter  «f  thai*  two  aMi  was  conuMnljr 
called  plastice.  SoBa  andsBt  £gai«a  of  day  are 
aiillpmerved. 

Tm  second  aHKtorial  was  wmmI,  and  figoTCO  nado 


of  wood  were  called  ^oava,  from  {/w,  "  polish  "  or 
**  car»e."   Various  kinds  of  wood  were  used  in 

el  eak,  oedar,  cypress. 


atatoary ;  wo  find 

tycnroore,  pine,  fig,  box,  and  cVnrr.  Tt  ^\as  cfuctl', 
used  for  makii^  images  of  the  gods,  and  pruliably 
more  on  aeeoont  of  tbo  fiwOity  of  working  in  it, 
th.-in  f-if  any  other  reason.  It  shnjild,  hri';\-fYrr,  br 
reutoxked,  that  partictilar  kinds  ot  wood  were  UM'd 
la  awke  the  images  of  particular  deitieo:  tbut  the 
itatties  of  DionysutL,  the  god  of  figs,  were  made  of 
fig- wood.  The  use  of  wood  for  statues  of  the 
goda  eon  tinned  to  tlie  latest  times ;  but  atatuet  of 
men.  ai,  f»<r  eiampli*.  snmf  of  the  victor<;  in  the 
public  games,  were  liKewise  made  of  wood  at  a 
time  when  the  Oreekt  were  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  working  in  stone  and  metal, 

SUme  was  little  used  in  statuary  during  the 
early  ages  of  GrMoe,  though  it  was  not  altogether 
unknown,  as  wo  nsj  &om  the  relief  on  the 
Lion-gate  of  Myeonae.  In  Italy,  where  the  soft 
peperino  afibrded  an  easy  material  for  working, 

BtoDO  'NPP'*'*  (°  ^^'"^  ^  earlier 

period  and  mere  eonmuml  j  than  hi  Chvoeo.  But  in 

the  historiciil  times  the  Greeks  utf  il  all  the  principal 
Tarieties  of  marble  for  their  statues ;  the  most  ce- 
kbimted  kJads  of  whidi  wore  tiio  naiUeo  of  Pteos 
and  of  Mount  Pentelicns^  b«th  of  which  were  of  a 
white  colour.  Different  kinds  of  marble  and  of 
dillevnit  ookmn  won  aometiineo  mod  in  ono  and 
the  tame  statue,  in  wUdl  Caao  tha  Wodt  b  called 
Polylithic  statuary. 

Jironze  (xdA«o»,  Mt),  ijftwr,  and  guild  were  used 
p'-  .fi  -  Iv  in  the  state  of  society  described  in  the 
Homeric  poeiiis,  which  ia  a  sufficient  proof  that 
woilt*  of  art  in  these  metals  were  not  altogether 
unknown  in  those  limes.  At  that  period,  however, 
and  iong  after,  the  works  executed  in  metal  were 
nado  bj  Beans  of  the  hammer,  and  the  different 
pieces  were  joinrr!  tnc'  thcr  by  pins,  rivets,  cramps, 
or  other  nicchauicai  ik&tcnings,  and,  as  the  art 
advueodt  fa^  a  kind  of  glue,  cement,  or  solder. 
Iron  came  into  use  much  later,  and  the  art  of 
casting  both  bronse  and  iron  is  aaeribod  to  Rhoocus 
and  to  Theodorut  of  Samoi.  (Paoa.  x.  S8.  1 8  ) 

[AU  ;  MlTALLUM.] 

Ivory  came  into  nte  at  a  ktw  period  tban  any 

of  the  before-mentioned  materials,  and  t'i< n 
higbJjr  Tallied  both  fnr  ita  beauty  and  xahty.  In 
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iti  application  to  ttaluary,  ivory  was  gcncmJly 
combined  with  gold,  and  was  used  for  th«  parts  r»> 
presenting  tho  iaifa.  WindcobaMiB  kaa  cakdWoi 
that  about  one  hundred  statMt  of  ttda  kind  an 
meotiooed  by  the  ancients. 

The  hiUfliy  of  ancient  art,  and  of  atatMijia 
portieBlai^      ka  dividid  into  fiva  pctioda. 

L  As<  P»fodt/hm  A$  tarliMi  timm  US  ofaaf 

OX  50,  or  580  &  c. 

1  iio  real  history  of  the  arts  is  preceded  by  a 
period  of  a  ptuely  mythical  character,  which  tra- 
dition has  peopled  with  divine  artists  nnr!  most 
extraordinary  productions.  Three  kinds  ol  artists, 
howoTer,  may  be  distinguished  in  this  vytirfoal 
period :  the  first  consists  of  gods  and  daemons,  such 
as  Athena,  Hephaestus,  the  Phrygian  or  Dardanian 
Dactyli,  and  the  Cabiri.  The  second  contains 
vbolo  tribes  of  men  diotiqgaiahod  from  others  by 
the  mystoriotts  passessioM  of  superior  skill  in  the 
practice  of  the  arts,  such  as  the  Telchines  and  the 
Lvcian  Cydopoik  The  third  consists  of  indiTiduals 
who  m  indood  deaeriliad  a*  human  bemgs,  but  yet 


'1  ;i:ir 


more  than  personifications  of  particular 
branches  of  art,  or  the  representatives  of  families 
of  artisto.  Of  tiio  latter  the  most  eeMnatod  Ja 

Aji'Vi/rw,  whose  name  indicates  nothing  but  a 
smith,  or  an  artist  in  general,  and  who  is  himself 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  a  nomeraus  finnily  of 
nrtist-:  (Daedaliils),  which  can  be  traced  fhrni  the 
time  oi  Homer  to  that  of  Plato,  for  even  Socrates 
it  tmd  to  ham  boon  a  descendant  of  this  family. 
Tt  is,  however,  very  probable  that,  in  Homer, 
Daedaius  it  merely  an  epithet  of  the  god  Hephaes- 
tus. (See  Did,  of  Biog.  t.  r.)  He  was  believed 
to  be  an  Athenian,  h\\\  rrffc  fi'?,o  rlaimed  the 
honour  of  being  Liai  imtivu  country.  The  stories 
respeedqg  him  are  more  like  allegorical  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  the  arts  than  anything  else.  Ho 
was  principally  renowned  in  antiquity  for  his  {<$aya, 
and  several  parts  of  Greece,  as  Boeotia,  Attica, 
Crete,  and  even  Libya  in  later  times,  were  believed 
to  possess  specimens  of  his  workmanship.  (Paus. 
vii.  5,  ix.  40.  §  2,  i.  10.  §  5  ;  Scylax,  p. 53,  ed. 
Hudsk)  Numerous  inventions  al«>o,  ospedally  of 
instrument*  used  in  carving  wood,  are  aseribed  to 
him.  lie  is  said  to  have  made  hi<<  bUti:i-»  walking, 
which  appean  to  mean  that  before  hit  time  human 
figures  wore  represented  with  their  legs  dooe  to* 
gcther,  and  that  in  his  statues  the  Ic^s  \\  1  ra  sepa- 
rated, which  was  at  once  a  great  step  forward,  as 
it  imparted  greater  lilii  and  activity  to  a  figunk 
Smilis  (from  ff^'M,  a  carving-knife)  exercised  his 
art  in  Samos  Aegina,  and  other  places,  and  some 
nnaikahlo  works  were  attributed  to  him.  (Miiller, 
Aeginel.  p.  97.)  Endoeu*  of  Athens  is  called  a 
disciole  of  Daedalus.  Various  works  were  attri- 
botoa  to  him  by  the  ancients.  One  among  them 
wBs  n  coliT  sal  \6avov  of  Athena  Polias  in  a  temple 
at  Eryihrae  in  Ionia.  She  was  represented  sitting 
upon  a  dpifoSt  holding  a  »|  ii  dle  in  her  hand,  and 
with  a  w6\os  on  her  head.  Pausanias  (vii.  6.  §  4) 
saw  this  {ooyor  himself.  (See  DieL  of  Biog.  «.  er. 
Daedalus,  Endoeut,  Smilit,} 

According  to  tho  popular  traditions  of  Greece, 
there  was  no  period  in  which  the  gods  were  not 
represented  in  some  form  or  other,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  thai  for  a  long  timo  than  existed  no  other 
statues  in  Oreeeo,  tmm  diooo  of  the  gods ;  a  statue 
of  a  roan  appears  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  a 
thing  unheard  of  in  Groeco.  Tbo  earliest  npre- 
9t  S 
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•Mlirtfaw  •f  Uie  goda,  bon-eTpr,  twm  %gr  no  neuit 

rrgmfded  M  the  {f^l*  th<»m<»«"!rpB  nr  rvm  imTtj^ 
of  them,  bol  only  mi,  •jnabuU  ot  thfir  presence ; 
•ni  m  tfbo  hm^imAm  of  •  fAoos  priniitfTe  age 
•JiK**  not  mjnirp  much  to  be  mnind«'d  of  the  prr- 
•eoce  of  tbo  deity,  the  linmlett  tymboie  were 
0— etfaiei  nfldMit  lo  HodM*  thfe  Ael.  Homo 
w«  find  that  ill  many  pWe*  the  preftetice  of  a  god 
WW  indicated  bv  the  uinptett  and  mott  shape- 
Im*  fyinbole,  aodi  miAmvn  Uodct  of  atone  (xi- 
99*  i,noi,  Pnus.  ix.  27.  ?  1,  3.'.  §  1,  vil.  _>1 
I  3),  aod  by  Moaple  piUan  or  pieoea  of  wood. 
(PftM.  viL  ^  §  3.;  Ckn.  Ales:  mpem,  i.  ^418, 
and  p.  34n,  fd.  Sylbuig;  Docana  and  Dasdala.) 
Many  loch  lymbolie  rtpreacntationa  of  goda  were 
held  in  the  graUett  etteem,  eren  in  the  historical 
■fta,  aa  tocrad  inkoritancea  of  hmm  tiWBa,  and 
miuiined  th»»  conTpntinnal  n»prr«entatimis  of  the 
mod»  notwithataudiiig  the  progrvM  which  thr  arts 
liad  made.  Tbe  ireneral  name  for  a  n-pn-M>ntation 
f'f  a  ;jim1  not  rnn<5t>:!tip  of  such  n  nulo  bynbol  waa 
&yaA^.    { liuhiikeu,  u<i  Tim.  p.  U.) 

In  the  Homeric  poem*,  althotigh  the  thield  of 
Arhill-Ji,  thi-  :\ut]   silver  dn^  which  kept 

trutch  at  tbe  paiacf  of  Alctnnua,  and  othor  aimiUr 
tbtntr*  ttmr  be  pare  fictiona,  diera 
trarr-!;  nf  thr  r\isti'iii:r  of  Ht.'ifiics  itf  the  pf^is  ;  l>iit  j 
it  wotild  tevm  that,  as  the  ideoa  of  tbe  gods  were 
ypt  gignnUe  and  attdefined,  Uie  upteaimotioiia  of 
•evrnil  Mi;><'rhiiiiian  Winpn  were  in  m>  r.il  !itcd  to 
inspire  awe  than  to  dispUiy  any  artistic  beaaty. 
(//.  zi.  S6,  Ac:  Hemoi  StmL  Htn.  Ui,  156, 
248,  kc.)  This  wna  however  not  always  the  case. 
Tefnpl'*t  are  menlioMfd  in  spTeral  places  (/t  L  99, 
TiL  il3,  Aic),  and  temples  pretuppote  the  oxiotonce 
of  loprcoentations  of  too  gods.  A  statoe  of  Athena 
Is  n)(*nt!oned  at  Ilion,  up<iin  nlio**'  kneps  the  queen 
plares  a  magnificent  peplus.  (//.  vL  ^2  ;  cofflp. 
273.)  The  BtAtif  tliiiii  appears  to  hare  hosn  in  a 
i^iltlii^  p'Mitiini  lik<»  the  8tr\tnM  nf  A th«*nR  amnni;  ' 
the  luitiauii  ni  irftu-nl,  (btmU  xiii.  p.  'JUL)  The 
Osistence  of  n  oUttiie  of  Apollo  mii«t  bo  inlcRed 
fr«ni  Iliad  i.  'JH,  for  the  eriuaa  Sttolo  c\n  only 
ni4'»n  the  wrealli  or  diadem  with  which  bis  sutuc 
itself  ofted  to  bo  adonwd.  Tkia  statoe  roost  more- 
nrpf  hivo  rp|  r-  «'"rjed  mrrrini;  a  how,  for  at- 
tributes like  dfyv^a^os  could  have  no  meaning 
unless  they  nfemd  to  oomotUnf  osiating  and 
Well-known.  Other  proofs  of  representations  of 
the  gods  in  human  form  may  be  found  in  Iliad  u. 
478.  fta  uL  80€t  Ac.  Tbeaa  itatnea  were  nn- 
doubti'dly  all  iiaya^  and.  as  wc  ninsl  iiifrr  from  the 
oxpressions  of  Hooier,  were  far  more  perCect  than 
they  Bi«  add  ta  havo  boon  previonily  to  tho  time 
of  Dacdnlus.  A  work  still  extant,  which  is  cer- 
tainly as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer,  if  not  mnch 
older,  is  the  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  of  Myoe- 
naa,  wpioaenting  two  lions  standing  on  their  hind 
legs,  with  a  sort  f  f  ftilliif  between  them.  (Pans  iL 
16.  §  4}  Sir  W.  (ji-il,  Aripl.  pi.  8  — 10;  Gdttling 
in  tho  Wiemitch,  Mm.  1841.  part  2:  wood-cut 
under  Mi:ri;r.)  The*e  facts  justify  m  in  f.np- 
posing  that,  at  the  time  of  Homer,  the  (irrfk&,  hut 
mon  oipodally  tho  lonhuia  of  Atia  Minor,  had 
made  grf-at  pmpro^s  in  sculpture.  The  lonians 
appear  lo  have  been  far  in  advance  of  the  (ireek* 
of  the  mother-country.  The  cauie  of  this  must 
prolalily  be  sought  in  the  influence  which  sonic  of 
thf  nations  of  western  A  sin,  such  as  the  Lydians, 
Lycians,  and  Phoenicians,  hod  upon  the  Ionian 
colottiata»  for  that  those  nations  oaeellod  the  OieolKB 
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in  Tariottt  tanehca  of  An  Hta  io  afamdaatly  at> 

tested  by  ntuueroos  passa^s  in  i\t!:  Hweac 
poeoM.  We  most  not  however  attribute  toe  aiach 
tatUaftvqgn  indaenGe,for  there  were  Baayoi^ 
causes  at  n-^rk  besides,  br  which  liie  Gi'ri  cole- 
nies,  not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  bicilj  and  Italy  aiiaw 
«CM  oaniad  ftnmd  in  ndtiw  of  lk>  asdnf- 

country.    The  ancient  coin*  of  the  Ttaiian  Gr'^v^ 
too  ate  much  more  beantifal  and  show  more  isdi- 
vidnatily  than  tiMMo  of  Ghiooeo  proper;  wo  alas 
'  find  that  I^'.irchus  of  Rhecuini  camr"  t»>  Spnra 
a  Tonr  oadj  period,  and  fiocsied  there  the  ear- 
fieel  bwae  etatno  <f  Zom«  wfadi  cenoHtod  sf 
aeveral  pteoes  nailed  together.  C^ana.  iiL  17.  S  6  ) 
About  the  same  time,  as  eome  think,  QitiadaB  of 
Sparta  made  a  brooxe  atatae  of  Athena.  (Paes. 
iii.  17. 1  13.)    There  is,  however,  rery  great  a»> 
certainty  respectinar  the  true  dAlfS  of  the>e  HLrfVi. 
(See  JhrL  '</  Ih^tcj.    a.  rr,  O'ltivi^ts^  Lcanj^) 
Another  groat  work  in  bronse  br  l''iig:ing  to  tlw 
period  is  th<*  colosvi]  statue  of  Zrus  vrfich  V3t 
dedicated  at  Ulympia  by  Cvpseius  or  PerUcder  rf 
Corinth,  and  for  whidi  tikR  wealthy  Conntiuac) 
were  obliged  to  sacrifice  «  crmnidemhle  port  of  their 
property.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.        378 ;  Phot,  and  StuL 
s.  e.  Ki4«Ailhiv.)  Aboat  650  n.c  Ifyf—  of  SLjan 
^ -flinvd  two  ddXafiai  of  bronae  at Olrmpo.  *t>-h 
wero  stiU  there  in  the  days  of  paamamt  (n,  IB. 
§2X 

The  time  which  elap^'d  Wfwefn  the  cc-rr r»->3ation 
of  the  Homeric  poena  and  tbe  Imiiminji  of  the 
fiftti  centoiy  befiiie  onrnm  may  be  tamwl  As 
age  of  discovery;  for  neariy  all  the  inreAtiaas. 
upon  the  application  of  which  th«>  developeexnt  of 
the  arts  is  dependent,  are  as&igue^d  to  this  period, 
which  may  at  the  same  time  be  regarded  as  the  fint 
historical  period  in  the  history  of  art.    0^:nLcm  '4 
Chios  or  Somos  is  said  to  have  ijuTcatr\i  ti.-  irt 
soldering  flMtal  (rtSi^v  KiWi^vts^  Herod.  I  351. 
The  two  artists  most  celebnitrd  for  their  di-oteiirt 
were  the  two  brothers  Tciecle»  aad  Ta^odams  ef 
Samoa,  about  the  time  of  Polycratea.    Tbe  laost 
important  of  their  inventions  wa*  thi*  art  of  caftisy 
tignres  of  metaL    It  is  a  sinruliur  cimuBataaei^ 
that  the  TOiy  two  artista  to  whom  thia  inecniiH 
is  ascribed,  are  said  to  hare  madt*  th^ir  studies  ia 
Egypt ;  and  the  carious  story  of  the  two  htothea 
esecnting  a  {^oror  of  tbe  Pythian  Apotts  in  meh 
niannrr,  tli  U  >v'i  i' ■  T.  Ipcles  made  the  cne  half  of 
the  statue  at  Dclos,  the  other  half  was  oHdc  by 
Theedonii  at  Epbeaoa,  and  that  wfccn  tho  two 
halves  were  put  tojietlier.  they  tiOied  as  acciuate-T 
as  if  the  whole  had  been  the  woric     odc  aitiat 
(Diodor.  L  96),  ku  been  dioaght  to  snpport  Ai 
Egyptian  tradition  tliat  these  artists  were  gmtJr 
assisted  in  the  exercise  of  their  art  by  what  tbey 
had  learnt  in  Egypt.    But,  in  the  first  place,  ti» 
whole  story  has  a  very  ftbtdoos  appearance,  Ml 
even  admitting  that  the  «rti§ts.  as  the  Errptiaaf 
us^rtcd,  had  actually  been  in  their  cOiistry,  n«- 
body  will  on  this  groiond  mniatain  that  they  \tar» 
their  art  there:  the  ntm<>*t  ther  cnnld  h-xre  Js'ST't 
might  have  been  some  mechanical  prace«se«:  the 
art  itself  must  be  vindicated  for  the  Greeks.  In 
the  second  place,  Telecles  and  Ttier>dnnu  are  called 
by  Diodorus  sons  of  Rhoecus,  and  Paonmias  him- 
self, who  waa  nnabk  to  dtaootier  a  facenie  work  of 
Thi-odontv  snw  at  Ephesns  a  bronze  sUtiie     n  't 
was  the  work  of  Rhoecus  (x.  3A,  §  3.)   iicnce  a-e 
have  tcnaonto  MippoaetbaiTdwIeiiBdThNdsna 
learnt  at  anj  me  the  art  of  auHi^  fnm 
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their  &iher,  and  not  in  n  foreign  country,  ne- 
specting  the  \anou9  accounts  of  these  two  artists 
and  tho  tine  at  which  they  lived,  see  the  Diet,  of 
Til<:^.  «.  »-r.    I'liiiV  f //. /V.  xxxT.  55)  aajs,  that 
jpa»4tAle«  called  the  art  of  modellijig  clay  the  mother 
«£  the  aft  of  catting  figures  in  metal  {tUdmina)^ 
and  this  puusage  hiis  been  eT|  laitH'd  as  if  Pasitrles 
siojit  to  say  that  in  •Saowm  the  fwmar  of  Uiese 
ute  ImhI  givtn  riaa  la  tha  Inter.  B«t  this  is  vm- 
nif  ?.t1r  ^vr-i:i^.  f^r  from  the  words  which  follow 
aa  tile  test  of  FUoy  it  is  dear  that  the  meaning 
ia,  timt  k9  vmmt  MCMitod  mqt  wwk  in 

r.urbW,  &c  wilhMt  pmiowlj  teloiig  ■ 

ia  clay. 

Statnaa  of  fodt  in  liakad  clay,  thongh  in  general 
more  twed  for  domestic  and  private  than  for  public 
worahip,  continaad  to  be  made  as  before.  Many 
specimens  of  small  dimensions  and  of  very  rude 
workmanship  hare  been  disco von>d  in  Attic  gr»v^. 
( See  Schol.  ad  Ari$lopA.  Av.  4d^.)  Ornaments  and 
reliefs  on  bouses,  porticoes,  and  temples  were  like- 

\i9  wry  commonly  mada  af  clay,  especially  at 
r.irinth  and  in  the  CenmcicML  (FanaiLSLii, 

i-  3.  S  i.) 

BepFeaentitiiins  of  the  gods  in  marble  an  naC 
in**ntioii» t!  in  !I  mrr.  rilthou^h  they  may  hare  ex- 
isted in  tiia  tunc,  oa  well  as  statues  of  wood,  which 
arv  likewise  not  expressly  mantiaBed.   MaiUa  ia 
fonnd  in  the  ancient  Thesaams  of  Oixhonicno*. 
Fliny  (//.  N,  uutvi  4.  s.  2)  calculates  that  works 
in  ■a>hln  wava  eascnted  by  Ifalaa  in  Chiaa  at  die 
b^w'inning  of  the  Olympiads;  and  almut  Ml.  50 
(580  B.  c).   IMpooiua  and  Scyilis  were  renowned 
fisr  their  worica  in  marble.  Tm  moat  aneient  ipe- 
cinien  of  a  marble  statue  was  seen  by  Pauvinias 
(L  43. 1  7}  in  the  market-place  of  Me«aca.  The 
work  consisted  of  two  figures,  CoioaMia  killing 
Poene.  There  are  still  extant  some  works  in  mar- 
ble which  may  with  certainty  ba  asoibad  to  ttia 
period  previous  to  OL  50. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  works 
produced  during  this  period,  we  have  to  mt»ntif»n 
the  cekbratcd  chest  of  CypswiuR  at  ( )lympia,  which 
FuMDias  saw  and  described  (iv.  1 7.  §  '2.  kc).  It 
belonged  perhaps  to  the  year  733  );.  i  .    The  chest 
was  oisde  of  cedar-wood,  which  was  thought  most 
danMe.  It  was  adorned  on  its  four  tidaa  and  on 
the  coyfT  with  figure*,  partly  in  ivory,  partly 
in  gold,  and  partly  in  the  cedar-wood  itaelf^  which 
ivpnssDted  vafiona  leenat  taken  frein  die  atones 
of  the  heroic  a)ji-«i.   Pausanias  does  not  exprr*»s  his 
(^naioa  as  to  their  artiatic  merits,  but  the  minute- 
MM  with  which  lie  daeeribea  them  la  a  nrffldent 
proof  that  he  did  not  consider  them  as  either 
in  design  or  execution*   Quatremiro  do  Quincy 
has  auempted  (in  hit  JwfSttr  dympien)  to  leatore 
thi«  cheat  and  -its  ornaments  from  the  description 
of  FaiiHUiias ;  but  the  restoration  is  so  egregiously 
bad,  that  on  eye  accustomed  to  the  contemplation 
of  fMHDM  wane  of  axt  abrinka  from  it  irith  dii- 
gnst 

liurin?  the  whole  of  this  period  we  scarcely 
hear  ^f  mj  statues  except  those  of  the  gods,  and 
ahliough  marble  and  bronze  began  to  be  exten- 
sireij  applied,  yet  wood  waa^nuch  more  generally 
ttiai  for  representallana  of  the  gods.  Thaia  alalnae 
were  painted  [PlCTURA,p.  905],and  in  most  cnses 
dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire.  The  general 
ihaiider  of  the  statues  prodoeed  in  the  earlier 
times  of  this  period  is  on  the  whole  the  same  a^ 
aBie^g  ether  nations  at  such  an  early  period.  The 
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style  In  which  they  are  executed  is  called  the 
utvlaic  or  the  /ucm4ic  style.  The  figures  are  stiff 
and  clumsy,  the  countenances  have  little  or  no  tii> 
divi  liiality,  the  eyes  long  and  small,  and  the  outer 
aiiglea  turned  a  little  upwards,  the  mouth,  which  is 
likewiia  dmwn  npwards  at  the  two  eonien,  haa  n 
smilinjt  appeamnce.  The  hair  is  carefully  ivnrked, 
but  has  a  stiff  wiry  appearance,  and  hangs  gene- 
rally down  in  ettaight  Hnee  whidi  an  cnried  at  tlia 
I'lul:-.  Till'  arni-i  hunt:  dnwn  the  sides  of  the  body, 
unless  the  tigure  carries  something  in  its  bandit 
The  drapery  is  iikewiae  eti^  and  tiie  folda  are  very 
symmetrical  and  worked  with  little  rejrnrd  to  na- 
ture. As  the  arts  during  this  period  were  chieriy 
employed  in  tlie  lertiee  of  religion,  they  could, 
notwithstanding  the  many  mechanical  discoveries 
of  the  time,  make  but  slow  progress  towards  the 
production  of  arts  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  for  in 
the  representation  of  the  gods  for  paUie  woiahip 
ancient  forms  hallowed  by  time  and  cimtnm  were  • 
retained  and  repeated  without  the  arii»t  Ix-ing  al- 
lowed, even  if  he  was  able  to  do  il^  to  depart  fiooi 
t<ip<?>'  forms  or  to  introduce  any  material  chanpe. 
Art  therefore  could  not  make  any  great  progress, 
until  it  wai  applied  to  purposes  in  which  the  ar* 
tist's  genius  ^*n9  not  rr«tr«ined  by  religious  custom, 
and  not  bound  to  couvctitional  forms.  Keligion, 
although  the  Ibelenng  mother  of  the  arts  in  ^eir 
infancy,  becam'^  n  trr^iotic  ri  -traint  when  they 
grew  up  to  manhood.  But  as  suou  as  other  spheres 
of  aetien  were  opened,  rriigion,  in  her  torn,  covid 
not  escapf!  from  ihi'  intlnence  of  the  advancement 
of  the  arts,  and  the  old  conventi<mai  forms  in  many 
places  gave  way  to  worica  of  loal  OMrit  and  gonial. 
Thi<i  great  and  impoftUt  chingO  tOOk  phwo  nbottt 
and  after  01.  50. 

II.  Seeomi  Period.  /r»m  OL  60  to  OL  75. 
(580— 4B0  B.C.) 

Thia  period,  althongh  comprising  no  more  than 
one  century,  developed  all  the  elemenia  which een^ 
hined  to  make  Grecian  art  what  it  became  during 
the  third  and  roost  flourishing  period  of  its  history. 
Greece  now  came  into  dose  contact  with  the  nar 
tions  of  thp>  Kn^t  n.i!  w  itli  Kgypt  ;  commerce  flou- 
rished nt  Lonnlli,  Aegtn.t,  ^,l^H)8,  Miletus, Phocaea, 
and  other  places  ;  gold  became  more  abundant  in 
(irpf'Cf  thrin  it  had  Wen  before,  and  the  tymnt% 
who  spranff  up  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  surround- 
ed tiiemaMves  with  splendour  and  nagnificenee, 
and  acted  fhf  patrons  rt"  ;\rt  tD  palliate  their  own 
usurpation.  But  all  these  were  only  external  in* 
toeneea,  and  eonld  not  Imvo  produced  a  nation  of 
artists  like  the  Tireeks.  Kpic  poetry  had  grathmlly 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  mor^  deiined 
ideao  of  their  godt  and  heroes,  while  philosophy 
l;<*gTin  I'l  111  ike  men  look  beyond  what  was  con\en- 
tional  and  traditionajry.  The  athletic  and  orclientic 
arts  attained  abovt  01  50  a  high  degree  of  tH-rfec* 
tion,  and  the  circumstance  that  about  the  same 
time  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  contests  at  the  grrat 
public  festivals  began  to  be  performed  naked,  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  artists  as  well  as  of  the 
public  to  nature,  and  rendered  thera  fiimiliar  with 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  huiuaa  body.  But  the 
indtalion  of  nature  waii  at  first  of  a  very  hard  and 
seven?  chnmcter,  and  the  influence  of  conventional 
fonns  still  iiclcd  in  many  coses  as  an  obstacle. 

The  number  of  artists  who  floorishcd  during 
this  period  is  truly  astonishing.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  close  connection  of  father  and  ton  among 
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tri'M*  %t  thn  rime,  and  that  intltvJdual 

aniiu  worked  fnc  au«l  •ocordtug  to  the  ilicutet  of 
their  own  gvnioi.  Bdl  tUi  ii  gwif  too  &r.  for  it 
•till  conlinurd  to  be  the  cooUDOn  pncticc  f- r  n  t^n 
to  b«  iiutxucted  by  hk  kt^r,  and  although  uas 
whriBB  if  wnOy  liytMiii  hj  the  tm  firnnr-^s, 
Vrt  on  itatOM  w  ^Tily  meet  with  the  term  wWf- 
But,  doBg  with  tbete  Clunihe*  of  anUta,  idiooli  now 
Immm  Mora  fiMnl,  Id  wydh  «ha  aita  wcct  taoght 

)  I  :1t!vate<l  accordinsr  to  certain  principle*  which 
wrre  or  became  tradttiooarT  in  each  a^ool  {  the 
■cMaltea  wmfM  mmMtg  el  th>  iffail  of 
•ate*  or  corporationA. 

The  lonians  of  A«ia  liinor  and  the  islanden  of 
tfce  Aegean,  wh*  hal  pwitieaely  been  In  miimm 
of  the  other  Oreeki  in  the  excrciso  of  the  fine  art*, 
hmi  their  Uat  flountbing  period  irom  OL  55  to  OL 
€3  538  B.C.).  Bat  tUa  Amt  period  ant 
kare  bern  one  of  the  greatest  aa  well  aa  one  of  the 
Boet  actire  and  prodoctire  of  namerona  coetlj 
werka  of  art  The  preaent*  which  Croeaoa  aent  to 
Del p III,  and  aome  of  which  were  aaid  to  hare  been 
ntad<'  by  the  Saniinn  Theodomis,  mnat  have  been 
executed  at  the  beginuiug  of  thcM  fortj  yeara. 
Ow  wmA  of  infomuition  laapecting  the  loniana 
inn«t  be  ascribed  to  the  cimttnstnncc  that  we  have 
no  Fauaaiiuu  to  Ukke  ua  through  their  citiea,  aud 
to  deecfiba  and  explain  the  worka  of  art  with  which 
thrr  xr«*re  ndomed.  It  ia  owing  tn  thr  sanie  cir- 
cutuataiic«  that  we  know  ao  little  of  iinodca,  Lem- 
aoa,  Kaxoe,  and  Cjpma,  although  we  may  take  for 
gnint'*)  t'lat  theae  6oariahing  ialand*  did  not  by 
anjf  lucauj  neglect  the  aita.  RcapeetingCbioa and 
BaBDeo  we  poeaeea  mm  iaIaraatieB.  Worka  in 
nifUd  were  produced  in  hi^'h  perft-clion  in  the  lat- 
ter itlandt  in  Aegina  and  Aigoe,  while  Chioe  gain- 
ad  the  greateet  repatatien  fien  ita  peeaieaing  the 
earlioit  gir.it  mIiooI  of  scutj-t  r«  iti  mrirbir,  in 
which  Bttpalua  and  Antheraua  w«r«  the  moot  dia- 
tiBfvialMd  AbMit  01.  M.  Theb'  weritt  wen  •ml' 

tered  over  varli>u«  p;irt»  of  Orerf  ,  nr.d  their  value 
nay  be  inferred  froui  the  fact  that  Auguiius  adorn- 
ed with  tiieH  the  pedtoMnt  of  the  temple  of  ApoUo 
on  the  Palatine.  (Plin.  //.  X.  xxxvi.  4.)  Ttie*e 
worka  muat  be  mppoeed  oi^inaUy  to  have  belonged 
to  a  Greek  teaiple  of  the  tane  god,  and  omt  eer- 
tniniy  have  been  of  auperior  beauty  to  the  works 
diaoovefad  in  the  iaknd  of  Aegina,  otherwiae  Aa- 
guatni  wmiM  not  have  choaen  them  aa  omamenta 
for  the  PalAtine  temple.  Sicyea  aleo  poaeeaeed  a 
ctflcbrated  achool  of  aculptor*  in  mnrble,  and  about 
OL  50  Dipoenua  and  Scyllis,  who  bad  come  from 
Crete,  were  at  the  head  of  it,  and  executed  eevcral 
marble  atatuea  of  pods.  (Plin. In  Actolia, 
whither  they  withdrew  for  a  time,  and  at  Ar]goa, 
there  likewiae  exiated  worka  in  marble  by  theae 
artist*.  Dis<;iple8  of  them,  auch  h»  Dorycleidas, 
MeUuti,  and  Theocles,  were  eogaged  at  Sparta  aud 
in  other  plaeee.  (Pkna.  t.  17.  §  1,  19.)  Re- 
"ppcling  Magna  Oraecia  and  Sicily  we  know  few 
iMrticulara,  Uioogh  it  appear*  that  the  arte  here 
went  on  improving  and  coadamd  to  ba  in  adnma 
of  the  mother-country.  The  most  celebmtfd  artists 
in  aouthem  Italy  were  Dameaa  of  Crotou  and 
Pythagoraa  of  Rhegium.  (See  Ibt  UvM  of  theae 
artii>ts  iTi  till'  Thdiomirt/  of  liio'jraphy.') 

in  Greece  itaeif  bicyon  continued  firom  early 
timei  to  Iw  tlia  aeat  of  •  diatinguiahed  a^eel  of  ar> 
tMta.  ITere  Canachus  and  Arisloclea  flourished 
■hout  Ul.  7U  aa  atatuariea  in  metal»  though  the 
^naar  wm  alto  odelmtad  in  tfc*  Mt  of  cwing  in 
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wood  and  m  toreatTc.  Flliiv  {II.  .V.  xxt  "  I  > 
calli  Stcyon  :  diu  tj^fiojuirmm  ommtrnm  iT<li-r  i-r  m 
f-utria,  C&nachua,  whoae  weikt  Gtem  f  Anat  lt| 
call*  more  ripid  and  bsrJ  than  waa  canjsrittct  witi 
the  truth  of  nature,  waa  the  moat  dt»UL^i..i&aed 
MBooff  tfMSicyoniaa  aniiMa,aDd  hia  akiil  §baad 
eir!!>l"VTT((»r!t  i"!  rt^T  nrt?  Gf'Sece  aL«o.  ilis 
iDoit  celebrated  work  waa  a  coUMaai  bff»Maae  nmr 
of  Apollo  Phileasa  in  tlto  DidynMaan,  tita  daauiy- 
tion  of  which  mar  give  qs  an  idea  of  the  chacacter 
of  tem|iie-eiantee  at  tbia  period.  The  wlrafe  ftgatia 
wm  ymf  wiiii  nlai,  mi  witliant  any  i  h  ji,MaBi 
In  hia  right  hand,  which  wa»  »tretch?d  ou\,  t}»m 
god  held  a  £awn,  and  in  the  left,  which  «aa  aoa»> 
what  ItWf  n  baw.  Tba  ftataica  of  aanni^ 
nance  were  hard  and  worked  ia  the  old  h^e-ratie 
atTle;  the  hairwaadirided  and  hm^  down  Uicewire 
wrthHttkcMlsaltkft cad.  (Miller.  itflvyML  p.  64.) 

In  Aegina  the  arts  appear  likewise  to  kaTe  can- 
tinned  to  fleohah  aa  heiore,  aud  the  moax  criebrated 
among  ita  aitirta  waa  Callon,  about  OL  (  Paaa. 
iii.  18.  §  5,  IT.  14.  §2.)  Athens  whiat  M  lUi 
time  rivalled  Aegina  in  the  fine  arta,  appean  in  a 
abort  apace  to  have  made  great  progreaA,  ftif  fseaX 
artiata  aa  well  aa  great  worka  begin  bow  ta  ^ 
pear  in  the  pa^^a  of  -\lhenian  history.  Tbia  v» 
in  part  owing  lo  the  mdueoce  &f  the  Fcij&uOatbia. 
After  the  deatk  of  Pdaiatiatua  himaeU;  the  Sm 
quadriga  of  bronte  waa  ereetfd  in  frt>i.t  cf  the  tna- 
ple  of  PaiLa».  The  moat  crU  brat«-d  aaffwr^  the 
Athenian  acnlptors  were  Critios  and  Bcfiaa  ar 
Hegeaiaa,  both  diatii^iahed  for  -r  works  is 
bronie.  The  former  of  them  made  m  Oi.  7  5  the 
atatuea  of  Haraodias  and  Arjitegitoa  (8eeih» 
articles  in  t!  r  Imh.  of  Bioo  ) 

Aigoa  aiao  diatinguiahed  itaeli^  and  it  ia  a  caziaaa 
draontonea^  tlitt  tiie  greatest  Attie  artaMa  wMb 
whom  the  third  period  opens,  and  who  briiL,gi,:  iLc 
Attic  art  to  ita  rulminating  point,  are  diacipio  ef 
the  Aigive  Agdadaa  (abort  (H.fi6),wlMli  as  eMa 
rnio  «  thia  city  and  her  oth^r  artiata,  auch  aa  Asi*- 
tomedon,  (ibMctUi  Dionyaitta,  jmA  othen  to  a 
graater  iayaHaBea  tlian  wo  toiglit  otherwiw  be 
clined  to  aUrlln.te  to  them. 

Among  the  aumereua  worka  produced  duraf 
thia  period  wo  ihaB  fifat  atention  the  repreeema- 
tions  of  the  goda  {dydxnara).    In  all  the  rtarnaa 
which  were  made  for  temple*  aa  objecta  of  ww»k.ip, 
the  hieratic  atyle  waa  more  or  leaa  conede&taouUy 
retained,  and  it  ia  therefore  not  in  theae  atotoea 
that  we  have  to  seek  for  proofs  of  the  prrcrrw  ot 
art.    They  were  ias  Uie  mo*t  put,  a»  of  <.  iu,  t^^ad* 
of  weed.  Mid  when  an  aid  atataa  waa  to  be  repUced 
by  n  new  one,  the  latter  was  ppneraUy  a  £a:tL:l' 
L-upy  of  the  former.    Ttiua  the  wooden  atauie  <d 
Demeter  at  Phigaleia  with  a  boiaa'b  heed,  irooi 
which  dragons  and  other  monsters  sprang  fortk, 
aud  wLi4;h  bore  a  dolphin  and  a  dove  in  ita  handa, 
waa  imiuted  by  Onatoa  in  brcMuee  aAa>  the  weodw 
figure  had  bet-n  burnt.     (Pans.  riii.  42.)  T^c 
aame  adherence  to  ancient  iforma  of  the  coda  wa* 
eke  viable  in  eAerotooai  fcr  whn  eahnca  w«ce 
sent  ont  the  imagea  of  the  goda  of  the  inoth^r-city 
were  for  the  moat  pen  fiuthioUy  copied  £iw  the  co- 
lony, and  aadi  copiaa  wen  eelled  dftSfifimfm. 
(Di  .nvii.  Hal  ii.  22,  riii.  56  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  179.  i 
The  inatanoea  of  the  Apollo  Pbileaiaa  and  of  the 
DMnettr  ef  Onataa  iliew  dMt  enn  in  tann>k  ila 
tuea  wood  began  to  give  way  to  other  and  better 
materials    Beaides  bronze,  nuirble  also,  and  ivory 
and  gold  were  now  applied  to  atatuea  of  the  god^ 
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cuid  it  wa»  not  Tery  uncoimnoa  to  fona  the  body  of 
»  aitAttte  of  wood,  mi  to  inak*  itt  liMd,  ami,  and 

f,-('t  of  stnnf'  f  a/rpjAitfoi),  or  to  cover  the  whole  of 
ftuch  a  wooden  figure  with  ivory  and  gold.  (Paus. 
iL  4.  §  1,  tL  25.  §  4,  te.,  ii.  22.  §  6  ;  Earip. 
T'road,  1081.)  The  latter  method,  which  nbont 
thU  time  became  a  distinct  and  much  admired 
branch  of  itatuary,  wnt  practised  by  Dorycleidaa, 
Thefxrles  Mcdon,  CaoachuB,  Menaechmua,  and 
others  &nd  app-ar^  to  have  been  introduced  by 
IMpoenus  and  Scyili*.  Quatremere  de  Qoineycon- 
aiden^d  this  kind  of  lailpture,  which  the  mnfVrr.s 
call  chryselephantine  aculptarvi  aa  &  part  of  liie  art 
whekh  die  and«it*  odM  tonatk  (ropevrunf). 
There  are  isw  ernirt  more  nirprUi^  than  this,  and 
yet  the  opinion  of  the  French  critic  haa  been  re- 
l>rnt4?d  as  if  thon  ceaU  W  no  dmriH  abeat  it. 

Fran  the  •tetneo  of  the  gods  erected  for  worship 

vre  inu-t  distinpnish  those  statues  which  were  de- 
dicated in  templee  aa  draA^ifun-o,  and  wfaieh  now 
becMM  cwtamary  nwtatd  of  enters,  tripodm 
Rut  h»-re  too  the  cha  it,f  \s  ,ti  i  it  sudden,  f  ir  tli  u 
Btatuea  at  first  were  frequently  connected  with  tri- 
pods aid  aimthr  emamenta.  At  Amyclae  there 
were  tripods  in  i  lr  I  v  Callon  and  Giiiadas  with 
small  statues  of  goddesses  under  them.  (Paua.  iii. 
18.)  In  iSkm  •zeeatioa  of  atatMs  tobododintod  as 
dya^aaro,  even  though  they  we^-e  representations 
of  gods,  the  artists  were  not  only  not  bound  to  any 
tmditiaiMd  or  conventional  forms,  bnt  were,  like 
the  poeti,  alluwed  to  make  free  use  of  mythological 
aubjecta,  to  add,  and  to  omit,  or  to  modify  the 
■toiiea,  aow  to  render  theni  noie  ndi^tod  for  their 
arti»>ti''  purpose*. 

A  ttiird  claiis  of  statues,  which  were  erected  dur- 
ing tbta  period  io  great  number*,  mm  tho>e  of  the 
victors  in  the  frrent  nntiona]  games  and  of  utiier 
diatioguished  persons  {^JMtpidmtt).  The  custom  of 
otocting  otMaes  of  the  victors  in  public  appears  to 
have  commenced  about  OL  58  (Paua  vi.  18.  §  5)  ; 
but  these  statues  soon  became  extremely  numerous 
and  many  of  them  were  executed  by  the  first  artists 
of  the  time.  In  some  the  influence  of  the  hieratic 
atyto  was  visible,  or  they  were  even  mode  in  that 
atyle,  as  the  statne  of  My  Ion  by  Dameaa.  (Phi- 
iootr.  JpoU,  Tyan.  iv.  26 }  comp.  Paus.  iv.  28, 
vi.  14.  $2.)  Although  theio  ■tatoet  were  gene- 
mlly  not  jKirtraits,  for  Pliny  {11.  N.  xxxir.  9)  states 
that  only  those  who  had  gained  the  victory  thrice 
wore  sHowod  tolnvo  an  ioonie  ttatao  oneted,  yet 
thc\  w.-r  destined  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
particular  physical  powers  and  the  bodily  dovclope* 
nent  of  toe  atblolM,  or  ofonto  obeir  the  peenliar 

skill  or  the  peculiar  stratagems  by  which  an  athlete 
had  excelled  and  overcome  hia  adversaiy,  and  thus 
aflbfdod  to      aftfato  mimeiotti  opportnaitieo  of 

representing  tipires  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  and 
Bctiona.  (Paus.  vi.  lU.  §  It  Tiii.  40  ;  SchoL  ad 
PM.  Ot  ttt.  iait.  I  Xonoph.  Mem.  iiL  10.  |  6.) 
Statues  erected  in  ptihlic  nr  (!,'[!t.-nt,-d  in  temples  in 
honour  of  other  distiguiiihed  persons  are  mentioned 
VMTf  rarely  during  this  peifad,  but  they  appoar 
ppr^mHy  to  have  been  portmita  (itK6vft,  sfafncf 
tcoHicae).  The  earliest  statues  of  this  kmd  we 
know  1^  are  those  of  Cleobiaand  Uiion  nf  Argos, 
which  were  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  about 
OL  50.  (Uerod.  i.di.)  The  first  iconic  statues  of 
Hatawdina  and  Aristoptaan  mn  made  by  Antenor 
in  509  B.  c,  and  in  477  R.  c.  new  statues  of  the 
same  persons  were  made  by  Critias.    It  is  allowed 


on  all  huids  that  nothing  contributed  more  to  the 
advancooMnt  of  statoaiy  tlum  the  contesto  at  the 

polillc  games,  as  they  not  only  rendered  the  artists 
familiar  with  Che  greatest  variety  of  attitudes,  and 
with  the  most  beautifully  developed  hnu  of  the 
bodies  of  the  athletes,  but  also  nflbrded  to  them 
numerous  opportunities  to  represent  in  their  works 
those  same  persons  and  attitudes  which  tbey  iuiA 
seen  and  admired.  The  widest  field  (or  iludy  aad 
exercise  was  thus  opened  to  the  artists. 

We  have  soon  that  M  a  wj  mAj  period  of 
Grecian  art  attempts  were  made  to  adorn  tht-  nut- 
side  of  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  but  it 
was  not  tiU  the  period  we  are  now  dsombing  that 
it  became  customary  to  adorn  the  pediments,  friezes, 
and  other  ports  of  temples  with  reliefs  or  gtxiups  of 
statues  of  marble.  We  still  possess  two  great 
works  of  this  kind  which  are  sufficient  to  show 
their  general  character  during  this  penod.  1.  The 
S  liuuiitine  Marblet,  or  the  metopes  of  two  temples 
on  the  acropolis  of  Seliaos,  in  Sicily,  which  were 
discovered  in  1898  by  W.  Harris  and  Sam.  Angell^ 
and  are  at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Pnlemio. 
Those  belonging  to  the  western  temple  appear  to 
have  been  aMde  at  the  begianfaig  of  this  periad, 
they  show  a  very  great  resemblance  to  ttie  works 
in  the  hieratic  style.  The  figures  of  the  other  or 
middle  teraide  show  indeed  a eonsiderablo  advance* 
ment  of  the  art,  but  the  execution  h  still  I  .iril  .md 
stiff ;  they  roar  have  possibly  been  executeil  a  short 
time  befen  OL  75.  (see  &  AngeO  and  Tb.  Evans* 
Sculptured  Metopet  ditoovend  amomr  the  rtnns  nf 
Sdinus^  Lend.  1826  ;  comp.  MxTOPa.)  2.  Tkt 
Aeyinetan  MatUa  were  lUacoveied  in  1812  in  the 
island  of  Aegina,  and  are  now  at  Munich  in  the 
collection  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  They  consist  of 
eleven  statues,  which  adorned  two  pediments  of  a 
temple  of  Athena,  and  rrprv-ent  the  god'^  'ss  li-ad- 
ing  the  Acacids  against  i'luy.ond  contain  uiauif^ 
allusions  to  the  war  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Persians.  Many  small  holes  in  the  marble  render 
it  probable  that  originally  several  parts  of  these 
statues,  perhaps  the  armour,  were  of  bronxe,  and 
fixed  to  them  with  naib.  The  general  character 
of  these  Aeginetan  stotues  is  a  mixture  of  the 
archaic  style  and  an  anxious  imitation  of  nature. 
The  hair  is  wiry,  and  ttaoes  of  paint  are  visibio  on 
all  parts  of  the  ttataoe,  widi  the  anopliaB  of  tbeea 
reprenenting  the  flesh.  (See  Edw.L7«ll»  OatfeMS 
oftkt  J^/mn  MarbUt^  1828.) 

Berides  these  a  great  mmiber  of  worics  tn  broiMe 
and  marble  of  this  period  are  still  extant  ;  they  are 
partly  round  figures  or  statues  and  partly  reliefs. 
(MttUor,  Ar^oL  p.  73,  &c.)  Soase  of  the  beat 
specimens  in  mrir  l  !r  n  lit-f,  which  seem  to  form  the 
transition  from  this  to  the  third  period,  are  pie« 
served  in  tim  British  Moseam.  (See  Combe,  Mar" 
bits  !•/  (hr  I^rit.  Afws.  iL  pi.  6  and  7  ;  Sjjenment  of 
Arte.  HcuJftiure^  pL  1 1.)  It  is  not  always  eaxv  to 
say  whether  a  work  nida  is  the  ardMM  atyle  fa 
really  as  old  as  the  style  mdicates,  ns  this  stylo 
was  never  entirely  abandoned,  and  was  retained 
ia  tofl^itatMe  even  vadar  iIm  Bonanemparanit 

llLfUrd  Period  from      75  to  OL  111. 
(480—336  B.C.) 

During  this  period  Athens  was  the  centre  of  the 
tine  arts  in  Greece.  The  Persian  wars  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  feeling  and  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  power,  and  the  OreekSt  who 
had  at  first  only  warded  off  the  aUacke  of  tba  bl^ 
8Td 
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boriant,  now  felt  ktroog  enough  to  act  on  the  offen- 
tinu    Hm  fiA  «I  dM  Spanaa  PtanniM  nimi 

Allien*  in  472  B.  c.  to  th«'  lupremacy  in  the  war* 
l^aittM  i'cmia.  Atlictu  had  now  acquired  a  pow- 
mM  MTj,  and  lih*  trilniM  af  Hm  alltM.  which 
amonntfd  al  JirTcront  time*  from  4C0  to  1200 
talents,  and  which  (mm  4€2  «.  c  wan  dapoaited 
in  tha  tmunty  at  Athaaa,  nind  tha  ci^  to  • 
bdight  of  power  auch  aa  few  citiea  hare  erer  poa- 
aaatrd.  Only  a  unall  portion  of  tbeae  treaaurea 
vaa  Kpent  upon  war  ;  the  reat  wac  applied  at  firtt 
to  the  fortifHStion  of  the  citf,  and  aftanniii  to 
ttic  buiUling  of  templea,  porticoea,  th^trps.  ^rm- 
iituta,  iic  Among  them  we  need  ou]y  mcutiuo 
th«  ThaMnBi*  the  Parthenon,  the  PropjUea,  the 
stone  thratnr,  the  Poecitf.  and  the  Oiirum.  After 
the  want  with  I'eraia  Athens  appear*  by  no  mean* 
tshaiMted  or  brakMi  down,  but  wftwhad  md 
atrrnirtheiu'il  like  natnre  aftt-r  a  henry  storm. 

btatuary  daring  thta  period  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  arta  and  with  fiteratore :  it  became 
f-m^incJp  Ut-Ll  fn>m  it*  fincicnt  fitter*,  from  iht;  «titT- 
ncM  and  conventional  forms  of  former  timet.  The 
fim  aad  nobia  apirit  «f  Ch«  Alhanha  democracy 
8h()\*i'tl  it*  iiifln*»nrp  in  n'l  departintMits  of  ]iten»- 
ture  and  art,  and  among  the  Utter  atatuary  zvached 
ita  eddiliiating  point  In  the  mblim*  ana  nighty 
\vllrli^  of  Phruii.1*.  (Stv  Z>i<-f.  o/" Hinp,  $,v.  Pkeir 
dun.)  The  democratical  ipint  did  not  howavar 
land  to  my  kind  «f  ulfaiaganea  in  tha  aria:  no 
rehemf  nt  ja$>ion«or  action^  were  repn-s^ntiil,  and 
althoQgh  the  chaiactaf  of  thoaa  worka  which  beinu 
to  tha  latter  half  of  thia  period  di&n  vary  aneS 
from  thoae  of  the  former  half,  yet  on  the  whole 
all  ahow  a  calm  dignity  and  an  alraoat  paaaionleaa 
tranquillity  of  mind,  a  feature  ao  peculiar  to  all 
tha  graat  mMlai|M«ce«  of  Grecian  art.  The  Pelo- 
pnnn«'*i»n  wur  «nd  the  ailamities  which  accom* 
piuui-d  it  prwdiicod  a  change  in  the  stale  of  thing*  ; 
a  new  generation  now  stepped  into  the  phm  of 
the  heroic  race  which  had  partaken  in  or  witnes<M>d  ' 
the  memorabla  eventa  of  the  Persian  uar.  b«4u- 
anality  and  an  indalgaaoa  of  tha  paMtona  became 
the  prntntnent  featorrs  in  the  chamctcr  of  the 
Athenian  people  ;  and  the  preraili^g  desire  after 
plaaMiiaa  and  atrong  ezcitenanta  aadd  not  Mi  to 
pradiue  nil  iiijurious  iiitliienco  tipon  the  arts  also. 
In  the  worka  of  art  which  were  produced  after  the 
year  S80  a.  a  Ihoia  woa  no  lan^  that  cafan  and 
huhlime  majesty  which  characterised  tlie  works  of 
Theidiaa  aiid  hit  more  immediala  fit^towera,  but  the 
fignrea  wei»  more  {Ktthetic,  and  caleakted  to  havo 
a  greater  ofT.-ct  upon  the?  s<;n9ei  of  the  bcholdi-rs. 
The  ditfiercut  ttagea  of  the  arta  dimng  thia  period 
hear  the  moat  atriking  analogy  witt  tha  thraa 
phases  of  tragedy  as  they  lie  before  ua  in  the  work* 
of  the  three  great  dnimatiilai  Aeachyioa,  SiophocleB, 
and  Euripides. 

Aigns  was,  next  to  Athena,  the  most  disttn- 
guished  seat  of  the  arts  durinjr  this  period,  and  the 
works  of  the  Athenian  and  Atgive  artists  spread 

over  all  Oreece^  and  becama  tha  aiodaia  lor  olhar 

Greek  artists. 

The  devclopement  of  slntuary  at  Athena  and 
Algoa  had  bfe  ti  prp|>an'd  by  Calnmia  of  Athena 
and  Pythagoras  of  Rhr.  rin;,  th  -  fr  mcr  of  whom, 
although  not  quite  free  troni  tho  hardness  of  the 
aadiar  style,  yet  produced  a  great  variety  of  works, 
among  which  ore  mentioned  n»prt»srntntIons  of  gods 
in  a  aublimo  style,  graceful  statues  of  women,  and 
qimtad  honM%  in  which  ha  nraa  anrinUed.  (Plia. 
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H,S,  XXST.  19.  i  11  i  QninctiL  xii.  10.  |  Z;  Ck. 
lhwL\%%%MBm^hm9k9.)  Pjihi^afaa  ■■di- 

tinir-iiihed  fof  the  perfection  with  which  be  n- 
preaaed  the  maacha,  vanss,  a&d  hair  in  hio  aihktie 
atatnaa,  ihr  tiha  beamifid  proportionaaad  tlMrnvwHk 

ful  expression  of  these  statues  m  h:ch.  a*  PlJny  siji, 
mado  tha  behohiwa  &ol  tha^u^ which  the  mdt- 

zxiiv.  19.  §  4  ;  Paua.  vi.  6.  §  1  ;  13.  §  4.)  Sereni 
of  his  works  are  specified  by  Pattaauias  and  Pbty. 
( See  Diet  of  Biog.  u  ou)  The  career  of  Pbcidias  the 
Athenian  begins  about  01.  8*2.  The  gesuna  of  tis 
artist  waa  ao  great  and  ao  genetally  recogrtt^ed.  tbit 
all  the  great  works  which  ware  ezecnted  is  Lhe  au^ 
of  Pencles  wcfo  fJaced  imder  Ua  daws  i  mmi,  and 
thm  the  whole  host  of  artists  who  were  at  tlat  ti-r; 
assembled  at  Athens  were  engugt^  in  wurkiog  o&t 
his  deaigns  and  ideaa.  (Plat  Perie^  12.)  He  him- 
« If  was  chiefly  engaged  in  execotiai;;  the  cc1:«aJ 
works  is  ivory  aiid  gold,  the  ei^e&sea  of  which 
were  aopplied  by  the  Greek  stataawiAtkagpwaeil 
liberality,  and  other  works  in  bronr?  and  OiarV-. 
(For  an  acoouut  of  the  chryaelephaotaie  stauoes  at' 
Alhona  at  Atbem,  and  «l  Zeoa  at  Otyaq^ni 
the  other  work^  f  Pheidiaa,  see  the  DieL  ef  Bmt^ 
t.  e.)  Pheidia*  was  graateM  ia  the  rum  ai  imiiw 
of  the  goda,  and  oaporiaHy  in  pertrByiI^t  the  ch^- 
mct^r  of  Athena,  which  h.;  r-  ;  r.  sented  with  rariocs 
modifications,  sometimes  as  a  wadiio  goddaaa^  and 

thrartr*("in.  //."?1cn5r.^Li!ls.??nSi? 
U8. 1  2 1  Lttdao,  Im^  «.) 

Wa  do  not  food  af  Baay  disciplea  of 
but  the  most  distingtiished  among  them 
Agoracrittts  of  Samoo  and  Alounene*  of  Atboia. 
Both,  though  the  faMV  with  greater  independ«aoe, 
applied  their  dkill  Kka  Aolr  MnIv  to  ^tatu  of 
the  gods;  both  were  especially  rpB<>wTHvi  f .  r  ire 
great  beauty,  softness,  and  calm  itijes^tj  m^ia 
which  they  represented  goddesses,  in  the  coaBpcsi- 
tion  of  which  they  rivalled  each  other.  i^.r  .f 
th«s  statues  of  Alcamenes  were  vcij  higiity  Tai«<>d 
in  antiquity,  especially  his  Hocaia^  Athaaa,  Aplaw» 
dite  in  the  gtirdent,  Hephaestus,  and  .^Uao  tcie 
groups  in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  at  1fljni|ai. 
The  jtmx  celebrated  etalne  of  Agotacritaa  waa  Ac 
Nemesis  of  Rhaninus  which  had  originally  been 
intended  as  on  Aphrodite  to  cnmpeto  with  tha4  af 
Aleamenea,  hat  waa  afheiwaidahj  tlwaAfiiian  af 
the  proper  attrihttte*  ttuiiiUBtiil  aa  a  Na 
Hhamnus. 

Wa  stiU  poamea  a  aeriea  of  iCBlplucd 
marble  which  were  made  by  the  school  of  Pheidia^ 
and  seme  of  them  undoubtedly  by  tha  gnat  martcs 
hinuelt  These  works  are : 

1.  Some  p&rta  of  the  eighteen  sculptured  metopes, 
toMther  with  the  frieae  of  the  small  sides  of  the 
eeUa  of  the  temple  of  Theaens.  Ten  of  the  metope* 
represent  the  espbits  of  Herades,  and  the  ei^ 
others  those  of  Th<"^'  ti^,    T^c  tigMre-s  in  the  fnt»rr 
aru  manifestly  gods,  bui  the ir  meuniog  i«  uncr-ruvTj. 
AU  the  figures  are  full  of  life  and  actinty, 
workfd  in  thf  siiblimp  stv]f>  of  tiic  School  of  Phei- 
diaa.   ;>ome  antiquarians  value  them  even  higaer 
than  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenen.    Omta  «f 
ihesfi  figurea  are  in  the  Bcitiih  M aaaam.  (Cmnpam 
6tuart,        iiL  diap.  1.) 

2.  A  eoomdenhla  nonber  ef  tha  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  are  all  adorned  with  rL-iief*  '".n 
marble,  a  great  port  of  the  frieze  of  the  ceUa,  saoc 
ooloaaal  %uei|  aiidnmnfcecaf  fia«HMlitf  tha 
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%  wo  pedffiMDto  of  thu  temple.  The  gzeater  part  of 
%1»«M  woriu  it  now  in  the  HritMi  MoMom,  whon 

t,?t<'y  nre  collected  iind.  r  the  name  of  the  Elgin 
2feCarble«.  Thej  haro  been  described  and  com- 
t— Billed  npen  eo  eften,  tlwt  they  reqairc  no  Imtlier 
aa«ntion  hiTi?.    fSci-  A':-/.  -/  /i.'n^<,    r.  PIulluis.) 

3.  The  marbU  relief*  of  tbe  tempie  of  Nike 
A pCflfMbahog indeed  to  ■  hler  egt  lluuitliBtor 
F*hpjdiaa,  bat  they  are  manifestly  made  iii  the  spirit 
of  his  achooL  Thej  repreaent  with  great  iiveiinew 
mnd  enoff  eonteals  of  Oneke  widi  PeniMi%  and 
of  Greeks  among  tlmuelfWk  TbMe  alio  «M  in 
tiie  Britith  Maieiun. 

An  tkcM  eealptiurf  breathe  on  the  whole  the 
BJime  snblime  spirit,  though  it  would  r>eem  that 
some,  especially  some  figures  of  lite  metopes  of  the 
PMitlwBon,  wete  executed  by  artists  who  had  not 
eTr>  inripatfd  themselves  entirely  from  the  inflncnce 
of  an  earUer  age.  Witli  this  exception  and  some 
tttber  alight  defects,  which  are  probably  the  conse- 
quences of  the  place  which  the  ftculptnres  occupied 
in  the  temples  they  adorned,  we  tind  everywhere  a 
trath  in  the  imitatioo  of  nature,  which,  without 
•npprewing  or  omitting  anything  that  is  essential, 
and  without  any  forced  attempt  to  go  beyond  na- 
tare,  produces  the  purest  and  sublimest  beauty: 
tkese  worlcs  show  lively  morements  combined  with 
cahnneM  and  ease,  a  natural  dignity  and  grace 
united  with  unaffected  simplicity  ;  no  striving  after 
•fiect,  or  euitement  of  the  paMtone.  Thrae  scnlp- 
torce  alone  aflfoid  m  ample  rmww  to  justify  tlie 
ancient  critics,  who  state  that  the  ixtyaXflov  and 
trmfu^tft  or  the  gaatd  aad  sublime,  were  the  charao' 
teviitie  ftatafca  of  neidias  and  his  lehool.  ( De. 
metr.  de  Elocut.  1 4  ;  Dioiiys.  Hal.  de  hocrat.  p. 
642.)  Pheidiaa  wa»  the  Aeschylus  of  statuary, 
w»d  ft  naiy  be  mMy  awerted  that,  although  the  art 
aubeequeritly  made  certain  progress  in  theexecsitinn 
of  details,  yet  Fheidias  and  his  school  were  never 
eaeeiled  1^  nlneqaent  genetationi. 

Resides  the  wrulptures  of  the  three  temples  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  also  similar  cnaanents  of 
other  tamplee  estaat,  which  ihoar  the  infloenoe 
which  the  school  of  Pheidas  must  have  exercised 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  though  they  were  exe- 
cuted in  a  diflermt  style.  Of  thciO  we  need  only 
mention  two  as  the  most  important 

1 .  The  Phigaleian  marbks,  which  belooged  to 
the  temple  of  ApoUo  Bpiearina,  hoilt  abortt  01. 86 
by  Ictinns.  They  were  discovered  in  1813,  and 
consist  of  twenty- tlirce  pktea  of  marble  belonging 
to  the  inner  friete  of  the  cella.  Thejaianow  in 
the  Brititb  Museum.  Tfie  subjects  represented  in 
them  arc  fights  with  centaurs  and  amaxons,  and 
one  plate  show*  Apollo  and  Artemis  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  stnfrs.  Many  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
figures  appear  to  be  repetitions  of  those  seen  on 
the  Attic  temples,  but  there  are  at  the  same  time 
great  differences,  for  the  Phigaleian  marbles  some- 
times show  a  boldness  of  design  which  almost  bor- 
ders on  extravagance,  while  some  figures  are  incor- 
itctlj  drawn  and  in  forced  attitndeai  The  best 
dceeriptions  of  them  are  those  in  Bam  rdievi  della 
Orecitk,  diteffn.  da  O.  M.  Wagner  (1814%  and  in 
Stackelbeig*!  ApoUotempel  xm  Bauae  in  ArmUm 
«  die  damOtt  autgegnxb.  Bitdwerhe,  1828. 

2.  Marbles  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zens, 
which  were  made  by  Paeoniua  of  Meode  and  A  lea- 
nenee  ef  Adiens.    (Paui.  r.  l<t.)  Several  frag- 
nif^nts  of  these  sculptures  wi«re  discovered  in  182;>,  , 
aad  are  now  at  Paris  {EtpcJiL  SdmOif.  de  la  \ 
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lAfor^pL  74—78.)   The  figt.re«  of  these  marbles 
I  an  indeed  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  ancient  style, 
and  show  a  tru<»  iniitation  of  nature,  but  do  not 
nearlv  come  up  to  the  ideal  aimplidty  of  the  worka 
«f  Pheidhn. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Attic  school  rose 
to  iu  highest  perfection  nnder  Pheidias,  the  chrtol 
of  Af]goe  was  likewise  raised  to  its  summit  by 
PolytkitKs,  who  was  infonor  to  the  former  in  his 
statues  of  gods  (Quinclil  «i.  10.  §  7,  &c. ;  Cic. 
Bna.  18),  though  he  advanced  the  toreutic  art  in 
his  colossal  statue  of  ITeru  at  Argos  furth.  r  than 
Pheidiaa   (Plin.  U.N,  xxxiv.  8.  a.  1 9.  2.)  But 
tha  art  «r  naUnf  hronae  statnei  of  athletee  waa 
carried  by  him  to  tlie  greatest  perfection:  ideal 
youthful  and  manly  beauty  was  the  where  in  which 
he  emdML  Among  hie  etatnea  of  godi  we  only 
know  two,  that  of  Hera  and  another  of  Hermes. 
Pliny  mentions  several  of  his  representations  of 
human  beings,  in  which  without  ncoleeting  to  give 
them  individ  i.ili'v,  he  made  youthful  figures  in 
their  purest  beauty,  and  with  the  most  accurate 
proportions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  hnman  body. 
(Plin. /.  c.  ,•  comp.  Strab.  viii.  p.  372.)    One  of 
thc&e  statues,  a  youthful  Dorypboras,  was  vyrA^ 
with  inch  accurate  observation  of  the  proportions 
of  the  parts  of  the  body,  that  it  wm  looked  iipn 
by  the  ancieut  artists  as  a  ouion  of  rules  on  this 
point.    (Cic  BmL  86,  Orat.  2  ;  QuintiL  t.  12. 
§  21  ;  Lucian,  de  SalM,  75.)    Polycleitos  ig  said 
to  have  written  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  it 
may  be  that  his  Doryphorus  was  intended  to  give  a 
pnu^ical  l|»ecimen  of  the  ni!.»«  he  had  laid  down 
in  his  treatise.    He  gained  a  victory  over  Pheidias 
in  the  representation  of  an  Amazon,  which  most 
conse^oeatly  have  been  a  figure  in  ttv  prfntf-^t 
lunnanee  of  female  beauty  combined  with  a  manly 
character.    (Muller,  ^rcAao/.  §  121.)  Pofydo- 
tus  was  also  disUngsdshedin  portrait-statnes,  among 
which  that  of  Artemon  Periphoretus,  a  mechani- 
eian  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  is  mentioned  with  ea* 
pecial  praise.    (Comp.  J>iet.  of  Biog.  $.  v.) 

Myron  of  Blentherse,  about  01.  87,  was,  like 
Polycleitus,  a  disciple  of  Ageladaa,  butadhcred  to  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature  than  Polydeitus,  and  as 
far  aa  the  impression  npon  the  senses  was  concerned, 
his  works  were  most  pleasing,  but  animi  tennu 
fton  ejjiratit,  says  Pliny  (/f.  AT.  xxnr,  8.  s.  1 9.  § 
3).  The  eow  of  Mynm  in  bronse  was  celebrated 
in  all  antiquity.  (Tzetzea.  C/uL  viii.  1 04,  &c. ;  Pro- 
pert.  ii.  31.  7.)  Plinj  mentions  a  considerabia 
number  of  his  woiks,  among  which  a  dog,  a  disco- 
bolus, pentithli  and  pancratiasts  were  most  cele- 
brated ;  the  last  of  them  were  espedaUy  dis- 
tinguished for  their  eurytkmia  and  the  animation 
displayed  in  their  movemenl*,  as  well  as  for  tho 
most  beaatiful  athletic  attitudes.  Among  his  sta- 
tosa  of  9Bds  we  find  only  mention  of  a  eotesssl 
group  rfprf»<w'nt!nr  Heracles,  Zi-iis.  and  AtheUf 
which  he  niiide  lor  llie  Samians.  (Plin.  /.  e. ;  Cic. 
c  Verr.  iv.  3  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  637.)  In  his  execor 
tion  of  the  hair  he  adhered,  according  to  Plinj,tn 
the  ancient  style.    {See  jUkt.  ^  Biog,  $,v.) 

The  deviation  from  the  sublime  ideaUtj  of  tba 
Attic  school  of  Pheidias  was  still  more  manifest  in 
the  works  of  Callimachus  and  Demetrius.  The 
former  executed  his  statues  with  the  utmost  possi- 
ble aoenracy  aad  attention  to  the  minutest  detriils, 
but  was  careless  in  the  conception  as  well  as  m  the 
execution  of  the  whole,  which  destroyed  the  value 
of  his  works,  whence  ha  wit  dM^g^atod  bj  tha 
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iiickiuune  of  imrtmi^k«X't<'  Qmincllluin  (xii.  10. 
I  0)Mjr««rfcia  ■MwiiwrAMh.  (Comp.  Lwian, 
i'h'op^.  18  ;  Plin.  EpiM,  iil  6.)  On  the  whole  it 
•hoatd  b«  obaerved.  that  n««r  the  end  of  the  Pek>> 
ponnetian  war  and  afterwards  the  g:Trater  part  of 
the  nrtist4  continued  to  work  in  the  »pirit  and 
•tv!o  'if  Poljcleitua,  and  that  the  principal  produc- 
ts oix«  m  PeloponneMit  were  bronte  (tatuea  of  ath- 
lete* an4  ■tttfww  erected  in  honour  of  other  disttn- 
|nii»h'i{  prr^omx.  ( Pau».  x,  9.  §  4,  ri.  3.f4| 
Plut,  L^^nd,  1,  m,  ,/<-  rW.  pltA.  i) 

Tlw  dtange  which  tiK)k  pi  ic«?  atti-r  tha  PckfflB- 
B<^*bn  war  in  ihi*  puhlic  mind  at  Athen*  could  not 
btiii  to  ohow  it*  inrinenoe  noon  th«  arts  tdm  ;  aad 
IIm  Mhool  «f  tlatwaiy,  wkkh  had  gradually  become 
dfvfj'iped,  wm«  at  diflfrrent  from  that  of  Plu-idia*  a* 
the  then  exiaiiog  fttete  of  Ming  at  Athena  was  from 
llMt  wUeli  W  fivwa  «it  tla  wm  whb  P«nia. 
It  wni  e«t[vvially  Scnp.i*  r)f  Paroi  and  Pimxiteles 
of  Athena,  about  one  goieratioa  aftar  Mjrxon  mod 
PoljrcMuM,  wlmpiTBdMfBiut  •(  (Mr  ifaM  In 
their  productiont.  Their  works  expressed  the 
•of tec  faaling*  and  an  excited  atate  of  mind,  such 
m  wmM  nidca  •  itrong  impression  upoa  tftd  cap- 
tivate the  senses  of  the  beholders.  But  the  chief 
Buaters  of  this  new  school  tt^  b«d  the  wisdom  tn 
oomUne  these  things,  which  wm  commanded  by 
th«  spirit  of  the  age,  with  a  noble  and  sublime  con- 
ception of  the  idt-ax  which  they  embodied  in  their 
works.  Scopas  nnd  Praxiteles  were  both  distin- 
gUMhad  as  sculptors  in  marble,  and  both  worked  in 
thf  imme  style  ;  tlie  legendary  cirr!»"<  to  wliirh  nmst 
of  their  ideal  productitiai  belong  arc  triosc  of  Dio- 
iqraM  and  Aphrodite,  a  &ei  wUdi  also  shows  the 
chstncter  of  the  nge.  There  was  a- time  when  this 
school  of  statuary  was  considered  superior  eren  to 
that  of  Phetdtaa,  and  it  It  isdaed  trae  that  its 
dii(  tif  iiR  are  .1i-t;:  rnished  by  exquisite  benaty  and 
gracefulness,  whence  their  female  statues  in  [wrtt- 
odar  in^  im  ona  aanaa,  anmalkd  $  bat  dia  allitel 
they  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  beholders 
waa  by  no  means  of  tba  mom  puni  and  ekratiiig 
natnra  as  that  of  tbo  wuiko  of  tbitr  pndknoaionk 
( For  .in  .ii  count  of  their  works,  see  the  articles  Pnu^ 
ktdei  and  Soopas  in  the  Dictimarjf  of  Bio^mpJkjf.) 

Cephksodorai  and  TiHndiM  wcfe  sons 
Praxiteles.  There  were  several  works  of  the  far- 
mer at  Rome  in  tba  time  of  Pliny ;  be  made  his 
art  subservient  to  passions  and  sensnal  desireo. 
Pliny  (/A  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  6)  menUona  amoDg 
his  works  a  ct  lehrated  Sympleprn  at  Perpnmns, 
which  is  the  lirsiiu^iance  of  this  kmu  that  we  bear 
of  in  Greciaji  art.  A  aimilar  spirit  pervaded  the 
works  of  l^othnres  (as  his  Ganymedes  carried  hv 
an  eagle  up  to  Zeus),  of  Polyclcs,  who  was  the  first 
that  made  the  voluptuous  statues  of  Hermaphro- 
dites, and  of  Silanion,  who  made  a  dying  Jocaste. 
(PUn.  //.  N,  xxxiT.  8.  B.  iy.  §  17  and  20  ;  Plut. 
db  Amd,  Po$i,  S,  Sjympoi.  ▼.  1  ;  aee  Diet,  Biop. 
s.  w,)  lieothares  Tn.-K^-  n  Trmr.Virr  nf  portrait- 
statue*  in  ivory  and  gold  of  members  of  the  royal 
fiuaUy  of  Manadowia,  and  of  othof  p6woiifc  (Paoa. 
V.  20.)  Such  portrait-statues  about  this  time  Wgan 
to  give  much  occttpation  to  the  artiata.  Almit  the 
year  8M  B.  c.  arroral  of  the  greateat  artists  of  the 
ftjii',  Fnrh  AS  Scopas,  I^ochares,  TIjh  itheut,  and 
Bijaxis,  wero  ongagod  ia  Caria  in  making  the 
HMgnifioiMit  maammm  of  Mnaohts,  a  general 
description  of  wliit  li  ig  given  nnder  Macbolbum. 

Most  of  the  above-mentioiiod  artists,  however 
«idd!f  llMlriPMfcidiftrad&OBthoae  ofthe  school 
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of  Phoidiait  maj  yet  be  regiardeNi  aa  kpoig  ad|f 
omAnaJ  nd  dofolopcd  ita  prindplai  of  lA  iia 

certain  direction  ;  bat  towards  the  end  of  lUa  pF> 
nod  Eaphtanor  uid  Lyaippwaof  Sii^oa  csiried  sat 
the  principles  of  the  Aigno  mAmA  of  Pelytlaaa 
(Cic  BrmL  86.)  Their  pni^al  ottyect  was  to  »- 
present  the  highest  poiwWe  di-crr*  of  phrsa! 
bcaaty  and  of  athiette  and  hcfoi^  power.  (Set 
their  Uvea  in  the  ZNtf.^  Buy).  The  chief  ckaoe- 
t"r«ric  of  Lvfcippni,  and  his  scboo!  is  a,  d** 
imitation  of  naturt,  which  cTtn  c&ouitec  t# 
Mpreoent  bodily  defects  in  some  interestiac 
ner,  as  in  his  portraits  of  Al<?xan<3er  ;  itsicDi^Trr 
is  entirely  realistic  The  ideal  atames  nf  fenas 
timto  dllnnwar  more  and  mai«,  wmA  aaft*  oaf 
for  mere  portraits.  I.ysippL?.,  it  is  trw.  naie  its- 
tues  of  gods  ;  but  tbey  did  not  prapeiij  beieag  u 
hia  ifihaw  I  ha  aenly  o«r—l»A  tftm  haaav  1» 
had  riKcived  orders  which  be  coaM  uc  t  "wt!!  rrfcsr. 
His  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upcu  the  rrrcan— 
of  tte  fcmlii  («r^a<ase  etpenon),  upon  tho  mmA 
proportions  of  the  paru  of  ttu-  human  body,  sod 
upon  making  hia  statoea  ^eoder  and  tall  ate<9  tat 
commoa  aimbid.  !■  ihaf1«aUdH6Maii«iiA 
chamctenso  tha  WUX  piDOi  BjppOV  thiidMl 
Lywppus. 

IV.  FomA  Perin^i,  /rem  OL  Ml  t»  OL  MIL 

(i3o— ac) 

Within  a  few  generations  Grecian  art  had  posKJ 
through  tho  fariotM  atairn  of  deveiopaBeCit.  sad 

each  of  thetn  had  r>rr"!tjced  such  an  alran!ia:'CT  sf 
masterpieces  that  it  was  d]£cult  £jc  a  m  w 
tion  of  artists  to  produce  new  and  original  vnrn. 
Hence  the  artists  of  the  periods  which  1'^^%^ 
could  not  do  much  more  than  imitate,  aa<i  w>rtf 
prodactioM  are  better  or  worse  ia  prspotiic  as 
they  were  founded  upon  the  stndr  of  ear'irr  tv:i 
or  not.  But  even  this  period  of  eckcticwea  tat 
nerertbeloM  pffodaeed  Mafooa  sad  groups  wsrtky 
of  tlio  l  ichest  adminition,  and  which  con  W  uxti 
by  the  sitLe  of  the  beat  woriu  of  aotiqaitf.  Iw 
flow  dtosay  of  tho  «rtai «  oaoMtiM  «M  A 
rapid  declina  Of  litntan,  ia  blaad  •  •ftM|tfl»> 
nomenon. 

Doring  tho  tint  fifty  ycArt  of  thia  periNT  di 

schools  of  Praxiteles  and  Lysippaa  coadaned  l> 
flourish,  especially  ia  worka  of  brooxe ;  bat  ilar 
this  time  bronte  stataeo  w«te  seldom  made,  orii 
the  art  was  carried  on  with  new  Tigoar  al  Atl:<si 
about  the  end  of  the  period.  The  M:bool  of  Lf- 
sippus  gave  rise  to  that  of  lihodc^,  aiMre  bis  dis- 
ciple Chares  formed  the  most  celebrated  aaoif  tit* 
hundred  colossal  «tirt:i?!  of  the  suru  It  was  seTentr 
cubits  high  and  patuy  u£  u>euil.  It  stood  Qei;  '^^ 
harbour,  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  cartlM|aske 
aU»ul  225  B.  c.  (Plin.  //..V.  xxxfr.  18  ;  Meurai^*. 
likodfu^  1 16 ;  Dtei.  ^  /Mcy.  «.  ct,)  Antiqauattf 
assign  to  this  part  of  no  fb«th  pofiod  aom«a7 
beautiful  ^^nrks  still  extant,  as  the  tna^^efrt 
groBp  of  iAOGOon  and  hia  aooi^  which  «m 
coTUol  IB  I5M  noar  tho  iMdM  of  TSiM,  arf  Hit 
present  at  Rome.    This  is,  nex!  Nicb?,  tif 

most  beaatiful  group  among  the  extant  voiii  «1 
ancMBtart ;  it  wm  aeeonliBf  to  Pliny  the  werit  sC 
three  RhciJicMi  arlltLsr  Agesar-Ji  r,  Polydorus. soi 
Athenodonts.  (Plin.  H.N.  zxzri  &.  &4§U, 
Lessing^i  £ao0oen.)  Tbood^mted  FanMHtW 
is  likewise  the  worit  of  two  Rhodiaa  artiata,  ipot 
lonius  and  Tteiiaoaa.  (Fiia.il.Mxxsvi&&^ 
§10.) 
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In  the  rariout  kingdoms  which  arose  oat  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  arts  wen  mow  w  mm 
cultivat<?<l,  and  not  only  were  the  great  master- 
works  of  former  times  copied  to  adorn  the  new  ca- 
pitals, hot  new  schools  of  artbttspnof  up  in  several 
of  them.  Alexandria,  Pergamu*.  and  S^leuceia 
riralled  each  other  in  art  no  less  than  in  literature. 
At  PeiguiiN  the  celebrated  gtoaps  wera  ooiuposed 
which  represented  the  yktories  of  Attains  and 
Enmene*  over  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  //.A.  sniv.  8. 
a.  19.  §  24  ;  Put.  L  25.  §2 ;  PluC  A»t^m.  60.) 
It  is  believed  by  some  (MUUer,  Arch.  §  loii)  that 
the  so-called  dying  gladiator  at  Rome  is  a  statue  of 
a  Gaol,  which  originally  belonged  to  one  of  these 
gnmpa.  Ephesas  also  had  a  flotmahing  achool  of 
ut,  which  appears  to  bav*  followed  in  the  mahi 
the  style  of  Lysippus,  and  excelled,  like  that  of 
Pexgamtu,  ia  the  ra^eeentatioa  of  battle  scenes. 
The  Peq;heee  fighter  in  the  Loarre  h  etippoeed  to 
be  the  work  of  ;in  Kpln  si.in  A^'  i-ias,  and  to  hare 
ocig^nally  formed  a  part  of  nich  a  battle-Keoe.  In 
Syria  too,  art  fkmrhhed  at  Andedi  until  the  lime 
of  Aotiochu:^  IV.,  before  whose  reign  a  numbeaof 
•tataea  bad  already  been  canied  awoj  by  Scipio. 

In  theae  new  nanardiiei  alaitiiea  of  the  gods 
ivt-re  selilom  made,  and  when  they  were  executed 
they  were  in  most  caaee  ooinea  firom  earlier  works, 
«a  the  chaiaetcr  in  whidi  the  godi  wen  repre- 
sented had  gradually  become  fixed,  and  few  nnists 
ventured  to  alter  the  fimns,  which  had  become 
typicaL  Portrait-ilatoei  of  kfaigs  inewaeed^  on 
the  other  hand,  to  a  great  extent.  The  ranity  of 
the  kings  aiid  the  flattery  of  the  artists  created  a 
new  kind  of  statues :  the  princes  were  fteqnently 
iden'i'iTl  -^.  ith  ci-rtain  deitio^  and  were  conse- 
quently represented  aa  such  with  all  the  requisite 
attribotea.  In  many  cases  the  men  bast  of  a  king 
wns  ymt  T!j>'>n  the  body  of  a  Btfltue  of  a  j^od.  This 
was  a  moat  dangerous  rock  for  artists  ;  for  the 
•impio  repmentation  of  a  king  in  the  shupe  of  a 
yn,\,  which  commenced  as  m-ly  ns  the  time  of 
Aicxaadcr,  was  soon  thought  au  msafficient  mark 
of  iranenition,  and  art  degenerated  into  a  men  m> 
atmment  of  the  most  vulgar  flattery:  pomp  and 
show  and  tasteless  ornaments  were  mi&takcn  for  art. 
Fhittery  towards  the  great  was  also  shown  in  the 
monstrous  number  of  statues  that  wen  erected  to 
one  and  the  same  indiTidual.  Demetrius  Phalereus 
had  360,  or  according  to  others  1500  statues  erected 
to  him.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  537  ;  Paus.  r.  24.  §  3 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  ProtrrpL  if.  p.  1 6,  ed.  Sylb. ;  Dion 
ChrysosL  Ortii.  37.  p.  122.)  When  the  honour  of 
a  statue  ceaaed  to  be  cooaidend  as  a  high  distinc- 
tion, and  when  it  beeane  moonary  to  produce 
such  nuniWra  of  stitues,  the  workmanship  nn- 
turally  became  worae  in  proportion  as  the  bonoor 
sank  In  pnbUe  ottimatlen.  During  thie  time  it 
became  customary  to  combine  with  the  statues  of 
kin^  and  genenda  qriabolical  representations  of 
town*,  whicS  an  called  nfx**  w'AeiM'.  In  Magna 
Grai  1  11  nrt  cmi^iiiiUy  fell  into  decay  after  the  wars 
with  the  Romans ;  and  the  example  of  Capua, 
fimn  whidi  aH  the  etatoei  wen  carried  to  Romai 
affords  us  an  instance  of  the  rohherie'^  nnd  plunder 
wbioh  were  committed  by  the  Romans  in  other 
lowna  of  Italy.  But  even  after  the  Raman  con- 
qnests  the  cultivation  of  the  plastic  arts  cnnnot  hare 
ceased  altogether,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  nn- 
mcfon  works  found  at  Pompeii,  some  of  wliich 
possess  a  higher  degrrc  of  perfection  tuv\  lu  nuty 
than  might  bare  been  expected  in  works  of  so  late 


a  date.  In  Sicily  the  actirity  of  the  artists  appeara 
to  have  enied  after  the  Roman  eonquect,  for  thtf 
nnmerooi  works  with  which  Syracuse  was  adorned 
and  with  which  we  are  made  acquainted  by  Cioeco 
(c.  Verr.  ir.),  mostly  belong  to  an  ettiier  period. 

Shortly  before  the  taking  of  Corinth  by  Mum- 
mius,  stutuca  in  bronze  and  marble  wen  revived 
at  Athens  ;  and  although  tha  itftbts  wan  fiw  i»* 
fcri  ir  to  those  of  former  times,  yet  they  still  pro- 
duced works  of  great  excellence,  as  they  showed 
their  good  sense  and  taste  by  making  the  master- 
works  of  their  predecessor*  the  subject*  of  study 
and  imitation.  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxxiv.  8.  b,  1 9.)  Among 
those  who  contributed  moot  to  this  revival  of  sta* 
toarjr  were  Cleomenea  (who  made  the  Medicean 
Venns,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Cnidus,  but  inferior 
in  point  of  taste  and  delicacy),  his  son  Cleomenes 
(by  whom  them  ia  a  etatoe  in  the  Loovre^  which 
dxma  exquisite  wttltmandiip  but  little  life),  Gly- 
con,  Apolloniuii,  and  odMOi*  (Soo  thair  Una  ia 
the  DieL  ^fBkg.) 

AltoQt  tile  emeof  thia  period,  and  for  men  than 
a  century  aft'  rw  .rds,  the  Roin.ui?'.  in  the  conquest 
of  the  countries  when  the  arts  had  fiouritbcd, 
made  it  a  regular  praettee  to  carry  away  the  worke 
of  art  ;  and,  ns  they  were  unable  to  ar  ]  1 1  i  iti  t'  l  Ir 
valoe  and  merit,  they  acted  in  muny  cases  no 
better  than  ra^  barbariuii,  regarding  tiie  mort 
precious  relics  of  art  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
chairs  and  tables,  which  might  be  made  again  at 
pleasan  and  at  any  tima.  At  first  theaa  nbbniea 
were  carried  on  with  jiome  moderation,  as  by  Mar- 
cel hi «  at  bymcuae  and  by  Fabius  Moximus  at 
Tarentum,  and  only  with  a  view  to  adorn  their 
triumphs  and  the  public  buildiiijjs  of  Rome.  The 
triumphs  over  Philip,  Antiuchus,  the  Aetolions, 
the  Gauls  in  Asia,  Perseus,  Pseudo-Philip,  and 
above  all  the  taking  r,f  r  rintb,  nml  "  ibhequently 
the  victories  over  Muhndates  and  Cleopatra,  filled 
tlie  Roman  temples  and  porticoes  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  works  of  art.  Afier  the  taking  of  Co- 
rinth, the  Roman  generals  and  governors  of  pr<>- 
viaces  began  to  show  a  kind  of  amaloumhip  in 
works  of  art,  which  was  probably  more  owing  to 
the  fashion  prevailing  among  the  Roman  grandees 
than  to  any  real  taste  or  lore  for  the  fine  arte: 
they  now  carried  off  whatever  they  could,  to  adorn 
tlidr  own  residences.  Sometimes  either  their  ava- 
rice or  necessity  induced  them  to  melt  down  the 
meet  precioa*  works  without  any  r^ard  to  artistie 
worth.  The  merilegious  plunder  of  tem]^  and 
the  carrying  away  of  the  sacred  statues  from  the 
public  Baoctuarieai  which  had  at  first  been  fin- 
Tented  to  come  extent  by  the  pontiffs,  became 
afterwards  a  common  practice.  Tiie  manner  in 
which  Yeiree  acted  in  Sicily  is  but  one  of  many 
inatanoet  of  Ae  axtent  to  wliich  Aeee  nbbniea 
were  carried  on.  The  empiTors,  espoci  i^y  Au- 
gustus, Caligtila,  and  Nero,  followed  Hitm  exam- 
plea,  and  t£«  immenM  nomber  of  statues  wfaidi 
notwith*>tnndin;T      this  remained  at  Rhorir?.  Di  l- 

?ihi,  Athens,  and  Olympia,  is  truly  astonish iiig. 
Sea  Vdlkal,  UAtr  Ut  Wigf  iUm^  <Ur  aUm 
Knnsircerke  tj^j  r/u  m^&erfen  Ziiadlmi  MnA  Am»( 
M killer,  Jrc/iwjL  §  164,  dec) 

Before  we  proeeed  to  describe  the  state  of  eta* 
tuar)'  dnring  the  last  stacr,  in  which  Rome  was  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  world,  it  will  be  necessary  tu 
give  an  OUtUne  of  the  history  of  statuary  among 
the  £tnii6iiu  and  RonmM  down  te  llw  year  146 
B.  c; 
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TIm  EtntiCftiu  wer«  on  the  wbalc  an  luJustrLous 
aad  mutttfridaf  pwplfc  Different  hypothetet  liare 
Hivn  propoied  to  account  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
•m.  tn  whicli  tiiM  mtioQ  excelled  all  other*  in 
«Mttil  MrtlMta  tuUf ,  M  w«U  M  Ibr  the  iMOi]^ 
itvlf  of  •otn^'  -f  thfir  productioni.  Some  writers 
Uunk  that  it  wiw  owing  to  coIwuM  (nm  LjdiAf 
wlHdb  ««n  MtaUiikad  tt  Cam  aad  Tarqaino, 
rthrrb  thiU  the  Etniacant  themaelTet  wtn  a  Pe- 
kigian  ttiba.  With  the  work*  of  Oreoaa  art  thej 
wM  1mi«*  Utatm  aeqaaiatad  at  aa  cailjr  Hmm 
t)in>wch  iln  ir  iiit<  Rour»e  with  the  finvks  of 
■oaihcm  Italj,  whoM  infl«Mtnc<  opoo  th«  Mt^ofthe 

alto  appears  to  hava  ezercited  tome  influence  upon 
the  Etniacana,  ai  many  works  of  art  £ooim1  in 
Ktruria  contain  predaeljr  the  laine  repreMntattont 
a*  til  >s<^-  u  lkich  we  find  in  Atia,  especially  among 

tVi-  Rili\ loiiiani.  Iluwever  this  majT  have  been 
edecteii,  we  kuaw  for  ccrtaio  thai  the  whole  range 
•f  tiM  Aaa  aru  was  cultivated  by  the  Etruscans  at 
an  eftriy  period.  Statuary  in  clay  (which  berr 
suppiwd  the  place  of  wooU«  i6aj^  used  in  (Jrcccr) 
■ail  ia  bronse  appears  to  hava  aeqwred  a  high 
d»-!rn'*  of  perfection.  In  267  fl.C  no  loss  than 
20UU  bronse  statues  are  said  to  hare  existed  at 
VolsiaU  (IMin.  MM  cnriv.  10.  18;  cevpafa 
ViiniT,  2),  and  iiiimrMu*  works  of  Etruscan 
art  are  stiU  extant,  which  show  gneat  vigour  and 
Kla,  tbough  they  da  not  poaMaa  a  very  high  degree 
of  Ix^aiity.  Amonij  them  v>-p  may  mention  the 
Chimaera  of  Arretiam  (at  Floreoca) ;  the  CapitoUne 
8he.«alf  (Dionys.  L  79  ;  Ur.  x.  28),  wliieli  w 
dedicated  in  B.C.  296;  the  Minerva  of  Arezro 
(now  at  Florence) ;  and  others,  iytrnt  of  their 
statues  ore  worked  in  a  Greek  style ;  otiien  are  af 
a  character  poailiar  to  themselves,  and  entirely 
HifTerrnt  frnm  works  of  Grecian  art,  being  stiff  and 
Ugly  i  others  again  are  exaggerated  and  forced  in 
their  movements  and  attitudes,  and  laaawiUe  tha 
figures  which  we  meet  with  in  the  r»'prr^entati*>n» 
iti  Asiatic;  latLous.  Etruscan  utenstls  of  bronse, 
ouch  as  candelabra,  pataiaa^  aipa«  thvmaii  Ac, 
embellished  with  various  ornaments  and  figtires, 
were  very  highly  valued  in  autiqiuty,  and  even  at 
Achens  at  a  Sma  when  the  ana  ipere  still  flourish- 
ing therf.  (Ath.  p.  2n,  xv.  p.  700.)  Their 
WM'ks  in  stone,  espe^ioliv  the  alto  and  basso- 
flaltevM,  whidi  an  mnd  m  considerable  nonban 
on  i-h'-hts  conUiinin^  the  afthes  of  the  dead*  iia 
with  few  exceptions,  of  very  infierior  meriL 

The  BooMins  previously  to  the  tiflae  «f  Ate  firat 
T.injiiiii  are  said  to  have  had  no  iniaces  of  the 
gods ;  oud  for  a  long  time  afterwards  their  ttatoes 
«r  goda  ID  day  or  wood  wan  made  Vy  Btraacan 
artists.  (Plin.  //.  .V.  xxxv.  45,  xxxiv.  16.)  During 
the  early  part  of  the  republic  the  works  executed 
at  Rome  wen  altogether  of  a  na^l  and  praedcal 
and  aal  of  an  anuuncntal  character  ;  and  statuary 
was  in  c^nseqnence  little  cultivated.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  tiie  senate  and  the  people,  as  well  as 
lbn%a  Matea  vhidi  daaired  to  show  their  gntitttde 
to  tomf  Roman,  began  to  erect  bronre  statues  to 
diotin^iiished  persons  in  the  Foruui  oud  other 
places.  (  Plin.  //..V.  xxxiv.  14.)  The  earliest 
works  of  this  kind,  which  we  ran  consider  as  renlly 
historical,  are  the  statues  of  Attus  Navius  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxiv.  1 1 :  Cic  d«  IHvim.  i.  1 1 ),  of  Minucius 
fdit^ifi  "  th<'  P  rta  Triprrnin<"u  and  of  Pythagoras 
aad  .-ycibiados,  which  stood  in  the  comen  of  tlie 
MBicittB  Jhn  tha  yaar  a.  a  814  down  to  the  dic- 


uuor&Jiip  of  Sulj.  (Plin,  iLX.  xix\%  IX)  T« 
laat  t»  o  statues  were  — deufcud^  ef  Unal:  -a  n  i 
nmnship.  The  earliest  n^ta!  statue  of  a  deny 
was,  according  to  Plinj,  a  Ceres  which  w«s  Mil 
of  the  CQofiscated  property  of  Spurna  f  eniM.  liini 
485  B.  c.  (Plin.  rr.  y.  xniv.  5  )  Two  fl-r  srf 
statoee  of  gods  were  the  Casttolioe  Uocaka,  SOi 
&C.  (Uv^lx.  44),  SDd  tha  cafaaol  Ma  af  tha 

Capitoline  .T;';  t  r,  which,  acrc-rdicg  to  Livy,  wv 
made  about  4VU  B.  c,  (iiv.  ix.  40,  x.  3£  ^  Pia. 
AlMsaiv.  18.)  TWMiAarerabrtHaefM 
in  the  Forum  a:  p  in  soon  to  have  bccoae  voy 
greattaad  maaj  nenoaa  teem  to  have  had  Am 
mctad  than  witMMt  any  right:  haaee  m  ICl 
a.  c  the  censors  P.  Cornelias  Sdpb  and  M. 
pHins  NOtoved  from  the  Fonzm  idl  the  stataes  ^ 
magistiatea  which  had  not  been  erected  wtth  :he 
sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  people.  .  P .  r..  //.  .V. 

xxxiv.  14.)  A  statue  of  rin,.-l  t'~r  v  'ts*?  4 
the  Graixhi,  stood  in  ^>uiiicii»  ai  hirj^aiOk 
The  artists  by  whom  theae  and  other  staiaes  am 
executed  were  undoubtedly  Greeks  aad  Mknmmk 

V.  FS/lk  frum  Ol  1 .13  (b.  C.  l4C)li* 

fall  of  Ok  Wcsitim  Km^'irr. 

During  this  period  Rome  vnu  the  capital  «f 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  wotW,  aot  thnmjk 
iu  inU'IIectual  superiority,  but  \<\  it*  miliatfr  sorf 
political  power.  But  it  nevertheless  bspinw  the 
cenin  aTavt  and  Kteiatiim,  aa  the  artisls  MfMl 

thither  from  a!!  part^  of  the  empire  f:.r  tbe  ;  .lt---« 
of  aeekii^  employment  in  the  houses  of  tbe  gres^ 
The  naw  ef  ihe  people,  howavcsr,  had  as  litdt  M* 
for  and  were  as  little  concerned  about  '<i:r  t^j!  a 
ever.   {HonX.  A^Po£L  3*23;  Petnm.  h^)  U 
addhien  to  U>i«  One  vaa  uill  a  itrong  psrty  d 
the  Romans,  who,  either  from  aa  afiscted  or  ss 
honest  contempt  for  the  Greeks,  entertaiiied  tite 
vain  hope  of  being  able  to  restore  the  <^dea  tins. 
These  circumstances  aoeaontftr  the  6ct  that  s  ess 
like  Cicero  thought  it  necMsarr  to  crrneeal  izi  da- 
guise  his  lave  aiid  knowledge  of  the  fcjue  arik  It 
was,  therefore,  only  the  most  distingui^ted  aa^  is- 
Iclk-ctual  Romans  that  rea'!v  loved  ai  '!  eheritW 
the  arts.   This  was  both  a  fortunate  and  an  mior- 
tunate  circnmstanea:  had  it  not  hcea  ee,  art  ymM 
have  peris>hed  at  ortf*"  ;  row  it  c>>ntin  ;r-d  in  ^"r* 
degree  to  be  caluv»i<.ti,  but  it  experienced  the 
fata  which  it  haa  bm  with  at  all  tiMB,whn  « 
has  continued  its  existence  without  the  v\rr*tiiie» 
of  tho  people,  and  merely  under  the  patronage  d 
the  great    Notwilhataading  theaa  aahvaanUr 
circumsLuu:cs  there  were  a  number  of  di'tfira^^?- 
arttsts  at  Rome  daring  the  Utter  period  «f  tk  it- 
public,  wb«  had  nally  tafaibed  tha  efirit  af  Ae» 
cient  Greeksand  who  produced  worksof  grra'^ !  .' 
and  merit.    We  need  only  mention  sack  voBr* 
as  Pasiteles  of  southern  Italy,  who  was  a  R*«i 
citizen,  and  who  made  an  ivory  statue  of  Jqittf  ^ 
the  temple  of  Metellus  (Plin.  //.  N.  xrtvi.  j.  k  4. 
§12);  ArcesiUus,of  whom  Pliny  niexiuaas  sevcol 
highly  valued  works,  and  whose  models  werr  pniRi 
more  thn!i  tbf»  statues  of  others  ;  Dedns,  who  e*«s 
ventured  u>  rival  Chares  in  the  art  of  fjoBdiM 
metal  statues ;  Diogenes,  and  others.    During  ^ 
empire  th>2  art'  !^«:Tlined,  and,  with  florae  r  iU*^* 
ceptious,  merely  administered  to  the  vanttj, 
riea,  and  caprieee  of  the  emperon.  (Senec 
88.)  The  incrtnr«s  of  the  timea,  says  Ph"ny  (W.X^ 

xxxv.  2),  has  destroyed  the  via;  and  as  tkr« 
weia  B9 iBoia  aJnU  ta  ha  nqjcanntcd,  tkanf^ 
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ttntatfoos  of  th*  bodies  wen  likewise  neglected. 
OeeMiamBj,  IwwrgtWt  «zoeH«iit  md  gifted  tctilp- 

tops  »tin  aro^e,  a:  ■!  ulorncd  the  palaces  of  the  em- 
perors with  beautifai  groupik  PUoj  (//.  N,  xxzti. 
4.  §  1 1)  mmtian  w  tiieh  Cmemi,  PyAdkmts, 
Pulydecte*,  Hennolatu,  a  second  Pythr,<1,.ni-,  Ar- 
tonoai  wad  Apbrodisius  of  Trallea.  (See  the  artt- 
ckt  is  lh«  JNM.  ofBiog.)  In  the  time  of  Nero, 
who  did  much  for  the  arts,  we  meet  wTth  Z<mio- 
dont*,  a  founder  of  metal  atatiies,  who  was  coui- 
nlMlmMd  by  the  empenr  to  execute  a  colossal 
statue  of  n*>  fret  high,  repretrnting  Nero  ai  the 
Sun.  The  work  was  not  completely  e recti  ted,  as 
tlw  art  of  using tlie  iMCal  had  fidlen  into  oblivion. 
In  A.  n.  75  the  statue  was  consecrater?  as  a  Sol, 
and  wa«  afterwards  changed  into  a  suitnc  of  Com- 
modns  by  altering  tiir  li  ul.  (PHn.  H,N.  xzxiv. 
18;  Ilenxlian,  i.  1.5.)  Thf  pr'ncipn!  sculptured 
uorJts  liial  were  produced  dunng  the  empire,  were, 
1.  Reliefii  on  public  monuments,  such  as  tkoM 
adonnng  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  repre- 
seiittid  the  apotheosis  of  the  emperor,  and  his  tri- 
umph over  Jiuiaea.  The  invention  and  grouping 
oC  the  figures  an  good  and  tasteful,  but  the  exe- 
cution ii  cafdeia.  Hie  same  may  be  said  of  the 
reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of 
Domitian,  in  which  the  diajpwy  in  particular  is 
very  bad.  2.  Stataei  and  bust*  of  lAO  ampciort. 
These  may  again  be  divided  into  classes,  and  are 
oaaiost  distinguished  by  the  costumes  in  wilich  they 
ars  represented.  Tbey  are  (a)  fiuthfol  portialls  in 
the  costume  of  ordinary  1  Ft  (  '  y^i),  or  in  the  attire 
of  warriors  (sditeae  iiioraca/oe)  generally  in  an  at- 
titudo  aa  if  they  w«rB  addressing  a  body  of  men,  as, 
e.g.  the  colosvil  statue  of  Ausjustus  in  the  palace 
Unmani.  To  this  class  also  belong  the  equestrian 
•tatim,  and  tlus  etataes  upon  triumphal  ears  with 
from  two  to  six  horses,  and  sori^  tinu  s  rv:  n  with 
elephants,  which  wei«  freqaently  made  for  emperors 
ant  of  niia  taaity,  and  withoat  Aon  having  been 
any  real  triumph  to  occasion  such  a  work.  (Dion 
Cubs.  liii.  22 ;  Stat.  6'i/o.  i.  1 ;  Mart.  ix.  69  ;  Tacit. 
de  Orut.  8.  1 1 ;  JoT.  tS.  188  J  Plin.  //.  N.  zxxiv. 
10,)  b.  Such  statues  as  were  intended  to  show 
the  individual  in  an  exalted,  heroic  or  deified 
character.  Ammg  those  were  reckoned  the  so- 
called  Achillean  statues,  which  were  first  made  in 
the  time  of  Augustus ;  they  were  naked,  and  bore 
a  hasta  in  one  band  (  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  10; :  and 
secondly,  itatues  in  a  sitting  position,  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  and  a  palUum  co- 
vcffing  the  loins.  Then  statues  were  intended  to 
repnrs^mt  an  emperor  ns  Jupiter,  but  sometimes 
al>o  as  an  Apollo.  (Miiller.  Arch.  §  199.)  This 
method  of  representing  an  emperor  as  a  god  was 
at  first  practised  wiUi  much  good  taste.  The 
statveo  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  families  are 
likewise  either  simple  and  faithful  portraits,  or  they 
are  idealiaed  as  goddessos:  apocimena  of  each  kind 
an  still  extant  Tin  eottom  adopted  In  the  Bfaee* 

donian  time,  of  combining  allegorical  representa- 
tions of  towns  and  provinces  with  the  monuments 
erected  in  hononr  of  the  lovenigns,  was  sometimes 
followed  by  the  Romans  also,  and  some  of  tfiem 
were  made  by  very  distinguished  artists.  (Strab. 
itr.  p.  192;  ICuller,  Lc)  In  the  reign  of  Trajan 
were  executed  the  column  of  Traj  iTu  w  ith  bcu1|>- 
taiea  representing  the  victories  of  lbi»  emperor 
ever  the  Dadans,  and  other  efaaflar  woriu.  We 
also  possess  a  beautiful  coloss.il  stiitne  of  Nerva 
in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  Ijeau- 


tiful  statua  thoracata  of  Tngon,  and  serend  fino 
bosta  of  the  same  emporar. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Ilnlriin  'lat  i ary  had  be- 
come more  and  more  confined  to  the  n-preseiitatioti 
of  subjects  of  a  eommen  aatore^  to  wax  at  length 
we  scarcely  find  anything  els^'  Vut  tfi.  rrmrils  of 
victories  in  the  reliefs  on  the  public  monuments, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  statues  of  the  emperors 
and  the  members  of  their  families.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  the  arts  seemed  to  begin  a  new 
aera.  He  himself  was  undoubtedly  •  real  bnr 
and  connoineur  of  art,  and  he  encouraged  it  not 
only  at  Rome,  bat  in  Greece  and  A^a  Minor. 
The  great  Vflk  of  Hadrian  below  Tivoli,  the  ruins 
of  which  cover  an  extent  of  ten  Roman  n  iV"?  in 
circumference,  was  richer  in  works  of  art  iiKin  any 
other  plaoe  in  Italy.  Hen  more  works  of  art  have 
been  dug  out  of  the  ground  thaji  anywhere  else 
within  the  same  compa&s.  ,  lladrLtn  was  fund  of 
tilOMMlettt  fMms  in  art  as  well  as  in  language,  and 
many  works  in  the  archaic  style  still  extant  may 
have  been  executed  at  tiiis  time.  Some  statues 
made  at  this  time  iwmbine  Egyptian  stiffness  with 
Grecian  elegance ;  and,  especially,  the  npresenta* 
tions  of  Egyptian  deities,  such  as  that  of  Iris,  are 
half  Greek  and  half  Egyptian.  But,  by  the  side  of 
this  straiun  icbool,  Ume  existed  another,  in  which 
the  pnreurerir  style  was  enltivated,  and  which  baa 
produced  works  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 
Foremost  among  these  stand  the  statues  and  busts 
of  Antinons,  for  whom  the  emperor  entertained  a 
passionate  partiality,  and  who  was  represented  in 
innumerable  works  of  art.  The  colossal  bust  of 
Antinons  in  the  Lonvre  la  redteoed  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  ancirnt  nrt,  nnd  is  placed  by  some 
critics  on  an  equality  with  the  best  works  that 
Greece  haa  prediiMed.  Tlie  two  eentann  of  black 
marble  on  the  Capitol  pr -^  ahly  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Hadrian:  one  of  them  is  executed  in  an  old 
and  noble  style,  and  is  managed  by  a  little  Ena 
riding  on  his  back  ;  the  other  looks  more  like  an 
intoxicated  Satyr.  There  are  also  some  very 
good  works  in  red  marble  which  an  referred  to 
this  period,  as  that  material  n  mt  known  tO  havO 
been  used  before  the  age  of  iiaunan. 

As  the  arts  had  received  such  encourag n  i  t 
and  brought  forth  such  fruits  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, the  effects  remained  visible  for  6omc  time 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Antoainea.  Antoninus 
Pius  built  the  great  villa  at  L.mnvinm,  of  which 
ruins  arc  still  extant,  and  where  many  excellent 
works  of  art  have  been  discovered.  But  sophistry 
and  pedantic  learning  now  began  to  regard  the  arts 
with  the  same  contempt  as  the  ignorance  of  the 
Romans  had  formerly  done.  The  friese  of  a  tem- 
ple, which  the  senate  canaed  to  be  erected  to 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Fansttna,  is  adorned  with 
griffins  and  vessels  of  very  exquisite  workmansliip  ; 
but  the  busts  and  statues  of  the  emperors  show  in 
many  parti  an  aftcted  elegance,  while  the  fcatnwa 
of  the  countenance  are  tasteless  and  tiivi  U  copies 
of  nature.  The  best  among  the  extant  works  of 
this  time  an  tiie  equestrian  itatoe  of  M.  Annliaa 
nf  L^^ilr  bronze,  which  stands  on  the  Capitol,  and 
the  column  of  M.  Aorelins  with  reliefs  represent- 
ing scenes  of  Ma  war  against  the  MavDomanni. 
The  busts  which  we  possess  of  M.  Aurelius,  Faus- 
tina, and  Lucius  Verus,  are  executed  with  very 
great  care,  espedally  aa  ngards  the  hair.  The 
nunil'fT  nf  cTtant  busts  of  the  Antonines  amount"? 
to  obove  one  hundred ;  and  the  cate  at  which  biutt 
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of  empcron  were  lometune*  multiplied  may  bo 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  miate  loinetiiDei 
ordaiotd  tiM  the  butt  of  as  mfVM  iboiUd  ba  in 
the  hoQie  of  every  citttao. 

After  the  lime  of  the  Antonioee  the  ■ymptomt 
•f  dacUaa  in  tiia  arts  bacaaao  non  and  mora  mible. 
The  moet  mmwioat  woilca  eontiniiad  to  be  bostt 
and  hi, it  1-  i  of  the  emperors,  but  the  best  among 
them  are  not  free  from  affectation  and  manneriBn, 
The  bur,  cepecially  in  the  rrpreMntatioDiaf  frmla 
figure*,  becomes  gradually  nfnlv  tasteleta,  and 
instead  of  tha  natural  hair  the  ortista  made  it  a 
point  to  abnr  that  it  waa  a  large  pentqaa,  wbieh 
in  some  case-i  m^^lit  ha  put  on  and  taken  off  at 
pleasure.  £GAi,aauii.1  In  the  time  of  Caracalla 
many  statuM  van  nnm,  etpodaUy  of  Abaander 
the  Great.  Alexander  S<'verii8  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  ittatue*,  not  from  a  genuine  love  of  art, 
bat  because  he  delighted  in  the  representations  of 
great  and  good  men.  (Lamprid.  AL  Sev.  25.)  The 
rt;Uefs  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Seve- 
nis,  representing  his  Tictories  over  the  Parthians, 
ArsfiB,  and  Adial)eninns  have  sctircely  any  artistic 
menis.  During  this  time  of  decay  the  custom 
arose  of  adorning  iaioepha;,M  with  figures  in  high 
relief,  repn'S'-iitIng  icenes  from  the  legends  of  De- 
meter  and  Dionyiius!,  and  from  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  sometimes  also  the  fable  of  Eros  and 
psyche :  all  these  contained  allusions  to  the  im* 
mortality  of  the  souL  Art,  however,  now  declined 
with  grt^t  rapidity:  busts  and  statues  were  more 
seldom  made  than  before,  and  are  awkward  and 
poor ;  the  hur  is  frequently  indicated  by  nothing 
el>e  I  ut  holes  bored  in  the  stone.  The  reliefs  on 
the  sarcopbiui  goMlaaUy  beceote  noootonoai^  life- 
leii,  and  evidently  execnted  withettt  i^nrit  The 
reiir-fs  on  the  arch  of  Constniuhie,  which  are  not 
taken  from  that  of  Trajan,  are  perfectly  rude  and 
vorthleee,  and  thoee  on  the  colnnni  of  Theodoiina 
weie  not  better.  Art  in  the  jtropcr  bcnse  of  the 
Word  ceased  to  exist  i  statues  of  victors  in  the 
public  gaome  eeottnaad  to  be  ereetedl  4««n  te  the 
fourth,  and  statues  of  the  emperors  (at  ConKtinti- 
no^)  down  to  the  eighth  eratury  but  at  Rome, 
M  at  CbaelantUMpIe,  thoee  who  were  hmieared  in 
this  way  were  more  concerned  about  their  rank 
and  dross  being  properlv  represented  in  their  sta- 
toea,  than  ^Midt  Uw  ftai  artu^  merit  of  tha  weric. 
Statuary  became  mere  manual  labour,  and  required 
nothing  but  mechanical  »kill.  At  Qniatantinople, 
however,  where  statues  had  been  eoUeeted  nem 
Rome,  Oreece,  and  A*"u  Minor,  the  evt-nts  of 
history  allowed  the  plastic  arts  to  die  away  more 
gnidtially  than  in  Itjdy. 

Before  concludirc:,  it  rmininB  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  deslructioii  >[  aim  rij  works  of  art.  During 
thabtler  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantino  many 
•tatues  nf  til  '  Is  were  destroyed  and  melted 
down,  and  nut  long  after  his  time  a  systematic  de- 
struction b^n,  which  under  Theodosins  spread 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  spirit  of  destruc- 
tion, however,  waa  not  directed  against  works  of 
art  in  (r<:neral  and  ae  euch,  but  only  against  the 
pigeu  idols.  The  opinion,  therefore,  which  is  en> 
tertiuned  by  some«  that  the  losses  we  have  sustain* 
ed  in  works  of  ancient  art,  are  mainly  attributable 
to  the  intcodoction  of  Chrietianity*  ie  too  aweeftt^g 
and  general.  Of  the  same  ehanicter  it  another 
opinion,  according  to  which  the  final  decay  of  an- 
cient art  was  a  couequenoe  of  the  spiritual  nature 
•f  themirmtfgion.  ThacoioddeiMtef  tbtgiainl 
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introduction  of  Christianity  with  the  decay  of  the 
arts  is  merely  accidental.  That  the  eariy  Cbristieaa 
did  not  datpiia  tlm  arte  aa  each,  is  deer  from  sa^ 
veml&eti.  We  know  that  ibey  erected  itatMe  te 

their  martyrs^  of  which  wc  have  a  specimen  in  that 
of  8t.  Hippolitos  in  the  Vatican  libiaiy ;  aad  ii  ia 
expressly  stated  Hmt  Chriitians  devoted  thuuiwJits 
to  the  ex.  i  ii  I-  if  the  arts,  (Baronius,  Jnnal.  aJ  A. 
303. j  The  numerous  works,  lastly,  which  have 
been  fbond  m  the  ChriatiaB  cameembe  at  Seme, 
might  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof  tbat  the  ear!y 
Christians  were  not  hostile  towards  the  represeniar 
tion  of  the  henea  ef  their  ml%ieB  in  werice  af  eft 
The  hostility,  such  as  it  appears  in  the  writing-*  -if 
Tauan  and  Augustine,  cannot  therefore  have  been 
gen^ ;  and,  in  fiwt,  ClitietianHy  during  the  mad* 
die  ages  became  aa  much  the  mother  of  the  am 
modem  times,  as  the  religion  of  Greece  «as  the 
mother  of  ancient  art.  Another  very  general  and 
yet  incorrect  notion  is,  that  the  northern  barbarians 
after  the  cenqoeat  of  Rome  intentionally  destroyed 
works  of  art.  Tlua  opinion  m  not  supported  by 
any  of  the  contemporary  historians,  nor  is  it  at  all 
probable.  The  barbarians  were  only  au;uoujk  to 
carry  with  them  the  moet  |ieciow  tmasnm  ia 
order  to  enrich  themselves;  a  statue  must  have 
been  an  object  of  inditference  to  them.  What 
pehsbed,  periehed  natually  by  the  circtunttaoces 
and  calamities  of  the  tiroes:  in  times  of  need 
bronae  statues  were  melted  down  and  the  materia 
used  for  other  purposes ;  marble  statues  were  fre- 
quently broken  to  pieces  and  used  for  buildisg 
materials.  If  we  consider  the  history  of  Ratoe 
during  the  first  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  Italy 
by  the  Germans,  wo  have  vntjf  reaaoo  to  wwis 
tut  eo  many  spedment  ef  aneient  art  haw  eoae 
down  to  our  times. 

The  greatMt  deatraction,  at  one  time,  ^  aacicet 
irarlm  of  art  ia  toppoaed  to  have  eenuied  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  I'-.e 
thirteenth  century.  The  collection  of  aiataea  had 
bees  made  witli  gnat  care,  and  their  munbcr  hai 
accumulated  to  an  amount  which  seenu  qn'nc  tat- 
prising  when  it  ia  conaidered  how  long  a  time  had 
ehpeed  einee  art  Imd  been  eneooraged  or  pr&teded. 
At  the  period  alluded  to  we  an*  told  that  i^m^  rf 
the  finest  works  of  the  ancient  masters  were  pur- 
posely destroyed ;  aitber  in  mma  vMnteuMae,  m 
with  the  view  of  turning  the  material  into  rorr' r, 
or  fur  mi&  to  the  metal  founders  for  the  value 
of  the  bronze.  Among  the  few  works  saved  fimt 
this  devastation  arc  the  celebrated  bronte  bon** 
which  now  decorate  the  exterior  of  St.  park's 
chureh  at  Vi?nice,  They  have  been  aectibed,  bet 
without  iiifficient  authority,  to  Lysippas. 

The  &mht  coU<K:tion  of  ancient  bronzes  is  in  th« 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  They  have  he^n 
found  chiefly  iu  th"  rni!  nf  Hervulanvura  a^A 
Pompeii,  and  among  liiem  are  some  example*  ui 
great  skill  and  beauty.  A  few  of  the  beads  oief 
peculiarities  in  the  treatment  of  the  bair,  t/ie  smsll 
corkscrew  curls,  and  the  ends  of  the  beards  being 
formed  of  aej^rat^  pieces  oi  metel  flsstened  on. 
Several  of  the  statues  have  the  eyes  of  paste,  aod 
of  Bton^  or  sometimes  of  a  different  met&l  from 
the  material  of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Silver  v-ivs 
often  united  with  bronae.  Cieero  ( Ferr.  iv.  49) 
mendona  a  stRtoe  of  ApoUo  mtai,  cuju$  m  ftmar* 
litterulis  miriutis  ariyn!cis  nomem  Myramis  eroi  n- 
tajptum.  In  a  bronae  ataUiei  of  a  youth,  ia  the 
it  PlMi%  tit  tha  lomiu  of  «  Onek 
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aBKTiDtioD  in  ulver  lettert.    They  are  interted 
fato  tM  lift  foot.  The  MoMO  Borbonico  potteMe* 
•ome  examplot  of  inlaid  tUver  wotk.   There  are 
al«o  instancea  of  it  in  the  collection  of  broniet  in 
the  British  Muaeuro.    Many  of  the  examples  of 
bronae  work*  that  have  nmImcI  im  exliibit  signi 
of  iiaviiq;  been  gilt,  and  the  writers  of  tttiquity 
refer  occaaionally  to  the  pnwtlM.    It  does  not 
seen  to  have  been  employed  tQl  tute  had  modi 
deteikfBted ;  proliablj'  wbm  tlw  talne  and  tieli- 
Tit  -8  of  the  material  were  more  highly  estimated 
than  the  excellenoe  of  the  workmanship.  Neio 
conoupidad  s  itattte  of  Alaaaador,  tlio  trarit  of 
Lijsippus,  to  be  gilt ;  but  Pliuy  (//.  -V.  ixxiv.  ]'J. 
i  6)  telU  OS  it  was  found  to  injure  the  beauty 
■nd  dftct  of  tbo  votlc«  and  tho  jwd  was  laiMfad* 
( Winckelmann.  Gefch.  dfr  Knnst ;  Meyer,  Gesch, 
drr  bUtUmden  KuntU  bet  den  Grtechen  ;  F.  Thiertch, 
Veher  die  Epocken  der  bUdeudmi  Kmmt  mUr  dm 
Gripfhfn;  K.  0.  Muller,  Handbuck  der  Archaeo- 
Itiffir  der  KuHsl.,  2nd  ed.  1835,  3d  ed.  with  notes 
by  Welcker,  1848.)  [L.S.] 
STKI^AE  ((TrnAoi).    [FuNi-s,  p.  556,  b.] 
S'l  tLI>ATU'RAE.    [Exkrcitus,  p.  505,a.] 
STHE'NIA  (0-9^ia),  a  fesUna  with  eootattt 
cplebmtcrl  by  the  Argives  in  honour  of  Zeus  sur- 
mimed  Siheniiu,  who  had  an  altar  consisting  of  a 
krge  rock  in  the  mlghbonilioad  «f  Hennione. 
(llcaych.  «.  r.  TiBiviai  compare  Paus.  ii.  32.  §  7, 
34.  §6.)    Plutarch  {de  3fiM.  p.  Il40,c)  states 
that  the  v(iXi)  or  wrestling,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  contests  at  this  fiestira],  was  accompanied  by 
the  flute ;  and  he  also  mentions  a  tra4itiun  ac- 
cording to  which  the  festival  had  originally  been 
held  in  hoooor  of  J)aiUHi%  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards oonaeenfed  to  f/em  Sthotias.      [  L.  S.J 
STIBA'DIUM.  [Mrnsa.] 
STILLICIDIUM.  [SuiVXTt'Taa, n.  1031, b.l 
STILUS  or  STYLUS  is  in  aU  pnhahaity  the 
same  word  witli  the  Greek  trruAor,  and  convrys 
the  general  idea  of  an  object  taperii^  like  an 
architectural  eolomB.  It  signifies, 

1.  An  iron  instrument  (Ovid.  Md.  \x.  521  ; 
Martial,  zir.  21),  resembling  a  peiKil  iu  size  and 
shape,  iMsd  fcrwritbgapon  waxed  tablets.  (Plant 
Ihtrrh.  iv.  4.  63;  Plin. //.  A',  xxxiv.  14.)  At  one 
rnrl  it  was  sharpened  to  a  {Ktint  for  scratching  the 
cLomcters  upon  the  wax  (Quintil.  L  1.  §  27),  while 
the  other  end  being  flat  and  circular  served  to 
render  the  surface  of  the  tablets  smooth  again,  and 
so  to  obKtsnte  what  had  been  vritlen.  Thos, 

vrlere  stilum  means  to  erase,  and  hence  to  correct, 
as  in  the  well-known  precept  nu-pe  stilum  vertat. 
(Uor.^  i  10.  72;  Cic  Verr,  ii.  41.)  The 
s^Ios  was  also  termed  grapkium  (Ovid.  Amor.  i. 
11.  23  ;  Suet  Jtd.  82),  and  the  case  in  which  it 
was  kept  grupkiarium  (Martial,  xir.  21)  ot  grajM' 
aria  lAspo.  (Suet  Omi.  35.)  The  annexed  cut  is 


from  a  picture  found  in  llcrcukneum.  (Mus. 
Borbon.  vol.  vi.  tav.  35.) 

2.  A  sharp  stake  or  spike  placed  in  pitD&IU  be- 
fore an  entrenchment  to  embarrass  the  progress  of 
an  attacking  enemy.  (Bdl.  Afrioom,  31 ;  Sil.  ItaL 
z.  415i.)  It  was  intended  to  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  the  eentrivances  called  dpjAy  lUia,  and 
stimuii  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  rii.  73). 

3.  A  bronae  needle  or  rod  for  picking  wonns  off 
froSt-tresi  (Fdlad.  ir.  10.  §  20X  ako  •  wodn 
prr>be  enmlmd  In  gndaniiig  opcntism.  ((Jali^ 
meU.  xi.  Cf  5Sl) 

It  bsars  also  tiie  measfaig  of  the  sIsb  of  a  tree 

or  TpgctaLle  (Columell.  v.  10.  §  21,  xi.  3.  §  4G), 
which  is  perliaps  the  primary  signification  of 
9riKM.  [W.R] 

STIPENDI  A'RTT.  The  Stipendiariae  urbes  of 
the  Roman  provinces  were  so  denominated,  as  being 
snbject  to  tne  payment  of  a  fixed  money  tribute, 
"  stipendiimj,"  in  contmdi-itiiiction  to  the  vecti- 
gules,  who  paid  a  certain  portion,  as  a  tenth  or 
twentieth  «  the  produce  of  their  lands,  thdr 
cattle,  or  customs.  The  word  "  stijiendium  "  was 
used  to  signify  the  tribute  paid,  as  it  was  origin* 
ally  imposed  for  and  afterwards  appropriated  to  the 
pnrpose  of  furnishing  the  Iloman  soldit^rs  with  pay 
{tti/>enJium^  Liv.  iv.  GO;  Tuciu  J/isi.  iv.  74).  The 
condition  of  the  urbcs  stipendiariae  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  more  nonourable  than  that  of 
the  vectigales,  but  the  distinction  between  the  two 
terms  was  not  always  observed.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  85.) 
The  word  stipendiarius  is  also  applied  to  a  person 
who  receives  a  fixed  salary  or  pay,  as  a  **  8tipen< 
diarius  miles  "  (Hirtius,  de  Dill.  A fric.  4  3),  a  phrase 
which  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  vetctan  who 
has  reecived  pi^  for  many  years,  or  served  hi  many 
campaigns.  (\  eget  rf«  Re  Milil.  i.  Ifi.)  Sduic 
MSS.  have  stipendiosus  in  the  past^nge  last  quoted, 
which  is  perbnpi  abcttcrreading.  (Gbttling,  CfndL 
dfr  Horn.  .sruihTof.  p.  41  fl.)  [ K.  W.] 

STlPE'NJDlUM,a  pensipn  or  pay,  from  ttipem 
■nd  pmdot  becMise  boon  sOrer  was  eofawd  at 
Rome  the  copper  ninney  in  use  was  paid  bj'  weight 
and  not  by  tale.  (Varro,  L.  L,  t.  182,  ed.  Miiller ; 
Plhi.  H»  M  xzx.  8.)  According  to  Livy  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  p.iy  to  the  Hninaii  soldiers  (u/  ttipen- 
dtum  mile*  de  j/uUtco  acaperet)  was  not  introduced 
till  B.  c  405,  on  the  oecasisii  of  the  takinf  ef 
Tarracina  or  Anxur.  He  represents  the  change  as 
the  spontaneous  and  unsolicited  act  of  the  senate, 
but  from  another  passage  (iv.  36)  we  learn  that  in 
the  year  421  u.  c.  the  tribunes  had  proposed  that 
the  occupiers  of  the  public  land  should  pay  their 
vectigal  regularly,  and  that  it  should  be  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  the  troops.  The  concession  was 
probably  accelerated  by  the  prospect  of  the  last 
war  with  Veil,  and  made  with  a  view  of  conciliating 
the  plebs,  who  without  seme  such  fiivoor  would  in 
their  then  humour  hare  refused  toToteforthe  war. 
Livy  also  represents  thr  funds  for  tlio  payment  to 
hare  been  raised  by  a  tributum  or  general  tax,  but 
as  Arnold  ebeenres  (HuL  tf  Rome,  vol  L  p,  869  ; 
compart-  Nit  bubr,  vol.  ii.  p.  440),  "The  vectiu'al,  or 
tithe,  due  from  the  occunieri  of  the  public  land, 
was  to  provide  pay  for  ue  soldiers ;  and  if  this 
were  not  suflirient,  it  was  to  be  made  good  by  a 
tax  or  tribute  levied  upon  the  whole  people.  This 
tithe,  however,  was  probably  paid  very  irregulariy, 
and  hence  the  p.iy  of  the  siildicrs  would  in  point 
of  fiM:t  be  provided  chiedy  out  of  the  tributum.** 
A  km  jcm  afUr  this  concsssion  (^a  408X  a&d 
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during  the  hMtilitiee  ar^aiiist  V'eii,a  cortain  atuotmt 
of  pay  was  auigned  {ivrtus  nunurm  acrm  ett  <u- 
t^fmUni,  Lir.  v.  7)  to  the  knight  also.  [KQt  iTKs, 
n,  472,  a.]  Livy,  however,  seema  to  be  here  spenk- 
mg  of  the  citizens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  for- 
tune, but  had  no  horse  (<tqHU$  pufJiruji)  assitrnfd  to 
them  bj  the  st;itc.  For  it  had  always  Wen  cus- 
tonarf  lor  the  knighti  of  the  18  oMtorios  to  re- 
crive  par  (vut  of  the  common  tmwnry.  In  the  shape 
of  an  allowance  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  and  a 
J>«*rij  pmaion  of  '2000  asses  for  its  keep.  [Ats 
Kqvzsrnn;  AkrIIordbaricm.]  UenceNiebuhr 
(vol.  L  p.  474,  and  toI.  ii.  p.  441)  doabts  the  accu- 
racy of  the  account  which  is  given  by  Livy  (iv. 

obienres  that  the  Veientino  war  rannot 
IwYe  been  the  occasion  oit  which  the  pnwtiee  of 
giving  pay  to  the  troops  was  first  esUiblished  :  the 
acrarii  must  undoubtedly  haTO  always  continued 
to  pay  pensions  (capita)  to  the  infiiDtry,  in  the 
saint'  way  a^t  simple  women  and  minors  did  to  the 
knights :  and  the  change  consisted  in  this,  that 
every  legionary  now  beeame  entitled  to  pay, 
whrri>a>i  the  mmilxT  of  p<  iisioiii-rs  had  previously 
been  limited  br  that  of  the  persons  liable  to  be 
chanvd  with  them ;  and  hence  tiie  d^dency  was 
siipi'iii'd  out  of  the  nenu'inm,  from  the  produce  of 
the  vectigai,  and  when  this  failed,  by  a  tribute 
levied  even  fiem  those  plebeians  who  were  them- 
selves hound  tn  serve."  ConRecjUently  the  tribunes 
murmured  that  the  tribute  wiu  only  iiiipo&ed  far 
the  mk«  of  raining  the  plehs.  (Liv.  iv.  60.) 
In  ptipport  of  hii  opinion  Nicbuhr  (I.e.)  advances 
argmnciits  which  at  Icjist  make  it  very  probable 
that  the  •*{mtf  rna]  legislation  "  of  ServiotTttDiuf* 
provided  for  the  pay  of  the  infantry  in  the  manner 
Bontioncd ;  hut  even  admitting  this,  the  practice 
night  hiTe  been  diaeontmncd  so  as  to  justify  the 
statement  made  nn  this  snltjeot  hy  Livy.  Wc 
have  not  s[»;u:e  to  ri-peat  or  discuss  those  argu- 
ments here,  and  therefore  simply  refer  to  vol  i. 
p.  374,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  441,  of  his  History.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius  (vi.  37)  the  daily  pay  of  a  legionary 
amounted,  in  his  time,  to  two  oboli,  which,  as  he 
makes  a  drachma  equimlent  to  a  denahm^  and  a 
dcnariiu  in  paying  the  addien  was  then  etmmted 
at  ten  asses  (Plin.  /.  c),  and  not  at  sixteen,  as  was 
tisual  in  other  moneT  ttmuactions,  gives  ^  asses  a 
day,  or  1 00  a  month.  Now  the  yearly  pension  of 
the  kniuht.s  (1000  aases).  .i!-  <  r\i  ■  Nieluihr,  gives, 
if  we  take  tho  old  year  of  10  mouths,  200  asset  a 
nooth :  jmt  donUe  the  pay  of  the  ftot  foldiers. 
In  later  times  the  knights  received  triple  py  (Iri- 
pleje  ttipendium  merebamt'i,  Thia  allowauice  vaa 
first  cetablished  by  the  mUitary  trilnme  Co.  Con»e- 
lius  CoRsus  (100  II.  r.),  and  according  to  Nielmhr 
was  then  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those 
who  lerred  wWi  their  own  hmea ;  H  did  not 
become  the  pmeml  rtistom  till  some  time  after- 
ww^s.  Polybiu*  (vi.  37)  thus  speaks  of  the  sti- 
pendium  of  his  day,  which  he  calls  ^^mr,  as 
Sl  Luke  (iii.  M)  also  does.  **  The  foot  soldier 
receives  as  p^iy  two  oboli  a  day :  the  centurion 
twice  as  much  :  the  horseman  a  dmchma  or  dena- 
rius. The  foot  soldiers  also  reccivi'  in  cnm  ov(«ry 
month  an  allowance  (demauum)  of  J  of  an  Attic 
nedimnus  or  about  2  bushels  of  wheat :  the  horse- 
men 7  medimni  of  barley  and  2  of  wheat.  The 
iniantry  of  the  allies  receive  the  same  allowance 
(mmurpovrrat)  as  the  Roman  :  the  horscnien  1^ 
medimni  of  wheat  and  5  of  barley.  But  there  is 
thii  diflerence,  that  the  allied  forces  receive  their 
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allowances  as  a  gratuity ;  the  limnan  soldicfs,  on 
the  contrary,  have  deducted  bam  their  pqrthe 

mrnicT  value  of  whatever  they  nveive.  In  cr,m, 
armour  or  clothes.*'  There  waa  indeed  a  law  pa^^ 
by  C.  Gracchus  (Pint  C.  GraedL  6)  wbicb  provided 
that  besides  their  pa\-  the  soldiers  should  reo^ive 
from  the  treasury  mi  allowance  for  clothes ;  bat 
from  Tacitus  (Ann.  i,  17)  this  law  seems  either  to 
have  been  repealed  or  to  have  fallen  ini.i  illr^tf 
The  two  oboli  of  Polybius,  which  we  tn.-i.ke  tiji_i! 
to  .H}  asses,  are  reckoned  by  Pkotns  in  roond  nsav- 
bers  at  3  asses.    Thus  >>e  aays  (Mo$t.  ii.  1.  10), 
Isti  qui  trium  numu<9rum  causa  snb«nnt  tub 
falas.**   This  amount  was  doubled  for  the  legion* 
arie*  Iqr  JnUne  OiMar  (Sueton.  JuL  Cat*.  26)  be- 
fore the  civil  war.   He  also  gave  them  com  when- 
evrr  he  had  the  means,  without  any  restrictiai.i 
(me  modo  mentmxiqiu!).    Under  AugMtBf  (Suet. 
Aug.  49 ;  Tacit.  L  e.)  it  appears  to  haive  Veil 
raised  to  10  asses  a  day  (  three  ti.Ties  tho  *      i  -' 
sum),  or  300  a  month,  or  1200  m  four  mootJu. 
Now  aa  the  onginal  anoont  of  their  pay  had  beta 
tn'iiled,  the  soldiers  could  not  coniplnKi  if  ihi 
narius  were  reckoned  at  16  asses  in  pajsteots 
made  to  Aemaelvea,  as  weD  ai  other  iwtscne ;  nd 
takinjj  this  value,  the  1200  a5ses  atnount  ex- 
actly 3  aurci,  or  3  x  400  asses.   This  sum  thea 
WM  conaideied  aa  an  nnit,  and  called  tHjpmtdi^ 
he'mg  paid  three  times  a  year.    Hence  Suetoniui 
says  of  Doniitian  (Dom.  7)  :     Addidit  et  qnartaa 
stipendinm,  temos  aureoa:**  a  fiwt  wlud  Zoaana 
(Ann.  ii.  p.  IDG)  otherwise  expresses  by  staua^, 
that  instead  of  7.^  drachmae  (i. «.  denarii) 
tian  ^av(>  the  soldiers  ICMI,  4  0.  he  made  an  addi- 
tion of  "J.^  denarii  or  I  anrens  to  t!i.-'r  ^nir.   T  * 
expression  of  Suetonius  sujijiaies  thai  -i  auTi  i  vi  .  re 
paid  every  quarter  instead  of  every  four  nttaiths, 
a/lcr  thr   nd'litian   T<]nf]>^   }iy  D<">niili.in  ;  tu.U  fA 
Zonaras  mipiics,  that  4  aurei  instead  of  3  w«fc 
paid,  as  before,  ofwy  three  months,  the  aaaial 
amount  being  the  same  either  way,  and  the  quar- 
terly or  four  months'  instalment  of  3  or  4  aurei 
being  called  a  gtiptnidium.    Niebuhr's  (voLiLp. 
443)  statement  on  this  subject  is  only  putiafiy 
correct  or  else  obscure :  at  any  rate,  if  the  eoldiRB 
received  10  asses  a  day  tlif^  miut  hsva  Remd 
more  than  1200  a  year. 
The  Praetorian  cohort*  rec^ved  twice  ai  aneh 

as  the  legionaries.  (Tacit,  i  c.)  The  jay  of  tie 
tribunes  is  not  known ;  but  it  wa«  considered  vary 
I  great  (Javen.  iH.  182),  and  probably  wm  not  km 
i  than  4H  aurei  per  annum,  after  the  Umf  of  IWnni- 
tian.  W e  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  if  hit 
pay  ware  withhdd  the  Roman  aQldiv  waa  aBowei 
by  an  old  tmwritten  ctistom  to  distrain  iho  goods 
(per  pignoris  eapiomtai)  of  the  officer  whose  dasy 
it  was  to  supply  it.  The  etpua  waa  aUoved  wt 
same  privilesje  against  the  j>ersons  who  wort  b'TWsI 
to  furnish  hint  with  the  aes  equestre,  for  the  par- 
chase  of  his  horse,  and  the  aes  hofdeuiom  Car  te 
keep.    (Oiuus,  lib.  iv.  §  -26—20.) 

From  an  expressioi\  which  Livy  (v.  4)  j-u:* 
into  the  mouth  of  a  [xitnciiin  oimter,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  soldiers  always  received  a  f.Jl 
year's  ray,  independent  of  the  length  of  their  «<.r- 
viea.  This,  however,  seems  so  unreasonable,  ^iaX 
we  cfinnot  but  aj^ee  with  Nicbuhr  in  supj'>>;[  r 
that  the  historiau  wu.;  milled  by  the  custom  of  hi* 
own  time,  when  a  full  year  had  long  beat  the  ati* 
pulated  term  of  a  aohUarli  faj  well  as  of  hia 
•ervice.  [VL  W.J 
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STIPULATIO,  STIPULATOR.  [Oblioa- 
TiovKM,  pp. 817, b,  818, a.] 
ST  IV  A.  [Abatrum.] 

STOA.  [PORTtCDIt.] 

STOicHBION.  (HoROLoeiCM.l 
bTOLA,  inu  m  female  dreie  worn  over  the 
tonic  ;  it  came  aa  low  ae  the  ankles  or  feet  (aJ  taltu 

siwfn  tteiuism,  Ilor.  i.  2.  99),  and  was  fjutt'iu-d 
found  the  bodr  bv  a  girdle^  leaTiog  aboTo  the 
lireMt  lirad  folds 

iii.  93.  4).  Tilt"  tunic  did  not  rv:uh  iiuich  below 
the  kxice,  bat  the  ewcntial  dutinction  between  the 
talkie  «ad  alola  Meim  to  hava  bean,  tbat  the  latter 
always  had  an  Instita  or  flounce  sewed  to  the 
bottom  and  reaching  to  the  inctep.  (ilor.  HaL  i.  2. 
39  ;  Ovid.  Ar.  Awmt.  I  83.)  Over  the  Stola  the 
Palta  or  Pallium  wns  w  rii  [Pai  r  ifM],  as  we  sec 
in  the  cot  annexed.    {Mus.  UorOom.  iii.  tav.  37.) 


The  stola  seems  to  hare  been  nsually  fiutened 
orvtT  the  shoaldcr  by  a  Fibola  or  claxp,  and  gcnc- 
tally  had  sleeves,  but  not  always. 

The  StoU  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the 
Roman  natrons  as  the  toga  vt-as  of  the  Roman 
men.  (Cic.  /'At/.  iL  18.)  ilence  the  meretrices 
wcce  not  allowed  to  wear  it,  bat  onlj  a  dark- 
aotoured  to^  (TibnlL  it.  10.  3 ;  Mart  i  96.  0) ; 
and  accordingly  Ilorace  (S<it.  i.  2.  63)  speaks  of 
thaaKt/rtMa  in  contradistinction  to  the  U^gaia^  for 
tiio  asiM  nasoD  women,  who  had  Imoii  divovced 
ff'  III  their  hnslaiul')  on  account  of  adultery,  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  the  Stola,  but  only  the  toga 
(ScbeL  aiHor.L  c)i  to  wUdi  IfanU  aOodM 
(il  39,  vl  «4.  4).  Sea  Beekor,  Gdbu,  voL  L 
921,  dec 

STRA'OULUM.  [TAraa.! 

STIIATK'GUS  (rrrparvySs).  The  office  and 
title  of  Strategus,  or  Gencnil,  seem  to  have  been 
more  eapecially  peealltr  to  the  democratic  atalea  of 
ancient  Greece :  we  read  of  them,  for  instance,  at 
Athens,  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  Argos,  and  Thurii  ; 
and  whbsn  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia 
Minnrwere  deposed  by  Aristajroras,  he  established 
Strat4-gi  in  their  room,  to  act  iu  chief  niagisurates. 
(Herod.  V.  38.) 

The  Sttategi  at  Athens  were  instituted  a'"tor  the 
remodelling  of  the  constitution  by  Clei&thcnes,  to 
dischaige  the  duties  which  had  in  former  times 
Ix-on  perf  .mud  either  by  the  king  or  the  Archon 
Pulcuuirchas.  They  were  ten  in  number,  one  for 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  chosen  by  the  suffrages 
(X«(poToyla)  of  the  people.  (Pollux,  viiL  »7.) 
liefore  entering  on  their  duties,  they  wcfe  rc<iuircU 


to  submit  to  a  ioKtfuuria,  or  examination  ol  tlieir 
character  (Lysi;is,  c.  Ahifi.  144);  and  no  one  was 
eligible  t>  the  office  unless  he  had  legitimate  chil- 
dren, and  was  possessed  of  landed  property  in  At- 
tica. (Dinarch.  c.  Demostk,  99.)  Tluy  were,  as 
their  name  denotes,  entrusted  with  the  command 
on  military  expeditions,  with  the  superintendence 
(if  all  warlike  preparations,  and  with  the  regulation 
of  all  matten  in  any  wi^  oonnacted  with  the  war 
deportnant  of  the  state.  They  levied  and  enlisted 
the  soldiers  [KariXf^ay)^  either  personally  or  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Taziatchs.  (Lysiasji  c  Alcib, 
140,  pro  MUiL  114.)  They  wen  entrasted  with 
the  collection  and  management  of  the  (liTi^>apal,  dr 
property  taxes  nused  £ar  the  purposes  of  war ;  and 
also  pieirided  orsr,  or  oOdatod  as  Etvayuyttt  in 
the  courts  of  justice  in  which  any  disputes  con- 
nected with  this  subject  or  the  tricrarchy  were  de- 
cided. (WoU;<N<£^piM;  Dem.  A  £cMr.940. 
16.)  They  also  nominated  fnun  year  to  year  per- 
sons to  serve  as  trierarchs  (Dcm.  cBotoL  uiiUli 
Xcnoplb  df  J?<^  iltfaa.  S),  and  teolc  cognianee 
of  the  cases  of  Antidosis  arising  out  of  the  trio- 
nirchy  and  property  taxes  {iitoiov¥  lat  dKriSiicretf, 
<:  riiafnip.  1040.)  The^  atso  fffrnded  at  conru- 
II  artial  and  at  the  trials  m  cases  of  accusation  f  r 
iion-p^Tformonce  of  military  and  naval  duties. 
[AsTRATBtAS  and  AMaVMAGBIOII  OrAPHAB.) 
Tl;i  y  !;ki  wii-e  had  tlio  power  of  convening  extm- 
urdnuiry  usseniblicd  ut  tlic  people  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency [EccLBSiA,  pp.  440,  b,  441,  a],  and  from 
the  instance  of  Pericles  it  would  always  seem  that 
in  critical  iimet  they  hod  the  power  of  preventing 
an  assembly  being  holden.  (Thucyd.  ii.  22.)  But 
their  most  important  trust  was  tbo  command  in 
war,  and  it  depended  upon  circumstances  to  bow 
many  of  the  number  it  was  given.  At  Marathon 
all  the  ten  were  nresent,  and  the  chief  command 
came  to  each  of  uiem  in  turn.  The  Archon  Pole- 
marchus  also  was  there  associated  with  them,  and 
aooordiof  to  the  aocioit  custom,  his  tote  in  a 
coimea  of  war  was  equal  to  thiu  of  any  of  the 
generals.  (Ilcrod.  vi.  109.)  In  the  exiK'dition 
against  Samoa,  also,  all  the  ten  genends  were  en- 
gaged (Thucyd.  L  116),  the  poet  Sopbodes  being 
one  of  the  number  (Miilk-r,  Literature  of  Ancieid 
Greece^  p.  338)  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  neither  convenient  nor  useful  to 
(.end  out  the  whole  number  on  the  same  under- 
taking, and  during  the  course  of  a  protracted  war 
it  would  be  necessary  far  some  of  taem  to  be  left 
at  home,  in  charpo  of  the  war  department  then-. 
Accordingly,  in  the  best  times  of  Athens,  three 
only  were  ror  tlie  meet  part  sent  out ;  one  t^tliese 
{rplros  ouT<Jj)  was  considered  as  the  commander- 
in-chief^  but  his  colleagues  had  an  eqiud  voice  in 
a  council  of  war.  Sometimes  a  stiateguB,  aa 
Pi-ricles,  was  vested  with  extraordinary  powers 
(Thucyd.  ii.  65)  :  in  like  manner,  the  three  ge- 
nerals engaged  in  the  Sidlisa  expedition,  Nicias, 
Alciliiades,  and  Ijamarchiis,  were  made  ainoK^^d- 
Topd,  or  supreme  and  independent  in  all  matters 
connected  with  it  (Tlineyd.  vi.  8,  26.)  8o  also 
was  Aristides  in  his  command  at  Plataeae.  But 
even  in  ordinary  cases  the  Athenian  generals  were 
not  fettered  in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  by  any 
council  of  war,  or  other  controlling  authority,  as 
the  Sjartan  kings  sometimes  were ;  still  they  were 
responsible  for  it  and  in  the  time  of  Demosthenea 
{I'htltp.  i.  53)  exposed  on  the  termination  of  their 
coiuuuind  to  capital  indictment  at  the  caprice  of 
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tK*"  or  from  th«  nudevolence  of  p<»Tsnn.il 

etuuii^.  (c.  AfiiL  c  Arutocr.  67<>.)  E^eo 
P«fklM  himtcif  (TbueT^  &  €5)  «m  foird  hj  the 
pro|.J<>  fi-r  impviuxi  i"  wni.Tii.icrnirTit,  hxiX  rcn\]y  Tw- 
duue  Uie  Atkniauj  wtro  diiaj'iK'mtcd  in  their 
riprcUtiont. 

Ill  iliC  lirnfB  of  Ch.ilirifui  and  Pliocion,  howcTcr. 
the  giraUT  part  of  the  ffroerala  regularly  remained 
•ft  hoM  t»  edndael  um  pmcMakma,  at  the 
citiaeiu  did  to  onjoy  them,  tearing  their  wars  to 
ba  MNiducted  bj  merccoahea  and  their  leaden. 
<BeMilk/>lMLl47. 19.)  Beawoftlm  laoweM 

ii'it  rMnniiAiiiIrr.<  nf  a!l  the  tnvp*,  but  mily  of  tli.> 
hone  and  fioot  of  ■eparate  anniet  (ffrptenrt^s  6  4vi 
Tfiv  frAMT  «r  JvAiftfiv,  and  I  M  tAt  fwtfwr) : 

and  one  of  thrm,  the  general  of  the  adminittntion 
iwl  ri}s  {«iMi«^t«t),  peiiorraed  part  of  the  judi- 
cial laboiin  of  the  ttiatefH,  and  other  civil  fenrices, 
«a4-h  i\M  tliat  of  jn^ng  out  the  paj  of  the  troops. 
(Ddckh,  I'uU.  Kam.  of  Atkent^  p.  181,  2d  ed. ; 
D^roK^pro  CorxM.  265.  II.)  We  mtut  al«o  re 
i—lwt  tbtti  tha  Athenian  navy  as  well  as  the 
nrrny  wns  crvrnTnand-d  by  the  Slr;jti-£:f.  wlimc*'  tlif 
**  pmrtorm  or  riag-thtp  \»  called  (TTfMrr-iryis 

9o.v\.  _  .  «    -    -        .  _    _  - 


S  1.V2.) 

The  strat^  at  Ath^  were  perhaps  the  mmi 
fanpoctanl  oflicen  of  tha  nfubUci  aqwctallj  during 

%mr;  zind  amwirst  thrm  arr  numbered  some  of  her 
roosidistinjnii'hedcituctii,  MUtiades,TbeiBi«tade«, 
Peridca,  Pliociaii,  Ac  But  tha  gemfala  of  the 
early  tiincs  difTi  red  in  m.iny  ri  'pcrls  from  the  con- 
temporanes  of  Demosthenes.  Formerly  the  general 
and  the  alaMima  ««n  taunted  m  ane  person  ;  the 

!t  ad-T  in  the  field  was  tin-  leader  in  tlif  nsscnibly, 
and  thus  aMuired  a  double  mtiueace,  accompanied 
with  a  doabia  te^MMibility.  But  in  later  times, 
the  general  and  the  professed  ontnr  or  statesman 
were  generally  perfectly  distinct  (Isocr.  de  Paety 
I78X  and  the  btter,  as  ought  always  to  be  the  case 
in  frt>e  states,  had  by  fiir  the  greater  inflnaBca. 
The  Inst  of  the  Athenian  generals  who  was  con- 
sidered to  unite  the  two  cbaracten,  was  Phocion, 
who  was  gf!ncral  no  less  than  forty-five  timesi 
(Plut  I'koe.  5.)  Accfirdiiiirly  tli(*  varimia  jarlit  s 
into  which  the  6tatc  was  th«u  divided  had  each 
their  orator  and  general,  the  former  actinj^  as  a 
recognised  leader  (nemr»ath.  Ofpi.  ii.  t}»V)  ;  and  a. 
genenU,  when  absent  wu  furvigii  expeditions,  was 
nable  to  be  maligned  or  misrepresented  to  the 
pcDpti'  by  ail  tiiifrii  ndly  and  influential  demagogue. 
(i>emosth.  de  Chermm.  97.  13.)  Hence  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  feneiala  «f  the  age  of  Demosthenes 
wcTv  nf'ith<T  so  ixntriotic  n  r  so  distinguisht'd  .is 
those  of  former  times,  mure  especially  when  we 
call  to  tnind,  that  they  were  aAan  the  cammandew 
of  nu  rcniarv  troops,  and  not  of  citizens,  whose 
prescnc*^  mi^ht  have  checked  or  animated  them. 
MoreoTer,  they  tttfleied  in  m«nl  ctHnactw  hy  the 
contamination  of  the  merer  nary  lenders  with  whom 
they  were  associated.  The  necessity  they  were 
under  of  proTiding  their  hind  loldicn  with  pay, 
habituated  tliem  to  the  practice  of  levying  exac- 
tions from  the  allies ;  the  sums  thus  levied  were 
not  strictly  accounted  for,  and  what  should  hare 
boon  aiiiilMd  to  the  service  of  ^  atate  was  fre- 
qnently  spent  by  mm  like  Chnres  npon  their  own 
pleasures,  or  in  the  purchase  of  a  powerful  orator. 
(Thirl wall,  Ifitt.  of  Grteee^  voL  v.  p.  214.)  An- 
other effect  of  the  separation  of  the  two  charact  r-', 
was  that  the  responsibility  of  the  general  and  ol 
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the  orator  or  ministCT  wa*  lewnei],  ar.  !  it  m-^y 
moit  cases  e.-u>\'  for  a  geueml  to  purLaj^:  aa 
rently  disintarasted  advocigrof  his  condut. 
w;ia  this  further  abiiAC  cnrnrctH  wltlr  tSe  srsfce^ 
th.it  according  to  IsocnUea  (tic /'oci!,  liwi),j 
command  waa  so  much  coveted,  that  the 
of  ^'enerala  was  often  ^dttniMtk  hj  tho  Witfi^ 
tii^ie  bribeiy. 

The  Mit  onlDent  genenda  of  fto  law  of  8^ 
mosthenes  were  Tlniotheiii,  CLa'jrjLi,  Tph.cxttK. 
and  Diopithea :  Chares  and  Ljncles  were  ialcEkr 
to  than  both  b  loyalty  and  ddn,  hnt  ^  ftnanr 
and  the  mercenary  Charidemtu  utre  frr.-i;.^t!T 
employed.  Towards  the  decline  of  the  Bonow 
empire  the  dnof  Baoprtinte  at  AAena  wa  olid 
2TpaTTry<Jr,  or  th-  i'  ke:  Cx»nsut:tin^  Ustevcii 
tiu  him  the  title  of  Mryttf  ItTanr/^r  or  the  Gnn^ 
Duke,  (Joliaii.  OraL  L>  The  militarr  chwfr  of 
the  Aetolian  and  Achaean  leagues  were  sJao  caflsd 
Strategi  The  Achaean  Strategi  had  the  pmrr 
of  convening  a  general  asKmU j  a£  the  lea<rv  on 
oxtraordijiaiy  oofnainna  [Kaumxu  FofiH% 
p.  o.b.]  [R.W.] 

iiTRATO'RES.  I.  Imperial  Equerries  ofejert 
to  the  Tribuma  Stahuli  Their  proper  datj.  u 
the  name  imports,  xrns  to  sadJ.V  the  h-  rv*?  ;  tb?  r 
al&u  kd  iLcin  front  tfie  ftaMe  aad  as^rtcd  tb? 
emperor  to  roiiuiiL  Ih-iiLC  tboy  wm  tHwed  vn 
Orrek  oj^oXfrt.  Foira  the  additiuSl  of  mia 
their  title  it  appean  that  they  were  ooaiidend  m 
fwrt  of  the  nilitBTf  oolaMiahiiiwit  (Spnite. 
Gini^n.  7;  Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5  ;  s--*  r>i:  .a:u% 
a.  r.)  Consuls  and  ^ra^on  bad  their  ataum 
as  wo  knm  fran  inacnstion  (OidL  fanr.  &  79^ 
3250,  3523),  and  poAapn  nedalea  al^  (ML 
n.  I6tt4.) 

2.  OiRem  oent  into  ih»  pvoiiaoBB  tfr  lAet 

horses  for  the  stud  of  the  prince  or  fer  the  p?off=! 
service  of  the  state.  <  Amm.  Marc  rxiz.  3 ;  Cod. 
Thood.  8.  tit  8L  t.  4  ;  Cod.  12.  tit.  25  ;  Sahm. 
ad  CapUolim,  M.  Amtomim.  8,  od  TrtbeH  P JL  Fa- 
lerian.  3.)  Those  in  aH  prol»a;»nity  It  I  t  .-td  t« 
the  same  body  with  those  mcuLioued  abv-e  ;  tb< 
title  stmi0ret  a  fnUieu  ratiom'lmMy  by  arhicb  tky 
are  usually  dtstirETuished  in  w.->rki  u;vn  Runisa 
.-Uitiquities,  rest4  u^x^n  no  autii.^:y  esc<-ft  th» 
letten  8TR.  A.P.R.  in  an  inacHption  <Gnlta,^ 
nr  xrx.  n.8),th*  inieipntntaaa  of  whiidb  iifi7 

doubtful. 

S.  Jailon  under  Ao  eiden  of  tiho  Ckamt^ 

riensu  or  Chief  Inspector  of  Prisons.  (Cod.  Tbwi. 
9.  tiL  3.  a.  I.)  To  these  Ulninn  rofan  {D«.  i. 
tit.  16.  ii4),  •mbo  pneeiioidnni  ataMWi 
habere  potest,  sed  vice  euruni  niHit^  ?  m'aisirr^ 
in  provinciis  fiinguatur,"  although  the  psivafe  * 
qaoled  in  moot  dietionnrioa  aoMnring  ofnn  tbe 

stmtnrrt:  nf  th.'  -laiiir.  (Coiiip.irv  the  yUiSnDi^ 
mta4mm  Imperii  OrituttM,  c.  IS  and  c  Ifil  mGm- 
idi  TissL  Asm. tvL vn.  p.  1375  andpl^) 
4.  In  the  lnt4-r  I^ttn  wriiiHi  and  Cfpeodlf  ^ 
the  monkish  historians  of  the  middle  ages,  $trats^ 
denote  a  diosai  body  of  ooltUen  sent  in  adrsK* 
an  army  to  explore  the  country,  to  deternune  tHe 
proper  line  of  march,  to  se!ect  the  spots  best  fittol 
for  encamping,  and  to  make  aU  iha  arrai^tiinents 
necessary  for  t^te  safety  and  comfort  of  the  troej6 
when  they  halted,  their  duties  Ix-inij  in  some  rf- 
speits  analogous  to  those  of  the  c!,t»iail  fn^tatmJi, 
and  in  othen  to  those  of  a  modem  trr'7.«iV-rw<i* 
(Symmach.  £^  od  Tkted,  FdoaL  1}  Oi> 
cangc,  a.  v.) 
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o.  Wc  find  in  an  in'  r"|i*.'nii  the  wordl  DlO- 
MBDBS  Ap.  Stratok,  wiiiih  u  generally  under- 
stood to  conunemorate  the  labonttmiome  individual 
in  paving  the  Appi.in  Way,  and  mfnti^n  is  made 
of  ttratorcs  of  this  deicriptiiin  in  uiiotlier  imcrip- 
lion  found  at  Mayeoee.  (OrelL  n.  1450  ;  compare 
Fnchs,  Cfschirhf"  rtm  Mainz.)  [W.  R.] 

ST  REN  A,  a  present  given  on  a  festive  day  nnd 
ibr  the  Mk«  of  good  omen  ( Pestus,  t>.),  whence  n 
gnod  omen  is  called  by  Plautus  Uma  drata.  {Stkh. 

2.  24.)  It  was  however  chiefly  applied  to  a  new 
year's  gift,  to  a  present  made  on  the  Calm  da  of 
Jamnry.  In  accordance  with  a  Senatusconsultum 
new  year's  gifts  had  to  be  presented  to  Augustas 
in  the  Capitol,  even  whi  n  ho  v,  m  absent.  ( Suet 
Ang,61  i  compk  Dioiii  Caia.  lir.  35.)  The  person 
who  ivMlvcd  meti  pmcAti  was  Mcaitoiiied  to 

make  fjtlirrs  In  return  (strrmirum  coiniiicrcium)  ; 
but  Tibcriusy  who  did  not  like  tho  custom  on  ac- 
oomit  of  the  tnmble  it  gawhin  and  also  of  Ae  ex- 
pense in  mnktrig  presents  in  return,  frc<]iiently  left 
Rome  at  the  b^mning  of  Jaunary,  that  he  micbt 
he  ost  of  the  way  (Dion  Caia.  ItH.  8),  and  lueo 
strictly  f'>rbade  any  such  presents  tn  hr  r  fTi  n*d 
him  after  the  first  of  January,  as  he  used  to  be 
annoyed  by  then  dariof  the  whole  of  the  month. 
(SiicL  Tik  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  17.)  Theccstom, 
so  far  as  the  emperor  was  concerned,  thus  seems  to 
hava  &llen  alrooet  entirely  into  disuse  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  It  wtis  revived  apiin  by  Cali^nibi 
(Suet.  Cal.  42  ;  Dion  Cau.  lix.  24),  but  abolished  I 
by  Claudiva  (IKon  Cass.  Ix.  6)  ;  it  must,  however, 
brive  been  restored  afterward^  as  we  find  it  men- 
tioned as  late  as  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  and 
Arcadioiu  (Aawn.  JE^  srui  4  ;  Synunach. 
X28.) 

STRIAE.  [COLUMNA.] 

STRIOA.    ICamra,  11.364.] 

STRIOIL.    rn.vr.NRAE,  pp.  185,  a,  192,  a.] 
STRO'PHIUAI  (TOij'ia,  TcuviSior,  iirr6StaiM>t) 
was  a  girdle  or  belt  worn  by  women  mond  the 
breast  and  over  the  inner  tunic  or  chemise.  (Non. 
xir.  8  ;  tereti  stnphio  luctamta  vincta  papillas, 
Catull.  Ixiv.  65.)    It  appears  from  an  epigram  of 
Martial  (xiv.  G6)  to  have  been  usually  made  of 
leaOier.    (Becker,  Callus,  vol.  i.  p.  321.) 
STRUCTOlt    [CoKNA,  p.  307, b.] 
STULTO'RUM  FK'RIAE.  [Founacai,!*.] 
STUPRUM.    [Advltuium  ;  CoNcraiNA  ; 

1  NCK.STf.M.l 

STYLUS.  [Stilus.] 
SUBCBNTnailO.  rExsRciTtm,  p.  509,  a  1 

SUBITA'RII.  [TiMiLTua] 

S U BL I G A  C  U  L  U  M  or  S UCCINCTO'RI  UM 
(8ia{[w/xa,  irfpl(tafM),  drawers.  (Jowph.  AmL  iil  7. 
^  1.)  Tliis  article  of  dress,  or  a  bandnpe  wound 
about  the  loins  so  as  to  answer  the  same  purpose, 
waa  worn  by  athletes  at  the  public  garnet  of  Qreeoe 
in  the  earliest  ajjes  [Athletae]  :  but  the  use  of 
i%  was  aoon  discontinued,  and  they  went  entirely 
naked.  <Sehol.  in  Hum.  IL  xdiL  68S ;  Md.  Orip. 
xviii.  17.)  The  Romsins,  on  the  contmrr,  and  all 
other  nations  except  the  Greeks,  always  adhered 
to  the  u«e  of  it  in  their  gymnastic  exercises. 
(Thucyd.  L  6  ;  Schol.  i«  /ix-.  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Paaliuj. 
iii.  9  i  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  22.)  It  was  also  worn  by 
■doft  «B  the  stage  (Cic  deOf.i,  85),  by  those 
who  were  employed  in  treading  pTrtp<'S  [Tonrt'- 
f,AB]  (Jjcopon.  vL  11),  nnd  by  the  Roman  popa 
at  the  sacrifices,  and  it  then  received  the  dc- 
MOBiutioo  timm  (Viig.  Aen,  xii  120 ;  Serdua, 
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I*?  Inc.\  which  name  ■vmx  also  applied  to  it  as  worn 
by  Rowan  slaves.  (Ocll.  xii.  3.)  The  circumstaiice 
of  the  slaves  in  India  wearing  this  as  their  only 
covering  (Strabo,  xv.  1.  §  73.  p.  156,  ed.  Sieb.)  is 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  modem  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries.  [J.Y.I 

SI'BSCRI'PTIO  CBNSO^aiA.  [CsMMm, 

p.  2()3,  b.] 

SUnSECI'VA.  [Agrarui  LaoM|  pu49;a.] 

SUBSELLIUM.  [TirRONus.] 

SUBSIGNA'NI.    [ExKRCiTUti,  p.  502,  a.1 

SUBSTITU'TIO.  [II>RK8,pkMS^a.] 

SUBTE'MEN.  [Tbla.] 

SUBU'CULA,  [Tunica.] 

Sl  'CCK'SSlO.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
right  which  ranaiiia  unchanged  as  iocb,  bat  it 
changed  wHh  vef^enee  to  its  subject  The  change 
is  of  gnch  a  nature  that  the  right  when  viewed  as 
attached  to  a  new  person  is  Ibandod  on  a  preceding 
right,  is  derived  from  it  and  depends  upon  it  The 
ripht  must  accordingly  begin  to  be  attached  to  the 
new  person  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  pmon  who  prarionihr  had  it ;  and 
it  cannot  be  a  better  right  than  it  was  to  the  per- 
son from  whom  it  was  derived  (Dig.  50.  tik  17. 
a.  175.  §  1 ).  Thus  m  the  caee  of  the  transfer  of 
ownenihip  by  tradition,  the  new  ownership  begins 
when  the  old  ownership  ceases,  and  it  only  arises 
in  caee  the  former  peeseeief  of  the  thing  had  ^e 
rnvn.T^liij).  tliat  i?,  prior  ownership  is  a  i-.-cessary 
condition  of  subsequent  ownership.  This  kind  of 
change  in  ownership  is  called  Succeuto.  It  fol- 
lows from  the  definition  of  it  that  Usucapion  is 
not  included  in  it  ;  for  Usucapion  is  an  original 
acquisition.  The  successio  of  a  heres  is  included, 
for  though  there  mi'jl.t  be  a  considerable  inten'al 
between  tlie  deaiii  and  tho  aditio  hereditatia, 
yet  when  the  hereditas  wag  once  taken  poMes- 
sion  r/,  thf»  act  of  aditio  had  by  a  legal  fiction  re- 
lation to  tiie  time  of  the  death.  Thus  whereas  we 
ganenlly  view  persons  who  possess  rights  as  the 
permanent  substance  and  the  rights  as  accidt-nts, 
m  the  case  of  S'iccession  the  right  is  the  peniiaitcut 
substance,  which  persists  in  a  series  of  persons. 

The  notion  of  Succession  applies  mainly  though 
not  exclusively  to  property.  With  respect  to  the 
law  that  relates  to  Familia,  it  applies  so  far  as  the 
parts  of  the  Familia  partake  of  the  nature  of  pfo> 
perty,  such  a*  the  power  of  a  master  oTer  hii  ihiTe« 
and  tlx  ( ase  of  Patronatus  and  Mancipii  causn. 
Thus  the  patria  potestas  and  the  condition  of  a 
wife  hi  mmtt  may  he  ohjeeti  of  sncceeaion.  It 
applies  also  to  the  case  of  adoption. 

Successio  is  divided  into  Singular  Sacccssion 
and  Unrrenal  flncetaaien.  These  terau  eooTcni- 
ently  eaqriress  the  notion,  but  they  arc  not  Roman 
terms.  The  Roman  toms  were  as  follows:  in 
nnivennni  jva,  hi  ean  dmtaxat  rem  anoeedew 
(Dig.  21.  tit  3.  s.  3)  ;  per  tmiversitatem,  in  rr-ni 
siiccedere  (Gaius,  ii.  97  ;  Dig.  43.  tit  3.  s.  1 )  ;  iu 
omne  jus  roortui,  in  singi^arum  rcrum  dominium 
succcdere  (Dig.  29.  tit.  '2.  ^.  37)  ;  in  imivcrsa  bona, 
in  rci  tantum  dominium  succedere.  (Dig.  39.  tit  2. 
8. 24.) 

It  is  Singular  succession  when  a  single  thing  as 
an  object  of  OHiicrship  is  transferred,  or  several 
things  together,  when  they  arc  tiaiisfetved  as  in« 
dividual  things,  and  not  as  hnvinrr  any  relation  to 
one  another  in  consequence  of  this  accidental  com- 
mon mode  of  tmiafer.  The  person  into  whoie 
place  another  comes  by  Sin^Uar  sttcceasion,  b 
3  z  2 
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cnllrd  Ancti^T  with  rr»tp'v:i  to  hU  snrfmnr.  In 
order  to  be  aingalmr  tui^i'^ttioa,  the  whUt  rigbt  of 
Uw  MWlor  WMt  Im  tmiufcrred.  He  to  whom  an 
Mtate  in  ff  f  simp??  i<«  trnnsf^rrvd,  takes  by  Singnl.ir 
■icoaition  ;  he  to  whom  a  liU  estate  is  gnvotrd  out 
«f  aa  «mbI»  in  fee  simple,  doea  aaC  take  by  Singo- 
Lit  juiLCi-j^i.iti. 

The  obj<>ct  of  Uuirenal  ncoMiion  is  propertj  aa 
M  kind  wImJ*  (sHtfVrHlhsr)  witlMnt  nj  Mcnnce 
to  its  compineiit  inn^.  Yi  t  tlic  notion  of  !ikc<\< 
akm  auibas  aa  well  to  a  fractioo  of  this  ideal  whole 
•a  to  tne  unit  which  thia  ideal  whola  ia  eooeeiTed 
to  be  ;  for  the  whole  property  being  Tiowe<i  a*  a 
unit,  it  may  lie  conceived  to  be  divided  ifiio  Pac- 
tional paru  withoQt  uiy  referenee  tbe  aevMal 
things  which  arc  iucludt'd  in  the  ideftt  frhoki  It 
wa»  nl«o  consistent  with  this  species  of  incces&ion 
UuU  many  |Kirticular  tbin^  should  be  incapable  of 
beam  tnynsferred :  thda  in  the  case  of  an  hereditaa 
th<<  tis>i8frtirttT.«  nf  the  deceased  did  not  pnss  tn  the 
hi-rt  s,  and  ui  ihc  ease  of  adrogation  nether  the 
osusfnictua  nor  the  debu  ttf  the  adnfBled  panoo, 
acfoHinc  tn  t!ic  i»ld  law. 

In  the  cas«*  of  (Jhli^atituu »  ih^re  no  Sin^rnlar 
■ncreasioo  :  there  is  eitlicr  the  change  of  the  Obli- 
fiHut  into  another  by  Novatio,  or  the  auajg  fot  the 
debt  by  anuther  (co^sio  actiouis). 

The  obji-ct  of  UnivemI  neoeaaiaii  n  «  Unifer* 
•itiu  a*  siuh,  and  it  i>  l  y  ii  r;i:is  <•(  lh<-  uordi 
UuitcrsitJUk  and  Uuivcrsum,  that  the  lionuuu  de- 
note thia  kind  of  aaceeasion  ;  bttt  it  wocdd  be  flr« 
rnrii'^us  to  infor  from  tlii>  use  of  the  tt  nn  that 
aucctrsMuu  applies  to  nil  Univcrsitat4!«.  Its  pn^er 
■pfdicatioii  i»  to  pro))crty,  and  the  tme  chaneter  of 
TJnivrrftal  succession  ia  the  immciiiat"'  jKvsiiii;;  ovrr 
from  one  person  to  another  of  all  the  crediu  and 
debta  that  belong;  or  are  attMhed  to  the  property. 
This  happens  in  the  case  of  an  hmdius  :  hercs  in 
oinnc  jus  mortui,  non  tantum  singularuni  re  rum 
dominium  succedit,  quum  et  ca  quae  in  nominibus 
•ant  ad  hcradem  tnui»eant  (019.29.  tit.  2.  s.  37)  ; 
an4  iji  thf  ciisr  of  nJmgation  as  tn  most  matter*. 
The  dil»u  vvuulfi  be  transferred  by  a<.ln>gntion  if 
this  wt-ru  not  accom|m«icd  with  a  capitis  doniiimtio. 
CreditH^aml  J.  l<ts  cmilil  not  )>o  fm:i=-'' m-d  hr 
Sinjfiilar  hill  cc6*iuu.  'I  lir  ca.M  s  <>(  L  nivrisai  succes- 
aion  \\  1  re  limited  and  the  notion  could  not  he  ap- 
plied and  inadi-  cfTi  etiial  at  ihr  jtlcasure  of  indivi- 
duals. 1  he  most  important  cases  of  Univerial 
•uc^ssion  were  the  property  of  a  deceaaed  person  ; 
as  horeditais.  bnnnnim  pojiscs^iii,  fideicomniii>s;iria 
bcrcdiuis,  and  others  of  the  like  kmd.  The  pro- 
perty of  a  livinf^  person  might  he  tnnafiema  in 
this  way,  in  (Ik-  c.-l<«<-  of  adrotrati.i.  cmiventio  in 
muuum,  and  the  bonorum  emtio.  (Uaius,  ii.  dti.) 
In  many  other  caaea  tiwiagh  the  object  ia  to  trans- 
f<T  a  whole  property,  it  in  iti  f.u  t  i  ITi  cted  by  the 
tntusfer  of  the  aevenU  things:  the  followiiig  are 
inatanoeo  of  this  kind  of  ttanafer,  the  gift  of  a 
whole  property,  or  its  being  mndi<  a  I)os,  or  being 
brought  into  a  bocietos,  or  the  sale  of  an  hereditai 
by  n  heres. 

The  noti<Hi  of  a  Universal  succession  among  the 
Romans  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
notion  of  the  hcrcditas,  to  which  it  was  necessary 
to  attach  the  credits  and  debts  of  the  deoeaaed  and 

the  vicni.  Other  insUmeos  of  Universal  succcfsinn 
sucli  as  the  Boni>rum  l'os«es«iu  grew  out  iif  the 
notion  of  the  hereditaa ;  and  it  waa  Ibund  con- 
venient to  cvtfid  U  to  other  coses,  such  as  Adr.)- 
gntiun.    But,  aa  turcady  observed,  the  extension  l 
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!  of  th(^  notion  wn?  rif-t  1.  ft  t'>  t'lc  p:--as--rf'  '.f  iadi- 
vidiuJi,  and  iu:i:<:>riiingly  this  docUuw:  to  iu« 

a  Roman  phmse,  Jniis  PnUicL 

Ttie  wiirds  Siicct^j^i^,  ;*TTrci'*«^?«r,  Scttedett  It 
theuiselves  hare  a  geoerai  meaiuAg  and 
both  khida  of  SneemiiKL  Sonwtiaae 
hy  tliemsclrcs  jit^nify  tLniver&:ii  forceaaioa,  as  sri- 
pean  from  the  context  (Uaius,  iiL  82),  snd  bf 


In  other  ca»e«  the  kind  of  •vntxessioo  is  deAotal  hj 
a^pruprtate  words  as  pex  nairerdtatea  awirim, 
acqiiirere,  tnnsire,  in  imivenum  jot  saeeefae,  ftc 
in  the  cai^-  of  I'niv.  rsal  Succi^sion  ;  aihi  is  res% 
in  rei  dominitim,  ia  ciaguloram  rtnm  docoiiuiBa 
moeedcce,  Ac  in      caaa  of  Singnlar  SiKcnsMa. 

In  the  phrase  **pcr  lodhpeaitatens  gatcedm"^  tk 
notion  of  universal  sQcc«asion  is  not  dtrecdj  ^t- 
presaed  ;  for  the  phrase  baa  immediate  relerencx  i» 
the  acquisition  of  a  single  thin^  and  it  is  oly  kf 
meajis  of  the  word  Unirer«it,is  that  *re  erj*?^ 
the  nuiiun,  that  the  aequisition  of  the  uidimuJ 
tlaii-  iseMedhjaMaweCthaaeqawtiaBifiW 

who'e. 

(Savignv,  Sy^CiA,         iii.  pL  &  ;  Gaiot,  li. 
&c.  ;  Puchta,  Imst.  il  §  19&)  (aU) 
SUCCESSOR.  [SrccKssio.] 
SUCCINCTO'RI  UM.  [Slbugaciti-cm.] 
SUDATIOb  SUDATCyRIUH.  (Bamui, 

p.  100,  b.] 
SUFFl'BULUM.  [V«STJii.«.j 
SUFFRA'OIA  SEX.   (Eqinma,  p.  4:?,k.; 
SUFFnA'GIUM,avote.  At  Athe:^^  t'r,,  tmlz 
in  the  popular  ■laambliei  and  the  ooiuls  oC  jastke 
vat  either  by  shoir  of  handa  or  by  haUot.  at  ii 

exphiini  d  uinler  ChkiRot. >m.v  and  Ps»rHi>.  h 
is  commonly  sunpoaed  that  at  Rome  the  pwfM 
were  always  polled  In  the  oomitia  by  wd  rf 
mouth,  till  the  passing  of  the  Legt*  TaU  '.i-^; 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  criUiiry 
Christ  [Tabkllariax  LxgksJ,  when  t^<^  baiiet 
by  means  of  tabclloe  was  introduced.  [Tabulla.] 
Wunder  (Ox/ej-  Erfulensif!^  p.  cbn  il.  \c.)  hc»*«rf 
has  shown,  that  the  popular  aAjemblns  ^-otrd  ^ 
ballot,  as  well  a»  by  ivcrd  i.f  nicutb.  k.r;;  v<^m 
the  pas5injr  of  the  Lei^e*  Tabeliari;ie.  I  ut  \\aX  v.- 
6tcad  of  uiing  tabellae  they  eniploy^  nUAiti  '■t 
pebbles  (the  Qfeak  f$fo«X  and  that  eadi  vob^: 
ri^cived  two  stonff,  one  white  and  the  otk-.-r 
black,  the  former  to  be  used  in  the  approoi  sb<1 
the  Litter  in  the  oondemmUMm  of  a  unjapni.  Tk 
voting  ^■^  won!  of  mouth  !i«N^ULS  t.^  liar:- 
adopted  in  elections  and  tnals,  and  the  nv  «f 
pebUet  to  have  been  eoofined  to  idw  cnactwMt 
and  repeal  of  laws.    That  the  lattt-r  mcul.  af  voiirc 
was  adopted  in  eaxiy  tmiea  is  proved  by  wsj 
passages  of  Dionysios,  and  e«peciallv  by  x.  41 :  ^ 
6  Zrinos  iirT,fr(^  raj  (^<^oui,  9l  rM^oTM  rwm- 
Tptximv  —  TO  kyytta  rwr  ^iipmm  ro»T  Ixorre 
ii^povrro ;  and  by  xi  52:  im^Kmmf  taWs^ir 
r«$^|rcu  inrip  t^j  w6Ktwf  '^fialwv,  malf  iKim^ 
^mXV«  iLvcOii<rorTcu  ras  ^^xrvs.    It  is  slf» 

oonfinned  by  the  c(munon  expressions  toed  viik 
respect  to  VOta^  aa  m^higium  ferr*^  mittm  u 
suffragiOf  inirt,  or  ire  in  fufhiijij,  which  Inwi  as 
to  suppose  tliat  the  sutrra;.Miini  proliablr  siguifiel 
somethbg  which  was  put  by  the  handl  fr«R«o« 
place  into  another.  For  if  the  IlATram  ^.ad  fr  w 
the  first  been  polled  only  by  word  of  t^tMita,  it  i> 
scarcely  possible  that  such  an  erpressioa  as 
<jmm  ft  rre  would  have  been  used,  when  thfV  fea4 
nothing  to  cany;  but  on  the  ooutiaij,  isiBe  ssA 
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^vord  a»  dieen  wwild  hiiT«  hern  «inpIo7«d,  more 

08p<>cuilly  lu  it  is  certain  thnt  in  the  ni().<;t  ancient 
^itncs  those  who  voted  by  word  of  mouth  did  not 
up  one  by  en«  to  the  oiBeer  wIk»  reeeivcd  the 
vottss  but  remained  in  their  places,  and  wf  te  asked 
for  their  Totet  by  the  Rogatont,  who  thence  de- 
(tpkI  dmriumie.  Beeidct  whidi  the  woid  ti9fKi> 
^utn  can  scarcely  si^iiifv  the  same  as  st  titfntiti  or 
vo«.  The  etymology  ia  uncmain,  for  the  opinions 
of  those  wlw  connect  it  with  ^p<(C«o^  or  fmgor 
do  nrit  dcserv-e  notice.  "VVundor  thinks  that  it 
may  possibly  be  allied  with  v^ra^  and  signified 
ocigumlly  an  anklC'lMNW  or  knudtk-bane.  On  the 
tMW«ing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariae  the  voting  with 
Stooea  or  pebbles  went  out  oie.  For  further 
pwtieBlara  with  reepeet  to  the  vvtiqg  in  the  coinitia, 
see  roMiTi.*,  p.  33G  ;  DiHtBI»0««8  J  BiTOtA  ; 

Those  who  had  the  Jm  Si^hiffii  or  the  r^ht  of 

Totinir  in  the  coniitia,  as  well  aa  the  capacity  of 
enj<n  inp  matrislniciea,  were  citizens  oplimo  jure. 
[CiviT.vs  p.  -i91,b.] 

SUtiGKSTUS  nuana  in  fjonrral  any  elevated 
place  mado  uf  materials  heaped  up  (niA  and  yero)^ 
and  it  specially  applied:  1.  To  the  itage  or  pulpit 
from  which  the  orators  addrfssed  the  people  in  the 
comitia.  [Rostra.]  2.  To  the  tlcTation  froTn 
which  a  general  addressed  the  soldiers.  (Tacit. 
Hist.  J.  .^5.)  3.  To  the  elevated  seat  from  which 
the  emperor  beheld  the  public  games  (Suet  JuL 
76  ;  Plin.  Pantif,  51>,  alio  called  orfiMm.  [Ctr« 

BICULl'M.] 

SUGGRUND.VRTUM.  [FL'^•u^  p.  iiiO,  b.] 
SUI  HERi:  ])KS  [Hbres  p.598,b.] 
SUMTUA'KIAE  LEGES,  the  name  ofvariouB 
laws  passed  to  prevent  inordinate  expense  {sumtus) 
in  bamquets,  dress,  &c.  (Gellius,  iL  24,  zx.  1.) 
In  the  states  of  antiquity  it  was  considered  the 
doty  of  government  to  ptit  a  cheek  npon  extra- 
vagance in  the  private  expenses  of  persons,  and 
among  the  Romans  in  porticalar  we  find  tmces 
of  tliw  In  the  laws  attnbnted  to  the  kin^  and 

in  the  Twelve  TaWes.  The  censors,  to  whom  wri? 
entmstod  the^<isct)]/Ma  or  cura  morum^  punished 
hy  the  nola  ontsornt  all  penMns  guilty  of  what  w» 
then  regarded  as  a  luxurious  mode  of  living:  a 
great  many  instances  of  this  kind  arc  recorded, 
(Cmbor,  p.  264,  a.]  Bnt  tm  the  Ipve  of  Inxuiy 
jfroatly  incrca»ed  with  the  foreign  conquests  of  the 
republic  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  nations, 
varieoa  Leges  8mntaariae.wtfe  pasted  at  diflerent 
tiroes  with  the  object  of  rrstmining  it  These 
however,  as  may  bo  suppoecd,  rarely  accomplished 
their  ohjeet,  and  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic 
they  were  virtually  repealed.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  important  of  them  arranged  in 
chmnolegieal  order. 

OrPiA,  proposed  hy  the  triltunc  C.  Oppius  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  Ti-  Sempronius  in  the 
middk  of  the  second  Punic  war  n.  c.  2  IS,  enacted 
that  no  woman  should  have  above  halt"  an  onnce  of 
g(4d,  nor  wuir  a  dress  of  ditl'urent  culuuxs,  not  ride 
m  a  carriage  in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within 
a  mile  of  it,  unless  on  accotmt  of  public  sacrifices. 
This  law  was  r«pcak'd  twenty  years  afterwards 
(Lir.  xnciv.  1,  8;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §3),  whence 
wp  frequpTitly  find  the  Lex  Orchla  mentioned  as 
the  first  Lex  Sumtuaria.  Tacitus  {^Ann.  iii.  33, 34) 
speaks  of  OppttO  Lms. 

Ohctha,  proposed  by  the  tribime  C.  Orchlus  in 
ibc  third  year  after  the  censorship  of  Cato&c.  181, 
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limited  the  number  of  guests  to  be  present  at  en- 
tertainmenu.  When  attempts  were  aAennade 
made  to  repeal  this  law,  Cato  offered  the  strongest 
opposition,  and  delivered  a  speech  in  defence  of  the 
law,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  gmmmarians; 
(Macroh.  SaL  iL  13  ;  Festus,  $.  w.  OtaonUavere^ 
PiBrametahm ;  SchoL  Bob.  in  Cic  pro  Sed, 
p.  .'ilo,  ed.  Orelli ;  MefBT,  Oiut,  Btmm.  Fngau 
]).yi,  Jtc,  2d  cd.). 

Fannia,  proposed  by  the  consul  C.  Fannius  b,  c. 
161,  limited  the  sums  which  were  to  be  spent  cm 
entertainments,  and  enacted  that  not  more  than 
100  asses  shoud  he  spent  en  ceriam  festivals 
named  in  the  lex,  whence  it  i.s  called  (Jentussis  by 
Lucilius,  that  on  ten  other  days  in  each  month  not 
more  than  80  asses,  and  that  on  all  other  days  not 
more  than  1 0  a^ses  Khould  be  expended  :  also  that 
no  other  fowl  but  one  hen  should  be  served  up,  and 
that  not  fiittened  for  the  porpese.  (Oell.  ti.  34  ; 
M.icrob.  SfUM  13  ;  PHn.  //.  ;V.  x.  50.  r.  71.) 

DiA,  passed  ji.c.  143^  extended  the  Lex  Fan- 
nia to  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  enacted  that*  not  onlj 
those  who  gave  pntert;iinments  which  exceeded  in 
expense  what  the  luvv  had  prescribed,  but  also  all 
who  were  present  at  such  entertainments,  should 
he  liahle  to  the  penaltii  s  of  the  law.  We  arc  not 
however  told  in  what  these  cousisud.  (Mncrob. 
Sat.  W.  li) 

Lii  agreed  in  its  chief  provi^irms  wllh  the 
Lex  Fatuiiii,  and  was  brought  forward,  we  urc  told, 
that  there  might  be  the  authority  of  a  new  law 
upon  the  stibjoct,  inasmuch  as  tlie  Lex  Farmia  was 
beginning  to  be  neglected.  It  allowed  200  asses 
to  be  spent  on  entertainments  npon  marriage  days 
and  on  other  days  the  same  as  the  Lex  Fannia : 
also,  that  on  oidinary  days  there  should  not  be 
served  up  more  than  three  pounds  of  fresh  and  one 
pound  of  salt  meat  (Oell  Macrob.  //.  ce.)  Gellius 
(/.  e.)  states,  that  this  law  was  brought  forward  by 
P.  Licinius  Crass ua,  but  we  do  not  know  nt  what 
tim^  prohably  however  in  bis  praetorship  &c  103. 
Oellhn  rdates  elsewhere  (xv.  8)  that  a  I^atin 
orator  of  the  name  of  Favoriniu  spoko  in  support 
of  this  law.   (See  Diet,  ofjtu^.  art.  Favormut.) 

CoKNiiiA,  a  law  of  the  dictator  Salhi  b.  a  81 , 
was  enacted  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  F:ui- 
nian  and  Lidniau  Laws.  Like  these  it  rvguUted 
the  expenses  of  entertainments.  (Gell.  ii.  24  ; 
Macrob.  /.  c)  Exlravngance  in  fnnenils,  which 
bad  been  forbidden  even  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
(Cic  de  Leg.  li  23—25),  vras  also  restrained  hy  a 
law  of  Sulla.  (Pint.  SitU.  :^'5.)  Tt  wa.s  pn-hably 
the  same  law  which  determined  bow  much  might  be 
spent  npon  monnments.  (Cra.  ad  AH.      !Uh  S8.) 

AKMir.rA,  proposed  by  the  consul  Aeniilius  Le- 
pidus  B.  c  7U,  did  not  limit  the  exfienses  of  enter- 
tainments, but  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  that 
^•as  to  be  used.  (Oell.  Macrob.  II.  cc.)  Pliny  {If. 
N.  viii.  57.  i.  ^2)  and  Aurclius  Victor  (de  J  ir.  lU, 
72)  asoibe  this  law  to  the  consulship  of  M.  Aend- 
lius  Scaurus  ii.  c  1 15.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
there  may  have  been  two  Aemilian  Leges  on  the 
subject. 

Aktu,  of  uncertain  date,  proposed  by  Antios 
Uestio,  besides  limiting  the  expenses  of  entertain- 
ments, enacted  that  no  acttml  magistrate,  or  magis- 
trate elect,  should  dine  abroad  anywhere  except  at 
the  houses  of  certain  persons.  This  law  however 
was  little  observed  ;  and  we  are  told  that  Antins 
never  dined  oot  afterwards,  that  he  might  not  see 
his  own  hiw  nohiled.  (Oell.  Macroh.  a.  tc) 
3s  3 
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enforoed  the  fi>rtiivr  suinptOAry  Inwg  rfsy^it'ctinp  <  n- 
lertMBMenta,  vtuch  bad  fidkn  into  ditUM.  (Dion 

fttirrt  to  c.irry  thi»  law  into  oxpc'ition.  bat  it  wa* 
viokted  wluBQ  h«  was  absent  from  Home.  (Ck.  ad 
^itxUL?.)  H«  HatioiMd  oAcm  in  tiM  fWfinoo 
riiarki  t  to  ft*  ize  iijH.n  all  fntiblcs  f(trl)ii!(l<  n  by  the 
law,  and  WHactimea  leot  licton  aod  aoldicta  to  baa< 
quets  ta  tak»  ttwtj  erwy  tUag  wbkk  ma  Ml 
allowed  by  the  Uw.  (SueL  Ja/.  43.)  Cicero  aeemi 
to  nrfer  to  this  law  m  t«0  •<  llii  •pMat  (oif  /"Imm. 
vii.  "iti,  ix.  15). 

J  OUA,  a  Itt  of  Attgmtua,  allowed  200  tcstercf  • 
to  hft  fxj>^nA^A  upon  festivals  on  dies  profesti, 
300  ujx'ii  ihiiite  on  the  Calenda,  Ides,  Nones,  and 
mtmc  other  feativ*  dajs,  aad  1000  apon  marriage 
fcn«ts.  Thcrr  wrifl  nlso  '''^ict  of  Angrisws  fr 
Tiberius  by  which  as  much  as  froto  UOO  tu  'JOOO 
seitw«<i  were  allowed  to  be  cspcoded  uptm  enter- 
tninmrTitJi,  tht>  iiirrf^jM'  lH.>injj  midc  with  tlic  hope 
nf  »ecunng  thereby  tbo  nhsvrvanoe  ot  the  law. 
(OfU.  /.  0.  (  SttataL  Or/'ir.  34.) 

Tiberius  attempted  to  cht  ck  crtravajjtincc  in 
liam^uets  (SueL  Tti>.  34 ) ;  and  a  senatusconsultani 
w»s  passed  in  Us  rdgn  for  poflMiia  «f  walniin- 
iiJiT  luxury,  which  forbade  pold  %'nse*  to  be  cm- 
plovcd,  except  for  sacred  purposes,  and  which  al*o 
praliitiitadihciueafnlk  fpunanttloflMii.  (Tacit. 
y(Nit.ii.  33;  Diiiu  Ciis*.  lui.  1.^.)  This  sumptuaiy 
law,  kowever,  was  but  little  obserred.  (Tacit.  Amtu 
iiLft3,&3.)  8oiMnf|iditkmaitlMiiibj«etw«n 
alto  made  by  Nero  (Suet.  AVr.  IG),  and  by  buc- 
ceodii^  emperors,  but  they  a[ttear  to  haire  b««n  of 
lillk  or  no  arail  in  checking  Om  fafwaiing  love  of 
Iiuntry  in  dr ■  and  fwod.  (PlatQer,  EjurdL  11. 
de  jAyi6u$  ilmmtwariu  Horn.  Lips.  1752  ;  Box- 
mann,  lXM$erL  atttiauario^ridim  de  Leg.  Horn, 
Mtawiif,  Lagd.  Birt»T.  18i&) 

Snmptimrr  lawn  were  not  pectdiar  to  antiquity. 
^Uur  own  li-gisUlKMi,  wliich  iu  iu  absurd  as  well 
■s  its  best  puta  has  genecaUy  some  parallel  in  that 
of  the  Romnn*.  crmt.'iins  many  instances  of  Suitip- 
tiiory  Laws,  uhali  |>rt  «cribcd  what  kind  of  driss, 
and  of  what  quality,  should  be  worn  bjT  iMVticular 
I  l.i.sst'!",  and  sii  fi'Tili.  'I'h*'  I'l  j'ir^i  S  :!ri'-tvnry  Sta- 
tute li  relating  to  npporel  comiucuced  wiib  the  37th 
of  IMvard  III.  Tliia  Hatata,  after  declaring  that 
the  oHtmjjwtts  and  rrr  rp<5i-.  e  appan-I  of  divers  people 
against  their  estate  and  degree  is  the  destruction 
and  impoverishment  of  tho  luid,  nraKribca  Uie  ap- 
pnnd  of  the  various  ibu<.8i^s  into  which  it  dif<tribute9 
the  people  i  but  it  goes  no  higher  than  kuights. 
Tlio  dothing  of  the  wonen  and  chndrn  u  also  le- 
gidati^'d.  The  next  statute,  3rd  of  Kdward  IV.,  is 
very  minute.  This  kind  of  statuto-making  went  on 
at  iatemb  to  the  1st  of  Philip  and  Maiy,  when 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  Reformation  of  Excessive 
ApparcL  These  Apparel  statutes  were  repealed  by 
the  1st  of  JaiiiM  I.^  (I'Ong'^  TnuiMatifm  of 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Sulla,  c  2.) 

SUOVKTAUKI'LIA.  [bAOurictuM ;  L\}^ 

TRATIO.] 

SUPERFI'CIBS,  SUPERFICIA'IUUSw  — 

Superficies  ix  nnythi!!^  which  Is  pl.iced  upon  the 
grouud,  so  as  to  become  attached  to  it.  The  most 
common  caae  of  npecficies  is  that  of  buildings 
erected  on  another  man'fl  bind.  "  Those  are 
nodes  ftuperficiariao  which  arc  built  on  hired 
Kroiind,  and  the  ptoprrty  of  wbidl  both  by  the 

Jus  Civihi  and  Kalmaie  'beka^  to  bin  to  whom 


supBRnaia 

the  greand  {tdmm)  alae  Wm^tT  (OdK  1%. 

43.  tit  18.  8.2.")    CIcerc.        AtL  It.  2)  nw*  lU- 
expression     tmperficte*  tteduam.^    "Eiftxj  ItaMrag 
tMD  «aa  cnmdflfvd  a  part  of  the  gmad  Mvhidh 
it  stood  ;  and  the  ownen>hit>  arid  prmif  siinsi  of 'the 
building  were  inseparable  fiom  the  ewBwshif  lad 
possoMMQ  of  the  graaad.  TheSaparfciM  leaB- 
bles  A  S*:r\itus  arid  is  classod  air;on;:  t:i».  Jura  ic 
re.   According  to  the  definitJon,tiie  Sopenkawias 
hadBotthethS^eeenlttbama;  aalaetheawHi 
Domini  could  not  exist  in  tbe  c:t»e  o'  Saf>sfide», 
be  cgaaeqnently  could  not  be  Poneaoc    Ue  iai 
hewevera  JuisQaasiPoescsBiou  ne8«pedki«im 
had  the  right  to  the  enjoA-ment  of  th«r  SuperSci*.-! : 
be  could  aJienate  the  Snpicrficiee  and  f^nig?  it 
the  term  of  his  enjoyment  ;  he  coold  dispose  of  it 
by  taatament ;  and  it  coold  be  the  object  of  sae- 
cMsirni  ab  intcf^tato  ;  he  could  al&ii  makt^  ii  wljert 
to  a  Scrvitus  ;  and  he  coold  prrt)»acut<:      r^Bt  by 
a  utilis  in  NM  actia    As  he  had  a  Juris  Qaud 
PosATssio,  he  was  pmtect*^  acain.s*  tbrc-ateu-^  C-r- 
tuibance  by  a  sjvcial  Interdict,  wLich  iA  givta  im 
the  Digest  (43.  tit.  18\,  and  in  iU  effect  r^sembLs 
the  Inlj.-rdictum  Uti  possidoti*.    Tbp  i 
the  passage  relating  to  this  Interdjct  (I/^g.  44. 
tit  IS.  a.  S)  is  given  by  Sangnjr  {Dm  BtdH  des 
n<  fitzrs^  p.  28.^.  5th  ed.).     If  he  was  ejected,  ht 
could  bare  the  interdictom  de  ri,  ai  ia  the  caas 
of  proper  FioiMMkB  ;  and  if  b«  bad  gnattd  the 
use  of  the  Sup<  rfic!es  to  another  Pri^caric,  -n^ifp- 
fused  to  reetorc  it,  ht  hod  the  Interdictom  de  |b»> 

A  man  could  obtain  the  xne  of  a  Soperficies  bj 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  bnd  htftnm- 
HOD  te  enet  a  boildii^  on  it :  be  Uras  ohtaiBrf  a 

Jus  Soporficiarinm  ;  and  he  might  also  by  agrvr- 
ment  have  the  use  of  an  existing  Snper&cMs.  Be 
was  bound  to  discbarge  all  the  duties  which  he 
owed  la  taapact  of  the  Superficies,  and  to  nraks 

the  proper  pnrmrnt  in  rerpect  of  it  (*r  *.=--!<.  if 
any  {layracnt  had  been  agreed  on.  Tht  e'u-ji'Jia 
was  a  ground-rent.    (Di^.  43.  tit.  8.  s  2l  §17.) 

The  nile  of  law  that  the  Supr-rficici  K'.c.r..-> t  t 
the  owner  of  the  soil  wa«  expressed  thus :  t^i^- 
ficiee  aelft  cedit  (Oaiu%  ii.  73.)  If  then  a  Ma 
built  on  another  man's  bind,  the  hon^e  hftaua?  tie 
pgopefty  of  the  owner  of  the  buid.  But  if 
owner  of  the  land  cbumed  the  booee,  and  wtdd 
not  pay  tlic  ^pertsn  ir,cnrrcd  by  bi.'lding  it,  the 
builder  of  the  house  could  meet  the  claiaiRat  «uk 
a  plea  of  dolna  nalw  (emyXse  doH  mtali)t^'» 
ti  hay.  if  be  was  a  Boiiae  fidel  jx'Sj.t'*«»r.  In  sJtjf 
other  case,  he  hod  of  coune  no  anawec  Is  tk 
ownerYiehda. 

According  to  CoVe  (Co.  LUl.  -IH,  h),  **  n  an  my 
have  an  inheritance  in  an  apper  chamber,  xhv^ 
the  lower  baiULinge  and  tbe  sofl  be  in  another,  «l 
seeing  it  is  an  inheritance  corporeal,  it  shall  pss 
by  livery.**  But  this  doctrine  is  open  to  seri''** 
objections,  and  contradicts  a  fundamenlal  priodplt 
of  Uw. 

At  Rome  if  a  man  received  p?rTn">?io  i  to  boiM 
on  a  loctu  publicus,  he  thereby  obtair.cd  a  J» 
Supcrficlarium.  The  Lex  Icilia  de  Aventino,  a  c. 
456,  pmliaJtly  cave  the  ground  In  cwih  r-l.ip  tfl  the 
Plebs.  Diouytius,  who  speaks  pjirLicii].\r'y  of  tbi* 
lex,  says  that  aeraal  per«(His  united  to  boild  a 
honse  on  the  same  plot  of  pr>  ui:d,  jin  i  disiriboted 
the  stories  among  them  ;  this,  however,  voaU  tK»t 
be  a  case  of  superficies,  hot  ft  canimaaje|n>u* 
divisa   In  hrter  timeai  it  was  eoonmi  at  ftMt 
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f'tr  the  pround  on  which  Insulae  were  built  to  rc- 
Bnaui  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  aoil,  wbile 
o*h«r  pemau  mi.  •  Jut  SopofidMiam  in  the 

different  stories,  iii  nspoct  of  which  a  rent  (so- 
itarium )  waa  jpajable  to  the  dominns  of  the  aoil. 
WUOmW  {Bmm9  av  CMMle  der  Superfcie$y 

JSeUgrhrifi  fur  Grschiehi.  ftrrJiturti'.  8cc.,  No.  xi.)  Kiys 
I  bat  thebe  tenns  were  aa  coiuinoa  in  Rome  **'  an 
t,hcj  now  nre  in  London  where  great  lanilhoMOT, 
in  consideration  of  a  rent  for  Tiiiic  nnd  ninety  ymm, 
;ind  the  rc«er\ation  of  the  ownership  of  the  soii, 
:illo\v  uthen  to  occupy  building  gianiidAnd  aligbtly 
Viuilt  hooaes.*^  He  ^vf  n  buiMs  oti  annth  r'-?  Innti 
on  a  building  lcn.<ie  Uii»  a  Jiu  Supcrficixuiuin  luid 
uothins  tnort'. 

(Gaiua,iL  75— 75  ;  1%  43.  tit  18  ;  Lex  Icilia, 
Dionya.  Antiq.  lioiii.  x.  li'2  ;  PiichUn  Itul.  ii. 
§  244  ;  Zettackri/i.  <{r.  xi.  219  ;  Stair,  ItutUuUs^ 
book  il  tit.  7  i  li'DowoU,  Imd,  i.  676 ;  OxU 
Vivit^  art.  664.)  [G.  L.] 

SUPERNUMERA'RII.  [Accknsi.I 
SU'PPARUM.  tNjivia,  p.  790,*;  Tunica.] 
8UPPLICATI0  was  a  aolenm  thanksgiving  or 
supplication  to  the  gods  decreed  by  the  senate, 
wkan  «U  the  temples  were  opened,  uid  the  statues 
of  tbe  gods  fireqoently  pueed  in  pnbUe  upon 
conches  (/>«/r«i*ana ).  i  wi  'i  lt  the  people  oflfcred 
op  tbeir  thankagiviagi  and  prajen  {ad  onutM  nil- 

rLBCTisTBRMUM.]  A  SaffUtollo  ma  decieed 
kt  two  difiocnt  reasoni. 

I.  Aa  a  thanksgiTing,  when  n  grait  Tklory  had 

l«'n  ^riined :  it  was  nsually  decreed  as  soon 
official  intelligence  of  the  victory  had  been  re- 
ceived hy  n  Tetter  from  die  gei»aral  in  eonunand. 
The  Tiutnher  of  days  during  which  it  was  to  last 
was  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  victory. 
Sometiniee  ft  was  deoeed  for  only  one  day  (Liv. 
iii.  ft^),  hut  more  CQUnonly  for  three  or  five  days. 
A  supplication  of  ten  days  was  £rst  decreed  iu 
honour  of  Pempej  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  Mithridates  (Cic.  dc  I'ror.  Cons,  11)»  and 
one  of  fifteen  days  after  the  victory  orcr  theBelgae 
by  Ca<r8ar,  an  honour  which  Cnnar  himself  says 
(/i.  G.  ii.  35)  had  never  been  trranted  tn  nm-  laie 
b«£u«.  (Compere  Cic  I,  c.)  Subsequentiy  u  bup- 
^icntiD  of  twenty  daprs  was  decreed  after  bis  con- 
quwit  of  Vercingelorix.  (Caes.  B.  G.  r'u.  'A).) 
From  this  time  the  s<  natc  seems  to  have  frequently 
tacfcased  the  woAet  of  days  out  of  mere  compli- 
ment to  the  general.  Wc  thus  find  mention  of 
thanksgiTinss  for  forty  days  (DionCass.  zliiL  14), 
£ftf  daji  (Id.  zliii.  42,  and  Cic.  Phil.  xir.  14),  and 
even  sixty.  (Dion  Cass.  xL  A  supplicaUo  was 
usually  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  a  triumph,  but  it 
was  net  idvnivi  followed  by  one,  as  Cato  reminds 
Cicero,  to  whose  honour  a  suppUcatio  had  been 
decreed.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  5.)  Thif  bonoor  wne 
conferred  upon  Cicero  on  aa^unt  of  his  suppression 
of  the  oonipinqref  Cetilinf,  which  had  never  been 
deoeed  to  any  ene  lieiiBire  in  a  cfn!  capacity  (to- 
ffaitu)^  as  he  frcquenilv  takes  .  ccnsion  to  mention. 
(/»  CMui.  6,  10,  in  Pu.  3,  PhiL  iu  6.) 

II.  A  Smp^teaHo^  a  solemn  mppUoitien  and 
humiliation,  was  also  decreed  in  times  nf  pnhlic 
danger  and  distress,  and  on  account  of  prodigies  to 
avert  tlw  anger  ef  tlie  goda  (tAf.  ill  7,  x.  3Jly 
xxxi.  r>,  xxxvii.  3.) 

8URDUS.   tOBLiOATio.N«s,p.8i8,ai  Tm- 

VJtMBIfTUM.] 

SUSPENSUHA,  [Balnsai,  ^  191,  b.] 
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SVrnrilANTES  (<TvKo<pdtn-ni).  Atancnrly 
period  in  Attic  history  a  hiw  was  made  prohibiting 
the  ezportatioB  of  figs.  Whether  it  waa  oade  in 
a  time  of  de-irth,  or  thr  h  the  foolish  policy  of 
preserving  to  the  natives  the  most  valuable  of 
their  productioafl,  we  caanel  my.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  law  continued  in  force  long 
after  the  cause  of  its  enactment,  or  the  geneial 
belief  of  iti  atOity,  bad  ceased  to  eziat;  and 
Attic  fig-growers  exported  their  fniit  in  spite  of 
prohibitions  and  penaltiesi  To  infunn  iigaiust  a 
nuin  Cor  ao  dmng  ma  eanaiderMl  harsh  and  vexa- 
ti'ifis  :  M  n)]  jTOople  are  apt  tn  thirk  tliat  ohjioleto 
-sututes  may  be  infringed  witii  unjtiuiity.  Jience 
the  term  ovtco^arrtit^^  which  origitmlly  aigniBed 
to  lay  ftn  infvrmation  a/fat'nsi  anoihrr  fur  e.rfK>rtin{j 
figt^  came  to  be  applied  tu  all  iU-ualured,  nudieious, 
groundless,  and  vexatioua  amnationw  It  is  de- 
fined by  Suidas,  if^cvSwt  r<M»  jwrvyoptiir.  (Ste- 
pban.  Theiour.  8873,  b.) 

Sj/eophaniet  in  the  time  of  ArialMibaaca  and 
Demosthenes  designated  a  person  of^a  peculiar 
class,  not  capable  of  being  described  by  any  single 
word  in  our  language,  but  well  inuier>tood  and  ap- 
prociated  by  an  Athenian.  He  had  not  much  m 
ceannon  wiA  ear  lyoopkoHt,  but  was  a  happy  com- 
pound of  the  commm  barretar,  informer^  pctti/nfffjer^ 
fmigbodjf^roffmtf  liar, and  dtmderer.  The  A t h e n iaa 
lav  penutted  any  dtiaen  (r^ /SovAtf/icro*')  to  ^ive 
infonnation  apainst  }iii1ilic  ofTender*,  and  prosecuto 
them  in  courts  of  justice.  It  was  tlw  policy  of  the 
legislator  to  encourage  the  deted^  ef  crime,  and 
a  reward  (such  as  half  the  penalty)  waa  ireqocmly 
given  to  the  successful  accuser.  Soeb  a  power, 
with  such  a  temptation,  tnw  likdy  te  be  anused, 
unlcsa  checked  hy  the  fnrce  of  pnhlic  opinion,  or 
the  vigilance  of  the  judicial  tribunals.  Unfbku- 
nately,  tba  dHoacter  of  the  Atbenfan  denfleiacy 
and  the  temper  of  the  judges  furnished  additional 
incentives  to  the  infonaer.  Eminent  statesmen, 
orators,  generals,  u^gMnteS,  and  all  persons  of 
wealth  and  influence  were  repnrrird  with  jealousy 
by  the  people.  The  more  causes  came  into  court, 
the  more  fees  accrual  to  the  jiidgea,aad  finetand 
confiscations  enriched  the  puhlic  treastir}'.  The 
pmsocntor  therefore  in  public  cauic8,as  well  as  the 
plaintitT  in  civil,  was  looked  on  with  a  more  fiivoitf^ 
able  eye  than  the  defendant,  and  the  chances  of 
success  made  the  employment  a  lucrative  owe.  It 
was  not  always  necessary  to  go  to  trial  or  even  to 
commence  le^  proceedings.  The  timid  defendruit 
was  glad  to  compromise  the  cause,  and  the  con- 
scious delinquent  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  pmaftn 
tion  by  )>aring  a  sum  of  money  to  his  opponent 
Thriving  informers  found  it  not  very  difficult  to 
procure  witnesses,  and  the  {)rofit8  were  divided  be- 
tween them.  According  to 'rheophtast«a(«jf).J<feai. 
tL  254,  b),  Athens  was  full  of  Aierue'oitoAdMvr 
Kot  KmwoBvrCjv  koL  if/fvSouanrvpoey  Kcd  cvKo^arrup 
Koi  ijf*vioitX3p-lipeiK  The  character  of  the  iriMce' 
fdurm  will  be  beet  vnderMood  by  the  exanplea 
and  descriptions  found  in  the  Attic  writers.  Aris- 
tophanes directs  the  keenest  edge  of  his  satire 
ngainit  tbem.    (See  particolarly  ifelanN.  818, 

Alts,  1410,  Pliif.  050.)  Demosthenes  says: 
won^y  6  avKofdyrris  Koi  fidaxayoy  Kai  ^iAoirior 
(dliCbrm  907  }  eonpaieA  £WWL  1309).  S«Ke- 
tp«un-(7y  rpiixovra  fivas  va  Lysios  (c  Evand,  177, 
cd.  bteph.)  signifies  **to  extort  thirty  roinns  by 
^feopkma-like  practices.^  (See  farther  Lys. 
KoroX.  AveA.  171  •  Aesch.  cA;  Aik  Iiy.  36^  ed. 
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St'  jJi.  ;  IVin.  <lc  r„r.  ;  XiiiripVi.  Mem.  ii.  0.  J 
§  4,  dc  liffi.  AtJi.  i.  4.)  That  tlic  increase  of  lili- 
gtition  and  perjury  was  in  b>iim'  i  i  isnrc;  owing  to 
till-  rjLiiblisliniont  f)f  cluhs  aii'l  ,111 -al  associalioiis 
M\(\  llie  violence  oi  jarty  sj>int,  inav  be  giiliis  red 
from  wious  pntaagvt  of  the  Attic  writers.  (Thu- 
cvd.  viii.  54  ;  Detnostb.  e.  lioeot.  d»  dote^  1010,  c 
Pantaai,  97«,  c.  Zenoth.  «85.) 

The  Athenian  law  did  indeed  pntvide  •  remedy 
a^init  this  mischievmui  class  of  men.   There  was 
a  ypai^  evKo^amias  tried  before  the  Thesmothe- 
tiw.     Any  person  who  brought  a  fulsc  charge 
a^'ninst  another,  or  extorted  monej  by  threat  of 
K-gd  prococdtnsr«,  or  wahantA  fidao  witnetscs,  or 
enf^aged  in  a  lonsjiiniry  to  ruin  the  cliamrtcr  of  an 
innocent  man,  wai  liaUe  to  this  ypeupii.  lie  might 
■bo  be  fiioeeeded  apmnrt  by  ^iiaif,  fi'Sft^tf, 
AjroTwyJ^,  -rpo^oX^  or  HtrarfytKla.    (Sec  articles 
PuABU,  &C.  {  Acscb.  da  FaU.  Leg,  47»  ed.  Steph. ; 
Dem.  A.  Tleoer.  1825.)   The  tral  wm  an  inyinf 
ti^tjtJi.    The  heaviest  punishment  might  bt-  in- 
flicted, together  with  kttfkoi  and  coofiscmtiim  of 
property.   Beildet  thia,  if  any  man  broofrht  a  cri- 
minal charge  n:.niin>t  annthor,  and  in'.rli'(.ti'(1  to 
prosecute  it  (^Tf^eA^if),  be  was  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  1000  dmcbnaa,  and  lost  the  privilege  of 
instltntir.^  A  similar  proceeding  in  futnri',  -vvliich 
was  c-otibidered  tu  be  a  species  of  dri^io.  (Dtiu. 
e^  Mid.  648,  c.  Theocr.  1323.)    The  same  conse- 
<]itcTice  fnlliiwcd,  if  ln'  failed  to  oVitain  a  fifth  jiart 
of  the  votes  at  thu  tml.    The  4irtt€«ALa  hi  civil 
actions  was  a  penalty  of  tha  wne  kind  and  having 
the  same  oKjiHt :  viz.,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
legal  proccsit,  aud  check  fri  volous  and  unjust  ac- 
tiona.    Such  were  the  remoHliea  provided  by  law, 
but  they  were  found  inptlicacious  in  practice  ;  and 
the  words  of  Ariatopluuif  s  ( I'httus.,  (i85)  were  not 
more  severe  than  true  :  **tlH>rL'  is  no  charm  against 
the  bite  of  a  Sycrtphantes."    (Sec  Platner,  /V.x-. 
mid  Kl'tff.  vol.  ii,  p.  Iti4  ;  Meier,  ^//.  Proc.  p.  335  ; 
ScbSmann,  Ant.  Jur.  pub.  Or.  pp.  101,  185  ;  Pol- 
lux, viii.  31,  46,  47,  88.)  [C.R.K.] 

SYLAE  («rvX«i).  When  a  Greek  state,  or 
any  of  its  members,  had  received  an  injury  or 
insult  fnim  some  other  state  or  some  of  its  inem- 
bera,  aud  the  former  was  unwilling,  or  not  in  a 
condition,  to  declare  open  war,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  ptQ  a  oommijaion,  or  ^ant  pablic  oathori^  to 
individuals  to  make  repritalf.  This  tnw  called 
ff^Aai,  or  (TuAo,  iiiSyai.  (1)  iitostli.  r.  L  u  rK.  ft.*?]  ; 
Lysios,  cNicoM.  185,  cd.  Steph.)  Poly  bins  (ir. 
26,  3^,  53)  cnlle  it  \dipvpov  or  pimm  ttarayytK- 
X.tiy.  T!ui>^,  \\}{rn  tlic  I«ii'tHla('iiioiilan!<  tluni'^ht 
tiiQ  Athenians  bad  broken  the  treaty  with  them 
by  makinjtf  incnniom  Cram  Pylus,  they  ivaed  a 
proc!ainatii 111  tluit  any  uf  tlirir  fni1>jrcts  might 
t»iujnit  depredations  un  the  Atheniaus  (Ai}t^<0-0ai 
To^ff  *Atfi|valevT,  Thueyd.  118).  Demoithenes 
(fie  Coron.  Trur^nr!:.'  ]-2:i'2)  declares  that  the 
deputy  captains  ot  triremes  go  niisbcbavcd  them- 
•eltei  in  foreign  countrie«,  plundering  ererybody 
tfii  y  cnnir  near,  that  no  Ailu  niaii  could  tnuxd  "safely 
8ia  Toj  {rrh  TQvrpfr  oyBpoKTix^iiai  Kai  avKas  K«T«r- 
mrnrftihtaf  when  MpoKifllfha  lefin  to  the  arrest 
of  the  prr«inn,  rrvXar  to  the  seiiurc  of  croods, 
Snidas  expLiins  trv\at  by  the  synonym  <ri»AAr;(f tu. 
.\s  to  MfmXiyflM  for  another  purpose,  S(o  I'honor. 
In  the  vcnrriKii  (rvyypaup))  in  the  8pi.'ech  of  Demos- 
thenes (c.  />iCT,  927),  one  of  the  couditions  is  that 
gonds  may  be  landed  only  Swoi/  &y  fiii  nAm  &<ny 
AAfnUoMy  **  when  no  hosttlitiet  u»  eaemaed 
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ajfniiixt  Atlioniairs.*'  The  pvople  of  Athms  pnssfd 
a  E|iecial  decree  Vj  aulhorbc  privalw^rin^  ;  <utd 
when  anj  booty  was  taken  by  Athenian  sabjeca^ 
they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  detrnniD- 
iiig  whether  it  was  lawfully  taken,  whetbcr  it 
ought  to  be  kept  or  restured,  and  what  nhoold  be 
done  with  it  (Dcmosth.  c.  Timoer.  703  ;  Argwa. 
694, 695.)  The  ancient  practice  may  be  cotoparcd 
with  the  modern  one  of  granting  letters  of  nunt^oc 
and  reprisal.  (Harpocr*  «.«.  2i$A«s:  SchbnuuiD.d« 
Comil.  p. 284, ^al.  J«r.  Pnft.  Or,  p.  $67.)  ( C.R.K.] 
SVLLOfJElS  ((rwAAoym), usually  callf-d  2»A- 
Xo7«<t  Toii  Humtf^  or  tho  Cotkeun  of  the  Peopi^^ 

a  list  of  the  pr(ip«!rty  of  the  oligarchs  previouily  ta 
iU  confiscation.  {Lejt  HJtet,    304,  htkkts,)  fhry 
fonned  an  dpx^  (Harpocr.  A  «.  l0M»yii\  arid 
seem  to  have  been  introdun>tl  after  the  dominion  (/ 
the  Thirty  Tyrants,    it  appears  from  aa  iiucr^ 
tion  that  the  *Syll(^eis  had  to  atieod  to  the  eacRd 
rites  connected  with  tho  worship  of  Athena  and  the 
Oiympiaa  2efui,  whence  Bdckh  coojectimn  tJut 
they  ooUeeled  or  somnioned  the  dtmens  to  ontaia 
sacred  rites,  in  which  the  people  were  f.n->i.  d.  aud 
that  from  this  circumstance  they  dcnve4  tikctr 
ratme :  the  property  of  the  eliguehs,  of  wkicb  thcjr 
arc  said  to  hare  made  ont  a  list  f.ir  the  pur{>T?e  '4 
confiscation,  iimy  have  been  applied  to  tbesc  poii'ic 
banquets,  since  confiscated  property  was  net  imfa»- 
quently  divided  among  the  ciri/A  n<i.  (Chrpfi^  Itucr, 
CVw.  No.  99.  pp.  137,  13.t,  No.  167.  fi.  2^0.) 
SV  .MnOI,A.  [Co»N.*,  p.  3ti4,b  :  DiCA.STES.) 
SYMIJOLAKON,  SVNALLAGMA,  SYN- 
THE'CE  (iTi'jufioAcuoK,  owoAAoy^  <jw^ij*^),  are 
all  words  used  to  idgniff  ft Mtttmct,  bat  are  dis> 
tinfruisliable  from  one  another.     1v^€o\iu.»s  \% 
used  of  osiitracts  and  bargaius  between  phva« 
j>ersona,  and  peculiarly  of  loans  of  money.  Thus, 
avyL.%aX*'Lv  (is  ai>f>pA-K\}^ov  \\,  to  lend  upon  the 
security  of  a  slave.  ^Denu>6tb.  e.  ApkoL.  822,  e. 
Zenotk,  884,  e.  I'korm.  907,  o.  TmiA,  liaC«  & 
Dionys.  1284.)    'SwdWayfia  signifies  any  ta»lUir 
negotiated  or  transacted  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, whether  a  contract  or  anything  else.  (Do> 
mosth.  c.  OneL  867,  869,  c.  TVmocr.  760.)  2wi- 
is  used  of  more  solenm  and  important  con- 
tracts, not  only  of  those  niadc  between  private 
iudividoalst  but  also  of  treaties  and  consent- 
between  kings  and  states.  (Thocyd.  I  41),  y.  1 
viii.  37  ;  Xenoph.  HelL  vii.  1.  §  2  ;  I>emoetb. 
mod,  199,  d$  Cbron.  251,  c.  Aristog,  774  ; 
narefi.  a  DmmmA.  101,  ed.  Steph.) 

As  to  the  m-cessiiy  or  ad.aiitace  of  having 
written  agreements  between  individuals,  ooe  SrM> 
ORAPRK.  National  eompaets,  on  aceonnt  of  tbetr 
irn  at  importance,  and  the  impossibility  of  Mtl:- r- 
wise  preserving  evidence  of  tbem,  wes«  aliaoa 
always  eomnitled  to  wiitini^  and  coomMNiIy  iB> 
scribed  on  pillars  or  tablets  of  S4une  dtiraMe  n'a'.i?- 
riaL  (Thucyd.  t.  23,  47  ;  sec  Aristoph.  AtAanu 
727.)  Upon  a  breach,  or  «i  the  eipimiom  U 
the  treaty,  the  pillars  wom  lalcon  down.  (I 
pro  Mt^ltifiol.  209.) 

For  breaches  of  contract  actions  wtfi 
able  at  Ath  t  railed  trvfjtSohmvi'  (or  <rv90rfKvf) 
wapa^datuis  ouitu.  (Pollux,  vL  153,  vitL  31.) 
Svch  actions,  it  Is  appnihended,  applied  only  to  C9t> 
|-iress  conlr!'.f'«,  ii'-t  ♦  •  o!d:;?ations  cit  dtJicicK,  or  the 
ttKot'cria  (TKfaAAayuaTa  of  Aristotle.  {E^iic  \icnm. 
T.  4.)  Thus,  if  I  bad  promised  to  pny  a  etun  of 
money  by  a  certain  day,  and  foiled  to  pctfonn  that 
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pmmisp,  an  nction  for  irracli  of  contrnct  would 
iMTe  lain  at  Athena.    Uut  if  my  cow  hod  broken 
mj  ndghboni^  fenw,  my  obUgiitioD  to  reimir  the 
diimajrc  W'^iiM  have  given  ris«>  v.'ii  in  nn  aciirtn  for 
breach  of  coiilmct,  but  to  a  5i*c7}  ftAdSifs.  (MeicT, 
AU.  Proe.  pp.  47t>,  477.)    On  the  otkcr  bMid,  a 
Zuni  fiXdSris  would  lio  auninst  a  person  who  had 
committed  a  breach  of  contract  ;  fi»r  he  was  re- 
garded aa  a  wrongdoer,  and  liable  tu  pay  compen- 
■Uion  to  the  {>arty  injured.    ThtTff(jre  DiDiiyso- 
dorus,  who  had  failed  to  perform  the  cuudtliuus  of 
«  mmurk  «vyypa^  Imd  »  Hkii  fikdSris  hrraght 
■fninat  him  by  the  persons  who  lent  him  money 
on  his  ship.  (Demosth.  120*2  ;  see  also /tto  f'Aorm. 
950,  c.  OtUipp.  1240.)   The  Athcnmn  law  fre- 
quently garc  an  option  between  various  forma  of 
action.    It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  the 
Simi  <nryOriK£i¥  wapaSdir««t  was  only  one  spedei 
of  the  Sun)  ^A/^f,  and  the  name  one  of  a  lew 
ledmical  kmd.    WliereTer  a  debt  had  become 
due  to  a  man  by  reason  of  some  previous  contract, 
we  ma^  aamse  that  ho  had  the  option  between 
m  action  of  debt  (xptovs)  and  one  for  breach  of 
<■•   ;;  ::  ;.    The  b<ii; i  l  - Tvation  will  ajiply  to  the 
iimai  wapoKaratliietit^  ifywiovt        others  of  a 
•tmthr  kind.   The  mi^  point  of  diflerenoe  might 
be  tliin  :  th.Tt  in  a  penoral  action  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, the  philjitiir  went  for  unliquidated  damages, 
whidi  tlie  eonzt  bad  to  assess ;  wbereas,  npon  a 
cfaini  to  rL-covcr  a  debt  or  sum  certain,  or  a  specific 
chattel,  the  court  bad  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
detennine  whether  the  pfauntflF  waa  entitled  to  it 
or  not  ;  the  &yi:i>  waa  Mfjijjros.   All  such  actions 
were  tried  before  the  ewfuridrat,    (Meier,  AU. 
I*roe.  pp.  67,  1 84, 499—497, 51 0.) 

'O^Ao^fa  appears  tn  be  a  word  of  less  techn'cal 
uature  than  (tvi^ki},  though  (as  we  might  expect 
in  wofda  of  thif  iort)  they  are  often  nted  indifler- 
<»fitly.  Ciraminarians  make  them  synonymous. 
(  Harpocr.  s.  v.  'Aow&rrunaTov  :  buidos,  ».  v.  Suj*- 
M^.)  St/r^i^icay  WttirBai  or  ri9t99m  litrd  rtvoi 
h.  to  make  an  nfn'Pcnicnt  with  any  one  ;  ip-uivtw 
Tttls  avk-QiiKo-is^  to  abide  by  it ;  inrtp^ali/nv  ox 
ic€ipa€ai¥tiv^  to  break  or  tiaMgfeM.  Here  we  may 
obstTve,  that  cvvQiiKai  is  constantly  used  in  the 
BluraJ,  instead  of  aw^iKHy  the  only  difTcrcnce 
hmt^.  that  strictly  the  former  aignifica  the  tenns 
or  articles  of  agreement,  in  the  same  manner  a? 
Bui^^ai,  the  tcttamenkiry  diaposittont^  is  put  fur 
BiaB^Kit,  A*  snK.  SVtfoAor  also  signifies  a  com- 
pact or  Bijrpcmrnt,  Ijiit  had  become  (in  Attic  par- 
lance) ob.Mjlcte  in  thia  sense,  except  in  the  cxprcs- 
^on  S'lKai  axel  uvfiSuAccv.  (Sec  helow.)  fC.K.K.J 

SyMIJor.ON,  DIKAE  APO  {SIkcu  iwh  trvfi 
€itimtf).  The  Hiicii  ut  Greek  states  had  no  well 
defined  fattanatknal  law  for  the  protection  of  their 
reapeetiTe  members.  In  the  earlier  times  troops 
of  robbers  used  to  roam  about  frnm  one  conntry  to 
another,  and  commit  aggressions  upon  individuals, 
who  in  their  turn  made  reprisals,  and  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  Even  when  the  state  took 
upon  itself  to  resent  the  injury  done  to  iti!  nH  niber!<, 
a  violent  remedy  was  resMTted  to,  such  as  the 
giving  authority  to  take  irSAo,  or  l>if<na^  a  sort  of 
national  di.stres.'i.  An  iho  firei'k.s  advanced  in 
civilization,  and  a  closer  intercourse  sprang  up 
among  them,  dispates  between  the  natives  of  A\x- 
ferent  countries  wric  settled  (wlienever  it  was 
possible)  bjr  friendly  negotiation.  It  soon  br^n 
to  be  evident,  thai  it  mutd  be  nwth  better,  if,  in< 
itoad  «f  anj  inleiftrenee  on  the  part  af  the  itote, 
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such  disputes  could  l»c  decided  by  letjal  process, 
cither  in  the  one  country  or  the  other.  Among 
every  people,  however,  the  laws  were  so  fraom^ 


the  adniinistniiion  of  justice  more 
a  citizen  than  to  a  foreigner ;  and 


as  to  render 
favourable  to 

therefore  it  wovld  be  ditadvantagcous,"and  often 
dangerous,  to  sue  a  man,  or  be  sued  by  him,  in  his 
owu  country.  The  moat  friendly  relation  might 
subsist  between  two  states,  such  as  ovftfiaxia.  or 
/myoiui'a,  and  yet  the  natives  of  each  be  expo-ied 
tu  this  di«ud vantage  in  their  mutual  intercourse. 
To  obviate  nch  an  evil,  it  was  nec(>s«ary  to  have  m 
sperial  n^jreenient,  declaring  the  cotiditimi!!  upon 
which  justice  was  to  be  reciiirocally  ndiuinistrred. 
International  contracts  of  this  kind  were  called 
<r^/iioAa,  defined  by  Suidas  thus,  crvt^icai  &$ 
iXA^Aait  al  ir6\(is  diftfyat  rdrrwai  rots  iroA/raif, 
iort  it96yta  Kol  Xt^dytif  ra  iUam :  and  tha 
caoiea  tried  in  pnnuanea  of  aach  contracts  were 
called  Sutoi  iatb  WfMkmp.  The  more  constant 
and  more  important  the  intercourse  between  any 
taro  oatioDS,  the  more  necessaiy  woold  it  be  for 
them  to  establish  a  good  system  of  intesnaUonal 
jurisprudence.  Commercial  people  would  sttmd  in 
need  of  it  the  moat.  Aristotle  mentions  the  Tus« 
cam  and  Carthaginiani  as  having  a{>n€o\a  wtpi 
Tov  aSiKuv.  {I'uiit.  iii.  1,  3,  and  '>,  1(1.)  No 
such  agreement  has  been  preserved  to  us^  and  we 
know  but  litfle  abont  the  terms  that  were  nsually 
pre-icribed.  The  basis  of  them  Reems  t  i  lin  w  h,  en 
the  principle  that  actor  teguitur  /<mtm  rvij  but 
this,  aa  well  aa  other  conditions,  nrait  have  varied 
.■according  to  circumstances.  Liberty  of  person,  and 
protection  of  property,  would,  no  doubt,  be  secured 
to  Ae  foreigner,  aa  far  as  p^ble ;  and  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  vpSlfvor  to  5ee  that  these  riirlits 
were  respected.  A  common  provision  was,  that 
the  party  who  lost  his  catiie  might  appeal  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  other  cnnntri-,  or  to  that  of  some 
third  state  mutuallv  agreed  u{K>n.  (Etjm.  Alagn. 
«.  V.  "LKKKrrros  w6Kis.)  This  waa  perhaps  aagw 
pested  by  the  practice  which  had  grown  np,  of  re- 
ferring national  quarrels  to  the  arbilniiiuu  ul  some 
individual  or  third  state.  (ThlKjd.  i.  34,  70,  140, 
V.  41,  Tii  18  J  Schfimaan,  AmL  Jwr^jmk  6>. 
367.) 

Whan  the  Athenians  made  any  such  treaty, 

they  ref|iiired  it  to  bp  approved  of  and  finally  rati- 
fied by  a  jury  of  the  ileliaea,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Tbeniothetac.  Hence  PkIIux  (viii.  8B)  saya 
of  those  magistrates,  t4  av^SoXa  tol  itpii  rat 
ir<JAf  ir  Kvpovctp.  The  other  contracting  slate  w.ts 
therefore  compelled  to  send  an  envoy  to  Athens, 
with  power  to  conclude  the  treaty  (if  he  thought 
fit)  as  it  was  drawn  up  and  settled  by  the  Thesmo* 
thetae  and  jurors.  Alost  of  the  people  with  whom 
the  Athenians  bad  to  deal,  were  either  subject  or 
inferior  to  them,  and  were  content  to  acqnieeee  in 
the  above  reynl.ition.  Philip,  however,  would  not 
submit  to  it,  aud  demanded  that  the  terms  should 
receive  final  ratification  in  Haeedenia.  This 
mand  is  made  the  subject  of  complaint  by  Demca- 
thenee  (</«  //a/on.  78). 

The  name  of  Sfnu  «i«|if4XaMr«a8  given  also 
to  the  causes  which  tlie  allies  of  the  Athenians 
sent  to  be  tried  at  Athens.  (Pollux,  viii.  63.)  This 
fiiet  has  been  eaUed  in  qncetiott  by  BSekh^  bat 
there  is  not  much  reason  for  doubting  it.  It  is 
true  that  the  expression  is  not  strictly  applicable 
to  caoMt,  not  between  an  Athenian  and  a  foreigner, 
bttt  between  two  Ibreignen  ;  and  tt  may  be  allowed 
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tli.1t  ihi"  object  of  the  Atli  -nian?  in  hriii^in? 
crnuM*  to  Atlieiu  wai»  not  to  gire  Uie  alliai  a 

til  fcemrc  c«"rl:un  .iil vatitntft'f*  tf*  the  imjK'rial  city. 
{Xtaa^  dt  HepmU.  Atk.  u  iik)  It  u,  hoveret, 
M«  inprolxbls  that  iIm  mt>i>hi'ii>H  wm  taXUA 

trif^€o\a^  fir  the  v<  ry  piir]«<>s<'  of  ftoftt-nius;  lliP 
hushneM  of  Um  nMMun,  by  gir'w^  an  boDounUtle 
MUM  to  that  whidi  Ib  raalitj  ma  a  aaik  of  ami- 
tada.  For  tha  mbm  rcotoD  the  coiifcdeimte  statet 
wore  catted  vitfifUiX'***  ollUt^  wtiile  ia  poiat  of  fiKt 
llicy  were  rather  CnridKooi  or  m^^c.  n^min^ 

whrn  t!ie  TTynfff  Athf^m  wai  more  conreiucsit, 
mid  {likt  nii  otiicr  Sixai  af^  ffvftSiXtnr)  belonged 
to  tho  jandUotion  of  the  llMaMthalM.  Wahave 
bat  ooc  example  of  such  »  cause  prfs<*rrp<l  to  tis, 
Tia.  the  ueech  of  Antipbua  ou  the  deaib  oi 
il€t*daa»  wKmo  bath  the  pro«ecutor  and  tba  d»- 
fi*r>dant  aif  nattvp*  nf  Mjtilcne.  {Ilarpoc.  s.  r. 
2«yiCoAa :  Thucjd.  i  77.  c  aot.  Goeller  ;  Platoer, 
Pfm.  mi  Jn«v.  v«L  L  a&  105— U4  ;  Ifaiar,  AU. 
yw  pp.  (ir,  77St  odiMwaan,  AaL  jar.  pnU. 

[a  a  K.J 

8VlfBU'U  (wiitU^y.  [PAMDmL] 
SVMMO'RIA    (««yMMH«>      (BnniOKA ; 

TjUBllAilClflA«] 

SY'MPHOREIS  (<rvM^7i).  [Exnonm, 

b\  MPO'SIUM  (<rv/tv^<rior,  oomufotio,  eomvi- 
ONim),  a  drinlcing-party.  The  Wftir6at«r^  or  the 
«^0T,  mast  he  distinguished  from  the  Sctvyor,  for 
thoogh  drinking  almoit  always  followed  a  dinner- 
party, yet  the  former  was  regarded  aa  entirely  dis- 
liiiel  Imn  the  Uttai^  was  legtUated  by  difereut 
CTwtonn,  anil  frL-<|uently  received  the  addition  of 
inaiiy  gue!it«,  who  were  not  present  at  iins  diuner. 
For  tlM  Oieaka  did  not  usually  drink  at  their 
dinner,  and  it  was  not  till  the  concluiloQ  of  the 
meal,  that  wine  was  introduced,  as  u  explained 
miderCoBNa  [p.  306, a].  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Symposinm  of  Plato  (p.  IT'I,  r.)  that  after  the 
dinner  had  been  finished,  the  iibatiooa  made,  and 
Iho  paean  tnng,  they  tamed  to  drinkiiig  {rpd- 

Sympoaia  seem  to  have  been  rcij  frequent  at 
Atheni.    Their  enjoyment  waa  heSghtaned  by 

.if^nr.'ihh'  coiivrr.vitioii,  by  thf  iutnuluciion  of  niu^ri- 
ond  dancing,  aod  by  games  nnd  nimi>enie&ti  of 
wiiMukin£;  Mmeames,  too,  philosophical  aob* 
jectK  wen'  discussed  at  tli»-ni.  The  Sj'mposia 
of  Plato  aod  Xeuophon  give  us  a  livdy  idea  of 
aaeh  ailertainmeBts  at  Athens.  The  naroa  itself 
ahowt,  ttiat  the  enjoyment  of  drinking  was  the 
main  object  of  the  Synpoaia :  wine  from  the  juice 
of  the  grape  (ofyos  iLfonKwot)  was  the  only  drink 
partaken  of  by  tko  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of 
w-atrr.  For  pa!m-wine  and  beer  [CKaEviriiAl, 
though  known  tu  luany  of  the  Greeks  from  iuter- 
eontaa  with  foreign  natea,  wen  mm  intiodneed 
among  them  ;  and  the  extraordinary  chpnpncss  of 
wine  at  Athuiu  [Vini;m]  enabled  persons  even  in 
modemte  circumstances  to  «««  dciiutinf>p«ties  to 
their  friends.  Even  in  the  most  .incicnt  times 
the  enjoyment  of  wine  was  conudcred  one  of  the 
greatest  sooicet  of  pleamn^  and  henea  Mttiatne 
and  his  son  supposed  that  the  just  }i.i.ssed  tlieir 
tinte  in  Hades  in  a  «tate  of  peipettutl  intoxication, 
as  a  reward  of  their  virtoe  (irjnfo^fMPM  adAJUirror 
kfHTTis  iit-^hv  ^t0rii>  aldyioi'.  Plat,         ii.  p.  30."?, 

c  d.).   It  would  appear  Irom  the  Symposium  of 
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r*.-i!o.  tl:.it  even  t'.e  A:^'':;;aij  fppqeently  cro- 
ciudcd  their  drmkmg  parties  m 
■■nniit,  and  it  waa  to  gi«d  i 
fcirties  were  firhiddeu  M 
(PlaL  Mm.  p.  32U,a.) 
Tht 

water,  and  to  drink  it  uiiiniird  (6j(f?arof  }  »ruj  con- 
sidered a  chaiacteriftk  of  barfaaDaiH.  iViA  Lt^ 
L  p.  637,  e.)   Zaiwcna  ii  avd  ta  hw*  maetti  a 

law  among  the  Lfocriaiu,  by  which  nmy  orf'  v' 
waa  ill  and  drank  of  unmixed  wine  wichnat  the 
OMsmand  of  his  pbrskiaa,  waa  to  be  pat  to  dertii 
( Aelian,  F.  H.  ii.  37);  ««d  tfco  Or««ks  b  ^eaecaf 
considered  unmixed  wine  ns  e»eeed;Tigly  pre)u£ca^ 
to  physical  and  mcnL-d  heuliiu  ^Athen.  ii.  p.  3^., 
h.)    The  Spartans  attriteled  the  ineanity  Cla*> 
menej  to  his  induljin^  in  \V\t  practice,  ^>hL-ii  ^ 
Icanit  from  the  ijcythjaaa.    (Her^d.  S.i 
unlveml  waa  it  not  to  drink  wuie  nimf 
with  -RTiter,  that  the  word  olroi  ;*  a!v%-a; $  a-f5 -  ' 
to  ftuch  a  mixture,  and  w  henever  wmc  i.^  i^i^ 
of  in  coonec^m  with  diiidiinf,  wia  w  alvayv  is 
understand  wine  mixed  with  watfr,  r.r,'-.-?^  i'- 
wcutl  fMfo^rot  ia  exprenly  added  (r^ 


wora  oa^of  la  expreniy  add 
Mtt(f>M  Anrair  pi0t4tjfp9  vXafapsi^ 

Plut  r^rj<t>j.  Pracc.  COX 

The  poporttoa,  in  which  the  wine  aad 
ware  nixed,  naturally  diffiend  as  dHfaMt 
«ions.  To  make  a  mixture  of  even  half  wine  aad 
h.olf  water  (io-or  f<ry)  waa  oooudersd  iapaini 
(AihoD.  L  e.),  and  gpooally  there  ww  a 
greater  quantity  of  water  than  of  wine.  It«pp<«s 
from  Plutarch  \Symp.  iii.  9),  Athenaeus<xp.4d»l^ 
and  Eustathina  {adOd.  'vL.  209.  p.  ]C24>.thit^ 
most  common  proportions  • :  K  or  '2 : 1, « 
3:  2.  Uenod(qp.69«>n0iM«Mktkiiittf 
these. 

The  wine  was  mixed  ritfctr  with  v.ur:  cc  eii 
water:  the  fonner,  w!iich  crrrrespoitdad  t"  'X^  Cii'i* 
or  V'dda  of  the  Komans  iCaUPA),  was  l^y 


leas 


conmmn. 


On 


It 


Va  obtain  the  water  aa  cool  as  p*>!*:l'Ie,  arJ  ^ 
purpose  both  atiow  and  ice  were  frcqucciij  cjs- 
plojed.   [PsTcnn.]   Honey  ww •MHtiwrpi' 
m  the  wine  (Athen.  i.  p.  32,  a,),  luid  slf^ 
(Id.  p.  31,  e.):  in  the  latter  c;isc  u  rwei*«^w? 
naao  of  Tplfifia,  and  ii  fteqncutly  iaeBtiM«d 
the  writers  of  the  New  Comedy.  i^l\;llii.  ti  U-} 
Other  iiqpedienta  woe  also  oocasionally  aoiiti- 

The  mtxtnre  waa  nado  in  a  larfo  vewildW 
the  Kpcerfip  TCratkr],  from  which  it  wtu  o* 
veyed  into  the  drinking<apa  by  neaas  of  «r>x^ 
or  cAbIml  [CiraTHcra.]  Tbo  cops  nmlly  e» 
ployed  were  the  KvKt^  ^(dAit,  mpxMi", 
KdyOapos^  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  tnnia^ 
articles.  The  ^trrip^  or  driukio^-hoov,  «»  ^ 
rtrj  comnonly  used.  Wo  find  aovend  entm  « 
TRses  representing  drinkin;?  scenes.  (Jjeefc**" 
ample  Afus.  UorUm.  vol.  v.  t. 

Tbo  gnoilaata  Sym^Kiiium  reclined  on  eoadw 
and  were  crowned  with  gariiinds  of  fl  /Ar-'v  m  " 
explaiiied  under  Coxna.    A  nuutcr  ui  tbc  K^t^* 

(&^Xv  a^MsM^infpcvorlafx^'O'/^'^''^^ 

usually  chosen  to  cnndnct  the  Srmprsjiara  {nArf^- 
ytlr  crv/xToawi',  PiaL  Leg.  L  p.  64l,a.  hX  *^ 
eoamanda  the  wliole  company  had  to  ^iih^ 
who  res^ulated  the  whole  order  of  tlie  e^tfTB'B- 
meat,  proposed  the  amasemcnta,  &jc  The 
pnMtieo  pretittled  nmong  the  Roam^tiiv' 
SvmposLirch  was  called  the  Magidtr  or  1^ 
viai,  or  the  Atiiitor  mbadL   Xh«  dsaa 
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geotniXj  datennined  bj  the  throwing  of  Astragali 
«c  Tali  s  Imt  W0  find  In  Pftto  (Symp.  p.  213,  e.) 

I  constituting  himself  Sympoaiarch.  The 
in  which  the  wine  and  water  were 
itzed  WM  fixed  by  him,  and  alao  horn  modi  each 
of  the  curiijvaiiv  ^vas  to  drink.  The  NCVantS 
{^oUntx^  and  oingpol  dcfxlvorrcs),  usually  yvnng 
■h-w,  who  bad  to  nix  iIm  wiae  md  pcvMnt  it  to 
the  company,  were  also  under  his  orders  ;  but  if 
there  waa  do  Synipoaiaich,  the  company  called  for 
tke  wine  jnit  as  they  plewad.  {XtgL  S^mpk  iL  27.) 

Before  the  drink inij  commenced,  it  was  n^^reed 
itpou  in  what  way  they  ahould  drink  (Plat.  Hymp. 
{K  176,  a.  bu),  for  it  WW  not  usually  left  to  the 
option  of  each  of  the  company  to  drink  ns  miirli  or 
as  little  ai  be  pleased,  but  he  was  compelled  to 
take  whatever  the  Sympoeiarch  might  order.  At 
Athens  they  usiuilly  began  drinking  out  of  small 
cupa  ( /lerpia  TOT^pio,  Athen.  x.  p.431,  e.),  but  aa 
the  entertainment  went  on,  larger  ones  were  intro- 
duced. (Diog.  Laert  i.  101,)  In  the  Symposium 
of  Plato  (pp.  213, 'J  14)  Alcibiades  and  bucrates 
cack  empty  an  immense  cup,  containing  eight  eo- 
tylae,  or  nearly  four  English  pint*  ;  and  frequently 
such  cups  were  emptied  at  one  dna^t  (kwwmorl 
or  ifUHrrl  vlrtiv,  invrriCuy^  Athen.  x,  ^  481«  1»>; 
Lodan,  Lex^  8 ;  Suidaa,  a. «.  'A/tworf). 

The  cupi  were  idwaTa  carried  round  from  right 
to  left  (In  9*ltd\  and  the  nme  order  waa  ob- 
eerred  in  the  conremtion  and  in  eTerythiqg  that 
took  pteoe  in  the  entertainment  (M  d«(ia  SMmrctr, 
FkL  Hep-  j^-  P-  -tSO,  c,  M  St^ih  x6yo¥  tWuv, 
5jnwp.  pw  214,b. ;  Athen.  xLp.4€3be.).  Thecom- 
pany  frequently  drank  to  the  health  of  one  another 
{•wpoffiytiif  <piXoTT}a'ia^,  Luciaii,  Ciit!/.  12  ;  Athen. 
xi.  p.  4dlL  dij^and  each  did  it  especially  to  the  one 
to  whom  he  huided  the  nme  enp.  Thii  wema  to 
have  been  the  eostom,  which  Cicero  alludes  to, 
when  he  apeaka  of  drinking  after  the  Greek 
fialiiaD.**  (Cfrtuee  mere  Mam^  Firr.  L  36 1  mm- 

pare  Tusr.  i.  40,  (.'nud  in  conrivHt  wfalf  eowf 
•era,  cm  pocuium  tradUuri  $mt.) 
Mode  and  daneing  were  umiiDy  intndiieed,  «■ 

already  statod,  at  Symposia,  and  we  find  few  re- 
presentatiotu  of  such  scenes  in  ancient  vases  with- 
oet  tlie  ptcienoe  of  female  players  on  the  flute  and 
the  cithara.    Plato,  indoori,  dfcidedly  objecti  to 


their  presence,  and  maintains  that  it  il  only 
iacqMible  of  amusing  thenudvaa  by  ntionel  eon- 

vcrsation,  that  have  recourse  to  Ruch  means  of  en- 
joymeut  {^I'ndag.  p.347,  c  d.,  Sjfmp.  p.  176,  e.)  ; 
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but  this  says  nothira  against  the  general  practice, 
and  Xenophon  in  hii  Symposium  repreienta  So- 
crates mi^'htily  pleased  witli  the  mimetic  dancing 
and  other  fcata  performed  on  that  occasion.  The 
female  daaeen  and  the  pkyen  on  the  fiute  and 
the  citham  were  fircqoently  introduced  at  the 
Sympoeia  of  young  men  for  another  purpose,  and 
were  oAenttMS  aataaUy  Iro^  [linantAB], 
as  we  sec  clea^y  npneeoted  on  many  ancient  vases. 
(See  for  exampe  Mmt,  Boriam.  yoL  t.  t.  51.)  Ke- 
spectmg  the  different  kbda  of  danoee  perfimwd  at 
Symposia,  see  SALTaTfO. 

Representations  of  Sympolia  are  wry  common 
on  ancient  mses.  Two  goesti  usually  reclined  on 
each  coiicli  (ftXtVTj),  as  is  explained  on  p.  305,  and 
illuslralt'd  by  the  following  cut  from  one  of  Sir  \V. 
Hamilton's  vasea,  where  the  eoueh  on  the  rimht 
liand  contains  t.vo  person,*,  and  that  on  the  left  is 
represented  wiili  oiily  one,  which  does  not  appear 
to  bare  been  the  usual  practice.  The  gmts  wear 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  two  who  are  reclining 
on  the  same  couch  hold  a  ^uUif  each  in  the  right 


ins  on 


Sometimea  there  were  four  or  fire  peraoi 

woodcut,  taken 


ai  in  the  fiillewing 

firom  Millin  (Petnlun  s  de  VoMS  Antufueg,  vol.  ii. 
pL  58).  Three  young  and  two  older  men  are  re- 
clining on  a  couch  (aAint),  with  thdr  left  arme 
resting  on  striped  pillows  i^-rpoaKdpdkata  or  wiro7- 
Kc^Mo).  Before  the  couch  are  two  tables.  Three 
of  the  men  are  holding  a  eo/w  or  itix^  suipended 
by  one  of  the  handles  to  the  fore  fni^'ur,  the  fourtli 
hold*  a  ^icUt},  and  the  fifih  a  <^iaA7;  in  one  hand 
and  a  Pvr6v  in  the  other.  [Calix  ;  Phiala  ; 
Rhvton.]  In  the  middle  Cobim  is  beatiiig  the 
tympanum. 
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lUtpMlutg  the  |i^et  and  ammemeoti  hj  i%  bicii 
the  SjmpotiA  were  enlivened,  it  ii  lltmecwwiiUT  to 
Wtf  much  here,  as  most  of  them  are  deKfibed  in 
(W^anUe  article*  in  this  work.  Kn-|ipuis  or  riddles 
{utriy^MTa  or  ypi^)  were  among  the  most  usual 
and  Biroahta  modes  of  diTenion.  [ASXIOIIA.] 
The  C"tt;iW  was  also  anoth<^r  frimurlte  ppme  at 
Svmpwsji*,  and  was  played  at  in  Anrious  v\a}s- 
[CoTTABDa.]  Tlw ether  ganM*  at 8rrti{K>sii, which 
rr':iiir>'nH'iiti<fTT,  arf,th<*  &£rrpirYa\t(r^6i  .iiui  KvStia^ 
expkained  under  I'au  and  i  BsukEiiAK,  the  wtmia^ 
■pokfoaf  mder  Latri  nculi,  and  the  x'^'ff^^t. 
The  latter  consisted  in  titrrtini;  round  a  pv-cc  uf 
motter  placed  upright  on  its  cd^cs,  and  eaiutn|( 
It  Mddanly  U  Mop  whlk  Movinf  hr  pbcing  a 
linger  on  iu  top.    (Hulho,  is.  116  ;  EuitSlh.  ad 

A  driakiirg- party  among  tiMllflniM  WM  Mn»> 

times  c*!!(h1  /'»Mririam,  Imt  thf  word  ('utnissatio 
»an  neaxij  cotnoeiMb  to  the  Ureek  avuwiviw, 
[CoMiMaTio.]  Tke  Rmmm,  lw««v«r,  mnUj 

drank  during  their  dintker  (cmwa),  which  they  fre- 
quently prolonged  during  many  houa  ia  the  later 
titn<>«  of  (he  rrpuhlic  and  imder  iIm  anpire.  Their 
customs  connected  with  drinking  diflltred  little 
fmm  those  of  the  GrMk%  and  Jut*  been  incidant* 
allr  noticed  a^rave. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  mainly  com- 
^^*f<\  fri  ll,  n<-<  k<  r'li  Cl-'ink'fs  (vol.  i.  p.  4  'il,  Sir.) 
uiid  (i'l/Zuj  (veil.  li.  |i.  dt.c)f  vvhtre  iho  sul>- 

j'Xt  in  tri.ati  d  at  K-ugth. 

bYNALLAOMA  (tfwdAAsryfMi).  [SrMao 

LAMOS.] 

SY'NDICUS  <«MuMt),  4M  nc/rocnfts,  k  be- 

q-iinlly  used  as  (lytinnyiiKiua  \vi;!i  tlic  wnnd  trvrif- 
yopot^  to  diDote  anj  one  who  pleads  the  cause  t4 
aoetlier,  wbetliflr  in  tcewt  of  jnstiee  or  daevlwra. 
^ifiSiKuv  also  is  used  indifT'-reritly  w  itii  ffvtnfiyopt7y 
or  aviftrfmiri^tstmu  (Andoc  d«  AtjfiL  19,  ed. 
isteph. ;  Denoeth.  o,  AtittoiKt.  689,  a  AmCI.  6SS, 

c.  .Stiph.  \\  2' .  )    Thus,  the  five  pnUic  .i<lvoor\tcs, 

who  were  a{i{MMfited  to  defend  the  oocieDt  laws 
bofim  ik»  Court  of  Hdiaofi^  wben  an  aamidment 

or  a  new  law  in  abrogation  thereof  was  proposed, 
aio  called  l>oth  oMwot  and  avrttyopoi.  As  to 
them,  SCO  NoMOTUKTxs  and  also  SchQmann,  de 
Omit.  p.  25.%  Awl,  Jwt.  PmU.  Gr.  pi  326.  The 
name  of  ffurSticfli  seems  to  have  Ti<m  pw;nliarly 
applied  to  those  orators  who  were  st  tit  )>y  th<>  state 
1 1  plead  the  cause  of  their  countrynu-n  Uefore  a 
foreign  trilninal.  Acschines,  for  exain[/lc,  wns  ap- 
puiutcd  ui  {'lead  before  the  Amphictjonic  coujicil 
on  tba  lubj 'ct  of  the  Dclian  tcai^ ;  imt  a  certain 
discorery  li:ivi:ijj  l>ecri  made  not  very  creditaJil.'  to 
1 1  is  patriotism,  the  court  of  Axtinpo^  took  upon 
themselves  to  rcmoine  bito,  and  ai^mmt  Hyperides 
in  his  stead.  (iK^mosth.  de  Coron.  2"1,  27'2.) 
'i'bese  cztraordiimry  advocates  are  not  to  be  con* 
founded  with  the  Pylagocaa,  or  ofdinaiy  Am- 
j  hiclyonic  drj  it'  5.  (Schiimnnn,  dc  ComU.  p.  "'21, 
Ant.  Jur.  PitbU  <Jr,  There  were  other 

o-Muret,  who  acted  rather  as  magistrates  or  judges 
than  as  .-idvocates  thou^'h  they  probably  derived 
their  name  from  the  circumstanoe  of  their  being 
appointed  to  protect  the  intcreiti  of  Oie  itate. 
These  were  extraordinary  fuitctionariet,  cir^trd 
from  time  to  time,  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  in  dis> 
piites  oottoenung  confiscated  property  ;  ns  when, 
fur  instance,  an  infonnation  was  laid  ai^ninst  a  man 
for  liaviqg  in  bia  possession  the  (r<u,di  of  a  coii- 
dcmned  criwlnal,  or  which  wcrt:  liable  to  be  seiaed 


in  cx«cutiaa  on  bcbalf  of  the  state  ;  «c  wW  On 
gooda  of  a  eoBTwt  haviag  haoi  wwhrali^a  cUn 

was  made  by  a  mortgagee,  or  other  creditor  bzrjq 
a  lieu  thereupon,  to  have  hia  debt  saa«6ed  act  «' 
the  proceeds.  Such  a  claim  waacaBed  imimtu^ 
and  to  prosecute  it  iytwiffrfp^aa^at.  (Uarpuc 
Si.id.v,  !.  p.)  On  ihh  the  reader  is  irferr-J 

to  Lhe  spoecht's  of  LysLxs  de  J**U.  Ptnm^  dt.S'iz. 
Fratr.  J'tvttn.^  tie  A  rWopi.  Peem^  and  raan 
ci.i!ly  {-p.  M'J,  l.M,  I5t,  t.l  St^^ph.  TS,- fert  sj^ 
puiiiliuent  of  these  judidai  <n»i>dijca4  lotji,  plan  d^is 
theexpoUiHief  thatlnilf  tyraaii;  and  <KKif<*iv 
di;ti«  appears  to  have  been  to  rrcc-:r..-  in5'?ici£i'-L3» 
trom  the  i^vA^x^  apiast  thooe  pcxwos  who  : 
serred  in  tlie  eafaliy  dariof  ^  intsMeg— 1.  *r<4 
\y}\'i  \iy  a  special  dwree  of  the  jiCDplr  wrre  erfl-^-: 
to  restore  to  the  treasurj  all  p*v  mhidk 
had  veeeivtd  ftr  Aat  MTviea.  (Ljsi^  jwoJIm^ 
tif-S.  Un,  ed.  Strph.)  S^>f  SvNEoofirs;  Hirj^x. 
t.  c»  Meier,  JUL  Proc  p.  li(^;^t(v»- 

aMBa,*€b<isdtpiSI6.  (CltK.) 

SYNKDRI  (ffifra(Hu\  a  naro^         1  -h^ 
members  of  any  otnmdl,  or  tsaj  body  e[  taea  rk 
sat  together  to  consolt  or  doKbawfc.  The  «Hfn« 
of  Greeks  at  Salamia  ii  ttOed  wp^wm-.  (11^'  ~ 
viii.  75,  79.)    Frerjuent  yvfrf'nee  is  made  is  dM 
gvntral  aocmbly  of  the  Grev-ka,       coohr  tif 
'EAA^ywr  trvrtSpior,  at  Corintk,  Thennof»ylsr,  « 
elsewhere.     (Aesch.  r.  n,  <wl.  ^"2,  ed.  Strj  .; 
Demosth.        r»r  ypoi 'AA*^air«/ia»,  21 5.)  Wb^ 
the  new  alliance  of  the  Atbeatenwasfon&fda/itf 
a  c.  377,  upon  fiurrr  and  more  <s-n:tAhW  prisnf i  f 
than  the  {onset,  the  sevenl  states  «rbo  mt  u- 
dnded  therem  wanasprcsslr  dedrndtobeii^ 
ppTidrnt,  aiu!  n  contrreas  was  held  at  Atieni 
which  each  of  the  allied  Mataa  MM  tesreaoius^a. 
The  congresa  was  caBed  nvlifm^  aad  tiie 
ti'^s  rrvff 5poi,  fin(1  the  sum*  fiimiih-.-<3  ly  :bf  a'jr'-J 
(rvrrd{cfs,  in  order  to  avoid  the  old  UMi  h&tetkl 
naneoff4$fwrortnbnte.  (Harpocntafi.;Plift^ 
1  .x)    Mary  allu.sions  to  this  new  lcaj*i-"- 
by  the  orators,  especiaUy  laooatei,  v^tra  5 
urges  his  coontTTinen  to  adhetv  ts  the  jrtncipl^  >  - 
which  the  lea^'ic  was  fomiei,  aad  rtooma  lU 
attempt  to  re-establish  their  old  supresucy,  {l^ 
Paee^  165,  ed.  Stepb.)  Perhaps  the  ff*riV«"* 
tioned  in  the  oath  of  tlia  hutacroi  are  the 
members  of  this  mrsres*.  (Jvhi"^:t!n?n.  .f  t 
130.)    For  furllitr  inftnnaiiaa  an  lbs  sibjert  ^ 
this  cnnfc'iloraov.  joo  ^chi^maaxi^  Aii.J^-P^^'^ 
p.  4;i4  ;  WiKkh,  r-M.  AV^.  of  Atiau,  ^WK-^ 
ed. ;  Thirl waii.  Hut.  of  Unccty  \oL  v.f^Vi^'^ 

The  name  of  ow^Spior  was  givea  at  Atktu  to 
.ary  magisterial  or  official  body,  as  to  the  o«rt 
Arciopogus  (Aeach.  c  TlnoroL  13  ;  Diaaiti  c> 
DemaiA.  91,  ed.  Steph.) ;  or  to  the  flM 
they  transacted  I'u.sincss,  their  In  nrl  or  t^^-' 
room.  (laocnt.  'AmMe-fws,  318,  rd.S<^i 
DeoMrth.  e.  TImnt.  1634.)  [C  B.  H 

SYNEOiVRICON  (awiyyiads).  (Sn» 
6oai7a] 

STNE'OORVS  {9whr>pci\  Tuay  to  t»» 
lated  an  advocate  or  counsel,  though  snch  tiaa»^" 
tion  will  convey  to  the  English  rcad<t  a 
comprehensive  meaning   than  the  Greek  «•* 
strictly  heart. 

According  to  the  ancIoTit  practifr  of  tleAtbtwaB 
law,  parties  to  a:i  .action  wore  obl-.i'^d  »cn^ 
their  own  caxiscs  without  iwsktanc*  ;  but  00  tnt 
increase  uf  liliyation  thf  hticiccs  of  law  ;i':d  fk't''* 
ricbt  goii  to  unfold  themselves  ;  and  ai<ii,*b<'*^ 
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^pud  no  attention  to  these,  were  unable  to  compete 
'^th  more  experienced  opponents.    To  consult  a 
friond  lie  fore  bringing  an  action,  or  about  the  best 
wyarw  of  Br^anog  a  deiience,  w&n  obvious  expe- 
^fBotM,    It  wM  bnt  another  st«p  to  hare  a  speech 
^rrparcd  by  Buch  friend  out  of  court,  to  }>o  dc-livcred 
hy  ttic  (orty  hiiaself  when  tbe  cause  was  brought 
to  triaL   A  dan  of  pawRW  thtis  sprang  up,  some> 
what  in  the  nature  of  chamber  countK'l,  wlio  re- 
ceived money  for  writing  ^eccbei  and  Siviiw  Ugal 
adrie*  to  those  wlw  eoMoltad  then.  Of  llitt  dms 
Antipbon  wri8  the  first  who  acquired  any  celehrity. 
Lysias,  Isaetu,  and  Isocrates  obtained  considerable 
iacoines  by  speeeh'writbf .   DenMwIhenei  IbUowfld 
the  same  proft-jision  for  smj-  time  until  his  engage* 
ments  in  public  bnuness  forced  hiiu  to  relioquish 
it.    (I>aii.  &  gimiA.  890.)  These  poMBt  wen 
e:»!lod  not  aupirfopot,  liiit  \<ryo7pci^i,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  i>emostheQcs  reproachfully  by  his  hvai, 
who  accuses  him  also  of  betraying  his  dtenls  by 
sbowini*  the  ipeeches  which  he  had  written  to  the 
adrenaiT.  (Acsch.  c.  Ohmiph,  78,  c.  Ihmarck,  13, 
«d.  Slqin.)   fLosoORAPHL]    Still,  whaterer  as- 
sistance the  pnrtv  might  have  reccircd  out  of 
coort,  tbe  law  u  hich  compelled  him  to  appear  in 
p  r<M)n  at  the  trial,  remained  in  fono  ;  although 
the  pruhiliition  to  6y»oak  Vv  c  unsel  was  SO  far  re- 
laxed, that  if  the  party  was  labouring  under  illness, 
or  thraagh  any  phyneu  or  mental  debility  was  im- 
al)!e  tn  conduct  hit  o^wn  cause  without  manifest 
diaadvunt'ii,"\  heini.'ht  (by  permission  of  the  court) 
practure  a  nlatioD  or  friend  to  speak  for  him. 
Thus,  when  Mil",  .nli  >  was  inipeacheii  for  tn-nsn!!, 
and  by  muon  ol  a  giuigrcue  iu  his  hip  was  unaluc 
to  plead  his  own  cause,  he  was  brought  on  a  litter 
into  court,  and  his  brother  Tisagoras  addreweJ  the 
people  on  his  behalf.     So,  when  Isocratca  waa  ill, 
his  son  Aphareus  spoke  for  him  in  the  cause  about 
the  iu^iiovis.   And  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Leochares  we  see  (p.  1081)  that  the  son 
eoDdocts  his  Other's  cause.   As  a  goi^l  rule,  the 
party  was  expected  to  address  the  court  himself} 
for  the  judges  Uked  to  fom  m  opinion  of  him 
from  his  roice,  look,  and  demcanotir  ;  and  therefore 
if  a  man  distnisted  his  own  ability,  he  would  open 
the  ease  hmtaelf  by  a  short  speech,  and  then  ask 
permission  for  his  friend  to  come  forward.  (De- 
DMSth.  c  I'horm,  93^  c  Ntaer.  1349  )    This  was 
•ddott  nfused  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  onitan  the 
practice  was  so  well  established,  tliat  the  principiil 
•peechea  in  the  cause  were  not  un frequently  nuide 
1^  tbe  advocate.    Thedefenees  by  ]>c»ostlienes 
of  Ctcsiphon  against  Aeschines,  and  <)f  Plianus 
against  Aphobus,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  In 
both  of  tbese  H  will  be  seen  that  Demoathowt 
was  as  much  interested  as  the  defendants  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  further  to  be,  observed,  that  tbe 
advecato  waa  looked  upon  widi  mare  &voaron  this 
▼err  account  ;  for  as  no  fees  w*ere  allowed  to  be 
taken,  a  speaker  was  regarded  with  suspicion  who 
had  no  appamnt  motive  for  andortaking  the  cause 
of  another  person.    Hence  wc  fm  1  iti  luost  of  the 
9vrijiyoptKoi  A^TOi,  that  the  speaker  avows  what 
hb  motives  are  ;  as  for  instance,  that  ho  is  vom- 
nected  by  blood  or  friendship  with  the  one  pnrtr. 
or  at  enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  be  lus  a  siake 
in  the  matter  at  issue  between  them.    (See  the 
nT'^nirin;  of  the  Bfteeches  of  Isaeus,  de  A't'cosi.  hfr. 
aiiiidc  i'kilod.  ker.  ;  Isocratca  c.  Euthyn.  and  Dc- 
ttoatlienes  c,  Androt.)    In  the  cause  against  Leo- 

^■Kt  aboT«  cited  it  ie  evidcnl  that  tiM  too  Lad 
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an  eqttal  interest  with  his  father  in  preserving  the 
inheritance,  and  therefore  he  would  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  party.  The  law  which  pro- 
hibited  the  advocate  from  taking  fees,  nnder  peril 
of  a  ypdiph  before  the  Thesmothetae  (Deiuutith. 
c.  St'i>Ii.  1 1 37),  made  no  provision  (and  perhaps  it 
was  impaanble  to  make  an  effective  provision) 
againrt  an  Mhtenee  of  a  more  pernicious  kind,  vis. 
that  of  p)litical  association,  which  induced  men  to 
support  the  mcrabeis  of  their  club  or  party  without 
the  least  regard  far  the  right  or  justice  of  the  case. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusions  l)y  the  orators  to  the 
ipyoff-Hipia  auKo^ajrrwff  fiox^^ftip  ij^piwmv  vw- 

lurrwy  all  which  expressiims  have  referenc(!  to  that 
System  of  GoniiBderation  at  Athens,  by  which  indi- 
vidaala  endeavewed  to  influence  and  eontrol  the 

courts  of  justice.  (See  Eram  ;  SvcoI'Ha ntks  ; 
lU'iske,  Indtjc  iu  OraL  Alt.  s.  v,  '  LfryaffriipiQr  and 
waparittv^.)  That  fiienda  treio  oAoi  reqnested  to 
plead,  not  on  account  of  any  incajwity  in  the 
party,  but  in  order  that  by  their  presence  they 
might  eaeit  an  infloenee  en  the  beodi,  it  evident 
from  an  attentive  pcntgal  of  the  orators.  In  some 
cases  this  might  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  course,  as 
where  a  defendant  charged  with  some  serious  crime 
called  a  man  of  hi^h  reputation  to  gpeak  in  his  be- 
half, and  pledge  himself  thereby  that  ho  believed 
the  charge  was  groimdless.  With  such  view  Acs* 
chines,  on  his  trial  for  misconduct  in  tlie  embassy, 
prayed  the  aid  of  Eubulus  and  Phociun,  the  latter 
of  whom  he  had  previouily  called  as  a  wilaeii. 
(Aesch.  de  f'aU.  7..  /.  51,  ^'2,  ed.  Steph.) 

On  criminal  trials  the  practice  with  respect  to 
advocates  was  much  the  lame  aa  in  dvfl  actiena; 
only  that  it  seems  to  have  been  more  common  tn 
lukvc  sever^  speakers  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  in  causes  of  importaaee,  wherein  tlie 
state  was  materially  interested,  more  especially  in 
those  which  were  brought  before  the  court  upon  an 
tUrarfytXla,  it  was  usual  to  appoint  public  advo- 
cates (called  OvyiiyopiH^  airtitcot^  or  Kterfryopoi)  to 
manage  the  prosecution.  Thus,  Pericles  was  ap- 
pointed, not  at  his  own  desire,  to  assist  in  the  iro> 
peachmeat  of  Cimon.  (Plut  Fend,  10.)  Publle 
proieetttoiw  were  ehoten  by  the  people  to  bring  tn 
trial  Demosthenes,  Ari8togiton,and  others  cliarg<tl 
with  having  received  bribes  from  Harpalus. 
nardi.  e.  DmoiA.  90,  96,  ed.  Steph.)  In  ordimuy 
cases  however  the  acci;  St  r  -  r  \  n  t  iA  >r  (KaTfryopos) 
was  a  distinct  peiiou  from  the  inrirtopos^  who  act- 
ed only  as  anmliaiy  to  him.  It  might  be,  isdeed, 
that  the  arvvfjyopos  performed  the  niDSt  important 
part  at  the  trial,  as  Anytui  and  Lycon  are  said  to 
hav«  dene  en  the  trial  of  Seemtea,  wherem  Melttas 
was  I  r  ?  rntor  ;  or  it  might  be  that  he  pcrfonned 
a  bubordmate  part,  making  only  a  short  speech  in 
support  of  the  prosecution,  like  those  Of  Lysins 
against  Kpirmtes,  Ergocles,  and  Philocratcs,  which 
axe  called  4iTL\oyoi.  But  however  this  might  be, 
he  was  in  point  of  law  an  auxiliary  only,  and  was 
neither  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  rewnnl  (if  any) 
given  by  tbe  kw  tu  a  successful  accuser,  nor  liabic, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  a  penal^  ef  a  thousand 
dnicbms,  or  thf"  arifila  conscqtient  npon  a  fhilnre 
to  get  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes.  Here  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  an  advocate  and  a  jobt  prosecu* 
tor.  The  latter  stood  precisely  in  the  same  situa- 
tion ag  his  colleague,  just  as  a  co-plainlilf  iu  a  civil 
action.  Tbe  names  of  both  would  appear  in  tbe 
bill  (tfyKA^)|  both  wovld  attend  the  Mmptatt 
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Aiul  wuald  in  thort  baTc  tW  ffuae  nghti  and  VmU- 
UOm ;  th»  «ldw  «rtKe  t«v  oaly  httffaff  frioritj  in 

r'  rtaiii  nn!t.  n  ■  f  f  nn.  mch  at  the  »p«rT(jX(r)  i'a. 
(Aryuui.  or.  />niL.  c  Androt.  b9i.)  In  tbe  pr»- 
cMidm^r  againtt  lW  taw«f  L^itiMi  tkcnware  twe 

[ifi •(u  riitors,  Aj'lii  y>*if)!i  ainl  Ctr.s! j'pijs  tho  srtn  of 
CiuU»iH  i  Mcii  oddTMied  Um  court,  AntMMum 
iM,  M  faMV  tiM  aU*  J  OMb  iMd  almu^, 
the  nn«>  Pboraiin,  the  oih^r  IVmoath«n«a,  who  telli 
Qj  in  th«  rxordium  tWt  ka  had  undertaken  to 

r k,  partly  from  a  ooarfetion  of  the  impolicy  of 
law,  fttui  jnrtlj  to  ©yisje  the  son  of  Chatiriaa, 
who  would  have  1»e«n  drprived  of  certain  privileges 
mb«  riled  from  hit  father,  if  the  taw  had  taken  cf- 
frd   <8i«Atgttm.  451) 

Them  Memt  to  hare  been  no  law  ulncli  llmitr^ 
th«  nnrobar  of  persons  who  might  a;>j)<-:ir  iis  udvo- 
cataa,  aitWr  in  jpnbUe  or  private  oows.  There 
WHS  however  this  practical  HiiiiiaiK.n,  that  .ta  the 
ttBM  allowed  for  s|)eakuig  to  either  ^xtly  wns  men- 
Mrad  br  the  clepsydra,  if  either  chose  to  em- 
{>!.-y  n  ffii  nd  !  •  ><pfnk  f  'f  him,  he  Buljtractrd  m 
much  from  the  length  of  his  own  speech  as  he 
iMBiil  to  teaiva  Ibr  tbat  «f  Ui  fttend^and  iIm  wM0 
tlii.t-  n'l'in  .  d  was  precise  ly  the  snmo,  whatever  the 
nuinbcr  of  persons  who  vfokc  oo  one  sida.  Both 
pMtici  w«rp  ntuall J  allnwM  to  sake  two  fpeeehca, 
the  plainti'T  L<-'.'iiuiin::,  ih.*  d'  ^Midaiit  foilowinL', 
Uicn  the  plaiatilf  ro|d>'iuf,  and  lastly  the  dctettd^itu 
■IpuB.  ThflM  aiv  oAan  caDed  Xirfot  rp6Ttpot  and 
&<TT«poi  respectively,  bnt  are  not  to  be  confonndetl 
with  the  (TvnrTop^  or  t^vrtpoKoyleu^  which  might, 
and  usually  did,  immediately  follow  the  iq>eech  of 
Ibe  party  in  whoat  fimv  umy  vm  —da,  though 
ns  n  msttff  nf  lumn^vmrnt  i!  miffht  he  conveniiiit  , 
someiiiiies  tu  reserve  the  speech  of  the  odvoaitti  fur 
tiM  raply,  in  wUdi  cnae  the  vrniiyapmhs  k6yos  and 
th<«  P<TT#^t  \Syt)t  would  be  the  same.  (Srhomann, 
AU.  Pruc.  pp.  7U7--712,  715  ;  Platncr, /Vi>c  uad 
Klfiff.  Tel.  C  fk.  91.) 

With  rcirp»?ct  tn  the  custom  of  priKlucinp  friends 
to  ftpetik  in  mitigation  of  dMumges  or  punishment, 
•ee  TiMKifA.    As  to  th«  poMie  adnw^es  ap 
p  Miitoil  I'l  dofond  the  old  Itiw*  before  theCMflof 
ileliasta,  see  bVNOicus,  KoMOTHrrsa. 

Tiie  fea  of  n  drndm  <T^  •wiryo^Ktii')  monliooad 
by  Arisiopli-tiicJ  (  IVy/t//',  GDI)  was  jirobaMy  tho 
■um  paid  to  the  public  advocate  whenever  be  was 
aniployed  en  mmV  ot  tlia  atatot.  It  hna  Iwen 
hhnvvn  cli-arly  by  ScliJiinann,  that  Petit  waa  wronc 
in  supposing  that  the  ontort  or  stntesmen  who 
•peliaitt  dieaaaemUfwaealled  ervK^poi.  They 
arc  always  distin;f»ji6hed  by  the  title  of  p4rrofns  or 
Sq^tH^o^^  or  if  thoy  possessed  much  influence  with 
tile  people,  hft^iKyttyol :  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
poaed  they  oonatitated  a  distinct  daaa  of 
persons,  innsnmrh  ns  any  Allifnian  citizen  wns  nt 
liberty  to  address  tbe  as&eiubly  when  be  pleased  ; 
though,  as  it  WM  fiomd  in  praeiict  that  toe  poeaos- 
sion  of  tho  (i'\na  vtm  continrd  tu  a  few  pfrsons  who 
were  best  titled  for  it  by  llieir  talent  and  experi- 
ence, such  persons'  acquired  the  title  of  ^4iT0fn^  fte. 
(Ih'  (\.mii  pp.  107— 10f»,  'J  10.)  There  appears 
however  to  have  been  (at  least  at  one  period)  a 
reguhir  appointment  of  mrtrfpti^  tan  in  nnnW, 
with  whom  the  Sclioliajt  on  Aristophanes  {L  c) 
confounded  the  p^trop^s  or  orators.  For  what  pur- 
peaaeuch  ten  w^yBpat  were  appointed,  ia  nmatlCT 
about  which  we  havf  rn  certain  information.  Some 
think  they  were  otlicers  connected  with  the  board 
•r  Sonlatao  viw  Mtditod  ai^iitfitct^  nc«oiint& 


Aristotle  {Foltt.  TL  it)  BITS  the  smbenunto  vka 
mai^taliBlea  rendcnd  tibeir  BeeavBAa  vcne  cdDel  ■ 
some  of  the  Greek  states  f  !5ffywt,  in  ntVfTS  \jrj.;r-sv. 
in  odkaia  nw^jopoi  or  iltrarrai,  a»d  the  saK^ 
af  tlia  I^asMsoA  RiMteneua,  paikKihnd  BdHwr 

(Anr^-'l.   I,   .301),    says  th.it   t'iO  Svr.-^.^'i  -nri 
Vxo*^s  JcXysTTol  oi  Uviilfamr  -nis  Aayvrr^ 
wpi,t  ri»  iWiw.  Bmirtl—tofinliiiii  iiiij 
thoy  render?    T*  it  not  ptt.liablt?  that  tK-y;-- 
formed  Um  duty  which  their  name  itapans.  rs. 
that  ef  proaecuting  soch  magistrates  aa.  is  the  op 
nion  of  the  Loigistae,  had  rendered  an  onsatiAfMy 
accmmt  ?     Any  individual,  inde<ed,  might  preSr 
charges  a«aiii«i  a  nu^istmte  when  the  tiae  &r 
renderii^  ua  naaoBt  nnd  airired  ;  Int  dw  pmis 
cation  by  a  ffvrfrf^p^^  wrvuld  h<y 
proceeding,  such  as  the  Logii»tae  were  t^ 
institute,  if  they  bid  any  rmmn  la  sniipRt  the 
atc'nintlnj»  porty  of  malrifrsaficin  or  misemdzi^'t 
If  this  cunji-cture  be  weii- founded,  it  is  ost  saia- 
aomble  to  soppoee  that  these  ten  I'ui  iltfm  «■» 
nn  othor  than  the  public  advo^nt-s  als©  w<re»- 
ployed  to  coodact  atato  proarcntKios  cS  a  di&ni 
Kind*  Xhay  mgtit  1m  npfamtad  asnadyi  cnhtr 
by  lot  or  by  election  (according,'  to  ITar^rtentia). 
«.  c  iwl^7«pof).    Their  daue*  wooid  he  mij 
eecaaianal,  and  Aof  'wnald  icceive  a  dttdl*  m 
ih.  Ir  fi'c  whenever  they  were  cnipbivt-.!.  BockV* 
conjecture,  that  they  recaived  a  dndua  a  dsj  k 
every  day  of  basineaa,  ia  vitiwwt  nrach 
tion.  [C.  TIS.] 

$YNO£N£IA  (^vn^am).  {Hxjt^mi^ 
b.] 

SYNORAPHK  (<nr)7pof4),  signifies  a  vritua 

,  contract  ;  whor»Ms  (rvv&fjurnAnA  ff^,-^€6\a»r io  bM 
necessarily  import  that  the  contract  i*  in  »ritiiif ; 
and  ifxoXoy  'ia  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  T«rbal  agR»> 
mcnt.  P  ''■•T  rxp'-T-  s  the  word,  --ne^laf  ^ 
Tpo^f,  ^^A07ia  «7-)pa^s  (\ni.  140). 

At  Athens  important  contracto  were  oasillv  »~ 
duoed  to  writing  ;  such  as  ba.ie3  (uja-^jf<7n^\h^ 
of  money,  and  all  executory  agreements,  wMnca* 
tain  canjBliaiia  wttn  to  be  pei  fi»iid.  IVm^ 
the  nite  of  interest,  with  olhrr  condi'.ii^s  33ii»* 
the  penalties  for  breach  of  contract  (itrrifatrift 
r^t  cvyypa^i)  were  ptftkakrir  lacntisaei  1^ 
nanu  s  of  the  witnesses  aju!  the  st;n  ties  (if  n.O 
wa«  specified.   The  whole  vaa  eontaiixd  >*  * 
tittia1n1iletefwnKerwnad(0iC^lWer7fMi^i>/«^' 
sometimes  donble,  tlirrvxoy),  which  wa*  lew*. 
and  deposited  with  aoma  third  pecaoa,  TmBH&J 
aj^reed  on  iMtireaa  ihe  partiea.  (ImcoL 
3ti2,  ed.  Sleplk  ;  Demoa.  c  jipcU.  <H)3,  !i04.  c. 
IHomftoi.  1283.)    An  example  of  a  contntrl  <■  • 
bottemry  loan  (wmwic^  (rvYtpupii)  will  be  fmi 
in  Dcmosth.  e.  L&cnt.  926,  wham  the  trrn* 
cnrt  fully  drawn  np,  and  there  is  a  drclaiat>»»t 
tiic  cud,  Kvpiantpor       wtpi  rovrmr  oAA* 
dvm  rqf  cvyypa^s^     wiaidl  ngveenent  ikili  ^ 
Talid,  ,T!ythitiL'  to  the  contrarr  r.r>twitV»t»BJiiia;-" 
Any tiiing-nught  form  the  *ub;ccl  ot's  wrio^ 
•OBtiact  —  a  release  {Jlupwii\  a  aettlenent  of 
ptites  (S(«iXi/(T:i),  the  givint:  up  of  a  slave  t  '  f^' 
amined  by  torture,  or  any  other  accepted  cfij'i^^'-' 
(vpdaXilva) ;  in  diort,  any  mnttor  whireia  ^ 
contmctinp  jxirtits  thouLib:  it  safer  to  fcs!^*}**- 
mentaty  etnidence  of  the  terms.    'E«8i4<«'  ^• 
^lavna  MsrA  aincfpa^^  is,  to  give  as  rtritfi* 
the  rn:^.l<ing  of  a  statue  of  corLiiu  diiucn^i  c-^*'^' 
certain  Oishion,  at  a  certain  price,  Alc,  »  ^t^^ 
m  the  agreement  (DeoKMn.  di  CW*.  SOL) 
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pnrticuL-ir  form  of  word*  was  ue<x  ssary  to  make  tlie 
matnimciit  valid  in  point  of  law,  tho  sole  object 
being  to  funiish  pood  pvidojicc  of  the  parties*  in- 
tention. The  (igrcemeut  ititolt  was  Nalid  without 
any  writing  ;  aaidiri»uy  fonn  t)io  ground  of  an  ac- 
tion agninfnt  the  partr  who  broke  it,  if  it  could  he 
•ufficienily  proved.  Hence  it  was  the  pmctice  to 
};:ive  witnesses  to  a  pRTol  axrrceinent.  The  Inw  de- 
clAred  Kvplai  dvcu  rks  t/ms  iXX^Aovt  S/toXoytas^ 
&s  &y  ivcarrloi  napripttw  woi-fitrwrreu,  (Demoath.  e. 
Pimmtpp.  1 042,  r.  Euerg.  tt  Afnes.  1 1 62,  c.  Dkm^t. 
1 283,  r.  Otutor.  869.)  It  seenu  that  for  the  main- 
teiuuic«  of  an  tfiwoput^  Slicri  it  waa  neceMary  to  have 
a  written  coatract.  (Demottli.  e.  Zenolh.  882.) 

Biuik«ri*«etB  penona  of  extensive  credit,  and 
h»A  peenlwr  confidenee  reposed  in  them.  They 
were  oft^n  chosen  as  the  depositaries  of  aL,'ri  e- 
iDent»  and  other  doctunentt.  Money  wna  put  into 
tlieir  luuidi  without  any  aeknowlodgment,  and 
cift«  n  without  witnesses.  They  entered  tin  se  and 
al4K>  the  loans  made  bjr  themselves  to  others  in 
di^booksi,  milking  iRemonttidn  (Lrrouv^ftara)  of 
any  imporLint  yiartieiilars.  Such  entries  were  re- 
nrded  as  strong  CTidenci^  in  courts  of  justice. 
Soretiee  wete  ntnally  required  by  them  on  making 
!f).ins.  (I»iHr.  Tnij-cz.  369,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Deniosth. 
e.  JpaL  894,  yro  I'korm,  950,  958,  c  TimotL 
1185^  fl^  Pkorm.  908 ;  Bockh,  PM  Beim.  <f 
AOmSy  p.  128,  2i\  ed.)" 

ivyy^a^  denotes  an  instrument  signed  by  both 
of  all  die  centraeting  parties.  TUtfAypa^y  is  a 
mere  acknowledgment  by  one  party.  ^trfypi^airOcu 
ffvyypa^y  or  <rvv^(n)i'  a  to  draw  up  the  contract, 
eiyt^rtur^iu  to  seal  it,  iamiptSif  to  cancel,  iytXdcOai 
to  Ufk'-  if  up  from  the  jKTSon  witli  whom  it  was 
depcNiiled,  fur  the  purpose  of  cancelling,  when  it 
wai  no  longer  of  any  use.  Trai/oiytip^  to  break 
the  seal  clandestinely  for  some  fnudulent  purpose, 
as  to  alter  the  unaa  of  the  infltnunent,  or  enine  er 
destroy  some  material  part,  or  even  tlie  whi  le, 
thereof  (jivrtefpA^§amiui^9*lp9Uf).  [Svmiio- 
LABON.]  [C.  R.K.1 

SYNOI'KIA  (tfWwlKM  or  trwoiKiffta),  a  fes- 
tival celehnited  everr  year  at  Ath'-n"  on  the  IfJtli 
of  Ilecatombucuu  iii  hunour  ot  AttK-n.-u  It  was 
beUered  to  have  been  instituted  by  Thesene  to 
commemorate  the  concentration  of  the  government 
of  the  variolic  towns  of  Attica  and  Athens. 
(Thucyd.  iiL  15  ;  Stejil;.  i!yz.  #.  t».  'Adiiwii.) 
According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (/'<ur, 
962)  an  unbloody  sacrifice  was  on  this  day  offered 
to  the  |:'>ddess  of  peace  (tlp^ivri).  This  festival, 
which  Plutarch  (Theik  24)  calb  fUToUia,  it  men- 
tioned both  hj himaiid  by Tha^ffiteae etitl  held 
in  their  dayfc  (CompaK  Hejrer,  d»  Bok.  dammit, 
la.  120.)  IL.  S.J 

8YN0I1CTA  {mmxKla)  difTen  ftam  tbtia  in 
this  :  that  the  latter  is  a  dwcllinij  houHC  fur  a 
tingle  iamily :  the  former  adapted  to  hold  several 
fimilice,  a  lodgii^honse,  msafti,  at  the  Romaiw 
would  wy.  The  distinction  i.s  thus  expressed  hy 
Actchines  (e.  Ti$aarch,  1 7,  cd.  Steph.) :  Srou  fUv 
yap  woAXel  fUfftttfiiMPt  fdw  efbiinr  9t9Kifnam 
'  v    rt,  mivMiar  MAoS/ier,  tmov  ^tiwauttl, 

Then  was  a  great  deal  ef  epeenhitien  in  the 

build injf  and  letting  of  houses  at  Athens.  (Xe- 
nepb.  Oecotu  HL  1.)  The  lodging-houses  were  let 
BMetly  to  Ibre^fneri  who  came  to  Athene  on  bnsi* 

ne«s,  and  especially  to  the  n^rotKot,  whom  the  law 
did  not  allow  to  ac^uiro  real  property,  and  who 
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therefore  could  nut  purchase  houses  of  their  owiu 
(Demosth.  pro  Phorm.  946.)  As  they,  with  their 
familici,  farmed  a  pojiulation  of  alioot  45,000,  the 
number  of  <TvvoiKiai  nniat  have  been  considerable. 
Pasion,  the  banker,  had  «  bdgillf^house  valued  at 
loo  niinas.  Xenophon  rrcommrnded  that  the 
fjttroiKoi  should  b«  encouraced  to  invest  their 
money  in  honeesi,  and  that  leave  should  be  gmnted 
to  the  most  mspwtaMe  to  build  and  become  house- 
pn>[>rietors  {MKu5ofjLT}aaixtvois  4yK(KTT](rOai, 
Veeiiij.  ii.  6.)  The  urartXut  laboured  nndi  r  im 
such  disability;  for  Lysias  and  his  broth*  r  I'oh'- 
marchus,  who  belonged  to  that  class,  were  tin; 
owners  of  three  houses.  The  Ttllue  of  houses  must 
have  varied  according  to  the  size,  the  build,  the 
eituation,  and  other  circumstances.  Those  in  tlt« 
city  were  more  valuable  than  those  in  the  Peiraeeoi 
or  the  oonntry,  eaeteri*  parilnu.  Two  couuting- 
howei  are  mentioned  by  Isacus  (</«  Hofftt.  k^. 
nn,  od.  ."^t<  [.h.)  a.s  yielding  a  return  of  rather  more 
tlian  8^  per  ceuL  interest  on  the  pnrchaee-nioney. 
Bnt  thiB  proibably  was  rotich  below  the  aremfre. 
The  sunnuer  sejLson  was  the  most  profitible  for 
the  letting  of  houses,  when  roercbauts  and  other 
Tuiten  flocked  to  Athene.  The  tent  was  eoni> 
iTinnly  jiaid  by  the  month.  Lndjiin;.'-hoinvea  were 
frequently  taken  on  speculation  by  persons  called 
vaAtKitpoi  or  maBnovxot,  who  made  a  profit  by 
nnderlettin?  them,  .and  sometimes  for  not  very 
reputable  purposes.  (Isaeus,  PkUod,  her.  58, 
ed.  Steph.)  Hesychius  exptatnt  th*  word  pa^Xif- 
pot^  6  ovyouclas  vpoftTTws  :  see  a!st  rTaq>onatiftn, 
$,  V.  Some  derive  the  word  from  vaiat :  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  wae  gi^en  a»  a  lort  of  niek- 
name  to  tl>e  chiss,  when  they  first  sprang  up.  (See 
Stephan.  Tkemur.  6608  ;  Iteiske,  Index  in  Or. 
Ail.  «.  V.  Suyouci'a :  BSckh,  PuU,  Scon,  of  Athmt, 
pp.  f;.'?.  141,  2d  ed.)  (  C.  R.K.] 

SYNTAGMA  {avy-Ta-yiJLa).  [KxKRCITi;s, 
488,  a.1 

SYNTAXKIS  {(Tvvri^us).  [Synkdri.] 
SYN  rELEIA  {awriKtta).  [Tribrarchia.] 
SYNTHF/CK((r«oMi«iif).  [Symbolaion.] 
SY'NTIIESIS,  a  garment  frequently  worn  at 
diutier,  and  sumetiiiies  al^  on  other  ucca<>iuitB.  As 
it  was  inconvenient  to  wear  the  Utpik  at  taUe  on 
account  of  its-many  folds,  it  was  customary  to  have 
dresses  especially  appropriated  to  this  purpose, 
called  vttU$  eoenaiorutfy  or  eoatatoria  ( Mart  x.  87. 
12,  xiv.  135  ;  Petr.  21),  acaJ/itnria  (Petr.  30),  or 
Syntheses.  The  83n)thesis  is  commonly  explained 
to  be  a  loose  kind  of  robe,  like  the  Pallium  ;  but 
Becker  (G^/us,  vol.  i.  p.  37)  lappoeea  from  a  oom- 
parison  of  a  passasrc  of  Dinn  OMeiw  (Ixiii.  13) 
with  mil'  of  Suetonius  (iWr. '>1 )  des<:ribini;  the  dr  ess 
of  Hero,  that  it  must  have  been  a  kind  of  tunic,  nn 
imdumeiUum  tadier  than  an  awMtee.  fAMicrva.] 
That  it  wa.«,  however,  an  eji.sy  and  tomfortalde  kind 
of  dress,  as  wc  should  say,  seems  to  be  evident 
firam  its  nee  at  table  above  mentioned,  and  alio 
from  its  bi  iug  worn  by  all  classes  at  the  Satur- 
NAXUL,  a  season  of  univeml  relaxation  and  enjoy> 
ment.  (Mart,  ziv.  1,  Ul,  vi.  24.)  Men  than 
this  respcctini;  Its  form  we  cannot  say:  it  -vr^ 
usually  dyed  with  some  colour  (Mart,  iu  4G,  x. 
29),  and  was  not  white  like  the  tofta. 

The  word  Synthesis  is  also  applied  to  a  sot  of 
wearing  apparel  or  a  complete  wardrobe.  (Dig.  31.  . 
tit.  3.  8.  38.)    This  use  of  the  word  agrees  bettt-r 
with  its  etymoloiiy  (trtrPfr.?.  iTi/vrt'Aiyu)  than  the 
one  mentioned  above.  (Ikclicr,  Ac.) 
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8TR1KX  (0iff^\lhe  Paali  Pipe, or  Pandfan 
Ptpr,  vu  the  appropriate  mtutcal  initnxmrnt  of 
the  Arradian  and  other  On>cian  ahcpberdt,  and  was 
mpwtoi  by  them  ai  the  invention  of  Pan,  their 

t«it»»!!«T  ftr^  (Viri;.  IJie.  ii.  22,  \  'iu.  ^i),  who  wa» 
»aiDetiiii«'9  hoard  f»L-i^  iitg  npnn  it  (wKpi^'orroi :  tee 
Tlwoerit.  i.  X  U,  16  ;  8eML  in  /cr. ;  I.nn^i,  ir. 
?7>,  as  they  unajfini  il,  nrv  mntiTit  N[,ii>ii:iJin.  (Pan.*, 
viii.  ;k>.  §5.)    It  was  of  coHrae  attributed  to  Fau- 
MM,  who  mm  the  wns  widi  Ptm,  (Hor.  Gmm.  L 
17.  10.)    When  th^'  Unman  p^x^t^  Tiati  (xrcu^ion  to 
inCTitooB  it,  thej  called  iiAUuta  (Viis.  Hue.  ii.  36, 
ill  33,  U  ;  Hor.  Oarm,  k  13.  10  ;  OtiL  MeL 
viii.  II^-J,  xiii.  mi  ;  Mart  xiv.  6.*^  ;  Til.ul!.  i. 
*J0.)    It  wmi  alio  vari—a ^  dcMMunated  attording 
Is  tkm  wtarhh  of  wfcieh  H  «w  mwlnMrtcd, 
whether  of  cane  (/entM  armi'!lu'\  Vin:.  77'<f.  tL  8  ; 
liotn.  i/jfmn.im PaMa,l&;  xwfinri^  towUi, Ebrwxck, 
Jao/.  L  489),  reed  (enrfrimo,  Virp.  Bm.  i  10,  iL 
3'!,  T.  2  ;  irdXt^tof,  TheocriL  viii.  'Jl  ;  IxmgiiA, 
i.  4),  or  hemlock  (cw»/a,  Virg.  //ne.  t.  85).  In 
penenil  seven  hollow  items  of  these  plants  were 
fitte4  together  bj  mean  it  of  wax,  having  been  pre- 
viously  cut  to  the  proper  lengths,  and  ndjiHted  m 
as  to  form  an  octave  (V'irg.  Bue.  ii.  32,  3G) ;  but 
•ometimes  nine  w>  rc  a  iiuittcd,  giving  an  equal 
nnmlicr  of imt.  s.  ('rti<-tH-rit.  vjli.  IH — Aiiotlu  r 
rt^titieiiictit  u)  the  construction  of  this  instrument, 
which,  however,  «M  mielj  prMtiiod,  was  to 
range  the  pipes  in  a  CHrve  fio  .15  tn  lit  tho  f  >n.i  of 
the  lip,  instead  of  arranging  them  in  a  plane. 
{Ttieoerit  L  139.)  A  nrim  of         reeds  b 
sh'iuii  in  thi'  t."'in  f.^uro<l  on  paco  HlfT.    T!io  an- 
nexed woodcut  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  in  the 
coUeetion  at  Appledintombc  in  tlie  Ide  of  Wight 
(Afus.  W'jry/,y,n.)i»i,  pL  9.)    It  rcprcsenti  Pan 
vadtniiiig  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  which  was 
dedieaM  to  him  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  He 
holds  in  bis  right  hand  a  drinking-h(»m  [Hiivton] 
and  in  his  left  a  syrinx,  which  IS  ttreiigthened  by 
two  tnuiSYcrse  bauds. 


Th«  aaciento  always  eaaudend  th<»  Pnn*s  Pipe 

n?  a  ni<!tir  instniincnt,  t hi-  fly  iisril  by  those  who 
U'lidtd  docks  and  herds  ^Hom.  JL  x?iii.  526  ; 
A  poll.  Rhod.  1 577 ;  Dionjra.  Peri«^.  996 1  Longus, 
i.  2,  i.  U  — in,  ii.  21  2f;)  ;  but  also  admitted  to 
regulate  the  dance  (lies.&itf.  27a>  The  Ly- 
diani,  whow  troopt  tnarehed  to  ntUtaiy  nnsic, 
cmpl  1 V  1  this  lo^'i  t her  with  other  instruments  for 
the  purpose,  (iiexod.  i.  17.)  Thb  instraoMiit  was 
'the  origin  of  the  organ  [Htobavla}. 

Th(^  term  crvpiy^  wai  niso  applied  to  levels,  or 
narrow  subtcrraucan  pumgm,  mado  cither  in 
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searching  for  metals,  in  mining  at  the  arp  of  i 
city  (Polyaen.  t.  17),  or  in  funning  c&taeontis  fv* 
the  dead-'  {  Aelian,  Ff.  ^.  vi.  43,  xri.  15.)  [J.  V  ] 
8YKMA  (v^p^),  which  properly  mi«u  ilixt 
wb'ch  is  dntw-ti  or  dm^cf"<^  (Tr  itr,  <7t'=^^.  Is  itnii>?d 
to  a  dn^iis  with  a  Inmi.    Thii  lao^  wtja  i/f 

the  Trojan  matrons  was  conse^aently  a  drMS«w> 
w^^r  n<-  this  kind.  (77.  vi.  442.)  The  Syraa,  W 
evrr,  was  more  ospeciailj  the  name  of  the  ism 
worn  bf  Iho  trqie  acton,  wMch  had  a  tau  is  it 
tmilin?  trpnn  the  gnmnd  ;  whence  the  M^fi  k 
plained  by  Pollux  (vii.  67),  as  a  rporyuw*  f^f^ 
mni^fsmr,  and  It  aUnded  to  hgr  Haow  (Ir. 
/'Ml  31dX  in  the  wtocd^ 

~     tmitcpe        per  jwlfita  wntoik 

1  (C  .mr'are  .Tav.  viii.  COO.)  Hence  we  find  'i>n»t 
uiied  mctapharicalljr  txatfadj  itaetL  (Jir.  xv. 
30  ;  Mart  ir.  49.) 

S Y SS I T I.\  (o-utrtrfTta).  The  egmam  d takbe 
the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  public  pn-vai!-ii 
extmuTely  amongst  the  Greeks  from  Te?T  cdv 
ages.    It  existed  not  only  wiifa  the  SpartBS  s^ 
Cretans,  amongst  both  of  %»  >2  -itti  it  w?i5  kept  cn 
comparatively  recent  udica,  bnt  aUo  -.a  M<7aj»  m 
the  age  of  Theognis  (v.  305),  aad  at  D«ra-J»  ::j 
the  time  of  Periaiider,  who  it  se^^ms  abolufci-'j  t'^ 
pmcticc  as  being  favourable  to  aristocrac v.  ( Aaa. 
PoLr.9.%  2.)  Nor  was  it  eonfined  to  the  tjr &9uc 
int'nn  :  f  r  according  to  Aristotk  (PU,      C-;,  1 
|irt>  vailed  suU  earlier  aaoogst  the  Qettbthaai  si 
the  south  of  Italy,  and  also  st  rarthagn,  ths  p»- 
liiival  atui  ^fx'i.il  instit.Tt'o'is  of  which  jtace  rpsfo- 
bied  th<Me  of  bparu  and  Crete.  {i'eL  iL  &)  Ik 
cniginof  the  usage  cannot  he  hittsffkalif  <Mh- 
lished  ;  but  it  so  -m«  r<'a>.  ti.iI  !  >  to  refer  it  :a  injint 
<>r  yntriarchal  commiuuties,  th«  mcffliicn  sf 
1"  n.^  intiiiMtolx  taiMiecled  bj  tlM  taa  of  a  6m 
political  i:ni  m  and  kindred,  may  naturally  be  »=?■ 
poaed  to  have  lived  together  almost  as  nmfacn  d 
the  tone  fiunOy.    Bot  however  and  whetvtcr  it 
originated,  the  natural  tendency  of  sach  a  prsdo' 
was  to  bind  the  citizens  of  a  stat-       the  c\<»fi 
union  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  tl»ai  at  %«'J, 
LycurKm  tmiled  himadf  of  it  fiar  this  fUfmtt 
tbt'tiirh  wc  cannot  detrnr.-nr  witV.  any  c«rtMs'.« 
whcthtT  he  introduced  it  there,  or  merely  peT«^ 
tuated  and  Violated  an  institution,  vbich  :t>^ 
Spartans  bronj^ht  uiih  ih'-ni  fr>>m  their  moihcf- 
countn*  and  retained  at  Sparta  as  being  tuit!il>If  t-> 
thi  ir  poeitNttsndagiecsihU  tothevnntianlhBliiM, 
The  latter  KTipjMisiti.>n  is  p'rhnp*  t^.o  more  pr^baiSf. 
The  Crvtan  usage  Aristotle  {PoL  vii.  9)  atthkt» 
to  Minoa ;  thii,  bowercr,  may  he  eonridiend  ode 
**  tho  philosopher's  opinion  th.in  ai  a;i  hi-t  rial 
tmdiiion  :  *^  but  the  institution  «-ai  canfcaxii^ 
so  high  antiquity,  that  the  Pdepoontoin  uinWh 
may  well  Ik-  siiii;x>st>d  la  have  fmind  it  atwir 
existing  iu  Crete, even  if  there  had  been  no  Vvm 
sottlera  in  the  idaad  hefine  them.  (lydesD, 
Hist.  o/Greccr^  vol,  L  p.  2«7.) 

The  Cretan  name  for  the  Syssitia  wis  'AiV* 
(Arist  PoL  ii.  7),  the  singular  of  which  is  wed*» 
denote  the  bnilding  or  public  ball  whcfO  tk>r 
given.  This  title  aiTonIs  of  it*plf  n  sirf^fr'-rt  iii4i- 
cation  that  they  were  confined  to  meo  v,«thi 
<m]y :  n  conclusion  justified  and  support^  hri^ 
the  authorities  on  the  subject  ( l''.iL  i/j^.  ^  ^ 
780,  d.)  It  is  not  however  impnbabk,  u  Howk 
(CWta,  vol  iiL  p.  13S)  aqggeili^  that  i»wm«f 
the  Doikn  •Met  there  weie  ijtiitto  of 
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nnmarrifHl  wompn  as  well  as  of  the  men.  (Corop. 
Pindar,  7yA.  ix.  IB.)  All  the  adult  citiseiu 
ptKtlMk  of  the  public  meab  mmtgA  the  Cretana, 
and  were  divided  into  companiea  or  messes," 
called  'Eraipioi,  or  aometiraes  iyBpfio.  (Athen.  ir. 
pi  143.)  Thea«  dirisions  were  perhaps  ori^iiinllj 
confined  topefwms  of  the  same  hoiu«  and  kindrad, 
but  afterwards  any  vacancin  in  tlwiB  w«n  ttl*A 
up  at  the  discretion  of  the  members.    (Hoeck,  vol. 

p.  I'iB.)    The  divinity  worshipped  under  the 
OHM  flf  Znt  *ETcupt7os  ( Hesych.  «.  c.)  wa* 
4erad  to  preside  nver  them. 

Aeoording  to  Dosiadas,  who  wrote  a  hisloiy  of 
Crete  (Atten.  to,),  there  were  in  every  town  of 
ihe  island  (vayraxov)  iwu  public  buildini;?,  one  for 
the  kKlginff  of  strangers  (jcMft^rilptor),  the  other 
ft  eanuMS  ball  {itfS^or)  for  the  citiwuik  In  the 
latter  of  these  the  syssitia  wi  re  jiiven,  and  in  the 
apper  part  of  it  were  placed  two  tables  for  the  en- 
lert^nneiit  of  foreign  gncata  (f/miuA  rfdM»(eu\ 
a  circumstance  deserving'  of  notice,  a«  indicating 
the  extent  to  which  the  Dorians  of  Crete  encuu- 
saged  notnal  intereoone  and  boapiulity.  Then 
came  the  tables  of  the  citizens.  But  besides  these 
there  was  also  a  third  table  on  the  right  of  the  eii- 
toanee  dedicated  to  Ztbs  ((Wt,  and  perhaps  used 
for  the  puipeee  of  nuldog  offisriqgp  MtdlibfttieQi  to 
the  god. 

The  Syssitia  of  theCketans  were  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  t<  mpemnee.  They  always  sai  at 
their  tables,  even  in  Ul«r  limes,  when  the  custom 
•f  leclining  had  been  introduced  at  Sparta.  (Cic 
prn  Mur.  35.)  The  entertainment  began  with 
prayer  to  the  gods  and  libations.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
I43,e.)  Each  of  the  adult  citizens  received  an 
equal  portion  of  Aure,  with  the  exception  of  the 
**  Aichon,''  w  "  Master  of  ti>o  Tables,"  who  was 
pcriMpt  m  ancient  ttnee  one  ni  the  k^ct/um,  and 
neve  neently  a  member  of  the  ytpuvla  or  council. 
This  magistrate  received  a  fourfold  portion  ;  **one 
as  a  common  citizen,  a  second  as  President,  a  third 
%o€  the  heaae  or  building,  a  fourth  for  the  fumi- 
tme**  (tfir  vtttvmv^  Heraclid.  Pont,  iii.):  an  ex- 
pression from  which  it  would  seem  (hat  the  ciire 
<rf  the  bnildiog  and  the  pioTiaion  of  the  neceesarj 
nteneile  and  inmitiiie  devoWed  open  him.  The 
management  of  all  the  Liblea  was  under  the  super- 
intendcnce  of  a  female  of  free  birth  T/KMentavM 
T^ff  9wovrrUa  tvi^),  who  openly  toolc  the  beet 
f;ir<"  aiid  presented  it  to  the  citizen  who  was  most 
eminent  in  council  or  the  field.  She  had  three  or 
ftor  nude  aaeietBata  nnder  her,  eaeh  of  wbem  again 
was  provided  with  two  menial  B^'rrants  {KaK'n<p6- 
pot^  or  wood-caniezs}.  Strangers  were  served 
belbre  the  citiiene,  and  eT«n  hmn  the  Arehen  or 
President,  (Ileracl.  Pont.  /.  c)  On  each  of  the 
tables  was  placed  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  from  which 
'  the  meamuites  of  the  wme  company  drank.  At 
the  close  of  the  r  'pnst  this  was  repleni^hofi.  Sut  all 
mtempemnco  was  strictly  forbidden  by  a  special 
hw,    (  Pbt.  Minos,  p.  265.) 

Till  thi  y  had  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  when 
they  were  classed  iii  the  h-yiXai,  the  youths  accom- 
panied their  &thera  to  the  syssitia  along  with  the 
orphans  of  the  dcceaied.  (Hoeck,  vol.  iii.  p.  185.) 
In  some  places  the  youngest  of  the  orphans  waited 
CO  the  men  ;  in  others  this  was  done  by  all  the 
boys.  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  1B3.)  When  not 
thus  engaged,  they  were  seated  near  to  the  men 
on  a  lower  bench,  and  received  only  a  half  portion 
«f  meat:  the  eldcat  of  the  crpbani  i^pcar  to  hare 
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rect  i ved  the  same  quantity  as  the  men,  but  of  a 
plainer  description  of  fare.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  143.) 
The  boys  like  the  men  had  alco  a  cnp  of  mixed 
wine  in  common,  which  however  was  not  reple- 
nished when  emptied.  During  the  repast  a  general 
cheerfuhiess  and  ^ety  prevailed,  which  were  en- 
livened and  kept  up  by  mnsic  and  singing.  (Ale- 
man,  ap.  Strab.  1.  c)  It  was  followed  by  conversa- 
tion, which  was  first  directed  to  the  public  aflain 
of  the  state,  and  afterwards  turned  on  valinnt  deeds 
in  war  and  tiie  merits  of  illustrious  men,  whose 
raises  might  nnimiite  the  younger  hearers  to  an 
onourablc  emulation.  Wliile  listening  to  this  con- 
▼enation,  the  yimths  teem  to  have  been  arranged 
in  classes  {aySpua\  each  of  which  was  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  (▼<u&M'<^f ) 
especially  appointed  for  this  puipose  ;  so  tliat  the 
oyssitia  were  thus  nad«  to terft  important  politaed 
and  educational  enda. 

In  meet  of  the  Cretan  dtiee,  the  expeaees  ef  the 
srssitin  v,-cri>  defrayed  nut  of  the  revenues  of  the 
public  lands  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Perioeci, 
the  mMiey  arising  from  whieh  waa  applied  partly 
U)  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  partly  to  the  main* 
tvnancc  of  all  the  citizens  both  male  and  female. 
(Arist  PoL  ii.  7.  4)  ;  so  that  in  this  respect  then 
might  be  no  difference  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  From  the  statement  of  Aristotle  compared 
with  Dosiadas  (Athen.  /.  c.),  it  appears  pnl  labia 
that  each  individual  received  his  separate  shore  of 
the  public  revenues,  out  uf  which  he  paid  his  quota 
to  the  public  table,  and  provided  with  the  rest  for 
the  support  of  the  fi-males  of  his  family.  This 
practice  however  does  uut  appear  to  have  prevailed 
exclusively  at  all  tiroos  and  in  all  the  citiee  of 
Crete.  In  Lyctits,  for  instance,  n  colony  from 
Sparta,  the  custom  was  ditfercut:  the  citizens  of 
that  town  contributed  to  their  respectiva  taUee  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  estates  ;  a  practice 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  in  other 
cities,  where  the  public  domains  were  not  sufficient 
to  de£my  the  chaues  of  the  syssitiik  But  both  at 
Lyctns  and  ebewnere,  the  pooler  citizens  were  in 
all  {iroljability  stipporteil  at  the  public  cost. 

In  conoectioo  with  the  accoonts  given  by  the 
aneient  anthon  respecting  the  Oetaa  tytcitia  tbefe 
arises  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  viz.  how  could 
one  building  accommodate  the  adult  citizens  and 
yoaths  of  iodi  towns  as  Lyctus  and  Gortyim? 
The  question  admits  of  only  two  solutions  :  we  are 
either  misinfonned  with  respect  to  there  beiqg  onlr 
one  bnilding  in  each  town  need  as  a  common  hall, 
or  the  number  of  Dorian  citizens  in  eadt  town 
mutt  have  been  comparatively  very  small. 

The  Spartan  Sjmitia  were  in  the  main  so  dmihr 
to  those  of  Crete  that  one  was  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  other.  (Arist.  PoL  i'u  7.)  In  latt-r  tiroes 
they  were  called  ^iSirto,  or  the  **  spare  meals,**  a 
term  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  tpiKlrtiK,  the 
love-feasts,  a  w«rd  corresponding  to  the  Cretan 
ireup^ut.  (Qbttling,  ad  Atid.  Oeoon.  p.  190;  M til- 
ler, />or.  iv.  3.  §  3.)  Anciently  they  were  called 
ia^pi7a^  as  in  Crete,  (Plut,  Lyrii'r.  ]  They 
diffej^ed  f  rom  the  Cretan  in  the  following  cespecti. 
Instead  of  the  expenses  of  the  tables  being  dfrnivi'd 
out  of  the  public  revenues,  every  head  of  a  tanniy 
was  obliged  to  contribute  a  certain  psfftion  at  his 
own  cost  and  charge  ;  those  who  were  not  able  to 
do  so  were  excluded  from  the  public  tables.  (Arist. 
PoL  ii.  7.  4.)  The  guests  wcn  divided  into  com- 
panies gencmUjr  of  fifteen  pmeos  each,  and  att 
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TncanciPi  were  filled  up  by  Vwill  >t.  In  whi.  Ii  nn.ini- 
tnous  coiif-ont  was  indi>pcnsable  for  clcciion.  No 
porsoiis,not  even  the  kings,  wcjt  allowed  vllftt  wna 
called  an  itplSirof  ijudpa  { Hesych. ».  p.)  or  excused 
(torn  attendance  at  the  public  tables,  except  for  some 
■itiafiMtlMfy  reason,  as  when  engaged  in  a  sacrilice, 
or  a  chase,  in  which  latter  case  the  individual  waa 
required  to  send  a  present  to  his  table.  (Pint.  L  c. 
Agit^e,  10.)  Each  person  was  snpplietl  with  a 
cap  of  mixed  wine,  which  was  filled  again  when 
required ;  but  drinking;  to  evMW  was  problKfted  at 
Spiirta  a«  wi  11  as  in  Crete.  Tlie  repast  wa.<»  of  a 
plain  and  simple  character,  and  the  contribution  of 
each  mmber  of  a  mess  or  f  MStntt  was  settled  hj 
law,  (Wachsnuith,  vol.  ii.  |it.  !i.  p. '2t,  Ist  ed.  ; 
Plut  /.  e.)  The  principal  disli  was  the  /icAai 
Co^t  or  btadi  bratb,  vitli  porit.  (Athcn.  It.  p. 
141.)  The  ^irdlkAavoraflenBeal  (frrim  tlie  Doric 
iBcAof,  a  meal)  WM  kewover  more  v.iried,  and 
liehly  supplied  by  presents  of  game,  poultrr,  fruit. 
Ac,  and  other  delicacies  which  no  one  wn.s  allowed 
to  purchase.  Moreover,  the  entertainment  was 
•nliVsned  bj  cheerftil  eonrenation,  tboogh  on 
public  matters.  (Xen.  Hep.  Locrm.  v.  fi.)  Sink- 
ing also  was  frequentJjr  introduced,  as  we  leuni 
from  Alcman  {#Vay.  81),  that  at  the  banqnets 
and  drinking  entertainments  of  the  men  it  was  fit 
for  the  guests  to  sing  the  paean.**  The  arrange- 
manti  w«m  under  tha  saperintendence  of  iha 
Prdemarchs. 

The  use  and  purposes  of  the  'institutions  de- 
scribed above  are  very  man  i  feat  They  nnfted 
the  citizens  by  the  closest  tics  i>f  intimacy  and 
union,  making  them  eonsider  themselves  as  niom- 
bers  of  one  family,  and  children  of  one  and  the 
Mnw  mother,  the  state.  They  Btatotoincd  a  strict 
and  perfect  separation  between  the  higher  and  the 
rabject  classes  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete,  and 
kapt  op  in  the  Hmner  a  conjcioosaess  of  their  sn- 
penor  worth  and  station,  together  with  ft  itnMif 
foeliiii;  of  nationidit y.  At  S{>Arta  nl»o  thajT  Were 
eminently  useful  in  a  militaiy  point  of  vfov,  for 
the  members  of  the  syssitfat  were  fisnued  into  eor- 
rofiponilinir  military  divisions,  ami  foimlit  tof,'f  ther 
in  the  field,  as  they  had  lived  together  at  home, 
with  mors  biaTery  and  a  keener  sense  of  shame 
(aiSwi),  than  could  have  l»een  the  ra«e  with  merely 
chance  comrades.  (Herod,  i.  65.)  Moreover  they 
gave  an  efficacy  to  the  power  «f  public  opinion 
which  must  have  nearly  superseded  the  necessity 
of  penal  laws."  (ThirlwalC  voL  i.  p.  289.)  With 
rps|>ect  to  the  political  tendencies,  they  were  de> 
cidedly  nrrnnged  upon  aristocratical  principles, 
though  no  individual  of  a  cuni|)any  or  moss  was 
looked  npon  as  superior  to  his  fellows.  Plutarch 
{Quaes.  SjfmjKu.yVu  p.  .332)  accord  intrly  cnlls  them 
ewtSpia  iptaTOKpoTiKdy  or  aristocratical  meetings, 
and  compares  them  with  tba  Prytamina  and  Thes- 
mothesium  at  Athens. 

The  simplicity  and  sobriety,  which  were  iu  early 
times  the  characteristic  botit  of  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  Syssitia,  were  afterwards  m  Sparta  nt  least 
supplanted  by  luxury  and  effeminate  indulgence. 
The  change  was  probably  gradual,  but  the  kings 
Arma  and  Acrotatos  (b.  c.  800)  are  recorded '  as 
bavin;  been  nainlyinstrmnental  in  accelerating  iu 
The  reformer  Agis  endeavoured  but  in  vain  to  re- 
store the  old  order  of  things,  and  peiiilMd  in  the 
attempt  In  his  days  Sparta  contained  4500 
families,  out  of  which  he  proposed  to  make  fifteen 
syssitia,  whence  MiUler  inftn  that,  forraerly,  when  , 
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the  mimber  of  families  was  0000,  the  rnTnl*  r  of 
syssitia  was  thirty  ;  and  consequently  thai  Hero- 
dotus, when  he  spoke  of  Lycurgiu  having  mstitatcd 
the  "  syssitia  "  for  war,  alluded  to  the  lar^r  divi- 
sions and  not  the  single  banqueting  companies  ;  s 
conclusion  justified  by  the  context.  MQller  raore>- 
over  supposes,  that  in  tbia  asose  the  Syssitia  at 
Sparta  corresponded  to  the  divisions  oi  the  state 
called  o>>iv%  and  sometimes  pparptcu^  which  were 
also  thirty  iu  number.  {Doirkuu^  iii  &.  $  &  and 
12.  §4.) 

( lliH  tk,  Trr/a,  vol.  iii.  pp.  120 — 139;  HUllirjua"^ 
An/anffe,  §  1S8  ;  Thirlwali,  HitL  o/Grmm^  v«L  t. 
pp.  2U»,  331  •  Hennann,  IMmek  4er  OrMk 
.S/«.//..  §§2-2,28.)  [R-W.] 
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TA  BELLA,  r/m.  of  TABULA,  a  bHlet  or 
taliiet,  with  which  each  citizen  and  judex  Toted  is 
the  comitia  and  conrts  of  justice.  In  the  comitia. 
if  the  luisineM  wa*  t}ie  passing  of  a  law,  «*nch  ctti- 
r.en  wa«  provided  wiiii  two  TaUflLie,  one  iascnbed 
V.  R.  t.  e.  L'ti  fiopat,  **  I  vote  for  the  law,"  the 
other  inscribed  A.  i.  e.  A  mi'fuo,  **  I  am  for  the  old 
law."  (Compare  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  U.)  If  the  bosi- 
neaa  was  the  elsction  of  a  nugistraie,  each  dtisen 
was  supplied  with  only  one  tablet,  on  which  the 
names  of  the  candidates  were  written,  or  the  bi- 
tials  of  their  names,  as  some  sappose  from  the  mw 
tion  pro  Domty,  c.  43 ;  the  voter  then  placed  a  mark 
{jmnctum)  against  the  one  for  whom  he  voted, 
whence  puncta  are  spoken  of  in  theaenae  of  rotc^ 
(Cic.  pro  J*itmc.  22.)  For  further  particnlara  re- 
specting the  voting  in  comitia,  see  Dnunrronm, 

CiSTA,  StTBLLjk,  and  St'FrH.lGIL'M. 

The  jttdices  were  provided  with  three  TabeUat: 
one  of  whidi  was  nuoked  with  A.  i «.  Aimha^ 

'*  T  acquit  the  second  w  ith  C.  t.  c.  Condtmrn^ 
1  condemn  and  the  third  with  N.  L.  s. Aaa 
2:i9«aC,**Itiaiiotdaartorae.**  TlwfimefAest 
was  called  TbMta  abmluf  ri  i  and  the  »eco».i  Ta- 
belia  dammMa  (Suet.  Octav.  S3),  and  heaca 
Cicero  Ow«  6)  calls  the  former  mUmm 
and  the  Litter ///mi  triitU.  It  would  aaeM  thatin 
some  trials  the  Tabellae  were  marked  with  tha  le^ 
ters  L.  and  D.  rsapectivriy,  te.  lAgf  and  Dmmm 
since  we  fii;d  on  a  den.irius  of  the  Caelian  cer.'* 
Tabella  marked  with  the  letters  L.  D. ;  and  as  we 
know  that  the  vote  by  ballot  in  caaeaof  PetdasKs 
was  first  introduced  by  C.  Caeliu^  Caldus  [TaBXL- 
LARLAS  Lkgks],  the  TabcUa  on  the  coin  nodoeh^ 
edl?  refers  to  that  event  There  la  also  a  pmigi 
in  Caesar  (//.  C  iii.  83),  which  seems  to  intimite 
that  these  initial  letters  were  sometimes  marked 
on  the  tabellae :  Unm  fbie  tabelhua,  qui  bitf' 
andos  omx\\  periculo  censerent ;  alteram,  qui  capitis 
damnannU^^  &c   (Compare  Spanheim.  Nmmm. 
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TIm  preceding  cut  conums  a  copj  of  a  coin  of  ilie 
CMflun  gent,  in  whidi  a  man  waaring  a  toga  is  re- 

prMentci]  in  the  act  of  placine:  a  Ubellii,  marked 
with  the  letter  A.  (».  e.  uLisjlro).  in  tlie  cista.  The 
letter  on  the  tabelbi  is  eviiieiuly  intfn<ic(i  for  A. 

For  t!n'  rt'ncr  meaning*  of  Tabolla  sec  TAnrr.A. 

TAUtLLA'^IAE  LEGKS,  the  l.iws  hy  which 
ikm  ballot  was  inlrodncvd  in  voting  in  the  canittiR. 
As  to  the  ancient  mode  of  voting  at  Rome,  see 
bt' KrRAUX VM.  There  were  four  enactment*  kuuwu 
bf  the  name  of  Tabeibu'iae  Lc^**,  which  nn  ena* 
tnersited  by  Cicero  {dg  Leg.  lii.  16).  They  are 
mrntiuned  below  according  to  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  were  poaaed, 

1.  Gahima  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribtme  Ga- 
biniu*  B.  c.  139,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrate*  (Cic.  /.  c.) ;  whence  Cicero  {^Agr. 
ii.  2)  caiia  the  tabella    vindex  tadtM  Ubertatia.*** 

3.  CAsmji  Lbx,  propoied  by  the  tribune  L.  Ckie- 
51116  I.ohu'inus  a  l'i7,  iritroiluccd  the  bnllot  in 
tlie  ^  Judicium  Fopolit"  with  the  azoeptioa  of  case* 
ef  PetdoelKo.  The  ^Jodieinn  Popoli**  nadenbt- 
ciHy  apiplies  \q  caises  tried  in  the  coinilia  by  the 
whole  b«dy  of  the  people  [JuoKXf  p.  al- 
tbMgh  Knieati  {twie»  Leg.)  wklica  to  git*  n  dif- 
ferent intf rprctritioM  to  tlie  word».  Thisi  Irtw  was 
supported  by  Scipio  Africanu*  the  youngerf  f»r 
which  he  waa  eenwtred  by  the  arialacimticM  party  . 
(Cic.  de  1^,].  iii.  16,  Brid.  27,  |if«  48 ; 
A  won.  un  L'utmL  p.  78»  ed.  Orelli.) 

&  PAPmra  Lbs,  prapoaed  hy  the  tribtme  C. 
Papiriusrar!/  h c.  131,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
«iactiaent  and  repeal  of  iawt.  (Cic    Ltg,  itu  1 6.) 

4.  CAStlA  Idu,  pmpoaed  bjr  CL  GMHna  Caldna 
B.  C-  \  ^1.  introduced  the  bnllot  in  cases  of  Pcrdnol- 
lio,  which  had  been  excepted  in  the  Cas^tiau  law. 
(Ci&  U  e) 

There  was  nlw)  .i  brought  forwnrd  by  Mariu* 
B.  c  119,  which  was  intended  to  seeute  freedom 
and  otdcr  in  wt^g;  (Cie.  i»  nit  17  $  Phit 
Mor.  4.) 

TA BELL A'K ICS  ^  Icticr-carrier.  As  the 
Aoaima  had  no  pnUk  poM,  they  weie  obliged  to 
employ  tpeeial  Tnessenjrers,  who  were  called  Tabel- 
larti,  to  convey  their  letters  ^taLellae,  lUcrac),  vvhea 
they  had  net  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  other- 
v.i%e.  (Cic  rUL  ii.  91 »  Cie.  cut  Fam.  ziL  12» 
xir.  22.) 

TABE'LLIO,  a  notaiy.  (Suidas.  ».  r.)  Under 
the  empire  the  Tabelliones  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Scribae  in  the  times  of  the  republic 
^SeRtBAK.  ]  They  were  chiefly  employed  in  draw* 
ing  Bp  le^  doGBDients,  and  ht  this  porpoae  Bsn- 
ally  took  their  itatieaa  in  the  narket-places  of 
towns.  (Cod.  4.  tit.  21.  s.  17  ;  Novell.  73.  c.  5, 
ke.)  They  formed  n  special  order  in  the  state. 
(Gothofr.  ad  Ood.  Thod.  19.  tit  1. 1.  &) 

TABERNA  is  dctine<l  by  Ulpian  aa  any  kind 
of  building  fit  to  dwell  in  nempe  ex  eo,  quod 
M&elaiiditnr*'  (Dig.  50.  tit  10.§  183),  or  accord- 
ing to  tlie  more  probable  otyniolo(;y  of  Ki'8tu<i,  bc- 
canee  it  was  made  of  planks.  (Festus,  «.  v.  Contu- 
itmak*,  Tabemtmda.)  FeitBS  (t.  v.  At^&$malia) 
assorts  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  kind  of 
abode  used  among  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was 
fnm  the  fBriruoeefniehdwellingt  that  the  words 
tiJiemit  and  tnfjentaculum  were  applied  to  military 
teats,  though  the  hitter  were  constructed  of  skia».  ' 
We  know  tittle  of  die  form  and  niBterials  of 
the  anci  rit  '.•'v\\>  ;  but  we  may  infer  from  the  no- 
ticei  we  have  of  them  that  they  were  generally  j 


composed  uf  a  corchng  of  ftkins  partly  supported 
by  wooden  props,  and  partly  stretched  on  ropea. 
Sometimes,  in  a  permanent  eanij),  they  may  hava 
been  constructed  entirely  of  planks ;  and  some> 
tiBMa,  in  caae*  of  esictgency,  garments  and  rosbee 
were  spread  over  nny  Mippurt  iliat  eould  be  o1>- 
titiued.  (Lipsius,  de  MiUt.  Jivmua.  in  Opcr.  voL 
iii.  pp.  154—155.)  From  taUma,  whea  used  ia 
this  sense,  are  derived  tabemaatfuitt,  the  more  cota' 
won  name  of  a  tent,  and  Cuntl  ueknalks. 

The  tuiuil  meaning  of  laUma  i*  n  shop.  Ori- 
ginally the  shops  were  suill*  or  booths  in  or  r(JiU)d 
the  market  place  [Auuka  ;  FoRl'wJ  ;  afterwards 
they  were  permanently  established  both  on  the 
sides  of  the  market  place,  and  in  other  part*  of  the 
eity.  Neither  the  ancient  authors  nor  the  remains 
of  Pompeii  lead  us  to  suppose  that  tradesmen  eftm 
had  their  shojis  fbrmiiig  part  of  their  houses,  as 
with  us.  A  few  houses  are  indeed  foond  in  I'om* 
peii  entirely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  trade,  con- 
sisting, that  is,  of  the  shop  and  the  rocuns  occupied 
by  the  tmdesman  and  his  Ikmily.  Most  commonly, 
however,  the  sho^w  formed  a  part  of  a  large  house, 
to  the  owner  of  which  they  beioaged,  and  were  by 
him  let  out  to  tradesmen.  [Doiitrs,  p.  430.) 
Some  of  the  shops  rotnid  a  house  were  retained  by 
the  uwner  for  the  sale  uf  the  produce  of  his  estate*. 
This  arniiigementof  theabops  was  probably  an  im- 
provcnient  on  nn  older  plan  of  placing  them  aj^ainst 
the  walls  of  houses.  Even  under  the  cmpcrurs  we 
find  that  tbopa  were  hvilt  out  so  far  into  the  ttieet 

to  obstruct  the  thornugfh fare,  ^fartial  (vii.  61) 
mentions  an  edict  of  Doniitian  by  which  this  prac- 
tice waa  pat  down,  and  the  shops  were  coofined 
within  the  areas  of  the  houses. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  classes 
of  shops  of  whieh  we  have  notices  or  remains. 

1.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  wine,  hot  dciukl^  and 
reody-dressed  meat  [Caupona.J 

2.  Bakers*  shops.  Of  these  several  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  contM-ninjr  the  mill  as  well  as 
the  otlier  implements  for  makiii^'  bread.    [Mula  ; 

I'l.STOIu] 

'S.  Hooksellers'  fhops.  [LiBKR.] 
4.  Diirber^' and  Hairdressers*  shops.  [Babha.] 

[P.S.] 

TABERN  A'CULUM.  [Tab«rna  ;Tkjiipi,u»i,J 
TABLI  NUM.  [DoMua,  p.  42U,  a.] 
TA'BULAIi.  This  word  properly  means  planks 
or  boards,  whence  it  it  applied  to  seveial  objecia, 
as  gaming-tables  (Jot.  i.  00),  pictures  (Cie.  <b  /Ik. 
V.  1  ;  Propert  i.  2.  22),  but  more  esp'-cially  to 
tablets  aied  for  writing,  of  which  alone  we  have  to 
speak  heia.  Tlie  wim  Tubtdae  was  applied  to 
any  flat  Bubstanee  used  for  writlnp  upon,  whether 
stone  or  metal,  or  wood  wvered  with  wax.  Liry 
(i.  24)  indeed  diatii^tshe*  between  TbMw  and 
f  Vni,  by  the  former  of  which  he  wems  to  mean 
Uibiets  of  stone  or  metal ;  but  Tabulae  and  Tubdim 
more  frequently  signify  waxen  laUeta  (Aiia&ie 
araluf),  which  were  thiu  pieces  of  wood  usually 
of  an  oblong  shape,  covered  over  with  wax  {cera). 
The  was  was  written  on  hy  moans  of  the  stilat. 
[SriLfs  ]  These  tabulae  were  sometimes  made 
of  ivory  and  citron-wood  (idart.  xiv.  3.  5),  but 
generally  of  a  wood  of  a  more  common  tree,  af 
the  beech,  fir,  kc.  The  n  iri-r  std»s  of  the  tablets 
consisted  merely  of  the  wood  ;  it  was  only  the 
inner  tides  that  M'erv  covered  over  with  wax. 
They  were  fastened  together  at  the  b t  •  inraix* 
of  wires,  which  aiuwered  the  purpose  oi  iixuges,  &o 
4  A  S 
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tluit  th«r  opened  and  fthut  like  otir  1k>o1(s  ;  and 
to  pnrTrtit  the  wax  of  out  tablet  rubbing  again&t 
the  wax  of  the  o^er,  IImm  wm  •  iWMd  Margin 
nami  mch,  a*  u  dearij  lee n  in  the  wooilcut  under 
SriLri^  There  wen»  •ometimet  two,  three,  four 
firr,  or  eren  more,  tablets  fjutened  together  in  the 
above-mentioned  nuinner.  Two  MNli  tabhtt  MM 
calk-d  fHfJy-Li  (8»»twx«V  which  mwly  meanf 
**  twio'-fuitifd  "  (!rom  wrvairm  '*to  fald"),  whence 
h:vTe  WTiMrrUr,  or  with  the  r  omittadt  wMcrttfr. 
Thi?  ^%<>rJ  ;  Mr/i.'7<irfj,  wliich  i«  thr  nam**  fro- 

queniij  giren  u>  ubU-ift  c«ivered  wtth  wax  (Mart, 
siv.  S }  CML  xriL  9  ;  Plia.  £^  L  <X  ^'J  pcrhapt 
l»e  eonnivt.'iJ  with  the  fcime  root,  thongh  ii  i» 
UMiaU;  den  red  from  pt^tiu,  becauae  thej  were 
nMll«MNili  tabaMd  b  dMbMd.  SaditaMeta 
axe  mention*  d  ah  mr\j  u  the  time  of  flomer, 
■f eaki  of  a  stmct^i.  (/^  ri.  Three 
tableU  fiuUBe4  taftlhar  wm  oiDad  TrifMjicka 

(T^»Ti;x«)«  which  Miirtial  (xiv.  f^)  tfaiisUtc-*  hy 
trtfJtrrn  (rrnte)  ;  in  the  Mme  waj  we  aUo  read  of 
ftmtapijfcka  (wo  I  rfi  callad  1^  Martial  ( 4  ) 
QuiMtDjJux»{ctrfif),tinA  of  I'olyjAyh'i  {■Koxivrvxa') 
mt  MiMfUem  itmrm).  The  of  tbMc  tabl«»to 
Wff«  ffwfwndjr  called  by  Um  aaoM  of  «MMalaiM  ; 
Ihna  we  rwil  of  phina  erra,  o/lmi  cufW,**  first  fac-*," 
•*  iecond  pnffe."  (Com{>arv  Suet.  Aer.  17.)  In  ta- 
blcta  containing  important  legal  document*,  espe- 
cially wills  the  outer  edge*  were  pietted  throagh 
with  hn]t^n  (/iimminu),  tiiri>iii.'h  which  R  trij-le 
thrcti  I  {ithum  t  wo*  {miM^^d,  and  upon  which  a  »cd 
wai  then  placed.  This  waa  ininidad  to  guard 
ftjraitist  forjrTv.  nnd  if  it  wn«  not  done  iuch  d<H'u- 
meuiB  were  tiull  and  void.  (Suet.  AVr.  17  ;  Pauiu&, 
HeHt.  /fir.  T.  t?5. 1 6  (  TwnAMUimm,) 

Waxen  tablet*  were  uiK'd  nmong  the  Raataiis 
for  almost  every  specie*  of  writing,  where  great 
lenfth  waa  n«t  icqaived.  Thtw  letten  were  fre- 
qu'Titly  written  iipfm  them,  "fthich  were  secured 
by  being  futened  together  with  packthread  and 
■ealad  with  wax.  Accotdiairijr  w»  raid  ia  Plaitfae 
(Baeekid,  it.  4,  94)  whan  aleitor  i*  to  be  irritten, 

*  Elte  dto  itiltta,  en■^  tl  tabeQM,  at  liniun.** 

The  K'.ilin J  ik  nuMitinned  afterm'ards  (1.        ( Com 
pare  Cic.  is  Caid.  iii.  5.)  TabuhM  and  tabeilae  are 
thtrafeia  need  in  iha  aenea  of  fotlen.  (Orid.  Mid, 
ix.  52'2.)  Love-letten  were  written  on  very  fcmall 
taMeU  called  (Mart.  zIt.  8,  9),  of  whkh 

woid  liowover  wo  do  noK  know  iIm  or^in.  T»> 
bli't*  of  thiH  kind  are  presented  by  Amor  to  Pi>ly- 
ptiemus  on  an  aadanl  paintiag,  (Man  Bortam. 
ToL  L  taT.  2.) 

Legal  documenU,  Md  MpMnl^  wiSa,  van  al- 
most always  written  on  waxen  tablet*,  men- 
tioned abore.  Suth  tJiblct*  were  also  u»ed  for 
account*,  in  which  a  p>'r«on  entered  wlnt  he  re- 
ceived and  expended  {  Tabulae  or  Coder  aeeepti  et 
eJtpfnrif  Cic.  pru  Um.  Cum,  2),  whence  Novm 
TbMw  niean  an  abolition  of  debt*  either  wholly 
nr  in  part.  (Snet  JuK  !  _>  ;  Cic.  de  Of.  ii.  23.) 
I'he  above  are  merely  uutancea  of  the  exteiiftire 
u«e  of  waxen  ubleta  {  it  ia  ■imeaaiMM'y  to  ptiraoe 

the  subject  furtlier. 

Two  ancient  waxen  tablet*  have  been  diacorered 
In  a  poifact  stata  of  fwaeatwlian,  ana  in  •  gold 

Tninp  fwr  or  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Abrud- 
banyk  in  Traut^^Irania,  and  the  other  in  a  gc4d 
nina  in  tiie  Tilliigo  itaell;   Of  this  inteKcting  dia. 

t-->tTv  nn  nccotnit  has  iK-eii  published  by  Massniann 
iu  a  work  intitied    Libeliu*  Auiariu*,sivc  Tabulae 
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Cemtir,  (  t  aiitiqu:s»ln;a?  ft  c:  Ice  Koaanziae  ia 
Fodina  Aurana  apud  AbrodbuDTia,  offptdtdaBi 
Tfansaylvanum,  nirper  lepeitae,"  Lipsiae  (I Ml). 
An  account  of  these  taUets,  taken  ban  ilaaB!aBai''e 
description,  will  senre  as  a  coauDentary  im  vim 
ha*  been  said  above.  Both  the  tabalae  axe  n> 
ptyiE^  ClMt  la,  cowifiting  of  three  tabl«U  each. 
On^  is  mad«  of  fip-wnrsd.  the  o'uher  t  f 
and  tsuch  i&  abotkt  the  feUc  bi  what  we  ca-i  a 
octava  The  outer  pert  of  the  two  oatside  ta^^ 
of  each  exhibits  tie  p'ji'n  »ur£vr  >.f  '.he  »  c-^h£,  :!« 
inner  part  covrreii  wiih  wax,  whitii  m  imt*  al' 
most  ot  a  black  cnl.imr,  and  is  ■iirinaiiikid  with  a 
ntisf-d  mar^'in.  The  nriddii-  tablet  has  wax  «c 
both  side*  with  a  margin  aruond  each  ;  ca  that 
cadi  of  tko  two  fbaiai  craiaiM  fam 


f>ft20S  foven^d  with  wax.    TK«-  o'ig'^  ar*  mensf^ 
through,  that  they  might  be  tasteoed  tcfether 
iiiiHB  eif  a  tfafsad  ■ 


H  i;rt  t!    V  in  either  ;  it  j»  tJiinner  un  iJi--- 
tabuk«,  in  which  the  itilas  of  tlie  wxuer  baa  MSt- 
tiaMB  art  tktwgli  tbo  wax  into  Um  woad.  TIa 

are  letti  rs  on  Inith  of  tbetn.  but  on  tli*?  br^^^-; 

bulae  they  are  lew  and  indiatiact ;  t^  b^gisBag 
oftkolinttoUol  oeotaiM  tatoaOmlt  ktoen^brt 

they  arc  succeeded  by  a  long  aet  of  letten  ia 
known  choiacters.  The  writing  oo  the  tabavtf 
nuule  of  fir- wood  is  both  greater  in  quantity  and  m 
a  much  better  state  of  presefratiou.  It  is  wiiitia 
in  Latin,  and  is  n  copy  of  a  doainx  ijt  rvkiiisr  te 
some  bvsiness  connected  vkiiii  a  CA^iie^ibSL  Vte 
name  of  the  consuls  i*  given,  whtck  detenaises  iB 
da!"  to  A.  D.  169.  '  of  the  rooi-t  extzaordi- 
nary  ihuiga  connected  wail  It  la,  tiiat  tt  is  wnoea 
from  right  to  lelt  Tbe  writoif  btgia*  oo  what  ao 
jdioukl  call  the  bttt  or  fourth  page,  ai.-I  end*  at  tja 
bottom  of  the  third  ;  and  by  soaoc 
fwtMM  it  hM  Itapi'Tiwj  duu  tlio 

it  wn!?i"fi  over  npain,  bt-ginnij  ir  on  the  sfcsti 
page  aud  euding  at  the  bottom  of  the  first ;  m  thit 
whan  tiia  writing  ia  cftcad  or  donMd  ia  ifcaM 

it  i*  ukually  supplied  or  expLuned  by  ihf  •..r^fr. 

Waxen  tablets  continued  to  be  asad  ia  Eoz^ 
fw  tho  fiarpeaea  of  writinf  in  tko  toiddb^t  hi 
the  oldest  uf  these  with  wliich  we  axv  acqeariitf»^ 
belonga  to  the  year  1301  a^ami.  ia  jnaaarwdie 
Iho  Plonntioo  MviMni. 

The  tablets  used  in  voting  in  the  cssaitia  aai 
the  courts  of  justice  were  aUo  cnUed  lahaiM  •• 
well  as  tabeilae.  [TABBJLLjki.] 

TA'BUL.\E  PU'BLIC.US.  (TABDUtBlM.] 

TABULA'RII  were  notaries  «>r  Kfci^irtantt, 
who  are  first  mentioned  under  tuis  luinur  li  lA* 
tinjc  of  the  empire.  (SL'n.  Kp,  88  ;  Dig.  11.  tiL  1 
s,  7  ;  50.  tit.  13.  8.  1.  §  ti\)  Public  nourir-s 
had  the  charge  of  public  divumenta,  were  sa< 
called  tabalarii  {IVy^.  AX  tiL  5.  a.  3X  ^ 
seem  to  have  dijfertsl  from  the  ube'!i^r«  in  tbe 
circumstance  that  the  latter  had  notbtng  t»  as 
with  the  custody  of  the  pvUk  rrgiateta.  Mir 
tabiilani  were  first  established  bv  M.  Antoftinas 
in  the  provinces,  who  ordamed  that  tke  births  <f 
all  children  warn  to  bo  aaaovneed  to  the  lehdiril 
within  thirty  days  from  the  birth.  (C.ip't  1  3/. 
Anton.  9.)  iiespecting  the  other  duties  the 
pablk  talMluii,  aeo  Gad.  Theed.  8.  til.  4^ 

(jothofr.  a>l  h>-. 

TADULA'RIUM,  a  place  wi^  -r^  the  pab^ 
iceordt  (IoMm  fwifawf)  wok  kepu  ( Cic  C 
Uabir.  3,  pro  ArtA.  4.)    These  record*  «^r»  d 

varioiit  kiada^  aa  far  iTr*TTt  Simfmfwnilfi  X> 
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tulae  Ccnsoriae,  n'gistcrs  of  liirtlis,  deaths,  of  the 
naina*  of  Uwmc  wbo  usomed  the  toga  virilit,  && 
(Se«  Abonn.  ad  tXe.  MU.  27.)  Then  weievmrioni 
tabularia  at  Rome,  all  of  which  were  in  ti-mj>K»  ;  ' 
we  fold  mention  made  of  tabtiUria  in  the  tem(4c« 
«r  tlw  Nymphs  (Cic.  pro  MU,  S7K  of  Lndna,  of 
Jurentu-,  of  Libitina,  of  Ceres,  and  more  especially 
IB  tliat  of  Saturn,  wbiicb  was  abo  the  public  tnsa- 
muj,  (Smim,  oil  F«n^  Oeory.  ii  503 ;  CbjMtol. 
M.  Anion.  Phil.  9.)  [Akrahii'M.] 

A  tabubhuro  wm  alto  called  by  oth«r  names,  at 
Oremmatapj^adum,  ArdUtm^  or  Arekkmm*  (Dig. 
4^.  tit  If),  s.  P.)  Tn  a  private  house  the  name  of 
TaMntum  was  given  to  the  place  where  tlie  family 
tccorde  and  hcUtw  wen  k«pt»  [Doicu«»  p. 
428,  8  } 

T.\EDA  or  TKDA  (Jai'r,  Alt.  5^,  di»>.  SaSi'^O, 
•  light  of  tir-wood,  called  on  this  account  yitim 
iaeda.  (CatuU.  lix.  15  ;  Ovid.  /'<«*/.  ii.  5o».)  lie- 
fore  the  adoption  of  the  more  artiticial  modes  of 
ebtaiiiuif  light,  deMfibed  under  Candbla,  Fax, 
FrN'AT.K,  and  LirrEUNA,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  practised  the  following  method, 
whidi  still  prevails  in  those  countries,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Scotbnd  and  Ireland,  as  well  as 
in  other  ports  of  Europe,  which  abound  in  forests 
of  pines,  f  Fellows,  Etc.  in  Ama  Minor^  pp.  140, 
333 — 335.)  A  tree  having  been  selected  of  the 
species  Finns  Maritima,  Lmn.^  which  was  called 
TcvM-if  br  the  ancient  Greeks  from  the  time  of 
Homer  {iL  zi.  494,  xxiii.  328),  and  which  retaiiis 
this  name,  with  a  slight  change  in  kt  temumtion, 
to  the  present  day,  a  largo  incision  was  made  near 
its  Too^  cansiDg  the  tucpentine  to  flow  so  as  to  ao* 
camalKte  In  it*  Yidnity.  This  highly  retlDOOS 
wood  was  calli  d  8ai,  i.  c.  torch- wood  ;  a  tree  so 
treated  was  called  IrSfSos,  the  process  itself  ^rSf- 
9^  or  SfSoi/pyctr,  and  the  woncnen  employed  in 
the  manufacture,  5a5ot'p7oi'.  After  the  lapse  of 
twelve  mootha  the  portion  thus  impregnated  was 
cat  oot  and  divided  into  tahaUa  kngthfk  Tbi« 
wan  nyatc^  for  three  successive  years,  and  then, 
as  the  tree  b^an  to  decay,  the  heart  of  the  trunk 
was  ntnwtfld^  and  the  not*  wen  dqg  np  for  the 
tAvae  purpose.  (Theopbrast  H.P.  i.  6.  §  1,  iii. 
9.  §  3,  5,  iv.  1€.  I  1,  X.  2.  §  2,  3 ;  Athen.  xv. 
700,^)  These  strips  of  resinous  pinewood  are 
now  called  8o8fo  by  the  Orci  nf  Mount  Ida. 
(flout  and  Sibtborp,  o»  HW^xVeV  Mewu  pp.  120, 
935.) 

When  persoTT!  went  o«t  at  night,  they  took  those 
lights  ill  their  hands  (Aristoph,  Ecde*.  tiHH,  &7U), 
■aore  particuUrly  in  a  nuptial  procession.  (Horn.  //. 
xviii.  492  ;  lies.  S.-uf.  -27 '-^  ;  A  ristopL 1317  ; 
Ovid.  Alet.  iv.  32(j  ;  i-ast.  vi.  22',i.)  Hence  ta&ia» 
jmm  dgnified  **a  happy  marriage"  (CatulL61. 
25;  compare  Prudent  c.  Si/inm,  ii.  1G5)  j  and 
these  lights,  no  less  than  proper  torchct,  are  at- 
tributed to  Lon  and  Hynen.  (Ovid.  M.i.  iv. 
7  VM  [J.  Y.] 

lAK'NIA.  LViTTA  ;  Strophiijm.] 
TAG  US  {rtpyhy,  a  leader  or  general,  was  more 
especially  the  name  of  the  military  leader  of  the 
Thessaliaus.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a  ihort  aeeowil  of  the  ThaiMilkui  conttitn- 
tion. 

The  Thessalians  were  aThesprotian  tribe  (Herod. 
TiL  176;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  3),  and  originally  came 
from  t^  Thesprotian  Ephynu  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  leaders,  who  are  said  to  ha**  heandeMapd- 
aata  «f  Bmakt,  thcj  iimdad  the  wvHeni  fiarl 
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of  the  country  arterwards  called  Thessaly,  and 
drove  out  or  reduced  to  the  conditioD  of  Penestae 
or  boDdsaien  the  andent  Aeolian  inhalntants  (tV 

'  tSt(  ^iy  AloXiSa  yvv  5i  BtTToXiai'  KoXovfxtyrjy^ 
Diod,  iv.  57),  The  Thessalians  afterwards  spread 
over  the  other  {NVta  of  the  eoontry,  and  toolc  poe- 
sesflion  of  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  cnniiKlIcd 
the  Peracbi,  Magnctes,  Achaean  Phthiotae,  and 
other  neighbouring  people  to  mbniit  lo  thdr  autho- 
rity and  to  pay  them  tribute.  (Thucyd.  ii.  101, 
iv.  7B,  viii.  3  ;  Aristot.  I'd.  il  6.)  The  popuhk- 
tion  of  Thessaly  therofore  consisted,  like  that  of 
I-iconicn,  of  three  distinct  classen,  1.  The  Penes- 
tae, whuae  condition  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Helots.  [PsNKinrAB.]  2.  The  sabjecC 
I  people,  who  inhabited  the  districts  which  were  not 
occupied  by  the  The&siiliiui  invaders.  They  paid 
tribute,  as  stated  above,  but  were  perwnally  free, 
though  they  had  no  share  in  the  government. 
They  correspcHided  to  the  Perioeci  of  [..aconica,  by 
which  name  they  are  called  by  Xennphdi).  {IIcIl, 
vi.  1.  §  19.)  [l'KK!'iFri/)  .1  The  Thcssalian 
cuuquerors,  wbo  aluite  had  any  share  in  the  public 
administration,  and  whose  lands  wen  cnltivated 
by  the  Penestie. 

For  some  time  after  the  cont^uest  Thessaly  seems 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Heiv 
cules,  wbo  may  however  iiave  been  only  the  heads 
of  the  great  aristocratical  families,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  for  a  certain  time.  Under  one 
of  these  princes,  named  Aleuai,  the  country  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  Pbthiotis,  Histiaeotis, 
Thessaliotis,  and  Pela^  Ji ( Ariitot.  o/». //aryo- 
eroL  s.«L  T<t^xU:  ijtcab.  ix.  p.  4301}  This 
divitioa  continvM  till  the  latest  tines  of  Theasalian 
history,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  il  was 
not  merely  a  nominal  one.  Each  district  may  per- 
haps have  regulated  itsaffidrs  by  some  kind  of  pro- 
vincial council,  but  respecting  the  internal  govcrn- 
meoi  of  each  we  axe  almost  entirely  in  tlie  dark. 
(Tbfilwall,       o/OrasM,  vol.  i  ^  437.) 

When  or cn  iritT  rei|uired,  a  chief  raagislrato  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  Tagus  {ray6s)^  whose 
eomnands  wen  obeyed  by  all  the  four  dlitrieta. 
He  is  sometimes  called  king  (3a<rtA«i;s,  Herod,  v. 
63),  and  sometimes  ^X^'*  (l^ionys.  v.  74.)  His 
coaunand  was  of  a  military  rather  than  of  a  civil 
nature,  and  he  seems  only  to  have  been  appointed 
when  there  was  a  war  or  one  waa  apprehended. 
Pollux  (i.  128)  accordingly  in  his  list  of  military 
desi;fiiation»  cla'^ses  together  the  Boeotorchs  of  the 
Thehans  the  King  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
Polemarch  of  the  Athenians  (in  refirence  to  hie 
oriKinii!  <!i.ti  s),  and  the  TagU-s  of  the  Tlicshalians. 
We  do  not  know  tiic  extent  of  tho  power  which 
the  Tagus  possessed  constitutionally,  nor  the  tima 
for  which  he  held  the  office  ;  probably  neitlier  wns 
precisely  fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  and  the  character  of  the  individuaL 
(Thirlwoll,  vol.  i.  p.  438.)  He  levied  soldiers  from 
the  states  in  each  district,  and  seems  to  have  fixed 
the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  allies* 
(Xenoph.  heU.  tL  1.  §  19.)  When  Jason  was 
tagus  he  had  an  army  of  more  than  8000  cavalry 
and  not  less  than  2U,000  hoplites  (Xenoph.  /.  c), 
and  Jason  himself  say*  that  when  Thessaly  is 
nnder  a  tagus,  then  is  an  amy  of 6000  cavalry  and 
10,000  hoplites.  {Id.  vi.  1.  §  8.)  The  tribute 
which  Jason  levied  from  the  subject  towns  was 
tba  nine  at  had  been  previously  paid  by  ona  of 
the  8eosodae»  whom  Buttmaan  iappona  la  be  dM 
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xW.  I)  a  cnnt^mporary  of  Cym*  the  younger. 
Wh*n  Thrswlv  wa»  not  unit^'d  undrr  the  govtrn- 
lueut  of  a  tagui  th«  lubjrrt  ton  na  pounwd  morr 
iMl»pnd«Mr.  (Xwioph.  //r//.  ri.  1 .  S  t.)  In  later 
time*  •o'Tv  <t.«Hi-^  enlit'i!  t^l«■ir  i»n!!nArT  magistrate* 
rtTfoi  (I^Kkh,  /iMCT.  n.  1770),  which  maj 

kfttv  brx-ri  (i^>ne  liow«v«r«  m  licfwun  nggeain, 

i'htHuuiijr  hoAtvtf  wa»  hardly  ever  united  and«r 
»i»nL    The  diflferpnl  cilUt 


thor  own  affnint  in •!(^p''iii!iTit  ■'if  fnc  annth'T. 
iho<*gh  the  MiinlU-r  town*  •eem  to  have  frr^ufntlv 
beM  wu\»9  Htm  in4tHm«e  vf  lbs  more  imporunt 
one«  (rjri'  Ji.a-i'  frwf  ♦ai-vTaX.'n-r}  Tjft'-Ji.irfwrt' 
wiAMir,  Xrnoph,         tL  1.  in  ahnoat  ail 

iIm  eitiM  tiM  fefn  «f  pTcfiNMfrt  «m  aikloentierf 

oi  0(ff^«A«i,  Tbucfd.  iv.  7U)t  >^  cii)e% 
in  the  hu^t  of  •  few  gvMit  fimiKM,  trlra  w«f« 

di'ocendwl  from  the  anck-nt  klnt'?!.  Ti  tis  Inns^.i 
waa  lubjoet  to  the  Aleuadae,  whence  Heroiotu* 
(rii.  6)  caUi  tbcn  kinir*  Thcwnlj ;  Cmmm  w 
Crannon  in  the  Scopndae,  and  Phamliu  to  the 
Creoadae.  (Campar»  Th«ocr.xvi.^  &c.)  Theae 
nabkf  had  VMt  Mtstw  mlliTBled  hf  tlie  Peneatae ; 
tlinr  were  eektoated  for  their  hotpitaliiT  aod  lired 
in  a  princely  manner  {^^\6l*V1ls  rt  $cai  ^ryaAo* 
wffT^f  rJr  BerraAiair  Tpa»ur,  Xenoph.  //«//.  ri.  I. 
I  S),  Bad  they  attnMled  to  their  coiirta  mmaj  of 
th#  ports  an!  nni«ts  «f  t^-uthem  Greece.  The 
ThemanLiuin  cvrntuonaity  d>d  not  however  auUnut 
^•Mlly  to  iko  «sclniT«  rate  of  Iho  aofalML  Con- 
test* hetwirn  thv  two  clnss^n  «wm  t<i  hn»e  ariien 
e^rljr,  and  the  conj«^tur«  of  Thiriwali  (toI.  i.  p. 
418),  ihoC  tho  oteeCten  of  •  tt^pis  Bko  thftt  of  a  dic- 
tator at  Rome,  wa<  5nmctirar«s  twd  as  an  exjtedieiil 
for  keeping  tbe  commonalty  auder,  oppean  very 
pvolaUo.  At  huiam  tbe  AlifJoa  mmit  mmm  vsn- 
ce«vf»ns  tit  ih>'  p  .im'ar  pr\rty.  Ari^totlp  (f'>J.  v.  .i) 
apcaks,  though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  he 
rofera  t«,  of  oeftain  wfiatwuoo  «t  fariw,  who 

\iori.'  the  imiiu-  of  9o\i^ ^K^)v\aKf^,  who  exrrciwd  a 

Mip-riutcQdence  over  the  admiauon  of  freemoa. 
Mid  w«r»  eteclod  ihcauelv**  not  of  tho  bedf  of  tbo 

people,  whence  they  wen-  ted  to  court  th*-  pf  ijilc 
in  a  wajr  tiniiTOimUo  to  tho  iBtenota  of  tb«  via- 
tneraey.    Thero  wcro  olto  olticr  laogittiMM  ot 

lA-iriiuA  of  a  d<-mocratica]  kind,  called  Aapinauiruml. 
(Aristot.  I'o/.  iii.  I.)  Beaidea  the  conte^u  between 
tho  oligarchical  and  deiBOcratical  portiea,  there 
were  fendf  amonsr  the  oligarch*  thorao^Tet  ;  and 
•uch  was  thp  «:Litc  of  parties  at  Larissa  tindrr  the 

Evemm«^iil  of  the  Alcuai.ie  two  p;eneralioiia  be- 
»  iho  Peilkn  war,  that  a  mn^istnire  WM  obosen 
by  mntiiil  cnn^pnt,  p^rhiipN  ft><m  th».'  cotnmnnaUy, 
to  niedinte  between  the  parties  {Slpx""  f^totiiot, 
Ariotot.  PoL  ▼.  5).  At  PbtnatM  too  at  tbo  deoo 
f>f  thf  Prhpnnrn^s'nn  war  thf  state  wa^  tnm  asun- 
der by  intestine  commotions,  and  for  tbe  soke  of 
qniet  and  aeearitf  tho  citisem  ootnntod  ibo  Maro- 
polls  and  the  wholi*  dinvtion  of  the  goremmcnt  to 
Polydamas.,  who  (ii»charged  hi*  trust  with  tbe 
•trietoat  iatefn^iiy.  (Xenoph.  fML  vi.  ).  |  9. 1.) 

Tho  pow.T  (if  the  ari-.tfKTilic.il  faniilir*  hmferer 

aecnis  to  have  contmued  with  httle  dmiioution  till 
towarda  tbo  dooe  of  tbo  Pdopoatwaiaii  war,  wbea 

dtvi'icJ  (ItMiiocT.itic.il  mnvi  iji>Mits  fir*t  U-piii  ti>  a[>- 
tM'fir.  At  this  time  the  Aleuadiu:  and  the  ivopadae 
luid  lost  mneh  of  iboir  aocioitt  influmer.  Pbcn« 
«Mf  rfaanaiuo  tbtn  bocamo  the  two  Icadiug  ttain 
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iaTboMaly.  At  f^boaea  tyranDT,  probably 
from  a  democracy,  waa  established  by  Ltctifphr-iS!, 
who  opposed  the  gnmX  a/istncnukal  Eaniilie*.  ar4 
aimed  at  the  dommioa  of  all  Tfaesaalv.  ['. 
flrU.  &  a.  I  4  ;  r>iod.  xir.  82.)  tW 
ject  was  accomplished  by  Jaaon,  the  snccywir 
probably  the  son  of  l.ycophron,  who  riBrciei  m 
alliance  with  Polydamoa  of  Pbanadcji.  aivi  ixoti 
himself  in  l»e  r'tvt  -d  Vnrn  abi'it  n.  ■:.  37*.  WtiiJ* 
he  litrd  the  whole  of  1  hcs*aly  wa*  lixiited  as  cce 
political  powtr«  bM  afbor  hu  mnrdtf  in  B.C  370 
his  f.rmir  was  torn  a«nr,Ji«r  t  y  ii  teitine  di«ar.:i 
z^A  did  mi  iuitg  ouuii La«u        aosiinisc.  T:« 
ofBce  of  tagus  beciune  a  tynnny  under  baa  ooohk 
sors.  Polydorus,  Polyphron,  Alexander,  TuipboDitk. 
and  Lyct^toa ;  tiil  at  le&gtli  the  «ld  aminnaaa. 
fenffioo  called  w  tbo  aariataM  of  PWKp  of  Ifaff- 
il'jiii.i.  who  doprivfl  TiVoipSr.'ii  of  ).\%  power  ii 
&  c.  ii5\  and  restored  the  amtent  goitimaaiar  in 
tbo  diftrnt  Iowml   At  Pbceae  be  ia  wdd  to  law 
rr  stored  popular  cr  at  ItMst  n^puVilic-iji  i:  ir.:-s«ci 
(Diod.zvi.98.)  The  coontry  however  only  I 
nantcia  \  far  a  few  ymn  him  <b.  c  844)  bo  i 
it  completely  subject  to  Mwrr-donia  by  placiac  »t 
tho  bead  of  tbo  fear  dtvisions  of  tbo 
traidiMa  or  tatfadaidnoi,  whidi  bo : 
goTemors  devoted  to  hia  int«rptto  aad  prolnVr 
members  of  the  aocient  noble  families,  wh»  hal 
now  become  little  better  than  bis  vaaaads.  {Dm, 
PkUip.  iu  p.  71,  iii.  fu  117;  Harjpoomt  a  «.) 
ThoMaly  from  this  time  remained  in  a  *tatf  of  it- 
pendence  on  the  Macedonian  kings  ^roiyh.  it.  '6;. 
till  the  victory  of  T.  PWaalaias  at  Cynoweph&i»F  ai 
H.  c.  1*>7  aim  in  Rave  them  n  »hnw-  of  in.'t  p-edeiKS 
under  the  protection  of  th^  Konmii.  (Li«.  xxxiUr 
34,  xzxiv.  5i«  Polyb.  zviii.  30.) 

(nuttmann,  .\fkf/iJi-fti:i,  Na  xxiL  H;^  "= 
Getekkekt  der  Aituadtn  ;  Vocsoel,  ^  T'keamae 
huim  FkankC  19»  ;  Bom^  db  flOTdba 

.yfuixJimum  vnj»rio  siJJi^.i,  nrvphise,  152^5; 
Tittmano,  Iktr^'lma^  <L  (Jneck.  SHaalrttif.  p.  71^ 
&e. ;  SeboMBn,  AmU^  JmH»  ptM,  ^trntc  f.  4«U 
&c. ;  Hermann,  Lrlr^>:u--i  J.  <iru-<-L,  S^u-jix-J-'.  ?  ITi^ ) 

TALA'RiA,  small  wings  ^  ^ 

of  Ifereunr  aad  lodtaned  aaoagr  bia  sHriNka 

(»#^t.\a,  A  then.  xli.  p.  ."37,  f.  ;  wnjrirr/-5ti.  .i'.  Orp^ 
//vm«.  xxvii.  4  ;  Ovid.  J/«t.  iL  736 ;  f 
Mythol.  I.)  In  manr  wnrbs  of  aatlmt  at  dwy 
are  represented  crowinff  from  hia  ancles,  at  if  t  ■ 
were  a  part  ot  his  bodily  frame  ;  but  more  if-- 
qnently  they  are  attached  to  him  as  a  part  of  Ihi 
dresa,  agrseably  to  the  description  ^  Xi» 
flltm.  If.  xxiv.  340.  fh!.  v.  44  ;  Yirg.  At*-  t'^- 
-^y)  ;  and  this  is  coninituily  done  by  neprvseotnf 
hia  witb  sandals,  which  have  wings  fostewd  w 
thf>m  in  pac*i  si'le  ovor  the  ancle*.  Rut  ihers  i*» 
moat  beautiful  bronse  statue  ol  %hu  divmitj  i&  ^ 
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muieani  at  NapV«,  in  which  th  *  artist,  insU'ad  of 
tkkm  mIc  of  a  tandol,  has  made  the  ttrapa  uutte  in  a 
rottto  ttadcr  Um  niddfe  of  the  loot  (we  ^  wood* 

cut),  evidently  intendtng  \>y  thi^  dopant  device  to 
r«pre*ei)t  tlio  awucnger  of  the  godi  a«  bonte 
tkifoagfa  ipaee  without  tooching  the  gromd. 

Be»id»*s  ^fercury  the  nrti»t>  of  antiquity  alto 
I^vprescuted  i'craeiu  as  weariug  winged  ^"dwW 
iMom,  Afattk.  iil  28;  Inghiranii,  Vad  FiUiH,  I 

trxv,  70,  iv.  tiv.  I6(j)  ;  Ix'causo  lie  put  on  those 
ot  Mi-rcury,  when  he  went  ou  hi*  aerial  voyage 
to  llie  roKue  of  Androrceda.  (Ovid.  Met.  iv, 
C<)">— (177  ;  He*.  Scut.  -Mil— 220  ;  Eratosth.  Cataal. 
22  ;  liygin.  J'uet,  AUrun.  ii.  12.)  The  same  ap- 
poniiago  waa  aacribed  to  Minenra,  according  to 
one  view  of  her  orifirin,  vit.  as  the  daughter  of 
I'allas.    ( Cic  d«  Nal^Deor.  iiu  23  ;  Tsetses,  Sclud. 

in  Lvcoph.  ;i.5.v)  (J.  y.j 

TALARUS  (T«£Aopoi).  [CALATHua.1 
TALA'SSIO.   [Matrimomum,  p.  743,  b.] 
TALENTUM.  [LiBBA.  8d  art. ;  PoMOim^ ; 

TA'LIO,  from  Talis,  signifies  an  equivalent,  but 
it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  a  pujiishment  or 
pcnaltjr  ths  tame  in  kind  and  dcmo  as  the  nis- 
diief  wbidi  the  guilty  person  haa  done  to  tibe  body 

of  another.  A  provision  as  to  Talio  occurred  in 
the  Twelve  Tables:  bi  mejubrum  nipit  ni  cum  eo 
poett  tatio  oatoi.  (Fcataa,  $.  v.  IhUomk.)    This  paa- 

K\^i'  does  not  state  what  Talio  is.  Cato  as  quoted 
bjr  Phscian  (vi.  pw  710,  Putsch)  says:  bi  quis 
aBmbram  nipit  aot  «o  fregit,  taliono  ptoximns 
cognatu$  ulciscatur.  The  law  o(  Talio  was  probably 
cufurced  hy  the  iadividwU  or  his  friends:  it  is  not 
pfoliaUo  that  the  penalty  was  inflicted  wider  a 
decision  of  a  court  of  justii-e.  It  seems  Hkely  that 
it  bore  some  analogy  to  the  permission  to  kill  an 
adulterer  and  adomm  fai  certain  cases,  which  the 
Julia  Lex  confinned  ;  and  if  so,  tfsf  law  would 
dehne  the  circumstances  under  winch  an  injured 
penon  or  iiis  eognati  might  take  this  talio.  The 
punishn-.cnt  of  death  for  death  was  tjJio  ;  but  it  is 
not  said  that  the  eognati  could  inHict  death  fur 
death.  Talio,  as  a  punishnicnL,  was  a  part  of  the 
Mosaic  law:  "breach  for  brmc!!.  oye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth  :  at  be  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a 
man,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him  again."  (Ltrit. 
xziv.  '20  ;  Hein,  iMu  CriMUMoinekl  dtr  Jtotner,  pp. 
37,  3  jH,  a  lb.  915.)  [O.  L]. 

TALUS  {darpdyaXos)^  a  huckle-bone.  The 
huckle-bones  of  sJieep  and  goats  hare  often  been 
found  in  Greek  and  iioman  tombs,  both  real,  and 
iniiutcd  in  ivory,  bronze,  glass,  and  agate.  Those 
of  the  antelope  (8op«rd8«(oi)  were  sousbt  as  objects 
of  elegance  and  curiosity.  (Theoph.  CAar.  5. ; 
Athen.T.  p.  193,  t)  They  were  used  to  phty  with 
fifom  tlie  earliest  times,  principally  by  women  and 
children  (Pint  Akib.  p.  350),  occasionally  by  old 
men.  {Cic  <!<>  Srnfct.  16.)  A  painting  by  Alex- 
ander of  Athens,  found  at  Kesina,  represents  two 
wonen  oecapied  with  this  game.  €Nm  of  them, 
having  thrown  the  bones  upwards  into  the  air,  has 
caught  three  of  them  on  the  back  of  her  band.  {A  nt. 
d'En,  i.  tav.  1.)  See  the  following  woodcut,  and 
•Mnpuv  the  account  of  the  game  in  Pollux  fix.  c.  7). 
Poljignvtna  executed  a  similar  work  at  i>elpbi,  re- 
preeentiny  the  two  danghters  of  Pandams  thtia  em- 
ployed {irat^uijaas  ainpa'id.\ois,  l';ui3.  x.  30.  §  1  ). 
But  -a  much  more  celebrated  production  was  the 
sroup  uf  two  naked  hun,  OMcntad  in  broqia  by 
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IT.  A',  zxxiv.  8.  a.  19.)  A  fractured  jnarbh*  group 
of  the  same  kind,  preserved  in  the  Bniisli  Museum, 
exhibits  one  of  the  two  buys  in  the  act  of  biting 
the  am  of  hie  olay-fellow  so  as  to  present  a  lively 
illustration  of  tne  account  in  Homer  of  tiie  fatal 
qiuirrel  of  Patroclus.  (IL  xxiiu  87,  88.)  To  pUy 
at  this  game  was  sometimes  called  vsrroAtdtfd*', 
because  five  bones  or  ether  objects  of  a  similar  kind 
wen;  employed  (Pollux,  /.c);  and  tibia  number  if 
retained  among  ourselrea. 

Whilat  the  tati  wen  without  artificial  marks,  the 
gome  was  entirely  one  of  skill  ;  and  iu  ancient  no 
less  than  iu  modern  (imes,  it  consisted  not  merely 
in  catching  the  five  bones  on  the  back  of  the  hand 
as  s!iort  II  in  the  wood-cut,  but  in  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  requiring  quickness,  agility,  and  accuracy 
of  sight  When  the  aides  of  the  bone  weio 
marked  with  different  values,  the  game  becamo 
one  of  chance.  [Alka  ;  Tks&kra.J  The  two  enda 
were  left  blank,  becaaae  the  bone  conid  not  test 
upon  either  of  them  on  account  of  its  curxature. 
The  four  remaining  sides  were  marked  wiih  the 
numbers  1,  3,  4,  6  ;  1  and  6  being  on  two  oppo- 
site sides,  njid  3  and  4  on  the  other  two  oppohite 
sides.  The  Greek  and  Lain  names  of  the  uum> 
bcrs  were  as  follows  (Pollnx,  Le.;  Enatath. 
in  II, ,m.  II.  xxiii.  88  ;  Sut-ton.  Awjust.  71  ;  Mart, 
xiii.  1.  (J) : —  1.  Moi^i,  jfr,  KvuiVy  XJot  (Uruuck, 
Anal.  x.  35,  242);  Im.  Ot^r,:  Uma,  fuHmnm, 
Ciihis  (Propert.  iv.  f).  17;  Ovid.  At  I.  Am  it.  ii. 
■205,  /'W/.  ii.  473)  :  .3.  Tpids  :  Ternio  ;  i.  TfTpdf. 
Qiuilemio  ;  6.  'E^dj,   fiiTijT,  Kyoi :  ^>eMio. 

As  the  bone  is  bnmder  in  one  direction  than  in 
the  other,  it  was  said  to  full  upright  or  prone 
{ifSot  ^  s-pqii^t,  fWlklt  aut  jmmm  ),  according  as  it 
rested  on  the  narrower  the  broad  side.  (I'lut. 
Sympos.  Prob.  p.  1209,  ed.  Sieph.  ;  Cic.  Jc  Itu. 
iii.  16.) 

Two  persona phijed  together  at  thb  game,  ucing 
four  bones,  whidl  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  or 
emptied  out  of  n  dice-box  [ Fui rii.i.r.s].  and  ob- 
serving the  numbers  on  the  uppermost  sides.  The 
numbers  on  the  four  sidee  of  the  four  bones  admitted 
of  thirty-five  dilTi-reiU  i unibinatiosis.  The  lowest 
throw  of  all  was  four  aces  ( jadl  voUoriot  fMutuoTf 
Plant.  Cure.  ii.  3.  78).  But  the  vatne  of  a  throw 
{$o\o^,  Ju/us,)  w.as  not  in  all  cases  the  sum  of 
the  four  numbers  turned  up.  The  highest  in  value 
was  that  called  Ptwna^  or  joditr  Fiwreas  (Plout. 
Aiin.  V.  2.  55  ;  Cic  </<;  Div.  ii.  59  ;  Sueton.  /.  c), 
in  which  the  numbers  cast  up  were  all  different 
(Mart.  xiv.  14),  the  srnn  of  them  being  only  foar> 
teen.  Itwaabyobtainii- iIms thiowtEittliakiaff 
is  i 
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of  the  fcttft  mu  apiointrd  amnnff  db»  Rutmnfk 
(llor.  r\,r>n  i.  4.  inji.  7.2.*.)  (S/vrfisTT-Ml.  jutJ 
beace  It  m*  iU»u  ciilUnl  lkx*^u  M.  ^i'Uut.  (.Krc  lu 
S.  Ml)  Cnliiin  other  throw*  wf  re  calM  Vf  fnr- 
ticalar  narr-f*,  uken  from  h  hI*,  il!ii»triHa«  ntfn  ntiJ 
VFomeQ,  Mid  heroes.  Thus  the  throw,  contistui^ 
cl  two  MM  Mid  lw»  tnttr*,  nwkifif  cifht.  wm  de- 


nomiratei  S(' M-ch^yrnt.  Wfu-ii  t^f  nhjf*rt  wn<» 
■iapl/  to  throw  the  higbett  namben,  the  game 
WM  tMti  whttrmUlMm.  (Nlu.  tH.  ix. 
5>*,  lin.  117  )  IV  fi  r.- a  p.T>"n  thfvw  the  Irili,  !u- 
oftMi  invoked  either  a  god  or  hu  EOUtrrM.  (i'lauu 
Ckft.  L 1.  A.  CWu  a.  Sb  77—79.)  HbM*  bonet, 
Miarked  and  thromu  u  abore  de*«Tibed,  wene  a!>o 
wd  in  ditination.  (SuetM.  7tt«r.l4.>  (J.  Y.] 

TAlf IAS  {raftlat\  WM  •  BMM  glTHI  to  Uljr 
penon  who  had  the  care,  managing,  or  dispensing 
of  noner,  ttock,  or  property  of  any  deecription, 
confided  to  him  ;  as  a  steward,  butler,  housekeeper, 
•torehouseket  por,  «r  treMonr.  And  the  word  is 
applif  i]  ni<>t.iph;>ncn!l V  ?n  a  \Tir5ptY  of  wart.  But 
the  rantai,  who  will  Lul  uiider  oar  notice  in  this 
•rticW.  nrv  certain  officff*  eatnutid  vilh  teport- 
ant  (}n:ir-i  fiy  ihr  AthiMiiaii  pivenitnrnt  ;  nndmore 
especially  the  ttviisurers  of  thu  icm^les  and  the 


In  nnnVnt  time*  every  teir.ple  of  any  importance 
had  property  belonging  to  it,  besides  ita  furniture 
Mid  MBMBcnti ;  vod  ft  trrtisury  wbetv  ancli  pn»- 
|v»rtv  kept.     I-ituls  were  attached  to  tlif 

temple,  from  which  rents  accrued  \  fines  were  made 
payMte  to  ^  god ;  traphiM  and  other  fvhables 
were  dedicntrd  \:irr.  hy  tl)e  public  ;  and  various 
Mcred  ofleringa  ucrc  itutde  bj  iiidiriduaUi  There 
was  m  rmfilmi  Upvw  xpVf^n^*  who,  togetlrar  with 
iwirTTarai  arul  Upiowotol^  had.  tlic  cii'-trxly  and 
fDaoagrmrnt  of  theM  ftipdiL  The  wealthiest  of  all 
the  templM  at  Athen*  wm  that  of  AUiaift  in  th« 
Acmpnlia,  in  which  were  kept  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  Persians  (rk  d^iffT«M  rift  WAmm),  be- 
sides mnpnificent  statues,  painting,  and  other 
works  of  art  (DaMMlh.  A  Timorr.  741.)  To  the 
CioddeM  large  fines  were  speci.olly  appropnnted  by 
the  law  or  given  by  decree  of  the  courts  or  thf 
ftAAembly  ;  and  beaioM  this  sk«  Rented  a  tenth  of 
all  th«»  fiiioH  that  went  to  thf*  state,  a  tenth  of  all 
confiscations  and  pn^i-K  taken  in  war.  ller  trea- 
surers wore  calif  i  -a.a'crt  Tvt  dtov,  or  Twv  rijs 
dtov,  or  rafitai  U^xHy  xf^f^f*"'  dtvi.  and 
sometimes  simply  JofLitu.  (Demosth.  e.  Androt, 
615.)  They  appear  to  have  existad  finm  an  early 
perimi.  IIiTodoiin  (viii.  .51.  .^:?)  relates  that  the 
rofdeu  rov  Upw  with  a  few  other  men  awaited  the 
attack  of  Xanea  apon  the  Acropolis,  and  perished 
in  its  defence.  Thoy  wrre  ton  in  number,  chosen 
annuailjr  by  lot  from  the  class  of  Pwtacoaioroe- 
dtmni,  and  afkerwards  when  tha  dlstincUoii  of 
classes  had  ceased  to  exist,  fmni  anif>itK  the  weaUh- 
iest  of  Athenian  citiiens.  (Uarpocr.  and  Suid.  t.  v. 
TcMi/w.)  The  traaanrm  af  the  ether  gods  weie 
chos<>n  in  like  manner ;  but  they,  about  the  90th 
Olympiad,  wbete  all  united  into  one  board,  while 
thow  of  PkllM  mnained  distinct  (Donosth.  c. 
Timocr.  743.)  Their  treasury,  liowever,  wm  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  place  as  that  of  Athena,  viz.  to 
the  Opisthodomns  of  the  Parthenon,  where  were 
kept  not  only  all  the  treasures  belonging  to  the 
ienipl«e»  hut  al»o  the  state  treasure  {oaia  xp^^a^o, 
M  contWrdistinguished  from  Upd),  undor  the  am* 
of  the  treasurers  of  Pallns.  (Aristoph.  PluL  1 194.) 
Ail  Uie  fnadtof  the  state  were  oaniideied  m  hei^ 
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in  .1  manner  consecrated  to  Palks ;  vltile  on  ih« 

I'tt  rr  hand  the  people  rrjBTvpj  th<>a;v!w_-»  « 
right  of  uiaktng  nse  of  the  iwicrrJ  u.ot.i--v  is.*  »eii 
as  the  other  property  of  the  tetnfde^  if  the  safrif 
of  th*>  st.it*?  »hi»u1d  r<-qr.;ro  it  ( Ti  icyc. '.L  1^) 
Payments  made  to  the  tempies  wet«  m3ei-««d 

the  wnatt>.  jn*t  a.i  poWIc  monies  irrro  'l  r  the 
Apodectae  ;  and  then  the  trcMams  becafiw  i«> 
^MNMihle  Ibr  thair  enb  eastody.   Aa  to  fiMi  bm 

Frnv>LK,  Pr.v<Tokfv  nid  f>ri  t'le  whr>l.?  i>f  tr-? 
subject,  Odckh,  I*mU.  Ecom,  Miieu^  I'JO 
— 1«4. 

T'  r\*uri'r  of  the  revenue,  rouict  -r  try 
/icAifntt  rqf  Koir^s  ayasiilss^  wm  a  moft  impart- 
ant  perwwqfB  than  thsM  hat  wemiiemd.  Hew« 

not  a  mere  keeper  of  monies,  like  tbem,  nor  a  mere 
receiver,  like  the  Apodectae  ;  bat  a  geoeral  pay- 
master, who  received  through  the  Apcdectoi  al 
money  which  was  to  be  dltborsed  fiv  the  pnpsM 
of  the  administration  (except  the  prr>?*rty-tu^ 
which  were  p.iid  into  the  war-office,  &ud  tb*  tri- 
bute from  the  allies,  which  was  at  Bnt  paid  liAe 
llfntTiotanriar,   and  aft*T wards  tn  ot^er  pmi^r-t 
hereafter  mentioned ),  and  then  di&tri 
such  tnannar  M he  wm  required  to  do  by  the  lav; 
the  firplii!!  (if  Any)  he  paid  into  the  -axr  1.5;* 
the  Theoncfund.  As  this  peraoo  knewaii  tDec&as- 
nels  in  whkh  the  pablic  nomy  had  to  iswaal 
exercised  a  frenoral  sur>ennt<»ndence  ove:  l>?  ?r- 
peiidtiure,  he  was  competent  to  give  ad  nee  Uf  'j» 
people  upon  faanchJ  awMiiwa,  with  a  new  to» 
prove  the  revenue,  introduce  fconomv,  ir  J  prv't-X 
abuses ;  he  is  sometimes  called  rofuas  r^i  ham^ 
evavf ,  er  d  dvl  Ti|t  SuMsdeesM^  Mid  va^  he 
L-ardcd  as  a  sfirt  nf  minister  of  finaoce.  To  t.'.m 
Aristophanes  refers   in  E§miL  jM7.  He 
etflcted  by  x*V^"*'^  *"d  hdd  hit 
years,  but  wm  cnpebie  of  being  ne-elected.    A  b», 
however,  was  pa»ed  during  the  administrstko 
Lycurgus,  prohibiting  re-election  ;  so  that  Lyoff- 
gita,  who  ia  leparted  to  have  continued  ia  ot&r 
for  twelve  years,  must  have  held  it  f-r  the  last 
eight  years  under  fictitious  juui^csl    Ttfepovtf  ef 
this  officer  was  by  no  means  free  ff«M  CMMI; 
inatmuch  a*  any  individuid  was  at  liberty  jr*- 
pf)M*  financial  measure*,  or  institute  cnimuk  pr> 
ceeiinif:^  for  malfarMtiew  er  WMti*  of  the  publ^v 
funds ;  and  there  wns  an  dvTfypcu*>*i!K  rvt  .*3iiO- 
arttts  appointed  to  check  the  accounts  of  Kft 
Hon,   Anciently  theie  were  pewaaecalfadn^pwnrf 
who  appear  to  have  an^isted  the  Taul^i  it)  *>^f.-.»jail 
of  their  duUea.  (Bockh,  sdL  166)  {.Poristal] 
The  money  didmrsad  hy  ^  triiaMin  «f  the 

rereuue  wa.«  sometime*  )viid  dlrf*ctly  :o  thn  T.iri' 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  goTenune&t, 

oMeek 


tinM  through  snhofdinate  pay 
lie  fiinclionaries  ha!  t'l  ir  own  payrr..'i>-:' rs.  nj-^ 
were  dependent  on  tite  rofuas  nfs  spo^eSssi, 
eeiinnf  their  Ibnda  ftoni  hin,  and  then  dialiibadif 
them  in  their  respective  departments.    Sucii  vert 
the  rptiTparotoI,  rsixevoiot,  dBowoio^  ra^^twrntit 
^wf^sAirrcd  rtmf^ttp^  who  received  through  their 
own  rau'icu  such  sums  as  they  reqntred  fmn  tme 
to  time  for  the  prosecution  of  their  works.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  judicial  Sees  wu  made  by  the  Cotaoetas 
(ms\aKp«Ta4),  whicl^  and  the  providing  for  tbt 
rnf  it«i  in  the  Prx'Lnnenm,  were  the  onlv  duties  thst 
rvni.-iined  to  them  sSu-t  the  esCabiishiaeot  of  th« 
Apodectae  by  Cleisthenea.   (Aristoph.  fmp-  ^ 
724.)   Tha  rtifiim  U  the  aiaai  toMi%  m 
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Sjp^lAyov  and  rqf  2a\afuylas^  acted  not  only  as 
m^ur>en,  bat  as  trieraxths;  the  expenses  (amount* 
{T  for  the  two  ships  together  to  abont  sixtattn 
^  Ml  ts  >  beif^  provided  by  the  state.    They  were 
hy  x"P<'''o»'^«>    ( Deinostli.  e.  MuL  &70  ; 
'ollajc,  Ti;i.  116.)    Other  trierarchs  had  their  own 
rivmte    TtLfdai^  for  the  keeping  of  accounts  and 
-^iTtterr  dispatch  r  f  lti«iinf>*«.    (lUkkh,  fd.  p.  171, 
ICC.  i   Scbdmaiin,  A  /</.  ^ur.  /mbL  Or.  pp.  250,  312.) 

T*l»*  4tttkM  of  the  'ExxifMnmiM  apolMii  of 
n  ».  Mparate  article.  [  IIellknot.^miav.] 

"Tttm  war  fond  at  A  thc'ii*  (iiidepeiidentiy  of  the 
tnlNittt)  w«*  provided  from  two  lonrccfl,  Itl,  the 
f>ri>p*»rty-tax  [Eisphora],  and  2illy,  the  surplus 
uif  the  jearly  refenue,  which  remained  after  de- 
fmjrfn^  tlM  aKpOTsea  of  the  civil  adminntntioii, 
wmpiitrra  xf^^MATa  ttJi  dioiK^iTtut.  Of  the  ten 
S-riMi  J  f  who  wen  annually  elected  to  preside 
D^rar  tlw  war  department,  obo  was  called  rrpetrrryis 
6    •■arl  SiOHtTjcTfwj,  to  whom  the  nianaj^ement 

of  the  war  fond  waa  entrusted.    Ue  bad  under 
Isixn  m  titmioi;  called  ro^ai  rth  vrparmriKm^, 
^^^o  uave  out  ihe  pay  of  the  troop*,  and  defrayed 
ail  oxbcT  expenses  incidont  to  the  terTtce.  De- 
iwwthtnea,  perhapt  on  ueomit  off  Mmio  ahoMa 
wViich  had  sprung  np,   recommended   that  the 
Kenmls  should  have  nothiiK  to  do  with  the  mili* 
ttury  fund,  but  that  this  thoiud  be  placed  under  the 
citre   of  special  officers,  ranleu  MM  3i|m^47'ioi,  who 
abottid  be  accountable  for  its  proper  applicution  : 
▼Jar    ftiv  rmf  XF'i^^'''^*'   Kiy«if   wufid  Tourmv 
Xo^bt&trcu', r6r  5*  ruv  ffymtfwipA  rov  <rrpa,rjiyov. 
(fie  Cfi^rson.  101.)    The  ji(iH».nL'««  iii«t  cited  con- 
timiH  the  opitiion  of  those  who  tlimk  that  in  Du 
mci^th.  de  CoroM.  238,  265,  the  words  d  tvl  ttji 
Bi,a,Kr}irfmt  refir  tn  n  Trparriyit  so  designated, 
anil  not  to  the  Tofuoi  7i]s  wpotroSav.  (Schomanii, 
A  »i.  j»r.  pM,  Or,  p.  2S%  n.  7  ;  Boekh,  Id.  p. 
168  ;  Meier,  AU.  /»ruc  p.  lO."),) 

So  much  of  the  surplus  revenue,  as  was  not  re- 
qvired  fisr  the  pnrposat  of  wiir«  wm  to  b«  paid  by 
the  trv  aiurrr  if  th  •  ri  venue  into  the  Tbeoric  fund  ; 
of  which,  id'ter  the  Ardbonsliip  of  £acUdea,  special 
aMUMifien  wm  enoled.  [TiiaoRiCA.] 

I>ii»tly,  we  have  to  notice  the  treasurers  of  the 
demi,  tr^iimp  Totdai^  and  those  of  tbo  tribes,  tpuKtiy 
Tmphut  who  had  dio  cam  of  tho  fond*  belonging  to 
their  respective  comnitiniiies,  and  performed  duties 
•oaiogoaa  to  thtm  of  the  state  treasurers.  The 
doari*  M  wen  as  Uie  tribes,  had  their  common 
lands,  which  were  usually  let  to  farm.    The  renu 
of  these  formed  the  principal  port  of  their  revenue. 
#lfAe^>xo^  tjjftapxot^  and  oU»er  local  functionaries 
were  appointed  for  Tiriotti  pnipoors ;  but  with  ro- 
spect  to  their  internal  economy  we  havf  hut  scanty 
iiiformatiotu  (Schomaiin,  (/e  (hmiLitp.  -il  \ — 378, 
A»l.  Jur.  jmlA.  Gr.  pp.  21)3,  m.^     \C,  It  K.] 

TAPKS  nrT-APETK  (Non.  Marcoll.  p.  '12'J, 
ed.  Merc«ri ),  Tanji,  rdiriT,  or  Sovif,  c^imi.  hvewihiuv^ 
a  piece  of  topeotiy,  a  caipet. 

The  use  of  tapestry  was  in  very  anctent  tir ic; 
cbantcteristie  of  Onental  inther  than  of  European 
hohita  (Aihen.  iL  ft.  411*  a.)  t  wo  find  that  Uie 
Asiatics,  including  the  Kgyptians  and  also  the 
Carthapoians,  who  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  excelled 
b  tho  ouurafiKlar*  of  caqwta,  displayed  them  on 
fcjlival"  and  other  puhllc  occasions,  and  gave  them 
as  presents  to  their  friends.  (Xen.  Awtb.  vii  3. 
1 18, 27-)  Tbojr  won  mvertholoM  vsod  by  the 
Greeks  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer  (//.  xvi.  22 1, 
XJUT,  230^  643,  Od.  iv.  29i^  viL  337)»aad  bj 
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some  of  the  later  Roman  Emperors  they  were  given 
as  presents  to  the  combatants  at  the  Circensian 
Ganiea.  (Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  xxiii.  427.)  The 
places  most  renowned  for  the  naniiiuture  were 

&ibylon  (Arrian,  E.rp*^<l.  AUx.  vi.  p.  -I.IG,  ed. 
Btaiic.  ;  Sidon.  ApulL  I^j  ist,  ix.  1^},  Tyre  and 
Sidon  (Heliodor.  v.  p.  252,  cd.  Conimelin.), 
Sardt's  (Allien,  ii.  p.  IH,  b.  \\.  p.  ^r>!i,  e,  xii, 
p.  314,  c  i  Non.  Marttll.  p.  Ji2),  Miletus  (Aris. 
toph.  Han.  542),  Alexandnn  (Plant.  Ptevd.  I  2. 
1 3),  Carthage  ( Athen.  i.  p.  2H,  a ),  and  Corinth. 
(A then.  i.  p.  27,  d.)  In  reference  to  the  texture, 
these  articles  were  distinguished  into  thoae  which 
were  light  and  thin  with  but  little  nap,  chieHy 
made  at  ^rdea  and  railed  ifiA^jTdviScs  (Athen.  vi. 
p.  m.  On  xfi.  p.  514, 0. ;  Dioo.  USrk  72)^  and 
those  in  which  the  rnp  funWtTs-)  wa*  more  abund- 
ant, and  which  were  soft  aitd  wooUj  (o(fAo«,  Uom. 
//.  xtL  234  ;  fmKmoA  ipioto,  Od.  in  194).  Tfaa 
thicker  and  more  expensive  kinds  (MtiAAa  r  fi  re- 
sembled our  baiie  or  dn^et,  or  even  our  soft  and 
wann  btanketa,  and  were  of  two  •orta,  Tis.  thoM 
which  had  the  nap  on  one  side  only  (« rtpoua AAoi), 
and  those  which  had  it  on  both  sides,  called 
d^Toirot  (Athen.  T.  p.  197,  b.,  vL  p.  255,  e. ;  Diog. 
Laert.  72,  73X  ampkUapae  (Non.  Marcell.  p. 
540  ;  Lucil.  Sut.  i.p.  188,  ed.  Bip.),  or  dn<pirdin)T*s 
(Eustath.  in  Horn.  JLix.  200),  and  also  ifjupinaXXot 
or  ampkimaila.  (Flill.ff.  A',  viii.  48.  s.  73.)  In- 
stead of  beinj?  always  used,  like  hlankels.  in  single 
pieces  as  the>'  came  from  the  loom  [  I'ali.icm], 
carpets  were  often  towod  together.  ( Plaut.  Siuh. 
ii.  2.  51.)  They  were  frefinenily  of  Rplorxiid 
colours,  being  dyed  either  with  the  kernies  (lior. 
Sat.  ii.  6.  lO'J— 1U6)  or  with  thomtirex  {dAmipytTt, 
aXiTufKpvpot),  and  havinij  figures,  es{)ecially  hunt- 
ing-pieces, woven  into  thenu  (Sidoo.  ApoiL/.  c; 
Pbittt.  PmmL  1 2*  14.)  Thoao  6no  cpednMnt  of 
tapestry  were  spread  upon  thrones  or  chairs,  and 
upon  benches,  couches,  or  sofas,  at  entertunmenta 
( kom.  n, ».  200,  Od.  sc.  1 50  ;  Virg .  Am,  1 659, 
('>97-  7M0  ;  Ofid.  Af(t.  xiii.  Cl^fl  ;  (  "  c  T-itc.  v.  21  ), 
more  especially  at  the  nuptials  of  perxon^  of  dis- 
tinction. Gatalitu  {Arpom.  47 — ^220)  ifpreaento 
one  to  have  been  so  employed,  which  exhil/ited  tho 
whole  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  They  wero 
even  mod  to  sleep  upon  (Horn.  FLs,  156  ;  Ante, 
viii.  1,2  ;  Theocrit.  xv.  125  ;  Aristoph.  I'lui.  540  ; 
Virg.  .iea.  ix.  325,  35B),  and  for  the  clothing  of 
horaea.  ( Am,  vii.  277.)  The  tapestry  used  to 
decorate  the  bier  and  cataialqne  at  the  Apothboais 
of  a  Romnn  Emperor  was  interwoven  with  gold. 
( Herod um,  iv.  2,  p.  82, ed.  Uekker.)  The  orientals 
upon  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony  qitcad 
carpets  both  over  their  flwrs  ■,m<\  iiymn  the  pronnd. 
(Aeschyl.  Agam.  blU — ;  Aihea.  iv.  p.  IIJI,  b., 
xiL  p.  514,  c.) 

Bi'sides  the  terms  which  have  nowbe^-n  ccpl.-iined, 
tlie  same  articles  of  domestic  furniture  h;iti  deno> 
minations  arising  fion  the  mode  of  using  them* 
i^ithcr  in  the  Tricunh'M  (tricl'miaria  Dab^Amka^ 
Pliu.  //.  N.  viii  48.  a  74)  or  in  the  CuiucuLUM 
{etdnadaria  palfmitBy  Mak.  xiv.  150),  and  oap^ 
cially  froni  the  constmt  practice  of  sprendiiii:  them 
out  {UxUlt  itraffulunu  Cic  Tmte.  v.  21  ;  Urainm, 

7  ;  Ilor.  S.il.  ii.  3.  lit?  ;  irrp«>mil.  Pint.  Lviur^. 
p.  8ti,  ed.  bieph. ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  142,  a.,  rrptafUtTt^, 
ii.  p.  48,  d  ).  Tho  Gnek  term  perulroma^  which 
\vi\%  translVrred  into  the  I*itin  (Diog.  l.A<-rt  /.  r.  ; 
Flaut.  Skh.  ii..2.  54  ;  Ck.  tkd,  iL  37),  bad  a 
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•[leci.ni  si;,aiiT'cal;'iti,  mMtnin?  prol»aUr  ft  corerlet 
kuadc  t.0  Lirgi-  m  to  liajjg  ruiuid  the  fcide*  of  the 
hed  or  couch.  [J.  Y.] 

TAPHUS  (rdipot).    [FlTNUS.  p.  556,  a.] 
TAUKNTI'NI  LUDI.  [I.rpl  Saw:i:larm.] 
TAUIIHCS  (TOil^os).    (Navis,  p.  78«,a.l 

TAUim  LUDI.     [UdI  SABCLXARR8.] 

TAX  I  ARCH  I  (To^taf>xo«)»*'erc  noilitanrofficert 
nt  Atht-nt,  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  Stniti-gi. 
lSTftATaaoa.J  Tbcj  ««•  ten  in  number  lik«  tbe 
iimte{(i,  otM  for  eiK!i  ttibis  ami  wen  nheitA  in  tbe 
ftame  way,  nam.ly  hy  xtipuToy'ia,   (Dtin.  I'liHipA. 

il  i  PoUnx,  riii.  07  )  la  war  each  commanded 
tb«  mfiuttrj  af  bh  own  tribe  (I>em.  m  Boeot.  p. 
999 ;  Ae«ch.  de  f'//*.  /.'■  ;•  p.  ^^•^).  l'i'\v  ^^'  i"*' 
frequmiUjr  cslkd  to  OMUt  tbe  Stratcgi  with  their 
•dviee  at  tbe  ww-eaaneil.  (TbiwycL  Tii.  60.)  In 
p«ace  ther  .ij«^isted  the  Stratr-pi  in  l'»vying  and 
enlitting  soldiers,  m  u  stated  under  Stratkuus, 
•nd  they  teem  te  hrnn  eleo  auisted  tbe  latler  b 
the  ditchnrge  of  many  of  their  nthiT  Jutie*. 

The  Taxiorths  were  so  cilled  from  ihcir  com- 
manding Ti({<if,  which  were  the  principal  diriaions 
of  the  hnpHtf*  in  the  Athenian  army.  Each  tribe 
(^A>))  fiinncJ  .1  Tc{fif,  whence  we  tind  used 
at  synoDyninuK  with  T4(i$t  (Lft.  im  Affond.  pp. 
498,  601.)  .\s  there  were  ten  tribes,  there  wen- 
consequently  in  a  complete  Athenian  army  ten 
btit  theaimberof  men  conuined  in  each 
would  of  course  rnry  acconling  to  the  importance 
of  the  war.  Amuiig  l!ie  uiher  Greeks  the  rd^a 
was  the  naiM  of  a  much  smaller  diviaion  of  troop». 
The  A^x^*  among  the  Athenians  was  a  subdivision 
of  the  rd^tt^  and  the  Aox«yol  were  probably  ap- 
pobted  by  the  taxiaicha.  (Bdiiftntnii»  AM,  Jm. 
fmbL  Grate  p.  253,  &c) 

TAXIS  (Tii^if).  [Tauarchl] 

TKC  l  Oil,  TfiCTO'RlUH  OPU&  [Paeiw, 
^  870,  0.] 

TR'GULA  (it<>(vtat,  dim.  it«pa/Jt.  Xen.  §Mem. 

vi.  Tt.  §  .0),  a  roofing-tile.  Roofing-tileM  wt  ro  ori;,'i- 
nally  made,  like  bricks,  of  baked  cla^  (yiji  ({rriqs). 
Byiee  of  Nazee  4rst  Introdtwed  tilea  of  maiUe 

n?'mut  l)u-  y.'.ir  P-2n  n.  c.  (P;iu<t.  v.  10.  §  '2.)  IV- 
sides  the  superior  teauty  and  durability  of  the 
material  these  tilea  ceidd  be  made  of  a  rnndi 

larger  hlr<'  lliaii  tliosc  of  clay.  Consequently,  »h<-n 
they  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
grratcst  temple,  such  aa  that  of  Jvpiter  at  Olrmpia 
(I'aus  /.<•.),  the  Parthtnnn  nt  Athen  =  ,  mi  !  i!c 
Si'rapeiuiu  at  Puteoli,  their  dimensions  were  in 
exact  proportion  In  the  other  parte  of  the  bntlding  \ 
nrul  till-  tfTict  of  the  paml!«l  rows  of  joint-tiles 
di'Mrcndiog  frutu  thu  ridge  to  the  eaves,  and  termi- 
nated by  ornamental  frontons,  with  which  the  lions*- 
heads  (capita  leminn,  Vitruv.  ill.  5.  §  15  ;  xoA'V^i, 
HorapoU. ///er.  i.  *J1 )  o\rr  tlio  coniicc  altc>rii.it»«d, 
was  exceedingly  grand  and  lieautiftil.  Ho^v  highly 
thi'  iiiM'iitiHii  was  priicii  by  tlio  aiicioiits  is  proved 
hy  the  attempt  of  the  Human  c^iiior  Fulvius 
FInccna  to  deapoil  the  temple  of  the  Laeinian  Juno 

of  some  of  its  marble  ti!<*<t  (t,  iiu!ae  mnnnnrmc),  in 
order  to  adorn  another  temple  vvhith  he  liad  vowed 
to  erect  in  Rome.  (Lir.zlii.  4  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  1. 
§  20.)  A  still  more  expensive  and  magnificent 
method  of  roo&ng  consisted  in  the  tisc  of  tiles 
made  of  bmne  and  gilt.  (PHa.  MAT.  zxsiiL  & 
a.  18.) 

At  Rome  (he  hovset  were  originally  roofed  with 
s^intrles,  niul  c  ituinaod  to  Ik:  80  down  to  the  time 
Jtf  the  war  with  Pyrrbua,  wiien  lilee  began  to  enper* 
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tede  tbe  old  roofmg  materi.iL  (PUn.  IT.  \.  xrL  l& 
s.  36  ;  Niebuhr,  Hift.  of  Romiu,  voL  iiL  p.  559.) 

Tiles  were  originally  made  perfectly  flat,  or  wick 
nothing  more  than  the  hook  or  nade  uodemeaik 
the  upper  border,  which  fdOlad  tbe  parpoee  ef 
fixing  tliem  tipoii  the  rafter*.  They  wtr^f  rift^r^ 
wards  formed  with  a  raised  border  on  each  side,  as 
is  ihowa  in  the  annexed  voodcni  wptaaesiting  the 
section  of  linir  of  the  tilea  twiiatnmg  at  Ptta^en. 


In  order  that  <ke  lo««r  adga  el  anf  tiln 

overlap  thp  iippt-r  ed?o  of  th.^t  which  came  next 
U'luw  it,  it«  two  sides  were  nuuie  to  conref^e 
downwards.  Sea  the  next  wnodctit  reprr«nl»(f 
a  tiled  rriof,  from  a  pnrt  of  whtrh  the  joint-tiles  are 
removed  iu  order  to  show  the  overUpping  and  the 
convergence  of  the  sides.  It  was  evidently  n«e»- 
sary  to  cover  the  lines  xA  joACtioa  between  tbe 
rows  of  flat  tiles,  and  this  waa  done  by  the  nee  ef 
semicylindrical  tiles  called  imbrioa.  Th«  above 
woodcut  shows  the  eecttoa  of  thiee  tmbrieea  Isnad 
at  Pompeii,  and  indkatea  th«r  pemtion  leUtivrly 
to  the  tiat  tili-g.  This  is  also  shown  in  the  next 
woodcut.   The  roel^  1^  the  exact  adaptation  •! 


the  broad  IrflttJa^'  and  the  narrow  hnhrfcrs  tbroa;h- 
out  its  whole  extent,  became  like  one  e«tUd  <uJ 
compact  fiame>wodc.  (Xen.  ilfeas.  iii.  1.  §  7  ;  <-<m- 
frinffit  tegwlas  imbrioetque^  PlauL  ^f^  :,L  I  2-  •JS  ; 
Plin.  //.  ^V.  xxxri-  22.  i.  44.)  The  rows  of  joint- 
tiles  dividtnl  the  nof  into  an  equal  nnmbrr  r>f 
chnntv.-ls,  down  which  thp  water  drtcended  into 
the  gutter  {caaaiis)  to  be  discharged  through  open- 
ings made  in  the  liont'-heads,  the  position  and  ap- 
pearance of  which  are  shown  in  tbe  woodcwtk 
The  rows  of  flat  tiles  terminated  in  a  Tariensly 
omamenlad  front,  wbidi  rose  immediately  above 
tbe  cornice,  and  of  which  fonr  speeimens  are  ahewa 
in  the  first  woodcut.  The  first  and  (bnrdi  patteme 
are  drawn  from  tiles  found  at  Pompeii,  a:id  ih^ 
two  iotenul  (torn  talaa  .pieserred  in  the  Batiik 
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Muaenm  and  brought  Uiitlicr  from  Athens.  Th<) 
Itotu'  h<!adB  upon  tht  third  and  foortli  are  per- 
foraK-d.     [ANTBnxA.7     The  fmntona,  which 

were  ranged  along  the  cornice  al  ilie  tenuination 
of  tJtM  rowa  of  jaiiit>tilet,  weie  either  painted  or 
•eidflBred  ao  ai  to  npnaetit  Imvm,  nplustrin 
[  Aplitstrk].  or  ninsks.  Tlie  f.n«t  woikIcuI  sIkiws 
three  ejuunplca  of  such  frontons,  which  belong 
ta  tlie  E%tn  eoUeeiion  in  tbe  Britkb  Muaenni. 
They  are  dniwn  on  a  much  1  (r-,T  8ca!e  th:iti  the 
Other  objects  in  the  come  woodcut.  The  invention 
•f  theoe  RTWefttl  ofMHiieBta  ia  aaeribed  to  DUmtadet 
of  Corinth.    (PHn.  //.  .V.  xxxv.  I'.'.  ».  4:\  ) 

Other  highly  curious  detnils  upon  the  tilt-d  roof* 
«f  Onek  tenplea  nay  be  teen  tn  the  UmiUmi 
ApHtjnltits  of  Atfica^  Lon.  1817. 

The  tame  arrangentent  of  tiles  which  was  placed 
wouaA  a  tawpie  was  aho  to  be  found  within  a  houw 
which  was  formed  with  an  op*>nin!^  in  the  centre. 
Hence  any  person  nho  dt'sceuded  from  the  roof 
into  the  open  court  or  impluvinm  of  a  house,  was 
5.iiJ  to  pass  "  throiiuh  the  tiles  "  (/vr  t'yii'on.  Ten 
J^um.  iii.  3.  40  ;  conif^n-  Geilius,  x.  15  ;  iia  Twr 
St.  Luke,  T.  19). 

Pliny  mentions  a  kind  of  tiling  under  the  name 

Cdoaoceam  (//.  A',  xxxv  i.  22.  s.  44),  so  called  pro- 
Uy  baeame  the  tiles  were  semidmilAi-  at  their 
K>wer  edge,  and  overlapped  one  another  like  the 
feathrrs  in  the  train  of  a  peacock.  Ancient  se- 
pulchres and  urns,  made  in  the  form  of  small  temples 
[Ku.NU8],  oftan  tcpraaant  vcnr  exactlj  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  roof  with  the  utoTe-mentioned  va- 
rieties in  the  form  of  the  tiles*.  [J.  Y.] 

T£ICHOFO£US  (TMX9'0ti$).  AiDong  the 
variooa  petMKit  to  whom  was  entraatad  the  ma- 
nagement of  pi  Mic  works  nt  Athens  {(wicrTciTai 
lifyioviMr  %pym¥),  weie  ttHMe  whose  bosiueas  it  was 
to  bmM  and  keep  in  repair  the  pabKe  walls.  It  h 
needless  to  observe  how  important  to  the  city  of 
Athens  were  her  wails  uid  ibrtificatioos,  more 
eapedally  the  long  walls,  which  oMUMcted  the 
upper  city  with  th-  Peinieeus.  and  whicli  p»ve  it  the 
advantages  of  an  islaud.  These  were  maintained 
at  eenndeiable  expenie.  The  T«ix«rafo(  appear 
to  have  been  elected  by  x*'P°'^'^*'^'^'  f'"**  f^""' 
tribe,  and  probably  for  a  year.  They  were  con- 
aidend  to  hold  a  magisterial  office  (4pXif>«  and 
in  that  capacitv  l  il  an  i^yfuof'a  StwarrrT/pfoi-. 
Aeschioes  calls  them  4jr<ffT«Ta4  tow  fttylarou  rm¥ 
fpTsir.  Fonda  were  pat  at  their  disposal,  for  which 
they  had  their  treasurer  (TttM^ai),  dependent  on 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue.  They  were  liable  to 
render  an  aooonnt  (cMvri})  of  their  niana£;ement  of 
these  funds,  and  al^o  of  their  general  comiuct.  like 
other  nia^istmtes.  olhce  of  itixo'oiui  has  hern 
iaveatcd  with  j^niliar  interest  in  modem  times,  on 
account  of  its  havinj;  Ijeeii  held  by  Demosthenes, 
and  its  haviiig  t;iven  occasion  to  the  famous  prose- 
cution of  Ctesiphon,  who  propjscd  that  Demosthenes 
should  receive  the  honour  of  a  crown  before  he  hod 
reudered  his  account  according  to  Liw.  At  to  the 
nataro  of  the  office,  and  the  laws  thereto  (elating, 
we  mar  pmbaJily  rely  upon  the  account  given  by 
Ac&chine%  (Aescli.  c  Ctcsiph.  55 — 57,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Bdckh,  FMbLEeom.  Atkmut  pp.  170,  -2^:1  2d 
ed.)  [C.  R.  K.J 

TEL.\  (lrrit\  a  loom.  Although  weaving  was 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  distinct  trade 
carried  on  by  a  separate  class  of  persons  (ii<pdmM^ 
lertoret  and  tattrket^  tiateOHcs)^  who  more  porticii- 
fauijr  Mipi^  the  inhabitants  of  the  towua  with 
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tho  productions  of  their  skill  (Cato,  de  lie  Hust. 
135),  yet  every  eonsiderahle  domestic  e»tfl!.li>h- 
ment,  especially  in  the  country,  contained  a  hioni 
(Cato,  Je  lie  Rn$t.  10, 14)  together  with  the  whole 
apitaratos  necessary  for  the  working  of  wool  {lani- 
/^itna,  TaAavfa,  TaA«9toi;^/a).  (Hesiod,  Op.  et 
I 779  ;  Wrg.aeortj.  i.  _!!..,  294.)  [Calathus,] 
These  occupations  were  all  supposed  to  be  carried 
on  nnder  the  |>nrtection  of  M inerra,  specially  deno< 
niinated  *?.^,-)avr),  who  was  always  refjarded  in  this 
character  as  the  friend  and  patroness  of  industry, 
eohriety,  and  fiemate  deeoram.  (Senr.  m  Vwg.  BtL 
vi  :i) 

When  the  £ftrm  or  the  pakce  was  sulllcientl/ 
huf^toadaiitofil,  a  portion  of  it  celled  dtelorwr 

(fn'stones^  Varro,  i/e  lie  Rusi.  L  2)  or  tejrtriHum,  waa 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  (Cic.  Terr.  iv.  26.)  The 
work  was  there  pritiri  pally  carried  on  by  female 
slaves  {(puKi'lanue,  at  «pi9o<,  Theocrit.  xr,  BO  ; 
Hom.  CW.  i.  iitii — '600,  vii,  235,  xsi.  3oU)  und<»r 
the  superintendence  of  the  mistress  of  the  hooai^ 
who  herself  al.-^  together  w  ith  h'-r  daughters  took 
{tart  in  the  hibonr,  both  by  insirucluig  beginners 
and  by  finishing  tlu-  laore  tasteful  and  ornamental 
parts.  (Vitruv.  vi.  7.  p.  104,  ed.  Schneider;  Sym- 
machu-s  LpisL  vi.  40.)  But  uUhuugh  weaving  was 
employed  in  providing  the  ordinary  articles  of 
clothing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the 
earliest  times,  yet  as  aii  inventive  and  decorative 
art,  subiservient  to  luxury  and  refinement,  it  was 
almost  entirely  Oriental.  Persia,  Babylonia,  Egypti 
Phoenicia,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  are  all  celebrated 
fir  the  n  onderful  skill  and  magiufioenoe  displayed 
in  the  manuCtcture  of  icarfs,  shawls,  carpets  and 
tapestry.  [CaiAVTIl,PAUlUM,  Pbflum,  Tapbs.] 

Amoii^'  the  peculiarities  of  pygyptian  manners 
I  lerodotus  (ii.  36  j  compare  Atben.  iL  p,  48,  h)  men- 
tions that  weatinff  wbs  in  that  eoantry  the  «nploy- 
ment  of  the  mah  s -x.  This  custom  still  continues 
among  some  Arab  and  nepo  tribes.  (Wclated« 
Tra9dk,  rot  i.  p.  123  ;  Priduud,  Jfangreiei,  toU 
ii.  p.  60,  3d  edit.)  Throughout  Europe,  on  tho 
other  hand,  weaving  was  in  the  earliest  aaes  the 
task  of  woBMD  enty.  The  natron,  aieisted  bj  her 
daughters,  -nove  chithing  for  the  husband  and  the 
sons.  (Colum.  de  Re  RutL  xii.  /'ru^  |  PUo.  H.  iV. 
viii.  48.  a.  74  ;  Hend.  ix.  109.)  tltia  demeatie 
custom  gives  occasion  in  the  works  of  the  epic  nnd 
tragic  poets  to  tome  very  interesting  denouineHt  and 
expreeslenaef  aflketion  between  near  idatiooe.  In> 
deed  the  recognition,  or  'Ara7r(&pt(riT,  as  Ari.stoile 
calls  it  {de  Art.  Poet.  6.  §  18,  14.  §  21),  often 
depends  on  this  circumstanoeu  Time  C^TMiaa  provee 
h.>r-elf  to  be  the  mother  of  Ion  (Eurip.  hm,  I  llfi, 
1417)  by  drscrihing  the  pattern  of  a  sfiawi  wiiich 
she  had  ma^le  in  her  youth,  nnd  in  which  she  had 
wrapped  her  infant  son.  Iphigenia  recognises  her 
brother  Ore»te»  on  one  occasion  (Eurip.  Ipb.  m 
7>i»r.  814 — lil7),  and  Electra  recognises  him  on 
another  (Aeschyi.  Ckoeph.  225)  by  the  figured 
clothing  which  he  wort>,  and  which  they  luui  long 
before  woven  fur  him. 

Besides  the  shawls  which  were  frequently  (jtven 
to  the  temples  by  private  persons,  or  obtained  by 
con^merce  with  foreign  nations,  companies  or  col- 
leges of  females  were  attached  to  the  more  opulent 
temples  for  the  purpose  of  funiishing  a  regular  sup- 
ply. Thtuthe  sixteen  women,  who  lived  together 
in  a  building  destined  to  their  use  at  Olympin, 
wove  a  new  shawl  every  five  years  to  be  dispUycd 
at  the  gamci  which  were  tbtn  arlebiated  in  nommr 
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of  lien.  inJ  to  be  prrMrred  in  her  temple.  (Pau«. 

16.  9  2— 4.  Ti.24.  SK.)  [liKRAB.4.1  A  timilar 
eollei^e  at  Sparta  mu  deroted  to  l)ie  parpoM  of 
veavinit  a  tnnic  every  year  for  the  sitting  statue 
of  the  Amrdean  Apollo,  which  was  thirty  cnbits 
hiifh.  (Paul.  iii.  16.  §  2,  19.  f '2.)  At  Athens 
the  cnnipany  of  vir^pns  called  ipywrrlttm  or  ipydmi, 
■rtd  a^iyf/jpoi,  who  were  partly  of  Asiatic  extrac- 
tion, wore  the  shawl  which  was  carried  in  the  Pa- 
nathenaic  procession  and  which  represented  the 
lutile  between  the  gods  and  the  fnanta.  (Kurip. 
//«•.  461—469  ;  Virf.  Jl— [Awrhe- 

rHuRiA  :  Panathknasa.]  a  similar  occupation 
vaa  aaaijned  to  yoiin^r  females  of  the  highest  rank 
at  AtRoc  (Eh rip.  IpJL  in  Tamr.  213— -.Mi  )  In 
the  fourth  century  the  task  of  weaving  began  to 
be  transferred  in  Kurope  from  women  to  the  other 
•ex.  a  change  which  Sl  Chni'sottom  deplores  as  a 
sign  of  pTpratling  sloth  and  eiTrminacy.  {(JiaL  34. 
vol.  iiL  p.  470,  ed.  SaTille.)  Vegetius  (de  He  MU. 
L  7),  who  wn>te  about  the  s."»nie  time,  mentions 
/atlMMfs,  or  the  manufacturers  of  linen  cloth,  in  the 
Dumber  of  those  who  were  ineligible  as  soldiers. 

Erery  thing  woven  consists  of  two  essential  }iarts, 
the  warp  and  the  woof,  called  in  Latin  Stamm  and 
StAU^wtemy  Subtrmm^  or  Trama  (VitruT.  x.  1  ; 
Ovid!  MH.  ir.  397  :  Plin.  //.  A',  xi.  24.  s.  28  ; 
Pers.  Siat.  yi.  73 \  in  Greek  <rr^nm¥  and  Kpotnt. 
(PUto,  PoliL  pp.297,  301,  302,  ed.  Bekker  ; 
Aelian,  //.  ^.  ix.  17  ;  Pint  dtt  /«.  H  Onr.  p. 
672.)  Instead  of  irpoini  Plato  {Ijey.  v.  p.  386, 
ed.  liekker)  sometimes  uses  ^^t^,  and  in  the 
passages  referred  to  he  mentions  one  of  the  most 
important  differences  between  the  warp  and  the 
woof :  rix.  that  the  thread*  of  the  former  are  strong 
and  fimi  in  consequence  of  being  more  twisted  in 
■pinning,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  are  compara- 
tively soft  and  yielding.  This  is  in  fact  the  ditle- 
rence  which  in  the  modem  silk  manufacture  dia- 
tinguishes  ot-pamzinf  from  tmm,  and  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  ttrisl  from  tr<»/2.  Another  name  for 
the  woof  or  tnun  was  ^oSa'nf.  (Hnm.  Batr.  181  ; 
Ku«tath.  im  /fom,  II.  xxiiL  762.  Od.  v.  121.) 

The  warp  was  called  ttatnen  in  Latin  (from 
fl/are)  on  account  of  its  erect  posture  in  the  loom. 
(Vnmi,  h.  A.  v.  1  13,  ed.  Muller.)  The  corro»pond- 
ing  (ireek  term  rr-^tMv  and  likewise  /orJi  have 
evidently  the  same  derivation.  For  the  nme  rea- 
son the  very  first  operation  in  weaving  was  to  set 
up  the  loom,  /(rrer  trr^l^aaaQat  (Hom.  ()d.  iL  94  ; 
Ilesiod,  Op.  et  Dift,  779)  ;  and  the  web  or  cloth, 
before  it  was  cut  down  or  ** descended"  from  the 
loom  {itaTita.  dup'  l<rr«,  Theocrit.  xv,  35),  was 
called  »*yeBtis  pendens,**  or  **pendula  tela"  (Ovid, 
Afet.  iv.  395,  Epist.  i.  10),  because  it  hung  from 
the  trans%'erse  beam  or  Ji'gi'M.  These  particulars 
are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  the  picture  of  Circe's 
loom,  which  it  contained  in  the  very  ancient  illu- 
minated MS.  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  preserved  at  Rome 
in  the  Vatican  Libmry.    (See  the  annexed  wood- 
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rut,  and  compare  Aeu,  viL  1 4  :  apmJ  maja 
trarfkimty  Servius  im  loc. ;  Horn.  (Jd.  x.  i2-i.)  AW 
thongh  the  upright  loom  here  exhibited  w  ia 
common  use,  and  employed  for  all  ordiiLBTT  par- 
poses,  the  practice,  now  generally  adopted,  of 
placing  the  warp  in  an  horizontal  poaitioo  wraa  ac- 
casionally  resorted  to  in  ancient  titaes  ;  for  tke 
upright  loom  {$tamt  tela,  itrros  6ff6tot),  the  Baaape- 
ment  of  which  required  the  female  to  ttauid  an^ 
move  about,  is  opposed  to  another  kind  at  wkkk 
she  saL    (.\rtemidor.  iiL  36  ;  Senrina,  Lc) 

We  observe  in  the  preceding  woodcut  aboai  tka 
middle  of  the  apparatus  a  transverse  rod  |MWiBt 
through  the  warp^,  A  straight  cane  was  wefl 
adapted  to  be  so  used,  and  its  appUcatioc  iadeacij 
expresaed  by  Ovid  in  the  words  atanen  meeenH 
arundo.*  {Afet.  vi.  55.)  In  plain  weaving  it  waa 
inserted  between  the  threads  of  the  wvp  aa  aa  la 
divide  them  into  two  portions,  the  tkrcada  aaa 
side  of  the  rod  alternating  with  thoae  on  the  ecker 
side  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  warp. 
The  two  upright  beams  supporting  the  jogaai.  or 
transverse  beam,  from  whidi  the  warp  depeads, 
were  called  Kt\*irT9t  (Theocrit.  xviii.  34),  aad 
itrrowoiff,  literally,  "  the  le^  of  the  loom.**  ^Ea»- 
Uth.  M  Horn.  fA/'xiiu  107.) 

Whilst  the  improvements  in  machinery  have  tj 
a  great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  the  aprigiit 
loom  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  remaios  ahaost 
in  its  primitive  state  in  Iceland.  The  (bUjwixtg 
woodcut  is  reduced  from  an  engraving  of  the  Ice- 
landic loom  in  Olaf  Olafsen*«  ^baisontic  Tamr  ia 
that  island,  published  in  Danish  at  Copenhagee, 
A.  D.  1 7U0.  We  obaerve  underneath  the  jncuoi  a 
roller  (imow^  Pollux,  vii.  x.  §  36  ;  EusutJi.  aa 
/fom,  Od.  xiiL  107)  which  is  turned  by  a  handle, 
and  on  which  the  web  is  wound  as  the  work  ad- 
vances. The  threads  of  the  warp,  besides  beiog 
separated  by  a  transverse  rod  or  plank,  are  divided 
into  thirty  or  forty  parcels,  to  each  af  which  a 
stone  is  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  keepiaf  the 
warp  in  a  perpendicular  position  and  allowing  the 
necessary  play  to  the  strokes  of  the  Fpatha.  which 
is  drawn  at  the  side  of  the  loom.  The  mysticai 
ode  written  about  the  eleventh  century  of  oar  en, 
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vn'iih  which  Gray  Kos  made  us  famiiiar  in  his  tmns- 
liition,  nnd  which  describes  the  loom  of  ^  the  Fatal 
Sisters,^  immenU  wunon^  •kuiia  aa  supplying 
the  piM*  of  thete  round  stonea  (pimdera,  Sen. 
Effial.  91  ;  Plin,  //.iV.  Lc).  The  knotted  bundles 
of  thrMidai  to  whkh  the  itooea  wen  aUacbed,  often 
iCBuned  aflwr  the  weh  wna  finidiod  in  the  fern  of 
•  fringr.    [FiMjmiAK  ] 

Whilst  the  coinponUiTely  coane,  strong,  and 
mnch-twhted  thicnl  dea^ifned  for  the  warp  was 
thus  arrangcJ  in  panOld  lines,  the  woof  n-niivined 
Upon  the  spindle  (Futtua],  forming  a  ipoot,  boUHtt^ 
or  pen  (irfyfff,  dhm,  wifmev,  Horn.  It  xaiU.  762 ; 
Kurip.  Jftc.  4fIG).  This  tvns  eit'if-r  conveyed 
through  the  warp  without  any  additional  con- 
trivance, at  it  ttiil  the  caw  in  Iceland,  or  tt  was 
mxth'  to  rt-volve  in  a  hluiltle  {itat'o5\Kos,  IIoBych. 
M.  V.  n^rtor:  rofiiiUt  Lucret.  t.  I'i52).  Tlu»  was 
loade  of  box  hfoagbl  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
and  was  pointed  at  its  extremities,  thai  it  nii,'ht 
easily  force  its  way  through  the  warp.  (  Vii^.  Aeu. 
ix.  476  ;  Ovid.  Mtt,  l».  275,  vL  S6»  132,  FaU. 
ill.  H79.)  Tlu>  annercd  woodcut  sliows  the  form 
in  whiv:h  it  i»  »tiU  u&ed  iii  &ome  retired  parts  of  our 
island  for  common  domestic  purpoaea*  and  which 
mny  be  rrgarded  as  a  fonn  of  great  antiquity. 
All  oblong  cavity  is  seen  in  ili  upper  surface, 
which  holds  the  bobbin.  A  small  atick,  like  a 
wire,  extends  through  the  length  of  this  cavity, 
and  enters  its  two  extremities  so  as  to  turn  freely. 
Tha  anall  stick  passes  through  a  hollow  cane, 
wbieh  onr  nanafiicUiNn  caU  «  qitSU,  and  which 
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is  surrounded  by  the  woof.  This  is  drawn  throui{}i 
»  ronnd  bole  in  tJio  front  of  the  shuttle,  and, 
vbenever  the  drattle  is  thrown,  the  hohMn  re- 
volves and  deliver*  tlie  wo<»f  through  this  hole. 
The  process  of  winding  the  yam  so  as  to  make 
It  into  a  bobbin  or  pen,  was  edled  wii0i(i9$m 
(ThwicriL  xviii.  32)  or  ayain}il^((T9at.  (Aristot. 
H,  A,  T.  19.)  The  reverse  process  bj  which  it 
WM  deHfeMd  tbroogh  the  bote  in  fiont  of  the 

Bhiittif  fwe  the  I.i'^t  woodrnt )  \vn^  rn!!pd  ffcmjvf- 
^tir&su.  Hence  the  phrase  iKwrivittTat  raira  means 
**  ha  shall  di^ige  theao  thingn"  (Ariatoph.  Rm. 
iBC>  ;  S»  bol.  in  toe  ) 

Ail  tiiat  is  efiiM:ted  by  the  shuttle  is  the  cou- 
vejrance  of  the  woof  aeroee  the  warp.  To  keep 
every  t^ircail  nf  t!ir>  v.-i-nf  in  prf>;x'r  place  it  is 
nect:sjiiry  mat  the  tiireada  ot  tlie  warp  fihouUi  Ijo 
decussated.  This  was  done  by  the  lea>l;  s  c  ilkd 
in  Latin  lieia,  in  Greek  ^Iroi  {fiiro?,  11  om.  //. 
zxiii.  7(>2).  By  a  leash  we  arc  to  understaud  a 
thmd  having  at  one  and  n  loop,  through  which  a 
thread  of  the  warp  was  pat's"  ?  the  other  end  being 
fastened  to  a  straight  rod  called  Linalorium,  and  in 
Greek  aoMifv.  (Ariatoph.  Thetm.  829.)  The  warp, 
having  been  divided  by  the  arundo,  as  already 
mentioned,  into  two  setA  of  threads,  all  those  of  the 
MOM  lot  were  p^sed  through  the  loops  of  the  cor- 
responding set  of  leashes,  and  all  these  hNwbee 
were  fastened  at  their  other  end  to  the  same  wooden 
rod.  At  least  one  set  of  leashes  was  nt-ces^iry  to 
decussate  the  warp,  even  in  the  plaioeit  and  sim- 
plest weaving.   The  number  <tf  wta  waa  ii 


according  to  the  complexity  of  the  pattern,  which 
was  called  U/ue  or  triliji  (Mart.  xiv.  1 4  P.),  Siuiros^ 
r^iuirn  (Crat.  Jun.  Frag.  p.  103,  ed.  Hunkel).  or 
woAtfiMTor  {Ptr.  Mar,  pp.  164,  170,  173, 

ed.  BkncardiX  aoeoidinf  «a  tha  nnmbar  waa  twc^ 
three,  or  mon. 

The  Vfoeeao  of  annexing  tlie  leashes  to  the  warp 
was  called  ordiri  ielam  (Plin.  //.  A^.  xi,  24.  i.  28), 
vi\to  lkiat^a£  9ddf*ttV  mdatder*.  {y  've^Gtotg.i, 
28o  ;  TibnU.  L  6.  711.)  It  occupied  two  women  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  whom  took  in  rej^ular  tucces- 
sion  each  sepaiate  thread  of  the  warp  and  handed 
it  OT«r  to  the  other ;  thii  part  of  the  proeeee  waa 
called  ■^^(■■^■■pfptiy,  TrapaiH^mmi,  or  npo^>i>t'aBai, 
(Schol.  in  Ari^oph,Az,A  {  Suidat,  Hosychius, «.  v.) 
The  other  wooHui,  aa  the  leceired  each  thready 
passed  it  through  the  loop  in  proper  onl  r,  ui  i  this 
act,  which  we  call  **  entering,"  was  called  in  Ucoek 
8u^«raafc   (SchoL  As  Horn,  Od.  rii.  107.) 

Supposing  the  wnrp  to  have  be-ei'.  thu^  adjiislod, 
and  the  pen  or  the  shuttle  to  have  been  carried 
through  it,  it  was  then  dermaited  bf  drnwing  for- 
wards the  proptT  rod,  so  as  to  carry  one  set  of  the 
thread*  of  the  warp  across  the  rest, after  which  the 
woof  was  shot  bock  again,  and  bj  tbs  soDtinnal  fa* 
petition  of  ihi-^  prfirt-ss  the  warp  and  woof  were 
interlaced.  (^Fluiarch,  vii.  sajh  emv.  p.  5i)2,  e«L 
Reiske  ;  Horn.  //.  zxiiL  760—763.)  In  the  pra> 
ceding  figure  of  the  Icelandic  louiu  we  obnenre  two 
staves,  which  are  occasionally  u^ed  to  Ax  the  rods 
in  such  a  position  as  »  most  convenient  ta  aaaist 
the  weaver  in  drawing  her  woof  across  her  Wiirp. 
After  the  woof  had  been  conveyed  by  the  shuttle 
through  the  warp,  it  was  driven  soiiH-times  down- 
warda»  as  is  represented  in  the  lirst  woodcut,  but 
more  eomraonly  upwards  as  in  the  leeond.  (Isid. 
OrrV/.  xix.  '2'2  ;  Herod,  ii.  35.)  Two  diflferent  in- 
struments were  used  in  this  part  oC  the  proceie. 
The  iinplest  and  probably  tha  most  tneient  was  in 
the  forai  of  a  large  wooden  sword  (jrpu/^i,  trira^Tj, 
dim.  (nrctfiwir,  Brunck,  Ami  u  222  s  Plato,  l^tih 
pi  118;  Asaeh.  Ckmpk.  326).   Fma  the  verb 

(TiraBaw,  to  beat  with  the  hpatha,  cloth  rendered 
dose  and  compact  by  this  process  waa  called  «ir«i* 
9nT6t.  (Athen.  ziL  p.  525,  d.)  This  instnunent 
is  still  used  in  Tee! m  !  .  vaclly  as  it  was  in  ancient 
times,  and  a  figure  ot  it  copied  from  Ulai^n,  is 
given*ia  the  sseond  woodcvt. 

The  spatha  was,  howevrr,  in  n  great  degree 
supersede-d  by  the  comb  (fx-WcH,  Kf/vcis),  the  teeth 
of  which  were  inserted  between  the  thnwds  of  the 
warp,  nnd  thus  made  by  a  forcible  impulse  to  drive 
the  threads  of  the  woof  clo»e  together.  (Ovid.  /'cu/. 
iiL  880,  Mtt,  vi.  58;  Jov.  ix.  26;  Virg.  Aen. 
'  ii.  1 4  ;  Horn.  IL  xxii.  44R  ;  Aristoph.  Ave$,  832  ; 
Kurip.  509,  760,  1418,  l4i»2.)  It  is  probable 
that  the  teeth  were  sonallHMSflMda  of  metal  ( Honu 
Od.  v.  G2) ;  and  they  were  ftccommodated  to  the 
purpose  intended  by  being  curved  {fto^init  unci^ 
Claudian,  in  Euimp.  ii.  382),  as  is  still  the  case  in 
the  combe  whii  h  are  used  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  Hindoos.  Among  us,  tlie  office  of  tha  comb  ia 
executed  with  gifnter  ease  and  «8Nt  bf  dia  tt&d, 
lay,  or  batten. 

The  lyre  [Lvra],  the  fitTOorite  masioil  instm> 
menl  of  the  li reeks,  wa*  only  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  foreign  invention.  Uenca  tbey  nppsar 
to  have  described  ito  parts  by  a  eempariaon  with 
the  loom,  with  which  liiey  were  familiar.  The 
terms  ja^m  and  stamina  were  transferred  by  an 
mtuMmm  bm  tha  lattir  ta  Iht  ' 
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;  nni,  tiihtntgh  ih«y  udoptod  into  tbfSr  0wn 

UiiS'iitiji'  tlic  ffre- k  •.vnnl  p/edrum  (Ovid.  Met.  xi. 
1G7 — 1  TUj.  thej  uted  the  Latin  Pxctkn  to  denote 
111*  mm  tbing;  ii«t  bMWM  tlie  inainunent  need 

ill  striking  the  Irre  wm  at  all  like  a  cnmb  in  ihnpe 
at)d  appeanmce,  hut  because  it  was  bt-ld  in  the 
right  IimnI  and  interteil  between  the  Ktamina  of  the 

lyre  a«  the  crunli  between  the  Rtaiiiiiia  of  the 
loots.    (Virg.  J.-«.  Yi.  Gil;  Juv.  vj-  JiiO— 293 ; 

P«n.  vi.  S.) 

After  emimi  r.uinfj  those  parts  of  the  loom  which 
were  ucceMary  to  produce  even  the  plainest  piece 
of  doth,  it  remains  to  deecribe  Um  methods  of  pn>- 
ducin?  its  varietici*.  find  more  esperinllr  of  adding 
to  Us  value  by  luiikiiig  it  either  vvarnier  and  softer, 
or  iMiire  rich  and  om.nnenial.  If  the  object  was  to 
produce  a  checked  pattern  (actt/u/u  dwidert^  Plin. 
//.  iV.  viii.  48.  t.  74  \  Jut,  ii,  97),  or  to  weare 
what  we  should  cdl  a  Scotch  plaid«  the  threads  of 
the  warp  were  arranged  altenuucljr  bbck  and 
white,  or  of  dif&rent  eoiMirt  io  ft  etrtun  MSwt 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  to  be  exhibit- 
ed. On  tha  othar  hatid,  a  striped  pattern  (/^f<s>> 
Wt,  tMod.  Sfe.  80  ;  virpa/a  $agtda,  Virg.  Am. 
vlii.  (TGO)  ..  is  [  induced  by  using  a  warp  of  one 
colour  only,  but  changing  at  regalar  intervals  the 
colour  «r  Uia  iroofc  Of  this  kind  of  elotk  the  Ro- 
man  Ori/*«a  (Virg.  Aen,  vii.  '""'i  was  an  example. 
Checked  and  striped  goods  were,  no  doiibt«  in  the 
6m  inatanee,  pndao^  by  combining  mlmal 
varieties  of  wool,  white,  blatk,  brown.  At.  [PaL- 
UL'M.J  The  woof  also  was  the  medium,  through 
wlrfeb  abnoat  rnnnj  otliMr  divinity  of  sppearanea 
niul  qii.ility  was  rflTrctriJ.  The  warji  as  mentioned 
above  was  generallj  more  twisted,  and  oinsequently 
rtwngor  fimer  than  tbo  woof:  and  with  a 
view  to  the  «ime  nb|t'ct  diflfereiit  kimls  of  wool 
were  spun  fur  the  warp  and  for  the  woof.  The 
cnnsequetice  was,  that  aAer  the  piece  Was  woreu, 
the  fuller  drew  out  its  nap  by  ciirilinp,  so  as  to 
mnk«<  It  like  a  soft  blanket  (Plato,  J'UU.  p.  302) 
(FrLi.o]  ;  and,  when  llio  intention  was  to  guard 
againit  tlie  colli,  till*  warp  was  diminished  nn  1  ti  e- 
woof  ur  nap  (^po^,  irpaxi/t)  made  more  nbiia«i.tiit 
in  proportion.  (liouoil  Op,  <<  ZKm,  637  ;  Prm  Ima 
ad  loc.)  In  this  manner  they  made  the  soft 
XAai>«  or  Laena  [Pallium].  Un  tlie  other 
hand  a  woof  of  finely  twisted  thread  (^t^  joi  )  pro- 
duced a  thin  kind  of  cloth,  which  resembled  our 
bun  tine  (laeemae  nimia  subteminum  tenuUaie  per' 
fiabiU$^  Amm.  Marcell.  xir.  6).  Where  any  kind 
of  doth  wa»  anriehed  by  the  admixture  of  dii!<erent 
OMteriah,  tha  richer  and  more  beautiful  substance 
alw.iys  funned  |art  of  the  woof.  Thus  the  vettis 
itAmriea^  or  tmmmriem^  bad  tha  tnun  of  silk. 
fSsRfCOM.]  In  other  cases  it  was  of  gold  (Virg. 
Am.  iii.  WVX  ;  S«  rvius  in  Av. );  of  wool  dyed  with 
Tynan  purple  (Ovid.  iMet,  vi.  670;  Tgno  svAA^ 
WMf,  TibaJL  \*.  1. 129 ;  |im«>sii6%m6sr,  Val.  Pbwe. 

vi.  22!!);  or  of  bt-aver»'- w  «ol  {ffft'si  fihriita,  Isid. 
Orig.  xix.  2'J).  ileuce  the  epithets  ^iria^irpoaet, 
**liiiTing  a  purple  woof**  (Pind.  Ci,  yi,  89,  ed- 
Hoikh  ;  ."^th  'l.  iH  f'K'-),  afd'>Kp6i:os,  '*  producin*.;  a 
Howery  woof"  (Kurip. //ec  4(it>),  x/^c^^iTi^Tot, 

mfldo  from  bobbins  or  pens  of  gold  thread " 
(Kurip.  Orritf.  R2f)),  tuif^i'tis,  "made  i'.  ifJi  -.jinl 
bubbiitt"  ( Kurip. //<^  <a  Tamr.  Ul4,  lUib)^  K*^Ktii 
wmKi\Kovaa,  '*  variegating  with  tho  comb**  (Bkn^p. 
JlA.  in  Tanr.  Ac 

But  besides  the  variety  of  mnteriais  constituting 

Um  woof;  an  oodkM  divtni^      tftciad  bjr  the 


TELONES. 

■UttiBor  of  tnwrtinf  tiiein  into  the  warpb  Tbc 

tenas  it//*  and  Sfuiror,  the  oritrin  of  which  has 
been  explained,  probably  deaoted  wbat  ae  call 
dimitif  Off  imtaltd  doth,  and  the  Germans  iiTfaJL 
The  pDets  npply  tri'Lg,  which  in  German  has  be- 
come dniitck,  to  a  kiod  of  armour,  perhaps  ciuiio- 
mail,  no  doubt  resembling  tba  pattom  sf  cloth, 
which  was  denoted  by  the  kotc  term.  fVirst. 
Am.  in.  467,  x.  259,  vii.  ii'^U,  xtu  ^7<^i  Viti. 
Flaccns.  iii.  199.)  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  io.>ni  the  three  rods  with  ibeir  'uTivh.-* 
indicate  the  arraiigement  nei:c»sary  T  r  this  lexuirc^ 
AJI  kinds  of  damask  were  producfd  by  a  very 
complicated  apparatus  of  the  same  kind  {plurir>m 
iiciu),  and  were  therefore  called  Polifwula.  ^I'ua. 
//.  N.  viii.  46.  s.  74  ;  Mart.  xiv.  150.) 

The  sprigs  or  oiher  ornaments  prodnoed  in  tht 
texture  at  npgdar  intanrals  wers  adled  flowers 
(&«^  Philostr.  Imag.  ii.  28;  bpova^  Ilom.  /  .  xxil 
440)  or  liwtbara  (jrfiiaias).  Another  term,  adopted 
with  lafemicjo  to  tlw  «mo  naehinery,  was  «{^u- 

Tov  or  ildunov,  denoting  velvet.     In  ibi?  middle 

ages  it  became  fe^rar,  and  thus  prodaoMl  tka 
Gertnan  mmwmt. 

The  Fate>  are  sonietimfB  tnemione<l  by  c'.x^fir.;! 
writers  in  a  manner  very  sinukr  to  the  descriptioa 
of '*tho  Fatal  Sistera**  above  ivfwrrsd  u.  {Dim 
fororum  !kui.  Stat.  Acui'L  i.  'CO  ;  filhrvm  Mldf> 
trioaliiiUr  Cftntoila  licia,  ApuL  Met  xi.) 

Aa  fiff  as  wa  can  Ibm  a  jodgment  firoai  tbe 
gunge  and  dcMriptions  of  ancient  autlu  ii,  th^  prt>- 
ductioDS  of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fallen  in  aa> 
eicnt  timoo  very  little,  if  at  all.  below  tho  bcaatf 
and  variety  of  the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestry 
of  the  present  age,  and  to  liavc  vied  with  ti»e 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  nepreseotiog 
first  roythfloi^'^cal,  and  afterwards  scnf  tnral  sii"^- 
jects.  In  addition  to  the  notices  of  pantcuiar 
works  of  this  class,  cont.iined  in  the  passages  aad 
articles  which  havp  Ix-en  alreadv  ref,  rred  to,  th* 
following  authors  may  be  consulted  iur  a^^counts  vf 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  weaving :  Euripid. 

1 90— 202. 1  U  1  —  1  I  r:.';  :  .\ristot.  Af^r.  Ausru^U 
'J'J  ;  Alhen.  xii.  p.  j4l  j  Asilerii,  HomUta  ae  /Ac. 
ct  Lax.;  Theod.  Prodrom.  likod.  et  Dos.  Amor,  ad 
tin. ;  Viri.'.  An,,  v.  2.^0—257.  Cir.  ei— ;  O-i". 
.Met.  vi.  (il— 128;  iiUl.  Theb.  *L  64,  o4i>— 04,'; 
Au'-on.  Ki>itj.  26  ;  Lnmprid.  Htiiog.  28 ;  Chmdian, 
de  VI,  am$,Umor,66\^h71^mSliikk.  ii.  3.10- 
365.  [J.  Y.] 

TELAMO'NES.  [Athktw.] 
TE'LKTAE  {r^KtroL).  [MvsT«a.iA.] 
TELO  NES  (rcAsdnft).  Most  of  the  taxes  at 
Athens  were  fanned  by  private  persons,  wbo  took 
upon  thtmsalvoa  the  task  of  ooUeeting,  and  vatk 
periodical  payments  in  respect  thereof  to  the  stsla 
'i'tiey  were  chilled  by  the  general  name  of  TsAiroi, 
wbiis  the  htnners  of  any  narticuUr  tax  wcxe  cdM 
elmoTwwat,  mwr^Kvcrokiyoi^  &c, as  tho  ease  mtfhc 
lie.  The  duties  were  let  by  auction  to  the  hi^-:.'-! 
bidder.  Companies  often  took  them  in  the  asae 
of  one  parson,  wbo  was  called  4px«^W>  or  «vka^ 
S(tXi)<i,  and  «as  tlieir  re|iiesrnt;itt> c  to  the  state. 
Sureties  were  required  of  the  fiumer  for  the  psy> 
ment  of  bia  dnao.  Tbe  office  was  fn>qu<  ntiy  and*- 
taken  by  resident  aliens  citi/eno  nat  likuti;  it,  oo 
aocouat  of  the  vexatious  proceedings  to  whick  U 
often  led.   Tbe  finowr  waa  antad  with  ceaii* 

denible  power!!;  he  carried  with  !:ini  b:»  !  r.i  i:*, 
searched  for  contraband  or  unctifitonied  goud% 
waldMd  lha  httbow,  mcltets  ud  olber  phcii  l» 
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pr4»Tent  HBtiggUng,  or  unlswIVil  ind  cUmdMttne 

sulfi ;  bntiight  a  <^affij  or  oifiiT  local  process 
againtt  tboite  whom  be  tusp«cted  of  defnutUog  tbe 
ftwnM;  «r  evm  mU»4  their  ptnon*  on  mnim  oe> 
c.isioiis,  and  took  them  bt  f  i  i  the  mairisfnite.  To 
eoAble  bim  to  perform  theie  dutiei,  he  was  ex- 
craptod  fran  military  servio&  Colketon  (iMkayth) 
V(»re  sometimes  employpd  by  the  farmers  ;  but 
Drei^uenUy  the  farmer  and  the  collector  were  the 
wme  perMk  (BSckb,  FM.  Eoom,  ^  Atkm$,  p. 
ZVi,  Ac,  -id  ed.) 

The  taxes  were  let  by  the  Commisitioners,  ting 
andcr  the  Mtboritjr  of  the  Senate.  [Polstab.] 
Tbc  payments  ( ifa-rafuXal  Tf'Aoi'*)  wore  mnde  by 
the  fanner  on  aLuUhI  I'r)  uuicias  in  the  Senate- 
hottio.  ThoM  was  luually  one  paynont  made  to 
advance,  irpo»faTo€oAij,  and  one  or  more  afterwards, 
called  WfMiTKariSKrifta.  Upon  uiiy  clelaiilt  of  pay- 
Bent,  the  fimner  becamo  dn/xor,  if  a  citizen,  and 
he  was  liable  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  upon  an  information  Uid  against  him. 
If  the  debt  was  not  paid  by  the  expiration  of  the 
ninth  Prytaueia,  it  was  doubled  ;  and  if  OOt  tiien 
paid,  his  property  beeama*  foHeiled  to  tba  atate, 
and  proceedings  to  coniiftcation  might  be  taken 
forthwith.  Upon  this  tubjoct  Iho  laadoc  •bouid 
coiMilt  the  tpeeeh  of  DemoithMMn  against  Thno- 
cmtes.  (Srhttmaniii  AiO.  Jmr»  ptdd,  Gr.  p. 
;il7.)  IC.B.K.] 

TELOS  (Tf'Aos),  a  tax.  The  taxei  io^Mied  bjr 
the  Athenians  and  collected  n'.  1  M:iir>  were  either  or- 
dinary or  extraordinarjr.  The  furmer  coustituted  a 
ivgular  or  paraiaa«Bt  lonrea  of  inoMM ;  tlie  latter 
were  only  raised  in  time  of  war  or  other  pmcr- 
gency.  The  ordinary  taxes  were  laid  mostly  upon 
propertjh  and  upon  citizens  indifteOp  in  the  »ape 
of  toll  or  customs  ;  th  il  'i  ilie  rewticnt  nlicns  paid 
a  poll-tax^  called  /tiToiKiov,  for  the  liberty  of  re- 
siding at  Athens  under  protection  of  the  state. 
[MrroKn.]  As  to  the  ctistoms  and  harbour  dues, 
see  I'a.vTiu  uhTB.  An  exci»e  was  paid  on  all  mk-i 
in  tba  marlcott  called  iwtevia^  though  ««  know  not 
what  the  amount  T\'a«.  (Ilarpoc.  j.  t?. 'Eirwi  i'a.) 
Anil  a  <iiity  was  iiiipo>,<;d  on  alieus  for  peruiissiua 
to  6eil  their  goods  there.  Sbve-owners  paid  a 
duty  of  three  obois  for  every  slave  they  kept  ;  and 
slaves  who  had  been  emancipated  paid  the  same. 
Tbit  was  a  very  productive  tax  before  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Deceleia  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Xe- 
noph.  de  Veditj.  iv.  25.)  There  was  also  a  ttopviK^v 
T<Aot,  and  some  others  of  minor  import-ince,  as  to 
which  tho  reader  is  referred  to  Duckh  {PuLLJCam, 
Atietis,  p.  333,  2d  ed.).  The  joMioe  fee« 
(Opwroi-fro,  VlapduTTaaii,  &.c. )  were  a  lucrative  tax 
in  time  of  peace.  (Thucyd.  vL  91  j  Bociih,  Jd.  p. 
S45,  inc.) 

The  exlraordiiiarj-  tixes  were  the  property  tix 
(««fffopd),  and  the  compulsory  lenricea  called  At t- 
Totyrybu.  Some  of  tiieie  hat  were  regular,  and 

recurred  annually  ;  the  most  important,  the  Tpirj- 
p«fX^  was  a  wa^senrice,  aud  perf  ormed  as  ocGa»ton 
reqdrcHl   Aa  then  wnricM  weie  all  performed, 

wholly  or  partly,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  ux.  [Eih- 
raoRa;  Lbitoviiom  ;  Tribrarcuia.] 

The  tribute  {<p6pot )  p;iid  by  the  allied  states  to 
the  Athenians  formed,  in  the  {!ouri<>hing  period  of 
tbo  re|niblic^  a  regular  and  most  iinportant  source 
nf  r  venne.  In  B.  C.  4l."i  Allieniaiis  sub- 
stituied  for  the  tribute  a  duty  ot  bve  ^r  cent. 

(«iK«JT4)  Oft  ill  connoditiat  tiporlid  or  imported 


by  the  subject  states,  thinking  to  raise  by  this 
means  a  larger  ineooa  than  1^  direct  taaatitin. 

AdntTof  ten  percent,  (ifxdrv)  on  mercban* 
dise  passing  into  and  from  the  Koxine  S'M  w;i3 
established  for  a  time  by  Alcibiadtis  and  other 
Athenian  gencnli.   f  Dwumak}   This  may  he 

ref:arde<l  aa  an  isotated  case.  In  general,  where 
S#<carat  are  mentioned  among  the  (ireeks,  they 
denote  the  tithea  of  land ;  meb  aa  the  F»rNan 
Satraps  collected  from  conquered  countries,  or  such 
as  tyrants  exacted  of  their  subjects  for  the  use  of 
land  held  under  them  aalordi  of  the  whole  country. 
Fur  instance,  Peisistiatus  took  a  tithe  of  this  kind, 
which  was  reduced  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth. 
The  state  of  Athens  held  the  tithe  of  some  lands  $ 
other  tithes  were  assigned  to  the  teni|>le<i  or  service 
of  the  Qods,  having  been  dedicated  by  pious  indi- 
vidtuiU,  or  by  reason  of  some  conquest  or  vow, 
such  as  that  recorded  by  lierodotus  (viL  132). 

Other  sources  of  revenue  were  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  their  mines  and  public  lande, 
finoia  and  eoufiscatiooa  The  public  demesne  binds, 
whether  pasture  or  arable,  houses  or  other  buildings, 
were  ufcually  lei  by  auction  to  private  persons. 
The  conditions  of  the  lease  were  engmvao  on  stone. 
The  lent  was  payable  by  PrytoneMs.  If  net  paid 
nt  the  stipuhtted  time,  the  lessee,  if  a  citiz"ii,  be- 
came iriftot,  and  iubject  to  the  some  contequeoors 
aa  any  other  tlate  debtor.  Aa  to  fines  and  eonfio- 

catiiins  see  TlMSMA. 

These  various  sources  of  revenue  produced,  ao* 
cording  to  Aristopha»ea»  an  annual  meone  of  two 
thousand  talents  in  the  most  f^ourishintj  period  of  tlie 
Atlieuian  empire.  (^Vjti.  btiU.)  See  the  calcida- 
tions  of  Bdckn,  Id.  p.  433.  &c. 

Tt\tiy  signifies  **  to  settle,  complete,  or  perfect," 
and  hence  **  to  settle  an  account,"  and  generally 
^  to  pay.*'  TbuaTlAas  comes  to  mean  any  pay- 
ment in  tlie  nature  of  a  Uix  or  diity.  The  words 
aru  conni'cied  with  zahleu  in  Qernum,  and  the  old 
sense  o(  tidg  in  Knglish,  and  the  modem  word  lott, 
(Arnold,  >id  Tl'ii".  i  )  Thniich  T«Aor  may 
signify  any  paymeut  m  lue  luiture  of  a  tax  ur 
duty,  it  is  nuno  ooanaonly  used  of  tho  ordinary 
taxes,  OS  customs,  &c  T<Ao>,  rtXttv  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  property-tax,  in  the  sense  of  being 
rated  in  a  ctrtain  pruportion^  or,  which  is  the  aamo 
thing,  bdimgi^f  to  a  fofHaUiir  eiaa  of  rate^fM 
Thus  «ir«d>s  or  fnwdr  reXtw',  or  ctt  lairatB 
TfActc,  means,  to  belong  to  the  class  of  knights. 
And  the  same  ezpresiioo  is  used  metaphorically, 
without  any  immediate  refennce  to  the  pymcnt 

of  a  tii-t.  Thus  *ls  d[i5f>as  TtXtly,  ia  to  be  cbssed 
among  adults.    So  *s  BontnuCt  7t\i<ay,  Herod,  vi. 

si^nitieH  the  right  of  being  taxed 
on  the  Bjime  footing,  and  having  other  privilegt's, 
the  same  as  the  citizens;  a  right  sometimes  granted 
to  resident  aOoBS.  [MbtosclJ  *ArlA««a  signifies 
;in  exemption  from  taxes,  or  other  duties  and 
services;  an  honour  very  rurely  granted  by  the 
AtbeniaMi  [Atblbia.]  As  to  the  fimnung  of 
the  taxes,  see  Txlonbs.  For  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  subject,  see  Schumann,  AttL  Jue.  ptUd.  Gr» 
p.  314,  ^c.  [C.  R.  K.) 

TK'MrXn^  (rei^frriT).  Ti  pif»ce  of  land  cut  or 
markea  oli  irom  oitier  iand.  i'lie  name  was  parti- 
cularly applied  to  a  piece  of  land  cutoff  from  the 
public  land  and  approprin; '  i  tn  the  support  of  a 
king  in  tho  heroic  age  (iium.  JL  \i.  l!^3,  vii.  313, 

XX.  184,  (ML  tL  893,  Jd.  183),  and  likawisa  t»  a 
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fiew  «f  hud,  cutoflT  frotn  Met.  and  dedi- 

cated to  «  fod.  Ill  Attica,  there  appear*  tn  hnvc 
lieen  a  coosideniblti  quantity  of  tuch  tacred  laiid« 
(tc^ici^),  which  were  let  out  by  lha  alMte  to  fiirm  ; 
and  tiie  incoine  ariaing  from  them  wai  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  templet,  and  the  maintenance 
of  public  worahip.  (Xen.  Vectuf.iy.  \  9  ;  Harpociat. 
s.  V.  dwd  Mtaettnirmi  fiockh,  FtdfL  Kosm.  i^AtkM, 
p.  -.m,  2d  ed.) 

TKMO.    [ARATni  M  ;  Cukri  s  ] 

TEMPLUM  it  the  wm«  word  a«  the  Greek 
tift^rot,  from  WjKPif  to  eat  «C  for  i/^mpitm,  ac- 
Conlinc  to  S'Tviu«  (ml  Am.  i.  ii6\  wa*  any  pl.icL' 
V.  Inch  was  cticumacribed  and  aeparated  by  the  au* 
gnn  from  the  nal  af  dia  land  by  a  cMlaw  a^Mnn 
formula.  The  technical  terms  for  this  act  of  thf 
augurt  are  Uberart  and  ^uri^  and  hence  a  tempi  um 
itaelf  it  a  iaem  Uhralm  el  eflhtuL  A  phm  thos 
a4't  njinrt  ^n^^l'.'.^ll  liv  llu'  iii;:ntrs  was  always 

iutendrU  to  aerve  leligioua  purpoaet,  but  chiefly  for 
lakiiif  tha  oH^wia.  {*^  Tmfbm  kam  mgmU  wtt 
a'ruftu a  cxntMt  tj'iiliusff  un  cituepiv  fMltif  /imitm,*' 
Varro,  d«  Lii^.  LaL  w.  p.  Hi,  Dip.)  When  Varro 
(4$  Lb^,  ttaLr,^  65,  Bip.)  taya  HiatalgaMe/ 
Jii'm  waa always  ontaide  the  city,  we  nri«t  rr-m-mbor 
that  this  only  meant  outaidc  the  pomocrmm^  for 
tha  whole  apaet  ineladed  within  the  pomoerium 
vms  it»clf  a  ttwtplum^  i.  e.  a  place  in  which  auspicM 
ciiuld  be  taken  (PomobkiumJ  ;  but  when  they 
were  to  ba  taken  in  aiqr  pbca  autaide  the  pomoe- 
rium,  it  waa  alwaya  ne<r<^s«ary  for  auch  a  place 
to  be  tirat  circumscribed  and  aanctified  by  the 
•agar  (Ubemrt  et  e/Tun).  The  fhaa  in  the  hearent 
within  which  the  obaervationi  were  to  be  made 
waa  likewiae  called  Umplum,  a*  it  waa  marked  out 
and  aeparated  from  the  reat  by  the  AtatT  of  the 
aogor.  When  the  augar  had  defined  the  tempttim 
within  whidi  he  intended  to  make  hit  obaenra- 
tiont,  he  fixed  hia  tent  in  it  {htlternaeulum  A//<rr), 
and  thia  tent  wat  likewite  called  ltii^/i»m,  or  mora 
aecoTHtely,  tentpimn  wAmm*  To  thit  wramt  fsia* 
jiluin  we  must  refer  what  Servius  ((i-/ Jrii.  iv.  200) 
and  Fettut  {ju  c  nunora  tem/tia)  state,  that  a  tern' 
fimm  waa  eadeaejl  with  phuikt,  curtains,  &c.,  at- 
tached to  po«ta  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  that  it 
had  only  one  door  {€jntu$).  The  phux  cho««o  for 
n  Impkm  wai  fenenlly  an  anlnenee,  and  in  the 
city  it  w»3  the  arr,  w  li.  i<  the  fixing  of  a  tent  does 
poi  appear  to  have  been  uetesaary,  because  here  a 
phase  called  m^mraemlmm  waa  anee  for  all  eonae- 
crated  for  this  purpoae,  (Paul  Diac.  r.  Afu/uni- 
culnmi  couip.  Lir.  i.  18,  iv.  18  ;  Cic.  dc  iJff,  iiL 

fieftidet  this  meaning  of  the  word  l^mfJum  in 
the  language  ot  the  angun,  it  aUo  had  that  of  a 
tampla  in  tha  aeamoQ  aeeeptition.    In  this  case 

too,  however,  the  wrrr-d  precinct  witliin  which  a 
temple  was  biiilL,  »n4  always  a  lucua  liLeralm 
tl  ejfflUui  by  the  augurs,  that  is,  a  iemplum  or  a 
famum  (Lir,  x.  37  ;  Varro,  de  Lmff.  Lai.  v.  p.  C-i, 
Bip.)  ;  the  consecration  was  completed  by  tlie 
pontiffs,  and  not  until  inauguration  and  con  ora- 
tion had  taken  place,  could  mern  b<'  performed  or 
meetings  of  the  aenate  be  held  in  it.  (Serv.  ad  Am. 
i.  446.)  It  waa  neceaaary  then  for  a  temple  to  be 
taoctioned  by  the  goda,  whoee  will  waa  aacertained 
by  the  augurn,  and  to  be  eoMeerated  or  dedicated  by 
tlie  will  of  man  ( the  pontiffii).  Where  the  aanctiou 
of  the  goda  had  not  been  obtaioed,  and  where  the 
anaia  act  af  wan  had  conieantlid  a  plaee  la  tha 
gadi^  waA.  n  jiaoa  iraa  aafy  ft  manmt  aaflmfina^ 
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or  tatenum.  [^xckxkxvu  ;  SACKLttni.]  Vaiaa 
(ap.  GelL  xir.  7-  §  7)  justly  considers  the  ceremony 
,  peiformed  by  the  augurs  us  ef«ential  to  i  temple, 
;  at  the  contecration  by  the  pentifia  took  place  alao 
in  other  tanetaariea  which  were  not  templa,  but 
meia  taero  ar  aedet  tacrae.  Thua  the  sanctuary 
of  Vesta  waa  not  a  templmm  bat  an  anif*  tacrm, 
and  tha  vaiiom  anriae  (Uottilia,  P<mpeta,  Johaj 
required  to  be  nada  tuitfla  hj  sogBra  befeie 
senatiisconsulta  could  be  made  in  them.     In  what 

difficult  ta  daelda,  and  neither  theandent  ner  «»• 

dem  writers  agree  in  their  defiiii  ions.  ?•  tiie 
cienti  beUeredi  that  detubrum  waa  oiiginallj  the 
name  given  to  a  place  bafbra  ar  at  the  eatfaaee  ef 
a  temple,  which  contained  a  font  or  a  ve4.v?I  with 
water,  by  which  peraoni,  before  entering  the  temple, 
peribnnod  a  aynbelie  parificatioa  (Serr.  td  Am, 
iv.  5C,  ii.  2*2a  ;  Com.  Fronto,  quoted  by  Daci-  r  '  H 
FesU  «.  n.  Deiulrfum ) ;  others  state  that  ddmbnm 
waa  originally  the  name  for  a  woodaM  tepnaeeta- 
tioa  of  a  ^oA  ({(^wor),  which  derived  its  name 
from  librum  (the  bark  of  a  tree),  which  waa  takea 
off  (Jelibrare)  before  the  tree  waa  werirad  iate 
an  image  of  the  god,  and  that  hence  <Maf,mn  w  t» 
applied  to  the  pinre  where  thi§  image  wa»  et'ti.Urd. 
(Peat.  JL  r.  iM/uftrnm  ;  Mas«ur.  Sab.  ap.  Srrr. 
a/I  A  en.  ii.  2-25.)  Hartung  {Dw  lid.  d.  L 
p.  143,  &.C.)  derives  the  ward  dt-iuLritm  Iroaa  iJ*rr 
(anciently  /ii&rr),  and  thinka  that  it  ongiinlty 
meant  a  lucut  fift^ntins,  or  a  pl.ice  separated  bv  iS? 
augur  from  tiie  profane  l^d,  iu  which  »u  ittuige  ot 
a  god  might  be  erected,  and  sacred  ritca  be  pa** 
formed.  A  delubrum  would  therefore  be  a  sanctuary, 
whote  chief  characteristic  waa  ita  being  separated 
from  the  profane  land,  fiat  nothing  certain  can  be 
aaid  on  the  aabjeet.  (Compw  Itfacrob.  SaL  iiL  4.) 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  ahall  pro* 
ceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ancient  tem|^e«, 
their  pioperty,  aiwi  their  minitteta,  both  in  Oteeae 
and  Rene.   We  nratt,  however,  ntrt  oar  teadeit 

for  a  more  det,ailed  description  of  the  architfctunj 

atructure  of  ancient  templet  to  other  wockt,  tach  ai 
Stieglitx,  AreiiMo^  dtt  Bamhmwtt  and  otben. 

esiH'ciallv  as  tlie  structure  of  the  ten i ides  viuied 

•  •  • 

according  to  the  divinitiet  to  whom  they  weit 
dedieated,  and  other  divmnslaneea. 

T< 'i-ji'-.  ill  Cn,.-,'  -  Trir.ples  app<'.\r  to  have 
exiHtt^  m  (jire«€«  from  the  cauiiett  time^  Thcj 
were  aeparaled  froaa  the  prafima  land  anwnd  daw 
[rixas  ^9nKa%,»T  rii  $iir!\a),  beciut*  every"-* 
was  allowed  to  walk  in  the  latter.  (SkhoL  adSopL. 
CM.  Col.  10.)  Hue  aepantien  waa  in  eariy  thaet 
indicated  by  very  simple  fnean&,  such  as  a  string  or 
a  rope.  (Paua.  Tiii.  1 0.  §  2.)  Subaeqaentiy,  hov- 
ever,  tliey  were  tanannded  by  more  efficient  fencea, 
or  even  by  a  wall  (J^'W'nf,  wtpl€o\or,  Herod,  vi, 
134  ;  Pollux,  i.  10;  I'aus.  passim),  the  entrance 
to  which  was  deeomted,  at  anrhiteatua  ndvaneed, 
with  mngnificent  Propylaea  [ Prupvi. ak * ],  The 
whole  e^^iace  enclosed  m  such  a  wt^piSo  Kos  wm  caited 
T^M«KOT,  or  sometimes  fcptiy  (Herod,  ix.  36,  ri  IS, 
with  Valckenaer**  note  ;  Thucyd.  v.  18)  ;  and  con- 
tained, besides  the  tLinple  il!>e!f,  otL«^  sacmi 
buildings,  and  sacred  ground  planted  with  gioira, 
Jtc.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  aacred  eiu  !o«nre 
no  dead  were  g«rnernlly  jdlowed  to  be  burM-d, 
though  there  were  tome  aacapltona  to  this  ra\ 
and  wo  have  inttanoet  of  peraons  being  buried  io 
ar  at  leaat  near  certain  tmplea.  The  religioai 
lawa  of  lha  idaod  af  Data  did  aot  aUaar 
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enrp»e4  to  be  buried  within  the  whole  extent  of 
the  island  (Thucyd.  iii.  104  :  comj^  Uerod.  L  64), 
and  when  this  law  had  been  vtoUttsd,  ft  put  of  the 
iiJand  was  fint  purified  hy  PetgtstratTis,  aud  stihse- 
queutly  the  whole  ibkud  by  the  Athenian  peopio. 

The  temple  itMlf  was  called  Dwit,  and  at  iu  en- 
trance fonts  (irtfJt^pai  T-^pia)  were  general!}' placed, 
thai  tliO!>e  who  entered  the  sanctuary  to  pray  or  to 
offer  sacrifices  might  first  purify  themselves.  (Pol- 
lux, i.  lU  ;  Her<nt.  i.  51.)  In  tho  earlii-*,!  times 
the  Ciri«ek  It'Uiplt'*  were  either  parliy  or  wholly 
made  of  wood  (Paus.  t.  20.  §  3  ;  16.  f  1,  TUi.  10. 
$2),  and  the  simplest  of  all  appertr  to  hare  been 
the  ariicoL,  which  were  probably  iiuihing  but  hollow 
tt^t  in  which  the  ima^e  of  a  god  or  a  hero  was 
placed  as  in  a  niche  (Hesiod.  Fnu/m,  54,  ed.  Qiitt- 
iiug  ;  Schol.  ad  Supk.  TraA.  1 1U9  );  for  a  temple 
was  originally  not  intended  as  a  receptacle  for  wor- 
tbipperii  but  aimply  as  an  habitatioa  for  tb*  daity* 
TIm  act  of  conMcmtion,  by  wbich  »  tempio  wai 
dedicated  to  a  god,  w  m  called  ISpvaa.  The  ih;i- 
lactMr  of  the  early  Greek  temples  wa«  dark  and 
Bjateriottt,  for  they  had  no  windowi,  and  they 
received  V.giil  thruu'^h  the  door,  which  was  very 
large,  or  from  lamps  burning  in  theto.  Vitnivius 
(iv.  5)  state*  tliat  tha  antfanoa  of  Oiaek  lamptes 

was  alw.iyn  to\v;irdii  tlie  went,  lull  iiiD^t   of  the 

temples  still  extant  in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Siciljr 
bave  their  entrance  toward*  the  easL  ArehHectiire^ 

however,  in  the  cuUblruction  of  ningnificent  templet, 
umdit  great  progress  even  at  an  earlier  time  than 
either  pdntmg  or  ttatiiary,  and  loog  befora  the 
Persian  wart  we  hear  of  temples  of  extraordinary 
grandeur  and  beauty.  All  temples  were  built 
either  in  an  oblong  or  round  form,  and  were  mostly 
n-lfvrned  n  iih  coluiniift.  Thoise  of  un  oLlong  fi>riii 
had  culuuiiit  tjiilier  in  the  front  alune,  in  the  fure 
and  baek  frouta,  or  on  all  the  fuur  KiJeti  Kb- 
spfCtiny  l>i«*  riri;.'inal  ui.e  of  tlieso  [.uirticoes  see 
PuiiTici  h,  i  iie  I'la&kiiicaUou  of  ieti4)ie&,  according 
to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  their  columns, 
will  be  described  presently.  Tho  friezes  and  me- 
topes were  adorned  with  various  sculptures,  and  no 
expense  was  sji.ired  in  embell)i>hiii}{  the  nLikieu  of 
the  foda*  The  light  wiiicii  was  formerly  let  iu  at 
the  door,  wu  now  fri  iimnuy  let  in  firatn  above 
through  an  op^nini^  iu  the  middle,  wh'xh  was 
called  9wtu6poff  and  a  temple  thus  constructed  was 
eailed  HrnBpas.  ( Vitrnv.  L  a)  Many  of  the  great 
temples  consisted  of  three  parts :  1.  the  irpo»«ut  or 
wpMi^Mt,  the  vestibule ;  2.  the  eelia  (Muif,  ei|Kos ) ; 
and  8.  the  dmeO^Se^t.  The  eelfa  waa  the  meet 
important  p.'irt,  as  it  was,  properly  t^jteaking,  llie 
temple,  or  the  habitation  of  the  deity  whose  statue 
It  eootaiiMd.  In  one  and  the  tame  oelhi  th«« 
were  sometimes  the  statues  of  two  or  more  divini- 
tiea,  as  in  the  Krechthetun  at  Athens  the  statues  uf 
Peaeidon,  Uephaett«%  and  Butas.  The  atatne* 
a'way*  faced  the  entrance,  which  wa*  in  tho  centre 
ot  the jDrM^yo),  or  ftmit ^alica.  The  pWe  where  the 
•tttae  atood  was  called  «Sot,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  bolnttrade  or  ruilin^'s  {txpia,  i,>vuaTa,  Paus.  t.  11. 
§2)  SoMi(>  tem(>li;«  alkO  hud  moru  than  one  cella,  in 
which  case  tiie  one  was  generally  behind  the  other,  as 
in  the  temple  fif  Athena  Poliak  at  Athens.  In  tem- 
ples wherti  oracles  weregiveu,  ur  vvhere  the  worship 
was  connected  with  mysteries,  the  cella  was  called 
iSvTov,  fiiyapoK  or  oWrropoK,  and  to  it  only  the 

Jiriests  and  the  initiated  had  access.  (Pollux,  i.  9  ; 
*attSi  ix.  8.  §  1,  viii.  62  ;  37.  §  A  ;  Herod,  viii. 
43,  ix.  66 ;  Pkt.  Nmm,  13  s  Caafc     itdU  Clw. 
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ill  1 05.)  In  some  cases  the  celU  was  not  accee* 
■ible  to  any  human  being,  and  Yarioua  stoiiae  were 
rehtted  of  the  eafaunitice  that  had  befidlen  perMna 

who  had  ventured  to  cross  the  threshold.  (Pans, 
viii.  52.  i  3 :  10.  i  2  i  SB.  |  2  ;  Soph.  Oed.  CU. 
37.)  The  ^iff^eiief  waa  a  eharaber  which  had 
its  entrance  iti  the  bsick  front  of  a  temple,  and  oerved 
at  a  place  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
were  kept,  and  thut  anpplied  the  plaee  of  the 
difcravpoi  wliifh  were  attached  to  some  temples. 
(Compare  Miiller,  ArchiiU.  d.  A'<u'W,  §  2iiH  ; 
Stieglita.  Arck'ddl.  drr  Batdmngt^  vol.  ii.  $  1  ; 
Hirt,  Lehr,  drr  l.rbUude,  {  I  ;  fiQsUl,  ud  Catf, 
/tucript.  pp.  'JG4,  \c.) 

We  vow  pniceed  to  describe  the  classification 
of  temples,  both  Ureek  and  IlDman,  the  latter  Wing 
chiefly  imitated  from  the  foriiRT.  They  weru  either 
quadrangular  or  circular. 

(^mulmni/ular  TemjJcM  were  described  by  the 
fcUowing  terms,  according  to  the  number  and  ar« 
rangcment  of  the  columns  on  the  fronts  and  sides. 

1.  'ArrwAei,  osljf/t^  without  anr  columns.  (Leo-  . 
ntdaa  Temtt  £i  Bnntdc,  Amd,  rm.  i.  p.  1^87  ;  PKa. 

//.  ^■.  vx^iv.  R.) 

2.  't'V  napae^wn^  iu  on/ts,  with  two  columns  in 
front  balwaao  the  aataa.  (Pbid.  CM.  vi  1.) 

3.  UpdmvKM,  pm^f  with  fbor  colonuu  la 
front. 

4.  *A/i^nrpleTii^,   omjthiprotiyle^  with  fimr 
columns  at  each  end. 

5.  n«p/irTcpoi  or  dfu^ittf  (Soph.  Ant. 
ptr^itfrttlt  with  eolannia  at  each  and  and  aleog 

eacfi 

6.  Atyrrtpos^dipterul,  witli  two  ranges  of  column* 
(irrspd)  all  round,  the  one  within  the  other. 

7.  WfvSoilirrtpor.  pst  H'ltH/l/il'  rut,  with  one  rattga 
only,  but  ut  tilt'  feuiue  dis>Liuce  fium  thu  walls  of 
the  oeUa  as  the  outer  range  of  a  9twT*pot. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  sort  of  sham  invented 
by  the  iloman  architects,  niunoly  : 

8.  ^tvSoirtplwTtpoty  pteudojieri/iteral  (VitruT.  It. 
7\  where  the  sides  had  only  huli'columns  Ut  the 
angles  three-quarter  columns),  attached  to  the  wails 
of  the  ce//u,  the  object  being  to  have  the  cella  large 
without  enlarging  thn  whole  building,  and  yet  to 
keep  up  fcuuicthing  of  tho  ^ilendour  m  a  pcripteial 
temple. 

Namee  were  also  applied  to  the  temples  as  well 
as  to  the  portiooe*  thenuelvea,  according  to  the 

nuniWr  of  columns  iu  tho  portico  at  either  end 
of  tho  temple )  namely,  TCTpciarvAox,  Uirttttj^^ 
when  there  were  fimr  eolnmne  In  front,  ^deriAot, 

ht'juiti/le,  when   there  weie  uVra-TTuAov,  f-rfu- 

ntjde^  when  Uicre  were  ci^^  itHoarvKot^  d6i.u$tifi«f 
when  there  were  tm.    There  were  never  mora 

than  ten  coliitnnB  in  the  end  portico  of  a  tcnijile  ; 
and  when  there  were  only  two,  they  wero  always 
ananged  in  Uiat  peculiar  form  called  t»  un/ii  (iv 
ira -arrrchri).  The  number  of  columns  in  tiie  end 
porticoes  was  never  uneven,  but  the  number  along 
the  sides  of  a  temple  was  generally  uneven.  The 
number  of  tlie  fcido  columns  \aried:  where  the 
end  portico  was  tetrajityle,  ihery  were  never  any 
columns  at  the  t>ide»^,  except  false  ones,  attached  to 
the  walls,  at  in  the  temple  of  Fortuua  Virilit  at 
liome,  which  has  a  tclfiikiylc  portico,  with  a  column 
behind  each  comer  column,  and  then  fire  fall* 
columns  along  each  side  of  the  eella:  where  it  wa* 
bexasty  le  or  ociastyle,  there  were  generally  1 3  ur  1 7 
columns  at  the  sides, counting  in  the  corner  columns : 
aometime*  a  haxaatyle  teropla  had  only  eleven  «o* 
ill 
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Inmn«  on  t'hi'  kMrs,  TTii*  l.\fct  armnpfnipnt  rp»n!l^ 
(rooi  Um  xnk  Adoptmi  bj  Um  fiLonmu  archiiecu, 
vIm  CMMMed  ly  IlitanolMHibtittn*  (the  tpacee 
t t^Uiiiiii- ),  jjiul  \*1ii>»f  mil*  HUAtu  have 
ti0igg  as  MU9ff  intrTi'f m  mi ttr/'ff'tf  oifn^  ti€  titit^  ttf 
kaiUm^  m  im  fnmi  t  wetlwr  vnaipki  of  tlw 
ruli-  if  rur:ii«ht'il  t»y  tfif  iilH>vi.-ijn»iit!«ui>."J  It-nijilr 
•f  Fortuzui  Vihii«v  which  tuuiMbiir  colus^M^ia  frunt 

an.'iii<*vtv  "11  l^i*  CKUtr.iry,  rinim«-<l  hy  ci'lumn*. 
■ad  iheu  rule  was  to  have  twwe  as  muutji  oolumu 
tiamfi  II*  mdm  m  m /rmt,  mdvm  esnttng 
the  corner  column*  in  v:^c}\  ca»<'  :  »<anftifn<*«,  how- 
ever, they  foUowed  the  other  role,  a«  m  the  tetu|ile 
ftl  Mjfian,  wfciw  thtM  an  eoloouM  in  freat 
iih-l  *  li  v<Mi  itt  l  ach  iide.  Another  aet  of  terms, 
applied  to  templet  mod  other  Uukiiiws  b«Ttag  por- 
tuoM.  M  well  M  to  th»  pertfeo—  tbemiWee,  wa« 
dcrlv.  J  fftnu  tho  JUtincii  ^»'lwwn  tlio  culumns  ;h 
compared  with  the  lower  diameter*  of  the  coliunu. 
Tb«7  vera  tU  feUewtiif 

tween  the  columna  a  diameter  of  a  column  and 
IntfAaiuMtor. 

wtlBmne  two  diamelen  of  a  column. 
8.  UmiAM,«Mi^tlM  damaam  bttwMi  the 

eoliimn*  tiro  diameters  and  a  quarter,  oxci'pl  in  the 
aMRtre  ol  the  fraul  oiiJ  back  uf  ih«3  buildiiig,  where 
mA  intMeelumniation  {uUercolumMimm)  waa  three 
diam^tcri  ;  called  eustjie,  becauae  it  waa  beat 
adapted  both  for  beauty  and  convenienoa. 

4,  AdtmAM,  dkuljrle^  the  intercolumoMdoo,  ar 
diatanee  botwe^n  the  columiii,  tliri'o  di  iinvters. 

5.  *Aji>ai4>^7uA&t,  urutottjfie^  the  iliaUncea  cxccft- 
aire,  ao  that  it  waa  nec«MMy  la  make  the  epiatyle 
(iniinuKioy^,  or  nrchitmlib  Q0i  of  atOM^  bui  af 
iiuibur.  (  Kj*i>t  vi.ir.M.  J 

Thetir  fivo  kinds  of  intenoImiMtiaB  anillaa* 

The  following  elerationa  and  plana  of  templea 
will  aid  the  reader  in  understanding  the  different 
lenna  deacriptive  of  the  number  and  omingement 
of  the  ctiliiinuA.  They  are  taken  from  the  platea 
to  IIirt*a  GtickuAte  der  Iia$ikm»st ;  and  although, 
for  the  aake  of  greater  deameaa  and  conrenience, 
tliaf  wa  not  all  takaii  tam  actual  buitdinga,  but 
•re  general  repreaentationa  of  each  form,  yet  they 
are  not  merely  imaginary,  for  they  are  founded  on 
a  careful  compariaon  of  *»f**'f  nmaint  villi  ifaa 
dcMfiptiaiii  <Mf  Vitruvius. 

I.  In  Antis. 

An  engraving  of  a  temple  of  tbia  form  has  been 
gtm  ttndar  Amt^i. 

*  The  Uoronn  rule  might  also  be  stated  acotrd- 
big  to  tlic  number  of  oolumna  thua : — twii»  at 
memf  tviMmm$  lAmg  <Aa  mIw  at  iMyHMi^  atd  one 


\      I    t    r     ^   1   1 


m 


Thi^  nlx^ve  enjimvinsi  exhiln'ta  cl«vrly  ih? 
mm  or  protuMm^  or  apaec  enclosed  by  the 
and  the  ude  walb  projecting  beyond  HW  ' 
and  the  eW/a,  will  UiaatoMwarihagaa 
the  enlnmce. 


portico 
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1X1.  Aaoiitfmo«Tvi.K,  Tstrastym. 


VHnvfM  (fii.  1)  my  that  *^  th«  Am/Mpnulyloi 

hnt  priry  part  which  the  Pro*ty{oa  lm«.  arid  more- 
over it  haa  columiu  and  a  pediment  in  the  jtogitcum 
■her  the  Mme  nuaar.**  ThU  ;iotftBiim  (the  Greek 

opitthfxlorntix)  npycnra  to  have  l)ccn  nf  two  kindu  ; 
nther  a  mere  portico  attached  to  the  back  wall  ot  tlie 
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IV.  PxRiPTBajit,  Hkxamtyli^  of  the  Dorie 


n — r 


The  above  plan  ia  that  of  a  Roman  PeripUrot: 
to  repiewnt  the  Oredaa  PeripUrm  two  odmuM 
fihniild  be  added  to  each  lido,  and  the  Irngth  thus 
gained  thrown  into  the  opittkodomm.  In  thie  fona 
then  wen  two  colamna  betwaen  the  oatoe  temi* 
nUiOg  the  pro|ecting  walls  ;  nnd  tKf  thnv<  inter- 
eolnmoiationt  thua  funned  were  fenced  with  marblo 
milinga  {flmki,  Vitonr.  iv.  4),  with  mtm  in  them 

M  M0WB 


giving  acoeM  to  the  frprf—^O  MOwa  hfik» 

lines  in  the  fifpire. 
This  apecies  of  temple  WM  aot  onlr  more  •pleii. 

did  than  the  former,  but  nlso  more  fully  ndnpt^  for 
the  perfomuuice  of  grand  religious  ceremoniea,  aa 
the  continooM  portioa  all  mud  it  wonld  give  theU 
ter  and  panafre  to  n  Inrpe  nnmber  of  peoplo.  Ac- 
cordingly we  And  tliat  several  of  the  most  celebrated 
Greek  temples  are  of  this  form  ;  such  aa  that  of 
Zeii<»  Nemcii*  between  Argos  and  Corinth,  of  Con- 
cord at  Agrigeutum,  of  Theseoa  at  Athen«»  which 

the 
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V.   DirTKRAL   Ulii     I'sKl  I>Ut<irTKHAL.   0«  TA 

■TV LB,  of  the  lanie  wd«r.    To  uve  •(Mice,  the  am 

f'f  xht'  cut  r<'pr»-M-n u  half  cf  lh»- iiip;."r\!  tcui 
}«ie,  ihe  uLiicx  kide  ti<ut  ul  ihe  pkc-udodi^untl. 


0R  H  fS 


Tht  Dijdero*  may  be  oonndered  m  •  /Vr^pfarai, 
iMMwd  in  sice  and  ma^nficeno-  by  the  addition 
of  another  row  of  pilUirt  along  each  tide  ;  the 
aa  a  Peripterrm  with  the  aide  co- 
moved  ontwardi  over  the  space  of  one  cohiran 
Md  intMColamniation,so  aa  to  allow  of  eigbtcolumns 
in  frost.  Vilranua,  who  deKtibet  the  btlar  fint, 
naigni  it*  inrention  to  the  architect  Hermogenea. 
From  the  expenae  of  lach  edifice*,  there  were  na* 
turallj  very  few  ezamplet  of  them.  The  fiar-fuBtd 
tampla  ol  Aitamia  at  £phe«iu,and  that  of  Quirimn 
at  Rmm^  wan  diptanL  That  of  Artemia  at  Mar 
aarfa.ldUb/''  "  "  ^ 


TEMPLI'M. 
VI.  HvrjtBTBikAX,  I>iM.ASTVLs,  of  the  Cm 
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totb 


a,  tlio  atatno  of  the  god  ;  b 
«rib  frMB  tha  ojpiillMdMMM  ;  e, 
ke^at  af  iha  laMplaw 


Every  decaatyle  temple  was  alao  hrpaethial,  M 
there  were  alao  aalaaiyla  aad  avaft  Waa^  lif 

paethral  templet. 

A  qaettion  baa  lately  been  raiaed  whether  tkll 
ever  were  any  hypaeihnil  teinplea.  The  two  si4« 
of  the  queatioD  will  be  foaod  diacn&aed  ia  tli«  tal- 
lowing work* :  Roaa,  JTeaae  Hyft'dlkroitmpil  aMir, 
in  his  Hfilrmika,  pt.  i.  pp^  1—39,  Halle,  184&,4lim 
and  Botticher,  Der  HfpHAralUmpti,  m^'  Grai 
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Vitnivius  is  rtry  difficult,  and  has  heen  differently 
explained.  (Comp.  Stieglitz  and  HirU)  The  UA- 
iMftag  Mignvlng  is  80  constructed  MtooonttiiBa 
repreMntatton  of  the  three  chief  fiDCIIl%  ImI  «r  top* 
poaed,  of  the  Tuscan  templo. 


BMW 


Tbeae  were  the  chief  nomil  finna  of  iimulnin- 
pSat  temriei.  The  Tarktiont  made  upon  them, 
•^tdaUr  Itj  the  union  of  two  or  more  temples  in 
One  building,  were  very  ruimerous.  (See  Hirt, 
atfafliti,  and  the  other  aathoritiaa*)  One  fonn 
imoTM  partieohr  notice,  htaamnch  aa  it  waa 
certainly  Tery  ancient,  ami  some  writers  have 
■apposed  that  it  contained  the  germs  of  all  the 
•Otr  feraia ;  this  ««•  wlml  Vitniviiia  odled  tlM 
Tmvti>.  (Vitnin  It,  7.)  The  pMHfa  of 


The  ahore  plan  b  dirided  hy  the  lines  a,  £,  into 
thrre  portions,  by  completing  each  of  which, we  have 
three  different  plans.  Thus,  if  the  middle  portion 
be  retained  as  it  is,  and  the  part  to  the  right  of  6 
be  made  like  that  to  the  left  of  a,  ve  have  one  of 
the  snppoeed  ferma.  Again,  if  the  middto  ponton 
be  retained,  and  the  two  sides  completed  on  the  Mme 
pbu),  namely,  like  the  portion  to  the  left  of  a,  but 
withont  tlie  piejeetfaif  aideiNA,  and  with  a  raond 
column  in  place  of  the  »qnnrc  pillar  which  termi- 
nates it,  we  have  what  other*  suppose  to  have  lieen 
the  tme  original  form  of  the  Tuscan  temple.  In 
either  case,  the  clianicteristic  feature  is  the  union 
of  three  cdlcw  in  one  temple,  dedicated  to  three 
associated  deities,  the  middle  ce//a,  which  (aa 
shown  in  the  figure)  was  laraer  than  the  other  twe^ 
being  assigned  to  the  chief  of  the  three  diTinitiet ; 
as  in  the  great  trniple  on  the  Oapitol,  the  middle 
eelta  of  which  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the  eeila  on 
the  right  aide  of  the  middle  one  to  If  hienm,  and 
the  remaining  (>■//<»  to  Juno.  lastly,  a  later  varia- 
tion of  the  Tuscan  temple,  in  which  iu  chief  pecu- 
Ittri^  waa  loot,  waa  made  by  retaining  only  the 
■iddle  «aflb^  and  cwrying  a  pariatjlo  of 
4  B  8 
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•lAog  Mck  side  of  it,  M  W|>w»eDted  in  Um  i%bt- 
kaad  dirbion  of  th«  plan  aiid  riermtion. 

Cyctiar  Temp/e*^  properly  «  >  mil.  1.  were  pro- 
Mt  wed  1^  Um  OtmIu  in  carij  umm,  Tti* 
iMnkl  bdldliiKi  af  which  w  baf*  aolkw  wwb 
rither  t/uJi  iir  riK-re  moiuunentnl  p>Iifio.'*.  Sneral 
round  hi'M'"fP  of  thU  kind  an  aMntioned  by 
Paa— Im  ;  MKh  M  tka  Mm  at  AdMM,  in  whicft 
thj-rp  were  wveral  »mall  tilver  ttatuei  ;  wh^re  tha 
yrjtmont  Mchbcad  (Pu*.  i.  6)*  and  when, 
eanliaff  to  P^»lha  (vfiL  IBS)  thoy  alao  hanqwl 
Tben?  wmi  nnother  /A-z^w  at  Epi«l.mnis,  in  the  t»- 
cnd  froTO  of  Atdepioa,  which  he  de«cribea  aa  well 
worth  Mdaf  t  it  waa  haOt  of  white  wuUa,  aiW 
ttic  .l«--i.'n  of  Polji  Ifitu*,  and  ndomcd  on  ih^  inside 
with  Mitttings  bj  Fautiaa.  (Paua.  ii.  27.) 
8ti«itlit>rv«L  a.  M»-  S«,  fel)  VltWTina  (it.  7) 
ho»e\cr  rrco„Mii2«'»  two  rrfrular  forin*  of  diadv 
templce,  to  which  a  third  miut  be  added. 

I.  The  MoNOpmuw  oanaiMad  aT  a  afaiila  drala 
of  column*,  sUviiJing  on  a  pl.itfonn  i  fn'f,u>i<t!),  ihe 
oater  wall  of  which  formed  a  $tj/iuUtU  or  conti- 
•aow  pedeetal  lor  the  oohHana,  and  wuawMted  hy 
•  dome  ;  but  without  any  crlla.  F"r  the  pn'por- 
tione  aea  Vitranaa.  The  remaioa  of  suck  a  temple 
hifa  haoa  taA  al  tha  nba  of  PMaaU. 


TEMPLUM. 

IL  Tha  pBurrKRos  bad  a  ciicdar  eefla 
iwurfaJ  \ff  a  MBgie  perictyle  «f  cal— aa,  Maafag 

on  three  ttpps,  and   tho  *ho]t>  ftunm^unted  hjA 
are  Dfceerred  in  the  ao-caBed 
'arti  «l  BiMt  (aatvaai^  on  29&) 


The  proportioDi  of  the  templea  of  this  form  wm 
cniaAdly  icgnbted.    The  exiating  >p<riia«ni 

aiprw  in  most  partiailars  with  the  n;!'-*.  li  I  <!>-'i»ti 
by  Vitiuvius,  according  to  whom  the  di>urjce  of 
the  wall  of  the  ecUa  from  the  ed^  of  the  fubetrac' 
tion  WM  one-fifth  of  the  whole  diameter  of  the  saV- 
struction  ;  and  consequently  the  diameter  of  iheooii 
(indnding  its  walls)  was  three-fiftha  af  tha  whAs 
thp  iiitvn'al  diameter  of  th'-  c  ''a  wns  eqnal  to  thf 
height  of  the  columns  :  the  height  of  the  dome  ns 
eqiwl  to  a  semi- diameter  af  lha  whab  buildiif: 


and  the  centre  of  the  dome  was  sarmccnted  hy  a 

Cynunid  (or  cone),  tosapport  an  omarafnt  eqial  ia 
eight  to  the  capitala  of  na  columr  ^    i  rorafoO 
discussion  of  the  poM^ga»  aaa  Uiit»  [ekn  d. 
biiudf^  pp.  29,  30.) 

Both  speciea  of  round  templee  ava  BMBtilwl  If 
Scnrius  (ad  Aen.  ix.  408),  who  Mvg  that  th#y  were 
peculiar  to  Veata,  Diana,  Hercules,  and  M««ttry  } 
and  he  diatingaiihca  the  Momt^^terw  by  Uw  I 
- —  dexriptioB   '  '^^  


in*  dexn] 
aaDauwaiL 
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nil 


II L  Another  form,  of  which  we  baT«  the  diief 
example  in  the  Pantheon,  besides  some  smaller 
■pecimens  (see  Hirt,  |  19),  connito  of  n  cirrnlar 
mOm  ■ufMOimted  by  a  dome,  without  a  poristyle, 
Imt  with  an  advanced  portico.  Th<»  folluwini;  eii- 
giaviug  represents  sack  a  temple,  with  a  prostjle 
tettaatyle  portico^  ef  two  slightly  dHfeimt  kindt 
(compare  the  U-ft  nnd  right  sides  of  the  portico  in 
the  plan)  ;  the  niches  are  for  the  statues  of  three 
MMciatcd  deities,  such  as  Apollo,  Diana,  and 
I^atona  ;  nml  thus  this  form  of  temple  may  ho  n- 
ganled,  in  its  religious  design,  as  a  variatiuu  of  the 
•Id  Tumu  iMBplaL 


The  portico  of  such  a  toniplo  nipht  Im 
•^le^  or  eTcn  octast^Ie,  aa  in  the  Pautbeon. 


Respecting  the  more  minute  details  of  tiie  con- 
Btniction  of  temples  of  both  sorts,  which  our  cpaca 
doea  not  permit  lu  to  enter  into,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  woriie  of  Hirt  and  Stiegiits,  as  quoted 
abi'vp  ;  and  lists  and  brief  dt  s^Tiptioiis  of  the  chief 
Greek  and  Roman  temples,  with  referencee  to  the 
weiitt  ftt  whiek  they  are  more  (ally  dcMiibed,  will 

be  found  in  MUlIcr's  Il  iniihnch  der  Arrh'dnlixju'  tier 
Kuiutt  under  the  beads  of  the  respective  periods  in 
the  history  of  tlie  art. 

Beside*  the  terms  which  have  now  been  ex- 
plained, temples  were  desipiiateJ  by  the  names  of 
the  deities  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  as  the 
^O^vnlrt^ol^  or  temple  of  Zi'im  Olymjnus  ;  the  nn^»- 
0«iwV,  or  temple  of  Athena  I'nrthenoa^  &c  ;  and 
sometimes  a  name  was  given  according  to  somo 
peculiar  leatnre  of  the  etmetiire,  in  the  caee  ef 
the  PnrtkenoB  at  A«h«N|  wUeh  ww  «bIM  Htt^ 
fompedon,  htvnm  ite  ftmt  wu  eaetly  IM  bet 
wide. 

Independently  of  the  inuneme  trciRiiM  eon- 

taincij  in  many  of  the  Oreek  temples,  which  were 
either  utensils  or  ornaments,  and  of  the  tithe*  of 
spoils,  &C.  (Herod,  vti.  \S2  ;  Diodor.  zi.  3;  PolyK 
iv,  .'i.'l),  the  property  of  temjjlfs,  from  which  they  de- 
rived a  regular  income,  consisted  of  lands  (xt^^nj), 
either  fields,  postures,  or  forests.  In  Attica  we 
sometimes  find  that  a  demos  is  in  possession  of  the 
estates  of  a  particular  temple :  thus  the  Peiraeens 
possessed  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Theseum : 
m  what  their  right  conaiated  ie  net  known  j  but  of 
wkaterar  kind  it  nay  hare  been,  the  rerennee 
accruing  from  such  property  \vi  re  given  to  the 
temples,  and  aenred  to  defiaj  the  expt^nscs  for 
menfiem,  the  nndntenmoe  ef  the  boildings,  ite. 
For  this  purpose  all  tern  pie- property  was  generally 
let  out  to  farm,  unless  it  was,  by  some  curse  which 
lay  on  it,  prevented  from  being  taken  inte  coltf- 
vation.  (Harpocrat  s.  r.  'Awi  puaBvudrw :  cmnp. 
Isocrat.  Airop.  11.)  The  rent  for  such  sncred 
domains  was,  according  to  Demosthenes  (in 
hulid.  p.  received  by  the  demarch,  probably 

the  demarch  of  the  demos  by  which  the  sacred 
domain  was  occnpied  ;  for  in  other  cases  we  find 
that  the  rents  were  paid  to  the  anthorities  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  temples. 
(Bockh,  Slaaish,  I  p.  327,  &c,  iu  p.  339.)  The 
supreme  control  orer  tli  property  of  templet  be- 
longed to  tfie  popular  assembly.  (Demosth.  In 
\r>,er.  p.  I3n0.) 

Ilespecting  the  persons  entrusted  with  the 
siipenntendenee,  keepn^,  denning,  etc.,  ef  tenplee, 
we  scarcely  poissess  any  information.  [Akditi  i.] 
We  have  mention  of  persons  called  xAciSovxoi, 
K\ffiovx*h  VUfikaMt,  wke  must  hare  been  em- 
ployed as  pnards  nnd  porters  (Aeschyl.  Sn/'/yl. 
-i)4),  although  it  is  not  certain  whether  these 
functions  were  not  performed  by  priests  who  we 
occasionally  called  by  names  derived  from  some 
particular  function.  At  Olympia  ipaiSpimu  were 
appointed  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Phcidias, 
and  had  to  keep  clean  the  statue  of  the  Oljmpiau 
Zeus.    (Pans,  r,  14.  §  .x) 

Temples  nt  liomr.  —  In  the  earliest  limes  there 
appear  to  hare  been  very  few  temples  at  Rome^ 
and  in  many  spots  the  wenhip  of  a  eertnn  dtrinit  j 
had  Wn  estjiblished  from  time  imnemorial,  while 
we  hear  of  the  building  of  a  temple  for  tlie  same 
divinity  at  a  comparatively  hte  period.  Thus  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  to  the  old  Italian  divinity 
Satunms,  on  the  capitoline,  did  not  take  place  till 
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49SiLc.   (Ut.  iL 91 :  Dtonyt.  vL  1 1  Plat  Ml 

\'2.)  In  the  wuru'  nnim'-r  Qmritim  and  M.ir»  liml 
trtnpl^  bttiii  U  tbeot  at  a  Ut«  period.  Jupiter 
aba  had  n«  ttmplB  till  tlw  that  of  Aneat  MarttMi, 

•nd  the  on--  tSh  ii  lnji't  w,-v»  (■•■rt.ilri'ly  very 

niboMt.  (Ihonjt.  ii.  34  ;  Lir.  i  3^)  W«  aiajr 
tb«rafen  Mppoi«  tkiu  tiM  phtn  af  wonkip  amaif 
th*  «arli«at  Hom.iM*  wi  n-  in  m  ut  c.isc*  simple 
altwa  or  laceUa.  The  Kikiuu)  templet  o(  kuar 
tlniM  were  eomtnwted  ta  tho  Omk  Mrla.  TIm 

11      «f;i^  lii-ro,  A«  ill  riri'oof,  the  iniif-r  *|intioii*  |i;ir*. 

of  ihe  u-mpU*  which  cootaiued  the  atatue  or  statues 
of  the  godv  and  an  altar  befeia  oadi  Mataa. 
(VilruT.  ir.  5.)  The  r  vif  wnidi  c  •vi  n-ii  the  t«  11* 
is  called  tmtmd»^  bot  it  was  in  most  cases  not 
wholly  «m>M,  la  oH«r  to  let  Um  liflit  in  {rma 
ab  • .-.  (V,irri\ay>.  Serv.  ad  A'-n.  \.  '.Oi.t  Tin- 
eutrmooe  of  a  IIwimui  tempte  was,  accordui^  to 
Vitmviaa,  if  posMble.  alunsft  towards  tha  ««sl« 

wliich  •!  !••  nt  lirii>-  f.ic.»d  bj  ihe 

iinn«;e  of  the  divmiijr*  so  that  Dersoos  oi^ng 
pmypfi  or  ascrifiees  at  tlM  altar  lonked  towank 

tin-  .1^1  fC  rrp.  Uidor.  XT.  4,  7;  Hviiin.  ilr 
IahuL  p.  153,  ed.  Gck>9.)  If  it  was  not  prao 
tieaUo  to  boiid  a  tanple  in  each  a  posHiow,  it  was 
p!:»c<><l  in  surii  ;i  iiiiiiuiiT  (\.\\.  tin-  ifat-T  prtrt  <>! 
tlie  ciljr  could  he  s>^n  tmm  it  \  and  when  a  temple 
was  arscted  1>7  tbo  side  of  a  atraat  ar  laad,  it 
wau  nl-^Tivo  »•  sitn.il.-  I  tti.it  thnw  who  \)\- 
eouid  look  into  it*  and  offer  their  salutations  to 
tlwddty. 

As  r«*jnr'U  t?ic  jtn^pi  rtr  f>f  temples,  it  is  f>tiit<^ti 
that  ia  eariy  timet  lands  were  assigned  to  each 
tempU^  bal  iaew  lands  wera  prstMbly  intanded  far 
thi-  111  ii;it'-n;iiH  <•  .>f  th>>  |.ri.'-.lH  a'on.-.  [Sa<  frdos.  ] 
The  mictu  puUtoa  were  perfonned  at  the  expt»n»t} 
of  tha  tnaaarr,  and  in  lik«  nanBar  «o  must  snp- 

p'lM'.  l^.it  wlii  n'-v«T  the  ir^iilar  incoinf  of  ii 
temple,  art»iug  from  iees  and  hnes,  was  not  turti- 
cient  to  liaep  a  tnapla  in  tapaitt  tha  tiata  supplied 
the  dfticiwqr*  «ile«  an  iadividnal  valnataond  to 
do  so. 

Tha  saprama  snptrintandanee  «f  the  temples  of 

R  'ui  ',  iiiiil  of  alt  thitiH'?!  ciMinccteJ  with  them, 
beliituied  to  the  coik^e  of  pontiffs.  Thoiie  persons 
who  had  tha  innnadiata  care  of  the  temple*  were 
the  AKnrxn,  IL.  S.]  and  [P.  8»3 

TEMI'OlU  LIS  ACTIO.  [Acxia) 
TB'MPORIS  PKABSCRI'PTIO,  LPaAnciuf>- 

Tio/j 

TKXSAE.  [Thbnsab.] 
TKPlDAaiin.M.    [BALi<Baa,a  190,a.l 

TKHMINA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the 
god  Terminus,  who  presided  over  boundaries.  Hit 
atatue  was  merely  a  stone  or  post  stack  in  the 
gruimd  t  I  (li«iininii»h  between  prnpfrrtio*.  On  llic 
festival  the  two  owners  of  adjacent  oivperty  crowned 
tha  slatna  with  garUnda  and  laised  a  rnda  altar,  en 
which  they  off^  n  tl  up  tome  com,  honeycombs,  and 
wine,  and  sacntiOHl  a  lamb  (Hor.  Epod,  ii.  59)  or 
a  sueking  pig.  They  concluded  with  singing  the 
pmisp^  nf  xhf  ^o(l.  (Ovul.  Fast.  ii.  fj."?!).  <\c.) 
The  public  iestivni  in  hutiour  ul  this  god  was  cele- 
brated at  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  laad  toimirds 
I^iurentum  (A/.  6U'J),  donbileHs  Vn^caTisc  this  was 
originally  the  extent  of  the  lUxniin  territory  in  that 
direction. 

Tfi'«  fp«tt\'!i!  of  the  Temiin.ili.i  was  Cfli'hrated 
a.  d.  V 1 1.  KaL,  Mart.,  or  the  'Jud  of  Fi-hniary  on 
the  day  before  the  Regifugium.  The  T»  riniiuilia 
was  cslebcated  oa  the  hul  da/  of  tha  eld  Roman 


TESSERA. 


F>-brunrv  w.i«  ih- 


las  nasai  ^^a  < 

.-LSt  month  of  ih-  RL  ain  T>ir. 

and  that  when  the  intercalarj-  nwath  Mrfwkiam 
eras  added,  the  last  fisa  dart  of  Fchruarr  wmt 

nil(i>'tl  to  the  int<Tc.il.-iry  ni  <Ti;h,  nsak":  ^  ir:^  -3iC 

of  February  the  last  day  of  the  year.  (Varrn,  L.  L. 
VI.  1 cd»  Itf BUw  {  lilasak  S^t-  i.  H  ^  ^RThsn 

Cic<»rrt  tti  a  lettrr  to  AttiLii*  'vi.  \}  wr*.  J orpi 
teas  UiUrat  a.  d,  V.  Termmaiia  (i.  e.  FeU.  he 
thai  strange  and*  of  deinoif  a  daaik ' 


heiiiif  t"i''i\  lit  Cihci.t       did  not  i.t;-j  v     I's-if.'^r  2»T 

intercalation  had  been  in»^n<M  that  jear.  ICjuuh** 
DAnim,  pp.  1X39.  k  390.  a.  ] 

TERT"NTn*S.    f  As.  p.  141,  a.] 

TK  6dKIiA.<^<i«.TEddE'HULA«Ml  TE:sS£L> 
LA  (Kvfot),  a  square  or  cabe  ;  a  die  ;  a  token. 

The  ti-'  of  *nKi'I  c  uVk'S  of  marl'r,  <-:irt'  so- 
ware,  glass,  pzecioiu  stones,  and  mother  at  p««(i 
for  making  temsllefed  pnitmuita  (j 
laia,  Sni'tin.  Jtd.  46)  is  no  iked 
p.  *Z\  and  FtcTi^Rji,  p.  915. 

The  diee  nsed  in  game*  of  ebanee  f  Aua]  1ml 
the  *;\nie  f.irm.  and  were  c^ninio!  ;y  m.iJe  ol"  ivarr. 
bone,  or  some  dose-gtained  wood,  espectaUjr  pa  ret 
(l»fjjuira  iMsrtff  etifiMSM.  Plin.  H.  M  xeL  II 
».  TIu'v  «rre  i.u'ulf.  r>-(i  on  aX\  the  six  sidei 

like  the  dice  still  in  use  (Uvid.  TrisL  iL47^)  |aad 
in  thb  respect  as  wril  ae  ia  their  fann  tbef  diftosd 
fioiii  th.-  fj/i.  which  are  rft-'n  f}i^li:i^Tn«S>*d  tn>ia 
tesserae  by  classical  writers.  (Geliius,  xviu.  i}j 
VAt,4»Sm.\^.)  ITalua.]  Whilst W tafi «m 

n-^^.\  in  pl'iyiiuj.  only  thr>'e  tes»,-ni?  ■Aen-'  arjcientJr 
employed.  Hence  arose  the  ^vezb,  4  ffU  s^4 
Tf««f  mMsi,  i«.  "flitlier  three  aiaee  er  thiae  ama.* 
mranine,  all  or  none  (P'.il.  /yj.  xii.  '  { f.:.  ;  S<:'i  !. 
Ml  l^'.  ;  Phcrecfates,  p.  4!^,  ed.  Huukei  j  ;  for  ts*i*t 
was  used  to  deneta  tha  aae^  aa  in  the  threw  Ise 
(ci-giK  ital  TtTTofo,  i.  e.  1,  |,4.aB6.  (EnpoHft,  p.  174, 
<h1.  Hunkel ;  Aristoph.  Ra%.  1447  ;  bcboL  ■•  lac) 
Three  siaes  is  mentioned  as  the  high  sat  threw  m 
the  Air.nTietnnnn  of  Aesthyla*  (^-X  As  earlr  *i 
the  time  of  Eusiathius  (as  C*^  i.  1U7)  we  find  that 
the  modem  pncttoe  of  using  two  dice  intend  sf 
thr.'e        \x\.'u  e>ti\bli^hed. 

'1  he  aiKieut*  aomelimes  played  with  dice  vActf- 
rt€oKiv^a  [Talis],  wh««  the  object  was  im^J 
to  ihr.'rt-  the  highest  numbers.  At  oth-rr  t  -ses 
they  ulayed  also  with  two  seu  of  LATftCKciu  or 
dnroghtsmen,  having  fiften  men  on  sndb  Mle. 
The  ho;»rJ  ((i/rYv«  fn^riv',  Plin.  fT.  .V.  xv^tiL '2. 
B.  6  ;  aiveoitUy  (JeUms,  i.  20,  xiv.  1 )  wa*  dinded 
hf  twelve  lines,  so  that  the  game  moat  hawa  baca 
nearly  or  altogether  the  s^ime  with  tric-trac  or 
backgammon.  (Bninck,  ^mu/.  iii.  60;  Ja»»h^a^ 
he,)  PerhapetheJnaAcmsiBwjpIn  ef  tbaBwwi 
wri»  the  same  pime.  [ABACf."*.] 

Objects  of  the  same  materials  itith  dioe,  aad 
either  farmed  like  them  or  of  m  eUeng  ihap^ 
were  tiv»d  tok<  ns  f  >r  different  purposes.  The 
triscra  koejntaiia  waa  the  token*  of  bwHhiI  hospt- 
talitr,  andissyoken  of  under  KoanTnttt.pLl19l»a. 
This  token  wn*  pr  iUnKly  in  m.iiiv  r:«es  of  ear*.VfT> 
ware,  haviug  the  bead  ot  Jupiter  liospiulis stamped 
upon  it.  (PbMt.  Poem.  tr.  I.  S5i  1  87— M-) 
Trf^rtif  frninriii'truif  and  vummTriv  wrrp  XnV.Ht 

givfu  at  cert*uii  times  by  the  Homan  msgistriiees 
to  the  poor,  in  exehangn  far  aHhich  tbev  rreeived  s 
fixed  ainoniit  of  c^rn  or  monev,  ^''=^:-»-r  n.  .^w;-  i^- 
4  2,  AV'  w,  11.)  [Fbum«ktakiak  LaufcvJ  ^m\u 
tokens  were  used  varione  occasi<iM,  ss  they 
arose  in  the  couae  af  evmna.  Far  < 
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ibe  Romans  aent  to  give  the  CariiiiigiiiiaM  their 
•boice  of  peace  or  war,  they  Kctit  tn  o  tesMMM,  one 
Tnarked  with  n  «pcar.  the  other  with  a  CADfCRfS, 
fvque«ting  ihciu  to  take  either  the  one  or  the 
•th*r.   (OeUius,  X.  27.) 

From  the  npplirntion  nf  th'in  term  to  tolcens  of 
\iu iuua  kinds,  it  was  transferred  to  Ute  wvrd  used 
as  ft  token  among  soldiers.  This  wu  the  tetarra 
militarise  the  ciiv^ffnii  of  th  Hr  ^ks.  nefon;  join- 
ing biiltle  it  wai  given  out  and  passed  through  the 
ranks  aa  a  method  by  which  the  soldiers  might  he 
able?  to  diitiiiTuith  friendi  from  foe^.  Thus  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  the  word  was  '"•  Zeus  the  Saviour 
ao4  Yitbtrf^  and  on  a  tubMqoent  engagement  bv 
the  «ime  troops  •*  Zeus  the  Saviour,  Heracles  the 
Leader."  (Xon.  Ann!,,  i.  a.  §  16,  vi.  3.  §  25.)  The 
aoldien  of  Xenxphnii  med  *  vutal  sign  for  the 
•arno  piirpow  when  they  were  encamped  by  night 
'6.  §  iA).  Aeneas  Tacticus  (c.  24) gives  variouo 
directions  necessary  to  bo  olwnrod  respecting  the 
word.  Respecting  the  tesfcm  orwntchword  in  the 
Human  camp,  see  (.'astka,  p.'Jol,  a.        [J.  Y.] 

TKSTA.  (Fktilk.] 

TKSTAMKNTUAf  in  "  mrrtii  nostnc  jiuta 
ODUtcstalio  in  id  soleinniter  t; n  t.i  ia  [w&t  mortem 
noetmm  valeat.''  (L'Ip.  Fraij.  tit.  20  ;  comp.  Ulp. 
Di^.  "JIJ.  tiL  1.  8.  1,  where  he  has  justn  senten- 
tia.*^^  In  this  passage  the  word  Justa  means 
•*  jure  facta,'*  *•  w  icq  aired  by  law."  Tho  word 
Contestatio  is  apparently  used  with  reference  to  the 
OTigin  of  the  term  Testamentum,  which  is  to  Lc  re- 
Inred  to  *'  Testari,"  which  signifies  to  make  a 
STilemn  declaration  of  one's  will."  (jellius  (vj.  li) 
pn>]^rlj  iiinds  fault  with  Senrius  Suipicius  far 
mrwf  that  the  word  it  compoaiided  a  mentis 
contestntinTip.**  The  person  who  made  a  Testa- 
m^tum  was  Testator.  (Sucton.  AVr.  17;  Dig. 
381  tit.  9.  a.  17.) 

In  m"der  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid  Roman  will, 
the  Testator  must  have  tho  Tcstamcntifactio  (Cic. 
«irf^in.TiL  21),  which  term  expresses  tho  legal 
capacity  to  make  a  valid  will :  the  worti  has  also 
another  aixnification.   [HiRBS,  p.  oliU,  b.J  Tho 
tcstamentifnctio  WM  tllO  privilege  only  of  Roman 
citizens  who  -were  pntresiamilias.    The  followin;; 
perMUS  coascqueiiUy  had  not  the  tcstiimt-mifactiu  : 
those  who  were  in  tho  FMottM  or  Manns  of  an- 
other, or  in  Mancipii  cansa,  nn  sons  and  daughters 
wives  In  manu  and  slaves  ;  but  with  respect  to  his 
Castrense  PeotHom  [Patria  PoTBtTAS]  a  filius- 
faniiltas  had  the  privilege  ot  te.4tamentar\'  di.-po- 
sition  :  Latini  Juniaui,  Dediticii :  Peri^rini  could 
not  dispose  of  their  |m|)Oity  aecMding  to  the 
form  of  ft  Roni.m  w  ill :  a  penmn  who  was  dotihtru! 
as  to  bis  status,  as  for  instauco  if  iiis  iiitber  had 
died  abnod  aad  ^  fiut  was  not  ateortained, 
could  not  make  n  testament:  an  ImpiibM  could 
not  dispose  of  bis  property  by  will  even  with  the 
ooniont  of  his  Tutor  ;  when  a  nalo  was  fourteen 
year?  of  ajje,  he  obtained  tho  tcstflmentifactio,  and 
a  female  o!>tainfd  the  power,  subject  to  certiiiu 
notnints,  on  ' i  -  <   npletioti  of  her  twelfth  year: 
muti,  imrdi,  furiosi,  and  prodigi  **  quibus  lege 
bonis  ititerdictum  est"  bad  not  the  tcstamenti- 
fiwtio ;  the  reasons  why  tliese  several  classes  «>: 
persons  had  not  the  testnmentifactio  illustrate  the 
Kotnaii  mode  of  deducing  legal  conclusions  from 
general  principles: — the  Mutus  had  not  the 
TestamentiCnctio,  because  he  could  not  utter  the 
word*  of  Nunaipatio  ;  the  Surd  us,  because  he 
mtd  net  hoar  tho  wotda  of  tho  Bntor  fiuniliae ; 
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the  Furiosus,  Lccau&e  he  Itad  not  inlellectaal  capa- 
city to  declare  his  will  (/rv/un)  about  fcii  ptoperty ; 

and  the  Prodit;us,  beenuse  he  was  under  a  legal 
restraint,  so  that  he  had  no  commercium,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  exercise  the  formal  act  of  tho 
fhmiliae  mtincipatia  (Ulp. /Vf///.  tit  '20.  s.  13; 
Curator;  UipuBKa.)  As  to  the  testament  which 
a  man  has  made  before  bo  booonui  FanoMiii»  mo 
Dig.  28.  tit,  1.  8.  20.  §4. 

Women  had  originally  no  test.imentifactifi,  and 
when  they  did  acfjuire  the  power,  they  could  only 
ctercise  it  w  ith  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor.  Of  course 
a  daughter  in  the  power  of  her  father,  whether  she 
was  nnannicd  or  inarri*-d,  and  a  wife  in  mana 
could  never  make  a  'will.  Tho  rules  therefore  as 
to  a  woman's  ca(mcity  to  make  a  will,  could  appljT 
only  to  unmarried  women  after  the  death  of  tnotr 
father  and  to  widow  s  w  ho  were  rot  in  the  power 
of  a  ftither.    This  subject  requires  explanation. 

Cicero  (T^P^  4)  ohsCTVet  if  a  woman  has  made 
a  will,  and  v'^ver  undcrcrnnc  n  capitis  dimlijutio, 
it  docs  not  aji|K-ar  that  the  Ronorum  Possessio  can 
be  granted  in  pui^uanco  «f  such  will  according  to 
tho  Praetor's  Edict  ;  for  if  it  could,  the  Edict  must 
give  the  PoBsei«in  in  res()ect  of  the  wills  of  6ervi, 
Bxaleit  and  Pueri.'*  Cicero  means  to  iay  that  if 
a  woman  n)ade  a  will  witliont  having  sustained  a 
capitis  dimimsiio,  the  will  could  have  no  effect  at 
all :  and  he  derives  his  argmoent  **  ab  adjunctis," 
for  if  such  a  will  could  have  nnv  f  ^Tect,  then  tho 
wills  of  other  persons,  who  had  not  the  testamenti- 
iactio,  might  be  effectual  so  fiar  as  to  give  tho 
Ronorum  I'ossefslo.  It  is  not  a  logic^il  inference 
from  the  language  of  Cicero  that  a  woman  who 
had  sustained  a  cnpitia  dtmiontio  could  make  a 
will  ;  but  this  is  the  ordinary  meaning  of  .sudi 
lan^uacre  and  it  appears  to  be  his.  Consistently 
with  this,  Ulpian  says  (fVty.t!l  20.  a.  15\  "  wo- 
men after  their  twelith  yenr  mn  make  a  will  with 
the  auctorit.ns  of  a  Tutor,  so  long  as  they  are  in 
tutela  ;  "  and  tlie  comment  of  Bocthius  on  the  pas- 
snire  nf  the  a  .1-  nr'v  =!;n'v=i  r^-.T'  he  understood 
it  in  this  way.  -\  wo;;i.ui  thi  ii  oi.ld  make  a  will 
with  the  anetorilaa  of  her  Tutor  and  not  without. 
Now  if  a  woman  was  in  Tutela  Lcgitinia,  it  might 
be  correctly  ^lid  that  she  could  not  make  a  will  { 
for,  if  she  was  Ingenua,  the  tutela  belonged  of 
right  to  the  Agiiati  and  Gentile!!,  and  if  .she  was  a 
Liberta,  it  belonged  to  the  patruii.  la  these  cases 
a  woman  could  indeed  make  a  valid  will  with  tho 
consent  of  her  Tutores,  but  as  her  Tutores  wen* 
her  heirs  in  case  of  intestacy,  such  consent  would 
tcldoai  bo  given,  and  though  a  woman  under  such 
circumwanres  niii;ht  be  allowed  to  make  a  will,  it 
niiiv  be  aMuuicd  that  it  was  a  circumstance  alto- 
^ther  unusual,  and  thnt  the  rule  as  to  a  woman 
ni  Tutda  I.eifit'ma,  as  above  stated,  might  bo 
laid  d'lVMi  as  generally  true.  Tho  pasvige  of 
Cicero  therefore  does  not  apply  to  the  Tutela 
Legitima,  but  to  something  else.  Since  the  dis> 
covcry  of  the  Institutes  of  Oaius  the  difficulty  haa 
been  cli«nd  iqk*  though  it  had  been  solved  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by  Savigny  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Oaius.  (Beytrag  zur  Gftchidite  d<T 
fA^eAtolMMsCiZeiUchrif^  vol  iii.  p.  32B.) 

A  woman  could  m.ike  a  **  coemptio  fidnciae 
causa,"  in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  make  a  will  ; 
for  **  at  that  time  women  had  not  tiw  power  of 
m.iking  a  will,  except  certain  persons,  unless  they 
made  a  oo-emptio  and  were  remancipated  and 
niiiiiiu»ttt«d ;  bnt  on  tho  itcaauncndation  of  H»- 
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drian  the  senntc  mad*  tlie  crmminy  of  cocmptio 
nntteceMuin'  for  thi«  p«rpo»e.**  (Gaiu*,  llo,  n.) 
Th»  vscmpUm  wu  •ccanfMUiied  wit^  •  capitM 
diminatin,  tmd  ih»  m  what  Cktro  aUode*  to  io  tlM 
pamfcof  thf  Topica.  [M atrimonium  (Roman).] 
A  woman  wboauue  in  manum  viri  bad  tailained  a 
capita  dtnunmtin,  bnt  it  mtitt  not  be  mferred  inn 
this  tbnt  if  tbi-  :'<  <  ;iine  a  widow  she  could  make  a 
wilL  The  Capiu*  diouoaUo  of  Ciceco  mtun  ibat 
thfl  win  mart  be  nade  with  Um  tmtutkm  «f  a 
tutor.  Now  if  the  hu»liand  died,  when  the  wife 
kad  be«n 'm  ■hbo,  and  lie  appoinied  no  tak*  Sat 
W,  ilke  wtt  is  the  Icfitinft  tnlek  of  her  neentt 
a^niAti,  who  would  he  her  own  childrrn  and  ttt]- 
cinidnn,  if  the  had  atty.  the  taSeia  icfitinui  in 
■ttcli  a  caae  wmld  Mcn  ttmtMng  tmnatand,  and 
BccDrdifigly  the  magittratui  wauid  civo  a  tiit^r  to 
the  wotaaa  j  and  turh  a  tutor,  aa  he  had  iio  is- 
l4TBat  in  the  ifw— fi  pmpertr,  emU  net  prevent 
hrr  from  making  a  u  ilL  The  huikiuil  tlliw^t  1  y 
hie  will  gire  the  wiie  a  power  to  cbooae  a  Totof 
(tnleiii  optio),  and  neh  •  Tntar  eoold  nel  lelne 
consent  to  the  woman  niaVin^  a  \vi!l  -,  for  in- 
stead of  the  wowaa  beii^  in  the  potcetaa  of  the 
totor,  be  wae  in  the  pot«etas  of  tlie  weman,  ao  ht 
aa  to  tic  bouixl  t"  a**!-!.!  to  ht-r  t«  .'■tariiL  tit;iry  dis 
botitioiia.  (Campare  Lit.  xxxix.  19  ;  Cic.  pro 
Mfmm.  e.  17  ;  Oidna,  i  150.) 

Tlic  r.i«i'  of  Sniiii    (C'.c.  ml  F<im.  v'i.  ?1)  iri.iy 

be  a  caac  of  a  w(»iuut'«  makii^  a  wiU,  wiUuwt  the 
nnetoriint  ef  n  tnter,  for  it  appcnn  tlwl  *  woman 

(Turpilia)  hnd  di^]>' ;»<-(l  of  (  ropcrty  ly  will,  jiikI 
b<nriits  Stdpiciw  waa  of  opinioa  that  thia  was  not 
n  Talid  will,  be«nnae  tfce  will-maker  had  mc  the 
tc«Uuncntifactio.  There  may  h(>«  t  v«  r  have  bcrn 
Other  reaaooe  whr  the  wiU-makcr  had  not  the 
teetaaeotifiMliQ,  thaa  tike  want  ef  n  eapttii  di> 
niiiutio  (ill  tlift  aenae  ftf  Cic.  Ti-j>.  -0,  and  con- 
acquentljr  the  opinion  of  thoee  critics  who  refer 
the  CMO  nentiened  in  tbia  letter  to  the  principle 
of  till'  Caidtis  diminatio  !«  not  a  ci  rtain  truth. 

The  foUowiofi  refocencca  maj  be  ronaultcd  aa  to 
tliis  natter:  Ck. |n«  Ommm.  25, /fm  0&, 
pro  Mum.  12,  ad  AU,  viL  8  |  lir.  sxxix*  19  ; 
Gaiua,  L  1^  Ac 

t<ibertne  eoold  net  make  a  teatammt  willmit  tfie 

auctoritajt  of  tlirir  jKitroniis,  cxc^'pt  so  fur  i\3  tlii.s 
rule  wxts  altered  bjr  cuactmenta ;  for  thcjr  were  in 
the  l^tima  totda  of  their  pntroBna.  Libeitoe, 
who  hod  a  c<  rtaiii  ninulM.r  of  chil'Ircn,  c:>i;l(l  make 
a  wiU  without  the  auctuntaa  of  their  patron  us. 

(PATKOttVa.) 

T^e  Vi'ft.'il  Vir^'ins  liad  no  tut^^r.  and  yet  tlicv 
oolUd  make  a  Tcatomcnt.  The  Twelve  Tahleans 
leaeed  them  fimn  alt  tutek  hi  hooenn  aeer- 
dotii."    (Cic.  dr  II}:  iii.  10  ;  Gaiua,  i.  U5.) 

In  order  to  constitute  a  vabd  will,  it  waa  necoe- 
aiy  that  n  hem eheuld  betnatltnted,  which  night 
be  done  in  such  terms  a*  follow;  —  Titiiis  li'-rea 
oato^  Titium  hcredcm  ease  jubeo.   [lixau  (Ro< 

UAH.)] 

All  1*1  rsoin!;  wlio  !).■>(?  coninuTciimi  could  be 
hercdea  ;  elavea  also  aud  others  who  were  not  sui 
jnria  eoald  be  made  hcrodei,  hnt  they  eoold  not 
tnke  for  themsclrea.  [HaRBisi ;  Hkrvi  s,  p.  1037.] 
But  there  were  many  daaees  of  persona  who  could 
not  he  heredca ;  Peregrini,  who  had  not  received 
the  cornmrTcium  :  persona  who  were  iniiiorfoctlv 
deacrilini;  .luriatKal  persons  or  univcr»itat«*,  ex- 
ccj.t  hy  their  libcrti,  a  privilege  granted  bv  a 
Senatuacwaultum :  Qoda^  or  the  tcni{»loa  of  G'od% 
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■a  were  exerpted  Inr  a 
snltum  and  Imperial  Coostitatior.'.  » ;<  h  a«  Japitcr 
Taipetaai  ApeUo  Didjmneua,  Man  m  Oatti^ 
Ifinarvm  Iliniiiia,  Herauee  OnditaaM,  aai  oiImb 

enomerated  bj  I'^lpian  (Fra^  tit.  2^  a.  6):  a 
Poatnmnt  nlicnua  oanld  net  be  aade  n  herea»  bx 
he  waeMiineefta  perMon;  itiaadH|Mcd  qrs*. 
tion  whether,  accordin;:  tn  the  old  la'»^.  wnrani 
could  be  made  hetedee ;  but  the 
only  thoee  who  were  wi  jnria,  at  to 
aeema  no  sufficient  reaaon  « hj  they  coaid  oat  be 
aadn  heredea ;  the  capacitj  of  wanan  to  takt 
nndflr  a  win  wna  limited  hf  the  Ln  Vootreu: 
uTiinanricd  p»  rso:ij  nnd  pi-rsons  n  ho  iiad  ro  ell  ^rca 
were  limited  aa  to  their  capacity  to  take  aader  a 
will  bj  the  Papia  Poppnen  Lex.  [Lkx  Jem  CC 
Patia  Popr  vKA. ] 

The  fimt  qacstioo  as  to  the  validity  of  a  »iU 
the  capacity  of  Ute  teetntar:  iSbm  nextfaeetiea to 
ai  to  the  pn3]x  r  obv_naiic«-  of  the  fbnaa  re«;Birp4 
by  Uw,  exc^  in  the  caae  of  aeMieii^  whtb  in 
coiieidewiUuu  ec  their  Htde  aeqmnntnnce  wiA  wtA. 
matters,  wore  allow  Lxi  to  ir.ike  tyrir  .t-ills  as  tlser 
^eaaed  or  aa  they  could."  (aaisa,  ii.  114.)  Tiit 
fcmailc  of  Oaitta  aeeme  to  nrfer  to  tfce 

Aj  to  the  Form  of  wills,  Gaiss  (ii.  101)  a&d 
Ulpian  {Fr«ff.  tit.  zx.)  are  new  the  beet  aathethka 

Originally  thero  x\(>ro  two  tti-kI.-s  cf  rr-vV":  - 
wills ;  far  |Mopfe  made  their  wills  eithcf  at  CaJau 
Cenuth^  which  wcrv  npfMbted  twic»  •  ywfir 
the  makins:  of  wills  ;  or  tht-y  nii^L-  w~h  -.h  jry- 
cMcte,  that  is,  when  they  were  going  to  battle ; 
•a  amy  in  aw>TeBie»t  and  under  anna  faPlwetnttaa 
A  third  mode  of  mnkins;  wHU  w.i5  irtr^drr. 
which  was  eflfected  per  oca  ct  Ubrxtm^  whcaee  the 
Boneef  Tealaaientnn  per  aea  et  libnun.  If  a  ana 

had  neither  made  hi«  will  at  Ca*al:i  Cr«n;;l":a  nor  It 
prodncta,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  deaUi, 
he  weald  naneipaie  {9Huu*pio  dfciftef)  nv  WawlHu 
that  is,  hia  Patrinioiiium  t.>  a  fr't-nd  an  l  wntli  i. '! 
him  what  he  wished  to  be  giren  to  each  ato  hii 
doath.  The  old  isnn  ef  niMciaf  a  wW  par  aai  «l 
lil-raiii  was  thi*.  The  Farnulao  eititi  r,  tr.Jt  is  dhe 
person  who  rcceired  the  Familia  by 
nllad  the  plaee  of  heteai  and  aeeenln^ly  tihel 
instructed  him  what  he  wished  to  bo  civi-n  t j  riili 
after  bis  death.  In  the  time  of  Uaius  the 
One  |MiwMi  waa 


(herf^  ktlamcyito  bistiii:ltur^),\\\\--'  \ra.»  tharocsi 
the  payment  of  the  legacies,  or,  as  it  is  expoesacd 
hi  the  phraseology  of  the  Roman  Iaw,  "afM 
ctiam  Kuala  rfrmqticKintiir  ;  "  a:>d  another  r^r>«-i 
was  preecnt  as  familiae  emtor  firooi  a  regard  to  tiie 
eld  legal  fgra.  Themadeof  feaeeedi^gwaslhaL 
The  tcitiitor.  after  h.iving  w  ritt«>ii  his  w:ll  .'  .-'iVw 
testamaiiiy,  called  toffetber  fire  witneaaes,  who  were 
RennD  dtiaeni  and  pnbcree,  and  a  iifaripfaa*  as 
in  the  ease  of  othcrniancTjvationea,  and  mancfp'-'i 
his  £unilia  to  some  person  in  compliaace  with  Icfil 
fbraw  {dkit  emm\  Tha  wetde  ef  the  AailiM 
emtor  (Haiui,  ii.  104)  show  cliarly  the  original 
nature  of  the  transaction :  **  Familwm  pecsajaaqoe 

reripio  oa()iie  quo  tu  jure  testanioi. turn  f-Vf-.T  pass:i 
•eciindum  legem  publicam  hoc  aeze  (aeocaqae  liUa) 
ertonlhi  emta.^  (Aa  to  the  reading  sf  this 
Ka<:e,  $oo  Piuhta,  iii.  5!  .''.Ofl.  note  7.)  The 

Km  tor  then  struck  the  soies  with  a  piece  of  money 
which  he  gave  to  tha  tMtatorae  the  priee  «f  the 
FaaitUa.  Then  the  te«latar  tafcinf  the  will  is  hit 
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luind  lalJ  :  **  Ilarc  ita  tit  in  Tin  tnTinlts  frrisqtic 
(<w  cerisve)  stripUi  sunt  ita  ilo  ita  li  ila  tcs(or 
itaqve  tm  Quiritvn  kftiinonium  mihi  iirrhtbctotc." 
This  was  called  llitj  Nuncupatio  or  uf 
the  will  i  in  other  words  the  testator's  gt-uciul  cou  ■ 
finnation  of  all  tliat  he  bad  VfiUtti  in  his  will. 

As  the  Familiae  emtio  wm  mppoied  to  be  a  real 
transaction  bctw««n  the  Erntor  and  Testator,  the 
testimony  of  their  scviml  families  was  excluded, 
ud  caoMqioentl/  a  penoa  wtM>  was  in  th«  power 
•f  the  FuniHae  Entor,  or  fn  the  power  of  the 
Te«uui>r  couhl  ii()t  ho  :\  wiiiioss.  If  a  man  who 
waa  ia  the  power  of  another  was  the  £gim iliac 
cmtor,  it  IbUewed  that  hb  teher  could  not  be  a 
witn-  S3,  nor  his  brother,  if  the  brother  was  in  the 
power  of  the  fiither.  A  filiusfamilias  who  after  his 
MtHlo  disposed  of  his  Castrensc  pcculiam  by  lest»- 
uient,  coulJ  nt>t  have  his  father  as  witness  nor  any- 
one who  was  in  the  power  of  his  father.  The  same 
mica  applied  to  the  libripens,  for  he  was  a  witness. 
A  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  heros  or  of 
a  legatee  or  in  whose  power  the  heres  or  le^tee 
was,  or  who  wm  in  the  power  of  the  same  person 
as  the  bcres  or  a  legatee,  and  also  the  hcres  or  a 
legatee  cottld  all  he  witnesses  ;  for  as  Ulpian  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  ohji  ctii'ii  to  any  niimlKT  uf  wit- 
aeaset  from  the  some  family.  But  Qaius  observes 
thai  this  onght  not  to  be  eonndeied  as  law  with 
n'spect  to  the  heren,  and  him  who  is  in  the  jiowcr 
of  the  heres  and  him  in  whose  power  the  heres  is. 

Aceotdiug  to  Qnius,  wills  were  originally  made 
only  at  Calata  Comitia,  and  In  Prixiiictti.  The 
Comitia  were  held  twice  a  year  fur  the  purpoise  of 
making  wills,  and  ft  wiU  ont  made  there  was  in- 
♦alid.  It  i«  sonietiniM  assumed  that  these  CuiDitia 
were  held  in  order  that  the  Oeiites  mijiiht  toiiscnt 
to  the  tesiamentary  disposition,  in  which  it  is  im- 
plied that  thejr  n^ght  nfiise  their  consent  But 
there  is  no  dinct  evidenee  for  this  opinion,  and  it 
derivea  no  support  from  a  considemtion  of  the 
Bode  of  disposiitg  of  propertj  per  aes  et  libram. 
The  form  net  aes  et  lihian  was  a  fbr|tt  iBtrodnced 
in  cases  when  the  w  ill  hud  ruit  been  made  at  the 
Calata  Coaiitia  nor  In  Procinctii.  It  hod  effect 
liecanse  it  was  an  alienation  of  property  inter  viros 
withoat  the  consent  of  any  psirties  except  the  hnyer 
and  selleCf  which  alieuaiiua  must  be  assumed  tu 
have  been  a  1^1  transaction  at  the  time  when  this 
new  fiirm  of  will  was  inlrrHlucod.  This  new  form 
was  a  m\(t  and  the  fiimiliae  cmtor  undertook  a 
tntSt ;  be  resembled  the  hem  fiduciorios  of  later 
times.  It  is  probable  enough  that  there  were 
originally  no  means  of  compelling  him  to  execute 
the  trust,  but  opinion  would  be  a  builieii  nt  g\ia- 
lantee  that  the  testator's  will  would  be  observed, 
and  thos  would  arise  one  of  those  parts  of  Law 

which  had  its  sonrce  in  Mos.  Now  when  the 
Romans  introduced  now  legal  fonna,  they  always 
asrimnated  them  to  eld  forma,  whcnee  we  hare  a 

probable  conclusion  that  the  form  of  mancipntio  was 
also  observed  at  the  Calata  Comitia ;  and  if  so,  tiie 
consent  of  the  Oenteswas  not  nccessarf,  unless  it 

was  necessary  to  every  alienation  of  property,  which 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  must  not  he  assumed, 
theogh  such  may  have  been  the  fact  The  dif- 
ference then  liotwren  the  will  made  at  the  Calata 
Comitia  and  tiie  will  per  ac-s  el  librum,  consisted 

in  the  irenter  siieimnqr  aetoriety  of  the 
former,  aind  the  consequent  greater  security  that  the 
testatorli  intenUons  would  be  observed.  Written 
wilbnm  not  spoken  of  with  itforence  to  thistime^ 


nor  is  it  pro!  nl  h-  that  wills  wore  wnMen  :  it  does 
not  appear  liiat  a  written  will  was  tvtr  reciuired 
by  law.  The  testators  di.-position  of  his  property 
Would  be  short  and  s^inq.le  i:'.  iln^se  caily  tinu  «, 
aiid  easily  remembered  ;  hut  there  would  be  greater 
security  for  an  unwritten  will  mode  at  the  Comitia 
than  for  an  unwritten  will  made  per  aes  et  libmm ; 
whence  in  course  of  time  Tabulae  became  a  ufcual 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  a  w  ill. 

As  we  ore  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  private 
property  among  the  Romani,  riewed  with  respect 
to  its  liistorical  origin,  we  cannot  drteriuine  with 
certainty  such  questions  as  these  respecting  testa- 
mentary disposition,  but  it  is  of  some  fanpsrtame 
to  exclude  conji-ctures  which  arc  devoid  of  all  cvi- 
dcnce.  Rein  {JJas  P'-'m.  PnmlnJtt^  p.  .373,  note) 
has  refeired  to  the  n  i  m  writers  who  have  dis- 
n:«sed  this  snhjert ;  he  has  adopted  the  opinion  of 
Niebuhr,  according  to  which  **  as  the  property  of 
an  extinct  house  escheated  to  the  cniy,  that  of  an 
extinct  cury  to  the  publicum  of  the  citizens  at  large, 
the  consent  of  the  whole  populus  was  requisite  ;  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  rule  that  testaments  were 
to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  pontiff  and  the 
curies."  (Hist,  of  tiome^  vol.  ii.  p.  338.)  But  thc» 
is  no  evidence  of  tlie  asserti' in  contained  in  the  first 
part  of  this  passage ;  and  if  this  rule  as  to  escheat 
is  admitted  to  be  a  foct,  the  nde  that  testaments 
must  be  confinnrd  hy  the  poiitiff  and  curies  is  no 
necessary  concluaiuu.  Niebuhr  further  obscr>»*s 
that  **  the  plebeuui  houses  were  not  so  connected  ; 
bat  the  whole  order  had  a  public  coffer  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres  ;  and  when  tne  army,  Vieing  as- 
sembled in  centuries,  either  on  the  tit  ld  of  Mars, 
or  before  a  Imttle,  passed  the  last  will  of  a  stddi  r 
into  a  law,  it  thereby  resigned  the  claims  ol  tho 
whole  body  to  the  property."  This  assertion  also 
is  not  supported  by  evidence,  and  is  therefore  a 
mere  conjecttire  against  the  probability  of  which 
there  are  sufficient  reasons. 

The  Testamentum  in  procinctu  is,  for  anytliing 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  os  old  as  the  testament 

at  the  Palata  Convilia.  In  lliis  case  the  fonns  of 
the  Calata  Comitia  were  of  necessity  dispensed 
with,  or  the  soldier  would  oAoi  have  died  intes- 
tate. This  power  nf  disy^ositinn  in  the  ca«c  of  a 
Testimentum  in  procinctu  could  not  depend  on  the 
consent  of  the  whole  populus,  in  eack  pavtionlar 
instance  ;  for  the  natnre  of  tfie  rircumstauces  ex- 
cluded such  consent.  He  had  therefore  full  power 
of  disposition  In  Procinctu,  a  circumstance  which 
leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  the  will  mado 
at  tlie  Calata  Comitia  differed  only  from  the  other 
will  in  its  forms  and  not  in  its  substance.  Some 
writers  assert  that  the  Testamentum  in  Procinctu 
could  only  be  made  after  the  auspices  were  taken, 

whiih  gave  the  testament  the  nligious  ^anlti•lIl, 
and  that  when  the  auspices  ceased  to  be  taken  in 
the  field,  this  kind  of  testament  ceased  to  he  made; 
and  that  the  nulitary  testimicnts  mentioned  aVont 
the  latter  part  of  the  republic  (as  by  Caesar,  lietl. 
GidL  i.  39  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii  A,  &c.)  were  not  the  same 
kind  of  testaincnts,  bnt  pttrely  military  testaments 
luade  wlihiint  any  fonn,  wiiich  in  the  Im|»erijil 
period  b'l  aine  in  common  use  and  of  which  Julius 
Caesar  probably  introduced  tho  j  rnrticc.  (Dig.  *29. 
tit  1.  t>e  TesUuHv:do  Miliii^.)  Cicero  however 
speaks  «f  the  will  In  procinctu  {dc  Or.  i.  53)  as 
tncn  in  use,  and  he  de8cril>cs  it  as  made  ^  sine 
libra  et  tabulis,''  that  is,  without  the  forms  which 
I  were  wed  after  the  introduction  of  the  tesbUDDCOtum 
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per  acs  et  UbnuB.  That  the  Tei tajueatara  in  Pro- 
cnetn  slwajrs  rctefawd  iti  chsraclMMtie  of  being 

rX'Miij'tfd  from  Irual  fnrin%,  Vait  a*  to  the  <>i/-iri^ 


of  Um  Tettttkor  it  wm  alwajt  lubject  to  the 
ralet  af  liw  m  eClMr  wiUi,  m  fcr    we  kaoir. 

The  form  of  Maadptti*  ow.  (i  its  origin  t.->  jvi*:- 
tive  cnactmenti :  it  via  a  fona  of  aiienatiou  ac- 
aeapaaiad  with  eertua  pabUe  cerMMnet,  the  pre- 
I  ;'t;.  \  (ihj.xt  ''f  which  traa  to  MTure  evidence  of  the 
tiaxt*icf.  The  form  of  Mancipatio  ai  applied  to  a 
w91  WM  asactlr  the  mm  fall  ■•  IfiwiBatin  ap- 
p8e«l  to  any  otncr  purpose :  it  wai  an  aiipnation 
of  the  profMEity,  and  aooordioff  to  ttrict  principtfe 
it  WMt  wva  been  faiwrBeawe.  It  WKf  bo  eon- 
clii.i-  d  iht-n  that  Ron-.m  «  wnr.>  originally  in-o- 
rocable.    It  ia  ■ometaaca  aMumed  that  the^hre 

were  rppre*entatives  of  the  ftvt  Cfausos  of  Pcrvius 
TttUiiu.  If  thia  ia  true  (wfaicb  ii  a  mere  aasamp- 
tion)  th« 


only,  nr-t  ns  jxTiioni  who  gaTc  their  content  to 
the  acu  EngellMch  ttatce :  Mancipatioa  waa 
originally  a  fnrwel  adt  b  wbidi  the  pablicnew  of 
the  tmntActitin  conatiMed  the  r<igrntia]  rhamcter- 
iatic  VVhen  the  aalkr  had  tiaaiiierred  to  the 
boyar  the  awiMnhlB  e(F  •  thiof  befen  Aa  fire 
representatiTPi  of  the  fire  dnasea  of  the  Roman 
People,  thia  waa  aa  valid  aa  anj  other  Lex  which 
WM  biMgbt  bafeM  tbeaMHiblj  of  tha  Paopte  and 

panned  into  a  l/<^i.*'  (^'i  Vr  <!!f  Cnuxtpifm  zvr  Z' t! 
der  iwol/  TaUtin^  p^  bU.)  The  whole  meaoiog  of 
this  ii  Ml  <Mar,  bat  w  ftv  m  thia  it  is  dear  aad 

tnt:  tha  Tc ftamrntr.m  prr  aes  el  libram  diffrred 
in  M  mpacu  aa  to  the  caoacity  of  the  alienor,  from 
any odMrtfaaeipatioa.  Now wemaat citheraap- 
po»e  that  the  nuiimcd  consent  of  the  popalaa  to  the 
Teatamentaiy  diapoaitioo  at  the  Calata  Comitia, 
WM  expreaaed bjra  apeeial eaaetaMst  whidi  ahotild 
transfer  the  property  accordin;^  to  the  TeetMorla 
wiah,  or  that  toe  oonaent  oalj  muat  hare  beer 
glvw  to  tlw  traariler,  and  the  tiaasftr  aniat  hare 
been  mnde  in  thcuituil  way  :  the  latter  li  the  only 
conceivable  caae  of  the  two.  In  aaaaming  thia 
original  aeeeaaity  of  eooeent  en  tha  pait  at  the 
popului  to  the  testamrntary  dispokition,  we  aa- 
Mime  that  Roman  property  wm  originally  inalien- 
abk  at  tha  will  er  the  owaet;  Ihia  awy  ba  trap, 
bnt  it  is  not  v-  t  shn-.vn  to  be  tOL 

The  Twelve  Tablea  rvcomiM  a  man'a  power  to 
diapnae  of  hia  property  by  inUMliapleaMd:  "Uti 
legasait  tuper  pccunia  tutclave  stiae  rei  ita  jus  eslo." 
(Ulp.  Frag.  tiL  xi.  14.)  It  ia  generally  admitted, 
and  die  extant  puaafea  are  coaaiiteat  with  the 
opinion,  that  the  new  testamentan,-  form  per  aes 
et  libram  exiated  while  the  two  original  forma  were 
■tin  in  oaa.  Now  in  the  taetaaMntma  per  aea  et 
libram  there  it  no  pretence  for  saying  that  any 
conaent  wm  required  except  that  of  the  buyer  and 
leOer ;  and  tha  Twdva  Tabha  reeognixe  the  taatap 
tor'a  power  of  disposition.  If  then  the  form  of 
teatament  at  Comitia  Calata  aubaiated  after  the 
Twelve  IWilea,  w»  han^  aeeordhig  to  tha  viewa  of 
Bnmc  writers,  a  form  of  testameritum  to  which  the 
consent  of  the  testator  waa  autficient  and  another 
ftna  m  wUdi  it  wm  aoi  There  atOt  reoiaina  to 
thoae  who  auppott  this  opinion,  the  power  of  saying 
that  the  consent  of  tha  sovereign  people  had  become 
A  Ami,  and  theralbra  it  was  inditfercnt,  so  far  as 
OOOcems  this  con»»»nt,  whether  the  will  was  made 
at  the  Comitia  where  it  would  be  fully  witneaaed, 
«*  peraMctlibrm  wheri  ttwoald  ba  ' 
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by  the  fire  re^reeentativea.  Bat  it  ia  cm?  tom- 
gest  poadbflitMa ;  leaa  ea^  to  wdgfa  eviiaaaav* 

corately  and  to  J<  iuc'*  iu  legiliawte  conM^^acneca 

Aa  already  obaenred,  than  aMaaa  to  faavt 
nonloef  bwthM  a  teaCaMeat  aaitbe 

The  majici[ifttIo  required  no  w  rt-rg,  nor  did  the 
stitutjon  of  a  berea,  aad  the  numWr  of 
waa  probably  required  ia  efder  to  aaeare 
of  the  testatw's  intfr-tiors.  Tha?  it  is  said )  Dii.  2?. 
tiL  I.  a.  21)  that  the  herea  mi^ht  either  be  aade 
by  «al  dada»d«  (  lapiatf,)  er  by  wri% 

Written  wQIs  howrTrr  were  the  cnranion  f«i 
amoiy  the  Romans  at  leaat  ia  the  later  wyiMiiM 
and  n  the  imperial  periods   Hey  wsovnMa 

on  tablets  of  W(%.>d  -r  n-ar,  •wherire  the  wiiH 
cera'"  is  often  used  aa  eqairalcot  to  ''tabcfia;" 
and  the  expreaaioM  prima,  aeeaada  cea  aR  afi^ 
valent  to  prima,  secunda  pagir.x  The  wil]  n  L'fctba 
written  either  by  the  toatator  or  any  other  pcwa 

the  adriceof  a  lawyer.   It  vv.-ls  ■n-riiteu  in  the  I^ta 
Unguage,  ontil  ^  D.  43S  when  it  waa  enacted  'dstX 
wUfs  might  ba  hi  Oiaek.  (Cod.  dL  tit  A  a  31.) 
Ry  the  old  law  a  legacy  coold  not  be  |[irea  to  ti^ 
Greek  laagnatte,  thougha  fidaiooauBiaaBB eoaid  be 
to  given.  ItdoMBotappew  thattharavaaerip- 
nally  any  signature  by  t^.e  Tvitne*«e«.  The  wiH  OS 
sealed,  but  thia  Blight  be  done  by  the  testitcr  is 
aecret,  fior  it  WIS  Ml  aaeeaearT  that  the  viMMa 
■hoiild  know  tht  CMtenta  of  the  wil!  ;  they  tac 
witneaaea  to  tha  iraal  act  of  nuuidpatio,  and  te 
the  laalatar%  dodaiadM  tlMt  ^  tahoha  whidihi 
held  in  his  han  i  ntnlained  hia  List  wiD.   It  Mil 
howoTer  have  been  in  aome  way  ao  madkad  m  H 
be  ioeoKniBed,Md  dHipMclico«rthi«ilBM« 
{ttdi  i)  sealing  and  signing  the  will  became ensm«T. 
( Aa  to  the  will  of  Claudiua,  aee  Suetooiat,  Ocwuu. 
4i.)  ItWM  aaciiBMiy  far  the  aitaMn  bstk  ia 
aaal  {fignnrt)^  that  is,  to  make  a  mark  witt  a  raj 
(owMlai)  or  aome  thing  dae  oo  the  wax  aod  to  jiJ 
their  aMMa(adM4arv).  Tha  fMwiheMS  sgtd 
their  names  with  their  own  hand,  and  t3»eir  id- 
acription  alao  dedared  whoM  will  it  waa  tte  (i^ 
MoM.  <I%  Ml  tit  1.  a  m.)  Tht  qJa  iM 
adacriptinns  were  both  on  the  outside.  ASmIV' 
oonattltum,  whidi  applied  to  wiUtamavadffO* 
atTBBMii,  enaetod  thit  they  ahoald  be  vitamd 

and  siarned  as  f<i!lo;r?; :  thev  wore  ti  1)C  tied  witha 
triple  thread  (/^mm)  on  the  upper  pan  ^  ^ 
margin  whidi  wm  to  bo  perfataiad  at  the  ai^ 
part,  and  the  war  was  to  be  pot  over  tb?  tbrtd 
and  aealed.   Tabulae  which  were  produced  jn«/ 
other  way  had  m  Mlidhy.  (Oaapan 
^V.  /?.  V.  tit.  25.  s.  6,  where  imp-uitae  seemi  ta  be 
the  true  readiog,  with  Soeton.  A'er.  17.) 
might  make  oevanl  eepiM  of  hia  wiD,  wtieh 
often  done  (irf  rulgo  fieri  soUt^  Dig.  31.  tit  !• 
a.  47 ;  a  case  put  to  Proculoa)  for  the 
eantion.   Both  Ai^natM  and  TibwioaMda  tea 

copies  of  their  willa.  (Sueton.  .4  w.  1 01 ,  TM.  76 ) 
When  sealed,  it  wm  dmoaited  with  loaie  frmid. 
in  a  temple,  or  with  thoYcalal  Yitfina;  and  tb« 
testator's  death  it  was  opened  ( r- in")  in 
form.  The  witneaaea  or  thenuyor part  were  pw*"** 
and  after  they  had  adnwwlodfed  tkeir  mK  *^ 
thread  {Hnum)  was  broken  and  the  will 
and  roMl,  and  a  copy  waa  made ;  the  onguiai  »^ 
then  aealed  with  the  pnblie  aaal  aalfl^^T' 
archium,  when.-e  a  fresh  copy  might  be  got  if 
firatoopy  ahould  ever  be  loot.  (PaufaM,iT> 
pcaetiM  doKiibid  hj  FmIm  attj  kRk«*« 
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eonsidcrtible  antii^uity.  The  will  of  Atimistus 
whidi  luul  Wn  deposited  with  the  Vestal  Viigins 
w;t<?  >  rod'^'ht  irto  the  Smtitc  after  his  death 
(^'l  acit.  Ann.  i.  It)  :  noae  of  the  witnesses  were 
admitted  except  thoM  of  Sonatonau  rank  ;  the 
rest  of  the  witneucs  acknowledged  their  srgna- 
txim  outaide  of  the  Curio.    (Sueton.  Ttb.  23.) 

A  passage  in  a  Novel  of  Theodosiiu  II.  (a.  d. 
439,  IM  Tetlammht)  statM  tk*  old  practice  u  to 
the  signature  of  the  witneaaea.  "  In  eadcat  tfaaei 
u  ti'Ktator  showed  {nji'm-hut)  his  written  testament 
to  the  witoewea,  and  asked  them  to  bear  tcstimonj 
that  the  will  liad  10  bean  ahowntothem(oi&itontm 
tahtJiirum  perkiben  tettimomium)  "  which  are  almost 
the  words  of  Gains.  The  Novsi  goea  on  to  state 
thai  the  (gMMnI  presumption  of  posterity  had 
ckin^rd  the  cautious  rule  of  the  ancient  law,  and 
the  witnesses  were  required  to  know  the  contents 
0f  the  will ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
manjr  persons  preferred  dying  intestate  to  letting 
the  Ci>ntents  of  their  wills  be  known.  The  Novel 
enacted  what  wo  may  presume  to  have  been  the 
old  usage,  that  the  testator  might  pcoduce  hil  will 
aealed,  or  tied  np,  or  only  closed,  and  nAr  it  to 
seven  witnc-sso",  Honioii  citizens  and  puberos,  for 
their  sealing  and  adscription,  provided  at  the  same 
tine  he  dedaied  the  instrament  to  he  hb  will  and 
fiRiicd  it  in  their  presence,  and  then  the  witnesses 
atHxed  their  seals  and  signatures  at  the  same  time 
•bo.  ValentinianllI.enwtMlthalifeTeitaiiMiitum 
W«s  hologmphum,  witnesses  were  not  necessanr. 

A  fragment  of  a  Roman  will,  belongings  to  the 
time  of  Trajan,  was  published  by  P'lui^i.'  in  the 
H&einisekes  Mu$eum,  rol  i.  p.  249,  &c.  ;  and  it  is 
explained  by  RudorS'  {Das  Testamenl  des  JJa- 
mmiut^  Zuttchri/i^  Sic  vol.  xii.  p.  301). 

The  peoAhiei  egpunat  fiaad  in  the  case  of  wills 
^      and  ether  inftramenti  were  fixed  by  the  Lex 
Cornelia-  [Falsijm.] 

The  Edict  established  a  less  formal  kind  of  will, 
•{nee  it  edcnowledpsed  the  validfty  of  •  written  win 
when  there  had  be<  ;i  ti  i  ri;ri[i(  i|  ,  [  i  r  vidr^d  there 
were  seven  witnesses  and  seven  seals,  and  the  tes- 
tUoe  had  the  testainentifiwtio  at  the  thne  of  making 
the  will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  (Oaius,  ii. 
1 47.)  The  terms  of  the  Edict  are  given  by  Cicero 
(ns  Vtrr.  i.  I,  45.)  The  Edict  only  gave'th.  B  >^ 
nontm  Possessio  which  is  the  sense  of  hereditos  in 
the  jmsage  of  Cicero  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  Uaius 
(ii.  1 1 9).  This  so-called  Praetoriau  Testament  ex- 
isted in  the  Republican  period,  and  for  a  long  time 
after.  Thus  a  man  had  his  choice  between  two 
forms  of  making  his  will ;  the  Civil  form  by  Man- 
dpatio^  and  the  Pmetoriaa  wiiJi  aeven  seals  and 
•eTenwitaeiKe,iiid  wftlMtlbadfilio.  (Savigny, 
Beytrag  tur  GetekkkttbrSlSm,  Imm^  ZtUKkri^t 
voL  I  p.  78.) 

The  PrMtorian  Tcitament  prepared  the  way  for 
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the  abn' 


^f  Mnncipatia,  the  essential  character 


of  a  will  uiade  according  to  the  Jus  Civile,  and  in 
the  Lefiihition  of  Justinian  the  form  of  unking  a 

t'^  tn-iient  wn«  simplified.  It  re<juired  seven  male 
wiluesses  of  competent  age  and  legal  capacity,  aiid 
An  net  moat  be  done  in  the  presence  of  all,  at  the 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  titne,  that  is,  it  must 
be  continuous.    The  testator  nn;{ht  declare  bis  last 

will  enlly  (mm  teHftii)  before  aeven  witnenc«, 
■nd  thia  wne  n  good  wilL  If  it  was  a  written  will, 
Ae  testator  acknowledged  it  before  the  witnesses 
as  his  last  will,  and  put  his  name  to  it^  and  the 
wiUMMea  thm  labimbcd  thdr  nuiet  and  affixed 


their  seals.  The  testator  might  write  his  will  or 
have  it  written  by  another  peneo,  hdt  audi  othet 

piTsoT.  cr)\;!d  derive  no  advantage  under  the  wilL 

[i^ENA  1  t  M  UNttULTUM  iaBUNIAN'l/Ji.J 

The  cases  in  which  a  will  was  not  valid,  becauM 
the  heredea  sui  were  not  expteailj  erhffirtlenwi,  ant 
stated  in  Hkubs  (Roman). 

A  tesuimcnt  which  was  invalid  from  the  first  wac 
Injnstom  and  mnrer  oould  become  valid:  it  waa 
Non  jnra  fiMtom,  when  the  proper  forms  had  not 
been  observed  ;  it  was  NuUius  Monienti,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  filiua&milias  who  is  "  piaeteritus.**  A 


or  Irritum  in  conseaueoce  «f 
<I>ig.  28.  tit.  a.  s.  1.) 
A  testament  boeamo  Ruptum,  if  the  1 

a  subsequent  test.TnfTit  in  due  form  as  required 
by  law  ;  and  it  made  no  iuatt4:r,  whether  or  not 
there  turned  out  to  be  a  heree  under  the  second 
will  ;  the  only  question  was  whether  theif  r  ittld 
have  been  one.  If  then  the  hcrcs  named  m  the 
second  will  reftued  the  hereditas,  or  died  either 
in  the  liietine  of  the  teatatw,  or  after  hia  deadi, 
«nd  hefeie  the  cietio,  or  fiuled  to  eomply  with  the 
conditions  of  *!i I  ^  i!l,  or  lost  the  hereditas  under 
the  Lex  Julia  ct  Pi^  Foppaefr— -in  all  theae  caaea 
the  v'"*^TfiffftiWii>  died  intcetate. 

The  testator  must  have  a  capacity  to  make  a 
will  and  continue  to  have  the  oipacity  until  hia 
death  ;  but  this  principle  does  not  apply  to  nMntd 
sanity,  for  the  will  was  valid  if  the  testator  became 
insane.  But  the  will  became  Irritum  if  the  tea* 
U\  tor  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  afUr  the  dnto  of 
the  will  ;  or  if  it  fiiiled  of  effect  because  the  re  was 
no  heres.  Thus  a  prior  will  which  was  invalidated 
by  a  subsequent  will  was  Ruptum,  and  if  there  was 
no  heraa  nikder  the  eabeBfiient  will,aach  will  waa 
Iirittun. 

If  a  i:uuj  who  had  niade  a  will  was  taken  pri- 
•oaer  by  the  eoemj,  hia  will  was  good  jure  post* 
liminii  liFhe  letomed  henei  if  he  oiBd  in  captivity, 
it  w-ns  n^arii'  ri;  valid  by  At  littCaflMlia  M  if  M 
had  not  been  a  captive. 

Though  a  will  might  be  Raptam  er  Irritum  bjr 
the  Jus  Civile,  it  was  not  always  without  effect ; 
for  the  Bonorum  Possessio  secundum  tabulas  might 
he  had  hj  the  egrifiCae  hems,  if  the  will  wna  wit> 
nessed  by  nevt-n  witnesses,  and  if  the  testator  had 
the  testamentiiactio.  The  distinction  betweon  the 
case  of  a  will  which  was  invalid  Jure  CiriU  for 
want  of  due  forms,  and  one  which  was  invalid  for 
want  of  legal  capacity  to  dispose  of  property  by 
will  was  well  recognized  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(  7bp.  1 1 .)  A  will  alao  bocnme  Ruptum  by  adgnatio, 
that  is,  if  n  anna  heiea  waa  hem  after  w  naking 
of  the  will  who  was  not  cither  instltotcd  hercs  or 
exheredoted,  as  the  law  required.  A  quasi  adgnatio 
alao  ante  bj  adoption,  or  by  the  in  manom  eoo* 
ventio,  or  by  succession  to  the  place  of  a  suns  heres, 
as  in  the  inataace  of  a  grandson  becoming  a  suus 
heres  in  cenaeqvence  of  the  death  or  the  emancipa* 
tion  of  a  son  :  a  will  also  became  niptuni  l>y  the 
manumission  of  a  son,  that  is,  where  the  son  after 
a  fint  and  second  mancipation  returned  ulo  tha 
power  of  his  father.  [Emancipatio.] 

A  testament  was  called  Inofficiosum  which  waa 
made  in  legal  form,  **sed  non  ex  officio  pietatis." 
For  instance,  if  a  man  had  exheiedated  hia  own 
children,  or  passed  over  hia  paranta,  or  hiothert  or 
sisuTS,  the  will  was  in  form  a  giH»d  will,  but  if 
there  was  no  auffieient  icaaoa  liir  this  exberedotioo 
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or  iimrti^ition,  the  |«nans  tg^iovcd  mijflrt 
an  IiiothcicMi  <]U4<rela.  The  gn>und  of  th«  com- 
plain I  wa>  tke  iilkrgatioa  tliiU  tb«  te*taU>r  was 
**ncm  niUM  mtmtii,**  to  M  to  bftva  capAcity  to 
■take  a  vilL  It  wn*  not  all«^'cd  that  h«  woa 
FitriotQt  or  Utwont,  for  tboM  werv  tcchmkml  word* 
which  implit-d  cnmpU<t«  li>gnl  incapacitr.  Tbt  dii> 
tinclHiii  n  iu  a  601!  one,  aiid  M-orthr  of  the  cubtlety 
of  the  Juntt«,  to  whom  it  majr  ba  ffwumiid  to 
•we  it»  onj^iii.  By  th»  h^gialatwii  «f  Jotttniu 
no  pcnmi  could  maintain  a  Qtu-n  I  t  ti)>>;Tu  K>«i  beifond 
the  denvM  ti  broUicn  aikI  siatcn  ;  and  brotlMn 
and  Mtm  «a«ld  only  niititiw  their  dais  i^iniul 
acripti  hercdrt  "  who  were  "  turj>e«  j  mntiu.  .*' 
1'ba  coBiplaiai  alio  ooold  oi^jr  be  irouitaiaed  in 
•MM  WMTt  the  BowplaintBg  partiea  had  no  other 
rijrhi  or  tncniu  of  redr If  any  portion,  how- 
ever MBail,  wae  left  by  Uie  will  to  tbe  ceinplaininp 
party,  he  eonld  not  — intoin  ft  QneRk  ioetflcnwL, 
hiid  hf  woj  only  intillod  to  to  mtich  maki 
Up  iui  prqier  abare.  if  tbe  jadax  dtdsred  the 
Inelimfiiinm  to  be  InaAdoMm,  it  wm  leeeittded  ; 
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b<it  if  there  wero  •cvernl  heredi^s,  tl.f  iJ-sUiiiiiTit 
would  only  be  reacinded  aa  to  him  or  Uiein  agaiaat 
vheae  inattttttioD  the  Judex  had  proooMMed. 
The  iK>rtioa  of  iu»  brreditai  which  ini^bt  tn-  (.liii  u  d 
by  toe  Querela  incitbdoci  waa  ooo-founh,  whicii 
wat  divided  Mnonir  the  duimwta  nln.  (Plin. 
A>.  V.  ]  ,  I:i,t.  '2.  tit.  18;  Dig.  &.  tit.  1^  De 
lAodicioio  Tottamento.) 
The  Qoarek  laoadiad  k  ezplamed  by  SaTigny 


with  hi;- 


lie.        ii.  i>. 


127).  When  a  tcatator  poiacd  orcr  in  bia  will 
any  ef  Ue  Mftvat  hiuMka,  vhe  in  the  CMe  of 

int -Stacy  would  W  lii  hi"rede«,  thia  gave  riso  to 
the  Qpioioo  that  the  pcnou  time  paaiod  over  bad 
OMnted  thia  nnrk  ef  tae  teataloi^  di«ip|ii«fa«tk>n. 

If  thi-  •,v.i«  iiiif<'iin.3<'ii,      t«'.*tator  had  done 

an  unmerited  injury  to  tbe  person,  and  bia  reined}' 
wai  by  gottinif  the  will  aet  aaide,  ai  nude  under 
the  iiiilui  itC(>  of  passion.  If  tfu"  will  \v,i3  sot  ii?i  le, 
tbe  tcjstator  was  thereby  declared  to  liave  died  iu> 
tettate,  «nd  the  eomphumnt  obtained  the  b^*ditas 
whifli  wfi*  tlio  immcfltatr  oHirct  of  the  (^iiereln,  nr 
his  share  ot  iu  liut  tbe  ultimnto  object  of  the 
Qoereia  was  the  public  re-c»tabliihment  of  tbe  in- 
jisrt'i!  Innunir  of  th''  i onijjl.iiii.-uiU,  wlm  in  this  acti'Ui 
nppeami  in  a  lh>*li]c  p  Kitimi  witli  respect  to  the 
Teatnliff  who  had  brought  hi»  chamctcr  ui4|neition. 
Consequently  this  ;u  ti^ji  h.ul  for  ita  ultirmte  object 
Vindicta,and  the  {KcuiuLrily  i>t  tiie  action  cbntiatcd 
i»  the  dilTerenco  between  tbii  ultimate  object  of 
the  action  and  tlio  immediate  ol  joci  uf  it  (pro- 
perty), vfhidi  wod  merely  a  moaua  to  tho  ultiiuate 
object.  [ViNDICTA.] 

Thorf  la  11)  evidence  in  g^nw  whon  the  f^uorrla 
Inofiicioei  wiii  jjiUudiici  il  113  .1  mode  of  wjiiiiig  aside 
A  witt.  The  phrase  Trxtanientum  Inofficiosum 
orrttn  in  CicflTO»  and  in  Qointilian  {JtuL  Or. 
X  2). 

Codicilli  wrn  an  ittCMmal  will :  they  may  he 
defined  to  be  a  te»tnracntnry  di.*[n)$ition  of  such  a 
kind  which  doci  not  allu^^-  any  direct  oniver^ 
iiwceaaien,  and,  consequently,  neither  the  direct 
nppointraent  nor  exhcredatinn  of  a  hrrc*,  ev.ni 
though  the  codicilli  are  coiiSiruicd  l»y  a  testa- 
ment ;  but  he  who  wa«  appointed  hcres  by  a 
teatament,  might  be  requested  by  codicilli  to  giro 
the  hersdiUu  to  another  altogether  or  in  part,  even 
though  tho  L-odi(  iili  were  not  coniirracd  by  a  Testa* 
tnent.  A  legacy  could  not  be  ^ven  bj  codicilU, 


unlaat  dui  eodkflK  «en  coiicBed  hf  a  will ;  «i 

thia  must  be  the  case  to  which  Pliny  nkn  {Efk, 
ii.  16).  AdliuDUi  had  nakde  Fhnj  '^b«as  cz 
parte,**  hot  he  had  ahe  Mnda  aadieilU  ia  hit  ew« 
handwriting,  which  as  Pliny  alleges  were  t»u1 
(jpro  son  aorislif  iabemdiy,  becaoae  ihey  w«te  art 
Mwiiiinad  bf  dM  wilL  Now,  ae  alrady  olacncd, 
it  appcan  from  Gains  (iL  273),  that  a  penor  vbs 
wat  appointed  herca  bgr  a  uriU,  aasht  be  ttfuti 
hj  eedieilli  to  give  tha  whole  hwefif  «ra|a(t  ti 
aiiiiidt-r.  c\cn  though  the  codicilli  wore  not  ohv 
&rmodbjawiU.  fiat  Pliajr  ia  apeaJuag  of  cetioia 
whi^  vera  void  tat  want  ef  m 


firm.ition  ;  and  1^;%  as  we  IxSiTii  frar-.i 


case  of  a 


legacT  giv 

FBwd  wW  a 


«D  by  ^•«^"''"'  whicb  has*  noi 


Lo  titliL-r  jiFosjKxtivc  or  retrospedire  (i»  ta  M» 
taemto  wmit  (cstuior^  mt  qmdqmH  m 
s«nr.  Ml  rvteai  sit,  Ctehia,  &  370  ;  fuee 
jlr<  r>,,  DI^'.  2r*.  lit  7.  f.  •'«').  This  passage  of  Pjdj 
iu  to  the  ronfiimation  of  codirilli  by  a  tMttinwf, 
has  tseMtimea  hen  adtandecMood.  It  ■  itnaj 
vDi-.  ?P.  tit  7.  s.  n\  "  C.ii.n.  ;:]i:iur  codidlii  i?«a- 
tuor  modis :  ant  enim  in  fuiorum 
in  praeteritnm,  ant  per '. 
r.icio  aut  sill'*  tt'staiiuntii.'"  Tbrf.'  faar  laode*  B* 
reiemd  to  in  Gaiiu :  tbe  fizst  two  are  cwftaifid  a 
the  weidi  aboTo  quoted.  Si  in  taatsBKnii^  4te ;  d» 
third  ii  tho  c-a-*e  of  tho  heres  institutu*  ^•finjrI^. 
qoired  to  give  tixe  hereditas  to  anoUwr  fotm  bj 
codicilli  nen  ewifimati ;  and  tba  loBth  ii  AeoH 
of  a  f.d<-;itmirjl»*5uni  ^ivin  hy  codicilli  of  a  y-^r»"2: 
who  made  no  other  testamentaij  diyation,  It 
waa  a  nde  of  law  that  codidlii,  when  duly  aMi^ 
v,  vTv  to  be  considered  (except  in  a  few  cases)  «* 
incorporated  in  tbe  will  at  thiie  time  when  th<  vifl 
was  nrnde,  a  princfnle  whieh  led  to  mam  h//i 
c<'nc!u5ion«,  v\  hich  the  Roman  jurists  dedwtdutt 
their  usual  ptx^ision.    (Dig.  27.  tit.  7.  s.  t.) 

Originally  there  was  probably  no  particular  hu 
r  quired  for  codicilli;  l»ut  ihore  most  hsre  beat 
evidence  of  their  cootaining  the  testator^  istatiiAi 
Subacqmnlly  witncaeea  wan  icquowd  and  ife 
ncssei  wrro  sufficient  far  codicilli  made  in  writioi:, 
if  the  witnesses  subscribed  their  names  t«  tbccddi* 
cillL    (Cod.  6.  tiL  36.)   Bot  n  nan  ooald  vJth. 
out  writing  and  in  the  pri»iw»nco  nf  fire  wita«s«l 
iui{Ktie  a  ti d eicomm i ssma  on  his  hcdret.   A  tst^ 
nicnt  which  was  defective  aa  and^  vi^t  be  ti- 
f'.-ctua!  as  codicilli.    The  [>ottfr  to  mxkr  cr  r;^li 
was  the  same  as  the  power  to  make  a  teststscat. 
(Dig. 29.  tit  7.     J'wv  OnliWlirMi/  biL& 
25.) 

The  subject  of  Roman  Testaments  can  onlj  be 
satisfactorily  expounded  in  a  huge  twaliw,  aai  it 
would  require  to  be  treated  liistorically.  The  pit' 
cediug  sketch  may  be  useful,  and  generally  tn% 
and  it  alTects  to  be  nothing  mora.  (Gata^  iL  1^1 
—  108  ;  Ulp.  Fm.,.  XX.  ;  Ir.#t.  2.  tit  10,  &c, ;  H  :'. 
28.  tit.  1  ;  Cod.  ti.  tit.  23  ;  \'iUii£eroa,  i'oRifi^ 
&:c.  iu  §  427,  Ac.)  [GM] 

TESTIS,  a  x^ntness.  1.  Gebik.  [Mi** 
TVRiA.]  2.  Human.  [JoajuitAyovM.] 

TESTU'DO  (x*x<£nT),  a  toitdi^ uattheiaM 
given  to  several  other  objects. 

1 .  To  the  Lyra,  because  it  was  saoutiiaci  ottdt 
of  a  tortoise>shelL  [Lrmju] 

2.  To  an  arched  or  vaultj^l  ronf.  (Yin:,  .^f^- 1 
505;  Cic.  Una.  22.)  [TsMrLiM,  p.  UU-x] 
That  in  a  Romaa  hone,  when  the  Carum  .Action 

ma  iDoied  «U  vnt  and  had  no  epeaii««cMr 
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plavium  in  tbe  centre,  the  Cavum  Aedium  was 
caUed  Tertudo.   ( Varr.  L,  L.  t.  161,  ed.  MClller.) 

£l>oMfJi,  p.  4-27.1 .] 

3.  To  a  wililary  machine  moving  upon  wlu'cls 
and  roofed  over,  used  in  beiicging  citictt,  under 
which  the  •oUlieni  worked  in  ini'lcnnitiing  tlic 
walls  or  otherwiw  destroying  thorn,   (Caos.  li.  C. 

42,  43,  B.C.  ii.  *2.)  It  wai  usually  covered 
•with  raw  hides  nr  other  nialeri.ils  \vhic!i  cmld 
i»ot  easily  Imj  it-t  on  fire.  The  batleruig-niin 
[  Arik-s]  was  frequently  plnc>-d  under  a  tcstudo  of 
thia  kind,  which  wa*  then  called  Tc^twlo  Aridnrui. 
(Vitruv.  X,  19.  p.  32*2,  Dip.)  Vitruviu*  also  ni«  n- 
tiom  and  explains  the  conitnietioo  of  lerefal  other 
military  machines  tn  which  the  name  of  Testudines 
WM  gi^cn  (x-^O,  '21  ;  compare  Polyb.  ix.  41). 

Am  Tb«  name  of  Testado  was  also  applied  to  the 
eovrrinp  made  by  a  close  liody  of  soldiers  who 
plac<'ii  ihcir  shields  over  their  heads  to  secure 
tbemM>lvet  against  the  dart^  of  the  enemy.  The 
ahicld.H  littcd  <»o  c!  >s  1  y  t  >t,'i  lher  as  to  present  one 
imbroken  surilkcc  without  any  interstices  between 
til  Mi ,  and  wm  abo  w  fim  that  men  could  walk 
opon  them,  and  oren  hones  and  cluuiots  be  driven 
over  them.   (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  30.)   A  testodo  was 
formed  (MMliMM /6hw«)  either  in  hatde  to  ward 
off  the  arrviws  and  other  missiles  of  the  enemy,  or, 
which  was  more  frequently  the  case,  to  form  a  pro- 
taction  to  tbe  soldiers  when  they  adnuioed  to  tbe 
walla  or  gates  of  a  town  for  the  purpose  of  attack* 
la%  thoD.  (Dion  Case.  La  Lir.  x.  43 ;  Oaea.  A 
A  fL  6 1  SaO.  Jwg.  94 ;  ise  «Bt  amwnd,  token 


ftoBi  the  Antontne  column.)  Sometiroet  the  shields 
Wflce  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  testudo 
dope.   The  eoldiers  in  the  first  lino  stood  up- 
right, those  in  the  second  stooped  a  little,  and  each 
line  mecettiTely  was  a  little  low  r  than  the  pre- 
•ednf  down  to  the  last,  when  the  aoldicis  rested 
«a  SM  knee.   Soeh  a  dispoiilioB  ef  the  shields 
was  called  Fad'uj^it a  t  ^tuJo^  en  aeeoant  of  their 
•lopiog  like  the  roof  of  a  buihUaf;   The  adtan- 
IHM  ef  tUs  plan  wen  obvienst  the  itoDet  and 
■wdH  thrown  apon  the  shiddi  rolled  off  them 
Bka  «aUr  from  a  roof  |  besides  which,  other  sol- 
4kn  faquently  adtaneed  open  them  to  attodc  tha 


tomcd  to  (brm  this  kind  of  tcstudu,  as  an  exercise, 
in  the  games  of  the  Ciioia.  (Lir.  zUt.  9  ;  Pdjk 

xxviii. 

TKTR  AHRACHMON.  [Drachma.) 

TKTHAUCIIA  or  TETRAHCHES  (t«t^ 
XV^)-  Tlii't  wiird  was  ori^'iiially  ii*ed,  acconling  to 
its  ctynioliigical  meaning,  to  sii;iiify  the  governor  of 
the  fourth  p.-irt  of  a  eoontry  {rtrpapxia  or  rrrpa* 
Sapxia).  We  have  an  example  in  the  ancient  di- 
vision of  Thessuly  into  fuiir  letnirehie*,  which  was 
rcriTod  by  Philip.  (Ilaqiocnit.  ».  r.  Ttrpapxit^i 
Strabn,  ix.  p.  I'M)  ;  Denmsth.  I'liU'tpp.  ii.  p.  117; 
Eurip.  Alceat.  Wbi  Thirlwall's  0'n;c<\,  vi.  pp. 
14.)  [Taouh.]  Each  of  the  three  Gallie  tribea 
which  settled  in  Galatta  was  divided  into  four  te- 
trarchiea,  each  ruled  hv  a  letnirclu  ( Straho,  xii. 
pp.  666,  567  ;  Plin.  //.  iV.  v.  42.)  This  arrange, 
ment  sub'^isted  till  the  latter  times  of  the  Roman 
republic  (Appim.  Mithrid.  46,  Sgr.  50,  DfU.  Civ, 
iv.  88),  bat  at  l  i^t  the  twelve  tetrarchs  of  Gallo- 
graecia  were  reduced  to  one,  nanK-ly  Deintanis. 
(Liv.  EpU.  xciv.  ;  Cic,  }>ro  Lkiut.  15  ;  llirtius, 
de  BtU,  Ale*.  67.)  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Syria 
were  mled  by  tetrarchs,  and  several  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Herod  ruled  in  Palestine  with  this 
title.  (Plin.  ff.  iV.  v.  16,  19  ;  Joseph.  Anfiq.  xir. 
13.  §  1,  xrii.  8.  §  I,  xi.  4.  §  1«,  xvii.  11.  §  1, 
xL  2,  §  1,  VU.  11.)  Niebuhr  (//ijrf.  o/ Jtome,  ii. 
p.  136)  remarks  that  the  tctnirchs  in  Syria  were 
xemindars,  who  occupied  the  rank  of  sovereigns,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Kemindars  of  Bengal  succeeded 
under  Lord  Comwallis  in  geCtiaig  themselres  to* 
cognised  as  dependent  priaoM  and  alMolttto  pn* 
pricton  of  the  loiL 

In  the  latiT  period  of  the  repuLlic  and  under  kha 
empire,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  used  the  title 
(as  also  those  of  tthnarvh  and  jnk^arch)  to  de- 
signate those  tributary  princes  who  were  not  of 
sutficient  importance  to  be  called  kings.  (Com- 
pare Lncan.  ril  227  ;  Sallust,  Catil.  20  ;  Cic.  pro 
AfU.  28,  IK  Vatm.  12  ;  Homt  i.  3.  12  ;  VclL 
Patcrc  il  51 ;  Tacit.  AmitaL  xr.  25.)  [P.S.] 

TETRASTY'LOS.  (Tbmplum.) 

TETUn  noLTT.^.  [Dk.vchma.] 

TEn  ARACONTA,  IIOI  (tU  rrmpdmrru), 
lie  PMjft  were  certain  officers  chosen  by  lot,  who 
made  regnhv  drcnits  through  the  demi  of  Attica, 
whence  they  are  called  tMrneral  aard  S^^out,  to 
decide  all  cases  of  oLrfa  and  rh  vtp)  r6r  $uiUu¥, 
and  also  all  other  private  causes,  where  the  matter 
in  dispute  was  not  above  the  value  of  ten  drachmae. 
Their  number  was  originally  thirty,  but  was  in- 
creased to  forty  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty 
t3rrants,  and  the  restoration  of  the  democracr  by 
Thrarrbulns,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the 
hatred  of  the  Athenians  to  the  number  of  thirty. 
They  differed  from  other  Sticcurral,  inasmuch  as 
they  acted  as  tlirecyttyui,  as  well  as  decided  eatucs  ; 
that  is,  they  received  the  acciuatioo,  drew  up  the 
indictaMOt,  and  attended  to  all  that  was  aadei^ 
stood  hi  Athenian  law  by  the  iiy^/ioAa  rev  dumfm 
T-np'iov.  They  coneegnently  may  be  classed  among 
the  recular  magiatntat  af  the  atote.  (Pollux,  viii. 
40 ;  Harpociat  &  V.  Kard  Hfion  ZutmrHn  t 
Rhetor.  IxfX.  81<k  21  ;  Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  735. 
11,  c.  Pantant.  p.  976.  10  ;  Schubert,  />•  AediL 
pp.  yfi— r<8  ;  Meier,  AU.  Proe.  pp.  77—82  ;  Sch». 
nuinn.  Ant.  .Inr.  J'ufJ.  (,'nire.  p.  '267.  10.) 

TEXTOR,TEXTRINUM.  (T»la,  p.  1099.] 

TIIALAMITAB,  THALA'MII  (.^oAa^rai, 
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U2»  THARGELIA. 
THALLOTHORI  (^^\i,fip<M\ 

THINAKA.  fl.  »57,».] 

TilALY  2>1A  (^c^mX  •  {fUral  eeleUnted 
fn  tMfMMr  ef  DwnTtni  mm  I>eiMt«r  (M«iuuid. 

iJlit't.  r]ii.ii(-j  liy  M.  ur»]u»"\  or  nrc'irdinv'  to  othen 
o(  UeJWMr  olonf,  us  it  u  detcnbed  by  Tbeocrtto* 
la  kit  itvintli  idvll,  and  by  the  gramnBrinit  who 
Hrn!c  tho  .iri^'utTu-iitA  ti-  l\\f  fciiiu-.  It  wn»  hiH  lu 
wiUipin,  after  Um  barrc«t,  to  tiuwk  Um  gods  for 
tkt  bimfils  iimj  hmi  cnnfcmd  m^m  mm.  (Span- 
hf'tm  u.i  fu'lirmirJ).  hvmm.  in  Crr.  '20  aad  137  ; 
WiMcmatm  ad  Tktocru.  Id^.  vii.  %.)  [U  &] 
THAROB'LtA  (dapy^XtaX  •  fcrthral  eri<s 
linttcd  at  A  tli<-iii  on  th<'  (jtli  niid  7tL  of  THargolion 
in  Imdout  of  AfioUo  and  Artemi*  (Etjiaol.  M, ; 
Bodai,  A  «.  OofT^Xia),  or  >twii'Jiiiir  10  iIm  8elM^ 
Itajt  ('11  Ariht'iphriiu-*  (/^<p»it.  1-in,'))  in  Tionour  of 
Uclio*  aod  Ute  Hone  j       bitter  ttatamcnt  bow* 

#T0r  it  IB  WiMttBM  tlM  MSW  M  ths  fcWMWl  TW 

/|»-I!'>  who  was  hoiiouriN]  by  \}un  fi^tinl  Vlttlle 
Delaa  ApoUo.    (AtJieD.  i^p.  424.) 
Th«mJ  WtiTiiJ,  or  tlw  TWyrik  in  m  umnmm 

■en»'  of  tl.f  \v->rH,  npfx'ftrs  t"  lave  taktti  j>!af« 
•o  tlie  7ili,  and  00  tltc  ttreoeduig  dmj  the  citv 
#f  A(]Imm  or  vaifeiff  lit  innaitnlHiti  wnv  |hii  Wod. 


TUEATRUM. 
tka  taHSir  ttaiea  liawmw  tWf  «tm  Mt  rrhnxaab, 

^(fai.  ifua.  7^),  or  pciaoof  vko  otfertd  tn  dta 
Totaattwfly  lor  the  good  oF  tlwir  cantnr.    ( Atora. 

ix.  p.  370  ;  Suidas,  *.  r.  FIo^MOk  i 


(Plut.  S>. 


1 


D;  Lai-rl.  ii.  44  :  llarpo 
cnt.  «.  r.  ^a^fUMit,)  The  nuumer  in  which  this 
pMittoUka  wM  tthilM  <■  my  cxtnMfdiiiaiy  and 
certainly  a  ren.iiMit  (»f  M^ry  ancifnt  ritt*.  for  two 
pecsow  won  put  to  death  on  that  dav,  and  the 
aoa  «  behdraftiM  MB  aMi  tiM  irtlMr  «■  iM- 
hnlf  of  xhr  w  orn*  n  of  Atlioni.  Tlio  nntiie  by  which 
ih^  TictiiM  were  deaignated  was  ^a^taicol :  ao* 
oopdiBfF  to  MMoa  aoRWita  botb  af  ^mbi  wcm  ncBf 

I'lit  jumrijitij;  fo  others  tlu-  otio  Jyjn;;  on  l)i-hslf  of 
the  women  was  a  woman  and  the  other  a  maa. 
(HeiTdi.  a«.  ««^^HUMt>  Ob  A«  day  wImb  iIm 
*Ji(.r!fi'.>'  \v(u  to  Iw  }«"rfi>nmd  the  victim*  won-  led 
out  of  the  citj  to  a  place  near  the  sea,  with  the 
BeRRBpannMBC  of  a  pacalatf  UMlodyf  cailrt  ltpoJU^t 
i'duot,  |.1av«d  on  the  fliit<'.  (Hi^sych.  ».  r.)  The 
neck  of  the  om  mho  died  for  the  men  was  auT' 
ronnded  with  a  garlmd  ef  Uadt  figs,  that  of  the 
otfu  r  ui'h  a  garland  of  wliiti-  ont«  ;  nn«l  while 
tbcjr  were  proa^oding  to  the  place  of  their  destiny 
they  were  bealaB  wnk  foda  of  fig- wood,  and  fig* 
nnd  othi-r  thiuK*  w«-rf  thrnwn  at  them.  Chersf, 
figs,  and  cake  were  put  into  their  hands  that  thej- 
miflit  eat  tlnanL  Th«T  were  at  laat  batBt  ob  a 
fiiiu-n*!  jiil.-  madp  of  wild  fi;,'-\vood,  am!  their  ashes 
were  tlirown  into  the  sea  and  scattered  to  the 
winda.  fnwtsat,Cfta.  ▼. 


The  second  daj  of  the  Thatxeli*  m 
ink  a  latitwiinn  and  aa  ^  m\ak  tmmmU 

a  cyclic  chorus  pw»rf  rnird  by  men  at  the  erp«a* 
of  a  choragua.  (Ljsias,  d»  Jdrntar,  tteotfC  |l  2Si  ; 
Antiphon,  J»  Cluiaal.  fc  11  ;  DeoMwth.  m  MiL  |k 
617  '  '!  he  prize  of  t!ie  vIcUt  Ii:  x'u'a  n^*ta.  w*t  a 
inpod  which  he  had  to  dedicate  in  the  teaqrie  a< 
A  polio  wlridi  laid  iMeabmhWPtoHMtmMa.  C^oi. 
dai,  *.  r.  TlvBiM.)  On  thii  day  ir  i  u.**.-  r-srr 
&r  perMUis  who  were  adopted  into  a  familj  to  1*» 
aoMBnIy  rt^netorad  aad  raoeiTod  iMia  lha  pnwa 
and  the  phnitra  of  the  adcptire  parents,  Tii-f 
■olwnniQr  was  the  same  as  that  of  legigberis^  eec'a 
0va  chiMraa  at  tlie  aiMBik.  Omem^de Afmlhi. 
kcrf^I.  c.  15.  <h  AtMmrtLIUni,  a.  i.)  CAmt* 
rio  (UaiKK).] 
Respecting  Aa  orifia  of  tlM  TWxdiB  tHww  aia 

two  aecounta.    AceordiniJ  t.«  Is'.ni?  ( Pkct,  Lf*. 

p.  467  :  KtjmoL  M.,  and  lAarpoctat, «.  r.  ♦lypaasi) 
the  ^opftmeJi  dwivad  tiicir  Bin  fiaa  mm  Pka^ 

iriacui!,  who  hannar  itoten  the  ^i>n,,f»  i  phiak  of 
ApoUo  and  being  caught  in  the  act  hj  t^  laec  «f 
Aebillflo,  was  ilMed  to  death,  aad  thw  «*«nt  «m 

ci'iniiK  niorated  by  the  awful  sacrific?  at  the  Thar> 
gelia.  Heiiadiua  (p.  5^  3)^  on  the  o^tmt  faaood, 
•tatMtbal  at  fnt  tlMO  oayiaiaty  ■wriSoea 

offered  f  'r  the  punv'so  of  (.urifvlrn^  the  city  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  as  the  Athenians  after  the  d«nih 
of  tb«  GMaa  Andnfeaa  wcta  Tinted  by  the 
p!a:riu'-    A  biiiiilar  festival,  yiMl'ah'y  ar  m::  laroo 
of  the  Thargelui,   was  celebrated  at 
(PMnNL  I4l.)   (See  Mmrub*.  OraaeMa 
s.  V.  ©a^-^ Aid  :  Bode,  C-  <,h  .frr  hrl^cl.  f/icitixstd 
der  HeUem.  i.  p^  173,        whci«  an  account  li 
frfTca  of  tlw  KpaMfft  rdfiar/  K.  F.  H« 
H<iit<n,.  ,l,  r  Cuff.  si.  Afirrih.  §  m.  Ii.  4.  Kc.)  [  L.S.] 
TUKATKUM  (df«T/>or).  The  AiheaiHia  be. 
Ana  tba  ^bio  of  AetehTloi  bad  asilr  a  wwidm 
scafToId'n^'  on  which  th^nr  Jninuii  -.^  t.-re  j-rt'-i-t 
Such  a  wooden  theatre  was  only  erected  fgf  dbe 
ttma  of  tba  Dkaiyriae  ftativala,  and  «aa  afteawaidi 
pulled  down.     The  fir>t  dnnia  that  AeachyJui 
brought  upon  the  stage  was  p^orroed  njios  «sch  a 
waodto  Maftld,  and  it  w  reraided  ae  a  aaifiBbv 
v  -1  nmtnous  coincidimce  that  "-n  that  occa»ino 
(aUO  B.  c.)  tb«  tcaffolding  broke  down.   To  prv 
vant  tba  lacawaiMja  of  lodi  an  arrid— t  tba  bvild* 


tnin  from  a  jinsi-ipe  of  /\mnioniii«  {tif  Tyljferfiil.  \  iri^  of  n  itone  theatre  was  firthwith  eammenofsi  .->q 
Vocah.  p.  142,  ed.  Yalck.)  that  they  were  thrown  t  the 
iBto  d»a  aea  alive,  but  tbli  passage  leavaa  tba 
matter  uncertain.  We  un?  not  iuf'inned  whether 
this  expiatory  and  ptiriljing  sacrihce  was  oflered 
reguUrly  every  year,  bat  nam  tta  aasM  af  tlM 
victims  (^apimKo'i)  v>  f>\\  as  from  the  whole  nc- 
eoant  of  Ttetxea,  wliich  is  founded  on  good  ao- 
tboritiea.  it  appears  highly  probaUe  that  tbii  »• 
crifite  niily  took  j'iace  in  caje  of  a  heavy  calamity 
having  befalien  the  city  (roo-ot^iji  t^i  v<^A««9j, 
ioeh  ai  the  plague,  a  finable,  Ac  What  penoM 
were  chosen  us  victims  on  siuh  (^castons  is  not 
mentioned,  and  we  only  learn  trom  Suidas  (s.  r. 
♦aiM'owMQ  that  they  were  kept  at  the  poUie  «b- 
pf^nse  (SirjuotTi'o  rptip^utvoiy.  Rut  they  were  in 
all  probability  cnaitmLls  sentenced  to  death,  and 
who  were  kept  bv  the  state  from  the  time  of  their 
oMwiamBationto  ba  ■acrificad  at  thaThaawto.  In 


south-eastern  descent  of  the  acrt^wlis,  is  the 
fcr  it  shodd  ba  obaerfad  that  tbwBgbiMl 

Oreoee  thc.itres  were  nlwnys  built  iii^K-n  eminence*, 
or  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  hilL   The  new  Athenian 

theatre  waamltaBBirarjr  hu|reaeala,*Bd*PP*a>> 

to  have  hi<pn  con?lniol«'d  w  ith  pn  at  gkill  in  regard 
to  its  acoustic  and  percpectire  arrangenteots,  but 
the  name  of  tbe  arthtteet  ia  Bat  kBOvni    It  ii 
highly  prfibnl)!e  that  dramas  were  j)r'rfarmi  d  :u 
this  new  theatre  as  soon  as  it  was  [Aacticabie,  and 
before  it  was  eoaipietsiy  finished,  vhiA  did  BSt 
t.ike  place  till  a>t  -.it  h.  c.  340.  unless  we  atdopt  the 
untenable  sujjpo&iiiDQ  tlut  the  oompletiaa  of  tha 
At^  tlieatre  at  this  time  refers  to  a  seesnd  tbealm 
(Pans.  i.  29.  §  IG  ;  PluU  ViL  X.  OnU.  pp  S4l.  c, 
n52,  e.)    During  thi«  long  interrai  of  fom*  U  yn»> 
piads  theatres  were  erected  in  all  fBfltS  at  Giissa 
Md  Am  Mwi^  Blthoi^  Athan  «!•  tba 
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of  the  Oreclc  drama  and  the  onlv  pinco  wliioli  prn- 
duced  great  mactcrworka  in  tVit  de|>artiui-ut  of 
Btontara.  It  tboald  al»o  be  borne  in  mind  that 
theatres  arc  mentioned  in  several  part«  of  Greece 
where  the  worship  of  Dionjaufl  and  the  drama 
cmaMcted  with  it  did  not  exist,  so  that  the«e  build- 
ings  mn  devoted  to  other  paUie  ezhibitioni. 
Thiia  at  Athene  itedf  Aen  tveie  in  teter  tfanes, 
besides  the  thentre  in  the  Lenaea,  two  others,  viz. 
ihe^  'Ayptmmuf  «nd  the  M  'IhryiAXy  d4arfw^ 
which  wefe  not  destmed  fot  diwuilte  peiftniHBieeif 
but  were  only  {'l.ici^s  in  which  the  sojihi^ts  de- 
livered their  declaunatioQs.  At  Sparta  there  was 
•  tlMtttreef  whte  mnrble  (PttWL  iU.  14.  §  1)  in 
which  a5semb!ics  of  the  people  were  held,  choral 
daiues  perfunncd,  and  the  like  (A then.  ir.  p.  139, 
adv.  |k  631),  for  tlM  Jbstive  joy  of  Dionyaiu  and 
the  regular  drama  were  foreign  to  the  Spartans, 
All  the  theatres  however  which  were  constructed 
In  Greece  were  probably  bailt  after  the  model  of 
thnt  of  Athens,  and  with  slight  deriations  and 
muditications  they  all  resembled  one  another  in  the 
main  points,  as  is  seen  in  the  nomerous  mina  of 
thcBtrea  in  Twioiw  parts  of  Oreeoe,  Asia  Minor, 
■nd  Sidly.  Some  or  them  were  of  prodigioua  di* 
niensions.  The  thfntrc  at  EpiJaimis  in  the  grove 
of  AseleptnSt  of  which  considerable  rains  are  still 
cduit,  exeelled  hi  bean^  the  Roman  theatres 
<Ftaa.  iL  37.  <  ft),  tod  b  iiw  m  that  of  If^ 
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lopfili?,  wi'.irh  was  reckoned  the  largest  theatre  in 
Greece.  (Pans.  riii.  32.  §  1.)  The  great  num- 
ber of  ruins  of  theatres  may  enable  ua  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  {>arti;ility  of  the  Greeks  for  such 
magnificent  buildin-is,  and  of  their  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. The  ruins  of  the  theatre  at  Atgos  enclose 
a  space  of  460  feet  in  diameter ;  the  theatre  of 
Ephesm  Is  enn  MO  feet  m  diameter.  Upon 
these  niins  8*e  the  works  of  Clarke,  Dodwell, 
Leake,  Hughes,  Arundell,  and  the  Supplement  to 

The  cniistniction  of  the  Greek  theatres  hns  hn-n 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  dispute  in  mo- 
dem timet,  and  altbongh  all  the  heat  writeis  agvea 
on  the  great  divisions  of  which  a  theatre  consisted, 
the  details  are  in  many  cases  mere  matters  of  con- 
jecture. The  Attic  theatre  waSi  like  all  the  Greek 
theatres,  placed  in  such  a  manner  thnt  the  place 
for  the  spectators  formed  the  upper  or  north- 
western, and  the  stage  with  all  that  belonged  to  it 
the  south-eastern  part,  and  between  these  two 
ports  lay  the  orchestra.  We  shall  consider  each  of 
these  three  divisions  sepamtcly,  together  with  its 
parts  and  subdivisions,  referring  the  reader  to  the 
annexed  plan  which  has  been  made  limn  the  re- 
mains of  Greek  theatres  still  extant,  and  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  in  ancient 
writer!  which  describe  the  whole  or  parti  of  b 
theatre,  s^aeia^f  in  Vitnfina  and  PoUuxi 


1.  The  place  for  the  soectators  was  in  a  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  word  cdnd  dlaryor.  Tha  acats 
for  the  spectators,  which  were  m  most  cases  cat 
into  the  rock,  consisted  of  rows  of  benches  rising 
one  nboTe  another  ;  the  rows  tbemselTes  (a)  formed 
pnrta  (nearly  thrae-ioBrths)  of  eoBcentric  circles, 
attd  were  at  iatarrala  dMded  Into  compnrtments 
by  one  or  more  broad  passages  (h)  rumiing  between 
them  and  parallel  with  the  benches.  These  pas- 
Msa  wan  adled  lai^ii^wraL  «r  iwnmiHaL  Lat 
jfrnmUttHmu  (Yilray.  w.9mi7t  Bakksi^  itaso- 


dot.  p.  270  ;  Pcilux,  123  ;  Harpocmt  and  Suid. 
a,  at  Kamnr8|a4),,aiid  when  the  eoneonrss  of  people 
was  Tety  great  in  a  theatre,  many  persons  niii.'ht 
stand  in  them.  One  side  of  such  a  paAsage  iuruied 
towards  the  upper  rows  of  benches  a  wall,  in  which 
in  some  theaties,  though  perhaps  not  at  Athena, 
niches  were  excavated  which  contained  metal  ves- 
sels (^x*^a)  to  inca*a8e  the  sounds  coming  from  tho 
stage  and  orchestra.  (Vitruv.  i  1.  g  9,  t.  4  ; 
StiegUta,  ArnUta.  itr  Bambmd,  iL  1.  p.  1 50.) 
Aenm  tht  ioiib  of  benches  an  tUtia^  b/  whkb 
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yw-rjrtfi*  TTi'iflit  ftKcciid  fr--m  tbc  lo-wrM  in  the  higb- 
e»L.  Liui  ihehe  »Um  nui  ui  ^inu^hl  tinet  onlj 
prtrcinetio  Is  tmUher ;  and  the  stain  in 
the  nrit  sr>ric*  of  ro«*i  WCTe  jiut  b<"lwmi  ihr  two 
•Liun  tUe  lowpr  teries  of  bcnckea.  tiiu 
mme  of  the  stiuf*  tk«  tout  wm  iM4ttA  into  a 
aumber  of  cr>mpnrtTn<»nt*  rrsipfnblinf  conc#  fri.m 
vhicb  tho  lout  arc  cut  otf  ;  hence  titey  went  terui'  d 
K«^it«t,  and  in  Lfttts  chmk.  The  wMt  nf  tb> 
f>Uc«  for  the  fpectaiora  (^wrpw)  was  wnetune* 
designated  by  lite  naJue  cslXor,  Latin  emm,  it 
beu^  in  most  cmm  ft  ical  excavation  of  ih*  ndu 
Above  the  higheat  row  of  bencbca  there  rote  a  en- 
tered porticu  (cX  which  of  ooune  far  exceeded  in 
Wjftiit  llw  «|ipdnl»  haMhmt  by  wbidi  the  >tag« 
wat  turronrni^fl,  and  uppearr  to  have  alto  contri- 
buted effect  (ApuL  Met. 
iii.  p,  49l»  The  entrance*  t«  tii<<  M«t«  of  the 
ip^ctatnrt  were  partly  undcrin^md,  and  led  to  the 
kwett  rovt  of  boncbca,  whik  the  upper  rows  rotut 
kftf»  bata  a«veMible  ftoi  aboM.  <P«ifan»  iv.  133  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  622.) 

2.  The  orchettra  (^yV^^)  wat  a  circular  level 
l|iac*  Ciltanding  in  trunt  <>r  the  s]MH-t.-itMr»,  nnd 
aoniewliAt  below  tho  lowett  row  of  bencbca.  But 
it  wna  not  a  cnmplcto  circle,  one  ngment  of  it 
Wing  appropriated  t<n  the  itagt*.  Tb«  arebattm  wot 
tho  plao0  for  the  cborua,  where  it  perfociDed  it* 
evohitinnt  and  dancca,  (or  which  purpose  it  waa 
covered  with  1m  ,-irdi*.  At  the  chorut  wat  the  ele- 
mcot  out  of  which  the  drama  amte,  to  the  or- 
cbestra  was  originally  the  most  important  part  of  a 
tbeatra :  it  furuini  the  centre  amnnd  which  all  the 
other  part*  of  the  building  wen  gtoaped.  In  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of  the  oidkcalta  wac  tiieih^Mf^n. 
that  it,  the  altar  of  Dionytut  (d),  which  wat  of 
coorae  nearer  to  tlw  itage  tbw  to  tbo  aeMa  of  tbe 

rtatoea,  tb»  diitauiee  frm  which  «m  ynatdf 
length  of  a  radiiu  of  the  circle.  In  a  widvr 
tentc  the  orchrttra  alio  coBpriied  tbo  broad  pat- 
tn^pt  (wdpoioi^  e)  on  mA  nde  between  tbe  pro- 
ji>ctitig  wings  of  the  ttni^  aiul  the  tcatt  of  the 
qpeetatots,  tbrougb  which  the  chorut  entered  the 
ectbeetn.  Tbe  chorut  generally  arranged  Haelf  in 
the  fpfti  c  between  thr  tlivim  le  ainl  tho  stai;o.  The 
thjmele  iuelf  wtu  of  a  tquar<}  £aria,  aod  waa  oaed 
far  Tuious  purpotet,  aeeofding  to  the  natinv  of  tbe 
f^i'Ti  rriil  I'l.u -■«,  sikH  m  n  funeral  !iioi)uiiici\t,  an 
altar,  &c.  It  wat  made  of  boarde  and  tuiroundcd 
on  all  flidee  with  atefia.  Tt  tbne  stood  upon  a 
raited  pl.ufi)riii,  wliiih  wa.s  ji'imctim't  o  cufiii  d  liy 
the  leader  of  tbe  chorut^  the  flute-plajer,  aod  Ute 
rbabdopbori.  (MttUer,  Dimri.  m  Cle  J^bmeit.  «f 
Ar-ir.'.r/?,  p.  210,  t\c.  trans!.)  TIio  fliitp-plavi-r  as 
weli  at  Uie  prompter  (vto^oAcps,  tnoaitor)  were 
generally  plaeed  bebtiMi  tbe  tbynde,  eo  *s  to  fiM 
til'-'  sta::<'  fiTid  not  to  he  B<-on  l^v  tlio  sp^'ctatnrs. 
{VluL  lit*  »uU.ffer«iid,prae(i.  (>.8l3,e. :  Alb.  xiv. 
p.  Gni.)  The  ovdheeln m  vdll  h  the  Mrr^  Hij 
under  llif  open  sky  ;  a  mof  i?  imwlicro  nicntinnrii. 

3.  Tbe  »tag!C  Steps  led  from  escb  tide  of  the 
oitbestra  to  tbe  itaffo,  and  bjr  then  tbe  cheras 
prohalily  :t'<ciMidod  tho  sfayf  whenovtr  it  twk  a 
real  part  in  the  aclioa  itaelC  Tbe  back  tide  of  the 
■t^ge  waa  dosed  by  a  wall  callod  tbe  or 
*rrBrt,  fnnn  wMch  on  each  side  a  wing  pniji  ctod 
which  waa  called  the  wapaincfy^iw.  Tbe  whole 
depth  of  tbe  stage  was  Mt  Twrf  great,  as  it  mlj 
cii!Tipri«od  a  togment  of  the  circlo  nf  the  orchestra. 
The  whole  toace  from  the  tceaa  to  the  orchestra 
waa  termed  the  jmaeMihni  (ayewf^iwX  and 
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what  we  shoUid  crJl  the  ffa'  ttapt.   TTat  r».ipf 
it  which  «aj  ncaxt-st  ta  tbe  orcLc^tni,  enu  ^ttte 
the  actors  ttood  when  they  tpoke  wat  the  i^rfHm^ 
aliM)  called  oHp'.Sai  or  uKcliarrn.in  Lati:i 
*hith  was  of  ooune  raued  ai»*e  tiit  acjftU. 
aod  probaUj  ana  kvtl  with  the  Ajnck  WIk 
ihf  Itckt idjrtor  was  is  ntrt  cl^r  ;  ttne  tkiak  'it: 
n  Hat  a  place  to  whscii  tbe  actm  witbdrrvvba 
t  h<'T  hftd  artod  their  porta,  otheyt  think  tht:  it  tu 
the  mme  a*  the  utria^pa  i  Su;daa,*.e.Xrv(f);  kt 
at  it  is  staled  that  tho 
with  ttatoea,  it  t^'emt  more  probable  that  it  w 
the  wall  under  the  \(r)-futi>  wLicb  fiucd  the  flrtW 
Ua  ai»d  the  *pectatora.    The  crcfi^  cr  teem  w\ 
at  we  hare  already  stated,  tbe  wall  whick  6mi 
the  stage  { pr^tct-nium  and  lonrvm)  frm  l^issL 
It  reprrtentcd  a  tuttabk  hackgr.>uu<i  or  tkeloca% 
in  which  tho  aalte  was  goiag  on.  Bcfcn  tiie  pbf 
began,  it  wat  eoTcrcd  » ith  a  curtain  {waftcrkmrn^ 
vfooK^rioir,  uithaim,  Latin  anion  «  mftram; 
EtymoL  M.  a  e.  KitKis  :  Atheo.  xiii,        ;  P->- 
lux,  iv.  122.)    When  the  play  bfgan  thitfaraai 
wat  let  down  and  was  rolled  upon  a  n»Q«  vim- 
nmdl  tlw  stRfs.   The  praeceniuai  tad  kfnn  te 
wr-re  never  concealed  from  the  ^wctstoa  Af» 
;;:irdt  the  tcenery  represented  on  the  n^rit  it  ^ 
different  for  traf^y,,  comedy,  and  tk?  «•>" 
drama,  and  for  each  of  tkcee  kinds  d  fnegj^ 
aomtrj  must  hare  been  capable  of  wnMB  aiiX^ 
cationt  according  to  the  chanicter  of  w!i 
doalpby  ;  at  least  tiat  this  was  the  CMC  vdLik 
variooa  tngedies,  is  eridcRt  horn  tbe  smm  k- 
tcribed  in  the  trasedies  still  extot.  In 
howercT  tbe  back-ground  (rwvi)  «  os* 
represented  the  front  of  a  piia«  wftl  a  4««b 
centre  (i)  which  waa  called  tbe  rr-yal  (/>  '.  Tfo 
palace  geneially  consisted  of  two  stodei 
Klhtt,iT.  129),  and  upon  its  IhltsrflfaA^ 
peart  to  hare  sometimes  been  ten)-'  <  It '  pi** 
lima  which  persons  might  obacrre  what 
onatadiMaee.  (Knrip.  n»mim.  «,  fa.)  tk 
palace  preacntod  on  each  tide  a  p^jMiis 
each  of  which  had  itt  tfpm^^  satnuKt.  ^  TW 
wing^  p*»n«ally  represented  the  • 

Cu  nnd  visitors.    All  the  three  dotri  »«* 
I  titibie  to  tho  nwctam*  (VitniT.  t.  <j| 
The  prntagonfatM  alwayt  cattued  the  MgetlNV 
tho  middle  or  rtn-nl  dwr,  the  dnitrrapxitf*** 
thtagonistes  through  thooe  on  tbe  ri|^  ^ 
wings.    In  tmgediet  Ifte  Ae  Pidiitl'^p 
I'orsianji,  Philoctct-e,  Oedipus  in  Cohnr.>.  k4 
olhen  the  bock-ground  did  not  reftrtrct  i 
Thciv  are  other  pieen  i^inn  »  vhicli  Ox  te^ 
must  have  lioen  cflanEro^^  in  tLc  ii'urse  ot  tjf  |>fj 
fannance,  as  in  the  Eomcnidet  of  Aeicbl^<- 
tha  A jax  of  SofihodflB.  TheAaMtof£<^ 
ro.jnired  n  p-ent  mricty  of  jcerop.  ;  an^  if 
dition  to  this  we  i«QDUcct  that  tcTeral  pi*w» 
played  hi  one  day,  it  Is  naalftat  thsl  (k  »crh»> 
ral  fsirts  of  stvo  pcrformanc",  at  l<-a?t  m  t  •-^^ 
of  Euripides,  must  have  been  broq^t  up*^?^- 
ketitm.  Tho  semainthft  SMyiie4iaii>s  '^ 

to  have  always  represented  a  vooix  iutfkt  «™ 
hills  and  grottoes  ;  in  oomcdr  tbe  teeos  nfitaanA 
at  leaat  ia  hUer  tfaaea,  tha  fioaii  sf  P"**%'  ^ 

tnps  or  the  luliitations  of  slaves,  (Vitrnr.  t.  1 1 
PoUux,  ir,  125.)    Tbe  art  of  tcetM-famtJ?  ■»« 
been  aiiplied  bof  bcfatth»tiw<f^ 
clet,  although  Aristotle  {PcM.\r.  W  nff«*i"» 
iutriMluction  to  him.  £PKTtrmatF^^^ 
Tha  nwhiM  hi.At  GiMh  tbttfni 
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trctncljnmMRHU,  but  we  ore  in  manj  cisob  ntiablc 
to  form  an  exact  idea  of  their  nature  aiid  their 
cifecta.  We  shall  only  mention  tiM  most  important 
among  them.  1.  The  vtplaKToi  (in)  stood  near 
the  two  side  cntiancca  of  the  accna ;  their  form 
was  tint  of  ■  priema,  and  hj  a  single  torn  di^ 
produced  a  change  in  the  Bconery.  f^';f^lv.  l^  7  J 
Pollux,  vr.  126.)  2.  The  x«P«^»'*<»  «Ai>Mu«fl,  or 
tlio  Ciwraniaii  steps,  bjr  which  the  tlwdes  ascended 
from  the  lower  world  upoti  the  "triL-r.  (Pollux,  ir. 
132.)  3.  The  firix<iyv,  KpaSi]  or  tiipTj^a,  a  machine 
hy  which  god»  or  henn-s  were  re])rest  nted  passing 
thmugh  or  t1<iatiii^  in  the  air:  lienre  llie  proverb, 
iJcu»        mnfhina.      (FolluJC,  iv.  121»,  lul  ; 

Snidaj,  *.  r.  ^Edipn\yka :  Hesych.  ».  r.  KfMn.)  A.  The 
i^/Aorpa  or  iKKiiKkriiia.  [Exostra.]  5.  The 
dtoKoyuov^  an  especial  elevated  pUice  above  the 
■ccna  for  the  Olympiun  gods  when  they  had  to  ap- 
pear in  tiieir  inll  majastj.  (P<^iu,  iv.  130  ;  Phot 
lAoe.  p.  S97.)  The  B^ovrtStw,  a  machine  for  hni> 
tating  thunder.  It  appears  to  have  hern  placed 
nnderoeath  the  stage,  and  to  have  consisted  of 
lan^  hmien  veasds  in  which  flonea  were  railed. 
(Pollux,  iv.  1^0  ;  Suida.s,    r.  B/>orr^ :  Vitruv.  t. 

Respecting  several  other  machines  of  less  im- 
portance, see  Pollux,  It.  ir«pl  ftitpm  Sudrpov. 

It  ift  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  tlic  diiTen.>nces, 
which  are  presented  b^*  many  ruins  of  theatres  still 
extant,  from  the  descnpdon  we  have  given  above. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the  theatres 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Macedonian  time  the  space 
between  the  thymcle  and  the  bigcum  was  converted 
into  a  lower  stage,  upon  which  mimes,  musicians, 
and  dancers  played,  while  the  andent  stage  (pms- 
ceninm  and  logenm  )  remained  destined,  as  before, 
for  the  acton  in  the  rt^pilar  drama.  Thia  lower 
■tage  wae  sometimee  called  thTttde  «r  oichestiB. 
(Miiller.  IJht.  of  Greek      L    899  i  Domldaon, 

The  Theatre  Qj' th^  GtxeJcs.) 
The  RomaBs  must  have  become  acqnaiaited  with 

the  theatres  of  the  luilian  Grreks  at  an  early 
period,  whence  they  erected  their  a»7i  tiieutres  in 
similar  i><witiona  upon  the  sides  of  hUIs.  This  is 
Rtiil  clear  from  the  ruins  of  very  ancient  theatres  at 
Tuijculttm  and  Faesulae.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  ofRome^ 
iii.  p.  364,  &C.)  The  Romans  themselves  however 
did  not  poeseas  a  rt^lar  stone  theatre  tmtil  a  very 
late  period,  and  although  drnnatie  representations 
were  very  popular  in  earlier  times,  it  appears  that 
a  wooden  sUi^e  was  erected  when  necessary,  and 
was  afterwards  polled  down  again,  and  the  plays 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  were  performed  on  such 
tcroporary  scaifbldings.  I n  the  meanwhile  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  about  Rome  had  their  stone 
theatres,  as  the  introduction  of  Greek  customs  and 
manners  was  le^ii  strongly  opposed  in  them  than 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Wooden  tiicatres, 
adorned  with  the  mcHt  profnse  majTnificpnre,  were 
erected  at  Rome  even  during  the  la.st  period  of  the 
republic  The  first  attempt  to  Imild  a  stone  theatre 
was  made  a  short  time  before  the  consulship  of 
P.  ComeTras  Scipio  Nasica.  It  was  sanctioned  by 
the  censor*,  and  wa.s  advancing  toward.^  \\a  com- 
pletion, when  Scipio^  in  155  A.  c,  persuaded  the 
■enaie  to  eommand  the  hsOdtng  to  m  polled  down 
a<!  injurious  to  public  morality.  (Li v.  Eiiit.  4fj.) 
Respecting  the  magnificmt  wooden  theatre  which 
M.  Aenulnis  Seanns  hnilt  in  his  aedileship,  58  B.C., 
Fee  Pliny,  //.  .V.  xxxvi.  '?4.  §  7.  Its  scena  consisted 
of  three  stories,  and  the  lowest  of  them  was  made 
«f  while  mwUe,  the  middle  eoe  of  ghuti  and  the 
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upper  one  of  gilt  wood.  The  cavea  contained 
DU,UO0  specutois.  (Comp,  Plin.  U,N,  xxziv.  17.) 
In  56  B.  c  Cn.  fVmpey  hailt  the  ftrst  Mono  thcotre 

at  Rome  near  tlie  Campus  Martlus.  It  was  of 
great  beauty,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  after 
the  model  of  that  of  Mytilene ;  it  eentained 
40,000  spectators.  fPl  i  //.  N.  xxxvi.  24.  §  7; 
compare  Drumann,  Gtitcit.  Horn*,  iv.  p,  520,  &c.) 
C.  Curio  built  in  60  B.C;  two  mi^ificent  wooden 
theatres  close  by  one  another,  which  might  be 
changed  into  one  amphithoUre.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xani,  24. 1 8.)  Afler  the  tuna  of  Pompey,  how- 
ever,  other  stone  theatres  were  erected,  as  the 
theatre  of  Marcelliis,  which  was  built  by  Augxistus 
and  called  after  his  nephew  Marcellus  (Dion  Cass. 
xltiL  49;  Plin.  11.  N.  zzxri  12)  ;  and  that  of 
Balbos  (Plin.  te.\  whence  Suetonius  {Auy.  44) 
usi>fi  the  expression  jfr  trinn  thcntni. 

The  construction  of  a  Roman  theatre  resembled, 
on  the  whole,  that  of  a  Grade  one.  Hie  principal 
difTerences  are,  that  the  seats  of  the  spectators, 
which  rose  in  the  form  of  an  ampbitheatra  around 
the  orchestra,  did  not  fbim  mere  than  a  semi- 
circle  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  orchestra  like- 
wise fonued  only  a  seinicitcle,  the  dianu-ter  of 
which  formed  die  front  line  of  the  stage.  The 
Human  orchestra  contiined  no  thymele,  and  was 
not  destined  for  a  chorus,  but  contained  the  scat^ 
for  senators  and  other  distinguished  persons,  such 
as  foreign  ambassadors,  which  arc  called  primus 
subselHomm  ordo."  In  the  year  68  b.  c,  the  tri- 
bune \t.  Roscius  Otho  carried  a  hiw  which  regu- 
lated the  places  in  the  theatre  to  be  occupied  by  the 
different  classes  of  Roman  cititens ;  it  enacted  that 
fourteen  ordines  of  benches  were  to  be  assigned  as 
scats  to  the  ci|uitc8.  ( Liv.  JipU.  9d  ;  Ascon.  ad 
Cbmef;  pb  78,  cd  Orelli.)  Hence  these  qoatnor^ 
dccim  ordines  are  sometimes  mentioned  without 
any  further  addition  as  the  honorary  seats  of  the 
equites.  Thej  wereandoubtedly  dose  behind  the 
seats  of  the  senators  and  ningistrates,  and  thus 
ciiMMii-ted  of  the  ruws  of  benches  immediately  be- 
hind the  orchestra.  Vellcius  (ii.  32)  aad  Cfeera 
(/TO  Murm.  19)  spealc  of  this  law  in  a  manner  to 
lead  us  to  infer  that  it  only  rest'>red  to  the  equites 
a  right  which  they  had  possessed  before.  Another 
part  of  this  htw  waa  that  i^ndthrifu  and  persons 
reduced  in  their  drenmstanccs  (c/efvc/otrs),  whether 
through  their  own  fault  or  not,  and  whether  thejT 
belonged  to  the  scnatorian  or  equestrian  order, 
ahoold  no  longer  occupy  the  seats  asngned  to  their 
order,  but  occupy  a  separate  place  set  apart  for 
them.  (Cic  Philip,  il  18.)  In  the  reign  of  Au< 
gustns  the  senate  made  a  oeeiee,  dat  ftreign  am" 
bassadors  should  no  longer  enjoy  the  privilege 
mentioned  above,  as  it  had  sometimes  happened 
that  freedmen  were  sent  to  Rome  as  ambassadors. 
The  soldiers  also  were  srpamt4<d  from  the  people 
by  the  winic  decree  ;  the  feamc  was  the  case  with 
women,  praetextati  and  paedagogi.  (SoeL^i^  44.) 
This  separation  consisted  protiably  in  one  or  more 
cunci  being  assigned  to  a  particular  class  of  per- 
sona. The  woodcut  on  the  following  page  contains 
a  probable  representation  of  the  plaji  of  a  Ronui 
thealm. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  constniction  of 
Greek  and  Roman  theatres  sec  the  commentatoFS 
on  Vilturins  (/. e.),  J.  Cbr.  Genelli,  4a$T%Ulitrm 

Atfim,  h'uisicJdIich  tiuf  Arthitcclur,  Sctnttrif  und 
Jktrsteiiunga  Kunst  iiUrkaupt^  Ikrlin,  1818,  Svo.  ; 
O.  a  W.  Schneider,  Da*  daHtO*  TUaltnpma, 
4c  9 
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■■IIS  anRfU    r  OTHNMW    OCr    UFM0>»   Iff^mimUStr  f 

Sl:«>^litl,  Ar<-h'('i,>'.-flr  (At  Ilnukunni  drr  Griffk. 
%md  Homer  j  Fcrrua«  ^itoria  <  </eacr^  priitcip, 
ttnhi  mat  •  Motbnd,  MihiM,  18S0  ;  tb*  Sup- 
pVnirnt  to  Stuart's  Antitf.  of  AUirrm.  A  S'^ncral 
ottUioe  u  alM  given,  by  Miillec,  llisL  of  Gr.  Lii, 
I  pi  299,  &e. ;  and  hj  Bode,  CfmA.  4»t  dramed. 

lHclilkun>i  d.  Il.Urii.  i.  p.  156, 

It  renuiins  to  mak  of  a  few  poinU  re^tectuij| 

ri-prrwritatioiisi  at  Athens  bcfjan  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  aftiT  )>r<\ikra«t  (Aeacbia.  e,  CUmpk,  p.  466; 
Atbm.  XI.  [I.  \*<A) ;  and  when  the  eoneavne  of 
p  .>]  lf  was  ••vjK'ttcd  to  Ik'  LTi  at,  pfTMins  would  even 
gu  to  occupjr  ibeir  aeata  iu  the  night.  The  suo 
could  net  be  very  tronbleaoni*  to  the  Mlon,  aa 
they  were  in  a  j?T»'at  measure  protected  by  lh«' 
building!  •urrounding  the  ita^  and  the  tpectaton 
prolcctMl  themaelTea  apwiitt  it  bj  hata  wHb  broad 
orima.  (Suiil.'Ls  t.  rr.  T\iTa(To%  and  Apixtav.) 
Wben  the  wi-ather  waa  tine,  etpecialljr  at  the 
Diooyaiae  ftatirals  in  firing,  tbe  pe»ple  appeared 
wilb  gprl.iii(l.'»  on  their  nrada  ;  when  it  wiu  cold, 
W  at  tbe  Lena  a  in  Januarjr,  they  lued  to  wrap 
tbcmwlvca  vp  in  their  doalca.  (Sdidia,  I.  e.) 
When  a  storm  or  a  showt-r  of  rain  came  on  sud- 
denly, the  tp^xtators  tixik  refuge  in  the  porticoea 
behind  the  stage,  or  in  thoee  aDOve  the  vppemoiit 
ron  of  iKjnchos.  TliDSf  who  wished  to  sit  com- 
furtably  bruught  cushions  with  thetu.  (Acschiiu 
A  Ctaipk,  Le. ;  Thcophr.  Chir.  2.)  Aa  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  theatrical  perfomianres  to  laat  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours,  the  spocialors  rciiuiritl  ro- 
ftetbmenta,  and  we  find  that  in  the  inten-als  be- 
tween the  several  plays,  tliey  iifed  to  take  wine 
and  cakes.  (Alhcu.  xL  p.  iOi  ;  Aristot.  EtA. 
Nic.J.  X.  5.) 

The  whole  o*"  the  rarea  in  the  Attic  theatre 
must  have  coiiuiiiied  about  50,000  spectators.  The 
iilaccs  for  generals,  thearchons,  priestaffon^ am- 
bassadors, and  other  distincuishiH]  peni^ms,  were 
in  the  lowest  rows  of  benches,  and  nearest  to  tbe  i 
•rehcatm  (PeOnx^  ir.  12I.  juL  199;  SchoL  otf  | 


jf  WafepL  B/mtL  B73).  iA  they  appear  to  hve 

been  sometiraci  covir>  d   w  ith  n      rt  of  or:  >py, 
(Aeschin.  L  c)  Tbe  rows  of  benches  abere  tb.* 
were  eeeiqiled  bjrthe  aenite  of  fiOQ,  fhoae  mt  ii 
succeaaion  by  the  ephebi,  and  the  rwt  by  -Jta 
people  of  Athens.   But  it  would  aeen  that  they 
did  net  rft  nditeriniinately,  but  that  the  better 
place*  were  let  at  a  h:i:h.T  price  than  thf  ::KrTS, 
and  that  no  one  bad  a  right  w  take  a  plaice  (at 
which  Ito  had  not  paid.   (Fht  Afttcf.  p.  %t 
A  .  lian.  r.ir.  ii  13 ;  Demoath.  as  Mid.  p.  SM^ 
The  quealiaa»  whether  in  Gtmccv  and  UMce  especi- 
ally at  Athena,  wonen  were  praem  «l  the  y«> 
fomiaiice  nf  tmjcdies,  is  one  of  those  which  ha^e 
giveu  rise  to  much  disniMinn  among  medeni  icbo- 
hra,  M  we  hnte  seareely  aay  passage  in  madmt 
writers  in  which  the  presence  of  women  is  st'^^l 
as  a  positive  fiict.  But  Jacobe(rseaMok.  &Ar|^^ 
iv.  p.  372),  and  Fttww  (in  Snanermaan^  JUboir. 
fur  die  Alffrth.  lR37.  n.  '29).  have  placed  itahaort 
beyond  a  doubt,  from  tbe  rarious  ailusions  awd«  by 
ancient  writen,that  women  were  allowed  te  be 
present  during  the  performance  of  tni:e»!ies.  Tits 
opinion  is  now  perfectly  ooo&rmed  by  a  passage  is 
Atbenaeas  (xlL  p.  534),  which  hna  been  ^Mlrf 
by  Becker  {ChariUej,  ii.  p.  560),  in  eorroborsCoo 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  above  mentieeed 
writers  had  cooie.    In  this  panage  we  find  dat « 
Athens,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Pe'opcmne«ian  war, 
tbe  spectators  in  the  theatre  consisted  of  men  sad 
women.  We  hare,  however,  on  tbe  ether  had, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  wnmen  were  not 
present  at  comedies,  while  boys  might  be  present 
both  at  tngedy  and  oomedy.    (TbeopL  CkaniL 
9  ;  Isaeiis,  de  Ciron.  herrd.   p.  "iOd  ;  Arijt.^ph. 
A'«5.  537,  &c  ;  Lucian,  de  GymtsKist,  2*1 )  Toe 
senli  whSA  wmmb  eeeq^  in  the  Greek  tbeatree 
appear  to  have  been  sepanit 'li  fnmi  ih<»e  of  the 
men.    (Gottim^  in  the  Wu-ttuxk.  Mu*. 
p.  103,  &«,) 

For  the  piirpo<s«>  of  maintaining  order  and  pre- 
venting excesses,  the  ancients  had  a  sort  of  thetfifK 
police;  Ihe  poDnm  who  iMid  thia  I  ~ 
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in  Greece  PatHotpipoi  or  /»a&5aDx°^  at  Rome 
Praecones.    (Schol.  ad  Arisfoph,  Pax,  718.) 

Reipectiiig  theattu  itdanco  at  the  Greek  theatres, 
ind  tb0  condnct  of  the  people,  ace  a  very  good  dis- 
wamam.  ^  Beekm^  k  WCMUHy  ii.  pp.  249— 
S7&  [L.S.] 

TRENHAB  or  TSN8AE  (fert^  ortho^phr 
and  etymology  "f  the  word  are  alike  douhtfu',  ,il 
though  the  oldest  MS&  geaeiallf  omit  the  aspirate) 
iran  highly  orMuneiited  nored  vekktei,  which,  in 
the  solfinii  pomp  of  the  Ciri  rnsi.m  jjnnit'S,  cnnvcj'cd 
the  statu<-!t  of  certain  deiti^  with  all  their  decora- 
tSont  to  the  pulrinaria,  and  after  the  sporta  were 
orer  bore  them  bock  to  tht-ir  shrim-a.  (Cic.  in  Verr, 
iL  I,  59,  and  note  of  P»ciido-Ascon.  iii  27,  v.  72  ; 
Son  .  ad  IVn/.  A  en.  i.  21  ;  Fu«tu8,  t.v.;  Dioroedea, 
i.  p.  372,  ed.  Putsch.  ;  Dion  Casa.  xlviL  40  ; 
Terttdl.  de  Sped.  7.)  Wo  arc  iirnorant  of  their 
precise  form ;  for  dthough  wo  tind  Rcveral  re- 
pnsentationa  npoo  ancient  medals  and  other  works 
ef  art,  of  gods  smted  in  cars,  and  especially  of  the 
sun-chariot  of  El.-i^jabalus  (Herodian.  v.  6  ;  see 
VaillMt,  Nunimaia  /jnp.  voL  ii.  p.  269 1  Ginzrot, 
Dit  WSpm  Mod  FiihwarkR,  fte.  tain  zEL  fig.  6) ; 
yi*t  we  have  no  means  of  decidnig  which,  it'  any, 
of  these  are  teusae.  We  know  that  they  were 
dmwB  hf  faenea  (Pint  Otrtolm,  2A,  who  calls 
them  d4](T(ras),  and  escorted  {ttrda/rr/')  hy  the 
chief  senators  in  robes  of  stat^,  who,  along  with 
foari  patrimi  [Patmhi]',  laid  bold  of  the  bridles 
and  tmces,  or  perhaps  assisted  to  drag  the  carria|{e 
(for  duoere  is  uacd  as  well  as  dedueem^  Li  v.  t.  41), 
bjT  larana  of  ihongs  attached  for  the  purpose  (and 
hence  the  proposed  derivation  from  trndo).  So 
sacred  wa^  this  duty  considered,  that  Augustus, 
when  labouring  under  sickness,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary lo  aocaropaaj  tha  tnuae  in  »  litter.  If  «om 
af  the  honet  knocked  up  or  the  drtTer  took  the 
reins  in  his  left  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  reconi- 
meoce  the  procession,  and  for  one  of  the  attendant 
boyi  to  let  fto  tibe  thong  or  to  ttomblo  was  profa- 
nation.  (Liv.  v.  41  ;  Plut.  /.  c  ;  Ascon.  /.  c.  ; 
Amob.  adv.  gent.  iv.  31  ;  compared  with  the  ora> 
tian  dt  fhnup.  retp.  II  *  TotulL  rft  tor.  mU.  13, 
and  lie  Spertac.  7  ;  Suet  Odav.  43.) 

Thf  only  gods  distinctly  named  as  carried  in 
teniae  arc  Jupiter  and  Minerva  (Suet.  Vespat.  5  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Jclvii.  40,  I,  8,  Ixvi.  1),  to  which 
number  Mars  i»  usually  added  on  the  autho- 
ri^  of  Dion  Cassius  (Izxviii.  8),  but,  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to,  he  merely  states,  that  at  the  Cir^ 
censian  games  celebrated  a.  d.  216,  the  statue  of 
Mars,  which  was  in  the  procession  (iro/tiir«7o>'),  fell 
down,  and  it  it  very  lemarkahle  that  Dionysius 
(▼3.  73),  in  bb  nimrta  deaeription  of  the  Pompa 
Circcnsis,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Tensac, 
bat  repreeenta  the  statues  of  the  gods  as  carried  on 
nen^  ahoalden,  i  a.  an  ftitnta.  That «  eanaUer- 
able  number  of  deities  however  received  this 
honour  seems  probable  hvm  the  expremion  of 
Cicero,  in  his  solemn  appeal  at  tha  afooa  of  the 
last  V.  n  ine  onition,  **  omnrsque  dii,  qni  vehiculis 
tcnsaniiii  sukinnes  cuetus  ludarum  iiiitis  ;  ^  though 
«a  cannot  determine  who  thefle  gods  were.  We 
frequently  hear  indeed  of  the  chariot  of  Juno 
{Virg.Geo/y.  in.  of  Cybelc  (Aen.  vi.  784), 

and  many  others,  but  as  these  arc  not  mentioned 
in  eonnezion  with  the  Pompa  Ciroentia,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  were  tenaaeu  Among  the 
impious  flatteries  heajK-d  on  Cae/ar,  it  was  decreed 
that  hi»  itvy  statue  abould  accompany  the  imogM 
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of  the  gods  to  tlic  circus  in  a  complete  chariot 
(ipfia  SAof,  that  is,  a  tenm,  in  oppriaitinn  to  a  niHra 
fcrcidnm),  and  that  lliis  chariut  should  stand  in  tho 
Capitol  inimedlatcly  opposite  to  that  of  Jupiter. 
(Dion  Cass.  xliiL  15,  21,  45,  xliv.  6.) 

Similar  homage  was  paid  upon  high  festivals  to 
the  images  of  their  gods  by  other  ancient  nations. 
Thus,  in  the  curious  ceremonies  performed  ai 
Papremis  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Egj'ptian  deity,  whera  Herodotus  (ii.  tVA)  imagined 
to  be  identic-al  with  Are^,  the  statue,  eiishrineii  in 
n  cliapel  made  of  gilded  wood,  was  dni|Kcd  in  a 
four-whcded  ear  by  a  body  of  prieoti.  So  abo, 
in  the  account  given  hy  Athenaeus  (v.  c.  27,  &c.), 
after  Callixencs  of  Rhodes,  of  the  gorgeous  pageant 
at  Abnndria,  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phih^ 
delphns,  wc  read  of  a  car  of  liafcbus  of  prodigious 
size,  must  costly  utaterials,  and  most  elaborate 
workmanship,  which  waa  dragged  by  180  men, 
and  to  inch  cnstoms  we  may  hnd  a  parallel  in 
modem  timea  in  the  usages  which  prevail  at  the 
festiv.^1  of  S.  Agatha  at  Cktania,  and  &  Roiolk  at 
PalemMk 

(Sdiefler  die  Bt  vddedun,  t,  34  ;  Obntrot,  Di« 

Wd;/m  utid  Fuhncerke  dcr  GricchcM  uml  liointT, 

c  55  ;  bat  the  Utter  author,  both  here  and  else- 
where, allows  his  imagination  to  cany  him  (atthcr 

than  his  authorities  warrant)  [  W.  R.] 

I    THEODOSIA'NUS  CODEX.  [Codkx  Th bo- 
do  si  an  ts.] 

THEUI'IIA'NIA  (3fo.^<£»'<o\  a  festival  cele- 
bmted  ul  Delphi,  on  the  occusiuu  of  which  the 
Dt^lphbtta  filled  the  huge  silver  crater  which  iiad 
hccn  presented  to  the  Delphic  sod  by  Croesna. 
(Herod,  i.  51.)  Valckenaer  on  Herodiotns  (/. e.) 
thought  that  the  readintr  was  corrupt,  and  that 
9«e4<v«a  ahoald  be  read,  as  this  festival  is  well 
known  to  haTo  been  celebrated  by  the  Delphian*. 

(Phlt.  df  his  (pit  fcrx)  a  riHiii.  jitiu.  p.  ri'u  ,  f ;  I'ol.  - 

mon,  ap.  Atken.  ix.  p,  372.)  But  both  festivals 
ate  mentioned  together  by  Potlnx  (i.  S4),  and 

Philostratus  {Vit.  Apollon.  iv.  31).  The  Theo- 
pbaiiia  were  intended  as  a  celebration  of  the  re- 
turn of  Apollo  to  Delphi  from  which  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  absent  during  the  winter  nionthx.  An 
agon  called  theoxeuia  was  also  celebrakd  at  Pcllene 
in  Achaia  in  honour  of  Hermes  and  Apollo.  (SchoL 
(I//  Piml.  Ol  vii.  156,  ix,  146.)  But  no  particulars 
of  any  of  these  festivals  are  known.  S  J 

THEO'RI  {b*upo{),  were  persons  sent  on  apa* 
cial  missiona  (.i^svpioi)  to  perfionn  aome  rel^ona 
duty,  as  to  eonsnlt  an  omde,  or  to  ofler  a  sacrifice, 
on  behalf  of  the  state.  It  is  thus  explained  liy  the 
grammarians :  i^corpdiroi,  ^  ol  dtttfifyot,  ^  ol  ^poi^ 
Ti'{brrc>  rtfi  rh  AcMT  et  tht^votemw^ttiiftintm  ml 

iofniit  Kol  watnryvptis  koI  Xf^vrrripia.  Cllarpocr. 
Suidas  and  Hesych.  $.  v.  Btvpol :  compare  Pollux, 
iL  So|Aoel.Miigpi.7|(r.  114.)  Theie  were  in 
some  of  the  Dorian  states,  as  the  Aeginetana,  Troe- 
zenians,  Messenians,  and  Mantineans,  official  priests 
called  tbenpoj,  wheae  du^  It  waa  to  consult  oradca, 
interpret  the  responses,  fee,  as  among  tho  Spartans 
there  were  men  calK-d  Pythii,  chosen  by  the  kings 
to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delplii.  (SchomaaDf  jla& 
Jur.  fMdJ.  Gr.  pp.  1 30, 3.95.)  At  Athens  there  were 
no  official  persons  called  dcwpo(,  but  the  name  was 
given  to  those  citizens  who  were  appointed  from 
time  to  time  to  conduct  religiooa  embassiea  to 
mious  places ;  of  which  the  nwwt  important 
I  Wire  those  that  were  sent  tn  tli  Olympian, 
1  Pythian,  I^emean,  and  isthmiau  gamca,  thuao 
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UTS  THEORfCA. 

Ukat  wMit  to  conaolt  the  God  at  Delphi,  and  those 
thM  fed  th*  Mim  iKQCM»  to  DaU.  when  Ik* 

Ath«i\.ui»  »>»L-i1>!'»h«  d  n  iiii.iiir)iTiii:.i1  frstiv.il,  in 
iwvivai  of  the  aucteni  Ionian  ime,  uf  which  Hoomt 
•pedu.  (Thnerd.  B.  104 >.  The  ezpenaa  oTliwae 

ambau'i'i  wiu  (Icfmycd  {iart!y  \i\  ihf  nUitc  and 

parlly  bjr  wealthj  citacm,  to  whom  the  mnniye 
■Hit  af  tiMM  WM  Mtruttrf,  «die4  lyyiWafai, 

chiefs  (if  tJu-  pnilojisy.  This  was  a  sftrt  of 
AsiTmyyia,  and  frequently  a  very  oostl/  ooe  ;  as 
lim  driaf  — dartnr  wpwawtrf  tht  afta,  and  was 
expected  to  .'ipp«-.ir  wilh  a  suiLiKli-  tt. xroc  of 
■pVsfidntf  {  (or  instance,  to  wear  a  golden  crown, 
la  diiva  iato  Aa  wftk  a  lairiwaw  «lMriD(, 
retinue,  Ai.  Nituii,  who  waa  viTj  rich,  is  re- 
farted  to  hare  incurred  great  expense  on  his 
siahMWjr  la  IMfla»  bajand  what  was  iw|idi«d  of 
Mm  :  ;iri«!  AMM.ul»'*  ."utonrshrd  .ill  the  jfiectators 
at  Olrmpia  by  the  magnificence  of  his  hones, 
dwMrtalMlu^  m4  Ika  iiralb^^ 

tore.  (Bochh,  f'nfJ.  F.cryn.  of  Atht  nn,  p.  214,  Ac. 
9d  ed. }  Thidvall,  Hut,  of  Gn«oe,  \vl  iiL  pfk.  21 7, 
UOl)  fDauA.] 

Tho  Salaniuiian,  or  D«'li.iii.  *h'i\^  »a»  n\i>->  railed 
^mpls  nuit,  and  was  pnncipaiiy  used  for  ctmwy- 
iaf  enbaMtea  to  Deloa,  thoogh,  Uka  the  Paralus, 
it  was  employed  on  other  expeditions  besides. 
(Suida«,/.c.;  Bikkh,  W.  p.  240.)  [aJi.K.j 
T  H  KO  K I A  (dfwpia).  [Tm  bori.  ] 
TH K(V1UC.\  (3f«.r  •  d\  Under  this  name  at 
Athens  were  cmnpnscJ  itm  m<»Qies  expended  on 
fiMtiTalt,  «icri6«oa»  and  jadilio  amiimmments  ol 
various  kinds  ;  and  also  mnntes  distributed  aiTKmg 
the  people  in  the  shape  of  hu|(esseB  from  the  state. 

There  wefa,  aeoarding  to  Xenophoa,  aiora  iiMti- 
ttlI.  .tt  .\thens  than  in  all  the  rest  of  G  rcece. 
Jtep.  Afk,  iiL  8.)  Deudes  those  which  wars  often 
la  the  whole  hedy  of  iIm  people,  there  weia  nmij 
rtnifiiicd  to  the  membrra  of  r.icli  triln-,  deroe,  and 
house.  These  last  were  provided  for  out  of  the 
priTate  Amda  of  Am  oiWHaaaity  who  eelebtated 
th-  rii.  At  the  most  import.int  nf  the  puh!ic  fosli- 
Taia,  such  as  the  iitony»ui,  I'iuiaUtenaca,  Elcuiiitiia, 
Tharyrelia,  and  MBtte  others,  there  were  not  only 
sarrif'u  .  -i,  l)ut  prncc*aiuii«,  tln-iiiriial  exhibitions, 
gj'mnnstic  contests,  mid  guiucs,  ct-luhratcd  with 
gnai  iplandoor  and  at  a  gnat  expense.  A  portion 
of  thr  fiprn.w  was  difmyed  by  the  itidividiuls, 
upon  wh'^iii  tho  burtkit  of  \tirovpyia  devolved  ; 
bol  a  con»idi  ntbl*%  and  perha|»  tbe  higer,  part 
^Tis  drfr.iyc.l  hy  thf  politic  trrasnrr.  Domo<- 
thenes  complniiu,  that  more  money  wus  ^ptuil  oa  a 
■iaglc  FMatheaaie  «r  Dionysiac  festival  than  on 
any  military  cxprditinn.  {I'kUip.  i.  50.)  The  n  !i- 
gioiu  vuilta^slt  s  to  Delos  and  other  pLict^  aiul 
especially  tlmso  to  the  Olynqiian,  Nemeaa,  Isth- 
niiaii,  :iijd  Pythian  pnmr^,  drrw  lur^u-ly  u\t>>i\  tho 
public  exchecjuer,  though  a  fwt  uf  the  cost  feil 
apoa  the  wwdthier  citizens  who  conducted  dma. 
(Schumann,  Ant.  Jur.  pM.  Gr.  p.  30.*.) 

The  largesses  distributed  among  the  peopk*  had 
their  origin  at  an  early  period,  and  in  a  measure 
apparently  hiinnlcss,  tlimiu'h  fmrn  a  small  hivin 
ning  they  afterwards  rose  to  a  iaight  uto&t  in- 
jnviona  to  lha  coaunoowealth.  The  Attic  dnunn 
used  to  be  prrfomicd  in  a  wondi-n  tin  ntrr,  and  ihr 
cntmncc  wnt  fnu  to  all  cUi^cos  vviio  cha»c  to  go. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  tho  crushing  to  get  in 
led  to  much  confusion  and  even  danger.  0>i  '>nr 
occasion,  about  a.  c.  500,  the  scaffolding  which  i 
'  tha  roof  loll  in,  and  caoMd  great  ahm.  t 


TDEORICA. 

It  was  then  detcxmined  that  the  eotooKi 
no  lungei  be  iialakimi    The  fcefoafkn  «is 

fixed  at  two  olx)li,  which  »a»  paid  tbe  i^^J-i-fef 
the  theatre,  (.called  d«rrfwrfs,  dsorpeia^s,* 
VxtWrrwr,)  wha  wtAwhmA  la  heipit  ■  icfH; 
and  constantly  n.-.iJy  for  uj4r»,  on  coodit^  'j  jf  l-^j 
allowed  to  (voeiTe  the  jirofita.  Tkii  pajncst  m- 
'  la  ha  enelad  lAw  Iht  Msa 


Viillt.     Pericles,  to  re'.if^vi?  the  f«x5r?r  f'bj^^ 
passed  a  law  which  enabled  them  t«  itmn 
price  «f  adnian  fiaai  the  ilite ;  ArwUdk 

those  citixens  who  werf  ^»  \x*a  ti*  tot 

afiplied  for  the  money  in  the  paitix  snmiilr, 
waa  then  frequently  hold  b  ibc  iksai. 
(Schiimarin,  //.  p.  '219.)  Ir»  prxi  ss  «f  tiat  tk4 
denaticn  was  extended  to  other  eukftaiaaHsti  be 
aidoi  theatriol  enea  $  ^  m  of  two  ob^  be^tc 
civen  to  each  citiron  who  att.':id'-l  ;  if  ^<  f.»*jvil 
lasted  two  dajt,  tour  oboli ;  and  if  three,  six  e«*I: ; 
bat  not  beyeiad.  Henee  aU  dearie  h^tMsn- 
ceived  the  name  of  Zisc^tKla.  Th?  rarj  tiai 
given  raned  at  ditfcrent  times,  sod  of  oMifc  it- 
pendfNi  on  the  alata  of  the  priihc  exdke<^ 
Th(>s<-  disiriliutiont  of  monoy,  lik'-  tkflsecfcaa 
and  Hour,  were  called  hiunfiai,  or  h^if*a. 
They  van  oAea  auidft  ai  lha  Diwyva,  vte  ^ 
allies  were  present,  and  saw  thf-  rCTpl-'  :f  ti« 
tribute  distributed  from  tbe  orcheitn.  l^i^ 
lha  «f  the  people  far  Ivfesses  gr^v  bjr 
mcnt,  Btimtilat<.d  from  time  v>  by  ir>x-.ni 
denu^gOgnet ;  and  in  the  time  »i  IX^as^tj^ 
they  eaem  nal  la  hnvie  been  coafined  to  tht  ^ 
classes.  {Philip,  iv.  1  { !  )  H^ickb  c^^^C^ 
from  3&  to  SO  taknts  were  spent  upon  tLiiu 
ally.  <AiNLJBgBa.yilllMi.pL2-J4,2dnLj 

So  lartrc  an  expenditure  of  tbe  puVut  '■itidi 
upon  shows  and  amaaements  absorbid  '.i>e  R* 
mnea,  which  wara  demanded  lor  ierno»  of  i 
more  irap^Ttont  nature.  By  the  ancient  Isw  ^ 
whole  surplus  of  the  annual  K\tmt  wiick  f** 
mained  afWr  the  aspenae  of  tbe  ciril  sdsitBiiO 

be  carried  to  the  military  fund,  sod  spplied  a* 
defence  of  tha OMBMweallh.  Siae»tkti»«f 

Peridrs  various  demagopii'S  h.ifl  «?n3n?  ™ 
induced  the  people  to  divert  iu*  liui 
spared  bm  Ute  other  bmnches  of  ciril  tipsid^ 
ture  iato  the  Tbeoric  fund,  ^  h  ch  at  length  sal- 
lowed up  the  whole  suislus,  su«i  ^ 
needed  for  the  pnpoae  of  Wif  or  ieftoce 
l..-ft  to  di-}>.'iid  iij)on  the  citnrird:rtsiT  tsua^t*- 
tions,  or  jiroperty-lax  {utr<fiopai ).  An  att**?^ 
made  by  the  dem^^ne  Kuhulas.  irf  Hbox  T..^>^ 
pompus  says,  that  toj  wpoaoiovs  i«rra^*»t^ 
5itT^A«  (A^en.  iv.  p.  to  ptrjsctuie  W* 

syitem.  Ha  pnmed  a  kw,  which  made  it  a  cy w 
<.tft  nee  to  prnpow  tf  ..t  tt  ■  Theon'c  ftadik*^* 
applied  to  military  SKfuce.    In  JJ.  C  553  .V**" 
dnrus  carried  a  deerve  empowering  the 
detrniiine  whether  the  surplus  reveaos  ai|"  •* 
aj4(Ued  to  the  purpose  of  wai ;  tor  wbich 
dieted  by  a  yprnfil  «apaM$M«w,  cooTicted  sad  : 
and  the  dtcrec  'was  fuitiulUd,  m  -i  Mftersf*** 
( Deinoslh.  c.  A'tsa<;r.  i;wt>— im)  Tk*h*« 
Kuhalus  was  a  sourea  «f  ginU 
I)enio>ilic  iies,  in  tlif  prosecution*  ^''^  ^ '^"T 
!ur  the  naiiojial  defeiitx  ;  aud  he  Keaa  »t  , 
not  before  B.C>  339,  to  have  »ncc^'<^'^ 
iiiij  it.    (Harpocr.  ar..!  Siiiil,L<.  *■  f •  ^ 
EwfowAox:  B5ckh.  Jd.  i.  pp.  219-233; 
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THESAURUS. 

In  the  earlier  times  there  wai  no  person,  or 
board  of  persons,  expretdy  ifipointcd  to  muMge 
tlie  ThMCie  find.  Tke  mauBj  thai  appropraued 
was  dubiUMd  by  tbe  H«Ueiiotamiae.  After  the 
anarchy,  the  largeM  tyttem  having  been  rvston  d 
by  AgytrhiM,  a  board  of  maoagen  was  j^ipointcd, 
v1m>  an  eaDed  ipjA  M 

^tofpiKhi'  rfrayfxtyoi  or  K(x*ip<yorrifiivoi,  dcwpix)) 
ipj^  &c  They  were  elected  by  ahow  of  hands 
at  tke  period  of  ik»  gnat  Diooyita,  eao  from  each 
tribe.  In  the  time  of  Eubulus  many  other  brancht's 
of  the  administration  were  phiced  under  the  coiitrul 
of  tkia  board  ;  as  the  management  of  the  ciril  ex- 
penditure, the  office  of  the  Apodectae,  the  buildins; 
of  docks,  anenaU,  streets,  Ac.  This  w:is  dictated 
bj  aa  aiudo^  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  no 
pHt  of  tho  MMBM  ihonld  be  impropeny  direrted 
MM  die  Thooffie  fond,  which  they  thoogfat  woold 
bo  pnwroBtod  by  increasing  the  powers  of  its  mana^ 
fan.  But  theao  astnucdinaiy  powen  ^yev  not 
to  havo  boon  of  knig  continaMMO:  (Aeoebfn.  & 
( 57,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Bikkh,  p.  170,  &c.  ;  SchiJ- 
nuuio,  Jii.  3'JO  ;  Wachsmutb,  HMm,  Alt.  vol  iL 
ft  L  ppu  124— 137,  lot  od.)  (CR.K.] 
THEOXE'NIA.  [Thbophama.] 
TIIEKAPON  (dc^va#r).  IHklotbs.] 
THERMAE.  [Balnbab,  p.  193,b.] 
TIIERMOPO'LIUM.  [Calil.a;  Cappona.] 
TliESAUHUS  (3ij<roi/f><ii),  a  treasure- hou&e. 
That  buildings  of  this  deecription  were  required, 
oopodally  by  kings  and  states,  in  the  earliest  period 
of  ciTilization,  is  self-evident  ;  and  tradition  puinta 
to  oabtcrranciin  buildings  in  (Hoeco,  of  onkiiown 
•ntiqiuty  and  of  peculiar  fonnation,  as  having  been 
oroctod  dnring  tfco  bcfoic  period,  for  the  purpose  of 
aetoUi  am%  and  othor  pro- 


SIOTION. 


nam, 
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perty  (trfJM^Aio).  Such  ore  the  trea«ury  of  Mi- 
nras,  at  Orcliunicnaai  deoeribed  by  Pausanias  (ix. 
SK),  and  of  which  some  renains  still  exist  (Dod- 
well,  vol.  i.  p.  2*27),  and  those  of  Atreus  and  his 
sons  at  Mycenae  (Paus.  ii.  IG),  tho  chief  one  of 
which,  the  oo-callcd  Treasunr  of  Atreus,  still  exkti 
alnMOl  in  a  peHeet  ilate.  The  preceding  woodeot 
shows  a  ground- 1 il.m  of  thi^  l<iii!(iiiiif,  niid  a  M-ction 
of  the  principal  chamber,  which  is  about  48  feet  in 
diamolMV  *m  50  b%h,  and  is  naiHed  ovor  in  tbo 
manner  doscriWd  undir  Ant  es,  p.  1"2(!,  a.  Tho 
remains  of  similar  struclur<3  liavc  been  found  at 
various  pbceo  in  Ofooee  and  Italy. 

It  is,  howi'vi  r,  very  (jnc-itioiinlile  whether  these 
edihccs  were  tri-asunca  at  all :  some  of  tlic  U'st 
archaoologists  maintain  that  they  were  tombs. 
The  qnestion  cannot  be  entered  into  here ;  a  full 
diseusRion  of  it,  with  a  deoeriptioa  of  the  buildings 
themselves,  will  be  found  in  the  works  now  quoted. 
(MUUer,  Ar^iiMtL  d.  Kmd^  M  48,  291,  Woldur'k 
editioo  ;  Wdckerli  roTiev  of  Mllller^  AreiUolotfiit, 
ill  the  rthein.  Mus.  for  IJI.'U,  vol.  ii.  p]).  M\.  ; 
Col.  Mure,  UeLer  die  K'omiglkkm  OnUtmaier  du 
heroitekm  MeUaHtn,  in  tho  AMkMw.  fw  1838, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  240,  full.  ;  we  arc  not  nwarc  whether 
this  Ejtsay  has  been  published  in  English  j  Abeken, 
MiUeliUdiem,  PFk>2S4,  ibU.) 

In  the  historical  ^mea,  the  public  tlMUnry  was 
either  in  a  building  attached  to  tho  ^poftt,  or  in 
the  cpitHodomuM  of  some  tM^fo.  (Uv^  £oif«  A 
Geidude^  pp.  189,  190.) 

Kes[>ectiug  tho  public  treasury  at  Rome,  see 

jVkkakm  M.  [P.  S.J 

TUEbEI  A  (AvrcM). »  CsMivBl  oelebnted  1^  tho 
AAenhms  fai  honour  of  their  Dational  hero  Theieno 

(Aristoph.  I'lut.  (i2-2,  &c.  with  tlic  Sch<.l.  Th,s- 
monk.  841  }  Suidaa,  «.  9.  9i}fff uks),  whom  they 
boUovod  to  h»f»  been  tho  anthet  of  their  denw* 
Cntical  form  of  government.  In  consequence  of 
this  belief  doMUions  of  bread  and  meat  were  given 
to  the  poor  poopio  at  the  Theseia,  whidi  that  «m 
for  them  a  fiast  nt  which  they  t'l  It  no  want  and 
might  fancy  themselves  eiju;il  to  the  wealthiest 
sitixena.  Wo  leora  from  Gellius  (sr.  30.  1  8) 
that  a  contest  also  was  held  on  this  occasion,  but 
we  are  not  informed  in  what  it  consisted.  The 
day  on  which  this  festival  was  held  was  the  eighth 
of  OTocy  month  {iqfiiui\  b«t  ONCO  oopcciaUy  the 
l^hth  of  Pyanepsion,  becanse  it  was  beBeved  that 
nieseus  returned  from  Crete  on  that  day.  (Schol. 
mi  Ariakfk,  A  &;  Plut  TktM.  36.)  Henoe  the  fes- 
tival WMMOwtfara  called  M'^*  (Heoych.s.o.) 
Fkm  the  passages  above  referred  to,  compared 
with  Dlodonis  (t.  £2),  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  Ae  fsodval  of  the  Theseia  was  not  intitnted 
till  B.C.  469,  when  Cimon  brought  the  IHnailia  of 
Theseus  from  Scyros  to  Athens. 

(Meursius,  Gruec.  Fer.  t.  v.  ^rffftia,  T^esetrs,  p. 
133;  Corsini,  Faii.  AU.  ii.  p.  330  ;  Idcler,  iJittor. 
Untersuckun<fe»  liber  die  Attnmom.  Beoiaehtmig.  der 
^//«.,  p.  3H3,  &c.)  [Ii.8.] 

THESMOPHO'RI  A  (esoyio*^), »  great  fcf- 
tiral  and  myitarios  celebrated  hi  hoiMmr  of  Demeter 
in  varioos  parts  of  Greece,  and  only  by  married 
wooMD,  though  some  ceremonieo  also  were  per. 
fanned  by  majdMWi  The  Attie  Thennophoria 
were  held  in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion  and  Ix  imn 
on  the  eleventh.  I  to  introduction  is  ascribed  by 
Demoatlieiiea,  Diodona  Sicolua,  and  Plutarch  (ap, 
TheotiorrL  Tlirntp.  1 )  to  Orpheus,  while  Herodotus 
(ii.  171)  states  that  it  was  introduced  into  Ureoce 
4e  4 
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ttem  EffTpt  by  tbe  dau^hten  «f 
tk«  PrUagiaa  vomen  of  PcIoponnMiu  •cquainu^d 
witk  i^jit«M%  ahu  llie  Dorima  oooaaeti 
thmr  M  mm  diMia,  mad  wan  «mly  |>reMma  1^ 
thr  Armdiaiu,  who  rvmainrd  undisturbed  in  tbeir 
wwiiiit  •atm  That  aradi  mfmmn  Mrttia  frm 
MMB  vftlM  Mfri  itaeltthirt  it  wm  fatnAed 
to  romincraornle  the  introduclitni  of  tlio  Uva  and 
iCfakttioiM  of  ci«iltaed  life,  wbicb  mm»  unirenallj 
tribtd  to  Diatltr.  (Diodar.T.  A.)  Rctpccting 
th*"  duration  of  the  Attic  Thcstni»|ilH»ri.'v,  ranoiis 
•pouoM  art  MiMntained  both  by  mncient  and  mo- 
dtn  writm.  Aeeordini;  to  Hetychiu  («.  r.  Tpi-ni 
Btvfu^p^my)  it  lasted  four  days :  it  has  !m-<-ii  in 
hmd  ftwa  Aiisl^ifaHMt  {TkumopL  80)  thai  it 
hated  tat  ftva  daya  Sack  4iMn|Wtciaa  ha?«  on- 
dmibtedly  arisen  from  the  circamstonce  that  tbe 
peat  tivanil  days  befbra  tba  coBHnence- 
•f  iha  niri  fcathal  in  prepantiMM  and  pun- 
fictttions,  during  which  they  were  especially  bound 
ta  abstain  frooi  Mxaal  intercouno,  aiidfar  tkia  por- 

nthey  ricjit  and  Mt  upon  paiirtiettbr  kinda  of 
'*  w  hich  were  believed  to  have  n  ptirifviiiij  ef- 
iact.    (Hetyck  9.9.  KWafw;  EtyinoL  M. 
ImSfOmi  Adbn.  ffmt.  An.  ix^fSf  Sehol.  «l 
<ytZ,  ir.  25;  Di.*c,»rid.  I  13.->  ;  Plin.  //.A', 
xitr.  10  I  blepbaa.  Brx. «.  vw  MiAiFos.)  Dohof 
ibM  tinw  tba  amneii  ot  aaeli  demoi  apfMMiitad  two 
niarri.  d  wdiikmi  froaj  nTiioti^  tfn'iiijM'lvt's  to  con 
duct  the  preimiiruury  aolamaitioa  (fifx***  *^ 
•ar^o^t^piA,  Isaeus,  dg  Citam.  kirii.  ed. 
Koi*k.),  and  ihcir  hushaiiJs  who  lisid  received  a 
dowij  amounting  to  three  talents^  bad  to  pay  the 
aiptuaw  fcrtba  aelainnity  in  tb«  firni  of  a  liturgy. 

(IiaeiiK,  de   Pyrrh.  Arrr./.    p.  (it).)     Tlir  f!«tl\,i! 

itael^  which  accorditu  to  tbe  most  ^obabla  tup- 
pantMB,  aba  adoptad  by^  WcUanar  (d^  71 1  iwu 

fJi-Tu.*,  p     \  ].xst«  (1  only  f'>r  ihrt-*-  iLiy«,  In^gan  On 

tbe  Utb  of  Pyani'pston,  which  daj  was  called 
tarttot  er  m4Mcs  (lI^syHi.  «;«.'A*al»ff)  fnm  the 
circumftlaiitr  that  the  BohMniiifK  s  wi  re  oprned  by 
tb«  wwaea  with  a  processioa  from  Athena  to  Eleuaia. 
In  thia  Bneeanon  they  canfad  on  ^ir  licadt  aend 
laws  {vifiiuoi  $i€\i>t  or  -ifr^i),  the  introduction  of 
which  was  aacribod  to  Deiaatcr  B^vfmfiftt^  and 
•dwr  ajmbob  BidHliafd  life.  <9clioL  ad  Tkoerit 
xiv.  23.)  The  women  »{M>iit  iha  ui^ht  at  Eleusic  in 
celcbmting  tbe  nystarics  of  tha  goddaas.  (Acn. 
That  Mom  4.) 

The  stvond   d.iv,  calli'd  Kri<rr*!a  (Athrn  '>'.i 
p.  3U7),  was  a  day  of  mnuming,  daring  which  the 
women  sal  on  the  ground  anond  Ae  ilalne  of 

T>  n;  t.  r,  ajid  took  no  otlu-r  food  than  cakes  niado 
of  seMuue  and  hmej  (iryrt^iaCf,  Aristoph.  Tkes- 
mtofk  ftS5,  Pam^  870).  On  this  day  no  meetings 
either  of  the  M-nat*  or  the  jHi^ple  wen>  held. 
(Aristoph.  TUm.  79.)  It  was  prubaUj  in  tbe 
aftotnoon  of  thk  day  that  the  women  heid  a  pro- 
ce-  I  ,>i  at  Athens,  in  which  they  walked  Kirefooted 
behind  a  waggon,  opon  which  basketa  with  mys- 
tical aymbole  WR»eenr»yed  totheTheamophorien. 
(Aristoph.  77,r,„,.  27«,  Kc.)  The  third  day.  called 
KaAAiy4r€ta  from  tbe  circumstance  that  Demeier 
waa  invoked  under  tiiia  name  (Aristoph.  Tlnna. 
296),  was  a  day  of  nierriim  nt  and  niilliTV  among 
the  women  theoisclveSf  iu  commemoration  of  lambo 
who  waa  aaid  t»  liave  made  the  gioddem  amile 
dtirini?  her  jrrieC  (Aristoph.  77,ey;;j.  7'J2,  Han.  ."i.QO  ; 
Jl.  syeh.  *.  r.  2t1^ui :  Phot.  Lejt.p.397;  Apollod. 
i.  '  S  1 .)  Haqrehlaa  mentioaa  a  anerifioa  called 
(mtkt  which  waa  o«M  la  the  gpUim  ai  an 


.  TIIOLUa 

my  mmmmmmii^m 

have  l>een  c  immitted  daring  the  toard  ian,  tai 
this  aacri^oe  waa  yaahablr  oind  at  tha  dw  d 
tlM  lUnl  day. 

There  are  aercral  other  particaUn  DeBtavd 


by  ancient  wntaia  aa  ianaing  pitt  sf  the  Tkmm^ 
pbnria,  bat  wa  an  nat  aUa  m  tmatm  m  aha 

mnnoer  they  were  coonected  with  At  fating  * 
what  da^  they  took  pbwa. 


jmru  of  fireece,  a»  stated  abore.    T'iv  XJ, 


places  whore  they  are 


bjaacieatniiMa 


for  t!irw  dar»  (Ilesvch.  «.  r.  Tp^^uc^i];  Dr  siei 
m  Pliocis  (Paaa.  x.  3dw  fi  6 ;  Steph.  Bin.  i  i; 
A^a)  ;  Tbelmin  Beaotm  (Phi  /Vqp.  pL^? 
Xenoph.  IhUvH.  r.2.%  29)  ;  Miktus  {<uyt.  B 
S.V.  MUvros:  Diog.  Lain.  ix.  i  ispaemt 
(Athea.  bt.  p.  647),  Entria  la  Bohsm  (tki 
Qmaed.  Or.  p.  2'y<\,  b.  &c.),  TkU  (A-.lira  it. 
p.  109),  Ephesus  (Strab.  xir.  p.  ;  HeMd  ^ 
H\  Agrigentum  (PoIyaiSL  V.  l  \\,nkiAK 
placir*.  liui  ot  their  celehratjun  b  these to«»»* 
luwvBomore  thanafew  iaolaiedpanicalsaa^ 
art  meationad  m  the  paeaa lefaitdla 

(Moufiius,  CinMcta  Fciiuia,  r.  r.  9tcptpii»'. 
Waliauec^  d«  Thesmopk^rut,  Wnuttams  \^ 
%wo^  J  CrsBser,  ^fwtboi.  iv.  p.  440,  At ; 

general  Wacbamath,  UdU».  Jit.  li.  p.  ^it,  '2i  cl 
^c;  K.P.  HermaBn,iMk4rlMM.iMi. 

§56.  n.  l.i,  Kc.)  fi-^' 
THKoMOPH¥'LACES  Qimf»f»^»)- 

[Ha.xDBCA.] 

r  1 1  rsMOS  i^vTfLit).  [Noaros.] 

caoir.} 

THF-  --  \  r^Hr^a).  rHKREi,p.5W,l>J 
THKllii  v^")-   In  earlief  tiBMUhii  aaj 
denoted  any  freemen  who  weiked      lin  (« 

IvtKO.  rp:Kp7]%  i<}v\*ifovrti,  Photi  j*,  i.  r.:  hrr*fm 

ill  an   HoHwr  (CM.iv.e44,  xm3S$^if«ki 

of  briT(j  T(  Su.u!<s  T#,  the  latler  pr'>;i-.''  ^r*"^' 
iag  those  who  became  sUtos  bj  aptiTa/. 
are  to  be  dialinfniAed  not  only  bm  iB  «^ 

slaves,  hut  al^o  fr-in  those  persjin*  wh-"' '^'"'^  ^" 
oooditiea  of  the  Pen^itae  or  Heiots.  i  VVaciisiBBU. 
HM.  Ak.  Tol.  i.  pt.  L  pp.        255,  322,  1*  *! 

S<h<iinatiii,  Ant.  Jur.  piJ,.  (Jr.  p.  7u  )  Tbep*** 

best  knuwn  by  the  oa&oe  of  i^asretks 

of  tbe  Ibofth  orlowert  da«  al  Alh«H»tce«N 

to  the  jK.litical  diraioaef  SeloB.  Theyawyf" 
of  under  Caxava.  (^^.7^ 

TBIA80S  (ftfaeofX.   [Dioin*^  ^^'**' 
Erani,  p.  475,  b.] 
TUOLIA  (dwJa).  lHumcoktu.] 
TH0LU8  <MJUs,  «aad  i  •k»<*Q«^'^' 

i«  a  wAiWK-  which  was  given  to  any  rriinil 
which  tenninated  at  the  top  ia  a  j/amu 
might  be  the  purpoae  ftr  which 
(  IKsvch.  and  I?uid:u.  t.  r.  Bi\o$  \  O-l  i^'-  '^"^ 
4  h\  466,) .  At  Atbeoa  the  name  w»  « t^'f 
applied  to  the  new  rovnd  prynpnn  b«  ^ 
senate  house,  whith  should  not  U> ainfouC'^^i'"'' 
the  old  prytaueum  at  the  foot  ot  tbr 
(Pane. L  5.  §  I,  18.  lis.)  It 
place  in  *v  hieh  the  prvUmes  t->ik  tlnir  '^'"'^ 
meals  and  offered  their  aachhces.  U*^'^ 
walk  MNne  nnll  olfer  Halwa  (PiBu.  ^ 


Digitized  by  Cov.^ 


TnRONUS. 
of  the  Attic  f>rfc'»'w^o«.  [Eponvmi, 


TnYRsua 


Other  Greek  citits  liad  likewise  their  p\iblic 
!^6Ku  :  thui  we  iind  that  Polydetus  built  one  of 
marble  at  ^lidaaraa,  the  inside  of  which 
adorned  with  paintings  hj  Pousiaa.    It  was 
•riginallj  surrounded  by  columns,  of  which  in  the 
dajs  of  Paumuiias  six  onlv  were  standing,  and 
apon  these  weie  insciihed  tbe  names  of  such  per- 
.IMi  M  bad  been  cnrad  of  aom«  diaeaM  by  Aacle- 
]Hiia,  togfthcr  with  the  mune  of  the  disease  itself 
■ad  the  manner  in  which  tbejr  had  obtained  their 
isooTerj.   (Pans.  iL  17.  9  8.)  [L.S.] 
.  THORAX.  [Ix)RiCA,] 
THRACES.    fGLADiATOREs,  p.S76,  a.] 
THRANI'TAE  (Stpayirat).  [NAVi8,p.  788,a.l 
TllltO.VUS.  the  Greek  dp6yos,  for  which  the 
proper  Latin  tenn  is  lolium  ;  a  throne.    This  did 
not  diffisr  from  a  chair  {Ka&i^pa)  [Cathspra  ; 
Sblla]  except  in  being  higher,  Uuger,  and  in  all 
iMpecta  mora  magnificent  ( A  then.  t.  p.  192,  c.) 
On  occoant  of  its  elevation  it  was  always  neces- 
mtS^  accompanied  by  a  foot-stool  (stdmUium^ 
iawiiAior,  Alt.  bpJtiftov^  Ian.  bpr/yvt,  Horn.  //.  zit. 
240,  OJ.  i,  131,  X.  31.5),    nosid.  s  a  variety  of 
lenta,  especially  nail*  or  studs  of  silver,  be- 
'  opoQ  ue  thnne  itaelf,  it  was  often  eorered 
vith  beaatiful  and  splendid  drapery.   (Horn.  (kl. 
150.)  [Tapbs.]    The  accompanying  w  iodcut 
tW0  gOdod  thfones  with  cushions  and  dra- 
perj-  represented  on  [wiintin^fs  found  at  Il<  jina. 
(Ami.  d^Krc.  vol.  i.  tav.  '10.)  These  were  intended 
ti  ha  the  thrones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  which 
«qiWMd  by  the  helmet  on  the  one  and  the  dove 
Ott  the  other. 


All  the  greater  gods  were  sometimes  represented 
■aeathraned.  Thia  waa  in  imitation  of  the  prac- 
tka  adopted  bj  mortals,  and  more  particularly  in 

Asia,  a.H  in  the  case  of  Xerxes  fPhiloslr.  Imatf.  ii. 
31),  and  of  the  Parthians.  (Claud,  in  IV.  Cons. 
Mtimr.  214.)  When  the  ritting  statue  of  the  god 
WMOolossal,  the  throne  was  of  course  preat  in  prn- 
MVtion,  and  consequently  presented  a  ver\'  eligible 
add  for  the  display  of  sculpture  and  painting.  As 
early  as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  Rathycles 
of  Alagnesia  thus  decorated  the  throne  of  the 
Anyclaean  ApoUo.  {DicLnf  Iii<x).  art.  Bathi^hs.) 
The  throne  of  the  01  yinpian  Zeus,  tlie  work  of 
Pheidias,  whs  constructed  and  oniamented  in  a 
UfaaiUr  manner.  {Diet,  of  Hum/,  art  Pheidiat, 
IvLiiL  pi.262.)  AsaebMr  for  common  use  was 
•ametnies  made  to  bold  two  penons  (Horn.  IL  iiL 
424,  f/J.  x\ii.  330)  and  a  throne  shared  by  two 
potentates  {il^po¥^Dom,ap.  Athen.  i.  p.  17,iL),so 
tv»  divbitilea  wen  MiiBetiroes  supposed  to  ooenpy 
the  same  throne.  (Pauj.  tiii.  37.  S  -.)  Mcsid .  s  thn!»e 
to  the  statttos  of  the  guda,  the  thrones  of 


monarcbs  were  sometimes  deposited  in  the  temples 
as  DnN.utiA.  (Fans.  iL  19.  f  4,  r.  12.  fS.) 

The  foll'twiiii;  w(X)dcut,  taken  from  a  fictile  rasa 
in  the  Mu»to  liorl>onico  at  Naples,  represents  Jimo 
seated  on  a  splendid  throne,  whick  Ii  derated,  like 
those  alreodr  descrilted,  on  a  basement.  She  In. Ids 
in  her  left  hand  a  »c<  ptre,  and  iu  her  right  the 
apple,  which  Merauy  is  about  to  convey  to  Paris 
with  «  f iow  to  the  caUfanted  contest  for  beauty 
on  Mount  TdiL  Msrany  is  distinguished  by  his 
Talahia,  his  CAnrcKfs,  and  his  petasus  thrown 
behind  his  back  and  hai^g  by  its  string.  On 
the  right  lida  of  tha  dirau  ia  tka  wpwsBntatipnof 
a  t%nai«rpintlMi; 


The  eWvmted  wat  used  by  a  leboalnaster  wat 

called  his  throne.  (Bruiick,  Aruil.  ii.  417.)  [J.Y.J 
TUY'MELE  (dv/UMi).  iTHBATBUM,p.  1 122.] 
THYRSUS  (Mpmr),  a  pole  carried  by  DionT- 
8US,  and  by  Satyrs,  Maenades,  and  others  who 
engaged  in  Dacchic  festivities  and  rites.  (Athen. 
xir.  p.  631,8.;  V«1L  Pkt  U.  82.)  [DioxraiA, 
p.  41 1,  a.1  It  was  sometimes  terminated  by  the 
a{)pje  of  the  pine,  or  fir-cone  {tcttycupopof,  Brunck, 
Anal.  i.  421),  that  tna  (»t^)  being  dedicated 
to  Dionysus  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  tur* 
pontine  which  flowed  from  it,  and  also  of  its  cones, 
in  making  wine.  (Walpole,  Mem.  m  Eur.  and  At. 
Tnrk^f  p.  295.)  The  moQuments  of  ancient  art, 
however,  moat  eommonly  exhibit  instead  of  the 
pine-apple  a  Ininch  of  vine  or  ivy  leaves  (Ovid. 
Afat.  zL  27,  2B;  Propert  iii.  3.  i&)  with  gntpes  or 
bemes,  arranged  into  tbo  Ibnn  of  a  cone.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  marlile  onhiment 
(Afoa.  MaUh,  ii.  tab.  86),  shows  the  head  of  a 
thyrsus  composed  of  the  leaves  and  beirios  of  tba 
ivy,  and  surrounded  by  ai  anthus  li  aves.  Very 
frojuently  also  a  white  fillet  was  lied  to  tlie  polo 
just  below  the  head,  in  the  manner  represented  in 
the  woodcut  on  p.  1 3'!,  b.,  where  each  of  the  figures 
holds  a  th}TSU8  in  her  hand.  See  also  the  wood- 
cut to  Fi  NAMHULus  and  Vannus.  (Statins,  Tlaft. 
viL  654.)  [Instita.]  The  fitbulous  histofy  of 
Baochtu  relates  that  be  converted  the  thyrsi  car> 
ricd  by  himself  and  his  followers  into  dangerous 
weapons,  by  concealing  an  iron  point  in  the  head 
of  leave*.  (Died.  iii.  64,  ir.  4  ;  MaeroK  8aL  u 
IP.)  Ilcnce  his  thyrsus  is  called  "a  spear  en- 
veloped in  vine-leaves   ^Ovid.  Aid,  iii  667)i  and 


Diyiiizea  by  GoOgle 


iu  point  wu  thought  to  incite  to  madneM.  (Hor. 
Oir«.ii.  19.8;  Ovid.  ilaior.uL  1.23.  uL  15.  17, 
TritL  IT.  1.  43 :  Bmnck,  AmtL  VL  tOl  ;  Orph. 
J/yiiw.  iIt.  5,  1.  8.)  (J.  Y.] 

TIA'KA  or  TIA  RAS  (rdfps  or  rMijpat :  AU. 
MMftuds  Moerk.  c«. ;  Hcnd.  49,  tU.  «4  ; 
Arift(^)h.  .4r«ji,  4n7),  a  hat  with  a  large  high 
ODwn.  Tlu*  WM  Um  bcad-dNM  whkh  dMuaeter- 
M  4lM  Mrtk.«wlmi  AdMiea,  indman  MpMitfly 
tho  Armenians  (Xcn.  C^r.  I.  §  13;  Suftoii.  ^'ero, 
IS),  th«  Pwthisnii  mmI  Um  PeimM  (UevodL  iii. 
19 :  Phllort.  8m.  fm^.  fi.  81 1  Pint  Anu  ir. 
2.  2),  aa  di«tingai«hed  from  lb<?  Crnvki  and  Ro- 
WUM,  wboM  h»U  fiU«d  Um  ImwI  or  bad  only  a 
lowcmwm.  TIm  MtiIm  ImO.  ar  *  Phiygian  boo- 
m-L,*'  a«  it  i*  now  calM  (Piuku^  pw9l9,  b.],  waj 
a  kind  of  tiam  (Vii|.  TO.  247(  teriM^  M  ^ : 
8«i.  Tkyed.  It.  I.  40,  41  ;  PhOflrtr.  Jnu  iwtoff. 
8),  fornu-d  with  I.-i(i|>c-U  to  bo  tied  under  the  chin 
(Jut.  Ti.  516 ;  VaL  FUcc  tu  700),  and  dyed 
purple.   (OtM.  JM.  3d.  181.) 

The  kiii^'  of  Persia  wiin>  an  erect  tiara,  whilst 
tboM  of  bia  aubjccta  mm  aoft  and  flaiihh^  fidliiig 
MMMoida.  (Hmd.  TtL  81  I  X«.  ilairfL  iL  5. 

$2:5,  Cyrop.  y  ul  X  §  13;  S>  hol.  in  Ari^UpJ,,  L  C.) 

lie  was  aljo  diuinguiahrd  by  the  iplendid  coloun 
•r  Uatina  (ThnL  OmL  8.  p.  36,  c,  24.  p. 
I08»  «,X  w4  tf  a  Dumu,  wUak  «8Ma4  it. 


Tim  A. 

and  wkicli  vaa  varirfau^  H  uh  white  spi  u 
a  blue  gnutdm  The  I'eriii&ri  name  ioc  tki* 
b<>ad-<iren  waa  ctdaris.  (Curt.  ii:.  ;  m 
ciTopis,  Suabo,  zi.  12.  |  9  :  FuUui,  lu.  {  ii.) 
Tha  fMndiaf  woodcut  •howt  the  ci<hiria  aa  aifa^ 
tfTiti'^  on  a  irrni  iu  th  •  Koya!  Cab!?y.-t  \t  P^"-^, 
aad  auppoaed  by  Cavliu  u>  he  w  um  hy  a  Au^ere.«a 
•f  AOHda.  {Hetmhl  dTAnt.  iL  p.  124.)  Faaa 
a  very  remote  penod  ( At-«ch  vl.  I'ert.  668)  deva 
to  tbe  prawDl  day  the  tiara  o^  the  king  <£  Pema 
hM  hmm  mmmmif  mkmami.  «tt  frid  aad  jewel- 
lery. (J.  Y.^ 

Tl'BIA  (ovX^s),  a  pipe,  the coouxKKiest  mauatl 
instrument  of  the  Greeka  Mid  Bmsaita.    It  waa 
\>Ty  fn>qu«-ntly  a  hoUew  cane  prrfacated  wftk 
holes  ia  the  proper  pUcea.    (Plia.  //.  A',  xn.  ^ 
■.681  AthoB.  rr.pL  182.)    In  etWr  iasCMsa  it 
was  mrx'ii^  of  saaie  kind  of  wrood.  eipecjally  bnx, 
and  wa4  bored  with  a  gimUet  {jterdtnuo  &««q, 
Ovid. /<M<.  vi.  697).   Um  PhaaaidHH  ased  a  pipit 
called  f)i>»/nif,  or  ai'A^v  yry-ypati'or,  ^ln  ^  I     r-  t 
exceed  a  span  in  Icnctii,  aixl  waa  made  t>l  a 
reed  or  straw.  (Athen.  nr.     IT4,  f ;  Fcataa.  aa 
Gim/riaiur.)  The  nsc  of  the  aame  Tarietr  hi  Fjrrpt 
ia  proved  by  apccimeos  in  the  Britiah  >Ii£K«a, 
which  were  distofcwd  ia  an  Bgyptian  totak 

When  n  sin ;.'!<_•  j  ipo  wtis  aaed  by  it*el{,  ike  per- 
former upon  It,  OS  we.i  aa  tLe  instxniiieBt,  was 
called   momaulot.    (Mart.  sir.   M ;  fdmtm, 
Rninck,  .AmtL  i.  481.)    Thos  naeS,  it  was  oacli 
in  £uhion  at  Alexandria.    (Athen.  iT.  p.  174, h.) 
When  iii  size  became  eonaideraUe,  and  it  was 
>rcith  «trrnptbcnod  and  adc-mcd  by  the  addit^ai  <f 
mculiic  oc  iTory  ring*  s^lior.  Jrt.  J'oct.  2l»2— JOi; 
Propert.  ir.  8L  8)1  it  aast  hare  been  cmparaMi 
to  the  flappolet,  or  eren  to  th**  clari.trift  '•(  r'  V-m 
time*.    Among  the  Tarieliea  of  the  kin^.c  pjpe  tM 
most  remarkable  were  the  bag- pipe,  the  pcifaiag 
on  which  was  calli  d  tttricvJunus  (  Siit'ton.  AVb, 
54)  or  iiaKauKiit   {(Jmomuut.)  ;    and   Lbv  tut^h 
wKdytot  or  wXarfUatKat  (Theocrit.  xx.  29  ;  LoofH, 
L  2  ;  Hcliodor.  Artliop.  v.  ;  Aflian,  ff.  -1.  rl  l?  : 
Eustath.  iH  Horn.  IL  x\iii.  Aiio}^  wbicb,  a*  la 
name  implies,  had  a  mouth-piece  inaerted  iass  it 
at  ri'jlit  ancles.    Its  form  it  shown  in  a  mXord 
leniiui-i]  statue  of  Pan  in  the  Townjlry  i-uilectMB 
of  the  British  Museum.     Pan  waa  ti>e  rrpnled 
inventor  of  this  kind  of  tibia  (BiM»  iii.  7)  at  acfl 
as  oi  the  fuitda  or  SvaiNX. 

Bll  ■mwig  Ihi  Til  1 1  ki  anil  Hiiiaaiw  ?i  aw  waA 
more  usual  to  play  on  two  pipes  at  the  sane  tioa 
Hence  a  perfonriancc  on  this  uutnunest  (tAtcimtm^ 
m  13),  eveawfaa  — acatwi  by  a  stagb 
ras  caUedooacrsor  enmiare  tAeit.  (Oellia^ 
M  A.  XT.  17  ;  Cora.  Nepos,  zt.  '2.  §  1.)  Tkis 
act  is  exhibited  in  rery  BanMsraas  wwks  ti  momA 
art,  and  often  in  sach  a  way  as  to  make  it  manifrit 
that  the  two  pipes  were  periectlj  diatinct,  aad  aot 
eocmectcd,  as  some  hare  soppnadl,  hgf  acMMa 
moQth -piece.  We  see  this  more  esp«^>ia!!r  to  tw9 
beautiful  paintings,  which  were  found  at  Restis 
and  Civitk  Vecchia,  and  which  repreaent  Mar»m 
tmching  the  yoang  Olympos  to  play  nn  the  doubfe 
pipe.  {AmL  Ereoletma,  L  tav.  9,  iiL  U*.  19 ; 
compare  Pans.  x.  30.  §  5.)  The  fe7<«<je  pam  ia 
the  British  Museom,  which  were  found  with  a  Irit 
in  a  tomb  at  Athens,  appear  to  be  of  cedar.  Their 
ki^  is  aboot  15  incW  Each  of  tbera  hsd  s 
HMMth-piece  (yKmo-ns)^  and  besides  tks 


kola^tt^dbao^ii  haw  five  holea  aloof  the  *"P^ 
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initrumenU  bcliig  found  Uigelhcr,  is  in  accardancc 
with  the  feet,  that  they  aro  vpry  comcnoolj  TOfii- 
lionod  together  by  ancient  authors  (I'ind.  Ol.  iii. 
9,  xi.  .or,  SU,  ItUi.  iv.  30,  cd.  Dikkh  ;  1  (Jvr.  »jv. 
7)  ;  aud  the  rcMoa  rf  thk  tittt  pwfawattcei 
on  the  doable  pipe  were  very  frequently  accom- 
panied by  the  music  of  the  lyre.  (Hor.  Epod.  iz. 
5.)  The  mouth-pieces  of  the  two  pipes  often  p;i»sed 
t^oqgh  «  CATevnWQU,    (See  woodcati  p.  563.) 

Tlum  diflefHit  kuidt  eif  pipec  wm  originally 
ti3«"d  to  pniduce  music  in  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
and  Lydian  mode*.  [Mvticjt,  p.  777J  About 
the  thkd  oMitaiy  b.  c,  Praooimui,  tlw  TbdMD,  m- 
veiited  adjustments  {^apaoviai)  by  which  the  Kime 
•et  of  pipe*  might  be  6  tied  to  all  the  modes.  (Taus. 
iz.  I  4;  Alhen.  xir.  p.6Sl,&)  In  what 
tkeae  adjustments  cunsistod  we  are  not  clearly  in- 
formed. Probalily  &l«>i>plca  or  plugs  (5\/toi)  were 
wed  for  this  purpose.  It  appears  alto,  that  to 
produce  the  Phrygian  mode  the  pipe  had  only  two 
holes  above  (6i/om,  Virg.  Aen,  ir.  617 — -i620), 
and  that  it  terminated  in  a  horn  bending  upwards. 
(TibulL  iL  1.  86 }  Ovid.  Mid.  iii.  533.)  It  thus 
approadMd  to  ^  natara  «f  a  trumpet,  and 
duced  slow,  grave,  and  solemn  tunes.  The  Lydian 
mods  was  much  q;aicker,  and  more  varied  and 
auunatag;  Honoa  mntioiii  ^  Lydiaa  |rfpat  **  at 
a  profHT  accompfinlmont,  wlien  he  is  celebrating 
ti)«  praise  of  ancient  heroes  iCkam.  iv.  13.  30). 
The  LydiaM  themadves  used  this  instrument  in 
le;id!ng  their  troops  to  battle  ;  and  the  pipes,  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  are  distinguished  by  llero- 
dataa  (i  17)  as  **BaIe  and  female,**  «.«.  probably 
bass  and  trrbV,  rorresponding  to  the  ordinary 
sexual  differt-ncL  ui  iJie  huni,Tn  voice.  The  corre- 
nendiDg  Latin  tomis  arc  ttbia  dextra  and  timutra 
(meeo,  Plin.  L  e.) :  the  respective  instmawnta  an 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called,  becanse  the  for- 
nior  was  more  properly  held  in  the  riuht  hand  and  ■ 
Um  laUer  in  tha  kilt.  The  **  tibia  dsctra  "  was 
aaad  to  lead  or  eumoteace  a  pieea  of  oniaic,  and 
tbe  sinistra  ^  followed  it  as  an  accompaniment. 
Heoce  the  former  was  caUed  iaosMlteo,  the  latter 
lanriaifiiHL  (VaRo.dtoAs  Aasl.  1 3.)  The  comedies 
of  Terence  havini?  bevn  accon\panied  by  the  pipe, 
the  following  notices  are  prelaxed  to  explain  the 
kiad  of  music  appropriate  to  each :  tiUis  paribus, 

1.  e.  with  pipes  in  thi>  ssime  mode  ;  (Hj.  iinparifiua, 
pipi^  in  differunt  modes  ;  tU/.  duuhm  d^xtris,  two 
pipes  of  low  pHdl ;  tSk,  par.  dextrit  et  sinutrit^ 
pipes  ia  tka  MB*  noda  and  of  both  kir  and  high 
pitch. 

The  use  of  the  pipe  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans wa»  thnafiiU,  via,  at  Mcrifioea  (jtiAkM  soorv 
ficae),  «BlerlBiBiBciita(fwifcf«Mi,  Plin.t«i:  woodait, 

pi  308X  and  funerals.  (Ovid.  Fasi.  vi.  O'u.)  1.  A 
aacrificc  was  commonly  attended  by  a  piper  {^iiUcen, 
Vana,  dt  R»  RmL  fiL  17;  wwdent,  p.  IMS,  b), 

whr)  partook  of  tlie  food  ofi<  red,  so  that  **  to  live 
like  a  piper  "  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those 
whonamluiied  thanarives  at  the  expense  of  other 
people.  (Sitidn.'',  r  r  kh\Tj}]<;  ;  Aristoph.  Pa~T, 
952.)  1  he  worsbipfHTs  u)  lkicthu»  (Virg.  Aen.  xi. 
737)f  and  still  more  of  Cybele,  '*  the  Bcrecynthia 
mater**  (Hor.  Curm.  iv.  1.  23),  used  the  Phrygian 
pipe,  the  mmxc  of  which  was  on  this  account  de- 
nominated rh  VljfTpitov  aiXufia.  (Paus.  z.  30.  §  5.) 

2.  At  public  entertainments  the  tiUeam  wore 
timiea  R«ehing  down  to  thair  ^et  (Ovid.  F«tt  vi. 

6H6), a«  is  exemplified  in  one  of  the  woodciita  under 

XliMicA,   la  couknDitj  with  the  nae  of  this  kind 


I  of  music  at  public  festivals,  a  band  of  tibicuics 
preceded  a  Roman  general  when  he  triumphed. 
(Kluriis,  ii.  2.)  3.  The  gravity  ajid  solemnity  of 
the  Plirygian  pipes,  which  adapted  them  to  tho 
worship  of  Cybele,  also  caused  taom  to  bo  asod  at 
funerals.  (Statius,  Tkeb.  vi.  120  ;  compare  Joseph. 
D.  J.  iii.  8.  5  :  Mau.  is.  23.)  The  pipe  wa«  the 
instrument  princijvilly  used  to  regulate  the  dance 
[Saltatio],  whether  at  mai^em,  kstival^  or 
private  oocanona  in  dooMttk  li&  (H«nd.Tl  129); 
hy  means  of  it  also  tho  lowcia  kepi  tiflW  ia  a 
trireme.  (Max.  Tyr.  33.) 

NotwithrtawHiy  the  ettaUistied  nae  of  the  pipe 
for  these  important  purposes,  it  was  ro;.'arded,  uiuro 
especially  by  the  Athenians,  m  an  tuclcgant  in- 
strument, greatly  inferior  to  tha  lyre.  (Plut.  Afcift. 
p.  351  ;  Geliius,  iV.  A,  XV.  17  ;  AristoL  /Wif.  viii. 
6.)  Horace,  however,  represents  Clio  as  peHbnn- 
ing  according  to  circumstan^a  citfaar  on  the  lyra 
or  tbe  pipe  {Carm,  L  12.  2  ;  compare  Philost  Sen. 
Imoif.  ii.  5);  and  it  is  certain  that  the  pipe  was  by 
no  means  confined  anciently,  as  it  is  witli  u»,  to 
tbe  male  sex,  but  that  aiA^Tpil^s,  or  female  tihio 
cines,  were  very  coimnoit.  (Xen.  .Syw;).  ii.  1 ;  Hor. 
Kf>i>t.  i.  U.  '2o.)  The  Thebans  always  esteemed 
this  instrument,  and  excelled  greatly  ia  the  use  of 
it  Uaaotcd.Jaeoba.iLm)  (J.  Y.l 
TIBI'CEN.  [Tibia.] 

TIGNI  IMMITTENDI  SERVITUa  [San- 
viti;tks,  p.  1031,  b.] 

TIME  M.\  (rtfjiijfia).  The  penalty  imi>05ed  in 
a  court  of  criniiiial  justice  at  Athens,  and  id«o  tho 
damages  awarded  in  a  civil  action,  received  tbe 
luune  of  TltiiJUOy  because  they  were  estimated  or 
assessed  according  to  the  injury  which  the  public 
or  the  individual  might  respectively  have  siutained* 
The  peaalqr  either  fixed  by  the  jodge,  or 
merely  declared  hy  him  aoeordint;:  to  some  estimate 
■  made  before  the  can&e  camt  i:it  i  court  In  tho 
fint  case  the  trial  was  called  iywr  rmrrrbSf  in  the 
oceond  caae  tefiHf  MfUfnt^  a  distinction  wbkh 
applies  to  civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  trials. 

It  is  obvious  that  on  a  criminal  charge  two 
inquiries  have  to  be  made  ;  first,  whether  the  de- 
fendant is  guilty,  secondly,  if  he  be  found  giiilty, 
what  punishmi-ut  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  him. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  leave  the  poaisbment  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  or  it  may  not  In  some 
cases  the  Athenian  law-giver  thought  that  the 
judge  ought  to  have  no  discretion.  Thus,  in  caaea 
of  murder  and  high  treason  sentence  of  death  wao 
imposed  by  the  law  and  only  pronounced  by  the 
judge  [Phonos  ;  Pkodusia],  and  in  many  other 
casee  the  ponishaient  was  likewiie  fixed  ia  the 
hw.  Bat  whira  the  exaet  natnra  of  tbe  oiinieo 
could  not  l>e  foreseen  by  the  lawgiver,  or  it  miijht 
so  vary  in  its  character  and  ciruusstances  as  to 
admit  of  many  d^reea  of  colpabUity,  it  might  be 
desinililc  nr  fvrn  uecessary  to  leave  the  punish- 
ment to  itio  discretion  of  the  judge.  The  law  then 
directed  that  the  same  court  which  passed  sentence 
on  the  culprit  should  forthwith  impose  the  penalty 
which  his  criiue  det^rvid.  Thus  iu  the  fdfws 
SSptms  (Dtanostb.  c  Mid.  529)  it  ia  enacted : 
2tov  KOTtfym^  il  4^afa,  rtftdrss  vtpl  airrov 
wapaxpviuL,  Srov  w  S^iot  thai  waBup  1^ 

inrvTuraiy  where  airoTTcrat  refers  to  pecuniary  pe- 
naltics,  •KoBtiv  to  any  other  aort  of  penalty,  as 
death,  imprioomnent,  fte.  SomeUnsea  a  special 
provision  was  made  as  to  the  means  of  cnfoning 
tho  pnnisbmcnt ;  as  in  the  law  last  cited,  and  also 
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in  the  Uwt  in  D«nKi»lh.  c.  Timoer.  IZA^  it  is  de- 
eland,  th»t  if  a  fine  be  impoMd,  IIm  pM!^  iImJI 
be  ttnphwmrd  until  it  U  paid. 

In  civil  aium  the  sent<mce  bj  which  the  Court 
Awarded  tVidniM  to  Um  injured  party  would  vary 
■ccordini;  to  the  natiirf  of  his  roTnpl;iiiit.  Whrro 
he  fought  to  reaver  au  estate  in  laud,  ur  a  house, 
«r  any  tpecific  tUng',  a  rin^,  a  horte,  a  klare, 
prithin^  funlu  r  wns  required,  than  to  determine  tn 
wituut  ihe  i'»uu\  the  houie,  or  the  thing  denuuide<l. 
•r  rif^ht  belni^f«d.'  (ilaRB«  (Oftnx) ;  Oikias 
DiKR.]  The  wrae  would  be  the  msf  in  an  action 
of  debt,  Xfiovt  Sicq,  where  a  &um  certain  wai  de- 
— md<d  ;  M  far  famance,  a-here  the  pUintifT  had 
lent  a  turn  of  mmrry  to  the  defendant,  and  at  thi» 
trial  no  queetion  iruidc  to  the  amount,  but 
tke  dispute  wa«.  wh,>t!i<»r  it  was  a  loan  or  a  jpft, 
or  «-l)<  tfn  r  it  )\aA  luvn  (mi',)  nr  DoC  So,  in  an 
MCtiou  fur  bleach  uf  couirart,  if  by  the  terms  the 
contrict  a  certain  pemlty  Ittd  attadMd  to  its 
riol  ui  n.  it  ^M>ii!.!  be  unnece«ary  to  hare  an  in- 
quiry of  they  being  already  liquidaied  by 
%tm  act  of  the  portict  themselrea.  (I)emosth.  c. 
Diomy*.  1291,  l!29<s  et  argum.)  In  these  and 
many  other  aimilar  cases  the  trial  was  krlfurrrot. 
On  tke  cthsr  band,  whcrerer  tlM  tenmci  were  in 
their  nature  unlifjuidaifi^  and  no  provision  had 
been  made  concerning  them  either  by  the  Uw  or 
bf  the  ngreetnent  of  the  p«tiei|  tlwj  WWB  to  be 
Mtessed  by  the  dicasts. 

The  &<Uowii^  was  the  coone  of  proceeding  in 
tbe  TifHrrak  Ayirrct. 

I«et  "n*  mppote  that  on  a  criminal  prosecution 
the  di  finUnnt  had  been  found  guilty.  The  super- 
faMaixt^  nagpilnte  then  called  upon  the  {mv- 
secutor  to  8.iy,  what  punishment  he  proposed  to  be 
inflicted  on  him,  n'^  1  lit'hat  he  hod  to  say  there- 

nTh«  bill  cf  tndictaMit  <fy«rAif/ui)  was 
't  iiT!yx»r*rriljod  with  some  penalty  by  the 
persfm  whu  preferred  it.    He  was  said  iwtypd- 

r9tM  r^fCWM*  ■ttd  th«  penalty  proposed  is  called 
(ypnitua.  (Df^motth.  C  JVoMSM.  985.)  We 
fit«i  ;iJ*o  thf  <  xj  rossions  Meyw  rtftrifiOy  rt/to^itu 
i^<i'-;<>KTi,  TiarjtTjr  irouiirtfax.  When  a  chaige 
wa;  brought  not  by  a  private  indiriduaL,  but  by  a 
ma>;isirate  ex  officio,  the  law  required  him  in  like 
manner  to  writo  down  the  penalty  which  he 
thought  the  rase  merited.  (Demosth.  c  Maeari. 
1076.}  The  prosecutor  was  now  called  u]VTn  to 
■tppoM^  alMiptioii  in  die  indictment^  a:  i  f<jr 
that  purpose  to  flMNinl  the  platform  and  address 
the  dicasU  (orafafyttr  clf  riimtna). 

Here  he  said  whateYcr  occurred  to  him  as  likely 
to  aggrax-nte  the  charge,  or  increase  the  dicasts 
against  his  opponents.  He  was  not  bamd,  how- 
ever,  t  o  abitlo  by  the  propoMl  m^e  in  the  bill,  but 
mijj:ht,  if  he  pleased  (with  the  consent  of  tbeooart) 
aak  for  a  lower  penalty  than  he  had  demanded 
before.  This  was  often  doin-  at  the  request  of  the 
di-fi  iidant  himself,  or  of  his  friends  ;  sometimes 
from  jiiotivea  of  humanity  ;  and  sometimes  from 
pnidential  ooBlidmtions.  If  the  accused  sub- 
mitted to  the  punishment  proposed  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  no  further  dispute  ;  if  he  thought 
it  too  Mvere,  he  made  a  counter  proposition,  nam- 
iiw  the  pensltT  (commonly  some  pecuniary  fine) 
whieh  he  considemd  would  satisfy  the  demands  of 
justice.  lie  was  then  said  iurrirtfijaffOai^  or  ioirr^ 
riftrnv^tu^  (Demosth.  c.  Timnrr.  e.  Skottr. 
12S2  X  Acteh.  /Uft>  Leg.  29,  fd.  SlepM  He 
wae  aUewed  to  addnto  tlie  court  in  mimation  ef 


piml&hment ;  to  say  wkat  be  in  ezt<  nriiitS-'zc 

of  his  oflfence,  or  to  appeal  to  the  meicy  cf  \  a 
1  juJ.rt'A.  This  was  fm|oently  dene  frr  Lin  h^j 
ri-laiiuus  and  fnendt ;  and  it  was  do;  (.j<a«Bal  ym 
a  man,  mh»  tbeofbt  himself  in  pail  of  life  m  fiaa* 
doiTu  prndnci*  his  wifo  aiid  chi!dr.-n  :n  f-Tort, 
to  cxcitu  coiDp;i»sjon.  (Dim'^sth.  r.  ^ul.  ^12s  a75» 
e,  AriMtocr.  litX  'ie  FaJ$,  Lm.  431.  454,  c  Omttr. 

I  tK)th  ;>arties  had  beeii  heard,  the  djc^l&  a  cre  taL^i 
upon  to  gi«a  ikeir  Trrdict. 

Here  octmp*  s  qncitian.  ;uioat  ■wliic^  t'-'f  has 
heea  much  djlTerenc^  ot  o|muk«u,  :mA  ^uxn  h  is 
impossible  to  detonakto  wkk  any  certaii^ ; 
whether  the  dicasta,  in  piririT  th'*  vcrJVr.  -n??* 
confined  to  a  choice  l*elwvcu  the 
opposing  parties,  or  whether  they  had  a  disct^tins 
to  award  what  punishment  the>-  p't-As-nL  ^^1.-- 
out  entering  npoo  any  cantrorersski  dtKcttwHiau  Uk 
following  appears  to  Ike  wiitoff  Um  MNk  pnlitlfe 
view  of  the  matter. 

The  dicasts  had  no  power  of  diseuMhi^. 
themselves,  or  agreeiaf  ^ftm  the  fine  or  pefoity 
be  aa-arded.  Sach  power  waa  tncooifAtible  wkk 
their  mode  of  voting  by  baUot.  [Pskphcs.]  Ai 
the  same  tiiiM  it  would  bn  A&mi  to  sappoae  thst 
the  Athenian  court  had  no  means  of  con  trolling  tiie 
parties  in  the  exercise  of  that  privilefe  which  ;ke 
law  gave  them,  or  that  it  was  the  eonunoa  pnetiBS 
for  tne  parties  to  submit  widcl  v  different  eitiaaitf 
to  the  dicasts,  and  leave  them  no  aJtecBatire  bat 
the  extreme  of  scvortty  on  the  oo«  salc^  aad  At 
extraoM  of  mocy  on  the  other.  Many  ftuss^ 
in  the  oratoia  are  opposed  to  sach  a  view,  ud 
espeeklly  the  wwda  ef  DraiiHieBM^  e.  limr. 
737. 

The  coarse  of  proceeding  seems  to  hnve  as 
follows.    The  prosecutor  usuallr  snperscrihrd  lii 
indictment  with  the  highest  penalty  which  the  kv 
or  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  ot    Ia  the 
coarse  of  th<>  triai  thfre  might  be  rarioaa 
tioiia  oo  the  part  of  the  dicasts  of  a  di^>osiU(»  to 
hffmt  one  side  or  the  mher.  Tber  oftm  exhib:tcd 
their  feelings  by  veheDBeat  gestures.  clamDcr,  in- 
terruption, and  qaeetianing  of  the  parties.  It 
was  not  unusual  ior  the  speakers  to  make  allositas 
to  the  punishment  before  the  first  rerdict  had  ben 
given.    (Aesch.  e.  Timarck.  12,  de  FaJ».  Lep-  4& 
ed.  Steph.  ;  Demosth.  a  Mid.  523,  c  BctU.  * 
dot.  lO-J-J.  1024,  cSpmd.lQMf  e,M<Memt  im%, 
e.  SUt^.  1 128  i  Platoat^  /W  mmd  Ktag.  ^d.  u 
p.  3K4.)    AU  ditc  pnaUed  both  parties  to  ied  tb 
pulse  of  the  court  U-fore  the  time  had  arrimi  f« 
the  second  verdict.    If  the  prosecntor  saw  that  ;li< 
dicasts  were  greatly  iiicenwd  against  his  oppoamt. 
and  he  himself  was  not  mercifully  indm^  be 
would  poaist  in  asking  for  the  h^best  prnaltj. 
If  he  was  himself  disposed  to  be  meiriful.  « 
thought  that  the  dicasts  were,  he  would  rcUi  ia 
his  demand.   Similar  views  wtmld  prevent  the  ^ 
Crndant  from  asking  for  too  small  a  penalty,  ar 
would  induce  him  to  effect  a  comprooiise  (if  pos- 
sible) with  his  oppoaeoL     We  mar  reastewMy 
suppoM,  that  it  was  competent  far  oe  pttosceiic 
to  mitigate  his  demand  at  any  time  before  (be 
magistrate  called  on  the  dicaito  to  divide  ;  h«t  sot 
after,  without  the  eoMOit  of  die  court  (DeomtL 
e.  Nicaitna.  1252,  1254,  c  Tieoerim.  1343,  f. 
iVMMr.  1<I47.)    If  the  parties  were  oidcavMtfaf 
to  cdiDe  to  an  amngcment,  the  coart  vodd  give 
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ii'  MaoQ  to  believe,  that  the  pedtiooi  addreaaed 
tlw  dflfindaot  «r  hit  Mends  to  the  finMecntor 

were  made  aloud  in  the  hcnrin;;^  of  the  dicasta. 
A>  to  the  luggested  explanation  of  rtfub'  tV 
IMl^per,  Me  Psbphi;*.  • 

We  cannot  doubt  that  in  ca«e  of  heinous  of- 
ftncei^  or  those  which  immediately  concerned  the 
Mate,  the  court  mmld  not  permit  of  a  compromise 
between  the  opposing  parties  ;  but  in  ordinary 
casoa,  a  public  prosecutor  was  looked  on  by  the 
Atbeniano  much  in  the  light  of  a  plaintiff,  es- 
ftdtOj  who*  his  object  «■■  to  obtain  wme 
peaaitj  giTen  bf  the  law  to  «B  infcnier.  When 
the  parties  could  not  come  to  t<  nns,  the  dicasts, 
after  hearing  what  each  of  them  had  to  My,  di- 
vidad  on  tbeir  reapeethre  propoeitiona,  and  the  na- 
jodtf  of  viitcs  dfterrained  the  penalty.  (Pbitner, 
/Voa  mmd  KUig.  vol.  I  pp.  188—202  ;  Meier,  AU. 
Fne.  pp.  178— 189L) 

The  course  thai  ^Oimed  at  Athens  mti?t  have 
led  to  injustice  ooeaaionally,  but  was,  perhaps,  tlu- 
only  course  that  could  be  adopted  with  so  lar;i;e  a 
number  of  jndtfes.  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  Hippo- 
damus  of  Miletus  (who,  no  doubt,  perceived  the 
evils  of  this  system)  pn»po«ed  that  the  Tcrdict 
should  not  be  given  by  ballot  (8<«k  ^ny^e^opfat), 
bat  that  each  judge  should  bring  in  a  tablet  widi 
a  special  statement  of  his  opinion  ;  upon  which 
piopasal  Aristotle  renarica,  that  iu  effect  would  be 
to  make  each  judge  a  himrrht :  that  H  was  an 
•iject  with  most  of  the  ancient  lawjjivers,  that  the 
jndges  should  not  confer  with  each  other  (Koiyo> 
Xjoyivrai)^  and  then  he  eonraents  on  the  eonfitdon 
that  would  arise,  if  tho  jndi^c  were  allowed  to 
pn»poee  a  penalty  different  from  that  submitted 
to  him  by  th«  patties^  (Aiist  ML  iL  5.  H  ^ 

As  a  general  rule,  only  on  -  penalty  conld  be  ira- 
poied  Vf  the  court,  though  the  law  sometimes  gave 
more  than  one.  (Deniosth.  c.  LejA.  504,  c.  Smtr. 
1363.)  Sometimes  the  law  expressly  empowered 
the  juiy  to  impose  an  additienal  penalty  (v/nxtt/- 
Mn^o)  beside*  the  ordinaiy  ono-  Here  the  pro- 
position emanated  from  the  jury  themselvea,  any 
one  of  whom  might  more  that  the  punishment  al 
lowed  by  the  law  should  be  awarded.  He  was 
ttid  vpooTifi^ioftu,  and  the  whole  dicasta,  if  (npon 
a  division)  they  adoptod  his  proposal,  were  said 
w/wtfTi/Mtf.  (Demosth.  c  Timocr.  733  ;  Meier, 
AU.  Proc.  pp.  188,  725.)  We  may  obaerre,  that 
the  preposition  irp?>j  in  the  verb  irpoim^Si'  does 
not  always  imply  that  a  tecond  pemiijf  is  imposed, 
hut  is  sometimes  nsed  with  leferenea  to  odier  mat* 
ten,  aa  in  Demosth.  e.  Arittop.  7^0. 

In  private  actions  the  course  of  proceeding  with 
napeet  to  the  assessment  uf  damages  was  noch  the 
same  as  described  above  In  some  rases,  where 
the  plaintiff's  demand  was  made  up  of  Bercral 
cfaai|^  or  arose  ont  of  various  matters,  he  would 
give  in  his  bill  of  plaint  a  detailed  account,  specify- 
ing the  iteroa,  Ac,  instead  of  including  them  in 
ane  gross  estimate.  This  seems  to  hare  been  con- 
aidend  the  fairer  method,  and  may  be  eompared 
to  our  han  ef  partiemtart,  which  the  plaintiff  de- 
liv  f  to  the  defendant  (Demosth.  r.  Aj.hiJi.  (i.i;?.) 
The  liability  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  ^iro>««Aia,  which 
was  ealenlaied  upon  <be  sun  demanded,  epented 
as  a  check  upon  exorliit.nnt  demands,  in  Motion 
to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

Tha  wpoorlitriva  raiely  oeeomd  in  private  ae- 
tkos,  except  m  those  when  the  wnngfid  act 


TINTINNABULUM.  1138 

plained  of  had  the  character  of  a  public  offence^  as 
in  tho  8M  ftoSayM^nyidr.  [ManTTBia.! 

As  to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  public  fines,  see  Biickb,  TuU, 
Earn,  of  Atken$^  p.  37.%  &c  2d  ed. 

As  to  TifjLiiua  m  the  sense  of  the  mteahle  value 
of  property  with  reference  to  the  Athenian  wo- 
pertr  tax,  see  EiflPHORA.  (CLRtK.] 

flMOCRATIA.  [OLiOAKi,Ht.t.l 

TINTINN A'UULUM  (Ktiitt,),  a  belL  Bella 
were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  poipsiaiamoiigtba 
Oredcs  and  Bomans,  which  it  is  mmeeeeaary  to 
portiealarise  hera.  One  nae,  howerer,  of  them, 
fur  the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  and  wnird  in  tho 
fortified  cities  of  Greece,  deserves  mention.  (Tho* 
cyd.  iT.135;  Aristoph.  ilees,  843,  1159  ;  SehoL 
in  loc.)  A  piard  (<^i'/Aa{)  being  stationed  in  every 
tower,  a  iftpiwo\os  (aee  p.  463,  a)  walked  to  and 
fro  on  the  portion  of  the  wall  between  two  towers. 
It  was  his  duty  to  carry  the  bell,  which  he  received 
from  the  guard  at  one  tower,  to  delirer  it  to  the 
guard  at  the  next  tower,  and  then  to  return,  so  that 
the  bell  by  passing  from  hand  to  hand  Tv.nAi-  the 
circuit  of  the  city.  By  this  arrangement  it  was 
discovered  if  aof  gnard  waa  absent  fimn  Us  post, 
or  did  not  answer  to  the  bell  in  conseqnence  of 
being  asleep.  Hence  to  prore  or  try  a  person  waa 
called  KttiotyiCfuf  (AeVmn,  H.A.  xvl  25) ;  to  per- 
fonn  the  office  of  patrola  was  KmtmntfofMtK 

The  Ibrras  of  befh  were  tarions  in  proportion  to 
the  multiplicity  of  tlu-ir  n[ip!ications.  In  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples  are  some  ot  the  form  which  wo 
cntt  bdl  shaped  ;  otheis  are  men  Uka  n  ahwaa 


gong.  The  bell,  fig.  1  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  iu 
a  simple  disk  of  belUmetal ;  it  Is  represented  in  • 
painting  as  banging  iirora  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
(Hartdli,  Srj\  Ant.  \'.\.)  Figure  2  repn'sents  a  Ke'l 
of  the  same  form,  but  with  a  circular  hole  in  tho 
centre,  and  a  clapper  attached  to  it  by  a  chain. 
This  is  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  well  as  the 
bell,  fig.  3,  which  in  form  ia  cxactlv  like  those  atill 
commonly  nsed  in  Italy  tohaattanedto  the  nseka 
of  shaep^  goal^  nd  una  Fjg.  4  b 
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Ml  ofw  nf  ?'r  W.  J^a;[liI^  u's  s.i».'S  fi-  ^S)  at  car- 
ri«J  hy  .1  man  m  thi-  ^-axb  of  J'iin,  aud  probably 
for  the  \<uTi^mm  of  liuinuion.  (TbeochL  iL  36  ; 
Sckol.  M  Axu)  Fig.  5  ic  a  bell,  or  mth(  r  n  c  tl.r 
tion  of  tvelre  bell*  nupended  in  a  frame,  wkich  it 
pwrrred  in  the  Aotiqwrium  at  Manich.  This 
jini^fini;  inetntmcnt,  aa  well  at  that  rrpreteoted  bj 
hi^  Q  {tam  Daitnli,  Imc  Srp.  it  23 \  may  have 
hem  need  at  tacrificea,  in  Bacchanalian  proceaiiona, 
or  for  lostrntien.  Fig.  7  it  a  fm^it^t  of  ancient 
tcnlptujrc,  rcpretenting  the  manner  in  which  bellt 
wne  attached  to  the  cellan  of  chariot-hartet. 
(Gintmt,  fiAer  Woffen,  iL  pi.  57.)  [J.  Y.] 

TIRO  waa  the  name  given  by  the  Roinant  to  a 
newly  rnliatad  ioldiar,  ato^wced  to  teter%ti/ui>,  one 
who  had  had  ezpcrieace  in  war.  (Caetar,  Btil.  dr. 
iii.  28.)  The  mode  of  levying  troopa  it  described 
under  ExBKctTUS,  pp.  496,  499.  TIm  l^pe  at 
which  th«  liahiliQr  to  oulitvj  Mrriee  cmnawiwil 
WM  17. 

From  their  fint  iMVfaMnI  At  RamB  addim, 
when  not  aetoally  aerring  a^iatt  an  enemy,  were 
perpetually  occupied  in  miliury  exercitet.  They 
were  ezerdted  errry  day  (Vegtt.  L  1),  the  ttronet 
twiea,  is  the  rooroing  and  afternoon,  and  the  vete* 
twil  enee.  The  excrcitea  included  not  only  the 
use  of  their  weapont  and  tactica  properly  to  adied, 
hilt  alto  wbatCTcr  could  tend  to  increaae  their 
■trrngth  and  actiTity,  and  etpecially  airrying  bur- 
thoni  and  enduring  toiL  Vegetiut  (i.  9 — 27)  enu- 
meratet  among  the  exerciart  of  the  tironea  march* 
in|,  rmning,  leaping,  twtmming,  carrying  the 
ahwM,  fighting  at  a  poit  [Palvh],  thrusting  with 
th«  aword  in  preference  to  ttriking,  otin^  th«ir 
ARnoor,  hurling  tpcon  and  jarelint,  thootmg  ar- 
rowi,  throwing  ttonet  and  leaden  bullctt,  leaping 
on  Mtd  nif  their  honca,  cAnrisg  weight«|  fbiti^riag 
the  camp,  and  forming  the  fine  of  bttttlo. 

Vegetiut  alto  girei  rules  for  chooting  tironet  ac- 
eotdtng  to  their  country,  their  being  ruttict  or 
townamen,  their  oge,  atature,  pertonol  nppcanuice, 
and  prvvimu  occupation  (L  2 — 8).  But  thetc  rule* 
n£er  almost  ezclutifeljr  to  the  state  of  things  under 
tho  vraperon,  when  tha  anny  waa  M  longer  re- 
cruited fmir  tho  citlzeni  of  Rom^  bsl  BOBi  the 
inhabitaou  of  the  pruTinoea. 

At  this  period,  the  tiro,  when  mppmtti  n  fit  fiir 
the  armT,  was  branded  or  tatooed  hi  [ho  bnnil  with 
aiaarit  (a<yn<ilB//'Wic<iityt(irw»),  which  Lipsius 
cottje«t««a  to  haTO  hem  tho  nmo  « the 

The  Kt.it'.<  of  a  tiro  wiit  called  tiroeiniitm  :  and  a 
•okUer  who  had  altaiaed  ikifl  in  hit  profettion  was 
then  oald  tinehikun  pamre,  ur  d.-pomeuu  (Jastib. 
Xit.  4,  ix.  1.) 

(Lipsius,  <f«  MilU,  ftoouM,  in  Opar.  toI.  iii. 
p|k82.SS.184, 197.) 

In  civil  lift'  tlic  ItTnis  liri)  n.u^  tirori'nium  wrrc 

applied  to  the  assumption  of  the  toga  viiilis,  which 
waa  caBed  fMabai /M  [Tooa],  and  to  die  fint 

appennuice  of  an  omtor  al  tlie  rostrum,  tinicinium 
eioqmnhat  (Senec.  frocakL  2.);  and  we  even  have 
iwch  «  phaaw  aa  l&wriafaai  anvt*  litftlM  flm  TojT^ 
•r  a  ahi p.   ( Plin.  H.  X.  xxiv.  7.  i.         [P.  a] 

TIROCI'NIUM.  [Tiro.] 

TiTHBNIDlA  {r,9r,yiha),  a  Mtd  ede- 

brated  at  Sjiarta  liy  the  nurses  who  had  the  care 
of  the  ibale  children  of  the  citiseos.  On  this  oc- 
easien  the  nnrsee  (rrr#af)  earned  tho  little  boys 

out  of  thr»  city  to  llic  toinplc  of  Arlemis  ?iirnat)n.tl 
Corythftliiii,  which  was  iituated  on  the  bonk  of 
TiaM  ja  l]ia  dietiiGt  of  deta. 


TOOA- 

tho  nn?f«»  sarr'f.ced  jncVlrc  jrr?  t.  hdalf  tf  tL«  •< 
cbildreti,  an^  tht-n  had  a  f.a^l,  |M')ai.4y«f  tbewat 
of  the  TMlfaBa,  w  iih  wh  eh  they  ate  brad  \ak>i 
in  an  nr^n  {iwviraa  i^ncm^  Athn.iT.  p. IIS; 
camp.  I'lut.  j^TMpot.  uL  9,  Qaaett.  Gr.  vL^iW^ 
Wrttenb.;  Hcaych. t.  r.  ■  iif i><^H ><rfpMt)  [LSi] 

tiTTES  or  TITIENSES.  [PATmwil 

TITH  SODA'LES,  «  MiiaijlM  or  cplh^  ef 
priettt  at  R  nms^  wIm  repreaeoted  tke  tenod  trkt 
of  tbf  RiimArn,  or  the  Titin,  that  it,  the  Sskao, 
who  after  their  union  with  the  RasMs  « 
continued  to  peifotui  ^hor  own  aaeieBt  S^et 
sacra.  To  taporin  tend  and  }gitun  time,  T.  Titn 
it  laid  to  have  instituted  the  Titii  todahti  (Tut 
AwmaL  i.  54.)    In  anotha  puMge  {HkU  ii.  »i) 
Tacitus  describea  this  tacerdodooi  in  a  MWtiit 
dilTipmit  manner,  tnnamuch  at  he  aiyt  thtf  k  an 
instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of  kinf  Titam 
who  after  hit  death  was  worshipped  tt  a  gti  Aa 
this  acoonntaeems  only  to  mean  tl^  RiniilHihi 
the  death  of  Tasioa  sanctioned  the  iattititiM  of 
his  Ute  colleague  and  made  the  wonbip  d  Ttca 
a  part  of  the  Sabine  sacra.    From  Vsm  iie  Lt»t. 
Lai.  V.  85,  ed.  MUUerX  who  dcrirri  tbf  ^ 
Sodalrs  Titii  &t>m  Titine  aves,  which  wmt^Ktai 
by  these  priests  in  certain  ai^:nries,  it  sffmali^ 
these  priesu  also  preserved  ^  aocirot  issbw  »• 
guries  distinct  from  those  of  the  oth«  0ib»  A*- 
ing  the  time  of  the  repufaHe  tWTWIsrfdBiM 
no  longer  mentaooed,  as  the     r»Vips  c^f  v.*.  i-*?"! 
tribes  became  gradually  united  ioto  one  tmm» 
religion.  (Ambrotch,.SK»rf«ean.  ^•^p.itSi'uJ 
Under  the  empire  we  again  meet  with  t  tdim  d 
priests  bcwing  theaaBe  of  SodaksTkiisToieiue^ 
or Saccrdotea  Tttialea  Fkviake;  hatthcykal^ 
thing  to  do  with  the  sacra  of  tb  >  :incW,  ;r  > 
the  Titles,  but  were  priests  iastituled  tac«^ 
the  worship  of  aa  emperor,  fike  ifct  Asf«ai» 
(Oruter,  InmrifL  xlx.  4.  ccciv.  «  fcticv".  \  W 
script  ap.  Murat.  299.  5:  wmf,  laon-  ^'^^ 
602.)  [AeoosTitLML} 

TOCOS  {rUoi\    [Fem  s  1 

TOCL'LLIONESl  IFbnvhJ 

TOGA  (iii««rrej),  a  gown,  Aswan «» 
{Bincipal  outer  garment  worn  by  tfic  H'SfrAW 
deriTod  by  Varro  from  teotrt^  hecaue  « t»»«« 
tlie  wlwle  body  (v.  144,  e4  MOhr).  Gdbi 
(vii.  12)  states  that  at  first  it  wst  wen  aW, 
witheat  the  tanic.  [TsNiCA.]  Wbtttttf  t*! 
have  been  the  fiiat  origin  oTlhis  drea,  ^iMim 
refer  to  the  livdinnt,  it  seems  tn  have  l*'"-  ^ 
ceived  by  the  HonMaa  frun  the  Etnntam,  itf  ■»  ■ 
teen  on  Etruscan  werits  of  art  at  Ae  •alf*!''^ 
of  the  bo(iv,  and  t)ie  pr^idat*  i»  np'*'*^? 
•aid  to  have  been  derived  fsm  tht  EtruM^ 
{Ur.  i  8  *  Ithk  IT.  iV.  viH.  4&  a  74;  H*^ 

EtmylTr,  vol.  i.  p.  262.) 

The  tc«a  was  the  pecaliar  dwUBctiso  of  K»- 
nana,  who  wwe  tlMMO  eolled  ft^ar.^  ^ 

(Virc.  Am.  I  2a-2  ;    Martial,  xiv.  r.O    ^  '"^ 

origiaaUy  w«n  only  in  Beoe  itteU,  a»i  f^*.^  ^ 
it  waa  faWdden  afike  la  exika  aad  »>fixrw»A 

(Plln.  Hpifi.  Iv.  1 J  ;  S.ict  riimi.  I.V)  Gndu»»yi 
however,  it  wait  eat  of  coauaao  nte,  sad  «w 
planted  by  the  PAiAnmandlM»,trfl««  «* 
wiirti  in  public  under  tlic  laci-mi.  (^'^^^^  A***  f 
I Lacbr-na.]  But  it  waa  still  Bied  by  u*>W* 
claasea,  whe  regarded  it  aa  an  hmami^  ^ubc- 
tioii  (Cic.  J'ht/ip.  ii.  30),  in  tV:  coarti  «  J«W^ 
by  dienu  when  ther  ic^ved  the  Spott*" 
(MartiaL  sit.  m\  and  in  thaihfftn v 
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gmiea,  at  least  when  the  emperor  wai  ]iRtent 

<Suet.  Oatid.  6  ;  Lomprid.  Commod.  16.)  Under 
Alexander  Sevenu  guests  at  the  emperor's  t;il<le 
-wen  expected  to  appear  in  the  toga.  (Lamprid. 

The  r'rm  nf  the  to<rfi,  and  the  manner  of  wear- 
ing it,  are  matters  which  are  much  disputed,  and 
alwat  wMdi  indeed  it  seeins  almost  imposaiUei, 
with  our  presfnt  information,  tn  arrive  at  certninty. 

The  form  waa,und<)ul>tfdiy,  in  some  sense  round 
(QuiattL  aLS.  i  137  ;  laid.  <^ni;.  xix.  24),  nemi- 
finm/ar  according;  to  Dionj-sius  (iii.  (il),  who  calls 
it  wfpi€6'\euoy  rjfiucvKKioi'.  It  seems,  however, 
impossible,  from  the  wnj  ia  wUch  it  was  worn, 
that  it  could  hare  been  always  a  semicirclei.  Such 
may  perhaps  have  been  its  fom  as  worn  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  when  it  had  no  great  fulness  ; 
but  to  aooount  for  the  mimeioas  folds  in  which  it 
was  afterward!  worn,  we  nnst  snppose  it  to  biTe 
hatl  a  ffrcater  hreadth  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
that  is,  to  have  been  a  smaller  segment  than  a 
•enietrdsk  ProlMbly  the  nwef^aegmnt  which 
the  ti>ira  formed  (on  which  its  fulness  depended) 
was  determined  by  the  fashion  of  the  time  or  the 
taste  of  the  wearer.  This  appears  to  be  the  true 
•Jtplanation  of  Quintilian's  words  (xi.  3.  §  139), 
**  Ipsam  togam  rotundam,  ct  ofitc  caetam  reiim,'* 
which  oonld  have  no  meaning  if  nothing  more  were 
required  than  to  gire  the  garment  the  vety  simple 
fhnn  of  a  simicircle.  The  only  other  point  to  be 
noticed  respecting  the  form  of  the  toga,  is  the 
question  wnether,  when  it  came  to  be  worn  in 
many  conplieated  Mdi,  the  art  of  the  taflor  may 
Dot  have  been  employed  to  keep  these  folds  in 
their  position.  This  question,  however,  belongs 
more  properly  lo  tha  node  of  wearing  the  tnga. 

On  this  subjcrt  OUT  principal  information  is  de- 
riTcd  from  Quintiiian  (n.  S.  §§  137,  &c)  and  Ter- 
tiillian  (lis  /\dSb),  vhoM  ilatenients,  however,  nfcr 
to  the  later  and  mon  OMnplieated  mode  of  wearing 
the  garment,  and  from  ftatacs  in  Roman  costume. 

Fieqnent  refefcnea  ie  made  to  tho  Shm  of  the 
totra.  This  was  a  portion  of  the  trnrment,  which 
bung  down  in  front  of  the  body,  like  a  aling  ;  it 
will  ha  more  fully  explained  presently. 

We  must  make  a  dear  distinction  between  tho 
more  ancient  and  simpler  mode  of  wearing  the 
togH,  and  the  full  form,  with  many  complicated 
Iplda,  in  which  it  was  worn  at  a  hiter  period. 

Qdntflian  (xi.  S.  f  137)  says  that  the  ancienu 
had  no  timut,  and  that  afterwards  the  sinuses  were 
Tery  short  The  passage  in  Liry  (zzL  10,  staa  e-f 
togn  faeto^  itmm  tbm  ffkso)  aeenit  to  refer 
not  to  the  sinns,  technically  so  calh  d,  but  a  sinns 
which  Fabius  made  at  the  moment  by  gathering 
apaoBopvtof  hu  toga. 

The  ancient  mode  of  wean'nij  the  toga  is  shown 
in  the  following  cut,  which  is  token  from  the 
Afvmimm,  pi.  117  (Becker,  GnlUu,  veL  iL  pi.  83), 
and  reptesents  a  statue  at  Dresden. 

Let  the  toga,  which  in  this  case  was  probably 
not  fai  bum  an  exact  semicircle,  be  held  behind 
the  ^gnie^  with  the  corred  edge  downwaida.  First, 
one  eonier  ia  thrown  omr  tiw  left  ihoiddcr ;  then 
the  other  part  of  the  jjarment  is  placed  on  the  rif:bt 
shoulder,  thus  entirely  oorering  the  back  and  the 
ndbA  aide  vp  to  the  nedc.  It  la  then  paaaed  over 
the  front  of  the  body,  learin;r  Terj-  little  of  the  chest 
uncovered,  and  reaching  downwards  nearly  to  the 
fiwt  (in  the  fignre,  qnite  to  one  of  them).  The 
jwainingen^,  oraamer,  i»  then  Ihnini  hack  over 


the  left  shoolder^  b  mch  a  manner  as  to  com  tht 
greater  part  of  die  aira.   By  this  arrangement  the 

right  arm  is  covered  by  the  garment,  a  circumstinco 
noticed  by  Quintilian  (§  138)  }  but  it  was  occa- 
sionally releiucd  by  throwing  the  toga  off  the  rbht 
shoulder,  and  leaving  it  to  be  supported  on  the  left 
alone.  Thia  arrangenicnt  is  seen  in  many  ancient 
statues  ;  aaanmple  is  bliown  in  the  following  cut, 
which  represents  the  celebrated  statue  of  Aulus  Me- 
tcllus  (commonly  called  the  Etruscan  orator)  in  tho 
Florence  Gallery.  (Miiller,  Drnkm'dler^  vol.  L  pi. 
Iviii.  Mo.  289.)  The  portion  of  the  toga  whidh,  in 


the  first  figure,  hangs  down  from  the  chest,  if  it  be  a 
nVnw,  u  certainly  m  th«  kiad  dMcrilwd  bj  Qanw 
tilian  at  parjaoas  irevM; 

The  next  cut  repreaenta  the  later  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  toga,  and  ia  taken  from  an  engraving  in 
the  Mum  Morbom»  (voL  tL  tar.  41)  of  a  itatua 
fevnd  at  Hcnadaneim. 

By  comparing  this  and  other  statues  with  tho 
description  of  Quintilian,  we  may  conclude  that  tho 
node  of  wearing  the  toga  was  aomething  like  tho 
following :  — 

First,  as  above  remarked,  the  form  in  this  caao 
was  a  segment  lesa  than  a  aemieirclek  As  befoi% 
thaoBtad  aid«iiasthth»ww,aBd  flnaandof  tka 
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nriMBt  «w  Unown  orer  Iht  left  AmMci;  waA 

Bttny  down  in  fmnt,  })nt  much  lower  th.in  in  tb« 
fNmcr  CMC  ThU  ttetvu  to  be  the  part  whkh 
QaintiRm  (|  1S9)  my  ilMald  raicli  down  half, 
way  l>otwi>fn  th<^  knc<»  a:.tl  the  ankle.  In  our 
figure  it  reachct  to  the  feet,  and  in  aome  ttfttttes  it 
ii  «reB  teen  lying  on  thp  ground.  l%t  inment 
WM  then  placed  over  the  back,  as  in  thf  older 
mode  of  wearing  it,  but,  instead  of  coreriQg  the 
riglit  ehrnddcr,  H  was  teooglrt  round  tW 
rij;ht  arm  to  the  front  of  the  body.  Thi«  i«  the 
isoet  difficult  part  of  tbe  dreai  to  explain.  Qoin- 
tflin  my  (f  UO):^**  8im»  decenOwimM,  si 
aliqiuuito  lupra  imam  topnm  fucrit,  nunqiiam  certe 
•it  inferior.  Illeii  qai  aub  bumero  deztro  ad  sinta- 
oMiqtw  dneitar  Tdnt  balfeaw,  aee  ftamgulet 
fluat.'*  Borkrr'i  explanntion  of  this  m.ittrr 
>  periectly  ■atiafactorjr.  He  auppoiee  that  the 
toRa,  when  eacriad  vnder  the  right  arm,  was  tMn 
folded  into  two  porta ;  one  nlire  (namely,  the 
lower  or  round  edge)  was  then  brought  almost  dose 
Wider  tha  arm,  and  dimwn.  Vat  not  tifhdf ,  aeroes 
the  chest  to  the  left  shoulder,  formin;;  the  rr/irf 
UtHeut  of  Quintilian,  while  the  other  part  was  al- 
lowed to  fiul  gmesAiUy  ever  tha  lower  pvt  of  tho 
l>odr,  forming  the  tinus,  and  then  the  remaining  end 
of  the  garment  was  thrown  over  the  left  shodder, 
and  hung  down  nearly  as  hiw  as  tho  «lh«r  end, 
which  was  first  put  on.  It  is  to  this  part  that 
Quintilian  seems  to  refer  when  be  says  (§  UO)  :  — 


Ptea  togao,  qnao  poolca  hnponitiir,  sit  inferior: 

mm  ita  et  sedet  melius  et  continetur  ; "  but  the 
true  application  of  these  words  is  reij  doubtful. 
Bf  tha  bottom  of  the  toga  (Ammi  Io^ms)  in  the 


aboTc  quotation,  he  seems  to  mean  the  end  of  the 
toM  fint  put  on.  The  part  last  thrown  orer  the 
loft  ahaaldii;  M  well  as  the  end  first  pat  on,  co- 
vered the  arm,  as  in  the  older  mode  of  wearing  the 
garment.  The  outer  edge  (rrtrtma  wra)  of  this 
pnrt  ought  not,  says  Quintilian  (|  140%  to  be 
thrown  bock.  lie  adds  (§141),  "  Super  (lufxl  (».  <r. 
sinislnira  brachium)  oni  ex  toga  duplex  aequalitifr 
■edeat,*^  by  which  he  probably  means  that  the  edge 
of  this  portion  Bhmild  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the 
end  which  w:i8  first  thruwn  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  which  is  of  course  covered  by  this  portion  of 
thognrment.  He  says  (§  14  1)  that  the  shoulder 
tho  whole  of  the  throat  ought  not  to  be  co> 
'  tfcodMiwlU 
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that  d^iqr  whidi  eonstste  ia  width  ef chntvShi 
left  TlwdflMdon  appcantoaom  Attthefat 
brought  acroM  likm  Amut  (wM  Mhoe)  Amli  at 
bo  drawn  tea  tMht» 

tkitHii  which  ir.ay  hare  fr/Tved  tc  keep  it  in  in 
flMtBj  their  we^kt,  or  maj  have  bcca 


There  is  one  point  which  still  rproains  to  V' a- 
phioed.  In  the  %aro  m  maas  of  Sabis  is  i 
tha  mtddlo  oTtka  p«t  toga  dmwa 
chM  (velmt  balUmtX  Thi<  is  -  st.'. 
fay  TcrtaUin  id$  FaUio^  6),  and  used  by 
liar  tha  taga  torff  (SaL  SS).  It  wat  itt*  a 
portion  of  the  f-iUrus  itM-!f,  !"  'mi  d  by  alkjwirjibii 
part  of  the  garment  to  baoa  iooae  (which  pohsfi 
it  Mt  ha«a  doD^  « it  fa  tha  cmd,  aad  tho*. 
fore  longer  edge  th.it  is  thus  dmam  acmes  the  zhiis\ 
and  then  gathering  it  up  in  folds  and  toduogiksc 
Mdi  hi,  as  hi  4bo  fignrv^  or  aloa  tta  Mdi  wiiA 
composed  it  were  drawn  oat  fix«m  the  rV~f^  lad 
either  bj  themaelvea,  or  vitii  tha  Iooae  io^  at  tk 
laMM^  faoMd  4w  onsfo.  It  oaaaM  to  haio  ka 
secured  by  passing  the  en.1  nf  it  under  the  firfli 
of  tho  tonic  ;  and  perhaps  thia  ia  what  (^uatfia 
maoa  hjrtha  worda  (|  l4»),«*flatiBBMiisthm 

pars  aliqua  tunicne,  ne  :u\  l  icertutn  in  acta  repeat" 
The  back  of  the  figore,  which  la  not  seen  u  «ar 
engrarings,  waa  flfaaphr  oovarod  wiA  Aa  fart  if 
the  garment  which  was  dra\)ni  across  it,  and  whiti, 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  wearing  it,  reached  de«>  o 
tha  haeU.  (QdntiL  f  US).  QuiiilirnHHmfaa 
low  it  was  worn  in  hi?  time^  but  the  meaaiaa' 
his  words  is  renr  obscure  (§  139 :  **  pen  e ja 
prior  amdiis  ctaribaa  optina  kf  malr,  pcstoitf 
eadem  portione  s^'^m  qoa^MfllaiBk^  8ee  aberel 

A  garment  of  the  iinipeaadl  ahaaa  af  the  vfs, 
pQt  oa  aeeordbf  to  tita  abaaa  dMO^riMa*  ha 
Vtecn  found  by  the  writer  of  this  article  to  prweet 
an  appearance  exactly  like  that  of  the  toga  as  m 


lar  experiments  with  eqnally  satis&ctorj  reaihs. 

Tertullian  Id*  Pallio,  &)  ooatiaata  the  siaifiidty 
of  the  PaKimn  with  tho  eaBpUcBtiosi  of  tketaes, 

and  his  remarks  apply  Terr  well  to  the  aho'?  i*- 
scription.  It  ai^wars  by  his  accoont  that  ibe  tc.di 
tt  tha  mafta  were  arranged  before  the  dre»  vis 

pat  on,  and  fixed  in  their  places  by  pins  or  hooks; 
but  generally  speaking  it  does  not  seem  that  tkt 
toga  waa  held  on  by  any  fiMteaiaf :  adcal  ths 

contrary  may  be  inferred  fmm  Quintilian'?  (JtrfC- 
tions  to  an  orator  for  the  management  of  hi*  top 
while  apeakiBf  (§9 144—149). 

Another  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  tie 
eiiuius  Gabinui,  It  consisted  in  farming  a  psit  d 
the  toga  itself  into  a  girdle,  by  drawing  iu  oaltr 
edge  round  the  body  nnd  tying  it  in  a  bwt  a 
front,  and  at  the  same  time  covering  the  head  viik 
aaodMr  portion  of  the  garment.  It  was  wstt  1^ 
persons  oiTerin?  sacrifices  (  Lir.  v.  4^  ;  Lueaa.  I 
596),  by  the  consul  when  be  declared  *ru  (Vug. 
^ea.  TiL  612),  and  by  devoted  persons,  s*  ia  tha 
case  of  Decius.  (Liv.  t.  46.)  Its  origin  «8i 
Etruscan,  as  its  name  implies  (Scrrius  mi  Virf.  I.  c; 
MUUer,  Etrusier^  vol  L  p.  Th iersch  n  AmaL 
Acad.  Ft'iriir.  Tol.  L  p.  29,  qnnte<i  by  Mliiler.  AwkL 
nd  I'aUum,  p.  2*25).  Festus  ^Ac)  spciaks  of  an  ansT 
aboat  to  i&gtt  haiof  girt  with  the  dnctos  Gabisas. 
Persons  wearing  this  dm^  were  said  tobt^ncMCti 
(or  imdmeti)  dmcht  ( or  ritu)  Gnbima, 

Tha  ailMr  af  tha  l^a  wan  ^  an  (jlyt 
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ir-ilamy  -was  generally  white,  tiiat  ii,  the  natsmi 
olcmr  of  white  wool.  Henoa  H  waa  called  jmra  or 
Mzstim^erUum  purmm^  in  oppontion  to  the  praetexta 
ocaationed  below.  A  brighter  wl  iti  a  as  given 
o  the  toga  of  candidates  for  offices  {pamiidati  firom 
.heir  toga  emuJUa)  by  nibbing  it  with  chalk. 
Fbe-re  im  an  allusion  to  this  costom  in  the  phrase 
"rwrtata  amintio.  (Pen.  T.  177.)  White  togias  are 
->ftcn  mentioned  as  worn  at  festivals,  which  does 
not  imply  that  they  were  not  worn  commonly,  but 
that  new  or  fresh  cleaned  togas  were  first  pat  on 
n.t  festivals.  (See  Lipsius,  Ekct.  1 13,  in  Opir.  toI. 
i.  pp.  257.)    The  togii  waa  kept  white  and 

cWfUk   hy  the  fuller  [Fullo].    Wlien  this  was 
noi^ectcd,  the  toga  was  called  sonlMla,  and  those 
who  wore  such  garments  tordidati.    This  dress 
(with   disarranged  hnir  nnd  other  marks  of  dis- 
order about  the  person),  was  worn  by  accused  per- 
!inn«,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero.  (Plut.  Cie.  30,  31  ; 
L>i<i»  Cass,  xxxriii.  16  ;  lAr,     20.)    Tha  toga 
frvfltt^  which  was  of  tlie  Mtnnl  colour  of  hhuek 
wool,  W3is  worn  in  private  mourning,  and  somc< 
limes  also  by  artiiiccni  and  othars  of  the  lowor 
orders.  (See  the  passages  in  Foreellini,  t.«o.  AfftM, 
jf*ul/ittua.)    The  to^  picta,  whitli  was  oniamentcd 
with  Phrygian  anbioidti7>  was  worn  by  gendsU 
in  trimnphs  [TmoMraml,  mni  imd«r 
}  .#-ror»  by  the  consul!!,  and  by  the  practore  when 
tbey  celebrated  the  sames.   It  was  also  called 
fTajnUMna.   (LaTn|Hri£  Ah».  Sm^tv.  e.  40.)  Th« 
tftfjft   patinatn   was  a  kind  of  tot'a  picta.  TIio 
tegm  pramtetia  bad  a  brood  purple  border.    It  was 
mam  with  the  Bitlla,  by  ehilaren  of  both  sozos. 
It   waa  also  wcni       roagistmtcs.  both  thn.to  of 
HfjMBie,  and  those  of  tlio  colonies  and  muuicipia,  by 
the  ■aeerdotat,  and  by  persons  engl^;cd  io  ncdwd 
T\Xc*  or  paying  vowf>.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Festus,  $.  v. 
PraeUxia  pmlia.)  Among  those  who  possessed  the 
juM  tnga^  pratMat  jaSndm,  the  Mlowing  may 
be  morP  particularly  mentioned:  the  dictiitor,  tin- 
cotMula,  the  praetM*  (who  laid  asido  the  praetexta 
when  ahoat  to  eondemn  •  Roman  dHien  to  death), 
the  .'luijurs  (who,  however,  are  8npp)siMl  by  roiuc 
to  have  worn  the  trabea),  the  decemviri  sacris 
fiKsondis  [DlCSMViRi],  the  aedilet,  the  trinmiriri 

epuIoneOi  the  senators  on  frstival  days  (Cir.  P/'>iL 

iL  4SX  Ae  aaoistri  collegii,  and  the  magiastr! 
▼leonini  when  eelelmiting  games.  [Maothtkk.  | 
III  tho  cost-  of  the  tribiini  plebis,  c  nsors,  and 
quaestors  there  is  some  doaht  upon  the  subject. 
The  prmtmia  ptSn  iB%ht  only  be  worn  at  the 

celebration  of  a  funoral.  (Fostn*.  Ar.) 

The  toga  praetexta,  as  has  been  above  remarked, 
la  Mild  to  mve  been  derived  from  the  fitmseant. 
It  n  isaid  to  have  liecn  first  adopted,  with  the  latus 
clarus  [Clavus  Latus],  by  TuIIus  Uostilius  as 
the  royal  robe,  whence  its  qs«  by  the  magistrntes 
in  the  republic   (Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  39.  s.  63.)  Ac- 
eordinff  to  Macrobins  (Sai.  i.  6)  the  toga  iuuo- 
dneed  hyHoetnins  wat  not  only  prattattii,  hat  also 
fieta.    Pliny  states  (f/.Mviii.  48.  9.  74)  that  the 
iOjga  rtjfia  uaduiata  (that  is,  apparently,  embroi- 
dimd  with  wsviii|(liiiea  er  faeada)  which  had  heen 
vvom  by  Scrvius  Tnllius  was  preserved  in  flit*  t»  in- 
pte  of  Fortune.    The  t^^  praetexta  and  the  bulla 
aoiea  weie  first  giTen  to  beye  in  the  cmo  of  the 
son  of  Tarqniniii^  Pri.Hcus,  who  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, io  the  ikibine  war,  slew  an  enemy  with  bis 
ewa  hand.  (Macroh.  L     where  other  peitieubn 
re:5jM'cting  thf»  tiw  of  thf  toL,ni  pr\.  t<?xlii  may  b.- 
tomui)    iiespecting  the  leaving  off  of  the  tc^ 


praetexta  and  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  see 
Impubbs,  Bulla,  Clavus  Latus.  The  occasion 
was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicinya  by  the  friends 
of  the  youth,  who  attended  him  in  a  solemn  pro* 
cession  to  the  Forum  and  Capitol.  (Valor.  Max.  v. 
4.  §  4.)  This  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  wa* 
<  ailed  titxieinium  fori^  as  being  the  yoimg  manVi 
introduction  to  public  life,  and  the  solemnities  at* 
tendmg  it  are  called  by  Pliny  (EpuL  i.  9)  (jffiaum 
togaa  vtrilis,  and  by  TcrtuUian  (fU  IdoloL  t,  16) 
aoknmUxUu  toga$»  The  public  ceremonies,  con- 
nected with  the  assumption  of  the  toga  ririlis  by 
the  sons  of  the  emperors,  are  referred  to  by  Sue- 
tonius {Oct.  26,  Tib.  54,  Caliy.  16,  Ner.  7).  The 
toga  virilis  is  called  Idmu  by  Ovid  {Fasti^  iii.  771). 
Girls  wore  the  praetexta  till  their  marriage. 

The  trabea  was  a  to^  ornamented  with  purple 
horixontal  stripes.  Semos  {ad  Am.  vii.  612)  men- 
tions three  kinds  of  trabea  ;  one  wholly  of  parple, 
which  was  sacred  to  the  gods,  another  of  purple 
and  white,  and  another  of  purple  imd  saffron,  which 
belonged  to  augurs.  The  purple  and  white  trabea 
was  a  rD}-al  robe,  and  is  assigned  to  the  Latin  and 
early  Roman  kings,  especially  to  Romulus.  (Plin. 
//.  iV.  viii.  49,  ix.  39  ;  Viig.  Aen,  vii.  187,  xi.  334 ; 
Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  504.)  It  was  worn  by  the  consuU 
in  public  solemnities,  such  as  opening  the  temple 
of  Janus.  (Virg.  Am.  vii.  612;  Claudiaji.  in  Rufin. 
L  249.)  The  equitea  wore  it  at  the  trmumdh  and 
in  other  pnblie  aolemnitiet.  (Valer.  Max.  fl  3  ; 
Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  2.)  Henci*  the  Irahm  is  nifiitloncd 
as  the  badge  of  the  equestrian  order.  Lastly,  the 
toga  worn  by  the  Boman  empenia  wai  wholly  of 
purple.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  aiWimed  hj 
Joliiit  Cactar.  (Cic. /^iU%  ii.  S4.) 

The  material  of  which  the  toga  waa  comnioiily 
made  was  wnol.  It  was  Bimn-tiinos  thick  and 
flomctimtii  thin.  The  former  was  the  t'jga  dmta^ 
p{m/u'\  or  /tirta.  (Soet  Aup.82;  Quintil.  xii.  10.) 
A  new  toi-a,  with  the  nap  neither  worn  oiT  ii'T  cut 
close,  was  called  fexo,  to  which  is  opposed  the  /files 
or  rcuo,  which  waa  ntad  ata  amnincr  dxen.  (Mat^ 
tial.  ii.  85.)  On  tha  hm  of  ailk  lor  tQgaa  see 
SaaicuM. 

It  only  renaina  to  tpcalc  of  the  general  uae  of 

the  t<);.;ii.  It  was  originally  worn  by  both  sexes  ; 
b  it  when  the  stola  came  to  be  worn  by  matrons, 
tiie  toga  was  only  worn  by  the  nwretrieea  and  hy 
women  who  had  b^en  divorced  on  account  of  adul- 
tery. [$TOJ.A.]  Before  the  use  of  the  toga  be- 
came flilmoat  lestrieted  to  the  apper  classes,  their 
fo!,'a  wa.H  only  distingtiished  from  that  of  the  lower 
classes  by  being  fuller  and  more  expensive.  In 
war  it  was  hud  aside  and  repheed  hj  the  Pali^ 
DAMKNTiJM  and  8.\G0.\f.  ilence  togatua  is  op- 
posed to  miles.  The  toga  was,  however,  sometimes 
nsed  by  soldien,  hat  not  n  battle^  nor  as  their 
ordinary  dr"'»s  ;  but  rather  as  a  cloak  or  blanket. 
1 1  was  chiedy  worn  in  Home,  and  hence  togaitu  is 
oppo^d  ta  raiikeMa.  The  tt^a  was  often  used  aa  a 
coverini^  in  ahcping  {  and  lastly,  aa  a  ahnmd  ibr 
the  corpses 

<Be&er,MMc,  vol  ii.  m  7fr->88 ;  Ferrarins,  tf« 

rt   r.-:-;  :rui  ;  Rnbeniui!,  d«  Rt  VmL)    [P.  8.] 

TON  bull.  [Barba-J 

TOPIA'RII)&  [Homa.] 

TORA'LIA.  [Tonts.l 

TO'llCULUM  or  TU  itCULAR  (Aurrft),  a 
prow  far  nodting  wine  and  oil.  When  the  gmpra 
were  ripe  (ffro^wX^),  the  bimclu  s  were  pathrrrd, 
any  which  reiuaiucd  unripe  {vf*^(ti)  or  had  become 
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dry  or  rojun  wfTv  cnrrfiiny  rcmored  (Ofoptm.  ti. 
11 )  [  FoRrtx  ].  and  the  ntt  carried  frotn  the  vine- 
jvd  in  il<>ep  UuketJ  («ptaU^  Vlrg.  Onrg.  iL  241  : 
f«Xii^  He*.  Semi.  296  ;  V^X^*  I^OiVMi  I  ; 
M^vm,  Otofcm.  /.  e.)  lo  be  ptniivd  into  •  shallow 
In  thic  tbejr  were  immediately  tntdden  by 
■M,  hid  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies  naked 
iy'vp  Otorp.  iL  7),  except  that  they  won  drawer* 
(8VM.MIACVL17M].  At  !e(ut  two  penons  nsoaily 
tMd  the  grapes  t(^'<-thi^r.  To  tread  the  wine- 
fttm  abuM**  indicat«Hl  doolation  aiid  distrvM. 
(It.  IxiU.  S.)  The  1^-ptiiin  paintings  (WUkinson, 
jl#«i.aa(/Du<.  voLiLppw  152 — 157)  exhibit  as  many 
M  Mven  treading  in  tha  nme  vat,  and  suppovting 
thswrlTei  by  taking  hold  of  ropes  or  poles  placed 
above  their  heads.  From  the  size  of  the  (Jreek 
■ad  Roman  raU  than  can  be  no  doabt  that  the 
MMpaDy  of  trvadflit  wm  aAen  still  non  MWimrniis. 
To  psavent  confnsion  and  to  animate  them  m  their 
kbMr  (key  awvad  ia  tOM  «r  daoeed,  as  is  ssen  in 
tk*  MidMrt  ■GMiBisftkadwttdiafSi.CnMlantia 
at  Rome,  sometimes  also  leaning  upon  one  another. 
The  {Mvoedtag  cirrnaiitancas  an  iiinstratsd  in  the 
Jblli»win|r«wdeat,takcBfroaiahw4«&£  {Mam. 
Maitk.  iii.  tab.  4.').)  An  antcfixa  in  the  British 
Moseiun  (Combe,  ^ao.  Ttrm  cotUu^  No.  59)  showi 
a  ^sfssn  by  tka  side  of  Ika  vat  psmrming  during 
this  act  on  xhc  fniMIum  nr\i\  tJ>i>if  }*iret^  for  tho 
purptMC  of  aiding  and  rrgutnting  th<-  niovt-iiiL-nts  of 


thoas  b  H.   Besides  tMs  fawtramcatd  arasie  they 

were  cheered  with  ,-i  sons;.  rnll<»d  fi4\os  iiriX^yioy 
(Athen.  T.  pi  1  it'Jf  a.)  or  5fiyos  ^vtA^rios, specimcnB 
of  which  aaqr  be  ssen  in  Anaemm  (Od.  xWL  1  and 
Iii. ;  and  Bmnck,  Amal,  ii.  So.-  .In  cobs,  nd  Iftc.  ; 

compare  Theocrit.  viL  25).  After  the  giapes  had 
been  tnddsn  anAciantly,  they  weie  m\fbd:&i  to 
the  more  powrrful  pressure  of  a  thick  and  heavy 
beam  [PrklumJ  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ail 
the  juice  yet  remaining  in  then.  (Titrar.  x.  1  ; 
Virg.  Gronj.  ii.  242  ;  St-rviin  in  Ic^.  ;  Ilor.  Carm. 
L  20.  9.)  liuteud  of  a  beam  acted  on  by  wedges, 
a  press  with  a  mnw  [Cocblba]  was  aoaeliaMs 
used  for  the  same  purp<Me.  (Vitruv.  vi.  6;  Plin. 
//.  A',  zviii.  31.  s.  74.)  A  strainer  or  colander 
[Culum]  was  employed  to  dear  the  nnul  ftwn 
•olid  particles,  as  it  flowed  from  the  vr\t. 

The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  apertures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vat,  by  which  the  lanst  (flMitfasi, 
yKtvKOi)  was  disc}i!ir_'<-'1,  nnd  the  method  of  re- 
ceiving it,  whi'u  till-  v!it  \v;u  »m,Tll,in  wide-mouthed 
JATS,  which  when  full  were  carried  away  to  beemp> 
into  csaks  (^«V/a,  in0ol^  Loncriis,  ii.  1,  2). 
iDou.vtt.2    When  the  vine vard  was  extensive 
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and  the  vat  large  in  psoportloa,  the  nmat  fisa^ 
into  another  rat  of  cotTcspooding  size,  whWh  wte 
snnk  below  the  lerrl  of  the  cromid.  and  thenfr{>r 
called  AwoX^rtor  (Mark,  xiL  1 ;  Gen^xm,  vil.  H  i, 
in  Latinloeas.  (Ovid.  FtL  t.  888;  Fka.  j^i^is. 
20s  Colsm.  dd  Re  RmtC  xiL  18.) 

From  Knw6t  Bacchus  was  called  lasso  (M- 
•pmot).    The featiTal  of  the  /isns  WMoekfcaldi 
on  the  spot  wkera  the  fits!  Attie  wiae-fKCBi 
said  to  hare  been  oonstracted.  [Diovrsu.] 

Olives  as  vraU  as  pafm  vata  sab>ected  is  tiie 
/weesMftr^akeerOeiraiL   [Olkj^  p.  82i.1 

The  building;  enacted  to  contain  all  the  vessf!.; 
and  other  imptements  (iiirwi fa  aoaa,  Varrcs  4e  St 
ffaA  BL  S)  for  ohiaiaiaf  arine  and  «i  asf 
called  l',r,-ul,rittm  (Catn,  df  Re  Ruat.  12,  \X  It; 
CoL  HtRmtLiOL  18)  and  AdproMr  (G^s^vl 
1).  It  WM  ritaalod  mar  tfca  kHchcn  sad  tk 
wine-cellar.    (Vitruv.  ri.  6.) 

TOKEUTICE.  ICaklatura.] 

TORMBNTUM  (i^r^^Mor  Sfryonr),  a  nf  • 
t. try  engine.  All  the  mi5^ilo?  ii»r~d  in  wx-.  octf-i 
th«w  thrown  from  the  aling  (.FitnoaI,  an  pi*- 
jeeted  either  V7  the  haad  alone  or  with  the  ai  if 
elastic  substances.  Of  elastic  •n-irunvrrL'  'i-; 
[Aact/s]  is  still  used  bj  manj  nations.  Bat  tk< 
tormemtmm,  ao  called  froai  lha  twistaw  (teases*) 
of  h-iirs,  tboags  and  V(  c-tnhU*  fibres  f  IVKK  :t.  5f  , 
lias  fallen  inio  disuse  through  thedjsoovczjflfiift- 
powder.  The  verd  IsraMntem  is  oAsi  wA  liy 
itM>lf  to  den<  tf  engines  of  various  kinds.  (Cic.  oJ 
Fum.  XV.4  ;  Caes.  A. C  iii.  44,  iL  Aha.  W, 
Lir.  n.  11 1  VelL  Ptt.  &  89  ;  Cart  ir.  1 II) 
(.)ften  also  these  engines  are  specified  sejiuat'lT 
under  the  names  of  Haiittm  and  Cakfmltm^  vbck 
naam  however  wost  r  niiawily  aeenr  together  it 
the  arcnunts  nf  sii^jresaud  other  militarr  of*«tior-. 
because  the  two  kinds  of  engines  denoted  by  them 
were  ahnoet  ahrays  aaod  in  conjanetion.  fHw* 
roi  T'-.]  The  balista  (wrTpo^3.\o5^  iis«d  t« 
shoot  stones  (Ovid.  DriaL  i.  2.  48  ;  Lacaa,  vi  ISS; 
Non.  Mare.  f.  hbS,  ad.  Mereoi),  Aa  cMiyriti 

(itaTaWAnii,  Kcrrairfkrticff)  to  project 
cially  the  Falarica  [Uakta],  and  a  Uadsfa** 
sile,'4i  feet  long,  cailad  (Fcaia%  aa) 

whilst  in  besieging  a  dty  the  ram  [Arie.*] 
employed  in  destroying  th«  lower  part  of  the  sals 
the  balisia  was  used  ta  nyarthw  the  hatd—on 
(jtmpuonacufa.  Plant  Uacrk.  ir.  4.  58 — 61 ;  /ra.* 
{ftf),  and  the  caupult  to  shoot  any  of  the  besKgr^ 
who  apiMared  between  theoi.  (ljiod.zvS.49;4l, 
XX.  4S,  88.)  The  fonns  of  these  machires  bene 
adapted  to  the  objects  which  they  were  iateo^ 
te  throw,  the  catapult  was  lew,  the  kalisia  asalf 
square,  which  explains  the  mlowing  humoorrci 
enumeration  by  Ploatus  {OafL  ir.  2.  16)  of  tbe 
three  urixaM,  the  applioitiaD  df  whkk  hM>at 
been  explained. 

Mous  est  halina  pegam,  cahitaa  cstafalii  cH 

mihi, 
Hnmeraa  aioi.** 

la  the  same  anaaaent  the  wnJierof  laliyalii  ass 

commonly  much  greater  than  the  numWr  of  baliitif.  [ 
(Non.  Marc  p.  552,  ed.  Merceii  ;  Liv.  xxri  47.) 
Also  these  two  ehnses  of  naehiBSS  wcfv  ksih  of 

them  distinguished  into  the  srr.  at^r  and  the  I<*'-  I 
the  number  of  the  lees "  being  much  more  c(»-  | 
stderablethatt  the  aaaber  of  •*  the  greater.**  Wl<a 

(Carthago  Nova,  which  had  served  th.-  Oirth.ifiniarn 
for  an  arMnal,  was  taken  by  the  RMoans,  the  ini- 
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lowing  were  fminJ  in  it:  120  lar^c  and  281  small 
catapalta  ;  23  iai^ge  and  52  small  baliatae.  (Liv. 
JLe.)  TliNwibeaitftlMlNdiitaaraiiMntioMd  by 
hiitlnrianii,  viz,  that  which  threw  stones  weighing 
half  a  hundred-weight  {rpuutorTttfu^ovs  Aldovf, 
Polyb.  ix.  34)f  a  whole  bndiMt-wciglit  {balitta 
eenfj-naria^  Non.  Marc.  I.  c. ;  KtlBotikat  raXarria/of, 
Fulyb.  Lc;  Diod.  xx.  8(>),  and  three  hundred- 
weight {xrrpo96\os  TpirdXayros^  Diod.  zx.  48). 
B«?«ides  theee,  Vitruviua  (x.  11)  mentions  manr 
other  size*,  even  down  to  the  ImlUta  which  ilircvv-  . 
a  stone  of  only  two  pounds  weight.  In  like  manner 
crtMBlta  w«n  denominated  according  to  tiM  lewth 
of  tine  BiTOwa  emitted  from  them.  (Vitmr.  z.  10  ; 
Schnt-idor,  ad  loc.)  According  to  Joseph  us,  who 
gires  aome  remarkable  inMuoM  of  the  destmctive 
nra  of  tUtaUalft,  It  thnir  atiMiat  to  tiie  diitnee 
of  a  qoarter  of  a  mile.  (/?.  J.  iii.  7.  §  19,  23  ; 
comp.  ProcopLiBc/^  CrotA.  i.  21, 23.)  Neither  from 
the  deseriptiaw  «f  wthen  ner  fton  the  figvn*  «i 
the  column  of  Trajnn  (Ifartoli,  Ckl  TVt^  to6.4S — 
47)  are  we  .il>le  to  form  any  exact  idea  of  the 
endttnsction  of  these  engines.  Still  less  are  we 
informed  on  the  subject  of  the  Smrpio  or  Omujfr, 
which  was  abo  a  tunnentum.  (Viiritv.  i.  10;  Liv. 
zxtL  6,  47;  A  mm.  Marcell.  xx.  7*  xxiii.  4.)  Even 
the  terms  htJitia  and  nUnpuUn  arc  confounded  by 
writers  subsequent  to  Julius  Caesar,  and  Diodorus 
Sieohll  o(^n  tises  >coToirtATTjy  to  include  lioth  ba- 
IklM  and  c&taDDlta,  distinguishing  thera  by  the 
epjfheto  wvrpomAMand  6^v€tKtTt  (xiii.  51 ,  xx.  48, 
O.J.  m,  xxi.  4). 

The  variona  kinds  of  tormenta  appear  to  have 
bem  iitvaited  shortly  before  tlie  time  of  Alexander 
till-  Great.  When  norse-hair  and  other  materials 
£tUed,  the  women  in  leveml  instances  cat  off  their 
own  h»ir  and  tinsted  it  Into  rope*  for  tb«  engines. 

(Cac3.  n.  a  III  9  ;  Veftet.  lie  Mil  iv.  0.) 
These  machines,  with  those  who  hiid  the  maiiage- 
ment  of  them,  and  who  were  called  balUtarii  and 
iLtpfTad  (Polyb.  it.  56),  were  drawn  tsp  in  tlie  rear 
of  an  advancing  army,  BO  as  to  throw  over  the  heads 
of  the  front  nuke  la  order  to  attack  a  maritime 
city,  they  xvere  carried  on  the  decks  of  vessels 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  (Diod.  xx.  83 — V,(i  ; 
Tacit  Ann.  il  6.) 

The  meaahig  of  tormnhm  as  applied  to  the 
eordagOMOf  ships  is  explained  on  p.  790,  a.   f  J.Y.] 

TOIIMENTUM  (^o/rai'oy),  torture.  1.  Orkek. 
By  a  decree  of  Scamandriai  it  was  ordained  that 
no  free  Athenian  conld  be  pot  to  the  torture  (An- 
doc.  Je  ^ft/si.  22  ;  c«inpare  T,ys.  wfpl  rpavft,  177, 
c.  Agorat.  462);  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
ftTOeial  pnctieei,  notwitlntanding  the  ttnertiaa  of 
Cicero  {Pari.  Orat.  c.  34)  tn  the  contmrj*  (r/e  Fh- 
ttitutit  Athenitnsimm^  Rkodioruta  —  ajiud  quos  tiUri 
themfm  lof^gnsnfar).  The  only  two  apparent  ex- 
ceptions to  this  practice  are  mentioned  by  Antiphnn 
{de  Herod,  coed.  7*29)  and  Lysias  (c.  Sitmat.  1<33). 
But,  in  the  case  mentioned  bj  Antiphon,  Bockh 
has  shown  that  the  torture  was  not  applied  at 
Athens,  but  in  a  foreign  country;  and  in  Lysias, 
as  it  is  a  Platacan  boy  that  is  spoken  of,  we  have 
no  occasim  to  conclude  that  he  w«a  an  Athenian 
citizen,  since  we  learn  from  Demeathenes  (c. 
A'fr/^r.  1381)  that  all  Plataeana  were  not  nece"?- 
aazily  Athenian  citiaeoa.  It  must,  however,  be 
obaoTod  that  A«  decree  of  Sounandriu  does  not 
appear  to  have  interdicted  the  use  of  torture  as  a 
means  of  execution,  siticc  we  find  Demosthenes  {de 
Cbr,  871)  nmmding  the  judges  tluU  they  bad  pat 
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Antiphon  to  death  ])y  the  nuk  (oT/M^A^ffMrrtf), 
ComuMB  Plut  Pkoe,  c  35. 
The  eyidenoe  of  ^v«c  wm,  howeiw,  alwaya 

taken  with  f^rtnrr,  ani  tlieir  testimony  was  not 
otherwise  received.  (Antiph.  T&trvL  i.  p.  {)33.) 
From  this  circumstanM  thoir  tattinony  appears  tti 
have  been  considered  of  more  value  thiui  that  of 
freemen.  Thus  Isaeos  (/)«  CVro*.  Ilered.  202) 
•qn»  **  When  slaTce  and  freemen  are  at  hand, 
yon  do  not  make  use  of  the  testimony  of  freemen; 
but,  putiiiig  slaves  to  the  torture,  you  thus  eu" 
deavotir  to  find  ant  tho  truth  of  what  hat  heen 
done.*^  Numenmi  paaaget  of  n  simihir  nature 
might  easily  be  predoeed  from  the  orators.  (Comp. 
Dctnosth.  c.  Ofietor.  i.  pu  874  ;  Antiphon,  IM 
Vhoreul.  778  j  l^oix^  o,Uoer,  )A9~I62.)  Any 
pereon  ni%ht  eftr  hit  own  to  he  rataniined 
by  torture,  or  demand  t'l  it  of  his  adveryan,-,  and 
the  offer  or  demand  was  equalfy  called  vpdirAiio-if 
tU  fidtrwoy.  If  the  oppeMM  Mfiiiod  to  give  up 
his  slave  to  be  thus  e.xamined,  such  n  refusal  wjia 
looked  UDou  as  a  strong  presumption  against  him. 
The  rp6ic\i}<r is  appears  to  have  been  generally 
made  in  writing  (Demosth.  c.  Pantacn.  978),  and 
to  have  been  delivered  to  the  opponent  in  tho 
presence  of  witnesses  in  the  ra<i^t  frequented  port  of 
the  Agora  (Demosth.  c.  AphJi.  iii.  848);  .^nd  :u 
there  were  several  modes  of  torture,  the  particular 
one  to  be  employed  was  usually  speci^cd  (De- 
moith.  9,Sli^  \.  1120).  Sometimes,  when  a 
person  oflet«d  his  slave  ibr  torttire,  he  gave  his 
oppfinent  tlie  llljcrty  of  adopting  any  mode  of  tor- 
ture which  the  latter  oleased.  (Antiph.  IM  Oio- 
rtat,  777.)  The  partteo  intereoted  either  sapcr- 
intendcd  the  torture  themselves,  or  cIh  •  <  ■  rtain 
persons  for  this  purpose,  hence  called  ^aaavuTToX^ 
who  todc  the  evidence  of  the  slaves  {kxiimtpm 
PauTayiaTiis,  hvrfVT'fiaafity  ds  rh  'H^turruoy,  T.^iocr. 
Trap,  c  9  ;  compare  Demosth.  c.  PuhUich.  978, 
979;  Antiph.  Ksm^yo^a  *apfuuc.  609).  In 
same  rases,  hf>w.M  er,  wf}  fi-id  a  public  slave  at- 
tached to  the  court,  who  administered  the  torture 
(irtip^rrai  5«  J) 5?)  S  SiffjdoSy  Kal  fiaa-twtt7  ivavriop 
vftitv,  Aesch.  De  Leg.  284,  ed.  Tayl.)  ;  but  this 
appears  only  to  have  taken  place  when  the  torture 
was  administered  in  the  court,  in  presence  of  the 
judges.  ^Aescb.  Lo,  s  Demosth.  e.  Euerg.  1144.) 
This  particular  mode  of  administering  the  torture 
w.'w,  however, certain!}  l  iiiiary  to  the  usual  pnictice 
i^^affaylQttp  ovK  tarw  ivamiov  Hfit&p^  Demosth.  e, 
Stepk,  L  IIM).  The  general  practice  was  to  rend 
at  the  trial  the  depositions  of  the  slavey  which 
were  called /Sfiuroyo^Horpocr.  Said.  s.  v.;  Demosth. 
r.  Nieottrat.  1254),  and  to  eonfiira  them  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  ad- 
miiustration  of  the  torture.  (Meier,  AU.  Prooets^ 
p.  680,  Ac.) 

2.  Roman.  During  the  time  of  the  repnldir, 
freemen  were  never  put  to  the  torture,  and  slave  i 
only  were  exposed  to  this  punishment.  Slaves, 
moreover,  ooald  not  be  tortured  to  prove  the  guilt 
of  their  own  master,  except  in  the  case  of  incestus, 
which  was  a  crime  against  the  gods,  or  unless  the 
senate  made  an  exception  in  some  special  instance,  as 
wM  done  in  tho  Omlinuian  conspiracy.  (Cic.  pro 
Mil.  22,T>ro  Deiot.  1,  Pari.  Orat.  3^  ;  Dion  Cass. 
It.  5  ;  Tac  Atm.  ii  SO,  iii.  67 ;  Dig.  48.  Ut.  18. 
i.  1. 9  At  B  later  time  ohTea  night  bo  tor- 
tturcd  to  bear  witness  against  their  masters  in  coses 
of  roajestai  (Cod.  9.  tit.  8.  ss.  6,  7)  and  adultery. 
(Dig.  48.*tit  18.  i.17  }  Cod.  9.  tit.  ft,  n.  8»  5, 
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52.)  I' nd^T  iIk*  cmpprors  eren  (n*  penani  wrrr 
pot  to  t^  torture  to  eztnct  eridenoe  nt>m  them  in 
OMM  of  — jf  In  ;  and  althoag^  this  iiuiignity  waa 
Msfiiurd  for  the  moat  part  to  penoiu  in  homMe 
iiiiTiiiimimn,  w  raid  of  cmm  in  which  «T<en 
Bmhm  Mootfln  and  oqalloo  were  ezpoaed  lo  H. 
(Dion  CsM.  Ix.  15;  Suet  7V&.  58;  Dig.  48.  tit  18. 
«.  10.  1 1.)  For  fvth«  iDConHUioo  aee  Dig.  48. 
tk.  18,  At  QamtUomOm;  WoHh;  QiwIfidH  dm 
HSmitcien  /Mi,  pp.  87.%  87')',  Ittod.;  Bm,  Ao* 
OwMMiy«dkl  dar  Homtr^  p.  642. 

T0RQUB8  «r  TORQUIS  {erptwritX  an  or- 
nammt  of  n'M,  twisted  apiraliy  and  hent  into  a 
ciRokr  iiocin,  which  wm  won  mud  the  neck  by 
M  of  dirtiiMtMa  aaofiv  the  PcraoM  (Cut.  iil  S  ; 
Thrmiat.  Ori/.  '.M.  j.  :'<<)'•,  (.\  the  (lauli  (Flonin, 
i.  19h  ii.  4X  and  other  Asiatic  and  northern  na- 
tkm.  (laid.  O^.  sis.  80.)  7Wv  wm  tko  ohm  of 
it  ainonif  the  Rritona  and  aitcirnt  Irish.  Virvil 
<iln».  T.  66a,  669)  thus  describoa  it  m  port  of  the 
Mtirtof  tho  Trcjoa  yoodw: 

**  It  pectore  nunmo 
Plenlis  obtorti  per  collum  drcnlai  aori.** 

Ornaments  of  thia  kind  have  been  freqnenUy 
found  both  in  Franeo  and  in  many  parts  of  Oraot 
IlriUiiii  and  Irelaitd  (Potrio,  Tnimi.  (/  R.  Iri»k 
Acad^'nL  x\\\\.\  Amtiii.\i^\Z\ — 184),vM7iqgin 
me  and  weii^ht,  but  almost  always  of  tho  mm  ex- 
kibitcd  in  tho  annexed  woodcut,  which  repWiMtt 
ft  torottia  jiound  in  Brecknockshire,  and  now  jn- 
■erred  hi  the  British  Moaeom.  The  oum  wood- 
cut rontaini  a  aection  of  thia  torquis  of  the  size  of 
the  originaL  It  shows,  as  Mr.  Petrie  obeenrca  cun- 
some  found  in  the  coonty  of  Meath,  **  four 
equidiatant  radiations  fn^m  a  common  centre.'*  The 
torqtiio  in  the  Britaah  Muaeom  ia  fiottr  feet  and  a 
half  in  length.  Ite  Imki  eoneapeod  well  to  the 
following  description  of  the  iall  of  a  Celtic  waitior: 

Tor^ais  ah  incise  doctdit  nnoa  guiiL**  (Piopefft 
iv.  10.  44.)  A  torquia,  whidi  mateod  of  being 
bent  into  A  circular  form  was  turned  into  a  spiral, 
became  a  bracelet,  aa  ia  shown  in  the  loweatfi^vre 
of  tlw  woodeat  to  Aniritt a.  A  torqnia  eontriTed 
to  uewer  thia  pur]K)!><-,  is  called  torrjuit  hrarhuilis. 
(Vopiac.  Amrd.  7.)  buch  hracclets  and  torques 
■re  often  fcond  tflfetber,  having  bees  worn  by  tho 


The  head  in  the  precfilmg  woodcut  is  that  of  a 
Peruan  warrior  in  the  mosaic  of  the  battia  of  laaua, 
jtioned  in  p.  431.    It  illuatnites  the  raiide  of 
ring  tho  tor^uia^  which  in  this  instance  ter- 
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minatea  ift  tWBVrjM^nt^'  hcadi  inatead  of  hooks.  It 
was  bjtridBf  thiaooUar  fros  aGaUki 
T.  IfaaliM  oWaed  the  eafMMi  of 

(  Cic.  '/.'  FiA.  il  2-2,     O/r.  ill  ."il  ;  Gdlina, 
Noo.  Marc  pp.  227, 228,  od.  Mcfccci.) 

Torques,  wbetbcrin  dio  faaaf  coOan  mhm»- 
leUt,  no  doubt  formed  a  oeHideta)  !'-  ;^rt  of  th« 
wealth  of  thoee  who  won  dMn.  Hence  they 
were  an  iaipMiUul  petlioa  of  «iw  spml,  when  say 
("'eitu  or  Oriental  army  was  conqurred,  a»<i  tlw-r 
wertf  among  the  rewarda  of  Taloor  bestowed  ate 
an  engagemoit  opeft  Aoee  vAto  bad  VMifc  dalia- 
guiabed  thcmaelvc*.  (Jur.  xvi.  60  ;  V]\ilH.S\ 
xjExiiL  2.  a.  10  i  bidon.  ApoUia.  Gorw.  rxiii.  424.) 

soldiers  and  to  enumerate  the  honoan  whidi  Aiy 
had  obtained,  often  OMOtion  the  of  taepM 

eeafcrndnpen  then.  (Mafei,  Afaa.  Fml  p^ 

[Pn.U  ERA.]  [J.  Y.) 

TUKUS>,  a  bed ;  originally  made  of  star 
(PKb.  JV:  M  viiL  48.  a.  73),  haj,  kaaea,  wooBr 

plants  (Mart,  xiv.  160,  162).  sea-weed  •'ie  a-.J. 
libtu  mbnsj  Und.  Met.  TiiL  636),  also  staffed  wr^ 
wool,  ■od  ■AcrwHd*  with  fwtbwa  (xL  41IX  « 
Bwana-down  (Mart.  xir.  161),  so  as  to  beas  isacs 
raised  and  aa  soft  aa  poasible.  ^Viig:.  Am.  xL  Hi; 

with  the  liido  of  a  quadruped  (Virg.  Jen.  rxfL  1771 
bttt  BMce  coouttooly  with  sheets  or  bLuikcts,csU(d 
nrmUm.  (Her.  SML  iL  4.  84,  J^M.  L  5.  tt.)  lbs 
torus  may  be  obserred  on  the  sopha  in  zhr-  i--t 
woodcut,  p.  308  ;  and  iu  apperance  there  maj 
suiBee  to  osplnfai  tbo  tiaaifiiwm  of  inaaaMis 
the  Iain;rr  semi-circular  moulding*  in  the  haie  af 
colomna.    [Amct/ncaa  ;  SftnA.]      £J.  Y.] 

TOYOTAS  (T«e^>.  [DftMOftB.] 

TRA'BEA.  [ToOA.] 

TR.\DrTIO.  £I>oJfi.Mt;jt.1 

TRA<X)BDIA(Tpa-)yira>,  ttagedy.  I.GanK. 
The  tragedy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  as  well  as  their 
eomedy  confessedly  originated  in  the  worsb^  d 
the  god  Dionysaai  It  ie  pnpoaedia  tiUeaRkleO) 
to  explain  frwn  what  element  of  that  xr  .is^ 
Tragedy  took  its  rise,  and  (2)  to  trace  the  cs>u» 
of  its  devdopement,  till  it  raacbid  He 
and  character  in  the  drama  of  the  Attic 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 

The  pectiliari^  whidi  OMiot 
guishcs  the  Gnvk  tragedy  from  that  of  moden 
times,  is  the  lyrical  or  choral  port.  This  ike 
offiipring  of  tbo  dithyrambie  and  dioial  odts  km 
which,  ns  applieti  to  the  warship  of  Dimpm, 
(ireck  tragtniy  took  iu  nse.  This  wonhf^  «t 
may  observe,  waa  of  a  twefidd  chancier,  c«l»> 
8{x)ndin?  to  tho  difft  rent  conceptions  which  wen 
anciently  entertained  of  Dionysus  aa  the  cksaiTr^ 
aUo  Ood  of  flourishing,  doe^yiag,  or  resovtied 
nature,  and  the  varitms  fTtriiies  to  which  v.  tbu 
character  he  was  considered  to  be  subject  at  xsKi 
diflenat  eeasone  of  the  year.    Hence  Muller  -V 

serres  {Lit.  of  Grrrre,  p.  'J88\  '*  the  fi  >t  v.iL*^' 
Dionysus  at  Athenii  and  elM^whcre  were  ail  sukoh 
nized  in  the  months  neareet  to  tbo  ebarteit  4^', 

coincitlently  wilh  the  chances  on  is  the 

course  of  iialare,  and  by  which  hi*  worshif^>rti 
conceived  the  god  himself  to  be  aflected.''''  His 
innuniful  or  joyous  fortn'ies  (irdt*7)\  bis  mysd.-al 
diath,  sjTiiboIizing  the  iuaih  of  all  vegetation  m 
winter,  and  hi?  binh  (^I*Iat.  de  Lf$.  iii.  p.  TOO; 
Proclua  in  G'xiis/ord^M  I/fphtrft.  p.  .*;fi.1>,  indt> 
eating  the  renovation  of  ail  natore  m  the 
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mxkd  hit  Btrugglet  in  paaaing  from  (me  state  to 
another,  were  not  only  represented  and  srm* 
p4lthi»>-d  ill  liy  tlio  Ditli yrainliic  sin;;('r-s  and  d.in- 
een,  but  th«T  also  carried  tlicir  entbuuasm  so  far, 
fltt  to  hncy  tbeiiiMlTn  nndCT  tbe  iaflamw  of  the 
bainc  evpijtfl  a*  the  ifod  himself,  and  in  their  at- 
tempts to  ideutifj  themselTes  with  him  and  his 
fartiuMt,  MMOMd  tlM  ehanKter  «f  tite  mbwdimte 
divinities,  the  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  and  Panes  (A'yw- 
pAanufUfue  ieoes  cum  iiatyru  dnjri ),  who  formed  the 
Mythological  train  tf  the  god.   Hence,  as  is  cx- 

p!:nii<>d  under  DioNYSU  fp.  410,  h\  nr  v^e  the 
custom  of  the  dufruiae  of  Sntyrs  hvtng  tiiceii  by  the 
worshippers  nt  tlie  festivals  of  Dionysus,  from  the 
choral  songs  and  dances  of  whom  the  Grecian  tra- 
gedy originated,     being  from  its  commencement 
connected  with  the  public  rejoicings  and  ceremo- 
Biea  of  Diooysos  in  eitit$,  whiie  vmtAj  «M  mora 
a  sport  and  merriment  of  the  eonntiy  feitivalt.**  In 
fact  the  \ery  name  of  Tragedy  (TpcryySfa),  far  from 
signifying  anythiiu  mouroful  or  poihetic^  is  most 
probably  denvad  mm  tiie  gwdike  a^patano  of 
the  Satyrs  who  sang  or  acted  with  mimetic  gesticula- 
tions (^X^*<)  the  old  Bacchic  songs,  with  Silenus, 
tlie  conitaat  companion  of  Dionysas,  for  their  leader. 
(Hnde,  a^fi  h.  d.  IleUtH.  DiMtuHii^  yo\.  iii.  p.  31.) 
From  thfir  resemblance  in  dress  and  action  to  goats, 
ihej  were  sometimes  called  rftiyoi^  and  their  song 
rp«ry<f9lsL    Thus  Aeschylus  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Prometheus  nvp<p6pos  adU  a  Satyr  T^<t7of,  and 
the  S^ityrie  clwrus  in  the  Cyclops  of  £uripidea 
(1.  80)  appears  in  the  skin  of  a  goat  (x^olya 
rpdyov).    The  word  lArvpot  also  is  apparently 
the  same  as  Tlrvp<ii,  a  kind  of  jfoat.    (Phot,  Lt'yC. 
t.v.)    According  to  another  opinion,  the  word 
Tragedy  WM  fint  coined  horn  the  goat  tluit  was 
the  prize  of  it,  whieh  prize  was  first  constituted  in 
Thcspis' time.''  (BenUey,  PAo^r.  d.  249.)  This 
deriiatiaa,  howerer,  at  well  m  aaoui«r,eomieetii^ 
it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus 
(Mtiller,  LitenU,  of  Greece,  p. '2i/l),  around  which 
the  dMcns  sang,  is  not  equally  supported  oither  by 
the  etymolf>j;ic-il  prin'-ijil-^  n*' the  lan},'ua;,'e,  or  the 
analogous  iiisuoce  of  xm^-Oio,  the  revel-song.'^ 
( Etymol,  Magn.  p. 764 ;  Eorip^  Bacck.  131 ;  Adiaa, 
V.  II.  iiL  40.) 

But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  were  not  always 
of  a  gay  and  joyous  character :  they  were  capable 
of  expmning  toe  extranet  of  aidncss  aud  wild 
lamentation  as  wull  as  the  eothnnanQ  of  joy  ;  and 
it  was  from  the  Dithyratnbic  song's  of  a  niounifiU 
castf  probably  sung  arigioally  in  the  winter  months, 
that  the  elatelj  and  tMemn  traffody  of  the  Gneki 
arose.  That  there  w  ti  T)i-.'; vnunhs  of  such  a 
character,  expressive  of  the  eutterings  of  Dionysus 
(tA  rev  Aioyvcrov  ird^),  appears  from  the  st^ite- 
roent  in  Herodotus  (v.  67),  that  at  Sicyon  in  the 
time  of  Clisthenes  (b.  C  6U0)  it  was  custumary  to 
celebrate  (^cfwffMiv)  the  sufferings  of  that  god  with 
•*  traific  chonises."  But  it  must  be  remarked  that 
in  the  most  ancient  times  the  Dithyrambic  song 
was  not  executed  by  a  regular  chorus.  Thus 
Accbilochus  says  in  Trochaic  Terse, "  1  know  how 
when  my  mind  is  inflamed  wtdi  wine  to  lead  off 
the  Dithyramb,  the  benutiful  sons?  of  Dionysus," 
whence  we  may  infer  that  in  his  time  (b.  c  7UU) 
the  Dithynmb  was  sung  by  a  band  of  rerellers  led 
by  a  flut  -  pin}  er.  Lyrical  choruses,  indeed,  had 
been  even  then  established,  especially  in  the  Dorian 
italet  of  Ghwaa,  in  connection  with  the  wonbip  of 
Apttto^tbadlkanorf^PFTf  being  the  inttraawrt 


to  which  the^horeutae  sang  and  danced.  (Miiller, 
UteraL  of  Gretce^  p.  204  ;  Dorian*^  iv.  7.  §  U.) 
In  fact  the  connection  of  the  Dorian  choral  poetry 
with  the  worship  of  A^oUo^  the  direct  opposite  to 
that  of  Dionysus,  and  ita  eMneqiMiit  subjection  to 
estihlished  niles  and  forms,  admitting  too,  from 
the  Dorian  character  but  little  innovation,  afibrdt 
tha  neit  ebvieiu  explanation  of  the  itrikinf  dr> 
camstance  that  nothing  decidedly  dramatic  sprang 
from  it,  as  from  the  dithyrambic  performanoefc 
(Bode,  p.  16.)  Still  there  were  some  pointe  in 
which  the  Dorian  worship  of  Apollo  resembled 
that  of  Dionysus,  e,g.  the  dances  with  which  tho 
former  god  was  honoured,  and  the  kind  of  mtmierf 
which  characterised  them.  Other  circumstances 
also,  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell,  would  pro- 
bably facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  INottjtwn 
BitbjfMnb  amopgat  tho  Dotian  statea,  etpechdly 
afker  die  inpiwrenienta  made  m  it  by  Arion  (a  a 
O'OO),  which  were  so  great,  that  even  the  invention 
of  that  ^eciei  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  him,  thoqgk 
il  had  been  known  in  Greece  fhr  a  eenturj  b^bre 
his  lime.  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  celebrated 
at  his  native  pla^  Methymnao  in  Lesboe,  with 
music  and  oigiastic  rites  ;  and  at  Aiion  twtfdlod 
extensively  in  the  Doran  ntntes  of  Hellas,  he  had 
^nple  opportunities  of  observing  the  varieties  of 
choral  worship,  and  of  introducing  any  improve- 
ments which  he  might  wish  to  make  in  it.  (Bode, 
p.  22.)  lie  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
the  "  Uragic  tnm  "  (rpan/mw  Tp&wov}^  a  phrase  of 
doabtfnl  signification,  but  which  seems  to  mean,  that 
he  was  the  inrentor  of  a  grave  and  solemn  style  of 
music,  to  which  his  Dithyrambs  were  danced  and 
sung.  (Uermann,  Oputo.  vol.  vii.  p.  2 1 G. )  Suidas 
(«.«.)  addtef  him.  Antral  xa)  wf^iros  x^^^i'o^orai, 
Ktd  ^t?i  pauSoi'  lVoi  Kol  iyi'uio  at  rh  ^S6fU^ow  inrb 

Terror.   fVem  the  fint  daate,  b  connection  with 

other  authorities  (Schol.  in  Arittoph,  Aves^  1403), 
we  leant  that  he  introduced  the  cyclic  chorus  (a 
fiict  mythologicaUy  expressed  by  iimking  him  the 
son  of  Cvcleits)  ;  i.  e.  the  Dithymnih,  instead  of 
being  sung  as  before  hij  time  in  a  wild  irregular 
manner,  was  danced  by  a  chonit  of  fifty  men 
around  a  bUzing  altar  ;  whence  in  the  time  of 
Aristophanes,  a  dithyrambic  poet  and  a  teacher  of 
cyclian  choruses  were  nearly  synonymous.  (Muller, 
p.  204.)  As  the  alteration  wet  nude  at  Corinth, 
we  maj  suppose  that  the  tepresentation  of  tiie 
Dithyrambic  was  assimilated  in  some  respects  to 
that  of  the  Dorian  choral  odes.  The  clause  to  the 
eflhet  that  Arion  introduced  Sat}Ts,  i,  c  rpdyoi, 
speaking  in  vrr^r  (r-t>cA«iV),  is  by  some  tliou^'ht 
another  expregaiou  for  the  invention  of  the  "  tra- 
^ic  style."  A  stmplOT  intctpretation  is,  that  lie 
introduced  the  SatjTS  fis  nn  addition  and  contrnst 
to  the  dajice  and  son^'  of  the  cyclic  chorus  of  the 
Dithyramb,  thus  pres<TTing  to  it  its  old  character 
as  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  The  phrase 
wofMffai  (compare  Herod,  i.  23)  alludes  to  tho 
different  titles  given  by  him  to  his  different  Dithy- 
rambs ■"""■^"y  to  their  mbieeyi,  for  w«  need  not 
suppoae  tint  tnej'  all  lelated  diiectijr  ta  Baeebiia. 
( Welcker,  Nachtrag.  p.  233.)  As  he  was  the  first 
cithaia  player  of  hit  age  (Uerod.  i.  ^3  >,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  made  t&  lyn  the  principal  inttm- 
ment  in  the  ni'ts-t  nl  accompaniment. 

From  the  more  solemn  Dithyrambs  then,  as  im- 
proved by  ArioOtWitii  the  company  of  Satyrs,  who 
nrofaaU/  kapt  vp  a  khing  diahmick  nltinMtelf 
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^.Tin^'  l')'  f!n\riij\l;c-  tnpc<lr  of  Alhi-n*.  ••iTnculiat 
ia  Um  luDowutg  mMuaa.  Ifa^c^ffatMt^hicti 

Iradrr  or  ciarchii*,  whn,  it  m.iy  be  iuppo»<-d.  canu- 
liiirmuil  •epaimtelj,  and  whoM  pirt  was  MmediiMi 
lakM  ^  «U  poM  yMit  <l>tetts  JV  SL  ^  IM, 

C-)  We  mar  alw  conjivtare  that  tVio  cxarchu*  in 
cacli  CBM  led  off  by  uaging  or  reattog  hit  part  in 

iheo  Pif«»'«wd  ibt'ir  ft-<-linff«  r-f  '  'v  or  lorrow  at 
hii  itorjr,  reprcteoting  tb«  peril*  and  Hitfeiiugi 
of  DiMifn^  «r  mw  hctvi,  as  k  wlif(kt  b*.  Ae- 

i.irdintly  »c>ine  Kh.jlars  liave  rrcoffru2<>J  in  jucL 
cbocml  toags,  or  u  a  proximata  <kviauua  tram 
Uhmn,  wkat  hM  beM  chM  a  **  lyiical  tn^My^** 
|r'rf  ,nn<  d  w  ithout  artiirs  distlnci  from  the  chorus, 
conccivrd  to  be  a  tnuiMUoo  itep  between  tii«s 
IVAynmh  md  A»  <wiri>  T^y*y»  Tkt  title, 
howeT«r,  d'v-s  ji  .t  (HTor  in  ancirnl  writer*,  and 
therefore,  i(  it  loNfoiia  uiytiiiug^cAu  aul^'  rti^itii'  lo  Fe~ 
ftrrienUtiofu  of  the  character  w«  have  jiut  aacribed 
lo  the  Ditliy  mni^ij  of  Ariim,  m  ■dlfu'd  frnm  time  to 
tiise,  aot)ii<rdin|r  to  circuuutAu^  or  Ute  £aoc¥  of 
tkm  writer.  That  the  namea  r payola  and  fpiy^ 
nre  appliex!.  imlco*!,  to  works  and  writers  before 
the  ttuiti  uf  i'heania,  atid  tluU  the  traged j  of 
th«l  Age  waa  wtMr  choral,  witlM«t  muf  nqrular 
r'rrmal  dialogue,  U  evident  (roro  manj  nutho- 
raifo.  Thus  Atheoaout  (xir.  p.  630,  c),  ob- 
p^rvet  that  the  wMt  tatyrical  poetry  formerly 
rot  «'i<itcd  of  ch'-injU'^K,  fw  did  tho  "  tmirrdy  "  of  old 
liti:i  •.  (ti  7 Art  T^Y^ot).  Again,  Uiugeoea  Laer- 
lit\*  t  in.  ,M)  fltatcfl  that  fonoerly  the  chofwalMie 
n.  t-  i  i  iikhf'au,ari^*v')  at  j>«*rfnmi<'d  &  dramfi,  on 
ikliuh  lluatwu  {(fptue.Mi.  '2lii/  ubMinres,  after 
t\m  IHthrramb  ww  lang^  tome  of  the  chorus  in 
the  jifutse  of  Satyrs  ram<»  firwnrd  and  impro- 
vised some  ludicrous  stories  ;  but  ia  exhibittans 

tkis  sort,*"  he  addi*  we  see  rather  dnuoaticae 
IrtgnrdI,!.*  initia,  q?iam  ulhim  lyrici  cujiis<i.un 
prnma  v  t:*ugium."  Lyric  pot  U  aha  seem  to  hare 
lif  «  n  spoken  of  as  TmgiMa»»  ;  thus  la 
Suidas  ($.v.)  Pindar  W7*»t*»  17  S^-cJiiaro  rper)iKi 
(**  but  not  Ivricai  tntgeti  ;■-.«,''  li  ituaiUii, /.c),  and 
9mmiimti  On*  wrote  trai;i(Ii(>s,  or  a  taigady, 
AS  some  manu'i.Tijit.'i  li.ivc  it.  iJiit  w?-  '-v  r  may 
be  in/erred  fraiu  thi.s  it  ouly  prvt^s  liiat  LHlhy- 
rambic  poets  were  als»  called  Tragedians,  just  as 
in  the  Scholia  on  Aristophanes  (PhU.  "2r>01  a  wrilt-r 
is  described  a«  iiBv^Htftto-KQihi  1^  t f>arf(f>hih6L(TKa\oi. 
F«r  the  argumenU  on  both  tides  see  Hcnnanu, 
/.  e. :  and  Eiockh  on  the  OichMBflBin  liMcriptions. 
(firtfk  n^Mitre^  p.  28.) 

The  choral  Dithymmbic  songs,  accompanied  with 
niimotio  !u  lion  (tho  lyrical  traii-  dy  •),  prrv.iilid  to 
some  exUiiit,  as  all  chonU  poetry  did,  aiiJoiig>t  the 
lK>ri:uu  of  the  Peloponnesus  (Miiller,  Doriam$^  ii. 
J  (I.  §  fj)  ;  w  hcncf-  tht>ir  dcrivativp,  thp  churn)  t  ic- 
mciii  uf  the  Attic  tragedy,  was  always  «Tiltcn  in 
the  Dorian  dialect,  tiraa  alMnrivg  its  origin.  The 
lyrical  poflry  was,  howcrrr,  r«p««nany  popnlar  at 
Sicyou  and  in  Corintiu  In  tbc  lattor  cjty  Arinn 
nude  his  improvements  ;  in  the  former  **  tragic 
dionises,**  i.  e.  ditbyrwDibs  of  a  sad  and  plaintive 
ebamctcr,  were  very  ancient  (Herod,  r.  67  ; 
W«leker,  NadUtruf^  p.  27A\,  and  the  Sicyonians 
are  also  said  to  have  been  the  bventora  of  the 

fitaMvpyoi  U  'Amitol  woufrid,  TheHUlL  xxviL 
4061,  Dindorf)!  but  of  course  this  can  only 
ttM^  that  th*  dnoMtte  tragedy  was  a  derivative, 
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thrv.iipTi  many  chjuigea,  of  lli>"  r'A  MtjiNal  ^frjf 
i. su  of  the sooga  tastg  with  miBctat  imat^hs 
the  goatlikc  Satrra,  er  as  o^eM  wmii  «f,  mmi 

the  a] LIT,  on  which  lay  ihi  Iltr:  sxcr.fcidi 
goat,  it  appears  tben  that  these  IS  a  tDwi  ud  ii 
telligihle  femdatM  &r  Um  tkmm  wmA,  toti- 

ws  to  Ari»t<ill^  ( iii.  3),  were  mai^  : 
Pelopooneaiaas,  aiod  capecially  by  tii«  ocjin^s^ 
to  the  intttisB  talgedy,*'  anderstudiqg  V;  i: 
a  clioral  p<-rformaDce,  nii-h  at  haa  Wen  dcjcr:  >  : 
above.  >iow  the  •nbjectt  ol  this  DidjoLkc 
tragedy  warn  na*  ahnvro,  «ff«i  m  maaA  tate*, 
coiifinrd  to  Dirtnysus.  Eveti  Ati^a  «TSJtf  Iliih 
ramba,  lekting  to  ddierent  hef\->ei  v  Hen^  l  '23/, 
a  pmetica  ia  vUdi  ke  was  foUotrrd  by  imu  idin 
fwx'tji,  who  wrote  Dithyramb- like  oOi*  ;*kairt 
they  w&n  cia«ed  sUBumgst  the  rfiay*MM  r»drsi> 
which  they  eaHed  CMtasfa,  Ajaces,  or  Meaasa» 
aa  it  might  I*.  (Zenob.  r.  40.)  Tb•J^  Eji^ 
the  bic^uiuan  is  said  to  have  written  s  tagd}, 
».«L»peceof  dithynaabie  fwtCiy  «n««ti«t» 
cmincctpd  with  Dionysu.^i,  »hiih  wai  nrnwrarr'-T 
rea!i%ed  wiib  the  cry  ut  aviip  vfit  Aan>r)i, 
or  ^'this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bacctaa* 
(Aposlolius,  IT.  If  tliis  anecJ--it*-  w 

and  Kpigeoes  preceded  An  on,  the  mtnda^L^  <- 
the  Satjn  iato  tka  DithynadM  ekw  by  tk 
lattPT,  may  powibly  have  Wen  Eiear.t  to  scl^h 
wishes  of  the  peopje  ;  but  whether  a  »  ' 
not,  there  is  scarcdy  any  do«bt  that  frou  tlw  tiat 
of  Arion,  the  Ira^'ic  dithyran  b  cTxiu/Jr  "^.^nm 
less  sat^  riaU  atid  i^xutive  m  iV»  t.iiM~.uU^.  tt)  'iif 
creation  of  the  indepeadent  Satyrk  dzamstrftks 
Attic  dramatic  traf»»-dv.  (IV-di,  p. '2vV 

As  to  the  steps  bj  which  'Jim  aa*  tf^^fi, 
Aristada  (ML  ir.  U>  aaya,  •*  Tn^r  *a* «  ^ 
first  an  pxtnTTpftrancous  effiisum  io-r  a<  i'!  wr*. 
ax*2t<vnrucli),  and  vim  derivrti  iri)  «';Vi*^ 
rMf  rhr  AlX^for,  t. «.  fiaai  the  ^ 
chief  uinsrcrf  of  the  DithyxamK  u  in^  {j-i'li.i':'.v  »ag 
or  rectted  their  nans  in  the  tr  xhaji  itfj^. 
At  Biain  body  m  the  ada  waj  » r  lu t.  :r.  imfuiar 
verse.    It  is  easy  to  conceive  hon-  ibe  tmoimWi 
of  au  actwr  or  speaker  iiid<  pend'  Ut  of  the  dwna 
might  hove  been  suggested  by  t.He  cx.mbi  or«n- 
phaei  coming;  furw-ard  jteparately  and  oakiK  «^ 
otT  hand  speeches  (Wekker,  Saekrap,  p. 
whetkar  leant  bf  iHatt  bt^mhaad,  or  as^  « 
the   spur  rf  the  moment,    f  Ciu'KI.  *  ]   Bst -i 
ii  also  j)os*ibie,  if  bot  probabi^,  t-i^t  *** 
gested  by  the  riuipsodjcal  recitatiani  of  tke  ep* 
and  gnomic  pt>ets  fomierlv  pn-valitt  in  G««t 
the  gnomic   poetry  beiiw  geoeraiij'  wniaa  ■ 
Iambic  verie,  the  metn  af  tha  Altk  diskfw. 
»  h:rh  .Ar---t'>ile  {Po«t.  4)  SRTS  was  n«d  by  H«** 
ill  Ills  J^largitea,  tbodgb  ita  rnvtctjaa  ii  omv^ 
aoeribed  to  AiaUlaehm.   Li  fMt  tie  r^»^  ^' 
themselvps  are  sometimes   spoker  of  ai 
(vire«piTal)  of  the  pi^»»  they  ntit^,  » 
are  also  nid  to  act  {broKptpdftat,  Ath^^  1^ 
fi-if),  d  ;  MOll^T,  Liir-niturr^         p^S*)-  ^ 
two  or  more  rljapsodes  were  called  up"*  "J.S^ 
through  an  episode  of  a  peem,  a  regolaiM 
obtained  at  the  Pajiathenaea,  and  8ttrik«te*i  t» 
Solim  or  liippazdius  (WuU,  I'rd^S'       •  f**^ 
Hipfmr.  p.  228),  it  is  dear  that  they  »^"^  "Irr 
sent  mrrh  of  n  dmmalic  dialogue.  ^■^****\!rj 
p.  t)  the  pruKipii  scenes  of  ite  •W» 
might  in  t*is  way  have  been  itprricfW 
p.irt8  of  a  draina.    Thcyi^  rcr-tn'i^r' ties  bei^f 
coQuaon,  it  was  nauuai  lo  coutuoc  viA 
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(tesentation  of  the  DIthyntnb,  iUclf  a  mixture  of 
recitative  and  chond  toog,  the  additional  clement 
of  the  dialogue,  written  in  Iambic  verse,  a  mcaaurc 
8iiggc«t«d  pcrhap*  by  the  gnomic  poetry,  and  iu«d 
by  Solon  about  the  time  of  the  origm  of  the  dia- 
hgnm  (Solnn,  Frag.  28,  Oaisford),  mora  especially 
a.s  ir  most  rollo^^uial  of  all  Greek  metres 

{KtuTtMi»>)  And  that  into  which  coounon  oonvenfr- 
tiMi  noil  nadily  falk,  It  ii  Indeed  only  a  cea- 
jecture  that  the  dialogue  or  the  Ionian  rlrmcnt  of 
Attic  tmgedy  was  connected  with  the  rhapsodical 
rrcitation.s  hut  it  ia  euuCi'Bied  by  tha  »ct  that 
Homrric  rliAp*o(l('s  were  common  nt  Sicron  (Herod. 
T.  67),  the  cradle  of  the  Dorian  trsgi-dy,  and  al»o 
at  Bianron  in  AttkAi  where  the  worship  of  Diony- 
soc  existed  from  ancient  times.  (Hesyc]].  t.  r. 
Bpavpvflois.)  This  however  is  certain,  that  the 
union  of  the  lamhic  dialogue  with  the  l^Tical 
cbotoa  tookploM  at  Athens  under  Peisistratus,  and 
that  it  was  attributed  to  Thcspis,  a  native  of 
IcJirus,  one  of  the  couiitrj'  domes  or  jKirishos  of 
Attica  where  the  worship  of  Dionysos  bad  long 
prevailed.  The  intnditctiaii  of  tliia  wonbip  into 
Attica,  with  its  appropriate  choruses,  sec'iii;$  to  have 
been  partly  owing  to  the  commands  of  the  Dorian 
<HBcIe  (Dob.  a  Mid.  p.531)i,  in  very  eariy  timea. 
Thus  it  is  stntcd  (Plato,  iWiao*,  p.  .121  j  Pint  S<J. 
29),  that  tragedy  (i.  e.  the  old  Diihyrambic  and 
Satyrical  tngeij)  \\:iA  ven,-  nncicnt  in  Attica,  and 
did  not  originate  witli  Tliespis  or  his  cotcmpora- 
ries.  This  ultcratiou  luadc  by  him,  and  which 
gave  to  the  old  tragedy  (&f>xoM^M'V  tw»'  irtp] 
&t<T7rtv  f|87)  tV  Tpay<i>Sitt»  Kiyctv)  a  new  and  dra- 
matic character  (making  it  an  iffnotum  tragicae 
gntus,  Hor.  ArL  Poei.  275),  was  very  simple  but 
very  iraportaDt.  He  introduced  aa  acter»  a«  it  it 
recofded,  for  tile  aake  of  giving  reet  to  the  cherua 
(  DI'i;;.  Lacrt.  ill.  50)  and  independent  of  it,  in 
which  capacity  he  probably  a{ipeand  himself  (Pint 
Sat.  39),  takiof  varioai  paita  in  the  aaine  piece, 
under  various  disguises,  whicli  ho  was  enahk-d  to 
■MHWM.  by  means  of  the  linen  mn&ks,  the  invention 
of  which  is  attributed  to  him.  Now  as  a  chorus, 
I'V  means  of  its  leader,  could  maintaii)  a  diah)|.;ne 
with  the  actor,  it  is  (.asy  to  see  Uuw  with  one 
actor  only  a  dramatic  action  might  be  introduced, 
continued,  ajid  coiuludi  d,  hy  the  Rpeechcs  between 
the  choral  songs  cxpft&sive  of  the  joy  or  sorrow  of 
tlie  chorus  at  the  various  events  of  the  drama.*'' 
'i'hus  Mliller  observes  that  in  the  play  of  Pentheus, 
su(>posod  to  have  been  composed  by  Thespis,  "  a 
ainglc  actor  might  app<'ar  successively  ns  Dmnysus, 
Pentheus,  h  neHcnger,  Agave  the  mother  of  Pen- 
theus,  and  hk  tbeae  diamcten  expfeaa  deetgne  and 
intentions,  or  relate  events  which  criuld  not  he  re- 
prescnted,  aa  the  murder  of  Pentheus  by  his 
modier:  by  which  meaiiB  ho  we«ild  represent  the 
substir  '  i  f  the  fable  as  it  appeals  in  the  Boccbae 
of  Ennpides.'*  (MUllcr,  p.  29  ;  Bod^  p.  57.) 
With  rapect  to  the  ehaiaeter  of  the  diMM  of 
Thespi-  x\:uTc.  has  been  ninh  doubt:  some  writer?, 
and  especially  Bentley  {rUilar.  p.  21ii),  have 
maintained  that  his  plays  were  oU  Miyrical  and 
I  idicrniTo,  I.e.  the  plot  of  them  was  some  story  of 
ilatchua,  the  chorua  consisted  principally  of  satyrs, 
and  tlie  aigament  was  merry  —  an  opinion  indeed 
which  ia  aopprated  by  Uie  hcX  that  in  the  early 
part  of  his  time,  the  mtyrie  drama  had  not  ac- 
quired a  distinctive  character.  It  may  also  appear 
to  be  oonfirmed  by  the  statement  (Aiistot.  Poet.  4) 
Haftat  flvt  tib  Tngediani  made  we  of  the  tro- 
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chaic  tetrameter,  as  bcmg  better  suited  to  tho 

satyrical  and  i^dtiitorial  nature  of  their  pieces. 
But  perhaps  tlie  tnith  is  that  in  the  early  jxirt  of 
his  career  'I'licspis  retained  the  satyrical  character 
of  the  older  tragedy,  but  afterwards  inclined  to 
more  ifltioas  compositions,  which  would  almost 
obli;,'e  him  to  discaid  the  Satyrs  from  his  choruses. 
That  he  did  write  serioua  dramas  is  intimated  by 
the  titloi  of  the  plays  nacribed  to  him,  ae  well  as 
by  the  character  of  the  fragments  of  Iambic  verso 
quoted  by  Plutarch  as  his  (Bentley,  Phalar,  p. 
214),  and  whieb  e?en  if  they  are  foiKeries  of 
Heraclides  Pontims,  at  least  prove  what  was  the 
opinion  of  a  scholar  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject. 
Besidea  Ukub  aascrtion  that  Soph  xles  (SaidaSt  m 
vi't.)  WTOtc  npainst  tfie  chorus  fjf  Tliespis  seems  to 
show  tliat  there  was  some  similarity  uf  Uiarutler 
between  tho  pnoduetioM  of  tho  two  poets.  (Rod^ 
p.  47.)  A  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  serious  character  of  the  tragedy  of  Thespis 
is  given  by  Welcker  {Nachtrag^  np.  257 — 276). 
The  invention  of  the  prolqgiM  and  xneeis  of  tragedy 
(an  ezpnMMHi  dcariy  in  lome  tneasoie  identicM 
with  the  introduction  of  an  actor)  is  also  nMrihed 
to  Thespis  by  Aristotle.  {TfusiaiA  p.  382,  fed. 
Dind.)  By  the  fenner  word  ia  .  meant  the  first 
speech  of  the  actor  (Aristol.  /'<W.  12),  or  the 
proorniium  with  which  he  opened  the  piece  j  the 
chorus  then  sang  the  first  ode  or  wcfpeSpf,  after 
which  came  tlie  ^^(rtf  or  dialogue  hetween  the 
actor  and  the  principal  chorentoe.  The  invention 
of  this  dialogue  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  phraao 
A^((WT  6^  ytyoft4yi)s.  (/«/.  4.)  It  is  evid^rif  that 
the  introduction  of  the  dialogue  uiubl  aUu  liave 
caused  on  alteration  in  the  anangement  of  tho 
chorus,  which  could  not  remain  c^djc  or  circular, 
btit  moat  have  been  drawn  up  m  a  rectangular 
fonn  about  the  thyniele  or  altar  of  IWclius  in 
front  of  the  actor,  who  was  elevated  on  a  platform 
or  table  iiKt6s\  the  ferenmner  of  the  sti^.  The 
statement  in  Pollux  (iv.  123),  that  this  was  the 
case  before  Thespia  seems  incorrect.  (Welcker, 
Xaehtrc^^  p.  2ff8.)  If  we  are  right  b  ow  notion 
of  the  general  character  of  the  Thespian  drama, 
the  phi-ase  oi/Siy  W(}hs  AioywroVy  which  was  cer- 
tainly used  in  his  time,  was  fint  applied  to  his 
plays  nt  Athens,  as  being  unconnected  with  the 
fortunes  of  Dionvsus,  and  as  dcriaiiuus  from  the 
fUKpol  fiv$M  luu  yt\ola  of  his  predecessors. 
Plutarch  however  (Symp.  i.  5)  supposes  that  its 
first  application  was  later :  he  says  *'  when  Phryni- 
chus  and  Aeschylus  continued  to  elevate  tragedy 
to  legends  and  tales  of  snfTcriogs  {tls  yMms  «al 
T<l0i7  itpoarYivr»v\  the  people  missing  and  regret- 
ting the  old  Sat3'ric  chonis,  said,  "  What  i.i  tliis  to 
Bacchus  ?  "  Hence  the  expression  was  used  to  sig- 
nify what  was  mal-i^propos,  or  beside  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  reader  may  have  observed  that  we  have  not 
notisod  tho  linos  of  Homee  (Jr.  PmL  376)  t 

"  Did  tot  d  phnsliis  veusse  pocmata  Thespis, 
Quae  canercnt  agerentque  peroncti  fiMCtbus  oia.** 

The  fact  is  that  they  are  founded  on  a  misermci  p- 
tion  of  the  origin  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  and  thai  thu 
tale  about  the  wagons  of  Thespis  probably  oroso  Ottt 
of  n  confusion  of  the  wa^on  of  ue  comedian  Soaarimi 
with  the  fdat/orm  of  im  Thespian  actor.  The  first 
representation  of  Thespis  was  in  ii.  t,  .^35.  His 
immediate  successors  were  the  Athenian  Cboerilus 
sod  PhrniidiVk  tho  Iwner  of  whom  niiKsentsd 
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pUyt  u  r-i:]y  as  B.C  8M.   Ht  li  mU  StMu 

fci  wriV.rii  150  pieces:  fr"ni  i]if  title  "f  on<- 

o(  ikem,  the  Alooa,**  its  subject  »eenu  to  hare 
hf*n  m  Itfemi  «f  Attie  arifin.  <Pml  L  14.  |  S  : 

fli.i.-,  p.  'tn.)  Th.»t  rx..ll.fl  ill  ttir  S.ityrirnl 
dnuQA  inrented  bj  Pnttinas,  u  lodicmied  bj  the 


•id  if  Iw  wrole  nrtbiof  Ulte  th«  mnW  of  dim* 

Ruu  ascribed  to  him,  it  it  alto  evident  tknt  t*t>- 
cusloa  of  coQtending  witk  Ttwlogio  miut  hare 
been  of  eari  J  origin,  ftr  tlNn  vaM  (ofy  two  dn- 
luatfi-  fi-sti.iiU  dyring  ihi^  _v<  .ir. 

I'hQ  iuditu  wmt  a  pupil  of  Theapia,  and  gained 
kiifiMt  TietHT  in  Um  AMtfe  cMtMtoa.c  511. 


Ill  hi*  w<>;k»,  ttir  l\ri*-  --r  cli'tnil  <  li  im  nt  still  jire- 
dnmiiiated  orer  the  dramatic,  and  he  wwt  dittin- 
fPiishsd  tat  tlM  twwtiwn  «r  Ua  aMlodiat»  which 
ill  th''  t'ir.i--  uf  tin-  PrlnponncjtTan  war  wore  rery 
BopuLir  with  tike  admirers  of  the  old  stjle  of  miuic 
The  ettecn  in  which  hit  **MibtMid  sonfs"  wrre 

t'c")  h'M  ;•<  sti"ivi)  in  ^i(Monil  pa«.'<i;:''*  of  ArI«to- 
pbniies  (.-fcej,  74^,  Tkctm.  ICl),  and  m  the  line 
(r<^  319)  whMv  the dkMto  w»  mtd*  to  dMUuit 
lh«  old  SidoMMi  iwaet  Mag9  of  PhtyaiehM% 

•*  Sidon'ian  *"  being  aa  allusion  to  the  play  which  he 
wme  called  the  Phonisaaa.  The  first  use  of 
fi'mnl4-  rn.tsks  h  alo^  nttrihnt.  il  t-'  ^im  (Suld'n.  in 
ni.),  and  he  so  hir  detiatcd  from  the  geoeml  prac- 
tie*  of  th«  Attie  tngeditM  ae  to  write  a  dnma 
nn  a  tiibjoct  of  cototnponuy  history,  the  capture 
of  Miletu*  by  the  Persiant,  B.&  41^4.  (Herod,  ri. 
91.) 

\Vr>  now  come  to  tho  first  writer  of  Sntyriral 
dramas,  PnUiiias  of  Pblius,  a  town  not  fas  frutu 
fiicyon,  and  whieh  laid  claim  to  the  inrention  of 

tmifcdy  as  wt^ll  n%  c.^mnl  v.  (TlrKli--.  p.  )  For 
some  time  previouily  to  this  poet,  and  pruUtbly  a» 
mAy  oa  Tbesfrts,  tragedy  had  been  frradually  de- 
parting  more  and  more  fr  ini  its  old  oLanict.  ri.«tIr.s 
and  iudinix^  to  heroic  fablvA,  to  which  the  chorus 
of  Satyn  wm  not  a  fit  accompaniaMnt  Bat  the 
fun  and  nK^rriiir'nt  caused  hy  xhfm  wpre  tort  {»ood 
tn  kxr  lost,  or  displaced  by  the  severe  dignity  of 
the  Aeeehylean  drama.  Aeeordingly  the  Satyrical 
dramn,  distinct  fmm  tho  rfccnX  and  drmiatic  tm- 
p>'dy,  but  suggested  by  the  sportive  element  of  the 
old  IMthynMk,  was  fioanded  by  Pratinas,  who 
howpvor  nnponr^  to  havo  hf^^n  stirpasscd  in  li!.'*  own 
invention  by  Choenius.  It  was  always  writt.-ii  hy 
tragediana,  aad  feacialljr  time  tiairedies  and  one 
Satyrical  piece  were  rrpro<9pntf  d  tn!T,>tlior.  which  in 
•oute  instances  at  Iciui  funued  a  couue<;U'd  whole, 
called  a  tcbtilogy  {Trrfa\arytm%  The  Satyrical 
piece  was  att^^d  last,  fH)  that  the  minds  of  the 
spectators  were  agr**caliiy  ndieved  by  a  meny 
after-piece  at  the  close  of  ati  oarncat  aad  engrossing 
trac'-dv.  The  di*tiiii:ui.-.hiii>;  fo.it ure  of  this  drntna 
was  the  chonis  of  Csatyr*,  m  aj»prujiriat«  dn'W-s 
and  nuLKkio,  nnd  Hb  aubjects  seem  to  hare  been 
taken  from  the  gnme  rlass  of  tin-  ndvi'iitnri's  of 
Bacchus  and  of  ttie  heroes  as  those  of  tragi-dy  ; 
but  of  covne  they  were  so  treated  aad  sdeeted, 
that  the  prc«onci'  of  nistii-  sntyrn  would  seem  np- 
pmpriate.  In  llieir  jokcs*  and  drailtxy  and  naVvctC 
consisted  the  merriment  of  the  piece  ;  for  the  kings 
and  bflioe*  who  weio  iatrodoced  ipio  their 
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panr  w«e  not  of  mtrndty  Ambf  dlsoaldl  of 

th.  ir  rpir  and  legendaiT  chaiacter  (Horace,  Jr. 
J'oet.  speaks  of  tho  **  iaeolaau  gmvitBte  0» 
dM«{|b  thi^  wore  ohBfed  I*  confin  to  tlMara^ 

and  s'lfftT  sinw:  diminatian  of  dtgnilr,  fraci 
their  posiuoa.  Hence  Wekker  {NrntHrof,  m,  334) 
obaerrao,tho8Myrical  dnm,  wbSeh,  eo  ta  sp«^ 

mn»  **  the  Eprtf  ti:mt-d  Into  prose,  and  intenprxsed 
with  jokes  made  by  the  cfaKWiu»'*  is  w^  SDokeo  ef 
M  a  **|dirlal  tngedy*  (wol{oo« 

besn^  both  in  form  and  mat-  riaU  th?*  !s.in:< 
gedy.    Thut  also  H«^ee  {.ir.  J'  mrt.  231)  aaji: 

£  iutire  leves  md^a  Tragoedta  Tersos 


dladiBfr  In  «ho  fink  Hne  lo  ihe  osjrllnr  or  efiie  <4o> 
reent  of  tho  Sntyric  drinia,  hicb  he  calls  Tra^TTe- 
dia,  and  in  the  second  leprcsentuig  it  as  beiag 
lather  ashamed  of  iti  oeoipauy.   The  aeeso  wa*  «f 

course  U»id  in  thr  !nTppo5<<|  haants  of  the  SatyTi, 
as  we  learn  from  Vitrarrua  (▼.  8):  **SB<yncas 
sr«nae  ocnaatar  ariwriboi,  BHmtilws  xcliqaitBa 
aiTcstibus  rebaa,**all  in  korpingwith  the  iucidea* 
«•!  the  meoes,  and  reminding  the  spectators  ef  tbe 
old  Dithyramb  and  tho  god  Diovywia,  in  wh'Mr 
honotir  the  dramatic  cTpnt<\«ts  were  "^r  jir.»':!r  ^=''l 
We  must  however  ol»erve  thai  there  were  mmt 
chafaelen  and  iMeada,  whieh  aa  aot  fR*nitin;t 
anr  torioTt*  or  pathetic  fl«p•*^t^  wrrt»  not  adafa«d 
for  tragedy,  aad  therefore  were  naturally  3ppn>- 
priated  to  the  Satyrie  dmna.    Such  were  S<(t- 
jdins,  AutolvtnK,  Circf,  CA^'i>t/>,  Midas,  r>;:i:>j 
juid  the  rubber  Skiron.    Uercuie*  ais^t.  m  i>v  a{» 
pears  in  Aristophanes  (Aonoe)  and  the  Akvodi 
of  Euripides,  was  a  ^Totinti^  suTfJoct  of  this  drama, 
as  being  no  unfit  companion  for  &  dmiikefi  Sdrcos 
and  his  crew.   (Muller,  3^)   The  Odnoee  al»o. 


fiavs 


I.' 


/frs  Scpffocia^  §  115),  wat  a 


li«Lueml  a  rich  storehouse  of  the  Satyrical  pUp ; 
but  though  Ao  Cydopa  of  Euripides,  the  ociv 
vityrioal  piny  extnrtt,  was  taken  from  it»  tlw  li»t 
of  ?5«tvric  pieces  given  by  Wdcker  (Aocbro^  ft. 
284—332)  baldly  confirms  thb  airtina. 

We  ni-w  cnmr  to  th-'  irnrirr.rinn.-'nr'  made  ia 
tragedy  by  Ae*cliylas,  of  which  An.t.>tlf 
ir.  1 16)  thus  speaks: — •*Ho6rtt  ai ■-:■  <:  a  s<wb»^ 
artnr  and  diminished  the  parts  t.f  the  cbrtrm,  and 
ju.ide  the  dialogue  the  priucipal  part  of  the  actiai" 
(TJ>r  Kiyov  wptrraeytewtor^m  Taptirtt€va9ty.  lie 
liUn  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Apnthirrf  -i^ 
»cf lie- painter,  axid  improvod  the  cvstume  at  tui 
actors  by  giving  thtnn  thick-ooled  boots  (^iCdioiX 
a^?  \v(  II  as  the  masks,  whicli  he  niade  mote  erprr*- 
sive  and  characteristic  Horace  {Ar.  PoeL  iU) 
thna  alladee  ta  hit  ii 


**personac  pallaeque  repertor 

Acschylu.i,  ct  modicis  instravli  pulpita  tignii 
Et  docuit  ma^'iujmque  IcK-ui,  iik!<jne  colh'3»»* 

The  ru3t<im  of  cont*»nding  with  trilogies  (TptA#yki), 
or  with  three  pbys  at  a  time,  is  said  to  have  bfen 
also  iiitr<Hhired  l<y  him.  In  fnft  h'^  did  s-j  raoihisf 
trasjedy,  and  so  cumplctely  built  it  op  to  lU  "tower- 
ini,'  height,**  that  he  was  oonaidcflad  the  father  of  it 
The  subjects  of  this  drama,  as  we  have  before  inti- 
niated  from  Plutarch,  were  not  conuecled  with  the 
worship  of  l>ionysus  ;  but  rather  with  the  gmt 
cyeic  of  Hellenic  legends  and  some  cf  ihr  myths 
of  the  Homeric  Epos,  Accordingly  he  sxd  of  him- 
self (Athea.  viii.  p.  347,  e)  that  his  dramas  were 
bat  lempa  aad  ftiynwta  fisoat  the  poet  teMof 
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Homer.    Another  instance  of  his  departure  from 
like  Kpirit  and  fom  of  the  old  tmgedy,  as  connected 
"witH    T>ionrra*,  is  shown  in  hij  trentmfflt  of  the 
r>itfi  jr?ajnbic  chffinis  of  fifty  raen»  which  in  hia  tri- 
'f^-  of"  the  Orcstein  ho  did  not  bring  on  the  itage 
ail  iit  onee,  hat  divided  it  into  separate  parts  mak- 
ing n.  different  set  of  chort'Utac  for  each  of  the  three 
nitf^em,     (Miiller,  Enmatid.)   In  the  latter  port  of 
ni«  lift'  Aeschjliu  made  use  of  one  of  the  improve* 
TTVPUtA  iif  Sophoclet,  namely  the  -rpiTarfusynniit^  or 
third  Actor.    Thi«  wa«  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
drnmrttic  cL-mont  of  Attic  tragedy,  which  Sopho- 
cleit         loud  to  have  matured  by  further  improve- 
m«mts  in  caitnnt  and  scene-painting.    Under  him 
traf(«<lj  appcnrs  with  less  of  sublimity  and  stern- 
ness t-han  in  the  hands  of  Aeschylus,  but  with 
Mwe  of  calm  grandeur  and  quiet  dignity  and  touch- 
ing incident    II is  latter  plays  are  the  perfection 
of  the  Grecian  tragic  drxmui,  as  a  work  of  art  and 
poetic  composition  in  a  thoroughly  chastened  and 
clrawic  style,  written  when  as  he  says  of  himself  he 
baxi  put  away  the  boyish  pomp  of  Aeschylus  {Th¥ 
A2vx^^^  SioirciraixwS  harfeh  ob- 

»eurity  of  his  own  too  great  refinements,  and  at- 
tained to  that  stylo  which  he  thought  the  best, 
wmtA.  sriot  suited  for  portraying  the  characters  of 
vnen.  (Plot  de  Pro,  V.S.  p. 79,  b.)   The  intro- 
ddclioo  of  the  third  actor  enabled  him  to  do  this 
tiMk  nwve  affectnally,  by  showing  the  principal  cha- 
racter on  different  sides  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, both  as  excited  by  the  opposition  of 
Olio  and  drawn  out  by  the  sympathies  of  nnother. 
ClliaTRio,  p.  611.]    Hence  though  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  arc  longer  than  those  of  Aeschylus,  still 
there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  of  action,  but 
a  more  perfect  delineation  of  character.    Creon  for 
Instance  in  the  Aiui^unc,  and  Ajax  are  more  per- 
f'  Ct  and  minutely  drawn  characters  than  any  in 
Aeschylus.   The  part  of  the  chortu  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  considrrably  diminished  in  his  plays.  Ano- 
ther distinguishing  feature  in  them  is  their  moral 
at^ificance  and  ethical  teaching.  Though  the  cha- 
racters in  them  are  taken  from  the  old  subjects  of 
national  interest,  still  they  do  not  always  appear 
m»  heroes,  or  above  the  level  of  common  humanity. 
hat  in  vneh  sitoatiflni  and  under  the  inflaence  of 
such  motives,  passions,  and  feelings  as  Ml  to  the 
lot  of  men  in  general :  lo  tkai  **  evuy  one  ma/  n- 
aofnuM  in  them  some  likeneM  of  himself." 

In  the  hands  of  Euripides  tragedy  deteriorated 
not  only  in  digni^Tt  hai  also  in  ita  moml  and  nli- 
fitm*  signtfiainee.   He  tntrodiiMa  hia  hefoea  in 
ra^jisnnd  Uitti-rs,  and  liusies  them  with  petty  affairs, 
■nd  makes  them  speak  the  langui^  of  every-day 
lifik   As  Sopliedat  Mid  of  hin  (Ariat.  Poet.  25), 
lie  repre*4-riied  men  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as 
tkaj  are,  without  any  ideal  greatness  or  poetic 
clMnMetar— 'tlMiroughly  prosaic  pcrsonaget.  His 
dialojjijcs  too  were  littlo  elw  than  the  rhetorical 
and  ibrcasic  hingu^e  of  bis  day  cleverly  |at  into  ^ 
Tarae:  fall  of  sopliiitry  and  quibbling  distinetioiia. 
One  of  the  [)eciiliiirilies  of  his  tnnjedies  wan  the 
wp6Aayot,  an  iutroductoty  monologue,  with  which 
•onw  ken  or  god  opena  the  play,  telling  who  he 
is.  what  li  the  stAte  of  atTilis,  md  what  has  hnp- 
pendl  op  to  the  time  of  his  address,  so  as  to  put 
tlw  tadiMwe  w  peaweswa  of  «fary  fiwt  whieh  it 
might  be  neti'«»arj-  for  them  t)  know:  a  very 
bttsinees  like  proceeding  no  doubt,  but  a  poor  roake- 
ilift  far  ntiitiad  akPL  T1it«*Dma  «s  HMdiina,'* 
dM^  lkpi«h  D0l  almyiy  in  » **iioattH  tdi  Tindiea 


dignus,"  v\-af  frequently  empbyed  by  Euripides  to 
etTect  the  daiountent  of  hit  pkecti  The  chorus  too 
no  longer  discharged  it.s  pmper  and  hi^rh  functions 
either  as  a  representative-  of  the  feelings  of  unpre- 
judiced observers,  or,  '*  as  one  of  the  acton,  and  ■ 
part  of  the  whole,"  juinin;^  in  the  dt*velapment  of 
the  piece.  Maiiy  of  his  choral  udes  in  fiict  ara 
but  remotely  connected  in  subject  with  the  action 
of  the  play.  Another  novelty  of  Euripides  was  the 
use  of  the  **  monodies  or  lyrical  auw^-^,  in  which 
not  the  chortis,  but  the  principal  persons  of  tha 
drama,  declare  their  emotions  and  sufffrinps.  They 
Were  amongst  the  most  brUliaiit  part*  uf  his  pieces, 
and  being  sung  by  persons  on  tM  atage,  are  some- 
times described  as  ^Sol  iath  ffrrjr^T.  ( Phot.  Lf  r. 
«.  V.)  Aristophanes  often  parodied  them,  and 
makes  Euripides  say  of  himself  {Ranae^  944),  thai 
he  nurtured  tragedy  with  monodies,  intrododng 
Cephisophon  **  his  chief  actor,  to  sing  them. 

Euripides  was  ako  the  iuvcutor  of  tra:,'i-com«dy, 
which  not  improbnUy  aagveatod,  as  it  certainly 
resembled,  the  'l\a(*orpaytf.'ota  of  the  Alexandrian 
age,  the  latter  being  u  iiait-tragic,  half-oomic  drama, 
or  rather  a  parody  or  travesty  of  tragical  subjects. 
A  specimen  of  the  Eurijudean  trairi  ctmiedy  is  >ti|l 
extant  in  the  Alcestis,  acted  u.  c.  43H,  as  the  last 
of  four  pieces,  and  therefore  as  a  substitute  for  a 
Satyrical  drama.  Thou^rh  trai;ic  in  its  fomi  and 
some  of  its  scenes,  it  has  a  niixturu  of  comic  uiid 
satyric  chandm  HaiculM)  and  eondndea 
happily. 

It  remains  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  object  of  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  and  on 
the  ports  into  which  it  was  divided.  According 
to  Plato  (Let;.  viL  p.  817)  the  truest  tragedy  is  an 
imitation  of  the  noblest  and  best  life :  f/dfi-qatt 
Tov  iraAAlo-Tov  /col  ipltrrott  ^(ov.  Aristotle's  de- 
finition is  more  comprebennve  and  perhaps  perfect, 
'*  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  an  action  that  is  im* 
portant  (owovSofas),  and  entire,  and  of  n  proper 
magnitude,  in  pleasurable  langtiage,  by  means  of 
action,  not  of  luirraliiui,  and  effecting  through  t«'r- 
ror  and  pitj  the  xefinement  and  omection  of  such 
passions^ V'^^***^''^*^*^^'^^^^**^"^^'''*')-  Ho 
then  adds.  Tragedy  contains  six  parts  :  the  utory, 
I.  e.  the  combination  of  incidents  or  j^t,  manners, 
expression,  sentiment,  decoration,  ana  mnsic  (fiS^ot 
K(u  IjOri^  Kcd  A«'{(r,  kqI  StdyoiOL,  koI  H^is,  trol  ><«Ao- 
wotta).  Of  these  the  atoiy  is  the  principal  part, 
developing  the  chuacter  of  agents,  and  being  in 
fact  the  very  soul  of  tragedy.  The  manners  coma 
next,  and  manifest  the  disposition  nf  the  •p«ak«ia> 
The  sentiments  take  the  third  ]ihvo\  and  compro* 
hend  whatever  is  aud,  whcth<T  proving  anything, 
or  expressing  some  general  rcflectioa.  Afierwarda 
he  adds,  Fubles  are  of  two  lerts,  simple  and  com* 
plicated  (ot  ftir  IkwKoZ,  o1  8i  ir*w\tyn*yui)^  tha 
catastroplie  of  the  former  produced  without  a  revo* 
Intioa  or  diseovery,  of  tlw  latter  with  eno  or  both. 
Now  a  rcviiIuti'Ti  (ir#pjir«'Tfia)  is  .1  change  U>  the 
reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circumstances 
of  die  action ;  a  discovery  {iu^ayv^ptffis)  is  a  change 
Croin  k;.nwn  or  unknown,  liap]MMiin^  hi-tv»<MM»  liia- 
meters  whose  happiness  or  imhappincss  forms  the 
catastroplw  of  the  drama.  The  best  tort  of  d1*> 
covery  is  acootnpanied  by  a  revolution,  as  in  the 
Oedipus.  Aristotle  next  enomerales  the  porta  of 
quantity  (wari  «r  dtVINOII  b  bagadj  X 

tlMM  an^  tha  palagM^  cyiiod^  txadi^  and  chotil 
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innii.    Thr  Tp6Xoyos  is       i\y.iX  jcut  of  A  tmsMlv 

wbicb  precede*  Uw  porodot  ef  tlie  ciu««a» ».  e.  tb« 
flm  Ml.   TIm  Iwipliitr  ii  an  tib*  put  between 

wfi  ilr  c>i"ril  <k!(  »,    Thf  ffoSot  that  pwl  which 

bM  BO  clMial  ode  after  tL  Of  the  cboiml  part  the 
w^ftMtt  tt  the  flnt  apeeeh  eC  tha  wfctta  ^baroa  (VMt 

bmkrn  ii|>  iuto  jmrn  > :  the  sUsinion  is  without 
wapartu  and  trocheea.  Thcae  two  dhriaiaitt  werr 
amig  by  all  the  thorwitao  (noA  Mfrm\  tat 

ih,-      S'.n.'ii  on  'time"  and  the  KSfxuoi  \iy  a 

Kooljr  {Wa  a  -ra  a»i  r^f  raifr^}  mi  K^ftfio*). 
flMaana,  wIM  pmperiy  ombm  a  ^wHinff  ^ 
th'  iIo.k!,  was  ffrncrally  us>'d  to  expms  strontr  fx 
cilrmvnt,  or  UtcIt  tjtnnithy  wUk  grief  and  suffier- 
inir,  psprrially  by  AesrhTlne.  It  MM  eenilMa  to 
tti<'  iic'-.rs  ;ii)d  a  |Kirtion  only  "f  ihf  churns  (»cowiwi)i 
H  ^f^^'Ot^  aew^s  X*P*^t  ^«^s)«  whence 

it»  d«n«ailea  M^t^Mrwitf  ii  ttsed  to  designate 
l.r.ikt  ii  .uhI  irU(.Tr.ipt<  il  nonps  sung  either  hy  ini'.i- 
viduiU  chorcutae  or  divisions  of  the  choniai  (M  til- 
ler, ikmrn,  ^  84.)  A^un  Hm  HftMm  wm  so 
named  .-w  h»  in;,'  the  peseai;«'-»<'n^r  of  tht?  rh<>rus 
eHQf  while  it  av  advaiMWi^^  its  projier  place  m 

iiig  ver?<' :  the  (trdriuof.  hh  being  chaunl<»d  hy  the 
chorus  wbea  standing  still  ia  itt  proper  posiuop. 

With  rfT,]«t.-t  to  th.'  flu!;!  'if  jnirpo.S'.-a  of  Tnip>''?y, 
AristoUe  observes  that  thev  are  best  etfectal  t'V 
tbe  rfprpsmtatiaB  of  «  ciiangc  of  fatOM  from 
|iri«»j-rity  to  ndvmity,  ha|)j)enini(  t*^  a  fHTMUi 
ucittier  ctuiucatly  virtuous  nor  jiut,  nor  yet  in- 
volved itt  fluelbMTOe  by  ddibcnte  viea  er  TiUany, 
htit  by  som-^  <  rrnr  of  hnman  frailty,  and  that  he 
should  also  be  apeieoa  of  hkh  fame  and  etninetit 
pmsperity,  Iflta  OedipM  or  Tbywiea.  Henee,  he 
addit,  Kurij>id».s  is  not  o^riMiraMe,  :i$  u  jreiienliy 
suppoeed  ;  for  tragedies  with  an  onhappy  tenaioa- 
two  laee  bia,  bare  alwayt  ^  mm         afleet ; 

ftnd  lv,irI[(i"h-«  t«  the  in<i«t  trairic  of  all  poet*,  i.r. 
succeeds  best  in  producing  pity :  an  expresnioo 
espetially  tn*  of  amo  tentee  m  iho  Modca.  In 
A<r»chyln«,  \h*>  feelings  of  pity  and  nulaiulioly 
iateieet  are  geaenlly  excited  by  the  relation  in 
«rbidi  hia  bmeo  atand  to  deoteiy.  He  mostly 
represents  thi-m  !is  vnitily  gtmt'yling  ntrninjt  a 
blind  but  irresistible  fate,  to  whose  power  (at- 
cordnif  to  tbe  old  Homerie  nolion)  ercn  tbo  fiuher 
of  gods  and  men  i*  f<trr<  d  to  yield,  and  it  U  only 
occMsiooally,as  in  the  splendid  chorus  of  the  Emne- 
fiidea  (5^3*1),  that  wo  tnwo  ui  bin  any  mtimations 
of  a  iii'-ml  ;ind  n-t^-ilmtive  gnvcninK'tit  i  f  the  world. 
Hetice  tiiore  is  a  want  of  moral  lessons  in  his 
works.  In  Sephodea,  on  tbe  oontiaffy,  we  see 
indications  of  a  difTeront  tnne  of  thought,  and  the 
superintendence  of  a  directing  and  oootrolling 
powor  ia  dirtfaiedy  ncofoiied :  *'tbo  g>««t  Zeiit 
in  hcarrn,  who  superintend*  and  directs  all  thintrs.*' 
iEUxtr,  174;  Thirlwall,  J*k*i.  Mum,  toL  u.  p.  492.) 

Tbe  niolcffya  of  Gnak  tragedy  weiothoiHliaiiol 
mythology, 

•*  PrMentins  Tin  hes,  nr  Pclopo'  liiie» 

Or  the  talc  ol  Troy  liivine,** 

The  exceptions  to  this  were  the  two  historical 
tfagediea,  the  **  Captnre  of  Miletas,**  by  Pfaiyni- 
chiis,  and  the  "  f*rr«i'nns  '*  nf  Ai»schylu8  ;  hot  they 
lieioDg  to  an  early  period  of  the  art.  Uencc  the 
pfart  and  itoiy  of  dio  OndMi  tngodj  mn  of 
aoeeaitigr  known  to  tbo  apectotot^  •  ri*""T- 
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wbicb  itroAgly  dktmfraishes  the  MMBt  1apd|y 
from  the  modem,  and  to  which  is  owing  in  siiate 
meainre  the  practical  aad  <|«iel  irony  in  tbe  btnd 
ling  of  a  aahject,  deocfibM  hf  TVriwdl  (niL 
Mtis.  11  ]i.  433,  <^c.)  m  •  cbMSMMHtk  of  Ao 
tragedy  of  Sophodea. 

Tbo  taMtioM  of  dM  Cbatoo  m  Gnak  Tofsdy 
were  very  M  doMSbod  bj  Hraco  {Ar. 

PoeL  193), 

**  Actorie  portas  cbom  officimnqne  Tinle 
Qood  BHD  fnfeSoodndn»i»oi  bamliflB^Jkc 

W'l'  must  conceive  of  it,  says  A.  W.  Fvt''  ;«-l,ii 
the  ptraffnifiiratifffl  of  tbe  thff'<>ight  injipired  by  tbe 
upiowiHod  aedoB ;  is  olb9  vooiii,  il  Ami  «*• 
[»n's*e$  the  reflection*  of  a  du>r>a«i  'rtate  ani  r%ht- 
iinnded  spectator,  aod  inailcatee  the  loaaas  of  no- 
rality  and  redgnation  to  tlM  wilt  of  beona,  taoght 
hy  the  occurri'iicc  of  the  piet-e  in  uhicL  ii  en- 
gaged.   Beaidea  thia,  the  cbonn  enabled  a  poos  IS 
prodBaoOB  iHBfBof  tbo'*OHBciiaf  film,*  vUrh 
exi*tt'd  under  the  heruic  L'OT«yTimcrt&,  xrA  acdir 
wboae  advice  and  ia  whose  ^e»/me»  t^aaeiaK 
prineeo  of  tbo  Orsafc  tntgedj  geaeraJly  aelsd. 
Thi«  image  was  the  more  strikinc  oiid  Mvil  :aa>- 
RiQch  as  tbe  chonu  was  taken  front  the  p«o^«  at 
huge,  and  did  BoC  at  an  dilfar  fioai  die  apftearaoce 
and  jitattire  of  ordinary  men  ;  so  that  th^^  :r>r.ti«Bl 
or  relation  between  them  and  the  actoo  oat  tht 
•tamo  00  that  ef  tbo  IlaBwit  Aaat  and  Ibwrra. 
Lastly,  the  choral   sonars  proluced  an  a.'Tera''e 
pnn»e  in  the  actum,  breaking  the  piece  into  parts, 
white  they  pnaBBttd  to  tBo  ifMeiaiv  a  bnai 
and  muftical  eipreS-->ion  of  hi?  o-rra  cniotix 
siiggeated  to  hiin  lotty  thooghta  and  great  siai> 
mentu    Ai  Scblcfd  osyo,  tbo  cbaeaa  woe  w 
spi  ctator  idealised.    With  reepoct  to  t^.^  narobcr 
of  the  chonia,  MtUler  {IM.  qf  GreeoL,  SOO)  thiaki 
that  out  of  dw  dftbyxnbie  dberat  of  £»a qMi> 
ranpilar  choru*  nf  4^  person?  was  first  formed, 
and  that  this  was  divided  into  sets  of  \%  oae  im 
each  play  of  a  Mnkpo  ;  b«t  ia  tho  tioM  of  8a- 
[Jincle*,  the  tmirie  chonis   ammmted  to  1,*.  ;i 
number  which  the  ancient  gnunnuuiaos  alwaji 
presuppose  in  tpeoknifr  of  ilo  ammgemMi^  Aaagb 
it  mvj.\\X  b<>  that  the  fnmi  of  the  Am^IjImb  llfr 
gedy  afterwards  became  obaolete. 

The  preceding  acooaat  abottid  ba  nad  ia  owa^ 
tion  with  thearUdooCmKOi^DmmMfBMna^ 
iuid  Thbatruil 

Tbe  eiploBolMi  of  tiM  ftUowin^  pfaaw 
be  usefol. 

IlafNixopirrij/ta :  this  word  waa  used  in  case  ef 
a  fonrtbaetor  appwrnBy  ob  dM  atage;  pwboMy 

l>eoiiiBe  the  chorafirns  ri-quirx-'l  to  l<;  at  se 
ejdnM,  expense  in  supplying  him  with  ceatuee,  Itc; 
sometimes  acton  80  called  spoki^  oo  tbo  dbaiadsr 
of  Pyki  -o  does  (Aesch.  Cll^pL  $00  •Mti); 
sometimes  they  were  raatec 

napaatd^Msr:  ttia  pbnao  waa  Baod  wbeo  eae 
of  the  n  utnr'  «T>oke  in  sontr.  ini^tend  of  a  ft-uri 
actor,  probably  near  or  behind  the  sidr-wcuet, 
n^giryep^Mvra  were  voicea  off  dio  ati^  and  net 
seen,  a?  tho  fm^s  in  the  Rana«k  ^0BB%ir.l09; 
Skhol  w  Andofih.  Pae.  113.) 

HiyaxiBp^M'W'S  persons  wbo  eaaie  fafwotd  btt 
one,  •">methiiir  1*ke  tbe  wp6cuTa.  TprtranKi,  c 
introductor)'  pcrsoiu  who  open  a  drama  and  ae%*t 
tffim  again  ;  as  the  watchman  in  tbo  Agsnien* 
BM^  aad  Polydano  iatte  Uocaba.  Ttnaeoobs 
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frequently  rum  Ibe  persona  protatica.  (Doimt 
Ter.  FnJog.  ad  Amdr.) 

The  Si  xripfa  ^^•T^s  n  d  iilile  chorut,  foraicd  of  the 
churuM-8  of  two  Bcpamtc  plays:  thus  at  the  end 
of  the  Eomoiides  of  Aesciiylus  the  Fioiw  of  one 
]  lay  and  the  festal  train  of  another  come  on  the 
kUite  together.  (MiiUrr,  LUcrat.  dx,  p.  300.) 

The  principed  modern  writers  oq  the  Greek 
Tragedy  are  mentkned  in  tht  ooniM  of  tb*  artide. 
Tbe  reader  may  also  eoninlt  Wadbnamitb,  toT.  n. 

pt  ii.  pp.  467,  4"Jl  ;  Gnipi>e,  Ar{iiilni\  THe  Trtujin-che 

Kmmd  der  Griedum  in  iirer  JSatwickdu^  mud  m 
OffVfls  jRcfoisMMiAflii^tf       d0^  Beil. 

in34  ;  i\fiiseum  Criticuin^  vol.  ii.  p  'i!',  <5.c,  ;  Cop- 
letUmfPrtulectioMaAcademkae;  Schndder,  Udier 
dm  Amuekn  J%DttHvwmn^  mi  ozccedfaigljnliiablo 
book. 

Z  RoMA^f.  The  tragedy  of  the  Romans  was, 
for  the  most  part,  an  imitation  oC  or  nithor  a  bor- 
rowing from,  the  Greek,  the  more  iniperfict  and 
unnatural,  ns  the  construction  of  the  Roman 
libcatre  atTorded  no  appropriate  plaoo  6f  tlw 
chorus,  which  was  therefore  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  stage,  instead  of  in  the  orchestra.  The  first 
tragic  poet  and  actor  at  Rome  (Gcllius,  xzi.  17)  was 
Livint  Andnokiu*  •  Greek  by  binb,  wbo  began 
to  oxbibit  m  B.  a  340.  from  tbo  aeeoant  in 
Livy  (vii.  2),  it  would  seem  that  in  his  monodies 
(or  the  lyrical  parts  aungi  not  bj  a  chorus,  but  by 
one  penoa),  it  vat  cmtamtfy  to  wpamte  tbe  sing- 
in;;  from  the  mimetic  dancing,  leaving  the  latter 
fMily  to  the  actor,  wliile  the  singing  was  performed 
hf  •  boy  placed  near  the  flute-player  {(ude  HU- 
eincm') ;  So  that  the  dialogue  only  {diverbta)  vraa 
left  to  be  spoken  by  the  actors.  Ono  of  the  pkys 
«Titten  by  him  was  an  **  Andromeda  and  he 
also  made  a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  Odyssee. 
The  next  tragic  poet  at  Rome  was  Naeviua,  who 
lloweTer  appears  to  baTO  written  comedies  as  well 
as  tragedies  (Hicron.  m  Emseb.  Olymp.  144.  3), 
and  a  history  of  the  first  Punic  war :  so  tbat  tbe 
writing  of  im^'odies  was  not  a  distinct  profession 
at  Home,  as  at  Athens.  An  ^  Aloestis  "  seeou  to 
have  been  written  by  bim.  To  tbe  same  epocb  ai 
IJviu3  Andronicus,  and  Naevius,  belongs  I''nniiis, 
who  resembled  the  latter  in  being  on  epic  poet  as 
wcH  as  a  ttagedlaa.  Amoogst  tbe  plays  written 
by  him  are  mentioned,  a  Medea,  an  Ajax,  a 
Phocnissac;,  an  Iphigenia,  an  Andromache,  uud  a 
Hecuba.  The  metre  used  by  hira  and  Naevius 
iambic  or  ♦.mrlinic  in  the  dialogue,  and  ana- 
paestic for  the  lyrical  parts.  (UcUius,  xi,  4.)  The 
next  distinguished  tragedian  was  Pacuvius,  a 
nephew  of  Ennius,  and  a  painter  also.  His  style 
was  more  remarkable  for  spirit  jind  vigour  of  ex- 
pression than  polish  or  refinement,  a  deficiency 
attcibutable  to  Jiis  a^  and  novincial  origin,  as  he 
was  bom  at  Bnmdisnnn.  Atnong  his  pfays  occur 
an  Anlinpe,  a  Chryses,  and  a  Dulin  tea  ((jnintil. 
X.  1  i  Cicero,  Orat,  ilL  33),  and  his  tragedies 
fonnd  adnirm  even  in  the  time  of  Pernns  (I 
77).  Cicero  (L  a)  quotes  from  him  a  spirited 
tnuulation  of  the  omcluding  lina  of  tbe  Prome- 
tbeos  Viactof  of  Aeschylus.  Atlfaia  or  Aedns 
the  younger  was  junior  to  Pacurius  by  about  fifty 
years.  His  earlier  plays  were,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mitted, harsh  and  obscure  (Gcllius,  xiii.  2);  but 
hi?  "'vie  proltnMy  altered  with  increasing  ycnrs. 
Many  iragiiients  of  hia  plays  occur  in  Cicero  and 
the  Latin  grammarians,  Diomcdcs,  Nonius,  and 
Vamw  Uo  was  also  a  water  of  aanals  in  hmuir 


meter  verses.  (Mncrob.  Std.  i.  7.)  The  five  poets 
mentkaied  above  belong  to  the  eailier  Cffteb  of 

Roman  tragedy,  in  which  little  wh^  ^^  rittea  but 
translations  and  imitations  of  the  Greek,  with  oc 
casioiul  ins^Uons  of  original  matter.  How  they 
imitated  the  strncttirc  of  the  choral  odes  is  doubt- 
ful, perhaps  they  never  attempted  it,  Ennius, 
Pacuvius,  and  Accius  are  contrasted  by  Cicero 
itU  OraL  iu.  7),  witb  Aeocbvlus,  Soph  odes,  and 
Earipides ;  and  of  tbe  two  last  Quiotilian  (x.  1. 
§  97)  says,  "  Virium  Accio  plus  tribuitur  ;  Pacu- 
vium  vidcri  doctiorca,  ^ui  esse  docti  affectant, 
volant.** 

In  the  ago  of  Augustus  the  ^Titing  of  traprdies, 
whether  original  or  imitations,  acems  to  have  been 
qoite  a  fashionable  ocenpation.  TbeonpcmrhUn- 
self  attempted  an  Ajax,  but  did  not  succeed  ;  and 
when  his  friends  a^ked  him,  Qnidnam  Ajax 
ageret  ?  "  his  reply  was  **  Ajacem  suum  in  spongiam 
incubuisse."  (Suet.  Awj.  f!5.)  One  of  tV  prin- 
cipal tragediana  of  this  epoch  was  Aatuius  I'uUio, 
to  whom  tho  Una  (Viig.  Eekg.  tUL  10) 

**8ela  Soplieaiw  tua  caaiiaa  digna  oothnmo^** 

is  simiwiad  to  apply :  be  also  excelled  in  other 
literary  accomplishments.  (Hor.Oann.  ii.  1.)  Orid 
(Triit.  ii.  556)  also  wrote  a  tragedy,  of  which 
Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  98)  says,  Ovidii  Medea  va> 
dctor  nibi  oHendere,  quantum  ilia  vir  ptaestaro 
potnerit  si  ingento  mo  te«peni«  qnam  indulgere 
maluisset."  Ilia  "  anuonini  judicium  ^"  (.^fiinnior. 
xiii.)  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  on  which  Pacu- 
vius and  Aedns  also  wrote  dnunos,  inoves  tbat 
he  might  have  rivalled  Euripides  in  rlietoriial 
skill.  Quintilian  also  says  of  Vorius,  who  was 
distinguished  in  e^  as  well  as  tragic  poetry  (Her, 
Carm.  i.  fi,  Ar.  Poet.  65  ;  Tacit.  Diaf.  xii.  1).  that 
his  Thyestes  might  be  compared  with  any  of  the 
Greek  tragedies.  Some  fiaginents  of  tbis  Thyestes 
arc  extant,  but  we  have  ro  other  remains  of  tlio 
tragedy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  lo&s  perhaps  is 
not  grt  at  ;  fur  the  want  of  a  national  and  indi- 
genoos  mytbolMy  must  have  disabled  tbo  Roman 
poets  Irom  producing  any  original  coonterpnrts  of 
the  Greek  tragedy  ;  besides  which,  in  tlie  later 
days  of  the  republic,  and  under  tbo  empire,  the 
Rwnon  people  weio  too  Cond  of  gbdtatorial  sbowo^ 
and  beast-fights,  and  gorgeoug  spectacles,  to  en- 
courage the  drama.  Moreover,  it  is  also  manifest 
that  a  tragedy  like  tbat  of  tbo  Oredcs  ooold  not 
liave  flourished  under  a  despotism. 

The  only  complete  Roman  tragedies  tbat  have 
come  down  to  ns  ore  tbe  ten  attributed  to  lh« 
philosopher  Seneca.  But  wliether  he  wrote  any 
uf  them  or  not  is  a  disputed  point.  It  is  agreed 
that  they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand,  and  H 
is  donbtful  whetber  they  are  all  of  the  same  age 
even.  In  one  of  them,  the  Medea,  the  author 
made  his  heroine  kill  her  children  on  the  stage, 

coram  popalo»"  in  spite  of  tbo  nracept  of  Uoraoe. 
Schlegel  (Leet  tKL)  thns  o|Malu  of  tbem;  **To 
whatever  age  they  belong,  they  are  1.k\. de- 
scription bombastic  and  frigid,  utit^  tumatuiui  in 
ebaneter  and  aetien,  and  nB  of  tbo  noot  nmltimt 
violations  of  propriety,  and  barren  of  aU  theateiou 
efilect  With  the  old  Grecian  tragedies  tbqr  have 
nothing  in  common  but  the  name,  die  exterior 
form,  and  the  matter.  Their  persons  are  neither 
ideal  nor  real  men,  but  misshaocn  giants  of  pup- 
pets, and  the  wire  that  moves  taemls  at  one  time 
an  umatnial  beniim,  at  anothar  a  pasvoa  alike 
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iiiinatiinil,  wlucli  no  atrocitj  of  gailt  can  AppaL"^ 
8iiU  (kvy  \mrm  Ind  adntirant  HeiMiai alb  tiw 


Hipi^lx  tin  **  dirine,"  ami  pref-  rs  th,-  Tr«(l.-s  to 
the  Hecuba  of  Euripidrt :  eren  Racine  hmt  bor- 
ihm  tlto  litppotrtw  in  hk  PlMnt 

OR  nibjfcta  taken  &otn  tiicir  national  iutHary. 
IteviWk  A  f,  «ral«  •  IMm»  U  AeeiM  •  lirwiM 

nnd  A  Av'/wit.  (Cic.  rfc  D-r.  i.  Ciirialiu*  Ma- 

ttmwk,  alio  a  diaftintftujiicd  ontor  in  the  reign  of 
DonltiBM,  wfMa  *  OonkiM  and  a  Gatn,  Aa  liittfr 

f.f  wfiiiN  i.'nvi?  offt'iirr  to  th<»  mlers  of  the  state 
(  f^dtmtimm  ammoM  (^emdii^  Tacit  UHaL  2  j  Lang. 
I'imL  Tm^.  ^Mmam.  p.  \4\   Tha  Aagmnli  flf  tba 
i.r  VariiK  are  givMi  brr  Mtkiu,  PoeL 
^krm.         h^,  p.  27a.  [R.  W.J 

TRAtlULA.    rH4«rA«  p.  589,  a.] 
TRANSATTTO  IN  VIA.    [  AcTM^  ll,a.] 
I  KA'NSKL'UA.    1  DBsaaToR.  I 
TRANSTRA.    rN*Vi«,  ^  78a,a.] 
TRANSVE  CTK)  fyQUITUM.   (Eqt  int^  l 
TIUUMATOb       PRONOIAS  OKA  I'll  E 
(rpm&ltmrwt  la  mptmim  Tpa^).   Ow  priin'iYKii 
irifi.nii.'iti.'M  n'<|><«ctUl^  tllii  action  is  (fi  rivt-d  t"r..m 
two  •p««hr«  of  Ljmaa,  namelir,  9p^s  liftrnm  and 
vtflv^a^M^  *»  "Fiwrai,  ibngk  thcf  do  not 
wtyiply  ui  with  mnny  pv'irtinilar«.     It  apprnrs 
howererf  that  this  action  could  not  be  bnM^ht  bj 
m§  pwMi  who  had  baea  wmiad  ar  aMaoltnd 
Ht  finnthrr,  hut  lli.it  it  htis  ncci^snarv  t.>  pruvj-  that 
theri<  Itad  Wtn  an  intention  to  oiuttier  \hu  penoa 
who  had  befn  womdad  ;  eoMequently  the  wp6yota 
fti)isi>t.  i!  in  >uch  an  irtcnlion.    (\-v>is  <>f  tins  kind 
were  brought  before  the  Arciopogus:  if  tb«  oc- 
ooaed  wa«  fc^nid  guilty,  ha  was  atfled  fron  the 
statr  Mu\  hit  property  confiacat/^d.  (C>.mjuirf  Dom. 
c  Art*{.^.  6  *7.  22,  c  Boeot.  lOlti.  <j,  Aoch.  dt 
A/y.  270,  «k  CtaiL  440;,  608  ;  Lvi  e,  Amdot, 
r  212;  Luciin,  rm/<n,  46;  PoUtti^  TliL  40  { 
Alt  i.  r.  Aft.  Proe.  p.  ;ii4.) 
THESSIS.    (As,p.  141,«.] 
TRKSVIkl.  [Titir.Mvmt.l 
^  J  in  A  1{  If.  [£xkiu.iTU8,pp.  495— 4»7,  601, 

TIU'RULA  or  TRI'DUIJIM  rr^.rJxoj^  a 
coru-dra^,  conuAting  of  a  thick  and  ponderous 

piccci  fif  irriii  nr  jharp  flint.*  ati<1  dmwn  ovt  r  the 
corn  by  a  yake  of  oxen,  either  the  dnrer  or  a  heavy 
Weight  being  placed  apon  h,  for  the  porpota  of 
pumtin;?  the  grain  and  cutting  the  straw.  (Varro* 

He  Itutt.  \.  h2;  Uvid.  Mft.  xiii,  803  j  Plin.  //. 
A^.  xTuu  30  ;  Ungus,  iii.  22  j  Bnmdt,  AmaL  ii. 
215  ;  Amos,  L  3.)  Toi-f  ther  witli  the  friMa  an- 
other kind  of  drag,  tailed  tmha^  was  also  some- 
tunat  uMd,  which  it  is  probabia  ynm  dtber  antirely 
of  Btnne  or  nmde  of  thi-  trnnk  of  a  tree:.  (Virg. 
Gnortf.  i.  IfU  ;  Servins,  ad  toe  i  CoX.  d»  Rt  Htut, 

V-^  TheM  instrumaoti  aiaalillwad  biOrMoe, 
Asia  Minor,  (ifi.rvia,  and  Syria, and  are  desfribod 
by  vuriuus  tnivellers  in  thoiH!  countries,  but  more 
especially  by  Paul  I.ucas  (Fcyoyw,  vol.  i.  p.  1«2), 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (Jnnvh,  vol.  i.  p.  158),  Jackson 
{Journey  from  Imlia^  p.  249),  and  C.  Feilowa, 
i/ourmal,  m.  70, 333).  The  com  w  thmbcdopoa 
a  circular  Ht)or  (firfv/,  SAwr\  rither  paved,  made 
of  hardened  clay,  or  of  the  natural  rock.  It  is  first 
heaped  in  the  centre,  nnd  a  penoa  b  aonatiatly 
OOCapiad  in  throwing  thn  sheaves  nnder  the  dmi? 

tba  ana  draw  it  round.  Lucas  and  Fellows 
tavvgivwpiiaia  fqmMnt%  the  tnlmb  «•  m 


used  in  the  East.   The  verb  inUan  (C#i^*Ai 


IJ.Y) 


ihiil39),Biidtkaw1«l 

plied  in  M 
gaoeml. 

TRIHULUS  (rpie^KnX  « 

murtjr.  ( Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  ^  2  ;  Curt.  ir.  IX  §  Ji) 
When  a  place  was  beset  with  troops,  tiKcaepanr 
cadaavavad  to  napaia  iIm  Aralir  ef  tbe  ^hat 
]  fiarty  cither  by  ihniwin?  luf 're  ihcr^  cahnfifl, 
which  Dooeasanlj  lay  wtih  om  of  their  lianr  sksn 
poiMa  tmed  apwards,  «r  by  burying  the  ol* 
trops  with  one  point  at  the  iuriaco  ol  tae  gnoa-i. 
(Veget  4k  HtMiL  ui.  24;  JoL  Airk.     ly.  I'^i 


Afaii.  Gm/r.  p.  .111.)  The  annPTcd  wrvnlnT^  ^ 
taken  from  a  bn^n/.c  calLrup  %ared  by  Cariaa 
{/teemeil,  iv.  pi.  9H).  f  J  y'I 

TRIBU'NAL  (dvua\  «  platform,  «,  to 

QM  the  term  adoptinl  fr  m  the  Frevcb,  tnb«iie,aa 
which  the  praetor  an<l  judic«a  tat  ta  tbeBifiliaL 
It  is  described  under  Hash  jr.*  (p.  199). 

There  was  a  tribunal  in  the  camp,  which  cis 
genenlly  fbmied  of  tar^  bat  ■■-■ffmra,  ia  a 
tionary  camp,  of  .«tonc,  fmrn  -which  the  pwal 
addressed  the  soidtt-r?,  aiid  »  h*;re  the  coaaul  aad 
tribunea  of  tha  soldiers  adminoatvad  jMiea 
\Vhen  the  p«nieml  addres^^ed  the  army  frian  the 
tribunal,  the  standards  were  [tlanted  in  fraatslit, 
and  the  army  placed  round  it  in  arde&  TW  al* 
dreat  itself  was  caUed  Allunttio.  0*1  ot.  Pomp,  41; 
Lipsins,  de  MilU.  Horn.  iv.  9  ;  Ca.stra.) 

A  tribunal  was  sometimaa  eneted  m  \fmm  af  • 
deceased  impeiator,  as,  for  emmpb-,  t^e  ci..-  ni-  4 
to  the  memory  of  Gemuinicus.  C 1  acii.  a  mutL  iv.  tti.) 

Pliny  {H.  N.  xvi.  1)  apidiea  titt  tann  to  «>k 
bankments  against  the  sea.  f  P-  ^  ] 

TRIBU'NUSl  This  word  se-ems  origiQally 
hare  indicated  m  oSRcer  connected  with  a  tril* 
(/ri&««),or  who  represented  a  tribe  foe  certain  por- 
po«e« ;  and  this  is  indeed  the  ch.iracter  of  the 
officers  who  were  designated  by  it  in  the  eariiert 
times  of  Rome,  and  may  be  traced  also  in  :Le  '^t  r 
officers  of  this  name.  We  siOyoin  an  account  of 
all  the  Roman  officers  known  andcr  thia  — p» 

1.  TaiBCNBS  OP  TT!K  THRKE  AVnrVT  mffltS. 

At  tba  time  when  all  the  Roi  an  ri:.7cai.  *»re 
contained  in  the  three  tribea  of  the  R.itnues,Titie«, 
and  LiTceres,  each  of  them  tms  headed  bv  a  trihaoe 
(^{>Kat>Xo%  Dionys.  ii,  7;  Dig.  1.  tit.2.*s.  i  i  '20; 
Serv.  <„y  Jen.  r.  560),  and  these  three  mbane* 
represented  their  retpectire  tribes  In  all  civ::.  Ii- 
gioiu,  and  military  a£bin ;  that  is  to  cay,  tiicy 
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TRTT^UNT'S. 
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were  in  the  city  the  magi8tratc«of  ihcir  tribos,  .ind 
perfanned  ikt  mem  on  their  beball^  and  iti  umee 
of  war  they  were  their  military  eomnumden.  (Lir. 
i.  59;  Dionys.  ii.  64  ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  r.  81.) 
Niebuhr  {HuL  cf  Ii<jme,  i.  p.  3.{))  Hipposes  that 
the  <rti«wiii  oatontwwai  the  tribune  of  the  Raimtw, 
the  oldest  and  noblest  amonff  tlM  three  tribe*,  and 
in  this  ofiinion  he  is  fuHiiw .1  1  y  f  1  'ttling  (Oe»cA. 
d.  Horn.  ataaUverf^  p.  166),  ihouuh  U  ia  in  direct 
contrai&tioii  to  iKiniTniii  (iL  IS)  wid  Pooiponiaa 

(./f  On)/.  Jnr.  Dif|.  1.  tit  2.  2.  §  la),  according 
to  wh<<m  the  tribunuB  celerum  wa^  tbe  cummandur 
of  the  cdetti^  the  king's  body-gnardf  a  statement 
wliich  is  rejcttffi  Vty  Nit  '  iihr  w  ithout  his  bpinir 
supported  by  any  ancient  ituth<irity,  ez^pt  that 
Dionysius  in  one  iNMnge  (ii.  64)  vaguely  qwalrt 
of  tribuni  celemm  in  the  plural.  That  nowerer 
the  tribuniu  cclcrum  was  really  distinct  from  the 
thrrc  tribanes  of  the  tribes,  is  acknowledged  by 
Kiebiihr  himaelf  in  a  tafawqusnt  part  of  hia  work 
(iii.  p.  4 1 ).  In  wliat  maaner  tli«  tribonnt  eelermn 
was  appointed  is  unci-rUiin,  but  notwithsUndini; 
tlie  atalNDCDt  of  Dionytius,  that  Taraoinius  Su- 
perbot  gat*  tbis  office  to  L.  Joaiva  Bratni,  ft  b 
ninch  more  pmbable  that  he  waa  elected  by  the 
tril>es  or  curiae  ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  ira- 
periam  was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  king,  the 
comiliii  Were  hrld  under  the  presidency  of  the  Iri- 
bonos  ccliTum,  and  in  the  al»ence  of  the  king,  to 
whom  this  officer  was  XMtX  in  rank,  he  convoked 
the  cnniilia :  it  was  in  an  assembly  of  this  kind 
that  llruius  propasod  to  deprive  Tarquinius  of  the 
imprinm.  ( Liv.  i.  59.)  A  law  passed  under  the 
nrcMdeney  of  the  tribuuoa  ealemni  waa  called  a 
Irt  tribttniaa^  to  disttngaitli  it  fhm  one  paaaod 
uiidi^r  the  presidency  ot  the  king.  [Lbx  Rkqia.] 
The  thbunet  of  the  throe  ancient  tribes  oeaa«d  to 
be  appointed  when  theM  tribes  Aenselves  ceased 
to  exint  as  political  bodies,  and  when  the  patricians 
became  incorporated  in  the  local  tribes  of  Scrvius 
TnlUoa.  tTKtBiNi.(RoMAN).] 

2.  TRTurvRs  OP  THE  SEfivuN  TRrBKS.  When 
Servilis  TuUiiis  divided  the  commonalty  into  thirty 
local  trib<^  we  again  find  tliat  at  the  head  of  each 
of  the.ie  tribes  tla-re  wag  a  tribune,  whom  Dionysius 
calls  <pv\apxott  I'^e  thuus  of  the  jiatrician  tribes. 
(DioBTS.  iv.  14.)  He  mentions  them  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  city  tribes,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  each  of  the  rustic  tribes  was  likewise  beaded 
by  a  tribune.    The  duties  of  these  tribimcs,  who 
were  without  doubt  the  most  distinguished  pcr- 
{     aons  in  tbeir  respecUve  dtstrkta,  appear  to  bave 
•      consisted  at  first  in  keeping  a  register  of  the  in- 
habitants in  each  district  and  of  their  property, 
for  purposes  ef  tantlen  and  far  levying  the  troops 
for  tlio  armies.    When  subsequently  the  Roman 
pople  became  exempted  from  taxes,  the  main  part 
ef  their  busbcss  was  uiken  from  them,  but  they 
still  contiinied  to  exist.    Niebuhr  (i.  p.  421)  giip- 
poses  that  the  IriLu/ti  acrarii,  who  occur  down  to 
the  end  of  the  republic,  were  only  the  successors  of 
.  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.    Varro  {de  Ling.  Lai, 
\  vi  86)  speaks  of  etnUora  omnium  tribuum^  a  name 
'.  by  which  he  probably  meara  the  tribunes  of  the 
1  tribes.    When  in  the  year  406  &&  the  custom 
jof  giving  pay  (ttipendium)  to  the  seldien  was  in- 
'  'trodiiced,  each  of  the  tribuni  aerarii  had  to  collect 
U  the  tributum  in  his  own  tribe,  and  with  it  to  pay 
^tbe  soldien  (Vam,d^  TAi^.  £a<.  r.  181),  and  in 
case  they  did  not  fulfil  this  duty,  the  soldiers  had 
the  right  of  pgnoris  capio  against  them.  (Cato, 


ap.  GcU.  \\'u  10.)  In  later  times  tlicir  duties  ap- 
pear to  have  been  confined  to  collecting  the  tribu* 
turn,  which  they  made  over  to  the  military  quaes- 
tors who  paid  the  soldiers.  [Qi;ab8TOR.]  The 
lex  Aurclia  (70  B.C.)  nilled  the  tribuni  aerarii  to 
the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  along  with  the 
senatafB  and  equites.  as  these  tribunes  represented 
the  body  of  the  moft  r  ;>.  table  citizens.  (Orelli, 
Onom.  TklL  iiL  Db  142  j  AppisA,  de  BtlL  Civ.  iu. 
2S.)  BttI  «f  this  dissinctioB  thcijr  wste  snbas* 
quently  deprived  bjf  Jolioi  Omnt.  (SttSt.  Cm, 
41.) 

3.  TaJBt^NI  Pt.Etus.  The  ancient  tribunes  of 
the  cVi  iMTi  tribes  bad  n i ,  !«  ubtedl y  the  right  of 
convoking  the  meetings  of  ilieir  tribes,  and  of  main* 
taining  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  king 
Servius  and  subsequently  by  the  Vuk-rlan  Ia\v». 
But  this  protection  was  very  inadeqiutc  against 
the  insatiable  ambition  and  usurpations  of  the 
patricians.  When  the  plebeians,  impoverished  by 
long  wan  and  emelly  oppressed  by  the  patricians, 
at  Ia.st  beceded  in  the  year  494  B.  c.  to  the  Mons 
Sacer,  the  patricians  were  obliged  to  grant  to  the 
PMmIhm  Oe  right  of  appomtii^  tribtines  (frskon 
pfcffis)  with  more  efficient  p<i\vers  to  protect  their 
own  order  than  those  which  were  possessed  by  the 
heads  of  the  tribes.  The  porpoee  for  whidi  thej 
were  appointed  was  only  to  alTord  protection  against 
any  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  patrician  magistrates ; 
and  that  thejf  Bright  he  able  to  afford  such  pmrteo* 
tion,  their  persons  were  declared  sjured  and  invio- 
lable, and  it  was  agreed  tlial  whoever  acti  d  against 
this  inviolability  should  be  an  outlaw,  and  that  his 
prc^er^  should  be  forfeited  to  the  temple  of  Ceres. 
(Lir.  iL  S8  ;  Dionys.  vi.  89.)  This  decree  seems 
to  contain  evidence  that  the  brads  of  the  tribes  in 
their  attempts  to  protect  members  of  tbeir  own 
order  had  been  snbjeet  themselves  t»  insnlt  and 
maltreatment;  and  that  similar  things  occurred  evm 
after  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunes  was  established  by 
treaty,  may  be  inferred  Iran  the  Ihet,  that,  seme  tine 
after  the  tribuneRhip  was  in<<titutcd,  heavy  punish- 
ments were  again  en.actt.'d  against  those,  who  should 
venture  to  annoy  u  tribune  when  he  was  making  a 
profKi.kitlon  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  The  law 
by  which  these  punishments  were  enacted  ordained 
that  no  one  should  oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribana 
while  addressing  the  people,  and  that  whoever 
should  act  contrary  to  this  ordinance  should  give 
bail  to  the  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  whatever 
fme  they  should  affix  to  his  offence  in  anaigntng 
him  hefare  the  comrnonalty ;  ff  be  veAised  to  give 
bail,  his  life  and  pr<iperty  were  forfeited.  (Dionys. 
vii.  17.)  It  should  however  be  observed  that  this 
law  belongs  to  a  later  dale  than  tint  ass^ned  to  it 
by  Dionysius,  as  has  been  shown  by  Niebuhr  (ii. 
p.  08) ;  it  was  in  all  proltability  made  only  a  short 
time  before  its  first  application  in  461  B.  c  in  the 
aisc  of  Cocso  Quinctius.  (Liv.  iii.  13.)  The  tri- 
bunes were  thus  enabled  to  alTord  protection  to  any 
one  who  appealed  to  the  assembly  of  the  common- 
alty, or  required  any  other  assistance.  They  were 
essentially  the  representatives  and  the  organs  of 
the  plelK-ian  onler,  !ind  tbeir  sphere  of  action  was 
the  comitia  tributa.  With  the  patricians  and  their 
comitia  thev  had  nothii^  to  do.  The  tiribancs 
themselves  nowever  were  not  judges  and  could  in- 
flict no  punishments  (Oellius,  xiii.  12),  but  eoald 
only  propeee  the  imposition  of  a  fine  to  the  oom- 
monaity  (multnni  irnifjarv}.  Tlie  tribunes  were 
thus  in  their  origin  only  a  protecting  msgistiacy  of 
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the  plebfl,  but  m  the  coune  of  time  their  nowrr 
imnm^UwuAm  a^nm  that  H  mi^mmA 

of  aU  othrr  mairtglKit.-*,  and  ttif  triliunM  then, 
M  Niebuhr  (L  pi  614;  ranarkt,  Wcaiue  m  nuu 
IfMtfAey  6r  tte  whole  Ratuui  people  in  opfOMtioii 
to  the  imntp  nnd  the  oligarchical  cU-tn-^nti  in 
feacrnl,  altbovgh  thej  hud  nothing  to  do  vith 
iIm  HH*»Vrr^*"*  or  ^e  ffnTemioMit.  Dving 
thv  latter  f>rf)<.«l  (if  thf  p  j-uTilic  they  beearno  tnie 
tyrants,  and  Nicliuhr  justly  comparai  their  colUfp, 
mdk  M  it  «M  fai  IftUr  timet,  to  tiio  natJom!  con- 
vention of  France  dtiring  the  firat  reTolution.  But 
MtvithttaudiQg  the  sreat  and  namerooa  abotea 
wUcb  wen  Mida  af  lh«  tnlmniti«i  po««  b)r  ia- 
d'TiJ  iAl.*,  the  prratMt  historians  and  ttat«mien 
confc  that  the  greatness  Rome  and  its  iong 
'    M  fai  ft  imt  WMMM  atlribiiliM*  «»  the 


As  n^ranis  the  n  amber  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  all  the  ancknt  writen  agTM  (m  the  pas- 
sages ill  Nli'Liilir,  1.  n.  n.''>''\  that  nt  first  they 
wen  only  two,  tiiongh  the  accounts  differ  as  to  the 
M  tho  ftrtt  tribanes.  Sew  ftflBrwardK,  how 


rv<  r,  flii>  rniniln  r  of  IritiTirifs  wnii  incp-t' ti  five, 
(Hie  Wmg  token  from  rach  of  the  tive  cbMcs.  (A»- 
con.  ill  (Sc.  Omt,p.M,  cd. OreOi  t  Zoom;  viL  15.) 
Wh«'ii  till*  irirr^iso  tf>r)k  [>!n.  .■  is  qtiitc  nnfcrt.iin. 
According  to  Uionrsius  (vi.U:*)  three  new  tribunes 
were  added  ianBediatalj  aflar  tl«  appoiiilBMDt  of 
the  fir^t  twa  Cifprri  (/'nn^m.  Corwt.  p.  451. 
Orelli )  states,  that  ilic  year  after  the  inttitutiiiD  of 
the  trihwMt  their  number  was  increased  to  ten ; 
Br(  i>r<1ine  tn  Lin  v  fii.  tlio  fir*t  two  trniiin.  ? 
iniriKHtintrly  iificr  their  appointment  elected  ihem- 
•elvf*  thr  >e  new  coHaagiiett  aeeordtn^to  PiMi(^. 
Am  it.  tliiTo  wrre  only  two  trihtinps  dnw-n  to 
the  time  of  the  I'ublUiiUi  la  as.  It  wnii'.d  W  bi>^- 
leas  lo  attempt  to  ascertain  what  wa?  really  the 
mite  ;  thng  mtiili  rmly  is  C'  rtain.  tliat  th<'  iiiinilM-r 
WHS  not  incrcaued  to  t&n  tiil  the  yeur  457  u. 
and  that  then  tnro  were  taken  from  each  of  the 
fire  cb^sf^f.  (L;v.  iii.  .10  ;  I)i.,nvs.  x.  30.)  This 
numh'T  apfionrrt  to  have  reitiaincd  unaltered  dawn 
to  tlio  niii  (if  tlie  empire. 

'I  he  tiiiio  wli-  n  tlx-  tribunes  were  plortnl  wa.i, 
arcordiitg  t»  l)ioiivt>lu8(vi.  8!)),  always  ou  the  1 0th 
of  December,  although  it  is  endeat  fum  ('icont 
(ud  All.  i.  1)  that  ill  his  time  nt  leiut  the  election 
toulc  place  a.  d.  XVL  Kal.  Sextil.  ( 1 7ih  of  July.) 
It  is  almoat  superfltiotu  to  state  that  none  but  ple- 
I»c'r;r«  r^i-re  elijjiule  to  tlu'  oliicc  uf  trih-iiic  ;  hence 
vaixcn  loM'nrds  the  end  of  the  n?public  palricianj 
tridicd  to  obtain  dia  oAea,  they  were  obliged  first 
to  ffnoiinre  their  own  order  and  to  bi'come  ple- 
beians (.rATRicu,  p.  876]  ;  Wicc  aliio  under  the 
empire  it  wastheaglit  that  the  princeps  should  not 
be  tribune  beeanse  he  was  a  fi.ntrici.nri.  (Dinn 
Cass.  liii.  i7,  32.)  Dut  tlic  inlluencr  whtcli  be- 
knged  te  this  efiire  w-.v^  too  gnat  tat  the  empfrorR 
not  to  eorpt  it.  Hcnco  Angusttis  received  the  tri- 
bitnitia  potestas  fur  lite.  (Suet.  Awj.  27;  Tacit 
A  njtoL  i.  2 ;  compare  Su ct  77/* n  .9, 23,"  Vesp,  1 2,  m. 
G.)  During  thr  rpptiblic,  however,  the  old  nyuln- 
tiuu  niutanifU  m  force  even  after  the  tribunes  had 
ceased  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  plebi  alone.  The 
only  instance  in  which  ^witrlcians  were  elected  to 
the  tribuncsiiip  ia  meuljoiied  by  Livy  (iii,  65), 
and  this  was  probably  the  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  divide  the  tribuneship  between  the 
twe  orders.  Althonsh  nothii^  appears  to  be  more 
mtaml  than  that  the  tribtuMa  •bonld  oc^aall/ 


hare  been  elected  by  that  body  of  the 
tern  whkfc  a^Kf  wpm  II  tiiJ,  yl  Hbe  mAfmi  mh- 

vr  Wp■^  -n  eonsiderabl*-  ol»wnirItT.     Cic«.-M  (F*'m:.. 
(JormaL  Le.)  states  that  thcj  were  ckcted  hr  tM 
eawtk  ef  the  curiea  ;  tha  Maaa  » iwplhi  ia  the 
aceoanti  of  PimiygTTis  (!.  c.)  ai>d  T^Ivy  f;L  SCi,  sc- 
cordutg  to  whom  the  cocnitia  of  the  tribes  did  mH 
obtain  this  rMn  tffl  the  Lex  Pabiifia  (473 
Liv.  ii.  .^6  ;  Diwjys.  i.  41).     Niebahr  itiiiki  ' 
p.  618)  that  down' to  the  Pabiiiian  law  thej  wot 
elaeled  by  the  oMtatiaa,  Ika  dMaea  «r  wfcU  ^ 
representfHl  in  their  nmnWr,  ruid  that  tlje  c:t>^  u 
ilionrsius  himself  mentioos  in  amnher  pUee  (r. 
MX      nechhig  to  do  wiA  the  eladina  except  «• 
sanction  h.    The  ♦'Iwtion  in  the  conitia  of  tte 
centimes  howerer  does  not  tmoTe  the  diffieaki(% 
whenc«  Oiittling  (p.  289)  ia  iaiHiwiit  to  thiifc  ttal 
the  tribunes  bdKve  the  eTpinti-.n  of  ihfh  eftee 
aam^ftled  their  •ncceesura,  alter  a  pit>T«:>Bs  eia- 
sdiatiMiwithtiwpMaina.   Tkeaeemy  sTtlie 
sanction  by  th-*  r-.ries  cannot  b.'  d.">tibted.  btit 
appeafi  to  have  e^ued  eren  tome  time  before  t»- 
Pubiaha  kw.   (NiMn;  B.  pi  190.)   After  d» 
time  it  it  nerrr  heard  c»f  ajjnfn,  and  the  election  '4 
the  tri  bones  was  left  entirely  to  the  conitai  tribetx 
which  wsie  can'velced  and  held  fat  Ait  porpnse  ly 
t^r^■  old  tribnee  preTinti.<«!v  t->  t'le  exfKration  «f  their 
crfbce.  (lir.n.       &c;  Dionya.  ix.  43»  4^.)  Cioe 
of  the  old  tribanes  was  apfiriatod  by  let  to  praMe 
at  the  election.  (Lit.  iii  (Tt ;  Apyiian,  ''^^  f^-'^^  ^^r. 
i.  14.)   As  the  meeting  eooid  not  be  prokmse^  dtrf 
soniet,  and  the  botineas  ww  to  be  ecmpteted  in 
onf  d.-iy.  it  aomotimes  happened  tb.nt  it  n  .^^.>brj>  ' 
to  hnak  up  before  the  election  was  cocipiet«d.aDd 
that  those  who  wercdeetod  fiDed  wp  lim  leiitiaMW 
miniber  of  the  colli  jre  hy  cf>.  ptati*.  (Li».  L  e.)  But 
in  order  to  (wevent  this  irreguhtrit^  the  tribcsc 
L.  Trebonios  in  448  b.  c.  got  an  ofdoMnee  paacd, 
according  to  whith  the  cdlrge  of  the  tr»b«ny< 
should  nerer  be  completed  by  cooptatio,  but  xitt 
elccticoa  ahoidd  ha  continued  on  the  secood  day, 
if  thi-y  were  rnt  mmpiC'ted  on  the  first,  till  tb« 
nunibcr  ten  wag  made  up.  (Lir.  iiL  64,  65,  t.  lOj 
comp.  Niebuhr,  iL  p.  S83L)    The  place  when?  the 
(•let  tinn  nf  the  tribiinrs  was  bold  was  ori^-ri'vlT 
.md  Lawfully  the  Fomm,  afterwards  also  tJw 
Cinijius  Martra^  and  n—niima  tito  ana  ef  ih* 
Capit4)l. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  ^rnduaJ  growth  ei 
the  tribanithoi  power.   Atthouch  its  original  ^ 

raeter  ■was  merely  anxilinm  or  ^ott^fta.  xzx.nil  po- 
LricioQ  uiagistratea,  the  piebeians  appoir  mHy  ts 
have  regarded  their  triboMa  alao  aa  atodtalMi  ir 

arbitrators  in  matters  amouc  themselrei.  This 
statement  of  Lydus  ( -/^  .\fti^r-fi-  L  44;  DiooTi. 
vii.  o!t)  has  been  pointed  out  by  Waliltr{fltoi>.  ^- 
/ii'iDi.  /^cr-'iA*,  p.  8.5).  The  whole  |y>wer  pr'.'weiu'd 
by  the  college  of  tribunes  w.ia  de*igiiated  l>y  the 
name  tri6mtieta  potttta*^  and  extended  at  im>  tiira! 
further  than  on**  mile  Ih  yond  the  trate<  of  tho  c"'^; 
at  a  pro.nter  di.^uuKe  than  this  th'\v  cane  unc  -r 
the  ini(>crium  of  the  inajristraK'ik,  like  i^rcry  "f 
citizen.  (Liv.  ji=  ^O;  Pionys.  viii.  !!7.)  .\i  tiKV 
were  the  public  gu.u-diaas,  it  wa*  oeocssaiy  that 
every  one  should  hare  access  to  themaadatvy 
time  ;  h'^nre  the  doors  of  their  houses  ww  ep<* 
day  and  nigbt  tor  all  who  were  in  need  of  hdp  snd 
protection,  whidi  they  were  empowered  to  afc^ 
apainrt  any  one,  eren  a^^inst  the  hi^heat  iiuig»»- 
tnitt'8.    For  the  same  reason  a  tribune  was  not 

ailovad  to  bo  sbMol  fi«m  the  city  ftrft  whali^ 
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except  doling  \hr  pi  riac  Latliiao,  when  the  whole 
people  was  a»£enibled  on  the  Alban  Mount.  (Ma- 
cnb.  Sot  i.  3.) 

In  the  yenr  456  b.  c.  the  tribunes,  in  cippotition 
to  Hb/o  coosuU,  awuraed  the  right  to  convoke  the 
•ontOi  in  order  to  laj  before  it  a  rogatioo  and  dia- 
ctiM  the  tame  (Dionys.  x.  31,  32)  ;  for  until  that 
time  the  ooiuuls  alone  had  had  the  right  of  laying 
plebiacita  hefnrc  the  senate  for  approbation.  Some 
jem  after,  4&2  a.  e*  the  tribane  demaiided  «f  the 
coMiile  to  raqnert  tM  lenato  to  moke  u  Mnatas- 
consiihum  for  the  appointini  nt  rrp<>rsons  to  frame 
a  new  Initiation  ;  and  during  the  discunions  nn 
thia  rabject  tbe  tribnnet  thetudviM  irare  present 
in  the  aetiate.    (Dioriya,  x.  .^0,  52.)    The  written 
K^gislatioQ  which  the  tributies  then  wished  can 
only  hare  reUted  to  their  own  order  ;  but  as  such 
a  legislation  woi;ld  only  have  widened  the  br-  a;  h 
between  the  two  orders,  they  afterwards  gave  way 
to  the  reraonttrancei  of  tbe  patricians,  and  the  new 
le^jiiihition  wag  to  embrace  bntb  irdpra.    (Liv.  iii. 
31  ;  Zonar.  vii.  IH.)    From  the  second  decemvi- 
rate  the  tribuneship  was  sotpended,  but  was  re- 
■torod  after  the  legislation  WM  completed,  and  now 
WMumed  a  difllerent  character  from  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  tribes.  [THiDfs  (Roman.)] 
The  tribune*  now  had  the  light  to  be  preaent  at 
the  delibeMtloiM  of  the  aenate  (Lit.  m.  99,  h.  1); 
hilt  they  did  not  sit  among  the  senators  thcmselrcs, 
but  upon  benches  before  tbe  opened  doon  of  the 
wmato-lKNiae^  (Vol.  Max.  il  3. 1 7 ;  F.  ReAnmn, 
D«r  Rom.Senaf,  p.  }09,  &.c.)    The  i:.violability 
of  the  tribunes,  which  bad  before  only  rested  upon 
a  contnict  between  the  two  estates,  was  now  sane- 
tinned  and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  M.  Horatius. 
{I AY.  iii.  55.)    As  the  tribes  now  also  includtxl 
tbe  potrkiaaB  and  their  clientf^  the  tribunes  mii^'ht 
nntiurally  be  asked  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  any 
citizen,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian.    Hence  the 
patrician  ex-decemvir,  Appins  Claudius,  implored 
tbe  protection  of  the  tribunea,    (Liv.  iii.  56  ; 
tamp,  also  viil  83,  34  ;  Klebnbr,  il  p.  374.) 
About  this  time  the  trifmnes  also  acquired  the 
right  to  take  tbe  auspices  in  the  assembliea  of  the 
tribesk   (Zenaittfl,  vn.  19.)   They  also  aaaomed 
again  the  right  which  they  had  exercised  before 
the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  to  bring  patricians 
wbo  bad  violated  the  rights  of  the  plebeians  before 
the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  &n  is  clear  from  several 
instances.    (Liv.  iii.  56,  kc^  iv.  44,  t.  1),  &c.) 
Respecting  the  authority  which  a  plebiscitirai  pro- 
poeed  to  the  tribes  by  a  tribune  received  through 
the  lex  Valeria,  see  Plsbiacitum.    While  the 
college  thus  gained  outwardly  new  strength  every 
day,  a  change  took  place  in  its  internal  organisa- 
tion, wbieh  to  aome  extent  paralyzed  its  powers. 
Before  the  year  3.94  h.  c.  every  thin;^  had  been 
decided  in  the  college  by  a  majority  (Liv.  U.  43, 
44  ;  Dionys.  ix.  1,  2,  41,  x.  81)  ;  Mt  abent  this 
time,  we  do  not  know  how,  a  change  was  intro- 
duced, which  made  the  opposition  (intereemo)  of 
one  tribune  anffldent  to  render  •  resohition  of  his 
cnlleapnes  void.    (Zonar.  vii.  15.)    This  new  re- 
gulation does  not  appear  in  operation  till  394 
and  393  B.  c.  (Liv,  v.  25,  29)  ;  the  old  one  was 
still  applied  in  a  a  421  and  415.    (Liv.  iv.  42, 
4U  ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  438.)    From  their  right 
of  appeanng  in  the  aenate,  and  of  taking  part  in 
its  discussions,  and  from  their  being  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  people,  they  gradually 
obtained  Ae  rigbt  of  JnteneaioB  ogainat  any 


action  which  a  magistrate  might  undertake  darinj* 
the  time  of  his  oflioe,  and  thia  even  without  giving 
any  reason  for  it  (Appfaut,  d*  BtB,  Ore.  i 
Thus  we  find  a  tribune  preventing  a  consul  con- 
voking tbe  senate  (Polyb.  vi.  IG),  preventing  the 
proposal  of  new  laws  or  elections  in  the  comitia 
(Liv,  vL  85,  vii.  17,  x.  9,  xxvii.  6);  and  they 
interceded  against  the  official  functions  of  the 
censors  (Dion  Caas.  xxxvii.  9  ;  Liv.  xliii.  16)  ; 
ffiid  even  ajpunat  a  cammand  iaaoed  by  tbe  piaetor. 
(Lir.  zsnnn.  90;  Oell.  Tii.  19.)  In  tbe  aame 
manner  a  tribunr-  iiii:,'ht  place  his  veto  upon  an 
ordinance  of  the  senate  (Polyb.  vi.  16  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xll  2)  ;  and  thna  eiAer  compel  tbe  aenateto  anb- 
niit  the  subject  in  question  to  a  freah  consideration, 
or  to  raise  the  session.  (Caes.  de  Ddl.  Civ.  i  2  ; 
Appbu,  4»  BtO.  do,  i  29.)  In  order  to  ptopoao 
n  nu  asnrc  to  the  senate  they  might  themselves  con- 
vuke  a  meeting  (Oellius,  xiv.  7)t  or  when  it  had 
been  convoked  by  a  consul  they  might  make  tbeir 
T>n>]  )M-nl  f  T(=n  in  opposition  to  the  coTiMil,  a  rif»ht 
w  li.ijli  nu  other  magistrates  tuid  iu  the  presence  of 
the  consula.  Tbe  somte,  on  tbe  other  hand,  bad 
itself  in  certain  caaei^  reooone  to  the  tribonet. 
Thus,  in  481  B.  c  it  requested  tbe  tribunes  to 
compel  the  consuls  to  ap[)oint  a  dictator,  hi  com- 
idiance  with  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  tbe  tri- 
mmea  eonpeDed  the  conania,  by  tbreatenfaif  them 
with  imprisonment,  to  appoint  A.  Postumiu-i 
Tubcrtua  dictator.  (Liv.  iv.  26.)  ¥twk  this  time 
forward  we  meet  with  aevonl  inataneea  in  which 
the  tribunes  compelled  the  consuls  to  comply  with 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  si  turn  egsent  in  attetorituU 
$enatu$^  and  to  execute  its  commands.  (Liv.  T.  9, 
xxviii.  45.)  In  tb:  "r  rflntion  to  the  senate  a 
change  W.13  introduced  by  ihc  I'UiuieUum  Atinium^ 
which  ordained  that  a  tribune,  by  virtue  of  bia 
office,  should  be  a  senator.  (Oellius,  xiv.  8  ;  Zonar. 
viL  15.)  When  this  plebiscitum  was  made  is  un- 
certain ;  but  we  know  that  in  1 70  B.  c.  it  was  not 
yet  in  tnentian.  (Lir.  zlr,  15.)  It  Hobably 
originated  witii  C.  Atinbn,  who  waa  trurane  in 
u.  c.  132.  (Liv.  Epit.  59  ;  Plin.  //..V.  vii.  45.) 
But  OS  the  quaes torsbip,  at  least  iu  later  times, 
was  tbe  offiee  wbicb  peiaona  beld  pcerimtBly  to 
the  tribuneship,  and  as  the  quaestorship  itself  con- 
ferred upon  a  person  the  right  of  being  present  and 
expressing  his  opinion  in  tbe  senate^  the  laar  of 
Atinius  was  in  most  cases  superfluous. 

In  their  relation  to  other  mngistmtcs  wc  may 
observe,  that  the  tight  of  intercessio  was  not  con- 
fined to  stopping  a  magistrate  in  his  proceedings, 
but  they  might  even  coiumajid  their  viatores 
[Viator]  to  seize  a  consul  or  a  censor,  to  im- 
prison him,  or  to  throw. bim  from  the  Tarpeiaii 
rock.  (Liv.  ii.  56,  iv.  26,  v.  9,  ix.  84,  Epit.  4i;, 
55,  .i  f  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  9,  in  I'atiii.  U  ;  I)i.>:i 
Cata.  xxxvii.  50.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Labeo  and 
Varro  (ap.  OA  ztii.  19)  that  tbe  tnbnnea,  when 
they  brought  nn  acctisatioii  apainst  an\'  one  befiHe 
the  people,  had  the  right  of  prtkemiOy  but  not 
the  right  oif  rooo/ta,  that  is,  they  might  command  a 
person  to  be  dragged  by  their  viatores  l)f fore  thj 
comitia,  but  could  not  summon  him.  An  attempt  to 
account  for  tbia  singularity  is  made  1^  OMHaa 
(/.  c).  They  might,  as  in  earlier  times,  propose  a 
fine  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  acctis^  before 
the  comitia,  but  in  some  caaaa  tb^  dropped  thia 
proposal  and  treated  the  case  as  a  capital  one. 
(Liv.  TiiL  33,  xxv.  4,  xxvi.  3.)  The  college  of 
tribuMi  had  alao  the  power  of  toakiiig  tdieiay  aa 
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OdL  i«.  U  :  Ut.  ssmH.  &n  la  aw  fa  iHiidi 

on<"  m^rnVr  of  tin-  rollf^^c  op[K>*«-d  a  rrsoljlioii  i.f 
hit  eoUoguet  nothing  oouid  be  duoe,  and  the 

mno»ed  by  ibo  example  of  C.  Tit- rins  fimctlms, 
in  whkh  ajpracnknt  waa  given  for  jtropotiog  to 

his  vi-t.i  «yir)uld  be  deprired  of  hit  office,  (Appuut, 
dU  ML  Viv,  I  12  ;  Pint.  TA,  GreaA.  1 1,  I'i,  IS  ; 
Ck,AUf.m.  10$  DioBGHiLsxzTi.  13.) 

Frotii  til'  tiitio  of  ilir  ir.rtrmi.in  l.iw  ifif  power 
of  the  tribune*  bad  bee*:  giaduoUj  ruing  to  such  a 
lieighl  that  Aara  VM  so  vthflr  fa  tlw  ital*  toeqod 
it,  Vi 'K  ill*  (ii.  C)  rv.-n  *f>--aki  of  ihr  im- 

prnum  of  tribunes,  i  he^  had  acquired  the  right 
of  prapomnf  to  the  coBnitia  trifaita  «r  th*  aaaaiB 
nil  iMjfi  -»  Oil  n<  arly  all  the  imfh.rtint  .iffaira  of  the 
atote^  and  it  would  be  endless  to  enuMiatc  the 
caaca  fa  whidi  tbairpowar  manHaaled.  Their 
pri>pokA'>  vk  i  n  iiii!*N?d  usually  nindf  .-x  .nu  lDriUit)' 
•enattu,  or  had  been  communicated  to  and  ap> 
fnwtd  hf  it  (Ut.  zlii.  31);  ImtcMeafawliidi  the 
people  it«<>lf  had  a  direct  irt.Tr such  as  a  gene- 
ral li-gal  rrgiiUtinn  (Lir.  xii.  t>3>,  zxxiv.  l\  the 
fnuitinf  of  the  ftwichtse  (Lit.  zxzriii  the 
alteratian  (if  the  :illrihutes  of  a  trinjislmto  (T/iv. 
XziL  2\  <!tkc),  antA  others,  might  be  brought  before 
Aa  paople,  without  tlteir  IwHi^  pnrtoulf  Wn 
fnmmnnicated  t«  ihr  ^rnr»t.\  tli..u:,'h  there  are  aU'' 
instances  fd  the  contrmrf.  \^Lir.  xxxt,  7,  xxvii. 
5.)  Subieeta  belooinnf  to  dw  idminiattation 
cnuld  not  ue  br^upiht  li.  f. >r  the  triV.o»  whhout  the 
tribunes  having  previously  received  through  the 
osnmla  tli«  aiMlMilM  ti  the  Mnatau  Thia  kow- 
evi-r  w  ;ia  done  v.tv  frt»'inf»ntly,  anil  ht>ncc  tve  hare 
tuetitinii  uf  a  number  of  ptcbiscita  on  matters  of 
administration.  (See  a  lilt  of  tliMB  fa  Walter, 
p.  1.3*2,  n.  U.)  It  sometimes  even  nrrurs  that  tho 
tri  bunt's  brought  the  question  concerning  the  coq. 
elusion  of  a  pcaea  heSoK  the  tribea,  and  then  com- 
pelled the  »rn.i?f  tn  ralify  the  resolutt  un  « i- 
preasii^  the  wish  of  the  whole  people.  (  hiv.  xxx. 
4S,  zzxiii.  3S.)  8ulla,  in  his  reform  of  the  con- 
stitution on  ihc  farly  ariatocnitie  principles,  left  to 
the  tribune*  only  the  jus  auxiiiandi,  but  de- 
prived tbeoi  of  the  right  of  nudtfag  legUalm  or 
other  prtpfts.iU,  ritlu  r  to  the  senate  or  the  comi 
tia,  without  having  previously  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion «r  the  aenate.  [TaiBua  (Roiuuf).)  But 
this  arransiTnmt  did  not  List,  for  Primpcr  rettnred 
to  them  their  former  rights.  (Zachahae,  L.  Chrm. 
Sul/Oy  all  Ordner  dt»  J&m.  jplrml&ttmt  0.  pi.  12, 
dtc.  and  p.  99,  &.c.) 

During  the  Uiicr  pi-rloj  of  the  republic,  when 
the  office  of  quaestor  was  in  moat  cases  held  im- 
nu'diiitcly  iK'forc  that  of  trihtinr,  the  tril'Utn-s  \v<to 
gciicnilly  fleeted  from  aiuoag  the  sctuturs,  and 
this  <  iiuiiuied  to  be  the  same  nnder  the  enipiro. 
(Ap]itan.  i/'-  /iff//.  Or.  I  lOn.)  Sonietiinoti,  Imw- 
aver,  cquites  also  obtained  tht;  ofhco,  and  thenhy 
beeuw  morobww  of  the  senate  (Suet  Aug.  10,  40), 
whorp  thry  werr  coiisId«red  of  f<jiial  rank  with 
the  quiu«tun.  (Veil.  I'al.  ii.  111.)  Trihnnes  of 
the  people  eoatfaued  to  exist  down  to  the  fifth 
century  of  our  aera,  thou^di  their  powrrs  hiH-ame 
luiturally  much  luuilt-d,  i-Bpetially  in  the  reign  of  i 
Nonu  (Tacit  Annal.  iii.  28.)  They  eontfaued 
fcowever  to  have  the  right  of  intercession  airainst  j 
dacnwaof  the  aeoate,and  on  behalf  of  injured  in- 
diridoab.   (Tacit  AmaL  xti,  26,  UkL  ii.  91, 


f  the  nifriri—i  evaded  the 
fathoomtiliite:  tb»«M 
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IT.  ^  ;  Plia.  EfitL  L  2^  ix.  IZ;  coop.  BcdcK, 

4.  Tribi'VI  MiLiTrv  crw  ros>i  L ar;  T^rra- 
STATB.    When  u  445  a.  c  the  tntNtne  C  < 
leins  brooflit  forwud  tW  i 

ship  should  n  tt  Ik*  confm.«d  to  either  frd-r  'L'  .  .t, 
1  ;  iiionjrx.  xi.  52),  the 
tempt  by  a  ohm 
which  h.id  hitherto  l>eon  tinited  tn  the  caCHBiih:> 

were  now  divided  between  two  new 

tho  c>ni«rins.    C'>iiw-<iUf.'ijtIy,  in  444  B.  c.  three  e^i- 
litary  tnbuncs,  with  consular  power,  were  uf/paa.'ii^ 
and  to  thb  office  the  plebofaH  vcr  to  W  etqeaSy 
Hipihlc  with  the  patric!ati».    (Lit.  ir.  7  ;  Dioayi. 
xL  60,  &C.)    For  the  jean  &Il»vu^  howewx, 
the  people  wem  to  beat  Ufasrtr,  «■      prnpunl  ti 
the  senate,  to  dix'iJo  whrth:  r  ri>i;-ti!i  v.  ert  to 
elected  according  to  the  oid  custom,  or 
tribanca.   HeneelBttib,  W  msay 
eonsTils  and  sometimca  coniuLii  trib>:r;i*-2  wtrt  ap- 
pointed, and  the  numli^r  of  the  iatLer  varied  frua 
throo  to  ftav,  vt9  fa  40fi  a.  c  it  ««■  farwosii  m 
six,  and  as  the  censors  were  r>-i:anied  as  their  eoi- 
leagues,  we  have  sometimes  ineutian  of  eight  Bt> 
bunea.    (Lir.  vt.  €1,     1  ;  Dioder.  zr.  jf;  La 
vi.  27  ;  Dio.l.>r.  xv.  51  ;  Lir.  vi  .^0.)  At 
bowerer,  in  367  a.  c  the  office  of  xsttm 
waa  aboMihed  by  the  Ltdaiaa  faw,  and  Aei 
sliip  uas  rr«ton^d.    The  consuhtr  trihoaes  were 
t-4ected  in  the  cotnitia  of  the  centuries,  and  ot- 
doubtodly  witb  Im  oaloBa  am^  than  the  em- 
suls.    Concerning  the  irregularity  -f  tV.rir  ntanbei, 
see  Niebuhr,  il  p.  325,         p.         l^c ;  aa^ 
Oottling,  p.  ISf^  &c  ;  Becker,  BmA,  MBm 
Altrrih.  toL  iL  pt.  ii.  pi  136,  &.C. 

5.  Tribit.xi  MuuiTAfcMb  [ExaaoTci, 
503,  504.] 

6.  Tkihi  \L  s  VoLrPTATr\f.  was  an  eScer  who 
does  not  occur  tiU  after  the  time  of  Ihocktiu, 
and  vbo  bad  the  superintendence  of  all 

ninti*»'ment5,  csjiocially  of  thoasriod 
(CiiMtador.  Varxar.  \  \\,  10.)  [L.^] 
TRIBUS  (^Caok,  (jwA^X.   1.  GauK.  la  tt« 

oarlirst  times  of  Grfek  historr  Tnent!-<i!  L«  c -tJs  d 
p  i  pie  hoing  divided  intotnbes  and  chut^k.  il  i»Bh-r 


speaks  of  socb  diviiioM  fa  fanai  vhieb  sees  tc  tsu- 
ply  that  thry  were  elrmmts  that  ertrrrJ  intrv  the 
compcttitiOQ  of  every  comiaucity.    Nest-T  aJ  isw 
Agamemnon  to  ananse  bis  army  MirA  |>rx^  Ksri 
(pfnifTpaty  so  that  each  may  be  enrr«rrat";>i  by  tk« 
presence  of  its  neighbatin.    (IL  u.  362.)   A  per- 
son not  faclnded  fa  aaj  dan  (o^ptrrwp),  -n*  »- 
gardcd  as  a  vagrant  or  otitlaw.   (//.  ix.  cy^^  Thttt 
divi&iuiu  were  miher  natural  lhaa  pdittcai,  if- 
pending  on  fiunily  connmion,  and  arising  out  U 
those  tiiii'^s,  w  hen  each  hi-ad  of  a  family  exotwd 
a  patri.\rchal  sway  ovf^r  iiA  n^  niKcr^.    T.'je  bond 
w-;i3  cemented  hy  rfliiiifius  ciiinmunisn,  ^acnfift* 
and  festivals,  which  all  the  fimily  »r  claiisit« 
attended,  and  at  whith  the  chit-1  asu^iUy  j;<*«ided. 
The  a;;-.:n^gate  of  such  commumties  fanned  a  p«- 
litiejil  society,  (.\ristat.  f  '.  i  1.  §  7.)  In  tbe 
succeeding  the  heruic  tn  ^-d  :md  lLuh  continued  It 
exial^  tfamfh  fa  the  prngrett  of  drfluatin  tlirr 
hoeitme  Tnorr-  <-Tt.>ndedi,  and  a^sTjned  a  teiolanai 
ur  pulitical,  rather  than  a  fraternal  rhaimctfr.  Ibe 
tnl>cs  were  not  fa  goMnI  dlatfartini  brtvrfo 
nolilcs  and  commons,  nnless  the  people  weie  af 
ditfereut  races,  or  unless  there  had  betsn  as  tUMt 

iiolblMdod«iil^tki 
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original  inliaTtitanta.    It  is  tnip,  tTi.it  in  iho  com- 
mon coun.*'  of  iliinps,  nciUeji,  or  {irivilcgtd  cL-u*e», 
*f«raiii(  up  in  varii>u9  cf»mitrica,  by  mison  either  of 
Wealth,  or  of  personal  merit,  or  of  descent  from  the 
ancient  kinjifa  ;  and  that  in  some  cases  all  the  land 
w:i.<t  possessed  by  them,  a»  by  the  Oamori  of  Syra- 
ctue  (Ucnid.  wii,        ;  aometiiiiM.  their  praoertj 
was  imliemble*  m  under  ow  faidd  b«r  (Arbt. 
I'ul.  ii.  4.  §  4)  ;  and  the  Bncchiada«  are  an  in- 
stance of  a  noble  £uniljr,  who  intenxHuried  only 
mMumg  dMttidvMk  (Hend.  t.  92.)  Still,  lioir- 
ever,  as  a  general  rule,  there  was  no  decided  sepa- 
mtioo  of  tribe,  much  less  of  caste,  between  nobles 
■nd  commons  of  the  same  race.    Nor  was  there 
any  Htteh  distinction  of  a  sacerdotal  order.  '!'fi( 
privsdy  function  was  in  early  times  united  to  liiai 
of  the  king  (Arist.  PoL  iii  9.  §  7) ;  afkrwards 
the  priesthood  of  particular  deities  became  here- 
ditary in  certain  fiunilies,  owing  either  to  a  sup- 
poeed  transmission  of  prophetic  poner,      ia  the 
CB«e  «if  the  £iiinolpidae,  Brancbidae,  lamidae ;  or 
to  aeddenlal  drannttaneea,'^  in  the  cue  or  Tdinei 
of  Gela  (HePid.  vii.  153)  ;  but  the  priests  were 
not  separated,  u  an  order,  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.   ( WaeKsmntb,  HtB.  AU,  voL  i  pt  L  pp. 
7^149,  Ist.  r  l  ;  SthSmann,  AiU.jur.  yul.  (!r.  p. 
79.)   The  most  important  distinctions  uf  a  class- 
like  natore,  between  people  living  under  the  tame 
government,  arose  in  those  countries  that  were  con- 
quered by  the  rai^tor^  hordes  of  Tliessidiaus, 
Dueotiansi^  and  DorMiMt  m  the  centary  i^iibsequent 
to  the  heroic  age.    The  revolutions  which  they 
effected,  though  varying  in  different  places  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  had  in  many  respects  a  uni- 
fatm  character.   The  conquering  bodj  took  pos- 
Wttion  of  the  eeuntr^,  and  beeiine  {tt  lordi ;  the 
originaU  iiihahitants,  reduced   to  subjection,  and 
•oroettmes  to  complete  vassalage  or  »crvitude,  rc- 
mabcd  a  distinct  people  or  tribe  fivoi  tlie  ttutfunan. 
The  former  built  citi' s,  usually  at  the  ftx)t  of  some 
citadel  that  had  belonged  lo  the  ancient  priucca, 
where  they  resided,  retaining  their  millLiiry  dis- 
cipline and  martial  habits  ;  while  a  niml  [h  [  i  l  mion, 
consisting  principally  of  the  former  nalivcA,  l>ut 
p.irtly  also  of  the  less  warlike  ef  the  invaders,  and 
portly  of  fresh  emigrants  invited  or  permitted  by 
them  to  settle,  dwelt  in  the  surrounding  villages, 
and  received  the  name  of  Ilcpiouroi.  The  condition 
ef  the  I^wedaeaMNiiaa  wt^^oMwt  ii  tggkm  of  under 
PiaiOKi.   A  timilar  dss*  aroM  in  moit  of  the 
cinintries  so  colunized,  as  in  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis, 
Crete,  &C.   (Herod.  viiL  73 ;  Tbucyd.  ii.  2&  ; 
Xeaoph.  HA  iiL  2.$  23,  30  \  PaoMn.  iiL  8.  (  3, 
Tiii.  27.  §  1  ;  Ari«t.  /W.  ii.  (7.  §  1,  v.  1.  %  8.)  But 
their  condition  varied  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  ioTidere  cffiwled  mm  •eltlemcnt,  and 
other  circumstances  and  events  prior  or  8u'>sprjrfT\t 
to  that  time.    In  many  places  the  ucvv  comer  vka« 
received  under  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  equitable 
terms,  so  that  a  anion  of  citizenship  would  take 
place  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  case  in  Elis,  Messcnia,  Phlius,  Troe 
■en.  (Faomi.  ii  13.  §  1,  v.  4. 1 1  :  Thiriwall, 
Hut  if  €hm^  vol.  i.  p.  342.)  So  the  Cretane, 
who  invaded  Miletus,  niin^'led  with  the  ancient 
Cariani^  and  the  lonians  with  the  Cretan*  and 
Cwisna  of  Coleplien.   (Panna.  viL  S.  1 5«  viL  S. 
S  I.)  In  Megara,  the  rtiliiiif  cla^s,  after  a  lapse  of 
MNoe  time,  amalgamated  with  the  lower.  (Thirl- 
waD,  fd.  L  IV  430.)    In  other  places  the  Tcpfoiitoi 
d^gHMlcd*  Thit%  ia  Sic;yfln  thej  wen 
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coni|>en«  (l  to  wear  nheep-skins,  and  calli  d  K-ara*- 
voHix^ii^js  (Aihcnaeus  vi.  271)  ;  in  Kpidaiinis 
thry  were  st\icd  Koriwo8«j,  dttt/tf/uoifJ^  a  name 
which  denoted  their  ngriciilturul  ucoipation,  liiit 
was  meant  as  a  mark  of  coiitorapt  (M  tiller.  Dor. 
iii.  4.  §  2.)  But  in  general  iho}'  foniied  a  sort 
of  middle  order  between  the  ruling  people  and  the 
Mff  er  dave.  Thai,  in  Ar;^  there  was  a  class  of 
IKTsnns  c.'dled  Gymnemi  or  O'ywnetes,  corresponding 
to  the  Uttlott.  (OrnNBeu.]  Su  in  ThcfwUj, 
ia  the  dirtricte  not  immediately  oecupied  hy  the 
Thessnlian  Invaders',  tlu-re  d^wlt  a  pupnlation  of 
ancient  Aetiliiins,  who  were  not  serfs,  Uke  the  Pe- 
nestae  [  I'knkstab],  bnt  onlj  tributary  subjectn, 
who  retained  tluir  personal  liberty,  thon^h  not  nd- 
luitted  to  the  rajik  uf  citisons.  (ThirlwiUI,  vol.  i. 
p.  448 1  Schbmann,  /d.  p.  401 .)  So  also  in  Crete, 
th«ce  were  the  I]|orian  ftoemen,  the  Ttplouni,  or  old 
inhabitants,  similar  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  tho 
slaves.  [C0.SMI.]  We  may  observe  that  the  term 
ntfioum  ia  aometimes  used  in  father  a  different 
■enie  ;  M  when  Xenophon  givee  that  name  to  the 
Thespians,  who  were  not  yuhjects  of  the  Thel.ans, 
as  the  Acboeans  were  of  the  bpartans,  {HdL  t. 
4.  §  46.)  Ia  Mme  of  Ae  auwitmie  atetei  the  eoB- 
ditiun  of  the  subject  classes  was  »omcwhat  different ; 
they  were  suffered  to  reside  more  in  the  town  ;  as 
in  Corinth,  when  thej  wen  artisatii,  at  Tnrcntum, 
wliere  tliey  were  fisheruien.  ( Wochsmuth,  Tel.  i* 
pL  i.  p.  162  ;  Schoiiiann, pp.  80,  107.) 

The  roling  people,  thua  icmaining  distinct  from 
the  rest,  were  themselves  divided  into  tribes  and 
other  sections.  Of  the  Dorian  race  there  were 
originally  three  tribes,  traces  of  which  are  found  in 
all  the  countries  whieh  they  colonized.  Uenoe  they 
are  cnlled  hy  Homer  A«p(^i  t^x^^*'-  (OS. 
xix.  177,)  TV  -  tribes  were  the  'T^kt~r,  TTo^- 
^v^oi,  and  Aufiwirta  or  /^vt^arts.  The  first  de- 
rived thdr  name  from  HylltH,  eon  of  Henolesi,  the 
two  l;ut  from  Pnmphylus  and  Ih  ii  n^,  who  are  siiid 
to  tiave  ^llen  in  the  last  expeduioii  when  the 
Dorians  took  poHcinon  of  the  Peleponnesna.  The 
Hyllean  tribe  was  perhaps  the  one  of  hij;hest  dig- 
nity ;  but  at  Spar  la  there  does  not  u>pcar  tu  have 
been  much  distinction,  for  all  the  moaen  there 
were  by  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus  on  a  footing 
of  equality.  To  these  three  tribes  others  were 
added  in  different  places,  either  when  the  Dorians 
wen  joined  by  other  foreign  allici,  or  when  lomo 
of  the  old  ttihabitantt  were  admitted  to  the  nnk  of 
citizenship  or  equal  privileges.  Thus  the  Cadmeaii 
Aegeids  are  said  by  Ucrodotos  to  have  been  a 
great  tribe  at  Sparta,  denended  be  nji)  front 
A'  L -u.*,  grandson  of  Thems  (Herod,  iv.  14.9}, 
thutigh  others  have  thought  they  were  incorporated 
with  the  three  Doric  tribes,  (f  hirlwail,  vul.  i.  pp. 
2.57,  2fiR,  314.)  At  Ar^'  s  Afu;inn,Rnd  Epidaurus 
there  wa«  an  llyrnethum  tribe  bestdca  the  threo 
Doric  (MUller,  Aegin.  p.  140.)  In  Sicyon  Cleis- 
tbenes  having  changed  the  names  of  the  Dorio 
tribes,  to  degrade  and  insult  their  members,  and 
giw-n  to  a  fourth  tribe,  to  which  he  himself  be- 
Moged,  the  name  of  Azchelai,  sizlj  yean  aiia  hie 
death  the  Doric  name*  wm  fcstoreo,  and  a  ibnrth 
tribe  added,  called  A<7iaA*«r,  from  AegiaKus,  son 
of  the  Aigive  hero  Admtus.  (Ucrod.  v.  6ft.) 
Eight  Iribea  an  aMotieaed  ia  Cormth  (Suidu,  a.  «^ 
floKTa  i»*rr«),  four  in  Togra.  {Paus.in.  viii.  53. 
§  6.)  In  Elis  there  were  twelve  tribes,  that  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  eight  by  a  war  with  tlia  Al^ 
(Paua.  T.  9. 1 6),  frtwn  which  they 
4  a 
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to  havelwcAgeocniphicd  ditiiMoa  (Wadumtk* 

Tul.  iL  pt  >.  p.  17  >  SumctinK^  we  find  mfntiaa 
of  only  tmeoi  the  I»oric  trilir*,  ns  of  the  HjDeMM 
in  CrdaniB  (HMiych.  *.  r.  'TA\«m)«  the  I^rmanai 
in  llalicamauuA  ;  which  pmln)>ly  amte  from  co- 
l(*nica  hariiig  hi'^ri  faundt-d  by  th«  n.eiiiber!<  of  one 
Uihr  only.    (Wochmnlh,  vnl.  ii.  pu  i.  p.  1.'  i 

Of  all  the  Dorian  fM>oplc  the  S;inrta&«  kept 
themitrlvct  the  lonk'i  at  iiiinn ved  with  fon-i^  blood. 
So  jrakpttt  Wi  re  titt  y  lo  nuiintniti  their  exciusire 
prtTilrv'«-^  that  they  had  only  admitted  two  nten 
m\M  thiir  b>Mly  befire  the  time  of  Hmidotus. 
(HMOd<  is.  3^.  S*^-)  Afterward*  (heir  numben 
w«re  ocTAAionally  rcertiited  by  th<i  admisuoa  of 
Lacu&iauji,  HelotA,  and  foreigners  ;  but  this  wm 
•pnrtnf^ly,  until  the  time  of  A^ia  and 
vbo  crcmt«d  laiK*  uumbers  of  ciiixeiu. 
Bat  w«  ouuMt  <artb»r  ponaa  tbb  rabject.  (Schd- 
mnnn,  /J.  p.  114.) 

The  kul>d>vi»iuii  of  tribe*  iato  ^WTplot  or  v^rptu, 
y^yrt%  t^ittwi,  \r.  appears  to  har«  preraHed  in 
Tarioo*  places.  ( Wachtmnth,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  18.) 
A  Sfparta  each  trilte  cunuined  ten  iim^  a  word, 
like  K^piau  denotinir  a  local  dhriaku  or  dittrict ; 
wich  a'<  coutiinrd  ten  rptcucdttt^  communities  con- 
taining thirty  £ainiii<«.  But  rttj  little  Wpeara  to 
be  known  m  tbeae  diriaiona,  Imw  kt  tnejr  were 
l4>cai,  or  how  far  if'nealogicaL  After  the  time  of 
ClMWMaea  tba  oM  ajatera  of  tril)c«  wna  ebanged  ; 
new  ones  were  ova  ted  eoiim{M>nd  iu^'  tu  the  different 
quartera  of  the  town,  and  sot-m  to  have  Wen  fire 
in  number.  (Scbdmaiui,  Jmt.  Jmr,  Dw  115  ; 
MlUler,  Dor.  tii.  5.) 

The  four  an  tribe*,  Ti'l«x»ntes  or  C  '. -  nles, 
Uo|4et««,   Axitadeoae*,  Aegioorratea,  who  are 

rkcn  of  below  la  icferenee  to  Attica,  werp  bind 
»  in  Cyjicum.  In  Samoa  n  ^uAl)  AtTxptvriv  is 
■lentiatted  b^  lierodotua  (iti.  ^6),  which  wm  pro- 
bably a  Canan  raee  that  mhifled  wiA  the  looiani. 
In  Kphenue  liw.-  ti',!>r«  .iri-  iiii'iitlntn-d.  JiiTf  n-iil 
face*.  Wiitb  reapcct  lo  these  the  reader  ia  rcfctrcd 
to  WachsRinth,  toI.  ii  pL  i.  p.  16. 

Tl.r  lir-t  Af.ii-  trili'  <  tli.it  \vh-  n.i.l  <.f  are  .vili' 
to  bare  cxiated  in  the  reign,  or  s4h>ii  atter  tlie  reiirn, 
of  Ceeropa,  and  were  culed  Ctcn>pif  (KtKpwU), 

J'aralm  (na^>aAia).  lu  the  reigii  of  a  tubaequcut 
kinfr«  Ciaaana^  theee  namea  were  changed  to 

tr^Toui),  aud  IHucrit  (Aiaxpir).  Afterwarda  we 
iind  a  new  let  aT  namea ;  IHas  ( AidrX  AOmait 

CA0ii¥aU),  /'niof-'ni'TH  (UnrTf  i^wi'id'),  nml  ff.-pKtrs- 
HoM  ('H^ffTidi)  ;  evidently  derived  from  tho 
deitiea  who  were  worahipped  in  the  oovn^y. 
(Compare  Pn!!>it,  viii.  1U}».)  Sr.i  n-  of  t!i 
aecoudly  mentioned,  if  not  nil  of  them,  seem  to 
have  been  geographteal  diviciona  ;  and  it  ii  not 
ini].i<il>.'iMr-  that,  if  not  ii)<li'|ioTi'linit  commrnitic*, 
they  were  at  Icaat  connect'  d  by  n  very  wcftk  f>ond 
of  nnion.  Bat  alt  three  tribea  were  nipereeded  by 
four  othem.  whii  h  worf  prolaHy  f  nni1<-<l  ^.^ni 
afttr  the  Ionic  aiHtlement  in  Attica,  and  seem  (as 
before  obsetred)  to  have  been  adopted  by  other 

Ionic  riM'iTiii'?  nut  f>f  f  irr-rro.    ']1ic  iifimi  <  f!r!,-'-'r:frS 

ydtta),  Atitimrfs  {AiytKopth\  arc  wiid  by  llero- 
dotus  (r.  (>())  to  have  Ix-en  derived  fn>rii  tho  sons 
of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthiis.  (Compare  Eunp.  /ow,  I.WG, 
&c. ;  I'.iihit,  I.e.)  \'\ion  thia,  however,  many 
doultts  have  been  thrown  fiy  modem  writTB,  who 
have  luggeated  various  tiieoncs  of  their  owU|  more 
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or  lees  ingenious,  to  whieb  mAaaaa  will  be  &«zid 
in  the  books  cited  below.    Tt  b  iBTpr>s5]Ue  «^±':i 
ear  liauta  to  diMnaa  the  qut^stion  at  any  Icr^.iL 
etymolncy  of  the  three  kat  memm  *  oul(i  ttrz 
to  sQirgest,  that  the  tribes  were  so  called  fnaaihc 
-iccupatiofja  which  their  r<*pt  ctive  ni>  tnbefv  M. 
lowed  ;  the  Hopleteo   bein|»  the  arTn*\i  sm,  ar 
warriurs  ;  the  Argadea,  lobocrera  or  hnefcaadwat ; 
the  Aepi  cores.  If 'At herds  ttt  (tbepberda.  ItiidiS* 
cult,  however,  to  di«c<>ver  in  the  first  namf  457  ndj 
iQeaning,  onleaa  TcAeerret,  and  not  rcAiarr<i.  be 
the  troo  raadinf;  in  whidi  fM»  it  haa  been  la^ 
po»ed  that  this  tribe  might  be  a  nrrdnraf  oedfr, 
from  rcAstf',  oaed  in  ita  rdifrwa*  aeaae ;  «  a 
peaaantry  who  paid  rent  to  d»e  lorda  of  the  vil, 
from  TtXiTr,  in  the  sense  of  to  j<ny.    Asrainst  tie 
fonaer  of  theee  intorpretatioiia  \%  umj  be  eiijettd, 
that  no  tmee  of  a  ]>riest]y  or^er  ia  to  be  feaad  ■ 
Inter  times  of  Attic  hi-t-  ry  ;  and  apun^t  the  Lartrr. 
that  tho  Argadea  and  lite  TeleoBtn  amaid  d^avte 
a  aimilar  rwia  of  pe<vpl^  tinleM  wv  reaert  ta  wtiAa 
interpretation  of  the  "orti  Arjrade-v,  vii.  srtiaa^ 
who  would  hardly  eooatttate  a  diattoct  mbe  in  ss 
early  a  period  of  aodet^.    It  bay  be  otaRvel, 
ho^'.    .  r.  that  Ar_'n.:,  >  and  A ei; je»re»  tijtty  be  taim 
to  signify  a  local  diathbtttion  of  inh«bfn»ta.  tie 
fiimer  beinf  dM  tiUen  of  the  fvoand,  dveOiaft  ■ 
til  n'.iiii,  the  latter  mc'ii'i;.iiiit>.  r?  :  and  this  XTt-e? 
\cry  well,  not  only  with  the  ksowTi  character  «f 
the  eoontri-  of  Attica,  but  also  intk  the  dtvinB 
■,v."\\y  i:u  ntioued  na  having  eii»t-  d  in  the  re:cc  tjf 
Qaoaus,  vis.  Meacvnea  and  liiacti^    There  a  » 
mere  dtAenltr  in  the  eno  case  than  in  the  edA, 
in  sunv<        tSat  some  of  the  tnbes  werr  deiKini'- 
oatcd  from  their  local  itioi  or  occapaneni,  whik 
othcia  owed  their  namea  to  other  LiiiaBiiinin 
ArjRidf*  iuhl  AruHrf"  5  nitpfht  be  the  old  iTjftsbiv 
anta,  according  to  their  previous  diviaiea ;  wkktW 
other  two  tnbea  mijrht  be  the  lenie  aetdte^ 
II      t.'s  the  moit  warlike  >  rt;  11  -S.  tbcm,  I'tir- 
outes  the  great  body,  00  called  from  a  8m  «(  la& 
Or  the  bat  ntght,  a*  Srhfimaaw  thinha.  be  theaa- 
c'ifnt  nobi!";v.  as  i!i-t!;.-i;i«h:::!  fn.:-'   t*-''  k^w 
eettlers.    ^\'hatever  be  the  tmth  with  nssped  ts 
the  origin  of  theee  tribea.  One  thu^  la 


\\\:\'..  i"  rnro  tfi--  ti:ii''-  of  Theseus,  whom  hisli'-r-ia* 
agree  in  representing  as  the  great  foaoder  of  Cat 
Attie  eonunonwcalttf  tba  wioDa  people  vh"  i»- 

hahited  the  country  CODtiniNd  to  he 
Split  into  factiiooa. 
Theeeu  in  aome  meaavre  dkanged  the : 

of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  by  iotrudociog  a 
^nudatioo  of  lanka  in  each  ;  dividic^  the  ftn^ 
i  I  itoEfcreffpCTto,  rctqu4^aad  Anaies^pyasef  i^cai 

the  first  were  nobles,  the  second  aaticnltHriiti  or 
yeomen,  the  third  labourers  and  mechaDies.  At 
the  BHie  time,  in  order  to  eotiaolidate  the  nati<^ 
ii:5iTr.  ho  enlarijod  the  city  of  Athens,  with  w  hich 
he  incorporated  several  smaller  towm,  made  h  tie 
sf«t  of  frnveinment,  enconraged  the  n^Jeate  midc 
tlirrf,  ;inil  f^urn  rid-  rr a  part  of  the  royal  prrro- 
gative  in  their  favotir.  The  Tribes  oc  Phyis* 
were  divided,  either  in  Ae  i^re  of  Theaeoi  or  »^ 
aftf-r.  <^r}\  into  three  pparpitu  (a  term  equi>^nt 
to  fraternities,  and  analogous  in  its  political  relatjsn 
to  the  Roman  CWeae),  and  e«ch  ^fmpi*  ir.td 
thirty  7ft~»j  '^c  Mnvali^nt  t-)  the  Roman  iJeKte»\  the 
mcmliers  of  a  7*»<oj  being  called  ftrvifTai  cT 
ifio7«AflucT*r.  Each  yfmi  was  di&rinjroisbed  by  a 
partii  ul.ir  M.-i;vi-  of  n  pritmnrrr.ii-  !l>r:;i,  which  wai 
derived  fironi  some  hero  or  mythic  ancesW.  We 
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miBua. 

Imni  fnm  PbHtue  (vilL  111)  tint  ibcM  dhUani, 

i!iuul:!»  the  nMiiies  seem  to  imiKirt  fnniity  conruH  tiim. 
were  iu  fact  artiticiai  ;  which  !>h(iws  Uial  iom^  ad- 
TUMe  had  now  liet'n  made  towards  the  ectablUh- 
mvTit  of  a  closer  political  union.  The  members  of 
the  ^parploi  aod  y4yr]  had  their  respective  religioas 
rilet  and  festivals,  which  were  preterred  long  after 
these  cnmnniiiitits  had  lost  their  political  import- 
ance, ami  jKTbaps  prevented  them  from  being  alto- 
gether  diuolred.  (Caittp«nNi«l»tt]ir,£fi{ltq^iilNR«, 

ToL  L  p.  31i«  dcAi) 

The  relation  betwcMi  the  ^nr  lonk  tribei  and 

three  tlassL-s,  Into  v.]i;t)\  Theseus  diviiied  the 

uation,  u  a  difficult  aod  perplcxiiig  question.  It 
woold  apiiear  from  tfaeatateiMnta  of  ancMOt  tniteit 

on  the  subject  that  each  of  the  four  tribes  was 
divided  into  Eupauidiio,  Geomon,  and  Demiurgi ; 
whidi  u  confirmed  by  the  Cul  that  the  four 
^wXetfofTiXfTi,  w  ho  were  the  assessors  of  the  so- 
vereign, were  iill  taken  frem  tht:  Kupairidue,  but 
«t  the  i^inie  time  one  from  each  tribe.  [Phvlo- 
Basit.eis.  I  Th-s,  as  Thirhvall  (//is/,  o/ Greece^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  lU)  has  rcnuuked,  con  only  be  conceived 
possible  on  the  copposition,  that  tho  distinctions 
which  originallT  sepMated  the  tribes  had  become 
merely  nominal  •  bnt  Maiden  (Hitt.  of  Itotne^  p. 
l40),  who  rt  jett.-i  the  notion  ili.it  the  four  Ionic 
tribes  were  castes  deriving  their  name  irom  their 
employment,  suppoeee  that  the  Trihei  or  I'hyhie 
Cfin>isti  d  of  the  Hujatrid.ie  alone,  and  that  the  latter 
were  divided  into  four  Fbyiac  like  the  patricians 
at  Rome  into  three.  The  Qeomcri  and  Demiurgi 
had  therefore,  according  to  his  «tippo?ttion,  tiofliinu' 
to  do  with  the  tribes.  This  view  of  the  subject 
would  icnove  many  difficulties  and  is  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  sulLst-quent  histor}'  and  political 
analogies  in  other  statcii,  but  accms  hardly  sup- 
ported bj  ralBcieiit  atidowe  to  warnut  ns  in  re- 
ceiving it 

After  the  age  of  TheMin,  die  monarehr  having 

been  fir.<t  liniitid  and  aftt-rwards  alioli<lied,  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Eapeilndat  or  noblee,  who  held  alt  etvil  offices,  and 

had  besides  the  niaoau'einent  <>f  religiims  affairs,  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws.  Attica  bec^uue 
afttated  by  fends,  and  we  find  tho  people,  shortly 
hefore  tlie  h'L'i'lation  of  Solon,  divi'!  rl  into  tliree 
jparties,  riiSialoi  or  lovvlanders,  Aiaxpioi  or  hii;h- 
kndeni,  and  ndpoKot  or  people  of  the  sea  coast 
'J'he  two  tirst  remind  of  the  ancient  division  of 
tribes,  ^Ic»ugaca  aud  Diaeris  ;  and  tlie  three  pnr- 
tiM  appear  in  some  meiuure  to  represent  the  eln^ses 
established  by  Thcsens  :  the  first  being  the  nobles, 
whose  property  lay  in  the  champaign  and  most 
fertile  i«rt  of  the  coimtry;  the  secimd,  the  smaller 
laadewoers  and  shepherds  ;  the  thiid,  the  tiudiqg 
and  mining  class,  who  bad  by  this  time  risen  in 

wealth  and  iin[K)rtance.  To  a[)[jea.se  tlieir  diHords, 
Solon  was  applied  to  ;  and  thereupon  framed  his 
criebialed  eooatilatioa  and  code  of  lawt.  Here 
we  have  only  to  notice,  that  he  retained  the  four 
tnlies  a.<t  he  found  thcxn,  but  abolished  the  existing 
di!<tinetioiis  of  rank,  OT  at  all  events  greatly  di- 
niinislied  their  importance,  liy  introdueintr  his  pro- 
ptrrty  qualification,  or  division  of  the  pci>j4c  into 
n«mHMWie^A(/iyo(,  'Imrcts,  Zsiryrroj,  and  e^rei. 
The  enactments  of  Solon  continned  to  be  the  law 
at  Athens,  though  in  great  measure  suspended  by 
the  tyranny,  until  the  democratic  reform  effected  by 
Cleistheoea.  He  abolished  the  old  tribes,  and  cre- 
njted  tstt  1MW  aoasi  according  to  a  geographical  divi- 


TRIBUS.  1155 
sUm  of  Attica,  and  named  them  after  tm  of  the  aa< 

cieiit  heroes  :  £'/rr'<i'A»»fV,  Ae^jei*^  faadtoni\  Leant ia^ 
AvuiHunlit^  Oeneii,  (  tcrof>ii^  J/ijtpotboonti$f  Aeati» 
tU^  Antiochii.  These  tribes  wore  divided  each  into 
till  hr.ixoi,  the  number  of  which  wsis  afterwards  in- 
cieafred  by  subdivision  ;  but  the  arrangeineut  was 
so  made,  that  several  not  contiguons  or  neor 
to  one  another  were  joined  to  nuike  tip  a  tribe. 
[DxMus.]  The  object  of  this  arranj^enu  ni  was, 
that  by  the  breaking  of  old  associations  a  perfect 
and  lastiM  revoiutioD  might  be  effected,  in  the 
habits  and  fedmgs,  as  well  as  the  political  oiga* 
n:z;itii)ii  of  the  people.  He  allowed  the  ancient 
^paTpitu  to  exist,  but  they  were  deprived  of  all 
politkal  hoportanee.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  wtre  registered  in  a  I'hvie  and 
Demus,  but  not  in  a  Phratria  or  Ocnos ;  whence 
Aristophanes  {/ianae,  419,  ^eea,  76S)  says,  as  * 
taiutting  mode  of  de>i^natintr  new  citizens,  that 
they  have  no  phratorn,  ur  only  barbarous  ones 
(quoted  by  Niebuhr,  vol.  I  p.  312).  The  functiona 
which  had  been  discharged  by  the  old  tribes  were 
now  mostly  transferred  to  the  Snuoi.  Among  others, 
we  tnay  notice  that  of  the  forty-eight  t^avttpaplat 
into  which  the  old  tribes  had  been  divided  for  the 
pnrpose  of  taxation,  bat  which  now  became  tiseless, 
the  taxes  being  colleeted  on  ndilTercnt  system.  Tho 
reforms  of  Cleistbcnes  were  destined  to  be  pemta* 
nent  They  continaed  to  be  in  fbiM  (with  some  few 
intemiptioiH'i  until  the  downfnl  of  Athenian  inde- 
pendence. '1  he  ten  tribes  were  blended  with  the 
whole  machinen>-of  the  eoostitution.  Of  the  Senate 
"if  five  huiidri  d,  fifty  were  eln^.-n  fr-  ni  eaih  trifie. 
The  alluUueal  of  5iKaarcu  wiis  aecwriiiiig  l<>  trilioN; 
and  tho  same  system  of  election  may  be  observwi 
in  most  of  the  principal  offices  of  stati-,  juilii  ;al  and 
magisterial,  civil  and  imiitary  ;  oa  that  of  the  5<ai- 
TifToi^  Xo7<(rra/,  irwAiTTal,  Tct^ai,  ts ixovoiol, 
kapX"^  irr/ianiToi,  &c  In  B.  c  307  I>emetrius 
Pdiofcetes  increased  the  nnmberof  tribes  to  twelve 
by  creating  two  new  ones,  namely  Anthfoniat  and 
D*nutria»,  which  aftcrwanis  received  the  name* 
of  Ftolmait  and  AUoHm;  and  a  thirteenth  was 
snlisei^uently  added  liy  Hadrian,  bearing  his  owii 
name.  (Piut.  Demetr.  10;  Paus.  I  5.  §  5}  PoUuXp 
Tiii.  1 10.) 

The  precedinp;  arcoitnt  is  only  intended  as  a 
brief  skt-tch  of  the  snlijt  et,  since  it  is  treated  of 
undi  r  seveml  ottier  articles,  which  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  this.    iClViTAS  (GiiRgn)  j 

L)KMt8  ;  PuYLAHrHI  ;  PUYLOBASILEIS,  4.C.] 

(See  Wachsmutb,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  pp.  224 — 2(0; 
Hennann,  Lehrbnch  d.  Grieck.  Stoats.  §§  24,  93, 94, 
III,  17fi,  176  ;  ScboDuuui,  Ant.jur.puh.  pp.  165, 
1 7n,  200^  995 ;  TfaiitwaU,  tcL  ii  pp.  I— 14,  32» 

9.  RoMAK,  The  three  ancient  Remulian  tribes, 

the  Ramnes,  Titie.i,  and  Lucere?,  or  the  Rani- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Lucerenses,  to  which  the 
patricians  alone  belonged,  must  he  distingmshed 
from  the  thirty  plebeian  tril.es  of  Servius  Tultius, 
which  were  entirely  lt>cal,  four  for  the  city,  and 
twenty-six  for  the  country  around  Rome.  The 
history  and  nrv'Jiniz  ition  of  the  three  ancient  tribes 
ia  Rpokca  of  under  PATRICII.  They  continued  of 
political  importance  almost  down  to  the  time  of  tha 
decemviral  legislation  ;  but  after  this  time  they  no 
longer  occur  in  the  history  of  Rome,  except  as  an 
obsolete  institution. 

The  institatioD  and  organisation  of  the  thir^ 
plcbdu  tribfliL  and  tiiair  snhaeqacmt  wdnctlwi  to 
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J  Home  gnir  I  long  u  thej  wm 
of  iIm  Mr>  I  ttutriy  hKf  \mi 


twenty  bj  tbe  ciiiii|MMta  of 

of  uii  l  r  Pi  KJsE?*.  T)i  '  fiiir  I  ity  tribci  Wf rr 
«aU«<i  bj  the  aanM  mudc  u  the  rafpana  which 
iWjr  ofciipied,  vIl  AiBwww%  Ai^iribMi*  OrftoWi 

•nd  P.i'it  U'l.  (V«iTO,/>r  ri">?<7.  Z,a/.  v.  .^f).  ;  Ffshis, 
*.  r.  £.  r6a*ta  /nAiM.)  Tbe  Q&mcs  of  the  tixteea 
CHraT  Viim  wnoi  CMRnneii  10  Damn  w  mmw 
after  the  con  jui-st  Porsfin-.a,  are  in  llii-ir  alpha- 
hackai  order  a*  fbUow:  AemtUa,  QtmUHa,  Cor- 
mdkt^  rUkia,  C«f<ria,  ffiiiaftV  fiiinnfii.  Hfmni-. 
i*(Tf,irii,  I\,Uia  (\vhi<  h  Nl.  bulir,  i.  n.  977,  thinks 
lo  be  the  aune  aa  the  Pobliim,  vhich  was  ntti* 
tatod  at «  ktar  Fapirim,  Pupima^  thmilim, 
■S^r.;i.i,  ?VA«<ri'.i,  and  VoittMia,  (Comp.irr  rjottlmir, 
6^.  d.  Ham.  Stamtm,  33&)  Am 
daallr  acquired  paawMMa  of  n 
rrujii<iiri,'  N'rrit  irv,  tJio  niimber  of  tribe*  alsn  vrai 
gnduaili  incroued.  W'hok  Apf»u«  Claadiua, 
with  Mi  —WW—  tnin  af  dieota,  cni^tod  to 
"Romf'.  land«  w.  rc  as'.ic'ri'-'l  V>  x\■.rn^  in  t}i<'  distrut 
where  the  Aaio  flowi  mto  the  Tiber,  and  a  new  .  - 
toib#.  Om  iribM  CImdi*,  WM  fBNMd.  TluitriH|^  Dmrn, 
whUh  I, ivy  t'ii.  IfT,  if  tho  nadiiii?  j«  correct)  ca!!s 
rrttu  tfmK^ta  tnims^  was  tubaeqaentlj  enUi|r(>d, 
■nd  vaa  Am  ikwcnaKid  hjr  the  name 
or  '  fh*/«w/«'i.  f  Nifhnhr,  i.  n.  1  f?3(T.)  Thia  nainc 
it  the  lirtt  lottance  of  a  couotnr  tribe  being  named 
■fkar  ft  plaea,  far  iIm  •izlaai  «M«r  wm  aD  derired 
thrir  nniTiPt  fr^TTi  prrtong  nr  herocn  who  wfro  lu  tlic 
tunc  reialioa  lo  llieiti,  a*  the  Attic  heroei  called 
jgrfwpoi  were  to  the  Attic  phjlae.  la  B.  c  3H7, 
the  nunibiT  iif  uilii-«  im  riMicd  to  tw«*nty  j'no 
by  th"  adJuiuii  of  four  uew  &ne«,  ra.  the  ilteiia- 
ttma^  TrumetitituL,  Sahatimt,  and  ArnieMm»»  {liv. 

ri.  r, ;  Ni^.iaii,r.  ii.  p.  r,7rx)  U  r>r{  n.  r,  two 

morr,  the  and  J'u^UtOy  wtrc  formed 

of  Volaciant.    (Li v.  vii.  15.)    In  &  c.  332,  tbe 


TBIBUTUIC 

s«Mit'.al!y  pl-'li- iiin  ;  f  .>;•»>  ia!'y  8»  the  patricsai»,  beii^ 
•o  few  m  niunbervaud  each  of  Orntm  baricf  aai 


Cr-nsors  Q.  Pulililinjt  T'h'A  i  and  Sp.  Postumius 
imrcwd  the  numb  r  uf  uibcs  to  twetity-mnc,  by 
the  addition  of  the  Maeria  and  Seaptia.  (Lir.  riii. 

17.)    Iir  II  I.  3  If!  iho  f 'r'riitiir.i  nni  /-'nlrnna  wtTo 


which  are  quoted  in  ftipport  tA  this  aaioioa.  an 
parthr  tanflcint  to  piovr  the  point  (aa  liv.  a. 

50  ;  Dlotiys.  ix.  41),  .md  pa.rtly  L'-li^rf^  tc  a  !ixer 
period,  when  it  oertainlj  caooot  be  dcuMrd  tha: 
th«  pabieiMi  bd«^rcd  ta  tlw  tShm.   W«  aaiK 

thon.-'^jrf  m^>'X'«'\  ^vitlt  Nic?i:.hr,  th.\l  c!o-*-r.  to  '.)■•- 
decemTTrai  l<^iaiation  the  tnb^  and  their  aaaeai- 
wmMj  iF^ebeiaB. 
The  a4>«enil>ltcs  of  tlic  triHr*  (cnautta  tnilvfuX  » 
cce  omfined  to  tbe  pteWiaM.  aa 

the  state  :  all  they  h:i<l  to  do  "ktw  to  riiij«  tH 
buttun,  to  bold  tbe  ievies  for  the  amiiea,  mni  u> 
BHBa#»  their  awn  local  ana  idiipowBaMn.  [T»- 

IM-yvs;  Pl.ERKs."!  f  Fi  <.t.  A.  rr.  ./wjarws,  /^dAof 
aocm,  db6n«j»  ;  ViUTo,      /^^.  Lot,  ri  3* ;  Ck. 

28;   Ma«mb.  Sat,  I  A.  16.)  Tbesr 
mr-f  tTn  js  were  !i«-ld  in  tlie  fortnm,  and  their  sphrir 
oi  aciiou  wm  aot  estcnded  by  the  catabliahak-ia  <d 
the  rrpnblic    The  6rst  rtt«1  point  they  caiced 
wnji  t}iron<_'h  tho  \rx  Valrr'.-u  r<i>«^l  by  Vaierai 
Fublicola.    [Lbgks  Valkhlas.]    Ikit  the  tune 
from  which  the  tnciaaee  of  the  power  of  the  co- 
mitia  of  the  irilies  mnst  }->e  liated,  ia  that  n;  vhkk 
the  Uiliuui  piebi*  were  iri»titutod  (494  B.  c). 
During  the  time  of  the  dcccmriral  le^iatiaa  tlie 
coiiiiiiii  wen?  for  a  sh''>rt  timf  deprired  «f  t  ■  r 
iujlutiicc,  but  Wf  liave  cfcry  rrajxrn  to  belie**.  U.it 
immediately  after,  probably  by  this  leirisbcioD  :t- 
stlf.  tlio  ci'uiitia  triiniin.  iiistt^ad  uf  a  rHr  i. 
beiaOf  becaiat:  a  uatiuiial  a^seuibly,  uia»^u..;b  ^ 
heaeefecth  patricians  and  freebom  dtents  wot  »• 
corporated  in  the  triWs,  and   thus  obtained  tbe 
right  of  taking  {.art  iii  their  a-i'  -niMie*.    (Liv.  rr, 
24,  V.  30,  ri-   18,  xxix.  .17  )    Thu  r?w 
stitiitiou  of  the  tribes  »Im  exniairs  thi-  r^ihenna 


added.  (Ltv.  ir.  JU. )  In  u.  1.^  two  otht^ra,  tiie  ,  unaucouii table  phenomena  memtraned  in  tb4>  artidc 
Jmimmt  and  TercHtina  were  added  by  the  censors  TaiBtNtm,  that  patrkiaw  aonght  the  pialBetiai  4 


(Lit.  X.  n),  aii<l  at  l-ft,  in  u.  c.  ?4!,  the  nuiuhcr  of  the  tribunes,  and  that  on  one  ocrasTcm  ^Tp-n  two  of 
tribes  wiu  augmented  tu  thirty-h ve,  by  tiie additiuu  |  the  trihuuca  were  pairiciAns.  From  the  ktter  tvt 
•f  the  Qawaaa  and  Velina.  Thia  number  wae  aerer  1  it  bos  been  inftmd,  with  gnat  probability,  dat 
aAerwards  increased,  as  norre  nf  the  cnn<]Qered  |  about  thnt  time  attempts  wfn?  mnde  by  th-'  patri- 


nations  were  after  tbia  iiiL-arpurated  wiUi  the  so- 
Tcrcign  lloman  state.  (L\i.  I^pU.\9^\.  iX)  When 
the  tribes,  in  their  assemblies,  transacted  any  busi- 
ness, a  certain  order  (onio  trilmum)  was  obserred, 
in  which  they  wi  re  billed  upon  tagi?a their  votes. 
Tbe  first  in  the  order  of  succession  was  the  Stibu- 
iana,aod  the  last  the  Amiensis.  (Cic  de  L^.  Agr. 
it  39.)  Any  person  belonging  taatlibe  had  in 
important  documents  to  add  to  his  own  name  that  of 
his  tribe,  in  the  abUtive  case.  (Nombn,  p.  802,  b. 
Compare  Becker.  /faaA.  d«t  MUm,  AUuO,  vaL  il 
pt  L  a.  164,  &C.) 

Whether  the  local  tribes,  as  they  were  established 
by  the  constitution  of  Scnrins  TuUius,  oootained 
otdy  the  plebeiaos,  or  included  the  patricians  also, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  opinions  of  modem  scholars 
are  dividtMl.  Niebuhr,  Walter,  and  others,  think 
that  the  patricians  wen  excloded,  as  they  had  al- 
ready a  regular  organisatioii  of  their  own;  Wachs 
muth,  Oi  rlai  h,  Uein,  Becker,  and  others,  on  the 
GODtrary,  maintain  that  the  patdciaaa  alao  were  ii>- 
eorpoiated  m  the  Serriaa  tribee  \  hat  they  allow,  at 
the  Kime  time,  that  by  far  the  majority  <>f  the  [jeople 
ku  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and 


ciiuis  to  Kiiare  tbe  tribaueship  with  the  piehoSM 
Bat  notwithstanding  the  incorporatioa  of  the  pn> 
cians  in  the  tribej,  the  cnmitia  uibuta  masiafd 
essentially  pkbeun,  as  the  same  cause*,  whii^ 
would  hare  acted,  had  the  patridaM  been  iadadsd 
in  the  tribes  by  Sen-ins  Tnlb'us,  were  ittTl  in  ope- 
ration ;  for  the  patricians  were  now  even  fewer  b 
number  than  two  centuries  befimw  Hence  the  oU 
naune  of  plebiscitnm,  which  in«*3n!  t^Hcinal^y  a  re- 
solution of  the  plebes  only,  although  m.  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word  no  laa|ier  ^plicaUr,  was  itili 
retained,  as  a  resolution  of  tbe  comitia  tribnta  wai 
practically  a  resolution  of  the  plebes,  which  the 
patricians,  eren  if  they  had  Totcd  agnir.st  it  lt.v  i- 
roously,  could  not  hare  prerenteid.  Moream, 
owing  to  this,  the  patricians  probably  attended  tht 
comitia  tributa  rer^'  seldom.  For  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  eooutia  tributa,  aee  Comitu  tri< 
BtTTA.  [L.  &J 

TRIBUTA  COMFTIA  [Comitia.] 
TRlBUTCKftlA  A'CTIO.  [Saartii,  ^  1017.] 
TRiBirraM  l*  a  tax  which,  as  Niebohr  {BkL 
of  Tiomi',  i.  p.  4(18)  Kiipposrs,  was  at  f^rstp.i'ii 
bj  the  plebeiaos,  uace  the  aaaw  iteelf  is  used  b/ 
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the  ancients  in  connection  with  the  Servian  tribes  ; 
for  Varro  {d«  lAng.  LaiU  T.  181)  sava  tributum 
dietani  «  tritmlmt,**  and  Livj  (i.  48j|  **  tribns  ap- 

p-'Hatae  a  trihnto.**  But  thi«  Mems  tobe  only  pnr- 
lially  correct,  as  Liry  (ir.  60)  exprculy  stiites  that 
tlM  fiatrea  lUto  |i«ia  the  aame  tax.  It  \%  indeed 
trtie.  that  thf  pntrin.ma  had  little  real  landed  pro- 
perty, and  that  their  chief  poft«es«iona  belonged  to 
theagBT  pvUioMt  whidi  wm  not  accounted  in  the 
c*!n«u«  as  rt'.'il  proporty,  and  of  which  only  the 
tithes  Imd  to  be  paid,  until  at  a  late  period  an  ol- 
temtioo  wm  attempted  by  the  Lex  Thoria.  (Alipan, 
fli'  Heft.  f^iv.  i.  27.)  Hut  there  is  no  reason  for 
•uppo»izig  that  the  patriciaiia  did  not  pay  the  tri- 
Iwatmn  vpon  their  real  property,  although  the 
greater  part  of  it  naturally  ft-ll  upon  the  plebeians. 
(LtT.  )v.  60,  T.  10.)  The  impost  itself  varied  ac- 
cavSin^  to  the  «xigeiicie«  of  th«  atatfli,  and  waa 
partly  applied  to  cover  the  expenses  of  war,  and 
partly  tbowofthe  fortiBcations  of  the  city.  (Liv. 

S'2.)    The  ntoal  amount  of  tha  tax  WM  one  for 
e^»*ry  thnnKiiiJ  of  a  man^t  fortune  (I.ir.  xxiv.  1.% 
xxxix.  7«  44),  though  in  the  time  of  Cato  it  was 
rait  J  u»  thiM  in  a  thouaand.    The  tribattnn  waa 
n-it  a  proprty  tix  in  the  strict  »en«!  of  the  word, 
for  ihtf  account*  respecting  the  plebeian  debtors 
dearly  imply,  that  the  debts  were  not  deducted  in 
the  valtintion  of  a  per«on*8  property,     thnt  he  h:id 
to  pay  the  tribatum  upon  property  wiucu  was  ni)t 
Ida  own,  bnt  wbidi  he  owed,  and  for  which  lie  had 
con«pqnpnt!y  tn  pay  the  interest  as  well.    It  was 
n  dirvct  tax  upon  objecia  without  miy  re};;ard  to 
their  produce,  like  a  land  or  house  Un,  which  in- 
deed formed  the  nnin  part  of  it.     (Niebiihr,  i.  p. 
581.)    That  which  eecias  to  liave  uudtt  it  most 
oppresaive,  was  its  constant  llnetnation.     It  wa-i 
raided  ncnTtliii;;  to  tlie  n-^^'tons  or  tril>c8  in^titute»l 
by  Ser villi  Tuliius,  and  by  the  tribunes  of  thc&ts 
tribe*  sijh-<  <|iii  ntly  called  trilmiil  aeiarii  (Dionys. 
iv.  14,  15.)  Djoiiy».iuv  in  another  passage  (iv.  ID) 
etates  that  it  was  impo»ed  up<in  the  centuries  ac- 
aoHiag  ta  tkeir  eencaa^bat  this  teems  to  be  a  inV 
talce,   as  the  centtiries  contained  a  nunilx-r  -f  vj 
niores  who  were  yet  in  their  fiilhers'  power,  and 
eensequently  could  not  pay  the  tributum.    It  was 
not  like  tiie  other  branches  of  the  public  revenue  lei 
Out  to  farm,  but  bring  tjxed  in  money  it  was 
raised  by  tiU  trihuiie«,  aaleas  (at  was  the  caie 
after  the  c^istotii  of  ijiving  pay  to  the  soldiers  was 
introduced)  the  »uldiers,   like  the  et^uites,  de- 
manded it  from  the  penoat  theoielvce  who  were 
bound  to  pay  it.    [Aks  KqtfKSTRK  and  mokdb- 
ARJUM.]    VVben  this  tax  was  to  be  paid,  what 
•niB  was  ta  be  r.\'\sv<l,  and  what  portion  of  eveiy 
tboQsand  a**e8  of  the  ccnstis,  were  m.ntters  npon 
which  the  senate  aloue  had  to  decide.    liut  when 
it  was  decreed,  the  people  might  rafuse  to  pay  it 
when  ihev  thmivrht  it  too  heaw,  or  i:nfairlv  dis- 
tribated,  or  hop«*d  to  ^ain  {.uiue  utlier  advuiitoge  by 
the  fofnaaL    (Mv.  v.  12.)    In  bter  times  the 
senate  sAmetimes  left  its  regulation  to  the  censors, 
who  ofu-'ii  fixed  it  very  arbitrarily.     No  citiaeo 
was  exempt  from  it,  but  we  find  that  the  priests, 
«ugnr»,  and  pontilTs  made  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it, 
but  thi»  was  only  mq  abuse  which  did  not  ia^t. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  42.)  In  esses  of  great  distress,  when 
the  tributum  was  not  mised  according  to  the 
census,  but  to  supply  the  momentary  wants  of 
the  republie,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
TrihulHiH  Trmrrarium.  (Kt  *t.  .«.  v.  Tributorum  col- 
U/tuMtH.)    After  thtt  war  with  Macedouia  (a.  c. 
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147).  '  1  "n  the  Kouian  treasury  was  filled  witli  the 
revenues  accruing  from  conquests  and  from  the 
proviaeeSi  the  Ronmn  citixeni  becsme  exempted 
from  paying  the  tributum  (Cic.  ik  Of.  ii.  '^2  ■  Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxiii.  17),  and  this  state  of  things  lasted 
dowa  to  the  eonraUhip  of  Hirtius  and  Psnta  (4S 
B.  c,  ;  Pluf.  .f'  vi  Paui.  38),  when  the  tributum 
was  again  levied  on  accoont  of  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  aRfsriura.  (Coma,  Cie.  ad  Flam,  xiL  80* 
Pfiifip.  ii.  37.)  After  this  time  it  was  imposed 
according  to  the  diKrction  of  the  emperors. 

Respecting  the  tributam  paid  by  conquend 
conntries  and  cities,  see  Vk(  tkjai.ia.  t'oinp. 
Hogewisch,  Versiwh  uberdie  Horn.  Finanxen^  Al- 
tona  1 804  ;  Bosse,  <Snmd»Mg$  diet  /%RaMS«>iMMS 

J  i»(  Horn.  StaaU  Rrnnnschweig  1H03.  [L  S.] 
TlilCLTNIUM,  the  dining-room  of  a  Koman 
house,  the  position  of  which,  relatively  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  house,  is  exjflained  in  p.  4'2V.  It  was 
of  an  oblong  shape,  and  according  to  Vitruvius  (vi. 
3.  9  8)  eoght  to  be  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad. 
The  8.ime  author  10)  df  rri^'-'"  triclini.-v,  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  used  in  summer,  which  were 
open  towards  the  north,  and  had  on  each  aide  a 
window  lookiiip  into  a  garden.  The  "  house  of  tho 
Tragic  Poet"  at  Puuipeii,  and  also  that  of  Actaeon, 
appear  to  have  had  summer  diBin9>loons  opening 
to  the  viridarium.  The  woodcut  at  p.  5G2  hIiows 
the  urraugemeut  of  the  three  couches  (Zetii,  kAimii), 
from  which  the  triclinium  derived  its  name.  They 
a!M)  remain  ia  the  **iloost  of  AciaeoB^**  bahif  bailt 

I  of  stone. 

Tho  articles LacTiMiToainiSBd  Pi  i.vivAR, eon* 
Liin  accounts  of  the  furniture  used  to  adapt  thef.o 
couches  for  the  acculmtio^  i.  e.  for  tiie  act  of  reclining 
during  the  meat  When  so  prepared  for  aa  en- 
tertainment they  were  c-lled  tridinia  strata  (Caes. 
B.  C.  iii.  92  ;  CMinp.  Athcn.  li.  pp.  47,  48),  and 
they  were  made  to  correspond  with  one  another  in 

]  (substance,  in  dimen^iofis,  and  in  shape.  (\'arro, 
L.  L,  ix.  47,  cd.  Mtilier.)    As  each  guest  leaned 

I  during  a  great  part  of  the  entertainment  open  his 
li  ft  elbow,  so  ns  to  leave  the  rii,'ht  ami  at  liberty, 
and  us  two  or  more  lav  on  the  KViiie  coucii,  tlie 
head  of  one  man  was  near  the  breast  of  the  roan 
who  lay  behind  liini,  and  h>  v::>-^  therefore  said  to 
lie  in  tlie  bosom  of  the  other,  (i'liii.  /Jpitt.  iv.  2"2.) 
Among  the  Romans,  the  usual  number  of  persons 
occnpyini;  each  couch  was  tl  r-n',  so  that  the  ihrco 
couciiesuf  a  triclinium  ntl'irdea  accommodation  for 
a  party  of  nine.  It  was  the  rule  of  Vairo  (GcUias 
xiii.  1 1 ),  that  the  number  of  guests  oupht  not  to 
be  le»s  than  that  of  the  Gracva,  nor  to  exceed  that 
of  the  M IMS.  Sometimes  however,  as  many  as 
four  lay  on  each  of  the  couches.  (Ilor.  Sal.  i.  4. 
BG.)  Among  the  Greeks  it  wa»  usual  fur  only 
two  persons  to  ledlae  en  cadt  eoach.  [Cobka, 
p.  wr>,si.] 

In  such  works  of  ancient  art  as  represent  a  sym- 
]posiam,  or  drinking-party,  we  slways  observe  that 
the  couches  are  elevat«l  above  the  level  of  the 
table.  This  circumstance  throws  some  light  upon 
Plutarch^  node  of  eolving  the  problem  respeeyflf 
'  th<'  increase  of  room  for  the  guests  as  they  pro- 
ceeded with  their  me«L  (Sympoi.  v.  6.)  Kach  man 
in  order  to  feed  himself  lay  flat  upon  his  breast  or 
nearly  so,  and  stretched  out  his  band  towards  the 
table  ;  but  afterwards,  when  his  hunger  was  aotis- 
ficd,  he  turned  upon  his  left  side,  leaning  on  his 
elbow.  To  this  Horace  alludes  in  describing  a 
person  sated  with  a  particular  dish,  aud  tumiiig 
4b  8 
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in  order  lO 

Wn  find  dw  prblif*  pmitiMW  of  twpanons 

wVin  l:\r  rtf  Tt  to  ntic  nnarhrr,  cmmw^r  PTpTTivc*! 
br  th«  j;inrp4»Ai Hulls  .ut/\:r  ur  mprti  an<i  m/ru.  A 
pMtn^  of  l<i<ry  (xxxis.  43),  in  which  h«  rebtn 
lfi>'  (Tuol  iniiiiiitt  iif  tfi''  ccn^iil  I>.  (jiiiiitiu*  Fl.iiTii- 
|i!Mi»,  ^\k.>«9  that  tij^m  tdttfmia  CttUire  was  the 
ii,-tni<-  :\«  M  M«i  ■finpw  enfiare,  and  ront«qv«»i)tl  v 
that  wifh  {►•"Tx^TT  was  rf'!i»-'i'T(-<l  as  fm  ^.^u-  tiiin  t'l 
who»e  hrenst  Irs  own  h/.tJ  ap^J^Jachc*l.  On  thi» 
ptiMciiilR  wf  nr»  enabled  to  ex{ylain  the  denomina- 
I'  .Ti*  L.itli  of  th«  thnpe  c(welw%  aad  «f  tkt  three 
l^ocr*  OQ  each  couch. 
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ftttpfodng  th«  annexed  srnui|(cnirDt  to  rrpnttnt 
thr  clan  of  a  Tridininm,  it  ia  evidrat  that,  aa  each 
iniest  reclined  on  hit  left  »tde,  the  countenances  of 
ail  vhea  in  thit  poaition  were  directed*  first,  from 
No )  toward*  No  3.  then  from  No.  4  tnwardt  No. 
Cftnd  laatty,  from  No  7  towardi  No.  9  ;  that  the 
ffneat  No.  1  lar,  in  tlie  aensc  explained,  ahove  No. 
'J.  No.  3  Maw  No.  2,  and  so  of  the  rest  ;  and  that 
pning  in  the  sante  direction,  the  cotith  to  the  right 
hand  was  aborf.  the  others,  and  the  i^uch  to  the 
left  hand  Uirjic  the  others.  Arcnrdingly  the  fol- 
Jewinf  frnirni'  nt  of  SwUust  (ap.  S  it.  in  l^iiy. 
Atn,  i  69ti)  coutaiua  the  deticHninntions  of  the 
ceacbei  m  diewn  on  the  plan :  **  Isitur  discu- 
buere:  Sertoriu*  (i.e.  An.  6)  inferior  in  medio; 
taper  eutn  L.  Kabiua  Jltsptnienus  senator  ex  pro- 
aeripcH(  Ao.  5) :  in  ctimno  Antonius  (AV>.  I )  ;  et 
infra  scrila  Sertorii  Versiu»(A'o.  'I)',  et  alter  scri- 
ha  Marcenae  (iVa  0)  in  imo,  meditu  inter  T.-u-r{iti- 
ntam  (AV.  7)  et  doaiinatn  Perpernain  (.Vo.  9).** 
On  the  same  principle,  Ni>.  1  was  the  highest  place 
(LoCMt  tammm*)  on  the  highest  couch  ;  No.  ft  was 
Loeua  inae  in  lecto  MmiDO  ;  No.  3  Ijoctu  raediu* 
in  Iccto  Btnnmo  ;  and  so  on.  It  will  be  found  that 
in  the  following  puiage  (Hor.  SaL  ii.  8.  20— 'J3) 
the  giK'su  nr*  eoamerated  in  tlio  ordof  of  their  ac- 
cubatiou— «a  order  oxbibiled  in  the  laaosiod  dia- 
gnn. 
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Nomenlanus 
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Porcius 
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Variut 
Viicua 
1  FuodatttiM 

Fuiidaniiie,  one  of  the  gofotii,  who  woiftt  the  top 

rfiiitivfly  tn  all  the  otln-rs,  says, 

"  SurooMii  ego,  et  prope  me  Visctui  Thurinua,  et 
infrn. 

Si  momini,  Varius  :  cum  Sorviliti  rial.itroiK* 
Vibidius,  quoa  Maecenas  ndduxenit  lunbra*. 
Nanantaiiiit  tnt  super  ipsum,  Peitiiio  infm.** 


TEtEIIAJlCQU. 

It  p«s5^h?r  t^it  Mat-eenas  orcbt  to  be  in  Jr* 
pliux  No.  4  instead  of  No  S,  siaoe  the  et^teraiii- 
mt-nt  was  git«n  omre  Mpcrinllrin  hoi .  r  . !  hm, 
aTid  No.  4  was  an  honoaml^e  place.  The  boot 
biinseli^  Naudienna.  occapie«  the  place  Na  S. 
which  liM  ssnnllf  taken  br  the  ntaster  of  thf  iem, 
Miiil  TTxs  3  rnnver.ip'nt  «Ita;i'i'  n  f'  ri;i'  'i"2  JirW-Kjni 
.Tiiti  »iip<>rinteiidtr.g  tlie  ciiterLaiiiiiCiiL.  ('nicB 
tht»re  be  an  exception  in  the  imtance  of  Na.  4.itii 
n  he  nl.s^Tvi'd  tint  at  each  taUe  tie  most  honaof- 
.vti'c  v^a*  lUt*  middle  place.  (Virjr.         L  6Si) 

The  i*enc«il  Miperinle«id«nce  of  the  dkt»e-naDi 
in  a  krrnt  hnn*)'  t<-as  intrtj?^)^!  tn  a  »!aTr-  c^Jied  tn- 
ctmmrdttty  who,  tlirou^h  the  instnuib-:it>u;:r  of  a4ber 
ehiVM  of  infitmt  i&nk,  took  cm  that  rrerv  itmg 
kept  andproeerdcd  in  proper  Ofdcb  [J.  ¥.J 

TRIDENS.  [FrsdNA.] 

TRIENSu  [As.] 

THIERAUCniA  (T.nrifKtpx'^l  Tl  '  « 
one  of  the  extnu^rJiuary  wax  servicies  or  tiUJipft 
[  LKtTunaiA]  at  Athens*  th«  obyeet  of  wkkh  wm 
to  provide  for  the  equipment  and  maintecacoe  «i 
the  ships  of  war  b«lon|png  to  the  state.  The  per* 
•ODt  Who  wan  charged  with  it  wwacaDed  T^i*^ 
XOK  or  TrientTrh^.  as  bcine  the  cnptnin?  of  Tn- 
reme*,  thoogh  the  nam  ?  a^i»ii*d  u>  p«>  icti 

who  bore  tM  lame  charge  in  other  reaerii  It  cs> 
isted  from  rery  early  timea  in  c^rnccT  Tn  witii  the 
forty  eipl.t  naiu-rariee  of  Solon,  and  tbe  Hrj  ti 
Cieiaihetir  s :  each  of  which  corpoeilMW  tffBm 
to  have  been  oh!i:;fd  to  equip  a;;d  man  a  rmA 
(Corap.  Naucraria  :  Lci  Jiici.  p.  281>  Utd** 
the  cenecitation  of  Cleisthenes  the  ten  tribes 
at  first  sererallr  chnrfred  with  five-  vr-tse's.  Thii 
charge  was  of  course  snperaedrd  bj  iht  laser 
forms  of  the  TnuuAy^  fiTpiainad  ai  tike  coant  ef 
this  article. 

I.  The  npiriew  to  irJaci  the  Ti  icrard^  jeviy  W<It 
What  those  were  preriotulr  to  558  bl  c  therf  eaa 
be  no  doubt;  the  Te«**-l  wa^  fi;ri;"*.be4  ly  thrstata, 
though  aometiroea  a  wtvaJiby  aii4  palr.oue  isdiTi* 
duJi  serTcil  in  hiaown  ship.  Cleioiaa,  for  sniltBi% 
did  ao  at  Artemiainm  (Herod,  viii.  17^  bctssitii 
particularly  recorded  that  this  ship  was  his  «va, 
we  may  infer,  that  he  suppUed  at  his  own  cast 
what  the  state  was  bound  to  pmride.  Tike  saas 
cDstom  prevailed  during  the  Peloponcesiaa  w« 
also.  The  lOO  ahips  prepared  and  rcMTtedat 
beginning  of  the  wtu-,  for  any  critical  emer^ctcy, 
were  supplied  by  the  state.  (Thucyd.  iL  ^■L)  la 
the  expedition  against  Sicily  (f'i.  vi.  31)  l^e  soM 
furnished  the  hull  of  the  Tesscl  (>avr  K*rar\  sod 
the  pay  of  the  crews,  a  drachma  per  day  for 
man :  but  the  eqti^mnt  of  the  wipe  was  at  die 
cost  of  the  Trierairfat,  who  ako  gave  in^opd 
(Pollux,  iii.  94),  or  adduiiiiai  pay  to  aeeore  the 
licst  men.  The  same  conclosions  an  also  dedcd* 
hie  from  the  credit  which  a  Trierarrh  takes  te  boa- 
avlf  for  aaving  his  vessel,  when  the  city  lott  btf 
ahipa  at  Aegoapotami  (Isocr.  e.  Otllim.  5fi-): 
and  from  the  Inrtber  atatement  that  be  paid 
the  sailors  oQt  of  hie  own  pocket.  Fmm  tlM 
threat  of  Cleon  (Ariatoph.  Bjm't.  91$)  that  h« 
would  (as  ^poTvyit)  make  an  advenaiy  a  Intt- 
arch,  and  give  him  an  old  ahip  with  a  rtKtta 
mnst  (iariov  aawpir),  it  appears  that  the  ^ttt)! 
funiidied  the  hall  and  mast  alsoi,  bat  that  the  Trie^ 
areh  vat  bound  to  keep  and  return  them  io  good 
repair:  an  obligation  expressed  in  the  inscriptioBS 
qno(edb;r  Badth  {UrkuKd^v  iihrr  JtuStrtrrm^ 
f,  H»7>  bj  the  phrase, 
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fnmitl J  tbe  ttatiineiit  in  th«  mtioR  apunit  Mi> 

□  laA  (p.  5G4.  2^?"^  lliat  \vl;cti  I)fitio>th.TU'S  was  qiiiti- 
joun^  ^B.c*364)the  Trufrarcha  paid  all  the  cx- 
ywe»  tk«aiie]ve«  (fd  ilfQ^dflmrm  iit  vth  Mwr) 
'•Illy  irnpllfs  that  thoy  di»fru\  •■il  tTic  expanse*  which 
w«»r«  custonuiry  at  that  time,  and  which  were  alter- 
wKi^a  4liniittukf<d  b?  tlia  rvgutetkm  of  th«  trm* 
morim^  ;  Init  Ti>-'t  that  t'  y  ynpplifd  the  ship,  or 
pmj  mad  proTiuons  for  th«i  cxcw.  The  whole  ex- 
|wodHm«,  my  BMrK  smum  noUiioff  akom  than 

t'l.'  pinoiit  of  tlie  the  kf  i'piiip  it  in  ri'|iair. 

and  tiie  procunng  the  crew  which  was  attended 
wttli  mwB  HmM*  Mid  «xpeiiM>,  a*  th«  Tmrvcht 
m-cre  iiOtr..'time*  oh'i^cd  to  ^\\c  hountici  in  order  to 
induce  penoas  to  serve,  foreign  aailorv  not  being 
ad«MWBUit*«    Ftom  tlw  oralioa  of  DoiiMMthones 
asrain»t  Polvths  (si.  c.  ?.C>]  \  wo  Iram  the  following 
pwrticulan  about  the  Trierarchy  of  that  time. 
TIm  TMonixeho  were  oblt|i«d  to  iaanefa  their  ship  ; 
the  •ailon  won-  <>i.pplit'ii  from  particular  parishes 
(ftiyfiM),  through  the  agency  of  tb«  deoMrtshi ;  but 
Umms  sii|i^ied  lo  ApollodoitM  tbe  cUent  of  Dcmot- 
thmp>»  were  but  fow  and  iiicfTicifnt,  cnnspqiirntly 
he   mortKami  hia  estate  (i^otdircu  Ttjf  uuaim>), 
hind  dko  bott  noii  be  could  f  ei,  giving  great 
b  iimtii-s  ami   pn'niiuni*    (7r^>r»5J<Tei5 ).      Ilr  nls^' 
ts|uipptHi  the  vesMfi  witn  his  own  Uu-kl*}  and  furtii- 
tur«,  taking  nothing  fnm  the  public  stores  (^ic  tw» 
S>l>«.o<r/(wy  ov^*y  fAa§DK     Compare  the  Sp«*ech  on 
thm  Crown  of  the  Trierarchy»  p.  1229).  Moreover 
in  CMHoquomo  of  hit  mm%  deaoning  when  he 
„..^^  '  -t  r't  «;ea,  he  watt  pnt  to  nHr5ition.il  and  ht-avy 
«:x|>«iiM«  in  h:nng  men  at  ditferent  p^trts.    'i  he 
prurmoa  momf  for  tbe  tailors  (<rirnp^<rioy)  was 
yvrariricd  by  the  J!tat<^.  nud  paid  hy  the  strati'j;i. 
and  wo  genendijr  speaking  xtut  t\m  pay  lor  the 
Bftrines  (#mMhrttt):  bnt  Doino»thcnes*clioiit  only 
received  it  for  two  nsnnth*.  and  nn  hf  served  foi 
fivo  months  more  than      time,  (from  the  delay  «( 
hio  BBcceMor  eloct«)  he  was  obligt?d  to  ttdtrince  it 
hiinM-lf  for  fifif^icTi  nmntha,  with  but  an  unrrrtniii 
jMToapect  of  rt  (aynu'nt.    Other  circtUDatances  arc 
mointioned  which  made  his  Triofwchy  very  ovpen- 

and  thf»  whole  tijwrh  i''  vcorth  nfidin?, 
»howii}g  the  unfairness  and  httrdsbip  to  which  »  ndi 
wmu  was  sometimes  subjcctml  as  a  Trierarch.  Thf 
obfi^nrnti  'ii  that  hi-  look  im  furniture  from  the  ptililii.- 
atorrs  prore*  that  at  thnt  time  ( a.  c,  36 1 ),  the 
tffinenct  worn  fitted  oat  smd  <  <juipped  from  the 
ptihltc  stnrp«.  and  rnn^cqtiently  by  the  stat<>  ;  hut 
iM  wi<  It'.ifi)  from  other  pn«^sngea  in  IX'Uia%tliciu-8, 
and  the  inscriptions  in  nikkh  (CMiM(/«n,  No.  iii.), 
t!u'  Ti'i-  r-:rrhs  Wfi.>  (jliliji-d  to  rfti!m  in  fond  nui- 
ditii>ii  any  arlkU"»  which  ihcy  took  ;  in  dchniU  ol 
doiii:^  n'l  ili.-y  were  considered  di  titm'*  to  the  state. 

Thai  tli(j  khip's  fumlt'irt*  was  ^-iihor  wholly  or  in 
part  KuppUf'd  by  the  state,  also  api>enr«  from  an 
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Trierarch*'  did  imt  alwny*  ava-l  thfmvlvci*  of  tin  ir 
privilege  in  this  re&pt'ct,  llial  tht-y  nii^-ht  havp  no 
troaUe  in  aettling  with  the  stale.  It  is  evident 
then,  that  at  thf  tiim'  referred  to  (about  B.C.  360), 
the  only  expenses  binding  upon  the  Trierarchs  were 
tliose  of  koeptof  in  repair  the  ship  and  tilO  obipV 
furniture;  but  rven  thoRw  might  be  very  considcr- 
ahk\  especially  it  the  hhip  were  old,  or  exposed  to 
hard  service  and  rough  weather.  MoNOvcr,  some 
Tri.niri;!i-,  whttli-r  from  ambitious  or  p:ttriotic 
motives,  put  themtelves  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
fttiiqg  Mt  and  figgiiig  tbtir  ohipi^  fion  irlikh  tht 


sttite  derlTed  an  advantage.  Stanetiroet,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  tbe  otato  mfered,  bjr  tbe  THerarebe 

porforniivia;  thfir  d>uic'&  at  tho  least  poK.ib!<'  ex- 
pense, or  letting  out  tbeir  Trierarchy  {tuaBiatu 
knrovfiyttm)  to  the  contiaetor  who  oflered  tbo 

lowest  tPTidiT.     (Doni.  tlf  ('(iron.  Trlcrar. 

One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  duties  were 
inadeqoately  performed ;  bnt  then  traa  a  gnater 

ovil  connected  with  it,  luinuly,  tfiat  the  contractors 
repaid  themaelves  by  privateering  on  their  own 
aceoonti  wbieh  led  to  rrprisala  and  fetter*  of 
beinu  jcranted  ntrninst  the  state.  (Sviae:  I)»m. 
Id.  1*231.)  It  seems  strange  that  the  Atheuinna 
tolerated  thie,  cepedally  ao  they  were  aonetimee 
inconsistent  enon;:h  to  punish  the  Trierarchs  wlio 
had  let  out  their  Trierarchy,  considering  it  as  a 
desertion  of  post  (A«nrerd|ini',  /cf.  1280). 

We  may  liere  oh»ic-ne,  that  tf:e  exprpMion  in 
lixaeus  (dt  Apoil.  Her«4.  dZ),  that  a  Triemrch 
**  had  his  ahip  mido  himself"  (Hv  Mwr  vomeffM. 
ro»),  docs  not  mean  that  lie  was  nt  the  cost  of 
building  it  (yatnnr)n}(r^4<i'or),  but  only  of  luting 
it  up  and  getting  it  Nady  for  mo.  That  tbe  abipa 
always  beloi(»red  to  the  state,  is  ftirther  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  sciuite  was  intrusted  with 
the  inspection  of  the  ship-building  (Deni.e.  AmdnL 
h'M^.  1  ;$)  ;  and  is  placed  beyond  all  d.-iilit  hy  the 
"  Atht'uiuu  Navy  Li»t'*  of  the  inscriptions  iu 
Bockh.  (l/rhmdm^  &c)  Some  of  the  ships  there 
mentioned  are  cnlleil  d.yfwtK\y^^<urTui.  wh-'uce  it  ajh 
pears  that  the  public  ve$»i  U  were  a«»igned  by  loft 
to  tbo  fatpeetitro  THerarchs.  A  rptfiFHs  ^vtSoaf- 
fios  was  a  ship  presented  to  the  state  as  a  free  cift, 
just  as  Tpt7$pn  ^3ri5uCv(u  means  to  present  the  6tntq 
with  a  trireme  (Dem.  c.  MM.  M6,  568).  The 
dnnition  of  a  Trienirchy  was  a  yenr,  nntl  if  any 
Tnerarch  served  lon^'er  than  bu  iepl  time,  he 
could  charge  tbo  extra  e:i|>enses  (rd  iwrr^tnipd^ 
XV fa)  to  hi'*  snccrssor.  To  recover  these  rtpense*. 
an  action  iiirtTpinpopxy^uaTos  SiVij)  nwght  b« 
bronght  against  the  successor,  of  w  hich  we  have 
an  exrimple  in  the  ^jVl'l•cfI  of  Api'llixionts  against 
Polyctcs,  composed  by  l>«MUo«thenes  for  the  former. 

I'l.  Oa  fie  «fpm$es  of  {he  TfinvrAf,  These 
wi>u!d  (if  course  depend  np 'n  rimim^taner^ ;  but 
cxc<  pt  in  evlrnordinary  caK>s,  they  were  not  more 
than  60,  nor  less  than  40  minae:  tbo  aven^te  waa 
about  50.  Tliu«i  ah  iut  the  year  n.  r.  ."^fiO,  a  whole 
Trierarchy  was  kt  uul  k>r  4U  iniuoc  ;  in  later 
times  the  general  amount  of  a  contract  was  60. 
(Detn.  r.  Mul.  .I.'^f),  .■f;4.  20.  </-  C  rtm.  260,  2';i.) 

111.  (Ju  Ike  dxfiertnt  formt  »f  the  Trierarrhy. 
In  ancient  timao  OBO  paiMfl  ban  tbo  wIuAb  ehaiga* 
afttrwards  it  was  customary  for  two  persf»ns  to 
ftiutrc  It,  wlio  were  then  called  Syntrieiivrch*  {<rvy- 
rpi-^papxin).  Wiieii  thiN  practice  was  first  intro- 
duced is  not  known,  hut  llockh  conjectures  that  it 
waa  about  the  year  4  I  2  li.  c,  iil'ler  llie  dcleat  of 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  when  the  union  oi  two 
p'TSoiis  for  the  Choregia  was  first  permitted.  The 
niof.t  ai.cient  account  of  a  sjntrierarrhy  is  later 
than  410  (I.ys.  e.  IhogU.  907,  909),  and  we  meet 
with  one  so  late  as  B.  c.  35U,  the  year  of  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  into  Kul>o«a.  (Dem.  e.  Mid.  566. 
24.)  Tiie  syntriemtby  to  which  we  allude  waa 
indeed  a  voluntary  tenice  (V«(Stf<rtf),  but  them 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  sui^ested  by  the 
ordinary  piaetica  of  tbal  time  ;  and  even  under  the 
next  fonn  of  the  service,  two  Trierarchs  woro 
sometimes  employed  for  the  nnmediaU  direotttNi  of 
tba  Triaiaidiy.  Tbe  syntrieoucbj,  hevavn^  did 
4  B  4 
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not  vDtireljr  ■uprrvvUe  the  oU«r  m*d  kinglo  form, 
beinff  onlr  OMmt  m  •  nlief  in  oue  of  einerg«*nrr, 
wlifii  tlirfi"  was  nf>l  •  Bufiicitrnt  number  of  wndthjr 
cmirnt  to  U'ar  the  exprnce  tiiij^ly.  Numerous 
iMinees  in  fact  o«ev  it  single  TfMnnlltM»  b*> 
Xxvrt-u  410  and  358  a  c,  and  in  two  passatrf*  of 
ianvus  {de  /Jint^njf.  l/rr.  54,  de  JpUL  67),  rvfrr' 
fWf  to  tUt  prriod',  tho  UHgU  wd  doiAlt  Trurrmr- 
rt^y  ar»  mrntionrd  as  cotemporaneout.  A  pollo- 
tluru*  also  was  sulr  Trieourh  (Dvm.  e.  I'Uyoi.)  so 
Ute  m*  It  5{>).  Ill  tlto  case  of  a  syntrienirchy 
the  two  Tricinrchs  comnutnded  thrir  tmscI  in  turn, 
six  months  rach  (Id.  1'.'I9),  according  as  tbejr 
agivcd  Wtweon  themseWe*. 

The  third  form  of  the  Trierarchy  vaa  connected 
with,  or  sufsested  br,  the  syntrieranliy.  lu  B.  c. 
858,  iIm  AwMiians  wrre  unable  to  procure  a  sufti- 
ctent  number  of  legally  appointed  Trierarcbs.  and 
aocurdingly  they  suinutoned  the  Toiunti^ra.  This, 
however,  was  but  m  temporary  expedient  ;  and  at 
the  acttial  systrm  was  not  adequate  to  the  public 
wants,  they  determined  to  manage  the  Trierarchy 
BOBiewhat  m  the  same  way  as  the  property  taxes 
(EnraoaA),  wmmI/,  hj  cImm*  or  symnonae, 
macm6um  to  iIm  hsm  of  Pmmdtr  fMusrd,  as  Bockh 
■Itows,  in  the  year  358,  and  which  was  the  pri- 
nary  and  original  enactmrnt  on  the  subject  With 
thb  view  1*200  rvrrsAcit,  or  partners  (Dem.  e. 
Mid,  564)  were  )ippoint<>il,  who  were  pmbably  the 
WMhlitMt  indiriduiils  of  tb«  Mtf«iaceeKliiBg  to  the 
crams  or  viduation.  Tbrw  were  divided  into  'JO 
mififMt^mt,  or  chiMes  ;  out  of  which  a  number  of 
persoiis  (tfif^Ta)  joined  for  the  equipment  or  ta> 
ther  the  maintenance  and  nwnagemetit  •*<"  a  ship, 
luidtr  tbc  title  of  a  rmrriAtta  (llarpocr.  «.  r.)  or 
tonon  Sometimes,  perimps,  by  special  enactment, 
whtm  a  great  number  of  ship*  wm  required,  a 
synteteia  of  this  kind  runsitted  of  four  or  five 
woiltkjr  iadividuk,  whn  b^re  joiaily  the  ex- 
pnuM  of  oM  triranw  (ILirp^icr.  «.  «.  l,wfifiopU) ; 
but  generally  to  every  ship  there  wns  lUtiKned  a 
•yntrkia  of  fifteen  persons  oC  diftswnt  degree*  of 
vaaltk,  m  «r»  tony  suppose,  «»  tkat  foor  only  were 
pn»vided  for  by  each  symmoria  of  »ixty  jxriKins. 

Those  synteloM  of  fiftoen  pertoos  vmh  seem  to 
Imv*  been  also  called  eyvmome  by  Hyprrides. 
(llarpocr.  $.  v.;  compare  Deto.  de  S^ftm/tor.  1K3.) 
It  aimaara,  Iwwem,  titot  before  Denostbenes 
camed  •  neer  b«r  on  this  enbject  (a  e.  840),  it 
luul  been  ruHtoinary  for  .«u-^>  n  (ktsoii*  tu  unite  in 
«  qrnteleia  or  conpony  for  a  ship  (Uem. 
0>r.  iWl),  who  bore  the  bnrden  in  eqaol  dniM. 
Th:*  bfiiig  the  ca*«'  it  fulliiu\  eilluT  tliat  the 
Bemben  of  the  symmoriae  hod  been  by  that  time 
iweed  firam  1900  to  1980,  or  tluit  eeoie  altemtiene 
bad  taken  place  in  their  internal  amnijenientB,  nf 
which  so  account  has  come  down  to  oa.  (Uockh, 
Urhmd  i,  &c.  p.  1 81 .)  Prem  the  phneeAr T«r Ir 
Toif  \6xois  avvT*\fiu)y,  iiswd  in  the  MardKpyot  {de 
Cor.  261),  it  would  also  aeem  that  the  word  A^x*^* 
wm  nmd  oTdvil  m  weD  adUlMy  ffiviiioaa,  and, 
in  ihid  iiijKanci',  of  the  symmoriae  The  siifx^rin- 
tendence  of  the  whole  eytteai  wae  ia  the  bands  of 
the  800  wealthieei  tnenben,  wIm  were  tlierefere 
Callt-H  t^'p  **  !f>:uWr8  of  the  fymir  ri  i  ■  "  (^7»urV»i 
Twy  (TuM^^wMf),  on  whom  the  burdtsus  of  liie  trier- 
wdiy  chieHy  feU,  or  ntther  onght  to  have  fiUlen. 

(Dcni.  pro  G  r.  r??f).  c  Ftirr<;.  rl  Mnesib.  11-15.) 
The  services  perfuruied  by  iiidividuAis  under  this 
•vatam  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  before: 
tha  itate  atiU  piwridod  tlto  ahip^  tackle  (i  e.  the 


•A^rta  n  orvnia  nu  <rxoi9i«,  and  cMha  thii^ll| 
and  some  stringent  esiacuuento  ma  toade  too^ 
pel  the  Trierarchs  to  dtflive^-  it  op  accordlag  t«  ties 
inreobory  taken  of  it  (r^  SutTpo^uia  twf  nnwr), 
oithOT  al  Afhani  or  to  their  suoccnors  seat  am  by 
the  symmoriae.    This  cooclasioii,  that  the  ^tmA 
was  equipped  by  the  state,  is  couSnncd  by  !>»• 
morthwiee  {de  Symumor.  183.  17),  and  in  the  an- 
tion  against  Midias  (L  c-)  he  says,  re&rrir.jc  t»  tb« 
system  of  the  symmoriae,  that  the  state  pmided 
the  crews,  and  the  furniture.    Th«  e«lj  dutj  then 
of  the  Trierarchs  under  thia  system  was  to  keep 
their  vessels  in  the  same  repair  aiid  order  as  titer 
received  them.    But  even  from  tbis  they  maiuaed 
to  eeeife:  lor  the  wealthiest  members,  who  haid  m 
serre  for  their  ernteleia,  let  out  their  Trieiardees 
for  a  talent,  and  r   -  'ved  that  aoKHint  froca  their 
partners  (o'lvrcAtZi),  so  that  in  reality  (bey  \mi 
next  to  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  what  Aey 
enght  to  have  done,  considering  that  the  Tnenrc^r 
was  a  ground  of  camapiian  from  otbrr  litiu]|n<^  It 
does  not  appear  fiem  ^e  orators  how  the  djcTeiint 
synteleiae  appointed  the  Trierarchs  who  werr  to 
take  charge  of  their  veseels ;  but  it  was  pr»faaUv 
left  to  tbemoelrse  without  being  reflated  by  any 
legal  enactment.    The  evils  and  irregular; tiet  of 
the  symmoriae  are  thus   (rhetorically  peihap*) 
described  by  Deiuostbenes :  "  I  aaw  your  nai  r 
going  to  ruin,  and  the  rich  eacaping  with  bttle 
cost,  and  persons  of  moderate  income  ieeto|  thdr 
property,  and  the  city  losing  the  oppectoaiMa  «f 
action,  and  the  triicmea  not  being  equipped  a 
sufficient  time  to  meet  aa  eoMnencj.aad  theicMr 
1  proposed  a  kw,  &&**   Tho  rninfre  he  meant  is 
effect  by  it  are  related  in  hie  ecmtten 
the  symmonaa  (a.  C  3<S4),  and  «i»  as  (ei!ii>m :  he 
propo^  to  add  800  to  Aa  1200  warr«AM«.iad»f 
the  whole  2000,  so  that,  subtracting  all  thow  «bi> 
amid  daim  e>em|>tien  m  HUBan,  ofphua.  kLt 
there  aright  alwaya  naaam  1300  pceaoaa  (e^na) 
to  serve.    Thei»e  were  to  be  divided  into  20 
mohae  of  60  each«as  ottder  the  eU  eyaMa:  «adi 
of  theae  wm  to  he  anhdivided  into  iva  ditiwiai 
12  {-:-■■  fach,  one-h.alf  rich  and  the  other  po* 
(drrararAiipwr),  w  aa  to  fona  alti^grlhtf  JM 
Mnaller  ayiaiiHiriaa.   The  mmbrr  of  trinaM%  se* 
cordinf;  to  thi*  t^henie.  was  to  be  300,  classed  is 
QiO  divisions  of  15  ships;  each  of  theea  diii— 
was  to  he  aaMgoed  to  one  of  the  90  larfer  qr** 
moriae,  »o  that  each  of  tlu*  smaller  wnu'd  recetve 
3  ;  and  in  case  of  900  ships  beiag  icquiffd, 
Trhanicha  weald  he  appmnted  to  mAu  Umt- 
o\iT,  e  ich  of  the  greater  symmoriae  was  \."  receife 
the  same  amount  of  the  public  store*  for  cqov- 
rnent,  in  order  that  they  might  apportioa  tttstas 
smaller  cla*9<'».   With  a  view      levyin;;  ib'^  ciew», 
and  f(tf  other  purposes,  the  generals  w^  to  dtvi^ 
the  dodcyavda  wto  ten  parts  Ibr  90  siiips'  stadsas 
(M«pff(ii>cot)  ailj.acent  to  each  other  ;  and  to 
each  of  theae  parto  to  a  tribe,  or  two  large  syv- 
moriaa  of  80  ahipa.   Theae  tan  pwts  ware  to  to 
subdivided  into  ihlrJ*.  each  of  w  hich  w  as  to  be 
aasigned  to  a  third  part  (vptrrw^)  of  the  thhs  ts 
whom  the  whole  was  allotted,  so  that  each  M 
woulj  receive  ten  ship*.    "Whether  thl»  vW? 
was  put  into  practice  does  not  appear,  but  it  •eenn 
that  it  waa  not,  Ibr  tha  wiMMnagenMBt  ef  the  Tritf* 
archy  apjnara  to  have  contiiuud  till  Demosthenes 
carried  his  law  about  the  ^  Trierarchy  woectim%  t0 
the  VafaMlioo.**  Ona  of  Aa  chier  avib  aaaaMled 
with  U  «M>thii  iho  trinwai  nam  mtu  vyagpi 
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in  time  ;  nud  ua  I>uuiOi>lhvuis  (/'kiL  50)  coropliiins 
oC  tlu«,  in  B.  c  352,  wc  may  conclude  that  his 
pmpo^aU  fell  to  the  ground.    Rut  iheie  evilt  were 
too   tteriout  to  reni^  without  a  remedy  ;  and 
tlwVBfbrv  when  the  orator  was  the  i-nurtirnt  toS 
treurrLmoo  or  the  suporintendent  of  the  Atheniiin 
navy«  he  brought  f>>rvvard  and  carried  a  law  fui 
altMinft  and  impruving  the  system  of  the  syromo- 
Hn**    and  compajiics,  the  nifiiilHTs  of  which  no 
li>it^«;r  called  theiuaelvcs  Trienirchs,  hwi  p,irtni'rs 
(<f-u«rT-cXc<r)  (Id.  de  Cor.  260),  thereby  iiitroducing 
tKv    JF'f^rth/orm  of  theTrienr  f  y."  The  provisions 
of  tlie  law  were  as  follow.    Tlie  naval  serrices  re- 
<|tsir«;<i  from  every  cititen  mn  to  depend  upon 
ntid         pniporiii»rn!  to  his  property,  or  rather  to 
hui    Uucuuic  capiul  {TiKivua,  see  EfSTUORA),  as 
wigitned  for  tm  i^nimoi  i<  i  f  the  property  taxes, 
tit—  rate  beinp  ^fi?  trirvme  for  every  ten  talents  of 
tit  n able  capital,  up  to  three  triremes  and  one  aujii- 
Mmsry  vCMd  (AmpJvwr)  for  the  largest  properties  ; 
L  e.    no  person,  however  rich,  could  be  required 
to  furnish  mure.    Those  who  bad  not  ten  talents 
in  tflLzable  capital  were  to  dab  tttgethcr  IB  synte- 
leLT«»  til!  tHpT  had  made  v.y  that  amonnt ;  and  if 
ihe  valuation  of  the  year  vi  Naii»iniciis  (u.c.  379) 
atili  in  force,  the  taxable  capital  (for  the  high* 
est  clnso)  was  one-fifth  of  the  whole.    By  thi«:  !:nv 
l^reat  changes  were  effected.    All  persons  p<u  ing 
texea  were  mtod  ia  ffoportion  to  their  property, 
nn  that  the  poor  were  benefitted  by  it,  and  the 
bUiU!  likewise :  fur,  as  Demosthenes  {d«  Cor.  261 ) 
■aya,  those  who  had  fonnerly  contributed  OOe- 
feizternth  to  the  Triers n-yiy  if  in,  ship  were  now 
Trierarchs  of  two,  iu  wbicii  case  they  must  either 
have  served  by  proxy,  or  deiM  inny  m  iuccewive 
▼e«rs.  lie  adds  thrit  t*ie  consequences  were  highly 
Beneficial.  During  the  whole  wiir,  carried  on  after 
the  kkW  was  in  force,  no  Trierurch  implored  the  aid 
of  the  p<'ople  ( <'c»T7jpla»'  ffl^Kf ),  or  took  refuge  in 
a  teuiple,  or  was  put  into  pritton  by  the  parsons 
whose  do^  it  was  lo  diapttcn  the  fleet  (el  Mreere- 
A«rf),  nor  was  any  trireme  lost  at  sea,  or  lying 
idle  in  the  docks  for  want  of  storesi  and  tackle,  as 
vnder  the  old  syRtem,  when  the  service  (to  a<i> 
Tonp^ra )  fell  on  the  p<.>or.  The  duties  and  s<^rvices 
to  which  the  Tricmnchs  were  bubject  under  the 
new  law  were  probably  the  same  M  under  the 
third  form  of  the  Trierarchy.  the  symmoria<?. 

On  the  relation  which,  iu  this  system,  the  cost 
of  a  Trierarcby  bore  to  the  property  of  a  Trierarch 
Btickh  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  may 
be  verified  by  a  reference  to  Eisphora.  **  If  we 
reckon  that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  a  tak-nt,  the 
total  expense  of  the  Trierarchs,  for  1 00, 200,  or  300 
triremes  amounted  to  an  equal  number  of  talents, 
or  a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  a  twentieth  of  the 
Talaation  of  Attica :  r. «.  for  the  first  cbae  cme-third, 
tWO-Uiirds,  and  one  per  cent  of  their  property : 
ftrtbe  poorer  a  proportionally  less  amount :  and  of 
the  annual  incomes,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the 
propeuy,  and  10  percent  for  the  most 

wenlthy.  Hut  we  may  reckon  that  Athens  at  that 
time  had  not  more  than  1 00  or  200  triremes  at 
sea,  very  •eldooi  800  ;  so  that  this  war»taz  did  not 
for  the  richest  class  amount  on  an  average  to  more 
than  one-third,  and  two-tbird«  per  eeat.  of  their 
property." 

This  armnpcment  of  Demosthenes  was  calculated 
for  300  triremes,  for  which  pantbcr  dUO  ponona 
Mrring  in  penoo  iTDdd  be  nMeasary  ;  to  tuU  tlM  j 
ckkf  bncdMtmnrt  bninfrUMnpon  tbt  Indmafi 
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the  former  symmoriae.  The  year  of  poasing  this 
law  Bockh  fixes  at  S40  or  839.  How  lung  it 
remained  in  force  is  uncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
the  ciowD  (iLc.  330),  where  much  ia  Mud  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trieiwdiy,  H  to  neillitr  nwtttioDed 
that  the  law  was  in  rxistence,  nor  that  it  was 
repealed  ;  but  Demosthenes  (p.  329)  says  that 
Aeichinw  had  been  bribed  by  the  Icnden  of  tht 
symmorine  to  TinIIifv  it. 

It  appears  then  that  the  Trierarchy,  though  the 
most  expensive  of  the  liturgiM,  was  not  of  neeee- 
sity  oppressive,  if  fairly  and  economically  niaiing.-d, 
though  this,  as  has  bevn  before  observed,  was  not 
al  wa>  s  the  cut,   (DenMNtk  «.  PUye.) 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  Trierarchy  or  syn- 
trierarcfay,  Bockh  obsenrea,  **  1  aoi  nwaiv  of  no 
instance  of  liability  arising  from  a  property  of  less 
value  than  500  minae,  and  as  an  eetate  of  one  or 
two  talents  never  oUiged  the  poseessor  to  the  pe^ 
formance  of  any  liturgy  ( Dcni.  c /IjlMi.  pk  8S3X 
the  assertion  of  Isaeus  \de  Oioaeog,  MimL  p.  54) 
tha*  anuiy  bnd  Mned  tlw  offlca  of  Trieeaicb  wImmo 
property  wru  not  more  than  80  minae,  obliges  us 
(if  true)  to  suppose  that  public- spirited  individuals 
were  sometinMt  found  to  contributo  to  •  Trieimrehy 
(rather  perhaps  to  ft  qr&ttiaaidij)  ant  af  nvaiy 
bUioll  property." 

The  disadvantages  which  in  later  times  resulted 
from  the  Trierarchs  not  hi-ing  ready  for  sea  by  the 
time  for  sailing,  were  in  early  times  prevented  by 
their  appointments  being  made  beforehand  ;  as  waa 
the  case  with  the  Trierarchs  appointed  to  the  100 
ships  which  were  reeerved  at  the  bejpnning  of  tho 
Pelopanncaiu  war  aBaiaat  an  attndc  npan  Athena 
by  sea. 

The  appointment  to  serve  under  liie  first  and 
second  forms  of  the  Trierarchy  was  made  by  tho 
strategi  (Demostli.  c.  Lticr,  iMU.  I(>),  and  in  case 
any  person  waa  n[>poiuU'd  to  serve  a  Trierarchy, 
and  thought  that  any  one  else  (not  railed  upon) 
was  better  able  to  bear  it  than  himsflf^  he  olh  red 
the  latter  an  exchange  of  lii<>  property  [AntidosisJ 
subject  to  the  burden     the  I'rienichjr. 

In  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  pen-ons  became 
suppliants  to  the  people,  or  tied  to  the  aluir  of 
Artonia  at  Mvnychia.  If  not  ready  in  time,  thej 
were  sometime*  liable  to  iTrprif.<)iinieiil  (^vox®'  8*<r- 
MV,  Dem.  de  Cur,  '202.  l.'>).  Thus  on  one  occasion 
(Dem.  de  Cor.  Trier.  1229. 6),  the  Trierarchs  were 
by  a  special  decrt^e  subjected  to  imprisonment,  if 
they  were  not  otF  the  pier  (x<^M«)  by  llie  end  of 
the  month  ;  on  the  cotttnvy,  whoever  got  hia  ship 
ready  first,  wat  to  he  rewarded  with  the  *•  cmwn 
of  the  Trierarchy  w  that  in  this  way  mnsi- 
demhla  emulation  and  competition  were  produced. 
Moreover,  the  Trierarchs  were  ihrsvtfi/yoi,  or  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  for  their  expenditure  ; 
though  they  applied  their  own  property  to  tlio 
serrioe  of  the  state.  (Dem.  e.  Pvij/c  1222.  II  ; 
AescMn.  c.  CUsipk.  56.)  But  they  also  received 
money  out  of  the  treasury  for  various  disburse- 
mcnta,  aa  tha  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
the  extra  baniu  {vwifp€<rla)  :  thus,  on  one  occasion, 
each  Trierarch  is  stated  to  have  reeeivecl  .'Jo  minae, 
tU  MvAevr.  (Dem.  dm  Cor.  Trier.  V2M.  U.)  The 
Trieiarebi  may  alto  bava  been  considered  initv 
foi,  from  licing  required  to  show  that  they  had 
performed  their  dutiea  uoiwrly.  The  Sacred  Tri- 
ranaib  ^  Pfenina  and  the  Sakmia,  bad  special 
Ummtn  {Tamim]  nffointod  to  tbaoi  (PaUuz, 
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till  1 IG")  ;  an*!,  on  the  nulhoritr  of  ITlpInn  (aJ 
/Vm.  e.  Mi<i.  «iin;>,  it  hn»  Un-ti  belirvwi  that  the 
•tsic  »ct«'d  ai  Trierarch  for  rach  of  I'lrm  ;  but  in 
the  in^rriptioni  quotod  by  Ikvkh  {I  rkumdrm^  *te^ 
|i.  Itif)).  no  diffw»PO  U  made  betv^rn  the  Trier 
•rcha  f'f  ih*  Paralui  and  other  Te«*^lt,  and  there- 
fcce  It  wnuld  •erm  that  the  fttate  appointed  Triei^ 
•Ith*  for  them  aa  wrll  ai  for  other  veinela,  and 
{VfiTKird  out  of  the  public  fumia  for  tbow  UpeMM 
oidy  which  were  pec«li;»r  to  them. 

IV.  Oh  V>e  exrmptioiu  /mm  fAr  Trirrarrhif. — 
By  nn  ancient  law,  in  futte  B.  c  3a.*>  (l>^i.  c. 
Lrpi.),  no  person  (but  minors  or  fSpmnJet)  could 
cUitn  exemption  from  the  TripfmRrhy.  who  were  of 
wffieient  wealth  to  perform  it,  not  even  lk«  tle- 
•cendantt  of  Han»odio«  and  Aristngfttoii.  Kit 
from  IsarUB  {iM  Apoli.  lUrrd.  67)  it  appears 
that  in  the  tune  el  ikc  ungle  J'ncimreiijr  IM  pcnea 
amid  be  ooiKpeiled  to  aarre  »  mtmA  titte  «riUii» 
two  yean  afkera  fanner  eenrioe  (S»o  Inj  StaXtrair). 
Hm  nine  aidiewa  abn  ennipt,  •n4  tlie  Triciv 
■rrliT  wm  a  gmmd  of  eseoiptioa  fioHi  tlM  otlier 
liiur)fi<'«,  any  of  which,  iialeed.  pnrc  an  exemption 
fraa  all  the  not  dahng  the  rear  next  (bib  wing 
thrt  of  Ha  aerriea.  (Dm.  e.        4^.  464.) 

Itut  all  pr<>|M>rty  was  not  subject  to  the  service, 
aa  vo  Iconi  fnwn  DeoMMtiwiMe  (/Ai  <%imM.  182. 
14),  who  telle  «•  that  a  prnmi  was  rrernpt,  if 
d^vKarot,  or  nnnble  to  aer\i'  fn  m  p  -v  r?y  ;  so 
also  were  "  warda,  hetrsnn,  orpkuu,  deruchi,aiid 
corporate  bodiea.**  Of  eoarae  an  lieiraea  eouU  eoly 
eUim  exemption  while  unmarrif-l.  W.inU  also 
««!«  feee  inm  mli  ktmraim^  during  their  minority, 
•ad  for  a  ymr  after  tbair  tmtfimrtm.  (Lystaa,  e. 
//(  WK, )  By  K\r)f>ovxO'.  ■<'"<^  rn-ant  r  dr.ni^ts. 
who^  while  abaeot  kr  the  commaiul  of  the  state, 
ttuld  not  petfom  a  Tnetafcli^.  Tbe  miPMriad 
admits  of  a  li  .iilit.  lilt  it  ])r'ili.i!(!y  iiif;in<  t;i(-  j>n> 
y  of  joiot  tcoantai  aa  br&thers  or  coheirs,  which 
Boi  yet  been  ajipwtiBiied  to  tboa  (PoUax, 
Tiii.  llii),  or  it  Iiir»y  r.-f.-r  to  monies  inrestt  il  in 
partnerahip),  MoreoTrr,  though  Uie  proper  dunuioo 
of  a  Trierarcby  wai  a  jMr,  it  wae  lefaHjr  dieaolTBd 
if  till'  -'•!!.  fill  rinii'1:-d  no  poy  to  t!>!'  «^>liiifis. 
or  if  the  ship  pat  iato  the  Peiraecu*.  it  being  then 
inpoatiUe  to  Veep  the  Mubra  tof|ether.  (Deai.  es. 
/Vvc.  I '20  0) 

y»  Om  the  kgid  proceeding  auuteded  teith  the 
SrWewwflJaf.  ^"TTheee  were  either  between  indliV^aal 

Tii' [M;cri>i,  (ir  l'<'trti  t  ti  Tricrnrctis  aTid  tht^  st.'it*«, 
nnd  tltcrcfore  in  the  form  of  a  Uiapicasia.  They 
genemlly  atvoe  in  eeneeqaenee  of  a  Triomdi  not 
deliviT:n..'  up  his  ship  :uul  licr  rigging  in  proper 
order,  either  to  hia  auci-euor  or  to  the  atate.  ]f  he 
allcfod  thai  the  loea  or  daaafre  of  cither  happened 
fnnn  a  Horn,  he  wa<*  finid  UKriTlrdnCtxt  Kara  ^tiua-ra 
dtwoAmKiyatf  and  if  his  plea  were  Bubatantiated, 
ff8e(cv  4r  e^  tamfnipf^  k.  A.  Vmeh  «r  turnip 
turc  MI)  which  a  trial  of  t!iiK  kind  had  bacn  held, 
were  said  to  be  itait^tmaafjjnt. 

The  pnaidency  of  iho  conrta  which  tried  nmltuu 
fT  (!ns  Riirt  wan  vcstr^l  in  thi'  stnitt  niu!  some- 
times in  the  auperiutendenta  of  the  dockyard, 
in  eonjaaetien  with  th«  dvMrraActr.  The  aenate 
also  appears  Iti  have  hni!  n  jc  i  pon'<T  iii  the*e 
matters :  e.^.  we  meet  in  various  uiscnptions  with 
tlio  phnue  eRc  tm»  rptupipxmm^  Stv  tthrSmemt  ^ 
fiot'\'ff  TT^r  Tpt^jyrj.  Ilikkii  toiii-'ttnres  thnt  thf 
Tri<T:in  hs  oi  whom  thi(>  i>  s;i  i!  Iia<l  ri.tunied  their 
ships  in  such  a  condition,  t!i.it  the  state  might  have 
called  upon  then  ta  put  th«miitthoRHi^iBpair,ar 


to  reboHd  them,  at  a  cost  foraa  erdbarr  trimce  of 
5000  drachmae.  Snppoainf  ^31  ihej  wtsrt  mt  ra>- 
leaded  from  this  liability  by  any  dc«rec  of  a  t»Bt 
of  justice,  and  tliat  the  rebuildinz  waa  not  cor»- 
p  I  ted.  he  conceives  that  it  ma»t  have  bMB  crgi> 
petent  (in  a  clear  and  dagrant  cue]  (lyr  die  araala 
to  have  inflicted  upon  them  the  penaltT  of  twit* 
5000  drachmae,  the  technical  phra<(e  fjr  whic' 
'"doabllBg  the  tnTMne.**  (  Crkndfm,  he  2^} 

Thephniae  dfuKrirttrty  rpdan  kou  iV  imttdrmm, 
which  occurs  in  inscriptiona,  does  not  ap^ly  to  «c 
undertaking  for  gifing  a  new  trnaaw,  bmt  mcelf 
for  putting  one  in  a  Mwapiela  Haia  ef  ivpaie. 

The  phrase  ^airw  -KKoiaw  ( Drm.  c.  Lmit.  9-i  1 ), 
to  lay  an  in  formation  agpunat  a  rrawl,  is  uwd  &6t 
vi  a  poUie  ^hip,  bat  of  *  private  vnnel,  rn^r^iFed 
perhaps  in  smuggling  or  privateering.  ( Bockh. 
£bMfcyWt4ciis,pp.541— 576,  2ded  )  LB.W.I 

TRISROPOII    {TfhnpvwiMx).     IK  ATM,  p^ 

78.i,  a.  I 
TRIGON.  tPiJUu] 
TRILIX.   (T«LA,  p.  110-2,  U] 
T!l  1 N  t '  N DIN UM.    [  N rvDiXAi  l 
XHIU  UOLON.   [Otcaana.  p.  402,  b^J 
TRICVROLU^  tDmmuA.'} 
TRIPI.ICATIO.    [Actio,  p.  1-2,  a.) 
TUlPOiS  (r^drevr),  a  tripod,  t.  e-  any  sttnaui 
or  attida  of  famitBTe  aappnrted  upon  three  feeL 
More  especiaUj 

1.  A  tha-e  legged  table.  [MsKaA.]  Toe£nt 
weedeat,  at  p.  808,  afaowa  Mck  a  table  in  aa^ 
Its  three  supports  are  richly  and  tastefully  cms- 
men  ted.  Various  single  legs  {Itraftmj  Inni,  Cic 
tid  ^tm.  Ttt  33),  wrought  in  tlw  aaaK  style  »ak 
■  >f  >v(iit*' iiiar1)'t>.  ri'd  jiorphyry.  or  other  valuable 
nuUeriaia,  and  conaiating  of  a  lianVhtad  ar  aenw 
■milar  object  at       lop.  and  a  fiMt  of  tiw  mm 

.luimal  ;il  tlir  fi-'ltom,  uiii;<-(3  by  inters  ciiinj  f  Iv 
are  preserred  in  the  British  Muse  am  ^C-uniw, 
ilaoMMf  MerMat,  i  S,  i.  IS.  itL  SB)  and  in  eihtf 

<,fi!Ii-'  tiit;,«.  of  iiri',-  :tii[i{*%      The  Irijxx!  at  vO- 

tertaiomenta  to  hold  the  CajiT&a  had  abort  k«v 
•o  that  it  was  not  modi  olerated.   Thcae  «iUm 

\V('r<'  pr  'Kubly  sametimea  mada  In  MtC  apift 
castors.    (II  Ota.  JL  xviiL  376). 

It.  A  pot  or  caldna,  naed  for  beOii^  ant 

jiixl  «-!thpr  mi^cJ  uin'H  a  iltrr--  l-  '.-'jrd  stand 
bronze,  aa  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  £27* 
or  ma^  with  ita  three  fret  in  the  Mam  pkca 

Siifh  a  iitfi^il  ivn^  of  ci>'at  \a'ti<".  vTxi  !  -a.k  sodM- 
tiines  offered  aa  a  prize  ta  the  puMjC  game*  (uiii. 
364.701708). 

III.  A  \)t'm/.e  a!taf.  n^'t  i':'7vr.:- ^  nrobaUy  in 
ita  original  form  from  the  tripod  caldron  aiieadj 
daaeribed.  In  thii  fam,  bat  with  addiliaaal 
j  rianit'nt,  wo^cp  it  iti  the  aiHi.»\'-i  u.>  -i!cLt.  witicb 
repreoent*  a  tripod  found  at  Frejua.  (i»ptin,  H>*- 
ErmiL  AaL  119.)  That  thb  waa  intended  » >« 
iiM-d  ill  g^icfificc  mar  he  infcrrr^l  fmrr;  the  bail**- 
head  with  a  tiUet  lied  round  the  honu*  wiud  v* 
aaa  at  the  lop  of  andi  leg. 

All  the  most  ancient  reprev nl-itior.s  of  i*:' 
lacrifidal  tripod  exhibit  it  of  the  aame  gttn^ 
■hapa,  toft^her  with  thfae  na$f»  at  tha  lap  to  (cnt 
as  handles  (o?ara,  Horn.  /'.  xviii.  37f'V  Sin:!"  >t 
has  this  form  on  ail  the  coins  and  other  ait«.i>»t 
remaina,  whkh  have  any  referraca  to  the  Delpbic 
oracli'.  it  has  been  uiili  stifHcit  iit  rrn?nti  concluded 
that  the  tfipcnl,  from  which  tne  Pythuui  prisitcn 
gave  responses,  waa  of  this  kind.  The 
hand  6gm  in  tha  woodent  it  aafied  bm^ 
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paUiihed  hy  K.  0.  MiiU«r  (Biittigcr's  Amalthm, 
u  p.  Il9)t  finmded  upon  oumeroiu  luicieut  au- 


thoriiles,  and  to  show  the  npponrance 

•f  tbe  nmcul.ir  tripod  at  Delphi.  Besides  the 
part*  already  nimtioned,  tIs.  the  three  logs,  the 
three  handle*,  and  the  vecse)  or  caldron,  it  shows 
a  flat,  round  plate,  called  oVa  x:,  on  which  the 
PytluA  Muted  hcnelf  in  order,  to  giv*  napoiMM, 
mra  on  which  laj  a  laursl  wrenth  at  other  timea. 

This  figure  also  shows  llie  [xihiii  in  of  t!-,f  Cortina, 
which,  at  well  aa  tbe  caldron,  was  made  of  very 
fMn  VraoM,  and  «w  mppoaed  to  incnMe  the 
prophetic  sounds  whidi  from  widoiiienth  the 
earth.   (Vii^.^Mbiii.  93.) 

The  eeleMty  of  this  iHpod  ffodaeed  inna- 
merable  iniitntion«  of  it  (Diod.  xvi.  26),  calK-d 
**  Delphic  tripods."  (Athen.  v.  p.  199.)  They 
VCR  bukIl-  to  )je  nied  in  sacrifice,  and  itill  more 
frequently  to  ho  presented  to  the  treasury  both 
in  that  and  in  nianv  other  Greek  temples.  (Athen. 
tL  pp,  231,  f—'2Z2,  d.  ;  Pans.  iv.  32.  §  1.) 
[Dun ARIA.]  Tripods  were  eliiefl/  dedicated  to 
AiM>lio  (Paul,  iil  18.  §  5)  and  to  Baednii.  Partly 
in  allusion  to  the  fable  of  tlio  rape  of  a  tripod  from 
Apollo  by  Hercules,  and  the  recovery  of  it  by  the 
Ibnner  (Paaa.  iil.  31. 1 7«  x.  18.  §  4),  the  tripod 
was  one  of  hi«  usual  attributes,  and  therefore 
occurs  continually  on  coina  and  ancient  marbles 
which  have  a  rehitioB  to  hhn.  Of  this  we  have  an 
example  in  tlie  Las  ri'liefen;;ni veil  on  p.  117,  which 
also  exhibiu  two  more  of  his  attributes,  the  lyre 
and  the  serpent  In  confimaitjr  with  tha  aame 
ideas  it  wn-*  given  as  a  prize  to  the  conquerors  at 
the  Pythian  and  other  games,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  Qb 
the  other  hand,  the  theatre  at  Athena  being  con- 
sidered sacred  to  Bacchus,  the  Bnccestfut  Cho- 
ragus  received  a  bronze  tripod  as  the  appropriate 
prise.  Tbecbon^monumenteof  Thraayllueand 
Lyaientee,  the  onuummtal  lh^:nieBt«  of  whidi  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  were  erected  by  them 
to  preserve  and  display  tbe  tripoda  awarded  to 
them  on  eneh  oeeaaionii  We  find  alaa  that  a 
tripod  was  sometimes  consecrated  to  the  Muses 
(lies.  (Jp.  et  Duty  658)  and  to  Hercules.  (Paus. 
X.  7.  §  3.) 

A  tripotl,  scarcely  less  rrnnrka^ilo  than  that 
from  which  the  Pythia  deliven  il  ttraciea,  and  con- 
■acwted  to  ApoUo  in  the  B.imc  temple  at  Delphi, 
ma  thai  mada  fimn  tha  ipoiii  of  the  Penian  amy 
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after  the  battle  of  Plalaeac.  It  consisted  of  a 
golden  bowl,  supported  by  a  three-headed  bronio 
lerjienL  (Herod,  ix,  81  ;  Thucvd.  i.  13-2  ;  SchoL 
M  loe.i  Paus.  X.  1 3w  8  6  i  Oylliua,*  Tcp.  Omat.  ii.  1 3 ; 
Bandori,  /wf/.  OrCnl  t.  iL  p.  614.)  The  golden 
bowl  havini;  been  removed,  the  bronr.e  serpent  was 
taken  to  Constantinople,  and  is  probably  the  same 
wliich  WR8  aeaa  theia  by  Spon  and  Wbeler  in 
If'".').  The  first  figure  in  the  annexed  wood-tut 
is  copied  from  Wheler's  engraving  of  it.  {Journey 
into  e/roMe,  p.  185.)  He  aya  it  waa  about  firar- 
teen  or  fifteen  fiset  h^ 


The  use  of  bronze  tripods  as  altars  evidently 
Ma  kl  a  great  decree  from  their  suiublenew  to 
be  removed  from  place  to  place.  AA'e  have  nn  ex- 
ample of  this  mode  of  employing  them  in  tlie  scene 
which  il  represented  in  the  Woodcnt  on  p.  1046. 
To  accommodate  them  at  much  as  pwisible  to  thia 
purpose,  they  are  lometime*  made  to  fold  together 
into  a  small  c  'li]  l,y  a  contrivance,  wliicli  may 
be  understood  from  an  inspection  of  tbe  preceding 
woodcnt  Tbe  right-hand  figure  repreienta  a  tripod 
in  the  Dritish  Museum.  A  patera,  or  a  plain  me- 
tallic disk,  was  laid  on  the  top,  when  there  waa 
occasion  to  ofler  incenee.  Many  of  theee  moTabta 
foliiint,'  tripods  may  be  seen  in  Museums,  proTiqg 
how  common  they  were  among  the  Romane. 

Another  epecies  of  tripods  descrring  of  notlea 
are  those  made  of  niarhle  or  h,»r  1  stone.  One 
was  discovered  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  tivo  feet 
high,  and.  therefore  nnmitable  to  be  used  m  ncri- 
Itce.    It  it  Tery  mndi  otnamented,  and  was  pro- 
bably intended  merely  to  be  displayed  as  a  woric 
of  art.    (Cavhis, /;f«/«/7.  ii.  pi.  53.)      [J.  Y.] 
TRIPU'DIUM.  [AuouAfPp.  175,  b.,  I76,a.] 
TRIRB'HI&  rNATia.] 
TRlTAfiONISTES.  [Histrio.] 
TRITTYA  irpajw).  LSacrificiom,  p.lOOO.J 
TRITTYS  (TpiTTw'j).   [TniBUB.  p.  1154.1 
TKIT'MPmJy,  a  Foleniii  procofision  in  which 
a  victorious  general  entered  the  city  in  a  ch.-iriot 
drawn  by  four  horses.    He  wat  preceded  by  tho 
captives  and  spoils  taken  in  war,  wa«  followed  by 
his  troops,  and  after  passing  in  state  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  ascended  the  Gi^m  to  «Ber  noifica  in  tha 
temple  of  Jupitei; 
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Such  dts>pla)>  luue  Wcu  sm  uuiversa!  among  all 
warlike  tribe*  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  to 
immediately  connwtad  witli  wqie  of  the  ttrongcat 
paMiont  of  the  httman  Kewrt,  that  ft  would  be  in 
uttetess  a^i  it  is  tmpositble  to  trace  their  oiiciii  his- 
tbhcaUy.  It  it  aouvely  DeoetMTj  to  adTcrt  to  the 
bndn  of  those  mdent  writen,  who  rafer  their  fint 
institution  to  the  mythic  conqacsts  of  Racrhiu  in 
the  fiait  (Diodor.  iv.  5  ;  Plin.  N,  N,  viL  57 ),  nor 
need  we  Mtadi  mwh  importaiwe  to  the  eomieecion 

hptwoi-ii  Iri  mijihm  and  Spfauffot,  according  to  the 
etymology  doubungly  profiosed  by  Varru  ( /».  vi. 
6Sted.  Mtiller).  liejoicinga  after  a  victory,  ac- 
compniiiod  by  procfsitons  of  the  ^)Idiory  with  llifir 
plunder,  miut  tuive  been  co^ml  with  the  existence 
of  the  Ronani  ae  a  nation,  and  accordingly  the 
return  of  Romulua  with  apolia  opima  after  he  had 
defeat«-d  the  Coeninenaea  and  alain  Aero  their  king, 
ia  deacribed  by  Dionyaiua  (ii.  34  ;  compare  Prop, 
iv.  1.  32)  with  all  the  attribatet  of  «  legniu 
triumplu  PlntMvh  {Rom.  16)  adnite  tint  thie 
event  waa  the  orij;in  of  and  first  slcji  towiirda  tlu- 
(riamph  of  after  time*,  but  ceoaurea  Dionyaitu  for 
the  statement  that  Ronoltta  auide  hit  enlnuiee  ia 
a  qnadrifra,  which  he  conaidera  diaproved  by  the 
£ut  that  all  the  triumphal  (rpoircuo^povs)  ttatuee 
of  that  king,  aa  aeen  in  hia  day,  repreaented  him  en 
foot  He  iidd»  that  TarqutnlnB  Priscus,  according 
to  some,  or  I'oplicola,  according  to  othera,  firU 
triumphed  in  a  chariot ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this 
we  find  that  the  first  triumph  rocordMl  by  I*iry 
(i.  30  ;  comjian:  Flor.  i.  j  ;  Eulrup.  i.  ti)  ii  thnt  over 
the  Sabinea  by  Tarquinius,  who  ■eeoning  to  Ver- 
riua  (Pliu.  JV.  xxxiii.  19)  womnpon  this  oc- 
caaion  a  robe  of  cloth  or  gold.  Whatever  concluaion 
wo  may  fimn  tipoii  tliose  points,  it  is  certain  that 
from  the  first  dawn  of  authentic  history  down  to 
<he  estlnetioa  of  liberty  a  regular  ttinmph  (jusiuf 
Iriump^Hn)  was  rtM:oi;Tiizcd  as  thi-  sununitof  military 
glory,  and  was  the  cherished  object  of  ambition  to 
everr  Roman  general  A  trlimph  m^ht  be  granted 
fnr  Rticccsgful  nchii'vcmonts  either  by  land  or  rcji, 
but  the  latter  were  comparatively  ao  rare  that  we 
■hall  for  the  praeant  debr  the  cmthleiatioa  of  the 
naval  triumph. 

After  nny  decisive  battle  had  been  won,  or  a 
fmTince  aubdued  by  a  aeriea  of  successfol  opera> 
tions,  (be  Iroperator  fnnvarded  to  the  aenate  a 
laurel- wreathed  despatch  (literae  htunataey  Zonar. 
vii.  21  ;  Liv.  xlvi.  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  40)  con- 
taining an  aoooont  of  his  exploits,  if  the  intelli- 
gence proveid  aatisfiictory  the  eeaate decreed  a  public 
thank8;;iviiip.  [Stti'PLlCATia]  Thia  supplication 
was  so  irequeutlj  the  foreruaner  of  a  triumph,  that 
Gato  thinim  it  necesnry  to  remind  Cieero  that  it 
wjiR  not  invariably  so.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  Ft.)  After 
Uie  war  was  concluded  the  general  with  his  anny 
repaired  to  Rome,  or  ordered  hisarmjr  to  meet  him 
there  on  n  triven  day,  but  did  not  enter  the  city. 
A  tiueling  uf  the  senate  was  held  without  tlie 
walls,  u^ually  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  (fi.ff.  lir. 
xxvl  21,  xxxvi.  39)  or  ApoUo  (Liv.  xxxix.  4), 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  urging  hia 
pretensions  in  person,  and  these  were  then  scm- 
tinixed  and  diacnssed  with  the  most  jealoas  care. 
The  following  mles  and  mtrietinns  were  for  the 
most  part  rigidly  enforced,  although  the  senate 
assumed  the  discretionarj  power  of  relaxing  them 
in  special  easee. 

1.  That  no  one  could  be  permitted  to  triumph 
Boless  he  had  held  the  office  U  dictator,  of  consul. 


or  of  praetor.  (Liv.  xxviii.  33,  xxxi.  "20.)  Ilemce 
a  triumph  was  not  allowed  to  P.  Scipto  after  W 
had  expelled  the  Carthaginians  from  Sp^,  becnnaa 
he  bad  commanded  in  that  province  sine  nllo 
masrintratu."  (Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  §  5  ;  I.iv.  /. c.) 
The  honours  granted  to  Pompej,  who  thompbed 
In  his  S4th  year  (ac.  81),  ham  he  had  bdd 
any  of  the  ^reat  offices  of  state,  and  n  jain  tr-.i 
years  afterwards,  while  still  a  simple  eqoes,  wrre 
altogether  nnprecedentad.  (Ut.  EjpH.  89  ;  Cic 
pro  Z>7.  ilfr/n.  21  ;  Veil.  PaL  ii.  30  ;  Val.  Max- 
viii.  ik  §  a  i  PluU  PoiKp.  12,  22  ;  Dioa  C»»m. 
xxxvi.  8.) 

'2.  That  the  iti.H{istmte  should  have  b-'en  arrnnTTr 
lit  office  both  when  the  victory  wa.s  ^Tiin.  ,i  .tn  i 
when  the  triumph  was  to  be  ceiebntti!4.    This  re- 
gulation was  insisted  upon  only  daring  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  commonwealth.     Its  violation  coos* 
menced  with  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  first  person  to 
whom  the  senate  ever  gmoted  a  **  prorogatie  im- 
perii** afber  the  termination  of  a  magistracy  ( Lir. 
viii.  '2G\  and  thenceforward  pr<xoiiiul»  and  pro- 
praetors were  permitted  to  triumph  is  ithoat  ^oestioa 
(Liv.  xnrix.  46,  xL  25,  34),  although  for  a  eaoei> 
derable  time  the  event  \va»  of  rare  occurmue.  ft 
was  long  held,  however,  that  it  was  neceacorr  for 
the  **prorogatio  imperii**  to  foQow  inMnediately 
npon   thf  termination  of  r'le  magistracy,  fir  a 
tritmipti  V.  AS  refused  to  L.  Lentulus,  who  succeeded 
i'.  >i  i|<;o  ill  Spain,  on  the  gnwnd  that,  although 
he  had  been  formerly  pnetor,  his  imf.eHutn  had 
not  been  continued  uniuterruptedJy  from  tiie  period 
when  the  command  expired,  but  had  been  wnewed 
extra  ordinem"  after  a  lapse  of  aome  Jttn» 
(Lit.  xxxl  20.)    But  towards  the  cW  of  t&e 
republic  this  principle  was  entirely  abandoned. 
Consols  and  pfaators  seldom  quitted  the  dtj  aatil 
their  tenn  of  eSee  had  eeos«(t,  and  wliea  at  may 
sul)Se(jueiit  j)eriod  they  entered  u[k>i)  the  pnTt-nj- 
nient  of  a  province,  either  in  n^t^tar  rotation  or 
^  extra  ordinem,**  they  enjoyed  tM  fnll  states  and 
all  the  privilece=;  if  jr  .r  n^nls  and  prnpraet fr*. 
The  position  of  i'uaipcy  whcia  sent  against  the 
pirates  and  afterwaids  against  Mithridatea,  and  of 
Cicero  when  he  wpnt  to  Cilicia,  will  be  safficient 
to  illustrate  this  without  multiplying  examples. 

3.  That  the  war  should  have  been  prosecoted 
or  the  battle  fought  under  the  auspices  and  in  the 
province  and  with  the  troops  of  the  general  seek- 
ing the  triumph  (Liv.  xxxi.  48,  xxxiv.  10  ;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  8.  {  2),  and  henee  the  tiiomph  of  the 
pn\etor  Pnritu  (Edtr.  xxxi  49)  was  eonsaiered  fr> 
regular  and  imperfect.  Thus  if  a  victory  w 
gained  by  the  kgatus  of  a  general  who  was  oWat 
firam  the  army,  na  hanoar  of  it  did  nat  behi^  la 
the  former,  but  to  tba  ktter,  liMMinMh  as  ha  had 
the  auspice 

4.  That  at  least  5000  of  the  enemy  dioold  have 
been  slain  in  a  .^lOtfle  l>attle  (Val.  M.ir.  ii.  8.  §  1 ), 
that  the  advanUigc  should  have  been  pmsitive  and 
not  merely  a  compensation  for  some  previous  dis- 
aster (Orog.  V.  ■!  ),  and_  that  the  losn  on  the  }virt  of 
the  RomaiiR  .should  have  been  small  ccmijureU  uiih 
that  of  their  adversaries.  (Liv.  rxxiii.  22.)  Ry  a 
law  of  the  tribunes  L.  Marius  and  M.  Cato  peaal- 
^es  were  imposed  upon  all  imperatomwhoshoidd 
be  found  tniilty  of  liaviii^  made  false  retama  to  the 
senate,  and  it  was  ordained  that  so  soon  as  they 
returned  to  the  city  they  shoidd  he  reqaired  to 
attc-f  t!i.  correctness  of  such  documents  upon  o.ith 
belvre  the  citjr  quaestor.   (VaL  Max.  Lc)    It  is 
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etear  th.nt  tlu-se  provisions  cuuM  n(»verhavp  existed 
daring  tba  petty  contcsta  with  which  Home  wa« 
fidly  oeeii|iM  for  MNoe  emtnric*  ;  and  even  «rb«n 
war*  were  wncpd  upon  the  nrnst  pxtens.ive  tcde  we 
find  numy  intuuice*  of  triumphs  gniuted  fur  gene- 
mi  ICCldtt,  wilbonC  nSumcit  to  the  numbera  ^I.lin 
io  nnv  r^r\<^  ^-nsrnj^pmcnt  (<•.  f;;.  Liv.  viii.  2fl,  xl.  38). 

5.  i  hat  the  war  should  have  been  a  legitimate 
contett  against  public  fMS  (juatit  kottUil/H.^jiw  belluy 
Cic  pro  /Aeto^  5),  and  not  a  civil  contett.  Ueoce 
C^iatuliw  celebrated  no  triamph  over  Lepidua,  nor 
Antoniua  over  Catiline,  norCiniia  and  Maiius  over 
tb«ir  antufODitta  ol  the  SoUan  party,  nor  Caemt 
ttfter  Phuwliis  and  vh«a  he  did  rabaeqnently 
triumph  after  hia  victory  over  il  i  '-'K  '  -  (  l'oinp«y 
it  canted  univenal  du^giuU  lletitw  (he  Uue  iu 
LMan(i.  1-2): 

*  Balk  geri  placait  bhQim  hahitm  trinnpliM^** 

(See  V.d.  Max.  iL  8.  §  7  ;  Dion  Cua.  xliiL  42 ; 

Pint.  (\ir.'.  Ot;.)  [OVATIO.] 

G.  Thui  the  duuiiiiion  uf  the  atatc  ahould  have 
been  extended  and  not  rorrrlj  something  previously 
loat  regained.  HenM  Fulviua,  who  waa  back 
CapiM  after  its  revolt  to  Hannibal,  did  not  moeiTe 
n  triiiitipb.  (VaL  Max.  L  e. ;  ccMnpare  Liv.  xxxi.  5, 
zxxvi.  1.)  Tba  abaolute  acqoiattion  of  territory 
doea  not  appear  to  have  heen  aaaentiaL  (Ditk«r« 
ad  Liv-  xxxi.  5.) 

7.  That  the  war  ahould  have  been  brought  to  a 
candaaioD  and  the  province  reduoed  to  a  atale  af 
peace  so  aa  to  psniiit  of  the  amiy  being  withdrawn, 
the  presence  ot  thu  victorioua  taidiera  beiug  consi- 
dered indiapenaablc  in  a  triumph.  In  conaequc^.x 
of  this  condition  not  hi-ing  fuliilicd  an  ovation  ouly 
w;is  granted  to  Marceliua  aft«:r  the  capture  of  Syra- 
cuse  (Liv.  xxvi.  31,  eoBpara  xxviii.  29,  xxx.  48) 
and  to  L.  Manliaa  opoo  hia  return  from  Spain. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  29.)  We  find  an  exception  iu  Liv. 
xxxi.  48,  49,  but  this  and  similar  casos  must  be 
r^prded  aa  example*  of  peculiar  favour.  (Sec  alio 
Tieit  Anm.  L  55,  compared  with  U.  41.) 

The  senate  tlaiiiii  !  tl;  - f  .  lusive  right  of  delibe- 
rating upon  aU  tlieae  poiuta  and  giving  or  with- 
holding the  haaaw  ioiq[|ht  ttl  6$;  Poljb. 
XI.  I.'f),  and  they  for  the  moat  part  exercised  the 
privilege  without  question,  except  in  times  of  great 
political  excitemenL  Tba  cotraraignfy  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  in  thin  matter  was  asserted  at  a  very 
eurty  date,  and  a  triumph  t«  &aid  to  have  btft-n 
voted  by  the  tribes  to  Valerius  and  lloratius,  the 
consnU  of  0.  c.  44(i,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  re- 
eolation  of  the  fathers  (Liv.  iii  63  ;  Dionya.  xi. 
50),  and  in  a  similar  mann<T  to  C.  Marcnis  Uutihi* 
the  hrtt  plebeian  dictator  (Liv.  vii.  17),  while  L. 
PeehnBiiia  Mt^llaa,  eontnl  a.  a  294,  edehrated  a 
triumph,  although  reaiated  by  the  senate  and  seven 
out  of  the  ten  tribunes.  (Liv.  x.  37.)  Nay  more, 
we  read  of  a  certain  Appiua  Cbuidiut,  consul  a.  c 
143,  who  having;  persiitted  in  celebrating  a  triumph 
in  defiance  uf  Itoth  the  senate  and  people,  wan  nc- 
conpanied  by  hia  daughter  (or  aiater)  Claudia,  a 
vestal  virgin,  and  liy  her  Interpo<iiti(in  Kaved  from 
being  dragged  fruni  hia  chariot  by  a  tribune.  (Oroa. 
V.  4  ;  Cic  pro.  Coel.  14  ;  Val.  Max.  v.  4.  §  6  ;  SucL 
7S6k  2.)  A  diaappoinlad  ganaral,  bowaver,  seldom 
Tentarad  to  reeort  to  aoeh  violent  measures,  but 
satisfied  himself  with  going  through  the  fonn*  on 
the  Alban  Mount,  a  practice  first  introduced  by 
C.  Papirina  Maao,  and  tbna  noticed  in  the  Cnpito. 
Ina  Faati :  C.  Papimus  Mak>  oob^  z«  Comsiis 
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AN.  DXXIL  \,V\m.U.N.  xv.  38.)  Hia  example 
was  followed  by  Mareellos  (Liv.  xxvL  21  ;  Ptut. 
Mare.  22).  by  Q.  Minncius  (Liv.  xxxiii.  23),  and 
by  mai:y  othera,»o  that  Livy  (xlii.  21)  after  men- 
tioning ihat  tba  lenate  had  refused  a  triamph  la 
Cicereius  (praetor  n.  r.  17 .i)  add-*, '*in  moi^t.' Al- 
bano,  quod  jam  t»  uiurcin  veaerutf  irnimpiiavit.^' 
(See  aJao  Liv.  xlv.  38.) 

If  the  aeoate  gave  tbcir  consent  they  at  the 
same  time  voted  a  sum  of  money  towarda  defraying 
the  necess-'ity  expensea  (Polyb.  vi.  13),  and  one 
of  the  tribunca  **ex  auctohtate  eenatut**  applied 
for  a  plebisdtum  to  panatt  the  Impenitor  to  tetaia 
liis  iniperiuni  on  the  day  when  he  entered  the  city. 
(Ltv.  xlv.  35,  XX  vL  21.)  This  last  form  oenUl 
not  be  dispenaed  with  either  ia  an  ovation  or  a 
triumph,  because  the  inijwrium  conferred  bv  thtj 
eomitia  curiata  did  not  include  the  dty  itself,  and 
when  a  general  had  oaee  gona  forth  **palndattte** 
his  militriry  p<nver  r>-?is<  d  an  unon  .as  he  re-pnterrii 
the  gates,  unless  ihe  getierai  law  had  been  pre- 
viously suspended  by  a  <^pecial  enactment  |  and  ill 
this  manner  the  resolution  of  the  senate  waa,  as  it 
were,  ratified  by  the  plebe.  [Impbkium  ;  Palu- 
n.i.vi£NTi'.M.)  For  tliiii  reason  no  one  desiring  a 
triumph  ever  entered  the  city  until  the  queatioa 
waa  decided,  einee  by  to  doing  he  wodd  ipio  fiusto 
have  forfeited  nil  clainj.  We  have  a  renitirkablo 
example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who  after  his 
letttm  from  Cilicia  lingered  in  the  vicintty  of  Rome 
day  after  day,  and  dragged  about  his  lictors  from 
ont]  place  to  another,  without  euteruig  the  city,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  a  triumph. 

Such  were  the  preliminaries,  and  it  only  now 
remains  to  describe  the  order  uf  the  pruceaaion. 
This  in  ancient  days  was  sufficiently  timpleu  Tha 
leaders  of  the  enemy  and  the  other  prisonrrs  were 
led  along  in  advance  of  the  general's  chariot,  the 
military  standards  were  ciirried  before  the  troops 
who  followed  laden  with  plunder,  banqueu  were 
fpread  in  front  of  every  door,  atid  the  popuhios 
brought  up  the  rear  in  a  joyous  banJ,  tilifd  with 
good  cheer,  cbaQling  sooga  of  victory,  jeering  atid 
oanleriaf  aa  they  went  along  with  the  pleaiantriea 
cnstomary  on  such  occasion";-  (f.iv.  lii.  2f).)  Bnt 
in  later  times  these  pageants  were  mariihalied  with 
extmoidiaaiy  pomp  and  splendour,  and  preeented 
a  most  gorgeous  spectacle.  Minute  detaiN  'voidd 
neceiisariiy  be  different  according  to  circuni»laiia>s, 
but  the  general  arrangements  were  as  follow.  When 
the  day  appointed  had  arrived  the  whole  population 
poured  forth  from  their  abodes  in  holiday  attire, 
some  stationed  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  in  the  fonim  and  aloug  the  Via  Sacra, 
while  othere  movnted  aeaflbldinM  elected  for  the 
purpose  of  c'linmanding  a  view  of  the  shdw.  Tlie 
temples  were  all  tlirown  open,  garlands  of  tiowcrs 
decorated  avaiy  ahrina  and  image,  and  incenae 
^.nioked  on  every  altar.  (PluC  Aemil.  I'uul.  ?,2  ; 
Diou  Cass.  Uxiv.  1.)  Meanwhile  the  luiperalor 
called  an  assembly  of  his  soldiers,  delivcied  an 
oration  commending  their  valour,  and  concluded  by 
distributing  rewards  to  the  most  distinguished  anil 
a  sum  of  money  to  each  individual,  the  amount  de- 
pendij^g  on  the  value  of  the  epoili.  He  then  aa» 
cended  hu  triumphal  «ar  and  advaneed  to  the 
Portii  TriumphaliB  (where  this  gate  was  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  cannot  here  diectiss  j  tee  Ctc  u*  /'is. 
23;  Soel.  OtUm,  lOt ;  Joaaphna,  A  J.  vil.94), 
wheitt  ha  waa  met  hj  tha  whoia  badyaf  tha  aeDaia 
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bendf^  hj  the  tnAirNtraU>c  Tb*  pWCWMluM  UkCB  | 
dvtilrJ  in  the  f<.lloiviii«  i>rder.  | 

1.  Th*-  .v-uale  hra.i«>l  by  the  mnirislnite*.  (I>lon 
Ctm.  li.  Jl  ;  8tn.  a  I  I'tiy.  Aem.  543.)  2.  A  body 
of  Injtnpctr^ra.  3.  A  tniii  of  carhaAv*  and  £nu»e« 
(Jo«rpliM,  &  viL  34)  bdm  with  apoUa,  tboM 
«ntr'<Mi  which  wrrv  Mpeciallj  icnarkablo  either  on 
account  of  ilieir  beauty  or  rarity  being  dispoaed  in 
MKh  a  manner  as  to  be  seen  diatioctly  by  tlie 
crowd.  (Suet.  JuJ.  37.)  Boards  «er«  borne  aloft 
on  fen- u la,  on  w  htch  were  paiotcd  in  Ui^  k-tten 
th«  naix»e«  of  rnnqui^ed  nations  and  countries. 
Hare,  ton,  mixicU  were  exhibited  in  iTory  or  wood 
(Quincti).  vi.  3)  of  the  cities  and  forts  captured 
(IMin.  T.  by,  and  pictnrts  of  the  moan  taint,  rirers. 
and  other  (;r>-at  natural  fentores  of  the  subjugated 
regioo,  uitb  approprutts  inscriptionsw  Gold  and 
•Owr  in  coin  or  MlliM,  «ma»  weapons,  and  h«n» 
finuture  of  ovwy  description,  sUtaea,  pictares, 
va*es.  and  otWr  works  of  art,  precious  stones, 
dsfaontteljr  wiwigllt  and  richly  embroidered  stuifk, 
and  every  ohject  which  could  be  refrarded  as  ralu- 
a'lle  or  curious  4.  A  body  of  Ante- players.  5.  The 
white  bulla  or  oxen  destined  for  sacrifice,  with 
gilded  horns,  decorated  with  iiifulae  and  sarta,  at- 
tended by  the  »langhtering  prietts  with  thair  ia- 
plements,  and  followed  by  th'-  (  :i;niUi  bearing  in 
their  bands  pat»»e  and  other  holy  vetfeli  and  in- 
atraiMnta.  6.  Elepbanu  or  any  otbsr  ■Iniiga 
•aiinals,  native*  of  the  conquered  districtSb  7.  The 
•nna  and  insignia  of  the  leaders  of  the  fo*.  8. 
The  leaders  themseWes,  and  such  of  their  kMred 
as  bad  been  taken  prisoners,  followed  by  the  whole 
bond  of  inferior  captives  in  fetters.  9.  The  coronae 
and  other  tributes  of  respect  and  gndtode  be- 
stowed oit  the  Itnperator  by  allied  kings  and  states. 
10*  The  lieton  of  the  Imperator  in  single  file,  their 
Chcm  wraohed  with  honl  (Plin.  M  t.  40.) 
11.  Thelmpemtor  knaalf  ina  dfcalw  chaiiat  of 


a  peculiar  form  (Zonar.  Til.  21)  drawn  by  ftmr 
horses,  which  were  sometinu-s,  though  rarely,  white. 
(Hlut.  Camill.  7  ;  Serv.  L  c;  Dion  Casa,  xliti.  1 4.) 
The  eimihtr  form  of  the  chariot  it  seen  fai  the  pre- 
ceding cat,  copied  from  a  mnrble  formerly  in  tlie 
possession  of  the  Duke  d^Alcahi  at  Seville  (Mont- 
faucon.  Ant.  Erp.  rol.  ir.  pi  cr.),  and  afse  in  tba 
following  cut,  which  represents  tin-  n  verM-  of  one 
of  the  coins  of  the  Antonine».  He  was  attired  in 
•  gold  embroidered  robe  {lotja  jv  tn)  and  flowered 
tiini,  (liniii.i  j^ttinttla),  he  bore  in  Im  rii;!it  hand  n 
laurel  boueh  (Pint. /'um//.  32),  and  in  hia  left  a 
•cepm  (IMmija.  t.  47  ;  YaL  Max.  ir.  4.  §  5),  his 
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brows  were  eadrded  with  a  wRAtk  a(  Dd^Uc 
(Plin.  //.  M  XT.  38,  39).  ia idditiM  to  wlddk  m 
ancient  times,  his  body  was  painted  fanght  tod. 
(Plin,  U.S.  zxiiL  34».)    He  was  anaaynwd 
is  Itis  chariot  bj  kb  chiUmi  ef  taadcr  juri 


(Ldv.  zlr.  40  ;  Tar.  Amu  ia.  41),  and  soBetiwe 
iy  verv  dear  or  highly  honoured  friends  (LKoa 
Cass.  U.  16,  IxiiL  2U),  while  behind  hia  steed  a 
public  slare  holding  over  his  head  a  g<4den  Etca*> 
can  crown  ornamented  with  jewels.    ( Piin.  //.  .V. 
zxziii.  4,  zxviiL  7  ;  Zonae,  rii.  21.)  The  pn- 
senoe  ef  a  dave  ia  aadi  a  pfawe  at  each  a  toM 
•eems  to  have  been  intended  to  avert  "  iavifia* 
and  the  inflneaee  ef  the  evil  eye,  and  far  thosoma 
pnrpoee  a  fiHdaan,  a  litde  bell,  and  a  Msaigt 
wan  attached  to  the  vehicle.  (  Plin.  //.  .V.  xxni. 
7  i  ZooaK.  viL  21.)   TotaUian  {  ApU.  33)  taUs  «» 
that  dio  dava  ever  and  aaon  whisfMrad  ia  theaar 
of  the  luipcrator  the  waniing  n  t  rds  **  R'^pioe 
te,  hominem  memento  te,'"  and  thia  ■laranirrt  is 
copied  by  ZonAras  {I.  c.\  bat  n  aot  Ma|fMdhy 
any  earlier  writer.     Ibidorus  (xrlii.  2),  BiisaBde^ 
standing  I'linj  (jucviti.  7),  itaiynca  thai  the  shw 

hind  the  chariot  or  on  the  hor«es  it  hirh  irett  i: 
(Zonar.  L  e.)  rode  the  grown-up  soaa  of  the  la- 
perator,  together  widi  tha  legati,  tha  tiflbni  {Ck. 
in  I'ii.  'I'y),  and  the  equitev,  all  on  hor>ebacfc 
1ft.  The  nar  was  bronght  op  b/  the  whek  Wj 
of  the  infiuitr^  in  nardnig  oracr,  their  ip^as 
•ndorned  v,  l.uir*  !  t  PHn.  xr.  40),  »ome  »ba-itjqf 
lo  Triiuupbe  O'*"^  L.  L.  t.  7,  ed.  MiUcr ;  Vbm, 
Otrm.  It.  3.  49  ;  TibolL  iL  «.  131).  and  a^iair 
hymns  to  the  gods,  while  oihers  pnxlainieil 
praiaea  of  their  leader  or  indulged  ia  keea  aucaMf 
and  coarM  rttaldrjr  at  Ua  ezpeaae,  Ibr  the 
perfect  freedom  of  speech  was  granted  aod  enr- 
ciaed.  (Liv.  iv.  53,  v.  49,  zIy.  38,  DMora.  ni.  7^ 
Saet.  M.  49,  61  ;  Mart.  i.  &  S.) 

The  arrangenniit  of  the  procession  a*  ci^'i 
above  is  taken,  with  some  cbai^^  froea  the  titsaM 
of  Onophrttia  Panviniua  Da  Tiiaaiplw  {■  the  M 
voliuiie  of  the  Thesaiima  of  OiaoTioa.  The 
ferent  particulars  are  all  ooUcdad  bontheatcosan 
tiaantlad  ta  at  of  tha  nwet  ccMcKted  tranaplNi 
such  as  that  of  Pompev  in  Api>iaii  ( /^'/  .UA 
116,  117),of  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Piutatch  (/'iw^ 
.3 J)  and  ia  Liry  (xIt.  4»\  of  Veapaaiaii  and  Tiw 
in  Josephus  (/?.  J.  vii.  .i.  S  4.  5.  6  ).  fiXiJ  of  ("xn 
las  in  Zonanu  (vii.  21 ),  together  with  the  reaui* 
of  Dienysius  ( ii.  Si.  47),  Serviaa  {ad  Vir/.  Am. 
iv.        \  and  Juvenal  {Sit.  x.  SB — i.^). 

Just  as  the  pomp  was  ascending  the  Capitoiiae 
hinaoowef  tha  koMfla chiob  weia  bdaiidtiBi* 
the  adjoining  prinn  and  put  to  death,  cas^'va  to 
barbarous  that  «a  could  scarcelj  believe  that  i< 
etitlcd  b  a  dfSind  age  wen  il  m*  aMuli'  ^ 
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llie  most  anque^lionable  rviileiic*'.  (Tic.  iVi  Vrrr. 
T.  30  ;  Liv.  ixvi.  13  ;  Jo»ep!t.  vii.  24.)  I'oin- 
pey,  indeed,  refrained  fmm  perpptrnting  tliii  atro- 
city in  hi»  third  triiinijih  (A[Hii;iii,  Il>!i  Mi/i. 
117),  (iitd  Aurclinn  on  like  o(x:ajtiuti  i>pitr«d  ZeiiuLio, 
but  these  arc  quoted  exceptions  to  the  geoeml 
r>th::  When  it  was  announced  that  theie  murders 
had  been  comp!»-t<>d  (Jowph  I.e.)  the  victims  were 
ihen  tacriticed,  an  otftring  from  th«  spoils  was 
pmentcd  to  Jopiter,  the  laurel  wreath  wai  de- 
podted  in  the  tap  of  the  god  {Senee,  Qm^  ad 
Htlc.  10  ;  Plin.  //.  .V.  xv.  411  ;  VWn.  I'aniy.  H  ; 
Stat.^As.ir.  1. 41  L  the  Impeiator  waa  entertained 
ftt «  public  feoat  Montrwith  hia  ftiendi  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  ri'tiiriiril  l.iiiii.'  ill  the  fVi'iiiii^  pro.  f<l<'il 
by  torches  and  pipen,  and  escorted  by  a  ciowil  of 
dtiB«>ns.  (Flor.  ii.  1.)  Plntareh  (Q.  It.  77)  w"  i 
VaJeritis  Matiniis  (ii.  H.  §  t!i;it  it  wus  ilie 

practice  to  invi(«  tiie  cuii%uU  to  tiiix  banquet,  aiul 
then  to  send  a  message  reqin'^iink'  them  not  t» 
come,  ill  orJ'  r.  Juubtle)»!<,  that  the  Iinperator  might 
be  the  tuuj»t  di> anguished  person  in  the  company. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  proceeding!,  g<-nerally  i^enk> 
Ing,  Wde  brought  to  *  cUmo  to  one  day,  but  when 
the  quantity  of  plunder  was  very  gn^t,  and  the 
troops  Tt-rv  luiiut-'rous,  a  l>>ii','fr  ['<-iiik1  was  rf- 
qoired  fur  the  exiiibition,  and  thus  the  triumph  of 
Plnmintna  continued  for  three  davt  in  mcoeMieti. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  .V2;  I'lut.  .irinil.  I'auU.  T,'!  ) 

But  the  glories  of  the  Iinperator  did  not  end 
with  the  tlrow  nor  even  wiui  hit  lifo.  It  waa 
nistomnrv  (we  knfiw  nnt  if  the  practice  was  in- 
vuriuLi*;)  to  pruviiie  iuni  at  tite  public  expense 
with  a  site  for  a  house,  such  mansionH  )>eing  styled 
triumphales  datum.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  24.  §  G.)  After 
death  his  kindred  were  permitted  to  deposit  his 
a'^hes  within  the  walls  (such,  at  least,  is  the  ex- 
planation gitroD  to  the  word*  of  FlalMch,  H. 
7U),  and  lavrel  •wreathed  tlatoet  standing  erect 
in  triumphal  cars,  (]i^^ll:lv  fJ  in  iln'  v.■^tiinl".llIn  of 
the  fiamily  nuuuiooi  tcouMuiUed  his  fame  to  poe> 
(eritr. 

A  TRIUMniLs  Nav.\I.is  nj>]».-\rs  havi^  dif- 
fered in  no  respect  from  an  ordniary  triumph 
except  that  it  ninst  have  been  upon  a  smaller  aenle, 

aii(}  wmt'.d  be  chnmct'Tizfd  bv  trie  r-xhibitioii  of 
beaks  ot  hhii  s  ,'uid  other  nautical  trophies.  The 
earliest  upon  record  was  granted  to  C,  Duilias, 
who  laid  thi-  f i'Wtuiathn  of  the  supremnrr  of  Rnme 
by  sea  in  tfie  iir<it  I'luuc  war  (Liv.  Kfiit.  xvii.  ; 
Fiut.  Capit,);  and  so  elalwl  was  he  by  his  success, 
that  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  whenever  he  re- 
turned home  at  night  from  supper,  he  caused  flutes 
to  sound  and  torches  to  be  borne  U-fore  him.  ( Flor. 
ii.  1  ;  Cic.  Vat,  MaJ.  13.)  A  second  naval  tri- 
umph was  celehmled  by  Lutatins  Catalns  for  his 
vii  tnry  off  the  Insulae  .^ejpites,  B.  c.  241  (Val. 
Max.  ii.  8.  §  2 ;  FasU  Capit.)  ;  a  third  by  Q. 
Fnhitts  Laheo,  b.c  189«  over  the  Cretans  (Liv. 
Txxvii.  (iM),  and  a  fourth  by  C.  Oclaviii'*  nrer 
King  Ferscns  (Liv.  xlv.  42)  without  captives  and 
withoQt  ftpoilt. 

TntfMrHPs  CASTflK.VRlH  wn^  a  pmrr>>:iiii  of 
tlie  auldiers  through  the  camp  ni  huuatu-  <^t  a  tri 
bunus  or  some  officer,  inferior  to  the  general,  who 
bad  performed  a  brilliant  exploit.  (Liv.  vii.  3G.) 

After  the  extinction  of  freedom  the  Rmperor 
being  considered  as  the  comnianiler-in -ib!  f  nf  all 
the  armies  of  the  state,  every  military  achievement 
waB  nndentood  to  he  performed  under  his  aaspices, 
nd  hoiioe>  Mcoidiog  to  the  Cmni  of  er«n  the 


nnciinit  constitution,  hr*  aloiio  baJ  a  If-itiiuate 
claim  to  a  triumph.  Th»  principle  was  soon  fully 
recognised  and  acted  upon,  for  although  Antooius 
had  granted  triumphs  to  hii  !f -jnti  (Dion  r  iss.  xlix. 
42),  and  his  example  had  been  Ireeiy  fullowed  by 
Augustus  (Suet.  Odttv,  S8«  IM«n  Cbas.  liv.  1 1, 13) 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  yet  after  the  year 
a.C.  14  (Dion  <.'aM.  liv.  24),  he  entirely  discon- 
tinued the  practice,  and  from  that  time  forward 
triumphs  were  rarely*  if  ever,  conceded  to  Ml/ 
except  members  of  the  imperial  family.  But  to 
CiiniiK  ll^.■at•  in  Mi::ie  iI:  L;:(e  fir  what  was  llii'ii 
taken  away,  the  custom  wo*  introduced  of  hestow- 
Ingr  what  were  termed  Tnumpktilia  OfaomenAf. 
that  is,  ppmrission  to  receive  tlie  titles  l.'-stnvved 
uimti  and  to  appt>ar  in  putnic  with  the  robes  worn 
!)y  the  Impenitoros  of  the  commonwealth  when 
tiiey  triiun[iiiei1,  and  to  bequeath  to  tbeir  descend- 
ants tiiu!i>j»h.tl  statues.  TiiL'!i4."  (riuuijJiidiu  orna- 
iii-nla  are  said  to  have  been  first  bestowed  upon 
Agrippa  (Dion  Casi.  I.e.)  or  upon  Tiberius  (Suet. 
Octar.  9),  and  ever  after  were  a  common  mark  of 
the  favour  of  the  prince.  (Tacit.  AmmtL  1%  vL  B% 
iii.  72,  &c.  liiii,  i.  79,  ii.  78,  Ac.) 

The  last  triitmph  ever  celebrated  w«s  that  of 
r>elisariK«,  who  entered  Constant inojile  in  a  quad- 
rij^  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time, 
after  the  recovery  of  Africa  ftmn  the  Vandals. 
The  t')tal  miin1«  r  of  triumphs  upon  record  do\Mi 
to  lilts  peiiud  lr.(8  U'cn  calculated  as  amounting  to 
350.  Orosius  (vii.  9)  reckons  320  from  Romnltt* 
to  Ve^f  ai«'nii,  ftiid  Piti>cus  (/.rxic.  Anluj.  s.  r. 
Triumpiius)  estimates  the  number  from  Vespasiiui 
to  neli8.-vrins  at  .'-0.  [W.  R.] 

TRIU'MVIRI  orTRE'SVlRI,  Were  either  or- 
dinary magistrates  or  ofRcers.  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioners,  who  were  fri-q  iently  nppoiitu-d  at 
Rome  to  cMcate  any  public  otiioe.  The  foliowinK 
is  a  fist  of  the  most  important  of  both  danes^  ar* 
ranged  in  alph.ibetir.il  urdi  r. 

1.  TiuuMViai  Aaiw  Divjoumoo.  [TaaMViKi 

CetOMUB  DKBt)€CNIIAI.I 

2.  Tiiii  MViRT  rAriTxiRs  were  regular  magis- 
trates first  appointed  about  B.C.  292.  (Liv.  J'Jfk/, 
II  $  Digr.  1.  tit  2.  t.  3.  f  SO.)  The  institution  of 
their  pfficc  is  Kiid  to  have  been  prnpits<  d  by  L. 
Papirius,  whom  Festus  (a.  r.  Sicramtntum)  tulU 
tribune  of  the  plebii  but  whom  Niebnhr  {llisl,  of 
/fnm^'.  Till.  iii.  pp.  4"7,  |fK!)  stippo'scs  to  be  L. 
Papinui  Cursor,  who  wa*  pnvctur  in  o.  c  '2'J2. 
They  were  elected  by  th^  peniple,  the  comitia  being 
held  by  the  praetor,  (Festus,  I  c)  They  soccreded 
to  mnnr  of  the  functions  of  the  Qnaestom  Parri* 
cidii.  [  VaiTO,  L.  A.  V.  81,  ed.  Miiller  ;  Quairtoiu) 
U  was  their  duty  to  inquire  into  ali  capital  crimos, 
and  to  receive  infomations  tvopectinir  such  (Vtuen^ 

I.  e.  ;  PI  rit.  .t  w"/;.  i.  2.  5,  Autul.  iii.  2.  2  ;  Cia  pro 
Ciuent.  13),  and  consequently  tliey  apprehended 
and  eommitted  to  prison  all  criminals  whom  they 
detected.    (Liv.  xxxiv.  17  ;  Val.  .M  ijr.  vi  1.  §  10  ; 
Cic.  /.  r.)    In  cmnjunciiitn  with  the  Aediles,  they 
had  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  all  un- 
l.iwful  assemblies,  &c.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxxix.  14.) 
I  hry  enforced  the  payment  of  fines  due  t«>  the  state 
( Fest.  L  r.)   They  bad  the  care  of  public  prisons, 
and  cairied  into  e£bct  the  sentence  of  the  law 
upon  erirafnahk  (Lir.  xxxil.  26 ;  Val.  Max. 
4.  §  7,  viii  4.  §  2 ;  Sail.  Cut.  55  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  v 
9.)  In  those  points  they  resembled  the  magistracy 
of  tho  Blevon  at  Alhont.  IHswdma.)  They  had 
tho  power  of  inflicting  lamaafy  ptmislniMnt  mgm 
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appc»rt  10  bare  been  near  tb«  Marnion  ooliunn. 
(FMtM.  L  & ;  <ML  UL  9  %  Pint.  iiii^.  L  I 

2  ;  r  L-.  ;'r.>  (7ii4  >4t.  15  )  Ni.-lmfir  (/.«.),  who  u 
foUowed  bj  Arnold  (//M.  o/  /<o«ir,  r«L  U.  pt. 
»f V  tpfatu  that  they  might  ttiAkt  muMrjr 

|jiii.:i'im--iit  on  u'l  utTnidfr*  OLPtiiivt  ttio  puhlic 
MKc  who  murbt  b«  taken  in  ihe  iact ;  but  ilie 
fum^  «r  Fmm,  wWek  NiMr  ^Ma,  doe*  r<  t 
pr.>vc  t?i-».  j«nd  it  !*  impruywiVi!*  l^.-it  th«»j  »houM 
have  had  power  giren  them  of  intlicting  mimmmy 
paaklnMBt  wfm  ft  Bomb  cttisHi,  i>t^iNC!iaIlv  wnce 
we  hare  no  inttancc  rpeonlti!  of  thfir  PXprcMiii: 
Mwb  a  Mvac    (Wallac  d.  Jtow^.  Heckt$, 

SliKttr''  p.  37 R.) 

S.  TaiL'Mviai  CoLONiAa  Dboucbndae  uert- 
fmwmm  apyo<a»al  ta  MqMnatand  iIm  (bnnation  of 

a  colonr.  Tfi<"y  af«"  i;>ok<>n  of  under  CouiNlA. 
p.  SI  A,  b.  Since  they  had  beudea  to  taperintend 
tb«  dictfi^tion  of  Um  land  to  the  edonnta.  we  find 
th«'ni  alw  I'li'it^l  TriHritriri  f'Jfirtinf  DfluDud  if 
Agroqm  Dtvtdmmdo  (Lit.  tih.  lii),  atid  toiueuiues 

Mipljr  TMmmM       AMrfo  ( Lir.  iii.  I  y. 

A.  Thii  MViRi  FrcmvKs.  [Kitionkv] 
&  TauMviai  IwtiTtu  Tihmah  Kb(.xmjNo»- 
''.nroit  m  Lbubm>ih  KqnTi;M  Daciniiiii«  were 
nu^patnte*  fint  appointitl  I'v  Aujru«ttts  tf*  ri  vltw' 
tb*  ImU  of  the  EqaiteSi,  and  to  adiuU  pt;r»uut  into 
IIm  «Hai&  Hit  «M  faOMClj  part  of  the  dutioa 
ftf  th>>  c«atoct.  (SmL  Aug.  S7 ;  Tacik  .^m. 
iu.  ^1.) 

C  TaioMTiai  If  BttAiUL  {If  SNtAmn.) 

7.  Tntt  Mvtm  MnsrrALaa.  (Moneta.] 
H.  luuMViKj  Ni>LruaMi,  wei»  laagittintet 
daeted  anniuiUy,  whole  chief  iatf  it  «aa  to  pre- 
Tftit  fir.n  t>v  iiiahl  ;  and  for  thin  r>,!r;»'>'<>  they  h.-ul 
to  gn  round  the  cuy  durtag  ti;e  mghl  (^riyt/ioj 
«wcwM»«>.  If  ihey  neglected  tlMir  doty  they  were 
tomrtimf s  ami«r'(i  Let'in?  the  people  \>\  tlie  tri- 
bune* uf  tiiti  pk'U.  (V'al.  Max.  1.  6.) 
Tba  time  at  which  thit  oifica  «M  iMtitutod  is  un- 
known, but  it  miut  hare  been  preriouaiy  to  the 
year  n.  r.  ^(M.  { Liv.  is.  46.)  Aaguatua  traaafarred 
their  duti.-H  to  thaPMcfiMMnVigUiniL  (Dig.  1.  tit. 

15.  a  1.)     {Vn    Kf  KCTT'^  VtGItt'M.l 

9.  TaiitM%'iKt  llRViciBNDia  AKUiutiSi,  cxtmor 
dinary  officers  elected  in  UMCoMitkTribQU  in  the 

tim<«  of  the  »wi)nd  Ptir  r  w^r.  wpre  appointed  for 
the  ptirpote  of  repairuig  auii  rcUuildiQg  certain 
teinpIeH.    (Lir.  XXT.  7*) 

J(l.  TbU'MVIH!  RaiPtJBUCAK  CONSrrri'BNDAB. 

Niebuhr  (Ilud,  of  Homt^  vol.  iiL  p.  43  )  »uppo«et 
Ikak  inagjatrate*  under  thit  title  were  ap|KMnted  as 
eftHr  ni  the  time  of  the  Licinian  Rogation*,  iu 
order  to  reatore  peace  to  the  itate  after  the  com- 
motiant  con»oqnent  upon  thoae  Rogation*.  (  Lydua, 
de  Afii'j.  1.  '.i't.^  Niebahr  alio  think*  that  thcie 
were  tiic  Duigiktrate*  intended  by  Varro,  who  men* 
tion*  among  the  axtraordtnary  roagifttratea,  that 
had  the  right  of  summonuig  the  senate,  Triamnra 
for  the  regulation  of  the  republic,  along  villi  the 
DecemTirs  and  Coniular  Tribunea  (GelL  ziv. 
7.)  We  have  not,  however,  aoj  cartatn  mention 
of  officers  or  magistmtes  under  thii  Muna,  till  to- 
ward* the  close  of  the  republic,  when  tito  suprcin«> 
power  wo*  shared  between  Caaar  (OcUvianua), 
Antonius.  and  Lepidua,  whtt  adminlstHvd  theafBdra 

©f  tlif  i>t;ite  under  tlie  lixlf  <>{  Triamriri  RrifiuIJioi^ 

Canrtitttendat.  This  office  was  conferred  upon 
than  ia  nc;  4S  fiir  five  years  (Liv.  EpiL  190  ; 


Art-inn,  n.  r  ir.  2—1*2  ;  T>I:'n  fafc*.  rWx.  ^A  —  '^ ; 
Veil.  Fat.  u.  65  i  PkL  CVc.  46  )  ;  aod  on  tbe  cz- 
piratsOB  af  tha  tMB»  is  St*  wm  eaMfcsnd 
upon  thrm  .t^riiii.  :n  n.  r,  r?7,  f'jr  f^ve  ve3.rx  nare. 
(Appiaa,  ti.  C,  i.  9b  ;  Dion  Caaa.  zlniil  S4.) 
cBalitkia  betwat  Jalifts  GaHar,  Paiapiiaa,  aai 
rr.i*M>»,  in  RC,  RO  Vrll  Pal.  ti.  4  4  ;  L:r.  EpiL 
lOi)  IS  uaoaiiy  caiied  the  tint  triumvmte,  aad 
that  between  Octariaaaa,  Aaleay,  mhI  Lsfsdaiw 

ihc  ns:oni\  ;  Init  it  mnst  he-  t>.n.i»  in  mind  thit  t'j*> 
tuniier  never  bort  the  titie  of  ir.omviri,  aor  were 
inveatrd  arith  wj  «Sea  aeider  that  smms,  vrbeeaat 
ihi'  latter  were  rf^>:>irnizr^l  a«  nftiu  ■^fatOMM 
under  the  above^mentMiDed  titie. 
1 1.  Taitmvnu  Saous  Cotwmmmwm  Tkmm- 

QfB  PcasiGNANDtfv  eTtnjrtrdinary  cfF.cirn  c*.-csed 
in  the  Cooutia  Tnbuta  in  the  uiue  <*f  tite  ■oeend 
Ponie  wai;  saea  la  ham  had  to  take  care  thatal 
property  ^rm  or  mnwrntt-J  tn  the  godawwe^ 
plied  to  tJiat  purpose.    (Liv.  zxt.  7.) 

I3L  Triumviri  Sbnatvb Lmkcm  wcia  aani^ 
trnt'-'ii  nnpMiiit.ni  >iy  AiiiTUstns  to  Adniil  jK-rv^fi*  rrtj 
t[ie  »caal<*.  lim  wa&  prevk/ujJy  the  daty  ol  tm 
ceiKora.    (Suet.  Amp^  37.) 

TROCHILUS.  r^P'RA.l 

TROCilUS  (r^x«*)«  «  ^ovp.    Xha  Grrek 
boys  usad  to  asatdee  theaoalvea  liln  aas  vitk 
trundling  n  hm>p.    It  was  a  bmnr?  rtn^  and  Ji*l 
sometimes  beib  aUikchvd  to  it.    (Mart,  xi  2^  'i^ 
xir.  16R,  169.)    It  wa*  impelled  by  mcaaa  ef  B 
lukok  with  .1  w.'oJcn  lianJl'*,  mik'il  rl-jru  t  Pm>~:t 
iku   12),  and  ixaT^.     From    the  Greeiu 
easlom  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  conaeqoentiy 
adopted  thr  firok  Icnn.  '  !!  r  fJarmu  iii.  24.57.) 
The  hoop  was  used  at  ihf"  «iVM.««ASirM  (Pmpert. 
/.  fc  ;  Ovid.  Tn.'d.  li.  4B5)  ;  and,  thervfti.'v.  ( ri  3S« 
of  the  )j»>m«  in  th*"  St^sch  coU<'t  tion  ut  llrtiau 
which  i»  rns^ved  in  t.he  anaeitsd  wuodoit,  il  1* 
accomponieii  by  the  jar  nf  oil  and  tbe  laurel  bnuu^ 
the  sikTiis  of  etTort  and  of  vicTi>ry.     On  'f 
thi»  wp  have  represented  anothner  gem  frrxii  iK 
&ame  collection.     Both  of  thiea  exhibit  atked 
youths  truncilinp  the  hnop  by  menns  i.f  tb*  ha>k 
or  key.    These  hliow  the  siae  ut  the  boup,  vhidi 
in  Um  middle  figure  kaa  aleo  three  small  lia^r* 
hf]U  nn  \t9  circumference.  <  Winckehun,  iks& 
i/fi  i'u:i  ies  G'ntreei,  pp.  4o2— 4^5.) 


In  a  tatatly  Aflfetcot  laatinef 

in  the  performanet-s  of  tviniMer*  .md  d.tBcrr*. 
Xcoophon  deeoribea  a  fiemale  dancer  who  rectim 
twalire  hoopa  in  meceeeian,  thrawiiif  then  ialaAi 
.lir  anJ  cilcliini;  them  air^in,  her  motion*  bfinj 
regulated  by  anoUier  female  playing  oa  the  ^ 
{SfmpoM.  tl  7,  8.) 

On  the  u-o  of  rptxjkt  dilBOte  the  pottH^ 
wheel,  see  FlcTULB.  [J.  TJ 

TROJAK  LITDU&   (Cteci»»  p.  98«»  hi 
TRDPAEl'M  (TfxisTuor,  Att.  rpowaior,  ScU 
ad  AnUapL  ttuL  453),  a  tni^y,  a  aiga  aai  »»; 
•r  mioiy,  which  ma  meted  oa  ihildl 
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•f  battle  Tvhcre  the  eucmy  had  tamed  (rpiitte, 
^^i^rl)  to  flight,  and  in  caaa  «f  a  Tictory  gninod 
at  wa,  on  the  nearatt  land.  The  expression,  for 
niuns  or  crectng  a  tnpby,  it  TMviuoy  irrijaat 
«r  arifawte.  to  wUeh  nay  ba  adoad  dvk  vt  aard 
▼•I'  iro\»nfwi^.  (WolC  ad  Dem.  in  I^pt  ji.  OPG.) 

When  the  battle  was  not  deciuve,  or  each  partr 
camidered  it  had  tome  claims  to  the  Ttctorr,  both 
ei»ctp«l  trophie-i.  (Thncvd.  i.  54,  in5,'ii.  92.) 
Trophies  usually  consltttcd  of  the  ams,  shields, 
belmets,  of  the  enemy  that  were  defeated  ; 
and  from  the  descriptions  of  Viigil  and  other 
Roman  poets,  which  hare  reference  to  the  Greek 
rathrr  than  to  the  Roman  custom,  it  appears  that 
Kbe  epoile  and  anas  of  the  nuiqiushed  wen  placed 
on  the  tnmk  of  a  tiae,  whicB  was  Hxed  on  an 
elevation.  (V'irp.  Aen.  x\.  5  ;  Serr.  ad  Inc.  ;  Stat. 
Tkeb.  iii.  707  ;  Jur.  x.  133.)  It  was  consecrated 
ta  earn  dMnity  wiib  aa  inKription  (Mypafvia), 
reconling  the  names  of  the  rictoft  and  of  the  de- 
feated party  (  Kurip.  Phoen,  583  ;  SchoL  ad  ioc. ; 
ftius.  T.  27.  §  7  ;  Virg.  Jen.  iii.  288  ;  Ovid.  Ar. 
Am.  ii.  744  ;  Tacit.  Afin.  ii.  22)  ;  whence  trnphies 
were  regarded  as  inviolable,  which  even  the  enemy 
were  not  pcnnitted  to  lenava.  (Dion  Case.  xlii. 
68.)  Sometimes,  however,  a  people  destroyed  a 
trophy,  if  they  considered  that  the  enemy  had 
erected  it  without  sufficient  cause,  as  the  Milesians 
did  with  a  tiophy  of  the  Athenians.  (Thucyd.  riii. 
5U.)  That  mkling  and  hoetile  feelings  mi^ht  not 
hf  perpetuated  by  the  continuance  of  a  tn)i)hy,  it 
seems  to  have  been  oriffinally  part  of  Greek  inter- 
■atiooal  hiw  Aat  trophiea  •boold  be  aaade  only  of 
wood  and  not  of  stone  or  metal,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  repaired  when  decayed.  (Plut.  Quarst. 
Horn.  e.  37,  p.  27a  &  ;  Diod.  xffi.  34.)  Hence  we 
are  told  that  tlie  Lacedaemonians  accused  the  The- 
bans  before  the  Amphictyonic  council,  because  the 
latter  had  erected  a  metal  trophy.  (Cic  d$  imoatt. 
H.  23.)  It  was  not  however  uncommon  to  erect 
each  trophies.  PIntareh  (AlcA.  29.  p.  207,  d.) 
mentions  one  rai«ed  in  the  time  of  Alcibiades,  and 
Pansaaiaa  (u.  21.  g  9,  iiL  14.  {  7,  27.  |  7) 
apeaks  of  sevcfal  whieh  be  sawbi  Oneee.  (Waeba- 
mutli,  //cll.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  424.  1st  ed.  ; 
Schomaan,  AmL  Jur.  PubL  Grate  p.  370.) 

Tha  traphieo  ereeted  to  eenuaemewta  naval  vic- 
tories were  usually  ornamented  with  the  beaks  or 
aenieria  of  ships  [Acrotkrium  ;  Rostra  J  ;  and 
were  genandty  consecrated  to  Peeeidan  or  N^ptnne. 
Sometimes  a  whole  ship  was  plaosd  aaatiephy. 
(Thucyd.  ii.  H4,  .')2.) 

The  fiillowin;^  woodcut  tiken  from  a  painting 
found  at  Pompeii  {Mus.  BoHxm.  vol.  vii.  t.  7)  con- 
tains a  very  good  representation  of  a  tropaeum, 
which  Victory  is  engaged  in  erecting.  The  con- 
qoeiar  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  trophy  with 
bis  brews  eneirtled  wl  A  brarei 

The  Macedniiiaii  kitiL's  never  erectoJ  trnjiliie'!,  for 
the  reason  given  by  Pausanias  (ix.  4U.  §  4),  and 
henee  tha  sama  wtiter  observes  that  Alennder 
nti<ir  'l  no  trophies  after  his  rictories  over  Dareins  and 
ill  India.  The  Romans  tooj  in  early  times,  never 
erected  any  trophies  on  the  field  of  battle  (Florus, 
iiL  2),  but  cnrried  home  the  spoils  taken  in  battle. 
With  winch  they  decorated  the  public  buildings,  and 
also  the  private  honses  of  indivUttlfc  [Spolia.] 
Babesqaently,  however,  the  Ronaaa  adopted  the 
Greek  practice  of  raising  trophies  on  the  field  of 
l  ittle  :  the  first  trophies  of  this  kind  were  erected 
by  Domitius  Ahenobarbns  and  Fabius  Maximos  in 


TEUA. 

B.  r,  121,  after  their  conquest  of  the  Allobrotron, 
when  they  built  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and 


the  Isara  towett  of  white  stone,  upon  which  tro- 
phies were  placed  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  tha 
enemy.     (Floras,  /.  e.j    Strabo,  iv.  p.  185.) 

Ponipey  also  raised  tmpdies  Pii  the  Pyrenees  after 
his  victories  in  bpaia  (6trabo,  iii.  p.  ;  Plin. 
H.  MiH.3;  DienOua  all  24.;  8itXLap.Snm.im 
Virrj.  Am.  x\.  6)  ;  Julius  Caesar  did  the  sanw 
near  Ziela,  after  his  victory  over  Phamaces  (Dion 
Case.  xliL  48),  and  Drosns,  near  tl»e  Elbe,  to  een> 
memorate  his  victory  over  the  (lemians.  (Dion 
Cassw  li.  1  ;  Florus,  iv.  12.)  Still,  however,  it  was 
more  common  to  erect  some  memorial  of  the  victory 
at  Rome  than  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  trophies 
raised  by  Marius  to  commemorate  his  victories 
over  Jugurtha  and  the  Cimbri  and  Teatoni,  which 
were  cast  down  by  SoUa  and  restored  bj  Jolioa 
Caesar,  must  have  been  in  the  city.  (Suet.  </afl  11.) 
In  the  later  tinios  of  the  repuliiic.  and  under  the 
empire,  the  erection  of  triumphal  arebes  was  the 
most  eoBnaaa  way  of  eommemomting  a  vietoryi 
many  of  which  reinniii  to  the  present  dav. 
[Arci;s.J  We  find  trophies  on  the  Roman  coins 
of  sevend  families.  The  annexed  eoin  of  M. 
Kurius  I'hilus  is  an  example  ;  on  the  reverse,  Vic- 
tory or  Rome  is  represented  crowning  a  trophy. 

TROSSULI.  [Eqititsr,  p.  472,  a.] 
TRUA,  dim.  TRULLA  {ropivn)^  derived 
from  rptftf,  ripm,  Ae.,  to  perforate ;  a  large  and 
fiat  spoon  or  ladle  pierced  with  boles  ;  a  trowel. 
The  annexed  woodcut  represents  snch  a  ladle, 
adapted  to  stir  vegetables  or  other  matters  in  tho 
pot(SchoL  iBifrs><iyi4.ila.78),teaaasastnubcr 
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when  ih^  wtn  Ukrn  out  of  the  «rat«r.  or  to  di»- 

rf\  the  froih  from  it*  tarfiicr.  (Noii.  MarcvlL  p. 
9.  ed.  Mrrrrri.)  The  Udle  hetr  drawn  »-m» 
fuuiid  in  the  kiuhcn  of  **  the  house  of  Paoia,**  at 
PoropeiL 


The  truUa  rimnria  ( Varro,  L.  L.  t.  1 1 8,  ed. 
Miiller)  leeni*  to  have  been  a  specie*  of  colander 
|CoLt;Ml.  used  as  a  wine- strainer.  (Cic.  I'err. 
ir.  -27  :  Hor.  So/,  ii.  3.  144.)  Though  generally 
applied  to  these  domestic  and  culinary  purposes 
(Kupnlis.  p.  174.  ed.  Ruiikrl)  the  trulla  was 
found  to  lie  convenient  fnr  puttiiiif  bera  into  a  hire. 
(CoL  de  h«  litut.  is.  12.)  It  was  also  commonly 
used  to  piaster  walls  (Pallad.  dt  He  RrntL  i.  IS, 
\h\  and  thus  gare  rise  to  the  verb  trmllisnn. 
[PaatLi.] 

Fellows  (fjr.  im  Atia  3/i»ror,  p.  153)  explains 
the  Eastern  method  of  u^xnn  a  kind  of  colander  in 
wasliing  the  hands.  It  is  pl.ired  as  a  cover  upon 
the  jar  (Olla].  which  recfives  the  dirty  water. 
This  mjiy  therefore  be  the  trmJleuin^  which  the 
ancienu  used,  together  with  the  basin  and  ewer,  to 
wash  their  hands.  (Noa.  MarcelL  p.  547,  ed. 
Merceri. )  (J.  Y.] 

TRUBLION.  [CoTTtA.1 

TRl'TIN.X  (TpirriKTj),  a  grneml  term  indudinf; 
both  LiHRA,  a  balance,  and  staU-ra,  a  steelyard. 
(Non.  Marc.  p.  180.)  Payments  were  originally 
made  by  weighing,  not  by  counting.  Ilt-nce  a 
balance  (/rv/MKi)  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn  at  Rome.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  ISS.ed.  Miiller.) 
The  balance  was  mnch  more  ancient  than  the  steel- 
yard, which  according  to  Kidore  of  Seville  {Oi-ig. 
xvi.  24)  was  invented  in  T .  and  therefore 

called  by  way  nf  distinction  limtuta  Campama. 
Cunsistently  with  this  remark,  steelyards  hare 
been  found  in  great  numbers  among  the  ruins  of 
HercuLineiim  and  Pompeii.  The  construction  of 
some  of  them  is  more  elaborate  and  complicated 
than  that  of  modem  steelyards,  and  they  are  in 
some  cases  much  omrimenled.  The  annexed  wood- 
cut represents  a  renuirknhly  beautiful  statera  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
It*  *iip|xirt  id  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  a 
■erpcut  is  cutwiucd.    The  equipoise  is  a  head  of 


TUBA. 

Minerva.  Three  other  weights  lie  on  tlsc  base  af 
the  stand,  designed  to  be  bong  upon  the  hopk  wbca 
occasion  required,  (.l/ao.  CafiL  toL  ii.  p.  213  ) 

Vitmvius  (x.  3.  s.  8.  §  4)  explains  the  principle 
of  the  steelyard,  and  mentions  the  foikvinf  cnn- 
«tituent  parts  of  it:  the  scale  {iamrwl^l)  deprudin^ 
from  the  bead  {capmty,  near  which  is  the  point  of 
revolution  {eemtrum)  and  the  handle  (oanX  On 
the  other  side  of  the  centre  from  tbe  scale  is  the 
beam  {teapmt)  with  the  weight  or  equipowe  (n^as" 
/mm/ium),  which  is  made  to  move  along  tbe  pocnta 
( fter  /<tnKto) expressing  the  weights  of  the  diAeroit 
objects  that  are  put  into  the  scale.  [J.  Y.] 

TUBA  («dXvi7{),  a  brnnxc  trvtspct.  dssta- 
guifthed  from  the  com  by  beini;  stra  ght  vkife  tka 
Litter  n-as  carved  :  thus  Ovid  {Mei,  L  98) 

**  Non  tuba  directi  non  aeris  comua  flexi** 

(Compare  Vegetins,  iiu  5.)  Facdolati  in  his  Lexi- 
con («.  V.  TvUt)  is  mistaken  in  sopposinf  that 
Aulus  Oellins  (v.  8)  and  Macrobius  (Sit  ri.  8;, 
who  copies  him,  intend  to  affirm  that  the  tuba  was 
crooked.  The  words  of  the  former  do  not  meaa 
that  both  the  lituus  and  the  tuba  were  crooked, 
but  that  both  that  kind  of  trumpet  which  was 
called  a  lituus  and  also  the  staff  of  the  aogur  wece 
crooked,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  which  of  tk 
two  had  lent  iu  name  to  the  other.  [Lirro'. 

The  tuba  was  employed  in  vrar  for  signals  of 
every  description  (Tacit.  HitL  ii.  29  ;  Caesar,  B.  l\ 
iii.  46  ;  Ilirt.  D.  G.  viiL  20  ;  Lir.  xxxix.  27>,st 
the  games  and  public  festivals  (Jut.  ri.  249,  t. 
214  ;  Viif.  AtM.  r.  1 13  ;  Ovid,  Fast.  L  716),  alss 
at  the  last  ntes  to  the  dead  {kime  tmba,  cvdtiat. 
Per*,  iii.  103;  Virg.  .<4eis.  xi.  191  ;  Ond.  Utrcai. 
xii.  140,  Awutr.  ii.  6.6),  and  Anlns  GeUius(xx. 
2)  tells  IU  from  Atteius  Capito  that  those  viM 
sounded  th?  trumpet  at  funerals  were  irratei 
«i"/tcsW»,  and  used  an  instnuneot  of  a  pemhar  foio. 
Th.,'  t.iiies  of  the  tub.-i.nre  represented  asef  nhv^ 
and  fear- inspiring  chancter  {/rmttta  tomitmt  tdm- 
raas,  Virg.  (Jtory.  iv.  72  ;  lurniMMi  sMnraji  an 
Comoro,  >4e».  ix.  503),  which  Ennios  (Serv.  ti 
I'irp.  Aem,  ix.  503i, ;  Priadaa  Tiii.  18.  I03.ai 
Krehl)  endeavoured  to  imitate  in  the  lias 

**  At  tuba  terribiU  sooita  tanatamlan  £xit* 

The  invention  of  the  tuba  is  nsoally  aacriM  ky 
ancient  writers  to  the  Etruscan*  (Atbenaras,  if.  c 
82  ;  Pollux,  iv.  85,  87  ;  Diodor.  v.  40  ;  Sm.  •d 
llrg.  Aen.  riii.  516  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strm.  1  f. 
30(>  y,  and  the  epithet  KttcrovaX-rrfrrol  (£.«.  robkr 
trumpeters,  Phutius  and  liesych.  s.  e.  nd  PsBu, 
/.  &)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  aaiait 
famous  by  their  piracies.    It  has  been  itawkci 
that  Homer  never  introdooea  the  cd^rr/f,  in  kis 
narrative  but  in  comparisons  only  {JL  xviiL  2iS. 
xxi.  388  ;  EnsUth.  and  Schol.),  which  leads  as  » 
infer  that  although  known  in  his  tim  it  ksi 
been  but  recently  introdiKed  into  Qrecoe,  ad  hii 
certain  that  notwithstanding  its  eminoitly  muOi 
duuacter,  it  was  not  until  a  late  period  Bied  ia  ^ 
armies  of  the  leading  states.    By  the  tragedisHiB 
Tuscan  origin  was  fullj  recognised  :  Athena  in  Aes- 
chylus orders  the  deep-toned  piefciin  TrahMM 
trumpet  to  sound  {Eumtn.  567),  UljsaH  ta  Sifk*- 
clea  {Aj.  17)  declares  that  theaccenuof  hiibiln^ 
goddess  fell  upon  his  can  like  the  toMS  af  iks 
bmsen-mouthed  Tyrrhenian  bell  («s(8*Hm,i«.tke 
bell-shaped  aperture  of  the  trumpet),  and  aaOsr 
epithcU  are  applied  by  Euripides  {Piamm.  liU 
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fTmrwuHA.  890),  and  other  OmtV  (Anetor.  Kkn. 

988  ;  Brunck,  yl«fi/.  totu.  ii.  y.  14'2)  and  Rnmau 
writers    Tj/rrkemu  du*ufn\,  Virg,  A  en.  lui.  526  ; 
Stat.  TM.  fil  650  ;   Tyrrkemae  dampan  hArnt, 
h^Ilin*,  Ii.  19).    Acconiinu  to  one  p  v  imt  it  was 
fmt  fabricated  for  the  Tjirheniojiii  by  Atheua, 
wW  in  eomeqwnea  «n  worshipped  by  the  AT' 
irives  undrr  the  title  of  JuxKnty^  (Scho).  ad  Horn. 
IL  xym.  219,  e.  cod.  Via. ;  Pauann.  it.  21.  §  d); 
vluls  at  Bom*  the  laMjii<r»ii»i,  or  puriAottion  of 
»ncrpd  trunifK'ts,  was  jxTfornn-fl  on  the  Ia»t  day  of 
the  Qttiaquatru*.   [Quinquatrus.]    In  another 
Iggttid  til*  diMovery  it  attritmted  to  %  mjtluail 
king  of  the  Tjrrtu-nians,  Malcu^  hon  of  Herculn 
auMi  Oniphale  (LutaU  ad  Stat,  TkfL.  iv.  224,  vl 
404;  Hygin.M274;  SehoU  oil  Aom.  £  «.),  in 
a  third  to  Pisacns  the  Tyrrhfiiian  (Plin.  //.  A*, 
rii.  67  \  Photiua,  f .  o.)f  and  Bilius  has  preserved  a 
tiadition  (vitL  490%  aerordinR  to  wMdi  tho  origin 
(-f  tlii-'  instruiiiiMit  is  tmced  to  V«tllhll^  (Mulier, 
Uie  Etrmtkar^  ir.  1,  ^i,  4,  &.) 

Tli«te  aiypem  to  tmve  bem  noeMenlial  difftr* 

«*nte  in  fonn  Wlwecn  the  Grprk  nn  i  Rnni'^n  or 
TjrrheQiau  tnimpeU.  Both  were  lutig,  ttmight, 
1ifMk90  tttbeo  andnaUv  iacnoainc  in  diimntiiTi  ud 
femiiMiiag  ia  •  bdtiluiped  apotnn.  They  pie- 


wmt  preciiielj  tlie  wuiie  apfMBuaiie*  em  mentmentt 

of  very-  I  t'^i  rent  (iati>«,  as  may  bo  necn  from  tlie 
mis  aniiexedf  the  former  of  which  is  from  Tmjau''s 
Qoldnm,  and  the  latter  from  an  ancient  fictile  vase. 
(B«p^  Oottmm    th$  AmMh  pL  168.) 


The  Mholia^t  on  the  Iliad  (/.  c)  rvckonn  six  va- 
rieties of  trumpeta  ;  tiiti  lirht  he  calU  ihe  (irecian 
SiA,pryt  which  Athena  discovered  for  the  'I'yrrhe* 
nians,  and  the  sixth,  tinned  by  him  war'  ii'ix't*'-, 
the  rvpcJtvuc^  oiXwiy^^  he  describes  as  bcul  at  the 
extremity  (irsiSsnti  m^KKaaixirop  Ixotxra)  ;  but  by 
this  we  most  unquestionably  tinder^^tand  the  sacred 
trnmpet  (2«paTiin)  (rd\viy(,  Lydiu,  df  Afetu.  iv.  6 }, 
the  (ttww  already  notiead  at  the  beginning  of  this 
artidib  (Coaifaie  UMM^i.  431.)  £W,iUJ 


TUBILU'STRIUM.  fQt/iNQVATRua.] 
TUBUS,  TrnCLf?.  [FIS1LL4.] 
TULUA'NUM.  ICARcEa,] 
TUMULTUATHI.  (ToMVLTua.] 
TUMULTUS  whs  the  name  pivm  to  a  sudden 
or  dangeivus  war  in  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
the  word  wae  mipfMMd  by  the  ancSenta  (o  be  a 

contmclion  of  limur  luuUu*.     (Cic  J'kil.  viii.  I  ; 

tumultus  didm,  quasi  timor  ete/tes,  Serv.  ad  Kny. 
Jimt,  ii.  48e,  viK.  1  ;  Featna,     r,  T\mm/tmarii.) 

It  was  however  Rometimes  applied  to  a  sudden  or 
dangcrotu  war  elsewhere  (Liv.  xxzv.  1,  zli.  6  | 
Gift  PUL  T.  12) ;  bat  thia  deee  not  appoar  to  have 
been  a  correct  use  of  the  word.  Cicero  (/Vw7.  viii. 
1 )  saya  that  there  misbt  be  a  war  without  a  tif 
moltUk  bat  not  a  tmnuitna  wlthoat  a  war  j  bnt  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  word  was  also  ap[ilied 
to  any  mdden  ahum  respecting  a  war  ;  whence  we 
find  a  toaaidllaB  often  spoken  of  aa  of  kii  inportanee 
than  a  war  («?.  </.  Liv.  ii.  -fi),  becauw;  the  renuUa 
were  of  lesi  consequence,  though  the  fear  might 
have  been  much  greater  than  ia  a  regular  war. 

In  the  ease  of  a  tumultus  there  was  a  cessation 
from  all  business  (leriiVtww),  and  all  citisena  were 
obliged  to  enliat  wttboat  nguA  bebg  bad  to  the 
exi  inptinns  (rur<if(ij«rji)  from  military  service,  which 
were  enjoyed  at  other  times.  (Cic.  ILccf  Iitr. 
Til  »,  1],  38,  viii  90,  snciv.  50.)  At  there 
was  not  time  t>i  nil'  -t  •.!;.■  snliiif-rs  in  the  rcpilar 
manner,  the  magistrate  appointed  to  command  the 
army  dispkyed  two  bannefa  (earitb)  fiena  the 
capitol,  one  red,  to  summon  the  infantni',  and  the 
other  green,  to  summon  the  cavalry,  and  said, 
**:Qui  icmpiibUeam  talvam  Tvlt,  me  tcqnatnr.** 
Those  that  assembled  took  the  militiry  oath  to- 
gether, instead  of  one  by  one,  as  was  the  usual 
practioe,  whence  they  were  called  conjma&,  and 
their  service  iv>wj'/ ra/io.  (Sorv.  ud  VWif.  Afn.  \\\\. 
1.)  Soldiers  ealii>ied  in  this  way  were  called 
J^imtUuarii  or  StA^euiL  (Featua,  a.  ei. ;  Lie.  iii. 
30,  X.  21,  xL  2G.) 

TU'NICA  (x*''^'**'*  dim.  ;tiT«nff<tof,  X('''*i''<o»'), 
the  under-garment  of  the  Oreeita  and  Romans. 

1.  Grbkk.  The  Chiton  was  the  only  kind  of 
htvfm,  or  iinder-garment  worn  by  the  Ureeks.  Of 
tliis  there  were  two  kittda,the  Dorian  and  Ionian. 
The  Dorian  Chiton,  as  worn  by  males,  was  a  short 
woollen  shirt,  witliout  sleeves  ;  the  Ionian  wan  a 
Itmg  linen  garment,  with  sleeves.  The  under- 
gnnnent,  aAerwards  distinguished  as  the  Dorian, 
f^eems  to  have  been  oriainally  worn  in  the  whole  uf 
Greece*  Tbncydidea  (L  6)  apeaks  at  if  the  long 
linen  pnrment  ymm  At'trns  a  little  before  hit 
time  WHS  the  inooi  ancient  kind,  since  he  attributes 
the  adoption  of  a  simpler  mode  of  dress  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  but  we  know  with  tolcnihle  cer- 
taitity  that  this  dress  was  brought  over  to  Athens 
by  the  lonians  of  Asin.  (Miiller,  d»  Muurva  JPo^ 
lindr,  p  4!,  /*"r  iv.  2.  §4.)  It  was  commonly 
worn  ill  Athens  dining  the  Poritiaii  wa^^  but  up- 
pears  to  liavn  entirely  gone  out  of  fashion  about 
the  time  of  Pericles,  from  which  time  the  Dorian 
Chiton  was  the  under  garment  univerwtlly  adopted 
by  men  through  the  whole  of  (jreeee.  (Athen. 
xii.  p.  r>H',  c  ;  Eusuth.  p^  954.47  j  Thoqrd.  Le,} 
Anstoph.  Eqmt,  1330.) 

The  distinction  between  the  Doric  and  lonte 
Chiton  still  continofd  in  the  dress  of  women.  The 

I>{Mirt;m  virgins  only  wore  this  one  gtuineiit,  and 
had  no  upper  kind  ^f  clothing,  whence  it  is  somo- 
ttnaacaUad  ^iaiation  I  PalliumJ  aa  veli  as  CW. 
4  r  2 
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foa.  (Compora  Herod,  r.  87  ;  ScboL  ad  Emr^ 
fMi.  m)   EvripklM  (/Mk.  lt»  Aminm. 

598)  incorm-tly  calU  this  D  -ric  ilr»'*»  Peploi,  an  ! 
HMBks  of  ■  D«ric  riiipa  m  /uM>^vtw\M.    From  the 

CifCMMlMHV  9t  tlwir  flol^  Wwrinff  WW  ||M1Mllt« 

the  SfiJirtan  vir-in*  wi  ri-  ralli-d  7i/uiaf  (  Plut.  l.rjc. 
J4)  [NuocsJ,  and  aIm  ^mmx^^***^**  (.S'chol.  a</ 
«. ;  AUmb.  nil  f.  AM,  f.)  TImj  appettrpd 
in  the  conpsBJ  ttf  men  without  any  further  covrr- 
mg  ;  b«i  tlM  mamed  wooien  oerer  did  to  witboat 
WMiBf  aa  «|ifier  fpwMiit   Tliii  Dirit  CMton 

w:\i  m.ule,  a«.  Ptatod  n}w>Tf,  of  woolirn  ntufT ;  it 
was  without  Blcevrt,  and  was  iMteoed  orer  botii 
dMNiMar*  t>r  clatpa  «r  bwUM  (vi^paai,  W9pi9m\ 
which  were  often  of  cotuiderable  »ixe.  ( llerfxl. 
8cboL  ad  Emrip,  U.  oo.)  It  wat  (rraoeatijr  to 
•hoft  M  Mt  mmIi  tW  ksM  (CIml  Aws.  fWL 
ii.  10,  p.  0'H  >.  Bn  it  nhown  in  the  fi^nre  of  I>iAii.i 
•o  f.  27(>,  who  i»  n>preMnted  as  eqaipfwd  for  the 
•Immu  It  «M  only  joined  tofelkar  M  «M  ridi^ 
Mid  on  the  other  waa  left  partly  open  or  lUt  Wf 
{0X*^it  x^'"^%  PoUax,  viu  66),  to  allow  »  Am 
■olion  of  lh»  Hnbt:  th«  two  lUrli  (oW^vytf) 
tfiu»  fn-~iii'Tit!y  flew  open,  whence  the  Spartan 
virgiut  were  Mnetimoa  called  ^aivofti|pi<«s  (Pollux, 
I  «L)t  — d  E>M<f  iin  (Jwdfw.  L  €,)  lymln  th^ 
M  witk 

Rzamplen  of  this  <rxiffT^t  ^^'''vr  are  frequently 
•een  in  works  of  art:  the  following  cut  ia  taken 
from  a  iMMoKaf  i»  tho  Mtiih  Mateum,  which  re- 
pre*ent«  an  Ani«i m  with  a  Chiton  of  this  kind: 
tome  porta  of  tlie  iigure  appear  inoomplete,  a«  the 
original  ia  mvlibltd.  (Sot  ■!»  Mm.  mtitm,  voL 


TIm  lonk  Chiton,  tm  tb«  contrary,  was  a  long 
and  koM  garmeiii.  1  u  hin^  to  the  feet  (ve8ijpi|tX 
with  wide  sleeres  (xupcu),  and  was  genenlly  nude 
of  linen.  The  sleeres,  however,  appear  asoally  to 
ha»c  covered  only  the  upper  part  of  the  arm ;  for 
in  ancient  works  of  art  we  seldom  find  the  sleeves 
extending  farther  than  the  elbow,  and  sometimes 
not  so  fur.  The  sleeves  were  somctinws  slit  up, 
and  fattened  together  with  an  ok^t  row  of 
brooches  (Aelian,  V.  if.  i  18),  and  it  is  to  this 
kind  of  ifamient  that  nottiger(A7rfiM*.S<-Ar^?.  vol.  iii. 
^6U)  iucomclly  giroa  the  name  of  ox*^^*  X^^***'* 
The.  looie  (%iten»  aeoording  to  Herodotns  (r.  87« 
8l<)>  *■*  M^fiaall/a  Cari.tn  dress,  and  passed  over 
to  Athona  from  fonla.  Tbo  women  at  Athens  ori- 
ginally won  tlia  Doric  CUUml  bat  wan  eompelied 
to  ebiuig*  it  Ar  Um  looie  after  tiMy  liad  kiiW,  | 


with  tho  buckle*  or  cbuipi  of  t^dresaea,  the  ii^db 
Atbeimn  wIm  had  ncoraed  aKva  fiwa  tfe  axpiS» 

ti'iti  avair.>t  Ae^iiia,  b»"rause  there  T»fre  r:->  buvkics 

or  cl*«ps  required  ia  the  Ionic  dreaiL  Tho  Maosa 
ar«  gMMcallr  rrpreamiled  witk  tUa  Chttaa.  TW 

wfwtdcut  annei<  i,  tcik^n  fr>Tn  a  f  t'  -  in  in? 
lihtiah  Moseam,  r^«escnu  the  Moae  1  balm  v«ar> 
ing  anloBieCMlaa.  TW  Piyhna  kaa        aff  bv 

•hovildorv  find  i»  hfld  up  by  tho  I  't  liajvL  Tr^ 
right  arm  boidii^  a  Pedum  ia  a  modem  reasocatma. 


Both  kinds  of  dress  were  £i&tened  roaod  the 
middle  with  a  girdle  [2k>NA],  and  as  the  loeic 
(%itoa  vaa  moally  longer  than  the  body,  pait  «f 
it  was  drawn  ap  ao  that  the  drew  might  not  rcmk 
further  than  tho  ttt/t^  and  tho  part  arhiefa  vm  m 
drawn  up  overhung  or  avaiiifpeA  ika  gnfl^ad 
was  called  Awos. 

There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  drem,  which  seam 
to  have  been  a  species  of  double  Chiton,  called 
irXoU,  8<a-Aottior,  and  ifpuSiwAi^ior.  Soow  wrilai 
suppose  that  it  waa  a  kind  of  little  doak  dvewa 
over  the  Chiton,  in  which  case  it  woold  be  sa 
Amirtna,  and  coald  not  be  rrganicd  as  a  CkiMa; 
bat  Bedcer  and  ethcf*  maintaia  4aC  k  art  a 
s.  [arate  article  dress,  bat  Was  merely  the  eppfr 
part  of  tbo  doth  fomiiw  tha  Ckhoa,  wkkk  wm 
larger  than  waa  n^oiitsd  fcr  tba  ordinal^  CbiMii 
and  was  t!ien  fore  thrown  over  the  front  aiui  Sadt. 
The  following  caU  {Mm.  BoHim.  ti4.  ii.  t.  i,  6>  will 
give  a  ckanr  idaa  of  Aa  fna  flf  thai  ■usNBlilfli 
any  dincnpliiw. 


I 
I 
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TUNICA. 

It  teemt  imposuble  to  dctenninp  with  rcrtainty 
wUether  the  Diploidion  fonu«d  part  of  tlic  Chiton, 
«r         «  leparAte  piece  of  dreia.    Those  writer* 
who  nuuntain  the  former  Tiew,  think  that  it  it 
quite  proved  bj  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  pre- 
Mdi^f  cat  I  hut  tb»  m  not  ecsoichuiTe  evident 
•ince  the  Chiton  may  have  terminated  at  the  waitt. 
In  the  nght-hand  figure  we  we  that  the  Chiton  is 
round  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  described 
,  and  that  the  fold  which  overhangs  {k6\wos) 
with  the  end  of  the  Diploidion,  a  parallel 
which  was  always  the  ca«e.    This  is  also 
plably  seen  in  the  woodcut  to  the  artick  Umma- 
crt7LUM.    Since  the  Diploidion  was  fiutoned  ov«r 
xhe  »hf)ulders  by  means  of  buckles  or  clasps,  it  was 
called  iw^^uh,  which  MiiUer  {ArckHoi,  d,  KmuL 
9  339.  4)  ftupp(»ses  from  Eorip.  HtttJk.  55S,  ma 
Athen.  xiju  p.  608,  b,  to  have  Wen  only  the  end  of 
the  ganneat  iisstened  on  the  shoulder ;  but  these 
pascageo  do  not  necotoarily  prove  this,  aad  PoQiiz 
^vii.  49)  o^ideatly  undeiftHidft  ^  word  m  asait- 
aaffa  mramt  itself. 

Bmmm  tho  word  x(*^«  ^ 

dJfiiinulivcs  x'twh'ct/icoi  and  X'"^''  -  tlie  fonner  of 
wrhicb  is  gencnlly  applied  to  a  garment  worn  by 
Men,  and  the  fartter  to  one  wom  by  women,  thoogh 
this  distinction  is  not  alwaj's  prest-rvod.  A  qties- 
tioo  arises  whether  these  two  words  relate  to  a  dif- 
fciciil  gannnit  firan  die  ChHon,  vt  neuk  meiely  a 
sn^alliT  one.  Many  modern  writers  think  that  the 
Chiton  wa»  not  wora  immediately  next  the  skin, 
tMt  that  tiieM  was  wom  imder  it  a  shirt  (xtT«»^<r- 
itoi)  or  chemise  (xfTfuVio*-).  In  the  drebs  of  mm, 
however,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
eaae ;  riaea  we  fiad  X'^*""^'^  frequently  used  as 
iilontlctl  with  x'^*^*'»  "^nd  spoken  of  .is  the  only 
aader  ganaent  wom  by  individuals.  (TJ  ifuhtw  taX 
riw  xirsnilvinr,  Pbt  Hipp,  Min,  p.  368 ;  Beoi.  ia 
Mid.  p.  583.  21  ;  Aesch.  t»  Tun.  p.  143  ;  Athen. 
liL  p.  o45,  a.)  It  appears,  on  the  contnury,  that 
fcoMleo  were  aceestomed  to  wear  a  chemiae  (x*^ 
rioi  )  undtT  their  Chiton,  and  a  representation  of 
such  an  one  is  given  in  p.  1B5.  (CfNnpare  Athen. 
xiiL     590,  £ ;  Aristoph.  Lytidr.  48, 180.) 

It  was  the  u>.ual  jiraiticc  among  the  Greek*  to 
wear  an  llimation,  or  outer  garment,  over  the 
Chitfln,  hat  frequently  the  Chileo  wai  wora  alooa. 
A  {x  rson  who  wore  only  a  Chit<in  was  called  iaovo- 
TCirwr  {fiioxi^rmv  in  lloaier,  Od.  xiv.  4S9),  an 
epithet  given  to  the  Spartan  virgins,  aa  ezpbuned 
ahnvp.  In  the  winie  way,  a  j«.r»on  who  wore  only 
an  Htmation,  or  outer  garment,  was  called  axirvy. 
(Xen.  AfMu  Id.  |  3 ;  Aellaa,  V,  H.  vii.  13 ; 
Diod.  Sic.  x\.  The  Athenian  youths,  in  the 

earlier  times,  wore  only  the  Chiton,  and  when  it 
became  the  Ihshieii,  in  the  Pdepanaewan  war,  to 
wear  an  outer  garment  over  it,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  mark  of  effeminacy.  (ArisUnh.  Niit,  i^(>4,  com* 
rated  with  987.) 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Roman  under  gnrmcnt, 
it  remains  to  expUia  a  few  terms  which  are  a}>- 
piied  to  the  dimrent  kinda  of  Chiton.  In  Uter 
times,  the  Chiton  wnm  hy  men  wa.i  i)f  two  kinds, 
the  it^iii.a.axe^oi  and  the  <T»po>Aa<Tx«^>,  the 
former  the  dre»s  of  freemen,  the  latter  that  ef  alavM. 
(  Pollux,  viL  47.)  The  d^^'AU^X'''^"'  nppears  to 
hare  signified  not  only  a  garment  whtch  hod  two 
ilaevcs,  but  also  one  which  had  openings  for  both 
arms  ;  while  the  irtponatrxaXoi,  oi\  the  contmry. 
hud  only  a  sleeve,  or  ratlier  au  opening  for  tiie 
left  aim,  laanag  the  right)  with  the  ahaaUer  and  a 
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part  of  the  breast  uncovemd,  whence  it  is  called 
i^wtil%^:i  rcprt-ikcntatiou  of  which  is  given  on  p.  512. 
When  the  sleeves  of  the  Chiton  wached  down  to 
the  hands,  it  seems  to  have  boen  properly  cn!!cd 
Xe'fiSarrJf  (Cell.  vii.  I'J,  H^e  woodcut,  p.  32y), 
though  tbb  word  seems  to  have  been  frequeatly 
used  M  equivalent  ta  4f»^irfoxaAoi«  (Ueaych.  Afti 
'A^(^<^(rxciA(»f. ) 

A  x'Tci*'  ipdoa-ralio^  was  OBo  which  wos  not 
fastened  round  the  body  with  a  girdle  ( PoUox,  ni, 
48  ;  Phot  Ltx.  p.  34  C,  Pors.) :  a  xc^ci*'  trreAtSsK 
"ris  seems  to  have  had  n  kind  of  tl><i]n<%  at  the 
bottom.  (FoUox  viL  54 ;  Xeaoph.  Cyvp,  vi.  4. 
§  2.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  Greek  Chiton  in  general, 
see  Miiller,  Ikuriatu^  iv.  2,  (  3,  4,  Arch'doloyie  der 
Kwut,  §  337,  339 ;  Bedcer,  Ckmni/e*^  vol.  ii. 
p.  309,  &c 

2.  B«iMAN.  The  TkMOB  of  the  Romans,  like 
the  Ofeek  Chitea,  waa  a  wedlieB  under  garment, 

over  which  the  Toga  was  woni.  It  was  the  InJu- 
m^Uam  or  Imdntm,  as  opposed  to  the  .^atic^as,  the 
gcneial  tefn  for  tiie  toga,  pallium,  or  any  other 
onl*'r  gannent.  [Amutis.J  Tiie  Roman*  are 
said  to  have  had  no  other  clothing  originally  but 
the  toga :  and  when  ^  Tonie  waa  fint  mtrodnced, 
it  was  mi-rdy  a  short  f.'annent  without  sk-evfs,  and 
was  called  CoUMum,  (GeU.  viL  12}  Serv.o*/  Viry* 
Aen.  iz.  616.)  It  waa  contideied  a  laailt  of  effe- 
minacy for  men  to  we  ir  Tu  n  s  with  long  sleeves 
(moMoalae)  and  reaching  to  the  feet  \kiiaret), 
(Cie.  Oat,  iL  18.)  Julias  Caesar  was  aeeutomcd 
to  wear  one  which  had  sli-uvcs  with  fringes  at  the 
wrist  (ad  matttujmltriata^  Suet.  Jtd,  45L  and  io 
die  kter  tiflMM  of  the  oapin,  toniee  with  deevea, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  became  common. 

The  Tuuk  was  girded  (ctnda)  with  a  belt  or 
girdle  aronnd  the  wabt,  but  waa  nsmdly  warn 
loose,  without  being  girded,  wh^ n  :\  r  r  ^n  was  at 
home,  or  wished  to  be  at  his  ease.  (llor.  SaL  ii. 
1.  78 ;  Ovid,  ifoi.  L  8.  41.)   Henee  we  ftnd  the 

terms  <     f  <;>.  j>niectnctui^  and  succinctn^  applit  d, 

like  the  Ureek  <<>fvrof,  to  an  active  and  diligent 
penoo,  and  dimarfat  ta  oM  who  waa  idle  or  diiii>> 

lute.  (Hor.  Sat.  L  5.  G,  ii.  6.  107,  Fpxi.  i.  34.) 

The  foirn  fA  the  Tunic,  as  wom  by  men,  is  re- 
pmaalM  in  many  woodeots  ia  this  woric  In 

work«  of  nrt  it  u*u.illy  termin.ites  a  little  above  the 
knee ;  it  has  short  sleeves,  coverii^  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  am,  and  ia  gilded  at  the  waist  (see 

cuts,  pp.  90.  808):  the  sleeves  tometiraes,  though 
less  frequently,  extend  bo  the  hojids  (cut,  p.  141). 
BoUi  sexM  aaoally  wore  two  taniea,  an  outer 

and  an  under,  the  latter  of  which  wns  worn  next 
the  skin,  and  correspoods  to  our  shirt  and  che- 
mise.  Varro  {<ap,  Norn,  jeIt.  86)  says,  that  when 
the  Romans  l>ejjnn  to  wear  two  tunics,  they  cnHcd 
them  HubticHia  and  Jndunum^  the  former  uf  which 
Bjfttiger  (4SeUaa,  vol.  iL  p.  U  8)  supposes  to  be  the 
n.nme  of  the  under  tunic  of  the  men,  and  the  Litter 
of  that  of  tiie  women.  But  it  would  appear  frum 
another  passage  of  \'arro  {L.  L.y.  131,  ed.  Mnllcr) 
referred  to  by  Uecker  ( (.'n'ltij^,  vol.  ii.  p.  r,9),  ;is  if 
Varro  had  meant  to  ^ivc  tiie  luiuie  of  ^uftutjt'a  to 
the  under  tnnic,  and  that  of  Imdummt  or  Intusium 
to  the  outer,  thougli  the  pa*«nge  is  not  withmit  dif- 
IkuUies.  It  a{>p>ars,  huwcver,  that  tSMfcw'  M'd  was 
chiefly  used  to  designate  the  ui^der  tunic  of  men. 
(Suet.  Awj.  n-2  ;  Hor.  i:i>i>L  i.  1.  '.>'>  )  The  word 
iHtemia  was  of  hiter  uri^m,  aud  teems  to  have  ap> 

plied  cqnallj  to  the  under  tonic  af  both  aexes. 
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(A^l.  FTorid,  a.  S3 ;  Mttmm.  viii.  p.  633,  ed. 
Om.  ;  Voptw.  /VvA.  4.)  TIm  Aftfmrmt  or  .SWp 
foiruiii  ii  uid  br  Fettat  ( j.  r. )  to  liuvi-  K^-n  a  linen 
umI  lo  Imt«  baen  Um  aame  as  the  Umbmada  ; 
tat  Van*  (r.  ISl),  «■  tta  «M)tnrT,  tpeak*  «f  it 
M  n  kind  of  otiti-r  frarment,  and  contnuts  it  with 
Smtmewia,  whidi  b«  dahrM  from  bhUum^  wlula  Mrp- 
fmrm  1m  dcffvct  ftwn  m|»«.  Tike  p«M^t«  of  L«nii 
(ii.  3'l4)  in  which  it  ii  nifnti  'nod  dfc*  not  rnalile 
u  to  dccid*  whether  it  waa  kb  cater  or  andtf  gar- 
tat  vmM  tadier  kad  n  to  Mpoeae  Itat  ft 


win  t'..  f  rmtT.  Pcr»on«  tornf timet  m-ore  aeveral 
tanka,  aa  a  pcotectioo  ayainat  cold :  Aoffiuttu  wore 
fw     tta  wimar,  taridat  a  ButarA  (Saet 

Aa  the  drcaa  of  a  man  aauailj  ocmaiated  of  an 
taiiiei  an  ovttv  tnris^  and  tta  tQ^ai  m  ttat 

VMtiAn,  in  like  mann<  r,  consMlid  «  an  under 
{Tmmiea  mtima^  GrlL  x.  \b\  wm  CVter  tamic 
nd  tta  palla.  Tta  aotvr  tnrfe  of  tta  Reman 
matron  wa**  prfi[n'r!y  cxW  A  Stola  [Stolv],  n:.  ?  is 
leprearnted  in  the  woodcnt  on  p.  1073 ;  but  the 
■MMxed  voadcstt  vlrfcii  iv|MMCBti  a  Wemaw  cbh 
prea*  in  tlii«  chnmi  t.  r  of  Concordia,  or  Abwndantia, 
f ivea  a  better  idea  of  ita  fonn.  (Viacooti,  Mo- 
mmmm  OMd,  a.  84 ;  BItttign;  Mta.  tav.  z.) 
Over  the  Tunic  or  Stob  the  Palla  i«  thrown  in 
aiany  folJa,  but  tta  ahape  of  the  farmer  ia  Mill 
dktiaellr  atawB. 


Tta  tunica  of  women  were  \*t^  and  longer 

than  tho*e  of  men,  and  always  h.id  slfcvcs  ;  but  in 
ancient  paintinga  and  atatuea  we  aeldom  find  the 
deevea  eovaring  OMn  than  tta  appar  part  of  the 
arm.  An  example  of  the  contrary  is  seen  in  the 
Aitueo  UorLoHtcOf  vol.  vii.  tar.  3.  Sometimes  the 
tnniea  were  adorned  with  golden  ornaments  called 

lierui.  (Fe*tii«.  5.  r.  ;  Hr.  Arfpof.  Hesych.  Suid.  .«.  r.) 

I'oor  people,  who  could  not  atfurd  to  purchase  a 
toga,  wota  the  tnnic  alone,  whence  we  find  the 
common  people  called  Tuuititl.  (Cic.  in  Hull.  ii. 
34  ;  ilor.  ^pitL  i.  7.  65.)  Persons  at  work  laid 
aaida  tta  toga  l  thus,  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  HOU.  a 
man  is  represented  plou^liinf^  in  his  tunic  o:i!y.  \ 
person  who  wore  only  his  tunic  was  fn.»<|iit'ntly 
called  Niroua. 

Reapectinff  the  Clama  Latus  and  the  CLivn^ 
Angnatua,  worn  on  the  tunica  of  the  Senators  aud 
Eqniiaa  laapcctavely,  ace  Clatv*. 


TT^PRIS. 

When  a  triumph  waa  oekbcaied,  tta  eoo^eefv 
wore,  togetber  with  aa  emfcntdcivd  tc^  {Ttyn 

called  Tmiea  Jont,  becanae  it  waa  taken  fram  ita 
templo  of  JnpHar  CkpitaGaaa.  (Lir.  x.7  i  Man. 

vii.  1 ;  Juv.  X.  [  Tk  I  CM  THUS.  p.  1 166,  a.]  Tlc.s 
of  thta  kind  were  aent  aa  prcaeBia  ta  Sn^m^  iawn 
br  tta  aanale.   fLjr.nx.  IC,  %xA  11.) 

TTRI  RULT'M  f^uior^pwr a  otimtt.  Tre 
Oreeka  and  Romana,  whoi  they  trifiia<i,  oom- 
montyteok  a  little  fianhiaceaacct  <f  tta  AenftA 
and  !■  t  it  fall  up'^T!  ih--  flaming  altar.  [Ara.]  Mer? 
rardjr  they  uaed  a  cenaer^  by  mi  am  of  whick  ikey 
Imiut  iaceaM  m  giaatEf  prnfeman,  wmi  whin 
was  in  fact  a  small  moreable  grate  or  Fc^crir-^ 
(Aeiian,  V.  H.  xiL  61.)  The  annetfd  woodcat, 
talccn  Urooi  aa  amkiit  paictit^  atawi  tta  pv> 
formance  of  both  of  th-.^^^'  arts  at  tta  aaxoe  ti^e, 
Winckebnann  (A/on.  Imed.  177)  aiiiiyeaia  it  t*  rr- 
preaent  Utib,  tiw  wife,  aad  Oeiavia,  tta  mMr  ef 
.\iii:nstii!s  sai  rificincf  to  Mars  in  crat-iud*;  for  h» 
safe  return  from  Spain.  (Uor.  Gsraa.  iii.  14.  i.) 
The  eenaer  hcra  f^^prcaaatad  haa  twa  harndka  fiv 
the  purpcijo  of  cairyir.'  it  from  plarce  lo  place,  and 
it  atanda  upon  feet  ao  that  the  air  might  be  ad- 
mted  ndoawth,  and  pan  npwnli  throogh  tta 
(taL 


As  the  cenaer  waa  destined  for  the  worship  cf 
dw  gods,  it  waa  often  made  of  gold  or  ailTer  {Ed. 
a«r  m.  is.  4 ;  ThacTd.  46)  and  aMictad  with 
■tooes  and  gems.  (Herod,  ir.  iGi  ;  Cic  Verr.  jr. 
21—24.)  We  find  a  silver  censer  in  tta  ofidal 
enamaalioBtof  the  tnaaarea  presented  la  Aa  fta- 
thcnon  nt  Athens:  ita  bars  (^ttpfia^iarrst)  wcrr  of 
brontc.  ( Ikickh,  Qjrp.  lutcrip,  toL  i  pp^  198,  33S^ 
238.)  (J.  T.J 

TURMA.    fExKRCTTrs,  p.  4n7.b.7 

T  U  R  lU  S  («-^t)t  a  to vcT'  Ita  word  r^fen, 
from  which  eonca  the  Latin  ItaWi^  t%Tifif4  a»- 
cording  to  Dionrsiua  (i.  26)  any  strong  boildirc 
surrounded  by  walls  ;  and  it  was  from  the  £sct  of 
the  Pelasgiaaa  in  Italy  dwdUi^  in  sach  plana 
that  the  same  writer  supposes  them  to  bare  tacn 
called  Tynenians  or  Tyrrhcniana,  that  is,  tta  ia- 
habiunu  df  tawaa  or  caadea.  Itayii  k  Aa  aid 
Latin  language  seems  to  hare  been  eqniralent  to 
urbs.  (Polyb.  xxTi.  4  ;  Gottling,  Gtatk.  d.  Bim. 
staatst).  p.  17.)  Tta  am  of  towcn  hgr  tta  Gneta 
and  Romans  was  various. 

I.  Stationary  Toicers.  1.  Buildings  of  tkufixiB 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  aaAsB,  M 
fonning  by  themselrcs  placfs  of  residence  stxI 
defence.  This  use  of  towers  was  very  commoti  in 
Africa.  (Died.  Sic.  iii.  49,  Itin,  Amt,  pp.  34, 3S, 
with  Wesseling^  notes.)  Wc-  h;ivo  rxzrr.j^'^  in 
the  tower  of  ilaniiibai  on  bia  estate  between 
AetaUa  aad  Tbapaaa  (Lhr.  mii.  4«Jt  ttaAav* 
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rrma  oT  Jii'jnirtlia  fSalliist  103),  tlip  tower  of 
a  prirate  citizen  without  the  walk  of  Carthage,  by 
the  help  of  which  Scipio  took  the  city  (Appuin. 
Pun,  117)  ;  and,  in  Spain,  the  tower  in  which 
C».  Scipio  WM  burnt.  (Appian.  Hitp.  16.)  Such 
towers  were  common  in  t.i  ti  iitier  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.  (Animian.  Marcell.  mviii.  2.) 

'2.  'I  hcy  were  ereclfid  within  cilics,  jartly  to 
fonn  a  last  reOeet  io  caae  the  city  shonld  be  tdcen, 
mad jMitly  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  almost 
all  Oreek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upon  a 
hill,  rtnlc,  or  home  n.iturnl  elevation,  there  was  a 
kind  of  tower,  a  castle*  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the 
highest  part  of  Ae  to^  or  hill,  to  which  Ae  nane 
of  Jcropoiu  was  given,  as  at  Athens,  Corinth, 
Ai^gos,  MesBcne,  and  many  other  placet.  The 
Gapitoliuiii  at  RMue  answered  the  nne  purpoee 
as  the  Acmpolia  in  the  Greek  cities  ;  and  of  the 
laiuc  kind  were  the  tower  ot"  Airathoclcs  at  Ulica 
(Appian.  Pun.  14),  and  that  of  Antonia  at  Jeru- 
salem. (Jewph.  Mi,  JmL  r.b,i%AeL  ApottoL 
xxL  31.) 

3.  The  fortifications  both  of  cities  and  camps 
were  streqgtbraed  by  towers,  which  were  placed 
at  {ntnmls  on  the  mxinis  of  the  former  [Mi'Hds] 
and  the  vallum  of  the  latter  ;  and  a  .similar  nso 
was  made  of  them  in  the  lines  {dratmvuUaiio) 
drawn  roond  a  hctiqced  town.  [VALttm.]  They 
were  pi'nemlly  used  at  the  gates  of  towns  and  of 
sutive  camps.  [PoitTA.]  The  use  of  temporaiy 
towers  en  walla  to  repel  an  attodi  will  be  notleed 
below. 

II.  ilfcjrraUe  Toweri.  These  were  among  the 
flMet  im[K>rtantenginet  oed  in  storming  a  fiirtificd 

place.  They  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were 
made  so  that  they  could  be  Uikcn  to  pieces  and 
carried  to  the  scene  of  operations :  these  were 
called  foldiiw  towers  {ir6pyoi  -wrvKToi  or  iwrvyfiivoL, 
hirrapifieawes,  or  {wrtable  towers,  <f>opT)Tol  irvpyoi). 
The  oilier  sort  were  constrncU-d  on  wheei-S  so  a* 
to  be  driven  up  to  the  walls}  and  beucc  they  were 
called  tut  r<M  (Mthi&tonae  or  twbnMu$»   fiitt  the 

fur,  rs  fJirtiiiln  were  generally  made  With  Whceb, 
so  that  they  were  also  amtmlaioriat. 

The  ficBt  invention  er  hnpmrement  of  Rich 
towers  is  ascribed  by  Atbenaeus  tho  mechanician 
(quoted  hy  Lipsins,  Oper.  vol.  iii.  p^  297)  to  the 
Gr.  eks  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Dionyaios  L  i^C. 
40.5.)  Diiidonis  (xi V. M) mentions  towers  on  wneels 
oi  used  by  Dioiiy&ius  at  the  siege  of  Motya.  He 
had  before  (ziii.  54)  mentioned  towers  as  used  at 
the  siege  of  Selinus  (b.  c.  409),  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  on  wheels.  According  to  others, 
till  y  wore  invented  by  the  engineers  in  the  service 
of  i'hilipand  Alexander,  the  most  famous  of  whom 
were  Polyidus,  a  Tbemliui,  who  awsted  Philip  at 
the  siege  of  ny/antium,  and  his  pupils  Chacrea« 
and  Diades.  (Vitruv.x.  19.  s.  13.)  Heron  (c.  13) 
ascribes  their  Invention  to  Dindes  and  Choereaa, 
Vitruvius  (A  c.)  to  Diades  alone,  and  .Atbenaeus 
(/.  e.)  says  that  they  were  imjproved  in  the  time  of 
Philip  at  die  siege  of  Dyzantimn.  Vitniviu9  states 
that  the  towers  of  Diades  were  carried  about  by 
the  army  in  separate  pieces.  Respecting  the 
towers  used  by  Demetrius  Polionetai  at  the  eiege 
of  Rhode%  Me  Hblipolis. 

Appian  mentions  the  tmrm  jiKeafSa  {BdL  tVe. 
v.  36,  .'^7).  and  state.n  that  at  the  sii  ge  of  Rhodes 
Cassius  took  such  towers  with  him  in  his  ships, 
and  had  tbom  let  np  on  the  spot  (/dl  iv.  73.) 

Bwidct  tfte  fiequcnt  dloMona  in  uidcnt  writen 
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to  the  moveable  lowers  (turres  niMIas,  Liv.  xxi. 
11),  we  have  particular  descriptions  of  them  by 
Vitraviut  (x.  19.  ■.  18%  and  Ve^etiiii  (iv.  17). 

Tlier  were  generally  made  of  beams  and  planks, 
and  covered,  at  least  on  the  three  sides  which  were 
czpoeed  to  the  besieged,  with  iron^  not  only  for 
protection,  hut  nNn,  r^rroHin;?  to  Josephus,  to  in- 
crease their  weigiii  and  urns  make  theiu  steadier. 
They  were  also  covered  with  raw  hides  and^Oli^ 
moistened,  and  sometinM*  with  sJum,  to  protect 
them  from  fire.  The  use  of  alum  for  this  purpose 
appears  to  have  originated  with  Sulla  at  the  siege 
ofAtliens.  (.\mni.Mar&xx.  and  ClMd.QDadpg; 
ctp.  Lips.  p.  300.)  Thrir  height  was  MiGh  as  to 
V  rtop  the  walls,  towers,  and  all  other  fortifica- 
tions of  the  besieged  phue.  (Lir.  ni  11.)  Vitro- 
Tins  (l.e.%  following  Diadee,  nentioDi  two  mwn 
of  towers.  The  smallest  ought  not,  he  says,  to  be 
less  than  fiO  cubits  high,  17  wide,  and  one-fifth 
smaller  at  the  lop  ;  and  the  greater  120  cubits  high 
and  'J.'i^  wide.  Heron  (c.  13),  who  also  follows 
Diades,  agrees  with  Vitruvius  so  far,  but  adds  an 
intermediate  sixe,  half-way  between  the  two,  f>0 
cubito  high.  Vegetius  mentions  towers  of  30,  40, 
and  M  ftet  square.  They  were  divided  into  sto- 
ries {tahnhita  or  tccia),  and  hence  they  are  called 
turret  eoniabultUae,  (Lir.  zxt.  34.)  Towere  of 
the  three  eliei  jnit  mentioned  eonitsted 
tively  of  10,  15,  and  20  stories.  The  stories  de- 
creased in  height  from  the  bottom  to  the  Um. 
Diades  and  Chaereaa,  aonvding  to  Heron,  maae 
the  lowest  story  7  cubits  and  12  digits,  those  about 
the  middle  6  cubits,  and  the  upper  4  cubits  and 
one- third  of  a  cubit. 

The  sides  of  the  towers  were  pierced  with  win- 
dows, of  which  there  were  several  to  ^cb  story. 

These  rules  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  pia^ 
tice.  Towers  were  made  of  6  itoriei,  and  even 
fewer.  (Diod.  xiv.  51.)  Thnie  of  10  stories  were 
very  common  (Hirt.  /icil.  Gall.  viii.  41  ;  Sil.  Ital. 
xiv.  300),  but  towers  of  20  stories  are  hardly,  if 
ever,  mentioned.  Plntaich  (Ineatf.  )0)  tpetki  of 
one  ol  1 00  cubits  h%h  mod  bjMithiidatee  «t  the 
siege  of  Cyzicus. 

The  nae  of  the  itoriet  wae  to  leeelve  the  engines 
of  war  [Tormxnta],  and  slingors  and  archers 
were  stationed  in  them  and  on  the  top«  of  the 
towen.  (Liv.  zzi.  11.)  In  the  lowest  story 
was  a  battering-ram  [Ariks]  ;  and  in  the  middle 
one  or  moru  bridges  (potiiet)  made  of  Leanis  and 
planks,  and  protected  at  the  udes  by  hurdles. 
Scaling-ladden  (sosAw)  wen  also  csni«i  in  the 
towers,  and  when  the  miisilei  had  denied  the 
walls,  these  bridges  and  ladders  eonhlad  tlie  be- 
siegers to  rush  upon  them. 

The  towels  were  pined  upon  wheels  (generally 
i'  ir  0),  that  they  might  be  brought  up  to  tho^ 
walls.    These  wheels  were  placed  for  security  in- 
side of  tile  tower. 

The  tower  was  built  so  far  from  the  besieged 
place  as  to  Ic  out  of  the  enemy's  n^ach,  and  then 
pushed  up  to  the  walls  by  men  stationed  inside  of 
and  behind  it  (Caesar,  B,  O,  ii.  30,  31  ;  Q.  Curt. 
viiL  10.)  The  attempt  to  draw  them  forward  by 
beasts  of  burthen  was  sometimes  made,  but  was 
easily  defeated  by  shooting  the  beasts.  (Prooop^ 
BdL  CM.  L  ap.  Lip^.  p.  298.)  They  were  gene> 
nilly  brought  up  u|)<m  the  Acoer  (Ilirtiiu,  /. c.), 
and  it  not  imfrequciitly  happened  that  a  tower  stuck 
hMt  or  M  over  on  aocoont  of  the  softness  of  the 
(Ut.  notii  17:  Q.  Cut. it.  6.  |  A.)  Tksj 
4  P  4 
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vcf «  placed  OQ  the  agger  before  it  wnt  oonp^ete^, 
to  pn«ect  tlw  MMien  itt  wvridair  at  il.  (Sail. 
jH.jurih.  :r  ;  Ca<-^ir,  /T,  r;.  vii.  When  ihf 

lower  waf  brought  up  to  the  walU  wiiliottt  an 
itfijfff^  dM  jpwitt  waa  lavaUad  baJbca  it  kjr  aMass 
rf  th*-*  Mfsri'i.t  s. 

1  heae  towen  were  aceoonted  Bioat  formidabie 
aafiaoa  «r  Mack.  TTwy  wera  ■wut  ia  tfca  iJ- 

J.  1  hey  were  Kt  on  fine,  ruber  bjr  nltiea  of  iW 
t«Bt|i«i»  «r  bjr  liarilaa  aairjriif  boniM  natter, 

©r  by  Ictliii^'  nK"n  J' -'^r;  fnnu  tlK*  by  rope«^ 

clooe  to  ttte  kiwcrft,  witU«  tiie  betiegert  tiepu 
(ViHet  iv.  18  I  Sti.  IlaL  nr.  90&.) 

Hr  uriJi  nniiii:i5  tho  trr<')Und  nrcr  which  the 
tower  had  to  ftHM,  »u  <u  u»  uvemit  iL  (\'«get.  iv. 

.'1.  Rv  pii»!iu);;  it  otTKy  mam  ttx^f  Ifj  InM^od 
bcamt,  at$ere$  or  trabes.    {\'*i^t,  i.e.) 

4.  Bf  hiwatiin'  ar  oTertumoif  b  witli  rtaoaa 
ihra-.vTi  fr-nn  catapults,  wht-ii  it  wn*  at  a  dtttance, 
or,  ubca  li  came  ciooe  to  tW  ujtU,  by  tutking  it 
with  an  iron-ahad  baa«  tan^  from  »  MNt  M  the 
wall,  nixl  thus  rrwtntifiriff  nn  Arios. 

!>,  Ity  uidcaAiii^  liic  iie^lit  ihc  wmii  ;  dnl 
with  maAonrr,  hihI  aftenmrdi  with  baana  and 
pLiiik*,  aihl  also  }>y  tlic  rrrclioii  of  tPinpftmry 
Wooden  Unvcrs  on  the  walU.  ^Caeaar,  h.U.  vii. 
93 :  V«(rt.  i^.  19.)  This  inod«  ol  defraee  wa* 
an?wrml  by  ilio  l»f!»u'.:cr*  iu  two  trarji.  KitLcr 
tiie  Mji^r  ou  which  the  towt±r  bUAid  was  nu«cd,  a& 
bgr  Caaaar  at  tha  iiagaof  Antncum  ( B.  G.  I.  e.\  or 
a  amaller  tnwrr  was  cnnstrucled  within  the  upper 

rof  the  towci,  iuiii  wiicu  completed  «ra»  raiird 
^  tcrewi  aad  rope*.  (VegeL  L  e.)  Oa  thtae 
towrn  in  general  tee  Ufmu,  F^tiioimt.  in  Qftr. 
Tol.  iii.  pp.  296—350. 

III.  GMatfCACiLS— 9)deacnbeaapediar 
iort  of  towrr.  which  wac  in  rented  at  the  siege  of 
XIaasilia,  and  caikd  tmrrit  lalerieia,  or  ItUercuIua*. 
It  |>urt<iok  aomewhat  of  the  character  both  of  a 
fixed  and  of  a  bcaieging  tower.  It  was  built  o( 
Kuuonry  new  the  wails  of  the  town  to  afford  the 
baiMgarii  n  rctrrmt  from  ik«  auddeo  aalliea  of  the 
enemy  ;  the  builder*  were  protected  by  a  moveable 
cover ;  and  the  tower  was  pierced  with  windows 
lor  ahooting  oat  nuatilea. 

IV.  Towers  in  every  reaped  aoailar  to  the /wire* 
amltmJaioriae  (excepting  of  cooiie  IIm  wheels)  were 
construct^  on  ships,  for  the  attack  of  fort i tied 
plaoea  by  sea.  (Caaik  B«U.  dm.  iii.  40,  where, 
ro^Mcttng  tlie  term  ad  Blirw,  aea  tilt  ctnmmti^ 
ton  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  li* ;  Appiao.  MUk,  79^  BA  Cic. 
v.  lOS;  Amm.  Jhlare.  zzi.  12.) 

V.  Soaall  tttwen  cwrying  a  lev  aimi 
were  placed  on  the  bai^w  Maphanta  uaed  a 
(liv.  zxxvii.  4U.) 

VI.  The  wocda  wVy**n"^'^'»«>PI>lM^  to 
an  army  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong  column.  (GelL 
z.  d ;  Ouo,  d«/ft  MiliL  up.  Fnt.  «.  v.  Strm  pn»' 
Iktri,  p.  344,  ed.  Mfiller ;  EuMtk  Ml  ifm,  IL 
xil  43.)  [P.&] 

TUTE'LA.  (TuToB-j 
TUTK'LAE  ACTIO.  [Tutor.] 
Tf'TOIl.  Thf  til  tie  re  nee  t)ol\vcoii  a  Tutor  and 
Tutela,  and  (Curator  and  Cuimtio  or  Cuia,  ta  ex* 
idainod  in  ^  arttde  CiTBaTOB.  In  tlia  Ronum 
Bvoti'iii  th>Tf  Tn!L;lit  be  {mtsoiis  who  wctc  under  no 
potcslas,  and  had  property  of  their  own,  but  by 
«£  tlidr  1^  or  mx  Mquirad  pmtKtiaD  for 
own  jatMwtyBod  t»  d»  iaienitof  thoaB  wlio 
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might  be  their  hncdea.  This  pmtectka 
by  tka  (HtdB  to  Unabetci  aad  wtmm. 

A  Tutor  deriv,  d  hLs  nanK'  a  "*  li:-^r^do  **  (rwD  pro- 
tectii)g  another  (oaan  Tmtior).  Uu  powcx  aad 
B€«««TC**Tat8ia«-wUehbt]nade£BedbySsv3B 

Sidpicias  (DIi:.  ?6.  tiL  1.  a.  1) :  **  Tateia  eat  t» 
ac  potcatas  m  capite  iibero  ad  tmm 
pfttptar  aatatcm  §mm  (tmm)  apoBto 
nequit  jure  cirili  data  ae  perFil^&a. 
word  **  coam  "  it  haa  beoi  oaggcated  by 
that  •aaatUiir  Kit*  what  MbvB  ktt  bam 
by  the  copyists  :  **  eamre  qaa^  f-rapto'  aexr.  v.*"  a 
coojectoie  which  tccim  very  j^vbmhle.  TateUez- 
pntm  bolk  the  statos  of  the  Tatar  and  t^afih* 
P'r«i-vn  who  was  In  Tuteia-  The  tui^LA  Tm- 
pubcrea  was  a  kiad  of  I'omsbLu,  accucdutji  to  u>e 
old  law :  that  of  Mulieres  waa  merely  a  Jm, 

As  to  tlio  rla-*>ification  of  thi-  dilTerent  kindi 
(jftttera)  of  TuwU,  the  jun«t8  differed 
aaade  iire  genera,  as  Quintus  M 
as  Serbia*  S  ilpicius  ;  and  othem  twn,  a?  LaI<w. 
The  most  convenient  diviaioD  is  iato  two  reixia. 
the  tute::i  ot  iMrOBSWaa  (^aipiBg,  pi^mr).  xai 
tlie  tL.t'  la  of  Womrn.  The  pup"l!n?  or  th-^pupfli 
la  Iha  uiaie  or  the  fcaiiile  u  ho  Li»  oAkici'  Tuie^ 

Every  pater^miliaa  had  p  >«^er  to  apfMnat  hf 
lestamrnt  a  Tutor  for  h;*  childrv  a  ■a  ho  v.-L-re  il 

Ewer :  i;  llicy  werii  male*,  auly  m  ca**:  '►Uey 
Ifobares  ;  if  they  were  females,  also  is  case  ihey 
Wf-re  marri.ige.-ible  (nu//;;'' ,     t'^at  i*  tw^jtv 
years  of  age.    I  Lureiofc  is  a  tutor  was  appomadl 
for  a  male,  he  was  relraaed  fioaa  the  Talcia  oa  at- 
taining puberty  (fourteen  vwim  of  a™<:^,  hrt  tbc 
female  atill  continued  iu  tulela,  uuiesa  si*«-  aai  re- 
leased from  it  by  the  Jaa  IdbcnffOl  nnder  tW 
Lex  Julia  ot  Papia  Poppaea.  A 
appoint  a  Tutor  for  his  grandchildren,  in  case  toey 
woold  not  upon  bis  death  come  into  tiMpawtraf 
their  father.    A  fiither  could  app-nnt  a  tat^r  ft 
Poatumi,  provided  they  would  iLkvc  Writ  la  ii^ 
power,  if  they  had  been  bom  in  his  l:fe.4jBe.  A 
man  could  appoint  a  tutor  for  his  wife  in  team, 
and  for  his  daughter-in-law  (aaru)  who  wu  ia 
the  manna  of  his  soa    The  usual  form  of  appaist- 
ing  a  Tutor  was  thia:  *^  Lnciam  Titiam  Libetis 
meia  tntorem  do."  A  man  could  also  give  his  wue 
in  nuuiu  the  power  id  choosing  a  tutor  (a^anit 
optio)  ;  and  the  optio  might  be  cither  pjcca  <m 
anguata.    She  who  luid  the  plena  optio  niisfii 
chooae  (and  consequently  change)  bcr  tolor  asy 
number  of  time* :  ahe  who  had  the  angosia  oatM 
wat  linuted  in  ber  rlioice  to  the  number  of  tiWM 
which  the  testator  Lad  axed.  [Te5tambntc-«.J 
The  power  to  aspoint  a  tutor  hj  will  was  ekher 
fiTcn  or  ceoJlnBed  hy  tha  Twdre  Tab^  Tlw 
earliebt  in.sunce  recorded  of  a  ti  itniiMintBIJ  Tl*.  i- 
ia  thai  of  Targ[ttiniua  Priacoa  being  appoiated  by 
the  win  of  AiieaB(LiT.i  34),  wlii<£  maybatakca 
to  prove  this  much  .it  lea-i,  that  the  power  of  ap- 
pointiug  a  tutor  bj  will  waa  cionaidered  bj  tba 
Rmnaai  aa  «ne  of  tlieir  oldeat  legal  iaatittfiwiai 
The  ncnresi  kinsmen  were  usually  appointed  To- 
torei,  aad  if  a  teatator  passed  over  such,  it  was  a 
nfleetMn  m  their  diaiaeter  <C!ci.  jiro  P.  5kahH>,  .S^V, 
that  18,  wc  must  suppose,  if  the  testator  h:;iiH-?lf 
was  a  man  in  good  repute.   Perstma  naiaod  aad 
appotated  TMorta  by  a  will  wen  Tutarca  Dalm : 
those  who  were  chosen  nndrr  the  j«nver  pivai  by 
a  will  were  Tutores  Optivi.    (Ciaiua,  L  154.) 

If  tha  tMtator  appointed  ao  tator  by  hit  wiS, 
tha  ttttela  waf  gnm  by  tha  Twalra  TaUM  I* 
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aeftrcst  A^ati,  and  auch  Tutores  wen  called  Legi- 
UmL  The  nearest  Affnati  were  also  the  heredea  in 
c»se  of  the  imnWiatc  heredcs  of  the  Teatator  dying 
Ifiiuatati:  and  without  issue,  aud  the  tutela  was 
therelbn  a  right  which  they  claimed  aa  well  aa  a 
daty  impMed  on  them.  P«niu  (ti.  12}  alludea  to 
the  daim  of  the  Tutor  aa  heM  to  hia  pupilloa.  A 
■on  who  was  pubcs,  wm  tin  Icg^itiums  tutor  of  a 
•ou  who  wsA  impubee  i  and  ii  there  waa  do  sod  who 
wtt  palm,  Uie  fon  who  WM  {mpnliM  iMid  kii  firtlMr> 
Lro^nnr  (i".'lruu-:)  fiT  hi^  tDtor.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plied to  females  also,  till  it  was  altered  by  a  Ltx 
ClaadM,  If  thtfo  wenievnalagiiati  intMMBW 
degree,  they  wrrr  nl!  tutores.  If  there  were  no 
Ajinati,  the  tutela  Ix-longed  to  tlie  Gentiles,  so  long 
as  the  Jus  Qentiliciam  waa  in  force.  (Gaius,  iiL 
17,  and  i.  KJ4.)  The  tutela  in  which  a  freedman 
wait  with  respect  to  his  Patronus  was  &ho  Legitinuii 
not  that  it  was  expr^ly  giren  by  the  words  {Ux) 
of  the  TweKe  Tablea,  but  it  flowed  from  the  lex 
as  a  consequence  (per  eomtequemtimn^  01  p.  Fma, 
tit  11)  ;  for  as  the  hereditatcs  of  intestate  liberli 
and  libertae  belonged  to  the  patianus,  it  waa  as- 
mmed  that  tlM  tateb  belonged  to  him  alwv  since 
thi  Tw  i  Iva  Tables  allowed  the  f  ine  persons  to  be 
tutors  in  the  case  of  an  iotfcuuus,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  heredilaa  hi  CMO  t&m  WMOOtmo  h«fM. 
(Oalus,  i.  16').) 

If  a  free  person  had  been  mancipated  to  anntiu  r 
either  by  tat  parait  or  eoenpdonator,  and  such 
other  person  manumitted  the  freo  person,  he  bc- 
caiue  his  tutor  fiduciarius  by  anaiogy  to  the  ca*e  of 
freodman  and  patron.  ( Compare  Gaius,  i.  1 66  with 
\]\p.Fraff.  tiull.  s.  5.)  [EMJkNCiPATio:FiDUCiA.] 

If  an  imoobet  had  neither  a  tutor  Dativtu  nor 
Le^'itinius,  he  had  one  given  to  him,  in  Home,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Atilia  by  the  Piaetor 
Urbnras  and  the  major  part  of  the  THhttnt  Plebis; 
in  the  provinces  in  such  cases  a  tutor  was  ap]>i)inted 
by  the  Praesides  under  the  (voTisions  of  the  Lex 
Jidw  «t  Titin.  [Ln  Jvtu  wr  Trru.]  If  a 
tutor  wns  appointed  hy  testament  either  sub  condi- 
cione  or  ex  die  certo,  a  tutor  might  be  given  imder 
r  i  r  '  Leges  so  long  as  the  condition  had  not  taken 
ctTecl  or  the  day  had  not  arrived:  and  even  when 
a  tutor  h^id  beori  appuiiited  ab»ulutely  (/jua  ),  a 
tatot  Bight  be  given  under  these  Leges  so  long  as 
there  was  no  heres  ;  but  the  power  of  such  tutor 
cc«sed  as  soon  as  there  was  a  tutor  nnder  the  tes- 
tament, that  is,  as  soon  as  there  was  a  Iieres  to 
take  the  bereditas.  If  a  tutor  was  captored  by 
Uie  enemy,  a  tator  was  abo  given  under  these 
L'-'^es,  but  such  tutor  ceased  to  be  tutor,  aa  soon  as 
the  original  tutor  returned  from  captivity,  for  he 
neoveied  his  tnteln  Jnre  Postliminii 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Atilia  tntora  were 
given  by  the  praetor  in  other  cases,  as  fur  instance, 
when  the  legis  actiones  w«f0  in  use,  the  Praetnr 
app<)inted  a  tutor  if  there  was  any  action  between 
a  tutor  and  a  woman  or  word,  fur  the*  tut^tr  could 
not  give  the  necessary  authority  {auctorHaa)  to 
the  acts  of  those  whose  tutor  he  was,  in  a  matter 
in  which  his  own  interpit  wm  conoerned.  Other 
cases  in  which  a  tutor  wnngtTOliln  noBtjOMd  by 
Ulpian,  JFVcy.  tiu  U. 

ulpian^  diTiaioa  of  Tnlores  is  into  Legitimi, 

n  itustonsultis   constituti,    Morihu.s  introducti. 
Ills  legitimi  tutores  comprehend  all  those  who  be- 
come tutores  by  vittoe  oif  any  Lex,  and  qweially 
by  llie  Twelve  Tables :  accordingly  it  comprises 
^  tutores  in  the  case  of  intestacy,  tutores  appoiatod 


by  testament,  for  they  were  confinaed  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  tutores  appointed  Wider  anj 
other  Lex  as  the  Atilia.  Various  Senatnsconsulta 
declared  in  what  cases  a  tutor  might  be  appointed ; 
thiu  the  Lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus  (Papw 
et  Pqqpaea)  enacted  that  the  Praetor  should  ap- 
point a  taUx  for  a  woman  or  a  virgin,  who  was  re- 
quired  to  marry  by  this  law,  "  ad  dotem  dan  dam, 

difMldami  rmmittmAam-vm  "  if  har  LeflitimUS  tUtOF 

WW  himadf  •  Pt^Mllot:  •  Senatoseonsnltom  ex> 

tended  theptovision  li)  tin'  y.rnvincr',  ;inil  rnactcd 
that  in  such  case  the  prac«tdes  should  appoint  » 
tutor;  and  also  that  ifa  tutor  was  mntu  or  rarioeiia, 
another  should  be  app  li:!*!  ti  f  r  the  purposes  of  the 
Lex.  The  case  ah«vc  mentioned  (^a  tutor  beinff 
given  in  the  cmo  of  an  action  between  a  tutor  ana 
his  ward,  is  a  case  of  a  tritr  r  >!oribus  datu.^.  In 
the  imperial  period  fruiu  tiiu  time  of  Claudius  tu- 
toree  extimordinttn  were  ^poiatod  by  the  eonsnU 
also. 

Only  those  could  be  Tutores  who  were  sui  joris. 
A  person  c  juUI  not  be  named  Tutor  in  a  Testa* 
ment,  unless  he  bad  the  TestamfntifHftio  with  thft 
Teelirter,  •  rale  wUeh  exehided  mch  penena  na 

Peregrin!.  The  Latini  Juniani  were  exunded  hf 
the  Lex  Junia.  (Gains,  i.  23.)  Women  conld 
not  be  Tutores.   Many  personi  who  were  eom* 

petent  to  be  Tutores,  might  excuse  themselves 
from  t'iking  the  office :  these  grounds  of  excuse 
(em-nstUiones)  were,  among  otfeHBTl,  age,  absence, 
the  being  already  Tutor  in  other  cases,  the  holdini» 
of  (Kxrticuiar  ufiices  and  other  grounds  which  are 
enumenited  in  the  Fragmenta  Vaticana  (123 — • 
247).  In  the  syston  of  Joftinian  the  tnteln  ia 
viewed  as  a  Publicum  nnunia. 

The  |)ow<  r  of  the  Tutor  was  with  respect  to  the 
property  and  pecuniary  interests*  not  the  person  of 
the  PnptUni,  nnd  the  passage  of  the  Twelve  Tablei 
which  gives  or  confinns  to  a  teslntor  the  [)0\ver  of  dis- 
posmgofhis  jvoperty,  uses  the  phrase,  Uti  legassit 
super  peeunia  tntekve  mae  tei,  that  b  the  Tutela 
of  the  property.  It  was  not  absolutely  essential 
to  the  notion  of  Tutela  that  tiie  Tutor  should  have 
the  ndndnlstration  of  property  ;  and  he  had  it  not 
in  the  case  of  Mulierrs.  It  might  hajjpen  that  the 
Tutores  from  their  nearness  of  blood  and  other 
causes  might  have  the  guardianship  of  the  Ira- 
pubes  ;  but  then  the  protection  of  tlie  pvopei^  of 
the  Impubes  was  the  special  ofllea  of  the  Tutor, 
and  the  care  of  the  infant  belonged  to  the  mother, 
if  she  nirvived  {cmitodia  matrum^  Hor.  Ep.  u  1. 
22).  In  n  eaae  mentiooed  by  Livy  (iv.  9),  where 
the  mother  and  the  Tutores  could  not  agree  a1>ont 
the  marriage  of  the  mother's  daughter,  the  ma- 
gietntui  dnnded  in  fcvflur  of  the  Bkother's  power 
{semndum  parentit  arbitrium).  A*  to  the  Intof 
law,  see  Dig.  27.  tit.  2.  s.  1.  S  6. 

A  pupillus  could  do  no  not  by  mliich  he  dinU 
nished  his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  he  was 
a  party  waa  valid,  so  i'nr  as  concerned  the  pupillus, 
if  it  was  for  his  advantage.  Consequently  a 
pupillus  could  contract  oblu^tiones,  which  were  for 
his  advantage,  withont  his  Tntnr.  (Gaius,  iti.  107.) 
The  Tutor's  oltice  was  "  negotia  gercre  et  auctori- 
tatem  inteiponere.*^  Thns  the  natural  act  of  the 
pupiUnt  bocMM  by  anetoritatis  interpoeitio  of  tho 
Tutor,  a  legal  act ;  ar  l  th  is  the  pupillus  and  his 
Tutor  formed  one  complete  person,  as  to  legal  ca- 
pacity to  net  No  particnfatf  km  was  required 
for  the  expression  of  the  tutor's  nuctnrita.'*,  and  hia 
presence^  when  the  act  was  done  by  the  pupillus. 
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wm»  moofikt  ii  h*  made  no  <»ppa«itioa  to  IL  (Ulok 
#V«9:  tit.  It.  a.  25.)  The  NrgotiofWB  0«rt»  n 
which  tlic  Tut'-r  ar:.  H  alutic  t.».k  plir<»  whrn  the 
PapiUttf  tTM  «n  iofiini,  or  abaent,  or  FwioMi : 
il  VM  Ui  doty  to  pfwcrw  Midi  fai|Mvo  tho 
jHr>[Hr*.y  i\iul  to  rlo  all  Ti'"c*-»»,in'  act*  for  that  pur- 
pose. When  th«  FuotUiu  vat  Bo  longer  InfiMu, 
WomM  4o  fwfoM  acta  wHli  fW  AMotilM  of  hit 


Tut'T  ;  the  aiirt'irilA*  w  ;u  ihr  .rf*n»»"iit  nf  tho  Tutfir 


to  the  act  (rf  the  PupUUu,  wbicli  wat  ptcrwary  in 
•nlflr  la  NMkrha  Mffalad  TInm  ft      t  ivle 

f'f  la«'  thnt  r.i  ;l!u  r  a  w.«man  iior  a  piipilliiii  couM 
alienate  a  Kea  maocipi  without  the  aocunitaa  of  a 

without  »uch  content,  hxit  a  ptipilln?  coulJ  not. 
(Uaiut*  it.  sen)  The  ioeapacity  <tf  the  mipiiltu  it 
WotabovabydMiblkiiringmfftaMa:  ifhiidalilor 

paid  n  i!<  Vit  tf>  the  piipillut,  th#>  monrr  Hpcame  the 
|ffop«  rtT  of  ibe  pafAUiM.  but  the  debtor  vat  not 
Ideated,  bscate  a  paipilhu  eoald  aot  rdeuo  anj 

duty  that  ^-a*  dnf  to  himsi  lf  without  the  nnctnritas 
of  bio  Tutor,  for  he  could  alienate  nothing  without 
•ndi  aadavitaa,  and  le  relMMe  hit  debtor  wat  eqni- 
ralcnt  to  pnrtiiii;  witli  a  rl^'ht  Stlli  if  tlu-  niori»'y 
rmiiy  became  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  popilluk, 
or,  an  it  m-u  exprtattd  aceordiwg  to  tW  phrateology 
oftfiL-  U'lmnn  I„-ivv.  ^  -  rr  rn  prrvnit  kjCVplfHor  firtu* 
uid  h«  aSterwards  sued  for  ii,  the  debu>r  might 
answer  hit  demand  by  an  Ezceptio  doli  malL 
(Gaittt,  ii.  ni ;  Cic  Top.  11.)  The  suljoct  nf  thr 
incapacity  of  Impuberet  and  the  coii*eqaent  ne- 
on* ity  of  the  auctoritaa  of  •  Tutor  is  foithwez* 
plained  in  the  articles  iMrrnr's  and  Ivfaxs. 

The  tut"  1.1  was  terminated  by  the  dt  aih  or 
OttNtit  demiiiutio  maxima  Hiid  media  of  the  Tutor. 
The  n\»c  of  a  Tutur  heini:  taken  prisoner  by  the 
anemy  has  bieu  stated.  (Uaiu&,  L  187.)  A  legi- 
lianH  T^lar  became  ditqoalified  to  be  Tator  legiti- 
mtn  if  he  RTi'taiiied  a  lapitis  doniiniiiio  mininia, 
wh;ch  wna  the  case  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
adopted  (GaintiL  195  \  \S)l^  Frag.  tiL  II.  •.  1S>; 
but  tills  wat  n«>t  the  cn«c  with  a  te«tainentai7 
Tutor.  The  tutola  ct^vd  by  the  death  of  the 
■ttpjUoa  «r  pvplkt»  tr  by  a  capitit  dambutto,  at  for 
instance  the  pupilla  crstiiinff  in  itinmim  viri.  It 
alto  ceated  when  the  pupilluii  or  pupUla  attained 
tha  afa  of  Puberty,  which  in  the  male  m  was 
f»urt/^n  and  in  the  fi-nmle  was  twei\e.  [  lMrrnE<s.] 
The  tuteU  ce-.ivd  hy  the  alnlicatio  of  the  testa- 
nentary  Tutor,  tlmt  in,  when  he  declared  nolle 
te  lutorem  ette."  The  Tutiir  h  ititiniu*  could  only 
get  rid  of  the  Tuithi,  in  such  eases  as  he  could  get 
rid  of  it,  by  In  jure  cettio,  a  privilege  which  the 
Testamentary  tutor  had  not.  The  jt^'n^nn  to  whom 
the  tutela  wiu  thus  transferred  was  called  Cettidtu 
Tutor.  If  the  Cetticiut  Tutor  died,  or  sustained  a 
Capitit  deminiitio,  or  transferred  the  tutela  to 
another  by  the  In  jiure  eetsin,  the  tuteU  rererted 
to  the  Irgitimot  tator.  If  the  legitimaa  tnlor  died, 
or  Biutaiiied  a  &tjpitis  deminutio,  the  cetticia  be- 
came extinguithcd.  Ulpian  adds  {Frag,  tit  xi. 
•i  8) :  **  aa  to  wbat  concerns  adgnati,  there  it  now 
ao  cetticia  tutela,  for  it  wat  only  permitted  to 
transfer  by  the  In  jure  cetsio  the  tutela  of  females, 
and  the  legitima  tutela  of  fcnuiles  wan  done  away 
with  by  a  Lc;x  Claudia,  except  the  tutela  patro- 
nomm.*'  The  power  of  the  logitimut  tutor  to 
tmiisf'-r  the  tutela,  it  explained  when  we  contider 
what  wat  liia  relation  to  the  £raiala.  £Tsita- 

Thatntahflfatirtoriiw  tamnalsd,  vlMnbe 


TtTon. 

vai  remoTod  feaa  tba  tutela  at 
lb  onoMtiavwalafmdlBba  jotu ; 

of  theoe  cases,  a 
(Oaiaa,  L  182.) 
Tba  tatar,  m  alfad^  abwnad,  nifrht  \m 

fnovrd  from  his  oflice,  if  he  was  n.iv."r. dad 
himaeif :  tbia  waa  dSected  by  tJke  Aocsaoxio  s 
pecti,  wUeb  ia  ■wiiaBiil  in  tb« 
(  (.aius,  i.  182  :  DifkM^MnM^^ 

Tba  ISrclva  IUIm  dto  §■»•  the 


action  apiinst  the  Tutor  in  ^-^7■rct  of  any  ~ 
manaffcme&t  <rf  hia  jmperty, 
oat  bb  «an»  !•  ww  aatUad  ta 
of  the  injury  d^ne  to  hij  proporty.    Tlr'?  a;  :--ari 
to  be  the  action  which  is  the  Dwcsl  ia  calkd 
Ratianbna  dtenhMdk,  fa>  dto  NttkMBt  «r  «B 
arcountt  between  the  Tntor  smd  h:s  Pupnict 
'I  here  wat  alto  the  Jodidina  *nt*4af,  which 
prebended  the  Actio  totelao  dto 
and  like  the  Actio  distra^endis  ratjauTbna  cooid 
only  be  brought  whea  the  Tuieia  waa  CB^od.  The 
Actio  tNlebe  dinatta  wat  for  a  jiif  ral  MBawt  af 
the  pn  perty  mnnaced  by  tue  Tutor,  ani  &r  itt 
delivery  to  the  pjipiUus  now  beooae  Pubea.  The 
tutor  wns  a  HAW  era  bio  Ml  eadj  for  lota  throag^ 
dolus  naliis,  but  for  loss  occasioned  br  Tmat 

Thit  wat  an  acttoo  Bcnae  hdei  aad 
In  incafftaa  (Oana,  tr.  (S>  If  the 
r^'-nined  in  anch  a  judirinm,  the  c«a- 
»e<(ueuco  wiist  Inf.-unia.  [Inpamia.]  The  totsr 
was  intitled  to  all  proper  nUowancet  to  rwpettaf 
what  he  had  expended  or  done  diiriiii*his  mar^aai?- 
nient  of  the  property  of  the  papdioa.  The  Tclcr 
had  the  Actio  tl-lnr  TimTriiri  nalnit  <ha  pupOha 
for  all  hii  proper  cnst«  and  erpm»;es  ;   aiid  be 

ht 


proper  care. 


tutor  wa?  c- 


might  have  aLso  a  Caluniniaf  judicium,  m 
could  thow  that  the  popillat  had 

against  him  from  maiieious  niotiTps. 

lu  order  to  secure  the  proper  manairetaeat  of  ll>e 
Piaperty  of  a  payQlM  or  of  n  person  who  w  la 
enratione,  the  Praetor  rr-quired  the  Tuuxr  or  Can- 
tor to  give  security  ;  but  no  tecority  was  re^iLutd 


from  Testamentary  Tatoiaa,  becBOat  th<  y  ii.vd  been 
selected  by  the  testator  ;  nor.  ptmcrally,  fr'^m  Ca- 
ratorcs  appointed  by  a  Cootul,  Pzafftor  or  Praese*, 
for  they  were 

(Onius  i. 

The  Tutela  of  vromen  who  are  paberea,  teq>uA» 
a  teyamla  contideratiiai.  If  taqr  w«  ■ 
Potei>taa  or  In  liana,  yet  OMgr  van  mim  a 

Tutela. 

It  waa  an  old  role  of  Roman  Law  that  a  wtanM 

could  do  nothing  "  sine  anctore,**  that  is  without  a 
tutor  to  give  to  her  act4  a  complete  X^igal  chanctit: 
(Lir.  xxxir.  2,  the  tpeech  of  Cato  f«  tJie  Lex 
Oppia.)  The  reatont  for  this  nile  are  green  hy 
Cicero  (pro  Afmrema,  C  12),  by  Ulpian  (Frap.  tit 
11.  ai  1)  and  by  Oaiot  (i.  190)  ;  but  Gaius  coo- 
sidert  the  utttal  reasons  aa  to  the  rule  being  founded 
on  the  inferiority  of  the  tex,  at  imaatiafiictarr;  kr 
women  who  are  pnbcret  (fn  i/ktm  mk^)  nnnage 
their  own  ai&irs,  and  in  aane  caaea  a  tutor  noft 
interpote  hit  atictoritat  (^eit  wiaso),  and  frequeotlr 
he  it  compelled  to  giro  hit  auctoritaa  by  the  Praetnr. 
(Oaiui,  L  190.)  Ulpian  alto  obaenrea  {Frap  tit 
11. 1.  25)  :  **  in  the  caae  of  paptUi  and  pupiliae, 
tutorea  both  manage  their  afftii-  :i:  i  gire  their 
auctoritaa  {et  o^^wTia  §$rmi  tt  eutd^iiatem  iater^ 
pomuuty,  but  tba  miana  «f  wommo  (muliem,  that 
i»  wooMB  whoai»piiham)«nl/giv»  chdrMl^ 
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TtJTOR. 

Htas.^*  There  were  other  eaaes  abo  in  vliich  the 
catpacity  of  a  MuIht  wna  greater  than  that  of  a 
P'ipnius  or  Pupil'i.  TI:  ■  object  of  this  mlo  seem* 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  re<trictiuu  oa  the 
TMtUMlltliy  pow  of  women,  for  her  Agnati 
•who  were  a  woman^s  Legitimi  Tutorcs  were  in- 
terested in  prerenting  the  alienation  of  her  pro- 
perty. 

A  ACtilier  might  have  a  Tutor  appointed  by  ber 
fiMhei^'t  Tettament ;  or  by  the  TcMament  of  htt 

husband  in  whose  hand  she  vnu  (tutor  dathus). 
She  night  alao  receive  from  her  hu«band*«  will  the 
Tatom  Opiio  (tutor  optivuB).  Women  who  had 
no  tpstamcntaiy  Tutor,  were  in  the  ttitela  of  their 
Agnati,  until  this  rule  of  law  wxs  repealed  by  a. 
Lex  Ckadia,  wlilch  Oaiua  (i.  157)  iiiustrutes  as 
follows :   **  n  pm^culus  inipubcs  has  his  frater 
pubes  or  his  patruiis  for  his  tutor  ;  but  women 
i/aemimtu)  cannot  have  such  a  tutor."   This  old 
tuteki  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (jtgitima  Mda)  and 
that  of  manmnissores  (pairatemm  Mda)  could  be 
tiamferred  hy  the  In  jure  ccasio,  while  that  of 
popiUi  cottld  not,  **  being,**  as  Qaius  obsenres, 
*^tiot  oneroQi,  for H  tgrniinited  widi  the  |>«riod  of 
puberty."    P>[i'..  as  already  supgeited,  there  were 
other  reasons  why  the  Agnati  mild  part  with  the 
tntdst  which  in  die  case  of  Pktroni  are  obvious. 
The  tutela  of  Patroni  wais  not  incladed  within  the 
JjBX  Claudia.    The  Tuiela  fiduciorla  was  ap- 
pwmtljr  •  deviee  ef  the  lawyers  for  releasing  a 
■wonmi  from  the  ttitcla  legitiina  fCic.  pro  Afurena^ 
c  12}  ;  though  it  seeuLB  to  have  been  retained, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Cliniia,  vhi^  look 
away  the  tnteUi «  Agnati  ovor  wamm,  m  •  general 
node  by  which  a  woman  changed  her  Tutor. 
(Onius,  i.  115.)    To  effect  this,  the  woman  made 
•    coemptio  fiduciae  causa ;  **  she  was  then  re- 
usadpated  hy  th«  coempdooator  to  aome  pemon 
of  her  own  choice:  this  person  manumitted  her  by 
Viodieta,  and  thus  became  her  Tutor  fiduciarius. 
Thus  the  woman  passed  from  her  own  ftmilia  to 
•Bother,  <in<!  her  Agnati  lost  all  claims  upon  h  r 
|>operty,  and  her  Tutor  fiduciarius  might  be  coni- 
peUod  by  the  Praetor  to  give  hit  MietMilM  to  her 
•ets.    (Gains,  i.  190,  ii.  122.) 

A  tutor  dntiviis  was  given  lo  women  under  the 
Lex  Atiliii,  A  II  I  I  there  was  no  tutor  ;  and  in  other 
CMC*  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  (Gains, 
L  178,  Ac;  Ulp.  Fnuf.  tit.  1 1.)  The  Vestal  Viigins 
were  exempt  from  tutela  ;  and  both  Ingenuae  and 
Libertinae  were  exempted  from  tutela  by  the  Jus 
UberDmin.  (Ghnni,  t  145,  194.)  Oetavia,  the 
Bister  of  Caesar  Octavianus,  and  liis  wife  Livia, 
were  released  from  Tutehi  by  a  special  enactment. 
(IKsn  Cms.  xlis;  H.)  The  tntek  4^  lemmao 
was  determined  hy  ^  death  of  the  Tutor,  or  that 
of  the  woman  ;  and  by  her  nc()nirinir  the  Jm 
Liberorum,  either  by  bearing  children,  or  from  the 
Imperial  favour.  The  abdicatio  of  the  Tutor,  and 
the  In  jure  ccssio  (so  lonff  as  the  In  jure  cessto 
was  in  om)  merely  ciTeetea  a  change  of  Tutor. 

Mulieres  differed  from  pupilli  and  pupillae  in 
having  a  capacity  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  only 
lequiruig  in  certain  cases  the  Auctoritas  of  a  Tutor. 
If  the  woman  was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  patroni 
er  panoitee,  the  Tatoree  eootd  not  be  compelled, 
except  in  certa'n  vi  r  r  special  cases,  to  give  their 
auctoritas  to  acta  which  tended  to  deprive  them  of 
Ae  «onian''s  property,  or  to  dlmunni  it  befigce  it 
might  come  to  their  hands.  (Oaius,  192.)  Other 
Tutons  could  be  compelled  to  give  their  auctoritas. 
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The  special  cases  in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor 
was  required  were,  if  the  woman  had  to  sue  **  lege," 
or  in  a  lefiitimum  judiL'ium,  if  she  was  cnin-^'  tf>  hind 
herself  by  a  contract,  if  she  was  doing  aiiy  Civil 
act,  or  permitting  her  ireedwomaa  to  bo  ai  cantlt* 
Ijomium  with  the  slave  of  another  penon,  or  alien- 
ating a  Res  Mancipi.  Among  Civil  Acts  (citilia 
ncifotia)  was  the  making  of  a  Testament,  the  rules 
as  to  which  are  stated  in  the  article  Tjuta- 
wm TDK.  Libertae  eonld  not  onlte  a  trill  with- 
out  the  consent  of  their  Patroni,  for  tlie  will  was 
an  act  which  deprived  the  Patron  of  bis  rights 
(Gains,  iil  48)  ai  being  a  L^timus  totor.  Gains 
mentions  a  Rescript  of  Antoninu-s,  by  which  those 
who  ckimed  the  bononun  possessio  secundum  U- 
bulas  non  jure  factas,  could  mamtain  their  right 
against  those  wh"  r'nn  ir-d  itab  intestnto.  lie  adds, 
this  Kescript  ceruiuily  applies  to  the  wills  of  mules, 
and  alao  of  feminae  who  had  not  performed  the 
oeremoay  of  Maacipatio  or  Nuncopatio  ;  but  ho 
does  not  decide  whether  it  applies  to  the  testa- 
ments of  women  made  without  the  auctoritas  of  a 
tutor  i  and  by  tutor  be  meaoi  not  those  who  cx- 
eieited  the  legitina  tnti^  of  -puenta  or  Patroni ; 
but  Tutors  of  the  other  kind  {aUerius  ijcncri^,  com- 
pare il  122  and  i.  1S4,  \9h)  who  could  be  conv« 
pelled  to  give  their  anetoritoa.  It  woold  be  a  fidr 
crnrl"-:on,  howevcr,  that  a  woman's  will  mada 
without  the  auctoritas  of  such  tutores,  ought  to  be 
valid  onder  the  ReMripit 

A  payment  mnde  to  a  mulier  wn*  n  release  to 
the  debtor,  for  a  woman  could  part  with  Kes  ncc 
Mancipi  without  the  auctoritas  of  •  Tutor:  if, 
however,  she  did  not  receive  the  money,  but  af- 
fected to  release  the  debtor  by  aeeeptllatio,  this  was 
not  a  valid  release  to  him.  (Cic.  Top.  1 1  •  Gains, 
ii  89^  85,  iii.  171.)  She  oould  not  nmnomit 
without  the  aaetoritu  of  a  tutor.  (Ulp.  Frag,  tit  i. 
s.  17;  compare  Cic.  pro  A/.  Cod.  c  29.)  Gains  (ii. 
47)  States  that  no  alienhtion  of  a  Ret  Mancipi 
by  a  mnlier  in  agnatervm  tntein  was  valid  nnle« 
It  was  delivered  nith  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor, 
which  ho  expresses  by  saying  that  her  Res  Man- 
cipi could  not  otherwise  be  the  object  of  Usucapion, 
and  that  this  was  a  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tablet 
(iL  47).  In  other  cases,  if  a  Res  Mancipi  was 
transferred  by  tradition,  the  pmehMeraaqniied  tho 
Quiritnrian  ownership  by  Usucapion  [Usvcapio]; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  woman's  Res  Mancipi,  the 
auctoritas  of  the  Tutor  was  required  in  order  that 
Usucapion  might  be  e£Eected.  In  «DOthcr  pMM^ 
(iu  80)  Onhis  obeervet  that  n  woniMi  cannot 
alienate  her  Res  Mancipi  without  the  auctoritas  of 
her  tutor,  which  means  that  the  formal  act  of 
mandpatioie  null  without  his  nuctoritM ;  and  soek 
act  could  not  operate  as  a  traditio  for  want  of  his 
auctoritas  us  appears  from  the  other  passage  (ii.  47)* 
The  passage  of  Cicero  {pro  FUicca,  c  34)  is  in  ac- 
cordancc!  with  Gains;  but  another  (ad  Att.  i.  5)  is 
expressed  so  vaguely,  that  though  the  explanation 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  clear,  it  seems  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful,  if  it  can  be  rightly  understood. 
The  possibility  of  Uusucapion,  when  there  was  the 
auctoriuis  of  the  Tutor,  appears  from  Giuus ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  why  Cicero  sboold  deny,  geno' 
rally,  the  noasibility  of  Utncapien  of  a  woman 
proix-rty,  when  she  was  in  Legitima  Tutela.  The 
passage,  however,  if  perfectly  intelligible  on  the 
suppoeition  of  there  hahtg  been  atmnsfer  nKtbout 
the  auctorlt'ts  of  :i  Trtr>r,  nnd  on  the  further  sup- 
position of  Cicero  thinking  it  unnecessary  to  state 
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the  partknlar  £kU  ot  a  cue  which  moit  h^xt  been 
kwwB  10  AttioM.  (8m  GMMbm^  Mie  «  Ck. 

md  Att.  i.  V  > 

The  aucloritM  of  a  T  utor  not  repaired  in 
tW  CM*  of       ObligBtio  hy  wUeb  WMo'i 

rondit'on  wm  miproTcd  ;  but  it  waa  necmanr  in 
caMni  whrrr  the  wuautn  became  l>ouiid.  (GaiiM,  L 
19*^.  uL  108  :  Ulp.  Jlfi^  tit.  11.  27;  Cic.  pro 
f'fteeiu.  25.)  If  xhf  woman  w  d  to  proniise  a 
l>aii  the  anctoritJU  of  a  i  utor  wa«  neccaury. 
(Ck;  ff  PUiee,  85.)  By  the  Lex  Jalia,  if  a 
woman  wan  in  the  li^^ritima  tutcla  of  a  pupillus, 
•be  might  apply  to  the  Praetor  L'rbanua  for  a 
TMM  vbo  thouid  five  the  neceuanr  aactocita*  in 
the  ca**"  of  a  I>o«  eonstituenda.  (Gain?,  i.  178  ; 
L'Ip.  Frag.  11.  tit.  20.)  At  a  uuiuau  cuuld  aiienatc 
Bm  MC  iMnctpi  without  the  consent  of  •  Tmh; 
■he  roold  oontrart  an  obligation  by  lending  moner, 
fcr  bj  delivery  the  wuney  became  the  property  of 
tkt  iMciffM.  A  ■enatuaconadtuin  allowed  a  wo- 
man to  apply  for  a  Tutor  in  the  absence  of  her 
Tutor,  uiiicM  the  Tutor  wa«  a  Palronua  ;  if  he  wa> 
•  PatroDua,  the  woman  could  only  apply  fur  a 
Tutor  in  order  to  liare  hia  auctorita*  for  taking 
poaaesaicn  of  an  hovditaa  {ad  ktmHtatem  ademm- 
dam)  or  contractii^  •MRMgik 

The  Tatcla  of  a  woman  wma  teminatcd  by  the 
of  the  Tutor  or  that  of  the  woman  ;  by  a 
by  which  *he  came  in  manuiii  \lri  ;  by 
the  pririlege  of  children  (jmt  Ubtrorum)  ;  by  abdi- 
oUmh  Mid  alM  by  the  in  jure  ccmio,  io  loof  ai  the 
AfHMawi  tlUli  mm  in  Me :  bnt  in  theM  ttM  hut 
MMt  th«Ni  wm  mdf  a  change  of  Tutor. 

A  WOMM  had  M  right  of  action  againat  her 
Tutor  in  reipect  of  hia  Tutrla,  for  he  had  not  the 
NegotiMiuB  geatioi,  or  adminiatratioo  of  her  pro- 

rrtv,  bat  only  interpoMd  his  Aoctoritaa.  (Oaiua, 
I'il.) 

The  tutela  molientm  eriited  at  least  at  late  as 
Diocletian,  x.  d.  293  (  Vat.  Frag.  §  325).  There 
is  no  tnee  of  it  in  the  Code  of  Tkmimm^  «r  in 
the  legiskUon  of  Justinian. 

(The  most  recent  and  the  roost  complete  work  on 
tlx-  iliiinan  Tutela  it  taid  to  be  by  Hudorff  {Da» 
Hecki  dtr  VormmtdaeL^  1832—1834),  the  tnb- 
•teee  of  which  appsars  to  be  given  by  Rein,  Das 
Itorn.  PrivatradUf  p.  239,  &c.;  Gaius,  i.  U  i— JOO; 
Ulp.  Fr^  si.  mi  Imu  1.  tit.  1»— 26  ;  Dig.  26 
Md  97t  Cod.  B.  tit       75.)  [G.  L.] 

TUTULUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  pile  of 
lair  OB  a  woman^  head.  Great  patu  wen  taken 
Vjr  the  Roman  ladies  to  have  this  part  of  tha  hdr 
drossod  ill  till-  prevailing,'  f.^lii  'ii,  whence  we  lead 
in  an  inscriptioa  of  an  ormatru  a  hUuIo.  (Ontter, 
579.  S.)  poaaotiaM  tha  hair  was  piled  up  to  an 
enormous  height  (Lucan,  ii.  358  ;  Juv.  vi.  .503  ; 
But.  Stiv,  L  ±  1 14.)  The  Totulut  seems  to  have 
resembled  vaiy  ohmIi  tha  OnA  et,  of  which 
a  r<  I  ri  sentalaoo  il  gifCB  m  tha  int  voodoat  on 
p.  329,  a. 

The  Flamfaiica  always  wws  a  Tntahu,  whidi 

was  fomn  il  }iy  ha\  injr  the  hair  plaited  up  with  a 
purple  band  in  a  conical  form.    (Festus,  s.  v.) 

TTOiPANUM  (riftwmmfU  a  mall  dram  car- 
ried in  the  hand.  Of  these,  some  resembled  in  nil 
respects  a  modem  tambouriae  with  bells.  Others 
presented  a  iat  cimdar  disk  en  the  upper  tarfiue 
aadtwelled  out  beneath  like  a  kettledrum,  a  shape 
which  appears  to  be  indicated  by  Pliny  when  be 
detcribet  a  Kirticular  dan  of  pMili  hi  tha  fidloir- 
iqgtscBM:  '^QnibMOMlMlaa  art  fiKiasat  ab 
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ea  rotund  itas,  aversu  planitie%  ob  id 
vocantm;*'  (//.  AT.  iz.  54.)    Beth  fmam  mm  tefm- 

sented  in  the  cuta  below.  That  upon  the  IHx  is 
from  a  painting  found  at  Pompeii  (Mm^  Aw4ml 
torn.  vii.  tav.  37),  that  on  the  i%ha  fivM  A  ietla 
Tas'-  (Miilin,  PemtMres  de  Vatts  Ai^iq»n,  pi  r>€''\ 
and  hers  the  oonvezity  on  the  under  side  is  dw- 
tincdy   *"  "     "  * 


hides  of  oxen  (Ovid.  FmL  iv.  342  ;  Sut.  rati.  u. 
78)  or  of  asset  (Phaedr.  iH.  20.  4),  were  bssMa 
(Suet.  Amff.  68)  with  a  stick  (Phaedr.  /,  e.)  or 
with  the  hand  (Orid.  MeL  ir.  30  ;  see  cadi),  aad 
were  moch  employed  in  all  wild  enthosiaatae  rdi- 
gious  rites  (Aristqih.  Ljftutr.  L  387),  especklly 
the  oigies  of  Bacchus  and  of  Cvbele  (CaculL 
Ixiv.  262;  C\&\x^  de  Ctma.  SHUek.  iii'  365;  Locnc 
ii.  618  ;  CatuU.  Iziii.  8;  Virg.  Aetu  ix.  619;  Claud. 
Emtrop.  i.  278  ;  compare  Lobedc,  Agla^plmmt^ 
pn.  630,  652),  and  hence  Plautus  (Trme.  \L  7.  if) 
characteriaes  an  effeminate  cozoonb  m  Moecnsa 
malacum,  cincinnattun,  ttmbratieolam,  trnipxaKtri- 
bara.**  According  to  Jostin  (xli.  2)  they  wmt 
osed  by  the  PaithiaM  in  war  to  give  tha  w^paik  im 
the  onset. 

2.  A  S'tlid  wheel  withoot  spokM  IsT  hM«f 
wagBou  (Viig.  Geory.  iv.  444),  aadi  aa  it  shaaa 
in  the  cat  on  page  929L   TImm  an  ta  this  dn- 
common  in  the  rude  carts  of  oonlhifn  Itsly  aal 
Greece,  and  Sir  C.  FeUowa  (&BBr«Mas  as  Am 
Minor,  p.  72),  freoi  whoM  work  the  figare  bdsv 
is  copied,  found  them  attached  to  the  fisra  rehidet 
of  MysilL      The  wheels  are  of  solid  biscks  ef 
wood,  or  thidc  planks,  generally  thrsa,  hdd  t»- 
gethcr  by  an  iron  hmip  or  tire  ;  a  loud  creakiif 
noise  is  made  by  the  friction  of  the  gaUed  axliw" 
MtiAelsfT  eswMBlHy  m  tha  'Miiiarii 
HtaA**  of  ViiBil  iOmeg.  iSL  MQi 


Sw  Uenoe,  wheels  of  varioos  kinds,  a  sort  of 
erana  worked  by  a  wheel  for  raising  vrii^litt 
(Lucrct.  iv.  903 ;  Vitniv.  x.  4  ;  AsTtl*),  a  »h#r! 
for  drawing  water  ( Vitrov.  x.  14),  a  solid  tosthsd 
wheel  Ibnmi^  part  of  the  machineiy  «f  a  all 
(Vitruv,  X.  9,  10),  and  the  like. 

4.  An  aacaeat  aaaM  Cv  roond  platesordaisMi 
saeh  M  were  aftanmdt  ediad  laanas  and  Artaai. 
(Plin.  ff.  .V.  niiL  52.) 

5.  An  ardulMtnal  tens  siniifyii^  ths  flat  SIN 
hm  or  ipaM  wkhai  •  padnMo^  a^  alw  ihi 
mpmn paad afadasc  (Vtevr.  ilL  a^ir.  &> 
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6.  A  woodra  cudgel  for  beating  malefactor*,  and 
a  bcfttinff  po»t  to  which  they  were  tied  wlim 
5T  ,5  .  1  .  the  Grt  c'k  verbs  rv^weun^uv  and 
«(«rcrrv^ie-afi^(U'  are  fonu^.  (vjcboL  ad  ArUtopk, 
J'tmi.  476  ;  St  Pwd,^  l»  fMrWM,  xi.  35  ;  Pol- 
ler, Tiit.  70.)  [W.  R.] 

TYPUS  (riJiros),  which  properly  means  a  Wotr^ 
«Bd  henoi  tt*  f^ix:^  o/*  a  Uote^  and  apecificRlly  a 
mnrk  or  I'mprrss  made  by  a  blow,  U  applied  in  the 
art*  to  any  die  or  mould,  and  to  any  tigurc  formed 
hf  «tnkin(r  (na  a  di^  «r  bj  cuting  in  a  mould, 
or  eroii  \<y  cutting,  as  si  cnmen  or  inUiglio,  and, 
more  gcnenilly,  to  any  figure  whatever,  as  being 
ikmljfpe  or  factimUe  of  the  thing  represented  by  it. 
(See  the  Lexicons.)     By  the  iypi  which  Cicero 
(<mi  Att.  i.  10)  cominisaions  Attiau  to  obtain  for 
\am  to  w«cle  iaio  the  pUirteriqg  of  hit  o/ntMt,  he 
pmhnblj  mwins  reliefs  of  any  aort    The  different 
specific  rocauiugs  included  in  the  word  are  more 
exactly  exprfl«M  bjr  certain  ct>mpounda,  such  as 
h.vririiTQ^^  the  eopff  or  imprest  of  a  r^oj,  a  die  or 
mould  ;  (rrvwo$  ami  irrvrttfia,  a  sunken  pattern  or 
mi^flhi  Irtvvm,  •        of  tnj  kind,  especially  a 
and,  more  specifically,  a  hiyh-rdie/y  as  op- 
poj*»>d  to  wpirfffTvroj,  a  low-relie/.)  Comp.  FiCTlLB, 
fb  5.T2,  a  ;  Forma.  [P.a] 

T  Y  K.\  N  N  U S  (t I'paMMf ).    In  the  heroic  age 
all  the  governments  in  Greece  were  momurhical, 
tli«  king  oniting  in  hiniK-lf  the  fnnctions  of  the 
priest,  the  judge,  and  military  chief.    These  were 
the  wterfuul  fiaat\tuu  of  Thucydides.  (i.  1 3.)  In 
tb0  fimi  tWOT  three  oentunes  following  the  Trojan 
wnr  various  causes  were  at  work,  whica  led  to  the 
abolition,  or  at  least  to  the  limitation,  of  the  kingly 
power.   Emigrations,  extinctions  of  families,  disas- 
ters in  war,  civil  dissensions,  may  be  reckoned 
among  these  causes.    Hereditary  monarchies  be- 
elective  ;  the  different  functions  of  the  king 
were  distributed  ;  he  was  called  ^X**"*  k^cmo', 
or  rpirraris^  instead  of  ^•0'lXf6f,  and  his  character 
Was  changed  no  less  than  his  name.    Noble  and 
wealthy  families  began  to  be  considered  on  a  foot- 
tag  of  equality  with  royalty  ;  and  thus  in  process 
of  time  sprmag  up  oligarchies  or  aristocracies,  which 
most  of  tbe  governments  that  ipocecded  the  ancient 
monarchic*  were  in  point  of  fiMt,  though  not  as 
yet  called  by  such  names.    These  oligarchies  did 
not  possess  the  elements  of  social  happiness  or  sta- 
bility. The  principal  families  omtendcd  with  each 
other  for  the  greatest  share  of  power,  and  were 
only  unaoimooa  in  disregarding  tne  rights  of  those 
whoM  station  was  beneath  their  own.  The  people, 
oppressed  by  the  privileged  classes,  began  to  regret 
the  lou  of  their  old  paternal  form  of  ooTtnunait ; 
and  were  ready  to  assist  any  one  WBO  would  at* 
tempt  to  restore  it    Thus  were  opportunities  af- 
forded to  ambitious  and  des%ninig  men  to  laise 
themselves,  by  starting  up  as  the  ehampMOi  tt 
popular  right.     Discontented  nobles  were  soon 
found  to  prosecute  schemes  of  this  sort,  and  they 
had  a  greater  chanee  of  soeeess,  if  descended  fttm 
the  ancient  iT>yal  family.    Pcisintn»tus  is  an  ex- 
ample ;  he  was  the  mora  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  Athens,  as  heing  a  deseebdant  of  the  fkmily  of 
Codma.    (Herod,  v.  Co.)     Thus  in  many  cities 
■nss  that  species  of  monarchy  which  the  (Crocks 
eslted  mfomt,  which  meant  only  a  despotism,  or 
iiTe<ponsible  dominion  of  one  man  ;  ami  which 
icMucatly  was  nothing  more  than  a  revival  of  the 
•ncicDt  gefetumenti  and,  though  nnveeempanicd 
vilh  tajr  lawigMwd  hmditaiy  title,  or  the  nva- 
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I  rcnce  attirhed  to  old  name  and  long  prescription, 
was  hailed  by  the  lower  oldin  of  people  as  a  good 
exchange,  after  siilTering  nndcr  the  domination  of 
the  oligarchy.  All  tyramks^  however,  were  not 
so  acceptable  to  the  majority  ;  and  sometimes  wa 
find  th(^  nnbles  concurring  in  the  elevation  of  a 
despot,  to  turtfacr  their  own  interests.  Tbu&  the 
Syracusan  flteMon',  who  had  bcm  expelled  by  tha 
populace,  on  rer'  sv-:::^  the  protection  of  Gelon, 
sovereign  of  Citui  ami  Camarina,  enabled  him  to 
take  possession  of  Syracuse,  and  esti1)li»h  his  king^ 
dom  there.  (Herod,  vii.  1.54,  155.)  Sometimes 
the  contlicting  parties  in  the  state,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, chose  some  eminent  man,  in  whom  they  had 
confidence,  to  reconcile  their  dissensinnn  ;  investing^ 
him  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial  power  for  that  pur- 
pose, dtlisr  ftr  a  limited  period  or  otherwises 
Such  a  peiwtt  thqr  called  oI^sims^s;  [jlssm- 

NBTBS.] 

A  fiimtlar  authority'  was  coniiBmd  upon  Solon, 
when  Athens  was  torn  by  the  contending  factions 
of  the  Auixpiot,  n«5iaro(,  and  nJfxiAot,  and  ho 
was  requested  to  act  as  mediator  between  themb 
Solon  was  descended  from  Codm;*,  and  some  of 
his  friends  wished  him  to  assume  the  sovereignty  ; 
this  he  refused  to  do,  but,  taking  the  constitn* 
tional  title  of  Archon,  framed  his  celebrated  form 
of  polity  and  code  of  laws.  (Herod,  i.  29  ;  Plut. 
Solon,  c.  1 3,  i<v:c. ;  Schomam,  AwHf.  Jur.  prnti.  Gr. 
p.  173.)  The  legislative  power*  conferrt  d  iipnn 
Draco,  Zaleucus,  and  Cbarondas,  were  of  a  simihu 
kind,  wv«sti«g  them  with  a  temponuy  didater- 
sbin. 

The  r^pufvos  must  be  distinguished,  on  the  one 
band,  from  the  aiffv/o^ijf,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  elected  by  general  consent,  but  commonly  owed 
his  devatten  to  some  coup  d^Hat^  some  violent 
movement  or  stratagem,  such  as  the  creation  of  a 
body-gaard  for  him  by  the  people,  or  the  seizure 
of  the  dtadel  (Herod.  L  59  j  Thucyd.  i.  I2tj)j 
and  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ancient  king, 
whoso  right  depended,  not  on  usurpation,  but  on 
inheritanoeand  traditionary  acknowledgment.  The 
power  of  a  king  might  be  more  absolute  than  that 
of  a  tyroM :  as  Pheidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 
made  the  royal  prerogative  greater  than  it  was 
under  his  predecessor* ;  yet  he  was  still  regarded 
as  a  king ;  for  the  difference  between  the  two 
names  depended  on  title  and  origin,  and  not  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  power  was  exercised. 
(Aristot  VvliL  v.  8.)  The  name  of  tyrant  was 
originally  so  Gar  from  denoting  a  person  who  abused 
his  power,  or  treated  his  subjects  with  cruelty, 
thai  Peisistratus  is  praised  by  Thucydides  (vi.  54) 
fbr  the  moderation  of  his  government ;  and  He- 
rodotus aiys,  be  governed  oXrre  rifuks  riu  ioins 
ffwrafd^Uf  elk-s  d4^tu»  #MraAAd|M,  M  t«  toZti 
warsoTsfiyi  fptfut  mojiSmr  maKm  rt 

Ka\  *Z.  (i.  o9.)  Therefore  we  find  the  words 
fiaoiKtht  and  rvpamtot  used  (amniscuoosly  by  tha 
Attic  tragedians  passim  (see  the  Ar^nmatt  of  tha 
Oedipus  Tyraiuius)  ;  and  even  Ity  prose  authors. 
Thus  Herodotus  calls  the  Indian  Candaoles  tA> 
porswT  (u  7),  the  kingdom  of  Macedoniift  npawwlt 
(viii.  167),  and  Periander  of  Corinth  ffaaiXtit. 
(iti.  52 1  compare  v.  27*  9^)  Afterwards,  when 
tjpranit  themsdves  had  bseoiDa  odioaa,  tha  nama 
also  grew  to  be  a  word  of  repr>acli,  just  as  rejs 
did  among  the  Homans.  (Wadumutb,  HeUam.  AO. 
TcL  I  pt  i.  pp.  '.79—288, 1st  ed. }  Thiriwall,  UM. 
^Gmot,  val  L  pp.  402,  dOI.) 
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Amofif  the  caily  t^r,ints  nf  Greece  tboM  TDoi*. 
vorlhr  of  mmtioa  are :  —  <.'lrbthrne«  of  Siryan, 

pn::  l  ".*t>i.T  fif  the  Atfienian  Clfislh'ni*-*,  in  whoee 
(aual^'  tLii  gtjvt'.ni!Tn  nt  continued  for  a  cwntory 
»tnce  iu  mUbluhmeiit  \  \  t  >rtl»agMaa,  %hm%  R.C 
67-  ^II^TfBl.  V.  C7,  '>f  i  ;  ("_v}i»eli:«  i>f  Connih,  w  ho 
rxpi'Il«<t  ('10  I^tcchmdae,  ik  c  6oC,  and  lui  mix 
nriaad^r.  I>  mnaitaibkfar  tkeir  cnw  >ty  ;  tbeir 
dyi»»tv  l.v'ted  btftween  spTrntr  and  citiVity  yrars 
(llrrinj.  V.  9*2)  ;  Proclet  of  Hpidooms  t^IltivHi.  ui. 
/^i,  S'l)  ;  Pantalran  of  Piia,  who  celebreUHl  tb« 
thirty  fv.i'rt?!  (l!ymj>Ind,  dppriTinif  the  Eleans  of 
the  pr«««di  ncy  vL  21,  22);  Theagenet 

af  Mc|t»rT^  bthrrin  Uiir  to  Cylon  AlMBkn 
(TKnrvcJ.  i.  r2»;  t  :  PcUUtnitiiB,  whn«*  sons  wrrr 
tliii  laAl  of  the  caily  tfnmt*  on  the  GrecLin  conti- 

In  Sicilr,  wkfrf  tyranny  mm\  flaurish*^d,  the 
principal  wrre  I'haiani  of  Ak'rij^.ntuiii,  wko  cs- 
tobliihed  hi*  tnwer  in  B.  c  56H,  conommiff  whoee 
•uppoted  cp!>iti«  j  n<  nt*<  v  wrote  his  famoTis  trcitUo  ; 
Thrmn  of  Afjrigciituni ;  Gflim,  »lre»dj  meiiuoued, 
who,  in  conjunction  wiUi  ThefW,  iifaltit  llamil- 
mr  tlii^  (\irt)i.vuii.i!i,  on  tfic  snmr  »!ar  rm  nMi  h 
the  i«tilt»  of  s.^;mvis  w.a/^  fouj-ht  ;  asid  Iliexo,  ln« 
brother :  the  but  thr^  celebrated  by  Pindar.  (See 
Herod,  vii.  l.'.H,  li;:,,  ]C,f,.-)  In  GrrcKin  Italy  uf 
may  mention  AiuxUau*  of  Hiiegiuin,  who  rt^ii^'itcd 
ft.  C  496  (Herod.  vL  23,  Tii.  163);  Clciniat  of 
Crolon,  wHn  nflcr  tho  disnnutinn  of  the  Py 
th.-i^rtiut  Ua^'ut"  ;  to  which  aco  PolyU.  iu  3^ ; 
Allien,  xii.  p.  522,  xir.  p.  623 ;  ThillwalU  fd. 
vol.  ii.  p.  151.)  Tho  following  nl»o  an*  worthy 
of  notice:  Pulycratos  of  Samn*  (Herod,  m.  Zi\ 
Ae,  190,  125;  Thucyd.  i.  13);  LygdamU  of 
Kntn<«  (TT.  rod.  i.  CA'  C>\^  ;  Ilistiactis  and  -\ri»- 
Uif»*>rai  ut"  Miklus.  (Ilcrod.  iv.  1^7,  v.  23^  30,  37, 
vt.  2!).)  Pcrhape  the  last  mentioned  can  hardly 
be  claM<'d  amn[i;T  (;rr  tc  lynintf.  M  thcv  Were 
connected  wafi  the  l'crsi;ui  monarchy.  (Wach»- 
math.  Id.  vol.  i.  pt  i.  p.  274.) 

Thr  L''^nirr.il  rharart^-r'ijtics  of  a  fi/rrnny  werf, 
that  It  wiu  Uuuiid  hy  no  kiwa,  aiid  had  no  re«.t^- 
niied  limitation  to  ita  authority,  howerer  it  might 
be  rritraiixd  iw  f>rac4ice  by  the  pnod  disp<><titi.>n  of 
the  tyrant  tiinm.  If.  or  by  fear,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  was  commonly  most  odious  to  tb«  VMlthy 
and  iKiblo,  whdin  the  iyrani  h>okcd  trprtn  trith 
}ca]ou»y  aa  a  chttk  upon  his  jwrt  er,  and  w  hom  he 
often  MOffat  to  get  rid  of  by  seiidiiv.^  them  into 
exile  or  piittincf  thi-m  to  death.  The  ndvice  tfiveii 
by  Thnisybulu«  of  Miletus  to  Periaiider  ailurds  au 
■pt  illustration  of  this.  (Ilerod.  r.  92»)  Tht  Ijfrmid 
asonlly  kept  a  body-guard  of  fnreisrn  menrTmries, 
by  aid  of  whom  he  controlled  the  people  at  huinc  ; 
Mt  ]m  tddoDB  Ycntured  to  make  war,  for  fear  of 
giving  nn  opportunity  to  his  Buhject*  to  revolt 
'i'he  Sicilian  sovereigns  form  an  exception  to  this 
itbtemikn,  (Thncj^  I  17.)  He  was  averse  to  a 
large  congrcgatinn  of  men  in  the  town,  and  en> 
dearoured  to  End  nutic  employments  for  the  popn- 
ke» ;  tat  wm  Mt  unwilling  to  indulge  them  with 
shows  and  amusements.  A  few  of  the  better  sort 
cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  adorned  their 
city  with  handsome  buildings, and  even  passed  good 
laws.  Thus,  Peisistratus  commenced  building  the 
splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  laid  out  the 
garden  of  the  Lyceum,  collected  the  Honeric 
poemayAnd  if  said  to  bare  written  poetry  himselL 
Tfibato  mm  impoted  on  the  people,  to  nit*  a 
reronao  lor  tbe  ipmt,  to  i»j  bis  meR0oafie%  aad 


maiiilaio  his  state.  Peisiatrattts  bad  tbe  titae  «C 
Und,  which  Ui  mm  ndaee4  t»  dM  kwoMfirik 

The  causes  which  ied  to  the  d«ciLine  of  t^r^^sxf 
unong  the  Greeks  wtm  pndy  tke  iiy  i  iin  j  of 
the  tyrntsfs  tlicmselres,  rni'iU!»U'ii         povw,  tsd»- 
k-jict;,  ftaitery,  and  had  (-diu^uon  ;  f'>r  ava  wbm 
the  iiather  nt  •  gasd  example,  it  vraa  mMtm 
Uiwe<l  (»y  the  son  ;  partlv  th-'  crucltie*  an<i  «*tpp«s*» 
of  particuLir  mco,  which  br..'ug-bl  tbetn  all  bw 
dinipite  ;  and  partly  the  growing  i|iKit<f  aifMrf 
smong  the  Gre^'k  pc^">pli%  whfi  h-egia;  to  yprr^li'^ 
upou  puliticai  iheonc^  and  ao^a  becsune  «ii«raa- 
tented  with  a  fom  of  government,  vluell  tad 
thint:  ill  theory,  and  little  m  practlcf,  tt?  Trrvrr.tt0HA 
It.    Few  dyiuities  lasted  t-^yorid  tb«?  tfcmi  gtBa> 
ration.    Moat  of  tta  tftmaii»^  which  ftonaMI 
bef.  re  the  Persian  war,  are  Mid  to  hjVt<  b<*!c&  o*«*- 
throvvn  by  the  cxcrtioua  uf  Spiarta,  jeaioo*  pcobabiy 
of  any  innovation  *npan  tta  oU  Sane  uimititaiwi^ 
especially  of  a:iy  tendenrr  to  aroellc-nite  t^e  ei»- 
ditiuQ  uf  the  Pcriocci,  aiiJ  a:uuQua  to  gxicul.  ber 
own  inBuence  over  the  state*  of  Greece  by  niean* 
of  the  b<>tiifits  which  che  couffrrHL    (Thoryd.  L 
18.)    U{ian  the  fall  f>i  tyrftnny^  the  varioas  repub- 
lican forms  of  govmtm^nt  were  established,  the 
Dorian  states  generally  favourirc  ollcarv-^y.  ti»e 
louuut  demooiu'v.  (Wachimutb,  voL  i.  pt.  i  p- 
289  ;  SdAMK),'  Id.  PPL  84,  88-^1.) 

.\s  we  cannot  in  this  artitle  ptirsne  .inj  hiftorKai 
narrative,  we  will  ahortiy  nfer  to  the  r*rwW  of 
tytxmmy  in  some  of  Um  Qncian  state*  after  the  mi 
of  tho  Pf l."i]>(>nnL>ian  war.     In  Th^iJa'y  Jaaoc  ol 
Pherae  rajj.ed  himself,  ujiJer  the  uile  ot  Tayis.  B.C 
37  4^  to  the  virtaal  mwtnigfktf  af      Mtiv?  rity, 
and  exercised  a  mmt  cxtmsiTe  swar  over  T3f^  af 
the  Thcsaaiian  fctati'ji,  but  tht*  pawci  (XA«'i  *iih 
Lycophron,  B.C  353.    [TAOt's.]    In  Sicily,  Uie 
cormption  of  the  Syracitsan^  their  intertint  ii»- 
curds,  and  the  fear  of  the  Cajrthagin;an  infaden» 
led  to  tta  aippeintment  of  Dionyaioa  to  dirf 
niiliuinr  command,  with  urliir.itod  pnwm;  bf 
means  of  which  he  nviaed  himaeif  to  tW  tkrsoe, 

Q,  406,  and  reigned  foe  M  yMi»  tanriag  hi*  m 
to  snccoed  him.  The  younger  Dtonysics,  fiu  » 
fenur  in  every  respect  to  bia  father,  was  expelWi 
by  Dion,  afterwards  regained  the  throne,  aod  ns 
Msmin  erpelU-d  by  Tinioleon,  w  ho  restored  librttr 
to  the  various  states  of  Sicily.  (For  their  hiitorT 
the  reader  is  referr.d  to  Xenoph.  J  Jill,  il  '2.  §  *24  ; 
Di.>d.  xiv.  7,  4e),  fJG,  72.  10!*,  xv.  73,  74,  xri.  S, 
16,  3t;,  68,  69,  &c.  ;  PluL  Diom.  aod  7W  ; 
Wachsmnth,  voL  i.  pt  iu  pfK316 — 526.)  W  n 
respcrt  to  thc^  dynasty  of  the  Arcfaaeoaetidar  is 
the  Ciinnien.-\n  Dosnoros,  and  tome  of  the  tc«« 
on  the  o^ist  of  the  BmiWy  IM  Wachsmnth,  vaL  L 
pt  ii.  p.  329.  Lastly,  we  may  notice  Evajpns 
of  CypruJt,  who  is  poD^jrixcd  by  Isocnm  ;  1^ 
tarch  of  Enlril»  Cwm  nd  Taoroathene*  of 
Chalcis,  who  were  partiwu  of  Philip  against  tk 
Athenians.  (Plut  Pkoc  12  ;  Isocr.  Eta^.;  Wacki- 
muth,  vol.  i.  pt.  iL  p.  330.)  The  persons  coo- 
monly  called  <4e  tkitiy  tynmU  at  Athem.  who  olh 
tained  the  supreme  pdwer  at  the  doae  of  the  Pda> 
ponnesian  war,  do  not  fidl  within  the  scope  of  Al 
nrraent  sabjeet  With  respect  to  the  Athein« 
laws  against  fymtay,  and  the  general  fieelii^  4 
the  people,  sec  PROBOstA.  (C.  R.K.J 
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VALLUM. 
U.  V. 

VACA'NTIA  BONA.   [Bona  Vacantu.] 

VACATIO.    [ExKRCiTca,  p.  499.] 

VADIMO'NIUM.    [Actio,  p.  11  ;  Praks  ] 

VAGI'NA.  [Oladius,] 

VALLUM,  a  tem  applied  either  to  the  whole 
or  •  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  a  Roman  cam  p. 
It  m  derived  from  raUiu  (a  stake),  and  properly 
BMBW  the  piluade  which  ran  along  the  outer  e<ic:c 
of  tha  top  of  the  agger,  but  it  very  frequently  in- 
dadiM  the  agger  a!t»o.  The  ra//um,  in  tlie  latter 
■mae,  together  with  the  /otm  or  ditch  which  nir- 
swoidcd  the  amp  oatdde  of  the  mBmm,  famed  a 
complete  fortification.  [Agger.] 

The  vuUi  (xip«ut*s\  of  which  the  vallum,  in  the 
former  and  limited  Mnae,  was  compoaed,  are 
described  by  Polybius  (xviii.  L  1,  Etetrpt.  Antiq. 
xvii.  14)  and  Livr  (zxxiii.  5),  who  make  a  com- 
parison betwecB  m  walium  of  the  Greeks  and  that 
of  the  Bomans,  veni'  much  to  the  ndvantajre  of  the 
latter.  Both  used  for  vuUi  young  trees  or  amis  of 
larger  trees,  with  the  sido  tanchcs  on  them  ;  but 
the  vaUi  oS  the  Greeks  wero  noch  larger  and  had 
more  btanches  than  those  of  the  Romans,  which 
bad  either  two  or  three,  or  at  the  mo^t  four 
bcMicbes,  and  those  genonlly  on  the  same  side. 
The  Oreeka  plaeed  tiMir  Tain  in  the  agger  at  con- 
siderable intervals,  the  spaces  between  tncm  being 
filled  up  by  the  branchea  ;  the  Romans  fixed  theirs 
dooe  togomr,  nd  nado  tlw  Immeheo  inteilace, 
and  sharpened  their  points  car.  fiilly.  Hence  the 
Greek  vallos  could  easily  be  taken  hold  of  by  iu 
bug*  huadiaa  and  pulled  from  its  place,  and  when 
it  was  rcmoTcd  a  large  opening  was  left  in  the 
vallum.  The  Roman  vallus,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
sented no  conTcniont  handle,  required  very  great 
force  to  ptill  it  down,  and  OTen  if  removed  left  a 
very  snudl  opening.  The  Greek  valli  were  cut  on 
the  spot  ;  the  Romans  prepared  theirs  beforehand, 
and  each  soldier  carried  threo  or  four  of  them  when 
on  •  aaich.  (Folyb.  Lc;  Viig.  Gtory.  iiL  846, 
847  {  Cie.  Tusc.  ii.  16.)  The^  wen  aaada  of  any 
atmng  wood,  but  oak  wao  pntond. 

Tbe  word  vaUm»  is  someraneoiMed  as  eqatfalent 
to  vfinum.  (Caesar,  lieU.  Civ.  iii.  63.) 

A  fortification  like  the  Roman  vallum  was  nsed 
bj  the  Greeks  al  a  ytgy  oariy  period.  (Horn.  IL 
ix.  349,  350.) 

Varro'k  e^rmology  of  the  word  is  not  worth 
much  (L.L.y,  117,  ed.  Miillor). 

In  the  opemtions  of  a  siege,  when  the  place 
eottid  not  be  taken  by  storm,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  blockade,  this  was  done  by 
diawing  defences  similar  to  thooo  of  a  canp  coond 
tlie  town,  which  was  then  said  to  bo  eiremmwUln- 
iinn.  Such  a  circiiinvall.itioii,  tiesiilcs  cutting:  off 
all  oommonication  between  the  town  and  the  sur- 
fonndm^  country,  fufuied  a  dofcnco  a^ahul  tbo 
sallies  of  the  begic!j(<d.  Thorc  was  oftrti  a  double 
line  of  fortifications,  the  inner  against  tbe  town, 
and  the  outer  against  a  force  that  might  aMompt  to 
raise  the  sictro.  In  this  case  the  army  was  en- 
camped between  the  two  lines  of  works. 

This  kind  off  eircumvallatieii,  wbiA  Iba  Oioeks 
called  diroT(iX'i'M<^f  and  ir</MT«ix«rf(^r,  was  em- 
ployed by  tbe  Peloponnesians  in  the  siege  of  Pla- 
taeae.  (TVincyd.  ii.  78,  iiL  20—23.)  Their  lines 
consisted  of  two  walls  (apparently  of  torf)  at  the 
distance  of  16  feet,  which  sunoundod  tho  city  in 
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die  Ibm  of  a  drde.  Between  tbo  walb  wen  tbo 

huts  nf  the  besiegers.  The  \\.nlls  liad  Imttk  nicnts 
(^T(i\{<if),  and  at  every  tenth  battlement  was  a 
tower,  filling  np  by  its  doplb  tbo  whole  space  be- 
tween the  walls.  There  was  a  passage  for  the  Iw- 
siegers  through  the  middle  of  each  tower.  On  the 
outside  of  each  wall  was  a  ditch  (rd^pot).  This 
description  would  almost  exactly  answer  for  the 
Roman  mode  of  circumvallation,  of  which  some  of 
the  best  examples  are  that  of  Carthage  by  Scipio 
(Appian,  Pmie,  119,  &c.),  that  of  Numantia  by 
Scipio  (Appian,  Hitpttn.  .00),  and  that  of  Alesia 
hy  Caesar  (.Bell.  Gail.  vii.  72,  73).  The  towers  in 
such  lines  were  similar  to  those  used  in  attacking 
fivtificd  places,  but  not  M  bigb,  and  of  cotme  not 
mnvonble.  [Tt'RKls.] 

(Lipsius,  d«  MiliU  Rom,  t.  &,  in  Over.  iii.  pp. 
156,  157  ;  Polhrt.  ii.  1,  III  Opmr,  iiL  SflL)  [P.S.1 

VALLUS.  [Vallum.] 

VALVAE.    [Janua,  p.  625,  b.] 

VANNUS  {KuciMity  KUafw\  a  wimiowing-fim, 
I.  f.  a  bn>ad  basket,  into  which  the  com  mixed 
with  chuJf  (uatSf  ix^pti)  was  received  after  thrash- 
in|;,  and  was  then  thrown  in  t!u-  direction  of  the 
wmd.  (Cot  d«  lit  Rust,  u.  21  ;  Virg.  6'eofy.  iii. 
134.)  It  thus  performed  with  gmter  effect  and 
convenience  the  office  of  the  pain  luptea,  or  win- 
nowii^-sboToL  [Pala.]  Virgil  {(ieorg.  i.  166) 
dignifiee  tbfs  rimple  implement  by  calling  it  mytiea 
rannus  Tarc/ii.  The  rites  of  IJaci  as  well  as 
those  of  Ceres,  having  a  continual  reference  to  tho 
occapationt  ef  ninl  In^  llw  vannns  was  borne  in 
the  processions  celebrated  in  honour  of  both  those 
divinities.  Hence  AikvIttis  (Hesych.  «.  e.)  was 
one  of  the  epithets  of  Bacchus.  In  on  Antbfixa 
in  the  British  Museum  (cee  the  annexed  woodcut) 
the  infant  Bacchus  is  carried  in  a  vannus  by  two 
dancing  baoehantes  clothed  in  skins,  the  one  male 
and  carrying  a  Tavasus,  the  other  female  and 
carrying  a  torch  [Fax].    Other  divinities  wero 


sometimes  conceived  to  have  been  cradled  in  the 
sane  manner.  (Oallbn.  </oo.  48 ;  Sebol.  m  loe.  ,* 

Horn.  //.  in  Aferc.  254.)  The  vnimii?  was  also 
used  in  the  processions  to  carry  the  instruments  of 
sacrifice  ana  the  first  fniiu  or  other  offering*, 
those  who  bore  them  being  called  tbe  Aiirra^^poi. 
(Callim.  Cer.  127.)  [J.  Y.j 

VAPPA.  [ViNUM.] 

VAS.    [Actio,  p.  11  ;  PRAaa.] 

VAS  (pi.  rasa),  a  general  term  for  any  kind  of 
vessel.  Thus  we  read  of  rxu  vinarium  (Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  27),  V9»  wrgmtttm  <Cic  U  c;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7. 
72),  txjja  OtriwlUamMkBata  (Cic  pro  JlMtk  Am» 
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Tivir'    fC'.r.  ^tnr,  T^rA,  r.r/a  Murrhilin  (I'lin. 

it.  .V.  n  XT  II.  2.  7  >.  I M I  K  Jt  a  IN  A  V  A  »A.  ]  I  be 
wafd  wm  med  in  ■  ttill  wider  (ifnii^iciktMn, 
•nd  irn*  .iji(>li<  rl  to  tinj  kind  ''f  uti-iisil  u.vd  in  thi.- 
kilcbro,  nffncutture,  die.  Thiu  Piauuis  np  (^aitW. 

CUmm,  wcurfa,  yhltllw,  yrtttnBB, 

Qnnp  ntriida  trmi  *Mn|»«^  vtcini  rognnt. 
Fair*  vtu:>«<-,  atiiui'  al>»tuliMe  dicito,** 

(CoiDA.  Dig.  31  tic  7.  8  ;  34.  tic  2.  i.  20).  Tbe 
«|iMU«  tf  tba  «Mien  ware  cmU«d  twjo,  and  bence 
«Nuu  eoB^fn  uid  ra«i  iMMijamare  •ioniff  to  pack 
up  the  baiqta^,  to  f^ire  tke  ugiuU  kNT  departure 
(Cic.  fVrr.  ir.  19  ;  Ut.  ssL  47»  mL  47  i  Cms. 
J^.r.  L  66,  iii.  37). 

UDO.  a  sock  of  gaat>-hair  or  felC  (Mart  zir. 
140.)  Heabd  (0^  ^  Dim^  542)  adriae*  country- 
mini  to  wear  brogues  (/wrtwcjt,  Kopiierlrm)  made 
of  ox-bide,  with  iocki  of  the  abore  deacription 
witkiB  ihoin  Socks  of  a  finer  felt  w«rc  aometimea 
vom  bj  tb*  At*v—""'  (Cimtiaas,  p.  29,  ed. 
Ruiikel.)  fJ-Y.] 

VECTIOAXIA,  the  prneral  terra  for  all  the 
regular  revmuea  of  tbe  Ucmaa  atate.  (Cie,  pro 
Lerf.  MamL  6.)  The  word  k  derived  mm  vdb, 
and  ii  generally  believed  to  hare  originally  signi- 
fied tW  dtttiM  paid  vgrn  tluq«  impqrt»d  asd  ex- 
ported (fww  pdUawftii ).  If  dkit  «tM  Ine,  it 
would  neceasarily  imply  that  these  duties  were 
either  the  moat  awMOt  «r  ika  nett  inparlaiit 
branch  of  the  Koaaii  rwwiBM,  nd  that  Ibr  «ilh«r 
of  these  reasons  the  name  was  subsequently  used 
to  designate  all  tb*  ngttkv  Itmiu*  in  jfetteral. 
But  neither  point  is  boCM  fl«t  by  tlw  liatory  of 
Rome,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  Tectigal 
mmn»  anything  wbicb  ut  bnqglu  {mkitm)  into 
the  public  tmwiry,  like  tin  Greek  Tbe 
enrlicst  regular  income  of  the  state  was  in  all  pro- 
bftbilitj  tb«  tent  paid  for  the  oae  of  tbe  public 
•nduidpMtiiici.  Tbia  rereinw  ivaa  called /KuoMi, 
a  name  which  was  \:»ed  late  as  llu'  tiin*-  of 
Plinj  N.  zviic  3),  in  the  tablet  or  legiften  of 
tbe  ocaaen  fiir  all  die  vevenaes  of  tbe  ilale  in 
general. 

The  aeaate  waa  the  TOpreaM  authorihr  ia  aU 
leatten  ef  llaaaee,  bat  m  tbe  abile  itMlf  did  not 

iKJcupy  itself  with  collcctinjr  tlie  tax'**,  duiif,*,  and 
tributca,  tbe  oeaaers  were  entrusted  with  tbe  actual 
btuineM.  nete  oflfeert,  wbo  ia  tbia  mpeet  may 
iMit  unjuttly  bo  ci)ini>ari-d  to  inndem  ministers  of 
finance,  naed  to  let  tbe  various  btancbcs  of  tbe  re- 
veaue  to  tbe  paUieaai  Ibr  a  Axed  lam,  aad  for  a 

eertaui  nmnlMT  of  years.  [Ckvsok  ;  Pt  ht,!c.\M.] 
As  most  of  tbe  branches  of  tbe  public  rcTeaues 
of  RoBie  ai«  tnated  of  in  eppanito  artidee,  it  it 
only  iircossary  to  glvo  a  list  of  them  herr,  and  to 
explain  tboee  which  have  aoi  boea  treated  of  eeiia- 
latelr. 

1.  Tlio  titlirB  paid  to  the  state  by  those  v.  ^  i  .c- 
cupied  the  ^blicoe.  IDacUMAB ;  AoHAaiAS 
Laoaa.] 

2.  The  gnms  p.iid  l)y  those  who  kept  their  cat- 
tle on  the  Dublic  postures.  (SCKtPTl'RA.j 

S.  Tbe  mrbeor  datiee  laiaed  opon  imparted  and 

export .  "iniodities.  [ruRTORirM.] 

4.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  aalt-vorks. 

[SALINAa.] 

5.  The  rt'vi^nurs  derived  from  the  mines  {mrfaHn'), 
This  branch  of  the  public  revoiae  cannot  have 
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beoi  Yfiy  prodcctiro  until  Ae  RnTnana  bad  be- 
come Trastrr*  of  for^'lirn  CPt:T5tri--«i.      I.  r.til  tbaS 
time  tbe  inuit'S  of  lialy  ajtpc.TT  to   t-^^-i  beta 
wvked,  bat  thia  was  forbidden  bj  th  o  m  r^t/t  after 
the  conqtjj'jt  of  fofeiyn  landji.    fPIin.  VXXWl. 
4,  xxxviu  \X)    The  miaes  d'cooqi^ed  ooactzke 
were  treated  like  the  salinaa,tbat  ia,  liMy 
partly  left  to  individuals,  ct>rrTpar5es,  nr  towiM  oi 
condiUoo  of  a  certain  rrnt  Ixing  paid  H.  -V. 

xxxiv.  1  ;  CicL  Pmp.  iL  1 9),  or  tbcy  M«  wodted 
for  the  din>ct  arcoTiTst  of  the  5fcxte,  or  w«re  Carased 
by  the  pabiicani.    In  the  last  caae,  bowever,  n 
appears  atwaja  te  ban*  been  fiacd  by  Aa  lex  cci>- 
soria  how  many  laboorcrt  or  slaves  the  pdbbaas 
should  be  allowed  to  employ  in  a  particnJar  ariar, 
as  otfaerwia  they  voald  have  be«D  able  to  dMve 
the  most  enormoos  profits.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiiL  4.) 
Among  tbe  moat  productive  mines  beloogfn^  ta 
tbe  republic  we  may  mention  the  rich  gnld-miBes 
near  AqvIIeia  (Polvb.  xxxiv.  19),  tbe  gold  miaes 
of  Ictimuli  near  Vercelli,  in  wbidk  85,000  »ea 
were  constantly  employed  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxxiii  4  : 
Strab.  V.  p.  151),  and  lastly  the  silvrr  tntnee  ia 
Spain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cartha|:c)  Nova, 
which  yielded  every  day  25,000  drachma*  to  the 
Roman  aerarium.    (Polyb.  xxxiv.  9  ;  camp.  Li  v. 
xxxiv.  21.)   Macedonia,  Thrace,  Illyncsm,  .^frtca^ 
Sardinia,  aad  oth^n'  places  also  cootained  very 
productive  mines,  from  wbick  Babm  decived  coar* 
tiderable  income. 

The  hundredth  p«t  of  the  value  of  aU  things 
which  were  sold  (eadaima  rvntm  rtmnlinmy.  This 
tax  wm  aoC  instituted  at  Rome  vntO  tbe  t»#  ef 
the  civil  wars  ;  the  persons  who  collected  it  were 
called  (XWKtofvs.  (Cie.  £^ad  BrwU  i.  18,  pro  ftoL 
Pod.  1 1.)  riberiae  ndaoed  this  tax  to  a  tw». 
hundredth  (<fMoea<rRaM),aBd  Caligula  abolished  it 
for  Italy  altogether,  wbenoe  apoa  wewni  cone  el 
this  emperor  we  read  m.  c  c,  that  ia,  AfeasMoa 
DveemtfMma.  (TaciC  Aumal.  L  78,  ii.  42  ;  S«e^ 
Calig.  16.)  Accordii^  ta  Dion  Cewioe  (Iriii.  14, 
lix.  9)  Tiberius  restored  tbe  eartema,  vbkh  'wae 
afterwards  abolished  by  Caligula.  vComp,  l>ig.  5€l 
tic  16.  17.  %  1.)  Respecting  the  tax  xaieed 
upon  the  sale  of  ■tesai  aee  QciNQPAOinti 

[Vicaauca.] 
8.  The  tribate  imposed  apn  ftccaga  te—triw 

vTAh  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the  poblic 
revenue  duriqg  the  time  ef  Room^  gpeatoess.  It 
wai  wroetimee  laiaed  at  enee,  ■oewtiaMa  pud  by 

instalmpiits,  and  soniptinic*  cha:^i,j»Ml  into  a  p  II- tat, 
which  WBi  in  aaaj  rasas  rcftilated  according  tc 
tbe  eoMn.  (Cie «.  IW.iL 53, 55,  &c  ;  PansLva. 
IR.)    In  rrpard  to  Cilicia  and  Syria  we  kno  *-  •.\3t 
this  tax  amoonted  to  one  per  ceac  of  a  pexaw's 
eemaa,  te  wMdi  a  las  open  beotee  aad  skine 
added.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  8,  ad  AH.  v.  16  ;  Ap^i  ii-, 
de  Heb.       50.)    In  aaaio  cases  the  tribute  was 
not  paid  aeeording  to  Uie  eoMHi,  bat  eeaoirtad  ia 
a  huid  Ux.    (Appian,  de  B<rlL  CiriL  v.  4  :  ooap 
Walter,         d»  Rom,  AeoUs,  p.224,  &c) 
A.  A  tea  apoQ  bacbeleca.   [Am  Uxomvit.] 

10.  A  door  t:i\.  [OsTi,*Rrrv.] 

11.  The  octavae.     In  the  time  of  Cmemt  all 
Ubertl  litiag  ia  Italy  and  iweae ning  property  of 
200  gestertia,  and  al»ove  it,  n.id  to  pay  a  Lni 
sisting  of  tbe  eighth  part  of  their  propertr.  (thoo 
GaMLllO.) 

It  would  be  interesting?  to  ascort.iln  the  arnoant 
of  iueaaie  which  Home  at  vatioua  pcneds  denred 
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from  these  and  other  sources  •  but  our  want  of  in- 
fcnMtil  vmden  it  impossible.  We  have  only 
tlM  gmeral  statement  that  previously  to  the  time 
of  Pompey  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  fifty 
niillions  of  drachmas,  and  that  it  was  increased  by 
him  to  eighty>6fe  miHiong.  (Plat.  i^Bags.  45.) 
Respecting  the  fOBW  fwitainwl  at  WbmA  times 
far  tlM  MHrinn  M  Iton^  tM  Plo^,  AM  nziU. 

(Banwnn,  d$  VeeHg.  Pop.  Romami;  H«g«wfach, 

Versiich  iiberdie  Horn.  FiHamrn  ;  Rosso, f;///;/'/ri/v" 
dies  /momximsow  im  Jilim.  HUtai  ;  Duren\i  de  la 
Malk,  Seommk  PoHHtm  At  Remmbt^,  i'aris,  2 

TDls.  Hvo.)  [  L.  S.] 

VEUES  (5xi/"»)t  *  load  of  hay,  manure,  or 
■njtMllg  wUcb  was  usually  convi-yt-d  in  a  cart 
[PLAUSTRtTM.]  Pliny  speaks  of  "a  lurge  load  of 
faay     (vehem  /oeni  large  onustam,  Plin.  H.  N. 
zxxvi.  15.  s.  24),  which  shows  that  this  term  did 
not  aiwmvt  deniMe  a  fixmi  qaantt^.   With  the 
Rohmum,  nowvver,  m  wfth  m,  die  haJ  wm  tike- 
wise  used  as  a  measure,  n  load  of  manure  Leing 
equal  to  eighty  inodii,  which  was  about  twenty 
boahelsL  {CA.  d»  B»  IfmL  il  15,  16,  zL  2.)  The 
trunk  of  a  tree,  when  squared,  was  also  reckoned 
a  load,  the  length  varying  according  to  the  kind  of 
timber,  viz.  20  feet  of  oak,  25  of  lll^  ftc  (Col.  Le.) 
A  load  was  also  called  Carpbntvm.     [J.  Y.J 
VELA'RIUM.  [VW.UM.] 
VELATI  wwanoMgiTCB  todM  AoM^ia 
the  Roman  army,  who  were  only  Bupemumcrar}- 
soldiers  ready  to  supply  any  \racancies  in  the 
legion.    [AOCKNU.]    They  were  called  Velati, 
bccauM  thej  were  only  clothed  {velati)  with  the 
saga,  and  were  not  regularly  armed.  (Festos,  $.  v. 
VeifUiy  Adxriptidi.) 
V£'L1T£&  [£x>RciTU8.  pp.  503,  a,  50&  b.] 
▼ELUM  (olAdb,  Theopbvut  CSor.  5  x  kCbm. 
▼.  p.  196,  C;   Pollux,  iv.  122;  wa(>air*raarfia^ 
Pbto,  PolU.  p.  294,  ed.  Bekker ;  Synes.  £pui.  4  ; 
Mraw4Tairfta^  Malt  zzriL  51 ),  •  mrtaiB ;  (f 0tIo»), 
a  sail.     In  private  houses  curtnina  were  either 
bung  as  coverinfrs  over  doors  (Sucton,  Claud.  10), 
or  UMjr  served  in  the  interior  of  the  house  as  Mb> 
ititntes  for  doors.    (Sen.  Ejntt.  81.)  [Janua.] 
In  the  polace  of  the  Roman  emperor  a  slave,  called 
mbrtiH,  was  stationed  at  eecD  of  dia  p;|ndptl 
4ooc8  to  raise  the  curtam  wbon  anj  ono  pMoed 
through.  (Inscript  ap.  Pigmir.  de  Servii^  p.  470.) 
Window-curtiins  were  usi^l  in  a<lditionto  window  - 
•bnttcn.  (Juv.  ix,  80.)  Curtains  sometimes  formed 
partMom  hi  the  roomt  (Plin.  EpUL  iv.  19),  and, 
when  drawn  aside,  they  were  kept  in  place  by  the 
nse  of  laige  brooches  (Jtbtdae).    Iron  curtain-roda 
have  been  found  extending  from  pillar  to  piUw  in 
a  building  at  Herculaneum.   (CM^  Pomptiamt, 
vol.  i.  p.  160,  Lon.  1832.) 

In  tcmplei  curtains  served  more  especially  to 
*eil  the  statue  of  the  divinity.  They  were  drawn 
•side  occasionally  so  as  to  discover  the  object  of 
worship  to  the  devout.  (Apuleius,  Met.  xL  p.  127, 
•d.  Aldi.)  rPAiTOPHoaua.]  Antiochus  presented 
t»  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  a  wodlen  cur- 
tain of  Assyrian  manufacture,  dyed  with  theTyriaa 
purple  and  interwoven  with  figures.  When  the 
•Mtao  wao  displayed,  this  cuitam  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  it  was  afterwords  drawn  up  by  means 
of  cords  ;  whereas  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesns  the  corresponding  curtain  or  reil  was  at- 
tached to  the  ceiling,  and  was  let  down  in  order  to 
conceal  the  statue.  (Paus.  v.  12.  §  2.)    The  an- 
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ncxed  woodcut  is  from  a  bas-relief  repnaeotiiy 
two  females  engaged  in  supplication  and  nerilioe 

before  the  statue  of  a  goddess.  The  altar  is  adonu  d 
for  the  occasion  (Skhtcim],  and  the  curtain  ia 
drawn  aside  and  supported  bv  a  tenninua,  (Ottt^ 
tani,  Mon.  /nod.  per  1786,  No».  T.  aii.) 


In  the  theatnt  there  were  hanging  curtaina  to 
doeonto  the  Mtno.  (Viig.  Oeorg.  iii.  25  ;  Prof^-rt. 
nr.  1.  15.)  The  SlVJIRiirM  was  extended  in  a 
wooden  frame.  The  tv/ariMwi  was  an  awning 
stretched  over  the  wboie  of  the  cavea  to  protect 
the  speelaton  ftmn  the  ran  and  nun.  (Jut.  it.  121  ; 
Sueton.  Citltrf.  '26.)  These  awnings  were  U  general 
either  woollen  or  lin«n  ;  cotton  was  OMd  MT  thii 
purpose  a  little  before  the  tioM  ef  Julias  Ommt. 
(Plin.  //.  M  xix.  1.  •.  6  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  24  j 
Lucret  vl  lOii.)  This  vast  extent  of  canvass  waa 
supported  by  masts  (amA;  Lucret.  Le.)  fixed  into 
the  outer  wall  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  tho 
form  and  position  of  the  great  rings,  cut  out  of 
lava,  which  remain  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  of 
the  Oieat  Theatre  at  Pompeii  near  the  top,  and 
whfeh  an  pbeed  at  rcfvhv  distances,  and  one  of 
them  above  an  nhrr,  so  that  each  luast  was  fixed 
into  two  rings,   iuich  ring  ia  of  one  pioeo  with 


the^  stone  behind  it  At  Rome  we  nlimna  • 
•imUaroontrivnee  hi  the  Coliseum ;  bat  the  maatt 

were  in  that  instance  ranged  on  the  outside  of 
the  wall,  and  rested  on  240  coumlcak  ftm  which 
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ibej  row  M  M  to  ftm  tkm|h  JmIm  cat  ia  iIm 
cornier.  The  h<Af  for  tW  «MMte  an  aba  aeea  in 
the  Roman  tbratm  at  Onuig«  and  othe  r  (Jnces. 

r«&Ha,  and  mmk  maim  tmmamlj  ili  darivauva 
mAsmm,  dcwiad  dM  vaa  wars  hj  wmm.  (Pk«- 
dent  c  Sym"^  H7.)  That  worn  hy  a  briJp 
waa  •pcciAcaUj  aalUd Jmmmmm  IMataimonivm, 
p.  74S«a] :  anaChcrfpcdaltarai  vailUea.  Giwk 
women,  wht-n  tTi- v  went  .Hl  r  wiil,  often  cuvi  red 
tK(Mr  keada  with  the  shawl  [VktlvmI,  thiu  oiak- 
ii^  tt  anra  An  purpow  af  a  vatL   Bat  thay  aba 

Oiied  a  proper  hea<l  lin-M,  call'-d  KoXurrpa  (Apol 
kd.iL  e.  i  6 1  Aeliaa,  V,U.  ni.  9),  which  be»ides 
awrlay  ta  vril  tbair  uMuiteaaaaia,  whwiim  thejr 

dctirrd  It,  ^r\ccfu!  an<l  ornamentjil,  nrul  wa* 
tharafiDra  altributad  to  VaDua  (Paoa.  iii.  id.  |  ; 
WnmA,  AmaL  il  A$9)  and  Pwidon  (Haa.  7%eop. 
.'>r.l).  Tli<<  V.  il  (.f  niuno,  tlu-  ildMt  daiielitfr  of 
Priam,  w  as  one  of  the  sevca  objecU  preserved  at 
Bana  aa  pMg««  of  the  pinawBiiawy  ai  ita  pawar. 

le/HM  al«o  meant  a  Mil  (iariaf,  Navu,  p. 
7M,  a  :  Xal^  Odlin.  1^  v.  4  t  Bnripk  /Taa. 

IftfO.  Sail  clnth  wai  fonimotiJy  linrn,  and  wits 
obtained  10  gnmt  quantiue*  from  Egj^i  ;  but  it 
vat  alaa  w«tm»  at  other  plaeea,  ineh  aa  TanpnnH 

in  Kmirix  f.  xxviii.  4.'.)  Hnt  cntton  mil- 
doth  (partam)  wm ^aiao  used,  at  it  M  still  in  the 

X:i)if  u  m  ihey  came  frmn  ihv  l(X>m,  and  were  s/"wed 
toother.  Thia  ia  ahowu  in  ancient  paintings  of 
•htpa,  ia  wUdk  tha  mbbm  ara  raprcMotpd  a«  dia- 
tioct  and  regular.  [ V.] 

VfiNA'BULUM,  a  hunting  «pear.  Thu  may 
mm  dhtMgnMhad  ftoa*  tlia  tpears  nwd  ki 
wat^nro  hy  being  barbed  ;  at  Irast  it  \t  nftt-n  io 
formed  in  ancient  works  of  art  rapresenting  the 
tforir  af  MalaafW  (Baitali,  Admir.  94)  and  atbar 
liiinilnir  scenes.  It  was  S4-l<!om,  if  over,  thrown, 
but  beid  so  as  to  ahuu  duwuwardA  and  to  receive 
tka  attacks  af  tha  wild  boars  and  other  beasts  of 
chace.  (Vin?.  jitn.  iv.  1.11,  ix.  553  ;  Varr.  L.  L. 
viii.  53,  ed.  MUiier ;  Af^LMn^  viiL  pp.  78,  83, 
ed.  Aldi  ;  Plin.  Ep.  i.  6.)  [J.  Y.] 

VENALICIA'RII.  [Skrvi  p.  lOiO,  a.] 
YKNATIO,  huntioig,  wa»  tiie  natue  given 
among  the  Romans  to  an  eshitutim  af  wild  beasts, 
wliiih  f.)ii^}it  with  one  another  and  with  men. 
These  exhiLitiatu  originally  formed  part  of  the 
gamea  of  the  Circus.  Julius  Caesar  first  built  a 
woodrn  nTn[i1iiili<atro  for  the  exhibition  of  wild 
beojsl^  vvliitii  li  called  by  Dion  CaAsius  (xliii.  22) 
diarpop  KuvriyrriK&p,  and  the  aara*-  name  is  given 
to  tlif  aiiipliithcntrc  built  by  SLiililius  Taurus  (Id. 
li.  2»i),  and  al.*o  to  the  icU-brated  one  of  Titus  (Id. 
Izvi  34)  i  but  even  aftrr  tho  eraction  of  the  latter 
we  frequently  read  of  Venationes  in  the  Circus. 
(Sp>.rt  I  la  Jr.  VJ  ;  Vopisc.  Prob.  19.)  The  per- 
sons m  lio  ro\ii.'ht  with  the  bcatts  were  either  con- 
diMiimd  criminals  or  captives,  or  individuals  who 
Uid.so  for  the  sake  of  pa/  and  were  trained  for  the 
purpMe.  [BmriAIUL] 

The  Romans  were  as  pa«.<iionately  fond  of  this 
cntertainmetil  aa  of  the  eziubitioiis  of  gladiaturs, 
and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  republic  and 
under  the  empire  an  immense  variety  of  animals 
was  collected  frum  all  part&  uf  the  Uoin.-iQ  world  for 
the  gratification  of  the  people,  and  nianj  thousands 
wan  ikaquently  slain  at  one  time.  We  do  not 
knaar  an  what  occasion  a  venatio  was  first  eihibited 
m  Rona;  bnl  the  fint  aMntjon  «a  find  af  mqrj 
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thing  af  tha  kind  ia  in  the  jear  n.  c.  2&l« 
llllalallna  aiMUtad  fa  ifca  Orw  149 

phaiiti,  which  he  had  brouvht  frntn  S'tHv 
hit  rictflij  over  tha  CanhMpiuani»ud  wlxkii  wee 
kfllad  in  Aa  CSnaa  neeanuag  ta  YeariK,  thioagh 

other  vkTitiTs  di>  not  speak  of  their  i!a:.;:l:Vf. 
{Hm.JU.N,  vui.  &)  JBot  this  can  acaacelj  h« 

diTstixid  in  later  tinuf,  since  the  cl^pt  .1:7:3 
aaid  to  have  been  only  kUkd  bccanta  the 
did  net  knew  what  to  da  wiik  tha■^  Mtd  nat  tof 

the  aninsemoiit  of  the  pecpte.  TLer«-  wsa,  'fc-' 
ever,  a  renatio  in  the  ktcr  aesae  of  tka  word  ia 
a.  GL  186,  n  the  gamet  esManlad  M.  FalrtM 
ni  fulfilment  of  the  tow  which  he  had  ir.  :'r« 

Aetolita  war ;  in  thete  games  Uooa  nad  f  irthm 
weiaaiiAHad.  (lir. xzxbL fS.>  ItsMriaaed 
M  a  proof  of  the  jfrowinp  mr»p^ii5<:ence  of  th^ 
that  in  tha  Ladi  Circcnaea»  exhibited  bj  the  aa^ 
nadilat  P.  Caeaaliaa  EtopM  Naaan  aad  LnrtidH 
B.C.  1G8,  there  were  f)^  African  pantl:r^r>  n-d  iv 
bean  and  clephanta.  (Liv.  zliv.  18.)   Fr««i  abtnt 
thia  tima  eaatbato  with  wild  Watta  probably  f urMd 
a  regular  fart  of  the  T.udi  Clrrv  risi^  aj«l  manT  of 
the  carule  aedilet  made  great  efiiocts  to  oUain  ava 
and  cariana  aniaHk,  and  pat  ia  wnaiaWaa  the  ato- 
vices  of  their  fnend^s.  iConipare  Caeltoa'^  letter  ta 
Cicevo,  ad  Fam.  viu.  9.)    Bayhaniti  an  aaid  at 
hava  fint  laagirt  in  tka  Cinaa  at  tka  catak  aBda»> 
ship  of  Claudius  Pdcher,  a  c  P?,  ard  fsr.  -tr 
yean  afterwards,  in  the  curuie  aedilesbip  sf  tL» 


viii.  7.)    A  hundred  lions  were  exhll-iTed  by  Solia 
in  his  phietonhip,  which  were  destroyed  by  jave^ia- 
men  aent  by  king  Boedrat  hr  tha  parpate.  Thia 
was  the  first  time  that  lions  wi-re  a:*(i>«red  ta  be 
loose  in  the  Circaa  ;  thcr  were  previousir  always 
tied  ap.    (Senec  dm  Brrr.  Vit.  13.)    Tha  gaaiw^ 
how  r", ,  r,  in  the  runde  a<«dile»hip  of  Scaun.s  E. 
58  surpoMcd  anything  the  iiomana  bad  ev«r  scea  ; 
amaqg  atkeriwvahiat  he  first  aadOilti  an  hqfa> 
po  tarn  OS  and  fi-  e  crnoodilea  in  a  trmpaniry  coal 
or  trench  {mm/m*,  Piin.  //.  A',  viii.  40).   As  the 
Tcnalio  gtfaa  by  Pompey  in  hia  second  aoaaalsh^ 
B.  C  55s  upon  the  di  dicatjon  of  the  teicriJe  rf 
Venna  Victrix,  awl  at  which  Ckcto  -mnA  prt^ri  t 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  vii.  IX  there  aaa  aa  immense  eutt- 
ber  of  animals  slaughtered,  anions  which  wc  nrd 
mcntiau  of  (iUU  lions,  and  1  ti  oo*  2U  dc^i^u : 
latter  fought  with  GaataUMB*  who  burled  daifs 
a^inst  them,  and  they  attempted  to  btv^  iLroi..;!. 
the  railings  {daUai)  by  which  they  wen?  u ponied 
from  the  i<p(x;taton.  (Senec  2.  c/  Plin.  riii.  7.30l) 
To  "(TnrJ  :ic:finst  this  danger  Jul!u«  dt^sr  fsr- 
ruundeti  tlie   arena  of   the    anjptuibtA:;!.'  Vilh 
trenches  (turifM). 

In  the  games  eihibited  by  J.  Caesar  ir.  Li«  t^.'rd 
coiisnLibip,  n.  c.  45,  the  vuiatio  iasted  i-^  t^e 
days  and  waa  conducted  with  extiaaidmary  splen- 
dour. Camelopjir'!^  nr  giraffes  were  th<  u  f  r  lh-<' 
first  time  seen  m  Italy.  (Dioa  Ca&s.  xliu. 
Suet  Jul.  39  ;  Plin.  //.  A^.  viiL  7  ;  Appian,  it  C 
ii.  102  ;  Vi'll  I'rtt.  ii.  56.)  Julius  T -.e?.--r  also  in- 
troduced buL  ii^  ju,  ui  which  Thesks^i^i  £1  >i»etBea 
pursued  the  bulls  round  the  cimis,  and  when  the 
latter  were  tir  <1  1  tit,  seijf'd  them  by  the  b'fW  and 
killed  them,  i  his  seems  to  Live  been  a  uvoorrtt 
apectade  ;  it  waa  repeated  by  Clandins  and  Nen^ 
(Plin.  //.  A'.viiL  70  ;  Suet.  Ouju^.  21  ;  DhnCam, 
Ixi.  y.)  Io  tlie  games  celebrated  by  Aui[Q»tas, 
a&2^thak^ 
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fintezliibited,  aocotdiiu  to  Dion  CMthis  (1L  22), 
but  the  hippopotamo*  S  ipoken  of  hj  Pliny,  u 
mentioned  above,  in  the  painea  uivcn  by  Scaunu. 
Augostua  alao  exhibited  a  tnake  50  cubits  in 
length  (Suet  Anff.  43),  and  thirty-aiz  cmodilei, 
which  are  leldnm  mentioned  in  tlM  ■pwtlclM  of 
later  timea    (Dion  Cata  I  v.  10.) 

The  occaiione  on  which  Venationee  were  ex- 
fiihitcKl  hate  been  incidentally  rnentioncd  above. 
They  iccm  to  have  been  first  confined  to  the  Ludi 
Circentea,  but  during  the  later  timee  of  the  re- 
^blie,  and  under  the  empire,  they  were  frequently 
exhibited  on  the  celebration  of  triumphs,  and  on 
many  other  occasiona,  with  the  view  of  pleasing 
tile  people.  The  pauion  for  these  sbowt  coatinaed 
to  increnM  under  the  empire,  and  the  nomber  of 
bea.<its  sometimes  alimjlitercd  seems  alm<»t  incre- 
dible. At  the  oomecratioa  of  the  great  amphitheatre 
ofThna.  5000  wiU  bcarti  nd  4000  tame  anhnali 
wore  killed  (Suet.  Tit.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  25^, 
and  in  the  garnet  celebrated  by  Tiajan,  after  bis 
Tieteriet  mr  the  Daciane,  there  are  taid  to  have 
been  M  miiy  as  11,000  aninmls  slaughtered. 
(IKoB  GMi>  IxviiL  15.)  UndiT  the  emperors  we 
read  of  a  particular  kind  of  Venatio,  in  which  the 
bca.its  were  not  killed  by  bestiarit,  but  wtre  given 
up  tu  the  people,  who  were  allowed  to  rush  into 
the  area  of  the  circus  tad  Cttiy  away  what  they 
pleased.  On  such  occasions  a  nomber  of  laige 
trees,  which  had  been  torn  up  hy  the  roots,  was 
planted  in  the  circus,  which  thus  resfnnhled  a 
finest,  mad  nam  of  the  more  savage  animals  were 
admitted  into  it  A  Venatio  «f  ^ii  kmd  was 
exhibited  by  the  elder  Gordian  in  his  acdileship, 
and  a  painting  of  the  forest  with  the  animals  in  it 
b  described  Of  Julius  Capitolinna.  (Gordian^  3.) 
One  of  the  most  extraordinarj'  venationes  of  this 
kind  was  that  given  by  Probus,  in  which  there 
were  1000  ostriches,  1000  stags,  1000  boan^ 
1000  Jeer,  and  numbera  of  wild  t^natu,  wild  sheep, 
aiid  otlier  aninmls  of  the  siune  kind.  (Vopisc 
Prvb.  19.)  The  more  savage  animuls  were  slab 
by  the  bestiarii  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  not  in 
the  circus.  Thus,  in  the  day  succeeding  the  Te» 
natio  of  Probus  just  mentioned,  there  were  slain 
in  the  amphitheatre  100  lions,  and  the  same 
■maber  of  Uonesset,  100  Ltbyui  and  100  Syrian 
leopards,  and  300  hoars.  (Vopisc.  /.  c.)  It  is  un- 
to multiply  examples,  as  the  above  are 
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sufficient  la  rfra  an  idea  of  the  numbers  and 
variety  of  anSnah  at  these  spectacles  ;  but  the 

list  of  Wasts  which  were  collected  by  the  younger 
Owdian  for  his  triumph,  and  were  exhibited  by 
his  sneetssor  Philip  at  the  Beeidar  Games,  de- 
serve mention  on  account  of  their  variety  and  tho 
rarity  of  some  of  them.  Among  these  we  find 
mentioQ  of  83  elephaala,  10  dlu,  10  tigen  (wbieh 
seem  to  have  been  very  seldom  exhibited),  ^lO 
tame  lions,  SO  tame  leopards,  10  hyaenas,  an  hi|>- 
popotamos  and  rhinoceros,  10  archoleontes  (it  is 
unknown  what  thej'  were\  10  camelopanU,  20 
onagri  (wild  o^acs,  or  perhaps  xcbnul,  40  wild 
horses,  and  an  immense  nuaberof  dmilar  *if^ 
(Vmiw.(%nM»,33.) 

Hoer  long  these  spectacles  continued  is  tmeer* 
tain,  but  they  were  exhibited  after  the  abolition 
of  the  shows  of  gladiators.  There  is  a  law  of 
Honorios  and  ThMdedos,  providing  for  the  saft 
convoy  of  beasts  intended  for  the  sprtacles,  and 
indicting  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  of  gold  upon  any 
one  who  injured  them.  (Cod.  11.  tit.  44.)  They 
were  exhibited  at  this  period  at  the  praetorian 
games,  as  we  leam  from  Symmachus.  {Epist.  ix. 
70,  71,  126,  &«.)  Wild  bsMts  eontinned  toba 
exhibited  in  the  pnmes  at  Constmtinople  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Justinian.  (Procop.  Hist.  Arc.  c.  9.) 

Combats  of  wild  beasts  arc  sometimes  repre- 
sented on  the  coins  of  Roman  families,  as  on  the 
annexed  coin  of  M.  Livineius  Hegulus,  which  pro- 
bably refers  to  tba  voMttio  flf  Jidioi  Ommt  men- 
tioned aboTOi 


In  the  bss-rdieb  on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  nt 
Pompeii,  there  are  representations  of  comlmts  with 
wild  beasts,  which  are  copied  in  the  following 
woodcuta  from  Maxoia  (/'oaw.  L  pi.  32,  33).  On 
the  saaw  tanb  gfai^Uttoriu  aonbnts  ava  repre- 
sented, whidi  are  flgored  oa  p.  576  of  dia  pment 
work. 


The  first  represents  a  man  naked  and  unarmed  I  defenceless  state  had  of  course  only  their  agility  to 
between  a  lion  and  a  panther.   Persons  in  this  |  trust  to  in  order  to  escape  from  the  beasts.    In  the 


•ecend  cot  we  see  a  similar  person  agtunst  whom  a  I  the  same  relief  there  is  a  wolf  running  at  foil  speed, 
wild  boar  is  rushing,  and  woo  appears  to  be  pre-  and  also  a  stag  with  a  ro^ie  tied  to  his  horns  who 
(■riflig  for  a  sjiring  to  escape  &om  the  animal.   In  j  has  been  puUed  down  by  two  wolves  or  dqgih  The 
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thM  rrlief  b  ntpposed  br  Msanii  te  rcficteHt 

timinii  ^'  •'{  a  Ih  »ti.iria«.  The  latter  ha«  a  sprar  in 
meh  kaiid  i  lu»  left  kg  b  protocted  br  grrarrg, 
•od  Im  b  ia  ike  trt  of  attackini;  a  panther,  wboce 
moretnnitA  are  hamjo  rt  d  by  a  ri>p<-.  wliich  futena 
bim  t0  Um  boii  bekiad  kiai,  aod  which  acoordioglj 
plaret  Hktb  httidtavu  tB  a  leaf  HmgemaM  podtiao, 
thouj;h  more  r;ititif)i)  ;infl  nttivity  arc  rr  (|uirotl  than 
if  Um  bmM  were  fixed  to  a  liagle  poiot.  Behind 
tlw  Ml  anodMr  vMUi  atandi  witk  ft  tp'  ar,  who 
•eenos  to  Ik-  ;ir;:Mi/  on  thi"  nniirial.  Thr  fourth 
laoodcut  rrprraratt  a  man  e^ui{)|>od  in  the  same 
wuf  m  tk«  Mtador  la  the  Sfnaiili  ball*Agfcta  in 

the  |ir>  »M>t  <i;iy,  naiaclv,  with    *w.pn1  in  oni"  tiaiul 

and  a  veU  in  ibe  other.   The  veil  wa«  fim  em- 


ployed m  the  arena  in  tbe  time  of  the  emperor 
CkradioiL  (Plin. //.MTUi.91.) 

VFNKFI  CIUM,  thr»  crime  of  poUntiiTicr,  ia 
(requrutJy  mentioned  in  Uoraatt  hiitnrr.  ^V'oHlen 
were  meat  addicted  to  it ;  but  it  K^ms  not  im- 
prn^i\Vi!c  that  thbi  charpr  wivs  fr<  (Ufntly  hrovieln 
againat  femalea  withont  aullv-i-  nt  i  vi.l.  tuo  of  tln  ir 
gnilt,  like  tkat  of  witchciaft  in  Kur  -p",  in  the 
tni.l<!lc  «!.'<''».  We  find  fc:;  i'  --^  cdinirmncd  to 
death  lor  tbu  crime  in  aeaaojis  oi  j>i*suk'jic<\  wh-  n 
the  popular  wad  ii  always  in  an  excited  stnto 
nntl  rrntly  to  attribute  the  caI:»initii-8  tinder  which 
they  suiter  to  the  arts  of  evil  diswjsed  persons. 
Thoa  the  Athenians,  when  the  p^estilCMa  tagcd  in 
their  city  during?  th<-  TVl  tji^.iiii.-siaii  war,  supposed 
the  wells  to  Imve  been  puiaoiicd  by  the  Pelopon- 
naeians  (Thacyd.  iL  48),  and  siraflar  iasUincc-* 
orrnr  in  tlu'  liistory  of  alnicwt  all  atntet.  Still 
faowerer  the  crime  uf  pai»auiitg  ae^^uia  to  have 
been  laaek  taorc  frequent  in  ancient  than  in 
modem  timm  ;  and  thrs  cimnusLancc  would  lead 
|>c'r»uu8  lo  suspi'i't  it  111  c^i-si  vir  hen  there  was  no 
real  ground  for  the  saapicion.  Respecting  the  crime 
«f  po!!*oninp  at  Athens,  aoe  PharmaconGraphi. 

The  first  ini?tance  of  its  occurrence  at  Home  in 
any  public  way  was  in  the  consulship  of  M. 
Claudius  Miircvllus  and  C.  VaJerius,  &  c.  331, 
when  the  city  was  viaited  by  a  pestilence.  After 
many  «f  the  leading  men  «f  the  state  had  died  by 
the  same  kind  of  d!.sen5e,  a  alave-girl  gave  informa- 
tion to  the  curule  ae«iilcs  that  it  was  owing  to 
poisona  prepared  by  tbe  Roman  matrons.  Follow- 
ing her  information  they  surprixed  about  twenty 
matrons,  among  whom  were  Cornelia  and  Sergia, 
botb  belonging  to  Patrieian  fiunilics,  in  the  act  of 
{Keparing  certain  drugi  orer  a  fire  ;  and  being 
compelled  by  the  magistmtes  to  drink  these  in  the 
forum,  since  th.  y   n.<M'rte(i   tli;it  they   were  not 

poisonooj,  they  perished  by  their  own  wickedness. 
Upon  tfaj*  further  informationa  wm  bid,  and  as 


I  nanT  at  a  Irandred  and 

denincd.     (IJv.  viii.  IS  ;  compare  Val.  Mit. 
§  3 ;  August.  IM  Or,  Dm,  m.  17.)  We  sexinad«f 
pniaooing  being  enmed  on  apon      tihiiJw  aerie 
as  ofn  "f  the  cimsoqiKniM'S  of  the  iotroductioo  of  the 
wocahipofBaochoa.  (Lar.  xxxiz.&)  {iMomrns,^ 
418.1  la  H  a  1 84,  tke  praetor,  Q.  Naenn  Hatha, 
waa  conmumded  by  the  s-nate  ti>  inrcstigate  such 
caaea  (die  te»^ie>w  fmurere) ;  be  gpfot  four  . 
m  tbe  iaeeatigation,  whidk  was  princtpally 
on  in  the  mnniciiiia  ar.d  c>  ncHlil  ula,  and, actcrdiii^ 
to  Valerina  of  Antium,  be  ootkdctaaed 
p(>nK)ns.    {lit.  mix.  M.  4t.>    We  afda  frri 
nn  :it)on  of  a  }iuMic  in\ <: srtj;  iiion  ]ulo  cases  <^ 
poiaoning  bj  order  of  the  teuate,  in  B.  c  ISilf 
when  a  peetSleaee  raged  at  Bene,  wmi  anay 
of  the  in.iL;;!itrute«  and  other  persons  of  h'^h  nak 
bad  perished.    The  inTcstiyitioa  waa  oowdacted 
ia  tbe  dty  and  witbta  tea  nilea  of  k  by  Ike 
praetor  P.  r::i:idiiis  aitd   beyond  the  ten  miles 
by  the  praetor  C.  Maenios.    iioatilia,  the  «ida>« 
of  tbe  coowd  C.  Calpuraina,  w^  had  died  kihat 
yertr.  wns  aocni  d  of  having  pob-TrK  i!  hi  r  IrosI^D^ 
and  condemned  on  what  appesra  to  hare  bets  s^at 
su>pi<4on.   (Liv.  xL  37.)   Ckeea  ef  what  «ay  he 
ealU'd  private  fKilsoninc.  in  ojipo^ttiun  £  i  thine 
mentioned  abore,  fireqnentiy  occurred.   The  s^wh 
of  Cicero  in  behalf  m  Cbeutiae  eappliei  m  with 
several  particulars  on  this  suVj  ct.     Urnkr  ths 
Roman  emperors  it  waa  carried  on  to  a  great  ex> 
tent,  and  Mnae  fenalee,  wbe  ezcdied  in  the  vt, 
were  in  trreat  rr-qnost.    One  cf  the  tn.**  co'c'.r.tr! 
of  the«c  %aa  L<a:u>i&,  who  poisoned  Claadnu  ^ 
the  command  of  Agrippina,  aad  Britaaiueai  tt  Atf 
of  Nero,  the  latter  of  whom  evrn  placed  per»aa 
ondcr  her  to  be  instructed  in  tbe  art  (TadL 
AnnaL  zii.  Se,  xnL  15 :  Saat  Mr.  33;  Jw,i 

The  first  let^i&laiive  eoactmcnt  especially  directed 
aipiin«t  poisoning  was  a  law  of  tbe  dictator  Stel  a  — 
Lex  ('firnelia  de  Sicuriis  et  V.  in  ficli  —  jiii>^  li  i  i 
&  c.  i^2,  wbich  continued  in  force,  wiiL  wae 
alti^'rations,  to  the  lateat  timen,  It  ooetained  pi^ 
visions  against  all  who  made,  bought,  p<«- 
sessed,  or  gave  pcuson  for  the  purpose  of  pai£i)i<^. 
(Cic  pro  CtuemL  54  ;  Marcian,  Dig.  48.  tit  8.  a  1; 
Inst  t.  tit  IH.  a.  5.)  Tbe  puni*hiner.t  fsf  i  V 
this  law  was,  according  to  Miuxiiui,  the  deportiUM 
tn  » and  the  co^scatioo  of  prapOty ;  hat  ft 
was  more  proljahly  the  interdictio  aqnae  et  jt^w. 
since  the  dt:port;itio  lutder  the  empen^rs  tiAtk  tbe 
place  of  the  interdictio,  aod  the  expre:k<io3  iate 
Digest  was  suited  to  the  lime  of  the  writen  or 
comptlt-rs.  [Lsx  Curnklu,  p.  687. J  By  a  »e- 
natusconaaltam  pa.*sed  suba«pMiitfy,  ft  taaK  whe 
gave  drugs  or  pois4>n  for  the  pTirpose  of  producmf 
conception  ert-n  without  any  eril  inter.t,  »"as  ban- 
ished (rrletftitm),  if  tbepetaoa  te  whom  s\t  ad- 
ministered them  died  in  consequfnce.  By  an-.lher 
senatuflcoii  sill  twin  all  druggisu  (/if^^'KOj/anO, 
administered  }><>ison.^  caieiessily  **  purgationia cauM," 
were  liable  to  the  penalties  >>f  this  I;uv.  In  tiie 
time  of  Marcian  (that  of  AlexandcrSeveras)thi9 
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crime  wai  panisked  capitally  in  the  caie  of  pextoni 
of  lower  nmk  (i«wiUiort$\  who  were  expwed  to 

wild  W.-uits,  l)ut  {K-Tsons  of  liij^her  rank  {altinri'is) 
were  coodemned  to  the  deportatio  iu  insuiam. 
(Dig.  <.fc) 

The  word  Vcncficium  was  also  applied  to  potions, 
iocantatioiM,  &c  (Cic.  Bmt.  tiU  ;  Petroo.  118)  ; 
wbenee  w  find  Vm^tan  and  Vnifiea  need  in  the 
■owe  of  a  aorccrer  and  sorceress  in  general. 

VER  SACRUM  {JhotUp6»).  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  early  Italian  nations,  especially  among 
the  Sabincs,  in  times  of  great  danger  and  distress, 
to  TOW  to  the  deity  the  sacrifice  of  erery  thing  bom 
in  the  next  spring,  that  is  bi-lwcpn  the  first  of 
Match  and  the  but  day  of  April,  if  the  cakmity 
trader  which  they  were  labourinff  ihenld  be  re- 
moTcd.  (Fest.  It.  V.  IV  •ucrww;  Lit.  xxiu  9,  10, 
xzxiT.  44  i  Stiab.  t.  p.  172  ;  Siattuia<i|o.  Nm.  xii. 
18 ;  Senr.  orf  Aem.  vil  796.)  Thii  Mcnfieo  in  the 
early  times  coTn[)reheiidfd  both  men  and  domestic 
animals,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  the  vow  was  really  carried  into  eflect.  But 
in  later  times  it  wax  thought  cniel  to  sacrifice  so 
many  innocent  infants,  aod  accordingly  the  foUow- 
b%a  expcdienA  was  adopted.  The  children  were 
allowed  to  grow  up,  and  in  the  spring  of  their 
twentieth  or  twenty-Brst  year  they  were  with 
covered  faces  driven  across  the  frontier  of  their 
native  ooontiy,  wherenpon  ther  went  whitherso- 
ever fortune  or  the  deity  might  lead  thent  Many 
a  coh»n>'  had  been  founded  by  p<^rsMiis  In'ven  out 
in  this  manner  ;  and  the  Mamertines  w  Sicily 
w«B  tlw  deacoidaala  of  aneli  devoted  pmons. 
(Fest,  /.  c.  and  «.  r.  Mamertinis  compare  Dionvfl. 
L  16  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  iii.  18  ;  Justin,  xxiv.  i  ;  Liv. 
XzxiiL  44.) 

In  the  two  historical  instances  in  which  tlie 
Roiiuuis  vowed  a  ver  sacrum,  tliot  ia,  after  the 
battle  of  lake  Trasimenne  and  at  the  close  of  the 
second  Putiic  war,  the  vow  was  confined  to  do- 
mestic aniuials,  as  was  expressly  stated  in  the  vow. 
(Liv.  /.  e.  :  Plut.  Fab.  Afax.  4.)  £L.  &] 

VERBE'NA.  [SAOMtiiA.J 
VERBENATIIUS.  [Fbtiaus.; 
VERNA.    [Skrvur,  pp.  1038,  1040.] 
VERSO  IN  REM  ACTIO.  [Ssjivt;fl,p.  1038.J 
VERSU'KA.  [FiNtra,p.527,a.] 
VEHU,  VERTT'TUM.    [Hasta.  p.  588,  b,] 
VESFAE,    VESPILLO'NES.     tFuNua,  p. 
559,  a.] 

VESTA 'I.ES,  the  virgin  priestesses  of  VesLn 
who  ministered  in  her  tt^uiplc  and  watched  the 
eternal  fire.  Their  existence  at  Alba  I>onga  is 
mnnpctcd  with  the  earliest  Roman  traditions,  for 
bilvia  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  a  member  of  the 
sisterhood  (Liv.  i.  '20  ;  Dionys.  i.  76) ;  their  esta- 
blishment in  the  city,  in  common  with  almost  all 
other  matters  etmnected  with  state  religion,  is  ge- 
nera ly  ascribed  to  Numa  fDionys.  ii.  Ij.j  ;  Plut. 
A'km.  10),  who  selected  £our  (their  names  are 
given  in  Phttarch),  two  from  the  TIttensee  and 
two  frmi  the  Rivmnes  (Dionys.  ii.  G7  ;  Festuf>,  s.  v. 
jSfc*  yestue),  and  two  more  were  6nb»e4jucntly 
added  ftmn  tho  Lueeres,  by  'J'arquinius  Priscus  ac- 
cording  to  one  authority  (Plut  Num.  /.  c),  by 
Scrvius  Tullius  according  to  another.  (Dionys.  iii. 
67.)  This  number  of  six  remained  unchanged  at 
the  time  when  Plutarch  wrote,  and  the  idea  that 
it  was  afterwards  increased  to  seven  rests  upon 
very  unsatisfactory  evidence.  (See  Memoirei  de 
fAaedmi*  dt*  l^uer^  voL  iv*  p.  167  j  Ambroe. 


EpisL  T.  31,  c.  Sljfmmaek.  and  the  renmrkaof  Lip* 

sius.) 

They  were  ori]u^in.illy  chosen  (capere  is  the  tech- 
nical word)  by  the  king  (Liv.  i.  3.  20  j  Diooya. 
IL  ce.)  and  darinf  the  lepoUie  and  empire  hy  the 
Pontifex  Maximiis.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
maiden  should  uut  be  under  six  nor  above  ten 
yeaiB  of  age,  perfect  in  all  Iter  Itmbe,  in  the  foil 
enjoyment  of  all  her  senses,  patriinn  et  matrinia 
[PathlmiJ,  the  daughter  of  free  and  ffcel»om  pa- 
rents who  had  never  been  in  slavery,  who  followed 
no  dishonourable  oocnpation,  and  whose  home  wtm 
in  Italy.  (OelL  i.  12.)  The  lex  Papta  ordaiiicd 
that  when  a  vacancy  occurred  the  Pontifex  Alaxi- 
mus  should  name  at  liii  discretion  twenty  qnaliiied 
damsels,  one  of  whom  was  publicly  (in  «oiieio«i«) 
fixed  upon  by  lot,  an  exemption  being  granted  in 
favour  of  such  as  had  a  sister  already  a  vestal  and 
of  the  daughters  of  certain  priesla  of  a  high  chisa. 
(OelL  c.)  The  above  law  appears  to  have  Itcen 
enacted  in  conrnjuenre  of  the  nnwiiliiitncss  of 
fathers  to  lea^  all  control  ..vir  a  child,  and  this 
reluctance  was  manifested  s<»  strongly  in  later  times 
that  in  the  age  of  Augustus  iiUrtmae  were  declared 
eligible.  (Dion  Caaa.  Iv.  22  ;  Suet  Odm.  3L) 
The  casting  of  lots  moreover  docs  not  seem  to  have 
been  practised  if  any  respectable  person  came  for- 
ward voluntarily  and  offered  a  daughter  who  ful- 
hlled  the  neoeaaaiy  condition*.  M  torn  ai  the 
election  was  concluded  the  Pon^ln  Maximns  took 
the  girl  by  the  hand  and  addressed  her  in  a  solemn 
form  preserved  Inr  Anlos  OeUhis  from  Fabius  Pictor. 
SAcnm»TBM.  vn»rALBM.QuAB.  Sacba.  Facut. 

QrAE.  loirs.    SlKT.   SACKROOTXJtf.  VrstaLim, 

Facsrk.  Pro.  Pofvlo.  Romano.  QuiaiTWic 
Utkl  Quab.  Optima.  Lm%.  Fovit.  Ita.  T«. 
Am  ATA.  Capio.  where  the  title  Amata  swms 
simply  to  signify  "  beloved  one,"  and  not  to  refer 
as  Oellius  supposes  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal Vestals,  at  least  no  such  name  is  to  be  found 
in  the  list  of  Plutarch  alluded  to  above.  After 
these  words  were  pronounced  she  was  led  away  to 
the  atrinm  of  Vesta^and  lived  thenceforward  with> 
in  the  ncred  precincts  onder  the  special  seperin- 
tendcnce  and  control  of  the  pontific^  college. 
(Dionys.  ii.  67  ;  Liv.  iv.  44,  viiL  15  ;  Plin.  Jip^ 
iv.  11  }  Snet  Oetoo.  SI ;  OelL  L  13.) 

The  period  of  scn  icc  lasted  for  thirty  years. 
During  the  first  ten  the  priestess  was  engaged  in 
learning  her  mysteriotu  duties,  being  termed  duei' 
jmla  (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  7),  duriup  trie  next  ten  in 
performing  them,  during  the  \ml  ten  in  giving  in- 
structions to  the  novices  (Dionys.  I,  c.  ;  Plut.  Z  C.  ; 
Scucc.  de  vU.  beat.  29),  and  so  lung  as  she  was 
thus  employed  she  was  bound  by  a  solemn  vow  of 
chastity.  Rut  after  the  time  specified  was  com- 
pleted she  might,  if  she  thought  fit,  throw  off  the 
emblema  of  her  oilRce  (Dionys.  /.  c),  uneonsecrato 
herself  {ejxiuijnrare,  Oi^ll.  vi.  7),  retiiin  to  the 
world  and  even  enter  into  the  marriage  state. 
(Plot  1  a)   Few  however  availed  Ihemselvet  of 

thc.«e  privilrpri-?  ;  t^n-r•  vrho   ''id  W.Ti'  f<ix\'\  tn 

lived  in  sorrow  and  r«in)tirse  (ai>  niiglit  indeed  havu 
been  expected  fiwn  tha  haUta  they  had  formed)  : 
hence  such  a  proceeding  was  con.sidrred  ominouii, 
and  the  priestesses  for  the  most  part  died  as  they 
had  lived  in  the  mvice  of  the  goddeas.  (Tacit. 
Am.  ii.  86  ;  Inacripi.  qnoted  kgr  Unnov.  ai  TaoL 
Ann.  iiL  64.) 

The  senior  sister  was  entitled  Vetfalit  Afaxima, 
or  Fnyo  Maxima  (Ovid.  Ftut,  iv.  639  j  Sunt.  JwL 
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l\  l>mU.  8  ;  Or.  !1.  A.*  n.  eS"?:?.  i^c.  ;  tj 
Irtix.  9),  ui(i  w  imi  abo  th«  cxpicaiioni  FmAi- 

/iifr:     ::iiiits!:'i>im  i,'T;tr;L   .-(fin.  xi.  3'J)  And  IfW 

•ioxini-j*.    (Serv.      I'l/y.  Ed.  riii  82.) 

TImv  diMf  oAi»  ««•  10  wBteli  bf  tolM,  night 

titi.l  i?.iv.  t^.r  iM  il.i'-tiir;^'  ftre  whk^i  Mazed  upon 
tUi«  aiur  of  V«tu  (YuwiKjums  Yjutalkc  in 
VMS  cvrromcNTo  micsm  roa  fvalici  MMn< 

TJKM  M.  fic.  l.fj  ii.  8,  12;  xwili.  11  ; 
VaL  M&Jui.  1-i  6  i  t>eiiecd«iVucr.  5),  lU  eztinc- 
tiaii  bdiig  coaiild«c«d  M  tiM  iMMtfcvfiil  «f  aD  pro- 
s,  and  rrablen.atii;  of  t^n^  rxtinctioo  of  the 
state  (I>iaajra.  ii.  6/  ;  Lit.  xstL  1.)  If  luch 
•  wailhKlttMf  bddl  and  wat  caaaad  bjr  the  eawlaai 

iii  'ij  uf  t'.<^  fir  ii'-!<-s!i  on  ilntr.  fiht*  w^ts  fctri}.;«-<!  .1:1  J 

•couTjjcd  bj  the  Pooufcx  Maximut,  in  the  dark 
and  wttk  a  MRcn  ialcrpoieA,  and  lie  ivkindM  tiha 

fUi'i:'"  1  V  the  friclioti  (if  two  {.'ftr^  iif  from  a 

piit  arUtr.  ( Diunri^  i'lut,  VaL  Max.  lLee,\  Fe*- 
CM»  r.  A/nu.)  Tliair  acWr  afdinaiy  datiet  eon- 
abted  in  prt.>«enting  offering  to  the  puI^L  s^  at 
alated  tiwea,  and  in  ^firtiiklutg  and  ^urif)°Lng  the 
ahriae  aaeli  monuaf  with  water,  wlucb  aemding 
to  the  iiMtitutloii  of  Nana  was  te  W  ilnnvn  from 
the  Egeriau  fount,  although  in  later  tunes  it  wa* 
cwwidmdlawfal  Caatnploy  any  water  ftt«n  a  tiring 
•priii^  or  running  atrcaiu,  Imt  not  such  as  had 
posM-d  through  pipe*.  When  used  fur  sacrificial 
purpot<>t  it  waa  inixad  wHli  mmnn^  thai  is,  Mit 
which  had  been  pounded  in  a  rn  >rUr,  thrunn  into 
au  earthen  jar  and  baked  in  an  oven-  (Qvid.  t  ost, 
ilL  11  ;  PropeH  K  4.  IS ;  Plat  Nwm.  IS ;  Feat 
*.  r.  Hf'.r.'c.'.)    Thr_T  iiiMrrn\i  r  at  :Jt  criMt 

uuUic  holy  ntea,  such  as  the  iestivals  of  the  Bona 
boa  <Diott  Om.  xurii  45)  and  the  cooaeentiao 
of  lemp?cj  (Tacit.  ffi»t.  it.  53),  they  were  invited 
to  |«noatly  banquets  (Maaob.  ii.  9  ;  Dion  Cass^ 
xlrii,  1 9\  and  we  are  told  thai  they  were  present 
nt  xh>-  s<  li-mn  apr-'a!  t^i  the  ii-^is  made  by  Oitrro 
during  the  co!i!<[>tracy  of  CatUiQO.  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxrii.  35.)  Tht-y  alto  goaided  the  saered  lelics 
which  formed  the  futaU'  ]  'i,ihh^  {my-^H,  the  pledge 
gnutted  by  (ate  for  the  permanency  of  the  Roman 
•wa^,  d<p<it«4  in  the  intneet  ad jtam  ( pemw  Fef- 
t'i"^  ^.-e  rt-.»tu.'»,  $.  r. )  whi(?i  nn  ■.in'  nxs  jHTniitted 
t«  iiiU-r  «avc-  lixv  vii^iu*  wti  the  chief  pontifex. 
What  this  objeet  was  no  one  knew,  loroe  supposed 
that  it  was  the  Palladiuin,  .■tfi.-r:*  tlu' Saiiiotlirac  iaii 
gods  carried  by  DarJ;uius  to  Tn>y  wtd  tmi»|>orlcd 
from  thence  to  Italy  by  Aeneas,  but  all  agreed  in 
T).  li.  vin?  that  something  of  awful  snnitity  wai 
here  prc»<  nrd,  eontaiiiiHL,  it  was  said,  in  a  suiaU 
earthen  jar  c  lo«i«-ly  sealed,  while  another  exactly 
•iniHar  in  form.  Init  crnj>ty,  stood  by  its  side. 
(DuKiys.  i.  Gl',  ii.  tJG  ;  Pluu  tamtU.  20  ;  Liv. 
xxvi.  27  i  Lamprid.  Klagab.  6 ;  Ovid.  vi 
i65  ;  I.ucan,  ix.  PD4.) 

We  have  seen  above  that  supreme  »mp«jrt;inco 
was  attached  to  the  purity  of  the  Vestals,  and  a 
terrible  punishment  awaited  her  who  violaii  d  tin- 
vow  of  chastity.  According  to  the  law  of  Nuiia 
ahe  wat  aluply  to  be  stoned  to  d*^ath  (Cedrenus, 
lliiO,  Comp.  p.  148,  or  }).  2.19,  c.i.  B.  kkor).  but  a 
more  cruel  torture  was  devised  by  liirqumius 
I'risciw  (Dionys.  iii.  67  ;  Zonaras,  viL  8)  and  in- 
flicted fioin  that  time  forward.  When  comleiiin'  d 
hjr  the  eollege  of  pontifices,  the  was  stripped  of  hi  r 
Titta'*  and  other  badg<>.<<  of  office,  was  sconrgvd 
OMonvs.  iz.  40X  was  attired  like 
la  a  cbwa  Ijtiar  Md  haim  through  the  furmu  at- 
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tendcJ  bv  I.fT  wo^  k:in?ppd,  with  all  tJ>e  c?T*- 
mouies  of  a  real  funeral,  to  a  risa^g  greoad  caikd 
the  OtMyms  SoArtiwt^  withis  the  cttx  wilh, 
cl'.»c  to  the  C-  a'ne  ^rtte.  Then  a  f-L-.-H  i -hU 
undenj^rcMttid  had  been  pretrioaslj  preparedt,  cua 
tainiug  a  couch,  a  lamp,  and  a  trtfe  wkh  a  Bflle 
food.   The  Pontifex  Ma.vinr  .»,  lifted  np  bis 

bands  to  heaven  and  uttered  a  secret  pcayer*  «|iiimod 
the  litter,  led  ftrfh  the  ealpfftt,  and  phon^  fctf  «■ 
the  stf'fi*  uf  \\\(-  laddi-r  which  n^e  ncvr><  to  the 
subterranean  cell,  deliTerrd  her  over  to  ibe  maMfw 
exeeationcr  and  hw  aaMtanti,  vheeawda«ted  her 
down,  dn  w  up  the  biy^r,  ar.i  having  f."i^  the 
pit  with  earth  until  the  surface  was  level  vixh  the 
MiftmndtBif  gnwiid,  left  her  fie  pcndk  deuriscdl  ef 

a!l  tfir  tr:1)uf.':<  of  r-'sjK'ct  u.-i'-i;'y  fvifj  t"  V.^  sy  'ra 
of  the  departed.  In  erery  case  the  paraiaonr  was 
rvhlidy  aeeaned  la  death  fa  th*  tern.  <Pf«t. 
Sum.  10,  F,7t.  .If.ur.  If?,  <?utj/-<  Ram.  roL  vii. 
p.  154,  ed.  Uciske ;  Diooys.  u.  67,  iiL  67,  viiL  ^ 
is.  40  ;  Lit.  it.  44,  eiil  15,  nu.  57 ;  Plm. 
iv.  11  ;  S-.iot.  Dom.  8  ;  Dififi  Cass.  Lxril.  3,  Ixjcrii. 
16,  and  fngg.  xcL  zdi. ;  Festus  s.  c.  pTtiitwm  «t 
Sethmha  O— /las.) 

But  if  the  liiliours  of  the  Vestals  were  anie^ 
mitting  and  the  nilee  of  the  order  xagicil/  aoid 
pitilessly  eoftitad,  ao  the  hoBoais  they  cnjefcd 
wrri-  sat  h  as  in  a  greet  meosupe  to  compcfDsate  frtr 
their  privation.  Thej  woe  maintaiped  at  the 
pahlie  enat  and  Aaat  aosM  «f  noney  aadi  land  ht- 
quoathod  from  time  to  time  to  the  corp-nt-r-a. 
(i^uet.  Oetm^  31.  76 ;  Skid.  Flacc  23,  rd. 
Ooaei)  Ffom  the  nooMtit  of  thev  rnesaarrariti 
thoy  became  as  it  w  ere  the  property  of  the  goddess 
alone,  and  were  completely  rd^ised  from  all 
patenliJ  iway  withovt  puaf  thrmith  tatm  «f 
etNaiiei))a/io  or  3viff(T)iig  any  ot/  i.'.'s     .-fn!.jSb.  (CJL 

Ii.  11.)  They  had  a  nght  to  make  a  wtJLL,  and  to 
give  ertdence  m  a  eoort  ef  jottiee  withoat  teking 
,  an  (OTth  (fii-n.  t.  1.^),  d'-^tinctioas  first  cotH5rd«Ni  by 
an  Horatian  law  to  a  certain  Caia  Tamua  or 
Fii(etm,  a^  afterward*  eottanmicated  to  aJL  (GdL 
i.  12  ;  Oaios,  L  145  ;  compare  Plin.  //..V.  xxxiv. 
11.)  From  the  time  of  the  triumviri  each  was 
preceded  by  a  Uctor  when  she  weal  ahtwad  {ZNmi 
Oia«.  x!vit.  19),  c-jjisuls  and  praetors  made  r.-ar  fhr 
them,  and  ixwered  their  fusees  (Senec.  (bsJronrs. 
tL  8  ;  compare  Plat  TK.  OracoL  15),  even  the 
trifmiies  of  tl)c  plcbs  rpjfp<»ctrd  their  J^ut  <  K-^nirtrt 
(Uros.  V.  4  ;  Suet.  2iA.  2  ;  conififkre  t  ic/nro  toti, 
14  ;  VaL  Max.  r.  4.  $  6),  Bbd  if  any  one  fia^ 
I  under  tht  lr  litter  ho  wna  pnt  to  di-ath.  ( I'lut.  ,V««. 
10.)  Augui»las  graated  to  them  all  the  rights  «f 
matrons  who  had  home  three  children  (DiM  GhMk 
Ivi.  in  ;  Plat.  A  c),  aiid  as^i/ned  them  a  con»p'-a- 
oos  place  in  the  theatre  ^Su«.>L  Odar.  44  ;  Tacit. 
Atin.  iv.  16),  a  privilege  which  they  had  caijeyed 
b«  fore  nt  the  gladiatorial  sliow*.  (Clc.  pro  .%ftim. 
'^.)  Great  weight  was  atia^ht-d  u>  their  inteme- 
sion  on  behalf  of  theae  in  danger  and  difficaltf,  «f 
wli-'h  we  have  a  rrmark.iblc  exanip'o  in  the  -ti- 
tn-aties  which  they  addn-M.-d  to  SuMaon  bf  half  of 
Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  JtU.  1  ;  comjrare  Cic.  FomL 
17  ;  Suet  Vilc.'L  IG,  Dion  Caw.  Ixr,  1 Tac'l. 
JjMi.  iii,  6f>,  xi.  32,  I/uL  m.  Rl),  ajui  11  ibey 
chanced  ti  1  n  <  t  a  criminal  as  be  was  led  to  pOtt* 
ishnieut  they  bad  a  right  to  demand  bii  relra$<», 
provided  it  could  be  proved  that  the  encounter  was 
aceideotaL  Wills,  even  those  of  the  eni^^^  n  rt, 
'VI re  roiriiiiittcd  tn  their  chancre  (Sut-t.  "\ 
j  LhMsv.  lOl  i  l-MiL  Amm.  L  B),  for  whuu  m  &asJb. 
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keeping  they  were  considered  inviolable  (Plut. 
JLmton.  5ti)  ;  aiid  in  like  manner  vcni'  Rdlenin 
treaties,  MBdl  M  that  of  the  triumvirs  with  Sextitj 
Potnpeitu,  were  placed  in  their  hands.  (Appian, 
B.  C,  T.  73  ;  Dion  Cnas.  zlviii.  37  and  46  ;  com- 
pare xlriii  12.)  That  they  might  be  honoured  in 
dMtli  m  in  lift^  tlieir  aabea  weie  mtened  within 
the  pomoBtiiuu.   (Serr.  ad  Virg.  Am.  nL  906.) 

They  wen^  aftin  d  in  a  stola  nvrr  which  was  an 
upper  vettment  made  of  linen  (VaL  Max.  L  1.  §  7 ; 
IHoBji.  fi.  08 1  Plitt.  W.  11),  and  kadditkn 
to  the  Inftila  and  white  woollen  Vitta  they  wore 
when  tacriticing  a  peculiar  bead-drew  called  su^- 
ImAm,  conii«ting  of  a  piece  of  white  doth  bordered 
with  purple,  oblong  in  shape,  and  secured  by  a 
clasp.  (Featus,  <.  v.  Svjfiljuium.)  In  dress  and 
gfucnl  depottment  th^  were  reqnied  to  obserre 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  deconun,  anjr  fanciful 
ornaments  in  the  one  or  lerity  in  the  other  being 
always  regarded  with  disgust  and  suspicion.  (Li v. 
ir.  44,  riii  15 ;  PUn.  Mp.  iv.  11  ;  Ovid.  Fad,  it. 
285.)  We  hmt  from  a  passage  in  Pliny  {H.  N. 
xs\.  J!5>  that  their  hair  was  cut  off,  probably  at  the 
period  of  their  oonaecntioa  ;  whether  this  was  re- 
peated fron  tine  to  time  does  not  appear,  but  they 
are  never  represented  with  flowins;  locks.  The 
first  of  the  following  cuts,  copied  from  a  gem 
(Montfaueon,  Awi.  Exp.  \.  pi.  zxTiiL,  Supplem.  i. 
pi.  xxiii.),  represents  the  VesUil  Tuccia  who  when 
wrongfully  accused  appealed  to  the  guddeu  to  vin- 
diralw  her  honour,  and  had  power  given  her  to 
carry  a  sieve  full  of  water  from  the  Tib<?r  to  the 
temple.  (VaL  Max.  viii.  1.  §  5  ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
— ~  SL)    Tha  tea  of  tin  oii^  gunent  is 
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hen  wen  aeen.  The  aeeond  ii  ft«m  »  demurhie  of 

the  Gens  Clodia,  representing  upon  the  reverse  a 
female  priestess  with  a  siinpuvium  in  her  band, 
mid  bearing  the  legend  VKSTALIS  ;  on  the  ob- 
verse is  a  head  of  Flora  with  the  words  c 
CLODivs  c  V.  Two  Vestals  belonging  to  this 
gens  were  celebrated  in  the  Roman  AnnaJa  (See 
OTkL  Fatt.  iv.  279 ;  Suet  Tib.  2  ;  Augustin.  d» 
Otv.  D)si,  X.  16  ;  Herodian.  111.)  [Tkiumphijs, 
p.  a.]  The  coin  seems  to  have  been  struck  to 

eommemocate  the  aplendoar  of  the  Floralia  as  ex- 
hibited during  the  nmioat  nedaeohip  ef  CL  Clodim 
Pulchor  n.  c.  99.  (Cic.  dt  QfE  iL  IC,  «.  Farr.if. 
2  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxr.  4.) 

(LiMhrn,  A  Kmto  if  FeKoUu  Sfmb^ma,  and 
llodi£%«'On«h»  Mhipef  Vealik  *«.  ( 


sical  Journal,  vol.  xv.  123,  voL  xvi  S21,**  have 
colleeted  ami  of  1km  mthoriliea  en  thia  rabject  i 
Oottlin^,',  MUaUe  dmr  BSmbek  Sktatmr/assunff, 
p.\m.)  t.W.R.J 
VESTI'BULUM.  []>OMtn,p.  427,n{  Janva, 

p.  627,  b.] 

VEST1CEP8.  [lMPi;B«8,631,a.] 
VETEK A  N  US.    [  ExBaovira,  p.  499,  b.J 
VEXILLA'KII.  [ExBRcrros.  p.  607,  b.) 
VEXILLUM.  [ExERCiTUis  p.607,b  ;  SiGNA 

MlMTARIA.] 

VIAK  Three  words  are  employed  by  the  Ro- 
man jorista  to  denote  a  road,  or  a  right  of  road, 
Aer,  AehUy  Via.  The  different  meanings  of  these 
three  wwda  are  given  muder  Sulvitutu,  p.  1 032. 

We  next  find  F«ae  divided  into  jtrinOiu  or 
agrariae  tndpuUicaf^  the  former  beinp  tho>c  the 
use  of  which  was  free  while  the  soil  itself  remained 
private  pnpevty,  the  latter  those  of  which  the  oae^ 
the  management,  and  tlie  soil  were  alike  vested  in 
the  state.  Viae  VkmaUs  {quat  in  t-ids  sunt  vd 
quae  in  Weos  dwami)^  bdng  oaontry  cross-roads 
merging  in  the  great  lines,  or  at  all  events  not 
leading  to  any  imprtant  terminus,  might  be  cither 
puUicae  or  privatae  according  as  they  were  formed 
and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  state  or  by  the 
contributions  of  private  individuals.  (Dig.  43.  tit. 
8.  a  2.  §  21, 22  5  tit.  7.  a  3  ;  SicuL  Fkcc.  <fe  Cond. 
Agr.  pb  il^  ed.  Oeea^)  The  Ftos  paUuxw  of  the 
higbeat  vbm  "were  ^tinguished  by  the  epitheta 

miliUiri's,  tyftisulires^  pnicioriaf,  answering  to  tlie 
terms  6ioi  fiaat\ucal  amoi^  the  Oreeks  and  Ung^B 
kiffkwcnf  among  oamtfeK 

That  pulilic  roads  of  some  kind  must  have 
existed  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city  it 
manifest,  but  as  very  little  friendly  intercourse  ex* 
isted  with  the  neighbouring  states  for  any  !i-i)'_'th 
of  time  without  interruption,  they  would  iu  all 
probability  not  extend  b<  yond  the  narrew  limits  of 
the  Roman  territory,  and  would  be  mere  muddy 
txBcks  used  by  the  peasants  in  their  joumfys  to 
and  from  market.  It  wa*  not  until  the  period  of 
the  long  protracted  Samnite  wan  that  the  neces- 
sity wna  atrangljr  ftit  ef  aeeoring  an  easy,  regular, 
and  safe  communication  brtwci  n  the  city  and  tha 
legions^  and  then  for  the  first  time  we  hear  of  those 
AmMoa  paved  foada,  whieli,  in  niter  agea,  heeping 
pace  with  the  pmjfrcja  of  the  Roman  arms,  con- 
nected Home  with  her  most  distant  provinces,  con- 
stituting not  only  the  most  useful,  but  the  most 
lasting  of  nil  her  worka  (Strabo,  v.  p.  '23  j.)  The 
excellence  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
constructed  is  sudSciently  attested  by  their  extra- 
ordinary durabiliigr,  immgr  qpectmena  being  found 
in  the  country  aroond  RMne  which  have  been  tiaed 
without  being  repaired  for  more  than  a  tlio  isaiid 
yean,  and  are  still  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 

The  RoBMBa  are  aaid  to  hnvendopled  their  fini 
ideas  upon  this  subject  from  the  Carthagininns 
(Isidor.  XV.  16.  §  6),  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  latter  peepfe  nmj,  from  their  commerml 
aetiTi^^  mi  the  landy  natara  of  thair  taiL  hnw 
4o  4 
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>><•.  n  ronip^-UM  tn  tnrn  thrir  attrntfon  to  the  Wit 
niroiu  ut  fartiiutitig  lb«  conveyance  of  mere  ban - 
iiw  to  difFrrrat  purta  af  thair  trrriton*.  It  MM 
not  I*  imaffinrd,  boweTpr,  that  the  Komani  rm- 
plojed  from  th<*  fint  th«  elaborate  proceu  which 
an  about  to  dr«cribe.  The  fint  step  would  be 
from  t><  I'l  l  Trrrma  (Dig.  43.  tit.  II.  «.  2),  the 
inerp  ir*ik  worn  bj  the  feel  of  men  and  bea*ta 
and  th«  wheeU  of  waggon*  aerHlte  fields  to  the 
I'l  l  ft!  tn-iit  wherr  the  lorfafe  WRS  haHriiod  by 
gravel  ;  aad  even  after  paretnent  wai  introduced 
tlM  block*  aeera  original!  r  to  hare  retted  Mnljr 
on  a  I .  \  r  tmall  MooM. '  (Lin  xU.  27i  mmgrn 
Lit.  X-  -ii.  47.) 

Liry  hat  recorded  (ix.  29)  that  the  censorship 
•f  Appi'u  Caf-nu  (b-C  31*2)  wjw  rendcrfd  cele- 
brated u)  after  age*  from  ht«  having  brought  water 
into  tW  city  aad  pBfwl  a  road  (mm  «<ni  mmirii 
«f  flfMim  M  mriem  perdtu^t\  the  renowned  Via 
Affia^  which  extended  in  the  firtt  inataoce  from 
%mm  ta  G^pua,  althoogk  w«  can  Mvedj  mppooe 
that  it  waa  carried  to  great  a  dittanoa  in  a  antic 
lu*trum.  (Niebuhr,  R6m.Otm!k.  iiL  p.  85C.)  We 
nndonbtediy  bear  long  before  this  period  of  the 
Via  Latima  (Lir.  ii.  39 \  the  Via  Gidmma(Lir.  \'u 
1 1,  iii.  6,  T.  49),  and  the  Via  Solaria  (Lir.  rii.  9), 
Ac;  bat  area  if  we  albw  that  Liry  doea  not  cm- 
|4oy  theae  namea  by  a  aort  of  prolepaitf  in  order  to 
indicale  cooTcnimUy  a  particular  direction  (and 
tktt  ha  doaa  apeak  by  anticipation  when  ha  refen 
to  milcatoaea  in  aoow  of  the  above  paiaagra  ia  cer- 
tain), yet  we  have  no  praof  whatarer  that  they 
trm  laU  down  accorlinf  to  the  method  after- 
ward* adopted  with     aack  nMOMi.  (Camjaia 

Lir.  Til  39.) 

Vitnivius  enten  into  no  detaila  vHk  regard  to 
foad-oiaking,  but  he  fire*  moat  mimrta  direction* 
lor  parement*,  and  the  fragmenta  of  aadent  pave- 
■Mnta  atill  exiating  and  answering  to  hi*  description 
•amapond  ao  ezacUy  with  the  reoMuna  of  the  mili- 
tary roada,  that  we  cannot  doabt  that  the  proeemea 
followed  ia  each  ca*e  were  identical,  and  thti* 
Vitrurio*  (viL  I),  combined  with  the  poem  of 
Sutiu*  (Siiv.  IT.  S),  on  the  Via  jStaMtiaaa,  will 
■appir  all  the  technical  term*. 

In  the  first  place,  two  ahallow  tranchai  (aaU) 
were  dug  parallel  to  eaek athar,  BMulciBf  tka  bnadtk 
af  tke  pro|>o*ed  road  ;  this  in  the  great  line*,  such 
aa  the  Via  Aapia,  tka  Via  Flaminia,  tha  Via 
Valeria,  Ac.,  ia  fbaad  la  kava  been  hvm  IS  to  15 
feet,  the  Via  Tusculaiia  is  1 1,  while  tkaw  af  l<-»s 
importance,  £ram  not  beiiu  great  thoaamklsrea, 
laeb  aa  tha  Via  which  laa£  up  ta  tha  tanpla  af 
Jiipit'T  Ijitialis,  on  the  summit  of  th<»  All>an 
Mount,  and  which  ia  to  thia  day  aingularijr  per- 
ftet,  aaam  ta  ha?*  baaa  eaaetly  8  fcet  wide.  Tka 
loose  earth  Vtwcen  the  Sulti  was  then  n'moved, 
and  the  excavation  oontmued  until  a  solid  foonda- 
tlon  fj>iaaifaw)  waa  TMnkaii,  npoo  wbidi  the  ma- 
terials ..f  the  road  might  fiimly  rest ;  if  this  could 
not  be  attained,  in  aaaaaqaence  of  the  swampy 
aatora  af  dia  fraaad  «r  fiwa  any  peailiarity  in  the 
aoil,  a  ba*is  was  formed  artificially  l)y  driving  pi'es 
Outueatitmibiu),  Above  the^raaiMMi  were  four  di*- 
ttwtatnrta.  The  bweat ceuna  waa  IIm  aManaa^ 
consistiii?  rif  stones  not  smaller  than  the  hand  could 
justgrasp;  above  the  statumen  wa*  the  rmdmt^  a  ma** 
af  brokea  atone*  ta—atad  whh  lime,  (what  maaona 
call  riifJ'fc  \cvrk,)  rammed  d(3wn  hard  ami  nine 
inches  thick  ;  above  the  rudu*  came  the  hioUiu^ 
mmgnmi  af  fimnnli  af  kridn  waA  psttny,  tlw 
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pii-ce*  lieins  smaller  thjui  in  tl»  rados,  eaamalBd 
with  lime  and  six  irKhee  thick.  UppCT««a* 
the  povMSMtan,  Urge  poky^'niaX  l  i^iclu  ef  t^f 
hardest  stone  («/««■),  lunall  j.  at  leaat  ill  tha  vidai^ 
of  Rome,  lasaltic  lava,  irregfular  in  ftm  %al  fiwd 
and  jointed  with  the  grestesi  nicety  (apia  J^ac^tr 
arte  aiU-jt,  TibulL  L  7.  60)  ao  aa  to  prcamit  a  per- 
fectly even  maxUet,  a*  £ree  firom  gmpa  ar  imfB 
laritieaaaif  the  whole  had  been  ot*^  soli  l  aass, 
and  pw  Bulling  moch  the  aaaw- 1  rtf  raal  aaBeamaaa 
a*  the  moat  carefully  boilt  palrgonal  wJh  af  tha 
old  Pelaagian  towns.  The  geweral  aspect  will  be 
ondentood  firom  the  cat  given  bdov  of  a  pnrrisa 
af  the  atreet  at  the  catcaoce  of  PaaapatL  (Wain^ 
Mm  ^  i>kaV«,  lal.  i  pL  naniL) 


The  centre  of  the  waj  waa  a  little  desaied  aa 
aa  to  permit  Aawatc^tataaaff  caatl7,aad  heaaa 

the  terms  agperviae  (Isidor.  xt.  16.  §  7  ;  .^romiaii. 
Marcrllia.  zuc  16  j  eonware  Vin.  .Jaau  v.  273) ; 
and  lamiaaw  Araam  (Stat.  L  «.),  aMw^  baA 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  pari- 
mentom.  Oocaaaooallj-,  at  laaat  in  citie%  recaai- 
gnlar  abba  of  aafter  ateaa  were  employed  laaind 
^  the  irregular  polrgon*  of  silex,  as  we  percerre 
to  have  been  the  cMe  in  the  ionun  ef  Tnyaa, 
which  waa  pavad  with  tiaveftiue,  and  ia  p«t  af 
the  great  fornm  under  the  cohimn  of  Pho»-ai,  a.nd 
hence  the  distinction  between  the  phraara  tdid 
Mraarv  and  aaao  9aaiftate  stoaaia,  (Lir.  s.  fX 
xlL  27.)  It  must  be  obs*'rv-e<l,  that  while  nn  th< 
one  hand  recourse  was  had  to  pilii^  when  a  soUd 
femdatiaB  eoold  not  eckerwiaa  aa  obtaaied,  s^  *a 
the  otb<T  liand,  whi  n  the  n>ad  w-as  carried  cvr-r 
rodt,  the  atatumen  and  the  rudua  were  di^ensed 
with  altqptkcB,  and  tke  aadew  waa  ayrad  iw> 
mediately  on  the  stony  surface  preriou-sly  >nix^tied 
to  receive  it.  This  is  aaen  lo  lutve  been  the  case, 
wa  ara  iafanaad  bjr  Wal  antifaBaa^  aa  Aa  Via 
Appia,  below  Alkmn,  wbara  it  Via  cat  thifi^a 
maa*  of  volcanic  pepenno. 

NarwaathiaalL  RagalBrlbat-pathaCAIafjriMi^ 
Lit.  xli.  27,  crepidinrs,  Pelrvm.  9  ;  Orrlli,  Imscrip. 
n.  3ti44  ;  ain^«aea,  i>tat.  iv.  3w  47)  veie 

raiaed  npaa  aaek  aide  and  atta  wad  with  fiarel.  Aa 
different  parts  were  strengthened  and  V-und  to- 
gether with  yo«|p4i  or  stona  wedge*  (StaL  L  cL 
aad  ataaa  blacfca  waiy  iat  ap  al  aiainiii  ■iiiim 
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on  the  tide  of  the  foot>  paths,  in  order  thxU  tiavel- 
lera  on  honeba«k  might  be  able  to  mounl  withont 
the  aid  of  an  iwut6\tvt  to  hoist  then  ttpi.  (PlttL 
C  GraccL  7.)  [STRATonRa.] 

Finally,  C.  Omeehus  (I'lut  L  e.)  ended 
•toiu-s  nhvs  the  whole  extent  of  the  grcnt  hiu'h- 
wajrs,  marking  the  di«taiioee  firom  Rome,  which 
appear  to  ham  bcea  eonnled  bam  tha  gate  at 
which  each  road  issiipJ  forth.  The  pau^  of 
Plutarch,  however,  vany  only  mean  that  Omcchus 
aneted  milestones  on  the  mads  which  he  made 
or  rppaired  ;  for  it  is  pr-tl  r>.V,l  t'mt  nulenloties 
axieted  much  earlier.  IMilliaku.J  Augustus, 
when  appointed  inepectw  of  the  Tine  around  the 
city,  erected  in  the  forum  a  gilded  column  (xfWirovr 
ftlKiO¥ — -xflvvvs  Kimv^  miltiarium  astrwam,  Dion 
Casfc  liv.  8  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  .5  ;  Suet.  Oth.  (5  ; 
TaeiL  HitL  i  37),  on  which  were  ioacribed  the 
dutaneee  eif  the  priticipa!  pobta  to  whieh  the 
viae  conducted.  Some  have  imTifiin'  fn  m  a 
passage  in  Plutarch  {jCkiA,  24),  that  the  duLanccs 
wen  calcvhrted  ftau  tha  nilliariam  aureum,  but 
thin  ■■m  n.'^  to  he  disproved  both  by  the  fact  that 
the  tosxAi  were  all  divided  into  milea  by  C  Oraccbus 
nearly  two  eentoriee  belbn,  and  alaa  tha  poei* 
tion  of  various  ancient  milcstflnes  discovered  in 
modem  times.  (See  Ht»btcxi-  t/«  MUUario  Auno 
in  Oraev.  The:  Antiq.  Rom.  vol.  iv.  and  Falxatti 
dc  Aijuis  el . I  '/tiaeduetu.  Diss.  iii.  n.  25.) 

Ii  i*  certain  that  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
republic  the  construction  and  general  superin- 
tendeiice  of  the  rood*  withoot,  and  the  atreet* 
within,  the  city,  were  committed  like  all  other 
impnrlanl  works  to  the  ceiifwirs.    This  is  proved 
by  the  Uw  quoted  in  Cicero  ijU  Lrg.  iii.  S),  and  by 
wuious  passage*  fai  whieh  thew  mafie^atea  are 
r<  rr(        ,1  as  having  first  formed  and  given  their 
Dames  to  great  lines,  such  as  the  Via  Appia  and 
tha  Vift  Flamhua,  or  as  having  executed  itn[>ortaiit 
improvements  and  repairs     (Liv.  ix.  29, 43,  Kjnt. 
20,  xxii  11,  xU.  27  ;  AureL  Vict,  da  VirU  UJud, 
€,  72 ;  LiM.  Jawwim  arf  71m. ^aa.  iii.  31.)  The»e 
duties,  when  no  censors  were  in  office,  devolved 
upon  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  on  the 
Praetor  Urbanos,  the  .\ediles,  or  such  jm  rvms  ;is 
the  imate  thought  fit  to  appoint.    (Liv.  xxxix. 
2i  Ck.  e.  Vht.  i  48,  50,  59.)    Bat  dorinj?  the 
Uut  ceiiturv  of  the  commonwealth  the  adnrii  ;  tia- 
tioo  of  the  roada,  as  welt  as  of  every  other  deiort- 
nent  of  puUie  hniinuw,  afforded  the  tribunes  a 
pretext  for  popnlar  agitation.     C.  Gnicchus,  in 
what  cap-icity  we  know  not,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
erted liini^elf  in  making  gnat  improvements,  both 
from  a  conviction  of  their  utility  and  with  a  view 
to  the  acquirement  of  popularity  (Plut.  C.  Graeek.7)y 
and  Corio,  when  tribune,  introduced  a  Lex  Viaria 
ht  the  oooatmetioii  and  nstocatiao  of  many  roads 
and  the  appointment  of  himelf  t»  tha  office  of  in- 
Spector  (iwiffrdTTis)  for  five  years.  (Appinn.  /?.  C. 
iu  26  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  viii.  6.)    We  loam  from 
Cieen  <<sil  AU.  L  \\  that  Tlienini%  in  tha  year 
B.  c.  65,  wad  (\riilor  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  and 
from  Plutarch  (Cuec.  5),  that  Julius  Caesar  held 
the  same  office  (iirifu\nri»)  with  fsgafd  ta  die 
Appian  Way,  and  laid  out  great  sums  of  his  own 
money  upon  it,  bat  by  whom  tltese  appointments 
were  conferred  we  cannot  tell.    During  tha  int 
years  of  Augustus,  Agrippa,  being  oedile,  repaired 
all  roads  at  his  own  proper  expense  ;  jiiibsequcntly 
the  emperor,  finding  that  the  roads  had  fallen  into 
idiar^air  ihroi^h  aegliict,  took  upoa  hiiwrif  (he 


restoration  of  the  Via  Flamintn  as  far  as  Arinn'tittm, 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  most  distin* 
gtii»heii  men  in  the  state  (triumpkalibiu  Hm)^  to 
be  paved  out  of  the  nmtj  abtained  fian  qw9a 
Cia  MtmtMoH  fMcaaM  sfWisMHlas,  Saat.  OWoa^  90 ; 
Dion  Caiis.  liii.  2*2).    In  the  reign  of  Claudius  wc 
find  that  this  chaige  had  fiUlen  upon  the  quaestors, 
and  that  they  were  nrfievad  of  it  by  bin,  althoagh 
sonio  friri'  n  r1  *prcnt  interpretation  to  the  words. 
(Suet.  Claud.  -24.)    Generally  speaking,  however, 
under  the  empire,  the  poet  of  fawpeeterja-ehief 
{curatitr),  —  and  each  great  line  appears  to  hara 
had  a  separate  officer  with  this  appellatiou,  —  was 
considered  a  high  dignitv  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  15),  inso- 
much that  the  title  was  frequently  assumed  by  the 
emperors  themselvea,  and  a  great  number  of  in> 
scriptions  arc  extant,  bearing  the  names  of  upwards 
of  twenty  pmces  from  AHgustas  to  Copttantiwe, 
eoBUBflnaiatiii^  tiietr  aacittioM  ia  nakiiif  and 
nminuining  public  v^-aya.  (Gitttai;  Chip. /aasr^ 
cxlix. .....  clix.) 

Thcaa  oawrtana  wan  al  Unl,  it  wanld  «pp«Br, 

appointed  uj)On  special  occasions  and  at  all  times 
must  have  been  regarded  as  honorary  functionaries 
rather  than  practical  men  of  houness.  But  Aval 
Oac  beginning  of  the  sixth  oentory  of  the  city  thero 
exist(*d  regular  commissioners,  whose  sole  duty 
appcan  to  have  been  the  can  of  the  ways,  ficNW 
{fjuatnorviri  viarum)  superintending  the  streets 
within  the  walls,  and  two  the  roods  without  (Dig. 
I .  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  SO.  compond  with  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
26.)  When  AogostM  leaudaiiod  tha  infiarior  ma- 
gistradee  he  indttded  the  dinner  in  tiw  viglntiviiata, 
and  abolished  the  hitte  r  ;  l  i  t  when  he  undertook 
the  can  of  the  vine  around  the  city,  be  appointed 
ondar  Mnuetf  two  romi  imattn  (Meaaieat,  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  8),  per»»(iTi';  of  praetorian  rank,  to  whom 
ho  assigned  two  iictor*.  These  were  probably  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  the  new  superintendents 
of  public  works  instituU'd  bv  him  (Suet.  (Mar.  .'!7), 
and  would  continue  from  that  time  forward  to  dis- 
charge their  datiee,  aahject  to  the  nparvinea  and 
control  of  the  eurtUores  or  inspectors-general. 

Even  the  contracton  employed  (manctpes.  Tacit 
Ann.  ii.  .^1)  wen  prond  to  associate  their  names 
with  these  vast  aodettakiqgi,  and  aa  ineeriptioQ  haa 
been  preserved  (OrelL  /mieHp,  n.  8221)  m  which 
a  wife,  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  her  hn^liaml, 
inscribes  upon  his  tomb  MAticm  Vuui  Appiab. 
The  fhnda  laqdnd  waia  of  eoorw  derived,  nnder 
ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  public  treasiuy 
(Dion  Cass.  liii.  22  ;  Sicul.  Fbcc.  ds  emd.  uffr.  p. 
9,  ad.  Goes.),  but  individttals  alio  were  not  unfro' 
qncntly  found  wilHn:'  t<i  (b  v  ite  their  own  private 
means  to  these  great  national  enterprises.  'lh)a,as 
we  have  al ready  seen,  was  the  case  with  Caesar  and 
Agrippa,  and  wa  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the 
example  was  imitated  by  many  others  of  less  note. 
(e.;;.  Oruter,  elxi.  n.  1  and  2.)  The  Vtue  Vieinalea 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  ruial  aothoritiee  (jma^tri 
pagormm\  and  se«m  to  huTe  heen  naintaJned  hy 
voluntary  contribution  or  assessment,  like  our 
parish  roads  (Sicul.  Flacc.  p.  while  the  streets 
within  the  city  wen  kept  innpair  by  tha  inhahit> 
antsi,  each  person  being  answerable  for  the  portion 
opposite  to  his  owu  house.  (Dig.  43.  tit  10.  s.  3.) 

Oar  linita  preclude  us  from  eolerittg  apan  la 
laige  a  subject  as  the  history  of  the  nnmerons  mili- 
tary roads  which  iutersocted  thv  lloniau  dominions. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  mentioning 
thoea  whkh  iiMe4  ban  iU«M|  V^atfaer  trith  theic 
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wkhH  inportittt  Ww^m  within  bcwuids  of 
Itri7«Bniaf  at  tW  mm»  Iim  the  principal  Iovm 
through  which  tlu y  futi^-J,  so  aa  to  ci)ii**.  v  a  trf  no- 
ni  idea  wt  tkmt  coanct.  for  all  tht  d«buk  axMi 
«a«ttwf«friet  «Mn«eldl  widi  tUr  arigio,  gnulunl 
(■xt<-ii!«ion5.  and  c}iar:g< tb(r  \ariotu  itAtkmt  upon 
eadi,  the  diitinfca,  and  limiiar  topka,  wo  Buwt 
jafcr  ^0  ^ka  fjaatoiaa  asHMMUite^  a(  ^ka  data  atf 
tfci*  article,  and  to  the  rrM-arihe«  of  the  local  anti- 
qaanca^  the  mott  important  of  whan,  in  ao  aa 
tna  aualhaia  diMlrieli  am  aaMnad^  ia  RaiMHOL 

llr^iiujiit;  our  circuit  of  wnlli  nt  tho  Porta 
Capoia,  the  heat  in  ordetp  aa  in  dignitr,  ii» 

L  Tha  Vu  Arpu,  tha  Ormt  SotA  AmK.  It 
«u  ciiinitioiici-d,  M  we  have  jilrt-ady  statetl,  \>y 
ApftMia  Claadim  Caanai^  when  Genaor,  and  hat 
alwavv  Imm  tha  «Mat  eilibwitei  af  dba  RoaHn 
W.»y».  It  «aj  thp  first  ever  laid  down  upon  a 
grand  Kale  and^^pen^ecieatifie  principlea^  the  na- 

w  .  re  of  the  iihi«t  f  imndable  nature-,  nnr";  v.hen  com- 
pletMl  It  well  deacrred  tha  title  of  i^mm  q/"  Roadt 
ingmmwbmmm,1^mh.  VL%\V^  Wakaaw 
tfi.it  if  wtu  in  perfect  rejuiif  wln-n  fVDcopius  wrott- 
(,BetL  Goth.  L  14),  long  after  the  devaalatii^  in- 
laada  oftba  Battbem  karbariaw  %  mui  ataato  tUa 
day  the  cuttinpi  throui-^i  fiill^  aiid  tiiiuses  of  eoUd 
rock,  the  filling  op  of  iiaUuwt,  the  bridging  of  ra- 
iriMa,  dia  aaWinietiana  ta  laiaw  tha  n^iditj  of 
fitocji  di»ce!it$.  And  the  eiiibankmentA  over  tn-atnpA, 
dcmonfttiate  the  vast  eiuM  and  the  prod^gioui  la- 
baar  ihM  mhI  bava  baaa  laviahad  an  iia  coaainM* 

tiiiti.  It  iuiifd  frrjm  {'if  f'l'rta  Cnjicnay  and  pau- 
ing  throogh  Aneta^  Tre*  J'altrrmae,  Appk  /•Wiua, 


VIAE 

iygmotmtiam^  entered  Apulia  at  A«cam^  and 


the  Adriatic  at  fjijriu:a   aiid  fc'llowed  lh>- 

Thia  w» 


the 


through  iigmabA  to  OmdMMmaL. 
ra«laMbwa41iyH«M 
it  W  tha  MM  gifw  «ha«»  a  tW 

itt  coorse. 

(&)  TIm  Via  Tsa^aha  Wgan  aft  TaaaMa  aad 

ran  in  nearly  a  stra'tht  line  a^TtiM  Laiiai  t . 
iieffidn  on  the  JiStiNU  Jaremtuau,  thence  £oiUnnq| 
aaalkvaria  tba  Iia*  dT  dw  aaii  aaaal  k  faaaai 

tliroogh  7Sar/i,  Cru/o,  and  5ry'^inu??i,  anl  coir_- 

pletcd  the  circuit  of  Uruttmm  by  neetjng  the  I'ia 

(7.)  A  Vu  MlNfciA  ij  mertirned  by  CicefP 
JttL  iz.  €),  and  a  Via  Ncxjcia  hjr 
{BfiA  L  It.  MX  iNtb  af  wUdi  aaea  «•  i 

poAs^'d  through  Sainiiium  from  nortb  to  s«nt]i, 
necting  the  Vaienan  and  Aqoillian  and 
A{^MHi  and  LatxB  wnja  Tieircaaaa  ia  ukaam. 
Some  believe  them  to  be  on^  and  the  same. 

Retumii^  to  Rome,  we  find  itnung  frsm  the 
porta  Capem,  or  a  fate  in  itt  ianaiiale  ^ndmSf 

n.  The  Via  Latin  a,  another  git-at  line  leadLi^ 
to  Iknevmtum,  but  keejping  a  oonr»e  £uth^  ^lud 
thui  the  V»  Appa.    Seoo  witgx  kavnif  dhe  iitf 
it  »ent  off  a  ghort  branch  (Vlx  TlscrL.^VAl 
Tfuoa^iM,  and  paMUQ  through  Vampitam  A»agm- 


nnd  f  hsilimmm,  tenninated  at  Capma,  but  was  even- 
tually extended  thnnigh  CWofta  and  Camdmrn  to 
AM«Mrfkan,aiad  fnalljfrMBllMMe  tkroagli  Vmm' 

tia,  Tantntttm,  and  t'n'o,  tn  lirumin-y'um . 

The  ramificstiona  of  the  Via  AppiA  most  worthy 
af  notice,  are. 

(I.)  The  Via  Sstina,  which  connected  it  with 
iktiiu  Uriginally  it  would  appear  that  the  Via 
Jfpm  paaMd  throoprh  Veliinu  and  5Mia»  Mvittig 
the  marshes  altogn'ii  r,  ind  Uavcllerji,  tn  escape 
this  circuit,  embarked  upuu  the  canal,  which  in  the 
dafa  of  Horace  UaTwiai  •  poftion  of  the  twampe. 

(1.)  Ihi^VjA  T>oMmAKA  stmck  offat.S»Mttfj«*, 
and  kevpiiu  close  to  the  abore  passed  through 
JUt*rwmm^  Curna*,  Fmttoli^  XeapoU*,  Hmwimeufn, 
OfJonii,  J'i>ni/H-ii\  fttid  St<if>iae  to  Surrmtnm,  mak- 
ing the  complete  cu-cuit  of  the  bay  of  Naplca. 

(IL)  TIm  Via  Campana  or  Coi(8Ui.Ani8  from 
Cupua  to  Cumae  sending  ofT  n  branch  to  fl^ttH 
and  another  through  AlcUu  to  ^cofHtl^M. 

(4.)  The  Via  Aquillia  began  at  O^imb  and  ma 

snuth  through  AW<«  tt-'f^  SnrrnrT  to  S-iferr-.fim,  fmm 
thence,  aAicr  aenduij^  oti  a  branch  tu  J''a<iUu.M,  u 
took  a  wide  sweep  inland  thiavgh  Kljuri  and  the 
region  of  the  Muns  Alliurmu  up  the  valley  tin- 
Ttinuprr ;  it  then  struck  south  through  the  very 
)n  art  of  Lmemda  and  /^mtttaun,  aad  paasiiig  Nam- 
liiiH,  Iritrramtlia  and  (  vsenliu^  returned  t<>  the  sea 
at  I't&o,  and  thence  through  Medma  to  lihei/ium. 
Thia  laad  sent  oflf  a  branch  near  the  Morcea  of  the 
TtinrrtjfT,  which  ran  down  to  the  sea  at  Dktnda  on 
the  Laus  iiitius  and  then  cootiaued  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Bruttian  onast  thraofh  Lmaa  and  TMm 
la  rAo,  where  it  joined  the  rowi  item. 

(&>  The  Via  Bgnatia  b^gan  at  Bmev0ntum^ 

af  tha  Hayiu  ta 


A'jnttium^  Cosifium,   Fena&Hm,    Teaxua,  A'l-^.t^ 
and  2idles»a,  jomed  the  Vta  Ama  ax  Bmewmtmm. 
A  CWM  fuad  caDed  tba  Vu  HAMUAJia,nBDieg 

from  ^^in^umae  through  Sua^n  .1-r~irBCtt  tc  Tnt- 
awn,  connected  the  Via  Afpui   with  the  i  n 

III.  Frrm  th-  Pofia  Eftptilina  i&«Eaed  the  Via 
Laaicana,  which  paating  Labicsm  Cell  'mm  tha 

Rome. 

IV.  The  Via  Praevbstika,  oi^inailr  the  Via 
Oabina,  iasned  from  the  mam  pOe  wii&  the  fisr- 
nier.  Pa««ing  through  ^Gufni  and  Proematt^  it 
joined  the  Viit  Latitm  ju»t  below  An9gmia, 

V.  Pkanif  over  the  Via  CoLLArmA  aaif  Ulda 
imyvirt.iiire,  we  find  the  Via  TiBrRTlNJL,  vfhich 
iuiicd  trum  the  Porta  Tdmftimx,  aud  pjoccediag 
N.  E.  to  7l&i«r,  a  distance  of  about  29  wul^  ma 
continued  from  thence,  in  the  same  dirrction.  under 
the  name  of  the  Via  VALaaiA,and  travexuag  the 
country  af  tba  Sabana  paiacd  throv^  r 
Corfinium  to  AUmum  on  the  Adriatic,  t' 
Adria^  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Ctmrum  if 
funim,  where  it  fiell  into  the  Via  StUaria. 

A  branch  of  the  Via  Valeria  led  to  SMmf^tn^ 
and  wua  callad  Via  bUBLAUtMsis.  Another  hianch 
arteairf  fron  A4nm  akay  tiie  coast  southwards 
t^f^dirb  the  cfinntrr  of  Frmtani  toilarimni,  beicg 
called,  as  some  purpusc.  Via  Frbxtaka  ArriXA. 

VL  Tha  Via  Nombntaxa,  andently  FiciL' 

NENSIS,  rsi  fr  rn  the  porfn  f  '>':na,  CAv^i-ed  llfi 
Anio  to  Aotiu'ulam^  and  a  iiliie  bevoad  Ie*i  OHo 
the  I'ia  S(Uaria  at  J^fUlaak 

VII.  Thr  ^';A  S  '.!  ARTA.  rtl - 1  fr^ni  the  prrfti 
CW/i»a  (jiasaing  i  uienae  jukI  CV-K«it/«rrr»*ia)  nn 

north  and  eaat  throogh  Sabinum  and  Pie«nma  tt 
Heate  and  /(*fi»/i»m  J'iimum.  At  Gi^^r**;  Tr^^- 
timtnm  it  n^hed  the  coast,  wLkb  it  foUow«4  uaU 
it  joOMd  the  Via  flamtmia  at  Amcoma. 

VIII.  Next  comes  the  VrA  Fi  amtxta,  tbe 
G^HMit  NfHik  Road  commeneed  m  the  ceoMftihtp  U 
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It  wao'xl  fn>m  the  Porta  Fhtminia  and  proceeded 
nearlT  north  to  Ocricmluiu  and  A'arwia  in  Umbria. 
Here'  »  Vnuieli  itraek  afl^  naldng  m  sweep  to  the 
cr>5t  thnnii^h  Intrmmna  and  Spnletium,  anr^  fell 
a^ain  into  the  main  tnink  (which  {Mused  through 
Mmtamia)  at  IWTiirfB.  It  eontiinied  throagh  Fa- 
uam  Flavtiitii  anil  A'f/rma,  whore  it  npiin  divided, 
ooe  line  running  nearly  ■trnight  to  Fanum  FortuRue 
«B  the  AdHa^  wUIe  Ifae  other  diverging  to  Am- 
continued  from  thence  alnnir  the  const  to  Fu- 
I'^ariitmie^  where  the  two  branches  uniting 
«  to  Arimimm  through  Puemnwi.  From 

t)u  nee  the   Vin  FtaminUi  wfw  extended  under  the 

name  of  the  Via  Akmilia  and  trarened  the  heart 
ofCiealptne  Ganl  throngh  Bomoi^Mjiiiima^Piamay 

I*facentia  (where  it  crossed  the  !*(»)  to  ^frrtio^anum. 
From  thie  point  bnuicbes  were  »ent  otf  through 
Atfi^WMMMy  A^MB)  VttiKMy  IFIouitM^  Psttkmuti  and 

Aqmtleia  to  Tmjetle  on  the  eaat,  nnd  through  A'') 
riuvui,  I'eroe^i,  Efmndia  and  ^ttj^tM/u  Pnicioria 
to  tlia  Alpi*  Oraia  on  the  west,  besides  another 
bmncli  in  the  same  direction  through  Ticinum  and 
IndtuUriu  to  ^if^jnuto  Taurimtrum.  Nor  must  we 
emit  the  VtA  P(MTi;mia,  which  struck  from  Vttma 
rijBfht  f^oivn  across  the  App  ^nines  tn  (Jenna,  paasinij 
through  Mantua  and  Creniona^  crossing  the  Po  at 
PUtoamiSa  and  so  throagh  /no,  ZlKrtoMi  and  JA- 
6an»n,  sending  off  a  branch  fmm  lyrrUma  to  ,-4."r/<i. 

Of  the  rMOiis  striking  out  of  the  Via  Flumiuia  in 
the  immediate  ricinity  of  Rome  the  most  impc.rtant 
i*  the  Via  Cassia,  which  divort'iiif^  near  the  Pons 
MuIvimtlMd  passing  not  far  fran  IVt'i  tmveniod 
Btmris  liHoegh  Bamraae,  6'»/n»m,  Vulsinii^  Clu- 
rif3m^  Arretium,  Fforrntia,  Pistoria^  and  Imoo^ 
joining  the  Via  Aureiia  at  Luna. 

(a)  The  Via  Ammkima  broke  off  from  the  Vi'i 
f\i<tiffri  near  Haoyirrir.  and  held  north  throngh 
F'ulerii,  Tuder,  and  Perusioy  re-uniting  itsell  with 
the  Via  Cassia  at  Clunum. 

(/3)  Not  far  from  the  Poiu  Mmlrius  the  \'ia 
Clodia  separated  from  the  Via  CattiOy  and  pro- 
ceeding to  ArfoCf  on  the  l/icus  Safyiinus  there 
divided  into  two,  the  ]>rincipl  branch  jxissin:: 
through  central  Ktruria  to  Hunellaf  and  thence  due 
north  to  Florentia,  the  other  passing  throu;^  fhf^ 
9 uiirtt  and  then  falling  into  the  f'lVi  Aurtlia. 

(7)  Beyond  limmnae  the  Via  Cimina  branched 
od^  crossing  the  Aftms  Ciminut  and  refohiiqg  the 

I'wi  Caitsta  near  Fanum  Voltumnae. 

IX.  The  Via  Auhklia,  the  f/rra/  C<Mist  liwul, 
iaMed  originally  from  the  Porta  Janieuleunt  and 
auWeqiiently  from  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  AUium  and  fo!l>>wi-d  the  shore  of  the 
lower  Ml  eleng  Etmria  and  Lignria  by  Goioa  as 
far  as  Forum  Julii  in  (iaul.  In  the  fiut  *«»Tlft«*ff 
it  extended  no  farther  than  Pisa. 

X.  The  Via  PoRrraNM^  kept  the  i%ht  hank 

of  the  Tiber  to  Partus  AuguMti. 

XL  The  Via  0sti«nsi8  originally  passed 
through  the  Porta  Triijemina^  afterwards  through 
the  I'orta  Otttensis,  aiid  kept  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber  to  OMia.  Prom  thence  it  wae  continued 
noder  the  name  of  Via  Skvkriana  along  the  coast 
■oath ward  through  jMurtmtum^  Amtum^  and  0>> 
OMt,  till  it  joined  the  Via  Aj*pi<t  at  Tarradna, 
The  Via  LAURKNTINAf  lending  direct  to  Lauren- 
fwN,  leona  to  hare  branched  off  froia  the  Via 

OttieHOM  at  a  ihort  diatance  from  Rome. 

XII.  Ljutly,  the  Via  AKnaATiNA  from  Rome 

to  Ardea.    According  to  Mmie  this  hnmcbed  off 

from  the  Via  Ajfma, 
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The  most  elaborate  treatise  upon  Roman  Ruada 
ia  Bafgier,  HiMn  det  Grurndt  CSmtM  de  TiSht. 

pire  liomain.,  publish rd  in  16t?2.  It  \i  translated 
into  Latin  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Theaaoma  of 
OraeTiua,  and  with  the  notosef  Hennhiiai  eeenpiea 
more  than  ROO  folio  pages.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  above  article  the  essay  of  Nibby,  Delle  Fte 
d^a^'  ilahefti  duasrfasioea,  appended  to  the  fewth 
volume  of  the  fourth  Roman  edition  of  Nardini, 
has  been  closely  followed.  Considerable  caution, 
howeTer,  is  necessary  in  naing  the  woriu  of  thia 
author,  who  although  a  profound  local  antiquary-, 
is  by  no  means  an  accurate  scholar.  To  gain  a 
knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  Mibjeet  to  lightly 
tnuched  upon  at  the  close  of  the  article,  it  is  neces- 
sar}'  to  coiuult  the  vacious  commentaries  upon  the 
Tabok  Peutmgeriana  and  the  diUbient  ancient 
Itineraries,  tofr-thcr  with  the  geographical  worka 
of  CoUarins,  Cluverius,  and  D'Anville.     i  W.  U.J 

VIATICUM  (IfdSMv)  la,  pieperiy  apeaking, 
every  thing  necessnr>'  for  a  paraon  setting  out  on  a 
journey,  and  thus  comprAads  money,  provisiona, 
dresses,  ressels,  &c.  (Pknt  Bpid,  1.  9  ;  PBa. 
Kpist.  vii.  12  ;  Cic.  df  Sfncct.  1 R.)  When  a  Roman 
magistrate,  praetor,  proconsul  or  quaestor  went  to 
his  prarinea,  the  state  previded  him  with  aH  dwt 
was  necessarA-  for  hi«  journey.  But  as  the  state  in 
this  as  in  most  other  cases  of  expenditure  preferred 
paying  a  sum  at  once  to  having  anv  pari  in  the 
actual  business,  the  state  engaged  contractor* 
{rtdemptorrs)^  who  for  a  stipulated  sum  had  to  pro- 
vide the  mogistnrtM  with  the  viaticum,  tlie  principal 
parts  of  w  hii  li  appear  to  have  been  )»  aiit.  of  burden 
and  tenin  {  miiii  ft  ttiftrmacula).  Juliu*  Caesar  in- 
troduced some  nioditicatien  ef  tlda  system,  bgr  hia 
Lex  De  Repetundis  [  RKi-KTi  NnAK]  ;  and  Augustus 
once  for  all  fixed  a  certain  sum  to  be  siveo  to  the 
procenaoh  (prohaUjr  to  ather  proeiBefad  nagistratea 
also)  on  setting  out  to  their  pr«>vince«,  so  that  the 
redeinptores  hod  no  more  to  do  with  it  (Cic.  aJ 
fkmt.  xi'u  3  ;  Suet  Aug.  36  ;  Gellius,  xrii.  2,  13  ; 
comp.  Sigonius,  de  Antiq.  Jura  i>evtm-.  iii.  1 1  ; 
Casfiubon  ad  JTiftJjAnui.  11.)  [L.S.j 

VIA'TOR  was  a  servant  who  attended  npea 
and  executed  the  commands  of  certain  Roman  ma- 
gistrates, to  whom  be  bore  tite  same  relation  as  the 
lictor  did  to  other  magistrate*.  The  name  viatarm 
wa*  deriTfld  from  the  cireumttaoce  of  their  being 
chiefly  employed  on  meaai^e*  cither  to  adl  upon 
senators  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  or 
to  summon  the  people  to  tbe  oomitia,  &c  (Cic  da 
Stnfd.  16.)  In  the  eeriier  times  of  the  republic 
we  find  viatores  as  minister*  of  such  magistrate* 
also  as  had  their  lictors :  viatore*  of  a  dictator  and 
af  the  eonaala  are  mentioned  by  lArj  (vi  16,  uik 
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IIM  VIC  I  S. 

1 1 ;  ramp.  Plin.  H.  S\  xviiL  4  ;  Lit.  viii.  18),  Id 
Ut^r  limrt  bovfTcf  riatorr*  are  only  menti«i*^ 
with  Mich  m«i(i«tnitM  as  kad  on  It  pol««ta«  and  not 
iBpeniira,  tuch  ma  tli«  tribanea  of  tba  peopla*  the 
tffimrK  ftnd  the  aedilea.  ThrT  w^pre,  in  ■oori,  Uie 
attendant*  of  all  mairi*tnit4>*  who  had  the^  prat- 
dtmdi.  ziii.  1*2  ;  Lit.  ii.  56,  xxx.  39,  xjuuz. 

S4  ;  Lrdua.  lU  MiHji^  1.  44.)  How  wcmmj  Ti»> 
tnrp*  attri.t)'-,!  r:ich  of  tbrae  inagi»tnitee  ia  not 
li»*w«  {  OM  «l  Umm  b  Mid  ID  bDTD  hod  Um  hgbt 
■<  tbc  iiMMiil  of  bb  —(rfatfii  Id  bind  pvMm 
(/M^rrt,  whence  h*  wat  caltt  J  littnr.  ffc'I.  Jtii.  3.) 
It  it  Mt  inprabDUe  that  Um  aocieat  wtiten  aooae- 
tMD«a  enlbaiid  Tiaiorwaad  lielana.  (8i|ia«iai«  4* 


the  dty.  (Satt  Jap.  30.)  In  this  diTwon  eaob 
ncna  eamialeJ  of  aae  main  itiert,  ioclodicic  aevesal 
•mailer  bv-»tneta ;  their  noaib^  wras  424,  «ad 


./«r.  rVr.  Hitmaut'ni 


"I.  11. 


15  :  Beckrr. //iukAw 


<kriitMa.  JArrtA.  Talii.pcii.p.379.)     [L.  S.] 
VICA'llIf  8RRVI.  (SamToa.  ft.  Ii»7, 

Vif  ATU rs.  [KxKRcm  .-s  p.  :.ni,  a.] 

VICK^IUA,  «  tax  of  five  per  c«bC  Ererjr 
RoBMB,  whan  Iw  MwaiaucM  a  akva,  bad  to  pay 

to  the  »tat-.'  n  lax  of  (tut*  twentieth  of  h\%  value, 

wbonce  tb«  tax  waa  calkd  aicwMwa  moiiiinawcMwi. 
Tbia  tax  appear*  to  bate  baea  laHed  fnm  tbe 

earlieat  tim.-H,  ami  nns  not  aboliahe<i  xihm  nil 
otiier  iatpoata  weiv  dune  avaj  wilb  in  Rome  and 
Italf.  (Lit.  vil  16.  xxtS.  }0  t  Oe,  Jd  AiLn.  16.) 
r.inuuil.i  nii>rtl  til  it  Lax  tn  a  drcimn.  tli.il  i«,  ten 
per  oeat.,  but  Machoiu  acain  reduced  it  to  tbe  eU 
ataadaid.  (Dkm.  Otoe.  IxxtH.  »,  IzxviiL  13.)  The 
jwrv.>n»  tni[>l<)\ f'd  in  colU'ciiiitf  it  were  called  I'lr 
MMorn,  (Petron.  t  ragm,  Tragmr,  &S  \  OreUi*  /a- 
av^n.Smfte-) 

A  lax  called  firr»i")/»(i  hfrfJifulium  eltcpiitnntm  wn« 
introduced  bv  AugttM«a(Xi««<Aa/ia  Vteadrntaria)  -.  it 
Bomletod  of  fiTW  paraant.  arUi^  aracy  HaaMHi  dtiatn 
hftil  to  jmv  tn  the  aerarium  militare,  api^n  nny  in- 
beriuince  or  legncj  left  to  him,  witb  the  exception 
of  aoeh  aa  arwa  kn  to  a  dtiaoi  bp  In*  Mantt 
Ijitivo,  and  mu  V  n  il  I  s  at  amount  to  above  a  cer- 
tain turn.  (Uion  Caaa.  I?.  2&,  Iri.  38  ;  PUn.  Pameji, 
t7, Aiit CimitoL M,dwlkm^  11.)  Paiairini and 
Ijitiui  w!io  had  Wome  Ut.rnan  citizens  hi\d,  in  a 
Ivgal  aenae,  no  relative,  and  were  therefore  obliged 
teaUcaaaatopaytbavieeainMihaiadiiatinnk  (ran. 
/'ani-i/.  I.e.)  As  onlr  citii^  n*  had  pay  thii  tax, 
Canicnila,  in  order  to  make  it  more  productive, 
gnntad  tba  ftnadiiaa  to  all  tha  aalijaeta  af  tba  aoK 
pin-,  and  at  the  tAme  time  miaed  it  to  ten  percent. 
{d«ci$Ha)t  but  Macrinua  again  reduced  it  to  live 
(IMdb.  Omd.  Ixvvii. luttiU.  U\  and  at  laet  it 
wa*  aV.r>lighed  entirely.  It  waa  levied  in  Italy  and 
the  province!  by  procuratoraa  appointed  for  the 
pBipoae^  and  wba  ai«  mantionDd  n  mbj  imrip- 
ttona  aa  pRoc-t'RATonrs  xx  iiERKntTATirM,  or 
AD  vbctigal  XX  uuHBiiiT.  But  the«e  oificm 
genetally  aold  it  for  a  round  turn  to  the  publicani, 
which  the  latter  liad  to  |»ay  in  to  the  praeferti  of 
the  aerariaiu  miUure.  (Tiin.  Epiti.  xiL  14,  Paneg. 
97.)  [U8.1 

VICOMAOISTRI.  IVKU8.1 

VrCTIMA.  (SitaiFiciLM.J 

VICTURlATUSw  [DBNARiua.] 

VICUS  i«  the  name  of  the-  subdivisions  into 
wbicb  tbe  four  refiioua  occupied  by  the  fuur  city 
tribea  af  Serriiia  Tnlliat  waia  divided,  while  the 
aountry  rrpion«,  nccnrdin;?  to  an  iii»iitutii>ii  ascribed 
to  Numa,  were  aubdividcd  into  Pugi.  (Diony«.  ii. 
76.^  Thit  diviaion,  to^tbcr  with  that  of  tha  four 
lagioaa  of  the  four  city  tribes,  remained  down  to 
tba  lime  of  Auguatua,  who  miide  the  vici  aubdivi* 
dpnaaf  tha  fburlNB  nfiona  into  which  ha  divida4 


each  waa  wparimewkd  bj  ioiir  officera.  cmUed 
wmgittri,  who  had  a  aart  of  local  police,,  aod  wbai 
according  to  the  regulation  of  Au^iastoa,  were 
•rarjr  year  dMMen  by  bit  from  mmia»(g  Cibc  prrfiii 
wha  HT»d  in  the  viena.  (Suet.  l.e.  ;  Dimm  Cam.  h;, 
6.)    On  certain  daya,  probably  at  tbe  eejehraiMm 
of  tha  — — r'n"-.  tbry  wafc'tka  pneacrtn.  mmi 
aaeb  af  tbHB  wna  aaMaapanied  h^  t«<a  fieteas. 
(Dion  Ciu*.  L  c.  :  A«icon.  aJ  Oic  ia  /*wo*.  p.  7-  ri. 
OfclU.)   Tbaaa  officars,  boapavfls.  wmrn        a  new 
faMdoitiaa  af  Aagwatoa.farthay  bid  eciated  dmnag 
the  tinM»  of  the  repullic,  and  bad  h  id  tbe  aaate 
functtona  aa  a  police  for  tha  nci  of  tb«  Serriaa 
dieidan  of  the  dty.   (fir.  rrrrr.  7  ;  Festm,  a, a. 

yfiiifLirarc ;  cnrap-  S^-xtti*  Rufi:!.  Urrwriarimm  de 
JU}giomiba$  Ur^  Momae  i  and  P.  Victor,  d*  Rty»' 
mUm  t/Hm  Jinaaa.)  [I^  &J 

VICU&    tUNiVERRiTAS  p.  12lS,a.J 
V  I'GI  LES.    [ExsKctTus  p.  5 1 0,  a. J 
VlOfLlAR   (CAvntA,  p.  250.  h.] 
VlfllNTISEXVIRI  wen.   twrnt.v-t.t  r 
tratua  minom,  among  whom  wete  indaded  xha 
trianviri  cnpitalea,  tha  triamviri  moBetaka,  iha 
qualtion  iri  \iaruiii  curandaruin  for  th<r  citv. :!  ^ 
curatorea  Tiamm  for  the  ruada  ootatde  tbe  oty,  tbe 
4aeaniTiri  Btibna  (dUft6««}  jodicandia,  ani  the  fw 
pra*f*'cl»  who  were  sent  into  Ca.xipaxiia  f  r  tbe 
porpoae  of  adminiaterti^  juatiM  tbeee.    A  tt^«UiS 
■adaead  lha  mmhcr  af  afleeta  af  thia  cotl^  t» 

twenty  (ripnfrriri),  at  the  two  curatorrs  \ wi-di 

for  tbe  roada  outaide  the  aty  aad  the  (aox  Castas 
 ^i...*.!^  (DiaBOMttte.M.) 


nian 

Down  to  the  time  of  Aiitrustus  the  H'vs  <-f  •>r-r,-,:cr» 
had  generally  aougbt  aad  obtained  a  place  m  tbe 
&AU^  of  the  TigtataaaxTidi,  it  bdnfr  tha  fnl  rtip 
townrda  tbe  hii^her  offices  of  the  r«  pL.M:c  ;  lot  ia 
A.  i>.  13a  aenataaconaoltmn  waa  pajMed  oniaiauag 
that  only  «q«iton  ibanU  ha  tfifihla  to  tha  eAga 
of  the  vigiiitiviri.    The  contv?quence  of  thi-.  waa 
that  the  viffintiviri  bad  no  aeata  in  the  aeaatt^ 
nnkto  they  had  heU  tana  athtr  wariatncy  whah 
conferred  this  right  upon  thsra.    (Di  n  Ca«./-f.) 
1  be  age  at  which  a  ncnan  might  become  a 
tttir  nppeaiB  to  km  Wan  tvcaty.  (Compare  Dim 
Caaa.  Ix.  5;  Tacit  JunaL  iii. '2f).  witn  I.ij  m  >* 
note ;  Spart.  Did.  Julian.  1.)    An  account  9i  the 
aM«ialimtaa  laming  thb  aaOega  baa  been  ginn  ii 
separate  artidea. 

VIGINTIViUl.  (VlGIXTlSKiVXRl.J 

VILLA,  a  (arm  at  cotmtry'baaaa.   Tbe  Rown 

n  riler*  nu'iitiDn  tw  o  kinds  of  rtl!a,  the  r'JU  r-^sttn 
or  fam-hou«e,  and  tbe  vtiia  urUxjta  or 
ariaao,  n  reaidence  ia  tbe  6>nintry  ar  In  tbaaabHto 
of  a  towik.    When  both  of  the$.e  wer?  .TttALKn!  to 
an  eatate,  they  were  generally  uuited  ia  the 
ranue  of  baiUinga,  but  aomaninea  thajr ' 
at  different  fcirt*  of  the  citite.    Tbe  jarl  of  tbe 
vilia  rudiiUj  in  which  tbe  produce  of  tbe  iam ' 
kept,  ia  difttiogoiahed  hj  vMnmlla  by  a 
name,  villa  fnteiuariu. 

1.  i  he  viila  rattioa  ia  deacribed  by  Vann  {R.R. 
I  1 1,  Vitrwrna  (vL  9\  and  CdameUa  (It 
§5). 

The  villa,  uhicli  inuat  be  of  aixe  contaptaidiaf 
to  that  of  the  farm,  is  haat  phmed  at  the  feat  d  a 

wooded  nv^MTi'mi,  in  a  spot  Knpplied  with  TZ]<'''''^i 
water,  and  not  exposed  to  severe  winds  nor  to  ibt 

dHam  af  nanbe^  Mr  (by  bai^g  doaa  to  a  faUr 
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VILLA. 

"Jrna3)  tn  a  too  frequent  influx  of  visitors.  The  villa 
attached  to  a  larae  farm  had  two  wurU  {coIwrUt^ 
cftorlM^  «ovlH^  VairiK  L  13).  At  the  entrance  to 
the  outer  conrt  was  the  abode  of  llie  rUlk  us,  that 
lie  might  obscrrc  who  went  in  aud  out,  and  ovor 
the  duor  was  the  room  of  the  proeumtor,  (Varro, 
/.  r.  ;  Colum.  i.  6.)  Utat  thit,  in  aa  warm  a  ^t 
as  possible,  wai  to«  kitchen,  which,  besidei  being 
iis.'d  for  the  pn-paralion  of  food,  was  flu"  place 
where  the  ilavea  {/amiiiae)  auembled  after  tlje 
labenit  of  th«  day,  and  wher*  they  performed 
cortain  in-door  work.  i\i  is  jilacos  near  the 

kitchen  the  baths  and  the  preu  (lorcu/ar)  for  wine 
and  oil,  bat  the  ktter,  aceonung  to  Colmndla, 
thou^h  it  requires  the  it\'amith  of  the  sun,  should 
not  be  exposed  to  nrtiticial  heat.  In  the  outer 
court  were  also  the  cellars  for  wine  and  oil  {cellae 
viaaria*  ei  oleariae)^  which  were  placed  on  the 
level  ground,  and  the  granaries,  which  were  in  the 
upper  stories  of  the  form-buildings,  and  carefully 
protaetcd  fimn  damp^  hrat,  and  insects.  These 
■tore-raoms  form  the  separate  viUa  frHehutrm  of 
CoUimi'Ua  ;  Varro  places  iheni  in  the  ti7/a  rusficti, 
bat  Vitruvius  recommends  that  all  produce  which 
tnM  be  injured  by  fin  thoidd  b«  stond  wHboat 
the  villa. 

In  both  courts  wen  the  chambers  (eellae)  of  the 
alavw,  fronting  the  south  ;  but  the  eryatttUmm  for 

those  who  were  kept  in  chnin-  (rindi)  was  under- 
ground,  being  lighted  by  i«vcral  high  and  luuruw 
windows. 

The  inner  cotirt  was  occupied  rhirilr  Viy  the 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  live  btock,  and  here  were 
the  sUibles  and  stalls  {bubHia,  nimUu^  nvUia). 

A  reservoir  of  water  was  made  in  the  middle  of 
eauh  court,  that  in  the  outer  court  for  soaking  pnUe 
and  other  vegetable  produce,  and  that  in  the  inner, 
which  was  aappiied  with  freth  water  by  a  spring, 
fer  the  aae  of  tne  cattle  and  poultrr. 

2.  The  Vi'laurlninacix pteudo-ui  '  n  i  v,  as  so  called 
because  its  interior  anangements  corresponded  for 
tiM  neat  part  to  tbow  of  a  lown-boose.  [Hovas.] 
Vitruviut  (vi.  8)  merely  states  that  the  description 
of  the  latter  will  apply  to  the  former  also,  except 
that  in  the  town  the  atrimn  ia  phtced  close  to  the 
(!nr,  but  in  the  coutitrv  the  perinlyle  comes  first, 
and  alterwards  the  atrium,  Rurrounded  by  paved 
porticoes,  looking  upon  the  palestra  and  amhulatio. 

Our  chief  sources  of  information  on  this  sabject 
are  two  letters  of  Pliny,  in  one  of  which  (if.  17) 
he  describes  his  Laurentine  villa,  in  the  other  (v.  G) 
hit  Toscaat  with  a  few  allusions  in  ooo  of  Cicero's 
lettera  {ad  Quint.  iiL  1 ),  and,  as  a  moat  {nportaml 
illu«tr,iti  ri  of  these  de.scnptions,  the  remains  of  a 
■uburboQ  villa  at  Pompeii,  (rompm,  ii.  c*  1 1*  Loud. 
1832.) 

The  cb'are&t  account  Is  tliat  given  by  T*Hny  in 
the  first  of  the  two  letters  mentioned  above,  from 
wbicb.  dianfbn*  the  loUowiaf  dcKriptien  b  for 
the  moot  part  taken. 

The  Tina  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  plane 
tnes  leading  to  a  portico,  in  front  of  which  was  n 
Tifstus  divided  into  flower-beds  by  borders  of  box. 
This  xjstus  formed  a  terrace,  from  which  a  grassy 
slope,  ornamented  with  box-trees  cut  into  the  figures 
of  animals,  and  Cwming  two  lines  opposite  to  one 
another,  deteended  till  ft  was  loot  In  the  pliun, 
which  was  covered  with  acanthus.  (Pliti.  t.  (i. ) 
Next  (0  the  portico  was  an  atrium,  smaller  and 
phtner  Una  the  oonespouding  apartment  in  a 
towfrboniflk   In  tfaii  leopeet  Plinyis  deaeription  ia 
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at  variance  with  the  mte  of  Vitmvius ;  and  the 
villa  at  Pompeii  also  bas  uo  atrium.  It  would 
appcaia  from  Cicero  (Le.)  that  both  artangemenu 
were  common.  Nf^Tt  to  the  atrium  in  Pliny's 
Laureutiiie  villa  was  a  small  elliptic  peristyle 
(portieus  us  O  litem*  nmilitudi»em  drcmmaettutf 
where,  however,  the  readings  D  and  A  ara  also 
given  instead  of  O).  The  intervals  between  the 
columns  of  this  peristyle  were  clffsed  with  talc 
windows  {$peaUaributt  mo  DoMua,  p.  and 
the  Toef  projected  oenndeiably,  oo  that  it  nmed 
an  excellent  retreat  In  uiifarournble  weather.  The 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  this  peristyle  seems 
often  to  bare  been  eowed  with  maee  and  etna> 
mented  with  a  fountiin.  Opposite  to  the  middle 
of  this  peristyle  was  a  plea*ant  oaraedium,  and 
beyond  it  an  elegant  triclinium,  standing  out  from 
the  other  building's,  with  windows  of  glazed  doors 
ia  the  front  and  aides,  which  thus  coumianded 
a  view  of  the  grounds  and  af  the  surroundinc; 
coontrj,  while  behind  there  was  an  uninterropteil 
view  thioagh  the  cavaedium,  peristyle,  atrium, 
and  portico  into  the  iqfwtm  and  the  o|mieo«Btrf 
beyond. 

Sndi  was  the  principal  eolte  of  apartmenta  ia 

Pliny's  Laurentine  villa.  In  the  villa  at  Pompeii 
the  arrangement  is  somewhat  different.  The  en- 
tranoe  is  in  the  itnet  of  the  tembe.  Tlie  pertice 
leads  through  a  small  vestibule  into  a  large  square 
peristyle  paved  with  t^us  ^ninum,  and  having  an 
impluvium  in  the  oontre  of  its  uncovered  area* 
Beyond  this  5s  an  open  hall,  rtsi mhling  in  form 
and  position  the  (uUinuui  in  a  town  hou&e.  Next 
is  a  long  gallery  extending  almost  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  house,  and  beyond  it  is  a  large  cyzi- 
oene  oecus,  corresponding  to  the  brge  triclinium  in 
Pliny's  villa.  This  room  looks  out  upon  a  spacious 
court,  which  was  no  doubt  a  xjMm  or  garden,  and 
which  ia  mrrovnded  on  all  odea  by  a  colonnade 
composed  of  square  pillars,  the  top  of  which  forms 
a  tenaoe.  In  the  fiurtheot  side  of  this  court  is  a 
gate  leading  oat  to  the  epoi  ceantry.  Aa  the 
gfOOWl  slopes  downward  considerably  from  the 
front  to  the  back  of  the  villa,  the  terrace  just 
spoken  of  is  on  a  level  with  the  cyzicene  oecus,  the 
windows  of  \\^iic'i  npcned  upon  it  ;  and  beneath 
the  oecus  itseit  is  a  range  of  apartments  on  the 
level  of  the  kufe  eonrt,  which  were  pfohaUy  vmi 
in  summer,  on  aocoont  of  their  coolness. 

The  other  rooms  wero  so  arranged  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ditTeront  seasons  and  of  the  sur- 
roundiDi^  oeeneij.  Of  thcea,  however,  thece  is  onlj 
one  which  leqairei  particafatr  notice,  namely,  a 
ttate  bed-chamlxT,  projecting  fr mi  tlj  -  other  build- 
ings in  an  elliptic  or  semicirouhir  form,  so  as  to 
admit  the  ton  during  ita  whole  eonne.  This 
apartment  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  is  also  found 
in  the  Pompeian  villa.  In  Pliny's  Laurentine 
villa  its  wall  was  fitted  tip  as  a  library. 

The  villa  contained  a  set  of  hnthi,  the  gereml 
uiiangement  of  which  was  similar  to  timt  of  the 
piiltlic  baths.  [Balnsak.] 

Attached  to  it  were  a  garden,  ambulation  geitatio^ 
ktppodromut^  tpkatristerium^  and  in  short  all  neoea* 
sary  arrangements  for  enjuyiti-  dllTerent  killdi  of 
exercise.    [Hortus  ;  OvMNAUUM.] 

( Becker,  CaUus^  vol.  L  p.  358  \  8ebneidei\  nolea 
on  Columella  and  Varro,  and  Gierig's  on  Pliny, 
contain  many  useful  remarks.)  [P.  g.] 

Vl'LLICUS  (MrpeiroT  in  Oro«ac  wtiteia.  Pint. 
Chili;  4),  a  alava  who  had  the  aaiiiialoadiMwa 
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ft(  tb«  rh^a  niMttat,  and  of  all  the  biuvnen  of 
Ikt  Ivm,  czeipt  III*  cud«,  which  were  under  the 

cure  of  ihc  iftAifjidrr  /x«tt>ru.  ^Varrn.  U.  \.  2.) 
Tbe  dutm  of  the  fitiicu*  »er«  ta  oWj  hw  mmkUi 
inplicitly,  tmA  I*  fomn  th«  other  ■bvm  with 
mi'iji'mtior,  Tifx^v  to  Iravc  llie  vHIa  r'xcrpt  to  to 
market,  to  have  no  lutexcaurM  «iih  ^uaihtayerv 
to  take  cmiv  of  tW  «iltb  ami  the  implemeDU  of 
hB«han<!rv,  ajj<3  to  manaiy*  all  the  op«"rT»ti>in*  of  the 
bum.  (Uitu,  ii.  /{.  5.  llu  Uutict  art  de- 

•eribed  at  cmt  loi^th  by  Colamella  (zL  I,  and 
i-  n),  and  tnoM  uf  iiu  nifc  (ri.'Voi)  by  thft  MBO 
»n:cr  (zii.  1),  and  by  Cato  (c  i4u). 

The  w«ri«Mali»  Mod  lo  dMcrih*  ft  yitM  to 
i»hf>m  iliff  m»na|fpin*pt  "^f  any  l-n*!?!*-**  was  eo- 
truAtiMl.  (bee  lb«  parage  quoted  lu  Furceilini'e 
Uzicon.)  [P.  S.] 

VINA  LI  A.  Then  wm  two  f(>«tivala  of  thta 
nauus  cclcbnUed  by  the  llatuaaA :  the  Vimalia 
mr^t$ma  or  ^nwcM,  mi  lb«  Tiaa/M  raitim  or  aiims. 
The  ritulia  uibana  wrt*  e*lebrat<'J  on  tho  2Srd  of 
April  (is.  (':.iJemL  Mm).  Itiu  festival  aiuwered 
to  the  f  }eeek  Witotyia,  a«  en  thi«  occaaion  the  wine 
caak*  wMc?i  h.vl  the  pn^«'(!iiiR  aiitnmn 

Were  oiwtjctl  far  I'ue  t»ftt  liiiMS,ajid  ibo  wine  Uut&'d. 
<Plia.  H.  X.  zriil  69.  §  3.)  But  htton  sen  ao> 
ta.i!!r  t%ttt<.J  iho  n««w  wine,  a  libation  wn*  oWftfd 
to  Jupiter  (Ke«t.  «.  «.  rwa/M),  which  was  colkd 

he  matic  Ttnalia,  which  f>'ll  on  the  19th  of 
Auguat  (xiv.  OdauL  SrpL)  ajid  waa  celebrated 
by  the  inhnhit—li  «f  al  lAttum,  waa  th*  dftj  m 
which  ihf  rintiffr  wni  npenrd.  On  thia  occasion 
the  flame u  dwis  otTcrrd  Limbe  to  Jupiter,  and 
while  the  fleeh  of  the  Tictims  lay  on  the  altar,  he 
broke  with  hia  own  handa  a  banch  of  grapea  from 
a  rine,  and  by  thia  act  he,  aa  it  were,  opened  the 
vintai^e  {rimJsmiam  amptcun ;  Vano,  <U  Lm^.  LaL 
ri.  2U ),  and  no  mnat  waa  allowed  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  city  until  thia  aolcmnity  waa  performed. 
(Ptio.  //.  .V.  xriiL  69.  I  4.)  Thia  day  waa 
aacred  to  Jupiter,  and  Venua  too  appean  to  hare 
had  a  ahare  in  iL  ( Varro,  I.e.;  lie  Rt  RmaL  i  1  ; 
U»ttoh.Sat.  i.  4;  Ovid,  iv.  897,  &c)  An 
ftBWmit  of  the  atory  wliich  waa  beliered  to  hai^e 
fivcn  riae  to  the  celebration  of  thia  featiral  i»  given 
T>y  Ffhtu«(«.9.  Ruttien  vimaUa)  and  Ovid  {FaM. 
iv.  ties,  4c»  X  MOMM  AttnL  Vid.  4$  Orig.  G*»L 
llbM.15).  (L.&J 

VINDBMIA'US  FB'RLL  tPiitui,  ^ 
MO,  a.  I 

VINDBX.  tAcm.  ^  M,  «;  Mawra  tn- 

IBCTIO.} 

VIMDlCATia  Actionea  In  Bern  were  called 
YinJieatiB—  t  Aotin— ■  in  PMWNiam,  "qtiibua 

dart  fieri  oportere  int*?ndiinua,"  were  called  Con- 
dictiooea.  (Uaiiu,  it.  £.)  Yiodicatioact  thereXure 
WW*  wedmt  alMMt  iIm  titia  to  raa  CerpomlM, 

and  to  f  iML  in  re.  (Guiu»,  iv.  3  )  The  distinction 
between  Vmdicatioaea  and  CondtcUooea  waa  an 

the  change  in  the  form  of  procedure  frum  the 
I^egis  Actionea  to  that  of  the  f  onniUae.  The 
Li^  A«li«i«  Ml  into  dinto  (Gain*,  ir.  31) 
except  in  the  case  of  D.imniim  Inf.  a  un  r\j.J  a 
J udicoB  CcntuaTiiale,  and  from  thia  tiuie  U;th 
VindieatfacuM  and  Cgndictionea  wore  pmaocwted 
by  the  Formulae.  [Actio.]  The  peculiar  process 
of  the  VtiiUicatio  belonged  to  the  period  when  the 
liMia  Actionea  were  in  force. 
11m  Avo  moim  «f  pnawdii«       (flmaa,  ir. 
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12),  werit  Sacr&metito  ;  Per  judtcia  postaiaxi^^ea ; 
Per  coodictitmem  ;  I'er  mamts  injectioneia  ;  Ptf 
pitrtiori  c^piooem.  [Pta  Jmias  P  ^xr-r  «- 
ituMKX  ;  Psn  CosotcTvosmm  ;  ^aXi^  I.'Ub.- 
TIO  ;  Pift  PWMMtlt  CaPHMfSM.] 

A  man  nipht  prr>r«^  Sarmmento  ^iibcr  rrr  •>« 
COM  of  au  AcUo  in  p«.-c»a!wan  at  eui  .\cxiv  lu  rtox. 
The  part  of  the  proceaa  which  ca»ntajn«i  the  taer»- 
r,itfaf'l^rt,  or  the  cKa>!«.-r t.o  the  drpoczt 
1)1  a,  ium  o(  money  origiiiaiij,  and  ai'brrwardi  ta 
tho  otgagwroent  to  ftj  *  painalqrt  w  twfcaWi 
both  to  an  action  in  persnnam  xn4.  an  ^n'*m  ta 
rrm.    The  couditiou  of  the  pciialiy  wa*  vO  fict 
the  exittcnoe  or  Boo-exiatence  of  the  right  cia-'ntW 
i>y  the  plaintiff,  whatever  the  r-gnt  inigai  be;  aad 
the  procfM  thut  aafcun^ed  the  func  of  a  kuitforthe 
penalty.    It  waa  the  Sacrancnt«ai  whidh  prrc  ti 
thia  form  of  action  ila  pecnllar  ch.iract?r.  W^f«  the 
partiea  were  in  indicio,  they  brit-H  r  »taiec  titetram 
aererally,  which  wm  coUhI  gu<cu?  conjectio.  If  it 
waa  an  .\ctio  in  rrm,  that  ia  a  Vindiciti",  morrable 
things  and  moving  Uunga  {wm6*^ta  ci  iaatoeraroEtJ 
which  could  be  brought  before  the  Prar^toir  (*>/ar^ 
were  claimed  b«»fure  the  Prtu-tor  ( ia  Jure  rn^itca' 
hamiur)  tknh :  he  who  cUiia«ii  a  tiiLng       hta  po 
party  (fiu  vutdieaUtt),  lield  a  rod  in  hi*  kmi, 
and  kyiof  hold  of  the  thine,  it  tni/(ht  be  a  tbtv 
or  other  tiiiuj;,  he  said  ;  **  il  unc  i  go  homiam  rt 
jure  Quiritium  Mcum  esae  aio  aecand^tt  astsm 
aicut  dixi.    Ecce  tibi  Vindictam  impoMri ; "  ar.4 
saying  thia  he  oUoed  the  rod  on  the  thini;.  Toe 
other  claimant  (at/eeiwwBM)  did  oimI  aaid  the  lonf. 
Thia  claiming  of  a  thin^  as  property  by  layiof  \he 
hand  upon  it,  waa  **  in  jure  mauuia  conacrerr,"  a 
phiaaeaa  old  aa  the  XI I  T^ll^-i.    (GelL  xz.  10.) 
The  Praetor  then  said  :     Mitiitc  ambo  bomiucm^^ 
and  the  claimants  obeyed.  Then  he  who  had  mde 
the  first  rindicatio  thai  addnMod  lua  oppnnect: 
**PoatuIo  anne  dicai  qoa  ex  caosa  Tindicarcm." 
The  opponent  replied :  **  Jus  peregi  aicut  Vindieaa 
impoaui.**   Then  ko  wk»  hmi  anda  tko  first  rad^ 
catio  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  pmcess  called  the 
Sacramenttm,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  wager 
aa  to  the  Right ;  he  aaid  :    Qfiancki  to  injuria  tic- 
dicaristi  D  Aeria  sacramento  te  proToca**  The 
opponent  replied  by  givmg  the  Similiter;  *'Sia» 
liter  ego  te.** 

The  proceaa  of  the  Sacnmenttun,  as  already 
obaertred,  waa  applicable  to  an  actio  in  fttwnaea; 
but  as  that  waa  founded  on  an  obligatio,  there  vat 
of  coniM  no  •poctfie olyect  to  daim.  Iatheawc«f 
•  Vrndkntio  tlM  Praetor  dedwed  tbe 
in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  ia,  in  tbe  i 
time  he  eatabliahed  ooe  of  tbe  parties  aa  Possetaar, 
and  compelled  Um  to  fivo  Mcurity  to  hia  opfMMt 
for  the  thing  in  di»pute  and  the  mesne  pnots.  of 
aa  it  waa  technicaUj  expraaoed*  jabotint  { 
•dvciHrio  dan  litta  et  itndtriaran.** 

The  Praetor  trmk  sect  r  ;y  ffwni  !>olb  for  the 
amount  of  the  Sarramrntnm ;  for  the  party  «k» 
fiuied  paid  tlw  amonnt  «t  tlMs  Sncuuncntnti 

p.;ii:illy  i'  f;.;;/;  ';;-  )    which   pcna'ty  U-u'T.ffd 

to  tlie  alatc  (ui  publicum  oeJtiedim    The  snoi  d 
money  were  originally  depoMted  ia  aoerw; 
succeiaful  party  took  hi«  money  Uack,  and  th: 
poait  of  the  unauccearful  party  waa  paid  into  tk 
•erarimn.  (Varro,  dt  L,  tTm,  IfSlkr ; 

s.  V.  Sacramenlum.) 

The  Poena  of  the  Saoamentum  waa  ^oin^raanii 
that  ia,  qntngcnti  Moe^  in  oMcn  mhm  propett; 
ia  dtiMlo  WM  of  ifae  villa*  of  »  UwMud  awro  «rf 
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•nd  iB«MM  if  siMRcr  T«hM  H  w«i  fifty 

ossea.  This  wm  a  prnvitinn  of  the  XII.  Tables  ; 
but  if  a  aum*»  Creedoui  {UUrlas)  was  in  iMU^,  the 
tMena  wm  ttoly  fifty  asses. 

Tf  tfic  property  claimrri         a  |iir'Oi'  nf  lar^.l,  tlie 
ciaimanu  appeared  lu  jure  and  c^..Ll^  ngni  eacti 
otliar  to  go  on  the  bad  InthapWiimce  of  witnesses 
(wMprrMe*,  Fe«tas,f.  «. ;  Cic  pro  Murtua^  12), 
where  each  made  his  claim.    In  the  time  of  the 
Twelre  Tables  says  Gellius  (xx.  10)  the  Magi*- 
tmtaa  wiio  pn«i<Ud  ia  tiM  «>urt  arrioinrMmiod  th« 
partiM  to  tho  famd  in  ovder  to  perfect  um  pnwMf 
in  jure  ;  but  lliis  in i  Je  of  prtx-edure,  which  might 
do  in  very  early  time* and  wilhina  small  tairitoiyt 
araat  bavo  boeoiM  inooofenMiti    Aoeoidiagly  it 
beouni*  the  practice  for  one  of  the  (Inimnnts  to  go 
ihroogb  the  form  of  ejecting  the  other  from  the 
land,  which  wm  called  the  Vi»  Ci  villa.  (Com- 
pfire  f?e!liu9,  xx.  10  ;  Cic.  pri-y  f'atcina,  I,  7,  32, 
pro  7'ullio^  20.)     In  course  oi   tiui«  it  became 
the  practice  to  Mng  into  court  a  clod  of  earth,  or 
a  bit  of  a  column,  as  a  ugn  of  the  thing  ;  and 
eren  in  the  case  of  moreable  objects,  a  part  wm 
often  brought  into  court  to  represent  the  whole  ; 
and  tbo  Vindicate  wai  aada  a>  if  the  whole  thing 
WM  there.   It  seems  that  the  procees  might  also 
be  b.  gun  by  the  parties  performing  the  ceremony 
of  the  Dednctio  on  the  ground  before  they  came  lo 
jva,  whofo  howovor  they  perfotnod  tho  fietioa  of 
going  to  the  premises  and  returning.    The  change 
in  the  form  of  procedure,  which  chan^  was  accom- 
plished contra  DuodeeiniTUwfaMi  tacrtooonsensu,** 
led  to  the  phrase  "rj-  jure  manum  consercre''  (GelL 
xjc.  10),  which  is  explained  thuji:  om  party 
called  tM  othor  oat  «f  cooirk  (ox  jure)  '^ad  con- 
eerendrun  manum  in  rem  de  qua  agebatur  the 
parties,  he  says,  then  went  together  to  the  Und  in 
dispute,  and  brought  a  clod  of  earth  from  it,  in 
Jot  in  orbeB  ad  FMotorom  ("  and  the  olod  of  oacth 
WM  viewed  ao  tho  whole  **  i^.** 

When  the  I/epia  Actiones  fell  into  disuse,  the 
process  of  the  Vindicatio  was  altered  and  became 
that  «t  tho  Sponsio.  The  lam  Spoa^ia  beat  9w 
plained  by  giving  the  stibstauce  of  a  p.i-viL;e  in 
Oaiiis(ir.  dJ,  6lc.).  In  the  au«  of  an  actio  in  rem, 
a  man  nught  proceed  either  Per  formuUm  petito- 
riatn,  in  which  the  Inteniio  of  the  plaintiff  was, 
that  a  certain  thing  was  h'a  property  ;  or  he  might 
proceed  Per  sponsionem  which  did  not  contain 
stich  nn  Intt^iuio.  The  defendant  wm  challenged 
to  a  Sponsio  in  such  terms  m  these :  bi  homo 
qao  de  agitur  ex  jure  Qairitium  meus  est  sestertios 
XIV.  Nummoadikio  ^ndes?"  The  luteatio  ia 
the  formula  was  ihtl  if  the  belonged  to  tho 
plainiitT.  the  sum  of  money  coiit;uned  in  the  Spon- 
tio  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  (yowwoiiis 
w MWiai  aetori  dart  dtUrt).  Tho  Sponioo  eri- 
dently  took  its  name  from  the  verb  Spondi  Tf 
the  pjaialiff  proved  tlie  slave  to  be  his  properly,  he 
WM  intitM  to  a  judgment.  Yet  the  sum  of  mo- 
ney WM  not  p.iid,  though  it  was  the  object  of  the 
loteatio,  for,  says  Gaius,  "it  is  not  pocnaUs,  but 
fmijladieialis,  and  the  sponsio  is  introdooed  moely 
M  a  means  of  trying  the  right  to  the  property,  and 
this  explains  why  the  defendant  has  no  rcstipula- 
tio.**  The  sponsio  wm  said  to  be  **  pro  praede 
litis  et  vindiciarum,*^  because  it  took  toe  place  di 
the  piaediuro,  which  when  the  Legis  actiones  wen 
in  use,  WM  given** pro  lite  et  vindiciis,"  that  is, 
**atoieot  frnotibaa**  by  iheposaefMir  toth«plaiB- 
.  lift  [Paawvokivii  I  Pbas^] 


VINOICATIO.  IIM 

This  Spquie  PlaojiidieUb  was  Mnly  a  Iwhr 

nical  mode  of  converting  an  actio  in  rem  into  an 
actio  in  personam,  and  we  must  suppose  that  thero 
was  some  good  reason  for  the  practice.  It  might 
be  conjectured  that  it  wtis  introduced  in  ord^r  tO 
obviate  tho  trouble  and  dithculties  attendant  on  the 
old  priKess  of  tbo  Viudicatio. 

From  the  expression  of  Gaius,  it  appears  that 
there  waa  also  a  Sponsio  Poenali^,  that  is  both  the 
defendant  made  a  sponsio  and  tin  ui  i-ff  madea 
nstipolatiow  Thaa  ia  tbo  cmk  of  **  «erU  pecnaia 
cndita,**  tbo  dofendant^  nonaio  wu  Htado  at  tiio 
risk  of  losing  the  sum,  if  ne  (  du!  !  not  sustain  his 
denial  of  tho  plaiotiff^a  claim  ;  and  the  phuntiff^s 
restipolatio  was  mado  at  tbo  IQco  risk  if  bo  eoold 
not  suf^rt  his  claim.  The  poena  of  the  Sponsio 
and  restipulatio  belonged  to  the  successful  party. 
(Gains,  iv.  13.)  There  wm  also  a  Poena!  is  sponsio 
in  ihp  crx-ic  of  Tntfriiicts  (Gaius,  iv,  141,  16.5,  &c.), 
and  i'ecuiiui  Lnnsiituta.  lu  thu  case  of  Orta 
Pecnnia  the  sponsio  wm  to  the  amount  of  one-third 
of  the  sum  demanded,  which  wan  called  legitimn 
parsu  (Cic  pro  Rote.  Cim.  4,  5.)  In  the  cise  of 
Constituta  Pecunia  the  sponsio  wm  to  the  amount 
of  ooo-half.  (Gaius,  iv.  171.)  Thow  atipulatiooeo 
were  fised  by  law  ;  in  odiereasM  they  were  fixed 
by  the  Edict. 

These  spoouoneo  a-eru  introduced  probably  partly 
with  a  Tiow  to  chodc  litigation,  and  partly  with  a 
view  to  give  compensation  to  tho  party  who  ulli- 
uiately  obtained  a  verdict ;  fur  otherwise  there  do 
not  appear  in  tho  Roaoau  law  to  be  any  direct  pro- 
visions as  to  the  costs  of  suit*.  Thus  tiaius  (iv. 
174)  enumcralt;^  four  modes  in  which  the  Actoris 
caluronia  is  checked  ;  the  CalumniM  judiciuoi, 
Contrarium  judicium,  Jiisjurandum,  and  the  Resti- 
pulatio. The  Restipulatio,  he  fays,  is  allowed 
in  certain  cases  ;  and  m  in  the  Contrarium  judicium 
tbo  plaiatiff  has  in  all  caoio  jadgmoat  apinst  him, 
if  bo  cannot  toatain  his  ease,  and  it  matters  not 
whether  or  not  he  knows  that  his  claim  was  not 
good,  so  in  all  case*  the  plaintiff  (that  is  if  he  can> 
not  nutain  his  easo)  n  condemned  in  tho  ponalty 
of  tho  restipulatio." 

As  to  the  funn  of  the  Sponsio  the  pasa^p  of 
Gaius  already  referred  to  ia  an  exanqilo  ;  and  tlMN 
is  another  in  the  oration  of  Cicero,  pro  P.  Qimh 
titi  (8.  2J).  The  use  of  the  word  Si  or  Ni  in  tbo 
Sponsio  would  depend  on  the  fact  which  wm  af- 
firmed or  rather  on  the  mode  of  affirmation  and 
the  party  aJiinning.  Cicero  {pro  Caecin.  23)  al- 
ludes to  the  use  of  these  words  (star,  nixx).  Bris- 
aonina  {dt  Fonudm,  dte.  v.  7.^  S48)  baa  eellactod 
biotaaeea  of  tlmn. 

The  other  mode  of  procedure  in  the  cas«  of  Vin- 
dicatio, that  wM  ia  uso  after  tho  Legis  Actionoo 
fell  into  diinao  waa.  Per  Fomnkm  Potitoriam,  ia 
which  the  plaintiff  (aclor)  claimed  the  thing  as  his 
property  (jutttudit  rem  suam  e*$»).  In  this  form  of 
proceeding  there  was  the  Stipulatio  called  Judica* 
turn  soiri,  by  which  the  defendant  engaged  to  obey 
the  decree  of  tlie  Judex.  (Uaius,  iv.  i^l.)  This 
formula  was  adapted  also  to  the  cases  of  Praetorian 
ownership  and  the  Actio  Pubticuma.  ((iaius,  iv. 
3-1,  3').)  In  cases  which  were  brought  before  tho 
Centiunviri,  it  wm  the  practice,  at  least  in  the 
Impciial  p«iod,  to  coma  firat  befbia  tbo  Praetor 
UrlMunit  or  Peregrinas  in  oidortbtt  tboBMttar 
might  be  put  in  the  old  form  of  the 
^Qaiua,  iv.  31,  95  ;  OelL  xx.  10.) 

Ab  hereditas  wm  m<A  fee  likt  aaf 
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VIXEA. 


etiher  by  th«  Sicninientum,  m  ]img  »»  it  waA  io 
a*e,  or  the  Sponaio,  or  tli«  Petituria  Formutxk 

(rS  iin^  W.  II,  31  :  Walter.  Gnekichie  dfs  Rom. 
ii€*L'*  ;  rutiiU,  /n-t.  u.  9  161.)  {.(i.  L.] 

VINIH  CIAK    I  \  VD«ATial 

VINDICTA.    [AI ANfMtsKio  ;  VrsnrrATio.] 

VlNOICTA^  A  cla^«  of  .uti«»ni  in  the  Hoiuac 
Lav  hart  icAfMNi  to  Vindicts  m  tbvir  object, 
which  )«  that  pxpmtvd  :  ail  iiUionem  pertniet,  in 
•oiii  v)u«iKti«  ca^iftUluluni  f^l,  N'litdktaiu  caotioeU 
(Dtf.  47.  tit  12.  6.  H)  ;  •2'.K  tit  2.  20.  §  5.) 
Some  of  aciltn^  h  id  f>r  their  ohjtHrt  simpJy 

conxpenutuiii,  m  the  Aiiio  tloH.  Others  huul  far 
tbeir  object  to  ipve  tbc  emnplainont  tomethin}( 
(pofmt)  than  ihc  amount  of  hh  injury,  a»  in  the 
Furti  nctht,  ami  sometime*  isi  tuidiuaa  to  thit  com- 
penaati  >n  nUo  in  the  Vi  Bonorum  raptonun  actio. 
A  third  ciau  of  iiction*  inil  f  )r  it*  ininieJiat^  objtft 
■Mnejr  or  properl;,  but  iLi»  "aas  uqi  the  ultimate 
•b)Mt  «•  ta  lh«  «Me»  already  menUoned,  bat 
merely  a  meant ;  the  real  object  was  Vindicto. 
This  V'indicta  consists  in  the  re-establishment  of  a 
rif;ht  which  has  been  violated  in  the  person  of  th« 
compUinant  in  which  case  the  individual  discharges 
the  office  which  the  State  discharge*  generally  in 
matters  of  Criraa.  TtMte  actions  of  which  Vindicta 
is  the  object,  are  distinguished  from  other  actions 
by  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  as  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  those  who  raaf  institute  them, 
such  as  a  fiiiusfamiliai  and  OM  wtio  hM  wnmiaed 
a  capitis  deminutio. 

The  fnUowiim;  are  actiin*  af  this  kind: — 
1.  Actio  Injuriannn.  When  a  filiusfamilias  was 
injured,  a  wrong  Wtt  done  both  to  him  and  to  bis 
fiitber.  Till)  injury  done  to  the  son  is  the  only 
Mie  that  belongs  to  tb«  head  of  Vindicta.  The 
fiither  genemlly  braogllt  the  action,  for  he  could 
acquire  through  his  ton  all  rights  of  action.  But 
the  son  could  bring  an  action  in  his  own  name  with 
the  permission  of  the  Praetor,  if  the  &ther  was  ab- 
sent, or  was  in  any  way  prevented  from  bringing  the 
mctvm  I  and  in  some  cases,  if  the  fiitber  rvfiiawl  to 
bring  the  actioiL  The  pecuniary  damage*  wbidi 
were  the  immediate'  oh'yxi  of  the  action  belonged 
to  the  father,  so  that  th«  son  appeared  in  the 
doable  capacity  of  suing  io  Ida  own  name  in  re- 
spect of  the  Vindicta,  and  as  the  representatire  of 
bia  fauher  in  re^ieet  of  tho  dHMjaiL  if  ths  ma 
WM  emanripated,  the  right  of  MtfeB  pntod  to  hmi 
■ad  was  not  destroyed  by  the  capitis  ilcmlnutio. 

2.  Actio  appttkri  viokti,  which  could  be  brought 
by  tho  difldlivB  of  tht  deeeaeed,  otmi  if  they 
refused  the  fxTtnlitan.  or  liy  the  hcredfs.  The 
object  was  Vindicta,  which  wm  effected  by  giving 
the  pUatiff  dttnugM  to  tbo  amoiint  of  tht  wrong 
{qmttntiti4UM  mn  ti«jnuin  vuMitur,  ^c.  Dip.  47. 
tic  12.  %,  3).  The  nctiun  was  consequently  in 
bomnn  «t  aequum  enncepta,  and  the  fight  waa  not 
nfTt'ctftl  hy  n  capitis  deininutio.  If  tho8«i  who  had 
n  right  to  bring  tho  action  Delected  to  do  m,  any 
penon  nigtit  bring  Ao  action ;  bat  In  that  eaie 
the  dnnia^cs  wit*'  limited  to  100  nun-i  by  the  Edict. 

3.  Actio  de  eiTiisis.  When  a  free  pereon  was 
injured  by  anything;  being  poufod  or  thrown  from 
a  house,  he  had  uii  actio  in  boniim  ct  aeqiiiim  con- 
cepta*  the  ultimato  object  of  which  was  Vindicta. 

4.  An  aedon  lor  miaeblof  dono  to  a  nian  by  any 
daiiijcrouft  animnl  bolon^ng  to  another,  when  it 
hapjxMied  through  the  want  of  proper  caution  on 
the  prt  of  the  owner.  (Dig.  21.  tit  1.  a.  40—43.) 

b,  latardietinn  qood  n  ant  chua.    Tbit  ia  a 


plaint  which  ^uld  be  institiited  bj  a  ^Im^^anulias 
in  his  own  name,  because  the  ob>jecC  was  Vtadii& 
Thi-  frou:id  of  this  ov^'ity  of  a  fiI:'aj<Cim*bas  «as 
an  injury  doue  to  him  pei^ooally  by  a  permi  whs 
acted  ia  oppo^iti  m  to  his  remeaatzance  If  (ur  in- 
fitince  the  son  ir.habited  **.  ^^f.M?  hc'c/rtiinc  to  his 
fallicr  or  one  himi  from  a  bin».iig«,  ami  •»»  di*- 
tarbed  in  his  enjoyment  by  aooM  act  af  hiias^fh* 
Hour,  the  filiu«famillas  nii^'it  harf*  an  action  fc<r 
ti»e  amount  of  the  darna^  but  the  pecasaij 
satisfaction  would  belong  to  the  father  at  iadir 
ease  f^f  the  Actio  Injuriarum.  Uvx  the  aiction  was 
not  ill  bauum  et  aequmu  mnceptx  ftmcs  it  had  a 
definite  object,  wbidi  was  either  the  restontma  of 
thiiiies  to  their  former  roudition,  which  might  be 
imjuc'duteJy  for  the  bettetit  of  the  fiUnafiiwiliai,,  ec 
to  ascertaia  tba  wtaa  «f  ika  wmmg  tea  (f«d 

iwtermt). 

6.  The  action  agaio&t  a  Libertos  ia  reapect  of  aa 
In  Jus  Tocatio.  [PATROmM.)  If  the  Libutoi 
had  prvvcee<li^d  apainst  the  eon  of  his  patron,  and 
the  talher  was  absent,  the  f^n  could  institste  the 
suit  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Actio  lajarianA 

7.  Querela  Inofficiosi.  lT«rr.tsrx^rt7Ji.] 

8.  Aclionea  I'opiilarea,  which  are  action  in 
which  the  plaintiff  cUinu  a  wtm  of  Biotiey,  bat  not 
as  a  private  indiridnal :   he  eomea  forwani  a»  a 
kind  tA  representative  of  the  Stole.    If  the  act 
compUined  of  be  such  as  affscto  tiM  intM««u  of  ia- 
diriduals  as  soch,  they  can  bring  an  actioa  ia 
preference  to  any  other  perscm  and  the  action  m 
not  purely  popuUr :  to  this  cfaus  beloog  soch  ac- 
tions  as  the  Actio  sepulcri  Tiolati    Btf  if  then 
are  no  persons  who  are  individually  intoioetsd  ia 
the  iMtter  eompfauned  ^  vt  bom  each  briqg  aa 
action,  any  person  (  aaaf  mfoptJo)  may  brii^liM 
action  as  the  ProeuMMr  of  the  Statew  and  he  ie 
not  bound  to  giro  thaeeciiritr  which  an  ordiairy 
procurator  must  gire.    A  filins£unilias  con  facing 
such  action.    By  virtue  of  the  Litis  contestatmdw 
action  becomes  the  same  as  if  it  were  four.,Vi 
on  an  obligatio,  and  this  tight  of  acUaa  as  well  at 
^  money  which  aaiy  ariaofimai  it  ia  aei|Bind  bf 
the  filiutfamilias  for  his  father.     These  actiuxs 
being  for  fixed  soiasaf  vmmj  an  aat  aa  beaaai  ct 
aequuro  cooceptaa. 

With  the  popuUres  actiones  may  W  dassed  n 
belonging  to  the  wao  kind,  tha  Tntitrrikf  Pabhca 
or  Populatia,  nid  that  Kovf  opera  avatmdowhiA 
is  for  the  protection  of  Publicum  Jus  ;  with  this 
distinelion,  that  tho  proooadinge  hava  not  far  Acir 
object  tha  twnaj  of  a  Mn  of  tooney.  BM  it 
the  general  capacity  of  all  persons  to  briiii:  '  .Kji 
actions,  independaat  of  the  asual  raiet  as  to  1^ 
capacity,  all  taeaa  Bodaiaf  MOCMdn^  agree. 

(Savigay,  j^rtM  dbe  anl  Xmm.  Ateki*,  & 

121.)  ta  L.] 

VI'NEA,  in  He  fiteial  signifiaition,  ia  a  baatf 
formed  of  the  branches  of  vine*,  i  -  l  i  fr  m  the  pr>* 
taction  which  soch  a  kafy  roof  aiixrda,  tha  aaae 
waa  applied  by  tho  Ronant  to  a  nof  ndar  whick 
the  besiegers  of  a  Unv  ii  t  ct-  J  theras<r!ve*  ajrain;?; 
darts,  stonea,  fire,  and  tho  hke,  wbkh  vcia  thr»«ii 
by  the  besieged  upon  tlio  oetoilaatB.  Tha  Aesoip- 
lion  which  Vegetius  (d^  Be  MO,  iv.  lo)  five*  o; 
such  a  machine  pec&cdy  agree*  with  what  wekaov 
of  it  from  tho  hMidentd  mentien  af  othar  wriMm 
The  whole  machine  forn  ■  1  a  roof,  reitinc  upoa 
posU  eight  feet  in  height  The  roof  itself  aas  go* 
netalty  aiatara  itot  long  and  eovoa  Uraad  1^ 
wMdatt  fiiiat  wm  is  naol  cawa  ^gh^  aa  thai  it 
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could  b«  carried  by  tlie  ■oldien ;  «oiiwtuiiei«  haw 
wKen  the  purpoM  which  it  wa*  to  wrve  f«- 

<)utreil  prc«t  strengtb,  it  was  heavy  nnd  then  the 
witoie  fibbric  prolMUy  wac  movnl  by  wheels  at* 
teehcMi  to  thepotta.  Thanof  waa  finned  of  pfamka 

and.  wicker-work,  and  the  appermott  l.iyrr  or  layers 
cofiMsstod  of  raw  hides  or  wet  cloth  as  a  protection 
AfMiiMt  fire,  by  wfa^i  the  bedegad  frequently  de- 
stroyed tho  vineac,    (Liv.  ii.  17,  v.  7,  xxi.  Gl.) 
Tbe  ■iiiw  of  a  vinea  wen  likewise  protected  by 
widkeT'Wwk.  Soeh  laadiinaa  were  eomtructed  in 
a.   Aiife   plarc  at  some  distance  from  the  besieged 
t»wn,  and  tlien  carried  or  wheeled  df^^)  to 
its  wait*.    Here  asiretal  ef  thma  wm  vequently 
joined  togflher,  so  that  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
mwbt  ba  em^yed  onder  them.    When  vineae 
liad  taken  dieir  phea  deea  to  tiM  walb  the  aal' 
dT«*r&  V>opan  their  opemtinup.  <  itlu  r  by  undermining 
the  wxa.lia,  and  thus  opening  a  breach,  or  by  em- 
ploy inf^  the  latleriii^rain  {ariet^  Lir.  xxl  7«  8). 
In   the  lime  of  Vegetiiis  the  Boldiers  ii«od  to  call 
these  machines  cuuHae,    (J.  Lipsius»  J'oiiorttt.  i. 
dad.  7.)  [L.  &J 

VlNUM  (ohoi).  The  genaod  taim  far  tlw 
iennented  juice  of  the  grape. 

TH«  mni9  esmtry  of  the  vina  waa  long  a  vex- 
atA  qiiaestio  among  botaii!(>ta,  but,  althoagh  many 

Cints  still  remain  open  for  debate,  it  seems  now  to 
gsnondly  adcBOwledgcd  that  !t  b  fadigWHwa 
t>irr>':;:fi  I  tt  the  whole  i  f  tJiat  vast  tract  which 
stretches  southward  from  the  woody  mountains  of 
Maasnderin  on  iJm  Oaapbn  to  the  dioica  of  tb« 
1*>  i-i  11  (Julf  and  the  Indian  sea,  and  eastnard 
tb  rough  Khotasan  and  Cabul  to  the  base  of  the 
HiBuSaya,— the  vision  to  whieh  bbtory  and  phi- 
lology idike  point  ri-  thi  <  r;i  l!c»  of  the  human  race. 
Hence,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  hicilit^'  of 
the  praeasa  <n  ila  neat  aiwiilo  ferm,  wo  need  Itttb 
wonder  :h:it  the  art  of  makinr  wiuo  should  lutve 
bees  discovered  at  a  very  remote  epoch. 

Is  tbe  oaifiaat  of  pra&ao  writers  the  ealttvatfon 
f»f  the  grape  is  represented  as  familiar  to  the  Hcm-r 
Ureeks,  some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  vivid  pic- 
taiaa  of  raial  lUb  bebg  closely  connected  with  the 
toil?  of  ih,'  viTif-yTTrd.     It  is  worth  remarkinjf  that 
the  only  wine  upon  whose  excellence  Homer  dilates 
in  •  tone  appieasbiny  to  hyperbole  is  represented 
as  baring  been  prodncrd  rn  th«  coast  of  Thrace,  the 
region  from  which  put- try  and  civilisation  spread 
into  Hdlaa,  and  the  scene  of  several  of  tbo  more 
remarkable  exploits  of  Bocchna.    Hence  we  might 
infer  that  the  Pelasgians  introduced  the  culture  of 
the  vina  wbett  tboy  wandered  wostward  aanoa  tiw 
Hellespont,  and  tint  in  !ike  manner  it  was  con- 
veyed to  the  valle}'  oi  Ihe  Po,  when  at  a  subse- 
quent period  they  madothdr  way  round  the  head 
of  the  Adrntre.    It  seems  certain  fr^m  the  various 
legends  tluit  wine  was  both  rare  and  costly  in  the 
earlier  agea  of  Italian  and  Roman  history.  Thus 
a  tnHit;!>n  jirenrned   by  Varro  ('//).  PUm.  II.  A'. 
%\\.  14  )  told  that  when  Mcieiuius  agreed  to  aui 
the  Rutilians  he  stipubted  that  the  pndnco  of  the 
I*itian  vineyards  should  I>e  his  nrompense.  Ro- 
mulus is  said  to  have  used  milk  only  lu  his  oiTer- 
rngstotbagods  (Plin./.  c):  Numa,  to  chedt  ex> 
traTajranee,  prohibited  the  sprinkling  of  wine  upon 
the  funeral  pyre,  and,  to  stimulate  the  energies 
of  the  rustic  popidation,  be  ordained  that  it 
should  be  held  impious  to  oflfer  a  libation  to  the 
gods  of  wine  which  had  flowed  from  an  unpniited 
'    8o  aww  aw  it  at  » 
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that  jE^pirina  the  dictator,  wbon  about  to  join  in 
battle  with  the  Samnites,  vowed  to  Jupiter  a  small 
cupful  (rtiri  jiociUum)  if  he  should  gain  the  victory. 
That  wine  waa  sacked  off  into  amphorae  and 
•toiod  dp  in  fegubr  edbrs  as  eariy  as  the  em 
of  the  Gracchi  Pliny  considers  proved  by  tho 
exuteaca  in  hiaown  day  of  the  Vutum  Ojnmiamm^ 
described  heicafbr.  Bnt  oven  then  no  specific  ap- 
pellation was  given  to  the  produce  of  different  lo- 
calitteoi  and  the  jar  waa  narked  with  tho  name  of 
tho  eonsd  alone.  Per  many  yean  after  diu  foreign 

wines  were  considered  far  siip«Ti(ir  to  native  growtlis, 
and  so  precious  were  the  Greek  vintagea  esteemed 
in  the  times  of  Marina  and  Sidb  that  a  single 
draught  only  was  offered  to  the  guests  at  a  ban- 

auetT  The  rapidity  with  which,  luxuiy  spread  in 
ria  natter  is  weu  illaatnited  by  tho  saying  of 
M.  Varro,  that  Lucullus  when  a  boy  never  saw  an 
entertainment  in  his  father  s  house,  however  splen- 
did, nt  wbidi  Gfook  wiao  waa  batriled  rmnid  mora 
than  once,  bnt  wlicii  in  manhood  he  rettinied  from 
his  Asiatic  conquests  he  bestowed  on  the  people  s 
largess  of  more  dian  a  hondred  thousand  cadi. 
Four  different  kinds  of  wine  are  said  to  have  been 
presented  for  the  first  time  at  the  feast  given  by 
JuHna  Gaaaar  in  bb  third  contnlship  (ko,  46), 
these  being  Falemion,  Chiitn.  Lesbiiui,  i  .1  M  uner- 
tinOf  and  not  until  after  this  date  were  the  merits 
of  the  nnnerooa  ▼arietiea,  fenign  and  domestic^ 

accuiately    known   and  fully   appreciated.  Hut 

during  the  reign  of  Ausustus  and  his  immediate 
sBceessBta  tboatodyof  wineabscaaieapnasion,and 

the  most  scrupulous  care  was  bestowed  upon  i  vt  ry 
process  connected  with  their  production  and  pre- 
servation. (Pltn.  fr.  M  nv.  28.)  Pliny  cakoblea 
that  the  number  of  wines  in  the  whole  world  de- 
serving to  be  accounted  of  high  quality  {nobUia) 
anonntad  to  eighty,  of  wbieli  hb  own  eottotry 
could  c!.nm  two-thirds  (xiv.  13)  ;  and  in  another 
passage  (xiv.  2dj  be  asserts  that  lil5  distinct  kinda 
might  bo  nekoned  ep,  and  that  if  all  tho  varietioa 
i  f  these  WT*'  To  K  im  '  ided  in  the  computation, 
the  sum  would  be  aluiost  doubled.  (Plin.  U.  N» 
xiT.  6. 29.) 

The  process  followed  in  wnne-makinfj  was  es- 
sentially the  same  among  both  the  Ureeks  and 
the  Bonaaia.  After  the  grapes  had  been  gathered, 
they  wfTf  f-rst  trodden  with  the  fieet  and  after- 
wards  subnutted  to  the  action  of  the  press.  This 
port  of  the  prooeaa  off  wino>naking  b  daaeribod  in 
the  article  ToncuLt'M. 

The  sweet  unfcrmcnted  juice  of  the  grape  waa 
temod  yktuKot  by  the  Greeks  md  awitaw  by  tha 
Romans,  the  latter  word  being  properly  an  od- 
je*  live  signifying  mw  otjrtitk.  Of  this  there  were 
several  kinds  distinguished  occcording  to  the  man- 
ner in  -^vfiirh  each  was  originally  obtained  and  sub- 
sequently tre.-itcd.  That  which  flowed  from  tlie 
clusters,  in  consequence  merely  of  their  preaanra 
upon  each  other  before  any  force  was  applied,  was 
known  as  npixvfM  (Cieopt>n.  vi,  IG)  or  }  rvtif),um 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  1 1 ),  and  was  reserved  for  manu- 
facturing a  particular  species  of  rich  wine  described 
by  riiny  ((.  c.)  to  which  tlie  inhabitants  of  Mytileiie 
gave  the  name  of  wpUponoi  or  wpoT^Hjwus.  ( Aihen. 
i.  p.  30,  b.,  ii.  p.  45,0.)  That  w  hich  w;is  obtained 
next,  before  the  grapes  had  been  fully  trtHidciu  vvas 
the  muttum  /t*•mM^  and  was  considered  best  fur 
keeping.  (Oeopon.  vi  16  ;  Colum.  xii.  41.)  After 
the  grapes  had  been  fully  trodden  and  pressed,  the 
wai  takiflB  ea^  dw  adfn  «f  tba  luuka  «iity 
4  U 
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•lid  the  wh»1«  asain  tubjected  to  the  preM  ;  the 
MaaH  «a<  ihe  m'wtmm  tartivum  or  eireumcintum 
(C»t«.  H.  23  ;  V«rr.  L  54  ;  Colom.  xiL  36). 
which  wat  art  apnrt  and  lued  for  inferior  pmrpoae*. 

A  portion  of  the  mutt  waa  naed  at  once,  beitiii; 
dmnk  fre*h  after  it  had  been  clariBed  irith  nnegar. 
(Iieopon.  ri  I  A.)  When  it  wa*  deaired  to  pTMerre 
m  ^WMtity  in  the  iweet  ttate,  an  amphora  was 
lakrn  and  coated  with  pitch  within  and  withoat ; 
it  wiu  filled  with  mttatmm  /ixin'um,  and  corked  ao 
•a  to  be  perfectly  air-ti^hU  It  waa  then  immerMd 
in  a  tank  of  cold  fmh  water  or  buried  in  wet  wnd, 
•ud  aUowed  to  rrniain  for  tix  weekt  or  two  mootha. 
TW  cmtenta  after  thk  pfweM  wmv  found  to  re- 
■win  anebanged  for  a  yettr,  and  ken«e  the  name 
dUi  yktfimot,  i.  e.  mmper  muitmm.  (Oeopon.  ri.  16  ; 
Hot  q.  \.  26  ;  Cato,  ft.  ft.  120  ;  Colum.  xii.  29  ; 
Plin.  //.  X.  xtr.  II.)  A  considemble  quantitr  of 
mwtH  fmm  the  beat  and  oldett  rinet  was  intpinated 
br  boiling,  beitig  then  dittinguitbed  by  the  Groeki 
uider  the  gertenU  nareea  of  i^^mtm  or  f^d^ft  (A then. 
L  SI,  e.),  while  the  Latin  WtflMt  iMVt  Tartona 
trmia  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  erapo- 
fitiaii  WM  earHed.  Thus^  when  the  ntiMt  WM  r»> 
ifKti  ta  two-third*  of  it*  original  volume  it  bawiwa 
fiimmnt  (Caliad.  Octobr.  ttt.  xriii.),  when  one-half 
had  •rmpormlH ,  'i'  fnaHm{V\'m.  H.  X.  x'lr.  9),  when 
twO'dlirdi,  (known  aI»o  by  the  (Ireek  namea 
tirwum  and  heptema^  Plin.  L  <*.),  bat  theae  words 
•re  fireawmtly  intcicbaiiged.  (8e«  Varr.  ap.  Nam,  c 
17,  n.  14  t  C«1«BL  «tL  19.)  Similar  preparations 
are  at  the  present  time  called  in  Italy  mtuto  coUo 
•ad  M|M»  and  in  France  aii6«.  Tbe  pweaat  waa 
carried  M  in  large  eUdwnaof  lanJ  (mm  rfs/l  atoiisX 
iron  or  bronie  being  supposed  to  communicate  • 
disaffetnbto  ^VMir,  ov«c  •  stow  fif«  «f  chipa,  on  a 
night  when  thm  was  no  moon  (Plin.  xvtii.  74), 
the  *unii  ltL;ii;r  tTirtfully  ri-movt'd  with  leares 
(Piin.  /Lc.  \'\tg.  a«urg.  L  269,  iv.  286),  and  tlM 
Kqnid  oonttKntly  ttimd  to  provtnt  it  from  baniinf  . 
(I'lin.  xxiii.  2;  Cnto,  It  H.  lO.i  ;  Coluni.  xii.  IK, 
20.  21  ;  paJbd.  xi.  18  s  Dioacorid.  v.  i^.)  These 
grripe-jrilles,  for  they  wero  nollling  else,  wwn  naad 
rxleniivcly  for  gi^iiig  t'>  p*>"r  «  iin's  .iiid  m.^k- 
ing  them  keep,  and  eittered  as  iugrediants  into 
manv  drink^  sneh  m  tha  isirmiifaa  patios  so  calM 
fruin  iti  n  il  culd'ir,  whiL-h  wns  fomieiJ  l»y  mixing 
•o^  with  milk  (Kr»tuft,'-o>  ^arnmico;  compare 
Orid.  AaL  If.  782),  and  others  ^Meribcd  Imm- 
aftrr. 

The  whole  of  the  roustum  not  employed  for  tome 
of  the  above  purposes  waa  eonreyed  fren  the  ktnu 
to  the  oe/lii  ruxirii  (ofVrtflifwj).  irjtff<Jf,  G''  p  fi.  vi, 
3,  12),  an  apartment  on  the  ground- floor  or  a  little 
below  the  lafflue,  pfawed  in  tneh  a  aftm^  ae 
to  secure  a  moderate  and  equable  t  i)'  niiurt', 
and  at  a  distance  irora  dttiu[hilia  or  other  objecu 
eniittinf  a  strong  odear.  (Vanv,  A  A  i.  18  ; 
fioopon.  /.  <*.)  Hero  were  the  ilJia  (ir(0o<),  other- 
wi»«  called  tertae  or  cujxie^  bng  bell-mouthed 
veasels  of  earthenware  (hooped  tnha  of  wood  hetng 
fill  ployed  in  0'\A  climate's  "ii!y,  I'lin.  xiv.  21)  very 
carefully  formed  of  the  best  clay  and  lined  with  a 
coating  of  piteh  (vitro^lrfv,  fieaia\  the  operation 
(TfiTjTwmt,  pif^iff'o)  Iwtnjj  iisna'ly  prrfomif'i  whih- 
they  were  hot  from  the  fnmitce.  They  were 
nmally  sunk  {depnasa^  dtfomu,  Jwwewsa)  one-half 
or  twn-thirdu  ;n  the  grouTul  ;  to  thf  former  depth  if 
the  wijie  to  be  contained  was  likely  to  prove  strung, 
to  the  latter  if  woalt,  «nd  attention  was  paid  that 
they  thoutd  wpaee  npon  a  diy  bed.   Tbejr  warn 


rooreorer  sprinkled  with  ae*- water,  fooiu^atc-l  tl^k 
ammaiie  planu  and  mited  wirii  thtir  nsbe*,,  tH 
nwk  smelling  sabotances,  nch  aa  rtrttea  leather, 
garlic  cheese,  and  the  like,  being  renovM,  lest  tjiiy 
fchouKi  impart  a  tAint  to  tb«  viMk  (Gcopoa.  n.^ 
3,  4  ;  Cato,  A.  /iL  23  ;  Varrt^  L  13  ;  Ohm.  m 
18,  25  ;  Di^.  33.  tic  6.  a.  3.)  In  theee  dUm  Of 
process  of  termentation  took  place.  Tbcj  srere  •»{ 
fiUod  fatta  full,  in  order  that  the  acnm  only  mi^ht 
betl  oter,  and  this  aras  alao  clewed  off  at  nguiv 
internals  by  slcanning,  and  carried  to  a  i^iitsna 
The  fermentation  nsually  lasted  for  abont  nine  days, 
and  as  soon  as  it  had  sahsided  and  the  ssaitei 
had  become  the  dolia  wane  alaaeiT  eseaai, 

the  upper  porttso  e€  their  interior  siuisce  a*  weQ 
as  the  lids  (opmadm  Miemm)  harioig  bevn  pes- 
riouslj  well  rubbed  orer  with  a  compevnd  of  de- 
frutum,  aaiiiron,  old  pitch,  mastic,  and  Bfcast*. 
(Oeopon.  Ti  12  ;  Cato.  R.  It  107  ;  Varro,  L  «  ; 
Colum.  xii.  25,  80.)  The  cperemla  were  taken  t£ 
abont  oooe  erery  thirty-six  dsra,  and  ofsener  m  bol 
weather,  in  order  to  cool  and  gire  air  to  tbeooateBt^ 
to  add  any  preparation  required  to  preeerre  tbea 
•ennd,  and  to  remoTO  anj  impurities  that  m^t  be 
thrown  up.  Particular  attmlieo  was  patd  to  the 
peculiar  light  scum,  the  iMm  olrsv  ( jLm  rim). 
vhi^  ftaqaoitly  appeared  on  the  mihet  ^er  a 
eertain  time,  aioee  it  waa  mppeaed  to  aftsd  mdi- 
cations  by  its  coloor  and  consistence  of  the  qealrty 
of  tha  wiaft  If  red  {9$ffupif;m),  broad,  and  soCt, 
itaraaa  aignthat  theariaewaarannd ;  if  ^otinasa, 
it  was  a  bad  symptom  ;  if  black  or  yeU-'  .v,  ;t  de- 
noted want  of  body;  if  arUte,^  warn  uroaf  that 
tba  win*  woald  keep  wiO  (^4>«ner>.  Eadk  time 
that  the  o^x^rcuU  were  replaced  they  were  wdl 
robbed  with  fir  teneo.    (Qaopoo.  wiL  li  i  Caiaak 

xiL  Sa)  tTRVMNM.] 

The  commoner  sorts  of  w  ine  were  dnsnk  direct 
from  the  doUamt  and  heooe  dimufitt  wine  waa 
called  ratam  ^lolmra  or  aiMnm  <fc 
G.  ».  1 .  §  4  ;  Varr.  ap.  Xtm.  c.  '2.  n.  1 1 3 ),  hat  the  finer 
kinds,  each  as  were  yielded  by  choice  locabtaea 
and  pemtwsd  ia^deat  body  to  bear  keeping.  we« 
drawn  off  {tiijFuNiirrr,  ^ttra-y'^i^f.f)  in'.n  ct'..j.i -rac 
or  laotmMf  many  fwnTifiil  prgf mti'T't  b^ ia^  o^ 
tam'cjl  IB  transdsnin^  tiMM  frna  tlm  hnjiee  to  iha 
smaller  Tesu'l.  (Oeopon,  vii.  .'i,  6  ,  cn.Tr.are  Ptin. 
xiT.  27.)    1  hese  ampkan*  were  maade  of  earthea>' 

were  stoppered  titht  by  a  pU'ST  "I  '*^'»*'<I  or  cirk 
(oorter,  amber)^  which  waa  rendered  itsperri  i>  $  :o  air 
by  being  smeued  aear  witii  pitcfa,  cky.  or  cyj<^vm. 
^  h\  the  outride  the  title  of  the  wine  was  fninted, 
the  date  of  the  Tintage  being  marked  by  the  names 
of  tha  eoneab  then  in  ottoei,  or  whan  the  jm  ween 

of  )[,*las»,  little  t  ckels  ( pittacia^  lessentt''  aere  jti*- 

pended  from  them  indicating  these  partacniaos. 
(Petfon.  S4.)  Tho  mnphetaa  warn  ifaai  Mated  ap 

in  rfpositorien  (apcitlMYxK',  Coluto.  L  6  ;  P'in.  /i.)a.  iL 
17;  kourmySetHX.  J^llS  \  loMala,  Colum.  zib 
41)  completely  diatiaat  fr—  tlm  eoBa  i  is  ii  fa,  and 
luti.ally  placed  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house 
(whence  demxmdg^  tata,  Uor.  CWas.  iii.  21.  7  ; 
dbH^  ktrrm,  7)  fcrsMMon  expUincd 

afterward*. 

It  is  manifest  that  wines  prepared  and  bottled, 
if  wo  may  use  the  ^niee,  in  thia  mMosor  dooeriMi 
bIiovo  n)!!*.!  luire  cmtatned  a  prat  qiuirtitv  ff 
di-vg*  and  sediment,  and  it  became  absotutdy  ne- 
cessary to  Mpacate  these  before  it  waa  dmrib 
Thiawat  lOBtliM  afftetad  hfUiBgwiikyta» 
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tii  egg*,  tliose  of  pipoons  bi-ing  considered  most  np- 
propriate  by  the  fusiidioui  (Ilor.  iktt  ii.  4.  51 ),  or 
with  the  whites  whipped  up  with  salt  (Geopon. 
Tii.  22),  bat  more  commonly  by  simply  straining 
through  small  cup  like  utensils  of  bIIvct  or  hifiiizc 
perforated  with  numerous  snuiU  holes,  and  dutia- 
ffniebed  by  theTarioas  namet  tJAicmff),  rpi^oivor, 
i]&^6s,c<Jum  vinariitrn.  (Geopon. vii. 37.)  [Coi.irM.j 
Uct^iuiiiiUy  n  piece  uf  linen  cloth  (ffcixKos,  hikus) 
was  placed  over  the  Tpv7otiros  oreolm  (Pollux,  vi. 
19,  X.  75)  and  the  wine  (aaKttlM^fatoaim)  filterad 
through.  (Martial,  viii.  45.)  The  nee  of  the  aaeew 
was  considered  ohjictionable  fur  all  JLlicate  wine*, 
since  it  was  believed  to  injure  (Ilor.  SaL  U.  4.  51) 
if  not  entirely  to  destroy  theff  lamir,  and  in 
rvorv  iii>tance  to  diiuiuish  the  Strength  of  the 
liquor.    For  this  reason  it  was  employed  by  the 
diieipated  ia  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
Bwnliow  a  gn-ater  quantity  without  becoming  in- 
toxicated.    (I'lia.  xiv.  2*2,  compare  xziii.  1,  24, 
jcix.  4-  19  ;  Cic  ad  Fam,  il  8.)    The  double  pur- 
poee  of  cooling  and  weakening  ma  effectually  ac- 
ooniplisbed  by  placing  ice  or  mow  in  the  filter, 
which  uikK  r  such  circumstances  became  k  eotum 
uirunum  (Martial,  xiv.  103)  or  mcmm  tdmrim 
(xiv.  104). 

Thu  wino  procured  from  t!ic  muslum  Icritvum, 
which  wiui  always  kept  by  itself,  must  have  been 
thin  and  poor  enott|[b,  bot  a  llUl  inferior  beverage 
was  niade  by  popnng  water  tipon  the  hiiKks  and 
•talks  after  they  had  been  fully  pressed,  allowing 
them  to  !<'i;ik,  i)rfs>iiig  and  fermenting  tin* 

iiqQar  thus  obtained.  This,  wbidi  was  given  to 
labottiera  in  winter  instead  of  wino,  was  the  liiiufa 

or  ZfvTfpios  of  the  Greeks,  the  /<>m  or  rinntn  <;.'t- 
rarium  of  the  liomnns,  and  itccording  to  Varro  {up. 
Non,  zvii  13)  was,  ulong  with^sapa,  defrutum, 
and  pn«<ii!ii,  ti  drink  of  elderly  womeru  (See 
Atheti.  X.  i>.  4  JU.)  The  Greeks  added  the 
water  in  the  proportion  of  ^  of  the  must  pro- 
Tioasl/  drawn  oS,  and  then  boiled  down  the 
mixtura  until  |  had  evapomted ;  the  Italians 
nddrd  tlio  water  in  tl;e  proportion  of  ^  df  the 
must,  and  threw  in  the  skimmings  of  ilw  di  fru- 
tumand  the  diegiof  the  locus.  Another  drink  of 
tlif  Kimr  chnrictrr  was  th--  fn'catttm  from  wine- 
lees,  and  we  hear  alsio  t>f  vinuui  j/rucuyum-um  given 
to  the  vintagers,  which  appears  to  have  been  manii- 
iactnred  from  inferior  and  half-ripe  fruit  gathered 
before  the  regtilar  period.  (Geopon.  vi.  3 ;  Cato, 
/.'.  A".  2 ;!,.') 7,  \ '>'.'>  \  Varro,  i.  54;  C<i!uiu.  .\ii.  40; 
I'lin.  xiv.  12.)  We  find  an  analogy  to  the  above 
prooeoMe  in  tlia  vaanafiKtnta  of  dder,  the  best 
bnin;;  nbtainrd  from  the  first  squofzing  of  the  apples 
nnd  the  wur^l  from  the  pulp  atid  &kiu3  macerated 
in  water. 

In  all  the  best  wines  hitherto  described  the 
grapes  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered  as  soon 
as  tlit.*y  were  fully  ripe  and  ffriKciiUiti^m  to  lir.vo 
run  iu  full  coufse.  But  a  great  variety  of  sweet 
wines  were  manufactured  bf  diecking  ue  fennen- 
taiion,  or  by  partially  drying  tlie  grapes,  or  by 
convening  them  completely  into  ruisina.  The 
^AAtoT  olvot  of  the  Geoponic  writers  (vii.  19)  be- 
longs to  the  first  class.  Must  obt.iined  in  the  or- 
dinary litaiiucr  was  thrown  into  the  dolLi,  which 
remained  open  for  three  days  only  and  were  then 
partially  covered  for  two  more  ;  a  small  aperture 
was  left  vnti}  the  seventh  day«  when  they  were 

luted  up.  If  tlio  wine  wa'*  wished  to  be  Btitl 
sweeter,  the  dolia  were  left  open  for  five  days  and 


then  at  once  closed.  Tiie  fn-c  aduussiau  of  uir 
being  necessary  fur  brisk  fermentation,  and  this 
tutuuiy  continuing  for  nine  days«  it  is  evident  that 
it  woiud  pnoead  wotkly  and  imperfcctly  under  the 
above  circumstances.  For  the  Vluum  Du!oe  of 
Columella  (xii.  27)  the  gritpes  were  to  be  dried  in 
the  sun  for  three  days  after  they  were  gathewd, 
and  trodden  on  the  fourth  diirinj,'  the  full  fervour 
uf  the  mid-day  heat.  The  mudum  luivium  alone 
was  to  ba  tUM,  md  after  the  fermentation  was 
finished  an  oonoe  of  well-konded  in»>root  was 
added  to  each  50  sextant  ;  the  wine  was  racked  off 

from  the  lees,  and  was  found  to  be  sweot,  s<iuhd, 
and  wholesome.  (Cdiun.  /L  c)  For  the  Vuium 
Diatiplmm^  men  nadou  itil],  Ae  grapes  were  ex* 
posed  to  the  %\in  for  lefBii  days  apoD  Inucdlet. 

(Plin.//.  iV.  xiv.  11.) 

Lastly,  Patsum  at  rabh-tciiM  was  made  from 
grapes  dried  in  the  sun  until  they  had  lost  half  their 
weight,  or  they  were  plunged  into  boiling  oil,  which 
produc  mI  a  similar  effect,  or  the  bunches  after  they 
were  ripe  were  allowed  to  hang  for  soma  Weeks 
upon  the  vine,  the  stalks  hetng  twtsted  or  an  ind- 
hion  made  into  the  pith  of  the  bearing  shoot  so  as 
tu  put  a  stop  to  vegetation.  The  stalks  and  stones 
were  removed,  the  raisins  were  steeped  in  roast  or 
good  wine,  and  then  tnkldcn  or  subjected  to  the 
gentle  action  of  the  pre**.  The  quantity  of  juioe 
which  flowed  forth  was  measured,  and  an  eqval 
qoMitity  of  water  added  to  the  pulpy  residuum, 
which  was  again  pressed  and  the  product  employed 
f>r  an  inti  nrir  i>as!>uin  ealii-d  nicuinliirinm,  an  ex- 
pression exactly  analogous  to  the  S<vT«p<os  mentionr 
ed  above.  The  pasiom  of  Crete  was  meet  prised 
(Mart.  xiii.  lOG  ;  Juv.  xiv.  270),  and  next  in  rank 
were  those  of  Cilicio,  Aiirica,  Italy,  and  the  ueigtw 
bourin.'  irovinies.  Tha kittds  kaown  as PifMoitn 
and  Meiumpsifthium  possesfcd  the  peculiar  flavour 
of  the  grape  and  not  that  of  wiue,  the  Si-^iluUs 
from  Galntia  and  the  Ilalunhum  from  Sicily  in  liko 
manner  tasted  like  mast.  The  giapea  most  suitahla 
for  [xt^sum  were  those  which  ripened  early,  cspe. 
cially  the  varieties  Ap'nua  (L'jilleii  by  the  Greeks 
iiiichay,  iktniUu  und  fsithia.  (Geopon.  vii.  lUj 
Colum.xiJ.39;  V&lH.N.  xiv.  11 ;  Virg.  Geoty, 
ii.  93.) 

The  Greeks  reoocnizcd  three  colours  in  wines: 
red  (/ii<Aaff),  soilt^,  i.e.  pale,  fctraw-colour  (Aft?»t<{i), 
and  brown  or  amber  coloured  (iti^iSs).  (Atben.  i, 
p.  32,  c.)  Pliny  dihtinguishes  four:  o/£ms  answer* 
iiig  to  \tvKos,  /u.'vtiji  to  KtpfjiJt^  while  fUs.as  is  sub- 
divided into  tanyuinau  and  tuyer^  tlw  former 
l^ing  doabtloM  applied  to  bright  glowing  wines 
like  Tent  nnd  Burgundy,  while  the  uiifer  or  ater 
(Phiut  Menacch,  y.  6.  17)  would  resemble  Port. 
In  the  ordinary  Orsdt  authors  the  epidiet 
is  as  common  aa  pt^hast  and  will  faprstent  tha 
sanipiinevs. 

S\'e  liave  Boen  tliat  wine  intended  for  keeping 
was  racked  off  from  the  dolia  into  amphorae. 
When  it  was  necessary  in  tha  first  bstanoe  to 

transport  it  from  one  piTacc  to  aiiother,  or  when 
earned  by  travellers  ou  a  juumey^it  was  contained 
in  bags  nada  of  goat-skin  fdiwol,  utre$)  well 
pitched  over  so  ^%  to  make  the  scnms  perfectly 
tiylit.  The  cut  below,  from  a  bronze  found  iit 
Ilea-ulnneum  (3/us.  Borhon.  vol.  iii.  lav.  28), 
exhibits  a  Silenus  astride  upon  one  of  them. 
When  the  quantity  was  large  a  namher  of  hides 

were  scwtd  togetlier,  and  the  leiithcm  tun  thus 

constructed  earned  from  phue  to  plaoe  in  a  catt,  us 
4  B  '2 
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Among  ihc  aiicktiiU  rponrie  was  had  to  va- 
fioQi  devtcn  f>r  pre  renting  or  correcting  actditj, 
heightening  t}>*>  flav<iur,  mid  inemsing  the  dura- 
bility of  the  inferior  kind*  of  wine.  This  rabject 
WK«  rcdaced  to  a  regular  t jstem  hy  the  Greek* : 
Pliny  mentioM  fMU'Mtliam  wilo  had  vrittCB  for- 
mal treatlae^  and  tba  nrthan  «f  OeOfMiie  eoV- 
loctlon,  topcthor  with  Calo,  Vnrro,  and  Columella, 
■asplj  a  looltitode  of  precept*  opoD  the  aaioc 
ta|Hc.  TtMA^tov1«v«MaeeaHiplUhadmM- 
t'lmc*  hy  merely  miiing  difftrcnl  kind*  of  wine 
together^  bat  more  fite^aentljr  by  throwing  into 
Iba  datti  «r  MnphaoM  variooi  cawihnente,  or  tern- 
tonhifii  (<|^»Ti5«rnj,  nwilimmivn^  r  !if  :rir).  'When 
two  wine*  were  mixed  together  titute  were  teiected 
which  poMMaed  oppodta  good  qodhioa  ond  dabrtiL 
(Athen.  i.  p.  32.  6.) 

The  principal  lub^tancce  employed  as  a^ndttunu 
were,  1.  sea- water ;  2.  ttirpentine,  either  pare,  or 
in  the  form  of  pitch  {pijr\,  tar  {pit  liauida),  or 
resin  (reiuia).  3.  Lime,  in  the  form  of  gypsam, 
bnmt  marble,  or  calcined  shell*.  4.  Inepiacated 
■oat.  B*  AiaoBtic  herba,  spices,  and  gams ;  and 
thaoo  wm  mad  cither  nngly,  or  cooked  op  hito  a 
great  varietj  of  coin pfica tod  conf»M:tioii». 

Wc  have  already  aeen  that  it  was  customary  to 
ttaa  tht  intatior  «f  hodi  th*dolia«nd  the  ainph«rM 
with  a  coating  of  pitch;  ^ut  b(  hi(!r  ^  t!i;s  ii  was 
oomrooD  to  add  this  substance,  or  n>s>u,  iii  powder, 
to  the  nnit  dwnig  the  fennentation,  Irom  ft  eon* 
Ticli'in  that  it  not  onlj  rendered  the  wine  more 
full-bodied,  but  alto  communicated  an  agreeable 
beaqnet,  together  with  a  cerUiin  degree  of  raciness 
or  piquancy.  (Tlin.  A'.  II.  xiv.  25;  PlutircK, 
t^mp.  T.  8.)  Wine  of  this  sort,  however,  wheo 
new  {moritiiun  remudum)  was  accounted  unwhole- 
ioine  and  apt  to  induce  headacb  and  giddineas. 
¥nTa  this  circumstance  it  was  denominated  cntpmloy 
and  was  itself  found  to  be  serviceable  in  checking 
the  fermentatioo  of  the  must  wbea  toe  violeiiv 
Ilaniik  he  memhoivd, that  whn  tte  Tinou 
ia  nol  well  i«gidalod»  it  ia  apC  lo  be 


renewed,  in  which  case  a  fre^  cbenjcal  dsfe 

(d|«t,  acrtttm),  and  thi*  acid,  n^ain,  if  eipond  ff 
the  aii^  loaes  its  pn^rties  and  becomes  petfedy 
hM^pid,  b  wUeh  jfom  it  was  caBed        ^  ^ 

Romans,  who  nsed  Om  VwA  <ignliwjj  jf* 
worthless  blockhead. 

Now  the  fiwt  n^eiili  ef  bfSErier  wines,  bnof 

thin  ti"A  w-it*Tr,  and   cnTttainirur  'iti'e  ilw'i!, 
are  consUmtiy  liable    to  uudieigo  the$<  fJis.-^jeji, 
and  hence  the  disposition  to  aBWoaaee  was  divrr 
watched  and  combated  aa  for  as  pasnble.  Witk 
this  view  those  substaoces  were  thrown  mto  tfce 
dolia,  which  it  was  known  wooid  nevtzaLse  anr 
acid  which  Bxigbt  be  formed,  such  as  iigiliMi 
ashes,  which  contnn  an  alkali,  |i^-p«aia,  sad  fm 
Ume,  besides  which  we  find  a  ]onf  iist  of  rutlclr*. 
which  must  be  rmrded  aa  prereDtivas  ntbct 
than  cortectivea,  sbcb  na  l9w  ranees  pfc^BiMai 
of  ttirp<'ntine  ftlre?idr   noticed,  alniiiods,  tvsM 
Steeped  in  must,  parched  aah,  goats'  milk,  oeda."- 
cenea,  gaD-nvta,  hfaBog  pine^oRhei,  «■  rtd  iiot 
imri«  qu>:-nch<Hl  in  die  Itqatd,  and  a  na!tiuid«  of 
others.  (Geopon.  TiL  1^  15,  16,         ikt  isad- 
dStioa  to  lhaaa,  vUch  ««  all  hamle*,  we  itA 
some  tnices  of  the  tue  of  the  hrrHy  p- ivt  ;>ai 
salts  of  It^d  for  the  sazae  porpooe  (<i«cp«&.  • 
•  fnetice  which  prodoeed  the  OMt  fotil  nose 
qnence*  in  the  middle  asT^  and  was  ppjIiihi'Jed  by 
a  series  of  the  mo»t  atnngeat  enactments.  (Sn 
Beckmannll  llihtoy  y /aiiiBtflll^  TiLi|k9M^ 
Trans.) 

tkfraJbm  oIm  was  employed  to  a  grett  islirt  t 

but  being  itself  liable  to  tarn  sour,  it  was  vA  nwd 
until  its  ooadnea  had  beonteated  brkorpHf  it 
for  a  rear.   It  waa  then  Iirtiedaced,  cither  ■  to 

simple  s:  it  m  the  pn>portii>n  of  a  sextariai  to  tit 
amphota,  that  i%ofl  to48,ortt«as  tmMuA 
with  a  great  variety  of  aromotiea,  aeeai^  lo  I 

pri'scription  fur  I -In-  ',  hv  Columella  (xri.  t?*?  *. 
this  receipt,  and  others  of  the  otrae  kifid, 
TarioQo  hctha  wcie  iatcnM  to  give  addtiiiBd 
efflcacT  to  the  nourishing  power*  of  the  drftntaBi, 
and  great  pains  were  taiceQ  to  prevent  titem  firm 
affecting  the  tasto  «f  th«  wine.  Bat  frm  a  tay 
early  period  it  was  cTTstnmOT'  to  fisvoar  mwl 
highly  by  a  larwe  admixture  uf  perfnmts, 
and  opieaa.    We  find  a  spiced  drink  (*{  ^f^^ 
KaragKtvo^<>^9W9%)  noticed  under  tho  imk  m 
rplfifia  by  Atlienaeaa  and  the  writers    the  K» 
comedy  (Athen.  i.  p.  31,  e. ;  Pollux,  m-  !<'  )-i"^ 
for  the  whole  dass  Pliny  has  the  geoe^  tna 
aromiatitei  (zir.  19.  g  5). 

There  was  another  and  Terr  namenn:*  SusiJy 
of  wines  entitled  eirot  iytMurpLt  into  vhia  dn^ 
were  introdneed  to  produce  medidiaJ  eftctt.  Swi 

were  n'num  marruhii  (horthound)  fi^r  cociH  ti» 
•rtZfiZrt  (squill- wineX  to  assist  digr««*«  .P??^ 
expectotation,  and  act  aa  a  geneial  tonie,aiM4ia 

(wine  of  wormwood),  corfe^pondrnc  ti  ihe  wei9t 
vermuik,  and  above  ali  the  m^ruu$  (myrtle  ben^ 
wine),  which  possessed  innumerable  lirtM 

I'linv,  under  the  head  of  rtmi  ^^itrfiiWi  ino"'* 
not  only  the  oIms  dynge(,  bat  a  vast  nnmlKr  of 
others  bearing  a  st-xuig  analogy  to  oat  Biiba 
home  made  wines,  such  as  cowslip,  ginjt****"^ 
berry,  and  the  like;  and  as  we  mir  fccttre 
Chamncne  out  of  goooebemes,  lo  the  it^* 
had  Ibofr  imitatioaa  of  the  costly  vintagM  ^ 
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u  may  be  imagined,  almost  covnUefls,  ereiy 
^tmttj  of  fniit,  flower,  vegetable,  ihnibi,  voA  fier* 

fume  bcinp  put  in  rrqni''itiini :  fi';"^,  cnni'-l",  T'ltvilsr^, 
Zt>a«l,  as(iaragu&,  par»ley,  luJuheE,  laureia,  jumpers, 
caftsio,  cinnamon,  aaffron,  nard,  malobathrum,  afford 
bat  •  mmU  HBDpteb  It  mnei  be  nmarked*  tbat 
there  wee  «ne  iMterbl  diflfeteoce  between  the 
lneth(xi  followed  by  the  Grct^ks  niid  th;it  adoptnl 
hj  the  Komans  in  cooking  tbeae  potiona.  The 
fimiier  indaded  the  drag,  or  whatever  it  night  he, 
in  r\  fin^T,  which  wn>?  -suspended  in  a  jiir  of  wine, 
aiid  allowed  to  rcmaiu  as  long  as  was  thought 
aecessary  ;  the  ktter  mind  the  flavouring  in- 
gredient with  the  sweet  mast,  and  fermented  them 
together,  thus  obtaining  a  much  more  powerful 
extract;  and  this  is  the  plan  pursued  for  liritish 
wines»  exct^t  tbat  we  are  obliged  to  substitute 
tngut  and  water  fiir  grape-juice.  (Ceopon.  riii 
3-2,  3.1,  34  ;  Ptin.  If.  A  .  zir,  19;  Celnm.  it  as. ; 
Cato,         114,  lid.) 

Btot  net  only  were  spices,  fragrant  roots,  ]e&vm, 
art^  iriTn%  steeped  in  wine  or  incorporated  during 
fienuenuitiao,  but  even  the  precious  pcrlimad 
essential  oils  {wtffufnlo)  wave  mixed  with  it  befoi« 
it  was  drunk.  The  Greeks  wete  eze^ingly  par- 
tid  to  this  kind  of  drink.  (Aelian,  V.  //.  xiL  31.) 
We  also  Icani  from  Aelian  (/.  c.)  that  it  was  named 
ftu^vlriiSf  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the 
/ui^hiilt  of  Poeeidippus  (Athen.  L  p.  S2,  }k\  the 
pLv^*>[vy\  of  III  svchius,  the  ftvplnfs  of  Pollux  f  vi.  2), 
and  tli«  murrittna  of  Pkuttu  {PaeudoL  it.  4.  50; 
compare  narditn  ampkoram,  AlUes  GL  iii.  2.  1 1  ; 
YciXus,  s.  V.  Murrata  ptAio  and  Murrina).  The 
Romans  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  example  set 
them,  valuing  bitterness  so  highly,  says  Pliny  {H. 
iV.  xiii.  6X  uuit  they  were  revived  to  oojoy  costly 
peffenet  widi  two  senses,  and  henoe  die  ezpres- 
aions  "yy«u/a  sitis'"  in  Martial  (xiv.  11 0)  and 
**  iterjusa  mero  ^mmcaU  tmgvaila  t'aierno "  in 
Jiiveiial(vLS03). 

In  a  more  primitive  age  we  detect  the  siune 
foudui£&s  for  the  admixture  of  something  extraneous. 
Hecamede,  when  preparing  a  draught  for  Nestor, 
fills  his  cup  with  Pramnian  wine,  over  which  she 
grates  goat-milk  cheese  and  sprinkles  the  whole 
with  flour  (//.  xi.  (j38),  the  latter  beiug  a  c mmon 
addition  at  a  much  later  epoch.  (Athen.  x.  p.  432.) 
So  also  the  draught  admiaiMared  by  Cirae  con- 
sisted of  wine,  cheese,  and  honey  ;  and  according 
to  Theophrastus  (Athen.  L  p.  32,  a.)  the  wine 
drunk  in  the  prytatieum  of  tlie  Thasians  was  ren- 
dered delicious  by  their  throwing  into  th  •  jar 
which  coutaiiied  it  a  cake  of  wheateu  Hour  kneaiicd 
up  with  honey.  (Compare  Plat.  Symp.  i.  I.  4.) 

Tbta  laada  m  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
popular  of  all  dliae  compound  beverages,  the  ottfSft^Ki 
of  the  Greeks,  the  viulsum  of  the  Romans.  This 
was  of  two  kinds;  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed 
with  inoe.  In  the  otlier  with  most.  The  former 
was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  legendary 
hero  Arista«nis,  the  first  cultivator  of  bees  (Plin. 
xir.  4),  aiid  was  conudered  most  perfect  and 
palatable  when  made  of  some  old  rough  (austerum) 
wine,  such  as  Massie  or  Falemian  (although 
Horace  objects  to  tbe  latter  for  this  purpose,  ixii. 
u,  4.  24),  and  new  Attic  honey.  (Mart.  iv.  13, 
xiiL  108;  Diosoer.  t.  Iff;  Macroh.  SaL  vti.  12.) 
The  |  r  ]  i:  lions  as  stated  in  the  Gcoponic  collec- 
tion were  four,  by  measure,  of  wine  to  one  of 
honey,  and  varfawa  apieas  and  perfimieii  sach  a* 
nyohy  caiaia,  coatnm,  matobathnuB,  nard,  and 


pepper,  might  be  added.  The  second  lund,  the 
aemmelum  of  Isidorus  (Orljf.  xx.  S.  f  11%  aeootd- 

iiti;  to  th"  Hri  rk  nuthr>riiies  (Oeopon.  vlii.  2G),  was 
matic  ul  niUKl  e\iipuruied  to  one  half  of  its  original 
bulk,  Attic  hooey  being  added  in  the  pro(>ortion  of 
one  to  ten.  This,  thwefore,  was  merely  a  very 
ridi  firuit  syrup  in  no  way  allied  to  wine.  The 
\Ir;ui  a  jf  mu'.rum  are  detailed  by  Pliny  (//.  jV» 
xxii.  4 ;  compare  Oeopon.  c.) ;  it  was  considered 
tho  neat  appropriate  dninght  upon  an  empty 
stomach, and  ihi  ri-fiirc  irnnicdinteiy 
before  the  regular  busmess  ot  a  repast  began  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  4.  25;  Senee.  JE^.  122),  and  hence  the 
whet  (jfiataiio)  coming  before  the  cnp  of  mulsum 
was  called  the  promulsu.  (Cic.  ad.  Fum.  ix.  16 
and  20.)  We  infer  from  Plautus  {Uiuvh.  iv.  9* 
149}  compara  Liv.  xxxviil  Ad)  that  ma^tiMii  waa 
given  at  a  triomph  by  the  Imperator  to  his  aoldieta, 

Mulsum  (sc.  vinum)  or  o/»'<i^«Ar  is  jm  rfi \tly  dis> 
tinct  from  mulaa  (sc.  Ofoa).  Tbe  latter,  or  mead^ 
being  made  of  honey  and  water  mixed  and  fer- 
tri< ntcd,  is  the  fiMKlnparoy  or  i!Sp<i/i«Xt  of  the 
Cireeks  (Oeopon.  viiL  28  ;  Dioscorid.  v.  I);  Isidor. 
(Mg.  XX.  3.  §  10;  Plin.  //.  N.  xiv.  20i,  although 
Pollux  confonnds(vi. 2)  /licAfirpaTor  with  olv6ftt\i. 
Again,  vBpofiT^Kop  (Oeopon.  viii.  27)  or  kjfdromelum 
(Isidor.  Orii;.  xx.  3.  §  11)  was  cider;  d^vntKi 
(Plin.  If.  N.  xiv.  20)  waa  a  compound  of  vincj^t 
honey,  salt,  and  para  water,  boiled  together  and 
kept  for  a  long  tin  e  ;  ^oSo^^iki  wag  a  mere  confeo- 
tiun  of  expressed  juice  of  roso-l^ves  and  honey* 
(Oeopon.  viiL  29.) 

The  nnricnU  con»if1errf!  oltl  wine  not  only  more 
grateful  to  the  paiuio  but  also  more  whoksomo 
and  invigorating  (Athen.  L  p.  26,  a. ;  iL  p.  36, 
e.),  and  cuiooMj  «no«gh,  Pliny  ffirooaea  toat  it 
grew  nora  atrong  and  fiery  by  age  in  conaeqnencn 
of  the  dissipation  of  the  watery  particles  (H.  M 
vii.  3).  Oenerally  speaking  the  Ureek  wines  do 
not  aeem  to  have  required  a  long  time  to  ripen. 
Nestor  in  the  Odyssee,  indeed,  drinlcs  wine  trn 
years  old  (iii.  3^1),  and  wine  kept  for  sixteen 
years  is  inctdentally  mentioned  by  Athenaeos  (xiii. 
p.  584,  b) ;  but  the  connoisaeon  under  the  Empire 
pronounced  that  all  transDOurtite  wines  arrived  at  a 
moderate  degree  of  maturity  (a</  Pf^ujf^i'  nhdi^uji) 
in  six  or  aeven.  (Plin.  xiv.  10.)  Many  of  the 
Itatau  vafietiea,  however,  aa  wa  ahaU  aeo  bdov, 
required  to  be  kept  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  year* 
before  they  were  drinkable  (which  is  now  consi- 
dered ample  for  our  strongest  pattsX  and  even  the 
humble  growths  of  Sabinum  were  stored  op  for 
from  four  to  fifteen.  (Hor.  Curm.  i.  9.  7  ;  Athen. 
i.  p.  876.)  Henoe  it  became  a  matter  of  impoit> 
ance  to  haalan,  if  poeeibie,  the  natiual  nrecMa. 
This  waa  attempted  in  varieni  wayt,  eonetmiee  hy 
elaborate  condiments  (Oeopon.  vii  21),  s  im  ;ii.ies 
by  sinking  vessels  containing  the  must  in  the  sea, 
by  which  an  artificial  mellowness  waa  indnead 
(praeeoT  vetutitu),  nnd  the  wine  in  consequence 
termed  ikalmsitcs  (  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  10) ;  but  mora 
usually  by  the  application  of  heat.  (PlvL  Aaqk  ▼» 
3.)  Thus  it  was  customan^  to  expose  the  ant> 
phorae  for  some  yean  to  toe  full  fervour  of  the 
sun's  rays,  or  to  construct  the  apotltecae  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  hot  air  and  smoke 
of  the  heth^rraeee  (Gohnn.  i  6),  and  banco  tbo 
name  fumaria  ap[  Ho  J  tn  such  apartments,  and  the 
phrases  /uaumUf  fumum  Ubem,  fuUgiiu  tetUu  in 
reference  to  the  winea.  (TiboU.  ii.  1. 26 ;  Hor» 
CbrM.itL8.8)JaT.T.  35.)  H  tba  opantlaa  «•« 
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tiot  conducU^  with  car^  and  the  nmphonr  not 
*topprrrd  dowu  pvrfrctlj  tight,  a  dtMtgrwak)« 
e(Ti-t:t  wotiM  ht  productnl  on  tha*  contriiti,  and  it  i« 

m  tiiBii  of  Mck  cMuUMmw  JtUrtuU 

teth  hk  MaMittkNM  an  tha  ftiwaiia  of 


rwillr*  (k.  36,  iii.  H. 


Tbe  year  Hi  a  121  la  laid  to  bar*  been  a  aouon 
alBimlarir  fiveomblo  «•  aB  Hm  pw4»Hto«a  af  the 

MTih  ;  from  the  preat  h.  nt  of  t^f>  a«)tiimn  the  wine 
waa  0^  aa  aapneedented  qualitj,  and  remained 
Nafr  aelebnUrf      the  Fmhmi  Oj^MmwR,  from 

Ofirniin  the  conaul  of  thnt  rmr,  who  ^^cw 
C  UniccliUlk  A  ^TrAt  qujuiUtv  had  lacu 
tiaaaavad  and  -luinuslr  ptraitrYed,  w  that 
tnrrpi.  «  Trm-  stil)  in  fxi«t»  in>>  in  the  dar«  of  the 
riiivr  I'.iuv,  nearly  t».>  hui»tir»ni  vent*  afterwardt. 
It  waa  reduced,  be  ujf,  ta  iha  conaiitence  of 
rough  honey,  and,  like  other  rnj  «W  winoa,  ao 
•troDg  and  harkh  and  bitter  aa  to  be  nndrinkable 
aatil  lar^r!r  diluted  with  water.  Such  winea, 
iMwerer.  be  adda,  wm  uaefol  fcr  tiavotthaf  olhen 
when  tnrn^  hi  anmll  qnanrtrtea. 

Our  in^fct  direct  informal!  iM  with  rr-i^uil  to  tli»« 
MKw  af  tommum  wim  io  Italj  ia  deriTcd  fn^n 
CohMiena  (iiL  1.  f  12).  whe  ndceiis  that  the 
lowetl  market  price  of  thr»  mi  *t  onlinrvry  qoality 
waa  teatem-a  for  40  umae,  that  la  teatercea 
fcr  tile  anphora.  v  94.  u  gallofi  Marir.  At  a 
^ni^^  .■arlier  (!)it<»,  thr  triinnj.h  of  I,.  M.''ti'!liis 
during  the  hrtt  I'unic  tvar  ^u.c.  "^Ai)),  wine  waa 
aaM  at  the  rate  of  {1  aaaea  the  amphmm  (Varro,  op. 
J'litt.  If.  \.  xviii.  4).  nii.'.  in  I'u'  ypnrn.  r.  8!)  the 
eenaora  1-.  Licinitis  CraA»u»  aud  L.  Julius  Caesar 
iwued  a  proclunation  that  no  one  ahould  sell 
(irrek  and  Aminean  wine  at  ao  high  a  rate  as  8 
aft»r(  the  amphora ;  but  thia  waa  probably  intended 
aa  n  proliibition  to  their  being  aold  at  all,  in  order 
te  dieck  the  tMte  Ibco  begiimiq§  la  dtaplay  itadf 
fiir  fcreign  liurarieft,  fte  w«  find  tkat  at  the  ma» 
time  th(  V  ii>s iiivily  f.irliaJi-  the  nae  ef  Ciotic 
Ufueuta.  {VliiuI/.  N.  xiv.  16,  xiii.  ^) 

The  pnee  native  wfne  at  Adieiia  ws  few 
•Inu  hrnru  fiT  the  nu-tP-tei,  that  U  ahnut  1 ''/.  tin- 
gallon,  when  neceasahea  were  dear,  and  Udckh  con- 
aiden  tlMrt  we  nmy  eiwiB  ene  half  of  this  atrni  aa 
the  Avrrrz!-  rif  cheaper  timea.  In  fiict,  we  find  in 
an  agreement  in  Demoathenea  (/»  Lacrit.  p.  92fl> 
MO  caaka  {tnfAumS  ef  Mendana  wine,  which  we 
know  n-at  uaed  at  tni?mo¥t  sumptiio!:.*  Mno  tiinii.in 
entertainmenta  (Atlicit.  iv.  p.  I'iy,  d.\  valued  at 
COO  drachmaa.  which  givea  two  dmchraaa  for  the 
aMtie4ea,or  little  more  than  2d.  a  gallon  ;  bat  still 
MMie  aaloniahing  ia  the  marrellona  cheapneas  of 
Lusitanian  wine,  of  which  more  than  ten  gallons 
were  totd  for  8dL  On  the  other  band  h^  prices 
were  gitm  A«dj  for  die  wietfea  held  in  esteem, 
siiin-.  as  early  as  tho  time  of  S'Xrrati  s.  h  nirtn^tcs 
of  Cbian  add  for  a  inioa.  (Plat  de  Anim.  Tnut^ 
mitt.  10 ;  BSdih,  PM.  Boom.  o/AOmu,  ▼»!.  i  f. 

183.  1*1  ed.) 

With  respect  to  the  way  in  which  wiiie  was 
liniak,  and  the  eoatoan  eheerred  Ifjr  the  Oieeks 
nrd  Uomans  nt  thrir  drinkin?  rrtrrtainmenta,  the 
readt-r  is  referred  to  the  article  tivwposii'M. 

It  now  Nnuuna  for  nt  to  name  the  most  esteemed 
winrs.  and  to  p<»int  out  their  localities  ;  but  our 
HtJiitJi  wnl  ftllf.w  ««  to  enuniemte  none  but  tlie 
most  cek-bnitr  d.  As  far  f»  tboae  of  Greece  are 
eoncrmed,  our  information  ie  acaatjr ;  linee  in  the 
elder  wriicia  tre  find  bat  a  ■nail  mnaber  defined 
hj  epeeifla  a|ipellatiane,  the  gemtal  leiia  e&et 
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nraiHj  eta  ading  alooe  with  eat  anj  dktiagBiihiag 
epithrt.    The  whie  of  taoel  t*rfw  celtlaiTf  wai 

tliat  Which  the  ni:n;>t**r  'f  A;  ^I-if^'X  ■ 

dwelt  spoa  the  akirti  of  Thracian  Isoxar'-is  ir^-fe  la 
Ulyeeea.  Itwaeivd  (/fs^adr),  «s»d  bprej  swan 
(a»A»T;5«a),  tf)  protiou*,  th.i:  '.I  «r;>>  ir,>.r.  "  Jm  to  a.' I 
in  the  mansion,  an're  the  wi£e  of  the  pricat  tai  eor 
traely  heaetkeeper ;  aa  aueug,  tkak  a  ngW  eep 
vnvt  minclpd  with  twenty  of  water  ;  so  fracrant, 
that  even  when  thua  diiut«u  it  diffused  a  cirise 
and  moat  tempthif  peffinne.  {0<L  ix-  20i.)  PUbt 
( ff.  X.  xiv.  6)  a?«*erts  that  ^:ne  trid"«  t-d  wilb 
jkionlar  nobk-  jin'p>ertit  *  w.w  pr<Hluoed  ia  Uie  safte 
rrgiea  ia  his  o\v;i  day.  HoiDcr  mentions  alae  man 
than  once  {ft.  xi.  ()J.  x.  2.i4)  /*mMMn  wwk 
(olrot  Tlpattrtioi),  an  epiihtrt  which  t9  variofL&'v 
interpreted  by  ceitani  diflcmt  WxHera.  (A  then.  I 
p.  2tt,  t)  In  after  timet  a  wine  lM«ris|  the  mm» 
neaie  waa  prodac«d  in  the  Inland  of  Icana,  ■aaal 
the  hill  Tillage  of  Latorea,  in  the  riv  ir^-ty  of  Ephe- 
aoa,  in  the  acighbourhoed  of  Saajrma  near  Jm 
ihfffno  oTCjlMiB,  and  in  Leabea.  {Athen.  I  p.  Z%t, 

^c  ;  ?Un.  xW.  C.)  Thr  Pnin.nbn  -f  Ir-riis 
characterized  by  Kparchides  aa  dry  (^sAiyss). 
hanh  (■Irrapft).  astringent  and  reoaaribdUy  Mtoaf, 

qualitit-i  wli'ch,  according  to  Ar'rtnjihaoea,  na- 
dered  it  particularly  unpolatalile  to  the  AtbnaiBM> 
(Athcn.  L  p.  80,  c.) 

Bill  tlio  « iiifs  of  piratest  ruTiosT.  dun'c 
bnJiaiu  pt-TiiMi  of  Grt'CiaW  hutory  &ud  iJ',c;  iL' 
Roman  conquett  were  grown  in  the  klandt  «f 
Thasos,  Lcs^'' Chlas  and  Cos,  .in  !  in  a  few  6- 
Toured  spotJ  oil  the  opposite  coast  i>l  A-^ut  jStrabo, 
xir.  p.  637  >,  such  as  the  slope*  of  Moant  Tinolaa, 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  rsUey  of  the  Ufnno* 
froBl  that  «rf  the  Cajrater  ( Plin.  t.  29  ;  Vinr.  Geay. 
li.  97  ;  Orid.  Met  vL  15),  Mount  Meaaogis,  which 
dividea  the  tributaries  of  the  CajFster  fnoa  thoae  ff 
the  MaMUtder  (Strabo,  xir.  p.  650^  the  Tdleaac 
r.  .-;.in  of  tl-  Cal.uccatinKMi.'  (Vitruv.  iii,      r  ^  r*i 
•tiU  retaina  its  fooe  (Keppell'a  TntveiM,  iL  p.  ZSj\ 
tbe-cneirana  ef  Bphoaa  (Dieeeorid.    19),  if  Cri> 
dm  (Atben.  L  pt  C9,  a.),  rf  MltcU:^  «' Athen.  Le.\ 
and  of  Uaaoinenae.  (PUn.  xir.  if.)    Among  that 
the  ftnc  plaee  anuaa  to  haw  been  by  fenenJ  eao* 
sent  conceded  to  ttif  CMan^  of  which  the  mas:  di> 
lieioiit  varietjes  R%»re  brought  from  the  heighu  of 
Ariii>iHm,  in  the  central  paru  (Virg.  Ecf.  r.  71 ; 
Plii).  //.  A',  xiv.  7  ;  Siliuc,  rii.  '2)  ll).  .ind  frm  lb* 
prouiontory  yf  I'hxiac  at  the  s.->u tLt.ru  extremity  of 
the  island.  (V'irg.  Grtmj.  h.  97  )  The  Tltuwaacrf 
LegUan  occupied  the  second  pUcc,  and  thefWa  da- 
puted  tlie  palm  with  them.  (Athen.  i. pp.  28.*2S.&c.) 
In  Lesbus  the  most  highly  prixed  Tmeranls 
an»nnd  Mytilene  (Athen.  i.  pi.  30,  hi^  iii.  p.  96,  e. ; 
p.92,d.),  and  Methymna.  (Alh««.  riii.  p.  3<3,K.  t 
Paiisan.  x.  \9  ;  Vni  (.r.jr  !.  n.  P,9 ;  Ovid.  Jr.  J-u 
u  57.)    Plinj  (xiv.  9),  who  girca  tlio  prefi^reocc 
over  all  othera  to  the  Cfcaewwiaa.  any*  Ael  At 
Lesbian  had  nntumllr  a  taste  of  salt  i\at.  r. 
the  epithet  "  inuocens,"  appited  hy  Horace,  seeuu 
to  point  oat  that  it  waa  light  and  who^ooK. 

It  may  Ikto  observed  tltat  tlii-re  i«  (eeO" 
dation  whatever  for  ihc  ruuark  ii^t  ihi  fittot 
(Ireek  winc^  especially  the  prodocta  of  the  ishnds 
in  the  Acp-an  and  Ionian  teas,  bil  iRp-d  for  tie 
most  part  to  tiio  luscious  aweet  cLiaa.  J  he  rfij 
reverse  is  proved  by  the  epitheta  uAiT^pJt. 
f>6f^  Arrrot,  and  the  like,  applied  to  a  great  aiBh 
her,  while  yktmis  and  yAMci^«r  are  deagaetigei 
eagnpaialifely  tav^  euft  ia  lha 
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of  poetry.  ViHum  omm  dultx  mm  us  Oii(jinfcw»** 
Piiny  (A/.  A",  xiv.  11),  and  the  ancient*  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fully  MOiible  that  sweet  wines 
could  not  Iw  ■wslIow«d  dlher  with  pleasure  or 
Mfivty*  except  in  wamU  qnantitie*.  The  mistake 
1mm  ariacn  from  not  perceiiring  that  the  expressions 
f*Tfoi  yAvKUf  and  ohos  t)5i/i  are  by  no  means  ne- 
ceMsrilj  ^rnoDymoos.  The  fonuer  sigQi&M  wine 
pomlMjf  mettt,  the  latler  vnie  agreeaUe  to  Ae 

taste  from  the  ahuence  of  ucidihj^  in  most  CiMt  ilh 
dicntiog  nothing  mure  Uiaii  aound  wime. 

It  ii  well  kaewn  that  all  the  meet  aeble  Italian 
wtrp«,  with  a  rery  few  cxo-ptions,  were  di-rived 
from  Lniiuiu  and  Campauiia,  and  fur  the  most  pjirt 
grew  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea.  The 
wbele  of  Umm  plMee»**  s:iya  Stmbe  (v.  f.  234), 
wlien  deeeribing  tliie  cmsI,  yield  exeellent  wine  ; 
strii  1  l!H  most  ccli'hrated  nrv  the  Caecnban,  the 
FuiidAitiao,  the  betioiao,  and  so  also  are  the  Fa- 
Icmiam  th«  Attn,  aod  tlia  Statiain.**  But  the 
classification  adopted  by  Pliny  (xW.  6)  will  provp 
f»ur  best  guide,  aud  this  we  shidl  follow  to  a  certain 
extent. 

In  the  first  rank,  then,  we  mast  place  the  Se- 
timum  which  fairly  deserves  the  title  of  Imperial, 
since  it  was  the  chosen  beverage  of  Augustus  and 
most  of  hk  conrtkn.  It  grew  npon  the  hills  of 
Beth,  atwve  Pondtt  Appii,  looking  down  upon  the 

Pomptine  marshes,  {i'emlula  I'omptinos  quae  .ywry 
tat  Setia  eampoi.  Mart.  xiii.  U  2 ;  see  alio  vi.  06, 
Ix.  S,  X.  74,  xiiL  112;  Juv.  v.  84  ;  Silioa,  Vftt. 
378 ;  Plin.  //.  t.  c.)  Before  the  age  of  Attgnstus 
the  CiMCHbrnm  was  the  most  prired  of  all.  It  grew 
in  the  poplar  swamps  bordering  on  tho  )(uif  of 
Anyclae,  close  to  Fundi.  (Mart  xiil  115.)  In  the 
toe  of  Pliny  its  reputation  waa  entirely  gone, 
partly  in  conisequencc  of  the  carelessnem  of  tlie 
odtivaton,  and  partly  from  iu  proper  loil,  origin- 
ally •  very  lintled  (pace,  having  been  ent  up  by 
the  canal  of  Nero  extending  from  Baiae  to  Ostia. 
Galen  (Atheii.  i.  p.  '2.1,  a.)  represents  it  as  gene- 
rous, full  bodied  aTid  heady,  not  arriving  at  maturity 
until  it  had  been  k  ]  t  fi>r  mnny  r«»rs.  (Plin.  c. ; 
felrabo,  V.  p.  2iil  ;  Mart  xiiL  115;  li>jr.  Car  in,  u 
80.  9,  UL  23w  2,  tuu) 

Tka  taeond  lank  waa  oocopied  by  tha  F^knmm^ 
«f  vbicb  the  Faw^Hmtmm  wae  the  meet  ebdtee  va> 
riety,  liaviiiji  grained  its  character  from  tlie  care 
and  akill  exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines ; 
bat  arbett  PHny  wnil«»  it  waa  beginning  to  fcll  in 
ptiblic  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the  prowers 
being  more  solicitous  about  quantity  than  quality, 
Jaat  as  wm«  the  com  wiA  Madeira  a  few  years 
ajro.  The  Falemut  ager^  concerning  the  precise 
limits  of  which  there  have  been  many  controver- 
sies, commenced  at  the  Pons  Camjminis,  nn  the 
left  band  of  tboee  joomejiog  to«md«  the  Urbana 
Cobmis  of  Mb,  tbe  Faslmamm  agtr  at  a  Tillage 
about  six  miles  from  SinuesM,  so  thnt  tl.r'  whole 
district  in  question  may  be  regarded  as  fttretciiing 
fimn  tbo  luBsic  hills  to  the  river  Vmtamnii  Fa- 
lemion  became  fit  for  drinking  in  ten  years,  and 
might  be  used  when  twenty  years  old,  but  when 
kept  longer  gave  beadaclis,  and  proved  injurious 
to  tbe  aervons  syilem.  Plinv  dielinguishes  three 
kind,  the  roa^  {mderum),  tba  tweet  (dutct),  and 
the  thin  (imue).  (lakii  (ap.  Atkfn.  i.  p.  'Jd,  c) 
two  only,  the  rough  (ta/<rn\p6s)  and  the  sweetish 
(TAuftdftsr).  Wbeo  the  aontb  wind  prevailed 
during  tho  season  of  the  vinrr.trn  tl  ■  v  ine  was 
awee^  and  darker  in  oolour  (^iA^u^rf^ot),  but  ii 
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IIm  gn^w  am*  gathmd  during  weadier  of  a  Ait* 

fi-rent  description,  it  was  rough  and  tawny  or 
auibcr-ooloored  (xi^t).  The  ordinary  appear- 
ance of  Falemian,  whieb  bai  been  made  a  theme 
of  considerable  discussion,  seems  to  t»e  determined 
by  a  pftSMire  in  Pliny  (i/.  N.  xxxvii.  12),  in  which 
\\  c  arc  infonned  that  the  finest  amber  was  named 
FvUema,  Otheis  arranged  tba  varietiaa  diffny 
ently ;  tbat  wbieb  grew  upon  trill  tope  tibef 
called  Ontcuiuri.  lliat  tm  thi^  f,l'i;ir:j  Aai 

ItuHum,  that  oa  the  plain  Fakrnum.  (Plin.  t  a. 
and  xxiii.21  ;  Atben.  i.  p.  26,  c;  Her.  Cbnn. 
i.  20.  10sPnp^iT.6iMaitial,ia.Mt8aia%m 

1.59.) 

In  the  third  rank  was  the  AUxinrnvL,  from  tin* 
Mona  Albanus  {M<m$  Js/ews,  Mart  xiii.  109),  of 
varioni  kinds,  very  sweet  {praedulce),  sweetish 
(7A1  rough  (Plin.  xxiii.  21),  and  sharp 

{A^upoKtat) ;  it  was  invigorating  faeroii  mtUe}t  and 
in  perfteUan  after  being  kept  for  fifteen  yean, 
(Plin.  //.  ec.  ;  Mart  xiii.  109  ;  Ilor.  S>tl.  il.  H.  14  ; 
Juv.  V.  33  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  26,  d.)  Here  too  we  place 
the  Sfirrentimum^  from  the  promontory  forming  tba 
southern  bom  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  which  was 
not  drinkable  until  it  had  been  kept  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  for  being  destitute  of  richness  (dXi* 
*T(t)  and  very  di;  (fafa^f),  it  required  a  loi^g 
time  to  ripen,  bat  was  ttrongty  recommended  ta 
convalescent*,  on  account  of  its  thinness  and  whole- 
somenees.  Uaieu,  however,  was  of  opinion  that 
it  agreed  with  tfaoea  only  wbo  weia  aeeastomed  la 
use  it  contitantly  ;  Tibcn'ns  -wan  wont  to  say  that 
the  phj&icians  bad  conspired  to  dignify  what  wai 
only  peiterota  vkmgatf  while  his  successor,  Caligula, 
styled  it  nobilit  vafpa.  (Plin.  II.  cc. ;  Athen.  L  c) 
Of  equal  reputation  were  the  Mmmumy  from  the 
hills  which  fonne<l  the  boundary  between  Latium 
and  Campania>  althoqgh  somawbat  banh,aa  wwhi 
seem,  fimn  the  precratieni  reeemnmidod  by  tba 
epicure  in  Horace  {Sat,  ii.  4.  51  :  compare  Cktrm.  L 
1.  19,  L  7.  21,  iii.  21  ;  Mart.  xiii.  Ill  ;  Silius, 
vii.  207),  and  the  Ga  irannm,  from  the  r^ge  abova 
riaiae  and  PnteoH,  produced  in  Rmall  qiiantitv,  hut 
of  very  liijijh  quality,  full  bodied  (««to*oi)  and 
thick  ("ax^O-  (Atbon.  !.«.,-  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  6  ; 
Fkr.  iii.  A.)  In  the  aune  class  are  to  be  included 
tbo  Odmmm  from  Cales,  and  the  Fundantm  from 
Fundi.  Both  had  formerly  held  a  higher  place, 
'^but  vineyards,"  moralises  Pliny,  *'as  well  a« 
•talait  Iwva  theb  perieda  of  rin,  of  glory,  and  of 
fall."  Tbe  Calcnum  waa  light  (rov^),  and  bet^ 
ter  for  tbe  stomach  thaii  Falemian  ;  the  Fundo' 
Rsm  waa  full  bodied  (eCroKor)  and  nourishing,  bat 
apt  to  attack  both  stomach  and  head  ;  therefore 
little  sought  after  at  banquets.  (Slraljo,  v.  p.  2^4  j 
.\then.  i.  p.  27,  a. ;  Hor.  Carm.  L  31.  9  ;  Juv.  i. 
69  ;  Mart  X.  ziiL  118.)  Tbii  list  ia  cloeed 
by  tbe  f^MsMMsaes,  f^^eoHnaftaaw,  and  AbiaAiain^ 
from  Velitrae,  Privernum,  and  Signia,  towns  on 
tbe  Votsdan  hiiis  ;  the  first  was  a  sound  wine, 
but  had  this  peculiarity,  tliat  it  alwaya  taatad  as  if 
mixed  v;it!;  yonic  foreign  substance  ;  the  second 
was  thill  iiiiii  plt'iisrmt  ;  the  last  was  looked  n|)On 
only  in  the  light  of  a  medicine,  valuable  for  ita 
astringent  qualities.  (Atben.  i.  p. 27,  h. ;  Plin.  l.e.\ 
Mart  xiiL  116.)  Wo  nay  safely  bring  in  one 
more,  the  Formiauum,  from  tlic  gulf  of  Caicta 
{LoMtrjiigomia  Baecktu  in  ampkorck,  Her.  Oarm,  iii. 
19.  84),  awociatnfl  bjr  Honn  with  tiio  OMcnban, 
Falemian,  and  Caleninn  (Hor.  Cirm.  i.  20,  iii. 
16),  and  CQQaand  by  Oalen  {ap.  Athen.  i.  p.  2G 
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a.)  to  tk«  PriTcrmttoiini  and  Riicgtnaiii,  hat  richer 
(Aerafwrr^poi  y,  and  riprniiift  quickly. 
TW  tank  mtk  ceota^Md  thm  Mmwurtimm^ 

tuli)  f;4iilii'>n  \iv  J.jliu*  r.(rN,nr.  Tin-  fiiu-ht,  calliii 
i*ulalammm  ('I«Ta\tr«^  AUuda.  i.  j>.  27*  d.J,  from 
tfb  faUa  MMWl  to  Ibt  wKm  Iwd,  wm  WMd 
(i^f),  lisht,  and  at  the  i.-uiio  time  ii  't  without 
b»dy.  Tb«  T*airwKumdtMmmM  wan  frrquealiy  tuil^- 
liliilii  finadttlcatly  Cm*  iIm  MburtiDum,  which  it 
IWrmMM.   (  Athf-n.  i.  p.  ?r.     ;  !.  f.) 

Ul  iLe  w.i.ea  iu  SuutUeru  (JaiU,  that  of  iiaeUr- 
rtkt  alone  bore  a  high  character.  Tht  MM  wcf« 
lookrd  upon  with  futpici 'n,  hi  eontrqtience  of  the 
notorious  frauds  of  the  dt-ak  x s  in  the  Proriner,  who 
camtnl  on  th«  liukincvt  of  adultrratkm  to  •  great 
•xtewt,  and  did  not  icruiile  to  hare  tmtttum  lo 
•oxtmi*  drog*.  Among  other  thin|r«<  it  wwlcaawB 
that  they  ]nirchaaed  alor«,  to  ht  i^l  t' n  tbf  flaroar 
•ad  imprBfe  tiie  cokMurof  tliair  ncrchiitiJiM,  and 
•ondoetad  the  proceaaaf  artiftdal  rifx-itiitg  so  tm- 
aki!fii!!y,  ;i*  ti<  iiii[wirt  n  t\*fc  of  kiiioke,  which 
aaUcd  forth,  aa  we  huTe  tcea  above,  th«  maledic- 
ika  or  MartU  Miiht  <waaiw  aT  lliiMillei.  (Plu. 
//.  A',  siv.  n.  '.  •..) 

I'he  priniuctf  lA  Ikiraric  isles  was  compared 
la  the  first  growths  of  Italj.  and  the  same  praise 
was  ftharfd  by  ih**  \iin  ).it>l>  <a  Tarr<u-'i  unJ  Lmt- 
roa,  while  those  uf  iLc  I^^laM  were  not  m  mu(.h 
ftnetl  I'  lr  the  quality  as  for  the  abundance  of  their 
aopplj.  ( Flin.  //.  MarL ziii U8  ; 

bilius,  ill.  370.) 

Hetuming  to  the  East,  several  district*  of  Poo- 
taa,  PaphUmiiai  aad  itilbynia,  Lampsacus  on  the 
IIeIle«pont,  TvlmtaMM  in  Caria,  ('yprus,  Tripolis, 
Tl.ryiu*.  and  Tyro,  all  <liinied  distinctntii.  niiii 
above  «U  the  LhaiyUoMuit,  oriifinally  from  Ikroea, 
koc  aftaffwarda  grown  m  tha  neighbonriiood  of  Da* 
matu^  iiK  also,  was  the  chosen  and  < nlv  ilrink  of  the 
(Jreat  King  (Plin.  //.  A',  xiv.  9  ;  lieopon.  t.  3  i 
Atben.  L  p.  28,  A.\  ta  whieli  «*  aay  join  Uw 
Itubfflomnni,  calii-d  iwrtu  V>y  Chatreus  (Atheii.  i. 
p.  -f,  f.),  ill  id  iLl'  IVufAuat  fruuk  i'iioenicia,  which 
found  many  admirrrs.  (Atiien.  i.  p.29,  b.)  The 
hi»t  is  spoken  of  «  lv\vh<  re  a*  Thraciao.or  Clrcciaii, 
or  Sicilian,  which  nuiy  h:iv<>  nriien  from  tlie  sajtic 
gnpa  haviDff  be«a  dissemtimted  through  these 
couutriea.  (CompaM  iieiml,  ii.  ^  ;  Athen.  i.  p. 
31,  a.) 

P.isfring  on,  in  the  last  place,  to  Egjpt,  where, 
apcordiitg  to  liallanioM,  tila  viua  waa  fint  dis- 
coveml,  tha  MartoKemm,  ttam  near  Alazandria,  de- 

rll.•llJ^J^    our  Ilttiritmll.      It    is   hiklilv   extolled  hv 

Alhcnaeus,  bring  white,  sweet,  fragrant,  light 
(AtaWt),  eirculiiting  qnidtly  thmogh  tha  fiaaw^ 

aiifi  not  f!\iiii;  to  ih<'  head  ;  hut  superior  eren  to 
this  \*as  the  'fMutU^um^  to  named  from  a  long 
narrow  sandy  ridge  (Tcuria)  naar  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Delta  ;  it  wna  nmniatic,  slightly 
astringent,  and  of  an  uiiy  cun&ixUncy,  which  dift- 
■ppeaiad  when  it  was  mixed  with  water:  beadaa 
these  we  hear  of  the  Seiymit^icum^  and  tht*  winf>  nf 
Antyllo,  a  town  not  tar  from  Alexandria,  Ad- 
vancing up  the  valley,  the  wine  of  the  Thekin, 
and  eapeciailjr  of  Coptoa,  waa  m  thin  and  easily 
thrown  offtMt  it  could  be  given  wttboat  injury  to 
fi-ver  {>ntifiit»  ;  niid  .•i.sceiidinj:  throiivdi  NuKia,  to 
the  confluence  of  the  jStle  with  the  Astapus,  we  1 
reach  whaaa  wine  Itaa  been  mnvoriiilmd  I 

ty  I.iH  iii.  ( Athen.  i.  p.  3\  f.  ;  Str.ih.  xvii.  j..  ; 
lior.  Cam.  i  37.  10  j  Vii^.  O'coiy.  ii.  31  ^  Lucan,  [ 
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X.  161  ;  Plin.  //.  AT.  xir.  9.)  Marbal  appan  to 
have  held  th<-:n  ail  rtry  cheap,  siooe  he  pratooacn 
tiM  viacMr  of  Eajpi  battar  tin  iia  viML  {mm, 

\\  e  reaJ  c.f  A«'\rnil  wii.rs  wliieK  revrired  thar 
designation,  not  from  the  MKioa  to  whicit  they  be* 
longed,  bat  fraB  tiba  paitinnar  Mad  af  grape  (nv 

»l)Ich  thrv  were  made,  or  from  M^nie  c:ri;Lir.ft;«ice 
couu«ct«d  with  their  hiatorj'  or  quaiitiea.  Nsuks 
belonging  to  the  fomar  daaa  wmm  im  al  Ghdifciad 

l)r6tov»rd  U-forf  the  Tnr>*t   favouTcJ  t^i'itmti  ^-.-p 
gciieraily  klM  wn.  and  b«,'f  ire  the  effects  jri'ii-wed 
Upoa  tka  vine,  by  chang^i-  of  soil  and  cKsuate,  kai 
been  accorately  observed  and  Hudied.    After  these 
matters  were  belter  uxuier»tood,  kaLit  and  owfcaa- 
tik  Bttge  woold  tend  to  perpetuate  the  auonH 
aMetfauion.    Thua,  dowa  ta  « late  period,  we  b«M 
of  the  Ammtum  CViwMof  eJW«,  Hesych.),  fnm 
the  Amimea  Vitit,  which  held  the  first  place  >a«og 
vuMM,  and  MUmoad  nasT  amatiaa,  caitfaRy  ii^ 
efWnatad  and  cdtSnrtad  memni^  ta  dMawl 
methiKlt.     (  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  4.  ?  1  ;  C^tn.  fL  fL 
6  and  7  i  Cofaon.  iii.  2.  f  7  ;  9.  i  3.)   It  wm  oi 
Onchhi  angin,  hwtai^  baato  conwaywd     a  Tkt* 
salian  tribe  lo  It.^ly  (a  story  «hith  woc^u  »«-^jn 
to  refer  to  some  i'cksgian  mention),  and  reurd 
chielj  in  Ckapania  aro«id  Napfaa,  aad  ii  ikt 
F'ali-mus  nper.     Its  chaj:ictcri<«tic  ^icell-CTce  was 
the  great  body  and  cous*^uezit  duiaLiiSj  «f  iU 
wine.  (fVmisMasa  ewa,  Viig.  G&orp.  ii  97  ;(«a^ 
Medt.  med.  ziL  4  ;  Oeopon.  ^-iii.  22  ;  Cei«>  iv.  '2  ; 
Macrob.  ii.  16  ;  Anson.  Kp.  zviil.  32;  Sen*. 
Samm.  zxix.  544.)    So.  in  like  nini:nrr.  the  i-*<:.n 
•bof  (Athen.  i.  p«-S8,  f.^         the  i*«*a.  ift»*hn 
(Cotmn.iii  3.  §24),  which  Virgil  tells  us  (Gtw?. 
li.         was  particularly  untabli-  for  putvrn,  a;i 
the  aori^s  (smoke- wine)  of  Plato  the  ooouc  poet 
(Atbon.  L  p.  SI,  a.),  prepared  ta  giiaiiitr  pcriK* 
ti  I'l      ir  iV'ueveiitum.  from  the  icarrto':  ismtXai, 
so  named  in  coaaequcnce  of  the  dusters  he^g 
neitharwUia  aar  UmIc,  tmt  of  an  kindto 
dusky  Of  fin^.ky  hue.  (Thwphr.  //.  P.  ii.  4,  CP. 
V,  3  ;  An>t<i»U  tie  Gen^.  iv.  4  j  V^m.  //.  A',  xiv.  4, 
§  7  ;  compare  xxxvi  :U>,  on  the  gpia  Capnis.) 

On  ihf"  '      r  hand,  the  la-rp^as,  on  whose  di- 
vijio  fra^'rancT  iienuippu^i  deacajiU  in  such  glow- 
ing kuipHige  (AUmb.  i  p.  29,  e.),  ia  simply  taa» 
rich  wine  of  great  age,  '^toothleaa,  and  mere,  mi 
wondrous  old."  {6iirrai  oCk  •x***'t       eo*!*^.  >• 
y4ptp  y*  lainoritti^  Athen.  x.  p.  441,  d.  : 
Eusuth.  ad  Hami.  Oi.  ii  34Q  ;  Ctma!^.  JAa. 
i.  p.  2.').)  The  f  Httm  of  thotjdedffca^hniiiwg- 
wh;it  more  doubllul :  some  will  have  it  t»  deool* 
wine  from  a  aweet- smelling  ^t  (Snid.  a.  a.) ;  «(1>«b 
noM  reaaonabljicfcrit  to  Ike  *'ban4ntt*«f  «k 
sviuf  it.vlf  f  Ilesyrh.  i.  r.)    according  to  Phariat  rf 
Eresus,  in  one  passage,  it  waa  a  ooo^ieaad,  fanned 
by  widing  one  part  of  mm  waui  ta  fil^  ef  toWti 
idth' i)i;h,  in  aiiother  j.l.ice,  he  sk^m*  to  tay.  that  ;t 
was  wiue  obtained  fruui  grape*  gathered  ixi^vc  aer 
wen  lipa,  in  which  case  it  aai^t  wmmhk  (W 
psptf*.    (Athen.  i.  p.  32,  a.  ;  e"ii"?»rf  p.  462,  e.) 

Those  »ha  de&ire  more  minute  drtau*  apoa  this 
very  extensive  subject  may  consult  the  Qeopooic 
Collection,  books  iii  to  viiL  inclusive  ;  the  wbds 
of  the  Uth  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  Uistoty.  tf^ 
gether  with  the  first  thirty  chapters  of  the  23<f : 
the  12Ui  book  of  Columella,  with  tko  oMastesttry 
of  Sekneider  and  ethers  ;  the  ^  boek  af  Vo;^!^ 
(ii  <ir^ii  S  with   the  rei;i.irk<i  of  IT  yn> .  V"**,  *  i 

the  uld  gramnwfi.m>  j  Gakn,  i      aad  xik  4 ; 
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Pollux,  tL  foil.  ;  Athenaent,  lib.  i.  and  lib.  x.  ; 
liettkle*  which  then-  are  a  multitude  of  paMngc* 
in  other  parts  of  the  above  auUiors,  in  Cato^  Vaivo^ 
and  in  the  classics  generally,  which  bear  tnoM  or 
leas  upon  these  topics. 

Of  nodam  whten  we  mar  notice  particolarlj, 
ProapcT  1t«mldla,  TVadafat  3§  Virnm^  VMmmia  H 
I'tA/fi,  Venet.  1C29  ;  Oale.ilius  Landrimis,  Q«ae«fto 
d«  AfutHome  Vuti  et  Aquae^  f  errar.  1^93 ;  Au' 
dccM  BmedoM,  dt  NaturaU  Fmonm  BidaHay  ^ 
Rom.  1596,     f'iftiviciis  Anfiipiorum,  cfc,  Gronov. 
Them.  Grace  Autiq.  ;  iir  KJward  liarry,  (Mjferva- 
titfMM  OH  Uu  Wint$  of  the  Andettis,  Lmid.  1775  ; 
Hendc-rson,  IliiJory  of  Ancient  and  moilcni  Jf'r>r5, 
LiOntL  Some  of  the  mo«t  iiupurtant  t;icu 

are  presented  in  a  condensed  form  in  Becker's 
OxUiut^  ToL  ii.  pp.  1C3— 176,  and  pp.  238—241, 
and  CharikUt^  vbL  i.  p.  456,  foil.         [  W.  R.] 

VIOCUUI.     [QUATUORVIHX  VlALB&J 

VIRGA,  dim.  VIRGULA  (^«M>,  »  n»d  or 
wand.  This  was  in  many  cases  the  emliieiii  of  a 
certain  rank  or  office  ;  being  cnrricnl,  for  example, 
lljr  the  Salii,  by  a  judge  or  civil  officer  (tee  wcKid- 
caL,  p.  98),  a  herald  [CadocbusI  (Nor.  Ifore.  p. 

.  Ovid.  Met  i.  71G),  and  ly  tin  Trtdimnrdui 
(.TricioniomJ,  or  any  other  person  who  had  to 
•xereiae  aatluritjr  vfvt  slaves.  (Senee.  EpiA.  47.) 
The  ttse  of  the  rod  (f)aSSi((iy,  Acfit,  xvi.  22)  in 
the  ponishment  of  Eonuin  ciii£«ns  was  abolished 
lij  the  Lot  Poreia  (p.  696,  a).  In  thaFAacua 
number  of  rods  wito  Iwund  together. 

The  wajid  wu«  also  ihc  common  instnimcnt  of 
na^cal  display,  as  in  the  hand  of  Circe  (Hum.  fhL 
X-  238,  293,  :il8,  389),  and  of  Minerva  (xvi.  172). 
To  do  any  thing  virguUt  divina  was  Xo  Ao  iX  btf 
aaqae.  (Ck.  AtL  i.  44.)  The  stripes  of  cloth  were 
caned  (Ovid.  .ar.  ilai.  iii.  269.)  [Pal- 

uuM :  TatA-]  £J.  Y.J 

VI  ROINBS  VBSTA'LB&  [VmrAtn  Vu- 
«ii«its.1 

VIRTDA'RIUM.  rHoBTva.] 

VIS.  Legea  were  pa.wed  at  Home  for  the  pu^ 
poee  of  preventing  acts  of  violence.  Tha  Lax 
Fletia  or  Plaatk  was  enacted  against  thoie  vlie 

occupied  public  places  and  carried  arms  (CIc,  ad 
Att.  ii.  24,  da  //untup.  Rcgpobs.  B  ;  the  Dittserta- 
tion  of  Waechter,  Nem$  A  rckiv.  dea  CriminaineJils^ 
vol.  xlii.  roprinted  in  Orellii  OnomuHtieon).  The  Lex 
pronoiw-d  by  the  consul  Q.  Catuhu  on  this  subject, 
wita  the  assistance  of  Pkutius  the  tribunus,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Lex  Plotia.  (Cic.  pro  CovL  29  ; 
^11  UAL  ill  Cic.  Dedum.)  There  was  a  Lex 
Julia  of  the  dictator  Caesar  on  this  subject,  which 
Mnpesed  the  penalty  of  aauac  ct  ignis  intcrdictio. 
(Cic  PhUip.  L  9.)  Two  Juliae  Leges  were  passed 
as  to  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which 
were  respectively  entitled  Do  Vi  Foblica,  and  dj 
Vi  Private.   (Dig.  48.  tit  6,  7.)  TheLazdeVi 

Publica  did  not  apply,  as  the  title  mij^ht  liocm  to 
import,  exclusirel^  to  acts  ogaints  the  public  peace, 
and  it  ie  not  puenbleta  deeoiba  it  rmrj  aocnrately 
exri  J  t  by  enumerating  its  chief  provisions.  The 
collecting  of  arms  (omo,  teia)  in  a  house  (<JoaiiuX 
ar  in  a  villa  (a^nm  m  vUla\  except  fiir  tha  par* 
pose  of  hunting,  or  goinp  a  joumry  or  n  voya.,'-', 
was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  Lex.  The  signin- 
catioB  tt  tba  mad  tela  in  this  Lex  was  very  ex- 
trn^ive.  The  pitnishment  for  the  violation  of  this 
Lex  was  aquae  ct  ignis  intcniictio,  except  in  the 
case  of  attacking  and  plundering  houses  or  villas 
With  an  annad  bandy  in  whidicaia  the  {nniahmeni 
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\fni  death  ;  and  the  penalty  was  the  same  for  carry- 
ing off  a  woman,  married  or  immarried.  The  cases 
enumerated  in  the  Digest,  as  falling  within  the 
penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia  de  Vi  Privata,  arc  cases 
where  the  act  was  of  less  atrocity  ;  for  instance,  if 
a  man  got  a  number  of  men  together  for  a  hot, 
wMcb  ended  in  the  bea^g  of  a  person,  but  net 
in  his  death,  be  came  within  the  penalties  of  the 
Lex  de  Vi  Privata.  It  was  also  a  case  of  Vii 
Privata, when  pertomcambiaed  to  prevent  anethar 
being  brought  before  the  praetor.  The  Senatus- 
consultum  Volnsianum  extended  the  penalties  of 
the  Lex  to  those  who  maintained  another  in  hn 
S  lit,  with  the  view  of  sharing  any  advnntige  that 
might  re«u!t  from  it.  The  pt^nalties  of  thi»  Lex 
were  the  Iosh  of  a  third  part  of  the  offender's  pro- 
perty ;  and  he  was  also  declared  t»  be  incapiible  of 
being  a  Senator  or  Deciirio,  oi  a  Judex  :  by  a  S«> 
natusconsultum,  the  name  of  which  is  not  givoi, 
ha  was  iaei^jiacitatcd  from  enjoymg  any  honour, 
qnaii  faifinnia.  (This  matter  is  discussed  at 
length  by  Rab^  /Tttt  Cfmmabttkt  ^  BSkHtr^ 
p.  732.)  [aL.3 

VIS  et  VIS  ABMATA.  There  waa  an  inter- 
dict De  Vi  et  Vi  Armata,  which  applied  to  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  forcibly  ejected  from  tha 
poMewiflp  of  a  peoe  of  groimd  er  adtfioe  (<fmvid^ 
jcctus  eit).  The  object  of  the  interdict  •was  to  restore 
the  party  ejected  to  possession.    (Dig.  43.  tiu  16  j 

INTBRDICT17M.)  (O.  I*] 

VLSCKR  A'TIO.  f Fi-Nfs,  p.  c,62,  a.] 
VITKLi.l.\'NI.  ITabulak,  p.  109i,a.J 
VITIS.  [ExERciTUs  p.  504,  b.] 
VITRUM  (fwiAot),  glass.  A  singular  amount 
of  ignorance  and  scepticism  long  prevailed  with 
regard  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients 
m  the  art  ol  glaai-nnkinf  .  Some  assmed  that  it 
wiu  to  be  legwded  a*  ej^uitvely  a  modern  inven- 
tion, while  others,  unable  altogether  tf>  resist  the 
mass  of  evidence  to  the  contiarv,  contented  tbem- 
idvet  with  bdieving  that  die  taMtaaee  waa  known 
only  in  its  coarMst  and  rudest  form.  T:  '.-^  i  .v 
d^ly  dtflooostrated  to  have  been  in  coiumon  uso 
at  a  very  icnote  epoch.  Varione  spedmene  ttiU  in 
existence  prove  that  the  numufacttire  had  in  ^>nio 
branches  reached  a  point  of  perfection  to  which 
recent  skill  baa  not  yet  been  able  to  Btteb  J  and 
although  we  irriv  n  :  f  <  I  dispo>ed  to  gn  so  (ar  as 
Winckclmanii  (i.  c.  -.  ^  20),  who  contends  that  it 
waa  wed  more  generally  and  for  a  gicatcr  variety 
of  purposes  in  the  old  world  than  among  onrrlves, 
yet  when  we  examine  the  numeruu«  cuUections 
arranged  in  all  great  public  rouseiuns,  we  most  fed 
convinced  that  it  was  employed  as  an  ordinary 
material  for  all  manner  of  aomestic  utensils  by  the 
Kgypiianft,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

We  find  the  process  of  glass-blowing  distinctly 
lafwsented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Haaoan,  wbieh 
if  any  faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  inter[>retalion  of 
hieroglyphics  according  to  the  phonetic  system,  were 
exeoMed  Airiag  the  reigns  of  Osirtasen  the  First, 
the  contemporary  of  Jovph,  and  his  immediate 
suocesaor«,  while  a  gUu4  bcud  has  been  found  at 
Thebes  bearing  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
.1!»0  i  yearn  ago,  about  the  time  of  thr-  Jewish 
hxodui.  \'ujics  alao,  twine- bottles,  (irinking  cups, 
bugles,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects  have  bean 
discovered  in  sepulchres  and  attached  to  mummies 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  although  in 
most  cases  no  precise  date  can  be  affixed  to  theie 
niid^  man/  of  than  are  letened  bjr  the  moat  cain* 
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p»t«at  jn<)s<^  to  a  my  Mtfljr  period.  (Wilkluion, 
Amiimt  A^^^mim,  t«L  iiL  ft  H8,  &c.) 

A  rtorp  Kju  Won  |vrr!»r'nf<]  I'V  Pliny  (//.  ]V. 
zzsri.  €.^t,  ttiut  glaM  wan  iirU  discoTered  acci- 
drnudlr  br  tctat  mrrthmti  who  harinfr  Undpd  on 
the  Svrinn  coait  at  the  moath  of  the  rirer  Beliia, 
and  being  unable  to  find  ttonct  to  aupport  their 
eookiiif  prtu,  fetched  for  thia  parpooe  from  their 
ikip  aosM  af  tbt  hraip*  •(  nttr*  whick  conpoacd 
Ike  CMTCQ.  Tlta  Mnf  fcaed  br  tlic  hmt  af  the 
fire,  vnit'  d  w-ih  the  iami  ii5-.'n  wliich  it  rcjt'd 
•ad  fcnaed  »  ftream  of  ritrified  matter.  No  oon- 
dwiHi  CHI  AfwwB  ftwi  tUs  fedsi  9Wi  if  tyva^ 
in  emiaeqni  ::c<'  of  it»  vajrn<*ii<'M  ;  1>'Jt  it  pniljiMy 
ori^nated  to  the  fact  recorded  by  Btnbo  (zrL 
p.  75i)  mi  Jtmfkm  (B.J.  B.  9\  tkat  th«  Mud 
•f  thp  dialrict  in  queation  was  f«t.'oni<  J  fKVii!iar!y 
auitaMe  fi>r  ^iaaa^making,  and  ejk(M>rtrd  m  gr'-nt 
4|iianlitief  In  tba  ««rk*hupa  of  Sidon  aitd  Alexan- 
dria, ih.'  rnnst  f;»:'i"ii«  in  thr  an<'i«-nt  v^orM. 
(Set*  llaJiiUT^t-r  and  Mith^^iw  on  ihe  dkt^s  of 
the  Hebrew*  and  Phoenician*,  Otmmrmtur.  .si<*. 
fit^t.  vol.  iv.  :  Heeren,  /Je»^  i.  2.  |>.  94.)  Alex- 
andria •tutaiiird  iu  rrrmution  for  many  centuriea  ; 
Rome  derired  a  great  portion  of  it*  supplies  from 
lilia  Mweet  aad  lata  aa  th«  rdfta  of  Anrelian 
wti  §nd  the  naaviKtaro  atiH  flonrialting.  (Clc.  pro 

P.Mr.  I'iut,  W  ;  Stni'xi,  I  r,  ;  Mnm.i!,  xi.  11, 
xii.  74,  sir.  115  j  Vi^msc  Annl.  45  ;  Uotidet,.Ster 
tAHf  Ut  FarrwM  mi  em  r-r-jlet  DttenpHm  4» 
fEijy}iU^  Tol.  ix.  \k1\X) 

There  ia  tame  dtihctihy  in  deciding  by  what 
Oreek  aadMir  frbaa  is  firat  mentioned,  beetle  the 
Ifmi  ?aAor,  like  i\\c  HrhhH'  Wiihl  u»rfl  in  the 
btxik  of  Job  (xxviiL  17)  and  tnuislated  in  the 
LX  X.  by  SoAor,  unqveationahly  denotes  not  only 
artificial  glass  bat  rock-cry«t.nl,  nr  indeed  any 
tmiupnretit  stone  or  stnne-Ukc  mibsUince.  (Schol. 
•li  Ariitoftk.  A'«A.  757.)  Tha*  the  vtXof  of 
Herodotus  (iiL  24),  in  which  the  Ethiopians 
encased  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  cannot  be 
glass,  although  andentood  in  this  sense  bj  Ctoios 
and  Diadem  (iL  16),  for  w«  atv  azprMaly  t«ld 
tKatt  {t  WM  dti^  in  aVimdaiNa  out  of  tiia  Murtli ; 

nml  itriiro  cnmiiirTitatorrt  Itavp  coiiji'ctiiP'd  tli.at 
rock-crystal  or  rock-salt,  or  amber,  or  oriental 
•MaMter,  or  asma  bttunineiN  or  g^irnmy  pnidaet 
might  be  indicated.  But  when  the  h's- 
tonan  in  his  account  of  aacred  crocodiles  (ii.  b9) 
alatet  that  they  were  deconited  with  csir- rings 
rirvlr-  '  f  ri ''IimI  nXnuc  (hpjr]uari  rf  Xl9ira  x^''^^ 
tcai  xp^f^*^  ^»  "^a  •^'■a  Mirrtf)^  we  may  safely 
cenehide  t1i.it  li<<  intends  to  deacffbe  aone  Titnonf 
ornam*'Tit  fur  which  he  knew  no  approprintf  vnmc, 
Thf  (T<ppayls  ^aXlrtf  and  (T(ppa!yat  eoAi'va  of  an 
Athonian  inscription  referred  to  iLc.  398  (Diickh, 
CW;>.  Inncrip.  n.  150,  f  50),  together  with  the 
passage  in  Aristophanes  {Acharn.  74)  where  the 
envoy  boost*  that  he  liad  been  drinking  with  the 
great  king  ^  V(  itHJufm  immftArmf*'  decide  no* 
thinj;,  especially  etiKe  la  aaotlier  comedy  (MA 

7.i7)  Strt|isia<i'i  Il^^cril»•8  ii  CoAot,  or  Imniiiijj- 

gbss,  as  a  transparent  stone  sold  in  the  shopa  of 
•Mtlieeariaa«  and  we  knoir  that  any  aelid  dia* 

pnnnnns  sn^'ttrince  ground  into  thf>  f  >rm  of  a  linig 
would  produce  the  effect.  Settii^  aaide  the  two 
problena  with  regard  le  ghM,  attributed  to  Ari- 
fltotle,  as  confessedly  spurioi!^  we  at  length  find  a 
antiBfnctor>'  testimony  in  the  works  of  his  pupil  and 
success. ir,  Thedphrastus,  who  notices  the  cireura- 
atanoe  alluded  to  above,  of  the  fitscaa  of  tha  amd 


at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belua  for  thu  hkbaaim 
of  glasa. 

Among  \hc  Latin  vr.Vrn  T.urrof;-.?  tr'TarB  t» 
be  the  first  ta  whom  the  w  ord  vUntm  oot-ars  \n. 
604,  vi  991)  ;  but  it  must  fam^e  been  wdl  haooa 
to  his  oonntrnnen  long  before,  for  Cicero  WBaa 
along  arith  paper  and  linen,  as  a  eonupwi  ailiria  gf 
merchandise  broi^ht  firem  ^?TP^  ( P*^  ^^"^ 
14).  Scaana,  ia  hk  MdaMbtp  <*.  c  M).  aaiAt 
a  display  «f  it  aaA  aa  waa  iMrwr  ■'ittwrt  «f«i 

in  nft'T- tinjrs  ;  for  the  *firw»j  of  Ms  c^'rir^^^u*  t'^nLT 

was  divided  into  three  tseia,  of  which  the  oadtx 
partiea  w«  cT  <ka  «|ip«r  ef  gnUed  woel, 

and  the  middle  cwri  part  merit  (<f  ir!a55.  fPlio.  H.  H, 
zzxvi.  84.  §  7.)  In  the  poett  erf  tbe  AogtMtaa  ap 
it  is  constancy  introdted,  badk  difeedy  aad  ■ 

siiTuIts,  .iiid  In  sui:1i  temu  to  psvre  that  it  was 
I  an  oleect  «  tth  wtiich  fvery  one  must  be  £>aiiijar 
(e.  g.  Vii]g.  6'«orp.  IT.  :VtO,  AtM,  viL  759  ;  OrwL 
f  Amor.  i.  6.  5'>  ;  Pmp.  iv.  B.  37  :  H or  Oirrz.  :"<.. 
li  i).  Sttabo  tleclari^s  thnt  in  hti  day  a  r— ii! 
drink  ing-eup  of  glass  un^'ht  bapocfcased  ai  K  eie 
for  half  an  as  (xvi.  p.  758  ;  Martial,  ix. 

60),  and  so  common  was  it  in  the  tinte  of  Jnrcnd 
and  Martial,  that  old  men  and  women  made  a 
livelihood  by  tmcktog  aulpbor  matrhna  fbr  hrakea 
*^ragmento.  \Jvr.  t.  4B  ;  Mtftid,  L  4%  x.  t ; 
St.it.  >r'r.  i.       ~^  ;  corppart'  Dion  Ci5^.        I"  ) 

When  Pliny  wrote  mannfjtftnriea  had  been  esa- 
Uidwd  ttat  only  m  Italy,  bait  ia  8pna  nd  Gari 

ami  tl-w  drinVintr-cuprt  lai  rntinrlv  sopcf^ 
seded  those  of  gold  aod  silvtr  (//.  A".  zxrrL  6^ 
67)i  iBid  in  dto  ivjgs  ef  AlcnBdcr  Svacfna  w<e  fial 
ritrrrtrii  mnked  along  with  curriers,  c^'^iffiTr-A-n^ 
goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  oiher  ordinary  arti- 
fieoa  when  tha  aaperor  taxed  to  raise  aweyibr 
his  thmnaf.    (I^amprid.  A'ca-.  Srr.  24.1 

'I  hi>  itumcn>us  ^lecimeoi  truii^uu  LU'^d  to  us  prove 
that  the  ancienia  were  well  acquainted  wieh  the 
art  of  imparting  a  great  variety  of  coloon  to  their 
glass  ;  they  were  probably  leas  snccvasfal  in  their 
attempts  to  render  it  perfectly  pure  aod  free  hvss 
all  oomir«  mko  we  are  mid  bj  Piioy  that  it «« 
coiMdcred  nu«t  vahtable  in  tUs  otateL  Tt  wm 
.  wrought  acoinliti!;  t"  the  ditTcnrnt  i:iei';<-3i  n 'Hr 
prneiised,  being  Aishioaed  into  the  rcqaiml  shape 
by  the  blowpipe,  cb#,  ae  we  «enn  il;  wMumk 

prounil  {{i  n'ftir)  is  a  more  a;-ciim.!e  phraae..  rsfi-w  S 
wheel,  and  engraved  wiih  a  sharp  tool,  like  sUver 
aliud  flatu  figoratar,  aliad  temo  tarilnr,  Arf 
ftnr-  nti  modo  coelatur.*'  PliiL  //.  .V.  xxrr- 
Iloubta  have  been  expressed  touching  tiie  actwacy 
of  Aa  iHt  part  of  ttta  amtrmfnt :  but  since  we 
have  the  most  positive  cTidrncr  that  the  dL-iaMitd 
(adamas)  was  employed  by  engravers  ut  ge»s 
(Plin.  /f.  M  xxrvii.  15  ;  Silin.  52  ;  Isidor.  xvi 
13, 3),  and  might  therefore  hart*  In- en  applied  with 
still  greater  facility  to  oeratchic^-  the  scr^see  «f 
glass,  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  Plinv 
was  not  himaelf  awaaa  of  what  he  Meant  ta  mu 
nof  fcr  (wMlIitg^  Mi  wwda  fata  uttonmft  wWb 
th«'v  oxnnot  h  j;itim:itc]y  assume".  o*]>«.-c".iry  since 
hierogiyphict  and  various  ochen  devices  are  now  l» 
bo  aeSb  on  Egyptian  vaaea  and  Irinkata  whidl  haic 
hfen  Piiprared  by  some  such  procojt.*.  (Wi'ki'^s- r, 
vol.  iii.  p.  105.)  '  The  diain*a  of  Mortiai  (xii.  ^U) 
were  glass  cups  em  «r  ongrared  aocorda^f  ta  aw 
or  other  of  the  above  mcthi'ds.  Tho  process  wu 
dilTicuIt,  and  a4.xidents  ocaarwi  so  frvqaentiy 
(Mart.  xiv.  1 15)  that  tha  jsfiali  tend  it  mummn 
10  dcfina  aonalefy  the  oMBBiiMact  nni«  whi* 
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fhe  woricinan  became  liable  for  the  value  of  the 
'%wmtA  a«atroyed.  (Dig.  9.  tit  9.  i.  27.  1 29 ;  tee 

^ilmasitia  ad  Vopip\  Snium.  c.  8.)  The  art  of 
ctchinf;  upon  glass,  now  so  common,  waa  cntircly 
unkxiown,  aince  it  dependi  upon  die  properties 
of  fluoric  Mid,  A  ehcBueid  diaoofciy  of  tM  last 
centiiiry. 

AVc  xnaf  BOir  briefly  cnuminH  tin  cUef  Met 

to  whicli  ^Itus  was  applied. 

1.   lollies,  vases,  cups,  and  cinerary  urns.  A 
crMKfc  umber  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
MnMaxn  and  all  the  principal  conUnental  abineti, 
hmt  espcdally  in  the  Momo  Borbcnfeo  at  Naples, 
wliicli   contains  the  spoils  of  IIiTonl.'uieum  and 
Pwnpeii,  and  tnelades  upwards  of  2400  specimens 
of  asieient  gtaan  These  wlBdentiy  prort  the  iMtc^ 
iniTT^ntiity,  and  consummate  cki'l  lavi^hed  upon  such 
l»boujr«  ;  many  which  have  been  shaped  by  the 
Mowptpe  only,  are  tenMikaUe  for  their  graceful 
form  and  brilliant  cnlonrf,  while  others  arc  of  the 
ino«t   delicau-  and  cotnplicatcd  workmanship.  A 
mnj  vemarknble  object  belonging  to  the  last  class, 
iho  pro'irrty  of  the  'I'rivul^i  family,  is  described  in 
the  lioles  to  Wintkfliiiaiui  (i.  c.  2.  §  21)  and  figured 


hen.  It  is  a  glass  cop  contained  within  a  sort 
at  network,  also  of  glass,  to  whieh  H  b  attaehcd 

by  a  serici  ■  f  short  and  very  fine  fjla&s  props  placed 
at  et(ual  diitaooes  (rata  each  other.  Round  the 
rfan  are  levcral  letten  connected  with  the  cup  hi 
the  wnic  manner  as  the  network,  and  fonning  the 
words  siBK  VIVAS  uvLToa  annos.  'ihc  cha- 
racten  of  the  inscription  are  green,  the  network  is 
blur,  the  mp  itself  resembles  opal,  shades  of  red, 
white,  yellow  aiid  blue  predominating  in  tuni  ac- 
cording te  die  angle  at  which  the  li^ht  falls  upon 
it.  It  was  at  first  Wlieved  that  liiis  eflTect  was 
the  result  of  long  intt  ment  beneath  the  ground  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  artist,  for  it  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
accimnt  given  of  two  precious  cups  presented  by  mi 
Egyptian  priest  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  cha- 
ncteriaedascatoefoAlassoalasevrsmrfom^  (Vopisr. 
Arfant.  e.9.)  KcHher  the  letten  ner  the  network 
have  lH*  n  soUb  rcd  to  t!io  rii;i,  btit  the  whole  has 
been  cut  of  a  solid  mass,  after  the  manner  of  a 
the  mariu  of  the  wheel  hemf  etfll  risible 
on  the  little  props,  which  are  more  or  Icm  an^nilnr 
according  as  the  instrument  was  able  to  reach  them 
(oinpletdy  or  not  Bvi  the  great  triumph  of  an- 
geahM  in  thbT 


iiihe  celebmted 
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Portland  Vase,  formerly  known  as  the  Borberini 
Vase,  which  it  now  in  the  British  Mttsenm.  It  was 

found  about  three  hundrr<I  years  a;jo,  nt  n  ^Ij  it 
distance  from  Rome,  in  a  marble  culhn  within  a 
sepulchral  vault,  pronounced  upon  very  fanperfcct 
evidence  to  have  l>C!  n  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Sc- 
vcnis.  The  extreme  bcautr  of  this  nm  led  Mont- 
fiiucon  and  other  antiqvanee  to  nietdte  It  for  a 
real  sardonyx.  Upon  more  nccnrnte  *  xnminntion  it 
was  ascertained  to  be  composed  ol  dark  blue  glass, 
of  a  very  rich  tint,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  de« 
lineated  in  relief  iCTenil  minute  and  elabomtely 
wrought  figures  of  opaque  white  enamel.  It  has 
111  cn  J.-u  rniim^l  by  persons  of  the  greatest  practi* 
cal  experience,  that  tbcM  figures  must  have  been 
moolded  eeparately,  and  afterwards  fixed  to  the 
blue  snrfacc  }  y  :i  )arti;il  fusion  ;  but  tho  nninn 
been  effected  with  such  extraordinary  care  and 
dexterity,  that  no  trace  of  the  jonction  can  he  ob* 
served,  nor  have  the  most  drlitato  lines  received 
the  slightest  injury.  With  such  sanipU-s  before  us, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  in  the  time  of  Nero  a 
pair  of  moderate  sized  glass  cups  with  handles 
{pteroti)  sometinii^s  cost  fiftv  pomids  (//>'. 
miliilms,  Plin.  //.  A',  xxxvi.  ik).  For  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  Portland  Vasc^  ace  the  eigbtb 
volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 

2.  Glass  Pastes  preecntinf  &c-eimnea,  cither  ia 
relief  or  intaglio,  of  engraved  precious  stance.  In 
this  way  hare  been  preserred  exact  copies  of  man j 
beautiful  ^<■^un,  of  which  the  originals  no  longer 
exist,  as  m^-  be  seen  irom  the  catalogues  of  Stosch, 
oflVwie,  of the  Orlena  eellecllen,  and  fimn  ainiiltt 
publications.  These  wefO  fai  denand  for  theriuMof 
such  persons  as  were  not  wealthy  enough  to  porcRMd 
red  itoneo,  aa  we  perceive  from  the  pnnMe**«Mwir 
pemmis  fj  ru/t/i  annvlis.*^  (Plin.  If.  X.  xxxv.  ^0.) 
Large  medallions  also  of  this  kind  ore  stiil  pre- 
served, and  bas-reliefs  of  considerable  Biagnitvdei 
(See  Winckelm.ann,  i.  r.  2.  §  '27.) 

3.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  were  imitationa 
of  coloured  precious  stones,  such  as  the  carbunde, 
the  sapphire,  the  amethyst, and  above  all,  the  eme- 
rald. These  counterfeits  were  executed  with  such 
fidelity,  that  detection  was  extremdy  difficult,  and 
great  profits  were  realised  by  dishonest  dealers 
who  cntnqiped  the  nnwary.  (Plin.  H.  M  xxxvii. 
75.)  Thatsnrh  frnii(l'<  w«ro  praitis  d  even  U|>on 
the  most  exalted  in  station  is  seen  from  the  ancc< 
dote  given  by  Ttebellin  Pellio  of  the  whimsical 
vrnponncc  taken  by  flnllienus  (Gufl.  c.  12)  on  a 
rogue  who  had  cheated  him  in  this  way,  and  col* 
lertions  are  to  Im  teen  at  Rome  of  pieces  of  coloared 
glass  which  were  evidently  once  worn  as  jewcN, 
from  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the 
eye.    (Plin.  //.  M  xxxvii.  26.  S.i.  7o  ;  Seiiec. 

yO  :  Isidof.  Orifl.  xvi.  1 .5.  ?  27  ;  Hi  fkmnnr),  I/iftnry 
of  Inrmliont,  vol.  i.  p.  ]'j'.K  Kng.  Trans.  ;id  edit) 

4.  One  very  elegjmt  application  of  glass  descrvps 
to  be  particularly  aottced.  A  number  of  fine  stalks 
of  glass  of  dHfcreBt  eelomt  were  pheed  vertically, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depict  upon 
the  upper  surface  some  figure  orpattcm,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  ninuto  mosaic.  The  fihunents  thus 
combined  were  then  subjected  to  !i  .n  di-^Tce  of 
heat  as  would  suflice  to  soften  without  melting 
them,  and  were  thus  cemented  together  faito  a 
solid  mass.  It  i*  evident  that  the  picture  bn'!i:;ht 
out  >ipon  the  upper  surf.ice  wuuld  extend  down 
through  the  whole  of  the  little  column  thus  formed, 
aad  heaca  if  H       col  iate  thia  aUces  at  right 
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angUa  to  the  direction  of  the  fibrn,  each  of  thear 
•Ktkm  wo«14  iipoD  both  tidr*  repraMOt  Um  de- 
sign whirh  would  innlti{ilied  to  an  extent  in 
nropuruuu  to  tbe  total  len^^th  of  the  glaa*  tbrvads. 
Tv^tamttri  ftmrnenta  eTidcntly  conttnicted  in 
drit  wmy  am  aeaiimtetT  rommented  upaa  by 
Winekeljawin  (L  c.  2.  S  '^■i,  -3,  24),  and  anoCbcr 
nentlj  brought  from  Egrpt  i»  thown  on  the  fmn- 
tiifiiaat  lo  the  third  toIwm  of  WilkiaaoD'a  work. 
Many  aMaak  paremnti  aad  pietana  (opm»  mu- 
$irvm)  Mnag  In  this  hrad,  iiiice  the  cubt-i  wcrr 
fri^MBllj  wwnpoaed  of  o^iic  gWtfa  aa  well  a* 
anrbia,  bal  tteaa  lava  h&m  afaaady  immmA  in 
p.  91  ^  of  thi«  work. 

6.  Thick  aheeu  of  glaia  of  rahooa  coloun  apfwar 
to  have  bat*  laid  4owa  f»  fvmg  floon,  and  to 
hA\f  at!.-u  h»'d  aj  a  lining  to  the  walls  and 
ceiliriga  of  aparUucnta  in  dwelling  hou»<*«,  ju»t  aa 
mtfVia'A*  ia  ftaqaMllj  — playi  \  in  Italy,  and  oc- 
auiitnallv  in  our  »wn  countrr  aUo.  Roonu  fitUrd 
up  in  ihu  way  were  called  rttrtae  eamerar^  and  the 
panel*  vitna*  fmadmturm.  Such  waa  the  kind 
of  decnratioa  introduced  by  Scanrui  for  the  acene 
of  hit  theatre,  not  cnlumna  nor  pillan  of  glaas  ai 
aome,  nor  LiM-r\>liefa  aa  olhm  have  imagined. 
(PUa.  //.  N.  uxTi  64 1  Stat.  isgL  'ub.  42  i  Senac 

76;  Vopia&  Mm  e>  d{  Wmckabiann,  L 
cSL  i«|  PfeMti,  iMrat  #MK  F  67. tab. 
Inn.) 

C  Ha  «pMiliMi  wkaUier  gla«  viadoara 

known  to  thi-  ancienta  h;u,  aft.  r  much  diacuation, 
been  aet  at  reat  by  the  excavaltons  at  Pompeii,  for 
not  only  kava  anny  (ragfRMnt*  of  flat  glaaa  been 
diiinterrvd  fmm  tim<-  tn  titno,  Imt  in  the  ti  jiidarium 
of  the  public  i>atht  a  brtuize  Utticc  caiiie  to  light 
vMl  aome  of  the  paM  itiU  iaarrted  in  tbo  ftasM, 
•o  aa  to  dftrnniiic  at  onco  not  only  their  exialence, 
but  the  modi-  in  which  ihey  were  aecurcd  and  ar- 
IWged.  (Maxoia,  Paiaii  de  ScoMrut^  c  viiL  p.  £<7  ; 
JhuM  de  I'ompei,  vol.  iiL  p.  77  ;  Baduit  (i^ii'h 
ToL  ii.  p.  JiJ.)    [DoMua,  p.  432.] 

7.  From  the  time  that  pun-  tlaaa  l»ecanir  known, 
it  most  have  been  raaarked  that  when  darkened 
mfm  aea  side,  it  poaaaaaod  the  property  of  redeeU 
i^f  iSHVte*.  We  are  r«'rtain  that  an  attcm{>t  wat 
MMa  by  the  Sidooiaaa  to  make  looking-slaaaet 
(Plia.  M.  nr.  xnrri.  66),  and  •qwOy  eettam  that 
it  must  5iavr  failrd,  fir  tin-  u»o  of  met-illic  mirror*, 
which  are  muie  ooatly  in  the  first  iiutancc,  which 
require  constant  eaia^and  attain  but  imperfectly 
the  end  deaired,  wm  unirenal  nn  lt  r  tlie  Knipirc. 
UcBpoctiiig  ancient  mirrora,  aee  .Si  ^a  i  i. i  m. 

8.  A  itrange  atory  with  regard  to  an  alleged  in- 
vention of  malleable  glaaa  ia  found  in  Petrouiua 
(c  51),  ia  told  still  more  circuroatantially  by  Dion 
Caaaiua  (Wii.  21 ),  and  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny  (H.  X. 
zsxvi.  66),  with  aa  aKpreasion  of  dmbti  kowerar, 
aa  to  its  tnuli.  An  utiat  appeared  before  Tiberias 
with  a  cup  of  glas*.  Thi*  ho  d.ishod  violently 
upon  the  groond.  When  taken  up  it  was  neither 
lavkaa  nor  ccadccd,  bat  dieted  lika  a  |iiaoa  af 
metal.  The  man  then  prndtici-d  a  niallet,  and  ham- 
mered it  back  into  its  original  shape.  The  emperor 
laqaiiad  whatliar  any  om  was  aoqtiainted  wita  the 
aeCTBt,  and  waa  answered  in  thf  negative,  upon 
which  the  order  was  given  that  he  should  be  in- 
stantly beheaded,  lest  the  piacisBS  metals  might 
lose  their  value,  should  such  a  cooipotition  become 
genemllv  known.  [W.  R.] 

VITTA,  or  plural  VITTAE,  a  ribbon  or  fillet, 
it  to  be  coosidend,  I.  As  aa  ocdioaiy  portion  of 


female  dress.  II.  As  a  decocaUaa  sf  aosd  p9> 
aooa  and  aacred  things. 

I.  When  considered  as  an  ordinary  perttan  af 
female  dress,  it  was  aimplr  a  hmad  encircling  ths 
head,  and  aer^  ing  to  cunnoe  tlie  tresses  {trmdm 
ritteu)  the  ends,  when  long  {lam^m  Immim  viliai\ 
hanging  down  behind.  (V'irg.  Aem.  til  SSi,  4U; 
n.i.i.  .\f,t.  u.  IT.  6;  laidor.  lii.  31.  1 1) 

It  was  won  (1.)  \tr  aaidflM  (Via.  Am.  m.  166; 
Prnp.  ir.  II.  14;  VaL  Fteoc  tS.  €;  8m  •« 
i'try.  Jem.  il  133);  (2.)  by  married  women  il». 
the  vitta  assuaied  on  the  rTif*f*t  day  bcang  et  s 
diflennt  tarn  htm  tWmil  Igr  nqwi.  (iW'iib 
3. 1  %  ir.  11 . 34 :  PteL  MtL  IMs  Yd. 

Alax.  V.  2.  §  1.) 
The  Vitta  was  aa*  warm  hf  Bbertinae  even  af 

fair  charicter  (Tibiiil.  i.  6.  €7  \  much  I 'ss  hj  ai^- 
retrices  ;  hence  it  wa»  looked  apa»  aa  an  tmmgm 
pmdoria,  and,  togetlier  witb  the  tioia  and  aarii^ 
aerred  to  point  out  at  first  aight  the  freebora  wa- 
tron.    (Orid.  A.  A.  i.  31.  A.  A.  TruL  ii. 

247,  EfK  «m  Pmd.  iii.  3.  51.) 

The  ooloor  waa  probably  a  matter  sf  ckia^ 
white  and  purple  are  both  mentioDed.  (Orid.  JM 
ii.  413,  CiriM,  511;  Stat.  AduiL  L  CI  I  )  Cse 
of  tbeoa  UMasuatad  ia  the  cata  bdaw  ii  soa* 
■Mated  wiui  ■ahrwdwy,  and  they  wan  ii^  mm 
caaea  set  with  pearls  (adMai  aaaiqpantanaap  SIk 
tit.  2.  s.  2&.  i  2). 

Tha  iaiiowiaf  waadorti  icfiaMal  iMk  Mdftai 
views  of  t!i>>  hiads  nf  statues  from  neirulaneaiB, 
on  which  we  perceive  the  ntUL  (Ansass  i'£n$- 
Imm,  tcL  ii  ttn  73^  7C} 


II.  Whra  employed  for  sacred  pmposes,  it «« 
usually  twisted  round  the  infula  [iNrriji),  aad 
held  together  the  loose  flocks  of  wool  (V^-^*^^"^ 
iii.  4H7,  Ae».  x.  537  ;  laidor.  xix.  30.  |  4  ;  Serr. 
ad  Virg.  Aem,  x.  538 ;  the  expression  of  LacM  K 
1 42,  &.C  is  obscure.)    Under  this  fom  it  all  Oi* 
ployed  as  an  oraament  for  (1.)  Priests,  and  those 
wh^  offeiad  acfificfc  (Viig.  Am,    221,  n-  637, 
z.  537  :  Tadt  Am,  L  57.)  (2.)  PriMtwri,  <^ 
ciallv  those  of  Vesta,  and  hence  riOata  $aemkt 
fioi  a  Vcatal,  car*  i^ix^.  {Yam,  Am,  m  4U; 
Ovid.M.  iiL  aO,  vi.  457:  J«r.  lv.t.Tl5«.) 
(3.)  Prophets  and  poatl,  wlw  ■ay  be  retaH<^^  " 
prieata,  and  m  thia  case  Aw  Yiltae'  «ire  frf<|U(Guv 
mlsctwiaed  with  chapleto  of  olive  erlsuivL  {\'«P 
Aem.  iiL  81,  vi.  665  ;  Stat  SUt.  ii.  I.  26,  Add. 
I  11.  n«b,  iiL  466).     (4.)  Sutues  of  dfitK*. 
(\\rg.Aem.  ii.  168,  296;  Jut.  vL  50;  cm^ 
Stat  6t/r.  iii.  3.  3.)    (5.)  Victims  decked  for  »• 
critice.    (Virg.  G<org.  iiL  487,  Arm.  ii.  133, 
V.  366  ;  Ovid.  Ep.  ex  Pomt.  iiL  2.  74,  Sut.  .iM. 
iL  301.)    (6.)  Alurs.  (Viig.  £ii  viiL  M,  i«. 
iiL  64.)   (7.)  Temples.  (Propi  iv.  9.  27;tMf«i» 
Tacit.  Hilt.  ir.  53.)    (8.)  The  ;«»t^#h«  of  iqp 
anti^  (Yiis.  Am.     297,  viii.  Vi/L) 
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The  ncred  vittme,  ai  well  a*  the  iofulae,  were 
Ttiade  of  wool,  and  hence  the  epithet*  Icaea  (Ovid. 
J-'uft.  iii.  'M)  and  mollit,  (Virg.  Eel.  riii.  64.) 
Thcv  were  white  (m  wie,  Virg.  <?«>ri7.  iiu  487 ; 
Ovid.  AftL  ziii.  643 ;  Stat  IMt.  iii  466),  or  por- 
ple  (^NMMecM,  Prop.  it.  9. 27)«  or  amre  (oatm/eM) 
>k-heii  wTrathednmndMBalttf  totlMMiMfc  (Viis> 
uicm,  iii.  64.) 

▼itta  it  «■»  VNd  in  ^  gOMnl  MBM  of  a  string 
for  tying  up  garlands  (Plin.  //.  .V.  xviii.  2;  Isidor. 
zix.  31.6),  and  vittae  ioreae  for  the  leathern  straps 
or  braces  bv  which  aaaddMfnt  Worked.  (Plin. 
//.  A'.  xTuL  31.)  (W.  R.] 

ULNA  {it\tni\  praperiy  the  forenum  from 
the  ahonlder  to  the  wrist,  ia  also  used  for  the 
whole  aim,  and  even  for  tlie  whole  span  of  both 
amw ;  and  henee,  ai  a  mwww  of  length,  it  ap- 
pears tn  be  used  with  diflTcrent  significations.  In 
the  chief  passages  in  which  it  occurs  (Virg.  liuc 
iiu  105,  Georg.  iii.  355  ;  Orid,  Mtlam.  TiiL  750  ; 
Hor.  Epod.  iv.  8)  there  is  nothing  to  determinf  iia 
length,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  last  quoted  passage, 
wbere,  howerer,  we  may  easily  soppoee  the  eza^- 
feratioo  of  earicatnre.  Serrias,  howerer,  id  his 
note  on  the  first  of  these  passages,  says  that  it  was 
the  space  between  the  outstretched  hands,  that  is, 
the  same  as  the  Greek  of  six  feet ;  and  this 
is  evfdendy  ita  mm&i^  in  Pliny  {It.  N.  zvi  40. 
s.  76,  3*2.  s.  57),  where  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  erassttudo  refers  to  the  eircum/crcnoe  of  the 
tntnk,  not  to  its  diamtltr.  Later  writers  use  it 
ns  equiv.ilent  to  the  cuhil  or  a  modification  of  it, 
and  hence  the  modem  ell.  (Pollux,  ii.  140  ;  Solin. 
64.)  [P.  S.] 

ULTROTRIBU'TA.  (Cutaon,  p.  265,  a.J 
TJMBELLA.  fUanntAeotVM.] 
UMBI'LICUS.  [LiBKR.] 
UMBO.    [CLiraus ;  Toojup.  1136,  h.1 
UMBRA'CULUM,  UMBELLA  (mnAesor, 
r,  iTKiailffmi)  a  parasol,  was  used  by  fJrtM'k 
,  Boman  ladies  as  a  protection  against  the  sun. 


Tliey  seem  not  to  have  been  carried  genenUy  hy 
the  kdina  theaadvca,  bat  by  fenale  slaves  who 
hM  then  m  their  nistie«ea.  The  daughters 
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of  the  aliens  (utroiKoi)  at  Athens  had  to  carry 
parasols  after  the  Athenian  maidens  at  the  Pana- 
thenaea,  OS  is  mentioned  under  liYDKiAriioRiA. 
The  parasols  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been 
exactly  lika  oar  «wn  farasols  or  lunbrellas  in 
form,  and  cenld  be  that  ap  and  opened  like  oars. 
(Aristoph.  Kiptit.  T.?An  ;  Schr.l.  ad  he.;  Ovid.  Ar. 
Am.  ii.  209.)  They  are  often  leprttented  in  painU 
ingi  ea  ancient  vaaiat  the  annexed  woodeot  ia 
taken  from  Millin's  Printurrs  de  Vases  Antiques^ 
vol.  L  pL  70.  The  female  is  clothed  in  a  long 
Chiton  or  Diploidion  [Tunica,  p.  1172,  b.],  and 
has  a  small  HiroatioD,  which  ttWM  tehava  fallwi 
off  her  shoolders. 

It  was  c'lisidtTed  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  men 
to  make  use  of  paiasola^  (Aaacmm,  cq*,  AOm,  zii. 
p.  534,  a.)  The  Rotaan  hdiea  nted  then  tn  Aa 
amphitheatre  to  defend  themselves  from  the  sun 
or  some  passing  shower  (Mart  xiv.  28),  when  the 
wind  or  other  circumstances  did  not  allow  tlie 
larinm  to  be  extended.  To  hold  a  {xunsol  over» 
lady  was  one  of  the  common  attentions  of  lovcin 
(Mart  xi  78;  Ovid.  /.  cs.)^  and  it  ttena  to  havn 
bean  verr  connen  ta  giva  ptntab  at  pretaHfc 
(Jot.  fx.  M.) 

Instead  of  panuols  the  Gret  k  w  omen  in  later 
times  won  a  Itind  of  straw  bat  or  bonnet, 
called  8«Afa.  (Pollax,  Til  174 ;  compan  z.  187 ; 
Theocr.  xv.  3P.)  The  Hommts  nlsn  wore  a  hat  with 
a  brood  brim  (;Wu»m4)  as  a  prutectian  against  the 
sun,  (Suet  Awj.  82 ;  Dion  C^s.  lix.  7.)  See  Pad- 
audi,  de  Umbellae  ^staHotm,  Beob  1732  ;  Becker, 
CAarikles,  roL  ii.  p.  73. 

UNCI  A  {oyKta,  ovyKta,  olryyta\  the  twelfth 
pert  of  the  As  or  LiBJLA,ia  derived  by  Yarn  tnm. 
sMKs,  as  being  the  vnit  of  the  divitiont  of  the  aa 
(Zi.  T.  171,  Miiller).  It  was  subdivided  into 
2  semimcitM,  3  c/uW/ae,  4  sieilidf  6  textmiat.  24 . 
pmloy  and  1 44  siliqutu.  The  nlMB  of  tba  17a 
and  its  8ubdivi<(ions,  in  terms  of  OUT OWI 
will  be  found  in  the  Tables. 

In  connecting  the  Roman  system  of  weights  and 
aoney  with  the  Greek,  another  dhrition  of  ^  nnda 
waa  ttsed.  When  the  draekma  wat  hitrodnced 
into  the  Roman  system  as  equivalent  to  the  dena- 
rius of  96  to  the  poond  [DlNARlua  ;  DaACHMAj 
the  iNseM  contafawd  8  rfiwediat,  the  diraebw  S 

tcrupnla,  the  srrvjynfum  2  oboli  (since  6  oftoli  made 
up  the  dravJuna),  and  the  obolos  3  nliquae  (ktparlay. 
Therefore  the  uncta  was  divided  into  8  druchmae, 
24  aen^mia,  48  oboii,  144  sUiquae.  In  this  division 
we  have  the  origin  of  the  modem  Italian  system, 
in  which  the  pound  is  divided  into  12  ounces,  the 
oonce  into  8  dxam%  the  dnun  into  3  tcn^ln,  md 
tin  tenpio  hito  8  nnrts.  In  eadt  of  theae  tjitemi 
1 728  Ktpariit,  nliquae,  or  caraU  make  up  the  pound. 

The  uncial  system  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily,  who  called  their  obol  \lrpm  (the  Ronum 
libra),  and  divided  it  into  twelve  parts,  ench  of 
which  they  called  07x10  or  oiryKia  (the  Roman 
uncia).  In  this  system  the  iyxia  was  itcltoood 
equal  to  the  X«^«^  [LiTBA;  MlWllillLnk 
813,814.] 

Miiller  consi  lors  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  and 
also  the  Romans  themaelvea,  obtained  tbe  ancial 
ijtlea  Hon  tho  Btrateana.  (A^nfar,  I  p.  S09.) 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  to  all 
kinds  of  magn'tude.  [As.]  In  length  the  uncia 
was  the  twelfth  of  a  foot,  whence  the  W«ld  imA, 
in  area  the  twelfth  of  a  jugerum,  in  content  the 
twelfth  of  a  sextarint,  in  time  the  twelfth  oC  aa 
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coin  nr*  A*,     1 4  >,  A. 

( Ikickh,  Mtirvi«^  L'mtermek.  pp.  165,  lt>0,  165, 
393;  Wua^  A /Ml  ftft     a,  9,  6S,  67,  118, 
138.)  [PS] 
I  NCIA  RII  M  FKNUS.  [F»xu*,p.  b.j 
I  NCTO'RES.    (Dalneai,  p.  190,  b.] 
I'NCTUA'KIUM-    [Balkkae,  p.  190,  b.] 
U  NO  U  HNTA,  ointmenu,  oiU,  or  cal vet.  The 
^flianioo  of  Unpienu  in  connection  with  bath- 
iif  «Bd  tW  aiUetw  oKK^u  if  Ow  Bacicatt  it 
•Med  vndbr  BALttiAS,  AratkrAi,  Ac  Bm 

•Itbotiph  th.  ir  i<ri>;iiuU  objcLt  w.u  gim}.ly  M  prir- 
■m*  iIm  bcalth  ud  ekiticitT  of  tbe  hamui  fnuue, 
th«f  «M«iD  wd  •■  aitklM  «f  luxury. 

Tt.i-y  ■  ff  then  not  only  »  raplojod  to  irapnit  to 
(lie  body  or  luit  a  parucuiar  colour,  but  alio  to 
fira  tMi  tika  WMt  b*atifol  fiagnaiiee  poniblc  ; 
thrr  wrrr,  m'Trpn''fr,  n^t  meft'ly  aj>jilkil  after  a 
lath,  but  at  anj  tiine,  to  render  one 'a  appearance  or 
pfwaDM  noce  plaMwt  tkan  vmL  Is  dMi(  tlw  j 
were  uted  ihrn  as  r.'.U  and  porn.itnms  nn?  at  prrsmt. 

Tha  nwncrutu  kind*  of  oUti,  *ua^  ituiimiuau, 
•ad  «char  paitesM  with  wbicli  the  ai>ci«ato  ««fe 
n^-qiuintcd,  are  qui tf  astonishing.  Wcknoa'iOTeral 
kind*  of  fciap  which  they  u«ed,  though,  a«  it  ap- 
peon,  mure  (at  the  purpose  of  painting  the  hair 
tkao  fur  ci«Miii«  it.  (Pii"-  fl-  ^*  1'^  &i  i 
Mul  TiiL  2S.  30,  snr.  2o,  27.)  For  tht  Maw 
purpoae  they  aUo  u»<  d  ttruiMi  hcfllMk  {OvidL^r. 
UiMtf.  iii.  163^  Amor,  u  li.) 

Awnf  tlM  WMNW  and  cf>&:1y  ^ila  whkli  wm« 

j'nr;!y  ii-  ■!  t'n'  sVi::  au'l  jvirtly  fur  tin-  bair,  thf 
futlowing  may  be  mentiomd  at  exam^lea :  tnende- 
•iam,  mefalaanuB*  metopiom,  Bnaiaanni,  Cj^n- 
nuiu,  susiimm,  n  r>5ii.iiiii,  »|iii.itnTn,  irL^rninnm. 
ruaacaufflf  and  ctt»t:u»Hiil,  w  iitcii  considered  ibe 
ttMMt  coally.    (U'xkcr,  6W/w,  ii.  p.  27.)    lu  ad- 

d:trrjTi  ihrf-c  u',1.,  iLt'  aiu-iouU  UMo  u»<>J  vahoiu 
kuidji  uf     w  purttiitti'^  wliu.h  Ly  a  general 

name  arc  calird  l>iapatmatiu  To  what  extent 
the  luxury  of  uting  fm^^nt  oils  and  the  like  was 
carried  on,  may  l>e  inferred  from  Seneca  ( Epid.  R6 \ 
who  «ays  that  people  anointed  tin  :ii><  iv.  .i  twice  or 
•TOD  three  timea  a  day,  ia  ortUr  that  Ute  ddiciam 
fivfrance  misffat  aavar  diminkli.  At  RaaM^  Iww- 
ever,  theae  luxurie*  did  not  become  very  general 
till  towards  Um  awl  of  tiie  republic  (OalL  vii.  12), 
whOa  the  Oredta  appear  to  haTabeea  faailiar  wttli 
them  fmui  i  jrly  times.  The  wealthy  Greeks  and 
Honiaiu  earned  their  ointment*  and  j)effame«  with 
them,  especially  when  thay  bathed,  in  mall  box** 
of  cistly  matf^rijili  asi'l  hcanliftil  workmansliip. 
vhich  were  called  Sartitecta.  {Uniu^nt^iydum^  i. 
pi,  63.)  Tka  tnflto  which  wai  carried  on  in  the«e 
njiitmcnts  and  perfumes  in  Revcni!  town*  uf  (irt  i^cc 
and  »ouiij»-ru  luly  was  very  coniidcniUc.  The 
perxuM  engaged  in  manufiicturing  them  were  called 
by  the  Romoni  Vngmemtarxi  (Cic.  de  Off,  i.  1*2  ; 
JIurat.  .So/,  ii.  3.  228),  or  as  they  frcqucutly  were 
women,  Vngwntaritu  (Plin.  //.  A",  viii.  5),  and 
jtha  art  of  namu  facta  ring  them  Vnguemlarvu  In 
the  wealthy  and  effeminate  city  of  Capoa  there 
was  one  j^nat  slrct-t  ciill-'d  tin-  Scpliiaui,  whirh 
consitted  entirely  of  Bbo|i«  in  which  ointmeuta  aud 
perfumet  w«i«  told. 

A  few  words  are  iK-<  L>i.>;ify  on  tlip  nistnm  of  the 
aiicicuU  iu  jiaiiilmg  their  Uccs.  In  (Irrrot;  this 
practice  appcnra  t'>  hai'c  brcn  vprr  common  among 
the  ladio*^,  t:  t.,'li  nn'ii  n]><>  \\.\t\  i«<uiu'rinios  rc- 
fiouno  to  it,  ail  lur  ejuuupic,  i>ctuelriu*  I'Uaicrvu*. 
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(AllMB.aiipL64S:)    Brt  aa  iipiidi  lhe 

it  appran  that  tht  Lr  rft'rrd  n-n 
thctr  titling  iiiw^Ly  iii  tLcij  cau  i,j.iar:"iiQU,  itf 
prived  them  of  a  great  part  of  their  natcnJ  hat^ 
ncti  .Tjid  beaiitv,  fiT  w  I.iitK,  of  eoune,  they  wm 
auxjout  to  Utake  up  bv  iirt  ^cial  meaot.  (Xeno^ 
Olaoaa.  10.  S  ;  S:okw>u:^ca,  iiL  pw  87, ed.  Galstoni ; 
cotDp«re  Becker,  Ckm-Ules,  ii.  pL  Tlw  nedt 

of  embellithing  themaclTea  vat  pnliahlT  afffied 
only  on  c  rt.%in  occationa,  aach  as  v%  h.  n  i>,ey  wtaJ 
oati  ec  wiahed  to  aspear  aaara  ckanaisg.  (ifOH* 
U  m$i.  BnML  p.  15  ;  AHffnpb.  14S|, 

r<rc'».  07K.  r:ti!.  K' p:.ii.  ^a^'"'-  3'^.'.  Th« 

coioort  tieed  Sot  Uut  pccrpoaa  were  white  {^^ifLt4m 
{cenum)  aad  lad  (h  X'**"^      <IX«"*"»  ^^i^ 

trvmifj-i-yov ,  ur  <piKoi,  X on  "ph.  f/fctyrt.  1^  |  2; 
Ariitoph.  LyuMr.  4ti,  Ecdes,  9'29  ;  AlexiJi,  ^ 
Atktm.  zin.  p.  568,  &57  ;  BtTvaLMif. 

$.  r.  'E^j|UUL'?iu-(T^ja>.  The  pvfbr»>irf  wr-c  r!"t=- 
q  u I- ntly  painted  buick  (/4*'A«jp,  itri»«A<rf,  iji- ^r.>uru«, 
Al'  xic,  xiiL  D.  568  ;  PoJluz,  t.  IQlX 

The  manner  in  which  <.jf>em:uir.  of  f^t'j.: 

vv:u  performed,  it  ttill  teca  m  aome  amorai  mi'Sia 
of  art  repretentii^  ladica  in  tha  atf  af  paat^ 
thenitclvot.  Somctimet  ther  are  aeeii  pai^tiaf 
thenuelvct  with  a  brush  aud.  somrtimet  with  the? 
linger*.  (Bottigcr,  So/mmo^  ii.  tab.  ix.  ;u.i  L  tab.  ri.) 

The  ReaMKis,  tomrda  tha  end  of  tha 
aod  laider  the  empire,  w«ia  aa  leaa 
thcrotelvt-s  th.ui  th-  OrefitA.     (H  .rat.  £fmjJ,  xa. 
10  i  OtiL  Ar.JLat.  uL  199  ;  Pli&.i/..V.  xzTii.«0 
The  red  celoar  waa  at  Rtane,  aa  ia  nunj  parte  dT 
rfri'fco,  pr.  j»iri<l  fri.iii  a  Vitid  of  mote  wi;ci  tt* 
Knmant  called  fucnt  (the  rtxrw'/a  of  Litmaim»>,  aad 
fram  whieh  afkarwada  all  Iriada  e#  ai^  woe 
ra!!'-d  /*M'-£ts.    Annther  pt  nrr.i!  term  for  paint  it 
creia.     For  embeiiuthiug  aud  deanii^  tha  coa>- 
plexion  the  Orecki  at  well  at  the  ReMaaa  aeed  a 
Hihstauce  cal't'd  otfij'um    (•■fc  l!ie  cr-ntn^nt.  oB 
SuiJas,  *.  f.  orjar?)),  wUith  wa*  jifejArcd  of  the 
wool  taken  from  those  parts  of  the  body  of  a  »href 
in  which  it  perspired  most.  Another  remedy  <^«a 
applied  for  similar  poipoaca  contisted  of  pow^eeed 
excremi  nta  of  the  j^^ptiui  rianodilia  (Hevt 
aad  Plin.  /.  e.) 

Respecting  tha  ia1i|ecti  Itoia  vMrtiBDed  mk 
ererything  connected  with  the  toilet  of  the  «c- 
denUy  see  fidttiger,  Sabima  oitr  Marjfemtemm  m 

2  TOIS. 
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of  thinsT^  (  Rra)  in  the  ividi'it  wr.ao  of  the  t<?ra.  N 
iuto  thingn  Corport^  (Kos  (.' urporaltf*),  ob^ccu  .4* 
tense,  and  things  lnc(>rport>a]  (Re*  InoorponJcsX, 
olijccti  of  iiitolUct  only  (C'lc.  Top  o.)  ;  a;  :1  t*;:i 
ilivisiuu  n'us applied  by  thv  Uoiuiui  Jurists  tu  thiiigi 
as  the  objects  of  Kighta.  When  a  nxar.  >a;  f  of  a 
thing  **  meum  est,"  it  might  be  either  a  Corporeal 
thing,  as  a  piece  of  land  or  an  animal  ;  or  it  mi;;at 
be  an  Incorporeal  thing,  at  a  Jut  atendi  fhteodL 
Obligationee  wen  also  daeeed  amoof  laciaytwel 
thing!.  Bat  this  is  not  a  dimiea  of  tbn^  m  da 
limited  tcnso,  fur  things  in  tLat  st  iise  are  aIbsji 
cwpoteal  j  it  is  a  dirisiaQ  of  thii^  ia  the  widbet 


In  a  thitig  corp>orpal  wo  may  c-insidor  that  there 
are  parts,  in  relercnix  to  which  Ute  whole  it  a  Un*> 
versitat  or  a  unit.    If  then-  the  dinsifla  tate  pHti 

is  iii.idc  with  rofi-rrnce  to  tho  siilijtHtiiMj  of  3  fsut 
ui  a  |>er»on'B  will,  the  part  is  viewed  M  a  wbai4^ 
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mm      €king  ib  Itself;  that  it,  die  wliole  i>  Tfewcd 

I-ro  (liviso  ;  fur  division  in  tliis  case  is  tlic  fame  as 
xnaJcin^    many  wholes  out  of  one  whole,    it  is 
b«TO  MMOMd  tint  the  tling  n  in  iti  Mtnre  di- 
V  <  n  ! .    ;  as  a  piece  of  land  whkh  b  o^iUe  of 
(liTided  into  part«. 
Bat%  -than  are  porU  of  tliingi  corporeal  which 
?«ac"utial  lo  thf  canititutirm  of  the  wliok",  »o  tliat 
wHole  cannot  be  divided  into  oaru  withuut 
dtjnlfiicUon «f  il»  antnn ;     •living  aainud 
lor  in»tante. 

Boaidei  the  a)rporoAl  {lails  into  which  a  (cor- 
pooxr^cU)  thing  ii  divitibU,  we  may  sopite  incorpo- 
real, ideal  prta  of  a  corporeal  thii«  4&.  tiu 
3.       & ).    Thete  parts  are  auained  BMtioin  of  a 
whole,  not  corporeal  parts.    If  such  a  {  art  is  the 
•b||c<rt  of  tbooflht,  tba  wliole  corponai  thing  is 
— -twedpnindiriso:  the  corporMJ  object  of  the  wilt 
tVi©  thing,  and  tin'  nmitalum  of  the  will  to  a 
merely  iQiellectual.   Thus  seTcntl  pcnoiis 
ly  be  joint  ownen  of  n  plcee  of  iradiTided  land, 
"but  no  one  can  say  that  any  fmrticularpart  bolonps 
to  Hias.    The  case  just  put  is  that  of  a  curporuai 
wWle  cad  ideal  paita.   Bat  the  whole  mny 
\*c  id«-al  and  the  parts  corporral :  as  whrn  thi  rc 
la    a  number  of  indepeadiia  curporual  thing*,  not 


te/i 


connected,  but  they  are  intellectually 
c^mnccted  so  as  to  form  in  idt-A  a  whole :  thus  a 
flock  of  iheep  is  an  ideal  whule,  aitd  the  acTeral 
aheep  are  the  independent  corpMeal  things.  The 
ideal  whole  h  not  compoeed  of  the  several  ccMrpenal 
things,  tur  uu  ideal  whole  cannot  b«  cotnpoewl  of 
corporeal  parts  ;  bnt  the  ideal  wbulo  is  a  notion 
whacb  is  formad  with  lefeitnce  to  some  particular 
pnrpose.  It  ie  neesoMuy  that  the  purpuso  of  the 
»<-venil  thinf?8  shall  not  he  diffiTiMit  from  and  inde- 

rodcnt  of  the  general  purpose  for  which  the  notion 
ibrawd,  hot  ■ahwrnent  to  it.  TIraa  aa  Kparate 
corpon-al  tliintti  may  be  often  mattrially  united  to 
form  a  new  corpus;  so  the  several  independent 
tUnga  which  an  not  eatable  of  such  material 
union,  may  he  viewed  as  an  idoiil  union  or  as  a 
a  luuvcrsitaa  for  some  puri>u&c  ;  lha  Uuck  uf  iihcep 
wagr  he  viewed  as  a  whole,  as  a  universitxis,  for 
the  purpose  of  ownor>]iip.  Such  a  iinirersitas,  as 
already  ol>seried,  la  independent  uf  thesevcmi  cor- 
poreal thingi  :  it  ttili  ejcitts  if  they  are  all  changed. 
Thus  in  a  flock  of  shrep  we  have  a  fictitious,  a 
juristical  whole  or  thing,  and  in  the  notion  of 
a  unirersitas  of  persons  we  hare  a  ^etiiioua  or  ju- 
mtical  penon,  which  ia  itill  the  same  person 
thoagh  all  tiM  individnali  are  changed.  At  n 
nuinher  of  iihe<'p  must  liave  a  name, a  tl'ick,  in  ordor 
to  be  comprebeoded  ia  ooe  notion,  so  a  juristical 
Mnon  moat  have  a  iadaa»  aa  the  miivenitao  of 

Fahri,  Dr  the  city  of  Iloirn*. 

The  term  onivcrsitas  then  may  bare  rarioas 
1.  Both  the  natventtae  and  the  parts  may 


be  cnrporeal  (Di?.  J)0.  tit  16.  a.  2'S9.  §  H)  :  torri- 
torinni  est  univer.'iitaJi  agroniiu  intra  liuts  cujiis- 
que  etvttetis.  %  The  utuTenitas  may  be  corpo- 
real, ami  thi  parts  iiuMrp<iri  a],  as  i\hi'n  we  iinn;?ine 
fractional  [■aria  of  a  thing.  3.  The  univeraitiLs  may 
be  incorporeal,  and  the  parts  corp  •real.  :is  a  itock 
of  sheep.  4.  The  imivanttao  and  the  puta  may 
both  b«  incorporeal. 

The  fourth  is  the  case  when  the  notion  o!"  a 
whole  and  he  parta  ia  not  applied  to  things,  but  to 
fights:  thai  a  nuai%  wnele  property  may  be 
viewed  OS  a  nnit,  or  a«t  a  univcrBita*.  whit  li  conipn-- 
hends  the  ktctoI  rights  that  he  has  to  the  scvcrel 
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material  Amiga  which  font  the  ideal  ndt  of  hia 

proprrty. 

In  this  way  we  arrive  at  the  correct  notion  of  a 
nnivenitaa  ei  penKma,  which  is  thenotien  of  ■ 

fictitious  person  imagined  for  certain  purposes,  as 
the  notioa  of  a  imiversitat  of  independent  ouUerial 
thingt  b  the  aotian  of  a  lictidona  thing,  iaaa^ned 

for  certain  purposes. 

A  single  person  only  can  properly  \»c  tic  wed  as 
the  subject  of  rights  and  duties  ;  but  the  notioa  of 
legal  capacity  may  by  a  fiction  be  extended  to  nn 
imaginary  person,  to  a  universitas  per^^mu-um,  but 
the  fictitious  person  is  not  a  nnit  composed  of  the 
ival  penont :  it  it  a  name  in  which  the  sevet^ 
penoiM  tur  a  in.ijuritj  may  act  for  certain  permanent 
piirjxjses.  The  purpose  itself  is  sometimes  the 
fictitious  person,  as  wlieo  pr^ier^  ia  ||ivea  for 
the  aervice  of  religion,  whether  it  n  administered 

by  one  jK-rson  or  several  persons.     Sn(  h  juristical 

Crsons  hare  certain  legal  oipiicities  as  iudividuala 
ive ;  hot  their  legal  cnpoeitiea  ai»  limited  to 
profx  rty  as  their  oliject.  It  is  tnie  that  the  Ro- 
mans ottfit  considered  persons  asacuHtxtiveunity, 
simply  bi>cause  they  all  excicised  the  same 
functions :  thus  they  spf'nk  of  the  Collegium 
of  the  consuls  [CoLLKOivn],  and  ol  the  Tri hunt 
Pl<  lii^.  In  like  nMUHwr  they  say  that  the  DnnnH 
viri  of  a  niiinicipiim  arc  to  be  viewed  ns  onr  pcr^nn. 
(Dig.  50.  tit.  1.  s.  25).  But  these  ficliUi>u^ 
unities  haw  OMly  lafimnce  to  Jus  Pttblicnm,  and 
they  have  no  neccesary  connoetioa  with  kristical 
persons,  the  essential  character  of  which  is  the 
capacity  ta  have  and  aoiiilia  jniyttj  hj  mom 
luune. 

'Jnfiitical  potieai  covld  he  oahjecta  of  ownriw 

ship,  Jnra  in  re,  obligation!  a,  and  heredit^is: 
they  could  own  slaves  and  have  the  Fatrouatua  ( 
hot  all  theielatioaa  of  Familia,  as  die  Patria  Po« 

tcstns  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  were  fore-  jn  totho 
notion.  But  though  the  capacity  to  have  pmperty 
ia  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Juristic^ 
persons  viewed  with  relation  to  Jus  I'riratuin,  the 
objects  for  which  iUe  property  is  bad  aiid  applied 
may  beany;  and  the  capacity  to  have  pioperty 
implies  a  pnrpfiso  for  whicli  it  is  had,  which  is 
often  much  more  iiiiportxuit  ihaxi  this  mere  capiteity. 
But  tiM  porpoaaa  tut  which  Juristical  penooo  have 
property  an  qntte  distinct  from  their  capacity  ta 
have  it  Tbit  will  appear  from  all  or  any  of  tha 
examples  hereinafter  given. 

The  following  are  Joiiatieal  psnone:  (1)  CM* 
tns:  (2)  Munidpet;  thiateim  ii  more  cominon 
than  Municipium,  and  comprehends  both  citi/ens 
of  a  Municiutum  and  a  Colony  i  it  i«  alao  used 
when  the  oofeet  ia  to  exprBsa  the  hfamctpnun  aa 
a  wliolo  (ip]>OM*d  to  the  iiidi\iduril  nieinliers  of  it. 
(3)  Heikpulilica.  lit  the  repuUican  period,  when 
used  without  an  adjunct,  Ilespublica  expressed 
Rome,  l)nt  in  tlie  old  jurists  it  si^'i.ifies  a  Civit-Oi? 
di  pcudcnt  on  Home.  (4)  K<^publica  CivitAtis  or 
Municipii :  (ft)  Commnna,  Communitas.  Beaidaa 
the  Civitates,  component  parts  of  the  Civitates  are 
also  Juristical  persons  :  (i)  Curiae  or  Decuriones  ; 
the  word  Decurioiu.H  oft^;!)  denotes  the  individuab 
composing  the  body  of  Decuriones  as  oppoeed  to 
the  Civitas  (Municipes),  which  appears  from  a 
piiss;ii;e  in  the  I)iL'e»t  (4.  tit.      s.  l.^-),  where  it  is 

stated  that  an  action  for  Dolus  will  not  lie  against 
the  Mnaietpen,  for  a  fictitiaai  ponon  cannot  ha 

guilty  of  Dohi!>.  bnt  stich  action  will  lie  ngainot  the 
individual  Decuriones  who  admiiuitw  the  aSain 
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uwnl  a»  Wji  li  -  ;il''til  tn  Ci^ita.t:  5.  rm  tiiDcs  tfn- 

ItoavwM*  are  tpukeo  of  M  a  Jumtkal  pmon, 
wliieh  Ihu  profKTtr  M  nek.   (9>Vteis  vWA 

hn-r  n>i  ji-^.iiral  •r]f  pxl»t«-Ticc,  Vnt  are  ntrnrhrtl 
to  •omc  H*»|iubi»ca ;  yet  vhey  are  jumtical  fet- 
•nnn,  e«ti  hold  property,  and  iDaintui  aaili.  {1^ 
fVrri,  rnnrni  i^uLv  CiUt»-!la.  1  hrw  wr-rc  placei 
Urtwtt<-n  C'uitAK>«  ai\d  Vici  w  to  eitc-Dt  and  iin> 
portanrr  ;  ihoy  U  l<>ii|(«dti  a  lt<1MWin>  tatlMd 
thr  rij:ht$  of  juristical  pmonji:  xhrr  nrr  not  mm- 
tioned  iu  l^e  legttlalkm  of  Jiutinuui,  but  the  namci 
or  cur  in  th«  Tablet  of  Heracica,  in  the  Lex  Qalliae 
Ciaalpinae,  and  in  Pauloi  (&  R.  ir.  tit.  6.  a  2.) 
In  the  later  period  of  the  Empires,  Prorinccf  were 
viewed  Mjorictical  peraona. 

Jo  the  writing*      the  A^meii«occ%  caaani- 
ritiM,  and,  partimlarly,  colonic*  (tnlMfVM* 
li.it«'<l  hy  tho  ftpj.Mpri.ito  namr  of  PiiMu-ae  Per- 
Moae,  aad  propcttj  is  noken  of  as  belonging  to 

licr<-  in  t?ie  same  scvw'^   in  wUck  MoMpH  WS 
osed  as  above  esplained. 
Other  jaiMed  penoM  van  (1)  Religioos 

hr.f!i. «,  a*  (''illt^j,'?.-!  of  Prietta,  and  of  tho  Vestal 
V  ir^iiia,  wiuch  coald  hold  property  and  t^e  \i\ 
iMtJUDent.  (2)  AaiOeiuions  of  official  peraons, 
siicli  as  th(>v?  who  were  einplovcd  in  a(!mii)i»tm- 
tiou  :  ihc  bodr  of  Scnboe  bi-canie  one  of  tlie  tDo«t 
nomeroiu  and  important,  as  thej  wMMj^Ofadm 
all  branches  of  administration  ;  the  genernl  name 
was  Scribae,  a  term  which  indudea  the  particolar 
Barnes  of  librarii,  iiscalea  and  others  ;  taey  were 
divided  into  sabdirisioos  called  Dacvriaa,  a  tern 
which  eren  under  the  RepnUle  and  aWo  mider 
tl)(^  Kiiijiirr  d<>not»Hl  tho  corporatioim  of  fvrilvie  ; 
th«  individual  Btembers  were  called  decnriati,  and 
mincqaently  dgtiuMta  ;  tha  daowiati  kad  freat 
jirivilt'j^r-s  in  Ronif  and  »ii1>sc<]ucntly  in  Constanti- 
nople. (Cic  US  Verr.  ilL  79«  od  i^UmL  FraL  ii.  S ; 
Tacit.  JtM.  ziii  97 :  8001011.^1*9.  A7, Chad,  1.) 
(3)  Aii«.oci;iti<>ns  fdf  trade  and  cimnicrcf,  as  FaV>rj. 
Pistores,  Navicultxii,  ihtj  utdiridual*  of  which  bad 
O  eoonoon  profcMion,  on  which  tlw  notion  of  their 
tinion  vrx%  foiiiidod  ;  luit  each  man  worked  on  his 
om\  occuuut.  AwocLatiuus  properlj  included  undor 
8ocieutes  [Societas]  :  sodk  OMomtioiis  eoold  bo 
dissolved  by  the  notice  of  any  member,  and  wm 
actnally  dissolved  by  the  death  of  a  single  luentber. 
Some  of  these  associations,  such  as  those  for  work- 
iog  Mioea,  Salinae,  and  fanning  the  Portoria 
corporate  bodieR,  though  they  had  the  name  of  Socte- 
tatoH.  (4)  Association*,  ral li  d  Sodalitat>  «,  S^odalitia, 
Collegia  Sodalitia,  which  resembled  modem  duba. 
b  their  ori|nn  thef  wort  friendly  oawdotiooa  ftr 
ft  astiiig  to^'i  thiT  ;  in  course  of  time  many  of  t!n  iii 
became  political  associations,  bat  from  this  wc  must 
not  eoodnile  tint  tkar  troe  rnitttre  nallj  voriod ; 
they  wcrp  associations  not  Indndcd  in  any  other 
dasa  that  lias  been  rnuint  ratcd,  but  they  ditkred 
in  their  character  according  to  the  times.  In 
periods  of  commotion  they  became  the  central 
points  of  political  £acUons,  and  new  asi>ociations,  it 
nay  be  reasonably  suiqN00d»  woold  be  formed  ex- 
pressly for  political  ptirpoaea.  Somctimea  the 
public  places  were  crowded  by  the  Sodalitia  and 
Decuriati  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  iu  S),  and  the 
Senate  was  at  last  ompcUad  to  iimoM  •  lox  which 
ahooM  lahfect  to  the  penaltiea  or  Vis  thoee  who 

■w.nild  not  ditperoe.    Tnin  was  fiillowed  hv  n  prnc- 

nl  dissoliUioo  of  collegia  according  to  Aaoooius 
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I  (im  fhnmfhmmX  Vot  Jliishtiw  odfr  n. 

I  tended  to  riM.sfiiii vdus  a5j^- r 'I  ■»,  a5  n.:iv  t-^ 
I  aafdj  iii£mcd  from  the  oaoir  of  the  caac,^  cod 

ar^  not  inconsistent  with  tliia  c^^nrlusir-n.  In 
the  LNgeat  (47.  tit.  ^  i,  2»  3)  we  nihi  tar  nk 
^mit  no  oollegfiaB  coaM  hs»  fcnaed  wjthoot  iho 

penrni««iOTi  of  a  SenatusconFtjTnirn  or  t^*e  Caesar; 
and  persons  who  asiociaied  uxtiawfoiij  w^<9e  faii^ 

metiM  that  no  TiTiir»ii  of  j^er^rms  could  tc<ir.  s 
juxjitical  persQO  without  the  ooummt  oi  tiic  prr-^ 
aathority  ;  and  this  is  quite  ^iifeinaK  frxa  tbt 
other  provisian  contained  in  the  aane  rttis^  which 
ponished  asaociatiooa  of  penona  wlio  acted  as  coiw 
porationa,  for  thia  part  ti  the  role  relate*  caily  ta 

Then?  were  al»o  In   the  Tmpenal   p«'r'>l  the 
CoU^a^teaoiaram,  or  asaodaxiooa  of  poor  peafl^ 

and  they  paid  monthly  contril>uti<'Tis.  CD':?- 
tit.  22.  a  1,  3.)   A  man  ooold  oaij  belom;  to  ooe 
of  then.   Shnaa  coald  helasig  toonefc  n  tmB^mm^ 
with  the  fwrmisjii-'n  of  their  nia>t*?r«. 

ComoiUAities  of  cities  aad  tow7L5  have  a  Vlr.i  if 
natoml  or  neceaaary  existence  ;  and  f  tlic-r  bodica, 
called  corporations,  have  l)oeii  fa!.hi<>t::<>d  hya  kind 
of  analogy  to  thi-m,  >ad  like  tbem  can  iu«e  pro- 
perty, imd  be  iniiijuitul  Vkm  tiMoa  hf  aa  i^tat, 
wherein  consists  the  easefxe  of  a  juristical  pecMik 
Some  of  these  corpontiom,  like  commcnitiea  «f 
dtiea  and  towns,  were  of  a  permanent  character, 
ae  CoU^gei  «f  Pnetti»  Decana^-,  and  CiMfaain 
of  arHsano ;  others  had  a  temponur  ehnwmr, 
as  S.icietato*  and  ^)daliuite^.     All  ihex-  corp*- 
rations  are  designated  hj  the  nazae  either  «f  Col* 
\e^i\vm  or  Corpe%  hciwcca  whidi  thaw  is  so  Irfal 
distinction  -,  for  it  appe-ars  that  one  corpocatwo 
was  called  a  CoUeginm  and  another  a  CoqnSk  as  it 
m^ht  happen.   Bot  hotib  of  theoo  tefaH  dcnatt  a 
Corporation,  as  ahnre  cxTilained.  as  oppi^^^d  to  a 
Civitaa  os  Respublica.    Ibe  members  oi  »uch  oor- 
pofatioM  were  Collegae  aod  Sodalea,  whidi  is  • 
more  ceneral  and  an  o!drr  term  than  Soia^itJis. 
Altogether  they  were  cillcd  Colleguui  and  Corpo- 
atti  i  tho  members  of  particular  kiada  of  csip<l» 
tinns  were  Decuriati,  Decorialea,  SociL  The  «o»» 
mun  uajne  which  indudea  all  Corpocatieos  sod 
Civitates  is  UBtT«»taa,  aa  oppoaed  to  vhkh  mf 
individual  ia  aiqgnhm  persona. 

The  notion  of  individual  property  as  a  in>rty  it 
founded  on  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  c»ntT. 
But  thia  notion  of  unity,  when  once  (s^bhthed, 
may  forcertiin  purpoaea  ho  anhitiarily  assaM!* 
and  accordin^ily  it  Is  applied  to  the  case  of  Pccul  - 
um,  Dos,  and  Hereditas,  and  modem  whiea  hsjv 

The  name  Unircrsitaii  Juris  di>c8  not  ivcta-  ir.  the 
ilonmn  law.  On  this  subject  see  Pucbta,  luL 
ii.    '2-22.   The  aatanof  flowewlBn  weii^wd 

under  Si  cCK^sio 

The  terra  Universitiu  was  adopted  in  the  middle 
ages  to  denote  certain  great  school!,  hat  Ml* 
Schools :  the  term  denoted  these  plac«  as  eeipaia> 
tions,  that  is,  as  associations  of  individuals.  Tlw 
adjunct  which  would  express  the  kind  of  penons 
aaaodated  would  depend  en  ciranaatanees:  thai 
in  Bcilnfnia,  the  expraanea  Umvcfaitaa  ^ihahriaw 
wa.«  ill  common  um?  ;  in  Paris,  Unlvenqta*  Mi^- 
trorum.   The  School  as  such  was  called  Schih^ 
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Knd  from  the  thirteenth  centaiy,  moat  commonly 
iitudiam  ;  and  if  it  was  a  diatinfnii'hod  tchool,  it 
was  called  Studium  fJcnerale.  Tbe  first  occasion 
on  which  the  teno  Uoivenite  was^^^ied  to  a 
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great  idtocil  iiMid  to  tw  b  ft  Deerald 

III.,  of  the  be^nning  of  the  thirteaulk 
addreased  Scholaribua  Porisiensibus. 

(SftV^gny,  Sjfdm  da  HeutigeH  Rom.  Awto,  i. 
378t  M-  -35,  iii.  8  ;  Savigiiv,  fieschu-Me  des  Rom. 
Jieekbim  MitlrMiHer,  vol.  "iiL  aiU,  3ttU  ;  Pnchta, 
JiuL  H  §  222.)  [G.  L.J 

VOCA'TIO  IN  JUS.    [Acn<Hp.ia  bw] 

VOLO'NES  if  lynonrmoas  with  Vduntarii 
(ftnOi  volo)y  and  might  hence  be  applied  to  :ill 
tlHM  who  Toluateered  to  senre  in  tbe  Roman 
anaifltwidwat  Acn  being  any  obl%«tioB  to  do  to. 
Bnft  H  WW  ftfplicd  ninre  cs^K^cially  to  slaves,  when 
ia  tlBM  of  need  they  offered  or  were  allowed  to 
Ught  in  the  Roman  armies.  Thus  when  daring 
the  second  Punic  ww  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  freemen  to 
complete  the  army,  about  8000  young  and  able- 
bodied  slavei  offsnd  to  MfT«.  Their  propMal  was 
•ecepted  ;  ther  rewffvd  nnoar  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  they  distinguished  tliomselves  they 
were  honoured  with  tbe  firanchise.  (Liv.  xzii.  57, 
zziiLSS;  Maci»1i.M.L  11;  TtA 9.9.  Votami.) 
In  after  times  the  name  volonflt  wwretained  when- 
ever slaves  chose  or  were  allowed  to  take  up  arms 
m  deftnoe  of  dwir  anrten,  whiA  iittf  wen  the 
more  willing  to  do,  as  they  were  geneially  re- 
warded with  the  franchise.  (Lir.  xav.  11,  14, 
&&,  xzTiL  38,  nriii,  46  {  J.Onitolin.  M.Anto- 
mm.PMo9,2l.)  [L.S.J 

VOLU'MEN.  {htam,} 

VOLUNTA'RII.  [VoLONBS.] 

VOMITO'KI  A.     [  AMPHITUBATRfJC,  p.  84.] 

URAGUS.    [ExKRcrrt/s,  p.  506,  a.] 
T'RBA'NAB  COHOBTE&  [EuBCiTO%p. 

51U,  a,] 

U'RCEUS,  a  pitcher,  or  water-pot,  generally 
aMdeof  earthenware.  (Dig.  Sa  tit  7.  s.  18  ;  Hor. 
Ar.  PoSi.  22.)  It  was  used  by  the  priests  at 
Home  in  the  sacrifices,  and  thus  appears  with  other 
icrificial  emblems  on  the  coin*  of  eome  of  the 
Ronum  gentec.  The  ennexed  ootn  of  the  Pompeia 
gens  has  on  the  obverse  a  lituus  before  the  head 
of  Pompeius,  the  triamvir,  and  an  orceus  be- 
biadit 


URNA,  an  urn,  n  Roman  measure  of  capacity 
for  fluids*  eonal  to  half  an  AicraoaA.  (Uor.  SaL 
i  1.  54.)  Thie  lue  of  the  term  was  probably 
founded  upon  its  morr  general  application  to  de- 
note a  Tessel  for  holding  water,  or  any  other  sal>> 
•toaee,  ctthcr  flaid  er  eaUd.  (Pint  Pmad.  1 
24  ;  Uor.  91,  iL  6L 10}  (hid.  JMitt. 

172.) 

An  urn  was  used  to  receive  the  WOTMi  of  the 
judges  (Judicea)  in  order  that  the  praetor  might 
draw  out  of  it  a  sofficient  number  to  determine 
cauto  (H«r.CbrM.iiL  1. 16  t  Vii|;  Jm.  vi  mj 


Plin.  Evid.  X.  3  ;  Jar.  xiil  4) :  also  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  [Pi/nus,  p.  560,  a.]  For  this 
purpose  urns  were  made  of  marble,  porphyry, 
iMked  da7«  bronze,  or  glMe,  of  all  Ibnae  aad  mtt^ 
wmm  <pdto  simple,  and  atien  miiptBiad  la  1mm* 
relief,  or  onHuaenlad  la  m  mmm  variety  of 
ways.  [J.  Y.l 

URPEX.  [lapax.] 

USTRI'NA,  USTRI'MUK.    CFom  a 

53y,  b.]  * 

USUCA'PIO.  The  history  of  Usucapio  u  an 
iaipoctut  &ct  in  the  hbtory  of  Roman  Juris- 
pradenoe.  Usncapio  is  the  aoqnisition  of  Quiri- 
tarian  ownership  by  continuous  possession  ;  conse- 
quently, it  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  a  Pere* 
grinas  nor  ii  it  applicable  to  prvfineid  bad. 

Gains  (ii.  40---42)  states  that  there  was  origi- 
nally in  Rome  only  one  kind  of  ownershm :  a  pep* 
son  was  either  avMr  of  a  thing  Ex  jure  QairitnuB, 
or  he  was  not  owner  at  all.  But  afterwards  owner- 
ship was  divided,  so  that  one  man  might  be  owner 
Ex  jure  Quiritium,  and  another  might  have  the 
saaie  thing  In  l>onia,  that  is,  have  the  light  to  the 
exdasire  enjoyment  ef  it  He  then  sees  en  to 
give  an  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  tne  divided 
owiiership  might  arise  by  reference  to  the  transfer 
of  a  Res  Mancipi :  if  sndl  a  thii^  was  transfened 
by  bare  tradition,  and  there  w*aa  neither  Mancipatio 
nor  In  jure  ccssio,  the  new  owner  only  acquired  the 
natural  ownership,  as  sone  woold  osll  it,  or  only 
had  it  In  bonis,  and  the  original  owner  letained  the 
Quiritariao  ownership  until  tbe  purchaser  aoqoired 
the  Quiritarian  ownership  by  Usucapio  {}>osfiilc)tilo 
utueajMot)  i  for  when  the  Usacuio  was  completed, 
the  efleet  was  (he  Mme  as  if  the  thqg  had  been 
originally  mancipatetl  nr  transferred  by  the  III 
jure  cessio.  Gaiua  adds,  in  the  case  of  moveaUa 
things  the  Usucapio  is  completed  in  a  ysv,  hot  ia 
the  case  of  a  fundus  or  acdes  two  years  are  re- 
quired ;  and  so  it  is  provided  by  the  Twelve 
Tables." 

In  this  passage  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  Ree 

Mancipi  only,  and  of  them  only  wnen  transferred 
to  the  purchaser  by  the  owner  without  the  fotnis 
of  Mancipatio  or  in  Jore  Cessio.  ¥tom  this  then 
it  might  be  ssMy  eoadaded  that  tie  Twelw 
Tables  provided  a  rcmpdy  for  defective  modes  of 
conveyance  of  Res  Mancipi  from  tbe  owner;  and 
this  b  all  that  eonld  l  included  from  this  pes- 
Si^Sb  Bat  a  psSMge  wbidi  immediately  follows 
shows  that  this  was  all  that  the  Twelve  Tables 
did  ;  for  Gains  (it,  43)  proceeds  to  say,  ^  But 
{Ctknm)  there  may  be  Uracapio  eren  in  Uie  case 
of  those  things  which  hare  come  to  us  by  tfaditioa 
from  a  person  who  was  not  the  owner,  whether 
they  are  Res  Mancipi  or  not,  provided  we  have 
received  them  bona  fide,  bdleving  that  be  wbe  de> 
livcred  (qui  tradiderit)  them  to  us  was  the  owner. 
And  this  rule  of  law  seems  to  have  been  established, 
in  order  that  the  awasnhip  of  things  aiight  not 
be  long  in  nncertainty,  seemg  that  one  or  two 
years  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  owner  to 
look  after  his  property,  that  being  tha  tinw  al> 
lowed  to  the  Possessor  for  Usncapio.** 

Tbe  reason  far  limiting  the  owner  to  one  or  two 
jsm  has  little  force  in  it  and  possibly  no  his- 
torical tnith  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  this  passage  that 
this  application  of  the  rule  of  Usucapio  was  formed 
from  analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  that  it  was  not  conuincd  in  them.  The 
IbaitttiaB  «f  th«  tee  of  Usucagio  is  claiilj  dna  to 

4  I 
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At  TaMm,  md  A*  tfai»  wpftM  tmij  to 

porchM^'i  of  Rri  M.iticipi  fn.ita  the  own  r,  when 
tk*  kHil  fioau  of  oouTpyaiicr  had  U>c»  n<-glc>ct^ 
Bat  &•  otigi*  af  Usucapio  wiis  probably  still 
lM>r>-  rt-m<^iti>. 

^N'tMii  Uaius  atatet  that  tbere  wa«  origioallT 
Mily  Mt  kind  af  owmnliip  at  Rome,  Kod  tliat 

ilflr'r«  ;inl§  own.  n)ilfi  wi*  divided.  Is*  in  rrrdiatily 
a^wt  how  thka  aroAe  by  th*:  catte  ot  a  }{t~t 

MancipL  Thia  diTuion  of  ownenhip  rr-«ti>d  on  the 
diUti><{}  gf  thti^  into  R(<a  Mancipi  and  Hc»  Noc 
MancipL,  a  diatinctwn  that  had  ptLircm^  to  uo thing 
«l»  thiui  the  ia*i«  tf  Innfaring  the  propertj  of 
them.  Thtii(ta  were  mrrp!r  railed  Re*  Mancipi, 
becaiu«  the  ownenhip  o{  them  could  not  >>o  tranB.- 
lemd  without  Manctpatia.  Thinj^  '  r  ilc^  iwc 
Mmc^m,  the  altwatwn  ot  whkk  ooaid  be  effected 
vithout  Maocipatie.  There  eoald  be  no  dimko 
of  things  uitu  Maiuipi  and  N'<-c  Biancipi.  except 
by  (jattnainm^  what  thii>gl  ihwiM  be  Het  Mancipi. 
Mi  BM  If  aocipi  art  JaKlwlaad  negmtirely  :  they 
ur<-  fill  lhin^-»  that  art-  not  Rc«  Mancipi.     But  the 

negatire  detenouoatiaa  pre-«upixMca  the  noaitive. 
TImmCmw  Rm  Mflwipt  WW  AtaNvuDafl  WiCwe 

Rf»  tu-c  Mancipi  f'HiH  1k»  di-tenuincd  ;  and  befrtre 
the  lUst  MaiKi)M  wcna  detenuti^^,  t]i«<r«  was  no 
4iatioctioD  of  things  into  Res  Mancipi  and  Rea 
Ticc  Mancipi.  But  this  distinction,  as  fiich,  only 
at^tcd  tb«  cu^tdiUuu  ul  thti#«  thin^  to  whicli  it 
ImuI  a  iinet  applicatioo  :  conseqaently  n!!  other 
things  remained  a»  they  were  before.  The  coiiclu- 
aioo  then  is  ccrtaiii,  that  the  I4*s4  Mancipi  as  a 
class  of  thinKi  were  posterior  in  order  of  time  to 
the  class  of  Has  aat  Maocipi,  which  comprehended 
all  thinirs  exempt  Rat  Mancipi.  Until  then  the 
class  of  Hes  Mancipi  was  estahlithcd.  all  pn>perty 
■ft  Hmm  caoM  ba  alia—tad  by  tnwiittoD,  as  Bes 
nee  Mancipi  eovM  b*  Jiwwled  by  tradhiaa  aAsr 
the  cl.ajis  of  Rr*  Mancijti  was  constituted. 

The  time  when  the  dasa  of  Rea  Maadpt  was 
ftmad  is  net  Itnawn ;  bat  it  is  mast  tenaiituit 
with  all  that  we  know  to  suppose  that  it  existed 
bcfora  the  Twcire  Tables.  If  wo  consider  the 
forms  of  Mancipatia  (IfjJieirATlo)*  we  cannot 
believe  that  tliey  amsc  in  any  other  way  than  by 
positive  enactment.  As  sowt  as  the  fonus  uf 
Aliincipatio  and  of  the  In  jaia  oeaaia  (which  from 
its  character  miut  be  posterior  to  Mancii«iii<>) 
wens  established,  it  followed  that  mere  tnidtuoQ  ot 
a  thiag  to  a  purchaser  and  paymraat  of  the  purchase- 
money,  could  not  transfer  the  ownership  of  a  Rea 
Mancipi.  The  transfer  gare  tho  purchaser  merely 
a  I'osscssio,  and  the  onL;inaI  owner  retained  the 
jKopUtj,  In  ooone  of  tisM  tha  ponhaaar  ob- 
tttnad  llw  PaUidaaa  aBlMvand  fivM  tUi  tiaw  it 
might  be  ^Aid  thai  a  4o«Ua  «iwaaabip  uaalaA  in 
tba  saBM  thing. 

Tho  iatnduatiaB  af  Maaripatk^  wUeh  gava  liaa 
to  the  double  ownership,  t^-as  also  followed  by 
tlie  introduction  of  Usucapio.  The  bona  6de 
Possessor  of  a  Res  Mancipi  which  had  not  been 
transferred  by  Mancipatio,  had  no  leiral  defence 
against  the  owner  who  claimed  the  ihin^'.  But  he 
had  the  excoptio  doli,  and  siib»ei]iiently  the  Ex 
reptio  rei  venditnc  et  traditae  by  which  he  ct^uld 
protect  hiniself  against  the  owner  ;  and  as  Poss^sur 
simply  he  had  the  protection  of  the  Interdict 
against  third  peiwni.  Ha  had  the  full  enjoyment 
ta  the  thing,  and  ha  oouM  ttaosfer  the  posaessio, 
but  he  could  do  no  act  with  respect  to  it  for  which 
Quiuiarian  owaenhip  was  naoeaHuy  ;  coasa^oaatj^  i 


USUCAPIO. 
(baaaddaataBmlalt  bf  Mancipatitf  wtlmfm 

C'L'M\        it  waa  a  necessary  oonee<^u<:Dce  taai 
cdwld.  not  diqwoe  of  it  by  Tratamsmt  in  tba  sane 

of  by  Testamoit  The  necessity  f  >r  tuch  •  ride  ss 
that  of  Usucapio  was  crident,  bot  it  ooaM  ana 
m  BO  otWr  wythaa  by  posilwia  ^meteMat.  fcai 

etTect  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  MandpatiQ. 
Tt^  Twelve  Tables  fixed  tbe  tarai  of  UsBcsfSs, 
bat  we  do  not  know  whetber  tbey  fixed  ormmdf 
confirmed  th'  nile  of  law  a«  to  T^'snopio. 

It  u  a  iBuuike  to  suppose  that,  tradition  or  d<v 
lively  wm  a  part  of  Maacipntio  aa  sadk  Mmd- 
patio  was  merely  a  fonn  of  tBac^crriRjC*  i^wneiship 
which  was  fixed  by  law,  and  thte  cbaourbinstic  a( 
which  was  publicity :  a  d^Tcry  of  tbo  tbiaf  wnM 
ot  aoana  fwiiiaH/  Mlaw,  b«t  it  was  no  part  ot 
tba  tiaaafcr  of  owwwhip.  Land  (pro^itA)  fi* 
instance  could  be  mancipated  vitbool  d:-!lt^erT 
(im  tdmemtmt  wtameipari  mhrnt^  Ulfk  tzL  IS  ; 

Gains,  i.  121.)    fa  dba  «Mn  af  rnvf—Ua  thia^ 
It  waji  riete*s.-iry  that  they  should  be  x^tcmtuU  x>-:a. 
for  the  purpose  of  deliTatj,  bnt  tiuu  the  thing 
mai^iated  m%bt  ba  iteniftad  by  apprehei^fla- 
The  essential  to  the  tranifer  <.f  'j»-cer^:p  h-  all 
countries,  is  the  cuitseat  of  two  penona,  «Lt»  ksv« 
legal  capacity  to  cooamt,  tha  aetter  and  the  boyec 
All  the  rot  is  fonn  lliat  maybe  vnn'eil  •j-.t'.-ii'.thr: 
this  conscut  is  the  Mibsmnce.    Yet  aad:,tiOD  m  s 
form  of  transfer  was  — iaattadly  the  old  &anua 
form,  and  consent  alone  w^  not  rufi^ciect  ;  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that  consent  aLace  vasaem  soS- 
cient  fer  tho  transfer  of  ownership  without  a£Sectii^ 
the  priBcq>le  hud  dovB  that  oonsaat  alone  is  e»< 
sentud  in  the  tiBiafcr  of  o«iieB>bi|k,   This  i^v** 
rent  incon^'ruity  is  ingenioosly  and  suiEcienlh  •■i- 
pkiaad  in  the  foUoTOi^  BMKHMr;    TaditisB  evn 
Its  arigm  to  a  tinwvlMi  man  eodld  not  Mfidftitlr 
separate  in  their  nuiidi  Physical  ownership,  "T  tl 
dominium  over  a  thii^  6xim  Legal  ownership.  As 
a  man  can  only  caO  a  IM  in  dm  air  or  a  w34 
animal  in  the  forest  hii  own  when  he  has  ca-;^t 
It ;  so  men  thought  thai  tradiU«u  most  be  addeu  w 
contract  in  oi4er  to  enable  a  man  to  daio  tht 
ihintr  as  hit  own.**  (fTafalbarh,  UtkordmCmm- 

/iV'n,  &i£.  p.  GO.) 

Besides  the  case  of  property  there  m^ht  he 
Usucapio  in  the  caw  of  Servitutea,  Marrl\i?,  sod 
1 1  eredita*.  But  as  Servitutea  prnedioruiu  niiiwaraBi 
could  only  be  the  objects  of  Mancipatio  and  o«:ld 
only  be  established  by  the  same  fom  by  whidi 
ownership  of  Res  Mancipi  was  transfietred,  ss  a^ 
cording  to  the  old  law,  these  Serritntes aiaie  eodd 
be  the  object  of  Usucapio ;  and,  aa  it  it  canMrisd 
by  Engclbach,  only  in  the  eaae  of  Aqmedartn^ 
Ilanstus  Iter  and  Actu*.  Br.t  aji  the  o^\T:ffJiip 
of  Res  Mancipi  could  be  acqaiml  bj  bazv  tzaditisa 
MIowad  by  anaqMO,  so  taeae  iMsltBlm coaU  be 
established  by  contract  and  could  he  fully  B^  ^oirfd 
by  Usocapio.  In  the  kter  lUtman  law,  whtti  the 
form  of  Mancipatio  was  replaced  by— a  teW^ 
servitutes  could  1>c  established  per  paita  rt  Ftipo- 
lation^  only.  In  the  case  of  a  Mama^t^  C««s^ 
^  lie,  the  form  of  MlMipatia  was  ttse<^  and  the 
elTect  was  that  the  woman  came  into  the  h.'Uid  of 
her  husband,  aud  became  part  of  hi&  Fauulu.  The 
manilfa  Oau  could  not  of  itself  effect  this,  bat  if 
the  woman  lived  with  her  husband  a  year,  the 
passed  into  his  Familia  by  Usucapio  (vriat  mmm 
jKisM  ssUme  ntueapUbatitr) :  and  accordingly  it  was 
pcovidad  bgr  tba  iavsaftlia  TwatraXkhk^tknif 
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Fh'^  did  not  trtab  thus  to  come  into  her  husband's 
li  iiid,  she  mnit  in  every  year  abaent  herself  from 
him  for  three  nights  in  order  to  interrupt  the  us  us. 
(Gaiua,  L  110.)  Thns  Usncapio  added  to  Ustu 
produced  the  effect  of  Cocmptio.  In  the  caac  of 
the  UesvdiMM,  when  the  teatator  had  the  testamoiti 
fiKtiik,  and  nd  iStfouA  «f  Us  property  without 
ob5rr  «  im;'  the  forms  of  M.ancipatio  and  Nuncupatio, 
the  person  whom  he  had  named  his  heres,  could  ob- 
tain the  legal  ownership  of  the  hereditas  by  Vn- 
csipin.  (  Gui'i",  ii,  54.)  In  all  those  caAcs  then  the 
old  law  OS  to  Usucapio  was  this :  when  the  positive 
law  had  required  the  forms  of  Manei  patio  in  order 
thataccttUD  endaliinild  baaSactad,  Usncapio  sup- 
plied ih»  dafed  «f  ftrm,  !iy  Mnrerting  a  pusaesaio 
(>' I '  sequently  called  In  bonis)  into  Dominium  ex 
jure  Quiritium.  Usacapio  then  was  not  origiuaily  a 
mode  of  acqoiaitka,  Iwt  U  was  a  made  by  which 
n  defect  in  the  modi!  of  acquisition  was  supplied, 
aud  Uii«  defect  was  supplied  by  the  u«e  of  the 
thing,  or  tha  exercise  of  the  right  The  end  of 
Usucapio  was  to  combine  the  baiefidal  with  the 
Quiiitarian  ownership  of  a  thing.  Accordingly  the 
original  name  for  Usucapio  was  Usus  Auctoritajs, 
the  auctontaa  of  luua  or  that  which  ^ves  to  Ustis 
its  efficacy  and  canflataiMW,  a  aenaa  af  Auetaritaa 
which  is  common  in  the  Roman  Law.  Some  say 
that  usus  aactoritas  is  tutuetauctoritas.  (Cic.  I'ro 
Caecin.  19.)  [At;cTORiTA8  ;  TOTUX.]  But  Usus 
alone  never  sijfnifics  Usucapio  ;  and  consistently 
with  this,  in  thusu  cases  where  there  could  be  no 
Usaci^iio,  the  Roman  writers  speak  of  Ustu  only. 
Poaseoio  ia  tha  Usus  of  a  piece  of  mmA  aa  op> 
poeed  tD  tlia  awoership  of  it ;  aad  fM  term  Uaos 
was  appli.'d  to  the  cnjoj-ment  of  land  of  whith  a 
man  either  had  not  the  ownership  or  of  which  he 
could  not  hare  the  ownashlp,as  the  Ager  publicus. 
In  the  later  law,  as  it  is  known  to  ns  in  the  Pan- 
dect, Usucapio  was  a  mode  of  acquiriii)^  ownership, 
the  term  Una  Anstoritaa  was  replaced  by  the 
pihiaae  Usn  Capere,  and  in  the  place  of  Usucapio 
aometimes  the  phrase  possessiono  or  longa  pos- 
scssione  capere^*  occurs  ;  but  Posscssioalnne  never 
is  used  for  Usucasio.  In  order  to  establish  the 
thla  by  Usucapio,  tlia  Poaaeaaien  miut  ba  cootmiHraa 
or  uninterrupted  dnrinj?  the  whole  Usucapion.  If 
there  was  an  interruption  of  the  ros$(.-s.sii)n  (usur- 
patioX  and  tfca  Peaaeawon waa  acquired  again,  this 
was  the  commencement  of  a  new  Usucapio.  The 
possession  must  aUo  have  a  legal  origin,  without 
which  the  possession  would  have  no  effect.  The 
possessor  most  be  aUe  to  show  aa  origin  of  his 
pawcaafaa  wtiidi  waold  giva  him  at  least  bonitariaa 
ownership :  this  was  called  justa  causa  posses^ioniit, 
titulos  usuca^onis.  The  causa  might  be  a  bargain 
and  lale^  a  gift  (doDaitfa),  a  legacy  and  others. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  ("a:i;,  nlrindy 
quoted,  that  in  his  time  Usucapio  wiw  a  regular 
mode  of  acquisition,  which  was  applicable  to  things 
which  had  ooma  to  a  man  bgr  tmdition  from  otM 
who  was  not  tha  owner,  and  was  niplicaltlo  both 

to  Reg  Mancipi  and  Nec  Manclpi,  if  the  possessor 

acquired  the  poaaeasion  of  them  bona  fide,  that  is, 
for  iaatanea^  if  ba  beliaved  that  ha  hwoght  them 

from  the  owner.  There  were  however  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule:  a  man  could  never  acciuire 
the  on^iership  of  a  stolen  thing  by  Usucapio,  for 
tha  Twelve  Tables  {orevented  it,  aud  the  Lex  Julia 
et  Planthi  prerented  Usncapio  in  the  case  of  a 

tlr'-'-.i-^'  Y]  pnnseRs:!,    Tlie  meiuiing  of  the  law  was 

Dot  that  the  thief  or  the  robber  could  not  acquire 
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the  ownership  by  Usucapio,  for  the  mala  fides  in 
which  their  posaesaion  uiighiatad  was  an  obstaclo 
to  the  Usncapio,  but  no  person  who  bona  fide 
bought  the  thing  that  was  stolen  or  vi  pojwessa, 
could  acquire  the  ownership  by  Usucapio.  (Ciains, 
ii.  iS.)  According  to  other  aatborities  the  nile  as 
ta  a  atoleo  tUi«  ma  aatahllshad  ly  dia  L«k 
Atinio.  Profincial  luda  aba  artn  ml  otjiaeli  9t 
Usncapio. 

If  a  woman  was  in  the  tntela  of  her  agnatii,  htg 
Res  Mancipi  cimld  not  be  objects  of  U^'impio, 
unless  they  had  been  received  from  her  by  traditio 
with  the  anctoritas  of  her  tutor  ;  and  thia  waa  « 
proTisian  «C  tha  Twalva  Tables.  Xha  legal  inMpa> 
city  of  tha  woBMUk  ta  tnnisftr  awmvahip  by  Msn- 
cipatlo  must  be  the  origin  of  this  rule.  The 
property  of  a  woman  who  was  in  TuteU  logittaw 
could  not  be  an  object  of  Usncapio,  as  Ciearo  as« 
plains  to  Atticus  (ds  Mela  lc<7:fim-c  nH.H  :isu<ytpt 
po$$Cf  ad  AU.  i.  5).  The  feundatioa  ot  this  rule, 
aeaoid^  ta  Hnio,  was  the  1^  incapacity  of  a 
womsn  who  was  in  the  tntehi  of  her  Agnati,  to 
makeawilL  [Tsstaaikktum  ;  butseeTt;T>LA.] 

In  order  to  acquire  by  usucapio,  a  person  must 
hare  the  capacity  of  Roman  ownership ;  conse- 
quently all  persona  wen  excluded  Hhntt  acquiring 
by  Usucapio  who  had  not  the  Commercinm.  1'hc 
passage  quoted  by  Cicero  {de  Qffic,  L  12)  from  the 
Twelve  Tables,  **admsam  hostem  (t.  a>  pera- 
grinum)  actema  anctoritas,"  is  a!]f*?<"r!  in  s^ippnrt 
of  this  rule  of  law ;  that  is,  a  Peregrmus  may  have 
tlie  use  of  a  Res  Mancipi  which  has  been  tnuis* 
fened  by  txaditis^  but  iia  can  aatar  acqntra  any* 
tiling  BMM  by  Usoeapioii 

Things  could  not  be  objects  of  Usucapio,  which 
were  not  objects  of  Commerdum.  AMocdingly  all 
Res  dirini  juris,  such  as  temples  and  lands  dedi* 
cated  to  the  godsi,  and  Res  comrtinrrs  c^uldnot  Im 
objects  of  Usucapio.  The  Limits  or  bounds  by 
which  the  Romanns  Ager  was  maikad  out  were 
coDSSfnently  not  objects  of  Usucapio,  as  to  which 
then  was  a  provision  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Cic 
de  T^tj.  i.  21.  "Quoniam  usucai^m  n? m  intra  quintjuo 
pedes  esse  nolueruof  )  The  Quinqne  pedes  are  the 
Umilsa  IfaiearU,  tha  bicadth  af  irhieh  ww  flzad  at 
five  feet  by  a  T.ex  Mamilia,  The  appraich  to  a 
sepulchre  was  also  not  an  object  of  Usucapio. 
Frcemenconidiwthaal^laetiafUsacapiflk  (Osnis^ 
IL  48.) 

In  the  time  of  Gaiiu  Q\.  61)  a  man  might  take 
possession  of  another  person's  land,  provided  ho 
used  no  £aioe  (ms),  the  paassaaion  of  which  waa 
vacant  cither  fimn  tha  earehaaneai  of  tha  owner,  or 

because  the  owner  had  died  without  a  Successor 
[SuccRSsioJ,  or  had  been  long  absent ;  and  if  bo 
transferred  the  field  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  the 
purchaser  roti!'.?  ru-quirr-  tlin  n',v:i.:T?.t:ip  hx  Usuca- 
pio, even  though  liic  seller  knew  tliat  the  beid  was 
not  his  own.  This  rule  was  established  against 
the  opinion  of  thosa  who  contended  that  a  Fundos 
eottld  be  F^irtiTns  or  an  object  of  theft.  Bnt  a 
man  might  in  some  cases  acquire  by  Usucapio  tlie 
ownership  of  a  thing  which  he  knew  to  be  not  his 
own :  as  if  a  man  had  possession  of  a  thing  be- 
longing to  the  horcditaa,  of  which  the  \iCK6  had 
never  acquired  the  possession,  provided  it  was  a 
thh^that  aeold  be  an  olyeetof  Umapiow  This 
species  of  posacssio  and  usuci^ib  was  colled  Pro 
herede:  and  even  things  immorable  (fiidw  solo 

coutinrulur)  could  bo  thus  acquired  by  one  year's 

nsocapio.  Thaieaion  was  this;  the  Twelve  TabUs 
4  1  S 
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dtM.Lu'i-il  that  the  nwnenkip  of  res  tnii  coulii  la- 
M<iuire4  hf  IMMipio  j»  Ivo  vran,  and  lO  «AeT 
t^iiiijs  In  <^rH»  rettr:  oow  the  bendiut  wag  not 
»  tf  toli  it  niuMt  be  indadrd  in  the  **  other  things,*^ 
Mid  H  WM  feuther  detennincd  that  the  acTenl 
lluBfi  which  mad*  up  ite  hTpdilM  nnM  fiollav 
the  rale  aa  to  the  beMitM  ;  and  dwnf^fc  tib«  Tvfo 
ai  to  the  hereditns  was  chaii^i-d,  it  cotuinued  as  to 
all  liM  tiiinBi  ogmDrited  ia  it  (brjieci,  JM  Btmrf. 
n.  A.)  Tlw  tmmm  rfthb**  fapproba  |  n  mirfii  1  mb- 

ca)>:<>."  k.»V!»  flaiui*,  v\;t»  l^i.it  tin-  luTrs  niik'ht  !)<■  in- 
duced the  tooner  to  take  poMeaBioo  ot  the  her«dita«, 
and  tlMittbcn  mifbt  baaonabodj  to  diM:harg«  the 
•acrn,  «hit:h  inau'  I-  nt  tirn^^j  {iWn  (••mjKirihut)  wt-rt- 
veij  itncti^  itUtffkrd  ;  nixi  al.*)  tiint  tluTc  uiikjlu 
bt  atiraelKidy  against  whiMn  tiu*  cn-ditor^  nii^ht 
make  th<  If  drru.ind*.  Tins  :  !  f  P(>m<'saiu  ami 
nftjiia^a  p  wiM  cailtii  Luoniliv.i.  In  ibc  tuue  of 
liaiut  it  had  cca»ed  toexittt,  f  ir  a  Senattiacon«ultiun 
of  Hadri.iii'>)  tiiiu-  cnablrd  theheretto  recover  that 
which  had  bcvti  ac(|uirvd  by  Uiucapio,  just  aa  if 
ibcn  had  baaa  no  Uracapio  ;  bat  ia  the  case  of  a 
hrrca  necesiariua,  the  old  rale  ttill  remained. 
(fJniui,  ii.  52—58  ;  Cic  Tap.  6  ;  Plin.  Ep,  t.  I.) 

Gaiiu  mentions  a  mode  of  acqui.iiiion  utidt-r  the 
naaie  ftf  U«tnoapti«.  1£  a  man  mandpated  a 
tkiof  to  a  fi4and  or  UaiialMwd  it  by  the  In  Jan 
r<  hiriiply  in  <-rd.'r  that  the  thin;:  ^lig^t  be  in 
hi*  frieod"*  m£b  keening  {fiduaae  auua;  tputd 
wotirm  fm  m/md  «hh  aHaal),  ha  ted  alwayi 
a  capacity  for  recorermp  it  In  order  to  recnvt  r 
imtuiedintely  the  QuiritariMuowitenibipof  the  thing. 
ReBiancipatio  vaa  necessary  ;  but  if  the  thin^  was 
tnrn>f(  rr>  d  t  >  lw;n  by  tniditio,  iJil-  RfTiiaiuijutin 
was  compietfHl  by  Usticapio,  or  as  it  is  here  calU-d 
hj  Umracaptio  :  for  UaonoapCio  difiiB  ia  no  te- 
spcrt  from  T'siunpin,  except  that  the  person  who 
ac<]iiires  the  Qau-itarioji  ownership  by  Usus^in  the 
one  case  acquires  {capit\  in  the  other  re^ieqaires 
(ncipit)  the  thing.  In  the  cas«  of  a  ugDorated 
thing,  the  debtor's  capacity  to  recorer  by  Usarc- 
ceptio  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Fidocia  a» 
aooo  a»  he  had  |iaid  hi*  daU  to  the  creditor ;  aod 
even  if  he  bad  not  paid  the  money  and  had  eb> 
t'liiicd  [««s*i'S.Hi<iti  of  the  thin^  neither  l)y  hiring  It 
from  the  creditor,  nor  precario,  he  had  a  lacrativa 
veoApio,  which  wm  »  nmiec^tio  md  mi  pro- 
bnbly  formed  from  anilflff  tO  tho  locmtiw  QfU- 
capio  pro  hercde. 

Servitntce  ptaedierPM  ntdoonun  were  estab- 
lished, at  l<M^t  according  to  the  old  l.iw,  by  Man- 
cipatio :  the  right  to  the  Serritutes  could  only  be 
properly  axtingniihed  by  a  Remandpatiai  If  the 
Servitui  was  extinguished  by  mere  nsreement, 
there  must  be  a  usurcceptio  on  the  ^i^rt  of  th<.' 
owner  of  the  serrient  tenement  in  order  to  com- 
plete iu  legal  release  £rom  the  Stfritut.  In  order 
that  the  possession  of  the  libertas  of  the  tenrient 
land  niiiiht  be  enjoyed  uninterniptedly  for  two 
yean,  there  miMt  be  for  the  aame  time  a  total  ab- 
•tineoee  from  all  ezereiie  of  the  tight  on  the  port 

of  !»ini  who  had  t]ie  Borritiis.     Subsequently,  it 

was  conaidercd  sufficient  if  the  ^rson  entitled  to 
the  SciTitne  did  not  oseidae  hia  right  for  two 

yenr;. 

When  n.siic.'\pio  waB  e!it.iblished  as  a  nicaus  of 
girin^r  tho  QniriUrinn  ownership  to  him  who  had 
acqtiired  a  tf  ii  In  bonis,  the  form  of  mancipatio 
roust  have  gradiiaiiy  lost  its  importance,  and  Usa- 
eajiio  came  to  be  viewed  as  a  medo  of  acquisition. 
Accordinglj,  it  hu  been  aicead/  ohNmd,  it  ba> 
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cauic  a{}}jIirALIe  U>  all  case*  of  hosA  ficc  pcji^^MioQ, 
whether  the  thing  waa  a  Res  Mancipi  or 
Kofmerly  if  a  will  had  been  amde  in  doe  fann  ex- 
cept as  to  Mancipation  and  Xnncwpation,  the  bet^i 
acquired  the  hereditas  by  Usocapio  ;  but  with  th* 
intwwtnetiM  o£  the  fawlBaaa  TeHaaMOt  {Tmr^ 
muMivM}  aad  the  Pmbowm  riMafinthi  Bwaw 
possessor  obtained  the  right  to  acliones  fcihii^ 
otiiet  in  all  caaea  where  the  derffaeeid  had  a  i^^^ 
of  actioB,  amd  he  ae^vnd  by  tJaacapM  Qaari- 
tarian  ownership  of  the  i<-vcr<tl  tLbsi  whicn  v-,tt- 
included  in  the  bereditaa.   In  ooorse  of  time  it  caxae 
to  be  considered  bytha  jmarta  aa  a  ndoifhnrtkBt 
there  eould  be  no  T ^mcapio  of  an  hereditas.  (Gaiaa, 
ii.  i>4.)    In  like  wmimer  in  the  caae  of  Serritctes 
established  by  contract,  the  intrndoctian  of  tbe 
Actio  I'ublician.!  rendered  the  d.Tcirinef  f  U««8p-.? 
ujiutceisarA-,  and  a  Scribonia  Lex  is  mt canned 
which  rcpe:i]cd  all  I'sooapio  of  Serritutes.  (Di^. 
41.  tit  S.  s.  4.  §  29.)    But  this  U  x  only  applied 
to  the  establishment  of  serritntee  ;  ii  did  nota&ct 
that  Usocapio  by  which  the  freedom     a  mrieac 
nioeeef  land  wweioeted.   It  became  a  maziai  af 
law :  eerntatm  maedioRni  Twetieoram  non  nteale 
amittuiitur,  which,  riowed  with  respect  t  .^  the  ter- 
Tient  land,  was  a  UsuxeceptM.    Ia  thjs  sense 
naorpata  neipitar**eeflns  te  be  need  in  a  pessaee 
of  Paului  (S.  I{.  i.  tit.  17.  8.  2).     "  Ui-rp.-j^  ^  > 
commonly  nsed  in  tiie  seaae  of    nti,**  and  in  thu 
pasM^  of  Pinlw  *nmrpata  recipUar  *»  aMW 
e<)uivatt'nt  to  **mti  rocipittir  ;  "  though  this  is  nr«t 
the  nicaiung  that  kis  usually  been  ffiven  to  tiiis 

In  the  case  '-f  mrriago  alao  Uaocapeo  fcB 
disuse  (Gajus,  i.  i  i  i ). 

But  in  other  respects  nsocapio  subsisud. 
who  had  acquired  a  Res  Mancipi  hy  traiiiion.  bad 
now  a  Praetorian  ownership,  and  he  kid  a  n^hi  rf 
action  in  respect  of  this  ownership,  which  wif 
aoalogoua  to  the  Rei  V'indicatio.  Bat  Ufucapie 
was  ttiti  uBimeaij  to  gire  him  Qttintarian  owdo^ 
fthip  and  its  consequent  advantiges.  The  distinc- 
tion between  Res  Mancipi  «^  Nee  Maae^i  cx- 

aes  et  libram  subsisted  at  Aa  MDM  tBO  wttSi 
Praetorian  Testament. 
Whmi  faaUy  all  dirtiiMliaB  wm  aboGM  ho^ 

twccn  Res  Mancipi  and  Nec  Marcipi,  aod  the 
owwrship  of  all  tilings  could  be  acquired  by  Tra- 
ditio  and  Occti patio,  that  kind  of  ueacapie  eensed 
by  which  a  thing  In  bonis  became  a  r«n\  Et 
Jure  QuiritimQ.  All  Usucapio  n-aa  now  the  mnA, 
and  its  general  definilka  became  ''adjectia  d>- 
minii  per  continuationem  possessioni?  teriTf^rj 
definiti."  (Dig.  4 1.  tit  3>.  s.  2,  /V  L' s^^rj^^i-i^mtim 
et  UtucapionUmi.)  "Bf  %  censtitutinn  of  J-cjitiJm 
(Inst  2.  tit  6,  De  Uanapiombns  et  loogi  teo^eria 
possessbnibus)  it  was  enacted  tinrt  there  might  be 
usucapion  of  Res  Mobiles  in  three  years,  and  of 
Res  Immobiles  **  per  loi^  tempohs  pomeaneaem,* 
wMdi  is  explained  to  be  ten  yrnn  *  inter  pme^ 
gente-*,"  .nnd  twenty  years  "  intt  r  riliAent'.'s  .ini 
this  applied  to  the  whole  R^nan  Empiie,  so  that 
ownenhlp  of  all  things  coold  bo  aeqwind  en  them 
terms  within  the  whole  Roman  empire  ;  bat  the 
conditions  of  ** Justus  titolus,**  **  bona  fides,""  and 
the  eapohflity  or  the  thing  to  be  an  object  of  am- 
capiou  were  still  required.  The  ab<4  nce  -f  a  jns^ij 
titulus  or  the  tact  of  the  thing  being  not  capable 
of  usucapion,  did  not  deprivo  tke  poeseesor  m  At 
title  ^  UMipion,  bm  a  gnmniiiiii  a  thiitr«  « 
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in  some  cases,  forty  yean  was  required.  From 
thb  time  the  tems  utoaupio  and  Lengl  tenixms 

praescriptio,  were  used  indifferently,  as  some  writers 
suppose,  though  on  this  pomt  there  is  not  omformity 
of  opinion.  ^ 

(EnyclKich,  Uebrr  die  Vncapiom  zur  xeit  der 
Zu:'6if  Tu/ein,  Marburg  1»28 ;  MUhlenbrucb, 
Docirin.  f'andecl.  §  '261,  itc.  ;  i'c6er  die  Csucapio, 
pro  iend*  ron  Amdts,  lihein.  Mum,  fur  Jurupru- 
i^voLil  p.  125 ;  Pucbta,  ItuL  ti.  §  239.)  [O.  L.] 

USURAE.    [Fkni-8,  p.  526,  b.] 

USURPATIO.  One  sense  of  this  word  h 
**  Ufocapionis  intenaplb,*'  (Dig.  41.  tit  3.  b.  2.) 
Appius  Claiidi'iT"!.  not  thn  Decemvir,  but  he  w 
made  tbo  Appia  Via  and  hrought  the  AquA  Ciaudia 
to  Biomef  wrote  a  book  De  IJ  sarpationibas,  which 
was  not  extant  in  the  time  of  Peapaninib  (D^  1. 
tit.  2.  s.  36.)  In  some  cases  '^marpatio**  meaai 
tbo  presorvatior.  >T  i  I'gbt  ]>y  the  exercise  of  it,  as 
jos  usurpatiuut''  in  the  case  of  a  Servitus  aquae 
doceadM ;  and  tUi  nearly  agrees  with  that  sense 
of  U»nrf>are  which  is  equivalent  to  Uti.  [Usu- 
cAPio.J  As  to  the  jgassage  in  (icUios,  iiL  2,  see 
Savigny,  SysUniy  dc&  IT.  K5.  [Q.  L.J 

USUS.    [Matrimonium,  p.  741.] 

USUS.  [U8USFRI!CTU8.] 

USU8FRUCTUS  and  USUS  were  Personal 
Soritutei.  [SuirjTiiTU.J  (Di^  8.  tit.  1.  a.  1.) 
Ustufinetas  it  defined  to  lie    jus  alienli  rebus 

utondi  fruendi  saha  rerum  substantia."  (Dijj.  7. 
tit.  1.  s.  1.)  Accordingly  Ususiiuctas  aHOprchended 
the  ** joe  ttlendi "  and  die  <*Jiis  frnendl"  Urns 
comprehended  only  the  "jus  utcndi."  The  com- 
plete distinction  between  Ususfructus  and  U&us 
will  only  appear  fiom  a  statement  of  what  each  is. 

A  usu&fnietus  was  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  a  thing  by  one  person,  while  the 
ownership  (proprietas)  belongtil  to  another.  It 
could  be  established  by  Teetaoient,  which  was  the 
cesnmen  case,  a«  when  the  Herea  was  required  to 
gire  to  aiiotlier  the  ususfructus  of  a  thl  ;  and  it 
could  also  be  established  by  contract  bdween  the 
owner  of  a  thing  and  him  who  contmctod  fair  the 
Ususfructus.  He  who  had  the  Ususfnictiis  was 
Ususfructuarius  or  Fructuarius,  aiid  the  object  of 
the  Ususfructus  was  Res  FmetOMfak  The  utmost 
limit  of  Usns&uctus  and  Uni  the  lifo  of  the 
l>orson  who  had  the  right.  Thus  the  UwttfiactDs 
and  Usus  were  generally  life  egtatei  }  but not  mere. 
(Dig.45.  tit.I.  s.  38.$  12.) 

There  night  he  Usnsfrnetiit  heth  in  PMedia 
Rustica  and  Urbana,  in  glares,  beasts  of  burden 
and  other  things  ;  mid  a  Ususfructus  of  a  whuk* 
piepeity  {omnivm  bonorum)  might  be  given  ;  or 
of  some  aliquot  part  (Dig.  32.  tit.  2.  g.  .'17,  43.) 

If  the  Ususfructus  of  a  thing  was  bequeathed  to 
a  person,  all  the  **  fmctus  "  of  the  thing  belonged 
to  the  Fkuctaarias  doriog  the  time  «f  his  enjoy- 
ment Ctoieqaently  if  the  Ususfructus  of  a  piece 

of  land  was  given  to  him,  he  was  intitlod  to  collt-ct 
and  have  for  his  own  all  the  fructus  that  were  ai- 
nmij  on  the  hmd«  and  all  that  irae  pndoeed  on 
it  during  the  time  of  his  enjoyment.  But  as  he 
only  acquired  the  o^viicrship  of  the  fructus  by  col- 
lectiflg  them  (perceptio),  ho  was  not  intitled  to 
fructus,  which  existed  on  the  land  at  the  time 
when  his  right  ended,  and  which  he  had  not  col- 
lected :  quidquid  in  fundo  nascitur,  tcI  quidquid 
iode  percipitur,  ad  fnictitariun  pertinet.  (Dig.  7. 
tik  §  1  ;  Ut.4t.18.) 

trat  bound  not  to  injnre  the  lend,  nnd  he 


was  bound  to  cultivate  it  properly.  As  to  quarries 
and  mines,  he  could  weik  than  rarbiehenem,if  he 

worked  them  properly  (qman  Innui  fater/amUUui). 
If  after  the  bequest  of  the  ususfructus,  minerals 
were  fotmd  on  the  latid,  he  could  work  them.  He 
could  be  compelled  to  plant  new  trees  in  the  place 
of  those  which  died,  and  generally  to  keep  the  land 
in  gomi  ( iiinliti  [t.  If  the  ususfructus  was  of  aedes, 
the  fructuarius  was  intitled  to  all  the  rents  and 
profits  which  ho  reeoiTed  daring  the  tine  of  hie 
enjoyment  He  could  be  compelled  to  keep  n 
house  in  repair,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  how- 
far  he  was  bound  ti  fuhuiU  the  house  if  it  fell 
down  from  decny  :  at  any  rate  he  wns  liable  for  all 
moderate  and  misouable  expenses  which  wero  ne- 
cessary for  the  maintenance  of  the  property. 

The  Fructuarius  could  not  alienate  the  right  to 
the  umfinetus,  though  he  might  give  to  another 
the  U-'U-s  of  his  right  ;  and  he  might  surrender  tlio 
right  to  the  Ususfructus  to  the  owner  of  the  thing. 
He  ooald  net  mbject  the  thmg  to  serritntes  ;  ner 
could  the  ontier  do  this  even  with  the  consent  of 
the  fructuarius.  The  Fructuarius  could  make  such 
changes  or  alterations  in  the  thing  as  would  im- 
prove it,  but  not  such  as  would  in  any  way  dete- 
riorate the  thing,  or  even  render  the  maintenance 
of  it  a  greater  burden.  Consequently  he  bad 
greater  power  over  cultivated  land  than  over  houses 
or  pleasure-grounds,  for  a  pert  of  the  value  of 
liouses  or  pleatiure-grounds  and  tilings  of  the  like 
kind  consists  in  opinion,  and  must  be  measured  by 
the  rank,  wealth,  and  peculiar  diqie^lien  of  the 
owner. 

The  fructiuirius  could  maiuLaiu  or  defcud  his 
righto  by  action  and  by  interdicts.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  time  of  the  Ususfructus,  the  thing 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  owner,  who  could  gene- 
rally require  securities  from  the  fructuarius  both 
for  the  proper  use  of  the  thii^  and  for  its  restora- 
tion in  due  timei.  This  seeunty  was  in  some  eases 
dispensed  with  by  positive  enactiiunts,  and  in 
other  cases  by  agreement  ;  but  it  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  testament 

Originally  there  could  be  no  Ususfructus  in 
things  uukiis  they  were  things  corporeal  and  such 
as  could  be  restored  entire,  when  the  time  of 
Ususfructus  had  expired.  But  by  a  Senatuscon- 
snlttini  of  nncntain  date,  there  might  be  qiuisi 
ustislr  n ' r  -  'if  things  which  were  consumed  in  the 
use,  and  in  this  case  the  fhictoarios  in  fact  becante 
the  owner  of  the  things,  but  was  bound  to  give 
security  that  he  would  either  restore  as  much  in 
quantity  and  value  as  he  had  received,  or  the  value 
of  the  uings  in  money.  (Dig.  7.  tit  5.  s.  7  ;  and 
compare  Randall  v.  Russell,  3  ^^er.  1.00.)  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  Stnatuscuusultuui  wjts 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  a  passage  of 
Cicero  {Tap.  3)  is  alleged  to  show  that  it  did  not 
exist  tn  the  time  of  Cicero :  *  Non  debet  ea  mnlier, 
cui  vir  Lonorum  suonun  usumfnictum  legavit,  cellis 
vinariis  et  oleoriis  plcnis  rciictis,  putare  id  ad  se 
pertinere;  Usns  emm  non  abusns  legator.**  The 
only  difficnlty  is  in  the  words  "  id  od  se  pertinere," 
which  are  usually  translated  "  these  things,  (the 
celiac  vinariae,  &.t,):i.rc  not  objects  of  Usoslructus,*' 
firom  wliich  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  at  that 
time  no  U^^usfructus  in  things  which  were  con- 
sumed in  the  1  ,  Hut  if  lliis  i.^  the  sense,  the 
words  which  follow,  for  the  usus,  not  the  abusiis 
(power  to  consume)  i*  the  object  of  the  legacy,'^ 
baire  no  clear  meaBtng*  '^^'^^  "avoids  limply  sig* 
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nify  that  &  Utm  it  ifiren,  not  an  Abanu ;  but 
this  doe«  not  prove  that  an  abusus  could  not  be 
given.  Fttcbta  sbpwfl  that  the  phtMe '*zetpanii>et 
■d  nMilfuctBariiuBf**  iridA  wwirtly  coimpoodi  to 
tlie  phrtuo  in  Cicero,  do«fl  not  mean  **that  the 
thing  u  m  object  of  tlVlufrDctal^'"  but  that  **  it  be- 
bngB  to  the  (iruitiinrius."  In  the  Digest  (7.  tit  1. 
«.  C8 )  the  question  is,  uliflher  the  young  child  of 
a  teiuale  tlave  btilungs  to  the  fructuarius  (ou  partuj 
ad  fructuarium  pertineatX  and  it  is  ooiwcred  in 
tdMiiegRtiT«k«itatlMfoUoviiiff  exptanatkm:  ^nec 
wnnffttctani  in  «o  finetoBnaa  habebh.**  The  paa- 
t<\i:f  of  Cicero  therefnre  will  taean,  that  wine  and 
uil  in  the  tettator'a  poaaeaaion  are  not  farea  to  her 
hf  a  beqiuat  of  tba  OMtfiractMi  «f  lua  property, 
for  it  ii  r'-T<i,  that  is,  the  enjo^-ment  of  the  fiitare 
Iniita,  winch  is  giveo,  and  uot  *'abiiaua**  or  the 
pcnrar  to  consume  frnita  which  already  txitt  In 
other  words  tlu>  testat:ir  gives  the  woman  a  Usua- 
fructaa  in  all  his  property,  that  ia  a  right  to  gather 
the  fruita,  but  be  doea  not  giro  the  wine  and  oil, 
which  arc  fraita  already  gi^eied,  to  the  woman 
to  be  Iter  pruperty  aa  if  iha  bad  gathered  thfln 
during  her  Usiisfnictiis.  Puchta  contends  that 
**abtLtaa"  doea  not  neceaaarilj  signify  that  tiiere 
eontd  ba  *abaaat*  only  in  the  caae  of  things 
"qnae  usn  constimHnttir :  "  b  -  wvs  that  in  the 
place  of  wine  and  oil  Cicero  might  have  giren  the 
Ton^g  flf  as  an  example  withoM  altering 

uk  ai[awiiuii.  If  this  interjHetatioii  ia  correct, 
Fochta  caitondt  tbat  the  Seoatuioanaaltiiin  aa 
to  r^iian  uaafitiwliia  ia  aUar  thaa  tha  tuna  of 
Cicero. 

Uma  ia  daftsed  (Dig.  7.  tit  8.  a.  S)  by  tlw 

negation  of  "  frui :  "  "  ciil  tisiis  rclictus  est,  uti 

Sitest,  fnii  veto  non  potest."  The  title  of  the 
igfst  nbuverainred  to  ia**De  Usu  et  habitatione," 
and  the  instances  gircn  tinder  that  title  maialy 
refer  to  the  use  of  a  house  or  part  of  a  house.  Ac- 
cordingly the  UBUS  of  a  house  might  be  bequeathed 
without  the  frnctus  (JHg,  7.  iiu  8.  a.  18) :  it  baa 
bean  already  explained  what  ia  tha  extent  of  the 
meaning  of  Ususfnatus  of  .i  house.  The  nsus  of 
a  thing  implies  the  power  of  using  it  either  fur  ne- 
cenary  purposes  or  purposes  of  pleasure.  The  man 
who  was  intitli  d  to  the  nmis  couhl  not  pivo  the  thing 
to  another  lo  use,  though  a  man  who  had  the  usua 
«f  a  house  could  allow  another  to  lodge  with  him. 
A  man  who  had  the  nana  of  an  estate  could  take 
wood  for  daily  use,  and  could  enjoy  the  orchard, 
the  fniit,  flowers  aiu!  water,  piovide<l  he  used  them 
in  moderation,  or  aa  it  ia  ez^«saed  **non  tuque  ad 
eenpandian,  aed  ad  oaom  aeUioet  naii  aboaom.** 
If  the  n«us  of  cattle  (peeus)  was  left,  the  nsnariiis 
was  intitled  to  a  moderate  allowance  of  milk.  If 
tbaaaaa  of  a  herd  of  onen  was  bequeathed  to  a 

man,  he  could  use  the  oxen  for  plo\if;hin'.,'  and  for 
all  purposes  for  which  oxou  arc  adapted.  It  the 
usiu  was  of  thu^  wkich  were  consumed  in  the 
nsc,  then  the  naua  was  the  same  aa  Uanifructna. 
(Dig.  7.  tit  5.  s.  5.  §  2  :  8. 10.  §  1.)  Usot  was  in 
its  nature  iiidi\ isihlo,  and  accordingly  p.art  of  a 
Ustts  could  not  be  gircn  as  a  legacy,  though  per- 
aono  nigbt  ham  tho  fntetoi  of  a  thing  in  ooranon. 
(Dig.  7.  tit.  n.  8.  in.)  As  to  his  duties  the  usu- 
nrius  wa«  in  most  respects  like  the  fructuarius.  In 
mmie  cases  Ustu  ia  oqoitralent  to  Ususfnictus,  as 
where  there  can  be  nn  usiis  of  a  thing  w  ithout  a 
tiiking  of  the  Fnictus.  As  to  Usus  in  the  English 
system,  gee  S^hiiining  v.  Stvle,  3  P.  Wnia,pb  335, 
and  Hyd«  t.  Tanatt,  1  P/Wmi;  1. 


XENELASIA. 

(Inst  2L  tit  4  ;  Dig.  7.  tit  1,  &&  ;  F^.  Vat 
<le  Ufu/rtu^u;  Miihlenbruch,  JDoct  i*<i«isrtL  $284, 
du.  s  Utbm  da$  aJUr  dn  QansiaaiDl  mim^  Vm 
Paohta,  ilisfti.  Mmtmm  /Br  Jmiynimm.  toL  ifi. 

p.  82.)  [aL.] 

UTERINL  [CoGNATi.] 

UTI  POSSIDETIS.  [Intbrdictom.] 

UTILIS  ACTIO     [Actio,  p.  10,0,] 

UTRES.    [ViNL  M,  p.  1203,  b.] 

UTRICULAHIUS.  [Tika.] 

UTRUBI.  (ImrnoicTOM.] 

▼ULCANA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Reme 
in  honour  of  Vulcan,  on  the  23d  of  August  (x. 
Caimd.  S^)  with  gamee  in  the  arena  flaauBka^ 
wliera  the  god  bad  a  tesnpla.  (Inaeripti.  mp.  €hi^. 
IxL  3,  cxxxiT.  ;  Pub].  Vict.  d€  rrgumib.  uri.  Rr,. 
mae,  .9.)  The  sacrifice  on  this  occasion  eiHisiAed 
of  fishes  which  the  peo^jle  threw  into  the  St^ 
(Vnrro,  d«  Litig.  LaL  tl20.)  It  was  ako  rn«- 
tomary  on  this  day  to  ooramence  working  by  candjt- 
light,  which  was  probably  considered  aa  an  an^ 
ciooa  beginning  of  the  oaa  of  fire,  aa  the  day  vas 
MMfod  to  the  god  of  dda  eleoMBt  (Plin.  KpiM. 
iii.  5.)  1 1  was  on  thi  liay  f  this  festi\-al  thai  th-- 
consul  Q.  Fulvius  NobUior  received  a  aerere  de- 
ieatfioiB  the  CdtibaiMii»&al^  It  becMe 
an  atar  dioi  in  voamqaitaem,    (A^ian,  ffitp. 

[L.S.] 

VULGATIES.  [Servos,  p.  1 041,  b.] 
UXOR.  [MATRiuoiaoM,  pi.  740,  h.} 
UXO^IUM.  IAm  Uzobiom.] 


X. 


XENA'OI  i^tfayo'i).  The  Spartans,  as  beiog 
the  head  of  that  Peloponncsian  and  Dorian  league, 
which  was  fonned  to  secure  the  independence  oftii-j 
Greek  states,  had  the  sole  commaiid  of  the  cvt- 
fcderate  troops  in  time  of  war,  ordered  the  qaous 
whieh  each  atato  waa  to  famish,  and  atyaiatod 
effieen  of  their  own  to  cammand  tbom.  BmA 
ofTicers  were  called  fwoyof.  The  generals  w},i..i3 
the  allies  sent  with  their  troops  were  subocdinate 
to  these  Spartan  {eNryol,  thoogh  they  attMided  thi 
council  of  war,  as  representatives  of  their  m^tth 
tive  countries.  (Thucjd.  ii.  i,  10,  76,  t.  M; 
Xenoph.  /IclL  iii.  §  7,  AgmiL  it  10.)  AA* 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  leagoo  waa  atill  non 
firmly  established,  thoogh  Aigos  tefbsed  to  jorn 
it  ;  and  the  Spartans  were  rigorous  in  exacting' t'^ » 
required  militiuy  service,  demanding  leviea  bT  the 
nurdkn,  and  aendii^  oot  (owyof  to  eoOoet  mm. 
(Xenoph.  /fell.  v.  2.  §§  7,  37,  ti.  3.  §  7;  W^.c^f• 
mulh, //{//.  AUertk.  toI.  i  pt  il  pp.  114,  24 i,  Ut 
ed.;  Schiiraann,.(l«t/i«r.f^.Cr.p.426.)  [C.R.K.] 

XENELA'SIA  ({fK7,Xa<rla).  The  Lact>dae- 
mouiaiis  appear  in  very  cairly  times,  before  liie 
legislation  of  Lycorgns,  to  have  been  arerae  to  im- 
teicouae  with  foieignen  (f/hmmi  iatpivtuacrut 
KwA.  i  SIS).  This  dispone  waa  eneoorafed 
by  the  lawgiver,  who  made  an  onlinance  forbiddir  j 
strangers  to  reside  at  Sparta,,  without  speciai  pcr> 
miasion,  and  empowering  the  magiatrato  to  expd 
from  the  city  any  atiai^er  who  misconducud  hir» 
self,  or  set  an  example  injurious  to  puUic  morals. 
Such  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  Ephori. 
Thucydides  (iL  39)  makes  Periclea  reproach  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  this  practice,  as  if  its  object 
were  to  prevent  foreigners  from  In-coming  acquainted 
withmeh  inatttatkniand  meanaof  defjmcaaa  wgald 
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be  dngMNMi  kt  an  cnraqr  toknow.  TlwiiilHitkm 

of  Lycurgris,  mnrc  prnl>a1)ly,  was  to  prcsm*e  the 
iiatioival  character  of  hU  coimtr^mai,  aud  prevent 
their  beine  corraptcd  by  forcini  mannera  and  vice« 
(aa  Xenopnon  sajt),  8va»s  fiii  f^ovpyUs  ol  woKtrat 
iwh  TMT  ifiwlfXaurro.  {De  Hep.  Laced,  xir. 
4  ;  compare  Pint  L^rg.  27.)  With  the  same 
Ticw  ths  Spartaiu  wen  tbraualm  tebiddim  to 
go  iDnwad  wiiIkiuI  lestv  tff  the  tnngirtnitaw  Bodi 
these  niles,  3>  w  -ll  as  the  feclinj^'s  of  the  people 
on  the  subject,  were  much  relaxed  in  later  times 
when  Cmign  nile  and  supreoucy  beoMM  the  ob- 
ject of  SpnrtTin  nrr.hition.  Kven  nt  an  earlier 
period  we  had  that  liae  S^tartans  knew  hon-  to  ob- 
wnatha  Inn  of  hospitality  upon  fit  and  proper 
wwMWWiiT  Ridi  M  pohlic  fcs^vaki  the  nnptioa 
of  wnhftssadon,  fte.  (Xenoph.  Mim.  f  61.) 
They  worshipped  a  Z*wj  {tVioj  iiiid  'AOcwa  ^tvia. 
(PauMn.  iiL  1.  §111.)  The  ctmnection,  called 
bj  db«  Ofeeks  w^erCei,  w«a  activated  at  Sparta 
both  hr  the  Bt;ite  and  l)y  Individuals  ;  of  which 
their  coiinectinn  with  the  PeisUlralidae  is  ou  ex- 
ample ;  a^id  also  that  of  a  Spartan  family  with 
the  family  of  Alcibiadet.  (Thucyd.  v.  4^  ri.  89, 
viii.  6  ;  Herod,  v.  91  ;  compare  Ti.  57.)  (HcaPi- 
TIDH.]  Many  illustrious  men  are  reported  to 
baTe  resided  at  Sfuta  with  honotv,  m  Terpandcr, 
Theognis,  and  otbm.  (SeMiMBP,  AwLjmr.  PM. 
dr.  p.  142.)  Xenophon  was  highly  cgteemcd  hy 
the  nation,  and  made  Spartan  '*p6^wot.  (See 
fiirtiier  on  the  nibjad  cf  tbe  {f rqAotf lo,  Thacyd.  i. 
144,  with  Ooeller's  notes  ;  Aristoph.  Arvs,  1013; 
Uarpocr.  t.v.  Kol  yit^  rh  /^7]9(Va.)        |.C.  K.  K.] 

XE'NIAS  GRAPH E  {itwlas  ype^).  Thit 
was  a  proMGotianat  Athou  for  nnlawifuUj  nnnping 
the  righu  of  dtiienibip.  At  no  man  eenld  be  an 
Athenian  citizen,  except  hy  hirth  or  creation 
(^yipu  or  wodim)^  if  one,  having  neither  of  xhmc 
tidaa,  aamnad  to  ad  aa  a  dtiiMi,  dther  by  taking 
part  5n  the  poptilar  a^senihly.  nr  by  gervinj(  any 
office,  jadicial  or  ministerial,  or  t>y  attcudinij  cer- 
tain feativa]a»  «r  mmm  any  other  act  which  none 
but  a  eiUxen  was  privileged  to  do,  he  waa  liable  to 
a  ypatf^  («yiar,  which  any  citixen  might  insthato 
against  him.  (Dcniosth.  c.  Tiinoih  i  JH  t.)  Or 
he  migbt  be  proceeded  afflinst  bv  titrvfyOdoL 
(SebBoMtm,  ds  Cfaanlt.  p.  187.)  If  condcinDed, 
bis  property  and  person  were  forf<'ited  to  the  state, 
and  he  was  forthwith  to  be  sold  for  a  slave.  (De- 
WK/S^Bfid.  i.  1481.)  The  judgment  hoiwever 
was  arrested,  if  he  brought  a  5»ictj  ^fuZopLoprvpimv 
a^iut  the  witueiisea  who  had  ^>rocur«.'d  hiscouvic- 
tioo,  and  convicted  them  of  giving  false  testimony. 
Dnriiw  Midi  proceeding  he  waa  kept  in  aafe  custody 
to  abide  the  event  [MAmTtnu.!  When  a  person 
tried  on  this  charge  wai  nttiuitted  by  means  of 
fraudulent  collusion  with  the  prowcutor  or  wit- 
neoea,  or  hj  any  apMiea  of  bribery,  he  was  liable 
to  bo  indicted  afresh  by  a  yptuph  Stupo^ti'iay,  the 
proceedings  in  which,  aiid  the  penalty,  were  tlm 
mm  it  in  the  ypa4^  (cvfaf.  The  jurisdiction  in 
tbeae  matters  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
to  the  Thesmothetae,  bat  anciently,  at  least  in  the' 
tlnicof  L}n;.L%  t  1  the  Nautodic;i-'.  (Ilarpocr.  t.  v. 
Attpo^wiOt  lUtfiffTturiSf  UatniMiau ;  Hetvch.  and 
Sddaa,  9.  V.  lavCai  Kien,  VmrrMuu  t  Poilttx,  viiL 
40.  12G;  Meier, Proc.  pp.  83,  347,  7C1.) 

In  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  etirultneut  in  the 
tcgiiler  ef  the        «r  Aif(ia^x"<^>'  TpofMiaTcTov, 

which  wns  iinporl»?rit  ("'vif^cnfi"  nf  ritirrn^bip.  tho 

Siifidr au  themselves  were  at  liberty  to  revise  ibcir 


regiftar,  and  eiqionge  Ae  namca  ef  tboie  wba  bad 

l>een  improperly  admitted.  Frorn  their  decision 
there  was  aii  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  upon 
which  the  question  to  \>c  tried  was  much  the  same 
as  in  the  ypa^  (crfcur,  and  the  np|>ellanL,  if  he 
obtained  a  verdict,  was  restored  to  the  regist^ ; 
but  if  jud^nnent  was  given  againat  him,  was  sold 
Car  a  slave,  [Daiiva.]  (Harpocr. «; «.  AiinHfiyirs 
8eb8naiiB,ii»  Cbadt.  p.  381.)  F«r  an  example  ef 
this  see  tka  ^aadi  ef  Pamaatbiea  against  £u- 
bulideg.  [C.R.K.J 
XKNI  iiivoi)^  mercenaries,  [Mkrcsna&ii.] 
XENUSk  X&NIA  |«yia).  £HMn. 

TILM.] 

X  ESTES  (^«(rTT)i),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity, 
both  fluid  and  aolid,  wbkb  nontainod  12  cyathi  or 
9  ootylae,  and  waa  equal  to  l-9tii  of  the  xovt, 
l-4flth  of  Roman  awjflwnt  <ptiulrantal^  and 
l-72nd  of  the  Attic  ampkora  metretet  ;  «^  viewing 
it  aa  a  dry  nMaawe^  it  vaa  half  Ae  emmiB  «ia 
l-96th  of  the  meiimm*  ItCOBtailMd  fMJ  Baarij 
a  pint  Eiiglislu 

It  is  thouffht  desirable  to  add  here  a  few  watda 
to  the  remarks  made  under  Mbnnura,  PoNosRAf 
and  QttADiiANTAL,  respecting  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  I^>nlan  measures  of  we^gbt 
and  capadtjr,  according  to  the  view*  of  Biidtb. 

At  init  pdnt  Ae  Koauui  and  Attie  aywteraa  of 

mcifuri's  criincide  ;  for,  though  the  ^(ari\s  :i;;iy 
perhaps  have  varied  ia  ditlerent  stat«!S  of  Greece, 
there  is  no  devbt  that  the  Attic  H<mis  was  tdoi- 
tical,  both  in  name  and  In  value,  with  the  Roman 
mtturius:  in  fact  thti  word  ^trr'^s  rectus  to  b« 
onlj  an  Hellenic  form  of  iestarius.  Also  the  Attie 
Xovs  waa  eqnal  to  the  Roniaa  odi^ipmh^  for  the 
(^<mtt  wBi  tne  nzfh  of  the  fonner,  and  the  aezo 
lariua  the  sixth  of  the  latter.  Furlhtr,  the  Attic 
mclretes  or  ampimra  contained  12  x<'**»  and  the  Ro- 
man ampkora  OOtttained  8  conffii ;  giving  for  the 
ratio  of  the  former  to  the  Intr  r  H  ■  "2  or  1\  :  1. 
A^in,  the  Attic  mediniaus  woa  the  double  of  the 
Rdinan  amphora,  and  was  to  the  netiatM  la  the 
ratio  of  4  :  3  :  and  the  Roman  wiimUm  was  the 
sixth  of  the  Attic  medimntu^  and  the  third  of  the 
Roman  (unphoni.  Ilencc  the  two  systems  are 
connected  by  the  numben  2  and  3  and  their 
mnltipka. 

How  and  when  did  this  relation  rir'- '  ?  It  can* 
not  be  accidental,  uor  can  wc  tuppo^e  that  the 
Greek  system  ma  modelled  upon  the  Roomd, 
since  the  former  existed  long  before  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Greece  We  luust  therefore  suppose 
that  the  Roman  system  wna  in  some  way  adapted 
to  the  Qieck.  It  is  a  lemarkable  dicnmstanca 
that  the  nncial  8y!<tem  of  division,  whidi  chanict«r<> 
ised  the  Roman  weii^hts  ni;  !  ii  .isures  [As  ;  T'\- 
cia],  is  not  found  in  the  geiuuiie  Uomaa  measures 
of  dqpadly  (for  the  use  ef  the  cyathut  as  the  mmoVs 

of  the  frtaritu  appears  to  have  originated  with 
the  Greek  physicians  in  hitcr  times):  and  thiji 
the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  adopted  in  the  Greek 
system  ;  the  Greek  aayHiwa  bebg  divided  into  12 
Xo<f«  and  the  Roman  rato  8  rofi^i,  instead  of  12. 
In  the  Roman  foot  a;jain,  besides  the  uncial  divi- 
sion, we  have  the  division  into  4  paimi  and  16 
diyiti^  whieh  aswa  clearly  to  have  been  bemwed 
from  the  Greek  division  into  4  iroAai<rral  and  16 
iajtrvhot.  It  sceiDS  therefore  hishly  probable  that 
the  Omdc  systom  of  measnraa  MM  a  ewwideiabla 
infliif^nre  on  that  nf  the  Romans. 

1 0  tuid  tho  utiKin  of  this  connection,  we  mnit 
4i  4 
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Uic  meaMotm  to  the  weight*,  fir  both 


wen  nndoalrtedly  foundi-d   on  woipht 
^  ay  fMdnmtei  contiined  80 

ii^n."\  and  ihe  onijiivis  10  pounds.  Also  the  Attic 
talent  waa  icdunMd  equal  to  80  Uomazi  poonda, 
m4  MHlriMi  M  adMk  Thmfat  th»  Altie 
miita  had  t»  tho  RflMB  pood  Iht  taib  flfM :  eo 

or  4  :  a. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  eubjeet  hutorkdif,  we 

find  all  the  jtriinipftl  featurt-i  of  thf  R'unan  irstrai 
in  existence  as  carlv  m  the  Uiac  of  befuus  Tullliis. 
We  oraat  thcrefofe  ae«k  f«r  tkt  inttoductiun  cif 
the  Ore<'k  p1<  nimt  before  that  time.  At  that  early 
(leriod  Alhca«  doct  uat  apprftr  to  have  bad  any 
«MMid«iable  eoauncfdal  iiit^rcour*c  with  Italy, 
Wt  other  Oieciaa  itstet  had,  tkw^  tkt  wl—iw 
of  Magna  Gtmecia.  The  PbadMMM  at  •  -vcrf  eariy 
jnti  kI  h.i<l  a  tniftic  with  tho  Tyrrhenian*,  the 
AMiootaot  had  a  ooUmj  ia  Unbria»  and  Cortath 
Md  her  oelowflo  vera  Is  tolwwwiw  with  tho 
[H- '[.Ir  of  (Vninil  Itily,  1>csidr»  the  truce*  of  Corin- 
thian influence  upm  Home,  which  are  pROCfred  in 
tho  lifMd  of  the  t^uqokiii  It  it  therelBn  to  the 
AegineiicivCorinthian  system  of  wet^r^'ts  and  mea- 
•um  limt  we  mutt  look  for  the  origin  of  Oreciaa 
influence  on  the  Roman  system.  Now  tho  kilf  of 
the  Arginctan  roina  had  to  the  K  ni-^n  j>nund  the 
tatio  of  10  :  9  ;  and  tuice  the  Aegiiit  uui  mma  was 
to  th«  Attic  ai  5  :  3,  wo  !•(  ftom  the  cmfttmm 
nf  these  ratios  the  Attic  wom  to  tho  Boon  pgttnd 
as  4  :  3,  as  above. 
(BOdth,  AiMyufllo  Qhtowrtwwws  xu  § 

10.)  Ci*.s.j 

XrSTARCHUa  [0TM1la■lVM,^Ml,  b.] 
X  Y  STU&  IOtmnamvm,  ^  MQ^  k  s  Hon. 
Ti>a.J 


ZACniU  ia^op.->,\  [AxniTt-i.] 
ZKl'K'lAi:.  (  u?^'' ■  ai) /swiMin/orf,  were  extra- 
ofdiwj  offoan,  {  mtod  if  tho  Athenians  to 
dtRcorrr  tlir  autlinm  of  some  crime  apninst  the 
state,  aud  bnn^  thcui  to  justice  I'ublic  Hdvocatn, 
nvrftyopot  or  ttaTiiyopoi^  were  sometimes  diicetad 
to  assist  them  in  this  doty.  Frequently  the  court 
of  Areopagus  performed  tho  office  of  inquisitors  for 
the  hUtte,  and  indeed  it  was  the  duty  of  every  ma- 
fiaUato  to  atoiit  in  pncuring  informaticMt  i^gaiast 
offndeti.   (Andoe;  4t  Mfti.  3,  o,  C  ;  DoMth.  c 

iJrniosffi.  pp.  .00,  !77,  e<l.  Steph.)  ZyjrrjTal  were  more 
frequently  appointed  to  acaich  foe  confiscatt-d  pcth 
por^,  the  goodo  of  oondoniMd  criadnoli  and  ttMe 
debtors  ;  to  ri'ceive  and  (^ive  information  a^inst 
any  uert>uus  who  concealed,  or  assisted  in  cmtceoi- 
iiig  them,  and  to  deliver  an  isTcntory  of  all  such 
goods  {i-nn-ypd^tiy)  to  the  proper  authorities.  The 
delinquent  was  then  proa«>cuted,  either  before  the 
oiftutoi^  or  it  might  be  before  the  (ir'^ed  them- 
selves, if  their  commission  extended  to  the  holding 
of  an  Jiytfiorta  tuteumfpiov.  Any  ixjraou,  how- 
ever, who  thoaght  hiaiaclf  entitU'd  to  tho  goods, 
which  wore  the  subject  of  such  information,  or  to 
any  part  of  them,  might  prefer  n  complaint  against 
the  inquisitor  or  informer,  and  petition  to  have  tho 
gooda  or  the  part  to  which  he  was  entitled,  or  their 
praeoeda,  ivaiond  to  hin.  This  pgnxeediivg  waa 
called  ^Kvhtmnfio.  fSvNnrci  ;  ParaCATA- 
Botu.j    Inquisiton  were  abo  called  Moor^w. 


ZOKA. 

On  one  partkolar  ocearida  a  nl  «f 

called  avKA<ry%7s,  »fre  appoinlcd,  to  disci  it  rr  tic 
pn^er^  of  the  oliganRha,  who  we're  cooceni 
Bunaiiihig  the  daMOCwary.  (UarpecK  a.  «i ' 
T^i:  Bikkh,  PM  Fxvh.  I'f  Atkemt,  p.  15?^,  "-l 
ed. ;  Meier,  AtL  Proc  pp.  110,  112,  566.)  >ee 
ahotho^MMhto  of  igriitodb  ML  Am.  aad  db 
JristufJi,  Bam.  [C  R.  K.) 

ZKI  GITAE  (Ctyyrrai).  [CMHSva.}  ' 
ZONA,  dim,  ZO  S  ULA,  alao  caUed  C I  NCU- 
LUM  (<,*£.' 'T,  {ifMt,  (atarijp^  llerod-  J.  '2iS,  ir. 
9  ;  niTpa)^  a  girdk  or  xonr,  w&m  about  the  UKtm 
by  both  sexee.  Aa  b  the  case  of  some  athor  art^ 
cles  of  dreaa,  the  distmctiou  between  the  male  aad 
female  girdle  waa  denoted  by  the  nae  of  a  dinun»> 
tire,  (mirif  or  ^mor^  being  more  propterlj  a.  mm'i^ 
C^PMrawoaaMiligMle.  (Moena  AtL  a-'r.)  The 
ftoar  Had*  of  gfrdles  ware  vade  by  Dettimc 
whence  the  manufarturer  of  thern  waa  ca!!ed 
wKiK»u    (Th.  Magiater,  p.  413,  ed.  Qtidiflnrp  ; 

The  chief  use  of  tbls  ariicle  of  dreaa  wa*  in 
hold  op  the  tonic  ((MTwrtfu,  Calin.  Oimm.  li>, 
whieh  waa  mota  eopedatty  nqjaaito  to  W  daae 
whrn  persons  wo*  at  wocic,  on  a  joiircf  r,  oc  en- 
gaged in  hunting  Henoe  we  aee  the  luizis  glirded 
in  the  woodMi  «f  the  boatman  at  p.  512,  of  tho 
shipT-«ilder»  at  pp.  98,  I4l,  of  the  goat-h«rj  at 
p.  ti&^t  of  the  hunters  at  p^  U&U^  and  of  Diana  sa  p. 
S7t.  Tha  (iini  or  (tt«r^  is  also  representod  ■ 
nuiy  andent  stat«ies  and  picture*  of  men  in  anstxer 
as  Worn  round  the  cniiasa.  Amoog  the  Romaas 
the  Magister  Equitum  wore  a  girdle  of  red.  leatht^ 
eaibnadkrod  with  naadlewbrk,  and  havi^  iti  W 
extMoiitlea  jofaied  Vy  a  verr  splcsidid  aad  elalMoato 

ffold  hncVle.    [FiBl  I.  v.]    (^Lydu*.  Je  Maff,iL  13.) 
The  girdle,  mentioned  by  Uomer  (A  ir,  115,  «. 
539,  X.  77,  xi.  236),  oeMM  to  ham  baea  a  ca»' 
stituent  put  of  the  cuirasi,  servinij  to  fasten  it  by 
means  of  a  Iwckle,  and  also  affordnqg  an  additieaai 
proteetiaB  to  the  body,  «id  haroig  a  tkmti  hnd  of 
petticoat  attached  to  it,  as  ia  shown  in  the  f 
of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  713.    In  oooseqtKiKe 
of  the  use  of  the  girdle  ia  h^^ktaB^  on  tha  annaer, 
iwpyvo^at  oc  iu<rajT$a4  meant  to  arm  o*''? 
VUom.  IL  xi.  15),  and  fr>m  thij  dxcumiiactt 
Athene  was  waahip|M-d  under  the  character  Xa> 
arnpla.    (Pans.  ix.  17.  §  2.)    The  woodcuts  at 
pp.  71*2,  854  show  that  the  ancient  cniiass  did  not 
descend  low  enough  to  secure  that  part  of  the 
body,  which  waa  covered  hj  tha  onwwtal  kit 
or  petrieoat   To  supply  dda  dafeel  waa  Ac  do* 

si^rn  of  the  mitra  (>iTpa),  a  brazen  Vu-.e-i  pr 

bobly  on  tho  inatdo  arith  lemher  and  stuffed  with 
wool,  which  waa  worn  next  to  tho  badr  (H«a. 
//.  iv.  137,  1S7,  V.  707,  fT.-7  ;  Schol.  iu  IL  iv. 

),  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  pan  of  the  abd*- 
mea  Tho  anaeaod  waodeat  dtowa  tha  oakadi 
and  inside  of  the  bronre  plate  of  a  ni'tra,  '"n* 
foot  long,  which  wa<  obuiued  by  ikuodftcd 
(£tnmt*m  ^Sk^  fi  42)  in  the  island  of  Eubosa, 
and  is  now  preserred  in  the  Knyal  Lihrary  at 
Paris.  We  oLn-rve  at  one  end  two  boles  fur  ia»t 
cning  tho  strap  wliich  went  behind  the  body, 
and  at  tha  othar  eod  a  hook  fitted  probably  to  a 
ring,  which  wai  attached  to  the  sttap^  A  portioa 
of  a  similar  bronae  plate  ic  oqgHVad  h*^ 
iHae,  tPAmt,  t.  pL  1). 
Man  aced  tiwir  inrduc  to  held  maoey 

of  a  purse.     (IVant    Afrrc.  v.  "J.  i\4  ;  ri.'llin.*,  xv 

12;  Suetoo.  ViifU.  Hi,)   The  wallet  [Paju]  waa 
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htlkaieA  to  the  gMI« ;  md  ttill  man  fiwqaratly 

the  fold  of  the  tunic,  fnnnr<l  by  tuckint;  it  up, 
and  called  nuttt,  was  uced  as  a  pocket  to  cam- 
whatever  WAB  neceMMy. 

As  the  jfinlle  was  worn  to  hold  up  the  gar- 
ments for  the  sake  of  Lu^siiRss  or  of  work  retjuiring 
despatch,  so  it  was  loosem-d  and  the  tunic  was 
allowed  to  fidl  down  to  the  £BOt  to  indicate  the 
opposite  eondition,  and  man  etpedallj  in  preparin;; 
to  perform  a  sacrifice  (tv>te  rtdnda,  Viri:.  A  en.  i\. 
518;  Orid,  AM.  tu.  182),  or  fonecal  rites  {dimxmcti^ 
SoelML  Aw9.  mt  Mmkm,  TiML  in.  9. 18). 

A  girdle  was  worn  bTvnnng  wonT-n,  even  when 
their  tunic  was  not  girt  up,  and  n  movcd  on  thr 
day  of  ninrriage,  and  thert-fore  called  C'^rq  irapdf- 
runj.  (Jacobs,  AnthoL  ii..  p.  873  ;  wap$4yor  niTpijp, 
Bruncic,  Afial.  iii.  299;  Sen.  Oed.  iL  3.  17;  Ilom. 
Oii.  V.  231  ;  Loiigus,  i.  2  ;  Ovid.  Fpist.  Her.  ii. 
116;  iz.  66,  Fcstui,  s.  tu  Ou^pUum;  CatuU.  iL  13, 
l«r.S8.)  Tlw  FIflim  in  tlia  mmm  at  Majto 


(see  the  annexed  woodcut)  shows  the  appearance 
of  tlie  giidb  « iron  by  yooag 


A  lionet  girth,  ttwd  to  fasten  on  the  saddle 

[Ephippr'm  ],  was  call,  d  liy  the  sauu'  luunes,  and 
was  sometimes  made  of  rich  m*** ri»|f^ 
Imidand  kk  the  most  dabdMe  mmm.  (Ovid. 
/?«•«.  Am,  2;?G  ;  Claud.  Epu,.  34,  36.)  These 
torma,  SONS  and  dmjuluin^  were  also  used  to  aig- 
nify  tbo  five  tones  as  understood  liy  geographers 
and  astnmomert.  (Viig.  Georg.  i.  233;  Plin.  H.N, 
iL  68  ;  Macrob.  jbM.  Sap.  iL)  [J.  Y.] 

ZO'PHORUS  {C'^pot  or  8»dC«M«),  the  friiz.« 
of  an  entablature.  (Se«  CoLUMMik,  p.  324,  a,  rmd 
tlM  ivoodmH^)  [P.  &] 
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Taulx 

1.  Qraok  Measures  of  Length. 

(1 )  Smaller  Measures. 
II.  Roman  Bfeaiaiea  of  Ijength. 

(1 )  Smaller  Measures. 

III.  Greek  Measures  of  Length. 

(2)  Land  and  Itinerary. 

IV.  Roman  Measures  of  Length. 

(2)  Land  and  Itinerary. 
V.  Greek  Mexwurcs  of  Surface. 
VI.  Roman  Measuiea  of  Surface. 

VII.  Greek  MoaanrM  of  Capacity. 

(1)  Liquid  ^^(  a-Hureu. 

VIII.  Roman  Measures  of  Capacity. 

(1)  Liquid  Measnivs. 
IX.  Ondt  Measures  nf  Capad^. 

(2)  Dry  Measures. 

X.  Roman  Measurea  of  Gapadiy; 
(2)  Dry  Measurea> 
XL  Greek  Weights. 
XII.  f  I  reek  Money. 
XIIL  Roman  WeightiL 

<1)  The  Aa  and  ito  UoeU  Difmioiw. 
XIV.  Roman  Weighu. 

(2)  Subdivisions  of  the  Uncia. 
XV.  RouMi  MoiMgr.  (1)  Before  AogHtw. 
XVL  Banm  Menqr.  (3>  ASim  AmoM 


In  the  constniction  of  these  Tables,  the  saioe 
authoritiea  have  been  used  aa  thooe  wfoned  to  in 
the  mtidoi  m  the  body  of  the  woriL  Piitiea- 

lar  admowledgnient  is  due  of  the  assistance  which 
has  been  derived  from  the  Tables  of  ilussey  and 
Wnrm.  The  last  two  Tables  (of  Greek  and  Roman 
money)  have  l>een  taken  without  alteration  from 
Mr.  Ilussey's,  because  they  were  thouglit  incapable 
of  improvement,  except  one  addition  m  the  TaUe 
of  Attie  money.  AU  the  calcidatioaii  howew, 
hare  been  made  4a  aevoi,  even  where  the  ninlti 
are  the  sanie  as  in  Mr.  IIuM<>y*s  Tables. 

The  Tables  are  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the 
eamepoadingOnekand  Roman  measures  in  direct 
comparison  with  each  other.  In  some  of  the  Tables 
tho  values  arc  given,  not  only  in  our  several  niea- 
sure%  but  also  in  decimals  of  a  primary  unit,  for 
the  pnrpose  of  fiuilitating  calcuktions.  In  otheri) 
approrimaU  ralmes  ore  given,  that  is,  values  which 
(l:!r(T  from  the  true  ones  hy  wiinc  small  fraction, 
and  which,  from  their  simplicity,  will  perbape  be 
fimnd  lar  moie  meAd  ftr  ofdiimry  purjiosei  than 
the  precise  (juantities,  while  the  error,  in  each  cose, 
can  coiiily  be  corrected.  Fuller  infomiatinn  will 
be  found  mdcr  IfBimnu,  Nvimos,  Ponokra, 
andlhaap««iA«Mai.  IP.&] 
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TABX.X2  XZ. 

GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 


1.  XatiM  of  tiM  tliree  olilef  8  jatems. 

Argincun  :  Kubuic  or  old  Attic  .... 

:  :      6    :  S 

Arginetan  :  Solonian  or  Uter  Attic*  .... 

::     5    :  S 

Euboic  :  Soloniau  ...... 

:  :  13Sf  :  100 

or 

: :  100    :  72 

or 

::    25    :  18 

The  Argioeuui  Talent  »  6000  Arginrtan  Dnchmae  —  7200  Eabok 

10,000  Solooka 

Euboic         „     =  5000              „              =  6000  „ 

8353^  . 

Sdoniwi*      „     =  3600              ^              =  4.T20  ^ 

6000  « 

•  AI»o  called  thf  Attic  Siirer  Talent.  When  Attic  weights  are  (poken  of  without  anj  farther  di»- 
tinrtiun,  theae  are  gonenllj  intended. 


a.  Aefflnetaa  Welflits. 

1  Apr^jiTtwhitc- 

lb. 

OL 

'*• 

niMtl  Co€oK6t) 

• 

» 

ft 

18-4  7 

w 

•20 

6 

Ihnrhina  (A/mixm'^)  .... 

1 10-83^ 

«* 

i 

Ino 

Miiia  ( Mra)  ... 

\ 

9 

U5  83it 

ll 

3  .luliT 

Ml 

Tnlrnt  {TiXarrow^ 

95 

*• 

100 

*  In  thii  and  the  other  table*  the  English  weights  used  are  those  of  the  nToinlupn'is  tcile  as  &x?d 
bv  statute  ;  namely,  the  grain  =  the  Troy  grain,  the  ounce  =  437^  (Trains,  the  pound  =  16  ouooe*  — 
70041  gruina.  Or  ^  of  an  os. 


AttlO 

Oommerelal  Welfhts.* 

I  ApprtimtUe- 

•«  SU09SC  or 

lb. 

oz. 

grs. 

'  lb 

oz. 

OM  - 

»» 

w 

15  393^ 

1  " 

»» 

6 

DnirhmR 

r> 

92-3611 J 

»» 

«.()(* 

loo 

Mina 

1 

5 

48-61 1| 

1  H 

y> 

.'(«i.(»00 

60(MI 

60 

I  Talent  - 

7'> 

2 

-291-63^ 

8n 

•  Sc«>  pp.  933,  b.,  934,  a.  It  is  hrrc  ossumetl  tluit  the  Attic  commercial  mina  was  exactly  loi^ 
■ilviT  drachmae,  not  1 3U,  as  stated  in  the  decree.   The  difference  is  not  quite  half  a  grain  in  the  dnchna. 


€.  Attlo  Conunerolal  Welchts  Inoroasetf.* 

Exact 

Appmrtmak. 

lb. 

oz. 

lb. 

oa. 

1  Mina=:  l.SO  Drachmae  (silver)  ... 

1 

6 

350 

m 

m 

5  Minac=  6  Miimc  (commercial) 

t7 

14 

291-6J 

m 

m 

1  Tab'nt      6,1  Mina*"  ( Cmimerrial)  ... 

88+1  „ 

145-8^ 

90 

•» 

•  Set-  p.  934,  a. 

f  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  table,  the  commercial  mina  is  taken  as  equal  to  138^  drachniae,  not  138. 


6.  Attio  BUver  Welrtits. 

I-JUCt. 

Ih. 

OS. 

grs. 

IK. 

Kta 

()b.l 

n 

1 1  0833^ 

"  t 

1-2 

6 

Ilrachma 

m                        m                        m                       m  m 

66-5  • 

*» 

n 

70 

600 

lou 

Minn 

15 

87-5+ 

I 

;ir;.<Hi(i 

•■^7 

•  This  value  is,  if  any  thing,  too  small.  Bikkh  makca  it  67"4.  Respecting  other  scales  of  weight, 
••-e  Po.NUKRii.  f  Or  ^  uf  au  ox. 
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Tit  maictvis  tmdiMtt  tU*  pagtt,  and  ths  UtUn  •  and  b  tht first  and  metmd  eolnmM  rt^cehrti^ 


'ACcur/inrot,  2^  a. 
^Aiai.  L  •  ;  ■. 

'AyaXfia,  1060.  •  ;  1062.  b. 
'AyofAlov  ypai^,  735.  b. 
'Ayadotpyol,  '2^  b. 
*Ayyap*ia,  b. 
•A-jryafHif,  ai.  b. 
*AyroH*il,  633.  b. 
'Ay 4 Katrrot,  2a»  b. 

•A7«Aii,  2L  b. 
'AyiJMa.  22.  ». 
•Arvr^i.  £Ai  a. 
•AYirT^«»o»',  242.  a. 
'AyrrripM.  242. 
'Ayirntp^  103^  a. 
"AyitBiya,  790.  b. 
'AyKvKn.  366^  •  ;  538.  b. 
'Ayxvpa,  791^  a. 
'Ayvlrrii,  513.  b. 
•A>op<i,  32,  a. 

„     7vraur«fa,  35^  a. 

„     rX^fewtt.  35.  b  ;  304.  a  ; 
408.  b. 
*Aycpca^6fios,  18^  a  ;  36.  b. 
'A7<$pai  vKrieZ^,  35^  b. 
'A-xo/jcurr^t,  36,  a. 
'Aypot^i'ov  7P«^^,  36j  b. 
'Aypaipot  tfifwi,  8o4.  b. 
'A^fxl^v  utrdWov  ypc^,  37^  a. 
•A7pi<l»'«of.  224.  a. 
*A7/M(tfria,  72,  a, 
'AypoMos,  892.  a. 
'A7poi'((M«i,  72,  b  J  623.  b. 
'Ayporipat  dttcla,  72,  b. 
'A7W101,  226,  a. 
'AyvpfxSs,  453.  b. 
•ATvproi,  73,  a. 
•A7x««rrffa,  ^4^  a  ;  ^5^  b. 
'A7(»»'(lf>xai,  32,  a. 
'Ayuwts,  22  a  ;  402,  b. 

„    Itrlfitrroi,  1131,  b. 

.,    T^MnTo^  399,  b ;  1131.  b. 
*A7wri<rroi.  167.  a. 
'Ayvpoibcau,  32,  a. 
*A7<w»^eToi,  32,  a. 
'ASSi^,  'AMt^if,  J4^  a. 
'Mtio,  14.  a  ;  79,  a. 
'AStKipiSovs,  595.  b. 
•A5«a<^j,  59ii,  b. 
•A8«<nroToi,  592.  0. ;  705.  a. 
'ASuvarot,  17,  b. 
'AJWia,  14,  b. 


'ASvrar,  HQS,  a. 
^Aturgyrat,  22.  a. 
Af  (VtTM,  970,  a. 
A».^v7(o,  129,  a. 
Atr6$,  149,  b  ;  SM^  b. 
A«Tw^.  523.  b. 
AeAnrai.  166,  b. 
APXi7T7jp«j,  166.  b. 
AeAoe«Ttu,  32,  a  ;  85§,  a. 
Aidxtia,  18,  a. 
Afy*oArf<T.  1153.  b. 
AiyucofMif,  1 154.  &. 
AtynnfTmit  iopri),  20,  a. 
Ai7JoxoJ,  20.  b. 
Ai7<f ,  20.  b. 

AlyoKifms,  59,  a ;  lAL  b. 
Ateouaa,  73,  b. 
Auck,  100.  a. 
AUlms  M*ri,  73,  a. 
AUiyna,  22^  a  ;  1034.  a. 
AliriitiJf ,  225^  a- 
Ag.  149.  a. 

Alavfurirnit,  27.  a .  32.  a. 
^'XMVt  587,  a. 
Aix>">^><*po«,  587.  b. 
'Axoiya,  'Airairii,  2,  b. 
'Axareiyii  fuurrlx^,  903.  b. 
•AKdreioi,  789,  a. 
'Ajc^utr,  786i  a. 
•AjtoTo».  786,  a. 
'AKuMtroy,  I5iL  b. 
'Ax/uvi',  634.  b. 
'AkoV  pMfrvpup^  93,  b. 
•Awrrrf,  832.  a. 
'Ac^rrtor,  589.  a. 
'AxoKTMr/i^f ,  589.  b. 
'Axpa,  139,  a. 
'AxpdTtafxa,  ,'{()4.  a. 
'AKpo0ttnov,  433.  a. 
'AKpoKifKuOy  789.  b. 
'AitpdAfior,  433,  a. 
•Aitp<J\iOoi,  451.  b  ;  1063.  a. 
'AKpox6\ti  iyyeypofLfiifot,  ir, 

3L». 

*AKp^o\it,  6j  b ;  1175,  a. 
'AKp<xrT6\iov,  786.  a. 
*AKpo<rr6fiMy,  543.  b. 
*Aicpo^v(rto»',  543.  b. 
'Axpoxtipla,  583,  lU 
*AKfKtTr)pla(fii'.  L  a  ;  995.  b. 
'Axpfrf^ptoy,  6,  b. 
"AiCTio,  8,  b. 
"Attvpot,  97L  «. 
'A»t«r^,  587.  0, 
'Ajfwi',  589.  a. 


A\a€dpxnt,  74,  a. 
'AXdtaurrpoy,  74.  a. 
*AA(tfa0Tpor,  74,  a. 
*A\a8<  tuKrrmi.  453.  L 
•AAoI.  1003.  b. 
*AX<ua,  74,  a. 
'A\a\KOfttn»s,  224.  •. 
'AAfota,  75.  b. 
'AA«/ttoi,  75,  b. 
'AAfiTT^/»oy.  76.  a  ;  190.  a. 
'AXnrit,  22^  b. 
'AAio,  32,  b. 

•AA/i*T<r»,  583,^  a  ;  714,  a. 
*AX<ca6oId,  74,  b. 
•AAAoTtif,  729,  b. 
•AAAi»{.  or  'AXAi^,  75,  b. 
•AA^,  883*  b. 
'AXfiif,  1004.  a. 
'AAo7ias  ypofifni,  76,  b. 
•AX«o^Uw  7/>a^.  76,^  b. 
'AA«ir^7wr.  1003,  b, 
'AXr^^f,  585.  a. 
'AAwrfitoK.  257.  a. 
'AXwrtow.  257,  a. 
'AAwTij,  257.  a. 
*AAwToi,  831 ,  a. 
AXvrdpxv^,  831.  a. 
•AA«^>«<rf€oi<u.  435.  ». 
'AXmo,  76,  b. 
AAm,  7&  b. 
'AAw^.  or  'AA«r4,  53,  a. 
"AXiM,  53,  a. 

•Amo^o,  14L  b;  585,  b:  920.* 
'AMa(6roiis,  68L  b  ;  923.  a. 
'AfjMpiirdia^  76.  b. 
'Afuifw<ria,  2fi.  b. 

*A^ie\ueTiptit9w.  2,  b. 

'AM^XcMTCii^t  Tpa^,  2.  b. 
'A^6\Xa,  2,  a. 
'AtUpocia,  78,  b. 
'AfM**.  79^  ». 
'AMynorla.  79.  a. 
•AMVr>.  825,  b. 
'A^tx*^)  19,  a. 
*A/i»-iTTOf  »i.  591.  b. 
'A^a-vKT^,  9L  *• 

'A^»w(,  SL 
'A^apcL'a.  79,  a. 
'Aft^exriarpoy,  9^  b. 
•Aiu4»»«aXoj,  791.  a. 
'Afu^iSf'ai,  136.  a. 
'AM<(>i^ou\os,  1034.  b. 
'AM^(8p<W.  82,  b. 
*Afi<pied\afiot,  425.  b. 
'A/i4>ucW.  1105.  U. 


'AM^urr^yft,  72,  a. 

'AfuplopKia,  ^  b. 
'Afi(ptirp6trTv\os,  1 105,  b. 
'Afi(pieT€nTur,  596,  b. 
'AfuplffTonos,  791.  a. 
'An^i<pop«is,  90j  a. 
*AnipitpeiyTts,  769^  b  ;  975.  a. 
'An^pt&s,  9Q,  » 221,  a. 

„       utr/nrr-fis,  ISL  »• 
*Afut>otfioffia,  82.  b. 
*A><(^wTr5«i,  975.  a. 
'AfaeaOtiol.  424,  b. 
'AfaJoAeTj,  1074.  b. 
'A»'07»feuo»',  240,  b. 
*ApariKOTp<yplay  1C8.  a. 
'Awryico^Kryfo,  16S*  a- 
•At^-yAwnTo,  92^  a. 
'AyovAw^Kx,  92,  a. 
*Ayayy»piaii,  1 145.  b. 
*A*xt7*(7^i  S/kt}.  92.  a. 
*A*'a7«w7io,  92^  a. 
'AyaSixIo,  106^  a. 
'Afod^AwJTa,  432,  b  ;  1063,  a. 
'AvoKoAtfirT^pta,  738.  a. 
'Avcuceia,  92,  a. 
Av(uc«/x(Va,  432.  b. 
AvtUcctoi',  £^  a. 
'Ai'cucii^^aTa,  583.  a: 
* Kyax\rrrf]pia,  92,  I). 
'AvaxAtvov(i\i7,  857.  b. 
'Ai^AiKrpo*',  673,  b. 
•AwU^JMTii,  92^  b ;  122.  b. 
'AydtcTopov,  1 105,  a. 
'AFfL\T;^fi.a,  94,  a. 
'Ava^,  990,  a. 
'Ava{a7rfpfia,  94,  0. 
'Afc^uplSts,  213,  a. 
'Ayawaitrrot,  344,  b. 
'A>'a*T^<T(r«ii»,  484.  b. 
'Ayd^f>v<TiS,  lOL  b. 
'A^ciai^j,  89grb. 
'AvoToX^,  155,  b. 

'Ay^l^poK,  143,  a. 
'AvSptTa,  1088.  b. 
•AvJpuii,  1063.  a. 
'AySpoytdyia,  94,  b. 
*Ayipo\y{\pia,  94,  b. 
'AvSpoX^uiy,  94,  b 
•Av8poM<8rj,  149,  b. 
'AvJfwi'fj,  425.  a. 
'Ayiptuylris,  423.  b. 
'Avtievyos,  478,  b. 
'A»'«if'io5ovi.  595,  b. 
'Arcifi^f ,  595,  b. 
*Ay««Jo.  98,  b. 
*Ajf9*<rrfipM,  411.  b. 
'AyeKTTvptdy,  223,  a ;  224.  a. 
'Aye((T(t>6pia,  b. 
'Ayewro»^4<wfa,  399^  a ;  403,  b. 
"AwJoj,  1128,  a. 
'AyowXoi,  1 35.  a. 
'AiTtoi,  225.  a. 
'AyrtySytia,  99,  a. 
'AKTi7poi^««j,  578.  a. 
^Ayriypaiftf},  93,  a  ;  99,  b. 
'AyriSoais,  98,  b. 
•A*t(Aij(«j,  399,  a. 
*AyTty6*ia,  100,  a. 
'ArriffTpcirra,  590,  b. 
*AyTiTlftriais,  266.  b. 


INDEX. 

'Arrtrvwts,  1181,  a. 
•Ain-t<i«r/a,  773^  b. 
'AyrMa,  100,  a. 
"Arrvi,  lOL  a  ;  ^  b. 
*AvTwfio<ria,  92,  b ;  99,  b. 
'AyvKoS-fnos,  221.  a. 
'A^lyj},  1014.  a. 
'A^offj,  183,  a. 
'Aimy,  378,  a, 
'Aop,  577,  a. 
'ATa7€\o«,  28,  b. 
'Aira7ftry^,  460.  a. 
'AiraTo(;pia,  101.  a. 
'Axarovpios,  225,  a. 
'Awarovpiwy,  221  a  ;  225.  a. 
'AwavKM,  738.  a. 
'A»awXi<rr^piO,  738,  a. 
*Avt\m6tpla,  705.  a. 
*Airt\tietpos,  704^  a. 
"AirfAAa,  673,  a. 
•Air€AXoa»t,  223,  a ;  224,  a. 
*Av(yiatm<rfA6s,  51 4,  a. 
'AwoSdepa,  939,  b. 
'AwoSdrnt.  394,  b. 
AvoyoyiK6t,  225.  a. 
•Airo7po<;>^,  103,  a. 
'Airorypdupwy,  103,  b. 
'AiroiUrai,  1047.  b. 
•AiriJJfffMoi,  764,  b  ;  1075,  o. 
'AwoOfpartia,  76,  a. 
'AwoeiiKr),  618,  a. 
'Awoucla,  3J3,  b. 
'Axoufoi,  313,  b. 
'AiroKi]pv^is.  103,  b. 
•A»<JicAf7Toi,  27^  b. 
*Airo\(l^t<ut  Slicrt,  418,  8. 
*A-woK\uyia,  104,  a. 
•A»o/ui7«aXiai,  305,  b. 
•Airo»/^»^*«f  gi'irry.  418,  a. 

'Air«$/}M'I.  9IH,  b. 
•A»iJ^^Ta,  104,  b. 
'AiroirTeur/ow  8i»fi7,  104.  b. 
'Airo<rro\tis,  104,  b. 

'Air©Tf«x«<'>«Jf,  1 183i  *• 
*A»oT«A«<r/*oTi»rj»,  144,  b. 
'ATof^ioj',  436,  b. 
'ATcnf^riMO,  436i        470,  a; 

614,  b. 
*AxortfiriTcd,  764,  a. 
'Airii^ofaij,  104.  a. 
•Air<J«^*rij, 99,  a ;  lOQ, a ;  J28,iL 
'A-roipopi,  104,  o, 
*Airo(;>/Hi8(i  vntpcu,  104.  b. 
•A»ox«votoii'€»',  122.  b ;  271.  a. 
'AwoxftpoToyla,  271.  a. 
'Krpoaraalov  ypa^,    108,   a ; 

123.  b. 
*Aire»uo<ria,  513.  a. 
'A/>ai<J<rT»;Aoi,  1 106.  a. 
'Apdrtta,  117.  a. 
'ApivKn.  889,  b. 
'Ap€vKis,  889^  b. 
•Afr>^«ij,  1154.  b. 
'Afiylas  ypaipt),  133.  a. 

„     y6fiot,  133.  a. 
'A/ryiJpiOK,  808,  b, 
'Apryvplov  8/(oj,  133,  b. 
'Af/yuptTis  y^,  132,  b. 
'ApyvpoKinruoy,  133,  b. 
'Apyvpos,  122. 
'Apyvpurriroi,  1034.  b. 
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'A<yy<t,  153,  a. 
*Apid\ioy,  555.  a. 
•Ap8<£*'(o»',  555,  a. 
'ApSiodTipa,  1001.  a. 
'Apits,  1001.  a. 
'A/Mior,  225.  a. 

„    v6yot,  126,  b. 
"AptffKot,  345,  b. 
•Ai)id8y€«o,  133,  b. 
'AptffTfpoardTcu,  280,  a. 
'Ap(iTT/y8T;f,  127.  a. 
AptaTOKparla,  134.  a. 
'Apitrfla,  214,  a. 
'Aprrfufw,  214.  a. 
'ApKTtvf<T6<u,  214.  a. 
'ApKToi,  214.  a. 
'AfucTos  /i€yi\ji,  147.  a. 

„  juKpd,  147.  a, 
ApicTovpos,  148.  a. 
*A/)KTO^i;Aa^,  148.  a. 
'Apiri/j,  969,  b. 

•ApMo,  378,  a  ;  535,  b ;  7M,  b. 
'ApAi^iMa^a,  585.  b. 

•A/v«»r^,  m«. 

*A/)Mo»'f«,  778,  b. 

'Aptioviich,  773,  a. 

'Apyw'it,  882,  a. 

"ApoTpoy,  1 17,  b. 

'Apoupa,  138,  a ;  7M,  b. 

'ApiroTi^,  586,  b. 

'ApiroT^j  7pa^i7,  586,  a. 

'AfnrcurT^y,  586.  b. 

"Apwrj,  518,  a, 

'A^(ni<p6pta,  137,  b. 

'A^ip6pot,   137j  b;  87L  b, 

1100.  a. 
•A/mifi7j,  13L  b. 
'Aprafdrios,  224.  a. 
'A/rrf/Li/tno,  138,  a. 
'Aprtnlffios,  223,  a;  224.  a; 

225,  a. 

'Aprt^uoitiy,  224.  a ;  225.  a. 
"Aprui  fj  wtptrri  vcd^tiy,  863.  a. 
'Aprti^fiy,  863,  a. 
*A(niaarfi6s,  863.  a. 
'Afnowoi6t,  921,  a. 
'AprorwKau,  305.  b  ;  921.  b. 
*ApToiraA»8cJ,  305.  b. 
'Aprians,  1204.  a. 
*Ap^eu»'a,  185,  b. 
'Apxaipca/cu,  271.  aj  443.  b. 
'ALpx**oy,  119,  a. 
•Apx^.  124,  a. 
'Apxvyirrjt,  470.  b. 
'Apx^aTpoj,  1 19.  a. 
'Apx^'P'^*,  leL  ■  ;  225,  a. 
'Apxi9^»poi,  389,  a ;  1126,  a. 
'Apx^f^KToyta,  123,  a. 
*Apx<Tf»rrovi/f^,  120,  a. 
'Apxtriicruy,  1 126.  lu 
*Apx''r'^»^f>  973,  a. 
•Apx»^  L2L  b;  124.  a. 

„     ifJtrvnos,  123.  a. 
*Afx^y^i,  884,  b ;  1102.  b. 
*Aaituyeot,  183,  b. 
*A<it€tlat  ypaf^t,  142,  a. 
'Aff/AAo,  142.  b. 
*AaKiynis,  674.  a. 
'AffirouArjr,  1 130.  b. 
'AffKATtir^eia.  141.  b. 
'AsKol,  lt03.  b. 
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'AoKwKiurftit,  Ml,  b. 
'Aawtii'utr,  7H7.  i, 
'AirmiSurrri,  787.  a. 
•Arrit,  297^  a. 

•AtfTMTToI,  135.  t. 
'Aaai^p,  141.  a. 
'AffrdfHt  iiya69W9tol,  144.  b. 
„      iviMoum,  144.  b. 
KaxoTMo^,  1 44^  b. 
*A(rrp<itv.  464i  «. 
*A<rTpiyaKoi,  U3^  b  ;  1095.  a. 
'AcTpaT»la$  yptupif,  144,  a. 
'A(rrpo9,  rh,  15'i.  b. 
'A<rrvAo»,  1105.  b. 
'AervpifM,  165.  a. 
'AtrvKia,  165,  a. 
'AfTwAor.  165.  a. 
•Ar.Atio,  16(L  »  ;  1103.  b. 
'Ar.Mia,  IM.  ». 
'ArifWf,  16fl,  b. 
•ATA«7«»^t»,  150.  b. 
"ATAarrfi,  170^,  a. 
'ArpeutTos,  565,  a. 
Aujvi'cuoT,  '2,25.  a. 
Av94^t,  183.  a. 
AiAoia.  H85.  •. 
A£A#<«i  <^iV'S  425.  a. 
AiA«.  425^  a. 
AiA»rTpi8«».  1131.  b. 
A»A^t.779.  a;  1130.  b. 
AiA^ia,  977,  a. 
Aipa  wtp'ucwpos,  S92,  b. 
AiTOKpaTopiir^s,  225.  a. 
Atnonok'tat  ypmpi),  m3.  a. 
Atn6pofun,  183,  a. 
AtrroTf A))t  giVt;.  404,  b. 
AuTO^'^o,  454,  H. 
'A^ofuMTai,  366.  a. 
'A^tfiTif,  610,  a.  1055.  b. 
'A»<T«i.r.92.  a;  705.n;  1 139, a. 
*A^rr}piof  tfTfOVov,  1 138.  b. 
'A^SiTot  riftipa,  1090.  t. 
*A^^5pl;>u^  1062.  b. 
"A^AcujTor,  787.  a. 
'Afpoioi,  180j,  a. 
A^pfiVt  iiirn,  102.  b. 
'A^poKTos  yaiis,  784,  b. 
'A^>poe/<na,  102j^  b. 
'A^ppoilaios,  225,  a. 
*Ax^,  6,  a. 
•Ax<T»r,  1173.  a. 
"Aif^^wt.  95.  a. 
'A^is,  WOj.  »• 

B. 

BdSpSfuos,  221. 

BiucT  V.  183^  b ;  402^ 
Boicxw^.  1004.  b. 
BaXofdypa,  9-13,  b. 
BaXayuor,  183,  b. 
BaAar«Ji,  184.  b. 
BaAcu'o8<J<oj.  943,  b. 
BeUarof ,  943^^  b. 
Ba\iimoy,  732,  b. 
BoAJ/t,  436.  «  ;  1055.  b. 
BoAAur/Mt,  863.  a. 
Bcfpo^po*',  196^  b. 
B<lp€tTOf,  'OS,  721.  a. 
BaawKTroi,  1 139.  b 
BArawT,  1139.  a. 


BotflAfta,  198,  a. 
BotfiAf vf ,  123^  a  ;  290^  a. 
BatrlXuntm,  123^  a. 
BcurUiot.  226^  a. 
BoiriAitf-ra,  123,  a ;  412,  a. 
BauTKorla,  521.  b. 
BdffKOWOt  i^taX^tAt,  521.  b. 
BaHp,  1055,  b. 
B^CoMMTMVf  iuai,  201.  a. 
B«A«$r»>,  13,  b. 
B^.Korli,  13,  b. 
B«Kat8<w>f ,  225.  a. 
B*riHtta.  201,  a. 
BtporlKTit  ^6arpvxof,  154.  a. 

,,     vA^ofMt,  154.  a. 
BnA^r,  624,  b. 

BifMa,  440,  b;  67L*i  75i.  b; 

1148.  b. 
B4«W  >ani.  202.  a. 
B/tfotrci.  1006.  a, 
Bi£KioH>ai,  202,  a. 
BtCAlor,  703,  b. 
BtSolM,  203^  b. 
BTxof ,  203,  a. 
BiJf.  IM.  a. 

203i  b. 

BAdl^ii        203i  b  i  513,  a. 

BAa*n>,  1007,  b. 

BAaiW-ta,  1CK)7,  b. 

BoodiJoi,  22jL  »• 

B<n)lp6piia,  204,  a. 

BoTjS^oMwv,  223.  a ;  224.  a. 

BtfTTtfoi,  86^3,  a- 

BoittTipxns ,  -Of,  204,  a. 

BoAfi,  256,  b. 

Bop«uri^239.  b. 

Bop^atTfiis,  209,  b. 

horapionds,  52,  a, 

BoTayo/iarr«(a,  417.  b. 

Bovai,  29,  a. 

Boiwdrttft,  224,  a. 

Bo«W«pa}.       59^  a. 

lAov\twrtai\  7pa<)Vi.213.a;  P72,a. 

BouAorr^ptoy,  212,  h;  3T7,  b. 

BovA^,  209,  b. 

Bovt,  812,  b.  « 

BovTi^roi,  410.  a. 

Bow^f/o,  410,  a. 

Bov»p6roi,  410.  a. 

Bowvat,  209,  a. 

Bowrnt,  148,  a. 

BpaSfTf,  32,  a. 

Bpa^ftfToI,  32,  a. 

Bpa<n'5f  lo,  213,  b. 

Bpavp^vioL,  214.  a. 

BpoKTCMc,  1183.  a. 

Bi^Aoj,  703.  a. 

huKoimi,  215,  a. 

Bwrmt,  224. 

Bw(r<r<J»,  216,  a. 

h<Dn6s,  116^  a. 

r. 

Timtutv,  9^  b. 
r<iAc#f,  28^  b. 
Tafxr)\la,  567.  a. 
roMifAMir.  223.  It. 
rifiopM,  570,  b. 
TifLos,  735.  b. 
roj/Adf,  218,  a. 


riX^orrc t,  1 154.  U. 
r(Aarr»ro(«t,  667.  Lu 
rcc^AioAo^ia,  1-44.  b. 
TmuM'.  19().  b. 
Fcrciria,  558^  a. 
rWij.  .44.  b. 
TfrrhTai.  290.  a  :  1154.  b. 
r«Vo».  290^a;  1154^  b. 
rtpatpai,  412,  a. 
rtpoj'os,  624,  a. 
r^paravAxof ,  624.  ■. 
r^opa^,  412,  a. 
rtpdrrws,  223.  a. 
rtpovcla,  377,  b ;  570.  a. 

574.  a. 
rcp«i»r(a,  572.  a. 
r^vpa.  936,  b. 
r^pvpiCti^r  454.  a. 
r<^i^/u>r.  454.  a. 
ri^i<V»ni,  570.  b  ;  b. 
rfyyXB/Mf ,  240i  a. 
TAoiit.  812.  b. 
rA<Mr«f,  1201.  b. 
FAu^if,  1202,  a. 
TAMTiru,  1130.  b. 
rrrf^o*-,  673,  b. 
Tni^T,  551.  b. 
rHaios,  14,  b. 

IVi>M*«r,615.a;  806.  a;  930.  a. 
ropyi'pa.  240.  a. 
ropwuuos,  225.  a. 
rpa/Suw  iktve*pow,  891,  a. 
„     irxi^Jr.  892,  a. 
„      Xwcalnar,  892,  a. 
„      ourrruc^,  891,  a. 
oiKoop6y,  892,  a. 
Ppa^^iOf-cZor  Aij^tapx^*"'*'.  39*2,  b. 

„         ^parpucair,  LL  a. 
rpg^aTtvi,  5.  b ;  211.  b;  577,  b« 
rpa^T?,  1055.  b. 
rpofifiris  ilk,  vou'^W.  562,  M. 
Fpai^,  578,  a ;  ^  b. 
rpo^i;  &7<Vifov,  735.  b, 
„      kypa<;HOU,  36,  b. 
„     kyp^^v  fitr^XXov,  37,  a. 
„     &A«7i'ov,  76,  b. 
„     VgA<i«T««i,  2,  b. 
„     diiav^x^>'t  94,  a. 
„     axpoarwalw^    106,  a ; 

123.  b. 
„      ifrflas,  133,  a. 

Ofrway^t,  586,  a. 
„      ifft€f'iat,  U  J. 
„     iarpartlas,  144,  a. 
•  „     ovTO^Alof,  183,  a. 
„     fiouKfioMts,    213,  a; 

972,  a. 
„     itiXLas,  38L  b. 
„     JfitaiTfioD,  385.  b. 
„      Srj^uxrlcL,  402.  b. 
„     SttpoioKias,  385.  b. 
„      tmpo^trias.  12-23,  a. 

Swpv,  385.  b. 
„     (Iprffiav.  590.  a. 
„     rf»4TpaT^j,  470,  a. 
„     Iraip^Ms.  606.  a 
,.      tSla,  402.  b. 
„     Itpoattfdas.  607.  b. 
„     Kouco7<vi/0i;,  735.  b. 
„      KaroAi^cMS   Tov  iv^, 
256.  a. 
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rpaph  KaTauTKowTjs,  257.  a. 
„     K\oinis,  300.  a. 
„     Xtiwovavrlov,  679.  a. 

Xuwoarpariou,  679.  a. 
„      \tfrora(iov,  144.  a. 
„     fiiffSuctws  otKov,  764,  a. 

M<MX«^«».  16.  b. 

„     rofilff/wrot  SieupOopas, 
803.  b. 

„     itplas,  122.3.  a. 

„     in^tyofiiov,  735.  b. 

„     vapeutolas,  865.  a. 

„      irapay6nti>y,  RfS5.  b. 

„      irapairptcStlas,  866,  b. 

„     vapntrypaipris,  868.  a. 

„     npaywytiat,  958.  b. 

„     wpoioalas,  962.  a. 

„     fnrropuc^,  462.  a  j  994.  b. 

„     avKOtfKxyrlai,  1080.  a. 

„      rpaipLaros   {k  xpovolat, 
1148.  a. 

„     TvpaivlSof,  962.  a. 

„     9efHws,  622^  a. 

„      &To«oAni,  623.  b. 
^a/j/iOKd'ar,  895,  a. 

„     (papfiiKw,  895.  a. 

t,     ^dopas    titv  iKtvOfpetr, 
898.  a. 

„     ^vou,  89L  a. 

„     ■^fvSrYypa<fnit,  971.  b. 

„      ^tvSoKKriTtlaSj  972.  a. 
Tpcupiicft,  899»  b. 
r/)o^/i,  903,  ». 

rpr<^f,  22,  a ;  989*  b;  1034.  a. 
rpo<T<}>otiixot,  588,  b. 
rp6(T<f>os,  588i  b. 

r*ii»,  UL  b. 

TvuvtunipxTi*,  581.  a. 
ri//i*'cu7/apxoi.  581,  a. 
rvfii^ioy,  579.  a. 
TvfjiyaaTai,  58L  b ;  §22.  b. 
Tufiy^ffiot,  584.  a. 
TvfipriTat,  135.  a. 
Tw/ui^er,  135.  a.;  584.  a. 
Tvfiyol,  135,  a. 
rvfiyoiraiMa,  584.  a. 
Fi/MViJj,  808,  b. 
rvratKOKScftot,  584.  b. 
rvKtuKovcf/xo',  584.  b. 
rvyaiKMytTtt,  423.  b. 
rw»^  AfKTifr^,  892,  b. 

,.   oB\v.  892,  b. 
Tmfvt6%,  126.  b. 

A. 

AaSa<f><{p(OT,  224.  a. 
^aiovfTfuy^  10'.)3,  a. 
AaSovp7^f,  1093.  a. 
^aiovxoi,  453.  b. 
^^SoAa,  382.  a. 
AoMXm,  382.  a. 
Aaf»,  1093.  a. 
Aa(<riOT.  225.  a. 
^curpol,  410.  a. 
AoxTuAioi,  95,  a. 
Aoim/A«>WxA"7»  751.  b. 
A<Lm/\ot.  322,  b ;  382*  b. 
A<^A<ot,  224,  a. 
^ofMpijtioy  xpifiov,  382.  b. 
Aa/Lutr/iioi,  224.  a. 


tkOfuovfyoi,  390,  b. 

AaMog/g.  3R4.a;  485.b;  929. a. 

Aoy(k7j,  384,  a. 

A4y€ia'fut  ifuportp^Xow,  525.  b. 

„       irtp&trXovy,  525.  b. 
A<iirj»,  674,  a ;  1097.  a. 
AaptixSt,  384,  b. 
A^i,  1093.  a, 
Aa<pi'Tjp6pot,  384.  b. 
A«r7/4a,  388,  a. 
AdKcXtcTTa/.  388.  a. 
AefATj,  408,  b. 
A««A/aT  7f>o^,  3flfl.  b. 
At7vyoy,  303.  a  ;  304,  b. 
Attirvo^poL,  845.  b. 
AtKa^apxla,  385.  b. 
AfKaSoOxoi,  385,  b. 
AtKopx^a,  385.  b. 
AtK<uTfi6s.  IL  a ;  385.  b. 
AtKdarvKot,  1105.  b. 
Af irarf  vf ly,  214.  a. 
Arwarcvraf,  388.  a. 
AtKOTttn-ffptor,  388.  a. 
Afitcfnj,  388. a  ;  800.  b;  llOS.b. 
AfKarT)K6yoi,  387,  b. 
AfKOTwrcu,  387,  b, 
A«Atwt<$i'.  149.  b. 
A*A^/v,  149,  b. 
AcA<;>(i'(a.  389.  b. 
Af\<plyu)$,  223,  a. 
Af\(pls.  149^  b;  389.  b. 
Aifiytoy,  673.  b. 
/H^Kxrrdrat,  280.  a. 
A4pna,  882i  a. 
Aifi^is,  282,  b. 
AtafuxpiiKaxfS,  593.  a. 
A«<rnotTf\pioy,  240.  b. 
At(riro(r<oyat>Tat,  5!)2.  a;  705.  a. 
AfUTtpaywi'iO-T^j,  611.  b. 
Afvrtpios,  1203.  a. 
A(vr(poir({T^oi,  557.  a. 
Ariy^a,  548.  n. 
AvMa.  389.  a ;  865,  a. 
A-n/xayuyai,  1086.  a. 

AT]/xapx*(<'<^''^'o^>  225.  a. 
A^fiopxoi,  389^  b. 
ArttiTiyopot,  1086.  a. 
AjjuTTTp/o,  390.  a. 
Arj^^piot,  225.  a. 
Aij,u'<^'''poT((>  390.  a. 
Ar)niovpyoi,5j  b;  jilj^a;  390.  b  ; 

570.  a ;  1154.  b. 
A^fuo»,  iSIL  » ;  1139.  b. 
AiuiiKoivot,  593,  a. 
AruuMtpetrla,  390.  b. 
Ar}^uMro(T7TOf,  391.  b. 
Arinos,  391,  b. 
Arifi6<Tia  ypdfxfuira,  8,  a. 
AiiM<^«>i,  391.  b. 
A-nfi6<Tioy,  23,  a  ;  119.  a. 
A7]n6<Ttot,  593.  a. 
AJifiAreu,  392,  b. 
Aia^ar^pia,  395,  a. 
AtaSijT-ns,  283^  a. 
Aict>pa<^<(r,  449.  b. 
Atct5jj/«i.  395i  a. 
AioSiKcurla,   395,  b  ;  59S,  b } 
897.  b. 

„      irA^poi/,  l_5i  a. 

„  T^f  iwiKK-fipiv,  467.  b. 
Attt^o(r«».  400.  a ;  1 126.  b. 


Atc^iVa.  1075.  a ;  1225.  b. 
Aia^ti^oTo,  1 121.  a« 
A(Wa,  '395^  b, 
Aia«r»;To/,  396.  b. 
AiatTrrriicf),  3f>'i,  b. 
Aidxptoi,  1 155.  a. 
Aianaprvpla,  92,  b. 
Atofuurrlywcis,  399.  b. 
Atdfurpot  iralpa,  892.  b. 
AiovoMo^,  400,  a ;  1126.  b. 
AtdiTui,  400,  b. 
AidffTvAof ,  1106.  a. 
AIoi/Aoi,  1055.  b. 
Aiax«/>oTovia,  271.  a. 
AiixP***^"*  ira/po,  892.  b. 
AtaypTi<piois,  400.  a. 
Ai5aTKaAi*n7,  628.  a. 
AlUpaxMoy,  438.  b. 
AlSufxoi,  150,  b. 
Atf  AxuoTiVSa  irot^ctK,  582.  a. 
Ai^ptf ,  425.  b. 
AiKcu  (fifirivoi,  458.  a. 
Aitw6KtM,  410,  a. 
Auir6\ta,  410.  u. 
AiKocT-f^pioy,  401.  a. 
A«Ka<TT^f ,  401.  b ;  805.  a. 
AiKaiTTiK6y,  402,  b. 
A/fttAAo,  707.  b. 
A/»f7;,  402,  b. 

„    aUlat,  100,  a. 

„    iyay<»y7is,  92,  a. 

„    iydSiKot,  106.  b. 

„    iwttXti^tws,  418.  a. 

„    iiwor4fx>l>tvs,  418.  n. 

„    iyoorrggfou,  104,b;  123,  U 

„    i»b  <ri/^$<iA(»*',  1081,  a. 

„    iirp6cK\rjT0t,  403.  a. 

„    avpoffTouriov,  123.  b. 

„    ipyvpiov,  133.  b. 

„    owTffTfA^i,  404.  b. 

„    iupopfivs,  102,  b. 

„    ^tSaiuxTw,  201* 

„    Biali^y.  202,  a  ;  479,  b. 

„    fiXdSm.  93^  b;  203.  b; 
513.  a. 

y   iyyinis,  461.  a. 

„    iyouclov,  4(51.  a. 

„    ^(cowyfjj,  479,  a. 

„    i^cupiatvt,  479.  a. 

„    ^{ouAtjv,  456.  a, 

„    »»-iTpr»jpapx  VoTOj,  1 159.b 

,,    ipawtKT],  475.  b. 

„    »iofluiJ)«<r»«t,  578.  b. 

„    Kotcriyopias,  217.  a. 

„    KOKfiyoplov,  212,  B. 

„    KoxaXarylas,  217.  a. 

„    KOKVTttcyiiy,  217,  a. 

„    it(fpxow,  243,  a  ;  461^  a. 

„    icAoT^t,  300.  a. 

„    XttwofiapTvplou,  93.  b  ; 
513.  a. 

„    Xoiiopiat,  217.  a. 

„    fuaOov.  764,  a. 

„    fuaOufftws  oUov,  764.  l. 

„    olKias  823.  b. 

„    ovfflas,  461.  a. 

„    TopcucoTod^injT.  102.  b. 

„    vpotiff<popat,  962.  b. 

„    wpotK6s,  437,  a ;  1048,  a. 

„    aiTou  1048.  a. 

„    iKvpia.  1013.  a. 
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ALrif  avfttokalmr,  or  trvrOttcmf 
wapagJurtmi,  1080.  a. 

„    T/^ax.Jo.  1013.  b. 

H    XP*^''*f  '280.  b. 

„    ^tviofimprtfptmw,  734, 
A'iKpora.  784.  ». 
Aurrvrria,  408.  «. 
AirrwoF,  988.  b. 

AiM^X«.  ilO,  a  ;  488»  ^. 
Ai^Tof ,  1101.  b  ;  1102.  b. 
^,o,>rfiatt,f.  i  iw\,  1096.  b. 
Ai6\«M.  410.  b. 
Aiorvota,  410.  b. 

„  AtfTffi,  or  |U7<dUa, 

412,  b. 

„       Kcrr'  ifiy^vt,  or  fump^ 
411.  t. 
Aior^Mf ,  225.  a. 
Awf .  224^  a  ;  225»  a. 
^io<nf>i«M,  417.  b. 
Ai6<r0vos,  223.  a. 
AiooKovpia,  414,  b. 
AuMTirotf lot,  226.  a. 
Ai»Ao^.  15K  a. 
AirAo;8<or,  1 172.  b. 
AiwAwf .  8o3i  a  ;  1172.  b. 
AtwiktM,  410,  a. 
Alrrtpot,  1 105^  b. 
Ai^Tuxo.  101^2.  a. 
i&iVicot,  415.  a. 
Aiaxovpa,  415,  a. 
Air  or  OP,  773,  b. 
A*^««>o,  414,  b  ;  704,  a. 
£ki<p0t(flas,  890,  b. 
^ipe*(Hrit,  891.  a. 
A(^po».  379^  b. 
A*x<<M'»»"J.  223i  a. 
^(Xopta,  1147.  a. 
Ai«tf««Ala,  1126.  b. 
AoKtuaala^  419,  b  ;  462.  a. 
AoK^xoifi6^xol,  1055.  b. 
A«4Aixoi,  1055,  b. 
AiiAw,  420,  b. 
Aopd,  882^  a. 
tiopdriov,  587,  a, 
AopaTot^m;,  587,  b. 
i^KlAsrroi.  1034.  a. 
A<Jpir«ia.  101,  b. 
Aofntia,  101,  b. 
Aiipirof,  303,  b. 

AV.  -Ml  a- 
Aop%Kp6poL,  587,  b» 
Atiffjf,  124,  a. 
AoGAor.  1034.  a. 
AoXM^t  751.  b. 
Apdutw,  UBj  a. 
ApgyM^.  438.  a  ;  9ZLh. 
Apnrdvri,  UptroMov,  518, 
ApotTOi,  555.  b. 
Aprffioi,  1055.  b. 
Avuavdrai,  1 153,  b. 
Av/mcff,  1153,  b. 
AvyoffTf/a,  365,  b. 
AvoTpor,  225,  a. 
AwMC^Tia,  425.  a. 
A((>pa,  432.  b. 
Awpoioxlat  ypaip-ilj,  385,  b. 
AwpoK,  75 1 ,  b. 
Awpoityias  ypeufrfi,  1223^  a. 
Avpoiy  ypeup^,  385,  b. 
Awriyri,  436^  a. 


B. 

'Eop.  163.  b. 
•E-n^  460.  b. 
^y>vij^*n7,  633.  b. 
'Lyyvnt  8an|,  461.  a. 
*EyyiVif ,  737,  a. 
'ZyKtKTTtfu^ros,  459,  b. 
'Lyxttrrpls,  220,  b. 
•E-yicAij^,  403.  a. 
•Eym,>ia.  459,  b. 
*E>«rr»f<rif,  459,  b. 
'ZyKTrirut6r,  ^2,  b ;  459,  b. 
'Zyxtipiitow,  975.  a. 
'EyxoJ.  587,a, 
'Eyxv(rrpi(fip,  828,  a. 
'EyXVirTf^<rTfnai,  828.  •. 
"E8»«,  43di.  a. 
'tht,  1105.  a. 
•EWXia,  788.  a. 
•E<aKa,  436,  «. 
'Eff* Aair^ffi-oi,  620,  a. 
Efwas,  223.  b. 
EUortf,  1063.  a. 
Ei«o)'ut<;t,  892.  a. 
EUoirrn,  446^  b;  1103.  a. 
EiicoffroA^Tof ,  446.  b. 
lUarrar,  601.  a. 
Elfuv.  226.  a. 
tlpynov  ypa^,  590.  a. 
eWi^.  976.  b :  1000.  a. 
Bimr,  446."Br 
E/ffifyfti',  447.  a. 
EiVa77*,\;a.  447.  a ;  458.  b 
Etfayary*;!,  446.  b. 
EiVjTyjpja,  448.  b. 
EiWiwiiV^oi,  14,  b. 
Ej«r»oi'i7(T»i,  14,  b. 
Ei<t»o(7JtJi,  14,  b. 
Lia<ptf>*ir,  449,  a. 
E<><?opa,  448.  b. 
'EKaT6nSata,  593.  b. 
'EtcaT6pLgau>s,  225,  a. 
•E«oto^cu^,  223.  a. 
'EKaTo^e*vs,  223,  a. 
'E«oTt.,*Sji,  593,  b  ;  999,  b. 
'EKOTOirHi,  8M.  b. 
'Exyoyot,  595.  b. 
'ExSiKot,  444.  a. 
•Ejf^ofl-it,  525,  b. 
'Exex««/>ia,  t>07.  a. 
'EKK^vcia,  439,  b  ;  572,  b. 

n       <n^a,  440,  a. 

„       r6tunot,  440.  a. 

^        ffvyicAtrroj,  439,  b. 
"EwicXTrroi,  443,  b. 
'Eitiro^S^.  555.  a. 
*EKKifK\rifia.  1123.  a. 
*EjfAo7*ri,  449.  b. 
'EKfiayttuv,  305,  b. 
'El  uopri/^ia,  93,  b.  444,  a. 
'E«firo<€r»',  14^  b. 
*Eicwoiti(T0at,  H,  b. 
'E*cT»uT,'E*m7,  589,  U 
'E*mj/t($p(OJ,  590,  a. 
'E«Tinroi,  481.  a. 
'EKtpopd,  555.  a. 
'EK<pvWo<popiaL,  515,  a. 
'EAo/o,  'EAeuor,  823,  b. 
•EAcuo^/ior,  192,  b. 
'EAalwy,  823^  b. 


'EXaT4>.  1168.  h. 
•EXa^SXui.  430.  m. 
•EA*^,««AiAr,  223.  a. 
'EAo^t,  450,  a. 
•EAfv^*^  454^  b. 
'E^fvciria^  452.  b. 
'EKfvairioi.  223.  a. 
'EA*^  451^  a. 
'EAuni,  147,  a. 
•EAi{.  590.  b. 

'EAjrwerrirSa  »axV»"',  582.  a. 
'EAAoi^aiciu,  59(J.  b  ;  83C'.  b. 
'EAAifivTc^uat.  590-  b. 
•EAAiJ^ior.  632,  a. 
'EAAo^Tio,  Of  'EAAarTtfL,  455,  a. 
•EAy/ui,  in,  b. 
•E^di.  456.  a. 
"E/iSoo-ii,  184.  a. 
*E^*(aT(ia.  456,  a. 
%*<irTji,  764.  b. 
'EfiSXjjfia,  456.  b. 
"EfteoMi,  133,  b. 
*En86\i^t,  223.  a. 
•^oAor,  786,  b. 
'EmSoAoi,  786,  b. 
•EfMicAciO,  280,  a. 
*EttfttKiis,  77J.  a. 
'E/x^i;ra(  Stjcoi,  458,  a. 
'^^rou(r^,  456.  b» 
'E4actf>6wrifuii.  532.  a. 
*E>i»<Jp«or,  459,  a. 
"EuTopoi,  459.  a. 
'Efiuppovpot,  458.  a. 
'Eft^wTcwffij,  456.  a. 
*Eyartxff^lara,  577.  b. 
"EroTa,  577^  b. 
"Ep^s,  1093.  a. 
•Ei^fSoCi',  1093.  a. 
'EySfi^if,  459,  b;  4^,  a. 
'EpifKOL  ol,  593,  a. 
'EySoi/ccu,  625,  a. 
'EySpofus,  460,  a. 
'EySv/ia,  79,  a. 
•Eyfir(g)0}uMa,  863,  a  ;  1064. 
•Er«T^,  531,  b. 
•E*'^X«'^«.  ^  a ;  625,  b. 
"ErroTo,  557,  b. 
'Eyrtdxpovrot,  108.  b. 
*E*T€onjptf,  222,  b. 
'E^6iuty,  989.  b. 

„     av^SoXo*^  417,  a. 
*Ei>otK(ov         461.  a. 
'Ejwrrpow,  1052.  a. 
'E*T«i,  135,  a. 
'Efnnroi,  1181. a. 
'Etnif9t$nm,  118],  a. 
•Erc^ior.  632,  a. 
'Eiaywy^,  456,  a. 
•E^<ry«*7^f  I'urn,  479.  a. 
*E{cupf<rM»f  Suo),  479.  a, 
*E^iiurov,  1102.  b. 
'E^iorvKoty  1105,  b. 
•E{*77vo(tAu.  460,  b. 
*Ei*\iytilt,  484,  b. 
•E^fTcurroi,  478,  b;  511,  b. 
'E^nrrw'.  480,  a. 
•E^VfiT,  785^  b. 
•E^f/irrof,  1102,  b. 
'Efrr^pMi,  512^  a. 
'E{<i8ta,  612,^  a. 
•E{«5oj,  1146,  a. 


'E^oiJA.jj»  iUyf,  4 06.  a. 
•E(a-,ut'r,  512,  b  ;  1173.  b. 
*F.^up.o(Tia,  512.  b. 
*Zl<i*rrpa,  513^  a. 
'Ewayytfda,  462^  a. 
'EirttorXof,  1090.  a. 
•ETTcLxff.j,  118.3.  b. 
•Eira^iTOi,  462,  a. 
*Evav\ta,  738.  a. 
*i:ntuT6Siov.  512.  a  ;  1146,  a. 
•Eir«{<{5io,  512^  a. 
*EirfT«w»',  211,  a. 
'EvfvvaKTal,  462,  a. 
•E»«ea£?f>a.  93S)^  b. 
•E»«Wtoi,  466j  b. 
'EjTjSJa,  lg27a. 
*E»i«\Ti/i/ta,  79,  a ;  674,  a. 
•ETrigJAoio*',  79,  a ;  674,  a. 
'EviSoKii,  467j  a. 
"EiriTOMla,  2&£L  u  ;  520,  b. 
'Evlypauua,  1 132.  a. 
'Evtypciipus,  449.  b. 
'Eir<8ai}/>ta,  454,  a. 
•Ejri8«ifOT0»',  387.  b. 
*Evi8i«ca4r/a,  123,  a. 
'Eiri5(J<7fir,  4<i8,  a. 
'Eirienfta,  50^^  b. 
*Eir<itATjpoy,  467.  b. 
'EnlKKiirTpov,  673.  b. 
*Esrt'*fou'os,  918,  b. 
'EirtKOvpot,  758,  a. 
'E^lXoyot,  1085.  b. 
l:»t/*€\j7Ttt(,  468.  a  ;  978,  a. 

„       ToC  invopiov,  36,  b  ; 

468.  a. 
Trjj  Koii^t  irpoa6iou, 

4G8,  a  ;  109fi.  b. 
„       Twf  fiopimp  'EXatuy, 

468.  a. 
Twf  Mvtr-njpW,  468, 

b. 

Twf  ytttplwy,  468.  b. 
Twi'  ^vAwf,  468.  b. 
*Eitili6\ioy,  765.  a. 
*Eittit6paSos,  280.  a. 
'Eirtiropirff,  531.  b. 
*Eir(irpoucoi,  594.  b. 
'EirifffioToj  8«uT€poT,  892.  a. 
„        ^f/iwy  822,  a. 
„        ffTpoTJtinji,  892,  a, 
'Eirf^nM«.  638,  a. 
'Ejriir^^Mj*-,  (j3B.  a. 
'EFMTit^irTfiV  e«j  "Apttoy  wiyoy, 

129.  a. 
*E»i(T>ccr)roi,  4Gfl.  li. 
' EiriVw-Lipor,  918,  b. 
*£)ri47irEU7a(r@su,  625,  a. 
*EwiffwaffTffp,  627,  a. 
'Ewurrdnit,  210,  b;   468,  b, 
484.  b. 
„       riy  Zuitooltty  fpytty, 

4H9,  a. 
„       rwi'  OSart/y,  469,  a. 
'EvurroKtis,  469.  a. 
*Evt<rri\tov,  469.  a« 
'Eirf«ra»Tj>a»',  387.  b. 
'EirjTa7|Ua,  488,  a. 
*Eir/7i*ioi,  513.  b. 
'EjhtoXii,  l_05i  b. 
•Eiri'TOKui,  673.  b  ;  790,  b. 


INDEX. 

'EiriTpoir^i  yptupli.  470.  a. 
'ETfrpoiroy.  469,  b;  119L  b. 
'EnxtipoTOfia,  122,  b  ;  271,  a ; 

443.  a. 
'Ewixwru,  380,  b. 
•Eiroutfo.  313,  b. 
"EwoiKOi,  313.  b. 
*ETQ^<i\ioy,  298.  a. 
'Ev6irrcu,  453,  b. 
'EwoTTffa,  4  53 .  b. 
*Ew<>!§(\ia,  470.  a. 
*Eiroiinlt,  1173.  a. 
•E»«i'/a,  1103.  a. 
'Ewdytifws,  470.  b. 

If       T(if  j/AiKiwy.  470,  b. 

„       TtSi*  ^vXtfv,  470,  b. 
•Eiro»T»tj,  TfiL  a. 
'Epai'cJpx'JJ,  45L  b. 
'Epat'li^fiy.  475.  b. 
'Epayurra/,  475.  b. 
'Eporov  X((ir«ii',  or  ^KAc/rcty, 
475,  b. 

„     w\i}povy,  475.  b. 

„     (rvW4ytiy,  475.  h. 
"^payot,  304,  b  ,  47^  a. 
*Epilyov  irKjipvris,  475.  b. 
'Epydvat,  1100.  a. 
'Epywrrlya,,  85C.  b ;  1100.  a. 
'Epyartt,  628i  a- 
'Epupos,  149^  a. 
'Epfuu,  602,  a. 
'Ep^aio,  604.  a. 
'Ep/iouoj,  224^  a ;  226*  a. 
'Eppuiyfios,  891,  b. 

..       BfVTfpor,  891.  b. 

'E^^r7<|>(Ipio,  137.  b. 
'E^lS7jff>6poi,  137.  b. 
'Ep<n](p6pia,  137.  b. 
'Epa-n<p6poi,  137.  b. 
'E^uKTr;/)<i,  592.  a. 
j|E<re.or,  225,  n. 
'HfTOTrrpov,  1052.  a. 
'E<rria,  542,  a. 
'EffTidffij,  604,  b. 
'EtrrtdTup,  604,  b. 
•E«rx<'f>«.  U6,  a;  542.  a. 
|E(rxop'j.  542,  a. 
'Eralpai,  604.  b. 
'Ereupi}<rtots  "ypa^,  606.  a. 
•EToip/o,  310,  b ;  4T^  b. 
'ETaipfSiof,  892.  b. 
•Era/poi,  488,  a. 
'ETtp6irofnros.  632,  a. 
'ETspoo-Trfjaoi,  221,  a. 
ECa,  84G.  a. 
Eia77#\<(>y,  225. 

EuoffT^y,  846.  II. 

Eixpyaata,  289.  b. 
Elj(ovot,  1 1 73,  b. 
E.^eL^5.A<t'g.92.  b;  404.  a ;  864.  b. 
Ei/QvyT},  478.  a. 
EPtfi/roi,  478.  a. 
E{>no\viSai,  477.  a. 
Etri-Ti.  673,  n  ;  79L  a. 
Einrarpliai,  47L  b ;  I IM.  b. 
E6tmKos,  1106,  a. 
Eif^rinuTt,  412,  a. 
Efr^/tJa,  417,  a. 
'E^XKicaffOai,  625,  a. 
•E^«'<rta,  4&3.  a. 
'Eftaii,  UHi,  a. 
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'E^corptr,  79,  a. 

'E'ptrat,  463^  e. 
'Er^ienVSa,  918,  b. 
^ip7)S(la,  462.  b. 

'E'Pv^M-h.  am  b. 

'Er?>7>goT.  462.  b. 
E^/n^rt-ii,  460.  a. 
•E<j:»rj^i«pl5#j,  144,  b. 
'E^'nrciov,  464.  a. 
•E<|>finrioi/,  464,  a. 
'E>p6Zioy,  1 193.  b. 
'E^opoi,  464,  b. 
"E^vpoi,  453,  b. 
•E^w<|>^.  1100.  a. 
'Ex'TAij,  LLL  b. 
'ExS-oJ,  93,  b  ;  325,  a. 
"E-^/jM".  1202.  a. 
"EMpnMo*  1123,  a. 


Ztdcopoi,  20,  a. 
Z«'o,  or  Z<ta,  51i  b ;  56.  b. 
Zeuyrroi,  266,  u ;  486.  a ;  1155. 
a. 

Z«wyAoi,  789.  «- 
Zfuimtpitu,  789,  a. 
Ztjm^o,  112a,  a. 
ZrrntToi,  1 224.  a. 
Zvyd,  288.  a. 
Zi>yioi,  788.  a. 
ZuyTreu,  788.  a. 

Z«>7oi',  280,  a ;  652,  a  }  22L  b  ; 

1007.  b. 
Zvyos,  652,  a;  1007,  b. 
ZvOos,  268j  b. 
iMypafily,  900,  b. 
ZMypa4>ia,  899,  b. 
Zuixa,  1225.  b. 
Z«iJMi>i  M«''\af,  1090.  a. 
Zunnn,  135,  a  ;  1224.  b. 
TjSsviqv,  1244.  b. 
ZtivkitTe\6Kos,  1 224f  b. 
Zaari)p,  1224,  b. 
Zu^pot,  1225.  b. 


'H7fu({»'fi  (Tvufiopmy,  449.  b. 
'H')'fMo*'^«  SiJcoffTTjpiow,  477.  a  j 
593.  a. 

'HytfUfy,  89L  b. 

dtpdiruy,  892.  a. 
•H7«Topio.  928,  b. 
'HMr.  322.  b  ;  1203.  a. 
'HAeurcin},  565.  a. 
'HKfKTpoy  -OS,  450,  a, 
'KA.iOTfxiirio*'.  (j  1 5.  a. 
'HMop  i(l(\oy,  408.  b. 

„    ^ii<Tov,  408.  b. 
'H^pa  Ku^Ia  ToO  y6ftov,  94.  a, 

..     ^<'«rT7,  iOfi,  b. 
"H^/pot  a«-o<^pa5*y,  104.  b. 
'H^f/joSovdcTTai',  525.  a. 
'H;a«/To5p<J/«n,  592.  b. 
'HMiSiirWSfo*-.  1 172.  b. 
'n}u(Hrt&v,  589,  l>. 
'H>t«»*fTOf,  539,  b. 
'HfuKi/KKiov,  592.  b. 


'HfwZk.  224.  • ;  225,  a. 
'H^A«i9t.  224.  k ;  225.  a. 
'H.-(f-wf,  223.  t. 
'H^f-ji',  557.  ». 
'Hit.  m.  b. 


eaipat.  24L 
eaAa>u9i.  788.  t. 
HaA«Mrra<.  7BR.  ». 
B<U<vMir.  4J:..  h  ;  788,  a. 
HaAX«^4{|»M,  657.  a. 

76,  b  ;  1120. 
Bdf^,  1203.  a. 

t:><V>-!?Aw»-.  223.  a. 
ec'trrpor.  1 120^  a. 

^arp<rwmr\lft,  1  12^.  a. 

€>*aT^»'iji,  1 12^).  a. 
i^i\ov9t9i,  224,  a. 
t*faa.  144.  b. 

fc».  <>5»*L'itn,  226.  a. 
e««A«7«ror,  1123.  *♦ 
ewfirJa,  1125.  b. 
»(o(«nof,  224.  a. 
e«oi^i'a,  1 125^  b. 
S*pawtla,  738.  b. 
HvpavfirriKot,  867,  b- 
e*pdwmr,  591.  b. 

„      ii4(rot,  892.  a. 

„     T«-m{,  692.  a. 
»*poi,  163,  b. 
B#ffit,  Ijl,  b. 

e«<rAu»«^«i,  123,  a ;  8M^  b. 

e-t^o':.  BOl,  b. 
t*t*;^>n>^J^i>i,  224.  a. 
^tffunpoptmy,  226.  a. 

B«<rffo.\.t>jK«Tat,  bt^J,  a. 
♦♦•to/.  14,  b. 
BtuSoa-Mi,  224.  a, 
etco^to,        a  ;  1 125,  b. 
etttpuci,  1 126^  a. 
»««#/>•».  389*  »  ;  865t  a. 

389,  a  i  1 125.  b. 
Hi'firai.  556.  a. 
^Kfi,  197,  b. 
^■nptofidxoi,  202.  a. 
Bi)/>(o*',  153.  b. 
&ri<"tvp6f,  1127.  a. 
»i»«r€«»,  1127.  b. 
mjnaa,  597.  b. 

Hrrrft.266.a;  1155.  a;  1 128. b. 

H:o<TOT,  411.  a  ;  475.  b. 

0otH^  yoM««c^,  73L  b. 

0,,\:a,  1213.  b. 

«<fAoi,  b. 

Howifoi,  32,  b. 

i^pdyioy,  1 129,  a. 

tijaartTOi,  a. 

Bpeb'or,  788.  □. 

idpr)infiul,  :'>fy'),  b. 

&p6yos.  1 129.  a. 

«  M-yoT      595.11 . 

HifyvrptSoi/t,  595.  b. 

e*'M«Ai».  1122.  a. 
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.  1174.  b. 

ei)^,  624^  >>• 
„    aS\it9t,  425,  a. 
„    «ifTcua.  425.  b. 
„    m^vowAm.  425.  a. 

.,    ftiruuKoi,  425,  a. 
ev;>»<ir.  1012.  b. 
e^por,  62S.  b. 

426.  a. 
f^fxrox.  1 129,  b. 
Bi^y,  42.5.  a. 
Hi'^ptlav,  425,  a. 
»*fp»p<lf,  425,  a ;  627.  b. 

t^ii.raroi,  537,  a. 

©tTTT/^iw,  116.  a-f  IM,  b. 
B^pa^.7H.a. 


'iMXvt.  453j  b. 
'loTfMXtnrr^f ,  76^  a ;  628,  a. 

lorptic^.  745,  b. 
'laTpof ,  747.  a. 
'larpooopiariit,  628.  a. 
•I7«i?.  768,  b. 

'IJWttjj,  9fM.  b. 
'lipvair.  11Q5.  a. 
'l(p«lirtoy,  98.  b. 

'UfMroK.  ;)98.  b. 

'Wfiflt  Tiiy  ffi^JipafV,  606.  b. 
'I*j>o7pa^uar«rt.  80,  b. 
'I#/><)iou\oi,  t><Xi,  a. 
'|fpo^cu-r*/a,  417.  a. 
'Icpo^jiyta,  607,  a. 
'Upoturhiutwts,  80.  b  ;  138,  b 
'Up6v,  1104.  b. 
'UporUait  liiZ..a. 
'Upormat^  607.  b. 
'itpeTitcurrot,  225,  a. 
'lfpu(i«<j]r»o,  417,  a. 
'Upo<nKiat  ypa<pi),  607.  b. 
'Upoph-n^s,  4.K3.  a ;  477.  a. 
■l^ii<|>a.VA(}i.  411,  a. 
'I««Ti}^  142,  a. 
'Upta,  784.  b. 
'lKti¥«t,  1 .34,  a. 
■lAoi»»,  224.  a. 
'ixdpta.,  608,  a. 
*IXapt>Tpa7t»-5ia,  1145.  b. 
'llAitrtt.  2^  a  ;  7^  b. 
'hiAmtt  wuKTutol,  269. 
'Ifiarliiw.  850,  b. 
'Iftiruw,  H.W.  b. 
'iwa,  a. 
'lit.  1001.  a. 
*Iiu'Xior.  225,  a. 

'Iwwaf»/4oaTi}t,  483.  b. 

*I«Trai^x«i,  5,  b  ;  487,  a. 
'IwKth,  2i>ii,  H  ;  1 1 55. a. 
'Inutif,  608,  a  ;  1036.  b. 
'Iirroeorai,  0(.>8.  a. 
'\itvoipi!>^iios,  224.  a. 
Wi{3^^i,  283,  b  i  608.  b. 
'Inot,  149,  b. 
*I»iroM  TffHiTuui),  149.  b. 
'Ipn'.  446,  b. 
'Mfua.  645.  b. 
'I<roroA<T(i'a.  289.  b. 
•l(TOT€A«»a,  289.  b. 


*I«rTfor,  2SQ.  a  ;  1 18^.  a. 

*I<rT<J>-o*o.  1 100^  Ik 
1rr4t.  789.  a  ;  1099.  «. 
•l<rr^.  425,b;  1099.  fe. 
'Itvj.  29L  b ;  378,  !>. 

1xM»  i4rm  or  itiy^i  153.  U. 


Ka^Kot,  971.  a. 

KiSor.  KiS8«f ,  218^  a ;  9IL 

Kafiapla,  781,  b. 
Kodo^MMi^  781,  b. 
KwS9p9t$,  719.  a. 
Ka<?«-*^,  985.  b, 
Ka6o3o$,  1128.  a, 
Ka^tK^«cr*vf  Sutj},  578,  b. 
KoriTYopiat  J/rrj.  217.  S. 
Ka«iDF<y>u>i;  Sijo;,  2 1  7.  a. 
KaKoKgyiu  9ac^,  217.  a. 
KaKorttcrtSfv  5fin|,  217,  b. 
K^iiccMrtf,  217,  a, 
KiA«^oi,  220,  a  ;  22^  b. 

„      «r(idoS«T.  453.  b. 
KoXofiaWF.  224.  a  ;  225,  a. 
KaAtvioj,  220.  a .  753,  b. 
KfiWrftytta,  1 128,  a. 
KoLXKitptlv,  417.  a. 
KaAAi<rr*ra,  2111.  a. 
KaAofarqs.  553.  b. 
1UA«.  m  b  ;  790,  a. 
KaX(J»oi/i.  545.  b. 
KoAvfai,  902.  b. 
KoXvvTfM.  1186.  a. 
KaAtt*Sia.  790.  a. 
KaA«$,  W6j  a. 
Kdl/Mif,  587,  b. 
Kouipa.  [21,  b. 
Koftivui,  -046.  a. 
Ka^trritp,  105-5.  b. 
Ka>-ra§oi,  or  KirvaMQi,  235.  b. 
Kd»'a»?^»',  2.i5.  b. 
KitrJM,  237,  a. 
Kaxtor.  237,  b. 

Katrxi^pof,   237.  b;  411.  i; 
857.  a. 

Kov^.  298,  a ;  985.  b  i  llOl.i. 
K««i)X<W,  258.  a. 
Ki-rnKoi,  2^b  ;  459.  a. 
Koarfviticf ,  426.  a. 
Koavo^uvTcia,  417.  a. 
KapSarlyri,  839.  b. 
KofiffiyoT,  150.  U. 
KajtrMTot.  242.  a. 
K.apy*'ia,  241,  b. 
Kap»^r<»v.  223.  a  ;  224,  a. 
Kafnrak,  100).  b. 
Ko^wroS  8»inj,  243.  a. 
Kapva,  243,  b. 
KopvBrtC*'*'.  'Ii3,  b. 

KapiMtrft,  2ii  b. 
KaaaUnfia,  149,  a. 
Karo^ATiMa,  790.  b. 
KoTaff\V;MaTa,  448.  b, 
KoToSAi7TMr^,  713.  b. 
KoTttywTr^,  729.  a. 
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"korcry^ia,  92,  a. 

Kararrtiytoy ,  25H^  a }  619.  b. 
KoToirwi,  566",  a. 
KoTOJtXi^fffa,  439,  b, 
KaTdnof^oi,  691,  a. 
KardAayoSf  256.  a. 
KaraXiattts  rov  i^fiov  ypa^, 
256.  a. 

KarJL\wns,  258.  a;   619,  b- 

729.  a. 
Karadreiparffpui,  256.  b. 
KarairtATTjs,  1 138,  b. 
KarccwtXrucfi,  1138.  b. 
KarairdTCKrua,  1 185.  a. 
KaTa^^<i*TTji,  256,  b. 
Karao-icoirfjj  ypaipri,  252,  B. 
KaToaTpw^ara,  7B4,  b. 
KaroTo/ia^,  1121.  a. 
KaraxfipoTovla,  271.  a. 
KaTax«5<r/*aTo,  1036.  a. 
KoTtyyuw,  4^  b ;  460^  b. 
Korrryopfa,  57fi,  a. 
Kariryopos,  10B5.  b. 
KdroiTTpof,  1052,  a. 
KaTOftdntw,  555.  b. 
Karoxfvs,  626,  b. 
Kdrpiyoj,  US,  a ;  9Mj  b. 
Kc(t»  rpix^as,  892,  a. 

rtrptxttfUKts,  892.  a. 
KoT6>r(t»07,  81)2.  b. 
Karwk'aj(o<p6poi,  1153.  b. 
Kavcis,  904^  a. 
Kavrffptor,  274.  b  ;  904i  »■ 
Ktdtas,  260,  a. 
Kttpla,  673,  b. 
Kvffp^^o},  329.  a. 
K*Afo»^<i,  1 100.  b. 
Kt\«wrrht,  782,  h  ;  944^  b. 
Kf Aijj,  2«L  b  ;  610,  a. 
Kirreutpof,  153.  b, 
K*irrpidSai,  410.  ft. 
Kfpoia,  789.  b. 
Ktpatrii,  59^  a. 
Kfpajuf^j,  531.  b. 
K*f>ci/;nov,  532,  b. 
K4pano3,  210,  a  ;  532^b;  1098, a, 
Kipat,  126^  a  ;  789,  b. 
Kfpar'ioy,  1213,  b. 
KtpKiits,  1 122,  a. 
Kipvoy,  1000.  b. 
Kfpovxoi,  790,  b. 
K«faA7f,  133^  b. 
KTjWa  dvpa,  425,  b. 
Knwoj,  618i  a. 
Kyjpoypafla,  903.  b. 
KTyjii/tcioK,  218.  a. 
KrifyvKtoy,  218,  a. 
Krjros.  152,  a. 
Kfj^ft/r,  148,  a. 
Kieapis,  720,  b. 
Kidap9>8/a,  977.  a. 
Klyyatos,  235,  b. 
Kloyt,  556,  b. 
Kltmi,  288^  a. 
KurTo<f>6pos,  288.  b. 
K«W,  323^  a. 
KAofivToi,  366.  a. 
KA<iSovxo(,  1 1 1 1^  b» 
KAtWpoi',  626.  b. 
K\*ls,  »)27,  a. 
KAt^iiS^,  615.  0. 


INDEX. 

KAi78o5x<»,  1111.  b. 
K\itpoy6fios,  595,  b. 

KAnpoj,  595.  b. 
KKvpovxla.,  3\3^  b  }  314,  a. 
KATjfwDxoi,   313,   b;  314, 

1162.  a. 
KAYrr«u«(y,  93,  b. 
KAnrr/ptj,  294^  b. 
KA^Topfj,  294,  b. 
K?d€ewos,  546,  a. 
KAf/io.  296,  b. 
KAi/itwtt5fi,  789,  a. 
KaImo{.  975,  a  ,  1009.  b. 
KKlyrt,  671^  b ;  673^  a. 
KAiWSiok,  671,  b. 
KXiaias,  625,  b. 
KAo»^i  StK-q,  300,  a. 
Kwi^tfj,  55L  b. 
Ki'/(^aAov,  673,  b. 
Kj/jj/Aot,  378.  b. 
Kyjuilt,  822^  a. 
KAy(.  454.  a. 
Koyx^,  348,  a. 
Kd^opyof,  366,  a. 
KoIXor,  1122.  a. 
KotTuytt,  425.  a. 
K6\iutts,  867.  b. 

892,  a. 
KoAf <J».  577,  a. 
KoAAug.ffT^f,  210,  b. 
K<{AAv€oi,  270,  b. 
KoKoaaSs,  322,  a. 
K<<Aygt.  322.  b :  1203.  a. 
KoAmvcu,  556,  a. 
K*Ja*ij,  328,  b. 
Ko/ifidTtay,  344.  b. 
Ko;^ru«i,  1 146,  a. 
Ko/im<5»,  J  14(L  a. 
KJrSvAoT,  752.  a- 
Kowa'njj,  870,  a ;  979,  a« 
KoplirolfS,  1153.  b. 
Koi^tij,  357,  b ;  789,  a. 
Kordroy,  768,  b. 
Koirfy.  622,  a. 
KoiTTfjv,  627.  b. 
Kopai,  62L  a. 
K6pic^,  280^  a  ;  344^  b. 
K6pv,  89L  a  ;  892.  b. 
KopiyOta  K6pT},  t\06,  ii. 
Kopiydid^ta&at,  606.  a. 
KopvSayrrT,  364.  a. 
Kopu^oyTdica,  364.  a. 
Kopv€ayTifffi6$,  364,  a. 
K^M'of ,  328.  b. 
Kopvi^,  88L  b. 
K6frvs,  565,  b. 
Kopv^a,  548.  a. 
Kop«&n;,  126,  a ;  621.  a. 
Kopvyls,  32&  a ;  363.  a. 
Kinrnirriis,   365.  a ;    581,  b } 

624.  a. 
Kakt^loI,  365,  a. 
Ko(7^<rcu'8aA(M,  282.  a* 
K6Tiyoj,  83L  b. 
KorragtToy,  366,  a* 
KoTTclf  K>»',  366,  a. 
K«^ciffoj,  366,  b. 
K&rrvrts,  367.  a. 
KoT^Aij,  36L  a  J  38L  b. 
KimnTio,  367,  a. 
Koupd.  328.  b. 
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Kovpcvs,  197,  a. 
Konpfirw,  101.  b. 
Kovpifios  wofBivos,  891.  a. 

Kovpis,  197,  b. 
b  J   Ki<(nvoi,  358i  a. 
Kox^iopioc,  301.  a. 
KoxAiaj,  300,  b. 
Kpd€^arot,  674.  a« 
K^dST),  1123.  a. 
KpaS^nt  1120.  a- 

Kpavoy,  565.  b. 
K/jaiT»«5?Ta«,  280.  a. 
K/xbvcSoy,  665.  b. 
Kf«»r«/),  153.  b ;  367,  b. 
^{ptdyfKL,  586.  b. 
Kpt'^SoAa,  38  I.  b. 
K/)«ojro>Af  My,  722.  a. 
igxwTiiAift,  722,  a. 
Kp^KTj,  543,  b. 
K/ijir/j,  368.  b. 
Kpidoiuantla.,  417.  a. 
KpiVoj,  627.  a. 
K/j«^j,        b ;  149.  b. 
VLptroi,  369,  b. 
KpoKii,  1000.  a. 
Kpoic«T((y  -rfi,  370.  a. 
Kp6yui,  370.  a. 
Kpoaool,  537.  a. 
MraAof.  370,  a. 
Kpovfiy,  627,  b. 
K^il/uo,  381.  h, 
KixMrtr*C«o,  38L  b. 
KpvwrtioL,  371.  a. 
Kpi/rr^aJl.a, 
KfJinrrro,  371,  a. 
Kpum-oi,  3TL  a. 
ViputivKos,  328.  b, 
Kt*/j,  881,  a. 
KHiiiKTo.  459.  b. 

KM0of,  oao^  b. 

Ki/o^s,  67,  a. 
Kvoyfif wi*-,  224.  a. 
Kw««n^p*»,  1005.  b ;  1006  a. 
K(f€os,  372,  b ;  1112.  b. 
KuQripoblKnt,  888.  »• 
K«}«Aa,  378,  a. 
KvK\i^,  381,  a- 
Kt/>(Ato$iS(i(7icaAo(,  279,  a. 
KikAoy.  35ta:298.a;  1034.  U. 
K^Aurif,  714,  *. 
Ki;^.  381«  a. 
Kv^lSa\oy,  381.  a. 
Kv>*Sj3,  381,  a. 
KvWif,  565.  b. 

KvvTrftriKbv  dtoTpoy,  1 18b,  a. 
Kvv6aovpa,  147.  b. 
Kvy6<Tovpos,  147.  b. 
Kvp€a(Tla,  920,  a ;  1 130, 
Kvp€tis,  183.  a. 
Kwpfo,  2,  399,  a, 
Ki5pMM,  lOL  b. 
K^ptoy.  213.  a;  377. b. 
KiWf.  Ijj2,  b. 
KwSiof,  673.  b. 
Ku-5«v.  1133,  b. 
Kiita,  673.  b. 
KuKoKpfTtu,  310.  b. 
K«M«T,  27L  b;  279.  a. 
Kuifufita,  341,  b. 
Kwi'fiof,  593.  a. 
Ktiv«mtoy,  351.  a. 
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K^.  239.  ■ ;  788,  t. 
Kmvd.  384.  b, 
Kw^MMMa^k,  583.  t. 
)Uf»vMt.  196^  b. 
Km,  WO.  >. 


A«f<.  239.  t. 
Aa7«<oXo«.  881.  b. 
Acr^f,  Aay4t.  \^  b. 
AoT^f,  1 186.  tL 
Aauwaimfix^'^  6(>6,  a. 
Aof^wahti^/ila.,  G6ti,  a. 
Aa^vaSi|^N>pja,  66(i,  a. 
AaM««8if^^i.  6»i<),  b. 
Aa^wHtow,  893.  a. 
AcytroSai/xot  666.  a. 

AoMT^t.  666,  a. 
AaoilKtoi,  '225.  a. 
Aa^itro-MToto/,  1094,  a. 
A((f>rairt},  555,  b. 
Aaroy^Ior,  366.  b. 
Airo^.  366,  b. 
fiArfutt,  883.  a. 
Aa»po<rTrfrai,  280,  a. 
AiiwMk  667.  ST^ 
A/fit»,  827,  a. 
\t(w»pLaprvplou  St«i|,  513.  a. 
Aftvoravrlov  yptufH),  679,  a. 
A«i«o^paT(ov  Tpa^i^  679.  a. 
AdvoTo^lov  7pa^,  144,  a. 
AttrovfTfla,  679.  a. 
At»ayn.  366.  b;  872.  b. 
A<K«Ui«r,  872.  b. 
Arfrrpor,  673.  b. 
Atofiitla,  681,  a. 
Aiwairm..  397^  b. 
Arrrovpyoi,  681,  a. 
A#<rxT?,  681.  a. 
Actwks  Mtp,  890f  b. 
A«wr«»M«,  903.  a. 
A*x*P>'<^  6*^3,  b. 
A^Xo^  673i  a ;  673.  b. 
At^,  130.  Ii. 
Apidptor,  853,  a. 
ApSot,  853^  a. 
AijiTw,  970.  b. 
AiiKvBos,  192^  b;555.a  ;55e.  >; 

675.  a. 
A^fxua,  411,  b. 
AV<uo^  225.  a. 
Aijro/wr,  224.  a ;  225,  a. 
Atfyol,  555.  b. 
Aij^dy,  11 37,  b. 

A>}{ta^X"c^''  7pafi^iar«Ibr,  390.  a. 

A»)(»c(ipx»».  441,  a. 

A^(ii,  403.  a. 

Aijpol,  708,  a. 

Ai€<u^ofMyT*ta,  417,  a. 

AtioMttrpis,  3.  b. 

Ai^i'pi'tj,  786.  a. 

At€vpy6f.  IMx 

At09TOfi((u,  671,  a. 

Aucn^s,  11 83.  b. 

AlKPoy,  411j  a  ;  1183.  b. 

AtKyo<pApos,  411^  a  ;  1183.  b. 

Atrpa,  709.  a ;  814,  a  ;  1213.  b. 

Aix*f»,  752i  a. 

AoytTof,  1 122.  b. 


INDEX. 

Aaytrrai,  36^  b. 
Aoytffri^f,  47H,  a. 
Aoyurrht,  221.  *  ;  478.  b. 
Aarriryp<Lf»i,  71^  b  ;  1085.  a. 
Aaryommti,  710^  b  ;  a. 
A-irXi,.  587.  b  ;  588.  a. 
Ao7x<x^<V>o'<  587.  b. 
Aarrpiv,  183.  h. 
AiM«o/,  1000,  a. 
AotSop/af  iuny,  217,  a. 
Aovritp,  Ig^a. 
Aovr^piw,  185,  a. 
Amnp6w,  183.b;  189.  b. 

„      rvHfMiir.  185,  b. 
Aoxnpo^Spot,  185.  b. 
A6^t,  566,1 

Aax««7o'.  183,  a  ;  1098.  a. 
Aixo%,  4B3^  a  ;  4H6.  b ;  1098,  a. 

„     ipeioi,  1B5.  a. 
AvKoia,  720,  a. 
AvKofffiitiot,  892.  a. 
AuKOf ,  586,  b. 
A^pa,  148,  b  ;  720^  a. 
Awx»^».  713.  a. 
Atrxr^xo*.  236,  a;  6G9,  a. 
A»of,  225.  a. 
A«^.  710.  b. 
Aitrio.',  710,  b. 
AAwot,  710^  b. 
Aanro3vTi}r,  710.  b. 


M. 

MiyctSiu  779,  a. 

MayttptTa,  35.  a. 

M(<7<»/>oi,  305,  b. 

M«iC«,  30575T  745.  b ;  870,  b. 

Vlaifuucrnp*d0p,  223,  a. 

MaI<T«r,  892,  b. 

MdxtWa,  707.  b  ;  848,  b. 

Mcu(p6r,  344,  b. 

McUrpa,  Ij  a. 

MaL\\6s,  1097.  b. 

MdySaXos.  626.  b. 

Moi^vat,  665,  a. 

Moi-Ji^,  665.  a. 

MctiTjf,  266.  b. 

Mayrttor,  836.  b. 

Md»T»«,  416.  a. 

MiuTM^,  415.  b. 

Miif»»jf ,  732.  a. 

Mi^ij,  732.  a. 

hldpiarop,  732.  a. 

Mapcinrtoy,  732.  b. 

Maprvpi'a,  732,  b. 

Mcurrripfs,  1224.  a. 

Mao'Tryoi'^/iot^  735,  a. 

Mcumyo^6p<n,  735,  a. 

Mdarii,  549.  b. 

„     Ktpofuicfi,  515.  a. 
Mcutt/xh.  903.  b. 
Mdxeupa.  19Lb;  373. b ;  975. a. 
Maxalpio*',  975.  a* 
Maxtdptt,  197,  b. 
Moo/wv,  1 105,  a. 
M«5<M*'oti  748,  b. 
M«0urr(ur0w,  513.  b. 
MtuiyofySs,  101.  b. 
Mf  I'Aia,  436,  a. 
M«(A/xai,  269,  a. 


McXar,  170,  bw 

M*Xia.  567.  b. 
MfXic^or.  1205.  b. 
McXiTT0vra,  555.  a. 
McAAcI^.  446.  b. 
MfXoTotla,  778,  a. 
MmAifio.  749.  a. 
M/poy.  750.  b. 
MnrauAiOT  ^«pa,  425.  a. 
MtcttvKos  ^iipeL,  425.  a. 

M•«l|lifpu^  4oa.  b. 

Hte6Kovpos  wpiaftem,  flft],  a 

MMToXoCMr,  858.  a. 
MHToii^kdlVior,  298.  a. 

MtJOTOix®*.  869.  b. 
MerofdEntf .  294^  h. 
Vlrrvrftlrvta,  759.  a. 
MfT(r)r«(TrM»r,  223.  a. 
MrraXAor,  759,  a. 
MfTorrtrrp/r,  306.  a. 
Mcrcu'tVTpor.  306,  a. 
MfTopx'Atr  226,  a. 
MfrioToinj,  280.  a. 
M/ravAot  ^tipo,  425.  a. 
M«Tf«*p«Ao7ia,  144.  b. 
Mrrouciov,  166.  a ;  761,  b. 
M^Toucot,  761,  a. 
MfTinn),  323,  a. 
Mrr^ra^oor,  164,  a. 
MrrpoW^.  762.  L 
Mfr.nrer,  786,  a. 
MtfA^,  274,  b. 
MV.  228i  a. 

„  ^*«Mi^f .  m ». 

„    M  Scm,  223.  b. 

„    'un64uw,  223,  a. 

,,    iroZXof ,  222.  b. 

„   Xirr»y.  223.  b. 

„    utair,  223.  b. 

„    Teuf6fur9t,  223,  b. 

.,  wAVv».222.b. 

„  223,  a. 

M^iWij,  443.  a. 
MifrpaT^prai,  73,  a. 
Mrrrp^woKit,  313,  b. 
MiiTpyor,  119.  a. 
Mirrpyoi,  225.  a. 
Mvxt^f^,  722,  a. 
Mi7X«*^.  1123,  a. 
MtfjLos,  763,  a. 
Mt(r^«^po(.  758.  a. 
MtaBov  Surn,  7G4,  a. 
Miadvatvs  olcov  {uc^.  764.  a. 
M*<rArr»/,  758,  a. 
MIt«i,  1101.  a. 
MiVpo,  764.  b. 
MiTpTj,  135.  a. 
MrS,  931,  b. 
Mr^aara,  556.  a. 
MKnM«<<*,  556.  a. 
Mrois,  366.  a. 
Mkm,  366.  a. 
MiMmcs,  290,  b ;  ^  bw 
M^awrtt.  290.  b :  592.  b. 
Moix*la.s  ypm/pfl,  16,  b. 
MoAu€SiS(s,  554.  a. 
MohuSSfAomlOf  417.  a. 
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Movapxla,  T66j 
Wov^pannoy,  900,  b. 
Moyo/juixoi,  574.  a. 
MoyoxptofuiToy,  900.  b. 
M6pa,  483,  a ;  768,  8. 
Mopi'a*,  1  t2.  a. 
Mourwx**.  769.  a. 
Movtrvxuif,  223^  a. 
MovtTfta,  772.  b. 
Mouatiw,  772.  b. 
Mawtruf^,  772.  b. 
MoxK6s,  626,  b. 
MvKTtjpti,  713.  a. 
MiJAot,  765,  a. 
Mi^oi,  712,  a. 
Mup'ioi,  780.  b. 
Mu/>M»?f<»,  269.  a. 
MupodijKwy,  192.  b. 
Mt/^^tVou,  35»  a. 
Mv^fupl-mt,  1205,  a. 
Mu<r<o,  ikkY. 

Mvtrrayurfit,  453.  a ;  477.  a. 
Mmjtcu,  453.  a. 
MuffTo^,  780,  «. 
Mmtt^/mo,  7»1,  a. 
MwrriAjj,  305,  a. 
Mwrr/WK,  805,  a  ;  782,  a. 
Mwrrpoj,  305.  a. 
HuwiTTlCnv,  220.  b. 
McAw^,  22Q,  Ik 

H. 

NaiStoc,  556.  b. 
Na<{i,  9La  ;  1105.  a. 
tiavapx^  282,  b. 
Naiaf»xo».  ZMi  b. 

Noii»(\Tj;)oi,  10B7,  b. 
KauKpapia.  782,  b  ;  1155.  b. 
Haixpapos,  782,  b. 
NawT,  783,  a. 

NavTuccu  avYtpeupal,  525,  b. 
NavTurol  Ttlxoi,  525. 
liavTiKOv,  525.  b. 
NovtoS/kcu,  793f  a. 
NfcviVjcos  oToA^r,  892.  a. 

„      niXas,  892,  a. 

„      {oj^rfj,  aOQ,  b. 

„      ogAoy.  890.  b;  892.  a. 

»»      viyxpv<^TOS,  890,  b. 

„      wdpouXos,  890,  b. 

„      -wdpufXpot.  890.  b. 

„      iti»ap6s,  890i  b. 

M      iir/poyieof,  890,  b, 
«X/k5j,  890,  b. 
HtKpiififVQv,  557,  a. 
Ncicpo^ciTTai,  558.  a. 
NcKvo/iorrcwr,  842.  b. 
N«ic^ta,  558,  a. 
N««ct^tor,  226.  a. 
YittAOML,  794i  b. 
N^/i»a,  794,  b. 
HtfjLf'ux,  794,  b. 
N»o5<v«i3«ij,  592,  a ;  705.  a. 
"Stotirivla,  223,  a, 
N*<xJ)<5Aajr«f,  1111.  b. 
HtvKSpot,  20,  a ;  795,  b. 
Nfwpm,  782.  a. 
N«wt,  1105.  a. 
Nf«^ouroi,  782,  n. 
Niianla,  1128.  il 


INDEX. 
N<{/w<r^a,  767,  a ;  808,  b. 
HoftitTfiaros    Sioitpdopas  yptup^l, 

803.  b. 
NoMo0^nj»,  123,  b ;  805^  •. 
Hinot,  803,  b. 

„    KpoStjji,  1 120,  a. 
irveiKos.  97L  a. 
No/iO(^i5Aaic«j,  803,  b  ;  83^  «. 
NovfiJivla,  223,  a. 
fiovfifios,  814.  a. 
Nv/x(f>a-)w7'i(r,  737.  b. 
NuAt(^«vT^i,  737,  b. 
Hvaaa.  610,  b. 


B. 

Eavff«r(Jj,  225,  a. 
EavOij  Ai^p,  890,  b. 
Eav0<iTfpoi  oi-Tjp,  890,  b. 
Etyaryla^  488,  a. 
EfKOTof,  1222.  b. 
Hf^Atur/o,  1222.  b. 
E«Wo,  619,  a  ;  ^  a. 
EtWar  7p«M.  1223.  a. 
Utyuti,  761,  b. 
E<riJfir  tTaoj,  36,  b. 
Eiros,  619,  b  ;  758,  «• 
Bcywrts,  425.  b ;  620.  a. 
B^»,    979,  b;    1043.  b: 

1223.  b. 
nUl>os,  ^TL  a. 
USoMOP,  1059.  a. 
EvAoKOirfa,  564.  b. 
Uvplat  lun^p,  890,  b. 
Eup<ir,  19L  b. 
Ewrrdpxot,  581.  b, 
EwctttJp,  984,  b. 
H«^<rT<ir,  580,  b. 
BwrTfki,  185,  a. 


O. 

*0€t>Jt,  815.  b. 

•OffoA<J»,  82L  b  ;  931j  b» 

•Ot-WJiov,  1127.  b. 

'OyKla.  or  Oi7it/a,  1213.  b. 

'OyKos,  890,  b. 

'Oiorrdypa,  275.  a. 

'05ovTi(T/K/ti/xa,  394,  a. 

'OScToiol,  613,  H  ;  1193.  b. 

'oe6ni,  85L  b. 

'OMptoy,  85L  b. 

Oiif^i.  1034.  b. 

OtKfTtKhy  ftf<r6Kovpoy,  891.  a. 

Oirffuara,  425.  a. 

0//t(a,  423,  b. 

O'tKlas  SltcT),  823,  b. 

0/>fHTTiff,  213,  b. 

OJkoi,  425.  a. 

OIkos,  423,  b. 

0(ifiJ(nTor,  441^  a. 

OlKOTpl€aios.  1034,  b. 

OiKirpvi,,  1034.  b. 

or»T>pol  dtpdwoiTti,  1083.  a. 

Oiyum^pia,  328.  b. 

Oiy6ftt\t,  1205.  a. 

OZvot,  1201.  a. 

Olytxpopoy,  823,  b. 

Otwx«^«»  1082.  b. 
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Olvoxioi,  1083.  a. 
,  'OicTTrf,,  149,  b  ;  1001.  a. 
Oluviaral,  174.  b. 
Oiuvi<rTiK-/i,  471.  a. 
Oitut-oirjAoj,  174.  b. 
OIosvockSvoi,  174.  b. 
•0»fpW«oT€j.  1122,  b. 
•0<rpt§aj,  902,  b  ;  1122.  b. 
•0«T(i<rTi»Aoi,  1105,  b. 
•OAiropx'".  134.  b  ;  826.  b. 
'OKxdAts,  785,  a. 
'OKkoI,  785,  a, 
"OA^t,  768^  b. 
•OA^t,  7163.  a. 
'OKoKovrtw,  999.  b. 
'OKoc^vpi^Kara  tfTfo,  726,  a. 
•OAjJ/iirio,  828^  a. 
'OXvftwtit,  883,  a. 
"OAi/po,  5(),  b. 

'OnoydXaKTts,  290,  a  ;  1154.  b. 
'Omowi,  291^  a  ;  613,  a. 
'O^uoAoT'Ia.  1081.  a. 
'Oynxfxavia,  773,  b. 
[OMiJxtAor,  298i  a  ;  488i  «•  • 
'OvfipoiroXia,  417.  b. 
"Ow/io,  800,  a. 
"Qyot,  765,  a. 
'Ofi's,  4^  3. 
'0{oj,  1204,  b. 
'OlvSirpioy,  4,  a. 
'O{i^o<;>of ,  4,  a ;  381,  b. 
'Oivypi<poi,  80«t.  b. 
•0{i;m*A«,  1205.  b.  ■ 
'Oir^,  76L  b 
'Owta96ionoi,  1105,  b. 
"OirAo,  135,  a. 
•OwAiTTfj,  1154.  a. 
•OirA(Ta«,  135,  a. 
"Oirtipo,  163,  b. 
'Opyayoy,  722,  n.  ' 
'Opyia,  78L  a. 
'Opyvii,  751,    ;  845,  a. 
'OpuxaXKot,  84. "i.  b. 
'Ope6ivpoy,  75L  b, 
"Opiciov,  {jii  1 .  b. 
"Op«cof ,  669,  b. 
•OpMoJ.  767,  b ;  1006,  a. 
'Opyis,  149,  a. 

„     abXoy,  149.  a. 
Opoi,  99,  ft  ;  614,  b. 
'Opvyfxa,  196,  b. 
'Op<^(}i,  152,  a. 
"OpxWJ,  1004.  1». 
'Opx^errpo,  1 122.  a. 
•Opx'?ffTi/j,  1004.  b. 
'Omot,  837.  b. 
'OiTifcrnfp,  B37.  b. 
•(Xrrpoticio*',  532,  b  ;  555.  a. 
'OiTTpaiUfffuJi,  514.  a, 
'OarpoKoy,  532.  b. 
'Ocrxo^flpia.  845.  b, 

•Offxo<Mpo'.  B45,  b. 
Olas,  533.  «. 
O^TTfa,  im  b. 
Oxr/Kia,  1213,  b. 
OS3ai,  G24,  b. 
OuAo^oi.  4H3.  b. 
O^AoT  ^*pi.it»y,  892.  a. 
01/A.^xwTO,  999.  b. 
OwAox^Toi,  999.  b. 
Ohpvfis,  484*a:  488,  a  ;  432,  a 
4  L  2 
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OupoWa,  918,  b. 
Oi>pidxos,  587,  b. 
Ovaias  Hkti,  461.  t. 
'O^ut,  136,  b. 

'O^Mvxos,  149,  a. 
'0^»,  148,  a ;  149,  b. 
'Oxarri.  298,  b. 
'Oxcuror,  298.  b. 
'OtijMa,  1185.  a. 
'Ox>MKpaTla,  39L  b ;  821.  b. 
'OifuAux,  835,  b. 
'O^cil.  873,  a. 
'Ohr,  835.  b. 
'O^ofOfun,  836,  b. 
'OI'ovwXfMV.  722^  a. 
•0«H»»»Xin,  722^  a. 
'Oh^mKla,  722,  a. 
'0\t«^/a,  83<),  B. 
'04-0^70 f,  B36,  a. 
'Ofwri^T,  836,  a. 


n. 

nayKfoTiarral,  857.  b. 
naytf^drMji',  857.  a. 

na>xP'><"'<»*»  8i*2.  a. 
na«<b',  846.  b. 
n«u8a>try^f.  847.  a. 
floiSapuirft,  36,  a. 
nwSiffKflor,  605.  a. 
noiSor^/tof ,  848.  a. 
TlaiSarpiffai',  5Hl.  b. 
Tlcuiorpixpia,  738.  b. 
rioiSwrtr,  3ii,  a. 
noiitwr.  846,  b. 
riai'wr,  846.  b. 
ndXaiafta,  713,  b. 
lla\Mafio<rvrri,  713.  b 
noAeuiTTif.  372,  b  ;  751, 
rioAaiVrpa,  84{).  a. 
UaXatarpo^v^mittt,  582.  b. 
ni\v.  113,  b. 
riaXryiron^Aot,  258.  b. 
noAAeoof .  349,  a ;  892,  b. 
noAAoiti'f,  349.  a. 
TlaKriy,  587.  a. 
Tlau^oiurTia,  854.  b. 
n«£fi^X<"i  857,  b. 
I1a>^i/Aoi,  572.  a. 
Ttdicuiot.  223. a;  224.  a ;  225. a. 
nii-Sia,  861.  a. 
natrSoKuov,  258.  a  ;  619.  b. 
UewtW^vta,  861,  b. 
na»n^7upn,  8<)1.  b. 
na>'iw»'ta,  B61,  b. 
nayowAlri,  135.  a. 
TIou^i/Ajrof,  1101,  a. 
ndmros.  892^  a. 

„     irtpos^  891.  b. 

„     wpiiTos,  891.  b. 
nap({ffa(Tit,  311 .  a. 
UapaSoMof,  1  CiQ.  b  ;  863.  a. 
nopaffoAor,  106.  b  ;  863,  a. 
lltipayradlits,  566.  a. 
TlapayyaBiStoy,  548,  a. 
napaypa^,  93,aj  i70,a;  869. 
a. 

napayory^,  484,  b. 
nopoTiij^Tjr,  864,  n. 


INDEX. 

nofMwot,  863,  b. 
ndpaipofdSfi,  580,  b. 
nc^m^ufxx,  625.  b. 
Tlapeugd-nit,  379.  b. 
TlapoKaraidXKfir,  596,  b. 
na^a<(aTa«oAif.  93,  a  ;  103,  b  ; 

403.  b ;  863.  a. 
Uo^Koraei^Kyt,  102,  b  ;  863,  b. 
riapaKaTaOriicris  Sltni,  102.  b. 
napa\4yt<r0<u,  19L  b. 
na^>aX<Tai,  865,  a. 
nipoAoi,  8(i5.  a  ;  1155.  8. 
ndpaXot,  865,  a. 
napdnHTos  SojcTvAor,  95,  b. 
nafKu^>/at  ypup^,  865.  a. 
nof>cu'<$fwtf»'  7/>a^,  856.  b. 
napdyun<potj  737,  a. 
napamireurfui,  II 22.  b. 
nopain^7MaTa,  154,  b. 
TlapaTptffiiia,  H(tU.  a. 
napair^af«(at  ypen^,  866.  b. 
nofKiirvAti,  843,  a. 
napa^vfutra,  790,  b. 
napa(7(477ijt,  866,  b. 
llapdmitAap,  699.  a. 
napdaeras,  892.  a. 
napatr»r»{»'io»',  1 1 22,  a  ;  1146.  b. 
na/)a(TT(£5»»,  97,  a. 
Uapaardt,  27,  b  ;  425.  b. 
TlapdaToai,  iv,  1 105.  b. 
Xlapdaraais,  403,  b  ;  867.  b. 
napaardjou,  593,  a  (  789.  a. 
Hapaipoivla,  773.  li^ 
napaxof>^7»I/ia.  1 146.  b. 
nfl^>«(xP«'M<»i  891.  a. 
napaxvT7;ti  185,  b. 
naooxt<>p^7^Ma,  1 146.  b. 
llapw^^nTrov ,  892,  b. 
riopfSpta,  8(iH.  a. 
IIiifMftpoi,  867,  b. 
X\apn(rypa<pi^,  868,  a. 
Tlap*iayp€uf>ri\  ypoip^,  868.  a. 
nofnrTo^/iara,  1 146.  b. 
nafnfu>y,  548,  a. 
TlapT^opot,  378.  b. 
no^dfyfuu,  871.  a. 
Uapetyla,  871,  a. 
na)90<Voi,  871.  a. 
UapOfyoi,  150.  b. 
ndpoSoi,  1 122.  a. 
nd^t,  280,  a. 
ndpoxot,  737.  a. 
napv^,  707,  b. 
ncurr6s,  871.  a. 
T}a(rr<xp6pioy,  871,  b, 
na<rro^45pos,  871 .  a. 
ndnuKci,  639,  a. 
nax<ta  ypavs,  892.  b. 
ncSioTot,  1 155.  a. 
naOioy.  220,  b. 
nt^aicoKTMrrcu,  503.  a. 
ncCmupot,  488,  b. 
n^Acuai,  840,  b. 
n«Ai^T(u.  882,  a. 
n<Ai(Ti)t.  295.  a. 
n«A«tat«s.  840.  b. 
n<A«icvt,  1614,  a. 
nfATo<rrol,  135,  b ;  48L  ftft2. 

b. 

n^Anf,  882.  b. 
ntyMTcu.  882,  b. 


flfrro^TTjpi'j,  222.  b. 
Tl4rTa0Koi,  883.  a. 
niyraeKoy,  883,  a. 
nef7euro<ruif>x^  488.  a. 
ntyrtudynoufSifiPiH.  266,  a  : 

1155.a. 
n«rT-oAi«{<*o'.  1095.  b. 
n«i^dA<0oi.  582.  a. 
nfio-axTwxo,  1092.  a. 
nfrrjiK6rTopos,  785,  a. 
n*»TTj«»(rT^.  884.  a. 
n*rrfiKo<rrf}p,  483.  a. 
rifrrjjtrooToAiiTOj,  884.  a. 
TlfmiKOCTis,  483.  a. 
TltrHjpftt,  785.  b. 
n#irAoi,  884.  b. 
n*pidjrroi,  1 123,  !\. 
HtpitucTot,  8H7.  a. 
n»/)i'au^  9L  b. 
Tlfpiarjoy,  91j  b. 
n«p;$Ai(/ui,  79,  a. 
ntpt€6\aioy,  79,  a. 
ntplSoKoi,  996,  b- 
n«pi8«<ryoi'.  .577.  b. 
n*pi4irtos.  225,  a. 
n*pff»M«,  1075.  a, 
nfpufdxA«o»',  300.  b. 
ntpi^iipia,  524.  b. 
n(p(vcy,  788.  b. 
ntpioiKoi,  290.  b;  887.  a. 
ncpcvcTfio,  1 145.  b. 
ntptv6Sioy,  639,  a. 
ntpfToAoj,  461.  J* ;  486.  b. 
n»p/irT€poi,  1 105.  b. 
n«pi»Twr<r«iF,  464.  b. 
n^pi^^cjrHjpia,  1 1.05.  a. 
n»pi<r«t€AA/i.  889,  a. 
n*pl(ma,  441.  b 
n*pt(rrlapxot,  441.  b. 
n»p«rriAM>r,  425,  a  ;  889.  b. 
nfptTtixiirti6s,  1 183.  a. 
Tlfpiriot,  225.  a. 
ntp6r7i.  631,  *>. 
TltpcyrtTplt.  531,  a. 
riepowi,  531,  b. 
Tltpatvi,  149.  a. 
ITcffffof,  670.  b. 
n»ToAi(T^^  515,  a. 
Utrdinay,  920,  a. 
n^curoi,  9211.  a. 
nfrovpoi',  748.  a. 
n^T»i;/>oi',  748.  a. 
n(Tpo€6\os,  1 138,  b. 
nfiidXutr,  788,  b. 
nifATjJ,  565,  b. 
IlTiAtncth-it,  889,  b. 
n^Kii,  UOI.  a. 
TlifiKV,  330.  a. 
n^t-ior,  565,  b ;  1101.  a. 

niipo,  8861 

n^X".  126»  *i  72L  b  ;  751^  b 

880.  b. 
nWos,  1202,  a. 
nigotyla.  412.  a. 
nUn/M,  920,  a. 
nfAtor,  920,  a. 
n»Xor,  920.  a. 
niA«T«Jr,  919,  b. 
riirainir^,  144,  b. 
nlra^,  1092.  a. 

„    iKKKifauurrutis,  392,  b. 


nUrffoKTis,  1202. 
nxedatop,  485.  a. 
TlKaurfrrcu,  922,  a. 
nXan'fitroi  hrripti,  922.  a. 
riAoo-Tiif^,  1059,  a. 
UXarayh,  38L  b. 
TlXarayvviov,  381.  b. 
UKiOpov,  75a,  b  ;  92B,  t. 
UKturroSoXivla,  1112.  b. 
nxtfivwarros,  225.  a. 
nA^KTpor,  721.  b. 
U\i)npn,  378^  b. 
nAi7fiox((ai,  454.  a. 
HAimox^Jf,  454.  a. 
nKt»9ioy,  485,  a ;  668,  a. 
UKivdis,  668.  a. 
nAf»^i.  668^  a ;  923,  a. 
TlKotop,  785.  a. 
nAoi>/xa/>(of ,  851,  a. 
n\vtniipia,  928,  b. 
rivPyof,  344.  b. 
Un,^,  440,  b. 
n<{5«y,  783,  b  ;  790,  b. 
UoioKiKKH^  240.  b. 
n<n»r»',  14,  b. 
TlotuaOat,  14,  b. 
riodjffir,  14,  b. 
IloiTfrrfr,  14,  b. 
UoiKtKTtit,  851.  a.  - 
Tloty^,  929,  a. 
noiTp($a-(OT,  224.  a. 
noKinapxot,  123,  a;  483, 

929.  a. 
Uo\ih  Kardxofiot,  890.  b. 
no\tr*la,  288.  b. 
noKlrns,  289i  a. 
noA<To<^vA(uc<r,  1094.  a* 
n<5Aoi,  615,  a ;  929,  b. 
noAw/xiTot,  1101.  b  ;  1102.  b. 
noKvwTvxa,  1092.  a. 
TlofiVT^,  931.  a. 
n<}*^0T,  226,  a, 
TloptoTcd,  942.  b. 
Tlopyuor,  605.  a. 
n<^iT>.  604,  b. 
Tlopputhv  Tf'Aor,  605.  b. 
Tl(yproSwTKot,  605,  a. 
nQp>'oSoo-K<{;,  891.  b. 
nopyoypapla,  912,  a. 
nof>i'OT(Awrcu,  605,  b. 
n6frwal.  298,  b. 
nrfpinj,  531.  b. 
ntipm^fui,  532.  a. 
no<r(i8Mfry,  3^  a;  224,  a; 

225,  a. 
TloatiSwyia,  945,  b. 
Tloatia^,  225,  a. 
norci^r,  152.  b. 
n<JTOi,  1082.  a. 
Tlovs,  751,  b  ;  893,  a. 
npdKTopts,  951.  a. 
n^a^ifpytSai,  928,  b. 
nparhp  \ieos.  1034.  b  ;  1205.  b. 
TlpfffSvTT)^,  891.  b. 
Il/w)<rr^p«f,  643,  b. 
Tlpri<rTts,  151.  a. 
nple»y,  1029.  a. 
TlpodyvtiHTis,  453,  a. 
npooTwytfof  ypa/p-h,  958.  b. 
npo««»A^,  426,  a  ;  958,  b. 
npo«oi\tvna,  210,  b ;  806,  a. 


INDEX. 

Tlpo6oi\fVfia  i-wirfiop,  211.  a. 

Up6Sov\oi,  960.  a. 
Ilp0yd4i.ua,  1^1,  a. 
Tlpa^iKwia,  897.  b. 
np<U(o^i,  1105.  a. 
npfjloaia,  901 .  a. 
npo8o<7(at  ypaiprt,  962,  a. 
npii5f>o,uov,  425.  I). 
Vlpot^p*voviJa  (pvKj},  212t  b. 
ripatfipia,  646,  n. 
npotSpoj,  210,  b  ;  212i  a. 
nf>ofi(r(f>opd,  449,  a. 
llpoti<T<popCti  S'iicrf,  962,  b. 
Upo(^l€oK^s,  787.  a. 
n^ot)po0-ra,  or  npor}poalai,  962,  b. 
n^<l<)*<rjt,  555.  a. 
Tlpodtan'ia,  460,  a  ;  964.  a. 
TlpoBtofiias  vdnos,  9o4.  a. 
Tlp6evpa,  424.  b. 
Upudvpoy,  627.  n. 
npoiK2ii  5iVci},  1048,  a. 
ripotl  436,  a. 
TlpoKoBapatj,  453.  a. 
npo/iraA(r(r0ai,  398,  a. 
TlpoKaraeuKii,  1 103.  a. 
n/)(i»rA7;<riT,   390,   a;  iW,  t; 

404^  a;  732,  a. 
TlpoKoir'ioy,  428.  b. 
npoKtW,  152,  b. 
n/^iJAo-yoj,  1 14G,  a. 
Tlfwfiayrfia,  837,  a. 
n/>J^a»T(i,  839.  a. 
Upouiieua,  962,  b. 
npo/ivi^ffTpiai,  736.  b. 
UpoixtnjffrplSfS,  73G,  b. 
npdyctos,  1105,  u. 
n^w^tWa,  619,  a  ;  620,  a. 
ripdfej'oi,  620,  a. 
Tlp&irovs,  790.  l>. 
Tlpowikaitt,  963,  a. 
nf>({.(i^T)<ris.  li!£7,  a. 
Tlpo<rKara.€\rifiaj  1 1 03.  a. 
T\po(TKt(f>d\tioy,  555.  8 ;  673.  b. 
UpoiTKi^vioy,  1 1 22,  a. 
TlpiaKKriffts,  403.  a  ;  733.  a. 
ripoff/cwTjaij.  16,  a. 
Tlp6iToioy  ypai^aaOat,  211.  a. 
nf>o<TTc(r,  425,  b. 
npoffraTTtpios,  224,  a. 
Tlf>o<TTdTr}t,  295.  a. 

„       Toi)  SitfioVf  964.  a. 
IlfHHTTi/iny,  1 133.  ft. 
TlpoariiMurBai,  1 133.  a. 
Upo<rr(firina,  1133.  a. 
npooTdof,  425.  a. 
Tlp6<rrv\os,  1105.  b. 
ri/xJoTinro,  457.  a. 
npScrvnot,  1 181.  a. 
Upoatfirfloy,  889.  b, 
np<)(r«inro»',  889.  b. 
T\poT*\tia  ydfu»y,  737.  a. 
nporo^l^1,  133^  b. 
O/wirovoi,  783.  a ;  790.  b. 
UpoTpvyia,  964.  b. 
rifwvi/fKoi,  36,  a*  ,>  I 
npo<^TT7j,  453,  8. 
npo<fniriT,  837.  a. 

Upixvfia,  1201.  b. 
n^oso^tr/a,  92,  b. 
Upvhtts,  278,  b ;  1005.  a. 
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np^Air.  278,  b ;  1005.  a. 
npvfun),  787,  a. 
npvTtwtloj  210.  b. 
npvraa^tM,  103,  b  ;  970,  b. 
TlpvTay*toy,  970.  a. 
npvTcwus,  210,  b;  970,  b. 
Uptit,  408.  b. 
npupa,  786^  a. 
n|>arra7«y«<rT^i,  61 1.  b. 
ITfMrr^Acio*',  433.  a. 
npttrocrdTTit,  484.  a. 
TlTvitrlor,  1U92,  a. 
n-rvoy.  848,  b. 
nuvfifta,  976.  a. 
Tluavfi^i^y,  223.  a. 
niTfuaxia,  974.  b. 
ni/7M,  2^  a  ;  974^  b. 
TlvyiiotTvyn,  974.  b. 
rijrywK,  752,  a. 
TlviKoi,  185,  a  ;  555,  b. 
no««rf<rrai,  978^  a. 
n^«»a,  976,  b. 
UvOiKOi  pdfutt,  977.  1. 
ni^ioi,  978,  b. 
nwO«Jx/"JffT<«,  480.  b. 
T\vKp6(TrvXoSt  1 106.  a. 
n^icTcu,  874,  b. 
UuKrioy,  1002.  a. 
Tlv\arfipai,  80,  b, 
UvXeda,  80,  b. 
nwAjj,  943,  a. 
UvKls,  943,  a. 
nvAwf.  425,  a ;  943,  b. 
nii,  974,  b. 
nJi'tiioy,  978,  b. 
lluiioy,  rn,  a  ;  216,  a. 
nufii,  978,  b. 
Uiiot,  m,  a. 
ni'pa7pa.  545,  a. 
Ilvpai,  555.  b. 

ni^p7or,481,b;  976.b;  1774  .  b. 
\lvpM,  1B5.  a. 
JlupiaHiptop,  185.  a. 

nupo/ittJo^tia,  417.  a. 
nv^f>lxv-  1005.  a. 

nu^^ixiffTo/,  1005.  a. 

Tlwyocy,  196.  b. 
nwAnrot,  884i  0  ;  029,  b. 
llotKrrHiputv,  929,  b. 

•PatfJcov,  903,  a. 
'Pa€Zov6noi,  32,  a. 
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♦parp/a,  290,  a ;  £71.  a ;  1154.  b 
^parpiK^f  7pcifk/iaT«Mfr,  15,  a. 
♦wy^,  613,  a. 
^MTOt,  55 1>  a. 
^vXojrc iOf,  250,  a. 
♦uAoictt.  868,  a. 
^v\ain~^fnov,  91j  b. 
♦JAapx<M.  48L  a  ;  890,  a. 
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♦wAtf ,  486x  b ;  1152.  b. 
*uKo€atriKt7i,  478,  a  ;  899,  a. 
♦D\or,  1152,  b. 
4i(<rai,  543,  b. 
^usTuty,  851 .  b, 
^crraTtry/a,  454.  a. 


X 

I. 

XaktMis,  548.  a  ;  790,  b. 
XaAMMs,  270.  a. 
X(iAic«i4»r,  366,  b. 
XoAjttoatio,  270.  b. 
XaAxi<Tfi6t,  1084.  a. 
XaAit(J»,  25,  a. 
XoXkovs,  270,  b. 
Xttfuimi,  675,  a. 
XaM*u*'(ov,  675,  a. 
XdfOKti,  1183.  a. 
Xapi6rMM  K^lfuutti,  1 123.  a. 
XcMia,  Xtifuif,  163.  b. 
X<ip<ir/ia7«toi',  729.  b. 
XtiptStn-ht  x'Twy.  1173.  b. 
Xfipiypwpov,  271,  b  ;  1087.  a. 
X*tp6fiaKTi>oy,  30').  b  ;  7i!>.  b. 
Xtipoyiwrpoy,  729.  b. 
XttpoToytly,  21 ! .  a. 
X^tpoTwniToi,  211  f  a. 
Xtiporoyloj  27  1 ,  a. 
Xtipuy,  153.  b. 
X*\ii6ina,  271,  a. 
X«Ai&>yt<nrar271.  b. 
X«'Ai»i,  148,  b ;  720,  b. 
X«X£tw>.  720.  b ;  1118.  b. 
Xiptowa,  52,  a. 
X4(me<w,  729,  b. 
X«pr4,  303,  b ;  729,  b. 
Xn^cJ,  151,  a. 
Xq/x^,  271,  b. 
X';*'(<7icof ,  786.  b. 
XTiptMTo/,  596,  a. 
XMyta,  282,  a. 

XiAopx'a.  488x 
XtTwy.  1171.  b. 

„    ifuftifuLffx'^o't  1 173.  a. 

„     irtpofidiTxaXoi,  1 173.  a. 
ip$ocT<lBtos,  1 173.  b. 
<rro\iS«ir6t,  1 173.  b. 

„    trxKrr6s,  1172.  a. 

„    X*M>'^^fi  1 173,  b. 
XtT^ia,  225.  a. 
XiTwrwy,  1171.  b  ;  1173.  a. 
XnmylaKos,  1  171.  b  ;  1173.  a. 
XAcJwi,  665,  b  ;  673,  a  ;  674,  a. 
XAoi^ioy,  8Mi  a. 
XXofi^,  275,  a. 
XAofiuStor,  275,  a. 
.   XXayitioy,  851.  a. 
XXayls,  851,  a. 
XAavitricior,  851.  a. 
XAiSoiv,  136,  a. 
XA«J«ia,  276,  b. 
XAoid,  557.  b. 
Xool,  65L  b. 
Xoarol,  759,  b. 


X4K»,  412,  a. 
Xo€iJf,  280,  b. 
XoinKls,  378,  b. 
XoZrii,  276,  b. 
Xoipt*^,  971,  a. 
Xoptvrai,  276,  b. 
XopifycZor,  277,  a. 
XopT77ia,  276,  b. 
Xofnty^t,  27G,  b. 
XopoiiidtTKoKos,  276.  b. 
XofM^r,  27L  a  ;  584,  a. 

„    kmcAmm,  279,  a. 
XoCt.  280,  b. 
Xp^wj  iUn,  280,  b. 
Xp^i/mra,  808*  b. 
X^c/id/,  416,  a. 
Xpi^r^AoyiK,  416.  b. 
X^<rr4p<0r,  836.  b. 
XpoyvKaryla.  280,  b. 
XputrJj,  180,  b. 
Xpwmit,  1056,  b. 
:6wr«>Trroi.  366.  a  ;  1034.  b. 
XptiCuy.  900,  b. 
Xirrpa.  827,  a  ;  1000.  b. 
XtVrpai,  35,  a. 
Xvrpis,  827.  a.  , 
Xinpoi,  412,  a. 
Xvrpos,  827,  a. 
X«fMi,  31,  a  556.  a, 
XtfAs  okovrrcs,  705.  a. 


T. 

▼<Uior,  136,  a  ;  548,  a. 
▼aXij,  545,  a. 
TfAioy,  or  V/AAior,  136,  a. 
▼€wiry7p<»^t  ypa^^i,  911.  b. 
▼f wioSfxTfpoi,  1 105.  b. 
^tuioK\iirtla%  ypa^,  294,  b; 

972,  a. 
"Vt^^Spv,  892,  b. 
^^fvSofioprvpuiy  Suai,  724.  a. 
VcvSorcp^sTcpof.  1105.  b. 
V^i<r/ia.  21 1,  a  ;  442,b  ;  805. b. 
irv1>os,  95,  a  ;  {iTO,  b  ;  971^  a. 

135,  a. 
^'lAoTchria*!.  1097.  b. 
Ywrr^p,  972,  b. 
Yvx^vo/tTftbr,  842,  b. 


•rWair.  152.  a. 
•n«a(,  572,  a  ;  1154.  a. 
*n8«u>r,  822,  b. 
'Oxiyji,  1213.  a 
'n^Kx^wyfa,  413,  a. 
•ClptTor,  618,  a. 
'Clpimy,  152,  a, 
'flpoXifywr,  615.  a. 
'Q(>o<nf6wot,  144,  b. 
*nt,  533,  a. 
•n<rxo^K$pia,  845,  b. 
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A. 

Aboctos  Tenter,  3,  s. 
Abaeulua,  2,  a. 

Atmeus,  J ,  a  :  904.  a. 
Abalicnatia,  7'iS,  a. 
Abamita,  310.  a. 
Abasia,  310,  a. 
Abavuneulua,  810.  a. 
Abavus,  310.  a. 
Ablegmlua,  1000.  a. 
Abmatertera,  310.  a. 
Abnepos,  310,  a. 
AbncptU,  310.  a. 
Abnormu,  806.  a. 
AboUa,  2i  R. 
Abortio,  2,  a. 
Abortivus,  2^  a. 
Abortus,  2^  a, 
Abpatruus,  310,  a. 
Abrogate  legem,  682,  b. 
Absentia,  988.  a. 
Absolutio,  6-17,  b. 
Abfttinendi  beneficium,  !)9^,  h. 
Abusus,   677,  a;    1 22 1 ,  b; 
1 222,  a. 

Accensi.  2^  b  ;  495i  b ;  502.  b. 
Acccasiu,  53j,  b. 
Acccptilatio,  2^  b. 
Acceptum,  or  Accepto,  facere, 

or  fcrre,  3i  a. 
Acceptum  habere,  3,  a. 
Access!  o,  3i  a. 
Acclamatio,  3^  b. 
Accubtta,  3^  b. 
Accubitalia,  3i  b. 
Accubitoria  vcstis,  1087,  b. 
Accusatio,  368.  b. 
Accusator,       a  ;  648.  b. 
Accrra,  3j  b. 
Acetabulum,  079,  a. 
Aci'tum,  1204.  b. 
Achaicum  foedus,  4^  a. 
Acies,  587.  h. 
Acilia  lei,  986.  b. 
AciUa  Calpurnia  lez,  TTj  b. 
Acinact-s,  a. 
AcUcularlus,  141,  b. 
Aeiaculus,  141,  b. 
Aclis,  J89.  a. 

Actui,  Acnua,  6^  b ;  46,  b. 
Aoquisitiooes  civiles,  422.  a. 

„         naturalcs,  422.  b. 
Acroama,  6^  b. 
Acropolis,  6,  b  ;  1175.  a. 
Acrotcrium,  6,  b. 
Acta,  7i  a. 

„    diurna.  L  a. 

„    forcnsia,  Ji  a. 

„    jurarc  in,  7,  b. 
militaria,  7^  b. 

„    patruiti,  7i  b. 

„    aenatUB,  7i  b. 


Aetarius,     b ;  8i  b. 
Actio,  9i  a ;  642.  a. 

n   albi  corrupti,  74^  b. 

„    aquae  pluviae  arceodac, 

115.  b. 
„    arbitraria,  10^  a. 
»   arborum  furtim  caesarum, 

564.  b. 
n   auetoritatis,  173,  h. 
„    ex  bona  fide,  lO^  a. 
„    boiue  fidui,  10,  a. 

bonorura   ti  raptorum, 

564,  a. 
n    certi  iocerti,  268.  b. 
n  •civUia,  10,  a. 
M    oommodati,  341.  a. 
„    communi  dividundo,  24J» 

a. 

n   confeasoria,  350,  a;  1032i 
b. 

„    darani  injuria  dati,  383, 
b, 

H    dejecti  effusive,  388.  a. 
„    depensi,  640.  a. 
„    dcpositi,  394.  U 
„    directa.  10,  a. 

„    de  dola  inaio,  373,  a. 
„    de  efTusis,  1200,  a. 
„    emti  et  venditi,  459.  a. 
„    excrcitoria,  480,  b. 
„    ad  cxhibc-adum,  ^  i,  b. 
M    extraordinaria,  a. 
„    in  fiictum,  10,  b. 
„   familiae  crciscuudac,  520. 
a. 

„    fictitia,  10,  a. 
„    fiduciaria,  .536.  b. 
„    finium  regundomm,  537. 
b. 

H    fiirti,  563.  b. 

M    fiirti  advcrsus  nautas  et 

caupones,  564,  b. 
„   honoraria,  lO^  a ;  238,  a. 
„    hypothccaria,  917,  b. 
„    ioania,  lO^  a. 
„    ii\iuriarum,  699,  a;  1200, 

a. 

„    institoria,  639.  a. 
r,    institutoria.  6-11.  b. 

„    inutilis,  10,  a. 

„   judicati,  fi5J,  b. 

,.    in  judicio,  10,  a. 

„    in  jure,  10^  a. 

M    in  jus,  lOi  b. 

„    quod  Jussu,  663.  b. 

„    legis,  or  legitlma,  9^  a. 

„    legia  Aquiliac,  383,  b. 

„   locati  et  conduct!,  210.  a. 

„    mandati,  728,  b. 

„    mixta,  9.  b ;  10.  a. 

,.    mutui,  780,  b. 

„    negativa,  350,  a. 

f,    n^atoria,  350.  a ;  1033.  a. 


Actio  negottorum  gestonun, 

794.  a. 

u    noxalis,  10,  b. 

„    ordinaria,  lO,  a. 

„    dc  pauperie,  8  HO,  b. 

„    dc  peculio,  1037,  b. 

„    perpetua,  1^  b 

„    persecutoria.  lO^  a. 

„    in  personam,  9,  a. 

„    pignoraticia,  917,  b. 

„    pociiali^  10,  a. 
popularis,  1200.  b. 

„    praejudicialis,  954,  a. 

„    praeturia,  10,  a. 

„    privata,  10,  b. 

„    prosccutoria,  10,  a. 

„    Pubiiciina  in  rem,  974,  a. 

H    quanti  minoris,  982.  a. 

„    rationibiM  di&trahcndis, 
1178.  b. 

t,    dc  rv'cfpto,  984,  b. 

„    redhibitoria,  985.  a. 

n    rci   uxoriae.   or  dotis, 
4:38,  a. 

„    in  rem,  9,  a. 

„    de  In  rem  verso,  1038.  a. 

„    rescissoria,  641 ,  b. 

„    restitutoria,  G41.  b. 

n    Rutiliana,  996.  a. 

„    sepukhri  violati.  562.  a ; 
1  200.  a. 

M    Serviana,  918,  a. 

„    pro  socio,  1049,  b. 

„    stricti  juris,  10,  a. 

„   temporalis,  10,  b. 

„    de  tigTJo  juneto,  564,  b. 

^    tributoria,  1037,  b. 

„    tutelae.  llTSi  b. 

„    utilis,  10,  a. 
Actionem  dare,  H,  a. 

n       edere.  11,  a. 
Actor,  13,  a  ;  48^  a. 

n    publicus,  13|  a. 
Actuariae  naves,  785,  a. 
Acluarii,  7^  b  ;   8,  b;  13,  b; 
807.  a 

„     eenturiales,  30,  b. 
Actus,  13,  b;  753.  a 

M     minimus,  13^  b. 

„     quadratus,  ISj  b;  46,  b; 
75:3,  b. 

„     servitus,  1032,  a. 

„     simplex,  13,  b. 
Acus,  13j  b  ;  57i  a. 
Adamas,  759.  b. 
Adcrescendi  jure,  600,  b. 
Addico,  172,  a ;  655,  b. 
Addicti,  796.  a ;  797,  b. 
Addictio,  655,  b. 
Adcmptio,  677,  a. 

H       cqui,  264.  b. 
Adfinei,  382  a. 
Adtinitaa,  28,  a. 
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Adgnati,  309.  «. 
Admuitio.  309.  a. 

Aditio  herrftitati*,  601 1  b. 
AdjudtcaUu,  Ijj^  U 
Arilecti,  Ml  «• 
Adiector,  li^  b. 
Admiaitonale*,  b. 
Admuuonit  prinwe,  tccun<U«, 

kc  ,  unici,  1^  b. 
Adinia&ionuni  proximus.  Hi  ^ 
Adnrpos,  310.  a. 
Adneptif,    in.  ». 
Adobnjcrv,  />J.  a. 
Adolewftitn,  636.  m. 
Ailtirratio,  16j  «. 
Adri>g.itio,  \  Sj,  b. 
Adwripti  glebM,  1010,  a. 
Adscriplorca,  938.  b. 
Ad«criptitit,  2i  b ;  31 1.  b. 
AdwriptivL  9^  b. 
Adwrtor,  143.  a. 
AdwMor.  143.  «. 
AdctipuUtio,  818i  a. 
Ad«tipuUtor,  640.  b  ;  818,  a. 
Advcr«ari«,  17,  b. 
AdTerMrius,  13^  a. 
Adultcrium  (Greek).  16^  K 
Adulteriutn  (Roman),  IT,  a. 
Adutti,  636,  a. 
Advocatus,  17.  b. 

n       fi--ci,  [8^  a. 
Adjtum,  1 105.  a. 
AebutU  lex,  9,  a;  567,  a; 

684.  a. 
Aedi<s,  554.  a  ;  1  !<>«.  b. 

„     sacra.  1 b. 
Ardteulac,  [8,  n. 
Aedilcs,  [S,  u. 

„      eereatea,  19,  a. 
Aeditimi,  20^  a. 
Aeditui,  '20^  n.  . 
Aixlitumt,  20^  a. 
Aegis.  2^  b. 
Aclia  K'X,  694.  a. 

„    Sentia  lex,  684,  a  ; 
a, 

Aemilia  lei,  684.  b. 

„      BaebU  lex,  68«.  b. 
„      Ix>pidi  Ici,  1077,  b. 
„      Scnuri  lex,  1077,  b. 
Acnntores,  83i  a. 
Ai*nci  numini,  Q6x  a. 
Acnum,  9^  a. 
Acra,  281.  b. 
Acrarii.  28,  b. 

„     Pratfiscti,  24,  a. 
„      Practores,  84^  b. 
„      Quaestores,  84,  b. 
„      Tribuni.  26.  b;  1149,a. 
Acrar'ium,  S3,  a. 

„       militnre,  84,  a. 
„        Prnt't ores  ad.  24.  b. 
,,       sauctius,  b. 
„       sanctum,  23,  b. 
Aerii  numini,  26,  a. 
Aes  25.  a. 
Aes  (money),  26,  a. 
„    AegiiH'tictim,  25,  b. 
„   alieinitn,  26,  a. 

circumroranutim,  S6,  a. 


INORX. 

Acs  Corinthiacum,  25^  b. 
„    Dcliacum,  85^  b. 

n   rqucttre,  2^  a. 

„   gnivi-,  1^0^  a, 

„   hordcarium,    or  hordla- 
rium.  2!L    :  tTt.  b. 

„   munuarium,  '26^  b. 

„   militare,  26^  a. 

M   niHc,  llOj  a. 

„   therm^um,  186.  b^ 

„   uxorium,  26,  b. 
Ac^tirae  ferine,  530,  a. 
Actulicum  concilium,  27^  b^ 

„        ftKdus,  27,  a. 
A<Rne%  28,  a. 
AfliuiU.*,  a. 
Agaao,  98,  K 
Ajjcmi,  483.  b. 
Ajjcmii  scrvitutea,  1032.  a. 
Ager,  29,  a  ;  38^  b;  554,  a. 

H    areiflnalts,  29,  a ;  38,  b. 

„    arcifiniui,  29,  a  ;  90,  a. 

„    as»iprnatus,  'JO^  b;  99,  b. 

„    coiicesMis,  rjy,  b. 

„    <lccuinaou-s,  a. 

M    dimua    et  wignatus, 

gg.  b. 

„    cflatus  930,  b. 
„    emplijrteusis,  43,  a. 
„    emphytcuticariui,  43^  a  ; 
4J8.  a. 

N    ItmiUtiu,  29.  b;  30^  a; 

30,  b. 

ft    mensura  eompreheostis, 
29,  b. 

H    occllp^^tn^iu^  29,a;  39,  b. 

„     i>rivntu».  22,  B. 

„    publicu«.  29,  a  ;  91 9 >  a. 

„    quflfstorius,  20,  b ;  ^9^  b. 

„    mitiitus,  29,  a. 

„    reli^ioKua,  37^  b. 

„    restibilis,  51.  a;  57j  a; 
CO,  b  ;  61,  n. 

M   aaeer,  SL  b. 

„    sanctus,  Sl^  a. 

„    scri|)tuarius,  1012,  b. 

.,    vectigalis,  43,  .1;  458,  a. 
Agger,  31,  a  ;  931,  a. 
Agitator,  287.  a. 
Agmen,  498.  a. 

n     pilstum.  408.  bk 
„      quadrat  um,  498.  bw 
AgiiatJ,  309.  b. 
Agnatio,  309.  b. 
Agnomen,  802.  b. 
Agonalcjs,  1003.  b. 
Apunali_ri,  31^  b. 
Agoncnsis,  1003,  b. 
Agoiiia,  SJj  b. 
Agonium  Martiale,  31j  b. 
Agoranomi,  36,  b. 
Agrarlac  leges,  ST^  a. 
Agraulia,  ^4,  a. 
Agricuhura,  44^  a. 
AgrinictTiOrcs  Hi  b. 
Agrunomi,  72,  b. 
Ahenatores,  22,  a. 
Ahenum,  22,  a. 
Ala,  73,  b. 

Alae,  428,  a ;  507.  a ;  509,  a. 


Alabaster,  74.  a. 
A  labn&trttes,  7^  a. 
Alabastrum,  74.  a. 
A  lares  73^  b. 
Alarii,  Zl,  b. 
Alaiidx  74,  a. 

„      Icgio,  2i  a- 
Alhartum  opas,  870,  a. 
Albo^alcTus,  102.  b. 
Album.  74,  b;  171.  a. 

„     decurioDum,  74,  h. 

„     judicotn,  li,  b :  649,  h. 

„     &caatorum,  74,  b. 
Alca,  74^  h. 
Aleator,  74,  b. 
Ales,  NSi*:  175,  h. 
Aliea.  55,  b. 
Alieiila,  75,  b. 

AlimcuUrii  pueri  et  pucUac. 

25ib. 
Alipihu,  75t  b. 
Alipt.»c  75,  b. 
AlluTto,  76,  a. 
Altare,  116.  b, 

Alcius  non  toUendi  aerritsa^ 

1031.  b. 
Alut.i.  222.  a. 
Amanucnsif,  76,  b. 
Ambarralia,  78,  b ;  138.  b. 
Ambitio,  77^  a. 
Ambitus,  76,  b. 
Ambrosia,  JS^  h. 
Aro^  ubai.ic,  73,  b. 
Ambul.Jtiuucs,  61 b. 
Ambiirlnale,  28,  b. 
Amburbium,  78,  h. 
Amentum,  58 fi.  a. 
Amicire,  78,  b. 
Amictorium,  78.  b. 
Amtclua.  7S,  b. 
Amiculum,  78j  b. 
Araita,  310,  a. 
Aniphictyoocs,  79^  a. 
Ampbinialhi,  1097,  b. 
Arapliitajkie,  1097.  b. 
Ampliitlicairum,  P2.  Ik 
Amphora.   90,  a;    979.  a; 

li.'OS.  b. 
Amplialio,  647.  a. 
AinpuIU,  91,  a  i  198.  b. 
AmpuUariua,  SI, a. 
Amuletum,  91.  b. 
Aniurca,  825.  b. 
Amussis  or  Amunium,  91.  b. 
Anagiiostae,  92,  a. 
Anatocismus,  527.  a. 
AnciUa,  G37.  a. 
Anconea,  989,  a. 
A  ndabal  ae,  575,  a. 
Andromeda,   or  Andromede, 

149.  b. 
Angaria,  21,  b. 

Angariurum  exbilMtio,  or  prae- 

statio,  94,  b. 
Angiportus,  or  Angiportuia, 

95,  a. 
Anguifer,  149.  a. 
Arguls,  Ma,a;  149,  b;  153,  K 
Auguiten«ns,  L12i  a. 
Angustus  clavus,  294.  b 


Animadversio  oensorlo,  263.  b. 
Anlo  novus,  1 11,  a. 

„    retus,  llOt  a. 
Annalcsmaximi,  523, a;  9-ll,a. 
Annalis  lex,  19^  b. 
Annona,  95^  a. 

„     civica,  500,  b. 
Annotatio,  351.  b. 
Annuli  aurei  jus,  95^  b. 
Anoulorum  jus,  95i.  b. 
Annulus,  95,  a  ;  325,  a. 
Annus  magnus,  ;  227,  a. 

„      vertens,  226.  a. 
Anqulna,  790.  h. 
Anquisiiio,  649.  a« 
Ansa,  533.  a. 
Antae,  97, 

Antcambulones,  97^  b. 
Antecanis,  or  Antccanem,  158, 
b. 

Antecessores,  97^  b.  \ 
Antecoena,  307,  a. 
Antecursorcs,  97^  b. 
Antefixa,  97i  b. 

Anteroeridianura  tempua*  408, 
a. 

Antenna,  789.  b. 
Antcpa^enta,  93i  b ;  624,  b. 
Antvpikiii,  495,  a. 
Antesignaiii,  502,  a  ;  1045,  b. 
Antestari,  IJj  a. 
Antia  lex,  1077.  b. 
Antichresis,  916.  b. 
Anticum,  G24,  b. 
Antinous,  1  -id,  b. 
Antiquarii,  706,  b. 
AntHa,  100.  a. 
Antoniai;  leges,  G85,  a. 
Apaturia,  101,  a. 
A  porta  navis,  784,  b. 
Apex,  102.  a. 
Apicula,  I0'2.  a. 
Aplustre,  7b7,  a. 
Apodcctac,  103.  a ;  1047,  U. 
Apodyterium,  1 89.  a. 
ApoUinares  lu<ii,  715,  a. 
Apophoreta,  104,  b. 
Apothcca,  105,  a. 
ApothcoM-s  1 05,  a, 
Apparitio,  10(>,  a. 
Apparitorcs,  IPG,  a. 
AppflUiiio  (Grcc-k),  106,  a. 

„        (iU>maii),  IPG,  a. 
Applicatiunis  jus,  295,  a* 
Aprilis,  '->  i^- 

Apuleia  lex,  641.  a  ;  685.  a. 

„      agraria  lex,  685,  a. 

„     frumentaria  lex,  548,  a. 

„  majestatis  lex,  725.  a. 
Aqua,  151^  b. 

„    Alexandrina,  11  Ij  b. 

f,    Alpentla,  111,  b, 

„    AlML'tina,   or  Augusta, 

111,  a. 
„    Appia,  102,  !>• 
M    caduca,  1 15,  a. 
^    Claudia,  1 1 1^  a. 
„    Crabra,  111,  b. 
„    Julia,  1 10,  b. 
„    Marcia,  1 10,  n. 
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Aqua  pluvia,  115.  b. 

„    Sf ptimiana.  111,  b. 
„    Tepuln,  1 10.  b. 
„    Trajaiia,  1  U,  b. 
„    Virgo,  no,  b. 
Aquae  ductus,  108.  a. 

,,     ductus  serrituB,  1032.  a« 

„     effiLtio,  151,  b. 

„    haustusserv  iius  1 032,  a. 

„     et  ignis  interdiction  516, 
b. 

„     pi u viae  arcendae  actio, 

115.  b. 

Aquarit,  116,  a. 
Aquarioli,  IIG^  a. 
Aquarius,  151.  b. 
Aquila,  149,  b  ;  1044.  b. 
Aquilia  lex,  883,  b. 
Aquilifcr,  505,  a. 
Ara,  116i  « ;  153^  b. 
A  ratio,  42^  a. 
Aratrum,  117,  b. 
Aratrum  auritum,  49,  b. 
Arbiter,  10,  b. 
Arbiter  bllx-ndi,  1082.  b. 
Arbitraria  actio,  10,  a. 
Arbitria,  558.  b. 
Arbttriura,  10,  b;  647,  b. 
Arbusculae,  585.  b ;  923.  a. 
Area,  1  ^9,  a ;  559,  b. 
Area,  ox,  119^  a;  131,  a. 
Area  publico,  24,  b ;  119,  a. 
Arcera,  119,  a. 
Arch  later,  119,  a. 
Archimagirus,  307.  b. 
Arebiinimus,  559,  a ;  763.  b. 
Architectura,  120,  a. 
Archium,  1 093,  a. 
ArehiTum,  1093,  a. 
Archon,  121.  b. 
ArciBnius  ager,  29,  a. 
Arcitonens,  151.  a. 
Arctophylax,  148,  a. 
Arctos  Lycaonis,  147.  b. 

„     Parrhasis,  147.  b. 
Arcturus,  148.  a ;  159,  a. 
Arctus  major,  147.  a. 

„     minor,  147,  b. 
Arcus,  121,  b  ;        »;  llli  «• 

„     triumphal  is,  J  25,  b. 

„     Constantini,  126,  a. 

„     Drusi,  125,  b. 

„     Gallieni,  126,  a. 

„     Scptimii  Severi,  126,  a. 

„     Tai,  125,  b. 
Area,  53^  a;  171,  b  ;  554.  a. 
Areiopagus,  126,  b. 
Arena,  86,  a ;  88,  b ;  286.  a. 
Arctalogi.  129,  b. 
Argei,  129.  b. 
Argentarii,  130,  a. 
Argctitum,  132,  a. 
Argo,  153.  a. 
Argyraspidcs,  133,  b. 
Aries,  m  b  ;  149,  b. 
A  tinea,  5Gj  h. 
Anna,  Armatura,  135.  a. 
Armarium,  1 3f),  a;  203,  a. 
Armatura  levis,  5()6,  b. 
Armilla,  136,  a. 
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Armilustrium,  137.  a. 
Aroraatites,  1204,  b. 
Arquttes,  1002,  a, 
Arra.  Arrabo,  or  Arrba,  Ar- 

rhabo,  137.  a. 
Arrogatio,  15,  b. 
Artaba,  137,  b. 
Artopta,  921,  a. 
Artopticit,  921,  a. 
Arvalcs  Fratres,  138,  a. 
Arundo,  1001,  b, 
Arura,  1 38,  a. 
Aruspices,  586.  b. 
Arvum,  61,  a. 
Arx,  139,  a. 
As,  139,  a;  706.  a. 
As  Ubralis,  139,  b. 
Awmcnta,  1003.  a. 
Ascia,  141,  b. 
Asiarchae,  142,  b. 
Assa,  191,  b. 
AsMimenta,  1003,  a. 
Assarius,  141 ,  a. 
As&entatores,  867.  b. 
Asseres  falcati,  51 9,  a. 

„     lecticarii,  672,  a. 
Asscrtor,  143,  a. 
Afiscrtus,  143.  a. 
Assessor,  143,  a. 
Assidui,  710.  a. 
Assiduttas,  77,  a. 
Astragalus,  1 43,  b. 
Astrologi,  144,  b. 
Astrologia,  144,  a. 
Astronomi,  1 44.  b. 
Astronomia,  145,  a. 
Asylt  jus,  165,  a. 
Asylum,  1 GS,  a. 
AUvia,  310.  a. 
Atavus,  SIO,  a. 
Atellanac  Fabulae,  347,  a. 
Atcrnla  Tarpcia  lex,  GS5,  a. 
AUicnaeuni,  1G6,  b. 
Athletac,  166,  b. 
Atia  lox,  G85.  a. 
AtiUa  lex,  685,  a. 
Atinia  lex,  685,  a. 
Atlantcs,  1  70,  a. 
Atlaiitides,  1 50.  b. 
Atnepos,  310.  a. 
Atncptis,  310,  a, 
Atrameutura,  170.  b. 
Atrium,  171,  b;  188^  b;  427,  b. 
Afticurgcs,  171,  b. 
Audio,  172,  a. 
Auctor,  172.  b. 
Auctorcs  fieri,  172,  b. 
Aucturnmeiitum,202,a;  574. b. 
Auctorati,  574.  b. 
Auctoritas,  173,  b  ;  1023.  b. 

n        aenatus,  1023,  b. 
Auctotllatcm  imponere,  173.  b. 
Auditorium,  174,  a;  969,  b. 
Aufidia  lex,  78,  a. 
Augur,  174,  a. 

Auguraculum,  176,  a;  1 104.  a, 
Auguralc,  176.  a;  253,  a. 
Auguratorium,  253,  a. 
Auguriuni,  1 74,  a ;  417.  a. 
Augustales,  179,  b;  180^  a. 
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AugnaUlU,  179.  b. 
Augustus,  180.  b. 
Avia,  310,  «. 
AriariB,  f>6,      GS,  h. 
Arh,  1  49,  ft. 
Aulseutn,  1Q46.  a. 
Aurvlis  lex,  650.  a. 
Aures,  l\H,  a. 

A  urcus  nuramus,  IS 'J.  a ;  935,  a. 
Auriclialcuin»  25,  s;  84 J,  b. 
Aiirij^a,  149,  a;  '28?.  a. 
Aurigae  taanus,  149,  a. 
Aurigator,  H9.  a. 
Aurum,  180.  b. 

„     coroiiarium.  182,  b 
lustrale,  182,  b. 
Aitipet,  174.  ft. 
Ausplcium,  1  74.  a. 
Autbrnticum,  807,  b. 
Authejwa,  IKS.  • 
Autunomi,  1  a. 
Avulsio,  35a  b. 
Airunculus,  310.  a. 
A  vu».  310.  a. 
Auxilia,  1 05 1 .  a. 
AuxiliajiM,  1051.  a. 
Autiliarii,  1051.  a. 
A  xnmi'iila,  1  (X)3,  a» 
A&icta,  197.  b. 
Axil,  378.  a. 


B. 

Babjrlonii,  \44.  b. 

M        numert,  H4,  b. 
BaechnnaJia,  413.  a. 
Bacbia  lex,  fiS5,  a. 

*.     Aemilia  lex,  688,  a. 
Bftlatro,  183,  b. 
D  iliruai",  183,  b. 
Balincum,  183.  b;  191.  a. 
Ba1t«ta,  nalli«ta,  1  138.  b. 
BuliMjirii,  1 1  Mi,  a. 
IJiiltuao,  I83i  b. 
Baln««riutni  183.  b. 
Balnrator,   186,  b;  189,  a; 

195,  a. 
Balneum.  183,  b;  190,  b. 
Balteariui,  196.  b. 
Balteua,   or  Baltea,    196,  a; 

1136.  b. 
Baltcua,  196,  b. 
Baptist eri II m,  1 89.  b. 
Baratliruin,  19G.  b. 
Barba,  196,  b. 
B.trhati  bene,  197,  a. 
Barbatuli,  197,  a. 
Bardocucullua,  372,  b. 
Basmuda,  L98,  a. 
Basilica  (buil(iiajf),  198.  a. 

„     (legal  work),  200,  a. 
Basterna.  WO,  b. 
lia\.%  or  Baxea,  200.  b. 
Beliaria,  307,  b. 
BeUicrepa  aaltatio,  1006,  b. 
Beneficiariui,  201,  b. 
Beneficium,  201.  b. 

^  abstinendi,  598.  Ik 
BcnignitaKi,  77,  a. 
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Berenices  coma,  or  erinia,  154,  a. 

Bes,  140,  b. 

Becata,  140.  b. 

Bestia,  153,  b. 

Bestiarit,  202,  a. 

BibaiiK.  1006.  a. 

Bibliupola,  704,  b 

Bibliuthi^ca,  2()2,  a. 

Hiilcns,  98,  a,  b;  791.  a. 

Hidcntal,  203.  a. 

Bidiaci,  'JO:?,  b. 

Biga,  or  Bigae,  379,  a. 

Billix,  HOI,  bt  1102.  b. 

Bipalium,  849.  a. 

Bipcnnis,  1014.  a. 

BiremiSf  784.  a. 

Birrns.  203.  b. 

Biscllium,  1015,  a. 

Bissextilis  annua,  23  ?,  a. 

Bi^^extum,  2312,  a. 

Bissi-xtus,  232.  a. 

Bombjrcinuin,  1028.  a. 

Bomhyx,  1028,  a. 

Bona,  205.  a. 

H   eaduca,  20ff,  b. 

M    fides,  207.  a. 

w    rapta,  564.  a. 

n    racantia,  207,  b, 
Bonorum  ce<i&io,  207.  b. 
„      collatio,  208.  a. 
„       emtio,  et  emtor,  206, 
a. 

possetsio,  208.  b. 

,1      vi  raptorum,  actio, 
564.  a, 
Bootes,  148,  a 
Hoves  Irarii.  148,  b. 
Bracae,  or  Braccae,  213,  a. 
Bmnchidae,  889,  b. 
Bravium,  287,  bi 
Brcvi.irium,  214.  b. 

H     Alaricianum,  214. b. 
Bruttiani,  212i  a. 
Burcina,  215,  a. 
Buccinator,  22,  a  ;  215,  a. 
Bucco,  347,  a. 
Bucculae,  566,  a. 
Bulla,  215,  b. 
Bura,  or  Buris,  1 1 7,  b. 
Bustuarii,  560,  a. 
Bust II in,  559.  b. 
Buxum,  216,  a. 
Byisus,  216,  a. 
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Cacabus,  22,  a. 
Caduccator,  218,  a. 

Caduceus,  218.  a. 
Caducum,  20G,  b- 
Cadua,  218,  a. 

Caectlia    lex    de  ccnsoribus, 
685.  b. 
„      lex  de  vectigalibus, 

685,  b. 
„      Didia  lex,  685.  b. 
Caelatura,  218.  b. 
Caelebs.  692.  a. 
Caclia  lex,  1091,  a. 


Caelibatua,  69?^  a. 
CMrimonia,  996.  b. 
Caeritum  tabulae,  232  ^ 
Cae«r,  220.  a. 
Cactra,  2G9,  b. 
Calami^ratus,  220.  a. 
Calamistriim,  220,  a. 
Calamus,  220.  a. 
Calaattca,  329,  b. 
Calathiscus,  220,  a. 
Cal.ithus  220,  a. 
CaUturis,  331.  a. 
Calcar,  220,  b. 
Calcearnen,  220.  h. 
Calccamcntum,  220^  b. 
Caleeus,  220.  b. 
Calculator,  222,  a. 
Calculi,  222,  x 
Ca!da,  232j  a. 

.,     lavatio,  1 90.  b. 
Cahlarium.  190.  b. 
Calendae,  2:}1,  b. 

„       Fabariae,  57^  a. 
Calendarium,  222.  a;  522.  b. 
Calida,  232,  a. 
Caliendrum,  233.  h. 
Cfflliga,  233.  b. 
Calix,  Ui,  b;  234.  b. 
Calli«,  ^  a. 
Calones  234,  b. 
Calpurnialex  dcambittt,  77.  b. 
Calpuruia  lex  de  repeiundis 

648.  b ;  649.  b;  986.  a. 
Cah-atica,  329.  b. 
Calumnia,  234,  b. 
Calumniae  judicium.  235.  a. 

„        ju^juraiiduro,  255. a. 
Calx,  286,  a. 
Camara,  235.  a. 
Camera,  2:^5,  a. 
Camilla-,  Camitli.  235. b:  743, b. 
Caminus,  432.  b. 
Campagui,  235.  b. 
Campestrc,  233.  b. 
Campidoctores,  235.  h. 
Canaliculus  235.  b. 
Canalis,  235.  b. 
Caneelli,  236,  a ;  336.  b. 
Cancer,  150.  b. 
Candela,  236^  a. 
Candelabrum,  236,  a, 
Candidarii,  921.  a. 
Candidati  principts,  981,  b. 
Candidatus,  77,  a;  1137,  a. 
Canephorus,  237.  b ;  857.  a. 
Canis,  or  Canit  Sirius,  132,  b. 
Canls,  or   Caoieala,  152^  b; 

leg  a, 
Canistrum,  237,  b. 
Cantabrum,  237,  b. 
Cantcrii,  237,  b. 
Canthanis,  237.  b. 
Canthu«,  378.  b. 
Caiuicum,  238.  a;  346.  a. 
Canuleia  lex,  685.  b. 
Capella,  149,  a. 
Caper,  1 51 ,  b. 
Capis,  172. 
Capisteriura,  53,  h. 
CapisUura,  238,  a. 
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C«pite  ocnsi,  839,  a. 
Capitis  deminuUo,  239.  b. 
„    dimioutio,  media,  433» 
b. 

n     minutio,  '239,  b. 
CapitoUni,  715,  a. 

ludi,  715,  a. 
Capitium,  338.  b. 
Capra,  149.  a. 
Capricornus  151.  b. 
Capsa,  189,  a  ;  2^  b. 
Capsarli,  1 89.  a }  1^39.  a. 
Capsuta,  238.  b. 
Captio,  940,  a. 
Capulum,  G71.  b. 
Capulua,  llS^b;  839.a;  559.  a. 
Caput,  239.  a. 

„     extorum,  £40,  a. 
Caracalla,  840,  a. 
Career,  210.  a. 
Carceres,  L^85.  a;  336.  b. 
Carcliesium,  241,  a ;  789,  a. 
Cardo,  241.  a. 
Cardo,  29,  b. 
Carenum,  1 2ty2,  a. 
Carmen  seculars,  717.  b. 
Carmenlalia,  '241,  b. 
Carnifex,  242^  a. 
Carpeotum,  24^  b. 
Carptor,  307,  b. 
Carrap;'^,  2A'^,  &. 
Carruca,  .43,  a. 
Carrus,  or  Carrum,  i'43,  a. 
Carj'ati.s,  243,  b. 
Cassia  k'X,  685,  b. 

„      „    agraria,  685.  b. 

„       „    tabellriria,  6S5,  b, 

„      n    IVrentia  fi  uriu-Qta- 
ria,  685.  b. 
Cassiopeia,  or  Cassiepeia,  149. 

a. 

Cassis,  565,  b;  989,  b. 
C»«td!arii,  1 15^  b. 
Ca.stellura  aquae,  114,  a. 
Castra,  244,  a ;  729.  b. 

n     stativa,  242.  a. 
Caxtrensc  pcculium,  87-1.  b. 
Ca^trensis  corona,  360,  b, 
C^ilagrapha,  902,  b. 
Cataphracti,  256.  a. 
Catapulta,  1 1 38,  b. 
Cataracta,  2'iG,  b. 
Catasta,  lo  1(X  a. 
Catcia,  2.';7.  a ;  .a  89.  o. 
Catella,  '2S]j,  a. 
Catena,  257,  a. 
Catenrarii,  575.  a. 
Cathedra.  257,  b. 
Catillum,  or  Catillus;  257.  b. 
Cntilhi!!,  765i  a. 
Catlnum,  or  Catinus,  2^7,  b. 
Ca^aediutn,  427,  b. 
Cavea,  87i  b ;  283.  b;  1122.  a. 
Cavcre,  259.  a. 
Cavi  meaies,  226,  a;  227,  b. 
Caupo,  2.^7.  b. 
Caupona,  258.  a. 
Causae  probatio,  87*4 ,  b, 
Causia,  259.  a. 
Caiisiae,  1 201,  a. 
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Cautio,  259,  a. 

„     Muciana,  259.  b. 
Carum  aedium,  427.  a. 
Celcres,  260i  a. 
Celerum  tribuous,  471.  a. 
CelJa,  97,  a;  260,  a;  1105.  a. 

„    caldaria,  1 90i  b. 
Cellarius,  260,  b. 
Celtes,  420,  a. 
Cenotaphium,  260.  b. 
Censere,  262,  b. 
Censiti.  311.  b. 
Ccnsitores,  265.  b. 
Censor,  260,  b. 

Cen^ria  nuta,  263,  b ;  635.  b. 
Cenauales,  7,.  b;  265,  b. 
Censura,  260,  b. 
Census,  260,  b;  262.  a;  265.  b. 
Census  (  Greek  X  266.  a. 
Centaurus,  153.  b. 
Centv&ima,  267,  a. 

^      rerum  Tenalium, 
24,  a. 

Centeaimae  usiirae,  526.  b. 
Centcsimatio,  387.  b. 
Cento,  48i  h. 
Centumviri,  267.  a. 
Centuria,  SO,  a;  46ib;  501.  a; 

652.  a ;  753.  a. 
Ccnturiata  comitia,  333,  a. 
Centurio,  494,   b ;   497.  a ; 
504.  b. 
„      primus,  505.  a. 
„      primipili,  505.  a. 
Centussty,  141,  a. 
Cepheis,  149,  b. 
Cepheus,  14s,  a. 
Cera,  268^  a;  518,  a;  1092,  a; 

1116,  a. 
Cerae,  1092,  a. 
Ceratae  tabulae,  1091.  b. 
Cereal ia,  268.  a. 
Cercvisia,  26^,  b. 
Cernere  hcredrtatem,  599,  a. 
Ceroma,  268.  b. 
Certamen,  167,  a. 
Certi,  incerti  actio,  268,  b. 
Ceruchi,  790.  b. 
Cenroli,  253,  a. 
Cessio  bono  rum,  207,  b. 
Cessio  in  jure,  653,  a. 
Cestius  pons  937,  h. 
Cestrum,  903,  a ;  905,  a. 
Cestus,  269,  a. 
Cetra,  269,  b. 
Chalcidium,  270,  a. 
Chaidaei,  144,  b. 
Charistia,  270,  b. 
Cliarta,  703,  b. 
Cheirooomia,  271,  a;  583,  a. 
Chelae,  \5V,  a. 
Chcnisciis,  786,  b. 
Chiramaxium,  271,  b. 
Chiridota,  1 173,  b. 
Chirograplium,  271,  b. 
Chirun,  1 53.  b. 
Chirurgia,  272,  a. 
Chlamys,  275,  a. 
Choregia,  276,  b. 
Cboregua,  276,  b. 
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Chorobates,  277,  a. 
Chorus,  200.  a;  277,  a. 
Chronologia,  280.  b. 
CbrysfiuicU,  282,  a. 
Cibaria  servorum.  48,  h. 
Cibarium  aeeundarium,  55^  b. 
Cidaris,  1130.  h. 
Cilicia,  63j  b. 
Ciliciuui,  282.  b. 
Cilliba,  74£,  b. 

Cincia,  or  Muneralis,  lex,  685. 
b. 

Cinctua,  11^  b. 

„     Gabinus,  665.  b ;  1136. 
b. 

Cinerarius,  220.  a. 
Ctngultim,  1224,  b. 
Ciniflo,  220,  a. 
Cippus,  282.  b. 
Circenses  ludi,  286.  b. 
Circinus,  283,  a. 
Circuitor^,  1 15.  b. 
Circulio,  18,  b. 
Circumlitio,  906,  a. 
Csrcumluvio,  76^  b. 
Circus,  283,  b. 

w     agonensis,  32^  a. 
Cisicum,  2R8,  a. 
Cista,  288,  a. 
Cistophorus,  288,  b. 
Cithara,  720,  b. 
Civica  corona,  359,  b. 
Civile  jus,  10,  a;  656,  a. 
Civilis  actio,  1^  a. 
Civis,  291, 

Civitaa  (Greek),  288i  b. 

„     (  Roman),  291,  a. 
Clandestina  posscs&io,  643.  b. 
Clarigatio,  530.  a. 
Clarisstmt,  628,  a. 
Classica  corona,  360,  a. 
Classici,  509.  b. 
CUssicum,  358.  b. 
Clathri,  432,  a. 
Claudia  lex,  686,  a. 
Clavicula,  2.53,  a. 
Claris,  1 168,  b. 
Clavola,  824.  b. 
Claustra,  626.  b. 
Ciarut  angustus,  293.  b. 

„     annalis,  29:?.  b. 

„     latus,  293,  b. 
Clepsjdra,  615.  a. 
Clilwmarii.  256.  b. 
Clicns,  294^  b. 
Clientela,  295^  a. 
Clima,  753.  b. 
Clipcus,  297.  a. 
ClitcUae,  299.  a. 
Cloaca,  299,  a. 
Cloacae  scrvitus,  1032,  a. 
Ctoacarium,  300.  a. 
Cloacarum  curatorcs,  300.  a. 
Clodiac  leges,  549,  b ;  686,  a. 
Coa  vest  is,  300,  b. 
Coactor,  300.  b ;  1 184j  b. 
Cochlea,  300.  b. 
Cochlear,  301,  a. 
Cochlis,  301.  a. 
Codex,  13L  a ;  301^  a. 
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Codc^K  GrrforiuiM  el  IIer> 

ConunodaUrtu-t,  341,  a. 

Conventus,  357,  b  ;  h. 

tnof(iaoti«,  Ml,  b. 

Commodati  actio,  341.  a. 

ConTtciuiii*  637,  b. 

„     Jurtinisnu*,  'VM  .  h. 

Commodattitn,  041.  a. 

CoOTtTti  majrister,  b. 

Coin  mil  ui   divuiutidu  actio, 

f» 

Codicilli,  9QL  b ;  ]  ]  i  ft. 

341,  a. 

Comoc<?5*,  341  ■ 

Cooptari,  305,  b^ 

Coclta.  or  Oiclin,       1091,  a. 

Cophinus,  a. 

Coemptio,  Hi,  a. 

Con;{>i-iv<>.»tii>,  :.  I7.  b. 

Corbicula,  35*',  a. 

Cociu,  a. 

Comperendmatio,    t7t  a- 

Corbis.  358,  a. 

Coenaeuliim,  J  9%  a. 

Comperendini  diea,  409,  b. 

Corbitae.  3  58,  b. 

Conipvtitor,  77,  a. 

Corbula 

,  S  ->S.  a. 

Cornatoria,  907.  b:  1087.  b. 

CotnpitaUa,  n  j7,  h. 

Cornelia  lex  agrarta,  6^,  h. 

CogtMti,  SAO,  a. 

Compitalicu  luni.  347,  b. 

ft 

„    de  alea.  75^  a. 

Co^natio,  a. 

UonijWiivuiin»  -1'-^,  b. 

n 

„    de  fidsk.  517.1k. 

Cognitor,  12,  a. 

Compromiasum.  64K.a:  9^^.%  a. 

f. 

„  f rum  tularin,  549, 

Cognitoria  eiccplio,  ITi  b. 

Lonc^meratA  wtdatio,  1 90.  b. 

a. 

Coimanjcn,  7f>2,  a. 

Concoptiv.ic  fcriac,  ^ulh  b. 

n 

n    de  tnjoriis,  65As  a. 

(Vhervs.  S'ts,  k  :  GOl.  b. 

Coorhn,  34  H,  a. 

•t 

„    judiciaria,  G50l  a. 

Cobon.  -IPd.  b;  507.  a. 

*l*a  1 

Coocilubulum,  318.  a. 

f. 

„    nu^estatis,  725,  a. 

„      in  pUno.  6^,  a. 

Conciluni,  143,  b. 

B 

n    de  OOTB  tAbt-iUi, 

Cuhortcs  e(]uitata«,  K 

Concilium.  348,  a. 

688,  a. 

t,      pc<liUU«,  509t  b. 

CoDcio,  347,  b. 

ft 

n    mnnfT^nrirt,  ^7j  bw 

„      vigilum,  510,  a. 

Coiicubiiui  (Greek),  3->r),  a. 

t* 

„    dc  jjarricidio,  GS7. 

„      urbanae,  ilO,  a. 

n       (Roman),  ailk  U 

a. 

Coitio,  77,  b. 

Conctihinatus,  *!49,  h. 

n 

n    dc  prtxcrinttrme 

ColUliu  Uhiotuid,  508,  a. 

Coiidtiiinatio,  12,  b;  (>47t  b. 

et  pruw:ript;s 

Collcfrac,  5<10.  b. 

Condictio,  2t  a  ;  lOj  a;  564,  b. 

£«3,  b. 

Colkfratarii,  675,  a. 

Conditivum,  561,  a. 

n    do  repclundb, 

CulU>,Mati,  lilfi,  b. 
Collegium,  3)0,  b. 

Conditorium,  561,  a. 

986.  a. 

Conditurae,  l^Ol,  a. 

<• 

„  deiacerdotiis,997r 

Colobium.  1 173,  b. 

Corrtnetio,  ,  1  o,  x 

U 

Colonatus,  3J  L  b. 

Co^iciiictor,  'J 0.5.  a;  TIP,  a. 

n 

n    de  sicariis  et  TOte- 

Coloni,  aJ  L  b;  710,  d. 

Cundut,  360,  h. 

ficia.670.b;687. 

n     indi^nac,  49,  a. 

^              ^  *  tea* 

Confarrewtio,  <41,  a. 

a  ;  1 1  Rs.  K 

Colonla,  31 3,  b. 

Confv-«'-oria  actio,  350,  a. 

1* 

„    dc  tponsoribns, 

Colonua,  1£,  b. 

Confusio.  350,  a. 

641,  a. 

„      urbanus,  40,  a. 

Congiartum,  3. SO,  b. 

m 

tt    sumptnaria,  1077. 

Colore*,  3-'0,  a. 

Congiui,  S.ti  1 ,  a. 

b. 

Culovicotera,  333,  a. 

Coi^uratu  1171,  b. 

« 

„  tcstitncntaria. 

ColuMui,  a. 

Coniiiratio.  11 7  1 ,  b. 

517,  b. 

Colum.  S'2-2,  b  :  ri03.  a. 

Coniiiibiura,  7-10.  a. 

ti 

tribuoicia,  697,  b 

Columbarium,  gg,  a;  333.  a; 

Conopeum,  3^1,  a. 

M 

„    de    ri  publica, 

/.^  1 .  a. 

Conquisitorcs,  351,  a. 

I5?09,a. 

ColumcD,  328,  a. 

Coii^ngiiinei,  .'X'>9,  b. 
Cunacripti,  1016,  b. 

» 

unciaria,  6^7-  b. 

Column*,  333,  a. 

„      cocblis,  a. 

Cornelia  Baebia  lex,  b; 

C'on<!ccratio.  105,  a;  6ni.  b. 

688,  a. 

N      roetmta,  327,  b. 

Consensu*,  h20,  «. 

u 

Caerilia  lex,  549,  b 

Columnarium,  338,  a. 

Coosiluini,  358,  a. 

cl  C.u-cilia  Iti.  688,  a. 

Colus,  565.  a. 

Consilium,  fc. 

Comicines,  22,  a. 

Coma,  338,  b. 

Consislorium,  9»j'9,  b. 

Comu,  126.  a  :  358,  b. 

Comes,  US,  b ;  220.  a ;  969.  a. 

Coiuobrioa,  BIO,  a. 

Comuo. 

7'il,  b  ;  704.  a. 

Commentarti  senatus,  Zi  b. 

Consobrinua,  310,  a. 

Corona,        b  ;  3:i5,  a  ;  35?>. «. 

Comrrjssatio.  :]r>0.  b;  lOS'i,  a. 

Curuponsor,  640.  b. 

tt 

Ariadncs  MS,  b. 

Comitia,  SSO,  b. 

Cunstellatio,  144,  b. 

»» 

castrcnsis.  360,  b. 

caUta.331.a:  IlH.b; 

Constittitioncs,  351,  a. 

B 

civiai,  359,  b. 

11 15,  a. 

Consualta,  .'151,  b. 

n 

cb&sica,  360,  at 

„     eenturiata,  333,  a. 

Consul,  H52,  a. 

»i 

convivial  is,  363,  b. 

M     curiata,  31 1,  b. 

('onaularea,  U69,  m. 

•» 

Etmsca,  3?t2.  h. 

„     tributa,  1 156,  U 

(  onsularit,  367,  a. 

t> 

fijnLl)ris,  fv;.'.  ». 

Couimeatus,  340,  b. 

CunsuUi,  $53,  b. 

tt 

^jramlnea,  3 J 9.  & 

C'ommcndationcs  mortuorum, 

ConBuHore*.  (113^  h. 

tt 

lomni*'Cala.  363,  a. 

5:Mj,  a. 

Corteftlnri,  70S,  U 

tt 

longa,  o'i  j.  h. 

CommcntArlcnsls,  340,  b. 

Contractus,  81 7,  b. 

u 

Minos,  Ufi^b. 

Commentarii  sacronim,  941,  a. 

ControTersia^  648,  a. 

.. 

iniiraHs.  360.  b. 

CoimnoiitRrium,  340,  b. 

Contuliernali-s,  ^^5^,  a. 

«ff 

natalitia.  S'f.S.  b. 

Commcntarius,  340,  b. 

Contutx-rnium,  357,  a;  Sll  ; 

•> 

naval  is.  3fiO.  a. 

Commercium,  ',i3l^  b. 

lo:i7,  a. 

u 

OUptialis,  362,  b. 

commissoria  lex.  sV<y,  n. 

ix>niua,  ooit  u:  7o?,  a. 

l» 

obtiidiiinalis,  3.^9,  ». 

Commiiuum,  341,  a. 

Conventio  in  manum,  740,  b ; 

t. 

olea^iiio.  36 1 .  b. 

Cummixtio,  350,  a. 

742,  a. 

>» 

oval  is.  Mil,  a. 

Commodans,  34 1 ,  a. 

Cunvcntiones,  830,  b. 

*• 

pactilis,  '3C5,  a. 

Corona  pampinea,  S63.  a. 

„      plectilLs,  363.  a. 

M      radiata,  '3G$,  a. 

„     rostra  U,  360.  a. 

„      saccrtiotalis,  3i>'2,  a. 

„      sepulchralis,  302,  a. 

„     spicea,  362.  a. 

„      sutilis,  363.  a. 

„      tonsa,  363,  a. 

„     tonsilis,  S63.  a. 

„      torta,  363,  a. 

f,      triutnphalis,  361,  a. 

„     vallaru,  860,  k. 
Coronarii,  .ae,  1029,  b. 
Coronis,  325.  a  ;  363.  a. 
Coronix,  363.  a. 
Corporati,  310,  b  ;  1216.  b. 
Corporatio,  310,  b. 
Corpus,  3]ft  b. 

H    juris  ctvilis,  363,  a. 
Corrcctores,  969,  a. 
Correus,  8 'JO,  a. 
Cortex,  57i  a. 
Cortina,  364,  a. 
Corvus,  I  j3,  b  ;  364.  b. 
Cor j'cacum,  i  95,  b ;  580,  a. 
Coryphaeus,  280.  a. 
Corytos  126,  b. 
Cosmctae,  364,  b. 
Cosmetes,  365,  a;  581.  b; 

624.  a. 
Cosractriac,  264.  b. 
Cosmi,  365.  a. 
Cothurnus,  366,  a. 
Cotyla,  367,  a. 
Covinarii,  367,  b. 
Covinus,  367.  b. 
Crapula,  1204.  a. 
Crater,  Cratcra,  153,  b ;  367.  h. 
Crates,  368.  b. 
Creditor,  819.  b. 
Creditum,  131,  a. 
Crcpi,  718.  b. 
Crcpida,  368,  b. 
Crepidata  tragocdia,  346,  b. 
Crtpidincs,  1 1  D'2,  b. 
Crcppi,  718,  b. 
Crcia,  286,  a  ;  1214.  b. 
Cretio  hereditatui,  599.  a. 
Crimen,  368.  b. 
Cnmina  cxtraordinaria,  S69,  b. 
Crista,  566.  a. 
Crocota,  369.  b. 
Crotalistria,  370,  a, 
Crotalurn,  370,  a. 
Crusta.  282,  a  ;  456^  b. 
Crux,  370.  b. 
Crypta,  371.  a. 
CiTploporticus,  371.  a. 
Ctasibiea  tnachina,  100.  b. 
Cttbicularii,  372.  a. 
Cubiculum,  88i  *t>   372,  a; 

428,  a. 
Cubitoria,  307.  b. 
Cubitus,  372.  a  ;  751.  b. 
Cubus,  372,  b. 
CucuUus,  372.  b. 
Cudo,  or  Cudon,  372,  b. 
Culcita,  674.  b. 
Culeus,  373,  a. 
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Culina,  428,  b. 
Cullcus,  373.  a. 
Culpa.  373.  a. 
„    lata,  373,  a. 
„    lenissimn,  373,  b. 
„    levis,  373,  b. 
Culler,  118,  b  ;  STS^  b. 
Cultrarius,  373.  b, 
Cumatiutn,  381,  a* 
Cunabula,  634,  a. 
Cuneu5,  8«,b;  1122.  a. 
Cuniculus,  374,  a. 
Cupa,  374,  a  ;  1202.  a. 
Cura  bonorum,  376,  a. 

„    bonorum  abstntis,  376,  a. 
„    bonorum  etvcntris,  376,  a. 
„    hprcditatis,  376.  a. 
„    licreditatis  jacentia,  576. 
a. 

Ctiratcla.  375,  a. 
Curator,  318^  b ;  374,  b. 
Curutores»  376.  b. 

„      alrei    ot  riparum, 
876,  b. 

„       annonae,  376.  b. 

n       aqiiarum,    1 1 5,  b  ; 
376.  b. 

„       kak'iitlarii,  376,  b. 

»,       ludorum,  376.  b. 

„       operum  publtcorum, 
376.  b. 

„       republicae,  376,  b. 

H       religionum,  376,  b. 
viarum,  377.  a. 
Curb,  818,  a ;  377,  b. 
Curiae,  318,  a ;  377,  b. 
CuriaJes,  318,  a. 
Curiata  comilia,  331,  b. 
Curio,  377,  b. 

„    maximus,  377,  b. 
Curriculum,  378,  a. 
Currus,  147^  b  ;  378,  a. 
Cursorcs,  380.  b. 
Cursus,  287.  a. 
Curulcs  mngistratus,  724.  a. 
Curulis  sella,  101 4.  b. 
Cuspis,  587,  a. 
Custodcs  custndiac,  250.  b, 
Custos  urbis,  953,  a  ;  993,  a. 
Cyatbus,  S80,  b  ;  979,  a. 
Cyclas,  38L  «- 
Cycsus,  149.  a. 
C3rTna.  381,  a. 
Cymattum,  381,  a. 
Cyniba.  381,  eu 
Cyinbaluni.  381.  a. 
Cynosura,  147,  b. 


D. 

Dactyliotlicca,  382,  a. 
Damni  injuria  actio,  383,  b. 
Damnum,  383,  a. 

„      infectum,  383.  a. 

„       injuria  datum,  383,  b. 
Dare  actionem,  II,  a. 
Daricus,  384.  b. 
Debitor,  819.  b. 
December.  226,  a ;  231^  2^ 
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Dcccmpeda,  386.  a ;  893.  a. 
DcceraTiri,  386.  a. 

„       legibus  acribendis, 

386,  a. 

„       litibus,  or  stlitibus, 
Judicandis,  386.  b. 
sacroium,  or  sacria 
faciendis,  387.  a. 
„       Rgris  dividuudis, 

387,  a. 

Deeennalta,  or  Decennia,  38  7,  a. 
Dccininnus,  29,  b. 
Dccimatio,  387.  a. 
Decimatrus,  0S2.  b. 
Dccliiiatio,  296.  b. 
Dccrctura,  387,  b ;  1024.  a. 
Di-cumac,  387,  b. 
Decumani,  29,  b. 
Dccuriae,  1012,  a  ;  1216.  s. 

„      Judicum,  650.  b, 
Decuriales,  1216.  b. 
Decuriati,  1211. 
Decuriatio,  77,  b. 
Decuriones,  318,  a;  471,  a; 

497.  b  t  1017.  b. 
Decurrcre,  559,  b. 
Decursoria,  937,  a, 
Docussis,  141j  a. 
Dfdicarc,  433.  a. 
Dedicatio,  631.  a. 
Dt'diticti,  388,  a, 
Doditio,  388,  a. 
Deductores,  77^  a. 
Defcnsores,  968,  b. 
Defrutum,  1202.  a. 
D^ectt  effusive  actio,  888,  a. 
Delator,  388.  b. 
Dtlcctus,  499,  a. 
Delia,  389,  a. 
Delictum,  369,  a. 
Delphin,  or  Delpbiniu,  149,  b. 
Delphlnac,  284.  b. 
Delpbiaw,  389.  b. 
Delubrum,  1 104.  b. 
Demarcbi,  389,  b. 
Dumens,  376.  a. 
Demensum,  1041,  b. 
Dementia,  376,  a. 
Demt'tria,  390.  a. 
Deminutio  capitis,  239,  b. 
Demiurpi,  390,  b. 
Demonstratiu,  12^  b. 
Demua,  290,  a. 
Denarius,  393.  a. 

„     aureus,  188, a;  394. a. 
Denicales  feriac,  528,  b. 
Denx,  or  Dentale,  1 17.  b. 
Dentifriciura,  394,  a. 
Depensi  actio,  640,  a. 
Deponens,  394,  a. 
Dcportatio,  516,  a. 

„        in  insulam,  516.  a. 
Deportatus,  516,  a. 
Dvpositarius,  394.  a. 
Depositi  actio,  394.  b. 
Depositor,  394,  a. 
Depositum,  131.  a ;  894.  a. 
DiTOgarc  legem,  682,  b. 
Dcsertor,  394,  b. 
Designator,  5.58,  b. 
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DcMiltor,  S»4i  b. 
DvtrsUtio  wcrorum,  56(t,  bw 
DrTergvotia,  296.  b. 
Drtcnohtim,  858,  b. 
Deuni,  HO.  b. 
I>eiunv  MQt  b. 
Diadema,  395.  a. 
DiaeU.  HcX.  a ;  4>g, 
Diactrtica.  ^95.  b. 
Dtalit  iamen,  540.  b. 
Diarium,  b. 
I)iatr«ta,  1^10,  b. 
Diccrc,  405.  b. 
Dictator,  40I.  b. 
Didi*        1077.  b. 
Diem  dieerr,  649.  ik 
Dies,  4QW.  a. 

„    comitiale*.  <09.  b. 

^    eompemidini,  b. 

„    fasti,  409.  a. 

„    feriali.  528.  a. 

„    tni'i,  409.  b. 

^    intrrclsi,  409,  b. 

M    nrfiuti.  409.  b. 

^    procliaica,  410.  a. 

„    profesti.  40t^.  b. 

M    tementina,  530,  a. 
sUti,  409.  b. 
DiffkiTcatio,  4  [9, 
Digt-ftta.  85(<.  a. 
Diffitalia,  22^  a. 
Di)(itus  a. 
Dilatoria  exc«ptio,  11,  b. 
Diligentia,  373.  a. 
Dimachae,  410.  a. 
Dimacheri,  575.  a. 
Dimensum,  lOH.  b. 
Diminutio  eapitii,  239,  b, 
Dionysia.  410.  b. 
Diploma.  414.  b. 
Diptjrcha,  1 092.  a. 
Directa  actio,  10,  a. 
Diriliitorea,  33^^^  b  ;  414^  b. 
Di^'«io,  101'>.  b. 
DiMriDCtut,  1 1 73i  b. 
Diicipula,  1 189.  b. 
Diwus,  415.  a. 
Dispeasator,  222.  a. 
DiTenorium,  258.  b. 
Dirtdiculum,  1 1 4^  a. 
Divinatio,  415.  b  ;  417.  b. 

„        (law  term),  417,  b. 
Diviwres,  TJj.  a. 
Divortium,  418,  a. 
Dodrant,  140^  b ;  751^  b. 
Dopmatici,  74(>.  b. 
Dolalwlla,  4i().  a. 
Dolabra,  12().  a. 
Dolium.  1202,  a. 
Dolo,  420,  b. 

De  dole  male  actio,  37.%  a. 
Dolus  malua,  373.  a. 
Domicilium,  420.  b. 
Dorainium,  421.  a. 
Dominus,  423.  a ;  574.  a. 

„       funcris  558,  b. 
Domitia  lex,  940.  b. 
Domo,  dc,  ISIj  a. 
Domua,  I±Lb;  423.  b. 
Dooa»  438,  b. 


INDEX. 

Donaria,  432.  b. 
Donatio,  434,  a. 
Donatio  mortis  causa.  434.  a. 

„  propter  nuptla<,435,  a. 
Donations   inter   rinim  et 

uxorem,  435.  b. 
DonatiTom,  351.  b. 
Dormitoria,  428,  a. 
Do*  (Greek),  4J6.  a. 
„  (  Roman ),  437.  a. 
„   advcntitia,  437.  a. 
„   profectilia,  437.  a. 
N   receptitia,  437.  a. 
Dotis  actio,  438.  a. 
Drachma.  438.  a ;  1213.  b. 
Draco.  MH^  a  ;  1044.  b. 
Draco nari as,  1044.  b. 
Ducenaril,  439.  a. 
Duccnteatma,  1 184.  b. 
Duella,  1213.  b. 
DuiUia  lex.  688,  a. 

M     Macuia  lex,  688,  a. 
Dulciarii.  221,  a. 
Duocimanui,  29i  b. 
Duodecim  aeripta,  C7Q,  a. 
Duplarii,  439.  b, 
Dupiicarii.  429,  b  ;  509,  a. 
Duplieatio,  12i  a. 
Duponditim,  893,  b. 
Dupondius,  141.  a. 
Duaais,  141,  a. 
Duumviri,  439,  b. 

„     juri  dicundo,  318,  a. 

„     navales,  439.  b. 

„      perdiicllionis,  b. 

w  quinqiicnnalcs,439,b. 

„      tacri,  432i  b. 

„      Mcrorum,  439,  b. 

Tils  extra  urbem  pur- 
gandis,  439.  b. 
Dttz,  969.  a. 


Edcctiet,  746,  b. 
Eculeus  475.  a. 
Edere  actionem,  U,  a. 
Edict um,  444.  a. 

aedilicium,  445,  L 
DOTum,  4  14,  b. 
perpetuum,  444.  b. 
445.  b. 
M       proTinciale,  445.  a. 
M       repcntinum,  444,  b. 
„       Tljeodorici,  44*i  a. 
„       tralatttium,  444,  b. 
„       Tetus,  444,  b. 

urbanum,  445,  a. 
Editor.  574.  a. 

Elaeothesium,  190.  b ;  580.  b. 
Eleetrum,  450.  a. 
Eleusinia,  452.  b. 
Ellycbnium  713.  a. 
Emancipatio,  455.  a. 
Emansor,  394.  b. 
Emblema.  456.  b. 
Embolia,  6,  b. 
Emeriti,  499,  b. 
Emiasarium,  457.  a. 


n 


Emphyteiuts  438* 
Emphyteuta.  458.  a. 
Emphyteuticarius  a^er,  458.  a. 
Empirici,  746.  b. 
Emporium,  459.  «. 
Emti  et  renditi  actio.  459.  a. 
Emtio  bonorum,  SOS,  a. 

M     et  Tcnditio.  459.  a. 
Encaustic*,  903.  b. 
Eodromta,  ^SSk  a. 
Engonasi,  or  Engmiatin,  14S,lk 
En«u.  577.  a. 
Entasis,  461.  b. 
Ephcbeum.  580. «. 
Ephebia,  1 95^  b. 
Ephippium.  464.  a. 
Ephori,  464.  b. 
Epibatae.  ifi^b. 
Epidemiurgi,  390.  b. 
Epipedonici,  30^  b. 
Epirhedium,  994.  b. 
Epistola,  351.  a ;  h. 
Epistomium.  457.  b. 
Epistjiium.  469.  a. 
Epitaphium,  560.  a. 
Epithalamium,  573.  b  ;  744,  a 
Epulones,  470,  b. 
Epulum  Jovis.  470.  b;  673.  a. 
Equestris  ordo,  845.  a. 
Equiria.  471,  a. 
Equites  47  I .  a  ;  575.  b. 
„      singulares  imperato- 
ris,  503,  b. 
Equttum  transTcctio,  475.  a. 

„     centurias  recogncv 
scere,  473.  a. 
Equuleos,  475.  a. 
Equus,  149.  b. 

„     October,  850.  a. 
Ergastulum,  4  7t',  a. 
Ericius,  476.  a. 
Eridanus,  1 52.  b. 
Erigone,  150.  b. 
Erogatio,  1 1 4^  a. 
Enrilia,  59,  a. 
Errum,  S2x  >• 
Eaaeda.  476.  a. 
Easedarii,  476.  b ;  575.  b. 
Esaedum,  476.  a. 
Everriator,  562,  a. 
Evictio,  476,  b. 
Erocati,  508.  a. 
Euripus,  88,  b ;  286.  a. 
Ex-archiatri.  119a  b. 
Ex-archiatris,  119,b. 
Exauiniratio,  479.  b. 
Etcclienti»imi.  628.  il 
Exceptio,  II.  b;  956.  a. 

„       cognitoria,  H.  b. 
dilatoria.  1 1,  b. 

„       litis  dividuae,  LL  b. 

^       peremptoria,  II*  b 

„       rei  residuae,  LL  b>- 
Exceptorta,  807.  a. 
Eicubiae,  25Q. 
Excubitores,  480.  a. 
Exedra,  I95,a;  428.  a  :  48ft  a. 
Exercitor  navis.  480,  b. 
Exercitoria  actio,  480,  b 
Excrcitus,  481.  a. 
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Exbibendum  actio,  od,  511.  b. 
Exodu,  £12>  a. 
Exostra,  513,  a. 
Exploratores,  509,  a. 
Exse^uiae,  558,  b. 
Exnhum,  513,  a. 

M       libcrum*  515.  b. 
Exsul,  515,  b. 
Extercre,  53j  a- 
Extispiccs,  587.  a. 
Extispicium,  587,  a. 
Extranei  heredes,  589.  b. 
Extrnordinaril,  497.  b;  1500,  b. 
Exvcrrae,  562,  a. 
Exverriator,  562,  a. 
ExuTiae,  1053.  b. 


F. 

Faba,  57i  a. 

„    tritnestris,  57i  a. 

Fabacia,  57,  h. 
Fabia  lex,  021^  b. 
Fabri,  517,  a. 
Fabula  palliata,  346,  b. 

„     praetextata,  346,  b. 

„     toguta,  34  G,  b. 

„     tabernario,  346,  b* 

„     trabcnta,  34^>,  b. 
Fabulac  Atellanae.  34"",  a- 
Factiones  aurigarum,  287  a. 
Factus,  826i  b. 
Faccatiim,  1203,  a. 
Falac,  284,  b. 
Falarica,  5H9,  a. 
Falcidia  lex,  676.  b. 
Falcula,  518^  a. 
Falsarii,  518.  a. 
Fahum,  517.  b, 
Falx,  518^  a. 

FanniUa,5l9.a;  574. b;  1041. a. 
Familiac  emptor,  1 1 44,  b. 
„      crciscundac  actio, 
520.  a. 
Famillarit,  519,  b. 
Famosi  libelli,  702,  bj  725»  b. 
Famulus,  51 9,  a. 
Fannia  lex,  1077,  b. 
Fanum,  1 104,  a. 
Far  Clusinum,  54,  a. 
„  Tcnuculum  rutilum,  54,  a. 
„  venuculum  eandiduni^  54, 
a. 

Farrago,  59,  a. 
Farreum,  741,  a. 
Fartor,  520^  a. 
Fas,  521j  b. 
Fa9c««,  520,  b. 
Fascia,  521.  a. 
Fascinum.  521.  b. 
FaaeioU,  521,  a. 
Farti,  52r,  b. 

ff     annalcs,  523,  a. 

t,     calcndares,  522,  a. 

„     Capitulini,  523,  b. 

„     con.su lares,  .523,  b. 

„     dies,  522.  a. 

„     historici,  523,  a. 

)>     sacri,  522.  a. 


INDEX. 

Fastigium,  113,  b ;  523,  b. 
Fauces,  428.  a. 

Favete  Unguis,  41 7,  a. 
Fax,  524,  a. 
Februarc,  718,  a. 
Februarius,  232  ;  718.  a. 
Februum,  718.  a. 
Februus,  718,  a. 
Feci  ales  530,  b. 
Feminal,  1 179,  a. 
Feminalia,  524,  b. 
Fenestra,  432,  a. 
Fenua,  525.  b. 

„     nauticum,  528,  a. 
Feme  magna  mi&orque,  147.  b. 
Feral  ia,  56S,  b. 
Ferculum,  528,  a. 
Fercntarii,  502.  b. 
Fereirum,  559.  a ;  671,  b. 
Feriae,  528.  a. 

„     aectiTae,  530,  a. 

„    conoeptivae,  or  concep- 
tae,  528.  b. 

„     denicalcs,  528.  b. 
imperattvae,  528,  b. 

„     Latinae,  529,  b. 

„     praccidiincac,  530.  a. 

„     privatae,  528,  a. 

„     publicae,  528.  b. 

„     aementivae,  530.  a. 

„     statirae,  528.  b. 

„     stultorura,  545,  b. 

„     vindemialea,  530.  a. 
Fcrre  legem,  682,  b. 
Fercenniua,  530.  a. 
Festi  dies,  402.  b. 
Fcstuca,  730,  a. 
Fetialcs,  530.  b. 
FibuK  531,  b. 
Fictile,  532.  b. 
Fictio,  534.  b. 

Fideioommisaarii  praetorest 

536,  a, 
Fidcicommissarius,  535.  a. 
Fideioonuoissum,  535,  a. 
Fidejussor,  640.  b. 
Fideproraissor,  640,  b. 
Fides,  148,  b;  720,  a. 
Fidicula,  148,  b  }  536,  b. 
Fid  is,  148,  b. 
Fiducia,  536,  b. 
Fiduciaria  actio,  536,  b. 
Fiduciarius,  535,  a. 
Figlinac,  533.  b. 
Fig  u  Una  ars,  532,  b. 
Figulus,  532,  b. 
Pilamcn,  540^  b. 
Filia,  310.  a- 
Filiafamilias,  873,  b. 
Fill  us,  310,  a. 

Filiusfamilias,  10,  b;  873.  b; 

874.  a. 
Filum,  540,  b. 
Fimbriae,  537,  a. 
Fines  effati,  930,  b. 
Finis,  29,  b  ;  1032.  a. 
Finitorcs,  71,  b. 
Finium  regundorum  actio, 

557,  b. 
Fiscalcs,  575.  b. 


1SC5 

Fiscal  is  praetor,  538.  a. 
Fiscus,  537.  b. 

Fistuca,  538,  a. 
Fistucatio,  1 1 92.  a. 
Fistula.  538.  b  ;  1088.  a. 
Flahelliferae,  539,  b. 
Flabellum,  5.i9,  a. 
Flagcllum.  539,  b. 
Flagrio,  540,  a. 
Flagrum,  539,  b. 
Flamen,  54a  a. 

m      Augustalis,  180,  a. 

„       Curialis,  377.  a 

„       Diidis,  540,  b. 

„      Martial  is,  540,  a. 

H      Quirinalis,  540.  a. 
Flaminia  lex,  690,  a. 
Flamiaica,  541.  a. 
Flammeum,  743,  a. 
Flavia  agraria  lex,  690,  a. 
Flex  amines,  472.  a. 
Floralia,  54^^  b. 
Flos  (siltginis),  55,  b. 
Flumen,  1031,  b. 
Fluminis  recipiendi,  or  immit< 

tendi  servitus,  1061,  b. 
Focalc,  542,  a. 
Foculus,  54  2,  a. 
Focus,  542,  a. 

Foe<lcratac  civitatcs,  512,  b. 
Foederati,  542,  b. 
Focdus,  542.  b  ;  1051,  a. 
Focniseca,  59,  b. 
Foenisicia,  60,  a. 
Foenum  Graecum,  59,  a. 

„      cordum,  60,  a. 
Foenus,  525,  b. 

„      uauticum,  528,  a. 
Folliculus,  57,  a ;  543,  a. 
Follis,  543,  a ;  1022.  a. 
Fons,  543,  b. 
Forceps,  545,  a. 
Fores,  427,  b, 
Forfcx,  197,  b ;  545,  a. 
Forficula,  545.  a. 
Fori,  283,  b;  788i 
Foris,  625,  b. 
Forma,  532.  b ;  545,  b. 
Formacii,  47,  a. 
Formclla,  545.  b. 
Formido,  989,  a. 
Formula,  11,  a;  545.  b. 
Formulae  praejudiciales,  12,b. 
Fornacalia,  545,  b. 
Fomacatores,  192,  b. 
FomaeuU,  546,  a. 
Fornax,  546.  a. 
Fornix,  546.  b. 
Foro  cedere,  or  abire,  132.  a. 

„    mergi,  192.  a. 
Foruli,  203,  a ;  283,  b. 
Forum,  357.  b ;  546.  b. 
Fossa,  SI,  b ;  853.  a. 

„    caeca,  46,  b. 
Framea,  589,  a. 
Frater,  310,  a. 
Fratres  arTales,  138,  a. 
Fraus,  929.  a. 
Frenum,  548,  a. 
Frigidarium,  189.  a ;  192.  b. 
4  M 
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Kritillua.  Si%  b. 
Fronulf*,  ^  a. 

PructuarU  res.  s. 
Fructuaiiua,  I  -"J  1 .  a. 
Fructu%  42lj,  h. 
Fnitnenta,  54.  a. 
FruinenUria*!  leges,  548.  U. 
Frumcntani,  551. 
Frumento  wrramJt*.  de,  5S,  I*. 
FiKUft,  5')1 ,  a  ;  1-  14.  h. 
Fuga  UU.  Sir).  l>. 

„     libera,  51J,  b. 
Fugalta.  gH5^  U 
Fugitivanl.  lO  i'^.  a. 
Fiijfititu*,  I03».  a. 
Fulcra,  <.i74.  b. 
Fulcrum,  1 18i  b. 
FuHo.  /iil,  b. 
Fullouica,  558.  b. 
Fullonicum,  558.  b. 
Fu!  Ionium,  553.  a. 
Fuuinriuin,  1^5,  b. 
Fumi   immittcudi  acrrttus, 

>Oflt?.  a. 
Fucuik',  J-IM.  a. 
FunalU  equus  979.  b. 
FunamhuKt!«,  5'"^,  a. 
FuniiriuN,  :<79.  b. 
Funda.  55^1  b ;  QMi  b. 
Fundani,  ^AX  a. 
Fundilorcs  ->5\  b. 
Fundus,  554.  a. 
Funes  790.  a. 
Fun  us,  r>M.  b. 

„     indictimm,  b. 

„     plebeitim,  55S,  b. 

„     puMii  Uiu.  5.'>H.  b. 

„     taciturn,  558.  b. 

„     tranalatitium,  558.  b. 
Furca,  562.  b. 
Furcifcr,  563.  a. 
Furfurea,  55i  b. 
Furia,  or  Fusia  Gininia  lex, 

69a  a;  731.  a. 
Furioaua,  376.  • ;  1113.  h. 
Funius,  199.  b;  54^,  a. 
Furor,  376,  a. 
Furti  actio,  563,  b. 
Furtum,  56^,  a. 

„      oonccptum,  5gf^.  b. 
„      manifi««itum,  563,  h. 
„       pec  inanifiHtum,  5(>'^, 
b. 

oblatum,  563.  b, 
Fuacina,  564.  b. 
Fustium  aniinadvcraio,  565,  a, 
Fustuarium,  564,  b. 
Fusus,  505,  a. 


O. 

Gabinia  lex,  1091,  a. 
Gabinus  cinctus,  665.  b;  1 136, 
b. 

Gaesum,  58S.  b. 
Gaiu!!,  GMi,  b. 
Galea,  5fi5,  b. 

Galcrus,  -um,  330.  a;  566,  b. 
Gallare,  56C,  b. 


INDEX. 

Gallu  5g6.  b;  575.  b. 
Ganca,  259,  a. 

Gau^pa,  567,  a. 
Gauvipe,  5()7y  a. 
Gauaapum,  567.  a. 

Gemini,  1  .^O,  h. 

Gcncr,  2Sx  b. 

Gencihliaci,  144^  b. 

Geniculatuv  1 48.  b. 

Gcnitura,  1  Hi  b, 

Gena,  567.  b. 

Gentiles  567.  b. 

Gi-iitiliUs,  36^.  a. 

Gcntilida  aacra,  568.  b. 

GenttlttttTin  jtia,  568.  a. 

Gcrmani,  ;',Q9.  b. 

Gcrrai\  574.  a. 

(icsUi,  7j  a. 

Gt>siatio,  6  1 9,  a. 

Gin;^ii*,  1  IM\  b. 

(i Ijiflmtorrs,  57 i.  tL 

GU'iiaturiinn,  ;>74,  b 

Gladius,  574,  a. 

Glande*,  554,  a. 

Glcl«,  102  J.  a. 

Glomui,  565.  a. 

Glo«,  28^  b. 

Glumu.  .'>7.  a. 

(ioniphi,  1  litL  b. 

Gratlu*,       a;  577.  a;  751,  b. 

„      coj^nationis  310,  a. 
Grawrcwtasis  J  "9.  b, 
Grammittophjriaciuin,  1093,  a. 
Granca,  55^  b. 
(irapiiiarium,  1071.  a. 
Grassatort  s,  670.  b. 
Grcgoriamis  Cixit-x,  301 ,  b. 
Gremium,  «Oft  a;  1 192.  a. 
Groma.  251.  b. 
Guljcrnaculuin,  7RS.  b. 
Gustatiu,  307.  a. 
Guttiis  1 92,  h  ;  579.  a. 
Gynwasiuin,  579.  a. 

H. 

Habcnae,  5H5.  a. 
Habitatio,  1031,  a. 
Hacrc«i,  591.  a ;  598.  a. 
Halica^trum,  54^  a. 
Haltcrt-s,  585.  a. 
Ilarmamaxa,  585.  b. 
Harinostae,  5HG,  a. 
I  larpaginctuli,  5HG^  a. 
1  laqiago,  586.  b, 
Ilarpastum,  586,  b. 
Haruga,  5H7,  a. 
Ilaruspiccs,  586,  b. 
Ilaruspicinaars,!!?^  a;  5fl7ia. 
Ilanisptcium,  417,  a. 
Hasta,        b;  5SL  «■ 

„     celibaria,  589.  a. 

„     pura,  £89.  a. 

„     venilere  sub,  178,  b. 
Hastarium,  5S9.  a. 
Hafttati,  494^  b;  426.  b. 
Holcpolis,  590,  a. 
Ilcliaea,  lOJ,  a. 
IJeliocamious,  432.  b. 


Helix,  59^  k 

Hellaoodicae,  590^  h ;  b. 

HeMertotambe,  590,  b. 

Helotcs  5 'J],  a. 

Hcmina.  351, a,  367,  a;  59S.  bi 

97 1>,  a. 
Hcminariuin,  351.  a. 
Hemistriginm,  234,  a. 
Hepatizon.  25^  b. 
Ueraca,  573,  b. 
HeTculanei,  167.  a. 
Hercul».  148,  b. 
Hcrcditas,  599,  a. 
Heredium,  652.  a ;  753.  a. 
Ilerca  (Greek),  594,  a. 

„    (  Roman  ),  598,  a. 
Hermae,  602.  a. 
Hermam,  604.  a. 
Hcrinanubis,  ^;0:^.  b. 
Hermartrs,  603.  b. 
Herm.ntheu3,  G05.  bw 
Hvnncraclc-s.  603.  b. 
HermugL'tuanas  codex,  301. 1>. 
HennuJi,  602.  a. 
Ueroncs,  6CH.  b. 
Hexapbori,  894.  a. 
Hetaphortm,  672,  b. 
Hcxcrcv,  7S J,  b. 
Ilierooica  lex,  690,  b;  965,  a. 
Hieronicae,  167.  a. 
Hilaria,  tiOfi,  a, 
Hipp<x;ralicL,  746.  h, 
nip]>odrotnus  f^O>*,  b;  619, 
Hippoptrac,  611,  a. 
lltrpex,  645.  b. 
Htster,  612,  a. 
Histrio,  61 1.  a. 
Hoc<ii,  149.  a. 
Holoscrica,  1028,  h. 
Honoraria  actiu,  lO^  a;  2^^,  a 
Honorarii  ludi,  716,  a. 
Hooorarium,  1 8,  a;  686,  a. 

„         jus,  lOi  a;  lii.h. 
Hon  ores,  613,  b. 
Hoplomachi,  575.  b. 
Hora,  614.  a. 

„     genitalis,  144.  h. 
Hordearium  aes,      a ;  471.  b 
Hordeum,  i5x  b. 

„       cantlicrinutn.  56^  1a 

Galaticum,  or  dis-  j 
tichuni,  56t  a  1 
r,       hexastichum,  56,  a. 
Horologium,  6t5,  a. 
Horrearii,  618,  a. 
Horrcum.     8^  a. 
Horico&ia  lex,  682;  a.  69<X  b.  < 

696.  b:  928.  a. 
Hortu*.  618.  a.  I 
Ilospes,  621.  a.  1 
Hospitalia,  68a  a.  I 
Hospiliuin,  619.  a  ;  630;  a.  ] 
Ho!>tia,  999.  b. 
Hoatia,  619,  b;  950,  a 
Hoiitus  S26,  b. 
Huniare,  560.  b. 
Hyacinthia,  621,  b. 
Hyades,  150^  a  ;  162^  U 
Hydra,  Hydroa,  153,  b. 
Ilydraula,  682.  b. 
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ITy«lr<»nieIum,  120.'>,  l». 
Ilypacthrae,  195.  a. 
Hypocaustum,  198.  b. 
Hypojfeum,  556,  b. 
Ilypothcca,  916,  a. 
HypothecarU  actio,  9jj  U. 
Ilypotrachelium,  325.  a. 


L  J. 

Jaculatorcs,  503,  a ;  5P9,  a. 
Joculuni,  589,  a ;  989,  b 
Janitor,  427.  b;  627.  b. 
Janua.  427.  b ;  624,  b. 
Januartus,  231.  222: 
latralipta,  G28.  a. 
latraliptice,  628,  a. 
lutrosophista.  6'18,  a. 
Iconicae  statuae,  1063,  a. 
Idus,  231,  b. 
Jejunum  solum.  45,  b. 
Jentaculum,  306,  a. 
llicet,  560,  b. 
Illustres,  628,  a. 
Ilotae,  591,  a. 
ImagineJh  628,  b. 
Imbrices,  1098,  b. 
Immunitas,  628,  b. 
Impendiura,  525.  b, 
Impcrativae  feriac,  528,  b. 
Impcrator,  630,  a. 
Imperium,  628,  b;  992.  b. 
Iinpluvium,  427,  b. 
Impubes,  630,  a ;  636,  a. 
In  bonis  205,  b. 
Inauguratio,  631,  b. 

regis,  992,  a. 
Inatiria,  632.  a. 
Inoendium,  632,  b. 
Inecnsus  239,  b;  263,  a. 
Inccramenta  navium,  906,  b. 
Incettum,  -us,  633.  a. 
Incitcga,  633.  b. 
Inclinatio.  296.  b. 
Incorporales  res,  421,  b. 
Jncubatio,  433,  b. 
Incunabula,  G34,  a. 
Incus,  634,  a. 
Index,  704,  b. 
Indigitamenta,  941,  a, 
Induerc,  78,  b. 
Indumentum,  1173,  b. 
Indosium,  1173,  b. 
Indutus,  78,  b;  1173.  b. 
lufamia,  634,  b. 
Infiins,  686.  a. 
Infuntia,  636.  a, 
Inicriac,  562,  b. 
Infula,  637.  a. 
Ingcniculatus,  148,  b. 
Irigcniculus,  148,  b. 
Ingenui,  637.  n. 
IngcnnitaH,  637,  a. 
Ingratus,  878,  a. 
Injuria,  637.  b. 

Injuriarum  actio,  632  a;  1200, 
a. 

Inlicium,  335,  b, 
lonixus,  148.  b. 


INDEX. 

InofTlcio^i  querela,  1118.  a. 
InofficioKum  ttsKtamcntum, 

1117.  b. 
Inquilini,  21 b. 
Inquilinus,  516.  b;  710.  «. 
Insania,  376.  a. 
Insanus,  376,  a. 
Inscripta,  945,  a. 
Insigne,  638,  a. 
Instita,  639,  a. 
Institor,  639,  a. 
Inslitoria  actio,  639.  a. 
Institutioncs,  639,  b. 
Institutoria  actio,  641.  b. 
Insula,  430,  a. 

Integrum,  restitutio  in,  987, 
a. 

Intentio,  12,  b. 
Intcrca|x;du,  191.  a. 
Interccsuo,  640.  b;  641,  b. 
Intercisi  dies,  409,  b. 
Intcrdictio  aquae  et  ignis,  516. 
b. 

lotcrdictum,  642,  a. 

adipiscendae  pos- 
sessionis,  643,  a. 
„         duplicium.  644.  a. 
„         posse&soriuro,  643, 
a. 

„        dc  precario,643,b. 
prohibitorium, 

642,  a. 
„        quorum  bonorum, 

983.  b. 
„         recupcrandae  pos- 

seuionis,  643,  b. 
n  restitutorium.642. 

a. 

„        retinendac  posses- 
sionis,  643,  a. 

n  Salvianum.  643.  a. 
n         sccturium,  643,  a  ; 

1013.  b. 
M  simplicium,644,a. 
0         uti  |)0!>3idctis,  6-13, 

a. 

n        utrubi,  643.  a. 
Intergerinus,  869,  b. 
Intergcrivus,  869,  b. 
Intemundinum,  816,  b. 
Interpres.  77.  a;  131.  b;  644.  b. 
Interregnum,  644.  b. 
Interrcx,  644,  b. 
Intervallum,  248,  a. 
InUruJa,  1173,  b. 
Intestabiiis,  645,  b. 
Intestato,  hereditatis  ab,  598,  n. 
Intcstatus,  598.  a. 
lotestinum  opus,  645,  b. 
Intimum  aolidum,  57,  a. 
Indusium,  1 1 73,  b. 
Inventarium,  601,  b. 
Investis,  631,  a. 
Irpex,  645,  b. 
Isela^ktici  ludi,  167.  b. 
lulia,  318,  a ;  964,  b. 
Iter,  937,  a. 
Iterare,  49,  b. 
Itineria  scrvitua,  1032,  a. 
Juberc,  1023.  a. 


I26r 

Judex,  [0,  b ;  646,  I) ;  968,  a. 
„     ordinarius,     966,     a ; 

969.  a. 
„     pedaneus,  651.  a. 
.,     qunestionis,  648,  b. 
Judicatt  actio,  651.  b. 
Judices  editi,  648.  b. 

„  ediiitii,  77,  b ;  648.  b. 
Jud^icla  duplicift,  520,  a. 

„     extraordinaria,  709.  a. 
„      legitima,  629,  a. 
u     quae  imperio,  628,  b. 
Judicium,  646.  b. 

„       album,  649,  b. 
„       ex  lege,  622.  a. 
n       populi,  648,  a. 
..       privatum,  648.  a. 
„       publicum,  648,  a. 
„       tutelae,  1178,  b. 
Jugarii,  48,  a. 
Jugerum,  651,  b. 
Jiigum,  651.  b;  652,  a;  753.  a. 
Jugumentum,  624.  b. 
Jugus,  651,  b. 
Juliae  leges,  690.  b. 
Julia  lex  de  adulteriis,  17,  a. 
„       agraria,  690.  b. 
„       de  ambilu,  TTj  b. 
„      de  annona,  690,  b. 
M      de  bonis  cedendia, 

690.  b. 

„      caducaria,  691,  a. 
„      de  caede  et  veneficio, 

691.  a. 

„      de  civitatc,  691,  a. 
„      de  foenore,  691,  a 
r,      de  fundo  dotali, 
a. 

,.      judiciaria,  691,  a. 
„      de  liberis  legationi- 

bua,  679,  a. 
H      majestatis,  691 ,  a. 
„      municipalis,  691.  a. 
„      eC   Papia  Poppaea 

691,  b. 
„      peoulatus,  881.  b. 
„      et  Plautia,  692,  b. 
„       de  provinciis,  692.  b. 
„      repetundarum,  986» 

b. 

t,      de  residuia,  881,  Ik 
w      de  sacerdotiis,  693,  a. 
„      de  aacrilegis,  881.  b ; 

1001.  b. 
„      sumptuaria,  693.  a; 

1078.  a. 
„      theatralia,  693.  a. 
„       et  Titia,  693.  o. 
„      de  vi  publica  et  pri- 

vata,  1209,  a. 
„      vicesimaria,  1196.  a. 
Julius,  222. 

Junea,  or  Junia,  Norbana  lex, 
670, a;  693, a;  705. b;  731, a. 

Junia  lex  repetundarum,  986,  u. 

Juniores,  333,  b. 

Junius,  229,  b ;  232. 

Jure,  actio  in,  10,  a  ;  655.  b. 
„   adcrescendi,  600,  b. 
„   agere,  H,  a. 
4  M  2 
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INDEX. 

«/iirc  CWIO,  liM  00>>t  ik 

Leges  ceottma^c  6f2,  &. 

ill irv*->iiTiJ id«  fyOtjf  Uw 

» 

curiatar,  SSC,  b ;  a 

111  r        III                           K  *1  M 

Lejri 

Juliae.  690,  b. 

•1  unaiGi*  dl 

□.  490.  a  ;  597,  b. 

w UliB  BUCllirVSi  i  1 9f  IP  ■         J«  o  • 

A^i^iTUUJf                 Ak  «     ft  mm 

Jjegis  actionn,  ^  a. 

J-«U^yi  llli*' U3if  mm 

Aquiliae  actio,  SSS,  h. 
Legitima   berc<Utas,  5^,  a 

Jurlscon%u1ti,  (>j?3j 

J  Mt  n  kjI  \j*§  1        Q  C  ?  Ik 

Xv-lClllLAiri  QV%7i 

6(X),  «. 

•p  ursspcnvia  03«>a  dl 

Legitimae  actionem,  2,  a. 

LcRil 

timum  spatium,  lOS,*,  h. 

1  &^i«nAr  A 

Leptimiu  modus^  10S3.  b. 

Legumina,  ST^  a. 

Laena,  665,  b. 

Lembus,  6S0,  a. 

M        /»%lMiUUU»«  yj-Jif %  Urn 

LensjiiscuK,  680^  a. 

ft  Miniui  survif  yj,  d. 

T  a  jTji.ti  A-tt    1 fx 

Lemuralia,  6S(\  b. 

»9    ■nniiiiirijint  u. 

T      n^oA     'kQfl  m 

Lemuria,  680,  b. 

T  ^  ttmt  1  a     fl^T     A  •     11  \% 

l^UCUiaa  OO  /  »  •  ■   11  i\H 

i^iuiriuj^  sfty*  D* 

Leoaea,  4 1 1 ,  b. 

„  >uf(uriuiii|  or  •ugurnm. 

Lcno,  680.  b. 

1  ?o  m 

Lenoclnium,  GSO,  b. 

M    ciTiiv,  1^  B,  a. 

Lan  i^T,  119i  b. 

Leo,  150.  b. 

Leporaria.  69i  b. 

n              Pupirianum,  or  Pa- 

Lantcrna,  669*  a. 

Lepta,  270,  b. 

I^ix,  ()67t  a. 

Lepus,  152,  b. 

r  ^ni^i/linAA  A 

i^piciainsca  Of  !•  m 

i^pis  spccuiiirts« 

Lena,  TOR,  a. 

Lemaca,  681,  a. 

i^iBifim  tores  OtO%  o* 

A^i|U\.Uay  Of)  1  ,  U* 

Lessus.  559,  a. 

Lettca,  893,  b. 

Leuga,  b. 

A^tfAlAiiUnis        « •  o> 

Levir 

,  2S^b, 

^diiiiiiiiiniy  or  ggDvUHai in^ 

Xjareniaiiai  ooot  a. 

Lex,        a:  658,  b;  681.  b. 

D^*^f  mm 

Ijircntinalift,  668,  a. 

AcUia,  9<^ii,  h. 

i-«^MiiiA^  f  / >  a. 

M 

Aeilia  Caipumia,  77.  b. 

99  honorarium,  10»  s ;  444  b  i 

T^rwA    fifiO  K 

»» 

Aebutia,  9^  a;  S67,  a; 

T          fnrra       1  ^  K 

684,  a. 

^    iiouorunit  «7it 

T  ntAv    #^^fi  A 
mJA\^w%  a» 

j-«aiifrcuiu9i  Dooi  *« 

»» 

Aelia,  ^s-j,  a. 

n 

Aelia  Seotia,    694.  a; 

i^iicrnji,  Doy,  a* 

878,  a. 

111      V-f  1      ■  rn     i  [  C  k  O  I'k 

T    n#i#«1nwiiic      ^)CV4  A 

l>aiiciaTius  a* 

»» 

Aemilia,  684,  b. 

B 

M       de  ccnsoribiu, 

nrf^tl    v^r-tfkfllfVi     At**  fit 

1   fii  1 1  ri  fm  ^>    i  9  n     1 9  A  rV 

6S4,  b. 

T  'atmi    liitiiam         \  K 

It 

Aemilia  Baebia,  a. 

j^iimuuv  oosfi  ow 

Aemilta  Lcpldi,  1077,  b. 

Aemilia  Scauri,  731^  b; 

viu>kl  1 1  it-%  1  ii  1 1    O  lO  1^ 

T  -A  1 1 1 1  m         Q  K 

XjAiiiitu^  IP* 

1077,  b. 

TftVAA#l  ■  A#  AVlMVn      O  C  C  A 

ff    prBCQisioriDiii,  ^do,  A« 

T  A#4wiftAA   Jv^FI  a 

i^aumiiBCt  D  /  It 

agraria,  ST,  a;  685,  a. 

„   praotorium,  444,h;  a- 

T  a«vtnn      1  GQ  K 

i^irina,  i  nci^  d. 

n 

ambitus,  77. 

«•    privaium,  -ILL.  o ;  t>j(,u. 

i^irociuiuuik  u  j  a* 

I, 

Atnpia,  GS4,  b. 

ft   puuiico  cpiiianai«  ii/juf« 

T   A*»a^MAA  A 

n 

annalis,  or  MUta,  19t  b; 

ff       |/1J  lillW(JilI|    K.*1,U|     U.^ft  1J« 

J  ^ll  lilll  U  1  I,   <-)  f  VJt 

Ouirilitiiii            h  *  fi^H  a- 

W     SdaLllrliWv   J  V/3E  1 «  •« 

T  ^ M If n  1  AO    f» 7  1  A. 

n 

annua.  444.  b. 

n 

Aniia,  1077.  b. 

»» 

Antonta,  CBS,  a. 

t» 

Apulcia,  641.  •;  685,  a. 

M    ■cripiunitt  o  J  / «  D« 

i^urcnvaiiat  ooot  a« 

f» 

N  agrari&.6^a. 

umitttic  1  n  1  A  li 

J^llllAf   'J  i  4  ^  U» 

n 

a  frumentaha. 

Cii*rv>vrV  1  Ji  W  1  m       ')Q  1 

auurti^ivrunit  -^z^ii 

1    a  1 1  f  tf^m  1  m             1  A 

54B,  a;  685.  a. 

«ft    ■upcnicuiriuni«  ivi  Oi  d« 

r  Alk^lVVniAA                1  A 

m 

»    majesUtii,  725.  a. 
AquiTia,  383,  b. 

ti     TOCrtilO,  III,  Av;^  D> 

J  yCCiica,  fn  i ,  D. 

n 

«V  USJUlHilUUiUf  U^*7|  UU 

Lccticurii,  67 U  b;  672,  a. 

»♦ 

Aternia  Torpeia,  685,  a. 

tf* A 1  ftft  n%  n  1  aA  04  ^  ■ 

Lecticula,  671.  b;  b. 

»« 

Atia  de  ncerdotiia, 685.  t. 

•F u^kiii  lUiIvrui  DOOf  U. 

l^C  llsicriliUITii  o#9t  a* 

t. 

AtUia,  685.  a:  69S.  a: 

1    iii^tnr^c     OO  A 

A-«vCiUrcS»  mm 

1177, a. 
Atinia,  685,  a. 

ft       lUiicuri^  o/it  u* 

KU9t    ^  '  ^'t 

n 

Jtt^ii  mmn  ar'ti/i   /SiCQ  ft 

•* 

Aufidia,  7Sj  a. 

Justum.  6^0  A. 

n 

Aurelia,  650,  a. 

JuTciuilta.  or  JuTcnales  ludi. 

Lcflratio  libera.  G7A.  b. 

Baebia.  685.  a. 

663,  b. 

Ix'gatum,  C75,  a. 

J,       Aemilia,  a. 

Lcfiatus,  677,  b;  967,  U. 

w 

Caecilia  dc  Ccnaorlbus,  or 

Leges,  683,  a. 

ti 

„  Ccnsoria,685 

M     oensoriae,  265,  a. 

h. 

Lex  Caeoilia  de  vcctigalibui, 
685.  b. 

ft        „      Didia,  685.  b. 
„        „      tabeJlaria,  1091, 


Calpuraia  d«  ambitu,  77] 
b. 

„       de  repctundia, 
648.fa  -.  649, 
b;  986i  a. 
Canuleia,  r>S5,  b. 
Cassia,  685.  b. 
M    agraria,  685,  b. 
„    tabellaria,  685.  b  ; 

1091.  a. 
M  Terentia  frumenty 
ria,  685,  b. 
Cincia,  G85,  Ix 
Claudia,  686.  a. 
Clodiae,  549.  b  ;  686,  a. 
Coelia  or  Ca«lia,  1091, a. 
Cornelia  agraria,  666.  b. 
„      de  ciritate,  686, 
b. 

„  de  &liis.  517»  b. 
w     frmneotaiiat  549, 


a 
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n 
ft 


n 


n 


n 
a 


n 

» 
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„     de  injuriis,  638. 
a. 

„  judietaria, 650.  a. 
^     de  magistratibua, 

686.  b. 

„     migeaUtia,?  25,  a. 

M     de  novis  tabellis, 

688,  a, 
„     numniarb,  517.b. 
n     de  parricidio, 

687.  a. 

rt     de  proscriptione 

et  prowriptia, 

963,  b. 
n     de  repetundis, 

986.  a. 
„     do  sacerdotiia, 

997.  b. 
„     de  sicariis  et  ve- 

noficis,  670.  b; 

687.  a  ;  3 188. 

b. 

H     de  sponsoribus, 

641.  a. 
„     sumtuarta,  1077. 

b. 

tettamentana, 
517.  b. 
„     de  vi  publica, 

1209,  a. 
„      tribunicia,  687.  b. 
„      unciaria,  687.  b. 
^      Hacliia,  TT^  b. 
„      Covcilia,  549.  b. 
„     et  Caecilia,  688. 


INDEX 

Lex  Duodecim  Tabularum. 
688.  a. 

It    Fabia  de  plagio,  921,  b. 
3    F^cidia,  G76,  b. 
„    Fantiia,  1077.  b. 
n    FUniinia,  690,  a. 

Flavia  agraria,  690,  a. 
n    frumentariac,  519.  b. 
M    Fufiadc  relipione,  690,  a. 
■       n    judiciaria,  650.  a. 
12    Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia, 

690.  a;  731.  a. 
22      H   de  sponau,  641.  a ; 

7  3 'J.  a. 

12      u   or  Fusia  testameo- 

taria,  676.  b. 
n    Gabinia  tabellaria,  1091. 
a. 

H    Gabiniae,  TSx  a ;  690,  a. 

„    Gcllia  Cornelia,  690,  b. 

„    Gcnucio,  690,  b. 

u    Hieronica.  690.  b;  965.  a. 

a    Horatia,  690,  b. 

ti    HorU-nsla  dc  plcbiacitia, 

682.  a ;  690.  b;  696.  b: 

928.  a. 

22    Hoatilia  de  fastis,  690.  b. 

„    Icilia,  690,  b* 

2,   Judicaria    C.  Gracchi, 

1017.  b. 
a    Julia  de  adultcriiit,  17. a; 

419.  a:  680,  b. 
u       »    de  ambitu,  77j  b. 
J,      n    de  civitate,  319.  b ; 

320.  a. 

12      n    inunicipalia.  685^  b; 

691.  a. 

ti       M    peculatus,  881,  b. 
tt       12    de  vi,  633,  a. 
„    JuHae,  690,  b ;  691.693. 
6M.  a. 

ti    Junia  de  peregrini  s,  6  9  3,  a. 
n       n    Licinia,  693.  b. 
ft       ft    Nort>aaa,  670.  a ; 

693.  a  i  705,  b; 
7:n.  a. 
M    repetuiidarum,  966. 


u    Curia  ta  de  iinperio,  172, 

b;  333,  a. 
„    Didia,  1077.  b. 
„    Domitia  de  ucerdotiis, 

940,  b. 
u    Duilia,  688i  *' 
«        tt     maeaia,  688.  a. 
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„    Velleia,  693,  a, 
Laetork,  693.  b. 
Licinia  dc  sodnlitii*.  77, b. 
„     Juiiia.  693.  b. 
tt     Mucia  de  ciTibus 
regundis,69:<.b. 
„     tumtuaria,  1077, 
b. 

Liciniae  rogationea,  693. 
b. 

Liviae,  549.  a ;  691.  a. 
Lutatia  de  vi.  1209.  a. 
Maenta,  694.  b. 
majestatis,  691,a  ;  724. b. 
Maniilia  de  coloniis,  694^ 
b. 

„      finium  regunda- 
rum,  694,  b. 
mancipii,  728.  a- 
Manilla,  694.  b. 
Manila  dc  vicesima,  23, 
b;  73L  b. 
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Lex  Mareia,  695.  a. 
Maria.  695.  a. 
„    Memmia,  or  Rennnia, 

234.  b. 
ft    Mensia.  695,  a. 
„    Minucia,  695,  n. 
22    Octnvia,  549,  a. 
„    Ogulnia,  695.  a. 
„    Oppia,  1077.  a. 
ft    Orchia,  1077,  a. 
„    Ovinia,  695,  a  ;  1018.  a. 
ft    Papia  de  peregrinis,  694 
a. 

„      „     Poppaea,  206,  b; 

418.  b;  69Ub; 
878.  b;  879.  b. 
a    Papiria,  or  Julia  Papiria 
de  rnulctarutn  aesttma- 
tione.  695,  a. 
^    Pkpiria.  695.  a. 
M        tf      Plautia,  695,  b. 
ft        ft       Poetelia,  696.  a. 
ft        ft      tabcllaria,  1091, 
a. 

„    Pedia,  695^  b. 

21    Peducaen,  695,  b. 

ft    Pesulania,  695.  b. 

„    Petreia,  695.  b. 

fi    PetTonia,  695.  b. 

„    Pinaria,  695.  b. 

„    Plaetoria,  374,  b  ;  409. a. 

ft  Plautia,  or  Ploiia  de  vi, 
1809.  a. 

»,  „  or  Plotia  judi- 
ciaria, 650.  a ; 
695.  b. 

„        „       Papiria.  293.  a ; 

695.  b. 
„    Poetelia,  77,  b ;  696,  a. 
„        „       Papiria,  696.  a ; 

797,  a. 

u    Pompeia,  696.  a. 

It        „       dc  ambitu,  77, 

b ;  650.  a; 

696.  a. 

ft        „       judiciaria,  650. 
a. 

ft  de  jure  magis-. 
tratuuni,G96, 
a. 

,(        „       de  parricidiii^ 
687.  a. 

„        f,       tribunitia,  696. 
a. 

II         n        de  vi,  633,  a ; 

650.  a;  696. 

a;  1209.  a. 
„    Poropeiac,  696.  a. 
„    Popilia,  695.  a. 
^    Poretae  de  capita  civium. 
696.  a. 

u    Porcia  dc  provinciis,  69fi 
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PublicM,  696.  a. 
PublilU,  696,  a. 

M       de  alea,  75,  a. 

de  spunsnrtbus, 
641.  a;  732.  a. 
Publiliae,  696,  b ;  928.  a. 
Pupta,  697.  a. 
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Lilx-ralia,  414,  a. 
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„       raanu«,  a. 

Luccrvoofs,  875,  b;  1155,  h. 
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Libcrahta*,  TTj  a. 
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LitK'ri,  637,  a;  705,  a. 

Luci-ma,  .  1 3,  a 
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I^ibvrtas  704,  n. 

Lacta,  713,  b. 

UoKiA  tlicntnuis,  697,  D; 

Libertua  (urccs),  70»,  a. 

Luctatio,  713.  b. 

1133,  b. 

^      (  HocMUi).  705.  a. 
libamnua,  637,  a. 

Ludi,  714,  b. 
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Ilnbria,  697,  b. 

„     Apollinar(%  715ia> 
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UupilkAc,  ^'.>H,  a :  9<;  J,  b. 

ff"i*." 

Lihitinnrii,  55^,  a. 

„     Augustalcs,  179,  b. 
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sacratac,  ^>9K,  a. 
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Libra,  4  06,  a. 

„     Capituiinl.  7  15.  ai. 
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Saturn.  CH:^,  a:   UX)J<.  bi. 

M     or  aa,  706,  a ;  810.  a. 

^     Ci  rcv'n>es  2S6.  b ;  7 1 4 ,  b 

»• 

Sc-anluiia,  f;9H,  b. 

Librae,  151.  a. 

715.  b. 
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Scribonia.  C9H,  b. 

Libramentum,  1 1  n.  h. 

„    compitamii,  l5M#,b. 
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di-inpronia  du  tocnore. 

1   '  ft           *      .    1                         ■  I 

Lil)raria  talicrna,  .(>^l.  Ix 

„     Consuales,  2S6,  U. 

699,  a. 

J<ibraiu.  576.1) ;  iO  \.  b  ;  706,  b. 

„     Floralcs  ^-12,  a. 
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Sempmntae,  b. 

til                      1  W 

i^ibranus  Icgiuni^  ^  D. 

„    funcbrcs  71.->,  b. 

*t 

Scr^ilia  apraria.  a. 

Librator,  707,  a. 

„     honorarii,  7 1 6,  a 

l*ft-      ^     1      —         M  %    M  ^ 

„    liberaks  414,  b. 
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Libnpens,  ^  2^,  b. 

•t 

„       Glaucia  do  civi- 

Lihurna,  786,  a. 

*       to  «  a_ 

„     majrni,  .  1  b. 

tatf,  ;>8fi,  b. 

Liburiiica,  7Sfi,  a. 

„     Martiales  7  J  6,  a. 

I* 

f,       Glaiicia  dv  ri'pe- 

I.iciTi,  1 . 2,  a. 

„     Me^alcnaes,  749,  a 

tundis.649,  b; 

Licta,  1 101,  a. 

„     riatalitii,  716,  a. 

986,  b. 

ff  ?    ?    A              ^     a  a      a  _ 

Liciatorum.  1101,  a. 

Licinia  lex  de  sodalittia,  jT^  \k 

„     ralatini,  716,  a 
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„      judiciariA,  619, 

„    piscatjmi,  Z16i  a 

b;  699,  «. 

„     Jiinia  h'TL,  69.i,  b. 
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^     pk'l>eii,  716.  a 

„     pontiBcaies,  b. 
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Silia,  699f 

„      Mucia  lex,  69 ;i,  b. 
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Silvani  I't  Carr>oni*,».!»5»b. 

lex  sumturia,  1076,  U 

„    ({uaostorii.  716,  b. 

• 

Sulptcia  Sifiopronia,  699, 

Liciniai-  rogatiaaca,  69J,  b. 

„    quuiquennaic%  a 

b. 

Lieitari,  172,  a. 

„    Honiani,  TIG.  h. 

»* 

Sulpici.ir,  ^'JJ),  b. 

Lictor,  707,  a. 

„    saccularr«.  7 1 6.  b. 

ft 

Siimptuariat*.  1077,  a. 

„    sccnici.  714,  b ;  142.  a 

•t 

1  ubcllatinr,  loyi,  a. 

l>iguia,  <0(^b;  9<9,  a 

n     larentinj.  /  16,  U. 
„    Taurii,  716,  b. 
Ludua,  574,  b. 
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Tiirpcia  Aternia,  GH5,  a. 

»« 

'IVrentia  Cas&ia,  549,  m. 

Lttobus,  707,  b. 

r» 

Terentuia,  699,  a. 

Limeo,  624,  b;  919,  b. 

0      duodccim  scriptomm. 

»• 

Tc-nlamentariae,  699,  b. 

I/imt's,  29,  b. 

671,  a- 

ft 

lljuria,  fi;>9,  b. 

Limitatio,  29^  b. 

ft    A                  1    a 

„      latruneuiortun,  670,  b. 

ft 

Titia,  7iX),  b. 

Limua.  1<)<5,  a. 

„      Trojae,  288,  a. 

tt 

„    de  alea,  Z5i  >> 

Lincani,  29^  l>. 

Lumen,  115.  a ;  538,  b. 

f» 

„    de  tutoribut,  700, 

Linteamcn,  ^5) ,  b. 

Luminum  cervitus,  lOAl,  b. 

b. 

Lint4?i>nci5,  1099,  a. 

Lupanar,  258,  b. 

tt 

rrcbonia,  /(X),  b. 

Lintcuin,  674,  b. 

Lup-itum,  548,  a. 

tf 

Tribunicin,  1149,  a. 

Linum,  1092,  a. 

Lupetcalia,  718,  a. 

» 

'1*11*         1                 1'^  avML 

lullia  de  amUitu,  b. 

ff  I       _  ^       a  ft 

Lirare,  49i  b. 

Lupcro,  7 1 8,  a 

n 

„    dc    It'^ntiuoe  li- 

Liitrrae, 843,  b. 

Lupus  ferrous,  1 1  9,  a. 

bera^  G7!^,  a. 

ft      *  A        -                                       ft      1  '             A  *               M\  t  ^ 

Literaruin  ubli^Uo,  818,  a. 

Lustratio,  719,  a. 

tt 

Valeria,  de  proscri[)tiuae, 

Literati,  1041,  b. 

Lustrum.  259,  a:  719.  b. 

963,  b. 

Litnustrotum,  431.  a. 

Ljrcbnuchus, 

tt 

Valeriae,  700,  b. 

Litis  coDtestatio,  708,  a ;  81 9^ a. 

Ljrra,  148,  b;  720,  a 
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„       et  Horatiac, 

/OO,  b;  928. 

Lilua  dividuae  exceptio,  1 1,  b, 

LituuN,  709,  b. 

a. 

Lixae,  234,  b. 
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Varia,  725,  a. 

Locare  agrum,  43,  a }  48^  b. 

It 

Vatinia  de  proriociis, 

I>ocarIi,  88,  b. 

Macchus,  347.  a 

701,  a. 

Locati  et  couducii  actio,  710,  a. 

Maceuiwuauutn  aenatuscoiisul- 

ft 

„     di!  caluina,  (01,  a. 

Locatio,  710,  a. 

tiun.  1026,  a. 
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dc  vt,  1209.  a. 

„      fructus,  4Si  a. 

Maccllanus,  t  22,  a. 

It 

viaria.  701.  a;  1193,  a. 

Locator,  710,  a. 

Alacellum,  j22,  li. 

If 

viccsimaria,  1 196^  a. 

Loculamrnluan,  203,  a. 

Maccna,  i69,  b. 

It 

Villia  .innalis,  701,  b. 

IxicuUis,  559,  b. 

iHacninae,  722,  a 
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Viacllia,  2£a  a  j  701,  b. 

Lucuples,  710.  a. 

Locus  Iiberatus  et  enaius,  1 104, 

1LC                       1             ^  P  ft. 

iuacrum  aoiuni,  45^  b. 

If 

Vocoiiia,  696.  b ;  701.  b. 

Juaetra,  1,  a 

Libatio,  1000,  R. 

a 

MaeniB  lex,  694,  b. 

IJbcUa,  702,  b ;  70C,  «, 

Lodicula,  710,  a 

Macoianum,  Mt  b ;  88,  a ;  713, 

Libclius,  792,  b ;  b. 

Ijntiix  710  a 

Aa 

Liber,  637.  • :  703.  b ;  704.  b. 

Logistat',  376,  b. 

WitRadis,  721,  a;  779. a 

„     slalii,  730,  b. 
Libera  Tuga,  515,  b. 

lx>meotum,  57,  b. 

])Ljigi»ter,  723,  a 

Lora,  1203,  a. 

adtniviioQuai,  ll^b. 

Magister  artnorum,  723,  a. 

„       auctioncs,  '20V,  b. 
convivii,  1082,  b. 

^       epistolaruiii,  T23,  a. 

„       equitum,  407,  b. 

„       UbvUorum,  723.  a. 

„       memoriae,  723.  a. 

„       mUitum,  723.  a. 

„       navis,  480.  l>. 

„       offictorum,  723.  a. 

„       populi,  405,  a. 

„       &criniarum,  723,  b. 

M       aocietatia,  723.  b. 

„       Ticorum,  723,  b. 
Magistral  us,  71*3,  b. 
Magnifici,  628,  a. 
Maiua,  232^  a. 
Majestas,  724.  b. 
Miyorea,  636.  b. 
Malleolus,  726,  a. 
Malleus,  7'iG,  a. 
Malluvium,  729,  b. 
Malua,  789,  a. 
Malus  oculus,  521,  b. 
Mamilia  lex,  (SO  I,  h, 
Mammocanl,  75^  b. 
Maiiceps,  265.  a  }  726.  b. 
Mancipatlo,  727,  b  ;  11 16j  a. 
Mancipi  rt-s,  ill,  b;  1218,  a. 
Mancipii,  728,  a. 

„       causa,  726,  b. 
.  Mancipium,  727,  a. 
MandaU  principum,  728,  b. 
Man  data  ri  us,  728,  b. 
Mandati  actio,  728,  b. 
Mandator,  728,  b. 
Mandatum,  728,  b, 
Mandrac,  67 1,  a. 
Maoe,  409.  a. 
Mangones,  1040.  a. 
Manica,  729.  a. 
Maiiictila,  1 1 8,  a. 
Manilla  lei,  694,  b. 
Manipulares,  500.  b. 
Manipularli,  500,  b. 
Wanipulua,  41>4,  a;  497.  a; 

500.  b. 
Manila  lex,  731,  b. 
Maiisio,  729,  a. 
Maiuionarius,  729,  b. 
Mansiones,  729,  b;  880,  b. 
Mautele,  729.  b. 
Manuarium  aca,  26^  b. 
Manubiae,  951.  b ;  1053,  b. 
Manum,  coavcutio  iii,  740,  b; 

742.  a. 
Manumiraio,  730,  a. 
JManumiNSor,  730,  b. 
Mantu,  26.  b. 

„    ferrea,  586,  b. 

„     injcctio,  731,  b. 
Mappa,  729.  b. 
Marcia  kx,  695,  a. 
Margiiics  1192^  b. 
M  iria  lex,  695,  a. 
Mursupium,  732,  bt 
Martial  is  flamen,  504,  a. 
Martlales  ludi,  716.  a. 
Martius,  '232, 
Mastigta,  540,  a. 
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Masticbe,  903,  b. 
Ma  tar  a,  589,  a. 
Mater,  310,  a. 

Matcrfamilias,  519,  b  ;  740,  b. 
Mathesi-i,  14  1,  b. 
Matralia,  735,  a. 
Matrimonium,  735,  b. 
Matrona,  741,  a. 
Matr(uuilu&  ft-riac,  744.  a. 
Matronalia,  744.  a. 
Mau<iolcum,  561,  a;  744,  a. 
Muzonomus,  745,  b. 
iVIedlastini,  48^  a  ;  745.  b. 
Medicamhta,  1204,  a. 
Medicina,  745,  b. 
Mediciis,  747.  a. 
Mcdimnus,  748,  b. 
Mcdttriiialia,  748,  b. 
Medix  tuticus,  748,  b. 
Medulla  nudata,  55^  b. 
M^alcnsos  ludi,  7  19,  a. 
Mc^alcnsia,  1 49,  a. 
Mfgalesia,  749,  a. 
Melligo,  70,  b. 
Mcnihran.1,  703,  b. 
Memroia  lex,  234.  b. 
Menaa,  749.  b. 

„     de,  131,  a. 
Mcnsac  Dvlphicav,  '2^  a. 

„     Bcripturam,  per,  131,  a. 
Meiisam  per,  131,  a. 
IMcnsarii,  750,  a, 
Memularii,  750,  a. 
Mensia  lex,  695,  a. 
Meniiis,  238,  a. 
Mcnsores,  71,  b ;  750,  b. 
Meiutruum,  1041.  b. 
Mensura,  750,  a. 
Merccnarii,  758,  a. 
Merccnarius  48^  a. 
Merenda,  506,  b. 
Meridiani,  575,  b, 
Meridies,  409,  a. 
Mcssio,  52,  b. 
Metac,  284i  a. 
Metallum,  759,  a. 
Mcthodici,  746,  b. 
Melrctcs,  262^  a  ;  1223.  b 
Metronomi,  762,  b. 
Milium,  56^  a. 
Mille  pa^uum,  762,  b. 
Milliarc,  762,  b. 
Milliarium,  762,  b. 

„       aurcum,  763,  a. 
MilTUs,  154,  a. 
Mimus,  7L'3,  a. 
Mioa,  931,  b. 
MinurL>s,  374,  b  ;  636,  b. 
Minucia  lex.  695.  a. 
Minutio  capitis,  239,  b. 
MirmilloDes,  575,  b. 
MiflUO,  499,  b  ;  575.  a, 
„    causaria,  499.  b. 
„    honesta,  499,  b. 
„    ignominiosa,  499,  b. 
Missus,  287,  b. 

„    aerarius,  287.  b. 
Mitra,  329,  b ;  1224.  b. 
Mixta  actio,  10^  a. 
Modiolus,  378^  b  ;  764,  b. 
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Modius,  764.  b. 
Modulus,  764,  b. 

„     acceptorius,  1 1 5^  a. 

.,     crogatorius,  1 1 5^  a. 

Modus  Icgitiinus,  1033,  b. 
Mueiiia,  769.  b. 
Mola,  765.  a. 

„    salirn,  743,  a ;  999,  b. 
Moiiarchta,  7G6.  A. 
Monaulos,  1 130,  b. 
M  on  eta,  766,  a  ;  808,  b. 
INIonctalcs  (riumviri,  766,  a 
Monetary,  767.  a. 
Monile,  767,  b. 
Monitor,  1 1 22,  a. 
Monopo<llum,  758,  a. 
Monoxylon,  783,  a;  875., b. 
Monstrum,  961,  a. 
Monumentum,  561,  a. 
Monitor,  287.  a. 
Morbus  comitialis,  336,  b. 
Mortarium,  766,  b. 
Morum  regimen,  263,  a. 
„      cura,  or  praefectura, 
263.  b. 

Moa,  657.  a. 

Motio  e  senatu,  264.  a. 
„     e  tribu,  264.  b. 

Muciaua  cautio,  259,  b. 

Mulier,  1179.  a. 

Mulleus,  222.  a. 

Mulsa,  1 205,  b, 

Mulbum,  1 205,  a. 

Multa,  929,  a, 

Muncrator,  574,  a. 

Municcps,  818,  b. 

Municipes,  318,  b. 

Municipiuin,  318,  b. 

Munifcx,  202,  a. 

Munus,  574,  a ;  613,  b, 

Munychia,  769,  a, 

Muralis  corona,  360.  Ik 

Muries,  1190,  a. 

Murrea  vasa,  769.  b. 

MurrViina  vasa,  769,  b. 

Murus  769,  b. 

Muacarium,  539,  b. 

Musculus,  772,  a. 

MuM.'um,  772,  b. 

Music*  muta,  862,  a. 

Musivarli,  915,  b. 

Musivum  opui>,  131,  a;  915.  a. 

Mustaoeiun,  743,  a. 

Mustum,  1201.  b. 

Mutationc4s,  729,  b. 

Mutui  actio,  780.  b. 
„    datio,  780,  b. 

Mutuli,  325i  a. 

Mutus,  818,  a ;  1113,  a. 

Mutuum,  780,  b. 

Mjstcria,  781 ,  a. 

Mystnim,  782,  a. 
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Nacca.  551,  b. 
Naenia,  559,  a. 
Narthecia,  1214,  a. 
Natalitii  ludi,  716,  a. 
Natalibus  restitutio,  637,  ^ 
4  M  4 
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Natotio,  189.  b;  195.  a 

NaUtorium,  189.  b. 

N«tural«s  879.  bw 

Ncvalia,  788.  a. 

Navd'w  corona,  360.  u. 
„      ■crtbn,  1012.  ft. 

Narmrchut,  7S  2,  b. 

Navis.  783,  a. 

tiperta,  7^4,  b. 

Naunuchio,  79'J.  b. 

Naumacbiaiii,  791,  b. 

Nauta,  4 SO,  b. 

NebrU.  7  9  ^.  b. 

Neccmarii  bere<!t%  598,  b. 

Neluti  dim,  409.  Ii. 

Ncgativa  actio.  :^5<),  a. 

Nfatoria  actio.  350.  a ;  IOS3.a. 

Nefflijjcntiii,  37*?,  a. 

Negoiiatorfs  "94.  b. 

Nvgotiorum  gcstorum  actio, 
724.a. 

Nenia,  5.^9.  a. 

Nrpot,  M 1  o.  B. 

Neptw,  niO.  a. 

Nirptu Italia,  7'»5,  b. 

Neroniana.  9H.'3,  a. 

Neium,  7  :>-'?,  b. 

Nexus,  79(i.  a. 

Niduft,  203.  a. 

Ntftua.  or  Nixos,  148.  b. 

Nobild^  7Mx  b- 

Nobilitaa.  798^  b. 

Nodut,  800.  a. 
Nomeii,  :>27,  a  ;  800.  a. 

M     cxpcdirc.or  expungerc, 
131.  a. 
Lattnum.  1050.  a. 
„     (Greek),  800,  a. 
„     (Iloman),  800.  b. 
Nomendator,  77^  a. 
Nunae.  22.),  b. 
Norma.  HOf>,  a. 
Nota,  mr,,  a. 

n  cenaorta,  263,  b  ;  635.  b. 
Notarii.  8^  b ;  222.  a  ;  806,  a  ; 

807.  a. 
Notatio  censoria,  263.  b. 
Novacula,  197.  b. 
Nova  It,  GO,  b. 
NovaliH,  60.  b. 
Novatio,  819,  a. 
Novcllac,  807,  a. 

„      comtituttonis,  807>  a. 
November,  222. 
Noveiidialc,  562.  a  ;  807.  b. 
Noverca,  28i  b. 
Novi  homines,  799.  a. 

„  operis  nuntiatio,  835.  a. 
Noxa,  808.  a ;  929.  a. 
Noxalb  actio,  807,  b. 
Noxia,  809,  a. 
NubiUrium,  53^  a. 
Nucleus.  1 192,  8. 
Nu(ii|)edalia,  2'Jl,  a. 
Nudiis,  808,  b. 
Numcratio,  101 9,  b. 
Numisma,  806,  b. 
Nummularii,  7 JO,  a. 
Numularii,  750,  a. 
Nummus,  or  Numus,  808.  b. 
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Nummus  aureua,  182.  a. 
Nmcupatio,  1 1 1  ti.  b. 

Nundinae,  815,  b. 
Nuiidinum,  8 1  G,  b. 
Nuntiatio,  1 7G,  b  ;  835,  bt 
Nuptiac,  735,  b. 
Nun«,  28,^  b. 


O. 

Oarion^  or  Orion,  152,  •; 

161.  b. 
Obarator,  52,  a. 
Obeliicus  81G.  b. 
Obicea,  G2G,  b. 
Oblij^tio,  817,  a. 
Obligationes,  817,  a. 
Obnuntiatio,  1  76,  b. 
Ot>olus8-ifl.b;  931.  b;  I2l3,b. 
Obnipare  lej^em,  G82,  b. 
ObsidionaliA  corona,  359.  a. 
Ob«onium,  835,  b. 
Occasus  L5JL 
Occatio,  52i  a ;  984.  b. 
Occu(>atio,  821.  b. 
Ocimiirn.  or  Ocjrmum,  59^  b. 
Ocrca,  822,  a. 
OcUvae,  1184.  b. 
Octavia  lex.  519,  a. 
October,  232 

„       equus^  680.  a. 
Octophoron,  672,  b. 
Occus  428,  b. 
Oi-nomelum,  1205,  b. 
Oenophoruin,  823.  b. 
Oenophorus  823.  b. 
Oesipum,  1214.  b. 
Offendix,  102^  a. 
0<ticiales  50a,  b. 
Officium  admissionis,  14^  b. 
OffVin^rei,  49,  b. 
Ogulnia  lex,  695.  a. 
Olea,  823,  b- 
Ok'rtf^ina  corona,  361.  h. 
Oknie,  149.  a, 
Olenium  astnun,  or  pceus, 

149,  a. 
Oletuni,  823,  b. 
Oleum,  823^  b. 
OHva,  823,  b. 
Olivctmn,  823.  b. 
Olla,  5G]j  b ;  827,  a. 
Olor.  H9,  a. 
Oljinpia,  9.  a;  828,  a. 
Onager.  1  LiiL  a. 
Onerariac  naves,  358,  b. 
Oneris  fercndi  servitus,  lOSl.b. 
Onyx,  alabaster,  74.  a. 
Opalia,  835,  a ;  1009,  b. 
Opurac,  878,  b. 

„      serrorum  ct  anima- 

Itum.  1031,  a. 
Operarii,  8^  b  ;  47^  b. 
Operis  novi  nuntiatio,  835,  a. 
Opifera,  790^  b. 
Opima  spolia,  1054,  a. 
Opitnianum  vinum,  1201 ,  b. 
Opi natures,  835,  b. 
Opistographi,  704,  a. 


Oppia  lex,  1077.  IL 
Oppidun,  285.  a. 

Opionator,  83r:.  a. 
Op*onium,  8:\5.  b. 
Optio.  497.  506.  a. 
Opttmates,  799,  b. 
Opus,  or  acceptum  refem, 
265.  b. 
„    novum.  835.  a. 
Oracuiuin,  83G.  b. 
OFarium.  843.  a. 
Oratio,  1 6,  b. 

Orationcs  principum,  S4S,  m. 
Orator,  843,  b. 
Orbk,  532,  b. 
Orbu*.  G92.  h. 
Orca,  1048.  b. 
Orchestra,  1122.  a. 
Orchia  lex,  1077,  a. 
Oreinus  libeitua,  790.  b. 
w       senator,  ISO,  b  ; 
1017,  *. 
Ordlnarii  gladuUores.  575.  b. 
„       scrvi,  104 1.  a. 

Ordinarius  iudex.9CgjLg_-  969.a. 
Ordinum   duo  tores,    497.  a; 

504.  b. 

Ordo,  318. a:  501.  b;  676.  b : 
845.  m. 

n    decurionitm,     318,  a; 
845.  a. 

n    equestris,  iZS.  b ;  845.  a. 
„    senatoriiM,  S45.  a;  J018, 
a. 

Orcae,  548,  a. 

Organ  urn,  722.  «. 

Orichalcum,  25^  a  ;  845.  h. 

Originarii,  311.  b. 

Ornamentatriumpbalia,!  I67,b. 

Ornatrix, 

Orneatae.  888,  b. 

Omithones,  68,  b. 

Ortuj,  155.  b. 

Oscine*.  115,  b. 

Oscillum,  84^,  a. 

Ost*:ntum,  961,  a. 

Ostiariura.  846.  a. 

Ostiarius,  427,  b. 

Ostium,  427,  a;  624,  a. 

Ova,  284.  a. 

Oval  is  corona,  361,  a. 

Ovatio,  846.  a. 

Ovile,  S3&  b. 

Ovinia  lex,  1018,  a. 


P. 

Pabula,  58,  b. 
Pactio,  820.  b. 
Pactum,  821,  a. 
Paean,  846.  b. 
Paedagogia,  847,  b. 
Paedagogium,  847,  b. 
Paedagogus  847,  a. 
Paenula,  848,  a. 
Paganalia,  848.  b. 
Pagani,  848,  b. 
Papanica,  919,  a. 
Pagi,  848.  b. 


r*alst.  9^b;  848.  h. 
l^alnestra,  849.  a. 

r*ala.np^c,  894,  a. 

854,  b. 
Palatini  ludi,  716.  a. 
Palea,  57^  a. 
PalUia^  849j  h. 
Palillcium,  or  Parilieium  sidus, 

1  50,  a. 
Palimpsestus.  704.  a. 
PaAla,  850.  b. 
Pftlliata  fabula,  346.  b. 
Palliatus  853,  b. 
PalUolum.  850,  b. 
Pallium,  850,  b. 
Prtlmipcs,  853,  b. 
Palmus.  75,  b ;  322,  b ;  853^  b. 
Paludamentum,  853,  b. 
Paludatus,  853,  b. 
Palua,  854.  b. 
Panathenaea,  R55.  a. 
PancratinsUic,  857,  b. 
Pancratium,  867.  a. 
Pandectae,  858.  a. 
t^ane^yris,  8Cl.  b. 
Panicam.  56,  a. 
Panis  gradilis,  550.  b. 
PitnturnimuH,  862.  a. 
Papia  lex  de  pcregrinis,  695,  a. 
„    Poppaea   lex,   206.  b; 
118,  b;   691,  b;   878i  b; 
82S,b. 
Papiria  lex,  695,  a. 

„     riautia  lex,  695.  b. 
„     Poetelia  lex.  696.  a. 
n     Ubellaria  lex,  1091,  a. 
Papyrus,  703,  b. 
Par  impar  ludere,  863,  a. 
l*aradisu«,  863,  b. 
Panigatiduk,  864,  a. 
Parapheroa,  437.  a. 
ParasitJ,  fiG7,  a. 
Paicntalia,  562,  b 
Paries,  868.  a. 
•    Parilia,  849.  b. 

Parma,  ■i[}G,  b  ;  870,  a. 
Parmula,  870.  a. 
Parocht,  870.  b. 
Paropsis,  870.  b. 
Farricida,  6H7,  b. 
Parricidium,  687,  a. 
Partiarius,  48^  b. 
Puceodi  acrritus,  1032.  a. 
Pasoua,  1 184,  a. 

„    publico,  1012,  a. 
Passutn,  1203,  b. 
I'assus,  751.  b ;  871,  a. 
i'Astio,  61,  a. 

„     of^restia,  di,  a. 
„     yillatici,  66j  a. 
Faxtophoros,  871,  a. 
Patella,  HTL  b. 
I'ater,  310,  a. 
n    familias,  519,  b  ;  874,  a. 
t,  patratua,  531,  a. 
Patera  871,  b. 
Pathologia, 
Paiibulum,  563,  a. 
Patina,  872.  b. 
Patrw,  875i  « ;  1016.  a. 


INDEX. 

Patres  cooscripti,  IQ16^  b. 
Patria  potestas,  873.  a. 

Patricii,  875,  a. 

Patrimi  et  matrimi,  or  Patri- 

mes  et  matrimes,  877,  b. 
Patrimas,  877,  b. 
Patrona,  878,  a. 
PatroDomi,  877,  b. 
Patronus,  878,a. 
Patruus,  310,  a. 
Pavitnentum,  •)31,  a ;  1 192,  b. 
Pavonacciim,  1099,  a. 
Paupcric,  actio  de,  880,  b. 
Pauperies,  880,  b. 
Pausarii,  880,  b. 
Pectcn,  SSTt  a ;  1 101,  b. 
Pecuarii,  881,  a. 
Peculator,  881,  a. 
Peculatus,  881.  a. 
PccuHo,  actio  de,  1037,  h. 
Peculium,  869.  b ;  1037.  b. 

„        castrenae,  874,  b. 
Pecunia,  808,  b. 

n     ccrta,  818.  a. 

„     vacua,  131.  a. 
Pecuniae  repetuodae,  986.  a. 
Pecua,  881.  a. 

„     hirtum,  61^  b. 
„    Tarentinuin,or  Graecum, 
61^  b. 

Pedancus  judex,  651,  a. 
Pedarii  senatorea,  851,  a; 

lOlB,  a. 
Pediscqui,  881.  b. 
Feducaea,  lex,  695.  b. 
Pedum,  881.  b. 
Pt'gasu%  149.  b. 
Pegma,  882,  a. 
Pe^area,  882.  a. 
Pcllcx,  349.  b. 
Pcllia,  8^  a. 
Pelta,  882.  b. 
Penicillua  -urn,  903,  a. 
Pentacoaioroedimni,  266.  a; 

1155.  a. 
Pt'Utathli,  8S3.  a. 
FMotatblon,  88 a. 
Peplum,  884.  b. 
Per  coiidictioncm,  885,  b. 
Per  judicis  poetulationem, 

885.  b. 

Per  man  us  injectioncm.  731.  b. 
Per  pignoris  capionem,  or  cap- 

tionem,  885.  b. 
Pera,  886,  a. 
Perdu cTlm,  725.  a. 
Pcrduelliutus  duumviri,  886,  b. 
Pcrcgrinus,  2!jl ,  b. 
Pur«.-in])toria  exccptio,  11^  b. 
Perferre  legem,  682.  b. 
Pergula,  886.  b. 
PiTLscclis.  HWj),  a, 
Peristtiarchus,  -l  l  I ,  b. 
Periatroma,  67  I,  b  ;  1079,  b, 
Peristylium,  425,  a  ;  428,  a ; 

889.  b. 
Peritiores,  653.  b. 
Permutatiu,  130.  b. 
Pcro,  889.  b. 

Perpctua  actio,  8,  a ;  10,  b. 
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Perscribere,  131,  a. 
Perscriptto,  131,  a. 
Persae,  149,  b. 
Perseus,  1 49j,  a. 
Perula,  886,  a. 
ProMcutoria  actio,  10,  a. 
Plenona,  889.  b. 
Pertica,  893.  a. 
Pea,  75r,  b  ;  893i 

„   Drusianua,  893,  b. 

„  sestertius,  893.  b. 
PcMulus,  626.  b. 
Pcsulani  lex,  695.  h, 
Petasus,  920^  a ;  1213.  b. 
Petauristae,  894,  a. 
Petaururo,  893,  b. 
Petitor,  13,  a  ;  77,  a. 
Petorrimm,  894,  a. 
Petreia  lei,  695.  b. 
Petronia  lex,  695.  b. 
Phalae,  284^  b. 
Phalangae,  894,  a. 
Phalangarii,  894,  a. 
Phalanx,  481^  b;  482i  b; 

488,  a. 
Phalarica,  589.  a. 
Phalera,  894^  a. 
Phallus,  411,  a;  591,  h, 
Pharetra.  894^  b. 
Pharos,  or  Pharus,  895.  a. 
Phaselus,  895,  b. 
Pht'ngites  1052.  b. 
Philyra,  703,  b. 
Phrygio,  851,  a. 
Picatio,  1202,  a, 
Pictura,  899,  b. 
Pignoraticia  actio,  917,  b. 
Pignoris  capio,  916,  b. 
Pignus,  915,  b. 
Pila,  768,  b  ;  918.  a. 

„   trigonal  is,  919.  a. 
Pilani,  501_,  b. 
Pilcntum,  919,  a. 
Pileotum,  919.  b. 
Pileolus,  919,  b. 
Pileum,  919.  b. 
Pileus,  919,  b. 
Pilicrepus,  918.  b. 
Pilum.  497,  a;  588.  a  ;  7G8.b 
Piiiacothoca,  921.  a. 
Pinaria  lex,  695,  b. 
Pinserc,  54^  b. 
Piscatorii  ludi,  716,  a. 
Pisces,  151.  b. 
Piscia,  1 53,  b. 

Piscina,  70,  a  ;  114.  a;  189,  b 
191.  b;  L2i  a;  921,  a. 

Pistiilum,  768^  b. 

Pistor,  921,  a. 

Pistrinum,  765.  b ;  768,  b. 

Pistria,  or  Piatrix,  iri2.  a. 

Pittacium,  533,  b. 

naetoria  lex,  374.  b ;  409.  a. 

Plaga,  9S9,  b. 

Plagiarius,  921.  b. 

Plagium,  921.  b. 

Planetae,  922.  a. 

Phiiu'tarii,  1  i  4.  b. 

riauitruin,  or  Plostrum,  1  i 
b;  923,  a. 


llautia,  or  Plotta   iex  dc  vi, 

„      judiciTM.650.  a;  695* 
b. 

Plvb*ii>  92^  h. 

„      ludi.  716.  ». 
nebca,  9«3i  b. 

nebiacitara.  689,  •  ;  927,  b. 

rivctruin,  721.  b. 

l*lent  mcnws,  886.  •  ;  227.  b. 

rt^  'iAtU-*,  15<X  • ;  157^  b. 

rtvuiict,  30j  b. 

I*lo>t«)lum  pocnicum,  5^  a. 

Plumarii,  92'\,  a. 

riuUus,  <^74.  b  ;  928.  b. 

I*neumattcif  746.  b. 

rriyi,  HO.  h. 

I'oculum,  923,  b. 

Podium,  86^  b ;  SBj  a  :  923.  b; 

929.  a. 
Poccile,  944.  a. 
Poena,  929^  a. 

PorfeH.i  Pupirla         696,  a ; 

7l>7.  a, 
Politor,  48^  b. 
Pollen,  5^  b. 

Polbx,  3IiL  b ;  751^  b ;  893^  b. 
l*olUcaria,  893.  b. 
PoUicitiitio,  5^  a. 
Poliiiicturi.^  5w>y.  *. 
Polui,  615,  a ;  929^  b 
Polychromy,  905.  b  ;  1092.  a. 
Poly  mitA.  L102.  b. 
Potncridianutn  t«mpuB,  40P,  a. 
Pomofrium,  9;iO,  a. 


Puiupa.  'JM,  a. 

„    Cireensis,  287.  a. 

Pompetar  lepw,  696,  a. 
Poudcra,  'J:U ,  a. 
Pondo,  706.  a. 
Poni,  S36i  b  ;  936^  b. 

„    Aelius  938.  b. 

„    Aetniliua,  937.  b. 

„    Ce<4ttus,  937.  b. 

„    Fabricius,  937.  b. 

„    Janiculensis,  938.  a. 

„    Milviu«,  93«i 

„    I*alatiuus,  ji.il,  b. 
Subliciuft,  937.  a. 

„    tuffragiorum,  939,  b. 

„    Vaticanus,  D3G,  a. 
I'ontifei,  938^  b. 
Pontificales  Uhrt,  Oil,  a. 

„        ludi,  TIG^  b. 
Pontificea  minorea,  94'J,  a. 
Poiuificii  libri,  941,  a. 
Pontificium  jus,  65ti,  b  ;  941. 
Popa,  258^  b  ;  STS^  b ;  1000.  a. 
Popilia  lex,  695,  a, 
Popina,  258,  b. 
Poplifiigia,  9^2^  b. 
Popularcs,  799.  b. 

„       actiowai,  1200,  b. 
Popularia,  88^  b. 
Populi  •^ttuni,  682.  b. 
Populifugin,  or  Poplifugia, 

942,  b. 
PopuluR,  88j  b. 
Por,  I  O.I  p.  l>. 


INDEX. 

Porck«  leges,  6£>6,  a. 
Porta,  »43j  a. 

„    ilc>e(imana, 249. a;  2.51, h. 

„    LiliilitH'mis  'MS,  bt 

„    pompae,  285,  b. 

„    praetoria,  or  cxtraordi- 
naria,  249,  a  ;  251.  b. 

„    principalis,  249.  a. 

„    (|U3estoria,  249.  a. 

„    trluinpUalts,  285,  b. 
Portentum,  961,  a. 
Porticus  944,  a. 
Portisculus,  944.  b. 
Portitorea,  945.  a ;  973,  b. 
PortorUim,  944.  b. 
Purlumualla,  9^5.  b. 
Portunali*,  945.  b. 
Pova,  945.  b, 

PoM(»i&iu,  38.  a;  945.  b;  .949.  a. 

„       bonac  fidei,  422.  b. 
bonorutn,  208.  b- 

„      clandwtitja.  643.  b. 
PosMHtsor,  946.  b  ;  949.  a. 
Postc's,  624.  b. 
Puslicuni.  624.  b. 
Postlimiiuiiin,  SH9.  b. 
POstmeridi.muTii  tctnpu^  409,  a. 
I\)*tsigivani,  502,  b. 
Portulaticii,  575^  b. 
Poitumus,  601.  a. 
Potcstas,  H7:i.  3L 
Praecidiancae  feriac.  5:>0,  a. 
Praecincdo,  87,  a ;   8H,  b; 

1121.  a. 
Praccinctua,  U  73^  a. 
Praecones,  951.  b ;  1125,  «. 
Prafconium,  951.  h. 
Pracda.950.b;951.b;  1053.  b. 
Praedia,  954^  b ;  955^  a. 
Pnicdiator,  954,  b. 
Pracdiatorium  jua,  955.  a. 
Prardiorum  senritutes,  liSl ; 

1033.  a. 
Pracdium,  952.  a. 
Pmefecti  soetomm»  497,  b. 
Praeftxtus,  967,  b. 

M       aerarii,  24,  a. 

M       nlimcntorum.  75^  b. 


annonac, 
952. 


510,    b  J 


aquarum,  115,  b. 
i-ttstrorum,  952,  b, 
classia,  952.  b. 
fabrum,  517,  b. 
juri  dicund<i.  318,  b. 
praetorio,  952.  b. 
▼iplum,  510.  a, 
urbi,  953,  a  ;  993^  a. 
Ihwfeetura,  318.  b  j  319.  a. 
Praeficae,  558,  b, 
Praefuriiiuro,  1 92.  b ;  546.  a. 
Pracjudielum,  954,  a. 
Praclusio,  575.  a. 
Pracnomen,  801,  b. 
Pracpetea,  175,  b. 
E*r8epositus  954,  b. 
PracTogativa  ccntuiia, 

„        tribus,   338,  b; 
339,  b. 
Pracrogativac,  339,  b. 


Praw.  954.  b. 

Praescriptio,  12^  a  ;  955.  a. 
Prai-scs,  967.  b ;  969,  a- 
I'mcsidja,  250.  b. 
Praettatio,  3£5,  b. 
Praetentura,  25 1 .  b  ;   'J3%  h. 
Praeterttii  seoatores,   261^  b, 

1018.  a. 
PracltxU,  1 1  ;)7,  a. 
Praetextata  £ibula,  S-tC.  b. 
Practextatua,  631.  a. 
Praetor,  956.  a. 

„      p«:n;griniu,  95fv  b. 

„     urbaaus,  956.  b. 
Praetoria  actio,  lOj^  n. 

„      cohore,  957,  a. 
Praetoriani,  957,  a. 
Praetorii  latera.  251.  b  ;  853. 


Praetorium,  246.  b;  231.  b 

•i53,  a  ;  958.  a. 
I'rat  vitricalto,  1027.  U 
Pra^ntatici,  844.  a. 

IVandium,  306.  a. 
Prccarium,  39^  b  ;  643,  k 
Prcherwio,  L  151,  b. 
Prelum,  or  Praelum,  95S,  a. 
Prvusatio,  77,  a. 
Prixniceriiu,  958.  a. 
Primipilaris,  50S,  b. 
Prluiipilus,  505,  a. 
Princeps  juvcntutis  475,  a. 

„       senatus,  iiU  7^  b. 
Princtpales  cuo^titutkuies,  351. 


Principes,  494,  b ;  496,  b. 
Principia,  5i.>2,  a. 

via.  248.  a. 
Principium,  r^.'^C,  a. 
Privatae  fcriat,  52S.  a. 
Privatum  jus,  291.  b ;  657.  U. 
PriTilepuin,  514.  b ;  516.  a ; 

683.  b;  8Q5.  h. 
PriTigna,  28,  b. 
Privignus,  2Sj  b. 
Proamita,  310.  a. 
Proavia,  310.  a. 
Proarunctilus,  310,  a. 
Proarus,  310.  a. 
Probatto  naminomin,  131,  bi 
Procon«il,  960,  b  ;  967,  U 
Procubiiorc-s  503.  a. 
Procuratio  prodigiontm,  2&i,a. 
Procurator,  12,  a;  47. a;  48. 

a;  222. a;  961.a; 
967.  b. 
„       altmentoTum,  75,  h 
n       pciii,  260,  b. 
Procyon,  l^b. 
Prodtgium,  961,  a. 
Prodigus,  11 13,  b 
Procliales  dic%  4 10,  a. 
Profcsti  dies,  409,  b 
Progenor,  28,  b. 
Projiciendi  Scrvitos,  1031.  b 
Prolmrii,  239-  a. 
Promatertera,  310,  a. 
Promisn,  741.  b 
Promissor,  817.  b. 
Prgmuliis,  3Q7.  a  ;  IS05.  U 


Promus,  260,  b. 
Promutcondua,  260,  h. 
Proncpos,  310.  a. 
Proncptis,  310,  •. 
Pronubae,  744.  a. 
Proiiubi,  743,  b, 
Proourus,  28^  b. 
Propatruus,  310,  a. 
Propes,  790.  b. 
Propnigeum,  19!^,  b. 
Pro{)ortionalcs,  30,  b. 
l*ropractor,  0(17,  a. 
Proprietas,  422.  a. 
Prora,  786.  a. 
Prc«ict*nium,  1 1 22.  a. 
ProBcindere,  49^  b. 
Proscribcre,  963.  b. 
Pr(»cripti,  963.  b. 
Proscriptio,  963.  b. 
ProaccU,  1000,  a. 
Prosiciac,  10(X).  a. 
Proflocrus,  28,^  b. 
l*rospectus  servitus,  1031.  b. 
Protropuin,  1201.  b. 
l*rovincia,  964.  b. 
Provocatio,  107,  a. 
Provocatorcs,  575.  b. 
Proslrous  admLssionum,  Hj  b. 

„      infantiae,  637.  a. 

„      pubertati,  636,  b. 
Prudent  lores,  653,  b. 
Pubcrtas,  374.  b  ;  636.  b. 
Piib««,  631^  a ;  837,  a. 
Publicae  feriae,  528.  b. 
Publican i,  97'i.  K 
Publiciservi,  I(K?9.  a;  1041. 
a. 

Publicia  lex,  696.  a. 
Publiciana  in  rem  actio,  974. 
a. 

Publicum,  23ib;  4^  a;  972.  b. 

jus,  291.  b ;  657.  b. 
Publicus  ager,  29,  a ;  949.  a. 
Publilia  lex.  696,  a. 
Publ iliac  Icge^,  696,  b. 
Puer,  1039.  b. 
Pugilatus,  974,  b. 
Pugi!i.-s,  974.  b. 
Pugillarcs,  1092.  a. 
Pugio,  975,  a. 
Pullnriiis,  176,  a. 
PuUati,  88i  b. 

Puhnentarium  scrvonim,  48. 
b. 

Pulpitum,  1 122,  b. 
Puis  &bata,  52±  b. 

Pulvinar,  286i  b;  975i  b. 

Pulvinus,  975.  b, 

Punctae,  1 15.  a. 

Pupia  lex,  697.  a. 

Pupillua,  3,  a ;  630.  a ;  636,  b ; 

1 177.  b. 
Pupiliaris  substitutio,  599.  b. 
Puppis,  787,  n. 
Putcal,  976,  a. 
Puteut,  m,  a  J  189,  b. 
Puticulac,  560.  b. 
Puticull,  560,  b. 
Pyra,  5  j9,  b. 
Pyrgus,  548,  b. 
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Pythia,  837,  a. 

Pytbo.  836^  a. 
Pyxidula,  973,  b. 
Pyxis,  978,  b. 


Quadragesima,  978.  b. 
Quadraiu,  140.  b. 

Quadrantal,  979,  a. 
Quadratarii,  915.  b. 
Quadriga,  322.  b. 
Quadriremes,  7P5.  b. 
Qnadrupes,  880,  b. 
QuadrupUitorcs,  980.  a. 
Quadruplicatio,  12,  a. 
QuadrussiK,  141.  a. 
Quaeaitor,  648.  b. 
Quaestiones,  648.  b. 

„         perpctuac,  648,  b. 
Quaestor,  980.  a. 
Quaestorcs  alimentorum,  75, 
b. 

clossici,  981.  a ; 
980.  b. 
n       parricidii,  648.  b. 
r,        pecuniae  alimeuta* 

riae,  75,  b. 
H       rerum  capitalium, 

64 S,  b, 
„        sacri  palatii,  982,  a. 
a       urbani,  981.  b. 
Quacstorit  ludi,  716,  b. 
Quacstoriura,  249,  «;  253.  b. 
Quacstura  (Miensia,  981,  b. 
Quale»-quale<(,  1041.  b. 
Qualus,  220i  b. 
Quanti  minoria  actio,  982.  a. 
Quartarius,  979.  a;  9P2.  b. 
Quasillariae,  220.  b;  1099.  b. 
Quasillus,  2 JO,  b. 
Quatuorviri  juri  dicundo,  218,. 
b. 

„         viarum  curanda- 
rum,  1 193.  b. 
Querela  inoflSciosi  t«Umenti, 

1118.  a. 
Quiimrius,  393,  b. 
Quinctilis,  232.  a. 
Quincunx,  140.  b. 
Quinduceuiviri,  387.  a. 
Quinquagesima,  982.  b. 
Quinquatria.  9^2.  b. 
Quinquutrus,  982.  b. 

„         minores  or  mi- 

ntivulae,  983,  a. 
Quinqucnnali:!,  98:>,  a. 
Quinquenmdis,  318.  b. 
Quinqueremes,  785.  b. 
QuinqucrtiuiT],  883,  a. 
Quinqueviri,  983.  a. 

„        mensarii,  750.  a ; 

282,  a. 
Quintiina,  2  IS,  a. 
Quiatia  lex,  697.  a. 
Quintiiis,  232,  a. 
QuirinalLo,  98:3.  a. 
Quirinalis  flanivn,  540.  a. 
Quiritium  jus  291.  b ;  658.  a. 
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Quod  jussu,  actio,  663.  b. 
Quorum  bonorum,  ioterdio 
turn,  ?83j  b. 


It 

Radius,  378.  b. 
lUmnenws,  875,  b;  1155.  b. 
Ilanincs,  875,  b;  1  1  55.  U 
Rapina,  58^  b. 

„     or  rapu  bona,  564.  a. 
Rallum,  984^  b. 
RaHus.  984^  b. 
liustellus,  984.  b. 
Rasitare,  197,  b. 
Raster,  984i  b. 
Ilastrum,  984,  b. 
Ratca.  783.  a. 
Raliones,  l^T .  a. 
Uationibus  distrahcndia  actio, 

1178.  b. 
Ilcccpta;  do  recepto,  actio, 

984.  b. 
Recinium,  995,  a. 
Recious,  995.  a. 
Rector,  969.  a. 
Recupcratores,  II,  b;  646.  b. 
Rcda,  9Mi  b. 

Redfinptor,  265,  b;  710,  a; 

985.  a. 
Redhibitoria  actio,  98.5,  a. 
Redimiculum,  985,  b. 
Rofriva,  57,  b. 

Regia,  198.  a. 

„     lex,  1149.  a. 
Rcgifugtum,  935,  b. 
Rcgina  sacroruro,  994.  a. 
Regula,  985^  b. 
Rei  rcsiduae  exceptio,  1 L  b. 
uxoriac,   or   dotis  actio, 

438.  a. 
Relatio,  1019.  b  ;  1021.  a. 
Rclegatio,  515.  b. 
Uclegatua,  515,  b. 
Rcligiosun,  562,  a. 
Rctnancipatio,  419.  a;  455.  b. 
Uenimia  \vx,  234.  b. 
lU'mulcum,  986.  a. 
Remuria,  680.  b. 
Remus,  788.  a. 
Rcnuntiatio,  386.  b;  388.  U 
Repagula,  626.  b. 
Reparator,  49^  b. 
Repctundac,  986.  a. 
ReplicaUo,  12.  a. 
RcpoHrc,  53,  b. 
licpositorium,  307.  b. 
Repotia,  744.  a. 
Rcpudiutn,  419,  a. 
liepurgarc,  53,  b. 
Res,  42]j  b. 

„    communes,  421.  b. 

„    corpora] cs,  421.  b. 

M    diTioi  juris,  421,  b; 
657.  a. 

„   frumcntaria,  1221 ,  a. 

„    hercdltariae,  421.  b. 

„   bumani  juris,  421,  b 
657.  a. 
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Rca  immobile!!.  121 ,  U. 
«   ijieorponln,  4-1.  b. 
^    Runcipi,  4  J1 .  b  5  1818.  a. 

mobiles  -I'Jl,  b. 
„    Dce  ni*ocipi«  422^  1218, 
a. 

„    oullius,  421.  b. 

„    prirata^r,  421,  b. 

^    publicac,  421.  K 

„    fiiligiosae,  421,  b. 

„    ncrsp,  421 ,  b. 

„    Mnctae,  421.  b. 

M    tingulae,  421.  b. 

»    nnirenitatis  421,  b. 

„    tiiorta,  437,  a. 
IlvKrivKiriA  actio,  64  1 ,  b. 
RcKriptum,  351.  b. 
Retina  lemi*ein»,  90:^,  b. 
K(.-^l>ondcrv,  107.  b. 
Rcsponsa,  653.  b. 
RMpubliea,  1215,  b. 
Ilestitutiu  in  integrum,  987.  a. 
Rmtitutoria  actio,  641.  b. 
Rete,  2M.  b. 
iUtcQtio  dotii,  418.  b. 
Kctcntura.  25 1 .  b;  25^,  b. 
Rt^iarii,  57/),  b. 
Hcficulum,  :<29.      988.  b. 
Retinaculum,  969.  b. 
Rdis  988.  b. 
Reus  12,  819,  a. 
Rex,  9">0,  a. 

„    conviYit,  K 

f,    aacriticulm.  9P-4,  au 

f,    ncrificus,  f>94,  a. 

„    aacronim,  'jOi,  a. 
Rbeda,  90A^  h. 
Rbodia  Icr,  G97,  b. 
Rim,  .541,  a. 
Hiciaium,  995,  a, 
Robigalia,  99S,  h. 
Robtir,  211.  .1, 
RohuA.  54j  a. 
Rogaru  legem,  f~i'2B^  b. 
Rc)f?;itio,  GH2,  a ;  f.?^^.  b. 
Uogjiliunvm  accipcrc,  <>H2.  b. 

„       pnnnulgare.  GH2,  b. 
Rogationes  Licintaie,  693.  b. 
Ho»p»tor.3.sa,  b ;  1077.  a. 
Rogus,  550,  b. 
Ruiniinit,  H50.  b. 
Homphca,  5H9,  a. 
Rorarii,  495i  b  ;  502^  b. 
RoMna  thcatralis  lex,  697.  b; 

1123.  b. 
Rostra,  995.  b. 
Rostrata  column  a,  327,  b. 

„      corona,  360,  a. 
Rostrum.  786.  b. 
Rota,  378^  a ;  53?^  b. 
Riibria  lex.  697.  b. 
Rubrica,  171,  a.' 
Rudens,  99C.  a. 
Rudcratio,  431.  a. 
Rudiarii,  575.  a. 
Rudis,  574.  b. 
Rudus,  ll9g.  a. 
RulTuli,  996.  a. 
Kumpiii,  5S9.  a, 
RuQcatio,  52,  a. 
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Ruacina,  996,  a. 
Rupiliae  lege*. 

Rustici,  31 1.  b. 
RuUbulum,  99G.  b 
Rutellum,  996.  a. 

Rutiltana  actio,  996,  a. 
RuUum,  996,  a. 


& 

S«b«num,  851 ,  b. 
Saccatus.  1 203.  a. 
Saccu-s  996.  b;  1 203.  a. 
Sac.  Uum,  996.  b. 
Sacvna.  420.  b. 
Saoer.  562,  a. 
Saceidos,  996.  b. 
Sacerdotiuin,  996,  b. 
Sacra,  99^  a. 

„     gtrntilitia,  568,  b. 

„     municipalia,  b. 

„     prirata,  99B.  a. 

„     publica,  999,  a. 
Sacramento,  119H.  b. 
Sacramentum,  662,  a ;  99B,  .i. 
Saerarium,  998,  li. 
Sitcratac  IfgM.  69i^,  tu 
Sacrificium,  998,  b. 
Sacrilcgium,  lOOO.  b. 
&icrilcgus,  1000,  b. 
Sacrorum  alienatio,  568,  b. 

„        dt'tostntio,  568.  b. 
Sacrum  uovcmdiale,  528,  b. 
Sacciilnre«  ludi,  7l6t  b. 
Sacculum,  1000,  b. 
SagArii,  lOoi,  a. 
Sagitta.  142^  b;  1001.  a. 
Sagittarti,  lOO!,  a. 
SagittariiLs  1 51 .  a. 
Sagittia-r,  UU ,  a. 
Sai^ittipotcns.  151,  a. 
Sagmina,  I (X)2,  a. 
Sagulum,  UX)2.  b. 
Sagum,  1  Oiy2,  a 
Sftl.-iinitiia,  865.  a. 
iSalarium,  UX)2,  b. 
Salii,  lOOr,.  a, 
Salillum,  1004.  a. 
Salinae,  1003.  b. 
Salinator,  1004,  a. 
Salinum,  10O4.  a. 
Salsilago,  1001,  a, 
Saisugo,  1C04,  a. 
Saltatio.  862,  a ;  1004,  b. 
Saltus,  46ib;  fi^S.  a;  753.  a; 

1012.  a. 

Salvianum  interdtctum,  643.  a. 

SaluUtorcs,  1006.  b. 
Sambuca,  IWT.  a. 
Sandalium,  1007.  b. 
Sandapila,  559,  a. 
&ipR,  1 202.  a. 
Sarcophagus,  559.  b. 
Sarculatio,  52.  a. 
Sarculum,  52xa;  1008.  a. 
Snrdiana,  715,  b. 
Sarissa,  488»  a ;  589,  a. 
Sarracum,  1008,  a. 
Sarritio,  52,  a. 


Sartago,  1008,  a. 
SaUo,  51.  a. 

n    autumnalts,  54.  bw 

f,    acptimon talis,  57,  a. 

t,    trimcstria,  ^  a  ;  55^  ib 
Satira.  1008.  a. 
Satisdatio,  12^  a. 
Satura,  1008.  a. 

„     lex,  683^  a;  10O8,  b. 
Saturnalia,  I0O9,  a. 
Scabellum,  286,  b. 
Seabillum,  381.  b. 
Scalae,  7t-9.  a ;  1009.  b. 

w     Gemoniae,  240.  b. 
Seatmi,  7S7,  b. 
Scalpvllum,  274,  hw 
Scalptura,  1010.  a. 
Scalpturatum,  431 ,  a. 
ScamnuiD,  253.  2^6^  b;  lOII^a. 
Scantinia  lex,  698.  b. 
Scapha,  786.  a. 
Scapus  57j  a ;  1170,  b. 
Seeoa.  llgg.  a. 
Scenici  ludi.  714,  b ;  749.  a. 
Sceptrum.  ill!  Ij  a. 
Scbcda,  7m,  b. 
Sclioenus,  1011.  b. 
Schola,  182,  b. 

„     labrorum,  191.  a. 
Scbolae,  253,  b. 

„     auctores,  1 73.  b, 
ficiotbericum,  616.  b. 
Scipio,  mi  La. 
Scire,  1 023.  a. 
Scissor,  307,  b. 
Scitum  popali,  682,  a. 
Scorpio,  151,  a;  540,  a;  il39,fc, 
Scorpius,  151,  a. 
.Scortea,  848,  b. 
.Scribae,  7,  b;  1012,  a. 
Scribcre,  131 ,  a. 
Scribonia  lex,  698,  b. 
Scrinium,  23  S,  b. 
Scriplum.  1012.  b. 
Scripta,  945,  a. 

„     ducKiecim,  670.  a. 
Scripturo,   234^  a;   222^  b; 

1012,  a. 
Scripturarii,  1012.  b. 
Scripulum,  46^  b;  1012.  b. 
Scrobcs.  116,  b 
Scnjpulum,  182,  a;  652,  a; 

753.  b ;  1012,  b  ;  1213,  b. 
Sculptura,  1010,  a. 
Sculponeae.  4>f,  b. 
Scutica,  539,  b. 
Scutum,  496,  b;  1012.  b. 
Scytale,  1013.  a. 
Sccale,  56i  a. 
Sece^pita,  1013,  b. 
Sccrctarium,  114,  a. 
Scctatorcs  TTi  »- 
Sectio,  95L  b  ;  1013.  b. 
S<?ctor,  9iL  b  ;  1013.  b, 
Seetorium  interdictam,  g43.  a; 

1013.  b. 
Securicula,  1014,  a. 
Securis,  1014,  a. 
Secutores,  576,  a. 
Seget,  61,  a. 
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Segestrc,  674.  b. 
Seliquastrum,  1015,  h. 

Sella,  257,  b ;  lOH.  b. 
SembcUa,  702,  b. 
Semen  adoreum,  54i  a. 

M     trimcstre,  54^  a. 
Sementina  dies,  530.  a. 
Sementivae  feriae,  530,  a. 
Semimares,  566,  b. 
Semis,  Semissis,  140.  b;  182,  b. 
Sctnproniac  leges,  698.  b. 
Sempronia  lex  dc  foenere,  699, 
a. 

Semuncia,  1213,  b. 
Semunciarium  fenua,  527,  b. 
SeDator,  1016.  a. 
Senatores  Oruni,  101 7.  a. 

„      pedarii,  1018,  a. 
Senatu  motio»  or  cjectio 

2G4.  a. 
Senatus,  1016,  a. 
Senatua  auctoritas,  102;3.  b. 
Senatusconsultum,  10*22.  b. 

„    ApronianuiB,  1024,  a. 

„    Articuleianum,  1024,  b. 

„    de  Baccbanalibus,  41 4. a; 
1024.  b. 

„    CaWitianuiDf   692.   b ; 
1034,  b. 

„    Claudianum,  1024.  b. 

„    Dasumianum,  1025,  b. 

„    Hadriani,  1025.  b. 

„    Juncianum,  1026.  a. 

„    Junianum,  102G.  a. 

„    Juventtanum,  1026.  a. 

„    Largianum,  1026,  a. 

„    Libonianum,  1026.  a. 

„    Macedonianutn,  1026.  a. 

„    Marcianum,  1024.  b. 

„    Memmianum,  1026,  a 

„    Neronianum,  102C.  a. 

„    Orphitianum,  1026,  b. 

„    PeRasinum,  535.  b; 
536.  b;  1026.  b. 

„    Peraicianum,  1026,  b. 

„    Pisonianum,  1026,  a. 

„    Plane  ianum,  102G.  b. 

„    Plautiontun,  1027.  a. 

„    Rubrianum,  1027,  a. 

„    Sab  in  ianum,  1027.  a. 

„    Siianianum,  1027,  a. 

„    taciturn,  7^  b. 

„    Tertullianuni,  1027.  a. 

„    Trebeli ianum,  535.  a  ; 
1027.  b. 

„    Turpilianum,  1027.  b. 

„    Velleianum,  1027.  b. 

„    Vitrasianum,  1027.  b. 

„    Volusianum,  1027.  b. 
Senatus  jus,  1018.  b. 
Scniorea,  333.  b. 
Sepelire,  560.  b. 
Sepimcntum,  47^  a. 
September,  2i2. 
Septem  Trionea,  147.  b. 
Scptcmviri  Epulones,  470,  b. 
Seplimatru-s  982,  b. 
Septimontium,  1028.  a. 
Septum,  336.  b. 
Septunz,  140,  b. 
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Sepulchri  violati  actio,  562.  a. 
Sepulchrum,  560.  b. 
Sequestrcs,  77^  a. 
Sera,  626,  b. 
Seriae,  1202.  a. 
Scricum,  1028,  a. 
Serpens,  148,  a  ;  149,  b. 
Serpentarius,  149.  a. 
Serra,  1029.  a. 
Serrati,  «c.  nummi,  394,  a. 
Semila,  1029.  b. 
Serta,  1029.  b. 
Servare  de  coelo,  176,  b. 
Scrviana  actio,  918,  a. 
Servilia  agraria  lex,  699.  a. 
„     Glaucia  lex,  986.  b. 
^     Judiciaria  lex,  699,  a. 
Serritus,  1030.  b ;  1036.  b. 
Servitutt^  9,  b ;  1030.  b. 
Serrus  (Gre«?k),  1034.  a. 

„     (Roman), 48,  a;  1036,b. 

„     ad  manum.  76.  b. 

„      publicus,  7,  b ;  1039,  a; 
10-11,  a. 
Sescuneia,  140,  b. 
Sescunx,  140,  b. 
Sesquiplares,  or  Sesquiplarii, 

509.  a. 

Sestertium,  242.  b ;  1042.  b. 

SestcTtiua,  1042.  b. 

Sevir  turmae  equitum,  475.  a. 

Seviri,  180.  b. 

Sex  suflragia,  472.  b. 

Scxatrus,  982,  b. 

Sextans,  HO,  b. 

Sextartua,  979.  a ;  1043.  b. 

Sextilis,  232. 

Sextula,  1213.  b ;  1043.  b. 
Sibina,  589,  a. 
Sibyllini  libri,  1043.  b. 
Sica,  1044.  b. 
Sicariua,  687,  a. 
Sicila,  1044.  b. 
Sicilicus,  USjb;  1213.  b. 
Sicilire  pratum,  60,  a. 
Sidus  natalitium,  144,  b. 
Sigillaria,  1009.  b. 
Sigma,  750,  a. 
Signa,  253.  b. 

„    militaria,  1044.  b. 
Signifer,  1045.  b. 
Signinum  opus,  431,  a. 
Signum,  5Q1 ,  a. 
Silentiarii,  954,  b. 
Silentium,  176,  h. 
Silia  lex,  699,  a. 
Silicarii,  115.  b. 
Silicernium,  562.  a. 
SUigo,  54,  a ;  55.  b. 
Simila,  or  Similago,  £5j  b. 
Siliqua,  1213.  b 
Silvae,  1012.  a. 
Silvani  ct  Carbonis  lex,  695. 

b. 

Simpulum,    or  Simpurium, 

1046.  a. 
Sindon,  851,  b. 
Singulares,  508,  b. 
Sinus,  1 135.  a. 
Siparium,  1046.  a. 
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Sirius,  152,  b ;  160,  a. 
Sistrum,  1046.  a. 

Sitella,  1048.  b. 
Siticines,  558.  b. 
Sittybae,  704,  b. 
Situla,  1048.  b. 
Sobrina,  310,  a. 
Sobrinus,  310.  a. 
Socculus,  1048,  b. 
Soccus,  1048,  b. 
Socer,  28,  b. 

n     magnua,  28,  b. 
Societas,  1049.  a. 
Socii,  542,  b ;  1049,  a;  1050. a. 
Socio  pro.  actio,  1049.  b. 
Sociua,  1049,  a. 
Socrus,  28,  b. 

„      magna.  28|  b. 
Sodalca,  310,  b. 

Augustalcs,  180,  a. 

„      Titii,  1134,  b. 
Sodalitium,  22,  b. 
Solarium,  429.  b;  616.  b; 

1078.  b. 
Solea,  1051.  b. 
Solidorum  venditio,  181.  b. 
Solidus,  1S2,  b. 
Solitaurilia,  719.  b  ;  1000.  a. 
Solium,  Ifilib;  191ja;  1129. 
a. 

Solvere  in  area,  119.  a. 
Solum,  430,  b. 
Solutio,  819,  b. 
Sonipes  alea,  149,  b. 
Sophronlstae,  581.  b. 
Sordidati,  1137.  a. 
Soror,  310,  a. 
Sortes,  843,  a ;  1051.  b. 
Sortilegi,  1052.  a. 
Spadones,  631.  b. 
Sparus,  588,  b. 
Spatium,  286,  a. 

„      legitimum,  1033.  b 
Specillum,  274,  b. 
SpecUbilcs,  628,  a. 
Spectio,  176.  b ;  177.  b. 
Specularia,  432,  b. 
Specularis  lapis,  432.  a. 
Speculate  res,  508,  b. 
Speculum,  1052,  a. 
Specus,  113,  a. 

Sphaeristerium,  IgS^b ;  582.  a. 
Spica  mutica,  57^  a. 
Spiculum,  587,  a;  589.  a. 
Spina,  284.  b. 

Spinter,  or  Spintber,  1 3<*s  a. 
Spira,  1053.  a. 
Spirula.  1053.  a. 
I^lia,  1053.  b. 
Spoliatorium,  189,  a. 
Sponda,  674.  b. 
Spondeo,  817.  b. 
Spongia,  905,  a. 
Sponaa,  741.  b. 
Sponsalia,  741.  b. 
Sponno,  640.  b ;  1 199,  a. 
Sponsor,  640,  b. 
Sponsus,  741.  b. 
Sportula,  1054.  b. 
Stabukrius,  984*  b. 
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Sudium,  I0S5.  a. 

Stamen,  1100.  m. 
Sutcr,  IOS6.  !>. 
Sutera,  117a  a. 
S<ali  dies,  l». 
SutiuiMW,  JA).  b. 
«      M  ia5<.  a. 
^      municipiorttm,  577,  b. 
StativM  (eriM,  528.  b. 
Sutor,  1Q58.  A. 
Sutorea,  SOS,  h. 
Sutu  liber,  7. to,  b. 
Sutuaa  Pmwae,  889.  K 
Suiuaria  an,  1058,  a. 
Suiumen,  Iiyi.  a. 
Stcllae  Parrhaaidea,  147^  K 

„      errantca,  9gi,  a. 
Stellatura«,  505.  a. 
Stcreolinii  ■cnritiu,  UJS:2^  a. 
Stercoratio,  50j  a. 
SCrrcutius,  50,  a. 
ScerquiUnium,  5^  a. 
St»irhanM,  1096.  a. 
Stil>it(iiuni,  75<\  a. 
Stiilicidii  wrTttuii,  1081.  b. 
Scillkidiuiii,  1031. b. 
Stilus,  1071.  a. 
Siipendiaria,  ST^  b. 
Stipcndiarii,  107 1.  b. 
Sti(H;ndiuin,  1071.  b. 
Scipca,  854.  b. 
Sdpulatio,  817.  b. 
Stipulator,  817.  b. 
Stita.  117.b;  118.  a. 
Stola,  1073.  a. 
Stragulum,  671.  b. 
Scratoro^  1074.  b. 
Strcnm,  1075.  a. 
Striae,  324.  a. 
Striga,  353,  b  ;  S54,  a. 
Strigil,  185,  a;  192,  n. 
Strophium,  1075,  a. 
Scruetor,  307.  b. 
Studiod  Juris,  149.  h. 
Stultoruin  fertae,  545.  b. 
Stuprum,  17j  a;  349. a;  633, bb 
Stylus,  1071.  a. 
Suasor,  1 73^  a. 
Subcenturio,  506,  a. 
Subitarii,  1171,  b. 
Subligaculum,  576.  a ;  1 075.  a. 
Sublimlasimi,  a. 
Subrogarc  legem,  682,  b. 
Subruncivi,  'AO,  a. 
Subacriptio,  357,  b. 

„        ceiiaoria,  S63,  b ; 

635.  b. 
Subseciva,  30^  a ;  42,  a. 
Subselliutn,  1 129,  a. 
Subserica,  1028.  b. 
Subsignanus,  502,  b. 
Substitution  599.  a. 

„  pupillaria,  599.  b. 
Subtegmen,  1 100,  a. 
Subtemen,  1 100.  a. 
Subucula,  1 1 73.  b. 
Succwio,  1075.  b. 
Successor,  1076,  b. 
Succinctorium,  107.'>,  n 


index: 

Saoetnctwt,  1 1 73,  b. 
Sucoolare,  672,  b. 
Sudatin  eoncamerata,  190,  b. 
Sudatununi,  190.  b. 
Suffibulum.  il9ii  a. 
Suffitio.  562.  a. 
SuffVagia  aei,  472.  b. 
Suflragium,  1076,  b. 
Sug?cstus,  88|  a;  995,  b; 

1077.  a. 
Suggruodarium,  559i  b. 
Sui  berrdea,  598.  b. 
Sulci,  1192.  a. 
Sulcus,  58,  a  :  53,  a. 
Sulpiciac  leges,  699,  b. 
Sulpicia  Semprooia  lei,  699,  b. 
Sutntoariac  lege*.  1077.  a.  . 
SuoveUurilijL,  719.  b  ;  lOOOl  a. 
Supcrticiariua.  1078.  a. 
Superfieica,  1078.  a. 
Stipcrnumcrarii.  2,  b. 
Supparum,  T  iKJ.  a  ;  1 174.  a. 
Supparua,  J 174.  a. 
Supplicatio,  1079.  a. 
Suppotititii,  576,  a. 
Suprema,  ae.  tatnpestas,  -109,  a. 
Surdus,  818,  a  ;  1113,  a. 
Suaccplorca,  *i(i5.  a. 
Suspensura.  192,  a. 
Sympoaium,  1082,  a. 
Syndicus,  1084,  a. 
Syngrapha,  271.  b. 
Synthcais,  1009.  a ;  1087.  b. 
Syrinx,  1088.  a. 
SyHitia,  1088.  b. 


T. 

Tabella,  1090.  b. 
Tabellariae  leges,  1091.  a. 
Tabellarius,  1091,  a. 
Tabcllio,  1 0<J  1 .  a. 
Tabema,  285,  b ;  1091.  a. 

„      divenoria,  258,  b.  - 

„      libraria,  701.  b. 
Tabcmaeulum,  1 104,  a. 
Taberiiaria  fiibula,  346.  b. 
Tablinum,  428,  a. 
Tabulae,  ISL  a  •,  1091.  b. 

„     censoriae,  263,  a. 

„     novae,  1092,  a. 

„     publicat.  7j  a;  8j  a. 

„     votivae,  433,  b. 
Tabulam,  adesse  ad,  172i  a. 
Tabutarii,  1092,  b. 
Tabularium,  1092.  b. 
Tabular!  us,  7^  b. 
Tabulinum,  253,  b, 
Taeda,  1093,  a. 
Taenia,  1212.  b. 
Talaria,  1094,  b. 
TalasiuB,  748.  b. 
Tala^sio.  743,  b. 
Talea,  824,  b. 
Talentum,  931,  b. 
Talio,  1095.  a. 
Talus,  1095.  a. 
Tapes,  1097,  a. 
Tapcte,  1097.  a. 


Tarcntini  ludi,  716,  k 
Tarpeta  Atemia  lex,  685.  a. 
Taurii  ludi,  716,  b. 
Taurus,  15a  a. 
Tector,  870,  a. 
Tectore*,  U5,b. 
Tectorium  opus,  87a  X 
Teda,  1093.  a. 
Tegula,  109S.  a. 
Tela,  1099.  a. 
TelamoDca,  17a  a. 
Temo,  LLL  b  ;  378,  b. 
Tetppluro.  176.a;  995. b;  LllM 
a. 

Temporalis  actio,  10,  b. 
TemporLs  praescriptio,  9t55«  a. 
Tensae,  1125.  a. 
Tentipcllium,  545.  b. 
Tepidarium,  19Q,  a ;  192.  b. 
Tcrentilia  lex,  699.  a. 
Terenlini  ludi,  716,  b 
Terminalia,  LLL^  a. 
Termini,  SO,  b  ;  603.  U 
Terra,  22»  a ;  132,  b. 

„    caxiosa,  49,  b. 

„    rcstibilia,  60,  b. 
Tertiare,  40^  b. 
Ttruncius,  141.  a ;  702.  b. 
Tcacum,  176,  a. 
Tessella.  915^  b. 
Teastllarii,  'J  13.  b. 
Teaera,  1112.  b. 

„     nummarta,  or  frumer- 

taria,  55a  a. 
Tesaerula,  1112.  b. 
Testa,  534,  b. 

Tesumentariae  leges,  699.  tk 

TesUmentifactio,  1 114.  b. 

Testamcntum.  1113.  a. 

Tesutor,  1 1 13,  a. 

Testis,  1118.  b. 

Testudo,  72^  b;    1119,  a; 

HIS,  b. 
Tetraphori,  894,  a. 
Tetrarcha,  1119.  b. 
Tetrarches,  1119.  b. 
Textores,  1099.  a. 
Tcxtncea.  1099.  a. 
Textrinuro,  1099.  b. 
Thargelia.  1 12a  a. 
Thcatrum,  1 120,  b. 
Thensae,  1125.  a. 
Tbeodosianua  codex,  SO?,  b. 
Thermae,  ^83,  b  ;  193,  b. 
Thermopolium.  233.  b  ;  258.  b. 
Tbcsmophoria,  1127,  b. 
Thorax,  71L  •• 
Thoria  lex,  699,  U 
Thraces,  576.  a. 
Threces,  576.  a. 
Thronus  1 129.  a. 
Thyrsus,  1129.  b. 
Tuu«,  1 130.  a. 
Tiaras.  I  1  :]0,  a. 
Tibia,  l  isa  b. 
Tihicen,  1131.  a. 
Tibicinium,  1 130,  b. 
Tigni   tmmitttendi  icrTitui 

1031.  b. 
Tigno  juncto,  actio  dc,  564tb» 
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Tintlniutt>xthini,  1133.  b. 
TlrocinUtm,  1131.  a. 
Tiro,  1 1  34.  a. 
Xitm  lex,  700^  a. 
Tificnses,  875,  b ;  1 155,  b. 
Tities,  BT5.  b;  1155.  b. 
Titii  Sodales,  1134.  b. 
Xitu^via,  25:H,  a;  5 GO. a;  704. b. 
Toculliones,  525.  a. 
Tog^  1  134,  b. 

„     candula,  1137.  a. 
„      {mlmata,  1 137,  a. 
„     picta,  1 137.  ft. 
„     practexta,  1137.  a. 
„     puUa,  1 137,  a. 
„     pura,  1137,  a. 
^     sordiHa.  11 37.  a. 
„     -vlrilis  631,  a ;  1187.  b. 
To^ta  fiibula,  346,  b. 
Togatus,  853.  b ;  1137.  b. 
Tonsor,  1 9L  a. 
Topiaria  ars,  618.  b. 
Tcipiarius,  G19,  a. 
Tora.Ua,  674.  b. 
Torcular,  9^  a;  1137.  b. 
Torculum,  1 137.  b. 
Tormentum,  790.  a ;  1 138,  b ; 

1132>a. 
Torques,  1 140,  a. 
Torquis,  1 140.  a. 
Torua,  g74,  b  ;  1140.  b. 
Toxicum,  1001.  b. 
Trabca,  993,  b ;  1137.  b. 
Trabcata  Tabula,  346.  b. 
Traditio,  82^  a. 
Tragoedia,  1 1 40,  b. 

„       crepidata,  34fi.  b. 
Tragula,  5H9.  a  ;  989.  b. 
Tragum,  989,  b. 
Traha,  53,  a  ;  1148.  a. 
Trahea,  5fL  a. 
Trama,  1 100,  a. 
Tramoseriea,  1028,  b. 
Traosactio  in  via,  U,  a. 
Transfuga,  394.  b. 
TranstuTum,  721.  b 
Transtra,  7SS,  a. 
Trausvcctio  equttuin,  437.  a; 

424»b. 
Trcbonia  lei,  700,  b. 
Trcinissis,  1  H'J,  b. 
Trcssis,  141,  a. 
Trcsviri,  11 67,  b. 
Triarii,  495,  a;  496.  a  ;  501,  b. 
Tribula,  5i  a  ;  114>j,  n. 
Tribulum,  53,  a ;  1 148,  a. 
Tribulus,  1 14S.  b. 
Tribunal,  253»  a ;  1148.  b. 
Tribuni  cohortium,  504,  a. 

„      niilitiim,4  95.b;  503,a. 
Tribunieia  lex,  1 1 49,  a. 

„       potcstas,  1 1 50}  b. 
Tribunal,  1148.  b. 

„       celerum,    993.    a ; 
J 149.  a. 
Tribus  (Greek),  1 1 52,  b. 

„     {  Roman),  1 155^  b 
Tributa  comitia,  1 156.  b. 
Tributaria,  37,  b. 
Tribularii,  311,  b. 


INDEX. 
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Tributoria  actio,  1037.  b. 
Trihutum.  1 1 56.  b. 
Tricliniarchia,  1 158.  b. 
Fricliniuin,  1 157,  b. 
Tridcns,  564^  b 
Tricns,  140,  b. 
Trifax,  1138.  b. 
Triga,  379,  b. 
TrigOQ,  919.  a. 
Trigonum,  1007.  a. 
Trilix,  IIOJL  b;  1102.  b. 
Trim«»tris  (uIm,  57,  a. 
Trinepos,  310.  a. 
Trineptis.  310,  a. 
Trinum  nundinum,  816.  b. 
Trinundioum,  fil6,  b. 
TriplicatJO,  12,  a. 
Tripos,  1162.  b. 
Tripudiutn,  175.  b. 
Triremes,  785,  a. 
Tritavia,  310,  a. 
Tritarus,  310,  a. 
Triticum,  54^  a. 

„       spelta,  54,  b. 

„      trtmestre,  54,  a. 
Tritura,  53,  a. 

Triumphalia  oraamenta,  1167, 
b. 

Triumphalis  corona, 
Triumphwi,  1 163.  b. 

M        castreosia,  1 167,  a. 

„        navalis  1 167,  a. 
Triumviri,  1167.  b. 

„      agro  dividundo^ 

1167.  b. 

„       capitalLs,  1 167.  b. 
„  ooioniaededucendae, 

1168,  a. 

„       epuloncs,  470.  b. 
„       equitutn  turmas  rc- 
cognowcndi,  or 
Icgendis  ecjuitum 
dccuriis,  1 168.  a. 
„       monetalefi,  766,  a. 
„     *  nocturni,  1168,  n. 
„       rcBciendis  aedibuc, 

1 168.  a, 
„       rvip  u  bl  icae  eoDStitu« 

endae,  1168.  a. 
„       sacris  conquirendis 
donLsquc  persig- 
nandiB,  ]  168,  b. 
„       wnatus  legendi, 
1168.  b. 
Troehus,  1 168,  b. 
Trojae  hidua,  288.  a. 
Tfojwum,  1 1 68,  b. 
Trockuli,  472.  a. 
Trua,  1 169,  b. 
Trill  la,  1 169.  b. 
Trulloum,  1 170,  a. 
Trull isvatio,  870.  a 
Truncus,  824,  b. 
Tnitina,  1170.  a. 
Tuba,  1170.  b. 
Tubiccn,  22^  u. 
Tubilustrium,  983.  a. 
TuUia  lex  dc  anibitu,  77,  b. 
„       de  legatiouc  libera, 
679.  n. 
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Tulllanum,  240,  b ;  546.  h. 

Ttimultuarii,  1171.  b. 
Tumultus,  1171.  b. 
Tunica,  52, a;  1171.  b. 
Tunicati,  1 174  a. 
Turibulum,  1 174.  b. 
Turoia,  471.  a;  497.  b. 
Turrteula,  548,  b. 
Turris,  1 174.  b. 
Tutela,  1176.  b. 
Tutelae  actio,  1 178,  b. 

„     judicium,  1 178,  b. 
Tutor,  1176,  a. 
Tutulus,  1180.  0. 
Tympanum,  100.  bj  523.  b; 
923.  a:  lisa  a. 


U.  V. 

Vacantia  bona,  2C/7.  h. 
Vadari  reutn,  11,  b. 

Vadcs  dare,  1 L  b. 
Vadimonium.Vas.l  1,  b;  954. b. 
Vagina,  577,  a. 
Valcriac  leges,  700  b, 
Valcriac   ct   Iloratiae  leges, 

TOO,  b;  928.  a. 
Valeria  lex,  963.  b. 
Vallaris  corona,  360.  b. 
Vallum,  31,  b ;  253,  a;  1183.8. 
Vail  us,  1 183,  a, 
Valva,  625,  b. 
Vannus,  1 183.  b. 
Vappa,  1204,  b. 
Vari,  989.  a. 
Varia  lex,  725^  a. 
Vas,  954^  b ;  1183.  b. 

„  leve,  or  purum,  133,  a. 
Vatinia  lex,  ZQ],  a. 
Udo,  1 1 84,  a. 

Vcctigal  r\:rum  vcnalium,  267. 
a. 

Vectigalia.  1184,  a. 
Vcctigalis  agcr,  43,  a  ;  458.  a. 
Vehes,  1 185.  a. 
Velamtn.  1 186,  a. 
Velarium,  86,  a  s  1185,  b. 
VelariuB,  1185.  a. 
Velati,  1 185.  a. 
Vclites,  496,  b ;  503.  a. 
Velieianum  wnatusconsultum, 

1027.  b. 
Velum,  790,  a  ;  1 185,  a. 
Venabulum,  1 1^,  a. 
Vcnalictarii,  1 040.  a, 
Venatio,  1 1 86,  a 
Venditio,  459.  a- 
Vencfioa,  1 1 89,  b. 
Vent-ficiuiti,  1 188,  o. 
Veneficus,  1189,  b. 
Vencreus  jactus,  1095.  b. 
Venter,  1  L%  b. 
Vcntilabrum,  849.  a. 
Ventilatio,  52,  a. 
Venus,  1095.  h. 
Ver  sacrum,  1 189.  a. 
Verbena,  1O02.  a. 
Verbcnarius,  5:{1.  a. 
Vergiliae,  150,  a. 
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Vertzilianum  tidus  150,  a. 
Vcm*,  10J8.  b  ;  104a  b. 
Verrkulum,  9S9,  b. 
Vcno  in  rem  actio,  1038.  a. 
Vcriura,  50j^  a  ;  527,  a. 
VttTtua,  50^  a  ;  I'rX  a. 

^      quadratus,  47i  a. 
Vcru.  5HH,  b. 
Wfvactor,  49i  b 
Vervactum,  49,  h. 
Verutum,  .'jSK.  b. 
V«spa«,  ^i9,  a 
Vaaptllonea,  539.  a. 
VcsUlis,  11  wf).  a. 

n      maxima,  1 189.  b. 
Vcatibulifni,  487.  a. 
Vcitict'ps  (;  <  I .  a. 
Veteran  us,  499,  b. 
Vetvratorrt,  104a  b. 
Vetcretum,  57,  a. 
VeiUlani,  494.  b  ;  507.  b. 
Veiillum,  ^07^  b ;  1045. 
Via  snpularis,  25:^,  a. 
Vi**,  I  1 91 .  b. 

„    scrvitus  \0^2,  a. 

„    Ticitiari;ip,  or  vicinalea, 
g;3:t.  a. 

Viaru  lei,  70L  a ;  1193.  a. 

\'inticutn,  1 1 95.  b. 
Viator,  11 95.  b. 
Vicarii  »vrvi.  1037.  b. 
Vict i ma,  499.  b. 
ViceMma,  11 96,  a. 

„      bereditatom  et  !«• 
pat  or  urn,    24^  a  : 
I  I'  v:.  A. 
„      manuiUL^ionia,  1 1 96, 
a. 

Yieeumaria  lex,  1196.  a. 
Vic«simarii,  1196.  a. 
Viccsiraailo,  387,  b. 
Vicu  magi»tri,  1 196,  a. 
Vicua,  1196.  a. 
Vlctoriatus,  393,  b. 
Vifjilca,  510,  a. 
Vifjiliat-,  250,  a. 
Vigintisexviri,  1 196^  b. 
Vigiutiviri,  1 19fi.  b. 
Villa.  554.  a  ;  1 1 96.  b. 

„     publica,  262,  a 

ff     ruatica,  47,  a. 
Villia  annalis  lex»  TOT.  b. 
Villioa,  48t  a. 


INDEX. 

Vnilcuy  48.  a;  115,b;  1196, h. 

„     axnpliithcatri,  SS^^  b. 
Vinalia,  1 1 9S.  a. 
Vindcmialis  fcria,  530,  a. 
Vindcx,  11,  a;  732.  a. 
Viiulicatio,    Si   a;    564^  b; 
1198.  a. 

^        lib«rults,  1033,  a. 

n        aervitutis,  1032,  b. 
Ylndiciac,  1198.  b. 
VindicU.  73a  a ;  120a  a. 
Vtnea,  IJOa  b. 
Vioum,  ISOl.  a. 
Virga,  12()9,  a. 
Virgines  W>,talo«,  1189.  a. 
Virgo,  15^  b. 

maiinia.  1189.  b. 
Virpula,  1209,  a. 
Vindarium,  619.  a. 
ViriUs  pars,  880,  a. 

H    toga.  631.  a;  1137.  a. 
Via,  1309.  a. 

H  ot  vis  artnata,  1209,  b. 
Visceratio,  562,  a. 
Viacellia  lex,  96,  a ;  701^  b. 
VitcUiani.  1092.  a. 
Vitia,  504.  b. 
Vitium,  176,  b. 
Vitrearii,  I'iig  U. 
Vitricus,  SS,  b. 
Vttrum,  1909;  b. 
Vitta,  Vittae,  1212,  a. 
Vittata  aacerdos,  1212,  b. 
Vivaria.  69,  b. 
U1iginosii<i  campua,  1^  b. 
Ulna,  1213.  a. 

Ulpiani  pueri  puellacque,  75, b. 

Ultrotributa.  265,  a. 
Umbella,  1213.  a. 
Utnbilicua,  704.  a. 
Umbo,  298.  a ;  1136.  b  ;  1192. 
a. 

Umbraculum,  1213.  a. 

Uncia,  140.  b  ;  1213.  b. 
Uociarum  fenui,  516.  b. 
Unctorea,  76(  a. 
Unctuarium,  76,  a ;  190,  b. 
Unguenta,  1214.  a. 
Unguontario,  1214,  a. 
Unguentoriac,  I2l±,a. 
Unguentarii,  1 214.  a. 
Unirerdtas,  1214.  bi 
Uoivcnum,  1076.  a. 


Voeatio  io  jin,  10,  b. 

Vocofiia  let.  676,  b;  70I.  h. 

Voloncs  499.  a ;  1517.  a. 

VoLwUae,  197.  b  ;  275.  a. 

Volucris,  149,  a. 

Volumen,  704.  a. 

Voluntarii,  1217.  il 

Volutae,  59^\  b. 

VoQiitoria,  SJj.  b. 

Urceua,  1217.  a. 

Uma,  560,  a  ;  979,  a  ;  I048. 

b;  1217.  a. 
Urpex,  545,  b. 
Uraa  miyor,  147.  a. 

„   minor,  147.  b. 

M    Moer.a]is.  147.  b. 
Ustrina,  559.  b. 
Uatrinum,  559.  b. 
Usucapio,  1217.  b. 
Usuraf.  525,  b. 
Usureoeptio,  122a  a. 
Usurpatio,  1221.  a. 
Usua.  1219,  a;  1221. a:  1322. 
a. 

„    auetoritas,  1219.  a. 

„    fructuarius,  1221.  a. 
Uauafructus,  1221.  a. 
Uterini,  309.  b. 

L'ti  possedetis,  fi43,  a. 
Utilis  actio,  LD,  a. 
Utrea,  1203,  b. 
Utricularius,  1 130,  b. 
Utrubi.  C43,  a. 
Vulcanalia,  1222.  b. 
Vulgares  1 04 1 ,  b. 
Uxor,  740,  b, 
Uxorium,  26,  b. 


X. 

X7>tarchus,  581.  b. 

Xystici,  1G7,  a. 
Xystus,  5  SO,  b ;  618.  b. 


Z. 

Zona,  1224.  b. 
ZoDuIa,  1224.  b. 
Zophonia.  325.  a  :  12g5i  b. 


ENGLISH  INDEX. 


A. 

Acton  (Greek)  611.  a. 

(  Roman),  612.  a. 
Adoption  (Greek),  14,  b. 

„      (  Roman),  15^  b. 
Advocate,  1084.  a. 
Adxe,  141,  b. 
Altar,  ne^a;  153,  b. 
Ambassadors,  677,  b. 
Anchor,  791,  a. 
Anvil,  634.  a. 
Aqueduct,  108.  a. 
Arbitrator,  396.  b. 
Arch,  l»4ib;  546,  b. 
Archer,  the,  151.  a. 
Archers,  1002.  a. 
Armour,  135.  a. 

Arms,  135.  a. 

Arm^  (Greek),  481.  a. 
„   (Roman),  489.  a. 

Arrow,  the,  149.  b. 

A  rrowg,  1001.  a. 

Aatronomy,  1 45,  a. 

Auction  (sale),  17*2,  a. 

Axe,  1014.  a. 

Axle,  378.  a. 


a 

Ball  (Greek),  460,  b. 

„  (  Roman),  Hj  b. 
Bakers,  921.  a. 
Balance,  the,  151,  a. 
Baldric,  196.  a. 
Ball,  game  at,  543,  a ;  918,  a. 
Bankers,  1 30,  a. 
Banishment  (Greek),  513.  a. 

M        (  Roman),  515.  b. 
Barber,  J  97,  a 
Basket,  198^  a. 
Baths  (Greek),  1«4,  a. 

„   (  Roman),  185i  h. 
Bear,  the  great,  112*  a. 

„    the  lesser  or  little,  147, 
b. 

Bear-warden,  the,  148.  a. 

Beard,  196,  b. 

Beds,  673i  a;  1140.  b. 

Beer,  268.  b. 

Bell.  113:^.  h. 

Bellows,  543.  a. 

Belt,  196,  o. 

Berenicf,  the  hair  of,  154.  a. 
Bit  (of  horses),  518.  a. 
Boeotian  comtitution,  204.  a. 
Books,  703.  b. 
Bookseller,  704,  h. 
Boots,  366,  a. 
Bi>ttomrjr.  525,  b. 


Bow,  126.  a. 
BoxinfT.  974.  b. 
Brass,  25,  a. 
Brazier,  542,  a. 
Breakfast,  804.  a. 
Bribery  (Greek),  385.  b. 

„     (Ho man),  77,  a. 
Bricks,  668.  a. 
Bridge,  936,  b. 
Bridle,  548,  a. 
Bronte,  25,  a. 
Brooch.  531.  b. 
Bull,  the,  150,  a. 
Burial  (Greek),  555^  b. 

„     (Roman),  5 GO.  b. 


C. 

Calendar  (Greek),  222,  a. 

„      (Roman),  226,  a. 
Cameos,  1010.  bj  1181.  a. 
Camp,  244.  a. 

„     breaking  up  of,  251,  a; 
256.  a. 

„    choice  of  ground  for, 
246,  a. 

„     construction  of,  246,  8. 

„     of  Hyginus,  251,  a 

„     of  Poljbius,  245,  b. 
Camp-oath,  the,  249.  b. 
Candle,  236,  a. 
Candlestick,  236.  a. 
Canvassing,  76,  b. 
Capital  (of  columns),  324, 
Carpets,  1097.  a. 
Carl,  923,  a. 
Casque,  565.  b. 
Ceilings,  432,  a. 
Celt,  420,  a. 
Censer,  1 174,  b, 
CenUur,  the,  153i  b. 
Chain,  957.  a. 
Chariot,  378,  a ;  476,  a. 
Charioteer,  the,  149,  a. 
Chimneys,  426.  a  ;  432.  b. 
Chisel,  420,  a. 
Cider,  1205.  b. 
Circumvallation,  1183,  a. 
Citizenship  <  Greek ),  288.  b. 

N        (Roman).  291.  a. 
Claws,  the,  \5\^  a. 
Clerks   (Athenian),  211.  b; 
.577.  b. 

„     (Roman),  13,  b. 
Clocks,  615.  a. 
Coffins  55iib;  552,  b. 
Colony  (Greek),  SJA  b 

„    (Roman).  315,  a. 
Column,  323.  a. 
Combs.  881.  a. 


Comedy  (Greek),  ML  *>. 

„     (  Roman),  345,  b. 
Compass,  283,  a. 
Constellations,  145,  b. 
Cooks,  305.  b. 
Cordage.  790. 
Com  crops,  54j  a. 

„    preservation  of,  53^  b. 
Couches,  67  1.  b. 
Cowl,  372.  b. 
Crab,  the,  150.  h. 
Cretan  constitution,  865.  ». 
Criers,  951.  h. 
Crfxjk,  ML,  b. 
Crops, 

Cross.  370.  h. 
Crow,  the,  1 53^  b. 
Crown,  359.  a. 

„     the  northern,  148.  I 
163.  a. 

n      the  southern,  153,  h. 
Crucifiiion,  370.  b. 
Cubit,  Lilt  b. 
Cup,  the,  153,  b. 
Cjmbal,  370.  a;  381.  a. 


IX 

Dagger*,  975.  a ;  1044.  b. 

Dance,  the  Pyrrhic,  278.  b. 
Dancing,  1004.  b. 
Day,  408.  a. 
Dice,  1112.  b. 
Dice* box,  548.  b. 
Dinner,  806,  b. 
Dish,  257,  b. 
DiMaff,  565.  a. 
Dithyramb,  1 141,  a. 
Divorce  ( Greek),  418.  a. 

„     (  Roman).  4  1 8.  a. 
Dog,  the  great,  152,  b. 

„    the  little,  1^2,  b. 
Dolphin,  the,  149.  b. 
Door,  624.  b. 
Dowry  (Greek),  436,  a. 

„     ( Roman ),  437,  a. 
Dragon,  the,  148.  a. 
Drains,  46,  b. 
Draughts,  gramo  of,  670^  b. 
Drawers,  1075.  a. 
Drum,  1180,  a. 
Dynasty.  122,  a. 


B. 

Eagle,  the,  149,  b. 
Ear-ring,  632.  a. 
Earthenware,  532.  a. 
Eleven,  the,  a. 
4  N 
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L  J. 

Imprisonment,  CIO,  a. 
Informer,  SS.'-,  b. 
Inbaritanoe  (Greek).  SfH.  a. 

a  (HOBMO).  59«.  a. 

Ink,  170,  h. 
Inn  (Grcvk),  258^  a. 
y,    ( lloman  ),  'iSB.  b. 
Intaglios  1010.  b;  1181.  b. 
IiitiTcalary   month,   297.   b ; 

228,  b;  229. 
lottrrcst  of  money  (Greek). 
5g4.  b. 
^       (  Roman  ),  5^6.  b. 
Isthmian  games,  0i5,  b. 
luly,  318.  a. 

Judge*  (Gf««k>,  3fT9ib:  401. 
b ;  483,  a. 
M     (  Uoman),  €46,  b. 


K. 


Meal«  (Roman),  306,  i. 
Measure,  750,  b. 
MeaMires  of  Lajid,  46,  b. 
Medicine,  745,  b. 
Alcrcenary  soidien,  7SB.  a; 

12SS.  b. 
Mile,  7G2j  h. 

Milc-stones,  765.  b;  1191 1. 
Milla.  765.  a. 
Mines  118^.  *• 
Mint,  766.  a. 
Mirror,  l{X5S,  a. 
Moner,  coined,  SOS,  h. 

^     (Greek),  gold,  ISLi 

„  (Roman).  „ 
Month  (GretkX  223. 

„     (  Roman),  ^  i£U 
Mortan,  768.  b. 
Mosaic*,  431.  a ;  Q!5.  «. 
Mourning  for  the  dead, 

b  ;  562.  b. 
Moustaches,  780,  a. 
Music  (Greek),  772,  h. 
»    (Roaun>  779,K 


KmtgTW,  military,  1044.  b. 
Era,  2S_L  h. 
Evil  cjrc  5iL  li> 
Kiecutioner,  842,  a. 

F. 

Fan,  539.  a. 

Felting.  912.  h. 

Fet>c«i,  47^  a. 

Fire- place.  542,  a. 

Fisti,  the  MMithem,  153.  b. 

Fi»he«.  the.  1 1 ,  b. 

Floors  uf  houoes,  4?^0.  b. 

Foot   (muasurv  of  length), 

7-.1.  b. 
Freaeo,  904.  a. 
Fringe,  537.  a. 
Fuller.  551, 

FuncraU  (Greek),  5  34.  b, 

„      (  Roman).  55S.  a. 
Furnace,  192.  b ;  546.  a. 


O. 

Gambler.  Gamiog,  74i  h. 

Garden.  618.  a. 
Gatot  of  cities,  943.  a. 
Girdle,  1224.  b. 
Gladiators,  574.  a. 
Glau,  1 209.  b. 
Goat,  the,  151.  b. 
Gold.  IsOj  b. 
Granary,  618.  a. 
Gre.nves,  8-.'2,  a. 
Guards,  250,  a. 


Hair  (Greek),  328.  b. 

..   ( IU>man)b  329.  b. 
Hammers,  786.  a. 
Hare,  the,  152,  b. 
Harp,  lOJ?.  a. 
Harrowing.  52^  a. 
Hatchet,  1014,  a. 
lli-aiib.  542,  a. 
Heir  (Greek).  594.  a. 

„  (  Roman),  5M,  a. 
Heliacal  nsjog,  1 5 5,  a. 

„      setting,  155j  b. 
Helmet,  565,  b. 
Hemlock,  59J.  a. 
Heraclean  tablet.  691,  a. 
Hinge,  241.  a. 
Hoe,  9S4.  b  ;  1008,  a. 
Hoeing,  ^  a. 
Holidays,  52 P,  a. 
Homicide,  896,  b. 
Hoop.  1 168,  b. 
Horse,  the  little,  149,  b. 
Hospitality,  619,  a. 
Hour,  614.  a. 
House  (Greek),  423.  b. 

„     (  Roman),  426.  b. 
Hunting,  1186,  a. 
Htinting-spear,  1186.  a. 
Uurdlv,  368,  b. 


Kidt.  the,  14^  a ;  163^  a. 

Kiln,  54«,  a. 

King  (Greek),  990.  a. 

„    (Roman).  991.  a. 
Kitchen.  428^  b. 
Kite,  the,  154,  a. 
Knife,  373.  b. 

KnighU  (Athenian),  2^  a. 

M  (  Roman),  471,  a. 
Knocken,  627,  a. 


Ladder*,  78    a  j  1009.  b. 
Lamps,  713,  a. 
Lanterns,  669.  a. 
Ijtw,  6JU,  b  ;  803.  b. 
Legacy,  675,  a. 
legion,  490.  a. 
I^eguminous  erop4,  57j  a. 
Letter-carrier,  1091,  a. 
Levy,  499,  a. 
Library,  202,  a. 
Light-house,  895,  a. 
Link,  553.  a. 
Lion,  1 50,  U 
Litter5,  671,  b. 
Liturgies,  679,  a. 
Looking>gU&ti,  1052,  a. 
Loom.  1099.  a. 
Lots,  1051.  b. 
Luncheon,  306.  a. 
Lyre,  tb«,  148,  b ;  156.  h. 


N. 

Names  (Greek).  900,1. 

„     (  Homan).  800.  b. 
Necklaces,  767.  b. 
Nemean  games,  794.  b. 
Nets,  9S8.  b. 
Notary,  1091.  « ;  1092.  b- 


a 

Otrs,  788,  a. 

Oath  (Greek),  659.  be 

„    (RomanX  661,  h. 
Obelisks,  816.  b. 
Octobcr-horse,  880,  a. 
Officers,  duty  of.  249,  U. 

„      parade  uf,  250,  s. 
Olympiad,  883,  a. 
Olympic  games,  828,  s. 
Oracles,  836,  h. 
Orders  of  architecture,  SiL 

326,  b;  327.  b. 
Organ,  g22.  b. 
Organist,  622,  b. 
Ostracism.  514.  a. 
Oren,  546,  a. 
Ounce,  1213.  b. 


P. 


M. 

Maraertine,  240.  b. 
Manuring,  50,  a. 
Marriage  (Greek),  7.'^5,  b. 

„      (  Ronaan),  740,  a. 
Masks,  889.  b. 
Masts,  1789,  a. 
Meals  (Greek),  303. 


Painting,  899,  b. 
Paper,  703.  b. 
Parasol,  1213,  a. 
Parchment,  703.  K 
I'artuership,  1094,  s. 
Pfty  of  soldiers,  imL  l*> 
Pediment,  7i  a. 
Pen,  22^  a. 
Perfumes,  1214.  a. 
Physicians,  747. 
Pipe,  1130,  b. 


)Ogle 


Plctlgcs  915,  b. 
Plough,  m,  b  ;  147^  a. 
Ploughing,  49,  a. 
Poisoning,  895,  a ;  1188,  a. 
Poles,  789,  a. 
Portcullis,  256,  b. 
Pottery,  532.  b. 
Priests,  b. 
Prison,  240.  a. 
Prodigies,  961.  a. 
Property^Ux  (Greek),  448. b. 

„        ( Iloman),  1 157,  a. 
Prostitutes,  604.  b. 
Prow,  786,  a. 
Purification,  719,  a. 
Purses,  732.  b. 
Pyrrhic  dance,  1005.  a. 
Pythian  gannes,  976.  b. 


Q. 

Quiver,  ^4,  b. 


Races,  287.  a. 
Hake,  984^  b. 
Ham,  the,  149,  b. 
Haven,  the,  153,  b. 
Hazor,  197.  b. 
Heaping,  52j  b. 
Rings,  95,  a. 
HoatI,  1191.  b. 
Hope- dancers,  553.  a. 
Hopus,  996,  a. 
Hounds,  250,  Ik 
H udder,  788^  b. 


& 

Sacrifices,  99fi,  b. 

Saddles,  464,  a. 

Sails  790,  a. 

Salary,  lOO'i.  b. 

Salt,  1003.  b. 

Salt-cdlar,  10O4.  b. 

Salt-works,  1003,  b. 

Sandal,  200,  b ;  1051.  b. 

Saw,  10'29,  a. 

Scales,  706.  a. 

Scorpion,  the,  151.  a. 

Screw,  300.  b. 

Scythe,  518,  a. 

Senate  (Greek),  209,b;  572. 

„     (Roman),  1016,  a. 
Sentinels,  250,  a. 
Serpent-holder,  the,  149.  a. 
Shawl,  884,  b. 
Shears,  545,  a. 


INDEX. 

Shields,  297,  a  ;  870^  a ;  882i 

bj  1012.  b. 
Ships,  783.  a. 
Shoe,  220,  b  ;  456,  a. 
Shops,  1091,  b. 
Sibyl,  1043.  b. 
Sickle,  518,  a  ;  1044,  b. 
Signs,  northerji,  147,  a. 

„    of  the  Zodiac,  149.  b. 
Silk,  1026.  a. 
Silver,  132,  a. 
Slaves  (Greek),  1034.  a. 

„     (  Roman),  1036.  b. 
Sleeve,  729.  a. 
Sling,  55^  b. 
Slingcrs,  553.  b. 
Snake,  the,  149.  a. 
Sowing,  5lj  a. 
Spade,  848.  b. 
Span,  751.  b  ;  1053,  b. 
Spartan  constitution,  570,  a. 
Spear,  587,  a- 
Speusinians,  391,  b. 
Spindle,  565.  a. 
Sponge,  005.  a. 
Standards,  military,  1044,  b. 
Stars,  (ixod,  15 'I,  b. 
Statuary,  105H,  a. 
Step,  577.  a. 
Stern,  787,  a. 
Stoves,  432.  b. 
Sun-dial,  615.  a. 
Surgery,  272.  a. 
Swan,  the,  149.  a. 
Sword,  577,  a. 


T. 

Tables,  749,  b. 

Talent,  931,  b;  932;  933; 

935.  a. 
Tapestry,  1097.  a. 
Tassel,  537,  a. 

TaiesC Greek), 448.1) ;  1103,a. 
„  (Roman),  1156,  b;  1184, 
a. 

Temple,  1104.  a. 

Testament,  1113.  a. 

Theatre.  lli.'O.  b. 

Theft,  300,  a ;  562,  a. 

'Iliessalian  constitution. 1 093 ,  a. 

Thrashing,  53j  a. 

Threshold,  624,  b. 

Throne,  1129.  a. 

Thrum,  537.  a. 

Tiles,  roofing,  1098.  a. 

Tombs,  556^  a  ;  557,  b  ;  561. 

TooUi-iK)wdcr,  3D4,  a. 

Torch,  524,  a. 

Torture,  1132. 

Tower,  1174.  b. 


1883 

Tragedy  (Greek),  1140,  b. 

„      (lloiuan),  1 147.  a. 
Treaty,  542,  b. 
Triangle,  the,  149,  h. 
Tribes  (Greek),  1152.  b. 

„     (Roman),  1 155,  b. 
Tribunes,  1 148.  b. 
Trident,  5G4,  b. 
Tripod,  1162.  b. 
Trophy,  1168.  b. 
Trousers,  213,  a. 
Trumpet, 215, a;  709,b;  117a 

b. 

Tumblers,  1005. 
Twelve  Tables,  C88,  a. 
Twins,  the^  150,  b. 


U.  V 

Vase-painting,  906,  b. 

Veil,  1186.  a. 

Vinegar,  1 205.  b. 

Virgin,  the,  150.  b. 

Umpire,  391,  b. 

Voting  (Greek),  217,a;  971, a. 

„    (  Roman),  336.  a ;  1076. 

b. 

Usurers,  525,  a. 


W. 

Waggon,  923.  a. 

„      the,  147,  b. 
Waggoner,  the,  148,  a. 
Wain,  Charles's,  147,  a. 
Wall,  431,  *>;  9^  a* 
Waterntau,  tbe,  151.  b. 
Watcrsnake,  the,  153.  b. 
Waterstream,  the,  151,  b. 
Weaving,  1099.  a. 
Weeding,  52,  a. 
Whale,  the,  152,  a. 
Wheel,  378,  a  ;  532,  b;  1180,  b. 
Whip,  539,  b. 
Wills,  1113,  a. 
Window,  426. a;  482.  a. 
Wine,  1201,  a. 
Winnowing,  53,  a. 
Witnesses  (Greek),  732.  b. 

„       (  Roman),  659.  b. 
Wolf,  the,  153,  b. 
Wrestling,  713,  b. 

Y. 

Yards  of  a  sail,  789,  b. 
Year  (Greek),  222,  a. 

„    (Roman),  226, a. 

„    division  of,  163,  b. 
Yoke,  652.  a. 
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CMrr  tatk  kmct  tkt  »am*$  of^lke  nrtidea  art  gi»en  in  which  the  mtjeet  u  erjJaiwed. 


Ap-icultura. 

Horttu. 

Qltt.  oliva. 

Owillum. 

Seamnuro. 

Sittw. 

VilU  ruitiea. 
Vinum. 
AoucuLTcaAL  iMrumnrra, 
Antrum. 
CratM. 
Irp«i. 

Pals. 

Pec  ten. 

Pedum. 

Plau^trum. 

Prelum. 

Rutnim. 

Rutrum. 

Sarculum. 

Sarraeum. 

Stilus,  3> 

Tiiitiniiabulum. 

Torculum. 

Tribula. 

T^mpaBUin. 

Vaonut. 

Vches. 

AmUSEUKICTS  AMD  PlATTBIKOS. 

Abacus,  5. 

Aentgma. 

Alaa. 

Aaeoliasmui. 

Buxum. 

Calculi. 

Cottabos. 

FolUa. 

Fritillus. 

Latrunculi. 

Pnr  impar  ladere. 

Talus. 

Tessera. 

Trochus, 

AaCHITXCTURX. 

Abacus,  L  2i  7f  & 

Acrotcrium. 

Analcmmik 

Antae. 

Antefixa. 

Antepagmenta. 

Apsis. 

Architeetura. 
Arcus. 


Ardiitoeture  —  eatdimiud, 
Astraj^l  us. 
Atlantc«. 
Atticurges. 
Balteus. 
Camora,  L 
Canalia. 
Canterii. 
Chalcidicum. 
Coeblts. 
Columbaria,  3. 
Col  u  men. 
Columua. 
Coron'ix 
Cortioa,  i. 
Crypta,  L 
Cyma. 
Entaus. 
EpLstylium. 
Fascia. 
Fastigium. 
Harpagin«tuli. 
Helix.  L 
Jaaua. 
Jugum,  L 

IVfacnianum. 
Mctopa. 
Modulus. 
PerUtyliura. 
Pliatliui. 
Podium. 
Porticua. 
Spira. 
Testudo,  3. 
Tbolus. 
Tympanum. 
Zopborua. 
tc, 

Abacua,  £. 

Calculi. 

AaMOUK  AKD  WXATONS. 

Aclnacea. 

Acgia. 

Arcus. 

Arms. 

Armatura. 

Capulus. 

Cateia. 

Cetra. 

Clipeus. 

Dolo. 

Fnnda. 

Gal». 

Gerr  ba. 


Armour,  &e.—  ( 
Gladius. 
Habcoae,  2.  3. 
Hasta. 

w       Lance  a. 
M  Pilnm. 

Verutum. 
^  Gaesum. 
s  Sparus. 
tt  Jaculura. 

Spiculum. 
^  Sari  sue. 
M  Frame*. 
M  Falarica. 
„  Matara. 
w  Tragula. 
Lorica. 


Fafana. 

PdU. 

Pharetrm. 

Pugio. 

Sagitta. 

Scutum. 
Securia. 
Siea. 

Venibultras. 
Assnuuxs  AKs  Councils, 
Agora. 

AmpbictTones. 

Arciupagus. 

Boole 

Comitia  ealata. 

n  curiata. 

n  centuriata. 

„      tributa.  ' 
Concilium. 
Coocio. 
CoTiTcntua. 
Curia. 
Eoeksia. 
EceletL 
Gcrousia. 
MjriL 
Pancgjra. 
Paniooit. 


SytiedrL 
AjrraoKOMT. 
Astrologia. 
Astronomta. 

Northern  constella- 

ttona. 
Zodiacal  sigm. 
Soathero  cuiistellaiioiif 


)Ogle 


ArtroPomy  —  eontintud, 
X'Unctae. 

OA.XS.rS  AKD  FOKTS. 

^eropolU. 

-Agger. 

Arx. 

Camgo. 

Castm. 

„  sUtiva. 
Pagi. 

Praetorium. 
Turris,  L 
Va]luin. 

OxSJ^amcs  AVD  DOMATIOMS. 

Adauati. 
AlimentariL 
Cotif^ana, 
Diauomue. 
Do  nana. 

Frumcntariae  Leges. 
Strena. 

ClTU.  PcMUBXntlS. 

Area,  4x 

Barathron,  or  Orugtna. 
Career. 

Ceacias. 

Crux. 

£quulcus. 

Krgastuium. 

Fidicula. 

Furca,  patibulum. 
Ilabcnac,  ^ 
Laquetis. 
Latumiae. 
Sestcrtium. 
Classks  or  CmzKKs  awd 

OTHXas. 

Adipctif  L 

AerariL 

Agela. 

AlimentariL 

Aretalogi. 

Camilli. 

Canepborofl 

Dediticu. 

Delator. 

DemopoietOib 

Demos.  • 

Emphruri. 

Epeunactae. 

£phebus. 

Equitca. 

Eupatridae. 

G«omori. 

Hectemoriu 

Hetaerac. 

Hippobotae. 

Homoei. 

Libert  us. 

Locuplelcst 

MetoecL 

Naucraria. 

Nubiles. 

Ordo. 

Parasitt. 

Parthcniae. 

PatriclL 


INDEX. 

Classes  of  Citizens,  &c.~-«nU. 
Patrimi  et  Matrimi. 
Pecuarii. 
Periocci. 
Plebes. 

Quadruplatores. 

Salutatores. 

COLOMUCS  AND  MoTHER  CoUK- 
TRT. 

Apoikia. 
Clerucbiae. 

Colonia. 
Metropolia. 
CaiMcs. 

A!)ortio. 

Adultcrium. 

Ambit  as. 

Calumnta. 

Falsum. 

Furtum. 

Incendtum. 

Injuria. 

Latrocinium. 

Leges  Corncliae  et  Juliae. 

Lcno,  Lcnocinium. 

Majenta^ 

Parricidium. 

Pcrjurium. 

Phonos. 

Plagium. 

Rapina. 

Sacrilegtum. 

Sodalitium. 

Stuprum. 

Talio. 

Veneficium. 
Vis. 

Dmsiow  or  Laks. 
Ager  privatua. 
ft  publieus. 
f,  aanctus. 

Cippus,  2. 

PjTgOS. 

TemeDos. 

DsAMA,  DaAMATIC  EnTH- 
TAIKMENT8. 

Comoedia. 

Exodia. 

Exoctra. 

Hyporchesie. 

Mimus. 

Pantomimus. 

Perlactos. 

Persooa,  L  Tragic 
„       2.  Comic. 
SiiMirium. 
l*lH>atrum. 
Tragoedia. 
Velum. 

Dax&S,    OaKAMZKTS,  THE 

Toilet. 

Aboll.1. 

Alicula. 

Amictorium. 

Am  ictus. 

Ampyr. 

Anoulu^ 

Apex. 

AriniUa. 

Barba. 


1985 

Dress,  &c.  —  coii<«iW«l> 
Baza. 

Birr  us. 

Braccae. 

Bulla. 

Calamistrum. 

Calceus. 

Caliendrum. 

Campa^us. 
Campcstre. 

Candys.  , 

Capitium. 
Caracal  In. 
Catena. 
Cauaia. 
Cestus,  2* 
Chlamyt. 
Claviu  latus. 

„  angustus. 
Coma. 
Cothurnus, 
Crepida. 
CrocoLa. 
Cucullus. 
Cudo. 
Cyclas. 

Dactyliotheea. 

Dentrificium. 

Diadem  a. 

Dipbthera. 

Embas. 

Emblcma. 

Eodromia. 

Exomis. 

Fascia. 

Feminalta. 

Fibula. 

Fimbriae. 

Flabellum. 

Focale^ 

Fucus. 

Galerus. 

Habcnae^  1. 

Inauria. 

Incunabula. 

Infula. 

Inatita. 

Lacema. 

Laciniae. 

Laena. 

Lemniscus. 

Limbus. 

Lope. 

Manica. 

Mantele. 

Marsupium. 

Mitra. 

Monile. 

Mustax. 

Nebrts. 

Nodus. 

Nudus. 

Orarium. 

Paenula. 

Pallium. 

Faragauda. 

Peeten. 

Pellis. 

Peplum. 

Pera. 
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Dress,  &e.  —  eomtimued, 
Periscelis. 
Ttro. 
inialcra. 
Pilcus. 

Redimiculum. 

Reticulum. 

Riciniutn. 

Saccus. 

^ndaliura. 

Serta. 

/Coccus. 

Solea. 

StoU. 

Strophium. 

SubUgaculum,  succincto- 

rium. 
Synth  csit. 
Tiara. 

Toga. 

Torqun. 

Tunica. 

Tutulus. 

Uda 

Velum. 

Vitfa,  L 

l.'tnbraculum. 

Ungu&nta. 

Zona. 

EwOIMCrHIKC]. 

Acjuaeductus. 
Chorobatm. 
Cloaca. 
Crjrpta,  2. 
Emiasarium. 
Fistula. 
Pons. 
Heronea. 
Librator  af|URe. 
Murus,  ni^Miuio. 
Kavalitt, 
Pharos. 
Piscina. 
Pons. 
Porta. 
Syrinx. 
Emoravivu  and  Chasiko. 
Cai-btuitL 

EKTiaTAINMKNTS,  FoOD, 

Apophorcta. 

Calida. 

Cerevisia. 

Coeno. 

CominissatiOb 
EraoL 
Opwniiim. 
Paropsis. 
Posca. 
Sportula. 
Symposium. 
Syssitia. 
Vmum. 
Epochs   and   Ditmions  or 
Time. 

Calendanum,  L  Greek. 

M        2..  Roman. 
CTironologia, 
Clavus  annalis. 
Dies, 
n    fa^i  et  Dcfasti. 


Epochs,  &C.  —  eontintied, 
Fabti. 

„  sacri,  or  kalendare.i. 
„    annalcs,  or  bistorict. 

Feriac. 
Ilora. 

Horologtum. 
Lustrum. 
Nundinae. 
Olympias. 
Sacculum. 
EiKacisss. 

Camp  idoct  ores. 

Cerunuu 

Cestus. 

Chcironomia. 

Desultor. 

Discus. 

Gymnasium. 

HalUTi-s. 

Ilarpastum. 

Hippodromus. 

Luctn,  Itictatio. 

Palaestra. 

Pal  us. 

Pancratium. 
Pentathlon. 
Petaurum. 
Pila. 

Pugilatus. 
Saltatio. 
FtaTiTAU,  Games,  and  Shows. 

Actia. 
AdoaiA. 
Aeaceia. 

Aeginetarum  feriae. 
Aeora. 
Agonalia. 
Agones. 
Agraulia. 
Aj^rionia. 
Agroteras  thusi^ 
Alaea. 
Alcathoca. 
AJua  or  lialoa. 
Amarj-nthia. 
Ambrosia. 
Amphiaraia. 
Amphidromia. 
Anagogia. 
Anakciu. 
.\naxagoreia. 
Andropconia. 
Anthcsplioria. 
Antinoctik 
Apaturirt. 
Aphrodisia. 
Apollunla, 
Ariadnvia. 
Armilu&trium. 
Arrhephoria. 
Artemisia. 
Asclepicia. 
Auf^ustales. 
Bcudideia. 
Boedromia. 
Borcasrtms. 
Brasidcia. 
Braiironio. 
Cabeiria. 


Festlrals,  &e.— cvn/iistni. 
CalUstt'ia. 
Carmcnlalta, 
Carneia. 
Carya. 
Cereal  ia. 
Cbalccia. 
Clinlctoikia. 
Cliaristia, 
Chelidooia. 
Chitonia. 
Choeia. 
Chthonia. 
Compitalia. 
Consualia. 
Cotyttia. 
Dacdalx 
Daphnephoria. 
Deccnnalia. 
Delia. 
Delphinia. 
Dcraetria. 
Diasia. 
Dictynnia. 
Diipolela. 
Diocleia. 
Dionysia. 
Diofcuria. 
Elajihebolia. 
Eleusinia. 
Eleutheria. 
Ellotia. 
Ephesia. 
Equiria. 
Erotia. 
Floraliju 
FurnacMliA. 
Gymnopaedia. 
Heraea. 
Hcrmaca. 
Mestiasi^ 
HiUria. 
Ilyocinthia. 
Inoa. 
I»thmia. 
Juvenal  ia. 
Lam  padephoria. 
Laphrla. 
Larentalia. 
I^ctUtcsniura. 
Lcmuialia. 
Leonideia. 
Lcrtiaea. 
Ludi. 

[In  the  text  am  alphaUti' 
cal  lift  of  ike  fmitetpd 
ludi  IS  yir«n«.J 

Lupercalia. 

Lycaea. 

Matralia. 

Blatron.iHa. 

Meditriiialia. 

Mopalcnsia. 

^lentlaeia. 

Mctagcitoia. 

Munyehia. 

MuKia. 

Mysia. 

ifytteria. 

Ncroca. 
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Festivals,  &c.  —  continued. 

Ni'ptunalia. 

Novendiale. 

Olympia. 

Opalia. 

OschophorU. 

Palilia. 

Pamboeotia. 

Panathcnaea. 

Pandia. 

Pancllcnia. 

Plynteria. 

Poplifugia. 

Portutnnalia. 

Pcsvidonia. 

Prometheia. 

Protrygaca. 

Pyanepsia. 

Pythia. 

Quinquatrus. 

Quinquennalia. 

Quirinalia. 

Rcgifugium. 

nobi<piUa. 

Saturnalia. 

Septtmontiaon. 

Sthcnia. 

Synoikia. 

Termioalia. 

Tlialysia. 

Thargelia. 

Theophania. 

Tbeseia. 

Thcsmophoria. 

Tithenidia. 

Vinalia. 

Vulcanalia. 
FoaMs  OP  GovsRNMBirr. 

Aristocratia. 

Dcmocratia. 

Monarchia. 

Ochlocratia. 

Oligarchia. 

FlIXKRAU. 

Area,  3. 
Cenotaphium. 
Cippus,  1, 
Columbarium, 
Crypta,  3. 
Funua,  L  Greek. 

„     2.  Roman. 
Mausoleum. 
Uma. 

FURNITirKK. 

Abacus,  fi» 

Accubito. 

ArcB»  L 

Armarium. 

Balnea. 

Cathedra. 

Conopeum. 

Cortina,  3. 

Incitega. 

Lectus. 

Mensa. 

Plutcus,  5i  1. 

Pulvinar. 

Scaranum. 

Sella,  L  2i  4i 

Speculum. 


Furniture  —  continued. 

Thronus. 

Torus. 

Tricliniam. 

Tripos,  Im 
GaKEK  Law. 

Adeia. 

Adoptio,  L 

Adultcrium.  L 

Agraphiou  graphe. 

Agraphou  mctallou 
grapbe. 

Aikias  dike. 

Alogiou  graphe. 

Amphiorkia,  or  ampho* 
moua. 

Anagoges  dike. 

Anakrtsis. 

Anaumachiou  graphe 

Androlepsia. 

Antidosis. 

Antigraphc. 

Aphormes  dike. 

Apograplie. 

Apokcruxis. 

Apophaus. 

Aporrheta. 

Apostasiou  dike. 

Appellatio. 

Aprostasiou  dike. 

Argias  graphe. 

Arguriou  dike. 

Asebcias  graphe. 

Astrateias  graphe. 

Atcleia. 

Atimia. 

Automolias  graphe. 
Axoncs. 

Bebaioseos  dike. 
Biaiou  dike. 
Blal>es  dike. 
Boulcuseos  dike. 
Cakegorias  dike. 
Cakosis. 

Cakotechnicou  dike. 

Carpou  dike. 

Catal  usees   tou  demou 

graphe. 
Catascopcs  graphe. 
Chreous  dike. 
Ciritas,  politeia. 
Cletercs. 
Clopes  dike. 
Concubiua. 
Curius. 
Dccasmus. 
Diadicasia. 
Diactctac. 
Diapseptiisis. 
Dicasterion. 
Dicastes. 
Dike. 

Divortlura. 
Dokimasia. 
Doa,  L 
Ecmartyria. 
Eisangelia. 
Embateta. 
Emmcni  dikac. 
Enctesis. 


Greek  Law  —  continued. 

Endoixis,  cphegesis. 

Enechyra. 

Engye. 

Enoikiou  dikeu 

Epangelia. 

Epibole. 

Epiclcrus. 

Epitropus. 

Epobelio. 

Euthyne. 

Exagoges  dike. 

Exaireseos  dike. 

Exomosia. 

Exsilium,  L 

Fenus,  L 

Gamelia. 

Graphe. 

Ilarpages  grapbe. 
Ilcirgmou  graphe. 
Here*,  L. 

Hetaircseos  graphe. 
Hicromcnia. 
Ilierosylias  graphe. 
Hori. 

Hybreos  graphe. 
Hypoboles  graphe. 
Ju^jurandum,  L 
T.ei])imautiou  graphc. 
Prodosia. 

Proeisphoras  dike. 
Prostates  tou  demou. 
Pruthesmia. 
Psephus. 

Pseudcngrnphcs  graphs 

Pseuducleteias  graphe. 

Rhetorice  graphe. 

Rhetrac. 

Scyria  dike. 

Seisachtheia. 

Sitou  dike. 

Sycophantes. 

Sylae. 

Symbolacon. 
Symbolon,  dikae  apo. 
Syndicus. 
Syncgorua. 
Syngraphe. 
Timema. 
Tormentura,  L 
Traumatos  ek  pronoias 

graphe. 
Xcnias  graphe. 

IIOMK  FuaNlTURC 

Calcar. 
Epliippium. 
Frcnum. 
Habenac,  L. 
Hippopcrae. 
Incomk,  Public  and  PaivATc. 
Aes  uxorium. 
Apophora. 
Arcju  2. 
Aurum  lustrale. 
Census. 
Ccntesima. 
Columnarium. 
Dccumae. 
Demioprata. 
Eicoste. 
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locomr,  &e.  —tomtimiud. 

Etvphora. 

Pcntccoste. 

Pboroa. 

Portorium. 

Quadragesima. 

Quinq  uagesiina. 

Salarium. 

Salinae. 

Scriptura. 

Sutionps  fitcL 

StipendiariL 

Ttrlonet. 

Tdo*. 

TTieorica. 

Tributuro. 

Vcctigdia. 

Vicesima. 
iHSXaNIA  A  WD  ATTmiavTCt 

Caduocus. 

Cantabrum. 

Fasces. 

Insignia. 

See  pt  rum. 

Talaria. 

Thyrsus. 

Virga» 
Lbaquks. 

Achaicum  Foedui. 

Aetalicum  Focdus. 

SociL 

LjTCRATfRE. 

Comm^ntariiui 

Fctoannina. 

Logographi. 

Paean. 

Satura. 

MaCHIKKS  AMD  CoMTEITAVCn. 

Antlia. 
Cardo. 

Catena. 

Clitellac 
Cochlea. 

Culumbarium,  2. 

£phippium. 

£xostra. 

Ferculum. 

FUtula. 

Follit. 

Forma. 

Fornax. 

Helix,  2. 

Jugutn,  2. 

Libra,  Libella. 

Machtnae. 

Mola,  L  hand  inUl. 

y,   2.  cattle  mtlL 

„    S>  water  mill. 

„    4.  6cMiting  mill. 

„    2.  saw  mill. 

„    fi.  pepper  mill. 
Mortarium,  pila. 
Pcgma. 
Phalaogac 
Retis,  Rcte. 
Scalae. 
Tela. 


Machines,  &c.  — continued, 
Tintinnabulum. 
Tateulum. 
Trutina. 

IlAOISTaATXS  AVS  RVLEBS. 

Acta,  L  2. 
AdlectL 
Aeinautae. 
Aesymnetcs. 
Alabarchea. 
Amphictyooa. 
Archoo. 
Areiopagiu. 
BidiaeL 
Boclarehci. 
Boule. 
Cenior. 
CentumrirL 
Colacretae. 
Consul. 
Coofularia. 
Cosmi. 
DecaducIiL 
Decarchia. 

DecemTlri  legibus  •ciibcn- 
dt*. 

n       litilnu  judican- 
dii. 

f,       sacris  faclundls, 
M      agria  dividuo- 
dia. 

Demarchu 
Demiurgi. 
Dictator. 
DuumvirL 
Eisagugcts. 
Ephetac 
Ephori. 
Epimeletae. 
EponymiUb 
Gerousta. 
OynaeconomL 
Harmostac 
Hcndeka,  boL 
Uieromnerooncs. 
Illustres. 
luterrex. 
Biagistratus. 
Medix  tuticus. 
Komopbylaces. 
Paedonemu*. 
Platronoml. 

Perduelllonis  duuniTttb 
Pbjiarcbu 
Fhyloba^tleia. 
Folcmarchiu. 
Poletae. 
Poristae. 
Praetor. 
Probouli. 
ProconsuL 
Ilex,  L  Greek. 

„   2.  Roman. 
Senatua. 
Telrarchcs. 
Tribuni  plcbia. 
TribuQUS. 
Triumviri. 
IVrannus. 
Vigintiscx  viri. 


MAVoracruaKs  axs  Mateu. 

ALA. 

Bys^us. 

Cilicium. 

Coa  restia. 

£Iepha& 

Fictile. 

Gausa]>a. 

Jxidix,  lodicola. 

Salinae. 

Sericum. 

Serta. 

Tapes,  upece. 
Vitrum. 
Makkcrs  and  Ccnt»f*. 
Acclamatio. 
Acta. 
Am  nest  ia. 
Anakleteria. 
Angaria. 
Chcirotonta.  ■ 
Chelidonia. 
Chirographum. 
Corona  convtTialia. 

„  ouptialis. 

„     natal  itia. 

„  longa. 

„  EtruEca. 

„  pactilis. 

„      tonsil  is. 

M  pampinea. 
Crypteia. 
Diploma. 
Hotpitium. 
Hydriaphoria. 
Immuaitos. 

Juq'urandum,  L  Greek. 

a  2^  Roman. 

Leiturgia. 

Matrimoniom,  L  Greek. 

rt  2.  Jloman 

Nomen. 
Nudus. 
Proicriptia 
Prytaneium. 
SufTragium.  * 
Synoikia. 
Syssitia. 
Tabella. 

Tribus,  L  Greek. 

n      2.  Ro«nan. 
Trierarchia. 
Venatio. 
Viaticum. 
Xenelasia. 
MAarriMK  ArrAiaa. 
Camara,  2^ 
Carchesium,  2^ 
Oitaphrscti,  2.. 
Corbitae. 
CymbcL 
Delpbis. 
Dolo,  2. 
Epibatac. 
Epistoleu5. 

Uyperetes. 
Insignia,  5 
Jugum,  6. 
Lembus. 


INDEX. 
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HNnttme  Aflaiis^  fonHnned. 

Measures,  Ste.'^  continued. 

Military  Pay,  &e.  —  continued. 

Navarchus. 

Sextarius. 

Stipenrfiunru 

Navis. 

Spilhomc 

MnjTART  PcNIlSHIiaMTa. 

Naumachia. 

Stadium,  2^ 

Dectmatio. 

Para!  us. 

Ulna. 

Dei  lias  grapha. 

Pha-selus. 

Uncta. 

Descrtor. 

Fortiaculua. 

Urna. 

Fustuarium. 

Fraefectus  classis. 

Xestes. 

MtUTART  Rewards. 

Ilcmulcuro. 

Medici  XE. 

Aurum  coronarium. 

Rudens. 

Archiater. 

Corona  obaidiooalis. 

Markets. 

Chirurfpa. 

„  civica. 

Agora. 

Diaetetica. 

„  naralia. 

DeigTiia 

latralipta. 

„  muralis. 

Emporium. 

latrosophista. 

M     castrensiii,  vallaris. 

Forum. 

Medicina. 

„  oralis. 

Macclluni. 

Medicus. 

„  oleagtna. 

Matucmatical  ClCOCKArUT. 

Metals. 

Ilasta  pura. 

Clima. 

Acs. 

Ovatio. 

HkASURKS  KVXt  WEtOHTS. 

ArgcDtum. 

Fracda. 

Acacna. 

Aurum. 

Spalia. 

Acetabulum. 

Electnim. 

Triumpbua. 

Aehane. 

Metal)  utn. 

Tropaeum. 

Acna,  or  Aeaua. 

Orichalcum. 

MOWET. 

Actus. 

Mjutart  Costdmb. 

Acs. 

Addix. 

AboUa. 

„  circumforaneuiu. 

Amma. 

Alicula. 

H  manuarium. 
Argentum 

Amphora. 

Balteus. 

Artaba. 

Bulla. 

As. 

Arura, 

Cal  iga. 

A  nanus  nummua 

A^ 

Paludamentum. 

Aurum. 

Clicme. 

Sagum. 

Chaleus. 

Choenix. 

MiLiTAar  ExaivES. 

Cistophonia. 

Choua. 

Aries. 

Damaretion. 

Concha. 

Catapulta. 

Danace. 

Congms. 

Cataracta. 

Daricus. 

Coula. 

C<n'vus. 

Denarius. 

Cubitus. 

Covinua. 

Drachma. 

Cubua. 

Crates. 

Hecta,2. 

Culeus. 

Cunieulus. 

Libella. 

Cyathus. 

Eriaus. 

Utra. 

Stylus. 

Helepolis. 

Numnnis. 

Decern  peda. 

Lupus  ferreus. 

Obolus. 

Gradus. 

Fluteus,  2. 

Sestertius. 

Hecte,  L 

Scalae. 

Sfxtula. 

Hemina. 

Stylus,  2. 

Stater. 

Hippicon. 

Te^tudo,  3. 

Uncia. 

Jugerum. 

Tormenturo. 

Moac  Avo  MosicAL  Ikbtru- 

LiLra,  as. 

TribuIuSk 

MEMTS. 

Ligula. 

Turris,  2. 

Aeroama. 

Litra. 

Vinea. 

Acneatores. 

Maris. 

MiuTART  Eirsiairs. 

Buccina. 

Medimnua. 

Signs  Militaria. 

Cantieum. 

Mensura. 

MtfJTART  LeVIKS. 

Caplstrum. 

Metretcs. 

Catalogus. 

Qiorus. 

Milliare. 

Conquisi  tores. 

Comu. 

Modius. 

Smphruri. 

Crotalum. 

Mystrum. 

EparitL 

Cymbalum. 

Obelus. 

Tumultus. 

Hydnuila. 

Orgyia. 
PaJmipes. 

MlLITAaT  MAKOttrTRBS. 

Jngura,  Am 

Cuneua. 

litttua,  2. 

Palm  us. 

Forfcr. 

Lyra. 

Farasanga. 

Testiuio. 

Muaiea,  L  Greek. 

Fassus, 

MiLRART  Fat  aho  Allow. 

n     2.  Koman. 

Pertiea. 

AMCBS. 

Fceten. 

Fes. 

Acta. 

Sambuca. 

Flettiron. 

Aei  equestre. 

Ststrum. 

Fondera. 

„  hordearium. 

Syrinx. 

QuadrantaL 

„  militare. 
Fracda. 

Teatudo»  L 

Schoenua. 

Tibia. 

Scrupulum. 

Spolium. 

Tuba. 

Muaic,  &e.  —  eomiimmtd. 

TTtrpanuTn. 

Acccmi,  2. 

Ag'itliocTgi. 

ANtJfi*. 
AiUi-cv-«H)rc». 

C»m|mli>ctori>5. 

CaUpbrMti. 
Cvicrcs. 
Conquisitorcc 
Contulieftialct. 

l>uccMrii. 

DuplsriL 

Epariti. 

EvocatL 

Eicubitores. 

Excrcitut,  L  Greek. 

u       2t  llouuui. 
Libratofrt. 
Mentor rs,  i?,  S, 
MtTcciiariL 
PliylrtrcKi. 

Pracfi-ctus  caatrorum. 

„  praetorio. 
Prtrlor. 
PractomoL 

Ruruii. 

Stratvgua. 

Tagiu. 

TaxiarchL 

Tiro. 
VelaU. 

Volonc*. 
XeoagL 

OrACLKS  and  DiVtNATtOV. 

Augiirium,  auspicium. 
Caput  (.'Sturum. 
Oraculum,  1.  of  Apollo. 
„       2.  of  Zeuu 
f,       a.  of  other 

gods. 
„       4-  of  heroe*. 
n       &  of  the  dead. 
„       fi>  Italian. 
Sibyllini  Libri. 
Sortcs. 
FAnrriNa. 
Colore*. 
Black :  atramentum. 
„  elepbantinuin. 
„  iryginnm. 
Blue :  caerulcvnii 
M  lomentum 
„  tritum. 
„  Aruienium. 
„  lodicum. 
Brown:  ochra  ust*. 
Grven:  chrysocoUa. 
„  aerugo. 
„  Kcolccia. 

Theodotiou. 
n  Appianum. 
ereta  viridia. 


INDEX. 

Paintln|f  —  eomtimmtd. 

I'urple:  purpuriwrnm. 

M         O&tX  UTTI. 

„  hjrtginum. 

n      nibiac  radix. 
Red :  ona.ibaris. 

„  „  Indica. 

n  mtniuni. 

H  nibrica. 

tt  eicerculum. 

„      ceruse  ti«ta. 

*,  sandaracho. 
White :  mclinum. 

„  pantetonium. 

«,      creta  nnuUuuu 

«,  cerussa. 
^'ellow :  sU. 

B  auripigmentum. 
Pictura. 
Priests  axd  PaitsTLT  Orricxs. 
AedituL 
Agyrtae. 
A  r  vales  iratres. 
Asiarcbae. 
Augur,  au5pex. 
Augjwtalfs. 
Corvbantfs. 
Curio. 
Epulones. 
EumolpidM. 
Exopetac. 
Ft'tiales. 
Flamcn. 
GallL 

Haruapieea. 
Hiereis  ton  sotcron. 
LupcrcL 
Ncocori. 
Pa8to|>horL 
PaiisariL 
I'ontifex. 
Rex  aacrifienlas. 
Sacerdua. 
SaliL 
Theori 
Titii  sod.iles. 
Vestal  c?s. 
Pair  ATS  Buiu>i)to«. 
Aithousa. 
Apotbeca. 
Armarium. 
Atriura. 
Bibliotheea. 
Caupooa. 
Cella. 

Cubiculum. 
Don) us,  L.  Greek. 


2,  Roman. 

» 

vestibuium. 

r* 

ostium. 

it 

atrium. 

«t 

alae. 

m 

tablinom. 

n 

fauces. 

M 

perystylum. 

f» 

cubicula. 

>» 

trielinia. 

M 

oeck 

M 

excdrac. 

I* 

cuUoa. 

Pri?ate  BuUdlng<!  —  emttximd, 
Domos  cocnacula. 
w  diacta. 
w  tolaria, 

Etedraei. 

Focus. 

Fornax. 

Fornix. 

Ucitucyciium. 

Janua. 

In'ocnla,  4. 

Lararium. 

Later. 

Paries  crathms. 
M  ibrtnaceua. 
„  latcritius. 

reticulata  stme- 
tura. 

n     structoia  aoti^t 

ctnplecton. 
„     e  lapide  c^uadx^ 
Pergula. 
Pinacotheca. 
Pluleus,  i. 
PuImL 
Scalae. 
Sjnoikia. 
Taberna. 
Teg^la. 
Triclinium. 
Villa. 
Public  BciLotvca. 
AerarioiD. 
A  m  ph  i  t  hearrum. 
Archcion. 
Arcua  triamphalLv 
A  rpyrocopcron. 
Athenaeum. 
Auditorium. 
Balneae. 

B.-isilica,  chalcidieiin. 
Bibliotiieca. 
Career,  2. 
Cbalcidicum. 
Circus. 
Cochlea,  3. 
Curia. 
Forum. 
GraecottaM-i. 
Hippodrumus. 
Horreum. 
I^abyrinthus. 
Lautumtac 
Lesche. 
Moneta. 
Musc>um. 
Obeliacus. 
Odeum. 
Paradlsus. 
Porticus. 
Prytancion, 
Rostra. 
Stadium. 
Suggest  us. 
Tabulariom. 
Thesaurus. 
TribunaL 
PoBUC  Oi-rjrKB& 
Acccmi,  1a 
ActuariL 


Public  Officers  — eoM/i /I  imJ. 
Adiecti.  2. 
Adlector. 
Admissiunalea. 
Aedilet. 
Agathoergi. 
Agonothctac. 
Agoranomi. 
A^imcnsore*. 
Agronomi. 
Apodcctae. 
ApostoleU. 
Apparitorc*. 
Asiarchae. 
Astynomi. 
Boonae. 
Canccllarius. 

Carnifex.  t 

Cboregus. 

Coactor. 

Comes. 

Commentarieo&U. 

Critac. 

Curntorcs. 

\An  alphabetical  Utt  of 
curatort*  it  jrirem.] 
DiaetL'tae. 
Diribitorcs. 
Ducenarii,  1^  2& 
Ecdiciw. 
Episcopi. 
Kpistates. 
Euthjrni. 
Exctastac. 
FrumentariL 
Grnmmateus. 
Ilicropoii, 
Hodopoei. 
llylori. 
Hyperetcs. 
I.«gmtus. 
Leiturgia. 
Ltctor. 
M  agister. 

\_An  alphabetical  Utt  of 
magittri  it  ffiven.'l 
IManccps. 
iVIostigophorL 
Mcnsarii. 
Metronomi. 
Notarii. 
Opinatore^. 
Paredri. 
Parochi. 
Practorcs. 
Praecones. 
Praefectus  Annonac. 

M  Urbi. 
Praepositus. 
Primiccrua. 
ProbouU. 
Procurator. 
Publicani. 
Pythii. 

Quaostorcs  classic!. 

„  parricidii. 
Quinqueriri. 
Scribae. 
SitophyIac«a. 
Stator. 


INDEX. 

Public  Officers  —  eontintud, 
Stratoren. 
Syllogfis. 
Tab«llio. 
TabulariL 
Tamias. 
Teicliopoeua. 
TettaracoQta,  hoL 
Theori. 
Trierarchia. 
Triumviri. 
Viatorea. 
Zetctac. 
Roads  and  SraxKTs. 
Angipoitus. 
Callls. 
Manslo. 
Viae. 
Vicus. 
RoMAK  Law. 
Acceptilatio. 
Accessio. 
Acta,  2. 
Actio. 
Actor. 
Adoptio,  2^ 
AdiiUcrium,  2, 
Advocatus. 
Acdiles. 
AfTitiitas. 
Agrariae  leges. 
Album. 
Alhivio. 
Ambitus. 
Appcllatio. 

Aquae  pluriae  arcendae 

actio. 
Arra,  Arrha. 
Arrabo,  Arrbabo. 
Assertor. 
Assessor. 
Auctio. 

Auctor,  Auctoritas. 
Basilica. 
BeneBcium. 
Bona. 
„  caduca. 
M  (ides. 
„  rapta. 
„  vacantia. 
Bonorum  cusaio. 
„  coUatio. 
^  emptiok 
f,  po^wssio. 
Breviarium  Alaricianum. 
Calumnia. 
Caput. 
Caupo. 

Cautio,  cavere. 
Centumviri. 

Certi,  incerti  actio. 
Chirographum. 
Ciritas. 
Clicns. 

Codex  Gregorianus. 
a  Hennogenianus. 
n  Justininneus. 
Tbeodosianus. 
CognatL 
Collegium. 
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Roman  Law  . —  eontinuetU 
Colonia,  2i 
Conimissoria  lex. 
Commissum. 
Com  mod  at  um. 
Communi  dividundo  actio. 
Coinpcn&atio. 
Concubiaa. 
Conresaoria  actio. 
Confusio. 
Constitudones. 
Corpus  juris  civilis. 
Crimen,  dolictirm. 
Culpa,  dolus  malus. 
Curator. 
Damnum. 

„  infectum. 
.,      ii^uria  datum. 
Decretum. 
Doditicii. 

Dejecti  effusive  actio. 

Depositum. 
Divortium,  2» 
Domicilium. 
Dominium. 
Dominus. 

Donatio  mortis  causa. 
»      propter  auptias. 
„      inter  virum  et 
uxor  em. 

Dos,  2. 
Edictum. 

M  Theodorici. 
Emancipatio. 
Emphyteusis. 
Emptio  et  Tcnditio. 
Evictio. 

Exercitoria  actio. 
Exbibendum,  actio  ad. 
Exsilium,  2. 
Falsum. 

Familia, 

Fa  m  1 1  i  ae  ernaeundae  actio. 
Fenus,  2. 
Fictio. 

Fidei  commissum. 

Fiduci.1. 

Finium  regundorum  actio. 
Fiscus. 

Focderatao  clvitates. 
Frumculariae  leges. 
Fundus. 
Furttim. 
Gens. 
Hercs,  2» 
Ilonores. 
Imperium. 
Impubos. 
Incendium. 
Incestum. 
Infamia. 
Infans. 
Ingcnui. 
Injuria. 

lostitoria  actio. 
Institutiones. 
Intercessto. 
Interdictum. 
Intestabilis. 
Judex. 


lS9f 


INDEX. 


Uooun  I^w  —  eomtinued. 
Judex  Pcdtnous. 
JuHicati  sctio. 
Jure,  ccwo  itk. 
Jurfrium. 
JuridtcL 
JuriMToiuuiti. 
Jimtdietiow 
Jim. 

H  Adurnum. 

a   Qvfl*  Flaviaoain. 

,   Civile  PapirunuiB. 
Ju^urandum,  2. 
Juani  qood,  actio. 

L<-gKtUlll. 

Ux. 

[  Vmder  thii  head  en  a/- 
phabrtical  liMt  of  the 
principal  Litti  it  jriro.] 
LttwUt  accuiMtonim. 

labrr,  Lib«rUs. 
Libcrtus,  2. 

Locatio,  ronductio. 
^laf^tstratui. 

Mancipii  cauia. 

Mancipium. 

Mandatum. 

Manumissio. 

Mantis  ii^^«ctiow 

Mora. 

Mutuum. 

Kcgotiatoros. 

Kegotiorum  gestorum 

actio. 
Nexufn. 

Novel  lac  coiutttutiocMii. 
Nuzalis  actio. 
Obligationes. 
Occupatio. 

Operis  novi  nuntiatiaw 
Orationcs  |iriactpuin. 
Orator. 

Pandectac  or  Digesto. 

Fatria  pot^tio. 

Fatronux. 

Paupcries. 

FeculatuK. 

Fer  CLindictionem. 

Fvr  JudicU  pofitulatlonera. 

Per  pignoris  capioncm. 

Pignus. 

Plagium. 

PlebiAcItum. 

Poena, 

Fosscsslo. 

PostHmiDium. 

Pracdlum. 

Pracjudiduni. 

Praes. 

Praescriptia. 

Praetor. 

Procurator. 

Froaen'ptio. 

Provincia. 

I'ubliciana  in  rem  actio. 
Quanti  minoria  actio. 


Roman  Law  — emtimud. 

Quorum  iKmorum  intcfw 

dictum. 
Rccepu.  de  reccpto  actio. 
Rcdbibitoria  actio. 
Rcpctundae  pecuniae. 
Restitutio  in  integrum. 
Rutiliana  actio. 
Sectio. 

Senatus  consultum. 
[Am   alphabetical  Ktt  of 
tenatui  ccntulta  it  ^trea.] 
Servitutes. 
Socictaa. 
Succenio. 
Sumtuariac  legca. 
Superficiea. 
Tabellarlae  legca. 
Talio. 

Testamentum. 
TortneotuiDf  2> 
Tutor. 
Vindicalio. 
Viodicta. 
Yu. 

Univrrsitaa: 

Usucapio. 

Uturpatio. 

Usufhicttti. 
SacaincBs  and  Rsuoioos 
Rata. 

Aeerra. 

Amburbium. 

Anakletoria. 

Antigoncia. 

Apotheoaii. 

Ara. 

Arateia. 

Canepboros. 

Corona  sacerdotaUi. 
„  autilia. 
M  radiata. 

Cortina,  3. 

Diabateria. 

Dia  mast  i  goaia. 

Eisiteria. 

Eleusinio. 

Exauguratio. 

EkilL'ria,  or  Epexodia. 

Inauguratio. 

LituuK,  L. 

Lustratio. 

Lustrum. 

Proerosia. 

Sacra. 

Socrificium. 

SagmiiMt. 

Seeetpita. 

Simpulura. 

Supplication 

Thcnsae. 

Tripo*,  3. 

Turibulum. 

Ver  aaerum. 
Slaves  and  BoKDStm. 

Agaso. 

Altpilua. 

Aliptac 

Amanuensis. 

Ano^ostaCk 


Slaves*  6ee. —  enmiinM4d. 

A  a  t  eatn  buloaes. 

AquariL 

Bfutti^ni. 

GaJooei. 

Cap*ariL 

Col  on  L 

Cosmctae. 

CubiculAriL 

Cursorev 

Demosii 

Fartor. 

Gymneaoi. 

Helotcs. 

leroduli. 

LibrariL 

McdiastioL 

Notarii. 

Facilagogua. 

Pediscqui. 

I'cncstac- 

Serrus,  L.  Greok. 
N      ^  Roman. 

Tabeltarius. 

Tbcte*. 

ViJlicus. 
State AAT. 

Acrolithi. 

Canabiu. 

Carjntides. 

Colossus. 

Daedal  a. 

Hermae. 

Imago. 

l*crsae. 

Sculptura. 

Statuarla  ara. 

Tjpua. 
SirmsTmows. 

Amulctum. 

Apophradcs  henenL 

Astrologia. 

Fascinum. 

Oscillum. 

Prodi^om. 

SortciL 

TntTus  An  Holt  Placcv 
Aediculae. 
Argei. 

Asylum. 

RidenlaL 

Docnna. 

Propylaea. 

Sacellum. 

Sacrarium. 

Templum. 

ydum. 

TlTLSS. 

Augustua. 
Cmesax. 
TooLa  AiiD  latrLSKms. 

Acus. 

Amus&ic 

.\psis 

AsdLa 

Asilla. 

Circinus. 

Colua. 

CoQtlB. 

Cultcr. 


Toola,  Bte.—' etmitnued. 
Dolabra,  Dulaibella. 
Fall. 
Ftstuca. 
Follis. 
Forceps. 
Porfex. 
Fuacina. 
Fusus. 
Harpogo. 
Incut. 
JugutOt  5. 
Ligo. 
Lima. 

*Malleus>  Malleolus. 
Norma. 
Regula. 
Kunclna. 
Sveuria. 
Serra. 

TaADES  AMD  OcCUrATlOHS. 

Arobubaiae, 

Argentarii. 

Athletae. 

Balatro. 

Barber,  tonaor. 

BestiariL 

Bibliopola. 

Calculator. 

Caupo. 

Fabri. 

Fullo. 

Funambulua. 
Gladiatorea. 
Hcmerodroml 
Histrio,  L  Greek. 

„     2.  Roman 
Interpret. 
Lcno. 
Lepturgi. 
Logogrnphi,  Sa 
Mcnsores. 
NotariL 
Pelatae. 
Pistor. 
PlumariL 
Redemtor. 
SagnriL 


INDEX. 

VkHICLKS  AKn  THKia  FAtTS. 

Antyx. 

Arcera. 

Bastcrna. 

Canatliroo. 

Capistrum. 

Carpcntum. 

Carruca 

Chiramaxium. 

Cmuni. 

Corinua. 

Currus,  bigae. 

„  trigae. 

n  quadrigae. 
Eaaeda. 

Hamaxopodes,  arbusculae. 
Harmamaxa. 
Jugum,  2. 
Lcctiea. 
Petorritum 
Pilcntum. 
Rheda. 
SeJla,  3. 
Utxnsils. 

Acetabulum. 

Aenum. 

Alabastrum. 

Amphora. 

Ampulla. 

Anaglypha. 

Authcpsa. 

Bascauda. 

Bicoa. 

Cadus. 

Calatdfj^ 

Calix. 

Candela. 

Candelabrum. 

CantharuB. 

Capua. 

Carehesiom,  L 

Catinus. 

Cbryaeodita. 

Cixta. 

Cochlear. 

Colum. 

Cophinua. 

Corbis,  Cmbula,  Corbieuk. 
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Utensils  —  eomibttud, 
Cortina,  2, 
Crater. 
Cupa. 

Cyathus. 
Fax. 

Ferculum. 

Funalc. 
Guttus. 

Lanz,  LancuU. 

Interna. 

Lccythus, 

Lucerna. 

JMazonomus. 

Mudiolus. 

Murrhina  vosl 

Ocnophorum. 

OUa,  aula. 

Patera,  Patella. 

Patina. 

Poculum. 

Psycter. 

Pyxis. 

Rhyton. 

Salinum, 

Sartago. 

Situla,  Sitella. 

Tacda. 

Tripos,  2. 

Trua,  Trull*. 

Vas. 

Urceua. 

WarriNO  and  Wamiro  Mat>> 

KlALS. 

Adversaria. 

Album. 

Atramentum. 

Buxum. 

Calamua. 

Codex. 

Libellus. 

„  memorlalla. 
Liber. 
Nota. 
Regula. 
Scytale. 
Stylus,  L 
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